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Rev. F. M. Galdau, rector, the St. 
Dumitru Rumanian Orthodox Church, 
New York, N. Y., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, our True Peace 
and Eternal Love, giver of all good gifts, 
we thank Thee for all the blessings 
which we have here in this United States 
of America. 

Give us always contented minds, 
cheerful hearts, and ready wills. 

Bless Thy beloved servant, Dwight 
David Eisenhower, the President of the 
United States of America, his Cabinet, 
and the Congress, with wisdom, fear of 
God, and love of their fellow men; and 
direct them so that, without hindrance, 
they may fulfill their duties with faith 
and justice to this United States of 
America and to all other peoples of the 
earth. 

We pray, O Lord, for all those who in- 
voke Thy great loving kindness; those 
who love us, and those who hate us. 

More especially, we beseech Thee to 
remember the trials and tribulations of 
the subjugated Rumanian people on this 
day of their independence; and we pray 
Thee to grant unto them Thy great 
mercy, and to hasten the day of their 
liberation and that of all other freedom- 
loving peoples of the world, from the 
tyranny of the godless ones. 

Deliver them, O Lord, and all other 
oppressed peoples of the world, from all 
injustice, calamities, wrath, and want. 
Bestow upon them the true Christian 
spirit of love, forbearance, peace, and 
good will; and strengthen all those who 
suffer in body or mind, and fulfill their 
desires as may be expedient to them. 

Our Heavenly Father, we ascribe unto 
Thee all the glory, and pray that Thy 
Holy Spirit will be with us forever and 
ever. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
ee May 8, 1958, was dispensed 
Ww 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 


to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
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May 9, 1958, the President had approved 
and signed the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 168) authorizing the President to 
issue a proclamation calling upon the 
people of the United States to com- 
memorate with appropriate ceremonies 
the 100th anniversary of the admission 
of the State of Minnesota into the Union, 


REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL TRAV- 
EL—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT (H. DOC. NO. 381) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Pursuant to the provisions of section 
8 (m) of the Mutual Security Act of 1957, 
I am transmitting herewith a report on 
the barriers to international travel and 
ways and means of promoting, develop- 
ing, encouraging, and facilitating such 
travel. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
THE WHITE House, May 12, 1958. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, and withdrawing 
the nomination of Raymond C. Holland, 
to be postmaster at Tiverton, R. I., 
which nominating messages were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Labor 
Subcommittee of the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare was authorized 
8 during the session of the Senate 

ay. 


EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had anticipated making a request 


that the Senate convene early tomor- 
row; but I had forgotten the regular 
meeting between the President and the 
leadership. Therefore I shall not so re- 
quest, because I do not wish to incon- 
venience my colleagues, who are so 
considerate of me. 

I should like to have the Record show 
that we expect to have the Senate ses- 
sion tomorrow run late into the evening, 
in anticipation of completing action on 
the unfinished business, which was de- 
bated on Thursday. 

The Senate has had a long week-end 
recess; and we are reaching a stage 
where it will be necessary for the Senate 
to hold longer sessions, in order to com- 
plete the calendar of business, if the 
Senate is to adjourn at a reasonably 
early date. 

I expect to have the Executive Cal- 
endar called Wednesday. On that cal- 
endar there is a controversial nomina- 
tion, that of Mr. Tiffany, of the State of 
New Hampshire. I should like to have 
all Senators who may desire to partici- 
pate in the debate on the nomination in- 
formed that I have notified the minority 
leader and the appropriate committee 
members that on Wednesday, shortly 
after the morning hour, I shall move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the Executive Calendar. Ian- 
ticipate that there will be action on the 
nomination of Mr. Tiffany on that day; 
and I should like to have all Senators 
on notice to that effect. 

Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Texas. 


The 


JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was with profound regret and 
sorrow that we learned over the weekend 
of the passing of Joseph E, Davies. 

For many years, Joseph E. Davies 
served this country in some of the most 
difficult and delicate diplomatic posts 
imaginable. He acquitted himself with 
dignity and with honor. 

Mr. Davies was a lawyer, an author, 
and a public servant. He gave of him- 
self freely to his country; and his serv- 
ices will.long be remembered. 

Our hearts are with kis grieving fam- 
liy—including his daughter, the wife of 
one of our very distinguished former 
members, Millard Tydings. 

We shall miss Joseph Davies, and the 
country will miss him. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this after- 
noon the Nation will pay its last re- 
spects—appropriately enough, at the 
National Cathedral—to a distinguished 
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public servant who passed away last 
Friday. 

I refer to the Honorable Joseph E. 
Davies. A warm personal friend of mine, 
Joe Davies, of Watertown, Wis., who was 
the son of a wagonmaker, worked his 
way through the University of Wisconsin 
in the best American tradition, and went 
on to rise high in the councils of the 
United States Government. 

Mr. Davies’ career spanned an event- 
ful period in American history, and con- 
tained many chapters of high service to 
the American people. 

History will remember him not only 
as a very successful attorney, but also 
as a friend of Presidents; as the first 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which he, himself, had first en- 
visioned; as ambassador of the United 
States to the U. S. S. R., and to other 
lands; as recipient, in 1946, of the Order 
of Merit, the highest civilian award 
which can be bestowed by the American 
Government. 

Six years ago Mr. Davies established 
in his alma mater, which is also my alma 
mater, a scholarship for youngsters who 
otherwise might not be able to enjoy the 
advantages of higher education. 

It was one of Joseph Davies’ earnest 
wishes that his Washington estate, 
Tregaron, a name which evokes mem- 
ories of his Welsh ancestry, be used for 
the public service, as I earnestly hope 
it will be. 

Mr. Davies was a friendly man. I re- 
member that when I first came to 
Washington, almost 20 years ago—and 
there were very few Republicans around 
here then—Joe Davies, one of the out- 
‘standing Democrats, was one of the 
friendliest men I met in the Capital. Of 
course, both of us were from Wisconsin; 
that made a great deal of difference. 

Joseph Davies was a man of courage. 
He was not afraid of controversy, nor 
was he afraid to express his convictions. 

One looking back at his career, or, for 
that matter, at any other career, might 
say, with hindsight, that there might be 
things of which one would not approve. 
But the fact of the matter is that if 
Joseph E. Davies made mistakes, he did 
not make them out of anything but a 
patriotic love of his country and a warm 
amiability toward his fellow man. 

Let him be remembered, then, as = 
worthy son of my State and of this Na- 
tion, who should have an honored place 
in America’s remembrance. 

I sent to the desk an excerpt from an 
article, published in last Friday’s issue of 
the Milwaukee Journal, which describes 
his career. It points out that Joseph 
E. Davies almost became a Member of 
the United States Senate in 1918, as a 
result of Wisconsin’s first special sena- 
torial election; and it points out other 
interesting sidelights of his career. 

To his family and his loved ones, in- 
cluding another distinguished public 
servant who served in this Chamber 
for so years, his son-in-law, the 
Honorable Millard E. Tydings, I express 
my sincerest condolences. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Mil- 
waukee Journal article be printed at 
this point in the body of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of May 9, 1958] 
Ex-Dietomat Davies Dres AT AcE or 81— 

NATIVE OF WATERTOWN SERVED AS ENVOY TO 

Soviet, WROTE “MISSION TO Moscow” 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Joseph E. Davies, 81, 
a Wisconsin wagonmaker’s son who became 
Ambassador to Russia and a top-level diplo- 
mat under two Presidents, died early Friday 
after a long illness. 

Death came shortly after midnight in his 
home here. 

Mr. Davies’ physician said that the cause 
of death was bronchial pneumonia following 
a cerebral hemorrhage (stroke). 

Funeral services will be held in the Na- 
tional Cathedral in Washington at 2 p. m. 
Monday. It was not decided immediately 
where burial would be. 

Mr. Davies, a wealthy Washington lawyer 
and a native of Watertown, Wis., was Am- 
bassador to Russia from 1936 to 1938. Out 
of his 2 years of experience in this post, he 
wrote “Mission to Moscow,” a best seller 
which appeared in 1942. The book was 
credited widely with galvanizing American 
sympathy for the Soviets during World 
War II. 

Mr. Davies held diplomatic posts under 
Presidents Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Tru- 
man. He was Ambassador to Belgium and 
Minister to Luxembourg for 2 years after 
leaving Moscow. He later held a number of 
special assignments, helping set up the in- 
ternational conferences at Teheran and 
Potsdam. } 

Joseph Edward Davies was born November 
29, 1876, at Watertown. His mother was 
Rachel Paynter, a poet and a revivalist in 
her native Wales. She had been an ordained 
minister in the Welsh Congregational 
Church. Her son was also a Congrega- 
tionalist. 

Mr. Davies’ father, a Welsh blacksmith, 
was a wagonmaker in this country. He 
prospered enough to send his son to the 
University of Wisconsin. 

While at the university, Mr. Davies was 
a student instructor in gymnastics. Before 
he was graduated cum laude in 1898 he 
earned his Phi Beta Kappa key. Three years 
later he earned his law degree and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1901. 

The following year he was elected district 
attorney of Jefferson County and became 
temporary chairman of the Democratic State 
convention. He had practiced law in Water- 
town. 

WAS NATIONAL COMMITTEEMAN 


After 5 years in his native city, Davies 
moved to Madison and specialized as a trial 
lawyer. By the time he was 35 he was worth 
$300,000. 

He became Democratic national commit- 
teeman from Wisconsin in 1910. At 34, he 
was the youngest person to be a national 
committeeman for either major party. 

In 1911, Mr. Davies volunteered to get 
Wisconsin delegates lined up behind presi- 
dential candidate Woodrow Wilson. When 
Wilson became President, Mr. Davies went 
to Washington with him. There he became 
a close friend of Franklin D. Roosevelt, then 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

In 1912, Mr. Davies was manager of Wil- 
son’s western campaign headquarters in 
Chicago. 

After his work as commissioner of cor- 
porations, Mr. Davies in 1915 accepted the 
chairmanship of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which he had first envisioned. He 
served with the Commission until 1918, but 
the first antitrust case based on the Com- 
mission’s activities did not come up until 
after his resignation. 
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RAN FOR SENATOR 


He won the Democratic nomination for 
United States Senator in Wisconsin in 1918. 
It was Wisconsin’s first special senatorial 
election. 

Last year in an interview, Mr. Davies said 
he thought he lost that election to Republi- 
can Irvine L. Lenroot because President Wil- 
son sent Vice President Thomas R. Marshall 
into Wisconsin to campaign for him. In a 
speech at Madison, Marshall’s remarks were 
interpreted as a reflection on German- 
Americans’ loyalty. 

During a visit to Milwaukee in 1955, Mr. 
Davies commented: 

“I think of the Milwaukee Journal—it's a 
great newspaper—with a great deal of af- 
fection. Lute Nieman (Lucius W. Nieman, 
Journal founder) almost had me elected 
Senator in 1918. I lost by only 4,000 votes— 
and me a Democrat.” (Actually, Lenroot 
won by 15,000 votes.) 

He said then: “I would rather have been 
Senator from my home State than President 
of the United States.” 


TWO MILLION DOLLAR FEE 


After his defeat, Mr. Davies started a law 
firm in Washington. It specialized in tax 
cases, advice to bankers on mergers, and cases 
before Federal agencies. 

He went back into Government briefly dur- 
ing the Versailles Conference after World 
War I, serving as economic adviser to Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

He gained prominence as counsel for one 
group of taxpayers in the Ford tax valua- 
tion case which grew out of a controversy 
between Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Senator Joseph Couzens, of 
Michigan. 

The Government sued for a total of $46 
million which it claimed as taxes arising out 
of profits to Mr. Davies’ clients in selling stock 
to Henry Ford. When the case was com- 
pleted, the Treasury paid more than $3 mil- 
lion as a refund in overpaid taxes to the 
persons it was suing. It was estimated that 
Davies’ fee was $2 million. 


SOLD OUT BEFORE CRASH 


Through foresight, Mr. Davies sold his risky 
stocks before the 1929 market crash. But by 
1932 it was estimated he had lost 60 percent 
of his fortune. It was said that he did not 
accept a cabinet post after Roosevelt was 
elected President because he wanted to 
recoup his fortunes at law. 

In addition to his work at the Versailles 
Conference, he also had other foreign jobs. 
He was counsel for the Government of Mexi- 
co and represented the Government of Peru 
before President Wilson in an arbitration of 
a controversy with Chile. 

In 1933, Mr. Davies became counsel to 
President Trujillo of the Dominican Repub- 
lic. The next year he was counsel for the 
United States Government in an Egyptian 
arbitration case in Vienna. He pleaded the 
case in French. 

In 1936, President Roosevelt summoned 
him to ask what diplomatic post he would 
like. Davies answered either Russia or Ger- 
many. Thus he became Ambassador to 
Russia. 

ATTENDED TREASON TRIALS 


Shortly after his arrival in Moscow he 
began making friends in official circles, more 
than any other previous American envoy. 

Mr. Davies was possibly the only ambas- 
sador who attended every day of the treason 
trials in: 1937 and 1938. He made two long 
trips to the interior of Russia, visiting fac- 
tories, hospitals, and children’s camps and 
attending ballets and plays. He also col- 
lected Russian art. 

Although he was an avowed capitalist, Mr. 
Davies got along well in Russia. He was the 
first foreign envoy to have a personal inter- 
view with Dictator Josef Stalin. That came 
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in 1938 as Mr. Davies was leaving Moscow to 
take over as Ambassador to Belgium and 
Minister to Luxembourg. 

Upon his departure from Moscow, he was 
given a farewell dinner by Foreign Commis- 
sar Maxim Litvinov, who asked him to pass 
on in the United States the “unbiased judg- 
ments” of his studies of Soviet life. Mr. Da- 
vies prepared a dispatch called “A Brief on 
the Facts as to the Soviet Union.” His book, 
Mission to Moscow,” was intended as a con- 
tinuation of that report. 

Mr, Davies resigned his diplomatic posts in 
January 1940 to become a special assistant 
to Secretary of State Hull on war emergency 
problems and policies. He resigned in No- 
vember of the same year to devote himself 
to personal affairs. 

He returned to government in 1943 to head 
the President’s committee on war relief. In 
the same year, as a special envoy for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, he made preliminary ar- 
rangements for the Teheran conference 
which brought Roosevelt, Stalin, and Prime 
Minister Churchill of Great Britain together 
in Iran. 

GOT TOP UNITED STATES HONOR 

After Roosevelt’s death, Mr. Davies was 
sent by President Truman to confer with 
Churchill about plans for the Potsdam Con- 
ference in Germany and he served as a mem- 
ber of the United States delegation. 

He also served as a member of the com- 
mission on universal military training after 
World War II as a Truman appointee. 

In 1946 Mr. Davies was awarded the order 
of merit, the highest civilian award bestowed 
by the American Government. 

Mr. Davies in 1955 offered his Washington 
estate, Tregaron, to the Government as a 
graduate school for students of international 
government or a home for the Vice President. 

In 1952, Mr. Davies established a scholar- 
ship to the University of Wisconsin for grad- 
uates of Watertown high school, and also was 
given a UW honorary doctors of laws degree. 

Mr. Davies’ first marriage in 1902 was to 
Emlen Knight, Ashland, the daughter of a 
wealthy lumberman. She divorced him in 
1935. They had three daughters. 

TYDINGS IS SON-IN-LAW 

The year of the divorce he married Marjorie 
Post Hutton, heiress of the General Foods 
fortune, in a huge society wedding. She 
divorced him in 1955, charging mental 
cruelty. 

One of his daughters, after a divorce, 
married Millard E. Tydings, former United 
States Senator from Maryland. Tydings was 
a member of Mr. Davies’ Washington law 
firm, Davies, Richberg, Tydings & Landa. 

His other daughters are Mrs. E. Fontaine 
Broun, wife of a Washington attorney, and 
Mrs. Robert L. Grosjean, now with her hus- 
band in Hamburg, Germany. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
death of Joseph E. Davies took from 
life’s stage a man whose contribution 
will live long after there are men alive 
who knew him. 

Mr. Davies came to the United States 
from Wales and settled in Watertown, 
Wis. He was a distinguished lawyer and 
scholar, a confidant of Presidents, and 
a philanthropist of discriminating taste. 
My State will reap the benefits of his 
generosity for generations to come. 

Perhaps the service to his country for 
which Mr. Davies was most widely 
known was his leadership of the mission 
to Moscow after World War II, in which 
he represented President Roosevelt per- 
sonally in difficult negotiations with 
Stalin. 

But Wisconsin will remember and 
revere him for his contributions to our 
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State. He graduated with honors from 
the University of Wisconsin. He was a 
distinguished attorney in Madison. He 
was a Democratic candidate for the 
Senate in 1918, and, though unsuccess- 
ful, he made his imprint on the political 
life of the State. He gave the University 
of Wisconsin a collection of modern 
Russian art valued at $100,000. In the 
cultural, political, and business life of 
Wisconsin he was a force of incalculable 
influence. 

The life of Joseph E. Davies illustrates 
again the old truth: To live in lives that 
come after us is not to die. Joseph 
Davies lives on in the contributions he 
made to the lives of generations still un- 
born in Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, the Madison Capital 
Times contained an editorial on Satur- 
day, May 10, which epitomized the story 
of Joseph E. Davies. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial, entitled “Jo- 
seph Davies—Success Story of a Son of 
Wisconsin,” be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOSEPH Davies—Success Story or a Son OF 
WISCONSIN 

The fabulous success story of a son of 
Wisconsin who rose from humble birth to sit 
with the mighty of the world came to a quiet 
end early today when Joseph E. Davies died 
in Washington, D. C., at the age of 81. 

Few men of our time can look back on the 
record of achievement made by this man 
whose forebears came to this country from 
Wales in 1814 and settled at Watertown. 
By hard work and skillful management of 
his finances he became a man of great wealth. 
He was an outstanding member of the legal 
profession, recognized as an authority on 
antitrust laws, He was a distinguished 
scholar. 

But he will be remembered most as a man 
who walked intimately with the history- 
making events of his time. 

He was a close confidante of and adviser to 
three Presidents at a time when this coun- 
try and the world passed through some of 
the most turbulent events of history. He 
was at Wilson’s side in the Peace Conference 
following World War I. In those anxious 
days before World War II he headed Roose- 
velt’s famed mission to Moscow, repre- 
sented him in delicate negotiations with 
Stalin and helped to prepare and conduct 
the historic Teheran conference of Stalin, 
Roosevelt, and Churchill. He was at the 
side of Truman at the Potsdam Conference 
following World War II. 

The mark of success was on Joe Davies 
from the time he came to the University of 
Wisconsin from which he graduated with 
honors. He was admitted to practice in 
1901 and was soon serving as Jefferson 
County district attorney. He became a 
member of the Madison law firm of Aylward, 
Davies, Olbrich, and Hill. 

He was interested in politics and soon rose 
to prominence. He caught the eye of Presi- 
dent Wilson and was named head of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in 1915. 

In 1918 he became the Democratic candi- 
date for the United States Senate in this 
State. He had little chance for success, how- 
ever, because he was running in support of 
Wilson’s war policies and Wisconsin was 
strongly against intervention. 

During the Republican era of Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover he had little prominent 
participation in public life but he continued 
to build his law business, representing sev- 
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eral foreign governments as well as domestic 
clients. 

With the election of Roosevelt he was again 
called upon for service and became one of 
the most notable characters in that colorful 
and tempestous era. 

Mr. Davies was a man of great charm and 
talent. He held a long string of honorary 
degrees from universities and colleges in this 
country and abroad. He also held the Medal 
of Merit, his country’s highest civilian dec- 
oration. He had been honored likewise by 
other nations. 

He was a man of culture and used his 
wealth to collect objects of art. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has a $100,000 collection of 
modern Russian art which Mr. Davies 
donated. 

His home in Washington, Tregaron on 
Klingle Road, is one of the show places of the 
Atlantic seaboard. Its fabulous gardens 
were opened to the public for sightseeing and 
charitable fund raising drives. 

Joe Davies found his place in history. He 
will be remembered here at home as one of 
Wisconsin’s most distinguished sons. His 
achievements reflect honor on the State of 
his birth, education, and training. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, to- 
day, following funeral services, one of 
America’s truly fine men, Joseph E. 
Davies, a native of Wisconsin and a long- 
time official of the Federal Government 
in many capacities, will be laid to rest. 

It was my privilege to become early 
acquainted with Mr. Davies and to know 
him very well for a number of years. I 
saw him on many occasions, and I always 
found him to be a most kindly and fine 
and sincere man. I also found him to be 
a man deeply interested in the welfare 
of his Government. 

He not only served America in many 
posts, but even after he left his official 
Government capacities he made use of 
his brilliant mind in trying to be helpful 
to individuals in all types of executive 
work. 

I shall miss him as a friend, and I 
shall, most of all, regret that his brilliant 
mind has been lost to the service of 
America. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements made in 
that connection be limited to 3 minutes, 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES CODE, RELAT- 

ING TO SERVICE OF CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE 

ARMED FORCES 

A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend title 10, United States Code, by 
striking out provisions requiring certain re- 
tired enlisted members of the Regular Army 
or Regular Air Force to serve in the Army 
Reserve and Air Force Reserve, respectively 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 
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REPORT oF FEDERAL Crvit. DEFENSE 
ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, Washington, 
D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of that Administration, for the year 1957 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 217 or 
HousiNd ACT 

A letter from the Administrator, Housing 

and Home Finance Agency, Washington, 

D. C., proposing legislation to amend section 

217 of the National Housing Act; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


COMPENSATION OF COMMISSIONERS OF DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
fix and adjust the compensation of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MOTOR 
VEHICLE PARKING Facıurry Acr or 1942 


A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the District of Columbia Motor Vehicle 
Parking Facility Act of 1942, as amended, 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Report ON PERSONAL AND REAL PROPERTY MADE 
AVAILABLE AND DISPOSED OF TO PUBLIC 
HEALTH AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 

ting, pursuant to law, a report covering 

personal property made available for distri- 
bution to public health and educational in- 
stitutions and civil defense organizations 
and real property disposed of to public 
health and educational institutions, for the 

period January 1, through March 31, 1958 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Government Operations. 


ReEvisep Laws or Hawar, 1955 


A letter from the Secretary of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, transmitting the Revised 
Laws of Hawali, 1955 (with accompanying 
documents); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


CLAIM or COEUR D'ALENE INDIANS v. THE 
UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, Washington, D. C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, that proceed- 

in the case of the Coeur D'Alene 
Tribe of Indians v. The United States have 
been finally concluded (with accompanying 
papers; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
CLAIM OF ARIKARA, MANDAN, AND Gros VENTRE 
INDIANS V. THE UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, 
Indian Claims Commission, Washington, 
D. C., reporting, pursuant to law, that pro- 
cecdings in the case of the Arikara, Mandan, 
and Gros Ventre Tribes of Indians v. The 
United States, have been finally concluded 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 

MISSION 


A letter from the Acting Chairman, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 
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A letter from the Acting Chairman, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., transmitting a draft of 
legislation to further amend Public Law 
85-162 and Public Law 141, 84th Congress, 
1st session, to increase the authorization for 
appropriations to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

A letter from the Acting Chairman, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, Wash- 
ington, D, C., transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to further amend Public 
Law 85-162 as amended to increase the au- 
thorization for appropriations to the Atomic 
Energy Commission in accordance with sec- 
tion 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. 


COURT OPINION IN CASE OF LYM ENGINEERING 
CO. AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the clerk, United States 
Court of Claims, Washington, D. C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the court’s opinion 
in the case of Joseph H. Lym, doing business 
as Lym Engineering Co. against the United 
States, rendered on May 7, 1958 (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, withdrawing the name of 
Dick-Chih Chung from a report transmitted 
to the Senate on May 15, 1957, pursuant to 
section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
with a view to the adjustment of his im- 
migration status (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary: 


“Resolution S. 490 


“Resolution memorializing Congress to 
amend the Constitution of the United 
States of America to allow a child born 
in a foreign land of any American couple, 
citizens of the United States of America, 
to be eligible to become President of the 
United States if the father of said child 
is in military service under orders to serve 
in foreign lands 
“Resolved, That the General Assembly of 

the State of Rhode Island and Providence 

Plantations now requests the members of 

the Congress to amend the Constitution of 

the United States of America to allow a child, 
born in foreign lands, of any American 
parents who are citizens of the United States 
of America, to be eligible to become Presi- 
dent of the United States if the father of said 
child is in military service under orders to 
serve in foreign lands; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the general assembly 
earnestly requests the Senators and Con- 
gressmen from the State of Rhode Island in 
the Congress of the United States to work 
valiantly for such an amendment; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
hereby authorized and directed to transmit 
to the presiding officers in both branches of 
said Congress and to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Con- 
gress of the United States, duly certified 
copies of this resolution.” 
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A resolution adopted by the City Commis- 
sion of the city of Traverse, Mich., protest- 
ing against the diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

Resolutions adopted by the city councils 
of the cities of San Fernando, Burbank, 
Arcadia, and Pomona, all in the State of 
California, favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide funds for the uninterrupted 
continuation of the construction of the Los 
Angeles County drainage area project by 
the Corps of Engineers of the United States; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Florence O. Morrow, of San Francisco, Calif., 
relating to the treatment of the Vice Presi- 
dent in Peru; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 


RESOLUTIONS OF LUMBER AND 
SAWMILL WORKERS LOCAL UNION 
2724, THE DALLES, OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from James Allen, re- 
cording secretary of Local Union 2724, 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers, of The 
Dalles, Oreg., setting forth a series of 
resolutions adopted by that local, re- 
lating to Federal housing, and the ex- 
tension of Federal unemployment bene- 
fits. I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter and resolutions be printed in the 
RecorD, as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


LUMBER AND SAWMILL WORKERS, 
The Dalles, Oreg., May 5, 1958. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sm: The Local Union 2724 of the 
Dalles area has asked me to write you, asking 
your support on the enclosed resolutions as 
this local is very much in favor of said 
resolutions. 

Thanking you, I remain, 

JAMES ALLEN, 
Recording Secretary, Local Union 2724. 


Submitted by: Executive committee. 
Subject: Federal housing. 
RESOLUTION NO. 5 


Whereas the administration, through hard 
money and tight credit policies, departure 
from the basic principles of guaranteed low- 
interest financing on moderate-priced homes 
for American citizens, the undercutting of 
the GI housing program, and a general fail- 
ure to recognize the importance of good 
housing to the American standard of living, 
has brought about over the past several 
years a drastic decline in residential con- 
struction in the United States; and 

Whereas residential construction is one of 
the most basic industries in the economy 
creating jobs not only in the building tfades 
and in the lumber and forest products in- 
dustry, but also in industries which supply 
furniture, appliances, materials of all types, 
automobiles, etc.; and 

Whereas the entire country is now suffer- 
ing from a serious recession brought about 
by the same policies and attitudes which 
first created the recession in the residential 
construction and lumber industries: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the 21st annual convention 
of the Western Council of Lumber and Saw- 
mill Workers, AFL-CIO, That every effort be 
made to secure legislation in the current ses- 
sion of Congress which will revive residen- 
tial construction and the lumber industry, 
thereby stimulating the entire economy and 
placing it on the road to recovery, and be 
it further 
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Resolved, That each district council and 
local union contact its Congressman and 
Senators to urge adoption of the following 
basic housing program for the United States: 

1. Extension of the veterans housing pro- 
gram, due to expire this year, with adequate 
funds made available for direct Federal loans 
with interest rates not to exceed a maximum 
of 4½ percent. 

2. Revival of the FHA program by the out- 
lawing of discounts, the establishment of a 
5-percent maximum limit on interest 
charged, the substantial liberalization of 
downpayments, and the increase in the size 
of loans which can be guaranteed under the 
FHA program. 

3. A substantial increase in the funds 
available to the Federal National Mortgage 
Association for purchase of mortgages, and 
whatever other measures may be n 
to increase the volume of credit available 
for mortgages in the United States. If the 
administration insists on using tight credit 
as a means for allegedly fighting inflation, 
the mortgage sector of the economy must be 
isolated from the effects of this policy by 
special Federal credit arrangements. 

4. A substantial increase in the funds 
available for slum clearance and urban re- 
newal and redevelopment. Congress should 
authorize, at a minimum, the construction 
of 200,000 low-rent public housing units 
per year. 

5. Establishment of a national mortgage 
corporation to make available low-interest, 
long-term loans for construction of coopera- 
tive, nonprofit rental and sales housing for 
moderate-income families at a rate of at 
least 500,000 units a year. 

6. Provision of liberal financial aid to 
builders for construction of good rental 
housing within the means of moderate-in- 
come families. 

7. Establishment of a program designed to 
provide good homes for rural families within 
their means, and establishing safeguards as- 
suring decent housing for migrant farm 
workers; and be it further 

Resolved, That every effort be made to 
have established as a national goal the con- 
struction of not less than 2 million new 
residences a year, in recognition of the need 
for improving the standard of living of the 13 
million American families now forced to live 
in substandard houses, and the tremendous 
demand for additional housing which will 
soon become effective with the increases in 
labor force and rates of family formation 
expected during the 1960's. 

Respectfully submitted. 

EARL HARTLEY, 
Secretary, Executive Committee. 


Submitted by: Executive commitee. 


Subject: Extension of Federal unemploy- 

ment benefits. 

RESOLUTION NO. 9 

Whereas in the current recession, the 
State unemployment compensation laws 
have proved grossly inadequate, both as to 
weekly benefit amounts and duration, as a 
consequence of which the unemployed work- 
er does not receive enough to meet his non- 
deferable expenses, nor does he receive bene- 
fits for a long enough time to tide him ov 
his period of unemployment; and ` 

Whereas due to the inter-State competi- 
tion between industry and the preoccupa- 
tion of some State Employment Security 
Administrators in keeping unemployment 
compensation tax rates down as a method 
of “improving the business climate in the 
State,” benefits have steadily deteriorated 
in relation to wage levels so that State laws 
have become progressively more inadequate; 
and 

Whereas the States have failed to respond 
to the repeated pleas of the President and 
the letter-writing of the Secretary of Labor, 
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calling upon them voluntarily to raise their 
weekly benefit amounts and duration to a 
level where the program could provide the 
first line of defense against recession, which 
the country urgently needs; and 

Whereas the President now, in recognition 
of this failure, has come forth with a pro- 
posal to extend temporarily the duration of 
unemployment compensation benefits for in- 
dividuals who have exhausted their rights 
under the State system, but this proposal 
will not solve the problem of benefit 
amounts which are too low, nor will it ba- 
sically or permanently solve the problem of 
inadequate State laws: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the 21st annual convention 
of the Western Council of Lumber and Saw- 
mill Workers, That it call upon Congress 
and the President to support the principles 
and provisions of the Kennedy bill (S. 3244), 
which would impose Federal benefit stand- 
ards in the States as a condition to granting 
the tax offset, and would also provide imme- 
diate relief by way of Federal supplementa- 
tion of inadequate State benefits, both as to 
amount and duration. The President's pro- 
posal for Federal unemployment compensa- 
tion for exhaustees should not be permitted 
to divert attention from the need for passage 
of the Kennedy bill, which would solve the 
basic problems in unemployment compensa- 
tion in the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senators of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and Montana, and the 10 other 
Senators who have joined with Senator KEN- 
NEDY in sponsoring S. 3244, be commended 
for initiating a program which is so urgent- 
ly needed for the welfare of our country. 

Respectfully submitted. 

EARL HARTLEY, 
Secretary, Executive Committee. 


RESOLUTION OF AMERICAN ACAD- 
EMY OF GENERAL PRACTICE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
American Academy of General Practice, 
at its annual convention in Dallas, Tex., 
which was held recently, adopted a reso- 
lution in opposition to House bill 9467, 
the Social Security Amendments of 1958. 

The medical profession of America is 
strongly opposed to this legislation. I 
ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion adopted at the convention be printed 
in the REcorp, and referred to the appro- 
priate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE CONGRESS OF 

DELEGATES OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 

GENERAL PRACTICE IN CONVENTION ASSEM- 

BLED IN DALLAS, TEX., MARCH 24, 1958 

Whereas the Forand bill, H. R. 9467, 85th 
Congress, is very clearly a new form of 
socialized medicine, and is contrary to the 
doctrine of individual freedom, and 

Whereas the American Medical Associa- 
tion has announced that it will strongly op- 
pose passage of the Forand bill: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Academy of 
General Practice, through its congress of 
delegates assembled in Dallas, Tex., for its 
10th annual scientific assembly, express its 
disapproval of this proposed legislation and 
go on record also as strongly opposing pas- 
sage of the Forand bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That the action taken by this 
congress on this resolution be made known 
to all AAGP members, and that the execu- 
tive director of this organization make the 
feeling of this congress known to the proper 
Congressional committees in Washington. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 3307. A bill to reinstate certain termi- 
nated oil and gas leases (Rept. No. 1552). 

By Mr. NEUBERGER, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

S. 1191. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange lands at Olympic 
National Park, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1553). 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments: 

H. R. 7454. An act to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to provide for the free inporta- 
tion by colleges and universities of sound re- 
cordings and film to be used by them in 
certain nonprofit radio and television broad- 
casts (Rept. No. 1554). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Bolon B. Turner, of Arkansas, to be a 
judge of the Tax Court of the United States; 

John Gregory Bruce, of Kentucky, to be 
a judge of the Tax Court of the United 
States; 

Russell E. Train, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a judge of the Tax Court of the 
United States; 

Bruce M. Forrester, of Missouri, to be a 
judge of the Tax Court of the United States; 
and 

Howard F. Johnson, of New York, to be 
assayer of the United States Assay Office, 
New York, N. Y. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 3780. A bill directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain property in 
the State of New Mexico to the Pueblo of 
Santo Domingo; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 3781. A bill to extend and amend the 
laws relating to urban-renewal and low-rent 
housing; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLARK when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 3782. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, in order 
to (1) assure for the Civil Aeronautics Board 
independent participation and representa- 
tion in court proceedings, (2) provide for 
review of nonhearing Board determinations 
in the courts of appeals, and (3) clarify 
present provisions concerning the time for 
seeking judicial review; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MacNuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3783. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp to commemorate 
the 200th anniversary of life insurance in 
the United States in 1959; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. BEALL: 
S. 3784. A bill for the relief of Pilar Diez 
Castello; and 
S. 3785. A bill for the relief of Shoshanna 
Preiss; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ANDERSON (by request): 
S. 3786. A bill to further amend Public 
Law 85-162 and Public Law 84-141, to in- 
crease the authorization for appropriations 
to the Atomic Energy Commission in accord- 
ance with section 261 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 


OSes; 

S. 3787. A bill to further amend Public 
Law 85-162, as amended, to increase the au- 
thorization for appropriations to the Atomic 
Energy Commission in accordance with sec- 
tion 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3788. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Atomic Energy Commission in ac- 
cordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim the month of 
August 15, 1958, to September 15, 1958, in- 
clusive, as National Allergy Month; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HILL when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. CAPEHART) : 

S. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to amend 
section 217 of the National Housing Act; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and Mr. 
SMATHERS) : 

S. J. Res. 172. Joint resolution to reaffirm 
national policy to aid and encourage the 
establishment, operation, and growth of 
farmer cooperatives as an effective and 
proven means of helping farmers help 
themselves to achieve a free, expanding, and 
prosperous agriculture; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


STUDY OF TRANSPORTATION POLI- 
CIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, a reso- 
lution providing for a study of trans- 
portation policies in the United States. 

Mr. President, on April 30, following 
weeks of hearings, the Subcommittee on 
Surface Transportation of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce submitted a report outlining 
an eight-point program to assist the 
transportation industry in this country 
and the railroads in particular. 

One of the recommendations of the 
subcommittee was for a transportation 
policy study of a number of long-range 
policy matters that need extensive study 
and recommendations to the end that 
appropriate legislation be enacted to in- 
sure a sound national transportation 
system. These problems cannot be 
solved by hearings alone because of the 
amount of specialized work that must be 
done to bring forth workable solutions, 
but require the full time and attention 
of a group of experts. In the report it is 
stated that results of the studies should 
be reported to the committee within 18 
months. The purpose of the resolution is 
to implement the subcommittee recom- 
mendations in order that the studies 
may get under way at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 303) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, as follows: 


Whereas a sound national transportation 
system is essential to the continued eco- 
nomic development and defense of the 
United States; and 

Whereas fair and equitable Federal policies 
are n to assure such a sound na- 
tional transportation system; and 

Whereas hearings held by the Surface 
Transportation Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
have disclosed there is urgent need for a 
comprehensive study of such transportation 
policy, and related problems by the Con- 
gress, to the end that sound policies may 
be evolved: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized under sections 134 (a) and 136 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, and in accordance with its juris- 
diction specified by rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, to examine, inves- 
tigate, and make a complete study of any 
and all matters pertaining to— 

1. The need for regulation of rta- 
tion under present-day conditions and, if 
there is need for regulation, the type and 
character of that regulation. 

2. The area of Federal policy dealing with 
Government assistance provided the various 
forms of transportation and the desirability 
of a system of user charges to be assessed 
against those using such facilities. 

3. The subject of the ownership of one 
form of transportation by another. 

4. Federal policy on the subject of con- 
solidations and mergers in the transportation 
industry. 

5. Policy considerations for the kind and 
amount of railroad passenger service neces- 
sary to serve the public and provide for the 
national defense. 

6. The relationship between Federal regu- 
lation (and exemption therefrom) and Fed- 
eral promotional policy in regard to the var- 
ious forms of transportation. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from the date this resolu- 
tion is agreed to, to January 31, 1959, in- 
clusive, is authorized (1) make such expen- 
ditures as it deems advisable; (2) employ 
on a temporary basis, technical, clerical, and 
other assistants and consultants; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1959. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 

shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT OF 
LAWS RELATING TO URBAN RE- 
NEWAL AND LOW-RENT HOUSING 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate referral, a bill to 
extend and amend the laws relating to 
urban renewal and low-rent housing. 
This bill is an attempt, after consulta- 
tion with a great many interested or- 
ganizations and the staff of the Commit- 
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tee on Banking and Currency, to draw 
some definitive legislation in these 
fields, and I am sure the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Housing, the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. Sparkman], and his col- 
leagues, will give the matter their care- 
ful thought. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3781) to extend and amend 
the laws relating to urban renewal and 
low-rent housing, introduced by Mr. 
CLaRK, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL AERONAU- 
TICS ACT OF 1938, AS AMENDED 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a letter from the Chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, request- 
ing the proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3782) to amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, in 
order to (1) assure for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board independent participa- 
tion and representation in court proceed- 
ings, (2) provide for review of nonhear- 
ing Board determinations in the courts 
of appeals, and (3) clarify present pro- 
visions concerning the time for seeking 
judicial review, introduced by Mr. MaG- 
Nuson, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. Macnuson 
is as follows: 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, April 30, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, United States 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: The Civil Aeronau- 
tices Board recommends to the Congress for 
its consideration a proposed bill “To amend 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, in order to (1) assure for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board independent participation and 
representation in court proceedings, (2) pro- 
vide for review of nonhearing Board deter- 
minations in the courts of appeals, and (3) 
clarify present provisions concerning the 
time for seeking judicial review.” 

The Board has been advised by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget that there is no objection 
to the presentation of the bill to the Con- 
gress for its consideration, but that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget does not favor enact- 
ment of the legislation in its present form. 
The Bureau has indicated, however, that it 
would not object to legislation which would 
place the Board under the Hobbs Act, 

Sincerely yours, 
James R. DURFEE, 
Chairman, 


NATIONAL ALLERGY MONTH 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, except when 
we ourselves are the sufferers, few of us 
are aware of the misery caused by the 
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allergic diseases. It is true that they are 
seldom dramatic and rarely cause death 
of themselves—though they can well be 
contributory causes of death. Nonethe- 
less, Mr. President, the allergic diseases 
bring miserable periods to more than 
1 of every 20 Americans annually. 

Hay fever alone afflicts some 7 to 8 
million of our fellow citizens each year. 
During its attacks its victims may be un- 
able to read, work, or carry on their 
ordinary activities. Hearing may be im- 
paired, and infections of the ears and 
the sinuses may result. These people 
lose millions of days of work at tremend- 
ous cost to themselves and to the coun- 
try. Not enough of us recognize that hay 
fever is in reality a serious disease. 

Other allergic diseases, such as asthma, 
allergic dermatitis, contact dermatitis, 
and urticaria, are also serious diseases. 
With the rapid introduction of new 
chemicals and new materials in indus- 
try that we have witnessed in recent 
years, the incidence of contact derma- 
titis is increasing. 

While we need considerably more re- 
search and further knowledge concern- 
ing these diseases, and while we need 
to encourage many more people to join 
in the fight against the allergic diseases, 
I am happy to report that we have 
learned a good deal about them, that we 
can prevent them in some instances, that 
we can provide cures in others, and that 
there are people who are interested and 
who are contributing much to alleviating 
the sufferings caused by allergic diseases. 

I refer to the dedicated group of doc- 
tors and laymen who brought into being 
the Allergy Foundation of America and 
who, through the foundation, are doing 
a remarkable job of stimulating interest 
in the allergic diseases, raising funds, 
promoting research and educating the 
public in this field. The educational 
work is most important and is being 
carried on effectively. One recent in- 
formation campaign conducted by the 
foundation on radio and television re- 
sulted in over 94,000 requests for further 
information. That was a remarkable 
result. But for the foundation it repre- 


sents only a . Its directors plan 
to expand this vital educational program 
this year. 


Mr. President, it is important that the 
Congress do what it can to lend approval, 
encouragement, and help to so worth- 
while an undertaking. 

It is with this in mind and with the 
hope that the Congress will promptly 
approve it, that I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a joint resolution re- 
questing the President to proclaim the 
month of August 15, 1958, to September 
15, 1958, as National Allergy Month. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 170) 

the President to proclaim the 
month of August 15, 1958, to September 
15, 1958, inclusive, as National Allergy 
Month, introduced by Mr. HILL, was re- 
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ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Whereas there is presently need for na- 
tionwide action for the prevention, treat- 
ment and cure of the allergic diseases; and 

Whereas the Allergy Foundation of Ameri- 
ca is working diligently in the fight against 
the allergic diseases; and 

Whereas public understanding and sup- 
port is desperately needed in order to provide 
adequate treatment for allergy sufferers, ade- 
quate research in the field of prevention, 
treatment and cure of the allergic diseases, 
and to promote adequate public and pro- 
fessional allergy education: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation designating 
the month beginning August 15, 1958, and 
ending September 15, 1958, as National Al- 
lergy Month, and urging the people through- 
out the Nation to cooperate in the fight for 
the prevention, treatment, and cure of al- 
lergic illness, and inviting the communities 
of the United States to observe such month 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECURITY 
ACT OF 1954—AMENDMENT 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit an amendment to Senate 
bill 3318, the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, and ask for its appropriate referral. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I may say this amendment is co- 
sponsored by the distinguished Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], I hope 
other Senators I tried to reach over the 
weekend will put their names on the 
amendment as cosponsors. 

Mr. President, some years ago—imme- 
diately after World War Il—there was 
created in the Department of State the 
office of Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs. That office was occu- 
pied by the Honorable Will Clayton 
during those critical postwar years when 
the economies of the Free World were in 
the throes of postwar readjustment. 
That office was subsequently discon- 
tinued and its functions merged with 
those of the Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs. 

At the present time, however, the 
Soviet economic offensive, especially in 
underdeveloped areas of the world, is as- 
suming increasing importance. It is 
essential, therefore, that the United 
States strengthen its mutual security 
program by giving special attention to 
the economic needs of countries strug- 
gling to maintain their independence. 

Furthermore, among the more im- 
portant changes made in the mutual se- 
curity program last year was one 
designed to carry out a recommendation 
of the Senate Special Committee To 
Study the Foreign Aid Program; namely, 
“that coordinating arrangements for in- 
terrelating foreign aid policies with other 
activities abroad should be improved, and 
that the Department of State should 
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have clear and unquestioned responsi- 
bility for coordinating military and other 
aid programs with foreign policy.” 

In accordance with the changes made 
last year in the mutual security legis- 
lation, the executive branch took action 
resulting in concentrating coordinating 
power and responsibility in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

The amendment I submit will reestab- 
lish in the Department of State the posi- 
tion of Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs. Adoption of this 
amendment by Congress will emphasize 
the importance we attach to the in- 
creased responsibilities of the Depart- 
ment of State in the field of economic 
activity. 

My cosponsors and I urge the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to include 
this amendment in the Mutual Security 
Act of 1958. 


PROGRAM TO ALLEVIATE CONDI- 
TIONS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT — AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. COTTON submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 3683) to establish an ef- 
fective program to alleviate conditions 
of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in certain 
economically depressed areas, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


REPORT OF DELEGATION AP- 
POINTED TO ATTEND THE COM- 
MONWEALTH PARLIAMENTARY 
ASSOCIATION MEETING AT NEW 
DELHI, INDIA (S. DOC. NO, 100) 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, last De- 
cember it was my pleasure to be chair- 
man of a Senate delegation appointed to 
attend the Commonwealth Parliamen- 
tary Association conference at New Del- 
hi, India, at the invitation of the asso- 
ciation’s branches in the Parliaments of 
India, Ceylon, and Pakistan. The other 
members of the delegation were junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
and the junior Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Morton]. Mr. Arthur Kuhl of the 
staff of the Foreign Relations Committee 
served as staff assistant for the American 
delegation. Our attendance was au- 
age by Senate Resolutions 160 and 

77. 

I have the honor today to submit to 
the Senate the unanimous report of the 
delegation. In particular, I wish to call 
the attention of the Senate to our rec- 
ommendation that delegates from the 
Congress should, in the event they are 
invited, attend all future Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association conferences, 
The importance of the personal contacts 
and exchange of ideas and views with the 
delegates from countries members of the 
Commonwealth cannot be overempha- 
sized. These conferences are invaluable 
for the role they play in bringing about 
better international understanding and 
promoting peace. 

I considered it a privilege to have 
served as chairman of the delegation. I 
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want to thank the junior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], and the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] 
for their cooperation and assistance. I 
am sure their presence and participation 
at the conference sessions, as well as at 
the many conference functions, left dele- 
gates throughout the Commonwealth 
with favorable and lasting impressions 
of American good will. I also wish in 
behalf of the delegation to thank Mr. 
Kuhl for his very helpful and able serv- 
ices. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report of the delegation, 
which is 35 pages long, be printed as a 
Senate document and that 1,000 copies 
be printed for the use of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Address delivered by him at dedication 
ceremonies, Point Arguello Naval Missile 
Facility, on May 10, 1958. 

Address delivered by him before Southern 
California United Press Editors at Ojai, Calif., 
on May 10, 1958. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

Article entitled “Union Racketeering: The 
Responsibility of the Bar,” written by Sena- 
tor KENNEDY, and published in the American 
Bar Association Journal of May 1958. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF NAVY 
NURSE CORPS 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the 50th anniversary of the 
establishment of the Navy Nurse Corps 
tomorrow. 

On May 13, 1958, the Navy Nurse Corps 
will celebrate the 50th anniversary of its 
founding. The history of the Navy 
Nurse Corps is one of steady progress 
and quiet achievement. It is therefore 
most appropriate that we take this occa- 
sion to review its history and give proper 
recognition to the dedicated women of 
the Navy Nurse Corps who have made 
this record possible. 

The first trained nurses in the Navy, 
though not an official unit, were a group 
of women employed at the Naval Hospi- 
tal, Norfolk, Va., in 1898, to care for the 
sick and wounded of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. This group was neither en- 
rolled nor enlisted, nor were they sure of 
being paid. A verbal agreement was 
made that they should be reimbursed for 
the traveling expenses and receive mod- 
erate pay if means could be found. 
Later, they were paid from a fund not 
appropriated by Congress. They served 
50 days. 

At various other times, on recommen- 
dation of its medical officers, the Navy 
employed trained nurses on a contract 
tee to meet needs in certain naval facil- 

es, 
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Upon establishment of the Nurse 
Corps as an integral unit of the Navy 
in 1908, nurses were assigned to 
the Naval Medical School Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. The group consisted 
of a superintendent, a chief nurse, and 
18 nurses. As the Navy did not provide 
quarters for these nurses, it was neces- 
sary for them to rent a house and open 
their own mess. 

Early in 1909 nurses were sent to the 
naval hospitals in Annapolis, Md., and 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Soon they were receiv- 
ing orders for duty at Mare Island, 
Calif., and other naval hospitals. In 
1910 the Navy sent its first nurses to the 
Philippine Islands, and soon after to 
Guam, Honolulu, Yokohama, Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, Haiti, and Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba. 

As the only women of the Navy, the 
nurses were a unique group. Congres- 
sional order designated them neither as 
officers nor enlisted men, but they had a 
military, as distinguished from civilian, 
status. On several occasions the deci- 
sions of the Judge Advocate General of- 
ficially recognized them as members of 
the naval service, and amenable to naval 
discipline. 

In the First World War came the first 
great challenge to the Navy Nurse Corps. 
By now, the nursing profession had de- 
veloped into a self-sufficient, organized 
unit. Women had entered into a new 
era of recognition, and were participat- 
ing in many activities and occupations 
from which the prejudices of an earlier 
day had barred them. Schools of nurs- 
ing had been elevated to high standards, 
with the training of nurses a well-or- 
dered educational process. It was well 
for the Nation that this body of trained 
nurses was ready to assist in caring for 
the wounded and ill of the Armed 
Forces. The epidemic of influenza 
which swept the civilian population, as 
well as the Military Establishments, 
added to the urgency of nursing needs. 

During the First World War, the pro- 
fessional nurses of the United States es- 
tablished their worth for all time, and 
their sacrifices, their courage, their de- 
votion to duty, as well as their achieve- 
ments, earned them the respect and love 
of the fighting men and their country- 
men. 

Navy nurses served creditably in this 
coming-of-age, and their record during 
that war is an enviable one. They were 
assigned to hospitals in England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and on the coast of 
France. On loan to Army medical facili- 
ties, some Navy nurses served with field 
units in France. Four Navy nurses were 
awarded the Navy Cross for outstanding 
service, 3 of the awards being made post- 
humously; 2 other nurses received the 
Army citation “for special, meritorious, 
and conspicuous service.” 

Soon after World War I, the Nation 
began a program of disarmament. With 
abandon, the United States Navy, along 
with other services, was stripped of 
power and ships and men. The Nurse 
Corps was reduced in numbers until, in 
1935, under the Economy Act, its mem- 
bership dwindled to 332. 

Some months before the Japanese 
struck, American dependents of service- 
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men, along with other women nationals, 
were evacuated from most of the Pacific 
islands, but Navy nurses stayed on at 
their stations to care for the men of the 
service. When the attack came, Navy 
nurses were on duty at Pearl Harbor, 
Kaneohe Bay, the Philippines, Guam, 
and aboard the U. S. S. Solace. 

Five nurses were captured at Guam, 
but were repatriated after being in- 
terned in Japan for 6 months. One of 
these nurses returned to Guam in 1944, 
the first Navy nurse to set foot on that 
island again after it was retaken from 
the Japanese. 

Eleven Navy nurses, taken at Canacao 
in the Philippines, were freed in Feb- 
ruary 1945 at Los Banos, near Manila, 
25 miles inside enemy lines, after 37 
months of imprisonment by the Japa- 
nese. In March 1945, the nurses ar- 
rived in San Francisco by Naval Air 
Transport. All during the imprisonment 
these courageous women cared for the 
sick and wounded in the internment 
camp, working under tremendous diffi- 
culties. In September 1945, all were 
awarded the Bronze Star Medal by the 
Navy; and the Army’s distinguished Unit 
Badge. 

All through the war, thousands of 
Reserve Nurses served beside the mem- 
bers of the Regular Corps all over the 
world. On July 31, 1945, a fortnight 
before the surrender of Japan, the grand 
total of nurses was 11,021; 1,799 of whom 
were in the Regular Corps, and 9,222 
in the Reserve. 

With the great expansion and multi- 
plication of duties of the nurses of the 
Navy caused by World War II, new rec- 
ognition came to the Corps. On July 3, 
1942, an Act of Congress granted nurses 
permanent relative rank of commis- 
sioned officers. Corresponding base pay 
and, with some exceptions, allowances 
were provided for on December 22, 1942. 
The bill granting permanent commis- 
sioned rank with commensurate pay and 
allowances was signed by the President 
on 16 April 1947. It was my privilege 
to have led the way in Congress on get- 
ting this bill enacted, in my capacity as 
Chairman of the House Armed Services 
Medical Subcommittee. With the great 
expansion of responsibilities of the 
nurses, actual rank was only a just rec- 
ognition and protection. It defined the 
position of the nurses within the Navy 
organization. 

Immediately following the outbreak 
of the Korean war, Reserve nurses who 
had served during World War II were 
once again ordered to report for active 
military service to care for Korean cas- 
ualties. This occasion marked the first 
involuntary recall of Navy nurses to 
military duties. 

During this critical time, Navy nurses 
continued to serve with distinction 
aboard 3 hospital ships anchored in 
Korean waters, aboard planes evacuat- 
ing sick and injured from forward areas, 
aboard Navy and MSTS transport ves- 
sels, and at some 150 other medical dee 
partment activities at home and abroad, 
Three nurses have been awarded bronze 
stars and six have received letters of 
commendation with Ribbon for Meritori- 
ous Service. For the first time in the 
history of the Corps, a Navy nurse, who 
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was an amputee and retired, returned to 
assist with the rehabilitation of others. 

The Nurse Corps has today some 2,100 
‘nurses on active duty, about equally di- 
vided between the Regular and Reserve 
components. These nurses are serving 
in hospitals, infirmaries, dispensaries, 
and Hospital Corps schools within the 
United States; overseas they are assigned 
to activities in Alaska, British West In- 
dies, Cuba, Hawaii, Italy, Japan, Eng- 
land, France, Mariana Islands, New- 
foundland, Philippine Islands, Spain, and 
Formosa. Atsea they are serving aboard 
naval transports and ships of the Mili- 
tary Sea Transportation Service. A 
small number of qualified flight nurses 
are assigned to air evacuation with both 
Navy and Air Force activities. A few are 
assigned to offices of Naval Officer Pro- 
curement to process applicants for ap- 
pointment in the corps. 

The colorful pages in the history of 
the United States Navy contain many 
testimonials to the infinite patience, 
courage, and resourcefulness of these 
dedicated women who constitute the 
Navy Nurse Corps, and I am sure that 
this glorious tradition of achievement 
will continue to be the pattern of the 
Navy Nurse Corps in the future. 

I therefore salute the Navy Nurse 
Corps on this, its 50th anniversary, and 
commend it for a job well done. 


RESIGNATION OF MARION FOLSOM, 
SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, AND THE 
ADMINISTRATION EDUCATION 
BILL 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey.. Mr. 
President, the resignation of Marion 
Folsom as Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is a source of great 
regret to me and, I am sure, to all who 
have known and worked with him. His 
loss will be keenly felt, notwithstanding 
the fact that he will have a worthy suc- 
cessor in the able and experienced Ar- 
thur S. Flemming. 

Mr. Folsom has earned bipartisan re- 
spect for the devoted and effective way 
he has administered his Department. 
As an editorial in the New York Times 
of last Friday, May 9, stated: 

The work of this Department is complex 
and it requires both administrative skill and 
human warmth. Mr. Folsom supplied those 
qualities to a high degree. 


I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, entitled “Shift in the Cabinet,” 
be printed in the body of the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SMITH OF New Jersey. Mr. 
President, it is encouraging to learn that 
Secretary Folsom will remain in his po- 
sition long enough to see his legislative 
program through Congress. He is par- 
ticularly interested in continuing to work 
for the administration’s current educa- 
tion program, which was drawn up under 
his leadership when it became apparent 
that legislation for school construction 
might have little chance of enactment 
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this year because of its involvement in 
the integration issue. 

I do not believe the full significance 
of Secretary Folsom’s education pro- 
gram has yet been appreciated. It is 
based on the conviction that the more 
effective mobilization of brainpower is 
a top-priority matter from the stand- 
point of national security. Its adoption 
would not only provide immediate help 
in strengthening the educational system, 
but would have the long-range effect of 
stimulating throughout the country a 
greater recognition of the value of aca- 
demic achievement and sound, thorough 
intellectual training. 

One indication of the powerful effect 
such a program would have is the fact 
that its proposal by the President has 
helped touch off a serious reexamination 
of our schools at the State and local 
levels, and has encouraged an increasing 
number of efforts to improve the quality 
of education. 

It is regrettable that, here in the Sen- 
ate, we have become so involved with 
other matters that action on the edu- 
cation program has been delayed. I 
hope that it will not be postponed much 
longer, because the needs of our schools 
and schoolchildren are equally as press- 
ing and important as any other issues 
which may come before us at this ses- 
sion. 

Exursrr 1 
[From the New York Times of May 9, 1958] 
SHIFT IN THE CABINET 

About the middle of the year, according 
to the Washington announcement, Marion B. 
Folsom will be succeeded by Arthur S. Flem- 
ming as Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. This means that a devoted public 
servant will leave his high office and that he 
will be followed, in that position, by another 
person who is worthy of confidence and re- 


-spect. The regret that is felt over Mr. Fol- 


som's departure will be tempered by the 
knowledge that his office will be competently 
filled. 

Mr. Folsom has won high praise for his ad- 
ministration of the Department that he took 
over when it was just beginning to assume a 
more vital form as a part of the whole struc- 
ture of Government. He worked quietly, but 
well. He was not flamboyant nor controver- 
sial. He had a job to do and he did it well. 
The work of this Department is complex and 
it requires both administrative skill and hu- 
man warmth. Mr. Folsom supplied those 
qualities to a high degree. He has now asked 
to be relieved for personal reasons and his 
request has been granted. 

The choice of Dr. Flemming to take over 
the Department is undoubtedly one upon 
which Mr. Folsom was consulted and in 
which he must have concurred. He must be 
pleased to know that the new Secretary will 
have the same goals and the same ideals that 
marked his own administration. There will 
be a shift in Cabinet personnel but there is 
no reason to suspect any discontinuity of 
policy. 

Dr. Flemming is one of our younger na- 
tional leaders. He is not a politician in any 
sense. He is an educator and an adminis- 
trator. He has been used in a wide variety 
of capacities in the service of his country and 
has earned a splendid reputation for getting 
a good job done and getting it done on time. 
Ohio Wesleyan will lose a good president. 
The United States will gain a good member of 
the Cabinet in a sensitive position. Mr. 
Folsom’s good work will not be lost. 
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EXTENSION OF RECIPROCAL TRADE 
ACT 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 


dent, the New York Herald Tribune, on 
Friday, May 9, printed an outstanding 
editorial on the extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act. Clearly and force- 
fully, the editorial sets forth the com- 
pelling reasons for the continuation of 
the program, and it points out that if 
the small minority which constitutes its 
opponents are able to cripple it or pro- 
hibit its enactment, their action may, in 
the long run, determine the very survi- 
val of the Free World. Among other 
things, the editorial says: 


A stupid action at this danger point by 
the United States—the giant who deter- 
mined world trade trends—could set off a 
chain reaction which could destroy all the 
gains achieved in the postwar years. 


A majority of the citizens of America 
want the reciprocal trade program con- 
tinued. It is up to us in Congress to see 
that this demand is carried out. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled “Save Free Trade,” from 
the Herald Tribune of May 9, be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Save Free TRADE—LAUNCH A CRUSADE OF 
THE VOICELESS 

Here is a frightening and an insane 
paradox. 

A tremendous majority of Americans favor, 
not only preserving, but extending freer 
trade. Every poll taken shows it. 

A negligible minority of Americans op- 
pose it. 

The victory or defeat of freer trade may, 
in the long run, determine the very survival 
of the Free World. 

Yet, in spite of that sober fact, Congress 
at this very moment is prepared to sabotage 
the President's program for freer trade. 

How can this be? 

The answer is very simple: 

The friends of free trade have no lobby to 
speak for them, no power of the purse from 
contributions. They are unorganized and 
have no voice, 

The enemies of free trade are very power- 
fully organized. Though numerically small, 
they include individuals whose economic 
power can terrorize Congressmen (for lack 
of effective opposition). And they have a 
tight little lobby which works night and day 
with a vociferousness which multiplies its 
actual strength a thousandfold, 

Result: Speaker Sam RAYBURN warns the 
President that he will be unable to extend 
even the present, insufficient trade program 
unless he makes a substantial retreat in his 
demands. 

Result: Even Senator Knowtanp, the Re- 
publican floor leader, says the President will 
be lucky to get a 3-year extension of the 
reciprocal trade treaty, much less the 5 
years he asks. 

Yet, what is at stake Is nothing less than 
the continued prosperity and economic 
growth of the whole Free World. 

Consider the background: 

The entire present system of world trade— 
which has seen it double since World War 
It's end—has been built by United States 
leadership. 

It was United States leadership at Bret- 
ton Woods, even as the war was still on, 
which set in motion the multilateral reduc- 
tions or restrictions on currency and trade, 
The World Bank was created to facilitate it, 
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eo was the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. So was the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. So was 
the International Monetary Fund. 

Under these farsighted and inspired pro- 
grams world trade has increasingly flourished. 
Germany has made a tremendous comeback 
so has Japan, so have France and Italy. 
Great Britain’s foreign trade has increased. 
So has America’s. Freer trade has enlarged 
the total pie of world trade, so that every- 
body has gotten a bigger share. Ours is 
now 25 percent of all the Free World trade. 
Moreover, this growing pie has meant more 
jobs for Americans, and more take-home pay, 
instead of less as the tariff propagandists 
claim. 

But in the last 2 years something else has 
happened. 

As world commodity prices began to fall, 
the total income of the raw material nations 
began to drop. This is now beginning to 
bring about a cut in their imports of manu- 
factured goods. Asa result, a general damp- 
ening down of world trade is now in motion. 
And it is coinciding with an economic re- 
cession in the United States. 

The world is thus poised on an economic 
tightrope. A stupid action at this danger 
point by the United States—the giant who 
determined world trade trends—could set off 
a chain reaction which could destroy all the 
gains achieved in the postwar years. 

A new wave of protectionism is infecting 
Congress at the very moment when Europe 
is beginning what had once seemed an un- 
attainable dream—a common market for six 
mations, and a larger free trade area which 
Britain also would join. 

Already there are forces in Europe which 
seek to erect a protectionist wall around this 
common market, so as to discriminate against 
the dollar. These trends are fought by 
friends of free trade like Vice Chancellor Er- 
hard, of Germany. But if the United States 
itself embarks on protectionism, such voices 
will be swept aside. The whole world will be 

launched on a vicious and increasing cycle of 
protectionism like that which followed our 
disastrous Smoot-Hawley Tariff of 1930. That 
‘stupid tariff did much to prolong the world 
depression, to sweep fascism into power, and 
thus start the aggression which brought on 
the most terrible war in history. 

Americans do not want to travel that path 
again. A 

If they could make themselves heard, Con- 
gress would not dare attempt it. 

But they are voiceless. They can’t waylay 
and buttonhole Congressmen the way the 
tariff lobby can. 

How, then, can they make themeelves 
heard? 

Here is how: 

Let them launch a crusade of the voiceless. 

Let each friend of free trade sit down to- 
night and write a letter to his Senators and 
Congressmen. 

Let him then telephone five friends to re- 
quest them to do likewise, and in turn to tele- 
phone five friends. 

In that way the voice and the power of the 
majority can be expressed and make its power 
felt. 

Let the voiceless who comprise it rise now, 
and speak. 


THE COLD WAR’S ECONOMIC 
ASPECT 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the New York Times of Satur- 
day, May 10, appeared a penetrating 
analysis of the “Cold War’s Economic 
Aspect,” by Mr. C. Y. Sulzberger. 

It is obvious— 


He states— 

That in Asia and Africa we must seek to 
aid backward. lands. If we cannot assist 
them, they will be tempted by Soviet offers 
bearing powerful political implications, 
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As the wealthiest nation, we have a 
moral obligation to render such assist- 
ance, he says, and this, combined with 
reasons of our own enlightened self-in- 
terest, contitutes a firm foundation for a 
policy of trying to help improve the 
condition of distant improvished 


masses. 

The possibilities for extending aid are 
innumerable. Mr. Sulzberger points out 
that few people disagree about one 
fundamental, however. “This is that 
democracy must display a dynamic new 
generosity. Otherwise,” he declares, 
“many miserable uncommitted states 
may fall by the ideological wayside.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an excellent article entitled 
“The Cold War's Economic Aspect,” by 
Mr. C. L. Sulzberger, which was publish- 
ed in the New York Times of May 10, be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE COLD War’s ECONOMIC ASPECT 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

ARNHEM, THE NETHERLANDS, May 9.—A 
problem facing the Western World is the 
American recession. Experts disagree in as- 
saying its severity. But it has already had 
repercussions abroad at an unfortunate mo- 
ment. 

Friends of the United States worry about 
our present economic intentions as distinct 
from our capacities—while Soviet produc- 
tion continues impressively to mount. Un- 
certainty has spread to this side of the At- 


lantic. British and West German steel 
output is slipping. Industrial planning 
falters. And there is fear that American 


public opinion may become deflected from 
matters of foreign policy, thus rendering 
more difficult the enactment of a satisfac- 
tory aid bill. 

This trend comes during a period of tenu- 
ous diplomatic maneuvers. NATO, as 
shown by its Copenhagen meeting, has not 
wavered seriously in the resolve to retain 
arms equilibrium with Russia. Thus it can 
protect itself and prepare to negotiate from 
a position of bargaining equality. But 
NATO also recognizes that the principal cold 
war battle is perhaps being fought on a 
political flank in uncommitted nations. 

It is obvious that in Asia and Africa we 
must seek to aid backward lands. If we 
cannot assist them, they will be tempted by 
Soviet offers bearing powerful political im- 
plications, 


THE WEALTH OF THE WEST 

The underdeveloped regions are aware that 
the West, with 10 percent of the globe’s 
population, possesses approximately 80 per- 
cent of its wealth. This inescapable fact 
is valuable to Moscow in its efforts to stimu- 
late planetary class war. And it suggests to 
us, as the richest member of this rich com- 
munity, a moral obligation to help. 

There is historical precedent for such an 
attitude. André Philip, the distinguished 
French Socialist, calculates that during the 
19th century Britain invested 7.5 percent of 
its national income in what he terms “new 
countries.” He estimates that, as generous 
as it has been, American overseas assistance, 
private and public, military and civilian, has 
never exceeded a third of that percentage. 

Comparative statistics may be misleading. 
But they in no way obscure our obligations 
both in the sense of decent public philos- 
ophy and in the sense of what President 
Eisenhower calls our “enlightened self- 
interest.” For both reasons we must try to 
improve the condition of distant impover- 
ished masses. 
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But how should this be done? Much of 
the West's economy is in the doldrums. In 
America we have obvious difficulties. Brit- 
ain, whose sterling system finances 40 per- 
cent of the earth’s commerce, backs this 
with only 4 percent of the monetary supply. 
Yet if sterling collapses under the load 
Russia would benefit enormously. 

The Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, established under the Marshall 
plan, faces its worst crisis on its 10th anni- 
versary. France again approaches an eco- 
nomic swamp. The European Payments 
Union is threatened and the free-trade area 
seems stalled. If the habit of bilateral 
trading practices comes back, only Moscow 
will benefit. For monolithic states know 
better than democracies how to operate 
under such doctrines, 

In this unsteady atmosphere we must 
move further to develop the world’s have- 
not realm. Despite our troubles, the Occi- 
dent remains infinitely wealthier than Rus- 
sia. Nevertheless the U. S. S. R. has prom- 
ised to China alone about $4 billion (more 
than all Western aid to all Asia). And it 
manages also to make gifts and loans to 
important noncommitted nations. 


WAYS TO MEET THE CHALLENGE 


There are various suggestions on how to 
meet this challenge. The President has 
appealed for measures to facilitate American 
imports. Dean Acheson proposes increased 
export of both Government and private 
capital, enlarged purchases by the dollar 
area and overhauling of our financial insti- 
tutions to expand exchange reserves and 
provide more credits. 

Italy's Foreign Minister thinks that as 
Marshall plan loans fall due for repayment 
they should be diverted to a special fund 
for improving backward regions, Some 
Scandinavians want each ally to pledge 5 
percent of its defense budget or 1 percent 
of its gross national product to interna- 
tional development. English Labor Party 
circles talk of nonpolitical cooperation with 
the Russians to bolster poor lands. And 
there are Americans who think the time has 
come to sponsor a dramatic scheme for 
global aid; that we should invite Moscow to 
join in but be prepared to proceed without 
its participation. 

It might be risky to cooperate in such 
endeavors with the Soviets. Russia can 
cheat for its own political purposes when 
administering charity. But, come what 
may, both public and private financial in- 
tervention is required from the prosperous 
West. 

These intricate matters are now being 
surveyed in Washington and other capitals. 
Discussions continue both on methods and 
objectives. However, few people disagree 
about one fundamental. This is that 
democracy must display a dynamic new 
generosity. Otherwise many miserable un- 
committed states may fall by the ideological 
wayside, 


PROSPECT FOR DISARMAMENT “II: 
MISTAKES IN EGYPT 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the Senate for not more than 8 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator from Vermont 
may proceed. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
have been addressing the Senate for 2 
days past in very brief remarks which 
seek to look at the problem of world dis- 
armament as a whole and to analyze the 
means by which we and the other na- 
tions of the world may proceed to the 
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achievement of world conditions in 
which law, peace and justice prevail. I 
stated in my talk Thursday that I would 
use the situation in the Middle East as 
an example both of our failures and of 
the hopeful possibilities. With this un- 
dertaking I now proceed. 

The strongest influence in the Arab 
world today is that of Egypt, and it is 
focused on the personality of its leader, 
Abel Gamel Nasser. It is in our relations 
with Egypt that we have been most inept 
in our failure to recognize the inescap- 
able effects of reckoning without the 
moral law. Egypt is a country of ex- 
treme poverty. The condition of the 
people is miserable. ‘The strength of 
Nasser has lain in the conviction of the 
people that he wanted to and would be 
able to mitigate their poverty. His great 
project for helping the people was to 
build the Aswan Dam, and thereby ex- 
tend manyfold, the fertile land avail- 
able for raising food. 

Forgetting the Egyptian people, we 
used this project of Nasser’s in an en- 
deavor to bring him to heel. We first 
gave him encouragement to hope that 
we would support the building of the 
dam, and then we refused him. We 
thought, by this means, we could compel 
his cooperation. There may have even 
been the thought that we could unseat 
him. We thought we could play God 
Almighty, but we reckoned without the 
moral law. His people still look to him 
in the confident belief that he wants to 
help them. 

Our wise action in the Suez Canal 
crisis has been rendered ineffective 
by our continued relations with the 
Egyptian people. When England and 
France bombed Port Said somebody 
somewhere decided that the Red Cross 
should not follow up the destruction and 
alleviate the suffering of the civilian 
population. Even worse than that, 
somebody somewhere stopped the send- 
ing of CARE packages to Egyptian 
schoolchildren, many thousands of 
whom had been receiving from America 
daily supplements to their meager fare. 
To punish Nasser we withheld food 
from Egyptian children. Only recently 
has it been proposed that one-third of 
our former supply of CARE packages 
will be allowed to enter Egypt. Is this 
our idea of how to make friends and in- 
fluence people? 

The decay of our influence in the Arab 
world is a moral decay. As in the an- 
cient Greek dramas, disaster was sent 
by the gods as a punishment for 
“Hubris,” the Greek word for over- 
weening pride. That pride we have. 
That punishment we are receiving. The 
new and successful approach is through 
an intelligent comprehension of the 
moral law. Our concern is with people, 
and only through people can we affect 
history. Governments come, govern- 
ments go. People remain. We cannot 
buy governments. They may be hired 
at an increasing rental, but they are not 
for sale. Our propaganda of deeds will 
be that of helping people intelligently, 
consistently, persistently, and with hu- 
mility. In particular we will help them 
to help themselves. 

What the Middle East needs is a new 
Marshall plan. It will differ from the 
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old Marshall plan in certain respects. 
That was a highly successful endeavor to 
restore the economic strength of West- 
ern Europe and thereby build a firm 
base under the recovery of prewar pro- 
duction and employment. In accom- 
plishing this it exceeded all expectations. 
This new Marshall plan is not to re- 
store or rebuild. Its purpose is to build 
anew. We must assist the people of this 
great area to more and better food, bet- 
ter clothing and shelter and better edu- 
cation. We must help them to build 
new institutions in an atmosphere of 
self-help and freedom. 

The individual undertakings will be 
varied and suited to the varying situa- 
They will be organized in con- 
sultation with our allies and the coun- 
tries concerned. In many regions, as in 
Egypt, the natural resources of soil and 
water are inadequate. In others they 
are adequate, but not used to their full 
capacity. With respect to this, the eco- 
nomic development of Israel may well 
serve as a model for most of the Middle 
East region. 

A specific project should be undertaken 
for Egypt without committing ourselves 
to the grandiose project of the Aswan 
Dam, which in itself is a mass of difficult 
problems, political and social, as well as 
engineering. We should set out with 
the assistance of the Egyptian. Govern- 
ment to see what can best be done with 
reasonable expense in the shortest time 
to raise the level of food production in 
that impoverished country. This is a 
place where action is imperative and 
where words will not serve. 

This large-scale project for the Mid- 
dle East as a whole will require great 
expenditures. Yet this approach to an 
area of international confidence and 
moral strength is less expensive in 
money than the military approach, 
which always seems to be the main ele- 
ment in our search for world support. 
If we are successful in this new Marshall 
plan, we can, I am confident, decrease 
by billions of dollars the appropriations 
we have been pouring into foreign mili- 
tary and economic aid. But while less 
demanding in money, this propaganda 
of deeds makes greater demands on the 
qualities of heart and head. It will be 
effective only as it obeys the moral laws 
of the universe, which cannot be broken. 

My next discourse will relate to the 
very difficult relationships between Israel 
and the Arab world, and likewise be- 
tween the Western European nations 
and north Africa. 


WINNING THE ATOM-SMASHER 
RACE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the most dramatic races in the history 
of civilization now is going on, largely 
out of the headlines and unnoticed by 
most of the people whose lives will be 
affected by it. It is the race to build 
the most powerful particle accelerator, 
or “atom smasher,” in the world. 

In one sense, it is a race between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. At 
the moment, the Soviets are ahead. 
They have the largest in the world. We 
are straining to pull ahead in the race 
for mastery of matter. 
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In another sense, it is simply the age- 
old race of civilized man with the un- 
known. Penetrating the secrets of the 
cosmos always has unforeseen results, 
Scientists seek to solve problems because 
they want to know. All kinds of conse- 
quences flow from their success—conse- 
quences which can mean a longer life 
and a better life for all of us. 

The best chance to win both of those 
races—the race against the Soviet Union 
for scientific supremacy and the race 
against what we do not know—lies with 
a group of scientists for 15 midwestern 
universities organized as the Midwestern 
Universities Research Association. Their 
headquarters is in Madison, Wis., in a 
rented building which used to house an 
automobile garage. Its principal officers 
are Dr. Ragnar O. Rollefson, director, 
and Dr. Keith R. Symon, technical di- 
rector. Both are professors of physics 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

MURA was organized in 1953 by a 
group of physicists, including Enrico 
Fermi, who wanted to build a center for 
high-energy particle research in the Mid- 
west. The group now includes all the 
Big Ten schools plus the other universi- 
ties with work in high energy physics. 

MURA has developed new principles 
for the construction of a particle accel- 
erator which would put America far 
ahead of any other nation in the world 
in the field of high energy physics. 
Nominally, the MURA machine would be 
three times the size of the Russian ma- 
chine—which is now the largest in the 
world—but because of these new design 
principles it would actually be as power- 
ful as a machine 50 times bigger. The 
cost of the machine would be about $100 
million. 

Because of the great weight of the ma- 
chine and the necessity of having an 
absolutely solid foundation, the MURA 
scientists appointed a site committee to 
choose the best location for the machine. 
The committee chose, virtually unani- 
mously, a site near Stoughton, Wis., 
which proved to be demonstrably su- 
perior to any other site in the Midwest. 

The MURA scientists have built two 
working models of the machine, and are 
constructing a third, profiting from what 
they have learned from the earlier 
models. They have submitted a revised 
proposal to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for the building of the machine 
itself. Only a go-ahead from the AEC 
stands between us and the construction 
of a machine that will release more power 
than man has ever controlled before. 

Mr. President, the New York Times to- 
day has a fine story of the state of our 
progress in the search for the secrets of 
the universe through the great and cost- 
ly particle accelerators. The story tells 
of the distinguished role played by the 
Midwestern Universities Research Asso- 
ciation, and particularly of its brilliant 
technical director, Dr. Symon, in the de- 
velopment of high energy physics. 

Because no other story appearing in an 
American newspaper today is likely to 
bear so portentously on the fate of man- 
kind, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, to have the entire story from 
the New York Times printed in the REC- 
orp at this point in my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


‘YESTERDAY’s SIMPLE IDEAS OF UNIVERSE YIELD 
TO NEw 
(By Robert K. Plumb) 

In drab university workrooms, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and around the world, 
the lights burn late at night over black- 
boards covered with symbols in chalk. The 
symbols represent man’s latest efforts to un- 
derstand the nature of the universe. 

Recently physicists, working at the black- 
boards and with atomic accelerators, have 
gathered together a bewildering complexity 
of information about matter. 

Not long ago science thought things were 
made of atoms. Twenty-five years back it 
seemed to be fairly simple, with atoms made 
up of combinations of positively charged 
protons, uncharged neutrons and light- 
weight negatively charged electrons. 

But, now, some 30 elementary particles 
that may make up the world’s known atoms 
haye been found. The exact number de- 
pends upon the definition of a particle. 

There is no theory that tells precisely how 
the particles are related, how they might 
combine to form the atoms with which sci- 
ence is familiar and how the particles stick 
together with the strongest force known. 

The search for a theory that explains the 
relations between the elementary particles 
is in effect an exploration of inner space 
itself in spirit, if not in scale. It is akin 
to the proposed exploration of outer space. 

Inner space is being explored with ac- 
celerators, the new and more powerful ver- 
sions of the old atom smashers that proved to 
physicists more than two decades ago that en- 
ergy might be released when atoms were split. 

Accelerators are among the most costly 
and complicated scientific instruments that 
man has devised. 

These huge accelerators do two jobs. 

First, they serve as probes, as supermicro- 
scopes, to reveal the structure of particles 
far smaller than the objects that can be 
studied with the best conventional instru- 
ments. In probing, the accelerators hurl 
atomic bullets at known targets. 

Second, accelerators create forms of mat- 
ter that have been observed only fleetingly, 
if at all, in cosmic ray studies, The size, the 
characteristics, of these manmade chunks 
of matter provide theoretical physicists with 
information upon which to base their cal- 
culations about the nature of matter. 

The world’s biggest accelerator, 
machine, is in the Soviet Union. 
ported to be not working well yet. 

A machine more powerful than the So- 
viet one is being built at Brookhaven, Long 
Island. 

The biggest accelerator in the United 
States is the bevatron of the University of 
California in Berkeley. 

ACCIDENT HALTS BEVATRON 


An accident at Berkeley 2 weeks ago halted 
crucial bevatron experiments perhaps for 
several weeks. A bolt head flew from a gen- 
erator rotor and burned bearings in the bey- 
atron power supply. 

Simce the cosmotron at Brookhaven is also 
being repaired, no big proton accelerator is 
being operated in the United States at pres- 
ent. 

Construction of these big machines has 
been likened to cathedral building in the 
12th century. Many physicists have noted 
that the building of accelerators challenges 
the best engineering designers available and 
the most meticulous workmen. 

The cost of the machines is measured in 
“megabucks,” or millions of dollars. This 
puts a strain on university budgets and per- 
haps taxpayers who must put up the money 
through the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The ultimate goal of all who work on ac- 
8 is to understand the nature of 
matter, . 
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Dr. Keith R. Symon, professor of physics at 
the University of Wisconsin and the tech- 
nical director of the Midwestern Universi- 
ties Research Association, is an accelerator 
designer whose ideas can be measured in 
tons of steel and 100 “megabucks.” 

In recent months experiments on the 
Berkeley bevatron have reached two major 
findings about matter. 

First, in addition to ordinary matter, which 
makes up all we touch, there may exist anti- 
matter. The latter is hard to find on earth 
since it destroys itself and ordinary matter 
when the two near each other. 

Second, the thirty-or-so known elementary 
particles may be related to each other in a 
way not yet understood. One suspected re- 
lationship is called strangeness. 


EINSTEIN EQUATION REVERSED 


Experiments with the bevatron and other 
accelerators have reversed the equation of 
Einstein (E=Mc’). This is the relation that 
reveals why destruction of a small amount 
of mass in a fission or fusion reaction re- 
sults in a tremendous release of energy. 

Electrical energy is put into the accel- 
erators. It speeds up protons to smash them 
into targets. In the smashup, part of the 
electrical energy may be transformed into 
matter. 

Mysterious chunks are formed. These in- 
clude fleeting particles of antimatter that 
may exist in a state in which they can be 
studied for a fraction of a millionth of a 
second before they meet a fragment of ordi- 
nary matter and the mutual annihilation 
occurs. 

From the accelerator experiments in which 
energy is changed into matter (the opposite 
of the fission or fusion reaction) has come 
information on the complexity of the ele- 
mentary particles and their suspected rela- 
tion in strangeness to each other. 

The experiments lead modern physicists 
to hope they may at last be close to under- 
standing the ultimate structure of matter 
so far as it can be revealed in the biggest 
machines man has yet built. 

Gradually man has learned to know matter 
more and more intimately. 

The physical world about us is made up 
of combinations of atoms called molecules, 
The molecules, in turn, are combined to 
form, for example, a table or an automobile 
or a human body. The atoms were identified 
and sorted out in the last century. 

Earlier in this century, when atoms were 
found to consist of electrons, protons, and 
neutrons, it seemed that nature had been 
broken down into its simplest components. 
Now the accelerator experiments reveal that 
the earlier understanding of nature was 
wrong. At an inner level, new complexities 
abound. 

The alphabet of the elementary particles 
is known now, as the result of studies of 
cosmic rays and of controlled experiments 
in accelerator laboratories. Will more pow- 
erful accelerators show even more complexi- 
ties beyond those now known? No one 
knows. 

But the accelerators that may give an 
answer eventually are being planned or built. 

Production of antiparticles in accelerators 
leads to the speculation that there may be 
vast galaxies of antimatter out in space to 
balance the preponderance of matter we ob- 
serve on earth. 

It also has implications for practical uses 
that cannot be overlooked although they 
are usually glossed over by physicists pur- 
suing purely scientific studies. Most of the 
big accelerators in this country are doing 
nonclassified experiments for university 
scholars. 

Even the most efficient nuclear detona- 
tions convert only a fraction of a percent 
of matter into energy, whether through fis- 
sion or fusion. The few reactions observed 
so far between matter and antimatter have 
resulted in the annihilation of each other. 
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Thus In theory, this reaction provides the 
most powerful release of energy conceivable 
per unit of fuel weight. In a bomb or a 
rocket, the reactions between antimatter 
and matter would be far superior to con- 
ventional fuels or bomb materials. 

Several nonmilitary and hypothetical stud- 
jes of antimatter have suggested a military 
usefulness if antimatter could be kept in 
magnetic bottles (away from matter) or 
obtained in quantity from a place far away 
from earth, 

For another practical aspect, information 
gained about atomic particles might ulti- 
mately be expected to be applied to conven- 
tional fusion or fission devices. No theories 
explain why fusion or fission works. If 
theories were developed, they might improve 
utilization of the energy contained in atomic 
masses and perhaps use the prodigious bind- 
ing energy that holds atoms together. 

The concept of strangeness may lead to 
an understanding of how the 30 particles 
are related to each other and to energy that 
binds the particles into ordinary atoms. 

It was originated as a form of bookkeeping 
by which physics tries to read some order 
into the observed characteristics of the par- 
ticles that are not truly understood. That 
is, it is an attempt akin to the efforts of 
botanists to classify before they can under- 
stand, 

The concept was originated by Dr. Murray 
Gell-Mann and a Japanese physicist, Ka- 
zuhiko Nishijima, both of the California 
Institute of Technology. 

Strangeness is not really strange at all, 
in the view of physicists. Strangeness, they 
say, is an arbitrary word to cover qualities 
that have been detected and measured in 
accelerator studies. 

It may provide a means of classifying ele- 
mentary particles in an effort to derive some 
meaning about the structure of matter from 
their behavior. In this sense, it is said, 
strangeness may have a real physical mean- 
ing and not be merely a crude attempt to 
classify. 

The major accelerator work is being car- 
ried on in four regions. 


CALIFORNTA 


The Berkeley campus of the University of 
California is the place where the cyclotron 
was invented by Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence in 
1930. 

The first cyclotron was a round vacuum 
chamber immersed in a magnetic field. The 
field held particles into a spiral path while 
they were accelerated by kicks from two D- 
shaped electrodes. Dr. Lawrence’s early de- 
signs have been improved upon gradually 
over the years. 

The bevatron, for instance, provided the 
first usable beam of protons for experiments 
in February 1954. 

The Soviet accelerator, however, has not 
yet produced a dependable beam of parti- 
cles for experiments, according to reports 
reaching this country's physicists. The ma- 
chine is believed to be capable of accelerating 
particles to energies of 10 to 12 billion elec- 
tron volts. 

The Berkeley bevatron accelerates protons 
to close to 99 percent of the speed of light, 
which is about 670 million miles an hour, It 
imparts to the particles a little more than 6 
billion electron volts of energy at full power. 
In 2 seconds the protons make 4 million rev- 
olutions around the 394-foot bevatron circle. 

From the great bevatron at California’s 
rad lab (radiation laboratory) have come 
some of the most startling recent findings in 
man's efforts to understand the nature of the 
world, 

The bevatron has produced the antipar- 
ticles that destroy themselves when they 
touch ordinary matter and have led to the 
conjecture that perhaps antimatter is as 
much a part of the universe as is ordinary 
matter. 

Evidence for the existence of strange par- 
ticles was found first in cosmic ray studies. 
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The best guess appears to be that cosmic rays, 
principally protons (the nuclei of hydrogen 
atoms) or alpha patricles (nuclei of helium 
atoms) and a few heavier particles, are ac- 
celerated in whirling magnetic fields of star 
clouds or galaxies. 

The magnetic fields in outer space, accord- 
ing to this idea, act something like accelera- 
tors themselves by imparting tremendous 
energy in the form of velocity to the particles. 
The difference is that the most energetic 
cosmic rays probably have energy up to a 
billion times as great as that produced in 
manmade accelerators, 


MYSTERIES REPRODUCED 


At Berkeley, the protons are accelerated to 
more than 6 billion electron volts in one 
type of experiment and then smashed into 
beryllium targets. Under laboratory condi- 
tions the smash produces some of the myste- 
rious events that have been fleetingly caught 
in cosmic ray studies. 

In the accelerator events can be repeated 
time and time again. 

Each test is like smashing soft balls to- 
gether. From the fragments that are pro- 
duced and from the angle and distance of the 
bounces comes information about the phys- 
ical properties of the balls themselves. 

Under proper smashing conditions, a pro- 
ton of 6 billion electron volts produces an 
antiproton after it smashes into beryllium. 
Dr. William Wenzel studies this reaction in 
which ordinary matter is annihilated under 
the direction of Dr. Edward J. Lofgren, physi- 
cist in charge of the bevatron. 

“What do we learn, what is the purpose of 
these accelerator experiments?” Dr. Lofgren 
asked. “It depends upon who is considering 
the question. Educators are interested. In 
a laboratory like this we do a very substantial 
amount of training at the highest level in the 
physical sciences—at the post-Ph. D. level. 

“The industrialist is vitally interested in 
the new technology which a project like this 
generates. We invent new electrical and 
mechanical devices. For example, present 
techniques of handling metals in vacuums 
are very important to modern metallurgy. 
Big vacuum pumps were invented a few 
years ago when it became necessary for us to 
produce high vacuums for big accelerators. 
When the need for the pumps in industry 
came along, they were ready. 

“The military man, the statesman inter- 
ested in defense, sees in a laboratory like 
this a family of scientists, used to working 
together, ready to put all-out efforts imme- 
diately into a scientific problem that might 
all at once become vital to the life of our 
Nation. 

“The university around us here is more 
philosophically inclined. Our colleagues ask 
the question, ‘What is the world around us 
really like?’ In this laboratory we are the 
farthest outpost in a continual program to 
answer that question. People all about us 
are interested in what the world is like—you 
can see it even in the interest in pseudo- 
science and mysticism around us. There is a 
philosophic interest in the real nature of the 
world that runs deep in most of us, I think. 

“And most important, I think, a big project 
like this means the difference between a 
static and a dynamic society. We are seeking 
the truth. It gives status to our society. 
People in other lands may ask themselves 
how the Americans measure up to the Rus- 
sians, Accelerator research represents an 
important area of intellectual competition in 
which capable men around the world are 
engaged. Our results are a source of pride 
to all people.” 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Physicists and other scientists interested 
in high-energy explorations of matter at 
Harvard and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in Cambridge have carried out 
many projects at long distance. They have 
been using the early cosmotron (of 3 bil- 
lion electron volts) at Brookhaven or the 
bevatron at Berkeley. 
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Last November, construction started on 
the Cambridge electron accelerator to pro- 
vide a high-energy research facility at home. 

The Cambridge accelerator may be com- 
pleted in 1960. It is a synchrotron. Like 
most of the big accelerators in this country 
now, it has a circular tunnel, a 236-foot 
circular ring of magnets surrounding an oval 
vacuum chamber (6 inches wide and 2 
inches high) through which accelerated par- 
tices will speed. 

A design group, working under the direc- 
ton of Dr. M. Stanley Livingston, professor 
of physics at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, calculates that the Cambridge 
machine should produce the fastest nuclear 
particles achieved by man. 

The machine will accelerate electrons to 
close to the speed of light. Electrons are 
very lightweight particles. A proton or a 
neutron, making up the simplest atomic 
nucleus, weighs about 1,850 times as much 
as a single negatively charged electron. 

But electrons in the Cambridge machine 
will possess great bulletlike power to probe 
the structure matter when they are accel- 
erated to close to the speed of light. 

The theory of relativity states that a par- 
ticle gains mass as it gains energy. In the 
Cambridge machine, lightweight electrons 
will whirl around the synchrotron for a 
sixtieth of a second, making 20,000 revolu- 
tions and receiving about 320,000 accelerating 
kicks from electrical circuits. 

At almost the speed of light, the mass of 
the electrons should increase about 12,000 
times—the relativistic mass effect. 

MAY HELP PROBE ATOMS 

Electrons may have some advantages for 
probing atoms. For one thing, they are be- 
lieved to be fairly simple in shape, with reg- 
ular and well-known physical and electrical 
properties. Consequently, the reactions that 
occur when accelerated electrons hit protons 
and neutrons (the constituents of the cen- 
ters of atoms or atomic nuclei) are not 
complicated by unknown factors in experi- 
ments, 

Thus electron acceleration may, Dr. Liv- 
ingston’s group believes, tell much about 
characteristics of the particles into which 
atomic nuclei can be broken and also about 
the forces which hold atomic nuclei to- 
gether. 

The electrons are more like billiard balls 
than softballs in these studies. 

THE MIDWEST 

University scientists in the Midwest have 
been without a powerful accelerator, but one 
is now being designed at the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, south of Chicago. But 
present plans of 15 universities from 9 Mid- 
western States should enable the Midwest to 
catch up in a hurry and to exceed in 
equivalent energy capacity any machine that 
has been discussed publicly anywhere in the 
world. 

The universities were brought together in 
the Midwest Universities Research Associa- 
tion, known as MURA, by Dr. Symon and 
Dr. Ragnar Rollefson, also a physics profes- 
sor at the University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Rollefson and Dr. Symon and their as- 
sociation team propose that an accelerator 
be built to accelerate 2 beams of protons in 
1 orbit but in opposite directions. The beams 
would be smashed together in a head-on 
collision. 

Physicists of MURA calculate that such a 
collision would produce as much of an effect 
as would a single 540-billion-electron-volt 
beam smashing into a single stationary tar- 
get. 

The principle by means of which two 15- 
billion-electron-volt (bev) beams would pro- 
duce the equivalent of a single 540-bev 
beam is this: 

Smashing at a stationary target is like 
hitting a pebble with a sledge hammer. 
Most of the energy is wasted in moving the 
target; little is used to break up the target. 
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But if both target and smashing protons 
are in motion, the energy they contain is 
nearly all used up in the collision and little 
is wasted by movement of the stationary 
object. Therefore, the head-on collision of 
two 15-bev beams would give the same effect 
as a single 540-bev beam, they calculate. 

About 2 years ago, Dr. Rollefson and Dr. 
Symon said, the association’s scientists 
planned to build two great accelerators, each 
500 feet in diameter. Beams whirling in 
opposite direction would collide. 

But a Japanese physicist working with 
MURA has since pointed out that beams of 
protons moving in opposite directions might 
be contained in one vacuum tube inside one 
ring of accelerator magnets. One beam of 
protons would start on a clockwise spiral, 
building up to close to the speed of light. 
Another beam would be started in a counter- 
clockwise spiral. 

By collision times, intense beams of speed- 
ing protons would be built up. A host of 
protons represented by the number 10 fol- 
lowed by 15 zeros would be going in each 
direction. 

A million head-on collisions between pro- 
tons would occur during each second at full 
power. Each would, according to MURA cal- 
culations, be the equivalent of a 540 bev 
proton beam smashing into a single target. 

“What will we learn?” asked Dr. Symon. 
“If we knew we wouldn't need to build the 
thing. But we feel that with a machine 
providing such a great increase in energy 
over that available now, something has got to 
turn up. 

“Either we will find that we can create 
entire new particles, just as have been pro- 
duced when earlier and more powerful ma- 
chines were put in operation—and as has 
been suspected from cosmic-ray studies—or 
we will find that no new particles are pro- 
duced. That itself would be a significant 
answer, for it would tell us that we have 
reached a point where we can have a com- 
plete inventory of particles from which we 
may expect to assemble theory about how 
they are formed and held together.” 

Dr. Rollefson and Dr. Symon and their 
associates plan to bury a huge magnetic cir- 
cular track, nearly 1,200 feet across, in the 
grass near Madison. It would have mag- 
nets weighing 62,500 tons. 

The National Science Foundation has 
helped sponsor computer and model studies 
for the colliding beam accelerator of MURA. 

Two years ago plans for a machine to cost 
about $100 million were submitted. A few 
weeks ago plans were sent to the Atomic 
Energy Commission for the new machine. 
The association is now waiting for word from 
Washington, 

BROOKHAVEN 

A 40-ton crane is hoisting into place the 
first of 240 magnets for the new accelerator 
at the Brookhaven National Laboratory near 
Upton, Long Island. The magnets will hold 
protons in their gaps while the protons are 
accelerated around an underground circle 
about the size of a racetrack. 

The Brookhaven accelerator will be op- 
erated by nine eastern universities through 
Associated Universities, Inc. It may be fin- 
ished by 1960, It is designed to accelerate 
protons to energies of 25 billion electron 
volts. Perhaps higher energies will be 
reached. 

The Brookhaven accelerator is expected to 
be the most powerful one in the world at 
the time of its start. However, more pow- 
erful machines are being designed in this 
country and abroad. 

The European Organization for Nuclear 
Research in Switzerland is also building a 
25 bey machine like the one at Brookhaven. 
The race between the two to reach 25 bey or 
higher is reported to be close. 


TUBE HALF MILE AROUND 
The gaps in the C-shaped magnets of 
the Brookhaven accelerator will hold an oval 
vacuum tube about 7 inches wide, The 
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tube is a half mile around. The magnets 
are arranged in a strong focusing design to 
hold the protons in a tight beam as they 
speed 350,000 times around the half-mile 
cirele in a second. 

At successive kicks of a dozen electrical ac- 
celerating stations around the ring the pro- 
tons will pick up some 80,000 electron volts 
during each trip around the circle. 

The vacuum tube serves as the path for 
the magnetically constricted beam of accel- 
erating particles. It is almost cleared of 
air by pumps so that the speeding protons 
will not be destroyed in premature collisions 
with air molecules. 

Dr. e K. Green and Dr. John P. 
Blewett recently led an hour’s walk about 
the half-mile concrete tunnel where the 
magnets are being installed to hold the 
vacuum tube. The two senior scientists at 
Brookhaven have lived close to the con- 
struction. 

Accuracy in laying out the magnets is 
vital, Dr. Green and Dr. Blewett said. Con- 
trol of a particle speeding at nearly the speed 
of light through magnetic fields hinges upon 
timing exactly the accelerating electrical 
kicks. 

If the guiding magnetic fields are askew, 
the orbit of the protons will be disturbed. 
If that happened, the full energy to pene- 
trate into nature’s deepest secrets might 
not be attained when the switches are 
thrown 2 years hence. 

It will take 2 hours alone to throw all the 
switches. It also may take a few months to 
tune up the Brookhaven accelerator for its 
start, they estimated. 

In all, Dr. Green said, the cost of accel- 
erator construction and operation during the 
mext decade may approach $250 million. 
This is a lot of money for cathedral build- 
ing, he admitted. 

“But after all, our most precious asset is 
manpower, people to design, to build, and to 
learn from these machines,’ Dr. Green said. 


PROGRAM FOR TODAY—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT ON MILITARY PAY 
BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I announce that later in the day 
it is expected that the conference report 
on the military pay bill will be before 
the Senate. The bill involves some 2,- 
300,000 people, and approximately $600 
million. It deals with 1 of the 17 rec- 
ommendations contained in the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee report made to 
the Senate earlier this year. It is a far- 
reaching, very comprehensive measure, 
which affects intimately not only all the 
people in our armed services, but the 
security of this Nation. 

I wish to commend and congratulate 
the very able Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STENNIS] for his diligence, his 
thoroughness, and his understanding of 
this very complex subject. 

I am extremely proud of Representa- 
tive Kar, from my State, one of the 
ablest Members of either body. He held 
hearings on this legislation in the House, 
and guided it through that body. 

I expect to call up the conference re- 
port later in the afternoon—perhaps 3, 
4, or 5 o’clock—and I hope the Senate 
will be able to act upon it today, in order 
that the bill may be sent to the White 
House at the earliest possible time. 

I ask the attachés of the Senate to 
notify any Senators who may be inter- 
ested, particularly members of the 
Armed Services Committee on both sides 
of the aisle. The conference report 
deals with a measure recommended by 
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the President in general terms, urged by 
the Defense Department, and supported 
without regard to party lines. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 11470) to adjust the method of 
computing basic pay for officers and en- 
listed members of the uniformed serv- 
ices, to provide proficiency pay for en- 
listed members thereof, and for other 
purposes, 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11767) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Farm Credit 
Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
WHITTEN, Mr. MARSHALL, Mr. NATCHER, 
Mr. SANTANGELO, Mr. Cannon, Mr. An- 
DERSEN, Mr. Horan, Mr. VuRSELL, and 
Mr. TagER were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12326) making urgent deficiency appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Cannon, 
Mr. THOMAS, Mr. SIKES, Mr. TABER, and 
Mr. Jonas were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 3149) to increase the 
lending authority of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, and for other pur- 
poses, and it was signed by the President 
pro tempore. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
ISRAEL 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, all Ameri- 

cans join in extending best wishes to the 

people of Israel on the 10th anniversary 
of the establishment of the Republic of 

Israel. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of a message which I sent to the salute 
to Israel dinner in Portland, Maine, last 
evening, together with a copy of the 
address delivered by Senator Case of New 
Jersey at Israel's 10th anniversary cele- 
bration here in Washington last evening, 
may be printed in the body of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SENATOR PAYNE’S MESSAGE TO THE SALUTE TO 
ISRAEL DINNER IN PORTLAND, MAINE, ON 
Sunpay, May 11, 1958 
Ten years ago, after generations of effort 

and hope, the new State of Israel was pro- 
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claimed. Since then, few nations have con- 
fronted more difficult and trying conditions. 
Meager resources, barren and eroded land, 
only the barest beginnings of industry and, 
above all, open enmity across the boundaries 
have presented to Israel what to many other 
peoples of less courage would amount to in- 
surmountable obstacles. With dedication, 
perseverance, and untold efforts, however, 
Israel has built for itself a firm and lasting 
position in the community of free nations. 

From a land of 350,000 people in 1948, 
Israel now is a home for almost 2 million. 
From the very first day of its status as a 
fully recognized state, Israel has opened its 
doors to boatloads of weary survivors of war's 
ravages, refugees seeking a long-sought 
haven from persecution and inhumanity. 
Others came to share in the adventure of 
building a new nation. In each case there 
came to Israel the talent and human re- 
sources which have created the modern 
Israel of today and will continue to build 
the progressive Israel of the future. 

This year the people of Israel are observ- 
ing the 10th anniversary of their great na- 
tion. They can look back on a decade which 
has witnessed greater challenges than any 
single nation has probably ever faced in our 
times. To feed its people, Israel has had to 
develop an agricultural program to trans- 
form parts of a desert into a garden. In 
order to provide other necessities of life, 
Israel has had to develop industry and to 
transform itself from a completely agrarian 
community to what is now the most in- 
dustrialized economy in the entire Middle 
East. Over $300 million have been invested 
in industry, and the value of industrial pro- 
duction amounted to $700 million in 1956, 
increasing by as much as 45 percent in 2 
years. Other accomplishments in education, 
health, science, housing, transportation, and 
communications have been equally as suc- 
cessful. All these challenges have been and 
are continuing +o be met despite severe 
border tensions which have necessitated the 
maintenance of a defense program of great 
proportions for purposes of self-preservation. 
This strength has guaranteed the survival of 
the democratic ideals which Israel represents 
in the Middle East. 

The accomplishments of the past decade 
are a dramatic demonstration that should 
give heart to every under developed nation 
which has the will and the self-discipline 
to carry through effective programs of eco- 
nomic development. Important though 
outside assistance has been and must con- 
tinue to be for some time, the major in- 
gredient in Israel’s achievements has been 
her people. The entire world can look to 
them for inspiration as we attempt to solve 
our complex problems. Their initiative, 
courage, and industry have already written 
10 years of history which will be recorded 
in the annals of human progress as among 
the most productive ever before experienced 
by a community of peoples. These 10 years, 
however, represent only the beginning of a 
future which will undoubtedly witness ever 
greater contributions. 


REMARKS PREPARED BY SENATOR CLIFFORD P, 
CASE OF New JERSEY, AT ISRAEL’s 10TH AN- 
NIVERSARY CELEBRATION SUNDAY EVENING, 
May 11, aT CONSTITUTION HALL, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 

Surely, the story of Israel’s birth and 
growth is one of the most thrilling of our 
time. 

Ten years ago, in the ancient lands of the 
Middle East, the new State of Israel was 
proclaimed. Few new nations ever con- 
fronted more difficult conditions. Sur- 
rounded and greatly outnumbered by hostile 
neighbors, the newborn state faced an un- 
certain future. Natural resources were con- 
spicuously lacking, and only enormous effort 
could make the desert productive. Depend- 
ent on outside sources for much of her 
food, Israel was cut off from normal chan- 
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nels of supply. Meanwhile, the population 
was daily being swelled by a stream of im- 
migrants and refugees. Most of them were 
destitute and virtually all lacked the agri- 
cultural experience so vital for Israel's 
future. 

But all of the handicaps, meager resources, 
barren and eroded land, only the barest 
beginnings of industry, open enmity across 
the boundaries—were more than offset by 
one priceless asset. Israel's people were 
dedicated to the building of a strong and 
enduring nation in which each could make 
a useful life. The precariousness of these 
early years, the hardships and dangers that 
were a part of daily life only deepened their 
determination to succeed. s 

For us, living amongst all the comforts 
and gadgets for which America is famous, 
it is difficult really to appreciate the stark- 
ness of life in those early years. A com- 
parison of then and now provides, however, 
an illuminating contrast. 

In May 1948 the population of Israel 
totaled in all 650,000 persons. Today, it has 
grown to almost 2 million people, a tripling 
of population in a single decade. 

The very first day of the new nation saw 
boatloads of weary survivors of detention 
camps arrive at their long-sought haven. 
They were the first of a continuing influx 
from many lands. Most, especially in the 
early years, were European survivors of the 
infamous campaign of extermination waged 
by the Nazis. As the decade wore on, more 
and more Jews seized the first opportunity 
to escape from oppressive measures in East- 
ern European and in the Arab nations, most 
recently in Egypt. Others came to share in 
the adventure of building a new nation. 
Each group brought with it special problems 
of language, housing, employment, and ab- 
sorption in the economic, social and political 
life. 

The overall dimensions of the problem 
have been truly staggering. It is as if the 
United States were asked to absorb 10 mil- 
lion new citizens every year for 10 years. 

By ready improvisation, while longer term 
solutions were being worked out, and aided 
by the unfailing generosity of Jews every- 
where, the new State of Israel somehow man- 
aged to provide shelter and care for all. 
Able-bodied newcomers were given training 
and placed in settlements or development 
areas where they could become self-sustain- 
ing members of the community. Altogether, 
since 1949, some 470 villages and rural settle- 
ments were established to accommodate these 
new citizens who were soon contributing 
their share to the steady progress of the 
economy. 

I know of no finer tribute to the character 
of the new state and its people than this 
effort to carry out to the fullest the declara- 
tion contained in the proclamation of inde- 
pendence: 

“The State of Israel will be open for Jewish 
immigration and for the ingathering of the 
exiles; (and) will foster the development of 
the country for the benefit of all inhabit- 
ants,” 

Agricultural development has had, of 
course, first priority in building the new 
state. And Israel's achievement in this field 
is, so far as I know, unprecedented, and one 
from which many other nations can benefit. 

In this first decade the area of land under 
cultivation has more than doubled and pro- 
duction has risen to the point where well 
over half of the country’s food needs are 
now met by its own farmers. The days of 
strict rationing, of barely skirting the threat 
of starvation, are behind—forever behind, 
we hope. Indeed, we are told that by 1960 
the Government expects to reach complete 
agricultural self-sufficiency. Behind this 
growth lies an intensive program of water 
development to provide the irrigation that is 
absolutely essential in so much of the 
country. 
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The projects undertaken and planned 
under this program stir the imagination. 
Approximately one-half of the annual de- 
velopment budget is devoted to water de- 
velopment. The aim is to provide 2.4 billion 
cubic meters of water a year for agricultural 
use—enough to irrigate more than 1 million 
acres of land and support 4 million people. 
The plan is well on its way to achievement, 
the first of the two pipelines to the Negev 
being already in operation and a second 
scheduled for completion this year. 

Water from the hills of Galilee and the 
Kishon River will soon add their nourish- 
ment to the Jezreel Valley and the plain 
north of Haifa. 

Already a major land reclamation and 
water conservation project in the Lake Huleh 
area has been completed, making 15,000 
acres of what was once swamp available for 
farming. 

In the face of the demonstrated benefits 
of such developments, it is sad indeed that 
the Jordan Valley development program has 
been unable to get under way. Proposed by 
the United States, the program would divide 
the waters of the Jordan River between 
Israel, Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon, and 
would provide for storage and regulated use 
of the river flow for irrigation and power 
development in all four countries. That it 
has not been possible to secure Syrian 
agreement to the plan is especially regret- 
table in view of the undoubted, and much 
needed, benefits that country, like the 
others, would receive. One wonders how 
long the leaders of that country can persist 
in denying their poverty-stricken people the 
opportunity to improve their standard of 
living which the development program 
would mean. 

Although Israel has of necessity given first 
place to agricultural development, industrial 
development has been no less spectacular. 
What was an almost completely agrarian 
community in 1948 is now the most indus- 
trialized economy in the Middle East. 
Where in 1948 exports were negligible, today 
Israel's crops and products sold abroad bring 
in well over $100 million a year. More than 
$300 million, the greater part from foreign 
sources, have been invested in industry, and 
the value of industrial production jumped 
to $700 million in 1956—a 45 percent increase 
in 2 years. 

Supporting and making possible the 
growth of industry is the complex structure 
of a modern economy—roads, power, trans- 
portation, and port facilities, physical plant, 
and an increasing variety of goods and 
services. 

Although Israel still has an unfavorable 
balance of trade, she has, with the assist- 
ance of foreign loans and grants, the sale of 
bonds and other external sources of income, 
managed to meet her financial obligation 
and to achieve a steady rise in national in- 
come. Her economy has demonstrated a 
vitality and capacity for growth that is 
solidly reassuring for the future. 

These are only some of the accomplish- 
ments of the first decade. There are many 
more—in education, in health, in science, in 
housing, in transport, and communication. 
And all of them have been achieved despite 
recurring border tension and clashes and 
while maintaining a defense program built 
around an army that is generally regarded 
as one of the finest fighting forces in the 
world. s 

In all of this, Israel has been greatly helped 
by the assistance—technical, financial, and 
economic—extended by other nations and by 
millions of individuals not only in the United 
States, but all over the world, to whom the 
establishment of Israel was the triumphant 
vindication of basic principles of humanity 
and justice. To see the good use to which 
outside help has been put, the manifold re- 
turn it has so quickly brought, provides a 
rare satisfaction. 
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Important though outside assistance has 
been, and will continue to be for some time, 
the indispensable ingredient in Israel's prog- 
ress remains her people. Only a people with 
& high degree of social responsibility, with 
the ability to organize themselves effectively 
and make the most of meager resources, 
could achieve a standard of living which al- 
ready contrasts so favorably with that of 
many of her neighbors, including those en- 
dowed with great natural resources. 

These accomplishments are a dramatic 
demonstration that should give heart to 
every underdeveloped nation which has the 
will and the self-discipline to carry through 
an effective program of economic develop- 
ment. 

It is an encouraging augury that other 
newly established nations in Asia and Africa 
are now turning to Israel for technical assist- 
ance of various kinds. It is also encouraging 
to note the expansion of trade relations be- 
tween Israel and these and other nations, 

For more than material accomplishments 
and economic benefits are involved. The 
proclamation of independence promised that 
its government “will be based on the prin- 
ciples of liberty, justice, and peace as con- 
ceived by the prophets of Israel; will uphold 
the full social and political equality of all its 
citizens, without distinction of religion, race, 
or sex; will guarantee freedom of religion, 
conscience, education, and culture; will safe- 
guard the holy places of all religions; and 
will loyally uphold the principles of the 
United Nations Charter.” 

So long as these words hold true, democ- 
racy has an outpost whose example may yet 
prove more compelling than all the feudal 
traditions which hold the Middle East gen- 
erally in sway—an outpost on whom the 
whole free world can rely. 


SMALL TIMBER OPERATORS 
HELPED 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my good 
friend, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, recently wrote 
to me on the subject of changes in 
Forest Service timber sale procedures 
which will help small timber purchasers 
in buying national forest timber. 

In 1955 the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee held hearings 
and issued a report calling for certain 
changes in timber sales procedure. In 
1957 the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee also held hearings which covered 
this situation. 

In order that all those interested may 
see the progress which is being made, 
I desire that this information be made 
available to the public. I also wish to 
commend the Forest Service for their 
efforts to help promote a healthy forest 
products industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks, Senator SPARKMAN’s letter 
of April 28, a letter dated April 1 from 
the Chief of the Forest Service, and a 
table accompanying the Forest Service 
letter. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, 
April 28, 1958. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Warne: Last month you requested 

that the Small Business Committee obtain 
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information on the capital requirements of 
loggers in connection with Forest Service 
timber sales according to various size. 

Attached is a letter and chart which I 
have received from the Forest Service, in 
answer to my request for detailed informa- 
tion on this subject, which set out the vari- 
ous costs involved for sales of varying sizes. 
You will note on pages 3 and 4 there are 
enumerated various actions which have been 
taken for the purpose of reducing the work- 
ing capital requirements for stumpage pay- 
ments. 

I hope that this information is satisfac- 
tory; if there are further data and details on 
this matter which you would desire, please 
let me know. 

With best wishes and warmest personal re- 


: Sincerely yours, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, Chairman. 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR SPARKMAN: This is in reply 
to your letter of March 10, requesting infor- 
mation regarding capital requirements in 
connection with timber sales of varying size. 

The attached table itemizes the minimum 
investment capital needed for sales of vary- 
ing size, with and without a payment bond. 
Line 1 includes deposit with bid, 1 year’s 
premium on performance bond and initial 
payment that will normally permit 1 month's 
cutting before a second payment is required. 
The second line in each size class includes a 
payment bond which replaces deposits for 
stumpage, but does include billing for 
stumpage scaled for the same sale. The 
following is an explanation of the table: 

Column (1): This includes the size of the 
sale, as suggested in your letter, and the total 
value of the sale based on the appraised 
value. 

Column (2): The same price ($15 per 
thousand) was used in all examples. This 
approximates the average value for all na- 
tional forest timber sold last year and is used 
as both the appraised price and the bid price. 

Column (3): An average operating season 
(the months in a calendar year when a pru- 
dent operator can be expected to carry on a 
woods operation) of 7 months for each calen- 
dar year was used in this table. If there is 
no reason to expedite cutting, the period of 
sale is planned to be sufficient to insure that 
no qualified bidder is excluded because the 
contract period is too short. 

Column (4): This is the smallest cut per 
operating month, that will complete the sale 
by the termination date in the contract 
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(Col. (1) divided by Col. (3)). Value of the 
monthly cut is also shown. 
Column (5): The minimum deposit with 


pid is approximately the value of a 1-month 


cut over the full period (operating months) 
covered by the sale contract and is based 
on column 4. 

Column (6): This is the estimated value 
of 1 month's operation arrived at by multi- 
plying the weighted average value (per M, 
cord, etc.) at bid rates for stumpage plus 
required deposits by the estimated monthly 
production, based on the operating plans of 
the purchaser. In the example, the bid rate 
and the appraised rate are assumed to be the 
same and the monthly rate of logging, based 
on the purchaser’s operating plan is assumed 
to be evenly distributed over the entire life 
of the sale. An increase in monthly pro- 
duction or in the bid rate over appraised 
rate, or both, would result in a proportion- 
ate increase in the minimum payment re- 
quirements. z 

Column (7): A performance bond is re- 
quired, before final award is made, for all 
timber sales having an appraised value of 
$10,000 or more. Bonds may be required 
for sale offerings of less than $10,000. The 
amount of a bond, when required, is approx- 
imately 10 percent of the appraised value 
of the timber offering, that is; approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the dollar value in 
column (1) rounded to the nearest $1,000. 
The minimum bond is $100 and the maxi- 
mum required is $100,000. 

Column (8): Annual premium, based on 
an annual cost of $12.50 (set by bonding 
company and may vary) per $1,000 of face 
value of bond. 

Column (9): Based on the estimated 
value of the approximately 3-month cut. 
This permits the minimum cash outlay. 
Smaller payment bonds are acceptable, but 
as the payment bond is reduced, cash de- 
posits will need to be increased correspond- 
ingly. 

Column (10): Annual premium based on 
an annual cost of $15 (set by bonding com- 
pany and may vary) per $1,000 of face value 
of the payment bond. 

Column (11): The estimated capital in- 
vestment in a sale at the end of 1-month 
operation both with and without a payment 
bond. 

Column (12): The estimated capital in- 
vestment in a sale at the end of 3-month's 
operation both with and without a payment 
bond. 

Column (13) : Self-explanatory. 

The figures in this table are based on recent 
guidelines which have been placed in effect, 
nationwide, to obtain increased uniformity 
at the smallest capital investment, which in 
our judgment, still protects the public's in- 
terest. Sales smaller than 1,000 M were not 
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included in this table as the terms are usually 
varied to suit the needs of the local poten- 
tial customers, 

A payment bond, as used in this table, 
reduces the working capital requirements 47 
percent through the first month’s operating 
period and 61 percent through the first 3- 
month operating period. Terminable pay- 
ment bonds, which are generally more readily 
obtained from bonding companies, are now 
acceptable provided they cover at least one 
full operating year. 

Other action taken, in addition to pay- 
ment bonds, to help purchasers reduce work- 
ing capital requirements for stumpage pay- 
ments include: 

A. Optional use of performance bond to 
cover the value of felled and bucked timber 
is permitted for sales in which it is the usual 
operating practice to accumulate consider- 
able volumes of felled timber with a slow rate 
of deterioration. These restrictions largely 
limit the use of performance bonds for this 
purpose to the Douglas-fir region in west- 
ern Washington and Oregon. 

B. Provisions to adjust cost and selling 
values used in timber appraisals to the most 
recent data. These adjustments are now 
made quarterly throughout the calendar year 
if a significant change has taken place in cur- 
rent costs and current prices. 

C. The use of a quarterly price adjustment 
clause in timber sale contracts has been in 
effect in portions of the Western Pine Region 
for sometime. Recently this has been made 
effective throughout the entire area covered 
by the Western Pine lumber price index. 
Thus approximately one-half of the change 
in the sale value of lumber is absorbed in a 
quarterly stumpage price adjustment. This 
has not been extended into other areas for 
lack of a reliable price index for forest prod- 
ucts. 

D. Policy has been modified to permit the 
refund of unobligated payments, less a mod- 
est contingent, when logging on a sale is shut 
down for 3 months or more. 

E. When a significant reduction has taken 
place, either in rate of monthly production 
or stumpage price or both, the timber sale 
contract may be modified to lower the mini- 
mum advance payment accordingly. 

F. Continuance of efforts to offer a greater 
proportion of national forest timber in small- 
and medium-sized sales which better fit the 
operating requirements of the smaller, mod- 
estly financed, potential purchaser of Gov- 
ernment timber. 

In the sale of publicly owned stumpage, it 
is the objective of the Forest Service to apply 
pricing policies and contractual conditions 
which will promote a healthy forest prod- 
ucts industry. This was our objective in 
effecting the steps listed above, 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD E. MCARDLE, Chief. 


Table illustrating cost requirements for timber sales of diferent size classes 


Total sale (volume, M 1; 
value, $) Operating months 


(6 years) 


Monthly produc- 
tion, M; value, $ 


9,000 | 30,000 


0 . — 


Performance bond 


Payment bond | Total initial investment] Value of 
in timber sale timber 
Pe 
ng 
3-month 
pre- operation opèra- 
mium tion 
(10) ? (11) 3 (13) 
beeen O $4, 525.00 | $9, 025. 00 
5105 “2380.00 | “3,520.00 |} #6 750 
2 5, 450.00 | 10, 850. 00 3 
1 Esme | kam en 
Toa Wia 3533 
1 eh oe 
20,000 300 7,687.50 | 11,287.50 |] 21, 600 
lala bees 18, 375.00 | 36,375.00 |} 9p 000 
405 9,780.00 | 14, 280. 00 r 


M=1,000 feet 
Tn 


board measure. 
(5) through (12) the top figure is without use of a payment bond and the lower figure is with use of a payment bond. 
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GRASSROOTS POLITICS FOR 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record a column writ- 
ten by Mr. Victor Riesel. Mr. Riesel 
calls attention to a very interesting in- 
noyation in American industry, which 
has been launched by General Electric. 

All of us in the House and in the Sen- 
ate have, over the years experienced a 
great deluge of letters from various cor- 
poration officials and various business- 
men asking us to do this or to do that, 
or something else. It is seldom, how- 
ever, that we find in the area of busi- 
ness, especially big business, any effec- 
tive interest in politics or in political 
life. 

It is good to note that the. officials of 
General Electric have decided to con- 
duct an educational program for the 
junior executives and for other mem- 
bers of their corporation. This is a 
nonpartisan effort in the area of the 
management and operation of political 
parties. It is good to note this demon- 
stration of a shift in interest from 
merely writing letters and sending tele- 
grams to Members of Congress to an 
interest in the process by which Con- 
gress operates and the methods by which 
Members of Congress are elected. It is 
indeed a salutary change. I commend 
General Electric for this experiment. I 
ask that the article be printed in the 
body of the ReEcorp so that those who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD may 
profit therefrom. + 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GRASSROOT POLITICS For INDUSTRY 
(By Victor Riesel) 

There is something new under the sun, 
even in this astrodynamic age. It is being 
developed by General Electric’s 39-year-old 
new vice president, Jack Parker, who can 
take a jet engine apart with his own hands 
and put it together again so it can run. 
His newest projected machine is relatively 
simple, for it will ring doorbells, use old- 
fashioned shoe leather, and eschew the elec- 
tric brain for human impulses. 

This is a nonpartisan political machine 
Officially being developed by a new com- 
ponent of General Electric's public and em- 
ployee relations services division. 

The new section is call GE's government 
relations service and appears to be the be- 
ginning of industry's answer to labor's po- 
litical action committees. 

GE’s political activities committee was of- 
ficially launched April 3 with the appoint- 
ment of a component chief, Hoyt P. Steele. 

The component, which is GE jargon for 
subsection, reflects the belief of the corpo- 
ration president’s office that industry has 
as much right as labor or any other group 
in the community to educate its employees 
and its executives and to join with other 
companies—as unions do with other unions— 
to intensify the public’s interest in govern- 
ment and politics on all levels—from the 
precinct to the White House. 

Jack Parker is a man a few of us have 
gotten to know only recently, but he has 
impressed us by the fact that he answers 
a question as straight as he levels a rifle 
during his polar bear hunting sorties. This 
is reflected in the statement of principles 
of his new and certainly unique effort on 
the part of American industrialism. 
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In announcing the component, Parker said 
it was basically a research and planning 
group designed to help the company and its 
personnel get a working knowledge of the 
interaction of government and business so 
as to better fulfill their responsibilities in 
public affairs. 

Parker points out that his new subdivision 
“is rot a Government liaison activity nor is 
it concerned with the sale of company prod- 
ucts to the Government.” It is a political 
education outfit which will draw consider- 
able fire from labor’s committee on political 
education as soon as it realizes it has 
competition. 

Parker's whole point seems to me to be that 
being in industry makes no second-class cit- 
izenry in the field of political education. His 
statement of principles, the first of such an 
unprecedented corporation component, 
should be put on the record. Parker de- 
scribes the purpose this way: 

1. Identification of general government 
trends. 

2. Development of background information 
on public issues that affect business. 

3. Further development of general political 
understanding within the company as this 
becomes an increasingly essential require- 
ment for all business management. 

Actually the new component appears to 
bring into one office the various political edu- 
cation activities in which GE employees 
have participated for over a year. These em- 
ployees have gone to political seminars. 
They have attended regular classes. Some 
departments of some plants have been issuing 
newsletters. 

At Schenectady, N. Y., for example, there 
is a relatively new publication called the 
Community Crier, published by the power 
tube department for its employees. It says 
that “the purpose of the newsletter is to more 
fully acquaint readers with the local political 
organization at the State, county, city, and 
precinct levels.” 

It also reports on how juries are selected, 
on court proceedings, and on the pros and 
cons of local issues. 

The GE plant in Louisville, Ky., issues a 
management newsletter. It urges readers to 
write their elected representatives in State 
capitals on current issues. It also printed 
a list of the 1958 general assembly. 

In all, this activity adds up to training 
courses in grassroots politics. They've al- 
ready been developed in Milwaukee, Syra- 
cuse, Schenectady, and Cleveland. The 
overall plan is called BBC better business 
climate. 

Soon enough, labor’s officially political 
workers will find others reaching for the same 
doorbells and the same legislatures. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
call of the Calendar, under the rule, be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmireE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


REGULATION OF WAGE RATES FOR 
EMPLOYEES OF PORTSMOUTH, 
N. H., NAVAL SHIPYARD 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar 1570, S. 
2266. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2266) to provide a method for regulating 
and fixing wage rates for employees of 
Portsmouth, N. H., Naval Shipyard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. This bill of 
mine, S. 2266, is very simple and direct. 
It proposed simple justice for the workers 
in the Kittery-Portsmouth Naval Ship- 
yard. It proposes to have them paid the 
same wage rates received by the workers 
in the nearby Boston Naval Shipyard. 

Illustrative of the difference in rates is 
the fact that machinists currently re- 
ceive $2.50 an hour at Boston and $2.19 
an hour at Kittery-Portsmouth. Yet, the 
two shipyards are less than 60 miles 
apart, and are in the same commuting 
area. 

This bill proposes to go back to the 
equal status that applied until 1947, when 
for some as yet unexplained reason the 
two nearby yards were separated for 
wage-fixing purposes. 

For several years now Senators and 
Representatives from Maine and New 
Hampshire have tried to get the Navy 
Department to return to the equal basis, 
which existed prior to 1947. Their efforts 
have been without avail, as the Navy De- 
partment has adamantly refused to take 
administrative action to correct this sit- 
uation. 

Several bills have been introduced to 
obtain legislative action since the Navy 
Department has refused to take the ad- 
ministrative action it could take. The 
Navy Department has opposed all these 
bills. This Navy opposition has had the 
effect of killing all these bills, as it had 
the effect of effectively discouraging fur- 
ther legislative initiative on the bills. 

I have not been so easily whipped down 
by this Navy Department opposition, and 
so I was determined to overcome such 
opposition, and to drive through for 
Senate action. 

On January 25, 1957, I introduced S. 
839 to accomplish the objective sought 
by my bill, S. 2266. On May 17, 1957, I 
was notified that the members of the 
Portsmouth Metal Trades Union were 
opposed to my bill, S. 839. On that date 
I asked the workers to draft their own 
bill and send it to me so that there would 
not be the slightest chance of misunder- 
standing about it. 

On June 5, 1957, the Portsmouth met- 
al trades council sent me a draft of the 
bill it desired, which I introduced on 
June 11, 1957. On July 29, 1957, the 
Navy Department wrote a letter to the 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee expressing opposition to my 
bill, S. 2266. 

On August 1, 1957, I wrote the chair- 
man asking for hearings on my bill. He 
replied that the volume of business and 
the shortness of the period remaining in 
the session made a hearing then im- 
probable, but he promised to schedule 
a hearing promptly in the 1958 session. 

In January 1958 a subcommittee com- 
posed of Senators JACKSON and ERVIN 
and myself was appointed to hold hear- 
ings on the bill. The hearing was held 
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on March 3, 1958. The subcommittee 
reported the bill favorably to the full 
committee on April 28, 1958. 

On May 8, 1958, in the full committee 
meeting, I asked the full committee to 
report the bill favorably, and it did so. 
Immediately thereafter I asked the Sen- 
ate majority leader to call the bill up, 
and in the cooperative spirit that is so 
characteristic of him, he agreed to call 
it up today. 

I am most gratified that the Senate 
today has passed the bill by a unani- 
mous vote. I can only hope that the 
~ House will match the action of the Sen- 
ate and not permit the adamant oppo- 
sition of the Navy Department to 
prompt them to take no action on the 
bill, and thus kill it. We shall watch 
the House action with much interest 
and hope. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand that the bill was re- 
ported unanimously by the committee, 
both the majority and minority mem- 
bers of the committee being in favor 
of it. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. 
rect. 

Mr. PAYNE. I wish to commend my 
colleague for the wonderful work she 
has done in this area and in many oth- 
ers, but particularly in connection with 
this matter, because it became increas- 
ingly difficult to get consideration of 
this subject until my distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from Maine, 
intreduced the bill and worked the mat- 
ter out in committee. I had the pleas- 
ure of appearing before the committee 
in behalf of the measure. I am happy 
that we have finally reached this point 
and am glad to know that the bill is 
about to be passed by the Senate, be- 
cause it has been greatly needed. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I thank my 
colleague. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I, too, 
desire to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SmirH] for 
introducing the bill and for her success- 
ful efforts in pushing it to the point 
where it is now being considered on the 
floor of the Senate. 

The Portsmouth Naval Shipyard has 
consistently been described by Navy offi- 
cials as the “Navy’s leading shipyard for 
the construction, conversion, repair, and 
overhaul of submarines.” It currently 
has a substantial workload, chiefly con- 
sisting of the construction of new sub- 
marines, including three nuclear-pow- 
ered submarines and a guided missile 
submarine. 

The tremendous potential of the mis- 
Sile-firing nuclear submarine as a de- 
fensive weapon increases the importance 
of the shipyard and will inevitably in- 
crease its workload and responsibilities. 
Therefore, maintenance of the Ports- 
mouth Naval Shipyard in a high state 
of readiness, of training, of morale, and 
of modernization is vital to our national 
security. 

Furthermore, it is also vital to the eco- 
nomic well-being of a large area of New 
Hampshire, Maine, and Massachusetts. 
It is the largest employer and largest 
industrial activity north of Boston, em- 
ploying more than 7,000 persons, about 


That is cor- 
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55 percent of whom live in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Despite the vital national-defense role 
of the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, it is 
a fact that wages there are lower than at 
any of the other 10 naval shipyards. It is 
a fact that wage rates at Portsmouth 
are substantially lower than those at the 
Boston Naval Shipyard only 60 miles 
away. This is the situation which occa- 
sioned Senator SMITR’s bill. 

The latest wage scale for these ship- 
yards became effective November 16, 
1957. Under it the difference between 
the Boston shipyard rate for such trades 
as machinist, electrician, and shipfitter 
is 31 cents an hour higher than the rate 
at Portsmouth. Similar differences are 
found throughout the entire wage sched- 
ule. The difference is actually greater 
under the November 16 schedule than 
it was before. 

My repeated protests to the Navy De- 
partment, and even to the President, 
have been unavailing. No action has 
been taken administratively to correct 
this situation, 

Legislative action is the only remedy 
available to us and to the employees of 
the shipyard, if the discrimination and 
disparity is to be ended. 

I hope the bill will become law and 
will bring about a just and fair solution 
of this problem. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I thank the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2266) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy shall establish the hourly rates of 
pay for all per diem employees employed at 
the Portsmouth, N. H., Naval Shipyard at 
the same hourly rates as are paid to em- 
ployees of similar classification resulting 
from area wage survey applicable to em- 
ployees of the Boston, Mass., Naval Ship- 

ard. 

á Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first pay period which be- 
gins after the date of enactment of this act. 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


SLANDEROUS ATTACK UPON SOUTH 
CAROLINA BY FORMER SENATOR 
WILLIAM BENTON 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 

April 24, 1958, in Willimantic, Conn., for- 

mer Senator William Benton made a 

speech in which, according to the Asso- 

ciated Press, he made the following 
statement: 

During periods of war crisis, Connecticut 
literally pays in lives because of functional 
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illiteracy elsewhere, particularly in the 
South, where some States are simply too 
poor to provide decent education. 


This is a false statement, It should 
not go unchallenged, 

Again quoting from the Associated 
Press report of his speech, as it appeared 
in the Charleston News and Courier of 
April 25, Mr. Benton arrived at his star- 
tling and completely fallacious conclu- 
sion by a study of the figures showing 
the number of potential inductees who 
are rejected by the Armed Forces for 
failure to pass the mental test. Mr. Ben- 
ton said that 8.7 percent of Connecticut 
youths are rejected for this reason, while 
the comparable figure in South Carolina 
is 46.8 percent. Therefore, he reasoned, 
Connecticut men are.drafted into sery- 
ice to fill the places of South Carolina 
men who are ineligible. 

Connecticut is a great sovereign State, 
which has contributed many fine and 
valiant patriots to the cause of liberty. 
I would be the last to reflect on the con- 
tribution of its citizens to the national 
defense and welfare in war or peace. It 
is my purpose to refute the slanderous 
and unjustified attack by Mr. Benton on 
the State which I have the honor, in 
part, to represent. 

The population of Connecticut in the 
1950 census was 2,007,280. The popula- 
tion of South Carolina was 2,117,027. 
South Carolina is slightly more popu- 
lous than Connecticut. According to 
the 1957 report of the Selective Service 
Director, the number of persons in- 
ducted into the service from Connecti- 
cut since 1948 was 26,384. During the 
same period, 32,627 were inducted from 
South Carolina. 

In proportion to population, the Armed 
Forces inducted more men from South 
Carolina than from Connecticut. 

There are a number of reasons why 
this is so. One of the most important 
reasons is that South Carolina is a State 
with a high proportion of young peo- 
ple. Since the current law was enacted, 
296,927 South Carolinians have been 
obligated to register for the draft, against 
232,783 in Connecticut. 

Mr. Benton, in his address, urged a 
national policy for education. I do not 
deny his right, as a citizen, to argue for 
such a policy. But when he argues that 
South Carolina is not doing its share in 
national defense, and that it is thereby 
taking the lives of Connecticut citizens, 
he has overstepped the bounds of decency 
and fair play, and to say the least, he 
has handled the truth carelessly. My 
indignation as a South Carolinian and 
an American is mixed with a feeling of 
shame, that a former member of this, 
the greatest deliberative body in the 
world, could stoop to such a depth of 
callousness for any purpose. 

If Mr. Benton is a gentleman of good 
manners, he will forthwith extend to the 
people of South Carolina an apology, 


ONLY FIRMS PRODUCING WEAPONS 
SHOW BRIGHT EARNINGS PIC- 
TURE 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 

there has been a great deal of talk re- 

cently in favor of a tax cut. I now call 
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for consideration of a tax increase in 
one particular quarter. I believe Con- 
gress and the President should thorough- 
ly study the value of reinstating the 
excess-profits tax on manufacturers of 
armaments and weapons of war. 

Most of the Federal budget is com- 
mitted to military expenditures. I fear 
that much of our present inflation is due 
to the enormous and unjustified increases 
in the cost of the military supplies 
bought for the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Atomic Energy Commission. 

On May 7 the General Dynamics Corp. 
announced a 12.9-percent increase in 
orders and a 5-percent increase in prof- 
its, as compared with the first quarter 
of last year. General Dynamics provides 
weapons and equipment for the Defense 
Department in the form of aircraft, mis- 
sile, submarine, electronic, atomic, and 
related activities. I understand that 
the company performs with high eff- 
ciency and capability in these vital fields. 

Yet, Mr. President, by contrast during 
the first quarter of this year, General 
Motors is down 29 percent in earnings 
from 1957, U. S. Steel is down 46 percent, 
Inland Steel down 45 percent, Olin Math- 
ieson down 55 percent, Westinghouse 
down 9 percent, Socony Mobile down 42 
percent, and so the industrial picture 
goes. Although they share in munitions 
orders, these concerns serve primarily 
the civilian market. 

Do we want an economy in which vir- 
tually the only prosperous companies are 
those manufacturing weapons and arma- 
ments for the Government? That would 
smack of pre-Pearl Harbor Japan and 
of Prussian or Nazi Germany. It also 
challenges our concept of ethics and 
peaceful morality. Must an American 
corporation concentrate on military sup- 
plies in order to publish a bright earnings 
report? 

Mr. President, I think reinstatement 
of the excess-profits tax on military sup- 
pliers would save the Federal budget 
many billions of dollars. I also believe 
it might help to provide the needed sums 
of money to expand unemployment in- 

. surance in the form of grants, to furnish 
Federal aid to school construction, to 
erect such public works as dams, sewage- 
disposal plants and harbor improvements 
in all 48 States. This would serve to halt 
the recession by putting idle men and 
women to work. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
summary of the earnings reports of cer- 
tain United States industrial concerns, 
published in Newsweek magazine of May 
12, 1958, and a news dispatch published 
in the New York Times of May 7, which 
discloses the earnings of General Dy- 
namics Corp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From Newsweek of May 12, 1958] 
EARNINGS: MOSTLY CLOUDY 
Totaling up first-quarter earnings for 


nearly 600 manufacturing companies last 
week, First National City Bank of New York 
concluded that three out of four firms 
earned less than they had in the first quar- 
ter last year. The profits decline averaged 
35 percent, with losses ranging from 59 per- 
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cent (for steel companies) and 51 percent 
(for autos) to 1 percent (for food products 
and beverages). Only manufacturing indus- 
tries showing gains: Tobacco products (up 
32 percent) and drugs, soaps, and cosmetics 
(up 5 percent). 

Here's a sampling from last week’s first- 
quarter earnings reports with year-ago com- 
parisons: 


[In millions] 
1957 1958 Change 
Percent 
General Motors $261.4 | $184.6 —29 
Standard Oil (N. J.) --| 237.0 167.0 —30 
Socony Mobil 67. 7 39. 1 —42 
U. S. Steel 115. 5 62. 4 — 46 
National Steel 13. 5 3.8 —72 
and Steel 14.6 8.0 —45 
American Can 7.5 7.1 —5 
Olin Mathieson.. 10.0 4.5 —55 
Westinghouse 14.2 12. 9 —9 
American Tobacco. 10. 2 12.4 +22 
rocter & Gamble 51. 5 56. 3 +9 


[From the New York Times of May 7, 1958] 


DEFENSE SUPPLIER RAISES Prorits 5 PER- 
CENT—GENERAL DYNAMICS’ GAIN IN FIRST 
QUARTER MADE ON SALES RISE OF 12.9 PER- 
CENT 


Despite the recession, the General Dynam- 
ics Corporation in the first quarter this year 
increased its sales by 12.9 percent and earn- 
ings by 5 percent over the corresponding 
period last year. 

Net income for the March quarter was 
$9,872,366, after providing for taxes of $10,- 
150,000. The return is equal to $1.01 each on 
9,798,191 capital shares. In the initial quar- 
ter a year ago the net income, after $10,062,- 
981 taxes, was $9,399,611 or $1.05 each on 
8,937,595 shares then outstanding. Earnings 
before taxes were $20,022,366 and $19,462,592 
respectively. 

Net sales of $386,419,273 compared with 
$342,758,297 a year ago. The backlog of un- 
filled orders on March 31, based on firm or- 
ders, contracts and letters of intent, was es- 
timated at $1,774 million. Contracts under 
negotiation on that date approximated an 
additional $590 million. The backlog on De- 
cember 31 was $1,750 million. 

The company's operations include air- 
craft, submarine, missile, electronic, atomic 
and related activities through five divisions. 

Results for both years include those of the 
Liquid Carbonic Corp. and its subsidiaries 
merged into General Dynamics on Septem- 
ber 30. The report said the larger number 
of shares outstanding this year reflected the 
call of the corporation’s debentures in the 
first quarter. 

Frank Pace, Jr., president, in his report to 
stockholders, said: “Our immediate forecasts 
indicate that 1958 will be our second best 
year and our long-range forecasts indicate 
that in the years ahead we shall enjoy an- 
other prolonged period of growth.” The com- 
pany's record year was 1957, when the net 
was equal to $4.80 a share. 


UNITED STATES GOLD STOCKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
April 30, 1958, I inserted in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD a letter which I had re- 
ceived from the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board concerning changes 
in gold stocks held in the United States, 
and I made a brief comment on that 
letter. 

After this publication, I received a 
number of letters from interested per- 
sons, including some which raised ques- 
tions as to the figures cited by Chairman 
Martin of the Reserve Board. 

To clarify the status of figures which 
had been given on gold holdings and 
their ownership, I asked for a further 
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report from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point the 
letter on this subject which I received 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Robert B. Anderson. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON, May 9, 1958. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ROBERTSON: The following 
data concerning United States gold stocks are 
supplied in accordance with your request of 
May 5, 1958. 

In the period January 1—April 30, 1958, the 
Treasury gold stocks declined $785 million. 
The net change in Treasury gold stocks re- 
flects both domestic and international trans- 
actions. It results from transactions with 
foreign countries, either purchases or sales, 
purchases by the mint of newly mined do- 
mestic gold and scrap, and sales by the mint 
for industrial and artistic purposes as pro- 
vided by law. The amount of the Treasury 
gold stocks on any date is shown in the 
Treasury’s daily statement. 

In accordance with Treasury Department 
policy, information concerning net United 
States monetary gold transactions with for- 
eign governments, central banks and inter- 
national institutions is published quarterly 
with a lag of some 10 weeks. A Treasury 
press release covering these transactions in 
the first quarter of 1958 is scheduled for re- 
Tease in early June. 

At the close of business on April 30, 1958, 
the Treasury gold stocks amounted to $21,996 
million. None of this gold belongs to foreign 
nations. 

The gold held by the Federal Reserve banks 
in safekeeping for foreign countries and in- 
ternational institutions is not included in 
the Treasury gold stocks since this is not the 
property of the United States. Data on the 
amount of. gold under earmark for foreign 
account is reported monthly in the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin. On March 31, 1958, the 
latest date for which figures are available, 
the total gold under earmark for these ac- 
counts was $6,479.5 million, compared to 
$6,022.6 million on December 31, 1957. 

Iam glad to have this opportunity to be of 
assistance to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


LABELING OF SHOES PRODUCED IN 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
constantly advancing cost of living is 
making the consumer more critical of the 
merchandise he buys. He expects his 
goods to be “whole cloth—and a full 36 
inches for a yard wide.” 

Illustrative of this strong sentiment is 
a resolution I recently received from the 
Phoenix Grange No. 779, in Jackson 
County, Oreg. I imagine some grange 
mothers and fathers have been indignant 
over the materials found in their chil- 
dren's shoes. When parents take their 
youngsters’ scuffed and worn shoes to 
the repairman and are told that the shoes 
are beyond repair, because paper and 
cardboard have been substituted for 
leather, indignation is understandably 
high. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the resolution of the Phoenix 
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-Grange printed at this point in the REC- 
orp. I ask unanimous consent also to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, an article published in the Medford 
(Oreg.) Mail Tribune of December 29, 
1957, which reports the one-man cam- 
paign of shoe repairman, Wilbur Gard- 
ner, who has a point of view very much in 
harmony with that expressed in the 
grange resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The resolution is as follows: 

RESOLUTION: PHOENIX GRANGE No. 779 

Whereas there is much inferior material 
being used in the shoes of women, men, and 
children; and 

Whereas most clothing is required to have 
a label specifying the composition of the ma- 
terials used in it: Therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved by Phoeniz Grange No. 779, That 
we ask our Pomona Grange to approve and 
send to State grange a resolution asking Con- 
gress to pass legislation requiring the label- 
ing of all shoes, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to our Congressmen and Senators. 

PHOENIX GRANGE No. 779, 

CHARLES F. JOHNSON, Master. 

LESLIA LAarrie, Secretary. 
Manon 25, 1958. 


FORTHCOMING VISIT TO THE 
UNITED STATES BY THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE PHILIPPINE RE- 
PUBLIC 
Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that I may 

address the Senate for 7 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, the Senator from Montana 
may proceed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
American people will soon receive the 
President of the Philippine Republic, 
His Excellency Carlos P. Garcia, as a 
guest of our Government. He will arrive 
in Washington on June 17, and will be 
‘here as our honored visitor. He has ac- 
cepted the invitation extended to him by 
the President of the United States. 

To receive the President of the Philip- 
pines in the United States is to welcome 
the head of the Government of a country 
that is closely linked to the United States 
with ties that are unique in the history 
of mankind. We went to the Philippines 
as a result of the Spanish-American War. 
Because our people have no imperialistic 
ambitions, the United States repeatedly 
stated its determination not to stay in 
the Philippines, but to give the Filipino 
people their independence once they had 
shown that they could establish and 
maintain a stable form of Government. 
It was the Tydings-McDuffie Independ- 
ence Act that gave the Philippines its 
freedom, and the final proclamation of 
independence was signed by President 
Harry S Truman. 

For the first time in 9 years we shall 
welcome here the head of state of a 
country that we helped to usher into the 
sisterhood of sovereign nations. The 
coming visit, therefore, has a special sig- 
nificance to all Americans. It will focus 
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the attention of the world on the part- 
nership of two peoples of two different 
races, separated by thousands of miles, 
but united by mutual trust, confidence, 
and good will, after more than 50 years 
of close and fruitful alliance. 

The peoples of Asia will watch with 
keen interest President Garcia’s visit. 
The uncommitted nations will note how 
the American people receive the repre- 
sentative of 22 million Filipinos who have 
shown their loyalty to freedom and de- 
mocracy by fighting side by side with the 
United States in the Second World War, 
and will interpret in their own way how 
a people so close and so loyal to American 
ideals are treated by our Government. 

If any head of state deserves the 
warmest of welcomes from us, I daresay 
it is President Garcia, for not only is he 
the leader of a people whose loyalty to 
liberty has won the admiration of the 
world, but he himself is the personifica- 
tion of loyalty. During the war he was 
identified with the famous Filipino re- 
sistance movement that General Mac- 
Arthur has time and again acknowledged 
was of great assistance to him in driv- 
ing the common enemy from the Philip- 
pines. When General MacArthur re- 
turned to Leyte, among the first Fili- 
pinos he sent for, to commend them for 
their courage and heroism in their work 
with the guerrillas, was President Carlos 
P. Garcia. For more than 3 years Presi- 
dent Garcia lived and fought in the hills 
and risked his life day and night rather 
than collaborate with the Japanese forces 
that were terrorizing his people. 

After the war he continued his fight 
for freedom by opposing communism, 
and in that fight again he did not show 
the slightest hesitancy. 

As Secretary of Foreign Affairs and as 
Vice President in the Magsaysay admin- 
istration, Carlos Garcia, together with 
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friendship between the Philippines and 
the United States. In all the SEATO 
council meetings, which I attended as a 
delegate, together with Secretary of 
State Dulles and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SmITH], Carlos Garcia rep- 
resented the Philippines, and spoke with 
a clear and vigorous voice for freedom 
and the democratic way of life. An in- 
diction of his courage and statesmanship 
was his signing into law the measure 
which outlawed the Communist Party in 
the Philippines. 

This is the man who will be with us 
in mid-June, and it will be our privilege 
to welcome him. That he means, as 
President, to continue the policy of 
Philippine-American cooperation which 
he and his predecessor, the late, lamented 
Ramon Magsaysay, have established, is 
shown by the announcement which 
President Garcia made in Manila on 
March 24, 1958, namely, that he will keep 
Gen. Carlos P. Romulo as the Philip- 
pine Ambassador to the United States. 
All of us know with what singleminded- 
ness and determination General Romulo, 
an old colleague of many of us in Con- 
gress, has worked all these years for the 
best interests of his people. We admire 
him because while we know he is our 
friend, we also know he is uncompromis- 
ing when it comes to upholding and de- 
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fending his people’s prestige and honor. 
He is the Philippines’ greatest single 
asset in America and in the rest of the 
world, and President Garcia deserves 
praise for keeping him in a post from 
where he can continue to be of service 
to the Philippines and to the cause of 
peace and freedom. 

Undoubtedly, the Philippine Republic 
is harassed today by many problems, 
both economic and political. I am sure 
the American people will be ready to ex- 
tend to President Garcia whatever as- 
sistance his country needs, consistent 
with our domestic and international 
commitments. We can give him the as- 
surance that it is in the American tradi- 
tion to respect the sovereignty and in- 
tegrity of all nations, and certainly we 
cannot do less for an ally as close to us 
as the Philippines. Whatever legal and 
justified claims the Philippines may 
have, President Garcia can be sure that 
they will be given the most careful and 
sympathetic consideration. We are glad 
to read in the press that he has an- 
nounced that he is coming here, not for 
any aid or handout, but for development 
loans, on a strictly business basis, that 
his government will repay. This is the 
attitude that commands the respect of 
the American people. I am certain he 
will find everyone here willing to cooper- 
ate and help the Filipino people, espe- 
cially because under President Garcia’s 
leadership they are carrying out an aus- 
terity program that is proving both ef- 
fective and salutary. 

President Garcia will find in the 
United States a people who have the 
friendliest feeling toward the Philip- 
pines, and a people anxious to see the 
Philippine Republic succeed in sur- 
mounting its present difficulties. Amer- 
ica acknowledges with gratitude the Fil- 
ipino people's tried and tested loyalty to 
democracy and freedom. In this spirit, 
we shall welcome President Carlos P. 
Garcia—tfriend, ally, patriot. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ASIAN REVOLUTION COULD ECLIPSE 
MISSILE RACE 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article from the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of Sun- 
day, May 11, entitled “Asian Revolu- 
tion Could Eclipse Missile Race,“ 
written by William Clark. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ASIAN REVOLUTION CovuLD ECLIPSE MISSILE 
Race 
(By William Clark) 

Lonpon.—There is far too much talk 
about this being the Space Age. It is more 
likely to be known to historians as the age 
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of the Asian Revolution. For it is in Asia, 
and other undeveloped parts of the world, 
that rapid changes are taking place which 
affect the lives of two-thirds of the earth’s 
population. For us in the West, in our 
struggle with the Communist world, this 
problem of adjusting to the Asian Revolu- 
tion is far more important than the refine- 
ments of the missile race. 

To anyone who has spent a year in Asia 
(as I have just done in India), this all 
seems fairly self-evident; but on returning 
to the West the thesis appears to be quite 
startling. Yet it should not be so: the 
nuclear stalemate has made it less likely 
that the East-West struggle will be decided 
by weapons and more likely that it will be 
decided by competition for the uncommitted 
countries. 

THE DIVIDING LINE 


For virtually all the uncommitted coun- 
tries of the world, the most important as- 
pect of national life is not what form of 
government they have but how well it suc- 
ceeds in improving their standards of life. 
That is what the Asian Revolution is all 
about: how to gain control over nature so 
as to harness it for the benefit of the 
peasant masses who have so long been at its 
mercy. 

This 20th century version of our indus- 
trial revolution is something in common be- 
tween Ghana and China, India and Rhodesia. 
The dividing line is not the aim (higher liv- 
ing standards); not the practical method 
(irrigation and hydroelectric power for in- 
dustrialization); it is the political system 
(revolution by force or by consent). 

Across this dividing line stand the two 
champions: China, the standardbearer of 
the Communist world and the revolution by 
force, and India, the standard-bearer of the 
free world and revolution by consent, 

At first sight it may seem rather odd to 
hear India called our champion, and I must 
sadly report that it seems just as odd to most 
Indians as it does to us in the West. But 
it is the way the world struggle is viewed 
in other parts of the world. 


ALL ASIA KEEPS SCORE 


I talked to an African politician in Ghana 
who was quite frankly watching the com- 
petition of India and China to see which paid 
off better, democracy or communism. In 
Ceylon, on the edge of the struggle, there is a 
propaganda battle going on between China 
and the West comparing the achievements— 
particularly in rice cultivation—of Com- 
munist China and India, Just because the 
West does not see clearly that India is its 
champion, there is little doubt that com- 
munism is winning the campaign in Ceylon, 
not against India but against the whole idea 
of a free society. 

No single thing impressed me more in 
Asia than the fact that our future is bound 
up in the success or failure of the Indian 
experiment and that neither we nor the 
Indians realize it, We remain, as Britain 
and America so often have in the past, at 
best sparring partners, unaware that we are 
involved, whether we like it or not, in a real 
partnership which is one side in the tug-of- 
war known as competitive coexistence. 

DEMOCRACY AT STAKE 

The interdependence of the West and free 
Asia is as real as the interdependence of the 
Atlantic Community. If India fails to carry 
out her industrial revolution by democratic 
methods, it will be the democratic methods 
which are abandoned, not the aim of modern- 
izing India. And if India ceases to be a de- 
mocracy, there will be very few of those 
countries which are trying to modernize 
themselyes which will not draw the conclu- 
sion that somehow democracy and develop- 
ment just do not go together; that it is neces- 
sary to establish a dictatorship in order to 
progress, 
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If that very plausible political theory be- 
came widespread, the West would soon find 
itself an isolated group of nations which 
shared only the historical accident of having 
had their industrial revolution a century 
before the rest of the world—an accident 
which made them rich, and plunderable. 

To most Indians (as well as Africans, the 
West does not appear so much the free 
world as the rich world. That is the basic 
reason why they do not recognize any com- 
munity of interest with us. Russia, how- 
ever much it may boast that it is capable 
of producing greater wealth, is regarded as 
one of the poor nations, a have-not which 
is making good. That is a link of which 
Russia makes very subtle and effective use, 
representing herself as the leader of the 
world proletariat of nations against the 
oppressive rich. 

Until a few months ago, however, the 
West was also regarded as the only source 
of the tools whereby the poor could make 
themselves rich; American technology was 
the key to wealth. That was all changed by 
sputnik I. 

GENIUS AND DIVINITY 


From the moment that “baby moon“ was 
seen sweeping across the Asian sky (and in 
no part of the world were so many people 
convinced that they saw it), Asians were 
convinced of Russian superiority in tech- 
nology. The educated few gasped at the 
engineering feat; the illiterate masses wor- 
shipped the divinity which could create a 
new moon in the firmament; no one was 
interested in its military potentialities. 

Today the West is losing the struggle for 
the uncommitted nations, and in particular 
for free Asia, The reason is that we do not 
recognize our friends. Russia is now obey- 
ing the classic precept of imperialism: 
Divide and rule. 

Monday: The Pretenses of Indian Policy 
Hide a Healthy Reality. 


VICE PRESIDENT NIXON’S TOUR 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an article by Mr. Roscoe 
Drummond entitled “Nrxon’s Tour 
Reputation Enhanced,” which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of Sunday, May 11. 

Mr. President, I shall not read the 
whole article, but I should like to read a 
part of it: 

Vice President Nixon returns from his 
Communist-harassed tour of eight Latin- 
American republics with a bruised shoulder 
and an enhanced reputation as a brave 
spokesman for the United States. 


The article continues: 


What, it seems to me, stands out when you 
look at Mr. Nrxon’s long and, occasionally, 
rocky road from Buenos Aires to Lima, Peru, 


That there were no spontaneous demon- 
strations against the Vice President. They 
were engineered by known Communists. 

That there was only one capital, Lima, in 
which there were serious incidents—this in 
a country where American-Peruvian rela- 
tions are fairly cordial. 

That Mr. Nrxon demonstrated personal 
courage of a high order. 

That he showed ability to expound Ameri- 
can ideals and policies under the most ad- 
verse circumstances—at emotional student 
mass meetings dominated by Communist 
leaders—and to make friends by his actions 
and by his words. 


Tam sure all of us are appreciative and 
proud of the courage, ability, and fidelity 
with which the Vice President has repre- 
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sented the United States during his trip 
to South America, and also of his under- 
standing of the necessity of greater un- 
derstanding and cooperation between 
our country and our friends and sister 
republics of South America. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

Nrxon’s Tour—REPUTATION ENHANCED 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Vice President Nrxon returns from his 
Communist-harassed tour of eight Latin- 
American republics with a bruised shoulder 
and an enhanced reputation as a brave 
spokesman for the United States. 

What, it seems to me, stands out when 
you look at Mr. Nrxon’s long and, occa- 
sionally, rocky road from Buenos Aires to 
Lima, Peru, is: 

That there were no spontaneous demon- 
strations against the Vice President. They 
were engineered by known Communists. 

That there was only one capital, Lima, in 
which there were serious incidents—this in 
a country where American-Peruvian rela- 
tions are thoroughly cordial. 

That Mr. Nixon demonstrated personal 
courage of a high order. 

That he showed ability to expound Ameri- 
can ideals and policies under the most ad- 
verse circumstances—at emotional student 
mass meetings dominated by Communist 
leaders—and to make friends by his actions 
and by his words. 

There are, of course, many others who 
would do well. Undoubtedly Adlai Steven- 
son or Senator LYNDON JOHNSON or Sena- 
tor WILLTIAM KNOWLAND or Senator JOHN 
KENNEDY would do a fine job. It happens 
that Mr. Nrxon was on the spot and handled 
himself—and the  situation—exceedingly 
well. 

One of the most interesting phenomena in 
Washington political circles—and probably 
it is general throughout the country—is 
the sharpness and depth of feeling about 
Ricwarp Nixon. The pro-Nixon Republicans 
can see no wrong and the anti-Nixon Demo- 
crats can see no right and reporters who 
try to be objective are usually berated by 
both sides no matter what they write. 

I suspect that it is a very real asset of 
the Vice President that nobody is indifferent 
to him. This nonindifference toward Mr. 
Nixon even rubs off on those who write 
about him. For example, Max Freedman, 
one of the most perceptive and objective 
foreign journalists in the United States—he 
is Washington correspondent for the liberal 
Manchester Guardian—recently spent an 
evening with the Vice President along with 
other British reporters and afterwards wrote 
his impressions. In the course of a substan- 
tially favorable article he said: 

“Recent speeches have shown his capacity 
to speak with courage and conviction on 
matters of extreme controversy. These qual- 
ities gleam with yet more distinction in 
the releaxed intimacies of private conversa- 
tion when he lets his mind brood on the over- 
cast world scene. 

“Many Americans who carry an ugly im- 
age of Mr. Nrxon would be very surprised 
if they heard him expound his personal 
philosophy in world affairs. He studied these 
world problems with an incisive and cre- 
ative mind. 

“Most important of all it is a generous, 
constructive, and spacious philosophy, akin 
to the vision which once led Senator Vanden- 
berg and not very different in essentials 
from the saving faith of the Democratic 
sages. The Democrats will not like this 
comparison but they really must begin to 
examine Mr. Nrxon and not the malignant 
myth of their own invention.” 

Mr. Freedman was only partly jesting 
when he remarked to colleagues that, after 
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his Nrxow article reached Washington, all 
his Democratic friends stopped speaking to 
him. “But,” he added, “I can’t in all hon- 
esty take any of it back.” 

In Lima after Communists tried to pre- 
vent him from speaking to the students and 
sought to maim him with rocks and eggs, 
Frederico Basadre, a reporter for Peru's 
largest newspaper, said: Nixo made a great 
impression with his courage. He won.” 

Evidently no one, not even the Peruvians, 
can be indifferent to Nrxon. 


NATO: VICTORY AND CHALLENGE 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article from the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star of May 11, 1958, en- 
titled NATO: Victory and Challenge.” 

Mr. President, the article points out 
the steps taken and the success of the 
last meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization at Copenhagen, 

The article reads, in part: 

The 3-day Copenhagen meeting ended on 
a note of challenge and reproof to the So- 
viet Union. In the final communique the 
leadership of Mr. Dulles and the victory of 
his ideas were plainly evident, 


The article notes also that NATO’s 
latest message to Moscow—the message 
containing the proposal which this morn- 
ing’s newspapers indicates has been ac- 
cepted in part by the Soviet Union—is 
the same proposal which was made 2 
months ago by President Eisenhower 
during his exchange of letters with for- 
mer Soviet Premier Bulganin. 

I call attention to this article because 
beyond its news content, I think it em- 
phasizes two points: First, that although 
during the past 6 or 7 months there has 
been some criticism of Secretary Dulles 
policies, yet, after the passage of 6 or 7 
months since sputnik went into orbit, 
there has been a growing realization, not 
only in this country but in the world, 
of the soundness of Secretary Dulles’ 
policies. Moreover, his policies are bear- 
ing fruit. One evidence, among others, is 
the tentative acceptance by Khrushchev 
of the American and NATO proposal to 
consider technical problems involved in 
the matter of nuclear tests. A second 
evidence is the unanimity achieved by 
NATO at Copenhagen on policies which 
have been held firmly by the Secretary 
for months. 

Many persons have talked about the 
necessity for initiative, brave steps, and 
imagination. As this article should show, 
such steps were suggested by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State weeks 
and weeks and months and months ago. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Sunday Star of 
May 11, 1958] 
NATO— VICTORY AND CHALLENGE 

Last December in Paris, the North Atlantic 
Council—operating and executive body of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization— 
met in a heavy atmosphere of 
confusion. Before the council, composed of 
the foreign ministers of the 15 NATO na- 
tions, were two very critical problems: 

The decision to approve or reject the 
United States proposal to set up bases for 
the launching of ballistic missiles (with nu- 
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clear warheads, which would mean nuclear 
stockpiles) on the soll of Western European 
NATO members. 

How to deal with the all-out campaign of 
the Soviet Union for a summit conference 
between East and West. 

The result then was a curious compromise. 
The NATO nations accepted—with obvious 
reluctance—the American bid for missile 
launching sites. But in return they ex- 
tracted from an unenthusiastic John Foster 
Dulles a promise that the United States 
would not slam the door on the Russian 
proposals for top-level negotiations. 

In the main, Mr. Dulles stuck to his guns. 
True, he substituted a “yes, but—” for a 
“no, unless—” approach in his public com- 
ments on the prospects for a summit con- 
ference. But he stayed determinedly with 
his preconditions for such a meeting. There 
must be, the Secretary said: 

1. A reasonable hope that a summit meet- 
ing would achieve some success on substan- 
tive matters; 

2. Careful presummit negotiations by the 
foreign ministers concerned; 

3. An agenda agreed upon in advance; 

4. A definite Soviet willingness to take up 
such thorny problems as the unification of 
Germany and the future of the satellite 
countries. 

The Moscow response to the Dulles condi- 
tions was cautiously positive, except on the 
matter of Germany and Eastern Europe. On 
the first, second, and third Dulles conditions, 
the Kremlin agreed, with reservations. In- 
dividual presummit talks between Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko and the 
ambassadors of the United States, Britain, 
and France actually began in Moscow on 
April 17. 

NATO CONCURS 

But the possible significance of the pre- 
summit talks has been greatly affected by 
subsequent developments in the cold war. 
The prospects of a summit meeting this year 
have dimmed almost to extinction, and last 
week Secretary Dulles attended another 
meeting (this time in Copenhagen) of the 
North Atlantic Council with a confident “I 
told you so” sir. And no voices were raised 
to dispute the Secretary’s words. 

The 3-day Copenhagen meeting ended on 
a note of challenge and reproof to the Soviet 
Union. In the final communique the leader- 
ship of Mr. Dulles and the victory of his 
ideas were plainly evident. 

Perhaps the only vestige of last Decem- 
ber’s council sympathy for top-level nego- 
tiations with the Russians was to be found 
in warnings to the conferees by four foreign 
ministers that public opinion in their coun- 
tries still expected a summit meeting sooner 
or later, and that present negotiations, how- 
ever unpromising, must not be allowed to die. 

NATO's latest message to Moscow repeats 
& proposal made 2 months ago by President 
Eisenhower during his exchange of letters 
with former Soviet Premier Bulganin. Mr. 
Eisenhower, in rejecting the familiar Soviet 
demand for an outright ban on testing of 
nuclear weapons, had counterproposed that 
technical experts of the United States and 
the Soviet Union begin a joint study of ways 
and means by which a disarmament agree- 
ment could be carried out, i. e., how best to 
insure against violations. Moscow rejected 
the Eisenhower proposal, and there is little 
likelihood that the NATO reiteration will be 
accepted. 

The NATO Council accused the Russians 
of raising unreasonable conditions as bar- 
riers to a summit conference during the last 
few weeks. In addition, said the council, 
“the Soviet Union has recently aggravated 
international tension by. its veto in the 
Security Council of the United States pro- 


posals to reduce the risk of surprise attacks 
over the Arctic.” 
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DULLES’ IDEA ACCEPTED 

Between the lines of the NATO communi- 
que and in the deliberations of the foreign 
ministers could be found a growing accept- 
ance of the Dulles idea that normal diplo- 
matic channels were as useful for negotia- 
tions toward a lessening of tension between 
East and West as any summit meeting could 
be. 


The British delegation, in particular, saw 
better prospects for a modus vivendi in the 
old-fashioned processes of secret diplomacy 
than in a top-level meeting held in the glare 
of propaganda and publicity. But here also 
the West expressed reservations, In direct 
negotiations, such as those presently being 
carried on in Moscow between Mr. Gromyko 
and the Western envoys individually, there 
was limits beyond which the Westerners 
would not go. The limits were not speci- 
fied, however. 

The stiffening of the NATO attitude 
toward the Soviet Union was, in the opinion 
of many observers at Copenhagen, more than 
a victory for Mr. Dulles. While the Dulles 
point of view did dominate the council’s 
session, it was readily apparent also that 
the American Secretary's position had bene- 
fited greatly from the Soviet veto in the 
United Nations’ Security Council of the 
American proposal for an international in- 
spection system in the Arctic. And off the 
record, NATO delegates were impressed by a 
spate of rumors, apparently originating in 
Poland and other satellite nations, that all 
was not peace and harmony inside the 
Kremlin. 

— —ů 


RESOLUTION ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
ADOPTED BY CITY COUNCIL OF 
ERIE, PA. 


Mr. PAYNE obtained the floor. 
Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, will the 
yay from Maine yield? 
. PAYNE. I am happy to yie 
the Senator from m N 


Mr. CLARK. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a res- 
olution on unemployment which was for- 
warded to me by the City Council of Erie, 
Pa., an area which is feeling very keenly 
the present recession. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 


tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON UNEMPLOYMENT 

Whereas official PSES figures show that 
unemployment continues to grow in the Erie 
area, so that over 10,000 workers are pres- 
ently on the unemployment-compensation 
rolls; and 

Whereas many hundreds of persons have 
exhausted their unemployment benefits; and 

Whereas more than 3,000 students will 
graduate from area high schools and col- 
leges in June, thus aggravating the serious 
unemployment situation here; and 

Whereas Federal administration spokes- 
men in Washington, despite repeated warn- 
ings by business and government economic 
experts that the current recession will con- 
tinue through 1958 and into 1959, have 
adopted a wait-and-see attitude instead of 
taking vigorous action to put a halt to the 
economic decline: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of Erle, 
Pa., memorialize the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate to act quickly to prevent 
the current recession from developing into a 
major depression by enacting the following 
antidepression measures: 

i. Improve unemployment compensation 
by extending coverage and increasing benefits 
as called for in the Kennedy-McCarthy bill. 
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2. Cut workers’ taxes by increasing Federal 
tax exemption from the present $600 to 
$1,000 person, 

3. Sten the workweek by cutting the 
standard workweek and paying time and a 
half after 35 hours as in the Roosevelt- 
McNamara bill. 

4. Public works for the people’s benefit: 
Provide jobs and meet the people’s needs by 
a Federal program to build schools, hospi- 
tals, housing, highways, and Federal power 
projects; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded immediately to President D. D. 
Eisenhower and Congressman Carroll D. 
Kearns and Senator Joseph Clark with the 
request that they bring the matter to the 
attention of Congress. 


Mr. CLARK. I should like to express 
my pleasure and my gratitude to my 
friend from Maine for being kind 
enough to yield to me. 

Mr. PAYNE. Let me say it is always 
a pleasure to accommodate my congenial 
colleague from Pennsylvania and par- 
ticularly to see him on the floor of the 
Senate this afternoon, after the accident 
which he and his good wife were in last 
week. I am happy that he is well and 
is able to be back in the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 


PROGRAM TO ALLEVIATE CONDI- 
TIONS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which is Senate bill 
3683. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3683) to establish an effec- 
tive program to alleviate conditions of 
substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in certain 
economically depressed areas. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, today the 
entire Nation and Congress are acutely 
aware of the current economic slump 
being experienced here at home. Mil- 
lions of words have been spoken on this 
subject within recent months, a galaxy 
of plans, recommendations, and pro- 
grams have been advanced by people in 
both private and public life, and every 
American has become engrossed with 
this issue and highly concerned that the 
problem be solved. 

It is somewhat disturbing to me that it 
has taken this current slump to focus 
attention on unemployment and eco- 
nomic distress. It certainly cannot be 
denied that the slump has aggravated 
the situation, but unemployment is not 
new to this country. It is a problem 
which for various basic reasons has long 
existed, and it is a problem which has 
plagued many American communities for 
many years. 

True, in March of this year the Nation 
had 5,200,000 workers unemployed. But 
are we fully aware of the fact that in 
March 1957 the Nation had approximate- 
ly 3 million unemployed? Let me re- 
peat. Mr. President, that it is disturbing 
that many have become fully awake to 
the problem of unemployment only after 
the unemployed level reached 5 million 
or so. Long ago measures should have 
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been undertaken to assist those Ameri- 
cans in distressed areas who—not as a 
result of temporary business cycles and 
psychological attitudes—but as a result 
of permanent and basic economic fac- 
tors have found themselves out of work 
more often since the war than they have 
found themselves employed. 

Millions of American workers in count- 
less American communities fall into this 
category. For them the current slump 
is certainly not a new experience. They 
have felt it for many years. Go to the 
textile communities of New England and 
the South, go to the coal communities of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Illinois, go to the steam locomotive 
production and maintenance towns of 
Pennsylvania and the Midwest, go to the 
areas of depleted natural resources in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
Go to these areas and many others and 
it will be found that this slump is not 
new to these people. They have been 
living with it for years. They have been 
unemployed or only partially employed 
for months. They have been depend- 
ent on unemployment compensation 
checks week after week, and for many 
today, these checks are no longer avail- 
able. 

Yes, Mr. President, important as it is 
not to minimize the current economic 
situation and do all we can for immedi- 
ate relief of the 5,200,000 Americans cur- 
rently unemployed, it is even more vital 
that we now take action to assist the 
millions of Americans in communities 
throughout the Nation who for years 
have been suffering from chronic unem- 
ployment resulting from very basic and 
significant economic factors. By help- 
ing to solve this persistent aspect of our 
unemployment problem we will be great- 
ly contributing to the solution of the 
current economic situation. 

Let us at this point examine briefly 
the basic factors which have operated in 
our economy and have produced the type 
of chronic distress to which I refer and 
which account for the persistence of un- 
employment in many areas. 

First. Probably the most important 
factor is the lack of industrial diversifi- 
cation or, in other words, the depend- 
ence upon one industry as a source of 
income. This is a common characteris- 
tic in the United States affecting thou- 
sands of American communities. How 
often do we drive through a relatively 
small American town and see only one 
plant around which we know the entire 
community revolves? And this applies 
even to some of our fair-sized cities 
which might have more than one smoke- 
stack but they all produce the same 
commodity. 

This condition is especially prevalent 
in the textile industry and the coal in- 
dustry, both of which have been partic- 
ularly hard-hit by unemployment. The 
liquidation of many a cotton or woolen 
mill in New England and in parts of the 
South has crippled entire communities. 
Recently, for example, the closure of one 
textile plant in the twin cities of Bidde- 
ford-Saco, Maine, with a population of 
some 30,000 was enough to raise the un- 
employment level of that community to 
approximately 30 percent. In Sanford, 
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Maine, the liquidation of one woolen mill 
was enough to throw a majority of that 
town’s workers out of employment. 
These two examples can be multiplied a 
hundredfold in the textile industry. 
Many a city and town in New England is 
dotted with the dark empty hulks of for- 
mer thriving textile plants. And cer- 
tainly in the coal industry we can cite 
example after example of communities 
acutely affected by serious cut-backs in 
coal production because these commu- 
nities had no other industry but that of 
mining coal. This same situation ap- 
plies to hundreds of other communities 
throughout the Nation which depend al- 
most entirely on one or two industries 
for their economic survival. I mention 
textiles and coal only because they are 
the best known examples. 

Second. A second basic factor which 
has resulted in chronic and persistent 
economic distress for many areas of this 
country is technological change. This 
has had two results. First, many indus- 
tries have been superseded because their 
products are no longer needed as a result 
of inventions which completely replace 
them. Secondly, many laborsaving ma- 
chines have been developed which in- 
crease production, but call for fewer 
workers. In each case unemployment 
is a factor to be reckoned with. Many 
areas of the Nation dependent on indus- 
tries which are no longer needed as a re- 
sult of new and different products are in 
very serious economic troubles. Altoona, 
Pa., for one example, has depended upon 
the production and maintenance of 
steam locomotives and cars for its ma- 
jor source of employment. The change 
from steam locomotives to diesels has 
resulted in depressed conditions in that 
community. The second result of tech- 
nological change, laborsaving machines, 
also effects unemployment. Not only do 
they throw many people out of work 
when they are introduced, but they often 
increase production. If demand does 
not increase at the same time, serious 
economic consequences are the result. 
This is certainly one of the reasons for 
the present difficulties in the coal indus- 
try—source: Federal Assistance to La- 
bor Surplus Areas. Report prepared for 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, 85th Congress, Ist session, by Sar 
A. Levitan, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1957, page 5. 

Third. A third basic factor account- 
ing for much economic distress in many 
communities is chronic seasonal unem- 
ployment. Examples of such areas are 
resort centers like Atlantic City, N. J., 
and tobacco processing centers such as 
Durham and Asheville, N. C. Areas such 
as Washington County, Maine, where the 
blueberry and fish industries employ 
people only in the summertime, also fall 
in this category. Such communities suf- 
fer greatly during the off-season because 
they lack sufficient industrial diversi- 
fication to dovetail with the seasonal 
employment. 

Fourth. A fourth important factor 
basic to many economic ills is the deple- 
tion of natural resources. Several dec- 
ades ago, for example, such sections of 
the Nation as the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan and northern Wisconsin and 
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Minnesota accounted for a large propor- 
tion of the total lumber production and 
copper mining in the United States, but 
as the resources of these areas have been 
depleted and new industries have not 
been substituted, these areas have suf- 
fered economic reversal in recent years. 
Similar conditions exist in areas for- 
merly endowed with abundant supplies 
of lumber, silver, gold, fisheries, and 
other resources. 

Fifth. Finally, we can cite Federal 
policies as another basic cause of certain 
economic difficulties. On April 2 in the 
Senate I described how various Govern- 
ment policies such as the farm program, 
the foreign trade program, and the for- 
eign-aid program had seriously con- 
tributed to the plight of the domestic 
textile industry. The fish, plywood, 
watch, camera, cheese, and china indus- 
tries are but a few of the many others 
which have also been handicapped as 
a consequence of Federal policies. In 
some cases, this had led entire communi- 
ties into chronic unemployment and into 
distressed economic conditions, 

Mr. President, these are the major 
basic factors which have played a part in 
producing a type of economic slump 
quite different from what the Nation is 
now experiencing. These factors have 
resulted not in a temporary problem for 
the areas involved, but in a persistent 
and chronic problem which can never 
be solved merely by urging people to 
spend more, by reducing the Federal 
Reserve's rediscount rate, by construct- 
ing post offices, and the like. What is 
needed in order to assist areas suffering 
from these problems are grants and 
loans to encourage diversification of in- 
dustry, to prepare sites for industrial 
development, to offer technical advice, to 
make studies of resources and other eco- 
nomic potentials, and to do what is nec- 
essary to literally accomplish a renais- 
sance in the economies of such areas. 

It is my firm belief, Mr. President, 
that the bill now before us, S. 3683, 
would have this effect. Before com- 
menting on its specific provisions, how- 
ever, it would be well for us to recognize 
the extent of this chronic and persistent 
problem of unemployment as it exists in 
our Nation. 

First, how do we determine when an 
area suffers from chronic and persistent 
unemployment? The Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security now classifies areas 
as having substantial labor surplus when 
the ration of unemployment to the labor 
force in a labor market is 6 percent or 
more. It is, therefore, appropriate on 
the basis of this experience to use this 
measure as a test of distress. There is 
a need for one more criteria, however, 
to determine how chronic a given situa- 
tion might be, and that is to measure 
the length of time during which the 
ratio of unemployment to the labor force 
has been 6 percent or more. 

On the basis of these criteria there are 
at the present time 20 major areas of 
chronic persistent unemployment in the 
United States. Of these, 10, Altoona, 
Pa.; Lawrence, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; 
Scranton, Pa.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Asheville, N, C.; Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Lowell, Mass.; and Fall 
River, Mass., have suffered at least 6 
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percent unemployment since 1951. Not 
since October 1957, Mr. President, when 
our current difficulties began, but since 
1951, 7 long years ago. And remember, 
Mr. President, these are major areas 
affecting millions of people. 

The other 10 major areas of chronic 
persistent unemployment include: Dur- 
ham, N. C., which has suffered at least 
6 percent unemployment since 1952; 
Johnstown, Pa., since 1953; Charleston, 
W. Va., since 1954, Huntington, W. Va., 
and Ashland, Ky., since the same year; 
Evansville, Ind., since 1955; Knoxville, 
Tenn., since 1955; Muskegon, Mich., and 
Kenosha, Wis., since 1956; Detroit, 
Mich., since 1956; and Erie, Pa., which 
since 1955 has periodically suffered from 
at least 6 percent unemployment. 

In addition to these 20 major areas 
there are 44 smaller areas which meet 
the qualifications of chronic unemploy- 
ment. These areas stretch from Maine 
to Alabama, from Massachusetts to Ok- 
lahoma, from Michigan to Texas. They 
represent a blight on the economies of 
16 States. 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to 
describe briefiy one of these small areas 
in my own State which I believe is rep- 
resentative of all of them in order that 
we may fully recognize the hardships 
resulting from chronic unemployment. 
This is the Biddeford-Saco-Sanford area 
in southern Maine. 

The 1950 census indicated the popula- 
tion of this area is 70,600. Of this num- 
ber, the estimated labor force is 32,300. 
Recent statistics show that 19.8 percent 
of this labor force is unemployed. 'This 
is for the whole area. In the cities of 
Biddleford and Saco, however, approxi- 
mately 30 precent of the labor force is 
unemployed. The closing of one textile 
mill employing 1,400 people and one shoe 
factory employing 325 people accounted 
for most of this. Naturally, when large 
employers in relatively small cities close 
their doors many other people indirectly 
dependent on them are also affected. 
Thus before too long, cities such as Bid- 
dleford and Saco practically come to an 
economic standstill when they lose 
their principal industry. 

Mere statistics are meaningless, Mr. 
President, when we consider such areas. 
Behind each unemployment figure there 
is an unemployed worker who in most 
cases is the chief breadwinner of a fam- 
ily. In areas where unemployment has 
been prevalent for many months and 
years and where, without legislation such 
as we have before us today, there is little 
hope of eventual relief because the prob- 
lem is a chronic one having little to do 
with the current slump, the hardships 
experienced by the entire community 
are acute and seemingly unending. For 
the individual worker and his family, 
therefore, it becomes a question of either 
finding new employment or going on re- 
lief. Since jobs are not available in the 
area and since few people want to ex- 
perience the hardships and humility of 
being on relief, the only way out is to 
sever one’s traditional ties with mem- 
bers of his family, his town, and perhaps 
his State, and move to another area of 
the Nation. This is constantly happen- 
ing in chronically-distressed areas and 
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has been for some years. For young 
people with small families such a decision 
involves great problems. For older peo- 
ple with large families such a decision is 
practically impossible to make. An 
exodus of population, however, dooms a 
community to eventual ghost-town char- 
acteristics unless the economy can be re- 
juvenated. 

For those who remain and who still 
have some hope that their community 
will once again flourish; for those who 
are willing to do all that is within their 
own means and capacities to work for a 
new future for their community, the 
weeks, months, and even years of un- 
employment are indeed difficult. The 
loss of employment is indeed difficult. 
The loss of unemployment checks re- 
sults in greater dependency on Govern- 
ment help. Savings which have been 
made over the years vanish in no time. 
Houses and real estate are lost. Only 
special relief can assist. 

Yet, thousands of people in such areas 
have remained and are still hoping for 
a better future. They contribute time 
and effort to organizations established 
for the purpose of preparing the way for 
new industrial development. But an al- 
ready distressed area hardly has suf- 
ficient financial resources to evaluate 
fully its industrial potentials and to un- 
dertake all the efforts needed to create 
and draw to it new industries suitable 
to its special skills and resources. Un- 
employment results in fewer collectible 
taxes for such communities and greatly 
increased relief expenditures, thus creat- 
ing a double burden in each instance. 
Only Federal and State assistance can 
truly make these efforts succeed. We 
owe these communities such assistance. 
They themselves still have hope, and 
the rest of America must do everything 
possible to encourage that hope before 
it dies out completely. As one individual 
who has greatly contributed toward a 
new future for Sanford, Maine, said be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare in 1956: 

We are known as the town that refused 
to die. We never give up. Frankly, we 
still have a long way to go. 


This was said in 1956. This hope still 
exists, and on their own the people of 
Sanford, Maine, have done much to re- 
vive their economy. But a great deal 
more still has to be done, and only Fed- 
eral and State assistance can effectively 
accomplish all that is necessary. 

In the meantime, some people con- 
tinue to uproot their lives and move 
away; many have lost their homes which 
they have lived in for years; businesses 
are closing or going into bankruptcy be- 
cause of the lack of local purchasing 
power as a result of unemployment. The 
heads of many families are trying hard 
not to lose their homes and to keep their 
children in clothes in order that they 
may go to school. Many of these peo- 
ple are traveling 50 or 60 miles to get 
some part-time work. And since the 
supply of labor is far greater than the 
demand, the wage scale is very low, vary- 
ing between $40 and $50 a week, which 
is hardly adequate to meet the costs of 
a family of four or more in these days of 
high living expenses. 
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The idea for this bill, Mr. President, is 
not a new one. For several years the 
President of the United States has rec- 
ommended passage of this type of legis- 
lation. Other similar proposals have 
been made in both Houses of Congress 
during the past 3 years. However, this 
new bill is drawn up in the belief that it 
offers the best possible program of assist- 
ance to economically distressed areas at 
this time. 

While this program is oriented toward 
the needs of the many scattered areas 
of consistently high unemployment, it 
also provides a first-rate means of com- 
bating the effects of the current slump in 
the economy. The funds made available 
under this program will not be limited 
in their effects merely to the locality 
where spent but will aid other facets of 
the economy in other sections of the Na- 
tion. The loans and grants for con- 
struction work, for example, will allevi- 
ate local unemployment and help the 


various suppliers and manufacturers of 


building materials and equipment. Thus, 
this measure can do double duty both as 
an aid to the chronically distressed 
areas—which is its main function—and 
as a mesaure to counter the economic 
effects of the current slump. 

I therefore urgently appeal to all my 
distinguished colleagues in the Senate to 
approve S. 3683. Its assistance will be 
felt by millions of Americans in desperate 
need of help. It will encourage an eco- 
nomic renaissance in communities across 
the Nation. It is clearly in the national 
interest. This Congress, Mr. President, 
should it approve this measure, will re- 
ceive the grateful acknowledgment of an 
entire Nation which is in great need of 
such legislation as that proposed by the 
bill before us today. 

This, briefily, is a general picture of 
conditions in the Biddeford-Saco-San- 
ford area. The description undoubtedly 
also applies to all the other areas of 
chronic and persistent unemployment. 
America now has 20 such major areas 
and 44 smaller ones the size of Bidde- 
ford-Saco-Sanford. 

Mr. President, can we continue to 
ignore their plight? We are a generous 
people and we have helped and still are 
helping underdeveloped areas all over 
the world to the tune of billions of dollars. 
Can we not extend a helping hand to 
some of our own people who have been 
suffering not since October 1957 but for 
many years? We must come to their 
aid. Mr. President, and S. 3638 is the 
vehicle best suited for our efforts. 

This bill is in a sense a merger of two 
bills, one originally introduced by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doucias] and 
the other by myself. It is specifically de- 
signed to meet the deep-rooted economic 
problems of such areas as I have just 
described by means of augmenting the 
outstanding, though many times inade- 
quate, efforts of the local communities. 
It is aimed at providing assistance to 
enable such areas to achieve lasting im- 
provements and to establish stable and 
diversified local economies through cre- 
ation of new employment opportunities. 

Specifically this assistance would be in 
the form of grants, loans, and technical 
advice to those industrial as well as rural 
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areas which have suffered from high un- 
employment and continuing economic 
adversities. One revolving fund of $100 
million would provide loans to local re- 
development commissions for rehabilita- 
tion and improvement of old industrial 
property and for the construction of new 
factories in urban areas. Another fund 
of an equal amount would do the same 
for rural areas. A third $100 million 
revolving loan fund—as well as $75 mil- 
lion in outright grants—would be used in 
distressed areas for construction of 
needed public facilities or the improve- 
ment of existing facilities. Technical 
assistance to local redevelopment agen- 
cies in the form of evaluating the needs 
and growth potentialities of areas is also 
included in this bill. Redevelopment 
areas would receive special priorities for 
urban renewal projects. Special voca- 
tional training is provided to help work- 
ers learn new skills. Taken in its en- 
tirety, this measure brings full resources 
of the Federal Government to bear upon 
the national problem of chronic unem- 
ployment in scattered areas across the 
Nation. To repeat, Mr. President, 
the Government of the United States 
has been spending and is still spending 
billions of dollars in order to help eco- 
nomically stricken areas throughout the 
world. It is now time that such help 
also be extended to our own citizens who 
are in great need of it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
yield to me? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am very happy to yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish to compli- 
ment the distinguished Senator from 
Maine, not only on his statement today, 
but on the excellent work he has done 
on the bill, together with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Douctas] in the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

It was my privilege to attend the com- 
mittee meetings as the bill took shape. 
It represents a compromise and adjust- 
ment among many points of view. It 
seemed to me that in the form in which 
the bill was finally reported by the 
Banking and Currency Committee, it 
met practically all the objections which 
had been raised to it, and still left the 
pure gold of the measure for the re- 
covery of economically depressed areas. 

What the distinguished Senator from 
Maine and the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois have sought to do was a 
job of rehabilitation. Often an opera- 
tion to relieve a malignancy in an in- 
dividual costs money. It is a difficult 
operation to perform. But if the opera- 
tion relieves the individual of continued 
dependence and inability to sustain him- 
self, the investment in the operation 
pays the biggest dividends of any invest- 
ment that could be made. 

It seems to me that what the Payne- 
Douglas version of the bill, in its final 
version, seeks to do is to perform a 
major operation on areas which are sick 
and need to be rehabilitated. Once re- 
habilitated, they will be self-sustaining 
and prosperous. As we all know, the 
prosperity of an area can enable it 
quickly to pay back not only the loan, 
but large dividends for courage in mak- 
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ing the loan, in the form of increased 
income taxes and other contributions to 
our Nation’s economy. 

I thank the Senator for having worked 
so hard on the bill, and for the results 
he has thus achieved in its preparation 
and consideration by the Senate. 

Mr. PAYNE. I thank my colleague 
from Oklahoma for his kind remarks. It 
is rare that an individual Senator has 
the privilege of serving on two commit- 
tees with a very distinguished colleague 
who strives to bring about the best re- 
sults possible from his efforts. I hap- 
pen to have the privilege of serving on 
two committees with my distinguished 
colleague from Oklahoma. We serve on 
subcommittees working on many of 
these problems. 

The remarks of the Senator are very 
true. He has rendered the greatest as- 
sistance in the Committee on Banking 
and Currency toward the success of the 
pending legislation, both in the pre- 
liminary deliberations and in his work 
in the full committee when the bill came 
before it for final discussion. 

I thank the Senator very sincerely for 
the kind remarks he has made. They 
are typical of him. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, there 
are a few observations which I feel I 
must make on the pending bill. 

Before making them, however, I wish 
to join the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] in paying 
tribute to the able Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Payne] who has, with deep sincer- 
ity and with unflagging industry, worked 
in the preparation of the bill, and in the 
effort to secure its passage. 

The Senator from Maine is always 
alert to the interests and the welfare of 
his people. I can appreciate and admire 
his work on the bill. I regret exceedingly 
that I must follow him on the floor of the 
Senate in an expression of opposition to 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. PAYNE. Before my good col- 
league, the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire, proceeds to point out the 
demerits of the proposed legislation in 
his very capable manner, let me express 
my sincere appreciation to him for the 
kind remarks he has just made. 

The Senate is certainly a wonderful 
body, and I would not have it any dif- 
ferent. We can all be aiming down the 
road toward a definite objective, but still 
reserving the right to object to certain 
measures before the Senate. 

With that observation, I shall sit 
quietly and listen to my colleague as he 
speaks in opposition to the pending bill. 

Mr. COTTON, I thank the Senator. 

I shall not go into any great detail in 
opposing the pending bill, nor shall I, 
in the few moments I expect to use, even 
on. to mention all the objections 
to it. 

The reason I am impelled to speak 
briefly in the Senate today in opposition 
to the bill for area redevelopment stems 
back to the year 1949, when, as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, it 
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was my privilege to be serving as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture of 
that body, and to be serving on the Sub- 
committee on Cotton Acreage which was 
holding extensive hearings, 

As Senators know, the pending bill 
is not the first bill of its kind to be ad- 
vanced in the Congress. There was a 
bill similar to this back in the 79th Con- 
gress. It was introduced and pressed 
by Senator Bailey, of North Carolina, I 
believe. 

In the year 1949, the very well known 
president of the National Farmers 
Union, Mr. James G. Patton, who, inci- 
dentally, in hearings on the pending bill, 
was represented by one of his staff in 
favor of the bill, came before our sub- 
committee, testifying on another sub- 
ject. Then, to my surprise, he made a 
rather bold, bald statement. I am about 
to read from the hearings of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, entitled 
“Cotton Acreage Allotment and Market- 
ing Quota Problems,” Serial E of the 
81st Congress, page 348. Mr. Patton, of 
the Farmers Union, first said that he 
had a plan, and the Farmers Union had 
a plan, for furnishing markets for the 
agricultural products of the country by 
industrializing the West and the South, 
and thus building up a consumer market 
for agricultural produce. That, of 
course, is a very meritorious goal. 

Then he goes on to say: 

Therefore, in September 1948, we pro- 
posed what we call the Full Employment 
Act of 1950, a proposal which later was 
offered in the House and Senate in substan- 
tially the same form by Representative 
Wright Patman and Senators James E. Mur- 
ray and John Sparkman. 

This bill would reorganize and revitalize 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
give it a $15 billion— 


I repeat, Mr. President— 
a $15 billion revolving fund, and direct it 
to make loans that would put into effect 
the long-range programs laid down by the 
President in his annual Economic Report to 
Congress. 


Then he goes on to say: 

A primary aim of that bill is to afford 
capital to provide enterprisers for the in- 
dustrialization of the South and the West. 
In order to accomplish that end, it will, of 
course— 


I wish to emphasize these words, be- 
cause I have never, in the 12 years I have 
served in Congress, heard a more frank, 
bold, and unguarded statement 

In order to accomplish that end, it will, 
of course, be necessary to use this loaning 
authority also to break up monopolization, 
the control of the majority of which is cen- 
tered in the industrial Northeast. 


Naturally, as a member of the com- 
mittee and a representative from the 
New England area, I took exception to 
these remarks. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. COTTON. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. From what document 
is the Senator reading? 

Mr. COTTON. I am reading from the 
hearings before the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House of Representatives, 
ist Congress, page 348. I shall be very 
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glad to furnish a copy of it to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. COTTON. I felt then, as I feel 
now, that Mr. Patton’s statement was “a 
rather frank declaration of war” on the 
section of the country which I, in part, 
represent. I asked the witness if he 
seriously advocated that it was a legiti- 
mate function of Government to dis- 
criminate against one section, to break 
one section, for the benefit of another. 
His reply was especially interesting, 
and I again quote from this document: 
Mr. Patron. That might sound that way 
to you, Mr. Congressman, but actually I have 
said out in the West and the South that all 
I am talking about is that I want the in- 
dustrial Northeast and the capital control to 
get their feet off our necks, 


Then I made this statement to him: 

Mr. Corron. Fundamentally, where we dif- 
fer is the fact that you think it is the func- 
tion of the Federal Government to put its 
power behind bringing about this change in 
shift which you think may be desirable from 
one section to another? 

Mr. Patron. That is right. 


Mr. President, I am not trying to resur- 
rect old history or to reopen old sores. 
However, back in 1949, a leader of a 
great farm organization, with perfect 
sincerity, I have no doubt, openly de- 
clared that he wanted to have a bill 
passed which would create a fund, not 
of some $380 million, such as is involved 
in the pending bill, which is a very mild 
and pale imitation of the previous one, 
but he wanted at that time, and his 
great organization was thoroughly be- 
hind the project, to create a fund of 
$15 billion, collected from the taxpayers 
of every State in the Union; and then, 
at the behest of some administrator in 
Washington, have it used to break down 
the industrial supremacy or prosperity 
of a particular section where industry 
may have been somewhat entrenched, 
and to build it up somewhere else. 

I hasten to say, as I am sure that 
every Senator understands, that I am 
not suggesting that the able Senators 
who sponsor the bill, for whom I have the 
deepest and most profound respect, have 
any such extreme idea in mind. Far 
from it. 

I find in the bill an attempt to avoid 
that very thing, because the bill—I am 
trying to be fair—starting at the bottom 
of page 7, provides: 

Sec. 6. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to purchase evidences of indebtedness 
and to make loans (including immediate 
participations therein) to aid in financing 
any project within a redevelopment area for 
the purchase or development of and facil- 
ities (including machinery and equipment) 
for industrial usage, for the construction of 
new factory buildings, for rehabilitation of 
abandoned or unoccupied factory buildings, 


Then the bill provides: 

Such financial assistance shall not be ex- 
tended for working capital, or to assist estab- 
lishments relocating from one area to an- 
other when such assistance will result in 
substantial detriment to the area of original 
location by increasing unemployment. 


Those words prove two things to me. 
First, they prove that the framers and 
proponents of the bill desire, so far as 
possible within the term of the bill, to 
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erect a barrier against some bureaucrat 
in Washington building up one section 
of the country by tearing down another 
section. 

However, the second thing the lan- 
guage proves to me is that even the most 
ardent supporters of the bill were thor- 
oughly aware of the need of putting up 
such a barrier and were thoroughly 
aware of what might happen if Con- 
gress, with the signature of the Presi- 
dent, passed a law which put the Fed- 
eral Government in a field which it has 
never entered—and Heaven knows it is 
in enough fields now—and they recog- 
nized the fact that there was a danger 
there. 

Furthermore, let me call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the fact that no mat- 
ter how many words we put into the bill, 
and no matter how hard we try to erect 
such a barrier, and no matter how many 
criteria we write into the bill, the fact 
remains that when some official of the 
Government in Washington, in his wis- 
dom and in the exercise of his judgment, 
declares one section of the country—I 
care not whether it be my section or a 
section represented by any other Sena- 
tor, or whether it be my county or an- 
other county, my city or another city— 
to be in need of Federal assistance for 
redevelopment, even though the Federal 
resources are not used to take bodily 
from one section the mills, the indus- 
tries, and the activities which are there 
and to move them to another, still, when 
the long arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment reaches out and helps develop one 
section, it is bound to have an adverse 
effect on other sections. 

It is absolutely inevitable that it will 
have such adverse effect, because if a 
new industry is located in another city, 
certainly it will not be located in mine. 
The bill destroys initiative, and elimi- 
nates the good old principle of Ameri- 
can competition. It places them in the 
hands of a bureaucrat in Washington. 
This movement will spread once it 
starts. The administration of the law 
will be in the hands of an official in 
Washington, who will have the power, at 
least partially, to determine what sec- 
tions of the country shall be encouraged 
industrially or helped financially, and 
what sections, in his wisdom, do not need 
such assistance. 

I do not deny that at the moment a 
certain amount of good might well come 
from the measure, if it were properly 
administered, for the benefit of certain 
sections of the Nation. 

I know of my own knowledge that in 
some cities in my neighboring State of 
Maine the textile mills are shut down. 
The cities need rehabilitation. I ad- 
mire and respect the able junior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne] for the valiant 
fight he is making in the Senate, day 
after day, for his people and his State. 
I hope the people of Maine realize how 
hard he is fighting for their interests. I 
am not criticizing that. I admire the 
Senator from Maine for doing so. 

As a matter of fact, I think there are a 
few cities in Massachusetts, just across 
the border from New Hampshire, which 
might qualify under the proposed pro- 
gram. It might well be that some of my 
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constituents would have jobs restored to 
them in cities across the boundary. The 
bill might be helpful even to my State. 

But during the past 25 years New 
Hampsire has lost industry after indus- 
try. The great Amoskeag Mills, prob- 
ably the largest cotton mills in history, 
left Manchester, N. H., almost overnight, 
leaving the largest city of my State pros- 
trate. But the people of Manchester 
were able, by organizing and pooling 
their resources and by calling to their 
aid the best brains and the best business 
leadership in the community and the 
State, to bring in new, smaller, diversi- 
fied industries. In doing so, they split 
up the former Amoskeag Mills, and the 
city of Manchester, N. H., is better off 
today with its diversified industries than 
it would have been had the city con- 
tinued to be dependent upon one indus- 
try 


Before I came to Congress, in my home- 
town a nonprofit corporation was 
formed to take over woolen mills which 
were abandoned, and new industries were 
started instead. The same thing has 
happened in other cities of New Hamp- 
shire. So I know it can be done. Yes, 
we had hard times, but have improved 
our conditions without having someone 
in Washington help us in our efforts. 
We have not had to come to Washing- 
ton to justify what we have done. We 
have not had to come here and appear 
before a Secretary or a commissioner to 
prove that our need was a little greater 
than that of someone else. 

I am sure, Mr. President, that you 
know the story, if it is proper to mention 
it on the floor of the Senate, of the fa- 
mous prayer of the Scotchman who said, 
“O Lord, I do not ask for riches; I only 
ask to be shown where they are.” 

In the same way, I have observed 
throughout the years that enterprising 
communities will face emergencies, and 
they have done so many times, without 
having someone in Washington help 
them to do it. 

I wish to read a statement by former 
President Herbert Hoover in the report 
of the first Hoover Commission. Mr. 
Hoover said something about direct Gov- 
ernment lending. To be sure, it was 
President Hoover who established the 
RFc. But in his work on the first Hoover 
Commission; he discovered, as the Com- 
mission discovered, the abuses which had 
occurred in the RFC. I hasten to say 
that they had not occurred because of 
any particular political party or admin- 
istration; they had simply arisen in the 
nature of things. Mr. Hoover said: 

Direct lending by the Government to per- 
sons or enterprises open up dangerous pos- 
sibilities of waste and favoritism to individ- 
uals or enterprises. It invites political and 
private pressures, or even corruption. 
Emergencies may arise in depression, war, na- 
tional defense, or disaster which must be 
met in this way. But direct lending should 


be absolutely avoided except for emergen- 
cies. 


I know Senators may say that this is 
a time of emergency. But that is a moot 
question. We live in emergencies. 
Year by year, we pass from one crisis to 
another. 

There has been one experiment in the 
matter of area redevelopment. Without 
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desiring to stir up memories of other 
struggles on the floor, I simply remind 
the Senate that until 1956, when the 
practice was abandoned completely by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, appro- 
priations were made from the beginning 
for the purpose, and I am sure sincerely 
for the purpose, of developing the latent 
waterpower of that great area. Re- 
member, Mr. President, that beautiful 
valley was made to bloom, and it was 
made to bloom by the Federal Govern- 
ment. I am ready and willing to help 
in making certain that the power of 
this country is developed in any place 
where the Federal Government ought to 
develop it, and where its help is needed. 
But after the hydroelectric possibilities 
had reached their zenith, had reached 
their limit, the development of the Ten- 
nessee Valley went on. But in 1954, as 
a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the other body, I discovered 
in the budget of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority 2 or 3 interesting items under 
the title of “Resource Development,” 
which strangely reminds one of a strong 
similarity between that title and the 
title of the bill before the Senate. 

Under that title in the budget was an 
item for forest resources and develop- 
ment, including investigations, forest 
products, forest protection, and reforest- 
ation, $654,000; industrial development 
assistance, $33,000; analysis of regional 
business and Government activities, 
$147,000; reservoir development—which 
meant the building of parks and other 
very delightful places along the artifi- 
cial lakes which had been made by the 
dams—$286,000; recreation develop- 
ment, $106,000; fish and game develop- 
ment, $85,000. 

I mention this simply to show what 
happens when the Federal Government 
and the sincere and ardent persons who 
administer its executive functions get 
into such a field. The Federal Govern- 
ment collects taxes from all the people 
of the country, and then decides that a 
particular locality, either urban or re- 
newal, needs help and sees to it that the 
locality gets it. 

I object to the philosophy of the bill. 
I am sure none of us is indifferent to 
the welfare of the sections of the coun- 
try which are suffering from unemploy- 
ment or to the welfare of the sections 
of the country which need further de- 
velopment. 

I suggest the following as a good fiscal 
rule applicable to any field of activity, 
and it is a rule to which we had better 
return: Before the Federal Government 
undertakes to care for the needs of only 
a chosen few, the Congress should de- 
termine whether the Federal Govern- 
ment will be able, legitimately, to con- 
tribute its share in caring for the needs 
of all the people in all the States of the 
Union. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Hampshire yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. COTTON. Iam very glad to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the Senator from 
New Hampshire in a position to state the 
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facts which caused that company to 
move from New Hampshire a number of 
years ago? 

Mr. COTTON. Does my friend refer 
to the Amoskeag Co.? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. COTTON. It was a cotton mill, 
the largest in the world. However, it 
did not move anywhere; it went out of 
business, and was liquidated. Various 
factors contributed to its liquidation. 

That leads me to state that even if 
the proposed Commissioner had advisory 
consultants and an advisory board, un- 
der the proposed law, it would be rather 
hard for him to determine whether a 
certain business failed because of a lack 
of business guidance, or because of other 
factors. 

Let me say to the Senator from Ohio 
that it is true that numerous textile 
mills have moved from my State to the 
South. However, I am not here to com- 
plain about that. Sometimes they 
moved because the Southern States were 
in a position to offer them inducements 
which New Hampshire could not offer. 

Under its constitution, New Hamp- 
shire cannot use any of the taxpayers’ 
money to build new plants to be offered 
to industries; nor can New Hampshire 
grant any industry an exemption, for 
any period whatsoever, from State taxa- 
tion. I think those constitutional pro- 
visions are good ones. 

I hasten to state, for I wish to be fair, 
that-it has often been. asserted—I have 
heard it asserted in the Congress—that 
New England lost mills to the Tennessee 
Valley because of the cheap power which 
is available in the Tennessee Valley. 
However, I wish to state that I do not 
believe that is true; at least, it is not 
true in the case of textile mills. In the 
case of steel or aluminum mills or other 
heavy industries, the cost of power is 
of great importance. But in the case 
of textile mills, the cost of electric 
power is of comparatively minor im- 
portance. Therefore, I do not believe 
it is fair for any of the Members of 
Congress from the New England States 
to begin to shed crocodile tears and to 
say that certain textile mills moved from 
New England to the Tennessee Valley 
because of the availability there of cheap 
electric power for which the people of 
the country are helping to pay. 

On the other hand—although it is 
not possible to prove this—I believe it 
is true, and I think it is obvious, that 
a terrific impetus was given to the econ- 
omy of the Tennessee Valley States by 
means of the development of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, first, by means 
of the development of hydroelectric 
power there—a development which I re- 
gard as reasonable and sound—and then 
by the construction of great steam 
plants, which were built with the use 
of capital furnished by all the taxpayers 
of the Nation—a development which I 
cannot justify—and then by furnishing 
fertilizer free of charge, and by other 
activities, all of which are paid for either 
with the money of all the taxpayers of 
the Nation or from the income of the 
TVA itself. I believe that the impetus 
those developments gave to the economy 
of the Tennessee Valley States enabled 
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them to offer inducements—such as new 
buildings, tax exemptions, and so 
forth—which resulted in the movement 
of mills to those States. That move- 
ment occurred also because of the prox- 
imity of raw materials, and possibly be- 
cause of certain labor advantages. 
However, all that is a dead horse; I am 
not here to lament about it. 

Let me say that I was sorry to hear, 
in the course of a speech which was 
made long ago—not here in the Sen- 
ate—the statement that “New England 
is just a land of unproductive farms and 
dying industries.” Mr. President, I deny 
that. I have every confidence that the 
New England States, by means of the 
skills of their people, can work out their 
destiny. 

However, Mr. President, when the 
Congress is confronted with a bill—even 
one which would help the constituents 
of the State which is so ably repre- 
sented by my friend, the distinguished 
Senator from Maine—which provides 
that, first, the Federal Government 
shall enter a new field—and, second, 
that a new Government department will 
be created—for technically the agency 
referred to is not now a department; it 
is a bureau; and the proposal is that a 
new chunk of bureaucracy shall be de- 
veloped; and, third, that a commis- 
sioner, sitting in Washington, shall 
determine what sections of the country 
Shall be aided; and when I find, further, 
that the bill also provides that the Fed- 
eral Government will help train the 
working people and will help develop 
their skills, I am constrained to state, 
Mr. President, that if some of the people 
who live in the beautiful States of the 
South—and I love them—if some of the 
residents of the States of the South, 
where the sun always shines, and where 
one can lie under a fruit tree and have 
the fruit drop into his mouth, and where 
factories can be constructed on sites 
close to the sources of raw materials— 
if some of the residents of that area had 
to make a living in dear old rockbound 
New England, they would starve to 
death in 2 weeks. 

In the cities of Lowell and Lawrence, 
Mass.; Manchester and Nashua, N. H.; 
and in the great cities of Maine, for 
generations the people have developed 
the weaving and spinning skills. The 
skills of generations of textile workers 
and other workers there have enabled 
the New England States to remain in 
business. Therefore, Mr. President, you 
can understand my infuriation when, in 
1949, I heard the great president of the 
Farmers Union state, “I want to reach 
out and tax all the people of this coun- 
try $15 billion, and create a sinking 
fund; and the first thing we shall do 
with that fund is use it to break New 
England.” 

Of course, Mr. President, there is no 
such purpose in connection with the bill 
now under debate. But the quotation I 
have just given shows what may hap- 
pen, and shows the philosophy which 
is behind this bill—a philosophy to 
which I object. 

Mr. PAYNE rose. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield to my friend, the Senator 
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from Maine. After he concludes his 
questions, I should like to proceed for 
about 3 minutes more; and then I shall 
yield the floor. 

Mr. PAYNE. I thank the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

I should like to ask him a question. 
He is fully aware, is he not, that under 
the provisions of the bill, no new agency, 
as such, will be established in Washing- 
ton, D. C.? 

Mr. COTTON. It is clear that a new 
commissioner will be appointed. Tech- 
nically speaking, he will serve in an 
existing agency. However, my friend 
certainly is old enough to know the facts 
of life; and he knows that when in the 
womb of one of the great departments 
in the United States Government, a new 
activity is commenced in the city of 
Washington, it does not take much longer 
than 9 months to bring forth the baby. 
So one can be as sure that a new depart- 
ment or new agency will be developed 
and established as one is sure that night 
follows day. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I still say 
that no new agency, as such, will be es- 
tablished. The functions to be per- 
formed under the provisions of the bill 
would be performed under an existing 
agency. 

It is true that there would be a sepa- 
rate division. However, if my colleague 
will examine pages 338 and 339 of the 
hearings, he will find that there now 
exists, and has existed for some time, 
in the Department of Commerce, an in- 
strumentality which, although it does not 
have any tools, has been charged with 
the duty of giving advice, in order to be 
helpful to communities which have been 
in distress. I wish to say that particular 
group, with very limited means at its 
disposal, does a very remarkable job in 
providing information and detailed ac- 
counting of how a community may bene- 
fit and help itself. 

Let me say to the Senator that when 
it comes to questions of industrial ac- 
tivity, I may say, with modesty, I will 
take my hat off to no one in this Cham- 
ber. I have been at work on this problem 
dating back to the early 1930's, and I 
have some knowledge of what it takes to 
bring about rehabilitation of communi- 
ties. We are not talking about communi- 
ties which suddenly, overnight, have been 
stricken with unemployment, which have 
gone along for 3 or 4 months with an 
unemployment problem. We are talking 
about communities stricken by unem- 
ployment because of conditions beyond 
their control, which have suffered un- 
employment for such long periods that 
they have exhausted their means to help 
their own people, and which cannot bring 
about full employment because of lack 
of power to help themselves, 

This bill simply makes a means avail- 
able to them. There is nothing in the 
bill which suggests in any way, shape, or 
manner that the Federal agency is going 
to move into a State or community and 
make the people undertake rehabilita- 
tion when they do not ask for such help. 
The bill is very specific in that regard. 

However, criteria must be provided 
somewhere. Periods of unemployment 
must be more than sporadic. It cannot 
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be said that under the bill communities 
which have experienced unemployment 
overnight or for relatively short periods 
will be assisted. But when communities 
have suffered from heavy unemployment 
for periods of from 1 to 2 years, and con- 
ditions are such that it can be demon- 
strated they are not going to be able to 
straighten themselves out, then I say the 
Nation is only as strong as its weakest 
link, Throughout the country there are 
some very weak links in the chain as a 
result of recession and as a result of pro- 
longed and aggravated unemployment, 
To some extent such conditions have 
been caused by the very policies adopted 
by Congress and by administrations, both 
previous administrations and the present 
one. I think that under such circum- 
stances human rights are entitled to 
consideration. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator makes a 
very fine speech, as he always does. I 
am trespassing on the time of other 
Senators who wish to speak. While Iam 
very glad to have my friend make his 
ardent and eloquent speech on my time, 
I must conclude, I think I have repeated 
five times in my speech how much I re- 
spect the Senator for his activities in 
connection with the bill. In reply to the 
very eloquent remarks the Senator has 
just made, I certainly think he and his 
associates have done as fine a job of 
sugar coating this bill as could possibly 
be done—a beautiful job. Certainly only 
a little cell is being incubated within an- 
other existing agency. Certainly criteria 
are established. 

If a man can be found, with the lim- 
itations of the human mind, who can 
sit down, whether in a new department 
or in an old department, and can fore- 
see, under all the circumstances which 
may exist, whether unemployment is 
temporary or permanent; if a man can 
be found, with the finite limitation of 
the human mind, who can be sure, when 
he places the credit and the money of 
the United States of America behind the 
development of community X, that he is 
not perpetrating, either directly or in- 
directly, any injustice on community 
Y—if that kind of administrator can be 
found, we already have places for him 
in this Government, without having to 
create a new job, because such a man 
could administer our farm program. He 
would know when it was going to rain 
and what the production was going to 
be. He would have infinite intelligence. 

I make that statement in reply to 
what my friend, the Senator from 
Maine, has said. 

The Senator has said other factors 
would enter into the determination of 
whether distressed areas would get help. 
There are, indeed, other factors, and no 
Senator has more ably pointed out those 
factors to us. One of them, for instance, 
is the fact that we in this country are 
not adequately or reasonably protecting 
our textile and other industries from 
foreign competition. I am a friend of 
reciprocal trade, and I do not want that 
policy destroyed, but we are throwing 
ath workers into competition with cheap 
abor, 

Another factor that enters into the 
problem, and which has been referred 
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to on the floor of the Senate by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine, who de- 
serves great honor for bringing it to the 
attention of the Senate again and again, 
is that in our foreign aid program we 
have been spending American dollars 
on foreign products made under the aid 
program, rather than on the products 
of our own mills. 

Let me suggest that the first thing the 
areas affected are entitled to is, not to 
be borne on the back of the Federal 
Government, but to have the Federal 
Government taken off their backs. A 
policy should be established, insofar as 
possible, without endangering or crip- 
pling our great international policies, 
whereby the Federal Government would 
not contribute to the distress of areas 
which are suffering. 

Next we should remember what I shall 
call a law of nature or a law of govern- 
ment. What would you think, Mr. Pres- 
ident, of this Government, if it paid vet- 
terans’ benefits to some of the veterans, 
but not all who qualified for such bene- 
fits? What would you think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of a Federal Government which 
aided some of the blind or handicapped, 
but not all of them? What would you 
think, Mr. President, of a Federal Gov- 
ernment which created benefits which 
it knew it could not extend universally 
to every citizen or community that 
qualified? There is bound to be dis- 
crimination; there is bound to be un- 
fairness; there is bound to be injustice, 
no matter how high and noble are the 
motives of those who attempt to admin- 
ister such a program. That is why I say 
the fundamental philosophy of the bill 
is wrong. 

Of course, when great natural calam- 
ities—a flood, a hurricane, or a dis- 
aster—hit a part of the country which 
paralyze the area and take the lives of 
people, the Federal Government will go 
to their aid. It is the concern of every 
Member of Congress to see to it that 
everything we can legitimately do shall 
be done to give opportunity and pro- 
tection to our citizens. 

But let us not create another—and I 
use the word “another” advisedly— 
monster which will grow and wax great- 
er and greater; let us not place in the 
hands of a bureaucrat, of a czar in 
Washington, the power to decide 
whether one community needs the bene- 
fit of the bill and another does not, or 
vice versa. 

To be sure, as the Senator from Maine 
has so eloquently and so emphatically 
stated, the bill provides only a very 
small beginning. There is $100 million 
for urban development, $100 million for 
rural development, and $100 million for 
public facilities, the money to be in the 
form of long-term loans. Oh, Mr. Pres- 
ident, we know what long-term loans by 
the Government usually mean. 

Then there is $75 million in grants for 
another part of the program. 

Mr. President, men may disagree. I 
could be wrong. However, I do not think 
I am wrong about the principle of the 
bill. Iam arguing purely the philosophy 
behind the bill. I doubt if there is a 
single Senator within the sound of my 
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voice who does not know in his heart 
that right or wrong—perhaps it is right, 
but right or wrong, this is only a be- 
ginning. Once we establish this new de- 
parture and this new policy, once we 
start pioneering this new effort by the 
Federal Government, to reach out and 
determine from among the communi- 
ties, cities, towns, farms, and factories 
of this Nation which shall receive bene- 
fits, the program will grow and grow and 
the money to back it will swell and swell. 

First, I must oppose the bill because I 
think its principles are unsound. Its 
philosophy is unjust. The program is 
not a legitimate province of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Second, I ask Senators, before they 
vote on the bill, to be sure they. under- 
stand it represents only a beginning, and 
to be sure they realize what the bill will 
commit us to do. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the bill has no 
terminal concerning the time the 
moneys will be made available to fulfill 
the objectives set forth in the bill? 

Mr. COTTON. I think the Senator is 
correct. I think there is no terminal on 
the time. I think the only restriction of 
the bill which its most ardent friend 
could point out is the authorization of 
money, which can be increased at any 
time from year to year. 

I see nothing in the bill to the effect, 
“We will try this program and stop it 
in a year, in 2 years, in 5 years, or 
in 10 years.” We are starting the 
march, as Napoleon started the march 
toward Moscow when he plunged into 
the wilds of Russia. We are starting a 
long, long trek. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. If the Senator will per- 
mit, I should like to finish my colloquy 
with the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. After the funds al- 
located under the provisions of the bill 
are exhausted, if we find there are new 
areas which develop economic distress, 
may I ask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire what he anticipates will have to 
be done by Congress when the new com- 
munities come forward to say, “We are 
now in a distressed economic condition”? 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I will 
say to the able Senator from Ohio, I as- 
sume the answer is that funds contem- 
plated are to be a revolving fund, and 
that it is the intent and the desire of the 
proponents of the bill—I am sure the 
earnest and sincere intent and desire— 
that the money will be borrowed and 
will be paid back into the fund so that 
other communities and other industries 
which appear to satisfy or do satisfy the 
criteria, to the satisfaction of the com- 
missioner, may come forward to borrow 
the same money again. 

But, Mr. President, I think the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio will agree 
with me that the fund will revolve about 
as much as the money revolves which I 
give to my wife when she starts down 
town to go shopping. It will be a long, 
long, long, long time before that money 
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comes back, and it certainly will not 
come back soon enough to be of any im- 
mediate aid to anybody during this so- 
called recession. It probably will not 
come back before the fourth or fifth re- 
cession 25 or 30 years away. I believe 
the bill provides that some of these loans 
may be on a 40-year basis. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I concur with the 
views expressed by the Senator from 
New Hampshire. My own belief is that 
the bill represents the initiation of a 
program which will not come to an end. 
In the future, there will be other dis- 
tressed areas. In many instances, the 
distress may be the result of the effects 
of fiscal aid given by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the distressed areas, which 
will bring about the distress in the new 
areas. 

Instead of the program being a $300 
million program, as is being urged, it is 
my belief it will be an interminable one. 
The ability of communities to compete 
with each other will come to an end, and 
the Federal Government will be using 
money of the taxpayers of New Hamp- 
shire to help other areas gain business, 
perhaps at the expense of communities 
in the State of New Hampshire, regard- 
less of the protective provisions con- 
tained in the measure. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator from 
Ohio has very well expressed my own 
apprehensions, and I thank him. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, now that 
my distinguished colleague has yielded 
the floor—and I would have been per- 
fectly happy to discuss the matter with 
him at greater length—let me say, first, 
no member of this body has greater 
admiration for the Senator from New 
Hampshire than has the junior Senator 
from Maine. 

The Senator from New Hampshire is 
a man who speaks his convictions. He 
is a man who arrives at his determina- 
tion based upon that which he believes 
to be absolutely right, and I respect him 
for his convictions. 

Certainly, the Senator has done a re- 
markable job in pointing up the situa- 
tion confronting the textile industry and 
in marshaling forces so that we finally 
had adopted by the Senate a resolution, 
under which questions affecting the tex- 
tile industry will be investigated. 

I want to say briefly, however, that I 
am a little bit surprised by a statement 
of my good friend, the former Governor 
of Ohio, who is now my distinguished 
colleague, the junior Senator from Ohio. 

The statement would almost imply 
that if community A received tremen- 
dous benefits under the provisions of 
the bill, a community next door would 
be so anxious to come under the pro- 
visions of the bill that all the people 
would be tickled to death to become un- 
employed for a sufficient length of time 
to bring their town or city to complete 
stagnation, in order to obtain the mere 
pittance the bill provides. 

Let me say further that a statement 
was made to the effect that the admin- 
istrator would move into States and 
compel States and communities to come 
under the provisions of the act. I shall 
be very brief. If Senators will turn to 
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page 11 of the bill, line 17, the pro- 
viso reads as follows: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall 
authorize financial assistance for any proj- 
ect prohibited by laws of the State or local 
political subdivision in which the project 
would be located. 


There is a complete, overall States 
rights provision. No matter how much 
unemployment has existed, unless a re- 
quest were made at the local level for 
assistance from the agency, and unless 
the agency were asked to provide such 
assistance as it could render to get peo- 
ple back to work on jobs through which 
they could make their contribution to 
their families, the community, the State, 
and the Nation, such assistance would 
not be rendered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Maine misunderstood me when he in- 
ferred that I said that the communities 
would deliberately allow their economy 
to disintegrate for the purpose of mak- 
ing themselves eligible under the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

My statement was that there are com- 
munities—perhaps in Ohio—which 
would suffer because, under the provi- 
sions of the bill, aid would be given to 
other communities, partly at the expense 
of the taxpayers of Ohio, in order to 
enable the other communities to pros- 
per, and that eventually an Ohio com- 
munity might become a distressed area 
begging the Federal Government for aid. 

Mr. PAYNE. I certainly have no crys- 
tal ball into which to gaze and say that 
such a situation would arise. The only 
thing I can say is that I have seen some 
of the things which happen in critically 
distressed areas. We are not talking 
about a recession. We are talking about 
areas which have been hit hard, and 
whose previously well-adjusted econo- 
mies have been thrown out of balance. 
I cannot understand the philosophy of 
anyone who would wish to see such 
communities continue as depressed 
areas, and see their people constantly 
hoping and praying for something to 
be done, and for the leadership which 
will enable them to receive assistance 
and to emerge from a state of depres- 
sion. This is particularly true when we 
reflect that the Congress has voted for 
the point 4 program for every econom- 
ically distressed area of the world, and 
for pouring out billions of dollars of the 
money of the taxpayers, without provid- 
ing a cent for such aid at home. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My experience in 
Ohio has always been that the industry 
which is looking for a place to settle usu- 
ally makes inquiries of the following 
character: 


First. What is the attitude of labor in 
the community, and what is the supply 
of skilled workmen? 

Second. What is the tax rate? 

Third. Is there an adequate supply of 
water? 

Fourth. Are there highway and rail- 
road facilities? 

Fifth. Is there possibly water trans- 
portation? 

Mr. PAYNE. Inquiries are usually 
made with respect to church and school 
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facilities, and a number of other commu- 
nity facilities. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 
However, I do not believe that merely 
by the construction of a building we can 
bring industry into an area which does 
not have the necessary facilities, or an 
area which is remote from the centers 
of consumption. The effort is to be made 
to try, through the expenditure of 
money, to build facilities in areas in 
which the products which are needed 
cannot be produced. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Like the Senator 
from Maine, we all appreciate the sin- 
cerity of the Senator from Ohio, and 
hold him in very high esteem. 

Of course, we are all concerned lest 
the development of new industries in 
the distressed areas harm other com- 
munities. We have tried to meet this 
problem in a number of ways. I invite 
the attention of my colleagues to page 
8, lines 4 to 8, of the bill, where it is 
specifically stated that— 

Such financial assistance shall not be ex- 
tended for working capital, or to assist es- 
tablishments relocating from one area to 
another when such assurance will result 
in substantial detriment to the area of orig- 
inal location by increasing unemployment. 


So we try to prevent the pirating of 
industry. 

It is perfectly true, as the Senator from 
Ohio has said, that there are many rea- 
sons why industry will or will not locate 
in a certain place. The Senator from 
Ohio has well stated some of the reasons. 
Such reasons would still continue to be 
controlling. 

However, one reason which frequently 
holds back new capital, so-called seed 
capital, is the difficulty of obtaining 
loans. An enterprise may be well man- 
aged. It may meet a real need, but it 
may have difficulty in obtaining loans, 
particularly if it is to be located in an 
area which has been on the downgrade 
for a number of years. It is our belief 
that loans of the kind contemplated, 
when combined with loans by local banks, 
insurance companies, and other private 
groups, will help to overcome this diffi- 
culty. 

I further invite the attention of our 
colleague to the fact that the bill con- 
tains other provisions which are intended 
to assist the locality to obtain industrial 
water, which is very important, and also 
to assist it to create so-called industrial 
parks and access roads. So really the 
bill is an attempt to conserve the human 
and material resources of communities 
which have been left more or less 
stranded by industry moving out. 

There are some such communities 
along the Ohio River, in the State of our 
distinguished colleague. There are many 
in New England. There are many in 
Pennsylvania and in Illinois, where in- 
dustries which formerly flourished have, 
for one reason or another, folded up. 
Coal mining is a conspicuous example. 
The textile industry is another example. 
The cut-over land in Michigan and Min- 
nesota is another example. 

When such a situation occurs, the com- 
munity is left with its people, its homes, 
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its churches, its schools, its water sys- 
tem, and other community facilities. If 
the people of such communities are to be 
forced to go elsewhere to find employ- 
ment, a great deal of social capital is lost, 
and a great many heartaches are caused. 

We are not trying to prevent the move- 
ment of labor. There will always be a 
movement of labor away from depressed 
localities into other localities. We are 
trying to slow down that movement, if 
possible, and make it possible to bring 
work to the families, rather than to make 
it necessary for the families to move else- 
where. That is the purpose of the Sena- 
tor from Maine, the Senator from Illi- 
nois, and many other Senators in advo- 
cating this proposed legislation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What position has 
been taken by the various departments 
of the administration? I have not read 
the report. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe, in general, 
that the administration is hostile to 
Senate bill 3683. The administration 
has a bill of its own, which provides for 
the much smaller sum of $50 million, as 
compared with the $375 million pro- 
vided in the pending bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. Is it not true, however, 
that for 4 years the administration has 
been talking about a bill very similar, 
in basic concept, to the pending bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. Perhaps it is not sim- 
ilar in the money allowance, but it is 
similar from the standpoint of the basic 
concept of trying to remedy the situa- 
tion of critical unemployment. The 
administration has submitted various 
bills to Congress. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Maine. I think that is true. I 
think the administration is opposed to 
this particular bill, but is not opposed 
to the general principle. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It may be interest- 
ing for the Senator from Illinois to 
learn that along the Ohio River there 
are some communities which have river 
transportation, railroad transportation, 
water supplies, and buildings available, 
and workers available. Yet, try as hard 
as I might when I was governor to in- 
duce industries to locate in such com- 
munities, I did not and could not 
succeed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe the pend- 
ing legislation will help the Senator 
from Ohio close the gap which he tried 
so valiantly to fill, with such lack of 
success. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. All the tangible fa- 
cilities were there. However, industry 
said, “We will not go into that commun- 
ity.” In fact, they have moved out. 
There are certain intangible factors 
connected with trying to induce indus- 
try to move into a community, which 
are not related only to what we have 
been discussing, 


AMENDMENT OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT ACT — PERSONAL 
STATEMENT 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, it is with great regret and 
a very deep feeling of sadness that I feel 
compelled to make this statement, 
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I regret the necessity for correcting 
certain distorted figures and misleading 
statements made to this body last Tues- 
day by the senior Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

I am sad indeed that a Member of this 
body would use such tactics for the ap- 
parent purpose of obtaining a small 
amount of publicity on the front pages 
of our newspapers. 

I regret the evident inability of this 
one Member amongst us to debate and 
not defame. I regret that he cannot dis- 
agree without debasing. Iregret that he 
cannot be constructive without being de- 
structive. I regret his vision that sees a 
halo on his brow and horns on all with 
whom he does not agree. 

As for me, I would rather toil a month 
without public notice in an effort to ac- 
complish an ounce of good than resort to 
the use of slick devices for even a minute 
in order to gain public acclaim in all the 
headlines of the world. 

Mr. President, during my entire period 
of service in this body, I have never wit- 
nessed such a spectacle as that put on 
last Tuesday by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS! in connection with 
the consideration of H. R. 4640. 

I have waited patiently for these 7 
days for someone to correct the misstate- 
ments made on the floor about this bill, 
but apparently that is not going to be 
the case, so I should like at this time 
to recite, chapter and verse, some of the 
misstatements made in this Chamber last 
Tuesday and at the same time set the rec- 
ord straight in regard thereto: 

First. The Senator from Delaware: 

For instance, it has always been a principle 
of retirement, whether it be Government re- 
tirement or retirement in private business, 
that when a person retires he loses a part 
of his earning power * * * If this bill were 
passed, some Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives could retire and 
draw retirement benefits substantially higher 
than their present Congressional salary. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
will yield when I have finished my state- 
ment. 

The facts: The Senator from Delaware 
knew very well that the amendments 
printed on April 17 and which would 
have been acted upon before the bill was 
even considered reestablished the exact 
ceiling of 80 percent that exists under 
present law. 

I know he knew this for I went to him 
and told him so. Furthermore, he had 
in his hand a copy of the printed amend- 
ments at the very moment he was mak- 
ing the misleading statement. However, 
should the Senator wish to debate prin- 
ciples, I wonder if he would care to take 
the time to find out what the retirement 
benefits of judges and five-star generals 
in the military are. 

He will vote today on a conference re- 
port, coming back to the Senate from 
the free conference, and that bill will 
pay generals 30, 31, 29, or 28 percent 
more than the salaries they receive to- 
day, should they retire on the day after 
the bill is signed by President Eisen- 
hower. 

I will bet my bottom dollar that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower will sign it with such 
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a provision contained in it. It gives 28, 
29, 30, and 31 percent more than the 
salaries the generals now receive. 
The highest ranking generals get the 
most. Furthermore, military personnel 
unlike ciyilian employees do not con- 
tribute toward their retirement. The 
entire expense is borne by the Govern- 
ment for the retirement of military per- 
sonnel. 

Second: The Senator from Delaware 
stated: 

The chairman of the committee says they 
cannot get an estimate of cost from the 
Civil Service Commission. Certainly, no 
estimate can be obtained if it is not re- 
quested. The fact is the committee never 
requested an estimate from the Civil Service 
Commission. 


The facts: Representatives of the 
Civil Service Commission stated to the 
staff of the committee, not less than 
three times, that cost estimates could 
not be provided because the Commission 
had no information concerning (a) 
rates of pay, (b) employment turnover, 
(c) salaries, (d) length of service, and 
so forth, regarding the legislative branch 
upon which to base an estimate. 

The committee called on the Civil 
Service Commission during the subcom- 
mittee consideration of the proposal, 
again when the full committee consid- 
ered it, and once again when the bill 
was about to be debated on the floor of 
the Senate, for an opinion on costs for 
the bill. I am sure the Civil Service 
Commission gave the same reply to Sen- 
ator WILLIAMs as it did to the staff, that 
it would be impossible to estimate an 
accurate cost of the bill. 

Third. The Senator from Delaware 
stated: 

I had no trouble obtaining from the Civil 
Service Commission an estimate of the cost 
of the bill if enacted. I asked Mr. Ells- 
worth, the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, what the provisions of the bill 
would cost if the benefits which are pro- 
posed to be received by the Members of 
Congress and the legislative employees were 
extended to all civil-service employees * * * 


The facts: How fantastic can one get? 
His first sentence says that he had no 
trouble getting an estimate of the cost of 
the bill if enacted. His second sentence 
says he asked for an estimate of cost 
based on extension of the bill to all civil- 
service employees. 

I repeat “How fantastic can one get?” 
The bill if enacted would apply to only 
3,700 persons in the legislative branch. 
The estimate requested and obtained by 
the Senator from Delaware was based 
on the premise that the provisions would 
be extended to the over 24% million 
employees in the executive branch. 

He thus obtained his cost estimate of 
$830 million, whereas in the best judg- 
ment of those able to intelligently esti- 
mate, the cost of the bill would be less 
than 81½ million after considering the 
increased contributions by the employ- 
ees, This, I repeat, is an estimate based 
on the best judgment of those most 
familiar with the matter. 

He certainly knew it was wrong and 
misleading under these circumstances to 
state, “I had no trouble obtaining from 
the Civil Service Commission an esti- 
mate of the cost of the bill if enacted,” 
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when, in fact, the estimate he requested 
and then quoted applied not to the mere 
handful of some 3,700 employees covered 
by the bill, but to more than 2½ million 
employees not at all included in any way 
in the bill. 

Fourth. The Senator from Delaware 
continued: 

The cost would be, according to the esti- 
mate of the Chairman of the Clvil Service 
Commission, $830 million a year, 


The facts: Because of the improper 
and completely misleading premise sub- 
mitted to the Commission, the estimate 
has no validity whatsoever. It has no 
more meaning than an estimate pro- 
claiming that it would cost the Govern- 
ment $23 billion a year to increase the 
pay of the Vice President by $10,000 a 
year. However, that is the answer one 
would get if he asked, “How much would 
it cost if the same increase were given to 
every employee of the Government?” 

Fifth, The Senator from Delaware 
added: 

Mr. President, this bill should properly be 
labeled as a Congressional gravy train; and 
the intent was to ram the bill through the 
Senate with little or no explanation. 


The facts: The bill was considered by 
the regularly established Subcommittee 
on Retirement. The chairman of the 
subcommittee was the late Senator 
Scott, of North Carolina. Other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee were the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] and 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Martin. 

The bill was considered by the full 
committee. It was favorably reported, 
unanimously on each occasion. It was 
reported to the Senate on April 1, 1958, 
with one of the most complete and de- 
tailed explanations ever submitted on a 
bill of its kind. Instead of limiting the 
report to a mere showing of changes in 
existing law, as is the usual practice, the 
report embodied a detailed chart show- 
ing the full effect of every change. This 
report, by the way, was carefully 
checked for accuracy with the retire- 
ment technicians of the Civil Service 
Commission before being released. 

Mr. President, I could relate and 
equally well refute other misleading 
statements made by the Senator from 
Delaware. However, I think those cited 
are sufficient to expose the performance 
for exactly what it was: Seeking head- 
lines in the newspapers across the Na- 
tion. He is getting some of what he 
sought. I hope he enjoys it while it 
lasts. 

The Senator from Delaware knows the 
bill’s purpose was to equitably adjust the 
retirement benefits of our legislative em- 
ployees. It has long been the practice 
to provide legislative employees with 
slightly better fringe benefits than em- 
ployees in the executive branch. This 
has been the practice because their sala- 
ries are lower; they do not have the same 
opportunity for advancement and they 
do not enjoy career status. 

The reckless accusations of the Sena- 
tor from Delaware have done great harm 
to the loyal and efficient employees of 
Congress, 

Mr. President, I am preparing, and 
will soon deliver on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, a statement concerning the many 
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misstatements appearing in recent news- 
papers about the financial condition of 
the employee-retirement fund. 

Few people realize that the retirement 
system was started in 1920; that at that 
time all Federal employees received free 
credit for their past service; that for the 
first 10 years, the Government did not 
contribute one dime to the fund; yet 
today, the balance sheet shows that em- 
ployees have not used one dime of Gov- 
ernment appropriations. 

I wish to make that point clear to the 
public, so that they may know that for 
10 years employees paid into the retire- 
ment fund, and not one cent was paid 
by the United States Government. 
Moreover, the Government has given 
credit under the retirement system to 
every person who has had military serv- 
ice for 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 years, and has given 
credit for that service without the per- 
son’s paying a cent into the retirement 
system. 

Mr. President, the contributions taken 
from employee paychecks amount to 
over $6 billion, yet the total disburse- 
ments to date amount to a little over 
$4 billion—six against four. 

During the first 4 years of the present 
administration, the President did not 
ask Congress to appropriate funds to the 
system at all. This was an obvious device 
to attempt to balance the national 
budget at the expense of future Federal 
retirees. 

The unsound financial condition of the 

funds—if, indeed, it is unsound—is 
almost solely attributable to the Govern- 
ment’s neglect in providing funds to pay 
its share of the costs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, an article written by Joseph 
Young, and published in the Washington 
Sunday Star of May 11, 1958. The ar- 
ticle points out and comments upon some 
of the results of the unfair attack by 
the Senator from Delaware. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FEDERAL SPOTLIGHT 
(By Joseph Young) 
THE OTHER SIDE 

Legislative employees on Capitol Hill are 
deeply disturbed that the measure to in- 
crease their retirement benefits has been 
sidetracked by the Senate. 

While conceding that the bill was not 
adroitly handled and left itself open to 
criticism by being tacked on to a minor 
House-passed bill, they resent charges that 
the measure is a Congressional “gravy train.” 

The legislative employees make the fol- 
lowing points: 

The bill is designed primarily for legisla- 
tive employees and would apply only to a 
handful of Senators and Representatives. 

The bill is designed in part to offset the 
inequitable salary situation which sees top 
career employees in the executive branch 
making higher salaries than those on Capitol 
Hill. The top Federal career pay scale is 
$16,000 a year—and is destined to be raised 
to $17,500 or so when the pay bill becomes 
law—compared to the $14,800 top legislative 
employee salary on Capitol Hill. 

For political reasons Congress has kept 
the salaries of its top aids restricted as 
compared to executive branch employees. 
A major factor is the desire of legislators 
not to antagonize their constituents back 
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home, particularly in the rural areas, by 
paying their aids too high salaries. 

Therefore, legislative employees feel that 
to compensate for the pay inequity, their re- 
tirement benefits should be increased. They 
now have their retirement computed on a 
2% percent basis for the first 15 years of 
service, then the computation rate is re- 
duced to 144 percent. 

The proposed bill would increase their 
computation rate to 2½ percent for all 
years of service. In return their 644 percent 
salary contribution would be increased to 
7% percent. All this would give them the 
same retirement benefits drawn by Members 
of Congress. Also the bill would increase 
benefits for involuntary separation at age 50. 

Legislative employees feel that improved 
retirement benefits would provide greater 
incentive for top Capitol Hill employees to 
remain in their jobs. They declare that 
their present retirement system, which re- 
duces the 2½ percent computation rate to 
1% percent after 15 years, is incentive in 
reverse. 

They point to Federal civil retirement sys- 
tem, pay, leave benefits, etc., where the 
amount of benefits increase in direct pro- 
portion to seniority attained. The present 
legislative retirement plan does exactly the 
opposite, they point out. 

The legislative employees also are resent- 
ful over the $830 million cost estimate of 
the bill. The $830 million figure would be 
the cost if the benefits would be extended 
to all 2.4 million Federal workers, they de- 
clare, adding that the actual cost for legis- 
lative employees wouldn't be more than $3 
or $4 million. 

They point out that retirement benefits 
have always differed for Federal career em- 
ployees and that it doesn’t follow that the 
proposed added benefits for legislative work- 
ers would be extended immediately to Fed- 
eral career employees. 

Legislative employees also justify in- 
creased retirement benefits and earlier re- 
tirement provisions on the grounds that 
their job tenure is much less secure than 
Federal employees. 

As presented to the Senate, the bill did 
have loopholes that would have resulted in 
spectacular retirement increases in isolated 
cases and would have permitted retirement 
for a few Members of Congress at annuities 
higher than the salaries they draw. How- 
ever, sponsors of the bill had amendments 
ready to plug these loopholes, but never 
got a chance to introduce them in the 
hubbub that arose over the measure. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the 
Senator from South Carolina yielded the 
floor? 4 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
I will yield for a question. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I thought 
I had been recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I had not yielded the floor. 

Mr. BUSH. Iwas about to ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from 
South Carolina might yield to the Sena- 
tor from Delaware. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator from Delaware has a right 
to speak. He has a right to ask me 
questions. 

Mr.BUSH. Istill insist that I thought 
I had been recognized; but I will yield 
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in order to avoid embarrassment in the 
situation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I will be glad to stay all evening to 
answer questions by the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. BUSH. Ihave no objection to any 
exchange between the Senators; I was 
trying to facilitate it, since I thought I 
had been recognized. But I will with- 
draw my request for recognition. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I am willing to do anything to accom- 
modate the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina has the 
floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I will yield either to the Senator from 
Connecticut or the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I seek the floor in 
my own right. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Very well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understood the 
Senator from Connecticut had been 
recognized. I ask that he may yield to 
me without losing his right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, in recognizing the Senator from 
Connecticut, was under the impression 
that the Senator from Scuth Carolina 
had yielded the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I had not yielded the floor; I had asked 
unanimous consent to make an insertion 
at that point in the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Who has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
understanding of the Chair that the 
Senator from South Carolina has the 
floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina has yielded 
the floor. The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that only eight Senators 
are present, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be a quorum call, following 
which I will reply to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have no 
objection to that, but does the Senator 
from Delaware want a live quorum? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to have 
Senators here. I think they should be. 
Only eight Senators are in the Chamber 
now. I think much of the time of the 
Senate would be saved if many Senators 
were present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have no 
objection to a quorum call to have as 
many Senators present as possible, but I 
do not want to interfere with committee 
meetings. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no desire to 
do that, but I think there should be a 
quorum call, so that as many Senators 
as possible can be present, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 


the roll. 

Mr. . Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Crrunck in the chair). Without objec- 
tion it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS.. Mr. President, it is 
evident that a quorum of the Senate is 
not present. No doubt that is because 
many of the committees are holding 
meetings. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall wait 
until tomorrow to reply to the statements 
which have been made by the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. JOHNSTON]. 
I want more than eight or ten Members 
present when I reply. 

However, at this time I wish to say 
that I do not agree that the Senator 
from South Carolina has made any ef- 
fective rebuttal to what I said last week. 
I reaffirm what I said before and will 
defend my earlier statement. 

On tomorrow, I will yield to any Sena- 
tor who will take exception to any state- 
ment I have made or will be making 
then. I refer to my statement that the 
bill, as reported by the committee, con- 
tains a provision which includes a for- 
mula whereby present Members of the 
Congress will be able, if the bill is en- 
acted into. law, to retire the day after 
its enactment at pensions higher than 
their existing salaries. That statement 
is confirmed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. It was not refuted by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina—who, by the 
way, has left the floor at this time. But 
if he wishes to return, when he returns 
I will yield to him if he wishes to take 
exception to the statements I made the 
other day, and which I have just reaf- 
firmed. 

The Senator from South Carolina said 
he intended to offer amendments after 
the bill was brought before the Senate. 
Mr. President, certainly the bill could 
have been amended or modified. How- 
ever, I point out that the bill has not 
been so modified, and I was discussing 
the bill as reported by his committee. 

The bill as reported by the committee— 
and as reported unanimously by the com- 
mittee, as the Senator from South Caro- 
lina stated—contains provisions which 
would enable Members of Congress to 
retire at pensions larger than their pres- 
ent salaries. 

As I said before, that is an entirely 
new principle; and I will repeat that 
statement not only today, but also to- 
morrow and the day after tomorrow; 
and I challenge any Member of the Sen- 
ate to go before his constituents and tell 
them that he will vote for a bill which 
will put a premium on the defeat of a 
Member of Congress at election time. 

At present, very few Members of the 
Senate are on the floor. However, if any 
Member of the Senate now present wishes 
to challenge the statement I have just 
made, I shall be very glad to yield to 
him; or if any Member of the Senate 
wishes to defend the principle which I 
have shown that the bill would establish, 
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I shall be glad to yield to him. Let the 
Senate hear from him. 

Mr. President, I have yet to hear any 
Member of the Senate challenge the ac- 
curacy of that statement. Not only do 
I make the statement now, but I made 
the same statement last week, when ap- 
proximately 75 Members of the Senate 
were in the Chamber, when the bill was 
under debate. 

I predict that, under the existing cir- 
cumstances, the bill will not be brought 
up on it merits, because I do not believe 
the bill would receive five votes in the 
Senate. If any Member of the Senate 
doubts the accuracy of that statement, 
I challenge any Senator or Senators to 
move to bring the bill before the Senate. 
If any Member of the Senate will do 
that, I will be present, ready, and willing 
to debate it. This bill, as reported by 
the committee, is one of the most fan- 
tastic proposals ever brought before the 
Senate. 

For weeks the Senate debated the 
question whether, under the social-se- 
curity law, the retirement age for widows 
should be established at 65 or at 62. 
After much deliberation, the Senate 
voted that the retirement age for widows 
under the social-security system should 
be 62. 

On the other hand, what does this bill 
provide? It will allow a Member of Con- 
gress who has had 20 years of service 
or a Congressional employee who has had 
20 years of service to retire at age 50 
with full retirement annuity. The bill 
does not provide that the retirement an- 
nuity shall be one penny less than the 
regular annuity. I shall gladly yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina, if he 
wishes to challenge the accuracy of that 
statement. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I merely wish to point 
out that I have returned to the floor. 
When the Senator from Delaware made 
his previous statement, I was standing 
at the door to the Chamber. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina wish to 
challenge the accuracy of the statement 
I just made? I shall be glad to yield 
to him or to any other Senator who may 
wish to take exception to any of the 
statements I have made. I get no an- 
sSwer. 

The Senator from South Carolina was 
not in the Chamber when I made the 
previous statement. I repeat my state- 
ment that the bill, as reported by the 
committee to the United States Senate— 
I repeat that my reference is to the bill 
as it was reported, and the bill as it has 
been reported to the Senate is what the 
Senate will act on—contained provision 
for a formula under which either Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate or Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
who are serving today could retire under 
the provisions of the bill, if it is enacted, 
with pensions higher than their existing 
salaries. 

Mr. President, at this time I pause; 
I am prepared to yield to any Member of 
the Senate who may wish to take excep- 
tion to the statement I have just made, 
í Again let the Recorp show no chal- 
enge, 
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I think, Mr. President, that answers 
the question. 

I will agree with one statement the 
Senator from South Carolina made, 
namely, that it is a fantastic proposal. 

The Senator from South Carolina also 
took exception to the fact that I referred 
to the bill as a Congressional gravy train. 
Perhaps I erred in making that state- 
ment. For the sake of trying to get a 
little unanimity in the Senate, since no 
Senator is taking exception to my other 
statement, I will change my reference 
to this bill from “Congressional gravy 
train,” to Johnston antirecession 
measure.” 

I will discuss this “Johnston antireces- 
sion measure” more fully tomorrow. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to ask the Senator one ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have 
been recognized for the second time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
want to clear up this question. Maybe 
I can get rid of it. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina, so that 
he may reply, if he wishes, to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, and that the Sena- 
tor from Delaware, in turn, may reply, 
and that I will not thereby lose my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator knows that I have at the 
desk, and have had for weeks, an amend- 
ment so that no one who would come 
under the bill would get more than 80 
percent of his salary. That is existing 
law and it would be the new law under 
my amendment. 

I wonder if the Senator from Dela- 
ware would object to recommitting the 
bill to the committee? I will put the 
amendment in the bill in committee. Is 
the Senator for the 80-percent limitation 
or against it? He is for one position or 
the other. 

Mr. WiLLIAMS. Under the rules of 
the Senate the bill cannot be sent back 
to committee until it is brought up on 
the floor for consideration, but I assure 
the Senator I will help him recommit 
the bill to the committee, and I ex- 
press the hope that never again will it 
see the light of day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr, BUSH. Mr. President, I also yield 
to the Senator from Texas for the pur- 
pose of discussing this matter, with the 
understanding that I do not lose my 
right to the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. This meas- 
ure was brought before the Senate once 
before. Previous to its being taken up, I 
suggested to those responsible for mak- 
ing the motion that it not be brought up 
until and unless it had cleared and it 
was agreeable to the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CarLson] and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

I, unfortunately, was presiding over a 
committee during the afternoon the 
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measure was brought before the Senate. 
I had understood from the Senator from 
Kansas that certain amendments had 
been proposed. I was under the impres- 
sion those amendments were acceptable. 
When I came to the floor, I was informed 
that although they had been brought up, 
and although some were acceptable, they 
did not clear up all the questions about 
the bill, as viewed by the Senator from 
Kansas and the Senator from Delaware. 
Therefore, I asked the Senate not to con- 
sider the matter, and expressed the hope 
that the Senator from Kansas, the Sena- 
tor from Delaware, and the Senator 
from South Carolina could get together, 
express their viewpoints, and attempt to 
evolve language that would be satis- 
factory to all of them. 

Only this morning I had a somewhat 
lengthy conversation with the Senator 
from Delaware, and suggested to him 
that he make his views known to the 
Senator from Kansas and the Senator 
from South Carolina, because he is fa- 
miliar with the matters covered by the 
bill. He has expressed a great deal of in- 
terest in the subject year after year. A 
great many Members of the Senate rely 
on his counsel, and follow the suggestions 
he makes. 

If a bill is to be passed in this general 
area, I want to be sure it meets with the 
approval at least of a substantial num- 
ber of Senators on both sides of the 
aisle. The leadership was informed that 
this bill was reported unanimously by 
the committee. Since the Senator from 
Kansas has serious objection to it, I shall 
not make a motion to bring the bill be- 
fore the Senate until that objection is 
resolved. If the bill is brought up, it will 
be over my opposition. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice for further consideration of that 
committee, and I urge the Senator from 
Delaware, the Senator from Kansas, and 
any other Senator who may have knowl- 
edge of it, to offer amendments they care 
to offer and make their suggestions, and 
I urge that the committee carefully re- 
view the entire question and report back 
at the earliest practicable date. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I object. I have no 
confidence whatever in the committee’s 
writing a bill unless it has instructions 
from the Senate. The Senator from 
South Carolina stood on the floor and 
stated the bill was good legislation and 
should be passed. We started to discuss 
the bill on the floor. I think it is well 
to let the American people know about 
it, and to let them know just what the 
sponsors of this bill are trying to put 
over on them. I venture again to pre- 
dict that this bill—now that it has been 
exposed—cannot get enough votes to 
make a corporal’s guard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. T assure the 
Senator from Delaware that no attempt 
will be made to bring the bill up if it 
is not agreeable to the ranking minority 
member of the committee. The bill can 
remain on the calendar. If the com- 
mittee cares to report a new bill, I ex- 
pect it can be taken up, if cleared with 
both sides. I would prefer that the 
normal procedure be followed, and that 
the bill be referred to committee, where 
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every Senator’s views can be heard, and 
where, if amendments are offered, they 
can be taken up and considered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I appreciate the po- 
sition of the majority leader. However, 
some of the statements I had made 
about this bill were challenged, and I 
will not let that challenge go un- 
answered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I knew 
nothing about that. I was off the floor. 
I knew nothing about it until I returned 
to the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I made my state- 
ment last week before a full attendance 
of the Senate. I will likewise defend the 
statement tomorrow before a full at- 
tendance of the Senate. For that rea- 
son, I shall withhold my full statement 
until tomorrow. 

I believe I am right about this bill, and 
I am not going to sit back and let it be 
reconsidered by a committee whose 
chairman is in favor of it, and whose 
chairman sees nothing wrong with the 
original bill. I appreciate the position 
of the Senator from South Carolina. If 
he thinks this is a fine piece of legisla- 
tion, let him defend it. I think the ma- 
jority will agree with me that the senti- 
ment of the Senate is that it is not a 
good bill. Today I offered to yield to 
anyone who took exception to the state- 
ment I made. 

The Senator from South Carolina said 
that I distorted the cost figures. That is 
not true. I gave the figures only of the 
projected cost if the same benefits were 
to be extended to every employee under 
the civil service. On that assumption, I 
said the additional cost would be $830 
million. That was on the assumption 
that the same benefits would be extended 
to everyone under civil service. Cer- 
tainly, no one, unless it be the Senator 
from South Carolina, is going to say that 
one particular group under civil service 
should have the benefit of a luxurious 
retirement plan, and nobody else under 
civil service should be entitled to the 
same benefits, but that all should be com- 
pelled to make the same contributions. 

I feel confident that my position was 
supported by the overwhelming senti- 
ment of the Senate last week. That is 
what hurts the Senator from South 
Carolina. I think my feeling was like- 
wise shared by the majority leader. He 
has stated he will not make a motion to 
have the bill taken up. I have no inten- 
tion of doing so. I am willing to let it 
stay on the calendar and die. My reason 
for objecting to the bill’s going back by 
unanimous consent is that I want it to go 
back to committee by motion, after de- 
bate, in order that I may pin one final 
wreath on it in its burial. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
know that we are getting anywhere. We 
have attempted to send the bill back to 
committee. The Senator does not want 
to do that. I want to announce for the 
Recorp and to the Parliamentarians 
that I want to be notified if a motion 
should be made to take the bill from 
the calendar, because I think it belongs 
in committee. I think that is where it 
should have gone the other day. I sug- 
gested to the Senator this morning that, 
unless he and the Senator from Kansas 
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could be satisfied as to the merits of the 
measure, I would not motion the bill up. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not want the 
bill to be sent back to the committee by 
unanimous consent. The bill can be 
made the pending business and can be 
sent back to the committee under a 
motion with instructions. At that time 
I will make a motion with regard to in- 
structions as to what I think the bill 
should contain, and we could vote on 
the question on that basis. That is the 
reason I favor following such procedure, 
from a parliamentary standpoint. As I 
told the Senator from Texas the other 
day, I think we can do this with a limi- 
tation of debate. It would not take long, 
but I do want to follow the proper pro- 
cedure from a parliamentary standpoint. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The proper 
parliamentary procedure is to ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be sent to 
the committee. The Senator from Texas 
asked unanimous consent, and the Sen- 


ator from Delaware objected. The Sen- 


ator from Texas does not plan to take 
up the bill on motion. The Senator does 
not plan to bring the bill before the 
Senate. 

If the committee desires to discuss 
the matter further, the committee has 
that privilege. If the committee desires 
to report another bill, the committee can 
report whatever bill it desires. 

I am not going to ask the Senate to 
spend its time on a measure which is so 
controversial that the ranking minority 
member feels as strongly about it as he 
told me he felt the other day. I made 
that statement the other day, and I plan 
to stand on it. 

If the Senator wants to read the bill 
on the calendar each morning, it can be 
there. I am not going to make a motion 
to take the bill up for consideration by 
the Senate, or to lay it on the table or 
any other motion. If it is desired that 
we send the bill to the committee, I ask 
unanimous consent to do so. If not, the 
bill can stay on the calendar until an- 
other bill is reported, if the committee 
desires to report another bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I venture to say that 
if the bill is taken up upon motion, and 
then a motion is made to send the bill 
to committee with instructions, the re- 
sult would be that Senators would find 
this is one of the least controversial bills 
in the Congress, because I venture to say 
that the bill would be sent to the com- 
mittee unanimously. I doubt if even the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
STON) would vote to keep the bill in its 
present form. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The bill 
would have gone back to the committee 
today, except for the objection of the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But there would 
have been no instructions. I want to 
have the Senate approve some instruc- 
tions, which will prevent the committee 
from again sending back any such piece 
of legislation. I have changed its name 
from “Congressional gravy train” to a 
“Johnston antirecession measure” to 
make him feel better. But I do not 
want any more of such “Johnston anti- 
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recession measures.” I do not think that 
is what the country needs in this hour of 
substantial deficits. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will say 
to the Senator there is nothing he can do 
by way of motions or instructions to keep 
any committee of the Senate from re- 
porting any bill the committee may de- 
sire to report. If the committee chooses, 
it can meet tomorrow and report a bill 
unanimously, as it reported this bill, 
which would contain the same things as 
are contained in the bill we are discuss- 
ing, the Senator’s instructions notwith- 
standing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I appreciate that. 
The committee could not do that to the 
bill on which instructions were adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And I shall be pres- 
ent to offer instructions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
may be present all the time. The Sen- 
ator makes his point very well. The bill 
will stay on the calendar the rest of the 
session, and the Senator may find any 
new slogan he wants to attach to it. It 
is a good publicity medium, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iagree with the Sen- 
ator—publicity has killed this measure 
and will keep it dead. The American 
taxpayers will stand for no such legis- 
lation after its full meaning has been ex- 
posed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The amendments I intended to offer to 
the bill—H. R. 4640—were printed on 
April 17 and have been on the desk ever 
since. I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendments be printed in the Ro- 
orp at this time. They would limit the 
provisions of the bill so that no one who 
retired would receive more than 80 per- 
cent of his salary. I think that is a fair 
procedure. The amendments will show 
the date they were offered by me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina to H. R. 
4640 were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

(April 17, 1958) 

On page 2, line 9, after “section 1” insert 
“~ 1 "i 

— page 3, line 11, strike out the word 
“service” and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: Member or congressional employee 
service, or any combination thereof,”. 

On page 4, line 21, after “employee” in- 
sert “or Member”. 

On page 4, line 23, after the word “pro- 
viso” insert “but who does not qualify for 
an annuity computed under subsection (b) 
or (c)”. 

D page 5, line 17, before the period at 
the end of the line, insert a colon and the 
following: “Provided, That in no case shall 
an annuity computed under this subsection 
exceed 80 percent of the average salary, but 
there shall be refunded to an employee or 
his survivor any deductions or deposits made 
with respect to service in addition to that 
required to produce the maximum annuity 
allowable under this subsection, together 
with interest computed at the rate of 3 per- 
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cent per annum compounded annually to 
the date of separation from the service”. 

On page 6, line 2, strike out “or Member”. 

On page 6, in lieu of lines 4 to 18, inclu- 
sive, insert the following: 

“(c) The annuity of a Member retiring 
under this act shall, if he so elects at the 
time his annuity commences, be an amount 
equal to— 

“(1) 2% percent of the average salary 
multiplied by the total of his civilian serv- 
ice and his military service which is defined 
by section 3 (b) as creditable for the pur- 
pose of this clause; 

“(2) 1% percent of such average salary 
multiplied by so much of his military serv- 
ice, other than service used in computing 
annuity under clause (1), as does not exceed 
5 years, performed prior to his separation 
from service as a Member, and other than 
any such service which he may elect to ex- 
clude; 

“(3) 13% percent of such average salary 
multiplied by so much of his military serv- 
ice, other than service used in computing 
annuity under clause (1), as exceeds 5 years 
but does not exceed 10 years, performed 
prior to his separation from service as a 
Member, and other than any such service 
which he may elect to exclude; and 

“(4) 2 percent of such average salary 

multiplied by so much of his military serv- 
ice, other than service used in computing 
annuity under clause (1), as exceeds 10 
years, performed prior to his separation 
from service as a Member, and other than 
any such service which he may elect to ex- 
clude. 
This subsection shall not apply unless the 
Member (A) has had at least 5 years of 
Member service or Congressional employee 
service, or combination thereof, and (B) 
has had deductions withheld from his salary 
or made deposit covering his last 5 years of 
civilian service. In no case shall the an- 
nuity of a Member retiring under section 7 
be less than (i) 40 percent of the average 
salary or (ii) the sum obtained under this 
subsection after increasing his Member 
service by the period elapsing between the 
date of separation and the date he attains 
the age of 60 years, whichever is less, but 
this provision shall not increase the annuity 
of any survivor. In no case shall an an- 
nuity computed under this subsection ex- 
ceed 80 percent of the basic salary the Mem- 
ber is receiving at the time of separation 
from the service, but there shall be refunded 
to a Member or his survivor any deductions 
or deposits made with respect to service in 
addition to that required to produce the 
maximum annuity allowable under this sub- 
section, together with interest computed at 
the rate of 3 percent per annum com- 
pounded annually to the date of separation 
from the service.” 

On page 8, line 7, strike out the words 
“the date of enactment of this act” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following March 
1, 1958". 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, so far as recommitting 
the bill is concerned, I shall not ask that 
that be done. If the committee desires, 
it can at any future date report a bill 
with the amendments the committee 
members may favor. That will be all 
right with me. The bill can remain on 
the calendar, so far as I am concerned. 


PROGRAM TO ALLEVIATE CONDI- 
TIONS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (S. 3683) to establish an ef- 

fective program to alleviate conditions 
of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
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ment and underemployment in certain 
economically depressed areas. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I desire to 
address myself to the pending measure, 
Senate bill 3683. 

I am strongly opposed to S. 3683 be- 
cause it would create a new channel into 
which to pour vast amounts of Federal 
dollars in futile attempts to cure prob- 
lems of persistent unemployment in a 
selected group of communities in the 
United States. The inevitable result 
would be to create unemployment in 
other communities, many of whom are 
areas of substantial labor surplus at the 
present time. 

The proposed Area Redevelopment 
Act has been widely misrepresented as 
an “antirecession” measure, not by the 
Senators who are its principal propo- 
nents on the Senate floor, but by others. 
Somehow the erroneous impression has 
been spread across the Nation that this 
is a bill which can help the unemployed 
everywhere. 

Typical of the messages which have 
been coming into Senators’ offices is one 
I recently received from Mr. Joseph M. 
Rourke, secretary-treasurer of the Con- 
necticut State Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 
I know Mr. Rourke personally. I am 
confident that he would not intention-. 
ally misrepresent the nature of the bill, 
but apparently he has been badly misled. 

I will read for the information of the 
Senate a telegram I received from Mr. 
Rourke shortly before the Senate began 
consideration of this bill, and my reply 
to him. 

I received the telegram from Mr. 
Rourke on May 6. The telegram reads: 

New Haven, Conn., May 6, 1958. 
Senator Prescorr BusH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Will be grateful for your support of 8. 
3683, area development bill without amend- 
ments. We believe this bill will be an effec- 
tive antirecession weapon, 

CONNECTICUT STATE LABOR COUNCIL, 
JOSEPH ROURKE, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Under date of May 6, I replied as fol- 
lows to the telegram: 


Dear Jon: I have your telegram regarding 
S. 3683, and regret that I cannot agree with 
the statement that the proposed Area Re- 
development Act will be an effective anti- 
recession weapon. On the contrary, the bill 
would have absolutely no effect in meeting 
the problems presented by the current un- 
employment in Connecticut, and in the Na- 
tion, with which we are all concerned. 

No assistance whatever would be given, 
under the bill, to the people out of work in 
Bridgeport, New Haven, Waterbury, Ansonia, 
Bristol, Danbury, Meriden, Middletown, Nor- 
wich, Thompsonville, Torrington, and Willi- 
mantic, all areas of substantial unemploy- 
ment in our own State. It would be a cruel 
deception of these people to pretend that 
S, 3683 is an antirecession weapon intended 
to help them meet their problems. 

It is true that the bill would provide some 
limited assistance to Danielson— 


I will say, parenthetically, that Daniel- 
son is a town in Connecticut. 

It is true that the bill would provide some 
limited assistance to Danielson, where the 
exodus of some of the textile industries has 
resulted in persistent unemployment over a 
period of years, but even here it would take 
many months, perhaps years, before such as- 
sistance could be effective. Certainly, it 
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would have no effect during the period of the 
current recession which we all hope will be 
over before too many more months have 
passed. Moreover, we must be alert to the 
danger that if Federal legislation of this kind 
is adopted it may be used as a device to lure 
industries now located in Connecticut to 
other areas of the country. That this danger 
definitely exists is recognized in the bill 
itself. It contains a weak, so-called anti- 


pirating provision in the bill which would . 


be extremely difficult to enforce. 

This provision reads as follows: 

“Such financial assistance shall not be ex- 
tended for working capital, or to assist estab- 
lishments relocating from one area to an- 
other when such assistance will result in 
substantial detriment to the area of original 
location by increasing unemployment.” 

On its face, this provision appears to offer 
some protection to us in Connecticut. But 
who is to decide whether Federal assistance 
to a community in, say Arkansas or Missis- 
sippi, will increase unemployment in Bridge- 
port or Waterbury? The decision will be 
made by a commissioner in Washington who, 
inevitably, will be subjected to political 
pressures from the areas which for years have 
been seeking to attract industry from Con- 
necticut and New England. It is for this 
reason, among others, why our own Con- 
necticut State Development Commission and 
the New England Council have consistently 
opposed legislation of this kind. 

I intend to support soundly conceived leg- 
islation to assist the States extend periods 
in which unemployment-compensation ben- 
efits may be paid. This will be of immediate 
help to the unemployed and will have an 
immediate effect in helping to combat the 
recession. Because S. 3683 will have no such 
effect and because it threatens Connecticut's 
competitive position in seeking to attract 
new job-creating industries, I am compelled 
to oppose it. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
PRESCOTT BUSH. 


There could be substituted for “Con- 
necticut” in this letter, and for the towns 
and cities I have mentioned, a large 
number of States and a large number 
of towns and cities within those States. 
While these remarks thus far may sound 
a trifle provincial, as they apply to my 
State, which is a highly industrialized 
State, what I have said applies broadly 
to a great many States where industrial 
activity has been at a high level for 
many years. 

Mr. President, I desire to invite the 
attention of Senators to section 6 (a), 
on pages 7 and 8 of the bill, and par- 
ticularly to language which the pro- 
ponents claim would prevent the making 
of loans which would have the effect of 
taking industry from one State and 
relocating it in another. I read sec- 
tion 6 (a): 

LOANS AND PARTICIPATIONS 

Sec. 6. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to purchase evidences of indebtedness 
and to make loans (including immediate 
participations therein) to aid in financing 
any project within a redevelopment area for 
the purchase or development of land and 
facilities (including machinery and equip- 
ment) for industrial usage, for the construc- 
tion of new factory buildings, for rehabilita- 
tion of abandoned or unoccupied factory 
bulldings, or for the alteration, conversion, 
or enlargement of any existing buildings for 
industrial use. Such financial assistance 
shall not be extended for working capital, or 
to assist establishments relocating from one 
area to another when such assistance will 
result in substantial detriment to the area 
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of original location by increasing unemploy- 
ment. 


I particularly stress the language of 
the so-called antipirating provision, that 
such assistance shall not be extended 
“when such assistance will result in sub- 
stantial detriment to the area of orig- 
inal location by increasing unemploy- 
ment.” 

Mr. President, who is to decide whether 
a loan for the relocation of an industry 
from one area to another “will result in 
substantial detriment to the area of orig- 
inal location by increasing unemploy- 
ment“? 

The decision will be made by a Com- 
missioner here in Washington, far re- 
moved from the community to be given 
assistance and from the community 
which might be injured. 

By what standards will this Federal 
official be guided in making his decision? 

The words in the bill which purport to 
set up the standards to guide him are 
useless. 

Let us consider an example that could 
easily arise if this bill were to become 
law. The local officials of a community 
in a State far removed from Connecticut 
come to the officers of an industry em- 
ploying 100 people in Bridgeport, and 
say, “If you will only relocate in our city, 
we will give you 10 years’ exemption 
from taxes, a plentiful supply of non- 
union labor, and furthermore we will 
build a new factory for you with Federal 
money.” 

The Bridgeport industry’s officers re- 
ply, “That’s fine, but first we want to see 
the new factory.” 

The scene now shifts to Washington. 
The industry-seeking city fathers apply 
to the Commissioner for a loan to build 
the factory. “Let us see,” says the Com- 
missioner, “I cannot make this loan if 
the relocation of this industry ‘will result 
in substantial detriment’ to Bridgeport 
‘by increasing unemployment.’ First, I 
must find out how many people are un- 
employed in Bridgeport.” 

If the Commissioner were making his 
decision at the present time he might 
look at the table printed at page 54 in the 
minority views contained in the report 
on this bill. He would find that 13,600 
people were out of work in Bridgeport. 

“But that does not settle my problem,” 
says the Commissioner. “Now, I must 
decide whether Bridgeport will suffer 
‘substantial detriment’ if I throw an- 
other 100 people out of work by making 
this loan to relocate the factory in which 
they earn their bread and butter. It 
will increase unemployment in Bridge- 
port, certainly, but looking at the broad 
picture will it result in ‘substantial detri- 
ment’ to the city?” 

The Commissioner has a difficult deci- 
sion, and we will leave it to him. But 
one thing is clear, whether or not the 
relocation of the factory would cause 
substantial detriment to Bridgeport it 
would certainly cause substantial detri- 
ment to those 100 men and women 
whose livelihood is at stake and whose 
future is being decided by a man in 
Washington whom they do not know and 
to whom they have no appeal. 

Mr. President, I cannot conscientiously 
support a bill which thus proposes to 
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place the future of the working men and 
women of Connecticut in jeopardy. I 
hope the entire bill will be defeated, be- 
cause I am opposed to it in principle for 
reasons fully set forth in the minority 
views to which I have subscribed. But 
if it is to be passed, the language in- 
tended to prevent pirating of industry by 
, from another must have teeth 
nit. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment, and ask that it be read by 
the clerk, and then ordered to be 
printed and lie upon the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 8, line 6, 
after the word “another” it is proposed 
to strike out “when such assistance will 
result in substantial detriment to the 
area of original location by increasing 
unemployment,” and to insert in lieu 
thereof a period. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, my amend- 
ment would strike from the bill the lan- 
guage that now menaces the jobs of 
working men and women in Connecticut 
and every other industrial State. It 
would clearly and firmly prohibit the 
making of a loan to assist in the reloca- 
tion of an industry from one area to 
another, striking out the weasel words, 
“when such assistance will result in sub- 
stantial detriment to the area of original 
location by increasing unemployment.” 

Unless my amendment is adopted, the 
Senate will be sanctioning, if it passes 
this bill—and I earnestly hope it will 
not—a proposal to create new depressed 
areas where none now exist in a vain 
attempt to help a relatively few com- 
munities whose economic illnesses can- 
not be cured by Federal dollars dispensed 
in this manner. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the minority views which ap- 
pear in the committee report on the bill 
be printed following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the minor- 
ity views were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Minority Views 

The committee has voted, 8 to 7, to launch 
a new Federal relief program for a select 
group of unemployed workers in certain arbi- 
trarily designated areas. In January 1958 
the Bureau of Employment Security esti- 
mated that of the 4,494,000 then unem- 
ployed, only 565,000, or 12.6 percent, worked 
in the industrial redevelopment areas which 
would be covered by this bill. Thus, 
the bill would cover only 1 out of every 8 
persons unemployed in January 1958. More 
recent estimates of the total unemployed 


persons, in excess of 5 million, have not been 
broken down by area. 

The January 1958 estimates indicate a 
total labor force, employed and unemployed, 
of 66,730,000. Only 4,799,000 or 7.2 percent, 
resided in the industrial redevelopment 
areas covered by the bill. 

It is true, of course, that under section 
5, the Administrator would have power to 
include practically any area he felt should 
be included, But, as a practical matter, 
and within the limitation of the money 
available for this purpose, we think it is 
clear that only those areas which clearly 
fall under the criteria of percentage and 
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duration of unemployment would, in fact, 
be included. 

Many States having substantial labor sur- 
plus areas as defined by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, such as California, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Vermont, and Washington, 
would not receive industrial redevelopment 
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assistance. Similarly communities having 
varying degrees of unemployment in the 
States of Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Loui- 
siana, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming, do not meet the requirements for 
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classification as industrial redevelopment 
areas. 

The discriminatory nature of the bill is 
clearly shown by the following table which 
lists all the areas of substantial labor sur- 
plus and designates those communities 
which would qualify for aid as industrial 
redevelopment areas. 


Labor force and unemployment in areas of substantial labor surplus 


Areas eligible ‘Unemploy- Areas eligible Unemploy- 
for assistance ment for assistance ment 
under per- Esti- Date of informa- under per- Date ofinforma- 
centage and | mated tion on labor centage and tion on labor 
State and area duration of | labor force and unem- State and area duration of force and unem- 
unemploy- | force ployment unemploy- ployment 
ment criteria ment criteris 
of S. 3683 of S. 3683 
bama, smaller areas: Massachusetts Con. 
Florens Sheffield 44, 500 December 1957. Smaller areas: 
Gadsden. 35, 000 January 1958. Fitchburg. ...---------]-----+-------- 41,700 | 3,350] 8.0 | January 1958 
15, 100 October 1957. Greenfield.. 17,600 | 1,550] 8.8 Do. 
23, 000 November 1957. Marlboro. 18,600 | 1,625] 8.7 | December 1957. 
Feb 1088 Noaoa 14.800 1475 10.0 Faas 
22, 600 ebruary 5 ew buryport-. s , .0 | January 1958, 
orth Adams. 18,200 | 3,000 | 16.5 February 1958. 
40, 600 March 1958, Pittsfield. .....-.-- 32,500 2, 350 7.2 | December 1957. 
22, 000 Do. South bridge-Webster_. 22,000 | 2,200 | 10.0 Do. 
Taunton 27,000 | 2,700 | 10.0 | January 1958. 
3 2 298 13, 9001, 250 9. 0 
146,300 | 13,600 | 9.3 | January 1958. 8 
49,200 4, 300 8.7 Do. Major 
81,000 | 7,500 | 9. 3 Do. Battle io Creek —— —— ——2 54,700 | 4,900 | 9.0 Do. 
Do. Detroit X 1, 525, 000 191, 000 12. 5 Do. 
21, 000 2, 000 9.5 Das ˖ sitive 1 147,200 | 7,500] 5.1 Do. 
21,600 | 3,600 | 16.6 Do. Grand Rapids 141, 000 | 15,700 | 11.1 Do. 
31,600 | 2, 600 82 Do. sing.. 84,900 | 5,200] 6.1 Do. 
3 4 3 pl 3 Z 8 ek 5 67,800 | 6,900 11.9 Do, 
„ . . anuary naw, 69, 200 000 | 5.8 D 
. sma oe i — 
§ . 5 Adrian. 28,900 | 3,700 | 12.8 | Feb 1958. 
32,600 | 2,600 | 8.0 Do. Bay Oit; 35,200 | 3. 000 | 8.5 | September 1957. 
28,300 | 3,000 | 10.6 Do, Benton 52,000 | 3,000 | 5.8 | November 1957. 
15,600 | 1,500 | 9.6 Do. Escanabas..-.---- 15,200 | 2,000 | 13.2 | January 1958. 
Ionia-Belding-Green-———— 28,800 | 2,900 | 10.1 | February 1958, 
le. 
60,500 | 4,350 | 7.2 | January 1958 Iron Mountain 15,100 | 1,800 | 11.9 | January 1! 
116,000 | 8, 150 7.1 Do. Jackson 47,500 | 4,800 | 10.1 = Do. 2 
Marquette. 2 16,800 | 1,900 | 11.3 Do. 
14, 400 975 | 6.8 | February 1958. Monroe x 24,000 | 2,100 | 8.0 | November 1957, 
23,650 | 2,400 | 10.1 | September 1957, Port Huron x 33,300 | 3,600 | 10.8 | January 1958. 
69,000 | 15,000 | 21.7 | February 1958. Minnesota: 
Major areas: 
20. 300 | 2,750 | 9.4 | January 1958. Duluth-Superior......_]---.-.--.----- 500 | 7,400 | 10. 
24,000 | 3,300 | 13.4 | February 1958. Mamea DoE BE: Patel ee 98880 4408 76 Ba 
20,800 | 1,400 | 6.7 | December 1957. || Frississippl 
23,100 | 1,400 | 6.1 | October 1957, EMANE urea: 
Springfield __......--.-|...-.-.-------| 62, 200 3,600 | 5.8 | December 1957. Greenville Ae ——— 24,600 2,600 | 10.6 | February 1956, 
Indiana: x 
areas: Missouri: 

R vansville 86,600 | 8,700 | 10,0 | January 1958, Major areas: 

Fort Wa: N 93,900 | 7. 300 7. 8 Do, SNAS City. 423, 300 | 20,600 | 7.0 January 1956, 
Indianapolis. 332, 000 | 18,700 | 5.6 Do. Bt, Donia acon „ 854, 500 64,900 | 7.6] Do; 
South Bend. 99,300 | 9,900 | 10.0 Do. Smaller areas: 

Terre Haute 44,900 | 4,200 | 9.4 Do. i RO as Soto Ruscoee ce 44,100 | 5,350 | 12.8 Do. 

Smaller areas 
Michigan City- 35,100 | 4,000 | 11.4 Do. Joplin. ...------------- ——— 37,000 | 4,100 | 11,1 Do. 

orte. New Jersey: 
Muntle 39,900 | 5,000 | 12.5 Do. Major areas: 
Richmond 29,100 | 2,000 | 6.9 | September 1957, Atlantic City. x 61, 300 | 10, 500 | 17.1 Do. 
incennes. 14,800 | 2,050 | 13.8 | February 1958. Ni 200 | 73,100 | 7.9 Do. 
Kansas, smaller areas 46,500 | 9.3 Do. 

Coffesvilie-Independence-| x 29,100 | 1,800 | 6.2 November 1957, 10,800 | 7.8 Do. 

Parsons, 14,900 | 9.0 Do, 
28 X 23,100 | 1,950 | 8. 4 September 1957. 
50, 800 000 | 5.9 | October 1957. 

Major areas: Louisville 304,300 | 24,700 | 8. 1 January 1958, 115, 800 13 500 | 11.7 January 1958, 

Smaller areas: 90,600 | 5, 850 6.5 Do. 

2 ve 26,900 | 3,050 | 11.3 | September 1957. || New York: 
x 20,000 | 1,700 | 8.5 Do. Major areas: 
= x 600 | 2,150 | 10.4 Do. — —— Fay ee ee TE 43,500 | 8.2 Do. 
Madisony x 2,300 | 8.9 Do. s 13,050] 7.3 Do. 
Middleboro-Harlan_. x 27,700 | 3,400 | 12.3 = 15, 500 | 10.6 
Moorehead-Grayson__- x 19,100 | 2,200 | 11.5 
Paintaville-Prestonsburg. 2 8 October 1957. 3400| 16.3 Do 
je- ns) = „ . September . 2 x 
Pikoville-W. 55 x 22,200 | 3,000 | 13.5 | October 1957. 2,400 | 11.4 | February 1958. 
‘Major areas; 
1 . x 50,200 | 4,400 | 8.8 | January 1958, 
Portland edocs 62,400 | 5,900 | 9.5 f January 1958. x 47,700 | 4.050 8.5 Do. 
Biddeford-Sanford... — X 32,300 | 6,400 | 19.8 | February 1958, 
Lewiston — — — 1 85,000 | 4,000 | 11.4 Do. x 35,000 | 3, 500 | 10.0 | September 1957, 
fee es. do oy MONO EREA TUORE A 16,150 | 3,975 | 24.6 | March 1958, 

Major areas: x 700 | 1,800 | 7.9 | October 1957. 
Baltimore eeecceceess-| 698,500 | 46,300 | 6. 6 January 1958. x 23,000 | 1,975 | 8.6 | December 1957. 

Smaller areas: y Moun x 42,600 | 1,200 | 2,8 | October 1957. 

1 — — x 40,200 | 6,000 | 14.9 Do. Rutherfordton Forst 8 =----| 17,000 | 1,830 | 10.8 | November 1957. 
assachusetts: 

Major areas: Shelby-Kings Moun- x 25,000 | 3,250 | 13.0 | Fe 1958. 
C6 ee ae PES, eect ae 58,300 | 4,850 | 8.3 | January 1958, b 17,200 | 1,000 | 5.8 | October 1957. 
Fall 8 — 59,900 | 7,000 | 11.7 Do. z 
Caco | es] Silane) E Maieaaee ve 

wi 1 ; anton 137, 200 300 | 9.0 
New Bedford 66,700 | 7,150 | 10.7 Do. EI. 500 15 100 | 12.4 ** Do. cies 
Ain -Holyoke. 196,000 | 15, 800 | 8.1 Do. 700 | 12,800 | 6.4 Do, 
Worcester 122, 400 ! 9,900! 8. 1 Do. r 000 24, 100 ! 10. 0 Do, 
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Labor force and unemployment in areas of substantial labor surplus—Continued 
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Areas eligible 
for assistance 


under per- 
centage and 
State and area duration of 
unemploy- 
ment criteria 
of S. 3683 
Ohio—Continued 
Smaller areas: 
Oambridge. 
Deflance =-=- 
New Philadelphia- 
ver. 
Portsmouth- Chill 


Unemploy- 
ment 


Date of Informa- 
tion on labor 
force and unem- 
ployment 


State and area 


Tennessee—Continued 
Smaller areas: LaFol- 


February 1958, lette-Jellico-Tazewell. 


January 1955 exas: 

ecember Major areas: 

1957. Beaumont-Port Ar- 
ä 


1957. 
February 1958 


January 188. 


33,800 | 10.4 Do. Burlington 
Springſleld 
3,200 | 15.4 | February 1038. Virginia: 
2,900 | 15.0 Do. Smaller areas: 
6,300 | 12.3 Do. Big stone Gap-Appal- 
chia. S 
7,200 | 13.4 | January 1958. 
12,100 | 12.2 Do. 
11,200 | 11.3 Bo. . Spokane-.......,.....- 
136,900 | 7.6 Do. 
9.2 Do, berdeen 
900 7.5 Do. Anacortes... 
15.4 Do. Bellingham.. 
16.3 Do. Exerett. 
Olympia 
8.0 Do. Port Angeles 
West V. 
9.9 | November 1957. Major areas: 
12.6 | March 1958. Charleston 
X 6.1 | September 1957. Huntington-Ashland 
a 9.1 | November 1957. Wheeling-Steubenville 
vd 75 7 x Do. 1908 — areas: 
— — X 18. 1 January 5 — ERTE 
* X 5.7 | September 1957. Bluefield.. aA 
Mount Carmel. ‘airmont.. 
Uniontown-Connells- x 23.4 | January 1958. . 
ville. Parkersburg 
Puerto Rico: Point Pleasant-Galli- 
M areas: polis, 
ayuguer 13.0 Do. Ronceverte-White Sul- 
Ponce 13.0 Do. hur Springs. 
San Juan 8.8 Do. ei ee ee 
Rhode Island: Wisconsin: 
areas: Providence. 14.1 Do. Major areas: 
Smaller areas: Newport 6.8 | September 1957, 0 
Tennessee: ü 
‘Major areas: Smaller areas: 
Chattanooga...-.-2_...]...<...-...--- 7.7 | January 1958, Beaver Dam. 
Knoxville. 147, 100 | 15, 500 10. 5 Do. Beloit 


La Crosse 


Unemploy- 
ment 


under per- Estt- Date of informa- 
centage and | mated tion on labor 
duration of labor foree and unem- 
unemploy- force Num- ployment 
ment criteria ber 
of S. 3083 
15, 500 1,400 | 9.1 October 1957. 
. 90, 300 6,200 | 6.4 January 1958. 
74,000 | 4,900 | 6.6 Do, 
212,700 | 15,200 | 7.1 Do. 
22,600 | 2,150 | 9.5 | February 1958. 
39,300 | 4,200 | 10.7 | January 1958. 
— ar Ak 25,100 | 1,550 | 6.2 | December 1957. 
8 14. 1,000 | 6.8 | November 1957. 
20,800 | 1,975 | 9.5 | October 1957. 
45,500 | 4,550 | 10.0 | January 1958. 
— — 99, 600 11, 900 11.9 Do, 
— 27,000 | 4,025 | 14.9 | February 1988. 
19,400 | 4,450 | 22.9 Do. 
24,800 | 3, 425 | 13.8 | February 1958. 
41,600 | 6,700 | 16.1 Do, 
39,000 | 5,250 | 13.5 Do, 
— 14,500 2, 600 | 17.9 Do. 
112, 800 | 12,200 | 10.8 | January 1958, 
91,000 | 10,250 | 11.3 Do, 
2 140, 000 | 16,150 | 11. 5 
23,200 | 3,100 | 13.4 | February 1958, 
bo Bia cas 23,900 | 4,500 | 18.8 | January 1958. 
25,400 | -1,750 | 6:9 | October 1957. 
21,400 | 3,075 | 14:4 | February 1958. 
5 37,700 | 3,125 | 8.3 January 1958. 
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No justification has been demonstrated for 
singling out a special group among the un- 
employed for special benefits on a purely 
arbitrary and artificial basis, All persons out 
of work, regardless of where they live, should 
be equally eligible for assistance under any 
Federal program. How can anyone explain 
to the unemployed of Brockton, New Bed- 
ford, Springfield, and Worcester, Mass., that 
they should receive no assistance under this 
bill, while the unemployed who happen to 
be in Fall River, Lawrence, or Lowell, Mass., 
would receive special benefits? Such unfair 
discrimination among our citizens is alien 
to the philosophy of our form of government. 

In addition, this proposed legislation will 
be of no immediate help even to the rela- 
tively few areas that would be eligible for 
assistance. The bill envisions a time-con- 
suming process which includes the establish- 
ing of a new agency, the appointing of local 
processing committees, the soliciting of new 
industries to move into an area, the con- 
structing of new industrial buildings, and 
the retraining of workers, Even if this pro- 
gram was established on a workable basis, it 
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could not possibly begin operation for a long 
period of time. 

The very nature of the program and its 
limited applicability militate against its pro- 
viding any assistance in easing the current 
economic situation, This bill does not in any 
way fall into the category of “antirecession” 
measures to which the Congress has been 
directing its attention in recent months and 
does not deserve the priority of considera- 
tion that has been urged by its proponents. 

One of the fundamental defects of this 
proposal is requiring the Federal Govern- 
ment to use its resources to encourage the 
economic growth of a limited number of 
communities. Thus, the Federal Govern- 
ment is placed in the highly undesirable posi- 
tion of helping certain communities to at- 
tract new industry in competition with other 
communities that receive no Federal aid. 

The unfairness of Federal intervention in 
this field is compounded by the artificial 
criteria used to determine which communi- 
ties are eligible for assistance. The criteria 
are based on a specified percentage of un- 
employment continuing over a specified 
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length of time. Areas are made eligible for 
“redevelopment” by virtue of the fact that 
their economies have deteriorated. They are 
selected for development assistance be- 
cause private investors have not considered 
them attractive to the extent that other 
areas are. Whether or not one considers 
the private investment judgment correct, it 
is artificial and paradoxical to use the very 
fact of deterioration as the basis for a Fed- 
eral decision that these areas can and should 
be developed. 

No consideration is given to the basic rea- 
sons why a community is depressed and has 
chronic unemployment. Usually, chronic 
unemployment results from the decision by 
an industry that it is uneconomic to con- 
tinue its operations in a given area. This 
business judgment may be based on any 
number of factors ranging from the exhaus- 
tion of natural resources to local taxation 
and technological advances. Here, we have 
an attempt to substitute the judgment of 
the Federal Government for the judgment 
of our free-enterprise system, regardless of 
the economic consequences. This new con- 
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cept of requiring the Federal Government 
to maintain the status quo is contrary to 
the past economic history of our country. 

The classification of “rural redevelopment 
areas” under the bill is limited to a maxi- 
mum of 300 counties, or 10 percent of the 
3,000 counties in our country. It is unfair 
to place an arbitrary limit on the number 
of counties that may be assisted, thus leav- 
ing the great majority of counties outside 
the scope of the bill. Furthermore, the 
need for rural redevelopment is entirely un- 
related to county border lines, Counties 
vary in size from State to State, and some 
counties in the Western States are larger 
than some of our smaller Eastern States. 
The county unit is a completely inappro- 
priate factor to be considered. It is appar- 
ent that the assistance for rural areas had 
been added by the proponents of the bill as 
an afterthought to gain more widespread 
support. The bill is not tailored to meet 
the needs of low-income farm families, and 
it is not at all clear that industrial develop- 
ment is appropriate for all rural areas. 

It appears self-evident that the more than 
$380 million authorized in this bill will not 
cover the demand of all the eligible areas. 
In fact, it would be almost impossible to 
estimate the many billions of dollars that 
would be necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to pour into these communities to 
make them prosperous under this program. 

It will be impossible to meet the demands 
of all the areas, industrial and rural, eligible 
for assistance. Pressures will be applied to 
the Administrator of the program and to 
Members of the Congress by local communi- 
ties seeking aid. Since the criteria for eligi- 
bility gives little or no consideration to 
economic or business standards, the Ad- 
ministrator may well be forced to choose 
among the applicants on the basis of fa- 
voritism and political expediency. The pro- 
cedure for processing applications by State 
or local government departments and by 
private local committees, if there is no ap- 
propriate governmental unit, offers no pro- 
tection in this regard and, in fact, would 
intensify the competition among applicants. 
The situation is further aggravated by the 
fact that there is no limitation on the 
amount of funds that may be loaned or 
granted in any one State. 

The devices established in the bill to carry 
out its objectives are defective in the failure 
to recognize existing programs, thus causing 
a duplication of efforts. The bill proposes 
to create an Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration as a constituent agency of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. It would be 
difficult to find a more inappropriate agency 
in which to establish this new program. 
This agency has had no experience in the 
industrial field and is not qualified to han- 
die a program of financial assistance for 
industrial or rural redevelopment. The cre- 
ation of this new agency completely ignores 
the existence of the Area Development Office 
in the Department of Commerce and the 
rural development program in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The proposed program of $100 million for 
public facility loans fails to recognize the 
existing program of public facility loans 
administered by the Community Facilities 
Administration of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. The complete lack of any 
need for this new loan program is empha- 
sized by the fact that on April 16, 1958, 
the Senate passed S. 3497, to greatly expand 
the present community facilities program. 
Under S. 3497, $1 billion was authorized to 
assist the financing of all types of public 
facilities. In fact, the program authorized 
by S. 3497 is more liberal than the program 
contained in this bill, because S. 3497 would 
permit loans covering 100 percent of the 
cost of the project and for a term of up to 
50 years, while the pending bill would per- 
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mit loans only for 65 percent of the cost of 
the project and for a maximum term of 40 
years. 

The adoption of the liberal provisions of 
S. 3497 also make it unnecessary to have a 
$75 million program of PWA-type grants for 
public facilities as proposed in the bill. It 
would be absurd to have one constituent 
agency of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency administering this new program of 
loans and grants for public facilities, while 
at the same time another constituent 
agency of HHFA would be administering a 
similar public facility loan program. 

Another objectionable feature of the bill 
is the provision for giving so-called retrain- 
ing subsistence payments to unemployed 
persons located in the redevelopment areas. 
In reality, these retraining subsistence pay- 
ments are a form of supplemental unem- 
ployment compensation, because only 
persons who have exhausted their unem- 
ployment compensation benefits or are not 
insured for such compensation are eligible 
for these payments. The granting of sup- 
plemental unemployment compensation is 
a serious matter, and it should be conducted 
in relation to the entire program of unem- 
ployment compensation. At the present 
time there are proposals pending before 
both Houses of Congress to extend unem- 
ployment compensation under certain con- 
ditions. It would seem appropriate that the 
so-called retraining subsistence payments be 
considered in connection with that legis- 
lation. 

This legislation does not take proper cog- 
nizance of the efforts on the State and local 
levels to solve the problem of area develop- 
ment. Many communities have established 
their own development committees consist- 
ing of local citizens for the purposes of 
attracting new industries-to their communi- 
ties. In at least 15 States, statewide devel- 
opment credit corporations have been au- 
thorized to provide a new source of financing 
for business enterprises. This bill ignores 
the accomplishments of these local groups 
and will tend to discourage local efforts to 
solve this problem. Instead of attempting 
to find a real solution to the problems of 
chronic unemployment, the sponsors of this 
bill have followed the easy but not always 
wise policy of finding a new channel in 
which to pour Federal funds. 

J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

A. WILLIS ROBERTSON. 
J. ALLEN FREAR, Ja. 
Homer E. CAPEHART. 
JOHN W. BRICKER. 
WALLACE F. BENNETT. 
PRESCOTT BUSH. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I am happy to yield to 
my distinguished friend from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
Connecticut. 

I was interested in his very able com- 
ments about the bill. Needless to say, 
se not find myself in agreement with 

im. 

I suggest that my friend has misread 
the language on page 8, to which his 
amendment is directed. My suggestion 
is that, in effect, my friend from Con- 
necticut has transposed the word “sub- 
stantial” from in front of the word 
“detriment,” where it appears in the 
bill, and in his thinking, at least, has 
placed it in front of the word “increas- 
ing”; and therefore my friend reads the 
clause as though the prohibition were 
against extending financial assistance to 
an establishment relocating from one 
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area to another when such assistance 
would result in substantially increasing 
unemployment. 

That is not what the language of the 
bill means. I appreciate that this may 
be a legalistic discussion. However, Iam 
sure that most of the Members who are 
supporting the bill have exactly the same 
intention with respect to the clause that 
my friend from Connecticut has. Al- 
though I am in no position to speak for 
my colleagues, being a very junior mem- 
ber of the committee, I certainly have no 
objection to the amendment the Senator 
from Connecticut has proposed, because 
I believe that it covers exactly what is in 
the bill now. In the instance my friend 
from Connecticut cited with respect to 
Bridgeport, I am sure that any_con- 
scientious administrator would hold that 
to be clearly a situation in which a loan 
would not be authorized, when the in- 
evitable result would be the closing down 
of an industry in Bridgeport and the 
increasing of unemployment in Bridge- 
port by 100. 

I call my friend’s attention to the fact 
that the word “substantial” appears in 
front of the word “detriment”, and not 
in front of the word “unemployment.” 
Therefore it does not speak of a sub- 
stantial increase in unemployment, but 
merely an increase in unemployment. 

I believe that my friend and the mem- 
bers of the committee would agree that 
the words in the bill mean what the 
Senator from Connecticut wants them 
to mean, namely, that if a hundred men 
would be thrown out of work in a 
Bridgeport factory because the plant 
would be moved to another State as a 
result of a loan, then the loan could not 
be made. I for one have no hesitation 
in saying that if my friend is worried 
about it, let us find some language which 
will satisfy him. 

Mr. BUSH. I am glad to have the 
Senator’s assurance that he does not 
object to the amendment. I feel very 
strongly about it, and if my amendment 
were adopted the language of the bill 
in question would simply read: 

Such financial assistance shall not be ex- 
tended for working capital, or to assist es- 
tablishments relocating from one area to 
another. 


That is what my amendment amounts 


Mr. CLARK. Would the Senator from 
Connecticut object to adding the words: 
“where such assistance will increase un- 
employment”? 

Mr. BUSH. I object to the language 
in lines 6, 7, and 8 in toto, because I do 
not believe that the organization, if it 
should be set up, should “assist estab- 
lishments relocating from one area to 
another.” I am against that. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not believe anyone 
believes it should be used for that pur- 
pose. I am in accord with the Senator. 

Mr. BUSH. The purpose of my 
amendment is to establish clearly that 
that is not the intent of the bill, and 
that it cannot be done under the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. I think perhaps tomor- 
row, before the bill comes to a vote, the 
managers of the bill and my good friend 
from Connecticut may be able to get 
together on language which will satisfy 
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him. I believe his proposal is a little 
drastic. 

Mr. BUSH. The language which 


would certainly satisfy me is in the bill 
in lines 4, 5, and 6, ending with the 
word “another.” 

I would be delighted to sit down with 
the Senator and discuss the matter off 
the floor of the Senate, to learn his 
ideas about it, especially if it will make 
the bill less objectionable than it is in 
toto. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure my friend 
from Connecticut will not object to my 
pointing out that the language in ques- 
tion comes from S. 1433, the adminis- 
tration bill. 

Mr. BUSH. That does not make it 
taste any sweeter, so far as I am 
concérned. 

Mr. CLARK. I believe in this instance 
the Senator is deviating from his usual 
loyalty. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is quite 
right. I do not usually deviate, and I 
have been very proud to support the ad- 
ministration for many years, and it has 
been a great satisfaction for me to do so 
for the past 5 or more years. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to address myself for the next few 
minutes to the area redevelopment bill. 
It was my privilege to occupy the chair 
when the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Cotron] spoke 
against the bill, and engaged in collo- 
quy with my very good friend, the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Lausch, who is 
now occupying the chair, and whose lips 
accordingly and unfortunately are tem- 
porarily. closed in this regard. 

I should like to say that we in Penn- 
sylvania do not yield to the good people 
of New Hampshire with respect to our 
self-reliance, our industry and our self- 
respect. We want this bill. We want 
it badly. We want it because we need it. 
We need it for the well-being and hap- 
piness and, indeed, the safety of the peo- 
ple of my Commonwealth. 

I do not charge that the opposition to 
the bill, either that of my good friend 
from New Hampshire or my good friend 
from Connecticut, is based in the slight- 
est degree on the fact that there are no 
areas in New Hampshire which would 
benefit from the bill and although there 
is presently only one in Connecticut, 
I personally fear there will be several in 
that State before the year is over. I 
know that both of my good colleagues 
would not base their opposition to the 
bill on the ground that it would do their 
particular States no good, but would 
rather take the national point of view. 

Mr. President, while my State has 
long-bleeding economic wounds, I rise to 
support the bill as a matter of national 
interest, and not merely because it will, 
of course, be of some real benefit to my 

State. 

Let me point out briefly how we in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania are 
in this condition, and why it is that 
today we have so many areas with great 
industrial unemployment, a situation 
which has lasted a long time. 

Like the great State of Oregon, we 
had a fine lumber industry. Foolishly, 
we cut our timber too quickly, and a 
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great industry was destroyed. Many 
people were thrown out of work. Too 
late in the day we learned the lesson 
of conservation. Pennsylvania’s forests 
are rebuilding under sound conservation 
principles. It will not be too long in 
the future before we will again have a 
thriving lumber industry. Yet, where 
formerly the Susquehanna River was 
choked with logs, there now flows an 
empty stream, because industry has 
temporarily disappeared. 

Like States of my good friend from 
New Hampshire and my good friend 
from Connecticut, Pennsylvania had a 
prosperous textile industry. It moved 
away because of a series of com- 
plicated reasons, which are of no im- 
portance to recite here today, but the 
industry has pretty well disappeared. 
People who used to work in it were left 
behind to seek other employment. 

When I was a boy, anthracite was 
burned on the hearths of most families 
in the Northeast and in many parts of 
the Middle West within the freight rate 
range of that type of fuel. Today we 
know that anthracite has given way to 
oil and gas, that the mines are worked 
out in many instances, and that im- 
proved mine equipment has displaced 
many workers, with the result that the 
northeastern areas of Pennsylvania 
which were once among the most pros- 
perous in the Nation are today in sad 
economic distress. 

Similarly in other places in the State, 
particularly in the southwest, the bitu- 
minous industry has suffered the same 
fate. To be sure, there is some hope 
that coal will come back as the great 
demands for energy all over the world 
increase and as we to some extent ac- 
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quire additional export markets, thanks 
to our foreign trade policies. Therefore, 
we still do not have to turn the chapter 
down and close the book. However, when 
we consider automation and the obsoles- 
cence of the beehive-type coke oven in 
steelmaking, we realize that the bitu- 
minous industry is in a bad way. 

Mr. President, some of the great rail- 
roads used to afford employment for 
thousands and thousands of Pennsyl- 
vanians—the Reading, the Lackawanna, 
the Erie, the Pennsylvania, the Balti- 
more & Ohio. Altoona and Tyrone were 
railroad towns. So were many other 
small towns up and down the central 
part of Pennsylvania, where car repairs 
and the repair of steam locomotives kept 
whole communities going. But with the 
coming of the diesels, that industry has 
largely gone. Today, with the competi- 
tion of the trucks and the airlines, the 
railroad industry is in a depressed state, 
and we in Congress are about to do some- 
thing to help them. 

Pennsylvania is a great steel State, 
having many fine steel mills. Yet last 
year, when more steel was being turned 
out than ever before, 30,000 fewer Penn- 
sylvanians were working in the steel mills 
because of the coming of automation. 
Those men are out of jobs, 

Those are the causes, primarily, of 
our so-called depressed areas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a table entitled “Percentage of 
Civilian Labor Force Unemployed in 
Pennsylvania, 1950-57, by ‘Substantial 
Labor Surplus Area.” 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Percentage of civilian labor force unemployed in Pennsylvania, 1950-57, by substantial 
labor surplus area 
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1 Not available. 
1 Erie not included in average for surplus areas. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have 
asked that the table be printed in the 
Recorp because it gives, I think, a pretty 
good answer to the claim made a few 
minutes ago by my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Busx], that 
this is not an antirecession measure. Of 
course, it is not primarily an antireces- 
sion measure, and my friend was kind 
enough to say that none of its supporters 
pretend that it is. Still, as I said the 
other day in the Senate, the bill cannot 
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fail to have substantial secondary anti- 
recession effects. Not today, not tomor- 
row, maybe not this year; but in the 
long run the bill, in my judgment and 
that of my colleagues who support it, 
will restore to economic health com- 
munities which have long suffered the 
scourge of chronic unemployment. 

Let me cite from the table a couple 
of examples: First, the Scranton area, 
in the heart of the anthracite region. 
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In 1950, the percentage of the labor 
force in Scranton which was unemployed 
was 10 percent; in 1951, 10 percent; in 
1952, 10 percent; in 1953, 10 percent; in 
1954, 14 percent; in 1955, 14 percent; in 
1956, 12 percent; in 1957, 11 percent; in 
March of 1958, 17 percent. 

Let us go to the other end of the State 
and consider the Uniontown-Connells- 
ville area, a bituminous mining section, 
in which there are also some steel mills, 
and where some of the mines are captive 
mines. I mention the percentage of 
long time chronic unemployment in that 
area, the percentage of the labor force 
in the Uniontown-Connellsville area 
which has been unemployed: 

In 1950, 10 percent; in 1951, 8 percent; 
in 1952, 15 percent; in 1953, 11 percent; 
in 1954, 23 percent; in 1955, 18 percent; 
in 1956, 13 percent; in 1957, 15 percent; 
in March of 1958, 26 percent, 

If I were to take the time of the Sen- 
ate to do so, I could go down the list and 
cite 10 more areas in my Commonwealth 
where the same situation exists and 
where, for a period of 5, 10, or 12 years, 
ever since the war—although the figures 
available do not go behind 1950—there 
has been this bleeding sore in our econ- 
omy, this wound which is sapping away 
the strength of the economy of one of 
nt greatest industrial States in the Na- 

on. 

Mr. President, what happens to a com- 
munity where that occurs? I wish my 
95 colleagues would come with me to an 
area of that sort, such an area as I have 
seen in traveling throughout my Com- 
monwealth. They would see what it 
does to the hearts and souls of men and 
women, This is no matter of dry eco- 
nomics. This is the life and blood of 
American citizens. 

What happens? The first thing is that 
the men hang around on the street cor- 
ners while they draw unemployment 
compensation. The women stay at home 
and try to make both ends meet with 
half of what they got before, or even less. 
The children grow up and then leave 
home because there is nothing there for 
them to do. The standard of education 
in the community suffers because the tax 
base is not sufficient to provide good 
schools and good teaching. The welfare 
and hospital facilities suffer, and the 
communities call on the State for aid 
because their own resources are not suf- 
ficient. 

What happens next? With frenzied 
efforts, the local merchants and cham- 
bers of commerce, devoted to the inter- 
ests of their community, undertake to 
raise money, as much as they can scrape 
together, frequently taking a dollar a 
week out of the paychecks of persons 
still at work. New light industry is 
sought, industry which can move in with 
little investment, in the hope of taking 
up the slack. 

Many Senators have heard of the 
Scranton plan, Altoona enterprises, and 
the plans of many other self-reliant com- 
munities in Pennsylvania, communities 
which have pulled themselves up by their 
bootstraps; communities which do not 
ask for charity, but which are prepared 
to do what they can until the last nickel 
has come out of the last savings ac- 
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count of the last umemployed person in 
the community. 

What kind of new industries does the 
community usually get? Usually, it is a 
garment factory. I thank God for the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union and for the fine employers whose 
shops they operate, because they have 
saved from privation many a fine Penn- 
sylvania family which otherwise could 
not hold up its head today. The women 
go to work, and the men come off the 
streets for a while to do the babysitting 
and the cooking, and to make the beds. 
They clean up the houses while the wives 
work. What kind of community life, 
what kind of family life is that, Mr. Pres- 
ident? 

Then the men become ashamed, par- 
ticularly the younger and the stronger 
men. They get into their old rattletrap 
ears and drive over the high mountains 
of Pennsylvania, along its- tortuous 
roads, through the forests, in winter 
over ice and snow. I have seen them 
drive to New Jersey from the Wyoming 
Valley, a hundred miles away, to find 
employment, so that they could bring 
back a paycheck to the family. They 
drive 100 miles one way and 100 miles 
another, going home through the dark 
and the ice and the snow, late at night 
and exhausted. What kind of a family 
life can we expect them to have when 
they live under such conditions as that? 

It may be asked by some of my col- 
leagues—and I honor and respect them 
for their views— Why don’t they get 
away from the community? Why don’t 
they leave? Why don't they recognize 
that theirs is a ghost town, like the old 
silver-mine towns in Colorado or the 
old gold-mine towns such as Sutter's 
Mill in California? Why don’t they 
pick up and leave?” 

I will tell you why, Mr. President. 
There are two good reasons. First, be- 
cause they love their community, and 
they are not ready to quit. That is 
where they brought up their children. 
That is where they own their homes. 
That is the place in which they have 
pride. That, to them, is America. No- 
body is going to chase them out of there 
so long as they have any chance at all 
of making a go of it. 

There is another reason why they do 
not leave, and that is economics. Most 
of them own their own homes. Most of 
them have a little property. Everything 
they have in the world is there. When 
they do move to a new place—many of 
them while still in the prime of life—to 
find new jobs in industries in which 
they have no natural skills or training, 
the world is indeed difficult for them. 

Mr. President, some may say that is 
a part of the American system, and that 
they should be willing to make the move. 


. Perhaps someday they will have to. 


But, Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, that will not happen until the 
full strength of the credit of the Federal 
Government has been made available to 
help these brave people make their own 
way under the free enterprise system, by 
borrowing money at an interest rate 
sufficiently low to enable them to pay 
back 100 cents on the dollar, so they can 
make the place where they were brought 
up, and where they live, the kind of 
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pinoa where their children will want to 
ve. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in my own 
opinion the bill represents a great moral 
issue, not merely an economic one. 

Let me discuss for a moment what the 
people of my Commonwealth have done 
to help themselves. A moment ago I 
spoke of a typical case, namely, one in 
which community leaders from every 
walk of life have organized and have 
engaged in subscription drives for funds. 
I have seen such plans in operation at 
Pottsville and at Wilkes-Barre; in fact, 
I have seen them in operation all over 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Under such plans, money is raised by 
public subscription, some in larger 
amounts, some in amounts as little as 
$1 a week or less paid by the men who 
still are at work. By means of the 
funds so raised, from 40 percent to 50 
percent of the cost of the proposed 
building is obtained. The local banks 
provide the remainder, on a first mort- 
gage. Sometimes the community has 
already located a user for the building; 
in other cases, the community proceeds 
to create an industrial park and to erect 
a modern, one-story building on a spec- 
ulative basis, and then tries to find a 
company which wishes to expand. The 
community is able to offer such a com- 
pany a building ready for occupancy, 
plenty of space, and an adequate labor 
supply. 

Mr. President, in the past 10 years, 52 
Pennsylvania communities have fi- 
nanced 151 factory buildings, at a total 
investment of $54 million, with almost 
every cent of it raised locally. Every 
plant is occupied; and before the pres- 
ent recession, the self-reliance of the 
people of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania who live in these distressed 
areas had created 31,000 jobs which pre- 
viously did not exist there. 

So, Mr. President, in favoring the en- 
actment of the bill, we do not propose 
that local initiative be displaced. We do 
not propose that such help be given to 
communities that are unwilling to help 
themselves. We propose that such help 
be given to communities that have 
strained themselves to the limit, and 
have exhausted themselves in the proc- 
ess of lifting themselves up by their 
own bootstraps. 

In 1956, the end of that effort was 
almost reached. Then, under the lib- 
eral administration of our great Goy- 
ernor, George Leader, the State of Penn- 
sylvania moved in; $8 million was ap- 
propriated, for the assistance of these 
communities. All of it has been allotted 
or used; and, next year, more will be 
sought from the legislature. All that 
was done, despite our hard-pressed con- 
dition with respect to local taxes—a con- 
dition with which I am sure my friend 
who now occupies the Chair, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE], formerly the distinguished 
Governor of his State, is familiar, be- 
cause of the taxation problems he dealt 
with at the time he served as Governor. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is 
proceeding to help the communities 
which have erected those 151 plants to 
erect still more plants. The State offers 
a second mortgage in the amount of 30 
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percent of the cost, the community han- 
dles 20 percent of the cost, and the 
banks provide the remaining 50 percent. 
That arrangement is available both to 
communities which have not made such 
efforts before and to communities which 
previously have found the arrangement 
successful, and are attempting to use it 
again. 

In the brief period since that State 
law was enacted in 1956, the State has 
invested in 47 projects, located in 26 
communities—nearly all of them in de- 
pressed areas, representing a total in- 
vestment of $17 million, in 20 months; 
and, as a result, there are employed at 
this time 8,800 persons who, in the ab- 
sence of this State effort to help our 
people help themselves, would now be 
added to our unemployed. 

So, Mr. President, when some ask, 
“Why is Federal money needed?” we re- 
ply that there is a limit to how much 
more can be raised through public sub- 
scription drives. Federal money is need- 
ed because we are broke; we have done 
just about everything we could do; the till 
is empty; no more money remains in the 
bank. This is our last grasp, in our effort 
to save these hundreds of thousands of 
people in our stricken industrial com- 
munities who for 10 years have been 
fighting, with their backs against the 
wall, in an effort to solve a problem 
which they can solve if the Federal Gov- 
ernment will only give them a little more 
credit, and thus will help them to solve 
it. Our experience shows that in that 
way we can solve it, for we have already 
solved it insofar as a part of the problem 
is concerned; and if the present reces- 
sion had not occurred, we would have 
done even better than we have. But we 
cannot proceed now without the re- 
quested assistance. 

Mr. President, as I have pointed out, 
by means of the State and local efforts, 

- our people have been striving to their 
utmost to help themselves, and in that 
way they have made gains which have 
served to offset declines which have oc- 
curred elsewhere. However, under the 
constitution of Pennsylvania, the State 
can lend funds only to community non- 
profit organizations. There is need to 
lend money to business firms, also. Our 
program is limited to loans for the con- 
struction of buildings. There is also 
need to make loans for the purchase of 
machinery and equipment. Many of the 
towns which are in need are one-indus- 
try towns. 

A new economic base must be created 
in many of them. What they need pri- 
marily is more resources of capital to 
combine with the resources of manpower 
which they have in abundance. 

Mr. President, I have dwelt at some 
length on the situation which exists in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania be- 
cause I know it best, and because I want 
the Recorp of the proceedings in the 
Senate to show that no other people of 
the country have a higher sense of self- 
reliance or a greater desire to help them- 
selves or greater courage or more real 
Americanism than do the people of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President, what the bill proposes 
to do for Pennsylvania, it will do 
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throughout the length and breadth of 
our land, so that these long-bleeding 
wounds in our national economy will be 
bound up; so that communities can be 
made whole, as they were whole before; 
and so that the existing economic and 
social distress can be alleviated. Such 
conditions have existed too long in many 
parts of the national economy; and the 
proposed assistance is needed in order 
to help patriotic Americans who are 
ready to do all that is within their power, 
and who ask only for a helping hand 
not for charity, but for the hand of com- 
passion and of justice, the same hand 
that is extended to those who have suf- 
fered as a result of floods or as a result 
of depressed conditions in cotton farm- 
ing or in the woolgrowing industry or 
among the wheat farmers or among 
small businesses. 

The Senate has already, with the help 
of my vote—and I was glad to give my 
vote to that effort—passed a bill which 
provided appropriations of hundreds of 
millions of dollars for reclamation proj- 
ects in the West. Those projects are de- 
veloped by means of the funds provided 
by all the taxpayers of the Nation. The 
taxpayers of Pennsylvania do not receive 
one penny of the benefits of those proj- 
ects, yet, Mr. President, I am glad to join 
in making the contribution to the na- 
tional welfare which comes from sup- 
porting desirable and helpful projects in 
the West. I am glad to support these 
projects because they help the entire 
national economy. Similarly, I hope my 
colleagues will take an equally national 
point of view in helping us. 

Mr. President, we do not request hand- 
outs. We wish to have the free-enter- 
prise system put back to work. 

The bill does not provide for grants, 
except to a very modest extent. Pri- 
marily, the bill provides for loans which 
will be repaid with interest. 

The program under the bill is not 
socialism. Instead, it is free enterprise 
in action. 

The program under the bill is not 
charity. Instead, it is a program of help- 
ing people to help themselves. 

Mr. President, this bill if passed, would 
create wealth. It would eliminate the 
need for a dole. It would remove unem- 
ployment compensation from being a 
drag on the industry of our country and 
of our States. 

And it would not take away from other 
areas. I ask my good friend from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Busy] to note this well, 
because I suspect he agrees: Ours is an 
expanding economy. When we bind up 
economic and social wounds, we help 
the whole body of the patient, the whole 
economy. There is a net gain. No blood 
is taken away from any other part. 
Something is created which was not 
there before. If our country is to sur- 
vive in the cold struggle against the 
Soviet Union, we must achieve an ex- 
panding economy. There must be a net 
growth. We must make it possible for 
new industries to spring up where there 
were none before, not by taking some- 
thing away from somewhere else, but by 
utilizing the brains and ingenuity and 
knowhow of the American people to 
Sac a something that did not previously 
exist. 
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So I say, Mr. President, this is a bill 
in the tradition of America. It is a free 
enterprise bill. It is a bill which should 
pass, and pass by a resounding majority, 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BUSH, Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


KANSAN AIDS FOREIGN BUSINESS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I call 
to the attention of the Senate an inter- 
esting experiment that is being con- 
ducted by a Kansas oilman, William L. 
Graham, of Wichita, Kans. 

Mr. Graham, on a recent world tour, 
decided he wanted to be of some help to 
the small-business people of some of the 
countries in the Far East and Near East. 
As a businessman in his own right, he 
was convinced that if these small opera- 
tors could secure financing, they could 
not only establish a business that would 
add much to the economy of their na- 
tion, but would be a great factor in im- 
proving the living standards of the peo- 
ple of that country. 

I first learned of Mr. Graham’s efforts 
in New Delhi, India, where I attended 
the meeting of the British Common- 
wealth Interparliamentary Union last 
December. I learned while there that 
Mr. Graham had made several loans to 
small businesses and that the program 
was being enthusiastically received. 

In visiting with representatives of our 
own State Department and with business 
leaders generally, I found that this is a 
program which could have great possi- 
bilities. 

Mr. Graham has since expanded this 
work, and it is now known as Private 
Enterprise, Inc. 

The plan behind Mr. Graham’s pro- 
posal is that dollars are advanced to 
foreign businessmen who can come up 
with sound business ventures. Private 
Business, Inc., then shares 50-50 in 
profits until the businessman is able to 
buy out his benefactors. Then, as I un- 
derstand, much of the money goes back 
into a revolving fund, to be used for 
other small-business men in countries 
where there is need. 

On May 5 the Topeka Daily Capital 
carried an editorial entitled “Kansan 
Backs Business,” which I commend to 
the Senate, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed as a part of these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Topeka Daily Capital of May 5, 
58] 
KANSAN BACKS BUSINESS 

A Kansas oilman, William L. (Bill) 
Graham, of Wichita, is beating the global 
drums for his international investment 
plan designed to help the little guy. 
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The 47-year-old Graham, now on another 
around-the-world swing, is headman of Pri- 
vate Enterprise, Inc., an American invest- 
ment corporation which he describes as ap- 
plying the Golden Rule to business while 
leaving room for profit. 

This is how the plan works: Dollars are 
advanced to foreign businessmen who can 
come up with sound business ventures. 
PEI then shares 50-50 in profits until the 
businessman is able to buy out his bene- 
factors. 

“We're trying to develop small capital- 
ists,” explains Graham. 

The Kansan and his party recently left 
behind $10,000 in Greece, $10,000 in Leba- 
non, and $60,000 in Turkey. 

In Lebanon, according to Graham, the 
Armenian people around Beirut like a par- 
ticular type of bread, but it is hard to get. 
So Graham advanced $3,000 to set up a bak- 
ery and make arrangements to have the 
bread distributed by scooter all over town. 

The Graham group is starting three busi- 
nesses in Turkey. Money is being advanced 
to import machines to make surgical 
thread, automobile head gaskets, and clips 
for looms. All these items have been im- 
ported, 

“Some people with Arab backgrounds in 
the United States like to eat an herb called 
thyme,” Graham said. “You eat it for 
breakfast. In Beirut we've put up money so 
a fellow can package it in a fancy wrapper 
and get it ready for export.” 

PEI also has invested $10,000 in a Mel- 
bourne ceramic factory and another $10,000 
in the Dominican Republic. 

In most countries PEI enlists the ald of 
local development corporations which put 
up matching capital and screen the appli- 
cations. 

Graham says his investment plan is not a 
give away plan. “We expect to make a profit 
for ourselves and the businessmen in whom 
we invest,” he said. 

The idea for this corporation came to the 
Wichitan last year when he was on a world 
tour. Stopping off in India he found several 
businessmen with big ideas but little capital. 
He lent $30,000 on the spot and then dashed 
back to Wichita to form PEI, 

Now, Graham is so enthusiastic about the 
idea that he may move his wife and six chil- 
dren to New Delhi for a year to work full 
time on the project. Home at the present 
time is a lush residence 20 miles from Wichita 
with a lake, a private airplane, and an oil 
well. Graham told United Press in Karachi 
he owns or has an interest in about 150 
other wells. 

The corporation, which Graham heads, 
started with an initial investment of only 
$250,000. But he visualizes a $10 million 
concern within a few years. 

The Kansan's idea appears to be one for- 
eign-aid program that will pay off. 


METHOD OF COMPUTING BASIC PAY 
FOR OFFICERS AND ENLISTED 
MEMBERS OF UNIFORMED SERV- 
ICES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 11470) to adjust 
the method of computing basic pay for 
officers and enlisted members of the uni- 
formed services, to provide proficiency 
pay for enlisted members thereof, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of May 12, 1958, pp. 8414-8419, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, inquiry 
has been made as to the probable number 
of persons who will be affected by the 
provisions of the bill. The Department 
of Defense estimates that the total num- 
ber to receive an increase under the 
provisions of H. R. 11470 will be 
2,592,000, consisting of the following di- 
visions: Active duty personnel, 1,682,000; 
Reserve personnel not on active duty, 
700,000; and retired personnel, 210,000. 
Those figures, Mr. President, are, of 
course, estimates. 

I should like to review very briefly the 
conference report on H. R. 11470. 

The conferees made no changes at all 
in the basic pay rates adopted by the 
Senate. The cost of the bill as passed 
by the House exceeded the cost of the 
Senate version by about $107 million. 
In fixing the pay rates in the bill as 
passed by the Senate, great consider- 
ation had already been given to the 
House basic schedule of rates, so the 
conferees were able to agree on the fig- 
ures as contained in the bill finally 
passed by the Senate. 

I should emphasize that the basic pay 
rates as adopted by the Senate and 
the House did not differ to any great 
degree. 

In addition, all the other Senate 
amendments to the House bill were 
agreed to by the conferees with the 
following minor exceptions: 

First. With regard to the retired pay 
for those of 3- and 4-star rank already 
retired, the conferees agreed to an 
amendment which would permit officers 
who served in these ranks on active duty 
for as much as 6 months to include in 
the computation of their retired pay the 
$100 per month for those of 3-star rank 
and $200 per month for those of 4-star 
rank, now received as a part of active 
duty pay. 

In other words, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate version of the bill provided for a 6- 
percent increase for retired personnel, 
except for a small group retired for phys- 
ical disability who had less than 2 years 
of service. The active-duty rates for this 
group were not increased by this bill. 
In 1955, military pay legislation provided 
6 percent for those in this group, 
including those hereafter retired. The 
Department of Defense recommended 
that no change be made in 6 percent 
already granted, in order to equate the 
retired pay of this group with those 
who will retire with same service in the 
future. The House bill had provided for 
a 6-percent increase except for the 3-star 
and 4-star generals, who were permitted 
to recompute their retirement pay under 
the schedules of the bill now before the 
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Senate. The Senate did not agree to 
the amendment, but there was a situation 
existing under present law whereby as 
a part of the pay of a 3-star general and 
as a part of the pay of a 4-star general 
those generals received $100 and $200, 
respectively, in addition to their regu- 
lar pay. However, they had never been 
permitted to figure those respective 
amounts in their retired pay; instead, 
8 retired at the pay of a major gen- 
eral. 

The agreement was to the effect that 
the existing 3-star and 4-star generals 
would now be permitted to compute the 
$100 and $200 in their retirement pay. 
That is a recognition of funds which they 
receive as regular pay, not as allowances 
and not as hazard pay. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THURMOND in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi yield to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
refer to a technical matter. The gen- 
erals to whom the Senator refers receive 
the 6-percent additional overall increase 
on their retirement? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Basically and fundamentally they 
would be entitled to the 6 percent as 
members of the retired forces. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Based on the 
conference version? 

Mr. STENNIS. Les. That is based 
on the new conference version. The 
provision as to the $100 and $200 was 
put in for the reasons I have mentioned. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I ask the Sena- 
tor if any discussion took place in the 
conference about the fact that enlisted 
men have been given $1-a-month raises, 
compared to the larger raises given to 
the superior officers, especially to the 
generals? 

Mr. STENNIS. As Ihave already said 
to the Senator from Ohio, the pay 
schedules as formerly adopted by the 
Senate were adhered to by the conferees. 
Those schedules had all been subjected 
to very thorough consideration by sub- 
committees and committees. We started 
out with the concept and stayed with 
the concept, as nearly as we could, that 
the bill was a career-incentive bill rather 
than simply a pay bill. Therefore, those 
who were in the ranks of the apprentices 
or in the categories of more or less ap- 
prentices would not receive any increase. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The moment those 
men pass from the category of appren- 
tices and enter the category of career 
men then the benefits of the bill inure to 
them? Is that a correct understanding? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is approxi- 
mately correct. For instance, when a 
man becomes a private first class he is 
really starting up the ladder, if he is 
going up at all. 

The corporal, the E-4, was given a T- 
percent increase. The private first class 
was the first step, and a 3-percent in- 
crease, on the average, is provided. 
That is the average. The amount varies 
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a little, but the average is 3 percent for 
the private first class. Those of this 
rank with more than 2 years of service 
and who are in the normal promotion 
pattern receive a 6-percent increase in 
basic pay. 

The average is 7 percent for corporals. 

In the sergeant group the figure jumps 
up to 10 percent. That is a group mov- 
ing on above the level of apprenticeship 
and becoming trained, who have shown 
they can go up the ladder. The object 
is to try to keep them in the service 
rather than to train so many new men. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding, then, that the purpose of 
the increases was to persuade men to re- 
main in the services as a career, and that 
in order to accomplish that purpose the 
increase granted was made applicable to 
those who indicated that they desired to 
make a career of the service? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. It applies to those who 
demonstrate their ability to fill certain 
roles, and who are thinking in terms of 
remaining in the service, provided there 
is material compensation. The in- 
creases in pay are based upon the theory 
of wishing to retain trained men in the 
service. They are not based upon in- 
dividual considerations, or upon a period 
of 30 days’ work, for example. They are 
based upon an effort to retain in the serv- 
ice men who show their capacity and will- 


ingness. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Was there any dif- 
ference of opinion, or was it rather uni- 
formly believed that in order to achieve 
the objective of interesting trained men 
in making a career of the service, this 
scale should be followed? 

Mr. STENNIS. That was the sub- 
stance of the decision. We started at the 
grassroots among these men, tabulating 
information from various sources, includ- 
ing the Cordiner Committee report. 
Some of the work was done by our sub- 
committee, through our direct repre- 
sentative. A very fine contribution was 
made by the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SmitH], who did some special work on 
this subject. So I believe that these 
schedules substantially represent the 
consensus of the findings. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Also, we estab- 
lished two new grades for enlisted men, 
and we have provided what we call the 
Stennis amendment, for stimulating 
officers who have special responsibilities. 
We provided the two new grades for 
enlisted men as incentives, and we pro- 
vided special pay for those holding very 
responsible positions, whether they be 
lieutenants, captains, or colonels, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Who were the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator 
from Mississippi, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]; and from the 
other side of the aisle, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL], the 
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Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] and 
the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
BARRETT]. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Were the conferees 
unanimous in regard to their opinion as 
expressed in the report? 

Mr. STENNIS. They were. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. They were dealing 
with the principle that the increases 
should be made on the basis of career 
services, and that the basic pay should 
be left practically unchanged. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The report of the conferees was 
unanimous on the part of both the 
House and Senate conferees. On the 
original bill there was a unanimous re- 
port by the Senate subcommittee and 
by the full committee. The Senator 
will recall that there was a unanimous 
vote on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the case of a 
young man who enters the service as a 
private, while his immediate pay in- 
crease is negligible, the moment he 
shows signs of making a career of the 
service, he receives the benefit of the 
general pay increase. Is that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. He 
starts up the ladder. The first 2 years 
the present law will apply, and he will 
not receive increases. The increases be- 
gin, as the Senator has said, when he 
proves his ability and shows an inclina- 
tion to remain in the service. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What about a cor- 
poral? 

Mr. STENNIS. A corporal will re- 
ceive a 7-percent increase. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, How about a ser- 
geant? 

Mr. STENNIS. An E-5 sergeant will 
receive a 10-percent increase. A first- 
class sergeant will receive 10 percent, 
and a master sergeant will receive 11 
percent. In addition, two new classes 
or categories are created, into which 
sergeants may be promoted. These cate- 
gories do not now exist. I call them 
super sergeants. The percentage of in- 
crease in that category may be as high as 
21 percent for 1 group. For the top 
group it may go as high as 41 percent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. ‘Those two new 
classes of sergeants were created for the 
purpose of making these benefits ap- 
plicable in a larger degree, and to in- 
duce the men to remain in the military 
service. 

Mr. STENNIS. Absolutely; and as a 
man proves himself more and more val- 
uable—for example, as a radar expert 
or technician—the services will be able 
to offer him this inducement, rather 
than to have him leave the service. The 
service would lose the benefit of all his 
training if he left to seek a job in pri- 
vate industry. 

In the same category which the Sena- 
tor has mentioned, there is a special pro- 
vision for what we call proficiency pay. 
If a man is exceedingly good in filling a 
critical role, he not only can draw these 
increases, but he can draw an addi- 
tional $50 a month, or, in a special cate- 
gory above that, as much as $100 a 
month extra. In a super category above 
that, he can draw $150 a month extra. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Was there any dis- 
agreement among the conferees con- 
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cerning the prudence of applying this 
career principle in fixing pay raises? 

Mr. STENNIS. There was no disa- 
greement whatsoever in applying the 
career principle. There was some dif- 
ference of opinion as to how much the 
pay of sergeants should be increased, for 
example, as compared with others. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. His questions are very per- 


tinent. They go to the heart of the 
bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 


Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Let me say to 
the Senator from Ohio, and for the REC- 
orp, that the conference was very friend- 
ly. The general view was that the Sen- 
ate had revamped a good House bill. As 
a whole, the improvements which the 
Senate had made in the good House bill 
were accepted by the House. We modi- 
fied them here and there, but as a 
whole the House conferees accepted our 
improvements to the House bill. That 
was the principle on which the confer- 
ence proceeded. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

There is one additional paragraph rel- 
ative to minor changes which I think 
should be pointed out—changes which 
do not amount to a great deal in sub- 
stance, but which relate to the author- 
ization of responsibility pay for officers. 

In the Senate version the words com- 
mand” and “staff” were used to describe 
the positions of unusual responsibility. 
The conferees agreed to delete the two 
words “command” and “staff.” The pur- 
pose of this deletion was not to reduce 
the significance of command and staff 
responsibility but to emphasize the eli- 
gibility for special pay in critical posi- 
tions of responsibility which could not 
be strictly classified as either command 
or staff positions. 

That paragraph relates to the profi- 
ciency pay, or “responsibility pay,” as we 
term it. It applies to the officers. This 
is a new provision. It is an innovation 
in the method and system of compensa- 
tion for officers in any branch of the 
service. This provision had the unani- 
mous support of our subcommittee and 
the full committee in the Senate, and 
was accepted by the House. I believe 
that all of us see within this provision 
the possibility of evolving a new system 
of pay, which will make it possible for 
all branches of the service to grant spe- 
cial pay or a special monetary reward 
in positions of responsibility. It is 
based upon the principle of paying a 
man more for what he does, rather than 
for what his rank may be. 

I believe if it is applied in good faith 
in the services—and I think it will be— 
and if the Secretaries make a good-faith 
effort to make it work, it will be very ef- 
fective, and will be one of the funda- 
mentals of the pay systems in the future. 
Even though it is new to us, the system 
of special pay for job responsibility has 
been used by the British, in both the 
army and the navy, and most success- 
fully so, for many decades. It is cer- 
tainly the opinion of the Senator from 
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Mississippi that something along this 
line must be done. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am happy to 
say that this was the brain child of the 
Senator from Mississippi in the first in- 
stance. The subcommittee adopted it 
unanimously, because we felt it was giv- 
ing an incentive opportunity to the 
younger officers, as well as giving in- 
centive opportunities to enlisted person- 
nel by creating the two new top grades of 
9 and 10 for enlisted men. The idea 
was to get a man to take a responsible 
position, and when he did so, and made 
a creditable showing, to have him receive 
a little more pay. It is tentative; it is 
an experiment. We hope it will work 
well, with proper implementation by the 
service Secretaries concerned and under 
regulations by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his remarks. We did encounter op- 
position to the principle from some mem- 
bers of the services, and the only reason 
they gave was that it would be difficult 
to administer. I believe their objection 
is largely traditional, and they will have 
to yield in their traditional objection 
and adopt the new system. I believe it 
will prove to be worthy and quite helpful. 

I believe in future years, when it be- 
comes necessary to get essential men and 
to reward them specially for what they 
do and for the responsibility they carry, 
that, through a medium of this kind, it 
will be possible for Congress to meet 
that situation, instead of having to in- 
crease the pay of everyone who happens 
to carry a particular rank in all the 
branches of the service. 

There is some disappointment among 
some who have worked on the bill that 
the system of computing retirement had 
to be somewhat altered from what it is 
presently. Always heretofore those who 
have retired have been permitted to re- 
compute their retired pay on the new 
schedules carried in the legislation. 

The system of retirement being what it 
is, under which the Federal Government 
pays the entire bill, without any contri- 
bution being made by those who receive 
the retirement pay, and in light of the 
mounting cost of the system, which alone 
is running at about $600 million a year— 
and the passage of the pending bill even 
at the level we agreed on, will add $40 
million a year, and in 2 or 3 or 4 more 
years, at some time between 1962 and 
1965, the cost will be much higher—it 
was thought absolutely necessary that 
the matter be limited in the bill to the 
figure I have mentioned, with the small 
exception I have explained. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS, I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. First of all, I wish 
to congratulate the Senator for his very 
able handling of the bill, both in the 
Poro; in conference, and on the 

oor. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator, 
and I accept his commendation in behalf 
of all those who worked on the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am glad the 
Senate will be able to act on the bill 
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promptly, after the House has acted on 
it. I am sure the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, as well as other Members of the 
Senate, have received communications 
from retired personnel who were con- 
cerned because the original Cordiner re- 
port itself had expressed the general 
policy viewpoint that there might be 
maintained the historic relationship be- 
tween retired and active pay schedules. 
I believe the Senator has explained the 
reasons for the committee action in that 
regard. I hope that at the next session 
of the Congress consideration may be 
given to the question of retired pay, and 
either the advisability or otherwise of 
maintaining that historic relationship. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to concur in what the dis- 
tinguished minority leader has said. I, 
too, express the hope that the commit- 
tee will give further consideration to the 
merits that may be involved in connec- 
tion with retired pay. 

I wish to commend the Senator from 
Mississippi and all his colleagues on the 
subcommittee for the outstanding work 
they have done. Every Member of the 
Senate has great respect for the junior 
Senator from Mississippi because we 
know that he always puts his country 
first, and we all know that when he 
brings a bill before the Senate he is 
prepared to defend it and explain it 
and justify it. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Mississippi that I have 
never seen a piece of legislation he has 
sponsored which has not had merit in it. 

We recognize that out of the 17 rec- 
ommendations made by the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee, to which the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi contributed so 
much, this is one of the most important, 
namely, to see to it that those who man 
our guns and planes and ships and mis- 
siles in all our military establishments 
receive pay sufficiently adequate to pro- 
vide incentives for them to stay in the 
services and to provide America with the 
experience it so badly needs in this field. 

The Senator from Mississippi has 
made many contributions to the legis- 
lation the Senate has passed, but I know 
of no greater contribution he has made 
than in bringing the pending bill to the 
Senate and in piloting it through the 
Senate and through conference. I hope 
the report will be unanimously adopted. 

Mr. STENNIS. I certainly thank the 
Senator from Texas on behalf of all the 
members of the subcommittee and of the 
committee. I appreciate his remarks 
very much. 

There is one further point with refer- 
ence to retired pay that I should like to 
make. The report does not go into the 
subject I mentioned, but I believe we 
are at the point where we should give 
consideration to retired personnel mak- 
ing a contribution to the fund from which 
the retirement pay is paid. Of course, 
that would not apply to anyone who 
already has a vested position under the 
present law. However, it is one of the 
things Congress ought to consider in the 
future, and it should consider applying 
that principle with respect to additional 
pay, at least, even to present personnel. 
Congress ought to consider ways and 
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means to provide some kind of contribu- 
tion, Otherwise this whole system can 
bog down, because of the enormous sums 
that will have to be paid out. 

Furthermore, I believe that we ought 
also to consider writing into legislation 
a penalty for early retirement, and make 
that a part of the retirement policy. In 
many cases the generous benefits which 
are paid for early retirement work an 
inequity to those who stay in the service. 
Now that we have pay schedules based 
upon a professional Army, a professional 
Navy, professional Air Force, and a pro- 
fessional Marine Corps, and the whole 
system having been changed and slanted 
to that end, we ought to consider a new 
law with reference to age of retirement 
and number of years in service for the 
purpose of encouraging able men to re- 
main on duty. We should permit people 
to retire early, but with an equivalent 
and just and rightful penalty being im- 
posed for early retirement so far as their 
retired pay is concerned, in view of the 
fact they still have many useful years 
ahead. 

Mr. President, I wish to make one 
more point. Those in the military serv- 
ice who are responsible for leadership 
and morale have placed great emphasis 
on the need for the bill, and I think 
rightly so. The bill, however, certainly 
puts them on their mettle, because it 
largely meets the requirements which 
they have said were needed. So far as 
pay is concerned, time will prove, I be- 
lieve, that the figures in the pay sched- 
ules are just and generous. 

I hope that now the military, instead 
of emphasizing the low pay which the 
bill corrects, will encourage with great 
emphasis the pride in the service, the 
pride in the wearing of the uniform, and 
the dedication and sense of mission 
which are necessary to make a worthy 
serviceman, 

We could authorize pay far in excess 
of this bill, but unless the men in uni- 
form—and I am talking about the gen- 
erals, the colonels, the captains, and the 
enlisted men—have pride in the service, a 
sense of dedication, a mission and a de- 
sire to serve in it as professional men, 
we will not have the truly professional 
force in sufficient number which the 
Nation requires. 

I believe and I trust that the services, 
including every man, from the corporal 
on up, will emphasize this factor in his 
thought, in Lis speech, and his own mind, 
and will be a good example to others, 
as well. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is hoped that the Senate may 
conclude action on the area redevelop- 
ment bill tomorrow. It is expected that 
on Wednesday, the Senate will consider 
the Federal aid airport bill and the auto- 
mobile pricing bill, both bills having been 
reported by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. I understand 
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that copies of the report and the hear- 
ings on both bills will be available. I 
have cleared those bills with the acting 
minority leader. 

On Thursday we hope to take up the 
stockyards bill, which was reported by 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, after it had been referred to that 
committee by the Senate. I have dis- 
cussed this matter with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
and they are agreeable to that schedule. 

I desire to have all Senators on notice 
about the plans in that regard. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Possibly the 
Senator has already answered my ques- 
tion when I was not in the Chamber. Is 
it the intention to have the Senate sit 
reasonably late tomorrow night, if it is 
possible to finish action on the bill by a 
reasonable hour? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. Ian- 
nounced earlier today, after talking with 
the minority leader, that we hoped the 
Senate would conclude action on the area 
redevelopment bill tomorrow. We do not 
know how long it will take to do that, 
but we are willing to have the Senate re- 
main in session until a reasonably late 
hour to do so, if that is possible. 

However, I desired to give advance no- 
tice of the proposed consideration of the 
Federal-aid airport bill and the auto- 
mobile pricing bill. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] was very desirous, because of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednes- 
day, that the stockyards bill not be taken 
up until Thursday, so I have moved back 
the consideration of that bill in order to 
accommodate him. I think that most 
of the principles involved in that bill 
have now been clarified. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. 
Senator from Texas, 


I thank the 


RESTORATION OF CHROME MINING 
INDUSTRY IN OREGON 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
hearings were held by the Subcommit- 
tee on Minerals, Materials, and Fuels of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs from March 25 to 28. It was my 
privilege, at that time, to present Mr. 
Hollis M. Dole, director of the Oregon 
State Department of Geology and Min- 
eral Industries, as the official spokes- 
man for Governor Robert A: Holmes. 

On March 30, I placed Mr. Dole’s tes- 
timony in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
In his testimony, he called attention to 
the near-completion of the Government 
purchase program and the fact that 
mines are closing and exploration is at 
a standstill in Oregon, California, and 
other places in the West where chrome 
is mined. In fact, as of April 18, 1958, 
only 9,278 tons were needed to com- 
plete the quota of 200,000 tons which 
had been established in the domestic 
purchase program. Sometime within 
the next few weeks, the last ton will 
be received at the Government Depot 
in Grants Pass, Oregon, and the pro- 
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gram will be at an end, unless immed- 
iate action is taken in Congress. 

Perhaps not the ultimate action, but 
certainly the most immediate action 
that could be taken to keep alive the 
chrome-mining industry, would be to 
enact a simple amendment to the act 
of 1956 which would extend the present 
domestic purchase program and provide 
a period of time for the development of 
a permanent domestic minerals pro- 
gram. To this end 5-7-58-D, an amend- 
ment to S. 3600, was submitted on May 
7, by my colleague, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], with the able Senators from 
Montana (Mr. Murray and Mr. MANS- 
FIELD] and myself as cosigners. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that so far as chrome is concerned, 
in enacting such an amendment Congress 
would be furthering small business. The 
domestic chrome-mining industry, in 
striking contrast to several other domes- 
tic mining industries, is composed of 
many small operations. Thousands of 
tons of chrome ore have been taken from 
northwest mines manned by small crews 
where, to the casual observer, the owner 
of the mine would be indistinguishable 
from one of his miners. 

In 1957 there were 42 active mines in 
my home State of Oregon. There were 
17 active chrome-concentrating plants 
operating in Oregon in the same year. 
Neighboring California, in 1956, reported 
77 chromite producers. In that same 
year, Washington had two active prop- 
erties, and there were several mines pro- 
ducing chrome ore in Alaska. This does 
not take into consideration the men 
who were prospecting, exploring new 
properties, or planning to open new 
mines. 

Figures are not readily obtainable on 
the amount of money spent for supplies 
and services. But it must be remembered 
that mining is a wealth-producing occu- 
pation upon which many services depend. 
Now, with the mines closing, those who 
have found employment in the industry 
will be discovered in the long lines who 
soberly queue up with regularity at the 
employment offices. When the men cease 
to go into the mines, it also follows that 
prospectors cease to go into the hills. 
Thus is unemployment accelerated and 
another segment of enterprise put on the 
shelf. 

Stock piling the quota of 200,000 tons 
of chrome ore for emergency or defense 
needs is, of course, recognized as the 
end objective of the immediate domestic 
purchase program which received its im- 
petus from the Korean conflict. How- 
ever, other objectives have been achieved 
which may be of infinitely greater value 
and importance. 

Our domestic chrome reserves have 
been greatly increased. There is more 
metallurgical-grade chromite known in 
the West today than ever before. Ore- 
gon’s reserves, I am told by Mr. Dole, 
have been increased probably three-fold 
since the present purchase program was 
initiated. California’s reserves have 
been increased even more. 

Another of the residual benefits of this 
program has been the miles of access 
roads built through the forest lands 
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and mountains of the West. A con- 
stituent of mine, Mr. Walter Freeman, 
of Cave Junction, Oregon, has estimated 
that the present chrome program has 
caused to be expended at least $3 million 
for access roads. A good many of these 
roads will be used by the forest industry 
and by the hunters, fishermen, and 
other recreationists. 

Mr. President, Federal loans to over- 
seas mines, loans under the Defense 
Minerals Act for development of do- 
mestic mines, and scientific personnel 
loaned or paid for by the Federal Gov- 
ernment have injected Government so 
deeply into mining that the industry is 
now almost wholly dependent upon 
policies established by Congress and 
the administration for its existence. 
Whether we like it or not, it appears 
that Government is so deeply en- 
trenched in mining that we cannot es- 
cape the fact that it is here to stay for 
a good long while. 

Exactly how much the Government 
assistance programs for chrome mining 
have cost the Government is very difficult 
to determine. A total of $20 million was 
allocated for the last program which 
was initiated in 1951. On the face of it, 
this is the cost to the taxpayer. It is 
generally overlooked that a good por- 
tion of this money was returned to Gov- 
ernment by taxes. A study made within 
the Oregon Department of Geology and 
Mineral Industries indicates the actual 
cost to the Government for the chrome 
obtained under the domestic stockpile 
program was a great deal less than the 
so-called cheap foreign ore that was pur- 
chased. When it is recognized that be- 
tween 3 million and 5 million tons 
of chrome were put in the stockpile from 
overseas sources as compared with 200,- 
000 long tons from the west coast and 
900,000 long tons from Montana, it is 
readily seen that the cost of the domestic 
program is small in comparison with the 
foreign purchases. 

Mr. President, I emphasize the fact 
that we seem to be arriving at a point 
where we could very easily immobilize 
our own domestic mineral industry. To 
allow this to happen could be very poor 
business, indeed. Any emergency or un- 
anticipated situation shutting off our im- 
ports would be doubly serious if our do- 
mestic industry were unable to expand 
its production quickly. 

We should certainly consider, too, the 
great cost which must be anticipated 
if a sudden emergency made necessary 
the immediate revival of any industry 
allowed to become wholly inoperative. 
Skilled workers and modern techniques 
cannot perform their essential tasks un- 
less some semblance of a domestic indus- 
try is maintained. The problem of re- 
cruitment and retooling is one about 
which we learned much not many years 
ago. We should not be indifferent to the 
lessons we learned at that time. To 
make sure that our own mines could be 
brought into full production with mini- 
mum delay makes imperative a program 
which keeps alive the nucleus of our own 
domestic mining industry. The program 
which has operated under the authority 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization had 
that as one objective. However, today 
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Oregon’s mining industry faces a most 
uncertain future. To play its part in the 
event of a national emergency would be 
difficult if not impossible unless it were 
bolstered by a friendly and helpful do- 
mestic program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp two very informative letters 
which merit careful study by my col- 
leagues. One is a letter addressed to 
Mr. Hollis Dole, director of Oregon’s De- 
partment of Geology and Mineral Indus- 
tries by John D. Hoffmann, a chrome- 
mining operator from California; the 
other is a letter from Miss Nadie Strayer, 
who is a member of the governing board 
of the above-mentioned department. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


San Luis OBISPO, CALIF., April 22, 1958. 
Subject: Purchase program for domestic 
chrome ore. 
Mr. H. M. DoLE, 
State Geologist, 
State Office Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Sm: I understand from Mr. Holman 
that you are interested in information re- 
lating to chrome mining in California for 
purposes of a possible extension of the pur- 
chase program. 

As a chrome mine and mill operator, I am 
quite interested to see an extension, at least 
allowing me to complete milling the ore I 
have on hand. I haye stockpiled at the mil 
at the present time approximately 15,000 
tons of mill ore, averaging about 11 percent 
chrome oxide. In the mine adjoining the 
mill, I have in sight another 10,000 tons. 
In connection with this chrome mining I 
employ about 12 men. 

Since one of the likely considerations for 
extending the program would be employ- 
ment, I can also state that the chrome pro- 
duction is supporting development opera- 
tions at three other locations in connection 
with other minerals. My direct payroll 
totals about 30 men and at least 10 other 
men are employed on full time contract 
basis in connection with this work. During 
the year 1957, my payroll exceeded $110,000. 
Additional expenditures not including rail- 
road freight were an additional $225,000. 
In other words, relating to the county of San 
Luis Obispo, my chrome operation accounted 
for over $335,000 of the annual product. 
In this area this business has become an 
important economic factor. 

The rail freight which was paid by the 
Government on the chrome shipped, ex- 
ceeded $150,000 and again these shipments 
by myself and others are largely responsible 
for the Southern Pacific Railroad maintain- 
ing a freight office in San Luis Obispo, 
When the chrome shipments stop, the 
Southern Pacific will probably shut the 
freight office and its attendant facilities. 

I feel these economic factors, at this time, 
should be of interest to the Government 
Officers who are attempting to stabilize the 
economy. 

If I can be of further assistance to you, 
please call me any time. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN D. HorrMann. 


STATE OF OREGON, 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 
AND MINERAL INDUSTRIES, 
Baker, Oreg., March 24, 1958. 
Hon. Dick NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator, 


Washington, D.C. 
Dear Dick: In your letter of March 21 you 
expressed the needs in a nutshell, and the 
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editors of Baker County newspapers are pub- 
lishing your words as most expressive of the 
thought of all of the people here. By this 
time Hollis Dole is probably with you to rep- 
resent all of us from Governor Holmes to the 
last miner on Canyon Creek and help -you 
with some nutcracking. 

Since I was appointed to the governing 
board of this department my position as 
secretary of the Eastern Oregon Mining Asso- 
ciation hasn’t been filled, and the election 
of new officers has been held up due to Chair- 
man Bill Radabaugh’s serious illness. Hollis 
will give you the views of the State Board, 
and in this letter I will only add some views 
of the Eastern Oregon Mining Association 
and the people of the mining districts of 
Baker County and eastern Oregon. 


STOCKPILES 


The cutting of stockpiles runs contrary to 
all thinking of miners and students of de- 
fense needs here. The chamber of com- 
merce mining committee at Baker, in Jan- 
uary, voted in favor of increasing stockpiles 
beyond the 5-year emergency limit, and pro- 
viding a Federal support price program to 
keep our mines active. Their point now is 
that if a concept can be downgraded, it 
could logically be upgraded instead. 

The opinion of everyone here is that bas- 
ing our stockpile on a concept of a 3-year 
war and changing our defense materials pol- 
icy is crazy because the duration of the emer- 
gency has nothing to do with the time it 
takes to reactivate, rehabilitate and start 
production from our own mines in event our 
foreign sources of supply are cut off. 

It would still take just as long to open our 
mines and get them established with some 
ore developed ahead of the operation. There 
we would be again making the same mis- 
take that has cost us countless billions of 
dollars and grave jeopardy in past years of 
war. 

Here is something else that is disturbing 
us. If the stockpile experts now consider 
we have an oversupply, it would be possible 
and seems likely that the next step will be 
the disposal of this alleged surplus. The 
people would be extremely shocked by such 
an act. 

MINING INDUSTRY 

We cannot understand how anyone can 
consider our mines expendable. Neither can 
we understand why we should foot the bill 
for public works and other emergency em- 
ployment measures and at the very same 
time permit the destruction of the mining 
industry. 

GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 

Your views on possible solutions and on 
subsidies are known here and, I think, very 
widely supported. It is generally considered 
here that tariffs alone would not give sufi- 
cient support and subsidies are approved. 
The chamber of commerce committee here 
voted in favor of Government prices. 

LOCAL MINING SITUATION 

In eastern Oregon where traditional min- 
ing was gold mining, reprospecting of all of 
the large districts was necessary after the 
failure of gold and after inauguration of the 
defense minerals program. This has meant 
the expenditure of millions of dollars here 
in exploration work alone, and the loss on 
the investment, in event we fail to get Gov- 
ernment action for domestic mining, will be 
far more than the people here can afford. 
It would mean a terrific blow to this part 
of the country, which would come on top 
of our losses to the lumber industry. 

While Baker County has some chrome, the 
important deposits and the active industry 
are in Grant County. But our interests are 
bound together, and Baker County people 
are anxious that Grant County chrome min- 
ing continue, and want to give Hollis and 
you all help possible, 
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In Baker County important exploration of 
copper is going on along 20 miles or more 
of the Oregon copper belt. 

Tungsten has been produced in the past, 
and recently one tungsten mine was operat- 
ing and others in the course of development 
when the tungsten program was jettisoned. 

Manganese deposits are found in a num- 
ber of eastern Oregon counties, with an ex- 
ceptionally large belt in Baker County. 
Some prospect shipments are still being 
made at intervals, but full production was 
impossible because no provision was made 
in the Government program for a buying 
depot within reach of eastern Oregon. It is 
hoped that if a new manganese program is 
being worked out in your committee, we may 
submit data for use in drawing a program 
for utilization of this ore. Your past atten- 
tion to this problem has been greatly appre- 
ciated. 

The threat of dumping of foreign mercury 
has caused great concern here, and the peo- 
ple certainly appreciate the action you have 
taken. 

Our antimony mines have been idle for a 
long time because of no support for domes- 
tic ores. 

Eastern Oregon uranium interests are in 
the same danger as those of other States, 
and we greatly need those mines and the 
efforts for development of reserves. 

Dick, I wonder if we will ever learn. The 
entire history of our minerals efforts has 
been one of crash programs for production 
followed by periods of cave-ins and failure, 
I sincerely hope your fine efforts are success- 
ful. 

Very best regards. 

Sincerely, 
NADIE STRAYER. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THURMOND in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 12, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 3149) to in- 
crease the lending authority of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
and for other purposes. 


RECESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until tomorrow, at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
May 13, 1958, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 12, 1958: 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
Edward N. Gadsby, of Massachusetts, to 
be a Member of the Securities and Exchange 


on for the term expiring June 5, 


1963. (Reappointment.) 
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In THE AIR FORCE 

The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the United States Air 
Force under the provisions of chapter 839, 
title 10 of the United States Code: 

To be major general 

Brig. Gen. Terence P. Finnegan, 18703A, 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), United States 
Air Force, chaplain. 


To be brigadier general 
Col. Robert P. Taylor, 18737A, Regular Air 
Force, chaplain. 
POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 


ALABAMA 
Newbern L. Fowler, Bankston, Ala., in place 
of J. U. Walker, retired. 
Robinett T. Jones, Leeds, Ala., in place of 
J. M. Spruiell, retired. 
ARIZONA 
LaWana Sue Donaldson, Cameron, Ariz., in 
place of J. H. Richardson, deceased. 
Lucile L. Robertson, Keams Canyon, Ariz., 
in place of G. W: Benson, retired. 
ARKANSAS 
Clovis Stewart Landes, Lewisville, Ark., in 
place of B. W. Walker, retired. 


Wilburn Gale Hanna, Luxora, Ark., in place 
of F. R. Rogers, transferred. 


CALIFORNIA 


Leroy Ducoty, Morgan Hill, Calif., in place 
of J. L. Moss, retired. 

Warren H. Meharg, Oakhurst, Calif., in 
place of M E. Whitehead, resigned. 

William H. Henson, Riverdale, Calif., in 
place of D, B. Badasci, retired. 

John I. Malarin, Ross, Calif., in place of 
H. I. Marshall, retired. 

Fred Dante Cuneo, San Andreas, Calif., in 
place of J. M. Queirolo, resigned. 


CONNECTICUT 


Pasquale J. Sansevero, Northford, Conn., 
in place of G. P. Dabbs, resigned. 
Dorothy L. McIntyre, Tariffville, Conn., in 
Place of D. E. Wilkinson, retired. 
FLORIDA 
Jay R. Shattuck, Deerfield Beach, Fla., in 
Place of E. V. Morrow, resigned. 
Carl P. Duke, Ellenton, Fla. in place of 
Lillie Foy, retired. 
Minty S. Warren, Fern Park, Fla., in place 
of D. T. Warren, deceased. 
Reuben J. Holcombe, Minneola, Fla., in 
place of J. G. Pulliam, retired. 
Robert L. Luga, Orange Park, Fla., in place 
of Mildred Byers, resigned. 
Earl Charles Jacot, Palm Bay, Fla., in place 
of W. R. Pierpont, resigned. 
Ethna J. Temple, Palm City, Fla., in place 
of V. F. Baker, retired. 
GEORGIA 
Germaine J. McGovern, Avondale Estates, 
Ga., in place of E. H. Osborne, removed. 
Myrtle Y. Thrasher, Barwick, Ga., in place 
of S. L. Thrasher, retired. 
Frederick Earl Waller, Bloomingdale, Ga., 
in place of F. E. Waller, deceased. 
Claude W. Beardsley, Donalsonville, Ga., 
in place of Grady Richardson, retired. 
Julian B. Abel, Enigma, Ga., in place of 
C. P. Smith, retired. 
Horace G. Cown, Loganville, Ga., in place 
of W. H. Wood Jr., retired. 
Dorothy A. Sanders, Shady Dale, Ga., in 
place of B. D. Newton, transferred. 
Falera D. Lewis, Stonewall, Ga., in place of 
I. T. Cochran, resigned. 
ILLINOIS 
Anna E. Cinnamon, Dana, Ill., in place of 
V. L. Strawn, retired. 
Gilbert L. Dodds, Eola, Ill., in place of V. W. 
Streit, deceased. 
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Edward H. Tohill, Flat Rock, Ill., in place 
of M. G. Weger, transferred. 

Hazel L. Russell, Frankfort Heights, Ill., in 
place of Anna Holshouser, retired. 

Quentin D. Green, Grayville, Ill., in place 
of B. C. Wilborn, resigned. 

Richard R. Michelsen, Huntley, III., in 
Place of W. L. Donahue, transferred. 

Carl A. Halterman, Jonesboro, Ill., in place 
of F. M. Johnson, deceased. 

Eugene S. McKee, Monmouth, Ill., in place 
of E. J. Shunick, retired. 

Charles J. O'Hara, Palatine, Ill., in place 
of L. J. Boston, resigned. 

Loyd C. Shinneman, Weldon, Ill., in place 
of Carl Reeser, retired. 

Carol A. Shimko, Winthrop Harbor, Ill., in 
place of L. B. Morrissey, retired. 


INDIANA 


Jack W. Mayfield, Bruceville, Ind., in place 
of A. B. Robinson, retired. 

Maxwell E. Lee, Danville, Ind., in place of 
H. C. Little, retired. 

Rufus A. Purdue, Middletown, Ind., in 
place of J. D. St. John, deceased. 


IOWA 


Earl J. Penney, Ames, Iowa, in place of 
C. B. Brooker, deceased. 

Floyd H. Millen, Farmington, Iowa, in place 
of C. W. Bruggeman, deceased. 

Roy H. DeWitt, Griswold, Iowa, in place of 
C. E. Woodward, retired. 

Dwight R. Aschenbrenner, Laurens, Iowa, 
in place of J. L. Hurley, retired. 

Harold J. Millwright, Maquoketa, Iowa, in 
place of A. E. Boyer, retired. 

Richard M. Fry, West Burlington, Iowa, in 
place of M. C. Stockmann, resigned. 


KANSAS 


Victor A. Breneman, Kingman, Kans., in 
place of H. E. Walter, retired. 
KENTUCKY 
Thomas L. Mattingly, Saint Mary, Ky., in 
place of W. R. Logsdon, retired. 
Francis E. Ryan, Verona, Ky., in place of 
Mayro Hayden, resigned. 


LOUISIANA 


Warren Pierrotti, Mamou, La,, in place of 
Clifford Duplechin, removed. 

Mabel B. Ross, Montegut, La., in place of 
E. L. Robichaux, deceased. 


MAINE 


Russell H. Ladd, Brownville, Maine, in place 
of A. S. Henderson, retired. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Frank Eben Brown, Fairhaven, Mass., in 
place of J. W. Evans, deceased. 

Dana O. Merrill, Pepperell, Mass., in place 
of E. C. Harney, deceased. 

Linwood G. Capen, Rockland, Mass., in 
place of J. R. Parker, retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Ralph L. Klackle, Bridgman, Mich., in place 
of R. J. Gitersonke, resigned. 

Harriet E. Burditt, Cement City, Mich., in 
Place of L. M. Taggart, removed. 

Russell F. Keeney, Dorr, Mich., in place of 
C. N. Stone, resigned. 

Edward A. Bumhoffer, Elkton, Mich., in 
place of J. F. Roberts, deceased. 

Ren A. DeRuiter, McBain, Mich., in place 
of R. F. Minzey, transferred. 

Roby G. Brown, McMillan, Mich., in place 
of G. W. Koontz, removed. 

Catherine Kline, Scotts, Mich., in place of 
P. J, Speck, resigned. 

Hazen J. Smith, South Lyon, Mich., in 
place of A. H. Shaw, resigned. 

Wayne R. Ignatz, White Pigeon, Mich., in 
place of F. R. Orley, deceased. 


MINNESOTA 
Ralph H. Trieglaff, Frazee, Minn., in place 
of P. P. Wade, deceased. 
Christian P. Femrite, Glenwood, Minn., in 
place of E. M. Wollan, retired, 
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Maurice D. Quaife, Grand Marais, Minn., in 
place of B, J. Petroski, ed. 

Donald O. Moffitt, Holland, Minn., in place 
of M. T. Giles, transferred. 

Cathryne J. Passard, Marble, Minn,, in 
place of H. C. Berg, deceased. 

Harley F. Hass, North Redwood, Minn., in 
place of A. G. Lechner, retired. 

Virgil J. Hjelle, Viking, Minn., in place of 
©. C. Barr, resigned. 

MISSISSIPPI 


James Hugh Stone, Gulfport, Miss., in place 
of G. C. Poole, retired. 
MISSOURI 
Carl T. Indermuehle, Buffalo, Mo., in place 
of F. R. Morrow, retired. 
Virgil E. Walter, Rockport, Mo., in place of 
H. F. Stapel, transferred. 
Gene W. Slinkard, Senath, Mo., in place of 
T. G. Douglas, retired. 
MONTANA 


Donald F. Valiton, Deer Lodge, Mont., in 
place of W. L. Reed, retired. 
NEBRASKA 
Clyde Washington, Hardy, Nebr., in place of 
D. M. Larsen, resigned. 


Robert D. Pierce, Sumner, Nebr., in place 
of J. B. Keene, retired. 


NEVADA 
Zeron E. Bell, North Las Vegas, Nev., office 
established September 1, 1957. 
Stella E. Mendieta, Tungsten, Nev., in place 
of B. K. Morse, declined. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


William C. Hubbard, Canterbury, N. H., in 
place of G. H. Giles, resigned, 
NEW JERSEY 
Charles E. Osborn, Breton Woods, N. J., in 
place of C. A. Osborn, retired. 

Angelo Daurio, Rosenhayn, N. J., in place 
of Max Wurtzel, retired. a 
NEW YORK 

Irving S. Van Valkenburg, Attica, N. Y., 
in place of B. M. Austin, retired, 

Raymond J. Daggett, Briarcliff Manor, N. 
Y., in place of Lillian O'Connor, retired. 

Tracy C. White, Conesus, N. Y., in place of 
E. J. Mulvaney, retired. 

Ernest V. H. Parslow, Coxsackie, N. Y., in 
place of G. T. Morgan, deceased. 

John Hajduk, Depew, N. Y., in place of 
L. J. McHugh, removed. 

Winfield L. Hills, DeRuyter, N. Y., in place 
of G. H. Lewis, retired. 

Walter Richard Willoughby, Duanesburg, 
N. Y., in place of Peter Lebeis, retired. 

Louis E. Ruck, Fultonville, N. Y., in place of 
D. P. Marlette, retired. 

Lyle E. Kreiger, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. in 
place of J. N. Peck, retired. 

Herbert F. Bantle, North Collins, N. Y. in 
place of D. F. Pollutro, resigned. 

Mabel M. Herman, North Java, N. Y. in 
place of E. B. Kavanagh, retired. 

Pearl V. Hayton, Stormville, N. Y., in place 
of F. F. Way, retired. 

Andrew M. Hoblock, Watervliet, N. Y., in 
place of W. F. Parker, Jr., resigned. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Melvin H. Crisp, Brasstown, N. C., in place 
of Iowa Green, retired. 

Kirby W. Greene, Jr., Linwood, N. C., in 
place of F. H. Shoaf, transferred. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

William Harold Dunnell, Minot, N. Dak., in 

place of L. E. Tibbs, retired. 
OHIO 

Jason E. Young, Ansonia, Ohio, in place of 
C. W. Strosnider, transferred. 

William A. Steinmetz, Greenville, Ohio, in 
place of J. L. Williams, retired. 

Robert L. Bradfield, West Jefferson, Ohio, 
in place of R. C. Millikin, retired, 
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OKLAHOMA 


Calvin W. Fargo, Muldrow, Okla., in place 
of R. H. Walton, deceased. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
George T. Van Buskirk, Jr., Abington, Pa., 
in place of F. J. Pension, resigned. 
Margaret J. Burke, Damascus, Pa., in place 
of S. A. Dermody, retired. 
Antoinette M. Klarman, Folsom, Pa., in 
place of E. M. Goodwin, retired. 
Phyllis E. Mackall, Georgetown, Pa., in 
place of F. O. Todd, retired. 
George K. Bilger, Kreamer, Pa., in place of 
C. G. Hummel, removed. 
Stanley T. Wagner, Penns Creek, Pa., in 
place of J. C. Showers, retired. 
Robert W. Heppe, Sheppton, Pa., in place 
of Verna Heppe, retired. 
John K. Beehler, Tobyhanna, Pa., in place 
of P. D. Frankenfield, deceased. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Harold J. Snyder, Buffalo, S. C., in place of 
R. R. Rountree, retired. 
Clarence C. Phillips, Jr., Central, S. C., in 
place of O. W. Bowers, retired. 
James F. Huiet, Trenton, S. C., in place of 
Errett Zimmerman, retired. 
Alfred O. Johnson, Wellford, S. C., in place 
of L. M. Vernon, retired. 
John Homer Ford, Williamston, S. C., in 
place of I. C. Wilson, retired. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Delbert M. Thue, Bryant, S. Dak., in place 
of C. G. Finley, deceased. 
Glenn E. Soladay, Fulton, S. Dak., in place 
of M. F. Sougstad, removed. 
Raymond H. Casanova, Ramona, S. Dak. 
in place of H. B. Whitehorn, transferred. 
TENNESSEE 


Paul D. Tolley, Decaturville, Tenn., in 
place of J. W. Stout, retired, 
TEXAS 
Ralph O. Crawford, Dilley, Tex., in place of 
E. U. Reagan, retired. 
Alene W. Cottrell, Dime Box, Tex., in place 
of J. A. Bayer, transferred. 
Edward R. Breiten, Lytle, Tex., in place of 
E. M. Bush, retired. 
Jennie M. Moyer, Price, Tex. in place of 
H. R. Burton, removed. 
Burna H. Cain, Thrall, Tex., in place of 
W. G. Fuchs, transferred. 
Doris Opal Garner, Van Horn, Tex. in 
place of C. M. Bean, retired. 
UTAH 


Clarke P. Maughan, Wellsville, Utah, in 
place of R. P. Leatham, retired, 


VIRGINIA 


Steve P. Phipps, Mouth of Wilson, Va. in 
place of E. L. Paisley, retired. 
WASHINGTON 
Claude F. Kramer, Keyport, Wash., in place 
of N. K. Nelson, retired. 
Gladys A. Therriault, Warden, Wash., in 
place of R. A. Therriault, deceased. 
WISCONSIN 
Russell R. Moore, Columbus, Wis., in place 
of M. M. Bartley, retired. 
Clarence P. Henschel, Kiel, Wis., in place 
of A. J. Brill, transferred. 
Romuald A. Brzezinski, Krakow, 
place of Wence Brzezinski, retired. 
Leonard E. Sprain, West Salem, 
place of C. R. Mau, retired. 


Wis., in 


Wis., in 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate May 12, 1958: 
POSTMASTER 


Raymond C. Holland to be postmaster at 
Tiverton in the State of Rhode Island. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, May 12, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. Waights G. Henry, Athens College, 
Anniston, Ala., offered the following 
prayer: 


Oh, Thou who art without beginning 
of days or end of years, hear our prayer. 

Remit our sins, establish within us 
the law of Thine everlasting kingdom 
that we may neither sin against Thee 
nor the generation of which we are a 
part. 

We are grateful for our homes and 
loved ones, for our schools, for the ap- 
pointed places of worship, and for citi- 
zenship in this goodly land. 

Help us to translate our gratitude in 
terms of nobility of living and in fruit- 
ful service. 

Enable us to legislate with reference 
to righteousness, justice, and equity. 

And through Jesus Christ, be unto 
Thee, glory, majesty, dominion and 
power both now and through all sub- 
sequenteons. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 8, 1958, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On May 1, 1958: 

H. R. 5984. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain lands at Black Canyon of 
the Gunnison National Monument, Colo., 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9240. An act to revise certain pro- 
visions of law relating to the advertisements 
of mail routes, and for other purpose, 

On May 5, 1958: 

H. R. 8437. An act to amend the act of 
August 3, 1956, to authorize certain person- 
nel of the uniformed services to accept and 
wear decorations conferred by the Philip- 
pine Government. 

On May 9, 1958: 

H. R. 5624. An act to clear the title to cer- 
tain Indian land; 

H. R 7057. An act for the relief of Henryk 
Bigajer and Maria Bigajer; 

H.R, 8524. An act to authorize the prepa- 
ration of a roll of persons of Indian blood 
whose ancestors were members of the Otoe 
and Missouria Tribe of Indians and to pro- 
vide for per capita distribution of funds aris- 
ing from a judgment in favor of such In- 
dians; 

H. R. 8958. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain Indian 
land to the Diocese of Superior, Superior, 
Wis., for church purposes, and to the town 
of Flambeau, Wis., for cemetery purposes; 

H. R. 10112. An act to make permanent 
the existing privilege of free importation of 
guar seed; and 

H. R. 11407. An act to extend for 2 years 
the existing provisions of law relating to the 
free importation of personal and household 
effects brought into the United States under 
Government orders. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 12326. An act making urgent defi- 
ciency appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr, 
HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. CHAVRZE, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. HILL, Mr. Brinces, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, Mr. Youna, and Mr. KNOW- 
LAND to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1958 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, if I may 
have the attention of the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Taper], I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 12326) 
making urgent deficiency appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
amendments of the Senate and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. CANNON, THOMAS, 
SIKES, TABER, and JONAS. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION, 
1959 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 11767) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Farm Credit 
Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses, with amendments of the Senate 
thereto, disagree to the amendments 
of the Senate and agree to the confer- 
ence requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. WHITTEN, MARSHALL, 
NATCHER, SANTANGELO, CANNON, H. CARL 
ANDERSEN, HORAN, VURSELL, and TABER. 


URGENCY DEFICIENCY APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1958 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees 
on the urgency deficiency appropriation 
bill may have until midnight tonight to 
file a conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business may sit today 
during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


BOOK-BURNING 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, last Satur- 
day, May 10, 1958, in Lebanon where the 
present Government is pro-Western, a 
mob instigated by opposition leaders 
burned a United States library in the city 
of Tripoli. Stacks of books were hauled 
out into the street and publicly burned. 

Rather significantly, this outbursts of 
violence occurred on the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Hitler book-burning in Nazi 
Germany. 

All of which, Mr. Speaker, prompts me 
to suggest that freedom of printed ex- 
pression cannot be suppressed by a mere 
bonfire of books. The pen has ever 
proved mightier than the sword, and in 
time information and ideas will triumph 
over pyromaniacal acts and over the very 
doctrine of ignorance and tyranny of the 
Communists which inspired the shame- 
ful violence in the first place. 


STORY OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the War- 
ner & Swasey Co., of Cleveland, through 
a series of ads have told the story of 
free enterprise—those simple truths 
which are often obscured or distorted by 
Federal aid and redtape. 

One such story told about an old man 
in the South with a rowboat who ferries 
passengers across a mile-wide river for 
10 cents. 

Asked, “How many times a day do 
you do this?” he said, “As many times as 
I can, because the more I go the more I 
get. And if I don’t go, I don’t get.” 

The corollary to the “If I don’t go, I 
don’t get” philosophy is living within 
one’s income, an economic law which no 
legislation passed by Congress can re- 
peal, True, we can close our eyes to the 
need for government to balance income 
and outgo, even as can an individual, but 
this is only self-deception. 

The Charleston, S. C., News and Cour- 
ier tells the story of a census taker who 
asked a man if he lived within his in- 
come. The man replied with dignity: 

Certainly not. It’s all I can do, sir, to 
live within my credit. 


REPORT ON BARRIERS TO INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRAVEL—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 381) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read and, 
together with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to the provisions of section 

8 (m) of the Mutual Security Act of 1957, 

I am transmitting herewith a report on 


“ ‘Commissioned officers 
“YEARS OF SERVICE 


May 12 


the barriers to international travel and 
ways and means of promoting, develop- 
ing, encouraging, and facilitating such 
travel. 

Dwienr D. EISENHOWER. 


THE WHITE House, May 12, 1958. 


MILITARY PAY BILL 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
11470) to adjust the method of comput- 
ing basic pay for officers and enlisted 
members of the uniformed services, to 
provide proficiency pay for enlisted 
members thereof, and for other purposes, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title cf the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. KIL DALI? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1701) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11470) to adjust the method of computing 
basic pay for officers and enlisted members 
of the uniformed services, to provide profi- 
ciency pay for enlisted members thereof, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “That the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, is amended as 
follows: 

“*(1) Section 201 (a), as amended (37 
U. S. C. 232 (a)), is amended by striking out 
the tables therein and inserting the follow- 
ing tables in place thereof: 


Pay grade Under 2] Over2 | Over3 | Over4 
years years years 

00 81, 250.00 |$1, 250.00 81, 250,00 

0 1, 100. 00 1, 122. 00 1, 122. 00 

ý 1,000.00 | 1,022, 00 | 1,022. 00 

. 860.00 | 860.00 | 890. 00 

2, 628.00 | 670.00 | 670. 00 

x 503.00 | 540.00 | 540. 00 

. 424.00 | 455.00 | 455. 00 

. 346.00 | 372.00 415.00 

250. 291.00 | 360.00 | 370.00 

1 222.30 251.00 | 314.00 314.00 


„Wulle serving as Chairman of Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
Chief of Naval Operations, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, or Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, basic pay for this grade is $1,875.00 regardless of cumulative years of 
service, 


Over 6 Over8 | Over 10 | Over 12 | Over 14 | Over 16 | Over 18 | Over 20 Over 22 Over 26 Over 30 

years years years years years years years years years years years 
1, 250. 00 81, 300. 00 81, 300. 00 81, 400.00 81, 400. 00 81. 500.00 |$1, 500.00 |$1, 600.00 |$1, 600.00 81, 700.00 | $1, 700. 00 
1. 122.00 | 1, 150,00 | 1, 150,00 | 1,200.00 | 1,200.00 | 1,300.00 | 1,300.00 | 1,400.00 | 1,400.00 | 1, 500.00 | 1, 500.00 
1, 022.00 | 1,100.00 | 1, 100.00 | 1, 150.00 | 1,150.00 | 1,200.00 | 1,250.00 | 1,300.00 | 1,350.00 | 1,350.00 | 1,350.00 
900. 00 900. 00 950, 00 950.00 | 1,000.00 | 1,100.00 | 1,175.00 | 1,175.00 | 1,175.00 | 1,175.00 | 1,175.00 
670. 00 670. 00 670, 00 670. 00 690. 00 800. 00 840. 00 880. 00 910. 00 985, 00 985.00 
540, 00 540. 00 560. 00 590. 00 630, 00 680 00 720. 00 745. 00 775.00 775, 00 775.00 
465. 00 485. 00 520. 00 550. 00 570. 00 610. 00 630. 00 630. 00 630. 00 630.00 630, 00 
440. 00 460. 00 480. 00 510. 00 525. 00 525. 00 525. 00 525. 00 525. 00 525. 00 525. 00 
380. 00 380, 00 380. 00 380. 00 380. 00 380. 00 380. 00 380. 00 380. 00 380, 00 380. 00 
314. 00 314. 00 314. 00 314. 00 314. 00 314. 00 314. 00 314. 00 314. 00 314. 00 314. 00 


Does not apply to commissioned officers who have been credited with over 4 
years’ active service as an enlisted member. 


“ ‘Commissioned officers who have been credited with over 4 years’ active service as an enlisted member 


“YEARS OF SERVICE 


Over 12 Over 14 


Over 10 


Over 16 


Over 18 


Over 20 


1958 


` 


Under 2 Over 2 


Pay grade 


O ver 4 
years 


Under 2 
years 


Over 2 
years 


Over 3 
years 


Pay grade 


E-1 (under 
4 months)... 


place thereof: 


RIPE: de Army, Air Force, and 
ij Marine Corps 


Lieutenant general 


“(3) Section 201 (c), as amended (37 
U. S. ©. 232 (e)), is amended by adding 
the following at the end thereof: ‘However, 
except as provided in section 209 of this title, 
an enlisted member may not be placed in 
pay grade E-8 or E-9 until he has completed 
at least eight years or ten years, respectively, 
of cumulative years of enlisted service cred- 
itable in the computation of his basic pay. 
Except as provided in section 209 of this 
title, the authorized daily average number 
of enlisted members on active duty (other 
than for training) in any uniformed. service 
in pay grades E-8 and E-9 may not be more 


% ‘Pay grade 


Rear admiral (lower half) and commodore 
a a AEA TEE E ET 
Commander 
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“ ‘Warrant officers 


“YEARS OF SERVICE 


Over 10 | Over 12 


“© Enlisted members 


“YEARS OF SERVICE 


Navy, Coast Guard, and Coast and Geodetic Survey 
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Over 18 | Over 20 | Over 22 | Over 26 | Over 30 


Over6 | Over8 | Over 10 | Over 12 | Over 14 | Over 16 | Over 18 | Over 20 | Over 22 | Over 26 | Over 30 
years years years years years years years years years years years 
$410.00 | $420.00 | $430.00 | $440.00 | $440.00 | $440.00 
350. 00 360. 00 370. 380. 00 380. 380. 00 
325. 00 340. 00 350. 00 350. 00 350. 00 350. 00 
280. 00 290. 00 290. 00 290. 00 290. 00 290. 
240. 00 240. 00 240. 00 240. 00 240. 00 240, 00 
190. 00 190. 00 190. 00 190. 00 190. 00 190. 00 
141. 00 141. 00 141. 00 141.00 | 141. 00 141. 00 
108, 00 108. 00 108, 00 108. 00 108, 00 108. 00 
105, 00 105, 00 105. 00 105. 00 105, 00 106, 00 


“(2) Section 201 (b) (37 U. S. C. 322 (b)) is amended by striking out the table therein and inserting the following table in 


Public Health Service 


Surgeon General. 


Deputy Surgeon General. 
Assistant Surgeon General haying rank of major general. 


than 2 per centum and 1 per centum, re- 
spectively, of the number of enlisted mem- 
bers of that uniformed service who are on 
active duty (other than for training) on 
January 1 of each year.’ 

“(4) Section 201 (d) is amended by strik- 
ing out the last sentence and inserting the 
following in place thereof: ‘Any payments 
accruing under any law to any member of 
a uniformed service incident to his release 
from active duty or active duty for training 
or for his return home incident to release 
from that duty, may be paid to that member 


“‘Commissioned officers 


Years of service 


Over 10 


Over 14 


Assistant Surgeon General having rank of brigadier general. 
Director grade, 

Senior grade, 

Full grade. 

Senior assistant grade, 

Assistant grade. 

.| Junior assistant grade,’ 


before his departure from his last duty sta- 
tion, whether or not he actually performs 
the travel involved. If a member receives 
a payment under this subsection but dies 
before that payment would but for this sub- 
section have been made, no part of that pay- 
ment is recoverable by the United States.’ 

“(5) Section 201 (f) (37 U. S. C. 232 (f)) 
is repealed. 

“(6) (A) That part of the table in section 
204 (b) (37 U. S. C. 235 (b)) relating to com- 
missioned officers is amended to read as 
follows: 


Over 22 | Over 26 


$165.00 | $165.00 | $165.00 | $165.00 | $165.00 
165. 165. 165. 165. 165. 
165. 00 165. 165, 00 165. 00 165. 00 
160. 00 160. 00 160. 00 160. 00 160. 00 
220. 00 245. 00 245.00 245.00 | 245.00 
230. 00 245. 00 245. 00 245.00 | 245.00 
230, 00 240. 00 240. 00 240.00 | 240. 00 
205. 00 205. 00 205. 00 205.00 | 205. 00 
185. 00 185. 00 185. 00 185.00 | 185. 00 
170. 00 170. 00 170, 00 170.00 | 170, 00˙ 
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“(B) That part of the table in section 204 (b) (37 U. S. C. 235 (b)) relating to enlisted members is amended to read as follows: 
‘Enlisted personnel 
Years of service 
Pay grade 
Under 2 | Over2 | Over3 | Over4 | Over6 | Over8 Over 10 | Over 12 Over 14 Over 16 Over 18 Over 26 | Over 30 
$105.00 | $105.00 | $105.00 $105. 00 5 $105. 00 $105, 00 
105. 00 105. 00 105. 00 : 105. 00 105. 
80. 00 85.00 90. ý 105. 00 105. 00 
70.00 75. 00 85. 00 00. 00 . 100. 00 
60. 00 70. 00 80. 00 95. 00 95, 00 
55. 00 65. 00 75. 00 80. 00 80, 00 
55, 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 
50. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60, 00 
1 50. 00 55, 00 55. 00 55. 00 65. 00 
E-1 (under 4 mo: BOD A TAIE PADA SEPA ð ñßßßßß EEE O .. . A 2 Ea L 
Aviation cadets 50. 00 


“(7) The table in section 206 (37 U. S. C. 
237) is amended to read as follows: 


„Pay grades 


pop tSSERE 
8828223338 


: “(8) The following new sections are added 
after section 208: 


“PROFICIENCY PAY 


“Sec. 209. (a) An enlisted member of a 
uniformed service entitled to basic pay and 
designated as possessing special proficiency 
in a military skill of the service concerned 
may— 

(1) be advanced to any enlisted pay 
grade prescribed in section 201 (a) of this 
Act that is higher than his pay grade at the 
time of designation and receive the pay, 
allowances, and special or incentive pays of 
the higher pay grade in accordance with his 
cumulative years of service for pay purposes; 


r 
“*(2) in addition to any pay, allowances, 
special or incentive pays to which he is en- 
titled under this Act, be paid proficiency pay 
at a monthly rate not to exceed the maxi- 
mum rate prescribed in the following table 


for the proficiency rating to which he is 
assigned: 
“ ‘Proficiency Maximum 
Rating Monthly Rates 
P-1 $50 
P-2 100 
P-3 150 


“‘(b) An enlisted member who has less 
than eight or ten, as the case may be, of 
cumulative years of enlisted service for basic 
pay purposes and who is advanced under 
subsection (a) (1) to pay grade E-8 or E-9, 
respectively, is entitled to the minimum 
amount of basic pay, allowances, and special 
or incentive pays prescribed for that pay 
grade until such time as his cumulative years 
of service for pay purposes entitles him to a 
higher rate of such pays. 

“*(c) The Secretary concerned shall deter- 
mine whether enlisted members of any uni- 
formed service under his jurisdiction are to 
be paid profici y either under sub- 
section (a) (1) or (a) (2). However, he 
may elect only one of these methods of pay- 
ing proficiency pay for each uniformed serv- 
ice under his jurisdiction. If he elects to 
have proficiency pay paid under subsection 
(a) (I), enlisted members in a military rank 
assigned to pay grades E-8 and E-9 may be 
paid proficiency pay at a monthly rate not 
to exceed the um rate prescribed in 
subsection (a) (2). If he elects to have pro- 
ficiency pay paid under subsection (a) (2), 


he shall prescribe, within the limitations set 
forth in subsection (a) (2), the amount of 
such pay for each proficiency rating pre- 
scribed therein. He shall also designate, 
from time to time, those skills within each 
uniformed service under his jurisdiction in 
which proficiency pay is authorized, and 
shall prescribe the criteria under which 
members of that uniformed service are eligi- 
ble for a proficiency rating in each such 
skill. He may, whenever he deems it neces- 
sary, increase, decrease, or abolish profi- 
ciency pay for any such skill. 

„d) This section shall be administered 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense for the uniformed services 
under his jurisdiction, and by the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the Coast Guard when 
the Coast Guard is not operating as a service 
in the Navy. 


“ ‘SPECIAL PAY—CERTAIN DESIGNATED OFFICERS 


“Sec. 210. (a) The Secretary concerned 
may designate positions of unusual respon- 
sibility which are of a critical nature to the 
service concerned, and is authorized to pay 
special pay, in addition to any other pay 
prescribed by law, to any officer of an armed 
force who is entitled to the basic pay grade 
O-3, O-4, O-5, or O-6 and is performing the 
duties of such a position, at a monthly rate 
as follows: 


Month? 
rate z 


The Secretary shall prescribe the criteria and 
circumstances under which officers of the 
armed forces under his jurisdiction are eligi- 
ble for pay under this section and may, 
whenever he considers it necessary, abolish 
such special pay. 

“*(b) Not more than 5 percent of the num- 
ber of officers on active duty in any armed 
force in pay grade O-3, and not more than 
10 percent of the number of officers on active 
duty in any armed force in any of pay 
grades O-4, O-5, or O-6, may receive special 
pay under this section. 

„e This section shall be administered 
under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense for the armed forces 
under his jurisdiction, and by the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the Coast Guard when 
the Coast Guard is not operating as a service 
in the Navy. 

„d) This section does not apply to any 
person who is entitled to special pay under 
section 203 of this Act. 

“*(e) The Secretary of Defense shall report 
to Congress by March 1 of each year on the 
administration of this section within each 
military department during the preceding 
calendar year. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall make a similar report for the Coast 


Guard when the Coast Guard is not operat- 
ing as a service in the Navy.’ 

“(9) The table in section 302 (f) (37 
U. S. C. 252 (f)) is amended to read as 
follows: 


ese 


Pay grade With de- | Without 
pendents | dependents 


$171. 00 $136.80 
171,00 136. 80 
171.00 
171,00 136. 80 
136, 80 119. 
136, 80 
119, 70 
102. 60 


— — 


SRRA S ASSSARSRSRE 


8883 & 88888888288 
ESEA & SSS EES ESB 
8888 8 888888888888888 


(10) Section 302 (h) (37 U. S. C. 252 (n)) 
is amended by striking out the words ‘E-6 
and E-7’ and inserting the words ‘E-6, EJ, 
E-8, and E-9’ in place thereof. 

“(11) Section 304 (e) (37 U. S. C. 254 (c)) 
is amended by adding the following new 
sentence at the end thereof: ‘An officer en- 
titled to receive basic pay shall, while serving 
as Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service, in lieu of any other personal money 
allowance authorized by this section but in 
addition to any other pay or allowance au- 
thorized by this Act, be entitled to receive a 
personal money allowance of $1,200 per 
annum.’ 

“Sec. 2. The tables in section 1 (c) of the 
Act of May 19, 1952, chapter 310 (66 Stat. 
79), are amended to read as follows: 


Pay grado Over 2 


Not over 2 
dependents 


CT— — 


1958 


“Sec. 8. (a) Nothwithstanding any other 
provision of law, except section 4 and 7 of 
this Act and subsection (b) of this section, 
the changes in rates of basic pay made by 
this Act do not increase the amount of re- 
tired pay, retirement pay, retainer pay, or 
equivalent pay to which any person is en- 
titled on the day before the effective date 
of this Act. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, except section 6483 (c) of title 
10, United States Code, a member of a uni- 
forced service who became entitled to re- 
tired, retirement, or retainer pay before the 
effective date of this Act, and who per- 
formed a period of continuous active duty 
of at least one year after becoming entitled 
to that pay, is entitled, upon release from 
that active duty on or after the effective 
date of this Act, to recompute that pay 
based on the rates of pay set forth in the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended by this Act. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, except subsection (b) of this section, 
a member of a uniformed service who be- 
came entitled to retired or retainer pay be- 
fore the effective date of this Act, and who 
on or after that date is advanced on the 
retired list to, or is transferred to a retired 
list in, a grade higher than the grade he 
held on the date when he became entitled 
to that retired or retainer pay, shall have 
his retired pay computed on the basis of the 
basic pay set forth in the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949 on the day before the effec- 
tive date of this Act, plus 6 per centum of 
that pay. 

“Src. 4. (a) except for members covered by 
section 7 of this Act and persons with two 
or less years of service for basic pay pur- 
poses who were retired for physical dis- 
ability or placed on the temporary dis- 
ability retired list, members and former 
members of the uniformed services who are 
entitled to retired pay, retirement pay, re- 
tainer pay, or equivalent pay, on the day 
before the effective date of this Act, shall 
be entitled to an increase of 6 per centum 
of that pay to which they were entitled on 
that date. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, a member of a uniformed service re- 
tired under any provision of law, or trans- 
ferred to the Fleet Reserve or Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve, on the effective date of this 
Act shall have his retired pay or retainer pay 
computed on the basis of the rates of basic 
pay set forth in the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949, as amended by this Act, or on 
the rates of basic pay set forth in the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 on the day before 
the effective date of this Act, plus 6 per 
centum of that pay, whichever is greater. 

“(c) Section 5 of the Career Incentive Act 
of 1955 (69 Stat. 22) does not apply to any 
person who is retired, or to whom retired 
pay, retirement pay, retainer pay, or equiva- 
lent pay (including temporary disability re- 
tired pay) is granted, on or after the effec- 
tive date of this Act. 

“Sec. 5. Section 4 (a) (1) of the Armed 
Forces Leave Act of 1946 (37 U. S. C. 33) is 
amended by striking out the word ‘three’ 
9 inserting in place thereof the word 

ve’, 

“Src. 6. Title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

1) Footnote 1 of section 3991 is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

„For the purposes of this section, deter- 
mine member's retired grade as if section 
3962 (d) did not apply and, for an officer 
who has served as chief of Staff, compute at 
the highest rates of basic pay applicable to 
him while he served in that office.’ 

“(2) Section 5083 is amended by striking 
out the words ‘and with retired pay based on 
that grade’ and adding the following new 
sentence at the end thereof: “The retired pay 
of such an officer shall be computed at the 
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highest rates of basic pay applicable to him 
while he served in that office.’ 

“(3) Section 5201 (c) is amended by strik- 
ing out the words ‘and with retired pay 
based on that grade’ and adding the fol- 
lowing new sentence at the end thereof: 
‘The retired pay of such an officer shall be 
computed at the highest rates of basic pay 
applicable to him while he served in that 
Office.’ 

“(4) Section 5233 is amended by insert- 
ing before the period at the end of the first 
sentence the words ‘and with retired pay 
based on that grade’, and by striking out 
the last sentence thereof. 

“(5) Section 6483 is amended by adding 
the following new subsection: 

„e) If recalled to active duty in the 
grade he holds on the retired list under 
section 6150 of this title, or under any other 
law which authorized advancement on the 
retired list by reason of a special com- 
mendation for the performance of duty in 
actual combat, he may, upon release from 
active duty on or after the effective date 
of this sentence, have his retired pay re- 
computed on the basis of the then monthly 
basic pay of the grade he holds on the 
retired list only if he has served on that 
duty for a continuous period of at least 
two years.’ 

“(6) Footnote 1 of section 8991 is amended 
to read as follows: 

For the purposes of this section, de- 
termine member’s retired grade as if section 
8962 (c) did not apply and, for an officer 
who has served as Chief of Staff, compute 
at the highest rates of basic pay applicable 
to him while he served in that office.’ 

“(7) Chapter 71 is amended as follows: 

“(A) Column 1 of formula 1 and column 
1 of formula 2 of section 1401 are. each 
amended to read as follows: 

Monthly basic pay’ of grade to which 
member is entitled under section 1372 or to 
which he was entitled on day before retire- 
ment or placement on temporary disability 
retired list, whichever is higher, increased, 
for members credited with two or less years 
of service for basic pay purposes, by 6%.‘ 

“(B) By adding the following footnote at 
the end of section 1401: 

For an officer who served as Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chief of Staff 
of the Army, Chief of Naval Operations, 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, or Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, compute at 
the highest rates of basic pay applicable to 
him while he served in that office.” 

“(8) Column 1 of formulas C and D of 
sections 3991 and 8991 are each, respectively, 
amended to read as follows: 

Monthly basic pay“ to which member 
was entitled on day before he retired.’ 

“(9) Section 6326 (c) (2) is amended by 
striking out the words “grade in which re- 
tired” and inserting the words “pay grade 
in which he was serving on the day before 
retirement” in place thereof. 

“The amendments made by clauses (1)— 
(3), (6), (7), (8), amd (9) of this section 
do not apply to any person who is retired, or 
to whom retired pay (including temporary 
disability retired pay) is granted, before the 
effective date of this Act. 

“Sec. 7, (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, each officer entitled to pay 
and allowances under any of the following 
provisions of law shall continue to receive 
the pay and allowances to which he was en- 
titled on the day before the effective date of 
this Act: 

“(1) The Act of March 23, 1946 (60 Stat. 


59). 

“(2) The Act of June 26, 1948 (62 Stat. 
1052). 

823 The Act of September 18, 1950 
(Private Law 957, Eighty-first Congress). 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law except subsection (a) of this section 
and sections 3 (b) and 6 (5) of this Act, the 
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retired pay of any officer entitled to retired 
pay on the day before the effective date of 
this Act who served on active duty before 
that date in the grade of general or admiral 
for a period of at least 180 days, shall unless 
he is entitled to a higher amount under 
some other provision of law, be recomputed 
on the basis of the monthly basic pay of pay 
grade O-8 for the cumulative years of serv- 
ice creditable to him on the day before the 
effective date of this Act, plus $200, multi- 
plied by the number of years of service cred- 
itable to him for use as a multiplier in com- 
puting his retired pay, multiplied by 2% 
per centum, but not to exceed a total of 75 
per centum of such monthly basic pay as in- 
creased by $200, plus 6 per centum of the 
product thereof. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law except subsection (a) of this section 
and sections 3 (b) and 6 (5) of this Act, 
the retired pay of any officer entitled to re- 
tired pay on the day before the effective date 
of this Act who served on active duty before 
that date in the grade of lieutenant general 
or vice admiral for a period of at least 180 
days, shall, unless he is entitled to a higher 
amount under some other provision of law, 
be recomputed on the basis of the monthly 
basic pay of pay grade O-8 for the cumula- 
tive years of service creditable to him on the 
day before the effective date of this Act, plus 
$100, multiplied by the number of years of 
service creditable to him for use as a multi- 
plier in computing his retired pay, multiplied 
by 2½ per centum, but not to exceed a total 
of 75 per centum of such monthly basic pay 
as increased by $100, plus 6 per centum of 
the product thereof. 

“Sec. 8. Section 110 of the Federal Ex- 
ecutive Pay Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 740) is re- 
pealed. 

“Sec. 9. This Act becomes effective on the 
first day of the month following the month 
in which it is enacted. 

“Sec. 10. The enactment of this Act shall 
not operate to reduce— 

“(1) the basic pay or retired pay to which 
a member or former member of a uni- 
formed service was entitled on the day be- 
fore the effective date of this Act; or 

“(2) the rate of dependency and in- 
demnity compensation under section 202 of 
the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor 
Benefits Act which any person was receiving 
on the day before the effective day of this 
Act or which thereafter becomes payable for 
that day by reason of a subsequent deter- 
mination. 

“Sec. 11. (a) Title 10, United States Code, 
is amended as follows: 

“(1) Chapter 71 is amended— 

“(A) by adding the following new section 
at the end thereof: 

“*$ 1405. Years of service. 

For the purposes of section 1401 (for- 
mula 4), 3888 (1), 3927 (b) (1), 3991 
(formula B), 6151 (b). 6325 (a) (2) and (b) 
(2), 6381 (a) (2), 6883 (c) (2), 6390 (b) 
(2), 6394 (g) (2), 6396 (c) (2), 6398 (b) 
(2), 6399 (c) (2), 6400 (b) (2), 8888 (1), 
8927 (b) (1), or 8991 (formula B) of this 
title, the years of service of a member of the 
armed forces are computed by adding 

“*(1) his years of active service; 

“*(2) the years of service credited to him 
under section 233 (a) (7) of title 37; 

“*(3) the years of service, not included in 
clause (1) or (2) with which he was entitled 
to be credited, on the day before the effec- 
tive date of this section, in computing his 
basic pay; and 

“*(4) the years of service, not included in 
clause (1), (2), or (3), with which he would 
be entitled to be credited under section 1333 
of this title, if he were entitled to retired 
pay under section 1331 of this title. 

For the purpose of this section, a part of a 
year that is six months or more is counted 
as a whole year, and a part of a year that is 
less than six months is disregarded.’; and 
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“(B) by adding the following new item 
at the end of the analysis: 
“11405. Years of service.“ 

“(2) Formula 4 of section 1401 is amended 
by striking out the words ‘in computing 
basic pay’ and inserting the words ‘under 
section 1405 of this title’ in place thereof. 

“(3) Section 3888 (1) is amended by strik- 
ing out the words ‘credited to him in com- 
puting his basic pay’ and inserting the words 
‘that may be credited to him under section 
1405 of this title’ in place thereof. 

“(4) Section 3927 (b) (1) is amended by 
striking out the words ‘credited to him in 
computing his basic pay’ and inserting the 
words ‘that may be credited to him under 
section 1406 of this title’ in place thereof. 

(5) Formula B of section 3991 is amended 
by striking out the words ‘credited to him 
in determining basic pay’ and inserting the 
words ‘credited to him under section 1405 
of this title’ in place thereof. 

“(6) The following sections are amended 
by striking out the words ‘creditable for basic 
pay’ wherever they appear therein and in- 
serting the words ‘that may be credited to 
him under section 1405 of this title’ In place 
th . 


ereot: 

“(A) 6151 (b). 

“(B) 6325 (a) (2) and (b) (2). 

“(C) 6381 (a) (2). 

“(D) 6383 (c) (2). 

“(E) 6390 (b) (2). 

“(F) 6394 (g) (2). 

“(G) 6396 (o) (2). 

“(H) 6398 (b) (2). 

(1) 6399 (c) (2). 

J) 6400 (b) (2). 

“(7) Section 8888 (1) is amended by strik- 
ing out the words ‘credited to him in com- 
puting his basic pay’ and inserting the 
words ‘that may be credited to him under 
section 1405 of this title’ in place thereof. 

“(8) Section 8927 (b) (1) is amended by 
striking out the words ‘credited to him in 
computing his basic pay’ and inserting the 
words ‘that may be credited to him under 
section 1405 of this title’ in place thereof. 
-~ “(9) Formula B of section 8991 is amended 
by striking out the words ‘credited to him in 
determining basic pay’ aid inserting the 
words ‘credited to him under section 1405 
of this title’ in place thereof. 

“(b) Section 423 of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the words 
‘for which he was entitled to credit in the 
computation of his pay when last on active 
duty’ and inserting the words ‘that may be 
credited to him under section 1405 of title 
10° in place thereof. 

„e) Section 16 (a) of the Act of June 3, 
1948, chapter 390 (33 U. S. C. 8530 (a)), is 
amended by striking out the words ‘for 
which entitled to credit in the computation 
of his pay while on active duty’ and inserting 
the words ‘that may be credited to him un- 
der section 1405 of title 10, United States 
Code, as if his service were service as a mem- 
ber of the armed forces’ in place thereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

PAUL J. KILDAY, 

L. MENDEL RIVERS, 

F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 

PORTER Harpy, Jr., 

L. H. Gavin, 

James T. PATTERSON, 

WILLIAM H. BATES, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 

JOHN STENNIS, 

Harry BYRD, 

STUART SYMINGTON, 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 

FRANK BARRETT 


By L. S. 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
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the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 11470) to adjust 
the method of computing basic pay for of- 
ficers and enlisted members of the uniformed 
services, to provide proficiency pay for en- 
listed members thereof, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

1. The House bill proposed pay scales and 
@ proficiency pay system for enlisted person- 
nel together with a 6-percent increase in re- 
tired pay which involved an anticipated fiscal 
year 1959 cost of approximately $683,327,000. 
The Senate amendment revised the pay scales 
downward in almost all instances and under 
the Senate amendment the fiscal year 1959 
cost would have been reduced to $576,038,000. 
The conferees agreed to the pay scale recom- 
mended in the Senate amendment and with 
a slight revision in retirement pay the antici- 
pated fiscal year 1959 cost will be $576,438,000. 
As a result the managers on the part of the 
House and Senate agreed to a conference re- 
port which will involve a fiscal year 1959 
cost of $576,438,000, or $106,889,000 less than 
the bill as it passed the House. 

The pay scales recommended in the con- 
ference report are those recommended in the 
Senate amendment without any change. 
These pay scales contained in the conference 
report, with the exception of the grade of 
brigadier general and with the exception of 
the lowest four enlisted grades, all constitute 
downward revisions from the pay scales con- 
tained in the bill as it passed the House. As 
a result the maximum pay of a 4-star general 
or admiral will be $1,700 per month compared 
to the recommended $1,875 per month in the 
bill as it passed the House. The recom- 
mended pay for a lieutenant general or vice 
admiral will be $1,500 per month compared 
to the $1,625 per month recommended in the 
bill as it passed the House. The maximum 
proposed pay for a major general or a rear 
admiral of the upper half will be $1,350 per 
month under the conference report as com- 
pared with $1,375 in the bill as it passed the 
House. In the grade of brigadier general the 
Senate amendment increased the maximum 
pay from the $1,125 per month recommended 
in the House bill to $1,175 per month. 

Thus, the only increase contained in the 
pay scale recommended in the Senate amend- 
ment is that applicable to brigadier generals 
or rear admirals entitled to the pay of the 
lower half. All other pay scales have been 
revised downward except for the lowest 4 en- 
listed grades, as previously mentioned, which 
constitutes the $106 million reduction in the 
total fiscal year 1959 cost. The Senate 
amendment, however, contained the recom- 
mendations of the House bill with respect to 
the maximum pay for 4-star admirals and 
generals of $1,875 per month for the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, the Chief of Naval Operations, the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Under 
the conference report, and as recommended 
in the Senate amendment, these 5 officers 
will draw $175 per month more basic pay 
than all other officers of equal grade. The 
House conferees agreed to this proposed 
change as well as the other pay scales recom- 
mended in the Senate amendment. 

2. The Senate amendment contained a 
provision which introduces a new feature 
to the military pay system. Under this pro- 
vision a limited number of officers serving 
in the grades of captain, major, lieutenant 
colonel, and colonel or equivalent grades 
may be paid special additional pay if they 
hold a position of unusual responsibility 
and of a critical nature as determined by 
the Secretary concerned under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 
The recommended rate of additional pay 
will be $50 per month for the grades of O-3 
(captain) and O-4 (major); $100 per month 
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for the grade of O-5 (lieutenant colonel); 
and $150 for the grade of O-6 (colonel) or 
their equivalents. However, the provision 
contains a limitation to the effect that not 
more than 10 percent of the officers serving 
in the grade of O-4 (major), O-5 (lieuten- 
ant colonel), and O-6 (colonel) in each 
service may receive this special responsi- 
bility pay and not more than 5 percent of 
those serving in the grade of O-3 (captain) 
may receive such responsibility pay. 

It should be noted that the provision con- 
tained in the Senate amendment is per- 
missive only and not mandatory. Under the 
Senate amendment this pay was to be given 
to the officers in the grades previously men- 
tioned if designated by the secretary con- 
cerned because of an assignment or duty 
being performed in a command or staff po- 
sition of unusual responsibility and of a 
critical nature to the service concerned. 
The House managers agreed to the Senate 
amendment with the deletion of the words 
“command or staff” insofar as it pertains 
to the position of “unusual responsibility 
and of a critical nature to the service con- 
cerned.” This change is intended to em- 
phasize the intent that if this provision is 
implemented by the services it will be uti- 
lized only for positions of unusual respon- 
sibility and of a critical nature without 
limitation as to whether the person occu- 
pying that position is serving in a command 
or staff billet. The conferees further revised 
the wording of the proposed provision so as 
to place emphasis upon the importance of 
the position occupied by the individual as 
well as the performance of the individual 
in that position. 

If fully implemented by the Armed Forces 
the maximum cost in fiscal year 1959, based 
on present strengths, would be approxi- 
mately $12 million and would be applicable 
to 14,312 officers in the following categories: 


eo 
Captains 


3. Both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment provided a 6- percent increase 
in retired pay for all individuals now on the 
retired list. The House bill, however, con- 
tained a special provision with regard to 
lieutenant generals and generals and vice 
admirals and admirals already retired which 
would have permitted these officers to com- 
pute their retired pay on the proposed pay 
scales. The Senate amendment eliminated 
this provision of the House bill but con- 
tained a provision which permitted a former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to com- 
pute his retired pay on the basis of the 
$1,875 per month recommended in the pro- 
posed pay scales for persons occupying this 
position. The conferees agreed to delete this 
portion of the Senate amendment as well as 
the House provision with respect to 3- and 4- 
star admirals and generals already retired 
and agreed to a provision in the conference 
report which permits 3- and 4-star admirals 
and generals already retired to compute their 
retired pay on the basis of the active duty 
pay they would be entitled to receive if sery- 
ing on active duty on the date before the 
effective date of this act. Under existing 
law vice admirals and lieutenant generals 
are entitled to an additional active duty pay 
of $100 per month, but this amount may not 
be used in determining retired pay. Like- 
wise, under existing law 4-star admirals and 
generals are paid an additional $200 per 
month, which may not be used in determin- 
ing retired pay. 

Under the provision contained in the con- 
ference report, therefore, vice admirals and 
lieutenant generals now retired will be au- 
thorized to compute their retired pay on the 
basis of an additional $100 per month pay 
plus the 6-percent increase in retired pay 
recommended for all other retired personnel; 
and 4-star admirals and generals will be au- 
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thorized to compute their retired pay on the 
basis of $200 per month additional pay plus 
the 6-percent increase recommended for re- 
tired personnel. As a result the vice admiral 
or lieutenant general now retired will re- 
ceive a maximum retired pay of $935 per 
month, compared to his present retired pay 
of $807 per month. 

The typical 4-star admiral or general, un- 
der the conference report, will receive a 
maximum retired pay of $1,014 per month, 
compared to his present retired pay of $807 
per month. This amount is considerably 
less than these officers would have received 
under the bill as it passed the House but it 
does recognize the fact that these officers if 
serving on active duty at this time would 
receive additional active duty pay. It would 
acknowledge the fact that they served in 
positions of higher responsibility and thus 
their retired pay will reflect this slight in- 
crease in recognition of their service in these 
higher grades. Officers serving in these 
grades in the future will, of course, compute 
their retired pay on the basis of the pro- 
posed pay scales. 

It should be noted that the provision in the 
conference report, however, limits this in- 
creased retirement pay only to those officers 
who served on active duty in the higher 
grades for a period of 6 months or more. 

4. Under the House bill Navy and Marine 
Corps officers recalled to active duty in a 
higher grade in which retired, because-of a 
combat citation awarded prior to December 
31, 1946, would have been entitled to com- 
pute their retired pay in the higher grade 
if they served on active duty for a period 
of 6 months or more, and were returned to a 
retired status after the effective date of the 
proposed act. There was no provision in the 
House bill with respect to all other officers 
recalled to active duty from a retired status. 

Under the Senate amendment officers re- 
called to active duty from the retired list 
must serve for a period of not less than 1 
year on active duty, and be returned to a re- 
tired status after the effective date of the 
proposed act in order to be eligible to com- 
pute their retired pay on the basis of the 
recommended pay scales. Officers recalled to 
active duty in a grade to which they were 
advanced as a result of a citation received in 
combat will be eligible to compute their re- 
tired pay on the basis of the proposed new 
scales only if they serve on active duty for 
a period of 2 years or more, and return to a 
retired status after the effective date of the 
proposed act. 

5. The House bill contained a special pay 
scale with respect to individuals who at- 
tained commissioned status after haying 
served as enlisted members. Under the House 
bill, the longevity points in the grades of 
second lieutenant, first lieutenant, and cap- 
tain were extended beyond the normal pro- 
motion points for those enlisted men who 
had 4 or more years of cumulative service 
as enlisted members. The Senate amend- 
ment revised this provision so as to make 
it applicable only to enlisted personnel who 
attained commissioned status with 6 or more 
years of active duty as enlisted members. 

The managers for the House and Senate 
agreed to reduce the years of service from 6 
years to 4 years with respect to these special 
longevity pay scales, and also agreed to that 
portion of the Senate amendment which 
makes this special provision applicable only 
to individuals who served on active duty as 
enlisted members. 

6. Under the House bill, the proficiency pay 
system recommended for enlisted personnel 
authorized two proficiency pay systems; one 
a system which granted the pay of a higher 
grade and the other which provided specific 
amounts of additional pay without the pay 
of the higher grade, but either system to be 
used in determining retired pay. The Senate 
amendment deleted that portion of the House 
bill which permitted the special proficiency 
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pay, as distinguished from the pay of a higher 
grade, from being used in computing retired 
pay. Since the House bill might have been 
construed as a precedent for other special 
pays at some future date, the House con- 
ferees agreed to the Senate amendment and, 
as a result, the special proficiency pay au- 
thorized in dollar amounts, as distinguished 
from the pay of a higher grade, may not be 
used in determining enlisted retired pay. 

7. The House bill with respect to profi- 
ciency pay for enlisted personnel authorized 
the secretaries of the military departments 
to make determinations with respect to the 
type of proficiency pay to be utilized within a 
respective service and the persons who would 
be entitled to those special pays. The Senate 
amendment places the payment of proficiency 
pay to enlisted personnel under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 
The House conferees agreed to this portion 
of the Senate amendment. 

8. Another provision of the Senate amend- 
ment contained a provision which will pre- 
vent the inclusion of nonactive duty Reserve 
service in the computation of the retired pay 
on the basis of a full active duty year, and 
will provide that such service will be com- 
puted on the basis of the point computation 
system applicable to Reserve officers retired 
under the reserve retirement law at age 60. 
This section would affect those officers who 
had served at least 20 years on active duty 
and thereafter remain or are appointed in the 
Reserve prior to being transferred to a re- 
tired list with pay. As a result of the Sen- 
ate amendment all future inactive reserve 
time will be computed on the same basis for 
retired pay purposes. 

It should be emphasized that this amend- 
ment is effective only upon the date of en- 
actment and therefore prospective in nature. 
It would therefore not affect the service 
presently creditable under existing law. 

It should also be emphasized that this sec- 
tion affects only nonactive reserve service and 
does not relate to other provisions of law 
crediting other than active service, such as 
constructive service and other provisions. 

9. Other portions of the Senate amendment 
were technical in nature and made no sub- 
stantive changes in the proposed legislation. 
The House conferees agreed to these technical 
changes. 

PAUL J. KILDAY, 

L. MENDEL RIVERS, 

F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 

PORTER HARDY, Jr., 

L. H. GAVIN, 

JAMES T. PATTERSON, 

WILLIAM H. BATES, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


THE LATE HONORABLE JOSEPH E. 
DAVIES 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, like 
countless thousands of other friends and 
admirers here and abroad, I am very 
sorry to learn of the passing of my 
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friend, former Ambassador Joseph E. 
Davies. 

During my years of service in Congress 
Ihave met many persons who have made 
a profound impression upon me and 
with some of them a close friendship 
between us has developed. One of them 
was my good friend Joseph E. Davies 
who died a few days ago. A former Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union, in which 
position he performed his duties in an 
outstanding manner and performing 
other diplomatic missions with skill and 
tact; a close friend of the late Presi- 
dents Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and former President Harry 
S Truman, Joe Davies has made his con- 
tribution to American history. In any 
position he occupied, in public or private 
life, “Joe” Davies carried out his re- 
sponsibilities and performed his trust 
in outstanding manner. 

He was devoted to duty and loyal to 
his friends. “Joe” Davies was not only 
a kind and charitable man, but greater, 
he was a good man. 

The many friends and admirers of Joe 
Davies will miss him very much. I shall 
miss him. 

To his loved ones left behind I extend 
my deep sympathy in their bereavement. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACKE. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. I wish to join the dis- 
tinguished majority leader in expressing 
deep regret at the passing of former Am- 
bassador Joseph E. Davies. It was my 
privilege to know Mr. Davies since 1917. 
I recall being in Milwaukee the day the 
first Wisconsin troops went off to fight 


in World War I. That night I first met — 


Mr. Davies at a banquet and have en- 
joyed his friendship ever since. 

I followed his career and know the 
great contributions he has made to the 
country in many fields of activity. I 
join in expressing my sincere regrets on 
his death and offering my sympathy to 
his family. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I appreciate the 
remarks of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, and I know the remarks he 
made will bring consolation to the loved 
ones left behind. 


GENERAL ORDER TO EXTEND 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers who desire to do so may have leave 
to extend their remarks at this point 
on the life, character, and public serv- 
ice of Mr. Davies. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FULTON. Mr. Speaker, we peo- 
ple in the Congress who knew personally 
Ambassador Joseph E. Davies are sad- 
dened to learn of his passing. He was 
a man of charm and intelligence, with 
a wonderful capacity for friendship. 

His many friends from all walks of 
life, and from both parties know of his 
loyal devotion through the years, and 
his fine chuckle, combined with a rare 
good sense of humor. 

We in America are proud of our 
young men who rise and succeed by 
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hard work and intelligence. Joe Davies’ 
career, from his start in Wisconsin to 
Washington, D. C., and ambassadorial 
level, is in the real American tradition 
of success and service to our country. 
Friends and opposition alike join in 
mourning the loss of Ambassador Joseph 
E. Davies at this time, and extend our 
sincere sympathy to his family. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


Mr, BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up the resolution (H. Res. 562) provid- 
ing for the consideration of H. R. 12181, 
a bill to amend further the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12181) 
to amend further the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, and for other purposes, 
and all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue not 
to exceed 6 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ALLEN] and pending that I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 562 makes in order the con- 
sideration of H. R. 12181, the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1958. The resolution pro- 
vides for an open rule, 6 hours of gen- 
eral debate, and waives points of order 
against the bill. 

Briefly, the bill extends the various 
programs under the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, and authorizes for 
these programs $2,958,900,000. This is 
about $410 million less than that au- 
thorized for the programs in the last 
fiscal year and approximately $339 mil- 
lion less than the executive request for 
fiscal 1959. 

In an effort to clarify the separation 
of military and economic assistance, the 
bill is organized under four chapters. 

Chapter I authorizes $1,640,000,000 for 
military assistance to Europe, the Far 
East, Near East, South Asia, Africa, Latin 
America, and also includes special ma- 
teriel programs, training programs, a 
mutual weapons development program 
and funds for administration. 

Chapter II covers various types of eco- 
nomic assistance, and is divided into 
four titles. One billion thirty-three mil- 
lion and nine hundred thousand dollars 
for the various programs of economic as- 
sistance is authorized. 
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Title I contains the authorization of 
funds for defense support amounting to 
$775 million. Twelve nations who main- 
tain significant military forces will re- 
ceive these funds, with a little over 71 
percent of the total amount going to the 
Far East. 

Title II covers the development loan 
fund for which $625 million was au- 
thorized last year-for use beginning in 
fiscal 1959. The provisions of this title 
convert the fund to a government corpo- 
ration and set up the organization and 
administration of the fund. The corpo- 
ration will make loans to assist under- 
developed countries in their economic 
development. 

Title III authorizes $171,500,000 for 
technical cooperation mainly in the fields 
of agriculture, education, industry, min- 
ing, health, and sanitation. 

Title IV contains an authorization of 
$87,400,000 for other programs of mutual 
security including funds for migrants, 
refugees and escapees, the children’s 
fund, North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, atoms for peace, ocean freight 
charges, and administrative expenses. 

Chapter III authorizes a total of $285 
million. One hundred and eighty-five 
million dollars of this is earmarked for 
so-called special assistance which is eco- 
nomic assistance programed to promote 
and maintain political or economic sta- 
bility in situations where aid cannot ap- 
propriately be provided under the de- 
velopment loan fund or defense support. 
The balance of $100 million is authorized 
for the President’s special authority and 
contingency fund and is intended as a 
reserve from which to meet unforesee- 
able needs which may develop during 
fiscal 1959. 

. Chapter IV contains general and ad- 
ministrative provisions. 

I urge the adoption of House Resolu- 
tion 562 so the House may proceed to the 
consideration of H. R. 12181, for which 
ample time has been provided. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
ent resolution calls for the consideration 
of H. R. 12181 which is known as the 
Mutual Security Act of 1958. The Rules 
Committee, in prescribing 6 hours of gen- 
eral debate, realized that a number of 
Members wished to express their opinions 
pro and con on this legislation, 

H. R. 12181, if enacted into law, will 
authorize our Government to continue its 
program in its fight against Communist 
aggression. The legislation calls for a 
reduction of the expenditures which were 
set out in the Mutual Security Act of last 
year. The House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, during its consideration in the 
long weeks of hearings held on this bill, 
made a substantial reduction from the 
original request made by the President. 
Our mutual security program, some- 
times called foreign aid, has been in 
operation in various forms since the 
termination of World War II. The bil- 
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lions that have been spent on this inter- 
national program to help rehabilitate 
the bombed-out and war-stricken coun- 
tries, although costly, I believe has been 
money well spent. The sacrifices made 
financially and otherwise by our Govern- 
ment and the American people during 
the last 12 years has been the only 
weapon that has preserved liberty in the 
European and Asiatic countries that are 
today outside of the Iron Curtain. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in 1950, as head of the 
European defense forces, testified before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
that if it had not been for the sacrifices 
and expenditures under the Marshall 
plan, aid to Greece and Turkey and other 
mutual aid programs by our Government, 
all of Europe and Asia and possibly 
Africa would be under domination of the 
Kremlin, 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee 
has held long hearings and has accom- 
plished a great work in bringing this 
legislation to the floor of the House in its 
present form. 

I wish to especially commend Con- 
gressmen CARNAHAN and MERROW on 
their outstanding work in holding hear- 
ings_in several areas throughout the 
United States so that the American pub- 
lic could come before a Congressional 
committee and express their opinions on 
our international problems. I have 
spoken to the House each year regarding 
my position on the necessity to combat 
the threat of international communism 
and I will not today repeat statements 
and thoughts on this legislation which 
I have made when this legislation was 
before the House last year and pre- 
viously. 

The House subcommittee, under 
Chairman CARNAHAN, held hearings in 
the Calumet region of Indiana in the 
Gary City Hall on May 20, 1957, con- 
cerning our foreign aid and interna- 
tional mutual-security problems. The 
sworn testimony of 42 witnesses was 
taken at those hearings and also state- 
ments and letters from 12 additional 
citizens and representatives of organiza- 
tions at that time. Out of this number, 
only six or seven individuals testified in 
complete opposition to our foreign-aid or 
mutual-security program. I think it 
would be well for the Members of the 
House to read excerpts from the testi- 
mony of a few of the witnesses who tes- 
tified on that occasion. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to incorporate 
with my remarks the statement made 
by H. B. Snyder editor and publisher 
of the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune. 
STATEMENT OF H. B. SNYDER, EDITOR, Gary 

POST-TRIBUNE, GARY, IND, 
OUR INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the Subcommittee on International 
Organizations and Movements, I think we all 
agree that American security has more mean- 
ing to us, all of us, than any other problem. 
Our differences seem to be based on the 
way we see it. There are still a few stane- 
age people who think we can be safe merely 
by retreating behind our oceans and letting 
the world go hang. 

However, once people's minds are probed 
there are very few stone-age people left. 
Even those who insist on cutting the budget 
to bedrock usually think it can be done 
without danger to Americans, while many 
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of them will, if pressed, admit that we 
cannot be quite safe if we make no effort 
toward responsible world leadership. 

Unfortunately, we are in one of those 
periods when for the moment a lesser prob- 
lem has been substituted for the major one. 
Without understanding the implications 
men are saying that money is more valuable 
than national security. Of course, they 
know better. 

Unquestionably, the rising budget is a 
problem of the most serlous consequences. 
Actually there is a limit somewhere beyond 
which a free government cannot go on tak- 
ing the income of its free citizens. I don’t 
know where that limit is, and I think no one 
else does. 

But the fact that there is a limit indi- 
cates the utmost effort must be made, not 
only by Government but by people them- 
selves, to hold down our governmental costs. 
Those costs are too high for our domestic 
well-being, but no cost is too high if it pre- 
vents war. 

It would be easy for any of us to say 
what should or should not be done if we 
knew what would or would not lead to war. 
But no one knows. No one can know. And 
even if someone did, he has no means of 
doing anything about it. Only the Govern- 
ment can lead and only the executive de- 
partment of the Government can get all of 
the available facts and frame a policy of 
procedure. 

Americans have always acted under that 
belief even if they did not quite under- 
stand why. That politics shall not go beyond 
the water’s edge is an old American belief. 
We have realized our interests require a 
single program under one leadership in in- 
ternational affairs. And we are no different 
from any other nation. 

What, then, should be our policy about 
those relations? It should be to follow 
the leader who alone can speak for all of us. 
It should be to provide him the money he 
says he needs to carry out the program he 
thinks will give us security—or as much 
security as can be obtained. 

I spend a great deal of time reading about 
international relations, and I'll admit I don't 
know how much we should spend nor how we 
should spend it. I don’t have the knowl- 
edge of the President, and neither does 
anyone else outside of the executive depart- 
ment of the Government. 

I don't agree with some of the acts of our 
leaders. Recently, I am afraid, we have made 
some serious mistakes, but all leaders make 
mistakes, and we can only hope they will be 
able to retrieve their losses, if they really 
turn out to be losses. But I don’t see how 
we can have any hope for the future if each 
one of us tries to go his own way, particu- 
larly if we are misled by a momentary hys- 
teria about money. Let me say the hysteria 
has a sound basis but that is no reason for 
not seeing it for what it is. 

I have no doubt whatever that American 
security is tied up with world security. We 
are not living alone, and we never can live 
alone. To some extent we are our brothers’ 
keepers, chiefiy because if we are not, some 
wild men will take over the job and they 
will cease being our brothers, in fact, become 
dangerous enemies. We have too many 
enemies in the world now. We cannot afford 
to create others through simple neglect or 
through a false fear of bankrupting ourselves. 

I realize one should be careful in support- 
ing careless expenditures of public funds. 

. Waste of public money is a crime against the 
individual, society, and government. Every 
wasteful dollar should be squeezed out of 
the budget. The Hoover Commission re- 
forms should be carried through completely. 
The Defense Department should be investi- 
gated by an American royal commission of 
the highest caliber in order to assure civil- 
ians that our military services are not com- 
peting against each other to their and our 
detriment and that the admirals and gen- 
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erals do know the value of a dollar, an idea 
that is subject to general civilian disbelief. 

Furthermore, we should be sure that this 
Department, which some people think is 
spending us ragged, is not fighting the last 
war and has a sound doctrine fitting the 
needs of the day and a program of develop- 
ment that will carry out the doctrine. Too 
many battles and wars have been lost be- 
cause the generals or the politicians above 
the generals have failed to understand what 
they were preparing for. If we want to save 
money, why not attack the problem where 
the money is thickest? If we intend to save 
our country, why not be sure we have a De- 
fense Department that understands the 
thinking, strategy, and tactics of today’s 
problems and today’s and tomorrow's weap- 
ons 

Finally, why not attack pork, not the pork 
on the hoof but that in the barrel? With so 
many special interest snouts in the trough, 
it is no wonder the trough is nearly empty. 
All of us need to put first things first, and 
never has this fact been more certain than 
in this atomic age. Either we use our brains 
or we perish. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Thank you, Mr. Snyder, for 
your most excellent statement. 

I would like to concur in one of the rather 
short important sentences in your statement, 
“politics should not go beyond the water’s 
edge.” And this committee, constituted as 
all of the other committees and subcommit- 
tees are, of members of both of the major 
parties, has tried to look at this problem of 
international relationships dealing with for- 
eign countries on a bipartisan basis. 

I also like your statement when you say 
that in taxes and costs and Government 
spending, the costs are too high for our 
domestic well-being, but no cost is too high 
if it will prevent war, and in your opinion, 
that is the thing that we are attempting to 
do, to prevent war and to bring about peace 
in the world; is that right? 

Mr. Snyper. That is right. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. MERROW. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Snyder, I think you have presented an 
excellent statement. I note that you have 
said, “I have no doubt whatever that Ameri- 
can security is tied up with world security.” 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. I think that is exceedingly 
important and I would like to ask: Do you 
consider the mutual security program as 
much a part of our defense program as 
money that we may appropriate for the Army, 
the Navy, or the Air Force? 

Mr. SNYDER. I do at this time. I think as 
time goes on that program probably should 
tend to decrease. In other words, I don't 
believe in Government going into business 
in general. However, this is a world crisis 
and I think we should do all things now that 
will tend to prevent war, and I think this 
program does have that tendency. 

Mr. Merrow. Well, that leads me to ask: 
Do you feel that in our assistance it should 
be mostly in loans to get away from the use 
of grants? 

Mr. SNYDER. I do, if possible. 

Mr. Merrow. You have partly commented 
on this, but do you think that it will be 
necessary in view of world conditions and the 
underdeveloped areas in the world, that we 
will be engaged in a long-range economic 
program, at least for some time? 

Mr. SNYDER. I think there is no question 
that we must. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you have an opinion as to 
the emphasis—part of this is military and 
part is economic—would you place more em- 
phasis on the economic assisance in prefer- 
ence to the military, or vice versa? 

Mr. SNYDER. I put equal emphasis on them. 

Mr. Merrow. You put equal emphasis on 
them? 

Mr. SNYDER. One is as important as the 
other. They are both part of a single pro- 
gram. 
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I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
corporate with my remarks excerpts from 
the statement of Mrs. L. W. Bieker, 
Munster, Ind., vice president of the 
League of Women Voters of Indiana: 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. L. W. BIEKER, MUNSTER, 
IND., VICE PRESIDENT, LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS OF INDIANA, AND ALSO REPRESENTING 
THE COUNCIL oF THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS or LAKE COUNTY, IND. 

Mrs. BERKER. I am speaking for the Council 
of the League of Women Voters of Lake 
County, and for the League of Women Voters 
of Indiana. 

At the end of this statement, I will also 
tell you that I am supposed to be speaking 
for 39 leagues of Cook County, Nl., but that 
seems to be a little foreign. 

The league welcomes this opportunity to 
express our views on the economic develop- 
ment program as an effective and essential 
part of our United States foreign policy. 

The several large-scale studies of the prob- 
lems and possibilities of foreign aid and eco- 
nomic development made at Congressional 
request have been invaluable in pointing up 
facts on which to make decisions. The 
studies agree in these important aspects 
about the need to continue foreign aid as an 
important part of United States policy: 

1. That military and economic aid should 
be separately considered. 

2. That aid for neutrals is important along 
with aid for military and political allies. 

3. That programs should have continuity, 
flexibility in allocation, and ability to make 
commitments ahéad based on sound plans 
for more than short-term projects. 

The league favors long-range as well as 
short-range foreign policy objectives. We 
see the United Nations not only as a measure 
for cooperative solution of common inter- 
national problems but as a training place for 
learning and using the techniques of effec- 
tive democratic procedure. For newly 
established and well-established nations 
working through the United Nations offers a 
means of demonstrating the means and 
values of planning jointly ways of living bet- 
ter together. 

Many independent states newly formed 
lack economic stability and political ma- 
turity which would safeguard them from 
damage by outside forces. These nations are 
in need of aid in their efforts to strengthen 
their capacities, their standards of living, and 
their governments. Economic growth is the 
first essential for each of the new nations. 
The desire for it is deep and is the basis for 
creating an effective modern state. The 
help they need must come from the outside 
for many of these new states. If they can- 
not get guidance and economic aid from us 
they may have to turn to other less bene- 
ficial sources to our mutual detriment. 

We see the current drive for economy and 
drastic cuts in our national budget as a 
particular threat to the foreign-aid program. 
We strongly approve of economic aid for 
underdeveloped countries. We request that 
sufficient appropriations be made for well- 
planned and judiciously administered eco- 
nomic aid. We endorse long-range funds for 
development of Free World countries. We 
urge that no cut be made in appropriations 
for our share in the United Nations tech- 
nical-assistance programs. 

Our own economic growth depends upon 
the exchange with and demand for goods 
by other markets. Countries which are 
helped to develop better economic stand- 
ards and productivity can come to be not 
only our customers and friends but can build 
themselves into nations capable of protect- 
ing stable governments who can work with 
us for peace and general human benefit. 

We think it is in our national self-interest 
to invest in the future of these new countries 
and to increase our mutual economic poten- 
tials. Although these countries depend 
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upon us for many products, they also have 
73 percent of the raw materials on which 
we must depend for continuance of our own 
industrial plants. 

If our foreign policy can ease the inter- 
national situation toward stability and se- 
curity for many nations, the cost of defense 
can eventually be reduced. This reduction 
would have one of the greatest effects upon 
lowering our taxes. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. McVey] such time as he may 
require. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, we have 
before us today the mutual-security pro- 
gram, better known to the public as the 
foreign-aid-spending program. This 
program began with the lend-lease ship- 
ments on July 1, 1940. The amount of 
aid extended to foreign countries since 
the inception of the program has 
reached staggering proportions: 


Summary of the aid 

Grants in aid and lend 

lease, July 1, 1940, to 
June 30, 1957----------- $101, 365, 284, 000 

Loans, July 1, 1940, to 
June 30, 1957. 16, 535, 502, 000 

Total, grants and 
OT r ADAB A 117, 900, 786, 000 

Reimbursements: 


Repayment of loans 4, 980, 254, 000 


Loans, uncollectible 8, 339, 000 
4, 988, 593, 000 
Summary total 112, 912, 193, 000 


This huge sum, together with interest 
charges, amounts to a large percentage 
of our Federal debt. At a time when 
many foreign governments are balancing 
their budgets and decreasing taxes, it 
seems ill-advised for this country to raise 
its debt ceiling and continue to distribute 
our resources throughout the world. 

If there is anyone left who feels that 
we can buy the friendship of other na- 
tions, it would seem that events of the 
last few months should dispel that be- 
lief. In this connection, I was interested 
recently in some remarks of Senator 
ELLENDER on this subject. Said Sen- 
ator ELLENDER, “Many other nations 
which we have assisted lavishly in the 
past are either practicing or moving in 
the direction of neutralism—if not out- 
right alinement with the Soviet Union.” 
Meanwhile, Russia and its satellites 
have not weakened, and the Soviet 
Union has made gains in the Middle 
East, southeast Asia, and even Latin 
America. 

Russia has made more friends by 
loaning money than we have by giving 
it away. The question might be asked 
“Is our ideology so weak when compared 
with Russia that we must pay people to 
support our democratic ideals?” 

The pursuance of our present policies 
must eventually lead to the insolvency 
of our country and the strangulation of 
our free-enterprise system. Let us 
glance at our currency situation for a 
moment. In 1939 the purchasing power 
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of the American dollar, according to the 
Consumer’s Index, was a little more than 
100 cents. It declined gradually during 
World War II until it reached a level 
of 78 cents, It did not stop there. It 
continued to decline during the post- 
war years until in January 1953, when 
Mr. Eisenhower took office, it had de- 
clined to a value of 53 cents. It re- 
mained stationary there for about a 
3-year period,.and there was a hope that 
stability had been reached. It was a 
sad awakening when, in 1956, it began to 
decline in purchasing power again. It 
has declined slowly month by month 
until now it is worth only 48 cents. 

The question in the minds of many 
people today is “when will this decline 
stop?” Are we to face the situation 
that has arisen in most countries of 
Europe, where the erosion of their cur- 
rency has been so destructive to their 
economy? ‘The French franc was at one 
time worth 20 cents. It now exchanges 
at the rate of 417 for a dollar, and the 
dollar is worth half of what it used to 
be. The lira which was once worth 20 
cents now exchanges at the rate of 625 
for a dollar. You may call the roll of 
the nations of the world, and you will 
find a very large majority of them have 
suffered in a similar fashion in regard 
to their currency. 

Now what is the reason for this de- 
cline in the value of currency? In most 
cases, it can be traced to unbalanced 
budgets, to excessive spending, to un- 
favorable trade balances, and to a rise 
in wages in excess of the increases in 
manpower production. Most of these 
factors combine to influence the pur- 
chasing power of the American dollar. 
However, one of the most potent factors 
is our foreign-aid spending program. 
As stated earlier in this report, the total 
of that spending reaches the staggering 
sum of $112,912,193,000, This amount, 
together with the interest charges, ac- 
counts for roughly half of our Federal 
debt. 

No one would question the fact that 
over the years, the foreign aid program 
has accomplished much good. The 
trouble is when we start something in 
this country, we, so many times, fail 
to find a stopping place. The time has 
come when we should cease this foreign- 
aid spending lest we jeopardize the sol- 
vency of the American Government, and 
what is more important than the sol- 
vency of our Government. 

One thing that is not well understood 
is that this program has encompassed 
most of the nations of the earth. Cer- 
tainly taxpayers have a right to know 
where their money has gone. Twenty- 
three nations benefited from our lend- 
lease program, as follows: 

Lend-lease, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1957 


TATA ee TTT $3, 616, 000 
Solombia one n ap nace 11, 000 
Dominican Republic 3, 000 
o AA 545, 000 
Güsten... 1. 347, 000 
( 553, 000 
PUUD ee RE Ae n 2,000 

{EE RR 237, 000 
c a eC IS 59, 480, 000 
United Kingdom-_............ 341, 462, 000 
BUGGER mmm 12, 300, 000 
S 3, 000, 000 


May 12 
Lend-lease, July 1, laune 30, 1957— 
Continued 
New Zealand = $2,300, 000 
China (Formosa) 729, 418, 000 
Czechoslovakia.............. 2 


Saudi Arabia 1,591, 000 
C 277, 254, 000 
Tugosla via 76, 000 
Unspecified 29, 364, 000 

OUR Sis ck caine pea 2, 040, 578, 000 


Ninety-eight nations have received 
grants-in-aid. Grants-in-aid do not re- 
quire that they be paid back. The list 
follows: s 

Grants-in-aid, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1957 


ain $282, 000 
POUT Riise ( o 72, 953, 000 
te RS er ͤ A 44, 070, 000 
— een cw eae 14, 287, 000 
00 ss eco mein 12, 812, 000 
WG 19, 578, 000 
— es eee 2, 237, 000 
Dominican Republican 2, 432, 000 
OMRON —— E AE EN 12, 147, 000 
Mi Salvador AEE E PE 7, 040, 000 
Guatemala 50, 797, 000 
„ 19, 776, 000 
n S Saioa s 8, 998, 000 
W ˙ B 2 107. 397, 000 
ions 2 14, 116, 000 
Funn 15, 116, 000 
( tee 11, 127, 000 
AR 29, 049, 000 
Brug ud ne 2, 447, 000 
Venezuela 4„%„ 2, 340, 000 
Unspecified Latin America 399, 246, 000 
Afghanistan 8, 175, 000 
Abanne 2 20, 444, 000 
Dustria pa 1, 064, 928, 000 
nr 2 582, 887, 000 
United Kingdom 3, 798. 179, 000 
AMEN Gs. fsa bn eee 12, 539, 000 
North Borneo 366, 000 
British Guiana 333, 000 
British Honduras 562, 000 
Leeward and Windward Is- 

IONE er ei kiss 611, 000 
o TTT 3, 964, 000 
ßß%%%%%%/ꝙ 8 6, 050, 000 
Federation of Malay 911, 000 
Federation of Rhodesia 1,000 
Gold Coast 239, 000 
on 2. o- ae 8, 929, 000 
CCC ae eS 272, 561, 000 
. 1. 548, 000 
%% cbs, woul aoe 1, 646, 000 
NN A 88. 000 
Sante 8 275. 825. 000 

13, 000 

55, 000 

21, 262, 000 

2. 300, 000 

6, 000 

6, 000 

127, 000 

163, 000 

84, 000 

18, 000 

116, 000 

147, 000 

2, 297, 800, 000 

185, 827, 000 

247, 635, 000 

63, 776, 000 

13, 645, 000 

3, 522, 000 

TT 4, 396, 915, 000 
French Morocco 2, 764, 000 
nil — 2 6. 931, 000 
Germany, East 17, 339, 000 
Germany, Federal Republic... 3, 823, 967, 000 


1958 
Grants-in-aid, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1957— 
Continued 

Greece „ $1, 719, 446, 000 
Hungary 16, 021, 000 
TT DY, SES ER ear ae 30, 150, 000 
rr oo 878, 173, 000 
na T — 128, 012, 000 
— ER a 237, 963, 000 
Ur BERS Fe Re a 11, 504, 000 
Das ee — es 18, 346, 000 
E CY ͤ— nee 265, 850, 000 
Italy-Trieste_............... 2, 675, 895, 000 
Italian Somaliland 438, 000 
Japan and Ryukyu— 2, 604, 373, 000 
Co AE See a a 37, 928, 000 
OS ee EE ͤ—— Bs 1, 834, 248, 000 
EE Sa SE 21, 996, 000 
AD aT VA p E a a Se 8, 561, 000 
T r vx. OR 49, 969, 000 
OTs E ET AD asian we etd 5, 606, 000 
Netherlands and Surinam 915, 538, 000 
NM AAA 236, 991, 000 
C 175, 000 
Sippe 788, 861, 000 
BOB i 364, 978, 000 
Portugal and possesslons 30, 623, 000 
Saudi Arabia 4. 252, 000 
Spain and possess ions 241, 022, 000 
BWOOON ie —T—T—T——— T 87, 143, 000 
Switzerland 1, 803, 000 
— PSN OE 1, 080, 000 
T A A 17, 000 
C 593, 205, 000 
ariy <) a RES SNA — 86, 560, 000 
CCT 465, 434, 000 
MUGS OVER tm ean ne 780, 454, 000 
Trust territories in Pacific 36, 973, 000 
International organizations... 1, 206, 895, 000 
Unspecified areas (mostly 

military): 

Asia and Pacific. - 3, 752, 371, 000 

r E NS 12, 478, 908, 000 


Near East and Africa, 


South Asa 2, 157, 391, 000 


Others. 468. 879, 000 
tei Es 18, 475, 279, 000 


34, 761. 718, 000 


Summary total 53, 236, 997, 000 


We read frequently of balanced budg- 
ets and tax cuts on the part of other 
nations. England has had five tax cuts 
in 7 years. The British Treasury an- 
ticipates that revenues will exceed 
spending during the coming year by 
$1.3 billion. That Government is now 
thinking of a sixth tax cut. The United 
Kingdom received under lend-lease 
agreements $341,462,000, and in grants- 
in-aid $3,798,179,000. During most of 
these years, our people have received no 
tax cuts, and they have labored under 
the greatest taxload in history. 

Let us turn our attention to Canada 
for a moment. Canada has benefited 
from 11 tax cuts since the end of World 
War II in 1945. In both Britain and 
Canada these cuts have followed bal- 
anced budgets. These accomplishments 
are quite different from that being 
talked about in this country. A tax cut 
here will simply add to an unbalanced 
budget, and an increase in deficit spend- 
ing. If we really want to benefit the 
American people, let us discontinue the 
foreign-aid spending program and pass 
these savings along to the American peo- 
ple. They should be, in our opinion, the 
most important people on earth, and 
certainly, our own fiscal economy should 
not take second place to any nation. 

In this discussion, I have not indulged 
in many of the criticisms that have 
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been made in the press with regard to 
our foreign aid spending program. 
They are legion. In closing, I believe I 
shall quote briefly from the magazine, 
the American Mercury, on this particu- 
lar subject. The Mercury states the 
case for our foreign aid spending pro- 
gram, as follows: 

Our foreign aiders financed an extensive 
survey to ascertain the sexual habits of 
Nehru’s Indians. 

In Formosa, we are giving $48 million 
annually to pay for pensions for overaged 
Chinese soldiers. 

In Pakistan, we handed over $1 million to 
bolster that country’s fishing industry. 

Our wheat giveaway has ruined Canadian 
farmers. Once our best customer, the 
Dominion Government now is looking else- 
where to spend its dollars. 

In Vietnam, 200 American engineers are 
enjoying home comforts to the envy of the 
restless natives, while building a military 
highway of highly questionable value. 

In Lebanon, our foreign aid dollars are 
used to plan wild grass shoots along public 
highways. 


I have listed only a few of the many 
criticisms we have heard about our for- 
eign aid spending program. In laying 
aside these criticisms and in light of the 
facts here presented, it seems that, in 
addition to our efforts to make our Na- 
tion secure, we must make certain that 
we keep our economy strong and our 
currency sound. Would it not be better 
to think more of the homefront for 
awhile and take a vacation from for- 
eign-aid grants? We may be surprised 
how well other nations can get along 
without us. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LANE]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, there is, in 
the United States, no well-informed and 
responsible person who says that the mu- 
tual security program should be termi- 
nated. 

However, members of that dwindling 
conspiracy known as the Communist 
Party, plus their dupes and sympathizers 
will take exception to this objective state- 
ment. 

As well they might, for without the aid 
we have given to foreign nations since 
1948, some of them would have been 
swallowed up by the Communists as of 
1958. 

Material aid has firmed up the free 
world, the neutral nations, and those un- 
steady young countries, new to independ- 
ence, who need friendly help. This is a 
fact which the Kremlin knows to be true. 

The policy of Communist Russia is now 
oriented toward competition with us in 
this field, through military and economic 
assistance to other nations, although its 
objectives are far from mutual. Under 
the pretext of concern for the welfare of 
other nations, Russia is reaching out to 
enmesh them inits trap. Basically, this 
twisted imitation by the Communists is 
an admission on their part, no matter 
how they may try to conceal it, that the 
mutual aid program of the United States 
is effective. 

During the 2 months of hearings on the 
Mutual Security Act of 1958, some critics 
pointed out minor defects in the adminis- 
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tration and control of this program. 
Subsequent testimony assured us that the 
executive department is taking remedial 
action. 

Furthermore, the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs has reduced authorizations 
for certain phases of the program, to 
promote greater efficiency in the use of 
these funds by concentration on high- 
priority items. 

Apart from these minor faults, which 
are being corrected, the reasons for con- 
tinuing mutual aid are overwhelming. 
Without it, the cold war would be lost. 
Through mutual aid, we are cooperating 
with 42 nations in all parts of the world 
for our common defense. Results have 
proved that the independence of each is 
sustained by the interdependence of all. 

Western Europe has recovered its eco- 
nomic health. 

Nations bordering on Communist 
countries have been strengthened, and 
encouraged to resist Communist pres- 
sure and blackmail. 

The NATO and SEATO groupings 
have brought a halt to Communist ex- 
3 in Europe and southeast 

a. 

In Africa, the Middle East, South 
America, and south-southeastern Asia, 
nations that are striving for self-devel- 
opment are learning the difference be- 
tween mutual aid and Communist ab- 
sorption. With our continuing help, 
most of them are making the right 
choice. 

Economic aid and technical cooper- 
ation are raising the standard of liv- 
ing throughout the free world, and, what 
is more important, are helping to build 
the morale which is the strongest bul- 
wark against communism. 

The military-assistance part of the 
program is also a mutual effort. From 
1950 to 1957, the United States fur- 
nished $20 billion to assist our allies, 
while our allies provided no less than 
$122 billion. 

Leaders of both parties, and leaders 
in every walk of life, are almost unani- 
mous in their opinion that mutual aid 
is not only essential but must be gen- 
erous to succeed. 

It has succeeded, up to this year, as 
the realists in the Kremlin, who have 
been frustrated by it, admit to them- 
selves. 

It would be utter folly for us to econ- 
omize at the expense of mutual aid and 
mutual security. 

This is one program where we hold the 
initiative, and advantage, over the 
Communists. 

As our own people learn these facts, 
they will endorse our action in approv- 
ing the Mutual Security Act of 1958, be- 
cause they will recognize that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the defense of the 
free world. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
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of the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 12181, with 
Mr. Boccs in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we have before us H. R. 
12181 which authorizes the funds for 
carrying on the mutual security pro- 
gram, The bill authorizes $2,958,900,- 
000—a reduction of $339 million below 
the executive request. This is a cut of 
11.5 percent. The program will provide 
assistance to 63 countries and 10 terri- 
tories of other nations. 41 countries will 
get military aid and 22 nations will re- 
ceive only economic aid. The bill au- 
thorizes $1,640 million for military aid— 
which is 55.4 percent of the total—and 
$1,318,900,000, or 44.6 percent, for eco- 
nomic and nonmilitary assistance. 

The bill which the Foreign Affairs 
Committee has reported to the House and 
which the committee recommends that 
the House approve refiects more than 2 
months of serious and critical considera- 
tion by the committee. Let me remind 
you of the situation in which the Foreign 
Affairs Committee found itself last Jan- 
uary when the present session of Con- 
gress began. 

There were then—as there are today— 
several areas of the world where there 
were situations which could properly be 
designated as crises. There were many 
other places where tensions were evident 
and trouble spots were—as they still 
are—liberally sprinkled over the sur- 
face of the globe. 

At the same time the committee was 
confronted with reports of waste and 
inefficiency in the administration of the 
mutual security program. Among them 
were reports from the General Account- 
ing Office and from three subcommittees 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions of this House which represent care- 
ful field inevstigations and which de- 
manded our most serious consideration. 

We were aware also of a continuous 
background chorus of charges—most of 
them originated by one or two individ- 
uals—that mutual security funds were 
being used to buy dress suits for Greek 
undertakers—to supply iceboxes to Eski- 
mos—and that the operation of the for- 
eign aid program was pretty much of a 
mess. 

The committee began its work also 
with a full realization that unemploy- 
ment in the United States was increas- 
ing and that the economic outlook was 
discouraging. 

We started our consideration of mu- 
tual security legislation this year with 
these things in mind and inevitably our 
approach has been critical. We have 
scrutinized the various aspects of the 
program with great care. The first job 
we undertook was to orient ourselves in 
respect to the world situation. 

We heard estimony from the Secre- 
tary of State—from several of our am- 
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bassadors and military commanders 
and from various officials and individ- 
uals with intimate knowledge of condi- 
tions in particular countries. In trying 
to determine whether our efforts are 
being properly directed—whether we are 
failing to do the right things or wasting 
our money on the wrong things—it is 
important to establish a proper perspec- 
tive. 

If we insert red pins in the map wher- 
ever there is an international trouble 
spot—it is misleading to regard these 
red pins as representing failures in 
United States foreign policies and defi- 
ciencies in the operation of the mutual 
security program. A much more accu- 
rate picture is obtained by focusing at- 
tention on the objectives and the activi- 
ties of the Soviet Union. It is much 
more realistic to regard the red pins as 
representing Soviet efforts to extend the 
influence of communism—to stir up 
trouble—and to cause us embarrass- 
ment. 

The fact that a trouble spot exists is 
not evidence of a failure in our foreign 
policy. It is necessary in order to form 
a judgment for us to analyze each situa- 
tion, to consider what we are doing, 
and whether or not our efforts either are, 
or show promise of, producing results. 

Let me remind you of one important 
point. There are those who say that 
because the Soviet Union shows no sign 
of quitting in its efforts to subvert and 
dominate the -world—our mutual-secu- 
rity program is not accomplishing its 
objective. 

In my opinion, anyone who advances 
such an argument is completely ignor- 
ing certain essential facts. 

A cold war is essentially different in 
strategy and in timing from a hot war. 
In a hot war we strike at the centers and 
the sources of the enemy’s stength. In 
a cold war we have to direct our efforts 
to all parts of the world and adjust our 
timing to political and other intangible 
considerations rather than to our own 
sense of urgency. 

We will not have won the cold war 
until the Soviet Union ceases to strug- 
gle. We must determine progress, how- 
ever, not by focusing attention on the 
vigor of the Soviet effort but by consid- 
ering whether the problems confronting 
the Soviet Union are becoming fewer 
and easier or more numerous and more 
difficult. 

The number and distribution of the 
red pins on the map are not evidence of 
failure. They indicate, primarily, that 
we are conducting a large and complex 
operation. 

Among the problems considered by the 
committee is one to which it is possible 
to give a simple and a direct answer, 
that is, the relation of the mutual secu- 
rity program to the problem of unem- 
ployment and the unfavorable economic 
situation in the United States. It is pos- 
sible to state categorically that the elim- 
ination or substantial curtailment of the 
mutual security program would add to 
unemployment and aggravate the eco- 
nomic recession. 

Let me remind you that in general 
the dollars which are voted for the mu- 
tual security program are not and never 
have been shipped to foreign countries 
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for them to spend. In the overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases United States aid is 
provided in the form of weapons, com- 
modities, machinery and services which 
are bought and paid for in the United 
States. Almost 80 cents out of every 
foreign aid dollar is spent at home. Not 
all of this 80 cents goes to pay for com- 
modities, a portion of this expenditure 
is to pay salaries, to provide technical 
services, and to pay ocean freight in 
United States flag vessels. 

There are only a few exceptional cases 
where we actually make dollars available 
to a foreign government for it to spend. 
Even in the offshore procurement pro- 
gram under which a limited quantity of 
amunition and other military items are 
purchased in foreign countries, we do 
the buying. There are also certain cases 
where, for reasons of economy or because 
such action will increase the effective- 
ness of the program, we purchase com- 
modities overseas in connection with 
our economic aid programs. 

The fact remains, however, that al- 
most 80 percent of our foreign aid ex- 
penditures have an immediate impact 
on United States Agriculture, United 
States industry, and United States em- 
ployment. Even the small proportion 
of dollars which are spent overseas ulti- 
mately are used to pay for goods and 
services from the United States. There 
is no country in the world which docs 
not feel a much greater demand for the 
things that only the United States has 
to offer than such country is able to af- 
ford. Every dollar reaching every for- 
eign nation is directed back to the United 
States to pay for imports which only we 
can supply. 

Since the beginning of the foreign aid 
program $6,800 million of the products 
of American farms have been paid for 
with mutual security funds. These ex- 
ports included over $2 billion worth of 
cotton and over $134 billion worth of 
wheat. Let me make clear that these 
figures do not include shipments under 
Public Law 480. These are only exports 
financed out of funds appropriated for 
the mutual security program. The best 
information available indicates that 
about 600,000 Americans in factories 
and on farms are provided employment 
by the mutual security program. I 
would like to call the attention of the 
House to page 11 of the committee re- 
port which summarizes the importance 
of foreign aid expenditures to a number 
of our industries. 

Cutting the funds available for for- 
eign aid does not mean that we would 
stop spending money abroad and have 
more money to spend at home. On the 
contrary—nearly all of the mutual se- 
curity money will be spent directly in 
the United States and if the program 
were to be eliminated or drastically cur- 
tailed—it would mean that this money 
would not be spent and an important 
market for our farm products and for 
many of our industries would disappear, 

The adjustments necessary to find new 
markets and to find outlets at home for 
products which formerly went abroad 
would only aggravate the economic con- 
dition which we are now facing, 

We should not give consideration only 
to the direct effect which foreign-aid 
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expenditures have on the United States 
economy. We must recognize also that 
in the years since World War II Ameri- 
can agriculture and American industries 
have become increasingly dependent on 
overseas markets. These are normal 
commercial markets not financed by our 
foreign-assistance program. 

If we were to drastically reduce our 
foreign-aid expenditures, the immediate 
effect would inevitably be political crises 
in many parts of the world. Nations 
everywhere have built their military 
strategy—their foreign policy—and have 
based their economic programs on the 
belief that they can count on assistance 
from the United States in the common 
effort to withstand Soviet aggression. If 
anything should happen to cause these 
nations to believe they could not count 
on the continuation of our support, far- 
reaching economic as well as political 
readjustments would be inevitable. 

One of the reasons why the depres- 
sion of the thirties was so severe was 
that it was worldwide in character. 
There was a general economic collapse 
everywhere. Any cut in the mutual- 
security program which would substan- 
tially alter its nature or its scope might 
extend our own recession beyond our 
borders with serious consequences to 
ourselves. 

I mentioned a moment ago that the 
committee gave very serious considera- 
tion to the administration of the mutual- 
security program. We studied the re- 
ports of our colleagues on the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations and 
heard testimony from several of them. 
We gave detailed consideration to the 
-reports of the General Accounting Office 
and discussed them with Comptroller 
General Campbell and members of his 
staff. We asked for and received writ- 
ten reports from the executive on every 
charge of waste or inefficiency in the 
operation of the mutual-security pro- 
gram that came to our attention. This 
information is set forth in detail in the 
hearings. 

As a result of our investigation, we are 
convinced that there is need for improve- 
ment in administration and control. 

I firmly believe that the Congress has 
an inescapable responsibility for seeing 
that no program financed by the Amer- 
ican taxpayer is wastefully or inefficient- 
ly run. As acting chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs I wish to as- 
sure the Members of this House that I 
intend to see that within the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs there will be a con- 
tinuing policy review of the mutual secu- 
rity program, 

The committee has written into the 
bill one provision which we believe will 
bring about a significant improvement in 
mutual security administration. The 
bill as reported includes a new section 
517 which begins at the bottom of page 
19 of the bill. There have been frequent 
reports in the past that the ICA has obli- 
gated funds for a period of 2 or 3 years 
for a project before reaching a firm deci- 
sion as to exactly what the specifications 
will be or before contracts are let. This 
new section 517 will require the ICA to 
complete its plans and cost estimates be- 
fore obligating funds: We believe that 
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the ICA should take plenty of time to 
plan and negotiate—but we do not believe 
that the ICA should ask for or tie up dol- 
lars until the planning and negotiation 
are as near as possible to completion. 
We believe that this new section 517 will 
effectively tighten up ICA administrative 
procedures. 

The committee is convinced also that 
there have been a number of cases—par- 
ticularly among the newer nations— 
where the personnel of these govern- 
ments is inexperienced—in which money 
has been spent for purposes not in our 
own best interests or in the best interests 
of the recipient country. The ICA is 
aware that corrective action is necessary 
and is giving a high priority to this prob- 
lem. It is difficult to deal with situations 
of this kind in legislation because they 
involve matters of administrative judg- 
ment. 

We have, however, reduced certain 
authorizations in the bill in order to in- 
sure that money will be spent with 
greater care in the future. 

We are currently checking with the 
General Accounting Office—as well as 
with State Department and ICA 
officials—reports that mutual-security 
funds have been wasted in one particu- 
lar country in Asia. Our investigation 
indicates that certain of the charges 
that have been publicized are based on 
fact. Our study has also been most in- 
formative as to the conditions with 
which our officials had to work during 
this period. There is no evidence of 
fraud on the part of American personnel. 
In spite of the irregularities—the coun- 
try in question appears to be making 
favorable progress in an uphill fight 
against Communist subversion. 

In his testimony before the commit- 
tee, Secretary of State Dulles said: 

I am not defending any lack of efficiency 
and economy in this operation—but I say 
this—that type of criticism is comparable to 
what I think the criticism would be if—in 
the case of a war—it was said that a lot of 
our bombs were not hitting the target and 
therefore we should cut off all the bombs for 
the Air Force. 

You cannot conduct any cold war opera- 
tion any more than any hot war operation 
with 100-percent accuracy and precision. 

If you are going to go on the theory that 
you are going to surrender in the cold war 
because everything isn’t perfect—or that if 
you have a hot war you are going to surren- 
der unless every gun that is fired or missile 
that is fired doesn't hit a bull’s-eye—if that 
is the idea—we better quit. 


Let me repeat that the committee rec- 
ognizes that improvement in administra- 
tion of the program is necessary and that 
the bill before us represents action by 
the committee to bring such improve- 
ment about. Nevertheless, after careful 
and serious study, I am convinced that 
the situation is not nearly as bad as 
some of the published reports appear to 
indicate. Many of the widely circu- 
lated charges, such as that regarding 
dress suits for Greek undertakers, ice- 
boxes for eskimos, and the building of a 
highway to a gambling resort in Portu- 
gal, have been demonstrated to be un- 
true. Other criticisms of the program 
involve matters of judgment. 

There are instances where well-in- 
formed persons, after visiting a particu- 
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lar country, have reported that expendi- 
tures for certain purposes were unwise. 
They maintain that it would have been 
better either to spend the money some 
other way or not to have spent it at all. 
After examining a variety of cases of this 
kind, the committee found that in every 
instance there was at least a rational de- 
fense of what the executive had done. 
Let me cite only one example. 

We received well-documented evidence 
that in one instance military assistance 
funds had been used to construct a mili- 
tary airfield with runways designed for 
handling large size military planes. 
The military assistance program for the 
country where the field was located did 
not include any planes big enough to 
necessitate such long runways. This 
was cited as an example of bad planning 
and wasteful expenditure. Investiga- 
tion by the committee, however, indi- 
cated that under conditions which might 
arise, this particular airfield could be 
very useful to the United States Air 
Force and that our planes would find the 
long runways most helpful. The coun- 
try involved was not willing to have an 
airfield built for United States use. On 
the other hand, it was very glad to have 
a fully up-to-date field constructed for 
their own air force. Under the circum- 
stances, it is my judgment that the ex- 
penditure was entirely justified. 

We received convincing testimony 
from the General Accounting Office and 
from a number of our colleagues who 
participated in the work of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations that the 
administrative and control procedures of 
the program are continually improving. 
Many of the conditions described in field 
investigations have already been cor- 
rected. The Comptroller General testi- 
fied that he had found no evidence of 
fraud in the operation of the mutual 
security program. We had no evidence 
that the situation had ever gotten out 
of hand—and there is every reason to 
believe that we can expect continuous 
improvement. 

The action which we take on this bill 
will determine whether or not we are 
to continue our effort to win the cold 
war. It seems to me that there are a 
number of people today who try to ig- 
nore the cold war. Some of them appar- 
ently believe that we should pay no at- 
tention to what is going on in the Near 
East, or north Africa, or in France, or 
in Indonesia. They seem to reason that 
we can concentrate on our own internal 
affairs and at the same time be making 
ourselves stronger. Just how we would 
become stronger without overseas bases 
and without the vital materials which 
we obtain from other nations is not en- 
tirely clear. Let me remind you that 
while it would take a Soviet bomber 
about 9 hours to fly from Moscow to 
Chicago, it would take an interconti- 
nental ballistic missile 20 minutes to 
cover the same distance. Nevertheless, 
there apparently are some who believe 
that we can ignore what goes on beyond 
our shores and that someday the bad 
dream will be over and we will find that 
we are living in a better world. I do not 
believe that there are many who see the 
situation in this light. 
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On the other hand, I am afraid that 
there are larger numbers of people who 
would like to ignore certain phases of 
the cold war. There are undoubtedly 
some who are dissatisfied with the situ- 
ation in France and who feel pessimistic 
as to the future of NATO. 

There are others who are fed up with 
the behavior of certain of the Arab 
States and who say that if they don’t 
know any better let them go commu- 
nistic. There are some people who be- 
lieve that we should discontinue our ef- 
forts to cooperate with the so-called neu- 
tral nations. I am well aware that some 
believe that it is desirable to supply 
weapons to other nations but that it is 
a mistake to provide them with cotton, 
machinery, and other types of economic 
aid. 

The fact is, however, that waging a 
cold war is a complex operation. I do 
not believe that we would be justified in 
abandoning our efforts in any of the 
directions which I have referred to. Un- 
doubtedly France and NATO are con- 
fronted with difficult problems. Yet 
they are too important to us for us to 
either definitely write them off or to 
ignore them. 

We are confronted with a similar situ- 
ation in respect to the Mid-East coun- 
tries. Their geographical location is of 
great importance to the Free World. The 
fact that two-thirds of the world’s oil re- 
sources are in the Middle East is too 
important to be ignored. It is better 
for the United States if the so-called 
neutral nations continue their present 
policies than to have them formally join 
the Soviet bloc. 

Carrying on a cold war is a long- 
drawn-out and frustrating experience. 
There is no reason, however, for us to 
Tegard the cold war as lost or to take 
action which would make it inevitable 
for us to lose it. 

The mutual-security program is vital 
to our military strategy and to our for- 
eign policy. President Eisenhower in 
his message to the Congress on the mu- 
tual-security program this year used 
these words: 

Yet our expenditures for mutual security 
are fully as important to our national de- 
tense as expenditures for our own forces 
and dollar for dollar buy us more in security. 
For the safety of our families—the future of 
our children and our continued existence 
as a Nation we cannot afford to slacken our 
support of the mutual-security program. 


Admiral Radford has testified that the 
military assistance which we give to 
other nations is part and parcel of our 
own defense.” 

This is the way Gen. Nathan F, Twin- 
ing, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, evaluates the problem which the 
United States faces today: 

The cold facts of the matter are that the 
security of the United States depends upon 
our collective security system which, in turn, 
depends upon our military assistance pro- 
gram. 

There may be some alternative to collec- 
tive security and military assistance. Maybe 
those who make the broad charge that all 
money spent in this area goes down the 
rathole know what that alternative is, but, 
so far, no responsible military man has been 
able to think of it. 
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We simply don’t have the manpower, the 
materiel, or the money to take on the entire 
defense of the Free World ourselves, and the 
defense of the Free World is a condition pre- 
cedent to our own defense. 

If a substantial part of the Free World falls 
or slips behind the Iron Curtain, our chances 
of being able to defend ourselves dim in 
proportion, 


Mr. Chairman, the bill before us pro- 
vides the means for implementing the 
continuation of our efforts to win the 
cold war. Our military strategy is based 
on the assumption that the mutual-se- 
curity program will go forward as pro- 
vided for in this bill. Let no one forget, 
as we consider this bill during the next 
few days, that what we are doing will 
affect not only the security of our own 
country but the future of the Free World. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WITHROW. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman for a very fine 
statement, and I realize that the com- 
mittee has worked hard on this bill, but 
there are several matters that I cannot 
understand. First of all, military assist- 
ance is broken down into six categories: 
European theater, Far East, Near East 
and south Asia, Africa, Latin America, 
and noncountry. What I would like to 
know is how much we are giving to each 
of the countries in all the categories. 
I have not been able to find this infor- 
mation in the report, and I have not been 
able to find it in the hearings. There are 
12 volumes of hearings. I think we are 
entitled to know and that the items 
should be broken down. 

Mr. MORGAN. Early this year a book 
on the mutual-security program was de- 
livered to every Member of the House 
with a chapter breaking it down on a 
regional basis. Of course, the military 
assistance that goes to each individual 
country is classified material. We can- 
not spell out the type of military mate- 
rial they are obtaining. I placed in the 
Record sometime in March the an- 
nouncement that in the Foreign Affairs 
Committee room there were six volumes 
containing this classified material and 
that any Member of the House was priv- 
ileged to go there and examine them at 
his convenience as long as he would 
respect the security regulation. 

The books are on the table, and if the 
gentleman will turn to his right, he will 
be able to obtain that information. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, the books are right 
here at the committee table for any 
Member to examine, subject to security 
regulations. It should be pointed out, 
however, that since the military amount 
has been reduced $160 million, the 
amounts contained in the books for each 
country might have to share a part of 
that reduction. 

Mr. WITHROW. That is fine, but I 
think that we are overdoing this secu- 
rity just a little bit, and I cannot sub- 
scribe to that kind of a system the way 
it works here. I think that we should 
know. Why, my goodness gracious, I 
talked to people in the State Depart- 
ment, and they gave me information 
relative to some of these items, and they 
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could be trusted, but the Members of 
Congress and the public cannot be 
trusted. I think that is wrong. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
3 from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the rank- 
ing Republican member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CHIPERFIELD]. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
first of all I wish to pay tribute to the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys]. He has chosen not to run again. 
During his 20 years of service on the 
Foreign Affairs Committee and in the 
House he has been a tower of strength. 
No one has been more conscientious in 
standing up for what he felt was right 
and for the best interest of our country. 
His leaving will not only be a great loss 
to this committee and the Congress but 
the Nation as well. I am sure my col- 
leagues will join me in extending to JOHN 
every good wish for the coming years, 

The purpose of the mutual security 
program is to help develop and strength- 
en the nations of the Free World in a 
common effort to maintain peace and 
achieve progress. It is a major instru- 
ment in maintaining the security of the 
United States. 

We are confronted with a Communist 
menace. Not only is there the threat of 
military action and economic penetra- 
tion but the Communist tactics are char- 
acterized by aggression, subversion, in- 
bob era treachery, and broken prom- 


The Reds have 400 line divisions in- 
cluding 175 Soviet, 145 Red Chinese, and 
80 satellite. Russia has the largest air 
force in the world and the second best 
navy including over 500 submarines. 
She has A-bombs, H-bombs, and guided 
missiles, 

We have met this threat by joining 
military alliances with some 42 nations 
of the world, and by entering into bi- 
lateral treaties with Korea, Free China, 
Japan, and the Philippines. We also 
have regional arrangements through 
NATO, SEATO, the Rio Treaty, and 
ANZUS, as well as participating in the 
Baghdad Pact. 

Through these collective security 
agreements we are able to build up the 
military strength of our allies and to 
modernize their military forces. They 
enable us to have over 250 protective air- 
bases and installations around the pe- 
riphery of Russia and her satellites, 
These agreements also safeguard our ac- 
cess to strategic materials badly needed 
for our own defense. At the same time 
they enable us to defend ourselves and 
the Free World at the least possible cost, 

Between the years 1950 and 1957 our 
own defense cost us $277 billion. Our 
present strength is slightly over 900,000 
men, 44,000 aircraft, and 1,900 naval 
ships including reserves. 

During the same period we furnished 


our allies in NATO $19.7 billion for mili- 


tary purposes. During that period 
NATO countries spent $105 billion, Can- 
ada, Australia, and New Zealand spent 
$17 billion, or a total of $142 billion in- 
cluding our share of $19.7 billion. 
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These figures disclose the defense of 
this area is not a one-way street main- 
tained entirely at our own expense, but 
that our NATO allies are contributing 
their share. For the expenditure of 
$19.7 billion to NATO, in addition to our 
own forces, NATO now has 4.7 million 
men under arms, 32,000 aircraft, and 
2,500 combatant vessels. In other words 
for this comparatively small amount we 
have about 5 times as many men, two- 
thirds as many airplanes, and over 600 
more naval vessels than what we ob- 
tained for $277 billion for our own 
forces—see chart in committee report, 
page 24. During the period referred to 
NATO countries spent over five times as 
much for their own defense as we did. 
For example, in 1957 they put up $7 
for every dollar we contributed to our 
mutual defense. 

The system of defensive alliances over 
the world has built up a total strength 
in which our home forces represent only 
about one-fifth of the ground force 
strength, one-half of the combat planes 
available, and one-third of the naval 
craft in readiness. 

It is extremely doubtful if we could 
have built up an equivalent amount of 
manpower and armament by ourselves, 
to say nothing of the terrific drain on 
our resources both in men and dollars. 
In addition, we have obtained more than 
250 airfields, newer early-warning sys- 
tems, better communication systems, 
and improved and modernized support 
units 


One of the reasons we have been able 
to build up such a tremendous deterrent 
and retaliatory force for so much less 
money is because it costs so much less 
to maintain an allied soldier. Each year 
it costs the United States, taking into 
consideration pay allowance, subsist- 
ence, and individual clothing, $3,515 for 
every American soldier. To maintain 
an American soldier overseas, including 
transportation, fringe benefits, and so 
forth, costs an additional $3,000. 

It costs a great deal less to maintain 
foreign soldiers. For example, it costs 
annually only $147 to maintain a Tai- 
Wan serviceman, in Korea $302, in 
Greece $424, in Pakistan $485, in Brazil 
$776, in the Netherlands $822, in France 
$1,440, and in the United Kingdom $1,- 
863. This is an average of only $470 per 
man to maintain an allied serviceman 
abroad—see chart in committee report, 
Page 26. 

Mr. Chairman, let us now turn to the 
field of economic aid. Many feel it is 
more important than military aid and 
I believe it is at least of equal impor- 
tance. 

As of February 1, 1958, the main Sino- 
Soviet bloc has made credit and grant 
agreements with 15 Free World countries 
totaling $1,574,000,000. Their goal is 
to gain control of these countries by eco- 
nomic penetration and then by subver- 
sion. It would be folly on our part to 
ignore this new threat and not take 
every reasonable step to meet it. 

To withdraw our support from these 
economic programs would be to hand 
over one by one these free countries to 
the Communists. We are meeting this 
threat in a number of ways. While our 
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Foreign Affairs Committee cut the Pres- 
ident’s request $339 million, largely in 
the military field, it did not make any re- 
duction in the economic field. As a mat- 
ter of fact it added $8 million to the 
program. 

In my judgment further cuts in the 
authorization would involve elimination 
or curtailment of important phases of 
the program. 

There have been many complaints 
that the personnel carrying out the eco- 
nomic phases of the mutual security pro- 
gram were poorly qualified to perform 
their assignments. In many cases they 
have not received proper training. 
Sometimes there are language deficien- 
cies. Frequently, due to lack of funds, 
there is no assurance of proper con- 
tinuity of the program. It is thought 
by authorizing this additional amount 
some of these mistakes will be elimi- 
nated and it will be possible to place 
better trained and qualified personnel 
in the field so as to carry out a more 
efficient program. 

Last year we made a significant change 
in our policy of economic aid. Instead 
of following the practice of giving grants 
to countries which require no repayment 
the Congress authorized an appropria- 
tion of $500 million for a Development 
Loan Fund, and in addition authorized 
an appropriation of $625 million for use, 
beginning fiscal year 1959. This makes 
it possible to engage in long-range eco- 
nomic programs so badly needed in 
many of the newly independent and un- 
developed countries of the world. If we 
do not help stabilize the economy of these 
countries, it is a sure thing the Commu- 
nists will in an effort to get them on 
their side. 

Incidentally, this bill converts the loan 
fund to a Government corporation there- 
by making it a more effective means for 
providing such assistance. In so doing it 
has in no way lessened Congressional 
control of the fund. As a matter of fact, 
by making it a Government corporation 
it gives Congress additional control over 
the fund by making it subject to the pro- 
visions of the Government Corporation 
Control Act. 

In this bill we have tried to more 
clearly separate the military functions 
of the mutual security bill from the eco- 
nomic. For the first time we recognize 
defense support is in reality economic 
aid. Defense support is economic assist- 
ance to certain nations which receive 
United States military aid in order that 
they may support larger military forces 
than they would otherwise be able to do. 

As I have expressed on numerous oc- 
casions, I believe under the point 4, 
or technical assistance programs, if con- 
fined to its original purposes whereby we 
give technical assistance, our knowledge 
and skills, to undeveloped countries in 
the field of agriculture, health, sanita- 
tion, and education, we get more for our 
money than under almost any other pro- 


so limited. Next year more than 70 per- 
cent of the funds will be used to pay for 
United States technicians, the training 
of local participants, and for services of 
American universities and contractors, 
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Only about 8 percent will be spent on 
supplies and equipment. 

By the very nature of these programs 
they have made a deep impression on 
many peoples in the undeveloped coun- 
tries and have garnered for us a most 
important measure of good will and 
understanding at the grassroot levels. 
This has done much to keep these coun- 
tries out of the Soviet orbit. 

It is easy to be critical of parts of a 
program that is globalin scope. I have 
no doubt that there is some waste, some 
inefficiency, some poor personnel, and 
some unwise programing. But these de- 
fects must always be weighed against 
the benefits that we Americans derive 
from a stronger world of free people. 

There have been many charges made 
to discredit the program which upon in- 
vestigation have been found to be false. 
Such ridiculous charges have been made 
that we have furnished refrigerators to 
Eskimos, dress suits to Greek under- 
takers and baths for camel drivers in 
Egypt, and so forth. Your committee 
has made a careful investigation of over 
90 such charges and the truth concerning 
same will be found in the hearings. 

Undoubtedly today we will also hear 
many complaints that all we are doing 
under this program is to try to buy 
friends and that we have not been suc- 
cessful citing such incidents as occurred 
in Lebanon and South America. As far 
as I am concerned if the only purpose 
of this program is to buy friends I 
would not favor it. Everything we do 
should be solely for the best interest of 
our country and for promoting peace. 
While we may not have won friends in 
some instances, this program has been 
effective. Since its inauguration in 
1950 only North Vietnam and Tibet 
have been added to the Red bloc. If 
this program has not been effective why 
does the Soviet spend $18 million a year 
to jam the Voice of America so as to 
prevent our telling the world of our ac- 
complishments. At every opportunity 
she tries to stir up strife against us but 
fortunately without too much success. 

Critics of the mutual-security pro- 
gram do not seem to realize that it has 
& direct beneficial effect upon our own 
economy. As a matter of fact nearly 
80 cents of every dollar of mutual se- 
curity funds—a higher percentage for 
military hardware—will be spent in the 
first instance in the United States; and 
a the dollars will ultimately be spent 

ere. 

For example, the expenditures in the 
economic field help United States busi- 
nessmen and farmers. Between the 
years 1948-57 there was spent $1.891 
billion for machinery in the United 
States, $423 million for corn and $1.783 
billion for wheat. According to ICA 
during the last year there was spent 
$3,690,000 with Caterpillar Co., $3,726,000 
with International Harvester, and so 
forth. 

It is estimated that the mutual se- 
curity program provides employment for 
over 600,000 Americans in factories and 
on farms each year. 

I believe both the economic and mili- 
tary programs should be continued for 
our own self-interest. Without them 
we might find ourselves standing alone 
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in a hostile world with neither friends 
nor allies to support us in our resistance 
to the totalitarian, alien doctrines of the 
Kremlin, I only hope that we in the 
Congress have the wisdom to continue 
the mutual security program and there- 
by help insure that war is averted. 

As President Eisenhower has said, “We 
must carry forward the never-ending 
fight for peace, for security, for sound, 
sane and progressive government in 
America.” 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-one 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 53] 

Abbitt Everett Philbin 
Anderson, Flood Powell 

Mont, Fogarty Preston 
Ashley Fountain Radwan 
Auchincloss George Rains 
Ayres Green, Pa. Reece, Tenn 
Barden Gregory Rhodes, Pa. 
Bass, N. H. Griffiths Riley 
Ba Gross Robeson, Va 
Belcher Gwinn Robison, N. Y. 
Bonner Hale Saund 
Buckley Harrison, Nebr. Scott, N. O 
Burdick Hébert Scott, Pa 
Carrigg Hillings Shuford 
Celler Horan Smith, Miss. 
Chelf Jackson Teague, Tex. 
Christopher James Teller 
Clark Jenkins ‘Thomson, Wyo. 
Coad Kluczynski Tuck 
Cooley McCarthy Ullman 
Coudert McCulloch Watts 
Cramer Meader Wharton 
Davis, Tenn Miller, N. Y. Whitener 
Dent Moore Whitten 
Dies Morris Wier 
Dooley Norblad Willis 
Eberharter Norrell Wilson, Ind. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bocas, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 12181) to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, finding 
itself without a quorum, he caused the 
roll to be called, when 335 Members 
answered to their names, disclosing a 
quorum to be present, and he submitted 
a list of the absentees for printing in 
the Journal, 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the full commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Gorpon]. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H. R. 12181, the Mutual 
Security Act of 1958. This will be my 
last opportunity to speak in this august 
body in support of the annual renewal 
of the mutual security program which I 
vsti steadfastly worked for from the 

as the surest means of win- 
7 the cold war and preventing its 
eruption into hot war. 

As most of my friends and colleagues 
know, it has been necessary for me to 
undergo major surgery for a circulatory 
condition, and although I have been 
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making good progress under the skilled 
and devoted attention of my doctors, it 
has been necessary for me drastically to 
curtail my activities and to arrange my 
retirement to private life at the end of 
this term. 

I would be remiss if I did not voice my 
deepest appreciation for the many 
kindnesses and the understanding which 
have been extended me by my colleagues 
on the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and in the House of Representatives. 
Iam particularly happy that it has been 
possible for my esteemed and dear 
friend, Dr. Morcan, to take over as act- 
ing chairman of the committee during 
my physical incapacity. Dr. MORGAN 
has not spared himself and has done a 
magnificent job in conducting the meet- 
ings of the committee and steering the 
important mutual security bill through 
the committee to the floor. Under his 
leadership the bill has been very greatly 
revised and improved from the original 
draft submitted by the Executive. Dr. 
MorcGan has shown a keen awareness of 
the problems which are inherent in cer- 
tain weaknesses that have developed in 
the administration of the program and 
has assured me and the other members 
of the committee that he will arrange 
for a continuous policy review aimed at 
strengthening the administration of the 
program and do everything possible to 
eliminate waste, extravagance, and in- 
efficiency. It is my belief that many of 
the new provisions which have been 
written into the present bill under his 
leadership will go far toward improving 
existing conditions. 

I am especially pleased today to be 
able to say that when the new Congress 
convenes, the Foreign Affairs Committee 
will have as its chairman a legislator 
who has already ably demonstrated his 
outstanding qualifications and fitness 
for the post. I know that every one of 
us will be proud of the record he and 
the committee will make. I also wish to 
say a word in praise of the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio, my dear friend 
JOHN Vorys, who, like me, is not a candi- 
date for reelection. The minority and 
the entire House will feel his absence in 
this Hall and will miss his wise counsel 
and debate. I know that he will carry 
with him the best wishes of all of us for 
his future happiness and success in 
whatever endeavors he may undertake. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the 
specific provisions of the bill before us 
today. They are being covered in more 
detail by Dr. Morcan, Mr. Vorys, and 
other members of the committee. I 
simply wish to emphasize that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs has reported 
this bill after extended hearings and 
most careful deliberation as the best 
legislative answer it could give to the 
challenge confronting our Nation as a 
result of the hostile attitude of the Com- 
munist-dominated countries of the 
world. You will note from reading the 
committee report that the mutual-se- 
curity program has resulted in the ex- 
tension of $20 billion in military assist- 
ance to our allies, who have in turn spent 
$122 billion of their own funds to de- 
velop their mutual-defense capacity, and 
that they have put up $7 for every dol- 
lar we contributed to their armed forces 
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in 1957. While we have been making 
this $20 billion contribution, our own 
defense has cost us $277 billion from 
1950 through 1957. Without our allies 
it would have been necessary to have 
spent much vaster sums in building up 
our own defense strength. 

The Communists are still maintaining 
nearly 400 line divisions and have the 
largest air force in the world. The Com- 
munist leaders cannot help knowing in 
their hearts that they run no risk of our 
ever waging an aggressive war against 
them and that our expenditures have 
been made with the greatest reluctance 
out of sheer necessity to build a deter- 
rent against attack. 

Our mutual-security expenditures 
have given us a string of over 250 bases 
and installations strategically located 
around the world which help provide 
this powerful deterrent against Commu- 
nist aggression. 

Much has been said about the cost 
of the mutual security program. It is 
costly, but the only alternative is even 
costlier and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the costlier alternative, which 
would mean our going it alone, would 
not, and could not, be effective. Actu- 
ally, the funds we expend on mutual se- 
curity are a less costly investment, an 
insurance policy against attack. 

For example, it costs us $6,500 a year 
to transport and maintain an American 
serviceman abroad without counting his 
weapons. The cost is much less for for- 
eign soldiers, ranging from $240 for a 
Turkish to $1,863 for a British soldier, 
and the average cost is only $840. Sim- 
ple arithmetic shows that it is a good 
investment for us as well as our allies 
to contribute to the support of their 
forces where their economies are unable 
“tala this burden without outside 

elp. 

As I take part in this debate it is 
heartening to realize that better under- 
standing of the true facts concerning 
the mutual security program, its neces- 
sity and its effects, is increasing. The 
committee report emphasizes a fact 
which is becoming better realized, that 
large cuts in or elimination of the mu- 
tual security program would not only 
harm our defense effort, but would in- 
crease the present economic recession 
here at home. Nearly 80 cents of every 
dollar of mutual security funds is spent 
in the United States and all is ultimately 
spent here. Nearly 600,000 Americans 
in factories and on farms owe their 
employment to the mutual security pro- 
gram. I would like to refer to a chart 
which appears on page 11 of the com- 
mittee report which shows how signifi- 
cantly the program has utilized major 
commodities produced in the United 
States. From April 3, 1948, through 
June 30, 1957, $2,370 million of mutual 
security funds have been spent for cot- 
ton, $1,891 million for machinery, $1,783 
million for wheat, $477 million for petro- 
leum, $466 million for iron and steel, 
$423 million for corn, $406 million for 
chemicals, $404 million for coal and $351 
million for motor vehicles. These figures 
do not include the very large sums spent 
on the surplus agricultural commodities 
which have been sold to foreign coun- 
tries for local currencies. 
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Although my health did not permit me 
to participate in nor to attend many 
of the recent committee hearings, I have 
followed them and have examined the 
evidence submitted with close attention. 
My conviction has been confirmed that 
our security and the security and free- 
dom of our children and grandchildren 
depend upon the collective security sys- 
tem which has been built up through our 
foreign-aid program. No witness has 
ever been able to suggest a workable or 
safe alternative. I dislike spending 
money for military assistance as much as 
anyone possibly can. During the war I 
supported every measure to increase our 
strength and insure victory. In a sense, 
the war never has ended. It has shifted 
instead to a different but just as deadly 
version, which we speak of as the cold 
war. Our own safety and security de- 
mand that we maintain the fight which 
we are waging through the mutual secu- 
rity program to preserve our freedom. 

I urge the House to vote for the pres- 
ent bill as a measure which is, to use the 
words of Admiral Radford, “part and 
parcel of our own defense.” 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as may be necessary 
to announce the next part of general 
debate. 

Our colleagues from the committee, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CAR- 
NAHAN] and the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Merrow], have gone all 
over the United States talking to thou- 
sands of people, explaining with charts 
what this program is about. We asked 
them to do it before our committee and 
we were so impressed that we have asked 
them to do it for the Committee of the 
Whole today; and it is for that purpose 
I now yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Merrow]. I 
understand a similar amount of time will 
be yielded to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, so that they may give us this ex- 
planation from the charts that has been 
so useful. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
25 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Hampshire is recognized for 
20 minutes and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri for 25 minutes. 

The gentleman from Missouri may 
proceed. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, of 
the 25 minutes allotted to me I now allot 
to the gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Merrow], such part of it as he may 
use, and I ask that he now come to the 
floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Hampshire has 20 minutes 
time in his own right. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, 
neither of us is going to use the entire 
time allotted to us in one continuous 
speech. We are going to talk back and 
forth and it is his intention to yield a 
portion of his time to me. 

With the assistance of several charts 
we have here the gentleman from New 
Hampshire and I will attempt to explain 
some of the issues involved in the mu- 
tual-security program as we have been 
attempting to explain the program in 
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several sections of the country. We are 
not going to speak simultaneously, al- 
though that might be doing you a favor, 
for we would get through a little sooner. 
At this time I yield to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, we 
have under discussion today the exten- 
sion of the mutual-security program, 
commonly called the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. I sometimes think it ought to be 
called the American-aid program. It 
has at times, been uncomplimentarily 
and recklessly called the great give- 
away, the great handout, and the pour- 
ing of the taxpayers’ money down a rat- 
hole. I think this clarifies the subject 
which we have under discussion and, Mr. 
Chairman, if it is all of those things, of 
course, it should be terminated. 

As has been said by our colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys], we 
have done considerable speaking 
throughout the country. My colleague 
and I have been in 39 cities in 27 States 
of the country and have given 88 plat- 
form addresses, and wherever possible 
those platform addresses have been fol- 
lowed by question periods. We have 
participated in 33 TV programs, 31 radio 
programs extending anywhere from a 
minute to half an hour, and we have 
conducted 29 press conferences, 

Mr. Chairman, we find that once the 
program is explained and the people 
realize the great benefits that are de- 
rived from the mutual security program, 
they are overwhelmingly in support of 
the program and its continuation. Some 
wonder why we do not even authorize 
and appropriate more funds. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. We would like, if 
possible, to make our complete presenta- 
tion. We have several charts and we 
wish to cover all of them. Then, if time 
permits, we will be glad to attempt to 
answer any question that any of you 
may wish to ask. 

This first map shows the relative posi- 
tion of the Soviet Union to the rest of 
the world with special reference to the 
United States. You note the line from 
Chicago to Moscow shows that it is only 
4,600 miles. We are not far apart in 
miles, and we are getting closer and 
closer together in travel time. You may 
be able to see that there are several red 
dots on the map. These dots represent 
areas of defense bases. They are not 
themselves defense bases but areas in 
which we have developed defense bases. 
We have gotten these defense bases, 
through the help of the foreign aid pro- 
gram, and I believe had we received no 
other benefits from the program but 
these bases, we would have gotten our 
money’s worth. 

Mr. MERROW. And, it should be 
noted that the United States has about 
250 military installations around the 
world and that we are negotiating at the 
present time to place our IRBM missiles 
on bases in allied countries, By this pro- 
gram to date the potential of our 
friends has been greatly increased, and 
therefore it is exceedingly important to 
continue the program in the interest of 
our own security and the security of the 
Free World. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. The next chart 
shows the division in these particular 
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eategories: population, areas, steel, coal, 
and others are shown on the chart. The 
United States has 6 percent of the pop- 
ulation of the world. The other inde- 
pendent countries have 60 percent of the 
population of the world. The Soviet 
bloc has 34 percent. In steel the di- 
vision is about equal between the three 
groups, with the United States in a little 
stronger position; in coal, about the same 
with the Soviet bloc in a stronger posi- 
tion, and so on through the others. We 
think the important part shown by this 
chart is that so long as the countries 
making up the central portion of the 
chart maintain their national independ- 
ence, the usual relationships between in- 
dependent countries will be carried on 
between these countries and the United 
States. We will pool our resources, 
so to speak, but if the countries mak- 
ing up this section of the chart—and 
it is the largest section in most cases— 
should one by one become a part of the 
Soviet bloc, you can see that we would be 
isolated more and more and eventually 
might have to attempt to go it alone. 
These countries in this bloc are coun- 
tries that are nationally independent. To 
me the important thing is that they 
maintain their national independence. 
Our mutual security program has helped 
them to get their independence, and is 
now helping them to strengthen their 
position of independence. 

Mr. MERROW. Any appraisal, in my 
opinion, of United States foreign policy 
ought to take into account and must take 
into account the type of world in which 
we live. So, before explaining this chart, 
Mr. Chairman, may I call attention very 
briefly to the fact that we are in a world 
filled with tremendous power. Enrico 
Fermi, who has been called the archi- 
tect of the atomic age, in 1942 succeeded 
in making the discovery of the controlled 
nuclear reaction and the announcement 
was made to Dr. Conant, of Harvard, by 
Dr. Compton who said over the phone: 

The Italian navigator arrived at the shores 
of the New World. 


And indeed he had, because that was 
the beginning of the nuclear era. Now 
we have the space era, so both eras are 
running concurrently. Of course, Fermi 
had to work on the mathematical discov- 
eries made by Dr. Albert Einstein who is 
undoubtedly the greatest mind of this 
century. Everybody, I think, is familiar 
with the famous Einstein formula—E 
equals MC squared. I would not attempt 
to explain, of course, how it is derived, 
because there are very few people, as I 
understand it, who can do this. But I 
think we can appreciate the tremendous 
power behind the formula by keeping in 
mind that E equals the energy when a 
certain amount of mass is transformed 
into energy. In other words, when mass 
in the hydrogen bomb is transformed 
into energy, then E equals M, whatever 
the weight is, whether it is a gram or a 
pound, multiplied by C squared. C is 
the important factor, which is the speed 
of light at 186,000 miles a second or 30 
billion centimeters per second, 

So, if you have 1 gram of matter, a 
tiny fraction of an ounce, and it is trans- 
formed into energy, then the energy in 
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ergs is equal to 1—if it is 1 gram—multi- 
plied by 30 billion squared; or when 1 
gram is transferred into energy, it is 
900,000,000,000 billion ergs or 25 million 
kilowatt-hours, or the amount of energy 
generated by the Grand Coulee Dam 
running at full capacity for 12 ½ hours. 

What has this to do with foreign pol- 
icy? It has everything to do with foreign 
policy because the mind of man has suc- 
ceeded in going into the atom and di- 
vesting it of its hidden energy, and with 
the hydrogen bomb there is no city on 
this earth that cannot be reduced to sim- 
ply a hole in the ground. Therefore, our 
foreign policy must be developed in such 
a way that we preserve the peace. 

So, this is a world filled with tremen- 
dous power and, in the second place, it 
is a rather sharply divided world with 
the Communist bloc on the one hand and 
the free nations on the other. We find 
ourselves the leader of the Free World, 
with tremendous responsibility. The 
Communists would destroy the freedoms 
which we often take for granted: free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of religion, freedom of assembly, 
and the opportunity of the individual to 
develop according to his innate ability. 

So, then, we are in a world filled with 
power. We are in a sharply divided 
world. We find that the conflict is 
joined and involves the entire world. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call at- 
tention to a sentence that was in the 
Declaration of Washington in 1956, 
agreed to by President Eisenhower and 
the then Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, Sir Anthony Eden, in which it 
was said: 

We are conscious that in this year 1956 
there still rages the age-old struggle between 
those who believe that man has his origin 
and destiny in God and those who treat 
man as if he were destined merely to serye 
a state machine. 


This is obviously as true today as 
when it was first stated. On this chart 
we show the newly independent coun- 
tries and how they are strategically lo- 
cated. This is the division of the 
population of the world; total world 
population 2,750,000,000. The Sino- 
Soviet Bloc 35 percent or 950 million. 
The newly independent countries 25 
percent, or 700 million. 

The Free World: The United States 6 
percent and the rest of it 40 percent 
with a total of 1,100,000,000. 

The newly independent countries are 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Ghana, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Israel, Jordan, Republic 
of Korea, Laos, Lebanon, Libya, Ma- 
laya, Morocco, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, and Vietnam. 

Strategically located, they have won 
their independence in recent years and 
our problem through the mutual-secu- 
rity program is to keep the Free World 
free and to help these nations maintain 
their independence because, if this part 
of the world, the free nations and the 
newly independent countries, can be kept 
together and free, then we need not fear. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I would like to call 
attention to the fact that 25 percent of 
the people of the world have gotten their 
national independence since the end of 
World War II. In the period that we 
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have had foreign aid or the mutual-se- 
curity program, one-fourth of the people 
of the earth have become nationally in- 
dependent. I know that there are those 
who say that we are only squandering 
the taxpayers’ money on the foreign-aid 
programs because there are no accom- 
plishments—they say. They say that 
the world is fast going Communistic. 

This chart shows that that statement 
just is not true. As many people have 
gained their national independence since 
the end of World War II as have gone 
Communist. In fact, the score is on the 
side of the Free World. Our foreign-aid 
program has helped these people to gain 
their independence in the first place and, 
as I have already said, it is now helping 
them to strengthen their position of in- 
dependence, 

This chart shows the strategic mate- 
rials from other free nations. 

The dark red in each of the items 
shows the imports and the yellow shows 
the domestic production. 

This chart also shows just how inter- 
dependent the free nations of the earth 
are and it shows just how dependent 
we are upon the other independent na- 
tions throughout the earth. If you ex- 
amine this chart the facts it reveals are 
rather startling. 

This is the item of nickel. We must 
import 96 percent of the nickel that we 
use. 

This is mercury. We must import 67 
percent, 

Platinum, 98 percent. 

Antimony, 88 percent. 

Tungsten, 59 percent. 

Bauxite, 78 percent. 

Natural rubber, 100 percent. 

Tin, 100 percent, 

Chrome, 91 percent. 

Industrial diamonds, 100 percent. 

Manganese, 86 percent. 

Cobalt, 80 percent. 

If these countries, that are still main- 
taining their national independence, 
from which these items come should be- 
come a part of the Soviet bloc, then we 
will not get these materials. We know 
that if these materials should be denied 
that our own great industry would slow 
down. If enough of them are denied, 
our industry will come to a halt. These 
are some of the things that our foreign 
aid program is doing for us. It is mak- 
ing available these absolutely essential 
materials for our industry. We could 
show on other charts numerous other 
items important to our industry that 
must be imported. Incidentally, this 
chart on imports is an excellent argu- 
ment for the extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 

This chart deals with another element 
in the world in which we find ourselves. 
Congressman Mxnnow has just told you 
we are in a world filled with power, so 
much power that we are not sure what 
we are going to do with it. It is a 
sharply divided world, Never, in my 
opinion, has the world been quite so 
sharply divided as it is at this moment. 
It is divided not necessarily in power 
blocs as in the past, but divided, and 
rallying, behind ideologies—the ideology 
of democracy and freedom and abund- 
ance and security—and the ideology of 
international communism. 
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This chart describes the lot of human- 
ity throughout the earth. In any con- 
sideration of our own national welfare 
in the future, we must take into consid- 
eration all of humanity. This chart 
gives a comparison between the devel- 
oped areas and the underdeveloped areas 
in five categories. 

The first category is income. The long 
line at the top represents the average 
annual income of those who live in the 
developed areas. The developed area 
includes the United States and some of 
the other more highly developed coun- 
tries. Here you see average annual 
income per person in the developed 
areas, including the United States, is 
$1,400 a year. In the underdeveloped 
areas, which includes most of the human 
beings living at this time, it averages 
$120 per year. 

If there was a line representing the 
United States and another line repre- 
senting some of the lesser developed 
countries, the disparity would be even 
wider than is shown here. 

This portion of the chart shows power 
or lack of power. In the developed areas 
we have 2,200 kilowatts of electricity per 
person per year. In the underdeveloped 
areas there is 86 kilowatts per person per 
year. 

This portion of the chart shows roads 
or lack of roads. In the developed areas 
we have a thousand miles of road for 
each thousand miles of area. In the 
underdeveloped areas there is 75 miles 
of road per 1,000 square miles of area in 
comparison to the 1,000. 

These two lines on the chart take a 
little steam out of the criticism that 
in the foreign-aid program we are only 
wasting the taxpayers’ money when we 
are helping in the construction of gen- 
erating capacities which some contend 
are not needed. But if you look at the 
chart you will see that generating ca- 
pacity is needed almost anywhere. 
Many roads, they say, that we build are 
wasting the taxpayers’ money; it is al- 
leged that we are building roads that 
do not go anywhere. With the number 
of roads in the undeveloped areas, I sub- 
mit that any road in these areas must 
go somewhere. 

This portion of the chart shows life 
expectancy. In the developed areas we 
can expect to live to be 67 years old. 
That is still encouragement to some of 
us. In the underdeveloped areas they 
855 only expect to live to be 36 years 
old. 

This is literacy or illiteracy. In the 
developed areas we are 95 percent liter- 
ate. In the underdeveloped areas they 
are 35 percent literate. In any consid- 
eration of foreign policy or of the future 
of our own great country, I think we 
ought to keep six very simple things in 
mind. It will help us in responding to 
questions on foreign policy and foreign 
aid. I shall name them for you without 
lengthy discussion. 

First, most of the people of the world 
live in Asia and Africa. If world order 
evolves in which a free country can con- 
tinue to be free, then the people of Asia 
and Africa will play an important role 
because that is where most of the people 
live. Second, most of the people of the 
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world are not of the white race. The 
white race is in the minority. Third, 
most of the people of the world are eco- 
nomically poor. Fourth, most of the 
people of the world do not have enough 
of the proper kind of food. To be 
brutal about it, most of the people of the 
world are hungry. Fifth, most of the 
people of the world are sick. Sixth, 
most of the people of the world are illit- 
erate. On that point I must say that 
most of the children of the world do not 
go to school because, as we say down in 
the Ozark, “There just ain’t no school.” 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to call attention to the fact 
that on May 28 and 29, and on June 5, 
1957, the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House, with Congressman CARNAHAN 
as chairman, heard religious leaders rep- 
resenting various denominations, testify 
on the moral obligation of the United 
States to assist people who are less fortu- 
nate than ourselves. May I read the list 
of the witnesses who appeared the first 
day: 

Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, minister, 
Christ Church, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Charles F. Boss, executive secretary 
for United Nations and Intergovern- 
mental Affairs for the Board of World 
Peace for the Methodist Church. 

The late Dr. A. Powell Davies, minister, 
All Souls Church, Unitarian, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Diocese of 
Washington. 

Rabbi Abraham J. Feldman, president, 
Synagogue Council of America, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Rev. James L. Vizzard, S. J., vice presi- 
dent, National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. 

I cannot read, of course, everything 
that was presented to the committee. 
As typical of what was said, I quote Dr. 
Sockman, “we do not conceive of the 
economic aid proposals as a giveaway 
program.” 

Father Vizzard said, “If we dedicate 
ourselves to a program for shared abun- 
dance, we may never again be called 
upon to dedicate our lives and our wealth 
to a program of shared disaster.” 

Rabbi Feldman stated: “As our Na- 
tion, which is so privileged, shares its 
technology, its economic abundance, its 
life-preserving resources, our actions will 
demonstrate our concern for the welfare 
of other human beings.” 

And if there were no other reasons for 
carrying on this program we would have 
sufficient reason in the moral obligation 
as the wealthiest Nation in the world 
to carry on a program of helping those 
that are less fortunate than ourselves. 

I have seen deplorable conditions in 
many villages around the world. I have 
often wondered what I could say to the 
people in my own district as well as peo- 
ple elsewhere in the United States in 
asking them to continue to supply 
money for improving conditions in the 
Free World. As I thought the matter 
over I recalled the account of the last 
judgment which we are all familiar with, 
and part of it which states, as you 
know: “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, my breth- 
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ren, ye have done it unto Me.” Surely 
we have a moral obligation. 

This chart shows the breakdown of 
what was made available for this year: 
$3,436,000,000. Fifty-five percent is for 
military assistance; defense support 21 
percent; all others 24 percent. 

Military assistance is $1,879 million; 
defense support, $725 million; develop- 
ment loan fund, $300 million; technical 
cooperation, $142 million; special assist- 
ance, $225 million, and other programs, 
$165 million. 

This next chart shows the mutual se- 
curity program for the fiscal year 1959. 
It sets forth what was requested and 
what the committee voted. 

Military assistance $1,800,000,000 with 
a cut of $160 million, leaving $1,640,- 
000,000. 

Defense support $835 million with a 
cut of $60 million. 

Technical cooperation was increased 
by $8 million. 

Special assistance $212 million with a 
cut of $27 million. Contingency fund 
$200 million with a cut of $200 million. 

All others, $106 million. 

So the total cut in the authorization 
was $339 million. 

Here is the division of the expenditures 
as requested by the Executive: Military 
assistance 46 percent; defense support 
21 percent; development loan fund 16 
percent; all others 17 percent. 

That gives what happened to the re- 
quest in the committee. Here we have 
a summary of what is contained in the 
bill, making a total request for new 
money amounting to $2,958,000,000. 

The difference between this figure and 
$3,940,000,000 which was the program 
presented by the Executive is the de- 
velopment loan fund of $625 million 
which was authorized last year, the State 
Department administrative expense au- 
thorization of $6,700,000, and the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European 
Migration program of $12,500,000 pre- 
viously authorized and the cut voted by 
the Committee of $339 million. This 
explains the difference between that and 
the authorization that is carried in this 
bill. 

On this chart we see the mutual se- 
curity program in reference to the rest of 
the total United States budget which is 
5 percent. or $3,900,000,000. : 

Defense is $41,600,000,000, and all 
others is $26,900,000,000. 

This shows what a small part of the 
entire budget this so-called foreign aid, 
or the “great giveaway program” is. 

I feel in this connection we ought to 
keep in mind some other figures. I have 
seen in the press, and you have also seen 
the statement that since the last war we 
have spent $60 billion plus in aid pro- 
grams. This is correct. 

I wonder, however, how many of us 
realize just how much we have spent on 
our own Defense Department? I was 
curious to know what that figure 
amounted to, because we are in a sharply 
divided world, a world filled with power, 
a world in which there is aggressive 
communism seeking to dominate the 
earth. So I ask the Library of Con- 
gress to make a tabulation for me. 

During the same period as the aid pro- 
grams we have spent in excess of $351 
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billion. Now, I do not intend to be crit- 
ical of defense expenditures—I voted 
for them—but I think in order to get 
the true picture we should say that since 
the last war our complete defense—be- 
cause we are considering the mutual 
security program as much a part of our 
defense as any dollars spent elsewhere 
in our defense structure—we have spent 
in excess of $400 billion, $60 billion, or 
15 percent of which has been spent for 
aid programs. 

The question now comes: Is it a 
handout? 

Is it a giveaway? 

Is it taking the taxpayers’ money and 
pouring it down rat holes? 

What has been accomplished? And 
I am not going to discuss in detail the 
various accomplishments, but I think 
you will agree that we saved Greece and 
Turkey from being taken into the Com- 
munist orbit; we kept the Mediterranean 
from becoming a Soviet lake; we reha- 
bilitated under the Marshall plan the 
countries of Western Europe; we in- 
creased the military potential of our 
allies 4 or 5 times. We succeeded in 
keeping the markets of the Free World 
open to us. We kept the strategic re- 
sources of the Free World available to 
our industries. We checked the advance 
of communism, and we stopped insurrec- 
tions started by the Communists in vari- 
ous places. The Free World is still free 
and our own security has been vastly 
strengthened. 

Since 1950, with an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $20 billion by the United 
States in military assistance, our allies 
have spent over $122 billion. The NATO 
countries have been vastly strengthened. 
They have taken, as you all know, a 
new attitude toward a possible summit 
conference within the last 2 or 3 months, 
as exemplified by what came out of the 
recent NATO meeting at Copenhagen, 

Here it is: Mutual security program, 
$3.9 billion; the regular defense budget, 
$41.6 billion. We strongly support all of 
it 


Mr. CARNAHAN. We want you to 
take a good look at it. That is the 
great giveaway, 5 percent of the Federal 
budget, and I insist to my good friends 
that this figure for the total national 
budget is perhaps a Republican figure, 
because by the time we get through with 
the expenditures for the year, it will be 
more than that amount shown here. 
Then, if the total expenditure does in- 
crease, this piece for the mutual secu- 
rity program becomes smaller. There 
are those who think that if we just take 
this program out completely or cut off 
a piece of it, we would then save enough 
money to support our defense effort and 
increase all of the other Government 
programs; perhaps pay off the national 
debt, reduce taxes, and give us all a 
bonus. If you want to do all of those 
things, you will have to hunt some other 
place besides the foreign aid program to 
get the money. That small part is the 
great giveaway. 

It reminds me of butchering time 
down in the Ozarks, and I am sure that 
many of you older Members can remem- 
ber similar occasions. When they 
butchered several hogs all in 1 day in 
the fall of the year, the neighbors would 
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gather in to help, and when they got 
ready to go home in the evening every- 
body would be given some meat to take 
home with them. The shiftless char- 
acter of the community spent butcher- 
ing day watching; but he did not do 
much. When it was time to go home, he 
was not given anything. He was not go- 
ing to be cut off that way, so he swiped a 
small ham, stuck it under his coat and 
started home. On the way home he 
passed the community church where the 
community gather for the evening meet- 
ing in connection with the annual pro- 
tracted meeting. He looked in at the 
door, and the usher thought he was in- 
terested in coming to church, so they 
took him down to the front of the church 
and sat him down in a front pew. The 
preacher had just taken his text, and 
the text was, “My brethren, you must 
get that sin out of your bosom.” The 
preacher would exhort and then get back 
to the his text again, “My brethren, you 
must get that sin out of your bosom.” 
About the third trip around, the fellow 
could not stand it any longer, and he 
said, “Here, take the blame thing. Who 
ever thought anybody could raise such a 
stink over one little piece of meat.” 

This chart partially shows the impact 
of the foreign-aid dollar on our own 
economy; in other words, this is what 
happens to the dollars. There are those 
who believe that we Members of Con- 
gress sit up late at night figuring out new 
Ways and means of sending out ship- 
loads of dollars to foreign countries 
where they are then chucked down rat- 
holes and lost to our economy. 

What does happen to the dollars that 
are sent abroad? This is the story. 
When money is allotted to a foreign 
country in a foreign-aid program, the 
very first time the money is spent after 
it is allotted, 78 cents out of every dollar 
is spent within the United States buying 
products of our own forests, our farms, 
our mines, and our factories, or paying 
for the services performed by an Ameri- 
can. Well, you say, “What happens to 
the 22 cents? I guess that is the rathole 
money.” The 22 cents is also American 
dollars. They may change hands a time 
or two, but they will come back into the 
economy and make purchases here. You 
cannot detach 1 penny of 1 foreign-aid 
dollar from our own economy. Here 
are some of the things that are bought. 
Cotton, $2.34 billion. Machinery next, 
wheat, tobacco, fats and oils, petroleum, 
iron and steel, corn, chemicals, coal, and 
motor vehicles. 

The foreign aid program as it is in 
operation or has been in operation in 
the last few years furnishes employment 
directly for about 600,000 United States 
workmen. That many people have jobs 
because we have the foreign aid pro- 
gram, who would not be on the jobs they 
are on now if we eliminated the pro- 
gram. And since that many people are 
directly employed, getting their pay- 
checks each week or every 2 weeks or 
every month. I am sure there must be a 
few extra grocery clerks and an extra 
barber or two, and perhaps a few more 
taxi drivers. So it is conservative to say 
that the foreign-aid program, as it has 
been operating the last 3 or 4 years, fur- 
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nishes employment for 1 million workers 
in our own country. 

We are often asked, “Why do you 
want to be spending money on a foreign 
aid program when we have unemploy- 
ment here at home?” If we want to 
further increase unemployment let us 
discontinue the program. A vote against 
the foreign aid program is a vote to 
further increase unemployment right 
here at home. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, this 
chart, in connection with what has just 
been said, is interesting. Mutual se- 
curity dollars are spent in the United 
States, 75 percent of them for direct 
procurement of supplies. The calcula- 
tion is between 75 percent or 80 percent 
if payments to Americans overseas is in- 
cluded. In addition to direct procure- 
ment from United States suppliers the 
other 25 percent of mutual security 
funds expands United States export 
sales. These dollars provide employ- 
ment for American farmers and workers. 
In 1955 about 600,000 jobs and in 1957 
about 560,000 jobs. This decrease cor- 
responds to the cuts in mutual security 
expenditure over the past 2 years. To 
the extent that the program is cut there 
is bound to be a cut in the employment 
figures. 

When one discusses this program, the 
question is often asked, “How does the 
United States benefit directly?” Aside 
from its importance to our security, it 
is well to keep in mind that most of the 
money is spent right here in the first 
instance. Of course, we do spend money 
abroad. But that money must come 
back, because this is the dollar area. 
For the grants which we make avail- 
able under this program, we have the 
opportunity to help keep the Free World 
free, to increase the military potential 
of our allies and to fight communism on 
the economic front, which has become 
an extremely important front. 

In view of the Soviet economic pene- 
tration in the last 3 years, it would cer- 
tainly be disastrous and foolhardy to 
paralyze this program by drastic cuts 
while we are ahead in the cold war. 

In many instances people have said 
to us, throughout the country, “Why 
don't you appropriate more money in- 
stead of less?” 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, 
this chart deals further with the impact 
of the mutual security program on our 
own economy. This side of the chart 
shows the number of men who have lost 
jobs in the period January-February 
1957 to January 1958. 

In motor vehicles this is the number, 
as shown on the chart. If we had not 
had the foreign aid program, we would 
have had 27,000 more unemployed in 
the motor vehicle industry. 

In machinery, here is the number of 
unemployed. If we had not had the 
foreign aid program we would have 
had to add 23,800 to that figure. 

In steel, there is this gigantic figure 
in comparison to the others. And if 
we had not had the foreign aid pro- 
gram we would have added 55,900. The 
other categories are shown here, with 
the figures. 

The committee reduced the program 
by $339 million. That reduction re- 
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lieved 53,000 people in’ this country of 
the opportunity of having a job. We 
just cut off 53,000 by the cut that we 
made. If those 53,000 could be kept on 
the payrolls, they might buy a few auto- 
mobiles, and my people down in my Dis- 
trict might sell a little more glass. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, I 
might say that we were opposed to re- 
ducing the authorization request, and 
we certainly hope that the House will 
not reduce it further. 

We try to be as bipartisan as possible, 
so, once in awhile we split a chart. 

The chairman of the committee, in 
his fine speech this afternoon, referred 
to surplus agricultural products. This 
shows sales and transfers of agricultural 
surpluses which aid our friends abroad 
and move our excess production. The 
total for fiscal year 1954 through fiscal 
year 1957 inclusive is $6.6 billion. 

Under Public Law 480—in the light 
green—and under mutual security pro- 
grams—in the dark green—the chart 
shows figures for each of the years 1954, 
1955, 1956, and 1957, resulting in $2,- 
446,000,000 in the last year. 

Sales agreements signed and other 
transfers by fiscal years are shown. 

Currencies derived from these agri- 
cultural surpluses have been very valua- 
ble in helping the economies of the vari- 
ous countries in which the products have, 
been sold. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. The other side of 
the chart shows the portion of a com- 
modity that goes outside of our own 
country or is sold abroad as the result 
of a Government program. 

This one in cotton, for instance. 
Forty-six percent of all cotton sold out- 
side of the United States is sold through 
a Government program. The rest of it 
goes through the regular channels of 
trade. 

Here in wheat. Sixty-eight percent 
of all wheat that goes abroad goes as 
the result of a Government program, 

The other commodities are shown 
here. 

This next chart gives a rather in- 
teresting story. There are those who 
say that we are not doing the right thing 
in this foreign aid program because 
what we are doing is encouraging de- 
velopment in other countries, and they 
say those countries are going to become 
serious competitors of ours and that we 
are just building up our competitors. 
Well, the only thing wrong with that 
statement is that it just is not true. 
This chart shows who the good cus- 
tomers are. The country that is the 
most highly developed is the good cus- 
tomer. 

Here is Canada. Canada buys $234 
worth per person from us every year. 
Canada is the best customer of all. 

The Netherlands buys $50 worth per 
person. The United Kingdom $21 worth 
and so on down the line. Here you see 
India. They buy $1.10 worth. Some of 
the other countries probably would be 
buying 25 cents worth. 

So you see the more highly developed 
the country, the better customer it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of both 
the gentleman from Missouri and the 
gentleman from New Hampshire has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Hampshire [Mr. MERROW]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN]. 

Mr. MERROW. This next chart 
shows the major Soviet bloc aid agree- 
ment as of February 28, 1958. The Soviet 
Union has extended economic and mili- 
tary aid. They have made agreements to 
extend economic aid in the amount of 
$1,599,000,000, plus $378,000,000 in mili- 
tary aid, making total firm agreements 
amounting to $1,977,000,000, including 
$8,000,000 in assistance to Latin America. 

This aid is in the strategic countries 
along the periphery of the Soviet Union, 
such as Yugoslavia, Egypt, Turkey, 
Yemen, Syria, Afghanistan, India, Nepal, 
Ceylon, Burma, Cambodia, and Indo- 
nesia. A small portion of the aid is even 
going to Iceland. The red represents 
economic commitments and the blue the 
military commitments to Egypt, Syria, 
and Afghanistan. 

I think this is rather important þe- 
cause in the last 3 years the Soviet Union 
has entered the economic field. In 
other words, they are using economic aid 
for the purpose of penetrating and, if 
possible, subverting various countries of 
the world. The United States has been 
extending economic and military aid over 
the years to various countries for the 
purpose of helping them to help them- 
selves and for the purpose of strength- 
ening the security of the Free World. 
Now, we find Soviet economic penetra- 
tion going on. We find that the Commu- 
nists are not hesitant in saying they are 
going to control the world, if possible, by 
one means or another. They have used 
the military threat; but, fortunately, we 
assisted in developing NATO into the 
strongest peacetime alliance in all his- 
tory. Now the Communists have turned 
to economic penetration. It has been 
said by some, in view of the heavy mili- 
tary burden which we must carry— 
amounting to $41.6 billion for the next 
fiscal year—that perhaps we ought to 
take some money out of the mutual- 
security program. When we get to the 
point that we need money for any other 
purpose, some people think that foreign 
aid is a good place to obtain it. It seems 
to me that this would be the most short- 
sighted way of proceeding. If we were to 
get in the position of doing that, when 
we would be actually directly assisting 
the Soviet Union in their economic pen- 
etration of various countries. The mili- 
tary front is, of course, exceedingly im- 
portant and we must have full military 
power to serve as a deterrent. 

In making these comparisons here to- 
day, I would not have you think we are 
in favor of cutting our military funds in 
any way. But, we ought to get our pol- 
icies in perspective. In the long run and 
in all probability, the social, economic, 
and moral fronts are the most important. 
So any retreat at this time on mutual 
security would be particularly disastrous. 
As I said a few moments ago, in view of 
what has been happening and what we 
see of the Soviet economic penetration, 
and the explanation of what they are do- 
ing through military and economic aid, 
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people are often led to ask the question, 
Why do we not do even more than we are 
doing at the present time? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. This next chart 
shows the effort of the Soviet Union in 
comparison to our own effort in telling 
our story throughout the world. In fiscal 
year 1956 the Soviets spent $318 million 
on their information program, while we 
spent $87 million. In this bloc, repre- 
senting fiscal year 1957, the Soviets spent 
$450 million, and we went up to $113 mil- 
lion. In fiscal 1958 they zoomed up to 
$600 million, and we backed down to 
$95 million. 

Here is an interesting line, the bloc 
countries, spent a hundred million dol- 
lars a year to jam an $18 million Voice 
of America program. To me, that is cer- 
tainly evidence that the Soviets must 
have had some notion that our own Voice 
of America approached a slight possi- 
bility of some effectiveness. Otherwise 
they would not have gone to such lengths 
to jam the program. 

This shows the expansion in broad- 
casting. From 1948 the whole Soviet 
bloc group was broadcasting about 600 
hours a week. In 1957 they were broad- 
casting 2,400 hours a week. The United 
States was broadcasting 750 hours a 
week. We have not given sufficient at- 
tention to telling our story. 

Mr. MERROW. Many people ask 
questions about the United Nations sys- 
tem, which, of course, is a part of our 
effort to establish a peaceful world, and 
both political parties have supported the 
United Nations. It does not solve all of 
our problems, but it is the best interna- 
tional organization we have, and it has 
made substantial contributions. I think 
it is rather revealing to note that the 
total cost of the United Nations, includ- 
ing the U. N. itself and specialized agen- 
cies, the International Refugee Organ- 
ization, the U. N. Emergency Force, and 
voluntary programs, have cost the world, 
from 1946 through 1957, $2,187,000,000. 
The United States has contributed 
$1,057,000,000, of which $755 million was 
for contributions to voluntary programs. 
So, on the assessment basis, we have paid 
$302 million of the $909 million. 

I often say that I do not want peo- 
ple to think, because it has been my op- 
portunity to be in the Congress for the 
past 16 years, that I treat a billion dollars 
lightly, although we approve billions in 
various bills quite frequently. But I do 
submit that in comparison to some of 
the other expenditures we have made in 
defense and in our aid programs that 
this $1,057,000,000 from 1946 through 
1957 to an international organization 
that has accomplished as much by way 
of helping unfortunate people and re- 
lieving tension throughout the world is 
small in comparison. We should vigor- 
ously support the United Nations system. 
Certainly if we should wake up tomor- 
row morning and did not have a United 
Nations, we would have to start form- 
ing another international organization 
immediately. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. And, to break the 
figures down so that they may become 
a little more understandable, last year 
the United Nations cost the people of 
the United States, both voluntary and 
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in assessments, about 48 cents per per- 
son. In other words, our dues for the 
year in the organization was 48 cents 
each. If we take out the voluntary part, 
take just the assessment part including 
the specialized agencies, where much of 
the work of the United Nations is done, 
the United Nations Emergency Force 
and the United Nations itself in New 
York, it has cost the people of the 
United States about 914 cents each for 
the whole year, or it has cost almost a 
cup of coffee, not a full cup but almost 
a cup of coffee. I am sure there are a 
lot of people in this country who believe 
that we got our coffee’s worth. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
members of the committee a report 
made by the International Cooperation 
Administration in reply to criticism of 
the foreign-aid program, because I do 
not want any of my colleagues to think 
that this program has been conducted 
without some mistakes. I will admit 
there have been errors. There have 
been mistakes in other programs. I 
think that this program or any pro- 
gram, whether national or international, 
should be subjected to constructive criti- 
cism, The Foreign Affairs Committee 
submitted a list of 88 criticisms to ICA. 
‘These were all investigated and replied 
to the Honorable James H. Smith, Jr., 
Director of ICA, pointed out in his state- 
ment to the committee that 48 out of the 
total of 88 criticisms were erroneous. 
These include such famous charges as 
the supplying of dress suits to Greek 
undertakers, ice boxes to the Eskimos, 
toothpaste tubes to Cambodia, and such 
things. Those have been made time and 
time again. In many cases only half of 
the facts have been presented. We 
ought to be fair about this program. 
It is unfortunate that the benefits of the 
program have not been explained as 
vigorously as some of the charges that 
have been made. The ICA report sub- 
mitted on March 14,-points out that nine 
of the charges related to the activities 
which were carried on by agencies not 
connected with the mutual security pro- 
gram. Fifteen cases in which the facts 
reported were wrong and 21 cases in 
which more or less accurate facts have 
been misinterpreted. Of the remaining 
40 cases, 28 involved questions of judg- 
ment. Finally there were 12 cases where 
misuse of funds was found, of which 
remedial action had already been taken 
in 6 cases and action is currently under 
way in the other 6 cases, 

It is unfortunate that the program 
has been sloganized to such an extent 
that in the minds of many people it is 
the wrong type of program. 

I maintain that when there is persist- 
ent fabrication or the presentation of a 
half-truth, that this becomes Operation 
Misinformation and Misrepresentation. 

As you can see on this chart certainly 
mutual security is the heart of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of both 
gentlemen has again expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MERROW. In the first place it 
supports the United Nations through 
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technical assistance, the Children’s 
Fund, refugee programs and malaria 
eradication. Since nations with which 
we have bilateral programs are mem- 
bers of the U. N. this program strength- 
ens our influence in that body. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Second, it strength- 
ens American alliances through the 
North Atlantic Treaty—NATO—the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization— 
SEATO—the Rio ‘Treaty, and our 
treaties with other countries. We have 
these treaties partially because we have 
had the foreign aid program, and our 
foreign aid program strengthens these 
alliances. 

Mr. MERROW. It strengthens the 
United States defense effort where we 
have defense bases, particularly in the 
NATO area, Spain, Morocco, Turkey, 
and Korea. It strengthens our defense 
effort and it helps tremendously in our 
security around the world. 

And it should be kept in mind, and 
this is developed in the hearings, that it 
costs $3,515 for pay, housing, clothing, 
and subsistence for an American soldier 
abroad and another $3,000 to send him 
overseas, as against $1,440 for a French 
soldier or $240 for a soldier in Turkey. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. And it assists eco- 
nomic development. This is an impor- 
tant part of the foreign-aid program, in 
my opinion, It helps newly independent 
and underdeveloped nations. It extends 
technical know-how. It need not be an 
expensive program to encourage the peo- 
ples of the world in strengthening their 
position of independence. The thing 
they want from us throughout the world 
is a little understanding, a little friendly 
interest, and a little willingness to share 
the techniques that help to produce an 
abundant life. The program is helping 
people to help themselves. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. We have just a 
short statement remaining. May we 
finish? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. You gentlemen have 
already had more than an hour. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. As soon as we have 
concluded we will yield. 

Mr. MERROW. It stimulates United 
States and world trade. It supports 
United States industrial and farm ex- 
ports. It develops mutual trade and pro- 
vides access to strategic materials. 

I would like to say briefly that when 
we presented this program we found peo- 
ple extremely interested in all phases of 
foreign policy. Many of them in the au- 
diences we addressed would say: “Well, 
we would like a copy of the charts so that 
we can better explain the mutual secu- 
rity program to others. We never real- 
ized before the many benefits derived 
from this program.” 

People also indicated by their ques- 
tions only a minimum of hostility to the 
program. On various occasions people 
would come to us and say: “Well, we are 
convinced of the value of the program.” 
On various occasions they would say: 
“Why don’t you go back and talk about 
it in Washington to your colleagues?” 
We said we would be glad to do so. So 
this is the type of thing which we pre- 
sented to the people of the country in 
these various meetings that we held. 
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As I have said on various occasions, I 
submit that in view of what we have 
gained from the program over the years, 
granting that there have been some mis- 
takes, enough good has been derived so 
that whatever one wishes to call it, it 
is not a “handout,” it is not a “give- 
away,” and it is not the pouring of 
money down a rathole. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. And if the program 
just must be called such names I think 
the accomplishments of the program 
will prove that it is the most effective 
giveaway, it is the most helpful hand- 
out, and it is the most productive rat- 
hole in human history. 

Mr. OKONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I want to thank the 
gentlemen for the wonderful discourse 
that they gave us and the explanation 
of the elaborate charts. The charts, of 
course, were prepared by one group of 
experts. You know there is an old adage 
which says that figures do not lie but a 
darned lot of liars figure. Figures can 
be used to prove anything. If I were to 
give another group of experts the same 
set of charts you used they could prove 
just the opposite conclusions from those 
you two distinguished gentlemen have 
drawn. 

One of the things that is uppermost 
in the minds of many of the Members 
of Congress and many people in Wiscon- 
sin is who financed you? Who paid 
your expenses to go all over the country 
to sell this big international giveaway 
program? Who contributed? Who were 
the specific people who gave the money 
to the organizations that paid your ex- 
penses? 

Those are the things that the Mem- 
bers of Congress and the people should 
know before they evaluate the masterly 
and effective presentation you two dis- 
tinguished gentlemen just completed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlemen has expired. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. In response to the 
question which the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has put to us, we are glad to 
answer. The trips we made were spon- 
sored and arranged for by many organ- 
izations in the country: the American 
Association for the United Nations, 
League of Women Voters, junior cham- 
bers of commerce, different service clubs, 
the Organization of University Women, 
various church groups—there is a long 
list of them. The trips were arranged 
by these cooperating organizations. We 
only went into communities where we 
were invited to go. I believe that the 
American people have a right to invite 
anyone they want including Members 
of the Congress to explain the issues 
confronting our people. I have ap- 
preciated the opportunity of attempting 
to make this explanation. And, I might 
say to the gentleman, there are plenty 
who seem to be getting the other inter- 
pretation from the figures and making 
the other explanation, which is their 
privilege, and we might wonder who 
financed those operations. It would be 
interesting to know. 

Mr. MERROW. The arrangements 
for the first two tours were made under 
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the auspices of the American Associa- 
tion of the United Nations and cooperat- 
ing local agencies, as an educational en- 
deavor, as my colleague has said. And I 
would like to emphasize that the expense 
of the tours cost the taxpayers nothing. 
And in connection with the charts, I 
want to say a large number of these 
charts were based on our own sugges- 
tions and our own knowledge of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I am very happy 
that an answer was obtained as to who 
paid the cost of the travel. And, I want 
to make it further clear that from my 
District in Milwaukee I had two inquiries 
as to who financed this trip. The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin said that so many 
people in Milwaukee are inquiring why 
it was necessary to inform the public and 
the United States as to the validity and 
the necessity of this fine piece of inter- 
national foreign policy. But, I would 
like to ask further, Has any of the money 
of the mutual cecurity program paid for 
your bill? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. No. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, after that brilliant 
presentation there is perhaps not much 
that need be said about the general as- 
pects of this program. 

I want, first of all, to pay my tribute 
to our acting chairman, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan]. He 
has been fair and courteous, but force- 
ful and efficient in our long deliberations 
in bringing this bill to the floor. I want 
to pay tribute to our competent and 
hard-working staff, and to the presen- 
tation team led off by Secretary Dulles. 
They presented this matter, in my 
judgment, more ably this year than in 
any preceding year. I certainly want to 
comment my two colleagues who have 
just preceded me. 

Mr. Chairman, this authorization of 
$2.958 billions as it comes from the com- 
mittee, is smaller than any mutual se- 
curity type authorization in the past 
10 years. If the mutual security pro- 
gram had been a perfect success, the 
amount might even be smaller If it 
had been a complete failure, as some 
are saying, or if none of it had ever 
passed, as some of our colleagues have 
voted, I suspect we would have no for- 
eign aid, no mutual security programs 
here this year, but instead we would be 
having, as General Twining said, gi- 
gantically increased appropriations for 
our own defense, or we might be in the 
middle of world war III, which so far 
has been deterred, or we might have 
complete peace as a Soviet slave satel- 
lite. 

There has been criticism of this pro- 
gram, a lot of it legitimate and needed, 
and some other kinds. This year, for 
the first time, there has been a complete 
analysis and comment on criticisms. 
You will find at the committee desk a 
e answering 96 different crit- 
cisms. 
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I shall not take the time to go over 
these. You will find in a tabulation 
at the back of the pamphlet an analysis 
of the criticisms: 

Errors not corrected, none. 

Recognized problems, 
solved, 6. 

Errors corrected, 6. 

Political, economic, or technical judg- 
ment where reasonable minds might dif- 
fer, 29. 

Misinterpretation of facts, 24. 

Error in facts, 20. 

Not in the mutual security program, 8. 

Fiction, 3. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is a fair 
analysis of the criticisms. 

There is tension all over the world 
now. We have had our Vice President 
attacked in a South American city. We 
have had a library burned in Leba- 
non. We see all over the world tension 
and Communist-inspired hatred of the 
United States. This is not the kind of 
time when Americans back down in a 
cold war which we have been fighting 
for 10 years. We have gained much; 
we have far to go. We are not going to 
quit or ease up. 

Mr. Chairman. this is a package bill, 
a policy bill. It authorizes the continu- 
ation of a number of foreign policies 
that cost money. They might be pre- 
sented in a series of bills, as they were 
prior to 10 years ago when we adopted 
this package approach in the 80th Con- 
gress. The advantage of having them 
together in this way is that we can 
compare the various policies, one with 
the other. All of them involve, directly 
or indirectly, our security in the cold 
war. The disadvantage to this is that it 
takes a lot of time and thought to do 
this in one single debate. 

Our brethren of the minority, in their 
report, state that they want a complete 
review of the program and policy. We 
had that last year; a complete review 
and reappraisal; 1 by our committee, 
1 by the Senate committee that spent 
$300,000 and had 11 teams of experts to 
make a reappraisal. The President, not 
satisfied with that, had his own reap- 
praisal committee headed by Ben Fair- 
less, on which John L. Lewis was a 
member, and the program before you 
today is the result of all those reviews 
and reappraisals which took place just 
this last year. 

The minority offers no alternative 
program. At least I have not seen one 
yet. There is, however, an alternative 
that is proposed by some in this country 
and many in other countries abroad, a 
summit conference to relax our tensions 
and make us all happy and safe. 

What do we mean by a summit con- 
ference? We do not mean a place, we 
mean a meeting of the chiefs of state 
at the summit of human power. The 
idea is that they will meet and chat and 
agree, and then everything is going to 
be just fine. 

Let us see who belongs at a summit 
conference. Suppose our President were 
to say to the world, “I will meet with 
anybody, any time, who is a chief of 
state of a nation as powerful as the 
United States; commander in chief of 
the armed forces of his state; head of 
his political party; and assured of his 
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job under a constitution for 2½ more 
years, if he lives.” 

If our President said that, he would 
go to the summit meeting alone, be- 
cause no one on earth has such powers 
freely given him under a constitution 
by a free people. 

Prime ministers who go there may fall 
before they get back or before they get 
there. 

Khrushchev may be thrown out or liq- 
uidated at any time without notice— 
without notice, reason, hearing, or re- 
dress—as he disposed of others on his 
way up. But because of our great desire 
for peace, which I share, our President 
has not talked that way. We have been 
patient and humble, but firm. To ap- 
pease some of our own people and kin- 
dred spirits in some other countries, we 
have been talking like medieval school- 
men, who talked about how many angels 
could dance on the point of a pin. We 
are now talking solemnly about how 
many leaders can dance on the point of a 
summit. 

Mr. Chairman, I will admit that I can- 
not follow all of the correspondence that 
has been going on on this subject, but I 
want merely to say here two things: 
First, I do not want my President to go 
to any kind of summit meeting that is 
not substantially a ratification of satis- 
factory agreements already worked out. 

For a second thing, I want to say that 
I thank God for the common sense, the 
diplomatic skill, and the steadfastness of 
our Secretary of State, Foster Dulles, 
in this matter, even though some call it 
inflexibility. 

Suppose, however, at a summit meet- 
ing or in some other way we agreed 
to ban the bombs—the A-bomb, the 
H-bomb, the ICBM—with adequate safe- 
guards, and did nothing else, while the 
cold war continued. Where would we be 
then? We would then have given up the 
weapons with which we might excel, and 
have entered into an uncontrolled arms 
race in old-fashioned massed divisions, a 
race that we would be bound to lose, for 
our enemies are more effective at con- 
scription than we are. I have been 
worried about this for 12 years. In 1946 
I took this up with Bernard Baruch when 
we made our first proposal in the U. N. 
on international control of the A-bomb. 

Do not forget the Communists have 
395 divisions and we have 14, 

But, suppose that further disarma- 
ment of all organized conventional forces 
became complete, effective, and in force. 
I would approve of that and I am sure 
you would, too. But if the Soviets still 
held to their official open policy of world 
domination we would still face an omi- 
nous threat. Here are some things that 
Khrushchev has said: 

We Bolsheviks are a ravenous people—we 
want more and more. We will beat the capi- 
talists but that does not mean killing 
anybody. 


He said: 

The threat to the United States is not the 
ICBM but in the field of peaceful produc- 
tion. * * The barrier of higher living 
standards is stormed not by ballistic missiles 
or atomic hydrogen bombs, but by our or- 
ganization unity, our higher level of produc- 
tion, and by our creation of an abundance 
of material blessings. 
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These are things Khrushchev has said. 
They have not done it all yet, but Allen 
Dulles of the CIA reports that steel pro- 
duction in Russia in the last 3 months 
equaled that of the United States. This 
is an ominous sign of what may be in- 
volved in peaceful competition ahead. 

So, even if we had disarmament, we 
would face a grim and deadly Commu- 
nist threat—but we have no disarma- 
ment. We face the threat of atomic 
warfare with intercontinental missiles, 
But, the missiles are not ready yet here 
or over there. Gen. Curtis LeMay quoted 
another general, a few years back, say- 
ing, “We are coming to pushbutton war- 
fare. At present we haye the push- 
button.” 

We have progressed beyond that, but 
at present we have to prepare for all 
eventualities. This bill does that. We 
provide in this bill for $288 million for 
modernization, missiles, and aircraft and 
$40 million for mutual weapons develop- 
ment, and the rest of the military aid is 
for the kind of more conventional weap- 
ons that our allies need for the fights 
that may come not in the future but now 
or next year. Then the rest of the bill is 
available for the struggle on the eco- 
nomic front. You have heard graphi- 
cally already today of this revolution in 
expectations of the backward people of 
the world who are no longer content to 
continue through the centuries in dis- 
ease, illiteracy, misery, and poverty. 
This revolution was not Communist in- 
spired, but the Communists are quick to 
take advantage of it. They are sending 
out 2,000 technicians to these countries. 
We have a program for technical aid, 
but these countries need more than ex- 
pert advice. 

They need capital. The Soviets have 
invested $1.5 billion in these countries, 
as you have heard, in the past 3 years. 
We want to make it possible for those 
countries to develop as friends and allies 
of ours. In any case, we want them as 
independent nations and not as Soviet 
satellites. So we have the Development- 
Loan Fund. 

THE DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


For 10 years I have been trying to get 
more of our aid in the form of loans 
instead of grants. Last year the DLF 
was created and given an authorization 
of $1,125,000,000. Congress appropriated 
$300 million and $625 million is requested 
this year. Last year the committee of 
conference on MSA extension agreed 
that— 

The most effective arrangement for adminə- 
istering a long-range development loan pro- 
gram is a Government corporation with sub- 
stantial capital, and officers and directors 
with powers and duties defined and limited 
by law * * * under the policy direction of 
the State Department. 


This year’s bill follows these recom- 
mendations and converts the DLF from 
an administrative agency, a drawer in 
the desk of some bureaucrat, into a 
wholly owned Government corporation 
with a managing director and a board 
of directors, tying together certain of- 
ficial positions. These positions and the 
present occupants are as follows: Doug- 
las Dillon, Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, Chairman; James H. 
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Smith, Jr., Director, ICA; Samuel C. 
Waugh, Chairman of the Board of the 
Export-Import Bank; Dempster McIn- 
tyre, Managing Director of DLF; Thomas 
Coughran, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury and United States Director of 
IBRD. 

This is to be an active Board, not a 
paper Board. These men will tie to- 
gether and coordinate the activities of 
their agencies, will prevent duplication 
ov competition between DLF, the Export- 
Import Bank, IBRD, and private lending 
institutions. 

DLF is subject to the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act—title 31, United 
States Code, sections 841 to 871. There 
are a number of other corporations un- 
der this act, such as the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the Export-Import 
Bank, and the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. 

Under this act, this corporation will 
prepare annually a business-type budget, 
which will be submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget—section 847—and then 
transmitted to Congress by the President 
as part of his annual budget—section 
848. Congress will review this budget 
and make appropriations for the Fund 
as authorized by law—section 849. There 
will be an audit of its transactions by 
the General Accounting Office—section 
850. Congress will have a detailed re- 
port of its activities every 6 months, in 
the President’s report on the mutual- 
security program. 

Thus Congress will have all the control 
it wants over the operation of the fund, 
and can change, limit, or liquidate it any 
time, but I hope Congress will give it 
enough capital and enough time to per- 
mit it to function. In this operation we 
need to get away from annual, country- 
by-country programs, and consider each 
project on a long-range basis: We do not 
want to encourage the rushing through 
of projects for fear the money or the 
time will run out. We want our officials, 
and the officials of other countries, to 
take time to make detailed studies and 
surveys for each project. 

Each project must be considered as to 
its economic and technical soundness, 
contribution to development of the coun- 
try, and possible adverse effects on the 
economy of the United States. 

There must be a firm commitment to 
make repayment and reasonable pros- 
pects of such repayment, and there must 
be no competition with private capital, 
the Export-Import Bank or the Interna- 
tional Bank. 

It is said that incorporating this fund 
will put us permanently into the devel- 
opment loan business. Of course, this 
law is no more permanent than any 
other law, and can be changed or re- 
pealed at any session, but I think we 
ought to realize, and make clear to our 
own people, and our friends abroad, and 
our enemies, that our efforts to help 
backward countries to develop and stay 
free are going to last just as long, are go- 
ing to be just as permanent, as the Soviet 
efforts to take over these countries by in- 
filtration and penetration with technical 
assistance and credits. Remember, the 
Soviets have made loans and credits of 
$112 billion during the last 3 years 
to underdeveloped countries. 
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The specific amendments in the bill 
relating to the Development Loan Fund 
provisions are the following: 

Subsection 202 (a), general authority: 
Subsection 202 (a) amends section 202 
relating to general authority for the 
Development Loan Fund. 

Paragraph (1) deletes the existing sec- 
tion 202 (a) and substitutes language by 
which the Development Loan Fund, 
presently administered by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, is 
established as a Government corpora- 
tion. The language is patterned on that 
used for other Government corporations. 
It provides that the Fund will be an 
agency of the United States Government 
and subject to supervision and direction 
by the President. Under authority such 
as that contained in section 521 of the 
act, the President could designate the 
Fund to perform other functions. The 
new language specifies that the Fund will 
have its principal office in the District 
of Columbia and the District will be its 
only residence for purposes of venue in 
civil actions. The Fund, however, may 
establish offices elsewhere as it deems 
necessary or appropriate. 

Paragraph (2) amends section 202 (b) 
in several respects. 

First, it makes two changes in the first 
sentence to substitute references to the 
new corporation for references to the 
President. 

Second, it adds a fourth consideration 
in addition to the existing three which 
must be taken into account in making 
loans or guaranties under the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. The three enumerated 
considerations presently in the law are: 
(1) whether financing could be obtained 
in whole or in part from other Free World 
sources on reasonable terms, (2) the 
economic and technical soundness of the 
activity to be financed, and (3) whether 
the activity gives reasonable promise of 
contributing to the development of eco- 
nomic resources or to the increase of 
productive capacities in furtherance of 
the purposes of this title. 

The fourth and new item added by 
the present bill is the possible adverse 
effects upon the economy of the United 
States with special reference to areas of 
substantial labor surplus, of the activity 
and the financing operation or transac- 
tion involved. This language is added 
to insure that the Fund shall take into 
account any undue adverse impact on 
the United States economy of any pro- 
posed financing or guaranty transaction. 

Third, it deletes the last two sentences 
of the section, which now require that a 
report on every financing transaction or 
operation involving assets of the fund be 
supplied to specified Congressional com- 
mittees at the time the particular trans- 
action or operation is consummated, and 
substitutes language providing that each 
semiannual report on the mutual secu- 
rity program from the President to Con- 
gress, as required by section 534 of the 
act, shall include detailed information 
on activities of the Development Loan 
Fund. 

Subsection 202 (b), fiscal provisions: 
Effects several technical amendments in 
section 204 of the act, which relates to 
fiscal provisions, in order to conform to 
the incorporation of the fund. 
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Paragraph (1) makes several changes 
in subsection (b). First, it substitutes 
a reference to the fund for a reference 
to the President in the first sentence and 
makes a second conforming amendment 
in that sentence. Second, for purposes 
of technical clarification, it substitutes 
“made available” for “authorized” in the 
second sentence. And finally, as a tech- 
nical clarification, it inserts the phrase 
“assets of the” before “fund” in the last 
sentence of the section. The phrase 
“assets of the fund” as defined in the law, 
refers to any funds or currency available 
for the fund, including capitalization 
made available but not yet actually ad- 
vanced to the fund, and other liquid 
assets of the fund. With the incorpora- 
tion of the fund, administrative expenses 
of the fund will no longer be included 
in the appropriation requested under 
section 411 (b) of the act. Such ex- 
penses will be financed from assets of 
the fund pursuant to the authority in 
the last sentence of section 204 (b). 

Paragraph (2) deletes subsection (c), 
which makes the fund subject to certain 
provisions of the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act, and substitutes lan- 
guage specifying that the fund is to be 
deemed a wholly owned Government cor- 
poration and is accordingly subject to the 
applicable provisions of that act. 

Subsection 202 (c), management, 
powers, and authorities: Subsection 202 
(c) contains a number of amendments 
to section 205 relating to powers and 
authorities. 

Paragraph (1) inserts the word “man- 
agement” in the heading of the section 
to reflect more fully the matters covered 
by the section. 

Paragraph (2) deletes subsections (a) 
and (b), which deal with the present 
office of manager of the fund and with 
the loan committee, and substitutes two 
new subsections. 

The new subsection (a) provides that 
there shall be a Board of Directors of the 
Fund, defines the membership of the 
Board, and specifies that the manage- 
ment of the Fund shall be vested in the 
Board. Under this language, the Board 
will have responsibility for the exercise 
of the authorities granted, delegated, as- 
signed, or otherwise made available to 
the Fund, and may take such actions as 
it deems necessary or appropriate in car- 
rying out this responsibility. It may, 
for example, issue rules and regulations 
relating to the operations of the Fund, 
employ personnel, attorneys and agents 
of the Fund, and delegate or assign any 
functions—including the foregoing func- 
tions—to officers and employees of the 
Fund. Under section 522 of the act, the 
Fund may obtain the services of other 
Government agencies in carrying out its 
functions. The Board is to carry out its 
functions subject to the foreign-policy 
guidance of the Secretary of State. The 
Board is to act by a majority vote partici- 
pated in by a quorum, three members 
constituting a quorum. Subject to the 
foregoing, vacancies in the offices com- 
prising the Board shall not affect the 
Board’s capacity to act. An official oc- 
cupying, in an acting capacity, any of 
the offices comprising the Board may 
serve as a member of the Board. Mem- 
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bers of the Board may not, however, 
designate proxies or substitutes to serve, 
or act in their behalf, on the Board. 
The language provides that the Chair- 
man shall call the Board to meet for 
purposes of organization. The Board 
may then adopt bylaws to govern the 
conduct of its business. The language 
specifies that the members of the Board 
are to serye without compensation, but 
may receive actual travel costs and per 
diem in lieu of subsistence while away 
from their homes or regular places of 
business for purposes of the business of 
the Fund. 

The new subsection (b) inserted in 
section 205 provides that there shall be a 
Managing Director of the Fund who will 
be the chief executive officer of the Fund, 
who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and who shall receive com- 
pensation at a rate of $20,000 per year. 
The language also provides for a Deputy 
Managing Director of the Fund and for 
three other officers of the Fund, whose 
titles shall be determined by the Board. 
It further provides that the Managing 
Director and the other officers of the 
Fund shall perform such functions as the 
Board may direct and be subject to direc- 
tion and supervision by the Board. The 
language makes provision for other of- 
ficers of the Fund to act as Managing 
Director in the absence or disability of 
the Managing Director or in the event 
that office is vacant. The offices pro- 
vided for in this subsection are in addi- 
tion to positions otherwise authorized by 
law. 

Paragraph (3) effects a number of 
amendments in subsection (c) of section 
205. 

First, it amends the opening phrase of 
the first sentence of the subsection so as 
to provide that the authorities contained 
in the subsection shall be vested in the 
Fund. The language makes clear that 
the authorities set forth in subsection (c) 
are in addition to other authorities that 
may be vested in or otherwise made 
available to the Fund. 

Second, it inserts in the first sentence 
of ‘subsection (c) several new clauses 
which expressly provide to the Fund cer- 
tain authorities normally made available 
to Government corporations: to adopt, 
alter, and use a corporate seal which 
shall be judicially noticed; to require, 
and to pay premiums on, bonds for the 
faithful performance of the duties of its 
officers, attorneys, agents and employees; 
to sue and be sued in its corporate name; 
to exercise the priority of the United 
States Government in the payment of 
debts out of bankrupt, insolvent, or de- 
cedent’s estates; to purchase one passen- 
ger motor vehicle for use in the 
continental United States and from time 
to time to replace that vehicle or any re- 
placement vehicle—such replacements to 
be in accordance with General Services 
Administration standards for vehicle re- 
placement; and to use the United States 
mails in the same manner and under the 
same conditions as executive depart- 
ments of the Government. The clause 
authorizing the Fund to sue and be sued 
in its corporate name constitutes consent 
by the Government to suits against or 
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by the Development Loan Fund. This 
enables the Fund to be a party to such 
suits in its own name, and means that 
payments pursuant to judgments in such 
suits shall be made to or from the cor- 
porate account. In other respects the 
Fund, being an agency of the United 
States Government, is to be in the same 
position as the United States Govern- 
ment or any agency thereof with respect 
to its legal status and its status in liti- 
gation. It is, for example, to be entitled 
to procedural rights which are available 
to the United States Government as 
party to a suit—for example, inap- 
plicability of laches and statutes 
of limitations, and exemption from 
certain filing and fee requirements— 
and is to be exempt from Federal, 
State, or local taxes. The incor- 
poration of the Fund and the inclu- 
sion of the sue-and-be-sued language 
are not intended to alter the application 
of the principle of sovereign immunity in 
connection with suits outside the United 
States. The sue-and-be-sued clause in- 
cludes a proviso expressly stating that no 
attachment, injunction, garnishment or 
similar process, mesne or final, shall is- 
sue against the Fund or against officers 
of the Fund in connection with actions 
taken in their capacity as officers, or 
against property or funds owned or held 
by the Fund or by any officer in that 
capacity. It should be noted that, in the 
case of certain types of claims, notably 
tort claims and claims on patents, there 
are other specific provisions of law which 
govern the remedy available to claimants. 

Finally, paragraph (3) inserts a new 
second sentence in subsection (c) speci- 
fying that nothing in that subsection is 
to exempt the Fund or its operations from 
the application of title 28, United States 
Code, section 507 (b) and 2679, and title 
5, United States Code, section 316. 

Paragraph (4) inserts two new sub- 
sections in section 205. 

The new subsection (d) requires the 
Fund, in view of the fact that the Fund’s 
employees are covered by the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act and the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, to reimburse 
the civil service retirement and disability 
fund for the Government’s share of 
benefits applicable to Fund employees, 
to reimburse the Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Fund for payments made to Fund 
employees, and to reimburse the Treas- 
ury for that portion of the cost of ad- 
ministration of these funds attributable 
to Fund employees. The language of this 
provision is identical with the standard 
provision provided for all Government 
corporations in a pending amendment 
to the Government Corporation Control 
Act—H. R. 8332. 

In the new subsection (e), the first 
sentence transfers all assets of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund on the effective 
date of its incorporation to the assets of 
the new corporate entity on that date. 
The second sentence provides for the 
transfer of records, personnel, and prop- 
erty from the International Cooperation 
Administration, which now administers 
the Fund, to the new corporate entity. 
The third sentence specifies that all obli- 
gations and liabilities incurred against 
the Fund prior to its date of incorpora- 
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tion and outstanding as of that date, 
and all rights acquired for the benefit 
of or with respect to the Fund prior to 
that date and outstanding as of that 
date, shall, as of that date, become obli- 
gations, liabilities, and rights of the new 
corporate entity. The last sentence pro- 
vides that the person serving—pursuant 
to appointment and confirmation—as 
Manager of the Fund on the effective 
date of the Mutual Security Act of 1958 
may, after that date, serve in the suc- 
cessor office of Managing Director of 
the incorporated Fund without necessity 
for reappointment and reconfirmation. 

In 1954 when we revised the mutual 
security laws, there were some in Con- 
gress and in the executive branch who 
thought that we should put in a termina- 
tion date. I opposed this, saying that 
there should be no termination date in 
our efforts until we know the termination 
date of the Soviet conspiracy against the 
Free World. The Mutual Security Act of 
1954 has no termination date. We 
should not attempt to write one this 
year. Remember, this Fund is to replace 
grants, not private loans. Let us not 
leave grants permanent, and make loans 
temporary. 

Many people, remembering our experi- 
ence after World War I, consider that 
Government aid loans are just the same 
as grants and will never be paid back. 
The record since World War II shows 
they are wrong: 

Total United States foreign 
loans since 1945 as of Dec. 


Soh by ee RAS ae S $16, 020, 000, 000 
Principal collected 4, 824, 000, 000 
Interest collected 1, 987, 000, 000 

Total. 6, 811, 000, 000 


The DLF, up to April 15, had approved 
only $126,650,000 in loans, turned down 
$228,966,000 in proposals, and had under 
consideration $1,607,434,000 in applica- 
tions. 

There will be Members of Congress 
who will say that this cautious rate of 
commitment shows that no additional 
funds will be needed for next year. They 
are mistaken, 

Last week the House extended the 
lending authority of the Export-Import 
Bank from $5 to $7 billion, showing its 
overwhelming confidence in the opera- 
tion of this institution. In the report on 
that bill it was said: 

The actual use of the borrowing authority 
always lags behind the commitment of lend- 
ing authority. Typically there is a timelag 
between authorization of a loan and the 
actual disbursements under it. In the case 
of large development projects for example 
there may be a lag of as much as 4 or 5 


years before complete disbursements are 
made, 


On December 31, 1957, the lending 
authority committed was $4,466.3 and 
the borrowing authority used was $1,- 
487.3 in the Export-Import Bank. 

The borrowing authority must exist, 
however, before the commitment can be 
made. In its 24 years of operation, the 


Export-Import Bank has paid the 
United States Treasury $376 million in 
interest and dividends and has accumu- 
lated reserves and undivided profits of 
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$475 million. I can remember when 
this bank was in the experimental stage. 
First it was a corporation, then there 
was a trial period of running this bank 
as an administrative agency 5 years ago, 
but experience showed that the corpo- 
rate setup was the proper and effective 
one. 

The DLF corporation structure closely 
parallels the Export-Import Bank. It 
has a different function. The president 
of the Export-Import Bank, Sam 
Waugh, is on the board to contribute 
from the experience of the older institu- 
tion and to make sure the functions are 
kept separate. Perhaps it is too opti- 
mistic to hope for as profitable an opera- 
tion of the DLF. Let us remember, 
however, that in years to come, as we 
become increasingly a have-not in stra- 
tegic materials, we may find it increas- 
ingly profitable to be receiving payment 
of what we now call soft currency 
loans in strategic materials from pro- 
duction in new countries that our loans 
have helped to develop. We may well 
find that this mechanism, set up as an 
important weapon in the cold war, has 
not only served its purpose in this era, 
but is serving in times of peace, because 
experience tells us that we do our best 
business in peacetime with the more 
developed nations. 

Aside from details, what is this all 
about? In the Middle Ages in Durham, 
England, there was a man walking down 
the street and he saw some men working 
with stone near where the great cathe- 
dral was rising. He said to the first 
man, “What are you making?” And he 
said, “A penny a day.” He said to the 
next man, “What are you making?” 
And he said, “I am making a stone to fit 
on that stone.” He came to the third 
man and he said, “Old man, what are you 
making?” He said, “I am making a 
cathedral.” 

I suggest that a vote for this package 
of programs is making peace. There is 
a Peace Monumen at the bottom of 
Capitol Hill. It is a statue of two ladies 
in drapes like nightdresses weep- 
ing on each other’s shoulders. That is 
not my idea of peace. I believe peace 
is more dynamic than that. I believe 
that we want peace with justice under 
law and freedom, and we need to wage 
peace with the courage and skill we have 
devoted to war. 

The struggle is essentially spiritual. 
We have had many religious wars, but 
up to now we have never had the godly 
people lined up on one side against the 
godless. We free people of conflicting 
faiths owe our allegiance to a power 
higher than man. We are lined up 
against those who recognize no allegiance 
except to a manmade state. 

We will never have perfect peace, there 
will be perpetual warfare against the 
godless lawless elements at home and 
abroad, but I suggest that we may, un- 
der this program bring to pass the song 
of the angels long ago, “peace on earth 
for men of goodwill.” 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. IT ask this time just to 
get a little information. Are any funds 
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carried in this bill under defense sup- 
port or military equipment for Yugo- 
slavia or Poland? 

Mr. VORYS. No. Ofcourse, amounts 
for each country are classified. There 
is the possibility of obtaining funds for 
these countries under other provisions of 
this bill. My answer is accurate, how- 
ever, as to military aid and defense 
support. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD., 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to associate myself with the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] in the trib- 
ute he has paid to our Secretary of 
State. All Americans owe a debt of 
gratitude, and sincere congratulations to 
the Secretary of State upon his return 
from the NATO conference. He has 
proved his point that an unprepared, 
hastily-conceived summit conference 
would be worse than none at all, and has 
gained the substantial agreement of his 
colleagues on this vital point. 

For some time now, Mr. Dulles has 
been the object of unthinking, unin- 
formed, and often savage attack for his 
stubborn adherence to the idea that any 
summit meeting must be preceded by 
careful preparations. I feel certain that 
many of those people who were carried 
away by their emotions to call for a con- 
ference at any price, are today thanking 
the Secretary of State for his patient 
counsel and his calm manner of opposing 
their proposals, 

As a result of the NATO conference, 
there now appears to be virtual unanim- 
ity among the Free World nations that 
there will be no meeting just for the 
sake of meeting. Rather, there is a de- 
termination—refiecting the long-held 
views of Mr. Dulles—that a meeting 
should only be held if there is a reason- 
able prospect of reaching agreement on 
vital issues. The final communique of 
the NATO council likewise agrees with 
the Dulles position that heads-of-state 
meetings are not the only way, nor 
necessarily the way, for settling inter- 
national differences, and that if such 
conferences are held, they must be pre- 
ceded by careful and complete prepara- 
tory talks. 

That such a communique was forth- 
coming from Copenhagen can only be 
gaged as showing a remarkable job the 
Secretary of State has done. By ex- 
pounding his position reasonably and 
with patience, he has won the day. He 
has scored a notable diplomatic victory 
for himself, the United States and the 
Free World. 

Perhaps now the carping critics of 
this architect of our foreign policy will 
give a little more thought before they 
aim their verbal blasts. Maybe now 
those who have been so anxious to find 
fault with the Secretary of State’s diplo- 
matic maneuverings will come to the 
realization he has been largely right all 
along. Such a realization is long over- 
due. 

In the meantime, the climb to the sum- 
mit will continue. But, thanks to Mr. 
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Dulles’ dogged firmness and unwilling- 
ness to go at it willy-nilly, it will be a 
Sane and sound ascent. A conclave of 
heads-of-goverments may yet be held, 
but it will not be at any price. It will 
not be a propaganda stage for the Rus- 
sians to pop off on. 

By alerting the world to the pitfalls 
of an ill-planned summit conference, 
and by holding firm for the tested usages 
of the normal channels of diplomacy, 
the Secretary of State has performed a 
magnificent service. The peace of the 
world and the status of the Free World 
have been strengthened because of this. 

In the light of all these developments, 
it is to be hoped those who have been 
so anxious to criticize the Secretary of 
State will take a new look, unfettered 
by emotion or preconceived notions. I 
am confident they will then agree that 
John Foster Dulles deserves a lot more 
praise and applause and a lot less abuse 
and criticism for the fine job he is doing. 

We welcome the Secretary of State 
back. We commend him for a job well 
done. We wish him many more years of 
dedicated and ‘able work in behalf of the 
peace of the world and the welfare of 
the United States, 

Mr.MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. ZABLOCKI]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, as the 
gentleman knows, I share representa- 
tion with him for the great city of Mil- 
waukee. Our friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. O’Kon- 
sKI], just mentioned the appearance up 
in Milwaukee this last winter of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN] 
and the gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr, Merrow], where they gave an ex- 
planation of the mutual-security pro- 
gram somewhat similar to what they 
gave us here today. 

Would it surprise my colleague, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI], if I were to tell him that never 
have I received any complaint or inquiry 
from any of my constituents as to who 
picked up the check for their appear- 
ance there, but I received literally dozens 
of communications from members of 
both the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of Milwaukee and the AFL-CIO of Mil- 
waukee expressing their appreciation for 
the time and trouble which the gentle- 
men went to in coming to Milwaukee 
and putting across an explanation of the 
mutual security program. All of my 
correspondents felt it was presented 
with evident sincerity, scholarliness, and 
understanding. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. It does not surprise 
me at all. As a matter of fact, as I 
stated earlier, I received, two individual 
pieces of correspondence. It was quite 
obvious to me that these two people 
were definitely opposed to the foreign 
aid bill, and did not want to become in- 
formed on the purposes, progress, and 
success of the mutual assistance 
program. 

I am not one bit surprised that my 
colleague, who very ably represents the 
northern half of the greater metropoli- 
tan area of Milwaukee, has received 
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nothing but commendation of the ef- 
forts of the gentlemen from Missouri 
and New Hampshire. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI, I yield. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I want to apologize 
for interrupting on the gentleman’s time 
because the gentleman from Wisconsin 
always has a very worthwhile message to 
give. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I just want this time 
to make an important correction. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I am very happy to 
yield for a correction. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. For the information 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin I can 
assure him that neither the AFL-CIO 
nor the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
paid the expenses of these two gentle- 
men when they were in Wisconsin. Any 
statement to the contrary is untrue and 
misleading. The question still remains 
who did and why? 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
oh ay present. The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 54] 

Abbitt Everett Passman 
Addonizio Fallon Patman 
Anderson, Flood Philbin 

Mont. Fogarty Powell 
Anfuso Fountain Radwan 
Ashley Garmatz Rains 
Auchincloss Gregory Rhodes, Pa. 
Ayres Griffiths Riley 
Bailey Gross Robeson, Va 
Barden Hale Robison, N. ¥ 
Bass, N. H Harris Rodino 
Bass, Tenn. Healey Saund 

a Hébert Scott, N. O. 
Blatnik Hillings Scott, Pa. 
Bonner Holifield Sheehan 
Buckley Horan Shuford 
Burdick Jackson Smith, Miss. 
Byrd James Spence 
Carrigg Jenkins Steed 
Celler Kilburn Teague, Tex 
Chelf Kluczynski Teller 
Christopher Lennon Thomson, Wyo, 
Clark McCarthy Uliman 
Coad McCulloch Watts 
Cooley Machrowicz Wharton 
Coudert Mack, III. Whitener 
Cramer Madden Wier 
Davis, Tenn. Miller, N. Y. Williams, Miss 
Dent Moore Willis 
Dies Morris Wilson, Ind 
Dooley Multer W. 
Eberharter Norblad Zelenko 
Engle Osmers 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Boces, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 12181, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 329 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI] has 6 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys] in commending our acting chair- 
man, Dr. Morcan, on the expeditious 
handling, in an equitable and thorough 
manner, of the legislation before us in 
the hearings before our committee. 

I also want to take this opportunity 
to express my sincere regret that our dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Gorpon] and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] have de- 
cided that this will be their last session 
in Congress. They are well known for 
their untiring leadership and support of 
the mutual security program, and of 
other constructive foreign policy under- 
takings. We shall miss them greatly. 
We shall miss not only their contribu- 
tions to foreign policy legislation, but 
also to the many other legislative meas- 
ures which are considered and acted upon 
by this body. 

I wish, also, to commend the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN] and 
the gentleman from New Hampshire, 
(Mr. Merrow], who made a fine presen- 
tation just a short time before the 
quorum call. I admit that it is very 
difficult to follow such an excellent pres- 
entation; there is very little that can be 
added to their excellent remarks. They 
have done a terrific job in making this 
legislation better understood not only in 
the Congress but, also, throughout the 
width and breadth of the country. 

I also wish to express my appreciation 
to the staff for their assistance. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs 
spent many hours in hearings and study, 
and with the assistance of the staff, the 
diligent work of the committee members, 
I feel that this year we are presenting to 
the Congress one of the finest and best 
pieces of legislation in this regard that 
we can hope to justify, and justify in 
every particular. That is why, Mr. 
Chairman, I urge the approval of the 
mutual security bill before us. 

I was sorry to find that the minority 
views took the position frequently 
adopted by persons who have been 
staunchly opposed to our foreign policy 
program. They have decided not to 
support the bill largely on the ground 
that certain shortcomings in the admin- 
istration of the mutual security program 
rendered the program ineffective, 

The actual administration of this pro- 
gram has not been perfect; no one will 
argue this point. When you deal with 
problems as complex and diverse as our 
foreign policy, mistakes are bound to be 
made. The fact remains, however, that 
efforts are constantly being exerted both 
in the Congress and by the executive 
branch to improve the administration of 
the mutual security program. 

It gives me pleasure to advise my col- 
leagues that even after the committee 
reported this legislation, our studies con- 
tinued. As late as last week, the Sub- 
committee on the Far East looked into 
the alleged mess in Laos. Whether we 
like it or not, we must admit that every- 
thing is not in order in Laos; but we 
have suggested corrective measures, and 
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were assured that steps have been taken, 
and further ones will be taken, to rectify 
the situations. 

But to return to the point that I 
started to make: We must remember 
that the mutual security program has 
great validity of itself, and that its im- 
portance to our own Nation should be 
considered apart from any shortcomings 
in its administration. This does not 
mean that such shortcomings should be 
condoned; nothing of the sort. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
worked continuously for greater effi- 
ciency and economy. I shall continue to 
do so, and so will many of the other 
supporters of this legislation. I believe, 
however, that in deciding the merits of 
this program we should squarely face 
the following 3 questions: 

The first question is this, and I think 
it is very vital: Are the Communists’ 
designs for world domination real? And, 
if so, do they affect the security of our 
own country? 

If our reply to this question is in the 
negative then we can begin to save tre- 
mendous amounts of the taxpayers’ 
money by severely curtailing or elimi- 
nating our forty-odd-billion-dollar-a- 
year expenditures for national defense. 
In addition we can cut out the $2.4 bil- 
lion recommended in the bill before us— 
that is, if communism is not a threat. 

But who will maintain that com- 
munism is not a threat? If, therefore, 
we concede that the Communist threat 
is real, and that it does affect our own 
security, then we must take the neces- 
sary steps to protect ourselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Wisconsin 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. There is no doubt 
in my mind that the Communists have 
not abandoned their plans for world 
domination. They are trying to achieve 
that goal through subversion and 
through infiltration. More recently, 
they have emphasized what, in my opin- 
ion, constitutes a more dangerous policy 
embodied in a broad program of trade 
and economic cooperation with the un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world. 

The Communists are making head- 
way and the military power which backs 
all of their military programs continues 
to grow. 

In view of these facts, it would be un- 
wise on our part to cut corners on our 
security. We simply cannot afford to 
do that. In this regard we have ample 
evidence that our Nation derives a 
greater degree of security from the $2 bil- 
billion to $3 billion expenditures on 
the mutual security program than we 
could obtain by spending that money to 
increase our defense budget. 

It would be unwise, therefore, to aban- 
don this program, and nobody advocates 
that we abandon it. We could not hope 
to save money in this manner. On the 
contrary, the abandonment of the mu- 
tual security program would probably 
cost us more in the long run, without 
providing the protection resulting from 
overseas bases and from the economic 
and the military strength of our allies. 
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But, let us return to the three ques- 
tions. The second question is this: If 
the Communist threat is real, then is it 
better for our country to go it alone, to 
rely on our own defense, or to try to 
meet this threat together with other 
free nations? 

The preponderance of the evidence 
again points to the conclusion that the 
mutual security program has a direct 
and vital bearing on our own security 
and survival. 

‘Through this collective security under- 
taking, our defense against potential 
Communist aggression is strengthened 
by the resources, the production base, 
and the manpower of other free nations, 
not to mention, as I earlier stated, the 
numerous overseas bases which still re- 
main the first line of defense against 
Communist military expansion. 

The third question is this: Placing 
military consideration aside, are the 
other free nations important to our own 
economic progress and well-being, or 
would we be better off by abandoning our 
foreign trade and aid program? 

In this regard I believe that it is neces- 

sary for me to repeat what has been so 
ably stated earlier by previous speakers. 
I need not remind the membership of 
this body that our Nation is not self- 
sufficient; that our dependence upon 
foreign sources for certain raw mate- 
rials and other resources is expected to 
increase in the years to come. Those 
sources must continue to be open to us 
if we expect to advance in increasing 
materially the welfare of our people, and 
in stimulating our national economic 
progress. 

Some people have criticized the mu- 
tual security program asa failure, Now, 
who could be a better judge of whether 
our program is a failure than those 
Americans who are abroad in one ca- 
pacity or another, who have an oppor- 
tunity to observe the assistance program 
at firsthand? The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in February 
of this year made a survey of the views 
of American businessmen in foreign 
countries on the operation of the for- 
eign aid program. On page 936 of the 
-hearings there is a report on the survey. 
This report presents opinions of Ameri- 
can representatives of overseas branches 
or subsidiaries of United States-owned 
companies on such questions as the fol- 
lowing: Is foreign aid effective? Can it 
be improved? Has it helped to stimulate 
private investment? How do foreign 
peoples view the program? How did 
they react on the Russian sputniks? 

It is interesting to note that the re- 
sponse to the questionnaire was excel- 
lent. Some 300 replies were received 
from 65 countries in Europe, the Middle 
East, Africa, the Far East, Southeast 
Asia, and Latin America. Only 4 re- 
spondents, 2 from Europe and 2 from 
Latin America, felt that our foreign aid 
program should be eliminated. This is 
a very small percentage—4 out of 300. 

Furthermore, we all know that the 
United States is one of the chief export- 
ing nations of the world. Our export 
industries provide jobs to an estimated 
4.5 million Americans. We need markets 
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for those goods and services, and we 
need countries in the Free World who 
are willing and able to purchase our ex- 
ports. Our investment in economic aid 
and technical assistance to other friend- 
ly nations, which amounts to some $600 
million in the bill before us, constitutes 
a farsighted and profitable investment 
in our own future prosperity. 

Now these are the issues that we must 
keep in mind. These are the issues upon 
which we should decide to support, or 
to reject, the legislation before us. I 
believe that if we earnestly refiect upon 
these issues, we shall conclude that the 
bill must be approved in our national 
interest. 

Some of the critics of the bill main- 
tain that the authorization of new ex- 
penditures is not necessary because there 
are unexpended balances in the mutual 
security program, and complain that the 
Congress is losing control over the pro- 
gram. Let us take a closer look at these 
allegations. 

The report submitted by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs contains an 
analysis of the pipeline, and points up 
the existence of similar balances in all 
Government departments. Unexpended 
balances are not unique to the mutual 
security program. They are, however, 
necessary to the effective administration 
of the program. If one studies the fig- 
ures in the President’s budget for the 
next year, the only conclusion that can 
be drawn is that the mutual security 
program is in better financial shape than 
some other Government programs. 

There was a time when it could be 
argued with reason that the program 
was overfunded. This is not the case 
today. At present, annual appropria- 
tions about equal current expenditures. 
But, in addition, we must remember that 
long-lead items have to be financed out 
of appropriated dollars. The long-lead 
items make the unexpended balances 
necessary, and these balances are not 
excessive. 

The complaints about the loss of Con- 
gressional control over the military as- 
sistance program particularly empha- 
sizes no-year funds. There may be some- 
thing to this criticism, and I personally 
believe that effective Congressional con- 
trol is necessary for the proper imple- 
mentation of this and of any other pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, it remains a fact 
that it was the Congress that authorized 
no-year funds and finally appropriated 
funds last year to remain available for 
obligation through December 1958. Con- 
gress made this determination because 
many Members realized that one way to 
assure a more careful handling of the 
mutual security money was to take off 
some of the pressure to obligate or else— 
else lose the money. 

It would seem to me that hasty ob- 
ligations to beat a deadline can be much 
more wasteful and undesirable than 
slower and more carefully planned ob- 
ligations—even though the latter may 
be permitted by Congress to continue 
over a period of time exceeding a single 
fiscal year. 

If we lived in a nicely patterned world 
where every move was known and logi- 
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cally ordered, perhaps we could vote all 
of our assistance on the basis of specific 
projects, for given countries, with neat 
little time schedules attached to them. 
Unfortunately, the conditions which our 
mutual security program has to face are 
not of this type. We are, in a sense, 
shooting at a moving target. Conse- 
quently, flexibility is an essential ingre- 
dient of an effective program. It is in 
the recognition of the fluid world situa- 
tion that the majority is recommending 
a contingency fund and special assist- 
ance. 

Some of the opponents of this legisla- 
tion rely on the Comptroller General’s 
reports to build a case against the pro- 
gram. Their observations leave the im- 
pression that laxity was—and is— 
rampant. Nowhere is there reference to 
corrective measures taken, often on the 
initiative of the executive branch itself. 
The Comptroller General reported to the 
committee that— 

We have noted significant improvements 
in the actions taken by the Department of 


Defense with respect to the matters reported 
by this office. 


Another committee of Congress com- 
mended the Department of Defense for 
the speed with which it instituted re- 
forms in the program. 

The supporters of this legislation are 
no less concerned about the elimination 
of waste and inefficiency. That is the 
reason the Foreign Affairs Committee 
started its hearings with testimony from 
the Comptroller General. I direct your 
attention to the following remarks in 
the majority report: 

There are limits on the extent to which 
legislative action can bring about improve- 
ment in administrative judgment and pro- 
cedure. The committee has, however, re- 
duced the authorizations for certain phases 
of the mutual security program in the be- 
lief that a restriction on the funds available 
should lead to greater austerity in the types 
of assistance rendered to such countries and 
a limitation of expenditures to items of 


higher priority than has sometimes been the 
case in the past. 


Mr. Chairman, I am aware of the fact 
that other arguments have been raised 
against the mutual security program. 
They do not destroy the validity of this 
program. They will be answered by other 
Members, and I do not wish to monop- 
olize the floor by reviewing each of them 
in turn. 

In the ultimate analysis, I believe that 
we must make our decision on the legis- 
lation before us simply by considering the 
vital bearing of the mutual security pro- 
gram upon the security and potential 
economic growth of our Nation. If we 
look upon it that way, I am confident 
that the bill will receive overwhelming 
approval. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. Dawson]. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp 
with reference to an amendment a copy 
of which I have forwarded to each Mem- 
ber this morning, relating to the budg- 
eting and reporting of counterpart funds, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it isso ordered. There was no objection. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, this morning each Member of the 
House received a copy of an amendment 
I intend to offer at the proper time to 
the mutual security extension bill before 
us today. I want to take this opportunity 
to explain the purpose of my amendment 
in detail and to urge members to give it 
their support. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not a Member 
of this House or of the other body who 
has not been damaged by repeated re- 
ports of the abuse by Members of Con- 
gress or its employees of the expenditure 
of counterpart funds. Publicity attend- 
ant upon a recent free-spending, free- 
wheeling tour of Europe by two em- 
ployees of the other body resulted in their 
dismissal. This action, plus the secrecy 
which prevents even Members of Con- 
gress from examining counterpart fund 
expenditures, leaves a large segment of 
the public convinced that Members of 
Congress are wasting these United 
States-owned foreign currency funds. 

It is time we corrected this situation. 
I am confident that if in the future we 
require our committees to budget and 
account for the expenditure of counter- 
part funds, the public would be convinced 
once and for all that they are not being 
misspent. 

It is only proper that we treat counter- 
part funds just as we do any other public 
money. We surround ourselves and the 
executive and judicial branches of Gov- 
ernment with restrictions to prevent the 
waste of our taxpayers’ dollars. We re- 
quire the same justifications from the 
executive agencies in the expenditure of 
counterpart funds. It is indefensible for 
us to exempt ourselves from these re- 
quirements. 

Our major duty as Members of the 
House is to decide how our people’s 
money should be spent and by whom. 
This is our major assignment. Under 
the present procedures of spending coun- 
terpart funds, however, we are deprived 
of the opportunity of even trying to carry 
out this assignment. As Members of 
Congress, we have absolutely no oppor- 
tunity to approve or disapprove of the 
amount of our people’s money—as rep- 
resented in counterpart funds—our own 
committees of Congress are spending. 
Any legislation that prevents us, and 
them, from knowing before hand how 
their money is to be spent is not right. 

The amendment I am proposing will 
correct this situation. It simply pro- 
vides that the expenditure of counter- 
part funds by Congressional committees 
shall be treated as other committee ex- 
penditures. Counterpart funds will still 
be available for investigations. But if 
my amendment is approved, counterpart 
fund expenditures will be charged 
against committee appropriations previ- 
ously approved by Congress. In other 
words, for every dollar’s equivalent spent 
in counterpart funds by a committee, a 
dollar in the committee’s regular appro- 
priation will be returned to the Treas- 
ury. Since the House already has ap- 
proved committee budgets for the cur- 
rent year, I have made my amendment 
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applicable to the next and succeeding 
sessions of Congress. 

This amendment would require all 
committees to anticipate their overall 
expenditures, including the dollar equiv- 
alents of counterpart funds, and justify 
that appropriation before Congress. We 
do not intend to appropriate counterpart 
funds directly. The entire amount jus- 
tified would be made available to the 
committee in United States dollars. But 
as counterpart funds replaced these dol- 
lar appropriations, the dollars would be 
returned to the Treasury. 

Certainly, this legislation should not 
operate to discourage the expenditure of 
counterpart funds for necessary Congres- 
sional investigations overseas. These in- 
vestigations more than pay for them- 
selves in money saved. I am convinced 
that Congress would be perfectly will- 
ing to approve any justifiable increase 
in budget requests by these committees 
as a result of the new accounting meth- 
ods my amendment would require. 

If a committee of Congress can justify 
an increase in its budget of $100,000 per 
year as a result of this new procedure, 
the House will, I am sure, authorize that 
increase. If the committee can use 
counterpart funds to meet a portion of 
its travel cost, it should certainly do so. 
But it should not—as is presently the 
case—justify an expenditure of $100,000 
and then supplement this budget 
with unregulated and unappropriated 
amounts of foreign currency. 

This amendment has been carefully 
drawn. It is sound legislation. It 
should be adopted. Only by this means 
will we convince the public that our fail- 
ure to require disclosure of the use of 
counterpart funds, means we have some 
reason to keep their use hidden. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
12 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
would like to express my appreciation to 
the acting chairman of this committee, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Morcan]. In the conduct of the hear- 
ings, he was patient and yet expeditious. 
I thought he handled the committee ex- 
tremely well. I want to commend him 
for it. I also want to join those who 
have spoken about our chairman, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GORDON], 
and one of the ranking minority mem- 
bers, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys]. Both of them have announced 
that they will not be in the House and, 
of course, will not be on the committee 
next year. Although from time to time 
we may have had differences of opinion 
upon legislation, they were always un- 
derstanding and tolerant and have been 
real friends of mine. I say to both that 
they will be missed by me and by all the 
other members of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, many of those of us 
who oppose the mutual security bill of 
1958 have expressed our opposition pre- 
viously. We have done this in the course 
of debate on the floor and have also 
issued minority reports. Minority views 
have been prepared again this year and 
may be found in the report on the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1958 beginning at 
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page 109. T feel an obligation, which I 
am sure is shared by others in this House, 
to reexamine and restate our very real 
and sincere objections to this program. 

Basically, I would say that my objec- 
tion to our foreign-aid program is that 
it has not accomplished and is not now 
achieving the results which its propo- 
nents claim for it. If it were doing all 
that its enthusiastic supporters allege, 
there certainly would not be the com- 
plaint arising with respect to its policies 
and administration and, moreover, the 
beneficial results would be much more 
spectacular than they are. 

Let us examine some of the specific ob- 
jections to this proposal. In the first 
place, it is contended that this bill is 
overfunded—that is, that there is more 
money available than is necessary or 
prudent. We dealt with that in our com- 
mittee report on pages 109 and 110. I 
think this is so important that I here 
repeat what we said there: 

The mutual security program is over- 
funded. It is estimated that as of June 30, 
1958, there will be a total unexpended bal- 
ance of $5,194,922,000. To this the bill under 
consideration adds a new authorization of 
$2,958,900,000. In addition, the appropria- 
tion request includes $644,192,500 which was 
authorized last year. This will make a total 
dollar pipeline of $8,798,014,500. There must 
also be added, however, a total of $1,861,- 
887,000 in unexpended mutual security local 
currencies and Public Law 480 currencies 
administered by mutual security agencies. 
There must also be added the anticipated 
deposits during fiscal year 1959 of additional 
local currencies similar to those above of 
$1,469,406,000. These sums when added to- 
gether mean that there will be $12,129,- 
307,500 in the pipeline consisting of $8,798,- 
014,500 in dollars and $3,331,293,000 in local 
currencies. 


By way of comparison, the amount 
spent for the program in fiscal 1957 was 
approximately $3.7 billion. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen 
that there will be more money avail- 
able, both in dollars and local currencies, 
for the coming fiscal year that is neces- 
sary. Even if expenditures continue at 
the present rate, such an amount could 
not be used. In this bill as in others in 
recent years, we have seen an increasing 
tendency to make broader, less specific 
authorizations. In other words, the 
authorizations are not broken down in 
detail by countries or even by regions, 
but are in the broadest terms possible. 
That—when taken together with the 
power of transferability already vested 
in the Executive by existing legislation— 
is a still further step in the direction of 
loss of Congressional control over the 
funds and over the program. It must 
be pointed out also that last year the 
legislation authorized the military as- 
sistance funds on a no-year basis. This 
would have meant the funds would 
have remained available until expended. 
However, the appropriation bill did limit 
these funds to December 31, 1958—a wise 
step, in my opinion. 

The bill this year does take a step in 
the right direction by requiring more 
careful planning of programs than has 
heretofore been the case, I think this 
improves the legislation. 
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Referring again to the loss of Congres- 
sional control—this is a matter which 
has concerned many of us very deeply 
over the years. For the reasons just 
mentioned, and many others, the control 
and direction of this program have 
passed increasingly out of Congressional 
hands and into the Executive. I feel 
that this is basically a responsibility of 
the Congress and that we should make 
every effort, if the program continues, 
to recapture basic control and direction 
of it. 

Both the Comptroller General and the 
Government Operations Committee of 
the House have been critical of the lack 
of planning that exists in this program; 
of the administration of it, and of the 
lack of audit. These are factors which 
should give us the very greatest concern. 
A reading of the testimony will point out 
many deficiencies in this program—too 
many for me to detail here. 

For example, however, we have estab- 
lished a Development Loan Fund which 
is admittedly designed to make soft 
loans abroad. These loans, over the ob- 
jection of some of us, may be made to 
nations, corporations, or individuals in 
foreign lands. How can we justify this 
program when many of our own small- 
business men are unable to get loans to 
permit them to continue their own busi- 
nesses here? 

Another basic objection which I have 
had for some time to this program is the 
fact that we do not distinguish suffi- 
ciently in passing out benefits under it 
between friends and those who occupy 
positions as neutrals or even less. We 
‘cannot expect to instill confidence in 
‘countries which are friendly to us—and 
there are many of them throughout the 
world—unless we show that we appre- 
ciate their friendship and steadfastness. 
If we give dollars and equipment to 
countries who are neutral or openly op- 
posed to us, we are saying in effect to 
nations throughout the world that they 
can participate just as fully if they re- 
main neutral as if they take a forthright 
position on the side of freedom and the 
Western World. This very seriously 
weakens the whole program and many 
mations ask more or less openly why 
they should aline themselves with the 
freedom-loving nations of the world 
when they can get just as much assist- 
ance from us and still remain openly 
friendly to the Communist bloc. 

To the extent that this bill or any 
other effort encourages friendly relations 
between persons throughout the world, 
it is good. Basically, that is the means 
by which our problem of international 
living together can be solved—in this 
way we get to know and understand each 
other as individuals. Then those who 
live under 8 dictatorial governments 

can appreciate the meaning of personal 
freedom and self-government. 

We have said many times that we can- 
not win friends by dollars alone. Time 
after time this has been demonstrated to 
be true. To try to put it on that basis is 
to emphasize materialism—the very 
thing upon which the Communists place 
so much stress. 
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We must not continue on the assump- 
tion that the giving of American dollars 
or American goods is necessarily the way 
to win friends among the nations of the 
world. We must rather stress the ideals 
which have made and preserved this Na- 
tion of ours. We must—in all humility— 
bring education, guidance, and leader- 
ship to those countries in which they 
would be welcome. We must try to teach 
men everywhere to govern themselves 
wisely and to protect the rights of in- 
dividuals. We must bring into our rela- 
tionships with other nations our belief in 
God, our dedication to the rights and 
dignity of the individual, and the con- 
viction that government exists for men 
and not men for government. When we 
place the greatest emphasis upon those 
things rather than upon the monetary 
and material aspects of the foreign aid 
program, then I am sure we will have one 
around which all men can rally. 

Since the present measure does not 
meet these basic requirements, I must 
oppose it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR] 
has expired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
an additional minute to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Apar] that he may 
answer a question. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I want to compli- 
ment my colleague from the Fourth 
District of Indiana for his forthright 
statement. I think he has expressed 
the opinion and sentiment of a great 
many who if they had the courage to 
do so, and it takes courage, would say 
we are not going to support some of the 
provisions of the bill. 

I wish to ask the gentleman this one 
question. I have been here only 8 years, 
but each time this program has come up 
for discussion on the floor of the House 
the question has been raised if this was 
the last time we would have to appro- 
priate money for this program; and I 
am asking the gentleman now if he 
thinks this will be the last time we will 
have this program before us? How long 
does the gentleman think it will con- 
tinue? 

Mr. ADAIR. It has been made very 
clear by executive department witnesses 
before the committee that so far as 
can be seen this is a permanent pro- 
gram. We will be asked to appropriate 
money year after year for the foresee- 
able future. 

Mr. BEAMER. May I ask one final 
question? I want to commend the gen- 
tleman and I want to ask him if he does 
not think it would probably be wiser if 
we did something to help American in- 
dustry, small business, and the people 
whose unemployment compensation has 
expired than to send so much money 
overseas? 

Mr. ADAIR. I certainly agree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
York [Mrs. KELLY]. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I, too, want to join my colleagues in 
taking a few moments of my time to refer 
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briefly to several members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Iam very happy, as 
all of you are, to have our chairman, the 
gentleman from Ilinois, back with us. 
I regret deeply that he has decided to 
return to private life. I do hope, how- 
ever, he will have many years of hap- 
piness. 

And, being nonpartisan in these mat- 
ters, I would like to make the same obser- 
vation to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys], who has contributed so much to 
the work of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, even though many times I have dis- 
agreed with him. I know we regret that 
he is leaving the House. 

I could go on with more tributes to 
members of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, but there is one in particular I would 
wish to mention, and that is the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Saunp]. Ifeel 
that he, in his trip to the Far East this 
year, has done more for the understand- 
ing of this program than any other per- 
son. I would like to call the attention 
of the membership to the fact that Life 
magazine has one complete issue devoted 
to this trip he took last fall. I regret 
very much that I was not able to be pres- 
ent in New York when he received the 
Lord & Taylor award for his work, 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure we will never 
legislate a perfect bill. The bill before 
the House today is no exception. There 
is much in this bill to which I take ex- 
ception. However, in weighing the im- 
perfections against the good in this bill 
I feel that I must support the bill for the 
reason that it is to the credit side and is 
for the common weal. I intend, however, 
to support any amendments I feel will 
enhance the basic policy in this legisla- 
tion; but, on the other hand, I will not 
support amendments to cut the authori- 
zation to a figure which I feel will be det- 
rimental to the implementation of the 
United States foreign policy, which is 
the purpose of this legislation. 

Under the guidance of our very able 
acting chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania Mr. Morcan]—and I do 
want to say at this point that it is most 
difficult to be an acting chairman, but 
Mr. Morcan, and I should say Dr. 
Morcan at this point, was most kind, 
most helpful not only in his considera- 
tion of all the members of the commit- 
tee but also in particular to the view- 
points of the chairman. I feel that in 

cutting this bill $339 million we, in the 
terms of his profession, Doctor, did 
enough surgery. Therefore, I will not 
support any cutting amendments. 

This bill, to me, is diplomatically sound 
and economically sound. Our respon- 
sibility as a nation is in proportion to 
our power. The United States is the eco- 
nomic giant of the Free World. We have 
power to help or to hurt the Free World. 

The situation today is the most criti- 
calin history. We have in the past sup- 
ported international cooperation. Upon 
this principle, Mr. Chairman, the United 
States rebuilt the economic strength for 
the recovery of a broken world after the 
last World War. We know that future 
peace and hopes for our very survival 
are dependent upon international co- 
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operation. It is up to the United States 
to exert leadership. 

Last fall the Communists’ scientific 
mastery over Nature was exposed. It 
shattered the leadership of the United 
States. This was almost the final blow 
to the inconsistent operation of the 
United States foreign policy of the last 
few years. It is now up to the United 
States to rise to this new challenge, to 
face the reality of the new era, and not 
to cling to the comfortable image of the 
past. In this era of unprecedented 
change, the United States must lead the 
Free World in accepting this challenge 
we face with courage, with strength, with 
faith, and with hope. We must prevent 
the nations of the Free World from slid- 
ing into dangerous complacency. The 
advocates and the opponents of this bill 
must resolve what will serve the com- 
mon good. We, the representatives of 
the United States, must make that de- 
cision at the end of this argument on 
this bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to address 
myself for a few moments to several fea- 
tures in H. R. 12181. Section 102 of the 
bill adds new language which is intended 
to stimulate cooperative efforts among 
the NATO members in the production 
and procurement of military equipment. 
You know, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization is the backbone of Western 
alliance. The 15-nation pact represents 
the Western defense against Soviet ag- 
gression. 

Section 102 of the bill, initiated by 
the committee, adds new language to 
section 105 of the act and is intended 
to stimulate cooperative efforts among 
the NATO members in the production 
and procurement of military equipment. 
During the course of the hearings the 
committee heard testimony concerning 
a highly classified military procurement 
and production program which in the 
opinion of the witnesses and of the com- 
mittee is of utmost urgency. At present 
this procurement program is being car- 
ried out by the individual members of 
NATO. Although there is cooperation 
among the various nations, the actual 
production and procurement are not 
controlled and coordinated from a sin- 
gle point. This program should be given 
an even higher priority and should be 
handled in such a way that the pro- 
curement and production are coordi- 
nated by the authority of the North 
Atlantic Council (or by a special agency 
thereof) rather than by the individual 
countries and the individual manufac- 
turers. In this way it is hoped that 
the production will be made more eco- 
nomical and that the end product will 
be distributed in accordance with the 
highest priority military needs. 

There was also testimony concerning 
proposed regional management for 
spare parts in Europe through the me- 
dium of a combined agency. The estab- 
lishment of such an agency would result 
in the more efficient and economical 
production and distribution of spare 
parts. 

Encouragement should be given to the 
NATO countries to purchase for them- 
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selves, subject to appropriate coordina- 
tion by NATO, weapons and equipment 
produced outside the United States in 
accordance with NATO plans. 

There is no disagreement that the 
NATO alliance has been notably suc- 
cessful. It has enabled us to stem the 
Communist tide that was sweeping west- 
ward through Europe in the early post- 
war days. This tide has to some extent 
been reversed, because it is evident that 
NATO and the assistance which the 
United States has provided to Europe 
under the mutual-security program have 
exercised a profound psychological influ- 
ence throughout all of Europe. Signs of 
strain in Eastern Europe can be attrib- 
uted, at least in part, to this influence. 

The funds requested for fiscal year 
1959 for Western Europe are essentially 
for a military and defense support pro- 
gram. Of the approximately $281 mil- 
lion proposed for Europe, $251 million 
is related directly to defense; that is, 
$206.5 million for military assistance and 
$45 million for defense support. 

In comparison, the European NATO 
countries devoted to defense in 1957 an 
estimated $13 billion. In addition the Eu- 
ropean countries have provided the bulk 
of the manpower for NATO forces, have 
contributed valuable bases, airfields, 
depots, and other installations. It is im- 
portant to remember that military sales 
of equipment to NATO countries in fiscal 
year 1957 were approximately $300,- 
700,000. Military aid to some European 
countries is now programed on a sales 
basis, except for advanced weapons re- 
quirements. This shift from grant aid to 
military sales is a factor in the reduced 
fiscal year 1959 request for conventional 
material. 

Past military assistance programs 
placed a great emphasis for providing 
the NATO countries with conventional 
equipment for defense purposes. Never- 
theless, continuing assistance of this type 
is to some of our allies still required. 

In order to fully appreciate and prop- 
erly evaluate the effectiveness of the 
military-assistance program as a deter- 
rent to Soviet aggression, we must take 
into account recent developments in our 
strategic planning and foreign policy. 
As a result of an increase in Soviet mili- 
tary power and striking evidence of So- 
viet technological progress, our country 
was concerned over the maintenance 
and modernization of our own and 
NATO's defense in view of the Soviet 
threat to the United States and the Free 
World. 

While we all recognize the need for a 
strong defense, many of us are properly 
concerned over the mounting costs in- 
volved and the vast effort in research 
and development which is necessary in 
this age of missiles and nuclear weapons, 
The answer to this problem has been 
solved by determining that it is neces- 
sary to pool the resources of the Free 
World in a more rational division of ef- 
fort between allies, which would result 
ehe elimination of waste and duplica- 

n. 

The NATO heads of government at 
their meeting in Paris last December 
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considered the problem of meeting the 
increasing costs of defense without seri- 
ously reducing the military strength of 
NATO. It was determined to strive for 
as high a degree of standardization and 
integration as possible, to take additional 
measures to promote the coordination of 
research, development, and manufacture 
of modern weapons, and to increase the 
effectiveness of national efforts through 
the pooling of scientific facilities and 
information and the sharing of tasks. 
The accomplishments that have resulted 
from this agreement are: First, NATO 
deployment of IRBM'’s; second, estab- 
lishment of NATO atomic stockpile sys- 
tem; third, closer coordination of NATO 
forces; fourth, increased scientific and 
technical cooperation; fifth, revision of 
NATO forces requirements; and sixth, 
coordinated production of advanced 
weapons. The agreement concluded 
with the United Kingdom to deploy the 
much needed intermediate range ballis- 
tic missile to European nations, as the 
first increment, will measurably increase 
the capability for immediate retaliation. 
These efforts on the part of our allies 
should in the long run measurably dee 
crease NATO’s reliance on the United 
States. 

Modernization of allied air forces 
through the mutual-security program 
was begun last year. Sufficient ad- 
vances have been made in certain NATO 
countries in the production of a NATO 
lightweight ground-support fighter 
plane. Aircraft, like missiles, will be al- 
located to countries with the highest 
priorities upon the military advice of the 
Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, 
and the recommendation of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The new language add- 
ed to the present bill is intended to 
stimulate cooperative efforts among the 
NATO members in the production and 
procurement of military equipment. 

Only two NATO countries—Greece 
and Turkey—are receiving defense sup- 
port. Without such assistance these 
countries could not maintain the mili- 
tary strength made necessary by virtue 
of their geographical position and eco- 
nomic condition. 

I have attempted to show that our 
military-aid program for the European 
area is a worthwhile investment since it 
is consistent with our United States pol- 
icy that the defense of Western Europe 
is inherent in the defense of the United 
States. 

Section 518 to me is most important. 
It calls for a review of this legislation 
and its impact upon the United States 
economy and, I hope, will include the 
impact on the nations to whom we are 
giving aid. I had a similar amendment 
along this line, but I withdrew it when 
the committee adopted this new lan- 
guage. My amendment called for a re- 
view of all aspects of United States for- 
eign policies upon the recipient country 
and upon United States economy. We 
in Foreign Affairs Committee will con- 
duct such a review. 

Despite the clear evidence that the 
mutual-security program provides em- 
ployment for a large number of Ameri- 
can citizens and provides business for 
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American concerns and for the Ameri- 
can farmer, the committee is aware that 
there may be a possibility of adverse 
economic impact on specific segments of 
American industry. Consequently, the 
committee inserted the new section 518 
which calls for an annual review of op- 
erations under the Development Loan 
Fund and under defense support to de- 
termine their impact on the United 
States economy, with particular refer- 
ence to areas of labor surplus. This 
annual review is to be accomplished by a 
committee composed of the Secretaries 
of State, Treasury, Commerce, Labor, 
and Agriculture. The committee is to 
report its findings to the President and 
to the Congress. This provision will in- 
sure a thorough review once a year of 
the economic impact of the Development 
Loan Fund and defense support on the 
American economy and should help to 
insure that any adverse impact will be 
rectified. 

I firmly believe, Mr. Chairman, that 
we need to centralize and harmonize the 
impact of all the United States finan- 
cial policy of foreign assistance or not 
only the economy of the United States 
but upon the recipient countries. 

There is another section, section 517, 
which I would like to speak about. This 
calls for new procedures as to the obli- 
gation of the mutual security funds. It 
delays the obligation of these funds until 
adequate planning has taken place. 

Now, for a moment, Mr. Chairman, in 
my remaining time I would like to dis- 
cuss the minority report. There is 
much in this minority report to which 
I agree. However, I do not agree with 
the conclusions. I do not believe that 
the United States desires to purchase 
friends. I feel that we desire to re- 
kindle the hopes and determinations of 
the peoples of the Free World to remain 
free and to become free and independ- 
ent. 

Page 110 of the report reads: 

Much of the equipment furnished under 
the military assistance program—which, in- 
cidentally, is frequently obsolete and obso- 
lescent—is by the executive branch's own 
admission used in countries in which there 
are no United States bases and in countries 
having no relation to the base complex. 
This equipment would have no effect against 
major Soviet aggression. In many instances 
the forces supported have no relation to our 


retaliatory forces or to our ability to with- 
stand Soviet assault. 


I do not want nations of the world 
dependent upon retaliation. I want 
them strong—to defend themselves from 
aggression and subversion. To cut the 
assistance to these nations would make 
them dependent on United States re- 
taliation. 

The report states that Congress has 
lost control over the foreign aid pro- 
- gram. The foreign aid program was 
weakened and Congress lost insight into 
its operations when—under this admin- 
istration—responsibility for the program 
was divided between the Defense De- 
partment and the State Department. 

The basic law could be amended to 
give this dual responsibility to one per- 
son as it was under the previous admin- 
istration, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from New York IMrs. 
KELLY] has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentlewoman 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-three 
Members are present, not a quorum, 

The Clerk will call the roll, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No, 55] 

Addonizio Dies Miller, N. Y. 
Albert Dixon Moore 
Anderson, Dooley Morris 

Mont. Eberharter Norblad 
Anfuso Everett Norrell 
Ashley Evins Powell 
Auchincloss Fountain Radwan 
Ayres Gordon 
Barden Green, Oreg. Reece, Tenn 
Barrett Green, Pa. Rhodes, Pa 
Bass, N. H. Gregory Robison, N. Y 
Bass, Tenn, Gross Scott, N. O. 
Baumhart Gubser Sheehan 
Blatnik Hale Sheppard 
Bonner Harris Shuford 
Buckley Harvey Smith, Miss. 
Burdick Hébert Steed 
Byrd Hillings Taylor 
Carrigg Horan Teague, Tex. 
Celler Jackson Teller 
Chelf James Thomson, Wyo. 
Christopher Jenkins Uliman 
Clark Kilburn Vinson 
Clevenger Kluczynski Watts 
Coad Lennon Wharton 
Cooley McCarthy Whitener 
Coudert McCulloch Wier 
Cramer Machrowicz Williams, Miss. 
Davis, Tenn. Mack, III. Willis 
Dawson, Ill. Madden Wilson, Ind. 
Dent Magnuson Winstead 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bocas, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 12181 and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 331 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, in the 
foreign-aid bill which is how before us, 
there is a provision which would allow 
the continuation of military and eco- 
nomic aid to the Communist regime of 
Yugoslavia. This is an issue which dis- 
turbs many Members of Congress. On 
the one hand we are compelled to spend 
billions of dollars for an adequate na- 
tional defense, along with additional 
billions of dollars in foreign aid, all be- 
cause of the threat to our survival 
caused by the conspiracy of commu- 
nism. On the other hand, Congress now 
finds itself in the contradictory position 
of being asked to authorize public funds 
for the strengthening of Tito and his 
Communist regime in Yugoslavia. 

Of late, the Communist Russian and 
Yugoslav Embassies here in Washington 
have made brazen attempts to directly 
propagandize Members of Congress. 
Last week the Russian Embassy sent di- 
rectly to Members of Congress, not 
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through the President or the Secretary 
of State as protocol and long standing 
precedent require, a propaganda mes- 
sage expressing the Communist views on 
how world tensions should be reduced. 
Clearly this is an official Communist ef- 
fort to go over the heads of the President 
and the Secretary of State who are re- 
sponsible for making arrangements for 
any conference with the Russians and 
the agenda for such a conference. The 
implication is that the present Russian 
Ambassador intends to try out a new 
bag of propaganda tricks on the Con- 
gress in an effort to cause division and 
exploit political conflict on the Ameri- 
can scene. 

The Washington Embassy of Commu- 
nist Yugoslavia has now joined in this 
propaganda effort directed at Congress. 
Only yesterday I received at my home a 
stack of Communist propaganda mate- 
rial from the Yugoslav information cen- 
ter. Among this material was a speech 
of the Dictator Tito in which he blamed 
the United States for world tensions, 
condemned NATO, charged the United 
States with military encirclement of the 
Soviet Union and its Communist satel- 
lites, accused the United States of inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of Indo- 
nesia, and generally parroted the Mos- 
cow line on all other basic problems of 
the day. I assume that all Members of 
Congress received this propaganda 
handout. 

Tito, in this speech to which I refer, 
announced no further assistance was 
needed from the United States. It will 
be recalled that originally assistance was 
extended to Communist Yugoslavia be- 
cause of the military threat posed 
against it by the Soviet Union. That 
has always been the justification offered 
by the Department of State for giving 
help to Tito. Now, Tito himself tells 
us he no longer needs our assistance, 
when he made this statement in his 
speech, a copy of which the Yugoslav 
Information Center sent to my home: 

However, after our visits to the Soviet 
Union in the summer and at the end of 
September 1956, and under the influence of 
strong propaganda on the part of the reac- 
tionary papers in the West, President Eisen- 
hower cancelled the further delivery of 
planes and other heavy armament to Yugo- 
slavia while the delivery of spare parts and 
similar equipment continued. This did not 
affect us much, because already at that time 
we had estimated that there was no danger 
of an aggression threatening Yugoslavia and 
that there would follow a period of im- 
proved relations with the Soviet Union and 
the other peoples’ democracies after the visit 
of the Soviet delegation to Beograd and the 
adoption of the Beograd Declaration. 


Since its beginning in 1948 I have 
been a strong supporter of the foreign- ' 
aid program. I did so because of my 
conviction that we serve our own best 
interests when we assist free and 
friendly governments to become strong 
enough to resist internal Communist 
subversion and militarily prepared to 
stand up to armed Communist aggres- 
sion. In the spirit of seeking to pre- 
serve a foreign-aid program which 
would further these original purposes I 
have engaged in extensive research on 
the question of where Tito and his re- 
gime stand in relation to the interna- 
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tional Communist conspiracy which is 
headed by the Russian imperialists, In 
this work I have had the assistance of 
other Americans who have made first- 
hand studies of Titoism and have per- 
sonally observed the present Yugoslav 
scene. Linguists have assisted in the 
translation of numerous documents and 
speeches from Russian and Yugoslav in- 
to English. The results of this study 
will be of interest to other Members of 
Congress because I believe it represents 
an appeal to reason. 

Since this issue will be before the 
House tomorrow I hope the Members 
will have the time to read it before a 
vote is taken on the issue of further aid 
to Tito’s Communist regime. 

WHAT IS TITO’S POLICY? 


The seventh congress of the Commu- 
nist Party of Yugoslavia—which opened 
on April 22 in Ljubljana—and the 
speeches delivered by Tito, Rankovic, and 
Kardelj have been seized upon by Tito’s 
friends in the Free World to launch an- 
other violent campaign in his favor. If 
we are to believe the reports and inter- 
pretations of the proceedings at the 
seventh Yugoslav Communist Congress 
and its repercussions in the free world, 
the relations between Communist Yugo- 
slavia and the Soviet Union have reached 
the breaking point and the present situa- 
tion closely resembles the situation on 
the eve of the famous Stalin-Tito break 
of June 28, 1948. 

It is claimed by some people that this 
new situation is not only the result of 
some theoretical differences which could 
not he corrected in the course of several 
years of Russian-Yugoslay rapproche- 
ment, but of fundamental differences in 
the policies of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites on the one hand and Com- 
munist Yugoslavia on the other. It is 
also claimed that these differences are so 
deep seated that they are actually un- 
bridgeable. We are told we may expect 
some new temporary arrangements of a 
diplomatic and tactical character, but 
the Communist monolithism, once 
broken when Tito clashed with Stalin, 
cannot be restored. The conclusion is 
then reached that the latent, funda- 
mental dissension is here to stay and to 
influence the future course of relations 
between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union 
and other Communist countries. 

It is, therefore, very important to ex- 
amine whether the interpretative reports 
from Ljubljana, Yugoslavia, are true. 
For, if 10 years after the conflict and 5 
years of reconciliation, the roots of the 
conflict have not been removed, then it is 
logical to suppose that Tito will neces- 
sarily be driven to a more conciliatory at- 
titude toward the free world and that he, 
at this moment and in the future, de- 
serves our help. 

If, however, that is not the case, then 
the seventh congress of Yugoslay Com- 
munists is carrying an entirely differ- 
ent message, the message of complete 
solidarity with Moscow and of funda- 
mental and unchangeable hostility to the 
free world. And that message is partic- 
ularly dangerous in view of the fact that 
it is presented in a form perfectly intel- 
ligible to all Communists throughout the 
world, but apparently too subtle for some 
of the western leaders to understand. 
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Obviously these two interpretations 
are so utterly opposed to each other that 
the question of which is correct can be 
answered only on the basis of Tito’s po- 
litical record of the last few years. Here 
are the facts: 

First. The reconciliation between Mos- 
cow and Tito in May-June 1955 during 
Khrushchev’s and Bulganin’s visit to 
Tito took place only after Tito did a 
unique service to the cause of Commu- 
nist imperialism by carrying to Asia the 
message of different, independent, and 
national communism in 1952-53 and 
1954-55. In the course of that cam- 
paign Tito openly and repeatedly white- 
washed the new Russian leaders, Khru- 
shchev and Bulganin, from all Stalinist 
crimes and proclaimed them different, 
well-meaning, peace-loving coexisten- 
tialists. It was only after that and on 
the ground of such services rendered to 
Communist imperialism, that the Rus- 
sian leaders came to Belgrade to apolo- 
gize to Tito and to acknowledge Commu- 
nist Yugoslavia's right to a separate road 
to socialism. 

Second. During the visit of State Sec- 
retary Dulles to Yugoslavia in November 
1955, Tito took a stand on the question 
of Moscow's European satellites diamet- 
rically opposed to the United States 
stand. Our position was that they de- 
served complete freedom from Moscow's 
domination. His position was identical 
with Moscow’s stand: that the satellites 
were already free and independent under 
communism. 

Third. At the 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 
February 1956, Khrushchev not only pro- 
nounced his violent denunciation of Sta- 
lin, but also enunciated three important 
new points of doctrine: (a) That war be- 
tween Communist and capitalist coun- 
tries was not inevitable; (b) that the 
downfall of capitalism and the victory of 
socialism were not necessarily to be 
achieved through violence; (c) that vari- 
ous roads and forms of transition to so- 
cialism were to be generally recognized 
for all countries. The important point 
for our analysis is that those three sen- 
sational innovations were neither in- 
vented by Moscow alone, nor imposed by 
Tito, but a result of common Russian- 
Yugoslav efforts and theoretical work 
achieved through a number of contribu- 
tions, such as by Bebler, 1949; Seleznev, 
1951; Piyade, 1952; Stalin, 1952; and 
Molotov, 1956; to name only a few. 

Fourth. In June 1956 Tito visited the 
Soviet Union and sealed his reconcilia- 
tion with Moscow with new, unequivocal 
and most emphatic expressions of com- 
munist solidarity. He said that the 
Yugoslav Communists had never failed 
in their international communist duties 
and obligations, he called the Russian 
Communists brothers-in-arms and he 
declared that communist Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet Union would march shoulder 
to shoulder in time of war as in time of 
peace toward the same goal, the goal of 
the victory of socialism. 

Fifth. On his way back to Yugoslavia, 
Tito stopped in Bucharest and in an in- 
terview with Western newspapermen de- 
clared that it was improper to use the 
term “satellite” when referring to Mos- 
cow's colonies in central Europe since 
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the Rumanians were self-governing 
people. 

Sixth. In September and October 
1956 Khrushchev and Tito, after a series 
of airplane flights from the Soviet Union 
to Yugoslavia and from Yugoslavia to 
the Crimea and consultations with a 
great many European Communists 
agreed upon a common plan for the pro- 
motion of independent communism. The 
plan was tried first in Poland, with tem- 
porary success, since Gomulka, a ruth- 
less, veteran Communist, was posed as a 
Polish nationalist and champion of Po- 
lish independence. In Hungary the 
experiment failed, since both Khrush- 
chev and Tito heavily miscalculated with 
Gero and Kadar, neither of these men 
could be built into nationalists or Titos 
because of the open contempt which the 
Hungarian people had for them. 

Seventh. Khrushchev intervened with 
the brutal use of Russian military might 
to put down the Hungarian Freedom 
Revolution. At that time, Tito spoke of 
Stalinist mistakes, praised Khrushchev 
as an anti-Stalinist and justified the 
Russian intervention, which had, as he 
said, “saved Hungary for socialism.” As 
for Kadar, Tito said that he was “that 
which is most honest in Hungary.” 
Everyone knows that Kadar is one of the 
most detested Russian stooges in Hun- 
gary. 

Eighth. In January 1957, after 
Khrushchev had twice in the course of 
2 weeks hailed Stalin as a model Com- 
munist, a delegation of Yugoslay Com- 
munists visited Poland and praised the 
two Russian-Yugoslav declarations— 
Belgrade, 1955, and Moscow, 1956—as 
important and basic and condemned 
Western imperialists for what they 
claimed were attempts to sow dissen- 
sion in the ranks of the international 
workers’ movement and disrupt it. 

Ninth. In February the Yugoslav press 
joined Marshal Zhukov and the Russian 
press in the denunciation of President 
Eisenhower’s Middle East doctrine as 
what they considered an expression of 
imperialist and colonial concepts and at 
the same time ridiculed any talk of a 
danger of Communist aggression in that 
area. 

Tenth. At approximately the same 
time Tito and Khrushchev executed a 
strategic maneuver of the joint Russian- 
Yugoslav agreement. Yugoslavia in- 
quired in Washington whether the 
United States was going to supply them 
with more jet planes or not. Then Mos- 
cow started criticizing some very subtle 
point of Yugoslavia’s allegedly national 
communism to show that ussian-~ 
Yugoslav relations were strained. Then 
the Yugoslav Ambassador in Moscow 
brought Tito a personal message from 
Khrushchev suggesting that it would be 
better to discontinue all open polemics 
and settle all questions amicably within 
the Communist hierarchy. The prear- 
ranged message was received with great 
enthusiasm by Tito. After that, Tito's 
friends in the free world, particularly in 
Washington, could argue that it was ob- 
viously necessary to give jets to Tito to 
prevent his reconciliation with Khru- 
shchev. Other Western supporters of 
Tito frantically called for help to Tito, 
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claiming that the Russian-Yugoslav rela- 
tions were as strained as in 1948 and the 
West should help Tito maintain his inde- 
pendence. 

Eleventh. The Yugoslav press unani- 
mously denounced as imperialistic, 
America’s membership in the military 
committee of the Baghdad Pact, in 
March 1957. 

Twelfth. After realizing that his hopes 
of visiting the United States as a guest of 
the United States Government were fi- 
nally shattered by the public outcry 
against it in the United States, Tito de- 
clared that Yugoslavia could not possibly 
pursue a “unilateral policy.” He then 
proclaimed, “We must have good rela- 
tions with the eastern countries regard- 
less of some minor differences of ideo- 
logical character.” 

Thirteenth. A few after Khrushchev 
had prophesied that our grandchildren 
would live in a Socialist United States, 
Tito declared that he had come “to the 
deep conviction that any sharpening of 
issues between Yugoslavia and the Soviet 
Union was completely senseless. It is 
impossible not to have good relations 
with those countries which are closest to 
us.” He accused some people and news- 
papers in the West of attempting to put 
Yugoslavia on bad terms with the Soviet 
Union. Tito set the record straight 
again in the following statement: 

But we haye no reason to have bad rela- 
tions with them. * * * We are bound by the 
same goal; socialism. * * Therefore, when 
they achieve successes, we should rejoice, as 
well as they should rejoice when we progress. 
Consequently, there is no reason for any 
conflict. 


Fourteenth. To some visitors from 
Germany—end of June 1957—Tito said 
about Stalin that he was “crafty and 
dangerous, but a great man.” 

Fifteenth. In August 1957; after Tito 
had allegedly in his CBS TV inter- 
view—June 30, 1957—sided with Red 
China and taken exception to some 
statements of Khrushchev, the Soviet 
Union granted Tito $250 million in credit 
to be used for the construction of an 
aluminum factory, a hydroelectric plant 
and a fertilizer factory. At the same 
time Tito took sterner measures against 
Western newspapermen accused of 
slanting their news from Yugoslavia 
against what he called Socialist demo- 
cratic order. 

Sixteenth. On August 3, Tito met with 
Khrushchev in Rumania and concluded 
an agreement on the basic problems of 
the international situation. They re- 
confirmed their joint resolutions of 1955 
and 1956 as the basis for the further de- 
velopment of their mutual relations as 
well as the relations of all socialist 
countries and they reached full under- 
standing on concrete forms of coopera- 
tion between the two Communist parties. 

Seventeenth. In August the Yugoslav 
press accused the United States of vio- 
lating the Korean truce agreement, 
while completely exonerating the North 
Koreans and Communist Chinese, both 
of whom had been condemned as ag- 
gressors by action of the United Nations. 

Tito welcomed Ho-Chi-Minh, an old 
comintern agent who is now Russian 
pro consul in North Vietminh, to 
Yugoslavia and agreed with him on the 
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necessity of discontinuing all nuclear 
tests; 

Some Western observers thought they 
had detected a serious conflict between 
Moscow and Tito, in the literary and ar- 
tistic sphere; 

The Yugoslav press, which a few 
months before had greeted Mao-Tse- 
Tung’s slogan in favor of the blooming 
of all flowers and schools of thought, 
defended his ruthless extermination of 
the Red Chinese regime’s enemies as a 
necessary measure of self-criticism. 

Eighteenth. In September Gomulka, 
Cyrankiewicz, Rapacky and Ochab, the 
leaders of the Communist party of 
Poland met with Tito, Kardelj, Ranko- 
vic, and Vukmanovic, the leaders of so- 
called independent Yugoslavia. But in- 
stead of demonstrating anti-Russian 
defiance, which the free press had ex- 
pected, they stressed their fundamental 
ideological identity on the basis of 
socialism and proletarian international- 
ism, very aptly defined as the Commu- 
nist term for accepting Russian leader- 
ship and following all political directives 
given by the Soviet Union and the Sov- 
iet Communist Party (The New York 
Times, December 9, 1957). Gomulka 
emphasized Communist dominated Pol- 
and’s solidarity with the Soviet Union, 
“the first and mightiest socialist coun- 
try”, as well as with Red China. He 
also said that since Poland and Yugo- 
slavia were “building socialism” ac- 
cording to their specific conditions this 
made them “members of the great 
socialist family.” Polish-Yugoslav co- 
operation was thus cleared up as a con- 
tribution to the strengthening of the 
Communist movement in the world. 
Gomulka stated his opposition to the 
“forces of colonialism” which he 
claimed were interfering in the affairs 
of countries of the Socialist bloc. 

Tito wholeheartedly responded: 

We know what we want and we are doing 
our best to realize it. * We are Commu- 
nists—we collaborate with the Soviet Union. 
When we speak of separate roads to social- 
ism, that should not be taken literally, i. e., 
in the sense that we have a separate road in 
every respect, in all things. We have many 
things in common, All of us have the revo- 
lutionary inspiration from the great Oc- 
tober revolution, which gave us the ele- 
ments upon which we built what we have 
today. We are led by the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism. Today we must do 
everything which is in accordance with our 
internationalist obligations. 


Tito stressed the great contribution of 
the Soviet Union to the success of so- 
cialism in the world and added that he 
did not see in general among all social- 
ist countries any elements which would 
stand in the way of constructive so- 
cialist cooperation. Tito then explicitly 
shattered the Western illusion of Polish 
and Yugoslav national communism, 
when he said: 

I wish, comrades, that Poland and Yugo- 
slavia—which are much criticized for prac- 
ticing some national communism, which I 
consider nonsense—ought to show that they 
have no use for any national communism, 


After endorsing all the main points of 
Soviet foreign policy—ban of thermo- 
nuclear weapons, division of Germany, 
recognition of the Oder Neisse Polish 
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border, Soviet stand on the Middle East, 
admission of Red China to the U. N., a 
status quo—Tito ridiculed those who 
had expected that a meeting of Polish 
and Yugoslav communists would lead to 
a weakening of the communist world 
movement. On the contrary, he said, 
those two countries had the duty to 
work for the closest possible coopera- 
tion between all Socialist countries and 
moreover that “active co-existence be- 
tween countries and peoples with differ- 
ent social systems was profitable to the 
further development of socialism.” 

Finally, he proclaimed that, former or 
future Russian-Vugoslav dissensions 
should not be dramatized, relations be- 
tween socialist countries should be such 
as to give mighty impetus toward creat- 
ing confidence in the Soviet Union in 
the whole world. 

Nineteenth. On September 20 the Bel- 
grade daily Politika, organ of the Com- 
munist Party, published an article which 
Tito had written for the Foreign Affairs 
magazine—October issue. In this arti- 
cle, Tito first assailed the lack of confi- 
dence with which every move of the 
Russian leaders was met in the West. He 
put the blame on the West for the pres- 
ent uneasy international situation which 
he claimed was characterized by encir- 
clement, war threats, and aggressive at- 
tempts to isolate the Soviet Union.” 

The NATO has no justification, accord- 
ing to this Tito article. It is a matter of 
growing distrust and deepening rift be- 
tween the East and the West. As for the 
Warsaw Pact, it was of a purely defen- 
sive nature and it would cease to exist 
as soon as NATO was disbanded, 

As for the Middle East, Tito assailed 
free countries for what he called the 
“policy of interference in the internal af- 
fairs of the Arab countries,” and partic- 
ularly the Eisenhower doctrine. Tito 
added: “I consider that the present pol- 
icy of the colonial powers toward the 
peoples of Africa and Asia is wrong and 
that it represents a latent danger for 
war conflicts.” 

After pleading for the admission of 
Red China in the U. N., Tito tackled the 
most delicate question of Communist 
Yugoslavia’s position in the world: 

In the West the question is often asked 
and various answers are suggested regard- 
ing where Yugoslavia stands and where it 
will stand. The reason for such guesswork 
lies in the fact that Yugoslavia is a Social- 
ist country, that it is building socialism. 
Therefore, people in the West think her goal 
is the same as the goal of the Soviet Union 
and other countries of the East. Yes, it is 
true that our goal is the same. 


Twentieth. On October, Tito’s Com- 
munist regime recognized the satellite 
regime of East Germany and on October 
19 Western Germany broke diplomatic 
relations with Tito. By this act Tito 
gave additional evidence of his firm 
adherence to the Moscow line. 

Twenty-first. The recognition of East 
Germany by Tito was the last straw to 
break the patience of Tito’s friends in 
the free world, who now warned him in 
very solemn terms that, unless he pulled 
himself together, he would certainly lose 
the support, military, if not economic, 
of the free world. So, a few days after 
Yugoslavia’s recognition of East Ger- 
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many it was announced that Tito would 
not go to Moscow to attend the celebra- 
tion of the 40th anniversary of the Bol- 
shevik revolution. 

Twenty-second. While Tito’s friends 
and supporters did their best to convince 
public opinion of the free world that 
once again great tensions had developed 
between Moscow and Communist Yugo- 
slavia, Kardelj, the First Vice President 
of Communist Yugoslavia, and the head 
of the official Yugoslav delegation to the 
Russian celebrations of the 40th anni- 
versary of the Bolshevik revolution, 
spoke Tito’s mind in Moscow. He said: 
“Together with you (Russians) we are 
building relations of friendship and co- 
operation, based on the great idea of 
proletarian internationalism. * * * The 
Yugoslav Communists are delighted at 
every success of the Soviet peoples, be- 
cause their victory means a gain for 
socialism in the whole world.” Ranko- 
vic, Tito’s chief of the secret police, made 
similar speeches, stressing the indissol- 
uble links between our revolution and 
the great October revolution.” 

‘Twenty-third. The celebrations of the 
40th anniversary of the Bolshevik revo- 
lution comprised, among other activities, 
a meeting of the heads of all Communist 
countries, November 14-16, 1957, and a 
meeting of the representatives of all 
Communist Parties in the world, No- 
vember 16 to 19, 1957. From the first 
a declaration was issued, which the Yu- 
goslav delegation did not sign. From 
the second a peace manifesto was issued, 
which Yugoslavia signed, along with the 
representatives of 63 other Communist 
Parties. 

Tito’s refusal to go to Moscow and his 
refusal to sign the Moscow declaration 
were used in an effort to impose on pub- 
lic opinion of the free world the idea 
that the Russian-Yugoslav relations 
were constantly burdened by heavy ten- 
sions and basic disagreements. Such an 
interpretation can by no stretch of 
imagination stand the test of the perti- 
nent facts of the matter. 

As far as the declaration is concerned, 
Tito himself declared in an interview 
with Mr. Sulzberger of the New York 
Times—February 28, 1957, published on 
March 6, 1957—that Yugoslavia refused 
to sign that document not because of 
disagreement, but because the docu- 
ment could not contribute to the lessen- 
ing of world tensions and especially be- 
cause Yugoslavia was directly involved 
in some points. At the same time Tito 
declared that Yugoslavia’s refusal to 
sign that document was nothing tragic 
and that Yugoslav-Russian cooperation 
would not suffer because of that. 

The Moscow declaration does not 
contain anything that could possibly 
cause any serious disagreement between 
Yugoslavia and the Russians. On the 
contrary, the declaration contained all 
the theoretical points evoked jointly and 
solemnly proclaimed by Moscow and 
Tito ever since 1955. It spoke of the 
“tremendous growth of the forces of 
socialism” in the world. It attacked 
the United States so-called positions-of- 
strength policy; it stressed “complete 
equality, respect for territorial integrity, 
state independence and sovereignty and 
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noninterference” in the relations be- 
tween Socialist states; it stressed the 
solidarity of all Communist countries, 
pursuing Marxist-Leninist international 
policy and “combining international- 
ism with patriotism”; it especially 
pointed to the necessity of applying the 
“principles of communism in keeping 
with the specific features” of every 
country. 

Moreover, it reiterated and developed 
the basic thesis of the 20th Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union in a manner which was clearly 
recognizable in the draft of the new pro- 
gram of the Communist Party of Yugo- 
slavia presented at its 7th Congress in 
April 1958, with accent on the two basic 
points, first, that socialism had made 
such progress in the world that in the 
future “the Socialist revolution” could be 
achieved by peaceful means and state 
power could be won without civil war; 
second, preparing for any eventuality, 
the declaration emphasized the old Len- 
inist thesis that the use of violence de- 
pended ultimately not on the Commu- 
nists but on its enemies. If “the re- 
actionary circles” capitulated, violence 
would be unnecessary. If they fought 
back, the transition from capitalism to 
socialism would be nonpeaceful.“ 

From this development it is now clear 
that the main document coming out of 
the Moscow celebrations was not the 
declaration, but the peace manifesto, 
which endorsed every major foreign 
policy proposal of the Soviet Union— 
New York Times, November 23, 1957. 
While based on the same premises as the 
declaration the peace manifesto was 
sharper and more aggressive. It hailed 
the fact that the land of the Soviets is 
no longer alone and isolated and praised 
its relentless struggle for peace, espe- 
cially in view of the warmongering atti- 
tude of the western ruling circles which 
were “under pressure by monopolies, es- 
pecially those of the United States. 
This is the document Tito agreed to and 
which was signed by the Yugoslay Com- 
munists. 

Twenty-fourth. Only a few days later, 
Kliment Voroshilov, President of the So- 
viet Union, sent a congratulatory tele- 
gram to Tito, on the 14th anniversary of 
the Communist take-over of Yugoslavia, 
in which he spoke of the “brotherly co- 
operation between our countries, based 
on unity of aims.” 

Twenty-fifth. In his New Year’s mes- 
sage of 1958 Tito declared that “some 
colonial powers cannot accept the idea 
that the time of colonialism has passed.” 
Tito thus associates himself in the Rus- 
sian propaganda campaign to smear the 
Western powers as colonial and impe- 
rialists. He condemned the American 
reaction to the sputniks. He stated that 
while the whole world took them simply 
as, a great contribution to the scientific 
progress of mankind, the United States 
saw in them a war challenge which re- 
quired military countermeasures. 

Finally he denounced the NATO Con- 
ference for concerning itself with mili- 
tary matter instead of what he regards 
as peace. 

Twenty-sixth. On January 18 the 
French military authorities seized off the 
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coast of Oran a 150-ton Yugoslay ship- 
ment of arms to the Algerian rebels. 

Twenty-seventh. One week later Tito, 
speaking at the Congress of the People’s 
Youth of Yugoslavia, denied that Yugo- 
slavia was smuggling arms, but at the 
same time declared that “as Commu- 
nists, the Communist leaders of Yugo- 
slavia sympathize with all the colonial 
people who want to be masters on their 
own soil.” 

Twenty-eighth. The newly elected 
president of Tito’s Communist youth 
movement made this pronouncement: “I 
especially want to emphasize for our 
comrades from the Arab countries, our 
comrades from Indonesia, our comrades 
from India, our comrades from various 
parts of the globe who are fighting for 
their national independence, who are 
fighting against colonialism, that the 
People’s Youth of Yugoslavia will always 
stand with them.” 

Twenty-ninth. The Yugoslav press 
played up the 10th anniversary of the 
Russian subjugation of Czechoslovakia 
with this theme, “Socialist Yugoslavia 
always rejoiced at the successes of the 
peoples of Czechoslovakia in the struggle 
for socialism.” 

Thirtieth. Tito’s interview with Mr. 
Sulzberger of the New York Times is 
certainly one of the most edifying ex- 
posures of Communist Yugoslavia, in 
which Tito mercilessly shattered all the 
premises of western Titoism. He pro- 
claimed the military value of the vaunted 
Balkan pact as reduced to zero, he said 
that Yugoslavia felt threatened by the 
creation of United States missile bases 
in Italy, he explained Yugoslavia’s rec- 
ognition of East Germany as a natural 
consequence of the Yugoslav policy of 
coexistence. He said that it was im- 
possible for any country today to be 
neutral. As for national communism, 
he declared: 

I must say that there is no national com- 
munism. Yugoslav Communists are also in- 
ternationalists. The whole thing is that 
various countries which are building social- 
ism have different conditions under which 
the new system is being built. That does 
not mean that the systems are differ- 
ent, but only that there are differences in 
the roads which lead to the same Socialist 
system. As far as our international obliga- 
tions as Communists are concerned, I must 
say that the Communists of Yugoslavia have 
never failed to fulfill them. 


As for Stalin, Tito declared: 


Of course, I met and admired Stalin, 
* * * I still esteem some of his qualities. 


Thirty-first. In his so-called electoral 
speech of March 16, 1957, Tito praised 
the Communist method of electing rep- 
resentatives as truly democratic, where- 
as the method in the West was the op- 
posite, since there, “the people, the vot- 
ers, have no part in determining who 
will be their candidate.” 

He was full of sympathy for the co- 
lonial peoples. He branded the attitude 
of the United States on the events in 
Indonesia as warmongering and hypo- 
critical. As for the summit conference, 
he entirely approved of the Russian 
strategy, and blamed the West for sabo- 
taging their efforts. 

He announced that Russian-Yugoslav 
relations were good and were developing 
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very well, and the same applied in gen- 
eral to the relations with all Communist 
countries. 

Thirty-second. Finally, when Tito, 
after allegedly struggling with many dif- 
ficulties and very sensitive problems of 
his supposedly strained relations with 
Moscow, addressed the 7th Congress 
of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia 
on April 22, the first thing which he 
chose to emphasize was that the idea 
of a crusade againsst communism was 
only the work of imperialist aims and 
colonial subjugation. It was the West 
which was responsible for the creation 
of military blocs, which was its answer 
to the “victory of the Chinese revolu- 
tion” and to Stalin’s inflexible policy. 
He claimed that the Soviet Union under- 
went radical changes which exerted a 
strong influence on the relaxation of 
international tensions. He then pointed 
out that as a consequence Russian-Yu- 
goslav relations were closer because, the 
important thing was that “between us 
there is more confidence; that we under- 
stand each other; that there exists a 
friendly and sincere exchange of opin- 
ions and experiences on the basis of 
which broad cooperation is developing.” 

Tito rejected criticisms to the effect 
that the Lugoslav Communists were not 
internationalists by stressing that in- 
ternationalism did not depend on some 
formal adherence or words and propa- 
ganda, but on the building socialism in 
8 policy and of practicing 

arxism—Leninism in international re- 
— Speaking of the rift with the 
- Russians in 1948, Tito made the very 
important and revealing statement that 
the Russian stand created in the world 
doubts as to the correctness of the policy 
of a country “that throughout this whole 
period was a beacon to the international 
workers’ movement.” Because of this 
he said “the revolutionary blade was 
blunted” and the enemies of socialism, 
“the international reactionaries,” ex- 
ploited this Communist predicament to 
the utmost. 

Tito praised the work of the 20th 
congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, which together with the 
Belgrade and Moscow declarations re- 
newed the confidence in the socialist 
forces of the world. Tito also revealed 
the essence of the new Communist 
strategy of soft, different communism by 
explaining that the new line of the 20th 
congress and the 1955 and 1956 joint 
resolutions did not represent a weaken- 
ing of the Socialist world, “but precisely 
its opposite—this make possible the 
mobilization of all the forces of 
socialism.” 


The facts presented constitute suf- 
ficient evidence to support the follow- 
ing conclusions about Tito and where 
he stands in the international conspir- 
acy of communism: 

First. Since 1955, when Tito solemnly 
reconciled with Moscow, there have been 
no signs of estrangement or any major 
strains in Russian-Yugoslav relations. 
There have been some minor differences 
in views, but they have always been 
subordinated by both sides to the com- 
mon political goal of spreading com- 
munism in the world. The Yugoslav 
foreign minister, Koca Popovic himself 
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declared on April 25, 1958, that Russian- 
Yugoslav relations “need not be 
harmed” by those differences. 

Second. The artifiicial creation of 
“situations of tension” between Russian 
and Yugoslavs has become a regular 
feature of the pattern of Russian- 
Yugoslav strategy for extracting United 
States dollars. Tito’s “estrangement 
from Moscow” occurs each year just as 
Congress takes up the Foreign Aid bill. 

Third. Yugoslav foreign policy has 
not undergone any noticeable change 
since 1955. Tito’s statement of Febru- 
ary 1955—upon his return from Asia— 
that “our policy has never been different 
from what it is today” and that it was 
the same as “‘six, seven and eight years 
ago—nothing has changed”—is clearer 
today then it was three years ago; 

Fourth. In the last few years Tito has 
worked out jointly with Moscow a new 
strategy, based on the lessons of the 
Stalin-Tito break of 1948 and adapted it 
to the new opportunities which they 
have created for the spread of com- 
munism in the world. 

Far from growing further apart ideo- 
logically and politically, Tito and 
Khrushchey have come closer together. 
Tito has on policy and in practice sup- 
ported all the most important moves of 
Russian-communist foreign policy. 

Fifth. Conversely, and necessarily, Tito 
has constantly taken a stand against the 
basic principles and moves of the United 
States foreign policy. 

Sixth. There can be no talk of any 
Yugoslav independent foreign policy un- 
der its communist regime. As Tito him- 
self admitted and explained, his foreign 
policy was only formally independent, 
but was actually thoroughly devoted to 
the promotion of precisely the same goal 
as the Russian foreign policy, supple- 
menting it and spearheading it. 

The clash between Stalin and Tito on 
the question of how the cause of com- 
munism could be promoted best, led 
both sides to examine their positions and 
smooth out their differences. Through 
combined efforts, Khrushchev and Tito 
devised a new strategy of equality, inde- 
pendence, noninterference, and separate 
roads to socialism. Although the hypoc- 
risy of their deal was revealed in the 
case of the Hungarian revolution of 1956, 
it is still being used with great success 
to deceive the free world, to give plaus- 
ible cover to communist sympathizers to 
promote communism by criticizing it and 
thus promote the interests of communist 
imperialism in the most efficient manner. 

Seventh. Tito not only is wholeheart- 
edly participating in the world conspir- 
acy of international communism, but is 
playing a key role in it. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Mrs. Botton]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to attempt to go into the bill 
itself. This has been so extraordinarily 
well done by my colleagues who preceded 
me, particularly by our bipartisan team, 
that I feel the committee is well in- 
formed. I trust the Members will take 
the time in the morning to read the argu- 
ments advanced this afternoon, 

First, I want to join with others on 
the committee who have spoken relative 
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to the gentlemen who have served on 
the committee, two of whom are not re- 
turning. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Gorpon] has been a very good 
friend of mine for many years. He and 
another Democratic member, with KARL 
Monot and myself, went on the first trip 
made by a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs in 1945 to East- 
ern Europe and the Near East. He was 
a delightful traveling companion, and we 
got to know each other quite well. The 
fact that he is not able to continue in his 
work has been a grief to me, because he 
has so much to contribute. On the other 
hand, we have secured, as is so often the 
case, a strong man in place of another 
one, It seems that we are always ex- 
pendable, and what happens to one 
brings another one to the fore. We are 
very grateful for the quality of mind and 
capacity that Dr. Morcan has shown 
during the year. We all respect and ad- 
mire him, and are very happy in having 
had such an assistant chairman or dep- 
uty chairman or whatever we want to 
call him. Of course, my own grief at 
JOHN Vorys’ decision has been very real. 
I have sat next to him and have had him 
put his elbow in my ribs and tell me that 
molasses could get more than vinegar, 
whereupon I tried very hard to smile at 
the next remark he made and then have 
a chance to poke his ribs with the same 
remark. But he has been an outstand- 
ing member on our committee and we 
will miss him exceedingly, There is no 
one quite like JoHN Vorys. We hope 
many good things for him, but we hope 
for ourselves the courage to go on with- 
out him. 

Our committee, as a matter of fact, 
Mr. Chairman, is rather a unique com- 
mittee. We disagree on so many points, 
and yet we agree so vitally on one thing, 
and that is we seek to see through the 
confusions of today to arrive at a more 
sane, a more solid procedure for our own 
country. This is very difficult when it 
has to do with the battle that we are 
waging as believers in God, in the Diety, 
against those who do not believe and who 
proclaim their disbelief on every occa- 
sion and who do not permit belief by 
their members. We have that one hope 
that through our common interest and 
love of our country we shall be able to see 
through more clearly as the months 
come and go and become years and as 
this battle goes on. I would like to say 
to those who have been asking today and 
other days, “How long, Oh Lord, how 
long must this continue?” that without 
any question this must continue until the 
Lord again rules the world and anti- 
Christ, anti-God, anti-everything that 
we abhor is put down across the earth, 

So I confess that while I respect the 
feelings of those who are opposed to 
this program, I must say very forcefully 
that it must continue unless we go un- 
der, until the Communist regime is 
broken across the world, 

We have had a very interesting few 
weeks, many weeks of hearings. We 


have protested year after year to the 
witnesses who came from the various 
departments until we finally got a 
clearer picture of what has been going 
on and what they are proposing or have 
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been proposing to us. I want to say for 
myself that I am grateful for the in- 
creasing clarity of their reports. Oh, 
they are confused in spots; they are dif- 
ficult, yes. But at the same time I think 
they have discovered that the best way 
to handle Congress is to be just as hon- 
est and as frank as it is possible to be 
and to bring their testimony in in the 
way that the committee asked to have 
it brought in. 

There has been difficulty in the pro- 
gram, yes; of course there has. Go into 
some of the big businesses; don’t they 
have difficulty when they spend billions 
and billions all over the world? 

Of course, there are those who are 
unworthy of the jobs they have had. 
Maybe some of us here in the Congress 
are not too worthy of what has been 
given us by the people of our communi- 
ties. But we have tried as a country 
to do those things which first of all 
would protect our people from Com- 
munist invasion; not only of our coun- 
try, but of our very souls. And we have 
tried in every way to do what we could 
for the United States of America be- 
cause she holds high, as no other coun- 
try does, or can, the flag and the light 
of freedom and of hope of possible prog- 
ress in the world. 

You, who have not been to some of 
these undeveloped countries, ought to 
go. But at the same time, do not forget 
your own back alleys, because that is 
where the strength of the United States 
must be built. But do not forget all 
sides of those really serious areas into 
which we, as a Federal Government, 
must go with hope and with liberty and 
with justice under law. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope with great 
earnestness that this Congress will see 
fit to give this security program every- 
thing that is asked for. Some of us 
in the committee voted against the cuts. 
We hope very much that we will not go 
on the principle that the only way to 
make a better program is to cut it down 
to bone. You see, some of the bone may 
not be too strong, and we may cut into 
it too much and let out some of the 
marrow. Then we will not have the red 
corpuscles that we need in order to do 
the job that must be done. And I re- 
peat, it must be done. No matter how 
many mistakes we make, the work must 
be done. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. PILCHER]. 

Mr. PILCHER. Mr, Chairman, I, too, 
want to join my colleagues on the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs to pay tribute 
to the retiring chairman, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Gorpon]; and also the 
gentleman on the other side of the aisle, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 
They have both been very kind to me 
since I have been a member of that 
committee. I want to say this, however. 
We have an acting chairman and will 
have a chairman next year of whom we 
are all proud. I do not think I have 
ever seen a man who has tried to be more 
courteous and polite, kind and consid- 
erate to all Members, than the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Dr. MORGAN. 
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Mr. Chairman, in discussing this mu- 
tual security program, some people 
would have you think that the people 
who vote against it do not believe in the 
defense of their country, do not believe 
in economic aid or do not believe in 
technical assistance. I believe the ma- 
jority of us, if we thought it was neces- 
sary, would give the last dollar we had 
for the defense of our country and would 
given even the blood of our bodies. 

Now this is the most propagandized 
bill that comes before this House in any 
session. There are more professional 
witnesses testifying before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs on mutual secu- 
rity than on any other bill. I believe 75 
percent of them are what I call witnesses 
who are professionals. They have their 
testimony all ready when they come be- 
for the committee. Then, if you have 
somebody against the bill, the next day 
you have someone from the Department 
of State or ICA or somebody up there 
answering the questions or to say some- 
thing in defense of what the people said 
in opposition to it. I am for mutual 
security. I will vote money for techni- 
cal assistance. ` I will vote money for 
refugees. I will vote money to help peo- 
ple to help themselves. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this bill should be 
divided into three separate and distinct 
bills. There ought to be military assist- 
ance. There ought to be technical aid. 
There ought to be economic aid and your 
technical assistance programs that will 
help people to help themselves. But, this 
bill has become so large and there is so 
much money in it that the bill is all 
out of kilter. They just have too much 
money. It is the same thing as when 
you give a child too much money—he will 
waste it. Mr. Chairman, I am not going 
to demagog, but I just want to give you 
a few facts about this bill. Military as- 
sistance, of course, is in one bill. For 
instance, defense support is a misnomer. 
They can use that money to build air- 
ports or build up an army or buy nylon 
stockings or use it in any way that they 
see fit to use it under the guise of defense 
support. The worst thing in this bill this 
time is this development and loan fund. 
What are we doing? We are setting up 
an agency here that is going to perpetu- 
ate itself. They will get practically a 
billion dollars. They will be able to float 
bonds. They will not have to come back 
to the Congress. Yes, they say they are 
going to have a look into it and they are 
going to have a report. But, these are 
soft loans. These are straight-out 
grants to any country or any corporation 
or any individual. Now, I do not say they 
are going to do that. But, under the law 
an individual could go down there and 
borrow a million dollars or a hundred 
million dollars on his plain note and go 
anywhere in the world and start a busi- 
ness, if he wants to. 

I do not say that they will do that be- 
cause I have more confidence in the ICA 
than that, but it is possible under the 
law. That is what the Congress is doing. 
It is giving them that authority. They 
will not have to come back to the Con- 

gress any more. We are not talking 
about just $3 billion here. As some of 
my colleagues have said, we are talking 
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about $12 billion in this program. 
Twelve billion dollars is in this program 
any way you want to look at it. Take 
your pipeline. Take this year’s appro- 
priation and take the money from Public 
Law 480 or the funds that we are going 
to generate from it and it is a $12,100,- 
000,000 program. In addition to that, 
you have $7 billion loan authorization 
for the Export-Import Bank. We con- 
tribute about $600 million for the Inter- 
national Bank for reconstruction devel- 
opment, $35 million for the International 
Finance Corporation. In addition, we 
have all the funds we give to the United 
Nations. They have more money than 
they know what todo with. If we did not 
vote them 1 dime for the next 2 years, 
this program would go on on the same 
basis as it has the last 4 or 5 years. If 
we did not give them 1 dime of money, 
they have enough in the pipeline and 
from other sources to carry the program 
on. 

Let us see what we have accomplished. 
When this started off under the Marshall 
plan in September 1948, we only had 571 
employees. I do not mean that that is 
the number of people who administered 
the program; that was just the staff to 
get started. But, in 1949, when we were 
doing the real work under the Marshall 
plan, we had 3,672 employees in the ICA. 
In December of 1957, we had 12,095 em- 
ployees or four times as many as we had 
when we were administering the Mar- 
shall plan. They talk about how much 
it has accomplished. Let us cite a few 
illustrations. For instance, let us take 
the Near East and south Asia. We have 
spent $6 billion in that area. 

What have we got in Saudi Arabia 
today? What have we got in Egypt? 
What have we got in Syria? What have 
we got in Lebanon today? In the last 
few hours they burned our American 
library there. Witnesses have testified 
that we have fewer friends in the world 
today than we had 5 years ago. We all 
know we have got to support NATO. We 
all know we have got to support Korea 
and we have got to support Formosa, 
Turkey, and Pakistan. The Congress 
will vote money to do that. But these 
neutrals are using us for suckers. Some 
of them are getting more money than 
our real friends that would stand up and 
be counted if they had to be. The situa- 
tion in India is serious. We have far 
fewer friends in that area today than 
we had a few years ago. 

Another thing that was a shock to me. 
According to the General Accounting Of- 
fice and the Comptroller General, there 
has never been an audit of the mutual- 
security program since it started. 

Now we were talking about India a 
minute ago. Last year we gave them 
$68,700,000 in economic aid. During 
the same year they spent $600 million 
on their military forces. Is India scared 
of Russia? Certainly not. It is on ac- 
count of Pakistan. We are furnishing 
money to Pakistan for an army. Weare 
helping India build an army to fight 
Pakistan, and vice versa. The trouble is 
between Pakistan and India. But at 
least Pakistan will stand up and be 
counted, and India is getting her money 
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under the guise of a neutral. I do not 
known how neutral she is. 

Now take Laos. We are supporting 
25,000 troops, and have for 3 years, at 
$25 million a year. In addition to mili- 
tary hardware we have spent $75 million 
in Laos in 3 years’ time supporting 25,- 
000 troops. 

In Laos we have a little government 
over there that has 2 or 3 Communists in 
it. The son of one of them is a straight 
out Communist. We are supporting two 
companies of Communist soldiers in the 
northern province of Laos, furnishing 
guns and food and money. Would they 
be any defense to this country? 

Now, they talk about waste. Iam talk- 
ing about real extravagance. Take 
Thailand. They wanted to build a road 
over there of 200 miles. They estimated 
it would cost $612 million. We com- 
pleted 100 miles of it and they already 
spent $22 million on the 100 miles. In 
Korea in 1955 we decided to build them 
a fertilizer plant. After we spent several 
million dollars on it they found out there 
was not a pound of phosphate or sulfur 
within 5,000 miles, out of which to make 
fertilizer. ‘Then they reevaluated it. 
They started a nitrogen plant. The 
Comptroller General says it will cost $47 
million to complete it. That would have 
bought fertilizer for a long time. 

In addition to that, we have got a pro- 
gram costing several million training 
them to operate it and to dispose of it 
when we get that fertilizer plant com- 


pleted. 

I believe charity begins at home, but 
when you go home and talk to your con- 
stituents, and when there are over 5 mil- 
lion people unemployed, when there were 
77,000 bankruptcies in the United States 
in 1957, and there were only 70,000 in 
1932, it is difficult to make people under- 
stand. The last 3 months of 1957 bank- 
ruptcies were running at the rate of 85,- 
000 a year. They say now there will be 
85,000 bankruptcies in the United States 
in the year 1958. 

With the small farmers plowed under, 
with farm mortgages going up every 
year, and national debt $270 billion and 
all this borrowed money, how can we 
justify it? 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I want to 
read the last paragraph of the minority 
views: 

Despite this extension of our interest and 
unwanted generosity, there has developed 
among recipient nations no adequate under- 
standing of our fundamental American pur- 
pose; no sufficient comprehension that we 
have undertaken a mutual effort to help men 
live and govern themselves in terms of free- 
dom, equality, human dignity, and peace. 
There has, in fact, been little or no mutuality 
to the program. Merely voting more dollars 
for the continuation of such a program is 
not enough. What is needed is a more con- 


sistent policy, better programing, much 
better administration; and, what is more im- 


portant, a complete review of the funda- 
mental policy. To continue, without new 


ous as it is ineffective. This minority, which 


tation 
legislation 
should be reviewed and revised. We again 
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call for a review of the program and of the 
underlying policy. 

In view of this, in view of the fact that 
Congress has failed to reassert its control 
over the mutual security program, in view 
of the failure of the justifications for the 
program to measure up to critical analysis, 
in view of administrative laxness in carrying 
out the program, and in view of the needless 
authorization of billions of dollars when the 
pipeline already contains billions, we cannot 
support the mutual security bill for 1958. 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILCHER. I yield. 

Mr. ALGER. I would like to compli- 
ment the gentleman on his statement 
and particularly on this minority report 
from which the gentleman has just read 
the concluding paragraph, and to the 
gentleman and to the Members who 
joined in this minority report I simply 
want to express my thanks for the work 
you did, for the good sense you expressed 
today with which I would like to identify 
myself. 

Mr. PILCHER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILCHER. I yield.’ 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Am I to understand 
from the minority report that in this 
mutual aid program neither the Con- 
gress nor the committee know in ad- 
vance what specific programs are to be 
undertaken? 

Mr. PILCHER.. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Does the gentleman 
feel that that is sound legislative pro- 
cedure? 

Mr. PILCHER. I do not. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Does the gentleman 
feel that the procedure which is followed 
in the matter of public works appropria- 
tions and authorizations in this country 
should be followed? Is it not true that 
the Congress has to know in advance 
what they are to be before they are ap- 
proved? 

Mr. PILCHER. It is. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. And does not the 
gentleman feel that the same criterion, 
the same requirement, ought to be im- 
posed on these programs? 

Mr. PILCHER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SCHERER]. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, when 
the proper time comes in the considera- 
tion of this bill, I intend to offer an 
amendment to strike all of subsection 
(£) of section 502 of the bill H. R. 12181. 
This subsection relates to the contribu- 
tion paid by the United States as its 
share of the expenses of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. 

Under the present law—title 22, 
United States Code, section 272a (a)— 
the United States contribution is limited 
to an amount not to exceed $1,750, 2 
per year. Since our entrance into 
International Labor Organization, this 
amount has been regularly increased by 
action of the Congress. Previously, 
however, such action has been taken by 
separate resolution. In fact, there is 
now pending in the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Senate Joint Resolution 73 
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to increase the existing $1,750,000 ceil- 
ing to $2 million. This resolution has 
already passed the Senate. 

This is the first time we have sought 
to take such an important action inso- 
far as ILO is concerned by a rider to 
the mutual security bill. The matter of 
increasing our contribution to the In- 
ternational Labor Organization is of 
such vital importance that it should not 
be considered in a rider. It should re- 
ceive the careful and deliberate con- 
sideration of the Congress and be the 
subject of extensive debate. 

There is more to be considered than 
an increase in our contribution to ILO, 
In fact, before the last session of Con- 
gress adjourned, I suggested on the floor 
of this House that we evaluate the whole 
question of our continued participation 
in ILO because it is obvious from a 
casual study of its present operations 
that it has gone far afield from its orig- 
inal purpose and stated objectives which 
were obviously the basis for our joining 
this international organization. 

ILO has long since ceased to be a 
body devoted to the affairs of labor and 
has instead become a political forum 
and propaganda agency devoted chiefly 
to fostering the philosophy of socialism, 
communism, and the nationalization of 
industry. It has become an organiza- 
tion which is dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of the very principles for which our 
country stands. 

I shall discuss these charges later in 
some detail. 

Even if the International Labor Or- 
ganization is everything the internation- 
alists and one-worlders claim it to be, 
subsection 502 (f) is still not only un- 
desirable but dangerous. It is a sur- 
render by the Congress of its constitu- 
tional authority over the purse strings. 

ILO today has 79 members. We pay 
one-fourth of the cost and have one 
seventy-ninth of the votes. We have ab- 
solutely no control over the programs 
or total expenditures of ILO. It can 
expand its activities as it has been stead- 
ily doing without limit. It can, at the 
expense chiefly of the United States, un- 
dertake additional worldwide grants-in- 
aid programs over which we have abso- 
lutely no control since ILO is now 
completely dominated by the Socialist- 
Communist bloc, 

By the passage of subsection 502 (f) 
in this bill, we will be compelled to pay 
25 percent of the cost of ILO’s programs 
and activities whatever they might be. 
Since the average contribution of the 
other nations is less than 1 percent, there 
will be, if subsection 502 (f) is passed, 
little hesitancy in going forward with its 
costly worldwide programs. Up to this 
point these programs have been con- 
trolled by the fact that the present law 
puts a dollar limit on Uncle Sam's share 
of the expenses. 

There has been a great deal of concern 
in this Congress about going along with 
the President’s plan for reorganization 
of the Defense Department because Con- 
gress might lose some control of specific 
expenditures or the shifting of funds 
within the limits of the total defense ap- 
propriation. But by passage of this sec- 
tion we are giving to an international 
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body over which the Congress has no 
control the right to spend the funds of 
the taxpayers of the United States with- 
out limitation as to the amount or as to 
the nature and size of the program. And 
let me assure you that the activities and 
programs of the international labor or- 
ganization are such and will be such that 
the great majority of the American 
people and this Congress would not sup- 
port them. The inclusion of this sub- 
section in this mutual security bill alone 
should warrant its defeat. 

Mr. Chairman, since there are so few 
people who understand the nature of the 
International Labor Organization and 
what it eventually foreshadows for the 
people of the United States, perhaps I 
should enlarge on what I have said. 

Mr. Will McGrath, of my hometown 
of Cincinnati, has given outstanding 
and dedicated service for many years as 
an employer delegate from the United 
States to ILO and served a 3-year term 
as a member of its governing body. 
However, Mr. McGrath and others have 
now come to the conclusion that our 
membership in ILO is not serving the 
best interests of the United States; that, 
in fact, our continued participation is a 
detriment to the institutions of this 
country and to the free enterprise sys- 
tem which has made us a great Nation. 

Now, what is the International Labor 
Organization? 

It was initially set up in 1919 as an 
agency of the League of Nations. In 
1934 the United States became a mem- 
ber and in 1946 ILO became a specialized 
agency of the United Nations. 

Its stated purpose is to promote the 
voluntary cooperation of nations, to im- 
prove labor conditions and raise living 
standards. No one can disagree with 
such an objective. 

It is charged, however, that while 
ILO’s stated objective is a noble one, it 
is actually being used to promote inter- 
national socialism and to belittle and de- 
stroy the American system of free enter- 
prise, and that in recent years it has 
become the sounding board and propa- 
ganda forum for the Communist and 
Socialist countries. 

Because there is cogent evidence to 
support these charges, as I have said, I 
have suggested that Congress investi- 
gate to determine whether the United 
States should continue as a member. 

When Russia came back into ILO in 
1954, she did so in a big way. It is al- 
most unbelievable but she returned as 
3 nations, thus giving her 3 times the 
voting strength of the United States. 

In 1955 the budget was apportioned 
among 66 member nations. But when 
Russia came back as 3 nations, namely, 
the U. S. S. R., the Ukraine, and Byelo- 
russia, and Honduras also joined, these 4 
members contributed 11.5 percent of the 
budget. As a result, 41 nations, but as 
usual not the United States, got a reduc- 
tion in their percentage allocations of 
ILO expenses. 

Originally ILO was sold to the Amer- 
ican people because it was to accom- 
plish its mission with a new, desirable, 
and certainly unique approach. How- 
ever, Russia and her satellites’ return 
struck at and destroyed the very heart, 
the basic charter and purpose of ILO, 
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All delegations to ILO at Geneva are 
supposed to consist of representatives of 
government, labor, and employers from 
each member nation. The theory is, of 
course, that each group is to have a free 
voice in the counsels of ILO. 

Russia and the rest of the Communist 
bloc have 36 votes, presumably divided 
between government, labor, and em- 
ployer representatives. Since the Com- 
munist states are complete dictator- 
ships, and all basic industry is govern- 
ment-owned, there are and can be no 
free labor unions or free employer or- 
ganizations. Consequently, we have 36 
government representatives from the 
Communist. bloc. Those attending as 
labor and management representatives 
from this bloc are mere stooges for the 
Kremlin and the Communist conspiracy. 

Since the Soviets’ return, they have 
used ILO as a worldwide propaganda 
forum for promulgating not only the 
Communist ideology and the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union, but also for 
the constant venal abuse of the United 
States, its economy and institutions. 

Will McGrath fought unsuccessfully to 
prevent this domination by the Com- 
munists. The Government representa- 
tives of the United States gave him 
little or no help. Why they did not is 
the subject for another discussion. 

The resolutions which have been 
adopted by ILO have long since depart- 
ed from ILO’s original objectives. We, 
that is, the great majority of us, be- 
lieve in freedom for the individual; the 
ILO is dedicated to mastery by govern- 
ment. The underlying intent of prac- 
tically every ILO proposal put forward 
in recent years has been along the lines 
of more power for government, more 
control by government, more regimenta- 
tion by government, more regulation by 
government—until the state would be 
the complete master of human destinies 
and affairs, largely through the com- 
plete nationalization of indusrty. 

In its earlier days the ILO devoted it- 
self to subjects concerned directly with 
labor. In recent years ILO has drafted 
a proposed international law to the ef- 
fect that government should give people 
money for illness, injury, childbirth, un- 
employment, old age, invalidity—which 
is defined as the inability to engage in 
any gainful activity, and a morbid con- 
dition. Interwoven in the provisions of 
this convention is a complete system of 
socialized medicine. 

ILO has drafted a proposed inter- 
national law to the effect that all private 
employment agencies should be put out 
of business, and all employment place- 
ment should be concentrated in the 
hands of government. If government 
can tell people where they must go for 
jobs, government can direct the destiny 
of mankind. 

ILO recommended that the com- 
petent authority—meaning govern- 
ment—should prepare suggestions and 
guidance for the operation of canteens 
and cafeterias in industrial plants, sub- 
ject to legal enforcement. In short, 
government is going to prescribe what 
people shall eat. 

ILO also enacts resolutions. One of its 
resolutions, passed under the pretext of 
dealing with unemployment, prescribed 
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that government should take over pro- 
duction, allocation of markets, distribu- 
tion of products, price fixing, wage fix- 
ing, financing—in fact, all phases of the 
economic system—and, in addition, pre- 
scribed how workers should use their 
leisure time. 

The net result is that today, as I said 
before, the ILO is spreading the doc- 
trines of socialism and collectivism all 
over the world. In short, the Socialists 
and the Communists have been gaining 
increasing headway in ILO, and the in- 
fluence of the United States has been 
growing less and less. 

Hour after hour, in the plenary ses- 
sions, I am told, the Reds condemn our 
way of life and make frequent abusive 
reference to the United States—and for 
the most part we just sit and take it. 

And is an international forum in which 
free enterprise is damned by a continu- 
ous flow of leftwing and Communist ora- 
tory of any possible help in selling the 
philosophy of the United States or in the 
preservation of world peace? 

Now, in the face of these facts, let me 
ask this simple question: Why should our 
country provide additional financing to 
an organization which is dedicated to 
the destruction of the very principles for 
which our country stands? 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Morano]. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port a continuation of the mutual se- 
curity program authorized by E. R. 12181. 
There are those who have found fault 
with the program and therefore recom- 
mend that it be abandoned. They offer 
no substitute for building and maintain- 
ing a free world. 

The mutual security program has 
demonstrated in positive results achieved 
that it is the best vehicle we have for 
outlining the major foreign policies of 
the United States. I do feel, however, 
that this program must be improved 
whenever possible and that it must be 
implemented with imagination and wis- 
dom. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs, I urge that the 
executive branch devote more time and 
energy in producing adequate policies 
and programs for Latin America. This is 
essential if Latin America is to become 
a strong and secure bastion of democracy 
in the Free World. 

The United States has publicly recog- 
nized and proclaimed the importance of 
Latin America in its foreign relations 
since the days of the Monroe Doctrine. 
The mutual advantages of a close and 
friendly cooperation have been cognizant- 
by all countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The strategic location of the 
area as a whole to the defense of the 
United States is well established. Over 
the years we have developed mutually 
beneficial relationships with our neigh- 
bors to the south. 

I have just recently returned from Ar- 
gentina where I had the honor of attend- 
ing the inauguration ceremonies of Pres- 
ident Arturo Frondizi. The free elec- 
tions may mark the end of the political 
upheavals that have shaken this nation 
of 21 million inhabitants since 1930. 
Nevertheless, grave economic difficulties 
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face the newly elected government in 
Argentina. While democracy is being 
restored in the country, many problems 
inherited from the recent turbulent past 
have not yet been solved. The national 
treasury is empty and the country is fac- 
ing a crisis. 

This return to democratic rule should 
be the beginning of a new era in the his- 
tory of cooperation and friendship be- 
tween Argentina and the United States. 
It is imperative that we assist our neigh- 
bors during these dark days of economic 
distress. Every consideration should be 
given to the economic problems facing 
Argentina today so as to bring about the 
realization of the ideals of all the peo- 
ples in the Americas for economic prog- 
ress and for greater freedom and democ- 
racy. We must do everything in our 
power to lighten the economic burdens 
of the Argentineans and which would as- 
sure reestablished friendly sentiment be- 
tween our nations. 

It is my firm conviction that the ob- 
jective of a free and democratic Argen- 
tina closely allied to the Free World can 
be achieved not by Argentina alone, but 
by United States cooperation as well. 

Latin America has been severely hurt 
by the United States recession. Our 
manufacturers are importing less raw 
materials from below the Rio Grande 
and as a consequence commodity prices 
have tumbled. During 1957, United 
States imports of wool fell to their lowest 
rate since 1939 and this has seriously af- 
fected Argentina and Uruguay. Falling 
coffee prices have hit all the coffee pro- 
ducing countries. Venezuela is disturbed 
by a tightening of United States restric- 
tions on oil imports. Chile, Peru, and 
Mexico have felt the results of our limi- 
tations on the import of copper, lead, 
and zinc. Virtually every Latin Amer- 
ican country is short of capital for de- 
velopment and is fighting inflation. 

There is ample evidence that the 
Soviet Union is intensifying its economic 
and political offensive in Latin America. 
The Kremlin’s propaganda professes sin- 
cere interest in trade expansion. The 
Russians are buying Uruguayan wool 
and Colombian coffee, selling Argentina 
industrial goods, and offering enticing 
trade pacts to all comers. 

We cannot minimize the gravity of the 
challenge for the United States posed 
by the Soviet bloc efforts in the Western 
Hemisphere, or its capacity to choose 
selected targets for an economic and 
propaganda offensive. The Communist 
threat is imminent. Every economic 
consideration must be given to our 
neighbors and the highest priority must 
be placed on maintaining and further 
extending the good partner policy with 
the Republics in this vast area. Un- 
fortunately, our policy in this area ap- 

to be dictated by the importance 
attached to the countries involved, and 
that importance is measured in material 
terms. We must not let our prestige 
dip to a perilous low in Latin America 
through blindness and apathy, and 
through a seemingly materialistic phi- 
losophy. 

Latin America is a vast area—rich in 
resources—trying desperately to raise 
living standards by building economic, 
Stable and democratic governments. 
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These countries need financial assist- 
ance in the form of loans or through 
private investments in order to achieve 
their goals. In some cases direct grant 
assistance is amply warranted. The pol- 
icy to deny credits in Washington to cer- 
tain American Republics because such 
countries are determined to develop 
some resources is inimical to our good 
neighbor policy. The resentment to this 
dictation provides avenues for Moscow’s 
economic penetration. The United 
States has everything to gain by help- 
ing these countries acquire a more fa- 
vorable economic balance. Nearly every 
dollar that goes to Latin America comes 
back to the United States in the form 
of purchase of our goods. 

Another factor to be given primary 
consideration is the problem of giving 
the Latin Americans a fair chance to 
trade in the United States market. There 
is serious danger that the tourniquet of 
protection may choke off inter-Ameri- 
can trade. While we are urging free 
trade elsewhere, we are restricting cer- 
tain Latin American commodities that 
are the very substance of the economic 
life in many of the countries. A more 
thorough study must be made of these 
problems so that these nations do not 
digress economically and politically. 

It is to be noted that approximately 
10 Latin American nations have signed 
investment guaranty agreements with 
the United States for the protection of 
American investments in that area. 
Several more countries are anticipating 
such agreements—which will encourage 
private investments in developing the 
resources of the particular country. 
Some of these countries are underdevel- 
oped only by comparison with the United 
States. They are struggling to develop 
themselves economically. We should 
continue to encourage the flow of Amer- 
ican private capital in this direction. I 
am happy to state that your House For- 
eign Affairs Committee has constantly 
emphasized the necessity for expanding 
and liberalizing the investment guaranty 
program in the underdeveloped areas 
generally—and in Latin America par- 
ticularly. 

In summary, I urge the United States 
to exert every effort in the direction of 
our foreign policy toward Latin Amer- 
ica—to promote more cordial relations 
with the Republics in this hemisphere, 
not only by military leadership against 
communism, but in economic and cul- 
tural activities. Unless the United 
States acts promptly in giving whatever 
economic assistance is required in each 
individual country, the menace of com- 
munism will spread. The entire West- 
ern Hemisphere will be in peril. If that 
should take place, the cost involved in 
eradicating this menace would far ex- 
ceed the small cost in preventing the 
spread. There is still time to take pre- 
ventive action. But that action must 
be taken now. 

The strength of communism in Latin 
America was demonstrated recently by 
a personal attack upon Vice President 
Nrxon in Lima, Peru. The situation in 
all Latin America requires that the 
United States should exert every effort 
to combat the spread of communism. 
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I repeat today what I said in 1956, 
that the President should appoint a spe- 
cial representative to Latin America 
with the rank and status of Ambassa- 
dor, whose function it will be to con- 
sider United States-Latin American re- 
lations in the broad context of the best 
interests of the hemisphere. I am firmly 
convinced that the former Ambassador 
to Italy, Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, would 
be an ideal choice. 

No Ambassador in our history faced 
the difficulties which confronted Mrs. 
Luce upon assuming her position as Am- 
bassador to Italy. Her successful efforts 
to combat the spread of communism and 
to perpetuate democratic government 
stands as impregnable testimony to a 
job well done. Her appointment as a 
special representative would strengthen 
and buttress the action of a United 
States Ambassador in a particular Latin 
American country through affording ad- 
ditional support at the highest level. I 
urge that the utmost consideration be 
given to my proposal. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORANO. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the gentleman on his con- 
sistent effort in alerting the House to our 
need of more attention to Latin America. 
I hope the gentleman will permit me to 
point out that there is some degree of 
unanimity in that regard. The minority 
report, besides calling for more technical 
assistance, does urge that more attention 
be given to Latin America. I wanted the 
gentleman to know that. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlewoman from Illinois. It 
is always a source of pleasure to be in 
agreement with the brilliant Representa- 
tive from Illinois. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, I want to 
compliment the acting chairman of the 
committee, Dr. Morcan, for the excel- 
lent way in which he has conducted the 
hearings, and for the fair and just man- 
ner in which he has conducted the 
committee consideration of this bill. 
Also I want to say that I regret that the 
distinguished chairman of our commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Gorpon], has decided to retire from Con- 
gress. He has been an able, competent, 
and conscientious chairman. I should 
like to express my regret, too, that our 
distinguished colleague from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys] has decided to retire from Con- 
gress. He has been a distinguished and 
conscientious member of the great Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs; constant in his 
attendance at the hearings, and brilliant 
in committee work. All in all Mr. 
Vorys, down through the years, can 
pride himself as an able Representative 
from the State of Ohio. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORANO. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to compliment my colleague on the 
excellent presentation he has made in 
the time allotted to him. I know of his 
intense interest in the problem on which 
he has spoken and I know that he has, 
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himself, served as an ambassador of good 
will between the United States and our 
neighbors to the South. 

Mr. MORANO. I thank my able and 
distinguished colleague from Connect- 
icut. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. LECOMPTE]. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to express my admiration of 
the acting chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Morcan, who has done such a magnifi- 
cent job throughout the hearings. And 
I am not unmindful of the splendid 
service that has been performed by our 
chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Gorpon], who has decided to re- 
tire. May he soon be restored to health 
and vigor. These gentlemen have kept 
the committee right at work; I say that 
good naturedly, because there has not 
been much, if any, time for loafing or 
playing around. They believe in con- 
scientious work and have seen to it that 
the great Committee on Foreign Affairs 
has functioned smoothly and conscien- 
tiously all of the time during the hear- 
ings of the past 2 months on this bill, 
and may I also say a word for Mr. 
CHIPERFIELD and Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Chairman, while I am supporting 
this legislation, I want to say that I 
think the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
PILCHER] sounded a very important and 
worthwhile warning when he called at- 
tention to the amount of money that 
has been spent already, and especially 
to the tremendous growth in num- 
ber of personnel employed by the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion. And this warning should be 
heeded. It is easy for departments of 
Government to grow, but it is difficult to 
hold them down to size, and next to 
impossible to cut them back. But I 
believe that when we realize that the 
number of persons employed by the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion has trebled in the last 2 years, if I 
understood the figures correctly that 
were given by the gentleman from 
Georgia, it is time that the Congress did 
something to stop that unconscionable 
growth. 

In almost 20 years that I have served 
in this House, I have seen much impor- 
tant legislation. At this moment I do 
not think of any one single measure 
more important for our future safety 
and welfare than the bill before us. 

Mr. Chairman, a number of my col- 
leagues have convincingly pointed out 
reasons for supporting the mutual se- 
curity program, and with them, I share 
the opinion of the President that this 
program is “of transcendent importance 
to the United States.” After studying 
the testimony presented to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, I firmly believe 
we should give complete support to the 
measure before us today. 

The argument that this is a give away 
program is not justified nor valid and is 
refuted by the facts. Actually, in many 
instances, the program is saving money 
for us, especially in military costs. Mu- 
tual aid provides for military assistance 
in a country without our stationing 
many of our own troops there. Few peo- 
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ple realize that to maintain one of our 
own soldiers overseas, the average cost is 
$3,515 per year, whereas the cost of 
maintaining a French soldier is $1,440 
per year. The cost of a Pakistanian sol- 
dier is $485 annually; the cost of main- 
taining a Turkish soldier is as little as 
$240 annually; and that of maintaining 
a soldier of Taiwan is only $147 annually. 

Were we to discontinue or sharply re- 
duce mutual aid, the burden of maintain- 
ing adequate armed strength of our own 
at overseas bases would be extremely 
high. Moreover, as the President pointed 
out, it would result in a severe dislocation 
and basic impairment of Free World 
power; a certain crumbling, under Sino- 
Soviet pressures, of our strategic over- 
seas positions and a forcing of these posi- 
tions progressively back toward our own 
shores; a massive increase in our own 
defense budget, in amounts far exceeding 
mutual security appropriations, neces- 
sitating increases in taxes; a heavy in- 
crease in inductions of American youth 
into our own Armed Forces; and ulti- 
mately a beleaguered America, her free- 
doms limited by mounting defense costs, 
and almost alone in a world dominated 
by international communism. 

But people of the United States want 
to know what the program has accom- 
plished. It has helped to build up more 
than 4,700,000 active allied army forces, 
2,500 naval vessels, and 32,000 aircraft. 
This contrasts with the picture in 1950 
when our allies had 3,600,000 active 
armed forces, most of whom were poorly 
equipped and poorly trained, 1,200 naval 
vessels, and 17,000 aircraft, of which 
only a minute portion was jet propelled. 

These forces which the mutual-secu- 
rity program has helped provide are vital 
to the protection of the United States 
and to the protection of our homes and 
families. They form a major deterrent 
to Soviet aggression and to Communist 
tyranny. Without them the United 
States would be imperiled. 

The nations which are allied with us 
are making a real contribution to the 
security of the United States. The argu- 
ment is often made that we are sup- 
porting the military establishments of 
the entire Free World. The fact of the 
matter is that they are doing much to 
help themselves. During the period 1950 
through 1957 our Free World allies spent 
no less than $122 billion while the total 
cost of our military assistance amounted 
to approximately $20 billion. 

The program before us today also as- 
sists in the securing and maintaining 
of United States bases in foreign areas. 
There are over 250 major active United 
States military installations on foreign 
soil today. Many of these would not be 
there without this program. These bases 
are vital and essential to our maintaining 
an adequate defensive position in Europe, 
in the Near East, and in Asia, and are 
necessary to the maintenance of ef- 
fective retaliatory forces. 

Aside from the military benefits de- 
rived from the mutual security program, 
and aside from the advantages which 
our allies receive from it, the United 
States also receives direct economic 
benefits. According to reliable estimates, 
the program accounted in 1955 for the 
employment of a minimum of 600,000 
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people. These persons were employed in 
a variety of occupations ranging from 
agriculture to mining to manufacturing. 

The district in Iowa which I have the 
honor to represent is largely agricultural 
and I am vitally interested in the welfare 
of the farmers. The mutual security 
bill is of paramount importance to farm- 
ers. For the period April 1948 through 
June 1956, it had accounted for the pur- 
chase in the United States of no less 
than $1,702,000 in bread grains, and no 
less than $562 million in coarse grains. 
In addition, the program resulted in 
the shipment abroad of $453 million in 
fats and oils alone. These shipments 
were made mainly through private chan- 
nels of trade and were a boon to the 
farmers, to the railroads and their em- 
ployees, and thousands of others. 

The committee, in considering the 
legislation, went in to each item care- 
fully and conscientiously, and finally ap- 
proved the bill after reducing the author- 
ization by a total amount of $339 mil- 
lion from the original amount requested. 
This is the maximum figure it was felt 
could safely be eliminated from the total. 

I am convinced the program is vital 
and necessary, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives should give it wholehearted 
support and vote for the full amount 
recommended in this bill. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
12 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. BENTLEY]. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore I start my remarks I think I should 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the gentleman from Illinois, the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. GORDON], 
and to one of the ranking members of 
the committee, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys], who are leaving us 
this year. I think I should also include 
the gentleman who has just spoken, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LECOMPTE], 
who will not be with us next year. All 
of these gentlemen will be missed very 
much. 

Mr. Chairman, in any discussion of 
mutual-security legislation, I think it is 
of the greatest importance that all 
Members recognize the full impact of 
the pending bill upon which they will be 
called to vote in the next day or two. In 
the first place, the membership should 
remember that the pending bill is noth- 
ing but a series of amendments to the 
basic mutual-security legislation, the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, which con- 
tains a great many things not men- 
tioned in the pending bill, I would like 
to refer to some of these at this time. 

In the first place, no one should be 
under any illusions that mutual-security 
legislation has become anything but a 
permanent part of our foreign policy. 
Even if through some miracle the cold 
war were terminated tomorrow and So- 
viet communism were no longer the in- 
ternational threat that it is today, this 
administration or any administration in 
power would presumably still be request- 
ing very large sums for the continuation 
of this legislation. As Secretary Dulles 
said during the course of our hearings: 

As far as the economic aspect of the pro- 
gram is concerned, I would say that we 
ought to carry on that program, regard- 
less of what the Soviets are doing (p. 209). 
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In other words, we are going to have 
at least the economic part of this pro- 
gram with us for as long as anyone can 
possibly foresee. 

Now let us look at the basic legislation 
itself. Under section 2 (B), entitled 
“Statement of Policy,” we find that it is 
the sense of the Congress that— 
those nations that have been assisted in 
their recovery should, in the future, share 
with the United States to a greater extent the 
financial burden of providing aid to those 
countries which are still in need of assistance 
of the type provided under this act. 


In other words, some of our allies 
ought to do more in the field of mutual 
security themselves. However, I find no 
reference in the committee report to any 
such efforts on the part of any of our 
allies. On the contrary, at least two of 
our stronger allies, Germany and the 
United Kingdom, have actually reduced 
taxes during the past 4 years. There are 
at least four other NATO countries whose 
tax receipts as compared with their gross 
national product are inferior to our own. 

Then under section 201 of the basic 
legislation, which refers to the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund, we find that it is the 
policy of the United States to minimize 
or eliminate barriers to the flow of pri- 
vate-investment capital and internation- 
al trade. I mention this merely so that 
the Members will know that in voting 
for mutual-security legislation they are 
at the same time voting for a policy of 
either reducing tariff protection or elim- 
inating it entirely. I shall have more 
to say later about the Development Loan 
Fund whose present capitalization, with- 
in the fiscal year limitation, is author- 
ized to the total of $1,125,000,000. Then 
we find under section 303 which pertains 
to technical cooperation, that such as- 
sistance shall be made available only 
where the President determines that the 
nation being assisted provides all neces- 
sary information concerning such pro- 
gram and gives the program full public- 
ity. Just to mention one example, the 
membership may be interested to know 
that in the proposed fiscal 1959 program 
for Yugoslavia relating to economic as- 
sistance and technical cooperation, the 
objectives, the accomplishments, and the 
enre proposed program have been clas- 
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This would seem to me to be in direct 
violation of section 303 of the act. 

Now I want to turn back to certain 
statements in the committee report that 
I believe should be touched on, state- 
ments of a policy nature. On page 3 of 
the report, in the first full paragraph, 
the sentence can be found which says: 

Without the mutual security program our 
rights and all the present (overseas) bases 
would be jeopardized and the loss of some of 
them would be inevitable. 


During the hearings I asked Secretary 
of Defense McElroy if there are certain 
overseas bases under which we pre- 
sumably could continue to control re- 
gardless of whether or not we had a mili- 
tary assistance program. Mr. McElroy 
stated that we could definitely count on 
the British and Canadian bases and I 
assumed the same reason could apply to 
bases in areas such as Okinawa which 
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are not definitely affected by our mutual 
security program. This is not to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that I do not subscribe to the 
importance of overseas bases and I think 
those parts of the program which are 
directly concerned to the bases can prop- 
erly be justified, at least to my satisfac- 
tion. What I am saying is that a ter- 
mination of this program tomorrow 
would not automatically remove all of 
our overseas bases from our position of 
control. 

Where the program has appeared 
weakest to those of us in opposition has 
been with respect to the areas of admin- 
istration and control. The committee 
itself has admitted that further tighten- 
ing is necessary and on page 6 made the 
statement that— 

A restriction on the funds available should 
lead to greater austerity in the types of 
assistance rendered to such countries. 


If further restriction means further 
austerity and conversely improved ad- 
ministration and control, I should think 
all Members would be happy to vote for 
further cuts in this program. 

The committee’s report itself also 
criticizes the loss of Congressional con- 
trol through the overuse of these so- 
called illustrative programs. Again, I 
quote from the committee report which 
Says that these programs “do not rep- 
resent firm agreements between the 
United States and the recipient country 
as to what assistance is to be provided 
or complete specifications as to any con- 
struction to be undertaken.” Even the 
committee itself suggests that no funds 
should be appropriated until the “proc- 
esses of planning, organization and tak- 
ing necessary legal and legislative action 
in the recipient country is further ad- 
vanced than is the present practice.” 
In other words, Mr. Chairman, you will 
find the presentation books on the com- 
mittee tables full of illustrative programs 
which in no sense of the word represent 
firm commitments to spend the money 
in any particular fashion but merely are 
someone’s ideas of how the taxpayers’ 
money might be spent if it is authorized 
and appropriated. We have very de- 
tailed and graphic presentations of these 
programs but they represent no com- 
mitments on the part of either the ad- 
ministration or the recipient govern- 
ments in any sense of the word. 

Another phase of the program which 
gave us in the minority substantial con- 
cern was the overfunding of the so- 
called pipeline or the unexpended bal- 
ances. By the end of fiscal 1958 these 
balances are expected to be $5,100,000,- 
000, on page 12 of the committee report. 
On the following page 13 they have sud- 
denly risen to $5,300,000,000. Assuming 
the lesser figure, however, we must add 
the new authorization requested of 
$2,900,000,000, an additional appropria- 
tion request which was authorized last 
year of $644 million, $1,800,000,000 in 
unexpended mutual security local cur- 
rencies and Public Law 480 currencies 
administered by mutual security agen- 
cies and finally anticipated deposits dur- 
ing fiscal year 1959 of additional local 
currencies in the sum of $1,400,000,000. 
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This gives us a true picture of the pipe- 
line which means that there will be 
therein in excess of $12 billion consist- 
ing of $8,800,000,000 in dollar currency 
and $3,300,000,000 in local currency. 
Now I want to speak to two arguments 
which are often used by supporters of 
the program. The first is that the pro- 
gram itself has a very beneficial effect 
on our economy. It provides jobs for 
600,000 workers and 80 percent of all 
dollars generated under the program are 
spent here in the United States. I 
think it can hardly be assumed that if 
the program were terminated the un- 
employment rolls would inevitably swell 
by 600,000 but let us admit the desirable 
impact at this time on our somewhat 
shaken economy. However, I would re- 
mind the committee that there is at least 
$99 million included for the obtaining 
of military end items outside the United 
States. I do believe, however, that this 
program should in no sense be used to 
provide materials which could subse- 
quently be offered for resale in the 
United States or for the production or 
manufacture of commodities which 
might subsequently be offered in the 
United States in competition with our 
own products and I expect to offer 
amendments to provide against the fore- 
going under the 5 minute rule. I also 
believe that all dollars loaned under 
the so-called development loan fund 
should be spent in this country in the 
first instance, with a possible exception 
of those to finance the production of 
needed strategic minerals and I have 
prepared an amendment in this instance 
as well. 

Speaking of the development loan 
fund, you will often hear advocates of 
the bill saying programs of economic 
assistance, with the exception of tech- 
nical cooperation, are now made in the 
form of loans rather than grants. I call 
the attention of the committee to the 
fact that the $775 million authorization 
for defense support and the $185 million 
authorization for special assistance, a 
total of $960 million are for economic 
assistance in the form of grants, This 
fact should be kept in mind. 

One final bit of information concern- 
ing this legislation which I am sure will 
be of interest to the committee is that 
section 502 (e) authorizes the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO 
to receive and accept services, gifts, and 
bequests provided they are not in excess 
of $200,000 for any one year and further 
provides that such gifts are given to or 
for the United States for purposes of 
Federal taxes. I feel sure the committee 
would like to know that this bill permits 
such treatment for the purpose of taxa- 
tion of gifts to the National Commission 
for UNESCO. 

Mr. Chairman, I have touched briefly 
on several features of this legislation for 
the purpose of further informing the 
membership as to just what actually it 
contains. There are various features of 
the bill, such as technical cooperation 
and that part of military assistance di- 
rectly related to our overseas bases, with 
which I have little fault to find. Speak- 
ing of military assistance, however, I do 
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question the advisability of creating and 
maintaining such large standing armies 
in various parts of the world when we 
are entering an era of potential warfare 
in which conventional armies armed with 
conventional weapons would play little 
orno part. Ido question the large sums 
spent for grant economic aid, particu- 
larly at a time when Government aid is 
needed so badly here at home for mil- 
lions of American citizens. And I do 
question the basic history of this pro- 
gram which has been portrayed as neces- 
sary to gain and secure friends and 
allies throughout the free world in view 
of the developments which are well 
known to all of us. In this connection, I 
desire to read an editorial from the May 
9 issue of the Detroit Free Press entitled 
“The Aid Program—Its Peddlers Try 
Scare Talk.” All of us from Michigan 
are aware that the Detroit Free Press, a 
member of the Knight newspaper chain, 
can hardly be termed an isolationist 
organization. 


THE Alp PRoGRAM—ITs PEDDLERS TRY SCARE 
TALK 


Opposition developing in Congress on the 
administration’s $3.6 billion foreign-aid bill 
prompted an or else warning from the meas- 
ure’s backers. 

Members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee said that termination or drastic 
curtailment of the foreign-aid program 
would inevitably mean that we would lose the 
cold war. 

It is most difficult to take such a warning 
seriously. The bill, as the committee re- 
ported it, is for $339 million less than the 
President originally requested. That is a 
tidy sum, but compared to the amount that 
is being proposed, it will be hard to convince 
most people that it means the difference 
between winning or losing the cold war. 

Foreign-aid backers create the suspicion 
that they, themselves, are not entirely con- 
vinced of the validity of their arguments 
when they say further that the amount of 
proposed spending abroad would assure em- 
ployment of 600,000 workers in the United 
States, and, conversely, if the appropriation 
is trimmed; somewhere up to 600,000 will be 
added to the rolls of the unemployed. 

It is true that a substantial part of what 
we give to foreign nations consists of com- 
modities grown, manufactured, or processed 
in the United States. But there is con- 
siderable room for argument as to whether 
huge expenditures of this nature are, in the 
long run, the healthiest thing either for the 
American economy or the American tax- 
payers who foot the bill. 

Aside, however, from the domestic eco- 
nomic aspect of foreign aid, the threat of 
losing the cold war if it is cut down or out 
is not entirely impressive. 

Many people, looking at the trend of things 
abroad, may be inclined to the opinion that 
if we are not losing the cold war, with or 
without monumental aid, we are certainly 
not winning it either. 

Consider the amounts, in the past decade, 
that have been funneled into Europe, Asia, 
and South America. Then contemplate the 
actual progress we have made in many coun- 
tries on those continents in building en- 
thusiastic alliances and friendships, and in 
diminishing the spread of communism. 

The current tour of South America by Vice 
President Nrxon offers a case in point. We 
may not have done as much for our Latin 
American neighbors as we have for Europeans 
and Asiatics, but we have been generous. 

Yet, Mr. Nrxon, in country after country 
which he has visited, has been greeted by 
demonstrations which, if not actually hostile, 
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are downright unfriendly. So-called stu- 
dents, which in most cases are Communist 
led mobs, have heckled him, and greeted him 
with just about everything except rotten 
eggs and dead cats. Thursday in Peru, he 
was assaulted by a stone-throwing mob. 

These demonstrations hardly leave the im- 
pression of great love and friendship for the 
United States. 

In Indonesia, to cite just another example, 
we have spent freely to help that country 
establish itself. 

Yet in a very short space of time we 
have seen it moving closer and closer to 
Moscow. The same thing can be said of a 
good part of the Middle East. 

What it adds up to is that there is not 
the faintest evidence, after the expenditure 
of billions of United States dollars, that it is 
possible to buy and hold a single friend. 


Those of us in opposition to the pro- 
gram believe it could and should be cut 
further and that such action would 
strengthen rather than further weaken 
the program. We think that it has been 
badly overfunded, that military assist- 
ance is often given on an unrealistic 
basis and that loss of control by the Con- 
gress under this program has resulted in 
continued administrative laxness. This 
is particularly true in respect to eco- 
nomic assistance, notably the develop- 
ment loan fund and therefore we believe 
that the basic means of reascertaining 
Congressional control over this program 
is to reduce authorizations. Failing 
this, those of us who signed the minority 
report expect to oppose this program as 
unnecessary, unwise and unjustified at 
this time. 

Minority REPORT 

Since the year 1948 almost 49 billion tax 
dollars have been appropriated for foreign 
aid. The present bill authorizes an addi- 
tional $2.96 billion—the appropriation re- 
quest in $644 million more, including $625 
million for the Development Loan Fund 
which was authorized last year The execu- 
tive branch this year requested $3.298 bil- 
lion, The reduction voted by the committee 
amounted to only $339 million—a reduction 
far less than that voted in many other 
years. 

These tax dollars have purchased neither 
friends nor the desired security, Despite the 
appropriation of this $49 billion there has 
been no demonstration that the foreign-aid 
program has been successful in achieving a 
stable and secure world. Furthermore, the 
program has lacked consistency and direc- 
tion. There has been notable laxities in the 
administration and in the expenditure of 
funds. We call once more for a consistent 
and well-reasoned approach to the entire 
problem of foreign aid. Because we are 
determined to meet the security needs of 
the United States, we continue to demand 
the reestablishment of Congressional con- 
trol and the elimination of inefficiency in 
administration, 

Furthermore, some of us have repeatedly 
warned against the shortcomings of a policy 
based on the premise that friends can be 
bought, and events themselves are proving 
it to be a course of imprudence. 

More than ever it is essential to point to 
the areas where savings can be accomplished 
and where operations can be tightened with 


The remainder of the $644 million in- 
cludes $12.5 million pursuant to a continu- 
ing authorization for the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration and $6.7 
million for State Department administrative 
expenses pursuant to a continuing authori- 
zation. 
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better results and a consequent saving to 
the American taxpayer. 

Paramount among the deficiences in the 
mutual security bill for 1958 are overfunding 
and loss of Congressional control over the 
foreign-aid program. 

THE FOREIGN AID PROGRAM IS OVERFUNDED 


The mutual security program is over- 
funded. It is estimated that as of June 30, 
1958, there will be a total unexpended bal- 
ance of $5,194,922,000. To this the bill under 
consideration adds a new authorization of 
$2,958,900,000. In addition, the appropria- 
tion request includes $644,192,500 which was 
authorized last year. This will make a total 
dollar pipeline of $8,798,014,500. There must 
also be added, however, a total of $1,861,- 
887,000 in unexpended mutual security local 
currencies and Public Law 480 currencies 
administered by mutual security agencies. 
There must also be added the anticipated 
deposits during fiscal year 1959 of additional 
local currencies similar to those above of 
$1,469,406,000. These sums when added 
together mean that there will be $12,129,- 
307,500 in the pipeline consisting of $8,798,- 
014,500 in dollars and $3,331,293,000 in local 
currencies. 

Although many of the local currencies 
cannot be used in precisely the same manner 
as dollars, local currencies could, if the effort 
were made, greatly reduce the request for 
additional dollar authorizations. To grant 
additional funds, when such huge sums are 
already available, is clearly unnecessary. 
Strenuous efforts should be made to use more 
efficiently funds in the pipeline, rather than 
to authorize additional billions. 


THE POLICY UNDER WHICH MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
IS GIVEN SHOULD BE REVIEWED 


There are many portions of the program, 
both economic and military, which have no 
relationship with United States bases or with 
the major deterrent power of the United 
States. Much of the equipment furnished 
under the mili assistance program 
which incidentally, is frequently obsolete and 
obsolescent—is by the executive branch's 
own admission used in countries in which 
there are no United States bases and in coun- 
tries having no relation to the base complex. 
This equipment would have no effect against 
major Soviet aggression. In many instances 
the forces supported have no relation to our 
retaliatory forces or to our ability to with- 
stand Soviet assault. 

The lack of consistency in approach is 
highlighted by our continuing to furnish 
massive amounts of assistance to those who 
are either neutral or who lean toward the 
Soviet Union. In some cases our aid has 
been more substantial for neutrals than for 
our friends. 

There has been overfunding of the pro- 
gram to meet marginal requirements such as 
the provision of military equipment having 
no relation to the capacity of the United 
States or of other nations to meet major 
Soviet aggression, and for the provision of 
assistance to neutrals or to those nations 
sympathetic with the Soviet Union. In view 
of this overfunding, it is apparent that the 
program should be critically examined. 
Such an examination has not been under- 
taken. The proper course is for the Con- 
gress to reduce further the authorizations 
for the foreign-aid program in order to elim- 
inate the overfunding, 

Much of our military assistance is beyond 
the capacity of the recipient nation to util- 
ize. Even more fundamental it is frequently 
resented by the local populations as repre- 
senting an effort by the United States Gov- 
ernment to interfere in domestic policy. 
Much of the equipment is capable of being 
used by recipient governments for the sub- 
jection of the local populations or for use 
against friendly neighboring countries. 
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THE LOSS OF CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OVER THE 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM CONTINUES 


The year the bill authorizes $1.64 billion 
for military assistance, a reduction of only 
$160 million below the $1.8 billion requested 
by the executive branch. The reduction in 
dollars, however, is more than offset by the 
creeping loss of Congressional control over 
funds and administration. 

Each year there is further shrinkage in the 
degree of control exercised by the Congress. 
This progressive loss of control of funds in- 
evitably leads to loss of administrative con- 
trol, which will be discussed later in this re- 
port. Last year the Congress authorized the 
appropriation of military assistance funds on 
@ no-year basis; that is, funds would con- 
tinue available until obligated without refer- 
ence to fiscal years. This year the bill re- 
peats last year’s error of continuing funds 
available until obligated. Fortunately, how- 
ever, when appropriations for last year were 
voted, the Congress regained a modicum of 
the control which it had abandoned. The 
appropriation bill provided that the funds 
would continue ayailable, not indefinitely, 
but only until December 31, 1958. It is esti- 
mated—how realistically we cannot say—that 
$25 million will be unobligated as of June 30, 
1968. In this instance there is no incentive 
for the executive branch to make realistic 
estimates of unobligated funds. Even if 
there is an error in the hundreds of millions, 
the funds will still continue available until 
December 31, 1958. By the time the error 
may have been discovered, the Congress will 
have long since made new appropriations. 
The removal of a time limit on authoriza- 
tions and appropriations has the inevitable 
effect of reducing the incentive for prudent 
management and reporting. Furthermore, 
we would inquire as to why, if only $25 mil- 
lion is to be unobligated on June 30, 1958, it 
is necessary to retain in the legislation a pro- 
vision that funds shall continue to be avail- 
able indefinitely. If, as is claimed, manage- 
ment has been so improved that there are 
only small unobligated balances at the end 
of the fiscal year, there is no need for no- 
year funds. Finally, it should be pointed 
out that the use of the no-year technique 
removes a major segment of Congressional 
control since final reports will not be in until 
long after Congress has adjourned. 

The loss of Congressional control over 
funding results in a loss of control over ad- 
ministration as well as policy. Originally, 
the military-assistance appropriations were 
by regions. Now there are lump-sum appro- 
priations which specify nothing. If au- 
thorizations and appropriations are not de- 
limited as to the use to which they can be 
put, then Congress has lost control and the 
administration of the funds granted can be- 
come progressively worse. 

The inability by the Congress to control 
expenditures both on a regional basis and on 
a functional basis results in a loss of Con- 
gressional control over foreign policy. Un- 
der the proposed legislation the $185 million 
authorized for special assistance and $100 
million authorized for the contingency fund 
can be used for practically any purpose in 
almost any area of the world. In addition 
the President may transfer up to 10 percent 
of any appropriation made pursuant to any 
Provision of the act (except for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund) to any other provision of 
the act except that the provision to which 
the transfer is made may not be increased by 
more than 20 percent. Under the transfer- 
ability provisions all restrictions on the use 
of funds are sharply reduced. 

THE REPORTS BY THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
ILLUSTRATE THAT LOSS OF CONGRESSIONAL 
CONTROL RESULTS IN ADMINISTRATIVE LAX- 
NESS , 

During the past 9 months the Comptroller 
General has released 12 reports on the mili- 
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tary-assistance program, one covering opera- 
tion of the program generally, another cover- 
ing the Army's administration of its portion 
of the program, one covering redistribution of 
excesses, and the remainder covering indi- 
vidual country programs. Without exception, 
the Comptroller General, in each of these re- 
ports, criticized shipshod programing, faulty 
execution of military assistance, and the lack 
of long-range programing. These faults are 
attributable to relinquishment by the Con- 
gress of its control over the foreign aid pro- 
gram, and the previous failure by the Con- 
gress to insert legislative provisions com- 
pelling close adherence to reasonable stand- 
ards of performance. Specifically, the Comp- 
troller General found numerous instances 
where material was programed even though 
the material was already on hand in suffi- 
cient quantities in the recipient country or 
in a neighboring country in surplus quanti- 
ties. He found instances of aircraft being 
delivered before the pilots had been trained. 
In another case, he found that vehicles were 
programed and radios for the vehicles were 
similarly programed. The radios remained 
on the schedule for delivery even after the 
vehicles had been deleted from the program. 
He also found that under the heading of 
military assistance, band instruments and 
water coolers were programed for Turkey, 
and nylon stockings for Korea. The above 
are only a few of a huge catalog of defi- 
ciencies in programing and administration 
found by the Comptroller General. Other 
instances could be given but much of this 
information has been classified by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

We were alarmed at the following state- 
ment by the Comptroller General: 

“At the time of our review, the military 
assistance program had never been subject to 
a systematic and continuous internal audit 
and management review. No group within 
the Department of Defense had been assigned 
responsibility for such an audit” (hearings, 
p. 39, pt. 1). 

In view of our repeated criticisms over the 
years of the administrative deficiencies in the 
foreign aid program, it is disturbing that an 
overall audit has only been initiated within 
the last 6 months. 

The Comptroller General further recom- 
mended that the executive branch engage in 
long-range planning for the military assist- 
ance program. The Comptroller General's 
plan is reasonable. He recommends that the 
executive branch project planning a few years 
into the future in order to evaluate opera- 
tions on an annual basis. 

The Comptroller General stated: 

“Mr. Chairman, yesterday in my statement 
I mentioned seven major basic findings and 
recommendations and I believe we have put 
in the record an expansion on the first recom- 
mendation and also on the seventh. 

“The following remarks relate to the sec- 
ond item. That is the need for development 
of long-range program plans. 

“At the time of our review, no estimates 
had been developed of the aggregate long- 
range costs of equipping, maintaining, and 
modernizing allied military forces or other- 
wise achieving United States objectives in the 
countries being supported. Therefore, the 
Congress had no direct way of relating an- 
nual appropriation requests to overall pro- 
gram costs or of evaluating program 
accomplishments in relation to plans pre- 
sented in earlier years, 

“The National Security Council and the 
Department of Defense have indicated that 
continued support of all force objectives, 
worldwide, will probably require United 
States resources beyond those likely to be 
available for such purposes. However, we 
have not found any evidence that the objec- 
tives were being systematically analyzed and 
found to be within the limit of available 
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resources and not excessive for the accom- 
plishment of the United States purposes 
before these objectives are accepted as the 
bases for military assistance. 

“Although continued support of all cur- 
rent foreign military force objectives may, 
in the aggregate, require funds over and 
above those likely to be available, it is not 
clear at what time and in what manner 
these objectives will be brought into har- 
mony with likely availabilities. 

“We believe that a determination should 
be made as to whether the aggregate costs 
are within the long-range capability of the 
United States and are not excessive for ac- 
complishment of United States objectives. 

“Otherwise, the United States will be faced 
at some stage with the problem of having 
equipped forces which the United States on 
a worldwide basis is unwilling to support or 
is incapable of supporting and which, if 
they are not maintained by the United 
States, the country or countries involved 
cannot or will not support. 

“So far as we have been able to determine, 
the budget justification being submitted by 
the executive agencies for funds to carry out 
the military-assistance program do not con- 
tain estimates of the long-range costs of 
achieving United States objectives in the 
individual countries being supported. 

“In summary, we believe that major policy 
decisions with respect to the aid programs 
for individual countries, and in the aggre- 
gate, can best be arrived at if the financial 
implications of alternative courses of action 
are recognized, and that the development 
of long-range program costs will assist in 
providing this information. 

“We recognize that the world situation is 
dynamic, and that no absolute figure for 
future foreign aid can be established and 
adhered to rigidly. Changes in technology, 
in the economic or political capabilities of 
other countries, and in United States pur- 
poses throughout the world will affect di- 
rectly the level of aid. 

“However, we do not believe that these 
considerations should keep the executive 
agencies from analyzing the future financial 
implications of presently approved program- 
ing goals, and from developing their annual 
budget requests within the framework of 
such analyses. 

“As additional objectives are established, 
the estimated costs of their accomplishment 
would be taken into consideration and al- 
lowance made for their impact on the pres- 
oe it established goals” (hearings, pp. 37-38, 
pt.1). 

Even this modicum of control is resisted 
by those engaged in operating the military 
assistance program. 

An even more fundamental deficiency 
found by the Comptroller General, however, 
is the presence in the military assistance pro- 
gram of unrealistic force objectives. Equip- 
ment is being programed for units which the 
recipient nation can never support. The only 
inference to be drawn from the Comptroller 
General's report is that under the existing 
system of military assistance we will be ex- 
pected to support those units and the coun- 
tries to which they belong indefinitely and 
with no prospect of an improvement of the 
situation. In some countries force objectives 
far exceed financial capability and manpower 
resources, Such deficiencies in programing 
and administration should be corrected by 
the Congress. Nothing in the present legis- 
lation attacks the problem. Perhaps a deeper 
cut into the military assistance program 
might lead to better management. 

The minority commends the Comptroller 
General for the appropriate study which he 
has made. 


CONGRESS HAS LOST ITS CONTROL OVER 
ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
The House Government Operations Com- 
mittee has pointed to the deficiencies in that 
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category of aid known as defense support. 
We wish to underline their comments. The 
Congress has been misled and the American 
public has been misled under the guise of 
' defense support.” The report stated: 

“1. The definition of ‘defense support,’ the 
largest single element in the mutual security 
program other than ‘military assistance,’ is 
interpreted so broadly by the executive 
branch that it is virtually impossible to de- 
termine whether or not an expenditure made 
under it is in accordance with legislative 
intent. 

“2. Executive branch witnesses, in last 
year’s appearances before the authorizing and 
appropriations committees, consistently gave 
the impression that substantial defense sup- 
port funds were to be expended in direct 
support of host country military budgets, 
when actually only a small portion of the 
funds were so employed. 

* > . . » 

“8. To the extent that economic develop- 
ment is disguised as ‘defense support,’ a term 
which implies a military purpose, the Con- 
gress and the public are being misled.” (H. 
Rept. No. 1374, pp. 1-2). 

Dams have been built which furnish no 
electricity; roads have been built that lead 
to nowhere; and vast sums of money have 
been poured into projects which do not have 
any economic justification, let alone a de- 
fense justification. There is proven waste 
in defense-support spending in Iran, in 
Korea, in Vietnam, and in countless other 
nations, and yet this bill does little to 
strengthen Congressional control over the 
programing and expenditure of these funds. 

The Comptroller General has repeatedly 
criticized the failure to present detailed 
justifications for projects contemplated to 
be carried out with our economic aid. He 
has repeatedly criticized the technique of 
the so-called illustrative programs. When 

these programs are presented, Congress does 
not know how the funds will actually be 
used. 

Once more in this bill defense support and 
technical cooperation are authorized on the 
basis that the funds appropriated are to con- 
tinue available until expended. The defi- 
ciencies inherent in the use of no-year au- 
thorizations and appropriations have been 
pointed out previously. Lack of a limitation 
on the authorizations and on the appropria- 
tions means that the executive branch can, 
in effect, build up a bank of foreign-aid 
funds over which the Congress has no con- 
trol. As in the case of funds for military 
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assistance, there is no incentive for prudent 
management. 

We commend the inclusion of the new sec- 
tion 517, which requires that detailed plan- 
ning be undertaken prior to obligation and 
that funds obligated for a project be used 
for that project and no other. 

We urge that more emphasis be put upon 
the technical-assistance program. We fur- 
ther recommend that more consideration be 
given to Latin America, 


CONGRESS HAS NO CONTROL OVER THE ACTIVITIES 
OF THE DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


Last year we seriously questioned the pro- 
posed composition of the Development Loan 
Fund and the policy of making soft loans 
under the Development Loan Fund. We 
criticized the proposed borrowing from the 
United States Treasury and the technique 
of advance authorizations. Our predictions 
of the loss of Congressional control have come 
true. This year Congress is not even able to 
pass on the authorization for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, since last year we handed 
the executive branch a postdated blank check 
for $625 million for fiscal year 1959. We have 
had no opportunity to review plans or pro- 
posals. All we have learned is that $75 mil- 
lion has been lent to India with repayment 
to be made in rupees and that an additional 
$51,650,000 will probably be lent to various 
countries in the near future. The Congress 
has had no opportunity to review these pro- 
posals in advance, nor will the Congress at 
any time have an opportunity to pass on any 
operations of the Development Loan Fund. 
This occurs because the committee has 
already authorized no less than 61.125 billion 
for the Fund. 


THE BEST MEANS OF REASSERTING CONGRESSION- 
AL CONTROL OVER THE FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 
IS TO REDUCE AUTHORIZATIONS 


Since the foreign aid program is not the 
subject of a country-by-country or func- 
tion-by-function authorization, the only 
recourse left to the Congress is to reduce 
drastically authorizations and appropria- 
tions and thereby compel the executive 
branch to reevaluate its programs and to 
eliminate those which are overfunded. The 
power of the purse is the only real power 
still left to Congress. It must be exercised 
with vigor and intelligence. This is the most 
effective way that the House can make its 
voice heard in foreign policy. 

The accompanying map illustrates the ex- 
tent of United States commitments to other 
nations. 
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To illustrate the cost to the American peo- 
ple there follows a summary of tables pre- 
pared by the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress showing the dis- 
tribution of United States grants and credits 
by function and by country. 

The figures given are for the period July 1, 
1945, through June 30, 1957. None of the 
country figures include military assistance 
since military assistance figures are not 
broken down by country but are reported 
on a geographical basis only. Consequently, 
the country tables for grants refiect only 
economic and technical assistance. Further- 
more, there are excluded from the present 
tables transactions by and with the Inter- 
national Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, and the International Finance Cor- 
poration. 

For the purpose of these tables, grants 
are transfers for which no repayment is 
generally expected, but might involve an ob- 
ligation on the part of the receiver to extend 
aid to the United States or other countries 
to achieve a common objective. Similarly, 
for the purpose of these tables credits are 
loan disbursements or transfers under agree- 
ments for specific repayments over a period 
of years, usually with interest. In some in- 
stances aid has been given under grants with 
the understanding that a decision as to re- 
payment would be made at a later date. 
When such a decision for repayment is made 
a credit is established. As a rule such credits 
are not deducted from the grants recorded 
in previous periods. Only after the agroe- 
ment for repayment is signed is an adjusts 
ment made from grants to credits, 

Credits to individual countries include 
loans to private entities in the country 
specified. Thus, loans to Canada represent 
credits extended solely to private interests. 

Country data include Government grants 
of agricultural surpluses through American 
private-welfare agencies, churches, and in- 
ternational organizations. These agencies 
undertook the distribution of such surpluses 
as part of their overseas missionary commit- 
ments. 

In table V the difference between utiliza- 
tion and net authorization is the amount 
of credit or loan not yet disbursed or drawn 
down by the borrowing country. Totals for 
principal repayments and amounts outstand- 
ing on June 30, 1957, should correspond to 
the utilization; differences are the totals 
written off as uncollectible. Since 1940 this 
item has involved an amount of only $8,339,- 
000 in a net utilization of $16,535,502,000. 


TABLE I.—Foreign grants, by program, postwar period, July 1, 1945-—June 30, 1957 
Un thousands of dollars] 


Programs 


Mutual security... 38, 726,829 | 4, 552, 314 8, 943, 780 8 
— ~ || Interim aid.. 

Milt OT as pt RA i eg Re, 18, 475,279 | 2, 990, 293 2, 365,779 || Lend-lease: 

Other aid: Military (China) 
Economic and technical ald apn 19, 491, 284 | 1, 422, 128 1, 433, 167 Postwar pipelines 
Famine and other relief: Greek-Turkish 

NP, Mi 
Ah ·˙ . neee 
Under Agricultural Trad 

Korean student ald 


International agencies; 
Movement of refugees..... 
Multilateral technical aid. 
Palestine relief 
U. N. Korean Reconstruction 


Civilian supplies: 
Relief in Koreas „„ 
GARIOA funds. 
From lend-lease supplies.. 

International agencies: 
UNR 


1 Credit, 


Total post- 
war period 


53, 236, 997 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 


Children. 


Chinese military aid. 


Source: Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service. 


Programs 


International agencies—Continued 
Refugees. 


Chinese stabilization_...... 


Total post- 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
war period 1956 1957 


240, 766 
130, 140 
298, 748 
555, 684 


679, 073 
1, 227, 061 
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Taste II.— Foreign grants, by country, postwar period, 12 fiscal years, July 1, 1945-—June 30, 1957 
Un thousands of dollars] 


Country and program Total post- | Fiscal Fiscal 1 Country and program Total post- | Fiscal Fiscal year 
war period a war period 1958 1957 
Total (military and economic) 53, 236,997 | 4, 803, 222 4, 193, 683 San pains hea ca RR r RO Ag 
Breakdown of economic ald only 34,761,718 | 1,812,929 1, 827, 904 
o A ee & || Libya 
72, 953 18, 053 23, 182 
44, 070 5, 969 17, 043 || Nepal 
4, 287 2, 166 2, 622 Ne — Union.. 
12,812 3, 351 3, 333 
19, 578 2, 402 4, 581 Netherlands. 
2.237 468 621 Netherlands 
2, 432 537 210 8 
12,147 2, 058 1, 869 
7, 040 1,357 1,356 
50, 797 16, 393 19, 023 
19, 776 6, 141 4,315 
8, 1, 249 2, 247 
107, 397 1,048 1, 691 
14,116 2,145 2, 410 
15,116 3, 142 4,179 
11,127 1, 865 2,018 
29, 049 6, 235 354 || Portgual........... 
2, 447 297 259 
Venezuela fae. 2,340 138 133 
ther Latin America: 
© Organization of American States 6, 667 1,022 1,671 || Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Pan-American Sanitary 8 i A AIRES IIN. 1,500 || Saudi Arabia. 


Mili supplies and services. 
—.— security al 


56 
25 8, 929 2, 
38 1, 548 * 
— 911 
26, 652 8 aoe 
65 13 
39, 571 55 
MS AB Yansasemannan 
59, 506 — mee 
333,905 || Nugosla via. - . 
40,702 || Marshall Islands) 
48, 949 
244, 205 


1 Credit. 3 Includes military assistance. 
3 Repaid. Source; Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service. 
TABLE III.—Reverse grants and returns on grants, by country, total postwar period, July I, 1944-June 30, 1957 
Un thousands of dollars] 


OCA in inanin nansa 


American Republlcs 78 N Mexico... 
1 ——— ů ů ů ů ů ů ů ů ů ů — —ů — 6—“ 5 —— IF 


. 
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Tase III.— Reverse grants and returns on grants, by country, total postwar period, July I, 1945-June 30, 1957—Continued - 
[In thousands of dollars} 


—— 


1 Credit. Source: Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service. 


TaBe 1V.—Foreign credits utilized, by country, total postwar period July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1957 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Country 


2 


E 
28888888 


— 
= 
= 


B rr 
K* 


Be 
22 


Portugal and Angola_ 
Rhodesia and Nyasal 
* Arabia. 


Finland. 
Formosa (China- Taiwan). 
French Union. 


Pacific Islands. 
Lees bara and Steel Community 
nited Nations headquarters Ioan 


i Credit. Source: Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service. 
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TABLE V. Vet foreign loans and other credits, by * h 
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eriod July 1, 1940-June 30, 1957 \—Ulilizations, repayments, and totals 


ing on June 30, 1957 
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Un thousands of dollars] 
Net Utiliza- Repay- | Outstand- Net Utiliza- Repay- | Outstand- 
authori- tions ments | ing on June Country authori- tions ments | ing on June 
ants zations 30, 1057 zations 30, 1957 
— — 027, 060 16, 535, 502 | 4 254 | 11, 546, 909 15,917 15, 917 4,377 11, 540 
ec Ee „„ „„ 
405 879, 065 632 940, „1 7 „ „ 
Li on ae = 165.220 g 70 3.801 137701 
262, 065 102, 065 36, 65, 226 r 158, g 37, 
1% mul g| ah — 
1, 164, 496 14, 75 „ , 
p „033 148, 910 86, 921 61, 99: 128, 200 128, 200 974 127, 
94, 918 84, 875 64, 383 20, 463 206, 288 188, 035 21, 804 166, 141 
23, 546 14, 057 2, 428 16, 629 627, 468,045 | 219, 941 248, 1 
82, 398 8i, 60,1 20, 843 793, 169 717, 136 055 159, 082 
3, 284 r E D AE a i E 24, 24, 3, 978 20, 950 
47,935 39, 619 11, 330 28, 286 11 11 E. — 
1, 681 1, 534 1,483 „ 1, 550 18 
2. 354 2. 178 338 44, 773 30, 171 5, 647 2A, 524 
37, 891 34, 825 7, 669 27, 255 „. AA E A as 
5, 878 1, 131 1, 120 11 38, 369 18, 369 14, 588 3, 781 
366, 656 266,351 | 151, 862 114, 431 472, 172 472,172 | 214, 772 257, 400 
7, 588 5, 325 4, 904 330 20, 525 17, 435 3, 264 14,171 
21, 368 6, 488 5, 626 862 140, 835 140, 835 59, 152 81, 595 
17, 250 9, 740 6, 079 8, 662 103, 136 67, 971 11,172 56, 799 
161, 301 64, 772 8, 050 56, 721 229, 733 147, 027 67, 584 79, 443 
19, 448 18, 640 11, 077 7, 553 111, 268 81, 268 24, 846 56, 422 
27, 828 22, 887 19, 099 3, 516 58, 4 55, 035 4,769 50, 234 
142, 605 138, 184 129, 063 9, 121 
58, 317 54,917 4, 732 50, 185 
51, 684 38, 534 38, 534 1 118 37 50 
22, 559 22, 559 14, 709 — 
78,148 „783 „6077 7,106 || Rhodesia and Angola tszs 60, 686 60, 686 7, 53, 101 
17, 048 17, 048 1 Saudi Arabia * 31, 826 31,826 12, 037 19, 789 
239, 522 239, 522 102, 214 137, 308 pain 140, 710 135, 180 , 195 94, 084 
Sweden 28, 311 28, 311 9, 006 19, 305 
234, 972 234,972 | 100, 582 134, 390 || Syria 102 102 52 50 
3, 000 3, 000 82 2,918 || Thailan: 29, 593 17, 467 6, 617 10, 850 
1, 550 1, 550 ROO bccnsGennaus isia, r . 
— == Turkey.. fs 205, 300 169, 004 40, 277 128, 727 
847, 343 $5, 043 „303 81, 740 || Union of South Africa 152, 855 147, 006 24, 395 122, 671 
98, 695 196,070 | 195, 600 0 WORE Bi bites nonce an a eana 222, 495 222,495 222, 495 
= 1 E ane í ats United Kingdom and dependencies..| 5,741,316 | 5,241,316 | 814,171 4, 426, 714 
„377 , „ „ — ðñ—ͤ — — 
56, 687 56, 681 9, 47 , 208 United Kingdom. 5,716,709 | 5,216,709 | 804, 676 4, 412, 033 
25, 464 23, 649 15, 759 7,890 British East Afri 2, 394 2, 304 421 l, 
31,757 10, 157 6, 368 British Guiana.. 128 eee 
152, 213 152, 314 61, 776 90, 538 British Hondur: 482 
407, 858 382,642 | 195, 336 187, 306 ‘amaica.._.... 20, 930 
2, 483, 054 2,471,165 | 793, 517 1, 676, 151 EE a e A E A ETS 674 
2,477,405 | 2,464,616 | 792,688 | 1,671,928 || Nugoslavia 79, 900 
Igeria. 680 680 204 476 bei — Territory of the Pacific Is- { 
French Equatorial Af 4, 368 4, 368 472 8, 747 „ ee RT ES ES, 402 402 126 276 
New Caledonia. -_. 1, 501 1, 501 154 
1,359, 700 1,346,591 | 203,366 |- 1, 143, 225 708, 000 15 000 
Germany — 1,359, 7 , „ „ „ 000 
8 6 158, 900 140, 285 49, 626 89, 637 * 
Included in the credits since 1940 are data for Export-Import Bank activity during Source: Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, 


the period February 12, 1934, through June 30, 1940. 


CONCLUSION 

Despite this extension of our interest and 
unwonted generosity, there has developed 
among recipient nations no adequate under- 
standing of our fundamental American pur- 
pose; no sufficient comprehension that we 
have undertaken a mutual effort to help men 
live and govern themselves in terms of free- 
dom, equality, human dignity, and peace. 
There has, in fact, been little or no mutual- 
ity to the program. Merely voting more dol- 
lars for the continuation of such a program 
is not enough. What is needed is a more 
consistent policy, better programing, much 
better administration; and, what is more im- 
portant, a complete review of the funda- 
mental policy. To continue, without new 
direction or directives, a program that has 
been tried and found wanting is as danger- 
ous as it is ineffective. This minority, which 
is second to none in its desire to maintain 
the security and peace of this country and 
of the world, has long held that the concept 
of mutual security, the implementation 
thereof, and the annual enabling legislation 
should be reviewed and revised. We again 
call for a review of the program and of the 
underlying policy. 

In view of this, in view of the fact that 
Congress has failed to reassert its control 
over the mutual security program, in view 
of the failure of the justifications for the 

to measure up to critical analysis, in 
view of administrative laxness in carrying 
out the program, and in view of the need- 


less authorization of billions of dollars when 
the pipeline already contains billions, we 
cannot support the mutual security bill for 
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J. L. PILCHER. 
MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH. 
E. Ross ADAIR. 
ALVIN M. BENTLEY. 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I think it is a 
shame there are not more Members here 
to listen to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan and what he is saying. When the 
gentleman is through I think I shall 
raise the point of no quorum, because 
these things should be listened to. 

Mr. BENTLEY. We have these pro- 
grams in the presentation statements at 
the committee table, very meager presen- 
tations of representative programs. 

Another phase of the program that 
gave us in the minority substantial con- 
cern is the so-called pipeline of unex- 
pended balances. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. Ishall be glad to. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Can the gen- 
tleman tell us if the Foreign Affairs Com- 


mittee goes over the details of these pro- 
grams or do they just have to take these 
illustrative programs? Are any of the 
programs followed out in detail? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I would say to the 
gentleman from Missouri that the pro- 
gram is so great there is not a detailed 
review by the committee. It is a very 
difficult matter. I think the committee 
admits it has been diffcult to follow these 
programs adequately or appropriately. 
I cannot answer the gentleman specifi- 
cally but I will be glad to yield at this 
time to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS. I think what the com- 
mittee does is a spot check. As the gen- 
tleman says, the program is of such an 
enormous spread and complexity that we 
have to rely heavily upon our officials. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BENTLEY. Iyield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would 
like a fuller explanation of this, but not 
necessarily on the gentleman fror! 
Michigan's time, because there is a great 
deal more that should be said. For ex- 
ample, one of the arguments against 
putting Public Law 480 funds under the 
Appropriations Committee was that we 
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could not afford to tighten them down 
and review them in this fashion, creat- 
ing the assumption on my part that the 
Congress did review these annual pro- 
grams. I am really concerned to find 
that this is the case. It is no wonder, in 
my judgment, why we have so much 
abuse. 

Mr. BENTLEY. As the gentleman 
from Ohio said, the committee member- 
ship and the committee staff is not ade- 
quate to do anything more than make 
a spot check on this. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Boccs, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 12181) to amend further the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


SPEED UP MERRIMACK RIVER 
FLOOD-CONTROL PROJECT 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, there were 
heavy snows in the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire this winter. Over 12 
inches of runoff are waiting for a few 
mild, sunny days to release them in a 
flow that the Merrimack River may not 
be able to contain. 

March 20 was the anniversary of the 
destructive floods of 1936. 

We who live within the drainage basin 
of the river become apprehensive at this 
time each year, fearing a repetition of 
that disaster. 

The United States Army Corps of En- 
gineers has estimated that losses would 
exceed $74 million in New Hampshire, 
and $140 million in Massachusetts, if 
the floods of 1936-38 were to sweep 
through the valley again. 

Only one reservoir, and that was built 
in 1946, has been provided to give us only 
token protection against the flood poten- 
tial that threatens us each year. 

The Federal Government has taken 
further cognizance of the danger, but it 
is moving too slowly toward construction 
of the Hopkinton-Everett Reservoir that 
will draw off excess water from the Mer- 
rimack in time of danger and give us ade- 
quate protection from floods. 

Every conceivable excuse for delay has 
been exhausted. 

Every time-consuming technicality 
has been solved. 

The only obstacle remaining is- the 
failure to provide the substantial appro- 
priation that is needed to expedite con- 
struction of this project. 

Under the present agonizingly slow 
schedule which was almost brought to a 
halt by the false economy mood of last 
year, the 2 reservoir dams at Hopkinton, 
N. H., will not be completed until 1964. 
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The weather may not adjust itself to 
these plans. 

Last summer, after many years of ef- 
fort to secure Federal action on this proj- 
ect, the sum of $600,000 was finally ap- 
propriated for planning and land acqui- 
sition. This was a timid start on a 
project that will require $34 million to 
complete, a project that is beyond the 
debating stage since it has been ap- 
proved, a project that must be pushed 
forward with all possible speed for the 
protection of life and property in the 
many industrial communities that line 
the banks of the Merrimack. 

This is not a public-works project con- 
ceived in haste and without thought for 
the purpose of providing employment 
and thus helping to change the economic 
downtrend into an upturn, although it 
will in some measure help to stimulate 
recovery in this area. 

It is a public-works project that is 
absolutely necessary. 

For that one and urgent reason I am 
asking the House Committee on Appro- 
priations to allocate $2,300,000 for the 
purpose of expediting actual construc- 
tion of the Merrimack River Valley flood 
control project. 

There is no excuse for any further 
delay. 

This project has been pushed aside so 
many times during the past 22 years, to 
make way for others, that it is now de- 
serving of top priority. 

I am certain that the entire Congres- 
sional delegations from Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, supported by a ma- 
jority of our colleagues who understand 
our flood problem, will back up our ap- 
peal for a $2,300,000 appropriation to 
speed up flood-control works that will 
protect the people and the industries of 
the Merrimack River Valley. 


EXTENSION OF RECIPROCAL TRADE 
ACT 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, our 
trade policies are crucially important 
for our own welfare and the peace of 
the world. Soon this House will be 
called upon to vote upon extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act and provisions 
for further reductions in tariffs. Many 
of our constituents do not realize the 
significance of these policies, nor have 
they had the facts about why we must 
not return to narrow protectionism, why 
our economic, social, and political wel- 
fare requires the destruction, not con- 
struction, of trade barriers. 

The editor of the Grants Pass 
(Oreg.) Courier, Ken Hicks, is an able, 
honest, and a thoughtful man. When 
I read the editorial which he wrote for 
his February 6, 1958, issue, and which is 
set forth in full following these remarks, 
I asked the Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress to gather for me 
certain data, particularly with respect 
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to Mr. Hicks’ conclusion “If the Recip- 
rocal Trade Act is extended another 5 
years and tariffs lowered up to 25 per- 
cent more during this period, our own 
economy may really hit the skids.” To 
refute this contention, I had the Refer- 
ence Service check the totals of exports 
and imports and see whether the com- 
petitive impact of imports is really as 
injurious to the American economy as 
claimed by the opponents of this 
legislation. 

H. R. 10368, which contains the basic 
authority requested by the President, 
compromises the extension of the act 
for 5 years and the lowering of tariffs 
an additional 25 percent with certain 
very important safeguards. If passed, 
this legislation will largely determine 
the role that United States industry will 
play in the expanding world trade and 
will substantially affect the overall 
economic, political, social, and, yes, 
military relationships of this country 
with the other nations of the free world. 

In 1957 the world’s total export trade 
amounted to approximately $100 billion. 
United States exports comprised $19.5 
billion, or one-fifth of that total. This 
shows how important the export trade of 
the United States is to the total world 
economy if judged on sheer percentage 
of value alone. Certainly this vast flow 
of commerce is vital to our own economy 
in Oregon and throughout the Nation. 

Export trade is really important busi- 
ness; in 1957 it was greater than all the 
consumer purchases of furniture and 
household equipment in the United 
States. This total was greater than all 
residential nonfarm building. Our export 
total is as great as the sale of all steel- 
mill products in this country. We think 
of this all-pervasive steel industry as 
most important, but because the average 
citizen does not see the influence of ex- 
port trade he does not know just how 
important it is to the total industrial 
setup of the United States. 

MUCH OF OUR PRODUCTION GOES ABROAD 


Our export trade is important to our 
manufacturing industry because we 
shipped abroad one-tenth of all our 
machine-tool production, about one-fifth 
of our motortrucks and coaches, and 
one-fourth of all our construction and 
mining equipment. By extending the 
Trade Act we merely make it possible for 
our manufacturing industries to be able 
to demand reciprocity in international 
markets. 

But our Trade Act affects our farmers 
also because foreign markets provide an 
indispensable outlet for our farm output. 
In 1957 governmental and private agen- 
cies sold over half of our wheat, cotton, 
and rice production under various pro- 
grams. In addition, we forwarded abroad 
one-third of our soybeans, one-fourth of 
our tobacco, and one-fifth of our lard. 
Total farm products exported amounted 
to 36 million tons. The movement of this 
vast amount of agricultural produce re- 
quired financing, inland transportation, 
storage, and ocean transportation, as well 
as the multitudinous jobs incidental to 
these various activities. The farm prod- 
ucts exported in 1957 filled 800,000 
freight cars and finally 3,600 cargo ships. 
All in all, the activity incidental to the 
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export of our agricultural products 
meant lots of jobs, jobs which mean 
payrolls and consequently money in cir- 
culation. By extending our Trade Act 
we merely propose to continue this 
activity. 

The question may well be asked as to 
what the connection is between our trade 
agreements program and selling our 
farm surpluses. The fact is that near- 
ly four-fifths of our record-farm ex- 
ports went to countries with whom we 
have agreements under our Trade Act, 
which is now up for extension. 

Export trade is good for all America, 
for its workers, its businessmen, and its 
farmers. 

IMPORTS EXTREMELY IMPORTANT 


In 1957 our imports totaled $13 bil- 
lion, This total is equally important to 
the overall requirements of our indus- 
trial and consumer interests. Certain 
things we cannot do without or the 
wheels of our industry will grind to a 
halt. These comprise nickel, tin, mica, 
asbestos, platinum, and newsprint. 
Other things we import in lesser quan- 
tities, but they still comprise an appre- 
ciable percentage of our total require- 
ments. These are iron ore, crude petro- 
leum, burlap, raw wool and bauxite. 
Food items which we do not produce we 
simply have to import—such are coffee, 
tea, spices, cocoa, bananas, and many 
types of fruits. Would anybody deny 
that we should extend our Trade Act and 
place imports of this nature on a re- 
stricted basis or under quota? The in- 
escapable fact is that if we deny our- 
selves these items we not only deprive 
ourselves of certain very necessary items, 
but we deny our dollars to those coun- 
tries who export those items to us. 

There is much opposition to the re- 
newal of the Trade Act because excessive 
importation in some fields has proved to 
be injurious to those industries produc- 
ing like or competitive products in the 
United States. Approximately 40 in- 
dustries are affected, not including soft- 
wood plywood. And they are in a con- 
tinuous process of asking for redress 
against injury by having tariffs raised 
or quotas imposed. 

But, note the apparent significance of 
this group of industries producing semi 
and finished manufactures. In 1957 
such manufactured goods amended to 
$234 billion out of total imports of $13 
billion, Yet, we exported $102 billion 
of similar competitive semi and manu- 
factured or finished products, or nearly 
four times as much. 

Was that bad for United States busi- 
ness or should we protect our manufac- 
turing business against imports by cut- 
ting off exports? 

The conclusion is obvious that in all 
fairness to our manufacturing industry 
we cannot do so. That is why the Pres- 
ident himself has advocated that some 
form of escape clause be continued dur- 
ing the next 5 years by which injury 
when proved may be rectified by the im- 
position of a tariff 50 percent higher 
than the one obtaining in 1934. It was 
felt that this tariff should prove suffi- 
ciently high to offset the competitive ad- 
vantage pricewise of goods produced in 
low-cost labor areas. 
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RESTRICTIONS HURT OUR FRIENDS 


To retard the flow of trade by import 
restrictions is merely to engage in eco- 
nomic warfare not against our enemies, 
but particularly against our allies from 
whom the major percentage of our im- 
ports come. To deny markets abroad to 
our exports because of possible retalia- 
tion by other countries would certainly 
restrict our own economic growth. 

Much is said about the displacement 
of workers because of excessive imports. 
It has been estimated that approximate- 
ly 3.1 million people are engaged in the 
varied activities incidental to export 
trade. Similarly, 1.3 million workers are 
necessary in our import activities. When 
we consider the enormous totals of our 
export and import trade we must con- 
clude that overall the employment gains 
of our large foreign trade far exceed such 
few losses in potential employment 
which can be ascribed to competitive im- 
ports. 

Consider the economic adjustment 
which is occurring every day within our 
industrial economy as a result of nu- 
merous forces far more important and 
persuasive than changes in the compo- 
sition and levels of imports. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 800,000 em- 
ployees change jobs every month and 
yet we do not regard this changing of 
employment as sufficient cause for mas- 
sive Government controls and subsidies 
to protect the workers and the industries 
concerned. Yet, it is evident that cer- 
tain industries affected by imports feel 
that they should be singled out for favors 
over and above any other sectors of our 
economy. 

Another aspect of import restriction 
derives from the claim that United 
States industry cannot possibly meet the 
prices of products from low-cost-labor 
areas. Protectionists claim that certain 
foreign areas have a competitive ad- 
vantage in wage rates which cannot be 
offset by tariffs no matter to what level 
they are raised. What protectionists do 
not realize is that a comparison of wage 
rates in different countries is one of the 
most difficult problems in economics, es- 
pecially when different monetary units 
are used. In fact, using official exchange 
rates to translate foreign rates into dol- 
lars is misleading if not completely er- 
roneous. Such figures may not reflect at 
all the relative wage-rate structures in 
different countries. 

WHAT LOW WAGES PROVE 


The only thing that low wages can be 
made to prove is that productivity per 
worker is low. The standard quotation 
of wages per Japanese worker is less 
than that of the American worker. In 
fact, in the Economic Intelligence of 
March 1958 it is alleged that the output 
per average worker in Japan is approxi- 
mately one-tenth of the per capita out- 
put of the American worker. Another 
reason for low wages may be that the 
country is capital poor and has not 
been able to invest sufficiently so as to 
increase productivity per worker. This 
is certainly true in Latin America. 

To continue our Trade Act means 
good business to exporters and importers 
and the safeguards requested by the 
President are expected to be sufficient to 
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protect those industries hurt by exces- 
sive imports. In this regard one further 
fact should be noted, namely, that a 
trade policy committee made up of Cabi- 
net officers concerned with the problems 
of international trade will study every 
recommendation made by the Tariff 
Commission concerning injury to any 
one industry in the United States. This 
committee’s recommendations to the 
President for his possible action will be 
made with reference to the overall na- 
tional interest. Superficially, it may 
appear sometimes that certain small in- 
dustries are allowed to suffer from ex- 
cessive competition from abroad. Yet, 
in the overall national interest such 
industries may often prove to be not as 
important to the total national interest 
as imagined by themselves. 
LABOR FAVORS RENEWAL 


It seems that labor itself should be 
concerned with the effects of the renewal 
of the Trade Act. Certainly the most 
important labor organization in the 
United States, namely, the AFL-CIO, is 
concerned with the problem. In March 
1958 Labor’s Economic Review published 
an article entitled “International 
Trade—In America’s Interest.” Offi- 
cially, labor is for the renewal of the 
Trade Act; certain excerpts prove this: 

International trade is vital to the economic 
welfare and the political strength of the en- 
tire free world. Expanded trade will stimu- 
late economic growth and higher living 
standards in free world nations and thereby 
strengthen them and us against the Soviet 
drive for world domination. That is the 
major reason why expanded world trade is 
in America’s interest. 

Trade is the very life blood of the economy 
of many nations and especially trade with 
the United States. They look to us for new 
materials, machinery, and other products 
which they must have to keep their econ- 
omies running. 

In the last analysis, trade is a give and 
take proposition. Unless every nation, in- 
cluding the United States, is prepared to 
purchase the products of other nations it 
cannot sell in their markets. 

The AFL-CIO vigorously supports exten- 
sion of the trade agreements program for a 
period of at least 5 years. The resolution 
adopted at the recent AFL-CIO convention 
urges extension for at least 5 years with 
reinforcement of “the basic goal of the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program, is the 
gradual reduction of barriers to trade with- 
out undue hardship to American industry 
and American workers.” 


In conclusion, it seems to me that the 
argument of the Grants Pass Courier 
editorial has been refuted by the fact 
that both our exports and imports have 
increased during the duration of the 
trade agreements program. It is very 
evident that our economy has not “hit 
the skids” in spite of the enormous re- 
duction in our tariff levels and there is 
no reason to believe that we will “hit the 
skids” if this program is continued. 
[From the Grants Pass Courier of February 

6, 1958] 
THE TARIFF, FOREIGN Am DILEMMA 

President Eisenhower’s request that the 
reciprocal trade act be extended for another 
5 years, with power to reduce tariffs further 
by as much as 5 percent annually, is coming 
under heavy fire in Congress, 

This time both Democrats and Republi- 
cans are up in arms, although the Demo- 
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cratic Party traditionally has favored “free 
trade” policies while Republicans have stood 
for “protectionism.” The reason is obvious. 
American industries are really feeling the 
pinch of competition from foreign imports. 
Increased unemployment is resulting. 

The American Tariff League, Inc., has come 
forward with several suggested changes, 
chief of which would make Congress, rather 
than the Chief Executive, the main arbiter 
in tariff setting. It also advocates a sliding 
scale tariff “with rates more favorable than 
base rates for imports from those countries 
in which workers’ wages show relative im- 
provement.” This would be in conjunction 
with a “comprehensive revision of our en- 
tire tariff and foreign trade regulatory struc- 
ture.” 

The strategy of the Tariff League is obvi- 
ous. By putting control in the hands of 
Congress, it would be easy to raise tariff 
barriers when foreign competition began to 
hurt. This would make it possible to bypass 
existing agreements with foreign nations as 
set up under the reciprocal trade program. 

The sliding scale structure, with rates more 
favorable to nations with higher wage stand- 
ards, would tend to equalize competition. 
Obviously a country with wage scales com- 
parable to those prevailing in the United 
States would have little advantage, price- 
wise, over the products of American industry. 

In support of its campaign for greater 
protection against foreign imports, the Tariff 
League cites average hourly wage scales in 
major industrial nations, as follows: United 
States, $2.08; Canada, $1.59; Sweden, 83 
cents; Norway, 72 cents; New Zealand, 70 
cents; Switzerland, 63 cents; United King- 
dom, 61 cents; Belgium, 56 cents; West Ger- 
many, 55 cents; France, 54 cents; Italy, 43 
cents; Ireland, 39 cents, and Japan, 22 cents. 

Even worse than this disparity, the Tariff 
League points out, is the fact that other 
nations are matching our modern produc- 
tion methods, including increased use of 
automation. For years American labor could 
enjoy the highest pay scale in the world and 
the products of United States factories still 
could compete in export markets. 

This was due to a technological revolution. 
Increased use of machine tools and automa- 
tion enabled the American worker to boost 
productivity by a tremendous margin. It is 
estimated that more than $20,000 today is 
invested in modern machinery for each 
American industrial worker. That is why, 
even at an average wage of $2.08 an hour, he 
has been able to meet the challenge of cheap 
foreign labor that depends on antiquated 
production systems. 

Today, however, other industrial nations 
rapidly are catching up, largely through 
emulation of American methods. Ironi- 
cally, their success in a large measure has 
been due to United States economic aid and 
export of technological know-how. At the 
same time American wage scales gradually 
have been creeping ahead of man-hour 
production. 

When nations with the industrial apti- 
tude of West Germany and Japan start 
using American production methods, the 
wage differential really begins to show up 
in prices. That explains why German- 
made automobiles and printing presses; 
Japanese cameras, dishes, and cotton goods; 
Swiss watches and Belgian carpets, among 
other items, are grabbing off an increasing 
share of the American market, and crowd- 
ing United States products out of world 
markets. 

Conceding that all statements made by 
the Tariff League are factual, the unan- 
swered question is what Congress will do to 
remedy the situation. For fundamental 
points of American foreign policy are in- 
volved, as first put into effect by President 
Roosevelt and carried forward by Truman 
and Eisenhower. 
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“Trade, Not Aid” was a slogan originated 
by interests opposed to continued expendi- 
ture of American money to assist the rest of 
the world. Today we have this trade, with 
no great diminution of aid. If the United 
States cuts down on either, our leaders 
insist, communism will be in a position to 
make further gains. In fact Eisenhower 
and Dulles rate continued foreign aid as 
imperative if the United States is to wage 
the cold war successfully. 

What a predicament for the United States 
to be in. If we raise tariff walls and choke 
off foreign imports, we shall merely have to 
ship more of our tax money overseas. Yet, 
if the Reciprocal Trade Act is extended an- 
other 5 years, and tariffs lowered up to 25 
percent more during this period, our own 
economy may really hit the skids. 

The Communists long have boasted that 
they can force the United States to spend 
itself into insolvency, and that Russia can 
achieve a bloodless victory in this manner. 
Now it is possible to see what they have in 
mind. 


REQUIRE THE COMMISSIONER OF 
THE IMMIGRATION AND NAT- 
URALIZATION SERVICE TO BE A 
MEMBER OF THE BAR 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill to amend section 103 
(b) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act so as to require that the Commis- 
sioner of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service be a member of the bar. 
Some of the background which prompted 
this bill should be noted. 

On June 14, 1940, pursuant to section 
1 of Reorganization Plan V, the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service was 
transferred from the Secretary of Labor 
to the Attorney General. It was be- 
lieved that proper enforcement of our 
immigration and naturalization laws 
could be achieved only by entrusting 
such administration to the highest legal 
officer of the land. Of course, the At- 
torney General was obliged to delegate 
most of these functions and for a num- 
ber of years he had the assistance of 
Commissioners of Immigration who were 
lawyers and very capable ones. Lemuel 
B. Schofield served in this capacity fol- 
lowed by Earl Harrison, Ugo Carusi, and 
Argyle Mackey. Two Commissioners, 
however, in recent years have been lay- 
men. 

Here in Congress we depend for im- 
migration and nationality matters on 
subcommittees whose members are all 
lawyers. The House subcommittee, 
headed by that very capable attorney 
from Pennsylvania, Francis E. Walter, is 
composed only of lawyers, and so is the 
Senate subcommittee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. Only lawyers are 
qualified to serve as members of the 
Board of Immigration Appeals. Except 
for social service agencies that minis- 
ter to the needs of aliens unable to af- 
ford lawyers, only attorneys are per- 
mitted to practice before the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. Lay- 
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men are being dropped and lawyers are 
being recruited to serve as deportation 
hearing officers, naturalization officials, 
and examining officers in the Immigra- 
tion Service—House Report No 1458, 
84th Congress, 1st session, page 11. 

The Commissioner of the Immigration 
Service is charged with interpreting and 
enforcing a very complex statute of over 
100 pages. He is required to know, un- 
derstand and interpret this statute. 
Many of its provisions have a long legal 
history. They are interpreted by many 
Supreme Court and lower court deci- 
sions, by canons of statutory construc- 
tion, and under rules of the common 
law. A background of law is therefore 
necessary for a thorough understanding 
of the statute. The Commissioner su- 
pervises the work of hearing officers 
who rule on issues of evidence, citizen- 
ship, domestic relations, and criminal 
law. He promulgates rules for the ad- 
mission and disbarment of attorneys be- 
fore the Immigration Service. He de- 
termines when transportation com- 
panies shall be fined for bringing illegal 
aliens into the United States and when 
departure bonds shall be declared 
breached. He makes recommendations 
on whether to deny or to grant naturali- 
zation petitions filed in our courts. He 
suggests the advisability of instituting 
denaturalization litigation, and he ad- 
vises United States attorneys how to 
proceed with immigration lawsuits in 
the Federal courts. His approval or 
disapproval is sought in determining 
whether appeals should be lodged in the 
United States courts of appeal through- 
out the country and whether writs of 
certiorari should be filed in the Supreme 
Court. He renders legal opinions on the 
interpretation of the Walter-McCarran 
Act to immigration officials throughout 
the land and to other governmental 
agencies. 

Is this a task for a lawyer or a lay- 
man? Mr. Speaker, if we are to im- 
prove the administration of our immi- 
gration and naturalization laws, if we 
are to insure a more seasoned respect 
for law and order, if we are to guarantee, 
as far as we can, more perfect justice 
under our immigration statute, we will 
enact my bill to require that the Com- 
missioner, who performs legal duties, be 
a lawyer. 


STANDARDS FOR THE MAINTE- 
NANCE OF WAY, TRACKS, BRIDGES, 
AND STRUCTURES ON OUR RAIL- 
ROADS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day I introduced legislation, H. R. 12071, 
which provided for adequate standards 
for the maintenance of way, tracks, 
bridges, and structures on our railroads 
one for the proper enforcement by the 
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Briefly, the bill provides that railroads 
shall file with the ICC with 6 months 
after enactment its rules, standards, and 
instructions for the inspection, mainte- 
mance, and repair of trackage, way, 
bridges, and structures on its own lines. 
If such standards are not filed within 
6 months, the ICC shall have authority 
to prescribe such standards. After ap- 
proval by the ICC such standards and 
instructions become binding on the rail- 
road. 

Provision is made in the bill for 
change of standards by either the rail- 
road or the ICC after proper hearing 
and approval by the ICC. 

Further provision is made for inspec- 
tion of trackage, ways, and structures by 
qualified inspectors of the ICC. Author- 
ity is given in the bill to the ICC to order 
repairs and to restrict speed and weight 
limits on trackage until repairs or al- 
terations are made. 

A provision is included which will 
penalize violations of the standards, 
rules, regulations, orders, approved or 
promulgated by the ICC. 

I have been very concerned about the 
incidence of accidents on the railroads 
of this country. A number of serious 
accidents have occurred in the past few 
months, one in particular on the South- 
ern Railway lines at Wataugo, Tenn., 
near Johnson City, to which accident, I 
shall presently allude again. 

I took the trouble to write the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission about its 
power to regulate maintenance of way, 
tracks, bridges, and other structures for 
the carrying of railroad traffic. 

I was advised by the ICC that that 
body has authority to enforce and ad- 
minister a number of statutes, among 
them: 

The safety appliance law, under which 
the Commission may enforce proper in- 
stallation and maintenance of automatic 
couplers, power brakes and hand brakes, 
grab irons, hand holds, and sill steps, 
and other safety appliances; 

The hours of service law, under which 
the numbers of hours to be worked by 
railroad employees are regulated; 

The signal inspection law, under which 
the Commission prescribes rules for the 
installation, operation, repair, and use 
of block signal system, train controls, 
automatic train stops, cab signal devices, 
and similar methods and systems for 
maintaining safety on operating lines; 

The transportation of explosives law, 
authorizing the ICC to prescribe and en- 
force standards for the shipment of ex- 
plosives by common carriers; and 

The Investigation of Safety Devices 
Act, which permits the ICC to investi- 
gate and inspect safety systems at the 
expense of the carrier. 

It is noteworthy that the ICC itself 
says: 

There are no Federal laws or regulations 

the construction and maintenance 
of railroad roadway, track or bridges, track 
clearances, or grade crossing protection, and 
there are no such laws or regulations fixing 
the number or qualifications of railroad em- 
ployees, or prescribing operating rules, 


Thus, the ICC ignores the most im- 
portant aspect of safety on the rails 
through lack of proper legislative au- 
thority. 
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I took the trouble to inspect some of 
the official reports of the ICC on a series 
of accidents extending back about 8 
years which were caused by inadequate, 
careless, or improper maintenance by the 
railroad on whose lines they occurred. 

Extracts of a few examples appear be- 
low. It should be noted that not all of 
the accidents stemming from sloppy or 
unsafe maintenance are found or inves- 
tigated by the ICC for a number of rea- 
sons. Usually the ICC does not investi- 
gate accidents in which death or serious 
injury is not involved. The reason for 
this is, of course, an inadequate budget 
and an insufficient staff. Moreover, the 
ICC is not oriented towards enforcement 
of safety standards in the maintenance 
of way and tracks and bridges on the 
railroads because of lack of law by the 
Federal Government dealing with this 
problem. Needless to say this reflects 
itself in the investigation of accidents, 
with lack of emphasis being placed on 
investigation of tracks, bridges, right- 
of-way and structures on which the ac- 
cident occurs. The ICC inspectors inves- 
tigating only a fraction of the number 
of accidents, are not concerned with the 
standards of maintenance of way, and 
indeed are usually specialists in other 
fields, such as boiler inspection, power 
brakes, or safety appliances, ete. The 
result is that a large number of acci- 
dents in which inadequate or improper 
maintenance of tracks, bridges, right- 
of-way, and structures is either the 
prime cause or a substantial contribut- 
ing cause are either not discovered, or are 
not properly analyzed. 

I would now like to prove need of the 
enactment of the bill I introduced on 
this point recently, H. R. 12071, in spon- 
sorship of which a number of my col- 
leagues have joined. To do this, I in- 
tend to cite a number of accidents inves- 
tigated and described by the ICC, from 
which death and severe injury resulted. 
Needless to say there was cost to rail- 
road, shipper, insurer, and employee for 
loss of property, time, and other intan- 
gibles. 

Accident at Gard, W. Va., March 9, 
1951, ICC file No. 3394. 

Railroad line involved, the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. Co. 

In this accident, Engine No. 3527, and 
one car, moving at only 25 miles per hour 
within the yard limits, was derailed. 
The track was on a 1° curve with 0.04- 
percent grade at the point of the acci- 
dent. Two men were killed. The cause 
of the accident in the words of the ICC 
was “irregularities in surface and aline- 
ment of track.” 

Accident near Mada, W. Va., May 17, 
1952, ICC file No. 3464. 

Railroad line involved, the Virginian 
Railway Co. 

Extra freight train No. 702 East, 
pulled by engine No. 702 with 27 cars 
and caboose was derailed near Mada, 
W. Va. The train was only traveling at 
25 miles per hour on a 0.13-percent 
grade ascending eastward. The cause, 
according to the ICC, was “insecure con- 
dition of the track.” One man was 
killed, two were injured. 

Accident near Garyville, La., on May 
16, 1953, ICC report No. 3517. 
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Railroad involved, Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. 

Passenger train No. 35 of six cars pulled 
by engine number 1521 moving at 55 
miles per hour was derailed. The train 
was moving south, ascending a 0.06 per- 
cent grade. One was killed; two were 
injured. The ICC said the cause was 
“inadequately maintained track.” 

Accident near Hancock, W. Va., Oc- 
tober 1, 1956, ICC report No. 3709. 

Railroad involved, the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. 

Eastbound extra freight No. 33 com- 
posed of engine, 90 cars and caboose 
traveling at 47 miles per hour ascending 
a 0.22 percent grade on a 30’ curve was 
derailed. One man was killed. The 
cause was described by the ICC as ir- 
regularities in surface and alinement of 
track.” 

The track on which this accident oc- 
curred was inspected 3 days prior to the 
accident by the section foreman, who 
found no condition he considered as re- 
quiring corrective action. How he inves- 
tigated it no one knows. 

The next example I cite is one I feel 
is particularly illustrative of the need 
for ICC inspection, and prescribing of 
adequate standards for the maintenance 
of way. It is worthy of comment that 
the section of track on which the acci- 
dent occurred had recently been laid by 
a private contractor as distinguished 
from regular railroad maintenance of 
way crews, skilled and experienced in 
that kind of work. 

Accident on December 21, 1956, near 
Belleville, Ill., ICC report No. 3747. 

Railroad involved, Illinois Central R. 
R. Co. 

A diesel electric locomotive pulling a 
passenger train of 14 cars was derailed 
while traveling south, ascending a 0.43 
percent grade on a 3°30’ curve. The 
speed was undetermined. Two were 
killed and 46 injured. The ICC reported 
the cause of the accident was “insecure 
condition of track for speed at which 
train was operated.” It should be noted 
that the railroad claimed that the train 
was traveling only 5 miles per hour. 

The ICC had these further damning 
words to say about maintenance of way 
on this section of track, “It was the 
opinion of the officials of the carrier 
that the soil underneath the roadbed 
was not firm.” 

Operating the train on such track cost 
2 lives and injured 16. 

The next example I cite is a most com- 
pelling reason for legislative authoriza- 
tion for the ICC to prescribe adequate 
safety standards for maintenance of way, 
tracks, bridges, and structures, and to 
vigorously enforce those same standards, 

Accident of July 5, 1957, near Edenton, 
N. C., ICC report No. 3763. 

Railroad involved, Norfolk & Southern 
Railway Co. 

Train No. 64 composed of diesel elec- 
tric locomotives and 76 cars and caboose 
was traveling on level track on a trestle 
crossing Albemarle Sound. The train 
was derailed, 2 were killed, 3 injured. 

The cause of the accident is simply 
stated by the ICC as “failure of trestle.” 
The language of the full report is still 
more astounding. 
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The last trestle inspection was on July 
3, 1957, 2 days before the accident, but 
the trestle had not been inspected from 
a boat since the January before. 

The official report shows a number 
of photographs of the condition of the 
trestle, showing advanced decay in sup- 
ports, pilings, and bents of the structure 
involved. Plate No. 5 has this caption: 

The top of the outside batter pile in the 
foreground had deteriorated to the extent 
that the base sill is not bearing on it. Note 
that the nearest point of support on the 
base sill is provided by the pile under the 
plum post. 


The Commission manfully faced up 
to its responsibilities by recommending 
that the carrier involved initiate and 
carry out adequate maintenance and in- 
spection of the trestle. 

The last language of extraordinary 
import in the report is this: 

Although this Commission has no juris- 
diction over the maintenance and repair of 
bridges or trestles, our investigation discloses 
that through lack of maintenance the piling 
of this trestle is deteriorated to a danger- 
ous degree. 


Accident of July 13, 1957, near Stillions, 
Ark., ICC report No. 3769. 

Railroad involved, Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific Railroad Co. 

Diesel electric units 1215 and 1237 pull- 
ing 85 cars and caboose were traveling 
at 23 miles per hour across a trestle 
over a river. A man fishing near the 
trestle was killed and three were injured 
when the train and the trestle collapsed 
into the river. 

The cause of this accident is listed as 
undetermined by the ICC. However, the 
manner of the accident raises inference 
of unsafe maintenance of way. More- 
over, the ICC report has the following 
to say: 

A section foreman said that during the pe- 
riod extending from July 17, 1957, to the day 
of the accident, it was necessary to raise the 
track on the firewall a maximum of three- 
fourths inch on two occasions, indicating 
that the fill was settling. 


Two other accidents buttress the show- 
ings available in the official reports of 
the need for fixing of standards, ade- 
quate inspection, and proper ICC super- 
vision over maintenance of way, tracks, 
bridges on our Nation’s railroads. 

The first is an accident reported in 
Labor of December 14, 1957. A picture 
on the front page shows a high trestle 
which had collapsed into deep Cub Creek 
ravine, with the following caption: 

This unusual wreck occurred near Phenix, 
Va. A broken rail on the 160-foot high 
trestle of the Virginian Railway caused a de- 
railment which plunged 38 cars on a 5l-car 
train down into Cub Creek below and tore 
up the trestle in the process. The falling 
cars were in the center of the train and thus 
fortunately the engine crew at the front end 
of the train and the train crew in the rear 
caboose escaped injury. 


Damage was estimated at $500,000, and 
operations were tied up for 3 weeks on 
the line. 

No ICC investigation was held because 
there was no death or injury involved, so 
it will be impossible to affix the exact 
cause of the accident, even though the 
manner of the happening strongly sug- 
gests the collapse of the trestle. 
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I would like to refer now to the acci- 
dent on January 3, 1958, at Wataugo, 
Tenn., on the lines of Southern Railroad, 
which, according to its president, H. A. 
DeButts, had one of its most profitable 
years during 1957. It should also be 
noted that Southern is one of the Ameri- 
can railroads which is doing extraor- 
dinarily well at present. That year was 
characterized by considerable “deferred 
maintenance” on Southern Railroad. 

Southern laid off almost all, if not all, 
its maintenance-of-way employees from 
December 13, 1957 until January 6, 1958, 
during the heavily traveled Christmas- 
New Year’s holiday, when some of the 
heaviest travel of the year is recorded. 

Whether the accident on the lines of 
Southern Railway on January 3 was 
due to lack of maintenance and inspec- 
tion during the Christmas layoff we have 
no present way of knowing. I am in- 
formed by the ICC that it is investigating 
and I will be advised of the outcome of 
that investigation. 

Certainly the inference is that there 
was inadequate maintenance and super- 
vision during that period, and that it 
could have been the direct cause. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is necessary to 
assure the safety of the traveling public. 

I have shown a number of instances 
where passengers, crew, and bystanders 
have been killed or injured through lack 
of proper maintenance of way and 
through lack of statutory authority for 
the ICC to act for their safety. We know 
now how many other lives have been lost, 
and how many injured through lack of 
authority by the ICC. This is a situation 
which cries for action. I hope we do not 
wait for-some horrible calamity to stim- 
ulate us to action. H. R. 12071 should be 
enacted without delay. 


FINDING OUT WHAT’S IN THE 
BANKERS’ BILL MAY BE UNDEMO- 
CRATIC—A BANKER’S VIEW 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I imagine 
that other Members of the House are 
receiving letters from bankers all over 
the country concerning the financial in- 
stitutions bill, S. 1451, just as I am re- 
ceiving many such letters. 

The financial institutions bill which 
is pending in the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency is an extremely 
long bill—in fact 252 pages. It is also 
an extremely complex and tricky bill. 

As many of the Members know, this 
bill was presented in the Senate as being 
merely a recodification of existing law. 
In fact when the bill passed the Senate 
there was a general impression that the 
bill would do little more than bring the 
various statutes pertaining to banking 
under one cover, somewhat in the man- 
ner that these statutes are brought under 
one cover in the United States Code. In 
addition, it was known, of course, that 
the bill also contained perhaps 3 or 4 
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substantive changes in law, which 
changes were discussed during the de- 
bate in the Senate. 

As I have previously pointed out, how- 
ever, it has recently been discovered that 
this bill contains no less than 117 prac- 
tical changes in the existing banking 
statutes. This is not counting more than 
150 provisions of the bill which repeals 
existing statutes—some of which repeal 
as Many as 12 statutes—and which may 
or may not also effectuate other sub- 
stantive changes in existing law. This 
is a monumental bill, and it creates a 
monumental task for a committee of 
Congress to try to understand what is 
in it. It is the equivalent of at least 117 
separate bills amending the banking 
statutes. 

On May 7 I pointed out that it has 
been my experience that many of the 
bankers who are asking that this bill be 
passed do not actually know what is in 
the bill. I illustrated this experience of 
mine by a letter from a banker in Ne- 
braska who had written me that since he 
has learned something of what the bill 
contains, he is now opposed to passage 
of the bill. 

Those remarks of mine of May 7 have 
been read by another banker in Illinois, 
who has written me a rather indignant 
letter. He feels that a great many 
bankers have studied the financial in- 
stitutions bill and understand it. This 
banker seems also to feel that since 
bankers understand and know more 
about money and banking than I do, I 
ought to consent to the committee’s re- 
porting this bill to the House so that the 
House may vote on it. He also feels that 
my efforts to find out what is in this bill 
is “blocking” this legislation, denying the 
House a chance to vote on it, all of which 
he considers to be “most undemocratic.” 

It used to be the duty of legislative com- 
mittees to find out what is in a bill, and 
to understand the effects of those things, 
before reporting a bill to the full House, 
or to the full Senate, for a vote. In- 
deed, this was the whole purpose of hav- 
ing legislative committees. I like to 
think that purpose has not changed 
and that the Members of the House still 
expect the respective legislative com- 
mittees to inform them as to what is in 
any bill which a committee may recom- 
mend for House action. In brief, I like 
to think that most of the Members still 
want to know what it is they are voting 
on, when they are called upon to vote, 
ee be in a position of voting in the 

ark. 

I believe that all of the Members may 
be interested in this letter from the 
Illinois banker and in my reply to him. I 
will put these in the Recorp, but as in the 
case of the letter I previously inserted, 
I will delete the name of the banker with 
whom I have had this exchange of cor- 
respondence. These letters are as fol- 
lows: 

May 9, 1958. 

Dran Mr. Parman: I have just finished 
reading in the May 7 issue of the American 
Banker the reasons you give for blocking the 
Financial Institutions Act in the Banking 
Committe so that the members of the House 
cannot vote on this measure. 

You quote one Nebraska banker, although 
you do not give his name, who apparently 
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opposes the act, and state that other 
bankers do not understand it. I would like 
to say that there are a great many bankers 
who have studied the act and who do under- 
stand it and believe that, while it may not be 
perfect in every respect, it is a very desirable 
piece of legislation that should and will be 
supported by a majority of the Members of 
the House and Senate. I have been in the 
banking business since 1920 and believe that 
I can understand the Financial Institutions 
Act. I do not wish to enter into an argu- 
ment with you as to whether bankers under- 
stand and know more about money and bank- 
ing than you do even though I may have 
some strong opinions on this subject. 

I do feel strongly that your action in block- 
ing a piece of legislation in the committee 
so that the representatives of the people from 
all over the United States do not have a 
chance to vote on it is most undemocratic, 

I trust that you will have enough confid- 
ence in your fellow Representatives to allow 
this measure to come before the full House 
at an early date. 

Very truly yours, 


— 


President. 
May 12, 1958. 

Dear MR. : Thank you for your let- 
ter of May 9. Despite what the American 
Bankér says, I did not set out to block the 
financial institutions bill. I merely set out 
to try to find out what is in it, and as its 
contents began to emerge the bill tended to 
block itself. 

I haye not doubted for a moment that you 
and probably every other banker in the 
country Know a great deal more about the 
banking business than I do. Similarly, the 
labor leaders know more about the labor 
business than I do. But I would not con- 
cede that the labor leaders should be allowed 
to write labor legislation without Members 
of Congress knowing what is in the bills they 
have written. 

Holding up a bill in committee long 
enough to understand it thoroughly is in no 
sense undemocratic nor a process of denying 
to the whole House the opportunity to vote 
on a measure. On the contrary, the com- 
mittee is entrusted with the duty of under- 
standing thoroughly a piece of legislation 
and reporting it to the House in a way so 
that the other Members of the House can be 
sure that they have been informed about 
the measure they are to vote on. 

The financial-institutions bill passed the 
Senate while the Senate Banking Committee 
and the whole Senate was under the impres- 
sion that it was merely a recodification bill. 
It now proves to contain at least 117 sub- 
stantive amendments to law, only a few of 
which the House committee has examined 
into. In addition, the bill contains more 
than 150 repealer provisions, some of which 
repeal as many as 12 statutes, and none of 
which we have examined into. 

Despite the fact that you feel you under- 
stand the financial-institutions bill and 
feel it desirable legislation, I have difficulty 
believing that you really approve either 
those terms of the bill which would have the 
effect of repealing the Federal usury law, or 
those which would render ineffective the 
State laws which are intended to prohibit 
the banks from charging exorbitant interest 
rates. 

If and when the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency resumes hearings on 
this bill, I shall certainly ask the commit- 
tee to extend you an invitation to come here 
and testify so that the committee may have 
the benefit of your advice on each of the 117 
amendments contained in this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 


WRIGHT PATMAN. 
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A BILL TO AUTHORIZE THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF CAPE COD NA- 
TIONAL PARK IN THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Botanp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league from Massachusetts, Congress- 
man O’NEILL, and I have today filed bills 
that would authorize the establishment 
of the Cape Cod National Park in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

This National Park would embrace the 
great outer beach of Cape Cod, famous 
the world over for its hooked shape, and 
extending from Provincetown at the tip, 
down through the towns of Truro, Well- 
fleet, Eastham, Orleans and Chatham. 
There are approximately 33 miles of 
beach in this stretch which can be con- 
verted for public use. 

Mr. Speaker, the vanishing shoreline 
of our Nation ought to be of considerable 
concern to the people of the United 
States. Unfortunately, it is not. Con- 
cern is shown only by a comparative 
limited few and this lack of interest is 
reflected in the indisputable fact that 
one of our greatest recreation resources— 
the seashore—is rapidly disappearing 
from public use. Time to reverse this 
alarming trend is still available but it 
grows short and with each passing year 
the only opportunities to do anything 
about the matter are speedily diminish- 
ing. 

What are some of the facts relating 
to our east and south coast shoreline? 
Back in 1935 the National Park Service 
made a survey of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. It found that plenty of unspoiled 
seashore areas were suitable for public 
recreation and it recommended that 12 
major strips, with 437 miles of beach be 
preserved as national areas. Only 1 of 
the 12 was actually acquired as a na- 
tional seashore. All others, save one, 
have long since gone into private and 
commercial developments. In 1954 an- 
other survey under the direction of the 
National Park Service assisted by grants 
from philanthropic foundations re- 
vealed that of the 3,700 miles of general 
shoreline along the Atlantic Ocean and 
Gulf of Mexico, only 642 percent, or 240 
miles, are in Federal and State owner- 
ship for public recreation uses. This is 
a sad commentary on the feeble efforts 
expended to preserve adequate beach 
and recreation areas for the general use 
of the public. 

The population of the Nation con- 
tinues to increase but no corresponding 
increase is noted to preserve our natural 
recreation localities for the growing 
mass population. If anything is to be 
done about it, it must be done quickly. 

The great outer beach area of Cape 
Cod is one of the most ideal of all the 
spots in the United States to establish 
an outstanding recreational facility. 
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There is no longer any comparable re- 
gion in New England that is more de- 
sirable for extensive seashore recreation. 
Congressman O'NEILL and I feel that this 
section of Cape Cod offers one of the 
finest opportunities available to preserve 
into perpetuity a magnificent play- 
ground for all America. Its develop- 
ment as a national seashore area will 
do much for the people and the nearby 
communities on the cape. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 24, and in the 
company of my colleagues, Congressmen 
Kirwan, of Ohio, JENSEN, of Iowa, and 
Bonner, of North Carolina, I had the 
pleasure of witnessing a very impressive 
ceremony, the dedication of the Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore in North 
Carolina, a 70-mile stretch of beautiful 
coastline, undisturbed and undeveloped, 
which is really a sight to behold. This 
is an area where wildlife will be pro- 
tected and where our citizens can go for 
relaxation and enjoyment. The resi- 
dents of the small villages and towns 
along the North Carolina coast are en- 
thusiastic over the project. It will bring 
untold thousands of tourists to the area 
for bathing, fishing, and camping, and 
expand the tourist business in that area 
to a degree hitherto undreamed of. 

Mr. Speaker, Congressman O’NEILL 
and I feel that the same can be said for 
the Cape Cod area. Not to preserve this 
great outer beach for the general pub- 
lic would be a grevious mistake. Such 
a park at Cape Cod would be bare of 
hotdog stands, motels, and other com- 
mercial stands. The tourists who go 
there will bring their business into the 
nearby towns and this will be of tre- 
mendous benefit to their economy. I 
think it would be a tragedy and a trav- 
esty upon the American people if the 
United States Congress does not author- 
ize this Cape Cod project. We can have 
a similar recreation area in Massachu- 
setts as we now have in North Carolina. 
And there is no one who could help but 
be greatly impressed by the sight of the 
beautiful Cape Hatteras National Sea- 
shore. As I observed this North Caro- 
lina coast dedication, I projected my 
thoughts into the future and could fore- 
see the tremendous benefit that this area 
and other areas of coastline can be to 
the people of the United States. 

The bill which Congressman O'NEILL 
and I have introduced would provide for 
a national park of not more than 32,000 
acres, so that one of the most beautiful 
sections of this country’s vanishing east 
coastline may be preserved for the pub- 
lic. I would like to have printed with 
these remarks a series of persuasive edi- 
torials, entitled “Disappearing Sands” 
published last July by the Boston Herald, 
which lucidly points up the desirability 
of establishing a national park in the 
great outer beach area of Cape Cod. 

I also include, Mr. Speaker, a resolu- 
tion of the Great and General Court of 
Massachusetts asking the Congress to 
8 a national seashore on Cape 

[From the Boston Herald] 
DISAPPEARING SANDS—I 

The sands of Cape Cod are disappearing. 
But it is not the icy northeast wind of 
winter that is doing it, or the steady south 
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winds of summer, nor is it because of the 
erosion of the high cliffs along Great Beach 
on the Atlantic side, That process was going 
on a century ago when Thoreau took one 
of his famous hikes around the then lonely 
peninsula, and there is still a lot of the 
cape left. 

The sands of Cape Cod are disappearing 
under cottages and hotels; behind fences 
and boundaries. Real estate is booming on 
the cape, as it is on shore property every- 
where. Vacationers from every State in the 
Union and from Canada flock to enjoy its 
salt and fresh water swimming, its sun, its 
forests, its views. There is nothing quite 
like it anywhere in America. It is no won- 
der signs which read “Choice ocean-view 
lots for sale” get prompt attention and high 

rices. 

i Each season at Cape Cod is better than 
the last. Population growth, highway con- 
struction, and longer vacation times are 
largely responsible. The cape, it has been 
estimated, is now within a day's drive for 
at least 50 million people, nearly a third of 
the country’s population. Undoubtedly the 
new Massachusetts Turnpike has been partly 
responsible for the fact that cape business- 
men were reporting good crowds even before 
the end of June this year. 

The crowds should be encouraged to visit 
the cape, and facilities should be built to 
house and feed them. There is room for 
many more visitors and many more facilities. 
But precautions must be taken now, before 
it is too late, to preserve from the encroach- 
ments of summer developments and hotdog 
stands the very thing that vacationers come 
to see and experience. 

It is pleasant to own a cottage by the 
sea. It is detached; it is always there, wait- 
ing for you (no reservations necessary). It 
is profitable to sell property by the sea or 
set up a hotdog stand on the beach. 

But whenever a bit of seashore becomes 
somebody's private domain it means that 
others are excluded. Within limits there 
is no harm done, Once, indeed, there was 
shore property for everybody, but the trou- 
ble is everybody snapped it up. Today there 
are millions more everybodys than there are 
bits of seashore. 

In 1954 the National Park Service discov- 
ered, after making a careful survey, that of 
the 3,700 miles of shoreline that make up 
the Atlantic and gulf coasts of the United 
States, only 634 percent, or 240 miles, are 
in Federal and State ownership for public 
recreation uses. 

What is to happen to that precious 240 
miles? Cape Cod has about 33 miles of it— 
33 miles of dune and cliff, level beach and 
marsh, even forest and fresh water ponds— 
the Great Outer Beach area. We could let 
it disappear, to give pleasure and profit to 
the few. Or we could see to it that Great 
Outer Beach becomes a national park for 
all the people for all time. We still have 
a choice, 
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If President Eisenhower does spend his 
summer vacation on Cape Cod, we hope that 
he will be taken on a tour of the Great 
Outer Beach area which stretches from the 
dunes of Race Point south, on the Atlantic 
side, to the tip of Nauset Beach. 

As Henry Beston has written (in his in- 
troduction to a modern edition of Tho- 
reau’s Cape Cod), “a first glimpse of the 
Great Outer Beach * * * is one of the most 
memorable experiences in all America.” It 
is equal, we would add, to a first glimpse of 
the Grand Canyon, the Great Smokies, or 
the Everglades. 

If the President takes such a tour he will 
see an extraordinary variety of nature. At 
Race Point he will look out across 60-foot 
dunes of brilliant white sand, kept together 
by tough grasses. (“Cape Cod,” wrote 
Thoreau, “is anchored to the heavens, as it 
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were, by myriad little cables of beach grass, 
and, if they should fail, would become a to- 
tal wreck, and erelong would go to the bot- 
tom.“) 

This area, the Province Lands, as it is 
called, is heavly forested farther inland with 
scrub oak (a pretty and useful tree, ma- 
ligned by its common name) and the rugged 
and picturesque pitch pine. Within the 
woods of the Province Lands live deer, rab- 
bits, and many species of native birds as 
well as exotic types which are often blown 
in by storms from all corners of the world. 
The Province Lands is a wild and ever- 
changing area. Underneath the forest floor 
is the same sand which composes the dunes, 
and, now and then, Nature, feeling whimsi- 
cal, pours in sand to bury trees, grass, high- 
way, and all. 

Farther south the President will see Pil- 
grim Springs, where Myles Standish and a 
party from the Mayflower first found good 
drinking water. There is a bronze tablet 
there now commemorating the event. (A 
well that was working for years is plugged 
up.) A winding, sandy road—it would be 
advisable for Mr, Eisenhower to change from 
Cadillac to jeep—leads in from the main 
highway, but the trip is worth it. From 
the gentle cape hills he will be able to see 
blue-green marsh and lighter green rolling 
uplands and, in the distance, the white line 
of beach and the blue ocean beyond. The 
area is all but deserted—so far—very few 
houses are to be seen in any direction, and 
most of these are so ancient as to seem part 
of the natural landscape. The ground is 
thickly covered with bayberry, bearberry, 
blueberry, and hog cranberry. 

There are stunted, deciduous trees 
around the spring location itself. If the 
President happens to be interested in Indian 
artifacts he can probably turn up an arrow- 
head or two after a little digging in the 
area which, for centuries before the Pilgrims 
set foot on the shore, was a favorite Indian 
camping ground, 
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The National Park Service has warned that 
“almost every attractive seashore area from 
Maine to Mexico that is accessible by road 
has been developed, has been acquired for 
development purposes, or is being considered 
for its development possibilities.” 

“The few accessible and undeveloped 
beach sites left * * * are small—and they 
are going fast,“ said the Park Service in a 
1954 report, “The Vanishing Shoreline.” 

One of those few sites, and probably the 
best, is on Cape Cod—the great outer 
beach—which, so far, is relatively undevel- 
oped. The Park Service is conducting a 
study to determine the feasibility of in- 
corporating a 33-mile stretch, from the 
dunes of Race Point south to Nauset inlet, 
into a national park or national seashore 
recreation area. 

Some of the area is already publicly 
owned—the State owns 2,000 acres in the 
Province Lands area, about 1,000 acres at 
Pilgrim Springs; the Federal Government 
owns Camp Wellfieet, and there is a bill in 
for the acquisition by the State of 1,000 acres 
between Pilgrim Springs and the Province 
Lands—a bill which, it is to be hoped, the 
legislature will see fit to pass this session. 

But the rest of the area, except for the 
plots around several Coast Guard stations, 
is privately owned, and cottages and fences 
and no trespassing and even keep off the 
grass signs are making their appearance in 
the wilderness. If the great outer beach 
area is to be saved for the use of all the 
citizens rather than sold to a lucky few, 
there must be action soon. 

We hope President Eisenhower—if he does 
visit the Cape this summer—will take the 
time to look over this great natural re- 
source. We Can suggest 2 excellent guides 
for him: Francis Sargent, Commissioner of 
Natural Resources for Massachusetts and a 
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resident of Orleans, and State Sen. Edward 
C. Stone of Osterville. Both know the area 
well. Both are enthusiastic backers of the 
Park Service proposal. Both believe that 
the people of the Nation—and local resi- 
dents (including the business community) 
would be best served by making the area a 
park rather than allowing it to go the way 
of the rest of the Atlantic coast line. 

Commissioner Sargent and Senator Stone 
could probably show Mr, Eisenhower some 
of Cape Cod that he had not even heard of. 
Besides the wild Province Lands and the 
steep, 150-foot high cliffs along the High- 
lands (“the last fragment of an ancient and 
vanished land,” as Henry Beston put it), and 
Pilgrim Springs, they could take him to 
any number of clear, deep fresh-water ponds, 
some of which are virtually untouched, 
where Mr. Eisenhower could catch a fish or 
two for supper. 

The Cape's fresh-water fishing is as good 
as the fishing off the sharp-sloping Great 
Outer Beach. Although no bounds have 
been set by the Park Service yet, some of 
these ponds would probably be included in 
the plan. They certainly should be. Like 
so many features of the cape, there is 
nothing quite like them anywhere else. 


DISAPPEARING SANDS—IV 


“Socialism,” a few hard-bitten Cape Cod- 
ders have been heard to mutter when first 
informed of the proposal to make 33 miles of 
the Great Outer Beach area a new national 
park, 

But according to Malcolm Hobbs, editor and 
publisher of The Cape Codder, a “propark” 
Orleans weekly newspaper, there has been 
“no significant opposition” as yet. Charles 
Frazier, chairman of the Wellfleet Board of 
Selectmen, it is true, has tried hard to rally 
the antipark people but without a great 
deal of success. Mr. Frazier is against the 
project because he believes that it would 
rob Wellfleet of much taxable real estate, 
and points out that the town already suf- 
fered one serious depredation when the 
Army set up its artillery range there. 

Senator Stone of Osterville, one of the 
State’s foremost backers of the project, says 
there is something in what Mr. Frazier says. 
However, he explains, the National Park 
Service has in at least one instance set up 
a system whereby tax revenue lost by a 
community has been made up by special 
payments from the Department of the In- 
terior in lieu of tax moneys. And Stone, 
Hobbs, and Francis Sargent, commissioner 
of natural resources for Massachusetts, 
agree that any preliminary loss would be 
more than made up by long-term gains. 
For a national park is always a national at- 
traction, a top tourist lure. To New Eng- 
landers the Great Outer Beach area is a 
thing of beauty, but for a tourist from Ari- 
zona or Illinois or Tennessee, it is a mar- 
vel, worth traveling thousands of miles to 
see. A national park setup would give the 
tourist just that much impetus. The result, 
for the people of Wellfleet and for the resi- 
dents of other towns bordering on the pro- 
jected park, would be a rise in real estate 
values and an improvement in business. 

But why, some people ask, couldn't pri- 
vate enterprise do the job, or the towns, 
or the State? 

The answer is that none except the Na- 
tional Park Service has the know-how or 
the resources to handle such a huge facil- 


ity or, as it would be, series of facilities. 


What private company could do it? What 
a mishmash if the individual towns tried 
to set up individual parks—with separate 
salt water beaches, separate fresh water 
beaches, separate forest areas, separate pic- 
nic groves, separate camping areas. There 
would soon be war on the Cape. And the 


State, although both the Department of 
Public Works and the Department of Nat- 
Resources have 


ural had considerable 
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experience running beaches, and the latter 
understands the business of managing State 
parks, would not be up to it either. They 
would have to vastly expand their present 
forces, and even then they would not be 
able to give all the services that the Fed- 
eral agency experts can offer. Besides, this 
would be a park for all the people from all 
the States and Territories. It is only nat- 
ural that a national body should do the job. 

A Great Outer Beach National Park—or 
Seashore Area as it might be termed— 
would not be “socialism” any more than the 
public school system or the Armed Forces 
are socialism. But it won’t be anything at 
all—the sands will disappear—except for 
an infinitesimal minority, if this “best of 
all places to see the ocean,” as Thoreau 
called it, is not set aside. 


Resolutions of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to establish a national 
seashore on Cape Cod 
Whereas there exists on the outer reaches 

of Cape Cod a magnificent beach, unbroken 

for 33 miles and constituting a unique nat- 
ural wonder of the United States; and 

Whereas this shoreline has been a land- 
mark for mariners for nearly 1,000 years; 
and 

Whereas this shoreline is hallowed in the 
beginnings of our country, its hinterland 
being the first land trod by the Pilgrims of 
the Mayflower and having yielded to them 
their first drink of fresh New England 
water; and 

Whereas this vast sweep of sand, moor, 
forest, marsh, and pond fosters hosts of 
birds, fish, animal, and plant life; and 

Whereas this shoreline has been immor- 
talized in paintings, verse, and prose by 

‘American artists and writers for nearly 200 

years; and 
Whereas this shoreline is a source of in- 

spiration and recreation to all the people 
of the United States and to visitors from 
other countries; and 

ereas the survival of this shoreline as 

a natural wonder is imperiled by develop- 

ments which are inconsistent with its in- 

spirational and recreational value to the 
people of the United States: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts requests the Congress to estab- 
lish a national seashore to be designated 
as the Cape Cod National Seashore in the 
area from Race Point in Provincetown to 

Nauset Inlet in Orleans, bounded on the 

east by the Atlantic Ocean and on the west 

by a line to be determined by the Govern- 
ment of the United States and other such 
areas adjacent as may be deemed necessary, 
for the use and enjoyment of all the people 

‘of the United States, said national seashore 

to be preserved as nearly as possible in the 

State in which it was created by nature, to 

be a source of health and inspiration to 111 

the people of the United States and their 

descendants forever; and be it further 
Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts further requests the Congress to 
enact legislation providing for the purchase 
and establishment of the national seashore 
as heretofore described lest this great his- 
toric and scenic New England landmark be 
lost forever to public use by rapidly growing 
manmade encroachments; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the presiding offi- 
cer of each branch of Congress and to the 

Members thereof from this Commonwealth. 

i of representatives, adopted, April 7, 

LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 
Senate, adopted in concurrence, April 9, 

1958. 

Invinc N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have leave to extend their remarks on the 
bill presently before the House. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


CONSUMER CREDIT LOAN PLAN 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. ZELENKO] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to be known as 
the consumer credit loan plan, It is 
an emergency measure to aid the Nation 
in its fight to return to a sound and stable 
economy. 

This plan would immediately toss 10 
billion buying dollars into our present 
economy, by making available Govern- 
ment-backed loans to the labor force of 
the country, whether presently employed 
or unemployed. 

It follows the precedent set by the FHA 
and VA in providing Government-guar- 
anteed loans. In those cases homes and 
businesses are used as collateral. 

The collateral would be the past good 
earning record, the character of the in- 
dividual, and the future economic health 
of the country. It would cost the Gov- 
ernment nothing to administer and 
would be handled through the pres- 
ent internal revenue collection setup. 
Banks would lend the money to the Gov- 
ernment at 3 percent; the borrower 
would pay the loan back to the Govern- 
ment at 4 percent. The 1 percent dif- 
ference would pay the cost of administra- 
tion. 

The plan would give a large portion of 
the public the ability to borrow up to a 
thousand dollars on future earnings to 
purehase the things they need today. 

Many people, presently employed or 
unemployed are reluctant to touch any 
nest egg they might have because of fear 
of sickness or other emergencies. 

Under the terms of the plan, repay- 
ment of the loan in case of unemploy- 
ment or other emergency will be stayed so 
that no hardship or embarrassment 
would result to the borrower. The con- 
sumer credit loan plan would help the 
unemployed, who have no other method 
of borrowing. It would enable them, if 
they so desire, to relocate where employ- 
ment possibilities are greater for their 
particular skills. 

The many proposals to help business 
out of the current recession—such as 
cutting taxes, public works, loans to 
cities, increased military spending and 
others—although headed in the right di- 
rection, do not zero in on the main cause 
of depression—the immediate ability of 
the consumer to buy. 

The plan would: 

First. Circulate $10 billion within the 
economy at once. 

Second. Immediately give both the 
worker and the unemployed person 
money to buy necessities. 

Third. Promote small and large busi- 
pernek, by immediately increasing buy- 
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Fourth. Create new employment and 
reemployment at once. 

Fifth. Cost the Government nothing 
to administer. 

Sixth. Create no loss of tax money, 
whereas a tax cut plan would take away 
from funds required for defense and 
other Government necessities. 

Seventh. Maintain and bolster the 
pride of the American citizen by provid- 
ing a business-like way out of the emer- 
gency. 

Eighth. Show the American worker 
that his credit is good with his own 
Government instead of making him feel 
that he is the object of Government 
charity. 

Ninth, Show the people of the world 
that the United States Government is 
not afraid to advance credit to its own 
citizens, a tremendous propaganda weap- 
on in the cold war. 

Tenth. Be the first time the American 
Government did substantial business di- 
rectly with the average citizen. It will 
show that the credit of the American 
Government is not based alone on its 
material wealth, but also on the assets 
of loyalty, integrity and diligence of its 
own citizens. 

The main features of the plan are: 

First. Who qualifiies for a loan: Any 
person, employed or unemployed, who 
has been on a payroll for the past 3 
years and has reported a gross income of 
$2,000 or more annually. Farmers or 
self-employed who have been reporting 
and are under social security may also 
qualify on the same basis. 

Second. Amount qualified person may 
borrow: The qualified person may bor- 
row up to 18 percent of his highest an- 
nual gross income reported during the 
past 3 years. Maximum amount is 
$1,000. 

Third. Procedure for borrowing: 

(a) The person believing that he is 
qualified for a loan makes an applica- 
tion at the office of his district internal 
revenue agent. This agent then checks 
the past 3 years’ reports of the applicant 
to ascertain the status and the maxi- 
mum amount that he could borrow un- 
der this plan. 

(b) On the application, the applicant 
gives the name of the bank at which he 
prefers to receive his money. The Dis- 
trict, Internal Revenue Agent gives to the 
applicant a qualifying slip stating the 
amount of the loan and mails a dupli- 
cate copy to the designated bank. On 
presenting proper identification, his copy 
of the qualifying slip, and upon signing 
a simple promissory note bearing inter- 
est at 4 percent annually, he receives the 
loan from the bank. 

Fourth. Procedure of handling this 
transaction between Government and 
bank: The banks are the agents for 
putting money into the borrowing pub- 
lic’s hands at 4 percent interest payable 
to the Government. At the end of each 
day, the individual bank or the home 
office of a banking institution with 
branches mails the qualifying slips and 
signed notes to a designated officer in 
the central office of the Internal Revenue 
Service. The total amount loaned in 


that day by each bank or bank branches 
is now converted to a loan to the Gov- 
ernment by the banks at 3 percent in- 
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terest as of that day. The central office 
of the Internal Revenue Service then re- 
mails the qualifying slips and notes to 
the internal revenue district that orig- 
inally qualified the applicant and loan. 

Fifth. Procedure of repayment: 

(a) Under the present tax setup the 
employer acts as the collector for the 
Government by withholding 18 percent 
of the employee’s gross salary less num- 
ber of deductions. 

(b) The borrower under this plan 
must now report to his employer that he 
or she is on a loan basis with the Gov- 
ernment. Automatically the employer 
increases the withholding 4 percent to a 
total of 22 percent, 

(c) At the end of the year, the with- 
holding tax statement, Form W-2, would 
include four totals: 

FICA employee tax withheld. 

Total wages paid for that year. 

Federal income tax withheld for the 
year—regular, 18 percent; additional, 4 
percent. 

(d) The United States individual in- 
come tax return form would include a 
question answerable by every taxpayer 
as to whether he or she was on a loan 
basis or not. A false answer to this ques- 
tion is already covered by the present 
law and prosecution and penalties can 
be made accordingly. 

(e) The 4 percent collected from the 
borrower goes into a fund at the central 
office of the Internal Revenue Service 
from which the Government reduces its 
bulk loans and interest to the banks. It 
is up to the District Internal Revenue 
Service to check on individual repay- 
ment progress. 

(f£) Extra Government personnel 
would be required to handle this pro- 
grams’ administration. The 1 percent 
difference between the interest charged 
to the individual and the interest paid 
to the banks by the Government for the 
loans should cover this administrative 
expense. 

(g) The average repayment time de- 
pends on the individual’s gross earnings. 
A $10,000 bracket would require 3 years. 
A $2,000 bracket would take approxi- 
mately 6 years. The brackets in between 
to be graded accordingly. 

(h) The present unemployed who 
qualify for a loan would not start repay- 
ment until they were reemployed. The 
interest charge would be accumulative 
during this period and any future unem- 
ployment. 

Sixth. Conditions arising from un- 
controllable factors: 

(a) In the event of death of borrower 
before repayment of loan, and his estate 
is incapable of repayment, the unpaid 
balance would be deducted from any 
social security funds due his estate. 

(b) In the event that a person retired 
under social security before full repay- 
ment of the loan, a designated amount 
would be withheld from the monthly 
payments until the loan was paid in full. 

(C) In the case of a single female 
marrying and becoming unemployed be- 
fore full repayment of loan, it would 
become the husband’s responsibility for 
making payments if a joint income re- 
turn is filed. 
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I ask the earnest consideration of my 
distinguished colleagues and of the 
American people on behalf of this legis- 
lation. 


SAVE THE AMERICAN GLASS AND 
POTTERY INDUSTRIES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, whether or 
not we care to admit it, the United 
States is in the grip of a depression. 
March unemployment climbed to new 
highs, reaching a peak of 5,198,000 per- 
sons—the highest level since August 
1941. Each expert has his own favorite 
theory as to the most effective means of 
coping with the downswing in business. 

Today I wish to speak about one as- 
pect of the current downtrend, its cause 
and cure. I refer to depressed condi- 
tions in the glass and pottery industries, 
with particular reference to my own 
State of West Virginia. During the 
Easter recess I conducted a survey of 
economic conditions in West Virginia 
during which I visited some of the glass 
and pottery plants. 

For these industries the outlook is 
grim. Production has skidded to new 
lows. Employees are being thrown out 
of work. Why? Basically, because im- 
ports from Europe-and Asia are under- 
cutting sales of our own American prod- 
ucts. Unfair competition from low-wage 
countries has eaten into our domestic 
markets. 

In West Virginia, three large centers 
of the stone-clay-glass industries, 
Charleston, Huntington and Wheeling, 
are high on the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor list of critical unemploy- 
ment areas. In each of these cities, un- 
employed workers total between 9 and 
12 percent of the entire labor force. At 
the same time, employment in the stone- 
clay-glass industry has declined signifi- 
cantly. Comparing January 1958 with 
the same month in 1957, in Wheeling 
employment in this group of industries 
was down 10 percent; in Huntington, 
down 11 percent, and in Charleston, 
almost 9 percent. 

Just recently, representatives of the 
pottery and glass industries gave cogent 
testimony before the House Ways and 
Means Committee as to the gravity of 
the downtrend in their industries. They 
opposed the way the trade program had 
been handled and appealed to the Con- 
gress to put a limit on foreign imports 
of glass and pottery. 

First of all, let me discuss specifically 
the flat-glass industry. Manufacture of 
flat glass includes window and plate 
glass. Overall production of flat glass 
in 1957 declined about 10 percent below 
1956. The slump was so marked that 
1957 net sales of one of the leading pro- 
ducers of plate and window glass, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford, were off $22 million from 
the preceding years’ total. This con- 
cern's largest factory is located at 
Charleston, W. Va., center of so much 
unemployment. 

It is true, of course, that sales of auto- 
mobiles, which use so much plate and 
window glass, dipped sharply last year. 
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But a primary cause of the troubles that 
beset the flat-glass industry is, without 
a doubt, cutthroat competition from 
products made in foreign countries whose 
wage scales are pitifully low. 

For instance, imports of plain plate 
glass have shown striking increases in 
the past few years. In 1955, 32% mil- 
lion square feet were imported into the 
United States. This was slightly more 
than three times our purchases from 
abroad in 1950. In 1956, the figure 
climbed still higher to 38 million square 
feet. Then the 1957 total dropped off to 
34 million square feet. Our chief sup- 
pliers of plain plate glass are Belgium, 
France, West Germany, and Great Brit- 
ain, These foreign products could never 
have been brought into our country with- 
out drastic reductions in the tariff on 
plain plate glass since the 1930's. 

Recent imports of window glass into 
our country have made even more spec- 
tacular gains than those of plate glass. 
In 1948, only 797,650 square feet were 
brought in from foreign countries. The 
1950 total rose to more than 7 million 


square feet, while the 1956 figure was 


almost 282 million square feet, more than 
9 times the 1950 quantity. Imports in 

1957 leveled off to 178 million square feet, 
but compare this with 1948. These ex- 
traordinary increases in window-glass 
imports were a direct result of reductions 
in the United States tariff. In 1946, the 
tariff per pound of window glass was 
$1.55. This levy has been so cut that it 
now stands at $0.72 per pound, less than 
half the 1946 level. 

How can United States manufacturers 
possibly compete with low-wage foreign 
competition? The lowest wage rate for 
flat-glass workers ir this country is $2.30 
an hour. Contrast this with an average 
of about $0.66 an hour in Belgium. And 
in Germany, we are told flat-glass in- 
dustry wages are anywhere from 7 to 10 
percent lower than in Belgium. In other 
European countries, the pay probably 
approximates German wages. I ask 
again, How can United States industry 
vie with cheap-labor enterprise abroad? 

In recent testimony presented before 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
the deplorable conditions in the flat 
glass industry were described by both 
employers and employees. In window 
glass plants, available work has been 
rotated, and half days have been intro- 
duced to spread employment. Many 
employees are in the 40-and-over age 
bracket. For them it is difficult to 
transfer to other means of earning a 
living. Especially for those who have 
worked in the glass industry all their 
lives, it is next to impossible to shift to 
other types of endeavor. 

Furthermore, flat-glass workers are 
vital to the national security. In World 
War II, they produced radar screens, 
bullet-resisting aircraft windshields, 
tank prisms and other much needed 
specialties for the war effort. 

The plight of the American handmade 
glassware industry parallels that of flat 
glass. I am particularly concerned, be- 
cause my State of West Virginia leads 
all others, with 16 handmade-glassware 
plants. A recent report of the Tariff 
Commission showed without a doubt 
that the industry is not prospering. 
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Profits earned in the industry were be- 
low the average of all manufacturing 
industries and several firms had gone 
bankrupt or closed their doors for lack 
of business. 

To illustrate further the depression 
in handmade glass manufacture, I will 
let a representative from the industry 
speak. The following statements were 
made by Mr. Joseph H. Courtney, 
treasurer of the Morgantown Glassware 
Guild, Inc., given before the House Ways 
and Means Committee 3 years ago: 

My own factory, the Morgantown Glass- 
ware Guild, was started by my father at the 
close of the last century. During the past 
5 years, our plant which had over 300 em- 
ployees, shipping a million and a quarter 
dollars of ware in 1949, today has only 150 
employees who are working only 3 days per 
week and our shipments have fallen to ap- 
proximately $750,000 per year. 

This drastic decrease in dollar volume of 
our shipments does not reflect the full ex- 
tent of the decline of our business. We 
have had to increase our prices very sub- 
stantially to take care of the increased 
wages we have granted our workers to main- 
tain the American standard of living. Dur- 
ing the past 5 years our hourly rate of wages 
has increased 62 percent. 

Our industry has repeatedly appeared be- 
fore you seeking proper safeguards in all 
tariff legislation. Duties on products have 
been continuously reduced and in 1952 this 
industry made an escape-clause appeal to the 
United States Tariff Commission. We were 
all greatly disappointed when the President 
failed to give us some encouragement by in- 
creasing the duties on imported glassware. 

Between 1945 and 1950, when handmade 
glassware was not being imported in any 
substantial volume, the manufacturers and 
workers in our industry were prosperous. All 
of our plants had ample business and 
worked steady. When imports increased very 
rapidly, as they did beginning in 1950, our 
handblown table-service industry was in- 
creasingly adversely affected each year. 


In 1954 imports of handmade glass- 
Ware were valued at $542 million. By 
1956 the value had jumped to 87½ mil- 
lion and by 1957 to almost $8 million. 
But these value figures do not tell the 
entire story by any means. Foreign 
handmade glass supplied slightly more 
than one-fifth total consumption in the 
United States in 1954. This proportion 
crept up to 234% percent in 1955 and 
reached 25 percent or one-fourth in 
1956. Our chief foreign competitors are 
West Germany, Sweden, Italy, Japan, 
the United Kingdom, and France, in 
that order. 

The American handmade glassware 
industry is facing cutthroat competition 
from these countries. And small won- 
der. In addition to our continual lower- 
ing of tariffs on handmade glassware, 
labor costs in the United States are much 
higher than abroad. And labor costs 
comprise two-thirds of total costs of such 
wares. The average wage in American 
handmade glassware manufacturing was 
$2.23 an hour in 1956. Now just let me 
quote to you wage rates in our principal 
competing countries. According to the 
most recent data available to us, in Ja- 
pan, hourly wages in this industry aver- 
age $0.30; in France, from $0.54 to $0.71; 
in Belgium, $0.56; in West Germany and 
Italy, more than $0.60. In the United 
Kingdom and Sweden, hourly rates are a 
little higher—$0.83 and $0.92, respec- 
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tively, but still less than half the United 
States rates. The greater American pro- 
ductivity cannot overcome so great a 
wage differential. 

We cannot shrug off the difficulties be- 
falling the handmade glass industry. 
The skill of glass blowers too is indis- 
pensable to the national defense. Dur- 
ing World War II, these same glass 
workers were called upon to contribute 
their efforts in the production of prism 
range finders, electronic glassware, glass 
gages and optical lenses. 

The pottery industry, which comprises 
manufacture of fine chinaware and 
earthenware, likewise has suffered at the 
hands of foreign importation. Produc- 
tion of earthenware has declined so 
drastically that levels now are actually 
below those of the bleak year of 1930. 
And the market for chinaware will not 
absorb both increased imports of recent 
years and domestic manufacture. 

The Homer Laughlin China Co., of 
Newell, W. Va., largest producer of pot- 
tery in the United States, is currently 
operating at only 30 percent of capacity, 
50 percent below the start of the year. 
This firm now has fewer than 1,400 em- 
ployees, averaging less than 24 hours a 
week. Normal employment for this 
company numbers 3,200 persons. Bad 
times for this and other pottery con- 
cerns spell unemployment in my State 
of West Virginia. 

Furthermore, a spokesman of the pot- 
tery industry stated recently that for 
20 members of the United States Potters 
Association, who account for 85 percent 
of American production of earthenware 
dinnerware, combined operations during 
the first 6 months of 1957, showed a net 
loss of $186,000. From 1947 through 
1956, the workload decreased so sharply 
that total man-hours were reduced by 
12 million, 

During the same years, 1947-56, im- 
ports of earthen tableware from China 
increased more than five times. And 
since 1950, when the Japanese industry 
was back in full stride, earthenware ex- 
ports from Japan to the United States 
have soared eight times. From 1947 
through 1956, imports of fine tableware 
from China expanded ten times, and 
from Japan, 30 times. In 1956, shipments 
of Japanese chinaware into this country 
were actually ten times domestic pro- 
duction. 

Again I raise the question, how can 
American manufacturers compete with 
products made by cheap labor abroad? 
A Japanese worker in a fine china fac- 
tory earns $0.22 an hour. The United 
States rate is nine times this amount. 
Americans with the best machinery 
cannot compete with such wage rates. 

On March 7 of this year, spokesmen 
for the United States Potters Associa- 
tion, along with their workers, appealed 
to Congress to put a limit on ruinous 
imports. These representatives of the 
industry charged that lowering the tar- 
iff has allowed an influx of foreign 
wares to all but bring catastrophe to 
domestic manufacturers of pottery. 

I ask now on behalf of all of the glass 
and pottery industries, can the United 
States subsidize foreign countries while 
our own citizens are without jobs? Is 
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this the American standard of living 
our workers consigned to breadlines? 
Where is our patriotism? Where is our 
sense of justice? We know the only 
answer to the problem—strict limitation 
on imports of foreign products that 
compete directly with our own domestic 
manufacturers. The effect of the grow- 
ing imports of glass and pottery has 
been nothing short of disastrous to 
communities not only in my State but to 
centers of production of these products 
in many other parts of the country. We 
must act at once to protect the liveli- 
hood of men and women in these in- 
dustries. 


THE NATURE OF COMMUNISM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fr1cHan] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States has never in its history 
been in such grave peril nor has it ever 
been challenged so aggressively in 
everything it stands for in the world, 
as it is today by the international con- 
spiracy of communism. The commu- 
nists are undermining our institutions, 
assailing and distorting the principles 
upon which our country was founded, 
ridiculing our traditions and loyalties, 
discrediting our ideals, subverting our 
thinking, and shattering our beliefs. 
They are not only against our economic 
system, but against the very political 
and moral foundations of our country, 
our free society and our American way 
of life. 

Their great advantage is that they 
know us well and are working relent- 
lessly to know us even better, so as bet- 
ter to destroy us. Our great handicap 
is that we know too little about com- 
munism and the communists. We are 
today, 40 years after the Russian revo- 
lution, 1917, which saw the first com- 
munist regime in the world built upon 
the take over of Petrograd and Moscow, 
shockingly ignorant of the nature of the 
communist movement, of its methods, 
even of its basic objective. Instead of 
having a clear concept of the funda- 
mental considerations which determine 
communist policy, we are constantly be- 
ing confused and led astray by the fre- 
quent, sudden, very subtle and bold 
changes in communist strategy and tac- 
tics which induce us to appease when 
we should strike back, to apologize when 
we should accuse, to imagine distinc- 
tions between bad and good commu- 
nists when we should recognize their 
basic identity and solidarity, and to 
help communism instead of doing every- 
thing in our power to destroy it. Our 
policy of wavering, indecision and in- 
action, which confines itself to reacting 
to the moves of Russian foreign policy, 
is to a great extent the result of our ig- 
norance about communism and Russian 
imperialism. 

The Nature of Communism, chapter. 2 
of the book Tito, Moscow’s Trojan Horse, 
by Dr. Slobodan M. Draskovich, is a 
vital contribution toward filling the per- 
nicious gap in our political knowledge. 
In less than 50 pages, the author has 
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brilliantly analyzed the basic concepts of 
communism and explained them in sim- 
ple terms. He has made clear and ex- 
posed the essentially political nature of 
communism, which aspirations can actu- 
ally be reduced to one denominator— 
power—which gives the clue to an under- 
standing of all the intricacies, contradic- 
tions, and changes of Communist theory. 
Dr. Draskovich has put particular em- 
phasis on the fact that Communist the- 
ory is neither scientific nor dogmatic, 
but political, since it does not aim at 
explaining the world, but at serving as a 
guide to action to conquer power in the 
whole world. He has demonstrated that 
ineluctability and voluntarism, historical 
materialism and dialectics, evolution and 
revolution, socialism and communism, 
are not scientific terms and theories, but 
political categories which are used to 
confuse, weaken, and destroy the bour- 
geois or non-Communist enemy. 

After reading the analysis of Dr. 
Draskovich, all these terms become clear 
and appear in their proper place and per- 
spective. The author demonstrates that 
far from being too abstruse to have im- 
mediate political meaning, far from be- 
ing unrelated to our practical domestic 
and international problems, all these 
Communist theories are most potent 
weapons in the hands of the ruthless 
Russians by which they are destroying 
our most precious asset: our will to exist 
and our will to fight for freedom and for 
what is right. 

Dr. Draskovich has succeeded in mak- 
ing intelligible to the reader the Commu- 
nist system of thought, their perverted 
dialectical logic, their philosophy, and 
their perverted system of values. Today 
this is more important than ever because 
communism is more Machiavellian, more 
subtle, and more deceiving than ever. 
Thus, it is not enough to know what 
the Communists want, but we must know 
how they are proceeding to achieve their 
objectives. 

The minimal and maximal tactics of 
communism, ever since Lenin formu- 
lated them in 1903 have been a key 
weapon of Communist deceit; the Com- 
munist anticolonial policy, the united- 
fronts device, the meaning of Yalta, the 
Communist withering of the state, the 
relentless campaign of peace and co- 
existence, all this is analyzed and ex- 
plained in a uniquely simple and con- 
vincing manner in chapter 2 of Tito, 
Moscow’s Trojan horse. 

By disclosing the inner logic of Com- 
munist strategy and tactics, the author 
enables us not only to understand and 
interpret correctly the particular moves 
of the Communists—their heresies and 
rifts, their tensions, their trend toward 
national independence, Khrushchev’s 
anti-Stalinism and liberalism, Tito’s and 
Gomulka’s national communism, and so 
forth—but to anticipate them and to 
defeat them. There is not a single 
aspect of the present Communist drive 
for power in the whole world, be it 
Stalinist, or Khrushchevist, or Titoist, 
or Maoist, or Dijilasist, and so forth, 
which can possibly remain obscure to 
any careful reader of these meaningful 
pages, 
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The Nature of Communism is indis- 
pensable reading for any serious student 
of contemporary international affairs. 
It is as well an indispensable weapon for 
all those who are determined to defeat 
the Communists in their vile endeavors 
to destroy our country and to impose 
their ruthless, inhuman, and Godless 
tyranny over the globe. 

THE NATURE oF COMMUNISM 


In all the controversy and confusion about 
Tito and Titoism, two facts seem to stand 
undisputed: (1) That the Tito-Kremlin rift 
of June 28, 1948, took place in the Commu- 
nist world, between Communist states; and 
(2) that Tito has remained a Communist. 

These two facts indicate the necessary 
path to follow in a study of Titoism. To 
understand Tito’s domestic and foreign pol- 
icies since June 28, 1948, and to draw a real- 
istic balance of the Western policy of help- 
ing Tito, we must examine Titolsm against 
its Communistic background. And that is 
the background of the world Communist 
the laws of the Communist 
world, Communist psychology, and Commu- 
nist mentality. If we disregard this initial 
fundamental fact, and substitute for Com- 
munist concepts democratic ones, for the 
laws of the Communist world, the laws of 
the free world; if we ignore the time, place, 
and historical circumstances of the case, we 
shall reach conclusions which, instead of 
enabling us to pursue a policy against world 
communism, must induce us to commit fur- 
ther basic errors and permit the Communists 
to achieve further successes. 

Thus, to understand Titoism, we must 
know communism. And, unfortunately, the 
West knows too little about communism. 
Evidence of this dangerous void is the popu- 
lar argument: “Yes, of course, Tito is a 
Communist, but he has liberalized his do- 
mestic policy and he has abandoned the 
‘family of brotherly Communist nations’ 
and joined the family of ‘anti-Soviet na- 
tions’ * He is a Communist, but he is 
against Moscow, and so are we. Thus he is 
our ally.” 

Such thinking—including the addition, 
after Tito’s visit to Moscow in June 1956, that 
he was reconciled with the Soviets on a new 
basis of independence and ideological neu- 
trality—completely misses the essence of the 
problem, primarily because it ignores the 
Communist facts of the case. 

Too many Western students of Titoism have 
followed this easy course. They have opti- 
mistically assumed that to be a Communist 
imposes no obligations and no restrictions 
on one’s freedom of action, that it provides 
no explanation of what role a man and a 
regime are playing in the struggle between 
the free and the Communist worlds and that 
it gives no sure indication as to their atti- 
tude in the future Communists would seem 
to be not the utterly ruthless political stra- 
tegists and tacticians that they are, but 
drifting political dreamers and world- 
improvers, genuine idealists“ Clement 
Atlee called the Chinese Communist leaders 
(Time magazine, September 20, 1954). 

Communists have the greatest interest in 
keeping complex political issues as confused 
as possible. But the free world has the 
greatest interest in realizing clearly the ulti- 
mate Communist aims and especially in ex- 
posing their methods. After 108 years of 
Communist theory and 39 years of Commu- 
nist governmental practice, there is no more 
room for conjecturing about communism. 
Enough facts are available to permit con- 
clusions based on evidence and pertinent 
political analysis. 

As a Communist, Tito is fighting the Com- 
munist battle on one sector of its world- 


13A term used in Time magazine, Octo- 
ber 11, 1954. 
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wide front. As a Communist he is using 
Communist strategy and tactics. As a Com- 
munist he is using the Communist vocabu- 
lary and semantics, which makes it possible 
to pretend to be pursuing a policy of com- 
mon (bourgeois-Communist) aims, while 
destroying the very foundations of tne free 
world. 

If we want to avoid being helpless dupes of 
Titoist propaganda about their socialistic 
democracy, their struggle for national inde- 
pendence and international peace, their 
withering of the state in Yugoslavia, their 
democratic decentralization, if we want to 
understand what their condemnation of So- 
viet bureaucracy really means and what their 
insistence on peaceful coexistence actually 
amounts to, we must go to the roots, All 
those concepts are old, most of them as old 
as communism, and they have a very precise 
meaning in the Communist vocabulary and 
semantics and very well-defined place and 
role in the Communist strategy and tactics. 
Only by disclosing what they mean at their 
Communist source, shall we be able to under- 
stand what they mean as Titoist political 
weapons. 


COMMUNISM IS ESSENTIALLY A POLITICAL 
DOCTRINE 


The first essential fact about communism 
is that it is a political movement based on 
a teleological political doctrine with the 
avowed aim of installing Communist power 
in the whole world. Such an ambitious un- 
dertaking must necessarily contain religious 
elements, economic, social, human, etc., but 
everything is subordinated to the primary 
aim of seizing power. The Communists 
claim that they will make mankind happy as 
never before, eradicate all injustice and suf- 
fering, create a new economic system, abolish 
politics and create universal brotherhood, 
but only after political power has been seized 
in the whole world for communism and after 
all enemies of communism have been anni- 
hilated. 

That is the essence of the Communist 
teaching and movement. The failure to 
grasp this must result in defeat in the strug- 
gle against communism. If we think of com- 
munism as an attractive ideology, able to 
win the minds of people, or if we think that 
communism thrives mainly in conditions of 
economic poverty and low standards of liv- 
ing, or if we think that what breeds com- 
munism is social inequality, we shall be 
fighting the wrong battle. 

The Communist field of thought and ac- 
tion is universal, in the sense that it aims 
at ruling the world and that it covers all 
fields of human interest and activity. But 
it is so universal and complex only because 
the political fleld is universal and because 
in our totalitarian era polity is more com- 
plex than ever. But the primary, overrid- 
ing interest of communism is political power. 

This is the key to the understanding of 
communism and particularly to the under- 
standing of the theory of historical material- 
ism and its political function. 

The basic document of communism, the 
Communist Manifesto (1848) is an ardent 
appeal to political action couched in terms 
of a scientific theory of historical material- 
ism. Marx and Engels had good reason to 
proceed in this manner. 

Socialists before Marx and Engels had ap- 
pealed to and relied on human intelligence, 
consciousness, farsightedness and good will 
to realize their ideals of a society of perfect 
equality, well-being, justice and freedom 
through the abolition of private property. 
But, according to Marx and Engels, all at- 
tempts to realize such a society failed because 
they did not know the laws of human society 
and history. Only if mankind discovers the 
laws which govern its life, will it be able 
to take its destiny in its own hands. That is 
the feat which Marx and Engels claim for 
themselves, 
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The laws of social development which ex- 
plain human history are laid down in the 
Marxist theory of historical materialism. 
Marx’ and Engels’ study of socialist theories 
and movements before them (Sismondi, St. 
Simon, Proudhon, Owen, Fourier) had led 
them to the conclusion that what they all 
lacked to win was the element of necessity, 
of ineluctability. They felt that as long 
as the realization of socialism depended on 
the good will and free consent of people, it 
would never win. To win, socialism must 
be presented as something inevitable, inde- 
pendent from human will, and stronger than 
human will. The blend of Hegel’s dialectics 
and materialism seemed the ideal solution. 
According to Hegel, human society moves for- 
ward toward higher unity through the strug- 
gle of opposites. Every existing order (the 
thesis) has to face and fight its opponents 
and enemies (the anti-thesis). The result 
(the synthesis) always contains elements 
from both the thesis and the anti-thesis. 
As soon as the struggle is decided, the syn- 
thesis becomes the new thesis, and its very 
existence brings forth forces opposed to it 
(new anti-thesis). The struggle continues 
until it is resolved through a new synthesis, 
which becomes a new thesis, entails a new 
anti-thesis, and so forth. 

Although Hegel's dialectics supplied the 
basic element of constant and unavoidable 
change in human affairs, its disadvantage 
was that dealing with spiritual factors, it 
left too much to human will, to forces hard 
to master. A simpler, more convincing ver- 
sion of ineluctability was needed. The pro- 
duction of economic goods, which is some- 
thing everyone understands, mv: be the 
moving and determining factor. 

That conception that the production and 
distribution of economic goods was the de- 
termining factor in the history of human 
society was first indicated in the Commu- 
nist Manifesto and later developed by Marx 
in his Critique of Political Economy (1859). 
The economic structure of society is the 
real foundation of society. All other acti- 
vity—political, legal, cultural—is only a 
superstructure which depends on the real 
foundation and expresses it. “It is not the 
consciousness of men that determines their 
being, but, on the contrary, their social 
being that determines their consciousness.” 
The development of economic forces and 
property relations in our capitalistic epoch 
will inevitably remove the bourgeoisie and 
capitalism from the stage of history and as 
inevitably bring about a victory of the pro- 
Tetariat. 

The task which Marx and Engels had taken 
upon themselves to convert socialism “from 
a dream * * into a science“ was appar- 
ently accomplished. To attract adherents, 
socialism needed the certainty of victory. 
The theory of historical materialism, whose 
main purpose was to destroy the belief in the 
strength and durability of capitalism, sup- 
plied that certainty: “There can be no im- 
mutable social system.“ 2 “The capitalist 
system can be replaced by the Socialist sys- 
tem, just as at one time the feudal system 
Was replaced by the capitalist system.” + 

It cannot be denied that this ineluctability 
in the Marxian theory, which presents the 
realization of a perfect society as something 
unavoldable, did exert a tremendous in- 
fluence on the masses and within the Marxist 
movement. 

However, it would be entirely misleading 
to take Marxism as a science,“ endeavoring 
to explain in an objective manner the laws 
of historical development. Marx' and 
Engels’ starting point was how to make so- 


*Joseph Stalin, Dialectical and Historical 
Materialism (New York: International Pub- 
Ushers, 1940), p. 20. 

a Ibid., p. 13. 
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cialism victorious, after so many failures. 
The theory of historical materialism was a 
means to an end, the realization of socialism. 

On the other hand, with their sense for 
realities, Marx and Engels must have realized 
that the mighty law of historical materialism 
had two grave defects: (1) economic de- 
terminism, which led, independently from 
human will, to the realization of socialism, 
was wonderful for propaganda purposes, but 
would never bring about socialism; (2) if 
the laws of development of human society 
are independent from human will, capitalism 
is doomed indeed, but so is socialism, since 
the same laws which make the downfall of 
capitalism inevitable, make the substitution 
of socialism by some other system as inevi- 
table. The mighty law of historical ma- 
terialism which rules human history will re- 
move communism from the stage of history, 
as it removed all previous systems. And 
that, of course, had to be avoided at all costs. 

In other words, Marx and Engels realized 
that if socialism were ever to win, they had 
somehow to introduce into the ineluctable 
theory of historic materialism, conscious 
human action as the determining factor of 
human history. And this they did in the 
same Communist Manifesto, which lays the 
foundations of historical materialism. 
“Every class struggle is a political struggle,” 
i. e. for power. Marx and Engels chide the 
“Utopian” Socialists and Communists who 
“reject all political, and especially all revolu- 
tionary action” and who expect everything 
from “the miraculous effects of their social 
science.” Marx and Engels knew that all 
their “science” will be of no avail if the 
proletariat is not politically organized: “the 
proletariat must first of all acquire political 
supremacy,” must take in its hands political 
power. 

The trend of the further development of 
the Marxist doctrine was unmistakably 
political. 

Under the pressure of practical experience 
and practical tasks, the Marxist science was 
forced to change expressly its stand on its 
most vital point, economic determinism. 
Originally Marx and Engels maintained that 
the substructure (the economic basis of 
society) determined the superstructure (the 
political and social life). Forty-two years 
later Engels had to concede that the super- 
structure reacts on the substructure. How- 
ever, the economic factor, the substructure, 
always asserts itself as decisive: “* * * the 
determining element * * * is ultimately the 
production and reproduction in real 
life. * * There is an interaction of all 
those elements in which * * * the eco- 
nomic finally asserts itself as necessary.“ 5 
Why that is so, we are not told. Simply, 
because Engels le veut, for the sake of the 
Communist cause. But, be that as it may, 
the very admission of interaction (Wechsel- 
wirkung) is an admission of the arbitrariness 
of the whole scientific theory of economic 
determinism.’ 

Marxism had arrived at a point where it 
apparently contained two basic interpreta- 
tions of human history (economic and de- 
terminist versus political and voluntarist) 
and indicated two different courses to fol- 
low (the evolutionary versus the revolution- 
ary). Communists do not Hke to be re- 
minded of this duality. Stalin, in his Foun- 
dations of Leninism, angrily discards the 
stupid subdivision of the teachings of Marx 


č Letter of Engels to Joseph Bloch (1890), 
quoted in Carew Hunt, The Theory and 
Practice of Communism (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1951), page 48. 

“Once an interaction has been conceded 
* + + we are no longer dealing with a purely 
economic factor, but with one which has 
been in part determined by noneconomic 
factors. To say after this that the economic 
factor must always be decisive is meaning- 
less.“ Carew Hunt, op. cit., p. 49. 
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into two parts, revolutionary and moder- 
ate.“ Nevertheless, the fact is that such a 
duality not only existed, but it split the 
Marxist movement in two distinct and often 
hostile groups, Socialists and Communists. 
For a while the Socialists had the upper: 
hand. “Between Marx and Engels on the 
one hand and Lenin on the other there ex- 
tended a whole period in which the oppor- 
tunism of the Second International reigned 
supreme.“ From the Communist view- 
point this was—especially in view of the 
development of capitalism in the second half 
of the 19th century and the great improve- 
ment in the condition of industrial workers— 
a dangerous situation. The chances for a 
proletarian revolution were dwindling rapid- 
ly. The only solution was to put all em- 
phasis on political action. This is what 
Stalin, contradicting himself, admits: “Lenin 
has indeed revived the revolutionary content 
of Marxism.” ® 

Lenin’s Imperialism, the Highest Stage of 
Capitalism (1916) was in fact an entirely 
new theory on the unavoidable breakdown 
of the capitalist order. Marx’ explanation 
was economic: Revolution must take place 
first in industrially developed countries. To 
that theory “the Leninist theory of the rev- 
olution says—no.”*” Lenin contended that 
capitalism, to save itself from destruction, 
was resorting to imperialist, political means 
to insure its world market, and he predicted 
that the revolution would occur in the coun- 
try which was the weakest link in the im- 
perialist chain. From a scientific point 
of view, Lenin differed strongly from Marx. 
But from the viewpoint of the Communist 
goal of changing the world, there was per- 
fect continuity. Lenin was simply adapting 
the strategy of Communist political warfare 
to changed historical circumstances. And 
just because he was aware of the vital im- 
portance of “science” (historical inelucta- 
bility) for the success of political warfare, 
Lenin, the Communist master strategist, 
kept the economic pretense alive through- 
out his voluminous writings. It remained a 
vital element of Communist strategy. 

This is manifest in Stalin’s work, Stalin 
starts with Marx’ economic determinism but 
quickly shifts the accent to political action: 
Revolution requires that the “conditions of 
material life of society” have matured to 
such a point as to produce ideas which work 
against the existing order. When those ideas 
(Communist theory) “grips the masses,” “it 
becomes a material force," which is capable 
of setting into motion broad masses of the 
people and * * * organizing them into a 
great army of the proletarian party, pre- 
pared to smash the reactionary forces and 
to clear the way for the advanced forces of 
society.” 1 

“The ruling classes,” says Stalin, “* * + 
can only be removed by the conscious action 
of the new classes, by the forcible acts of 
these classes, by revolution. Here then 
stands out in bold relief the tremendous 
role of new social ideas. % Without 
the “organizing, mobilizing, and transform- 
ing action“ of those new social ideas and 
theories it is ‘impossible’ “ to carry out the 
urgent tasks of development of the material 
life of society,” to prepare and carry out the 
revolution, 


Joseph Stalin, Foundations of Leninism 
soe taf York: International Publishers, 1932), 
p. 


8 Ibid., p. 18. 

® Ibid., p. 4. 

2 Ibid., p. 33. 

“Karl Marx, Zur Kritik der Hegelschen 
Philosophie, quoted by Stalin, Dialectical 
and Historical Materialism, p. 23. 

* Stalin, Dialectical and Historical Mate- 
rialism, p. 24. 

* Ibid., p. 43. 

u Quotes are Stalin’s. 
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After all—"dialectically”—said and done, 
the pendulum had, from Engels to Stalin 
swung completely from economic (sponta- 
neous) factors, to political (revolutionary) 
ones. Engels’ “Wechselwirkung” (interac- 
tion) is not denied, but the decisive factor is 
political. 

The success of the Communist revolution 
in Russia had naturally enhanced the politi- 
cal-military character of the Communist 
doctrine. Speaking of the “struggle of the 
proletariat against the rule of bourgeoisie,” 
the theses and statutes of the Communist 
International (1920) declare: “Civil war is 
war. In this war the proletariat must have 
its efficient political officers, its good politi- 
cal general staff, to conduct operations dur- 
ing all the stages of that fight.” * 

The program of the Communist Inter- 
national then emphasized the absolute pri- 
macy of political factors: “The victorious 
proletariat utilizes the conquest of power as 
a lever of economic revolution.” e Speaking 
of the revolution in the colonies, the pro- 
gram reiterates and develops the thoroughly 
antideterministic thesis of the theses and 
statutes that “* * * the backward countries 
may reach communism, not through capi- 
talistic development, but led by the class- 
conscious proletariat of the advanced coun- 
tries,” * 

Mao Tse-tung, Stalin’s chief theoretical 
competitor and Communist spokesman of 
the main “dependent” country, China, states 
with his customary bluntness, that: “We 
study Marxism-Leninism not because of its 
good looks. It has neither good looks 
nor magic, it is only very useful.” Marxist 
theory is “an arrow * * * which must be 
shot with an aim * * * at the target of the 
Chinese Revolution.” * Finally, to quote the 
leading Yugoslay Communist theoretician 
Edvard Kardelj: “Marxism-Leninism * * * 
was from the beginning * * * a compass 
for practical revolutionary action,” 19 


MARXISM GUARANTEES COMMUNIST POWER 
FOREVER 


Political action is not confined to carrying 
out the revolution and seizing all power in 
the hands of the proletariat. It is used to 
create the classless society. The proletariat, 
i. e., the Communists, use the power they 
have seized to abolish classes, and by abol- 
ishing social classes they abolish the social 
struggles, they abolish “all the causes of 
oppression, misery, conflicts and war," „they 
even abolish their own supremacy. “The 
proletariat can no longer emancipate itself 
from the class which exploits and oppresses 
it (the bourgeoisie) without at the same 
time forever * freeing the whole of society 
from exploitation, oppression and class 
struggles.” 3 

This obviously amounts to saying that the 
alleged laws of development of society dis- 
covered by Marxist science work for the 
Communists. The mighty laws of historical 
materialism, independent from human will, 
are only a useful agent of the Communist 
Party. As long as power is in the hands 
of the bourgeoisie, those laws are irresistible 
in destroying capitalism and bringing Com- 


133 William Henry Chamberlin, Blueprint for 
World Conquest (Washington-Chicago: Hu- 
man Events, 1946), p. 91. 

3 Ibid., p. 190. 

* Ibid., pp. 129-130, 211. 

* Anna Louise Strong, China's Man of Des- 
tiny, The Worker, January 9, 1949, p. 2. 

Articles and speeches from the war for 
national liberation 1941-45, from Put Nove 
Jugoslavije (The Path of New Yugoslavia) 
(Belgrade, 1946), p. 548. 

Maurice Thorez, quoted in Numéro spé- 
1 Cahiers du Communisme, November 
1952. 

Forever“ emphasized. 

= Preface to the German edition of the 
Communist Manifesto, quoted by Stalin, Di- 
alectical and Historical Materialism, p. 40. 
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munists to power. But as soon as they have 
carried Communists to power, those all- 
powerful laws become tame as lambs and 
allow the Communists to abolish them and 
rule forever. 

Mankind before Marx could never take its 
fate in its own hands, explained Stalin in 
his Dialectical and Historical Materialism, 
because it did not know the laws of its own 
life. Once explored and known, the laws of 
development of human society cease to be 
master of man and become his servant. And 
since Communists discovered them, they 
serve communism and Communist power. 
Logical, simple, and irrefutable. 

We do not propose to discuss here all the 
crass inconsistencies and contradictions of 
Marxism, which are symbolized in the con- 
cept of scientific socialism, a contradiction 
in terms as bold and senseless as golden 
jron What ought to be apparent is the 
distinct teleological character of Marxist 
science, which has one purpose; to help 
Communists to seize power and hold power. 
“All philosophies have sought to explain the 
world; our business is to change it,” says 
Marx (Theses on Feuerbach). In his own 
words, theory is a guide to action. Lenin 
was as categorical as Marx: “Without revo- 
lutionary theory there can be no revoluntary 
movement.” * 

Stalin stresses in his Problems of Lenin- 
ism that “theory is the revolutionary experi- 
ence of the working class. and that 
it has value only if it serves the revolution- 
ary practice. 

“The classless society will not come, so to 
say, automatically. It must be fought for 
and built through the efforts of all toilers— 
through the strengthening of the organs of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, through 
the development of class struggle, through 
the abolition of classes, through the liqui- 
dation of the remnants of the capitalist 
classes, in the battles against enemies, both 
internal and external.“ * 

And in that political struggle for the real- 
ization of a Communist society, political 
Marxist indoctrination and education—not 
economic factors—play the decisive role: “If 
we could prepare ideologically our cadres in 
all fields of work and politically build them 
to such an extent that they could freely 
orientate themselves in our domestic and the 
international situation, if we were able to 
make out of them completely mature Marx- 
ists-Leninists, capable of solving without big 
mistakes the problems of governing the coun- 
try—we would then be justified to consider 
that we have solved nine-tenths of all our 
problems.” * 

This teleological, overwhelmingly political 
character of marxism is not only apparent 
to those who study the theory, but it has 
been evidenced by the experience of the 
last hundred years. As a science setting 
forth the laws of development of society 
and predicting what must necessarily hap- 
pen, independently from human will, the 
Marxist theory has been a dismal failure. 
The lot of the industrial workers has not 
worsened, but improved beyond all hopes; 
the thesis about the economic and social 
polarization in two hostile classes, vague and 
inaccurate in 1848, is unrelated to modern 
industrial society; the prediction that in- 
dustrially developed countries would be the 
first to undergo a Communist revolution has 
proven completely wrong. 

Had the fate of the Communist movement 
depended on the correctness of the Marxian 
science, there would be no communism to- 
day. But, as Marx openly warned, their 


Werner Sombart, Sozialismus und Soziale 
Bewegung. 

™ Quoted in J. Stalin, Problems of Lenin- 
ism, Serblan edition (Belgrade, 1946), p. 24. 

æ Ibid., p. 23. 

* Ibid., p. 470. 

* Ibid., p. 595. 
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business was not to explain the world, but 
to change it. And in that respect Com- 
munists have been very successful just be- 
cause they have used the Communist theory 
as a weapon for the destruction of the 
bourgeois society and for the seizure and 
consolidation of power. 

The contrast in the political achievements 
of the evolutionists—the believers in Marx- 
ian economic determinism, in the spon- 
taneity of social development, in scientific 
inevitability—and the revolutionists—the 
believers in political action, in voluntarism, 
in revolution—is striking. The socialists 
have failed in theory and in practice. They 
have betrayed their basic tenets and pro- 
nouncements, as in 1914. Many of them 
have formed or joined thoroughly anti- 
Marxist movements. Some have joined the 
class enemy, adapting themselves completely 
to the parliamentary bourgeois order and 
machinery. Not a few have, recently, al- 
though remaining formally socialists, capit- 
ulated before Communists. Socialists have 
helped consolidate the bourgeois society or 
they have paved the way to communism. But 
they have not succeeded in creating any- 
where the society of the Marxian theory. 

What the Communists have achieved is 
too obvious to describe. They rule one- 
quarter of the globe and one-third of its 
population. 


HISTORICAL MATERIALISM IS NEVERTHELESS 
IMPORTANT 


The theory of historical materialism, which 
was a complete failure as an explanation of 
the laws of modern society, has been inval- 
uable as a weapon in political action. What- 
ever the reasons of their successes, Com- 
munists have always referred them to this 
historical materialism in order to stress more 
and more the main point: that capitalism 
was doomed and the advent of communism 
imminent. In this they were following an 
elementary rule of warfare. The enemy who 
has been mentally conditioned to believe 
that he must lose, has lost before the battle. 
The troops which have been convinced that 
fate or history (in the shape of historical 
materialism) is on their side, must win. 

In choosing sides between democracy and 
communism, people are decisively deter- 
mined by the prospects of victory. Nobody 
joins a sure loser, everybody joins a sure 
winner. 

This is precisely why Communists have not 
discarded the theory of historical material- 
ism. It serves to convince Communists that 
the Communist idea is so scientific that 
it must win, regardless of all facts to the 
contrary, regardless of its failures in prac- 
tice. It diverts the attention of the free 
world from the real reasons and causes of 
Communist successes and induces it to fight 
wrong battles instead of the true and only 
important one—political. And it especially 
performs an important political function by 
suggesting to the class enemy that, what- 
ever its achievements and performance, it 
must lose, since history is in the corner 
of communism—"The Communist believes 
that he is living in a doomed world + +, 
In such a situation there are only two pos- 
sible courses—to oppose the process which is 
heralding the new order, or to collaborate 
with it. The wise man will choose the second 
of these alternatives.” (R. N. Carew Hunt, 
1 and Practice of Communism, pp. 

Who accepts that idea is a candidate for 
communism, since those who no longer be- 
lieve in the existing order, will logically look 
for a new one, especially if it must win. 
“The tie that binds them [the Communists] 


A very thorough and penetrating analy- 
sis of the crisis of social-democracy is con- 
tained in the book of Milorad M. Drachko- 
7 De Karl Marx & Leon Blum (Geneva, 
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across the frontiers of nations, across bar- 
riers of language and differences of class and 
education, in defiance of religious morality, 
truth, law, honor * * * is a simple convic- 
tion: It is necessary to change the world,” » 
says Chambers with great perspicacity. 

The experience which Communists have 
acquired in the course of time is that in- 
stead of promoting communism openly, they 
ean attain their aims much more easily and 
efficiently by destroying the faith in freedom, 
in the institutions of our free society and 
in the leading country of the free world, 
America. 

It is of great relevance to remember this 
point in appraising Tito’s domestic and for- 
eign policies as well as the West's policy of 
helping him unconditionally. 


COMMUNISM IS A FINAL FAREWELL TO FREEDOM 


From this follows another important 
feature of the Communist theory of histori- 
cal ineluctability: once it is accepted, it is 
difficult to reject it. Communism is a final 
farewell to the free world, to the ideas of 
justice, decency, human dignity, individual 
rights, order, which are at the basis of the 
free world, and to its social, philosophical 
and esthetic concepts. To be a Communist is 
to have broken with the free world and all 
that the free world means, to have reached 
and passed the “point of no return.” There 
is no way back. 

To a Communist mind, democracy and 
communism are not just two different sys- 
tems to be judged and rejected or accepted 
on the ground of their performance. De- 
mocracy (or capitalism) is the embodiment 
of all evil in human history. Communism 
is the order of perfect freedom and happi- 
ness. And they are identical with past and 
future. In Communist theory and propa- 
pinaes to be for (“bourgeois”) democracy, 
is to be for the past; to be for communism is 
to be for the future. 

In his speech on the 10th anniversary of 
the Russian revolution, Stalin said: “The 
October revolution has inauguarated a new 
epoch—the epoch of proletarian revolutions 
in the countries of imperialism.“ O And 
: “the era of the downfall of capital- 
„l In his Dialectical and 
Historical Materialism, Stalin explained 
that: “In 1905, under conditions of the tsar- 
ist regime and ‘bourgeois’ society, the de- 
mand for a bourgeois democratic republic 
„ was a quite understandable * * * 
and revolutionary demand, for at that time 
& bourgeois republic would have meant a 
step forward. But under conditions of the 
U. S. S. R., such a demand would be mean- 
ingless, for a bourgeois republic would be a 
retrograde step compared with the Soviet 
Republic.” 3 

The French Communist Party has adopted 
as its slogan, figuring on the covers of its 
publications, the formula of one of its lead- 
ers, Paul Vaillant-Couturier: “Communism 
is the youth of the world.” 

At the 19th congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (November 1952), 
the main speakers, Stalin, Molotov, Malen- 
kov, and Berla, emphasized the successes 
achieved by communism in World War II as 
portents of the unavoidable victory of com- 
munism in the whole world. Voroshilov, in 
the final address, spoke of the certainty of 
“a total victory”: “History has assigned to 
the party of Lenin and Stalin the great and 
noble mission of assuring the building of 
the Communist society in our country and 
thus opening the path of communism for all 
humanity.” 3 


„ Whittaker Chambers, Witness 
York: Random House, 1952), p. 9. 

® Stalin, Problems of Leninism, p. 184. 

at Jbid., p. 188. 

“Stalin, Dialectical and Historical Mate- 
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As could be expected in view of the further 
advance of communism between 1952 and 
1956, “our certainty of victory” (Khrush- 
chev) was the main theme of the 20th con- 
gress of the CPSU (February 1956). Molotov 
declared that the conviction of the Commu- 
nists in “final victory” had never been 
greater. Future successes” were imminent 
and so was “the triumph of communism.” 
Malenkoy, Mikoyan, Shepilov, Suslov, did not 
fail to stress the point. 

This rejection of democratic values and 
tenets and acceptance of the basic Commu- 
nist tenet that the democratic, “bourgeois” 
world is irretrievably doomed, is so deter- 
minative that even people who criticize 
Communist practice, do not necessarily re- 
ject communism and work against commu- 
nism. For those who have not paid atten- 
tion to this aspect of communism, the testi- 
mony of the six famous writers, former 
Communists, in The God That Failed (New 
York: Bantam Books, 1952) is invaluable. 

This is another fact about communism 
which must be borne in mind in dealing 
with the problem of Titoism, Tito’s apos- 
tasy” and Tito’s alleged big switch and loy- 
alty to the West. 

There are, of course, individuals who are 
able to break away from communism and 
find their place in the hard and never-end- 
ing struggle for freedom and human dig- 
nity. There are also opportunists who join 
the Communist Party for reasons of per- 
sonal gain and leave it for similar reasons. 
Opportunism, defection and treason are 
common occurrences in Communist ranks. 

However, the problem of Yugoslav poli- 
cies after June 28, 1948, was not Tito's per- 
sonal concern, or the concern of a few 
people, but the concern of the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia. Individuals, even high 
in the Communist hierarchy, have renounced 
the Communist Party and communism. But 
the stand and policy of the whole Commu- 
nist Party of one country is something en- 
tirely different. The Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia, as any Communist Party, was the 
product of many years of Communist train- 
ing, indoctrination, conditioning, political 
and military action, under the guidance 
from Moscow. To imagine that in 1948, 
under the conditions of Communist advance 
in the world (from 200 to 800 million peo- 
ple), the whole leadership of the CPY 
would renounce communism and the Soviet 
Union, was to ignore the most fundamental 
facts about the Communist movement and 
the most elementary notions of political, 
especially Communist, psychology. 

Even since the purges of 1937 and 1938 in 
the Soviet Union, the free world has been 
puzzled by the admission of all crimes by 
the accused, who obviously had not com- 
mitted them. The Soviet methods of tor- 
ture or drugging could only give a partial 
explanation. When Arthur Koestler pub- 
lished his Darkness at Noon, it was felt 
that his Commissar Rubashov was typical 
of all the Soviet leaders who confessed to 
crimes they had never thought of, repented, 
and gave full satisfaction to the party ac- 
cusing them, because they had committed 
their whole lives totally and irrevocably to 
communism, 

One of the most relevant documents for 
the solution of the Titoist “riddle” is the 
reports of hearings of Leon Trotzky on the 
charges made against him in the Moscow 
Trials.“ The hearings were conducted on a 
voluntary basis in Mexico in 1937 by a Pre- 
liminary Commission of Inquiry, presided 
over by John Dewey. 


Cahiers du Communisme, official periodical 
of the French Communist Party (Paris, 
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Trotzky’s counsel, Albert Goldman, 
stressed from the very beginning that 
Trotzky was “defending his honor and the 
honor of the revolutionary Marxist move- 
ment throughout the world.” (The Case 
of Leon Trotzky, p. 281.) According to all 
evidence Trotzky “at all times—before he 
was expelled from the Soviet Union and 
after, and at the present time—stands for 
one thing * * * to defend the Soviet Union 
against all enemies.” (Pp. 281-282.) 

Goldman first quoted a speech made by 
Trotzky in 1932, 5 years after his rift with 
Stalin and after his violent accusations 
against Stalin in his book, The Revolution 
Betrayed. “We Left Oppositionists, remain 
devoutly faithful to the Soviet Union and 
the Communist International. * * * the So- 
viet Union is our country. We will defend it 
to the end.” (P.170.) Asked whether he was 
“ready to collaborate with Stalin and his 
closest collaborators,” Trotaky answered 
strongly in the affirmative. He was defend- 
ing Stalin because “we do not want to over- 
throw the system, but to reform it.” 
(P. 268.) 

In 1937 Trotzky was as pro-Stalin as be- 
fore. “We defend the Soviet Union not for 
either Stalin or Vyshinsky. We defend it as 
an inheritance of the October revolution, as 
an open door to a better future, in spite of 
Stalin and Vyshinsky” (p. 286). 

In case of war, Trotzky said that he would 
“do everything to develop the revolutionary 
movement” and “prepare the overthrow of 
the bourgeoisie” if he found himself in Ja- 
pan or Germany or France or England. But 
in the Soviet Union he “would support the 
Soviet Union, the Red Army, the Soviet State 
against all its enemies” (p. 289). 

Trotzky, who called,the Soviet bureaucra- 
cy “the most inquisitorial system of all time” 
(p. 488), nevertheless preferred it to democ- 
racy. The removal of Soviet bureaucracy was 
exclusively a Communist concern. Like Kar- 
delj or Djilas 12 years later, Trotzky thought 
that: 

“So long as the Soviet bureaucracy has not 
been removed by the proletariat * * * it ful- 
fills a necessary function in the defense of 
the workers’ state” (p. 493). 

The U. S. S. R. “represents a tremendous 
step forward in the development of man- 
kind,” and thus every Communist has “the 
absolute duty * * + to defend the U. S. S. R. 
against imperialism despite the Soviet bu- 
reaucracy” (p. 476). 

Counsel Goldman wanted it all spelled out: 

“Then your answer is that you are willing 
to collaborate with Stalin in defending the 
Soviet Union against the capitalist enemies? 
Absolutely“ (p. 292). 

Another pertinent case is the split in the 
Communist Party in the United States in 
1929, which followed the purge ordered by 
Stalin. The expelled dissidents formed a 
new party named the Communist Party of 
America (Opposition), and 4 years later one 
of them, Bertram D. Wolfe, defined (in his 
booklet What Is the Communist Opposi- 
tion) their stand toward the official Com- 
munist Party of America: 

“We did not choose expulsion. Too many 
of the best years of our lives went into the 
building of the Communist Party; it means 
too much to accept once lightly * * + 
we fight for readmission. * * 

“The Communist Party ot the United 
States (Opposition) is a part of the Commu- 
nist movement of the United States and of 
the International Communist movement, 

“Its differences with the official leadership 
of the Communist Party and the Communist 
International are not differences of basic 
principles and fundamental aims.” * 

If we substituted Tito and the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia for the Communist Party 
of the United States (Opposition) in Wolfe's 
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test, the statement would as faithfully re- 
fiect Tito’s relationship to Moscow, after 
1948 as well as before. But we do not need 
to do that. We can turn to Tito himself 
and his top aides. 

Tito’s biography by his chief of propa- 
ganda, Vladimir Dedijer,* is a source not 
enly of gross misinformation but also of 
valuable information. Western Titoists 
never tire of repeating how Tito rebelled 
against Moscow’s imperialism in 1948. Actu- 
ally Tito's rebellion is of much older date. 
When, after 14 years, he went to Moscow in 
1936, “it was obvious that the comintern 
was not keeping to democratic principles” 
(Tito, p. 104). He “witnessed a great many 
injustices” (p. 105) and was apparently 
deeply impressed by Communist ugly reality. 
“My whole being rebelled against what I 
saw in Moscow” (p. 106). 

Did Tito renounce communism because of 
that? On the contrary, he decided to work 
for its expansion in the world: 

“I saw all these things then * * * but it 
was my revolutionary duty at the time not 
to criticize and not to help alien propaganda 
against that country, for at that time it was 
the only country where a revolution had 
been carried out and where socialism had to 
be built. I considered propaganda should 
not be made against that country; that my 
duty was to make propaganda in my own 
country for socialism” (p. 106). 

So, when he was appointed secretary gen- 
eral of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia 
by Stalin, he organized the party along the 
following principles: 

“The Soviet Union was a beacon for all 
us Communists, our main pillar of support, 
proof that what we were working for was 
no utopia. * * * That is why we had issued 
special instructions to popularize the Soviet 
Union in our country. We had prepared 
special brochures, books, lectures; it was the 
bulk of our activity, if commanded the bulk 

of our funds” (p. 118). 

Tito, who “knew Soviet methods better 
than anyone else in Yugoslavia, (p. 416) 
apparently had no Communist qualms of 
conscience in remaining faithful to the cause 
symbolized by the U. S. S. R. Moreover, he 
explicitly declared on an occasion when his 
sycophants were glorifying him: 

“I owe to our party every achievement I 
have made. I was an ignorant young man 
and the party took me, educated me, made 
me aman. I owe it everything” (p. 418). 

Needless to say that the party which edu- 
cated Tito, appointed him to the post of 
Secretary General of the CPY and installed 
him in power in Belgrade was the All-Union 
Communist Party (bolshevik). 

In the 1948-55 period any accusation of 
the U. S. S. R. by the Yugoslav Communists 
was taken as a proof of their irrevocable 
break with Moscow. Tito and company, 
however, were not the least excited. 
Kardelj, in a speech presenting the main 
ideas “for transforming the country in- 
to * * * a humanistic, Socialist society, as 
opposed to * * * the degenerated, reac- 
tionary, and power-drunk Soviet system,” * 
warned against what had happened in 
Russia: 

“When workers relinquished their power, 
to bureaucrats, as was the case after Lenin's 
death in Russia, bureaucracy ultimately en- 
slaved the workers and destroyed the rights 
that they had won in the revolution.” 

Lenin died in 1924. The Tito-Kremlin rift 
occurred in 1948. The degeneration of the 
revolution into bureaucracy in the U. S. S. R. 
did not prevent Kardelj from blindly follow- 
ing Moscow’s orders for 24 years, and asking 
the Soviet Ambassador to Yugoslavia, Sad- 
chikov (in 1945), to view Yugoslavia as a 
future “constituent part of the U. S. S. R.” 


Vladimir Dedijer, Tito (New York: Simon 
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Mosha Piyade, another of the big five, 
painted in his speech of August 16, 1951, a 
very black picture of the Soviet Union: 

“In 1936, 1937, and 1938, in the Soviet 
Union there were killed over 3 million peo- 
ple. They didn’t belong to the bourgeoi- 
sie * * * they were Communists * * *. All 
those who refused to bow their heads to 
Stalin were murdered under the names of 
spies, Fascists, and Hitlerite agents.“ * 

Which did not prevent Piyade, Tito, and 
the rest of them from accepting the Hitler- 
Stalin pact of August 23, 1939, “like disci- 
plined Communists,” from glorifying the 
U. S. S. R. as “the citadel of democracy” and 
from shaking hands with the murderers of 
(at least) 3 million Communists, on May 26, 
1955, after 7 years of deep-seated conflict and 
strife. 

The theory of historical materialism, which 
has explained very little, has been instru- 
mental in changing a great deal in the social 
reality of the world. More than anything 
else, its relentless insistence on the imminent 
advent of communism has attracted and 
mesmerized many people into becoming most 
obedient tools and effective weapons for the 
realization of the imminent Communist 
society, 

THE MEANING OF MARXIAN DIALECTICS 


The dialectic principle, borrowed from 
Hegel, plays an even more important part in 
the Communist political strategy. In the 
same way as the theory of historical material- 
ism is used not to interpret events, but to 
create events, the law of dialectics is used not 
to explain the mechanism of social change, 
but to achieve political purposes. By taking 
the position that the scientific laws of social 
change are stronger than any social class and 
political system in history, but the Com- 
munist Party stronger than those laws, Com- 
munists have made of dialectics the magic 
weapon which knows no obstacles and for 
which there are no insoluble problems. 

Marxian dialectics has to defend the power 
of the working class, 1. e., the Communist 
Party. It has to prove that all enemies of 
the Communist Party are wrong, morally 
corrupt and politically reactionary; that in- 
consistencies in Communist practice and de- 
viations from Communist theory are not in- 
consistencies and not deviations, that mis- 
takes in political forecast are not mistakes, 
that failures of Communist policy are not 
failures. The Communist Party can never 
be wrong. These and antitheses may be 
what they want. But there is in all issues 
and in all cases only one possible synthesis: 
The interest of the Communist Party. The 
real substructure of Marxism-Leninism- 
Stalinism is not the production of material 
goods, but the interest of Communist power. 

Everything else—theories, principles, man- 
kind—is superstructure, which can only in- 
teract, 1. e., help formulate, in a concrete 
political and historical situation, the Com- 
munist interest. To paraphrase the Marxism 
formula about the relationship between con- 
sciousness and being, we could say: It is not 
science and the interests of mankind which 
determine Communist policy, but the in- 
terest of the Communist Party determines 
science and the interests of mankind. 

Let us start with the Marxism theory of the 
state. The state is not the representative 
of the interests of all classes, of the whole 
society, but the instrument of class oppres- 
sion. Consequently Marxists are against the 
state. The state must disappear. But when 
they seize power, the state becomes mightier 
than ever. Is that a contradiction? It is 
just dialectical thinking. “We are,” says 
Stalin, “for the withering away of the state. 
And yet we also believe in the proletarian 
dictatorship which represents the strongest 
and mightiest form of state power that has 
existed up to now. To keep on developing 
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state power in order to prepare the condi- 
tions for the withering away of state power— 
that is the Marxist formula. Is it contradic- 
tory? Yes, contradictory. But the contra- 
diction is vital, and wholly reflects the Marx- 
ist dialectic. * * * Whoever has not under- 
stood this feature of the contradictions be- 
longing to our transitional time, whoever has 
not understood this dialectic of historical 
processes, that person is dead to Marxism.” 

The same “dialectical” thinking applies to 

Communists, considering that 
there can be no freedom as long as there is 
a state, are never satisfied with elections in 
democratic countries. Under capitalism, peo- 
ple are inevitably robbed of their democratic 
rights, since bourgeois democracy is actually 
the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. So do 
they give freedom to people when they seize 
power? Mao Tse-tung is very blunt: those 
who are for communism are “the people,” 
those who are t the Communists are 
“the reactionaries,” “the henchmen of im- 
perialism.” Thus “the democratic system is 
to be carried out within the ranks of the 
people, giving them freedom of speech, free- 
dom of assembly and association. The right 
to vote is given only to the people, not to 
the reactionaries.” What then is commu- 
nism, democracy or dictatorship? Neither 
and both, explains Mao Tse-tung: “These 
two things, democracy for the people and 
dictatorship for the reactionaries, when com- 
bined, constitute the people’s democratic 
dictatorship.” “ 

Djilas, before his eloquence severed his 
links with dialectics, thought about democ- 
racy even more “dialectically” than Mao Tse- 
tung. At the elections of 1950 there were no 
opposition candidates. Djilas asked: “Is that 
democratic?” and answered in the affirma- 
tive: 

“In our era, the bourgeosie is an obstacle 
to the further development of production 
forces. Therefore its candidates would 
only be a superfiuous hindrance. * * + 
Therefore, the nonexistence of opposition 
candidates here is not proof of lack of de- 
mocracy in the elections and the whole state 
system, but the opposite: It is proof of the 
strength of the working class and working 
masses, proof that our democracy is a con- 
sistently people’s democracy, that it is con- 
sistently for the people.” 42 

Are not Communists against oppression? 
Of course. That is the leading idea of the 
Communist Manifesto. But is the reality of 
the Soviet Union not a most flagrant denial 
of Marxian humanism? Factually, yes; Dia- 
lectically, no. Felix Dzerzhinsky, the first 
chief of the Soviet Secret Police Cheka, was 
quite a “dialectician”: “One must have the 
inner consciousness of the necessity to meet 
death for the sake of life, to go into slavery 
for the sake of freedom, and have the 
strength to survive the whole hell of life with 
open eyes, feeling in your heart the great 
sublime hymn of beauty, truth and happi- 
ness wrung from life.” «3 

The same dialectical logic applies to war. 
Of course, the Communists are against war. 
But only as long as war does not serve 
Communist purposes. As soon as war can 


“The Yugoslay Communist leaders have 
never held any other view but this on the 
withering of the state. Their full Stalinist 
unanimity on the subject is especially appar- 
ent when Tito's stand, expressed in his rebuke 
of Djilas during the debate (January 1954) on 
Djilas’ deviation, is compared with Djilas’ 
views expressed in his heretical articles (Au- 
gust 1953-January 1954). 

“Mao Tse-tung on People’s Democratic 
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W. Norton & Co., 1954), p. 320. 
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be used to promote communism, they are for 
war. “The Soviet Union * * * is opposed 
to an imperialistic war,” solemnly declares 
Karl Radek. “It recognizes as equitable only 
one war, the war for the defense of social- 
ism, the war of the enslaved peoples for 
their liberation.”“* Mao Tse-tung thinks 
the same, of course, but expresses it in sim- 
pler words. “We are for the abolition of 
wars. War, we don’t need it. But war can 
be abolished only through war. Thus, if 
you want to do away with rifles, grab your 
rifle.” s 

Are Communists for or against the inde- 
pendence and self-determination of peoples? 
Naturally, they are the only true supporters 
and most ferverent champions of the free- 
dom and independence of peoples. But let 
us never forget dialectics. The question of 
the right of peoples to self-determination 
“is not an isolated and separate question, 
but part of the general question of the pro- 
letarian revolution,” says Stalin. “Thus the 
national question can be solved only in con- 
nection with and on the basis of the pro- 
letarian revolution.“ Stalin quotes Lenin: 
“The particular postulates of democracy, 
among them self-determination, are not 
something absolute, but a small part of the 
general democratic * * * world movement, 
In some cases the small part may conflict 
with the whole, and then it must be re- 
jected.” (Lenin, vol. XIX, pp. 257-258.) 

Everything must be viewed and assessed 
from the “viewpoint of the interests of the 
revolutionary movement.” The struggle of 
the Emir of Afghanistan is, regardless of 
his monarchistic views, a revolutionary 
struggle, “because it weakens, dissolves and 
undermines imperialism.” The same applies 
to the struggle of Egyptian merchants and 
“bourgeois intellectuals,” and for the same 
reason. Conversely, the British labor gov- 
ernment is pursuing a “reactionary struggle” 
in Egypt in spite of being for socialism.” 

Marx was, in the forties of the 19th cen- 
tury, for the national movement of the Poles 
and the Hungarians, but against the na- 
tional movement of the Czechs and the 
south Slavs, because the latter were “reac- 
tionary peoples“ and the former “revolution- 
ary peoples.” * 

Thus, the right of peoples to freedom, in- 
dependence and self-determination is recog- 
nized only if and when it serves the interests 
of the Communist revolution and consolida- 
tion of Communist power, Stalin could not 
be more outspoken: 

“There are occasions when the right of 
self-determination conflicts with the * + + 
higher right—the right of the working class 
that has assumed power to consolidate its 
power. In such cases—this must be said 
bluntly—the right to self-determination can- 
not and must not serve as an obstacle to the 
exercise by the working class of its right to 
dictatorship. The former must give way to 
the latter. That, for instance, was the case in 
1920, when in order to defend the power of 
the working class, we were obliged to march 
on Warsaw.” 4 

What is the Communist stand on the 
problem of colonies? Although this is only 
a special aspect of the national problem, it 
deserves particular attention. According to 


“Karl Radek, “The Bases of Soviet For- 
eign Policy,” The Foreign Affairs Reader 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1947), p. 181. 

Quoted from his Select Works (vol. II, 
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May 1956, pp. 1-3. 
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Stalin, this is the correct formulation of the 
problem: can the revolutionary possibilities 
inherent in the revolutionary liberation 
movements of oppressed countries (“colonies 
and dependent countries”) be used for the 
purpose of overthrowing imperialism and 
carrying out the proletarian revolution. 
“The national movement of oppressed coun- 
tries must not be evaluated from the view- 
point of formal democracy, but from the 
viewpoint of real results in the general 
balance of the struggle against imperial- 
ism.” © 

The October revolution has clearly indi- 
cated the path to follow. It has “shaken 
imperialism not only in the centers of its 
rule, [but] it has dealt a blow in the rear- 
guard of imperialism * * * in the colonial 
and dependent countries“ u and thus en- 
dangered the very existence of world capital- 
ism in its entirety.”™ As long as capitalism 
exists, Communists must not tire proclaim- 
ing the right to secession of the colonies. 
But as soon as capitalism and imperialism 
are destroyed, the “liberated” colonies must 
strive to become constituents parts of the 
“unified world economy.”™ The colonies 
must become “independent” only in order to 
break up the “imperialist unity“ and become 
parts of the Communist “unity.” Separa- 
tion and fusion (unification) of colonies are 
obviously not opposed to each other in 
Marxian dialectics. ‘We preach separation,” 
says Lenin, “although the evolution is to- 
ward the fusion of nations * * * for the 
same reason that we preach * * * the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, although all 
evolution goes toward the abolition of the 
domination by force of one part of society 
over the other,” ™ 

Colonies must be free—from capitalism. 
But they must me “united’—under com- 
munism, That is the gist of the Communist 
dialectic stand on the question of colonies 
and “oppressed countries.” 

Are Communists nationalists or interna- 
tionalists? Do, especially, Yugoslav Com- 
munists serve the cause of international pro- 
letarlat or the interests of thelr country? 
Tito’s answer is a gem of “dialecticism.” 
“As to whether or not we are nationalists, 
I can state the following: we are nation- 
alists inasmuch as this is necessary to de- 
velop among our people a healthy socialistic 
patriotism, and socialistic patriotism in its 
essence is internationalism.” © 

How about the right of veto in the U. N. 
Security Council? Is that a democratic 
right? No, says Ales Bebler. But dialecti- 
cally it is democratic, because “after World 
War II a new great power has joined the 
circle of great powers * * * and its very 
social structure * * * imposes upon it the 
historical role of being the champion of the 
equality of States * * * of the sovereignty 
of peoples * * * and an uncompromising 
enemy of the privileges of great powers.“ 80 

The Soviet Union is, then, defending an 
undemocratic institution for the sake of 
democracy? Exactly. “The Soviet dele- 
gation * * * is using that privilege in the 
interest of that equality among U. N, mem- 
bers * * * by preventing the Anglo-Ameri- 
can imperialist bloc from becoming * * * 


5 Marxism and the National and Colonial 
Question, p. 58. 
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the absolute master of the U. N. and * * è 
[using] it for its political ends.” 7 

In 1921, after the application of Commu- 
nist principles in the economy of the coun- 
try had ruined Russia economically, Lenin 
introduced the new economic policy which 
was a gasp for capitalist fresh air. Was that 
measure con to communism? Actually, 
yes, but dtalectically“ no, since without it 
the regime could not have survived. “Pres- 
ent-day Marxists hold * * that the 
N. E. P. was the dialectical antithesis of ‘War 
communism’ of which Stalin’s policy from 
1925 onward represents the synthesis.” 
Carew Hunt is right: “Thus are the defeats 
of communism converted into its vie- 
tories.” 5 

These few examples of Marxist “dialecti- 
cal” thinking seem to be indispensable to 
understand properly the nature of the aims 
and of the methods of Communists. What- 
ever other elements the Communist doc- 
trine may contain (“scientific,” economic, 
social, egalitarian), it is essentially and pri- 
marily a teleological political doctrine, where 
everything is subordinated to the interest of 
seizing power and holding power by ruth- 
lessly annihilating all enemies. This is the 
starting point in all attempts to understand 
Communist policies and Communist the- 
orles. 

Communist “science” (Marxism-Leninism) 
is thoroughly teleological, serving the inter- 
est of Communist power. The practice of 
Communist power and the challenge of new 
Communist conquests set the direction, the 
task and the scope of further “scientific” 
Communist development. 

In Igor Gouzenko's Fall of a Titan, the 
hero of the novel, the young Soviet historian 
Novikov, explains the Communist concept 
of scientific objectivity: 

“‘So what is the highest objectivity?’ 
Gers repeated the question to Novikov. 


“Novikov raised his head, his face was 
serious * * * open. * * + ‘Marxism, the 
party,’ he replied precisely. ‘Marxism de- 
mands partyism from the historian, to under- 
stand it as the highest form of objectivity, to 
repudiate the acceptance of apparent 
facts. * * Historical facts * * are no 
more than stones and bricks; only a well- 
trained Marxist can create of this material a 
graceful edifice. 

“*Therefore, according to you, historical 
facts are like the pawns on the board: they 
en be combined and moved around without 
end.’ 

That's putting it too simply, but near 
the truth,’ replied Novokoy” (pp. 190-191). 

It is good to bear in mind this point in 
the development and final solution of the 
Titoist problem. 

TACTICS 

It stands to reason that a movement 
which has such an ambitious ultimate aim: 
To change the whole political, social, eco- 
nomic and cultural order in the world so as 
to enable mankind to take “for the first time 
in its history * * * its fate into its own 
hands“ os must lay the greatest stress on its 
strategy and tactics. And it does. 

However, the West has paid little atten- 
tion to this question. With the exception of 
a very narrow circle of experts, what the 
political, cultural and intellectual leaders of 
the Free World know about Communist 
tactics is little more than a few common- 
places regarding their ruthlessness, cunning 
and versatility. 

The failure to study Communist tactics 
was induced by the failure to realize the 
political nature of communism, A scien- 
tific theory explaining social life does not 
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require any tactics. An ideology aiming at 
the conquest of the whole world, does. 

The Communist movement declared a de- 
cisive war against the entire bourgeois 
world ® 108 years ago with the publication 
of the Communist Manifesto. And they 
immediately gave a clear warning that the 
transition of the world dictatorship of im- 
perialism to the world dictatorship of the 
proletariat extends over a long period of 
proletarian struggles with defeats as well as 
victories." The Communist war against 
free society is a perpetual war by all con- 
ceivable means. A war without compromise, 
third road or third solution. This point 
has been emphasized from the Communist 
Manifesto to Mao Tse-tung, who says “* * * 
the Chinese people must incline either 
toward the side of imperialism or toward 
that of socialism. There can be no excep- 
tion to this rule. It is impossible to sit on 
the fence; there is no third road. * * * 
Not only in China, but throughout the 
world, without exception, one inclines either 
toward imperialism or toward socialism. 
Neutrality is merely a camouflage; a third 
road does not exist.” = 

The Communist Party has no other in- 
terests than those of the working class. 
The dialetical catch is that the working 
class can achieve nothing unless it has an 
experienced leader to lead it. And that 
leader is the Communist Party, which is the 
leading detachment of the working class, 
its main fortress, its strategic staff.“ It 
must stand above the working class. * 
The party is the vanguard of the working 
class and consists of the best, most class- 
conscious, most active and most courageous 
members of that class. * * * It is a revo- 
Iutionary organization bound by iron disci- 
pline. * * +œ It is the political leader of 
the working class.” 

To understand Communist tactics it is 
necessary to bear in mind these categorical 
statements which reveal the relationship be- 
tween the Communist Party and anyone 
else, who is not in the party. This question 
has been the subject of most heated discus- 
sions and polemics among Social Democrats 
at the turn of the century. And after the 
October revolution in Russia (1917), it has 
acquired such practical significance that 
Lenin's Leftism, An Infantile Disorder of 
Communism (1920) was practically devoted 
to elucidating in unmistakable terms, this 
essential question. With Stalin, the Com- 
munist master strategist, it is a matter of 
prime importance to make clear in any 
question and any action the leader must be 
the Communist Party, and the action must 
serve Communist interests. This applies 
first of all to the working class itself. “The 
party must not be confused with the work- 
ing class,” says Stalin, because that would 
mean lowering the party and destroying it 
as the conscious leader of the working class. 
The party must lead the working class and 
direct its struggle," 
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If the Communist Party is above the work- 
ing class, then certainly that relationship 
of hegemony applies a fortiori to others. 
This is precisely what Lenin and Stalin as- 
sert. In order to achieve its ends, the Com- 
munist Party will make coalitions with any 
nonproletarian toilers (Lenin), with any- 
body, including bourgeois—the history of 
bolshevism, before and after the October 
revolution is full of shifts and of concilia- 
tion and compromises with other parties, 
including the bourgeois parties. (V. J. Lenin: 
La Maladie Infantile du Communisme. Edi- 
tion of the French Communist Party, Paris, 
1945, p. 41)—but only if all decisions are 
in Communist hands. Stalin emphasizes: 
“The dictatorship of the proletariat is the 
class coalition of the proletariat and the 
working masses of the peasantry for the 
overthrow of capital, for the final victory of 
socialism, on the condition that the deter- 
mining force of that coalition is the pro- 
letariat.“ “The main idea of the coall- 
tion between the proletariat and the peasant- 
ry is the idea of the hegemony of the prole- 
tariat in that coalition.” ™ 

The idea of using non-Communists for 
the attainment of Communist aims is not 
new. It is as old as the Communist move- 
ment itself. In the Communist Manifesto 
Marx and Engels declare that: 

“The Communists fight for the attainment 
of the immediate aims, for the enforcement 
of the momentary interests of the working 
class; but in the movement of the present, 
they also represent and take care of the fu- 
ture of that movement. In France the Com- 
munists ally themselves with the social- 
democrats, against the conservative and radi- 
cal bourgeoisie * * +, 

“In Switzerland they support the radicals, 
without losing sight of the fact that this 
party consists * * * partly of radical bour- 


geois. 

“In Poland they support the party that 
insists on an agrarian revolution as the 
prime condition for national emancipa- 
tion 2 * . 

“In Germany they fight with the bour- 
geoisie whenever it acts in a revolutionary 
way, against the absolute monarchy, the 
feudal squirearchy, and the petty buorgeoi- 
sie. 


“But they never cease, for a single instant, 
to instill into the working class the clearest 
possible recognition of the hostile antago- 
nism between the bourgeoisie and proletariat. 

“In short, the Communists everywhere 
support every revolutionary movement 
against the existing social and political order 
of things.” 

1903: THE BOLSHEVIK PARTY IS FOUNDED; 
MINIMAL-MAXIMAL TACTICS ARE BORN 

Half a century of experience had taught 
the Communist an invaluable lesson: that 
“tactics are our main weapon” (Zinoviev). 
And, significantly, the Congress of Brussels 
and London (1903) of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Workers’ Party, at which the 
Bolshevik Party was founded, was also the 
congress which unanimously adopted the 
thesis on the minimal and maximal pro- 
grams, which is the key to the understanding 
of Communist tactics. Here is what the 
History of the All-Union Communist Party 
(b) u says about the program: 

“That program consisted of two parts—the 
maximal and the minimal program. The 
maximal program pertained to the main tasks 
of the working class—the socialist revolu- 
tion, the overthrow of the capitalists’ rule, 
the establishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. The program pertained 
to the most immediate tasks of the party, 
which had to be realized before the over- 
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throw of the capitalist order, until the es- 
tablishment of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat: the overthrow of Czarist absolutism, 
the creation of a democratic republic, the 
introduction of the 8-hour working day for 
workers, the abolishment of all remnants of 
feudalism in the villages, the restitution to 
the peasants of all the land sectors“) which 
the landlords took away from them.” 

This duality of program and line of action, 
proclaimed by the Bolsheviks in 1903, be- 
came the main trait of Communist tactics 
ever since. In his Two Tactics (1905) Lenin 
had expounded with his customary bluntness 
minimal-maximal tactics: If non-Commu- 
must be used to remove obstacles from the 
path of the Communists: “The ultimate aim 
of the party is the overthrow of capitalism 
and the establishment of socialism. The im- 
mediate aim is the overthrow of czarism 
and the establishment of a democratic order. 
And since capitalism cannot be overthrown 
before czarism is overthrown, the chief task 
of the party is at this moment, to organize 
the whole working class, the whole people 
in a struggle against czarism * * * and over- 
throw ezarism, as the first and serious ob- 
stacle on the way to socialism.” 72 

It is not difficult to perceive the vulnerable 
point in the mechanism of the Communist 
minimal-maximal tactics: if non-Commu- 
nists see through the minimal program, they 


minimal program. The realization of the 
Communist ultimate aim will be impossible 
or infinitely more difficult. On the other 
hand, if the Communist rank-and-file does 
not see beyond the minimal program, it will 
be impossible to exploit the revolutionary 
possibilities of favorable moments and situa- 
tions, and Communist ends will never be 
achieved. Thus, to succeed, the Communist 
Party must never allow its non-Communist 
helpers to see beyond the minimal program, 
while never allowing the Communists to 
forget the exclusive final importance of the 
maximal program. 

To insure the success of Communist min- 
imal-maximal tactics, Lenin formulated the 
basic rule for their application: they must be 
adapted to the ebb and tide of the Com- 
munist movement, to the rise and decline 
of the revolution. When a revolutionary 
situation is developing, the party advances 
certain transitional slogans and * * * de- 
mands corresponding to the concrete situa- 
tion * * * and bent to the revolutionary 
aim of capturing power and of overthrowing 
bourgeois capitalist society. 

Conversely: When the revolutionary tide 
is not rising, the Communist Parties must 
advance * * * slogans and demands that 
correspond to the everyday needs of the 
toilers. But in any case they must com- 
bine them with the fundamental tasks of 
the Communist International.“ 

In the Bolehevist struggle for power (1903 
1917) this rule was applied with full suc- 
cess. 7 

On the ground of that experience, Lenin, 
in his Leftism, the Infantile Disorder of 
Communism (1920), stressed the vital im- 
portance of utterly flexible Communist tac- 
tics for the realization of unchanged Com- 
munist aims: The strictest adherence to 
Communist ideas must be united with the 
art of making practical compromises, shifts, 
zigzags, maneuvers of conciliation and with- 
drawal, in short all the maneuvers necessary 
to hasten the rise to political power. * 
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Thus the “Theses and Statutes of the 
Communist International,” which were for- 
mulated at the same time (1920), elaborated 
on Lenin’s views and gave precise tactical 
instructions to all Communist parties in the 
world. 

Minimal-maximal tactics assume an ex- 
ceptional important in the colonies, where 
the concealed approach is even more decisive 
for the success of communism. “It would 
be extremely erroneous * * * to try to solve 
the agrarian problem, according to pure 
Communist principle. * * * The revolution 
in the colonies must be carried on with a 
program which will include many petty 
bourgeois reform clauses, such as division 
land, etc.” However, “* * * from this it 
does not follow at all that the leadership of 
the revolution will have to be surrendered 
to the bourgeois democrats. On the con- 
trary, the proletarian parties must carry on 
vigorous and systematic propaganda of the 
Soviet idea and organize the peasants’ and 
workers’ Soviets * * * for the ultimate 
overthrow of the capitalist order throughout 
the world.” * 

Eight years later, in 1928, the Programme 
of the Communist International designated 
as the central task in the colonies the 
waging of “a bold and consistent struggle 
against foreign imperialism,” under the garb 
of a struggle “for national independence.” 
Once the Communists assume the leadership, 
that struggle, with the powerful assistance 
of Communist countries, would “open the 
way for their direct development toward 
Socialism.”"* The bourgeois democratic 
revolution would gradually be transformed 
into a socialist revolution. 

If the national bourgeoisie wanted tempo- 
rarily to coexist and collaborate in order 
better to prepare its own suicide, it was most 
welcome, “Temporary agreements [with the 

ise] may be made only on the con- 
dition that they, the bourgeoisie, do not 
hamper the revolutionary organization of the 
workers and peasants.” 

Regarding China, the Programme declared 
with obvious satisfaction that the minimal 
program, “Sun-Yat-Senism,” which ex- 
pressed the ideology of petty-bourgeois dem- 
ocratic ‘socialism,’ “played a very useful 
role in the first stage of the Chinese revolu- 
tion” % (i. e. maximal program). 

In every country the minimal-maximal 
tactics of the Communist Party must be 
applied in accordance with the ebb and tide 
of the Communist movement. 

The maximal program is unchangeable, 
since it expresses “the general interests of 
communism,” which is world Communist 
dictatorship. The minimal program appears 
in an endless variety of forms and plans, 
which express the strategic and tactical in- 
terests of communism in concrete situations, 
but always formulated so as to facilitate and 
hasten the realization of the maximal pro- 
gram. 

THE SEVENTH WORLD CONGRESS OF THE COM- 

MUNIST INTERNATIONAL: “UNITED FRONTS” 


Thus, when the Seventh Congress of the 
Communist International—held in Moscow, 
from July 25 to August 20, 1935—in answer 
to the questions “How can fascism be pre- 
vented from coming to power” and “How 
can fascism be overthrown where it has been 
victorious?” proclaimed united fronts as the 
solution, it was not innovating. It was only 
applying, very consequently, the principle of 
minimal-maximal tactics, with all its im- 
plications. The rise of Hitler to power in 
Germany represented not only a military- 
political threat to the center of world com- 
munism, but it was a great ideological-po- 
litical defeat in the country of Marx and 
Engels, in the country where so many Marx- 
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ist battles were fought over a period of three- 
quarters of a century, the country of Karl 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, where the 
revolutionary actions and turmoil of 1919 
had encouraged the highest bolshevik hopes, 

Georgi Dimitroff, who made the main re- 
port at the congress,” admitted: “Fascism 
is able to attract the masses because it dema- 
gogically appeals to their most urgent needs 
and demands,” Although Stalin said that 
“there was not an atom of socialism in na- 
tional socialism, and Communists systemati- 
cally avoid using the word national socialism, 
but speak instead of “fascism in Germany,” 
Dimitroff could not help pointing to the 
danger: “The German Fascists * * * try to 
exploit the faith in revolution, the urge 
towards socialism, which live in the hearts of 
the broad masses of the tollers of Germany.” 

Thus, as many times before and after, 
Communists’ were making temporary ar- 
rangements with the bourgeoisie to clear the 
way for the final victory of communism over 
the bourgeoisie. 

Dimitroff did not conceal the tactical na- 
ture of a “joint action with other parties 
fighting against fascism”; “We Communists 
have other ultimate aims than these classes 
and parties, but, in struggling for our aims, 
we are ready to fight jointly for such imme- 
diate tasks which, when realized, will weaken 
the position of fascism and strengthen the 
position of the proletariat.” Communists 
wanted to “defend every inch of the bour- 
geois-democratic liberties,” but only for the 
sake of the victory of the proletarian reyolu- 
tion, only because the interests of the class 
struggle of the proletariat so dictate.” 

To make this point clear, Dimitroff stresses 
that our attitude toward bourgeois democ- 
racy is not the same under all conditions. 
When the bourgeoisie is standing in the path 
of communism, it must be fought mercilessly, 
as happened during the October revolution 
in Russia. But when a more dangerous 
enemy, fascism, is facing communism, then 
the bourgeoisie must, by way of a minimal 
program, be used to fight the common 
enemy. However, that tactical alliance must 
never divert Communists from the struggle 
for communism. Dimitroff quotes Lenin: 
“It would be a fundamental mistake to 
suppose that the struggle for democracy can 
divert the proletariat from the Socialist rev- 
olution. * * * On the contrary * * * the 
proletariat will be unable to prepare for vic- 
tory over the bourgeoisie unless it wages a 
many-sided, consistent, and revolutionary 
struggle for democracy.” 

In other words, to reap the maximal Com- 
munist harvest, the proletariat must sow 
minimal democratic seeds. That is precisely 
Dimitroff's comment: “These words should be 
firmly fixed in the memories of all our com- 
rades, bearing in mind that the great revolu- 
tions in history have grown out of small 
movements for the defense of the elementary 
rights of the working class.” 

Dimitroff would not tolerate even a sem- 
blance of equality in the united-front part- 
nership. All non-Communists were simply 
harnessed in the united front to pull the 
Communist cart. The Communists were 
ready to march jointly with the Social-Dem- 
ocratic Parties and organizations to the 
struggle against fascism, but at the same 
time they were waging “an irreconcilable 
struggle against Social-Democratic ideology 
and practice of compromise with the bour- 
geoisie, and consequently also against any 
penetration of this ideology into our own 
ranks.” Therefore “the congress is emphatic 
in its demands that Communists * * * pursue 
a definite, active, Bolshevik policy with re- 
gard to all internal and foreign political 
questions arising in their country.” 


% G. Dimitroff, The United Front Against 
Fascism and War (New York: Workers’ Li- 
brary Publishers, 1935), p. 7. 
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The Seventh World Congress of the Com- 
munist International was not tactically as 
new as Dimitroff claimed, since it was simply 
adapting to a new situation, created by the 
rise of national Socialist Germany—the fun- 
damental tactical minimal-maximal princi- 
ple. But that congress undoubtedly marks 
an important milestone in the history of 
the Communist movement, since the practi- 
cal application of the united-front tactics 
has produced results far beyond expectations. 

Its first great victory was achieved in 
France under the People’s Front govern- 
ments of Leon Blum (1936-39), which 
effectuated such a thorough moral and politi- 
cal disarmament of France that it was un- 
able to give an answer, in deeds or in words, 
to the disruptive slogans-questions of the 
Hitlerite propaganda: For whom? and For 
what? the French should fight. 

In other countries the effects of the united- 
fronts political poison were less conspicuous, 
but hardly less substantial. The main result 
of united front policy and propaganda was 
that it destroyed the self-reliance of peoples, 
it shattered their faith in democracy, it 
blunted the edge of their opposition to com- 
munism and it even made Communists and 
communism appear as the saviors from 
fascism, i. e., national Socialist Germany. In 
other words, it prepared the psychological 
ground for the greatest tactical Communist 
undertaking since 1848, the harnessing of 
the democracies in World War II, to win the 
war for communism. 

In 1935, Dimitroff had complained that 
Communists were neglecting national values 
and traditions, leaving it to Fascists to ex- 
ploit them for their own ends. Immediately 
after, the U. S. S. R. embarked upon an in- 
creasingly nationalist course. After 20 years 
of proletarian internationalism, there was a 
sharp switch to Russian nationalism. The 
ban on religion was relaxed and Russians 
had somewhat easier access to the opium 
for the people. It looked almost as if the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics had given 
way to a national Russia. There was little 
talk of communism, for apparently and al- 
legediy something more important and more 
general was jeopardized by fascism: human 
rights, basic political freedoms and the in- 
dependence of nations. Consequently, any- 
body who was against fascism was welcome 
to join in the struggle. 

Taking Communist pronouncements at 
their face value and divorcing them from 
the dire emergency of the U. S. S. R. the 
West eagerly welcomed the Communist offer 
of class collaboration and united front 
against fascism. While the West was raving 
about the democratic conversion of the 
Communists, they were simply applying once 
more and on an unprecedented scale their 
minimal-maximal tactics. The Communist 
minimal program was to fight fascism, 1. e., 
to defeat Nazi Germany. The maximal pro- 
gram was to further communism. To dispel 
the doubts of the few doubting Thomases 
of the Free World, Stalin dissolved the Com- 
munist International in 1943. Now, of 
course, only a Fascist agent could doubt 
Stalin’s democratic sincerity. 

What the democracies, in the group of a 
sudden political amnesia, had completely 
overlooked was the fundamental principle of 
the united fronts, that their participants 
must not be * * * anti-Communist. The 
united fronts were designed to defend and 
promote communism. In the Communist 
view there was no basic difference between 
western democracy and fascism. Both be- 
longed to the bourgeois world and capitalism. 
The former were more moderate and less 
daring. The latter were the most terroristic 
and most imperialistic elements * * * of the 
ruling bourgeoisie. The united fronts were 
devices to make them fight and mutually 
destroy themselves to make room for com- 
munism. t 
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World War II was a triumph of united- 
frontism on an international scale. Nazi 
Germany was defeated, but so was democracy. 
The minimal program was realized, but so 
was the maximal program. The Yalta Dec- 
Jaration on Liberated Europe (February 
1945) spoke of the right of “peoples liberated 
from the domination of Nazi Germany and 
the peoples of the former Axis satellite states 
in Europe to solve by democratic means their 
pressing political and economic problems.” 
It spoke of their right to “create democratic 
institutions of their choice.” It spoke of the 
earliest possible establishment through free 
elections of governments responsive to the 
will of the people; it spoke of “the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter,” of “law, peace, secu- 
rity, freedom, and general well-being of all 
mankind.” 

The only trouble is that the Yalta declara- 
tion was the minimal Communist program; 
it was the tactical line of the U. S. S. R. in 
February 1945 and for the immediate future, 
leading to the maximal program, the commu- 
nization of Europe. 

In 1917, Kerensky and Lenin were united 
in their stand against Czarist autocracy. 
But Kerensky’s stand, his reforms and his 
democratic revolutions helplessly fitted into 
Lenin’s plan of using the bourgeois revolu- 
tion only as a stepping stone for the Com- 
munist revolution. 

In the People’s Fronts era, preceding World 
War II, European non-Communists believed 
that the Communists had undergone a 
change of heart and that the unity directed 
against Nazi Germany was serving the cause 
of democracy. In fact, by disarming, moral- 
ly and politically, the European democratic 
countries and forces, it was preparing the 
ground for the triumph of communism in 
World War II. 

In 1939 and 1940 the conclusion of the Hit- 
ler-Stalin pact, the participation of the 
U. S. S. R. in the dismemberment of Poland 
and its foul war against Finland had con- 
siderably cooled the united front ardo of the 
democracies. However, the military successes 
of Nazi Germany in the same period and the 
attack on the U. S. S. R. worked irresistibly 
toward a close collaboration. The Soviets 
and their agents throughout the world did 
not lose time in transforming it from a part- 
nership of equality into a Communist-di- 
rected united front, whose minimal program 
was to fight and defeat Nazi Germany and 
Japan, but whose maximal program was to 
spread communism in as many countries as 
possible. 

The success of the minimal-maximal tac- 
tics in World War II was complete. The de- 
mocracies defeated the common enemy mili- 
tarily, but were themselves defeated politi- 
cally. The only winner was communism. 

The experience of World War II and after 
has corroborated to the fullest what was ap- 
parent in the Russian revolution and in the 
experience of the united fronts from 1935 
to 1939: that whenever the democracies 
have no other program than the Communist 
minimal program of the moment, when 
they have no principles, programs, and plans 
of action utterly different and irreconcilably 
opposed to communism, then they neces- 
sarily reduce themselves to Communist 
minimalists, and are helpless promoters of 
Communist maximal aims. What democrat 
could be in favor of Czarist autocracy? What 
democrat could be against fighting the im- 
pending threat of Nazi Germany? What 
democrat could be against the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter, as well as those of 
Teheran and Yalta? What democrat could 
be against agrarian reform in China? And 
today, is not the idea of two different po- 
litical and social systems, peacefully exist- 
ing side by side and without the one inter- 
fering in the affairs of the other, acceptable 
to the democratic mind? 

All this, from an abstract, theoretical, 
democratic viewpoint, desirable, or at least 
acceptable. But while Communists formulate 
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the minimal program of every united front 
so that it must be directed against Com- 
munist enemies and must not at any price 
be used against communism, democrats do 
not see beyond the minimum program and 
they allow the Communists to use them as 
springboards for the attainment of Com- 
munist objectives. After formulating the 
minimal program in any given political situa- 
tion, the main problem of Communist tactics 
is to make sure that non-Communists take 
it at its face value and that the Communist 
rank-and-file never confuse it with the one 
and only ultimate aim—communism. The 
aims of others must always be contained in 
Communist aims. Communist aims, how- 
ever, must never be confined to the common 
platform with others. The fundamental 
principle of Communist tactics is, then, that 
Communists must never cooperate with any- 
body on any other basis than a relationship 
of Communist hegemony; all others must at 
all costs be induced to believe in the identity 
of Communist interests and those of non- 
Communists, and wholeheartedly “defend 
* * * [their] rights by defending the rights 
of the Communists.” 3t 

In the Communist strategy and tactics— 
“the science of directing the revolutionary 
struggle of the proletariat **—the art of con- 
cealing Communist aims behind changing 
minimal programs and harnessing (under 
minimum pretenses) non-Communists to 
pull the cart of the Communist Revolution 
has played an over-increasing role. After the 
triumph of Communist minimal-maximal 
tactics in World War II, they have acquired 
historical importance, since, in our coexis- 
tentialist era, both Communist and non- 
Communists have been and are promoting 
communism under the minimal program. 

That would have been impossible without 
the confusion which exists today in the realm 
of political semantics. And here we touch 
upon the third essential point in the study 
of modern aspects of communism. 


COMMUNIST TERMINOLOGY AND SEMANTICS 


The thorough confusion which reigns in 
the realm of terminology and semantics in 
the cold war is, unfortunately, a source of 
weakness for the democracies, and a source 
of strength for communism. Most of the 
terms are used by both sides: Freedom, jus- 
tice, peace, civil and human rights, progress, 
humanity, welfare of the people. They ob- 
viously belong to the democratic vocabulary. 
However, the democracies have allowed their 
vocabulary to be used by the Communists, 
who have adulterated their contents and 
adapted them to Communist ends. And since 
the democratic side did not fight back to 
protect the original meaning of its own vo- 
cabulary, the U. S. S. R. and Communists 
everywhere were able to promote communism 
by using democratic concepts and terms. 

In World War II that identity of demo- 
cratic-communistic terms covered the ir- 
reconcilable opposition of democracy and 
communism and facilitated the delivery of 
10 European counties to communism in the 
name of the most democratic principles. 
All the terms used in the Yalta documents 
were thoroughly democratic. But since the 
Western Allies did not object to the U. S. S. R. 
translating these theoretical terms into reali- 
ties, the Soviets put them in practice in the 
strictest communist sense. The Soviets have 
violated the democratic sense of the Yalta 
agreements, but not the Communist sense. 
The tragedy of the West is that the question 
of the difference between the two was not 
raised in Yalta. The Forrestal diaries contain 
an unusually interesting document, a cable 
of the United States Ambassador to Moscow, 


* A Call to Action, issued by the New York 
State Committee of the Communist Party, 
Daily Worker, March 1, 1949. 

Foundations of Leninism, in Problems 
of Leninism, Serbian edition, p. 61. 
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Averell Harriman, to the State Department 
on April 6, 1945: 5 

“It may be difficult for us to believe, but 
it still may be true that Stalin and Molotov 
considered at Yalta that by our willingness 
to accept a general wording of the declara- 
tion on Poland and liberated Europe, by our 
recognition of the need of the Red army for 
security behind its lines, and of the predom- 
inant interest of Russia in Poland as a 
friendly neighbor and as a corridor to Ger- 
many, we understood and were ready to ac- 
cept Soviet policies [already known to us].” * 

Since Yalta, little has been done to re- 
trieve from the Communist vocabulary the 
stolen concepts and slogans of democracy. 
But in any study on communism it is in- 
dispensable to clarify the democratic terms 
they use to destroy democracy and to ex- 
pose the Communist semantics, 1. e., the 
meaning which Communists give to various 
political terms. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT QUESTION, VIZ THE 
QUESTION OF POWER © 


As befits a thoroughly political doctrine 
and movement, the central question and 
concept of communism is that of the state. 
“This question of the state has acquired 
the greatest importance and has become, we 
might say, the most burning one, the focus 
of all political questions and of all political 
disputes of the present day,”™ says Lenin, 
the chief Communist theoretician of the 
state. Addressing young Communists, the 
students of the Sverdlov University in 1919, 
he stressed that the question of the state 
was “such a fundamental, such a basic 
question of all politics,” that “only when 
you learn to find your way about independ- 
ently in this question may you consider your- 
self sufficiently confirmed in your conviction 
and able with sufficient success to defend 
them against anybody and at any time.” 

The state, according to Lenin, is a his- 
torical category. It did not always exist, it 
will not always exist. It appeared when so- 
ciety became divided into classes and when 
“an apparatus of coercion” was necessary 
for the systematic “subjugation of people 
by force.” “The state is a machine for 
maintaining the rule of one class over an- 
other.” 

In his State and Revolution (1917) Lenin 
praises the “full correctness of Engels’ re- 
marks regarding the absurdity of combining 
the words “freedom” and “state.” “While 
the state exists,” says Lenin, “there is no 
freedom. When there is freedom, there will 
be no state.” * 

Under capitalism, the state is “a machine 
used by the capitalists to keep the working 
class and the poor peasants in subjection.” * 
Universal suffrage, a Constituent Assembly, 
parliament, etc. is, to Lenin, “merely a form, 
a sort of promissory note, which does not 
alter matters in any essential way.” 

Democracy under capitalism “means only 
formal equality.” (P. 82.) It is always “a 
democracy for the minority * * * just about 
as it was in the ancient Greek republics: 
Freedom for the slaveowners. * * The ma- 
jority of the population is debarred from 
participating in social and political life.” 
(p. 72.) Moreover, the more democratic the 
state, the worse: “The more democratic it is, 
the cruder and more cynical is the rule of 
capitalism. One of the most democratic 
republics in the world is the United States 


The Forrestal Diaries (New York: The 
Viking Press, 1951), p. 40. 

Brackets added. 

Program of the Communist Interna- 
tional, Blueprint, p. 229. 

Lenin, The State (New York: New Cen- 
tury Publishers, 1947), p. 19. Lecture given 
at the Sverdlov University on July 11, 1919. 

* Lenin, State and Revolution (New York: 
International Publishers, 1932). 

5 Ibid., p. 20. 
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of America, yet nowhere * * is the power 
of capital, the power of a handful of billion- 
aires over the whole of society, so crude and 
so openly corrupt as in America.“ * 

Thus, obviously, the unjust capitalist state 
and bourgeois democracy must be destroyed 
in favor of the proletarian state. The latter 
is also necessarily a dictatorship, but it is 
the dictatorship of the majority, which 
tends, by doing away with social classes, to 
abolish itself and create the classless society. 

The convenient thing about bourgeois de- 
mocracy is that it gives to the proletariat 
“an opportunity to crush, to smash to bits, 
to wipe off the face of the earth the bour- 
geois state machinery,” and suppress “the 
exploiters.” And once the proletarian state 
has suppressed all its enemies, suppression 
is no longer necessary, 1. e., the state is no 
longer necessary. “In this sense the state 
begins to wither away.” (P. 37.) And since 
democracy is “a form of the state,” democ- 
racy itself starts withering away. Commu- 
nism passes from its initial, Socialist stage, 
to its higher, Communist stage. 

What the Communist state has in common 
with the bourgeois state is that, in the final 
analysis, it will also disappear. But while 

“the replacement of the bourgeois by the 
- proletarian state is impossible without a vio- 
lent revolution the abolition of the 
proletarian state * * is only possible 
through ‘withering away.’” (P. 20.) 

In the meantime, between the Communist 
seizure of power and the abolition of the 
Communist state, there is a very long period 
of ruthless Communist dictatorship. The 
Communist seizure of power represents in 
itself an “immense expansion of democracy.” 
(P. 73.) But although Communist power 
serves the cause of freedom, there can be no 
freedom, since “the oppressors, the exploiters, 
the capitalists” must be crushed for the sake 
ot humanity from wage slavery.” 
Thus, “it is clear that where there is sup- 

there is violence, there is no lib- 
erty, no democracy.” (P. 73.) The Commu- 
nists use “the machine which was called 
the state“ to destroy their enemies. “With 
this e, or bludgeon, we shall destroy 
all exploitation.” 
That, according to Lenin, is the road to 
communism: “Only * * * when the resist- 
ance of the capitalists has been completely 
broken * * * when there are no classes 
„ + only then the state ceases to exist, 
and it becomes possible to speak of free- 
dom.” “Only then a really full democracy 
* * „ will be possible and will be realized. 
And only then will democracy itself begin 
to wither away due to the simple fact that 
* * people will gradually become accus- 
tomed to the observance of the elementary 
rules of social life that have been known 
for centuries, without force, without com- 
pulsion, without subordination, without the 
+ * * state” (pp. 73-74). 

The necessary conditions for the wither- 
ing of the state must be created by the 
proper conditioning of the people. There- 
fore, all citizens will gradually be “trans- 
formed into hired employees of the state (p. 
83). “The whole of society will have become 
one office and one factory, with equal work 
and equal pay.” And that society will be 
controlled by the state, which “is made up 
of armed workers” (p. 83). 

The control “will really become universal, 
general, national; and there will be no way 
of getting away from it, there will be no- 
where to go” (p. 84). “The escape from this 
control will inevitably become so in- 
creasingly difficult * * * and will probably 
by accompanied by such swift and severe 
punishment (for the armed workers are men 
of life, not sentimental intellec- 
tuals, and they will scarcely allow anyone 
to trifle with them), that very soon the ne- 
cessity of observing the simple, fundamental 


» Ibid., p. 21. 
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rules of everyday social life In common will 
have become a habit” (pp. 84-85). 

In other words, the new communist £o- 
ciety of perfect equality, justice and hap- 
piness can be created only after the Com- 
munists have bludgeoned out of existence all 
their enemies and conditioned into auto- 
matic obedience all citizens. 

How long will it take the state to wither? 
Lenin is impatient only regarding the prac- 
tical question of destroying the democratic 
state and establishing Communist dictator- 
ship. But once Communists have seized 
power, the withering of the Communist state 
belongs to “the future evolution of future 
communism” (p. 70). Lenin does not know 
how quickly the state will wither. “It must 
obviously be a rather lengthy process” (p. 
69). It belongs to the “distant future” (p. 
80). And since the great periods of history 
of mankind, preceding capitalism, have 
lasted “scores and hundreds of centuries,” ” 
Communist power will probably last at least 
that long, before starting to wither away. 

The Communist state will commit suicide 
for the sake of freedom when nobody, “save 
us Communists,” will be around to witness it. 

Stalin amplified the Communist theory of 
the state and its withering, at the Eight- 
eenth Party Congress in 1939 in his analysis 
of “some theoretical questions,” He said 
that there were people who were asking: “If 
the exploiting classes in our country have 
been destroyed * * * socialism has been 
built, we are going toward communism, 
there is nobody to oppress * * * then why 
don't we put an end to the state“ * * isn't 
it time to help our socialist state wither 
away?” (J. Stalin, Problems of Leninism, 
p. 597). Stalin replies that the Marxist 
theory does not have all answers ready for 
all times and situations. Marx and Engels 
could not have known 45 or 55 years in 
advance what would happen in every coun- 
try. Thus Engels’ (and Lenin’s) thesis of 
the withering of the state could be applied 
only: “(a) if the socialist country is con- 
sidered * * * isolated from the interna- 
tional situation * * * or (b) if we suppose 
that socialism has already won in all coun- 
tries or in the majority of them, that in- 
stead of the capitalist encirclement we have 
socialist encirclement, that there is no 
danger of foreign aggression, that there is 
no need for strengthening our army and 
state“ (p. 599). 

But that not being the case, the socialist 
state “must have a well-trained army, well 
organized punitive organs * * thus a 
strong enough state—to be able to defend 
the achievements of socialism from foreign 
aggression” (p. 600). 

In spite of all its inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions, the Communist theory of the 
state, democracy and freedom revolves 
around two basic contentions: 

1. “Bourgeois” (capitalist, formal,“ West- 
ern) democracy is no democracy at all. It is 
exploitation, wage-slavery, dictatorship, im- 
perialism. 

2. “Proletarian” (Communist) dictatorship 
is real democracy. Admittedly it will be 
complete only in a few “hundreds of cen- 
turies,” but in any case “proletarian democ- 
racy is a million times more democratic than 
any bourgeois democracy, and the Soviet 
government a million times more demo- 
cratic than the most democratic bourgeois 
republic. 

Obviously, Communist semantics are based 
on Communist dialectics. The key to all 
terms and concepts of the Communist vo- 
cabulary is the interest of Communist 
power. 

Capitalism is bad, thus democracy under 
capitalism is actually dictatorship. Com- 
munism is good, thus Communist dictator- 


Lenin, The State, p. 11. 
“Lenin's verdict, quoted by Carew Hunt, 
op. cit., p. 145. 
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ship is actually democratic. Whatever 
serves Communist power is democratic, 
progressive, promotes the interests of man- 
kind, freedom, equality, etc. Whatever is 
against Communist power, is evil, vile, re- 
actionary, imperialist, fascist, against man- 
kind, freedom, etc, 

In his report on the project of the new 
constitution of the U. S. S. R., before the 
13th extraordinary Congress of the Soviets 
(November 25, 1936), Stalin admitted that 
“the project of our new constitution does 
actually leave untouched the regime of the 
dictatorship of the working class, as it also 
leaves without changes the present leading 
position of the Communist party of the 
U.S.S.R.” 

But since democracy in capitalist coun- 
tries was “democracy for the rich minority,” 
and democracy in the U. S. S. R. was “de- 
mocracy for all,” the Soviet regime was 
actually thoroughly democratic: “The foun- 
dations of democracy are not infringed by 
the Soviet constitution, but by the bour- 
geois constitutions. Therefore, I think that 
the constitution of the U. S. S. R. is the only 
thoroughly democratic constitution in the 
world.” (J. Stalin, problems of Leninism, 
Serbian edition, Belgrade, 1946, pp. 524-525.) 

To understand this, is to decipher the 
Communist political code. Not to under- 
stand this means to be helpless in the face 
of Communist offensives and all Communist 
strategy and tactics. The experience of 
World War II stands as testimony of the 
fateful importance of understanding the 
Communist terminology. When Commu- 
nists spoke of democracy, they meant com- 
munism. “Fascists,” “imperialists,” re- 
actionaries” were simply those who refused 
to be exploited for Communist ends. Prog- 
ress (social and other) was the furtherance 
of communism. To fight against the enemy, 
or invader, meant to fight for communism, 
Truth was whatever served communism, 
Lie was whatever was detrimental to the 
Communist Party. Patriotism was fighting 
for communism. Treason was to refuse to 
fight for communism. Mao Tse-tung said it 
in so many words: “No matter whom you 
follow, so long as you are anti-Communist, 
you are traitors.” @ 

Communist semantics are such rich and 
effective weapons of Communist action that 
they ought to be clarified in a few more 
examples. 


FREE AND UNFETTERED ELECTIONS 


Communists, who are for democracy, 
freedom, equality, etc., provided they are 
communistic, are also for free elections, an- 
other basic democratic institution, but again 
provided they are communistically “free.” 

When Stalin spoke of freedom, he meant 
freedom from “bourgeois” democracy. “The 
humblest Soviet citizen” is free because he 
is “free from the fetters of capital.” (From 
Socialism to Communism in the Soviet 
Union, p. 36.) 

At the Yalta Conference, which shaped 
the Europe to emerge from World War II, 
the question of free elections, especially in 
Poland, was constantly on the agenda. To 
make sure (verbally), that elections ought 
to be really free, unfettered was added to 
free, and the term “free and unfettered elec- 
tions” has become, since the declaration of 
liberated Europe of the Yalta Conference, 
an accepted democratic term. Stalin ac- 
cepted it too. But like all other democratic 
terms, free and unfettered elections under- 
went an adaptation to Soviet standards. 
Wherever Communists were in power, free- 
dom of elections was communistic. The 
most authentic and fascinating document, 
which needs no commentary, is contained in 
Stalin’s report to the 18th Congress of the 


= Quoted in “The Fate of the World Ts at 
Stake in China,” by Max Eastman and J, B. 
Powell, Reader's Digest, June, 1945, 
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C. P. S. U. (b) on March 10,1939. After glori- 
fying Communist achievements in the Soviet 
Union, Stalin assailed his capitalist critics: 

“Certain foreign newspaper writers have 
been talking drivel to the effect that the 
purging of the Soviet organizations of spies, 
essassins and wreckers like Trotzky, Zinoviev, 
Kamenev, Yakir, Tukhachevsky, Rosengoltz, 
Bukharin and other fiends has shaken the 
Soviet system and caused its demoraliza- 
tion.” 9 

Stalin turned the tables on the capitalist 
detractors with disarming Communist logic: 

“In 1937 Tukhachevsky, Yakir, Oborevich 
and other fiends were sentenced to be shot. 
After that, the elections to the Supreme So- 
viet of the U. S. S. R. were held. In these 
elections, 98.6 percent of the total vote was 
cast for the Soviet power. At the beginning 
of 1938 Rosenglotz, Rykov, Bukharin, and 
other fiends were sentenced to beshot. After 
that, the elections to the Supreme Soviets of 
the Union Republics were held. In these 
elections 99.4 percent of the total vote was 
cast for the Soviet power. Where are the 
symptoms of demoralization, we would like 
to know, and why was this demoralization 
not reflected in the results of the elections.” * 

There is one more pronouncement on the 
subject of free elections which must be men- 
tioned here. Its author is Milovan Djilas, 
who has been glorified by some western cir- 
cles as a great Communist fighter for demo- 
cratic freedom in Communist Yugoslavia. 
In a speech before Belgrade students, on the 
eve of the 1950 elections, he explained first 
that the lack of opposition candidates was 
not proof of lack of democracy in the elec- 
tions, but on the contrary proof of their 
thoroughly democratic character. However, 
the question arises, says Djilas, why should 
elections be held at all under the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat?” “The importance,” 
answers Djilas, “lies in their having to 
strengthen the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat.” They have to broaden its mass basis, 
meaning, democratization from within by 
struggling against bourgeois reaction and 
bureaucracy. * * They have simply to 
“confirm the line of development which the 
election campaign is to bring out and ex- 
plain. As for the candidates, that is a 
secondary question, since in such condi- 
tions and in such a system they will in any 
case be elected.” 

How much human suffering would have 
been avoided, how radically different the 
political situation of Europe and of the 
world could have been and how many mis- 
takes could have been avoided—if before 
Yalta more attention had been given to the 
parallel study of the democratic and Com- 
munist political semantics. 


SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM 


The confusion between these two terms 
is also an important weapon of Communist 
propaganda and political action. 

The word socialism is used first by non- 
Marxian Socialists, 1. e., by people to whom 
socialism is a social and moral concept in- 
volving more concern for the weak and the 
poor and for the community, than is ex- 
pected from adherents of strict individual- 
istic liberalism. These non-Marxian Social- 
ists are often people and groups with a clear- 
cut and determined anti-Communist stand. 

Second, the word socialism is used by 
Marxian Socialists (Social-Democrats) who 
basically believe in the Marxian materialistic 
interpretation of history and accept Marx’ 
ultimate aim. Socialists and Communists 
have the same starting point, imminent 


s Stalin, from Socialism to Communism in 
the Soviet Union (Report on the Work of the 
Central Committee to the 18th Congress of 
the CPSU (b), March 10, 1939) (New York: 
International Publishers, a. d.), p. 36. 

% Ibid., p. 37. 

e Djilas, on New Roads of Socialism, pp. 
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downfall of capitalism, and the same final 
vision of a Communist society of perfect 
freedom and happiness, based on the aboli- 
tion of private property. But the fundamen- 
tal differences in the road to follow (revolu- 
tionary or evolutionary) toward that perfect 
society entail huge practical differences. In 
practical politics, the Socialists have ranged 
all the way from adversaries of the Com- 
munists to their most subservient helpers. 
But apart from this weakness of Socialists 
toward their Communist Marxian brothers 
and the fatal consequences of that weak- 
ness, it can be said as a statement of fact 
based on the experiences of Europe with 
Socialist governments, that as far as human 
rights and political freedoms are concerned, 
their policies are in immediate application, 
much more bourgeois than communistic. 

Thus, in the political vocabulary and se- 
mantics of the Socialists (social-democrats) 
socialism and communism are separated by 
the opposite concepts of revolution and evo- 
lution, war and peace, violence and demo- 
cratic process, state totalitarianism and re- 
spect for the individual. 

But when Communists speak of socialism 
and communism, they speak of one and the 
same thing. “The most progressive people 
of today * * * can actually be only social- 
istic, communistic, democratic,” wrote Djilas 
in one of his heretic articles. (Borba, De- 
cember 24, 1953.) Socialism exists when the 
private property of productive means has 
been abolished and the class enemy, the 
opponents of communism, destroyed. It is 
in this sense that Stalin spoke in 1939 that 
socialism was realized in the U, S. S. R. and 
the road to communism paved. 

Communism exists when there are no 
social classes and no class struggles, no state, 
no coercion, no political life at all. 

But socialism and communism are one and 
the same thing, with the only difference that 
socialism is not complete communism.” It is 
only the first phase, the first stage of com- 
munism. But for all practical purposes, 
socialism and communism are one and they 
are used interchangeably by the four oracles 
of communism (Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin), 
as well as in the program of the Communist 
International. 

But since the bourgeoisie is not well in- 
formed on this score and seems to think that 
as opposed to Communists who are bad boys, 
Socialists (all and any Socialists) are the good 
boys of Marxism, Communists take advantage 
of the situation. They use the term “Com- 
munist’’*when they need revolutionary action, 
and they use the term “socialism” when they 
want to allay the fears and suspicions of the 
democratic world. 


PEACE AND COEXISTENCE 


The natural approach to the problem of 
so-called coexistence is the problem of peace. 
Once more the democratic concept of peace 
contains a general idea with a number of 
concrete possibilities and formulas, whereas 
the Communist concept of peace is yery pre- 
cise because it rests not on a general idea, 
but on the interest of Communist power. 

The Communist program is to create the 
Communist society, world communism. In 
order to achieve that, the existing, capitalist 
society must be destroyed. It can be de- 
stroyed only violently, by way of a proletarian 
revolution which will first be victorious in a 
few countries (industrially most developed 
Marx; or politically weakest—Lenin) and 
thus establish the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. That political power of the pro- 
letariat has the double task of annihilating 
the bourgeoisie nationally and internation- 
ally until the national dictatorship of the 
proletariat has been transformed into an in- 


% Lenin, State and Revolution (Moscow: 
Foreign Languages Pubilshing House, 1949), 
p. 136. 

“ Ibid., p. 137. 
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ternational dictatorship in all or a great 
number of countries. Then begins the com- 
plete liquidation of theremnants of the bour- 
geois society and the creation of the Commu- 
nist society. 

In other words, the very birth of the Com- 
munist movement was a declaration of war 
on the bourgeois society, and that war can be 
terminated either when there are nothing 
but Soviet Republics on the face of the earth, 
or when there are none. 

Of course, Communists speak of peace, but 
that is a one-way street: It exists when the 
democracies—faced by the permanent war of 
Communists—do not fight back. History 
wills that communism must win. So they 
must wage war on capitalism. And history 
wills that capitalism be destroyed. So what 
is the use of fighting? The law of com- 
munism is permanent war. The law of capi- 
talism should be permanent peace. Only in 
that manner can the will of history be real- 
ized. “There is a glaring contradiction be- 
tween the imperialists’ policy of piling up 
armaments and their hypocritical talk about 
peace. There is no such contradiction, how- 
ever, between the Soviet government's 
preparations for defense and for revolution- 
ary war and a consistent peace policy, 
Revolutionary war of the proletarian dicta- 
torship is but a continuation of revolutlon- 
ary policy by other means.“ »s 

Thus, in the same way as the state—which 
is dictatorship—becomes democratic when it 
is used by the Communist Party, war be- 
comes peace when it is waged by the Com- 
munist Party. Bourgeois democracy is dic- 
tatorship and any bourgeois war is imperial- 
istic war. But Communist dictatorship is 
democracy and Communist war is peace. 
“Soviet peace offensives are merely a contin- ` 
ation of war by other means,” says William 
Henry Chamberlain very aptly.” 

The Communist concept of peace is, like 
all other Communist concepts, the opposite 
of the democratic peace. This leads to the 
elucidation of the most timely and fashion- 
&ble slogan of coexistence. 

The Communist stand on that question is 
unequivocal: Capitalism and communism 
cannot permanently coexist. In 1919, Lenin 
held that: “World imperialism cannot live 
side by side with a victorious Soviet revolu- 
tion.“ % At about the same time Bukharin 
wrote: “If instead of 1 million men, we had 
5 million, we would start an offensive war in 
the spring. 1 

In 1927 (September 9), Stalin received the 
first American labor delegation, to which he 
stated that the conflict between world capi- 
talism and world communism is unavoidable, 
because the capitalists do not want to sur- 
render. 

“It must not be imagined that the work- 
ing class in one country, or in several 
countries, will march toward socialism, and 
still more to communism, and the capital- 
ists of other countries will sit still with 
folded arms and looks with indifference, * * * 
As a matter of fact, the capitalists will do 
all in their power to crush such countries, 
* * * Thus in the further progress of devel- 
opment of the international revolution, two 
world centers will be formed: The socialist 
center * * and the capitalist center. 


* “Theses and Statutes of the Sixth World 
Congress of the Communist International, 
1920,” International Press Correspondence, 
November 28, 1928, p. 1950. Published in 
The Kremlin Speaks (excerpts from state- 
ments by the leaders of the Soviet Union) 
(Washington, D. C.: Department of State 
Publication 4624, 1951). 

W. H. Chamberlin, Beyond Containment, 
p. 354. 

% Quoted in C. Hunt, The Theory and 
Practice of Communism, p. 173. 

1 Bukharin, “Program of the Bolsheviks,” 
quoted in Sombart, Sozialismus und Soziale 
Bewegung, p. 155. 
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The fight between these two centers * * * 
will decide the fate of capitalism and com- 
munism throughout the whole world.” “ 

In his report to the 16th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 
1930, Stalin said that the Soviet foreign 
policy was a policy of peace. But the “capi- 
talist crisis” led to an irreconcilable contra- 
diction “between the capitalist world and 
the U. 8. S: R.“ Capitalism could live 
longer only if communism disappeared: 

“Every time that capitalist contradictions 
begin to grow acute the bourgeoisie turns 
its gaze toward the U. S. S. R. as if to say: 
Cannot we settle this or that contradiction 
of capitalism, or all the contradictions taken 
together, at the expense of the U. S. S. R., 
the land of the Soviets, the citadel of the 
revolution, which by its very existence is 
revolutionizing the working class and the 
colonies, preventing us from arranging for 
@ new war, preventing us dividing the world 
anew, preventing us being masters of its ex- 
tensive internal market.’ ” 3 

In 1938 Stalin published his famous 
“Letter to Comrade Ivanov,” dealing 
with the question whether socialism in the 
U. S. S. R. had achieved “final victory and 
complete security.” He said that the vic- 
tory could be considered final only “if our 
country were situated on an island and had 
not been surrounded by a number of other, 
capitalist, countries.” Since that was not 
the case, “the victory of socialism in our 
country is not yet complete.” Therefore 
Stalin reminded Ivanov of Lenin's verdict 


that: 

“The existence of the Soviet Republic 
next to a number of imperialist states for a 
long time is unthinkable. In the end, either 
the one or the other will have the better of 
it. Until that end comes, a series of most 
terrible conflicts between the Soviet Republic 
and the bourgeois States is inevitable.” * 

Stalin apparently left it to Ivanov to 
judge whether Lenin’s view had become 
0 


“I myself should very much like to 
see * such unpleasant things as capi- 
talist surroundings, the danger of military 
aggression, the danger of restoration of cap- 
italism, etc., disappear from the world. But 
unfortunately those unpleasant things still 
exist.“ 

During World War II Communists had 
not only coexisted with capitalists but were 
saved by the capitalistic West. However, as 
soon as the war was over and the Soviets 
had consolidated their conquest of 10 Euro- 
pean countries, the incompatibility of capi- 
talism and communism was brought forth 
with renewed vigor. In his speech on the 
30th anniversary of the revolution® (No- 
vember 6, 1947), Molotov said that accord- 
ing to Stalin, cooperation between the So- 
viet Union and the United States was pos- 
sible, provided there was mutual desire to 
collaborate. That desire, unfortunately, did 
not exist on the part of the United States, 
which was pursuing an imperialist policy of 
world domination. Consequently, the Com- 
munists had no choice but to prepare for 
u thorough settling of accounts: “The task 
of our time is to unite all the anti-imperi- 
alist forces of the nations into one mighty 
camp * * * against the imperialist and 
antidemocratic camp * *.” 

Communist coexistence with the free 
world is confined to short tactical truces 
in the permanent total warfare, assuming 
all conceivable forms and covering all fields 
of human action: 

“The dictatorship of the proletariat is a 
stubborn struggle—sanguinary and blood- 


The Strategy and Tactics of World Com- 
munism, House Document No. 619 (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1948) pp, 120-21. 

3 Ibid., pp. 145-56. 

* Ibid, pp. 148-52. 

ë Ibid., pp. 230-238. 
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less, violent and peaceful, military and eco- 
nomic, educational and administrative— 
against the forces and traditions of the old 
society.” * 

In 1919, when their rule in the Soviet 
Union was utterly shaky, Communists con- 
ceived coexistence with the old society only 
as periods of peaceful and bloodless war in 
the big stream of their merciless revolution. 

To imagine that they would be willing to 
renounce their ultimate and unchangeable 
aim of world domination and agree just to 
“coexist” with the West now that they rule 
one-third of the world’s population is to 
reject all political thinking and indulge in 
escapist dreams. 


THE CONSTANCY OF COMMUNIST AIMS 


The global and “historical” nature of the 
Communist doctrine and movement, the flex- 
ibility and versatility of its tactics, the ut- 
terly teleological character of the Commu- 
nist vocabulary, make it clear that the aims 
of communism cannot be changed. 

The fact that communism is a global and 
“historical” movement which cannot achieve 
final victory before conquering the whole 
world is too easily forgotten by too many 
Western observers. However, in the Marxist 
theory and propaganda, and especially in 
Stalin’s “scientific work,” there are few 
points of greater importance. Socialism can 
be built in one country, but as long as there 
are “imperialist states” (meaning, of course, 
non-Communist free countries) there is a 
possibility of foreign intervention to “re- 
store bourgeois conditions.” To thrive, com- 
munism needs “complete security.” And to 
achieye complete security, it needs world- 
wide victory. Thus a Communist regime in 
one country is not an internal order; it is 
part of an international movement, inter- 
national action, international order. To win 
definitely and be safe in one country, it 
must win on a world scale. 

The utterly flexible Communist tactics are 
nothing but the counterpart of their un- 
changeable aims. No tactical move, regard- 
less of circumstances, ever means a change 
of aims, a renunciation of the final Commu- 
nist goal. The N. E. P., nationalism, democ- 
racy, the patriotic war, the dissolution of the 
Comintern (1943), or of the Communist 
Party of America (1944), freedom of re- 
ligion, cooperation with capitalist countries, 
collaboration with “bourgeois” parties and 
groups, coexistence—all those tactics do not 
in the least affect the grand strategy of 
world communism, but on the contrary are 
indispensable for its success, as Lenin re- 
peatedly explained and emphasized. 

The whole official Allied policy of appease- 
ment, with its climactic points at Teheran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam was possible only be- 
cause of the failure to realize the nature 
of Communist tactics and its relationship 
to Communist policies. What the West mis- 
took for a grand alliance of democracies in 
World War U and in the future, upon which 
depended the fate of mankind, was for the 
Soviets simply a very convenient temporary 
agreement by which they were winning 
everything and losing nothing. 

After the democratic-communistic frater- 
nization of World War II, the democracies 
were deeply amazed and hurt by Soviet in- 
gratitude for all their help—which saved the 
U. S. S. R. from defeat—and by their ruth- 
less shattering of all wartime political illu- 
sions of the West. The Soviets, however, 
simply continued their course toward the 
ultimate aim. The World War II experience 
had shown that the possibilities of harness- 
ing the West for its own destruction was 
surpassing the boldest expectations. The 
“united front” device, “based upon the tac- 
tics of Lenin and Stalin,” had proven the 
magic weapon of communism. Far from 


Foundations of Leninism, p. 116. 
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indicating that with World War II Commu- 
nists had renounced their ultimate, maximal 
aims in favor of the minimal, “democratic” 
aims, it was becoming the symbol of con- 
stancy of Communist unchanged aims of 
world domination, In World War II it was 
used against Nazi Germany and Japan. Now, 
after the war, it was to be used against the 
next, Most natural, enemy, “American im- 
perialism.” 

In 1949 the leading Soviet economist, Eu- 
gene Varga, was forced to recant his errors 
in analyzing the influence of World War II 
on capitalism. In fact, Varga’s study won 
high praise from the foremost Soviet au- 
thorities (Ostrovitianov et al.) on many 
counts, but the essence of the criticisms ley- 
elled against him was that in his study he 
was not paying enough attention to political 
factors.’ So Varaga had to broaden his out- 
look by accepting “interpretations in har- 
mony with the new world Communist lines, 
which is that Trojan horse national popular 
fronts are the universal means to proletarian 
dictatorship in the present historical 
epoch.” 3 

In October 1952, at the 19th Congress of 
the C. P. S. U., Stalin once more recom- 
mended the democratic tactics as the surest 
way to achieve Communist aims, He directed 
Communist parties to join democratic par- 
ties in popular fronts, and “told Communists 
abroad that the road to success lay in rais- 
ing the banner of bourgeois democratic free- 
doms and in “defending the national rights 
and interests of their own countries.” At 
the same time he “* + * pledged to revolu- 
tionary movements in foreign countries the 
full and active support of the Soviet Com- 
munist party.” ° 

The formation of an Eastern Military Al- 
liance in Warsaw (May 1955); the solemn 
reconciliation with Tito for the sake of 
avowed “only aim! “the struggle for the in- 
terests of the working class;'’* the tireless 
“bloody and peaceful” subversive activities 
of the Kremlin in Southeast Asia, the Mid- 
dle East and north Africa; Khrushchey’s 
statement that the Communists would aban- 
don the pursuit of world revolution only 
when “a shrimp learns to whistle”; his an- 
gry H-bomb threats during his visit in Lon- 
don (May 1956); the big political, propagan- 
da and economic offensive of the Soviet lead- 
ers in Asia, Latin America and the Middle 
East (1955-56), accompanied by violent de- 
nunciations of “American imperialism"; the 
ruthless repression of the Poznan revolt— 
all this should make clear that there can be 
no talk of the Communists abandoning 
either their methods or their aims. 

The successes they have achieved in World 
War II and after have only spurred the 
Communists to intensify their peaceful 
war against the free world. Communism 
and imperialism are inseparably linked to- 
gether, ‘Communism is by definition imper- 
ialistic. As long as there is communism, 
there will be Communist imperialism and 
drive toward world Communist dictatorship. 
To avoid Communist world domination, 
communism must be destroyed. 


Soviet Views on the Post-War World 
Economy (An official critique of Eugene Var- 
ga's Changes in the Economy of Capitalism 
Resulting From the Second World War”) 
(Washington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 
1948). Translation of a stenographic tran- 
script of a discussion which took place in 
Moscow on May 7, 14 and 21 in 1947. 

š Will Lissner, “Varga Sheds Light on So- 
viet Policies,” New York Times, June 13, 
1949. 

*Harrison Salisbury, “New Popular Front 
Directed by Stalin,” New York Times, Octo- 
ber 16, 1952. 

» “Khrushchev’s Speech in Belgrade,” New 
York Times, May 27, 1955. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. SHEPPARD (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for today and until June 4, 
on account of official business in the 
district. 

To Mr. ANDERSON of Montana (at the 
request of Mr. ALBERT), for today and the 
balance of this week, on account of offi- 
cial business, “active duty—96th Infan- 
try Division.” 

To Mr. Davis of Tennessee (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Murray), through May 12 
to 13, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Horan (at the request of Mr. 
Mack of Washington), indefinitely, on 
account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. ZELENKO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Byrp, for 10 minutes, today and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. FEIGHAN, for 10 minutes today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. ScHERER, on Wednesday next, for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. Bow, for 30 minutes, on tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Porter to extend his remarks in 
the body of the Record following the 
legislative proceedings for today and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. Macponatp in two instances. 

Mr. Focarty (at the request of Mr. 
FORAND). 

Mr. ALGER and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa and include 
à letter. 

Mr. SCHERER. 

Mrs. Bouton and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. At- 
BERT) and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Young (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT) and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PowELL (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT) in 2 instances and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. BENTLEY, his remarks in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and to include the 
minority report on the bill H. R. 12181, 
and certain tables, 

Mr. Hotr (at the request of Mr. BALD- 
WIN) and to include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. Dwyer (at the request of Mr. 
Batpwin) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CuNNINGHAM of Nebraska (at the 
request of Mr. BALDWIN) in two instances 
and to include extraneous matter, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
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truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 7300. An act to amend section 15 of 
the District of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Act. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 3149. An act to increase the lending 
authority of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 27 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 13, 1958, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1898. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an 
amendment to the budget for the fiscal year 
1959 involving a proposed provision for the 
legislative branch (H. Doc. No. 380); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

1889. A letter from the Administrator, 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, trans- 
mitting the Seventh Annual Report of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, pur- 
suant to Public Law 920, 81st Congress; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1900. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend title 
10, United States Code, by striking out pro- 
visions requiring certain retired enlisted 
members of the Regular Army or Regular 
Air Force to serve in the Army Reserve and 
Air Force Reserve, respectively”; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1901. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting certain recommendations and a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A bill 
to amend section 217 of the National Hous- 
ing Act”; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1902. A letter from the President, Board 
of Commissioners, District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility 
Act of 1942, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1903. A letter from the President, Board 
of Commissioners, District of Columbia 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to fix and adjust the com- 
pensation of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1904. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting a report covering personal property 
made available for distribution to public 
health and educational institutions and 
civil-defense organizations for the calendar 
quarter January 1 through March 31, 1958, 
pursuant to the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 
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1905. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, transmit- 
ting a report that proceedings have been 
concluded with respect to the following 
claim: The Three Affiliated Tribes of the 
Fort Berthold Reservation, to wit, the Ari- 
kara, Gros Ventre and Mandan Tribes of 
Indians, an Indian Reorganization Act Cor- 
poration, in its Own Behalj and on Behalf 
of the Arikara, Mandan and Gros Ventre 
Tribes of Indians, Petitioner, v. The United 
States of America, Defendant (Docket No. 
350: first claim (for interest), pursuant to 
the Indian Claims Commission Act of 
August 13, 1946 (60 Stat, 1055; 25 U. S. C. 
70t); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1906. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, transmit- 
ting a report that proceedings haye been 
concluded with respect to the following 
claim; The Coeur D’Alene Tribe of Indians, 
Petitioner, v. The United States of America, 
Defendant (Docket No. 81) pursuant to the 
Indian Claims Commission Act of August 13, 
1946 (60 Stat. 1055; 25 U. S. C. 70t); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1907. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation entitled 
“A bill to further amend Public Law 85-162 
and Public Law 141, 84th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, to increase the authorization for ap- 
propriations to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion In accordance with section 261 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes”; to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

1908. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
United States Atomic Energy Commission, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “a bill to further amend Public Law 
85-162 as amended to increase the authori- 
zation for appropriations to the Atomic 
Energy Commission in accordance with sec- 
tion 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes”; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

1909. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
United States Atomic Energy Commission, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “a bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Atomic Energy Commission in ac- 
cordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes”; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

1910. A letter from the clerk, United 
States Court of Claims, transmitting certi- 
fied copies of the court’s opinion in the case 
rendered May 7, 1958; Palmer-Bee Company 
v. the United States (Congressional No. 8- 
54), pursuant to sections 1492 and 2509 of 
title 28, United States Code, and House Res- 
olution 547, 83d Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1911. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, relative to the case of 
Dick-Chih Chung, A-8933697, and requesting 
that it be withdrawn from those before the 
Congress and returned to the jurisdiction 
of this Service; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1912. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 9, 1958, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on Little Creek, Prin- 
cess Anne County, Va., authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act approved March 2, 
1945; to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XOT, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 8, 1958, 
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the following bills were reported on 
May 9, 1958: 

Mr. ROONEY: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 12428, a bill making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State and Jus- 
tice, the Judiciary, and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1708). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 9370. A bill to permit illustrations 
and films of United States and foreign obli- 
gations and securities under certain cir- 
cumstances, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1709). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Select Committee on Small 
Business. Report pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 56 pertaining to policies of American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers (Rept. No. 1710). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 3402. A bill to pro- 
vide for a display pasture for the bison herd 
on the Montana National Bison Range in the 
State of Montana, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1711). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 6198. A bill to exclude 
certain lands from the Sequoia National 
Park, in the State of California, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1712). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs, PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R.10120. A bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment of Fort Clatsop 
National Memorial in the State of Oregon, 
and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1713). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 


Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R.10349. A bill to au- 
thorize the acquisition by exchange of cer- 
tain properties within Death Valley Na- 
tional Monument, Calif., and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1714). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R.9817. A bill relating to venue in tax 
refund suits by corporations; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1715). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. CANNON: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 12326. A bill making urgent deficiency 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1716). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 8, 1958, 
the following bills were introduced May 
9, 1958: 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. R. 12428. A bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H. R. 12429. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce from 65 to 
60 the age at which the additional personal 
exemption on account of age becomes al- 
lowable; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


By Mr, BYRNES of Wisconsin: 
H. R. 12430. A bill to establish an equi- 
table basis for the application of the Federal 
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income tax to mutual fire insurance com- 
panies which operate on the basis of per- 
petual policies or premium deposits; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 12431. A bill to establish an equi- 
table basis for the application of the Federal 
income tax to mutual fire insurance com- 
panies which operate on the basis of per- 
petual policies or premium deposits; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 12432. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that no 
documentary stamp tax shall be imposed 
with respect to conveyances to which a State 
or political subdivision thereof is a party; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 12433. A bill requesting the Presi- 
dent to proclaim the month of August 15, 
1958, to September 15, 1958, inclusive, as 
National Allergy Month; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 12434. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of certain works for flood control 
in the Blackstone River Basin, Mass. and R. I., 
in the city of Woonsocket, R. I.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 12435. A bill to amend the Davis- 
Bacon Act to extend its application to con- 
tracts for services to be performed in areas 
of substantial unemployment; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 12436. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of certain works for flood control in 
the Blackstone River Basin, Mass. and R. I. 
in the city of Woonsocket, R. I.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GREGORY: 

H. R. 12437. A bill to extend the avail- 
ability of certain appropriations for emer- 
gency conservation measures to June 30, 
1960; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. R. 12438. A bill to authorize the recom- 
mended project for the improvement of the 
Josias River at Ogunquit, Maine; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 12439. A bill authorizing additional 
appropriations for prosecution of projects in 
certain comprehensive river basin plans, for 
flood control, irrigation, and other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 12440. A bill to authorize the ter- 
mination and modification of certain con- 
tracts requiring premium payments for Gov- 
ernment oil from the naval petroleum re- 
serves; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 12441. A bill to amend section 103 
(b) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
relating to the qualifications of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIMTZ: 

H. R. 12442. A bill to amend title 42 of the 
United States Code relating to disposal of 
war and veterans’ housing; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H. R. 12443. A bill to authorize the ex- 
change of land or timber within the Siskiyou 
National Forest, Oreg., for certain other land 
adjacent to such national forest, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. R. 12444. A bill to promote the safety 
of employees and travelers upon common 
carriers by railroads engaged in interstate 
commerce by requiring such carriers to 
maintain tracks, bridges, roadbed, and per- 
manent structures for the support of way, 
trackage, and traffic in safe and suitable con- 
dition, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 12445. A bill to authorize the termi- 

nation and modification of certain contracts 
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requiring premium payments for Govern- 
ment oil from the naval petroleum reserves; 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 12446. A bill to provide credit facili- 
ties for the use of fishermen’s cooperative 
associations through establishment of a 
Bank for Fishermen’s Cooperative Associa- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. ZELENKO; 

H. R. 12447. A bill to establish a consumer 
credit loan plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H. R. 12448. A bill to provide a method for 
regulating and fixing wage rates for em- 
ployees of Portsmouth, N. H., Naval Shipyard; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. R. 12449. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Cape Cod National Park in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H. R. 12450. A bill to amend section 24 of 
the Federal Reserve Act to clarify the re- 
quirements of such section in the case of 
loans made by national banks when the col- 
lateral offered represents liens on grazing 
lands; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H. R. 12451. A bill to encourage and stimu- 
late the production and conservation of coal 
in the United States through research and 
development by creating a Coal Research 
and Development Commission, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 12452. A bill to protect the right of 
the blind to self-expression through organi- 
zations of the blind; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H. R. 12453. A bill to extend the time for 
the collection of tolls to amortize the cost, 
including reasonable interest and financing 
cost, of the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Miami, Mo.; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 12454. A bill to protect the right of 
the blind to self-expression through organi- 
zations of the blind; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 12455. A bill to amend section 172 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit 
net operating losses to be carried back four 
taxable years; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H. R. 12456. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Cape Cod National Park in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. DURHAM (by request) : 

H. R. 12457, A bill to further amend Pub- 
lic Law 85-162 and Public Law 84-141, to 
increase the authorization for appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

H. R. 12458. A bill to further amend Pub- 
lic Law 85-162, as amended, to increase the 
authorization for appropriations to the 
Atomic Energy Commission in accordance 
with section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, and for other purposes; 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

H. R. 12459. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 
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By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 12460. A bill to amend section 3914 
of title 10 of the United States Code to pro- 
vide for the granting of retired pay to cer- 
tain former enlisted members of the Armed 
Forces discharged after having served 20 
or more years on active duty; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 12461. A bill to amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, in 
order to (1) assure for the Civil Aeronautics 
Board independent participation and repre- 
sentation in court proceedings, (2) provide 
for review of nonhearing Board determina- 
tions in the courts of appeals, and (3) clarify 
present provisions concerning the time for 
seeking judicial review; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 12462. A bill to amend the act of 
August 5, 1954 (68 Stat. 674) with regard 
to Indian sanitation facilities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. R. 12463. A bill to increase from $600 
to $1,000 the personal income-tax exemp- 
tions of a taxpayer (including the exemp- 
tion for a spouse, the exemption for a de- 
pendent, and the additional exemption for 
old age or blindness); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. FORAND: Memorial of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly entitled, Resolu- 
tion requesting the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Con- 
gress of the United States to use their earn- 
est efforts, consistent with the national de- 
fense, to have Fort Burnside released to the 
State of Rhode Island for park and recrea- 
tion purposes”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Also, memorial of the Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly memorializing Congress to 
amend the Constitution of the United 
States of America to allow a child born in 
a foreign land of any American couple, citi- 
zens of the United States of America, to be 
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eligible to become President of the United 
States if the father of said child is in mili- 
tary service under orders to serve in foreign 
lands; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
amend the Constitution of the United 
States to allow a child born in a foreign 
land of any American couple, citizens of the 
United States of America, to be eligible to 
become President of the United States if 
the father of said child is in military serv- 
ice under orders to serve in foreign lands; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 12464. A bill for the relief of Walde- 
mar Strohschein; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 12465. A bill for the relief of Ida 
Colaizzi Di Benedetto; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 12466. A bill for the relief of Jim B. 

Hill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. R. 12467. A bill for the relief of Dorothy 
Elaine Mitchell, Irvin Garth Mitchell, and 
Jean Elaine Mitchell; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H. R. 12468. A bill for the relief of Primi- 
tiva C. Cabrera; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. R. 12469. A bill for the relief of Frank 
A. Schwenke; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 12470. A bill for the relief of Willard 
L. Gleeson-Broadcasting Corporation of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 12471. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Ligammgri; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 
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By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 12472. A bill for the relief of Ella 

Mathez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 12473. A bill for the relief of Norma 
Vales; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 12474. A bill for the relief of Nick 
George Boudoures; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 12475. A bill for the relief of Vincenza 

Eletto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. R. 12476. A bill to provide for convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States in Yalobusha County, Miss., to W. A. 
Nolen and Wiley W. Walker; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


614. By Mr. CANFIELD: Resolution 
adopted by the New Jersey Pharmaceutical 
Association urging support of H. R. 10527 to 
amend the Federal Trade Commission Act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

615. Also, petition of the Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States, Inc., De- 
partment of New Jersey, memorializing Con- 
gress to authorize appropriate officers of the 
United States Government to proceed with 
whatever action and testing may be neces- 
sary to develop and perfect clean nuclear 
weapons; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

616, Also, resolution adopted by the New 
Jersey Pharmaceutical Association urging 
support of legislation that will remove all 
excise taxes on toilet preparations; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

617. By Mr. HOSMER: Petition of certain 
residents of the 18th Congressional District 
of California requesting enactment of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit 
Congress from levying taxes on individual 
incomes, inheritances and estates; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Decline of Our Domestic Fishing 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 12, 1958 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who are vitally interested in the 
fishing industry in the United States 
have become very alarmed at the recent 
decline and the difficulties experienced 
by our domestic fishing industry. The 
industry as a whole is declining fast. 
It is losing economic stature, with some 
segments already facing ruin because of 
the importation of foreign-caught fish. 
Likewise, our fishing fleets are being 
forced out of business by this kind of 
competition. 


To give you an example of what our 
fishing industry faces I would like to 
point out that Russian fishing vessels 
are moving into waters off New England 
with a modern seagoing fleet. In fact, 
the United States Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries has stated that Russian 
vessels are working an area along the 
eastern edge of the Grand Banks about 
800 miles from Boston, 

There is also evidence that the Soviets 
are building huge ocean trawlers, com- 
pletely fitted for long journeys while 
the United States fishing fleet is grad- 
ually deteriorating. I understand that 
last year a shipyard in East Germany 
delivered a reported 112 smaller fishing 
vessels to the Soviets with 320 more 
scheduled for delivery in 1959 and 1960. 
Also a shipyard in Poland has just 
launched a 515-foot trawler tender espe- 
cially equipped for Arctic operations. 

Along this same line I should point 
out that Russia launched an atomic ice- 
breaker, named the Lenin, last year and 


it is currently operating in and around 
the Antarctic. That is one reason why 
I introduced a bill calling for the con- 
struction of a nuclear-powered ice- 
breaker for the United States Coast 
Guard to keep pace with Russian op- 
erations. 

Mr. Speaker, the Russians want to 
penetrate our fishing waters for two rea- 
sons: First, they want to defeat us 
through peaceful economic competition. 
This is, of course, a part of their cold 
war strategy; and, second, they want to 
use their fishing vessels for soundings 
for their large submarine fleet. I realize 
that there is no legal means to prevent 
the Russians from prowling in fishing 
waters outside our own 3-mile coastal 
jurisdiction. In any event, we must re- 
member that under no conditions can 
we afford to allow the Soviet Union to 
outdistance us, particularly in the 
economic field and the field of modern 
warfare. 
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While the Russian fishing fleet has 
grown tremendously in the last 18 years, 
the United States fishing fleet has de- 
clined steadily. There is no doubt that 
the fishing industry in this country and 
especially in the New England area has 
been fighting a losing battle against un- 
fair competition for many years. For 
example, New England’s trawler fleet 
has declined by half in the past 10 years. 
In 1947 there were 59 large trawlers in 
the region. By 1957 this number had 
dropped to 30. I am sure you agree 
with me when I say that every as- 
sistance possible is needed both in and 
out of Congress to prevent the collapse 
of this most essential industry. 

As you know, some of the economic 
assistance we extend to our allies is used 
to assist their fishing industries to the 
detriment of ours. We must have pro- 
tection for our fishing industry and see 
that this segment of our economy is not 
sold down the river in a futile attempt 
to buy friends abroad. Likewise, our 
foreign competitors like Russia are 
heavily subsidized by their Government, 
undermining the competitive position of 
our fishing industry even within the 
United States market itself. 

With these facts in mind the Con- 
gress must make every effort to promote 
the welfare of our fishing industry. We 
must conserve our fishing grounds, in- 
crease production, and help our fisher- 
men avoid the disaster that faces them. 

Mr. Speaker, fishing, the oldest indus- 
try in the United States, is now threat- 
ened with extinction. This great in- 
dustry must be revived before it is 
completely inundated by the Russian 
economic penetration. By reviving this 
industry they in turn will make an im- 
portant and material contribution to our 
food supply, and our national defense, 
and well-being of our citizens. 


Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, 
of California, at Dedication Cere- 
monies, Point Arguello Naval Missile 
Facility 
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HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 12, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the dedication speech I made at cere- 
monies at Point Arguello Naval Missile 
Facility on Saturday last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Appress or Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND AT 
DEDICATION CEREMONIES, POINT ARGUELLO 
Naval. Missice Pacitrry, May 10, 1958 
Today we are here to commission the Point 

Arguello Naval Missile Facility as a major 

part of our National Pacific Missile Range. 

This dedication, therefore, is a symbol of this 

Nation’s progressive and forward-looking 

programs to strengthen our position in the 
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military and in the peaceful applications of 
missilry and space technology. 

The development and employment of mis- 
siles and rockets is an extremely volatile 
and rapid-moving field. I am told that the 
draftsman’s ink was hardly dry on the first 
master plan layout for the development of 
this site when new and radically advanced 
vehicles were assigned here causing early 
modification of initial plans. 

But this came easy and this is one of the 
great virtues of this site. That is, great 
flexibility and vast acreage to accommodate 
the most advanced vehicles our scientists 
can envision. 

But why do we need these great missile 
ranges? We need them for operational sites, 
for development firings, for training bases. 
Point Arguello will serve all three of these 
objectives and will serve all three military 
services. 

In fact, though such agency is yet to be 
established, it is expected that this Pacific 
Missile Range would accommodate any civil- 
ian agency interested in rocketry and space 
flight such as the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics or other organization 
that the Congress might establish. 

This range is being established to fill the 
ever-increasing need for launching sites for 
the missile program. 

The Pacific Missile Range is in no way a re- 
placement for the Atlantic Missile Range at 
Cape Canaveral, Fla., or for the White Sands 
Proving Ground in New Mexico. On the con- 
trary, those ranges will continue to grow 
and continue to fill the ever-increasing role 
that missiles and rockets play in our military 
defenses and civilian lives. 

Each range has special capabilities—special 
features. For testing short-range missiles, 
your Government can utilize or acquire land 
ranges for firing trials. However, for longer 
range missiles and rockets, it is essential to 
use the vastness of the oceans, where maxi- 
mum safety to human life can be achieved. 
This fact will become increasingly impor- 
tant as the state of the missile art advances 
to the point where the very large and very 
powerful rockets associated with space ex- 
ploration come into use. In these cases, 
major land bases such as this site on the 
California coast must be provided as launch- 
ing points, but our range is the thousands of 
miles of ocean ahead of us. ` 

The skills and techniques and scientific 
capabilities associated with the establish- 
ment and employment of a missile-launch 
base of this character are of the highest 
order. As we plan for the next decade we 
must call upon and take steps to encour- 
age the growth of our scientific and tech- 
nological resources. We must keep in mind 
that in this field of activity, perhaps more 
than any other, what is new today may be 
obsolete tomorrow. 

Neither in our more conventional defenses 
nor in this relatively new field must we allow 
our Nation to become second best. The 
stakes are high, for our very survival as free 
men is involved. The problems associated 
with designing a test and training center 
like the Pacific missile range is doubly difi- 
cult. For the range itself must be estab- 
lished and operating before the missiles as- 
signed to the range can be tested. 

This is to say the range designers must 
look far beyond today’s fantastic missiles 
to insure that this major development tool— 
the range—has all the necessary capabilities 
the future will demand, and to provide these 
facilities on a timely basis. 

And this points out another key factor of 
this operation—urgency. The pace of in- 
vention and discovery and adaptation of this 
knowledge to weaponry and space technology, 
coupled with the requirement of maintain- 
ing world leadership, requires that no major 
avenue of advancement go unexploited. 

We are confident that the officers and sci- 
entists charged with this responsibility here 
at the Pacific missile range will continue to 
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meet this challenge as their already outstand- 
ing progress has demonstrated. 

The establishment of these major facilities 
here in California, the Pacific missile range 
and the closely integrated Cooke Air Force 
Base operational site adjoining it to the 
north, will have considerable impact on the 
California economy. The Defense Depart- 
ment has estimated that within the imme- 
diately foreseeable future some 5,000 to 10,000 
new jobs will be provided in the area serv- 
ing these activities. Though this growth, 
of necessity, is rapid, it will be permanent, 
for the goal is long term and tied to both 
military and civilian economy. 

Likewise, the introduction and develop- 
ment of highly technical skills should be 
welcomed by the community and the area. 
Speaking as a Californian, we welcome this 
new activity to our State. The local and 
State authorities, industry, labor, and our 
general public will cooperate in this endeavor 
which means so much to the future of all 
mankind. 

It was mentioned that these facilities will 
serve all services. This is of especial note. 
The President has recommended and the 
Congress is considering a new plan for the 
organization of the Defense Department. 
The keynote of this reorganization is in- 
creased unity and economy. The operation 
here at Point Arguello, though basically 
managed by the Navy, is directed toward 
being a true national facility for unified use 
by all services. This is a proud example of 
service unity. 

I have described the nature of this new 
facility. I have pointed out factors regard- 
ing its importance. But of the true long- 
term goals, there remains one last key point. 

As our Nation grew to be the greatest world 
power, we—and particularly our Navy—lived 
under a concept the world strength depended 
upon “control of the seas.” During this cen- 
tury, technological progress required us to 
revise and expand this concept to become 
“control of seas and control of the air.” We 
are now embarking on the space age, and 
most assuredly we must take the next step— 
to make sure that the “control of space” is 
within the capabilities of those who would 
be devoted to human freedom and not to 
the enslavement of mankind. 

We want to insure that free men can enjoy 
and benefit by unexplored potential of the 
heavens. We must continue to press back 
our horizons. Man’s insatiable quest for 
knowledge and his compelling urge to explore 
the unknown are forces which will insure 
that full advantage is taken of all the po- 
tentials of space and that the opportunities 
for scientific exploration, observation, and 
experiment are cultivated so that our knowl- 
edge of the universe is constantly expanded. 

Thus, this base, the Naval Missile Facility, 
Point Arguello, Calif., as part of the Pacific 
missile range, commences its journey into 
the future. 

Each generation of Americans has meas- 
ured up to the challenges confronting it. 
We in this atomic, missile, and space age 
can do no less, and we will face the future 
with confidence in the firm belief that we 
will continue to have divine guidance which 
has made and preserved us as a nation, 


Polish Independence Day 
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HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 12, 1958 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud to echo the senti- 
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ments expressed by many of my col- 
leagues in their salutes to the people of 
Poland on the occasion of Polish Inde- 
pendence Day, May 3. 

Through long years of Russian dom- 
ination—nearly two decades now—the 
people of Poland have retained their 
dreams of freedom, nourished by their 
memory of Poland as a free nation, the 
first European country to enact a demo- 
cratic and progressive constitution. 

It is this constitution, adopted May 3, 
1791, that is recalled on this historic day. 
The Russian Communists, who still dom- 
inate the Polish people through armed 
strength, will not allow public celebra- 
tions of this event. But last year, for 
the first time in many years, the Polish 
people were allowed to mark the day in 
private. 

It is only through their armed 
strength that the Soviets are able to 
keep the Polish people within their 
sphere. The Poznan revolt showed the 
Russians what would happen to their 
Communist form of government and 
their enforced adherence to communism 
if a ring of steel were not around this 
once-free nation. 

We in America, who cherish our free- 
dom as the Polish people do, mark this 
historic Polish Independence Day with 
renewed pledges of our friendship and 
encouragement to the people of Poland. 
Certainly the Soviets realize that armed 
strength and Communist-run schools are 
not winning the Poles to communism. 
And we know it also. Our people send 
to the people of Poland a warm and 
heartfelt greeting, and we join these op- 
pressed people in their prayers that Po- 
land will soon know freedom and inde- 
pendence again. 


Aid and Comfort to the Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 12, 1958 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the left- 
wing Fund for the Republic, for whose 
tax-exempt status there is no justifica- 
tion, continued its assault upon pro- 
American agencies and institutions when 
it sponsored and paid for industrialist 
Cyrus Eaton’s appearance on a nation- 
wide television hookup a week ago Sun- 
day night. 

Canadian-born Eaton again made a 
tremendous contribution to the Soviet 
cause when he viciously attacked the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and the 
security systems of this Nation. 

Eaton is part of an epidemic of color- 
blindness which has affected certain seg- 
ments of America. The victim cannot 
see the gory Red record of mass murder 
and subversion which the international 
Communist apparatus is writing daily. 
Eaton’s scurrilous attack on the FBI and 
our security system climaxes a series of 
his public utterances which are being 
beamed by the Soviet propaganda ma- 
chine to the four corners of the earth. 
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Do not think that the Fund for the 
Republic did not put him on this pro- 
gram by design. It knew of Eaton’s pre- 
vious pro-Russian positions. 

It is more than coincidence that in 
December of 1955 the official Russian 
governmental organ Izvestia hailed 
Cyrus S. Eaton for his expressions on 
peaceful coexistence; that another organ 
of the Communist international appa- 
ratus, New Times, in October 1957 con- 
tained an article by Eaton in which he 
rapturously extols the virtues of the So- 
viet Union and states that he “has 
achieved a better firsthand understand- 
ing” by the contact he has had with So- 
viet representatives in the United States. 

It is likewise more than coincidence 
that, in addition to attacking the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Eaton has re- 
peatedly attacked what he has char- 
acterized as the anti-Russian belliger- 
ence of the United States. 

Can he not see that the international 
Communist apparatus, now controlling 
one-third of the population of this earth, 
with a fifth column 25 million strong 
permeating the world, is now at war with 
the one nation which stands in the way 
of its world domination? 

Can he not see that the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation—far from being a 
“Hitler-like Gestapo”—as he describes 
it—is the principal bulwark of our liber- 
ties and the chief weapon of the Nation 
against internal subversion? 

In the March 1958, issue of the peri- 
odical the Progressive, Eaton states: 

I am firmly convinced that the Russians 
want peace. 


Can he not see that the only peace 
which the international Communist ap- 
paratus wants is a peace in which free- 
dom is forever subdued by the forces of 
tyranny? 

When listening to Eaton, Americans 
should keep in mind what Georgi Dimi- 
trov, one of the world’s top Communists 
and former instructor in the Lenin 
School of Political Warfare, taught. Di- 
mitrov said: 

We must always remember that one sym- 
pathizer is generally worth more than a 
dozen militant Communists. A university 
professor, who without being a party mem- 
ber lends himself to the interests of the 
Soviet Union, the writer, who without being 
a party member defends the Soviet Union, 
the union leader who is outside our ranks 
but defends Soviet international policy, is 
worth more than a thousand party members. 


Mr. Speaker, the industrialist Cyrus 
Eaton, who, of course, is not a Commu- 
nist, but who defends, as Dimitrov said, 
the Soviet Union and Soviet inter- 
national policy, is worth more than a 
thousand party members. 

Whether the Eatons understand it or 
admit it, we are presently engaged in a 
struggle—in a cold war—with an enemy 
the likes of which for debasement and 
inhumanity the world has never before 
experienced—an enemy whom we can ig- 
Nore, appease, negotiate with, only at 
the expense of our survival. There are 
those like Eaton and his sponsors who 
are giving aid and comfort to the enemy 
in this struggle, particularly when they 
attempt to discredit one of the greatest 
Americans of our time, J. Edgar Hoover, 
and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
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tion which he heads—our chief bulwark 
against infiltration and subversion, 
which is the new and effective weapon 
of modern warfare. 

At this point I would like to include 
in the extension of my remarks an 
editorial from the Cincinnati Times- 
Star of May 7, 1958, concerning Cyrus 
Eaton’s television appearance: 

SPIES Here, THERE, EVERYWHERE 

Cyrus S. Eaton, now 74, has made a tre- 
mendous lot of money in the United States 
in his life. But some of his remarks on the 
air the other night about current American 
life—he was born in Canada—do not make 
much sense. 

The head of a huge coal, iron ore and rail 
network says the United States is in dire 
peril because of its scores of snooping and 
informing agencies; and it always worries 
him when a nation feels it is bcoming great 
because of the work of its policemen. 

Does anybody besides Mr. Eaton feel that 
the United States has become great thanks 
to its policemen? 

On the subject of policemen, Mr. Eaton 
went on to lengths worthy of Ezra Pound. 
“If,” he said, “you were to take the police 
forces of the cities and the counties and 
the States and the governmental agencies 
and add them up, Hitler in his prime, 
through the Gestapo, never had any such 
spy organization.” 

Does anybody besides Mr. Eaton believe 
that the county police, the city patrolmen, 
etc., are spies? 

If you observe this warning (put out un- 
der the aegis of the Fund for the Republic) 
don't take your beauty rest on that inner- 
spring mattress, there's a spy under every 
bed in the land, as in every closet, and be- 
hind every bar. 

Even Hitler, a man not much disposed to 
laughter, would have had a chortle over 
this one. But nothing compared to the 
horse laugh to which Khrushchev is en- 
titled. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of the Navy Nurse 
Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN YOUNG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 12, 1958 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, it is my desire to congratulate 
the United States Navy on this the 50th 
anniversary of its Nurse Corps. 

Rich in history from the beginning, 
the Navy Nurse Corps was established 
by an act of Congress in May 1908. Over 
the years from 1908 with a nucleus of 
20 nurses to 1958 with approximately 
2,100 nurses, the Nurse Corps had made 
outstanding contributions to the men and 
women of the United States Navy and 
the world at large in both service and in 
the field of education. 

As early as 1910 members of the Navy 
Nurse Corps were serving outside the 
United States reporting to the Philip- 
pines, Guam, Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Samoa, Virgin Islands, and Cuba. The 
Nurse Corps over the years has ex- 
panded its service activities to hospital 
ships, air evacuation units, military 
transport ships, as well as the many Navy 
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hospitals, air stations, and dispensaries 
throughout the United States and the 
world. 

During World War I, Navy nurses 
within the continental limits of the 
United States were assigned to 40 naval 
hospitals, 176 dispensaries, and 6 hospital 
corps schools. True to Navy tradition at 
sea, they brought nursing care to the 
front lines, aboard 12 hospital ships, in 
air evacuation of casualties, and to for- 
eign countries where American women 
had never before been seen. Serving in 
17 countries overseas from December 7, 
1941, until the surrender was signed 
aboard the U. S. S. Missouri, Navy nurses 
made military history. 

Thousands of young men of the Navy 
had to be trained during the war to be 
hospital corpsmen. The majority of 
these hospital apprentices and phar- 
macists’ mates had never been inside a 
hospital before their enlistment. Their 
teaching and supervision were important 
duties of Navy nurses, many of whom 
were experienced instructors. Their 
contribution to this work was invaluable. 
The effectiveness and skill of these Navy 
hospital corpsmen who tended our naval 
and marine casualties aboard fighting 
ships and on invasion beaches is a testi- 
monial and a tribute to the effective 
instruction provided by the Navy Nurse 
Corps. 

Navy schools, staffed by members of 
the Navy Nurse Corps, have been estab- 
lished throughout the world for the pur- 
pose of teaching the native population 
methods of survival against diseases com- 
mon to them. As early as 1913 a school 
of nursing was established on Samoa for 
Native women and later similar schools 
were also founded in the Virgin Islands, 
Haiti, and the island of Guam. 

Late in 1943 two Navy nurses were sent 
to Brazil at the request of the Brazilian 
Government to establish and train a 
_ nurses’ corps for that country’s air 
corps. In spite of the great handicaps 
encountered by these nurses because of 
language and social problems, the school 
opened September 11, 1944, and the first 
class completed the 8-week course in 
November of that year. Because of 
Brazil’s large jungle areas and moun- 
tainous terrain, the development of a 
method of transporting the sick and in- 
jured by plane represents a significant 
contribution to health advancement in 
Brazil which was made possible largely 
through the efforts of the Navy Nurse 
Corps. 

At home the first class of 24 flying 
Navy nurses completed flight indoctri- 
nation January 22, 1945. They immedi- 
ately started active flying service on 24 
fiying teams, consisting of a nurse and 
pharmacists mate. After some trans- 
continental trips with wounded, the 
teams went to the Pacific to serve in the 
Naval Air Evacuation Service, the first 
arriving in Guam in early February 1945. 
They worked tirelessly during the Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa campaigns flying out 
the wounded. Within 30 days, approxi- 
mately 4,500 injured men were flown out 
of Okinawa alone. 

Today the training of the Navy Nurses 
Corps continues apace with develop- 
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ments in modern warfare, and in con- 
junction with this training, our Navy 
nurses are receiving the finest possible 
education in such advanced courses as 
dietetics, laboratory techniques, anes- 
thesia, and tuberculosis nursing. 

The Navy Nurses Corps’ marvelous 
record of accomplishment over the past 
50 years, together with its proven ability 
to adjust to the many new and varied 
demands made upon it, have earned for 
it the respect and admiration of every- 
one. 

It therefore gives me great pleasure to 
add my congratulations and best wishes 
to the many thousands which are being 
sent to the Navy Nurses Corps on this 
golden anniversary of the founding of 
the corps. 


Union Racketeering: The Responsibility 
of the Bar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 12, 1958 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
American Bar Association Journal’s 
current issue—May 1958—carries an 
article written by the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], en- 
titled “Union Racketeering: The Re- 
sponsibility of the Bar.” Some lawyers 
have lent their professional talents in 
aid of certain racketeering elements in 
the trade union movement, in ways that 
raise serious questions involving profes- 
sional ethics, and the integrity of the 
bar. The bar has a grave responsibility 
with respect to the unethical activities 
of its members, and Senator Kennepy’s 
reminder of this responsibility in con- 
nection with union racketeering is 
timely and pointed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNION RACKETEERING: THE RESPONSIBILITY 
or THE Bar 
(By JoHN F. KENNEDY, United States Senator 
from Massachusetts) 


Almost a quarter of a century ago, Su- 
preme Court Justice Harlan Fiske Stone, 
speaking at the dedication of the University 
of Michigan Law Quadrangle, delivered one 
of the most important addresses ever made 
in this country to a company of lawyers. 
His subject was the professional responsi- 
bility of the bar, and needless to say, he did 
not consider the topic exhausted by a few 
well-chosen words on the evils of ambu- 
lance-chasing. His thrust was more far- 
reaching and basic—in essence an indict- 
ment of two generations of corporation 
lawyers. 

The bar, said Justice Stone, had been the 
servant of the country’s m cor- 
porate growth in the gaudy twenties. It 
had placed the skills and technical profi- 
ciency of centuries of professional develop- 
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ment at the command of the financial com- 
munity. Some of these corporate and fi- 
nancial operators, not unsurprisingly, some 
of these clients of a generation ago were un- 
scrupulous, dishonest, operating around the 
fringes of the law or seeking to bend it to 
fit their improper objectives. A large mi- 
nority of these entrepreneurs and brokers 
were simply unaware of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities that necessarily bind those 
dealing in other people’s money—men who 
were not so much dishonest as they were 
misguided, imprudent, ineffective, reckless 
or irresponsible, 

Whether the businessman client knew 
better or not, his lawyer always did or 
should have. Too often, Justice Stone 
thought, these lawyers forgot that they 
were members of a profession and all that 
that implies. Too many of them had sur- 
rendered the function of independent and 
critical Judgment which has been the his- 
toric pride of the legal profession—a judg- 
ment that never spared and often guided 
the clients to be served. And as a result, 
said Stone, the Nation’s lawyers had to bear 
a large share of the responsibility for the 
chaos these harmful corporate activities had 
created by the beginning of the 1930’s and 
for the always unwelcome effort to impose 
governmental regulation where private self- 
regulation had failed. 

I have often thought of Justice Stone’s 
appeal to the bar as I sat during the past 
year through the grim and sometimes 
shocking hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Improper Practices in the Labor 
or Management Field, the McClellan com- 
mittee. Watching that parade of witnesses 
from the irresponsible fringe of the labor 
movement—some unscrupulous, some only 
misguided—and watching or hearing about 
their attorneys as well, it has seemed to me 
to present a striking parallel to the situa- 
tion of which Justice Stone complained some 
24 years ago. 

For during the past 2 decades, organized 
labor has grown enormously in wealth, in 
strength, and in numbers. It has been fos- 
tered and encouraged by Federal and State 
laws. Its votes and support have been 
prizes eagerly sought by both political par- 
ties. We count on it to perform indispensa- 
ble functions in the operation of our econ- 
omy—to help spread the benefits of in- 
creased production among workers and their 
families by hard b for wage in- 
creases and other benefits, to help keep the 
economy on an even keel by acting as a 
counterweight to big business. 

The development of such economic power 
and the organization of such collective ef- 
fort could not have been achieved—and was 
not achieved—without the active assistance 
of wise and skillful lawyers. In fact, since 
the period of major union growth coincided 
with large-scale Federal regulation of labor 
relations under the Wagner Act and the 
Taft-Hartley Act, high-grade legal advice 
and legal services were needed at every step 
of the way. 

The legal profession as a whole has never 
been as thoroughly committed to the service 
of labor as, a generation ago, it was to busi- 
ness. Nevertheless, in the thirties and after, 
an increasing number of able law graduates 
were drawn to the growing labor movement 
by a sense of adventure and service. There 
was, I think, idealism and dedication in the 
election of many young men to go into the 
field of labor law—and properly so. It meant 
service to the many and not the few, to the 
cause of economic justice and a better way 
of life. For the overwhelming majority of 
those who have pursued distinguished ca- 
reers in this field, this idealism has remained 
bright and untarnished to this day. Our 
committee has been greatly aided, for exam- 
ple, by the helpful cooperation and expert 
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advice of the AFL-CIO’s wise and honorable 
general counsel, Arthur Goldberg, who de- 
serves much of the credit for that group’s 
precedent-shattering set of ethical practices 
codes. 

But there are others, I am afraid too 
many others—to whom Justice Stone's stric- 
tures of almost a generation ago apply in 
full force today. “I venture to assert,” he 
said, “that when the history of the financial 
era” (and for this we must substitute “era 
of union growth”) “which has just drawn 
to a close comes to be written, most of its 
major mistakes and its major faults will be 
ascribed to the failure to observe the fiduci- 
ary principle, the precept as old as Holy 
Writ, that ‘a man cannot serve two mas- 
ters.’ * * * There is little to suggest that 
the bar has yet recognized that it must bear 
some of the responsibility for these evils. 
But when we know and face the facts, we 
should have to acknowledge that such de- 
partures from the fiduciary principle do not 
usually occur without the active assistance 
of some member of our profession; and that 
their increasing recurrence would have been 
impossible but for the complaisance of a 
bar, too absorbed in the workaday care of 
private interests to take account of these 
events of profound import—or to sound the 
warning that the profession looks askance on 
these as things that ‘are not done.’” 


UNION RACKETEERS——A LONG LIST 


In the past year, our committee has held 
up to public and Congressional view a long 
list of malpractices currently characterizing 
the small racketeering element in our trade 
union mniovement—practices which have 
again been in most instances the result of 
serving two masters, one’s union and one’s 
self; and practices which have again been 
made possible by the active assistance of 
some members of the bar. As this sorry 
story unfolds, many of the lawyers appear- 
ing before our committee—as counsel or as 
witnesses—or whose names have otherwise 
been involved in the testimony, have brought 
shame to the name of an honorable pro- 
fession. 

Their ranks—those who engage in what 
might well be called legal racketeering— 
include the following: 

1. Lawyers who, working for a union offi- 
cial, arrange, conceal, and worst of all share 
in the illicit profits of a variety of improper 
transactions that use union funds or power 
for private gain. 

2. Lawyers paid from union funds, to 
which all of the union's members have con- 
tributed, who appear before our committee 
or a court to advise the union’s suspect of- 
ficers against revealing the purposes for 
which those members’ dues have been used, 
or otherwise to defend those officers against 
charges of stealing from or defrauding these 
same members that pay the lawyer's salary. 

3. Lawyers who represent management in 
the morning and so-called unions or union 
leaders in the afternoon, who draw up the 
“sweetheart” contracts and keep respectable 
unions out, keep wages low, and keep the 
profits to both the employers and the fake 
union leaders very high indeed. 

4. Lawyers who organize paper locals, sham 
employer associations, so-called independent 
unions, and fake health and welfare plans in 
order to promote the kind of collusion that 
costs responsible management and labor—as 
well as the general public—dearly. 

5. Lawyers who use their position with the 
union to promote their own financial inter- 
ests, using union funds or union power to 
accomplish transactions and investments of 
benefit only to themselves. 

These are but some of the examples that 
disturb me today—not because they reveal 
wrongdoing on the part of any more than 
a tiny minority of this honorable profes- 
sion—but because of the bar's apparent indif- 
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ference to these revelations. Outside of New 
York City, where I understand a special com- 
mittee of the bar is examining the matter. 
I know of no action by any State bar or 
otHer appropriate authority to institute pro- 
ceedings against these individuals; and I 
know of no bar association reorienting its 
codes and canons of ethics to stamp out 
these practices, as the AFL-CIO itself has 
done to stamp out labor racketeering. Where 
are the members of the bar who will prove 
their title to professional leadership by tak- 
ing the lead in seeking to remove this stain 
on the name of their calling? Where is the 
Justice Stone of today who will rise up to 
indict this corruption and complaisance, this 
deceit and dishonor? 

There should be no delay because the 
wrongfulness of any of these tactics is in 
doubt. The Canons of Professional Ethics 
promulgated by the American Bar Associa- 
tion, as I understand them, make it un- 
professional for a lawyer to “represent con- 
flicting interests, except by express consent 
of all concerned, given after a full disclosure 
of all the facts” (canon 6). Nor may an 
attorney forward his client's interest by un- 
ethical or illegal means. “The office of at- 
torney does not permit, much less does it 
demand of him for any client, violation of 
law or any manner of fraud or chicane” 
(canon 15). Moreover he has an express 
duty to attempt to restrain and prevent his 
clients’ improprieties, including “doing those 
things which the lawyer himself ought not 
to do” (canon 16). 

A lawyer who is retained by a labor union 
is the union’s representative. His client is 
not the union president or the officers or 
the members of the executive committee— 
his client is the union. He is paid with 
union funds, dues collected from the mem- 
bers, and it is to them as an organization 
that his true professional responsibility runs, 
That organization is something bigger and 
more important than the persons who tem- 
porarily hold office in it. 

The officers, like the officers of a corpora- 
tion, are themselves only the servants of the 
broader membership. They, too, are subject 
to fiduciary principles. They hold the funds 
of the union in trust, and must manage 
its affairs to serve not their private ends but 
the larger interests of the organization. 
How, then, can the union’s lawyer take fees 
from the union treasury to defend its officers 
against the charge of embezzling from that 
same treasury? 


CORPORATE LAWYERS—ANOTHER ANALOGY 

The parallel here to corporate field is again 
perfectly plain. Officers and directors of 
companies are often called to account, by 
their shareholders, public officials or others, 
to defend their stewardship of the corporate 
funds in court. In such cases it is firmly 
established that the director or officer must 
pay for his own defense and that the same 
attorney that represents the company can- 
not, with propriety, represent the defending 
official. The few statutes which permit the 
official to reimburse himself out of cor- 
porate funds, if the suit against him proves 
groundless, regulate this right stringently. 
Certainly no less stringent conception of 
propriety should prevail in the union field. 

I think it is thus demonstrable that 
the lawyer-client relationship revealed by our 
committee and which I have enumerated 
above violate the generally accepted ethical 
standards of the legal profession. 

The question is why. What is in these 
two situations—involving corporate at- 
torneys on one hand and union attorneys 
on the other—which demoralized these pro- 
fessional men, blunted their critical judg- 
ments and put them in conflict with the 
true interests they are supposed to repre- 
sent? Watching them before the committee, 
I have concluded their fall from grace was 
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not a sudden one but the result of a gradual 
erosion of their guidelines. I have come, I 
hope, to a better understanding of the prob- 
lems, and the temptations and the relentless 
pressures which peculiarly beset the legal 
profession. 

Unlike the doctor, engineer or architect, 
the lawyer always appears in a representa- 
tive capacity. He takes on a kind of dual 
personality, and the undesirable character- 
istics of one may be merged in the other 
if firm resistance is not present. The law- 
yer is subject, moreover, to a constant and 
wearing pressure which does not afflict the 
other professions. He operates in a field of 
contention. In most instances, there is an 
adversary, striving to defeat or neutralize 
his every effort, Ever present is the de- 
moralizing influence of the client, who is 
interested only in results, who scoffs at a 
first-rate professional effort unless it is com- 
pletely successful, who is often more in- 
terested in whom you know than in what 
you know. 

Unless the lawyer is continuously mindful 
of the proprieties, there is always danger 
that the stress of the situation will blur 
and make indistinguishable the ground 
rules, There is always the inducement of 
the disreputable practitioner who, because of 
alleged connections, claims he can guar- 
antee a favorable result. This peddling of 
the names of reputable judges and public 
Officials destroys public confidence in the 
entire judicial and executive systems and 
is an especially vicious form of character 
assassination. 

There is another form of insidious in- 
fection which is peculiar to the legal pro- 
fession. The lawyer exerting his best efforts 
on behalf of his client finds it easy to justify 
conduct which he would immediately rec- 
ognize as improper if he were acting merely 
in his own behalf. This philosophy is par- 
ticularly virulent because it can be made 
to appear as professional service and sacri- 
fice beyond the call of duty. 

There is, too, the bond of sympathy which 
often comes into existence between the law- 
yer and his client during their relationship. 
I suppose this is particularly true in the 
field of criminal law. While espousing and 
defending the criminal, a lawyer may un- 
consciously lower or lessen his abhorrence 
of the crime because of mitigating circum- 
stances in the particular case. 

The public also conceives of the law as a 
sporting proposition and extends sympathy 
to the unfortunate, the underdog, the man 
trapped in the toils of the law. This strange 
but disturbing reality is manifested in a 
number of ways. This doctrine appears to 
provide most criminal-case defendants with 
a license to perjure themselves in the effort 
to win acquittal. No wonder so many law- 
yers, young and old, dream of dramaticaliy 
extricating some malefactor from the death 
house. Few of them envision the glory of 
increasing the prison population. 

I do not maintain, however, that the labor 
racketeer lawyers to whom I have referred 
engaged in these kinds of practices because 
they were not aware of the unethical char- 
acter of their acts. Nonetheless, I should 
hope for an effort parallel to that of the AFL- 
CIO in drafting ethical practices codes, 
whereby members of the bar would turn 
their attention to this particular area and 
try to develop more specific regulations goy- 
erning the practice of their profession with- 
in it. This effort to formulate more specific 
codes of conduct is not useful because it 
results in any new discoveries of what is 
right and wrong, but because it focuses pro- 
fessional attention on the policing of the 
bar, properly and traditionally the bar's own 
professional responsibility. 

The problem is not now, and it never has 
been, that all, or a majority, or even a very 
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large minority, of labor la have en- 
gaged in improper practices. But the fact 
that one has not personally profited from 
impropriety does not absolve him of respon- 
sibility for impropriety. For if the act of 
belonging to a profession is to have any 
special significance at all, it is at least in part 
that you become your brother’s keeper on 
matters of professional conduct. The 
strength of our professions and, particularly 
the bar, has been their ability to impose high 
standards of conduct not on their best ele- 
ments because that would be easy but on 
their worst. 

In the final analysis, this discipline is ob- 
tained not by grievance committees and dis- 
barment proceedings, but by the weight of 
professional opinion—informed, organized, 
focused upon the areas in which departures 
from fiduciary principles are becoming “in- 

ly recurrent” on the part of both 
clients and their lawyers. Such a mobiliza- 
tion of professional opinion cannot prevent 
every instance of wrongdoing on the part of 
members of the bar—be they labor lawyers 
or tax lawyers or corporation lawyers. There 
will always be some to whom the material 
rewards of wrongdoing will seem more at- 
tractive than their public reputation or the 
esteem of, their colleagues. But profes- 
sional opinion can prevent individual in- 
stances of impropriety from turning into 
an epidemic, the kind that Justice Stone 
saw in the corporate bar 25 years ago, and 
the kind that must be eradicated before it 
spreads in the labor bar today. 

I leave that challenge in the hands of 
the legal profession to whom this article 
is addressed, trusting that it will never be 
necessary for the Congress or any other 
legislative body to police the ethics of the 
legal profession. And when the profession 
cleanses its ranks and restores itself to its 
true position of leadership in our society, 
then once again lawyers and nonlawyers 
alike will recall the eternal wisdom of Jus- 
tice Stone’s reminder that “the great figures 
of the law stir the imagination and inspire 
our reverence according as they have used 
their special training and gifts for the ad- 
vancement of the public interest.” 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 12, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include my newsletter of May 
10, 1958: 


WASHINGTON Report By CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGER, FIFTH DISTRICT, Texas i 
May 10, 1958. 
Major legislation took a back seat to po- 
litical primaries in several States, the House 
deferring action. The fourth urgent defi- 
ciency appropriation bill ($28.7 million), 
and the bill increasing the lending author- 
ity of the Export-Import Bank (from $5 
billion to $7 billion), plus noncontroversial 
private and public bills comprised the bulk 
of House floor action. Surprisingly, no op- 
position was expressed on a bill reducing 
to 60 percent of parity the long-staple cot- 
ton price support. Usually, agriculture 
matters end in a rhubarb. 
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The recession, as & political motivation, 
may be flzaling out. The facts are just too 
contrary to the political gloom peddlers’ 
analyses. News accounts of economic sta- 
tistics (Delta Airlines’ analysis of the south- 
eastern United States business increases) 
full-page editorial ads from scattered areas 
throughout the Nation (such as Kansas City 
Star saying Midwest is booming), CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp insertions (agricultural 
boom, Representative St. GEORGE; Minnesota 
withstanding recession, Senator MUNDT; 
Muskegon, hard hit but fighting back, Rep- 
resentative GRIFFIN) parallel the spirit of 
Dallas’ prosperity campaign and W. A. 
Green ads. 

However, the expensive aftermath of po- 
litically motivated antirecession legislative 
measures remain, The tests of constitu- 
tionality, proper parliamentary procedure, 
and cost to the taxpayers condemn these 
hastily contrived economic palliatives (most 
reported earlier in newsletters) : 

(1) Housing bill: Costs $1.8 billion, so 
hastily considered there was not even a 
printed bill. 

(2) Highways: No one questions their 
need, but we further set aside States rights, 

(3) Civil and military accelerated spending 
bills: A grandstand play which Government 
agencies can now use to justify any waste- 
in-haste spending. 

(4) Farm price freeze: Calculated to con- 
trol further the farmer and prevent his 
return to the workings of a free market 
place. 

(5) Community Facilities Act: $1 billion 
or more to subsidize strictly local projects— 
“rob Peter to pay Paul, with heayy go- 
between deduction by Uncle Sam.” 

(6) Public works bill: $1.7 billion in riv- 
ers, harbors, reclamation, and other projects, 
including pork barrel and in no event anti- 
recessionary in effect. 

(7) Jobless benefits: $1 billion up to sky’s 
the limit, a socialized dole, this bill sub- 
stituted by Democrat leadership (without 
hearings or committee study) in place of 
President's suggestions. 

The boxscore of this antirecession legisla- 
tive flurry of several months is a blot on the 
record of Congress, an amazing conglomera- 
tion of wrong solutions following wrong in- 
terpretations of the Nation’s economic facts 
and figures. The reason? Politics, is it not? 
The price we pay for this spending is (1) no 
tax cut; (2) inflation of the value of our 
money; the dollar will buy less (now 49 cents 
compared to 1939 $1). 

The pitfalls of inflation are recognizable. 
It could be said that wrong antirecession 
measures could pave the road to ruin. Let's 
recall some of the component parts of anti- 
recession legislation during early 1958: 

(1) Unemployment: Far lower percent of 
labor force unemployed than at any time 
during New Deal tinkering with economy up 
to World War ITI. Also forgotten is fact there 
is always some unemployment; 

(2) Purchasing power: Giving money 
away federally isn't the answer; rather, bet- 
ter values in merchandise will produce 
sales—savings are high; 

(3) Tax reform: Taxes are too high and of 
the wrong kind, but can’t be corrected for 
fear of lost revenue to Uncle Sam until Goy- 
ernment slows down on spending; 

(4) Labor monopoly: Increasing wages and 
other demands, without corresponding pro- 
ductivity, not within framework of market 
conditions (supply, demand, profit, loss) is 
sewing seeds of collapse. Inflexible wages 
and union demands are contradictory to a 
flexible economy. 

These inflationary factors all add up to the 
same legislative aims—the aims of the labor 
leaders, the liberals, and the ADA, and when 
so identified, understood, and listed, spell 
out socialism, United States style. The 
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dangers are clear, the remedies less clear. 
With reference to my earlier remarks about 
labor’s influence in Congress, an additional 
study accompanies this newsletter entitled 
“Socialism, United States Style,” a brief 
analysis of the ADA (Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action) according to its own spokes- 
men, 

Free enterprise stories, to contradict the 
Ppolitician’s gloom presented this week in 
Congress include: (1) Stan Musial batting 
509 is in a slump, since he’s receded from 
553; (2) the fireman (politician?) who hur- 
Ties to each fire, fearful it will go out before 
he has a hand in it; (3) the bobby’s answer 
to critic of soapbox speechmaker’s attack on 
the Queen, “Wot he’s sayin’ ain't 'urtin er 
any and it may be doin’ ‘im a lot of good.” 
(Politicians, however, can hurt our econ- 
omy); (4) the deep-sea diver gets “bends” if 
he comes up too soon, also, business eco- 
nomic excesses in boom expansions can have 
problems of overs (overexpansion, etc.) 
which in free economy will correct them- 
selves (unless prevented by Federal interven- 
tion). 


Rumanian National Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 12, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Ru- 
manians have a number of national holi- 
days in their long and eventful history, 
but May 10 marks a great landmark 
in their history. On that day of 1881 
Rumanians proclaimed the birth of their 
independent kingdom by the union of 
the two historic provinces, Moldavia and 
Wallachia. For all practical purposes 
Rumanians were independent and in 
charge of their destiny, except for the 
payment of a small financial tribute to 
the Ottoman Sultans, since 1866. But 
on May 10 of 1881, their national in- 
dependence was officially recognized by 
the great powers. 

Rumanians are one of the oldest in- 
habitants of the Balkan Peninsula, and 
today, even after the breakup of their 
historic country by the Soviet Union, 
they constitute the largest single ethnic 
element in the entire region, numbering 
more than 17 million. A brave and pa- 
triotic people, endowed with many native 
and natural talents, Rumanians have 
been subjected to unwanted alien re- 
gimes during most of their modern 
history. 

In the middle of the 15th century Ru- 
mania was conquered by the Ottoman 
Turks, and for more than 400 years they 
suffered under the tyranny of callous 
Ottoman administrators. In the 19th 
century, when they succeeded in their 
attempt to secure independence from the 
Sultans, then they were under constant 
danger of Russian aggression. Ruma- 


nians managed to keep their country and 
their independence in the course of many 
wars. At the end of the First World 
War they even regained some of their 
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brought them misery and suffering. 
Since 1945, they have been under Mos- 
cow-oriented and Moscow-directed Com- 
munist tyranny. 

It is a tragedy that such a gifted and 
brave people, who have sacrificed so 
much for the attainment and enjoyment 
of human freedoms, cannot even have the 
freedom to celebrate their great national 
holiday, the birth of their own inde- 
pendence state on May 10, 1881. But Ru- 
manians of the Free World in celebrating 
that day keep up the spirit of freedom 
even among their unfree compatriots. I 
am indeed glad to join them in the cele- 
bration of their national holiday. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 12, 1958 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, each year I 
send my annual legislative questionnaire 
to the people of the 22d Congressional 
District, consisting of Hollywood and the 
San Fernando Valley. This year’s was 
my sixth questionnaire. The response to 
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in that it shows the continuing interest 
of our citizens in legislation pending be- 
fore Congress. This year more than 50,- 
000 returns have been received and many 
of them included additional comments 
and letters. Inasmuch as there are 
thousands of citizens who have moved 
to this district from every State of the 
Union in recent years, I believe the re- 
sults of the questionnaire represent a na- 
tional cross-section to a large degree and 
would be of interest to all Members of the 
House. 

Tabulation of the answers was done by 
International Business Machines Corp. 
and the results are as follows: 


1. Do you feel that our military program has been materially harmed by the Air Force, Army, and Navy engaging in wasteful intraser vice competition 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


80 Sid Une unnecessary propaganda directed against a sister ser vice „„ . 14.0 6.2 
2. Phe Un States sharing information on atomic oes and other nuclear material with our allles? 36.9 7.6 
y 1 e dollar ublie defense shelter program naneed by the Federal Government? RAE TARTS 64.1] 11.6 
additional de! costs, if more money is needed, by the following actions. 
— —.— expenditures on dom projects, such as dur own Los Angeles river flood control project, Federal Welfare programs, non-military ice 
evi PT. —Z——]ö5d“ . ——: v LA LL She UT oe , . ý 
0 . income and other taxes 73. 7 a A 
Eliminate nonmilitary aid to friendly foreign allies... 36.1 9.4 
c T TTP ̃ͤ ͤ . , ˙ van 50.1 | 12.0 
EDUCATION 
B. Do you believe the main support for education in the future still must come from State, local, and private sources? 78.7 4.2 
6. 8 sa 3 Government, as recommended by the President, grant scholarships in mathematics, chemistry, physics, and other sciences to quali- 
— — — =. = nn a „ ns r r „ 3 59 3.6 
7. Should the Federal Government, as recommended by the President, grant scholarships and fellowships to qualified teachers as 6.9 
— — you believe that Federal payment of all or part of our public-school teachers’ salaries. might lead to Federal control of our 7. 6 
y 7.6 
FOREIGN POLICY 
10. igs, you Na the present Russian Government to live up to any treaty or agreement (such as disarmament without inspection) we might make ctl eas 1 
A e r ß ßßß rs . 6. 
on gman 
Th Posthoning another summit meeting until Russia shows greater evidence of good faith toward 68.2 | 25.9 6.9 
22. Re ition of Red China by the United States? 0 | 73.4 7.6 
13. Foreign aid assistance to Yugoslavia?_.......---. 4) 735) 131 
14, Foreign aid assistance to Po! at A EE 21 62.8 14.0 
15. ee inuation of our mutual security foreign assistance program to the following countries or areas: 
89 eures ee RUINS pace d .. wd ͤ ————Tſ—T— S T poet S 64.5 | 23.9 11.6 
8 | 38.7) 14.5 
1134.1 19.8 
6) 41.0) 144 
1133.3 19.8 
A 5 | 32.7) 11.8 
17. strong — Isracl militarily and economically, based on the argument that it is definitely allied with the United States and the West in the 5880 
.. : —˙*»V·o; ̃ ͤdG ͤk‚—.ͤ ——— . —˖U—.x—————— senate eee 44.8 41.3 13.9 
LABOR 
oe you favor 
18, Hederal sere requiring unions to conform to antitrust laws now applicable to private cor bret aires and other business enterprises? _- 6.0 
eae — which guarantees union democracy, protecting vot ights of members, and reporting ea fin: 25 
20. Kunckmeft ofa State law along tie lines of the right-to-work (aiso called voluntary unionism) amendment currently being discussed in Califoraia?_.| 66:7 9.6 
TAXATION 
B. Le which T have haan relieving individuals of certain tax inequities: 
‘a) Deduction of all medical and drug expense 86.3 | 10.3 3.4 
Deduction for working mothers up (0 60 pe percent .of income for child care expense (maximum $2,500) 69.3 | 23,4 7.3 
c) Credit for travel expenses to and Job 55 $500).......--.---. 62.9 | 31.5 5.6 
(i) Credit to parents for college tuition 2.22... 67.6 | 27.0 5.5 
(e) Allowing depreciation on taxpayer’s resid 78.9 | 21.0 5.1 
22, A legal limit being placed on the amount of personal f 8 tax the Federal Government can collect from an indivãauaiꝰ———— 55.9 | 34.7 6.4 
GENERAL SUBJECTS 
Do you favor— : 
23. sasing th of licenses by the Federal Communications Commission for “pay televiston“ b ꝗ 30.8 | 57.4] 11.8 
2. . the rate for Ist-class mail, along with iors e and other postal rates to help red: ‘ost Office Department? 78.5 | 18.1 3.4 
26, Granting peed wom a salary increase this 1 —ůů—r— ——— —-—-— — — -| 63.6 25.2 11.2 
boop Granting m Fod n el a salary increase this y 3 TCC ̃ ͤ ͤ——. — a seas a 45 ~ — 95 
ran vi „ ase yota 3 
28. Legislat ur immigration aws (allowing more people from foreign countries to enter) 7 27.1 | 63.3 9.6 
29. Returning 10 Ane Rate States s as many Federal Government activi — —— with specific revenue sources? 72.3 | 15.7 | 12.0 
30. The present Federal program ce, pares che a and — treatment of the American Indian? 40.8 | 31.5) 27.7 
31. Legislation presently before Congress terminating Federal supervision of American Indian Affairs in the State of (EPT IENA, 34.5 28:1 | 37.4 
QUESTIONS OF LOCAL INTEREST 
(The will be af subjects do not require Federal action, but as a homeowner and taxpayer in our community, Iam vitally interested in them and hope 
you will 
Do you believe— 
32. Phe Los Angeles Dod baseball team should be allowed ahead under present agreement wi ity of Angeles to build their 
park and a other betete in Chavez Ravine? sae oe = oe s . ͤ OR 43.3 12.0 
33. There should be a merger of the city and county governments to avoid wasteful duplication 88.0 4.9 
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Hébert Reply to Dechert 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 12, 1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
wish to include a letter written by the 
Honorable F. Epwarp HÉBERT in reply to 
a letter by Robert Dechert, General 
Counsel of the Department of Defense: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1958. 
Mr. ROBERT DECHERT, 
General Counsel, Department of De- 
fense, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DecHertT: Thank you very much 
for sending me the copy of your letter to 
PAUL CUNNINGHAM in connection with the 
remarks which I had inserted in the Recorp 
following our debate on last Sunday. 

I did not intend to continue the debate on 
a unilateral basis, but I thought it only fair 
to point out the difficulty confronting those 
of us who disagree with the dangerous lan- 
guage of the President’s reorganization plan, 
as well as the gag rule on at the Pentagon 
for those who disagree with the proposal. 

I am rather amazed at your letter, how- 
ever, but I am glad you wrote as you did 
because it points out most vividly exactly 
what I have been trying to say. The lan- 
guage which I refer to as most inappropriate 
and was not the language which 
you used on the show Sunday, but the lan- 
guage which you used before the Reserve 
Officers Association on the previous night, 
the text of which I note you did not include 
in your letter to Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Don’t 
you think it would have been only fair to 
quote the article to which I had referred, 
and which I read on the show? In my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD I at- 
tempted to correct what I understood you 
to accept as an unfair newspaper report in 
that you were quoted out of context. Now 
I haye your letter complaining about my 
statement, in which you quote me out of 
context. 

Your comments to Mr. CUNNINGHAM are 
adroitly phrased so as to indicate that I 
was describing your language on the show 
as “most inappropriate and shocking,” when 
you know as a matter of fact I was referring 
to what you admitted you had said to the 
Reserve Officers Association. I have reread 
my remarks in the Recorp and by the farth- 
est stretch of the imagination no other con- 
clusion can be drawn that I considered 
most inappropriate and shocking your re- 
marks about the Marines and Navy before 
the Reserve Officers Association. I do not 
appreciate but I do understand your desire 
to explain away your most inappropriate 
and shocking language against two branches 
of the armed services who are prohibited 
from defending themselves against your 
attack. 

I note with interest you make no com- 
ment in your letter to Mr. CUNNINGHAM 
about these paragraphs in my statement: 

“In one instance I pointed out to him 
that the Defense Department, through the 
technique of withholding appropriated 
funds, had reduced the fighting combat 
strength of the Marines from 200,000 to 
188,000. He replied that the Navy Depart- 
ment had made the reduction, I insisted 
that it was the Defense Department and 
not the Navy. 
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“Following the debate I checked with the 
proper authorities and was informed that it 
was the Defense Department and not the 
Navy Department which had reduced the 
combat strength of the Marines.” 

Apparently it was not convenient to your 
purpose to admit that you had made a mis- 
statement of fact in this instance. 

Of course I do not desire to continue any 
debate on this subject, but I do intend to 
keep the record straight as consistently and 
as positively as I can. In this connection I 
have written Mr. Joseph McCaffrey asking 
him for a full transcript of the debate which 
I shall insert in the Recorp. In the event 
he does not have the transcript to which 
you refer I respectfully request that you 
give me the full transcript and I will put it 
in the Recorp without comment, and let 
everybody read what the facts are and what 
was actually said and not said. 

I am, of course, sending copy of this letter 
to PAUL CUNNINGHAM. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Cordially yours, 
F. Epw. HÉBERT, 


Laos Celebrates 11th Anniversary of 
Constitution Day, May 11, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 12, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
11, 1958, Laos celebrated her 11th an- 
niversary of Constitution Day. In rec- 
ognition of the occasion I wish to extend 
warm greetings to His Majesty Sisavang 
Vong, King of Laos, His Excellency 
Ourot R. Souvannavong, Ambassador of 
Laos, and to the Lao people. 

It is not a small matter for a nation 
to embark upon the task of building up 
prosperity and happiness, of undertak- 
ing to assure peace and progress, and of 
assuming the responsibilities of insuring 
to its peoples freedom and liberty. When 
we look back at our own history in the 
fitful decade after independence, it is 
easier to appreciate the uncertainties 
that have affected Laos during her first 
11 years as a free and sovereign nation. 
That Laos has survived and flourished 
and that she has managed to improve 
her living standards even slightly, is a 
tribute to the hardiness and persever- 
ance of which the Lao people can be 
proud. 

Believing that they must take the larg- 
er part of the responsibility in helping 
themselves and their nation to catch up 
with the rest of the world, the Laotian 
people are pulling themselves up by their 
bootstraps. But the road ahead to eco- 
nomic viability is long and uncertain. 
Because of Lao pride and real efforts 
at self-help, considerable attention is 
warranted in this country to see that 
she gets the public and private assist- 
ance she needs, 

Apart from congratulations to Laos on 
her 11th anniversary of Constitution 
Day, what is required from the United 
States perhaps even more than contin- 
ued help, is a hard look at the long-range 
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realities. It means appreciation of the 
importance of Laos to the free world 
and a willingness to keep this impor- 
tance foremost in our thinking and plan- 
ning. Although Laos has a population 
of only 2 million, her friendship for the 
Free World is valued. The weakening of 
this friendship not only would be a ma- 
jor propaganda defeat but would weaken 
the position of adjoining anti-Commu- 
nist states in the area. 


National Allergy Month 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 12, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a joint resolution au- 
thorizing the President to issue a proc- 
lamation designating the month begin- 
ning August 15 and ending September 
15 as National Allergy Month. Its pur- 
pose is to urge the people of this Nation 
to cooperate in the fight for the prevyen- 
tion, treatment, and cure of allergic 
illness and to invite the communities of 
the United States to observe such month 
with appropriate ceremonies and activ- 
ities. 

Allergies afflict an estimated 17 million 
persons in the United States. Some idea 
of what a staggering burden this repre- 
sents can be gained if we remember that 
this figure approximates the combined 
populations of our four largest cities: 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
Philadelphia. Stated another way, the 
number of people in this country who 
suffer from some form of allergy is equal 
to the total population of the following 
States: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. Thus we 
see why allergies rank third in preva- 
lence among the chronic diseases, out- 
numbered only by cardiovascular disease 
and the arthritic disorders. 

The burden which the allergic dis- 
eases place on our people is heavy in- 
deed. These disorders include such con- 
ditions as asthma, hay fever, eczema, 
allergic headache, abnormal reactions to 
drugs, and many others. In addition, 
allergic factors are increasingly under 
suspicion in connection with chronic 
conditions such as heart ailments, hear- 
ing loss, ulcerative colitis, kidney dis- 
orders, and connective-tissue diseases. 
Allergies also complicate many parasitic 
infestations. 

One of the most striking character- 
istics of human allergy is the diversity of 
its causes. They include, for example, 
inhaled materials such as plant pollens 
and molds; ingested substances such as 
food and drugs; injected materials such 
as antitoxins made from animal serum; 
and contact substances ranging from 
metals and plastics to dyes and a wide 
variety of chemicals, 
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Industrial progress has intensified the 
problem of allergy. There is widespread 
evidence of sensitization to industrial 
chemical agents, including the constantly 
increasing number of new compounds 
used in our modern technology. 

Investigators who are studying these 
problems state that allergic contact skin 
disease is one of the more common dis- 
eases in industry today. It is frequently 
seen, for example, among workers who 
handle dyes and dye intermediates, 
photographic developers, rubber accel- 
erators and antioxidants, soaps, mercury 
solutions, plants and plant derivatives, 
insecticides, plastics, and antibiotics. 

Many allergy sufferers periodically lose 
time from work, reducing our industrial 
productivity, and some become perma- 
nently disabled. A survey of this prob- 
lem in the soap industry was recently 
completed by the Association of Ameri- 
can Soap and Glycerine Producers. The 
study, covering 141 plants employing 
429,000 persons, showed that 26 percent 
of the employees were exposed to poten- 
tial skin irritants every day. Of this 26 
percent, at least one-third picked up 
some form of skin disease; many of these 
were of allergic origin. 

About 3 million persons in the United 
States suffer from asthma, which ranks 
as the most serious and important of 
the allergic disorders. This disease is 
characterized by attacks of choking, 
shortness of breath, coughing, and 
wheezing. In some it occurs only at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, in others at 
fairly long intervals, while in many it 
is a daily problem. Many of these cases 
are in young children. The extent of 
the asthma problem is not fully appre- 
ciated. Few people realize, for example, 
that crippling lung conditions due to 
asthma are many times more common 
than crippling from poliomyelitis. 

The most prevalent allergic disease is 
hay fever, a nasal allergy produced by 
Seasonal substances such as pollen and 
molds. Hay fever can also be produced 
the year around by materials such as 
house dust and animal dandruff. Un- 
treated, the condition often develops in- 
to asthma. 

The economic cost from loss of work 
by the affected individual is enormous. 
It has been estimated that about one- 
third of hay fever victims are bread win- 
ners and that the average loss from work 
is about 7 days. This gives us a figure 
of 16 million man-days lost. Stated an- 
other way, it would take over 40,000 peo- 
ple working for an entire year to make 
up the work left undone by hay fever 
sufferers. 

The antibiotics and new drugs so es- 
sential to modern medical practice have 
likewise introduced additional problems 
of drug hypersensitivity. ‘Those who 
have studied reactions following anti- 
biotic administration are convinced that 
the number and severity of such reac- 
tions have been on the increase for sev- 
eral years, 

An editorial in a recent issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation stated that about 2% million 
pounds of antibiotics were produced in 
the United States in 1956. Of the 17 
different antibiotics available to physi- 
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cians, penicillin accounted for 25 percent 
of the total produced. 

The Journal states that a study was 
recently made of case histories of drug 
reactions reported as severe by the physi- 
cian or hospital involved. The results 
showed that penicillin was involved in 
80 percent (2,517 out of 2,995 cases) of 
all reactions reviewed. 

“The great majority of severe peni- 
cillin reactions,” reports the Journal, 
“were of the anaphylactoid shock type, 
with a fatality rate of 9 percent. No 
deaths occurred in the cases of anaphy- 
lactoid reaction involving orally admin- 
istered penicillin, while there were 63 
deaths following intramuscular injection 
of this drug in 611 cases, Sixteen ana- 
phylactoid reactions with two deaths 
were associated with other antibiotics. 
The incidence of anaphylactoid reactions 
increased during the 3 years covered by 
this survey: 179 cases in 1954, 231 in 
1955, and 301 in 1956.” 

No one would question the fact that 
penicillin has saved many thousands of 
lives in the past decade, and this reduc- 
tion in mortality and in complications 
of disease have affected the lives of mil- 
lions. Nevertheless, the allergic prob- 
lems posed by these widely used thera- 
peutic agents are serious and deserve ex- 
tensive study. 

Many other examples might be cited 
of the growing importance of allergy as 
@ major health problem. In this area, 
needs are varied and pressing. Most 
medical schools, for example, still pre- 
sent inadequate teaching in allergy to 
medical students. And many physicians 
could benefit from specialized training 
in this field. Still others should be en- 
couraged to seek careers in allergy re- 
search, 

What is being done to help the mil- 
lions of Americans suffering from al- 
lergic diseases? To begin with, a new 
voluntary organization, the Allergy 
Foundation of America, has been estab- 
lished under the sponsorship of the two 
national professional societies, the 
American Academy of Allergy and the 
American College of Allergists. This 
agency was formed 5 years ago and has 
done much to bring to the American 
people a deeper awareness of allergy as 
a major health problem. 

The allergy foundation has initiated 
a program of student scholarships, 
established fellowships for training spe- 
cialists and investigators, and has pub- 
lished a number of pamphlets on various 
aspects of allergic disease. This pro- 
gram is complemented by the additional 
support which the Federal Government 
is now supplying through an expanded 
program of research and training sup- 
ported by the National Institutes of 
Health, research arm of the Public 
Health Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This year the Allergy Foundation of 
America plans to sponsor National Al- 
lergy Month, August 15-September 15, 
The purpose of this observance is to dis- 
seminate as widely as possible informa- 
tion concerning allergy as a growing 
health problem and how it can be com- 
batted through support of basic research 
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and the development of better methods 
of treatment and control. To this end 
the joint resolution which I have today 
introduced in collaboration with Senator 
Hit will seek to obtain presidential proc- 
lamation urging Americans to back this 
program through voluntary gifts and 
services in their communities. 


A Bill To Permit Small Business To Com- 
pete on the Same Price Terms as Large 
Firms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 12, 1958 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, as 
every Member of this House knows, the 
small-business man is the foundation 
and backbone of our industrial system 
of free enterprise. Yet today the small- 
business men of this country are the for- 
gotten men of this decade. It is alarm- 
ing to me to see the number of small 
businesses that have gone out of busi- 
ness in a period of record prosperity. 

During the past few months I have 
received hundreds of letters from small- 
business men in my district requesting 
that Congress do something to help them 
with their problems. One of the specific 
things they ask for was for Congress to 
enact a national fair trade law so as to 
protect them against rampant cut-price 
practices. Because of my intense inter- 
est in the welfare of these small-busi- 
ness men I introduced H. R. 11264, a fair 
trade bill which is designed to permit 
small business to compete on the same 
price terms as large firms. I feel sure 
that if this legislation is enacted into 
law, it will stop the present price war as 
exemplified by the price war that fol- 
lowed an announcement by General 
Electric. This, I believe will save the 
small businesses of our country from 
being forced into bankruptcy. 

Hearings have been completed on this 
legislation. In order that my colleagues 
may have my views on this most impor- 
tant legislation I include my testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Commerce 
and Finance of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee on May 
6, 1958: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. TORBERT H. MACDONALD, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE EIGHTH 
DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Sub- 

committee on Commerce and Finance, I am 
grateful for the opportunity extended to me 
by your committee to present my views on 
my bill, H. R. 11264, which amends the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, so as to equalize 
rights in the distribution of identified mer- 
chandise. 

Throughout our history, the American 
people have pinned their faith on two great 
principles, the principle of a free competitive 
economic system as the mainspring of the 
progress of our people and the principle of 


fair play. Both of these find legal expression 
in the antitrust laws which have set the 


rules for healthy competition for nearly 70 
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years. Of course, these laws have had to 
be modified and expanded as economic con- 
ditions and marketing practices were 
changed, as new problems for manufacturers 
and distributors arose. We stand at such a 
point today. Fair trade has been under- 
mined to such a point that it has become 
almost totally ineffective. We must take 
vigorous steps to make it function as it 
should as a strong weapon against unfair 
competition. 

The fair-trade legislation of the various 
States, backed by the Federal fair-trade law, 
popularly known as the McGuire Act, was 
introduced in most States in the thirties. 
It was designed particularly to protect small 
retailers from the ruthless and unfair com- 
petitive practice of chainstores and other 
large retail outlets of using a well-known 
trademarked article as a loss leader. These 
merchants were selling such articles often 
at or even below cost, in order to attract 
customers who then could be charged higher 
prices on other goods once they had been 
lured into the store. Under the fair-trade 
laws of most States, once a manufacturer 
had signed an agreement with a single re- 
tailer within the State not to sell at retail 
the trademarked product of the manufac- 
turer below a specified price, no dealer in 
the State is permitted to sell this trade- 
marked product at any lower price. The first 
such law was passed in California in 1931. 
The number of such State laws increased 
rapidly to the point where all States except 
Missouri, Texas, and Vermont (and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) had fair-trade laws on 
the statute books. However, in recent years 
in numerous court cases, the nonsigner 
clause in the fair-trade laws—which binds 
a retailer not to sell a trademarked item at 
less than stipulated price even if he did not 
sign a contract to this effect himself—has 
been challenged. In 18 States, the State 
supreme courts declared this nonsigner 
clause unconstitutional. This has naturally 
seriously weakened the effectiveness of fair 
trade even in those States where the courts 
have upheld State fair trade acts. 

A second blow to fair trade, following these 
actions by State courts, was the announce- 
ment by a considerable number of manufac- 
turers that they were abandoning fair-trade 
price policies. Of these, the announcement 
of General Electric Co., long a stalwart sup- 
porter of fair trade, on February 26 of this 
year was the most serious, particularly since 
it was quickly followed by similar announce- 
ments by such varied companies as Sun- 
beam Corp., Schick Corp., Toastmaster divi- 
sion of McGraw-Edison, Inc., Ronson Corp., 
and Royal McBee Corp., makers of Royal type- 
writers. The General Electric announcement 
was so significant that I should like to quote 
two paragraphs from it: 

“Court after court has expressed its lack 
of sympathy with fair trade, and its disagree- 
ment with the legislative judgment which 
led to the passage of the fair-trade laws. A 
total of 14 State supreme courts have also 
declared their statutes unconstitutional in 
whole orin part. These decisions, combined 
with Missouri, Texas, Vermont, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia where fair-trade acts were 
never passed, create a total of 18 vast and 
commercially important non-fair-trade areas 
which adjoin fair-trade States and greatly 
compound the difficulties of equitable en- 
forcement at their borders. Moreover, mail- 
order businesses, operating from the shelter 
of these non-fair-trade areas, recently have 
been permitted toriddle the pricestructureof 
fair-trade States by advertising, offering for 
sale and selling products to residents of these 
States below fair-trade prices, Finally, in 
some fair-trade States it has become increas- 
ingly difficult to secure adequate penalties 
to enforce compliance. Not infrequently 
punishment for violations of an injunction is 
either refused, or is so mild it does not serve 
as a deterrent in the future. 
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“All these facts are clearly evidence from 
our study of the recent trend of the over 
3,000 fair trade cases instituted by us in 
the past 5 years, the thousands upon thou- 
sands of investigations undertaken, tabu- 
lated and acted upon, and the hundreds 
of contempt proceedings brought to enforce 
compliance with court orders. Current ex- 
perience shows that despite the magnitude 
of these continuous efforts, we can no longer 
uniformly establish and effectively protect 
our fair trade price structure in the manner 
originally contemplated by the fair trade 
laws. As a consequence, those who have 
signed fair trade contracts or voluntarily 
observed our fair trade prices have been 
placed in an untenable competitive posi- 
tion. This is especially true when they are 
located adjacent to the non-fair-trade areas 
or in States where violators have freely 
flaunted court injunctions or to which they 
have targeted mail-order operation.” 

This quotation indicates very clearly, it 
seems to me the crucial problems involved 
for small companies the country over as a 
result of these court decisions and the con- 
sequent loss of faith in fair trade by manu- 
facturers and dealers alike. Particularly 
now, in a period of recession, we must fear 
more than ever that many companies will 
become increasingly ruthless and unscrupu- 
lous merchandising their products. Small 
business is gravely imperiled. We have be- 
come aware that, week after week, the num- 
ber of business failures has been increasing. 
In March of this year business failures 
totaled 1,495, 21 percent above February, 12 
percent above March 1957, and higher than 
any month since 1933, except for January 
1939. Over half of these failures, 750 in all, 
were in the retail trades. This compares to 
672 retail failures in March 1956. In addi- 
tion to this rise in the number of business 
failures should be mentioned the continued 
increase in the number of mergers in busi- 
ness, whereby small firms are swallowed up 
and power of large business is extended. 

A crisis is at hand and prompt action is 
imperative if we are going to reverse these 
ominous trends. If my bill is enacted into 
law it will provide businessmen with the 
assurance they need that the brand mer- 
chandise which is the small-business man’s 
bread and butter will not be used as unfair 
loss leaders by their giant competitors. 
H. R. 11264 is designed to restore fair trade 
to its rightful place as a protective shield for 
small business. 

My bill makes a fresh approach to the 
problem of fair trade. In contrast to the 
earlier fair-trade legislation which has pre- 
cipitated such an endless series of court 
controversies, the current bill does not re- 
quire either a signed fair-trade contract or 
the operation of the nonsigner clause. In- 
stead this bill provides specifically that the 
manufacturer or distributor of trademarked 
or trade-name merchandise, called a pro- 
prietor (i. e., one who identifies merchan- 
dise manufactured or distributed by him by 
the use of his trademark or trade name), 
may lawfully “establish and control by ac- 
tual notice to his distributors stipulated or 
minimum resale prices of his merchandise 
in commerce which is in free, open com- 
petition with articles of the same general 
class produced by others. He may so estab- 
lish schedules of resale prices differentiated 
with reference to any criteria not otherwise 
unlawful. Such schedules may be changed 
from time to time by actual notice to dis- 
tributors having acquired his merchandise 
with actual notice of any established resale 
price.” This is the heart and soul of the 
act. 

Let us examine this a little further. Actu- 
ally this act, although providing a new legal 
framework for fair trade, is not creating a 
precedent by giving manufacturers a right 
to establish resale prices on their own 
brands. This right already exists for many 
manufacturers who choose to adopt certain 
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methods of distribution, such as maintain- 
ing their own retail outlets, adopting dealer 
franchises, or consignment selling. This bill 
simply extends this right to manufacturers 
who sell their brands primarily through the 
thousands and thousands of small independ- 
ent retail stores throughout the length and 
breadth of this land. 

This is, I would add, purely permissive 
legislation. It does not require any manu- 
facturer to establish resale prices on his 
trademarked products. Some undoubtedly 
will; others will not; and there will be 
competition between both. 

I want to stress that word, “competition.” 
You will note that this bill provides for the 
right to maintain specified retail prices only 
where such merchandise is in free open 
competition with articles of the same general 
class produced by others. Thus a manu- 
facturer with a monopoly in a product may 
not establish a resale price enforceable 
under this law. 

In short this bill merely permits manu- 
facturers of trademarked products to estab- 
lish and enforce on a national scale specified 
prices on such products by the simple device 
of providing notice to the dealer of such 
minimum prices. Such notice may be im- 
parted by mail, or through advertising, or 
through notice attached to merchandise or 
its containers, or imparted orally. 

If such a resale price established by the 
manufacturer were violated, any person suf- 
fering or reasonably anticipating damage 
from such violations of established resale 
prices could sue in any State or Federal court 
of competent jurisdiction. This could be a 
competitor of the retailer violating this law, 
or even the manufacturer of the trade- 
marked article, 

This legislation will, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced, help counterbalance the economic 
forces which are operating constantly to 
grind down to extinction the small, inde- 
pendent retailer. It will help the small- 
business man compete against his large 
competitor. It will encourage young men of 
initiative who want to run their own busi- 
ness to go into business for themselves with- 
out the fear of being crushed by overwhelm- 
ing competition before they are fairly 
started. It would help well-run small busi- 
nesses to survive and prosper by curbing the 
price wars that turn popular brands into 
profitless goods that no one wants to handle. 

We have seen in the past few weeks a lot 
of reports that fair trade is, if not already 
dead and buried, at least in a very perilous 
state and unlikely to survive much longer. 
It will be a sad day, I am convinced, if fair 
trade is permitted to disappear. In fact, I 
am thoroughly persuaded that we must not 
merely prevent fair trade from dying, but 
through legislation such as I have intro- 
duced bring fair trade to the point where 
it can truly operate effectively and efficiently 
as an integral part of our body of antitrust 
law designed to prevent unfair competition, 
stimulate our free economy, and help this 
country grow. Therefore, I commend this 
bill to this committee and strongly urge its 
approval. 


Maintenance Increase for Rural Carriers 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 


Speaker, I regret that a short stay in the 
hospital prevented me from being in the 
Chamber when the House acted on S. 
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3050 last week. I was very pleased to 
note that not one Member spoke against 
this legislation, which certainly indi- 
cates the clear recognition by all con- 
cerned of the need for this very neces- 
sary adjustment in compensation of 
rural carriers. 

A i-cent-a-mile increase in mileage 
expense and an increase in the minimum 
compensation to $3.50 per day are only 
fair in view of the increased costs which 
rural carriers must bear. It was 7 years 
ago this summer when these carriers re- 
ceived their last adjustment, and there 
can be no argument about the need for 
at least the increase as provided in 
S. 3050. 

I was happy to be present in our Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee when 
this legislation came before us, and to 
add my vote in support of this legisla- 
tion. I regret that I was unable to add 
my voice to those speaking for this bill 
when it was before the House. 

Our colleagues in the other body have, 
in their wisdom, acted speedily on this 
measure. It has the full support of the 
National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, a group which certainly knows the 
needs of our faithful carriers. 


Rumanian Independence Day 
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OF OHIO 
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Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, May 10 
is a day warmly remembered in the 
hearts of American citizens of Rumanian 
descent. Selected as Rumanian Inde- 
pendence Day, May 10 stands for the 
achievement of national unity, freedom, 
and independence. In my own city of 
Cleveland, as indeed elsewhere through- 
out the Nation, the day is commemorated 
by an inspiring public rally, attended by 
the many friends of Rumania. 

Regrettably, the people of Rumania 
cannot join in public observance of this 
historic date as their Communist masters 
forbid demonstrations in the cause of 
freedom. The Communist regime has 
endeavored to expunge this sacred day 
from Rumania’s proud history. No 
longer can her people sing their national 
anthem or raise the Rumanian flag on 
independence day. Celebrations have 
been shifted by the Communists from the 
10th to the 9th of May, the anniversary 
of a Soviet victory, in order to alter the 
significance of this memorable day. 
Although flags are raised on the ninth, 
the Rumanian people celebrate in their 
hearts the following day, patiently 
awaiting restoration of their freedom. 

During their long history Rumanians 
have always stood up against aggression 
and repression. They have been op- 
pressed many times before, but their will 
remains unbroken. Through these dark 
years of Communist domination, the 
Rumanian people have kept alive their 
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courage and their faith. They know that 
freedom cannot be destroyed. 

Our Government does not accede to 
the Kremlin’s wish that the status quo 
be finally accepted in regard to Eastern 
European nations and peoples. The 
United States rejects the permanent en- 
slavement of Rumania and other states 
by the Communists, and looks forward 
with them to the day when they will 
again live in freedom and independence. 
With Rumanians everywhere we join in 
prayer to Almighty God that that day 
will not be far distant. 


Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, 
of California, Before Southern Cali- 
fornia United Press Editors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 12, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the address I delivered before the South- 
ern California United Press Association 
Editors at Ojai, Calif., on Saturday even- 
ing. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND BE- 
FORE THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA UNITED 
Press EDITORS, OJAI, CALIF., May 10, 1958 
Fellow members of the fourth estate and 

fellow Californians, it is a great privilege to 

be with you here tonight at Ojai for this 
meeting of the Southern California United 

Press Association Editors. 

The world we live in continues to grow 
smaller and smaller and our vision and per- 
spective becomes larger and larger. As mem- 
bers of a proud profession that seeks to mir- 
ror these changing times, our responsibility 
in reporting and interpreting local, State, 
national, and international events of public 
concern and interest grows correspondingly 
greater. 

This afternoon I participated in the dedi- 
cation ceremonies of the National Pacific 
Missile Range at Point Arguello. 

Looking out over the broad expanses of the 
Pacific Ocean, where in the near future our 
expectations in the critical field of missile 
development will run the cycle of temporary 
setbacks and success, it brought back to mind 
the history of our golden State when ad- 
mitted into the American Union with 95,000 
people in 1860 and what has since developed 
here. 

We have always sought new horizons. Our 
State and its people have never been wedded 
to the status quo or ruled by the dead hand 
of the past. 

Each generation of Californians has desired 
to leave to their children an even better land 
than they themselves found. 

This is still our challenge and our oppor- 
tunity. 

Californians must never lose the pioneer- 
ing spirit of the Argonauts, if our State is to 
remain the land of opportunity and become 
the leading State among the 48 in the Nation. 

In 8 years we will have 18 million people 
living and working inside our State borders. 
By 1970, only 12 years from now, we will have 
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far over 20 million residents as citizens of 
California. And to prepare for a harmonious 
integration of this infiux, we cannot postpone 
or delay our decisions indefinitely. 

One statistic of growth in which Califor- 
nians will not take pride is the fact that 
California led the Nation in major crimes last 
year—a total of 299,864. 

The increase in crime rate from 1950 to 
1957 was 77 percent. Our population during 
that same period increased 32 percent. 

During this period the attorney general has 
been the chief law officer of California with 
more power than any State attorney general 
in the Nation. 

The State narcotic bureau is also under 
his supervision and administrative respon- 
sibility. 

In the critical controversy of water de- 
velopment, in the field of a solvent fiscal 
structure, in the need for our expanding 
educational facilities, in business develop- 
ment, in sound labor conditions, in welfare 
programs, in highway, hospital and recre- 
ational expansion, in government efficiency 
and economy, in crime and narcotics control, 
the responsibility of the next Governor of 
this State is great and the people must be 
told that the decisions will not be easy nor 
will the burdens be light. 

There is certainly no pat panacea for the 
complex, troublesome, and arduous problems 
that face our growing State. 

During my service in the State assembly 
and State senate, in my experience as a 
newspaperman, during my 13 years in the 
United States Senate, and as either ma- 
jority or minority leader in the 83d, 84th, 
and 85th Congresses, I have been intimately 
involved in working out programs and solu- 
tions in the areas comparable to those to 
which I have just referred. 

I have worked with Republicans and 
Democrats in both the legislative and 
executive branches of our Government dur- 
ing two administrations. 

California has a vital interest in national 
und international affairs which, to a con- 
siderable extent, affect the future of our 
industry, our agriculture, and our commerce. 

The broad experience I have gained can 
be of great value to our State. It can bring 
to the Governor's office a broader under- 
standing of the problems of California 
which is an important and integral part 
of the entire Union. 

This understanding will contribute to the 
maximum development of many opportuni- 
ties contributing to advancement of our 
State’s vital interests. 

As a member of the State legislature, I 
played an active part in preserving our con- 
stitutional guaranties for the financial sup- 
port of our elementary and secondary school 
system, and in providing the funds that 
have made them effective. 

In 1933, when I went to the State legis- 
lature, the State had an unbalanced budget. 
As a member of the economy bloc we made 
substantial reductions in governmental 
costs. As a member of the joint tax com- 
mittee we recommended a revised revenue 
system which was approved by the people 
of California and met our basic require- 
ments for the next quarter of a century. 

As a member of the State senate, I was 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
drafted, and I subsequently handled on the 
floor, the first unemployment-insurance leg- 
islation enacted in this State. 

I supported, in the State legislature and 
in the United States Senate, social-security 
legislation for old-age assistance, vocational 
rehabilitation, aid to the blind, and child- 
care assistance. 

During my service in Sacramento I sup- 
ported legislation which assured every work- 
er the right to join a union of his choice. 
The legislation made illegal the so-called 
yellow-dog contract which had prevented a 
worker from haying that free choice, 
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As a State assemblyman, I cosponsored the 
antilynching legislation now on the statute 
books of this State. 

As Republican leader of the United States 
Senate, I moved to bring the civil-rights leg- 
islation before the Senate and took a lead in 
securing the passage of the first such bill in 
over 80 years, 

As a member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, I have cooperated with my Sen- 
ate colleagues and House Members, without 
regard to partisanship, to help advance sound 
and constructive flood control and reclama- 
tion projects. 

A partial list includes the Central Valley 
development, the Los Angeles flood-control 
projects, the Sacramento deep-water chan- 
nel, Folsom Dam, the Solano project, the 

Canal, the San Diego aqueduct, 
Crescent City Harbor, Cachuma Dam, Rich- 
mond Harbor, the Ventura project, San Diego 
Harbor and Mission Bay, Whittier Narrows 
Dam, the Cherry Valley Reservoir, flood con- 
trol along the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Rivers and the Coachella extension to the 
All-American Canal. 

As a Member of the Senate, I took an ac- 
tive part in the fight to restore to this and 
other coastal States the tidelands which had 
been taken from us under the New Deal doc- 
trine of Federal inherent powers overriding 
the right of the States. 

Both as a State legislator and as a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, I have been 
interested in the conservation of our water 
resources so vital to our future growth and 
development. 

I have consistently taken the position that 
the Federal Government must respect the 
water laws of the several States and should 
not, contrary to the letter and spirit of the 
reclamation law, attempt to put itself above 
the laws of California. 

There are a multitude of problems that 
will face the Governor of this State as he 
takes the oath of office next January. 

Among the most pressing will be: 

The fiscal condition of the State treasury 
and the budget problems for the future. 

Our State budget is approximately $2 bil- 
lion, the largest of any State in the Union. 

The reserve funds will haye been exhausted 
before the budget of the next governor be- 
comes operative. 

Our tax structure is one of the highest in 

the Nation both on a rate and per capita 
basis. 
Any major upward movement in State 
taxes would discourage new capital invest- 
ment in California and cause prospective 
industries to look elsewhere. 

The executive branch of the State govern- 
ment is in need of reorganization. Today 
we have a cumbersome structure of 8 con- 
stitutional offices, 24 departments, 128 
boards and commissions, and 46 independent 
agencies. 

There is costly duplication and there is 
not the coordination and the effective struc- 
ture our dynamic state needs to meet the 
problems of our time. As Governor I shall 
make recommendations to the legislature 
relative to such reorganization. 

I shall give my study and consideration to 
tax studies of the legislature prior to rec- 
ommending revisions in our State revenue 


system. 

My efforts shall be directed to balancing 
our State budget and preserving the sol- 
vency of our State so that we may meet our 
governmental, educational, and welfare needs 
within the capabilities of our people to sup- 
port the same. 

Yet our revenue now falls $110 million 
short of meeting expenditures. By 1959-60 
the revenue deficiency may run to more than 
$200 million. 

This is before we face up the priority 
problems of water and schools. 

If the sales-income tax initiative should 
be approved it would cause annually a net 
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loss of approximately $36 million to be 
added to the deficit. 

This revenue loss would increase over the 
years. I was the first gubernatorial can- 
didate to take a public position in opposi- 
tion to this proposal. 

While we would be justified in bonding 
ourselves for needed capital investment in 
the State water and school construction pro- 
grams we could not safely go on spending 
more than we receive without damaging the 
credit of our State and the solvency of our 
governmental institutions. 

In my judgment, no such State water bond 
issue will be approved without the prior 
approval of a State constitutional amend- 
ment guaranteeing the southern part of our 
State (which would assume approximately 
60 percent of the obligation) that they 
would have a continuity of water supply 
comparable to their continuity of financial 
obligation. 

In addition the counties of origin will 
need constitutional assurance that their own 
present and future water needs for agricul- 
tural, industrial, and residential purposes 
will be equitably provided for. 

As President Grover Cleveland said: 
condition and not a theory confronts us.” 

I shall use my experience of 20 years as a 
legislator, who has worked with men of both 
parties, to end the stalemate and find areas 
of agreement between men of good will, 
North and South. We must press forward to 
the financing and building of our necessary 
State water projects. 

We just cannot afford another legislative 
session of deadlock, bitterness between sec- 
tions of the State, and acrimony between the 
executive and legislative arms of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Educational problems will be with us for 
the years ahead in this growing State. 

The State government is spending over 
$575 million a year in the primary and sec- 
ondary fields. 

Our public school enrollment has grown 
from 1 million in 1940 to 2,815,000 in 1958. 

By 1965 it has been estimated that it will 
approximate 4 million. 

School district bonded indebtedness has 
gone from $300 million in 1947 to $1,300 mil- 
lion in 1956. 

Since 1947 the State has authorized $635 
million in school bonds. Additional State 
credit will be needed to assist local districts 
of our classroom shortage is to be overcome. 

Last year 138,000 youngsters in grades 1 
through 8 were on double sessions, down from 
150,000 the year previous. However, there 
were more children in grades 1, 6, and 7 on 
double sessions. In 1957 22 counties reported 
no double sessions, 17 counties reported a de- 
crease in the number of youngsters involved, 
and 19 counties reported an increase. One 
county eliminated double sessions but six 
counties reported double sessions where they 
had none the previous year. Last year in 4 
counties there were 25,000 on double sessions 
in the junior high schools and high schools 
a drop from 31,000 in 7 counties last year. 

The efforts of the local districts to finance 
the needed expansion in the operation and 
maintenance of their schools is evidenced by 
the fact that 750 of the approximate 1,800 
districts in the State have voted to exceed 
their legal maximum tax rates, and 780 are 
at their legal maximum tax rates. The 295 
districts operating at less than their legal 
maximum tax rates enroll less than 250,000 
of the near 3 million students this year. 

I believe in, and unqualifiedly support, 
the right of every American worker to join 
a union, Any attempt to restrict the oppor- 
tunity of an employee to participate volun- 
tarily in a union, or to prevent a duly elected 
union organization from representing such 
employees in collective bargaining, will be 
vigorously opposed by me. 

I believe in the right of every union mem- 
ber to have a free volce in the administra- 
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tion and activities of his or her union, and 
if the union does not act in their best inter- 
ests, I believe in the right to withdraw from 
the union without losing employment. 

Legislation has been introduced by me in 
the Senate, and I support similar legislation 
in California, which will guarantee demo- 
cratic control by union members over the 
officers and activities of their respective 
unions. This legislation does the following: 

1. Guarantees the election of union off- 
cials by secret ballot. 

2. Provides for the recall of union officials 
who misuse their positions of trust and 
responsibility. 

3. Prevents conspiracies between manage- 
ment and union officials that work against 
the welfare of union members, 

4. Protects union members’ welfare and 
pension programs. 

5. Requires that where unions are per- 
mitted, under law, to represent all employ- 
ees in an industry or plant, all employees 
must be admitted into the union if they 
should desire union membership. 

6. Provides that union members shall have 
& voice in the conditions, terms, and dura- 
tion of strikes. 

7. Prevents arbitrary control over local 
unions of trustees appointed by national or 
international unions. 

8. Provides for regulation by union mem- 
bers of the actions of their unions on ques- 
tions of excessive union fees, assessments, 
or arbitrary actions. 

Because of the fight I made on the floor of 
the Senate 2 weeks ago, Congress will get 
an opportunity to pass some effective legis- 
lation this session. 

I believe that unions, in order to grow, 
prosper, and function effectively, must in- 
duce employees to become members of their 
organizations voluntarily and not by com- 
pulsion. 

No permanent progress has been achieved 
in our society, or in any other civilized na- 
tion, where people are compelled to belong 
to particular organizations in order to exist. 
The strength and contribution of our 
churches, parent-teachers associations, and 
fraternal, charitable, and civic organizations 
has been due to the free and willing partici- 
pation of our citizens. I believe in the right 
of an individual to decide, without coercion, 
his intention to become a member of a 
union. I also believe that if an individual 
decides not to support a responsible union 
which is working for his benefit, the union 
would continue to advance without his mem- 
bership. 

In voluntary organizations, there will al- 
ways be some individuals who will not par- 
ticipate in the activities of institutions work- 
ing in their behalf. But that is the price we 
must willingly pay for liberty. Its alternative 
is compulsion without cooperation. 

I therefore support the initiative proposal 
which will permit the people of California to 
vote on voluntary versus compulsory unton- 
ism. 

In my studies of the application of the 
partnership principle to the Trinity River 
project, careful consideration has been given 
to, (a) the staggering level of the public 
debt; (b) the priority of expanding national 
security needs; (c) present and future water 
needs of California; and (d) the economic 
analysis of Federal against partnership de- 
velopment of the Trinity power facilities. 

Development of the power facilities on 
other than a partnership basis would add to, 
not reduce, the construction and operating 
costs of the Trinity project. To be sure, a 
limited number of power consumers and Fed- 
eral agencies would benefit, but the mone- 
tary advantage to them would not offset the 
monetary advantages provided under the 
partnership plan. > 

Partnership development would benefit the 
taxpayers of California and the Nation as 
follows: (a) $56 million in construction 


costs; (b) at least $165 million additional net 
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revenue to the Central Valley project; (c) 
$83 million in tax revenues: Total, an esti- 
mated $304 million. Partnership develop- 
ment would also contribute to State, county, 
and local governments another $62 million 
in tax revenue. 

Benefits of the Trinity project, whether 
computed on a water rate, electric rate, or on 
a tax revenue basis, would be enjoyed by 
countless more Californians under partner- 
ship development of the power facilities 
rather than Federal development. 

There is ample precedent in California and 
elsewhere for private enterprise participation 
in the construction of power facilities at Fed- 
eral projects at no cost to the Government, 
whereby the purchase of the use of falling 
water in these joint operations assists in 
reducing Federal expenditures. 

I support the partnership plan for joint 
development of the Trinity project’s power 
facilities. I shall also support an amend- 
ment which will provide for periodic review 
by the Federal Power Commission of the pro- 
visions regulating rate payments to the Gov- 
ernment for use of falling water. 

Government alone cannot solve the eco- 
nomic problems of the Nation. Our free- 
enterprise system is still providing over 60 
million Americans with employment. 

We can best get our unemployed back to 
work by policies that will encourage the in- 
vestment of capital in industry, commerce, 
and agriculture. 

The road to rigid economic controls or to 
the Federal or State government getting into 
business will discourage, rather than improve, 
the economic climate. 


Liberation Day, Ethiopia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 12, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
5, 1958, Ethiopia observed her 17th an- 
niversary of Liberation Day. I wish to 
take this opportunity to extend warm 
and sincere felicitations to his imperial 
majesty Haile Selassie I, Emperor of 
Ethiopia, Mr. Kebbede Abbebe, chargé 
d’affaires ad interim of Ethiopia, and 
the Ethiopian people in recognition of 
that event, 

The sovereignty and independence 
which Ethiopia had enjoyed from time 
immemorial were wrested from her by 
the forces of tyranny and totalitarianism 
during the recent world holocaust. 
Alone against a towering enemy, Ethio- 
pia fought valiantly for its life and for 
the first time in 3,000 years she lost her 
independence. Thus, a short generation 
ago Ethiopia was the first victim of 
Fascist aggression, and Emperor Haile 
Selassie in his great speech to the League 
of Nations prophetically warned of the 
consequences of its failure to repel and 
punish Mussolini’s assault. 

Emperor Haile Selassie returned to his 
country on May 5, 1941—Liberation Day. 
In the years since liberation, Ethiopia 
has tenaciously striven to reconstruct the 
country by means of implementation of 
forward-looking policies which had been 
interrupted by the invasion and occupa- 
tion. Realizing that the old ways, includ- 
ing the absolute monarchy, must yield, 
the emperor is trying to bring about an 
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orderly transition. In 1955, Emperor 
Haile Selassie proclaimed a new constitu- 
tion. It called for elections to choose a 
chamber of deputies. This major step 
toward democracy—the parliamentary 
elections of September 1957—marked the 
first election in Ethiopia’s proud history. 

The emperor’s dream is to raise his 
15 million subjects out of centuries of 
darkness into the light of modern, 
healthy self-sufficiency. He knows this 
will be a long, difficult road. Ethiopia 
has achieved a remarkable degree of 
economic stability in a very short period 
of reconstruction. There is a definite 
pattern of development in the country 
and while her progress along the uphill 
road is slow, it is steady. 

The educational system is expanding. 
Six teacher-training schools are operat- 
ing, as against one 6 years ago. In 1955, 
1,000 students graduated from the eighth 
grade; in 1956, 2,000; in 1957, 3,000; 
and an even greater number is expected 
to graduate this year. Ambition for 
education has seized the people. A new 
agricultural college and farm, built and 
operated with United States assistance, 
has begun to change the face of the 
Ethiopian countryside. This is the 2- 
year-old Imperial Ethiopian College of 
Agricultural and Mechanical Arts. The 
million-dollar college was designed and 
built by Americans under the United 
States technical assistance program. 
Operation costs are jointly shared by the 
United States and the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Ethiopia. There exists a real 
thirst for knowledge. In the several 
educational programs conducted by the 
United States mission of Ethiopia—pub- 
lic health, nursing, vocational training, 
teaching—more applicants have been 
turned away than have been accepted 
because of the lack of facilities. 

Ancient Ethiopia is gradually moving 
into the modern world under the active 
guidance of Emperor Haile Selassie. He 
is anti-Communist, a believer in collec- 
tive security, and a friend of the United 
States. When the Communists struck in 
Korea, the emperor, true to his prin- 
ciples, sent troops from his imperial 
bodyguard which effectively contributed 
to the fighting forces there. Two years 
ago in the Suez and Hungarian crises, 
as on many other key issues in the 
United Nations, Ethiopia supported the 
United States position. We have for 
long enjoyed close and friendly relations 
with the Ethiopian Government and 
people based on mutual esteem and 
respect for each other’s traditions. 


Number of Women Elected to Congress 
Steadily Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 12, 1958 
Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, over the 
years the number of women who have 
been elected by their fellow citizens to 
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the Congress of the United States has 
slowly but steadily grown. 

Today there are 16 Congressional 
women, 1 in the Senate and 15 in the 
House of Representatives. This is the 
largest number of women who have ever 
served here at any one time. More than 
that, however, I have been especially 
struck by the fact that several of the 
present women Members are the first 
women ever to represent their districts 
and States in Washington. 

In each case, their’s was a precedent- 
shattering success. Taken together, Mr. 
Speaker, they indicate to me that many 
of the former obstacles to women’s par- 
ticipation in politics are gradually dis- 
appearing, that most Americans today 
are willing to consider the qualifications 
of all candidates for public office, and 
to make their decisions accordingly. 

I am sure that women ask only that 
they be considered, as far as politics is 
concerned, as good citizens with the 
same rights and responsibilities as all 
other citizens. And as candidates for 
public office, women ask only that their 
qualifications for office be judged on the 
same basis as all other candidates. 

The fact that women are well quali- 
fied, that their talents, and interests, 
and experience suit them frequently to 
make contributions of a high order, is 
demonstrated beyond doubt by the cali- 
ber of the women now serving as my 
e a in the House of Representa- 

ves. 

A review of their backgrounds, their 
interests, and the high spots of their 
service in the Congress is very much in 
order. 

i In alphabetical order, they are as fol- 
ows: 

Mrs. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH, of Georgia, 
is the only woman in the history of 
Georgia to have served twice in the State 
senate. She also served two terms in 
the Georgia House of Representatives. 
A talented politician, she enjoys the un- 
usual honor of serving on the 11-member 
executive committee of the Democratic 
National Committee, where she has been 
its assistant secretary since 1946. She 
is also the Democratic National Commit- 
teewoman from Georgia. 

Among her outstanding accomplish- 
ments were her efforts behind passage 
of the bill giving women the right to 
Serve on juries in her home State. 

She was elected to the 84th Congress 
and reelected to the 85th Congress in 
1956. She is a member of the House 
Public Works Committee. 

Educated at the University of Georgia 
and South Georgia College, she has also 
been active in the chamber of commerce, 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association, and 
the Women’s Club. 

Mrs. Frances P. Boiron, of Ohio, is 
the only woman from her State ever 
elected to Congress. She was first 
elected in 1940 to succeed her late hus- 
band and has been reelected each suc- 
ceeding term. A high-ranking member 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee, she 
has served there for 16 years and was 
chairman of its Subcommittee on Na- 
tional and International Movements, 
which in 1948 produced the authorita- 
tive report, Strategy and Tactics of 
World Communism, 
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In 1947 she became the first woman 
Member of Congress ever to head an 
official Congressional mission abroad; in 
this case a subcommittee inspection tour 
of the Near East. Her 1955 study tour 
of Africa, which covered 20,000 miles 
and 24 countries, was the most extensive 
such mission to Africa ever undertaken 
by a Member of Congress. 

President Eisenhower in 1953 ap- 
pointed her a delegate to the Eighth 
General Assembly of the United Nations, 
the first woman so to represent the Con- 
gress. 

Especially active in the field of nurs- 
ing, she helped pass legislation equaliz- 
ing Army nurses’ pay with that of other 
officers; she authored the act creating 
the Cadet Nurse Corps; she has endowed 
the Frances P. Bolton School of Nursing 
at Western Reserve University in Cleve- 
land; she helped establish the Army 
School of Nursing at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital in Washington during World War I; 
and she has introduced legislation pro- 
viding traineeships for graduate nurses 
and commissioning men nurses in the 
Armed Forces Reserves. 

She has been awarded many honorary 
degrees and received many awards. An 
officer of the French Legion of Honor, 
she is also a member of several civic and 
political organizations. 

Mrs. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH, of 
Tilinois, also succeeded her late husband 
in the House. Elected in 1950, she has 
been reelected three times and is pres- 
ently serving on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

In keeping with her special interest in 
matters of foreign policy, she spent 
4 months in Europe in 1949 studying 
conditions in displaced persons’ camps 
and German youth activities under the 
United States Army. She has studied 
the restrictive effects of British Labor 
Government policies, and, as a member 
of the Subcommittee on the Far East 
and Pacific, she journeyed in 1953 more 
than 31,000 miles investigating matters 
in Korea, Japan, Formosa, the Philip- 
pines, Indochina, Burma, and other east- 
ern countries. 

She is also particularly interested in 
legislation affecting education, health, 
and the protection of children. 

A Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Welles- 
ley College, she also taught a year at 
the Massachusetts college and has 
served as President of the college’s Na- 
tional Alumnae Association. Until her 
marriage in 1918, she served as consult- 
ing psychologist to the State Charities 
Aid Association in New York City. She 
has been active in other welfare and 
children’s work, and has served as presi- 
dent of the Congressional Club in Wash- 
ington, 

Mrs. KATHRYN E. Grananan, of Penn- 
sylvania, was elected to the House to fill 
the unexpired term of her late husband 

~in the 84th Congress, and was reelected 
to the 85th Congress, the first Congress- 
woman from Philadelphia. She is a 
member of the Government Operations 
Committee and the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

A graduate of Mount St. Joseph’s 
College, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, she 
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was supervisor of public assistance in 
the auditor general’s department and 
liaison. officer between this department 
and the department of public assistance 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
prior to her marriage. 

She is chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Women’s Democratic Club 
of Philadelphia, vice president of the 
board of St. Francis Country House for 
Convalescents, a member of the national 
board of the Women’s Medical College, 
of the American Legion Auxiliary, and 
of the Catholic War Veterans Auxiliary. 
She is also active in other charitable 
and civic organizations. 

Mrs. EDITH Green, of Oregon, is sery- 
ing her second term in the House, where 
she is a member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor and the House Ad- 
ministration Committee. 

Her fields of special legislative inter- 
est include: equal pay for equal work, 
minimum wage, establishment of a bu- 
reau of older persons, union welfare, and 
pension funds, juvenile delinquency, and 
various amendments to the Immigration 
Act. Three bills introduced by her dur- 
ing the 84th Congress were enacted into 
law: the Library Services Act, the 
Alaska mental health bill, and an in- 
crease in the disability benefits for 
longshoremen. 

A teacher in Oregon schools for 14 
years, she also did commercial radio 
work, was program director of the Oregon 
Cancer Society, and director of public re- 
lations for the Oregon Education Asso- 
ciation. In 195€ she was chosen to re- 
ceive the B’nai B'rith brotherhood award. 

She is a graduate of the University of 
Oregon, attended Willamette University, 
did graduate work at Stanford Univer- 
sity, and received an honorary doctor of 
laws degree from the University of Alas- 
ka. She is a member of various civic 
and other organizations. 

Mrs. MartHa W. GRIFFITHS, of Mich- 
igan, is also serving her second term in 
the House, and was the first woman elect- 
ed to Congress from Michigan’s 17th 
Congressional District. She is a member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
and the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

She served in the Michigan State Leg- 
islature from 1949 to 1952, during which 
time she won the acclaim of the capitol 
press corps as one of Michigan’s 10 best 
legislators. She was the first woman 
ever appointed recorder and judge of the 
recorder’s court, a criminal court in the 
city of Detroit. Her work on the bench 
won her commendation by the city coun- 
cil and the Detroit Free Press as Woman 
of Achievement for the year 1953. 

Her husband is Mr. Hicks G. Griffiths, 
an attorney in Detroit. 

Following graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, she received her law 
degree from the University of Michigan 
and was admitted to the practice of law 
in Michigan in 1941. She joined the De- 
troit Ordnance District after the out- 
break of World War II, where she served 
as a contract negotiator. In 1946 she 
opened her own law office and was ad- 
mitted to practice before the United 
States Supreme Court on May 19, 1955. 
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She is a member of, and legal adviser 
for, the Business and Professional Wom- 
en's Clubs of Michigan, and a member 
of various professional, civic, and other 
organizations. 

Mrs. CECIL Murray HARDEN, of Indiana, 
is presently serving her fifth term in the 
House, having been elected first in No- 
vember 1948. She is a member of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
and the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

A top official in the Republican Party 
nationally, she was first elected a pre- 
cinct vice committeewoman in 1932. 
Since that time, she has served as dis- 
trict and county vice chairman for Foun- 
tain County—1938-50; Republican na- 
tional committeewoman from Indiana— 
1944—present; a member of the arrange- 
ments committee for the 1948 Republican 
National Convention; a delegate at large 
to the 1948, 1952, and 1956 Republican 
National Conventions; and, since 1952, a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Republican National Committee. 

She was born in Covington, Ind., and 
still makes that community her home. 
After a public-school education there, she 
attended Indiana University and re- 
turned later to teach in the county and 
city school systems. 

An active leader in community affairs, 
she served as president of the County 
Welfare Board for 6 years, and is a mem- 
ber of various civic, social, and other or- 
ganizations. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH Kee, of West Virginia, 
is the first woman to be elected to Con- 
gress from that State. She was-elected 
to the 81st Congress in 1951 to complete 
the unexpired term of her late husband, 
and has been reelected to succeeding 
terms. 

Active in Democratic politics since 
1922, she worked as a secretary to her 
husband from the time he was elected 
to the House in 1932. At the time of his 
death, he was serving his 19th year as a 
Member and was chairman of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

She is a member of the Government 
Operations Committee and its Subcom- 
mittees on International Operations and 
General Government Activities, and a 
member of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs as well as its Subcommittee on 
Hospitalization; she is chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

She is especially interested in the work 
of the Red Cross and in the problems of 
the physically handicapped, particularly 
those of disabled veterans. 

A member of the American Newspaper 
Women’s Club, she wrote a weekly 
column which appeared for years in 
West Virginia newspapers and authored 
a radio and television program. 

She is a member of various civic and 
church organizations, 

Mrs. Epwa F. KELLY, of New York, has 
served in the House since her election in 
1949 to the second session of the 81st 
Congress. Since 1951, she has been a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and in 1954 she was appointed 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Europe. In this capacity, in 1955, she 
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headed a 9-member study mission to 
Europe to conduct an investigation of 
the operations of United States agencies 
working in the field of foreign policy. 

She is the sponsor of an amendment to 
the Mutual Security Act providing for 
United States participation in the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European 
Migration, In 1954 she proposed that 
employment be given distressed areas in 
the United States through increased 
purchases in those areas of materials to 
be exported under the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. She has sponsored legislation 
covering income-tax deductions for 
working widows and widowers, and in- 
troduced an equal pay bill in the 84th 
Congress. 

In 1942 she became associate director 
of research for the Democratic delega- 
tion in the New York State Legislature 
and 2 years later was designated chief 
research director, in which post she re- 
mained until elected to Congress. As 
woman leader of the 18th Assembly Dis- 
trict in Brooklyn and later as Democratic 
State committeewoman for Kings 
County, she was elected a member of 
the Democratic executive committee of 
that county from 1944 to 1950. 

In 1956 she was elected Democratic 
national committeewoman of New York 
State. 

She was graduated from Hunter Col- 
lege, and has been active in the Red Cross 
and other charity and welfare work. 

Mrs. Cova Knutson, of Minnesota, 
was elected to the 84th Congress as Min- 
nesota’s first Congresswoman. She is 
also the first woman to serve on the 
House Committee on Agriculture, where 
she is a member of the following sub- 
committees: Dairy, Family Farm, and 
Domestic Marketing. In the 85th Con- 
gress she was appointed to the new Sub- 
committee on Consumer’s Study. 

During her 4 years in the Minnesota 
House of Representatives, she sponsored 
the statewide Dairy Act which has in- 
creased the quality and sale of dairy 
products and legislation for resident 
emergency maternity care for veterans’ 
wives, educational aid to handicapped 
children, and improved sanatoriums. 
During this period, the Governor ap- 
pointed her to the Youth Study Commis- 
sion. 

For 25 years she lived on a farm and 
engaged in every farm activity except 
plowing. A former 4-H leader, she was 
also a high-school teacher, member of 
the Minnesota and National Education 
Associations, and a member of various 
civic and social organizations. She was 
graduated from Concordia College, in 
Moorhead, Minn., and did graduate work 
at Moorhead State Teachers College and 
the Juilliard School of Music in New 
York. 

She has served as one of the few field 
women for the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, 

Mrs. Gracie Prost, of Idaho, was 
elected to the 83d Congress to be the first 
Congresswoman from her State. She has 
served on the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee and the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, where she 
is chairman of the Subcommittee on 
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Public Lands and has achieved a reputa- 
tion as a champion of conservation 
measures. 

A charter member of the Young Demo- 
crats of Idaho, she served 2 terms as 
its secretary and 1 term as vice presi- 
dent. She was a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic National Conventions of 1944, 
1948, 1952, and 1956 where she was a 
member of the platform and resolutions 
committee of each convention. 

She was reared on a Boise, Idaho, val- 
ley farm, graduated from a business uni- 
versity, and worked as a chemist for a 
milk-products firm. She then became 
deputy county clerk, auditor, and re- 
corder of Canyon County, a post she held 
for 9 years. She was elected treasurer of 
the county in 1940 and served in that 
capacity for 10 years. 

Before coming to Congress, she owned 
and operated her own real estate firm. 
She has been a member of various busi- 
ness, civic, and social organizations. 

Mrs. EprrH Nourse Rocers, of Massa- 
chusetts, the dean of women in Congress, 
is serving her 17th consecutive term in 
the House, having been elected in June 
1925, to succeed her late husband. As 
ranking minority member of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, she has long 
been noted as an effective champion of 
veterans’ interests. 

When named chairman of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee in the 80th 
Congress, she became the first Republi- 
can woman ever to head a Congressional 
committee. Among the major legisla- 
tion with which she has been identified 
are: Creation of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps—later known as the 
WAC—improvement of the American 
Foreign Service; the GI bill of rights; 
Korean veterans’ benefits; establishment 
of a permanent nurse corps for veterans; 
and other legislation to assist all 
American veterans. 

She was graduated from Rogers 
School in Lowell, Mass., and from 
Madame Julien’s School in Paris. She 
served overseas in 1917 and from 1918 
to 1922 she worked with the American 
Red Cross in the care of the disabled. 
Appointed by President Harding in 1922 
as his personal representative in a pro- 
gram of care of disabled veterans, she 
was reappointed by Presidents Coolidge 
and Hoover. 

In 1950, she became the first woman 
in history to receive the Distinguished 
Service Medal awarded by the Ameri- 
can Legion. This was followed by the 
award of the Cross of St. Mark by the 
Greek Government and by similar recog- 
nition by the Philippine Government. 
She also has received several honorary 
degrees from educational institutions. 

She is a member of the Women’s 
Overseas League and the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary. 

Mrs. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, of Maine, 
has a long list of impressive firsts to 
her credit, including: The first and only 
woman to have been elected and served 
in both the House and Senate; the first 
Republican woman to be chosen for a 
second 6-year term in the Senate, hav- 
ing first been elected in 1948 and re- 
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elected in 1954; the first woman to serve 
on the Senate Republican Policy Com- 
mittee; and the first woman to serve on 
the House Armed Services Committee. 

Following her graduation from Skow- 
hegan, Maine, High School, she began 
a career that brought her into the teach- 
ing, publishing, telephone, and woolen 
fields until she accompanied her hus- 
band to Congress where she served as 
his full-time secretary. She was elected 
to fill her late husband’s seat in June 
1940, and held it continuously until 
elected to the Senate 81% years later. 
While a member of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee during World War I. 
she traveled extensively, visiting naval 
bases at home and in the Pacific. In 
October 1957, she was the only woman 
in the House group that visited 16 coun- 
tries in Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

In the Senate, she is a member of 
three important committees: Appropri- 
ations, Armed Services, and Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Earlier, she was a member of the State 
Republican Committee for 6 years— 
1930-36—and in 1944 she was perma- 
nent chairman of the party’s State con- 
vention. At one time, she was president 
of the Maine Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. She has 
received honorary degrees from many 
colleges and universities. 

An outstanding proponent of reserve 
legislation, she holds the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel in the United States Air 
Force Reserve. 

Mrs. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, of New 
York, is presently serving her sixth 
term in the House, where she is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. Earlier, she served on the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee and 
was chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Postal Operations. Here, her interest 
in improving conditions for Federal and 
postal employees led her to sponsor bills 
raising salaries and providing for train- 
ing programs. She is also the sponsor of 
an equal-rights amendment. 

In 1948, she journeyed to Germany at 
her own expense to investigate conditions 
in the dismantling program in that coun- 
try. In 1954 and 1955, she reviewed Fed- 
eral expenditures overseas, traveling to 
Spain, Italy, France, Germany, England, 
Switzerland, and Ireland. In 1956, she 
attended the Interparliamentary Union 
Conference in Bangkok, the first woman 
to represent the United States at these 
conferences. She was appointed chair- 
man of the Committee on Non-Self- 
Governing Territories and Ethnical 
Questions. 

Educated in Europe, she speaks French 
fluently. She makes weekly broadcasts 
to France over the Voice of America, the 
only Member of Congress continuously 
participating in such a foreign-language 
program. 

Among her many responsible Republi- 
can Party posts, she served as Parliamen- 
tarian to the 1956 Republican national 
convention, the only woman ever ap- 
pointed to this position. She is on the 
board of governors of the Women’s Na- 
tional Republican Club and is a member 
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of the advisory committee for the Re- 
publican Business Women’s Club, both 
of New York City. Columbia University 
in 1954 invited her to participate in the 
American Assembly. 

She is also a member of various profes- 
sional, social and civie organizations. 

Mrs. Leonor K, SULLIVAN, of Missouri, 
is the first woman to serve in Congress 
from that State. She is now in her third 
term, and represents the district served 
by her late husband for nearly four terms. 
A high-ranking member of the Commit- 
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tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
she is chairman of its Subcommittee on 
the Panama Canal. She is also a mem- 
ber of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and its Subcommittee on Housing 
Legislation. 

Among her special legislative interests 
has been: Advocacy of better housing 
legislation; improvement of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act; a food- 
stamp plan for distribution of surplus 
agricultural commodities to needy fami- 
lies; compulsory Federal inspection of 
poultry; encouragement of teacher- 
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training programs for handicapped chil- 
dren and public welfare. 

Prior to her marriage in 1941, she was 
a business-machine company training 
executive. She had been educated in 
St. Louis public and private schools and 
had attended Washington University at 
night, taking special training in voca- 
tional psychology. She taught and later 
served as a director of a St. Louis busi- 
ness school. She directed staff activities 
in her husband’s office until his death, 
and then served briefiy as assistant to 
Representative Irving, of Missouri. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, May 13, 1958 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 12, 
1958) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Dr. J. P. Allen, pastor, First Baptist 
Church, Alexandria, Va., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Eternal Lord, grant that all who enter 
this Chamber today may be conscious 
that itis a sacred place. Here the rights 
and destinies of people are determined; 
and where men preside over the rights of 
people, there, O Lord, God, Thou hast 
ever been. 

We pray for these servants of God and 
of the people who are entrusted with 
high honor and heavy responsibility. 
May the man be bigger than the power in 
his hand; his compassions larger than 
the narrow circle of self interest; his 
vision wider than the formidable wall of 
the immediate. 

We stand always in accountability to 
Thee, everlasting God. Forbid that we 
should be rebels in Thy universe. Sanc- 
tify our judgments. Make sensitive our 
sense of honor and honesty. Temper our 
speech. Indwell our minds. 

Bless this Nation, O Lord. We pray 
for our President. Protect the life of the 
Vice President in his journeys in our be- 
half this day. Make America a fit vessel 
to give to the world the glory and good 
Thou wouldst show to Thy creation. In 
Thy holy name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday May 12, 1958, was dispensed 
W: 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 


amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12326) making urgent deficiency 
appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 


H. R. 7300. An act to amend section 15 of 
the District of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Act; and 

H. R. 11470. An act to adjust the method 
of computing basic pay for officers and en- 
listed members of the uniformed services, to 
provide proficiency pay for enlisted members 
thereof, and for other purposes, 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be the usual morning hour, and that 
statements made in connection there- 
with be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS— 
NOMINATION OF GORDON Mac- 
LEAN TIFFANY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that the 
hearings have been printed in connec- 
tion with the President’s nomination of 
Mr. Gordon MacLean Tiffany to be staff 
director of the Commission on Civil 
Rights; and the nomination has been 
reported by the Judiciary Committee. 

As I announced in the Senate yester- 
day, we expect to have the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of that nomi- 
nation on the Executive Calendar on 
Wednesday, following the morning hour. 
I should like to have all Senators on 
notice, in order that those who may 
care to address themselves to the nomi- 
nation may do so. I anticipate that final 
action on the nomination will be taken 
at an early date. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
to consider the nominations on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar, beginning with the 
nee in the Department of the 

avy. 


The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, If 
there be no reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar, beginning 
with the nomination in the Department 
of the Navy, will be stated, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Rear Adm. James W. Boundy, Supply 
Corps, United States Navy, to be Pay- 
master General and Chief of the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts in the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, for a term of 4 years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, 


TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Tax Court of 
the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that these 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 


ASSAYER OF THE UNITED STATES 
ASSAY OFFICE 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Howard F. Johnson, of New York, to 
be Assayer of the United States Assay 
Office at New York, N. Y. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 


out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


THE REGULAR ARMY, THE REGULAR 
AIR FORCE, THE NAVY, AND THE 
MARINE CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Regular Army, 
the Regular Air Force, the Navy, and 
the Marine Corps, which, by order of the 
Senate previously had been placed on 
the Vice President’s desk, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, all these nominations will 
be considered en bloc; and, without. ob- 
jection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be notified forthwith of all 
nominations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is anticipated that today the 
Senate will complete action on Calendar 
1519, Senate bill 3683, the area redevelop- 
ment bill, in which event on tomorrow I 
expect that that measure will be followed 
by the consideration of Senate bill 3500, 
the automobile pricing bill; and Senate 
bill 3502, the Federal Airport Act of 1953. 
I ask the attachés of the Senate to see 
that copies of the hearings and reports 
on those bills are available today to all 
Members who may desire to have them. 

We expect to have the consideration 
of those bills followed by the considera- 
tion of Calendar 1489, Senate bill 1356, 
the meatpackers bill. That bill was pre- 
viously before the Senate; and it will 
be recalled that the bill was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, for further consideration. 

We also plan to have the Senate con- 
sider Calendar 1498, House bill 6908, a 
bill to authorize modification and ex- 
tension of the program of grants-in-aid 
to the Philippines for the hospitalization 
of certain veterans; also Calendar 1549, 
Senate bill 3468, which provides for the 
construction and improvement of certain 
roads on the Navaho and Hopi Reser- 
vations. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ing business is now in order, 


Morn- 


RESOLUTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONS 
OF STATE OF NEW YORE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I present 
a series of resolutions adopted by organi- 
zations in the State of New York, relat- 
ing to alcoholic beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce, and compensation 
for members of the legal profession serv- 
ing with the Armed Forces in a legal ca- 
pacity. I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolutions be printed in the Recorp, 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions. were received, appropriately re- 
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ferred, and ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD;as follows: 
To the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce: 
RESOLUTION OF CASTLE CrEEK Crvic Asso- 
CIATION, CASTLE CREEK, N. X. 


Whereas in view of the increasing dif- 
ficulty experienced by parents in educating 
their children on the problems of alcohol 
because of the competition from the glam- 
orous alcohol beverage advertising appealing 
to young people and even children, espe- 
cially over the radio and television: Be it 

Resolved, That we call upon our Repre- 
sentatives in both Houses of Congress seri- 
ously to consider whether it is for the good 
of the Nation to permit this competition 
which ignores the basic fact that alcohol is 
potentially dangerous both physically and 
socially, and ask them to aid the efforts of 
the home, the school, and the church by 
passing the Langer (S. 582) and Siler (H. R. 
4835) bills now before them for consider- 
ation. 

The Castle Creek Civie Association, repre- 
senting 24 citizens respectfully ask your sup- 
port of the above bills, 

FRANK JAMIESON, 
President. 


RESOLUTION OF THE COLVIN Woman’s CHRIS- 
TIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Whereas in view of the increasing dif- 
ficulty experienced by parents in educating 
their children on the problems of alcohol 
because of the competition from the glam- 
orous alcohol beverage advertising appeal- 
ing to young people and even to children, 
especially over the radio and television: 

Resolved, That we call upon our Repre- 
sentatives in both Houses of Congress seri- 
ously to consider whether it is for the good 
of the Nation to permit this competition 
which ignores the basic fact that alcohol is 
potentially dangerous both physically and 
socially, and ask them to aid the efforts of 
the home, the school, and the church by 
passing the Langer (S. 582) and the Siler 
(H. R. 4835) bills now before them for con- 
sideration. 

The above resolution was passed by the 
unanimous vote of the members of the Col- 
vin Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
at its regular monthly meeting, May 7, 1958, 
and respectfully asks your support of the 
Langer bill, S. 582. 

ALice I. Brice, 
President. 

VEDA E. MILLER, 
Secretary. 


To the Committee on Armed Services: 


RESOLUTION OF THE New York COUNTY 
LAWYERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Whereas there have been introduced in the 
Congress of the United States, Senate Bill 
1165 and House Bills 4786, 6025, and 6378, 
which provide for appropriate pay, promo- 
tion, and professional status for members of 
the legal profession serving with the Armed 
Forces in a legal capacity, bringing the pay 
and promotion status of military lawyers to 
a level commensurate with the special pro- 
fessional pay and promotion schedule now in 
effect for members of the medical and other 
learned professions serving with the mili- 
tary; and 

Whereas the Armed Services are experienc- 
ing great difficulty in procuring and retain- 
ing their minimum requirements of military 
lawyers, rendering it extremely difficult to 
administer properly the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice, enacted by Congress, the 
basis of military justice, and the Armed Serv- 
ices need additional lawyers to effectuate 
military justice under said Code; and 

Whereas it is the sense of this association 
that lawyers should receive such commensu- 
rate compensation and rank for their profes- 
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sional ; and skill and that lawyers 
are as valuable to the Armed Forces as mem= 
bers of the other learned professions; and 

" Whereas these bilis, if enacted into law, 
would be of great help in the administration 
of military justice and be an incentive to 
lawyers to join and remain in the services; 
and 


Whereas the New York County Lawyers’ 
Association is keenly interested in the op- 
eration of the Armed Services and the true 
administration of military justice therein: 
It is unanimously 

Resolved, That the New York County Law- 
yers’ Association endorses Senate Bill 1165 
and House Bills 4786, 6025, and 6378, and 
urges upon the Congress of the United States 
their passage, and the President and Secre- 
tary of the association be and they are di- 
rected to send copies of this resolution to the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and the United States Senate from this State, 
and the American Bar Association, the Judge 
Advocates Association, and the Judge Ad- 
vocates of the respective Armed Services. 


REPEAL OF EXCISE TAX ON FURS— 
PETITIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I submit 
herewith for appropriate reference peti- 
tions signed by many hundreds of my 
constituents urging repeal of the 20-per- 
cent excise tax imposed on the retail 
sale of fur as one of the quickest and 
most effective means of stimulating the 
sale of consumer goods and halting the 
recession, ` 

Reduction in the excise taxes imposed 
during the war years, and since con- 
tinued from year to year, of which the 
levy on fur garments is one, must re- 
ceive attention at the current session 
of the Congress, due to the contemplated 
effort to renew such taxes at the end of 
the current fiscal year when they ex- 
pire. Due weight must be given as to 
the effect upon consumer buying of this 
and the many other excise taxes, such 
as those on automobiles, and transpor- 
tation, which constitute a significant 
segment of the final sale price. I feel 
that these excise taxes should have at 
least equal consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent that only the 
text of the petitions be printed in the 
Recorp, and that the petitions be ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the peti- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and one of which was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

The undersigned firm, engaged in busi- 
ness as a wholesaler of fur garments, be- 
lieves that one of the most effective ways of 
encouraging the sale of consumer goods and 
halting the present economic recession; is 
for Congress to repeal the unfair and dis- 
criminatory excise tax on the sale at retail of 
fur articles, which tax was originally im- 
Posed as a so-called war measure, and the 
undersigned does hereby petition the Con- 
gress to enact such repeal as promptly as 
possible, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF BILLS 
Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, by 

direction of the Committee on Interstate 

and Foreign Commerce, I report favor- 

ably, with amendments, the bill (S. 
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3500) to require the full and fair dis- 
closure of certain information in connec- 
tion with the distribution of new auto- 
mobiles in commerce, and for other 

urposes, and I submit a report (No. 
1555) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
that the names of the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne], and the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PurTELL] may be 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the names of the additional 
cosponsors will be added, as requested. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Also, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I report favorably, with 
amendments, the bill (S. 3502) to amend 
the Federal Airport Act in order to ex- 
tend the time for making grants under 
the provisions of such act, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report (No. 
1556) thereon. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Brs.Ee], and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
may be added as additional cosponsors 
of the bill. 4 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the names of the additional 
cosponsors of the bill will be added, as 
requested. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 3789. A bill for the relief of Donald J. 
Marion; and 

S. 3790. A bill for the relief of Marie Silk; 
t the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3791. A bill to authorize assistance un- 
der the Small Business Act of 1953 to certain 
small-business concerns displaced as a re- 
sult of urban renewal activities under the 
Housing Act of 1949; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Beatin when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and 
Mr, SMATHERS) : 

S. 3792. A bill to authorize the modifica- 
tion of the existing project for improvement 
of Miami Harbor, Fla.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 3793. A bill for the relief of Martin Pysz; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself and 
Mr. PURTELL) : 

5.3794. A bill to amend section 414 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954 so as to exclude 
from importation or reimportation into the 
United States for resale certain arms origi- 
nally manufactured for military purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KENNEDY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. JACKSON) : 

S. 3795. A bill for the relief of the town of 
Bridgeport, Wash.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HENNINGS: 

5.3796. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code, “Judiciary and Judicial 
Procedure,” and incorporate therein provi- 
sions relating to the United States Tax Court, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3797. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code, “Judiciary and Judicial 
Procedure,” and incorporate therein provi- 
sions relating to the United States Labor 
Court, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3798. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code, “Judiciary and Judicial 
Procedure,” and incorporate therein provi- 
sions relating to the United States Trade 
Court, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HENNINGS when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3799. A bill to repeal the manufacturers’ 
excise taxes on automobiles and on parts and 
accessories, and to reduce the manufacturers’ 
excise tax on trucks and buses to 5 percent; 
and 

S. 3800. A bill to permit articles imported 
from foreign countries for the purpose of 
exhibition at the Minnesota State Fair and 
Centennial Exposition to be held at St. Paul, 
Minn., to be admitted without payment of 
tariff, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der separate headings.) 

By Mr. CARROLL: 

S. 3801. A bill for the relief of Klara Leit- 
ner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, ELLENDER (for himself and 
Mr, AIKEN): 

S. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution designating 
the week of November 21-27, 1958, as Na- 
tional Farm-City Week; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS ENTITLED “CIVIL 
RIGHTS—1957” 


Mr. HENNINGS submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
87); which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on the 
Judiciary 2,000 additional copies of the hear- 
ings of its Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights entitled “Civil Rights—1957", held 
during the 85th Congress, 1st session. 


ASSISTANCE TO CERTAIN SMALL- 
BUSINESS RENTERS 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize assistance under the Small 
Business Act of 1953 to certain small- 
business concerns displaced as a result of 
urban renewal activities under the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949. 

My bill, Mr. President, is designed to 
relieve the victims of an inequity under 
existing legislation. Urban renewal ac- 
tivities under the Housing Act of 1949 
include the condemning and tearing 
down of buildings which house small 
businesses. Provision has been made 
for the owner of any such condemned 
building to be compensated for his loss, 
but there is no provision to make com- 
pensation for the economic injury suf- 
fered by the small-business renter of 
the premises. My bill would make it 
possible for the displaced small-business 
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renter of a condemned building under 
the Housing Act of 1949 to borrow 
money at 3 percent, under the Small 
Business Act of 1953, to assist him in 
relocating his business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3791) to authorize assist- 
ance under the Small Business Act of 
1953 to certain small-business concerns 
displaced as a result of urban renewal 
activities under the Housing Act of 
1949, introduced by Mr. BEALL, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECURITY 
ACT OF 1954, RELATING TO EX- 
CLUSION FROM IMPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ARMS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
section 414 of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954 so as to exclude from importation 
or reimportation into the United States 
for resale certain arms manufactured 
for the armed forces of a foreign country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3794) to amend section 414 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 so 
as to exclude from importation or re- 
importation into the United States for 
resale certain arms originally manu- 
factured for military purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Kennepy (for himself and 
Mr. PURTELL), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduced a somewhat similar bill a few 
weeks ago. This bill clarifies some of the 
provisions of that earlier bill, S. 3714, in 
order that there be no doubt concerning 
its effect upon curios and antiques. Such 
firearms are exempted, and this bill will 
have no effect upon the importation of 
these arms. In addition, this bill will 
permit the continuation of the importa- 
tion of ammunition. I find that many 
sportsmen have purchased surplus mili- 
tary rifles, and this exemption will en- 
able them to continue to buy ammunition 
where the correct size is not manufac- 
tured in the United States. 

I believe this bill will protect the pur- 
chasers of firearms against defective 
manufacturing and will be in the best 
interests of both the retailers and manu- 
facturers of firearms including at least 
five arms manufacturers in Massachu- 
setts. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES 
CODE RELATING TO ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A SEPARATE TAX 
COURT, LABOR COURT, AND 
TRADE COURT 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, three 
bills. They would, if enacted, establish 
a separate tax court, a labor court, and 
a trade court, 
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I wish to state I have not studied these 
bills thoroughly and I am introducing 
them in order that they might be con- 
sidered with other bills on the same gen- 
eral subject. I was recently appointed 
chairman of a special subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee to deal with 
matters of administrative law. I expect 
these three bills will be referred to this 
subcommittee for hearings. 

The bills which I am introducing were 
originally prepared by the Celler com- 
mittee and were approved by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association at its midwinter 
meeting in Atlanta. At that time, the 
association said that, in its view, the Tax 
Court should be transferred from the 
executive branch to the judicial brangh, 
that a trade court be established to exer- 
cise the full functions of the Federal 
Trade Commission, that a labor court be 
established to exercise the judicial func- 
tions of the National Labor Relations 
Board, and that all of these courts be 
subject to review by the United States 
Circuit and Supreme Courts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. HENNINGS, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 

S. 3796. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code, Judiciary and Judicial 
Procedure, and incorporate therein provi- 
sions relating to the United States Tax 
Court, and for other purposes; 

S. 3797. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code, Judiciary and Judicial 
Procedure, and incorporate therein provi- 
sions relating to the United States Labor 
Court, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3798. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code, Judiciary and Judicial 
Procedure, and incorporate therein provi- 
sions relating to the United States Trade 
Court, and for other purposes. 


REPEAL OF EXCISE TAXES ON 
AUTOMOBILES AND ACCESSORIES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
throughout this session many of us have 
addressed our attention to the recession 
in which the Nation finds itself today. 
We have thought in terms of public- 
works programs and more equitable tax 
relief for certain elements of our econ- 
omy. More recently, because of mount- 
ing unemployment and business failures, 
we have discussed relief more in terms 
of tax reductions for individuals and 
small-business men. 

Of all the proposed bills, I am con- 
vinced that none would have a more 
salutary effect on our economic well- 
being than a stimulus to automotive 
sales. 

For the sale and distribution of auto- 
mobiles is one of the Nation’s largest and 
most important industries. And as such 
provides, either directly or indirectly, 
employment for more than 10 million 
employees in the motor transportation 
field. It is the greatest single user of 
steel, accounting in a typical year for 
over 17 percent of steel production. Per- 
centagewise it means even more to other 
industries; in a normal year it buys 80 
percent of all rubber; 69 percent of all 
plateglass; 65 percent of all upholstery 
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leather; and 35 percent of alllead. The 
industry also takes 9 percent of all tin 
and 10 percent of all cotton sold in the 
United States. These figures alone in- 
dicate the tremendous impact that this 
industry has upon our economy. At the 
sales level there are approximately 40,000 
dealers in this country employing some 
700,000 people. 

It is unquestioned that the automobile 
industry is essential to our economic 
growth and well-being. It is our Na- 
tion’s number one employer. In terms 
of employee compensation, motor vehicle 
production and sales alone account for a 
payroll of nearly $7 billion annually. 
The influence of this industry has been 
graphically portrayed by Dr. Edwin G. 
Nourse, former Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisors, 
who has said: 

As goes the automobile industry, so goes 
the Nation. This is an automobile age, and 
what the automobile maker and dealer do 
or fail to do is a very important prime factor 
in determining whether business, in general 
will be running down, or running wild, or 
running sweetly in a middle area between 
those two extremes, They do not simply 
ride on the wave of prosperity that is created 
by forces outside their own control. 


The Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report has emphasized the role played 
by this industry during a recent reces- 
sion of much less seriousness than the 
one in which we find ourselves today. 
In a report issued in 1955 the Commit- 
tee stated that the resurgence of eco- 
nomic activity following the latter part 
of 1954 was sparked by increased auto- 
mobile production. The Committee 
said: 

Cutbacks in automobile production ordi- 
narily carry with them cutbacks in supply- 
ing industries such as steel, glass, and tex- 
tiles. Inasmuch as about 15 to 20 percent 
of the steel production is for use in the auto- 
mobile industry, the widespread extent of 
the possible repercussion carries serious im- 
Plications for the economy as a whole. 


The multiplier effect of this industry 
cannot be overexaggerated, for slumps 
in automobile production are followed 
closely by a drop in the production of 
steel which in turn causes a falling-off in 
the market for coal. The chain reaction 
is felt throughout the country. Suc- 
cinctly, the automobile industry is one 
of the most pivotal for the country and 
the success and furtherance of it is of 
necessity of deep concern to us all. One 
readily can see that as long as the auto- 
mobile industry continues to limp, other 
key sectors of the economy will follow its 
lead. 

This is an age of technological devel- 
opments in which the automobile plays 
a major part. This great industry has 
put into motion illimitable commercial 
activities and has taken its place as a 
leader among our economic forces. It 
has fathered the oil and rubber indus- 
tries and has caused to be built the 
greatest network of roads and highways 
the world has ever known. Indeed, it is 
said there is no business in the United 
States which does not contribute goods 
or services, either directly or indirectly, 
toward the manufacture of automobiles. 

But, today, this industry, which is so 
very vital to our Nation’s well-being, is 
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in the doldrums. Sales are down and 
inventories are up. At a time of reces- 
sion, when it can be afforded least, there 
are production cutbacks and laborers 
laid off. 

During this period of reluctance 
among prospective buyers there exists a 
real deterrent to immediate sales—the 
excise tax. This 10-percent tax will 
automatically fall to 7 percent on July 
1 and normally would-be buyers have 
deferred purchasing cars with not only 
this saving in view, but also the possi- 
bility of a repeal of the tax in its en- 
tirety. Mr. President, what I propose 
today is that this excise tax on automo- 
biles—enacted during a period of emer- 
gency—be repealed, in its entirety, to 
combat yet another emergency. I fur- 
ther propose that the tax on trucks be 
lowered to 5 percent and that these pro- 
visions be retroactive to May 1. This 
last provision, I feel, is especially im- 
portant in view of the buyer strike which 
has debilitated this industry. It is my 
feeling that a repeal of the excise tax is 
not enough. We must assure prospec- 
tive buyers now that they will not be 
penalized by making immediate pur- 
chases. It should be firmly established 
that it is the intent of this body that the 
repeal of the excise tax on automobiles 
will provide for a rebate to car buyers 
from May 1 and for a rebate to dealers to 
cover all floor stock on hand. 

It is my belief that the enactment of 
such a measure will provide a stimulus 
to the automotive industry which, in 
turn, will provide a stimulus to the Na- 
tion’s entire economic body. 

Now, what is entailed, should the ex- 
cise tax on automobiles be repealed? It 
is true that there would be a loss of reve- 
nue to the Federal Government of some 
$200 million. But this is a mere pittance 
when one considers what is at stake 
the economic well-being of not only the 
employees engaged in automobile manu- 
facturing and ancillary industries—but 
the small-business man, the independent 
dealers and their employees, and, for 
that matter, the entire free world. We 
cannot afford to continue the adminis- 
tration’s head-in-the-sand attitude to- 
ward the recession. We must hope for 
the best and prepare for the worst. The 
billions we spend on defense will be of 
little solace should we suffer economic 
collapse. And let there be no misun- 
derstanding about this—a greater de- 
pression in this country will dissipate the 


economic viability of the entire free 


world. 

I believe that repeal of the excise tax 
on automobiles would produce a won- 
derfully beneficial impact on our econ- 
omy. By reducing the price of cars at 
an average of $200 each, sales should 
increase, This, in turn, should ease the 
plight of dealers who find themselves 
overstocked with new cars because of 
buyer resistance. A concomitant of in- 
creased sales should be increased pro- 
duction which will set into motion a 
multiplier effect which our economy 
sorely needs. 

This seemingly small act—the repeal 
of the excise tax on automobiles—I be- 
lieve to be one of the keystones to the 
economic rejuvenation we are searching 
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for. This measures deserves very early 
attention. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3799) to repeal the manu- 
facturers’ excise taxes on automobiles 
and on parts and accessories, and to re- 
duce the manufacturers’ excise tax on 
trucks and buses to 5 percent, introduced 
by Mr. Humpurey, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


IMPORTATION OF CERTAIN AR- 
TICLES WITHOUT PAYMENT OF 
TARIFF 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to permit articles imported from foreign 
countries for the purpose of exhibition at 
the Minnesota State Fair and Centen- 
nial Exposition to be held at St. Paul, 
Minn., to be admitted without payment 
of tariff. 

This bill is a companion to H. R. 11889, 
introduced by Congressman MCCARTHY 
on April 14, 1958, and presently pending 
in the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. Iam introducing this bill today 
in the hope of expediting action by the 
Congress so that those in charge of the 
Minnesota State Fair and Centennial Ex- 
position may have adequate time to ad- 
just their plans accordingly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3800) to permit articles 
imported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the Minnesota 
State Fair and Centennial Exposition to 
be held at St. Paul, Minn., to be admitted 
without payment of tariff, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred ot the Committee on Finance. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Brno, the Commit- 
tee on Finance was discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (S. 
3710) to extend, until such time as com- 
pulsory military service under the laws 
of the United States is terminated, the 
provisions of title IV of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 to 
veterans who entered active service in 
the Armed Forces after January 31, 
1955, and it was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. FREAR: 

Address entitled “Truth and the Demo- 
cratic Tradition,” delivered by Senator SYM- 
INGTON at the annual Jefferson-Jackson 
~~ dinner at Wilmington, Del., on May 8, 
1958. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

Address entitled “T'VA—Engine For Democ- 

racy,” delivered by Senator Hu, in com- 
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memorating the 25th anniversary of TVA, 
before the American Public Power Associa- 
tion, on May 7, 1958. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON H. R. 13, 
H. R. 106, AND H. R. 982, PROPOS- 
ING AMENDMENTS TO THE BANK- 
RUPTCY ACT 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of a special subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I desire to 
give notice that a public hearing has 
been scheduled for Wednesday, May 21, 
1958, at 10 a. m. in room 424, Senate 
Office Building, on H. R. 13, H. R. 106, 
and H. R. 982, proposals to amend the 
Bankruptcy Act. 

Any person desiring to be heard, or 
to submit a statement of views pertinent 
to the subject matter under considera- 
tion should, prior to May 19, 1958, con- 
tact the subcommittee counsel in order 
that necessary arrangements may be 
made. 

The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], and myself, chairman, 


SOUND UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
POLICY HAS AIDED ANTI-MOS- 
COW SATELLITE GOVERNMENTS 
AND IS SHAKING THE RED 
WORLD 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, news dis- 
patches from abroad indicate that ap- 
parently a bitter behind-the-scenes 
battle is being waged over who shall 
have power at the helm of the Soviet 
Union, and of the Communist world in 
general. 

It has been reported that Nikita 
Khrushchev has been engaged in a 
struggle to continue as undisputed 
chief—as Premier of the U. S. S. R., and 
as First Secretary of the Communist 
Party. The situation apparently arises 
out of the explosive chain reaction 
which commenced from the so-called 
Communist heresy of Marshal Tito, of 
Yugoslavia. 

Without attempting to review the 
long zigzag record of Moscow-Belgrade 
relations, it is sufficient to say at the 
moment that the struggle between 
Titoism and Stalinism is coming to a 
crisis, not only in Moscow and Belgrade, 
but in other Red capitals, as well. One 
has to read very closely the reports from 
Moscow, Belgrade, Peking, and Warsaw, 
to discover what is really going on. 

So far as we Americans are con- 
cerned, it is clear that we must be alert 
and on our toes for future develop- 
ments. 

But, likewise, so far as we are con- 
cerned, the important fact to note is 
that the foreign policy of the admin- 
istration, in dealing with Yugoslavia, 
has once again been proven to have 
been fundamentally sound. 

The Eisenhower-Dulles foreign policy 
was based upon wise recognition of the 
fact that, although we do not like Yugo- 
slavian communism any more than we 
like Russian communism, we are inter- 
ested in having any country and any 
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people secure even the smallest measure 
ae independence from Moscow’s iron 
grip. 

Acting on that sound policy, we have 
extended aid to Yugoslavia, and we have 
offered assistance to Poland. 

Critics in America have scoffed at 
such aid. They have said that we were 
foolish to give so much as a nickel to a 
Communist country controlled by Tito, 
Gomulka, or any other Communist. 

These critics used to assert that we 
should not be misled by Titoist faction- 
alism. They asserted that Tito was 
really just a puppet of Moscow, and 
that the Tito-Moscow split was really a 
fake, a charade, put on for western 
benefit. 

Now we see that this was no put-on 
show for our benefit—no charade, no 
makebelieve. Instead, it was, and is, a 
deadly serious struggle for and against 
monolithic power. 

Yes, the weakness of the arguments 
against the administration’s foreign 
policy is shown in the headlines which 
today are emerging from inside the 
Communist world. 

We Americans may not be very much 
impressed by the so-called Communist 
“heresies,” because we despise all ver- 
sions of communism, either orthodox or 
heretic. 

But the fact of the matter is that in 
the cruel world of iron Communist dic- 
tatorship, an internal heresy fostered 
by someone like Tito and Gomulka can 
prove as damaging and weakening to 
the Red monolith as can the pressure 
put on by the free world. 

Moreover, from dispatches from New 
Delhi and elsewhere, we can see that 
the neutralist capitals are very antago- 
nistic to Moscow’s efforts to ride rough- 
shod over Titoism. 

No one can now foresee the result of 
the Kremlin’s struggle for power. 

No one can now foresee the future 
course of Belgrade, Peking, or Warsaw, 
in relation to Moscow. 

But this we do know: In extending aid 
to the so-called heretics, we took a cal- 
culated risk; and the risk may pay off 
now, or later, very significantly. 

Mr. President, since 1945, the world 
has been saved from a third world war; 
and that has been due to the fact that 
the foreign policy of our Government, 
which has understood the situation, has 
been applied at the appropriate times; 
and thus the things that should have 
been done have been done. 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at this time 
I may proceed for not more than 4 or 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prox- 
mire in the chair). Without objection, it 


is so ordered; and the Senator from 
Kansas may proceed. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, at 
the time S. 2888, the Douglas bill, was 
before the Senate for consideration, I re- 
ceived the following telegram from Wil- 
liam Crebs, registration chairman of the 
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Committee on Political Education, CIO, 
from Wichita, Kans.: 
Senator ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
- Washington, D. C. 
HoNonARrx Sm: Urgently request you give 
support to Douglas Bill, S. 2888, without, 
repeat, without, damaging Knowland amend- 
ment; also request that you vote to send 
Knowland bill back to committee for further 
study. À 
WX. Cress, 
Registration Chairman, Committee 
on Political Education. 


Mr. President, after receiving that tele- 
gram I wrote Mr. Crebs, and I desire to 
state what my views were as expressed to 
him, for the benefit of others who might 
be interested in them. My letter, dated 
May 1, 1958, to Mr. William Crebs, was 
as follows: 

May 1, 1958. 

Mr. WILLIAM Cress, 
Registration Chairman, Committee on 
Political Education, Wichita, Kans.: 

Have your wire in which you state: Ur- 
gently request you give support to Douglas 
bill, S. 2888, without, repeat, without dam- 
aging Knowland amendment.” Frankly, 
I'm at a loss to understand why you suggest 
such action. Not a single amendment of- 
fered by Senator Know Lanp could in the 
slightest degree be labeled as a “damaging” 
amendment insofar as dues-paying union 
members are concerned, Every amendment 
seeks to protect the rights of the laboring 
man against abuses in labor relations ex- 
posed by the McClellan committee. 

I cannot believe that you are opposed to 
legislation which provides that no person 
shall be eligible to serve as an officer unless 
elected by a popular vote of the membership 
at an election in which all members of 
such organization shall have been entitled 
to vote and at which the voting shall have 
been by secret ballot. Are you opposed to 
giving every member of a labor organization 
the right to vote? Are you opposed to the 
use of secret ballots properly supervised 
where every member may vote without fear 
of reprisal? 

Why should any workingman be opposed 
to legislation which provides that the dling 
of a petition by 15 percent of the member- 
ship would be sufficient to require an elec- 
tion at which the workers again would be 
entitled to vote by secret ballot on the 
question of recalling any elected officer? 
Many union constitutions provide for the 
removal of officers found untrustworthy or 
derelict in the performance of thelr duties, 
There are others that do not. Why do you 
label an amendment “damaging” which 
would grant the workers the right to recall 
any officer without fear of reprisal is beyond 
me. What is antiunion about such a pro- 
posal? 

If my memory serves me correctly, ap- 
proximately 30 years ago the coal miners 
in southeast Kansas lost their right to elect 
their district officials. To this day, the 
miners in this area are required to pay 
dues but are given no voice in the selection 
of such officers. Recent hearings held by 
the McClellan committee pointed out time 
and again how certain union leaders 
through the establishment of trusteeships 
and supervisorships controlled activities and 
funds of local unions. What is damaging 
with legislation which provides that no na- 
tional or international organization shall 
have the power to remove officers of local 
unions for the purpose of establishing a 
trusteeship unless such provision is au- 
thorized by and is in accordance with the 
provision of its constitution or its bylaws— 
and then only for 1 year. What is so 
damaging with legislation which provides 
that the funds of the local union are to 
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be used exclusively in connection with the 
affairs of the local union when a trusteeship 
has been established? Am I to understand 
that you feel that such protection for the 
membership of any local union against un- 
justifiable action of some national organi- 
gation is not in the best interest of the 
union members? 

The McClellan committee found instances 
where the leadership of labor unions had es- 
tablished a system of class membership 
whereby only those in a certain class could 
vote and participate in union affairs, yet all 
members were required to pay dues. 

All Senator KNOWLAND’s amendment at- 
tempted to do was to provide that no labor 
organization shall be a representative of any 
employee for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining, unless, such organization agrees to 
admit all of the employees it seeks to repre- 
sent, to membership in the union on the 
terms and conditions and with the same 
rights and privileges accorded to all other 
members of the union. Frankly I do not 
believe that such legislation is antiunion and 
I feel in my heart you must feel the same 
way. I honestly believe that any reputable 
and competent union man who wants to join 
a union should be permitted to do so and 
such membership should carry with it the 
right to participate in union activities. For 
the life of me I cannot see why you consider 
any proviso, that grants every workingman 
equal rights within the labor organization, a 
“damaging” amendment, or against the best 
interest of the laborer whom I’m sure you 
want to represent. 

With respect to the calling of a strike, the 
Knowland amendment provides that no 
strike shall be called or sanctioned by a 
labor organization unless, at least 30 days, 
prior to the commencement of such strike, 
such labor organization shall give notice to 
the board and the employer of its intention. 
If the board then receives a petition signed 
by 15 percent of the employees requesting an 
election, the board must hold an election to 
determine whether a strike should or should 
not be called. If the majority of the mem- 
bers oppose the strike, no strike shall be 
called for 90 days. All this proviso provides 
for is, that if a strike is called it must be 
sanctioned by the majority of the members 
and not by a minority group or some na- 
tional organization. What is so damaging in 
granting to the workers the right to deter- 
mine whether a strike should or should not 
be called. After all it is the workingman, his 
wife and his children who must make the 
sacrifices that are required when a strike is 
called and not the salaried officials of the 
organization, State or National. 

Why do you label as a “damaging” amend- 
ment a proposal that gives to every union 
member the right to petition the NLRB when 
such member feels that his right to vote has 
been denied in violation of the union consti- 
tution, charter or bylaws? All the Know- 
land amendment attempts to do is provide 
safeguards to protect every member’s right 
to vote. When does protecting a union mem- 
ber’s voting rights become antilabor in 
nature? 

Under the NLRB it is illegal for an em- 
ployer to pay or promise to pay a representa- 
tive of the workers or for a representative of 
the worker to receive gifts from the employer. 
The McClellan committee exposed a number 
of these so-called sweetheart arrangements 
where representatives of management and 
union representatives engaged in collusive 
arrangements which resulted in benefits to 
management and to the union officials—but 
detrimental to the best interests of the 
union members. All that Senator Know- 
LAND’s amendment proposed to do was to 
close this loophole and yet you label such 
legislation as a “damaging” amendment. 


“Damaging” to whom, the honest union 
members or to the corrupt officials and com- 
panies who enter into these agreements? 
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I supported all of the Knowland amend- 
ments. So long as I am in the Senate, I shall 
continue to support legislation in the field 
of labor-management relations which I think 
is in the best interest of the rank and file 
worker and my country. During my last 
campaign for the Senate the committee on 
political education attempted to brand me 
as antilabor. I have no doubt but that they 
will again brand my support of the Knowland 
amendments as antilabor. 

In utter candor, I say to you that I have 
faith in the sound judgment of the rank and 
file laborer. I do not believe that the great 
mass of bonest union laborers will ever con- 
demn any effort on my part or any other 
public official’s part to enact legislation that 
is aimed at protecting their rights and their 
liberties against corrupt practices whether it 
comes from within the leadership of labor 
organization or management. I fully realize 
that the vast majority of union officials and 
union organizations are honest. But cor- 
ruption and rank discrimination must be 
eliminated wherever and whenever found. 

If supporting legislation which protects the 
rights and liberties of the rank and file labor- 
ing man against corrupt practices is dam- 
aging” and antilabor in the eyes of the com- 
mittee on political education, then I shall 
have to depend upon the laboring men to 
judge my actions. 

I appreciate getting your wire but you are 
entitled to know my feelings with respect to 
these amendments. 

Regards, 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
United States Senate. 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. IVES. I would very much like to 
know if the Senator received a reply to 
that letter. It would be interesting to 
know what the reply was. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I will say to the 
Senator from New York I have not yet 
received a reply. If I do, I shall read it 
into the RECORD. 

Mr. IVES. I certainly hope the Sena- 
tor will. I thank him. 


PROSPECT FOR DISARMAMENT IV: 
PROBLEMS RELATING TO THE 
ARAB WORLD, ISRAEL, AND THE 
WESTERN NATIONS 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Is the Chair about 
to declare the end of the morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
seek the privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont has the floor, 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, this 
is the fourth of my series of brief talks 
on the prospects for disarmament and 
the subject of problems relating to the 
Arab world, Israel, and the western 
nations. 

No review of the situation in the Mid- 
dle East would be realistic which ignored 
the problems which have been raised by 
the establishment of Israel, the turmoil 
which has developed among the Arab 
nations of north Africa and France, and 
the troubles which the British are meet- 
ing in maintaining their hold on Cyprus 
and Malta. 
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It would be unfair to our State De- 
partment to leave this discussion of the 
Middle East without comment on the 
very great difficulties which our diplo- 
macy faces there, and our general suc- 
cess to date in holding our ground in 
the face of these particular political dif- 
ficulties. 

The relations between Israel and the 
Arab world remain in a state of tension. 
So will they remain indefinitely until 
and unless Israel and the Arabs each 
make necessary concessions to the facts 
of the situation. Israel must recognize 
in some effective way the rights of the 
displaced Arabs to compensation for the 
lands taken from them, at the values 
which were current when the disposses- 
sions took place. Israel must also ob- 
viously discard any territorial expan- 
sionist elements in its program. 

In this critical area we can do nothing 
without the active cooperation of Israel. 
If that country is to persuade the Arab 
world that it does not have a policy of 
indefinite expansion, it must cease re- 
eruiting Jews from those parts of the 
world where they are not living in fear 
and oppression. This expansionist re- 
cruiting they are presently doing in 
South America. To fill up the narrow 
confines of their present territory with 
new hundreds of thousands of immi- 
grants who are not refugees from terror 
cannot fail to be considered as an evi- 
dence of imperialistic designs by the 
Arab nations with which Israel is sur- 
rounded. 

The Arabs, on the other hand, must 
recognize the existence of Israel as a 
fact, reconcile themselves to it, and 
learn from the remarkable results 
achieved by Israel in making the maxi- 
mum use of its resources. As I said 
on the floor nearly a year ago: 

Israel has a great constructive function in 
the Mideast. She is showing that great 
region what can be done with its natural 
resources. These are meager as measured 
by our abundance. But hard work, intelli- 
gence, and capital have fulfilled the prophecy 
of Isaiah when he said: “The wilderness 
and the solitary place shall be glad for them; 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as 
the rose.” 

Israel is indeed the great experiment sta- 
tion of the Middle East. What she can do 
with land and water, rock and soil, plants 
and flocks, is applicable to hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of undeveloped 
areas of the Arab world. 


On the whole, our State Department 
in recent years has held the balances 
even, in the weight of influences in this 
critical area. This patience, persistence, 
and wisdom may yet win through to a 
solution of this particular problem. 

The second critical consideration is of 
course that of France and north Africa. 
The English have developed a remark- 
ably successful technique of accepting 
the inevitable, bowing to it gracefully, 
and reclaiming many of the rewards of 
victory from what is, on its face, a de- 
feat. For all their national reputation 
for logic, this lesson the French Gov- 
ernment has never learned. Refusal to 
learn this lesson is leading that Gov- 
ernment toward disaster. 

Our State Department has done re- 
markably well in avoiding action which 
would have plunged the north African 
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situation into a crisis of French or Arab 
nationalism, so extreme as to endanger 
the well-being of the whole Western 
World. May it not be time for our Gov- 
ernment, after due discussion with the 
French Government, whatever it may be, 
and our other western allies, to propose 
laying the whole matter before the 
United Nations in an endeavor to find a 
solution fair to the Arabs, honorable to 
the French, and with constructive results 
for the Western World? 

There are so many desirable—nay, 
necessary—things that hinge on the fu- 
ture development of United Nations ma- 
chinery for maintaining peace that 
there is only time to touch on them now. 
There are, for instance, the undeveloped 
resources of the earth, such as those 
which haye been uncovered in the new 
oil reserves of north Africa. The world 
has an interest in these. The nations 
and the engineers which develop them 
from an idle underground deposit, 
through the resources of modern tech- 
nology, to a source of usefulness and 
revenue have a claim on their developed 
value. The peoples in whose lands they 
are found have their claim. These con- 
flicting claims are one of the great 
forces swelling the tides of international 
conflict. No single country should de- 
cide the principles of development. It 
is a problem for all nations. 

Then there is the mastery of the 
narrow seas. The question of mastery 
does not exist in the passages from the 
North Sea to the Baltic, because in that 
area there is established peace. The 
passage at Gibraltar, the entrance to the 
Red Sea at Aden, the Suez Canal itself, 
the Bosporus, and the Dardanelles are 
vital concerns of all the nations of the 
earth. Why should not freedom of pas- 
sage be the responsibility of the United 
Nations, organized to carry out their 
duty and provided with the sanctions of 
an effective police force? Were that 
possible, Great Britain could disembar- 
rass itself from some of its most trouble- 
some responsibilities. France could set 
ius course on a new growth of prosperity 
and strength. The nations of the world 
would find themselves relieved of a bur- 


_den of military expenditure which is vast 


in comparison with minor contributions 
only to the expenses of United Nations 
administration, and there would still be 
left ample resources for the support of 
the proposed new Marshall plan not 
only for the Arab world, but for the 
other countries of Asia and South Amer- 
ica where the need is great. 

That is our opportunity. But to 
achieve it we must reckon with our 
third factor. The problem of persuad- 
ing the Soviet Government is one of 
great difficulty. I believe it not to be 
impossible. The means of accomplish- 
ment I propose to take up in the last of 
this series of talks. 


ROCKET EXPERIMENTATION AC- 
TIVITIES OF THE NATION’S YOUTH 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, for some 
time I have been vitally interested in the 
development of a program of supervision 
over the activities of the youth of our 
Nation in the field of experimental rock- 
etry. I have urged the recognition of 
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the need for safety supervision over the 
rocket experimentation activities of our 
youth. 

On Thursday, April 10 of this year, 
Capt. Bertrand R. Brinley addressed the 
Hempstead Rotary Club of New York on 
the subject of Teen-Age Rocketry. Cap- 
tain Brinley’s comments are worthy of 
the attention of my colleagues, and I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
his speech be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TEEN-AGE ROCKETRY; HAZARD FOR THE PRESENT 
OR HOPE FOR THE FUTURE? 


First of all I wish to thank Dr. Mould, your 
program chairman, for inviting me here and 
giving me this opportunity to speak to you 
about teen-age rocketry. This subject is not 
in itself the most important problem facing 
America today, but it is so symptomatic, so 
representative, of the current national 
dilemma, that I believe it deserves the best 
attention of all of us. 

First I want to make it abundantly clear 
that I am not here today in my capacity as 
an information officer for the First United 
States Army. I am not here to make official 
statements. I am here as an individual. I 
am here to present to you my own findings 
on teen-age rocketry, and my own opinions 
as to what should be done. The proposals 
which I present to you I have already pre- 
sented to my own command. They are un- 
der serious consideration there. 

If I use the word “we” in what follows, 
please understand that I am not referring to 
the Army, but only to myself and to the 
three members of my staff who have thus far 
assisted me in this work. 

There is little need to develop for you a 
picture of teen-age rocket activity today; nor 
of the hazards inherent in it. The extent 
of this activity, and the accidents resulting 
from it have been widely publicized in the 
press. 

There is need, however, to clarify that pic- 
ture, to correct certain distorted impressions 
that have become current, to show you what 
type of person a teen-age rocketeer really is, 
and to bring this activity into proper focus 
in order to illustrate its highly significant 
relationship to the progress of technological 
development in this country and to the 
current national dilemma over the problem 
of education. 

To begin with I would like to dispel the 
notion, once and for all, that teen-age rock- 
etry isa fad. Itis not a fad. It is a serious 
business to thousands of young people from 
11 to 18 years of age who want to become 
scientists. A convenient assumption has 
been made by a great many well-intentioned 
people (who have not bothered to look into 
the matter) that teen-age rocketry is a juve- 
nile craze touched off by the psychological 
impact of Sputnik I. This assumption pro- 
vides one more striking illustration of how 
fast asleep we have been. 

Sputnik had nothing to do with it, except 
to accelerate interest in an activity that was 
already 5 or 6 years old. All that sputnik 
did was to make the American press aware 
that rockets were front-page news. When 
the press started to look around for rocket 
news of American origin it didn't have to 
look very long or very far. It found teen- 
agers by the thousands setting off rockets all 
over the country and it started to publicize 
their activities. That is why you get the 
impression that amateur rocketry is some- 
thing new. We Americans are prone to date 


everything from the time it first appears in 
the newspapers. 

To the young people with whom I have 
been in contact, rocketry represents a means 
of studying the basic sciences and the tech- 
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nology of space exploration. They have de- 
voted time and money to this study in 
amounts that would stagger you. It is their 
one abiding interest in life. They are not 
likely to give it up simply because most of 
adult America dismisses it as a fad, or be- 
cause a few highly vocal alarmists have 
branded it as dangerous and a menace to 
public safety. 

When a young man 14 years old invests 
$500 and thousands of hours of his time in 
the design and construction of a rocket 914 
feet long, complete with instrumentation, 
that may rise to a height of 20 miles, so that 
he can study the effects of altitude and 
acceleration on the tissues of a mouse, he 
is not doing so because he wants to set off 
fireworks or learn how to kill people. He 
is doing so because he intends to devote his 
life to the study of space medicine. 

When a group of six young men averag- 
ing 1614 years of age and 4½ years of ex- 
perience—one of whom wants to be a chemist 
(I shouldn't say “wants to be”; he is a chem- 
ist), one an electronics engineer, one a doc- 
tor, one a physicist, one a designer of space 
vehicles, and one a meteorologist—have 
banded together to design and construct a 
research rocket 17 feet long which should 
rise to a height of 100 miles and exceed a 
velocity of 2,000 miles an hour, they are not 
likely to be flattered by the description 
“rocket-crazy kids“ or “pyromaniacs,” both 
of which they have been called on occasion, 
Neither are they likely to be deterred or dis- 
suaded by adults who cannot differentiate 
between juvenile delinquency and juvenile 
precocity—adults who are living and think- 
ing in an era 30 years behind them. 

I have no time to give you further ex- 
amples. I believe the two I have mentioned 
will suffice to get the point across. One of 
these rockets could be launched within 30 
days. The other will be ready by June. 

The burning question is: Will this Na- 
tion be ready in June to provide these young 
men with the launching site they need? 

Or must we ask them to wait another 5 
years until they are old enough to play 
with matches? 

Or, even worse, must we ask them to give 
up their thoughts of being scientists for 
the time being, and then watch them turn 
to Madison Avenue or Hollywood for em- 
ployment, simply because it is safer and 
cheaper to train for those occupations? 

Now why do we have teen-age rocketeers 
at this time? I have already stated that 
Sputnik had little to do with it. Teen-age 
rocketry is just one phase of a much larger 
and more widespread phenomenon—a phe- 
nomenon that I don’t believe has been no- 
ticed and, so far as I know, has not yet been 
named, Until somebody more qualified than 
I comes up with a good name for it, I choose 
to call it juvenile precocity. 

Juvenile precocity, in a sense, might be 
called the alter ego of juvenile delinquency. 
They both get their impetus from the same 
thing; namely, the terrific and continuing 
impact of mass-communication mediums, 
which since the end of World War II have 
literally bombarded the impressionable 
youthful mind with a host of exciting and 
stimulating ideas and suggestions, what 
the psychologists call stimuli. Some of 
these stimuli are good and some are bad. 
And a highly imaginative young man ex- 
posed to them becomes either precocious or 
delinquent, depending somewhat on his en- 
vironment, and somewhat on his personal 
reading and listening habits. 

I don't have time to develop this theme 
further, but there ‘s a definite correlation 
between the two. Juvenile precocity has 
remained unnoticed in the background and 
in the shadow of the publicity spotlight 
cast upon delinquency. Until the teen-age 
rocketeer came along and made a little 
noise, and created a threat to the public 
safety, nobody had time to notice the fact 
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that since World War II, we have spawned 
the most precocious young generation of 
scientists and technicians that this country 
has ever produced. : 

These young people are the product of the 
scientific and technological breakthroughs 
growing out of World War II; specifically: 
nuclear fission, jet propulsion, the develop- 
ment of missiles, and the enormous expan- 
sion in the electronics field. The exciting 
developments in these fields are the daily 
reading fare of thousands upon thousands 
of these youngsters. By the time they reach 
high school they know far more about these 
things than their teachers do, and they have 
incidentally acquired a knowledge of basic 
principles of the physical sciences that 
exceeds what they would normally learn in 
high school. 

What is more important, they have felt, 
more strongly than you and I, the tremen- 
dous adventure of mankind’s greatest expe- 
rience—the first step into space. They are 
fascinated by the vehicles that will make 
that first step possible. They sense the 
drama and the historic importance of this 
first attempt to break the chains that have 
bound mankind to the surface of the earth. 

To them this is something real and imme- 
diate, and they yearn to be a part of it. 

To you and me it is just something that 
we read in the newspapers. The full im- 
pact of it has not yet hit the adult mind, but 
it has captured the imagination of youth. 

This is why we have rockets being 
launched from backyards and public parks. 
This is why we have teen-age rocketeers by 
the thousands. 

They are not interested in simply creating 
explosions or in seeing something blast off 
into the air. They could accomplish these 
things, if they chose, by far easier means 
than constructing a complicated thing like a 
rocket. 

Neither are they interested in rockets as 
weapons of war. In fact, you never hear 
them mention the word “war.” I have 
not received a single letter, nor a single 
phone call, asking me about the warhead or 
the destructive potential of a military mis- 
sile. I am asked a thousand other questions 
about them, but not a single question about 
their employment as weapons of war. 

I think this is a hopeful sign. I think 
that if this coming generation remains 
oriented to space, as it appears to be now, 
then the problems of the world will seem 
small to them. And the differences among 
us that create problems will seem small. 
And, ultimately, the whole world will seem 
small, as indeed it is. 

I get the impression when I talk to these 
young people, that they are far too busy 
figuring out the problems of space to worry 
about the problems of earth, what is going 
on in Indonesia, or north Africa, or Cuba. 
They are concerned with far bigger things. 
They are, indeed, children of the universe; 
the first generation of the space age. 

So much for what the teen-age rocketeer 
is, how he works, how he thinks, and what 
he wants to do. Let us consider now what 
we are going to do about him. How are we 
going to meet the challenge he presents. 
How can we preserve his enthusiasm, capi- 
talize on the enormous potential he repre- 
sents, find a way for him to continue his 
work; and still ensure the public safety. 
Stated simply, the problem is to keep his 
interest alive, and keep him alive, too. 

Let me state definitely and unequivocably, 
here and now, that there is only one way to 
do this: that is to make it possible for him 
to build and fire progressively larger and 
more powerful rockets. Nothing short of this 
will be adequate. No substitute will be 
equivalent. No magic will achieve the same 
result. I am absolutely convinced of this. 

I have listened to dozens of proposals of- 
fering substitutes for the real thing. 

There are those who advocate weaning 
these young people away from rockets to some 
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more peaceful and less dangerous interest. 
These people simply fail to understand the 
reasons why young people experiment with 
rockets and misunderstand the entire psy- 
chology of the thing. The plain, blunt fact 
is, they have never bothered to talk to any 
of them. 

There are those who advocate enforcing 
the strict letter of the law and stamping out 
this activity altogether. These are people 
whose only concern is safety. They have no 
appreciation at all for the much more im- 
portant problem of how to develop scientific 
and technical skills in America at a faster 
rate. 

There are those who advocate developing 
safe propellents and safe rockets for these 
children to play with. To begin with, these 
people think they are dealing with children, 
not young scientists. Again, they haven't 
bothered to go out and talk to any of them. 
I have seen some of the proposed safe rockets. 
You have seen them in magazines. They are 
not 9% feet long, or 17 feet long. They are 
12 inches or 18 inches long. They will not 
go up 102 miles. They will rise a few hun- 
dred feet, or a few thousand at the most. 
They have no instrumentation of any sort. 
There is nothing complicated about them 
at all. They are absolutely useless for study- 
ing anything except how to make a loud 
noise. They are candlesticks, and the most 
deadly thing about them is that they are 
all alike, they are identical. 

This, to me, is the most ridiculous proposal 
of all. If every young man in the United 
States is going to be told what to build, and 
if he has to build to a standard plan and end 
up with a standard product; then I say we 
might just as well take out a contract to do 
piecework for the Russians and forget all 
about the race to space. 

Furthermore, I believe that once a young 
man has tasted wine you cannot wean him 
back to apple cider. No young man in his 
right mind is going to turn his back on a 6- 
foot gleaming monster in his basement to 
work under supervision on an 18-inch candle- 
stick. 

The point of all this is that any program 
of assistance to teen-age rocketeers has got 
to offer them more than they have in their 
own basements. Otherwise they will return 
to their basements and bedrooms and we will 
have achieved nothing, except to attract more 
young people into the field and thus create 
a bigger problem than we have already. 

Now, the task that faces us is partly one of 
education and partly one of logistics. The 
problems inherent in that task are manifold 
and complex. I could not possibly detail 
them for you now. Let me simply say that 
Iam fully confident that each of them can 
be solved—providing we take the right ap- 
proach, providing our concept of the word 
education is broad enough, providing that 
we have the courage to strike out in a new 
direction and seize this opportunity to con- 
duct an exciting experiment, using the teen- 
age rocketeer as the guinea pig. 

Now I do not think that the educational 
needs of these rocketeers can be taken care 
of by the schools, as has been suggested by 
so many people. The educational system of 
this country is the subject of enough con- 
troversy, already. It is overburdened with 
responsibilities and undermined with crit- 
icism and niggardly financing. The relation- 
ship of the schools to this problem of teen- 
age rocketry is a subject on which I could 
discourse all afternoon. Suffice it to say that 
it is self-evident that they have neither the 
physical plant nor the qualified faculty to be 
of any help to a young rocketeer. (I am 
told, incidentally, that there are fewer than 
100 persons in the entire United States who 
are fully qualified to give the answers to all 
the questions that these young people ask. 
After talking to approximately 150 rock- 
eteers, I fully believe that statement). 

Who, then, is to assume the burden of giv- 
ing the technical guidance and the physical 
support that is necessary to provide a safe 
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and productive program of assistance to 
rocketeers? Personally, I think that the 
burden can be shared by a great variety of 
agencies, The program I recommend con- 
templates combining the resources of many 
agencies into one cooperative effort, But the 
bulk of the burden must fall upon two who 
can be considered to have the greatest stake 
in the development of manpower in the tech- 
nical fields. These are industry and the 
armed services. And of the two, the one with 
the greater technical resources is industry. 

Now, why should industry assume such a 
burden. Well, for one reason, it already has 
assumed such a burden in a variety of similar 
instances. Secondly, industry stands to 
benefit most, and most immediately, from 
any program designed to produce greater 
numbers of technically skilled personnel. 

Let me draw a parallel for you that, to my 
mind, illustrates the concept very well. 

We have in this country a great institu- 
tion known as baseball. I have been a base- 
ball fan all my life, and I have learned a 
great many thingsfrom the game. But there 
are at least two things we can learn from 
baseball that do not stem from the game 
itself; they stem from the organization that 
baseball management was built up in order 
to perpetuate the game as a national classic 
and to provide the best quality baseball pos- 
sible. One of these things is known as the 
farm system—a system for developing base- 
ball talent. 

Baseball long ago realized that its own 
survival depended primarily on a steady and 
continuing influx of good player talent. To 
achieve this, baseball management knew that 
a system of player education and training 
was necessary. Now, did baseball sit back 
and yap at the school system and complain 
because the high schools and colleges were 
unable to provide them with better ball- 
players? No. They did something about it. 

First of all, they recognized the fact that 
it was not the primary duty of the schools 
to furnish ballplayers for the major leagues. 
(I am not so sure that it is the primary duty 
of the schools to provide scientists and tech- 
nicians for industry in the numbers needed, 
either. They could only do so at the com- 
plete sacrifice of equally important things.) 
Secondly, baseball management devised a 
system for taking promising young ball- 
players under its wing at the tender age of 
15, 16, and 17; and bringing them patiently 
up through the ranks of organized baseball. 
They sent out scouts and coaches to pluck 
young men off the sandlots. They set up a 
system of minor league clubs mostly for the 
purpose of holding young men under con- 
tract while they could give them the neces- 
sary training and experience. It is not un- 
common, today, for a major league team to 
invest 8 to 10 years’ time and over a $100,000 
in the development of one young ballplayer— 
all before the young man ever sets foot on 
the late lamented Polo Grounds. This is 
organization, for the purpose of developing 
talent. This is the farm system. And base- 
ball has found that it pays off. 

Now I propose, very simply that industry 
set up such a farm system; for teen-age rock- 
eteers initially, because they represent a pres- 
ent danger and also because they represent 
the greatest potential source for technical 
manpower. Later, this same farm system 
can be extended to include young people 
engaged in a variety of other scientific pur- 
suits. Such a farm system will bring to 
industry a young man at age 21 who already 
has 6 or 7 years of know-how and practical 
experience under his belt. He will be the 
equivalent of an engineer or technician 30 
years of age. 

We can, by this means, effect a technologi- 
cal jump in this country within the next few 
years that will help to reduce the present 
lag between technology and education. The 
significant thing is that we have failed to 
realize that a young man of 12 or 13 years 
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of age can begin to learn things that we 
don't bother teaching him until he is 19 or 
20. This has been our major failure, The 
Russians this fact a generation 
ago, and they have capitalized on it spectacu- 
larly. 

I think that we can set up such a system 
here in this area that will prove a model for 
the rest of the country. We can set it up 
if we make use of all the resources that are 
available to us from industry, advanced tech- 
nical institutions and the armed services. 

I propose that we establish a central clear- 
ing house, or secretariat, here in New York 
City, whose function would be to do the 
scheduling of speakers, films, demonstrations, 
exhibits, model contests, etc., for rocketeers. 
It would register all rocket groups, encourage 


organization and supervision at the local 


level, and maintain a continuing inventory 
of the technical talent, films, printed matter, 
and other material available from industry, 
the armed services, and other sources, It is 
my hope that the Army would operate this 
clearing house, but it could be operated by 
any one of several organizations. 

Civic organizations (such as Rotary), 
schools, or municipal agencies would be 
asked to provide the leadership at the local 
level, establish meeting places and regular 
meeting times for all rocket groups in their 
area, so that programs of instruction could 
be presented to them. These local organizers 
would also be responsible for establishing 
working facilities for each group, and for 
seeing that each of them had an adult super- 
visor. 

Industry would be asked to give the maxi- 
mum support that it could to rocket groups 
within its own geographical area (to include 
instruction, advice, machine shop facilities, 
materials at cost, eto.) and to provide speak- 
ers, printed material, and such support as 
it could to groups in other localities through 
the central clearing house in New York City. 
Certain industries who either have them or 
are capable of constructing them, would be 
asked to provide static facilities for the 
testing of rocket engines. 

The armed services would be asked to pro- 
vide launching sites, supervisory personnel 
for the sites, and whatever technical assist- 
ance they are able to provide through the 
central clearing house. If the armed services 
are unable to provide such sites, they can 
conceivably be provided by other means, but 
it will most likely cost money. 

With such an organization of the resources 
available to us we can accomplish the task 
of spreading the relatively small number of 
technically qualified advisers over the great- 
est number of rocketeers. We can do an 
even better job in this respect by establish- 
ing regular weekly TV and radio programs 
emanating from New York City on which 
guest experts would be presented to answer 
the questions of rocketeers. Local organiza- 
tions could use these programs as the key- 
stone for their meetings. They could prob- 
ably be broadcast most conveniently on Sat- 
urday mornings. 

Under this program, no rocket groups 
would be permitted to mix or experiment 
with fuels, Such experimentation is not en- 
tirely necessary and it represents the major 
hazard in rocketry. Teen-agers are presently 
forced into such experimentation by the lack 
of suitable commercially prepared fuels. One 
of the greatest things this program could 
accomplish would be to establish certain fuel 
formulas and arrange for their preparation 
by commercial laboratories who are in the 
business. The teen-ager would never have 
to touch the fuel until it was delivered to 
him at the launching site or static test site. 
He would pay for it, just as he is now paying 
for the separate ingredients. His rocket 
would have been designed with this specific 
fuelin mind. He would know in advance the 
specific thrust and burning time of the fuel; 
and he and his advisers would know in ad- 
vance the theoretical performance data of his 
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rocket. He would have to know this before 
he was scheduled onto a launching site. 

I cannot go further into the details of this 
program at this time. These are its main 
features. I will be happy to answer any 
questions that you have if you wish to ex- 
plore it further, 

In closing, I would like to leave but one 
thought with you. It has to do with the 
need for action as opposed to the tendency 
toward caution that I find facing me at every 
turn. Everyone is afraid to commit himself 
definitely—afraid of accidents—afraid of 
liability. 

To those who are the advocates of cau- 
tion—to those who advocate suppressing this 
activity—to those who advocate substituting 
safe toys for the real thing—to all of these— 
I would quote the poet Robert Frost, who, 
on a recent TV interview, said: 


“This is not a time for caution 
It is a time for boldness 
Our freedom was not won by being cautious, 
It was won by being bold. 
And it sometimes requires boldness to pre- 
serve it.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for not more than 5 minutes, and, 
if I receive such consent, I should like 
to defer to the distinguished Senator 
from Montana (Mr. Murray] so that he 
may proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Oregon will be 
recognized for 5 minutes at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks of the Senator from 
Montana, 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FIRST GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
ON CONSERVATION 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, today 
is May 13, 1958, a date which should 
not be allowed to slip past unhonored 
and unmarked. To many people in this 
country—in fact to most—it is a date 
which may mean little or nothing. Yet 
it is the 50th anniversary of an event 
which has affected the life of every liv- 
ing American, whether he is aware of it 
or not. Even more than that, it is prob- 
ably safe to say it was an event which 
will to some degree influence the life 
and welfare of nearly every human be- 
ing born anywhere on this earth in the 
limitless future, because the doctrines 
it promulgated have spread throughout 
the world. For 50 years ago today the 
conservation movement was born as an 
effective force in world history, when 
President Theodore Roosevelt called to 
order the first governors’ conference. 
The subject of that conference was the 
conservation of natural resources. 

I do not wish to take the time of the 
Senate today with any extended discus- 
sion of that historic event. But I do 


think it only fitting that we should 
pause briefly in our headlong flight 
through history to honor the men who 
met in the east room of the White House 
a half-century ago today, and especially 
the men who were responsible for that 
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meeting being called—Theodore Roose- 
velt, whom I have called the godfather 
of conservation; Gifford Pinchot, T. R.’s 
famous forester, who was the true 
father of the conservation movement; 
Dr. W. J. Magee, one of the great intel- 
lectual forces of the early conservation 
group, who wrote drafts of most of the 
speeches delivered at the conference by 
men like Andrew Carnegie, James J. 
Hill, and John H. Mitchell; F. H. New- 
ell, first man to head the Reclamation 
Service; and Senator Francis G. New- 
lands, author of the Reclamation Act. 

Because I believe the conference on 
conservation was such a dynamic event 
in world history, I have asked my staff 
to prepare a brief memoradum on the 
subject. This memorandum is worthy 
of particular note in this, Theodore 
Roosevelt’s centennial year, because it 
includes Gifford Pinchot's evaluation of 
this great conference in the light of 39 
years of hindsight, excerpts from the 
address of President Roosevelt opening 
the conference, and the greater part of 
the declaration of principles which was 
unanimously approved by the assembled 
governors before they adjourned on May 
15,1908. In order that these statements 
may be made widely available through- 
out the country as a fitting remembrance 
of this great event, I ask that this 
memorandum be included in the Rec- 
orp at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the memorandum will be 
printed in the Recorp, as requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MURRAY. I think there is today 
too little appreciation of the significance 
to mankind of this conference and the 
movement it launched. This may be be- 
cause we are still so very wealthy in the 
resources we have at our disposal. But 
the time may well come, as our descend- 
ants feel the pinch of booming popula- 
tion on one side and declining resources 
on the other, when the 1947 prediction 
of Gifford Pinchot will come true and 
the governors’ conference on conserva- 
tion will be regarded by future historians 
as a turning point in human history. 
For as Pinchot tells us in his autobi- 
ography: 

It spread far and wide the new propo- 
sition that the purpose of conservation is 
the greatest good of the greatest number 
for the longest time. 


Mr. President, I hope that my brief 
remarks and this memorandum will help 
just a little to increase the Nation’s 
awareness of and faithfulness to the 
timeless principles of conservation. As 
T. R. said in his opening address 50 
years ago today: 

Let us remember that the conservation 
of our natural resources is but part of an- 
other and greater problem to which this Na- 
tion must awake in time—the patriotic duty 
of insuring the safety and continuance of 
the Nation. 


And as the governors responded 
unanimously in their declaration of 
principles: 


We declare our firm conviction that this 
conservation of our natural resources is a 
subject of transcendent importance, which 
should engage unremittingly the attention 
of the Nation, the States and the people in 
earnest cooperation, 
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Let us conserve the foundations of our 


prosperity. 
EXHIBIT 1 
MEMORANDUM 
May 13, 1958. 
To: Senator James E. MURRAY. 
Subject: The first governors’ conference on 
conservation. 

On October 4, 1907, speaking in Memphis, 
President Theodore Roosevelt announced his 
intention to call a conference on the con- 
servation of natural resources in the follow- 
ing words: 

“As I have said elsewhere, the conserva- 
tion of natural resources is the fundamental 
problem. Unless we solve that problem it 
will avail us little to solve all others. To 
solve it, the whole Nation must undertake 
the task through their organizations and 
associations, through the men whom they 
have made especially responsible for the wel- 
fare of the several States, and finally through 
Congress and the executive. As a prelimi- 
nary step, the Inland Waterways Commis- 
sion has asked me to call a conference on 
the conservation of natural resources, in- 
cluding, of course, the streams, to meet in 
Washington during the coming winter. I 
shall accordingly call such a conference. It 
ought to be among the most important 
gatherings in our history, for none have had 
a more vital question to consider.” 

Referring to this conference in 1947 Gif- 
ford Pinchot wrote in his autobiography: 

“The governors’ conference on conserva- 
tion was the first of its kind—the first not 
only in America, but in the world. It may 
well be regarded by future historians as a 
turning point in human history. Because 
it introduced to mankind the newly formu- 
lated policy of the conservation of natural 
resources, it exerted and continues to exert 
a vital influence on the United States, on 
the other nations of the Americas, and on 
the peoples of the whole earth. 

“The conference set forth in impressive 
fashion, and it was the first national meeting 
in any country to set forth, the idea that 
the protection, preservation, and wise use 
of the natural resources, is not a series of 
separate and independent tasks, but one 
single problem, 

“It spread far and wide the new proposi- 
tion that the purpose of conservation is the 
greatest good of the greatest number for the 
longest, time. 

“It asserted that the conservation of nat- 
ural resources is the one most fundamentally 
important material problem of all, and it 
drove home the basic truth that the planned 
and orderly development of the earth and 
all it contains is indispensable to the perma- 
nent prosperity of the human race. That 
great truth was never so true as now. 

“The governors’ conference put conserva- 
tion in a firm place in the knowledge and 
thinking of the people. From that moment 
it became an inseparable part of the na- 
tional policy of the United States.” 

But Pinchot, whom Teddy Roosevelt de- 
scribed as “the man to whom the Nation 
owes most for what has been accomplished 
as regards the preservation of the natural 
resources of our country,” went on to add, 
hardly a decade ago: 

“That is, conservation was universally ac- 
cepted until it began to be applied. From 
the principle of conservation there has never 
been, because there could not be, any seri- 
ous open dissent. Even when applied in 
practice to the other fellow, it was unattack- 
able. But when it began to interfere with 
the profits of powerful men and great spe- 
cial interests, the reign of peace came to 
@ sudden end. 

“From that day to this, men and interests 
who had a money reason for doing so have 
fought conservation with bitterness, and in 
many cases with success. That war is rag- 
ing still, and it is yet very far from being 
won,” 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S OPENING ADDRESS 

On Wednesday morning, May 13, 1908, 
President Roosevelt opened the conference 
in the east room of the White House. Ad- 
dressing the 44 governors and SRO crowd of 
500 assorted invited dignitaries, he set the 
tone of the conference with his opening 50- 
minute speech, and continued to dominate 
the meeting throughout its 3-day stand. As 
we honor both this conference and its con- 
vocator we can thrill to the majestic 
and the keen insight expressed in the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the address with which 
Teddy Roosevelt opened the White House 
conference on that historic May morning ex- 
actly 50 years ago today: 

“The occasion for this meeting lies in the 
fact that the natural resources of the coun- 
try are in danger of exhaustion if we permit 
the old wasteful methods of exploiting them 
longer to continue. * * * 

“The growth of this Nation by leaps and 
bounds makes one of the most striking and 
important chapters in the history of the 
world, Its growth has been due to the rapid 
development, and, alas that it should be said, 
to the rapid destruction of our natural re- 
sources. Nature has supplied to us in the 
United States, and still supplies to us, more 
kinds of resources in more lavish degree than 
has ever been the case at any other time or 
with any other people. * * * 

“The wise use of all of our natural re- 
sources, which are our national resources as 
well, is the great material question of to- 
day * * 

“Disregarding for the moment the ques- 
tion of moral purpose, it is safe to say that 
the prosperity of our people depends directly 
on the energy and intelligence with which 
our natural resources are used. It is equally 
clear that these resources are the final basis 
of national power and perpetuity. Finally, 
it is ominously evident that these resources 
are in the course of rapid exhaustion. * * * 

“These questions do not relate only to the 
next century or to the next generation. It is 
time for us now as a Nation to exercise the 
same reasonable foresight in dealing with 
our great natural resources that would be 
shown by a prudent man in conserving and 
wisely using the property which contains the 
assurance of well-being for himself and his 
children. 

“The natural resources I have enumerated 
can be divided into two sharply distinguished 
classes ly as they are or are not 
capable of renewal. Mines if used must 
necessarily be exhausted. The minerals do 
not and cannot renew themselyes, There- 
fore, in dealing with the coal, the oil, the 
gas, the iron, the metals generally, all that 
we can do is to try to see that they are wisely 
2 The exhaustion is certain to come in 
time. 

“The second class of resources consists of 
those which cannot only be used in such 
manner as to leave them undiminished for 
our children, but can actually be improved 
by wise use. The soil, the forests, the water- 
ways come in this category. In dealing with 
mineral resources man is able to improve on 
nature only by putting the resources to a 
beneficial use, which in the end exhausts 
them; but in dealing with the soil and its 
products man can improve on nature by 
compelling the resources to renew and even 
reconstruct themselves in such manner as to 
serve increasingly beneficial uses—while the 
living waters can be so controlled as to mul- 
tiply their benefits. * * * 

“We can enormously increase our trans- 
portation facilities by the canalization of our 
rivers so as to complete a great system of 
waterways on the Pacific, Atlantic, and gulf 
coasts and in the Mississippi Valley, from the 
Great Plains to the Alleghanies, and from 
the northern lakes to the mouth of the 
mighty Father of Waters. But all these var- 
ious uses of our natural resources are so 
closely connected that they should be coordi- 
nated, and should be treated as part of one 
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coherent plan, and not in haphazard and 
piecemeal fashion, * * * 

“We are coming to recognize as never be- 
fore the right of the Nation to guard its own 
future in the essential matter of natural re- 
sources, In the past we have admitted the 
right of the individual to injure the future 
of the Republic for his own present profit. 
The time has come for a change. As a peo- 
ple we have the right and the duty, second 
to none other but the right and duty of 
obeying the moral law, of requiring and do- 
ing justice, to protect ourselves and our 
children against the wasteful development 
of our natural resources, whether that waste 
is caused by the actual destruction of such 
resources or by making them impossible of 
development hereafter. * * * 

“Any enactment that provides for the wise 
utilization of the forests, whether in public 
or private ownership, and for the conserva- 
tion of the water resources of the country, 
must necessarily be legislation that will pro- 
mote both private and public welfare; for 
food prevention, water-power development, 
preservation of the soil, and improvement of 
navigable rivers are all promoted by such a 
policy of forest conservation. 

“Finally, let us remember that the con- 
servation of our natural resources, though 
the gravest problem of today, is yet but part 
of another and greater problem to which this 
Nation is not yet awake, but to which it must 
awake in time, and with which it must here- 
after grapple if it is to live—the problem of 
national efficiency, the patriotic duty of in- 
suring the safety and continuance of the 
Nation.” 

As Gifford Pinchot expressed it in 1947, 
T. R.’s epochal declaration fits like a glove 
the situation in which we and all other na- 
tions find ourselves today. In this atomic 
age it is even truer than it was when he 
made it, nearly 40 years ago.” And how 
T. R. would have applauded the Hells Can- 
yon fight “to protect ourselves and our chil- 
dren against the wasteful development of 
our natural resources * * * by making them 
impossible of development hereafter.” 


THE GOVERNORS’ DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


On the final day of the conference, the 
assembled conferees unanimously adopted a 
Declaration of Principles which Governor 
Pinchot described as “so simple, sound, and 
fine that the President himself, and not a 
few of the rest of us, believed it should be 
posted in every schoolhouse in the United 
States.” Certainly, many people who feel 
that the Nation still has much to do in liv- 
ing up to its conservation heritage and these 
principles would like to see posted in Ameri- 
cas schoolrooms today this declaration, 
which, except for one section of five para- 
graphs relevant primarily to the conditions 
of 1908, is included here: 

“We, the governors of the States and Terri- 
tories of the United States of America, in 
conference assembled, do hereby declare the 
conviction that the great prosperity of our 
country rests upon the abundant resources 
of the land chosen by our forefathers for 
their homes, and where they laid the founda- 
tion of this great Nation. We look upon 
those resources as a heritage to be made use 
of in establishing and promoting the com- 
fort, prosperity, and happiness of the Ameri- 
can people, but not to be wasted, deterio- 
rated, or needlessly destroyed. 

“We agree that our country’s future is 
involved in this; that the great natural re- 
sources supply the material basis upon which 
our civilization must continue to depend, 
and upon which the perpetuity of the Na- 
tion itself rests. 

“We agree that this material basis is 
threatened with exhaustion. We recognize 
as a high duty the adoption of measures 
for the conservation of the natural wealth of 
the country, 
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“We declare our firm conviction that this 
conservation of our natural resources is a 
subject of transcendent importance, which 
should engage unremittingly the attention 
of the Nation, the States and the people in 
earnest cooperation. These natural resources 
include the land on which we live, and which 
yields our food; the living waters which fer- 
tilize the soil, supply power and form great 
avenues of commerce; the forests which yield 
the materials for our homes, prevent erosion 
of the soil and conserve the navigation and 
other uses of our streams, and the minerals 
which form the bases of our industrial life, 
and supply us with heat, light and power. 

“We agree that the land should be so used 
that erosion and soil wash should cease, that 
there should be reclamation of arid and semi- 
arid regions by means of irrigation, and 
of swamp and overflowed regions by means of 
drainage; that the waters should be so con- 
served and used as to promote navigation, 
and to develop power in the interests of the 
people; that the forests, which regulate our 
rivers, support our industries and promote 
the fertility and productiveness of the soil, 
should be preserved and perpetuated; that 
the minerals found so abundantly beneath 
the surface should be so used as to prolong 
their utility; that the beauty, healthfulness, 
and habitability of our country should be 
preserved and increased; that the sources 
of national wealth exist for the benefit of all 
the people, and that monopoly thereof should 
not be tolerated. 

* * . . * 


“We urge the continuation and extension 
of forest policies adopted to secure the hus- 
banding and renewal of our diminishing 
timber supply, the prevention of soil erosion, 
the protection of headwaters, and the main- 
tenance of the purity and navigability of 
the streams. We recognize that the private 
ownership of forest lands entails responsi- 
bilities in the interests of all the people, and 
we favor the enactment of laws looking to 
the protection and replacement of privately 
owned forests. 

“We recognize in our waters a most valu- 
able asset of the people of the United States, 
and we recommend the enactment of laws 
looking to the conservation of water re- 
sources for irrigation, water supply, power 
and navigation, to the end that navigable 
and course streams may be brought under 
complete control and fully utlized for every 
purpose. We specially urge on the Federal 
Congress the immediate adoption of a wise, 
active and thorough waterway policy, pro- 
viding for the prompt improvement of our 
streams and conservation of their water- 
sheds required for the uses of commerce and 
the protection of the interests of our people. 

“We recommend the enactment of laws 
looking to the prevention of waste in the 
mining and extraction of coal, oil, gas and 
other minerals, with a vlew to their wise con- 
servation for the use of the people, and to 
the protection of human life in the mines. 

“Let us conserve the foundations of our 
prosperity.” 

On the 50th anniversary of this historic 
conference which actually launched the con- 
servation movement in the minds and hearts 
of the people of the United States and of 
the whole world, we could do far worse than 
study these principles and ask ourselves the 
two vital questions: “Where have we failed in 
the past to honor them?” and “How can we 
serve them better in the future?” 


MONSIGNOR JAMES F. MURPHY 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I shall 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks, the following newspaper 
clipping and editorials from the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Post of May 3, and The 
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Catholic Transcript (Hartford, Conn.) of 
May 8—articles in tribute to one of Con- 
necticut’s most outstanding citizens, the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. James F. Murphy of 
Bridgeport, Conn., who died a week ago. 

It was not my privilege to know Mon- 
signor Murphy as well as I would have 
liked, but I know of the high esteem and 
warm affection in which he was held by 
all. His funeral, attended by more than 
300 priests, a score of monsignors, two 
bishops and a church overflowing with 
grief stricken relatives, friends, and pa- 
rishioners, was evidence to that fact. 

To quote from the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Herald of May 4: 

Many tributes are being heard to the 
priest who died suddenly Friday. But prob- 
ably none is more truthful than the words 
spoken by a reporter:—"He was simple and 
he was loved.” Democratic, an eminent hero 
in his own town, his friendships here are 
without limit. With the press he was es- 
pecially popular. He addressed them by 
their first names, of course. He used to visit 
the Herald editorial rooms amid warmth and 
friendly laughter. 


He was but 49 years of age, and while 
his body was racked in almost constant 
pain for over 20 years, and while his 
nights were spent in a semi-reclining 
bed, he bore his suffering with patient 
resignation, a broad smile, a helping 
hand and a cheery word for everyone. In 
the eulogy delivered by Rev. Thomas F. 
Glynn of Hartford, Monsignor Murphy 
was described as “a shepherd who loved 
his flock; a soul who suffered with 
Christ; a priest with the Savior’s love, 
particularly for the poor and those in 
pain—a man of suffering, a man of joy, 
a man with a taste of work.” 

Monsignor Murphy was prominently 
identified with innumerable religious, 
civic, labor and social service ventures. 
In the fall of 1956 he spearheaded 
Catholic charity efforts in Bridgeport in 
the resettlement of hundreds of Hungar- 
ian refugees in the area. Under former 
Mayor Jaspar McLevy, he served on a 
Labor Mediation Board and Mayor Sam- 
uel J. Tedesco had recently named Mon- 
signor Murphy to the city’s new 
Commission on Human Rights. 

Yes, the diocese of Bridgeport, his 
home community in particular, and the 
State of Connecticut have sustained a 
great loss in the passing of Monsignor 
Murphy, more widely known as Father 
Jim. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point the 
editorials to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Catholic Transcript of May 8, 
1958] 


MONSIGNOR MURPHY 

Msgr. James F. Murphy, who died sud- 
denly last Friday at 49, was one of the most 
extraordinary priests in the history of the 
church in Connecticut. We have had priests 
more original or more scintillant, more ver- 
satile or more farseeing, with more striking 
monuments in the way of founding or build- 
ing, and so forth. Monsignor Murphy’s dis- 
tinction consisted, first of all, in a limpid 
childlikeness, a personality redolent of the 
fragrance of the gospel. Again, there was 
his unquenchable spirit of faith and forti- 
tude. In addition, he was characterized by 
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total dedication to his work, tender con- 
cern for others, refusal to recognize—much 
less be stopped by—obstacles, and heroic 
capacity for taking pains and bearing pain. 

His special charge during most of his 
priesthood was Catholic charities. He earned 
a doctorate in social work, mastered the 
latest techniques in that fleld as they 
emerged, and conducted an agency remark- 
able for its efficiency. But all this profes- 
sional expertise was livened and warmed by 
the fire of a heart sacramentally conse- 
crated, kindled by the heart of Christ, and 
echoing its compassionate beat. 

To Monsignor Murphy people were not 
cases but holy likenesses of God, and in 
people, however deranged or even disgusting 
their lives, he discerned, through the grime, 
traces of the divinity which quickened dust 
with immortality. For the sake of that, he 
labored to bring order where there was 
disorder; peace where there was strife, good- 
ness where there was corruption. 

He had to deal with much of the seamy 
side of life, but it neither tainted him nor 
made him cynical, There was in him a pris- 
tine wholesomeness which was proof against 
contamination or souring, and which was 
fed and deepened by habitual prayer. The 
deadly pressure of the fallen world and the 
blight of disillusionment concerning human 
nature made no mark on him. This was 
probably because suffering was his constant 
condition. 

He was ill from the very morrow of his 
ordination, racked and twisted by arthritis, 
and later subject to periodic heart attacks. 
Severe chronic illness and the hovering pros- 
pect of death did not halt or harden him. 
Rather, since he took them in the perfect 
Christian way, they refined him, enhancing 
his simplicity and purity of soul, tempering 
his strength of will, making him even more 
patient, more sympathetic, more considerate. 

His last few years brought him the official 
recognition of which he was eminently de- 
serving. He became rector of St. Augustine's 
Cathedral and a domestic prelate. His 
rectorship crowned a career of unparalleled 
service in and to Bridgeport. He knew that 
community as few others ever have or will; 
and he was more widely, favorably, and af- 
fectionately known in it than almost anyone 
else. In charge of the diocese's principal 
church, he displayed at its maturity the sin- 
gular pastoral genius which had long been 
apparent. It must have been a joy to him, 
as it was a blessing to thousands, that this 
gift had the chance to come to ripeness. 

So much that is unique and irrecoverable 
has gone down to the grave with Monsignor 
Murphy: his vast acquaintance with people 
and problems, his practical wisdom and bal- 
anced judgment, his influence for good in 
many places—some of them quite unlikely, 
all his wealth of experience. But the point 
is that he gave of himself unstintingly as 
long as he could, right down to his last hour 
on earth. In countless lives there is some- 
thing of his special, radiant integrity living 
on and working for God's glory and man's 
welfare, 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post of 
May 3, 1958] 


MONSIGNOR MURPHY 


There is indeed cause for sadness in Bridge- 
port. The city has lost a distinguished citi- 
zen who contributed much to its welfare; 
the church, a true shepherd of his flock; and 
charity, one of its most gracious exponents. 

Death is always a shock. But it is always 
more poignant, when it comes to a person 
beloved by the entire community. Such a 
man was Monsignor James F. Murphy, rector 
of St. Augustine’s Cathedral and diocesan di- 
rector of Catholic charities. As an executive 
in this fleld he was closely associated with 
the Community Chest and the United Fund, 
where his constructive thinking and inti- 
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mate knowledge of Bridgeport and its needs 
will be sorely missed. 

Although Monsignor Murphy had suffered 
for many years from arthritis, it is hard to 
realize now that death has overtaken him, at 
49. Despite his physical suffering, about 
which he never complained, he radiated a 
happiness that belied his constant distress. 
He was one of those unusual persons who 
had so much to do for others, that he bore 
his own pain with enduring Christian forti- 
tude. In recent years, when he might have 
lessened his daily tasks, he eagerly assumed 
added duties as first rector of the cathedral, 
and extending his charities activities 
throughout the diocese. 

We cannot measure here, or even attempt 
to do so, his many personal charitable works 
as well as those performed as director of 
Catholic charities. Thousands of individuals 
to whom he had ministered as a priest and 
social worker know in their hearts what he 
did and their remembrance of his kindness 
and beneficence will be told over and over 
again in their prayers during these days of 
mourning and loss. 

Father Murphy, as he was always affection- 
ately called, even after his elevation as a pre- 
late, was not only a humble, spiritual man 
dedicated to relieving the sufferings of his 
fellow men, but was a scholar whose long 
years of study were rewarded by his doctorate 
and the high esteem of his clerical and lay 
colleagues. 

He had a staunch loyalty to his native city, 
a devotion shown not by words but by a 
multitude of deeds. Laboring to enrich the 
lives of others, he contributed to the general 
welfare and progress of the community. His 
pastoral and civic endeavors in a life rich 
in spiritual goodness will be his permanent 
memorial. 

Everybody loved “Father Jim” Murphy. 


— 


From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post of May 3, 
1958] 
BISHOP IN TRIBUTE TO MSGR. MURPHY 


Bishop Shehan and Mayor Tedesco last 
night offered expressions of tribute to the 
Rt. Rev. James F. Murphy who died yester- 
day. 

“In the death of Monsignor Murphy,” 
Bishop Shehan said, “the diocese of Bridge- 
port has suffered a loss beyond measure.” 

The mayor said the community as a whole, 
had been deprived of one of its outstanding 
citizens. 

The statement of Bishop Shehan is as 
follows: 

LOSS BEYOND MEASURE 

“In the death of Monsignor Murphy the 
diocese of Bridgeport has suffered a loss 
beyond measure. 

“First rector of St. Augustine’s Cathedral, 
director of Catholic charities, and executive 
director of St. Michael’s Cemetery, he car- 
ried heavy responsibilities which he ful- 
filled with the utmost fidelity and with ad- 
mirable efficiency. 

“With his passing, Bridgeport has lost one 
of its greatest citizens. Supremely loyal 
to this city of his birth and of his rearing, 
he loved its people wholeheartedly. He was 
solicitous for its every need. He was part 
of every phase of its life. With his abound- 
ing energy and his gift of leadership, he 
made a contribution to our civic life that 
was second to none. 

“Meanwhile, for 2 decades he bore severe 
Physical afflictions with cheerfulness and 
with true Christian resignation. 

“Uppermost in my own heart is a deep 
sense of personal loss at the departure of a 
very dear friend. This, I am sure, is the 
sentiment of thousands of people of Bridge- 
port,” 

MAYOR SAMUEL J. TEDESCO 

Mayor Tedesco, in words of regret upon 

hearing of Monsignor Murphy’s death, said, 
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“This is not only a serious loss to me per- 
sonally, since I considered him one of my 
close friends, but it is also a deep loss to 
the community at large.” 

He noted that Monsignor Murphy “not 
only served the church well, but also the 
community.” 

Only a few weeks ago the mayor had ap- 
pointed Monsignor Murphy as one of the 
members of the city’s new Commission on 
Human Rights. 

At the commission’s organizational meet- 
ing in April, the Monsignor spoke ambi- 
tiously of the work which could be carried 
out by that group. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING SIGN- 
BOARDS ALONG INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
since the enactment of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1958 by President Eisen- 
hower's signature on April 16, which in- 
cluded in section 12 the new program for 
aiding States to control signboards along 
the National System of Interstate High- 
ways, I have received many inquiries 
from State legislators and other inter- 
ested persons about the next steps in 
carrying out this program and making it 
effective. 

Under this new signboard-control law, 
the first step is the preparation and 
promulgation by the Secretary of Com- 
merce of national standards for the reg- 
ulation of signs along the interstate 
highways. These regulatory standards 
may then be accepted, rejected, or, of 
course, even exceeded by the several 
State governments as part of their high- 
way programs. If they are accepted, in 
an agreement between the State and the 
Secretary of Commerce, the State quali- 
fies for a 9044-percent, instead of 90- 
percent, Federal share of the costs of the 
Interstate System projects covered by 
the standards and the agreement. 

DIFFICULT PROBLEMS IN DRAFTING SIGN 
STANDARDS 


It is my understanding that the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads is now working 
actively on the difficult task of preparing 
the national standards in conformity 
with the provisions of the law. I realize 
that this is a difficult task because, as 
the first sponsor of this legislation and 
as a member of the Subcommittee on 
Roads which wrestled with it for 2 years, 
I know the compromises which are in- 
herent in the law itself, and also the de- 
cisions which we left to the Secretary of 
Commerce to make in the regulations, 
One can sympathize with the remarks 
which were included in President Eisen- 
hower’s statement, in signing the high- 
way bill, when he said: 

In another part of the bill, the Congress 
has constructively endeavored to encourage 
the States to regulate advertising along the 
Interstate System. This provision of the bill 
should be clarified and strengthened so as to 
provide a clearer basis for administrative 
standards. Certain exceptions which might 
permit advertising to go unchecked in some 
areas should be removed. Moreover, the act 
provides that incentive payments to encour- 
age the States to regulate advertising shall 
be furnished from general tax revenues 
rather than from highway user tax revenues 
which constitute the highway trust fund. 
This is ina te and should be cor- 
rected by subsequent legislation. 
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I have seen an early version of the 
proposed regulations and standards. I 
shall not describe them in my remarks 
today, because I believe they constituted 
only a basis for further discussion and 
drafting. Certainly, this version did not 
come very close to meeting the practical 
problems that are posed by the statutory 
provisions, as they were finally enacted. 
Actually, far from employing the special 
competence and the imagination of its 
experts to prepare an affirmative plan to 
carry out the policies of the law, this 
early draft proceeds largely by elaborat- 
ing on the provisions of the law itself— 
by setting out an inflexible system of 
restrictions which on the one hand 
leaves out some of the outstanding quali- 
tative questions of signboard size, de- 
sign, and appearance, and which on the 
other hand cannot be adapted to the 
permissible types of informational func- 
tions in the wide range of different con- 
ditions to be found throughout this con- 
tinent. 

What are some of the practical prob- 
lems posed by these different conditions? 

The main policy decision underlying 
the bill which is now law was to limit 
roadside signs to those offering the trav- 
eler information that he would need or 
want specifically as a traveler. To keep 
the number of roadside signs to a mini- 
mum, brand-name advertising of mer- 
chandise on the customary billboards 
was to be eliminated along the interstate 
highways. On the other hand, infor- 
mation about specific tourist and travel 
facilities, such as hotels and motels, re- 
sort areas, and automotive repair shops 
accessible from the highway exits was 
permitted to be given in sign form— 
particularly on signs within 12 miles of 
the location of the activity in question. 
These latter, permissible types of signs 
are to be regulated by the national 
standards being prepared by the Com- 
merce Department. 

Thus, there are not to be billboards 
urging drivers to buy a Chevrolet, or 
Goodyear tires, or Standard gasoline— 
but the States may permit some kind of 
sign, consistent with the national stand- 
ards, stating that all-night automobile 
services, or food and lodging, are avail- 
able at identified places located at some 
specified distance and accessible from a 
given exit from the interstate highway. 
TWO OBVIOUS ALTERNATIVES DO NOT MEET ALL 

PROBLEMS 

The law itself does not specify wheth- 
er each of the qualifying facilities and 
activities within 12 miles should put its 
sales pitch to the traveler on its own 
standard billboard, or whether, on the 
other hand, the State highway depart- 
ment should simply erect informational 
signs before each exit describing the 
location of the available facilities in 
general, without identifying them indi- 
vidually by name. This the law leaves 
to the Secretary’s regulatory standards 
and ultimately to the individual State 
authorities. 

Certainly the second of these two 
methods would be permissible, although 
it would probably meet strong objection 
from operators of off-highway facilities 
who deem themselves entitled to indi- 
vidual advertising signs. On the other 
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hand, this alternative of one full-scale, 
normal billboard per individual adver- 
tiser seems physically impossible within 
the policy of the act. 

In the more populated areas, particu- 
larly in the East, exists from the limited- 
access interstate highways are likely to 
occur within quite short distances from 
each other—typically, perhaps, 6 or 8 
miles. For obvious reasons the last mile 
or two before each exit must be reserved 
solely for official traffic direction signs. 
At 60 miles an hour, a motorist has only 
1 or 2 minutes to read and absorb such 
traffic information in approaching a 
highway interchange. He should not be 
distracted at that point by additional 
information about off-highway facili- 
ties—let alone try to decide at that late 
moment whether or not to turn off to 
avail himself of these advertised facili- 
ties. 

This process of information, selection 
and decision must take place earlier, 
further from the actual point of exit. 
Yet with only 6 or 8 miles between in- 
terchanges, how can each advertiser pos- 
sibly have one full-sized sign and still 
preserve billboard control and roadside 
protection? Or if only two or three 
signboards are to be permitted, spaced 
over short stretches several miles apart, 
who is to allocate them among qualifying 
advertisers? Like the frequency of exits, 
the number of qualifying off-highway 
facilities and activities is a function of 
population density—the less space be- 
tween exits, the more demand, presum- 
ably, for the few available billboard sites. 

I do not think that any State highway 
department would voluntarily involve it- 
self in such a dilemma between the de- 
mand and supply of permissible billboard 
sites. That inevitable dilemma has been 
illustrated in the invariable experience 
in other fields where a limited number 
of commercial opportunities must be al- 
located among a much larger number 
of qualifying applicants—to name but 
two examples, in the fields of liquor li- 
censing, and radio and television broad- 
cast frequencies. Charges of favoritism 
and corruption are sure to result, and 
there may even be occasional instances 
when these are not wholly baseless. I 
could well understand that State high- 
way Officials, before placing themselves 
in the position of having to make such 
allocations, would rather cut the Gor- 
dian knot by choosing the alternative of 
making all informational signs official 
and allowing no individual advertising 
signs at all—as is, of course, their per- 
fect right so far as Federal law is con- 
cerned. 

AFFIRMATIVE PLAN, NOT MERELY RESTRICTIVE 
RULES, NEEDED 

It must be evident, I think, that this 
law cannot be administered on the 
premise of one permissible advertiser, 
one standard billboard. The Commerce 
Department’s national standards cannot 
intelligently proceed by the simple 
method of restricting the areas along 
the Interstate Highways where signs may 
be posted, minimum distances 
between such signs and other such 
physical restrictions, and then letting 
landowners, signbuilders, and advertisers 
fight it out over the few billboard sites 
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that would remain possible under these 
rigid and mechanical definitions and re- 
strictions. Rather, a more affirmative 
plan should be prepared, reflecting a 
functional analysis by the traffic experts 
and engineers of this whole problem of 
getting useful information to highway 
motorists in a manner that goes to make 
the highway into a continuous tickertape 
of signboards. 

Mr. President, it has been suggested 
that perhaps the information function 
contemplated for signs under the new 
law could best be coordinated with the 
safety rest areas which will be built 
along the Interstate highways under leg- 
islative authorization dating back to 
1950. If this could be done, it would 
overcome the crux of the highway bill- 
board problem, which as much as any 
other single factor has led to the need 
for billboard control. That crux is the 
enormous, landscape-destroying size 
which is the essential characteristic of 
any signboard designed to sell something 
to a motorist approaching and passing 
it at the rate of a mile a minute, 

Actually, I can think of no more 
wasteful form of communication than to 
place some monstrously oversized pic- 
ture and a 6-word message on a 15- by 
30-foot board planted in some place to 
interrupt a traveler’s normal view from 
the highway. This necessary size and 
crudity has itself become one of the 
main causes of objections to highway 
billboards, even among people who see 
little fault, or even occasional artistic 
merit, in smaller urban posters such as 
theater advertisements, travel posters, 
and the like. Yet these characteristics 
are forced upon roadside billboards by 
their underlying premise of having to 
capture for a fleeting moment the at- 
tention of a potential customer who is 
at the same time driving an automobile 
at 60 miles an hour. 

Surely there must be a better way to 
offer this motorist the pertinent and use- 
ful information which the Congress 
agrees should be available to him—a way 
which would avoid the unsatisfactory ex- 
tremes of the two methods I mentioned 
earlier. Might not the safety rest areas 
provide an opportunity to present such 
pertinent information to the interested 
traveler while he is stationary long 
enough to study it, consider it, and make 
his decisions accordingly? 

I think anyone who has ever traveled 
long distances cross country by automo- 
bile—perhaps with children—or who has 
ever wrestled with a highway map in an 
automobile while trying to determine his 
proper course, will recognize that as long 
as automobiles are operated on these 
highways by and for human beings, 
there must be fairly frequent places 
where one can pull off the main-traveled 
roadway—and stop, get out, and make 
ready to travel on. 

Are those not the logical times and 
places for providing, in the words of the 
statute, “information in the specific in- 
terest of the traveling public“ on signs 
that are built to human scale rather 
than automotive scale? Would this not 
obviate the need for the usual, enormous 
billboards altogether, in fulfilling the 
statutory terms and policies with respect 
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to the protected areas along the inter- 
state highways? 
OREGON INITIATED ROADSIDE AUTHORIZATION 


These safety rest areas are authorized 
under section 11 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1940. I understand that 
this section was added to the law on the 
initiative of the highway officials of my 
own State of Oregon. It is obvious that 
there must be some such areas, spaced 
at frequent intervals along a high-speed, 
limited-access, cross-country highway, to 
permit motorists to make necessary stops 
without interfering with the flow of 
highway traffic. These paved, off-high- 
way stopping areas may include such es- 
sentials as water, restrooms, garbage 
disposal, perhaps public telephone 
booths. If a State highway department 
were to erect also a long, informational 
signboard, perhaps including a map of 
the immediate area, it could make avail- 
able within limited compass space for 
perhaps 30 or 40 times as many qual- 
ifying advertising messages concern- 
ing local tourist facilities, etc., as could 
be placed on billboards along the high- 
way itself—and with room for each mes- 
sage to offer the traveler far more de- 
tailed information than any billboard 
could. And the design, location and ap- 
pearance of such signs could be wholly 
under the control of the State highway 
departments, under national standards 
promulgated by the Secretary along with 
the existing standards for the safety rest 
areas themselves. The availability of 
such information at the safety rest area 
could be announced on a single, official 
sign erected several hundred feet ahead 
of the turnoff to the rest area itself. 

In some instances, the safety rest areas 
may be combined with scenic viewpoints, 
historic sites, or other roadside attrac- 
tions of this sort—although I understand 
that they are not to be developed into 
roadside parks or picnic grounds. In 
these instances, of course, the erection of 
any kind of posters and advertising signs 
would be wholly inappropriate and in 
contradiction to the national policy; but 
this will not be true of the great majority 
of safety rest areas that must be pro- 
vided at distances from 10 to 20 miles 
apart along the entire 41,000-mile inter- 
state network. 

Mr. President, I am sure that the 
experts of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
in collaboration with the American 
Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, are doing their best to solve 
the many problems inherent in plan- 
ning and building our vast new high- 
way network. I am sure that Fed- 
eral Highway Administrator Bertram D. 
Tallamy will try to keep the new inter- 
state highways as attractive as his own 
New York Thruway. The authority and 
responsibility is theirs; I only wished to 
offer a few comments with respect to the 
problems of the billboard-control meas- 
ure which I originated, and about which 
I have repeatedly been asked since its 
enactment. 

In conclusion, I would like to make 
available a number of pertinent docu- 
ments on this subject. One is a memo- 
randum prepared by my legislative as- 
sistant, Mr. Hans A. Linde, for a round- 
table discussion on Civilizing the Ameri- 
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can Roadscape in which he participated 

on May 1 at the School of Architecture 

and Design of Yale University—which I 

think is entitled to much credit for its 

interest in this important subject. The 
proposal I have mentioned was discussed 
on that occasion. Then, I have received 
from the Bureau of Public Roads a copy 
of the Bureau’s extensive memorandum 
setting forth the policies and standards 
to be followed by the States with respect 
to safety rest areas, of which I would 
like to include several pertinent excerpts 
following the text of section 11 of the 

1940 act, authorizing these. Iask unani- 

mous consent to have these materials ap- 

pear in the Recorp, followed by an edi- 
torial from the Salem (Oreg.) Statesman 
of April 5, 1958, entitled “State Action 

Needed To Ban Billboards,” and an in- 

formative article from the Reader's Di- 

gest for May 1958, entitled Let's Keep 

Billboards Off Our New Highways.” 
There being no objection, the docu- 

ments were ordered to be printed in the 

REeEcorpD, as follows: 

Impact oF NEW FEDERAL LAW ON CONTROL OF 
ROADSIDE SIGNBOARDS—MEMORANDUM FOR 
ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION ON “CIVILIZING 
THE AMERICAN ROADSCAPE,” AT YALE UNI- 
VERSITY, May 1, 1958 

(By Hans A. Linde, legislative assistant to 

Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER) 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE FEDERAL LAW 


The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 
authorized the new National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways—a 41,000- 
mile network of divided, limited-access 
superhighways across the country of which 
the Federal Government would contribute 
90 percent of the cost, as against the 50 
percent Federal share in the conventional- 
highway program. The interstate highways 
are designed to become the main arteries 
of long-distance, cross-country motor traffic 
in the United States. 

Section 12 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1958 adds to this 1956 act a new section 
122, which offers additional Federal financial 
aid to States which control roadside bill- 
boards and similar devices in accordance 
with a national policy stated in the law. 
Basic provisions essential to an under- 
standing of this new Federal law include 
the following: 


Nature of Federal assistance 


1. States are authorized to include, in their 
interstate highway costs for which they re- 
ceive 90 percent reimbursement from the 
Federal highway fund, such additional costs 
as they may incur in acquiring control of 
adjacent advertising rights—up to a limit 
of 5 percent of right-of-way acquisition 
costs for the interstate highway project in 
question. 

2. Any State which enters into an agree- 
ment with the Secretary of Commerce to 
apply national billboard-control standards, 
to be promulgated by him, to specified parts 
of the interstate highways within its borders 
may receive a one-half of 1 percent increase— 
from 90 percent to 90% —in Federal funds 
toward the cost of the interstate highway 
segments covered under the agreement. 


National standards, agreements, coverage 
and exclusions 

3. The Federal law directs the Secretary 
of Commerce to prepare and promulgate 
national standards for the regulation of per- 
missible signs, which apart from official 
traffic signs and signs advertising land for 
sale or lease include only the following: 

3) Signs erected or maintained pursuant 
to authorization or permitted under State 
law, and not inconsistent with the national 
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policy. and standards of this section, adver- 
tising activities being conducted at a loca- 
tion within 12 miles of the point at which 
such signs are located. 

“(4) Signs erected or maintained pur- 
suant to authorization in State law and not 
inconsistent with the national policy and 
standards of this section, and designed to 
give information in the specific interest of 
the traveling public.” 

The Secretary’s standards are guided only 
by a Congressional declaration of a public 
interest “to control the use of and to im- 
prove areas adjacent to the Interstate Sys- 
tem,” so as to “promote the safety, conven- 
ience and enjoyment of public travel and the 
free flow of interstate commerce and to pro- 
tect the public investment” in the system. 
He is therefore given wide latitude, and 
corresponding responsibility, for developing 
standards for State regulations governing 
the permissible classes of signs which will 
be effective and also acceptable to the States. 

The States may accept the regulatory 
standards, and the one-half percent increase 
in Federal aid, in agreements with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

4. The agreements must apply to all por- 
tions of the Interstate System built within 
a State on rights-of-way wholly acquired 
after July 1, 1956, with two exceptions: At 
the request of the State, and in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary, they may exclude por- 
tions of interstate highways within incor- 
porated municipalities with home rule, and 
within areas where land use is clearly es- 
tablished by State law as industrial or com- 
mercial. 

State regulation of roadside signs in ac- 
cordance with the national standards must 
extend over adjacent land 660 feet from the 
edge of the right-of-way and visible from 
the traveled road. Apart from sign regula- 
tion, the agreements may incorporate pro- 
visions for landscaping, erosion control, 
scenic viewpoints, and other affirmative 
roadside development. The law makes the 
national standards directly applicable to 
federally held lands. 

The separate right to 90 percent Federal 
reimbursement of costs of acquiring adver- 
tising control is not contingent on entering 
an agreement and is not limited to wholly 
new rights-of-way. 


PROBABILITY OF EFFECTIVENESS OF FEDERAL LAW 


At every stage of its legislative history, 
doubts have been expressed both by propo- 
nents and by opponents of Federal roadside 
control legislation concerning the work- 
ability of the approach now incorporated in 
the 1958 law. Leading proponents of Fed- 
eral legislation, such as Mr. Robert Moses 
and representatives of some of the interested 
citizens’ groups, favored direct Federal pro- 
hibition of signs and similar structures 
along the Interstate System. Opponents 
challenged the proposed standards as being 
too vague, and discriminatory and prejudicial 
to roadside landowners and businesses; and 
they stated that unpredictable sums of Fed- 
eral tax funds might be wasted on ineffective 
control measures. In signing the highway 
bill, President Eisenhower stated: 

“In another part of the bill, the Congress 
has constructively endeavored to encourage 
the States to regulate advertising along the 
Interstate System. This provision of the bill 
should be clarified and strengthened so as to 
provide a clearer basis for administrative 
standards. Certain exceptions which might 
permit advertising to go unchecked in some 
areas should be removed. Moreover, the act 
provides that incentive payments to en- 
courage the States to regulate advertising 
shall be furnished from general tax revenues 
rather than from highway. user tax revenues 
which constitute the Highway Trust Fund. 
This is inappropriate and should be corrected 
by subsequent legislation.” 
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The main problems of effectiveness arise 
from the coverage provisions, the promulga- 
tion of standards and the likelihood of State 
acceptance. 


Procedural sequence 


The first step to be taken under the act is 
the preparation and promulgation by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce of national standards for 
the permissible classes of signs. These are 
presumably in process now, perhaps in con- 
sultation between the Bureau of Public 
Roads and representatives of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials. Other 
interested groups, as well as students of this 
subject from the academic world, should cer- 
tainly haye—and take advantage of—an op- 
portunity to submit suggestions for the Sec- 
retary’s standards and regulations. 

‘The second necessary step will be action by 
State governments to make possible State 
participation in the Federal incentive pro- 
gram. This should take place in many States 
during the 1959 sessions of State legislatures. 
In some States, no further legislation may be 
needed to authorize acquisition of advertis- 
ing control rights for which 90 percent Fed- 
eral reimbursement has now been made 
available. But probably most States now lack 
legislation adequate to permit their State 
highway commissions to enter into and en- 
force the agreements with the Secretary of 
Commerce so as to qualify for the one-half 
percent Federal payment. The law sets a 
deadline of July 1, 1961, but to be able to act 
while rights-of-way are being acquired (when 
effective action would be easiest and cheap- 
est) State legislation should be completed in 
1959. 

The third step will be negotiation of the 
specific agreements between the Secretary 
and individual States. These must specify 
the Interstate highway mileage which is to be 
covered and that which is to be excluded, as 
well as the manner in which State billboard 
regulations will conform for the national 
standards. The terms of the agreements may 
differ to take into account different condi- 
tions in the several States. The Federal law 
provides for supplementary agreements that 
may apply to future Interstate highway proj- 
ects, or which might otherwise modify the 
original agreements. 

Problems of effectiveness 

1. Coverage: The greatest handicap to ef- 
fective coverage under the language of the 
Federal law results from the so-called Cotton 
amendment (after its sponsor, Senator Nor- 
RIS Cotron of New Hampshire), which in- 
serted the words “any part of the right-of- 
way, the entire width of which is acquired 
subsequent to July 1, 1956” into the declara- 
tion of the national policy in favor of sign- 
board regulation. In the populated eastern 
States in particular, it is nearly impossible 
that many continuous miles of interstate 
highway will be laid down wholly across 
virgin. tory, without overlapping here 
and there on some preexisting right-of-way. 
(Rough estimates indicate that perhaps one- 
third of the 41,000 miles of the Interstate 
System would touch on preexisting rights- 
of-way. It is important, therefore, to 

that the Federal law in no way 
limits the application of the control stand- 
ards by States to the wholly new rights-of- 
way. Even where existing roads are being 
widened to interstate standards, present 
billboards will in fact have to be removed. 
Even though the Federal law does not re- 
quire it and does not offer the one-half 
percent bonus, it does offer 90 percent Fed- 
eral reimbursement with respect to adver- 
tising-control acquisition costs with respect 
to such mileage, and the States should apply 
control also to it, so as to avold a senseless 
checkerboard pattern, 

No really difficult problems of coverage 
should arise from the provision for discre- 
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tionary exclusion of municipal and indus- 
trial areas. 

2. Standards for permissible signs: Un- 
questionably the greatest continuing con- 
troversy, apart from the whole principle of 
Federal action itself, centered around de- 
fining the permissible classes of signs. The 
general policy premises were to exclude 
brand-name advertising on the one hand, 
and on the other, to make available to 
interstate highway travelers in sign form 
some information about off-highway facili- 
ties and activities in adjacent communities 
of particular interest to them, particularly 
sleeping and eating accommodations, tourist 
resorts and automotive repair services, 

The ultimate legislative definition of these 
permissible classes has been quoted earlier 
in this memorandum, but its translation 
into specific regulatory standards is the 
greatest challenge confronting the Secretary 
of Commerce in the administration of this 
law. 

The standards will have to deal with such 
matters as the size, shape, location, appear- 
ance, frequency, lighting and other char- 
acteristics of permissible signs. The stand- 
ards could be unimaginative and cut-and- 
dried, simply describing the physical char- 
acteristic of some average advertising bill- 
board now being used by the outdoor ad- 
vertising industry, and including certain 
obvious safety standards as to location and 
frequency. Alternatively, the standards 
could be based on an original analysis of 
the function which justifies the special ex- 
clusion of some signs from the stated na- 
tional policy against such signs. 

That function is to make available certain 
information to the traveler, of interest to 
him specifically as a traveler, in recognition 
of the fact that the limited-access nature of 
the highways otherwise separates him en- 
tirely from the communities and facilities 
past which he is traveling. 

An initial, fundamental question might be: 
Must we assume that he should get this in- 
formation from signs as he drives by at 
highway speeds? It is this assumption, ac- 
curate in the case of usual commercial ad- 
vertising along other highways, which has 
logically led to the larger and larger roadside 
billboards of the outdoor advertising indus- 
try. On this assumption, the size, shape, 
location, and nature of permissible signs 
along the high-speed interstate highways 
would have to be a function of the speed of 
travel, the distance of normal vision, and 
the length of time that the information is 
to be available to the traveler. Obviously, 
the customary large signs would be required, 
and even they would only be able to trans- 
mit the typical, brief impact messages in 
huge letters, such as the name of a resort or 
motel or garage accessible from the next 
highway exit. 

Nothing in the law precludes the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, if he can win the concur- 
rence of State highway officials, from re- 
examining this whole, fundamental assump- 
tion. Might highway travelers perhaps be 
better served—in greater safety as well as 
with less roadside clutter—if they could 
study informational signs of the permitted 
classes while standing still? 

One possible solution might be to provide 
service roadways, within a few miles before 
each exit, where automobiles could pull off 
the main, traveled roadway to stop and 
examine a series of smaller signs that would 
make possible giving travelers far more de- 
tailed information about all the facilities 
of communities accessible from the coming 
exit. In such off-highway roadways, State 
highway departments could also make avail- 
able—protected against weather—large-scale 
maps of the area, restrooms, drinking water, 
telephone booths and other conveniences. 
Attention to these conveniences and to the 
information available in the service roadway 
could then be drawn by a single, large, of- 
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ficial highway sign notifying the traveler a 
mile or two before he reaches the pulling- 
off place, and it might be predicted that the 
additional conveniences would attract more 
motorists to the location of the informational 
signs than would otherwise effectively get the 
information while rushing by the customary 
billboards. Also, in this manner, many signs 
could be concentrated in some single area 
with the least interference with the long- 
distance outlook from the highways that this 
law is intended to protect. (While this plan 
would involve some intermixing of decelerat- 
ing and accelerating traffic with the through, 
highway traffic, the safety advantages of 
reading informational signs while standing 
instead of while traveling at highway speeds 
surely outweigh this problem.) 

Whether or not the premise of the station- 
ary motorist, instead of the 70-mile-an-hour 
reader of signs, is adopted in drafting the 
Secretary’s standards of permissible signs, it 
is also important to recognize that the law 
does not require the Secretary and the States 
to permit these to be commercially designed, 
erected, and maintained signs. While the 
tendency may very likely be to proceed by 
this approach, other alternatives should be 
at least open to State highway departments. 
For instance, a State highway department 
might contract directly to have the sign 
structures erected in forms and at locations 
of its own choosing, and then make the space 
available to qualified advertisers for infor- 
mational signs meeting conditions specified 
by departmental regulations, It might even 
go beyond this, and have the actual content 
of the signs controlled and administered by 
local community units, rather than turning 
them over directly to the advertisers them- 
selves, 

These ideas do not represent concrete pro- 
posals. They reflect merely anticipation of 
the problems which will imevitably arise 
where more advertisers claim to have “in- 
formation in the specific interest of the 
traveling public” than could be given in- 
dividual billboard space consistent with the 
national policy. 

If the Secretary of Commerce drafts 
standards on the premise that each such 
advertiser must be accorded at least one 
standard billboard along the Interstate High- 
way approaching his point of access, ineffec- 
tive roadside regulation must inevitably 
result. To find effective alternatives to this 
premise is the responsibility now confronting 
the Secretary. But it is also essential to 
keep in mind that, under the Federal law, 
these permissible signs are only those which 
are also, independently, authorized (or per- 
mitted) under State law. Throughout the 
Federal law, it remains clear that States may 
go beyond the Federal minimum, both in 
covered mileage and in standards of regula- 
tion. Much of the responsibility for the suc- 
cess of the national roadside policy has been 
deliberately placed on State governments. 

3. State acceptance of national policy: Ex- 
cept with respect to federally controlled 
land, the new law is wholly dependent on 
action taken by State governments on their 
own initiative. During consideration of the 
Federal legislation, the question was repeat- 
edly raised whether the offered Federal aid 
would be a sufficient incentive to induce 
States to control billboards and otherwise 
protect the Interstate Highway roadsides. 
The answer is that—contrary to the oppo- 
nents’ cries of “Bribe”—the very modest Fed- 
eral aid, as such, is neither intended nor 
expected to bring about roadside regulation 
in States where such a policy would other- 
wise find little support and much opposition. 

In fact, however, billboard control—par- 
ticularly along newly built highways—has for 
some time been an active and controversial 
issue in many State legislatures, reflecting 
the same claims and counterclaims of public 
policy that were aired in the Congressional 
hearings and debates of the past 3 years. The 
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formulation of standards and the financial 
aspects of a control program are among the 
issues in controversy, and it is these to which 
the Federal law makes a positive contribu- 
tion. 

The main premise, however, is that the 
same citizens’ groups which succeeded in 
winning Congressional action will continue 
to be active in seeking State participation 
in this program. The Federal law will have 
strengthened their case, and the publicity 
surrounding the adoption of a national policy 
will have given them much impetus; so that 
there is good reason to believe that in every 
legislature meeting in 1959, measures to ac- 
cept the Federal standards, agreements, and 
financial aid will be introduced. There is 
no reason to doubt that these will be adopted 
in enough States—particularly those which 
pride themselves on their scenery—to make 
the new program effective over a substantial 
portion of the 41,000 miles of the brandnew 
Interstate Highway System. 


— 


SUBSECTION 1 (C) OF THE FEDERAL-AID HIGH- 
WAY ACT OF 1938 AS AMENDED BY SECTION 11 
OF THE FEDERAL HIıcçHwAY Act or 1940 


Hereafter the construction of highways by 
the States with the aid of Federal funds may 
include such roadside and landscape devel- 
opment, including such sanitary and other 
facilities as may be deemed reasonably nec- 
essary to provide for the suitable accommoda- 
tion of the public, all within the highway 
right-of-way and adjacent publicly owned 
or controlled recreational areas of limited 
size and for provision for convenient and 
safe access thereto by pedestrian and vehicu- 
lar traffic, as may be approved by the Public 
Roads Administration. Such construction 
likewise may include the purchase of such 
adjacent strips of land of limited width and 
primary importance for the preservation of 
the natural beauty through which highways 
are constructed, as may be approved by the 
Public Roads Administration. 


STATEMENT OF PoLicy—A POLICY on SAFETY 
Rest AREAS FOR THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
INTERSTATE AND DEFENSE HIGHWAYS 


The policy of the Bureau of Public Roads 
regarding safety rest areas along the Inter- 
state System is that worked out cooperatively 
with the committee on planning and design 
policies of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. It was adopted by letter 
ballot of the States on April 30, 1958. A 
marked copy of this policy is attached. 

Improvement of the Interstate System to 
meet the approved design standards will re- 
sult in a system of controlled access high- 
ways, and in the interest of safety and con- 
venience to the motoring public, safety rest 
areas are necessary. 

Safety rest areas are off-roadway spaces 
with provisions for emergency stopping and 
resting by motorists for short periods, in- 
cluding short-time picnic use in addition to 
parking of vehicles for short periods. 

Safety rest areas as a part of the Inter- 
state System are not to be planned for use 
as local parks. They are not to be developed 
for group picnics and recreational activities 
but such recreational purposes are to be 
served by providing connections to local, 
State, and national parks or other recrea- 
tional areas in the same manner as at any 
other public crossroad. 

As part of a controlled access highway on 
the Interstate System, safety rest areas 
should be fenced where necessary to main- 
tain control of access and to prevent com- 
mercial encroachment. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 
covering incentives to the States for control 
of advertising along the Interstate System 
was enacted subsequent to the distribution 
of the attached mimeographed policy to the 
States for letter ballot. 
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EXCERPTS From A POLICY ON SAFETY REST 
AREAS FOR THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTER- 
STATE AND DEFENSE HIGHWAYS OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON PLANNING AND DESIGN POLICIES, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY 
OFFICIALS, DECEMBER 1957 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Rest areas are to be provided on inter- 
state highways as a safety measure. Safety 
rest areas are off-roadway spaces with provi- 
sions for emergency stopping and resting by 
motorists for short periods. They have free- 
way-type entrance and exit connections, 
parking areas, benches and tables, and may 
have toilets and water supply where proper 
maintenance and supervision are assured. 
They may be designed for short-time picnic 
use in addition to parking of vehicles for 
short periods. They are not to be planned 
for use as local parks. 

Areas for family leisure picnics, active 
recreation, waterfront activities, or overnight 
camping are not to be developed as a part 
of an interstate highway. Connections to 
local, State, and national parks or other 
recreational areas near an interstate high- 
way are to be made at interchanges in the 
same manner as at any other public cross- 
road. 

* . . * . 


In general, a sufficient number of sites 
should be planned along the highway to rea- 
sonably accommodate the safety rest needs 
of interstate highway travelers and, further, 
to encourage drivers to use them as a safety 
measure to break long pericds of travel. 
Safety rest areas should be provided so that 
in combination with other stopping oppor- 
tunities within or near cities and at service 
facilities on crossroads with inter con- 
nections, there preferably will be facilities 
available for short stops about every one-half 
hour driving time. 

Sites are to be located to avoid conflict 
with divergent traffic movements to and from 
other access connections and to provide 
linear space along the highway for adequate 
advance warning signs. 

* . * > * 

Emphasis should be placed on planned de- 
velopment of many small to moderate size 
safety rest areas rather than a few more 
expansive areas. The size of a specific site 
should be governed by the topography and 
existing natural boundaries and also the 
likely number of vehicles to be accommo- 
dated to serve the estimated traffic volumes 
for 1975. 


The parking space is to be of adequate size 
and arrangement to accommodate the antici- 
pated number of vehicles. Parking spaces 
may be parallel, diagonal, or at right angles 
to the roadway through the parking area, as 
the site conditions may suggest, and of suita- 
ble dimensions to permit reasonable pas- 
senger access. The roadway through the 
parking area is to be of sufficient width for 
maneuvering the vehicles in parking and un- 
parking. Separate parking spaces for pas- 
senger cars and trucks may be advantageous. 
They shall be surfaced with a suitable all- 
weather surfacing. 

* s > : * 

The safety rest area is a part of a controlled 
access highway and should be fenced where 
necessary to maintain control of access or to 
prevent commercial encroachment. 

* . . . . 

On a heavily traveled route with cities 
close together, at least one site on each road- 
way may be desirable between two sizable 
cities. Distances between sites may vary 
from 10 or 15 miles on heavily traveled inter- 
state highways in well-developed areas to 20 
or 30 miles or more on lightly traveled inter- 
state highways. Through sparsely settled 
areas, distances between sites may be longer. 

. . * * * 
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State tourist or information centers, the 
service of which would-be optional to motor- 
ists, might well be combined with a safety 
rest area, 


STATE Action NEepep To Ban BILLBOARÐS 


[From the Oregon Statesman of April 5, 
1958] 

Assuming Presidential approval of the 
highway bill to expand Federal aid for high- 
way construction it will be up to Oregon to 
decide whether to accept the offered bonus 
for restriction of billboards on the Interstate 
System. The bill carries a provision by which 
States applying such a restriction will have 
their portion of Federal grants for highways 
increased in an amount from one-half to 1 
percent of the total. This is obviously bait 
to obtain State action to preserve roadside 
beauty. This plan was adopted rather than 
direct Federal action in order to respect 
States’ rights. 

Oregon shouldn't hesitate to take steps to 
eliminate billboards and restrict informa- 
tional signs on these highways, not merely 
because of the bonus which is offered but be- 
cause our roadsides shouldn’t be cluttered 
with billboards, especially those along the 
major highways which will carry the heaviest 
volume of travel. The present tolerance on 
the Baldock freeway for example should be 
terminated. 

This amendment was offered by Senators 
KUCHEL, of California, and NEUBERGER, of 
Oregon. They had a hard fight to win over 
the billboard lobby which blocked such a 
provision in committee in the previous ses- 
sion. Garden clubs are credited with offset- 
ting the pressures of the billboard interests 
this year. Now they must concentrate their 
strength in State legislatures to make the 
ban effective. They might make a start by 
asking candidates for the legislature how 
they stand on this issue. 


[From the Reader’s Digest of May 1958] 


Ler’s Keep BILLBOARDS Orr Our NEw 
HIGHWAYS 


(By Holman Harvey) 

Two years ago the American people ordered 
for themselves a new $40 billion transconti- 
nental highway system which will traverse 
all 48 States. Four-lane, six-lane and eight- 
lane highways are being designed with every 
safety feature known to modern roadbuild- 
ing. Along the network’s entire 41,000 miles, 
no single traffic light or stop sign will im- 
pede the motorist. No railroad and few 
highway grade crossings will endanger thé 
through traffic; the new system will under- 
pass or overpass almost all other roads. 
Three-fourths of it will run through un- 
cluttered, unspoiled country, opening a Won- 
derland of scenic beauty to traveling Ameri- 
cans. It will truly be an American marvel. 

But, section by section, as this system is 
completed, billboard crews will roll up with 
hammer and pastepot to erect their signs and 
ruin the landscape—unless Congress, joined 
by the States, says, “Leave these roads alone.” 

As this is written, a bitter behind-the- 
scenes struggle is taking place in Congress 
to determine whether these magnificent 
highways, for which the Federal Government 
is to pay 90 percent of the cost, are to be 
defaced by billboard advertising, or whether 
a Federal law will be passed in time to pro- 
tect them from disfigurement. 

It is not a new problem. Ever since the 
United States began seriously to build mod- 
ern highways some 30 years ago, billboard 
advertising has moved in to blight them. 
There have been battles over the issue, but 
the billboardists have largely won them. 

Consider first United States Route 1, which 
runs down the Atlantic seaboard from Maine 
to Florida. I know of no important section 
of this once-great highway which ts not dis- 
figured today. The approaches to Boston 
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and to Providence, R. I., have become verita- 
ble billboard alleys. Between Washington 
and Baltimore, a 40-mile stretch, there are 
2,500 billboards. (Because of the numerous 
accidents on this highway Washington news- 
papers once named it “Old Bloody.’’) In Flor- 
ida, from Daytona Beach to Miami, the clut- 
ter grows progressively worse. 

The billboard scourge is pandemic all over 
the United States. Running between Sara- 
toga Springs and Lake George, in some of 
upper New York’s most scenic country, is 
once-lovely Route 9. Today billboards cor- 
rupt wonderful vistas on every hand. Even 
the great State turnpikes may not be im- 
mune. The Pennsylvania Roadside Council 
reports, for instance, that hundreds of bill- 
boards are mushrooming up on the pre- 
sumably protected Pennsylvania Turnpike. 
Turn south. In the historically romantic 
Suwannee River country of Florida there are 
today 60 billboards per mile. In Kentucky, 
a new bypass on U. S. 27, near Somerset, 
already bristies with signs to waylay tourists 
en route to Lake Cumberland and Kentucky's 
many beauty spots. 

Spot roadside surveys of billboard adver- 
tising have just been completed by the Wis- 
consin division of the American Automobile 
Association. The AAA has been in the fore- 
front of the fight for billboard-control legis- 
lation. Here are some figures: 

On U. S. 14, between Madison and Ore- 
gon—a stretch of 744 miles—there are now 
86 signs northbound and 88 signs south- 
bound. On an 18-mile section of U. S. 12 
between Middleton and Sauk City, in the 
treasured Dells country, there are 144 signs 
southbound, 162 signs northbound. On 
another stretch of only 2.7 miles from Lake 
Delton to Wisconsin Dells, there are 122 signs 
southbound, 99 northbound. 

Moving westward, the blight progresses. 
In Arizona, on Route 66 between Winslow 
and Flagstaff, a most wondrous stretch of 
western country, billboards make it difficult 
in places to see the landscape. Much the 
same is true of Routes 60 and 70 between 
Phoenix and Globe. 

In California the story is similar. I quote 
an editorial from the Pine Cone, of Carmel, 
Calif., written last November: “The new free- 
way that will go over the Sierra on Highway 
40 has no protection against billboards. The 
mountain scenery will be despoiled. The 
highway from Mojave to Las Vegas, once one 
of the most magnificent desert drives in the 
West, has become a billboard eyesore. 
Throughout the State, wherever the taxpay- 
ers have built fine highways, the billboard 
companies have been allowed to cash in on 
the captive audience that uses them. Shall 
we allow them to deface for their private 
profit the great new system of Federal high- 
ways?” 

The chief target of this question is the 
powerful Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America. It represents some 700 billboard 
companies which sell signs in more than 
15,000 cities and towns. They are constantly 
alert to threatened State or Federal legisla- 
tion. When hearings on billboard legisla- 
tion are held before Congressional commit- 
tees, lawyers, politicians, and many substan- 
tial businessmen hasten to Washington, and 
back home persuasion is brought quietly to 
bear on en. 

The billboard industry is growing, not de- 
clining. Last year it chalked up its 14th 
consecutive year of increasing profits, selling 
some $204 million worth of billboard space. 
Last fall its leaders announced a new pro- 
gram (cost: $300,000) to “tell the truth” to 
the American people, and to defeat pending 
Federal legislation. They engaged one of 
America’s largest public-relations firms to 
augment their own staff. 

True, the despoliation of American high- 
ways is not entirely due to the OAAA. The 
association claims to represent 90 percent of 
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the “ ” billboard industry. By this 
it means that it is organized to sell advertis- 
ing on a national basis. It says that it con- 
trols 350,000 billboards. This means that 
millions of roadside billboards are non- 
OAAA. But the effect on the motorist is the 
same. For the OAAA has led the long legis- 
lative battle to block any antibillboard law. 
Under OAAA leadership all billboards flour- 
ish. 

Meanwhile, a Trendex News Poll last year 
showed that 65.9 percent of Americans inter- 
viewed favor billboard control on the new 
Interstate Highway System. So—what is 
being done about it? 

At this writing, three antibillboard bills 
are pending before the Senate Public Works 
Committee, and nine are before the counter- 
part committee in the House of Represent- 
atives. The most drastic bill was introduced 
by Representative ROBERT HALE, of Maine. It 
provided that unless a State agreed to keep 
billboards off its section of the Interstate 
System it would not get any Federal aid. 
This aroused a storm of opposition from 
Congressmen sensitive to the preservation of 
State sovereignty. Pending in the Senate is 
a proposal penalizing a State by a five per- 
cent withholding of Federal funds if it fails 
to control roadside advertising. This has 
aroused opposition for the same reason. 

To overcome the objection to penalties, 
other bills provide a financial incentive to 
States which cooperate. Senator RICHARD 
NEUBERGER of Oregon would give a State 
three quarters of one percent additional 
Federal contribution for cooperation. Con- 
necticut Senators Prescotr BusH and WIL- 
LIAM PurRTELL and Senator JOSEPH CLARK of 
Pennsylvania jointly introduced a similar 
bill. Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, of California 
would give a State one percent additional. 
The bills provide variously for control from 
600 to 750 feet from the roadside. 

Many national organizations are pressing 
Congress to enact controls at this session. 
They include the American Automobile As- 
sociation, the American Planning and Civic 
Association, the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, the Garden Club of America, 
the General Federation of Women's Clubs, 
the American Nature Association, and the 
Audubon Society. 

Especially active are the Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and California Roadside Coun- 
cils, which are conducting letter-writing 
campaigns to national billboard advertis- 
ers, using the slogan, “I favor the firms that 
favor the scenery.” Union Oil Co., Gulf Oil 
Co., and Buick have responded favorably, as 
has the Carling Brewing Co. Union Oll’s 
president wrote: “As a company serving the 
motoring needs of the general public, it did 
not make good sense to continue to use an 
advertising method which was becoming of- 
fensive to many of our customers.” 

Bitter fights have been waged in State leg- 
islatures, but seasoned fighters for billboard 
regulation are convinced that the Federal 
Government must take a hand after 30 years 
of failure by the States to initiate adequate 
action. “I believe,” said President Eisen- 
hower in a letter to the president of the 
American Planning and Civic Association 
early this year, “that Federal legislation on 
the subject is necessary to assure effective 
State action.” 

It is possible that some sort of compromise 
Federal measure may have been passed by 
the time you read this—as part of a funds- 
authorization bill for the new highway pro- 
gram. Whether or not it will provide effec- 
tive control will have to be watched. Mean- 
while, all those who are concerned for the 
beauty of our roadways should be heard 
from in the halls of Congress. It is there 
that the battle against the billboard lobby 
will be won or lost—a battle of considerable 
historic importance to America. 
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NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FEDERAL 
JUDGES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is 
grave congestion in the Federal courts 
of New York and other States. It is an 
old axiom that justice delayed is justice 
denied. Overcrowded court calendars 
impair the enjoyment of the individ- 
ual’s rights to fair and impartial 
justice. 

In my home State of New York, the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York, through its committee on 
courts of superior jurisdiction and its 
committee on Federal legislation, has 
issued an outstanding report on the 
need for additional judges, and urges 
that the bills which are pending before 
Congress, dealing with this subject, be 
expeditiously passed. 

The report eloquently and in great 
detail spells out the reason for the great 
delays, particularly because of the in- 
adequate number of judges, especially 
in the southern district of New York. 
I urgently commend the reading of the 
report to all my colleagues, particularly 
the members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, which is concerned in this 
matter. 

I deeply feel that it requires expedi- 
tious and immediate action as a matter 
of most urgent public necessity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
joint report of these two committees of 
the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York be printed in the body of 
the Recorp, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ASSOCIATION OF THE BAR OF 
THE CITY or New YORK, 
New York, N. Y. 
JOINT REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COURTS OF 

SUPERIOR JURISDICTION AND COMMITTEE ON 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION ON S. 420, H. R. 3813, 

S. 2863, S. 2864, anD H. R. 985, 3391, AND 

3814, anv S. 1340, H. R. 3369 

STATEMENT OF BILLS DISCUSSED 

The committees have been asked to report 
on certain bills dealing with the problem 
of calendar congestion in our Federal courts. 
These bills are as follows: 

S. 420 and H. R. 3813 provide for addi- 
tional judgeships for 45 districts and 2 cir- 
cuit courts of appeal. This report concerns 
itself only with those sections of the bills 
providing for judgeships in the southern 
and eastern districts of New York and the 
second court of appeals. S. 420 provides for 
1 additional circuit judge on the second 
circuit, increasing the circuit judges from 
6 to 7; 4 additional district judges for the 
southern district of New York, increasing 
the district judges from 18 to 22; and 2 
additional district judges for the eastern 
district of New York, increasing the district 
judges from 6 to 8 H. R. 3813 is similar 
except that it would provide for 2 additional 
circuit judges on the second circuit, in- 
creasing the circuit judges from 6 to 8. 

S. 2863 provides for 1 additional judge on 
the second circuit, 4 additional district 
judges for the southern district of New 
York, and 2 additional judges for the east- 
ern district of New York. It is thus similar 
to S. 420, but relates only to those courts. 
S. 2864, which passed the Senate on August 
30, 1957, relates only to those courts, but 
provides for the appointment of only 1 addi- 
tional judge to each of the 3 courts. 
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H. R. 3391 and 3814 provide that chief 
judges in circuit and district courts shall 
cease to serve as such upon reaching the age 
of 70. H. R. 985 as introduced, had the 70- 
year limitation. As it passed the House on 
May 23, 1957, the age had been amended 
from 70 to 75. 

S. 1340, H. R. 3369 provides for an increase 
in the per diem allowance to visiting judges 
from $15 to $25. 

Recommendation 


We support the foregoing bills, and urge 
the Congress to take affirmative action with 
respect to them. 

With respect to the number of the addi- 
tional judges to be provided, we recommend 
the enactment, if possbile, of H. R. 3813, 
which embodies the recommendations of 
the judicial conference of 2 additional cir- 
cuit judges for the second circuit, 4 addi- 
tional district judges for the southern dis- 
trict of New York, and 2 additional district 
judges for the eastern district of New York. 

We express a preference for H. R. 985, as 
amended, which provides that chief judges 
in circuit and district court shall cease to 
serve as such upon reaching the age of 75. 

DISCUSSION 

1. The crying need for additional judges 

The vast number of cases pending in the 
southern and eastern districts of New York 
makes impossible the early disposition of 
cases by trial* and argues persuasively for 
the creation of additional jJudgeships.* The 
Judicial Conference has continually recom- 
mended the creation of 4 additional judge- 
ships in the southern district and 2 addi- 
tional judges in the eastern district. 

It has often been stated that a more 
effective use of judicial manpower would 
alone be sufficient to bring the calendars of 
the Federal courts up to date. We believe 
that such steps alone are not sufficient. 

In the District Court for the Southern 
District of New York, herculean efforts on 
the part of the judges in an organized at- 
tack upon calendar bottlenecks have resulted 
in a substantial reduction of cases on the 
civil calendars. 

A new calendar control system was in- 
augurated on October 3, 1955. The calen- 
dar was taken out of the hands of the cal- 
endar commission and two judges were as- 
signed to a calendar term of the court. It 
was the objective in this part to screen 
every pending case on the five civil calendars 
and by this means to weed out cases that 


In the southern district of New York, the 
median time interval from filing to disposi- 
tion by trial was 28.8 months in 1957. This 
time interval was reduced from 39.3 months 
in 1956 and from 45.9 months in 1955. The 
interval from issue to trial was 17.4 months 
in 1957, down from 30.3 months in 1956. In 
the eastern district the median time to dis- 
pose of cases tried increased from 17.3 
months in 1948 to an alltime high of 56.7 
in 1957. The time interval in 1957 was the 
longest of any district court. The median 
interval from issue to trial went from 9.4 
months in 1948 to 37.2 in 1957, also the 
largest interval nationally. 

On June 30, 1956, there were 8,205 civil 
cases pending in the southern district. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1957, 5,790 civil cases were 
commenced and 5,426 terminated. Thus on 
June 30, 1957, there were 8,569 civil cases 
pending. In addition, on that date there 
were pending 1,002 criminal cases, an in- 
crease of 494 over the total cases of the pre- 
vious years. In the eastern district there 
were 2,588 civil cases pending on June 30, 
1956. During the calendar year 1957, 1,307 
civil cases were commenced and 1,385 ter- 
minated, leaving 2,500 cases pending on June 
30, 1957. In addition, 500 criminal cases 
were ponding on June 30, 1957. 
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were destined to be settled, to narrow the 
areas of conflict between litigants, and to 
engage in such pretrial activities as time 
would allow. The results of this experiment 
have been widely publicized and unani- 
mously approved. 

In 9 months, every single one of the total 
of 7,229 cases on the courts’ civil calendars 
was called. As a result, at the conclusion of 
the January 1957 term, the total number of 
cases pending on all of the civil calendars 
was 806.7 

The question may be raised as to whether 
the adoption of this new procedure is the 
complete answer to calendar congestion—we 
think not. In addition to the staggering 
volume of civil cases, the southern district 
of New York has a substantial criminal cal- 
endar which in many instances must have 
priority over civil cases. There are 18 judges 
in the southern district of New York. 
Criminal cases require the time of between 
2 to 6 judges in the calendar and trial parts. 
In addition, 1 judge is assigned to the civil- 
motion part and another having completed 
a motion part, is in chambers. The number 
of judges, therefore, available to try civil 
cases, is thus reduced. On the other hand, 
the volume of new cases placed on trial cal- 
endars increases. Although the calendar 
part serves the function of weeding out cases 
which will not come to trial, it does not deal 
with the problem of actually trying those 
cases marked “ready”. 

Nor is the number of these cases the sole 
guide to a determination as to whether addi- 
tional judges are necessary. In the south- 
ern district of New York there are many 
admiraity suits, civil antitrust actions, stock- 
holders’ derivative actions, and other com- 
mercial cases some of which will require 
months to try For each case a judge must 
be tied up. Tying up a judge in the trial of 
a long case results in an increase in the 
backlog of shorter cases to be tried by the 
remaining judges. It should be noted that 
the southern district has more complicated 
and time-consuming litigation than almost 
any other district in the country. 

It has been suggested that a possible solu- 
tion to the problem of trial delay is the 
assignment of visiting judges from districts 
with relatively current calendars, to those 
districts with congested calendars. We be- 
lieve this is a helpful practice. In order to 
maximize the benefits from this practice we 
believe that there should be an increase in 
the per diem allowance to visiting judges 
from $15 to $25, in accordance with S. 1340, 
H. R. 3369. However we do not believe that 
the temporary assignment of visiting Judges 
represents a permanent solution. 

It also should be noted that the district 
court in the southern district of New York 


It should be noted that there is a dis- 
tinction between “cases pending” and “cases 
on the civil calendar.” For example, on June 
30, 1956, there were on the civil calendar in 
the southern district of New York, 1,800 
cases. During the year 1,705 new cases were 
added and 2,684 cases were removed leaving 
821 cases on the civil calendar on June 30, 
1957. However, pending cases increased in 
the period from 8,205 to 8,569 and the 821 
cases on the civil calendar had been screened 
and it must be assumed that a larger percen- 
tage of these cases will be tried than was the 
case with respect to cases on the civil calendar 
prior to the new calendar control system. 

Ot the 5,790 civil cases instituted in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 3,871 were 
private civil cases, for the most part made 
up of 979 admiralty suits; 1,626 Jones Act 
(Seaman's) cases; 1,163 diversity personal 
injury; 202 Federal Employers’ Liability Act 
cases; and 93 patent suits. Of the remain- 
ing 1,919 civil cases, 940 were cases where 
the United States was a party, 574 as plain- 
tiff, and 366 as defendant. 
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now draws upon the services of retired judges. 
The labors of the retired judges have been of 
considerable help in carrying on the work of 
the court, It would be unrealistic, however, 
to assume that these judges will be with the 
court always. To the extent to which the 
court has allocated a permanent portion of 
the work to them, there is a clear indica- 
tion that full-time judges are necessary to 
carry that portion of the load. Retired 
judges, as visiting judges, should only be 
called upon to relieve the temporary bottle- 
necks that may develop in the calendars. 
To depend upon them for more is unfair 
and at best a temporary expedient. 

The calendar situation alone argues the 
need for additional judges in the southern 
district of New York. Yet there are per- 
haps other equally compelling reasons. For 
example, the pressure of a considerable case 
load has made it almost impossible for 
judges to indulge in the luxury of reflection“ 
The demands for more trials and quicker 
decisions have imposed an arduous work 
program on the court. Many judges have 
indicated their dissatisfaction with pressures 
to decide cases quickly rather than well. 
Many have complained that there is no lei- 
sure to think about their labors and deplore 
the volume of work which makes impossible 
adequate research of the many complicated 
legal questions presented for decision. 

Another reason for increasing judicial 
manpower was pointed up as a result of the 
installation of the new calendar practice in 
the southern district of New York. It ap- 

that on each successive call, cases 
therefore believed impossible of settle- 
ment were, in fact, settled. The calendar 
call, to the extent to which time permitted 
pretrial settlement work on the part of the 
participating Judge, developed into an impor- 
tant instrument in the settlement of cases. 
It has shown clearly the need for an ex- 
panded and more leisurely pretrial settle- 
ment procedure permitting a judge to bring 
together both sides for a more thoroughgo- 
ing discussion of the issues, and a more com- 
plete exploration of settlement possibilities. 
At the moment, however, there is insufficient 
manpower to engage in this worthwhile en- 
deavor. 

The calendar situation on the eastern dis- 
trict of New York reveals the need for addi- 
tional judges there too. There are now six 
judgeships in that district. On June 30, 
1957, there were pending 2,510 civil cases.“ 

The need for additional circuit court 
judges in the second circuit seems to us 
also to be proven. Two additional circuit 


* The incoming caseload per judgeship in 
the southern district of 322 cases in 1957 was 
86 cases above average. Pending civil cases 
per judgeship on June 30, 1957, was 476 
whereas the national average was 241. It 
should be repeated here that there are now 
18 judges in the southern district of New 
York. The creation of 1 additional judge- 
ship would merely decrease the excess of 
incoming cases per judge over the general 
average from 86 to 69; it would merely de- 
crease the pending civil cases per judgeship 
on the aforementioned date to 451, as com- 

with the national average of 241. 
The creation of 4 additional judgeships 
would still not put the southern district on 
a par with the general average; it would 
decrease the excess of incoming cases per 
judge over the general average to 22; it 
would decrease the pending civil cases per 
judgeship on June 30, 1957 to 263, as com- 
pared with the national average of 241. 

“This represented a decrease during the 
fiscal year 1957 from 2,588. This small re- 
duction resulted mainly from the introduc- 
tion of a calendar call which resulted in 
many settlements and eliminated consider- 
able deadwood, 
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judges have been recommended by the Ju- 
dicial Conference. (Conference Report, Sep- 
tember 1957, p. 6.) 

Extra sessions have been required and the 
court has been forced to call upon district 
court as well as retired circuit court judges 
in order to keep abreast of its current work. 
Furthermore, it seems clear that in the 
event district court judgeships are in- 
creased in the southern and eastern dis- 
tricts of New York, a rise in the appellate 
caseload is inevitable. It would appear to 
be almost impossible for the second circuit 
to keep its calendars from falling behind in 
the event that the caseload is increased, 
unless additional judges are provided. 


CONCLUSION 


It is respectfully submitted, therefore, 
that the proposals for increasing judges in 
the southern and eastern districts of New 
York and the second circuit court of ap- 

by 4, 2, and 2 additional judgeships 
respectively, to relieve the chief judges of 
their administrative responsibilities when 
reaching 75 years of age, and to provide for 
an increase in the per diem allowance to 
visiting judges from $15 to $25, should be 
approved. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Committee on Federal Legislation, Rich- 
ard W. Hogue, Jr., Chairman; Newell 
G. Alford, Jr.; Alan J. B. Aronsohn; 
Stuart K. Barnes; Alfred Berman; 
Paul J. Chase; Richard E. Erway; Alan 
R. Finberg; Edwin L. Gasperini; Dan- 
jel H. Greenberg; Claude E. Hamil- 
ton, Jr.; Mark F. Hughes; Joseph S. 
Iseman; Norton I. Katz; Peter L. 
Keane; David M. Levitan; Eugene H, 
Nickerson; Herbert Prashker; William 
I. Riegelman; Jacob J. Rosenblum; L. 
Harrison Thayer, II; C. Dickerman 
Williams. Committee on Courts of 
Superior Jurisdiction: John F, Dool- 
ing, Jr., Chairman; Samuel Becker; 
Emile Zola Berman; Robert P. Beshar; 
Albert C. Bickford; John Pate Carson; 
Willlam F. X. Geoghan, Jr.; Jerome 
Gotkin; E, Laurence Gulyassy; Wil- 
liam Eldred Jackson; Florence M. Kel- 
ley; Harold H. Levin; Joseph A. Mac- 
chia; Walter R. Mansfield; Allen F. 
Maulsby; William Clarke Morris; 
Maurice Rosenberg; Edward J. Ross; 
B. Leo Schwartz; Woodson D. Scott; 
Whitney North Seymour, Jr.; Samuel 
J. Silverman. 


NEED OF PUBLIC DEFENDERS FOR 
INDIGENT DEFENDANTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, one of 
our basic constitutional guaranties is 
that in all criminal prosecutions the ac- 
cused shall have the assistance of coun- 
sel in his defense. To supplement the 
work being done by private organizations 
and to provide this legal service in cases 
where there is no private organization 
undertaking the task, on February 13 I 
introduced for myself and the senior 


Between 1952 and 1957 the number of 
cases filed in the second circuit had in- 
creased from 350 to 533 and in 1955 reached 
the high of 581. There were pending on June 
30, 1956, 282 cases. Five hundred and thirty- 
three cases were commenced and 459 termi- 
nated, leaving pending 388 on June 30, 1957. 
This circuit has had for many years the 
greatest number of cases per judge of any of 
the courts of appeals. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, the court had 89 cases 
commenced per judge as compared with a na- 
tional average of 54. Even if the 2 additional 
circuit court judgeships provided for by S. 
420 and H..R. 3813 are created, the cases com- 
menced per judge would be 66, or 12 above 
the national average. 
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Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], S. 3275, to provide for the rep- 
resentation of indigent defendants in 
criminal cases in the district courts of 
the United States. 

As attorney general of New York 
State, I had developed a program to pro- 
vide public defenders, initially for youths 
under 21, but later to be expanded to 
everyone requiring the service. Nine 
other States and several municipalities 
have public-defender systems. I have 
felt that this protection should be made 
available throughout the Nation. 

A public defender is a public official, 
paid from the public treasury, serving as 
counsel for a defendant financially un- 
able to provide private counsel. He is, 
in effect, the counterpart of the prosecu- 
tor, and, like him, serves the cause of 
justice in our society. 

I have received an interesting and 
constructive commentary on the pro- 
posal written by a gifted young man, 
Jerrold I, Ehrlich, chairman of the pub- 
lic defender committee of Yale Univer- 
sity Law School. I commend Mr. Ehr- 
lich’s comments to my colleagues, and 
I ask unanimous consent that his letter 
addressed to me be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


YALE University Law SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn., April 11, 1958. 
Hon. JACOB JAVITS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran HONORABLE Javits: Your bill (S. 
3275) providing for a public defender to rep- 
resent indigent accused in the Federal dis- 
trict courts is followed with a great deal 
of interest here. The need for some type 
of defender program, private or public, is 
apparent. An accused is entitled to more 
than mere representation; he is entitled to 
adequate representation. It is not always 
possible to provide adequate representation 
under the appointed counsel system. Not 
all lawyers are familiar with criminal law. 
If appointments are made only from the 
small group of criminal lawyers an undue 
burden is placed upon this small group. If 
appointments are made from the list of all 
lawyers who practice before the Federal 
courts, many will be appointed who have no 
knowledge of criminal law practice and lack 
the time to learn. In such case the de- 
fendant is not truly represented. 

A public defender, within a very short 
time would become expert in the field of 
criminal law, if he is not that when ap- 
pointed. His indigent clients would be well 
represented and the administration of jus- 
tice would be more efficient. The work of 
the prosecutor and judges should be lessened 
by the fact that they are dealing with an 
experienced attorney whom they respect. 

One of the advantages to your bill is that 
it is flexible enough to utilize and support 
an adequate voluntary or private defender 
organization. These organizations meet the 
same needs as the public defender but are 
subject to less criticism. Some of these 
like the New York Legal Aid Society have 
been doing an excellent job for a number of 
years and should be encouraged rather than 
replaced. 

A permanent organization, such as a pub- 
lic or private defender, can make effective 
use of law students within its district. In 
this county, law students through this or- 
ganization do much of the investigation and 
research needed by the New Haven County 
Public Defender. This is valuable training 
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for the law students participating as it 
trains them in lawyerly case preparation 
on both theoretical and practical levels. It 
enables the public defender to give a quan- 
tity and quality of service to indigent ac- 
cused which would not be possible without 
student support, considering the salary paid 
by the State. 

This organization has also made itself 
available to assigned counsel in the local 
district court through Judge Robert P. An- 
derson, but in terms of actual service ren- 
dered it is sporadic and incomplete. This 
stems mostly from the difficulty in working 
with many different attorneys. The attor- 
ney without prior experience with our or- 
ganization is reluctant to rely on our work 
and we are unsure of exactly how much any 
given attorney wants us todo. It is possible 
that over a considerable period of time a 
more satisfactory working arrangement can 
be reached with assigned counsel but it 
could never achieve the efficiency of our 
work with the public defender. 

One item not included in your bill, but 
of great importance in practice is the need 
for competent investigatory help for the 
public defender. A lone attorney is usually 
severely handicapped by his inability to 
completely investigate a case while the 
prosecutor has the services of a highly effi- 
cient detective force in the person of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation—plus the 
subpena power. Some of the larger private 
and public defender offices have detectives 
on their staffs and this should be provided 
for the busier judicial districts. A provision 
for meeting such expenses on a per diem 
basis should be made for the smaller offices, 
Representation not grounded upon thorough 
preparatory investigation will fall short of 
our ideal of equal justice. 

Very truly yours, 
JERROLD EHRLICH, 


PROPOSED REFUGEE RELIEF 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
been a party to a most dramatic set of 
circumstances, which emphasizes the 
urgent need for refugee relief legislation, 
By something that we might have done 
in Congress we could have supplied other 
than a grim ending to a very sad story, 
which I should like to make a part of 
the REcorp at this time, by relating it to 
the Senate. 

This is the story as told to me by a 
constituent, Mrs. Elizabeth Wigner, of 
Interlaken, N. Y. It concerns her niece 
and her niece’s 11-year-old son, refugees 
from Hungary, who fied to Austria 
shortly after the 1956 revolution. 

In Vienna this Hungarian refugee— 
whom I shall call Mrs. K, because her 
name, for reasons which I will explain, 
cannot be disclosed—had two occupa- 
tions, working as a seamstress, which she 
did commendably, and waiting, waiting 
for the papers which would permit her 
to come to the United States and to free- 
dom. 

Mrs. Wigner writes that her niece “in- 
quired very many times at the consulate 
about the fate of her request, where she 
always got the reply that she still will 
have to wait for a little longer.” 

Then there was more waiting. Finally, 
a letter came. In the meantime she 
and her son left Vienna broken-hearted 
and were taken back to Hungary. As 
Mrs. Wigner writes: 

They succumbed finally to the persuasions 
of the Hungarian Legation in Vienna to re- 
turn to Budapest. 
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Mrs. Wigner continues: 

We are very sorry about this turn of their 
fate because they would have deserved a 
much better one indeed. They both, but 
particularly Mrs. K. gave evidence of a real 
pioneer spirit as they defied every hardship 
and privation during the past 16 months for 
the prospect of a free life in the United 
States of America. Of her son it was the 
objective opinion that he is showing serious 
abilities and he had the burning desire to 
study and work here in America. 

The Communists have sent an ambulance 
for her and have taken them back with great 
satisfaction and joy. 

I don't think I need to tell you, dear Sen- 
ator, how we feel not only from the humani- 
tarian point of view but also because the 
Communists are using such cases with good 
effect to weaken the determination of the 
people to resist communism. 


Mr. President, there are a great many 
things we can do, which we are not do- 
ing. Members of Congress in this body 
and in the House talk about the anti- 
Communist struggle, and about how vital 
it is, but in regard to which we are taking 
very little action. 

We have the further duty of regu- 
larizing the status, as United States resi- 
dents, of some 25,000 Hungarian anti- 
Communist refugees. This proposed 
legislation should be expeditiously con- 
sidered and enacted into law. 

Still unresolved is the modernization 
of our immigration statutes to conform 
to the present national interest, by writ- 
ing into them, as recommended by the 
President and also as recommended in 
proposed legislation which I and many 
other Senators are sponsoring, perma- 
nent provisions for a minimum number 
of refugees to be admitted, so that we 
will not have ad hoc situations which we 
had with respect to the Hungarian refu- 
gees, but, instead, a law, under which we 
can act and give haven to refugees. 

Finally, Mr. President, there is long 
overdue a thorough overhaul of the un- 
wieldy, unfair, and discriminatory Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act, which 
both our national conscience and our na- 
tional policy require. The national ori- 
gins quota system, based on a census 38 
years old and on an outmoded concept, 
requires drastic reappraisal and revision. 
That system is based on that old census, 
notwithstanding that three censuses 
have intervened since then. Certainly 
the world must consider this only as be- 
ing in the nature of a punitive measure, 
not an appropriate exercise of legisla- 
tive discretion. 'Together with other col- 
leagues I have joined in trying to get 
something done about it, particularly 
with respect to reviewing the whole sys- 
tem in order to bring it up to modern 
times. 

Mr. President, we have a large part to 
play in answering the challenge of how 
we can answer the Mrs. K’s and the chil- 
dren who reluctantly turn away from our 
closed door and return downcast to their 
grim Communist homelands, 

Mr. President, this should trouble our 
national conscience, and it certainly con- 
stitutes a grave defect in our national 
policy in—and I wish I could find even 
stronger words to describe it—the strug- 
gle for life and death and survival which 
we face in the world today. 
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TWO GREAT LIBERALS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Two 
Great Liberals,” written by Raymond 
Moley and published in Newsweek of 
May 5, 1958. 

In the article Mr. Moley points out 
the liberal characteristics of two of our 
great former Presidents, Woodrow Wil- 
son and Herbert Hoover. I subscribe 
heartily to his description of those Presi- 
dents as being among our greatest Amer- 
ican liberals. 

Those who write about American 
history have more frequently, perhaps, 
referred to Woodrow Wilson as a liberal 
than they have referred to Herbert 
Hoover as a liberal. 

I believe that basically the great con- 
tribution of Mr. Moley’s article is to es- 
tablish more firmly in the American 
mind the basic liberal characteristics of 
Herbert Hoover’s philosophy. I believe 
that any true student who reads history 
must arrive at the conclusion that in the 
genuine sense Herbert Hoover must be 
listed as one of our all-time great Ameri- 
can liberals. Mr. Hoover recognized, be- 
fore he was President, during his Presi- 
dency, and since then, that the antith- 
esis of being liberal in Government is 
the amalgamation of great power in the 
hands of politicians, and Mr. Hoover 
stood fast against the building of politi- 
cal pomp and political power at all times 
and in all places. 

President Hoover recognized and he 
still recognizes that, evil as is monopoly 
power and economic monopoly, an even 
greater evil is political monopoly, be- 
cause so long as democracy functions in 
a Republic such as ours, sooner or later 
the various branches of Government and 
Congress can take action to curtail and 
destroy efforts to regulate economic 
monopoly. But there is no escape from 
political monopoly, once it has been es- 
tablished, except by surrender or revo- 
lution. 

I salute Mr. Moley for his perspicacity 
in calling to the attention of the country 
that Woodrow Wilson and Herbert 
Hoover represent two kindred spirits 
dedicated to the real American concept 
of liberalism. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Has 
there not been a great change in what 
is the real conception of a liberal during 
the past few years? 

Mr. MUNDT. I think there has been 
a change on the part of some Americans 
in being too willing to accept as liberal 
those things which basically, normally, 
and historically should be considered 
tyrannical; yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I am 
glad that the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota has called our attention 
to this very important editorial and has 
placed it in the Recorp. I hope Senators 
will read the editorial and reflect on it. 

I believe the Senator from South Da- 
kota will agree with me that too much 
government is being centralized in Wash- 
ington. The centralization of govern- 
ment in Washington tends to take from 
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the individual citizens the liberty which 
should characterize their everyday lives. 
Is not that a correct statement? 

Mr. MUNDT. I deeply appreciate the 
statement of my friend, the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania. It is en- 
tirely correct. What distresses me is 
that frequently today we find people 
parading under the mantle of liberalism, 
but seeking to destroy liberalism by con- 
centrating too much political power in 
the Central Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Ihave 
always felt that I am a liberal myself, 
because I believe in individual freedom, 
the right of an individual to work at a 
job of his choice, and to do the things 
which he desires to do so long as he 
does not interfere with the rights of 
others. But very few people give me any 
recognizance as a liberal. 

Mr.MUNDT. Iamsure that what the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has said is 
true. Any student of history who will 
read the writings of great patriots like 
Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamil- 
ton, or the two illustrious former Prcsi- 
dents who have been referred to in the 
Moley article, Woodrow Wilson and Her- 
bert Hoover, must arrive at the basic 
conviction that those things are liberal 
which tend to circumscribe, rather than 
tend to build up, the political power of 
the Central Government. The false 
philosophy of some of our latter-day pre- 
tenders. to the rank of liberal would 
actually turn back the clock of human 
history to the days of economic feudalism 
and political totalitarianism. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Two GREAT LIBERALS 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Herbert Hoover's The Ordeal of Woodrow 
Wilson is a part of a massive labor over the 
past 14 years, examining and directing the 
examination of millions of documents relat- 
ing to famine relief. Out of that labor has 
come this reappraisal of Mr. Wilson—a work 
of admiration, respect, affection, and com- 
passion. 

Its significance is enhanced by the fact 
that the author, who by circumstances and 
tradition was of another political party, 
shares the same deep ideals of constitutional 
government, of international interdepend- 
ence and responsibility, and of profound 
humanitarian instincts. This reveals how 
alike then were the deep roots of the two 
political parties. The two Presidents were 
liberals in the traditional, hallowed meaning 
of that word—a word now larcenously appro- 
priated by American collectivists, 

Mr. Hoover was incomparably prepared to 
portray the incredible ordeal through which 
Mr. Wilson was fated to pass on his way to 
bitter frustration, defeat, and death. For 
Herbert Hoover worked abroad many years, 
knew foreign problems as an expert, and un- 
derstood them not as a tourist or a diplomat, 
but as a participant “in their daily life and 
work.” He knew, as Mr. Wilson did not, the 
racial, national, and economic hatreds and 
rivalries born of centuries of conquest, in- 
justice, and depression. He realistically ap- 
praised how deeply in Europe were imbedded 
selfishness, cruelty, and materialism—the 
original sins of mankind, 

THE INCREDIBLE BURDEN 

He served in a special capacity close to the 

war President and was able to see those 
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vicious forces coil about Mr. Wilson’s idealis- 
tic efforts and paralyze the intentions and 
objectives of “the only nation since the Cru- 
sades to fight other people’s battles at her 
own gigantic loss.” 

Mr. Wilson's terrible burdens included the 
tremendous administrative task that inev- 
itably rests upon a President. There were 
also problems with the 20 nations which 
nad declared their independence and set 
up governments. Communist Russia, then 
as now, was a malign force. Millions of 
starving people had to be fed; and cruel 
moves by France and Britain to starve 
Germany finally had to be resolved by the 
strength of the President alone. There was 
the agonizing effort to compel England, 
France, and Italy to accept the League of 
Nations, despite the cynicism and deceit of 
Lioyd George, Clemenceau, and Orlando. 
Finally, there was the effort to mobilize pub- 
lic opinion in the United States against 

attacks. Any one of these prob- 
lems would have burdened a man to the ut- 
most. Collectively, they were an ordeal 
through which perhaps no other states- 
man has ever passed. 

Mr. Wilson had to meet these problems 
in ignorance of all but 4 of 7 secret treaties 
made by the major allies. These not only 
would have nullified many of the “Four- 
teen Points and the subsequent addresses” 
of Mr. Wilson which the allies had adopted, 
but would have carved up Europe, the Mid- 
dle East, and Asia. 


THE LASTING FRUITS 


Throughout this account there looms up 
the fine figure of Mr. Hoover himself—the 
fighter for humanitarian causes who deeply 
felt the suffering of a war-torn population, 
the administrative genius who brought effi- 
ciency to relief, the wise adviser and loyal 
servant of his Chief. 

Could this ordeal and frustration have 
been different, had Mr. Wilson been more 
compromising, more willing to indulge in 
political expediency, more tolerant of the 
opinions of others? Who can tell how much 
Mr. Wilson could have conceded without los- 
ing all? 

Mr. Hoover points out that Mr. Wilson’s 
efforts and sacrifice did spread his ideals 
over the world, where they still ferment in 
the growth of free institutions. There will 
always remain in the memory of men the 
fact that two-score nations threw off their 
yokes. And the memory of men will cherish 
the fact that the United States carried on 
the greatest battle ever conducted, unsel- 
fishly, against famine and pcstilence. No 
one has portrayed these lasting fruits of Mr. 
‘Wilson's ordeal as has Herbert Hoover in this 
dedicated book. 


RANDALL REPORT ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRAVEL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, notwithstanding the 
3-minute rule during the morning hour, 
ibas I may address the Senate for 5 min- 
u 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from New York may proceed 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, pursuant 
to section 8 (m) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1957, which I had the honor to 
sponsor, there has now been made under 
the direction of the President by Clar- 
ence D. Randall, the President’s special 
assistant, a report on international 
travel. It isa splendid summation of the 
work to increase and improve interna- 
tional travel, a work which has been go- 
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ing on most actively since 1953. At that 
time, as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Foreign Economic Policy of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, I conducted 
hearings on the subject which opened up 
its critical importance as a most con- 
structive aspect of our foreign economic 
policy and as an elementary freedom in 
the Free World. 

Mr. Randall has made a most signifi- 
cant contribution on the subject which 
will be an important incentive to action 
in and outside Government for a long 
time. Also, his report has emphasized 
the great importance of tourist travel 
from abroad to the United States in 
which, if anything, the possibilities for 
growth are even greater than they are 
for travel by United States tourists 
abroad. 

There is vital work to be done by the 
Congress in facilitating international 
travel, both as a stimulant to our own 
and the Free World’s economy and as a 
powerful influence for peace and free in- 
institutions. 

Two major resolutions are pending be- 
fore Senate committees upon which the 
Randall report confirms actions to be ur- 
gently required. I am the sponsor of 
both resolutions. The first is Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 44, pending be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, which proposes to give Congres- 
sional sanction to exchanges in a recip- 
rocal basis of a substantial number of 
tourists between the United States and 
the Soviet Union and other Eastern Eu- 
ropean Communist countries. The reso- 
lution emphasizes exchanges of students, 
trainees, teachers, professors, and other 
leaders in fields of specialized skills and 
knowledge. When adopted, the resolu- 
tion will give a basis for activity in the 
executive department on a larger scale 
to implement the agreement made on 
this subject between Ambassador Lacey 
of the United States and Ambassador 
Zaroubin of the Soviet Union on Janu- 
ary 27, 1958, and will also establish the 
basis for seeking the necessary appro- 
priations. 

Otherwise, the executive department 
has no Congressional sanction for the 
agreement made between Ambassador 
Lacey and Ambassador Zaroubin. Also, 
there will be no legislative basis for 
seeking appropriations, unless this reso- 
lution shall be agreed to. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 59, 
pending before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, seeks to establish 1960 as Visit U. S. 
A. Year. This resolution has widespread 
approval from the United States travel 
industry. 

The objectives of both these resolu- 
tions are specifically endorsed by the 
findings of the Randall report. 

In addition, a whole list of other rec- 
ommendations requiring Congressional 
action is included in the report, and I 
propose to introduce legislative meas- 
ures shortly carrying out these recom- 
mendations. 

Briefly stated, these recommendations 
are as follows: 

First. Increasing duty-free allowance 
to $1,000 every 6 months for United 
States tourists returning home. 
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Second. Increasing the duty-free al- 
lowance to $200 every 6 months for for- 
eign visitors coming to the United States, 

Third. Lowering the out-of-the-coun- 
try requirement from 48 to 24 hours and 
extending this relaxation to entry from 
all countries, including Canada, for 
Americans to return tourist allowance. 

Fourth. Allowing tourists to import 
trade-marked articles for personal use 
within the usual allowances without the 
consent of the owner of the trade mark. 
This is particularly applicable to coun- 
tries like France. 

Fifth. Permitting United States resi- 
dents who hire automobiles in the border 
countries of Canada and Mexico to make 
incidental crossings into the United 
States in the rental car without pay- 
ment of duty or bonding, a very handi- 
capping requirement. 

Sixth. Extending the life of United 
States passports to 3 years, with a 3-year 
renewal, instead of the present 2 years. 

Seventh. Elimination of the statutory 
requirement that travelers in transit 
comply with immigration requirements, 
upon undertakings by carriers for 
prompt departure satisfactory to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

Eighth. Regularizing the procedures 
of the State Department and the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 
relating to the waiver of visa require- 
ments for emergency situations by delet- 
ing the word “unforeseen” from the 
statute. 

Ninth. On a reciprocal basis, exempt- 
ing foreign tourists from having to pay 
domestic transportation taxes in the 
United States. 

Tenth. Eliminating the requirement 
that departing nonresident foreign na- 
tionals earning no revenue file income- 
tax returns or obtain clearance certifi- 
cation. 

This, again, is a requirement which 
should be eliminated on a reciprocal 
basis, and with which tourists like those 
from the United States and other places 
are not vexed. 

I shall introduce proposed implement- 
ing legislation pertaining to every one 
of these recommendations. 

I point out two things. First, the nicest 
kind of foreign aid is travel. American 
travelers are spending $2 billion a year, 

Aside from all the attributes of good 

in people-to-people contacts 
through the use of tens of thousands of 
American ambassadors, without pay- 
ment to them, as we do to our own diplo- 
mats, there is the fundamental, rock- 
bottom proposition that those $2 billion 
a year, largely spent abroad, are the 
finest kind of foreign aid. 

Second, if we attract visitors to the 
United States, we are contributing to the 
growth of the fifth largest industry in 
the United States, which is the travel 
industry. Travel ranks fifth among in- 
dustries in almost every one of the 48 
States. It provides $26 billion a year 
in consumer expenditures in the United 
States alone. 

I point out that even my State of New 
York, which is supposed to be a rich 
State, has in tourism one of the main- 
stays of support for many towns and 
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villages in the northern area of the State. 
That is true of one place or another in 
the State of almost every Senator. 

So I shall introduce proposed legisla- 
tion to this end, and I strongly urge 
prompt action by Congress to implement 
the splendid report by Clarence Randall. 


PROPOSED LABOR LEGISLATION— 
EDITORIALS FROM THE ST. LOUIS 
POST-DISPATCH AND THE BOSTON 
DAILY GLOBE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp two excellent editorials 
pertaining to the proposed labor legisla- 
tion on which hearings are currently 
being held by the Subcommittee on 
Labor of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. The editorials exhibit 
the same confidence which I have that 
during this session the committee will 
report, and the Senate will probably pass, 
an effective and fair labor bill. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
May 5, 1958] 
In May, Not NOVEMBER 


Labor legislation in this session of Con- 
gress appears suspended somewhere between 
the Members’ recognition that reform is de- 
sirable and their fear that it is controversial 
in an election year. 

One sound piece of legislation passed the 
Senate last week, but only because it was 
not strictly labor legislation, and because 
Democratic Leader JOHNSON opposed all ef- 
forts by Republican conservatives to amend 
it into a general bill. The measure requires 

reporting on all major welfare funds. The 
need for that was demonstrated by the 
Douglas committee before the McClellan 
rackets investigators went over the same 
ground. 

But there is a host of labor measures which 
also ought to be passed. Though labor 
leaders, like businessmen and everyone else, 
object to Government interference, they are 
beginning to show some inclination to co- 
operate with Congress rather than leave the 
field wide open to antilabor efforts. 

Recently the AFL-CIO gave Senate leaders 
“a 10-point program. It would permit the 
Labor Department to make public the finan- 
cial reports of unions. The reports would 
be checked and falsity or embezzlement could 
be punished. 

Labor’s plan at least goes in the same 
direction as the comprehensive labor pro- 
“gram drafted for President Eisenhower by 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell. This would re- 
quire exhaustive reports. It would prohibit 
secret deals between employers and union 
officers. It would redefine secondary boy- 
cotts. In fairness to labor, it would permit 
strikers to vote along with their replace- 
ments on representation issues in a struck 
plant. 

A good deal of the administration pro- 
gram has been incorporated in a milder bill 
by Senator Kennepy, of Massachusetts. This 
also would entail reports, require secret 
elections in some cases, prohibit secret deals 
and permit strikers to vote. Ironically, 

‘Senator KENNEDY was criticized both by 
GOP conservatives and by some labor 
leaders. 

Yet, as one Senator told reporters, “How 
the hell do they expect us to get up and 
argue that there is something wrong with 
having elections by secret ballot?” Labor 
also must know by now that legislation 
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would be more effective than AFL-CIO ex- 
pulsion in cleaning up such unions as the 

Teamsters. As for the Old Guard Republi- 
cans, their hope of passing antilabor legis- 
lation now is nil and they know it. 

The Kennedy proposals offer a reasonable 
alternative to harsh action or to no action 
at all. If the Senate can agree on that point, 
timid House Members looking to the Novem- 
ber election will have an incentive to act. 
For the voters will ask why Congressmen 
were so fearful of labor reforms that the 
whole country knows are needed. 


[From the Boston Daily Globe of May 5, 
1958] 


KENNEDY AND LABOR BILLS 


Senator KENNEDY, as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Labor Subcommittee, today begins 
hearings on a harvest of bills that will tax 
all his statesmanship if adequate legislation 
is to be drafted and presented for passage 
to the Senate before June 10. This harvest 
is the result of the scrutiny of labor legis- 
lation now in force that followed the Mc- 
Clellan rackets hearings. To thresh the 
wheat from these bills and exclude the chaff 
is the job of Senator KENNEDY and his com- 
mittee. It is a monumental one. 

Our junior Senator is well suited for the 
task. He has been a consistent and percep- 
tive friend of labor during his years in the 
Senate, and in signing the report of the 
McClellan subcommittee he indicated that he 
Was not concerned with merely making a 
play for labor backing. Labor leaders who 
were then quick to snap at him have had 
reason since to realize that his balance in a 
trying period has won him confidence from 
both sides. The pessimism expressed by the 
KNOWLAND forces about the possibility of 
future legislation this year must be re- 
garded as extremist opinion. 

All sides want corrective labor legislation 
this year. Labor leaders have agreed re- 
forms are needed. If any new laws are to 
make sense, they cannot be distorted by any 
faction seeking to destroy unionism or weak- 
en it so it cannot bargain effectively. The 
Knowland amendments to the bill regulat- 
ing pension and welfare funds were calcu- 
lated to do that and were properly thrown 
out by the Senate, which then voted the 
fund bill unanimously. 

The other two major matters now to be 
scrutinized by lawmakers are the operation 
of union treasuries—which are quite sepa- 
rate from the pension and welfare funds— 
and elective practices within the unions. 
Forging legislation that will set minimum 
standards without imposing a disabling ri- 
gidity will tax the committee members. For- 
tunately, labor itself is taking advantage of 
the opportunity to come forward with rec- 
ommendations. 

Senator Kennepy has long recognized the 
issues involved and the delicacy of the mat- 
ter. He is aware of the opportunities for 
comprehensive legislation, and he hopes to 
use the occasion to get rid of a section of 
the Taft-Hartley law that was little more 
than a union-busting gimmick. This was 
the provision that often denied a striking 
worker his vote in a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election while granting a vote 
to a strikebreaker. The obvious purpose of 
the clause was to install unions subservient 
to management. 

Labor's proposals were not heard when the 
Taft-Hartley Act was framed. Senator KEN- 
NEDY’s committee will hear both manage- 
ment and labor representatives and will pro- 
vide for them what Senator LYNDON JOHNSON 
has called “an honorable ground where they 
can meet.” 

The AFL-CIO has announced its intention 
to submit “constructive, maturely considered 
legislation, directed to meeting specific dis- 
closed abuses which cannot adequately be 
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dealt with without governmental help.” The 
federation, which has done much to clean 
its own house, opposes punitive legislation. 
So do Senator Kennepy, his committee, and 
the Nation at large. Protective legislation 
must be written, and it must be written 
fairly. 
UNCLE DUDLEY. 


POLAND’S CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement on the 
anniversary of Poland’s Constitution 
Day, May 3. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CASE OF NEW JERSEY 


We Americans abhor totalitarianism in all 
its forms—in particular, that most virulent 
of all, communism. But I trust we will never 
make the mistake of failing to distinguish 
between a Communist regime imposed upon 
a conquered country and the unhappy mil- 
lions subjected to its rule. 

The attachment of the Polish people to 
the principles of freedom goes very deep. 
Not all the brutality and ruthlessness of the 
Soviet conquest has succeeded in stamping 
out their devotion to the ways of freedom 
and national independence. The Polish peo- 
ple are forced to submit to Communist rule. 
But the extent to which resistance remains 
alive was evident in the Poznan revolt and 
the events of October of 1956, 

Certainly, it is in the interest of the United 
States to give moral support to the people of 
Poland wherever possible. And in the loan 
and credit agreements recently negotiated, 
that moral support takes concrete form in 
arrangements that will directly benefit the 
Polish people. 

We have no illusions about the character 
of the Gomulka regime and its basic sub- 
servience to Moscow. But by our actions, 
we announce to the world that, in Vice Pres- 
ident Nrxon’s words: We are not writing off 
the Polish people or any of the other millions 
held in bondage behind the Iron Curtain.” 

For 167 years, the Polish people have cele- 
brated on May 3, the anniversary of their 
historic constitution of 1791, a charter in- 
spired by the ideals of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence. This year there could 
again be no public celebration in Poland. It 
is, therefore, the more fitting that we in this 
body pause to reaffirm our concern and our 
friendship for the people of Poland and to 
express our confidence that the indomitable 
Polish spirit that has triumphed against all 
difficulties in the past will yet triumph again. 


PROGRAM TO ALLEVIATE CONDI- 
TIONS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed, and the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3683) to establish an ef- 
fective program to alleviate conditions 
of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in certain 
economically depressed areas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are impressive reasons why 
the Senate should pass Senate bill 
3683, the Area Redevelopment Act, which 
I have cosponsored. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dous- 
ras] and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], both of whom have given much 
attention to the distressed areas problem, 
have developed the basic reasons for the 
passage of this bill. 

This is not an antirecession meas- 
ure, and its proponents have never 
claimed that it was. Those who oppose 
the bill on the ground it is not calculated 
to meet the current recession are attack- 
ing a strawman which they have set up 
for that purpose. 

The problems of the chronically de- 
pressed areas to which the bill addresses 
itself were not caused by the recession, 
and they will continue to plague us long 
after the recession is forgotten. These 
areas will not particularly benefit from a 
general reduction in unemployment 
levels. A quickening of the business 
pulse of the Nation would be felt only 
imperceptibly in the areas of unemploy- 
ment and stagnant industrial activity to 
which Senate bill 3683 is directed. 

Outside help is required, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to bring about recovery in the 64 
chronic labor surplus areas which would 
be aided by the Douglas-Payne bill. 
Such help has been called for by many 
groups; committees of the Congress; the 
Senate itself, in passing a bill 2 years 
ago, and the Economic Report of the 
President for 1956, which stated that 
“the fate of distressed communities is 
a matter of national as well as local 
concern.” 

The same Economic Report, Mr. Presi- 
dent, recommended a new area-assist- 
ance program for communities with per- 
sistent and substantial unemployment. 
It called for “bolder measures.” 

Mr. President, Senate bill 3683 pro- 
vides these “‘bolder” measures. 

In essence, it sets up, within the al- 
ready existing Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, an Area Redevelopment 
Administration, which would lend money, 
from a $100 million revolving fund, for 
industrial projects in redevelopment 
areas. Moreover, it would make loans for 
industrial projects in rural redevelop- 
ment areas out of another $100 million 
revolving fund. 

Another $100 million revolving fund 
could make public facility loans. These 
loans would be available to attract new 
industry to areas currently without suf- 
— water, sewage facilities and the 


The Administrator, or Commissioner, 
of the program could, further, make 
grants for public facilities in the amount 
of $75 million a year. 

Other major provisions include urban 
redevelopment programs—expanded to 
incorporate nonresidential redevelop- 
ment, technical assistance and informa- 
tion programs, and vocational training 
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and subsistence payments for trainees 
under readaptation programs. 

Mr. President, New Jersey has three 
surplus-labor areas which fit the bill’s 
definitions, which permit their inclusion 
as industrial redevelopment areas. One 
of these, Atlantic City, is classified as a 
major area. Long Branch and Bridge- 
ton are so-called smaller distressed areas 
under the Labor Department's defini- 
tion. : 

Why are they eligible, Mr. President? 
What do these places in New Jersey have 
in common with chronic problem com- 
munities in other areas? 

The three labor markets of Atlantic 
City, Bridgeton, and Long Branch have 
been classified as labor-surplus areas for 
more than 3 years. Atlantic City has 
been classified as chronically distressed 
since 1952. Bridgeton and Long Branch 
have been so classified since 1954. 

Bridgeton, for example, has about 46 
percent of its working population in 
manufacturing. As the Area Employ- 
ment Expansion Committee has pointed 
out, a considerable volume of employ- 
ment has been lost because of the clos- 
ing of several garment plants. The re- 
duction in dredging, because of the de- 
pletion of mature oysters and the lack 
of demand, has curtailed the fishing in- 
dustry in this area. The amount of new 
employment coming into the area has 
been insufficient to pick up the slack. 

The Bridgeton labor market includes 
all of Cumberland County; a part of 
Atlantic County—Buena Borough, Buena 
Vista Township, in part; a part of Glou- 
cester County—Franklin Township and 
Newfield Borough; and a part of Salem 
County—Elmer Borough and Pittsgrove 
Township. Its 1955 population is esti- 
mated at 113,860. Its principal centers 
are Bridgeton, Millville, Vineland, Penns 
Grove, Woodstown, and Buena. 

The Atlantic City labor market cur- 
rently has a work force of some 60,000 
persons. Atlantic City has been classi- 
fied as having substantial unemploy- 
ment and a labor surplus since 1949. The 
only alleviations were those which oc- 
curred during war periods through mili- 
tary withdrawals and war- induced 
employment expansion in other areas. 
But, with the end of the war, the labor 
surpluses have been reestablished. 

Unemployment is consistently high in 
this area except during the 4 or 5 sum- 
mer months. The reason is quite ap- 
parent when it is realized that more 
than 80 percent of the nonfarm wage 
and salary workers are engaged in non- 
manufacturing enterprises primarily 
serving the community, which is a 
health and vacation resort and a con- 
vention center. During the winter 
months, the rate of unemployment rises, 
as it did in January 1957, to 17 percent, 
and in January 1958, to 17.1 percent. 
This is one of the highest in the Nation. 

The Long Branch labor market in- 
cludes Monmouth County, except for 
Millstone and Upper Freehold Town- 
ships and Allentown Borough, and 
Ocean County, except for a part of 
Plumstead Township. It has a labor 
force of some 114,900 persons. 

This area, too, is primarily a vaca- 
tion resort. Less than 17 percent of the 
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area’s employment is in manufacturing. 
The area houses considerable tourist re- 
sort business, and employment, there- 
fore, is highly seasonal. The major 
manufacturing industry is apparel. 
There is other light manufacturing, in 
the electrical machinery industry. 

Both Atlantic City and Long Branch 
are greatly in need of diversification of 
enterprises and industry to provide more 
alternative employment during the non- 
summer months. 

Mr. President, these 3 areas meet 
1 or more of the alternative tests of 
eligibility for designation as a rede- 
velopment area under the bill as follows: 

First. Twelve percent of unemploy- 
ment for 1 year preceding application. 

Second. Nine percent for 15 of 18 
months preceding, 

Third. Six percent for 18 of 24 months 
preceding. 

Fourth. Fifteen percent for 6 months 
preceding—at commissioner’s discretion. 

Mr. President, there are 4 other major 
areas and 1 so-called smaller area in my 
State which are presently classified as 
substantial labor surplus areas, but 
which do not, as yet, meet the require- 
ments for inclusion as redevelopment 
areas under the bill. They are: Newark, 
with 7.9 percent unemployment as of 
March 1958; Paterson, with 9.3 percent; 
Perth Ambody, with 7.8 percent; and 
Trenton, with 9 percent of its labor force 
unemployed at that date. A smaller 
area, Morristown-Dover, with a percent- 
age of 6.5, is New Jersey’s other labor 
surplus district, also presently ineligible 
under the Douglas-Payne bill. I ear- 
nestly hope that none of these areas will 
reach that chronic stage where only 
grants and loans of the nature provided 
by the bill can help them to diversify 
their industries, obtain the necessary 
capital and technical information to ac- 
complish that goal, and help to provide 
the basic economic strength to adapt to 
a changing economic scene. But this bill 
would provide resources on which these 
areas could draw if the unfortunate 
necessity should arise. 

Mr. President, it is wasteful of our re- 
sources, both human and material, to 
permit these chronic economic sores to 
fester any longer. One of the most im- 
pressive portions of the Senate commit- 
tee’s report deals with the cost of de- 
pressed areas in terms of lowered pur- 
chasing power, lessened contributions to 
the Nation’s productivity and tax rev- 
enues, and huge new outlays in unem- 
ployment compensation and relief claims. 

The distressed communities need help 
in diagnosing their ills, organizing com- 
munity leadership and commercial and 
financial interests to improve facilities, 
as well as assistance in building new in- 
dustrial sites. 

These purposes can be aided, Mr. Presi- 
dent, by the enactment of S. 3683. 

In closing, I should like to invite the 
attention of the Senate to section 20 of 
the area redevelopment bill. It incorpo- 
rates an amendment which the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] and I 
offered before the full Committee on 
Banking and Currency to provide for pre- 
vailing wage rates and 40-hour week. 
The amendment, which was adopted by a 
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substantial majority in committee, is 
similar to the floor amendment which 
I proposed to the community facilities 
bill a few weeks ago and which was ap- 
proved. It means that all laborers and 
mechanics employed on projects under- 
taken by public applicants under the pro- 
visions of the bill must be paid wages at 
rates not less than those prevailing on 
similar construction in the immediate 
locality, and must receive time-and-a- 
half for more than 40 hours’ work in a 
week. 

The purpose, of course, adding this 
provision to the pending bill, to the com- 
munity facilities bill and to other legisla- 
tive measures to which it has been pro- 
posed, is to prevent the use of the re- 
sources of the Federal Government to 
drive down wage rates and living stand- 
ards where such resources are offered to 
the people and to the communities in 
various areas of the United States. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor, and I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there is a great deal of confusion and 
misunderstanding in the Senate and in 
many parts of the country concerning 
this proposed Area Redevelopment Act. I 
have received several letters urging me 
to vote for this bill from people living 
in industrial communities which have 
unemployment and are depressed. These 
people are under the impression that the 
bill would relieve unemployment gen- 
erally, thus helping to end the recession. 

Almost invariably, the letters in sup- 
port of the bill are from areas that do 
not meet the mandatory criteria for in- 
dustrial redevelopment areas established 
in the bill and, therefore, would not re- 
ceive any benefits from this proposal. 
Someone has done a disservice to these 
people in building up their hopes, only 
to have them disappointed when the 
truth becomes known. 

Even some of the witnesses appearing 
at the subcommittee’s hearings were un- 
der a misconception about the scope of 
the bill. Those witnesses described local 
problems of unemployment and under- 
employment in the belief that the bill 
would give them relief. Examples of this 
misunderstanding appear on page 5 of 
the committee report where the testi- 
mony of several witnesses concerning the 
cost of depressed areas is summarized. 

The witness from Minnesota described 
the situation in two depressed counties 
of his State, namely, Cass and Beltrami 
Counties. The table on pages 44 to 46 of 
the committee report shows that these 
counties are not included in the list of 
315 counties with the lowest living stand- 
ards, and it is assumed that the 300 coun- 
„ties eligible for rural redevelopment as- 
“sistance under the bill would be chosen 
from that list. In my opinion, there are 
no counties in Minnesota that would re- 
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ceive aid under the bill. In addition, the 
two labor surplus areas in Minnesota fail 
to meet the criteria for industrial rede- 
velopment assistance. Iam sure that the 
witness from Minnesota did not realize 
that none of the areas in his State would 
receive aid. 

The witness from Illinois described the 
public assistance costs of 31 depressed 
counties in southern Illinois. Yet, only 
two of these counties would receive rural 
redevelopment assistance. Similarly, the 
witness from Colorado cited the effects 
of unemployment in Walsenburg in 
Huerfano County, Colo. Again, this 
is an area which would not receive either 
rural or industrial redevelopment aid un- 
der the bill. In fact, there are no areas 
in Colorado which would receive assist- 
ance. 

These witnesses were presumably ex- 
perts in their field, and yet, they had mis- 
construed the effects of the bill. It is no 
wonder that the general public is con- 
fused about this issue. 

It is also interesting to note that of the 
40 sponsors of the bill, 19—almost half 
are from States that contain no areas 
that would receive aid under the bill at 
the present time. It would be interest- 
ing to hear Senators justify giving aid 
to select groups of unemployed in other 
States, but not for the unemployed of 
their own States. 

It is understandable, at a time when 
we have over 5 million unemployed, that 
the general public should assume that 
any Federal relief program would apply 
across the board and not to just a select 
group of unemployed workers in certain 
arbitrarily designated areas. 

The basic cause for this discrimination 
among the unemployed is the arbitrary 
and artificial criteria established to de- 
termine eligibility for assistance. Only 
those areas that meet the test for classi- 
fication as industrial redevelopment 
areas or rural redevelopment areas can 
obtain help. Both of these classifications 
are based on illogical standards. First of 
all, I shall discuss the significance of the 
industrial redevelopment area criteria. 

There are two ways to construe the 
language of the bill establishing criteria 
for eligibility of industrial redevelopment 
areas. These are described on page 29 of 
the report, and page 5, section 5 (a), of 
the bill. 

First. The Commissioner may, at his 
discretion, determine that a given area 
has been subject to substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment for an extended 
period of time, and designate that area as 
an industrial redevelopment area. 

Second. The Commissioner must clas- 
sify areas as eligible if they meet certain 
requirements of percentage and duration 
of unemployment. 

Thus, the first is virtually discretion- 
ary. The second is mandatory. 

The question of what areas actually 
would be determined eligible is a matter 
of judgment. In my judgment, the ad- 
ministration, except possibly in election 
years, would confine its list of eligible 
areas to those which are mandatory. I 
base this judgment on the limitations 
on the amount of money available for 
industrial loans—$100 million, as well as 
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the administration’s reluctance about 
this whole program. This latter is illus- 
trated by the fact that the administra- 
tion’s own bill would limit the eligible 
eyed to 33, as compared with this bill’s 

The alternative—that is, that the ad- 
ministration would enlarge the pro- 
gram on the basis of the discretionary 
test—is worse, in my opinion. The dis- 
cretion is almost absolute. The tempta- 
tion, to use it widely for political pur- 
poses, or other favoritism, would be 
irresistible. 

‘The January 1958 estimates of the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security of the 
Department of Labor showed that of the 
4,494,000 then unemployed, only 565,000, 
or 12.6 percent, worked in industrial re- 
development areas covered by the bill, 
Thus, the bill would aid only 1 out of 
every 8 persons unemployed last Janu- 
ary. It is true that the bill gives the 
Administrator discretion to include al- 
most any area in this classification, but, 
as a practical matter, the amount of 
funds available would restrict the pro- 
gram to areas that clearly meet the cri- 
teria of specific percentage and dura- 
tion of unemployment. 

None of the communities in the States 
of Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Car- 
olina, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington, and Wyoming meet the 
mandatory industrial redevelopment 
criteria and, therefore, would not re- 
ceive benefits under this proposal. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe I am one of 
the Senators to whom the Senator from 
Arkansas has referred as among those 
who favor the bill—and indeed I am one 
of its sponsors—and whose States would 
not benefit directly from the enactment. 
of the bill. : 

As the Senator knows, I have great 
respect for his views. However, I should 
like to state my reason for sponsoring 
the bill and supporting it. It was not 
that I expected my State or any area in 
my State would derive benefit from it. 
It was that my State, since it is a great 
financial and business State, had a tre- 
mendous stake in the general prosperity” 
of the country. I felt, therefore, that 
I was endeavoring, by my support of 
the bill, to make, according to my lights 
and judgment, a contribution to the gen- 
eral prosperity of the whole country in 
developing the areas which need such 
assistance as the bill would provide, and 
hence a very material contribution to 
my State, which pays something in the 
neighborhood of 20 percent of the Fed- 
eral taxes, 

The other point, which may interest 
the Senator from Arkansas, relates to 
the question of unemployment. E ee 
too, I did not feel the bill was } 
natory against the 90 percent unem- 
ployed as contrasted with the 10 per- 
cent, because the bill if enacted into law 
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would be permanent legislation for areas 
in a critical condition; whereas we are 
considering—and I ardently support it 
and will do my utmost to have it 
passed—emergency legislation to deal 
with unemployment during the reces- 
sion, for the benefit of those whose un- 
employment payments have expired. 
That represents an emergency situation. 

Therefore I believe we are dealing 
with a balanced program. While I re- 
spect very much the views of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, I feel in all good 
conscience that I am serving the best 
interests of my State by supporting the 
pending bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was confident, 
of course, the Senator from New York 
did believe he was serving the best in- 
terests of his State, or he would not 
have followed the course he did. What 
I am endeavoring to do is to point out 
the Senator’s misjudgment of the virtues 
of the bill, and that is the situation with 
many other Senators who support the 
bill. 
Iam as much interested as the Senator 
from New York in helping to alleviate 
the unemployment situation we are now 
experiencing. As the Senator knows, the 
committee which I head has reported 
several bills. For instance, we reported 
the emergency housing bill, which has 
been passed and enacted into law. That 
law, incidentally, is taking hold very well, 
and the reports on its operation are very 
gratifying. It is an example of the 
proper way to handle the situation. It 
is nondiscriminatory. Although the 
Senator’s State has many more demands 
for housing than my State does; yet at 
least we all have an equal chance under 
that law. We are not prevented from 
participating in the program by any 
criteria. It happens that conditions in 
the Senator's State make the demand for 
housing far greater than in my State. 
I have no quarrel with that. I was in 
favor of the bill. Our committee acted 
on it very quickly. 

Then, too, our committee brought out 
the community facilities bill. It is open 
and available to everyone. There is no 
difficulty in its administration in that 
sense. 

The difficulty with the pending bill 
is that, although the objective is proper, 
its mechanism is fatally defective. I 
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do not believe it is well designed to do 
what most people think it is designed 
to do or will do. 

On the other hand, I believe it has 
some aspects which are very bad. It will 
create a precedent for dealing with these 
matters under specialized criteria, which 
I believe will do a disservice to the coun- 
try as a whole, and to the Senator’s State 
in particular. As he points out, his con- 
stituents will have to pay a great part 
of the expense involved if the bill is en- 
acted into law. This is not the best way 
to meet the situation, and I believe the 
Senator ought to take a second look at it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ishould like to join with 
many other Senators in publicly express- 
ing my praise for the constructive work 
done by the Senator from Arkansas on 
the two bills he has mentioned; namely, 
the housing and the community facilities 
bills. 

Housing promises now to be a really 
bright spot in the bailing out process. I 
join thoroughly in the Senator’s point of 
view on that. The Senator and I have 
been found on the same side in many 
other cases. 

I should like to refer again to the pend- 
ing bill. There is an analogy, it seems 
to me, in Federal aid, for example, with 
respect to impacted areas in terms of 
education. Even the Federal aid to edu- 
cation bill proposes to help only those 
areas which are unable to help them- 
selves, 

Also, I see an analogy to our situation 
in the world. The Senator from Arkan- 
sas is a distinguished apostle of peace, 
and I believe he is the second ranking 
member of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. The Senator from Arkansas has 
supported foreign aid very often and very 
eloquently. There, it seems to me, we 
apply the same principle; namely, we are 
seeking peace. We help those places 
where we believe, by giving economic aid, 
we can do the most for the cause of peace. 
We do not give economic aid where we 
think it is not needed. That could be 
considered discriminatory to those who 
do not get it, but, nevertheless, we are 
contributing to our objective, which is the 
cause of peace and world stability. 
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I believe here, too, by pursuing the 
national objective, it does the most good 
to the largest States. In other words, 
the largest earners get the most out of 
it, although they do not get any of the 
money the bill would make available. 
That is my only point. I thank the Sen- 
ator for letting me interrupt him, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am glad to have 
the Senator from New York make his 
reasons clear. I would only respectfully 
suggest that the criteria of the bill do 
not meet the need. As I read the bill, it 
does not say anything about the need 
or the ability of a State to meet the prob- 
lem. It sets forth arbitrary statistical 
criteria which would apply regardless 
of whether a State was poor or wealthy. 
As a matter of fact, in the calculations 
of the bill, it so happens that Pennsyl- 
vania would be one of the principal bene- 
ficiaries, although it is not noted for 
being one of the poorest States in the 
Union. I merely say that need is not a 
criterion. 

I believe that what the Senator has 
said about impacted areas is distinguish- 
able here. In that situation the Federal 
Government moves in for its own pur- 
poses and it has created a certain situa- 
tion in a community. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has not done anything in the 
cases we are now discussing to cause 
unemployment. Legitimate, ordinary 
economic forces, which operate under 
our free enterprise system have brought 
about the conditions it is sought to re- 
lieve. There is no one to blame for it 
that I know of. It is merely something 
that develops in the kind of fluid econ- 
omy we have in our country. The pend- 
ing bill tends to prevent some mobility 
and fluidity in the economy. 

I invite attention to the table appear- 
ing on pages 54 to 57 of the committee 
report listing all the areas of substantial 
labor surplus as defined by the Bureau 
of Employment Security and designating 
these communities which would qualify 
for aid as industrial redevelopment 
areas. This table emphasizes the dis- 
criminatory nature of the bill, even 
among cities of the same State. I ask 
unanimous consent that the table be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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tial labor surplus” or areas of substantial labor unemployment” for the pur- 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Maine. 

Mr: PAYNE. I wish to make this ob- 
servation in connection with these 
tables. Actually, if one wishes to say 
the bill is discriminatory for those areas 
which have been faced with longstand- 
ing unemployment—as against those 
who have only recently reached that 
point—and which come under the pro- 
visions by meeting certain standards, 
that is perfectly all right. However, 
the tables cover all the areas which 
presently meet the criteria established 
by the Department of Labor in deter- 
mining where the labor surplus exists. 
Areas marked with an X in the column 
following the name of the community or 
area determined are areas in which un- 
employment has existed for a long period 
of time, a sufficient time to meet the 
criteria under the formula of the bill. 

I wanted to make that point clear, so 
that it would be known that there is 
no discrimination. But let us all hope 
that those communities which do not 
already have an X after their names 
will not get an X later, because I would 
not like to see them all with an X after 
their names. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Maine for explaining the 
chart. 

The criteria of the bill are based on 
a specified percentage of unemployment 
continuing over a specified length of 
time. Areas are made eligible for re- 
development by virtue of the fact that 
their economies have deteriorated. They 
are selected for development assistance 
because private investors have not con- 
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sidered them as attractive as other 
areas. Whether or not one considers the 
private investment judgment correct, it 
is artificial and paradoxical to use the 
very fact of deterioration as the basis 
for a Federal decision that these areas 
can and should be developed. 

No consideration is given to the basic 
reasons why a community is depressed 
and has chronic unemployment. 

To me, this is the very crux of the 
matter. This particular point seems to 
me to be the principal one. 

Usually an area becomes depressed 
as a result of a decision by an industry 
that it is uneconomic to continue its op- 
eration in that area. This business 
judgment may be based on any number 
of factors ranging from the exhaustion 
of natural resources to local taxation 
and technological advances. Here we 
have an attempt to substitute the judg- 
ment of the Federal Government for the 
judgment of our free enterprise system, 
regardless of the economic consequences. 

This, to me, as I have already said, 
is the very crux of the matter. The 
business people have decided that they 
are not willing to invest in a particu- 
lar community for a number of reasons, 
not only because of the exhaustion of 
natural resources, as has occurred in 
some places, but because local govern- 
ment is not conducting its affairs prop- 
erly. In fact, in some instances, one 
of the most important considerations 
for any industry is whether there are 
good schools, whether the tax rate is 
reasonable, whether the affairs of the 
Government are properly administered. 
I am confident that that has much to do 
with the choice of a location, or the 
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ability of enterprises to exist. But any 
of the conditions I have mentioned may 
have caused deterioration. Now the 
Federal Government is being asked to 
step in and to assist a particular com- 
munity, in spite of whatever the other 
reasons may have been. 

This is clearly distinguishable from the 
cases cited by the distinguished Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs], in which 
the Federal Government, for its own 
purposes, has moved into a community 
and imposed thousands of children upon 
a school district. That is a situation 
which the community could not avoid 
and had nothing to say about. 

But the bill deals with communities 
which, operating under our free enter- 
prise system, for one reason or another, 
or perhaps for a combination of reasons, 
have deteriorated. The Federal Govern- 
ment is asked to step in, in its wise and 
beneficent way, and simply recreate 
td in those particular communi- 

es. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am somewhat sur- 
prised, in listening to my distinguished 
colleague, whom I have been happy to 
follow on so many occasions in connec- 
tion with proposed legislation before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
over which he presides so capably, to 
hear him speak about discrimination 
and about the separate areas receiving 
help and assistance. I wonder if the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas re- 
calls Senate bill 1552, which authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
a program of research and experimen- 
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tation to develop methods for the com- 
mercial production of fish on rice acre- 
age, in rotation with rice field crops. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; I am very 
familiar with that bill. I do not see 
how it has the slightest relation to the 
question now before the Senate. What 
is the connection? 

Mr. PAYNE. Would the Senator 
want to say that the concern which 
might be evinced over the development 
of fish in rice paddies would be greater 
than taking care of human beings who 
live in areas where there is no employ- 
ment for them; where there is no work 
to enable them to earn a living? Would 
not the Senator say that that bill was 
a special case of proposed legislation for 
a particular, special circumstance, to 
try to elevate the economy of a particu- 
lar region? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I think the Sena- 
tor from Maine completely misunder- 
stood the purpose of that research bill. 
As a matter of fact, the rice farmers 
are not broke; they are not suffering in 
anyway such as I assume the people of 
whom the Senator from Maine is speak- 
ing are suffering. 

The whole purpose of that bill was to 
create additional wealth, as any other 
research project would. The reason and 
the justification for that bill are exactly 
the same as the justification for re- 
search in electronics or in any form of 
agriculture. The Federal Government 
has agricultural research stations lo- 
cated in many places throughout the 
Nation. They are not designed to re- 
lieve unemployment among farmers or 
unemployment among any other groups. 
Their function is to seek knowledge and 
to develop methods which will enable 
the people to improve their standard 
of living. They will create sufficient 
wealth, I am convinced, to far more 
than repay to the Government every 
cent of their cost. 

There are many other analogies, 
Consider the forest research program. 
I think it is easy to demonstrate that 
every dollar invested in research sta- 
tions will return anywhere from $5 to 
$100 in income to the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. So I do not quite under- 
stand the Senator’s reasoning. 

If this were to be purely a relief pro- 
gram, for the benefit of people and in- 
dustries, and if the Senator were ap- 
pealing to my humanitarianism, I 
might go along with him. But the bill 
is presented to us as a businesslike, rea- 
sonable method of meeting the problem 
of unemployment. I say the means 
adopted have no reasonable relationship 
to the ends desired. It is a poor, in- 
efficient way to approach the problem. 
There are many better ways. 

In order to increase the knowledge of 
fish farmers, chemists, or electronic 
engineers, the Government has provided 
research stations. The bill to which 
the Senator referred will not benefit 
my State alone; it is intended to serve 
farmers in any State 

Mr. PAYNE. Where rice is grown? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. In any State 
where rice is grown, or wherever there 
are ponds or bodies of water where 
fresh water fish can properly be propa- 
gated. That is the primary purpose of 
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S. 1552. But there are many States 
besides my own which will benefit. My 
State is not the largest producer of rice. 

The bill provides for a research proj- 
ect, and I see nothing at all in common 
with the bill now under consideration. 
This is not a research project at all. 

Mr. PAYNE. There are phases of re- 
search in it. Will the Senator be kind 
enough to yield one minute further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. I supported, and sup- 
ported gladly, that program because it 
was designed to be of benefit. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. May I interject 
that the total amount of the appropria- 
tion under that bill, for a capital invest- 
ment, will be about $480,000. That is 
a research program. The $380 million, 
which the Senator from Maine is advo- 
cating in the pending bill is slightly dif- 
ferent from a research project. 

Mr. PAYNE. Let me refer to another 
bill. I do not want to expand the sub- 
ject, but we are off on a discussion of 
relative merits. Let me mention S. 2920 
which was introduced by my distin- 
guished colleague, to provide for small 
business disaster loans in areas affected 
by excessive rainfall. No cost estimate 
of that can be made. 

Here is the quotation from the debate 
on that bill: 

I know that the Senate will cooperate in 
making available to our part of the country 
this very important and desperately needed 
legislation. I know of nothing which is 
more important to the welfare of my area. 


The bill was introduced on January 8, 
1958. It was reported by our commit- 
tee—and I supported it there—on Jan- 
uary 23. It was passed by the Senate on 
January 27. It was passed by the House 
of Representatives on February 10. It 
was signed into law on February 22. 
Here, again, I point to an area which 
was hit by rain, and that threw the 
economy of the area completely out of 
balance. But that measure pertained to 
a particular area of the country, not to 
the country as a whole. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Maine is clearly 
in error. Any part of the country may 
be, and is, affected by rainfall. A bill 
which deals with rain damage may apply 
equally well to Maine or to Arkansas. 
Not long ago it applied to a much greater 
extent to Connecticut—as a result of the 
great floods there—than it did to my 
State. 

It happened that last fall there was a 
great deal of rain in Arkansas, If I had 
limited the measure to an area within 
certain degrees of latitude and certain 
degrees of longitude, or if I had specif- 
ically named Mississippi County in the 
State of Arkansas, that bill would have 
been comparable to the pending bill. 
But I did not do so. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Arkansas will yield further 
to me? Let me say that he is making a 
very telling argument in connection with 
a problem which confronts the entire 
domestic economy—the economy of 
American communities composed of 
American workers and American fami- 
lies. The Senator from Arkansas says 
that these Americans are to be denied, 
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in essence, the same benefits and rights 
and privileges which this country has 
extended and still is extending to foreign 
people all over the world. I have heard 
Members of the Senate stand on the floor 
of this body and plead for aid and help 
and assistance to be given to certain 
specified, selected nations of the world, 
distant from the shores of this country, 
in order that those nations might have 
an opportunity to obtain factories 
equipped with the latest machinery and 
to obtain technical assistance. They 
then can even produce goods which can 
be sold in the United States, in competi- 
tion with goods produced in our country. 

I say frankly that I cannot understand 
how anyone can argue against giving 
such assistance to our own people, so 
they can have an opportunity to have 
gainful employment when we send bil- 
lions of dollars of the American tax- 
payers’ money to other countries of the 
world, for economic relief—or for what- 
ever one may wish to call it—but cer- 
tainly for purposes very much in line 
with those of the pending bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am amazed that the Senator from Maine 
would seek to confuse the pending issue 
by making references to foreign aid, re- 
ciprocal trade, and many other matters 
which have absolutely nothing to do with 
the bill now before the Senate. 

The Senate is not now considering 
whether we wish to help those who are 
unemployed; that is not the pending 
question. I have already voted for sey- 
eral bills, to help those who are unem- 
ployed. For instance, the reason for the 
great speed with which the emergency 
housing bill was reported to the Senate 
by our committee—with the help of the 
Senator from Maine—was the earnest 
— to help the unemployment situa- 
tion. 

In the present case, I do not say that 
we do not wish to have anything done to 
be of help to a particular community in 
Maine where there is a textile mill 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Arkansas will yield further, 
let me say that I have not been discus- 
sing a textile mill in Maine or railroad 
car shops in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not yield at this time. I am talking 
about those matters now, regardless of 
whether the Senator from Maine is; and 
I happen to have the floor. 

I said I would be delighted to have 
help given to the area in Maine where 
unemployment exists; I refer to the Bid- 
deford-Sanford area. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It needs employ- 
ment opportunities. I am only saying 
that the pending bill is a poorly devised 
scheme to meet that situation. The bill 
carriers within itself very dangerous po- 
litical possibilities, as I have already 
pointed out—before the Senator from 
Maine entered the Chamber, I believe. 

To provide anyone with discretionary 
power, as the bill does, to dole out as- 
sistance is dangerous. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not yield for the moment. Later, I shall 
yield. The Senator from Maine has 
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made a fine speech; and I wish to answer 
it, at least to some degree. 

Under the mandatory provisions of the 
bill, the criteria are clearly designed to 
meet a few, well-recognized situations, 
such as that which exists in the Bidde- 
ford-Sanford area in Maine, and that 
which exists in some coal-mining towns 
in Pennsylvania and Illinois. I would 
be perfectly willing to have them share 
in any other general program. I cer- 
tainly hope they will share in the hous- 
ing program and in the small-business 
capital bank program, if the bill dealing 
with the latter program is passed. Cer- 
tainly they will share in the program for 
relief benefits, if such a bill is enacted 
into law. I merely say that the pending 
bill is poorly devised to meet that 
situation. 

One of the crucial points—and it is 
one of those which amazes me, inasmuch 
as the suggestion comes from a Repub- 
lican, as the Senator from Maine is—is 
that in this case an attempt is made to 
substitute the judgment of persons in 
the Federal Government for the judg- 
ment of private industries. Under the 
provisions of the bill, an official of the 
Federal Government would exercise his 
judgment as to the possibility of giving 
help to a particular community in a case 
in which a private industry has found, 
at least to its satisfaction, that the com- 
munity is not a suitable one in which 
the industry should locate. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me at 
this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
MADGE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to address 
myself to the question the Senator from 
Arkansas has just raised, if he will per- 
mit me to make a comment or two on 
his own time. It will be in the nature of 
an answer to the argument the Senator 
from Arkansas has been making. 

Let me say that I was very much in- 
terested to read, a few days ago in one 
of the newspapers, a comment by the 
able Senator from Arkansas that in 
economic matters the Congress is at- 
tempting to substitute Federal Govern- 
ment judgment for the judgment of pri- 
vate industries, in the determination of 
whether industrial development should 
go forward in a particular area. The 
Senator from Arkansas argues that the 
pending bill, substitutes the judgment of 
the Federal Government for that of pri- 
vate industry. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. And in the last few 
minutes the Senator from Arkansas has 
been making that argument to the 
Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas has just stated that he is sur- 
prised that some of the Members of the 
Senate on this side of the aisle—some 
Republican Members—are supporting 
the pending bill. I would like to say 
that I am a sponsor of the bill and that 
I am glad to support it. 

I believe that my colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, is unduly aroused 
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about the substitution of Federal judg- 
ment for that of private enterprise. I 
do not believe that the judgment of pri- 
vate enterprise will be superseded, either 
under the provisions of the pending bill 
or of any other bill. For if private en- 
terprise believes it is unprofitable for it 
to locate in an area, regardless of the 
amount of unemployment which may 
exist there, or the loans that would be 
advanced under the bill, private enter- 
prise will not locate there. 

I come from a State in which there 
are areas of chronic unemployment. I 
suggest to the Senator from Arkansas 
that, in these areas, there are situations 
which have no relationship to the argu- 
ment the Senator is presently making. 
The Senator from Arkansas has referred 
to these areas of persistent unemploy- 
ment, as if all were areas whose re- 
sources have been exhausted or industry 
outdated, and in which it would be un- 
economic for industry to locate. This 
may be true in some cases, and in my 
view this bill will not persuade inefficient 
and uneconomic development. But there 
are areas in which industries could lo- 
cate if some prohibitive situation were 
remedied. Let me mention several ex- 
amples. 

For instance, let us consider a small, 
rural community which needs water for 
industry. It may have a stream which 
cannot qualify for development under 
the requirements of the Corps of Army 
Engineers. The pending bill would make 
it possible to provide funds to assist in 
the construction of a reservoir which 
would provide sufficient water to meet 
the needs of a small factory or plant 
which would like to locate in the com- 
munity, but will not because of the lack 
of water. 

Similarly, there are communities 
which need a sewage system; and in- 
dustry will not locate in such a com- 
munity because it lacks that sewage 
system. In such instances this bill orders 
no substitution of the judgment of the 
Federal Government for that of private 
enterprise. The truth of the matter is 
that this bill would help correct condi- 
tions which prevent private enterprise 
coming into an area. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. We already have 
legislation to accomplish the very pur- 
poses mentioned by the Senator. A bill 
the Senate passed last month provides 
for an expansion of the existing program 
of aid for water, sewer, and similar fa- 
cilities. The pending bill is not needed 
for that type of aid. If the Senator 
would cite me one instance of aid that 
only this bill provides, I think we would 
make progress; but every one of the 
needs mentioned by the Senator already 
is provided for by existing legislation. 
Certainly the community facilities bill 
itself was specifically designed for that 
type of aid. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not know of any 
legislation which would enable a com- 
munity to provide needed water to the 
extent that would be required by indus- 
try in those cases where the require- 
ments of the Corps of Engineers cannot 
be met. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If such help can- 
not be provided under the community 
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facilities bill, I do not see how it could 
be provided under the pending bill. 

Mr. COOPER. I simply wish to say 
I disagree with the statement that this 
is an attempt to substitute the judgment 
of the Federal Government for that of 
private enterprise. It would eliminate 
some of the obstructions which prevent 
private enterprise from entering an area, 
and of course the bill has other helpful 
provisions. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It not only is an 
attempt to substitute the judgment of 
the Federal Government for that of pri- 
vate enterprise; but private enterprise 
has decided, for its own reasons, that 
such communities are not attractive for 
investment. That is the reason why pri- 
vate enterprise has not proceeded to 
locate in such communities. 

Mr.COOPER. The Senator has stated 
that conditions in these areas are un- 
economic, that their natural resources 
have been exhausted, and that they are 
in such condition that private enterprise 
ought not to locate there. But I am 
talking about areas where there are 
natural resources, where there are con- 
ditions under which private enterprise 
could prosper, except for limitations of 
water, power, and sewerage, and so forth. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Under the bill, a 
Federal agency would look over the 
country and pick out those towns which 
private enterprise has neglected more 
than others, and would say, “This is one 
we think the Federal Government should 
revive,” no matter what the conditions 
are. 

Mr. COOPER. T disagree strongly 
with that statement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is really the 
objective. 

Mr. COOPER. The bill would en- 
courage limited expansion of private 
enterprise in certain areas of persistent 
unemployment, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I say once more 
that I am against the Federal Govern- 
ment’s helping on the basis established 
by the bill. I have tried to emphasize 
that the criteria specified in this bill 
are wrong, and are on an unsound basis. 
The Senator keeps speaking in generali- 
ties, and asking, “Do you not want to 
help the people who need help?” I do, 
I say this is a very inefficient, unwise 
way in which to offer help. 

The Senator from Kentucky has men- 
tioned specific questions of sewers and 
water. I was in favor of such aid in 
the community facilities bill which I 
sponsored, There is already another 
law, administered by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
which provides for a 30-percent grant 
for the construction of sewage disposal 
systems. 

There is a great deal involved in the 
pending bill. Many persons are in favor 
of the proposed legislation because they 
have a feeling it is well designed to help 
unemployment generally. I am trying 


to point out, as best I can, we are all 
in favor of reasonable means for reduc- 
ing unemployment. 

I am not opposing the objective of the 
bill; it is the means of obtaining the 
objective under the bill, which I think 
is wrong. 
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Mr. COOPER. I did not become a co- 
sponsor of the bill on the belief that it 
will aid in relieving unemployment at 
this time. The purposes of the bill have 
been thoroughly developed by the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Payne] and the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. DOUGLAS]. 
The bill recognizes the existence of 
areas which have had long, sustained 
unemployment. The reasons which un- 
derlie that unemployment have been 
stated. The bill makes this very modest 
and limited means available to help 
communities overcome their problems 
and give them some assistance, I want it 
clear that I did not become a cosponsor 
of the bill on the basis or with the idea 
that it is an antirecession bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sen- 
ator is mixing the idea of relief with 
the idea of business judgment. Is this 
& good way to do business? One of the 
abuses that grew up under the old RFC, 
although not of too great an extent, was 
that aid would be offered to a certain 
area because there was unemployment 
there, and perhaps a factory in that 
area was not producing. That was not 
the basis established under the law. I 
objected to the use of funds in that way. 
It was not the intention of the com- 
mittee studying the problem that funds 
be used in that manner. The present 
proposal reminds me of the RFC law. 
The Senator is trying to deal with two 
questions at the same time. He is ap- 
pealing to those who desire to give relief 
to unemployment. Yet the method by 
which the money is to be used is 
absolutely impractical. The Senator is 
trying to mix two concepts which do 
not mix and which are incompatible. 

If it is desired to pass a bill to extend 
unemployment insurance, it ought to be 
voted for or against on that ground 
alone. The pending bill should be judged 
on the efficiency and appropriateness of 
the method to be used to attain its ob- 
jectives. 

I say it is very dangerous to substitute 
the judgment of the Federal Government 
for the judgment of business on the ques- 
tion of whether a particular community 
ought to be revived on an economic 
basis. If a large amount of capital is 
advanced to a community, I suppose any 
community could be revived. I also sup- 
pose that the old time horse and buggy 
would not have gone out of use if the 
Federal Government had put a heavy 
enough tax on automobiles. Asa matter 
of fact, now that I think of it, it may 
have been a good idea, and I think we 
would have been a lot happier. How- 
ever, we did not do it, because it did 
not make good economic sense to do so. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I am very happy that the 
Senator has mentioned the horse-and- 
buggy days. At the risk of being de- 
clared a reactionary, I frequently think 
it would be a good idea to go back to 
them. 

I also wish to say I have listened in- 
tently to what the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has had to say about the bill. I 
congratulate him on the logic of his 
statement and of the minority views as 
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to the reasons for his opposition to the 
bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Nearly every morning, when I get into 
the traffic jam on Constitution Avenue, 
and the fumes almost asphyxiate me, I 
long for a buggy. 

The other major classification of rural 
redevelopment areas is limited to a 
maximum of 300 counties. This arbi- 
trary limitation is unfair to the vast 
majority of our 3,000 counties which are 
outside the scope of the bill. The table 
on pages 44 to 46 of the committee re- 
port shows the 315 counties located in 
16 States ranked by the lowest levels of 
living. Thus, the counties located in 32 
States—two-thirds of the total—would 
have little, if any, hope of assistance, 
assuming the administration followed 
this guide and selected these counties. 

Furthermore, the need for rural re- 
development is entirely unrelated to the 
county borderlines. Counties vary in 
size from State to State, and the prob- 
lem or redevelopment in any given area 
usually overlaps county lines. A county 
unit is a completely inappropriate factor 
to be considered. 

It is apparent that the assistance for 
rural areas has been added by the pro- 
ponents of the bill as an afterthought to 
gain more widespread support. The bill 
is not tailored to meet the needs of low- 
income farm families, and it is not at 
all clear that industrial development is 
appropriate to solve the problems of all 
depressed rural areas. 

I am sure every Senator knows coun- 
ties within his State which, because of 
their location, or their lack of transpor- 
tation facilities, or lack of proximity to 
markets, or lack of natural resources, or 
any number of other reasons, are not 
susceptible to industrial development. 
Let us call one of these “county A.” 

Nearby, or even adjacent to such a 
county, there may be one which has 
great potential, and which, perhaps 
through great local effort, is developing 
a balanced economic program, and en- 
hancing the standard of living of its 
people. This county—call it “county 
B”—may be ineligible under this bill, by 
virtue of the efforts of its own people. 
County A may be eligible. County B 
may well be penalized by the attraction 
of subsidized industry under this bill 
into county A. County B may offer a 
source of income and employment, now 
or later, to residents of county A, yet it 
is not eligible, but, in the competition 
for development is discriminated against 
by virtue of its own development poten- 
tial and its own progress. 

This example, which can be multiplied 
many times under this bill, illustrates 
the folly of dealing with the acute and 
distressing problems of industrial devel- 
opment on an area basis. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield; and may we have order 
in the Chamber, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
‘TALMADGE in the chair). Let the Senate 
be in order. All Senators who desire to 
confer will retire to the cloakrooms, 

Does the Senator from Arkansas yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I am glad 
to observe the Senator is dealing with 
the rural aspects of the bill. I have felt, 
in reading the bill, it was completely 
incongruous to have industrial and rural 
provisions mixed up in such a bill, be- 
cause the two situations really are en- 
tirely different. I do not see how one 
administration, even if the law directed it 
to do so, could make the proper ap- 
praisals regarding the rural areas, even 
though it might attempt to do so in con- 
nection with the industrial areas. 

There is a question I should like to ask 
the Senator. Is it true that most of the 
difficulties of and the unemployment in 
the rural areas have come from the de- 
velopments in the art of farming and 
agriculture through the increased use of 
machinery, on the one hand, and perhaps 
because of natural disasters, such as 
droughts or floods, on the other; and that 
such things should be dealt with specifi- 
cally through research in agriculture, 
perhaps through assistance the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture might give, and also 
through undertaking public works, flood 
prevention or flood protection? Is the 
Senator inclined to agree that those 
items are not the type to be covered by 
so-called relief legislation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
stated the case very well. Goodness 
knows, I am interested in anything which 
will help agriculture. My State is pre- 
dominantly agricultural. If I thought 
that under the bill there would be the 
slightest prospect of providing real 
benefit to agriculture, I would hesitate 
a long time before I would be against the 
bill. 

Once again I applaud the purpose, 
but I do not think the bill is well designed 
to achieve the purpose. I think the rural 
assistance was thrown in as an after- 
thought, so that those of us from the 
rural areas would hesitate about oppos- 
ing the bill. 

As the Senator knows, I am very much 
in favor of bills in the field of agriculture 
or in the field of control of rivers. For 
example, one of the things which would 
help most of all in regard to my State is 
control of rivers—rivers which have their 
beginnings in the Rocky Mountains and 
come all the way down across the Great 
Plains to dump water all over the farms 
in my State. Those farmers cannot im- 
prove their standard of living under 
those conditions. That is, at present, 
their greatest problem. I do not think 
the bill under consideration reaches that 
problem at all. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his response, I am glad 
the Senator has brought out in his pre- 
pared remarks the fact that the agricul- 
tural and rural areas matter has been 
brought up completely as an after- 
thought, simply in a bald attempt to at- 
tract Senators from rural States to the 
voting column in favor of the bill. 

In my opinion, the bill is a bad bill, 
anyway, but I think the very weakest 
part of the bill has to do with the rural 
area redevelopment, which really has no 
place in this kind of legislation at all, 
but which should be taken up in an en- 
tirely different manner. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his observation. : 

Since the criteria for eligibility in both 
types of areas, urban and rural, gives lit- 
tle or no consideration to economic or 
business standards, the Administrator 
may well be forced to choose among the 
applicants on the basis of favoritism and 
political expediency. The procedure of 
processing applications by State or local 
government departments and by private 
local committees, if there is no appro- 
priate governmental unit, offers no pro- 
tection in this regard, and in reality 
would intensify the competition among 
applicants. This problem is further ag- 
gravated by the fact that there is no 
limitation on the amount of funds that 
may be loaned or granted in any one 
State. 

This bill cannot, in any sense of the 
word, be described as an antirecession 
measure. The very nature of the pro- 
gram and its limited applicability mili- 
tate against its providing any assistance 
in easing the current economic situation. 
The proposal will be of no immediate 
help even to the relatively few areas 
which would qualify for assistance. The 
bill envisions a time-consuming process 
which includes the establishing of a new 
agency, the appointing of local process- 
ing committees, the soliciting of new in- 
dustries to move into an area, the con- 
structing of new industrial buildings, 
and the retraining of workers. Even if 
this program was established on a sound 
basis, it could not possibly begin opera- 
tion for a long period of time. 

In the past several months I have 
spent a considerable amount of time and 
effort in support of legislation such as 
the Emergency Housing Act and the 
Community Facilities Act, designed to 
help lift the country out of the recession. 
My position in support of sound legisla- 
tion to stimulate the economy is clear. 
This bill does not measure up to the con- 
structive standards of those proposals 
and does not deserve the priority of con- 
sideration urged by its proponents. 

I am in favor of constructive legisla- 
tion to assist the unemployed, wherever 
they live. I doubt if those who are a 
part of a 5-percent unemployed group 
will feel very kindly toward those of us 
who say to them that if they wait and 
become a part of an 8-percent group, 
or a 15-percent group, they may get some 
help under this bill. It is no answer to 
them to say that they cannot get this 
help, because they do not live in the right 
area. They are as destitute, as unem- 
ployed, as those whose only greater 
qualification is that they live in the right 
area, and have more of their neighbors 
in the same fix. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend? 

The Senate is not in order. All per- 
sons who desire to confer will please re- 
tire to the cloakrooms, 

The Senator from Florida may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first 
I wish to congratulate my able friend 
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from Arkansas for the exceedingly log- 
ical case he is making. Then I should 
like, if I may, to comment on several of 
the points to which he has referred. 

I have received very strong letters in 
opposition to the proposed legislation 
from the League of Municipalities of my 
State, the State Chamber of Commerce, 
and other groups of business, industry, 
and agriculture. 

Upon examining the proposed legisla- 
tion, I found that the complaints were, 
in my judgment, wholly justified. After 
listening to the able statement of the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas, it 
seems to me perfectly clear that the plan 
for selection of areas, which he has 
mentioned several times as being one of 
the very objectionable features in the bill, 
is clearly shown to be unwise. The 
Senator’s statement is amply borne out 
by the statistics set out in the minority 
views. 

For example, in the State of Connec- 
ticut—I am glad to see the able Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusH] in the 
Chamber—I note that only one com- 
munity is included, the relatively small 
community of Danielson, within the 
areas of industrial redevelopment which 
would qualify. Danielson has a total 
number of unemployed of 1,400. 

I note that Bridgeport, not very far 
away, shows a total of 13,600 unem- 
ployed, as of the date of the report, Jan- 
uary 1958. It is not proposed to give 
any relief to those 13,600 unemployed 
citizens under the provisions of the bill, 
whereas relief would be extended to the 
1,400 unemployed industrial workers of 
Danielson. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
permit me to conclude my very brief 
statement, I shall be very happy. The 
Senator from Maine has already been 
yielded to by the Senator from Arkansas. 

It seems to me that not only is that 
comparison such as to show the unfair- 
ness of the proposal, but I am asking 
Senators how long they think the 13,600 
unemployed people in Bridgeport would 
be satisfied to see millions of dollars in- 
vested in a neighboring community with 
only 1,400 unemployed, without coming 
down here to demand, as one person, to 
have the program extended to them. 

If the Senator will permit me to go 
further, I note that in the State of In- 
diana there are two communities of 
about the same size; namely, Evansville, 
with 8,700 unemployed, which would be 
included within the group of areas en- 
titled to aid under the provisions of the 
bill, and South Bend, with 9,900 unem- 
ployed, which would not be entitled to 
any help. Surely, it would be very dif- 
ficult to justify the extension of aid to 
one of those neighboring industrial com- 
munities and withhold it from the other. 

In the case of Kentucky—and I note 
the presence in the Chamber of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper ]—let us compare Louisville, with 
24,700 unemployed, not affected by the 
bill, with the industrial town of Frank- 
fort, not far away, with 1,700 unem- 
ployed. Frankfort would be brought un- 
der the terms of the bill, and would be 
given relief, while Louisville would not. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I do not have the 
floor. If the Senator will allow me to 
complete my statement, I am sure he can 
then gain permission from the Senator 
from Arkansas to contribute further to 
the debate, to which he has already ably 
contributed. 

The point I am making is twofold— 
first, that there is certainly a lack of 
impartiality shown; and, second, there 
is no question in the world that if a 
program of this kind, costly as it would 
be, should prove to be helpful, we would 
certainly have a drive made upon us by 
the larger groups of unemployed, and by 
the communities in which the larger 
groups of unemployed are found. 

If the distinguished Senator will turn 
to the statistics with relation to Mary- 
land, he will see that 46,300 unemployed 
in Baltimore would not be affected by 
the bill, while 6,000 unemployed in Cum- 
berland would come under the provisions 
of the bill. I wonder if the distinguished 
Senator feels that the Congress would be 
left undisturbed by the unemployed in 
Baltimore if it should prove that the mil- 
lions of dollars to be released in Cum- 
berland should bring great relief. There 
would be little delay before the 46,300 
unemployed from nearby Baltimore 
would be pouring into Washington de- 
manding the expenditure of huge sums 
to bring the same measure of relief to 
them. 

I note that the $380 million already 
earmarked for use under the bill would 
provide very small coverage of industrial 
communities, with a few rural communi- 
ties added, 

Before I conclude, let me say that I 
think the Senator from Arkansas hit 
the nail on the head when he commented 
that the housing legislation which we 
enacted—including both the amendment 
of last year and the emergency legisla- 
tion passed 60 days ago—has helped in 
all areas. A couple of hours ago I partic- 
ipated in a television program in con- 
nection with the presence of the home 
builders organizations here, in which 
the president of the Home Builders of 
Tampa, Fla., stated to his people back 
home that present statistics showed that 
in April of this year, FHA applications 
for the purchase of homes of modest cost 
in the Tampa area were up 300 percent 
over the same month last year. 

I commend the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, first, on his leadership in connection 
with the housing legislation; and second, 
for his opposition to the pending bill. It 
seems to me that the bill is characterized 
by a lack of logie and practicality. It 
would be an open invitation for an as- 
sault upon Congress the like of which 
we have never witnessed before, to bring 
financing, free of cost, into every com- 
munity which has any substantial group 
of unemployed. 

I thank the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
compliment the Senator from Florida. 
In his usual brilliant manner he has 
placed his finger on the defects in the 
proposed legislation. As he has stated, it 
is not the objective, but the manner of 
obtaining the objective which is so objec- 
tionable. 
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Whatever legislation is enacted to help 
the unemployed ought to be without fa- 
voritism, equal in its application to the 
individual wherever he lives. 

It ought not to put the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the position of deciding what 
areas are eligible for development as- 
sistance, or, if you please, where indus- 
tries should be located. It ought to be 
designed within the framework of our 
relatively free economic system, on the 
basis of private judgment as to what the 
economic potentialities for development 
are, in the entire area of the United 
States. 

I was pleased that six Republican and 
Democratic members of our committee 
joined with me in opposition to this bill. 
I hope the Members of the Senate will 
find time to read our minority views as 
shown in the committee report and, af- 
ter reviewing the facts, will vote against 
the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iyicld. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to com- 
ment upon the statement made by my 
colleague and friend from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND]. 

First, at least so far as the Kentucky 
statistics which he quoted are concerned, 
the statement does not give a fair pic- 
ture. I say that flatly. The Senator 
from Florida tried to compare Louisville 
with Frankfort, and spoke of other areas 
of unemployment in Kentucky. I am 
sure the Senator knows that today, in 
many large cities, there are an unusual 
number of people unemployed. In the 
city of Louisville there is a Ford Motor 
Co. plant, a General Electric plant, a 
Reynolds Metals plant, and other plants, 
which are under great stress, so there is 
large unemployment there at the time. 
However, in other areas of Kentucky 
there has been consistent unemployment, 
to which the bill is directed. 

I wish to make that point clear, be- 
cause the purpose of the bill is to reach 
the areas of persistent unemployment, 
rather than areas which at this time have 
larger percentages of acute unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iyield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I certainly grant that 
my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Kentucky, has a greater knowledge 
of Kentucky situations than I have. 

The point to which I wish to call at- 
tention, however, is the fact that we 
were considering Louisville and Frank- 
fort, which are cities that are not very 
far apart. Louisville has a percentage 
of unemployment of 8.1, with 24,700 un- 
employed, as of January 1958. Frank- 
fort has a percentage of unemployment 
of 8.5—very close to the Louisville per- 
centage—with unemployed numbering 
1,700 as of September 1957. 

I cannot see any real justification for 
excluding the Louisville unemployed and 
the Louisville idle industries, and includ- 
ing Frankfort. I do not see how the 
Senator from Kentucky can go home 
with a bill and justify such a differentia- 
tion between two of his very fine com- 
munities. 
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However, aside from the question 
whether he could justify it or not—and 
I know that the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky is a man of great con- 
science and probably would be able to 
justify any position he would take, be- 
cause he will take the position which 
his conscience approves—the point I 
make is that he will be assaulted and 
all of us in Congress will be assaulted by 
the very much larger number of unem- 
ployed and larger number of idle indus- 
tries in a nearby city which is not given 
relief under the pending bill. I do not 
see how we can avoid it if we take the 
unwise step recommended and set up 
a program that makes that kind of dif- 
ferentiation. 

With all due respect to my distin- 
guished colleague from Kentucky, it 
seems to me that we should not enter 
upon such a program. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to prolong this personal exchange. 
I am very grateful to the Senator from 
Plorida for his interest in Kentucky. I 
may say, also, that I am not worried 
about being assaulted in my own State. 
I am not worried about by position on 
the pending bill. The able Senator from 
Florida has not made clear in his re- 
marks the distinction between the un- 
usual unemployment at this time, which 
I do not believe will last—and some areas 
the persistent unemployment which con- 
tinues, and for reasons which have noth- 
ing at all to do with the capabilities of 
the people, or the resources of the area. 

I know in my own State, there are 
sections, which, through no fault of re- 
sources or capabilities of the people, but 
through lack of water, lack of com- 
munications, of power, or because of a 
change in the economy in a particular 
area—such as the closing of a railroad 
shep—are not financially able to make 
improvements which could bring in new 
types of employment. The pending bill 
would give some relief, in the form of 
loans, technical assistance to encourage 
and assist the development of new wealth 
and industry of these communities, in a 
long-range program. 

The Senator from Florida is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. I believe he supports the Rural 
Development program, as I do, which at- 
tempts to do the same kind of thing so 
far as rural areas are concerned, on a 
much broader scale. The Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Committees on Agri- 
culture of both Houses have supported 
that legislation. I am sure the Senator 
has. The bill we are discussing is a 
more limited bill, but it applies to areas 
economically distressed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall yield in a 
moment. First I should like to comment 
on the Senator’s statement, and to re- 
mind the Senator that I am not familiar 
with the bill he is referring to. For ex- 
ample, with respect to RFC, loans were 
not made on any area basis. Anyone was 
eligible to apply. It was all done on an 
individual basis. I do not recall any- 
thing quite comparable to the pending 
bill. I now yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Kentucky is correct in his 
statement that the senior Senator from 
Florida has supported the bill to which 
he has referred. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky, however, is not correct in feeling 
that the bills are at all comparable. The 
rural redevelopment bill does not in- 
clude the matter of large loans, either 
with or without interest, or large Fed- 
eral investments, or anything of that 
kind. Under that program the Federal 
Government merely supplies two things. 
It supplies some leadership and some 
advisory services to coordinate activities 
within the counties. We have two of 
those in our State. 

The total Federal investment is so 
negligible as not to be mentioned in the 
same breath with what we are dealing 
with here. The effort is to help people 
help themselves. Here it is proposed to 
make available in the first instance a 
partial program in the amount of $380 
million, with differentiation between 
communities such as I have already dis- 
cussed, 

I do not believe the two programs are 
at all comparable, and that it would be 
very unwise for us to go into this sug- 
gested program. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr, President, I wish 
to discuss briefly the area redevelop- 
ment measure, S. 3683. In my opinion, 
the area redevelopment legislation we 
are considering today is one of the most 
worthwhile and desirable bills we have 
considered during the 85th Congress. 
I was glad to cosponsor the original bill, 
S. 964, with the able senior Senator from 
Illinois, Senator Douglas. I testified for 
the bill when it was receiving its careful 
committee consideration. I also co- 
sponsored the new bill now under con- 
sideration, S. 3683. 

One of the best things in this bill is its 
provision to help Indian reservations, 
which are chronic areas of underemploy- 
ment, and rural areas. My good friend, 
the senior Senator from Illinois, is one 
of the most able champions of Indian 
rights in the country, and I want to 
emphasize the great good that can come 
fo manos through enactment of this 

I would also like to ask a question of 
the senior Senator from Illinois, in order 
to clarify in my own mind the benefits 
that can come to hard-hit rural com- 
munities, of which, unfortunately, we 
have many in Montana. 

For some weeks this year Montana had 
a greater percentage of unemployment 
in covered industries than any other 
State, 14.9 percent. However, because 
the Department of Labor ordinarily sur- 
veys surplus labor only in communities 
of more than 50,000 population, Mon- 
tana communities were not designated as 
surplus labor areas until I and other 
members of the Montana Congressional 
delegation specifically requested a survey. 

I was advised by the Department of 
Labor last week that Silver Bow County, 
Mont., which includes the city of Butte 
with its thousands of unemployed 
miners, was found to be an area of rela- 
tively substantial unemployment, and 
was classified as a “smaller area of sub- 
stantial labor surplus, effective April 25, 
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A similar designation was given Flathead 
and Lincoln Counties, Mont., where the 
lumber industry has come upon hard 
times. 

Carbon County and Meagher County, 
Mont., were found to be areas of rela- 
tively substantial unemployment, and 
unemployment was found to be above 
normal in Yellowstone County, which in- 
cludes the cities of Billings and Laurel, 
and Cascade County, which includes the 
city of Great Falls. 

Unemployment is just as severe in 
these small cities and towns, and need 
for area redevelopment is just as great, 
as in those larger areas where the De- 
partment of Labor has regularly made 
its surveys. 

My question is, can my distinguished 
colleague from Illinois assure me that 
these severely depressed small areas in 
Montana, upon which the Department 
of Labor only recently began to assemble 
statistics, will benefit from the provisions 
of this bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, first 
I should like to say to my good friend 
from Montana, who is always sturdy 
and valiant in good causes, he knows 
that no legislator can guarantee that any 
particular area will be granted loans 
by an administrator. That lies in the 
judgment of the administrator. As the 
Senator from Montana has said, until 
the senior and junior Senators from 
Montana got busy, the Department of 
Labor neglected to make an unemploy- 
ment census in Montana. However, as 
he has also said, now we have Silver 
Bow County, Flathead County, and Lin- 
coln County classified as areas of sub- 
stantial labor surplus. It would seem 
to me that if the situation continues, 
they would be among the very first, at 
least, to be considered by any adminis- 
trator. | 

The Senator from Montana did well 
to emphasize the Indian question, be- 
cause there are a number of Indian 
reservations in Montana. The Senator 
from Montana has fought for the rights 
of those Indians—the Flathead Indians, 
the Crow Indians, the Blackfeet Indians, 
and so on. 

In addition, there is the notorious Hill 
57 in Great Falls, which is a depressed 
area, if there ever was one, and which 
certainly would be eligible for aid of 
this type. 

So while one cannot hold out definite 
and specific promises on the floor of the 
Senate, I can say that this is a situation 
which any sensible administrator would 
take into account, and which any sensible 
administrator, consistent with the funds 
at his disposal, would do something 
to cure. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois for his very encouraging 
statement. I hope that what he has sug- 
gested will come to pass, because there is 
no question that there is great need for 
relief in those counties. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I associate myself 
with my distinguished senior colleague, 
who has worked so hard in behalf of the 
bill which would alleviate some of the 
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distress of our Indians, our miners, and 
our lumbermen. 

I am very happy about the answer 
given by the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois, because he holds out hope for 
our people who are living in labor sur- 
plus areas, which in turn means that 
they are living in distressed areas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it might be 
well at this time to correct a misappre- 
hension which may have grown up in the 
minds of previous speakers. It is not 
proposed that in depressed areas such as 
coal mining areas the miners should mine 
more coal; or that in textile centers 
which have lost business the workers 
should be put to work in textiles; or that 
in the depressed metalliferous mining 
areas of Montana the miners should 
work at the identical jobs which they 
formerly held. No; the proposal is that 
new industries may be brought in to af- 
ford new lines of employment and to 
utilize idle labor and the social capital 
which otherwise would go to waste. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Montana, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, at 


_the outset I wish to commend the dis- 


tinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, for 
the splendid explanation he has made 
concerning the deficiencies of the bill. 
In view of the very comprehensive treat- 
ment he has given the bill, I shall be 
very brief. I shall simply say at the 
outset that if, long ago, Congress had 
not completely abandoned all constitu- 
tional restraint upon spending, the bill 
would not even be here. Even so, it has 
come to the Senate by a majority of 
only one vote. The committee voted to 
report the bill by a vote of 8 to 7. 

If we had really lived up to our oaths 
to support the Constitution, there would 
not have been any votes to report the 
bill, because we have no authority to 
spend money for the purposes contained 
in the bill. 

Mr. President, before I quote a sec- 
tion from the first article of the Con- 
stitution, I may say that it was inter- 
esting to me to read a statement by an 
outstanding Georgia lawyer, who is now 
presiding over the Senate, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE]. The statement, which 
was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, concerned what is the law of the 
land and who makes the law of the land. 
The statement quoted from the pro- 
ceedings at a mass meeting held in 
Alexandria, Va., on July 17, 1774, over 
which George Washington presided. 
Resolutions known as the Fairfax Re- 
solves were adopted at that time. In 
one of the resolutions it was said that 
the people did not propose, as free citi- 
zens of Great Britain, to live under laws 
passed by a foreign minister or by any 
judge; that the people were determined 
to have a government under which the 
laws would be made only by those who 
were elected by the people to legislate. 
That was in 1774. 

When the delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention met in Philadelphia 
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in the summer of 1787, what was the 
first sentence they wrote into the new 
Constitution? I will read it: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives. 


Cooley said that whatever the Con- 
stitution meant when it was adopted, the 
meaning still remains. But not in the 
opinion of the Supreme Court. In the 
summer of 1954 the Supreme Court pro- 
ceeded to legislate in the school issues. 
Even the distinguished President of the 
United States, after a United States dis- 
trict court had issued an order to de- 
segregate a school in Little Rock, claimed 
that that order was the law, and sent 
troops there to enforce it. The troops 
are still there. Millions of dollars have 
been spent for the upkeep of a thousand 
paratroopers, the finest we have, and for 
800 members of the National Guard, 
simply for the benefit of nine colored 
children. The President claimed that 
the District Court order—it was not 
even an order of the Supreme Court— 
was the law. But the Constitution says 
that there shall not be any laws except 
those passed by the legislature, which 
is the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives. The delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention said so in the first 
sentence of article I. 

The second proposition is this. The 
Founding Fathers wrote into the Consti- 
tution that Congress should have only 
the powers which were delegated to it, 
and the fact that those powers were 
enumerated should not in any way take 
from the States any powers which had 
not been enumerated, on the assumption 
that they had been overlooked. 

But some years ago, Members of Con- 
gress, irked by the limitation, and when 
it looked desirable, or politically expedi- 
ent, if you please, to be handing out some 
sugar plums, decided that whatever they 
could claim was for the general welfare, 
they had the right to do. That is known 
as the construction of the general wel- 
fare clause. 

Of those who framed the Constitution, 
none had a more important part than 
James Madison, of Virginia. Hesaid that 
the welfare clause was a limitation on the 
power to tax. He said that the Govern- 
ment could tax for the general welfare, 
but that it could not tax for some minute 
or minor individual undertaking. 

The provision is found in section 8 of 
article I. 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, 
to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United 
States. 


So some of the leaders of Congress 
asked the question, “Why not let us call 
what is proposed providing for the gen- 
eral welfare?” It was the opinion in the 
horse-and-buggy days that Congress 
could not spend for whatever it pleased, 
but the leaders of Congress in a later day 
interpreted that provision in a different 
way. They said, “Let us say that what- 
ever we say is for the general welfare, 
we can do.” 
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Mr. President, I could sit here until 
past the dinner hour this evening citing 
authorities which have construed the 
general welfare clause to mean a limi- 
tation upon the power to tax, not as an 
independent, separate grant of power. 

While Congress will not put any re- 
straint upon itself in the matter of 
spending, it generally does go through 
the hocus-pocus of saying, “What we are 
doing is for the general welfare.” 

Generally there is a preamble, but the 
bill before the Senate does not even have 
that. As the distinguished chairman of 
the committee has pointed out, and as is 
mentioned in the report, the bill applies 
to only 7.2 percent of the unemployed in 
distressed areas, and to only about 10 
percent of the 3,000 counties. 

Congress does not have the power to 
spend for something which the Constitu- 
tion never contemplated. Some per- 
sons believe that the Constitution can 
mean one thing one year and another 
thing another year. If we are to rely 
upon the general welfare clause as a 
grant of authority, the legislation must 
be for the general welfare, and not for a 
very limited undertaking. So I say that 
the bill has no standing whatever in this 
legislative body. 

One of the assumptions of the patrons 
of the bill is that it would relieve the 
recession. Ithink that position has been 
completely abandoned now. There is 
nothing in the bill which would relieve 
the recession. The bill provides for a 
complicated machinery which would 
take a long time to establish. It would 
be necessary to find someone who was 
willing to and could come into a de- 
pressed community. Then it would be 
necessary to build a factory. Then, if 
the factory were to be located in a coal- 
mining area, the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois has said that it is not pro- 
posed to make coal miners mine more 
coal, but that they would be taught to 
operate in a knitting mill or a cotton 
mill, and they would all have to be re- 
trained. So that is a little matter of 
long-range procedure. 

So, Mr. President, Iam happy that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
and other sponsors of the area redevelop- 
ment bill have admitted publicly that it 
is not an antirecession measure, and that 
it is not designed to help the unemployed 
generally. This is one of the main points 
that I and the other six Republican and 
Democratic members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee tried to bring out 
in the minority views we filed in con- 
nection with the committee report. Now 
that any possible confusion about this 
point has been cleared up, we can de- 
por the real issues embodied in the 

ill. 

The basic purpose of the bill is to use 
Federal funds to attract new industries 
into certain arbitrarily selected areas. 
These selected areas have chronic un- 
employment and are depressed because 
private industry has determined it is un- 
economic to operate there. Thus there 
would be an attempt by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to substitute its decision re- 
garding the development of an area for 
seat decision of our free-enterprise sys- 
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Mr. President, only today I was talk- 
ing to a good friend of mine, who comes 
from one of the counties in Virginia 
that is listed in the bill as being covered 
for an operation of this sort. I asked 
him, What is the trouble?” 

He replied, “Well, we are a coal- 
mining community. But now the mech- 
anized mines can turn out the same 
volume of coal, with 25 percent less 
workers. So there is chronic unemploy- 
ment in our community, and our little 
chamber of commerce has been spend- 
ing $15,000 a year.” And Mr. President, 
that is a great deal of money to be spent 
by a chamber of commerce in a small, 
bankrupt coal-mining county which is 
trying to get a new industry to locate 
there, in order to help the unemploy- 
ment situation. Then he said, “We have 
been doing that now for 10 years, but 
we haven't gotten a single industry to 
locate there, yet.” 

I asked, “Well, what is the matter?” 

He replied, “The trouble is that all the 
chambers of commerce in Virginia, and 
almost all the chambers of commerce in 
the rest of the Nation, it would seem, are 
competing with each other for the loca- 
tion of new plants or new industries.” 

Of course, Mr. President, in such a 
situation the bill would help the areas 
which could qualify under the provisions 
of the bill. In such an area, a plant 
could be built; and it could be equipped 
with the necessary machinery; and the 
needed workers could be trained; and 
the community could receive other ad- 
vantages which communities not covered 
by the bill would not be able to receive. 

The bill authorizes the expenditure of 
$380 million as a Federal subsidy to en- 
tice industries into these depressed 
communities. Of course, when an in- 
dustry was enticed to one community, 
undoubtedly it would be enticed away 
from other communities. 

The inducements which are proposed 
to be offered would be extremely attrac- 
tive. A new factory building, complete 
with all necessary machinery and equip- 
ment, on a choice location, supplied with 
all necessary public facilities, would be 
available. Moreover, the workers for 
the factory would be trained for their 
new jobs at Government expense. 

It is ironic that, through the Federal 
income-tax system, the more prosperous 
communities would be forced to subsi- 
dize competitive industries in less pros- 
perous communities. There can be no 
justification for the use of Federal funds 
to help certain communities attract new 
industries at the expense of other com- 
munities that receive no Federal aid. 

Instead of attempting to find a real 
solution to the complex problems of 
chronic unemployment and underem- 
ployment, the proponents of this pro- 
posed legislation have taken the easy 
course of attempting to find a new 
channel into which to pour Federal 
funds. Federal loans and grants may 
provide temporary relief in a few locali- 
ties, but a lasting solution of the prob- 
lem can come only through local leader- 
ship and local initiative, 

It is obvious that $380 million will 
not meet the demands of all the indus- 
trial and rural areas which would be 
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éligible for assistance. In fact, it is 
almost impossible to estimate the many 
billions of dollars that it would be neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to 
spend under this program, in order to 
make these depressed communities pros- 
perous. We can be assured that if this 
bill is enacted, future Congresses will 
be called upon for huge sums of money to 
carry out the program. 

The proposed authorization for $380 
million is broken down into several cate- 
gories. First, $200 million would be 
authorized for 40-year loans to construct 
new factory buildings fully equipped with 
industrial machinery and equipment, 
One hundred million dollars of these 
loans would be used in industrial re- 
development areas”; and the other $100 
million, in “rural redevelopment areas.” 
I am sure these loan funds would prove 
to be a bonanza to the industrial areas, 
but I am very doubtful that the type of 
project envisioned would be of any help 
to low-income farm families in rural 
areas. 

The program also includes $100 mil- 
lion in loans and $75 million in PWA- 
type grants to build public facilities in 
redevelopment areas. This new public- 
facility program ignores the fact that 
last month the Senate passed Senate 
bill 3497, to expand the existing public- 
facility-loan program, in the Commu- 
nity Facilities Administration, to $1 bil- 
lion. In fact, the program authorized by 
Senate bill 3497 is more liberal than the 
program contained in this bill, because 
Senate bill 3497 would permit loans cov- 
ering 100 percent of the cost of the proj- 
ect, and for a term up to 50 years, where- 
as the pending bill would permit loans 
only for 65 percent of the cost, and for a 
maximum term of 40 years. 

This new  public-facility-loan-and- 
grant program does contain one feature 
that is not found in Senate bill 3497 or 
in any previous program of this nature. 
The pending bill would permit the Fed- 
eral Government to make loans and 
grants to private organizations, for the 
construction of any type of public fa- 
cility. It certainly seems strange that 
any private group would be permitted 
to assume the responsibility for a gov- 
ernmental function. Such an authoriza- 
tion obviously raises constitutional ques- 
tions on both State and Federal levels. 

It should be noted that the total 
amount involved in the loan and grant 
programs I have described is $375 mil- 
lion, all of which would be obtained 
through a pipeline to the Treasury, 
which would completely bypass the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the Congress. 

The bill also authorizes the appropria- 
tion of 84% million to provide technical 
assistance to the redevelopment areas. 
It is not exactly clear what technical as- 
sistance the proponents of this program 
have in mind, other than studies of the 
needs of, and potentialities for, eco- 
nomic growth in the depressed areas. 

In the case of two other programs 
which are covered by the bill, no indica- 
tion is given of the total amount of ap- 
propriated funds which would be re- 
quired. One of these is financial assist- 
ance to provide facilities for vocational 
training and retraining of unemployed 
persons living in redevelopment areas. 
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The other program is to give so-called 
retraining subsistence payments to un- 
employed persons located in the rede- 
velopment areas. These retraining sub- 
sistence payments actually would be a 
form of supplemental unemployment 
compensation, because only persons who 
had exhausted their unemployment ben- 
efits or were not insured for such com- 
pensation would be eligible to receive 
such payments. That type of dole could 
be pyramided into big money. 

Mr. President, if this bill is enacted, it 
will create, in my humble opinion, a dan- 
gerous and costly precedent. I hope the 
bill will be defeated. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
bill before this body today represents one 
of the longest strides toward state so- 
cialism that the Senate has considered 
in recent years. It is a step toward a 
system of Government-controlled indus- 
trial production in which efficiency is the 
least of the objectives. It is an attempt 
to defy the laws of economics. These 
are strong statements, and in a few mo- 
ments I shall elaborate on them. 

I congratulate the members of the 
committee who prepared the minority 
views. In a few short pages, they have 
pointed out more defects in the bill than 
I had thought conceivably could exist in 
one piece of proposed legislation, yet, if 
they erred in their remarks, it was on the 
side of leniency. 

As the minority views point out, the 
bill is plainly discriminatory. It would 
benefit only those living in certain arbi- 
trarily designated geographic areas. Of 
the 4,494,000 unemployed in January 
1958, according to the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, only about one in 
eight lived in the areas which would have 
been covered by the provisions of this bill, 
had it then been in effect. The bill com- 
mits the Federal Government to a pro- 
gram of improving the economic welfare 
of the residents of these areas at the ex- 
pense of the residents of other areas. 

The bill also poses insurmountable ad- 
ministrative difficulties. The program 
overlaps existing programs in the De- 
partment of Commerce and in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It provides 
retraining subsistence payments to un- 
employed persons that are, which pay- 
ments are, for all practical purposes, 
supplements to the existing unemploy- 
ment compensation programs; a supple- 
ment which lacks, however, the sound 
financial approach of existing programs. 
Efforts of State and local organizations 
in this field are brushed aside, appar- 
ently in the belief that in the spending 
of the Federal taxpayers’ dollar lies the 
solutions to the problems with which 
these groups have been struggling. 

One of the most unnecessary and 
abominable features of the bill is the 
part that undertakes to supplement the 
Community Facilities Act, so recently 
passed by this body. To the billion dol- 
lars there authorized, the proponents 
would have us add authorization for ad- 
ditional funds to be administered by a 
different agency within the same agency. 

This is administrative duplication 
turned back inside of itself, like a snake 
swallowing its own tail. 
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We should understand clearly that 
this is not a temporary program. The 
committee report sets that fact on the 
record very plainly. It is a bill for the 
aid of chronically depressed areas, or, 
as the committee has said, those that 
“have suffered from a high level of un- 
employment and underemployment, year 
after year, in good times and bad.” 

There is a corollary to be drawn from 
this fact. The authorization for the 
outlay of $380 million asked in this bill 
is only the beginning. It is highly un- 
likely that the sum will meet the imme- 
diate demand, and a dead certainty that 
it will not begin to meet the demand that 
will continue year after year. 

The problem of chronically distressed 
economic areas is not a new one. We 
have always had areas which have been 
less prosperous, year in and year out, 
than other areas. It is a problem which 
has had the careful attention of many 
groups, in State and local government 
and in the business and financial com- 
munity. Yet, significantly, the location 
of private industry is an area in which 
the Federal Government has no backlog 
of experience on which it can rely. 

As for the portion of the program that 
deals with the revitalization of rural 
areas, I can only conclude that this por- 
tion of the bill was written in the hope 
that it would attract some support for 
this legislation in rural areas. It selects 
for rural redevelopment the 300 coun- 
ties that appear to be, by the arbitrary 
criteria written into the bill, those most 
in need of developing. As it happens, 
these are primarily agricultural areas, 
and mainly in the southern part of the 
country. 

In view of the setbacks which agricul- 
ture has suffered in recent years, it is 
important that more industries be lo- 
cated in our rural areas. The task of 
locating industries in our rural areas, 
however, should be the job of local com- 
munities, their development boards, 
their chambers of commerce, and private 
industry. The Federal Government 
should not be permitted to spend and 
lend the money of all the people for 
the purpose of favoring any one area 
over another with industrial develop- 
ment. This is another case of the right 
idea with the wrong approach. 

All of these objections, and many 
others, the minority views clearly in- 
dicated. There are others which are not 
enumerated by the minority views. 

An outstanding example is the inclu- 
sion of the Davis-Bacon wage-fixing 
provisions in the bill. Surely we are not 
still unaware that this very provision 
has upset and damaged more local econ- 
omies than this bill could possibly rem- 
edy, even were it feasible otherwise. 

I am of the opinion, then, that the bill 
is discriminatory, administratively un- 
workable, and extremely expensive. 
These alone would be reasons enough for 
me to oppose it. 

However, the main reason for my op- 
position, as I stated at the outset of 
these remarks, is that the program en- 
visioned by the bill would encourage a 
system of state socialism, and the most 
inefficient form of socialism at that. 
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Mr. President, I was impressed par- 
ticularly by two sentences in the com- 
mittee report, in which the framers of 
the bill stated the manner in which 
money would be allocated for the con- 
struction of public facilities: 

The organization requesting the grant 
must contribute to the cost of the project 
in proportion to its ability to contribute. 
The grant would be limited to the amount 
necessary to assure completion of the 
project. 


The same thought was put more suc- 
cinctly by Karl Marx in 1875 in his fa- 
mous maxim of communism, “From each 
according to his abilities, to each accord- 
ing to his needs.” 

What are the roots of the problem? 
If an area is economically depressed, if 
the people there fail to make a decent 
living, year after year, there must be 
some reason for it. Chronic hard times 
do not happen by chance. 

One of the principal reasons for 
chronic economic distress is the loss 
of industry because of technological 
changes. For example, at the present 
time we find distress in some areas where 
the economy is dependent on the mining 
of coal. Some communities that have 
depended solely on the textile industry 
for their economic base have suffered by 
the impact of the long-term depression 
which that industry has suffered—with 
very little sympathy from the Federal 
Government—since the end of World 
War II. Several resort cities are on the 
list of the chronically afflicted; they do 
not have the industrial base which makes 
for a sound economy. 

The story is different in every case, 
but all the stories have one thread in 
common. The communities that are 
suffering the most are the ones that have 
lacked diversification in industry. 

The problem suggests its own answer, 
and it is an answer which the sponsors 
of the bill have apparently seized with- 
out fully weighing the consequences. If 
a community lacks diversification of its 
economy, they have reasoned, let the 
Federal Government help it to diversify. 

But why the Federal Government? 
There is no shortage of investment capi- 
tal in the United States. Why do not 
American industrialists, with all of their 
supposed ingenuity and foresight, build 
plants in the areas where labor is in 
surplus? Why will they require the 
guidance and urging of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

I think we must face the harsh fact 
that there are areas which are, for one 
reason or another, unsuitable for further 
industrial development at this time. 
They may be too far removed from their 
natural markets, they may be lacking in 
raw material, the local tax structure 
may be unsound, or the local labor mar- 
ket may be priced too high to meet com- 
petitive conditions in a particular in- 
dustry. 

There are many reasons why an in- 
dustrialist may not be anxious to move 
into a given community. Fortunately, 
local citizens can do much, by imagina- 
tive and concerted effort, to remove 
some of their handicaps. Industrial de- 
velopment boards are in operation in 
many communities. Local and State 
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chambers of commerce play an impor- 
tant part. Local government, too, can 
encourage the advent of new industry 
by careful tax planning. 

I will not deny that some communities 
are handicapped by natural factors 
which cannot be brought under control 
by human intervention. 

Mr. President, the effect of the pas- 
sage of S. 3683 will be to give these eco- 
nomically ailing communities a transfu- 
sion of Federal money with the hope 
that it will bring about a cure. 

The principal fallacy of the bill is that 
this kind of treatment does not strike 
at the roots of the malady. It merely 
eases the symptoms, and encourages the 
patient to return for further treatment 
over an indefinitely extended period of 
time. 

The bill encourages industry to move 
into areas where it is not inclined to go, 
because, under normal circumstances, 
industry could not make a rofit in those 
areas. I doubt that the bill, if passed, 
will be very successful in this endeavor. 
The inducements offered are not enough 
to bring a hard-headed businessman 
into an area in which he will operate 
under a serious handicap in competition 
with his competitors. 

Indeed, the bill may have en effect of 
a kind opposite to that which is intended. 
One of the general problems of industry 
in the United States is that we are at 
a point where Federal taxation threatens 
to dry up the reservoir of capital with 
which industry expands. The proposal 
to embark on this new program carries 
with it the clear implication that it will 
be supported and expanded through 
taxation. To the extent that the cost 
of the program falls on industry, it will 
inhibit the ability of industry to expand 
through its own efforts. 

Assuming that the bill does achieve 
its purpose, to some limited degree, it will 
bring about new problems far worse than 
the ones it is supposed to solve. It will 


. provide the stricken community with a 


hand-to-mouth existence, encourage it 
to borrow beyond its means for public 
construction, and, in the long run, en- 
courage the development of an economy 
based on a Federal dole. 

The end result of such a Federal policy 
can only be the senseless one of locating 
industry in the areas least suitable for 
its growth. This is no way to foster 
the economic development of the United 
States. We will all be better off—those 
in the chronically depressed areas as well 
as those in other areas—if we follow, in 
this country, a policy of locating indus- 
tries in the places best adapted for in- 
dustry. 

The most effective way to aid areas 
where the economy is depressed is 
through measures which will stimulate 
the whole of our American economy. 
We need some revisions in our foreign- 
trade and foreign-aid programs, which 
have operated to the serious detriment 
of vital segments of American business. 
We need to practice strict economy in 
every department of Government, with 
the aim of removing some of the heavy 
burden of taxation with which our econ- 
omy is saddled. We need to remove 
some of the heavy burden of Government 
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regulation which requires the business- 
man to make a multitude of complex and 
expensive reports to a whole host of Fed- 
eral agencies. 

I am in sympathy with the residents 
of areas with chronic economic prob- 
lems, but I am convinced that this iegis- 
lation does not contain any solution to 
their dilemma. It could only frustrate 
the efforts being made to solve the prob- 
lem on a sensible basis. 

I do not favor socialism. Even if I did, 
I would not favor this bill. It is a social- 
istic bill with so many defects in it that 
even the dubious advantages of socialism 
would not be attained. 


REQUEST FOR MORATORIUM ON 
SALE OF INDIAN LANDS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs I have today 
asked the Secretary of the Interior to 
declare a moratorium on the sale of In- 
dian lands. I have asked that this mora- 
torium continue until my committee has 
reviewed and commented on reports con- 
cerning Indian land sales which we are 
obtaining from Indian tribal officials and 
various Indian Bureau field offices 
throughout the country. 

I know that other Senators share my 
concern over the alienation of Indian 
land. My distinguished colleague from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], as well as 
our colleagues in the House, Represent- 
atives METCALF and ANDERSON, have tried 
without too much success to stem the 
tide in our State. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], is one of the most 
effective champions of Indian rights who 
has ever served in Congress. We in the 
Senate are particularly fortunate to have 
as the chairman of the Indian Affairs 
Subcommittee the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. 
He is an informed and articulate student 
of Indian affairs. Furthermore, he has 
devoted a great deal of time and effort 
toward bettering the conditions of the 
Indians, of which his yeoman service re- 
garding the Klamath bill is but the most 
recent example. 

I know that other Senators are just as 
concerned as I am over the fact that 
thousands of Indians have been forced 
by poverty to sell their land holdings 
which all too frequently constitute their 
only source of income. 

Their words are more eloquent than 
mine. Here is what one of them, a man 
on the Crow Reservation whom I have 
known personally for many years, wrote 
me about a month ago: 

Due to the fact that there is no jobs here 
on the Crow Reservation, except a very few 
that have jobs at the Agency office, some of 
us have no money coming in so we are having 
a hard time. I am one of them. I am an 
old man, and as you know that very seldom 
an old man can get a job, so he could get by. 
I have been compelled to put up as security 
all of my beaded buckskin outfit, war bonnet 
and my saddle and bridle in order to get 
something to eat. 

I don't know how I am going to get more 
money for my living expenses. So I thought 
it possible the quickest way is to try and get 
a fee patent on some of my inherited land. 
If I ask to put some of my land in the su- 
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pervised land sale it would take too long to 
wait. 


Mr. President, Mr. Hiff McKay, the sec- 
retary of the Blackfeet Tribal Council, 
recently made this prediction to me: 

If the present practice of holding super- 
vised sales of Indian land is continued, and 
land is alienated from Indian ownership at 
its present rate, then in a matter of 5 short 
years not enough land will remain under su- 
pervision of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
organize economical grazing units for even 
the Indian owned livestock on the reservation. 


In his letter to me dated April 29, 1958, 
Mr. McKay summarizes the concern of 
the Blackfeet Tribal Council in these 
words: 

1. Land: The tribal council feels this prob- 
lem is of greatest importance, particularly 
the insistence of the Indian Bureau that in- 
dividuals be allowed to sell their land at pub- 
lic sales supervised by the Bureau. This 
policy clearly demonstrates lack of foresight 
and planning on the part of those responsible 
for it. 

In carrying out this policy, no considera- 
tion is given to the long-term development 
of the individual, the tribe, or the com- 
munity. The only benefit, if there is one, 
is an immediate access to money for the 
individual. This policy contributes nothing 
to the long-term building or development 
of the individual's character, earning power, 
or financial stability. Records which we 
hope to make available soon will show that 
in most cases these people are allowed to 
dispose of their land and dissipate the pro- 
ceeds from this disposition in a short time. 
Then, as the land is mostly sold to non- 
Indians, the individual becomes dependent 
upon the economy of the tribe for assist- 
ance; even though this economy is made 
more difficult to build and stabilize because 
of the alienation of the land upon which it 
is based, One practical solution to this 
problem, aside from an abandonment of 
this policy on the part of the Bureau, would 
be the making of long-term loans by the 
Government, similar to loans from the Fed- 
eral land bank made to non-Indians, to 
either the tribe or to individual Indians for 
the purchase of land offered for sale in this 
manner, 


Members of the Northern Cheyenne 
Tribe in Montana also suffer from ad- 
ministration land policy. During 1957 
a supervised sale of land was held on 
their reservation. The tribe wished to 
bid on some of the land which Indian 
allottees, desperate for cash, had put up 
for sale. The Northern Cheyennes had 
sold cattle, and planned to invest the 
proceeds in the land, so they could hold 
together at least a part of their reserva- 
tion. But the Indian Bureau, busy for 
months auditing the proceeds from the 
cattle sale, refused to delay the sale 
until this money was made available to 
the tribe. Secondly, the Indian Bureau 
sold at least one key tract, the loss of 
which jeopardizes the grazing economy 
of the entire tribe. And as a final blow 
the Indian Bureau refused to permit the 
tribe the opportunity it requested to 
meet the price of the highest bidder. 

On yet another Montana reservation, 
the Fort Peck, some 80,000 acres of 
Indian land was sold in 1957. In less 
than 50 years, two-thirds of the indi- 
vidually owned land has been disposed 
of. 

Mr. President, I have explained events 
on 4 of Montana’s 7 reservations. But 
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the matters of which I speak are not iso- 
lated instances occurring only in Mon- 
tana. Similar situations exist through- 
out the country, as many Senators well 
know. Only last month the Board of 
Directors of the Association on American 
Indian Affairs concluded that there is 
hope for an Indian future only where a 
stable land base exists. 

The board of directors adopted a policy 
calling for a 1-year moratorium by the 
Federal Government on all Indian land 
sales to nonmembers of the tribes. 

Furthermore, the National Congress of 
American Indians, which is composed 
entirely of Indians, indicated the con- 
cern or despair of Indians throughout 
the country by passing the following 
resolution at its 14th annual convention 
in Claremore, Okla., last fall: 

RESOLUTION No. 19—Lanp 

Whereas Indian lands are rapidly dimin- 
ishing as a result of sales of trust allotted 
tracts of land; and 

Whereas legislative bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress, which favor both reha- 
bilitation programs for the American In- 
dians and immediate termination of Federal 
control over Indian land and the Indian 
people; and 

Whereas the mere sale of Indian land will 
not solve the problems of the Indian people 
nor the problems brought about by Federal 
administration of the Indians’ problems and 
affairs; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
curtailed the use of Federal funds which may 
be used for the purpose of revolving credit 
loans to tribal members: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the National Congress of 
American Indians in convention assembled 
in Claremore, Okla., October 28 to Novem- 
ber 1, 1957, That the Secretary of the In- 
terior and/or the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs declare a moratorium in the aliena- 
tion of trust lands to non-Indians, for a 
sufficient period of time to give the Ameri- 
can Indian tribes opportunity to plan a pro- 
gram of full utilization of Indian land 
through purchase and rehabilitation pro- 
grams. 


Mr. President, on April 17, 1958, as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, I sent de- 
tailed questionnaires concerning Indian 
lands to Indian tribal officials and vari- 
ous Indian Bureau field officers through- 
out the country. I expressed the hope 
that the replies be returned to the com- 
mittee by June 15, 1958. I believe that 
the replies will be most illumirating and 
most helpful to Congress in dealing with 
the problem of alienation of Indian land. 
They will, of course, be particularly help- 
ful to the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee and its Subcommittee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. President, about a year ago the 
Bureua of Indian Affairs put out a press 
release headlined “Over 1 Million Acres 
Added to Indian Tribal Landholdings in 
Last 3 Years.” Actually 1,023,696 of 
those acres were turned over to the In- 
dians by Congress or purchased by the 
Indians themselves. Only 653 of the 
1,024,349 acres involved were turned over 
sing Indian tribes by the administra- 

During this same period, according to 

Bureau figures, 1,342,626 acres 
passed out of Indian ownership. Thus 
the Indians’ net loss was 318,479 acres. 
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How much land has passed from In- 
dian ownership since then? The Indian 
Bureau has not come up with the answer 
to that. We hope, through the question- 
naires sent out to tribal and Bureau offi- 
cials, to obtain up-to-date answers to 
this important question. However, as I 
pointed out earlier, on but one reserva- 
tion in my State, the Fort Peck, more 
than 80,000 acres were sold last year. 

Mr. President, there are many rami- 
fications to the Indian problem. But I 
submit that this matter of Indian land 
sale demands immediate attention and 
policy review. That is why I requested 
the moratorium. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, im- 
mediately following these remarks, my 
letter of April 17, 1958, and the ques- 
tionnaires referred to. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and questionnaire were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
April 17, 1958. 

Dran Sims: Effective legislation by the Con- 
gress concerning Indian lands requires ex- 
tensive historical and statistical data con- 
cerning all local land transactions in recent 
years. Current legislation must be based on 
studies of prior legislation and resulting 
actions in the field. Therefore, a compre- 
hensive 10-year record of all transactions 
involving the disposition and the acquisi- 
tion of Indian lands is considered an indis- 
pensable necessity in the process of con- 
sidering currently proposed legislation, In 
keeping itself informed on this kind of data, 
the committee has found that a best source 
for accurate and up-to-date information is 
in the field offices themselves. 

The enclosed questionnaire has been 
drafted for submission to the various Bu- 
reau field officers and the tribal officials of 
each local jurisdiction, reservation, or agency. 
It is intended to evoke answers which are 
at once comprehensive and accurate so that 
the resulting legislation may be sound and 
well considered. It will be especially help- 
ful, where estimates must be used, if they 
are so identified and the basis of estimation 
clearly stated. In order that the committee 
needs may be adequately met, please return 
answers in duplicate and include any acces- 
sory materials relating to the subject in 
hand, such as maps, tables, charts, dia- 
grams and any other pertinent or seemingly 
pertinent items. The committee has tried 
to make these questions as clear as possible. 
Should there be any question of interpre- 
tation, please explain the basis for each an- 
swer. The committee would also appreciate 
an enumeration of all Federal lands on each 
reservation which have been acquired from 
private owners since 1930, the extent of acre- 
age involved and number of tracts, the au- 
thorities, dates of acquisition, and purposes 
involved in the purchase of this land and 
the amount, if any, of current Indian tribal 
or individual use of this land through leas- 
ing or otherwise, and the conditions of such 
leasing or use. 

Figures as to the total number of tribal 
employees on each reservation and the num- 
ber, out of this total, who are concerned with 
land transactions are also desired. This ma- 
terial could be included in a history of tribal 
land employment during the last 10 years. 

In order that staff analysis may be com- 
pleted within a time commensurate with 
committee needs, it is desirable that replies 
be in committee hands by June 15, 1958. 
Please fill out the enclosed tabular forms 
which will help make your numerical data 
more useful to the committee and return 
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your filled-out forms and answers to me, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

The committee thanks you for your co- 
operation, and appreciates your evident de- 
sire that the Congress be kept well informed 
on the condition of Indians and their wel- 
fare. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Chairman. 
QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE DISPOSITION AND 
ACQUISITION OF INDIAN LANDS IN THE LAST 
10 Years 
PART I 

The purpose of this part of the question- 
naire is to obtain information as to the vol- 
ume of certain transactions involving In- 
dian lands, the number of acres involved in 
these transactions, and the nature of the 
transactions. Attached are tables showing 
the information desired, which are submitted 
for your use in understan the question 
below. It is realized that, due to the man- 
ner in which land records are maintained 
and the methods by which statistical infor- 
mation has been reported, in some instances 
it will be difficult to obtain accurate re- 
plies to the questions presented. If exact 
statistics are unavailable, please give the 
number of transactions and the acreage in- 
volved for the period July 1, 1947 to June 30, 
1957. Please prepare statements to ac- 
company the questionnaire regarding the 
need for the making of estimates in reply 
to the questionnaire and a statement as to 
the adequacy of the records and the report- 
ing methods regarding realty transactions. 

As to tribal and individually owned trust 
or restricted land: 

1. How many acres were there in tribal 
ownership on July 1, 1947? How many acres 
in trust? How many acres which the tribe 
had acquired in fee? 

2. How many acres of trust or restricted 
land were there in individual Indian owner- 
ship of July 1, 1947? 

3. How many transactions, by which tribal 
or individually owned lands were disposed 
of (including the placing of unrestricted 
fee title in the hands of the owners by is- 
suance of patents in fee, certificates of 
competency, etc.), were consummated dur- 
ing each fiscal year since July 1, 1947? 

4. How many acres were so disposed of or - 
removed from Bureau jurisdiction during 
each fiscal year since July 1, 1947? 

5. Give the numbers of transactions for 
each year which will be shown in answer to 
No. 3 above, broken down by the type of 
transaction. 

6. Give the acreages for each year which 
will be shown in answer to No. 4 aboye, 
broken down by the type of transaction. 

(Questions 7 to 10 refer only to land not 
previously under Indian ownership.) 

7. How many transactions, by which tribal 
or individual Indian lands were acquired, 
were consummated during each fiscal year 
since July 1, 1947? 

8. How many acres were so acquired dur- 
ing each calendar year since July 1, 1947? 

9, Give the numbers of transactions for 
each year which will be shown in answer to 
No. 7 above, broken down by the type of 
transaction. 

10. Give the acreages for each year which 
will be shown in answer to No. 8 above, 
broken down by the type of transaction. 

11. How many acres were there in tribal 
ownership on December 31, 1957? How 
many acres held by the United States in 
trust? How many acres which the tribe had 
acquired in fee? 

12. How many acres of trust or restricted 
land were there in individual Indian owner- 
ship on December 31, 1957? 

18, Cite and discuss briefly any special 
acts of Congress which have affected the ac- 
quisition and disposal of Indian lands 
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(termination acts, private acts directing the 
issuance of patents in fee, etc.). What study 
is being made of the cause and effect of sales? 
Has the tribal council passed or considered 
any resolutions on this subject? Please elab- 
orate and include any resolutions approved. 

14. Discuss to what extent, if any, the 
heirship, or multiple ownership, problem has 
affected the acquisition and disposal of In- 
dian lands, with particular reference to the 
following facets of the problem: 

(a) undivided interest owned by the tribe; 

(b) undivided interest owned by non-In- 
dians and alien Indians; 

(c) undivided interest owned by minors 
on reservations which are under the Indian 
Reorganization Act. 

(d) difficulty of reaching agreement 
among all heirs as to use or disposal of 
lands; 

(e) what use has been made of the Gecre- 
tary’s authority to sell heirship lands when 
the owners have died intestate and have left 
minor or incompetent heirs? To what ex- 
tent has the tribe been encouraged or per- 
mitted to buy such lands? 
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The purpose of this part of the question- 
naire is to determine to what extent key 
tracts have gone into non-Indian ownership, 
the extent to which key tracts have been 
conveyed to other Indians or to the tribe, 
and the extent to which key tracts which 
were in fee status have been acquired by indi- 


Fiscal 1948 
Type of transaction 


No. T. Ac. 


Fiscal 1949 


No. T. | Ac. No. T. | Ac. 
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vidual Indians or tribes. Since July 1, 1953, 
approximate date of the initiation of the 
present policy of not subordinating the in- 
terests of the individual Indian owner of land 
to the interests of the tribe or other indi- 
vidual Indians. 

1. How much acreage and how many tracts 
have been sold that the tribe, individual 
Indian owners, or the Bureau have alleged 
were key tracts? 

2. How much acreage and how many of 
the tracts alleged by the tribes or individual 
Indian owners to be key tracts were deter- 
mined by Bureau officials not to be key 
tracts? 

3. How much acreage and how many tracts 
alleged by the tribe to be key tracts were 
sold to the tribe or individual Indian 
owners? 

4. How much acreage and how many tracts 
alleged by the tribe to be key tracts were 
sold to non-Indians? 

5. If there were sales of key tracts to non- 
Indians, discuss the effect that such sales 
have had on the use of Indian lands remain- 
ing in Indian ownership, 

6. Discuss the extent to which key tracts 
which were in fee status have been acquired 
in trust or restricted status by individual 
Indians, or in trust or fee status by tribes. 


PART II 
The purpose of this part of the question- 
naire is to ascertain to what extent the tribes 


Individually owned land 


[No. T. Number of transactions. Ac.= Acreage) 
DISPOSALS—REMOVAL FROM INDIAN BUREAU JURISDICTION BY PLACING OF UNRESTRICTED FEE-SIMPLE TITLE IN OWNERS 
—— —— . Ri ERD 
Fiscal 1953 | Fiscal 1954 | Fiscal 1955 | Fiscal 1956 | Fiscal 1957 


Fiscal 1950 | Fiscal 1951 | Fiscal 1952 


No. T. | Ac. No. T.] Ac, 


No. T. | Ac, | No. T.] Ac. 
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have assumed responsibility for real-estate 
activities, 

1. Give the position of each tribal real- 
estate employee, his annual salary, and the 
nature of his work. 

2. Give the position of each agency real- 
estate employee whose salary, in part or in 
full, is paid by the tribe, the salary of such 
employee, the amount of such salary paid 
by the tribe, and the nature of his work. 

3. Does the tribe have a regularly employed 
real-estate adviser or consultant to advise 
the council with regard to tribal real-estate 
activities? Explain fully. 

4. Does the tribal organization have a real- 
estate committee with authority to approve 
tribal real-estate activities? Explain fully. 

5. Does the tribal organization have a real- 
estate committee which advises the tribal 
council with regard to tribal. real-estate 
activities? Explain fully. 

6. To what extent has the tribe employed 
private consultants to study particular phases 
of its real-estate activities. Explain fully. 
If the Bureau has disapproved such employ- 
ment, explain why. 

7. Does the tribe have, or has it had, a 
tribal land enterprise or similar organiza- 
tion? If so, discuss the history and effective- 
ness of such organization. 

8. Has the tribe or the area office been 
instructed to turn real-estate operations over 
to the Bureau? Please comment on the dif- 
ferences in effectiveness of Bureau and tribal 
operations. 


No. T. | Ac. No. T.] Ac. No. T. Ac. 


Certificates of competence 
Removal of restrictions 
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Fiscal 1948 
Type of transaction 
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Takings for publie purposes 


Fiscal 1949 


No. T. Ac. 


Fiscal 1950 | Fiscal 1951 | Fiscal 1952 
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Fiscal 1953 | Fiscal 1954 | Fiscal 1955 | Fiscal 1956 | Fiscal 1957 
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Exchanges from fee status 
Purchases of fee lands 
Other (explain) 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. Iyield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the remarks 
of my distinguished senior colleague, who 
has brought to the attention of the Sen- 
ate the land situation as it affects Indians 
not only in Montana—especially the 
Northern Cheyenne Indian Reserva- 
tion—but also throughout the United 
States. I am hopeful the request, which 
has the full support of the Montana 
delegation, will be given the attention it 
deserves by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs 


Mr. MURRAY. I thank the able Sen- 
ator from Montana. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1958—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 12326) making ur- 
gent deficiency appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). The report will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of May 13, 1958, p. 8584, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, there 
were three amendments which require a 
brief explanation. 

Amendment No. 1 relates to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. For the Ant- 
arctic investigation to be undertaken, 
there was approved by the Senate $2.4 
million. The conferees agreed upon $2 
million, $1 million to be appropriated, 
and the balance to be financed by regu- 
lar appropriations available to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

Amendment No. 2 relates to the Olym- 
pic Winter Games of 1960. The con- 
ferees have agreed that the Department 
of Defense has sufficient funds to carry 
on the work without additional appro- 
priation. 

The 3d amendment is the usual gra- 
tuity to be paid to the widow of a de- 
ceased Senator, who in this case is the 
widow of the late Senator Scott, of 
North Carolina. 

Mr. President, I move that the con- 
ference report be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 


INCREASE IN PENSIONS OF WIDOWS 
OF SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR VET- 
ERANS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
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sage from the House of Representatives 
relative to House bill 358. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives, which was 
read, as follows: 


In THE HOUSE oF 
REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
May 8, 1958. 

Resolved, That the House agree to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
358) entitled “An act to increase the monthly 
rates of pension payable to widows and for- 
mer widows of deceased veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, including the Boxer 
Rebellion and the Philippine Insurrection,” 
and concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: 

On page 2 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments, immediately below line 12, insert the 
following: 

“(9) Immediately above section 411, insert 
the following: 


“ “CONFEDERATE FORCES VETERANS 

“ ‘Sec. 410. The Administrator shall pay to 
each person who served in the military or 
naval forces of the Confederate States of 
America during the Civil War a monthly 
pension in the same amounte and subject to 
the same conditions as would have been ap- 
plicable to such person under the laws in 
effect on December 31, 1957, if his service in 
such forces had been service in the military 
or naval service of the United States’;” and 

That the House agree to the Senate amend- 
ment to the title to said bill, 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION HEARINGS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on April 
21 I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD a letter which had been published in 
the New York Times, signed by a distin- 
guished American, Mr. John M. Car- 
mody, in which Mr. Carmody pointed 
out his views as to the need for an in- 
vestigation of such administrative agen- 
cies as the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

In the course of his letter Mr. Car- 
mody made some comments upon John 
S. Cross. I have received a letter from 
Mr. Cross in which he states, in effect, 
that he believes that Mr. Carmody was 
unfair in his appraisal of him. He says, 
in the concluding part of his letter: 

I have followed your own career with in- 
terest and appeared before you for the De- 
partment of State last year in connection 
with the Daytime Broadcasters’ petition. 
Accordingly, being mindful of your high 
sense of justice and fair play, I thought you 
might appreciate having the facts regarding 
my qualifications. 


I think it is due Mr. Cross to have 
his letter printed in the Recorp, along 
with the information he has submitted 
to me in respect to his record and quali- 
fications. I ask unanimous consent that 
his letter to me and the material which 
he enclosed in his letter be printed in 
the Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BETHESDA, MD., April 29, 1958. 
The Honorable Wayne L. Morse, 
United States Senate, 

Dear SENATOR Morse: The April 26, 1958, 
issue of Television Digest reports that you 
introduced into the April 21 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a letter to the New York Times from 
a Mr. John M. Carmody which was ex- 
tremely critical of my recent nomination to 
be a member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. According to the Tele- 
vision Digest report, Mr. Carmody pictured 
me as an obscure man drawing a salary of 
$8,000-$9,000 a year and therefore unlikely to 
have the qualities necessary to protect the 
larger public interest. 

I do not know Mr. Carmody and he is, of 
course, entitled to his opinion. However, I 
would like to point out that I am fairly 
well known in communication circles (both 
government and industry) in this country 
and also have a rather wide acquaintance 
among communication authorities in a 
number of foreign countries. Moreover, I 
have been a GS-15 employee in the De- 
partment of State (Telecommunications 
Division) for many years and my present 
salary is $12,690 per annum. The GS-15 
grade is the highest one attainable in the 
Department in the telecommunications 
field. My work is concerned with formulat- 
ing the telecommunication policies of the 
United States and defending such policies 
internationally. In this work the overall 
interest of this Government, including the 
public interest, is paramount. 

Enclosed is a résumé of my communica- 
tions experience. You will note that I have 
worked in this field for over 20 years and 
have a fairly well-rounded background in 
many phases of communications—not just 
broadcasting (including television) alone. 
Moreover as a career employee I have earned 
the respect of my Government and industry 
associates who consider me a capable and 
honest public servant on whom they can 
rely for fair and just treatment. 

I have followed your own career with in- 
terest and appeared before you for the De- 
partment of State last year in connection 
with the daytime broadcasters’ petition. 
Accordingly, being mindful of your high 
sense of justice and fair play, I thought you 
might appreciate having the facts regarding 
my qualifications. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN S. Caoss. 


INFORMATION REGARDING JOHN S. Cross 
Marci 18, 1958. 

The attached information has been sub- 
mitted by Mr. Cross at the request of the 
committee for its use in considering the 
President’s nomination of Mr. Cross to be 
a member of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

The information contains biographic data 
on the nominee, a résumé of his communi- 
cation experience, and a list of the inter- 
national negotiations on communications 
in which Mr. Cross has participated. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION ON JOHN STORRS 
Cross 

Cross, John S., Assistant Chief, Telecom- 
munications Division, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Residence: 6416 Audubon Road, Bradley 
Hilis, Bethesda, Md. 

Born, Birmingham, Ala., September 18, 
1904; son of Thomas C. and Elise Troy Cross; 
education, Chattanooga, Tenn., Birmingham, 
Ala., elementary schools; McCallie School 
for Boys, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Marion Mili- 
tary Institute, Marion, Ala.; ‘Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, bachelor of science in elec- 
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trical engineering, 1923; member of Kappa 
Alpha; married, Eureka Springs, Ark., De- 
cember 1932, Ruth Fuller; children: John 
Fuller, Claude Christopher. Testing, design- 
ing, experimental engineering laboratory, 
Studebaker Corp., 1923-24; valuation engi- 
neer, securities salesman, Realty Trust 
Co., United States Mortgage Bond Co., De- 
troit, Mich., 1924-26; construction super- 
intendent, S. S. Kresge Co., 1926-27, building 
5- and 10-cent stores throughout Middle 
West; assistant research engineer, South 
Carolina State Highway Department, 1927, 
on grading and concrete paving; survey chief, 
Michigan State Highway, 1928-30; Depart- 
ment of the Interior, National Park Service, 
1931-41, design engineer, water systems, San 
Francisco office; field engineer in charge 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark., 2½ years 
on damaged road building and miscellane- 
ous construction; Washington office, 1935- 
41 as Chief, Survey Design and Road 
Division embracing all electric and radio de- 
sign and construction, and Assistant Chief 
of Engineering; United States Navy, 1942-46, 
including overseas service; lieutenant com- 
mander, 1942-43; commander, 1944-45; cap- 
tain, 1946. All duty was in Naval Operations 
(Communications) as line officer in respon- 
sible charge of building, maintaining, and 
operating large communication system of 
worldwide scope. Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D. C., but saw active duty in Pacific and 
four continents; Department of State since 
September 1946 as Assistant Chief, Telecom- 
munications Division, in responsible charge 
Technical Radio Services, and Maritime and 
Postal Services; formerly Chief, Interde- 
partmental Radio Advisory Commission; 
member, Radio Technical Commission for 
Aeronautics (executive committee); Radio- 
Technical Commission for Maritime Services 
(executive committee); Telecommunications 
Planning Gommission; Telecommunications 
Coordinating Commission; Armed Forces 
Communication and Electronics Association; 
International Conferences; executive secre- 
tary, International Meeting on Marine Radio 
Aids to Navigation; chairman, United States 
delegation to International Meeting on Ma- 
rine Radio Aids to Navigation, April-May 
1947; member, United States delegation to In- 
ternational Radio Conference and Interna- 
tional Telecommunications Conference, At- 
lantic City, May-October 1947; chairman, 
United States delegation, International Ad- 
miralty Conference for Northeast Atlantic 
(LORAN), Geneva, Switzerland, January- 
February 1949; vice chairman, United States 
delegation, NARBA Conference, Washington, 
D. C., September 6- November 15, 1950; vice 
chairman, United States delegation, United 
States and Canada Conference on Promotion 
of Safety on the Great Lakes by Means of 
Radio, 1951; vice chairman, United States del- 
egation, United States and Mexican discus- 
sions on TV channel allocations and standard 
band broadcasting, Mexico City, Mexico, Feb- 
ruary 3-10, 1952; vice chairman, United 
States delegation, United States and Mex- 
ican Conference on Broadcasting, Mexico 
City, Mexico, November December 17, 1954; 
vice chairman, United States observer dele- 
gation, Baltic and North Sea Radio-Tele- 
phone Conference and Baltic and North Sea 
Telecommunications Meeting on Sea Rescue 
Cooperation, Göteborg, Sweden, September 
1-24, 1955; chairman, United States delega- 
tion, International Radio Consultative Com- 
mittee, Warsaw, Poland, August 9-September 
13, 1956; chairman, United States delegation, 
Maritime VHF Telephone Conference, The 
Hague, Netherlands, January 21-26, 1957; 
vice chairman, United States delegation, No- 
vember 18-27, 1957, United States and Mex- 
ican Negotiations on the allocation of UHF 


1 Appointed as P7, September 9, 1946, GS- 
15, August 10, 1951. 
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Television Channels along the United States 
and Mexican border area. 
Religion: Presbyterian. 
Clubs: Manor Country. 
RESUME OF COMMUNICATION EXPERIENCE OF 
JOHN S. CROSS 


United States Department of the Interior, 
National Park Service, 1932-41: associate en- 
gineer, 1932-35; engineer, 1935-38; assistant 
chief engineer, 1938-42 (March). 

Actual communication experience began 
with Interior Department in 1935 where I 
was in responsible charge of the Survey, De- 
sign, and Road Division, which, among other 
things, had supervision over all radio com- 
munication systems for all the national 
parks and monuments throughout the 
country. This covered engineering design, 
installation, and maintenance. The electri- 
cal and communication systems in the na- 
tional parks are Goyernment owned and in 
the larger parks such as Yellowstone, Yo- 
semite, etc., these systems are fairly exten- 
sive. Also represented the Department of the 
Interior as alternate member on the Inter- 
Department Radio Advisory Committee 
(IRAC) which was the committee that acted 
as adviser to the President in the allocation 
of radio frequencies to the various Govern- 
ment agencies, i. e., this committee made 
assignments of radio frequencies to the vari- 
ous Government departments and agencies 
just as the Federal Communications Com- 
mission handled the assignments to the non- 
government interests. I was also the De- 
partment’s representative on the United 
States Government Facilities Committee— 
a subcommittee of the Defense Communica- 
tions Board. 

March 1942-September 1946, United 
States Navy: lieutenant commander, March 
1942-February 1944; commander, February 
1944 December 1945; captain, December 
1945-September 1946. 

All this duty was in Naval Communica- 
tions. I was in responsible charge of a large 
department charged with planning, provid- 
ing, and maintaining the operating facili- 
ties of an outfit that operated literally all 
over the world. This involved radio, wire 
(teletype), and cable and included every- 
thing from selecting the sites, determining 
the kind of antennas and equipment, to 
arranging for the selection and training of 
the highly specialized personnel required. 
This job was comparable to that of an oper- 
ating vice president of a large worldwide 
communication organization. Of course, I 
had considerable help on all this as other- 
wise it would have been impossible to ac- 
complish a task of this magnitude. How- 
ever, it was my responsibility and many mil- 
lions of dollars were expended on my judg- 
ment and administration in building the 
outfit from practically nothing to a highly 
efficient organization of worldwide scope. 
Our work utilized the most advanced prac- 
tices available in the communication art, 
and in addition we maintained extensive re- 
search activities in a continual effort to im- 
prove our facilities. Accordingly, I had a 
fairly comprehensive and up-to-date knowl- 
edge of electronics as they applied to com- 
munications. Furthermore, although most 
naval activities are decentralized, the man- 
agement control and the technical control 
of my organization were of necessity exer- 
cised from Washington. Therefore, few, if 
any, officers in communications had com- 
bined technical and administrative author- 
ity of such magnitude as mine. 

Since entering the employ of the Depart- 
ment in 1946, I have been Assistant Chief 
of the Department’s Telecommunications 
Division (TD), and also have been in re- 
sponsible charge of the branch of the di- 
vision known as Technical Radio Services 
and Maritime and Postal Services. The Tele- 
communications Division is the arm of the 
Department primarily concerned with formu- 
lating the policies of the United States on 
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international telecommunication matters, 
and the correlation of such policies with the 
conduct of foreign relations. Accordingly in 
our efforts to advance and protect the best 
interest of the United States internationally 
in this field, TD endeavors to keep its fingers 
on the pulses of both United States and 
world telecommunication. To do this the 
workload is divided into two main branches, 
i. e., (1) Technical Radio Services and Mari- 
time and Postal Services and (2) Aero- 
nautical Services, International Commercial 
Telecommunications and Foreign Broadcast- 
ing. For want of a better illustration there 
is enclosed a routing slip showing the 
breakdown of the workload and the person- 
nel within the Division. 

It is a pleasure to acquaint others with 
our work in this field as viewed from my 
position in the Department because it has 
been my experience that the highly technical 
aspects and the complexity of the problems 
are such that very few people outside of 
those who are working daily with the subject 
have knowledge of what is involved in the 
work, 

A statement such as this cannot, of 
course, give all the details of a subject of 
such scope and complexity as international 
telecommunication. However, an attempt 
will be made to give the highlights and to 
show how the Department of State (and its 
Telecommunications Division) fits into the 
picture and how it works in close coopera- 
tion with the other Government agencies 
concerned and with the industry to formu- 
late the international policies of the United 
States in this field. 

Telecommunication is defined in the In- 
ternational Radio Regulations as “any trans- 
mission, emission or reception of signs, 
signals, writing, images and sounds or in- 
telligence of any nature by wire, radio, visual 
or other electromagnetic systems.” This 
statement will be confined to radio com- 
munication, which is one of the most widely 
used forms of telecommunication and is 
the medium in which I have done most of my 
work. 

Radio by its very nature is an interna- 
tional medium because the radio wave does 
not recognize international boundaries. Fur- 
thermore, the success of radio operations of 
one country depends directly on how radio 
is operated in other countries. The radio 
spectrum is a unique natural resource which 
is the common property of all countries, 
both large and small. It is unique because 
its usefulness depends on the ability of all 
countries to work out plans for sharing the 
spectrum so that each country may enjoy 
radio facilities appropriately suited to its 
needs and free from interference from the 
radio operations of other countries. 

Since the radio wave does not recognize 
international boundaries, it is essential to 
have international agreements to insure in- 
terference-free operations, to regulate the 
employment of standard types of conductors, 
apparatus, and procedures, to promulgate the 
application of uniform rules for operation, to 
provide for the collection of receipts, etc., 
etc. The needs for these measures extend as 
far back as 1865 when the old Telegraph 
Union was started by international agree- 
ment. That has been supplemented by & 
number of international conferences 
throughout the years as development in the 
telecommunication art progressed. Until the 
International Telecommunications Confer- 
ences of Atlantic City, 1947, there had been 
approximately 15 international conferences 
dealing with telecommunication matters ex- 
clusively. This had resulted in the forma- 
tion of the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union (ITU) with headquarters in 
Switzerland. 

The Atlantic City plenipotentiary confer- 
ence was the first telecommunication pleni- 
potentiary conference since Madrid in 1932, 
and the Atlantic City Radio Conference was 
the first radio conference since Cairo in 1938, 
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World War II accounted for the considerable 
interval of time between the Atlantic City 
conferences and the Madrid and Cairo con- 
ferences. During this interval the science 
of electronics was advanced manifold for 
wartime use. Consequently, at the end of 
World War II there were many more uses 
and corresponding claimants for space in the 
radio spectrum than there had ever been be- 
fore. It was, therefore, necessary to make 
drastic revisions in the international fre- 
quency allocation table which is the basic 
means by which each user of the radio spec- 
trum is accommodated. In making fre- 
quency allocations for worldwide use it is, 
of course, necessary to get international 
agreement. Otherwise broadcasting stations 
would attempt to operate on the same fre- 
quencies as those used by the fixed services 
and vice versa (the fixed service is a service 
of radlocommunication between specified 
fixed points) and the other services such as 
the aeronautical service, the maritime serv- 
ice, the amateur service, etc., would also en- 
deavor to use the same frequencies with the 
result that there would be intolerable inter- 
ference which would result in chaos for all. 
To overcome this difficulty the nations of the 
world meet and agree to allocate certain por- 
tions of the spectrum to the various services, 
i. e., the radio navigation service, the fixed 
service, the maritime mobile service, the 
broadcasting service, the aeronautical serv- 
ice, the amateur service, etc. On the basis of 
the internationally agreed upon allocations 
to the various services, each nation then 
makes individual assignments to the users 
of each service within its jurisdiction, but 
confines such allocations to the overall bands 
allocated to the particular service by inter- 
national agreement. 

Extensive preparation is necessary for an 
international conference of this kind. All 
services of both government and industry 
within the United States which use or would 
‘like to use the frequency spectrum must be 
given an opportunity to state their needs so 
that such needs and the justification there- 
for are known and can, to the extent practi- 
cable, be included in the United States pro- 
posals. For example, the broadcasters are 
concerned primarily with broadcasting, 
whereas those operating fixed services, aero- 
nautical services, etc., are primarily con- 
cerned with their respective operations. 
Consequently, if each service were given free 
rein it would be inclined to use far more of 
the spectrum than could be permitted other- 
wise, and this would result in other services 
having to relinquish spectrum space to com- 
pensate for the excess. The fact of the 
matter is, there is not enough spectrum space 
to accommodate all of the alleged needs of 
all the various users. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary for each to make some sacrifice for the 
good of all. 

In this preparatory work there is bound 
to be a conflict of interests between Gov- 
ernment and non-Government, between var- 
ious agencies within the Government, and 
between the various user interests in indus- 
try. It is, therefore, necessary for someone 
to give a guiding hand to the proceedings 
to insure that the interests of all will be 
considered and that the final United States 

will represent, insofar as it is 
possible to do so, the best position from the 
standpoint of overall United States inter- 
ests, The State Department has been the 
agency accepted by both non-Government 
and Government agencies as the place to 
coordinate the preparatory work for an in- 
ternational conference dealing with telecom- 
munication matters. As regards the fre- 
quency allocation table itself, the Depart- 
ment looks to the Interdepartment Radio 
Advisory Committee (IRAC) and the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission for guid- 
ance in formulating the United States posi- 
tion for this difficult matter. As previously 
noted, the IRAC is an intergovernmental 
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body which concerns itself with the assign- 
ment of frequencies to the stations operated 
by the various agencies of the United States 
Government. It is presently composed of 
10 Government departments and agencies 
and under ODM acts as adviser to the Presi- 
dent on these matters. On the other hand, 
the Federal Communications Commission is, 
by act of Congress, the agency of our Gov- 
ernment which assigns frequencies to all 
of the non-Government operations. Fre- 
quencies are, of course, the lifeblood of 
radio in all of its phases and, since there 
are not enough to go around, the competi- 
tion for them is keen indeed. 

The Atlantic City conferences took ap- 
proximately 20 weeks and were attended by 
78 nations. The conferences produced a 
new treaty providing for a closely knit, per- 
manent organization which could deal with 
problems as they arose. In addition, it was 
necessary to revise completely the entire 
set of radio regulations. These now fill a 
printed volume of 331 pages of fine print 
and cover every phase of international radio 
communications, including technical stand- 
ards, operating practices, procedures relat- 
ing to safety in distress and a myriad of 
other subjects. The conferences also nego- 
tiated an agreement with the United Na- 
tions whereby the ITU is the specialized 
agency of the U. N, for telecommunication. 

There have been over 100 regional or spe- 
cialized international radio conferences or 
meetings in various areas of the world since 
the Atlantic City conferences. There was 
also a Plenipotentiary Telecommunication 
Conference in Buenos Aires in 1952, which 
produced the convention now in effect. 
However, the international radio regulations 
of Atlantic City, 1947, are still in force. The 
next International Radio Conference of 
worldwide scope is scheduled to be held in 
Geneva in 1959. This Conference is expected 
to last about 6 months and is being convened 
to revise the international radio regulations 
agreed upon at the last worldwide radio con- 
ference held in 1947 at Atlantic City. The 
great advances in the radio art of this elec- 
tronic age make it necessary to revise the 
radio regulations from time to time to keep 
up with such advancement. 

The United States, as the largest user of 
radio in the world, is vitally interested in the 
outcome of these major international radio 
conferences. Moreover, the United States 
depends upon private enterprise for much of 
its communications, whereas in most other 
countries the communication facilities are 
government owned and operated. However, 
many of the United States Government agen- 
cies operate their own communication sys- 
tems and some of them, particularly the 
military services, have extensive communica- 
tions systems. Consequently, the prepara- 
tion of the United States position for a major 
conference of this kind is a tremendous un- 
dertaking and involves all segments of gov- 
ernment and industry interested in radio 
communications. Evidence of the great in- 
terest of government and industry is amply 
shown by the thousands of man-hours of 
highly skiled technical people they furnish 
voluntarily for the preparatory work. 

The work of preparing the United States 
position for the next International Radio 
Conference began on December 20, 1956, and 
has continued ever since. The actual pre- 
paratory work is being done by combined 
Government/industry committees on a vol- 
untary basis at scheduled meetings which 
are open to anyone desiring to attend. The 
Department acts as the overall coordinating 
agent. This is the same procedure used so 
successfully by the Department in preparing 
the United States position for previous In- 
ternational Telecommunication Conferences, 

The preparatory work for the forthcoming 
conference is being done by 5 committees, 
i, e., an executive committee and 4 technical 
committees, When the technical commit- 
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tees (II through V) complete their work, the 
results will be placed before the executive 
committee (I) for review and comment or 
approval. The executive committee mem- 
bership consists of the principal spokesmen 
authorized by the various interested Govern- 
ment agencies and industry organizations, to 
speak authoritatively for them on this sub- 
ject. The executive committee is the only 
committee chaired by the Department (I am 
the vice chairman of the executive commit- 
tee). The technical committees and their 
chairmen are: 

Committee II: Organizational regulations, 
Rear Adm. W. D. Irvin, United States Navy. 

Committee III: Allocation of frequencies 
and all proposals concerning the frequency 
list, Commissioner T. A. M. Craven, FCC. 

Committee IV: Technical questions, Dr. 
F. W. Brown, Commerce NBS. 

Committee V: Operating regulations, Rear 
Adm. F. T. Kenner, United States Coast 
Guard, 

When the executive committee is satisfied 
with the results of the work of the technical 
committees, the end product will then be 
placed before the Telecommunications Co- 
ordinating Committee (TCC) for further re- 
view. The TCC is composed of cognizant 
officials from the various United States Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies having 
an interest in telecommunications (Chief 
Signal Officer, Director of Naval Communi- 
cations, Chairman of FCC, etc.). It acts as 
adviser to the Department on telecommuni- 
cation policy matters. There is no industry 
representation on the TCC. 

After review and approval by the TCC of 
the numerous proposals formulated by the 
technical committees and previously ap- 
proved by the executive committee, these 
proposals then become the United States 
position. Only then are they forwarded by 
the Department to the International Tele- 
communication Union (ITU) at Geneva, 
Switzerland. The ITU prints the United 
States proposal in English, French and 
Spanish and circulates them to the other 
members and associate members of the 
Union (95 members and 5 associate mem- 
bers). It also does the same thing to the 
proposals received from the other member 
countries of the ITU. When the United 
States receives the proposals of the other 
member countries from the ITU, these pro- 
posals will be studied by the various United 
States preparatory committees for determi- 
nation as to their acceptability. Such de- 
termination may make it desirable to revise 
certain of the previous United States pro- 
posals, in which case a recommendation to 
revise the United States proposal will be 
made by the cognizant committee and re- 
viewed by the executive committee and the 
TCC as noted before. Accordingly, even 
though the committees finish their initial 
work in preparing the United States pro- 
posals, they will not be dissolved until short- 
ly before the actual convening date of the 
Conference. 

Despite all this preparatory work, it may 
be necessary for the United States delega- 
tion to reach negotiated compromises at the 
Conference itself. This means that the 
United States delegation must be carefully 
chosen. The United States delegation is 
chosen, organized and instructed by the De- 
partment of State and usually has as its 
members and advisers those persons who 
have played an active part in the prepara- 
tory work. Actually the delegation is desig- 
nated by the President, but it is the Depart- 
ment of State’s job to recommend to the 
President a representative delegation to at- 
tend these international conferences. It is 
the duty of the delegation to justify the 
United States position before the other 
countries of the world and endeavor to have 
that position obtain. As previously noted 
the members of the United States delegation 
to International Telecommunication Confer- 
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ences aré selected with great care and in 
addition must obtain a security clearance 
before they can be designated as a member 
of the delegation. 

Since the majority of the problems in tele- 
communication are concerned with radio, it 
naturally follows that my shop falls heir to 
a considerable portion of the work in the 
Telecommunications Division. In addition, 
as Assistant Chief of the Division, I must give 
a certain amount of supervision to the over- 
all work of the Division. 

My Branch of TD furnishes the majority of 
the technical radio liaison with the other 
Government agencies and with industry. I 
was the Department of State’s representative 
on the IRAC for approximately 8 years and 
served a tour as Chairman of that Committee. 
However, due to pressure of other work, I 
had to assign the IRAC duty to one of my 
colleagues. I do, however, still give general 
overall supervision to the IRAC work. 

I represent the Department on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Radio Technical Com- 
mission for Marine Services (RTCM) (and 
am Vice Chairman of the Committee), which 
is a cooperative government-industry group 
concerned with the use of radio as it applies 
to the advancement of the marine services. 

For approximately 10 years I also repre- 
sented the Department on the Executive 
Committee of the Radio Technical Commis- 
sion for Aeronautics (RTCA), which is a 
cooperative government-industry group con- 
cerned with the use of radio as it applies to 
the advancement of aviation. However, I 
also had to pass this job along to one of my 
colleagues due to the press of other work but 
am still the alternate member. 

I also represent the Department as alter- 
nate member on the Telecommunications 
Planning Committee (TPC) and am the De- 
partment’s member on Panel II (new meth- 
ods of communication) of that Committee. 
I also participate actively in the work of 
the Telecommunications Coordinating Com- 
mittee (TCC). 

International telecommunication, particu- 
larly international radiocommunication, is 
so technical and the various segments which 
go to make up the whole, are so interrelated 
that we have found it impossible to formu- 
late adequate United States policy in this 
field without maintaining the closest pos- 
sible technical liaison with government and 
industry in the day-to-day handling of the 
problems. We have occasionally been asked 
why does the State Department concern itself 
with the technical phases of the work? Why 
not rely on the other Government agencies, 
particularly the FCC, for our technical assist- 
ance? The answer is we do consult with 
these agencies and with industry continually 
but the whole field is a technical one and 
the technical phases are so meshed with the 
political phases that it is impossible at times 
to separate the two. Accordingly, it is neces- 
sary to keep continually abreast of the tech- 
nical phases in order that policies can be 
formulated which can be successfully imple- 
mented internationally from a political 
standpoint. This accounts for the Depart- 
ment maintaining membership on the com- 
mittees noted above, and why I participate 
in the work of these committees. 

One of the duties of my branch is to han- 
dle the assignment of frequencies for the 
United States commercial carriers (and the 
Voice of America) operating out of what 
was formerly known as the International 
Zone of Tangier—now Morocco. Since the 
jurisdiction of the FCC does not extend be- 
yond the borders of the United States and 
its Territories, the assignment of radio fre- 
quencies to United States nationals oper- 
ating at Tangier is handled by the Depart- 
ment of State. This involves correspondents 
with the carriers, representation before the 
IRAC, the actual authorization of frequen- 
cies and assignment of call letters, and ar- 
ranging for the frequencies so assigned to 
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be notified to the International Telecom- 
munication Union (ITU) for international 
registration. Originally I handled all of this 
work personally but, due to the press of other 
work, I have turned the great majority of it 
over to others. However, I still must give 
general guidance to the work and be able to 
discuss it with my superiors and others on 
occasion. 

Another item which my Branch handles 
is the preparation of technical plans and 
proposals for international conferences and 
meetings concerned with technical phases 
of radiocommunication. I have already 
mentioned the plans that are under way in 
preparation for the International Radio Con- 
ference of the ITU to be held in July 1959. 
In addition, I have been called to assist in 
preparing for and participating in a number 
of international conferences on a variety of 
radio matters. One of these was the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, 
or NARBA as it is commonly called. An- 
other was the United States-Mexican Broad- 
casting Agreement, in which I have partici- 
pated actively for the past 10 years. My 
main colleague in this broadcasting work was 
Commissioner Hyde of the FCC, that is, he 
was chairman of the United States delega- 
tion and I was vice chairman. 

Since I have been in TD, I have partici- 
pated in 18 international conferences which, 
in one way or another, have dealt with prac- 
tically all phases of radiocommunications. 
Attached is a list of the international nego- 
tiations on telecommunications matters in 
which I have participated. It will be noted 
that I have been chairman or vice chairman 
of the United States delegation in quite a 
number of instances. 

The following is quoted from my official 
job description sheet: 

“Under the administrative direction of the 
Chief of the Telecommunications Policy 
Staff? serves as Chief of the Radio Services 
and International Communications Branch,’ 
and advises the Chief of Staff on the highly 
technical aspects of radiocommunications. 
As second in line of command is responsible 
for acting as Chief of the Telecommunica- 
tions Policy Staff during the absence of the 
Chief. 

“On the basis of expert and specialized 
knowledge and experience in the telecom- 
munications field, participates in the initia- 
tion, formulation and development of long- 
and short-term plans and policies governing 
the telecommunications field; analyzes over- 
all policy and proposals as a basis for advice 
to the Chief as to possible modifications of 
existing, or the initiation of new, policies on 
worldwide, regional or bilateral basis and the 
technical implications thereof. 

“Represents the Department at interna- 
tional conferences in the conduct of multi- 
lateral or bilateral negotiations to establish 
international agreements or treaties in the 
telecommunications field, on such issues as 
broadcasting, fixed services, radio telephone, 
allocation of frequencies, etc. 

“Serves as representative, with authority 
to speak and act for, the TD staff, the Office 
of TRC or the Department, at intra and 
interdepartmental committees; Congression- 
al hearings, Government-industry groups, 
industry groups, or for conferring with 
Members of Congress, foreign or domestic 
technical experts, etc., for the purpose of 
(1) assuring that all technical, political, 
economic and commercial interests on a 
given problem are fully considered, (2) en- 
deavoring to work out solutions on con- 
troversial or highly technical issues con- 
sistent with existing policies, (3) presenting 
and defending the Department's position 


Name subsequently changed to Telecom- 
munications Division. 
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and/or action on a given issue, (4) develop- 
ing a concerted United States position on 
specific issues. In this connection, is re- 
sponsibility for determining the need for and 
assuring the timely preparation of technical 
plans and proposals as well as comprehensive 
studies for use at international conferences 
and meetings concerned with technical 
phases of radiocommunications and, as nec- 
essary, for personally briefing the Secretary, 
Under Secretary, and other top-level officials 
regarding important phases of current issues. 

“Maintains liaison and works closely with 
top-level officers in other departments and 
agencies (FCC, Army, Navy, Air Force, Treas- 
ury, and Commerce) and with industry 
groups on major problems of mutual con- 
cern essential to developing a concerted 
United States position of highly important 
and technical issues. Technical liaison 
with interested Government agencies and 
industry is essential as the technical phases 
of all issues are so meshed with the politi- 
= phases that it is impossible to separate 
them. 

“Plans and directs the activities of the 
Radio Services and International Commu- 
nications Branch,“ and serves as a source of 
authoritative information and advice rela- 
tive to domestic and international radio- 
communication activities.” 

Statements from the job sheet (as cor- 
rected by footnotes) are accurate but, in 
order to translate those terms into the more 
readily understandable duties that I am now 
performing, I have given this rather lengthy 
account of my activities. 

After reading the above I am almost over- 
whelmed at the extent of my activities. Ac- 
tually I am merely one of the key members 
of the Telecommunications Division which 
is a closely knit, highly efficient organiza- 
tion. Without the close cooperation and 
assistance of my colleagues in 1D, and else- 
where in the Department, it would be im- 
possible to accomplish many of the things 
that I do or have done. By and large, the 
Division is performing one of the most difi- 
cult jobs in the Department and is doing 
it with a fair degree of success despite the 
fact that it operates under tremendous pres- 
sure, is woefully understaffed and is con- 
tinually having to work out compromises 
between those whose views are frequently in 
conflict. This combination, plus the fact 
that the myriad of questions arising usually 
demand urgent action, plus responsibility 
of having to make major policy decisions or 
furnish the information for such decisions 
to be made by others (who rely on your 
judgment), which, if they are wrong, will 
adversely affect United States telecommuni- 
cation, both domestically and internation- 
ally, all contribute to the heavy workload 
and the extreme pressure under which TD 
must at times operate. 

In preparing the United States position 
for an international telecommunication con- 
ference, the Department must of necessity 
have detailed knowledge of the various items 
which make up United States telecommuni- 
eation. Accordingly, it is in the unique 
position of having a backstage view of 
practically all phases of United States com- 
munications. This means it must have and 
keep the confidence and respect of all the 
communication entities, both government 
and industry, for the field is highly com- 
petitive and some of the operations are 
classified. 

My nearly 12 years in the Department 
have made me well acquainted with most 
of the problems and many of the people con- 
cerned with telecommunication in the 
United States. I have also formed a rather 
wide acquaintance with telecommunications 
Officials in a number of foreign countries. 


*Name subsequently changed to Technical 
Radio Services and Maritime and Postal 
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Moreover, as a career employee, I have 
earned the respect of my Government and 
industry associates who consider me a ca- 
pable and honest public servant on whom 
they can rely for fair and just treatment. 

I consider that this background and ex- 
perience have provided me with a well- 
rounded knowledge of United States and 
worldwide communications which will be 
extremely valuable to me in discharging my 
duties as a member of the FCC. I trust that 
the committee will agree. 


INTERNATIONAL NEGOTIATIONS ON TELECOMMU-=- 
NICATION MATTERS PARTICIPATED IN BY JOHN 
S. CROSS 


1. Chairman, United States delegation, 
April 28-May 9, 1947 (31 countries), Inter- 
national Meeting on Marine Radio Aids to 
Navigation (IMMRAN), New York, N. X. 
New London, Conn. 

2. Member, United States delegation, May 
16-October 2, 1947 (78 countries), Interna- 
tional Radio Conference, Atlantic City, N. J. 

3. Member, United States delegation, July 
2-October 2, 1947 (78 countries), Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Conference, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

4. Special mission as United States repre- 
sentative on Loran to London, Dublin, Co- 
penhagen, Oslo, Stockholm, Paris, Brussels, 
The Hague, Lisbon, Geneva, Reykjavik, Ot- 
tawa—June 21-September 2, 1948 (12 coun- 
tries). 

5. Chairman, United States delegation, 
January 17-February 14, 1949 (15 countries), 
International Conference for Northeast At- 
lantic (Loran), Geneva, Switzerland. 

6. Chairman, United States delegation, 
July 22-28, 1950, United States-Canada dis- 
cussions regarding radio frequency assign- 
ments in the bands 415-525 kilocycles, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 

7. Vice chairman, United States delega- 
tion, September 6-November 15, 1950 (7 
countries), North American Regional Broad- 
casting Conference (NARBA), Washington, 
D.C. 

8. Chairman, United States delegation, 
February 26—-March 9, 1951, United States- 
Canada discussions regarding joint use of 
certain radio frequency bands below 4,000 
kilocycles, Ottawa, Canada. 

9. Vice chairman, United States delega- 
tion, May 5-13, 1951, United States-Canada 
Conference on the Promotion of Safety on 
the Great Lakes by Means of Radio, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

10. Vice chairman, United States delega- 
tion, July 8-16, 1951, United States-United 
Kingdom discussions re positions to be taken 
at forthcoming Extraordinary Administra- 
tive Radio Conference (EARC), London, 
England. 

11, Vice chairman, United States delega- 
tion, February 3-10, 1952, United States- 
Mexican discussions on TV channel alloca- 
tions and standard band broadcasting, Mex- 
ico City, Mexico. 

12. Vice chairman, United States delega- 
tion, March 29-April 2, 1954, United States- 
Mexican Conference on Broadcasting, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

13. Vice chairman, United States delega- 
tion, November 4-December 17, 1954, United 
States-Mexican Conference on Broadcasting, 
Mexico City, Mexico. 

14. Vice chairman, United States delega- 
tion, July 7-28, 1955, United States-Mexican 
Broadcasting Conference, Washington, D. C. 

15. Vice chairman, United States observer 
delegation, September 1-24, 1955 (14 coun- 
tries), Baltic and North Sea Radiotelephone 
Conference and Baltic and North Sea Tele- 
communication Meeting on Sea Rescue Co- 
operation, Goteborg, Sweden. 

16. Chairman, United States delegation, 
International Radio Consultative Commit- 
tee (CCIR) Warsaw, Poland (41 countries), 
August 9-September 13, 1956. 

17. Chairman, United States delegation, 
January 21-26, 1957, Maritime VHF Tele- 
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phone Conference, The Hague, Netherlands 
(14 countries). 

18. Vice chairman, United States delega- 
tion, November 18-27, 1957, United States- 
Mexican negotiations on the allocation of 
VHF television channels along the United 
States-Mexican border area. 


PROGRAM TO ALLEVIATE CONDI- 
TIONS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3683) to establish an 
effective program to alleviate conditions 
of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in certain 
economically depressed areas. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there are 
two subjects which I wish to discuss 
very briefly. First I wish to make some 
comments on the pending bill. 

As a cosponsor of S. 3683, the Area 
Redevelopment Act, I wish to mention 
briefly why I believe it will be of particu- 
lar benefit to Oregon. 

Immediately and directly, I believe 
that a careful review of the situation 
in the three smaller labor market areas 
of Albany, Coos Bay, anc Eugene will 
show that they are eligible for certifica- 
tion under the bill, even though the re- 
port does not list them among the areas 
probably eligible. 

The basic test for the certification of 
an area is the existence of substantial 
and persistent unemployment for an ex- 
tended period of time. Areas must be 
included if they meet one of the following 
three tests: 

First. An unemployment rate of 6 per- 
cent or more for 8 out of 24 months; 

Second. Nine percent unemployment 
for 15 out of the last 18 months; and 

Third. Twelve percent for the preced- 
ing 12 months. 

In addition, an area may be designated 
if there has been 15 percent unemploy- 
ment for the 6 preceding months if the 
principal causes of the unemployment 
are not temporary in nature. 

The flexibility provided in the test 
would mean that our lumber communi- 
ties experiencing prolonged unemploy- 
ment, but with a seasonal respite in the 
summer, would not be disqualified for 
assistance. 

If the bill were to become law at once, 
Portland, of course, would not be eligi- 
ble immediately. But Albany had an un- 
employment rate of 13.1 percent in Feb- 
ruary 1957 and 15.4 percent in February 
1958. If a further review shows that this 
rate was maintained during the inter- 
vening period, Albany would be eligible 
at once. Coos Bay had an unemploy- 
ment rate of 8.3 percent in 1957 and 
15.0 percent in February 1958. Eugene 
had an unemployment rate of 11.9 per- 
cent in February 1957 and 12.3 percent 
in February 1958. A further review of 
the unemployment situation in Coos Bay 
and Eugene might reveal that they are, 
or soon will be, eligible for designation 
as redevelopment areas. These figures 
on unemployment are from the Bureau 
of Employment Security, Department of 
Labor. 

Designation as redevelopment areas 
would make them eligible for the tech- 
nical help provided by the bill to further 
the industrial development of those 
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areas and provide larger and better 
balanced employment conditions. For 
example, a furniture plant or other 
woodworking establishment in a lumb- 
ering area would bring to the area con- 
tinued and profitable sources of employ- 
ment. In an agricultural community a 
food processing plant might bring sub- 
stantial additional revenues, Designa- 
tion as a redevelopment area would make 
these communities eligible under the 
$100 million loan program for industrial 
projects and would make towns and 
other municipalities in the area eligible 
for the $100 million loan program for 
community facilities, for such things as 
water supplies, sewage, and the like. 
These loan programs would be available 
to put into effect the development pro- 
gram worked out through the technical 
assistance program, and with the Oregon 
State Department of Planning and De- 
velopment. Indian tribes are also eligi- 
ble for these forms of help. 

Assistance and loans, both to commu- 
nities and to industries, would be under- 
taken after consultation and with the 
approval of the Oregon Department of 
Planning and Development. 

In fact, under the terms of the bill, our 
department of planning and develop- 
ment may submit—and I think would be 
expected to submit—a plan for area re- 
development for some communities in 
Oregon. The plan would be submitted 
to the Area Redevelopment Commis- 
sioner who is charged with administra- 
tion of the program. 

This State plan would be for the guid- 
ance of the Commissioner. Although it 
would be submitted to him as a recom- 
mendation, no loan may be made in Ore- 
gon without its approval. 

Parenthetically, I might point out that 
this is similar to other Federal programs 
like Hill-Burton hospital construction 
grants, where the Federal grant follows 
only after approval of the project by 
State authorities. 

In this case, the financial assistance 
would be in the form of loans. Thus, 
the fine State development program that 
we have in Oregon could be implemented 
under the terms of S. 3683. 

The area redevelopment bill would 
have a further and perhaps more im- 
portant effect in Oregon, in addition to 
the direct immediate benefits resulting 
to any area which is designated as a re- 
development area. 

In general, the chronically depressed 
areas of the Nation do not carry their 
share of the Federal tax load. Depressed 
areas are relatively unproductive and 
add. little to the national product. If 
these areas were fully employed, the 
output available to Oregon purchasers 
would be greater. Chronically depressed 
areas are not good customers of Ore- 
gon’s products, because their lowered in- 
come deprives them from the benefits of 
the American standard of living. De- 
pressed areas are not good customers for 
Oregon lumber, wheat, apples, alumi- 
num, and other products. 

Passage of S. 3683 would, in my judg- 
ment, benefit areas like Albany, Coos 
Bay, and Eugene by reason of their des- 
ignation as redevelopment areas; it 
would do far more by stimulating devel- 
opment in those and other depressed 
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areas of the country and creating a wider 
demand for the products of our State. 

Finally, there is a provision in this bill 
that I am at least hopeful will be used to 
benefit Oregon and the Northwest. 

This is the authority given the Com- 
missioner to work on area problems with 
other Government agencies and with in- 
dustry, labor, and other non-Govern- 
ment groups concerned with a regional 
or industrial problem. In his opening 
description of the bill, Senator DOUGLAS 
mentioned the calling of a conference on 
freight rates as among the possible uses 
of this authority by the Commissioner. 

Freight rates to midwestern and east- 
ern markets have long been a severe 
handicap to Oregon industry. Freight 
rates have had an enormous impact on 
our economy and the kind and degree of 
development of the Pacific Northwest. 

I have been among those who have 
tried to impress upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the very adverse 
effect high rates have had on our in- 
dustry and agriculture in Oregon. 

A conference on the effect of rate levels 
upon our economy called by the Com- 
missioner of Area Redevelopment would 
further impress upon the ICC the im- 
portance of this matter. 

With vigorous administration, S. 3683 
would be of great benefit to Oregon, both 
directly and indirectly. I hope it will 
soon be enacted into law, because it is in 
keeping with that basic doctrine of po- 
litical philosophy to which I adhere; 
namely, that under our system of gov- 
ernment it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment in time of stress and emergency 
to do those things for the people that 
need to be done in order to relieve them 
from the vicissitudes of the emergency. 

I support it because it is another piece 
of general welfare legislation which in 
my judgment is in keeping with the gen- 
eral welfare clause of the Constitution, 
which was written into that organic law 
as one of the cardinal principles of our 
form of government; namely, the obli- 
gation of this Government of ours to 
promote the general welfare of the peo- 
ple of our country when that welfare 
needs promoting. 

No one can deny that in this time of 
serious recession, particularly the serious 
recession in the Pacific Northwest, we 
sorely need this kind of legislation. 

In no spirit of flattery, but in keeping 
with deserved commendation, I wish to 
express my compliments to the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doveras] for once 
again presenting to the Senate a very 
meritorious piece of general welfare leg- 
islation, 

Mr. President, I now turn to another 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
CLARK in the chair). 
Oregon has the floor. 


(Mr. 
The Senator from 


EXTENSION OF THE DOMESTIC 
CHROMITE PURCHASING PROGRAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
discuss this matter very briefly because 
it, too, is of vital concern to the eco- 
nomic welfare of the part of the coun- 
try from which I come, and I hope that 
the appropriate committees of Congress 
will give heed to this problem in the im- 
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mediate future. I speak of the need for 
extension of the domestic chromite 
purchasing program. 

Mr. President, almost a year ago I 
testified before the Subcommittee on 
Minerals, Materials, and Fuels of the 
Senate Interior Committee, urging Con- 
gress to take action which would assure 
us of a realistic incentive for the domes- 
tic chromite mining industry. At that 
time I expressed the view that the $21 
per ton incentive payment proposed by 
the administration would not do the 
job. 

An incentive of $21 per ton was wholly 
without meaning in 1957. It is just as 
useless to our domestic mining industry 
today as it was a year ago. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we let the domestic chromite 
mining industry shut down its opera- 
tions—and we will have to do so with a 
meager $21 per ton increase—and if we 
proceed thereafter to rely solely on for- 
eign imports for our supply of this stra- 
tegic ore, we will be engaging in what 
I believe to be a very shortsighted 
policy from the standpoint of the na- 
tional interest and the well-being of our 
domestic mining industry. 

In time of defense emergency, chro- 
mite ore plays a vital part. I dread to 
think of a situation which would con- 
front us as a nation if we were compelled 
to rely upon waterborne shipments of 
chromite ore from foreign sources in 
case of war. In World War II it is an 
appalling fact that, for a period, 85 per- 
cent of the ships bringing minerals to us 
from South Africa were sunk by sub- 
marine warfare. Speaking as a member 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, I can say that the submarine 
program of Russia would create a prob- 
lem of the first magnitude if world war 
III should ever come—and I join in the 
feryent hope that it never will. Never- 
theless, submarine warfare in such event 
would constitute a great peril to our 
ocean shipping. 

From the defense aspect alone, Mr. 
President, I believe that whatever steps 
we may take to strengthen our domes- 
tic mining industry for strategic min- 
erals such as chromite ore, would be 
extremely wise in terms of our national 
security. We should have at hand at all 
times a strong and healthy chromite 
mining industry, but it is almost a cer- 
tainty that we will not have a strong 
domestic mining industry, ready to help 
when most needed, if we do not make 
the necessary investment to assure that 
our mines can continue operations. 

The May 8, 1958, issue of the pub- 
lication designated as Engineering and 
Mining Journal, Metal and Mineral 
Markets, shows the world market prices 
for chrome ore. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed in the 
RECORD at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

CHROME ORE, LonNG-Ton Dry Basis, SUBJECT 


TO PENALTIES IF GUARANTIES ARE NoT MET, 
F. O. B. Cars, ATLANTIC Ports 


Rhodesian: ? 


Forty-eight percent Cr.O;, 8-to-1 ratio: $46 
to $48.1 


1 Nominal. 
2 Long-term contracts. 
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Forty-eight percent Cr.O;, 2.8-to-1 ratio: 
$42 to $442 
35 percent Cr. O, no ratio: $32 to 
* 


South African (Transvaal) : 
one percent Cr:Os, no ratio: $32 
$34, 


Forty-four percent Cr, O no ratio: $24 to 
$25. 
Turkish (basis 48 percent 3 to1): 

Forty-eight percent Cr, O, 3-to-1 ratio, 
lump and concentrates: $51 to $552 

Forty-eight percent Cr, O,, 3-to-1 ratio, 
lump and concentrates: $48 to $51.2 

Pakistan (Baluchistan): 48 percent Cr.Os, 
3-to-1 ratio: Uncertain, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the pro- 
fessional staff of the Senate Minerals 
Subcommittee informs me that our Ore- 
gon chromite ore probably would be 
comparable to the South African variety 
but whether we compare it to the lower 
grade Rhodesian or the South African 
ore, it is obvious that with a $21 per ton 
incentive as offered by the administra- 
tion, Oregon chromite miners would re- 
ceive an inadequate total price that 
would almost certainly result in shutting 
down of their operations. 

The foregoing payment figure stands 
in striking contrast with the current 
payments of approximately $110 per 
long ton, which includes incentive pay- 
ments, less the penalty for inferior ore 
which, I am told, brings most Oregon 
chromite operations about $96 per long 
ton. Even at this current figure, the 
miner generally realizes only a modest 
return on his investment. Consider, for 
example, the case of a mining operation 
in Oregon that over the years has re- 
ceived a rather favorable price of $105.03 
per ton from the General Services Ad- 
ministration in its chrome operations. A 
very interesting report was submitted 
by this company—the William S. Rob- 
ertson firm—to the Oregon Department 
of Geology and Minerals Industries, to 
illustrate the extent to which these min- 
ing operations pay taxes, both direct and 
indirect. 

A letter from Mr. William S. Robert- 
son, addressed to the Oregon Department 
of Geological and Mineral Industries, 
under date of April 23, 1958, was made 
available to my office through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Hollis M. Dole, director. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be insert- 
ed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks, because it shows the close mar- 
gin upon which mines of this type 
operate in my State. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. RALPH S. Mason, 

Mining Engineer, Department of Geol- 
ogy and Mineral Industries, State 
Office Building, Portland, Oreg. 

Dear RaLPH: In accordance with your let- 
ter of April 10, we have made a complete 
audit and analysis of all our chrome opera- 
tions for the period from 1951 through 1957, 
to determine as closely as possible the taxes 
paid. It is rather difficult to arrive at an 
exact figure; however, I believe that we have 


come up with fairly accurate figures on the 
taxes. 

As you know I have been interested, with 
16 associates, in several properties in an at- 
tempt to develop a continuing program. 
From all properties we have received an av- 


* Nominal. 
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erage price of $105.03 per long ton from the 
General Services Administration. On the 
basis of long tons I am listing below the 
expenditure per ton and taxes per ton: 


Rovalties—— $8.17 
——— ůͤ — $1.31 
Transportation— 9. 75 
Supplies and other expenses 21. 43 
f . — 70. 66 
Taxes: 
Direct taxes on business 1. 84 


Total 


This shows a return in taxes to the Gov- 
ernment of $25.72 per long ton, or 24.49 per- 
cent of the amount paid per ton. 

I believe that the above figures are very 
conservative. You will also note that al- 
most 92 percent of the amount received was 
distributed for expenses and taxes, leaving 
8 percent for the investors, who, inciden- 
tally, invested almost $200,000 before any 
production. The impact on the economy of 
the area probably produced far more taxes 
than we are able to estimate. 

If anything more can be furnished to you 
Please call on me. 

Very truly yours, 
Ws. S. ROBERTSON. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the pres- 
ent incentive program for chromite ore 
is scheduled to terminate June 30, 1959, 
or sooner, in the event the Government 
has purchased 200,000 dry long tons of 
ore. The acquisition of the 200,000 tons 
is so near at hand that the closure of 
the Grants Pass Chromite Purchasing 
Depot is scheduled for the very near 
future. 

In fact, Mr. President, I was out in 
my State within the last 10 days, and 
I got down into the Grants Pass area. 
I was met by a committee representing 
the chromite industry. The story they 
told me of the economic situation which 
confronts them, and will continue, un- 
less we in Congress face the situation, 
was a story which compelled me, be- 
cause of my sense of fair play and jus- 
tice, to make this plea to the Senate to- 
day. One need only sit down with a 
committee like that to recognize what 
a serious economic slump has befallen 
the chromite mining industry of this 
country. 

In view of the impending situation 
relative to our domestic chromite indus- 
try I was startled, to say the least, to 
read the prepared statement of Interior 
Secretary Seaton, made before the Min- 
erals Subcommittee of the Senate Inte- 
rior Committee on April 28, 1958. The 
statement had this to say, under the 
caption “Chromite”: 

The Defense Production Act program for 
chromite is drawing to a close. On the basis 
of the best information available, the pro- 
gram objectives will be filled within the next 
4or5 months. There is pending before this 
committee a proposal which would provide 
for production bonuses for chromite. We 
urge the committee, in view of the short 
time available under the Defense Production 
Act authority's program, to act rapidly on 
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this proposal in order that there shall be 
no gap between the termination of the old 
program and the inauguration of the new. 


Alert counsel for the Minerals Sub- 
committee questioned the Secretary of 
the Interior concerning the administra- 
tion’s proposal on chromite and I quote 
from the colloquy in the subcommittee 
on April 29: 

Mr. REDWINE. Mr. Secretary, on May 4 last 
year you appeared before the committee and 
made a recommendation with respect to 
chromite, recommending that the Congress 
provide a 821-a-ton bonus or subsidy for the 
chromite producers. At that time, as I re- 
call it, you also stated if it was found by 
testimony before this committee that that 
was inadequate that you would consider a 
higher figure. 

Well, without exception, Mr. Secretary, in- 
dustry witnesses have said it was totally in- 
adequate, unrealistic. 

Yesterday, however, you made in your 
presentation—or in your presentation you 
urged that Congress go on and pass that 
legislation. Have you had an opportunity to 
read the testimony before this committee of 
last year about the industry in respect to 
chromite? 


The Interior Secretary observed that 
he had not read the testimony given to 
the subcommittee on the subject of 
chromite last year, and had added: 

If it can be established that the price ts 
inadequate, we would be quite susceptible 
to a recommendation to increase it, 


Mr. President, the foregoing expres- 
sions of the views of the Interior De- 
partment, showing a great deal of in- 
difference in the past, make it quite 
evident that if our domestice chromite 
industry is to survive, Congress must act 
and act quickly. 

The other day, the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Mansrie.tp], with his senior 
colleague [Mr. Murray] and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] as co- 
sponsors, introduced a bill, S. 3600, to 
assist our domestic mining industry with 
respect to copper, lead, manganese, and 
zine. Knowing of the leadership which 
has long characterized the Senators 
from Montana in the field of domestic 
mining, I conferred with them and with 
my colleague [Mr. NEUBERGER], and we 
agreed that chrome ore should also be 
included as a proper subject for the ex- 
tension of the minerals purchasing pro- 
gram. 

Accordingly, on May 7, 1958, I intro- 
duced with the cosponsorship of Sen- 
ators NEUBERGER, Murray, and Mans- 
FIELD an amendment to S. 3600 desig- 
nated as 5-7-58-D. I asked unanimous 
consent that the amendment be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 2 between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following: 

“(i) a program to purchase, in accord- 
ance with regulations and prices (except 
those inconsistent with this act) issued 
with respect to the purchase of chrome ore 
and concentrates under the provisions of 
the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock- 
piling Act, 200,000 long tons of chrome ore, 
or concentrates from such ore, mined in the 
United States, its Territories or possessions.” 

On page 2, line 21, strike out “and (h)” 
and insert in lieu thereof (h). and ().“ 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if my 
amendment to S. 3600 were adopted, it 
would restore the price paid over the 
past few years to our domestic chromite 
miners. 

Time is of the essence, for, as I indi- 
cated heretofore, the incentive program 
for the domestic chromite program is 
fast drawing to'a close. Unless Congress 
does something our chrome mining oper- 
ations in this country will in most in- 
stances come to a halt. Such an occur- 
rence would not be in the interest of 
the Nation. If a defense emergency 
should occur, we would need every ton 
of our current chromite stockpile, and 
we would need hundreds of thousands 
of additional tons. But at that point 
we would be confronted by a problem of 
bringing in by oceangoing vessels enough 
ore to meet our demands, and we would 
be faced with the problem of possible 
curtailment of shipments due to the 
whims of foreign powers. This has hap- 
pened in the past, because I need only 
remind my colleagues of the difficulties 
we experienced when manganese ship- 
ments were curtailed just prior to the 
Korean war, and tungsten supplies 
dropped off shortly thereafter. 

Another consideration that we should 
not overlook in the event of the closure 
of our domestic chromite operations is 
that the shutdown of these mines will 
curtail the operations of various Federal 
bureaus in investigating chromite de- 
posits in this country. We should have 
& current chromite program which will 
provide the incentive for further ex- 
plorations to locate sources of this stra- 
tegic mineral, but if the industry comes 
to a halt, there will be a complete lack 
of such an incentive, and the interests 
of our national defense and our overall 
economy will suffier accordingly. 

For foregoing reasons, Mr. President, 
it is my hope that the Subcommittee on 
Minerals, Materials, and Fuels of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs will take prompt action to guaran- 
tee that this phase of our domestic min- 
ing industry shall remain strong and 
healthy. The passage of our amendment 
to S. 3600 will be a step in the right 
direction. 

In closing, I take this opportunity to 
express appreciation for the fine assist- 
ance rendered by the director of Ore- 
gon’s Department of Geology and Min- 
eral Industries, Mr. Hollis M. Dole. Mr. 
Dole has conferred with my office and 
that of the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr, NEUBERGER], has given complete 
cooperation, and has supplied extremely 
valuable information on many technical 
and complex subjects relating to the 
mining industry. We are indeed fortu- 
nate in having at our disposal the very 
fine help of this able individual. 

Mr. President, I shall support the for- 
eign aid program. I shall vote against 
amendments which seek to emasculate 
and scuttle that program, because I rec- 
ognize that the security of my country is 
dependent to no small extent upon mak- 
ing certain that our friends around the 
world, including those in the underde- 
veloped areas, are given economic and 
military assistance which will help to 
keep them strong, because their strength, 
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in no small measure, determines also our 
strength. 

But I also say that in fairness we owe 
a great responsibility to the industries in 
America. When we have an industry 
which is as strategic as the chromite 
mining industry, when we have an indus- 
try which is producing a strategic min- 
eral that may very well be sorely needed 
in time of a great war emergency, we 
have an obligation to make certain that 
we come to the assistance of that 
industry. 

I am not one who takes the position 
that he will vote against a foreign aid bill 
unless he has his way in regard to every 
domestic issue. I simply make a plea to 
the administration for comity, for fair- 
ness, for justice to our own industries. 
There is no doubt that the foreign aid 
bill, which I think we will undoubtedly 
pass in the weeks immediately ahead, 
will be a bill which, in part, will be of 
great assistance to mining industries 
elsewhere in the world. Is it asking too 
much, then, I query, that the amend- 
ment I have offered to the Mansfield bill 
be adopted by Congress quickly, so that 
the chromite industry will not go down? 

After all, I favor doing what is neces- 
sary to strengthen economically our 
friends abroad. But unless we keep our 
home industry strong, we will not be able 
for very long to strengthen our friends 
abroad. 

So, not on the basis of an attempt to 
barter, not on the basis of a concealed 
threat which implies a trade, but only 
because I think it is right and just that 
I think I should make the plea, I now 
ask the administration to give us in the 
Western States some help for an indus- 
try which is in a sorry plight, an indus- 
try which needs help from the Federal 
Government, if we expect to keep the 
mining industry of the Nation in an eco- 
nomically healthy condition, so that it 
can come to the assistance of the Gov- 
ernment in time of great national 
emergency. 


REGULATION OF RAILROAD TRACK 
MOTORCARS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Record a statement 
I have prepared concerning proposed 
legislation which would give the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the au- 
thority to regulate the use of track mo- 
torcars and other self-propelled railroad 
equipment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 

During the first session of this Congress, 
I introduced S. 1729. This bill would give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thority to regulate the use of track motor- 
cars and other self-propelled railroad equip- 
ment. 

The need for this legislation is reempha- 
sized by the report recently issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on an ac- 
cident which occurred near Levey, Wash. 
In a head-on collision between a freight 
train and two track motorcars and trailers 
coupled together, 3 people were killed and 22 
were injured. 
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The ICC, in its accident report, found that 
the collision was caused by the fact that 
the railroad employees had not been fully in- 
structed by the company officials on the use 
of block indicators as a supplemental pro- 
tection when track motorcars and other 
maintenance equipment are in use. 

This accident was not an isolated case. 
During the past 10 years the ICC has investi- 
gated 67 collisions in which track motorcars 
were involved. These accidents caused the 
death of 90 people and injury to 216 others. 
Moreover, these statistics do not give the 
complete picture because the ICC does not 
investigate all accidents and, in those that 
it does, the reporting methods used are such 
that the total number of deaths and injuries 
caused by track motorcar accidents cannot 
be compiled. 

Since the railroad companies have failed 
to prescribe and enforce adequate rules and 
regulations for the safe operation of self- 
propelled equipment, I believe that the ICC 
must—through S. 1729 or similar legisla- 
tion—be given authority to regulate the use 
of this equipment. The safety of both the 
traveling public and the railroad employees 
is at stake. 

On May 26, hearings on S. 1729 will begin 
before the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, I hope that the Congress 
will give ICC the authority this bill pro- 
vides. 


MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago the Louisville Courier- 
Journal published an editorial entitled, 
“Why Should Mammoth Cave Be a 
Stepchild in the Park Family?” The 
publication of the editorial on April 29 
followed by 2 days the appearance of 
an article in the same newspaper which 
contained remarks by the Honorable 
WILLIAM NATCHER, my distinguished 
Kentucky colleague in the House of 
Representatives, on his dissatisfaction 
with the amount to be expended on 
Mammoth Cave during the next 10 years 
as a part of the Mission 66 program. 

Representative NATCHER has been con- 
cerned with the operation of Mammoth 
Cave for a long time. Not only does he 
represent the Congressional District in 
which the historic cave is located, but 
his home is only a few miles from the 
national park. There is every justifica- 
tion for Mr. Natcuer’s contention that 
Mammoth Cave has been neglected and 
that it is not getting its share of funds 
under the Mission 66 plan. While I, 
too, am concerned with the cave's al- 
location under the Mission 66 plan, I 
believe we must look further to uncover 
the principal reason why Mammoth 
Cave’s popularity as a major tourist at- 
traction is being undermined. 

The question posed by the Courier- 
Journal is a legitimate one—one which 
has been asked repeatedly by Kentuck- 
ians in recent years. The question is 
difficult to answer because of the intri- 
cacies involved. It is a challenge which 
must be met if Mammoth Cave is to 
continue as a cornerstone of the na- 
tional park program. If it is not met, 
then Mammoth Cave might well lapse 
into a millstone around the neck of our 
park system. 

Since entering the Senate slightly 
more than a year ago, I have received 
numerous appeals from Kentucky that 
something be done to improve the opera- 
tion and facilities at Mammoth Cave 
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National Park. Criticism of the cave’s 
operation has existed for many years. 
While a book could be written on the 
subject, I shall try to discuss here only 
facts which I believe contribute to poor 
park operation and the steady decline 
in visitors as compared with other 
national parks. 

We generally think of our national 
parks as being operated for the benefit 
of the general public. This, I think, is a 
correct assumption, but in the case of 
Mammoth Cave it is not exactly true. 
Mammoth Cave is operated primarily 
for the benefit of National Park Conces- 
sions, Inc. 

What is National Park Concessions? 
How is it incorporated? How does it 
operate? 

The concession company was incorpo- 
rated on June 21, 1941, in the State of 
Delaware as a nonstock, nonprofit dis- 
tributing corporation. The only author- 
ity for its creation was administrative 
approval by Secretary of the Interior 
Harold Ickes, on February 7, 1941. Na- 
tional Park Concessions theoretically is 
a private enterprise, but the line between 
private enterprise and Government ad- 
ministration is so fine as to be virtually 
indistinguishable. 

National Park Concessions is a mem- 
bership corporation. It can issue no 
capital stock. It has a five-member 
board of directors which serves without 
compensation, except allowable expen- 
ses. In order to maintain control of the 
corporation in the interests of the Fed- 
eral Government, its articles of incorpo- 
ration and bylaws cannot be amended 
except by affirmative vote of four-fifths 
of the entire board. This is provided 
both in the articles of incorporation and 
in the bylaws. It is my understanding 
that until recently 2 of the 5 board mem- 
bers were employees of the National 
Park Service on the Federal payroll. 

The articles of incorporation provide 
that, in the event of liquidation, all 
assets, other than money, are to be sold, 
and the proceeds of sale, with all other 
moneys remaining in possession of the 
corporation after the payment of debts 
and expenses, shall be donated to the 
United States of America to be expended 
by the Secretary of the Interior for pur- 
poses he shall deem to be in the best in- 
terests of the National Park and Monu- 
ment System. National Park Conces- 
sions has been exempt from both Fed- 
eral income taxes and Kentucky State 
income taxes. 

Besides Mammoth Cave, National 
Park Concessions has concessions rights 
at Blue Ridge Parkway, Virginia and 
North Carolina; Isle Royale National 
Park, Mich.; Olympic National Park, 
Wash.; Big Bend National Park, Tex.; 
and Mount McKinley National Park, 
Alaska. 

One of the policies of the National 
Park Concessions Corp. is that the cor- 
poration not seek out, on its own initia- 
tive, new concession facilities to operate, 
but rather, shall acquire, develop, and 
operate such concession facilities as the 
Director of the National Park Service 
shall, from time to time, request the cor- 
poration to undertake, subject to its 
financial ability.” 
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In practical operation, the Director 
of the National Park Service directs and 
controls national park concessions. All 
directors’ meetings are held in Wash- 
ington, and changes in directors have 
been suggested by the Director of the 
National Park Service in prior years, 
and those suggestions, of course, were 
followed exactly. Of the above-men- 
tioned park operations, only Mammoth 
Cave and the Blue Ridge Parkway are 
profitable; and, of course, Mammoth 
Cave is the principal source of profit. 

Herein lies the source of concern for 
Mammoth Cave's future. This popular 
attraction, one of the great natural 
wonders of the world, is located closer 
to our Nation’s center of population 
than any of the other 29 national parks. 
Yet, while the total number of visitors 
to all national parks increased from 
46,224,794 in 1953 to 59,284,969 in 1957, 
a gain of 22 percent, the number of peo- 
ple visiting Mammoth Cave, dropped 
from 499,416 to 450,181, a loss of about 
10 percent. Kentuckians are concerned 
with Mammoth Cave’s steady decline. 
They say that Mammoth Cave's dimin- 
ishing popularity can be traced directly 
to the lack of a progressive development 
and promotion program which would 
provide the facilities required to attract 
and keep people in the park. What 
they want is a program with vision and 
imagination, but they believe Mammoth 
Cave is saddled so heavily with the cost 
of operating parks that any extensive 
improvements are a long way off. ‘True, 
some improvements have been made 
over the past 17 years, but they have 
been woefully inadequate to meet the 
standards expected of such a great at- 
traction. 

I think there is ample justification 
for fears that Mammoth Cave is being 
bled for the financial benefit of the cor- 
poration’s unprofitable operations. 

‘The national park officials have stated 
that their objective is the utilization of 
the profits from the Mammoth Cave for 
use in providing accommodations in 
other areas of the national park system 
that may be taken over for administra- 
tion by the Department of the Interior 
and to offset losses of other operations. 
National Park Concessions, Inc., is a 
unique, somewhat socialistic scheme ap- 
parently designed to fool the people. It 
certainly has shared the profits of the 
Mammoth Cave operation with the 
other parks operating at a loss. If this 
leveling process continues much longer, 
Mammoth Cave will be out of business. 

During the 5-year period, 1945-49, the 
Mammoth Cave operation of National 
Park Concessions netted $167,884.29. 
All their other park concessions oper- 
ated at a loss, with the exception of one. 
In the 5-year period, 1950-54, the Mam- 
moth Cave operation of National Park 
Concessions, Inc., netted $271,376.34. 
Again, most of their operations were at 
a loss. In the years 1955 and 1956, the 
Mammoth Cave operation of National 
Park Concessions also operated at very 
substantial profits, namely, $28,841.50 
net, 1955, and $36,508.42 net, in 1956. 

Of course, the Mammoth Cave Na- 
tional Park profits would have been 
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much greater if the operation had not 
been saddled with its pro rata share of 
the expenses of the home office of Na- 
tional Park Concessions, Inc., which is 
located at Mammoth Cave. As of De- 
cember 31, 1956, approximately $460,000 
has been siphoned off the Mammoth 
Cave operation to cover losses of other 
parks operated by this concession. As 
a result of this type of operation, Mam- 
moth Cave has not kept pace with devel- 
opment of other parks throughout the 
Nation. Most of the development work 
that has been done, both by the Federal 
Government and the concessionaire, is 
primarily for the benefit of National 
Park. Concessions, Inc., instead of the 
general public. A prime example is the 
construction of an elevator shaft through 
265 feet of rock to the Snowball Dining 
Room in Mammoth Cave for the purpose 
of carrying employees and supplies to the 
concession in the dining room. We have 
reports of visitors to Mammoth Cave in 
the summer months being forced to drive 
up to 30 miles to find hotel or motel ac- 
commodations. There is not an air- 
conditioned bedroom in the Mammoth 
Cave National Park. Recreation facili- 
ties are practically nil, other than pic- 
nic areas. When visitors finish their 
trip through the cave, they have had it. 
There is no swimming pool, no golf 
course, no fishing facility, and no horse- 
back riding, or any of the usual things 
to keep tourists happy and contented. 
The roads are very poor and little provi- 
sion has been made for viewing the nat- 
ural beauty of the area. 

Facilities of the nature just mentioned 
are essential to any recreation area’s 
continued growth and security. The 
terrain surrounding Mammoth Cave is 
suitable for accommodating additional 
interesting attractions, yet they are no- 
ticeably absent. There is nothing to en- 
courage visitors to return to Mammoth 
Cave again and again. From 1945 
through 1956, Mammoth Cave yielded a 
net profit in excess of $500,000. If this 
amount had been reinvested in develop- 
ing proper park facilities, instead of 
being used as a financial cushion for the 
concession’s entire operation, Mammoth 
Cave today would have the facilities and 
program to attract, to entertain, and to 
satisfy its visitors. 

One can get many reasons for this 
unique and strange corporation when 
one talks with some of the park people. 
However, the real reason is best ex- 
plained by quoting from a memorandum 
which Mr. Newton B. Drury, Director of 
National Park Service, forwarded to Sec- 
retary Harold Ickes on February 3, 1941, 
from which I quote: 

Consideration has been given from time to 
time to the possibility of Government opera- 
tion of the facilities for the accommodation 
of the public in the areas under the National 
Park Service. We now have several Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities, Including those in 
Mammoth Cave, for which we will soon have 
to find operators. 

With your approval, I would like to at- 
tempt to organize a nonprofit distributing 
corporation, working under strict business 
management and control, with a capital 
structure obtained through donation of 
funds, If successful, this would provide a 
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means for a concession operation which, 
while not strictly governmental, would have 
substantially all the advantages of such a 
type of operation with few, if any, of the 
disadvantages, 


Mr. Drury then goes on to outline the 
proposed corporation setup and ends 
with this sentence: 

If you approve of the above plan, a report 
of progress will be made to you from time to 
time. 


Secretary Ickes approved the plan on 
February 7, 1941, and shortly thereafter 
the National Park Concessions got un- 
der way. In other words, the only au- 
thority for this most unusual organiza- 
tion was the approval of Secretary 
Harold Ickes. The Congress of the 
United States, the General Accounting 
Office, and the Bureau of the Budget 
were quietly bypassed. Is this thwart- 
ing the usual governmental procedure 
that Mr. Drury had in mind when he 
said in the above-quoted memorandum 
“while not strictly governmental, would 
have substantially all the advantages of 
this type of operation with few, if any, 
of the disadvantages”? 

Before proceeding further, I point out 
that Mr. Conrad Wirth, the present Di- 
rector of the National Park Service, in- 
herited this operation. National Park 
Concessions, Inc., is a creature of the 
Ickes administration when Mr. Ickes was 
Secretary of the Interior. While Mr. 
Wirth is not responsible for its origin, I 
am sure he is thoroughly familiar with 
this operation and has assumed a cer- 
tain responsibility for its continuance. 
The lead article in this month’s National 
Geographic magazine, written by Mr. 
Conrad Wirth, states that the National 
Park Service does not conduct the busi- 
nesses of the various parks. I cannot 
reconcile this statement with the facts 
concerning the operations of National 
Park Concessions, Inc. 

The appointed directors of the Na- 
tional Park Concessions, Inc., are now 
making an effort to negotiate a new 20- 
year contract, despite the fact that the 
present contract has 4 to 5 years to run. 
It is reported that the new contract has 
many features which would make it even 
more difficult to dissolve this operation 
in future years. On paper it is difficult 
to see why a contract really means much 
to the directors of the National Park 
Concessions, Inc. The directors do not 
receive compensation and all benefits un- 
der the contract ultimately revert to the 
Federal Government. 

The directors do not intend that Mam- 
moth Cave shall fare any better in the 
future, under the proposed 20-year con- 
tract, than it has in the past. The pro- 
gram of future expansion, to be part of 
the new application for the 20-year con- 
tract, indicates that only 20 percent of 
the total future expenditures for expan- 
sion will be expended at Mammoth Cave, 
despite the fact that Mammoth Cave 
contributes practically all the profit to 
the corporation. 

To use Mammoth Cave to absorb the 
losses of park operations throughout the 
United States that are controlled by Na- 
tional Park Concessions, is grossly unfair 
to the people of Kentucky. The whole 
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scheme is foreign to our way of doing 
things in this country; and the corpora- 
tion should certainly be dissolved, and 
should be taken over by private enter- 
prise. The Hoover Commission investi- 
gated this operation, and made the fol- 
lowing recommendations in May 1955: 
Recommendation No. 16: 


(a) That the National Park Service at- 
tempt to secure the dissolution of the Na- 
tional Park Concessions, Inc., and the trans- 
fer of its assets to the National Park Service. 

(b) That the National Park Service lease 
or sell the facilities now operated by Na- 
tional Park Concessions, Inc., to others to be 
operated as is done in other national parks. 

(c) That if the facilities are so uneconomic 
that they cannot be leased or sold, the Na- 
tional Park Service make a review to deter- 
mine if they should be closed, 


In the area there are several persons 
who would be tremendously interested in 
operating the Mammoth Cave concession, 
and who are capable to operate it. Op- 
eration by a private-enterprise group of 
local people who are interested in pro- 
moting Mammoth Cave in my opinion is 
the only way to correct the downward 
trend in the number of visitors to the 
park. In all of our great national parks, 
other than those operated by National 
Park Concessions, Inc., private enter- 
prise has done an excellent job; and there 
is no reason to believe that the same 
excellent type of operation cannot be 
found for Mammoth Cave. If the Na- 
tional Park Service will not consider the 
use of private enterprise, then it should 
openly admit that the National Park 
Concessions, Inc., is a Government- 
controlled corporation, and the Park 
Service should, in fact, change the cor- 
poration to a Government organization, 
thereby bringing to the employees of Na- 
tional Park Concessions, Inc., the bene- 
fits which usually accrue to Government 
employees. This would also give the 
Congress of the United States and the 
Bureau of the Budget a chance to par- 
ticipate in the operations of the National 
Park Concessions, Inc. The present 
type of operation denies Congressional 
and budgetary review. 

Mr. President, I have been assured 
that the Secretary of the Interior will 
undertake a complete review of the entire 
matter before he gives further consid- 
eration to an extension of the contract 
of National Park Concessions. I urge 
that most serious consideration be given 
to immediate dissolution of this enter- 
prise, as recommended by the Hoover 
Commission. 

In conclusion, again I should like to 
make it quite clear that although the 
Mission 66 program contains provision 
for improvements for Mammoth Cave in 
an inadequate amount, the attraction’s 
principal source of distress is rooted in 
the administrative practices of National 
Park Concessions, which utilizes Mam- 
moth Park profits to finance its other 
operations, but apparently gives no 
thought to the survival of one of Ken- 
tucky’s greatest scenic attractions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the newspaper editorial and the 
article to which I have referred. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
of April 29, 1958] 


Way SHOULD MAMMOTH CAVE BE A STEPCHILD 
IN THE PARK FAMILY? 


We hope Representative WILLIAM H. 
NaTCHER will lead a lively crusade which this 
newspaper and a lot of irate Kentuckians 
can join. The cause we want to fight for is 
fair treatment for Mammoth Cave by the 
National Park Service. 

Mr. NatcHer is the natural leader for this 
campaign, since his district runs down to 
the cave country. He said in Washington 
the other day that the $3.5 million the Park 
Service plans to spend on Mammoth Cave 
in the next 10 years is not nearly enough. 
He calls it asinine. Other parks are to get 
3 and 4 times that much. The Park Service 
is not going to get away with such treat- 
ment of Mammoth Cave, he vows. 

That’s the kind of talk we like to hear, 
and we hope for a lot more of it. 

IT IS UNIQUE 

Mammoth Cave is a unique attraction, one 
that has a remarkably strong appeal for 
children and for their elders, too. It is 
located much nearer the population center 
of the country than any of the other 29 
national parks. It is a natural for the tour- 
ists who swarm in increasing numbers acroes 
the face of the Nation. 

Yet Mammoth Cave has been losing ground 
by comparison with other national parks. It 
is not fair to compare attendance figures 
with those for such a park as Great Smoky, 
which has 10 times the area of our cave 
park, and which draws nearly 3 million 
visitors a year without an admission fee. 

The 450,000 a year attendance at Mam- 
moth Cave, however, is unreasonably small. 
What's more, the cave park was 15th in at- 
tendance in the national system in 1953, 
but last year it had dropped to 18th. 

What is causing Mammoth Cave to lose 
ground by comparison with other national 
tourist attractions? We are convinced that 
the answer lies in the Federal program. Some 
improvements have been made since the park 
was taken over in 1941, but they have been 
too slow and too small. 


NEEDED: MORE FACILITIES 


What is really needed is a program of 
recreation for the attractive surface area of 
the park. It is pretty, but there is very little 
to do there. Visitors can’t stay in the cave 
all the time, fascinating as it is. Many who 
come out would like to swim, but the Green 
River is too dangerous in that neighborhood, 
and there is nowhere else to go. 

A large swimming pool would be the best 
surface attraction. There should also be fa- 
cilities for other sports and games. This kind 
of program would hold families in the park 
for a week, instead of letting them get away 
after a 1-day visit to the cave. 

Mammoth Cave has been held back for 
years by confusion and argument over the 
private caves that exist within the park area. 
Now, Mr. NaTcHER insists, these caves can be 
bought and the title cleared without further 
difficulty. The deal could be financed by 
revenue bonds, and the bonds could now be 
sold, he asserts. 

A MATTER OF RIGHT 

Kentucky has every right to expect Wash- 
ington to run an active program at Mam- 
moth Cave, with some imagination and drive 
about it. Kentuckians provided more than 
$2 million for the original purchase, and 
gave the property to the Federal Government. 
Since that time, it has not been promoted 
as strenuously or as effectively as our own 
State park system. 
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The National Park Service’s famous 
project 66, its long-range plan for the com- 
ing decade, offers a chance to make up for 
the comparative neglect of Mammoth Cave. 
It is true that the budget calls for about 
$350,000 a year to be spent at the park during 
that period, but less than that amount was 
spent there during the entire period from 
1942 through 1956, while other parks were 
being handsomely daveloped. Moreover, 
other parks are getting up to a million dollars 
a year under project 66. 

It would be plain good business for the 
Government to step up its Mammoth Cave 
operation. The park has been carefully run, 
and has been turning back a surplus of some 
$50,000 a year from operating revenues. Its 
tourist potential is so great that improve- 
ments would soon pay for themselves. Buy- 
ing the private caves and installing a swim- 
ming pool would seem the logical first steps. 
After that should come a lively promotion 
program that would give Mammoth Cave 
its rightful place as one of the true wonders 
of the world. 

Action of that kind will only come as a 
result of energetic pressure in Washington. 
We hope Representative Narcuer will apply 
the heat and keep it burning. The proper 
development of Mammoth Cave would be a 
major accomplishment for all of Kentucky, 
and incidentally a favor to the National Park 
Service itself, by forcing attention to a 
neglected asset. 

[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
of April 27, 1958] 


NATCHER SAYS MONEY EARMARKED FOR CAVE 
PARK Is Too LITTLE, “ASININE” 
(By Robert Clark) 

WASHINGTON, April 26—Pointing to the 
approximate sum of $3,500,000 the National 
Park Service expects to spend on Mammoth 
Cave National Park during the 10-year Mis- 
sion 66 program, the park’s neighbor, Rep- 
resentative WILLIAM H. NatcHer, Bowling 
Green Democrat, has this to say: 

„They're not going to get by with any 
$3,500,000. That's asinine.” 

NATCHER, whose hometown is only a few 
miles from Mammoth Cave, sits on the pow- 
erful House Appropriations Committee. He 
considers the amount earmarked for this 
national park much too low—and his ideas 
on how National Park Service money should 
be spent can be an important factor in the 
future of the cave. 

For Mammoth Cave, the National Park 
Service predicts 773,000 visitors a year by 
1966. However, at the present its popular- 
ity rate is slipping, even though it is an 
outstanding scenic attraction, lying close to 
the population center of America. 

Attendance figures show that Mammoth 
Cave in 1953 ranked 15th among the 29 in- 
dividual national parks in number of visi- 
tors. In 1956, it dropped to 16th place. Last 
year, it ranked 18th with its 450,181 visi- 
tors—which is about the yearly average 
since it hit its record high of 499,416 in 1953. 

SMOKIES LEAD LIST 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park, lo- 
cated between Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina, led the list in 1957 with 2,943,732 
visitors. 

In addition to his scoffing at the sum pro- 
posed to be spent by National Park Service 
on Mammoth Cave improvements. Repre- 
sentative NATCHER brought up another mat- 
ter that he and National Park Service agree 
is quite important in the park’s development. 

There is no longer any reason, NATCHER 
said, to delay the purchase of Great Onyx 
and Crystal Caves. 

These two privately owned and displayed 
caves are inside the park boundaries, and 
if purchased would become part of the na- 
tional park. Their presence in the park has 
been a source of much perplexity to visitors. 


C 
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“ Narener and former Senator Earle C. 
Clements were instrumental in getting Con- 
gress to act on this matter in 1954. 

The State was to buy the caves (issuing 
bonds to pay for them), and transfer the 
title to Uncle Sam, 

Purchase contracts were signed for the 
440 acres (plus 175 acres of cave rights), at 
& price of about $580,000. 

But then a question arose as to whether 
the State should retain title to the property 
through the life of the bonds. And there 
was also some question about a clear title to 
the property. 

Finally, no one could be found to buy the 
bonds. 

The Park Service knows of no action that 
has been taken on the matter since. 

But, said NatcHer, the path is now clear. 

ent was reached, he explained, that 
the State would hold the property until the 
bonds were paid off, then turn over the caves 
to the United States. The Government, in 
turn, would reserve money from Mammoth 
Cave Park receipts to meet the bond pay- 
ments. 

And any doubt about the title to the prop- 
erty was cleared up. 

“I believe that since the various difficulties 
in the way have been resolved, the bonds can 
now be sold.“ NATCHER said. 

Under Mission 66, the National Park Serv- 
ice is to spend $147,500,000 for better roads, 
campgrounds, buildings, and other improve- 
ments in the whole national park system. 
The system means 181 areas, of which the 
29 individual national parks are part, 

Of this, Mammoth Cave would get $3,- 
572,000, to be exact. 


LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


However, Park Service Director Conrad L. 
Wirth adds $2,158,000 to this figure. It is 
for the year 1967 and an indefinite period 
after that, In other words, it is not strictly 
within the Mission 66 program, but is con- 
sidered part of a long-range improvement 

Ogram. 

Howard R. Stagner, assistant chief of the 
Mission 66 staff, acknowledged that other 
parks will get much bigger sums. For ex- 
ample, Rocky Mountain in Colorado will get 
$9 million— mostly for roads—and Great 
Smoky about $11 million. 

But, said Stagner of the program for 
Mammoth Cave, “this is what we think, from 
a practical standpoint, we can get done.“ 

And Wirth said: “We have laid out the 
park for development the way it should be 
developed, and we feel we have a good plan. 
This will put Mammoth Cave National Park 
in as good condition as any other park, and 
in condition to meet its anticipated visitor 
load.” 

Natcher says the 53,000-acre park—bought 
with more than $2 million of Kentucky 
money and donated to Uncle Sam in 1941— 
should have more Federal development than 
is now planned. 

He says Mammoth Cave for several years 
has been living within its income, and turn- 
ing back $36,000 to $54,000 annually to the 
Federal Government. 

NPS Chief Engineer Paul M. Miller—who 
knows Mammoth Cave well and was on its 
staff in 1931 and 1932—and Stagner noted 
that only $300,000 was spent for permanent 
improvements by the Government from 1942 
through 1956. 

Now, in contrast, $3,572,000 will be spent 
in 10 years—and $1,040,000 of this in the 
3 fiscal years 1956-57 through 1958-59. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE 
CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
ACT 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 

Cuarx in the chair). The Senator from 

Delaware is recognized. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Green Morton 
Allott Hayden Mundt 
Anderson Hennings Murray 
Barrett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Beall Hill O'Mahoney 
Bennett Hoblitzell Payne 
Bricker Holland Potter 
Bridges Hruska Proxmire 
Bush Humphrey Purtell 
Butler Ives Revercomb 
Byrd Jackson Robertson 
Capehart Javits Russell 
Carlson Jenner Saltonstall 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, N. J Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Church Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Clark Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Kerr Sparkman 
Cotton Knowland Stennis 
Curtis Langer Symington 
Dirksen Lausche Talmadge 
Dougias Magnuson Thurmond 
Dworshak Malone Thye 
Ellender Mansfield Watkins 
Ervin Martin,Iowa Wiley 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Williams 
Frear McCielian Yarborough 
Fulbright McNamara Young 
Goldwater Monroney 

Gore Morse 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr, Jorpan], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], end the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] are 
absent on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CASE] 
and the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] are absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mor- 
TON in the chair). A quorum is present. 

Mr. WILLIAMS obtained the floor. 


“CONGRESSIONAL GRAVY TRAIN” 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, when only eight Members of the 
Senate were present on the floor, with 
no prior quorum call, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JoHNsSTON] made a 
rather bitter attack upon me personally, 
and took exception to certain statements 
which I had made last week about his 
pet pension bill which at that time had 
been labeled as a “Congressional gravy 
train.” 

I might say before beginning today, 
Mr. President, I have agreed to refer to 
the measure, out of deference to my col- 
league, as a Johnston antirecession meas- 
ure. 

After the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jonnston] finished speak- 
ing yesterday, I took the floor for re- 
buttal. Recognizing the lack of attend- 
ance, I first called for a quorum since I 
wanted the full membership of the Sen- 
ate to have an opportunity to hear the 
discussion so that they could decide for 
themselves which one of us knew what 
he was talking about. I was unable to 
obtain the quorum of the Senate yester- 
day because of a previous notice having 
been given by the leadership that no 
votes were to be taken; and, therefore, 
many Members of the Senate had already 
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left either for their offices or to fill pre- 
vious engagements. 

I therefore deferred my rebuttal and 
served notice to the senior Senator from 
South Carolina and to the Senate that I 
would reply to the remarks of the senior 
Senator from South Carolina today, after 
again calling for a quorum. 

A quorum of the Senate has been es- 
tablished, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina is present; therefore, I shall now 
reaffirm my earlier description of the 
bill, and I shall point out what the cost 
would be if the provisions of the bill were 
extended to all employees under the 
civil service system. 

I shall point out the glaring inequities 
as to benefits with respect to ourselves 
and all Congressional employees, as com- 
pared with the benefits which are being 
offered to other Government employees. 

I shall also restate very emphatically, 
notwithstanding the denial of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, that the bill, 
H. R. 4640, as reported by the committee, 
if enacted, would have given some preš- 
ent Members of Congréss pensions higher 
than their present salaries. 

I shall incorporate the bill itself in the 
Recorp, plus an analysis of the bill as 
prepared by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, along with a letter from Mr, Ells- 
worth, the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, supporting my previous 
analysis as well as the remarks I made on 
May 6 and those remarks which I shall 
make today. 

I shall yield to any Member at any time 
during this discussion and particularly 
invite the senior Senator from South 
Carolina to interrupt at any point in 
which he disagrees or wishes to take ex- 
ception to what I am saying. 

In submitting these documentary re- 
ports in support of my analysis and 
earlier charges concerning the bill, I 
shall stick to facts only. I refuse to 
engage with any Senator in a name- 
calling contest. 

My sole purpose in speaking today is 
to keep the record straight and to pre- 
vent the passage of a bill, which has 
been exposed as being so fantastic that 
even its supporters are today ashamed 
to vote for it as reported. 

The sponsor of the bill himself now 
brags about how he wants to improve 
the bill with certain amendments. Cer- 
tainly no type of amendment offered to 
pr bill could make it any worse than 

Yesterday my colleague, the senior 
Senator from South Carolina, com- 
plained that the bill had been unfairly 
attacked, and he boasted that on April 
17 he had offered an amendment which 
would have put some limitation on the 
amount any Member could have drawn 
upon retirement. I invite the attention 
of the Senators to the fact that the bill 
H. R. 4640 can be found on page 8 of 
the Calendar of the United States Sen- 
ate, listed as Calendar No. 1459, H. R. 
4640, having been reported April 1, 1958. 
On the 1st day of April, 1958, the bill 
was reported to the United States 
Senate. 

Two days after the bill had been re- 
ported, after I had seen a copy I filed 
an objection with the official Calendar 
Committee of the Senate, and I served 
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notice that the bill should not pass on 
the Consent Calendar, but that I would 
oppose it when it was brought up for 
consideration. 

It was not until 14 days after my ob- 
jection had been filed, and 17 days after 
the bill had been reported by the chair- 
man of the committee, that he filed his 
first amendment, but this was not until 
after he knew that the bill was not 
going through on greased skids, as he 
originally planned. 

Two additional amendments which 
were filed by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, which he said would bring the 
bill further into line, were filed on May 
6, 1958. By some strange coincidence, 
May 6 was also the date when I de- 
nounced the bill on the floor of the 
Senate, and I think at that time effec- 
tively killed the bill so far as any fu- 
ture consideration is concerned. 
Whether he submitted his amendments 
a few minutes before I spoke on May 6 
or after I spoke, I will let him debate; 
but the fact remains that the amend- 
ments were not printed and on the 
desks of Senators until the following 
day. He began submitting amend- 
ments only after his pet pension plan 
came into trouble. 

I wish to make it very clear that I 
shall in no way attempt to answer the 
slurring remarks, name calling, and 
other diversionary tactics resorted to 
yesterday by the Senator from South 
Carolina, the sponsor of the bill, in his 
remarks. 

I have the facts to support my case. 
When one has the facts, one does not 
have to resort to name calling or other 
diversionary tactics for defense. 

Furthermore, I learned very early in 
life that when one takes candy away 
from a spoiled baby, one can expect him 
to bawl; and I frankly confess that when 
I blocked the passage of the bill I took 
a great deal of candy away from the 
sponsors and supporters of the proposed 
legislation; and no amount of wailing 
or name calling will persuade me to re- 
verse my objection to this indefensible 
proposal. 

I challenge any Member of the Sen- 
ate, during my remarks, or after I have 
concluded, to deny anything I shall have 
said. I shall be glad to yield to any 
Senator at any time and to answer any 
questions. As evidence of my complete 
confidence in my case is my offer that 
I will yield to any Member of the Sen- 
ate for any question which any Member 
wishes to raise concerning my report at 
any time, either during my remarks or 
after they have been completed. 

I particularly invite the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JoHnston], the 
chairman of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, and the sponsor of 
the bill, which we have agreed to call the 
Johnston antirecession measure from 
now on, to interrupt me for any question 
which he wishes to raise with respect to 
what I am saying. 

I proceed now to document my case. 
First, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks House bill 4640, as it 
was reported from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service on April 1, 
1958. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 12 (d) of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act (5 U. S. C., 
sec. 2262 (d)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) Any present or former employee or 
Member shall be paid the voluntary con- 
tribution account, provided application for 
payment is filed with the Commission prior 
to receipt of any additional annuity, but 
such account shall not in any case include 
interest beyond date of payment. Such in- 
dividual shall thereafter be eligible to de- 
posit additional sums under this section 
only if he again becomes subject to this 
act after a separation from the service of 
more than 3 calendar days.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this act shall take effect as of 
October 1, 1956. 

Sec, 3. (a) The Civil Service Retirement 
Act is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 1 (3) is amended by inserting 
the words “or Member” after the word “em- 
ployee,” and by striking out the words “or 
a member separated before he has completed 
5 years of member service.” 

(2) Section 3 (f) is amended by inserting 
after the word “employee” the words “or 
Member.” 

(3) Section 3 (h) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(h) No period of service which is used 
in the computation of the annuity of any 
employee or Member under any provision 
of this act shall be used in the computation 
of an annuity of such employee or Member 
under any other provision of this act.” 

(4) Section 4 (a) is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end of the first 
sentence a comma and the following: “ex- 
cept that after June 30, 1958, the amount of 
such deduction in the case of a Congres- 
sional employee shall be 744 percent of such 
basic salary.” 

(5) The table in section 4 (c) is amended 
by inserting after the word “Employee” the 
words “Service (other than Congressional 
employee service)”, by inserting after the 
matter relating to employees the following: 


“Congressional employee service: 


2322 August 1, 1920, to June 30, 1926 
3% ~.-.. July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1942 
8 July 1. 1942, to June 30, 1948 
Pasakan July 1, 1948, to October 31, 1956 
614 November 1. 1956, to June 30, 1958 
N After June 30, 1958”, 


and by striking out the words “Member for.” 

(6) Section 6 (e) is amended by inserting 
after the word “employee” the words “or 
Member”. 

(7) Section 6 (f) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(f) Any Member or any Congressional 
employee eligible for an annuity under sec- 
tion 9 (b) who attains the age of 60 years and 
completes 10 years of service shall, upon sep- 
aration from the service, be paid an annuity 
computed as provided in section 9. Any 
Member or any Congressional employee eligi- 
ble for an annuity under section 9 (b) who 
attains the age of 55 years and completes 30 
years of service shall, upon separation from 
the service, be paid an annuity computed as 
provided in section 9. Any Member or any 
Congressional employee eligible for an an- 
nuity under section 9 (b) who completes 
25 years of service, or who attains the age 
of 50 years and completes 20 years of service, 
shall, upon separation from the service 
(other than by expulsion in the case of a 
Member, and other than by removal for 
cause on charges of misconduct or delin- 
quency in the case of an employee), be paid 
an annuity computed as provided in section 
9.” 

(8) Section 7 (a) is amended by striking 
out the words “Member service’’ and insert- 
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me in lieu thereof the words “civilian serv- 
ce”, 

(9) Section 8 (b) is amended by striking 
out the words “Member service” in the first 
sentence thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “civilian service”; and by striking 
out the last sentence thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “Any Member 
or any Congressional employee eligible for 
an annuity under section 9 (b) who is sep- 
arated from the service after completing 10 
or more years of Member or Congressional 
employee service, or any combination there- 
of, may be paid an annuity beginning at 
the age of 60 years computed as provided 
in section 9.” 

(10) Section 9 (a) is amended by inserting 
after the word “employee” wherever it ap- 
pears the words “or Member” and by insert- 
ing after “Provided,” the following: “That 
the annuity of an employee who has had 
Member or Congressional employee service 
on or after the date of enactment of this 
proviso, and who has had deductions with- 
held from his salary or made deposit cover- 
ing his last 5 years of civilian service, shall 
be (1) 2% percent of the average salary 
multiplied by his Member or Congressional 
employee service and so much of his mili- 
tary service as was performed subsequent to 
the beginning and prior to the end of his 
Member or Congressional employee service, 
plus (2) 1% percent of the average salary 
multiplied by so much of the remainder of 
his total service as does not exceed 5 years, 
plus (3) 13 percent of the average salary 
multiplied by so much of the remainder of 
his total service as exceeds 5 years but does 
not exceed 10 years, plus (4) 2 percent of the 
average salary multiplied by so much of the 
remainder of his total service as exceeds 10 
years: Provided further,”. 

(11) The first sentence in section 9 (b) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The annuity of a Congressional em- 
ployee retiring under this act shall, if he so 
elects at the time his annuity commences, 
be 21% percent of the average salary multi- 
plied by the total service.” 

(12) Section 9 (b) is amended by striking 
out clause (1) of the second sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: (1) 
has had at least 5 years of Member or Con- 
gressional employee service, or combina- 
tion thereof,” by inserting after the word 
“employee” in clause (3) of such sentence 
the words “or Member, and by inserting be- 
fore the colon in the second sentence the 
words: “or retires for disability or dies while 
serving as a Congressional employee or 
Member.” 

(13) Section (9) (c) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c) The annuity of a Member retiring un- 
der this act shall, if he so elects at the time 
his annuity commences, be 214 percent of 
the average salary multiplied by the total 
service. This subsection shall not apply un- 
less the Member (1) has had at least 5 
years of Member service or Congressional em- 
Ployee service, or combination thereof, and 
(2) has had deductions withheld from his 
salary or made deposit covering his last 5 
years of clyllian service, In no case shall the 
annuity of a Member retiring under section 
7 be less than (A) 40 percent of the average 
salary or (B) the sum obtained under this 
subsection after increasing his Member serv- 
ice by the period elapsing between the date 
of separation and the date he attains the 
age of 60 years, whichever is the lesser, but 
this provision shall not increase the annuity 
of any survivor.” 

(14) Section 9 (d) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(d) The annuity as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, for an employee retiring under section 
6 (b) or 6 (d) shall be reduced by one- 
twelfth of 1 percent for each full month not 
in excess of 60, and one-sixth of 1 percent 
for each full month in excess of 60, such 
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employee is under the age of 60 years at the 
date of separation.” 

(15) Section 10 (c) of such act is amend- 
ed by striking out “If an employee dies 
after completing at least 5 years of civilian 
service, or a Member dies after completing 

- at least 5 years of Member service“, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “If an 
employee or a Member dies after completing 
at least 5 years of civilian service.” 

(16) Section 10 (d) is amended by strik- 
ing out “If an employee dies after com- 
pleting 5 years of civilian service or a Mem- 
ber dies after completing 5 years of Mem- 
ber service” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “If an employee or a Mem- 
ber dies after completing at least 5 years 
of civilian service”. 
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(17) Section 10 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection as fol- 
lows: 

“(f) In case a Congressional employee eli- 
gible for annuity under section 9 (b), who 
is separated from service with title to a 
deferred annuity under this act after the 
date of enactment of this subsection, shall 
die before having established a valid claim 
for annuity and is survived by a wife or 
husband to whom married at date of sepa- 
ration, such surviving wife or husband (1) 
shall be paid an annuity equal to one-half 
of the deferred annuity of such employee 
beginning the first day of the month fol- 
lowing the death of such employee and 
terminating upon the death or remarriage 
of such surviving wife or husband, or (2) 
may elect to receive a lump sum credit in 
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lieu of annuity if such wife or husband is 
the person who would be entitled to the 
lump sum credit and files application there- 
for with the commission prior to the award 
of such annuity.” 

(b) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall not apply in the case of em- 
ployees or Members retired or otherwise 
separated prior to the date of enactment of 
this act. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Next, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record an analysis of this bill, as pre- 
pared by the Civil Service Commission. 

There being no objection, the analy- 
sis was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Present Civil Service Retirement Act compared with 8 contained in sec. 3 of H. R. 4840 as reported by the Senate Committee on 


Post Office and Civil Service (Rept. No. 1433) 
Congressional employee Member 
Item Regular employee 
Present law Proposed Present law Proposed 
1. Rate of contribu- | 634 percent 1 percent... 744 percent 734 percent Same as present law. 
ns. 
2. Minimum require- | 5 years’ civilian service. 5 years as Congressional em- | 5 years as Congressional em- | 5 years’ Member service . 5 years as Member or Con- 
8 lor ployee. pores or Member or com- gressional employee or 
title combination, 
fanluding dis- Last 11 months of service as | Last 11 months may be as 
ability and Congressional employee. congressional employee or 
survivor pro- Member or combination. 
tect á 11 months’ requirement 
watved in event of dis- 
ability or death as Con- 
ee employee or 
7 Retirement contributions | Same as present law.........| Retirement contributions | Retirement contributions 
for last 5 years of civilian for last 5 years of Member for last 5 years of civilian 
service service. service, 

If not qualified as Congres- | Same as present law. . . . If not qualified as Member, | If not qualified as Member, 
sional employee, require- no annuity title based on requirements are same as 
ments are same as for Separation from Member for regular employee, 

3. Method of t (or 1 t pl 2 decent e 27 t of high 5 Pore tesa t of high 5 24 t of high 5 
el of com- percent (or 1 percent plus reent of high 5 average | 234 percent oi average rcont of high 5 average of hig! 1 
puting annuity. * of high 5 average sal- salary multiplied by years salary multiplied by all salary multiplied by years Salary m multiplied by all 


4. Maximum 
annuity. 

& Eligibility for 
retirement, 


ary multiplied by 5 years 
of service; and 

1% percent (or 1 percent plus 
$25) of high 5 average sal- 
ary multiplied by years of 
sree between 5 and 10; 


2 — (or 1 percent plus 
25) of high 5 average sal- 
ary multiplied by years of 
service over 10. 
Nore.—Bill would pro- 
vide for r With 

Member or Congressional 

employee service on or after 

enactment date and retiro- 
ment contributions for last 

5 years—2}4 percent of high 

5 average salary multiplied 

by years of Member or Con- 

gressional employee service 
and military service per- 
aed gue after beginning of 
rior to end of Member 
eee employee 

— and 113 percent, 134 

percent, and 2 percent com- 

putation for all other service, 

80 percent of high 5 average 
salary. 

Age 60: 30 years — 

Age 62: 5 years 

Age 55: 30 years, reduced 
annuity. 

Age 50: 20 years. (involun- 
tary separation), reduced 
annuity. 

Any age: 25 years (involun- 
tary separation), reduced 
annuity, 

Any age: 5 years (deferred 
ame beginning at age 


Annuity reduced 7 A 2 
percent for each of 
months under 60, and by 
8 for each mont 

Refund of retirement deduc- 
tions with interest 


(no 
survivor protection), 


of military and Congres- 
sional employee service 
not exceeding 15; and 

1⁄4] reent of high 5 average 

salary multipl by years 

of other 2 not exceed- 
ing 5; a 

1% 88 rot gh average 
salary multiplied by years 
of other service 
5 and 10; and 

2 percent of high 5 average 
salary multiplied by years 
of other service over 10, 


between 


Same as regular employee 


Age 60: 30 years 

Age 62: 5 years 

Age 55: 30 years, reduced 
annuity. 

Age 50: 30 years 9 
tary „ 


Any age: 25 years (involun- 
tary separation), reduced 


annuity, 
Any ranks 5 years (deferred 
os beginning at age 


Same as regular employee 


Refund of retirement deduc- 
tions with interest (no 
survivor protection), 


years of service, 


ult y. 

8 505 2⁰ years (unless sep- 
an for cause), full an- 
nuity. 

Any age: 25 years (unless 


separated for cause), full 
annuity, 75 
Any age: 5 years (deferred 


5 bana at age 


Any age: 10 years (deferred 
annuity beginning at age 


600. 
No reduction 


Survivor annuity to widow 
or widower, or refund of 
retirement 
with interest. 


deductions 


of Member and creditable 
military service; and 

214 S porosot of high 5 average 

ary multiplied by years 

of Congressional employee 

Papa not exceeding 15; 


a 

134 percent of high 5 average 
salary multiplied by years 
8 3 service not exceed - 
n 

1% Sher r high 5 average 

multiplied by years 

of "other service. between 
5 and 10; and 

2 percent of high 5 average 
salary multiplied by years 
of other service over 10. 


80 percent of final salary... . 
Age 60: 10 years............ 


Age 0: 120 years (involun- 
tary separation), reduced 
annuity. 

Any age: 25 years (involun- 
tary separation), reduced 
annuity, 

Any age: 5 years (deferred 
5 beginning at age 


Any age: 10 years (deferred 
annuity at age 


Same as regular employee... 


Survivor annuity to widow 
or widower, or refund of 


retirement deductions 
with in 


years of service, 


No maximum, 


Age 60: 10 years, 
Age 62: 5 years. 


y. 

Age 50: 775 years (unless sep- 
arated by expulsion), full 
annuity, 

Any age: 25 years (unless 

pena by expulsion), 
l annuity. 

any. age: 5 years (deferred 

uity beginning at age 


Any age: 10 years (deferred 
annuity beginning at age 


No reduction, 


Same 4s present law. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Next, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks an excerpt from today’s Senate 
Calendar, as it appears on the desk of 
each Senator, with particular emphasis 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Again I call attention 
to the fact that this bill was reported on 
the Senate calender 17 days before the 
senior Senator from South Carolina 
offered his first amendment, and that 
this was 14 days after I had registered 
objection. Unquestionably his intention 
was to squeeze the bill through the Sen- 
ate unnoticed and with no changes. 

Next, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks a letter 
addressed to me dated May 6, 1958, 
and signed by Mr. Harris Ellsworth, 
chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission in which Mr. Ellsworth con- 
firms the statement that the projected 
cost of the bill, if its benefits were to be 
extended to all civil service employees, 
would have been $830 million annually. 
That is exactly what I said in my re- 
marks the other day. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: This is in reply 
to your letter of May 5, requesting informa- 
tion regarding H. R. 4640. 

1. Assuming that the bill were extended 
to all employees under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement System: 

(a) The additional annual income of the 
retirement fund would be about $200 million 
($100 million from employees and $100 mil- 
lion from matching agency contributions), 
due to the increase in the deduction rate 
from 6½ percent to 7½ percent. 

(b) The estimated total increase in retire- 
ment cost would be about 944 percent of 
payroll, or $930 million annually. This in- 
cludes the additional 1 percent to be paid by 
employees, so that the additional cost to the 
Federal Government—including the addi- 
tional 1 percent to be paid by agencies— 
would be 814 percent of payroll, or $830 mil- 
lion per year. The increase in the unfunded 
liability would be $8.5 billion. These cost 
percentages are, of course, not applicable to 
the bill as reported, with the liberalized 
benefits limited to legislative employees and 
Members of Congress. 

(1) The increase in benefit payments dur- 
ing the first year would be materially less 
than the cost estimates given above. Initial 
increases in benefit payments resulting from 
liberalizations are no indications of true 
costs. 

(c) The amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by Senator JOHNSTON, limiting annui- 
ties to 80 percent of average salary (80 per- 
cent of final salary for Members of Congress) 
would result in a material saving, but in the 
short time available we are unable to furnish 
a firm estimate of the amount. The maxi- 
mum would affect all employees retiring 
with more than 32 years of service. In the 
fiscal year 1957, 32 percent of retiring em- 
ployees were in this category. The experi- 
ence in that year was undoubtedly high 


An act to amend the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act with respect to payments from 
voluntary contributions accounts, 
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on Calendar No. 1459, which shows that 
the bill was reported on April 1, 1958. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Apr. 1, 1958.— Mr. Johnston of South Carolina, 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
with amendments, (Rept. 1433.) 


because of the enactment of Public Law 854, 
but even in a norma! year the percentage of 
retiring employees with more than 32 years 
of service would be significant. 

(d) The proposed amendment providing 
for the refund of deductions in respect to 
service in excess of that required to produce 
the maximum annuity would, of course, re- 
duce the savings resulting from imposing the 
80 percent maximum, but, again, we are un- 
able to furnish a firm estimate. 

2. Following are several examples of the 
effect of H. R. 4640: 

(a) Member of Congress retiring January 
2, 1959, with 12 years of Member service and 
18 years of non-Member civilian service: 

Annuity under present law, $12,922. 

Annuity under H. R. 4640, $15,569. 

(b) Employees separated at age 50 with 25 
years of service and average salary of $10,000: 


Type of separation 


Type of computation and 
class of employee 


Volun- | Involun- 
tary tary 
Present law: 
Nonlegislative omployee 1 $4, 625 $3, 931 
Legislative employee, with 
legislative service of: 
4,144 
4, 356 
4, E69 
H.R 6, 250 


! Deferred annuities commencing at age 62; all other 
annuities commence at age 50, 

(c) Employee retiring with 46 years of 
service; final salary $22,500; average salary 
820,000: 


| | H. R. 4640 formula 
Class ofemployee Present 
law 


Without With 80 
80 percent percent 
maximum | maximum 
Nonlegislative. $23, 000 1$16, 000 
Legislative... 23, 000 1 16, 000 
Members of Co 23, 000 2 18, 000 


1 Deductions for last 14 years would be refunded. 

2 Deductions for last 10 years would be refunded. 

3. Coverage under the civil-service retire- 
ment system in December 1957 was 
2,097,000. This is about 90 percent of total 
paid civilian employment of the Federal 
Government (excluding postal Christmas as- 
sistants) in that month. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRIS ELLSWORTH, 
Chairman. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Iread now from my 
remarks of May 6, found in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for May 6, 1958, be- 
ginning on page 8132, near the bottom of 
the third column: 


I had no trouble obtaining from the Civil 
Service Commission an estimate of the cost 
of the bill if enacted. I asked Mr. Ells- 
worth, the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, what the provisions of the bill 
would cost if the benefits which are pro- 
posed to be received by the Members of 
Congress and the legislative employees were 
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extended to all civil-service employees and 
on the assumption of increasing for all the 
employee contribution rate to 7½ percent. 
Under the bill the contributions made by 
all the legislative employees and by the 
Members of Congress are changed to the 7 
percent rate. If this same formula of bene- 
fits were to be extended to all civil service 
employees on the same basis as this bill 
proposes for Members of Congress and Con- 
gressional employees the cost to the Federal 
Government would be—according to the 
estimate which has been made by the Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission—$830 
million a year over and above the cost of the 
present civil service retirement system. 


I now quote from the letter of May 6, 
1958, from Chairman Ellsworth, of the 
Civil Service Commission, to me, in sup- 
port of the statement which I made. 
The entire letter is incorporated in the 
Recorp. I shall read only an excerpt: 

Assuming that the bill were extended to 
all employees under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement System: 

* * * . * 

(b) The estimated total increase in re- 
tirement cost would be about 9% percent 
of payroll, or $930 million annually. This 
includes the additional 1 percent to be 
paid by employees, so that the additional 
cost to the Federal Government—including 
the additional 1 percent to be paid by 
agencies—would be 814 percent of payroll, 
or $830 million per year. The increase in 
the unfunded liability would be $8.5 bil- 
lion. These cost percentages are of course 
not applicable to the bill as reported, with 
the liberalized benefits limited to legislative 
employees and Members of Congress. 


That is exactly what I said in riy 
statement. The Commission projected 
the cost on the assumption that the ben- 
efits of the bill would be extended to all 
employees. Anyone who understands 
the English language could understand 
what I said upon that occasion. Not a 
single newspaper which reported my ad- 
dress made an error in that respect. 
There was no misunderstanding and 
the Senator from South Carolina knows 
that is true. I reiterate my willingness 
to yield to anyone who wishes to take 
exception to what I am saying. 

The letter also cites several hypo- 
thetical cases showing how the formula 
works, and demonstrating the disparity 
of benefits for Members of Congress and 
Congressional employees, as compared 
with regular civil-service employees. 

This letter contains a specific nota- 
tion confirming my statement that under 
the terms of the bill as reported by the 
committee it would be possible for a 
Member of Congress to draw a pension 
in excess of his present salary. 

I now reiterate my earlier statement, 
and one which has been most in contro- 
versy, to the effect that the bill is noth- 
ing less than a raid on the Federal Treas- 
ury for the benefit of Members of Con- 
gress and employees of Capitol Hill. It 
cannot be defended or justified. The 
bill would extend to certain Members of 
Congress, upon their retirement, pen- 
sions in excess of the salaries which they 
are now receiving. Does anyone wish 
me to yield at this time? I note the 
senior Senator from South Carolina is 
leaving the Senate Chamber. 

I next ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 
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excerpt from the Congressional retire- 
ment law, found on page 8 of Public Law 
854, 84th Congress, 2d session. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEFINITIONS 

Secrion 1. Wherever used in this act— 

(a) The term “employee” shall mean a ci- 
vilian officer or employee in or under the 
Government and, except for purposes of sec- 
tion 2, shall mean a person to whom this act 
applies. 

(b) The term “Member” shall mean the 
Vice President, a United States Senator, 
Representative in Congress, Delegate from a 
Territory, or the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico, and, except for purposes 
of section 2, shall mean a member to whom 
this act applies. 

(c) The term “Congressional employee” 
means an employee of the Senate or House 
of Representatives or of a committee of 
either House, an employee of a joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses, an elected officer 
of the Senate or House of Representatives 
who is not a Member of either House, the 
Legislative Counsel of the Senate and the 
Legislative Counsel of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the employees in their re- 
spective offices, an Official Reporter of De- 
bates of the Senate and a person employed 
by the Official Reporter of Debates of the 
Senate in connection with the performance 
of their official duties, a member of the Capi- 
tol Police force, an employee of the Vice 
President if such employee’s compensation is 
disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate, 
and an employee of a Member if such em- 
ployee’s compensation is disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. For the information 
of the Senate, I read paragraph (c) 
which indicates the type of employees 
covered by the terms of the bill. They 
are not necessarily limited to the cleri- 
cal help in our offices, or to Members 
of Congress, but include other types of 
employees at the Capitol 

(c) The term “Congressional employee” 
means an employee of the Senate or House 
of Representatives or of a committee of either 
House, an employee of a joint committee of 
the two Houses, an elected officer of the Sen- 
ate or House of Representatives who is not a 
Member of either House, the Legislative 
Counsel of the Senate and the Legislative 
Counsel of the House of Representatives and 
the employees in their respective offices, an 
Official Reporter of Debates of the Senate, 
and a person employed by the Official Re- 
porters of Debates of the Senate in connec- 
tion with the performance of their official 
duties, a member of the Capitol Police force, 
and employee of the Vice President if such 
employee’s compensation is disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate, and an employee of 
a Member if such employee's compensation 
is disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate or 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


I note that my friend from South 
Carolina is not present. He was present 
when I began. If he wishes to take ex- 
ception to what I am saying, it should 
be done at this time, because I intend 
to close this discussion once and for all. 
Now that we have effectively buried the 
bill, perhaps we can lay a wreath on its 
grave and let it rest in peace. 

I repeat the specific statement which 
I have previously made, that under the 
terms of the bill as it was reported from 
the committee and as it stood on the 
Senate Calendar for 17 days without any 
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amendments being suggested and for 14 
days after I suggested that I would ob- 
ject to it, the bill would provide pension 
benefits for certain Members of oe 
higher than their existing salari 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I listened to the Senator's 
remarks yesterday, and also today, with 
a great deal of interest. 

Icertainly wish to commend the Sena- 
tor wholeheartedly and to congratulate 
him upon the excellent work he has done 
in exposing the glaring and shocking 
weaknesses of the bill which, as he has 
said, was on the calendar for a long 
time. The Senator deserves the grati- 
tude of all of us for giving us a lesson 
in how not to legislate. We are accus- 
tomed and should be able to rely on 
committee reports, and we should be 
able to assume that when a bill comes 
to the floor with the unanimous ap- 
proval of a committee, or without oppo- 
sition, that it has been carefully con- 
sidered in committee and is worthy of 
the attention of the Senate. The bill, 
if it contained nothing more than some 
of the glaring errors which the Senator 
from Delaware has so ably pointed out, 
should never have come to the Senate 
calendar. 

I congratulate the Senator upon his 
persistence in insisting on the correct- 
ness of his position. I believe every 
Member of the Senate who is interested 
in sound and decent legislation owes a 
debt of gratitude to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. All 
Americans should be grateful for a man 
like the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware. I came to the Senate at the 
same time Senator WILLIAMS became a 
Member. I have observed his work over 
the years. He has carefully scrutinized 
proposed legislation as it appeared on 
the floor. In addition to that, he has 
gone far beyond the line of duty in order 
to protect the decency and high stand- 
ards that Americans should enjoy. If 
you were in the Army, my distinguished 
colleague, I feel that you would be deco- 
rated for performing duties beyond the 
line of duty. I wish to thank you, and 
I am mighty proud to have had my 
association with you in the Senate of 
the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I appreciate very 
much the remarks of the Senater from 
Pennsylvania and hope I can prove 
worthy of his confidence. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I wish to com- 
mend the Senator from Delaware for 
pointing out to the Senate these dis- 
crepancies in a measure which is on the 
calendar of the Senate and came up for 
consideration after the usual orderly 
procedure, but which apparently had 
not had the scrutiny and the combing 
which a bill of such magnitude should 
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have had. I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware if the 
bill was reported unanimously by the 
committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was the state- 
ment of the chairman of the committee 
that it had been reported unanimously. 
I have no reason to take exception to 
that statement of the chairman. It was 
reported, and no minority views were 
filed by the committee. Therefore I 
assume that his statement is correct. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. I wish to commend the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
for bringing this issue to the attention 
of the Senate. Certainly at this time, 
when we have a great deal of unem- 
ployment in certain parts of the country, 
if this bill had been allowed to be passed 
in Congress, we would have had what 
might be called a bundles for Con- 
gress” type of campaign. 

We are grateful to the Senator from 
Delaware for bringing the matter to the 
attention of the Senate. He has given 
the Senate the integrity it should have. 
We can well imagine what would have 
been said around the country if the bill 
had been allowed to pass. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Senator. 
I might say that one of the most srati- 
fying reactions I have had, after the bill 
Was exposed, was the overwhelming 
support of the membership of the Senate 
on both sides of the aisle, as the Mem- 
bers of the Senate repudiated any such 
principles as were embraced in the bill. 
I was very much encouraged by that 
support, and I am glad that we have 
put the bill in its final resting place. 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator has 
brought out the fact that this is not an 
antirecession bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I have always advocated a sound 
retirement system for Members of Con- 
gress and for all employees of Congress. 
However this proposed bill goes far 
afield, and if such benefits were extended 
to everyone in Government Service the 
cost would be $830 million annually. As 
the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission has pointed out, this extension 
would cost $830 million annually, and 
the taxpayers cannot stand that kind of 
expense. It is ridiculous. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I had the pleasure 
of working with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware on a Congressional 
retirement bill which was passed several 
years ago. I should like to correct one 
statement for the Record. Not all the 
members of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service were present at the 
committee meeting at which the bill was 
ordered reported. I am a member of 
the committee. In fact, I am the rank- 
ing majority member of the committee. 
Certainly I did not vote on the bill, be- 
cause I was not present when it was or- 
dered reported. In conjunction with the 
distinguished ranking Republican mem- 
ber, the Senator from Kansas (Mr. CARL- 
son), I indicated my objection to passage 
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of the bill by unanimous consent on the 
call of the calendar, so that it could be 
properly considered. I do not know how 
many members of the committee were 
present when the committee voted to 
report the bill, but I am sure that there 
were other members of the committee 
who were also absent. Unfortunately I 
was not able to be present, because I had 
to attend a meeting of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of 
which I am also a member, on the same 
day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma. I am glad to have his 
statement. I had unofficially understood 
that objections had been entered against 
the bill by both the Senator from Okla- 
homa and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Cartson]. However, in the absence of 
having that information confirmed and 
in view of the fact that the chairman of 
the committee stated the bill had been 
unanimously reported, I was not in a po- 
sition to challenge his statement. I am 
glad the Senator has insisted on straight- 
ening out the Recorp in that regard, and 
I hope the Senator from South Carolina 
will note this exception, because I be- 
lieve it should be clear in the RECORD 
that this bill was not reported and en- 
dorsed by the unanimous vote of the 
membership of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. It is well to 
have that fact established in the RECORD. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I assure the Sen- 
ator from Delaware that if the bill was 
discussed in committee, it was done when 
I was absent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I had heard that 
unofficially, as I say, but not being a 
member of the committee I was not in 
a position to challenge the statement of 
the chairman of the committee when 
he said that all the members of the com- 
mittee had agreed. I am glad the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma straightened out 
the Recor» in that regard. I remember 
that the Senator from Oklahoma took 
an active part in writing the original 
Retirement Act, and I congratulate him 
on the work he did and on his position 
through the years in doing his best in 
keeping the act sound. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I believe it was the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
and I, with 2 or 3 other Members of the 
Senate who prevented service down town 
from being credited by Members of Con- 
gress and Congressional employees, when 
staff members were first admitted to par- 
ticipation in the Congressional retire- 
ment fund. It took us several days of 
fighting to do that, and I am sure the 
Senator remembers that it was done on 
the basis that it was not proper to count 
30 years, say, in the civil service along 
with a few years in legislative service for 
retirement purposes on the basis of legis- 
lative employment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I did join the Senator from Okla- 
homa and a few others in resisting that 
attempt at that time. I am glad to have 
his statement here today and to find that 
both of us are still in agreement on the 
need of preventing a raid on the retire- 
ment system. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator said, I be- 
lieve, that under the bill an employee, on 
retirement, could receive more than he 
presently makes. How high does that 
percentage go, and was that fact ad- 
mitted by the chairman of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service at the 
time of the debate on the floor yesterday? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I will say that while 
it was not admitted by the chairman of 
the committee, it is a fact and it was con- 
firmed by the Chairman of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and admitted by every 
one else in the Senate. Anyone who 
analyzes the bill will come to the same 
conclusion, including the senior Senator 
from South Carolina. 

No one will now dispute that under the 
proposed bill in certain cases a man 
could retire with more pension than he 
now gets in salary. Of course that does 
not apply to every Member of Congress 
who retires, but only to those who have 
the requisite number of years of service. 
But there are Members of Congress who 
could get more than they receive in sal- 
ary if this bill were enacted as reported 
by the committee. I know of one in- 
stance in which the pension of a Member 
would be 117% percent over the existing 
salary. In another instance it would be 
115 percent. In still another instance it 
would be 112% percent. Without any 
fear of being contradicted, I say again 
that if the bill were enacted as reported 
by the committee, and as it remained on 
the Senate Calendar for 17 days without 
any of the sponsors proposing to modify 
it, and as it remained on the Senate Cal- 
endar for 14 days after the Senator from 
Oklahoma and others had said they were 
going to object to it, the bill did carry a 
provision which would have allowed that 
to be done. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think that all 
thoughtful Senators would condemn that 
type of legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am confident that 
they do. The best evidence of that is 
that once it was exposed the bill died. 

Mr. BUTLER. I served on the com- 
mittee of conference with the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] 2 or 3 years ago, when the 
most recent amendment to the Congres- 
sional pension plan was before Congress. 
In the conference, I think we arrived at 
a sane, sensible retirement program for 
the Senate. Certainly, there were no 
such bugs in that bill as appeared in this 
one. 

I congratulate the Senator from Dela- 
ware for calling this matter to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. I hope the bill will 
be defeated, as the Senator says it has 
already been. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Maryland. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I associate myself with 
Senators on both sides of the aisle in 
congratulating the Senator from Dela- 
ware, who has once again amply demon- 
strated that he has well earned the 
identification of watchdog of the public 
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purse. I have observed his activities in 
the Senate across the years as, with his 
strict conscience and his sharp pencil, 
he has saved the taxpayers untold mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Certainly, we who do not serve on the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice owe the Senator from Delaware a 
great debt of gratitude for his penetrat- 
ing capacity to find these flaws and to 
expose them. 

I am convinced that the bill in ques- 
tion has been permanently laid to rest 
because of the very constructive efforts 
of the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Together with the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
and other Senators who have watched 
the progress of the Congressional retire- 
ment plan, I had occasion about a month 
ago to check with the Civil Service Com- 
mission concerning this program as it 
affects Members of Congress. The re- 
tirement plan was hailed as a bonanza 
for Members of Congress at the time it 
was passed. At one time, when it had 
been passed without adequate discussion, 
it was repealed, after the Bundles for 
Congress campaign. Later, after thor- 
ough public discussion, it was included 
in the legislation for the reorganization 
of Congress. 

We have asked the Civil Service Com- 
mission that a separate accounting be 
kept for Members of Congress, so that 
we will know how the fund stands. I 
am happy to advise the Senator from 
Delaware that because of his vigilance 
and his insistence that additional pay- 
ments be made into the fund, after 12 
years’ experience under the plan, a mil- 
lion dollars more has now been paid into 
the fund than has been withdrawn. 

During the 12 years of the fund’s ex- 
istence, there have been several violent 
changes of party majorities in both the 
Senate and the House. Nevertheless, an 
adequate amount remains in the fund. 
If the amount were calculated on an ac- 
tuarial basis, with the consideration that 
the fund might some day be liquidated, 
with all benefits being paid out and 
without anything coming in, then the 
amount remaining would not properly 
be called a surplus. But we are keeping 
it on a cost basis with respect to what is 
coming in and what is being paid out. 

As I have said, during 12 years, with 
several violent upturns which caused 
many Members to leave Congress, there 
will be a million dollars more paid in 
than has been withdrawn. 

It appears that the amount in the 
fund has reached a rather stable condi- 
tion, because the amount has remained 
approximately the same for the past 
several years which I have checked. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 
That is why we must watch new pro- 
posals carefully. The fund must be kept 
solvent and kept at some degree where 
the benefits will be in line with the 
amounts contributed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
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Recorp an editorial entitled “More Bun- 
dies’ for Congress?” published in the 
Washington Daily News of May 9, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News 
of May 9, 1958] 
More “BUNDLES” ron CONGRESS? 

Back in 1941 Congress slipped through a 
bill to give itself pensions. The result was 
ohe of the most dramatic, and effective, 
demonstrations of public sarcasm we can 
remember. 

Thousands of taxpayers joined the “bun- 
dles for Congress” campaign, and the bill's 
sponsor said he was deluged with “crutches, 
old shoes, old pants, and dirty letters.“ 

The Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee has just stumbled in a bid for 
similar public uprising. Eagle-eyed Senator 
Joun J. Wr11ams, Republican, of Delaware, 
caught and blocked a bill to give Congress- 
men and their employees a whopping increase 
in ons. 

He called it a “Congressional gravy train”; 
said that if the same formula were applied 
to all Government employees it would cost 
the taxpayers $830 million a year. 

We have no objection to pensions; we like 
them—provided, of course, everybody under- 
stands how much they will cost and is willing 
to shell out to pay for them. 

But this bill was reported from the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, Senator 
Wit.taMs said, without hearings at all. Fur- 
thermore, there was no attempt to find out 
what it would cost. Senator OLIN D. JOHN- 
ston, of South Carolina, chairman of the 
committee, said it was reported unanimously. 

Senator JOHNSTON is the same man who 
held hearings and hearings and hearings on 
the bill to get the Post Office out of the red, 
and who still is the main barrier to enact- 
ment of that measure. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if no 
other Senator wishes me to yield on this 
particular matter or to raise any ques- 
tions about my analysis of this bill, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
join with my colleagues in compliment- 
ing the senior Senator from Delaware. 
I may say, based upon my 13 years as a 
Senator, that he is one of the most valued 
Members of the Senate. This is but one 
of a large number of instances when he 
has shown his diligence as a legislator 
and his capacity to protect the public 
interest. 

I know that not only Senators on both 
sides of the aisle, but also, I am certain, 
the people of the United States, who 
realize the importance of careful scru- 
tiny of proposed legislation, will feel that 
they owe a debt of gratitude to the senior 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I have 
been off the floor, attending a committee 
meeting, and did not hear the Senator 
from Delaware speak. I have noticed 
from the colloquy and the speeches which 
have been made on this subject on the 
last 2 or 3 occasions that my name has 
been mentioned and my opposition to it 
has been expressed. 

I wish to make it clear that I did ex- 
press my objection to the minority lead- 
ership as soon as the bill was reported, 
because I thought there were some pro- 
visions in the bill which should be 
studied further and clarified before the 
Senate took final action. I asked the 
minority leadership to withhold action 
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on the bill until that study had been 
made. P 

Last week I told the majority leader 
that I had made a study of the bill, and 
that there were parts of it which I 
thought should receive further study, 
and I urged that the bill not be taken 
up for consideration by the Senate until 
the subject had been studied further. 

What has now taken place demon- 
strates the inadvisability of amending a 
bill of this type or trying to rewrite it 
on the floor of the Senate, 

I simply wanted the Recorp to show 
that I objected to the consideration of 
the bill until after it had been studied 
further by the committee or had been 
amended. 


ATTACKS ON VICE PRESIDENT 
NIXON AND PARTY IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
American people, including Members of 
Congress, have been deeply shocked by 
the treatment accorded the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, his wife, and 
the members of his party who are in 
South America at the invitation of the 
governments of the several nations 
which he has visited. 

That. these attacks and demonstra- 
tions may be, and probably are, Com- 
munist-instigated attacks does not re- 
lieve the people or their governments of 
their share of the responsibility for this 
ungracious and un-Latin type of con- 
duct. 

The citizens of this Nation and the 
people of Latin American nations to the 
south have had friendly and historic ties. 
The people of Spanish and Latin de- 
scent are hospitable by nature and have 
a high regard for the host-guest rela- 
tionship. It is up to those people and 
their governments to show that the ac- 
tion of mob-rule and violence is not what 
they want the world to envision in pic- 
turing conditions in some of our neigh- 
boring countries in South America. 

I hope the people of South America 
and their governments will recognize 
-what a damaging effect such conduct 
could have upon what have been most 
pleasant relationships over the years. 

It is not only that such treatment has 
been accorded to the Vice President of 
the United States, who holds the second 
highest office in our land; it is conduct 
which we would not expect. to have di- 
rected against any other American public 
Official or citizen, or a citizen of any 
other land or any other government who 
might be visiting nations under condi- 
tions similar to those where they are 
present as guests of the Government. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I, 
too, have been shocked at the treatment 
accorded the Vice President of the United 
States in his goodwill tour through South 
America. It appears to me that what is 
developing is the result of a well-thought- 
out pattern of events which started in 
Montevideo and spread from there to 
Buenos Aires, then up into Lima, Peru, 
and now into the region of Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

I note that in the last several days 
there have been no demonstrations of 
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any consequence in Quito or Bogotá. No 
doubt that is because of the fact that 
the authorities in those areas have the 
situation well in hand. 

In my opinion there is no doubt that 
there is Communist inspiration behind 
this well-developed pattern. But I do 
not believe that is the entire answer to 
what has been happening in that part 
of the world. Neither do I think that 
one of the reasons for this state of un- 
easiness and for these shameful inci- 
dents is American trade policy. But I 
believe that perhaps in addition to this 
well-developed pattern, there may be in 
Latin America a certain amount of un- 
easiness over the fact that all too often 
we, as a nation and as a people, take 
the Latin American countries for 
granted; and over the fact that they 
have not been given the recognition they 
think they deserve, in relation to the 
recognition given to other areas of the 
world; and perhaps because they do not 
believe they have been receiving enough 
in the way of assistance and under- 
standing of their difficulties, which they 
regard as important as the problems 
which other areas face. 

I do not look upon the attack upon 
Vice President Nrxon, Mrs. Nixon, and 
the members of their official party as a 
personal attack upon any of them, In- 
stead, I regard it as an attack upon the 
office of the Vice President of the United 
States and, therefore, an attack upon 
the Government and the people of the 
United States. 

I hope that out of these difficulties, 
out of these shameful and shocking in- 
cidents, there will come, in the long run, 
a better understanding and a better 
feeling of interdependence among the 
nations of this hemisphere. I hope also 
that in the field of foreign relations we 
shall again reassess and reevaluate our 
policy toward our Latin American 
neighbors. 

As the distinguished minority leader, 
the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
Knowtann], has stated, there is a basis, 
over a long period of time, for friendship 
between our peoples. There is} however, 
a need for a better understanding and a 
recognition of the fact that these peoples 
have complaints which we should recog- 
nize, and that we, in turn, have aspira- 
tions of an altruistic nature which they, 
in turn, should recognize. 

I am mortified, shocked, and saddened 
by what has happened, 

I express the hope that out of these 
incidents a better feeling will be de- 
veloped among the peoples of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Ido not blame the governments or the 
peoples for what has happened; but I 
do blame small minority groups who 
have besmirched the good names of their 
countries, and have taken upon them- 
selves an odium which will be hard to 
remove or overcome. 

I hope that once again there will 
emerge, out of this difficult, delicate, and 
dangerous situation, out of these inci- 
dents which no one can condone, a feel- 
ing of good neighborliness, better under- 
standing, and mutual interdependence. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
believe that the so-called incidents in 
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Lima, Peru, and Caracas, Venezuela, 
were caused by minority groups of a very 
minority party attacking the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. Regrettable 
and unfortunate as such incidents are, 
I think they prove the extremes to which 
the radicals and commies will go in an 
effort to embarrass the United States. 

I wish to caution the people of the 
United States against doing anything to 
interfere with good relations between 
our people and the people of Latin 
America, or harboring any unfriendly 
feelings toward the great majority of the 
people of Latin America. I have been in 
every Latin American country. I know 
the officials of almost all those countries, 
and I know the feeling and regard they 
have for the United States. 

My best judgment is that the incidents 
down there were caused by a highly or- 
ganized small minority, and that the 
better class of people, the more intelli- 
gent people, the thinking people, and the 
governmental officials had nothing to do 
with them. I believe they regret the 
incidents as much as we do. 

I hope we shall not do anything which 
will interfere with the cooperation be- 
tween the United States and the Latin 
American countries. We need their co- 
operation, and they need our coopera- 
tion. For us to become excited and say 
and do things which might cause a split 
between the United States and Latin 
American countries would, in my opin- 
ion, be wrong. I urge that we look upon 
these incidents, regrettable though they 
may be, as purely incidents, caused by a 
very small minority of irresponsible peo- 
ple. I believe that their actions were in 
no way sponsored by the thinking people 
or the governments of those countries. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to join with the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. KNOWLAND] and the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], who 
spoke earlier, and comment with re- 
gard to the kind of reception which the 
Vice President of the United States re- 
ceived today in Venezuela. 

I make this statement as the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Latin 
American Affairs of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I associate myself 


with the remarks of the Senator from 


California, the Senator from Montana, 
both of whom are Members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

While not a political supporter of the 
Vice President of the United States in 
American politics, I am a supporter of 
the Vice President whenever he appears 
in behalf of our country anywhere in 
the world, in carrying out the mission 
associated with his office as Vice Presi- 
dent. 

I am personally pleased with the poise 
and good judgment the Vice President 
has displayed under very difficult circum- 
stances in some Latin American coun- 
tries in face of some of the inexcusable 
affronts which have been committed on 
him and Mrs. Nixon. We do not know 
yet, as the Washington Star says in its 
editorial tonight, what the facts are. 

But as Chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Latin American Affairs, I want 
the Recorp to show that upon the return 
of the Vice President I shall have a meet- 
ing of that subcommittee, to which I 
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shall invite the officials of the State De- 
partment who are connected with the 
Latin American desks to discuss some of 
the matters with me and with the other 
members of the committee. 

I shall not, of course, request the Vice 
President to make any statement to our 
committee; but I want the Vice President 
to know that we will welcome any infor- 
mation he might care to offer us volun- 
tarily. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the editorial entitled “Latin Les- 
son,” published in the Washington 
Evening Star for today, May 13. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star 
of May 13, 1958] 
Latin LESSON 

The Vice President’s Latin American tour 
is beginning to lock something like a good- 
will mission. Generally friendly crowds 
awaited him in Ecuador and Colombia—in 
notable contrast to the rock-throwing mob 
in Lima, Peru. 

Still, there remains the question as to 
what interpretation should be put on the 
hostility, in greater or lesser degree, which 
Mr. Nrxon has encountered wherever he 
has gone. There is no reason to doubt that 
much of the trouble has been fomented by 
the Communists. But this can hardly be 
the whole explanation. For the Communists 
could not have stirred up so much trouble 
unless they had a smoldering anti-American 
sentiment to play upon. Thus, we must 
consider the reasons for this anti-Ameri- 
canism and also what should be done about 
it. 

The final decision will have to await Mr. 
Nrxon’s return and his own report. Mean- 
while, there are two extremes to be avoided, 
Senator Cooper says the demonstrations 
against Mr. Nrxon point up the imperative 
necessity of passing the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act without all the proposed re- 
strictions. But Senator Amen thinks that 
Congress, resenting the affronts to the Vice 
President, may impose even more severe re- 
strictions. 

We doubt the wisdom of either of there 
approaches. Our Latin American neighbors 
have serious economic problems, For the 
most part, however, these problems are of 
their making, not ours. And any reshaping 
of American economic policy can have at 
best a limited influence on Latin American 
difficulties. If the United States has not 
given sufficient thought and attention to 
our relations with Latin America, this can 
and should be corrected. But we cannot 
buy the good will of our southern neighbors 
with trade policies overweighted in their 
favor, and we certainly should not attempt to 
use trade as an instrument of punishment 
because we resent the treatment accorded 
Mr. Nrxon. The lesson to be learned from 
Mr. Nrxon’s Journey is that our relations with 
the Latin American countries require a new 
look—but a new look that is not colored 
by our own emotional reaction to public 
demonstrations, friendly or otherwise. The 
controlling factor should be a careful re- 
appraisal of all the facts. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, for sev- 
eral years I have said on the floor of 
the Senate, as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Latin American Affairs, that 
we need to keep our eyes on freedom in 
South America, because in many parts of 
South America freedom is not doing well. 
I think the demonstrations which have 
occurred in connection with Vice Presi- 
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dent Nixon's visit to South America are 
but another indication that there is a 
great need for improved relations be- 
tween the United States and South 
America. 

We need to make it perfectly clear 
that the support we have given to dic- 
tators in Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
and elsewhere in Latin America are out 
of line with our policies of supporting 
true democracy and the principles of 
personal liberty and freedom; we need 
to make it clear that support of some dic- 
tators in South America is not a true 
representation of our dedication to the 
principles of democracy and freedom, 
I have suggested on more than one oc- 
casion that support of these dictators 
would lead us into trouble. 

I agree with the Senator from Mon- 
tana that the full explanation of the un- 
fortunate affronts and demonstrations, 
not only to the Vice President personally, 
but to the Vice President as the symbol 
of America, cannot be explained entirely 
on the basis of Communist mobs, al- 
though undoubtedly the Communists are 
making political hay out of what they 
consider to be an opportunity to demon- 
strate anti-American feeling. 

But I think, as a colleague of mine said 
a few minutes ago, that a considerable 
amount of good will come out of this 
visit. One of the good things which I 
think will result is that it may cause the 
United States Senate to pay greater 
heed now to a reevaluation of some of 
our foreign policies in South America, 
particularly in connection with the pro- 
posed foreign-aid legislation which will 
soon be before us. 

As a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, I may say that there is 
nothing about the demonstrations which 
leads me to believe that we would be 
justified in taking so-called legislative 
disciplinary action concerning South 
America. To the contrary, it demon- 
strates the need of turning the other 
cheek in the field of foreign policy. It 
seems to me that we now have great edu- 
cational work to do in the South Amer- 
ican republics. 

I stress again that I think we need to 
emphasize more aid which will build up 
the economic productive power of those 
nations, rather than aid in the form of 
so-called military assistance. 

Lastly, so far as I am concerned as 
chairman of the subcommittee, I think 
we need to learn from the State Depart- 
ment why, apparently, our intelligence 
was not better, because this morning 
we read in the newspapers that one of 
our Secret Service officials forewarned 
that possibly there would be a very se- 
rious demonstration in Venezuela. If 
there was any basis for advance knowl- 
edge that the demonstration would oc- 
cur, I believe that not only the Vice 
President and his wife, as individuals, 
but also the position of the Vice Presi- 
dency of the United States should have 
been saved this effrontery. 

I am sure I bespeak the views of our 
friends in Latin America, and also the 
views of all of us, when I say to our 
Latin American friends, “You will be 
welcome in the United States. Any offi- 
cial of any Latin American country will 
be welcome here; and we shall welcome 
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the opportunity to extend to you the 
hospitality, the courtesy, and the good 
neighborliness which we always extend 
to visiting dignitaries from Latin Amer- 
ican countries or from any other nations. 
We hope you will give us that opportu- 
nity frequently, because through such 
opportunities we may be able to demon- 
strate as clearly as in any other way 
what we think is the essence of a good- 
neighbor policy.” 

Mr. President, I close by saying that 
I hope that at the committee hearing 
which I shall call the State Department 
will be able to clarify the situation a 
little, because—speaking now only for 
myself—I believe it is a sad thing that 
the Vice President of the United States 
has been put in such a position. It is 
particularly sad if intelligence work had 
indicated in advance that he might be 
subjected to these effronteries if he made 
the good-will tour, because although I 
believe he has displayed courage and 
good manners throughout the tour, nev- 
ertheless I have no doubt that Commu- 
nist forces will make propaganda “hay” 
out of it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I am 
glad that the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon has made these remarks today. 

I believe it is very sad that these inci- 
dents have occurred. I believe they are 
disgraceful, unfortunate, and shocking. 
They certainly cannot be dismissed as 
incidental expressions of Communist at- 
titude, because what has happened runs 
far deeper than that. 

I disagree with the Senator from Ore- 
gon only when he says—as I understood 
him to state—that our policy should be 
one of “turning the other cheek.” I am 
not one of that variety; I do not believe 
in turning the other cheek in such a 
case. 

When America and her representatives 
have been strong, we have won for the 
rest of the free world and for ourselves. 
On the other hand, when we have vacil- 
lated or when we have been weak, we 
have lost. 

When a point is reached where the 
Vice President of the United States is 
forced to barricade himself in a United 
States Embassy in a foreign country, 
with throngs and crowds and mobs out- 
side, I believe that is a disgraceful situa- 
tion; and I believe we should hold some- 
one to account. I do not favor turning 
the other cheek. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let me 
say to the able Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that if he and I were to hold a fur- 
ther discussion about what I mean when 
I refer to “turning the other cheek,” I 
would be very much surprised if I should 
find that he would disagree in the 
slightest with what I have in mind. A 
fairly good moral principle is embodied 
in the statement I have just made. I do 
not mean that we should run away from 
reality. By “turning the other cheek,” I 
mean that now we have a greater duty 
to perform, in seeing to it that we aid 
the cause of freedom both in the United 
States and in the countries of Latin 
America, for we cannot afford to let that 
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part of the world come under the domi- 
nation of totalitarianism. 

So when I refer to “turning the other 
cheek,” I relate it, of course, to our for- 
eign-aid program; and I mean that we 
should not let this incident cause us to 
fail to do everything we possibly can do 
to be of assistance to the countries of 
Latin America, so as to strengthen free- 
dom, not weaken it. We should not seek 
to punish, but to find out the cause of 
this feeling and do what we can to re- 
move it. That is what I mean when I 
refer to “turning the other cheek.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, with 
that explanation by the Senator from 
Oregon, I understand the statement he 
has made. 

At this point I wish to state that I 
have a high opinion of the people of 
Venezuela and of the people of all the 
other countries of Latin America; and I 
wish to see the relationships between the 
people of those countries and the people 
of the United States strengthened. 

On the other hand, we cannot ignore 
situations such as the one which de- 
veloped today. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
did not hear the beginning of the debate 
on this matter, because at that time I 
was out of the Chamber. A newspaper 
reporter had asked me whether I had 
read the press dispatches to the effect 
that a company of Marines and un- 
doubtedly some paratroopers had been 
dispatched to certain areas of the Carib- 
bean, to protect the Vice President, if 
necessary; and the press wished to know 
what my comments on that matter would 
be. 

I should like to join my very able 
colleague, the Senator from Oregon, in 
saying that, of course, the incident 
which occurred in Caracas is most un- 
fortunate. However, I should like to re- 
mind the Senate—although I do not like 
to take the position of saying “I told you 
so”—that for the past 8 years, approx- 
imately, I have been saying on this floor 
that the United States Government has 
not been paying sufficient attention to 
our neighbors to the south, but has been 
ignoring them both with respect to for- 
eign-aid programs and with respect to 
certain parliamentary matters in con- 
nection with which they wish to be con- 
sidered, along with ourselves. We have 
actually done very little with respect to 
the student-exchange program, insofar 
as the countries of Latin America are 
concerned, even though several bills to 
aid that program have been introduced 
in the Senate. 

Of course, that does not excuse what 
has happened in Venezuela. But I 
would remind the Senate that, after all, 
the people of the countries of Latin 
America are still our very best friends 
and are still our very best customers. 

From the sparse facts we have learned 
thus far, I cannot yet bring myself to 
believe that there has been any great 
uprising on the part of the Venezuelan 
people, or on the part of the people of 
Peru, or on the part of the people of 
Colombia, where there has been some 
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demonstration against the Vice Presi- 
dent. I believe that today those peo- 
ples are just as friendly and just as de- 
voted to the United States as they ever 
have been. 

Of course, it is true that there have 
been demonstrations by certain groups of 
students. But it is also true, as I stated 
on the floor of the Senate 6 weeks ago, 
that by some of the shortsighted trade 
policies in which we are beginning to 
indulge, and by failing to pay proper at- 
tention to the people of those countries, 
who have been our friends, we have made 
it easy for the Communists to go there 
and to infiuence some of the students, 
who naturally are young and impres- 
sionable; and thus they have been led to 
do things which of course offend the 
dignity of the people of the United States. 

In this particular instance, I ask my 
colleagues not to judge harshly the peo- 
ple of Venezuela, any more than they 
would the people of Peru. Let us re- 
member that these peoples have stood by 
us in two wars, and that they fight with 
us in the United Nations. Whenever a 
statement has been made against Com- 
munist influence, not only in this hemi- 
sphere, but anywhere else in the world, 
we have been able to count on the peoples 
of the countries of Latin America; and I 
have so stated again and again. 

I believe that the worst thing we could 
do at this time would be to send marines 
there. Obviously such a move would 
play directly into the hands of the Com- 
munists, who then would say, “Once 
again we see Yankee demonstrations of 
dominion and imperialism.” In that 
event, we would lose the benefit of even 
the small, and often futile, efforts we 
have made thus far. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield further 
to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. When the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States visits those 
countries, does he not go there as a sym- 
bol of the United States? If the Gov- 
ernment of Venezuela either cannot or 
does not protect him, but forces him to 
barricade himself in the United States 
Embassy, what would the Senator from 
Florida do? Would he close his eyes to 
that situation? 

Mr. SMATHERS. No; of course not. 

But first let me say that I doubt very 
seriously that the Government of Vene- 
zuela cannot or will not protect the Vice 
President of the United States. 

I have read with interest the dis- 
patches regarding the trip the Vice Pres- 
ident has been making. I believe he has 
demonstrated great courage under very 
trying circumstances, 

However, in view of the facts which 
recently have developed, instead of send- 
ing in some of our marines—action 
which would spotlight this matter all 
over the world and would play directly 
into the hands of the Communists who 
make charges about imperialism—I be- 
lieve it would be better for the Vice 
President to pack his suitcase and return 
home. However, I doubt that the situa- 
tion will develop to that extent. 

Let me say that I approve of every- 
thing the Vice President has done. Be- 
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fore he left Washington, to make the 
trip, I stated, in a speech to the Senate, 
that I was delighted that he was going 
to visit the countries of Latin America; 
and I congratulated him on his interest 
in those countries and their peoples, and 
said I thoroughly approved of what he 
was endeavoring to do in the course of 
the trip. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The latest dispatch 
shows that the Government of Vene- 
zuela now has taken adequate steps and 
has posted what might be regarded as 
ample guards, as well as armored vehi- 
cles, outside the United States Embassy; 
and the mob, which earlier made demon- 
strations there, apparently has not en- 
larged, even though some of the earlier 
reports indicated that it was to be aug- 
mented. 

If the later reports prove to be correct, 
the government of Venezuela apparently 
is taking steps to give all the protection 
it should give to a person who is a guest 
of the government of that country, and 
who went there at its invitation. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
thank the able Senator from California. 

I felt that when all the facts were 
known, we would find that very likely 
the situation was not as bad as it had 
been pictured as being, and that in a 
matter of hours the government of Vene- 
zuela would get control of the situation 
and would protect the Vice President of 
the United States. 

In closing, I desire to thank the able 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] for 
the statement he has made. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
in the Senate to the fact that on tomor- 
row I shall occupy their time, although 
not for very long, to discuss once again 
the need for the development of a sensi- 
ble, realistic program with respect to the 
countries and the peoples of Latin 
America. In the past we have not had 
such a program. Instead, we have ig- 
nored these peoples. I believe that in do- 
ing so, we have endangered the Western 
Hemisphere unity which is absolutely 
essential to all of us. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the contribution the Senator from 
Florida has made; and I desire to asso- 
ciate myself with his remarks. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Earlier today, I 
spoke briefly on this subject. At this 
time I wish to say that I am very fond 
of the peoples of the countries of Latin 
America. I have spent a great deal of 
time there. 

Regrettable though the recent incident 
is, I hope it will be the means of the de- 
velopment of a closer relationship be- 
tween the people of the United States 
and the peoples of the Latin American 
countries. 

In the world in which we live today it 
is so important that we have the co- 
operation and the good will of our Latin 
American neighbors. Likewise, they 
have to have our cooperation and good 
will. It is not a one-way street, by any 
means. We need their cooperation, and 
they need our cooperation. 
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As one who has studied the problem 
and has spent much time in Latin Amer- 
ica, I think there is room for improve- 
ment in our relationships and in our 
attitude toward Latin American coun- 
tries. We have got to look upon them 
as Americans, which they are. In my 
opinion, we have got to help them de- 
velop economically. We have got to con- 
sider them, more than we have ever be- 
fore, as a part of ourselves, purely in 
our own self-interest, because it would 
be unthinkable to have the Russians in 
any way get a foothold in Latin America. 

Regrettable as this incident is, I am 
hopeful that as a result of it we shall 
find ways and means, both in the Con- 
gress of the United States and in the ad- 
ministration, for the United States and 
Latin American countries to get closer. 

As Senators who have served with me 
for 14 years know, I can get pretty hot 
under the collar quite fast, but I find it 
hard to stay angry more than 10 min- 
utes. My reaction was, at first blush, 
that I did not like what happened; but 
I hope nothing will be done to upset 
the relationships of the United States 
and Latin America. 

I am in favor, whenever it is neces- 
sary, of defending the Vice President. 
If it is necessary to go there and defend 
him, I am 100 percent for doing it. I 
do not mean I want to turn the other 
cheek. I am not talking from that 
standpoint. I am talking about our own 
self-interest. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator did not 
mean to indicate, when he said that at 
first blush he did not like it, that he likes 
it now, did he? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No, I did not mean 
to say that at all. I said I regretted the 
incident. I think the Senator under- 
stood me. It is a terrible thing. I feel 
that way about. However, the thought I 
desire to leave with the Senate is that my 
best judgment is that the thinking people 
of Venezuela had nothing to do with it, 
that they regret it as much as we do, that 
the Government of the country regrets it 
as much as we do. There were 30,000 
people, or whatever the number was, par- 
ticipating in a riot. In Latin America 
the people get angry quickly. They do 
have revolutions. I think it is just one 
of those things that happens. I wish it 
had not happened. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I agree with the Sen- 
ator in his expression of the hope that 
we shall have greater good will between 
the countries. I have the same high re- 
gard for the people of Latin America that 
he has. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I know the Senator 
has. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The point I was mak- 
ing was that what happened was a shock- 
ing and disgraceful incident. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. BRIDGES. When the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the symbol of 
America, is forced to go to the American 
Embassy and barricade himself from a 
howling mob outside the embassy, I for 
one am for protecting the dignity of the 
United States and protecting the repre- 
sentatives of the United States. So long 
as I am in the Senate, my voice will be 
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raised in that direction. I am glad the 
incident has been discussed in the Sen- 
ate, because it has enabled me to state 
how I feel about it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Ido not think any- 
one would quarrel with anything the able 
Senator from New Hampshire has just 
stated. I do not quarrel with him on 
that point at all. I just wish to say I feel 
very, very deeply that we need the co- 
operation of Latin America and they need 
the cooperation of the United States. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I look 
forward to better relationships and bet- 
ter and closer understandings and work- 
ing arrangements between the people of 
the countries of Latin American and 
and the people of the United States, so 
that situations such as the one which 
occurred today will never again develop. 


PROGRAM TO ALLEVIATE CONDI- 
TIONS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3683) to establish an ef- 
fective program to alleviate conditions 
of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in certain 
economically depressed areas, 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment to S. 3683, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
8, line 6, it is proposed to strike out all 
after the word “another” through line 
8, and to insert in lieu thereof a period. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in order 
that all Senators may have notice, Inow 
ask that the yeas and nays be ordered 
on the question of agreeing to my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Morton in the chair). 
ficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, today the Senate has before 
it a bill which on its face may be called 
an antirecession measure. At least, that 
is what a great number of chambers of 
commerce and individual working people 
throughout the country have been led 
to believe it is. 

As a matter of fact, the idea of “area 
assistance” was conceived in an atmos- 
phere different from the one we have 
today; and that proposal was intended 
to ferret out serious pockets of long-term 
unemployment due to economic shifts, 
and to stimulate new industrial develop- 
ment of a remedial nature. 

Since the introduction of the original 
Douglas bill, S. 964, and the administra- 
tion bill, S. 1433, which I introduced 
more than a year ago, what we sought to 
remedy with a program of “area assist- 
ance” has now merged into a more wide- 
spread problem of unemployment in 
numerous areas which are not normally 
“depressed” in any sense of the word. 


(Mr. 
Is there a suf- 
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-Over the past several months, the 
Congress has enacted a number of bills 
designed to stimulate and expedite pro- 
grams which will provide employment 
ona broad scale. Procurement has been 
stepped up; and we have thrown what 
amounts to emergency funds into hous- 
ing, highway construction, Federal con- 
tracting, and public works. It will take 
time for these programs to be felt in 
terms of actual jobs, but the outlook to- 
day is at least more optimistic. 

The Senate has also passed the Com- 
munities Facilities Act, Senate bill 3497, 
which proposes to throw about one bil- 
lion, five hundred million dollars into a 
public-works type of program, to be ad- 
ministered by a superstructure within 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
If that bill is enacted, it will make funds 
available for a wide variety of public 
works in the areas we seek also to im- 
prove by means of the pending measure. 

Mr. President, in the economic situa- 
tion which exists today, I do not believe 
we are justified in singling out special 
areas for preferential treatment or set- 
ting up criteria of percentages of un- 
employment”, when unemployment is 
extensive and is not confined to long- 
term trouble areas. 

The State of Pennsylvania has suf- 
fered as much as has any other large in- 
dustrial State from the problems which 
beset us today. We have continuing 
problems of industrial readjustment, and 
unemployment exists where it has never 
occurred before. 

In looking at the tabulation on page 
56 of the committee report on Senate 
bill 3683, I am aware that the trouble in 
certain areas in Pennsylvania is more 
acute than in any other State, with the 
possible exception of Kentucky. How- 
ever, I would find it very difficult to vote 
to extend “area assistance”, to, let us 
say, the Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton area in 
Pennsylvania, and to exclude Reading, 
Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia, simply be- 
cause the latter did not fall within a 
specified figure. 

Mr. President, the pending bill also 
seems to give “preferential” treatment to 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

In addition to the existing commu- 
nity-facilities program and the expanded 
program proposed under the Commu- 
nities Facilities Act, Senate bill 3497, it 
is now proposed that there be a new 
Area Redevelopment Administration, as 
a constituent agency under Housing and 
Home Finance. 

So far as I know, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency has had no ex- 
perience in the industrial field; and its 
designation in the pending bill com- 
pletely ignores the existence of the area 
development program in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the rural de- 
velopment program in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Senate bill 3683 appears to me not 
only to create a superstructure within 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
but also to superimpose an additional 
loan and grant program upon those 
which already have been enacted. 

Mr. President, I do not believe the 
pending bill would accomplish the pur- 
poses for which it is intended; and I will 
vote against it. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
believe S. 3683, the Area Redevelopment 
Act, is a sound approach to a serious 
problem. 

There are people, American citizens, 
in many depressed areas who are expe- 
riencing serious economic conditions 
through no fault of their own. 

In many cases they do not have the 
alternative of moving to some other 
more fortunate area. Nor can their 
homes, factory buildings, parks, and 
schools be moved. 

This area redevelopment bill would 
attempt to protect these considerable 
investments, primarily through Govern- 
ment loans and Federal participation in 
assisting private banks to make loans, 

Here is a real situation—all too real to 
those struggling to maintain a decent 
standard of living in economically 
blighted communities throughout the 
Nation. 

There is, of course, an alternative to 
this bill—to do nothing to help these 
American communities. That, in brief, 
is what we have been doing—nothing. 

Now we have before us, in the form of 
S. 3683, a practical means to do some- 
thing constructive. 

Perhaps the bill could be improved. 
As the minority of the committee 
pointed out, it does not help all the 
unfortunate communities in the country. 
But, in my judgment, that is no reason 
for ignoring the problem or criticizing 
the proposal before the Senate, 

The bill has the following features 
which appeal to me particularly: (1) It 
helps both rural and industrial areas; 
(2) it is primarily a loan program, 
rather than a program of outright 
grants; (3) the community lending pro- 
cedure is so safeguarded as to avoid 
competition with private banks; and (4) 
it is directed primarily toward revitaliz- 
ing and modernizing private enterprise, 
rather than toward substituting Govern- 
ment business for private business. 

I congratulate the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovcias] and the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] for 
having worked together so effectively in 
coming up with a constructive piece of 
legislation. 

I hope the bill will pass the Senate 
with an overwhelming vote, for the bene- 
fit of American citizens in depressed 
American communities throughout the 
Nation. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
speak in support of S. 3683, the area re- 
development bill. 

This measure has come before us after 
thorough consideration in committee, in 
fact, in two committees. 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, which first had jurisdiction 
over the measure, spent considerable 
time on S. 2663, the predecessor of the 
current bill in the 84th Congress. 

The pending bill, S. 3683, received ex- 
tensive consideration by the Banking and 
Currency Committee. The printed copies 
of the hearings are proof of that. 

I compliment my friend and colleague, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
for his untiring efforts in behalf of the 
area redevelopment bill. I have been 
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pleased on both occasions to join him 
as a sponsor of the bill. 

In speaking for this bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I also speak for the Governor of 
Michigan, the Honorable G. Mennen 
Williams. In testimony before the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee in the 
84th Congress and the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in the 85th, Governor 
Williams spoke eloquently in behalf of 
the basic goals of this legislation. 

He agrees with me, I am sure, that it is 
in the best interest, not only of Michigan, 
but of the entire United States, to offer 
the assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment to chronically depressed areas. 

We have such areas in my State of 
Michigan that unhappily accept this 
title. Believe me, the people who live 
there certainly do not want their area to 
be called depressed. They get no pleas- 
ure from such recognition. And, Mr. 
President, they have tried every way they 
know to get rid of that tag—to restore 
prosperity to their areas, and to provide 
decent standards of living for themselves 
and their families. But try as they may, 
they too often are unsuccessful in their 
efforts—because of factors beyond their 
control. 

That is why we need this bill that is 
now before us. 

Today many of us may feel that just 
about the entire country is a depressed 
area, thanks to the recession that has 
left more than 5 million persons. jobless. 
And many of us are working against con- 
siderable obstacles to use the power and 
the influence of the Federal Government 
to alleviate this tragic situation. 

The biggest obstacle, regrettably, is a 
sense of complacency on the part of the 
administration, an administration which 
calls the current suffering a minor emer- 
gency. 

The administration apparently feels 
that the recession ‘cannot last forever. 
It probably is right. The recession may 
turn into a depression before it ends, and 
millions more may be thrown out of work, 
but it probably will end sometime. 

But the point is, Mr. President, that 
even a return of general prosperity could 
well bypass certain areas of this coun- 
try, as it has in the past. They have 
known the word “depression” and its 
terrible meaning far longer than the rest 
of the country. 

The area redevelopment bill will be a 
step toward aiding these areas to recover 
and enjoy the prosperity to which they 
are entitled in a great and expanding 
economy. 

Ican understand some of the fears that 
have been voiced by opponents to this 
measure, but I cannot agree with them. 
I cannot possibly agree that providing 
this limited aid to economically depressed 
areas will in any way hinder the devel- 
opment of new industrial areas else- 
where. 

This Nation did not achieve its great- 
ness and its basic potential of unlimited 
prosperity by fighting over the crumbs of 
existing wealth. It achieved its great- 
ness because of the inventiveness of the 
American mind and the toil of the Amer- 
ican working men and women, and be- 
cause we are always looking forward to 
the horizon. 
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America also became great, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because of an increasing under- 
standing that there can be no such thing 
as prosperity for me, but not for you. 
Such selfishness could destroy our coun- 
try. 

If we are to have a sound and expand- 
ing economy, and true prosperity, we 
must make the future of these less for- 
tunate areas of the country the business 
of all of us. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I realize 
that honest men may differ over the tech- 
nicalities of a measure of this nature, and 
they may differ over the degree of ur- 
gency. But I hope all of us will agree 
that the suffering of innocent people in 
such areas of chronic unemployment and 
underemployment is the business of 
everyone, if America is to grow. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, all of 
my colleagues know of my deep interest 
in the bill now before the Senate. Its 
major provisions have been under con- 
sideration for a long time—much too 
long a time. The Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of the 84th Congress, the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare of 
the 84th Congress, both major political 
parties in their 1956 platforms, and the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of 
this Congress, have all endorsed the 
principles which this proposed legisla- 
tion embodies. In fact, a substantially 
similar bill was passed by the Senate in 
1956, but, unfortunately, the House was 
not able to act upon it before adjourn- 
ment. 

The hearings in both the 84th Con- 
gress and the 85th Congress have been 
thorough and informative. No one can 
hear or read the testimony without 
being convinced of the need for legisla- 
tion such as this. It would seem to me 
that elementary logic and simple con- 
cern for human suffering demand the 
immediate passage of this bill. 

Some criticism has been directed at 
the bill on the ground that a Federal 
program should not be directed at local 
areas. This is tantamount to saying that 
the Federal Government should ignore 
privation and hardship unless each of 
our 170 million citizens was directly 
afflicted. Indirectly, of course, we all 
suffer when any substantial part of the 
economy suffers. The automobile plants 
of Michigan are idled when the textile 
plants of Massachusetts must discharge 
workers. The copper mines of Arizona 
must reduce production if the coal 
miners in Pennsylvania do not have the 
money to buy durable goods. The air- 
plane factories of California depend 
upon transportation demand in New 
York. Enlightened self-interest requires 
us to support this bill. 

This is not a temporary solution to a 
temporary problem. It is a permanent 
recipe for relief of chronic unemploy- 
ment wherever it may occur. It is a 
basic cornerstone in the structure of 
full employment for America. In many 
communities, such as Lawrence and 
Lowell and Fall River, in my own State 
of Massachusetts, and in many other 
cities in other States, local efforts have 
proved unequal to the task of redevel- 
opment. It is both a Federal obligation 
and a Federal responsibility to assist 
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those valiant efforts. This chronic un- 
employment is not a phenomenon of 
the present recession. Seven years ago 
this system of classification of labor 
areas according to the percentage of 
their work force which was unemployed 
was initiated. From the very beginning 
of that time both Lowell and Lawrence 
have been classified as labor-surplus 
areas. I am sure this same condition 
exists in many other localities in many 
other States. I select Lawrence and 
Lowell as illustrative because they hap- 
pen to be two of the cities in Massa- 
chusetts which are regularly studied by 
the Department of Labor. In January 
1956, when unemployment nationally 
was close to its lowest ebb, 12.3 percent 
of the Lawrence labor force was out of 
work. In January of this year 10.6 per- 
cent of its labor force was still unem- 
ployed. We cannot whistle at such 
grim statistics and hope that they will 
go away. 

The unanimity of support which this 
bill has received from all over the coun- 
try is a heartening acknowledgment 
that this problem transcends purely 
local solutions. No longer, I believe, do 
people regard chronic underemployment 
or unemployment in scattered com- 
munities as a purely local problem. It 
is of fundamental concern to every citi- 
zen in the country, whether he is one of 
those who is presently fortunate enough 
to live in an area which has not yet suf- 
fered the pangs of chronic unemploy- 
ment or whether he lives in a commun- 
ity where full employment is but an 
infrequent interlude. 

The principle of Federal responsibility 
for local problems is recognized by the 
Federal legislation dealing with social 
welfare. It is recognized by Federal 
support to reclamation projects in the 
West, by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, and by the declaration by Congress 
in the Employment Act of 1946 that “it 
is the continuing policy and respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government to use 
all practicable means for the purpose of 
creating and maintaining conditions 
under which there will be afforded use- 
ful employment opportunities, including 
self-employment for those able, willing, 
and seeking to work and to promote 
maximum employment, production and 
purchasing power.” 

This responsibility is as old as the 
Federal Government. On December 5, 
1791, Alexander Hamilton, the then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, reported to the 
Congress upon the promotion of industry 
and manufactures. In the course of 
this historic report he stated: 

It is not uncommon to meet with an 
opinion that though the promoting of manu- 
factures may be the interest of a part of 
the Union, it is contrary to that of another 
part. The northern and southern regions 
are sometimes represented as having adverse 
interests in this respect. Those are called 
manufacturing, these agricultural States and 
a species of opposition is imagined to sub- 
sist between the manufacturing and agricul- 
tural interests. 

This idea of an opposition between those 
two interests is the common error of the 
early period of every country, but experience 
gradually dissipates it. Indeed, they are per- 
ceived so often to succor and befriend each 
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other that they come at length to be con- 
sidered as one. 


What Alexander Hamilton predicted 
has, I believe, been fulfilled, and the 
common error of assuming that unem- 
ployment in one section of the country 
does not affect every other part of the 
country has been dissipated. 

I think this is certainly recognized in 
the way the bill has been drafted. 

I do not mean to imply that local 
communities should not help alleviate 
the unfortunate conditions in which 
they may find themselves. However, it 
is hardly necessary to urge the hard-hit 
community to continue to exert every 
effort to hold and foster business de- 
velopment. This bill will provide a 
measure of encouragement to them and 
will provide some funds for technical 
assistance in determining the aptitude 
of the distressed area. It will also assist 
the local government and local citizenry 
by providing for vocational training in 
such new skills as might be necessary 
and furnish modest subsistance pay- 
ments while that learning is in prog- 
ress, 

I am proud that New England has 
always taken the lead in the organiza- 
tion of local area development author- 
ties composed of private citizens and 
lending institutions dedicated to the 
proposition that it is good business to 
foster area redevelopment. The first 
such corporation was organized in 
Maine in 1949. As of the end of 1957 
the six New England States with active 
development corporations had approved 
a total of 290 loans valued in excess of 
$20 million, It is interesting to note 
that only five loans totaling $68,000 have 
been defaulted. Although a develop- 
ment corporation need not, in theory, 
limit its activities to areas of chronic 
unemployment, it is good business to 
use the manpower and skills being 
wasted. A good many of these loans 
are, therefore, made to communities 
which are in the surplus labor category. 
For instance, one-quarter of the total 
volume of loans made by the Massachu- 
setts Development Corp. have been 
given to New Bedford, Fall River, Law- 
rence, Lowell, Milford, and South- 
bridge. All of these have a continuing 
unemployment problem. 

Local communities, however, have 
neither the resources nor the knowl- 
edge to do the job themselves. It is a 
nationwide problem and demands a na- 
tionwide solution. One of the most 
progressive cities in Massachusetts is 
Fall River, a city with over 100,000 peo- 
ple within its geographical limits and 
the center of a metropolitan district of 
perhaps 150,000 people. For reasons 
over which it has no control, it now is an 
area of substantial labor surplus. It 
can achieve a modest prosperity only if 
it can replace lost industries with either 
new industries or an expansion of pres- 
ent facilities, The citizens of Fall River 
have a development corporation in 
which 1,000 persons have bought stock 
at $5 per share. They have built a 
modern industrial building and loaned 
various sums both to industries already 
in the city and to industries desiring 
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to enter this market. This has, un- 
doubtedly, helped them with their prob- 
lem. In spite of this, in January 1958 
one out of every eight persons in the 
labor force in that community was un- 
employed, and I understand that that 
figure is substantially higher today. This 
condition could have been alleviated 
somewhat if this bill had been in effect. 
By clearing up the Quequechan River 
supplying industrial water a substantial 
expansion in employment can be 
achieved. 

I could go on and detail similar needs 
and similar frustrations for Fitchburg, 
Greenfield, Marlboro, Milford, New- 
buryport, North Adams, Pittsfield, 
Southbridge-Webster, Taunton, and 
Ware. All of these are areas of sub- 
stantial labor surplus today. All of 
them must be helped to achieve the goal 
of full employment which we must all 
recognize as basic to our American way 
of life. 

I urge the Senate to pass S. 3683, and 
I hope the House will follow suit very 
shortly, and that the administration will 
implement the legislation promptly 
thereafter. 

I believe it is particularly neces- 
sary that this be done. Some of us who 
live in States where the communities 
have been chronically hard pressed have 
had their representatives come to us 
for assistance. We send those repre- 
sentatives to the various agencies of 
Government, yet they are sent back 
home with no assistance. I believe the 
program contemplated by the bill would 
really do something for those commu- 
nities. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL and Mr. KE- 
FAUVER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
senior Senator from Massachusetts is 
recognized. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
because there is a sharp division of 
thought within the Senate over the wis- 
dom of passing the pending bill, S. 3683, 
known as the Area Redevelopment Act, 
I wish very briefly to set forth my rea- 
sons for opposing the bill. Its consid- 
eration raises philosophical issues, prac- 
tical issues, and economic issues. 

There are in this country a number of 
areas of chronic unemployment and in- 
dustrial deterioration. These areas must 
be a matter of concern to all of us, for 
it is seemingly one of the paradoxes of 
our economic system that our Nation as 
a whole can enjoy, as for example it has 
in the past few years, unprecedented 
prosperity while certain areas suffer gen- 
uine depression. Yet to some degree 
this must be expected in an industrial 
economy as large and dynamic as ours, 
and one in which our scientific progress 
brings about desirable but sweeping 
changes in industrial production. A 
growing, dynamic economy must antici- 
pate this as an inevitable consequence. 

This is why the administration has 
established in the past few years a num- 
ber of Federal programs designed to aid 
such chronically depressed communities. 
‘Technical assistance has been offered 
through the Office of Area Development, 
preferential Government ‘procurement 
procedures have been used, the Small 
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Business Administration has given pri- 
ority to loan applications from these 
areas, the Agriculture Department has 
made certain surplus foods available, 
and certain tax amortization privileges 
have been granted. In many instances 
local enterprise with the aid of these 
programs has produced outstanding re- 
sults. 

But the bill which we are today con- 
sidering launches the Federal Govern- 
ment into a brandnew, large-scale, area- 
relief program. Its purposes, objectives, 
and the means by which it is to be car- 
ried out are distinguishable from any 
previous Federal program. I believe 
that the bill is philosophically economi- 
cally, and morally unjustifiable. 

This bill seeks to distinguish between 
unemployed workers according to arbi- 
trary geographical classifications. Only 
certain areas which meet certain stand- 
ards would be eligible for whatever bene- 
fits might accrue under the legislation. 
The very ably expressed minority view 
published as part of the report on the 
bill refers to the fact that only one out of 
every eight persons unemployed in Janu- 
ary 1958 would be covered by the bill; of 
our total labor force, only 7.2 percent live 
at the present time in those areas which 
by the terms of such an act would qualify 
as industrial-redevelopment areas. 

In Massachusetts we have an extreme- 
ly critical unemployment situation in one 
of our major industrial communities— 
North Adams. In February, 16.5 per- 
cent of the labor force was unemployed; 
and that figure has, I am sorry to say, 
risen in view of the recent textile-mill 
closings. Local officials estimate the 
figure now to be 22 percent. But North 
Adams would not qualify under this bill. 
Jasper, Ala., with less than 6-percent 
unemployment, would qualify, as would 
many other communities across the Na- 
tion with 6- or 7-percent unemployment. 
Lawrence, Mass, would qualify with 10.6- 
percent unemployment; New Bedford, 
Mass., with 10.7-percent unemployment 
would not. 

But an even more fundamental objec- 
tion to the bill is the vesting of author- 
ity in an administrative official to de- 
termine by rather vague and arbitrary 
standards which communities are to get 
what aid, and when. 

I, for one, would find it difficult to 
explain to the workers of Newburyport 
or Taunton or Marlboro or Worcester 
why the Federal Government could not 
include them in this program when 
their neighbors in Lawrence were re- 
ceiving aid. I would find it even harder 
to explain to them why their tax dollars 
were being used to help the industrial 
redevelopment of a neighboring com- 
munity whose actual economic condi- 
tion is perhaps less severe than theirs. 

As a former governor and as a for- 
mer city official in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, I have a deep appre- 
ciation of the problems which local com- 
munities face with respect to industrial 
development. I am extremely sympa- 
thetic toward communities which 
through technological changes, foreign 
trade, or general economic conditions 
lose major industries which their com- 
munities have depended upon for many 
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years. We have experienced in Massa- 
chusetts and in New England our share 
of industrial decline in many com- 
munities. 

But we have in almost every instance 
met this adversity with imagination and 
industry. We have local industrial de- 
velopment commissions in almost every 
industrial center in the State. The 
story of Lawrence's industrial redevelop- 
ment has been given nationwide pub- 
licity. The city has earned the admira- 
tion of all for the manner in which it 
has shouldered its responsibilities and 
regained its industrial strength. In 
Lowell, Mass., the local officials and 
civic-minded citizens have worked to- 
gether to restore thousands of jobs in 
diversified industries after textile mill 
closings brought about a severe depres- 
sion. The city built and housed new 
plants and attracted new industry. 
Cities such as Quincy, Mass., have 
undertaken a number of ambitious civic 
projects which have kept the city 
strong, and I am pleased that Quincy is 
today among those areas not classified 
as labor surplus. Fall River as a civic 
project constructed a modern manufac- 
turing plant and attracted an industry 
from outside to use it. Other communi- 
ties in Massachusetts are taking equally 
imaginative and vigorous steps to aid 
their own local economies. 

We must not discourage local and 
private enterprise. We must not force 
local communities to turn to the Fed- 
eral Government for aid and to com- 
pete to meet some arbitrary standard 
in order to receive certain Federal 
benefits. We must not force them to 
compete for political favor with a Fed- 
eral administrator or to seek the inter- 
vention of the Federal Government in 
their competition to attract particular 
new industries. 

The Senate recently passed the com- 
munity facilities bill, providing for loans 
to local communities at 344 percent in- 
terest. Coincidentally, on the very day 
on which such a bill was passed, the 
State of Massachusetts completed one 
of the largest bond issues in its history 
of $90 million—at an interest rate of 
2.9 percent. 

The legislation, therefore, offers no 
advantage to many stricken communi- 
ties which now have available to them 
financing at lower cost than is available 
through the Federal bill. 

There has been much misunderstand- 
ing about this legislation. I have been 
urged to support it by well-meaning, 
conscientious persons who believe, prob- 
ably from the bill's title, that it is to 
their advantage that the bill become law. 
But “area redevelopment” is but an 
empty title to the almost 4 million per- 
sons unemployed who happen to live in 
areas which could not qualify under the 
act. And it is a meaningless title to 
areas which now have available better 
financing on their own. 

Of the 17 communities listed in Mas- 
sachusetts as labor surplus areas, only 
two or three could qualify under the act. 
Yet, the whole State would be asked to 
support a portion of the direct grants 
provided by the bill and other costs of 
the bureaucracy needed to administer it. 
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We can do the job in Massachusetts 
more equitably, more efficiently, and 
more effectively. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
know of no better investment in Amer- 
ica’s future that can be made at this 
session of Congress than the passage of 
S. 3683, the bill to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment in economically 
depressed areas. 

We talk a great deal here in the Sen- 
ate about the necessity of revitalizing 
the free world, and it is indeed an essen- 
tial. In a time when we are being chal- 
lenged all over the globe, and in outer 
space, too, by a differing economic creed, 
we ove it to ourselves and to the future 
to make it possible for all of our citizens 
to live and prosper under a free economic 
system. 

Furthermore, we cannot afford a par- 
tially used economic system. We want 
our factories to be going full steam. We 
want our people to be given the oppor- 
tunity of gainful employment. We want 
the full industrial might—indeed, the 
full industrial potential—of the United 
States to be fully utilized. We cannot 
afford pools of unemployment around the 
country. 

I think that under the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act we have a means by which our 
full potential might be developed. The 
provisions of this bill represent the best 
judgment of a bipartisan majority of 
the committee on measures which should 
be adopted to solve the problem. In large 
part, these are provisions which the Sen- 
ate approved 2 years ago. The passage of 
2 additional years and the present re- 
cession has made the problems of these 
chronically depressed areas more acute, 
not less. 

I am glad that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctias] and 
the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne] have been diligent in bringing 
this measure up for consideration at this 
session of Congress. If it was desirable 
for the Senate to pass a substantially 
similar measure 2 years ago, certainly it 
is many times more desirable now. 

In my visits around my own State of 
Tennessee and in letters and communi- 
cations received in my office, I can assure 
you that I have been convinced of the 
necessity of a program such as that we 
are now considering. 

Just today, I spoke before the Tennes- 
see Municipal League. This is an or- 
ganization composed of all the mayors of 
the State. They informed me that yes- 
terday they adopted a resolution at their 
annual meeting now in progress in Nash- 
ville, on this very bill. I would like to 
read the resolution, which is brief. 

Whereas the depressed condition of Ten- 
nessee and the Nation is causing chronic un- 
employment and the attendant and social 
economic ills resulting from overpopulation, 
particularly in the underdeveloped rural 
areas; and 

Whereas the rate of economic growth in 
many areas of our Nation is totally inade- 
quate because of lack of capital investment 
sources and is causing low standards of liy- 
ing and serious economic distress; and 


Whereas the American economy is being 
outstripped in its rate of growth by the Com- 
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munist system, primarily due to failure of 
investment to flow into industrial develop- 
ments in many areas of the country: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Tennessee Municipal 
League in annual convention urgently peti- 
tions the Congress of the United States to 
enact S. 3683 in order that adequate indus- 
trial finances to support economic develop- 
ment may flow into underdeveloped commu- 
nities with chronic unemployment, 


Mr. President, a great need is a source 
of industrial loans, which will make it 
possible for the people all over our coun- 
try—not just in New England, not just 
in the South—but all over the country 
where these pools of recession exist, to 
utilize to the full their great talent and 
energies and know-how for the good of 
the country as a whole. 

As the report shows, some 38 counties 
in my State probably would be affected, 
as well as the city of Knoxville and the 
area of LaFollette, Jellico, and Tazewell. 

We vitally need this bill. 

I think S. 3683 outlines such a pro- 
gram. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak very briefly on the bill now 
pending before the Senate. I hope it 
will soon be approved by the Senate 
without crippling amendments. 

Several years ago I was chairman of a 
subcommittee of the Joint Economic 
Committee, making a study of low-in- 
come families throughout the United 
States. We made two different studies, 
one following the other, one having to 
do with low-income families generally 
throughout the United States, and the 
other having to do with low-income farm 
families. 

At that time our subcommittee came 
forward with certain recommendations. 
Generally speaking, they were along the 
lines of the pending bill, They were 
the result of most careful study of the 
low-income areas of the United States. 
We found, as we all know, that low-in- 
come areas are not limited to any one 
particular section of the country. They 
are to be found in all sections of the 
country. 

Two years ago, if I remember cor- 
rectly, there was passed by the Senate 
a bill which, in general, was along the 
same lines as the bill now pending 
before us. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The rural redevelop- 
ment sections, both of the bill passed 2 
years ago and the bill now before us, 
were modeled directly upon the results 

sof the investigation: made by the Sena- 
tor from Alabama, as chairman of the 
subcommittee to which he has referred. 
That particular section of the pending 
bill has been based entirely upon the 
results of those investigations and upon 
the recommendations of the Senator’s 
subcommittee. So in a real sense he is 
one of the fathers and authors of this 
measure. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the 
remarks of the Senator from Illinois. 
The Senator may recall that following 
the study which was made by my sub- 
committee I introduced an agricultural 
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bill. One part of that bill was the pro- 
posal that we do something like this for 
a thousand of the lowest income rural 
counties in the United States. 

That was never approved, but later the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
reported a bill which provided for the 
establishment of pilot counties for rural 
development programs. I believe those 
counties have been selected, in small 
number—probably 50 or so throughout 
the entire United States. The bill would 
establish a program involving 300 rural 
counties, consisting of the lowest income 
counties. 

I earnestly hope that the bill may be 
enacted into law. Frankly, I hope that 
the administration of the law will be 
handled in such a way that it will not be 
limited to the establishment of indus- 
tries for the purpose of providing part- 
time employment. I believe it would be 
a great mistake to overlook what can be 
done toward bringing relief and toward 
saving some of our smaller family-sized 
farms by extending technical assist- 
ance—and I understand that is provided 
for under the terms of the bill—through 
agencies already in existence, such as the 
Farmers’ Home Administration, or the 
Farm Extension Service, or the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

I know from personal observation and 
experience what that can mean to the 
small family-size farmer, namely, to have 
that type of assistance, which can be ren- 
dered under the pending bill. I compli- 
ment the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. During the past 
several years, since the establishment of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, we have 
received some very glowing reports about 
the effective work and the many benefits 
which have been derived from that pro- 
gram. On page 19 of the report, on map 
2, showing counties with lowest farm in- 
comes and levels of living, 1954, there is 
shown a concentration of States which 
are in the area embraced by the TVA. 
Is it true that TVA has accomplished a 
great deal? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Are we to assume, 
from the concentration of economic dis- 
tress in those areas, that much remains 
to be done? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Apparently TVA 
has not functioned as effectively as we 
have been led to believe. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It has done a 
bor Hii job. A great deal needs to be 

one. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. How many years 
has it been operating? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Twenty-five years 
next Sunday. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Five years? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Twenty-five years 
next Sunday. It has done a tremendous 


job. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that much of the distress 
that is indicated in those areas should 
have been alleviated? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It has been greatly 
alleviated. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. That has hap- 
pened in a quarter of a century. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It has been greatly 
alleviated. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I am not critical 
of TVA when I ask these questions. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. However, it seems 
to me that as we expend these large sums 
of money, and since TVA has received 
overwhelming support from Congress 
through most of a quarter of a century, 
we are justified in expecting more out- 
standing results than are shown by the 
report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is good to have 
the remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Idaho. I merely repeat that 
TVA has done a wonderful job. There 
has been considerable alleviation of the 
condition to which the Senator has re- 
ferred. I am of the opinion that when 
the lowest income counties are listed, 
very few of them will be found actually 
to be in the TVA area. For example, in 
my State not a single county within the 
Tennessee Valley will be included among 
the low-income counties. A great many 
counties in the State as a whole below 
that area will be included. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad that 
the Senator from Alabama, whose record 
in these matters is so excellent, has 
spoken on the rural aspects of the pend- 
ing bill. I wonder whether the Senator 
from Alabama would not be as pleased, 
as I am, with the letter which I have 
received from Mr. Herschel D. Newsom, 
Master of the National Grange, and 
whether he would permit me to read it 
into the Recor at this point. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should be de- 
lighted to have the Senator do so, pro- 
vided I do not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The letter is ad- 
dressed to me, and reads as follows: 

NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., May 6, 1958. 
The Honorable PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Dovoras: We are informed 
that S. 3683, the proposed Area Redevelop- 
ment Act to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment and un- 
deremployment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas, may be brought up for consid- 
eration on the floor of the Senate within the 
next few days. We in the grange regard this 
as extremely vital legislation to agriculture 
and we want you to know that we strongly 
support its enactment. 

On Friday, May 2, I testified on behalf 
of the National Grange before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency in favor 
of H. R. 6215, and S. 3683 and presented six 
basic reasons why we regard this legislation 
as critical. A copy of our statement before 
the House committee is attached. 

Because there has been some disagreement 
with respect to the amount of money to be 
deposited in a revolving fund for making 
loans to projects in rural redevolpment areas, 
I take this occasion to state that we favor 
the $100 million authorization contained in 
S. 3683 in preference to the smaller figure 
contained in H. R. 6215. 

This letter is to acquaint you with the 
Grange position on S. 3683 and to urge its en- 
actment at the present session of Congress, 

Respectfully yours, 
HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM, 
Master. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Iam delighted that 
the Senator from Illinois has read that 
letter into the Recorp. I should like to 
suggest the possibility of inserting the 
statement of Mr. Newsom, the master of 
the Grange, at this point in the RECORD, 
because it is a very fine statement. It is 
rather brief, and I believe it would be 
helpful. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of Mr. Newsom 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE BEFORE 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY REGARDING H. R. 6215 AND OTHER 
BILLS PROVIDING FOR REDEVELOPMENT OF DE- 
PRESSED AREAS, BY HERSCHEL D, Newsom, 
Master, May 2, 1958 
The National Grange, a national organi- 

zation of farm and rural families, appreciates 
this opportunity to express full support for 
the proposed legislation “to alleviate condi- 
tions of excessive unemployment and under- 
employment in depressed industrial and rural 
areas.” We urgently recommend favorable 
action in general accord with the provisions 
of H. R. 6215 at this session of Congress. 

The bills now being considered by your 
committee encompass improvement programs 
in both urban and rural areas of persistent 
economic distress. Even so, we take the posi- 
tion that this legislation is fundamental to 
lasting agricultural recovery and develop- 
ment in the United States. From the long- 
range standpoint, it could be the most impor- 
tant agricultural legislation of the 85th 
Congress. 

There are at least six basic reasons why we 
in the Grange regard this legislation as criti- 
cal, and why we so strongly urge its en- 
actment: 

1. It would strengthen the general eco- 
nomic health of the Nation by positive action 
to bolster employment and income in areas 
of persistent unemployment and underem- 
ployment. 

2. It would provide an effective program 
for establishing new, off-the-farm jobs in 
rural areas that have been hurt for many 
years by chronic underemployment of the 
available manpower. 

3. It would enhance and stabilize the pur- 
chasing power of industrial workers and 
other urban residents, in the affected areas, 
and thereby improve the market tor farm 
products. 

4. It would broaden the productive utili- 
zation of America's human resources and 
raise the level of living standards where the 
need is greatest. 

5. It would relieve the problem of surplus 
agricultural production to the extent that 
currently underemployed farmers, now con- 
tributing to surplus production of some com- 
modities, would be able to obtain full-time 
employment off the farm. 

6. By relieving the political pressure gen- 
erated by large numbers of underemployed 
farm families of excessively low income, it 
would help create the circumstances or at- 
mosphere conducive to the enactment of 
truly constructive and effective farm pro- 
grams for the Nation. 

Our concern in the Grange for this prob- 
lem of rural underemployment is not new. 
It is an increasingly serious problem that we 
have recognized for some time. At the an- 
nual meting of the National Grange last 
November, the delegate body adopted the 
following policy statement: 

“Within the ranks of agriculture there are 
approximately a million families with an an- 
nual income of less than $1,000. Perhaps of 
even greater concern than substandard in- 
come, is the absence of practical prospects or 
opportunity for many of these families to 
improve their situation wholly within the 
field of agriculture. 
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“As a statement, these families 
frequently have inadequate farming re- 
sources to provide full-time productive use 
of their labor under modern conditions. 

“The fundamental remedy, we believe, is 
to expand employment opportunities in 
areas of chronic rural underemployment. 

“We hold that where human dignity and 
a decent American standard of living are at 
stake, we cannot be satisfied with half 
measures. We believe these very low in- 
come rural families deserve a positive and 
realistic effort that will help them obtain 
respectable, useful employment—either 
part-time work to supplement farming 
operations, opportunity to move to areas 
needing additional farmers, or full-time 
off-the-farm employment for one or more 
members of the family. 

“Accordingly, we favor expansion of exist- 
ing rural development activities to include 
more attention by Government agencies to 
this problem; a central administration to 
give leadership to local, State, and National 
eiforts in dealing with rural underemploy- 
ment; and limited financial aid, primarily 
in the form of loans, to help in the location 
or expansion of industrial activities in 
areas of rural underemployment.” 

Off-the-farm employment is an increas- 
ingly important aspect in the economic life 
of America’s farm families. In some in- 
stances, such off-the-farm employment pro- 
vides a relatively small but extremely neces- 
sary supplement to farm income, and the 
farm itself continues to be the principal 
source of income. 

In other and steadily increasing instances, 
off-the-farm employment is supplanting the 
farm as the chief source of income for the 
farm family. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that income from non- 
farm sources is now the largest single 
source of earnings for farm people, and is 
currently amounting to more than $6 bil- 
lion a year. 

We must recognize not only the present 
but the potential value of off-the-farm em- 
ployment for farm people. During the past 
two decades, major technological develop- 
ments have produced changes of great mag- 
nitude in the pattern and practice of Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

The large-scale adoption of power machin- 
ery of all kinds, for example, has materially 
altered the farm labor situation. A single 
farmer using power machinery and other 
products of modern research can produce 
much more today than he could 25 years 
ago with animal power and a good deal of 
manual labor. He can handle the opera- 
tions of a larger farm. As a matter of fact, 
the farmer in 1958 must utilize more acres 
more intensively than he did 25 years ago if 
he is to make efficient use of his machinery 
and his own ability and energy. 

In response to this situation, American 
farms are increasing in size. The farmer 
with inadequate resources—either of land, 
capital, or any other essential—cannot com- 
pete successfully in either production or 
marketing with the farmer who does have 
adequate resources. 

Of course, the farmer without enough cap- 
ital and with less than an economic farming 
unit can hang on and survive, but it is a 
losing game and often a deplorable one. 
With shrinking income and deciining oppor- 
tunity, frustration is followed by discourage- 
ment. Under these circumstances, a man 
can lose ambition and incentive. Moreover, 
if he has spent all his adult life in farming, 
he is unprepared for any other occupation. 

Iam mindful, too, that the underemployed 
farmer or his son in Indiana or Georgia, for 
example, has little knowledge of employment 
opportunities in Cleveland or Atlanta. Even 
if he did, could he qualify for any but the 
more menial Jobs in the city or the indus 
trial plant? 

There is another problem, too, for the 
family man who may want to make the 
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shift from farm to factory: How does he 
handle the everyday living expenses for 
himself and his family while he is in the 
process of making the shift? 

To some of our very low-income farmers, 
I am sure the difficulties ahead seem in- 
surmountable. They would like to stay on 
the farm, but they don’t see how they can 
make a go of it. When they think of getting 
off the farm, they don't quite know how to 
look or where to go. So they stay put—us- 
ing only by half their potential capabilities 
to produce and prosper. 

It is important to note, also, that for rea- 
sons of geography and tradition, among 
others, some areas have experienced greater 
concentrations of underemployed farm 
families than others. The evidence has 
been effectively set forth in the 1955 study 
by the Joint Economic Committee, in the 
Department of Agriculture’s report on De- 
velopment of Agriculture’s Human Re- 
sources, and in testimony before committees 
of Congress. 

In a nutshell, the 1954 census of agri- 
culture showed that there are 458 counties 
in the United States in which a third or 
more of the commercial farms provided an 
annual income, from product sales, of be- 
tween $250 and $1,200. A majority of these 
counties are in the South, but the South 
has no monopoly on the problem. 

The Department of Agriculture has re- 
ported that “in 1954, a year of record pros- 
perity, about one-fourth of America’s 5 mil- 
lion farm families earned $1,000 or less in 
total income.” 

The Department has also stated that 
“about 7 million people live in the Nation’s 
315 rural counties ranked lowest in farm 
income and levels of living. These counties 
are found in 16 States. They contain 20 
percent or more of the people in six of these 
States.” 

H. R. 6215, as well as the bill recently in- 
troduced in the Senate—S. 3683—would pro- 
vide a positive program designed to help 
remedy this situation. 

There are differences in the several bills 
on this subject, but we in the grange have 
been pleased to note the widespread recog- 
nition of the problem, and the fact that 
members of both political parties seek leg- 
islation to deal with it. 

In all of the bills we have examined, we 
have been impressed by the uniform de- 
cision to provide an Area Redevelopment 
Program that will proceed carefully and 
deliberately—in an effort to produce perma- 
nently beneficial results. We agree com- 
pletely that the problem is not subject to 
swift or sweeping correction. 

As I mentioned earlier, the Grange favors 
the establishment of a central administration 
to give leadership to local, State, and Na- 
tional efforts in dealing with the problems of 
economically depressed areas. We favor the 
establishment of an independent Area Re- 
development Administration, as provided in 
H. R. 6215. There would appear to be ad- 
ministrative advantages in such an organiza- 
tional approach, especially since one of the 
basic jobs ahead is coordination of the ef- 
forts in this field of several existing agencies 
of government. 

It would be improper to ask the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to administer a pro- 
gram of this kind in urban areas, just as it 
would be improper for the Department of 
Commerce to administer the program in rural 
areas. The need is for an independent, con- 
spicuous agency—not buried in any existing 
Department—that will keep the area redevel- 
opment program conspicuously before the 
public so that it will not be neglected or 
permitted to fail. 

As Americans, we have always prided our- 
selves on being generous. We are sharing 
our abundance and our skills with friendly 
peoples all around the world, for both prac- 
tical and humanitarian reasons. We are pro- 
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viding practical aid to underdeveloped na- 
tions. 


In the proposed Area Redevelopment Act 
we would be sharing our abundance and our 
skills with our own neighbors who happen 
to be in need. Persistent unemployment or 
underemployment, in areas marked by pro- 
longed economic distress, can be overcome. 

By use of Federal loans and grants, the 
provision of vocational training and retrain- 
ing subsistence payments, material assist- 
ance in the establishment of job-creating 
business enterprises, and other actions pro- 
vided in this legislation, the depressed areas 
of America can be truly redeveloped. 

More important, a great many of our own 
people who have been trapped by circum- 
stances, will be provided with new hope, and 
with new opportunities for full, rewarding 
employment. 

We urge you to act favorably on H. R. 6215. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
certainly do not contend that the pend- 
ing bill is perfect in all respects. How- 
ever, I do believe it is a good bill. It 
aims in the right direction. I am glad 
to be a sponsor of it. 

This is the third time this effort has 
been made on the floor of the Senate. 
I am sorry that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] 
is not in the Chamber at the present 
time, because, to the best of my recol- 
lection, he was the first one ever to bring 
this subject up on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. If my memory serves me correctly, 
he offered an amendment to a pending 
bill during the Korean war. He was 
joined by me in offering an amendment 
to a bill pending at that time. The 
amendment would have carried out very 
largely the same objective which is 
od to be carried out in the pending 


The Senate passed a similar measure 2 
years ago. I certainly hope it will pass 
the pending bill. I believe a great deal 
of good can be accomplished if it does 
become law. I am glad to support the 
bill, and I am glad to be a sponsor of 
it. I commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois and the distinguished 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] for 
the fine, persistent, and able effort they 
have given toward bringing the pending 
bill as far as it has come. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I shall 
not vote for the bill before the Senate 
because, first, it is my belief that in many 
instances the State governments are in 
a better financial position than the Fed- 
eral Government to provide the aid in- 
tended. 


Second, in many instances the causes 


which created the depressed areas can- 
not be eliminated by the pretended magi- 
cal cure of supplying Federal money. 

Third, there are States and areas into 
which industries will not move, or from 
which they are moving, not because of 
the absence of facilities, but because of 
excessive tax burdens and, in some 
instances, unhealthy governmental 
environment. 

Fourth, it is wrong to use one tax- 
payer's money to finance projects which 
might become a bane to that very tax- 
payer in the future. 

Fifth, the bill would create a new 
governmental operation, allegedly small, 
involving at present, as claimed by some 
persons, only the sum of $379,500,000, 
but which will grow interminably in size. 
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Sixth, present indications are that by 
the end of the fiscal year 1959, under the 
advocated program of more spending 
and less taxing, there will be a deficit of 
$15 billion for the year. When that oc- 
curs, the dollar, which now has a pur- 
chasing value of only 40 cents, will be- 
come still cheaper. 

The Federal Government does not haye 
a bottomless Treasury. The Govern- 
ment cannot attempt to cure all prob- 
lems everywhere out of the Treasury, 
which must be supplied by the taxpayers. 

I should like to vote for the bill on the 
basis of the support which is being given 
to it by some of my colleagues. But my 
conviction is deep that in the long run 
the bill would not help, but would hurt 
the country. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to adopt as a statement of my own 
views the very fine statement which has 
been made by the able and distinguished 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE]. 

In my judgment, if the pending bill 
should become law, it would initiate a 
new Federal program which ultimately 
would result in the expenditure of bil- 
lions and billions of dollars out of the 
Federal Treasury, but with no corre- 
sponding good to the Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
PROXMIRE in the chair). 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BusH]. 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


(Mr. 


Alken Green Morse 
Allott Hayden Morton 
Anderson Hennings Mundt 
Barrett Hickenlooper Murray 
Beall Hilt Neuberger 
Bennett Hoblitzell O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland yne 
Bridges Potter 
Bush Humphrey Proxmire 
Butler Ives Purtell 
Byrd Jackson Revercomb 
Capehart Javits Robertson 
Carlson Jenner Russell 
Carroll Johnson, Tex.. Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
church Kefauver ers 
Clark Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Cooper Kerr Smith, N. J, 
Cotton Knowland Sparkman 
Langer tennis 
Dirksen Lausche Symington 
Douglas Magnuson 
Dworshak Malone Thurmond 
Ellender Thye 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Frear illiams 
Fulbright McClellan Yarborough 
Goldwater McNamara 
Gore Monroney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I desire to 
discuss very briefly the pending amend. 
ment. 

First, I call the attention of the Senate 
to page 7 of the bill, in line 20, section 
6 (a), which relates to loans and partic- 
ipations. I shall read it, for it is brief: 

The Commissioner is authorized to pur- 
chase evidences of indebtedness and to make 
loans (including immediate participations 
therein) to aid in financing any project 


The question . 
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within a redevelopment area for the pur- 
chase or development of land and facilities 
(including machinery and equipment) for 
industrial usage, for the construction of new 
factory buildings, for rehabilitation of aban- 
doned or unoccupied factory buildings, or 
for the alteration, conversion, or enlarge- 
ment of any existing buildings for industrial 
use, 


I ask my colleagues to listen closely 
to this language: 

Such financial assistance shall not be ex- 
tended for working capital, or to assist estab- 
lishments relocating from one area to an- 
other when such assistance will result in 
substantial detriment to the area of original 
location by increasing unemployment. 


Mr. President, my amendment simply 
strikes out those words after ‘‘another” 
in lines 6, 7, and 8 of page 8, so that, 
if my amendment as proposed is adopted, 
that section will end with this sentence: 

Such financial assistance shall not be ex- 
tended for working capital, or to assist 
establishments relocating from one area to 
another. 


There is no qualifying language. 
There is no authority given to any Com- 
missioner to decide what may constitute 
“substantial detriment” to the area or 
what can constitute “increasing unem- 
ployment.” In other words, my amend- 
ment takes such discretion away from 
the Commissioner. 

I do not believe any Commissioner 
should have that kind of authority. 
The bill would place on the Commis- 
sioner the duty of making a decision as 
to whether moving an industry from 
one area to another would result in sub- 
stantial detriment to an area by result- 
ing in increased unemployment. 

What is substantial detriment. How 
is the Commissioner to decide what is 
substantial detriment? I defy any Com- 
missioner to make such a decision with 
fairness, justice, and propriety. I do 
not think it would be possible for him to 
do so. 

What my amendment proposes to do 
is to take such authority away from the 
Commissioner and simply prohibit fi- 
nancial assistance being extended for 
working capital or to assist establish- 
ments relocating from one area to an- 
other. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

‘Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Connecticut has read the section accu- 
rately, but I think it is important to know 
the source of the language which we 
used in the bill, which is sponsored by 
40 Senators. 

I hold in my hand S. 2892, introduced 
on the 9th of January 1956 by 26 Mem- 
bers on the other side of the aisle, and I 
should like to read from lines 7 to 11, 
on page 9 of that bill. I ask Members 
of this body to compare the language 
which I now read with the language con- 
tained in the present bill, and which 
the Senator from Connecticut would like 
largely to strike: 

Such financial assistance shall not be ex- 
tended for working capital, or to assist estab- 
lishments relocating from one area to an- 
other when such assistance will result in 
substantial detriment to the area of original 
location by increasing unemployment. 
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In other words, the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] and the rest of us 
adopted language in the bill which was 
identical to language contained in Sen- 
ate bill 2892, sponsored by 26 Republi- 
cans, which language was carried over 
in Senate bill S. 1433, introduced on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1957. 

Whose name was on the bill which was 
introduced by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. SmitH]? His name was fol- 
lowed by the name of Mr. BRIDGES, of 
New Hampshire. Lo and behold, the 
name of Mr. Busu, of Connecticut, was 
No. 3. He did not lead the list, but he 
was third on the list. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is the language of 
the Senator from Connecticut which we 
adopted, and if it was good enough for 
the Senator from Connecticut, and if it 
was strong enough for the Senator from 
Connecticut, it was strong enough for 
us; sO we are only taking over the lan- 
guage of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. PAYNE and Mr. BUSH addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. I think I have 
the floor, Mr. President, I shall yield 
the floor later. 

The Senator from Connecticut reminds 
me of a figure in early Greek mythology, 
Cronus, who always used to devour his 
children. This is the baby the Senator 
from Connecticut now wishes to disavow, 
and disembowel in the process. We say 
if it was good enough for Senator BUSH 
in 1956, it is good enough for us today. 

The Senator from Connecticut is ex- 
tremely nice to me. We like him. We 
have great feeling for him. But I think 
it is well known he is an opponent of 
this bill, although he introduced a sub- 
stantially similar bill 2 years ago. I sus- 
pect what the Senator is trying to do 
is so change the provision as to split 
away from us a large sectional group of 
votes that otherwise might be cast in 
favor of this bill. 

So I think the Senator has a purpose 
somewhat different from the language 
which he uses. So I appeal from Sen- 
ator BusH of 1958 to Senator Busu of 
1956, and to the Republican language 
of both 1956 and 1957. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. PAYNE. I appreciate my col- 
league's yielding to me, because he has 
referred to two bills. One was the bill 
of January 9, 1956, which is a matter of 
record, and which had a large number of 
names on it. It contained that identical 
language. 

The Senator further called attention 
to the fact that S. 1433, introduced on 
February 28, 1957, contained, on page 
9, lines 12 to 17, the same identical lan- 
guage, and that bill was introduced by 
none other than the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] in 
behalf of the administration. 

So we have three instances in which 
the language appears to be consistent 
and fully satisfactory in doing the job 
we are setting out to do. 

Mr, BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. BUSH. Will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. I merely wish to say that when 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] 
and I tried to draft this bill, we were so 
impressed by the language of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut and his colleagues 
that we adopted it. I hope that he will 
not now urge that this body take his 
child out of the bill. 

I now yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. I do not question his historic 
statements. It is well known that the 
names of Senators can be put on bills 
sent to the Senate by the administration 
without their knowing of every single 
word in the bill or perhaps fully under- 
standing its meaning. 

I ask the Senator from Illinois if he 
does not recall that the so-called anti- 
pirating” language which he quoted was 
actually stricken from the 1956 bill on 
the floor of the Senate. I opposed strik- 
ing the language out. So I think what 
the Senator has said is quite irrelevant. 
I am not in the least embarrassed by 
anything he has said. I think my posi- 
tion is very sound. I do not believe Sen- 
ators wish to be parties to having legis- 
lation enacted which will take industry 
out of one State and put it in another, 
placing in the hands of the commis- 
sioner, whoever he may be, authority to 
decide what constitutes substantial 
detriment by increasing unemployment. 
I would take that responsibility from 
him and provide: 

Such financial assistance shall not be ex- 
tended for working capital, or to assist es- 
tablishments relocating from one area to 
another. 


I thank the Senator very much for 
his courtesy. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, quite 
briefly, the language contained in the 
bill is identical to that which was sub- 
mitted by the administration in its rec- 
ommendations, and should be retained in 
the bill as is, if any Senator is interested 
in seeing the measure become law. If 
Senators want to cripple and defeat the 
measure they may vote for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut, If Senators want to help the 
chronically distressed areas of this coun- 
try, and want to see a start made toward 
putting an end to such situations, I ask 
them to vote against the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Connecticut. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH]. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAV RZ], the Senator from Missippippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr, JorpANn], the Senator from 
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Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Brstel, the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr..CHAvEz], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr, EASTLAND], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pas- 
TORE] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
and the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kucuet] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FlANDERSI, the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Witey], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc] are detained 
on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from California [Mr. KuUcHEL] and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 59, as follows: 


YEAS—26 
Bennett Dirksen La usche 
Bricker Dworshak Martin, Iowa 
Bridges Frear Martin, Pa 
Bush Goldwater Purtell 
Butler Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Capehart Holland Schoeppel 
Carlson Hruska Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Jenner Williams 
Curtis Knowland 
NAYS—59 

Aiken Hoblitzell Murray 
Allott Humphrey Neuberger 
Anderson Ives O'Mahoney 
Barrett Jackson Payne 
Beall Javits Potter 
Byrd Johnson, Tex. Proxmire 
Carroll Johnston, S. C. Revercomb 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Robertson 
Church Kennedy Russell 
Clark Kerr Smathers 
Cooper Langer Smith, Maine 
Douglas Magnuson Sparkman 
Ellender Malone Stennis 

in Mansfleld Symington 
Fulbright McClellan Talmadge 
Gore McNamara Thurmond 
Green Monroney Thye 
Hayden Morse Watkins 
Hennings Morton Yarborough 

ill Mundt 
NOT VOTING—11 
Bible Flanders Pastore 
Case, S. Dak Jordan Wiley 
Chavez Kuchel Young 
Eastland Long 
So Mr. Busn’s amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CLARK. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. It is designated 
“5-12-58-A.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, 
line 18, it is proposed to strike out the 
period, insert a colon and the following: 

Provided, That no area shall be designated 
as a “redevelopment area” in which, pur- 


suant to State or local law or public policy, 
it is the practice of a tax authority to grant 
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any exemption or immunity from the pay- 
ment of any tax, or any reduction in the 
rate or amount of any tax paid, with respect 
to real property of any private person as an 
inducement to such person to engage in 
industrial or commercial activities within 
the territorial jurisdiction of such tax 
authority. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to modify my amendment, in the fourth 
line, after the word “law”, by striking 
out the words “or public policy.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has the right to modify his 
amendment. The amendment is so 
modified. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I shall 
take not more than 5 minutes of the 
time of the Senate to explain my amend- 
ment, and I shall not delay the Senate 
by asking for a yea-and-nay vote. 

The purpose of this amendment is per- 
fectly clear and needs little explanation. 

It would exclude from consideration 
as a redevelopment area any community 
in which local taxing authorities grant 
a tax exemption or tax reduction for the 
purpose of inducing new industry to en- 
ter the area. 

I believe the amendment is desirable 
and necessary for several reasons: 

First, one of the major purposes of 
the bill is to provide Federal credit to 
distressed areas to aid economic develop- 
ment. The Committee Report, on page 
7, declared: 

One of the basic problems of distressed 
areas is to secure credit sufficient to activate 
the plans for economic redevelopment. 


In general the bill is justified on the 
basis that distressed communities often 
lack resources to solve their own prob- 
lem. I do not believe we should extend 
the bounty of Federal aid to areas which 
have willfully dissipated and scattered 
their resources by granting tax exemp- 
tions. 

A scarcity of local resources available 
for redevelopment may well be the direct 
result of liberal tax exemptions granted 
as commercial or industrial inducements. 
The funds of the Federal taxpayers 
should not have to fill the void created 
by liberal local tax exemptions. 

Second, there is a major element of 
unfair competition in the use of tax ex- 
emptions to entice new business concerns 
into a community. 

This is what the Florida Supreme 
Court said in the case in which it de- 
clared unconstitutional the authorization 
of municipalities to issue industrial 
bonds: 

Every new business * * * which may be 
established in the municipality will be of 
some benefit to the municipality * * * but 
these considerations do not make the acqui- 
sition of land and the erection of buildings, 
for such purposes, a municipal purpose. * * * 
The financing of private enterprise by means 
of public funds is entirely foreign to a proper 
concept of our constitutional system. Ex- 
perience has shown that such encroach- 
ments will lead inevitably to the ultimate 
destruction of the private enterprise system. 
State v. Town of North Miami (59 So. 2d 779, 
pp. 785, 787). 


Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
not approve this bill. In my opinion, it 


will lead to improper use of Federal 
funds and Federal power, but if we are 
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to approve it we ought not, at the same 
time, to put the stamp of approval of 
dangerous practices on the State and 
local level. 

Why should the taxpayers of this Na- 
tion—and that means the taxpayers of 
New Hampshire, and New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and other States—have to pro- 
vide the development funds for com- 
munities which have given away their re- 
sources in the form of tax exemptions 
and tax immunities. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
amendment is an attempt to drive a sec- 
tional cleavage between the supporters 
of the bill. The Senator from New 
Hampshire is an open and determined 
opponent of the bill. He has stated very 
frankly that even if this amendment 
— 5 adopted he would vote against the 

ill. 

The amendment has nothing to do 
with the bill itself. It is introduced in 
the hope that if it is adopted it will split 
off many Senators who otherwise would 
vote for the bill. 

I therefore hope that the amendment 
will be resoundingly defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Corron]. [Putting the 
question.] The “noes” have it, and the 
amendment is rejected. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
in his judgment it is too late to ask for 
a division. The result has been an- 
nounced. 

The bill is open to amendment. If 
there be no amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I do 
not in any way wish to impugn the mo- 
tives of the authors of the bill. I, too, 
am interested in the subject matter and 
in helping the areas which are described 
in the bill. However, it is my best opin- 
ion that the bill ought to be recommitted 
to the committee. I shall give one good 
reason for that view. On page 20 of the 
committee report, it is stated that the 
administration of the act would be han- 
dled by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Are we to try to solve the un- 
employment problems and the economic 
problems in certain depressed areas of 
the United States— 

Mr. President, may I have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is proposed to 
turn the administration of the act over 
to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. That agency is not equipped 
to do the job. If I had the time—and I 
shall not take the time—I could go 
through the bill and the report and find 
any number of reasons why the bill 
ought to be recommitted to the commit- 
tee. 

The purpose of the bill is to help an 
area in the United States where employ- 
ment possibilities have been completely 
exhausted. In my best judgment, the 
bill, as it is written, will not do that. I 
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should like to read from page 21 of the 
report, as follows: 
REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 

Section 5 of the bill contains the defini- 
tions of redevelopment areas. 

The industrial redevelopment areas are 
those where there has existed substantial 
and persistent unemployment for an ex- 
tended period of time. Areas must be des- 
ignated if they have suffered 12 percent un- 
employment during the year preceding the 
application, or 9 percent unemployment 
during 15 out of the preceding 18 months, 
or 6 percent unemployment during 18 out 
of the preceding 24 months. In addition, 
an area which has suffered 15 percent un- 
employment during the preceding 6 months 
may be designated if the Commissioner de- 
termines that the principal causes of the un- 
employment are not temporary in nature. 

The definition is intended to direct the 
benefits of the bill to those industrial areas 
which are suffering from unusual chronic 
problems— 


No one can administer the clause I 
have just read. The fluctuation in em- 
ployment from day to day, week to week, 
and month to month would make it im- 
possible to administer that sort of statute. 
It cannot be administered. By the time 
the administrator gets around to doing 
something, the city or community itseif 
may have found new ways and means for 
providing employment. Then what is 
the administrator going to do? Is he go- 
ing to back up, or is he going to spend 
Federal money even though the com- 
munity has corrected its deficiency in 
employment? 

I am in sympathy with what we are 
trying to do, but my best judgment is 
-that we cannot accomplish it with the 
bill before us. 

By turning the administration of the 
-act over to the Housing Authority, in 
view of all the other features of the bill 
which have to do with community facil- 
ities, the granting of money, and so forth, 
allwe are doing is establishing a bureauc- 
racy and a new socialistic agency to 
spend Federal money. That is all we are 
doing, because we are covering rural 
areas and every kind of area in the 
United States which at some time or 
another has 12 percent unemployment. 
It would not be a workable law. 

We are entering a new field, and be- 
fore we enter it, we should stop, look, 
think, and listen. 

If we pass the pending bill—along with 
all the other schemes that are before 
us—one of these days we may find that 
we have completely killed the initiative 
of the local people in this country. The 
problem we are talking about is one 
which ought to be solved by the local 
communities and the States, with one 
exception. I go along with that excep- 
tion. I should like to help write a bill 
that would accomplish the objective of 
that exception. I am sure that is what 
the able Senator from Maine has in mind, 
as I am sure it is also what other Sena- 
tors have in mind. That exception is 
this: If a town or city has one factory, 
and only one factory, and that factory 
eloses down permanently, through no 
fault of the local people, and a situation 
develops which becomes permanent, and 
everyone knows that it is going to be per- 
manent, and all means of employment 
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are gone, some sort of legislation to help 
that kind of situation ought to be passed. 

Mr. PAYNE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. The pending bill 
goes far beyond that. The bill covers 
every town, hamlet, and city in the 
United States if 12 percent of the peo- 
ple in such a community are unemployed 
for a period of a certain number of 
months; then it goes down. Let me read 
further, from page 27 of the report. 
Then I shall yield to the Senator from 
Maine. The report states: 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND TRAINING PAYMENTS 

In areas where the principal industry has 
left or is obsolete, or where the area never 
reached an advance state of development, it 
will be important to provide vocational 
training and retraining for the people of the 
area. Developing new industries in the area 
will accomplish little, and will, in fact, be 
impossible, unless the available labor can 
meet the needs of the industry. According- 
ly, the bill provides that the Secretary of 
Labor shall determine the needs of the area 
for vocational training and shall cooperate 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and existing State and local 
agencies to make these services available to 
the area. And in areas where additional 
facilities are needed, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is to provide as- 
sistance, including financial assistance 
where necessary, to the appropriate State 
vocational educational agencies or through 
educational institutions if the State agency 
is unable to do so. 

In order to enable unemployed persons to 
get the benefits of this training the bill also 
provides that the Secretary of Labor may 
make weekly retraining payments, through 
State agencies, to unemployed persons in 
the redevelopment areas, of 13 weeks at the 
average weekly unemployment compensation 
rate in that State, but limited to those not 
receiving unemployment compensation. 


Mr. President, why say that town X, 
which may temporarily have 12 percent 
unemployment is entitled to help, but 
that town Y, perhaps 5 miles away, 
which has only 11 percent, is not en- 
titled to such help? How is anyone to 
administer a law of that kind? What is 
fair about it? Why discriminate? Why 
not send the bill back to committee? 
Why not let the committee work out a 
plan to take care of situations in which 
it is definitely known that unemploy- 
ment is permanent, due to the fact that 
job opportunities have completely evap- 
orated from the community? I would 
support that kind of bill. However, the 
pending bill does not do that. The bill 
covers community facilities, and it cov- 
ers grants and loans. All the bill would 
do, as it is written at the moment, would 
be to take employment from one section 
of the Nation and put it somewhere else, 
and thereby throw people out of work, 
by transferring a factory, for example. 
That is my honest opinion of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

I do not know whether I Should make 
a motion to recommit the bill, but it 
certainly ought to be recommitted, to 
make it apply exclusively to the situa- 
tion I have outlined, and not go any 
further than that—namely, to help a 
community when it has definitely been 
established without any question that 
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employment means have completely 
evaporated. 

I now yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to delay the Senate any longer, be- 
cause I believe we are ready to vote on 
the bill. However, I note that the bill, 
S. 2892, introduced on January 9, 1956, 
contains many features that are identical 
with those contained in the pending bill. 
My distinguished colleague and leader 
in the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency was a cosponsor of that measure 
2 years and 5 months ago. I can assure 
Senators that the situation today is 
much worse in those communities than 
it was 2 years and 5 months ago. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator is 100 
percent correct. I made a mistake then, 
but I will not make the same mistake 
today. I have had a chance to think 
about the matter. I had in mind at that 
time that a bill would be passed along 
the lines I have just discussed; that is, a 
bill which would be limited to communi- 
ties or cities where it is definitely proved, 
beyond a shadow of a doubt, that unem- 
ployment is permanent, and that there 
is no possibility for a person to secure a 
job. I will go along with that kind of 
bill. But so long as the bill provides 
money and grants and loans for all sorts 
of community facilities, nothing will be 
accomplished. All that will be done will 
be to fool the people. 

We are considering a bill which it is 
said will provide employment and make 
jobs. It will not do that. 

I think Iam aware that most Senators 
have made up their minds to pass the 
bill in its present form. I shall vote 
against it. But if the bill shall be passed. 
J hope that when it goes to the House, the 
House will correct it, so that it will ac- 
complish what I have been talking 
about. If the House will do that, we 
may then have a law which will do some 
good throughout the United States, 

As the bill is written, it is simply a 
scheme to create another agency under 
the Housing Authority. Imagine the ad- 
ministration of a bill of this sort, which 
is designed to create jobs, being placed 
under the Housing Authority. This is 
simply another way of spending the tax- 
payers’ money and fooling the people. 
The bill in its present form will not do 
ape good, but a good bill could be made 
of it. 

I hope that when the bill gets to the 
House, the House will write into it pro- 
visions which will accomplish what I 
know the able Senator from Maine and 
other able Senators would like to see 
done, namely, have a law which will be 
of help to specific communities which no 
longer have job possibilities, 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record a statement I 
have prepared concerning the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JENNER 

This is the WPA all over again. If you 
look at the debate on appropriations for 1936 
or 1937 you will find the same sad stories of 
the cutover areas of Michigan, the depressed 
textile industry of New England, and the 
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low income of sharecropper families in 
rural areas of the Southern States. 

The WPA writers painted glowing pictures 
of how if only they had money enough they 
could whisk away with their wands these 
pictures of misery and replace them with 
happy and contented people who had no 
economic problems to bother them. 

The WPA was given the money again and 
again. It was given dollars that were each 
worth 100 cents, something we will never see 
again. 

We are still paying interest every year for 
the money we gave the WPA 20 years ago to 
end forever the problems of the cutover areas 
of Michigan, the depressed textile industry 
of New England, low income in the rural 
areas in the South, and in the mining vil- 
lages of the coal-mine area. 

-Why did the WPA not cure the evils they 
described so vividly? The answer is that 
you cannot create sound economic conditions 
by welfare remedies. It never has been pos- 
sible and it never will. The great industrial 
economies of England, the United States, 
and Germany were not created by welfare 
methods but by sound economic methods. 

I have the greatest admiration for the 
warm heart of the Senator from Illinois, but 
I sometimes have to disagree with his judg- 
ments, though his knowledge of economics 
is far above mine. He tells us sadly that the 
people of these backward areas of our coun- 
try do not have the money to supply the 
investment capital for new industries. But 
did the people of Canada supply the inyest- 
ment capital for Colonel McCormick’s vast 
papermill operation? Did they supply the 
working capital for the Aluminum Company 
of Canada? Did they supply the capital for 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad? Did the 
hard-working people of the mountain States 
supply the capital that made it possible to 
unite the two halves of the Union Pacific 
Railroad with a golden spike and give the 
country a transcontinental railroad system? 

I know the Senator from Illinois knows 
the answer as well as I do or better. He 
knows industry will come into these areas 
when it is economic for them to do so. If 
they stay out, it is because for one reason 
or another that is not the economic place 
for such industry. 

Do we have here a plan which contains 
within it the germ of even more centralized 
Government control of the location of in- 
dustry then we have now in our vast ex- 
penditures for military and other public 
projects? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was. ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
the passage of the bill, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to take the floor in support of 
the Area Redevelopment Act, S. 3683. I 
am proud to have the opportunity to co- 
sponsor this measure with its distin- 
guished authors, the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doucras] and the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE]. 

I cosponsored a similar bill, S. 964, 
earlier in this session, and another, S. 
2663, in the 84th Congress. 

The need for this legislation to aid 
certain areas to return to prosperity is 
as strong as it ever was. We should not 
allow our concern with economic condi- 
tions generally in this country to blind us 
to the more severe and more long-range 
problems of certain areas. Of course, we 
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must proceed with broader measures to 
restore growth in our national income. 
But I think it is clear that such measures 
will not solve the problems which the leg- 
islation now before us seeks to reach. 

This conclusion is supported by the 
fact that even when the general economic 
health of the Nation was good, when pro- 
duction and employment over the coun- 
try was increasing—even then certain 
blighted areas were stagnant or declin- 
ing. The people in those areas were not 
sharing in the general well-being. Spe- 
cial action was needed at that time to 
bring them into line with the Nation as 
a whole. The plight of these areas now 
has been clouded by the general reces- 
sion. But we should not for this reason 
fail to recognize the essentially different 
nature of the sickness that afflicts them. 

Perhaps an analogy can be drawn from 
bodily health. If a person is suffering a 
general letdown, a slowing down of his 
activities, the doctor may prescribe a 
tonic—or, more likely today, a dose of 
high-potency vitamins, This shot in the 
arm, if administered properly and in good 
time, should take away the patient’s 
sluggishness and put him back in good 
health, making him the vigorous and 
happy producer that he wants to be. 

But if there is something more funda- 
mentally wrong with him, some more 
radical, more persistent, and more local- 
ized source of trouble, he needs a differ- 
ent cure. A general shot of vitamins is 
not going to aid the patient with a pan- 
creas or a kidney that has failed to func- 
tion. He is going to require direct and 
concentrated medication in order to 
bring about his recovery. Lack of 
prompt action will result in lingering 
and progressing degeneration. 

Just so are the areas which this legis- 
lation seeks toreach. Through changes 
in the economy certain parts of this 
country have dwindled in their capacity 
to provide an adequate employment op- 
portunity. The people who live there 
are confronted with two alternatives: 
They can stay with their homes and 
communities and sink into an ever-lower 
standard of living, with its attendant 
rise in the social costs of decaying com- 
munities, or they can pull up their stakes 
and migrate somewhere else, leaving 
their unused community facilities to de- 
preciate. 

At least, up until recently, these peo- 
ple had this second alternative. Now 
with economic recession becoming quite 
general, there is no place to migrate to 
with any better opportunities. In fact, 
people, who left earlier seeking jobs, have 
had to return to those who stayed be- 
hind, further burdening these under- 
privileged families and communities. 

Mr. President, others of my colleagues 
have discussed the general merits and 
provisions of this bill. I wish to pay 
tribute to the sound thought and de- 
tailed study given to this measure by the 
committee. 

I should like to discuss briefly some 
conditions in my own State of Minne- 
sota that could be remedied by a meas- 
res such as this Area Redevelopment 
Act. 

First of all, let me speak of the de- 
pressed rural areas of my State—the 
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cutover, poor-soil area in the northern 
half of Minnesota. This is the part of 
my State that has been chronically de- 
pressed for many years. Population 
figures graphically show the effects. 
Almost half of the people leaving the 
State since 1950, left from this northern 
area, although this area comprises far 
less than half of the total State popula- 
tion. Lately, Minnesota has been gain- 
ing total population, but the northern 
counties continue to show a decline. 

Expansion of employment is the only 
hope for this area. And this is not a 
groundless dream. Such industries as 
potato-processing plants, potato seed 
stock-distribution plants, grain-process- 
ing plants, and flax straw plants would 
fit in with the agriculture of the area. 
There are numerous possibilities for 
small wood-working plants and larger 
wood-processing plants to take advan- 
tage of another natural resource. In 
every case, what has handicapped devel- 
opment of these and similar industries 
is lack of capital. Local capital has 
been depleted in these areas to the point 
where the average businessman can 
hardly continue to stay in business. 
Much less, then, are the possibilities of 
finding capital for new industries. 

At the same time, the communities are 
unable to provide the public facilities 
necessary for industrial expansion, such 
as water purification plants, sewage dis- 
posal plants, and for industrial develop- 
ment generally. This is true because of 
the low tax base initially, and because of 
the disproportionate share of existing 
public funds now required for welfare 
measures to handle the social conditions 
caused by the chronic depression. The 
only hope to break this vicious cycle, it 
seems to me, is for us to pass a bill like 
S. 3683, which would provide the capital 
for industrial development. 

Another serious problem in Minne- 
sota which the area redevelopment bill 
would reach is that of the Indians. The 
State of Minnesota has recently engaged 
in a detailed survey of our Indian prob- 
lem. We now have the information and 
proposals for development of projects to 
rehabilitate the areas of the State where 
the Indian lives. These studies show 
that if funds could be provided, there is 
reasonable assurance we could work 
wonders in removing this shameful blight 
from a whole group of people we have 
neglected. We have talked for years of 
integrating the Indian into contempo- 
rary American civilization, yet we have 
heretofore not taken any imaginative 
action to provide him with the where- 
withal to accomplish it. 

The prospects for Indian-operated 
industries is amazing. For example, a 
maple sugar industry among the Indians 
in the maple areas could make them self- 
sustaining. Parching and processing 
plans for wild rice would bring in much 
income through an activity already fa- 
miliar to the Indians. In other areas, 
plants for the production of wood prod- 
ucts and sawmill operations, as well as 
charcoal-burning facilities, would be ap- 
propriate. The only reason that these 
industries are not already operating is 
lack of capital funds. The bill presently 
before us would remedy this lack. 
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The other serious cause of chronic dis- 
tress in Minnesota is seasonal industry. 
Iron ore shipment is seasonal. Tourist 
business is seasonal. Sugar beet process- 
ing is seasonal. Thus the workers in 
these and other industries enjoy brief 
periods of activity and relative prosper- 
ity, and then they must look for other 
work, or merely subsist the rest of the 
year. Many of these communities really 
need an industrial plant that would 
lend some stability to the employment 
situation. 

Mr. President, I am grieved to note 
the tenor of some of the arguments 
against this bill—the charges of favorit- 
ism to certain localities who have not 
fared well—the fears of industry raiding 
of one section by another. To me, the 
bill seems to be so drawn as to insure 
the utmost in beneficial effects and to 
avoid all foreseeable harmful results. 
Sound financing through revolving 
funds, the proscriptions against raiding, 
the requirement of local participation in 
financing and planning, the practical ad- 
ministration arrangements—all seem to 
me to indicate practical, sound legisla- 
tion. All legislation is aimed at particu- 
lar problems. None purports to be a 
panacea. I hope that we will take this 
wise step forward to advance our general 
prosperity and human welfare by dealing 
realistically and vigorously with this spe- 
cial problem which we have ignored for 
so long. I urge the Senate to support 
S. 3683. It is a good, sound, and con- 
structive measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BRICKER (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Ives]. If he were present he would 
vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ERVIN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore]. If he were present he 
would vote “yea.” If I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” For that 
reason I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMATHERS (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE]. If he were present and voting 
he would vote “yea.” Were I permitted 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” Therefore, 
I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHavez], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, EastLAND], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan}], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] are absent on official business. 

I further announce on this vote the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
is paired with the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan]. If present and 
voting the Senator from New Mexico 
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would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
North Carolina would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
and the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kuchl] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont IMr, 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WII XII are detained on 
official business. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] is detained on official business and 
his pair with the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Bricker] has been previously an- 
nounced. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL] would 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—46 
Aiken Hill Morton 
Allott Hoblitzell Murray 
Anderson Humphrey Neuberger 
Barrett Jackson O'Mahoney 
Beall Javits Payne 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Potter 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Proxmire 
Church Kefauver Revercomb 
Clark Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Cooper Kerr Spar 
Dirksen Langer Symington 
Douglas Magnuson Thye 
Gore Mansfield Yarborough 
Green McNamara Young 
Hayden Monroney 
Hennings Morse 

NAYS—36 
Bennett Fulbright Mundt 
Bridges Goldwater Purtell 
Bush Hickenlooper Robertson 
Butler Holland Russell 
Byrd Hruska Saltonstall 
Capehart Jenner Schoeppel 
Carlson Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Lausche 
Curtis Malone Talmadge 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa Thurmond 
Ellender „Pa. Watkins 
Frear McClellan Williams 

NOT VOTING—14 

Bible Ervin Long 
Bricker Flanders Pastore 
Case, S. Dak. Ives Smathers 
Chavez Jordan Wiley 
Eastland Kuchel 


So the bill (S. 3683) was passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act be cited as 
the “Area Redevelopment Act.” 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec, 2. The Congress declares that the 
maintenance of the national economy at a 
high level is vital to the best interests of 
the United States, but that some of our com- 
munities are suffering substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment and underemploy- 
ment; that such unemployment and under- 
employment cause hardship to many indi- 
viduals and their families and detract from 
the national welfare by wasting vital human 
resources; that to overcome this problem the 
Federal Government, in cooperation with 
the States, should help areas of substantial 
and persistent unemployment and under- 
employment to take effective steps in plan- 
ning and financing their economic redevelop- 
ment; that Federal assistance to communi- 
ties, industries, enterprises, and individuals 
in areas needing redeyelopment should en- 
able such areas to achieve lasting improve- 
ment and enhance the domestic prosperity 
by the establishment of stable and diversi- 
fied local economies; and that under the pro- 
visions of this act new employment oppor- 
tunities should be created by developing and 
expanding new and existing facilities and 
resources without substantially reducing em- 
ployment in other areas of the United States. 
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AREA REDEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Src. 3. To assist areas in the United States 
designated hereinafter as redevelopment 
areas, there is hereby created, as a constit- 
uent agency of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, an agency to be known as 
the “Area Redevelopment Administration” 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Administra- 
tion”). The Administration shall be headed 
by an Area Redevelopment Commissioner 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Commis- 
sioner”) who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the consent of the 
Senate, and who shall receive compensation 
at a rate equal to that received by the heads 
of other constituent agencies of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Sec. 4. (a) To advise the Commissioner in 
the performance of functions authorized by 
this act, there is authorized to be created an 
Area Redevelopment Advisory Board (here- 
inafter referred to as the Board“), which 
shall consist of the following members, all 
ex Officio: The Commissioner as Chairman; 
the Secretaries of Agriculture; Commerce; 
Defense; Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Interior; Labor; and Treasury; the Adminis- 
trators of the General Services Administra- 
tion; Housing and Home Finance Agency; and 
Small Business Administration; and the Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

The Chairman may from time to time in- 
vite the participation of officials of other 
agencies of the executive branch interested 
in the functions herein authorized. Each 
member of the Board may designate an officer 
of his agency to act for him as a member of 
the Board with respect to any matter there 
considered. 

(b) The Commissioner shall appoint a Na- 
tional Public Advisory Committee on Area 
Redevelopment which shall consist of 25 
members and which shall be composed of 
representatives of labor, management, agri- 
culture, and the public in general. From 
the members appointed to such committee 
the Commissioner shall designate a chair- 
man. Such committee, or any duly estab- 
lished subcommittee thereof, shall from 
time to time make recommendations to the 
Commissioner relative to the carrying out of 
his duties under this act. Such committee 
shall hold not less than two meetings during 
each calendar year. 

(c) The Commissioner is authorized from 
time to time to call together and confer 
with representatives of the various parties 
in interest from any industry in which em- 
ployment has dropped substantially over an 
extended period of years and which in con- 
sequence has been a primary source of high 
levels of unemployment in several areas des- 
ignated by the Commissioner as redevelop- 
ment areas. The Commissioner may also 
call upon representatives of interested gov- 
ernmental departments and agencies, to- 
gether with representatives of transportation 
and other industries, to participate in any 
conference convened under authority of this 
subsection whenever he determines that 
such participation would contribute to a 
solution of the problems creating such un- 
employment. The representatives at any 
such conference shall consider with and 
may recommend to the Commissioner plans 
and programs to further the objectives of 
this act with special reference to the indus- 
try with respect to which the conference 
was convened. 

REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner shall desig- 
nate as “industrial redevelopment areas” 
those industrial areas within the United 
States in which he determines that there 
has existed substantial and persistent un- 
employment for an extended period of time. 
There shall be included among the areas so 
designated any industrial area in which 
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there has existed unemployment of not less 
than (1) 12 percent of the labor force during 
the 12-month period immediately preceding 
the date on which an application for assist- 
ance is made under this act, (2) 9 percent of 
the labor force during at least 15 months of 
the 18-month period immediately preceding 
such date, or (3) 6 percent of the labor force 
during at least 18 months of the 24-month 
period immediately preceding such date. 
Any industrial area in which there has 
existed unemployment of not less than 15 
percent of the labor force during the 6- 
month period immediately preceding the 
date on which application for assistance is 
made under this act may be designated as 
an industrial redevelopment area if the 
Commissioner determines that the principal 
causes of such unemployment are not tem- 
porary in nature. 

(b) The Commissioner shall also desig- 
nate as “rural redevelopment areas” those 
rural areas within the United States (not 
exceeding at any time 300 counties 
in the United States) in which he de- 
termines that there exist the largest number 
and percentage of low-income families, and 
a condition of substantial and persistent 
unemployment or underemployment. In 
making the designations under this subsec- 
tion, the Commissioner shall consider, 
among other relevant factors, the number 
of low-income farm families in the various 
rural areas of the United States, the pro- 
portion that such low-income families are 
to the total farm families of each of such 
areas, the relationship of the income levels 
of the families in each such area to the 
general levels of income in the United 
States, the current and prospective employ- 
ment opportunities in each such area, and 
the availability of manpower in each such 
area for supplemental employment. 

(c) In making the determinations pro- 
vided for in this section, the Commissioner 
shall be guided, but not conclusively gov- 
erned, by pertinent studies made, and in- 
formation and data collected or compiled, 
by (1) departments, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities of the Federal Government, (2) 
States and local governments, (3) univer- 
sities and land-grant colleges, and (4) pri- 
vate organizations. 

(d) Upon the request of the Commis- 
sioner, the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Census are respectively author- 
ized to conduct such special studies, obtain 
such information, and compile and furnish 
to the Commissioner such data as the Com- 
missioner may deem necessary or proper to 
enable him to make the determinations pro- 
vided for in this section. The Commissioner 
shall reimburse, out of any funds appro- 
priated to carry out the purposes of this 
act, the foregoing officers for any expendi- 
tures incurred by them under this section. 

(e) As used in this act, the term “rede- 
velopment area“ refers to any area within 
the United States which has been designated 
by the Commissioner as an industrial re- 
development area or a rural redevelopment 
area, and may include one or more counties, 
or one or more municipalities, or a part of 
a county or municipality. 


LOANS AND PARTICIPATIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to purchase evidences of indebtedness 
and to make loans (including immediate 
participations therein) to aid in financing 
any project within a redevelopment area for 
the purchase or development of land and 
facilities (including machinery and equip- 
ment) for industrial usage, for the con- 
struction of new factory buildings, for re- 
habilitation of abandoned or unoccupied 
factory buildings, or for the alteration, con- 
version, or enlargement of any existing build- 
ings for industrial use. Such financial as- 
sistance shall not be extended for working 
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capital, or to assist establishments relocat- 
ing from one area to another when such 
assistance will result in substantial detri- 
ment to the area of original location by 
increasing unemployment. 

(b) Financial assistance under this section 
shall be on such terms and conditions as the 
Commissioner determines, subject, however, 
to the following restrictions and limitations: 

(1) The total amount of loans and loan 
participations (including purchased evi- 
dences of indebtedness) outstanding at any 
one time under this section (A) with respect 
to projects in industrial redevelopment areas 
shall not exceed $100 million, and (B) with 
respect to projects in rural redevelopment 
areas shall not exceed $100 million; 

(2) Except as provided in subsection (c), 
such assistance shall be extended only to 
applicants, both private and public (includ- 
ing Indian tribes), which have been ap- 
proved for such assistance by an agency or 
instrumentality of the State or political sub- 
division thereof in which the project to be 
financed is located, and which agency or in- 
strumentality is directly concerned with 
problems of economic development in such 
State or subdivision; 

(3) No such assistance shall be extended 
hereunder unless the financial assistance ap- 
plied for is not otherwise available from pri- 
vate lenders or other Federal agencies on 
reasonable terms; 

(4) No loans shall be made unless it is 
determined that an immediate participation 
is not available; 

(5) No evidences of indebtedness shall be 
purchased and no loans shall be made unless 
it is determined that there is a reasonable 
assurance of repayment; 

(6) Subject to section 12 (5) of this act, 
no loan, including renewals or extension 
thereof, may be made hereunder for a period 
exceeding 40 years and no evidences of in- 
debtedness maturing more than 40 years 
from date of purchase may be purchased 
hereunder: Provided, That the foregoing re- 
strictions on maturities shall not apply to 
securities or obligations received by the 
Commissioner as a claimant in bankruptcy 
or equitable reorganization or as a creditor 
in other proceedings attendant upon insol- 
vency of the obligor, or if extension or re- 
newal for additional periods, not to exceed, 
however, a total of 10 years, will aid in the 
orderly liquidation of such loan or of such 
evidence of indebtedness; 

(7) Such loans shall bear interest at a 
rate equal to the rate of interest paid by 
the Commissioner on funds obtained from 
the Secretary of the Treasury as provided 
in section 9 of this act, plus one-quarter of 1 
percent per annum; 

(8) Such assistance shall not exceed 65 
percent of the aggregate cost to the ap- 
plicant (excluding all other Federal aid in 
connection with the undertaking) of ac- 
quiring or developing land and facilities 
(including machinery and equipment), and 
of constructing, altering, converting, re- 
habilitating, or enlarging the building or 
buildings of the particular project and shall, 
among others, be on the following con- 
ditions: 

(A) That other funds are available in an 
amount which, together with the assistance 
provided hereunder, shall be sufficient to pay 
such aggregate cost; 

(B) That not less than 10 percent of 
such aggregate cost be supplied by the State 
or any agency, instrumentality, or political 
subdivision thereof, or by a community or 
area organization, as equity capital or as 
a loan, 

(C) That in extending financial assist- 
ance under this section with respect to an 
industrial redevelopment area, the Com- 
missioner shall require that not less than 5 
percent of the aggregate cost of the project 
for which such loan is made shall be supplied 
by nongovernmental sources. 
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(D) That any Federal financial assistance 
extended under this section in connection 
with a particular project shall be repayable 
only after other loans made in connection 
with such project and in accordance with 
this section have been repaid in full. If 
any Federal financial assistance extended 
under this section is secured, its security 
shall be subordinate and inferior to the lien 
or liens securing other loans made in con- 
nection with the same project. 

(9) No such assistance shall be extended 
unless there shall be submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Commissioner an overall pro- 
gram for the economic development of the 
area and a finding by the State, or any 
agency, instrumentality, or local political 
subdivision thereof, that the project for 
which financial assistance is sought is con- 
sistent with such program: Provided, That 
nothing in this act shall authorize financial 
assistance for any project prohibited by laws 
of the State or local political subdivision in 
which the project would be located. 

(c) If there is no agency or instrumental- 
ity in any State, or political subdivision 
thereof, qualified to approve applicants for 
assistance under this section as provided in 
Paragraph (2) of subsection (b), the Com- 
missioner shall, upon determining that any 
area in such State is a redevelopment area, 
appoint a local redevelopment committee 
(hereinafter referred to as a “local com- 
mittee”) to be composed of not less than 
seven residents of such area who, as nearly 
as possible, are representative of labor, com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural groups, 
and of the residents generally of such area. 
In appointing any such local committee, the 
Commissioner may include therein members 
of any existing local redevelopment com- 
mittees. Financial assistance under this 
section in connection with projects located 
in a redevelopment area, for which a local 
committee has been appointed under this 
section, shall be extended only to applicants, 
both private and public (including Indian 
tribes), which have been approved by such 
local committee. 

(d) Of the funds authorized to be raised 
under section 9 of this act, not more than 
$100 million shall be deposited in a revolving 
fund which shall be used for the purpose 
of making loans under this section with re- 
spect to projects in industrial redevelop- 
ment areas, and not more than $100 million 
shall be deposited in a revolving fund which 
shall be used for the purpose of making 
loans under this section with respect to 
projects in rural redevelopment areas. 


LOANS FOR PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Sec. 7. (a) Upon the application of any 
State, or political subdivision thereof, Indian 
tribe, or private or public organization or 
association representing any redevelopment 
area or part thereof, the Commissioner is 
authorized to make loans to assist in fi- 
nancing the purchase or development of land 
for public facility usage, and the construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, alteration, expansion, or 
improvement of public facilities within any 
redevelopment area, if he finds that— 

(1) the project for which financial as- 
sistance is sought will provide more than 
a temporary alleviation of unemployment 
or underemployment in the redevelopment 
area wherein such project is, or will be, lo- 
cated, and will tend to improve the oppor- 
tunities in such area for the successful 
establishment or expansion of industrial or 
commercial plants or facilities; 

(2) the funds requested for such project 
are not otherwise available on reasonable 
terms; 

(3) the amount of the loan plus the 
amount of other available funds for such 
projects are adequate to insure the comple- 
tion thereof; and 

(4) there is a reasonable expectation of 
repayment, 
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(b) No loan under this section shall be 
for an amount in excess of 65 percent of 
the aggregate cost of the project for which 
such loan is made. Subject to section 12 
(5), the maturity date of any such loan 
shall be not later than 40 years after the 
date such loan is made. Any such loan 
shall bear interest at a rate equal to the 
rate of interest paid by the Commissioner 
on funds obtained from the Secretary of 
the Treasury as provided in section 9 of this 
act, plus one-quarter of 1 percent per an- 
num. 

(c) In making any loan under this sec- 
tion, the Commissioner shall require that 
not less than 10 percent of the aggregate 
cost of the project for which such loan is 
made shall be supplied by the State (in- 
cluding any political subdivision thereof) 
within which such project is to be located 
as equity capital, or as a loan. In deter- 
mining the amount of participation required 
under this subsection with respect to any 
particular project, the Commissioner shall 
give consideration to the financial condition 
of the State or local government, and to the 
per capita income of the residents of the 
redeveloped area, within which such project 
is to be located. 

(d) Any loan made under this section in 
connection with a particular project shall 
be repayable only after other loans made 
in connection with such project and in ac- 
cordance with this section have been repaid 
in full. If any loan made under this sec- 
tion is secured, its security shall be sub- 
ordinate and inferior to the lien or liens 
securing other loans made in connection 
wtih the same project. 

(e) Of the funds authorized to be raised 
under section 9 of this act, not more than 
$100 million shall be deposited in a revolving 
fund which shall be used for the purpose 
of making loans under this section. 


GRANTS FOR PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Sec. 8. (a) The Commissioner may con- 
duct studies of needs in the various redevel- 
opment areas throughout the United States 
for, and the probable cost of, land acquisition 
or development for public facility usage, and 
the construction, rehabilitation, alteration, 
expansion, or improvement of useful public 
facilities within such areas, and may receive 
proposals from any State, or political sub- 
division thereof, Indian tribe, or private or 
public organization or association repre- 
senting any redevelopment area, or part 
thereof, relating to land acquisition or de- 
velopment for public facility usage, and the 
construction, rehabilitation, alteration, ex- 
pansion, or improvement of public facilities 
within any such area. Any such proposal 
shall contain plans showing the project pro- 
posed to be undertaken, the cost thereof, 
and the contributions proposed to be made 
to such cost by the entity making the 
proposal. The Commissioner, in consulta- 
tion with such entity, is authorized to 
modify all or any part of such proposal, 

(b) The Commissioner, pursuant to a pro- 
posal received by him under this section, 
may make grants to any State, or political 
subdivision thereof, Indian tribe, or private 
or public organization or association repre- 
senting any redevelopment area, or part 
thereof, for land acquisition or development 
for public facility usage, and the construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, alteration, expansion, or 
improvement of public facilities within a 
redevelopment area, if he finds that— 

(1) the project for which financial assist- 
ance is sought will provide more than a 
temporary alleviation of unemployment or 
underemployment in the redevelopment area 
wherein such project is, or will be, located, 
and will tend to improve the opportunities 
in such area for the successful establish- 
ment or expansion of industrial or commer- 
cial plants or facilities; 

(2) the entity requesting the grant pro- 
poses to contribute to the cost of the project 
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for which such grant is requested in pro- 
portion to its ability so to contribute; and 

(3) the project for which a grant is re- 
quested will fulfill a pressing need of the 
area, or part thereof, in which it is, or 
will be, located, and there is little proba- 
bility that such project can be undertaken 
without the assistance of a grant under this 
section. 


The amount of any grant under this sec- 
tion for any such project shall not exceed 
the difference between the funds which can 
be practicably obtained from other sources 
(including a loan under sec. 7 of this act) 
for such project, and the amount which is 
necessary to insure the completion thereof. 

(c) The Commissioner shall by regulation 
provide for the supervision of carrying out 
of projects with respect to which grants 
are made under this section so as to in- 
sure that Federal funds are not wasted or 
dissipated. 

(d) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated not to exceed $75 million annu- 
ally for the purpose of making grants under 
this section, 


FUNDS FOR LOANS 


Sec. 9. To obtain funds for loans under 
this act, the Commissioner may, with the 
approval of the President, issue and have 
outstanding at any one time notes and ob- 
ligations for purchase by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in an amount not to exceed 
$300 million. Such notes or other obliga- 
tions shall be in such forms and denomina- 
tions, have such maturities, and be subject 
to such terms and conditions as may be pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
shall bear interest at a rate determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but such rate 
shall not be greater than the current average 
yields on outstanding marketable obliga- 
tions of the United States of comparable 
maturities as of the last day of the month 
preceding the issuance of such notes or other 
obligations, The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to purchase any 
notes and other obligations issued under 
this section and for such purpose is author- 
ized to use as a public debt transaction the 
proceeds from the sale of any securities is- 
sued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended, and the purposes for which secur- 
ities may be issued under such act are ex- 
tended to include any purchases of such 
notes and other obligations. The Secretary 
of the Treasury may at any time sell any 
of the notes or other obligations acquired 
by him under this section. All redemp- 
tions, purchases, and sales by the Secretary 
of the Treasury of such notes or other obli- 
gations shall be treated in every respect as 
public debt transactions of the United 
States. 

INFORMATION 

Sec. 10. The Commissioner shall aid rede- 
velopment areas by furnishing to interested 
individuals, communities, industries, and 
enterprises within such areas any assist- 
ance, technical information, market re- 
search, or other forms of assistance, infor- 
mation, or advice which are obtainable 
from the various departments, agencies, and 
instrumentalities of the Federal Govern- 
ment and which would be useful in allevi- 
ating conditions of excessive unemployment 
or underemployment within such areas. The 
Commissioner shall furnish the procure- 
ment divisions of the various departments, 
agencies, and other instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government with a list containing 
the names and addresses of business firms 
which are located in redevelopment areas 
and which are desirous of obtaining Gov- 
ernment contracts for the furnishing of 
supplies or services, and designating the 
supplies and services such firms are engaged 
in providing. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 11. In carrying out his duties under 
this act, the Commissioner is authorized to 
provide technical assistance to areas which 
he has designated as redevelopment areas un- 
Ger this act. Such assistance shall include 
studies evaluating the needs of, and develop- 
ing potentialities for, economic growth of 
such areas. Such assistance may be pro- 
vided by the Commissioner through members 
of his staff or through the employment of 
private individuals, partnerships, firms, cor- 
porations, or suitable institutions, under 
contracts entered into for such purpose. 
Appropriations are hereby authorized for the 
purposes of this section in an amount not to 
exceed $4,500,000 annually. 


POWERS OF COMMISSIONER 


Sec. 12. In performing his duties under 
this act, the Commissioner is authorized to— 

(1) adopt, alter, and use a seal, which shall 
be judicially noticed; and subject to the civil 
service and classification laws, select, em- 
ploy, appoint, and fix the compensation of 
such officers, employees, attorneys, and 
agents as shall be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act, and define their au- 
thority and duties, provide bonds for them 
in such amounts as the Commissioner shall 
determine, and pay the costs of qualification 
of certain of them as notaries public; 

(2) hold such hearings, sit and act at such 
times and places, and take such testimony, 
as he may deem advisable; 

(3) request directly trom any executive 
department, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, independent establishment, or 
instrumentality information, suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics needed to carry out 
the purposes of this act; and each depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, establishment, or instrumentality is 
authorized to furnish such information, sug- 
gestions, estimates, and statistics directly to 
the Commissioner; 

(4) under regulations prescribed by him, 
assign or sell at public or private sale, or 
otherwise dispose of for cash or credit, in 
his discretion and upon such terms and con- 
ditions and for such consideration as he shall 
determine to be reasonable, any evidence of 
debt, contract, claim, personal property, or 
Security assigned to or held by him in con- 
nection with the payment of loans made un- 
der this act, and collect or compromise all 
obligations assigned to or held by him in 
connection with the payment of such loans 
until such time as such obligations may be 
referred to the Attorney General for suit or 
coliection; 

(5) further extend the maturity of or re- 
new any loan made under this act, beyond 
the periods stated in such loan or in this 
act, for additional periods not to exceed 10 
years, if such extension or renewal will aid 
in the orderly liquidation of such loan; 

(6) deal with, complete, renovate, improve, 
modernize, insure, rent, or sell for cash or 
credit, upon such terms and conditions and 
for such consideration as he shall determine 
to be reasonable, any real or personal prop- 
erty conveyed to, or otherwise acquired by, 
him in connection with the payment of loans 
made under this act; 

(7) pursue to final collection, by way of 
compromise or other administrative action, 
prior to reference to the Attorney General, 
all claims against third parties assigned to 
him in connection with loans made under 
this act. This shall include authority to cb- 
tain deficiency Judgments or otherwise in 
the case of mortgages assigned to the Com- 
missioner. Section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 


utes, as amended (41 U. S. C. 5), shall not 
apply to any contract of hazard insurance 
or to any purchase or contract for services 
or supplies on account of property obtained 
by the Commissioner as a result of loans 
made under this act if the premium therefor 
or the amount thereof does not exceed $1,000. 
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The power to convey and to execute, in the 
name of the Commissioner, deeds of convey- 
ance, deeds of release, assignments and satis- 
factions of mortgages, and any other written 
instrument relating to real or personal prop- 
erty or any interest therein acquired by the 
Commissioner pursuant to the provisions of 
this act may be exercised by the Commis- 
sioner or by any officer or agent appointed by 
him for that purpose without the execution 
of any express delegation of power or power 
of attorney; 

(8) acquire, in any lawful manner, any 
property (real, personal, or mixed, tangible 
or intangible), whenever deemed necessary 
or appropriate to the conduct of the activi- 
ties authorized in sections 6 and 7 of this 
act; 

(9) in addition to any powers, functions, 
privileges, and immunities otherwise vested 
in him, take any and all actions, including 
the procurement of the services of attorneys 
by contract, determined by him to be nec- 
essary or desirable in making, servicing, com- 
promising, modifying, liquidating, or other- 
wise administratively dealing with or realiz- 
ing on loans made under this act; 

(10) to such an extent as he finds neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act, 
procure the temporary (not in excess of 6 
months) service of experts or consultants or 
organizations thereof, including stenographic 
reporting services, by contract or appoint- 
ment, and in such cases such service shall be 
without regard to the civil service and clas- 
sifications laws, and, except in the case of 
stenographic reporting services by organi- 
zations, without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes (41 U. S. C. 5); any in- 
dividual so employed may be compensated at 
a rate not in excess of $75 per diem, and, 
while such individual is away from his home 
or regular place of business, he may be al- 
lowed transportation and not to exceed $15 
per diem in lieu of subsistence and other 
expenses; and 

(11) establish such rules, regulations, and 
procedures as he may deem appropriate in 
carrying out the provisions of this act. 


TERMINATION OF ELIGIBILITY FOR FURTHER 


ASSISTANCE 
Sec. 13. Whenever the Commissioner shall 
determine that employment conditions 


within any area previously designated by him 
as a redevelopment area have changed to 
such an extent that such area is no longer 
eligible for such designation under section 5 
of this act, no further assistance shall be 
granted under this act with respect to such 
area and, for the purposes of this act, such 
area shall not be considered a redevelopment 
area: Provided, That nothing contained 
herein shall (1) prevent any such area from 
again being designated a redevelopment area 
under section 5 of this act if the Commis- 
sioner determines it to be eligible under such 
section, or (2) affect the validity of any con- 
tracts or undertakings with respect to such 
area which were entered into pursuant to this 
act prior to a determination by the Commis- 
sioner that such area no longer qualifies as 
a redevelopment area. The Commissioner 
shall keep the departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government, and interested State 
or local agencies, advised at all times of any 
changes made hereunder with respect to the 
designation of any area. 
URBAN RENEWAL 

Sec. 14. (a) Title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 
“INDUSTRIAL REDEVELOPMENT AREAS UNDER THE 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 

“Src. 112. (a) When the Area Redevelop- 
ment Commissioner certifies to the Adminis- 
trator (1) that any county, city, or other 
municipality (in this section referred to as 
a municipality“) is situated in an area des- 
ignated under section 5 (a) of the Area 
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Redevelopment Act as an industrial redevel- 
opment area, and (2) that there is a reason- 
able probability that with assistance provided 
under such act and other undertakings the 
area will be able to achieve more than tem- 
porary improvement in its economic dcvel- 
opment, the Administrator is authorized to 
provide financial assistance to a local public 
agency in any such municipality under this 
title and the provisions of this section. 

“(b) The Administrator may provide such 
financial assistance under this section with- 
out regard to the requirements or limita- 
tions of section 110 (c) that the project area 
be clearly predominantly residential in char- 
acter or that it be redeveloped for predomi- 
nantly residential uses; but no such assist- 
ance shall be provided in any area if such 
Administrator determines that it will assist 
in relocating business operations from one 
area to another when such assistance will 
result in substantial detriment to the area 
of original location by increasing unemploy- 
ment. 

“(c) Financial assistance under this sec- 
tion may be provided for any project involv- 
ing a project area including primarily in- 
dustrial or commercial structures suitable 
for rehabilitation under the urban renewal 
plan for the area. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, a contract for financial assist- 
ance under this section may include provi- 
sions permitting the disposition of any land 
in the project area designated under the 
urban renewal plan for industrial or com- 
mercial uses to any public agency or non- 
profit corporation for subsequent disposi- 
tion as promptly as practicable by such pub- 
lic agency or corporation for the redevelop- 
ment of the land in accordance with the 
urban renewal plan: Provided, That any dis- 
position of such land under this section shall 
be made at not less than its fair value for 
uses in accordance with the urban renewal 
plan: And provided further, That the pur- 
chasers from or lessees of such public agency 
or corporation, and their assignees, shall be 
required to assume the obligations imposed 
under section 105 (b). 

“(e) Following the execution of any con- 
tract for financial assistance under this sec- 
tion with respect to any project, the Admin- 
istrator may exercise the authority vested in 
him under this section for the completion 
of such project, notwithstanding any deter- 
mination made after the execution of such 
contract that the area in which the project 
is located may no longer be an industrial 
redevelopment area under the Area Rede- 
velopment Act.” 

(b) The next to the last paragraph of 
section 110 (c) of such act is amended by 
inserting after “such projects“ the following: 
“(including projects assisted under section 
112 of this title)”. 


URBAN PLANNING GRANTS 


Sec. 15. The second sentence of section 701 
of the Housing Act of 1954 is amended by 
adding the following in clause (2) after the 
words “decennial census which”: “(i) are 
situated in areas designated by the Area Re- 
development Commissioner under section 5 
(a) of the Area Redevelopment Act as 
industrial redevelopment areas, or (il)"’. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Sec. 16. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
determine the vocational training or retrain- 
ing needs of unemployed individuals residing 
in redevelopment areas and shall cooperate 
with the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and with existing State 
and local agencies and officials in charge of 
existing programs relating to vocational 
training and retraining for the purpose of 
assuring that the facilities and services of 
such agencies are made fully available to 
such individuals. 

(b) Whenever the Secretary of Labor finds 
that additional facilities or services are 
needed in the area to meet the vocational 
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training or retraining needs of such individ- 
uals, he shall so advise the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
through the Commissioner of Education, 
shall provide assistance, including finan- 
cial assistance when necessary, to the 
appropriate State vocational educational 
agency in the provision of such additional 
facilities or services. If the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare finds that 
the State vocational educational agency 
is unable to provide the facilities and 
services needed, he may, after consultation 
with such agency, provide for the same by 
agreement or contract with public or private 
educational institutions: Provided, That the 
Secretary of Labor shall arrange to provide 
any necessary technical assistance for setting 
up apprenticeship, journeyman, and other 
job training needed in the locality. 


RETRAINING SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS 


Src. 17. The Secretary of Labor shall, on 
behalf of the United States, enter into agree- 
ments with States in which redevelopment 
areas are located under which the Secretary 
of Labor shall make payments to such States 
for the purpose of enabling such States, as 
agents of the United States, to make weekly 
retraining payments to unemployed individ- 
uals residing within such redevelopment 
areas who are not entitled to unemployment 
compensation (either because their unem- 
ployment-compensation benefits have been 
exhausted or because they were not insured 
for such compensation) and who have been 
certified by the Secretary of Labor to be un- 
dergoing training for a new job. Such pay- 
ments shall be made for a period not exceed- 
ing 13 weeks, and the amounts of such 
payments shall be equal to the amount of the 
average weekly unemployment-compensation 
payment payable in the State making such 
payments. 

PENALTIES 

Sec. 18. (a) Whoever makes any state- 
ment knowing it to be false, or whoever 
willfully overvalues any security, for the 
purpose of obtaining for himself or for any 
applicant any loan, or extension thereof by 
renewal, deferment of action, or otherwise, 
or the acceptance, release, or substitution 
of security therefor, or for the purpose of 
influencing in any way the action of the 
Commissioner, or for the purpose of obtain- 
ing money, property, or anything of value, 
under this Act, shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or by imprison- 
ment for not more than 5 years, or both. 

(b) Whoever, being connected in any ca- 
pacity with the Commissioner (1) embezzles, 
abstracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies 
any moneys, funds, securities, or other 
things of value, whether belonging to him 
or pledged or otherwise entrusted to him, 
or (2) with intent to defraud the Com- 
missioner or any other body politic or cor- 
porate, or any individual, or to deceive any 
officer, auditor, or examiner of the Com- 
missioner, makes any false entry in any 
book, report, or statement of or to the 
Commissioner, or without being duly au- 
thorized, draws any order or issues, puts 
forth, or assigns any note, debenture, bond, 
or other obligation, or draft, bill of ex- 
change, mortgage, judgment, or decree 
thereof, or (3) with intent to defraud par- 
ticipates, shares, receives directly or in- 
directly any money, profit, property or 
benefit through any transaction, loan, com- 
mission, contract, or any other act of the 
Commissioner, or (4) gives any unauthor- 
ized information concerning any future ac- 
tion or plan of the Commissioner which 
might affect the value of securities, or hav- 
ing such knowledge, invests or speculates, 
directly or indirectly, in the securities or 
property of any company or corporation re- 
ceiving loans or other assistance from the 
Commissioner shall be punished by a fine of 
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not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than five years, or both. 


EMPLOYMENT OF EXPEDITERS AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE EMPLOYEES 

Src. 19. No loan shall be made by the 
Commissioner under this Act to any busi- 
ness enterprise unless the owners, partners, 
or officers of such business enterprise (1) 
to the Commissioner the names of 
any attorneys, agents, or other persons en- 
gaged by or on behalf of such business en- 
terprise for the purpose of expediting ap- 
plications made to the Commissioner for 
assistance of any sort, and the fees paid or 
to be paid to any such person; and (2) 
execute an agreement binding any such bus- 
iness enterprise for a period of two years 
after any assistance is rendered by the Com- 
missioner to such business enterprise, to 
refrain from employing, tendering any office 
or employment to, or retaining for profes- 
sional services, any person who, on the date 
such assistance or any part thereof was 
rendered, or within one year prior thereto, 
shall have served as an officer, attorney, 
agent, or employee of the Commissioner, 
occupying a position or engaging in activities 
which the Commissioner shall have deter- 
mined inyolve discretion with respect to the 

granting of assistance under this Act. 


PREVALING RATE OF WAGE AND 40-HOUR WEEK 


Src. 20. The Commissioner shall take such 
action as may be necessary to insure that 
all laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors or subcontractors on projects under- 
taken by public applicants assisted under 
this act (1) shall be paid wages at rates no 
less than those prevailing on the same type 
of work on similar construction in the im- 
mediate locality as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor in accordance with the act of 
August 30, 1935 (Davis-Bacon Act), and (2) 
shall be employed not more than 40 hours 
in any 1 week unless the employee receives 
wages for his employment in excess of the 
hours specified above at a rate not less than 
1% times the regular rate at which he is 
employed. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Src. 21. The Commissioner shall make a 
comprehensive and detailed annual report 
to the Congress of his operations under this 
act for each fiscal year beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. Such re- 
port shall be printed, and shall be trans- 
mitted to the Congress not later than Jan- 
uary 3 of the year following the fiscal year 
with respect to which such report is. made, 
Such report shall show, among other things, 
(1) the number and size of Government 
contracts for the furnishing of supplies and 
services placed with business firms located 
in redevelopment areas, and (2) the amount 
and duration of employment resulting from 
such contracts. Upon the request of the 
Commissioner, the various departments and 
agencies of the Government engaged in the 

ment of supplies and services shall 

to the Commissioner such informa- 
tion as may be necessary for the purpose 
of this section, 


APPROPRIATION 


Sec, 22. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act. 


USE OF OTHER FACILITIES 


Sec. 23. (a) To avoid duplication of activ- 
ities and minimize expense in carrying out 
the provisions of this act, the Commissioner 
shall, to the extent practicable and with 
their consent, use the available services and 
facilities of other agencies and instrumen- 
talities of the Federal Government on a re- 
imbursable basis. 

(b) Departments and agencies of the Fed- 

‘eral Government shall exercise their powers, 
duties, and functions in such manner as will 
assist in carrying out the objectives of this 
act. This act shall be supplemental to any 
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existing authority, and nothing herein shall 
be deemed to be restrictive of any 

powers, duties, and functions of any other 
department or agency of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Imove 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator from 
Illinois to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


GRANTS-IN-AID TO THE REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1498, 
H. R. 6908, a bill to authorize modifica- 
tion and extension of the program of 
grants-in-aid to the Republic of the 
Philippines for the hospitalization of cer- 
tain veterans, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
6908) to authorize modification and ex- 
tension of the program of grants-in-aid 
to the Republic of the Philippines for the 
hospitalization of certain veterans, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
with amendments. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER LEGISLATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has completed hearings on a 
measure designed to provide incentives 
for encouraging adoption of humane 
slaughter methods in this country. A 
decision will be reached soon in commit- 
tee on this proposed legislation. As the 
principal sponsor of the bill in the Sen- 
ate, I am hopeful it can be brought be- 
fore the Senate and enacted into law. 
It has already passed the House. The 
measure before the committee is a mod- 
erate, compromise bill, the product of 3 
years of study and negotiations between 
all groups concerned. Two rounds of 
hearings have been held in the Senate 
committee on the subject in the last 
Congress and this Congress. 

The position of opponents has not 
changed a bit from 2 years ago. They 
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said then they wanted to delay for a 
little more study. They say the same to- 
day. They will undoubtedly say the 
same 2 years from now if the decision is 
put off again. 

Mr. President, because I know many of 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
are interested in this legislation, I want 
to invite attention to what the press of 
America is saying about the legislation. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Minneapolis Star of April 29, along with 
a sampling of other recent editorials and 
articles in favor of humane slaughter 
legislation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and samplings were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


For HUMANE SLAUGHTER 


The Senate Agriculture Committee is now 
holding hearings on legislation to encourage 
the use of humane slaughtering methods in 
the Nation’s meat processing industry. A 
humane slaughter bill has already passed 
the House, and its supporters are hoping 
that indifference, on the part of some solons, 
and outright opposition, from outside of 
Congress, will not bog down the legislation 
in the Senate. 

The proposed legislation would not impose 
humane slaughter methods on the meat in- 
dustry; that probably is beyond both the 
authority and the province of Congress. But 
by restricting the purchase of meat by Fed- 
eral agencies to that produced by plants using 
humane slaughter methods it would give 
meat processors an added incentive to adopt 
such methods. 

For there already are some incentives; com- 
panies which use such methods, as the Hor- 
mel Co. in Austin, Minn., report decreased 
labor costs; and a University of Minnesota 
report says the violence of prevailing brutal 
methods of slaughtering annually results in 
millions of dollars of damage to meat. 

Brutality, even when it is only practiced 
against dumb animals, brutalizes the spirit. 
If the present unnecessary cruelty which 
characterizes too much of our meat process- 
ing industry can eventually be eliminated, 
our nonvegetarian consciences may rest 
somewhat easier. 

A SAMPLING OF RECENT EDITORIALS AND 

ARTICLES IN FAVOR OF HUMANE SLAUGHTER 

LEGISLATION 


The Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, June 20, 
1957: “The calves are whisked onto a shack- 
ling wheel and hung up, as many as 20 at 
a time. When the kill crew is small, calves 
hang up by the rear foot for a couple of 
minutes while the rack is loaded. Then 
they are stuck. Some were still bawling 6 
minutes after the frst rush of blood, it was 
noted.” 

The Washington (D. C.) Post and Times 
Herald, June 28, 1957 (editorial): “Is there 
any sense to this practice which inflicts wan- 
ton cruelty on animals while subjecting 
men to work which is degrading as well as 
dangerous? Rendering the animals uncon- 
scious before slaughtering them would ob- 
viate this barbarity. This is all that the 
Poage bill would require. It would intro- 
duce civilization into our packing houses.” 

The San Francisco (Calif.) Examiner, 
April 20, 1957 (editorial): “Bills to bring 
this about are again pending in Congress 
with the support of the Humane Society 
and General Federation of Women's Clubs, 
among others. We would like to renew our 
support. * * * Brutality always brutalizes 
him who employs it.” 

The Boston (Mass.) Herald, January 24, 
1957 (editorial): “If Congress passes 
humane slaughter legislation at this ses- 
sion, much will have been accomplished 
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to curb misery. And, perhaps, much for 
the human spirit as well. The toleration 
of the pole axe is an evidence of a deeper 
social ill than mere inefficiency.” (Reprinted 
in the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News Sentinel, 
June, 29.) 

The North Virginia Sun, August 6, 1957 
(editorial): “For a Nation with pride in its 
humanity, we should be ashamed of our 
record in this legislative area.” 

St. Louis, (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, April 8, 
1957 (editorial): “Who could oppose it?” 

Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret News, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1957 (editorial): “If by law cruelty 
to a few animals is prohibited in the case of 
bull and cock fighting, how much more im- 
portant it is to prohibit cruelty to the 119 
million animals that are shipped to market 
annually to supply the Nation's tables with 
its 21 billion pounds of meat a year.“ 

Mobile (Ala.) Register, May 10, 1957 
(editorial): “By dragging their feet in the 
face of rising public demand for the use of 
more humane methods in slaughtering meat 
animals, packinghouses invite the very Fed- 
eral regulation they oppose.” 

Washington Merry-Go-Round, Drew Pear- 
son column, March 24, 1957: “Note Sena- 
tors BENNETT and Warxixs of Utah may 
propose that Congress authorize ‘study’ of 
the problem. This is the time-honored way 
to block a proposal that can't be fought on 
its merits.” 

Hartford (Conn.) Courant, March 21, 
1957 (editorial): “Humane slaughtering 
legislation has long been needed in this 
country, and Congress this year should 
stand fast against inertia and stubbornness.” 

Texarkana (Tex.) Gazette, April 11, 1957 
(editorial) : “We cannot continue to pose as 
civilized people if we continue to condone 
some of the inhumane methods that are used 
in slaughtering defenseless animals.” 

Labor’s Daily, February 23, 1957: “* * * 
one of America’s most amazing grassroots 
lobbies rolls into operation again. Unlike 
most pressure groups, this one is not well 
organized. Its members belong to both 
parties and probably to half a dozen splinter 
parties as well. They range from rich old 
New England dowagers to Chicago packing 
plant workers. They are in every State of 
the Union and in the Territories. They cross 
every racial and religious line.* * * Who 
are they? Animal lovers.” 

The Christian Science Monitor, March 22, 
1957 (editorial): “Most countries in Europe 
and many elsewhere have adopted laws re- 
quiring instruments that render animals in- 
sensible before killing.” (Reprinted in Co- 
lumbus (Ga.) Ledger-Inquirer, Sheffield 
(Ala.) Tri-Cities Daily, Florence (Ala.) Times, 
State College Centre Times (Pa.), Rome 
(N. Y.) Sentinel, Charleston (S. C.) News 
and Courier.) 

Cincinnati (Ohio) Post, July 11, 1957 (edi- 
torial) : We fail to see how anybody can have 
a quarrel with the bill requiring humane 
methods of slaughter for meat processors who 
sell to the Federal Government.” 

The Ann Arbor (Mich.) News and others, 
August 2, 1957, (WNS) by Ann Cottrell Free: 
I have received more letters on this one 
subject than even on the budget,’ one Con- 
gressman revealed.” 

The Nashville Tennesseean, June 26, 1957 
(editorial) : “There is no longer any sensible 
argument for these cruel and barbarous 
methods,” 

The Louisville (Ky.) Times, June 24, 1957, 
by Tom Wallace: “There are packers who are 
unconcerned, or little concerned, or too little 
concerned about suffering that is inflicted 
upon animals avoidably. They should be 
required to abate that suffering, which their 
religion forbids if they are Americans and 
practice or profess one of the religions known 
in this country.“ 

The Miami (Fla.) News, May 2, 1957 (edi- 
torial): “Just why the meat industry should 
oppose this reform is hard to understand, 
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The ammunition used in the stunners costs 
2 to 4 cents an animal; carbon dioxide gas 
around 1 cent.” (Reprinted in Springfield 
(Ohio) News.) 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette, June 
17, 1957 (editorial): “Senator Neuberger 
summed the issue up well when, in support 
of pending legislation, he declared that 
‘eruelty is an evil that should be eradicated 
from our society, not merely for the sake of 
the animals but for our own good’.” 

The New York World-Telegram and Sun, 
July 15, 1957: “Congress is moving steadily 
toward adopting measures responsive to de- 
mands that the Federal Government compel 
better treatment for animal life.” 

My Day, Eleanor Roosevelt column, March 
25, 1957: “Other countries have established 
humane slaughter laws. Such a law requires 
changes in equipment and in methods of 
slaughtering making them economically 
sound as well as humane.” 

The Daily Sentinel (Colorado), March 
1957 (editorial) : “If legislation that has been 
presented to this Congress is passed—and 
prospects are good for it—all slaughtering 
of food animals by commercial firms will be 
done by more humane methods.” 

San Angelo (Tex.) Standard, May 3, 1957 
(editorial): “If it happened to a dog, almost 
any witness would call the police. But the 
process is fully as terrifying and painful to a 
hog as it would be to a dog.” 

Henry (II.) News Republican, May 1, 1957 
(editorial): “Many years ago, say 20, we 
went on a tour of Chicago Stockyards. It 
was an experience which made vegetarians 
of us for 2 or 3 years.” 

Salisbury (N. C.) Post, May 12, 1957 (edi- 
torial): “* * * bloody and brutal practices 
of slaughter archaically followed in most 
packinghouses.” 

Waukegan (III.) News-Sun, July 13, 1957 
(editorial): “American slaughterhouses oft- 
en cause needless pain and fright, jerking 
animals up by a hind leg, cutting their 
throats, and letting them bleed to death.” 

Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post, July 18, 1957 
(editorial): “Humanitarians are united be- 
hind this legislation.” 

Lake Worth (Fla.) Herald, July 11, 1957 
(editorial): “It, therefore, seems that such 
a bill should be overwhelmingly adopted 
when it comes up for a vote, for it has the 
endorsement of all people interested in a 
better, more humane, more considerate 
world.” 

Saginaw (Mich.) News, July 9, 1957 (edi- 
torial): “When a man or a nation acts in a 
needlessly brutal way toward any form of 
life, a twofold offense is committed. Man's 
God-given stewardship over the lower forms 
of life is dishonored, and he himself is de- 
based.” 

Erle (Pa.) Times, July 8, 1957 (editorial): 
“We feel confident that Congress will re- 
spond to the demand for the legislation and 
pass the bill.” 

Knoxville (Tenn.) News Sentinel, May 24, 
1957 (editorial): “Man’s inhumanity to man 
is repugnant. His inhumanity to the ani- 
mals whose flesh sustains him is hardly less 
so. Mandatory humane-slaughter legisla- 
tion now pending before both Houses of 
Congress should be passed.” 

Columbus (Ohio) Citizen, May 22, 1957: 
“The prevalent practice of shackling the 
hind leg of a pig and yanking it aloft, con- 
scious and squealing, to have its throat cut, 
may be outlawed.” 

The Hoosier Day, Frank A. White column, 
May 14, 1957: “Our slaughtering methods 
have been so revolting that at long last there 
is a well-defined public movement in the 
United States of America to stop the bar- 
baric methods used.” (Also in the Rushville 
Republican, Sherryville News, Rushville Tel- 
egram, Ellwood Call-Leader, Connersville 
News-Examiner.) 

Stamford (Conn.) Advocate, May 2, 1957 
(editorial): “What is needed now is a hu- 
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mane slaughter bill by the National Govern- 
ment which would make it mandatory for all 
livestock and poultry to be rendered in- 
sensible.” 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Advertiser Digest, Brook- 
lyn Record and Advertiser, and others, April 
18, 1957, Lou Terras column: “The Honorable 
WILLIAM A. Dawson has said That the ani- 
mals’ collective screams of pain are heard 
only by the few does not lessen the general 
guilt once we have been made aware of the 
practice.“ 

Asbury Park (N. J.) Evening Press, April 
13, 1957 (editorial): “The meatpackers 
should be ashamed of themselves that it 
should be necessary to pass legislation to 
force them to behave like human beings.” 

Gastonia (N. C.) Gazette, April 16, 1957 
(editorial): “Cruelty and Americanism are 
incompatible.” 

New York Daily News, April 1, 1957 (edi- 
torial): “Up to now, meat lobbyists have 
succeeded in postponing effective humane 
Slaughter legislation on the plea that the 
subject needs further study,” 

Vernal (Utah) Express, April 11, 1957: 
“There has been sufficient study in the mat- 
ter to know exactly what needs to be done. 
The time is ripe now to do something.” 

Miami (Fla.) Herald, July 9, 1957 (edito- 
rial): “The meat industry has given a lot of 
lip service but little action to humane 
Slaughter. Since it evidently won't be put 
into effect voluntarily, a law seems in order, 
Americans don't want their food animals to 
suffer needlessly.” 

The Bethlehem (Pa.) Globe-Times, July 
27, 1957 (editorial): “This bill deserves our 
support if we want to make amends.” 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator, July 
5, 1957 (editorial): “ This operation is not 
only extremely painful for the hog, it also 
provides considerable danger to the worker. 
The hogs generally thrash around. Their 
hoofs are sharp. Workers are often gouged.’ 
Such evidence should be enough to convince 
Congress—and all Americans—of the need 
of a law to compel packers to abandon their 
barbaric, dangerous methods.” 

Orangeburg (S. C.) Times Democrat, July 
3, 1957 (editorial): “In the name of divine 
Justice, these animals should be given a hu- 
mane death.” 

Bergen Evening Record (N. J.), March 9, 
1957 (editorial): There is no shadow of 
reason for deferring compulsory legislation.“ 


EXCISE TAXES ON AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the bills I have introduced today 
would repeal the excise tax upon auto- 
mobiles, and would reduce the price of 
automobiles by an average of $200 each. 
It is my opinion this would be a sig- 
nificant stimulant to the automobile in- 
dustry and sales by the industry. 


REGULATION OF THE MEAT 
PACKING INDUSTRY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
April 15, 1958, issue of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch there was published an 
editorial entitled “Wanted—Meat Regu- 
lation.“ 

The editorial deals with a bill which 
was introduced by the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], 
which proposed that the Federal Trade 
Commission exercise jurisdiction over 
the meat packing industry. 

When originally introduced, the. bill 
sought to transfer the antitrust juris- 
diction over the meat packing industry 
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from the Department of Agriculture to 
the Federal Trade Commission, 

There has been great support in this 
country, Mr. President, for more effec- 
tive meat packing regulation. I thought 
the bill, when introduced, was a very 
much needed bill and I have given it 
my full support. Since the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch editorial was written, the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has reported the bill, and has 
recommended there be dual jurisdiction 
by the Federal Trade Commission and 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, 

If by “dual jurisdiction” it is meant 
that each of such bodies can institute 
proceedings under its own powers, and 
not that the two bodies must agree upon 
any regulation, investigation, or exer- 
cise of jurisdiction which one or the 
other is to engage in, I have no objec- 
tion to the bill as reported to the Senate. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] has been one of the most 
ardent proponents of the bill, and he 
deserves a great deal of credit for his 
work in the Committee on the Judiciary 
and for calling attention to the need for 
more effective regulation of the meat 
packing industry. I also pay tribute to 
the Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
O’Manoney] for the work he has done 
on it. 

I hope, Mr. President, the apparent 
compromise bill which has come to the 
Senate from the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, recommending 
dual jurisdiction, is not a compromise 
which requires any agreement between 
the two agencies before either can act. 
On the other hand, if it is what I have 
been advised is the procedure, namely, 
that either the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or the Federal Trade 
Commission will have jurisdiction to 
proceed on its own initiative, I think 
perhaps the bill has been strengthened, 
and I shall then continue to support it. 

If it is shown in the Senate debate 
that a dual jurisdiction procedure has 
been recommended which would require 
concurrence on the part of the two agen- 
cies before either could act, I shall offer 
an amendment to go back to the original 
principle of the bill, which was that the 
Federal Trade Commission should ex- 
ercise jurisdiction, because I think it is 
à problem which is especially befitting of 
a regulatory agency. The Federal Trade 
Commission is the regulatory agency in 
this general field. 

That is why, Mr. President, I favored 
the original bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial which was pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch be 
printed at this point in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WANTED—MEAT REGULATION 


The meatpacking industry should be 
brought under the regulation of the Federal 
Trade Commission, as proposed in a pend- 
ing bill, for a very simple reason. Con- 
sumers need protection from false and mis- 
leading advertising, and from monopolistic 
price gouges, just as much when they are 
buying meat as when they are buying any- 
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thing else. It is merely a triumph of lobby- 
ing pressure over good sense that the pack- 
ers have escaped effective regulation all 
these years, 

More recently the peculiar position of the 
meatpacking industry with respect to reg- 
ulation has been increasingly exploited 
against consumer interests. Businesses 
which ordinarily would come under FITC 
regulation have escaped it by taking on 
meatpacking on the side. This is particu- 
larly true of chain groceries. It has been 
true of businesses as remote from meat- 
packing as sporting goods. 

Meatpacking in some respects is regu- 
lated by the Department of Agriculture, 
under the Packers and Stockyards Act of 
1921. But as Senator KEFAUVER of Tennes- 
see says, the Department has “neither the 
experience, the personnel, or the know-how 
to cope with discriminatory pricing, false 
and misleading advertising, market sharing, 
mergers and acquisitions, and other monop- 
Olistic practices.“ 

The bill which Senators O'MAHONEY of 
Wyoming and Warxins of Utah have 
drafted, and which is to be reported to the 
Senate April 21, would correct these faults. 
It is a measure which has been due the 
consumer for more than 40 years. 


SUSPENSION OF NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS TESTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
earlier today I released to the press a 
statement relating to the letter of May 9 
received by President Eisenhower from 
Mr. Khrushchev. That statement indi- 
cates my reactions toward the sugges- 
tion of a technical study as to the possi- 
bilities of inspection and detection of 


-nuclear tests. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the statement referred to be 
printed at this point in the body of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Let’s Prove Our GOOD FarrH—STATEMENT BY 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


The United States should immediately act 
on the apparent willingness of the Soviet 
Union to set up a joint study of the inspec- 
tion system necessary to suspend nuclear 
weapons tests. The President must also 
make the decision to break up our disarm- 
ament package and offer to negotiate sepa- 
rately on the suspension of nuclear weapons 
tests. 

Mr. Khrushchev, in his note to President 
Eisenhower of May 9, stated in reference to 
technical studies on inspection that “in spite 
of our serious doubts * * (Wwe) are pre- 
pared to try out that way as well. The Soviet 
Government is agreed to have either side ap- 
point experts who should immediately start 
work on studying the means of detecting 
possible violations of an agreement to end 
nuclear tests, with the proviso that work 
should be completed in the shortest term 
agreed upon beforehand.” 

It is imperative for the United States to 
pursue this significant change in Soviet 
policy. By doling so, we will know whether 
the Soviet Union is prepared to accept the 
necessary inspection for a suspension of 
nuclear weapons tests. If an agreement on 
inspection of a nuclear test moratorium 
could be effectuated, it would give great 
promise that a beginning could at last be 
made on slowing down the armaments race. 

Although the administration thus far has 
not accepted or rejected the Soviet accept- 
ance of one of our own proposals, it is un- 
fortunate that the first reaction to it does 
not come from the President or the Secre- 
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tary of State, but from the Presidential secre- 
tary, James Hagerty. It is also unfortunate 
that Mr. Hagerty’s statement is so hedged. 
Mr. Hagerty stated: “It is to be noted that 
the Soviet Union's acceptance of this posi- 
tion relates only to discussion of the single 
issue of nuclear test suspension and not to 
the more important elements of disarmament 
which the General Assembly has endorsed.” 
Since the President has received Mr. Khrush- 
chev's letter 2 days before the Soviet Union 
made it public, I fail to understand why the 
United States reaction to it could not be 
forthright, positive, and give a clear indica- 
tion that here is an occasion where the Krem- 
lin is appearing to agree to one of our pro- 
als 


The establishment of technical study 
groups on an inspection system for the de- 
tection of tests is a move which I have been 
advocating for several weeks. In my speech 
to the Senate of February 4, I stated: 

“With respect to the requirements for both 
the inspection system for a cutoff of pro- 
duction and for a suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests, I propose that the executive 
branch appoint two teams of prominent and 
highly qualified nuclear scientists and 
weapons experts. One should be charged 
with making a complete and thorough study 
of the requirements of inspection for a test 
ban; the other group for inspection for a cut- 
off of production. These two groups should 
offer to meet with comparable scientists and 
nuclear experts from the Soviet Union in 
order to devise inspection systems acceptable 
to both countries.” 

Now we have the opportunity to create one 
of these study groups. We should not delay. 

I suggest that the President appoint a 
group of prominent authorities on the ques- 
tion, scientists such as Dr. Hans Bethe, pro- 
fessor of physics of Cornell University. Other 
members of the group should be qualified in 
the three main aspects of nuclear tests de- 
tection—detection of surface or low altitude 
tests, detection of high altitude tests, and de- 
tection of underground nuclear explosions. 
In addition to United States and Soviet 
technicians, it might be desirable to include 
technicians from other countries. I say this 
in view of the great interest and concern 
other nations have in ending nuclear weapons 
tests under effective safeguards. 

This group should meet under the auspices 
of the United Nations with a member of the 
Secretary General’s staff acting as chair- 
man or rapporteur. Such a procedure 
would help to pave the way for a multilateral 
agreement on the suspension of tests. The 
Soviet acceptance of this proposal brings the 
President face to face with the decision as to 
whether a test suspension agreement with in- 
spection should be separated from the other 
proposals in our disarmament package. Two 
weeks ago we separated from the package 
the proposal for mutual aerial inspection 
over the Arctic Circle. 

This was a welcome move. Although the 
Soviets rejected it in the Security Council, 
we should not give it up, but we should con- 
tinue to press for its acceptance. Now we 
need to separate from the package the pro- 
posal for a suspension of nuclear weapons 
tests. I hope the President can soon come to 
a decision on this matter. The world is im- 
patient for a first step disarmament agree- 
ment, 


RECESSION EFFECT ABROAD 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the great dangers of the current re- 
cession which has been weighing on my 
mind is the possible international reper- 
cussions. 

Only a few weeks ago Allen W. Dulles, 
Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, in a brilliant address warned 
that the struggle between the Free World 
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and the Soviet Union was moving into 
the economic arena. Mr. Dulles called 
attention to the fact that industrial pro- 
duction of the Soviets had risen 11 per- 
cent in the past year while our own in- 
dustrial production in the United States 
declined by 11 percent. He stated that 
we cannot afford the luxury of a reces- 
sion at such a vital time in this mo- 
mentous struggle. 

Last week there was another warning. 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan in a 
speech referred to the risk of a world- 
wide slump that would require world- 
wide action to offset it. In obvious refer- 
ence to the current recession in the 
United States, the English Prime Min- 
ister stated: 

We are all too familiar with these depres- 
sions over the Atlantic moving eastward. 


In reporting on the Prime Minister’s 
speech, the New York Times states: 


Europeans are beginning to fear that the 
American recession may cause a setback to 
Free World trade and production at the same 
time that Mr. Dulles warns of an accelerating 
advance of Soviet production. 


These warnings and fears, as ex- 
pressed by such eminent persons as 
Prime Minister Macmillan and our own 
CIA Director, Allen Dulles, demand our 
thoughtful attention. They cannot be 
casually dismissed. The stakes are alto- 
gether too high to permit this recession 
to jeopardize the Free World's position. 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Times report of May 11 on the 
Prime Minister’s speech be inserted at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EUROPEANS WEIGH RECESSION EFFECT—MAC- 
MILLAN FEARS EXPANSION IN WORLD—UNITED 
STATES Expert SEES SOVIET AS CHIEF GAINER 

(By Harold Callender) 

Paris, May 10—In a speech yesterday 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan referred to 
the risk of a worldwide slump that, he said, 
would require worldwide action to offset it. 
“Preparations must be made,” he said. 

“We are all too familiar with these de- 
pressions over the Atlantic moving eastward,” 
he added, giving an economic application to 
a phrase often used in European weather 
forecasts to indicate storms approaching from 
the west. 

European economists have spoken in these 
terms of the possible effects of the United 
States recession, though political leaders have 
hesitated to do so. 

In a recent speech Allen W. Dulles, Di- 
rector of the United States Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, laid great stress on an eco- 
nomic danger that he saw coming, not from 
the West but from the East. He referred to 
what he called the rapidly growing produc- 
tivity of the Soviet Union, which, he said, 
was advancing in some fields faster than that 
of the United States. He predicted that the 
principal struggle between the Soviet Union 
and the West would be economic, and he 
considered the Soviet Union a formidable 
competitor, 

Thus, Europeans are beginning to fear that 
the American recession may cause a setback 
to Free World trade and production at the 
same time that Mr. Dulles warns of an ac- 
celerating advance of Soviet production. 

SINISTER ASPECT CITED 
Mr. Dulles appeared to find something sin- 


ister in the Soviet productive achievements, 
which he cited along with military dangers. 
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Some others in the West would welcome 
an East-West contest in the economic sphere 
as an alternative to a trial of force. They 
would even consider it legitimate for the 
Soviet Union to try to excel the capitalist 
world in output and standards of living. 

The chances of the Soviet Union in such 
a competition would appear to be favored if 
the productive resources of the West should 
be handicapped by a slump such as Mr. 
Macmillian and European economists fear. 

The latest news from Washington indi- 
cates that Congress is not greatly stirred by 
any such fear. For Sam RAYBURN, Speaker 
of the House, said on Friday that the Recip- 
rocal Trade Act could not be passed in its 
present form, as President Eisenhower 
desires. 

The act, up for renewal, would authorize 
the President to reduce American tariffs in 
return for similar actions by other coun- 
tries. It would therefore facilitate some- 
what freer trade at a time when a shrink- 
age of international trade is feared as a re- 
sult of the recession. It would greatly re- 
assure Europeans, whom the recession would 
hit through a decrease of United States 
imports. 

Europeans would also be reassured by 
measures to check the recession, such as the 
tax reductions long urged on the adminis- 
tration. 

POLICY PARADOX SEEN 


While the reduction of tariffs by common 
agreement appears to be resisted in Congress 
as a United States policy, the United States 
has strongly urged it upon Europeans by 
Officially backing the European common 
market, in which six nations plan to reduce 
tariffs reciprocally until none exists. 

It has likewise backed the proposed Euro- 
pean free trade area, which would extend 
this process from 6 to possibly 17 nations. 

Ten years ago the United States decided 
to meet the Soviet challenge on the eco- 
nomic level, where, Mr. Dulles now says, it 
must again be met. It did so by the Euro- 
pean recovery program or the Marshall plan. 
The theory was that the best way to im- 
munize Western Europe against commu- 
nism was to give it economic prosperity and 
restore its former standards of living. It is 
generally agreed that this policy was 
highly successful. 

Today Europeans are worried lest this 
great United States achievement, which cost 
about $13 billion, should be impaired by a 
worldwide slump spreading out from the 
United States, as Mr. Macmillan hinted. 

Such a slump would entail a shrinkage of 
world trade and of living standards in 
Europe and elsewhere in the Free World. It 
would cause the so-called capitalist nations 
to display their economic weaknesses just 
when the Soviet Union, according to Mr. 
Dulles, is displaying growing economic 
strength. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
of grave concern to me, and to a good 
many others, that the administration has 
given the impression that it is not actu- 
ally aware of the frightful possible 
worldwide implications of this recession. 
If the administration is aware of such 
possibilities it has failed to convey such 
awareness and concern. We need to 
have more than bland peptalks and a 
wait-and-see attitude. 

Newspaper reports tell us just how 
serious the recession is. These cold facts 
cannot be ignored. 

Last week, for example, Roy L. Reier- 
son, of the Bankers Trust Co., of New 
York, warned that this recession may last 
longer and prove more troublesome than 
the early postwar adjustments. He 
added that even after the recession hits 
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bottom he sees little assurance of its 
making a quick return to long-term 
growth. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Reierson’s speech as reported in the Wall 
Street Journal of May 9 be inserted at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BANK Economist SEES LONGER RECESSION 
THAN IN 1948-49, 1953-54—-REIERSON NOTES 
Lack or STIMULUS; CALLS Tax Cuts, Tax 
INCENTIVES ONE SPUR TO RECOVERY 


Boston.—Roy L. Reierson, vice president 
and chief economist of Bankers Trust Co., of 
New York, predicted that “the present busi- 
ness decline may persist somewhat longer 
and prove more troublesome than the éarly 
postwar adjustments.” 

He added that after the economy levels 
off he sees little assurance of its making 
“a quick return to long-term growth.” 

Rather, the economist said, “there is the 
real possibility that the return to conditions 
of relatively full employment may be slow, 
that unemployment may remain trouble- 
some, and that business profits may con- 
tinue under pressure considerably longer 
than is widely expected.” 

Dr. Reierson gave his views in a talk be- 
fore a national conference of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks. “It 
may well take until the 1960's before the 
economy regains sufficient thrust to push in- 
dustrial production to sustained new peaks,” 
the economist said. 

The New York banker admitted that his 
appraisal “runs counter to much of the eco- 
nomic thinking of our times which takes for 
granted a dynamic economy and a quick re- 
turn to long-term growth.” But he argued 
that with business at present overexpanded 
and consumers overborrowed and overbought, 
the economy lacks a stimulus such as spurred 
recovery in the 1948-49 and 1953-54 dips; for 
example, consumer-goods industries, home 
building, and capital investment by business. 

Dr. Reierson said for the economy to get 
set again for growth, management, labor, and 
Government would have to reshape some of 
their policies “in light of the different en- 
vironment.” One impetus for recovery, he 
said, would be a general Federal tax reform, 
consisting of across-the-board tax cuts, tax 
relief for business, and tax incentives to 
encourage foreign investment by United 
States companies. 

Another speaker, A. L. Mills, Jr., a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board, noted that 
while the main impact of Federal Reserve 
monetary policy is on commercial banks, 
“there is little question but that” such policy 
“profoundly influences the investment of 
mutual savings banks, savings and loan asso- 
ciations, and insurance companies.” 

Mr. Mills seemed to be addressing himself 
to critics of the Nation’s money-management 
machinery who contend that financial insti- 
tutions other than commercial banks should 
be made as directly responsive to Federal 
Reserve policies as is now the case for com- 
mercial banks. . 

The Federal Reserve Board Governor noted 
that changes in Federal Reserve discount 
rates—the fees charged by Federal Reserve 
banks for loans to commercial banks—are 
heeded by other financial institutions “as a 
significant guide to money-market condi- 
tions and the direction of System policy,” 
thus affecting their investment decisions. 
Mr. Mills noted also that when commercial 
banks buy Government securities with ad- 
ditional reserves made available by the Sys- 
tem some of these securities come out of the 
portfolio of savings banks and insurance 
companies, releasing funds to these institu- 
tions for reinvestment in other channels. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

also invite attention to an analysis of 
this recession’s severity as prepared by 
Dr. Geoffrey H. Moore, of the National 
Bureau of Economie Research. Dr. 
Moore finds that the recession is becom- 
ing worse, but at a slower rate. He finds 
no signs of an upturn. 
- I ask unanimous consent that the 
results of Dr. Moore’s study as reported 
in the New York Times of May 11 be 
inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LEADING INDEXES STILL POINT DowN—FiGURES 
Tuat TEND To SIGNAL FUTURE BUSINESS 
TRENDS CHARTED BY DE, MOORE 


(By Burton Crane) 


Business seems to be getting worse more 
slowly. Thus far there are no signs of an 
upturn, Again, our 1957-58 recession is 
worse than the dips of 1948-49 and 1953-54 
but can’t play in the same league with 1929- 
30, 1937-38 or 1920-21. 

These are the preliminary results of a new 
statistical study by Dr. Geoffrey H. Moore of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
This study uses “leading indicators” devel- 
oped by Dr. Moore over several years. In 
studies going back to 1920; they have been 
shown to foreshadow important changes in 
the course of business by at least 4 months. 

There is also a study of the behavior of 
important segments of the economy in each 
of the recessions since World War I. 

Dr. Moore recognizes important differences 
between our present economy and that be- 
fore World War II. Unemployment insurance 
and Government willingness to aid are im- 
portant elements. 

SHARPEST POSTWAR DIP 


The peak in 1948 came in November, the 
peaks of 1953 and 1957 in July. How were 
we doing in unemployment 8 months 
“after the peak, in March, 1958? We stood at 
about 7½ percent of the labor force, about 34 
percentage point worse than in 1949 and 114 
points worse than in 1954. 

The gross national product had slipped a 
little more than in either of the two preced- 
ing recessions. So had industrial produc- 

ion, industrial stock prices, freight carload- 

ings, retail sales, the length of the average 
workweek, the factory hiring rate, building 
and new incorporations. 

Seven months after the peak, the layoff 
rate in manufacturing, though improving, 
was still worse than in 1954 or 1949. 

In three items—personal income, liabilities 
Involved in business failures and the prices 
of 22 basic commodities—the present reces- 
sion stood between the preceding ones. 

In only 1 of the 19 statistical series did this 
recession stand above the 2 former ones: 
wholesale prices exclusive of farm products. 
The economists must decide for themselves 
whether it is an advantage for prices to be 
higher at such a time. 


FORECAST INDEXES 


For some years now Dr. Moore, who is as- 
sociate director of research at the National 
Bureau, has been working on the “leading 
indicators” concept. He and his staff exam- 
ined 800 statistical series, determining which 
moved concurrently with the economy as a 
whole, which moyed later and which moved 
earlier, The last, of course, were the most 
important for businessmen. 

After a good deal of trial and error the 
8 1 series” chosen were (1) the liabili- 
ties involved in business failures, (2) indus- 
trial stock prices, (3) new orders for durable 
goods, (4) the square footage involved in 
new contracts for residential construction, 
(5) the square footage in new contracts for 
commercial and industrial construction, (6) 
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the average workweek, (7) the number of 
new incorporations, and (8) the price index 
of 22 basic commodities. 

Fundamentally, these were plotted by 
counting the number rising and the number 
falling in any month, but Dr. Moore adopted 
the practice of averaging 3 months, so that a 
small change in 1 month would not contra- 
dict a basic trend. Thus, January, February, 
and March would be averaged to find the 
February figure for any 1 of the 8 series aboye. 

Accompanying this article is a new curve 
showing the action of the eight leading indi- 
cators. Since there are 8, and upward or 
downward movement of each is represented 
by 12% percent, if 6 rose and 2 fell, the gain 
for that month would be 50 percent. Begin- 
ning at 50 percent in 1945, Dr. Moore began 
adding and subtracting these percentages. 
They not only show the direction which the 
economy is moving but (by the last few 
entries) the direction in which it is likely to 
move for another month or so. Perhaps they 
also show how far up or how far down it is. 

This new curve was calculated from De- 
cember 1945, which was given a value of 50. 
As each month passed the plus or minus score 
for the leading indicators was added or sub- 
tracted. 


The peak in this curve for the boom pre- 


ceding the present recession came in August 
1955, when it reached a total of plus 362.5. 
There was a very gradual decline in the lead- 
ing indicators thereafter. By October 1956 
the curve had dropped to 262.5. Thence it 
slipped month by month to April 1957, re- 
covered a bit in May, June and July, and then 
started to slump in August. Thus by last 
February the cumulated indicators stood at 
minus 68.7. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Labor and Commerce Departments last 
week reported that manufacturing em- 
ployment dropped by 271,000 from mid- 
March to mid-April. The average fac- 
tory workweek fell from 38.6 hours in 
March to 38.3 in April—the lowest since 
1940. 

I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
port on the rise in jobless workers in 
April, as contained in the Wall Street 
Journal of May 9, be inserted at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Factory Joss FELLE 271,000 IN MONTH TO 
APRIL 15, MOSTLY IN DURABLE Goops—To- 
TAL EMPLOYMENT ROSE IN PERIOD—LAG IN 
REHIRING CITED BY AGENCIES 
WaSHINGTON.—Manufacturing employment 

droped by 271,000 to 15,095,000 from mid- 

March to mid-April, despite an overall rise 

in job totals, the Government reported. 

Almost 70 percent of the decline was in 
durable goods industries, hardest hit by the 
recession, and unemployment in those plants 
grew worse, the report showed. 

The Labor and Commerce Departments is- 
sued the report to add detail to the brief 
summary of April idleness which the Com- 
merce Department released April 29. That 
statement showed total unemployment fell 
by 78,000 to 5,100,000 and employment went 
up 600,000 to 62,900,000. 

But the breakdown showed the number of 
workers in manufacturing plants was 1,700,- 
000 below the April 1957 level of 16,795,000, 
with durable goods accounting for 1,400,000 
of the loss. 

A continuing lag in rehiring, particularly 
in the hard-goods industries, also helped set 
a postwar record for long-term unemploy- 
ment, the Government’s term for workers 
who have been out of jobs 15 weeks or more, 

Of the 5,120,000 unemployed, 1,900,000 have 
been idle at least 15 weeks, the highest figure 
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since 1941, the report said. And 60,000 of 
those have been out of work at least 6 
months. 

Commerce and Labor Department statis- 
ticians gathered their information in the 
week ended April 12. Separate weekly re- 
ports on the number of persons drawing 
unemployment compensation haye declined 
since then, indicating the situation mpy 
have improved. 

The average factory workweek fell from 
38.6 hours in March to 38.3 in April, lowest 
since 1940, the Government said. Average 
weekly earnings of factory workers declined 
by 64 cents to $80.81. 

The number of workers on part-time weeks 
declined from 2,300,000 in March to 2,100,000, 
but the agencies said this was due to a 
union-management agreement in the auto 
industry to employ a smaller work force on 
a full week instead of a larger force on short 
weeks. The United Auto Workers asked that 
the policy of spreading the work around be 
changed, so that some employees would be 
on full pay and the others could draw un- 
employment compensation and supplemental 
unemployment benefits, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
further reported that freight carloadings 
in the week ended May 3 fell 25.9 percent 
below a year ago—the sharpest decline 
from the previous year since the 26.4 per- 
cent decline in the week ended November 
30 when a holiday cut into loadings. 

I ask unanimous consent that this drop 
in freight carloadings as reported in the 
Wall Street Journal of May 9 be inserted 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RAIL LOADINGS TUMBLE SHARPLY From 1957 
WEEK-—ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
CALLS Drop In ORE VOLUME oF 77.9 PERCENT 
Bic FACTOR In DEEPEST DECLINE SINCE No- 
VEMBER 


WASHINGTON. —Revenue freight carloadings 
by United States railroads in the week ended 
May 3 fell 25.9 percent below like 1957 levels— 
the sharpest decline from the previous year 
since the 26.4 percent decline in the week 
ended November 30 when a holiday cut into 
loadings, the Association of American Rail- 
roads reported. 

Loadings in the latest week totaled 533,004 
cars, a decrease of 185,982 cars from the like 
period of 1957. 

A spokesman for the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads said a drop in ore loadings 
contributed heavily to the decrease in the 
May 3 week. For that period, ore loadings 
were down 77.9 percent from the like 1957 
week. The Association of American Rail- 
roads Official said this was partly due to a 
lower demand for steel and a resulting low 
volume of ore traffic. 

Loadings of all commodities for the May 3 
week—the 38th successive week of decline 
from year-earlier levels—were down 720 cars 
or 0.1 percent from the preceding week. 

Loadings of the various commodities com- 
pare as follows: 


Commodity May 3 | April 28 1957 
week 


F 86, —4,455 | —45,976 
Miscellaneous freight_.....] 291,774 | +4,470 | —59, 217 
Less than carload lots 09 


1 No change. 


.Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, T 
also invite attention to the fact that 
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auto sales in April fell from March 

sales—from a daily average of 14,020 

ears to 13,950. April sales were down 

29.7 percent from April of 1957. 

Auto sales in the first 4 months of 
1958, broken down by sales of the Big 
Three, show a decline from the same 
period of 1957 as follows: General Mo- 
tors down 19 percent; Ford Motor Co. 
down 37 percent; and Chrysler Corp. 
down 44 percent. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port on car sales as contained in the 
Wall Street Journal of May 9 be inserted 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL AUTO Sates PELL From MARCH, JANU- 
ARY, BUT EXCEEDED FEBRUARY—FAILURE OF 
Votumg To REACH HOPED-FOR LEVEL IN 
Last 10 DAYS OF APRIL CITED FOR DIP 
DETROIT.—April sales of new autos fell 

short of both the January and March totals. 

They were ahead of February. 

The Nation's 38,000 dealers delivered 
362,800 cars in the month for an average of 
13,950 cars in each of the 26 selling days. 
This was a decline of 29.7 percent from the 
average daily sales of 19,825 cars in April 
1957. 


March sales averaged 14,020 cars a day and 
January volume averaged 14,650 cars a day. 
Only in February, when daily sales dropped 
to 13,375, were 1958 sales slower than last 
month. 

SALES IN LAST 10 DAYS OF MONTH 


Failure of April's final 10-day period to 
show the hoped-for improvement over the 
second 10 days was mainly responsible for 
the month’s showing. In that period sales 
averaged 14,400 cars a day for a rise of only 
1.9 percent from the mid-month average 
of 14,125. Between the like 2 periods of 
1957, the gain was 7.5 percent. 

One possible explanation for this was given 
by an economist for one of the Big Three. 
He said: “I'm not sure just how much of an 
effect it had, but both Ford and Chevrolet 
are beginning sales contests this month. 
There's a tendency on the part of dealers to 
hold back on reporting sales in the late part 
of the preceding month, so they can throw 
them in as sales during the contest month. 
With Ford and Chevy selling half the cars 
in the country, that could account for the 
fact late April sales didn’t rise as much as 
expected.” 

The April total also seemed to demonstrate 
a lack of effectiveness of the two-hundred- 
odd Auto Buy campaigns conducted across 
the country last month. 


MATTER OF DISPUTE 


This is a matter of dispute within the 
companies themselves. “We tell ourselves 
that, without the Auto Buy drives, our sales 
would have been even worse,” explains the 
general manager of one large car-making 
division. And his sales manager adds: “The 
results have differed from town to town— 
some places good, other places fair, and still 
others not good. But we think that it’s at 
least had the effect of getting people inter- 
ested in cars again. Stories are being writ- 
ten in the papers and people are starting to 
talk cars.” 

On the other side of the fence is a re- 
searcher for a competing company who says, 
“Frankly, I've always doubted that sales 
campaigns add any net sales to the industry. 
They may help one division gain at the ex- 
pense of another, or shift sales that might 
be made later into an earlier month. But 
I doubt they increase the overall total.” 

Statistics on April registrations released by 
the Detroit Automobile Association seemed 
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to show the drive helped sales somewhat in 
this hard-hit auto capital. Total registra- 
tions for April were down only 29 percent 
from the April 1957 level, while in the first 
quarter sales lagged 45 percent from a year 
earlier. 

April registrations in Wayne County (De- 
troit), moreover, showed a 12-percent gain 
over those in March. In 1957, registration 
declined 21 percent in the same interval. 
The gain was not, however, enough to make 
the outlook for local dealers for the next 
few months any better. In fact, with auto 
employment certain to drop to much lower 
levels between now and September, their 
plight may well worsen. 


DEPLETION OF DEALERS’ STOCKS 


The one bright spot in the auto-sales pic- 
ture is the depletion of dealers’ inventories 
of unsold new cars. On May 1, such stock 
amounted to 809,000 cars—a drop of 26,000 
from the April 20 figure and down about 
56,000 from April 1. 

On a total basis, stocks are now below the 
levels of the same months of 1956, when they 
last constituted a serious problem for deal- 
ers and manufacturers. On the basis of 
daily supply, however, they are still at bur- 
densome levels. Based on the April selling 
rate, present stocks equal a 58-day supply— 
against desirable level, in the eyes of auto- 
men, of about 30 days. But even this factor 
has a favorable aspect: The obvious ability 
of the industry at this time to withstand a 
lengthy strike is regarded as a major source 
of strength to the auto makers in their col- 
lective-bargaining sessions with the United 
Auto Workers. 

Unofficial estimates of the sales of the Big 
Three for the first 4 months are as follows: 


1958 1957 Decline 

Percent 
General Motors Corp.] 755,000 | 933,000 19 
Ford Motor Co 389,000 | 617,000 37 
Chrysler Corp 223,000 | 399, 000 44 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the Wall Street Journal of 
May 9, which reports that automobile 
production for the week ended May 10 
was estimated to be off from the prior 
week, and down by 39 percent from a 
year ago, be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Auro Output OFF THIS WEEK From LAST— 
18 PLANTS SHUT, CuURTAILED—AMERICAN 
Motors, THUNDERBIRD-LINCOLN PLANTS 
ONLY ONES WORKING MORE THAN 5 Days 


Derroir.—United States auto producers 
are scheduled to build an estimated 76,903 
cars in the week ending midnight tomorrow, 
off slightly from the 78,311 units built last 
week, and off substantially from the 125,914 
turned out by the industry in the like week 
a year ago. 

At week’s end, domestic plants will have 
built 1,691,139 cars since the first of the 
year, down from the 2,536,377 built in the 
corresponding period of 1957. 

Eight assembly plants in the industry are 
down for the week this week and at least 
10 others are working a short workweek. 
However, American Motors Corp.'s assembly 
plants at Kenosha and Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Ford Motor Co.’s Lincoln car assembly plant 
at Wixom, Mich., will work 6 days this week. 
The AMC plants are building Rambler cars, 
and the Lincoln plant is assembling Lin- 
coln and Ford Thunderbird cars. These are 
the only auto plants in the industry work- 
ing more than 5 days. 
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RAMBLER PRODUCTION INCREASED 


American Motors this week again stepped 
up production of Rambler cars. During the 
past 30 days, the company has boosted pro- 
duction from 600 to about 750 units daily. 
Some 400 workers were scheduled to be 
added this week to work forces at the com- 
pany’s Wisconsin plants. 

American Motors this year is the only pro- 
ducer to build more cars than it did in the 
opening months of 1957. Thus far in 1958, 
the company has built 63,093 Rambler cars, 
compared with 35,090 Ramblers, 2,499 Nash, 
and 1,051 Hudson cars in the year-ago pe- 
riod. Nash and Hudson cars no longer are 
in production. 

Closed for the week this week are Chrysler 
Corp.'s main Dodge plant and its DeSoto 
division plant in Detroit and the Plymouth 
assembly plant at Evansville, Ind. Ford di- 
vision assembly plants are closed this week 
at Atlanta, Dallas, Dearborn, Mich., Long 
Beach and San Jose, Calif. A Ford division 
assembly plant at Kansas City is down for 
the day today. 

Also working 4 days are General Motors 
Corp.'s main Buick plant at Flint, Mich.; 
its Pontiac division main plant at Pontiac, 
Mich.; Studebaker-Packard Corp., at South 
Bend, Ind.; and the Atlanta and Los Angeles 
plants of General Motors Chevrolet division. 
All other Chevy plants are working 5 days 
this week. 


SOME PLANTS FINISHING INVENTORIES 


General Motors announced that only 2 of 
its 7 Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac assembly 
plants around the country will work a full 
week this week. B-O-P assembly plants at 
Arlington, Tex., and Framingham, Mass., will 
work 5 days. Finishing inventory taking this 
week and working curtailed schedules are 
the Atlanta plant, 4%½ days; plants at Kansas 
City, Linden, N. J., and Wilmington, Del., 4 
days; and the South Gate, Calif., assembly 
plant, 3 days. 

All 7 Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac assembly 
plants are scheduled for 5 days next week, 
the corporation said. 

After a 1-week shutdown last week, Stude- 
baker-Packard is scheduled to build 1,060 
Studebaker and 40 Packard cars this week. 
Four Mercury car assembly plants also re- 
turned to production this week, scheduling 
3,873 cars. 

Despite a short workweek this week, Buick, 
Oldsmobile, and Pontiac divisions are step- 
ping up production over last week. Produc- 
tion by each division this week compared 
with last week is Buick, 4,154 and 3,131; 
Oldsmobile, 6,416 and 3,910; and Pontiac, 
4,100 and 2,503. Ford division cut back this 
week to 12,275 cars from 19,849 last week. 


Output by makes 


Year To date 


This | Last ago 
week | week! | week 


Chevrolet....|27, 000} 27, 122 
Ford 


Total *_|76, 903| 78, 311 125, 9141, 601, 139/2, 536, 377 


1 Revised. 
2 Total include 428 Continental cars in 1957 and 20 in 
the year-ago week, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
is also worthy of note that department 
store sales in the week ended May 3 were 
reported down 8 percent from a year ago. 
I note, in particular, that such sales 
were down 6 percent in Minneapolis, 
down 11 percent in Duluth-Superior, and 
down 16 percent in St. Paul. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
drop in department store sales as re- 
ported in the New York Times of May 
11, along with the New York Times 
Economic Indicators of the same date, 
be inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Economic indicators, week ended May 10, 1958 


— ontpat, kilowatt-hours 
* att-hours . Lis 


1 Estimated, 
2 Not comparable because of lower capacity. 


Last week Prior week 1957 
$4.8 84.2 88. 
$30, 659, 000, 000 $30, 518, 000, 000 $30, 589, 000, 000 
$30, 174, 000; 000 $30, 252, 1 $31, 450 Peay 
i 
1, 350, 000 1, 289, 000 
94, 90. 
6, 227, 035 6, 288, 385 
533, OF 533, 
11, 251, 000, 000 11, 206, 000, 000 


< Nore.—Statisties for commercial-industrial-agricultural loans, steel, oil, electric power, and business failures are 


for the preceding week and latest available, 


MONTHLY COMPARISONS 


Employed 
—.. A Gm 2 


. 
Figures shown are subject to revision by source. 


April? Prior month 1957 

62, 907, 000 62, 311, 000 G4, 261, 000 

5, 120, 000 5, 198, 000 2, 690, 000 
March ! 

123,3 122.3 118.9 

128 130 145 

$341, 400. 000, 000 $341, 700, 000,000 | $340, 200, 000, 000 

$1, 566, 800, 000 $1, 344, 900, 000 $2, 050, 800, 000 

$2, 721, 228, 000 $1, 344, 900, 000 $3, 077, 997, 000 

si $52, 100, 000, 000 $52, 500, 000, 000 $53, 300, 000, 000 

$123, 900, 000, 000 $132, 100, 000, 000 | $134, 500, 000, 000 
February 

$961, 500, 000 $1, 095, 300, 000 $993, 000, 000 


Note.—Commodity index and Consumer Price Index, based on 1947-49=100, are compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Industrial production fs Federal Reserve Board’s adjusted index of 1947-49100. Manufae- 


turers’ inventories and personal Income, at annual rate, are reported by the Department of Commerce, 


tion contracts are reported by the F. W. Dodge Corp. 
Division of the Department of Commerce, 
adjusted as reported by Federal Reserve Board. 


DEPARTMENT Store SALES TREND 


The Federal Reserve Board reports the 


following percentage comparisons of depart- 
ment store sales by districts with last year's: 


4 Jan. 1 
District weeks to 

ending | May 3 

Ley Sees —10 —3 

New Vork. 7 —7 +1 

Philadelphia.. —6 +12 —6 —3 

Oleveland -.. —10 —5 —11¹ —5 

Richmond. —10 1—7 —12 —5 
Atlanta 5 


The United States weekly index, without 
seasonal adjustment, follows (1947-49 equals 
100): 


1958: 
1 — 134 
ae: oS Sa — . 
1 . ll Rae 
— — TY AEN — 130 
BA ð A—[ — — 1 


Construc- 


Imports and exports are compiled by the Foreign Trade 
Money supply is total eurrency outside banks and demand deposits 
Business fatlures compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc, 


Percentage changes in department store 
sales from last year’s volume by cities for 
the weeks indicated; 


Weeks ended— 


Cineinnati_. 
Cleveland 2. 
Columbus, Ohi 
Dallas 
Detroit 
Dulut! 

Eric. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


May 13 
Weeks ended 
May 3 Apr. 26 

Indianapolis. —10 —10 

Jackson Ville. —4 —4 

Kansas Clty 2 -3 -7 
Little Rock -H 

Los Angeles uren —4 } 
-7 

—7 -25 

Louisville —10 —5 

1 —27 —10 

Liam +5 8 

Milwauk —14 1 

Minneapolis. —6 0 

Newark — 14 +7 

New Orleans. —6 +4 

New York 2... —10 +3 

Oakland, Calif. —5 —1 

= 14 

-t +15 

—11 —1 

—3 +5 

+1 -1 

—1 +2 

—2 +14 

San Diego —1 +8 

San Francisco 0 +12 

Seattle —9 +4 

Spokane —5 —9 

Springfiel +2 +41 

St. Joseph —4 —9 

St. Lou —10 —5 

St. Paul —16 —2 

Syracuse. —11 —1 

Tulsa 0 +16 

Washington... -7 1—11 

RA +2 —2 

1 Revised. 


2 Cities: Those not indicated by reference 2 are metro- 
politan districts, 


THE SENIOR. CITIZENS AND THE 
RECESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
I believe my colleagues are aware, I re- 
cently called attention to the fact that 
the economic slump which we are now 
experiencing is, in point of truth, a 
planned recession. It is in large meas- 
ure the direct result of the administra- 
tion’s economic and fiscal policies, in- 
cluding the so-called tight money policy. 

Let me call attention to a corollary 
fact: If a recession can be planned, it 
is obvious that we can also plan pros- 
perity. 

Ever since we returned to Washing- 
ton in January we have been busy seek- 
ing out ways to halt the recession and 
to reverse the disastrous downward busi- 
ness trend which already has idled more 
than 5 million workers, according to the 
Secretary of Commerce, 

Mr. President, there has been a great 
deal of discussion as to how to block the 
current recession and attempt to reverse 
the disastrous downward business trend 
which has already idled more than 5 
million workers, not counting those who 
have been forced into only part-time 
employment. It would be well to stop 
and consider the potential purchasing 
power being denied to the ever increas- 
ing number of senior citizens, 

The proportionate number of our aged 
is increasing over three times as rapidly 
as that of the rest of our adult popula- 
tion. In 1947 those 65 years and over 
totaled 10,641,000, but in 1956 they to- 
taled 14,293,000, an increase of 3,652,000, 
or 34.3 percent of the total population. 

Their share of income remains static. 
In 1952 their share of money income by 
persons 65 and over was 8 percent, in 
1956 it was only 7.6 percent. Therefore, 
despite the present type of social secu- 
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rity system, the income position of the 

average American continues to decline, 

in old age. 

To avoid depressions we need the pur- 
chasing power of all our people. 

Mr. President, several bills are pending 
before the Congress which would not only 
aid senior citizens, but help restore the 
whole economy to health by increasing 
and sustaining purchasing power. 
Amendments to the Social Security Act, 
particularly S. 1793, the Humanitarian 
and Old-Age Rights Act, which I intro- 
duced on April 4, 1957, are among these 
proposals. So are the bills like H. R. 
7086 which incorporate the principles of 
the Townsend plan. 

The most interesting set of statistics 
has just recently been released by the 
Townsend Legislative Bureau concerning 
population increase in the adult age 
group with the income position of the 
aged of the United States from 1947-56. 
These tables show in a graphic form what 
an important and useful thing it would 
be to place purchasing power in the 
hands of the aged people in this country. 
‘Today these people can serve as agents of 
prosperity. They are entitled to a fuller 
measure of economic justice. I urge the 
Congress to act on increasing the insur- 
ance benefits and pensions of our senior 
citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent that the table 
I have mentioned be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

POPULATION INCREASES IN ADULT AGE GROUPS, 
UNITED STATES, 1947 THROUGH 1956—IN- 
COME POSITION OF AGED, 1947 THROUGH 1956 

INCREASES IN NUMBERS OF PERSONS 


A. Aged 14 and over 


1. 1947: 
Mo A 52, 459, 000 
T 54. 953. 000 
— — E r A 107, 412, 000 

2. 1956: 
CC 56, 591, 000 
NM AA 61, 304, 000 
TO oi 5 PSNI Cot 117, 895, 000 
3. Increase (9.8 percent 10, 483, 000 


B. Aged 14 through 64 


1. 1947: 
MOR Sse ——P—P— tee 47, 403, 000 
W A SO 49, 368, 000 
TOM ene oo 98, 771, 000 

2, 1956 
r an anta yna 50, 014, 000 
Weng 22 53, 588, 000 
Le" NE AN FE I ea 103, 602, 000 
3. Increase (7 percent 6, 831, 000 

C. Aged 25 through 64 

1. 1947 
A ͤ ———— 35. 578. 000 
o ( ( cee 36, 919, 000 


72, 497, 000 


38, 905, 000 
41, 205, 000 


80, 110, 000 
7, 613, 000 
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POPULATION INCREASES IN ADULT AcE GROUPS, 
Unirep Srares, 1947 TuHrovucnH 1956— 
INCOME POSITION or AGED, 1947 THROUGH 
1956—Continued 

INCREASES IN NUMBERS OF PERSONS—Continued 

D. Aged 65 and over 


1. 1947 
Mon. aa an 5, 056, 000 
„ E ane 5, 585, 000 
T 10, 641, 000 

2. 1956: 
— ——— vena 6. 577. 000 
Were 7. 716, 000 
o 14, 293, 000 
3. Increase (34.3 percent 3, 652, 000 


Share of money income by persons 65 


and over 

Percent 
TTT ate ela es hes a akc 77.0 
SOB E ene oo ene sae se ce oun e 8.0 
bt ks PhS RR ec ee SS Se SRF Se OS 7.3 
JOD 0 SOAS i ete AEE T AE 27 
„/ a oe ee, 7.9 
498. et ee 7.6 


t Social Security Bulletin, February 1954, 
article by Jacob Fisher. 


The proportionate number of our aged is 
increasing over three times as rapidly as 
that of the rest of our adult population. 
Their share of income remains static. 
Therefore, despite our present type of social- 
security system, the income-position of the 
average American continues to decline, in 
old age. 

Source: Current Population Reports, Con- 
sumer Income of Persons, Department of 
Commerce. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
conclusion, I hope Congress will not ad- 
journ this year without doing something 
constructively to improve the insurance 
and pension programs of our needy aged 
citizens. This is one place where we can 
take a forward step in terms of com- 
bating the economic decline and, more 
importantly, to offer some semblance of 
economic and social justice to those who 
are in need, and who by their work and 
their participation in our society have 
earned such economic justice. 


FUNDS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION AND FOR MUNICIPAL WASTE 
TREATMENT PLANTS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
June of 1957 President Eisenhower in his 
speech at the National Governors’ Con- 
ference held in Williamsburg, Va., recom- 
mended that there be established a Joint 
Federal-State Action Committee to study 
and make recommendations regarding 
Federal grant-in-aid programs. Follow- 
ing this recommendation, a joint com- 
mittee was established consisting of ten 
Governors and seven representatives of 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In December 1957 this Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee submitted to 
the President progress report No. 1. 
Among other things, this report recom- 
mended the elimination of Federal funds 
for vocational education and for mu- 
nicipal waste treatment plants, to become 
effective in fiscal 1960. 

In addition, the committee recom- 
mended “that the Federal tax on local 
telephone service be changed so as to pro- 
vide a 40-percent tax credit to those 
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States enacting a 4-percent local tele- 
phone tax, not counting taxes already 
levied prior to the adoption of the credit 
device.“ 

According to an article that appeared 
in the Memphis Commercial Appeal on 
December 7, 1957, a motion was made at 
a meeting of the Managers of the Council 
of State Governments which was held in 
Hot Springs, Ark., December 6, 1957, that 
the proposal of the joint committee be 
immediately adopted. According to the 
Commercial Appeal, the vote on this mo- 
tion was defeated 35-7. 

In January 1958, President Eisenhower 
in his budget message to Congress— 
pages M-28 and M-29—recommended 
that the proposal of the Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee be put into effect 
beginning in fiscal 1960. 

This means that the President has rec- 
ommended that Federal funds for voca- 
tional education and waste treatment 
plants be eliminated beginning with the 
fiscal year 1960. 

This recommendation by the President 
was made before the proposal of the Joint 
Federal-State Action Committee was for- 
mally presented to the Governors of the 
several States. 

It is hard to understand why the Presi- 
dent jumped the gun in making such 
recommendation before one important 
party to the joint committee, the gover- 
nors of the several States, had opportu- 
nity to study the plan and make their 
recommendations. Is the President re- 
ceiving bad advice from members of his 
palace guard? 

On page 577 of the Budget of the 
United States Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, there appears 
the following language dealing with the 
appropriation for the promotion and fur- 
2 development of vocational educa- 
tion: 

Grants are made to the States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, and the District of Columbia on the 
basis of different formulas for training stu- 
dents and teachers in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, trades and industry, distributive oc- 
cupations, practical-nurse training, and the 
fishing trades and industry. Additional 
grants for vocational education are provided 
through a permanent appropriation. 

While the budget recommends continua- 
tion of these programs at the 1958 level, it is 
expected that by the end of 1959 the Federal 
Government and the States will have had an 
opportunity to act on the recommendations 
of the Joint Federal-State Action Committee 
that the States assume this function entirely. 
Therefore, it is anticipated that no funds will 
be required in the 1960 budget for this pur- 
pose, should these recommendations be ac- 
cepted as practicable by the Congress, 


Mr. President, I cannot believe that a 
majority of the governors at their na- 
tional conference, which will be held in 
Miami, May 18-21, will approve the pro- 
posal of the Joint Federal-State Action 
Committee. The reason I believe this is 
because the proposal is not sound and not 
fair to many States. A majority of the 
governors will recognize it as a scheme 
designed to make rich States richer and 
poor States poorer. 

Let me briefly review the proposal. 

First. It is not a plan to help the Fed- 
eral budget. It proposes to give up to 
States $148 million annually in Federal 
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telephone taxes and to eliminate a total 
of $84,479,000 for aid to States for voca- 
tional education and waste treatment 
plants, This would cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment $63,521,000 annually. 

Second. Almost 70 percent of the $148 
million from telephone taxes would go 
to the 12 largest and wealthiest States. 
These same States are receiving only 
about 41 percent of the Federal funds 
under existing laws for vocational edu- 
cation and waste treatment plants. The 
proposal—purposely or unwittingly—is a 
plan to favor large wealthy States and at 
the same time cripple and destroy our 
nationwide program of vocational edu- 
cation at the expense of the Federal 
Government and poor States. 

Let us compare—using a few States— 
the financial effect on rich and poor 
States should this scheme be put into 
operation: 

Mississippi would receive $1,309,388 less 
money than she now receives from exist- 
ing laws, while New York would receive 
$12,408,000 more than she is presently 
receiving. 

Alabama would stand to lose $668,000 
annually, while Illinois would gain $7,- 
120,000. 

Third. The home States of all the 
members of the Joint Federal-State Ac- 
tion Committee would profit financially 
under the proposal—except the States of 
New Hampshire and Idaho. 

I am told on good authority that the 
joint committee sought no advice from 
vocational authorities as to the effect on 
vocational education should the com- 
mittee’s proposal be put into operation. 

I have further been advised that voca- 
tional leaders from all parts of the Na- 
tion—from rich States and poor States 
alike—are unanimous in their opinion 
that the elimination of Federal funds for 
vocational education would destroy the 
program in poor communities and seri- 
ously cripple it everywhere. 

Much of America’s outstanding record 
in productivity on the farm and in indus- 
try has come about as the result of voca- 
tional education in the public schools of 
the Nation. Vocational agriculture 
teachers, and their coworkers in the field 
of agriculture extension, have played a 
most important role in increasing the 
productive capacity of our farm people. 
The farmers of the United States have 
established an enviable production rec- 
ord. In the history of mankind, no na- 
tion has been able to establish such an 
outstanding record of production per 
man, and production per unit, as have 
the American farmers. 

Our industries have excelled in the 
production of manufactured goods. 
This has come about as the result of the 
efficiency of the millions of skilled 
workers in our manufacturing plants. 
Vocational education has played an im- 
portant role in the training of our 
skilled work force. Vocational educa- 
tion has also made a great contribution 
to our distribution system through its 
program of distributive education. 

The health of our people has con- 
tributed to their productive capacity. 
Through vocational home economics 
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education the masses have received 
training that has contributed much to 
our Nation’s wonderful health program. 
Girls enrolled in home economics classes 
are taught on a practical basis the die- 
tary needs of an individual. Through 
this phase of vocational education a very 
high percent of our people come to have 
an understanding and appreciation of 
the nutritional values of various foods. 
Many of our greatest scientists in nutri- 
tion, soils, and animal and plant breed- 
ing received their start in these flelds 
through vocational education in agricul- 
ture and homemaking. 

All my public life I have supported 
programs to educate our youth in ac- 
cordance with their abilities and needs. 
In this regard I have been and am now 
an ardent advocate of vocational educa- 
tion. 

In 1956 I successfully advocated that 
the Democratic platform include sup- 
port for this program. The platform 
stated: 

We commend the 84th Congress for voting 
the maximum authorized funds for voca- 
tional education under the Smith-Hughes 
Act for the first time in the history of the 
act. We pledge continuing and increased 
support of vocational training for youth 
and adults, including aid to the States and 
localities for area technical-vocational 
schools. 


It is perfectly silly to think of taking 
steps that would jeopardize our Nation's 
program of vocational education. 

It is my sincere hope that the gov- 
ernors in their forthcoming meeting in 
Miami will overwhelmingly defeat the 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee 
proposal and will thus bury the idea of 
eliminating Federal funds for vocational 
education once and for all. 


TAX REDUCTIONS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
was very much pleased to note an item 
in the Washington wire section of the 
Wall Street Journal for last Friday, May 
9. The lead article in that section was 
entitled “Tax Cut Talk Takes a New 
Turn, Toward a GOP Democratic Com- 
promise.” The article states that Treas- 
ury Secretary Anderson has been quietly 
discussing with Congressional leaders the 
form which a tax cut should take. 

It is especially gratifying that the 
article mentioned that small business 
would get a special break. I hope that 
Secretary Anderson will note that S. 
3194, the small business tax adjustment 
bill of 1958, already has the support of 
37 Members of this body. The neces- 
sary adjustment to our tax system for 
small and growing concerns would be 
properly developed by this measure. 

The fact that such a high administra- 
tion official has begun to talk, even 
quietly, about the form of tax relief, 
rather than continuing to speak against 
a tax cut, is a step in the right direction. 
I believe that the other items noted in 
this article are worthy of the attention 
of Senators, so I ask that it may be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON Wire—A SPECIAL WEEKLY RE- 
PORT FROM THE WALL STREET JOURNAL’S 
CAPITAL BUREAU 


TAX CUT TALK TAKES A NEW TURN, TOWARD A 
GOP-DEMOCRATIC COMPROMISE 


The result would be less tax relief than 
once expected, if the deal works. Here's the 
direction: Treasury Secretary Anderson 
would quietly sit down with House-Senate 
leaders. They'd decide what taxes to cut, 
then crack the whip to hold rank-and-file 
lawmakers in line. The administration al- 
ready quietly drops its demand for straight 
extension of present corporate, excise rates. 

Anderson probably would favor faster de- 
preciation deductions for business as a sub- 
stitute for lower corporate rates. Excises 
would be reduced, at least on autos, freight 
transportation, Small business would get a 
special break. Key House tax strategists now 
lean toward cutting excises as part of the 
rate extension bill. Small business relief 
would come in a separate measure. House 
leaders would leave the individual-corporate 
relief question for later, 


FREEDOM FOUNDATION AWARDS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
every year the Freedoms Foundation at 
Valley Forge conducts the Valley Forge 
pilgrimage honoring schools for out- 
standing programs in citizenship educa- 
tion. This annual pilgrimage includes 
visits for representatives of the honored 
schools, the winning student, and his 
teacher to Valley Forge, Philadelphia, 
and Washington. 

In each of these cities, a full day’s pro- 
gram is planned to see freedom’s shrines 
and to review the events and sacrifices 
that forged the independence of this Na- 
tion and built a foundation on which we 
have become great. 

“Eternal vigilance,” though, “is the 
price of liberty.” This is a principle 
imperative to our survival as a strong 
nation. Indeed it is imperative to the 
survival of Western civilization. Thus 
it is gratifying when organizations like 
Freedoms Foundation encourage pro- 
grams of citizenship education. 

I am personally delighted that an 
Alabama school—Indian Springs School, 
Helena, Ala.—was one of the 36 in the 
entire United States chosen to send rep- 
resentatives to the pilgrimage this year. 
Both Mr. James H. Mason and Mr. John 
H. Heacock, Jr., teacher and student re-, 
spectively, of the school, are to be con- 
gratulated on their outstanding work 
that led to this widely sought-after 
award, 

Indian Springs School is a private 
preparatory high school for male stu- 
dents, grades nine through twelve. 

I am advised that another Alabama 
school, McNeil School of Bessemer, Ala., 
was also chosen as among those doing 
outstanding work in citizenship educa- 
tion. Due to the fact that this school 
has previously made the pilgrimage, it 
was not selected to send representatives 
this year. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the previous order, I 
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move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, 
until tomorrow, Wednesday, May 14, 
1958, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 13 (legislative day of May 
12), 1958: 


FEDERAL Home Loan BANK BOARD 
Ira A. Dixon, of Indiana, to be a member 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board for 
a term of 4 years expiring June 30, 1962. 
(Reappointment.) 
IN THE Navy 


Maurice H. Manahan, midshipman (Naval 
Academy), to be ensign in the Navy, 
subject to qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law. 

James L. Denny, midshipman (Naval 
Academy), to be an ensign in the Supply 
Corps of the Navy, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law. 


The following named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cer's Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Navy, subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law: 


Franz Euler III 
Robert C. Higbee 
James W. Lakey 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be permanent lieutenants 
(junior grade) and temporary lieutenants 
in the Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Charles R. Harper 
Robert L. Hargrave 


The following-named Reserve officers to 
the grades indicated in the Medical Corps of 
the Navy, subject to qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 


LIEUTENANT 


Sheldon H. Barnes Dale L. Larson 
Wendell W. Batchel- Donald R. Lintner 
Jerome A. Logan 

Jay W. McRoberts 
Lawrence Marinelli, Jr. 
Alva L. Mayes, Jr. 
Alfred C. Moon 

Joseph T. Mullen 


George E. P. Buxton 
Donald W. Gauthier 
Benjamin J. Gilson 
Stanley L. Goodwin 
Roger G. Hauser Donald Reid 
Arnold D. Hoekzema Wilbur C. Rust 
Luman H. Hughes, Jr., John E. Schanberger 
Harold R. Hunt Myron I. Varon 
Bernett L. Johnson, William W. A. Walker 
Jr. Joe E. Whetsell 
Charles R. Johnson William B. White 
Jack D. Kortzeborn David L. Williams 


LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 


Hugh O. deFries William A. Rack 
Russell F. Mading Rolf W. Steyn 


The following-named Reserye officers to be 
lieutenants in the Medical Corps of the Navy, 
for temporary service, subject to qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

Hugh O. deFries William A. Rack 
Russell F, Mading Rolf W. Steyn 


Hampton Hubbard, Reserve officer, to be a 
lieutenant commander in the Medical Corps 
of the Navy and to be promoted to the grade 
of commander when his line running mate is 
so promoted, subject to qualifications there- 
for as provided by law. 

John W. Plummer (civilian college grad- 
uate) to be a lieutenant in the Dental Corps 
of the Navy, subject to qualifications there- 
for as provided by law. 
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The following-named Reserve officers to 
be grades indicated in the Dental Corps of 
the Navy, subject to qualifications therefor 
as provided by law. 

LIEUTENANT 


Robert J. Adams 

Donald C. Hauck 

William R. Hiatt 

William F. Argue, Reserve officer, to be a 
permanent lieutenant (junior grade) and a 
temporary lieutenant in the Dental Corps 
of the Navy, subject to qualifications therefor 
as provided by law. 


The following-named Reserve officers to be 
lieutenants (junior grade) in the Dental 
Corps of the Navy and to be promoted to the 
grade of lieutenant when their line running 
mates are so promoted, subject to qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 


Lewis S. Earle 

Charles D. Joyner, Jr. 

Walter P. Leonard 

The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary or permanent appointment to the grade 
indicated in the line of the Navy (engineer- 
ing duty), subject to qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 


The following-named for temporary ap- 
pointment: 
LIEUTENANT 
George A. Hume 


The following-named for permanent ap- 
pointment: 
LIEUTENANT 
Clayton R. Adams 
LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 


“J” Richard Gauthey 

George A. Hume 

Charles E. Stalzer, Reserve officer, to be 
a permanent lieutenant in the line of the 
Navy (aeronautical engineering duty), sub- 
ject to qualifications therefor as provided by 
law. 

Mary Super, Reserve officer, to be a lieu- 
tenant commander in the Nurse Corps of the 
Navy, for temporary service, subject to quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law. 

Edward W. McMillan, OCSA, USNR, to be 
a lieutenant (junior grade) in the line of the 
Navy (special duty only, law), subject to 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 

The following named to be ensigns in the 
line in the Navy, limited duty only, classifi- 
cation deck.“ for temporary service, sub- 
ject to qualifications therefor as provided 
by law: 

Dawson Alexander, Jr. Philip J. Kennedy 


Harold R. Anderson Windolan W. 
Frederick W. Bence Kesterson 

Roy H. Boehm Charles H“ McCoy 
Earl C. Clark John H. McEachin 
Don C. Craft Leonard M. Moore 
Lewis N. Davis John J. Mullin, Jr. 


James F. Newell, Jr, 
William T. Nichols 
Jay E. Richards 
Roy L. Rickman 
William D. Roberts 
Charles D. Smith 
Wallace H. Smith 
James G. Tallant 
Lewis D. Turner 
Elbert E. Wheat 


Ralph A. Devenger 
John T. Doherty 
Walter L. Elliott 
Richard L. Golson 
Raymond L. Good 
James L. Goodwin 
James “J” Guthrie 
Elliott M. Hamilton 
Clyde D. Hawkins 
George A. Johns 
Ralph W. Jones, Sr. James E. Williams 
Jordan Kele ITI Patrick H. Williams 


The folowing named to be ensigns in the 
line in the Navy, limited duty only, classifi- 
cation “ordinance,” for temporary service, 
subject to qualifications therefor as provided 
by law: 

Donald W. Barnes 
Robert D. Blatchley 
Charles E. Burns, Jr. 
James A. Callahan 
Bertram P. Chase 


George L. Day 

Charles E. Duggan, Jr. 
Dewey L. Gann 
Lahon H. Grimes 

Carl G. Haesloop, Jr. 
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Thomas E. Richards 
Paul M. Schultz 


Everett L. Johnson 
Ronald G. Johnson 


James S. C. Raymond Slizewski 
Kramer, Jr. Frederick K. Sorrell 
Robert L. Lane John C. Thomas 


Elliott L. Mathis 
James J. McDermott 
William J.Pritchard Dodson D. Walker, Jr. 
Basil R. Rhodes Edward C. West 


The following named to be ensigns in the 
line in the Navy, limited duty only, classifi- 
cation “administration,” for temporary serv- 
ice, subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law: 
Robert E. Banman 
Harvey R. Blackler 
Claremont J. Clifton 
William E, Clower 
Charles W. Cockrell 
Eimer J. Cook 
James F. Dawson 
Francis P. Doe 


James J. Tomko 
Robert J. Trask 


Axel L. Lindstrom 
George B. McDonald 
Walter E. McLaughlin 
George F. Nottoll 
Dominick Onorato 
Louis E. Pentz 
Russell O. Perkins 
Cecil O. Rhodes 


Thomas F. Joel T. Roberts 
Dougherty, Jr. Arthur Roy 
David R. Eartman Edward E. Schaefer 


Vernon M. Franks 
Earl W. Guffey 
Mattison H. Hoskins 
Robert A. Hutchinson 
William L. Jones 
Robert S. Kelly Claude E. Williams 
John R. Lawson Robert M. Wold 


The following named to be ensigns in the 
line in the Navy, limited duty only, classifi- 
cation “engineering,” for temporary service, 
57 to qualifications therefor as provided 

y law: 


Allen L. Shapero 
Gordon D. Shibsted 
Kenneth A. St. Michel 
Joseph J. Vettese 
Robert White 


James B. Batton, Jr. David E. Long 
Villard Blevens, Jr. Bryan M. Lorts, Jr. 
Bruce P. Brown Walter Machowski 


Harry D. Brown 
Edward P. Cortesini 
Carl M. Courtney 
Rudolph W Damken 
William A. Demchak 
Donald G. Disney 
Howard F. Downey 
Carroll L. Doyle 
Robert M. Duncan 
Tra L. Durbin 

Floyd L. Elmore 
James C. Finley Leonard H. Rawcliffe 
George H. Flavin Lloyd S. Redding 
Marshall J. Frankford Bernard J. Reynolds 
Henry I. Fuller William H. Rigdon 
Richard D. Gearhart Carl I. Senden 

John S. Ghiselin Richard F. Smith 
Edward P. Green Howard W. Sorensen 


Frank A. Maviglia 
Raymond A. McCoole 
Herbert E. Menzel, Jr. 
John A, Miller 
Clarence E. Mitchell 
Eugene S. Oakey 
John T. O'Donnell 
Jackson K. Parker 
Charles L. Pederson 
John R. Petrin 

Emil Popa 


William T. Gunn William L. Street 
Edward J. Guntrum Roy E. Surrells 
John W. Hagen Ernest F, Susalla 
John C. Holdorf, Jr. Ben R. Tew 


Charles R. Jensen 
Frank R. Johnson, Jr. 
Archie T. Kellems 
Charles W. Kelly 
William F. Kenney 


Durwood O. Thompson 
Norman J, Tomcavage 
John A. Tucker 

Nick N. Vardakis 
Edwin E. Weber 


James W. King, Jr. Willie Westberry 
George W. Kirby, Jr. Thomas A. Whalen 
Jesse L. Laseter James L. Whitehead 


Benny V. Latorra John C. Wilcox 

The following named to be ensigns in the 
line in the Navy, limited duty only, classifi- 
cation “hull,” for temporary service, subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
Richard B. Brewer Albert M. Penta 
Billie L. Delanoy Dennis H. Rice 
Eugene J. Dougherty Robert J. Schultz 
Vernon E. Hazard Gordon M. Smith 
John E. Hubitsky Tom R. Smith 
Joseph U. Jones, Jr. John J. Zimits 
Thomas E. O'Malley 


The following named to be ensigns in the 
line in the Navy, limited duty only, classifi- 
cation “electronics,” for temporary service, 
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subject to qualifications therefor as provided 


by law: 
Wallace T. Ashley 
Francis X. Atwater 
Vernon W. Bacon 
Kinnon W, Barnes 
Norman R, Barr 
Theodore T. Bateman 
Richard G. Glass 
Charles E. Busen- 
lehner III 
Robert R. Caggiano 
William D. Clendenon 
Gayle V. Collins 
Clyde M. Conway, Jr. 
Hugh R. Crane 
Harry B. Dawson 
Raymond E. Dietz 
James Drake 
Alan L. Dunsmore 
James L. Durham 
Vonnie D. Estep 
Harold W. Fancher, Jr. 
Richard P. Furry 
Jesse T. Graham 
Louis F. Guimond 


Paul N. McGrath 
Kenneth E. McLaurin 
George G. Melonson 
Delbert S. Metzger 
Ora M. Moffett 

Jack L. Murray 
William L. Myers 
Howard M. Novak 
Donald A. Olson 
John J. Porter 

Carl A. Prebeck 
Raymond J. Raczek 
Theodore T. Reilmann 
Albert F. Rikli 
Arnold H. Ringler 
Gerald H. Rounds 
Robert D. Schloemer 
Charles F. Schoen 
William A. Sheets 
Kenneth H. Sisk 
Clare E. Skrukrud 
Kenneth M. Smith 
James H. Suit 
LeBurn A. Thompson 


Frederick I, Hammond Robert W. Tisdale 


James H. Hawkins, Jr. 
David E. Heggie 
Jack K. Hensley 
Austin W. Harrick 
John P. Hewell 
Glendon E. Hill 
“J” “Y” Hood 
Paul O. Hord 
Robert J. Hula 
Walter E. Knight 
Joseph R. Lipman 


Edgar G. Trayer 
Norman E. Trickel 
Harris O, Turner 
John P. Walker 
Lemuel E. Walker 
Orville R. Whaley, Jr. 
John B. Wilcox 
Philip R. Wilcox 
Samuel M. Wiles 
William A. Williams 


The following named to be ensigns in the 


line in the Navy, limited duty only, classi- 
fication “aviation operations” or photog- 
raphy operations,” for temporary service, 
subject to qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 


Harry A. Boomer, Jr. 


t Truman J. McLaugh- 
William M. Bowman, 


lin 
William J. North 
Eugene E. Oliver 
Dale V. Orgill 
Allen L. Parker 
Robert P. Price 
Wilfred P. Rathbun 
Ralph L. Siqveland 
Arthur C. Thomas 
Albert R. Thompson 
Thomas P. Van- 
Wormer 
Herman G. Walker 
Alfred N. White 
Dale H. Williams 
Thomas E. Young 


Charles E. Faulkner 
Robert B. Fentriss, Jr. 
Roger L. Ferguson 
Romauldo C, Ferraro 
Francis J. Gallagher 
John G. Graf 

Donald W. Hamblin 
Roger G. Jenkins 
Gordon E. Kinney 
Eugene R. Klipp 
Marvin J. Kufahl 
Bruce E. Martin 
Robert F. McElroy 
William L. McIntosh, 


The following named to be ensigns in the 
line in the Navy, limited duty only, classifi- 
cation “aviation ordnance,” for temporary 
service, subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law: 


Robert M. Bickel Clinton J, Mickle 


William T. Blakemore 
Robert L. Brake 

Elvin F. Brown 
Robert C. Carrington 


Francis J. Miller 
James L. Morgan 
Kenneth R. Morgan 
Henry S. O'Connor, Jr. 


George Clark Albert C. Oker 

Donald E. Ethell Roy C. Olsen 

Joseph A. Giles R. Phillips 
Gauthier, Jr. Glen C. Porterfield 


Richard H. Graham 
Joseph A. Hamernik 


Byron C. Pratt 
William C. Scarbrough, 


James H. Hayden Jr. 
Charles R. Hayes Roger A. Smith, Jr, 
Joseph F. Heisler Glynn Surles 


Ronald R. Swanson 
James D. Tripp 
Matthew W. Voll 
William C. Williams 
Harold I, Wilson 
George L, Worel 
Mario J. Zuffinetti 


Doyle W. Hensley 
Harold C. Humphrey 
Melvin L. Jones 
Robert E. Loker 
James A. Mackey 
Russell L. Marcoux 
Richard G. McKee 


The following named to be ensigns in the 
line in the Navy, limited duty only, classifica- 
tion “aviation maintenance,” for temporary 
service, subject to qualifications therefor as 


provided by law: 
George R. Archibald 
Henry B. Askey 
Marvin L. Baggett 
Chestley M. Benton 
Clyde L. Betts 
Joseph F, Binczak 
Chesney O. Bissell 
Robert J. Bowery 
Edward J. Bradley 
Harold F, Buchberger 
Francis R, Burns 
William G. Camp 
James B. Capps 
George W. Carter 
Calvin J. Cline 
Thomas L. Cox 
Albert J. Cyr 

Arnold D. Dorriety 
James D. Dowling 
Harry A. Dunlap, Jr. 
Augustus T. Elison, Jr. 
William L, Elliott 
Robert O. Funderburk 
Austin L. Gilbride 
Robert J. Goodie 
Thomas S. Goth 
Fiore Grande 

Robert J. Grasmuck 
William E. Guy 
Joseph H. Hammett 
Ernest L. Hedgepeth 
Robert A. Henry 
James P. Hildabrand 
Tom B, Hite 

Harry H. Hudgins 
Alton R. Hudson 
Thomas H. Hume 
Richard E, Jastremski 


William E. Keays 
Harry W. Kennedy 
Frank J. Koch 
Harry C. Lane 
Edward T, Lazor 
Arthur R. Lee 
Robert C. Lee 
Richard C, LeVaugh 
William E. Malina 
James F. Manley 
Troy H. Martin 
Edward A. Miller 
Wayne W. Miller 
Charles M. Mills 
Irving J. Morrison 
Laurence A, Napolis 
Benjamin F. Newlon 
Walter E. Parshall 
William R. L. Pass 
Bill B. Rice 
William F. Reid 
Roy W. Rische 
Roland H. Ronken 
Cornelius M. Rowley 
Benard J. Rubel 
Thomas A. Smother- 
man, Jr. 
Robert W. Street 
Harvey M. Teagle 
Edgard A. Thomas 
George E. Toy 
Derry E. Tucker 
James W. Walker 
Robert H. Weir 
Eugene H, West 
James F. West 
Orville M. Williams 
Willis T. Williams 


The following named to be ensigns in the 
line in the Navy, limited duty only, classifica- 


tion 


“aviation electronics,” for temporary 


service, subject to qualifications therefor as 


provided by law: 
Thomas J. Abraham 
Virgil E. Albert 
Clarence E. Aldrich, 
Jr. 
Francis O. Barker 
Walter H. Bayer 
Herbert E. Black 
Olin E. Boling 
Nathan E. Branch 
Gerald J. Burns 
V “O” Campbell 
Bernard W. Carr 
Robert D. Carroll 
Thomas H. Conley, Jr, 
Morris E. Coon 
William R. Cotton 
Elwood A. Cowart 
Marvin P. Daugherty 
Dan A. Davis 
Edward B. Dorsey 
Charles G. Dukes 
Don N. Elliott 
James M. Epley 
Dovard J. Evers 
Donald E, Francis 
Judson D. Fulghum 
Vernon L. Garner 
Kirby L. “B” Gee 
Carl E. Gengenbach 
Russell E. Gilmore 
Eugene D. Griggs 
Gien L. Gruel 
Albert G. Hallowell 
Leonard J. Hansen 
Jobn J. Harkins 
Donald A. Harlen 
Robert W. Herman 
Norman L. Humiston 
Albert C. Jeangue- 
nat, Jr. 
Carl D. Johnson 
Jenus “B” Jones 


Robert W. Leake 
Robert S. Lipske 
Walter L. Loonam 
Hans W. Lunder 
Carl M. Martin 
Glenn R. Martin 
Richard W. Martin 
Richard Martyniak 
Herman L. McCarty 
Albert E. McBee 
Francis ©. McLocklin 
George L. McMasters, 
Jr. 
Robert C. Meixell 
James S. Moore 
William B. Morse 
Walter J. Nollan 
Joseph P. Norris 
Robert E. Ogden 
Paul A. Paradis 
Bunyan Payne 
Frank M. Petraccoro 
James S. Piper 
Robert Poole 
Donald R. Porter 
Norman R. Quelland 
Maury E. Redford 
Wiliam T, Robbins, 
Jr. 
Robert J. Sause 
Edwin P. Setterberg 
David R. Shoquist 
Charles E. Slater 
Thomas A. Smith 
Lorne H. Smyth 
Everett A. Summers 
James: T. Talmadge, 
Jr. 
Walter T. Taylor 
William L. Thomas, 
Jr. 
Harold C. Treptow 


May 13 


James H. Withsosky 
Lloyd E. Wenn John L. Youmans 
Robert F. Wingo Bobbie R. Young 


The following named to be ensigns in the 
line in the Navy, limited duty only, classi- 
fication “aerology,” for temporary service, 
subject to qualifications therefor as provided 
by law: 

David N. Brown 
Wiliam F. Brown 
James H. Bryant 
Jack F. Bullington 
Donald L. Clark 
Jasper R. Cutter 
Wiliam A. Dotson 
Robert C. Forsberg 
John A. Gassner 
Gene B. Haynes 


The following named to be ensigns in the 
Supply Corps in the Navy, limited duty only, 
for temporary service, subject to qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 
Raymond B. Allen Earl D. Judd 
Guy F. Baxley Ronald L. Langlais 
Charles D. Bounds Jerome C. Lund 
William W. Bryant Billy J. Merrell 
Thomas R. Cali Willis A. Mitchell 
John J. Cash Eugene E, Nagele 
Benjamin H. Clark Gordon E. Pierce, Jr. 
William H. Fogle, Jr. VanLear L. Reeder 
Hugh R. French, Jr. James E. Rosenblum 
Robert L. French Lawrence J. Roth 
Robert B. Giles Joseph P. Schrank 
Roland A. Goss Alan D. Sells 
Richard A. Granucci Troy W. Simmons 
Kenneth R. Gregory Sonny J. Wachter 
Roy L. Johnson Eugene G. Walker 
Stephen Jubinski 


The following named to be ensigns in the 
Civil Engineer Corps in the Navy, limited 
duty only, for temporary service, subject to 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

Johnny Perez 

Howard K. Rowan 

Don G. Windle 


The following named selected as alter- 
nates to be ensigns in the line in the Navy, 
limited duty only, classification “deck,” for 
temporary service, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Robert W. Hetzel Adam W. Reis 
Albert P. Koontz Louis “M” Tew 


The following named selected as alter- 
nates to be ensigns in the line in the Navy, 
limited duty only, classification “ordnance,” 
for temporary service, subject to qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

John F. Hayes 

Virgil ©. 

Frederick H. Michels 


The following named selected as alternates 
to be ensigns in the line in the Navy, limited 
duty only, classification “administration,” 
for temporary service, subject to qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 


N. T.“ W. Wall 


Wayne H. Ledbetter 
Jake G. Le Grande, Jr. 
Waylon A. Livingston 
Donald A. MacNintch 
Anthony Mangiafico 
David L. Reuscher 
Oscar O. Spindler 
Adrian A. Tingle 
James B. Wharton 


George I. Bower 
Irwin G. Newman 


William J. Laux 
Robert Fritz, Jr. 


The following named selected as alternates 
to be ensigns in the line in the Navy, lim- 
ited duty only, classification “engineering,” 
for temporary service, subject to qualifica- 


tions therefor as provided by law: 


Robert A. Brett, Jr. 
Floyd R. Coburn 
Ralph L. Dillin 


Kenneth D. Hummel! 
Jack A. Munsen 
William E. Walsh, Jr. 


Joseph L. Fitzgibbon 

The following named selected as alternates 
to be ensigns in the line in the Navy, lim- 
ited duty only, classification “hull,” for tem- 
porary service, subject to qualifications 


therefor as provided by law: 

John L. Heath 

Wiley B, Parrish 

The following named selected as alternates 
to be ensigns in the line in the Navy, lim- 
ited duty only, classification “electronics,” 
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for temporary service, subject to qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 


Louis M. Laterza 
John V. Prestil 


Bryant K. Smith 
William D, Spencer 


Chester J. Skjod 

The following named selected as alternates 
to be ensigns in the line in the Navy, limited 
duty only, classification “aviation opera- 
tions” or “photography operations,” for tem- 
porary service, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Edwin L. Fogel 

Joe Usher, Jr. 


The following named selected as alternates 
to be ensigns in the line in the Navy, limited 
duty only, classification “aviation ordnance,” 
for temporary service, subject to qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

Edward A. Baron Charles M. Deveaux, 
Rabon D. Brown Jr. 
Donald L. Meritt 


The following named selected as alternates 
to be ensigns in the line in the Navy, limited 
duty only, classification “aviation mainte- 
nance,” for temporary service, subject to 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Robert T. Feiro 
James R. Hice 
Irving P. Martin 


George E. Moore 
John A. Roberts 
Dale L. Wagner 


The following named selected as alternates 
to be ensigns in the line in the Navy, limited 
duty only, classification “aerology,” for tem- 
porary service, subject to qualifications there- 
for as provided by law: 


Caloway H. West 
Jimmy Whittemore 


George Moss, WO, USN, selected as an 
alternate to be an ensign in the Civil Engi- 
neer Corps of the Navy, limited duty only, 
for temporary. service, subject to qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law. 


The following named (Naval Reserve 
aviators) to be ensigns in the Navy, subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
Gerald G. Atkinson Paul G. Kilpatrick, Jr. 
Peter A. Banks Charles H. Kinney 
Paul D, Barrish Donald E. Kuehler 
James S. Bassett Richard J. Lanning 
Charles V. Briegel Forrest A. Lees, Jr. 
Daniell M. Brown Charles W. Middleton 
Donald R. Brown Jon K. Morrison 
Donald E. Canada Ronald P. Raeymaeck- 
Everette D. Deweese ers 
Lucio Diloreto Stephen R. Slack 
Sterling J. Farr John N. Stanley 
Thomas E. Friedrich Henry H. Strong, Ir. 
Leo J. Gaffrey Pete J. Theodorelos 
Robert L. Hogue Richard D. Widen 
Leon P. Kawalkowski Richard L. Zerwas 


The following named (Naval Reserve avi- 
ators) to be lieutenants (junior grade) in 
the Navy, subject to qualifications therefor 
as provided by law. 


Richard A. Barnes Claude F. Hendrick- 
Richard E. Beck son, Jr. 

Kenneth I. Bergstrom Ronald K. Hess 
Edgar A. Breland Donald M. Hindorff 
Braden R. Briggs Richard P. Howard 
Wiliam L. Bush, Jr. Samuel P. Huhn 
George W. Cobb Alan D. Johns 
Carroll O. Crain Billie D. Johnson 
James T. Daulton Constantine C. Keller 
Donald C. Drennan III 

William G. Eason Ural W. King 

David L. Elam Valarius E. Kugler 
Roger H. Ensign Russell G. Lambert 
Gene O. Evans John E. Laye 

Russell E. Fredrick Dennis B. Lee 

Gary J. Gehring Gerald K. Loeb 

Neil D. Gerl Brendan P. Marshall 
James M. Gleim Jack A. McClure 
James R, Gore Thomas R. McKinnon 
Peter J. Groff Robert W. Miles 
Robert Haberman Charles H. Noss 
James D. Hannan Daniel E. O’Connell 
Edwin E. Hanson Herbert F. Person 


Stewart G. Powell 
Jerome J. Redington 
Robert P. Rice 

Alvin R. Riddell 
Richard A. Rinkel 
Robert E. Robinson 


James J. Selgrath 
Richard A. Smithhart 
Barry W. Spencer 
David H. Utter 

Peter M. Wanbaugh 
George A. Wickwire, 


Anthony P. Ruotolo Jr. 
Terry D. Saville Gordon R. Williams, 
Orren A. Schadewitz Jr. 


Victor A. Schoen 

John R. Scott, Jr. 

Markley R. Seibert 
The following-named officer in the Medi- 

cal Corps of the Navy for temporary promo- 

tion to the grade of commander, subject to 

qualification therefor as provided by law: 
Hampton Hubbard 


The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant, subject to qualification there- 
for as provided by law: 

Reginald D. Burgert 

Bert W. Johnson 

Darrell K. Pastrell (Naval Reserve Officers 
Training Corps) for permanent appointment 
to the grade of second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law. 


Joseph V. Wood 
James L. Yarnell 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 13 (legislative day of 
May 12), 1958. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Rear Adm. James W. Boundy, Supply 
Corps, United States Navy, to be Paymaster 


‘General and Chief of the Bureau of Supplies 


and Accounts in the Department of the 
Navy, term of 4 years. 

THE Tax COURT oF THE UNITED STATES 

The following-named persons to be judges 
of the Tax Court of the United States for 
terms of 12 years from June 2, 1958 (re- 
appointments) : 

Bolon B. Turner, of Arkansas. 

John Gregory Bruce, of Kentucky. 

Russell S. Train, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Bruce M. Forrester, of Missouri. 
ASSAYER OF THE UNITED STATES ASSAY OFFICE 

Howard F. Johnson, of New York, to be 
Assayer of the United States Assay Office, 
New York, N. Y., to fill an existing vacancy. 

IN THE ARMY 

The nominations of Billy J. Abel and other 
officers for promotion or appointment in 
the Regular Army, which were received by 
the Senate on May 1, 1958, were confirmed 
today and may be found in the Senate pro- 
ceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
May 1, 1958, under the caption “Nomina- 
tions,” beginning with the name of Billy 
J. Abel, which is shown on page 7863, and 
ending with the name of Robert S. Zambon, 
which appears on page 7867. 


IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE 

The nominations of William M. Brown, 
Jr., and 464 other officers for promotion in 
the Regular Air Force, which were received 
by the Senate on April 25, 1958, were con- 
firmed today, and may be found in full in 
the Senate proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 25, 1958, under the caption 
“Nominations,” beginning with .the name 
of William M. Brown, Jr., which appears on 
page 7388 and ending with the name of Pal- 
mer P. Pierce, which is shown on page 7390. 

In THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 
The nominations of John W. Adams and 


3,750 other officers for appointment in the 
Navy and in the Marine Corps, which were 
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received by the Senate on April 30, 1958, 
were confirmed today, and may be found in 
full in the Senate proceedings of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for April 30, 1958, under 
the caption “Nominations,” beginning with 
the name of John W. Adams appearing on 
page 7733, and ending with the name of 
David S. Holben, appearing on page 7742. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS— PERMANENT 
APPOINTMENTS 


Maj. Albert F. Schoepper, for permanent 
appointment in the grade of lieutenant 
colonel. 

Dale L. Harpham, for permanent appoint- 
ment in the grade of captain. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, May 13, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Romans 8: 9: Now if any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His. 

O Thou God of our spirits we are com- 
ing unto Thee in prayer to have our 
doubts dispelled, our wrongheartedness 
corrected, our sorrows healed, and our 
sins cleansed away. 

Inspire us to be more eager to accept 
and act upon the gracious words which 
came from the lips of our blessed Lord. 

We humbly acknowledge that we are 
so frequently content to live on a lower 
level and to walk in a less lofty way. 

May we consider that we only belong 
to Him and are following Him when we 
have His spirit of love and good will. 

Hear us in His name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 2266. An act to provide a method for 
regulating and fixing wage rates for em- 
ployees of Portsmouth, N. H., Naval Ship- 
yard. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11470) entitled “An act to adjust the 
method of computing basic pay for offi- 
cers and enlisted members of the uni- 
formed services, to provide proficiency 
pay for enlisted members thereof, and for 
other purposes.“ 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, T 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1958 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
12326) making urgent deficiency appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement of 
the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 1716) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12326) making urgent deficiency appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 2. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 3, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert 61,000,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

CLARENCE CANNON, 
ALBERT THOMAS, 
ROBERT L. F. SIKES, 
JOHN TABER, 
CHARLES R. JONAS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


CARL HAYDEN, 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

LISTER HILL, 

STYLES BRIDGES, 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

MILTON R. Loud, 

WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 12326) making ur- 
gent deficiency appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report as to each of such 
amendments, namely: 
CHAPTER I 
Independent offices 
Amendment No. 1: National Science 
Foundation—Appropriates $1 million for 
the Antarctic program instead of $2,400,000 
as proposed by the Senate. An overall 
amount of $2 million is approved for such 
program, the balance to be financed by reg- 
ular appropriations available to the Founda- 
tion. 
CHAPTER ur 
Military construction 
Amendment No. 2: VIII Olympic Winter 
Games, 1960—Restores House language 


which provides that the sum of $3,500,000 
made available for this activity be derived 
by transfer from funds presently available 
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to the Department of Defense, instead of 
making a new appropriation as proposed 
by the Senate. 
CHAPTER V 
Legislative branch 
Amendment No. 3: Appropriates the usual 
gratuity to the widow of a deceased Senator. 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
ALBERT THOMAS, 
ROBERT L. F. SIKES, 
JOHN TABER, 
CHARLES R. JONAS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, with 
the concurrence of the gentleman from 


New York [Mr. TABER], I move the 
previous question on the conference 
report. 


The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS 
CONGRESS 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, beginning tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, May 14, the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress begins its 45th an- 
nualconvention. The first order of busi- 
ness is the handling of committees 
headed by some of our colleagues from 
this Congress. On Thursday the con- 
vention itself formally gets under way 
and on Friday it winds up with a lunch- 
eon meeting with outstanding speakers 
from Government and civilian industry. 

Under the constitution and bylaws of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress every Member of the House and 
Senate is an ex officio member of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress. You 
need no special invitation as you can at- 
tend these meetings in your own right 
and be with the delegates from your 
home districts for this purpose. I hope 
that every Member of the Congress who 
believes sincerely in reclamation, flood 
control, river and harbor development 
and utilization of our water resources will 
take advantages of this convention in 
Washington at the Mayflower Hotel and 
will meet with an associate with the dele- 
gates of this convention. The program 
for the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress provides an opportunity for 
the delegates from your district and State 
to visit with you during the course of the 
conyention. 


STORY OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, foreign aid, 
called mutual security, has bedeviled 
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Congress for many years as we endeavor 
to explain a program that has grown like 
topsy. The many faceted programs of 
aid to friends, to neutrals, to possible 
enemies find us like the man Lincoln 
described “So busy in letting rooms in 
one end of his house that he can’t stop 
to put out the fire that is burning the 
other.“ In our case, we are providing 
lodging free, and failing to safeguard our 
economic base which is based on only 
one foundation—a sound dollar. Eco- 
nomic collapse via Federal overspending 
and inflation of our money, will not solve 
the problems of needy countries. We do 
not strengthen others by weakening our- 
selves. 

While one group of proponents says 
“we unselfishly want to help others,” 
another group says, “we are doing this as 
a subsidy to ourselves, hiring thusly 
600,000 people. It is an antirecession 
measure.” Both groups say these dia- 
metrically opposed aims each prove re- 
spectively that the additional sum— 
despite approximately $9 billion in pipe- 
line—must be authorized. This is like 
the threat of the highwayman who with 
pistol to your ear, declares, “Stand and 
deliver, or I shall kill you; and then you 
will be a murderer.” Aid to Tito, now 
approaching $1,000 million, is reminis- 
cent of the earlier scrap iron shipped to 
Japan. It may be returned to us. The 
United States in helping Tito reminds me 
of Abe Lincoln’s story of the barber who 
stuck his finger in his customer’s mouth 
to make his cheek protrude, but while 
shaving he cut through the fellow’s 
cheek and cut off his own finger, 


THE LATE JOHN T. EIKER, JR. 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to pay tribute to an outstand- 
ing public servant and member of my 
staff who devoted 37 years to assisting 
my predecessor and me to carry out our 
duties in the House of Representatives 
and in the Senate. I speak of John T. 
Eiker, Jr., who passed away suddenly last 
week. 

It was my privilege to have the benefit 
of his presence on my staff since the day 
I came here in 1951. Prior to that time 
John Eiker had served for 18 years with 
my predecessor in this body, the Honor- 
able James W. Wadsworth, Jr., and for 
another 12 years with that estimable 
gentleman in the Senate, from 1915 to 
1927. 

No Member received better support 
from a staff member than John Eiker 
gave to Senator Wadsworth and myself. 
His great practical knowledge of the 
workings of our Government, both in leg- 
islative and executive matters, was 
rooted in his long and varied experience. 
His intense loyalty to me and the Con- 
gress flowed from his outstanding Chris- 
tian character. His initiative, compe- 
tence, and personal modesty won him 
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the respect, admiration, and friendship 
of all who worked with him. 

In his position John Eiker helped an 
incalculable number of persons in New 
York State and in the 39th Congressional 
District. But most of these people are 
unaware of their debt to him because of 
his self-effacing manner. 

This body and our Government was 
made better by the contributions of Jonn 
Eiker. All of us who knew him will miss 
him greatly. His wife and family have 
the sincere sympathy of us all. 


FAST ACTION URGED ON POSTAL 
PAY INCREASE 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago, on the floor of this House, I ex- 
pressed my disappointment at what ap- 
peared to be dilatory tactics of the con- 
ferees considering the postal pay and 
rate increase legislation. The conferees 
met yesterday and I am advised accom- 
plished nothing. I understand they are 
to meet again tomorrow and at the risk 
of being repetitious, I again urge that 
the conferees considering this important 
legislation proceed with all speed to 
reach an agreement and report back to 
the House and Senate for appropriate 
action. Every day’s delay not only works 
additional hardship on these deserving 
postal employees, but also jeopardizes 
essential retroactive features of the leg- 
islation. This pay increase is already a 
year late and certainly should be made 
up at least in part by a reasonable retro- 
active provision. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a great honor to be 
a Member of this, the greatest legislative 
body on earth, and I feel a justifiable 
pride in being a part of this House. As 
such, I urge the distinguished Members 
of the House to join me in a positive and 
dynamic effort to break this slowdown 
or stalemate. For my part, I intend to 
leave no stone unturned to prevent hav- 
ing again to return to my District and 
report again to the postal employees: 
“Too little and too late.” 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
reached the conclusion that public in- 
terest requires a vote for the Mutual 
Security Act—H. R. 12181. The Presi- 
dent says that our mutual-security pro- 
grams have been, and will continue to 
be, vitally important to our own secu- 
rity as well as to the other parts of the 
world which are not under Communist 
domination. There have been some mis- 
takes in administration and undoubtedly 
there will be others. They have been 
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and will be corrected as they develop. In 
addition to the President, the Secretary 
of State, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and many others whose 
views I respect, have all supported the 
program vigorously. These are the ex- 
perts whose advice I choose to follow. 
Insofar as I have been able to get facts 
and form an opinion of my own, my 
judgment confirms theirs. 

Mr. Speaker, I expect to vote for H. R. 
12181 and against amendments of which 
I have knowledge at this time. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 56] 

Abbitt Denton Morris 
Addonizio Dies Moulder 
Anderson, Dooley Norblad 

Mont. Eberharter Powell 
Anfuso Everett Rhodes, Pa. 
Auchincloss Fallon Riehlman 
Ayres Flood Rodino 
Barden Fogarty Rogers, Tex. 
Barrett Granahan Saun 
Baumhart Grant Scott, N. C 
Blatnik Green, Pa Scott, Pa 
Bonner Gregory Sheehan 
Buckley Gross Sheppard 
Burdick Healey Shuford 
Byrd Hébert Smith, Miss. 
Celler Hillings Staggers 
Chelf Horan Teague, Tex 
Christopher James Utt 
Coudert Jenkins Watts 
Cramer Jensen Westland 
Davis, Tenn Kilburn Wharton 
Dawson, Ill McCarthy Willis 
Dent McCulloch Zelenko 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 354 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12181) to 
amend further the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 12181, 
with Mr. Bocas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, if we 
assume that our Nation is the greatest 
nation in all the world, and then recall 
that we have a national debt of some 
$280 billion, and that a move is on foot to 
take off any limit, we must then also as- 
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sume that there has been mismanage- 
ment somewhere. We either are not 
collecting enough money or we are 
spending too much. Our Government is 
inefficient. 

If we support this bill we must fur- 
ther assume that our resources are not 
unlimited but even so we must sometime 
decide as to where we want to spend this 
surplus money—if we have surplus 
money. 

So to me it boils down so far as the 
Fourth Congressional District of the 
State of Michigan is concerned, and I 
think in the rest of the State, that it is 
about time we take into consideration the 
situation as it actually exists. Shall we 
take care of the immediate needs of our 
own or shall we provide spending money 
for peoples abroad? 

Due to the fact that the Big Three in 
the motor industry and Brother Reuther, 
who has been assisting in managing the 
business, the automobile business in 
Michigan, we have some unemployment 
there. Reuther and the Big Three went 
along on the theory that they could raise 
wages and prices indefinitely—that the 
people would buy and pay. The people 
decided they would do neither. Well, 
Reuther and the Big Three ran into a 
surplus of some 850,000 cars that they 
cannot get rid of, so—unemployment. 
Reuther has agreed that he will reduce 
and he has reduced the wages of the 
boys who work in the unions that belong 
to him, the UAW-CIO. They will take 
less money for their current activities— 
that is, employees of the union, not of the 
companies—except that group which un- 
der the bargaining contracts are paid by 
management. There is a little differ- 
ence there. If Reuther’s outfit pays 
them, they will take a reduction, but if 
private industry pays them, they just 
will insist on the current wage. There 
being some 400,000 unemployed in Michi- 
gan and the unemployment benefits be- 
ing practically exhausted, something has 
to be done about it. Is the remedy 
spending more abroad? Letters are 
coming in, some days maybe a hundred, 
saying our people want jobs. Note— 
they want jobs. They are not asking for 
unemployment compensation. They are 
not asking for any kind of a dole. They 
just want an opportunity to work and 
they are not so particular about the 
wage. That being the situation in Mich- 
igan, naturally you can expect our peo- 
ple or some of them at least to object to 
this, what is accurately called a give- 
away. 

I listened yesterday with a great deal 
of interest and profited somewhat from 
the Federal-aid-to-education program 
that was put on here by two Members of 
the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I was talking about this 
demonstration on this Federal-aid-to- 
education show of yesterday. I was 
wondering. I was dreaming last night 
and then I was awakened by the noise 
outside where they are building this 
tunnel, but I was wondering, as these 
gentlemen went on yesterday, whether 
they were registered lobbyists. They 
spoke as earnestly as professional 
lobbyists. I understand that last year 
the Government paid for their trip. 
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Well, that was all right, I assume, be- 
cause they wanted to know, that is, the 
committee wanted to know the merits, if 
any, of the plan so they went out on a 
sort of public poll. They also wanted 
the public to know their version of the 
plans and how it operated. But this 
time, as I get it, some outsiders paid the 
Congressmen’s expenses. You recall 
when someone wanted to give a Senator 
a little money in connection with an edu- 
cational program about pending legisla- 
tion about oil legislation, and because of 
that the President vetoed the bill. Now 
why should outside organizations employ 
two Congressmen—employ is the wrong 
word—well, anyway, obtain the services 
of two Congressmen to go out and preach 
what they thought the people should be- 
lieve? _ 

If industrial education or informa- 
tion was the purpose, why did they not 
take along my colleague the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. BENTLEY] or the 
gentlewoman from Ilinois IMrs. 
CxurcH], both members of the commit- 
tee? Why did they not divide the mem- 
bership of the committee so that people 
could get the other side of the program? 

Here is the issue: Do we want to take 
care of the people of the United States 
or do we want to spend our billions 
abroad—let our people go without—fur- 
nish others with spending money? 

Some of us recall when, before the 
Second World War, that we were here 
talking about our aid to Britain; all aid 
to Britain, short of war. At that time 
the President was getting us into war by 
having our ships destroy German sub- 
marines. The net result of our effort 
was World War Il—the ascendancy of 
Russia as a world power. 

What is going to happen now? Is this 
to keep us out of war? Will it aid in 
doing just that? 

When I was a kid I had 20 or 25 hens. 
The income belonged to me. I was in 
business. Once in a while I would set an 
old hen on a clutch of eggs; and some- 
times, when the eggs were fertile, we 
would get some good chickens. But 
once in a while we got a batch of eggs 
that were not fertile, and the result was 
rotten eggs. From the ticker at this 
moment, after spending some $170 bil- 
lion, I note the chicks which have 
hatched today. I quote: 

May 13, 1958. 

Caracas —Rioters spat on Nixon as he 
arrived at the airport from Colombia, and 
then hurled tin cans and rocks at his car in 
downtown Caracas. 

One youth grabbed Mrs. Nixon as she 
sought to enter the car, and yelled, Little 
Rock, Little Rock.” 

A Negro man shouted at Nrxon: “Democ- 
racy. You don't like Negroes there.” 

Youths in the crowd shook their fists at 
the Nixons, crying: “Get out. Get out.” 

Besides Nrxon, Oscar Garcia, the Foreign 
Minister, and other Venezuelan authorities 
were spat upon. The Foreign Minister was 
livid with fury. 

Today's incident occurred just as the 
Nrxon caravan of Cadillacs swept from the 
broad four-lane highway leading from the 
airport into the narrow streets of the city 
limits. - i 

A mob of about 150 hoodlums closed in on 
the cars. Shaking their fists and waving 
Signs saying, “Go home Yankee dog.” 
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The mob spat upon the cars and ripped 
American flags from both the cars in which 
the Nrxons were riding. 

The Venezuelan fiag also was torn from 
Nrxon’s car by the mob which was throwing 
eggs, tomatoes, and rocks. 

Because of the incident, the official cara- 
van proceeded directly to the United States 
Embassy residence, omitting a scheduled 
stop at the National Pantheon where Nrxon 
had been scheduled to place a wreath on the 
tomb of South American liberator, Simon 
Bolivar. 


How many years has it been since we 
began sending our money down there? 
What did we get? I do not know 
exactly. I saw in the paper yesterday, 
or a day or so ago, about the treatment 
that Nrxon got down in Peru. He got a 
rock, and they spit on him. Then I read 
the next day about the burning of our 
library in Lebanon. You must have read 
what just happened in Caracas? Is there 
anyone in this House who still thinks that 
any one of the nations which, over 
the years, has been receiving our money, 
any single one of them, would come to 
our aid or go along with us if their rep- 
resentatives thought it would be better 
for them to go the other way? 

What did they do with reference to the 
Suez Canal? They do not pay any at- 
tention to us or respect our desires ex- 
cept when they want money. So it is 
my theory that we have just been wast- 
ing almost all of our money spent abroad. 
We are not getting anywhere except into 
bankruptcy. We have not bought any 
friends—that is, not friends when we 
needed them. They will not come to our 
help, when really needed, so why should 
we keep on helping them while here at 
home our own people, if what the papers 
print is right, and I think it is, some of 
the older ones are actually in need of 
the necessities of life. Why should we 
do it? 

If Russia wishes to destroy us it can do 
so not only through war but by causing 
us to spend our essential resources— 
those which are necessary to enable us to 
defend ourselves. 

Not long ago the Defense Department 
told me that we had more than 900 mili- 
tary bases outside continental United 
States. Does anyone believe for a mo- 
ment that the United States is big 
enough, strong enough, has enough allies 
to protect all those 900 bases throughout 
the world should war come? Should war 
come how many of the 900 would fall? 
How many American men, women, and 
children would become prisoners of war? 
If communism is as bad as we are told 
it is, and in my opinion it is worse, will 
it not ultimately destroy itself, if we keep 
our noses out of the affairs of other 
nations. 

A map was given me a few days ago 
which showed Russia, and all around it 
were red dots showing where we had 
military installations. We have Russia 
surrounded. What do you think would 
happen if Russia would put in stations 
down in Mexico, or just across from 
Alaska, or in Canada if Canada would 
allow them? What would happen if they 
attempted to ring us in as we have 
hemmed in Russia? Would that be ag- 
gression? Why are we always looking 
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for trouble? Why attempt to direct the 
thinking—the doing of all other peoples? 

I think our distinguished Senator from 
Michigan, Senator Vandenberg, was 
right when he was the sole individual 
in the other body to vote against recog- 
nition of Russia. Of course you will say 
he changed his mind. He did. He did. 
He went along for a time with the one- 
world advocates but when the final days 
of his life drew near he learned that 
he had been deceived. He became dis- 
illusioned and he was back where he 
started when his thought was: 

“The United States of America first.” 
That is where I stand. My country— 
the people’s welfare, the national secu- 
rity first. That is no more, no less, than 
Self-preservation. 

Tell me where we have profited by all 
the billions we have spent abroad. Oh, 
I know the answer. This is it: “If I 
had not taken an umbrella out with me 
this morning it would have rained.” 
They always tell us that some terrible 
thing might have happened if we had 
not done this, that, or something else. 
The danger from which we have been 
saved is never named—always described 
as something that might have happened, 

F. D. R. said we had nothing to fear 
but fear itself. 

‘ And ever since we have been living in 
ear. 

One thing that I know has happened. 
We have had trouble throughout the 
world, we have trouble today, and all 
because we have attempted to tell other 
people how to live—what to think, and 
we have an increase in our national debt 
that calls for more than $8 billion in- 
1 money for which we get noth- 

g. 

Sure, I am supporting the President, 
but not on this one; and you will re- 
call that he said he did not want any 
rubber stamps here in Congress. I am 
with him on that one. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 12 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr, Chairman, first of 
all I want to express appreciation to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania for giv- 
ing me these 12 minutes. I may not 
have quite time enough to finish the 
remarks I wanted to make, but under 
leave to extend my remarks I will in- 
sert them in full. 

Mr. Chairman, during the past few 
years, the annual debates on the mutual 
security program—both the one that 
takes place in the public press, and the 
one on the floors of the Congress—have 
centered upon an increasingly academic 
issue, while the real, remediable prob- 
lems are pushed into the background. 

The unrealistic question which seems 
to occupy so much of our time is this— 
should the mutual security program be 
continued or terminated? I believe, per- 
sonally, that. there can be only one an- 
swer to this question. 

We hear repeated time and time again 
that the Soviet challenge presents a real 
and present danger to our very exist- 
ence as a nation and a people. There 


is no argument about this: To deal with 


this danger I believe we must employ 
every worthwhile device at our disposal, 
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including military and economic assist- 
ance programs overseas. 

If we accept, as I think we must in 
the face of world conditions, the fact 
that the mutual security program will 
have to be continued, it strikes me as 
somewhat futile to debate that question. 
Moreover, such debate diverts attention 
from the highly important issues which 
arise out of the operation of the pro- 
gram. If it be granted that the Con- 
gress should not deny the executive 
branch such a program, we are still 
entitled to assurances that it is being 
operated in the best possible way. In- 
deed we have a responsibility to see that 
it is so operated, notwithstanding such 
high-powered sales arguments as we 
heard yesterday which seemed bent on 
belittling the billions of dollars of costs 
while exaggerating dubious and un- 
provable claims of accomplishment. 

Now, I am thinking not only of econ- 
omy and efficiency of operations, but ef- 
fectiveness as well. Is the program ac- 
complishing what it is supposed to ac- 
complish? Could the job be done bet- 
ter? What actions can the Congress 
take to insure that it will be done 
better? 

When attention is centered upon the 
false issue of the program’s continued 
existence, the road of the critical sup- 
porter of the program becomes an ex- 
tremely difficult one. There is an air 
of “For me or agin’ me.” I would note 
that the International Operations 
Subcommittee, which I have the priv- 
ilege of chairing, has been one of the 
most persistent and vocal critics of the 
operation of the program. Our mem- 
bers are drawn from both sides of the 
aisle and of varied political viewpoints, 
but our reports in this and previous 
Congresses, based on factual investi- 
gations—not theoretical flights of fan- 
cy—have been unanimous, and have re- 
ceived the unanimous endorsement of 
our parent committee before being pre- 
sented to this House. But despite our 
justified criticisms, I have been advised 
that our voting record in support of the 
mutual security legislation of the past 
several years has been greater percent- 
agewise than the House as a whole. It is 
possible, then, to support the program, 
and still to criticize it. 

It is no answer to the questions our 
investigations have raised to say, es; 
this may all be true, but the program is 
essential. Anyway, waste and extrava- 
gance are inevitably in a program of this 
sort. It involves vast sums, and we have 
os attempted anything like this be- 

ore.“ 

To the argument that the program is 
essential, I reply that I, too, believe it is. 
However, just as the President has asked 
that the program not be thrown out sim- 
ply because it contains some deficiencies, 
so I suggest that we should not ignore 
the deficiencies simply because the pro- 
gram is essential. This is particularly 
true since these deficiencies are wasting 
millions of dollars annually. 

I cannot accept the argument that 
waste and extravagance are inevitable. 


This program is no longer new. It has 


been going on since 1950, and some ex- 
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perience was gained from the other pro- 
grams that preceded it. Its size is no 
impossible obstacle to efficiency. This 
Government has run large programs be- 
fore, and runs large programs today, 
with proper care. I can find no valid 
excuse to permit continuation of the 
freewheeling administration that is now 
going on, and it disturbs me to find that 
some of my colleagues advocate uncon- 
trolled administrative discretion in the 
face of serious deficiencies in operation. 

Now just how can we here in the Con- 
gress help to bring improvement about? 
I certainly agree with the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, which stated in its re- 
port that “there are limits on the extent 
to which legislative action can bring 
about improvement in administrative ac- 
tion and procedure.” However, I do not 
believe any of us knows just where those 
limits are, and I think we are justified 
in pushing our efforts at improvement 
just as far as we may think necessary 
and desirable. 

With, of course, a few exceptions, it 
has been my broad observation that the 
people who administer this program are 
a hard-working and devoted group of 
public servants, perhaps sometimes over- 
zealous and perhaps sometimes with too 
much authority and too little judgment, 
If we make it clear to these people what 
we intend for them to do, I believe gen- 
erally they will try to carry out that in- 
tention. But, first, we have to know 
and understand how they are interpret- 
ing the authorizing legislation. Are ap- 
propriated funds being used in the way 
Congress intended them to be used? 
For example, how are defense-support 
funds being used? ‘The language in the 
act gives the impression that defense- 
support money is going to be used pri- 
marily to support the military in the 
various foreign countries when it is ap- 
plied. Only a portion of these funds 
goes into direct support of military 
budgets, troop payrolls, and so on. Actu- 
ally, the greater part òf it is spent for 
economic or political purposes. How is 
this justified? Well, if you look at 
ICA’s budget presentation books for this 
year, or for last year, you will see that 
they have left the door open for using 
defense-support funds on a sort of a 
triple-play basis. Use of these funds for 
economic purposes, like building high- 
ways and factories, is justified by ICA 
on the basis that economic stability is 
necessary for political stability in certain 
countries, and that without political sta- 
bility they could not maintain the mili- 
tary effort required for our mutual 
strategy. Now, this is a plausible argu- 
ment, and in some instances it may be 
sound, 

But what bothers me is that ICA and 
the Department of State unlimber this 
same defensive blunderbuss every time 
they are caught wasting money on proj- 
ects and programs of little or no eco- 
nomic or military value. The standard 
reply in justification of obvious waste 
and inefficiency is political expediency. 
And we are expected to accept that ex- 
cuse and inquire no further. Actually, 


in most cases political expediency is 
nothing more than camouflage for fuzzy 
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thinking, lack of planning, and other 
administrative deficiencies. : 

In this connection I note improve- 
ment in this year’s bill that I am de- 
lighted to see. It is so in line with the 
consistent recommendations of my sub- 
committee that it makes me feel that 
perhaps we do get through at times. 
This is the provision in section 517 of 
the act which requires ICA to be some- 
what more thorough in its preliminary 
planning than it has been heretofore, 
prior to any commitment of funds. I 
like this provision, but I am not sure it 
goes far enough. Maybe what we will 
have to do here is just see how it works 
out for a year. 

I also note that in the committee bill, 
H. R. 12181, there has been a certain 
rearrangement of chapter and title head- 
ings. The category of Defense support,“ 
which used to be grouped with “Military 
assistance,” is now moved under chapter 
II, entitled “Economic Assistance.” 

I believe this represents, for the com- 
mittee and for the executive branch, a 
forward step toward accurate labeling. 
Defense support is economic assistance, 
and it is properly paired with other cate- 
gories of such assistance, instead of with 
military hardware as heretofore. ‘This 
purely formal change does not, however, 
meet my chief objections, nor those of 
the International Operations Subcom- 
mittee, which are directed to the prac- 
tically uncontrolled use made of defense- 
support funds. These objections can- 
not be met with semantic corrections 
alone, since they go to the very sub- 
stance. 

In prior years, executive branch pres- 
entations to the Congress on mutual- 
security legislation, and statements made 
on the floor of this House by Members 
in a position to be better informed than 
most of us, have often left the impres- 
sion that funds authorized and appro- 
priated under the defense-support head- 
ing would be applied directly to the sup- 
port of the military budgets and payrolls 
of our allies. Careful inquiry by my sub= 
committee has indicated that this is not 
exactly the case. As I have already 
stated, these funds are frequently ex- 
pended for political reasons or, in the 
economic sphere, for long-range projects 
having no immediate or foreseeable fu- 
ture connection with the ability of these 
foreign economies to support a given 
level of military forces. Our findings 
are reported in H. R. 1374, “Use of de- 
fense-support funds for economic and 
political purposes,” and documented in 
the accompanying hearings. 

The placing of defense support this 
year under the overall economic assist- 
ance heading gives at least an appear- 
ance of candor to this year’s bill. The 
following facts, however, are not 
changed by this purely formal modifica- 
tion: 

First. Only a portion of defense sup- 
port funds are employed in direct sup- 
port of host country military budgets. 
A large share of these funds are used for 
the general economic benefit of the 
country concerned, including long-term 
capital development. 
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Second. Last year, the act was 
amended to provide that defense support 
funds were for the purpose of “assist- 
ance specifically designed to sustain and 
increase military effort.” The new and 
magic word was “specifically,” and the 
Congress was led by the executive 
branch to believe that this would have a 
limiting effect. In fact, however, there 
has been no real change in the kind, 
form or content of defense support ex- 
penditures, and Mr. Douglas Dillon in- 
formed our subcommittee that literally 
any use was legal if some official had in 
mind that it contributed to the defense 
support. 

Third. This year there is a new magic 
word, “significant.” Defense support 
funds will be provided only to foreign 
countries maintaining “significant” mili- 
tary establishments. This exercise has 
not resulted in any savings but has 
merely removed three countries—Libya, 
Morocco, and Ethiopia, from the defense 
support column. ICA has put them 
down for equivalent amounts from the 
so-called special assistance fund. 

Fourth. Our subcommittee has dili- 
gently attempted to determine just how 
the so-called levels of aid—that is, 
dollar amounts—are determined for the 
defense support programs. It has not 
been possible to ascertain, for any single 
country, for any single year, just why a 
particular amount of dollars was re- 
quired rather than some other amount. 
This forces us to depend blindly on the 
judgment of the administrators of this 
program. The inquiries of the Interna- 
tional Operations Subcommittee have 
not indicated the existence of any solid 
basis for such confidence in their judg- 
ment. Nor is our confidence increased 
by the inability of the administrators to 
explain the process by which the deter- 
minations of dollar amounts were made. 

Fifth. Now it is not the job of my sub- 
committee to formulate policy for our 
foreign-aid program. As a Member, 
however, I must vote on policy and I like 
to know pretty clearly what it is. In 
subcommittee, we are concerned with a 
review of the operations of the program, 
and our judgment on those operations 
must certainly be made against a back- 
ground of clearly expressed and clearly 
understood policy. The existing defini- 
tion of defense support—and this objec- 
tion, it seems to me, might be made to 
other categories in the mutual-security 
program, is so imprecise as to make the 
job of evaluating performance by ICA 
extremely difficult. 

Now what can be done about this pro- 
gram? I do not believe that piecemeal 
amendments of the legislation will fully 
accomplish the needed reforms. What is 
probably needed is a restudy and com- 
plete rewriting of the entire act. I am 
fully aware of the magnitude of this task, 
and I know that the able members of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee have spent 
much time each year seeking to improve 
the language of the act. I believe most 
of them would agree that further im- 
provements are desirable, but none of us 
believes a major revision can be accom- 
plished satisfactorily here on the floor. 

Pending such a rewriting, however, 
there are further steps we can take to 
improve the operations of the mutual-se- 
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curity program. At a proper point I will 
introduce an amendment to require ICA 
in its annual budget presentation to fully 
justify and explain the levels of aid, that 
is dollars amounts, it has programed for 
each country. This has been a continu- 
ing recommendation of our subcommit- 
tee, and would permit the Congress to 
know, before providing funds instead of 
after, just how the ICA administrators 
interpret the language of the Mutual 
Security Act. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to express my appreciation to the 
gentleman from Ohio for the opportunity 
to take this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I confess to a sensa- 
tion of deep disquiet and concern as I 
listened to the joint presentation in this 
House on yesterday by the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Merrow] and 
the gentleman from Missouri IMr. 
CARNAHAN]. 

This disquiet arose in part, I suppose, 
from the realization—not as full a real- 
ization at the moment as it has become 
since—that what we were witnessing 
was a staged demonstration, a command 
repeat performance, duplicating a pres- 
entation made by these 2 colleagues in 
88 platform appearances in 39 cities in 
27 States, plus long and short versions 
rendered in 33 TV programs, 31 radio 
programs and 29 press conferences in 
support of foreign aid. 

The disquiet would have been even 
greater, I am sure, had I known during 
the course of yesterday afternoon’s de- 
bate that in arranging and authorizing 
this staged performance it was sug- 
gested in a committee of the Congress 
that the demonstration—as it de- 
scribed—might be accompanied by some 
loaded questions from members of the 
committee, presumably so that the act 
would appear all the more realistic and 
true to life. 

While apparently this proposal was 
abandoned—at any rate it was not fol- 
lowed yesterday—I could not help but 
observe that subsequently in the debate 
when Members of this House, not en- 
gaged in a demonstration, not engaged 
in play-acting, sought to secure an ex- 
tension of time for speakers in order 
that they might in all earnestness and 
as a part of their legislative responsi- 
bility, raise specific, sincere, and non- 
loaded questions with respect to this 
authorization bill, they found that no ex- 
tension of time or at most only a single 
minute’s extension of time was forth- 
coming. 

It was not for these reasons that I 
was so deeply disturbed. Nor yet was it 
because of the arguments so artfully 
marshalled, the statistics so skillfully 
charted, the conclusions so categorically 
rendered in duet, the deep anxieties re- 
garding this program so lightly dis- 
missed, or the fervor of the evangelical 
bipartisanism which left those of us 
with lingering doubts in the unenviable 
light of fighting against God and of 
spurning the admonition “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it unto 
Me.’ $ 
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All of this could and would, in ordinary 
circumstances, have abundantly ex- 
plained and justified my disquiet. 

But in this instance it arose from 
other considerations—from considera- 
tions even more fundamental. It arose 
from considerations which I would be 
most reluctant to discuss save for the 
fact that they relate to the basic respon- 
sibilities of this very House. 

Never knowingly would I abuse the 
privilege of this floor by questioning the 
motives or even the judgment of a col- 
league. 

I do not do so now. 

I have too much respect for these two 
distinguished colleagues and for all of 
my colleagues ever to do that. 

But I have an even greater respect for 
this House, for its role—as I understand 
it—in the tremendously vital processes 
of our Government. And I have an even 
greater concern to do my share, to the 
best of my ability, to preserve that his- 
toric and Constitutional role for the fu- 
ture of America and as a shining example 
to all the world. 

The deep concern which I felt revolves 
around a single word—and its variants— 
used to explain the planning and ar- 
rangement of the remarkable tours on 
which our colleagues have been engaged 
in recent weeks—the word sponsored. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CaRNAHAN], in response to the inquiries 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
O’Konskxr], told the House: 

The trips we made were sponsored and 
arranged for by many organizations in the 
country: the American Association for the 
United Nations, League of Women Voters, 
Junior Chambers of Commerce, different 
service clubs, the Organization of University 


Women, various church groups—there is a 
long list of them. 


And he added: 


There are plenty who seem to be getting 
the other interpretation from the figures and 
making the other explanation, which is their 
privilege, and we might wonder who financed 
their operations. It would be interesting to 
know. 


But, and this is the significant point, 
there was not, to my recollection, any 
suggestion by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, or anyone else yesterday, that the 
financing of these operations of opposi- 
tion to foreign aid involved expense ac- 
counts or payment of travel and other 
expenses for organized tours for Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

I note that the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Merrow], who did not 
raise the question of opposition presenta- 
tions, also stated that— 

The arrangements for the first two tours 
were made under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Association of the United Nations and 


cooperating local agencies, as an educational 
endeavor, as my colleague has said. 


And he made a point of adding, per- 
haps having in mind last year’s tour of 
educational subcommittee hearings: 


I would like to emphasize that the expense 
of the tours cost the taxpayers nothing. 


With respect to the same matter, I turn 
now to the printed hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, for the morn- 
ing session of March 13. On page 918 
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we read the testimony of our colleague, 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr. MERROW]: 

I think Public Relations Research As- 
sociates, Inc., downtown, with Ray Miller 
and Bob Miller at the head of it and some of 
the folks who raised the money for the tours 
are having these reprinted, about 10,000 
copies. 


He was, as I understand it, referring 
to the printed brochures containing the 
material presented in these educational 
lecture tours. 

We might wonder, in the words of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CARNA- 
Hax] “who financed these operations.” 
We might wonder as to the identity of 
“some of the folks who raised the money 
for the tours.” 

We might especially wonder, in the 
words of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CARNAHAN] “who financed these op- 
erations,” since they involved Members 
of Congress. We might well wonder as 
to the specific identity and the degree 
of financial participation of “some of the 
folks who raised the money for the 
tours.” 

I refer to another matter mentioned 
in the committee hearings at the same 
session—the reference of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] to the 8 or 
10 teams which toured the Nation during 
the summer of 1943 in support of the 
Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill resolution call- 
ing for a world organization. There was 
no mention of the sponsorship—financial 
or otherwise—of this earlier bipartisan 
crusade. There might well be an historic 
interest in this point as well. 

Of course I do not quarrel with the 
right asserted yesterday by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CarnaHan]— 
“the right” of the American people “to 
invite anyone they want including Mem- 
bers of the Congress to explain the issues 
confronting our people.” 

But I suggest that we here confront 
a vastly different and delicate and diffi- 
cult problem when it comes to a system- 
atically planned and engineered schedule 
of tours by Members of Congress, during 
a session of Congress, under the auspices 
and sponsorship—and financial sup- 
port—of organizations and pressure 
groups which in some instances may be 
totally anonymous and unidentified. 

Of course there is not the slightest 
suggestion or implication of improper 
motives or improper actions on the part 
of my two distinguished colleagues. 

Of course, there is no question as to 
the sincerity of their zeal for the cause 
they espoused under this sponsorship. 

Certainly there is no question as to 
the skills of their presentations—though 
there may be profound differences of 
judgment as to the validity of all of 
their conclusions. But the validity of 
either the alleged facts or of the con- 
clusions is completely incidental and 
even irrelevant to the problem I am here 
posing. 

It is not my purpose or my right to 
search the conscience of any other col- 
league. 

But with respect to myself and with 
respect to the overall responsibilities of 
this House in fulfilling its roll in this 
Government of ours, I think some very 
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searching questions can with propriety 
be raised. 

For myself I do not see how I could 
accept the sponsorship for such a cam- 
paign of organizations devoted to ac- 
tively influencing the decisions of Con- 
gress and of myself as a Member of 
Congress and hope to subsequently com- 
pletely divest myself of that sponsor- 
ship in my actions and votes on the 
floor of this House—least of all convince 
the people I am elected to represent that 
I have so divested myself. 

In that connection, let me say that 
in this present instance 2 of the 4 or- 
ganizations specifically mentioned—the 
League of Women Voters and the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women— 
have, as is their lawful right, registered 
Congressional lobbyists here in Washing- 
ton. 
For myself, I do not see how, if this 
practice of accepting such sponsorship 
with respect to a campaign of support 
for pending legislation were to become 
general, we could escape a transforma- 
tion—however gradual and impercepti- 
ble the outset—of the very character of 
this House. I should not want to see 
myself or my colleagues identified, not 
as the gentleman or gentlewoman from 
a given State, but as the gentleman from 
the national association for the United 
Nations, or as the gentleman from the 
CIO, or as the gentleman from the 
chamber of commerce. 

I recall with what shock, during the 
heat of debate on the school aid bill, I 
heard a distinguished Member of this 
House referred to by a colleague as the 
representative of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. I have been dis- 
turbed by suggestions that certain Mem- 
bers of Congress owe their election to the 
CIO—not, of course, that I am so naive 
as to fail to recognize the political 
potency of this organization in some 
areas, but I deplore any implied possi- 
bility that these colleague, if there be 
such, are sitting in this House as repre- 
sentatives of the CIO. I hope this is not 
to be a trend in the history of this great 
House of Representatives—and I hope 
that such a trend shall never find en- 
couragement from the Members of this 
House, however unwitting or uninten- 
tional. 

If it is in the public interest to require 
those who are paid to contact us as 
Members of Congress in behalf of legisla- 
tion to formally register themselves as 
lobbyists, so that both we and the people 
may identify the interests they repre- 
sent—however legitimate—may it not be 
equally in the public interest that Mem- 
bers of Congress who accept organiza- 
tional sponsorship for participation in 
organized campaigns to rally public sup- 
port of or opposition to specific pending 
legislation likewise disclose that sponsor- 
ship and the form and extent of such 
sponsorship? I merely raise the question. 

I would ask myself—and myself 
only—what the acceptance of such 
sponsorship involves—or in the public 
mind implies—in the way of personal ob- 
ligation to accept and support the spon- 
gee organization's legislative program 

to. 

Certainly, I am sure, if a group of or- 
ganizations favorable to the nautral gas 
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bill should schedule a series of public 
rallies around the country in behalf of 
that legislation, and should thereafter 
invite me—with expenses paid by the 
sponsors—to speak at those rallies in be- 
half of the legislation—an unlikely pro- 
cedure since I voted against this bill—I 
am sure I would both consult my con- 
science and carefully gage public reaction 
before accepting. 

But, it may be contended, this is an 
unfair comparison with the cause of 
foreign aid. 

Let me say only I am not so sure that 
there are not those who have a vested 
interest in the perpetuation of this mas- 
sive outpouring of America’s wealth 
abroad fully as great financially as any 
alleged vested interest in enactment of 
the natural gas bill. But the point is— 
where shall we draw the line? 

And once begun where shall such a 
practice of accepting sponsorship for 
such activities end? 

What will be the effect upon the neces- 
sary business of this House? 

Are we to have some gentlemen’s 
agreement, or some working arrange- 
ment, whereby the quorum necessary to 
the transaction of the incidental busi- 
ness of debate, deliberation and legisla- 
tive action will at all times be assured 
as increasingly Members beg to be ex- 
cused to fulfill the commitments for 
speeches arranged or called for by their 
sponsors? 

The matter goes far deeper. 

Never was the need greater or more 
urgent for careful, calm, thoroughly ex- 
haustive discussion, debate, and genuine 
deliberation on the floor of this House 
on the crucial issues of our day—of which 
this is indeed one. ` 

Never was it more imperative that this 
House be made the effective forum for 
such debate. 

Never were Members of Congress sub- 
jected to such scientifically planned and 
executed pressures from those who 
openly boast that their role is to be 
engineers of public opinion and private 
viewpoint. 

Never was it more important and im- 
perative that we with whom the critical 
decisions so largely and fatefully rest 
insulate ourselves in some measure, at 
least, from the pullings and haulings of 
special-interest pressure groups with 
their well organized, engineered, and 
financed campaigns, so that we may 
have some hope at least of hearing amid 
the organized and systematized clamor 
the still small voice of conscience and 
sober judgment. 

Are we, as Members of Congress, now 
in turn to join the clamor, enlist in the 
pressure efforts, and contribute to our 
own confusion and uncertainty? 

I would hope not. 

Already we are hampered in the per- 
formance of our duties not alone by 
propaganda but by the pressure of our 
multitudinous areas of Federal activity 
and intervention, hampered by the im- 
positions of secrecy—sometimes un- 
avoidable, to be sure—hampered by the 
restrictions of time for floor debate 
perhaps unwittingly imposed by so-called 
bipartisan unity which sharply limits, 
as in this instant case, the time allocated 
to the minority of opposition. 
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And while I am speaking of those in- 
fluences which add to our burdens and 
tend to encourage uncritical acceptance 
of proposals which come before us, may 
I direct attention to a remarkable docu- 
mentation inserted by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FuL rox] in the 
March 13 record of hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, on pages 920 
and 921? 

This insertion cites the votes by which 
mutual-security legislation and confer- 
ence reports thereon have been passed 
by this House since 1952. The emphasis 
placed upon the very substantial major- 
ities with which this legislation has 
passed seems to suggest—and I hope it 
was not the intent—that this ought to 
reduce, at least to a whisper under a 
very limited allocation of time, any crit- 
ical reaction to subsequent proposals in 
this field. I know of no argument or 
attitude more hampering to free debate 
of foreign aid as a continuingly current 
problem and issue. 

Let us not add the further hamper- 
ing influence of acceptance of sponsor- 
ship which may well identify us as new 
and inflexible partisans of pressure 
groups and causes. 

To me there is a double designation 
for each Member of this House which 
ought adequately and totally to define 
our sponsorship. 

It is the designation Representative 
Doe, Democrat. It is the designation 
Representative Roe, Republican. 

This double designation signifies the 
only sponsorship which, in my judgment, 
we need or ought to possess. As Rep- 
resentatives in Congress we have the 
sponsorship of the majority of the vot- 
ers of our respective districts. As Demo- 
crats and Republicans we have the spon- 
sorship of the majority of the voters in 
our respective great political parties. 

Ought we not, as the custodians of 
these two great sponsorships—these two 
sponsorships legitimatized by the Con- 
stitution and by statute—guard jealously 
against the intrusion of any lesser or 
rival sponsorships? 

Mr. Chairman, so far as I am con- 
cerned, to ask the question is to answer 
it. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 12 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. SELDEN]. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, due to 
the illness of the chairman of our Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, Hon. THOMAS 
Gorpon, the committee this year has 
been under the leadership of Dr. THOMAS 
Morcan. Under Dr. Morcan’s guidance 
the hearings on the mutual security au- 
thorization bill have been extremely im- 
partial and very thorough. I am quite 
certain that Chairman Gorpon is pleased 
that he will leave the leadership of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee in such com- 
petent hands. 

To Chairman Gorpon I express my 
good wishes, and I hope that he may 
enjoy many years of pleasant retirement. 

At this time I would like to express my 
personal appreciation to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]1, who also is re- 
tiring at the end of this session. He has 
performed a tireless and outstanding job 
as a member of the Committee on For- 
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eign Affairs. I trust that every happi- 
ness will be his in the future. 

Mr. FULTON. May I join with the 
gentleman in his statements. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, no bill 
coming before the House demands more 
careful scrutiny than the mutual security 
bill. There are several reasons for this. 
It involves a large sum of money. It 
affects, directly and indirectly, our for- 
eign relations in every part of the world. 
It supports a program that is the most 
difficult to measure in terms of accom- 
plishments. 

If a domestic program falters, our con- 
stituents immediately let us know, and 
justifiably so. But in the mutual secu- 
rity program, the means of measuring 
success or failure is not quite so simple. 

In the overall strategy of our mutual 
security efforts, there have been reverses 
in the past and there will continue to be 
reverses in the future. Just as in phys- 
ical conflict, temporary reverses do not 
mean that the war itself has been lost. 
In a worldwide effort; such as the mutual 
security program, progress is often im- 
perceptible. In fact, there are instances 
where the maintenance of the status 
quo—simply holding the line—is in itself 
a mark of success. 

It would be a mistake, however, to un- 
derestimate the strength or the ambi- 
tions of the Soviet Union either in the 
economic or the military field. Public 
opinion in the Soviet Union constitutes 
no formidable obstacle to the Soviet lea- 
dership, and decisions can be made and 
implemented quickly. 

Today the entire periphery of the 
Soviet Union is being flattered and ca- 
joled by Soviet offers of aid. Instead of 
a frontal military attack, the Soviets 
have embarked—at least for the time 
being—upon an economic and political 
penetration to whittle away the non- 
Communsit world. What is involved for 
America is the whole future of our eco- 
nomic relations with the world. The suc- 
cess of our economy depends upon its 
vitality, not simply to perpetuate itself, 
but to grow. The solvency of our econ- 
omy is dependent upon our access to raw 
materials and to markets. To illustrate 
our dependence upon other free nations 
for raw materials—a dependence which 
grows rather than decreases—I call your 
attention to the chart on page 901 of the 
mutual security hearings. 

Recent testimony of Adm. Felix B. 
Stump, Commander in Chief of the Pa- 
cific, before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs further illustrates this point. He 
said: 

The United States consumes roughly 50 
percent of the world’s minerals. A great 
many of these come from southeast Asia 
and, were they to be lost, would require re- 
placements by costly synthetics or develop- 
ment of costly resources elsewhere. 


I mention this matter of our economy 
for several reasons. The mutual secu- 
rity program is frequently misrepre- 
sented as a handout—something we do 
as charity or because we are at a loss for 
more effective cold war strategy. If this 
were the only, or even the primary, con- 
sideration, I would not support this bill. 
I am an elected trustee of public funds, 
held accountable by my constituents for 
my decisions, I have no right to vote 
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their tax money simply to satisfy my 
sense of doing good. 

Several years ago the slogan “trade not 
aid” was made popular. The inference 
was that the development of trade would 
of itself increase the dollar earnings of 
underdeveloped areas and in turn make 
possible eventual elimination of our aid. 
There is much logic in the thought. But 
the significant development that we are 
witnessing today is the coordinated ap- 
proach of the Soviets to aid and trade. 
The Soviets, recognizing their comple- 
mentary aspects, are now combining aid 
and trade to wage open economic war- 
fare with the nations of the Free World. 
Soviet aid is paid for in trade. In simple 
economic terms, this means barter— 
barter which they expect will increas- 
ingly isolate the Free World from the 
basic commodities and raw materials es- 
sential to our economic survival. Our 
memories cannot be so short that we for- 
get how Hitler’s Germany used this de- 
vice to pick off, one by one, the nations 
of Central and Eastern Europe. 

This is the Soviet strategy that is un- 
folding before us. This is the meaning 
of Khrushchev’s challenge: 

We declare a war. We will win over the 
United States. The threat to the United 
States is not the ICBM, but in the field of 
peaceful production. We are relentless in 
this, and it will prove the superiority of our 
system. 


This bill carries more than $1,300,000,- 
000 for economic assistance in one form 
or another. It is my opinion that, wisely 
administered, this part of the program 
may in the long vrun play a more decisive 
part in determining the outcome of the 
present struggle than much of the mili- 
tary money we have spent in the past or 
will spend in the future. 

Yet the arena of combat with the 
Communist world has not shifted so 
decisively to the economic side that we 
can neglect the military. The com- 
mittee’s report outlines concisely the 
military picture today. 


The Reds have 395 line divisions, includ- 
ing 175 Soviet and 220 Communist bloc. The 
United States has only 14 divisions. Russia 
has the largest air force in the world, 
although we consider ours to be the best. 
We have the largest and best surface Navy 
in the world. The Russian navy has over 
500 submarines. Both the United States and 
Russia have A~bombs and guided missiles. 

The United States has one asset Russia 
does not possess—a string of over 250 army, 
air and naval bases and installations stra- 
tegically located around the world. Russia 
has no comparable system of bases and there 
is no possibility of her achieving such a sys- 
tem of bases so long as our mutual security 
system is effective. We have small forces on 
these bases and mobile air and naval forces 
ready to get to bases to defend them against 
sabotage, infiltration, or sudden attack. 
When we help these countries defend their 
own soil and keep these bases ready for in- 
stant use in case of emergency, we contribute 
to our mutual security. 


The opponents of the mutual security 
program would jeopardize this advan- 
tage. The loss of these strategic bases 
which encircle Russia would place us in 
the position of reliance upon our own 
men, our own soil, and our own resources, 

Those who assume that money would 
be saved if the mutual security program 
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were ended ignore the fact that addi- 
tional funds necessarily would have to be 
spent for our own defense effort. Gen- 
eral Twining, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, made this point in a recent state- 
ment before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs: 

The annual defense cost to the United 
States without the foreign aid program 
would far exceed the sum total of our pres- 
ent foreign aid program plus our defense 
appropriation. My hesitancy to attempt a 
dollar answer stems from the fact that, with- 
out our foreign aid program and the military 
strength that it adds to our forces in men, 
material, and bases, we would have to devise 
a whole new military strategy. This strategy 
would almost inevitably be of the fortress 
America type. Not only would such a mill- 
tary strategy cost a great deal more money, 
but even with the additional expenditures, 
I could not guarantee for it the same 
amount of security which our mutual secur- 
ity system now brings us. 


I concede that honest disagreements 
can arise over the question of whether 
we should put more emphasis on the 
military or the economic side of the pro- 
gram. This is a matter of judgment. 
The important point, however, is that it 
would be extremely dangerous to aban- 
don either of these programs at this 
juncture in world affairs, 

It is a consideration of these factors 
that has led me to support the mutual 
security program. It does not mean, 
however, that I accept uncritically the 
method of its administration or the 
amounts requested. 

The committee has been increasingly 
aware of accusations of poor administra- 
tion. This year it started its hearings 
with testimony from officials who had 
examined the many phases of the pro- 
gram’s operations. The committee 
heard Members of Congress who had 
looked into some activities. And it heard 
private citizens whose testimony ranged 
from criticisms based upon factual ma- 
terial to criticisms that proved to be in 
the realm of fiction. 

The committee has brought to the at- 
tention of the executive branch of the 
Government all charges that have been 
made against the operation and admin- 
istration of the mutual-security program. 
A list of 96 specific charges was sub- 
mitted to the Executive with the request 
that a full explanation of each of them 
be given. The charges and the answers 
to those charges consume 55 pages of the 
printed record of the committee’s hear- 
ings. 

Except in a few cases where the prob- 
lem raised is in the process of correction, 
none of the errors have gone uncorrected. 
Some charges were pure fiction or did 
not involve the mutual-security program 
in any way. The majority of charges 
were errors in fact or misinterpretation 
of facts or judgments involving honest 
differences in interpretations. 

While Congress cannot administer the 
mutual-security program, it should con- 
tinue to examine very carefully its opera- 
tion. When allegations are found to have 
a basis in fact, then Congress should ex- 
pect prompt corrective action to be 
taken. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize there are 
honest differences of opinion as to the 
amount that is necessary to effectively 
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operate the mutual-security program, 
After many weeks of hearings and addi- 
tional weeks of careful study, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs reduced by 
$339 million the amount originally re- 
quested by the Executive. All of these 
reductions I either initiated or supported 
in the committee. It was my amend- 
ment, as amended, that cut defense sup- 
port by $60 million. The amendments to 
reduce special assistance by $27 million 
and the contingency fund authorization 
by $100 million were offered by me and 
supported by a majority of my colleagues 
on the committee. None of these reduc- 
tions will impair the program. In each 
instance sufficient money is authorized 
to carry out the program. 

I therefore support the committee 
bill which authorizes $2,958,000,000 for 
the mutual security program for the 
next fiscal year. At the same time, how- 
ever, I reserve the right to vote for 
further reductions when the appropria- 
tion bill reaches the floor of the House, 
provided additional reductions can be 
justified. 

Mr. Chairman, I invite the attention 
of the Members to title VII of the report 
entitled “Separation of Military From 
Economic Assistance.” It has been my 
contention for some time that these two 
programs should be presented to Con- 
gress in separate measures. Such an 
approach would permit Congress to 
weigh the merits of each program and 
to vote separately on them. 

The present bill does not achieve that 
objective, but it comes closer to it than 
any previous measure. An amendment 
I introduced in the committee reorgan- 
ized the executive draft of the bill. As 
a result, the bill before the House dis- 
tinguishes more clearly the economic 
from the military program. 

It is also pointed out in the report 
that the Foreign Affairs Committee con- 
templates an independent examination 
of the issues and problems involved in 
this broad question. At the same time, 
the report recommends that the execu- 
tive branch do likewise. 

Mr. Chairman, the issues that con- 
front our Nation today in the interna- 
tional field must be met with imagina- 
tion, resolution, and speed. Through the 
Mutual Security Act, Congress provides 
a means by which many of these issues 
can be met. It is the responsibility of 
the executive to supply the leadership. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, on 
July 16 of last year, I stated on the floor 
of this House that we cannot continue to 
give away the wealth and resources of 
our country without waking up one day 
to find our own Nation faced with eco- 
nomic bankruptcy. I repeat that state- 
ment here today. Since that time, I have 
not seen any evidence on which a valid 
change of opinion could be based. In 
fact, substantial evidence points out the 
fact that if we do not cancel the so- 
called mutual-security program, or at 
least make substantial reductions this 
year, it will seriously endanger not only 
our domestic economy but our relations 
with other nations. 
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The report of the Special Committee 
To Study the Foreign Aid Program— 
Report No. 30, 85th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion—pointed out that the objective of 
our aid policy is to help create condi- 
tions in the world which will permit the 
termination of foreign-aid programs, to 
the end that they will no longer consti- 
tute a burden on the American people. 
Nevertheless, we have not seen any sign 
of any reduction of foreign aid to any 
country. Under the Marshall plan in 
1948, foreign aid was given to 14 coun- 
tries. Assistance is now being extended 
to 67 countries and from all indications 
the list will continue to grow unless we 
stop this wasteful, extravagant means of 
dollar diplomacy on which our foreign 
policy has been based. It is indeed the 
duty of this House to put a stop to this 
uncontrolled and grossly mismanaged 
public error that has developed out of 
what began as a humane, sympathetic, 
good neighborly American approach to 
help those people of the world who need 
such help. 

It seems to me that the objective of 
this foreign-aid program has drastically 
changed and at the present time it ap- 
pears that we are caught in a trap and 
the objective seems to be to see whether 
we pay more for the favors of other 
countries than the Soviet Union. 

I appeal to the Members of Congress 
to study this bill carefully. Is the mu- 
tual security program as we know it to- 
day really necessary? I insist that it is 
not. It is merely a means whereby our 
foreign policy as enunciated by the 
State Department no longer relies on in- 
telligent statesmanship but rather on the 
amounts of dollars the agreement will 
cost. Whenever the Secretary of State 
attends a conference, one of the first 
press releases we hear is that the United 
States has agreed to release several mil- 
lion dollars for some country or coun- 
tries attending the conference. A few 
years ago the recipients were grateful. 
Today they say that is not enough. In 
the words of another Democrat, “How 
long America, Oh how long” can we sup- 
port the world? Must we continue to 
rely on our alleged wealth and dollars to 
buy friends and influence people? Ire- 
peat, we must return to a sane realistic 
approach. We must realize that the easy 
approach is to hand out money, but I 
insist this is not the best approach for 
it does not solve the basic problem, it 
only aggravates and confuses our prob- 
lems. 

I respectfully submit that our basic 
problem has been our inability to fully 
understand ourselves as well as other 
citizens of the world. In other words, 
we are woefully weak in the field of hu- 
man relations. We have been taught to 
work for what we want. If we see some- 
thing we think is needed, we simply con- 
sider the cost in dollars. We forget that 
people in the rest of the world have not 
been raised in that atmosphere, In- 
stead of pursuing the approach of exem- 
plary standards of conduct in national 
and international affairs, we now resort 
to making our influence felt in a mate- 
rial sense by buying or subsidizing gov- 
ernments that allegedly are friendly to- 
ward us at the moment. 
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I want to emphasize that in our pres- 
ent struggle, which is commonly re- 
ferred to as the cold war, this battle for 
the control of men’s minds cannot be 
won by dollars in so-called mutual se- 
curity. Rather it must be won by ap- 
pealing to the highest good in men— 
appeals to his heart and mind on a basis 
of common understanding and warm 
sincere friendship. We certainly have 
not sold ourselves to the people of those 
67 countries nor to the rest of the Free 
World by displaying our money around 

~ the conference table and luring the 
leaders into a false sense of security 
and well-being. 

Daniel Webster once said, “We are too 
much inclined to underrate the power 
of moral influence, the influence of pub- 
lic opinion, and the influence of the 
principles to which great men—the 
lights of the world and of the present 
age—have given their sanction.” That 
statement is as true and valid today 
as it was in the time of Daniel Webster. 
We now consider this Nation to be a 
world leader, but is it only because we 
have purchased that leadership with 
money? I am afraid the answer is yes. 
Honored Members of this House, we 
must develop a constructive philosophy 
of diplomacy and statesmanship which 
the free nations of the world will recog- 
nize as true adherence to democratic 
principles. 

At the present time, we are subsidizing 
leaders of countries who are opposed to 
true democratic principles and for all 
we know they are using American for- 
eign aid dollars to suppress freedom 
in their own country. I need not point 
out such instances. You are aware of 
them. 

We are told that we are faced with a 
dilemma, that if we do not help these 
countries, the Soviet Union will, which 
in turn will deprive us of needed mili- 
tary bases. But I say to you, we have 
created this situation through this pro- 
gram and its mismanagement. Thus 
we see that the only apparent reason for 
subsidizing governments which are ac- 
tually hostile to true democratic prin- 
ciples is that we allegedly need military 
bases in that country. 

Like Daniel Webster, we underrate 
the power of moral influence. Can we 
morally justify such actions? Col- 
leagues, we cannot do so in good con- 
science. I say to you, we have com- 
promised our basic principles. We have 
adopted the false notion that the good 
will of the people of the nations of the 
world can be purchased in the market 
place. We seem to think that public 
opinion in all the nations of the world 
can be “formed” into a pattern, favor- 
able to this Nation, by helping to keep 
certain men in power in their respec- 
tive countries. Such maneuvering is not 
sound statesmanship nor intelligent 
leadership. 

There is no need for me to recite to 
you the evils that have been the re- 
sult of the mutual security program, 
nor the instances of waste and misman- 
agement, for such are carefully docu- 
mented in the records of the proceed- 
ings of appropriate committees of the 
Congress. However, there was one news 
item published in the front page of the 
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Washington Post last Sunday, May 11, 
1958, which is somewhat representative 
of what is happening. The article to 
which I refer reported that Dominican 
Lt. Gen. Rafael Trujillo, Jr., whose 
strong man father recently received $1.3 
million in foreign aid from the United 
States, has shelled out $28,000 for fancy 
foreign cars for certain big name Holly- 
wood stars and himself. This reminds 
me of another incident that occurred 
within the recent past where a leader of 
a country expressed his appreciation for 
a huge handout in foreign aid by giving 
away cars and other expensive gifts to 
some of his American benefactors. 

I repeat, this program has gone far 
enough. We are rapidly riding for a 
fall from which it will be most dif- 
cult to recover. We cannot afford to 
continue this program, for we have 
made entirely too many mistakes by ad- 
hering to a completely fallacious and 
illogical concept of foreign aid. 

I respectfully submit that the sound 
and constructive policy we must adopt at 
this time is one which will accentuate 
our positive virtues and exemplify the 
true basic principles on which this Nation 
was founded and by which we attained 
our rightful place among the nations of 
the world. We must remain internally 
strong and we cannot do so by continuing 
to pour good money after bad. The 
amount of money we have given away in 
foreign aid amounts to 25 percent of our 
national debt. Irepeat, we cannot afford 
to continue this negative approach. 

There has been some talk that a vote 
to cut the overseas aid bill is a vote to 
increase unemployment at home. Mr. 
Speaker, that statement is the most ab- 
surd and nonsensical remark I have 
heard in years. I refuse to be trapped in- 
to such an either-or proposition, for it is 
the same logic which the proponents of 
foreign aid have employed in their 
foreign policy and that is the logic which 
I strongly and respectfully say is wrong. 
That type of logic is the cause of our 
present dilemma. Let us use that money 
here in the United States on vital proj- 
ects which are so badly needed not only 
for our own military security but for 
building a stronger nation and a better 
place to live. Such projects include the 
building of needed post offices, public 
roads, veterans’ hospitals, constructing 
needed inland waterway projects, and 
giving tax relief to the overburdened 
American taxpayer. Charity begins at 
home. There is enough work to be done 
here in the United States to provide em- 
ployment for the 5 million who are pres- 
ently unemployed. I say to you, that a 
vote for this bill may be a vote to con- 
tinue rising unemployment statistics in- 
asmuch as rising unemployment is oc- 
curring at a time when foreign aid hand- 
outs are at a high peak. 

I repeat what I said in this House last 
July 16, we cannot continue to give away 
the wealth and resources of our country 
without waking up one day to find our 
own Nation faced with bankruptcy. Let 
us reexamine our position, and our 
thinking, and carefully consider the 
consequences of our action today. In 
this battle for men’s minds, let us de- 
pend more on the American mission- 
aries who are sent out by the great 
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churches of this country. I tell you they 
can accomplish more in their humble 
way than all the military might of all 
the nations of the world. For theirs is 
the constructive and sound approach 
which is eternal. The concept we have 
adopted in administering mutual secu- 
rity funds is flimsy and of doubtful value. 
We must have the mutual respect of 
the free people of the world but this 
cannot be achieved by continuing the 
present illogical approach. We can only 
earn and maintain their respect by ad- 
hering to our time-tested basic prin- 
ciples on which this Nation was founded. 
In the interests of our national heritage, 
I appeal to you to vote with me against 
this Mutual Security Act. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
12 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the sixth year that it has been my 
Privilege to serve on the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. Like my col- 
leagues, I could not speak on this bill 
without referring first to the kindness 
and capability of our retiring chairman, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GOR- 
pon], whom we shall miss; and to the 
understanding and courtesy of our acting 
chairman, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Morcan] I know of no 
year when long detailed hearings pro- 
tracted discussions and friendly dis- 
agreements have been carried on so 
pleasantly for the minority as well as 
the majority. And, Mr. Chairman, I do 
consider that important, being one of 
those who signed the minority report. 

I had wished also that I might follow 
the gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
Harpy], in order that I might commend 
him for the work that his great com- 
mittee has done in exposing the weak- 
nesses of the administration of this act. 
I had planned, when I spoke on the floor, 
to include much of the information that 
he gave the committee. 

In paying tribute to all of these, in- 
cluding our retiring member, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorysi, who has 
been very gracious, I also would like to 
pay especial tribute to that small band 
of five, who in equal honesty, voted 
against reporting this bill in its current 
form to the House; and particularly, to 
the four who signed the minority report. 

Mr. Chairman, the minority report is 
a symposium, It contains all the rea- 
sons why any 1 of the 4 voted against the 
bill; and all 4 signed it as an indication 
of our common belief that, as has been 
said: “There is more faith in honest 
doubt, believe me, than in half the 
creeds.” 

Mr. Chairman, I subscribe to no For- 
tress America concept, nor, I assure you, 
does anyone of the minority. I subscribe 
to no theory that the United States 
should, or possibly could—though I 
would hate to admit that—defend itself 
alone. I belong to that group that be- 
tieves in mutual security. I merely hold, 
Mr. Chairman, that the security must be 
both mutual and real. 

I referred previously to the minority 
report. It was at my suggestion that 
the gentleman from Michigan, who 
spoke late yesterday afternoon, included 
with his remarks this report in the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL RECORD. I hold no brief for 
its expression. I remind you again that 
it is a symposium rather than the total 
expression of reason for any one of us. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out just a few things about that report 
and then tell you what I think is most 
significant in our criticism. It is true, 
Mr. Chairman, that billions have been 
spent. It is true that billions remain to 
be spent. It is true that Congress has 
lost control of the program and in losing 
control of the program has lost control 
of basic foreign policy. And I would 
remind you, Mr. Chairman, that al- 
though constitutionally the making of 
foreign policy rests with the executive 
branch, the responsibility for paying for 
the implementation of the foreign policy 
rests in the hands of Congress. In this 
sense, Congress has been historically re- 
sponsible for implementing and in this 
way partially determining foreign policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I could point out the 
misapplication of the program, and the 
waste, but that is not what concerns me 
most, even though one instance of mis- 
application does distress me greatly. 
This situation I tried to correct through 
amendment that failed in committee. I 
refer to and bitterly resent the sending 
of military assistance anywhere, under 
circumstances that permit arms given 
for common defense in case of aggres- 
sion, to be instead used for reasons of 
aggression against a friendly country, as 
happened in Tunisia. Such misuse 
should be prevented. We should also 
find legislative means to prevent the use 
of military equipment, sent for hemi- 
sphere defense, against the innocent 
people of a dictator’s country. 

Mr. Chairman, none of these consti- 
tute my main reason for voting no to 
reporting out this bill. It is true, of 
course, that there has been laxity in 
administration of the program. It is 
true that we need a more decisive and 
consistent policy. It is true that we 
need better programing. And yet that 
is not what concerns me most, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I do not deny, in fact I reaffirm and re- 
emphasize, the Communist menace in 
this world. And I speak from first-hand 
experience, Mr. Chairman. I have been 
a very fortunate member of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. I have 
traveled twice to Asia, once around the 
world, and twice to the Middle East; and 
this year I went into the heart of Africa. 
Mr. Chairman, no one could fly over the 
lonely sands of Asia and listen to Radio 
Moscow without knowing that the men- 
ace we face is real. No one could fly 
over the equally lonely undeveloped 
sands of Africa and listen to the hatred 
expressed by Radio Cairo without know- 
ing that we have to take steps to meet 
a threat. Accordingly Mr. Chairman, 
my objection to this program is that the 
security we have sought is not in sub- 
stance and strength what we have hoped 
it would be, or what the American people 
have sacrificed to provide. Most of all, 
we have failed to produce a common pur- 
pose among the peoples of the world— 
and this is my basic objection to the 
program. We have failed to produce 
among the peoples of the world what I 
would call a consciousness of common in- 
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terest, a consciousness of common 
danger, 

Now, very frankly, I think that the 
American people would pour out their 
billions as they have poured out the lives 
of their sons over and over again, to 
protect their freedom. I feel that even 
those who object to the spending in this 
program might find an argument for 
spending, if we were satisfactorily meet- 
ing the menace. I think that then we 
could overlook some maladministration, 
although I would still condemn it. I 
think that then we could be indulgent 
as regards bad programs. I think that 
we could even look with some leniency 
upon failure to secure all our goals if 
we had secured the basic one, Mr. Chair- 
man, of persuading the peoples of the 
world that we were standing together 
and must want to stand together as free 
men—seeking what? Something so 
simple and so typically American. Seek- 
ing peace, freedom, the right of people 
to live in independence, to live free, 
humanly free, in individual dignity and 
mutual respect. That is the American 
dream. 

I was distressed yesterday, again, in 
listening to the colloquy between the 
gentleman from Missouri and the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire, to have 
even the very learned gentleman from 
Missouri, whom I respect, say, and I 
quote: 

We have not been very effective in telling 
our story. 


Mr. Chairman, it is this ineffectiveness 
with which I take issue. When you sit 
as we have sat for weeks in earnest con- 
sideration of these problems, your sensa- 
tion of danger grows no less, your sensa- 
tion of need for defense grows no less, 
your sensation of the need for allies 
grows no less; but above all, if you are 
honest with yourself, you face just one 
question: Is the program working? 

I went home last night and wondered 
whether I should speak today. For a 
moment I attached such importance to 
my very unimportant self that I won- 
dered if what I might say concerning 
the ineffectiveness of the program might 
seem to be giving what is traditionally 
known as aid and comfort to the enemy. 
But I listened to the broadcasts that 
showed the gravity of the Communist in- 
trigue. I heard with shock the report of 
the stoning of the Vice President of this 
great Republic. Mr. Chairman, I could 
not keep silent. What we are facing 
is real. What we are facing is urgent. 
We must realize once more that we are 
citizens of no mean country, if I may 
quote Paul of Tarsus. We have an ob- 
ligation, we have an obligation to keep 
our own freedom. We have an obliga- 
tion beyond ourselves to those who 
would be free. 

Whether or not you think there is not 
enough money in this program, I would 
say to the House, whether you think 
there should be more money, whether 
you think there has been maladminis- 
tration, or whether you think there has 
been poor programing, whatever you 
think, the basic question for the Con- 
gress today, and I hand it to you as citi- 
zens of a great country, is not how much 
shall we spend, or even how has it been 
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spent, but whether we are meeting the 
need of a free people to preserve our 
own freedom, and fulfilling our dedi- 
cated purpose to prove to the world that 
freedom is the essential prerequisite for 
life itself. 

Mr. Chairman, these are intangibles, 
and people may say, “What good are in- 
tangibles in the face of a relentless 
atheistic ideology and aggressive ene- 
mies seeking world domination?” In 
times of crisis, Mr. Chairman, it is often 
only the intangibles that hold the power 
to survive. 

Mr. Chairman, I would very humbly 
say that there must be new ways to im- 
prove our story—although indubitably 
the story does not need improvement, 
but only the telling of it. There must 
be better ways in which we can ensure 
our strength, I am beginning to think 
there is some merit in the contention 
of those who hold that we should build 
more strongly those who believe with us 
and share our common faith, that per- 
haps we have reason to better bolster 
their courage and their purpose. All 
that I say today is this: We must re- 
appraise the programs; we must revise 
the administration; we must reestimate 
the basic policy. We must seek new 
avenues of effort, and with fresh empha- 
sis. As the minority report states: 
Merely voting more dollars is not 
enough. At another time I would de- 
velop this point further. 

But whatever we think or whatever 
we do, the question now we must ask 
ourselves concerning this legislation and 
the program is: Is this good enough, 
because for this very great country and 
for a people born to a heritage of free- 
dom nothing is good enough except final 
success, 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I listened with deep interest and 
much emotion to the words of my col- 
league, the gentlewoman from Illinois, 
the charming and brilliant Mrs. CHURCH. 
With much that she said, I find myself 
in complete agreement. With her con- 
clusions, I am not in the same agree- 
ment. 

I do not think this program is being 
perfectly administered, but to be perfect 
is beyond human capacity. 

I do not think we have yet reached 
into the hearts and minds of peoples 
in all the lands as we wish and as I think 
we some day will reach. 

But then, Mr. Chairman, when we 
reach out for the objective of peace we 
have, which is the objective of all Ameri- 
cans and the subject of the prayers of 
all Americans, should we abandon in 
despair our effort because the approach 
has not kept the timetable of our 
dreams? I think not. 

Rather, I would say it is a matter of 
holding to faith in ourselves and in our 
country. In that we will have the assur- 
ance that if our motivation remains pure 
the errors that have slackened our pace 
will find their correction in widening ex- 
perience. Our dedication is to the task 
of building with other nations of similar 
dedication a world of peace and content- 
ment in fulfillment of what I hope is the 
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destiny of this generation. Backward 
steps are not part of the American her- 
itage and only in forward steps will we 
continue to give inspiration in the reach- 
ing of great goals. Attainment of world 
peace and understanding is such a goal. 

This is a time when we must temper 
the vanities of personal opinion with love 
ot country, which is the sentiment that 
binds peoples of the same associations, 
the same aspirations, the same interests. 
In our representative democracy, de- 
cisions and the actions that result come 
from the matching and eventually the 
compromised merging of the personal 
opinions of many individuals. That is 
as our forefathers planned it, as we have 
wished it and as we have practiced it. 
There are times, however, when differ- 
ences of personal opinion, however sin- 
cere and noble, quickly must be resolved 
in love of country. 

Love of country is not a quality of 
baseness. It is a quality as unstrained 
as love of family. There may be differ- 
ences in a family. There may be little 
differences of opinion, but when serious 
illness comes to menace the welfare and 
happiness of a family, all these vanities 
of personal opinion, of individual differ- 
ences, are resolved in a common concern 
for the recovery of a dear one. 

So it is with nations. Conceivably this 
is a period of one of the great crises of 
history. Our nation has the burdens 
and the responsibilities of leadership in 
a world of problems, of troubles and of 
dangers. At home we are beset with 
economic problems. The bite of unem- 
ployment has awakened us from com- 
placency on the homefront as fully as 
the bite of the sputnik into outer space 
shattered complacency on the world 
front. If the recession should develop 
into depression, the tragedy would exact 
a toll second only to that of the tragedy 
of war. No one can tell with certainty 
what is ahead. Whatever happens, we 
must meet its challenge. 

At such time can I indulge in the van- 
ity of personal opinion and refuse to 
consider on its basic merits any program 
because it is not being administered 
exactly as I would administer it? This 
is no time for me to argue, as at the be- 
ginning in 1949 I argued, that a race of 
armaments inevitably ends in destructive 
warfare. The hour is too late. This is 
no time for me to point an accusing fin- 
ger at the administration of a vast pro- 
gram because in places there had been 
waste and in places there had been mis- 
takes. 

It is no time to throw pebbles at shad- 
ows when there are mountains to be 
climbed and heights to be gained. 

The administration of the mutual se- 
curity program has not been perfect. It 
is not within human capability to be 
perfect, but I know of no one who would 
take the chance of ending abruptly this 
program. Certainly not Eugene W. 
Castle, the most severe in his criticisms 
of the administration of the program of 
all the witnesses before our committee. 
Yet Mr. Castle testified that in his opin- 
ion the United States could not afford 
re this time to terminate the program 

To Mr. Pilcher he said “Anyone who 
has travelled the world as I have 
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couldn’t be an isolationist; it is impos- 
sible”’—page 1417 of the hearings. 

To Mr. Selden’s question, “Do you 
think it would be disastrous at this time 
to discontinue the program?” he replied: 
“I think it cannot be discontinued at this 
time”—page 1413 of the hearings. 

Mr. Castle has had wide experience in 
the foreign field, strongly supported 
President Truman’s point 4 proposal, 
has thought the administration of the 
present program was veering too far 
from the original intent, was not hitting 
the target of international good will and 
was wasteful. Mr. Castle, sincere in his 
convictions, has written two books on the 
subject and at his own expense appeared 
before the committee to stress his points. 
In a sense he could be regarded as spokes- 
man of numerous Americans who con- 
nect some forms of foreign aid with 
waste of the dollars of the American tax- 
payers. 

What is important to note is that Mr. 
Castle testified that in his opinion the 
United States could not afford to termi- 
nate the mutual-security program at this 
time. He foresaw the catastrophe that 
would ensue, with the Free World in 
chaos, if there were an abrupt end to a 
program that affects not only our own 
country but as well all other countries 
with which we are allied in a common 
effort for security, welfare, and under- 
standing. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said that this 
is a time for the abandonment of the 
vanities of personal opinions and the re- 
uniting of Americans in an all-embracing 
love of country. Mr. Castle has set an 
example. Doubtless he will go on, as is 
his right and duty as an American citi- 
zen, pointing out wherein he thinks the 
administration of the program can be 
improved, but as to ending abruptly the 
program itself, throwing into the void 
the country of his affection, of that he 
will have none. 

It is well enough to oppose this bill, 
even on a rollcall to vote against its pas- 
sage, when one knows that it all is a 
gesture. There is not a person in this 
House who does not know the perilous 
position in which the United States 
would be placed if the 85th Congress 
failed to pass a mutual-security bill. 
There is no one in this House who does 
not know also that a bill mangled by 
amendments would be as bad as no bill 
at all. I doubt there is a Member in 
either body who would vote in opposition 
to this bill if that Member knew with 
certainty that his one vote would bring 
the program to an abrupt termination. 

Ninety-two witnesses testified at the 
hearings of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. There was no phase of the for- 
eign program that did not come under 
the closest scrutiny. The witnesses were 
men and women with specialized knowl- 
edge in the matters that they discussed 
with candor and frankness. Their in- 
terests varied, some putting the em- 
phasis on defense and some putting the 
emphasis on the economic, their view- 
points were not always similar but they 
all had a keen sense of the many prob- 
lems attending the administration of a 
vast program in a field where there were 
no blueprints for our guidance. Not one 
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of the 92 witnesses advocated the with- 
drawal of the United States of America. 

The members of your Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, with the exception of 
only four, are united in the support of 
the bill. The committee cut the au- 
thorization about one-third of a billion 
dollars. Every cent that was taken out 
was taken out with a reason. There was 
a study. There was an analysis. With 
four lone exceptions, the committee 
recommends the bill exactly as presented 
to you. It is our well considered judg- 
ment that every dollar further cut from 
the authorization will be at danger to 
our country. That, Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve. 

The world is on the march. We cannot 
halt its progress. We can go forward 
in leadership for the attainment of the 
things for mankind that all peoples hold 
dear. Or we can give up and accept for 
our country and our children whatever 
fate may have in store for them in a 
world rebuilt by others. That is the de- 
termination we are making in our vote 
on the pending bill. It is just that simple. 
We have looked with hope to a world of 
peace in which we could trade with mu- 
tual advantage with the other nations, 
and we have sought to help those nations 
in a development enabling them to buy 
our products as well as to raise living 
standards of their own peoples closer to 
our own. Meanwhile, we have sought to 
assure our security, to surround ourselves 
with the protective walls of an interna- 
tional chain of bases, until our objective 
of peace has been reached. The defeat of 
the mutual security bill of 1958 means the 
collapse of all this. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall continue to hold 
to my ideals and I shall continue to hold 
to faith in my country. This is the hour 
of portendous decision. In the making of 
that decision, the vanities of personal 
opinion must be resolved in love of coun- 
try and faith in its purpose under God. 

Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I gladly yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
West Virginia. . 

Mr. BAILEY. I am very much im- 
pressed with the gentleman’s sincerity. 
I note you make the statement that 
a vote against this authorization would 
be a mere gesture and might carry out 
one’s idealism. May I remind the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that in the State 
of West Virginia we have only 34 per- 
cent of the labor force employed. Iam 
wondering if the gentleman could sug- 
gest some way that we could haye West 
Virginia declared a foreign territory so 
that we could get a little help. 

Mr. OHARA of Minois. I appre- 
ciate and admire the gentleman so much 
that I am just a little surprised and 
maybe a little bit hurt that at such a 
time he should ask such a question. 
There is no relation at all to this par- 
ticular matter we now have under dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. I am happy 
to yield to the great acting chairman of 
our committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. Following the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from West Vir- 
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ginia (Mr. BAILEY], if this bill is not 
passed, instead of the unemployment 
being 38 percent it will be about 48 per- 
cent. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. That very 
well could be the fact. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I gladly yield 
to my dear friend from the land in Mich- 
igan where I was born. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You know there are 
not any better friends in the House than 
you and I, If you voted against the bill 
you had reason for it, but the gentleman 
over there is simply guessing at it. May- 
be he does not have that unemployment. 
Certainly I cannot take care of any 
blond until I have taken care of my 
wife. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I would re- 
mark to my beloved friend that all the 
wives of America might rejoice if through 
our perseverance in going through with 
what we have undertaken we reach our 
objective, a world of peace and content- 
ment for their children and their chil- 
dren’s children. I daresay the brunettes 
will be just as happy as the blonds. I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, having 
served on the Foreign Affairs Committee 
for 12 years, and having been associated 
during all that period with two of the 
members, the chairman, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Gorpon], and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys], who are 
both retiring this year, I am painfully 
aware of the great holes which their 
departure will leave in our committee, 
1 on the majority side, 1 on the minor- 
ity side, that no one can fill. 

It is too bad that Mr. Gorpon, with 
his wonderful spirit, his deep loyalty and 
attention to duty has been compelled by 
ill health to give up this heavy burden. 
Our affection and good wishes go with 
him. 

As to Joun Vorys, I do not know any- 
body in the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
or in the Congress, or in the United 
States who has a greater knowledge of 
our foreign relations, and particularly 
the role of the mutual assistance pro- 
gram, than does this man. There just 
is no one else who has his experience 
and knowledge—and especially when we 
need some help on events in the past. 
He has an elephant’s memory. Often 
when we are wrestling with some cur- 
rent problem he will come up with, 
“Back in lend-lease we had a comparable 
situation,” or whatever other program it 
may have been in the last 20 years since 
he has been in Congress. He not only 
remembers the occasion, but he also re- 
calls all the details, and they are gen- 
erally very pertinent to our particular 
situation. One cannot but admire and 
envy his diligence, his industry, and the 
imaginative suggestions he contributes. 
His capacity to retain figures and facts 
and to marshall them convincingly are 
unsurpassed. His leaving will be an ir- 
reparable loss to our committee. 
Another retiring Member whom we 
will miss greatly is Mr. LeCompte, of 
Iowa. He has been on our committee a 
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shorter time but his faithful attendance 
and loyal support of constructive meas- 
ures have made him a most valuable 
member. 

The only redeeming feature of these 
losses is that the acting chairman this 
year, and our new chairman next ses- 
sion—if worst should come to worst and 
his party be kept in control at the next 
election—my friend and fellow physi- 
cian, Dr. Mokcax, of Pennsylvania, has 
already demonstrated to us in the com- 
mittee, and I think to everybody in the 
House, his extraordinary ability, his 
keen grasp of essentials, his fairness, 
his good judgment, and his capacity to 
give effective leadership. 

Mr. Chairman, it is hard to know just 
what things it is most important to dis- 
cuss in a debate of this sort. Almost 
every item has already been touched 
upon. The problems we face today are 
just the same as we faced in previous 
years only more aggravated and per- 
haps more advanced. 

The first fact is that the Communist 
conspiracy against human freedom still 
exists. Its target, of course, is still the 
United States of America. If it can pull 
other countries away from the United 
States, if it can weaken us either mili- 
tarily or economically; in short, if it can 
isolate, weaken, and destroy the United 
States, it will have control of the planet. 
This is a hard and continuing fact. I 
wish it were not so, but we cannot deny 
or duck it. 

There is a second fact. Since we live 
on the same planet with that conspiracy 
and since we do not care to be subjugated 
by it, we have to resist it. That con- 
flict is the cold war. Some people talk 
as if the cold war were something that 
a President or a Secretary of State un- 
der this or a previous administration 
dreamed up as a nice foreign policy. 
No, it is the price of our survival. No- 
body in the Free World likes the cold war 
but we cannot escape it if we would be 
free. 

There is a third hard fact: We cannot 
call this conflict off except on the Com- 
munists’ terms—and their terms are 
surrender. Not necessarily all at once— 
they are quite willing to accept our sur- 
render step by step, conference by con- 
ference. Just now they are agitating for 
a conference at the summit, supposedly 
to relax tensions; but, of course, it must 
be on their terms which specify, among 
other things, no discussion of the single 
biggest cause of the tensions; namely, 
the enslavement of 900 million human 
beings, politically and economically. If 
we were to agree to a summit conference 
on such terms, it would be a mockery 
and a well-nigh fatal defeat for the Free 
World. 

A fourth hard fact is that we cannot 
continue the cold war indefinitely. We 
are not that patient a people; and be- 
sides, it costs too much. We know that 
if we do not spend more and more this 
year and the next for our own defenses 
and for those of our allies, we court in- 
security—and disaster. But we also 
know that if we do continue to spend 
these terrific amounts for defense, we are 
inviting inflation, insolvency—and dis- 
aster. Either way, disaster. No wonder 
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in anticipation over what he has already 
announced as the impending victory over 
us by the Communists. 

Well, if the threat still exists, and we 
cannot escape the cold war, and we can- 
not call it off except by surrender, and 
we cannot continue it indefinitely, then 
the only course left is to try to win the 
cold war. 

We have to confront them with such 
unity and sustained firmness and 
strength—military strength, economic 
strength, and moral strength—that they 
dare not start a hot war now, because 
they could not win it. And we have to 
hold on and on and on until the disin- 
tegrating forces that are plainly at work 
behind the Iron Curtain so weaken them 
at home that they cannot start a hot 
war. 

At this point some new facts enter 
the picture which were not recognized 
so clearly in previous years and which 
require some changes in our thinking. 
The first is that we have never really 
tried to win the cold war; we have just 
tried to prevent a hot war. Why have 
we failed to try our best to win the 
cold war? I think it is largely because 
we Americans, in our usual self-confi- 
dence in our own energy and ability, 
just took for granted that if we could 
prevent a military struggle, we would, 
of course, win any nonmilitary strug- 
gle; we would, of course, win an economic 
struggle; we would, of course, win any 
scientific struggle or educational strug- 
gle. But we are not so sure today. We 
have an economic downturn here that 
has shaken our allies. In contrast, the 
Communists have made some undeniable 
economic gains and they have achieved 
Some sensational victories in the fields 
of science and education that have 
jarred us. These can be of great benefit 
to us if we learn the lesson from them, 
if we see that this is not a contest of 
which side can outsit the other; but of 
which side can outwit the other. It is 
not a contest of which side can outwait 
the other; but of which will outwork 
the other—outthink, outsacrifice, and 
demonstrate the tightest discipline. 

Now, although the Communists have 
made these gains, of which we are pain- 
fully aware, the United States still has 
one superasset. It is described in the 
middle paragraph on page 25 of the 
committee report, which to me is the 
most important paragraph in the whole 
report. The United States still has ac- 
cess to a string of bases—Army bases, 
naval bases, airbases—all around the 
world. Russia does not have any such 
bases. And, most important, there is 
no way she can get such a string of 
bases so long as our mutual security sys- 
tem is strong and effective. The one 
ace we have—and we must never forget 
it—the one superiority the Soviet Union 
and Red China cannot match with their 
sputniks, manpower or anything else, is 
our string of forward bases. We have 
these only because of this mutual se- 
curity program. 

Probably there is considerable agree- 
ment with what I have said thus far. 
The disagreement comes on how best to 
deal with the changed problem; how 
best to win the cold war before we our- 
selves are broken in the process. 
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Some still put faith in making new 
agreements with regimes that make a 
virtue of bad faith. Whenever the 
Communists offer new proposals, they 
grasp at them as a drowning man at a 
straw. 

Some would say put faith only in our 
own power. They argue that these 
other countries are weak and perhaps 
undependable. They would let the rest 
of the world collapse and try to go it 
alone. 

But most of our people, I am sure, 
believe that our best hope is to continue 
this mutual-security program, recogniz- 
ing fully all its shortcomings, its difi- 
culties, and its weaknesses, and working 
harder and more intelligently than we 
have to correct those weaknesses. 

Perhaps our differences of views as to 
this program arise from differences in 
emphasis. Some concentrate on the re- 
markable achievements of this program, 
and they are listed at the bottom of 
page 3 and the top of page 4. What has 
been accomplished in these 10 years is 
beyond, I think, anything we dreamed 
would be possible when we started it 10 
years ago. The prospects seemed dark 
indeed. And, the fact that we have been 
able to succeed in so many ways is the 
surest promise that we can succeed in 
the future, if we work hard to improve, 
correct, modify, and push ahead. 

Others concentrate more on the fail- 
ures. We have heard a good many talk 
about them during the debate thus far. 
There have been plenty of failures, 
plenty of mistakes in judgment. Often 
we have tried to do too much too fast; 
we have spread ourselves too thin. 
Often we have had less than the most 
competent personnel. It is difficult to 
get high-grade persons to bury them- 
selves in these out-of-the-way places. 
How many of us would be willing to quit 
our jobs here at home and go out to 
work at lower salaries in these back- 
ward, uncomfortable areas, with bad 
climate, bad sanitation, endless frustra- 
tions, and disappointing inability to 
achieve spectacular results? 

It is hard to get the very best top- 
flight personnel to go. Sometimes we 
have sent people who were technically 
proficient but who were too insensitive 
to the fact that this program is most 
of all a matter of dealing with persons. 
We build dams and dynamos and ferti- 
lizer plants, not just for their intrinsic 
value, but because of what building them 
will do, we hope, to the morale, the sense 
of confidence, the will to resist, the unity 
of peoples around the world who are still 
free and who want to stay free. 

The real test is not whether there 
have been mistakes, but what are we 
doing about the mistakes? Are our ef- 
forts the very best that can be made 
under the very unideal circumstances? 

Let me take some of the criticisms that 
have been made by various Members 
during the debate and give what I think 
are the right answers to them. Maybe 
I can at least put the issues in better 
focus or perspective. 

It has been charged that each year 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs says 
that this bill will be the last. Mr. Chair- 
man, under the Marshall plan for Europe 
we did have a 4-year program and there 
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was reason to believe that it would end 
then. It could have, if only Europe 
had been threatened. But the Reds 
started a war in Korea. We can hardly 
be made responsible for that. Checked 
in Europe by the Marshall plan, they 
moved east into Asia, and later south 
into the Middle East and Africa. They 
made it perfectly clear that the Commu- 
nist conspiracy is a world problem, a 
world threat. We did not like that but 
we could not escape it. I have not heard 
anybody from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, since Korea, say “Just give us 1 
more year, and that will be the last.” 
For myself, I never made such a state- 
ment. I have said in the past, and I say 
today, that we can stop this program 
only when we have succeeded—and that 
will be when the Communist problem has 
been solved, which means when it is 
ended. 

We have had a program of aid to the 
American Indians for 175 years. When 
is it going to stop? Well, it is not going 
to stop until we solve the problem of 
helping the American Indians to adjust 
to present-day society, so they can 
handle themselves and their problems 
more satisfactorily in today’s world. 

We have a program, larger each year 
than this program, to aid American agri- 
culture. What will be the last year for 
that? I do not know. It will be only 
when the problems of agriculture are 
solved. 

It seems rather pointless to spend 
much time talking about whether this is 
the last year for mutual security or how 
many more years it will have to go on. 
Please God, it will not be too long; but it 
has got to be until we win, unless we 
prefer to surrender, and, of course, we do 
not. 

Another statement made is that we do 
not need to appropriate more funds be- 
cause of the billions of dollars in the 
pipeline. There are several things to say 
about that. I wish you would look at 
the section on pages 12, 13, and 14 of our 
committee report, in which we deal with 
that at some length, more adequately 
perhaps than in any previous report. 

The first thing to note is that the pipe- 
line in the foreign-aid program is not 
unique. All other agencies of Govern- 
ment with purchasing programs have a 
pipeline. It consists of unexpended bal- 
ances for goods and services contracted 
for but not paid for because not yet 
delivered. The agency with the largest 
pipeline is the Department of Defense. 
The biggest pipeline or carryover we 
ever had in mutual security was $10 bil- 
lion in the fiscal year 1953. Because of 
the Korean war, we had to expand mu- 
tual security that year for obvious rea- 
sons. That same year, the pipeline for 
the Department of Defense was $62 bil- 
lion for the same reasons. 

At the end of this fiscal year of 1958, it 
is estimated that the pipeline for mutual 
security will be $5.1 billion. For the 
Department of Defense it will be $32.1 
billion. With the necessity of ordering 
missiles and new superweapons, the De- 
fense Department carryover, or pipeline, 
is bound to increase again. I think we 
can hold it down for mutual security. 

The pipeline for the Department of 
Agriculture at the end of this year will 
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be $4.5 billion. All the agencies of the 
Government combined, excepting only 
mutual security, have a total carryover 
of $64 billion. 

Now why do not Members argue that 
we do not need to appropriate new funds 
this year for any of these other agencies, 
such as the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Defense, and just 
use their pipelines instead? Of course, 
that would not make sense. The funds 
in a pipeline are not free. They are 
obligated. They are at work. They are 
waiting to be spent, to be paid out just 
as soon as the goods and services con- 
tracted for are delivered. 

The second thing to note is that the 
reduction from a high of $10 billion 
carryover to a low this year of about $5 
billion has largely been made by reduc- 
ing the military pipeline. We reduced 
it by $800 million in this last year. That 
is discussed on page 16 of the committee 
report. We are going to get it down by 
the end of next year to about $3 billion, 
and we were told frankly—I cannot dis- 
pute it, I think it is correct—that they 
cannot operate this kind of a program 
with a much smaller pipeline than that. 
If they tried to, they would not have the 
maneuverability and the continuity to 
be efficient and economical. No money 
is wasted by being in the pipeline. It 
has to be there to be spent when the ex- 
pensive items that take a long time to 
manufacture are delivered, 

Then there is the argument against the 
economic aid portion of the bill that 
funds have not been authorized for 
specific projects in the same way that we 
require when we pass authorization bills 
for navigation and flood-control projects. 
This is perfectly true. But there were 
two good reasons for it. One was the 
shortage of time; heretofore these au- 
thorizations and appropriations have 
been on a year-to-year basis. When our 
engineers make a study of proposed proj- 
ects in my district or yours, they are 
given certain initial grants for planning, 
for surveys. They study the project very 
carefully, evaluate it from all angles, and 
establish benefit-to-cost ratios. Most of 
the factors—political, economic, psycho- 
logical—are fairly discernible. Even 50, 
it generally takes a year or more. But 
when working in other countries with all 
sorts of unfamiliar and unknown fac- 
tors, it takes a still longer time. Yet 
under present procedures, the project 
has to be studied, evaluated, negotiations 
completed with the other government, 
and funds obligated—all within less than 
a year, or else the funds revert to the 
Treasury. 

A second good reason is that in deal- 
ing with other governments, there are 
special political difficulties that we do 
not have in domestic projects. When 
we negotiate with other governments re- 
garding projects there, as we must be- 
fore we can make firm plans, or even 
make a study, it inevitably raises hopes 
in those countries. 

You will readily realize what it would 
do to those governments—and many of 
them are new, some only 10 years old, 
and very shaky—and to their peoples’ 
confidence in those governments and in 
us, if we were to raise their hopes and 
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then not be able to go through with 
the projects, because the time had ex- 
pired or we had changed our minds, 
assuming, of course, that the projects 
proved sound. 

We all know the disappointment that 
follows when the engineers make a 
favorable report on projects in our dis- 
tricts, and then the Congress waits years 
to provide funds—or perhaps never pro- 
vides them. The disappointment, and 
the political risks to our foreign rela- 
tions, are much greater when dealing 
with projects in other lands. Their gov- 
ernments hardly dare to stick their 
necks out to make the firm commit- 
ments we require of them for projects to 
produce power or fertilizer or build roads 
to help their economy, unless they have 
pretty reasonable assurance that our 
part of the project is going to materi- 
alize also. To raise their hopes and 
then to dash them—again, in the ab- 
sence of some overwhelming reason— 
would weaken the other governments, 
whereas the major objective of the pro- 
gram is to strengthen those govern- 
ments, 

The Development Loan Fund is an 

effort to reduce this difficulty by permit- 
ting longer range planning. The Fund 
does not have to meet the fiscal year 
deadline in obligating its funds. Each 
year it will have to come to the Congress 
with its budget, like all other Govern- 
ment corporations. The Appropriations 
Committee and the Congress will exam- 
ine its budget and if it appears to be 
getting off the beam, we can reduce its 
funds. We can even veto individual 
_projects. But the Fund should go a 
long way toward avoiding the special 
risks and difficulties inherent in the 
year-to-year pattern of the past, and 
thus improve our prospects of achieving 
the objectives that all of us want. 

It is interesting to note that some of 
those who object most to the system of 
voting authorizations for projects abroad 
that are sometimes not as fully studied 
in advance as projects at home, are the 
same persons who object also to the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, which is the best 
means we have yet devised for curing 
the difficulty of which they complain. 
What means do they propose for deal- 
ing with it? 

There is a new section in the bill this 
year—the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Harpy] spoke about it—section 517, 
which will require the agency operating 
the mutual security program to delay 
obligating funds for projects which re- 
quire substantial technical surveys and 
planning and which require legislative 
action by the recipient country, until 
the plans are completed, a firm cost esti- 
mate made, and the agency is reason- 
ably sure that the recipient country will 
complete the necessary legislative ac- 
tion within 1 year. This section is a 
further attempt to take care of the 
legitimate objection that has been 
raised regarding past procedures. We 


want to be sure that both parties—the 
other governments and our own—are 
prepared to go ahead, before either gets 
in too deep on a given project. 

The commonest criticisms of the mu- 
tual security program are the charges 
of waste. Some of them are true, 
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they are only part of the picture. Fre- 
quent mention is made of a cement plant 
in Korea. Undoubtedly, as we look back 
on it, some mistakes in judgment were 
made and the total cost of the project 
was much higher than anticipated. But 
look at the Korean program as a whole. 
Not too many people had much hope for 
Korea as late as 2 years ago, but today 
the good results of years of discouraging 
effort are becoming apparent. The cur- 
rency has been stabilized for 16 months, 
although some thought it never could 
be stabilized. Korea is far nearer self- 
support than seemed possible. The 
local opposition to our programs, which 
was bitter, has largely disappeared be- 
cause the results are now visible to all. 
In fact, Korea is becoming a showcase 
of what can be done, even in a divided 
country under constant threat of war, 
by cooperation between that country and 
ourselves. The contrast is dramatic be- 
tween free Korea and Communist 
Korea—and even Communist China with 
its hunger and unrest. 

It is never more than 10 percent of the 
program that is complained of—general- 
ly less than 3 percent. Should we, there- 
fore, condemn or knock out the 90-plus 
percent which is producing remarkably 
good results? 

I was going to report similarly about 
the gains for the Free World in Laos, de- 
spite the incredible difficulties there and 
the relatively high cost of keeping the 
country free and independent, as we have 
been able to do. But time does not 
permit. 

Another criticism is of our aid to the 
neutrals. It is said we should not help 
any who will not stand up and be count- 
ed. But why will they not stand up? We 
must think of the situation that they 
face. Generally, it is not because they 
are pro-Communist. It is because they 
are afraid. Afraid, first, of the Commu- 
nists, both the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China. They are closer to those 
countries than we—and they are less 
able to defend themselves. Second, they 
are afraid of the United States—in a 
different sense: they are not sure of our 
steadfastness. They hear Americans ad- 
vocating, in and out of the Congress, 
that we stop our aid program. They hear 
other Americans urging us to make a 
deal with the Kremlin, even at the price 
of accepting its conquests of other peo- 
ples. They do not forget Yalta. They 
fear they may be next. If they were to 
stand up and be counted on our side, de- 
claring themselves openly against the 
Communist side, and then the Congress 
unfortunately were to do what some are 
advocating that we do, they would, in- 
deed, be out on a limb, having invited 
the disastrous reprisals they would face. 
They are sure of the Communists; but 
they are not quite sure of us. 

It is said the neutrals will not be of 
help to us in winning a war. That is 
correct. But our main purpose is not to 
win a war; it is to prevent a war. And 
the neutrals are of very great help to us 
in preventing a war just by preserving 
their independence. If they do not 
grant us bases, at least by maintaining 
their neutrality they deny bases on their 
soil to the enemy. What they want most 
of all is to maintain their independence. 
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They do not want to be under European 
control, or under American control, or 
under Communist control. The very 
fact that they are determined to hold 
on to their newly won independence is 
exceedingly useful to us. We ought to 
do our level best, in my opinion, to try 
to help them keep their independence. 

It is said that we have not won friends 
by this program. But its primary pur- 
pose is not to win friends; it is to give 
other nations increased will and capac- 
ity to defend their independence, Its 
objective is to establish a mutually bene- 
ficial partnership, in order better to 
maintain their independence and ours. 
They cannot maintain their independ- 
ence without us as a partner; we can 
maintain our independence more easily 
and cheaply and surely if we have them 
as partners. We hope they will also like 
us as friends. But that is not the pri- 
mary objective of this program. 

It is said charity begins at home. Of 
course charity begins at home. But who 
can contend that this is charity? It is 
not philanthropy for others; it is sur- 
vival for the United States. We need 
them quite as truly as they need us. The 
justification of the program is not be- 
cause it does good to others, although it 
does do that when well handled; its justi- 
fication is that it does good to and for us. 

It is said that we are spending billions 
of dollars abroad. No; 78 percent of the 
dollars are spent right here in the first 
instance. And all the dollars have to be 
spent in the United States in the end. 
Why do people all over the world want 
American dollars? Because of the 
things those dollars will buy in the 
United States. Over 700,000 Americans 
have jobs today, growing and making the 
things or providing the services these 
dollars buy. 

It is said this program, in fact, our 
whole budget, is too big for peacetime. 
Of course, it is. But who can seriously 
contend this is peacetime in any rea 
sense? i 

It is said that if we were to cut down 
this program drastically, we could have 
that much more money for public works, 
housing, hospitals, schools, social secu- 
rity here at home. We could take better 
care of our own people. But could we? 
The fact is that to cut down this pro- 
gram would weaken our allies and re- 
quire us to spend far more additional 
money for our Military Establishment 
than the amount saved. We would have 
less to take care of our own people, not 
more. 

I had hoped to speak also of several 
improvements this year’s bill makes in 
the program. I can only mention them: 
First, the overall audit that has devel- 
oped as a result of the finding of the 
Hardy subcommittee and the General 
Accounting Office studies; second, the 
separation under different titles of mili- 
tary and economic aid, although we rec- 
ognize that almost all military aid serves 
to protect economic freedom, and almost 
all economic aid serves a military pur- 
pose, and certainly all aid under this 
program, both economic and military, is 
olitical; third, incororation of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund to make it conform 
more to our established pattern for Gov- 
ernment lending agencies; and, fourth, 
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ICA's inauguration of longer and more 
comprehensive training and orientation 
for its personnel before being sent abroad. 
These are all forward steps. 

Mr. Chairman, there have been many 
mistakes in these 10 years, But overall, 
. the mutual-security program has been 
brilliantly successful; it has kept the 
Free World free, Let us carry it on— 
only better. 

The forces of freedom are stirring 
mightily—especially behind the Iron 
Curtain. They will weaken, divide, pin 
down, and ultimately pull down the Com- 
munist tyrannies—if only we do not 
build those tyrannies up, and if we 
steadfastly and skillfully assist all those 
who resist our common enemies by 
striving to maintain their freedom and 
independence. 

This is the way to victory and peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr.FASCELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The news ticker out 
there says that they just threw some 
stones at Mr. Nrxon and his wife in their 
car. 

Mr. FASCELL. I hope they catch who- 
ever did it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Can that be con- 
strued as evidence of good will? 

Mr. FASCELL. The gentleman from 
Michigan can construe it any way that 
he wants to. I hope that the perpetra- 
tors of the act are caught. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I cannot figure it out 
that way. 

Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that in discussing the question of 
the foreign policy of the United States 
and the force and direction that that 
foreign policy should take, it behooves 
every American both in the Congress and 
outside of the Congress to ask himself 
several questions, and in reading the 
answers to those questions to apply a 
logic of his own. So I have started out 
by asking myself this question: Why is it 
in peacetime—and I guess I should put 
that in quotes—why is it in “peacetime” 
that the great people of the United States 
are spending more money for military 
purposes than any government in the 
history of the world? I believe you will 
agree with me that a fair answer to that 
question is required before you can pur- 
sue any line of reasoning with respect to 
what the foreign policy of the United 
States should or should not be. I will be 
the first to join with you to say that this 
country must be militarily strong to pro- 
tect ourselves and the principles which 
we hold dear. We have proven time and 
time again as American people that we 
will be the first in the battle lines to fight 
with our lives for everything we believe 
in. Yet, we know as we examine our 
patriotism and our spirit—we know that 
in the whole course of the history of man- 
kind wars and threats of wars have not 
yet solved the problem of how peoples 
shall live together without slaughtering 
themselves like animals. 

It is for this reason that the American 
people, as a free people, as an independ- 
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ent; thinking people aspire to do some- 
thing positive, and affirmatively, other 
than trying to correct the evils of man- 
kind by the pure force of arms. Is this 
a foreign policy—is this ideal of the 
American people a foreign policy? I say 
“Yes; it is.“ Then what is this fear that 
pervades the world and the American 
people that causes us to create this great 
military machine? The answer is obvi- 
ous. You know it as well as I know it. 
Every American knows it as well as you 
and I know it. We are in the greatest 
battle of ideology that the world has ever 
faced. I concur in the statement that 
the battle is not on the battlefield—and 
I have supported greater military appro- 
priations—the battle for the minds and 
hearts of people around the world. Just 
how do we win this battle? Or, are we 
winning it? Or, are we even in the bat- 
tle? Well, now you tell me—outside of 
the mutual security program, what it is 
in the way of an affirmative policy of the 
American people that is reaching into the 
hearts and minds of other people around 
this world? That leads to the next 
question that I believe every American 
citizen is asking himself. And in my 
opinion, the answer is equally obvious. 
Should the mutual security program be 
abandoned? The answer is that it can- 
not be abandoned. The mutual security 
program has a military purpose for the 
benefit of the people of the United States. 
It has a military purpose for the benefit 
of the free peoples in other parts of the 
world. It also has an economic purpose 
for the people of the United States just 
as it has an economic purpose for other 
free peoples throughout the world. It 
has a political purpose for the people of 
the United States. It has a political 
purpose for the other people of the Free 
World. Iknow we Americans are all im- 
patient. We want to see things done 
overnight. People are claiming to rem- 
edy the evils of the world by this pro- 
gram, something that cannot be done; 
this program is expected to change the 
whole course of human events and the 
character of every man and woman in 
the world by one legislative act of the 
United States Congress. But this cannot 
be done. 

I go on to point out that this program 
has had more recent examination and 
more reevaluation and more study than 
any program in the United States in 
modern history. 

In the last few years, in addition to 
the usual Congressional scrutiny the 
program has been completely reviewed 
and reevaluated by the Congress, pur- 
suant to resolution. The Committee on 
Foreign Affairs conducted an exhaustive 
review. The other body acting pursuant 
to resolution created a Special Commit- 
tee To Study the Foreign Aid Program. 
This committee had 11 studies and 
10 surveys made independently of the 
special committee. 

The President created a special com- 
mittee known as the Fairless Commit- 
tee to study this program. 

The principal consensus of this pro- 
digious amount of study and reevaluation 
by the Congress and the Executive was 
that the mutual security program should 
be continued. 
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Furthermore, the program from vari- 
ous viewpoints has been critically re- 
viewed by other committees of Congress. 
Among them are the Military Operations 
Subcommittee, of the House Committee 
on Government Operations, under the 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HoLIFIELD]; the Interna- 
tional Operations Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Op- 
erations, under the chairmanship of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. HARDY], 
and the Executive and Legislative Re- 
organization Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations, 
under the chairmanship of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Dawson]. 

I am privileged to serve on two of 
these subcommittees. It is significant to 
note that while they have all filed re- 
ports critical of the administration of 
the program, they have not recom- 
mended its abandonment. 

In addition to all this, the General Ac- 
counting Office conducted complete 
audits on a phase of a good many coun- 
try programs and is continuing with 
others. 

Your committee has been fully cogni- 
zant of the many criticisms leveled at 
this program. This year it searched and 
inquired diligently to determine the 
truth or basis for each and every known 
charge. These questions and answers are 
embodied in a separate committee print. 

I am of the opinion that the adminis- 
tration is fully aware of the great sensi- 
tivity with which Congress views this 
program and accordingly has made 
great efforts to tighten its administra- 
tive belt. 

Your committee has written new fea- 
tures into the bill designed to provide a 
businesslike approach to the obligation 
of funds. This was done in an effort to 
be more cautious and require better 
administrative management and control. 

Your committee has carefully reviewed 
the authorization requests and made 
changes in those areas wherein changes 
were deemed advisable. 

In other words, supporters of this pro- 
gram and its critics—except for those 
who advocate complete abandonment— 
should be assured that every effort is be- 
ing made to improve the administration 
of the program, to correct deficiencies 
and errors; to get the American tax- 
payer more for his dollar; and that the 
United States Congress has been in the 
forefront in its efforts to make necessary 
investigations and legislative changes 
designed to assist the tighter adminis- 
tration of the mutual security program. 

In my opinion, sound logic dictates 
that for the interest and security of the 
United States I should and shall vote in 
favor of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. FASCELL] 
has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. HERLONG]. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

‘There was no objection. 
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Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I am 
certain we all recognize the problem this 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has faced 
in undertaking to determine that the 
money appropriated for foreign aid has 
actually been spent wisely and in accord- 
ance with the intention of the Congress. 
In that connection, I hope the commit- 
tee has inquired into the many rumors 
we hear concerning the alleged pro- 
Communist leanings of Gen. Chiang 
Ching-Kuo, the son of the Generalissimo, 
who occupies a high position in the Free 
Chinese Government. 

Let us hope that these rumors, which 
are quite persistent, are not as well 
founded as they often appear to be, I 
am sure the committee has had occasion 
to explore these rumors. It is equally 
important that the State Department 
make an accurate determination of these 
allegations in connection with any eco- 
nomic assistance that may be approved 
here. We simply cannot afford to extend 
aid to people who do not use it for the 
purpose intended. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad the gentleman from Florida has 
raised this question, I share his concern 
about Gen. Chiang Ching-Kuo, as I am 
sure many other Members do. I have 
heard the question raised regarding the 
propriety of aiding and abetting through 
the foreign-aid program the alleged pro- 
Russian element headed by Gen. Chiang 
Ching-Kuo within the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment in Formosa. I share the hope 
that the rumor is not well founded, but 
we know it is persistent and should be 
thoroughly explored. 

But in this connection let us not over- 
look or minimize the importance of 
Formosa as our first line of defense in 
the Pacific against communism. For 
years Formosa has been the rallying 
point for millions of overseas Chinese 
scattered over Southeast Asia and it has 
stood solid against the advancement of 
communism in that area. 

Let us not forget, too, that General- 
issimo Chiang is one of the world’s 
strongest foes of communism, I have 
talked with him, as many of you have, 
and have found him patriotic, able, 
eager, and determined as an ally. He is 
on our side, the side of the Free World, 
the side that supports freedom and con- 
demns Communist slavery. 

It would seem unfortunate that the 
generalissimo’s own son has become such 
a powerful man in Formosa. That is 
unfortunate in the light of lack of confi- 
dence in him on the part of the American 
people—or certainly many of them—as a 
result of his background and training and 
his apparent lack of appreciation for 
democratic processes. It will be a sad 
day indeed when the Chinese people may 
have to choose between communism on 
the mainland on the one hand, and 
Chiang Ching-Kuo on the other. 

It is understandable that many of my 
colleagues have expressed deep concern 
over our assistance to Formosa in view 
of the role now being played behind the 
scenes there by Chiang Ching-Kuo. 
They are asking questions that are diffi- 
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cult to answer. And that adds to the 
importance of this issue being more 
thoroughly explored, particularly by the 
State Department, 

Surely there is a way to resolve this 
problem, and continue the support that 
can properly be justified. The general- 
issimo, because of his love of his people 
and his devotion to the cause of freedom, 
will, I am sure, recognize our problem, 
and will reciprocate by a reappraisal of 
the propriety of using his son in the 
capacity which has given rise to these 
questions. That is, of course, for him to 
determine. As it is, it would appear that 
our joint endeavor to make China free 
and strong once again is in some degree 
being jeopardized by the position being 
held by General Chiang Ching-Kuo. 

Mr. Chairman, to use an old saying, 
“let us not burn the barn down in order 
to get rid of a rat.” In other words, let 
us not forget the chief objective of help- 
ing the free Chinese maintain their 
strength and stability. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FARBSTEIN]. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, if 
the statement that the sincerest form 
of flattery is imitation is true, then the 
program that has been offered here 
today is eminently successful and has 
been eminently successful, for this pro- 
gram, or one similar to it, has been 
adopted by our enemies, the Commu- 
nists. If the program is so deleterious 
to the interests of our country, why have 
the Communists gone into a similar pro- 
gram of military and economic assist- 
ance in those areas of the world that 
will accept it from them? 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H. R. 12181 to amend further the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 
This act is a vital pillar in the structure 
of our national defense. It calls for an 
authorization of almost $3 billion, of 
which there is authorized for military 
assistance a total of $1,640 billion—a 
reduction of $160 million from the 
amount requested by the administra- 
tion; defense support, $775 million—a 
reduction of $60 million; development 
loan fund, for which $625 million was 
authorized last year for use beginning 
in fiscal 1959; technical cooperation, 
$171.5 million—an increase of $8 million 
over the amount requested; special as- 
sistance, $185 million—a reduction of 
$27 million; other programs, $175 mil- 
lion—mostly for sale of agricultural sur- 
plus; the President’s special fund, $100 
million—reduction of $100 million; U. N. 
refugee fund, $1.2 million; U. N. chil- 
dren’s fund, $11 million; and Arab re- 
fugee fund, $25 million. 

For more than a dozen years our coun- 
try’s foreign-aid program has been one 
of our most important weapons in the 
effort to restore the economic health of 
the world and keep it from falling under 
Communist influence and control. It 
has accomplished a tremendous amount 
of good, and the successful record of mu- 
tual security is one which should make 
us all proud. At the same time, let us 
not forget that this has been a program 
undertaken and continued primarily in 
our own self-interest and in the real- 
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ization that every dollar we spent was 
contributing directly and indirectly to 
our own defense and well-being. 

In a program this size it is not unex- 
pected to find some mishandling and 
waste, but these faults should not blind 
us to the fact that the overall record is 
remarkable. Without mutual security 
there would have been no NATO and all 
the consequent benefits that Europe has 
derived from its creation. Without mu- 
tual security Greece and Turkey would 
long since have been lost to communism. 
The Middle East, too, might have been 
mortally weakened by the Communist 
onslaught and, together with Commu- 
nist subversion on other continents, the 
defenses of the Free World would have 
been immeasurably damaged by all these 
losses. 

It is important to restate and empha- 
size these facts all the time. It is espe- 
cially important to do so now, when our 
country is in the grip of a recession, and 
the cry for economy that has gone up 
across the country indiscriminately hits 
out at this vital program. It is impor- 
tant to restate and to emphasize that 
foreign aid—or mutual security, as it is 
much better to term it—is not a give- 
away program, but one of the wisest and 
most effective measures we have to win 
the loyalty, the understanding, and the 
support of liberty-loving men all over the 
world. 

Its direct military value in our defense 
against potential aggressors in terms of 
dollars-and-cents economy has been ex- 
pounded many times. When I visited 
Greece last fall, I was able to see for 
myself how mutual security makes it 
possible for this poor country to main- 
tain a defense effort against Communist 
aggression which is far greater in pro- 
portion to its population and economy 
than most other European countries. 
American military and economic assist- 
ance is helping Greece to maintain a 
degree of internal stability, confidence, 
and resistance to communism which con- 
trasts sharply with conditions that pre- 
vailed there before President Truman's 
memorable decision to provide aid more 
than a decade ago. 

Turkey, which I also visited, plays a 
strategic role as the link between NATO 
and the Baghdad Pact and is one of the 
bulwarks of our security. Through our 
military and economic assistance, Turkey 
today can provide a large ground force 
to NATO and also carry on a large-scale 
internal economic development program. 
This effort is crisscrossing the country 
with badly needed hard-surface roads 
and is enabling Turkey to surpass pre- 
vious levels in industrial and agricultural 
development. 

In the Middle East, Turkey and Israel 
are the most dependable anchors of Free 
World defense against Communist pene- 
tration. Israel has made better use of 
our economic and technical assistance 
than any other country in that region. 
I doubt whether there is any other place 
in the world where one can find so grati- 
fying a demonstration of the way Amer- 
ican industrial and scientific skills can 
be used. Everywhere in the country I 
saw the results of American assistance 
and the ways in which this energetic and 
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industrious people overcame enormous 
natural obstacles. 

There are other countries In the Mid- 
dle Hast and in Africa which could bene- 
fit from the lessons obtained from Israel's 
technical and economic experience. The 
solutions to the land reclamation, agri- 
cultural, and industrial problems which 
Israel was able to discover with the as- 
sistance of American help are now, in- 
deed, being put to use by the new coun- 
tries of Africa and Asia to whom Israel 
has loaned her technical experts. This 
process of mutual aid, for which we set 
the initial example, is thus being ex- 
tended in Africa and Asia to the general 
advantage of the Free World. 

Through the years the mutual secu- 
rity program has been constantly studied 
and reviewed, painstakingly reappraised 
and reap There are constant 
efforts to improve its administration and 
to tighten controls over the expenditures 
because, admittedly, not every country 
can put the program into efficient opera- 
tion. But I am not aware that even the 
most severe critics of the program would 
call for the elimination of mutual secu- 
rity just because it had failed or was 
mishandled in a few instances. Em- 
phases have changed in recent years from 
grants to loans, and in the stringent re- 
view and reappraisal of the program that 
the Congress undertook last year great 
importance was placed on the need to 
make our assistance more selective, more 
responsive to the needs of our friends 
and those states which are truly neutral, 

In recent weeks influential voices have 
been heard calling for the United States 
to give more aid to the Egyptian-Syrian 
union as a means of persuading Presi- 
dent Nasser to stay away from Moscow’s 
help. There is no doubt that Nasser 
would be very happy at this point to have 
American economic assistance, but I can 
find nothing in the record of our rela- 
tions to offer any assurance that Nasser 
would give up his anti-West neutralism 
and work for peace. We have given aid 
to Egypt in many forms in the past, but 
in each case we have been shabbily 
treated for our efforts. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the American 
people want to know how far the coun- 
tries of the Middle East will contribute 
toward peace and stability before we pro- 
vide them with our assistance. I think 
they would want to know which coun- 
tries are on our side and which countries 
that proclaim a policy of neutrality are 
actually hostile to the West and seek to 
undermine the cause of the Free World. 
Ido not think the American people would 
like us to use American assistance to bail 
out those countries which are hostile to 
us and which seek our aid only because 
Moscow cannot give them enough. Mu- 
tual security funds should go to those 
countries which are willing to work 
toward the solution of the problems that 
divide them and are willing to contribute 
by practical measures to the development 
ef peace and economic cooperation. In 
the Middle East we can go much further 
in making clear our determination to 
work for peace and stability by the wise 
use of such measures as this mutual se- 
curity program. Here, as in other parts 
of the world, let us continue to strength- 
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en the Free World against the encroach- 
ment of communism by supporting our 
friends and other nations willing to co- 
operate with us in the fight for peace. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I am glad to hear the 
gentleman's remarks on the infant state 
of Israel. Israel indeed has made excel- 
lent use of the aid the United States has 
accorded her. 

Would the gentleman not agree that 
the flame of democracy burns brightly 
in Israel and that wherever the fiame of 
democracy burns we should nurture it 
and help it? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Yes, indeed. That 
is the basis for mutual-security loans. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. PORTER], 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1958 and to add my commendations 
for the work of the acting chairman, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Morcan], and his hard-working col- 
leagues on the committee, and in par- 
ticular the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Merrow] and the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN], 

I shall not introduce as an amend- 
ment my joint resolution to deny mu- 
tual security funds to Latin American 
nations which fail to live up to the 
Charter of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, the most important treaty 
of the hemisphere, particularly that por- 
tion having to do with the effective 
exercise of representative democracy. 

My distinguished colleague from Ore- 
gon, the senior Senator [Mr. Morse], 
has introduced this same resolution in 
the other body. We have reason to be- 
lieve hearings may be held in the near 
future and are content to wait for them. 
It is my hope that the Vice President, 
who is now completing a tour of Latin 
America, will testify in these hearings 
about the effects of our policy of treat- 
ing democracy and dictatorship alike. 

I do have one suggestion, however, for 
the future consideration of the very 
competent Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and the Members of this House. This 
has to do with making our mutual-secu- 
rity funds more directly and advantage- 
ously available to movie stars. I believe 
our present method has rather obvious 
snortcomings. Certainly the same fine 
minds who worked out section 517, 
Completion of Plans and Cost Estimates, 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1958, can 
draft appropriate legislation for next 
year’s bill. 

I call your attention, Mr. Chairman, 
to the item on page 2 of yesterday’s 
Washington Daily News, which reads as 
follows: 

If all the women in the United States had 
the charms of Zsa Zsa Gabor and Kim 
Novak, maybe they’d get back all of the 
$1,300,000 the United States gives the Do- 
minican Republic annually for military aid. 

As it is, Lt. Gen. Rafael Trujillo, Jr., only 
spends about $1 million a year here. He is 
the son of Rafael Trujillo, dictator-ruler of 
the Republic, and has a wife and six 
children. 
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Miss Gabor got a $17,000 chinchilla fur 
coat and a $5,600 Mercedes-Benz from the 
general. Miss Novak an $8,400 Mercedes- 
Benz. 

Zsa Zsa said first she paid for the coat 
herself. But, then, she said she discovered 
General Trujillo had paid for it, after all. 

She gave a party for him in Hollywood, 
and her mother asked what do you think 
he should send her—‘Flowers?” 

He said the money he spends in the United 
States has nothing to do with the money the 
United States puts up for his country. 

He's been studying military matters at 
Leavenworth until recently. But yesterday 
he was recuperating in Hollywood. Had his 
adenoids out, 


As matters stand, consider all the in- 
direct and nontaxable transactions in- 
volved in giving these movie stars fur 
coats and expensive automobiles. Last 
year, according to newspaper figures 
since we Congressmen cannot make such 
disclosures—we gave the so-called Do- 
minican Republic over a million dollars 
for military and economic aid. Well, 
even our State Department admits that 
Papa Trujillo is the absolute dictator, so 
our million-plus dollars went for equip- 
ment and services he did not have to 
pay for, which meant he had a million- 
plus more in the bank when Junior came 
to him for spending money. Papa Tru- 
jillo gave his boy a million dollars which 
Junior then deposited in a bank near 
Fort Leavenworth. 

It seems to me that this is not only 
indirect and inefficient, but downright 
humiliating for us. Maybe our excel- 
lent Committee on Foreign Affairs 
should attempt to draft legislation which 
would provide more control by Congress 
over the circumstances under which 
these funds are spent. Perhaps, instead 
of going through two Trujillos, this 
money could go directly from the tax- 
payers to the movie stars, with appro- 
priate deductions for income tax and 
social security. 

There may be objection that movie 
stars are not among the legitimate ob- 
jects of the mutual security program. 
With this I emphatically agree. I add, 
however, that neither are well-heeled 
dictators and their pampered sons who 
make a mockery of Christian marriage 
and who indirectly use our tax money 
to bank roll their wildly extravagant 
extramarital social life. No one yet has 
shown me any substantial defense pur- 
pose gained by our grants to these dic- 
tator-ridden countries of Latin America, 
but I have seen, as our Vice President 
is seeing, what such indulgences have 
cost us, aside from dollars, in our good 
name among the democratic peoples, the 
vast majority, that is, of Latin America, 
peoples we want and need on our side, 
peoples who belong at our side fighting 
for the survival and welfare of the free 
world. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of the time to the minority 
floor leader, former Speaker, the beloved 
and respected gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, T also 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the legislation that has 
come from the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. I congratulate the 
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members of that committee upon their 
long and diligent study, and I hope sin- 
cerely that the product of their delibera- 
tions will be passed by an overwhelming 
vote. 

May I say in the first instance that 
President Eisenhower, was worried over 
the cut already made, and he sincerely 
hopes there will be no further reductions. 
Further reductions, he says, might well 
jeopardize the whole program of mutual 
security. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. I think Members of the House 
ought to be here to hear what the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Martin] has to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy-two 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 57] 

Addonizio Dies Miller, N. Y. 
Anderson, Diggs Morris 

Mont. Dooley Multer 
Ant uso Eberharter Norbiad 
Auchincloss Everett Osmers 
Ayres Fallon Powell 
Barden Fascell Radwan 
Barrett Flood Rains 
Bass, Tenn. Fogarty Rhodes, Pa 
Baumbart Frelinghuysen Riley 
Bennett, Mich. Granahan Rodino 
Blatnik Green, Pa. Rogers, Tex. 
Bonner Gregory Saund 
Buckley Gross Scott, N. C. 
Burdick Gwinn Scott, Pa. 
Byrd Harris Sheehan 
Carrigg Healey Shelley 
Celler Hébert Sheppard 
Chelf Hillings Shuford 
Christopher Horan Steminski 
Clark ‘ames Smith, Miss. 
Corbett Jenkins Staggers 
Coudert Jensen Teague, Tex. 
Cramer LeCompte Ullman 
Davis, Tenn Lesinski Wharton 
Dawson, Ill McCulloch Willis 
Dent Meader Zelenko 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Boccs, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 12181, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 342 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submit- 
ted herewith the names of the absentees 
to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts has 21 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, we are 
asked today, through this legislation, to 
make a decision that will affect the 
future of every man, woman, and child 
in the United States. This decision will, 
in fact, affect the security of our coun- 
try. 

We are being called upon to vote on 
the mutual security bill for fiscal year 
1959. This bill has met the exacting 
serutiny of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. This committee, after ex- 
haustive hearings, exercised a sharp 
knife on the original request for funds. 
This was done, I know, without any de- 
sire to wreck or scuttle the bill but with 
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the earnest intention of saving the tax- 
payers’ money. 

There are some who perhaps regret 
that it was not possible to cut the bill 
further, but the inescapable fact is—we 
have hit rock bottom. The mutual se- 
curity program builds security for the 
United States in a world threatened by 
the cancer of communism. We can- 
not—we must not—tamper with the Na- 
tion’s security. 

Nobody has dreamed up the Commu- 
nist threat. The Communists themselves 
have told us repeatedly that world domi- 
nation is their goal. We first got the 
word from Lenin himself, who said: 

As long as capitalism and socialism exist, 
we cannot live in peace; in the end, one or 
the other will triumph—a funeral dirge will 
be sung over the Soviet Republic or world 
capitalism. 


Now that is very general. It could 
refer to Great Britain or to France or to 
Belgium, But Lenin did not stop there. 
Shortly before his death in 1924 he laid 
it on the line with these words: 

First we will take eastern Europe, next the 
masses of Asia, and finally we will encircle 
the last bastion of capitalism—the United 
States. We shall not have to attack it, it 
will fall like overripe fruit into our hands. 


Now, that, fellow Members, is very, 
very specific. And may I point out that 
the Soviet Union has accomplished the 
first step. What the mapmakers called 
Eastern Europe 20 years ago has dropped 
behind the Iron Curtain. * 

This Lenin statement is Communist 
doctrine unchanged by the succession of 
masters in the Kremlin. While we sit 
here and debate passage of the mutual- 
security bill, the Soviet Union blocks 
every effort to halt the disarmament 
race; and while we discuss whether our 
free-enterprise economy can put less 
than 1 percent of its gross national prod- 
uct into a program to build security 
among the free nations of the world, the 
largest standing army in all history and 
the largest fleet of submarines ever as- 
sembled in peace or in war stands “wait- 
ing for the word,” and behind this army 
and navy is an array of tactical and 
intermediate-range missiles, armed with 
nuclear warheads, waiting for the final 
development of the ultimate weapon— 
the intercontinental ballistic missile. 

This is the military threat of commu- 
nism. What are we doing about it? 
What protection does the mutual secu- 
rity program give us? What is mutual 
about it? We have had to fight two 
World Wars in the past 40 years to learn 
that no nation—not even the United 
States—can goitalone. We have estab- 
lished military alliances with 42 nations 
of the Free World. It may be—as some 
of you think—that some of these allies 
will not prove steadfast, but I ask you to 
remember that the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization is the most powerful peace- 
time alliance in the history of the world. 

Through this Nation’s support of the 
mutual security program, we have found 
allies willing to lend us their sacred soil, 
soil that puts us close to the enemy. On 
the land that our allies have loaned us, 
the strategic air command and the Navy 
have built bases, bases from which we 
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can launch forces capable of destroying 
any aggressor. This is power in being, 
the only kind that earns the respect of 
the brutal Communist aggressors. 

Now, this is what is mutual about this 
program. During the past 7 years, the 
United States has contributed $20 billion 
to strengthen free world defenses. As 
the most industrial Nation in the free 
world alliance, we have made our con- 
tribution in materiel. During this same 
period of time our free world partners 
have spent $122 billion of their own 
funds to develop and maintain their own 
military strength. Can anyone honestly 
call this a giveaway program? Can 
anyone deny that our partners have 
contributed to the programs of defend- 
ing the free world? 

This is our answer to the military 
threat of communism. And the pro- 
gram has proved itself. It has stopped 
the march of communism dead in its 
tracks. 

But like the hydra-headed monster 
of old, communism has sprung a new 
head. Halted from seizing nations by 
force, the Soviet Union has now launch- 
ed a massive economic offensive. ‘This 
is more serious than the military threat; 
in my opinion. 

The Russians are greater realists than 
we. They know that no one will win 
the next war. With the first explosion 
of a hydrogen bomb, civilization will roll 
back 2,000 years. People wiil live in 
caves and throw rocks at each other 
while waiting for the effects of radia- 
tion to overtake them. 

The Communists, with their goal of 
world domination unchanged, are now 
trying to win the world by economic 
means. They are mounting this offen- 
sive with the same zeal, the same de- 
termination and the same disregard for 
truth characteristic of this godless re- 
gime. But the weapons this time are 
different, Instead of bluster, bullying, 
and bullets, the Communists are using 
blandishments. They speak softly. The 
mailed fist is gloved. 

They tell the less-developed nations 
that our democracy is a freak, a phony. 
They do not tell them that 6 percent 
of the world’s peoples in this God-fear- 
ing Nation produce 40 percent of the 
world’s goods. As Winston Churchill 
might well say, “some freak, some 
phony.” 

Twenty new nations have been created 
since World War II. Their population 
is one-third of the world’s total. During 
Stalin's lifetime, Russia showed not the 
slightest interest in the hopes and as- 
pirations of these people, but since that 
madman died in 1953, the Soviet Union 
has discovered the existence of the 750 
million people in these 20 nations. 

The Soviets have wooed the less de- 
veloped nations with nearly $2 billion in 
loans and grants during the past 3 years. 
They have had just one purpose in mind, 
to lead these young nations away from 
the free world and into the Soviet camp. 

President Eisenhower summed up this 
purpose in these words and I quote: 

If the purpose of Soviet aid to any coun- 
try were to help it overcome economic dim- 
culties without infringing its freedom such 
aid could be welcomed as forwarding the 
free world purpose of economic growth. But 
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there is nothing in the history of interna- 
tional communism to indicate this can be 
the case. Until such evidence is forthcom- 
ing, we and other free nations must assume 
that the Soviet bloc aid is a new, subtle, and 
long-range instrument directed toward the 
same old purpose of drawing its recipient 
away from the community of free nations 
and ultimately into the Communist orbit. 


These new nations have lived with 
poverty, disease, hunger, and despair 
since the dawn of man. They are anti- 
colonial, intensely nationalistic, and de- 
termined to better themselves quickly. 
The Soviet Union makes its bid behind 
the cover of such obvious lies as this 
statement by a Russian delegate at the 
recent Afro-Asia Peoples’ Solidarity Con- 
ference in Cairo. I quote: 

We are ready to help you as brother helps 
brother, without any interest whatever, for 
‘we know from our own experience how dif- 
cult it is to get rid of need. 


If you earned about a dollar a week as 
most of these people do and if you ate 
only two meals a day and went to bed 
hungry as most of these people do, you 
might believe the Communists, too. 

Under the mutual security program, 
we are helping these 750 million people. 
We did not discover these peoples 3 or 4 
years ago. We have been working with 
them for 10 years. We have been help- 
ing them achieve higher levels of health, 
education, and sanitation. We have been 
showing them new methods of agricul- 
ture, of irrigation, of conservation. 
Through our exchange programs we have 
been schooling nurses, doctors, teachers, 
engineers, administrators in this country. 

There are strong moral and humani- 
tarian reasons why we should help the 
people of the less developed nations. We 
are the world’s most privileged people. 
We should help the less fortunate. Our 
heritage impels us to lend a helping 
hand to those who have gained this 
precious thing known as freedom. 

But there are compelling reasons from 
a self-interest standpoint. If these new 
nations should turn to communism in 
their efforts to speed their economic de- 
velopment, our own security would be 
imperiled. We would eventually become 
an island fortress, beleagured, encircled, 
and finally strangled. 

These nations possess some of the 
world’s most vital resources—raw mate- 
rials essential to our peacetime economy. 
But these 750 million people are them- 
selves one of the world’s most vital re- 
sources. As the world’s greatest trading 
nation, we want to see these people en- 
ter the marketplace of the world where 
they can buy the goods of the world’s 
greatest trader—the United States. 

The mutual security program is now 
meeting the needs of these new nations. 
Last year, the Congress established the 
development loan fund. This bank of 
last resort is lending money at low inter- 
est rates for specific long-range eco- 
nomic growth projects. We are not try- 
ing to “prime the pump” of these under- 
developed countries, We are trying to 
get them to the point where private in- 
dustry will be interested in going in and 
doing the aab. They need better har- 
bors, port and terminal facilities, better 
roads and railroads, more power sta- 
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Let me talk about the administration 
of the mutual security program. As most 
of you know, a recent reorganization of 
duties and responsibilities in the Depart- 
ment of State has given C. Douglas 
Dillon, Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, the job of house- 
keeping and housecleaning in the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 
Mr. Dillon has appeared before several 
committees of the House to explain his 
efforts to eliminate waste; and to put 
ICA on a businesslike basis. I think he 
has been one of the best witnesses the 
Department of State has sent up here 
in many a day. He is hard-headed and 
tough-minded. James Smith, the new 
head of ICA, is a man of the same 
stamp. They are sincere and dedicated. 
Both are successful businessmen who are 
providing the Government with talents 
of the highest order. 

The charge that we cannot afford the 
mutual security program is hogwash. 
When the United States cannot afford its 
own security, it is time to haul down the 
red, white, and blue, and hoist the white 
fiag. This program costs each one of us 
six cents a day—the cost of an airmail 
stamp. The total program—military 
which takes two-thirds—and economic— 
which takes one-third—amounts to $3.5 
million. This is one-fourth of what this 
Nation spends each year on liquor and 
tobacco. 

The mutual security program is one of 
the strongest antirecession measures we 
have. Here are just a few figures show- 
ing purchases from American factories 
and farms in just 1 year of the program: 


Tron and steel 2 $35, 000, 000 
Bread gains 94. 000, 000 
GW AA (( 20. 000. 000 
G AAA peal apenas 84. 000, 000 
Motor vehicles 20, 000, 000 
S onc a EA 35, 000, 000 
ee en EE RN BP 20, 000, 000 


And listen to this one: military equip- 
ment—the sum of $1.443 billion. I am 
sure that the Members of the House 
know that the effect of these purchases 
is felt by hundreds of subcontractors and 
suppliers in every walk of life. There is 
not a Member of this House whose con- 
stituents do not benefit from the mutual 
security program. 

Let us just consider the State of Illinois 
for a minute. During 1956 and 1957 the 
Department of the Army alone pur- 
chased $76 million in goods from Illinois 
businessmen for the mutual security 
program. The National Planning Asso- 
ciation says that 31,000 job in that State 
alone are directly related to this pro- 
gram; and for the Nation as a whole the 
total is more than half a million. 

In my own State of Massachusetts, I 
am informed by the studies of the Na- 
tional Planning Association that in 1957, 
9.989 jobs were directly attributable to 
the mutual assistance program and 
while the figures cannot be pinned down 
definitely, it is estimated there are at 
least three or four thousand additional 
jobs attributable indirectly to this pro- 
gram. 

The estimated procurement of manu- 
factured goods in Massachusetts for the 
military grant-aid program for fiscal 
year 1956 was $29,294,000; and for fiscal 
year 1957 it was $27,560,600, a total of 
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$56,854,000 spent in Massachusetts for 
the last 2 years by the Army alone. 

Of the above total, small business con- 
cerns in Massachusetts received dollar 
volume of this type of procurement 
amounting to $12,884,000 for fiscal 1956 
and $10,680,000 for fiscal 1957, a total of 
$23,564,000 in contracts for small busi- 
ness in Massachusetts during the last 2 
years. 

Complete State breakdowns are not 
available for Air Force and naval pro- 
curement. We do know, however, that 
at least $9 million in naval contracts for 
ship overhauls and repairs were let in 
Boston during this period for the mutual 
assistance program. 

Now, I say to my friends on the other 
side of the aisle, “We seek no partisan 
advantage in our support of this bill.” 
The mutual security program has bi- 
partisan support from the leading figures 
in both parties. President Eisenhower, 
Vice President Nixon, Secretary of State 
Dulles, former President Harry Truman, 
former Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
and Adlai Stevenson have all endorsed 
this program wholeheartedly. 

But if there is any Member of this 
House who is not influenced by what 
these men think, I would like to quote the 
words of General Nathan Twining. This 
is what General Twining thinks about 
the mutual security program: 

The cold facts of the matter are that the 
security of the United States depends upon 
our collective security system which, in turn, 
depends upon our military assistance pro- 
gram. 

There may be some alternative to collec- 
tive security and military assistance. Maybe 
those who make the broad charge that all 
money spent in this area goes down the 
rathole know what the alternative is, 
but so far no military man has been able to 
think of it. 

We simply don’t have the manpower, the 
materiel or the money to take on the en- 
tire defense of the free world ourselves and 
the defense of the free world is a condition 
precedent to our own defense. If a substan- 
tial part of the free world falls or slips be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, our chances of being 
able to defend ourselves dim in proportion, 


Now, General Twining has no axe to 
grind but the axe of military security for 
the United States. His words carry 
weight with me. We are in a military 
cold war and an economic hot war with 
the Soviet Union. They are the two 
barrels of the gun, The gun is loaded 
and it is pointed at the United States. 
Never in peacetime have we faced such 
deadly peril. 

The mutual security program is part 
of our answer to the Soviet challenge. 
This program must not be weakened. 
We cannot fight this war halfheartedly. 
We face a determined foe. We need 
stamina and endurance for this struggle. 
We need the qualities of Bunker Hill and 
Valley Forge, Bull Run anc Gettysburg, 
Chateau-Thierry and Saipan. We can- 
not—we must not—fail the Nation in 
this crisis. We must pass this mutual 
security bill, now, and in its present form. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN]. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to remind the House that there are 
five members of the Committee on For- 
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eign Affairs who are voluntarily retired 
from the House of Representatives at the 
end of the current session and who are 
participating in the consideration of 
mutual-security legislation by the House 
for the last time. 

The committee will particularly miss 
the services of our esteemed and distin- 
guished chairman, the Honorable 
Tuomas S. Gorpon, of Illinois, and of 
one of the ranking minority members of 
the committee, the Honorable JOHN M. 
Vorys, of Ohio. Chairman Gorpon has 
served on the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs since 1946 and has been an active 
observer and student of international 
affairs during that time. Those of us 
on the committee have recognized his 
broad understanding of world events and 
have turned to him regularly for coun- 
sel, He has impressed us always with 
the breadth of his vision, His stand on 
every issue has been determined by his 
concern for the welfare of his country. 
We will miss his quiet but always firm 
leadership. All of us sincerely regret 
that he will not be able to serve in suc- 
ceeding Congresses. JOHN Vorys has 
been a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee since 1939 and has person- 
ally participated in the handling of war- 
time legislation which came before the 
committee as well as the foreign aid and 
other postwar legislation. Congressman 
Vorys is generally recognized as the 
leading authority in Washington on for- 
eign-aid legislation. There is no one at 
present in the executive branch who has 
participated actively in the development 
of the program as long as JOHN VoRYS 
has, and he is frequently called on by our 
officials as well as by his colleagues in 
the Congress for information and for in- 
terpretation of various aspects of the 
program. JOHN Vorys will be missed 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

All of us will regret that the Honor- 
able Kari M. LeCompte has chosen to 
retire from the committee and the Con- 
gress. KARL LECOMPTE came to the For- 
eign Affairs Committee late in his long 
career in the Congress, but he has al- 
ways taken an active interest in matters 
of foreign policy. Even before his com- 
mittee service he took the initiative in 
obtaining authorization by the Congress 
for United States participation in the 
Australian Commonwealth jubilee cele- 
bration in 1951, and it was my privilege 
to serve with him as a member of the 
delegation from the House which visited 
Australia at that time. Since becoming 
a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Kart LECOMPTE has taken an 
active part in the work of the committee. 
He has taken a particular interest in the 
Subcommittee on International Organi- 
zations and Movements, of which it has 
been my privilege to serve as chairman, 
and has always been ready to lend a 
hand whenever called upon. I have had 
the good fortune to travel with KARL 
LeCompte on a number of study missions 
to other countries and have always found 
him a wise counselor and a charming 
companion. All of us on the committee 
will miss him. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs will 
also be deprived in the future of the 
services of the Honorable Roserr C. 
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Byrp and the Honorable Winston L. 
Provuty. Both have shared earnestly in 
the committee’s work and have rendered 
valuable service. Both aspire to mem- 
bership in the other body of the Con- 
gress, and I am sure that the people of 
their respective States and the member- 
ship of the other body would benefit from 
the experience which these distinguished 
Members have gained during their serv- 
ice as members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr, NEAL. Mr. Chairman, the Con- 
gress levies taxes—Congress appropri- 
ates the moneys. Congress has in the 
past been exceedingly liberal. In fact, 
its liberality seems to have become an 
obsession. 

For 10 years Congress has taxed our 
people to the point of confiscation. 
Yet, not enough to satisfy its extrava- 
gant spending programs, still leaving 
nearly $300 billion on the debit side of 
the ledger to harass the American peo- 
ple for the unseeable future. 

In addition to monumental defense 
items and Government operation costs, 
the Congress, by authorizing additional 
departments and agencies, has imposed 
an annual mandatory obligation on the 
economy of sums approaching $20 
billion. 

Today, when a tax cut would con- 
tribute more than anything else to 
alleviate the present recession, even 
with existing tax rates, the Congress 
faces a further deficit and an extended 
debt limit. 

Surely, with the dollar now worth 
only 48 cents as a result of this huge 
national debt, further decline with its 
accompanying inflated prices must be 
anticipated. 

Apparently the Congress exercises no 
serious concern for the future stability 
of our American free-enterprise system. 
At least it would so appear from the 
potential financial involvement in pros- 
pect as proposed in numerous new bills, 
some of which are receiving consider- 
able attention by committees. 

The American people, regardless of 
personal incomes, already enduring 
taxation at great sacrifice will resent 
continued excessive tax assessments, to 
say nothing of further increases. Small 
business, the backbone of our economy, 
is being confiscated. Industry expan- 
sion, while paying heavily on profits, 
has advanced largely through tax write- 
offs. In fact, our whole economy suffers 
from lack of assurance of a stable tax 
policy and the variations in Revenue 
Department's collection procedures. 

In view of world confusion and con- 
stant threat to our way of life, an ade- 
quate defense program is a must. 
America will support it if assured of 
careful planning and economical ad- 
ministration. There is little prospect 
that annual defense costs may be ap- 
preciably reduced in the near future. 
By the same token, no relief from tax 
requirements may be anticipated from 
this source. 

In this situation it becomes all too 
clear that the public can expect no re- 
lief from their tax burdens unless the 
Congress exercises its considered judg- 
ment in evaluating future legislation 
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that will add materially to the already 
existing mandatory obligations of the 
Federal Government. 

General salary increases, aid to edu- 
cation from grade schools to colleges 
and universities, Federal aid to medical 
and allied agencies, and increased 
grants to States for the conduct of Fed- 
eral-State matching programs are ideal 
in their appeal, but for every invasion 
into these fields there must be found an 
additional source of general tax, an 
additional sacrifice imposed on a public 
severely strained to meet the inflated 
costs of living. 

Our strength as a Nation, our ability 
to resist Communist aggression, presup- 
poses a satisfied and united people. 
These goals will be further from attain- 
ment if we continue to impose heavier 
tax burdens and permit inflation to eat 
away purchasing power. 

Inflation and national debt can de- 
stroy us just as surely as military aggres- 
sion. Our Nation, destitute of resources 
and financially bankrupt, could fall to 
communism without a shot. Common- 
sense dictates that we can no longer per- 
mit this American trend to dissipate the 
only dependable asset which in the past 
has been the bulwark of America’s 
strength at home and our leadership 
among nations of the world; viz, national 
solvency. 

It is with this view that I approach 
this problem of mutual security. We 
have undertaken an enormous job. It 
has cost us many billions in taxes ex- 
tracted from our citizens. That it has 
postponed direct military conflict with 
Communist Russia is admitted. That we 
are further removed from the day of 
reckoning is subject to question. 

However, as we view the international 
picture, most of us agree we cannot af- 
ford to abruptly terminate foreign aid. 
Many of our commitments are valid and 
must be respected, but in doing so we 
cannot afford to fail to recognize the 
rules of simple arithmetic. Either we 
spend less on defense and foreign aid, 
or we deny ourselves the luxury of con- 
tinued social-welfare benefits at home. 
We cannot have both and remain a sol- 
vent nation. And without national sol- 
vency, we can have neither. 

So it comes to this juncture. We must 
accept a foreign-aid program for the 
time being but refuse to admit that it 
will be continued into the indefinite 
future. 

Most of the nations now receiving our 
financial and economic aid know full 
well that our people will not continue to 
support our Government in a program 
that exacts from them a major part of 
their resources. They will, however, re- 
luctantly go along with a program that 
assures annual reductions in apropria- 
tions for foreign aid. If this policy of 
gradual reduction is followed and the 
Congress consistently refuses to legislate 
social-welfare schemes that can only re- 
flect themselves in increases in the forced 
personal contributions from the earn- 
ings of each and every American citizen, 
then we may hope to move gradually to- 
ward a balanced budget when our econ- 
omy may look forward to a period of 
sanity and solvency. 
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I propose to support amendments to be 
offered for the purpose of further reduc- 
ing the amounts set out in the commit- 
tee bill. 

Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
United States mutual security program, 
also called foreign aid, has been referred 
to as a giveaway, a hand-out, and pour- 
ing of United States money down a rat- 
hole. Yet a substantial majority of the 
96 Senators and 435 Congressmen of 
each political party vote for the pro- 
gram year after year. 

Are these legislators irresponsible and 
reckless? Are they so immune to criti- 
cism that they don’t care whether they 
cast unpopular votes? Or do they sup- 
port the program because they believe 
they must for the best interests of the 
United States notwithstanding the 
knowledge they will be criticized? 

I believe they support it for the same 

reason I do—with a reluctance to spend 
the money—but with an honest convic- 
tion that it must be spent to supple- 
ment and round out our total defense 
against Communist aggression. 
. Of course, support for the program 
does not endorse the horror cases you 
sometimes read about where some 
bungling incompetent builds a hydro- 
electric project where there is no water, 
or a cowbarn where there are no cows. 
I am as outraged by such things as any- 
body else. But one thing should be 
made clear. 

The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs recently made a careful investiga- 
tion of the 88 principal charges of waste 
and mismanagement against the ad- 
ministration of foreign aid. A good 
portion of these charges were set to rest 
by the investigation. Corrective action 
has been taken as to the remainder. 

I also want to assure you that my sup- 
port of the program is not based on any 
of this starry-eyed liberal business about 
helping the rest of the world out of the 
goodness of our hearts. I don't think 
you can buy friends and I believe it is 
unconstitutional to spend the people’s 
money for any domestic or foreign pro- 
gram that does not go for the good of 
the United States of America. For that 
reason, I have consistently sought to 
amend out of the mutual security legis- 
lation money that I thought would not 
accomplish this purpose. I also have 
sought to amend the legislation in ways 
I thought would better accomplish this 
purpose, namely, the better protection 
of the United States of America. 

I have supported the program in prin- 
cipal solely and only for the same basic 
reasons that such people as Senator 
Knowland have supported it. Namely, 
because on thoughtful analysis it ap- 
pears to me to be a necessary adjunct 
to our regular military program in the 
overall defense effort against the Reds. 
In short, I honestly believe abandoning 
it would seriously weaken our position 
in the struggle against Communist ag- 
gression. 

History helps explain. 

There almost always has been some 
aggressor nation on the march against 
the world. Today it is Red Russia. Be- 
fore in this century it was Germany un- 
der Hitler, Italy under Mussolini, Ger- 
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many under the Kaiser. Going back 
further you find it was France under 
Napoleon, before that it was Spain, and 
so on. 

Since each aggressor's ultimate reward 
has been defeat, history should tell us 
what inherent weaknesses of aggressors 
to exploit to our advantage against to- 
day’s threat. 

Looking at the historical pattern we 
find four invariable characteristics in a 
nation on the aggressive march: 

First. Blustering statement of military 
invincibility calculated to frighten others 
into submission. 

Second. Smokescreening the aggres- 
sive intent behind some crusading idea: 
Russian—communism; Hitler—race des- 
tiny; Napoleon—law, order, freedom 
from tyranny, and so forth. 

Third. Satellization of neighboring 
countries. 

Fourth. Alliances with noncontiguous 
countries. 

Each of these historic characteristics 
mark Russian aggression today. 

History shows us there is little threat- 
ened nations can do about the first two 
listed characteristics of an aggressor ex- 
cept employ counterpropaganda and 
ideological techniques. Our USIA pro- 
gram is designed to do just that. The 
wisdom of recent cuts in the program is 
therefore debatable. 

As to the third, satellization, the ex- 
perience of Napoleon with Holland is 
illustrative: 

Under French bayonets a completely 
subservient stooge government was 
“elected” in Holland. Once in office, the 
stooges began giving trouble. Napole- 
on’s answer was to depose them and set 
up his own brother Louis as King of 
Holland. Louis soon developed such a 
fondness for his Dutch subjects that he, 
too, began giving trouble, was deposed, 
and the territory incorporated bodily 
into France. There it became a thorn 
inside instead of outside the Napoleonic 
empire and contributed considerably to 
its ultimate breakup. 

The situation of the Russian satellites 
today is strikingly similar. Despite 
stooge governments, the satellization 
process has not yet been perfected to the 
point where these countries can be relied 
upon by the Soviets to strengthen rather 
than weaken their apparatus of aggres- 
sion. The two most powerful forces 
working against the Russians are: First, 
a spirit of nationalism in these countries, 
and, second, deep religious beliefs which 
constantly clash with the atheism of the 
Soviet regime. The Soviets never have 
seemed to realize their continuing an- 
tagonism to both these forces serves to 
render their satellization program im- 
perfect and incomplete. 

Unless and until the program is per- 
fected, the satellites remain a source of 
weakness to Russia and a check on her 
aggressive designs. The intended vic- 
tims of Soviet aggression, including our- 
selves, are thus posed the problem of how 
to assist these forces and block perfec- 
tion of the satellization process. 

Even though Tito in Yugoslavia and 
Gomulka in Poland are Communist 
stooges, are they such imperfect ones 
that some amount of aid would fur- 
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ther their imperfections? Or would it 
just take a load off the Soviets? As a 
conscientious legislator I wish to heav- 
ens I know for sure—I want to do what 
is best for our country. Looking back 
on history gives you a general idea what 
needs to be done, but it certainly gives 
you no specific instructions as to the 
right answer to this particular question. 
And avoiding the wrong answer has 
much to do with our future safety. 

Getting to the fourth aggression char- 
acteristic, alliances, the answers appear 
a little more clearly. Russia has been 
slower than expected in seeking alliances. 
Her first move was toward China. As cor- 
rupt as was its Nationalist Government 
a Soviet alliance was refused. In the 
absence of effective United States coun- 
termeasures, that government was re- 
placed by a Communist regime that did 
ally itself. 

On Europe, where United States action 
was effective in blocking Communist at- 
tempts to take over several countries, 
Soviet alliances were frustrated. Some 
say these countries are of little value as 
United States allies, so we have not 
gained. But the fact they are not allies 
of the Russians, who would straitjacket 
them into compliance, is certainly a fac- 
tor favorable to us in the balance of 
power with the Reds. The mere thought 
of opening the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean seaports of France as naval bases 
for over 500 Russian submarines is a 
United States defense planner’s night- 
mare. 

Of late Russia has turned toward the 
Middle East in particular for alliances, 
and wherever else conditions appeared 
propetious. For various reasons which 
I shall not go into, but which are almost 
universally agreed on by geopolitical ex- 
perts, it was to be expected that aggres- 
sive Russia would have turned toward 
the vitally strategic Middle East even 
earlier. 

Thus far the Reds have obtained alli- 
ances with Egypt and Syria. Neither 
country is a satisfactory ally from the 
standpoint of national strength, but 
both are highly important because of 
their weakness from the Soviet point of 
view is their separation by Jordan and 
Lebanon. Conversely, it is a very definite 
advantage from the Free World point of 
view, including our own, that Lebanon 
and Jordan stay in existence to continue 
the separation of the two countries. 

Jordan has little economic reason for 
existence as a separate state. It was 
formed under British influence as a 
buffer state to solve somewhat similar 
British problems in the area during an 
earlier time. It has been kept sovereign 
and independent by an annual $30 mil- 
lion grant from the British Government: 
Soviet subversion in Jordan has been 
effective in creating conditions which 
chopped off this subsidy as of March 31 
last year. ’ 

With the Soviets pulling strings, the 
Egyptians and Syrians made a phony 
offer to put up $10 million each per year 
to help their neighbor. At, I believe 
our behest, King Saud made a legitimate 
offer of $10 million a year. At Moscow 
instructions, the Egyptians and Syrians 
already have reneged on their offer so 
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as to bring about a collapse of the pro- 
Western Jordanian Government and 
give them an excuse to march in and 
join up with each other. 

Much the same situation exists as to 
Jordan. There the prowestern govern- 
ment would not submit itself to Soviet 
domination as have Syria and Egypt. 
Thus the Soviets are stirring up riots 
and revolution, as you read in current 
headlines, to replace the present regime 
with one subservient to the Communist 
pattern of aggression, 

So we are faced with the question: 
Is it better to let these things happen, 
or to put up aid programs to forestall 
these important steps toward consum- 
mation of Soviet plans to capture con- 
trol of the Middle East, control of the 
Suez, and control of Mid-East oil which 
underlies Europe’s economy? 

Those whose lives have been devoted 
to study of just such things tell us the 
aid funds would be a drop in the bucket 
compared to what we would have to 
spend for increased defense if this So- 
viet aim should be accomplished. They 
give a similar answer with respect to the 
necessity of maintaining the National- 
ist Chinese Government in control of 
Formosa, keystone of defense against 
military aggression from across the Pa- 
cific. 

So it goes to a greater or lesser extent 
with various other points of a key mili- 
tary importance around the world. 
Most certainly these various nations 
have their own interest in not being 
gobbled up by the Communists, but we 
also have our own national security at 
stake in seeing to it that they are not. 

Now there are some who do not regard 
the Soviets as being out to take over the 
Mid-East, Far East or any other part of 
the world. If they are right, certainly 
there is no need for the program. But 
most legislators, who do see the Reds as 
menacing the Free World, think that 
helping to provide arms and economic 
strength for the collective security pro- 
gram, organized throughout the Free 
World, is a necessary part of our protec- 
tion. 

Let me explain this by showing where 
the money goes. This year’s request is 
allocated as follows: 


Military assistance 
Defense sup 
Development Loan Fund 
All other 


Military assistance makes possible 
maintenance of over 250 active military 
installations in other countries, includ- 
ing our own strategic airbases. It keeps 
hundreds of thousands of men armed 
and ready to fight against the Commu- 
nists in such key places as Korea, For- 
mosa, Pakistan, Turkey, and so forth. 
Just how we could get along without such 
bases and such manpower from other 
countries, helping the total defense ef- 
fort against the Reds, is hard to see. 

Defense support, largely in the form 
of supplies, including surplus agricul- 
tural commodities, and even money to 
pay soldiers’ wages, allows such anti- 
Communist countries mentioned above to 
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keep trained men under arms which they 
could not otherwise afford to maintain. 
Without them, we would probably have 
to mobilize United States soldiers at a 
much greater cost per soldier to do the 
same jobs. 

Perhaps I have not explained too well, 
so I would like to quote what Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff of the United 
States, said on that point: 

The cold facts of the matter are that the 
security of the United States depends upon 
our collective security system, which, in 
turn, depends upon our military assistance 
program. 

There may be some alternative to collective 
security and military assistance. Maybe 
those who make the broad charge that 
all money spent in this area goes down the 
rathole—know what that alternative is— 
but so far no responsible military man has 
been able to think of it. 

We simply don’t have the manpower, the 
material or the money to take on the en- 
tire defense of the Free World ourselves and 
the defense of the Free World is a condition 
precedent to our own defense. If a substan- 
tial part of the Free World falls or slips be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, our chances of being 
able to defend ourselves dim in proportion. 


Development Loan Fund and all other 
lump together the parts of the program 
which, by either loans or grants, seeks to 
improve economic conditions in various 
Free World countries needing technical 
skills and capital. The plain and un- 
disguised purpose of this is to prevent 
such things as occurred in Guatemala 
3 or 4 years back where the Communists 
managed to establisH a beachhead in the 
Western Hemisphere. Had not certain 
mutual security contingency funds been 
available, operation “snatchback” in that 
country could not have succeeded. 

As of last February 1 the Soviet bloc 
had made their own foreign-aid loans 
and grants, totaling around $1.6 billion 
to such countries as Syria, Egypt, Ethio- 
pia, Afghanistan, India, Burma, Indo- 
nesia, and the like. These are obvious- 
ly for beachhead purposes. By compari- 
son, Congress has been asked to appro- 
priate about $1.3 billion for counterpur- 
poses, not of course, for use in all these 
same countries. 

A look at the world map shows why 
the Communists are attempting to pene- 
trate these areas. For our protection 
against their aggressive moves from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain proper, we have 
established military and diplomatic ar- 
rangements with many of the countries 
of Europe and Asia which are adjacent 
to Soviet territory. This Free World pro- 
tective ring of nations around the So- 
viet border has an obvious relation to our 
own defense if, in fact, the premise is 
accepted that the Soviets really intend 
to do all possible to take over the entire 
world, and if, in fact, what General 
Twining says is a correct assessment of 
the situation. 

What the Soviets are now attempting 
is to leapfrog over this protective ring 
and gain influence over countries in the 
Mid-East, such as Syria and Egypt, in 
the Far East, such as Burma and Indo- 
nesia, in Africa, such as Ethiopia, and in 
Central and South America. 

If they are successful with their leap- 
frogging operation, we will be threat- 
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ened from the rear by numerous Com- 
munist bases of aggression, as well as 
from inside the Iron Curtain itself. We 
need only to remember how distressing 
the Guatemalan situation in our own 
backyard was to reckon how serious that 
could be. The shameful and violent at- 
tacks on Vice President Nrxon in Peru 
as well as the violence in Lebanon are 
ample evidence of vigorous Communist 
activities in such countries. 

Looking at the countries sought to be 
penetrated by the Reds, it is apparent 
they are concentrating their efforts 
where local poverty and backwardness 
afford the best opportunities for taking 
over. Thus it seems to many that, di- 
rectly related to our own defense and 
security, is an effort to make some im- 
provements in the economies of such 
countries to make them less susceptible 
to Communist false promises of economic 
miracles and shortcuts to progress. 

Thus, in relation to our direct military 
defense budget of something over $42 
billion, the something less than $4 bil- 
lion proposed to be spent for military 
and economic foreign aid would seem 
reasonably required to round out the ef- 
fectiveness of our ove.all United States 
defense effort. 

There is another factor in consider- 
ing the matter that also bears some 
thought. Contrary to some beliefs, for- 
eign aid money is not simply turned over 
in the form of greenbacks to other coun- 
tries. Seventy-eight percent of this 
money is actually spent in the United 
States to buy items which then are 
shipped overseas. The latest calcula- 
tions show that the program provides 
roughly 600,000 jobs in the United 
States, and about 35,000 of them in Cali- 
fornia. Nor is the other 22 percent of 
foreign aid money wholly lost. It comes 
back to the United States by way of dol- 
lar payments for United States items 
purchased by these foreign countries. 

These foregoing considerations, along 
with others not specifically mentioned, 
are in the minds of the Nation’s legisla- 
tors when they vote on the mutual se- 
curity program. They should be reas- 
suring even to those who for reasons of 
their own convictions oppose the pro- 
gram. For they indicate that those for, 
as well as those against, the program 
have taken their positions responsibly 
and in full consideration of all the facts 
they have available. Thus their differ- 
ences of opinion as to what is best for 
the United States are matters of honest 
differences in judgments, but not ir- 
responsibility. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
profound respect for the opinions of my 
constituents, as evidenced by their re- 
sponses to my periodic questionnaires. 
In the past few years I have included a 
question dealing with continued foreign- 
aid legislation. The most recent ques- 
tionnaire sent out during this session has 
once again disclosed the substantial op- 
position of the people in my district to 
this program. ‘This is not my sole basis, 
but is just one of the factors taken into 
consideration in arriving at my conclu- 
sion as to what I believe to be in the best 
interest of our country and its citizens. 
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Let us look at the overall figures which 
pertain to this legislation. It is reported 
that on June 30, 1958, there will be a 
total unexpended balance of $5,194,- 
922,000, to which we add the amount 
recommended in this bill of $2,958,900,- 
000, in addition to $644,192,500 which 
was authorized last year. The total dol- 
lar pipeline is, therefore, $8,798,014,500. 
It is also reported that there is on hand 
in local currencies administered by mu- 
tual-security agencies the sum of $3,331,- 
293,000. The final grand total, therefore, 
if the present legislation is adopted as 
reported, will be $12,129,307,500—quite a 
Pipeline, to say the least. So we.find, 
Mr. Chairman, that we could very well 
carry on any sound program with what 
is still in the pipelines without author- 
izing additional billions of the American 
taxpayers’ dollars. 

It might be well to here pause and 
review some of the distressing conse- 
quences of our policy which over the 
years has brought us no friends, nor has 
it created an atmosphere of peace. This 
in spite of the continuance of this pro- 
gram for 13 years at a cost in excess of 
$70 billion, of which Communist coun- 
tries received an estimated $2,252,112,000. 
How can one justify the advocates of the 
foreign aid’s argument that its prime 
purpose is to defend the Free World 
against communism when we admittedly 
send aid to our mortal enemies—the 
Communists. As if this were not enough, 
we find a continuation of support for 
such countries as India, Yugoslavia, and 
Poland, whose allegiance to the aims and 
policies of communism cannot be dis- 
puted—just look at their past perform- 
ances. Noone has ever satisfactorily re- 
futed the reports of waste, extravagance, 
and outright dishonesty on the part of 
recipients of this aid. It is hardly be- 
lievable that the American people's 
money is spent, first, on a survey to 
ascertain the sexual habits of Nehru’s 
Indians; second, $1 million to bolster the 
fishing industry of Pakistan; third, the 
building of a military highway of highly 
questionable value in Vietnam; fourth, 
to plant wild-grass shoots along public 
highways in Lebanon; fifth, to pay for 
expensive airfields in Afghanistan, where 
most travel is still done on the backs of 
camels; sixth, providing costly electronic 
microscopes and technical equipment in 
regions of the Philippines, where no 
power is available for their use; seventh, 
expending funds to buy luxury goods and 
to protect the internal political groups 
of Laos; eighth, in Thailand to build a 
highway estimated to cost $6.5 million, 
on which we have already spent $18 mil- 
lion for just about half of the originally 
planned highway for use by 9,000 auto- 
mobiles; ninth, providing dress suits for 
Grecian undertakers; tenth, public baths 
for Egyptian cameldrivers; eleventh, free 
airplane rides for thousands of Arabs to 
visit their religious shrine in Mecca; and, 
finally, twelfth, in spite of the discovery 
of loose, slipshod, and unbusinesslike 
spending of more than $250 million in 
Iran, the Shah tells us to come across 
with more millions to support his army 
or he will seek the cash from Moscow— 
this may be a good place to call the 
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bluff and let us see what Russia can 
or will do. 

I have often heard it said that it is 
better to spend this money than to have 
our boys on foreign soil. Let us explore 
that myth right here and now. Today 
we have more men of our fighting forces 
spread all over the world than at any 
other given peacetime in our history. I 
have always maintained that our country 
must have the best military establish- 
ment since it remains the sole bulwark 
against communism in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I am firmly convinced 
that we cannot continue to help other 
nations reduce their own national debt, 
balance their budgets, and give reduc- 
tions in taxes to their people, while we 
expect the American taxpayer to con- 
tinue to carry his heavy taxload. It is 
all right to talk about increasing the 
standard of living of others throughout 
the world, but it is quite another thing 
to find one good morning that we have 
done just the reverse and reduced our 
own standard of living. We owe an ob- 
ligation to our American people to prac- 
tice financial and fiscal responsibility. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, foreign 
aid or mutual security has now reached 
a critical stage and this legislation will 
establish a pattern for years to come. 
Either the program will begin to contract 
or it will continue to expand. I believe 
the time has come to contract. In sup- 
port of these views, I desire to place be- 
fore the House certain facts and con- 
clusions. 

First. By June 30, 1958, expenditures 
for military and economic foreign aid 
since July 1, 1945, will have amounted to 
approximately $70 billion. This is the 
equivalent of one-quarter of our national 
debt. The interest on this sum approx- 
imates $2.5 billion annually which is a 
continuing charge and must be added to 
the annual expenditures of foreign aid in 
order to arrive at the total yearly cost. 
As foreign aid expenditures grow so will 
the interest charges. 

Second. Annual military and econom- 
ic foreign aid expenditures have averaged 
at least $4.5 billion in recent years and 
there is no sign of any reduction. On 
the contrary the President will request 
for fiscal year 1959 $1 billion more of 
new money than was appropriated for 
fiscal year 1958. 

Third. Under the Marshall plan in 
1948, foreign aid was given to some 14 
countries. Assistance is now being ex- 
tended to 67 countries and the number 
of recipients is increasing each year. 

Fourth. The managers of foreign aid 
have represented that 75 percent of our 
assistance is military. This is inaccu- 
rate. In fact more than 60 percent of 
foreign aid expenditures are for nonmili- 
tary items and services. 

Fifth. Very large amounts of military 
aid have been wasted by bad planning, 
mismanagement and lack of proper con- 
trols. 

Sixth. The waste and extravagence in 
every phase of the economic aid program 
have been grotesque. The list of horri- 
ble examples in country after country 
over the years is far too long to enumer- 
ate and the amount dissipated runs into 
billions of dollars. 
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Seventh. Point 4 was originally in- 
tended as a means of teaching teachers 
and imparting American skills and know- 
how. However, it has become inextri- 
cably involved with industrial develop- 
ment, lush engineering contracts and 
surveys, and other programs that have 
no relationship to the original purposes. 
It has also become so diffused through 
our efforts to do a little of everything in 
every part of the world that at last 
count we were conducting nearly 2,000 
technical cooperation projects. It has 
proved impossible to man and supervise 
all these projects properly. 

Eighth. Large amounts of foreign aid 
have been used to meet the deficits and to 
reduce the internal debts of recipient 
countries. United States Treasury 
checks have been handed to ministers of 
certain countries for budget support or 
other purposes without further knowl- 
edge of who ultimately received the 
money and how it was spent. 

Ninth. More than $2 billion of foreign 
aid has been given away to countries 
antagonistic or unsympathetic to the 
United States and to our way of life. 
This includes Russia. 

Tenth. Large grants and loans have 
been made to countries that have done 
everything possible to discourage the in- 
vestment of foreign private capital. 

Eleventh. A significant amount of eco- 
nomic aid has been accorded to recipient 
countries in the absence of adequately 
justified programs. This kind of polit- 
ical assistance becomes a substitute for 
sound diplomacy and definite policies 
and therefore takes on the characteris- 
ties of bribery or blackmail. 

Twelfth. The Development Loan Fund 
upon which the administration now 
places so much emphasis is unsound 
in its conception because of the weight 
given to soft currency loans. The Fair- 
less Committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent to study foreign aid, condemned soft 
loans and said, “our relations with other 
countries will suffer from United States 
control of large amounts of their cur- 
rencies.” We cannot convert these cur- 
rencies into dollars, and shall therefore 
either have to use them within the coun- 
tries under conditions that open us to the 
charge of imperialism or give them away 
in which case the so-called loans become 
a device for further grant aid. 

Thirteenth. Administration propa- 
ganda to the effect that the Soviet bloc 
is outspending the United States in eco- 
nomic assistance to countries we wish to 
preserve for the Free World is entirely 
incorrect, as I understand the facts. 

Fourteenth. In the expansion of this 
vast program which started as a 4-year 
emergency project under the Marshall 
plan but which is now put forward by 
the administration as a semipermanent 
instrument of our foreign policy, a con- 
stantly growing and self-perpetuating 
bureaucracy has entrenched itself and 
in reality controls both policy and op- 
erations. There is ample evidence that 
this bureaucracy is convinced that 
man’s life in various parts of the world 
must be planned and regulated with the 
help of foreign aid funds. This is not 
or traditional American way of think- 
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I, for one, cannot accept the mutual- 
security bill in its present form with all 
its waste or as an ever-expanding and 
permanent political giveaway. 

Reasons for this conviction are simple. 
What we, as a Nation, are now doing is 
beyond our capacity to plan, staff, and 
manage properly and our stated long- 
range objectives are over and above the 
ability of any government to achieve. 
We cannot buy friends or allies, nor can 
we influence men’s political attitudes 
and change the ancient cultural pat- 
terns of other countries by the use of 
dollars. To suppose that we can is to 
accept the Marxian doctrine of economic 
determinism. Many of the things we 
are undertaking in the technical and 
economic development programs cannot 
be absorbed by the recipients for a long 
time to come, if ever. The more deeply 
we become committed the greater will 
be the demands upon us by the recipient 
countries. The longer they can count 
upon our aid the less will be their in- 
centive to create the foundation for their 
own self-development. Since they can- 
not progress fast enough to use pro- 
ductively all of the aid they manage to 
extract from us an increasing amount 
of our dollars will go into budget sup- 
port as a political expedient. This can 
prove to be a bottomless pit resulting 
in the worst kinds of inflation, the so- 
cialization of most of the undeveloped 
countries and an intolerable burden 
upon the American taxpayer. 

I recognize we are so deeply com- 
mitted to foreign aid in a number of 
countries that any abrupt cessation 
would almost surely bring about grave 
political and economic consequences. 
Since continuation in these areas is in- 
escapable we must go on for the time 
being, but I urge that an all-out effort 
be made now to assure better use of 
appropriated funds and the edoption of 
policies that would result in the gradual 
contraction and eventual termination of 
the program rather than its indefinite 
expansion. The way to start is to reduce 
appropriations drastically this year, and 
thereby compel a reorganization of the 
personnel structure and place an auto- 
matic check upon profligate spending 
and political giveaways. There is 
enough money in the pipeline without 
authorizing more. 

Signs point to a large national budg- 
etary deficit for next year with further 
inflation. Under these circumstances 
how much more foreign aid waste can 
our people stand? 

The time has come for us to stop and 
evaluate the program before authorizing 
more expenditures. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to commend our colleagues, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CARNA- 
HAN] and the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Merrow], members of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
for the unique and unusual manner in 
which they presented the arguments in 
favor of this bill in opening the general 
debate on yesterday. 

Not only the arguments, including 
facts and figures, which they presented, 
but the dual manner in which presented, 
made one of the most effectual and con- 
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vincing statements that I have ever 
heard in support of a bill during my 32 
years of membership in this body. 

Furthermore, the fact that Mr. Car- 
NAHAN, a Democrat, and Mr. MERROW, a 
Republican, presented the statement 
jointly and with such complete unanim- 
ity of thought and argument made plain 
the bipartisan character of the support 
that is being given to this bill. It will 
undoubtedly result in its passage by a 
majority that will demonstrate that in 
our foreign affairs both political parties 
think and act together for the good of 
our country. 

It is well that we should act in times 
such as the present with unity of purpose 
and absence of partisanship. Unity of 
political parties within our own country 
in solving world problems that affect 
our national security is not only neces- 
sary, as well as advisable from the stand- 
point of our individual national best 
interest, but also because it means addi- 
tional strength and influence upon our 
part with our allies throughout the 
world. 

The enemies of our country and the 
other free nations of the world are tire- 
less in their efforts to bring disunity 
within the ranks of the free nations. 
They know that so long as we stand to- 
gether it is impossible for them to ac- 
complish their purpose to take over the 
free nations and thereby rule the world. 
It behooves us, therefore, to be alert and 
bring every power that we individually 
and collectively as free nations can mus- 
ter to maintain and make secure our 
existence as free nations. 

In this great struggle our Nation has 
taken the leadership. The other free 
nations of the world look to us for leader- 
ship as the most outstanding democracy 
in the world. We cannot fail them at 
this critical time. To do so would mean 
capitulation to the forces of evil. The 
results that would follow are fearful to 
contemplate. It is true that the support 
we have extended to our less able allies 
for a period of years has cost us money, 
but who will dispute the fact that it has 
brought us highly beneficial results. 
The solidarity that our aid has brought 
among the free nations has been helpful 
in maintaining peace. 

We have the choice of saving dollars 
or saving the lives of our boys. I speak 
not only my own thought, but I believe 
I speak the desire of America when I 
say the people of this Nation would 
rather see us expend money in foreign 
lands in the manner provided for in this 
bill than expend the lives of our boys 
on foreign battlefields. 

Too frequently emphasis is laid on the 
amount of money our Nation expends to 
support the mutual security aid pro- 
gram, and no mention is made of the 
amount that the nations themselves, 
who received our aid, expend in fur- 
therance of the program. In this con- 
nection it is well to realize that during 
the 8 years of this mutual effort our con- 
tributions have been but a small part 
of the total. During this period we have 
contributed approximately $20 billion 
for military assistance, while nations as- 
sociated with us in this collective security 
effort have made defense expenditures 
totaling $122 billion. Furthermore, it 
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should also be realized that a great por- 
tion of the money appropriated under 
the provisions of this bill is actually ex- 
pended in this country in the production 
of the many items provided by us for 
the aid of other nations. In fact, it has 
been estimated that the money actually 
spent in this country under the terms 
of this bill will give employment to 
600,000 workers in our own country. 

Thus, it is not a one-way street. It 
is mutual and the results of combined 
contributions inure to our benefit as well 
as to the nations assisted by strengthen- 
ing and making strong our mutual se- 
curity. The importance of this joint 
effort that not only strengthens the 
military but also the economic forces 
of our allies throughout the world can 
be better appreciated when it is realized 
that all that is accomplished becomes 
available to us in time of need. This is 
by reason of the agreements we have 
made based on mutual security. This 
can be of tremendous value to us if we 
should ever again become engaged in 
global war. We certainly trust that 
such an emergency will not arise again. 
But, to be prepared is the course of 
wisdom, Furthermore, and, likewise of 
great importance, is the fact that the 
strength to resist that is created by joint 
efforts is undoubtedly a deterrent 
against the starting of war by our 
enemies. 

The importance of mutual security 
should be considered not only from a 
military standpoint but also from the 
standpoint of the economic advantage 
that is created by the aid we expend 
of an economic character. Such aid 
likewise gives strength to our weaker 
allies. It makes them more self-reliant. 
It strengthens their ability to maintain 
democratic principles. It makes them 
less likely to succumb to the wiles of a 
designing enemy. They need us and we 
need them. No one nation can fight the 
battle of freedom alone. Our enemies 
are powerful. We must adopt every 
possible means to enable us and our al- 
lies to also be strong. This means the 
hg of economic as well as military 
ald. 

I am aware of the fact, as opponents 
of this bill assert, that there should be 
an improved administration of the aid 
we extend, which in some instances has 
been lax and merits the criticism that 
has been brought upon it, but, this in 
itself in my opinion is not sufficient 
justification for refusing all aid. The 
remedy is to improve the methods of 
administration so that only what is nec- 
essary and calculated to produce the 
best results be undertaken. I also agree 
that there should be a constant and 
careful review of all the conditions re- 
lating to the entire program. And, par- 
ticularly do I feel that means should be 
adopted to bring to our allies a better 
understanding of the altruistic purpose 
that dominates our Nation in the aid it 
extends. There is evidence at times of 
& lack of appreciation or understand- 
ing. This could and should be corrected. 
However, regardless of the necessity 
there may be at times for improved ad- 
ministration and improved understand- 
ing, nevertheless, the fact remains that 
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the overall results have been most grati- 
fying. We have seen weak nations 
made stronger and more determined to 
lead the way of life that is based upon 
individual freedom. The onward rush 
of communism has been stopped and the 
nations of the Free World made stronger 
and more determined to hold the line 
against Communist aggression. And, 
above all, we have peace and not war. 

In conclusion, we should never over- 
look the fact that the purpose of this 
bill is to strengthen the Free World by 
providing mutual security. It is neces- 
sary in these uncertain and perilous 
times. It is based upon the funda- 
mental truth that there is strength in 
unity. 

The bill has the support of leaders 
in every activity of our national life— 
business, finance, education, and re- 
ligion, as well as that of our military 
advisers. It deserves and should have 
our overwhelming support. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, far be 
it from me to feel that any argument 
I may present against the mutual secu- 
rity bill before us will convince any Mem- 
ber of the House to vote for or against 
it. In all humility and respect, I sub- 
mit that the long debate on this legis- 
lation which has transpired has changed 
few minds one way or the other. I 
would even go so far as to say that had 
the vote on this bill been taken Mon- 
day, the results would be materially the 
same as they will be at the close of the 
long and oft repeated claims of both the 
proponents and opponents of the for- 
eign-aid program. 

However, I feel obliged to speak out 
against the bill before us because it is 
my deep conviction that the Mutual Se- 
curity Act is neither mutual nor does it 
offer any evidence that any degree of se- 
curity has been achieved by it. 

To properly appraise the program be- 
fore us, one must start with the prem- 
ise of its existence. Foreign aid was 
inaugurated as the Marshall plan at the 
close of World War II and was designed 
Specifically to assist war-torn nations 
in a reconstruction program. Our pres- 
ent foreign-aid program followed the 
termination of the Marshall plan. Here, 
more than a decade and $76 billion later, 
we find ourselves with a “bull by the 
tail.” Let me ask every Member of the 
House this question: Have we gained in 
stature in the eyes of other nations or 
haye we won more people of the world to 
the cause of democracy during this past 
decade? This is a question that I do 
not have to answer for there is no bet- 
ter answer than international events 
have already written into history. One 
can dispute the future because there is 
no way of seeing ahead and offering any 
proof of projection. But history, as it is 
written, can hardly be disputed even by 
a stretch of interpretation. 

There are those in my district who 
admit that the program has failed badly 
in achieving the purpose of its origina- 
tion. Yet they are willing to accept it 
as a means of doing good “or other na- 
tions. But, has it done good for the 
gallant anti-Communist rebels who are 
today waging a battle for freedom from 
communism? Are we not standing by 
and watching pro-Communist Poland, 
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Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia assist- 
ing the pro-Communist government of 
Indonesia strike down those who dare 
fight to remain free? If this is to be 
interpreted as doing good, then my con- 
ceptions are entirely diametrical to 
those who feel otherwise. S 

It is time that we stop being naive 
about this program upon which we have 
embarked and upon which we are reach- 
ing the point of no return. Listed below 
are the Communist countries who have 
received aid from us from July 1, 1945, 
through June 30, 1957: 


T =- $20,444,000 
Czechoslovakia 215, 410 000 
East Germany 17, 339, 000 
Hugs Z 31. 938. 000 
Foland Ce 442, 698. 000 
Soviet Union 2 687, 929, 000 
Tugosla via 836, 354, 000 

RCI AEO A 2, 252, 112, 000 


And, to further show that even during 
the past 2 years we have aided Commu- 
nist nations, it is well to point out that 
we have spent a total of $55,428,000 
in East Germany, Hungary, and Yugo- 
slavia from July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957. 

We gave more than $10 million in for- 
eign aid to Communist Hungary where 
the Red army crushed the anti-Commu- 
nist rebellion of free men. 

Perhaps we should be reminded, too, 
that six nations who received aid from 
the United States under this mutual 
security program refused to support the 
resolution in the United Nations last 
September which simply cited the Com- 
munists for their brutality in Hungary 
the previous year. Specifically, these 
nations were Nepal, Saudi Arabia, India, 
Indonesia, Afghanistan and Ceylon. 
Does not any intelligent person ask him- 
self in the face of this action: If these 
nations refused to stand up and be 
counted in the United Nations in sup- 
port of a moral issue such as was in- 
volved in Hungary, could we possibly 
conceive that any one of them would 
support us if a real emergency arose? 

Even members of the clergy and the 
American people who are desirous of 
doing good for other nations must find 
themselves caught in the web of the in- 
consistency of this mutual security pro- 
gram, Let us not forget that nearly 60 
percent of the sums appropriated are 
for military assistance. The rest is for 
economic and technical assistance with 
the latter representing a very small part 
of each foreign aid dollar and in my 
opinion the technical assistance phase 
of the foreign aid program is certainly 
the most justifiable of these three 
phases, But, we must remember that 
the mutual security bill embraces all 
categories of assistance in a single pack- 
age—an all or nothing at all proposal. 

The United States represents less than 
7 percent of the total population of the 
world, Although many may be under 
the impression that we have most of the 
wealth of the world, a simple survey of 
the natural resources from which all 
wealth is derived proved quite the con- 
trary. There are many nations receiv- 
ing economic assistance from us who 
have an abundance of resource wealth. 
They have just simply not attempted 
or learned to apply their human re- 
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sources to develop it. It is upon this 
reasoning that I feel the technical as- 
sistance phase of foreign aid, if it must 
be called that, is feasible. 

But, by the same token, even assum- 
ing that economic aid in all areas of 
need is the answer to the problem of 
deterring the spread of communism, we 
must logically accept the fact that satis- 
fying want for the moment offers no 
permanent answer and unless there is 
a permanent answer to kindling the de- 
sire of men and nations to be free— 
where do we go from here—and what 
period of time can we possibly project 
to the ultimate achievement of this pro- 
gram? Certainly no one I have asked 
this question can offer any logical an- 
swer. 

When we get into the realm of mili- 
tary assistance, we embark upon new 
problems, new risks and new calcula- 
tions. Take any one of the many small 
nations. Some are smaller in area than 
our own State of Hlinois—and try to 
project their effectiveness as a military 
force in the event of an all-out war. 
We need only to look back at the so- 
called invulnerable Maginot line which 
was smashed in a matter of days by the 
German offensive at the start of World 
War II. Is one sensibly to believe that 
the Soviet Union with its highly trained 
massed forces—with its modern weap- 
ons and nuclear offensive power would 
find any resistance in these small na- 
tions—even if their forces were com- 
bined? 

Or are we to assume that this military 
assistance is merely a form of compensa- 
tion for granting the establishment of 
our own bases in a defense perimeter 
around the Soviet Union. This would 
have to be the reasoning behind military 
assistance in my opinion—for currently 
the United States military bases are the 
only means by which we could retaliate 
effectively today if we were attacked. 

But, within a comparatively short time, 
even this is likely to change as the devel- 
opment of nuclear weapons both from 
the air and sea reach their final stages. 
All of these factors tied closely to the 
purse strings of our own economy and 
fiscal stability leave grave doubts— 
doubts from which decisions must be 
made, 

Iam convinced that any further drain 
on the Federal Treasury in the face of 
the greatest national debt we have ever 
borne may well create a greater threat 
to our security as a nation than that of 
the Communist enemy. If this Nation, 
as a bastion for democracy, spends it- 
self into bankruptcy we may not only be 
forced to discontinue the foreign aid pro- 
gram but likewise yield to the forces that 
would destroy the way of freé men all 
over the world. 

UNWANTED FOREIGN AID 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
interesting and timely to note the dis- 
agreement between political leaders in 
that faraway land of Nepal regarding 
the methods and effects of our aid pro- 
grams. It is serious that any of these 


leaders should believe that American 
officials are interfering with Nepal's 
internal affairs or using bullying tac- 
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tics to force foreign aid upon their peo- 
ple. 

It is also interesting to note the kind 
of aid that we are currently rendering 
to Nepal, an ancient mountain kingdom 
11,000 miles from Washington. Up to 
1950 Nepal was virtually isolated from 
the civilized world. Naturally, condi- 
tions in the country are not modern, and 
telephones, railroads, highways and 
literacy are being developed. 

In the light of the fact that we have 
so much difficulty getting Federal as- 
sistance for airports, hospitals, training 
teachers, improving rural health and 
building roads and additional communi- 
cations systems in our own country, it 
is pertinent to note that our foreign-aid 
officials are considering these things for 
Nepal. 

Already more than $10 million has 
been pumped into this small kingdom, 
and it is planned to spend $10 million 
more this year on a host of welfare 
problems, multipurpose development 
schemes, opening up virgin territory, 
road systems, and roadways to connect 
various parts of the realm. 

Reports of such activities do not tend 
to enhance the current opinions held by 
the American people regarding some of 
the programs being carried forward by 
our foreign aid officials. But the Nepal 
experience has numerous counterparts, 
of that we can be sure, and it is a very 
serious problem for the Congress to 
consider and act upon. 

If Congress would move to eliminate 
the abuses and instances of waste, ex- 
travagance, and improvidence in the aid 
program, it would not only bring it more 
in line with American public opinion, 
but it would also meet with the approval 
of many leaders and people throughout 
the Free World. Such action would 
strengthen the program in an immeasur- 
able degree. 

I include as part of my remarks a re- 
cent article from the New York Herald 
Tribune regarding our foreign aid in 
Nepal. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
May 4, 1958] 
NEPAL POLITICIANS SPLIT OVER VALUE OF 
UNITED STATES Alb 

KATMANDU, NEPAL. —- The American foreign- 
aid program has became a political football 
in this mountain kingdom 11,000 miles from 
Washington. 

Some Nepalese politicians have little that 
is good to say for a program which already 
has pumped more than $10,000,000 into this 
IIlinois-size realm and this year is to spend 
$10,000,000 more. 

The most extreme critic, former Premier 
K. I. Singh, contends the aid program ac- 
tually is hurting American prestige in Nepal. 

“Why do you buy discredit instead of 
credit?” he asked an American visitor. 

He has charged that American officials have 
used bullying tactics to insure that American 
aid is used as the United States sees fit. 
He asserted the American and British mis- 
sions seek to help elements fighting Com- 
munist rule in neighboring Tibet. This, he 
contended, would “drag Nepal into the vor- 
tex of international conflict and could result 
in another Korea.” 

DENIES UNITED STATES INTERFERENCE 

American Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker 


denied that the United States has interfered 
in Nepalese affairs. His statement said the 


United States considers Nepal a sovereign 
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and independent nation. He emphasized 
that all projects involving American funds 
are chosen and approved by the Nepalese 
Government. 

Some observers say Mr. Singh denounces 
American aid for lack of a better political 
issue to use. But other political leaders also 
criticize the way the dollars are being spent. 
As a result, the 44 American technicians now 
in Nepal often find themselves on the de- 
fensive. 

Nepal did not really enter the 20th cen- 
tury until 1950, when the Rana dynasty of 
hereditary premiers was overthrown. The 
Ranas had rigidly kept out foreign influence 
for more than 100 years. 

Approaching democracy for the first time, 
Nepal had no telephones, no railroads, and 
no highways. Less than 3 percent of the 
people could read and write. 

CABINETS CHANGED FAST 

In the first 6 years after the Ranas were 
overthrown, Nepal had almost a dozen gov- 
ernments. They changed so fast that the 
American aid program hardly got off the 
ground until 1956, during the administration 
of Premier Tanku Prasad, which lasted nearly 
18 months. 

When Mr. Singh took over, he wanted a 
different set of projects. The aid program 
again halted practically dead in its tracks. 

But after 110 days Mr. Singh was himself 
dismissed. King Mahendra took over the 
Government through a secretariat reporting 
to the palace. The aid program resumed as 
before. 

Along the way, the ideas of many political 
leaders have been thwarted. One of the big 
arguments is over the level for the aid pro- 
gram. 

Should American technicians build a 
multi-million-dollar airport and a 200-bed 
hospital, as some political leaders suggest? 
Or should they concentrate on training 
teachers, improving rural health and agricul- 
ture and building roads and a communica- 
tion system for a country which has virtually 
no links but footpaths? 

OPENING UP VIRGIN LAND 

“We want to give them what they want,” 
one American official said. “The only thing 
we try to make certain is that the projects 
are worth while and practicable.” 

Joint boards currently are operating in 
agriculture, minerals, industry, health, edu- 
cation, village development, and public 
works. In the Rapti Valley, in central Nepal, 
a multipurpose development scheme is open- 
ing up 30,000 acres of virgin land to agricul- 
ture and industry. 

Other major projects agreed upon this year 
include a road system covering 900 miles 
and ropeways to connect the Rapti Valley 
with Katmandu, 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. COFFIN]. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, under- 
lying much of the criticism of our mu- 
tual security program, there appears to 
be an uneasy feeling that we have not 
done especially well in this field. But 
I believe that a study of our foreign-aid 
program over the past decade from the 
standpoint of organization, concept, and 
technique, reveals an excellent record of 
ability to adapt to changing conditions, 
to devise programs to meet new prob- 
lems, and to profit from experience. 
Nevertheless, we may often feel that we 
are plagued by ungrateful friends, ex- 
panded Soviet influence, and the persist- 
ence of the cold war. 

Our greatest need, as we come to this 
and similar legislation, is to develop a 
sense of maturity. This, for a nation 
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still young, is hard todo. It means that 
we recognize that a power struggle is not 
soon over. It means that we, as a great 
leader, develop an extremely tough hide, 
so that minor ingratitudes do not upset 
us. It means that if our optimism must 
be tempered by the outlook for the long 
haul, our pessimism must be leavened 
with a sense of our achievements and 
our progress. 

Our achievements as to substance are 
capsuled in our report on page 4. I want 
to address my remarks here to our man- 
ner of carrying on this worldwide re- 
sponsibility, which we did not and do not 
want, which we were not prepared for, 
and in which we had little or no experi- 
ence. 

If one does not have the perspective 
of the past decade in mind, if one has no 
idea of all the hurdles of operation that 
have been surmounted, he cannot debate 
this bill responsibly. 

In the few minutes at my disposal I 
want to map the road we have traveled 
since 1947, filling in with bold colors the 
major events of each period, the struc- 
tures we created to meet the needs re- 
vealed by these events, and the ways in 
which we improved our operations both 
in concept and in administration. I 
shall refer to five major periods of for- 
eign-aid experience in these past few 
years. 

A. POSTWAR ECONOMIC REHABILITATION 


First. Events of the times: Rising to 
the challenge of a threatened Communist 
takeover of Greece and Turkey, Congress, 
at the request of the President, extended 
aid to these nations on May 15, 1947. 
Secretary of State Marshall proposed his 
more comprehensive plan on June 5, 
1947. Within 10 months Congress had 
approved the Marshall plan. 

Second. Our response: To administer 
the plan Congress created the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. This was 
a temporary, independent agency, headed 
by an Administrator with Cabinet rank 
who consulted with the Secretary of 
State. There was much administrative 
and financial flexibility. Despite the 
fact that it was a new agency doing a 
new job, ECA completed its 4-year job 
9 months ahead of time for $4.5 billion 
less than had been planned. The moral 
to be drawn from this record is that real 
economy in foreign-aid operations may 
sometimes be more easily realized if a 
certain continuity is guaranteed by a 
multiyear appropriation. It was this 
thinking that ultimately led to the crea- 
tion of the development loan fund. 

Third. Improvements under ECA: In 
the 3 years of ECA's existence, a guar- 
anty program was devised and improved 
to encourage the participation of pri- 
vate investment; end-use checks were set 
up to insure proper use of the aid given; 
counterpart funds were utilized as a de- 
vice for local financial stabilization and 
stimulation of production; gradually a 
shift in emphasis from merely providing 
dollar exchange to project financing to 
hasten recovery took place. 

B. THE MILITARY STRENGTHENING OF EUROPE 

First. Events of the times: The ex- 


clusive focus on economic recovery had 
to yield to such ominous events as the 
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Berlin blockade, April 1, 1948; the Com- 
munist takeover of Czechoslovakia, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1948; the creation of the Com- 
inform; the Soviet rejection of the Mar- 
shall plan; and particularly the explo- 
sion of a Soviet atomic bomb, reported 
on September 23, 1949. Now there was 
a danger of limited aggression against 
the background of an atomic stalemate. 

Second. Our response: The North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization became a 
reality on April 4, 1949. Congress 
breathed life into it by the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act in October 1949, 
extending military assistance beyond 
Greece and Turkey to all 15 NATO na- 
tions. At first the emphasis was on end- 
use military equipment, accounting for 
as much as 94 percent, and for an in- 
crease in the military part of our for- 
eign aid up to 38 percent in 1952. 

On the economic side, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration was moving 
into the fields of power facilities and 
heavy manufacturing, to help gear Eu- 
rope to a possible military threat. 

Third. Improvements in program: As 
NATO hammered out a unified command 
and coordinated staff functions, we 
worked into our military assistance pro- 
gram the concept of “infrastructure,” 
facilities which were to be used in com- 
mon by the forces of NATO countries. 
Through this approach, the military 
backbone and nerve system of Western 
Europe has been created, consisting of 
jet airfields, naval bases, air warning 
system, oil pipeline, oil storage, and com- 
munications networks. 

C. PREPARING FOR THE LONG HAUL 


First. Events of the times: At some 
point in the early fifties it began to be 
apparent that the 4-year Marshall plan, 
although spectacularly successful, was 
not going to answer our problems once 
and for all, We began to realize that 
there were heavy obligations on the post- 
war leader of the free world. These obli- 
gations could not be discharged, nor our 
security insured, simply by rehabilitating 
Western Europe. We saw that the con- 
test had to be carried on a larger stage. 
China had fallen to the Communists in 
1949, thereby threatening all of south 
and southeast Asia. Indochina became 
a critical area and the Korean war broke 
out in 1950. We also gradually realized 
that, although, with the Korean armis- 
tice, there was less imminent danger of 
war, there was the post-Stalin danger 
of the Soviet smile. We had to accept 
the reality of the long haul. 

Second. Our response: As early as 
January 20, 1949, we took cognizance of 
the needs of “the great uncommitted” 
when President Truman made his point 
4 proposal in his inaugural address. The 
Technical Cooperation Administration 
was created by Congress on June 1, 1950, 
within the State Department. The ECA 
still administered general economic as- 
sistance, and the Department of Defense 
shared in decisions involving the balanc- 
ing of military and economic programs. 
Both ECA and Defense yielded to State, 
which not only had policy direction, but 
directed the military program and con- 
trolled allocations and procurement. 
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Third. Improvements in program and 
administration: In the field of technical 
cooperation, the new TCA drew heavily 
on what we had learned in the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs and the ECA 
in colonial areas. It focused in these 
early years on health, sanitation, agr-- 
culture, and education. 

In military assistance, we began to de- 
vote more attention to Asia. SEATO 
and the Baghdad Pact were created. To 
the member nations, and to Free China, 
Japan, and Korea, we gave assistance. 
The change is reflected by the figures; in 
1949-51, aid to Asia was under 8 percent; 
by 1954 it was 32 percent. 

D. OUR FOREIGN AID STRUCTURE MATURES 


First. Events of the times: On June 30, 
1951, the Marshall Plan came to an end, 
but not our obligations in the field of 
foreign aid. We had made progress in 
our concepts, in our organization, and in 
our techniques. But our approaches— 
technical assistance, economic aid, mili- 
tary assistance—were not closely co- 
ordinated. There was increasing de- 
mand for more coordination. 

Second. Our response: On October 31, 
1951, Congress passed the Mutual Se- 
curity Act, which was the first single- 
package approach. Coordination was 
sought through a Mutual Security Direc- 
tor at the level of the Presidential staff. 
But actual duties were still scattered, 
with the new Mutual Security Agency 
carrying on economic aid functions, De- 
fense doing what it had previously done, 
and State carrying on with technical 
cooperation. In 1953, as a result of the 
report of the Rockefeller Advisory Com- 
mittee on Government Organization, a 
new Foreign Operations Administration 
took over the Mutual Security Agency's 
duties as well as technical cooperation. 
FOA operated under the policy direction 
of the Secretary of State. 

The final steps toward a unified struc- 
ture were made in 1955 when Foreign 
Operations Administration was brought 
within the State Department as the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 
and in 1957 when ICA’s coordinating 
functions were transferred to the Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. 

Third. Improvements in program and 
administration: As the unified mutual 
security program developed, several new 
features were worked out. Economic as- 
sistance was given to those of our allies 
where their military forces were greater 
than their economic base. Sales of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities were used 
for the dual purpose of relieving us of 
some of our surpluses and of aiding mili- 
tary and economic programs in other 
countries. Increasing encouragement 
was given to private enterprise, by means 
of new investment guaranty agreements, 
and loans from proceeds of surplus agri- 
cultural sales. Regional cooperation in 
Asia was urged through the Asian eco- 
nomic development fund. When Asian 
nations proved not ready to act region- 
ally, the fund remained largely unused, 
but it remains as an incentive and as an 
act of substantial leadership on our part. 

In the meantime, the task of recruit- 
ment and training was being improved, 
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with American universities under long 
term contracts developing training cen- 
ters abroad, and with the number of 
administrative personnel being reduced, 
despite an expanded program. Pro- 
graming was tightening up with goals 
and termination dates required, greater 
stress on loans than grants, standardized 
submission of country programs, and 
shortening the period between submis- 
sion of programs and allocation of 
funds. Supply pipelines were being re- 
duced. 

E. SHARPENING THE TOOLS FOR THE NEW 

THREAT 

First. Events of the times: In the past 
several years it has become unmistak- 
ably clear that to the threats of aggres- 
sion and subversion, the Soviet has 
added a massive economic apparatus 
devised to convince not only the uncom- 
mitted but even the friendly nations 
that their future can best be served by 
economic relationships with Russia. 
One billion nine hundred million dollars 
of economic aid and soft loans in the 
past year or so to selected nations of 
Asia mark out the dimensions of the 
new challenge. 

Second. Our response: In effect Con- 
gress accepted this challenge last year 
when it established a $300 million de- 
velopment loan fund, with an authori- 
zation of $625 million this coming year. 

Third. Improvements in program and 
administration: The past several years 
have seen continuing refinements in 
concepts and techniques. In military 
assistance, we have set up a reyolving 
loan fund of $175 million to help NATO 
countries finance their purchases; we 
have set up a new weapons program; 
we have taken the leadership in pooling 
effort for new weapons development, and 
in placing nuclear warheads and inter- 
mediate range missiles at the disposal 
of the Supreme Allied Commander; we 
have utilized electronic data processing 
machines to accelerate programing. 
The numbers of personnel in the Mili- 
tary Assistance Advisory Groups— 
MAAG’s—have been reduced 13 per- 
cent, and a training program for such 
personnel has been developed. The mil- 
itary pipeline, which stood at $8.5 billion 
in 1953 will be down to $3.4 billion this 
June. 

In economic assistance, State and 
ICA teams have studied field opera- 
tions, as have the Comptroller General— 
who made 12 reports this past year in 
military and economic programs—and 
the Government Operations Committee. 
In fact, the past 2 years have seen the 
most intense period of scrutiny in our 
brief foreign aid experience. Decen- 
tralized accounting, a centralized con- 
tracts office, a centralized Engineering 
Division for project planning, procure- 
ment improvements—such as an in- 
creasing use of United States surplus— 
a reduction from 2,800 administrative 
ICA personnel in 1953 to 2,100 in 
1957, rotation, new rank, assignment, 
promotion, training and orientation sys- 
tems, resulting in better personnel and 
reduced turnover, are some of the 
achievements. 

The pending mutual security bill is 
the most constructive effort yet made 
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by Congress to promote efficiency in for- 
eign aid. There are five major contri- 
butions to better functioning: 

First. The structure of the develop- 
ment loan fund has been more clearly 
defined, with its conversion into a Gov- 
ernment corporation, its powers and re- 
strictions itemized in a more detailed 
manner, 

Second. The process of obligating 
funds for projects has been made a more 
serious step. This amendment sponsored 
by my good friend, Congressman Hays 
of Ohio, has been termed the most con- 
structive proposal to come out of our 
committee. Obligation of funds is to be 
made only when preliminary studies as 
to feasibility have been completed and 
only when the preliminaries required of 
a recipient country are within sight of 
completion. Finally, funds obligated for 
a project, but not spent, are to revert to 
the Treasury. This amendment, while 
undoubtedly complicating the tasks of 
the administrators, should do much to 
help avert such errors in judgment as 
have accounted for much of the adverse 
publicity of the past 2 years. 

Under prevailing ICA practice, re- 
quests for appropriations are based on 
what are called illustrative programs.” 
These programs indicate the sort of thing 
that the ICA anticipates could and 
should be done in each country but do 
not include specific projects which have 
been worked out in detail with the re- 
cipient government. 

Under normal United States Govern- 
ment procedures, appropriated funds 
which have not been obligated lapse and 
are returned to the Treasury at the end 
of the fiscal year. Obligated funds may 
be carried forward. Obligations nor- 
mally involve contracts with outside 
firms for goods to be delivered, real prop- 
erty to be purchased or leased, or work 
or services to be performed, and so forth. 

The ICA is permitted to obligate funds 
and thus to carry them forward into 
succeeding fiscal years on the basis of an 
agreement with a foreign country, that 
is, the ICA and the foreign country can 
agree that a power dam shall be con- 
structed and the funds for this purpose 
are considered as obligated. 

The result of these procedures is that 
there are outstanding at any given time 
a considerable number of projects for 
which funds have been appropriated and 
obligated, but for which contracts have 
not been awarded and for which plans 
are not complete and enabling legislation 
has not been undertaken by the foreign 
government involved. 

The committee has had occasion to 
examine a project for constructing a saw- 
mill on the island of Taiwan; $150,000 of 
fiscal year 1956 funds have been and re- 
main obligated for this sawmill, together 
with $400,000 of 1957 funds, making a 
total of $550,000 for this purpose. In 
addition, a total of $325,000 of fiscal year 
1957 and fiscal year 1958 funds are also 
obligated for contract services in con- 
nection with getting this sawmill into 
operation. Nevertheless, contracts for 
the building of the sawmill have not yet 
been awarded and one of the justifica- 
tions for the contract services referred to 
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is to determine just what sort of a saw- 
mill should be built. 

The International Operations Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations in its report on United 
States aid operations in Iran, January 
1957, made this recommendation: 

That the Department of State and the 
International Cooperation Administration 
obligate aid funds to specific programs only 
when definite provision has been made for 
the timely availability in the field of sufi- 
cient competent personnel, both technical 
and administrative, to assure proper and efi- 
cient conduct of these programs. 


The General Accounting Office, in a 
comprehensive report in 1955, cited in 
detail the nature and shortcomings of 
the procedure being followed by the ICA 
in its obligation of funds. These were 
the cases it cited of premature obligation: 

1. Cooperative program agreements with 
Egypt for community development dated 
March 19, 1953, which called for FOA con- 
tributions totaling $10,000,000. Only $3,000,- 
000 had been earmarked for specific projects 
at June 30, 1954. 

2. The Jordan-United States Economic 
Assistance Agreement dated June 17, 1954, 
providing for an FOA contribution of $8,000- 
000 to finance a cooperative special economic 
assistance program. Specific project agree- 
ments had been executed at June 30, 1954, 
only to the extent of approximately $4 
million. 

3. Operational agreement No. 4 with Pak- 
istan, dated May 17, 1952, in which the 
United States committed $700,000 for train- 
ing activities in fields related to economic 
development. Training authorizations for 
selected trainees had been issued at June 30, 
1954, only to the extent of about $600,000. 


The summary of outstanding projects 
recently submitted by the ICA cited a 
variety of cases where projects are be- 
ing delayed for such reasons as securing 
the services of a satisfactory United 
States engineering firm—rehabilitation 
of thermal powerplants in Korea; dif- 
ficulties in obtaining the right of way 
for construction of a highway—Viet- 
nam; unanticipated difficulties encoun- 
tered in construction—port highway in 
Cambodia. 

It is not argued that the ICA is in 
any way at fault because it encounters 
unanticipated difficulties and delays. It 
does appear to be questionable, however, 
that the United States should have to 
vote money for projects before plans 
have been developed in detail, reason- 
ably firm cost estimates completed, and 
the recipient governments are aware of 
the problems which they will have to 
solve and have indicated their readiness 
to go through with the necessary en- 
abling action. 

It is too late in the current session to 
have the ICA revise its request for au- 
thorization of funds by including only 
projects which have been planned in 
detail and as to which the recipient gov- 
ernment has worked out in detail the 
course of action which it is prepared to 
take. On the other hand, it is possible 
to bring about a significant revision in 
ICA procedures, including a tightening 
up of its obligation of funds which 
would serve as the basis in future years 
for authorization requests based on 
projects in respect to which both the 
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ICA and the recipient countries would 
have made up their minds rather defi- 
nitely as to just what they wanted to do. 

The proposed amendment applies only 
to those types of nonmilitary aid which 
require substantive technical or finan- 
cial planning, or legislative action within 
the recipient country. The amendment 
provides that funds cannot be obligated 
for aid of this character unless engineer- 
ing, financial, and other necessary plans 
have been completed—which activities 
are specifically permitted by the amend- 
ment—a reasonably firm estimate of the 
cost to the United States has been pre- 
pared, and unless it may reasonably be 
anticipated that necessary legislative ac- 
tion within the recipient country will be 
completed within the period of a year. 

These provisions are recognized as 
being indicative of Congressional intent 
rather than capable of precise applica- 
tion and rigid enforcement. 

In addition, the amendment provides 
that funds obligated for the type of as- 
sistance referred to in this section shall 
be used only for the specific purposes of 
each obligation and if not so used, shall 
revert to the Treasury of the United 
States. This provision should have the 
effect of preventing the overestimation 
of costs of a project, and it also should 
prevent the obligation of funds by the 
ICA until the ICA was pretty sure that 
the project was worked out in detail and 
could be expected to be carried forward 
until completed. 

This, in my opinion, is an excellent 
example of the responsiveness of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to legiti- 
mate criticisms of the mutual security 
program. 

Third. Under an amendment which 1 
effered and which was accepted in com- 
mittee, the loan fund management, be- 
fore making a loan, must take into ac- 
count any adverse effect which the proj- 
ect might ultimately have on the United 
States. If, for example, there are two 
projects desired by a country, one of 
which will later compete with a hard- 
pressed United States industry, and one 
of which will not, the new standard would 
result in the approval of the latter re- 
quest and the denial of the former. 

Fourth. Under my second amendment 
a study of the effect of the economic as- 
sistance operations of the program will 
be required at the end of each year, to see 
what adverse impact has occurred on 
areas of labor surplus. The purpose of 
this is to spotlight just where we are 
adding to our own domestic problems, so 
that corrective action can be taken. 

Fifth. The bill takes the unusual step 
of adding funds beyond those requested 
to the technical cooperation program. 
The purpose of the addition is to stimu- 
late increased emphasis on recruitment 
and training programs for technica] as- 
sistance personnel, 

In addition to the improvements con- 
tained in the bill, the executive branch 
is already in the process of carrying out 
a general comprehensive audit, improv- 
ing the training of MAAG officers, sur- 
veying the system of overseas transpor- 
tation, analyzing the extent, amounts, 
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and types of local currencies accumu- 
lated since World War II, and exploring 
the practicability of setting up regional 
spare parts control centers. 

As to the future, our committee in its 
report recommends that our technical 
cooperation effort be upgraded and that 
one responsible official be put in charge; 
that there be regional technical coopera- 
tion officials overseas to use existing per- 
sonnel most efficiently; that foreign 
military personnel receive technical 
training for use in their civilian careers; 
that tax incentives for overseas private 
enterprise be explored; and that con- 
tributions to nations for atomic reactors 
not be made where there is local capa- 
bility to finance them. In addition, the 
committee through its acting chairman 
has stated its intention of setting up a 
closer watch on program administration, 

has been said, even though 
only the highlights have been given, to 
indicate that this nation has in its over- 
seas assistance operations demonstrated 
a capability to develop and grow, to ad- 
just to the needs of the times, to lift its 
standards in terms of personnel, tech- 
niques, concepts, and administration. We 
cannot truthfully say that we have done 
badly. At a time when even the Comp- 
troller General states that more serious 
attention to efficiency is being given 
than ever before, it would be both irre- 
sponsible and immature to form a judg- 
ment on the arguments of those who 
look only at our problems and our fail- 
ures and totally ignore a remarkable 
record of achievement. We should ap- 
proach the power struggle of the next 
decade with the confidence that we have 
served a longer and more demanding 
apprenticeship than has the Soviet 
Union, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maine has expired. All 
time has expired. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That this act may be 
cited as the “Mutual Security Act of 1958.” 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. COLMER: On 
page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “That this act may be cited as the 
‘Mutual Security Amendments of 1968.’ 

“CHAPTER I—MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

“Sec. 101. Title I of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, which relates to 
mutual defense assistance, is amended as 
follows: 

“(1) Section 103 (a) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘1958’ and ‘$1,600,000,000' and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘1959’ and 81,640,000, 000“, 
respectively. 

“(2) Section 105 (b) (1) is amended by 
inserting immediately before the period at 
the end thereof the following ‘, including 
coordinated production and procurement 
programs cipated in by the members 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization to 
the greatest extent possible with respect to 


military equipment and materials to be 
utilized for the defense of the North At- 
lantic area’. 

“(3) Section 131 (a) is amended by in- 
serting immediately after the first sentence 
the following: ‘No assistance shall be fur- 
nished under this chapter unless such as- 
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sistance relates directly to the maintenance 
or equipment of armed forces.’ 

“(4) Section 131 (b) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘1958’ and ‘$750,000,000’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof 1959“ and ‘$387,500,000', re- 
spectively. 

“CHAPTER II—TERMINATION OF ECONOMIC 

ASSISTANCE 
“Development Loan Fund 

“Sec. 201. Title IL of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) The first sentence of section 202 (b) 
is repealed, except with respect to commit- 
ments entered into before the date of en- 
actment of this act. 

“(2) Section 203 is repealed. 

“(3) Section 204 is amended by striking 
out subsections (a) and (b) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

„(a) All receipts from activities or trans- 
actions under this title shall be deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States, to the 
credit of miscellaneous receipts. 

“‘(b) No new obligations against the 
fund may be incurred after the date of en- 
actment of the Mutual Security Amend- 
ments of 1958.’ 


“Technical Cooperation 


Sec. 202. Title III of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Section 304 is repealed. 

“(2) Section 306 is amended by striking 
out ‘fiscal year 1958’ each place it occurs 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘fiscal year 
1959". 

“Other Programs 

Src. 203. Title IV of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Section 400 (b) is repealed. 

“(2) Sections 405 (a) and 407 are repealed. 

“(3) Section 410 is amended by striking 
out ‘1958’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
19597˙. 

“(4) Section 411 (b) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘1958’ and ‘$32,750,000’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘1959’ and ‘$16,500,000’, re- 
spectively. 

“(5) Section 411 (c) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘$7,000,000’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$3,500,000". 

“(6) Section 413 (b) (4) is amended by 
striking out ‘1967’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘1958’. 

“(7) Section 414 (b) is amended by ad- 
ding at the end thereof the following: ‘Such 
regulations shall prohibit the importation or 
reimportation into the United States (other 
than for the Armed Forces of the United 
States) of arms or ammunition originally 
manufactured for military purposes, or parts 
thereof, except those which are curios or 
antiques and are not in condition to be 
used as firearms.’ 


“General Provisions 


“Sac. 204. Title V of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended as 
follows: 

“(1) Section 502 (a) is amended by strik- 
ing out all that follows ‘particular regard 
to’ and inserting in Meu thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘providing military assistance to na- 
tions or mutual defense organizations 
eligible to receive assistance under this act.’ 

“(2) Chapter 1 is amended by adding the 
following new sections at the end thereof: 

“Sec. 516. Prohibition against debt re- 
tirement: None of the funds made ayailable 
under this act nor any of the counterpart 
funds generated as a result of assistance 
under this act or any other act shall be 
used to make payments on account of the 
principal or interest on any debt of any 
foreign government or on any loan made to 
such government by any other foreign gov- 
ernment; nor shall any of these funds be ex- 
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pended for any purpose for which funds 
have been withdrawn by any recipient coun- 
try to make payment on such debts: Pro- 
vided, That to the extent that funds have 
been borrowed by any foreign government in 
order to make a deposit of counterpart and 
such deposit is in excess of the amount that 
would be required to be deposited pursuant 
to the formula prescribed by section 142 (b) 
of this act, such counterpart may be used in 
such country for any agreed purpose con- 
sistent with the provisions of this act. 

“Sec, 517. Completion of plans and cost 
estimates: After June 30, 1958, no agree- 
ment or grant which constitutes an obliga- 
tion of the United States under section 1311 
of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1955, shall be made for any assistance au- 
thorized under chapter 3 of title I— 

“*(1) if such agreement or grant requires 
substantive technical or financial planning, 
until engineering, financial, and other plans 
necessary to carry out such assistance, and a 
reasonably firm estimate of the cost to the 
United States of providing such assistance, 
have been completed; and 

%) if such agreement requires legisla- 

tive action within the recipient country, un- 
less such legislative action may reasonably 
be anticipated to be completed within 1 year 
from the date the agreement or grant is 
made. 
All funds obligated for assistance pursuant 
to each agreement or grant described in sub- 
paragraph (1) or (2) of this section shall 
be used only to liquidate the obligations 
pursuant to such agreement or grant, and 
any funds not so used shall revert to the 
Treasury of the United States. This section 
shall not apply to assistance furnished for 
the sole purpose of preparation of engineer- 
ing, financial, and other plans. 

Sr. 518. Protection of United States 
economy: Operations under chapter 3 of title 
I shall be reviewed at least once a year by a 
committee composed of the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of La- 
bor, and the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
purpose of determining whether such op- 
erations have adversely affected the economy 
of the United States, with special reference 
to areas of substantial labor surplus, If 
the committee finds that the economy of 
the United States in general or any area 
of substantial labor surplus in particular has 
suffered undue adverse effects as a result of 
such operations, the committee shall make 
appropriate recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress.’ 

“(3) Such title V is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“‘Sec. 550. Termination of economic aid: 
Funds heretofore appropriated, and amounts 
otherwise made available, to carry out any 
provision of this act (other than title I and 
sections 306, 408, and 410) which are avail- 
able for expenditure or obligation under this 
act, shall hereafter be avaliable only for the 
necessary expenses of liquidating assistance 
programs (other than under title I and sec- 
tions 306, 408, and 410), for satisfying ob- 
ligations of the United States heretofore 
incurred, and for terminating the program 
of assistance under this act (except under 
title I and sections 306, 408, and 410) in an 
orderly manner.“ 


Mr. COLMER (interrupting the read- 
ing of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the fur- 
ther reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
object and I do object to any extensions 
of time. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill, H. R. 12387, is in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for the bill, H. R. 12181, submitted 
to the House by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. I have been working on this 
proposal for several months, but I was 
unable to develop the bill, have it drafted 
and introduced until after the committee 
had reported its bill, as will become ob- 
vious as I go along. 

That it was advisable, if not necessary 
to assist our stricken allies at the con- 
clusion of World War II to rehabilitate 
themselves is in my judgment beyond 
question. As a matter of fact as chair- 
man of the Postwar Economic Policy 
Committee which made a study of both 
the politicai and economic situation in 
Europe in 1945 immediately after the 
cessation of hostilities, I joined with the 
members of my 17-member committee 
in recommending that reasonable and 
limited assistance be granted our less for- 
tunate allies such as Great Britain, 
France, as well as Germany, which we 
then discovered would prove a valuable 
ally against Russia. In this connection, 
we were told by none less than Stalin 
himself that he wanted to borrow $6 
billion from us. However, we recom- 
mended that no aid be granted Russia 
because it was even then apparent that 
Stalin had set out to sabotage the peace 
which we had expended so much blood 
and money to win. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I supported 
the original Marshall plan. But it be- 
came gradually apparent tha! the pro- 
gram was being extended rather than 
curtailed even though the job had been 
largely completed and having faiied on 
repeated occasions by appropriate 
amendments to cut the program mate- 
rially, I started my efforts to stop the 
program entirely. And frankness com- 
pels me to say to you today that I have 
not voted either for the authorizations 
or the appropriations in the past 9 years. 

Mr. Chairman, this program has be- 
come, in my judgment, like unto a ma- 
lignancy. It has grown and spread year 
after year, in spite of the fact that we 
were told that each year would be the 
last, until today it threatens to destroy 
the economy of this country. 

It is argued that since this is a rich 
country and since we were not subjected 
to having the war fought on our own 
soil that we owe these other countries 
a great deal. With that I agree to a 
limited extent. But is it necessary to 
remind the membership of the House 
that beginning with lend lease and not 
including this bill, we have expended for 
foreign aid a total of $101 billion? Yes, 
since the cessation of hostilities in 1945, 
in an effort to help the peoples of other 
lands the taxpayers of this country have 
been taxed and we have sent overseas 
aid to the tune of $60 billion. I wonder 
how many of the Members of this House 
are aware of the fact that if this bill 
passes that it will cost the American 
taxpayers more than $100 million every 
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year from now on just to pay the in- 
terest on this year’s bill. We are pres- 
ently being taxed nearly $2 billion every 
year just to pay the interest on the 
moneys which we have already given 
to foreign governments since the end of 
World War II. For it must be borne 
in mind that with an unbalanced budget 
that this additional money which we 
now propose to give away in this bill of 
nearly $4 billion will be added to the 
national debt and the interest thereon 
will have to be paid, thus compound- 
ing the evil. 


MY SUBSTITUTE BILL 


Now my bill, H. R. 12387, would in 
the main simply do one thing. It would 
cut out the foreign economic ‘aid pro- 
vided in this bill and save out of this 
authorization the total sum of $1,750,- 
400,000—roughly one-half of the $3,815,- 
900,000 authorized in the committee bill. 

In other words, if my bill were 
adopted as a substitute instead of au- 
thorizing 83,815,900, 000, we would 
authorize the appropriation of $2,065,- 
500,000. E 

Mr. Chairman, I should like, to be 
perfectly frank with you, to have cut 
it even deeper. But I recognize the 
facts of life. I realize that both political 
parties, the present occupant of the 
White House and the previous occupant 
of the White House, as well as the lead- 
ership on both sides are for the commit- 
tee bill. I recognize the appeal of the 
argument for national defense and I 
am not myself prepared to say that 
money wisely expended in foreign mil- 
itary aid is not advisable under the 
circumstances. Therefore, while there 
is a question of whether the item of $775 
million in the bill under the head of 
defense support is in reality an eco- 
nomic aid, I have provided in my bili for 
half of that amount—$387,500,000. 

Then again, the item of $20 million in 
the committee bill for United Nations 
contributions being a fixed and obligated 
liability, I have cut by $4,500,000. Again 
my bill would allow $20 million for the 
item of $40 million included in the com- 
mittee bill for the provisions of the 
Battle Act. 

With these exceptions if my bill is 
adopted, we would have only a straight- 
out military assistance bill; which would 
aggregate approximately $2 billion in 
savings to the taxpayers of this country. 

TERMINATION OF ECONOMIC AID 


Mr. Chairman, I repeat, when this pro- 
gram was orginally offered more than 10 
years ago, we were told that it was a 
temporary act. That was the Marshall 
plan. But from year to year the pro- 
gram has been continued not in reduced 
amounts, but on the contrary the tend- 
ency has been to expand it. In fact, its 
proponents now no longer talk in terms 
of termination of the program, but pro- 
ceed upon the theory that it is the duty 
of this country to perpetually support 
the rest of the world. We started out 
under the Marshall plan by aiding and 
assisting the economy of a half dozen 
countries. Today the program has 
spread out over the entire globe. Yes, 
we are now engaged in the program of 
trying to buy friendship with American 
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taxpayers’ dollars throughout the world. 
No country is too large or too small 
too poor or too prosperous—to ask and 
receive funds from Uncle Sam. Ameri- 
can emissaries under our State and De- 
fense Departments are traversing the 
world from Asia to Europe to Africa in 
an attempt to buy American friendship. 
WHAT HAS IT GAINED US? 


And what, Mr. Chairman, I ask you in 
all fairness, has this unbridled spending 
of the wealth of America’s resources 
brought us? Today American prestige, 
after expenditure of over $100 billion 
in trying to buy friendship abroad, is 
possibly at its lowest ebb since the Span- 
ish-American War. These funds so 
lavishly expended most often are not ap- 
preciated. In fact, the people of the 
beneficiary country rarely know of the 
source of the money. The aid extended 
usually goes through the hands of the 
heads of the respective governments, 
who do not even bother about advising 
their subjects, the rank and file of the 
people, about the United States’ gen- 
erosity. We have seen only in the last 
few days instances of the fact that this 
aid is not only not appreciated but in 
many instances is not welcome. Our 
embassies and other American buildings 
are being sacked and burned while the 
Vice President of the United States was 
just a few days ago stoned and spat upon. 
I ask you, is this loss of prestige abroad 
due to the fact that America gives so 
generously of its wealth and resources 
while the masters of the Kremlin out- 
manuever us with their strategy and 
promises? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoL- 
MER] has-expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. Again, Mr. Chairman, 
is it because people abroad are like 
people at home? They don't like charity. 
I recall in this connection that in 1945, 
in discussing this matter of foreign aid 
with that great Britisher, Winston 
Churchill, he said to me, “My people are 
a proud people. They like your military 
assistance, but they do not want to be 
like mendicants asking alms.” 

ADVERSE EFFECT ON OUR CREDIT AND ECONOMY 


Another phase of this matter I would 
like to discuss briefly is the effect of a 
continuation of this program upon our 
own domestic economy and the sound- 
ness of our dollar. It is most difficult 
for me as one of average intelligence to 
understand how we can continue to 
build up the economy of other countries 
without destroying our own. We already 
see instances of our textile, hardboard, 
glass and pottery—not to mention our 
oil and even my own district’s tung oil— 
suffering from foreign competition. And 
yet we are told that in the interest of 
keeping the rest of the world happy we 
must sacrifice our own economy. 

And what, I ask you, is happening to 
our financial structure? We are all 
aware of the fact, I am sure, that our 
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national debt has become a colossal bur- 
den. The dread ghost of runaway infla- 
tion threatens our entire economy. The 
purchasing power of the American dollar 
has shrunk over 50 percent in the last 
20 years and the end is not yet in sight. 
Mr. Chairman, in spite of this gar- 
gantuan debt, in spite of the highest 
peacetime taxes being exacted from our 
people in the history of our country, our 
foreign aid has been and is no doubt 
being used to subsidize tax cuts in for- 
eign countries. Yes, while our own na- 
tional debt has been continuing to mount 
higher and higher, our funds have been 
used in some of these foreign countries 
to pay off their own national debts. 
Some of these funds have been used 
for purposes which seem to be too ridic- 
ulous to repeat. We have sent money to 
assist a religious sect in Paraguay. We 
send hot-lipped jazz musicians abroad 
to entertain foreign peoples. We have 
sent dress suits to Grecian undertakers 
and iceboxes to Eskimos, and we are told 
that we have even provided bathing fa- 
cilities for Egyptian camel drivers. 
Mr. Chairman, if my bill is adopted 
all of this boondoggling will cease. 
SUFFICIENT FUNDS AVAILABLE TO CONTINUE 
PROGRAM 2 YEARS 


Mr. Chairman, we will be told, as soon 
as I take my seat, by the proponents of 
this legislation that the adoption of my 
bill would play havoc with our national 
defense and our foreign policy. We have 
been hearing this argument now for 10 
years. In fact, as far back as 1949 when 
we were trying to amend a similar bill 
then under consideration, we were told 
the same thing. At that time, Mr. Chair- 
man, I addressed the House at some 
length in behalf of applying the brakes 
and terminating the bill at the end of 
that fiscal year. Among other things at 
that time I said: 

So my purpose in rising here this morning 
is to raise the storm signal, to call the at- 
tention of the membership of this body again 
to the dangers ahead if we keep embarking 
upon these undertakings * They en- 
danger the solidity, the solvency and the 
future of this country * * * I do not think, 
Mr. Speaker, that we can go on indefinitely 
with this type of program * * * In my 
humble jucgment, the time has come when 
we must stop, look and consider the future 
of this country as well as the future of 
the peoples of other countries * * * I still 
believe that the faith and credit of these 
United States cannot be continuously ex- 
tended without reaching the crashing point. 
We cannot go on like drunken sailors 
spending and spending without some day 
reaching the reckoning point. I am more 
concerned about the loss of this, the greatest 
Republic, from our own unsound financing, 
than I am about the foreign situation, I 
shall, therefore, vote against this bill (for- 
eign aid). 


Mr. Chairman, that was my statement 
and my position on this whole question 
of foreign aid 9 years ago. It is my po- 
sition today. 

I want to now emphasize again what 
I said earlier in my talk. While we are 
talking about authorizing nearly $4 bil- 
lion more here today, it must be 


ever borne in mind that there is really 
$12 billion involved here. As the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. PILCHER] pointed 
out on yesterday you not only have $12,- 
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100,000,000 involved here in both un- 
expended balances and in the pipeline 
but you have $7 billion additional in loan 
authorization for the Export-Import 
Bank. Moreover, we contributed about 
$600 million for the International Bank 
for Reconstruction Development; $35 
million for the International Finance 
Corporation. In addition to that there 
are the enormous funds which we give 
to the United Nations. 

Quoting Mr. PILCHER, a valuable and 
distinguished Member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, “If we did not vote 
them one dime for the next 2 years, this 
program would go on on the same basis 
as it has the last 4 or 5 years.” 

So there you have it, Mr. Chairman. 
If my bill is adopted the administration 
will have in excess of $10 billion with 
which it can orderly wind up this pro- 
gram. Common sense and prudence sug- 
gest that this should be done. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, permit me to 
say to you with all the emphasis I can 
summon that there is a limit beyond 
which we cannot go without destroying 
this last hayen of refuge—America—of 
free men in this world. I want to repeat 
what I haye said to you on the floor of 
this House 50 times or more in the past 
11 years. “The Kremlin masters have 
set out, following the mandate of their 
idol, Lenin himself, to destroy America 
by requiring it to spend itself into bank- 
ruptey; and then to take over in the 
ensuing confusion and chaos that re- 
sults.” Should that unfortunate day 
come, which of these beneficiaries of 
American aid is coming to our assist- 
ance? Who is going to play Santa Claus 
to the United States? 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the House, 
I beseech you to take heed before it is 
too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MAN] has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
with the greatest reluctance to oppose 
an amendment offered by my good 
friend the gentleman from Mississippi. 
He and I served on the distinguished 
Committee on Foreign Affairs during the 
80th Congress. We were both way down 
at the lower end of the committee. We 
both supported the Marshall plan in 
1948 which came out of that committee, 
and which plan started Europe back on 
the road to economic recovery. The 
amendment he has offered today is a 
very well drafted amendment. It is a 
complete bill. I want to tell the com- 
mittee it raises some very, very funda- 
mental issues. If it prevails, there will 
have to be a basic revision of our entire 
foreign policy. This amendment, of 
course, leaves in the military aid, the 
$1,640,000,000. It cuts out practically all 
other economic and technical assistance 
and reduces our defense support funds 
to $387,500,000. Instead of making 
them defense-support funds, he would 
cut them and utilize them solely as di- 
rect-forces funds. That means he ties 
them directly into the military funds. 
The major portions of the bill are scut- 
tled. We now have plans to give aid to 
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63 countries. If the Colmer bill prevails, 
it will only leave us with about 11 coun- 
tries that now receive military aid. He 
uses the words “unless such assistance 
relates directly to the maintenance of 
equipment of the armed forces” and by 
that he means that if we give any wheat 
to any of these countries under this bill 
that wheat must go into bread for their 
armies. If we give any textiles, it must 
go into uniforms for their armed forces. 
If we give any gasoline, it must be gaso- 
line for military automobiles or a mili- 
tary tank or a military jeep, and so 
forth. It is the old concept of direct 
forces aid. It cuts out completely the 
technical assistance program which is 
one of the most popular and effective 
parts of this program. 

In the bill as reported from the com- 
mittee, we have $142 million for techni- 
cal assistance. This program has been 
in operation since 1949. It is a program 
where we supply technical skills and not 
materiel. Out of the $142 million, only 
$8 million is for materiel. The rest is 
in technical skills going into these unde- 
veloped countries all over the world. It 
strikes out the special assistance and also 
the contingency fund. I want to tell the 
Members of the House that if the Colmer 
bill is adopted, we might just as well not 
give any military aid to any country. 
Would we want to put $1,640,000,000 
worth of military aid into these countries 
and then let them collapse without any 
economic aid? We would just be giving 
way to the Reds or the Communists, the 
entire $1,640,000,000 worth of military 
aid. So, if you are going to adopt the 
Colmer bill, you might as well add an 
additional amendment and strike out the 
military part because it will be a waste 
of money and military materiel to pro- 
vide the $1,640,000,000 alone. If we 
adopt the Colmer amendment, we might 
as well write off completely Asia and 
Africa. We might as well wipe out most 
of our bases in Libya and other parts of 
the world. We might just as well elimi- 
nate our bases in Spain and in Turkey 
and pull back into a real fortress 
America. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the Committee 
to vote down the Colmer amendment and 
not to spend too much time on it. Let us 
vote now. The issue is clear. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment before 
the Committee now is the one that is go- 
ing to separate the men from the boys. 
I have heard many Members say they 
favor continued military aid, but oppose 
continued economic aid. This will give 
them an oportunity to make their posi- 
tion clear to the American people, 

If I understand the purpose of this 
amendment—and I think I do, because 
my colleague, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Col MER] conferred with me 
on several occasions prior to offering this 
amendment—it will simply cut out 
foreign aid handouts, and leave in the 
program the little bit of money that is 
doing us any good at all; or perhaps I 
should say, a great amount of money 
that is doing us a little bit of good. 
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His amendment does not cut off 
abruptly, economic aid, because in the 
amendment is language which provides 
that the unexpended and unobligated 
funds presently in the foreign aid till 
will be used to provide for an orderly 
ending of the program. 

Let us see what that means. Accord- 
ing to the minority report of the com- 
mittee: 

It is estimated that as of June 30, 1958, 
there will be a total unexpended balance of 
$5,194,922,000. To this the bill under con- 
sideration adds a new authorization of $2,- 
958,900,000. In addition, the appropriation 
request includes $644,192,500 which was 
authorized last year. This will make a total 
dollar pipeline of $8,798,014,500. There must 
also be added, however, a total of $1, 861,- 
887,000 in unexpended mutual security local 
currencies and Public Law 480 currencies 
administered by mutual security agencies, 


And so on. Those sums, when added 
together, mean $12,129, 307,500 pres- 
ently available for foreign aid, unex- 
pended and unobligated; consisting of 
$8,798,000,000 in dollars and $3,331, 293,- 
000 in local currency. It would appear to 
me that without any new appropriations, 
we could adopt the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CoLMER] and still permit this program to 
continue for quite a number of years on 
the momentum of previous appropria- 
tions. All Mr. COLMER and those who 
support his position are asking of you is 
to take the foot off the gas and let the 
car coast into an orderly and safe stop. 

I am informed by the Library of Con- 
gress that there are 82 nations on this 
earth—recognized as nations. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
a moment ago stated that we are provid- 
ing aid for 63 countries in this bill. That 
means that one nation of 170 million 
people, with a national debt more than 
the combined national debts of every 
country on the face of the earth is sup- 
porting 63 of the 82 nations. Down 
where I come from that just does not 
make sense. We think it is a wholly un- 
reasonable burden to saddle upon our 
people. 

Furthermore, I have never believed, I 
do not believe now, and I do not believe 
I ever will believe that it is right or in 
accordance with the Constitution of the 
United States, which limits the powers 
of this Congress, for Congress to tax the 
American people for the benefit of the 
general public welfare of every other 
country in this world. It is my belief 
that we are here to represent the people 
of the United States and that is our sole 
responsibility under our oath to support 
and defend the Constitution of the 
United States, which was written for 
the people of the United States exclu- 
sively, and not for people of other na- 
tions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] has expired. 

Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, this 
foreign-aid program reminds me of the 
horse Silky Sullivan. It is probably the 
most oversold horse in the history of 
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Congressional deliberation. This year is 
no exception. 

I think that the advocates of this bill 
undid what little good this bill might 
have done by citing as their reason for 
the adoption of this bill that it would 
help us and enable us to lick the reces- 
sion within the borders of the United 
States of America. That will be used by 
the Soviet Union in every country in the 
world as the chief reason why we are 
passing this bill. The advocates of this 
gave the Soviets another chance to prop- 
agandize against us. 

I think this bill would fare better and 
accomplish much more good throughout 
the world if every reference to linking 
this bill with our recession were stricken 
from the record. The argument is a 
hoax and harmful. 

There is another reason why this refer- 
ence to recession ought to be stricken 
from the record. That argument is not 
true. This bill has no connection what- 
soever with the economic situation in the 
United States of America. Any argu- 
ment to the contrary is misinforming the 
people of the country. I have no lesser 
authority for that statement than the 
head of the mutual security program 
himself. He was quoted here before. I 
want to read you a letter he wrote in 
February of this year, just a few weeks 
ago, in answer to some businessmen who 
wrote him a letter asking why they were 
not getting any business in the United 
States of America from the mutual se- 
curity program. Here is the reply that 
Mr. Smith wrote a few weeks ago. He 
said: 

A number of segments of United States 
industry have expressed the opinion that 
since the American taxpayers pay the bill, 
American industry should be given priority 
in procurement. 


Now, listen to this. He said: 

The Mutual Security Act was not intended 
as a support for American domestic industry. 
To make it such, even if only as a byproduct 
of our mutual security program, will not only 
make it more expensive for the American 
taxpayer, but in some measure defeat the 
purpose and objectives of much of the eco- 
nomic aid given in this program. 


In other words, the head of this for- 
eign-aid program says to label this bill 
as a help for our domestic economy 
would defeat the very purpose of the 
mutual security program. So we can 
see that the recession in the United 
States of America and this bill are ab- 
solutely nonrelated. All such refer- 
ences ought to be stricken from the 
Recorp, because it only makes good So- 
viet propaganda and such references are 
not true and mislead the Congress and 
the people of our Nation. This is too 
much to expect of the advocates of this 
giveaway—because with them anything 
goes as long as it serves the grand give- 
away program. 

Let us continue. There are other rea- 
sons why this program should be de- 
feated. It is said that this bill amounts 
to a small amount of money. We hada 
chart here the other day which showed 
a big circle and a little dot, the little 
dot indicating the comparative size of 
the security program. Somebody said it 
amounted to but a half a cup of coffee 
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a day, others said that it amounted toa 
postage stamp, some said an airmail 
stamp. But whatever it is, the fact of 
the matter remains that it amounts to 
$20 per capita for all the people of this 
country. In my own District it amounts 
to $6 million. That $6 million in my Dis- 
trict would build every schoolhouse, 
every library, every courthouse, and evy- 
ery city hall we need, and solve the en- 
tire unemployment problem. It would do 
so in every one of your Districts. The 
amount of money involved is not small. 
It is gigantic and unbelievable. 

Let us go a little further. We have 
been asked to consider the amount other 
countries appropriate in the way of mil- 
itary support. The statement has been 
made that the combined contribution 
of the NATO countries, for instance, has 
been $122 billion since the program 
started. That program is about as thin 
as the soup made from the shadow of a 
pigeon that has been starved to death. 

What is this $122 billion the so-called 
allies contibuted? Take a look at it and 
you will find that approximately $30 bil- 
lion was money spent by the French in 
the Indochina war. Another $20 bil- 
lion was spent by the French in the 
campaigns in Algeria and Tunisia. An- 
other billion dollars the British and 
French spent invading the Suez Canal. 
When you have exhausted the list 
you will find they have contributed 
nothing to mutual security. They just 
contributed their and our money to pro- 
mote colonialism and turn the people 
of those countries against us. 

If someone were to ask me to give a 
short and concise description of the 
foreign-aid program it would be this: It 
is a program where we corrupt the lead- 
ers of nations and turn the people of 
those nations against us. Peru, Leb- 
anon, and Venezuela and their recent 
reception to our Vice President are clas- 
sic examples of what this program does, 
Gentlemen, you can continue this pro- 
gram but not with my vote. And mark 
you another few years of this program 
and our Government officials will be 
stoned out of every country in the world. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Colmer substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been well said, 
here is where we separate the men from 
the boys. If you pass this amendment, 
goodbye Korea, goodbye Formosa, good- 
bye Vietnam, goodbye Turkey, because 
those four resolute nations, poor in sub- 
stance but proud in spirit, every one of 
them, bordering the Reds, will go down 
the drain if you adopt this substitute. 
As has been well said, if you adopt this 
you might as well throw in the military 
aid after it, because the ball game is 
over. 

Now, here is what this does. It pro- 
vides only direct forces support. Our 
chairman has read the words from the 
Colmer amendment. Out of the $835 
million proposed for defense support 
this year, which is going to be cut in 
two by this amendment, $231 million 
is proposed as direct support for 16 
countries. Look on page 366 of the hear- 
ings. Defense support is $135 million 
for projects and $698,600,000 for com- 
modities, agricultural and economic. 
Seventy percent of the defense support 
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goes to the four countries I have named. 
If you cut that in two, there will not 
be enough left for them to keep going. 

Now, remember what defense support 
is. It is support for the economies of 
countries that are willing to raise the 
forces that our military people feel are 
‘necessary in our joint defense, in our 
mutual security, but who simply do not 
have the economic availability to bear 
the support of those forces. That is 
what it is about. We have to help out 
the economies of these countries. 

Now, as the gentleman from Virginia 
IMr. Harpy] said a little bit ago, only 
a small portion of defense support goes 
into direct forces support, as I pointed 
out, $231 million. That is all that would 
be left under this amendment. What 
would happen to the rest of the people 
in these countries? Why, they would 
starve; they would go down the drain, 
because there would be nobody eating 
there but soldiers. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I want to commend 
the gentleman for his statement. As 
far as I can see, there are some people 
here who are not for this program. 
They will get a chance to vote against 
it on final passage, but to my mind to 
kill the program in this fashion, with 
this amendment, would be a very serious 
mistake. 

Mr. VORYS. This is just about like 
striking out the enacting clause. 

Now, as to what is defense support 
and what is economic and what is mili- 
tary, let us take a military road. There 
is one in Vietnam. That matter has 
been referred to. And, there have been 
a lot of mistakes made about building 
roads. But, here is a military road, a 
strategic road, leading from the port 
back into the hinterland, where they 
meet the Viet-Minh. First, it furnishes 
employment. That is economic aid. 
That is defense support right there. 
Building the road furnishes employment. 
Secondly, it is vitally important strategi- 
cally, so it has tremendous military 
value. Third, since the road is there, 
it has a long-range peacetime value and 
helps the development of the country. 
Now, are you going to try to divide that 
road into strips, or maybe put up one- 
third of the road so that it will not reach 
where you want it to go, or are you going 
to say we are going to pitch in and build 
the road, and help support that fighting 
country holding its head up against great 
odds? Our Vice President is being at- 
tacked, our libraries are being attacked 
by Communist-inspired mobs in various 


places over the world. But none of those 


attacks would damage our security as 
this proposal would, on which the Mem- 
bers will vote in a few minutes. When 
it comes to talk about a recession, we 
are told not to talk about the incidental 
economic benefits to our country from 

this, but it is all right to say that be- 
cause of the recession we should not pass 
any of this. Let me point out that if we 
approve this substitute we will have a 
military recession and a moral recession 
that we simply cannot afford. 
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Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
is defeated and I ask for a vote. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MORANO. If the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER] carries— 
and, of course, I hope it will not—will 
we then go back into the House without 
the possibility of further amendments 
being offered; and will we then be able 
to demand the yeas and nays on the 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the amendment 
is approved, as I understand it, we would 
then under the rule go back into the 
House and at that time the gentleman 
could demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MORANO. It would, of course, 
preclude the offering of any further 
amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. MORANO. And we could then 
demand the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
again correct. 

Mr. MORANO. I thank the Chairman. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am one of those who supported 
the original Marshall Plan, which was to 
have been a temporary measure to help 
lift these devastated nations back on 
their feet. Year after year this thing 
has gone on and on and it has leeched 
the taxpayers of this country to the point 
where now it has become a permanent 
fixture upon the economic health of the 
taxpayers. Every year I hear the same 
old cry. When anyone wants to touch 
this program I hear the same old cry, 
that, do this and the world has gone to 
the eternal bow-wows and you will lose 
everything and you might as well go 
jump in the river. I have heard that 
song so often from my good friend from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys] over the years—and 
he is a wonderful advocate; he is so 
sincere and believes in what he is talk- 
ing about. And yet we get the same old 
song from him every year. 

Last year we cut $1 billion from this 
program, and we were told that we were 
going to the eternal how-wows. Yet we 
are still here. 

Of course, when we send our emis- 
saries abroad and they get rocks thrown 
at them by our friends whom we have 
purchased with all this money; when we 
send our books down there to help to 
educate them and bring them up in the 
world, and they burn down the libraries, 
what can we say? Those are the friends 
that we seem to have made with this 
economic aid. 

Mr. Chairman, let us be sensible about 
this. The fact is, and nobody denies it, 
that there is more money in the pipeline 
for economic aid than could be used in 
the next 12 months. We will have an- 
other bill up here. Why do we not just 
try to do a little something for our own 
people and relieve their burden for a 
little while—just for 1 year? You might 
call it an experiment. Let us see if every- 
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thing is going to the bow-wows. They 
still have enough in the pipeline to run 
them for several more years, 

Mr. Chairman, I favor the amendment. 
I never thought much of this idea of 
economic aid and of sending our emis- 
saries and all their help, their clerks and 
bureaucrats, all over the world. I sup- 
pose there is not a country in the world 
outside of the Iron Curtain into which we 
have not sent our emissaries and to which 
we are not giving economic aid. And yet 
we are having incidents now with those 
people we have been supporting for years, 
of our emissaries being insulted and of 
our people having dire threats made 
against them. Let us try a little experi- 
ment and see. How about having a little 
courage? Are we continually going to be 
on the run? Are we continually going 
to have to bribe the whole world to avoid 
communism? A little courage, a little 
show of courage, and we are going to 
stand up and we are not going to bribe 
everybody in the world every year as a 
permanent proposition. It might do a 
little good in this situation. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from 
Mississippi had offered an amendment 
to strike out all of the military aid, I 
would have found it much more difficult 
to oppose than I do the amendment to 
strike out all of the economic assistance. 
I say that because giving military aid to 
these countries who do not have anyone 
in them who has a full stomach is like 
trying to build a house on quicksand 
without any foundation. I submit to 


you that the Russians have found this 


out the hard way, because they gave an 
inordinate amount of military equipment 
to the Egyptians, the majority of whom 
have never had a square meal in their 
lives, When the Israelis attacked Egypt, 
the Egyptians threw down their arms in 
the Sinai Desert and left as fast as they 
could go because they did not have any- 
thing to fight for. 

I supported the cut of a billion dollars 
last year. I supported every cut that 
was made in the bill this year with one 
small $8 million exception. But I do 
believe that, if we try to give military 
equipment to these people who do not 
have the economic structure to sustain 
an army to use the equipment, we are 
being more than penny wise and pound 
foolish, and I speak from some little 
experience and firsthand observation. 

I say to you that the economic part of 
this program is by far the most impor- 
tant. I am talking now as a strict ma- 
terialist. I am talking now as one who 
is interested first in the defenses of the 
United States of America. But we have 
a habit of holding ourselves up to other 
nations of the world in some sense as 
being morally superior. I wonder when 
we do that if we ever stop to think that 
on this floor you can pass a bill for $40 
billion to build weapons to destroy hu- 
manity and you hardly get an afternoon 
of debate, yet we come in here with a 
measly $150 million—and it is measly in 
comparison with $40 billion—to try to 
give the technical know-how to these 
leaders to help get their citizens into the 
20th century, and you hear remarks that 
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would make you think that the whole 
future of the United States depended 
upon this $150 million. Well, maybe it 
does. It could be that it does. But, if 
it depends on it, it depends on its staying 
in the bill and not being knocked out of 
the bill. 

At the risk of being repetitious, I again 
say to you that if you have to choose be- 
tween economic assistance and putting 
arms into these underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world where they have no use 
for them and cannot use them, and 
where if a showdown comes they will 
probably be captured by our enemies, 
then you had better choose the economic 
assistance and forget about the armies. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the commit- 
tee should be cognizant of the parlia- 
mentary situation in which we find 
ourselves. I would make this a parlia- 
mentary request for a ruling from the 
Chair but I understand the Chair is not 
able to rule as to what may happen 
when we go back into the House. 

I am certainly very sympathetic with 
the purposes behind the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi, 
but I think the committee should realize 
this: If this amendment prevails in the 
Committee of the Whole we then go 
back into the House. Presumably there 
will be a record vote on it. If it should 
then be defeated on a record vote, we 
would then in the Housse proceed with 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill, and there would be no other 
chance to vote on anything other than 
the bill as it originally came out of the 
committee. There would be no further 
chance to vote on any amendment to 
the bill at all. 

I thought the Committee should have 
the benefit of that information. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
for the purpose of finding out how many 
Members want to speak on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like a couple of minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Colmer amendment, and all amend- 
ments thereto, close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania desire time under the 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. MORGAN. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. WiccLEswortH] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hold in my hand a statement 
recently made by the Secretary of State. 
I want to read 2 paragraphs from that 
statement at this time. I quote: 

The giveaway so often complained of would 
have occurred if we had not had this program 
or if we should slacken it now. Without a 
mutual security program we would indeed 
have given away half of Europe to chaos or 
communism. We would have given away 
Greece and Turkey and the eastern Mediter- 


ranean to Soviet control. We would have 
given away Iran, and Russian access to the 
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Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean—and the 
economic strength of Europe which depends 
heavily on Middle Eastern oil. We would 
have given away Korea, and the Republic of 
China and Vietnam—and in all likelihood 
the rest of southeast Asia. The giveaway 
would reach or come dangerously close to 
Pakistan and India—the great Asian subcon- 
tinent with a fifth of the entire human race. 

If we now weaken in our determination 
and slacken in our pace, we will indeed give 
away to communism in the next few years 
the control of a dozen or more nations with 
enough people and resources to change the 
balance of power irretrievably against us. 
We would indeed give away bases and allied 
forces essential to our own strategic defense 
system. We would indeed give away the 
access which we and other free nations have 
to resources essential to our own industry 
and to trade essential to our own welfare and 
prosperity, 


Mr. Chairman, as far as I am con- 
cerned I agree with the position taken 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

I hope the substitute amendment will 
be voted down. 

In my judgment, the adoption of this 
amendment would be equivalent to run- 
ning up the white flag in the cold war in 
which we are now engaged for the preser- 
vation of America and the Free World. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment. of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. COLMER]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. FULTON), there 
were—ayes 59, noes 102. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, the discussion earlier to day with 
respect to the proposal of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER] and the 
overwhelming rejection of his sugges- 
tion, underscores several basic issues in- 
volved in the mutual security program, 
Just how important is economic aid in a 
sound program? Is it true, as has been 
charged, that a continuation of this 
program will bankrupt us, or adversely 
affect our own economy? 

Perhaps we should not jump to hasty 
conclusions about such issues. None- 
theless it seems obvious that economic 
aid performs several invaluable func- 
tions. It is vital in supporting and 
buttressing the economies of certain 
countries which are receiving military 
aid. It helps to expand and strengthen 
so-called underdeveloped countries and 
thus strengthens their position in the 
family of nations. The defeat of Mr. 
Cotmer’s proposal, it seems to me, 
indicates a general realization that 
economic aid performs a real service— 
perhaps even more significant than 
straight military assistance, 

In defense of his proposal, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER] 
asked how long this country could keep 
up a mutual security program without 
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destroying our own economy. He sug- 
gested that continued aid might lead us 
to face bankruptcy ourselves, 

The answer to this question is obvious. 
The United States, if need be, can sup- 
port a mutual security program indefi- 
nitely with no undue danger to our own 
economy. It has been extended now 
for a decade because an undeniable 
need for such aid has continued. Un- 
questionably this country has the ca- 
pacity to defend itself and its allies by 
continuing to support a program of this 
scope. 

In a contest such as that in which we 
are now engaged, our future strength 
may depend on the rejection of short- 
sighted appeals to “experiment” with 
drastic curtailment, or discontinuation 
of policies which have proven their 
merit. If there must some time be a 
day of reckoning, we must not weaken 
ourselves unnecessarily. 

The mutual security program has won 
a well-deserved place in our arsenal. 
That it may seem a permanent fixture, 
as the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmitH] has pointed out, need not be 
reason for despair. Just as the air- 
plane, for the moment at least, is a per- 
manent fixture in our military defense, 
so too the mutual security program to- 
day is a keystone of our country’s 
strength. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 2. The first section of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“This act is divided into chapters and titles, 
according to the following table of contents: 

“TABLE OF CONTENTS 
“Chapter I—Military Assistance. 
“Chapter Il—Economic Assistance. 
“Title I—Defense Support, 
“Title II—Development Loan Fund. 
“Title II— Technical Cooperation. 
“Title [V—Other Programs. 
“Chapter III—Speclal Assistance and Contin- 
gency Fund. 
“Chapter IV—General and Administrative 
Provisions.” 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I offer an- 
amendment which is at the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bow: On page 2, 
preceding line 1, insert the following: 

“Src. 3. The second section of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which 
expresses a statement of policy, is amended 
by the addition of the following paragraph 
at the end of the statement: 

„(d) It is the sense of the Congress that 
to achieve these aims the President should 
forthwith, as provided for by article XVII 
of the Status of Forces Agreement, signed 
at London, June 19, 1951, address to the 
North Atlantic Council a request for revision 
of article VII of such agreement for the pur- 
pose of eliminating or modifying article VII 
so that the United States may exercise ex- 
clusive criminal jurisdiction over American 
military personnel stationed within the 
boundaries of parties to the treaty; (2) that 
the President should take similar action with 
regard to all other treaties or international 
agreements to which the United States is a 
party and which give criminal jurisdiction 
over our Armed Forces to foreign govern- 
ments which are parties thereto; (3) that 
failure of such negotiations to obtain exclu- 
sive jurisdiction for the United States should 
be grounds for the denunciation of or with- 
drawal from such treaties and international 
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agreements as provided for by article XIX 
of the Status of Forces Agreement and sim- 
ilar provisions in other agreements.’ ” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] is recognized in 
support of his amendment. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I know that 
to my colleagues it is not unusual to hear 
me again on the question of the status 
of our forces abroad. This question we 
have discussed many times. American 
troops sent abroad where our country 
has given to a foreign nation the crim- 
inal jurisdiction over these men. 

At the outset, let me say again I am 
not so much concerned about those who 
may be guilty as I am of those who may 
be innocent and then subjected to the 
laws of a foreign nation, which do not 
have the safeguards and provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
to which I believe our Armed Forces are 
entitled. 

This has gone on for some time. Last 
year on this same bill, on this same 

amendment, the amendment lost by a 
tie vote in the Committee. I submit it 
again, because on a tie vote I think we 
are entitled to determine whether or not 
in this last year conditions have changed 
so in the world and as far as the United 
States of America is concerned. That 
we should review it again, and determine 
that American troops are entitled to the 
constitutional protection which they 
should be given. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the situation? 
In the last few days in Tripoli, through 
riots, the library of the USIA was burned. 
In Beirut a library has been burned. In 
Algeria, on the ticker today another li- 
brary was burned. 

I saw this on the ticker today, as far 
as Vice President Nrxon is concerned: 

Today's incident occurred just as the 
Nixon caravan of Cadillacs swept from the 
broad four-lane highway leading from the 
airport into the narrow streets of the city 
limits. 

A mob of about 150 hoodlums closed in on 
the cars, shaking their fists and waving 
signs saying “go home, Yankee dog.” 

The mob spat upon the cars and ripped 
American flags from both the cars in which 
the Nixons were riding. 

The Venezuelan flag also was torn from 
Nrxon’s car by the mob which was throwing 
eggs, tomatoes, and rocks. 

Because of the incident, the official cara- 
van proceeded directly to the United States 
Embassy residence, omitting a scheduled 
stop at the National Pantheon where Nixon 
had been scheduled to place a wreath on 
the tomb of South American Liberator Si- 
mon Bolivar. 


Mr. Chairman, how long are we going 
to submit American troops abroad, 
GTI's, men without the flag of the Vice 
President of the United States, to suffer 
such treatment? 

What sort of treatment do you think 
our boys are going to receive? These 
boys are sent there against their will, 
drafted and sent where they must go or 
defy the orders of the United States. I 
say to you that we should give them all 
the protection possible, because we have 
seen throughout the world, situations 
growing constantly which will put these 
boys in jeopardy if they are to be tried 
where they do not have constitutional 
protection. 
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I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
in the past been retreating from Russia 
in our thinking. It seems to me it is 
about time we go forward under America, 
that we begin to be Americans and ac- 
cept the principles upon which this 
great Nation was founded, cease going 
backward in defense. Let us go for- 
ward with the positive position that 
America is the greatest country in the 
world, that we will protect our own 
wherever they may be. 

I hope this amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we had the Girard case 
with us last year. This whole matter 
went before the Supreme Court and was 
debated in Congress. I had hoped we 
had learned a lesson that we would not 
need to learn again. 

We learned that an American soldier 
had no constitutional right to an Amer- 
ican trial by jury. We learned that the 
status of forces agreements give an 
American soldier more rights abroad 
than he would have under international 
law. 

The status of forces agreements, you 
will remember—although perhaps you 
may have forgotten it, because I think it 
has become a dead issue—the status of 
forces agreements provide that an 
American serviceman on duty abroad 
shall have a trial by American courts, 
and that an American soldier when he is 
on leave shall have a trial by American 
courts if an American is involved or 
American property is involved. They do 
provide that preferment shall be given 
to the local court for crimes committed 
by an American serviceman when on 
leave or off duty. 

Where a serviceman is on leave, for 
instance from Germany and goes down 
to Italy and gets into a fight, the Italian 
courts, of course, want to try him. Re- 
member what we went over so often last 
year, remember how it would be in your 
community if foreign soldiers—and there 
are thousands of them in this country 
for training—came into your community 
and stole an automobile or committed a 
crime; remember how you would feel if 
you were notified that this man was to 
go back overseas for trial. That is the 
situation we face all over the world. 
These other countries are just as proud 
as we are, not any prouder, about the 
rights of their citizens and the jurisdic- 
tion of their courts. Our Supreme 
Court has held that under international 
law a nation has the right to demand 
trial in its own courts of every offense 
within its borders. Therefore, when we 
make these status of forces arrange- 
ments, we secure more protection for 
our men than they would have under 
international law. 


` I hope we will vote down this amend- ` 
ment which has little place in this bill, 


and will proceed to perfect this bill and 
drive on to passage. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. BRAY. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that the Supreme 
Court held that Girard had no right to 
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a jury trial? I think what the Supreme 
Court held was that the United States 
specifically waived the right of Girard 
to have a jury trial. 

Mr. VORYS. Well, what the Court 
held was that he had no constitutional 
right to, I said jury trial, but meant he 
had no constitutional right to an Amer- 
ican trial. If you have such a right un- 
der the American Constitution, then no- 
body else can waive it for you. I think 
that is what the Supreme Court held. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the Su- 
preme Court did not say that he was not 
on official duty for the United States 
Government. It said that our Govern- 
ment had, according to the Status of 
Forces Treaty, yielded away his rights. 

Mr. VORYS. The question was 
whether he was acting in line of duty at 
the moment, and if Girard had a consti- 
tutional right to an American trial, no- 
body could have waived it for him. I 
think you all remember this case well 
enough to remember that we disposed of 
this constitutional question, and we 
found out that these treaties give our 


-men additional rights. 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, might I say that the 
Americans abroad, those in the Armed 
Forces, are to be complimented, because 
over two-thirds of the cases that come 
up are traffic cases, which leaves a small 
minority that are anything of even a 
slightly serious nature. For example, in 
the typical year 1956, 14,394 cases of 
United States servicemen abroad subject 
to foregin jurisdiction, only 4,437 cases 
were tried in foreign courts, and 
jail was imposed in only 108 cases. On 
an average, foreign countries have 
waived jurisdiction in 73 percent of all 
cases. In Japan, where the Girard case 
occurred, Japan has waived in 97 per- 
cent of the cases. Of 32,000 American 
military personnel charged with off-duty 
offenses in a 3-year period, only 305 were 
sent to jail, and only 12 were given terms 
over 5 years. We in Congress all want 
to give every possible protection to our 
United States servicemen abroad, and 
we on our committee watch closely to 
guard their interests. I have personally 
asked for and obtained a written report 
on the individual visits to each of our 
United States servicemen in foreign jails 
by United States Government officials, 
and have had it placed in our committee 
hearing records. 

Might I ask the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Bow] if he can cite to the House 
one instance where a United States serv- 
iceman abroad has received other than 
justice in the foreign courts in the trial 
of a case? If he has those instances, I 
would like to have those instances out- 
lined to us. 

Mr. BOW. I will be glad to answer 
if the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. BOW. ‘There was the case of a 
soldier named Jordan who was tried in 
Great Britain and sentenced to be hung. 
After word came out that he was sen- 
tenced to be hung, a doctor, who had 
taken care of the deceased, came for- 
ward and brought out the fact that the 
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man had died of pneumonia and had not 
been killed by Jordan. Jordan was 
later given a review, but everybody knew 
he was convicted and sentenced, and 
had it not been for the doctor, who had 
taken care of the deceased, coming to 
the front, the boy might have been hung. 

Mr. FULTON. That was justice given 
to him by the British courts, and the 
action to reverse the verdict was one 
taken voluntarily by the Crown officer 
to protect the rights of the Ameri- 
can soldier. So, the American soldier, 
where there was a trial miscarriage of 
justice, was promptly given full justice 
by the British courts. And, I would 
compliment the British, that case 
turned out beautifully. 

Mr. BOW. It would not have turned 
out beautifully if the doctor, who took 
care of the deceased, had not come for- 
ward; and, if he had remained silent, 
the boy would have been executed. 

Mr. FULTON. But that is no defect 
of the British law. It is the same 
danger that every United States citizen 
faces in any United States court pro- 
ceeding where there is a witness who is 
not known or available at the time. 
But, under British court rules, when 
the British prosecuting officials found 
that there had been a material witness 
turned up, that there was contradictory 
testimony, their own Crown officer went 
into court on petition, and asked for a 
reversal of the verdict, and setting aside 
of the complete sentence, and it was 
promptly granted, and our United States 
soldier went free. 

I remember another case. There was 
a young man in France given a trafic 
ticket for allegedly pushing a man off a 
bicycle, and fined $36 on a hearsay 
statement, which is the only case Secre- 
tary of the Army Brucker even called to 
the attention of the committees of Con- 
gress where any of our United States 
Government officials felt there might 
have been a miscarriage of justice. 
There was a case involying $36, and it 
was adjusted satisfactorily. And, I 
have looked these cases over, and I can- 
not find any miscarriage of justice, that 
our United States military services, or 
the Department of State, or the De- 
partment of Justice recognizes. 

Mr. BOW. I am afraid the gentleman 
missed a good many of them. And, 
there is also this fact. There are a great 
many of these agreements that we do 
not know about. You may 
know, but other Americans cannot find 
out the countries that have these agree- 
ments and what is contained in the 
agreements. 

Mr. FULTON. All of us on the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs—and some of 
us are servicemen—want to see that 
there is no person in our United States 
service on foreign soil who is not given 
adequate and every possible protection. 
As a matter of fact, it had been my re- 
quest and that of others on our com- 
mittee that the United States always 
have an officer present to advise the ac- 
cused United States serviceman, an of- 
ficer of legal background, who was fa- 
miliar with the laws of the specific 
country. But it must be remembered 
this, that many of these agreements are 
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secret, because they are tied to our 
United States Armed Forces base agree- 
ments in those particular countries. Do 
we want to have to pull our troops out 
of those countries and leave the security 
of this country open simply because a 
charge is made that there are some 
agreements not divulged under which 
local jurisdiction is acknowledged for off 
duty officers? And there has not been 
one substantiated case given to our 
House Foreign Affairs Committee yet, 
where there has been an injustice vis- 
ited upon a United States serviceman 
abroad. Give it to us, document it, and 
we will change it, but until you do, you 
should not give us these indefinite state- 
ments. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SCHERER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FuLTON] asked for a 
single instance of an American who had 
been treated unjustly in a foreign coun- 
try when he was on trial. That is not 
the issue that is involved. The issue is 
that the man is deprived of his consti- 
tutional rights to a trial, his rights guar- 
anteed by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
United States serviceman is given pro- 
tection for his rights under the best 
status of forces agreement terms that 
our United States officials can work out 
with each foreign country where our 
troops are stationed. No one disputes 
that. The gentleman must remember 
that the United States serviceman is a 
serviceman when he is on duty on the 
base to carry out those duties for which 
he was sent to that country, and he is 
adequately protected at that time, and 
is under United States military jurisdic- 
tion. When he is off duty, away from 
his place of duty, or when the very juris- 
diction is in question, is when the ques- 
tion of local jurisdiction becomes para- 
mount. Our problem is this. If there 
is any injustice visited upon a United 
States serviceman serving abroad, tell us 
about it and we will follow it through on 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, put 
special impartial investigators on it, as 
we have followed every one of these al- 
legations in each individual case, over 
the years. I challenge anyone in this 
House to give us such an instance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. FUL- 
TON] has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Bow) there 
were—ayes 61, noes 89. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CHAPTER I-—MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
Military assistance 

Sec. 101. Subsection (a) of section 103 of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
which relates to military assistance, is 
amended by out “1958” and 
“$1,600,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1959” and “$1,640,000,000”, respectively. 
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Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, BENTLEY on 
page 2, lines 6 and 7, strike out the figure 
“$1,640,000,000" and substitute the figure 
“$1,300,000,000.” 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment reduces the figure for mili- 
tary assistance from $1,640,000,009 to 
$1,300,000,000, a reduction of $340 mil- 
lion. The Administration requested an 
authorization for this purpose of $1,800,- 
000,000. The committee reduced that 
figure by approximately $160 million to 
the present figure of $1,640,000,000. My 
amendment would reduce it further to 
$1,300,000,000, a total reduction over the 
authorization request of half a billion 
dollars. 

I should like to call the attention cf 
the committee to the table on page 9 
of the committee report, in which it is 
shown that for fiscal 1958 the Congress 
finally appropriated for this purpose the 
sum of $1,340,000,000. In other words, if 
my amendment prevailed we would have 
reduced last year’s appropriation for 
military assistance no more than $40 
million, 

I ask the committee next to turn to the 
map on page 17 of the committee report 
for the purpose of finding out what coun- 
tries receive assistance under this par- 
ticular program of military assistance for 
fiscal 1959. There is unfortunately no 
list of the countries in the committee re- 
port, but those who want to give them- 
selves a little geography test can look on 
this map on page 17 and find out pretty 
much what the countries are. 

Starting from left to right across, we 
have first of all the countries of Latin 
America. ‘There is Chile, there is Uru- 
guay, there is Brazil, there is Peru—we 
have heard about Peru recently—there 
is Ecuador, there is Colombia, there is 
Guatemala, there is Nicaragua, there is 
Honduras, there is Haiti, there is the 
Dominican Republic—we have heard 
about that recently—there is Cuba— 
that has been in the news somewhat 
recently, too. 

Then we proceed to Western Europe 
and find the NATO countries: Norway, 
the United Kingdom, Germany, Den- 
mark, the Benelux countries, Spain, 
Portugal, France, Italy, Greece, and 
Turkey. In Africa there are Libya and 
Ethiopia. Going on to the Middle East, 
there is Lebanon—we have heard about 
Lebanon recently. I am sure everyone 
figures Saudi Arabia’s Government is so 
impoverished that it needs military as- 
sistance. There is Jordan, there is Iraq, 
there is Iran, there is Pakistan, and 
there are the countries of Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos. I am sure Laos is going 
to be discussed on this floor before this 
bill is finished. There are the Philippine 
Islands, there is Formosa, there is South 
Korea, and, finally, there is Japan. 

A lot of people have stated that this 
military assistance is important because 
of the deterrent which these countries 
furnish by virtue of our military assist- 
ance to Communist aggression. I want 


to point that out in this respect, that 


even according to the administration the 
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principal deterrent to. Communist ag- 
gression is not the military assistance 
program, Mr. Chairman; it is the re- 
taliatory striking force that we have in 
the Strategic Air Command and in our 
ballistic missiles and other programs of 
that nature. That is according to ad- 
ministration statements. In other words, 
if we cut out every single bit of the mili- 
tary assistance program, which I am not 
proposing for the moment, we would still 
have the principal deterrent to Com- 
munist aggression present in our own 
Armed Forces. 

I want to make one more point, and 
that is that on page 6—and I quoted this 
remark yesterday—of the committee re- 
port the statement is made by the com- 
mittee itself that a restriction on the 
funds available should lead to greater 
austerity in the types of assistance ren- 
dered to such countries and the limita- 
tion of expenditures to items of higher 
priority than has sometimes been the 
case in the past. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that if fur- 
ther restrictions on the funds can lead 
to greater austerity in this program and 
can lead to placing expenditures where 
they properly belong, on a higher pri- 
ority basis, then I think the amendment 
is justified and I hope it prevails. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman’s amendment reduces the 
military-assistance program from $1,- 
640,000,000 to $1,300,000,000. This is 
really a reduction under the executive 
request of $500 million because the ex- 
ecutive request was for $1,800,000,000. 
Then the gentleman quoted figures to 
show that the amount is the same as 
was appropriated in the fiscal year 1958, 
which is $1,340,000,000. But, the gentle- 
man did not point out that in last 
year’s bill we had money reappropri- 
ated to the extent of $538,800,000 mak- 
ing the total amount appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1958 for military as- 
sistance $1,878,800,000. The money au- 
thorized under this military assistance 
program is for the security of the United 
States and of the free world. The com- 
mittee considered this question country 
by country. We went into it very thor- 
oughly. We were of the opinion that 
the military assistance could not be re- 
duced more than $160 million without 
doing definite damage to the program. 
Here are some of the things that this 
money moving through the pipelines for 
the fiscal year 1959 will accomplish. 
We have large military forces in Korea. 
Of course, a good deal of this money 
goes to Korea. Much of the South Ko- 
rean equipment is beginning to wear 
out. Funds are necessary to help mod- 
ernize and maintain the Korean army. 
Our military-aid program provides the 
necessary weapons for nations right on 
the border of the Communist bloc—such 
nations as Turkey, Vietnam and Taiwan. 
‘The pipeline has been reduced each year 
and we cannot further reduce the mil- 
itary-assistance program without slow- 
ing down movement of military equip- 
ment to these people who need it now. 
Last year the military pipeline was re- 
cuced over $800 million. An important 
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part of the $1,640,000,000 goes to our 
NATO friends. We are now in the 
process of modernizing the NATO mil- 
itary structure. We are adding nuclear 
missile weapons to equip the NATO mil- 
itary forces. Of course, if this program 
is reduced $340 million more, it is going 
to interfere with the modernization of 
NATO. The funds in this military-as- 
sistance program provides us with 
4,750,000 soldiers, 32,000 aircraft and 
2,500 naval vessels. This is a good in- 
vestment. I ask the committee to sup- 
port the $1,640,000,000 figure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. BENTLEY) there 
were—ayes 41, noes 73. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WirHRow: On 
page 2, line 7, add the following new section: 

“There is hereby authorized and directed 
the transfer of such ships, arms, and supplies 
as may be necessary to provide adequate and 
comprehensive submarine patrols in the 
Caribbean areas embraced by bi-lateral agree- 
ments between the United States and the Re- 
publics of Dominican Republic, Haiti, and 
Cuba in furtherance of military assistance 
agreements, but not limited to such agree- 
ments, in the following fashion: ‘For the 
Dominican Republic, $3,100,000 in addition 
to sums otherwise authorized herein to be 
used for the acquisition and repair of de- 
stroyer escort type vessels, and patrol boats, 
surplus to the immediate needs of the United 
States Navy, and for such additional naval 
equipment and supplies as may be requested. 
For Haiti and Cuba, when the Secretary of 
State is satisfied as to the stability of those 
governments, an additional amount of $3,- 
000,000 for the acquisition and repair of 
naval ships, arms, and supplies deemed most 
suitable by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for sub- 
marine patrol missions as referred to in this 
section.’ 

“Change the section numbers and refer- 
ence in the bill to conform to the above.” 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania reserves a point of 
order against the amendment. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WItTHROW] is recognized in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, we 
are about to vote on another foreign aid 
bill. I believe that we all realize that 
there has been a vast amount of waste 
in this program. This seems to me to be 
inexcusable while millions of Americans 
are standing in the unemployment lines 
in my district and throughout the United 
States. 

I am introducing this amendment 
which in reality would earmark $3,100,- 
000 in funds for the Dominican Republic 
to enable them to acquire an escort de- 
stroyer and in addition would provide $3 
million for Haiti and Cuba when their 
Governments show that they are capable 
and willing to keep up the Navy equip- 
ment. This amendment would not nec- 
essarily increase the total amount allo- 
cated to the Caribbean and Latin 
Americas. 
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I believe that we are placing entirely 
too little emphasis on the value of the 
three Caribbean islands, Haiti, Cuba, and 
the Dominican Republic. 

The Latin Americas, and particularly 
the Dominican Republic, have an excep- 
tional record for supporting the United 
States in past emergencies and in the 
United Nations itself. In fact, the Rus- 
sians are very aggravated about it and 
often refer to it in the United Nations. 
I believe the Reds call the American Re- 
publics the “vassals” of the United 
States. On reason Russia deplores them 
is because when Pearl Harbor was 
attacked, six Republics of Central Amer- 
ica and the three island Republics, the 
Dominican Republic, Cuba, and Haiti, 
promptly declared war. Others followed 
suit in a limited degree, but Chile and 
Argentina, for example, allowed Axis 
spies to carry on activities without re- 
straint. I suppose there are those who 
would come up with a dozen good reasons 
why so many American Republics de- 
clined to go to war, but the fact is that 
they did not, and their records today in 
the United Nations are not any better. 

I had the American Republics record 
traced by the Library of Congress and, 
therefore, I speak about these things just 
as accurately as I am able to do. The 
support of these Republics is invaluable. 
Therefore, let us do business with them 
on a basis which also helps us. Let us 
not simply give them military missions, 
let us standardize their equipment, and 
let us make it plain that to have a friend 
in this cold war money program, they 
have to be one in the United Nations and 
wherever they are needed. Let the Rus- 
sians howl. Let the do-gooders in this 
hemisphere howl, but within 2 years we 
shall be on the most firm cold war pro- 
gram you ever saw and it will be effective. 
Is there any doubt in anyone’s mind that 
this mutual security is anything but an 
effort to win friends in any way possible, 
Of course there is not. : 

When the United Nations was estab- 
lished, the Latin American nations rep- 
resented 20 of the 50 votes. Today they 
have 20 votes out of 81. Remember, 
please, that the United Nations is the 
world accepted way to settle difference 
and get to any peace if there is to be 
one. Therefore, what takes place there 
is vital. 

Military assistance seryes us all and 
serves us well. We have an Inter- 
American Defense Board, of which the 
Chairman is the former marine General 
Shepard. This Board plans the hemi- 
spheric defense and through this the 
United States undertakes to give assist- 
ance to certain Latin American coun- 
tries, which have as their missions the 
protection of sea lanes, communication 
lines, and the defense of strategic areas 
against sea and air attacks. So far, 12 
Latin American nations have approved 
defense assistance agreements with the 
United States. They are Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Peru, and Uruguay. The 
purpose of this is, of course, to avoid the 
necessity of diverting large numbers of 
troops to the area as we had to do in 
World War II. 
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Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
new my point of order against the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
is not germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man care to be heard on the point of 
order? 

Mr.MORGAN. No. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
alize there is some question of the ger- 
maneness of the amendment and in all 
probability it is not germane. I certainly 
concede the point of order. However, 
I have a preferential motion at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Boccs). The 
Chair must first rule on the point of 
order. 

The amendment is obviously not ger- 
mane. It comes within the exclusive 
purview of the Committee on Armed 
Services. Without elaboration the Chair 
will sustain the point of order. 

The Clerk will report the preferential 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WirHrow moves to strike out the en- 
acting clause. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, I 
have not had an opportunity to speak 
on this particular portion of the meas- 
ure, and with my apologies I have offered 
this motion so as to obtain 5 more 
minutes. 

I am not alone in my desires to effect 
something concrete in the matter of as- 
sistance to friendly allies and to meet 
the submarine question. One of those 
who agrees with me on this is John R. 
Holden, the national legislative director 
of AMVETS. In discussing this amend- 
ment with him, he elected to write me 
formally in the matter. I quote: 

AMVETS have repeatedly advocated and 
supported a strong mutual-security program 
between the United States and other na- 
tions of the free world. Military assistance, 
of course, is an integral part of this pro- 
gram. We note with approval your intention 
to offer an amendment to the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1958 that will provide an addi- 
tional $3,100,000 in military aid to non-Com- 
munist nations of Latin America. The men- 
ace to United States security presented by 
the increasing evidence of Russian subma- 
rines in waters off the Americas makes it 
necessary that friendly, stable, non-Commu- 
nist governments in Latin America, such as 
the Dominican Republic and others, be 
equipped to assist us in meeting and con- 
taining this menace. Your proposed amend- 
ment, in our opinion, will help to accom- 
plish this vital purpose. 


I am happy to have the expression 
from such an aggressive and farsighted 
organization as AMVETS. 

Ialso quote Rear Admiral Rittenhouse, 
United States Navy, Director of the For- 
eign Military Assistance Division, Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations, in a 
letter to me dated April 10, 1958, and I 
quote: 

Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic 


are of importance to the United States for 
many reasons, and particularly from a naval 
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point of view are important because of the 
strategic location of these islands. We de- 
sire to assist their navies as much as possible 
within the limited funds available. 


Please remember that in late January 
a reliable report was published that a 
number of Russian submarines had been 
sighted operating off our east coast. 
Available reports indicate the Russians 
have in the neighborhood of 500 sub- 
marines. They undoubtedly are operat- 
ing on tactical missions just as our mil- 
itary forces do. Germany began World 
War II with approximately 50 subma- 
rines and within a short time had sunk 
more than 400 ships in the Caribbean 
alone. Puerto Rico reached a point of 
near starvation. I should like to know if 
these Russians were, as reported, taking 
radar sightings on American cities as 
their objective as a war game. If they 
were, then the menace to the United 
States is more alarming than we could 
ever imagine. 

Let us vote military assistance to those 
who can help us do the job, and those 
who have helped us in the United Na- 
tions and in previous crisis. Those who 
stand with us in our efforts at peace, and 
with us if we go to war. These are the 
people for whom there is indeed mutual 
security. 

American citizens are today support- 
ing a mothballed Navy fleet of 126 de- 
stroyers each costing $7,150 per year to 
maintain, 169 destroyer escorts each 
costing $6,150 per year to maintain, 74 
patrol craft each costing $3,000 per year 
to maintain. Most of these ships need to 
be modernized in order to be of value to 
the United States Navy. Would it not 
be far more beneficial to have some of 
these ships keeping track of Soviet sub- 
marines, manned by crews of countries 
we know to be anti-Russian by their past 
performances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Win: Strike 
out of the bill chapter I, line 1, page 2, the 
following: section 101 and section 102 on 
line 10 relating to procurement programs re- 
lating to military assistance down to and 
including line 19 on page 2. 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have only read down to line 9 on page 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have read 
through line 7, page 2, to be exact. 

Mr. MORGAN. The _ gentleman’s 
amendment carries on to line 19 on 
page 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 
Does the gentleman make a point of 
order? 

Mr. MORGAN. I make the point of 
order that the section has not been read 
yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the point 
of order is well taken. Does the gentle- 
man from Minnesota care to reoffer his 
amendment to strike section 102, which 
is half of his amendment? 

Mr. WIER. I will wait until the two 
sections have been read. 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the regular 
order, the gentleman must make an elec- 
tion now. 

Mr. WIER. I will choose to take the 
first step. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wier: Strike 
out of the bill chapter I, line 1, page 2, the 
following: section 101. 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
desire to cut necessary military assist- 
ahce in the countries of the world where 
military assistance is needed; neither do 
I desire to remove from those countries 
aid where the administration feels that 
military assistance is of value. But, I 
do take this first step here to remove 
from the mutual aid bill all military, 
and the first step, of course, is section 101. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this because I was 
here in 1949 when the Marshall plan 
became a very necessary and needed pro- 
gram. When the Marshall plan was in 
vogue then, as one of our means of com- 
bating Communist infiltration, and the 
desperation we found existing in the 
Middle East, European, and Far East 
countries, I was very happy and very 
pleased to be able to support the mutual 
aid program then, as it was then called, 
the Marshall plan, because I felt and 
later learned that it was doing a good 
job. In those days the military require- 
ments in the mutual aid legislation were 
a very minor part of the bill, but in re- 
cent years the military have moved into 
this bill until now they control or they 
operate the military assistance part of 
the program to almost complete domi- 
nation of the mutual aid program. Now, 
I see no reason in the world why the mili- 
tary, whether it is for our own domestic 
needs or the international needs, can- 
not go to the Armed Services Committee 
and get the money that is required for 
the necessary programs that are initiated 
by the administration here for military 
assistance. I think they have ruined the 
mutual aid program. I was very proud 
of this program when the gentleman 
from Oklahoma administered the pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, he was killed in 
airplane accident. I think he was one 
of the outstanding administrators in my 
10 years here, and I think he did a won- 
derful job. But I am voting here today 
not for economic aid, not for technical 
aid; I am voting for a military program. 
My objective here, of course, is to put 
the military assistance program where 
it properly belongs, under the armed 
services, and not in this program. 

I shall take my next step later. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

This cuts out all military aid. Again, 
we are going up the hill and then down 
the hill; first we considered striking out 
all economic assistance, now all military 
assistance. Of course, if all military as- 
sistance were removed from this pro- 
gram, some of the countries counting on 
our support would have to abandon their 
defense efforts. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. WIER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Procurement programs relating to military 
assistance 

Sec. 102. Paragraph (1) of subsection (b) 
of section 105 of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, which relates to con- 
ditions applicable to military assistance, is 
amended by inserting immediately before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
“including coordinated production and pro- 
curement programs participated in by the 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization to the greatest extent possible 
with respect to military equipment and ma- 
terials to be utilized for the defense of the 
North Atlantic area.” 

CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
Defense support 

Sec. 201. Subsection (b) of section 131 of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed, which relates to defense support, is 
amended by striking out “1958” and “$750,- 
000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “1959” 
and “$775,000,000” respectively. 


Mr, ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Anam: On page 
3, lines 6 and 7, strike out 775, 000, O00“ and 
insert 675,000,000.“ 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would reduce the very con- 
troversial defense support section of this 
bill by a further $100 million. The 
committee had recommended an author- 
ization of $775 million. That is a re- 
duction of $60 million from the $835 
million requested by the administration. 
As I have said, my amendment would 
take it to $675 million. 

Last year the appropriation request 
for defense support was $900 million. 
The appropriation was $689 million. So 
Members will observe that if my amend- 
ment is adopted, we shall leave the fig- 
ure at approximately the same level at 
which the appropriation figure was fixed 
last year. 

This defense support money has been 
the object of a great deal of criticism 
both within the Congress and without. 
Many people have pointed out various 
items for which this money has been 
spent, in a great many cases, in the 
opinion of many of us, unwisely. The 
subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations of this House, 
headed by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Harpy] went into the expenditures 
of defense support funds in very consid- 
able detail and found, as others had 
already found, lack of planning, lack of 
proper administration, and lack of audit. 
You might say to me, “Well, why are you 
asking that the House strike $100 million 
from this figure; why don’t you be more 
specific as to details?” The answer is, 
of course, because the request for au- 
thorization in these funds is in the 
broadest possible terms. Then too, a 
great deal of latitude is allowed to the 
executive department in the use of these 
funds, 

The greatest amount of criticism has 
arisen in connection with the improper 
administration and unwise use of the 
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funds of this program. In the hearings 
before the committee, if Members have 
had an opportunity to read them on this 
subject, they will learn that it was 
pointed out time after time that the uses 
to which these funds were to be put were 
in many cases vague, uncertain, and 
not at all specific. The explanation of 
the whole proposed program for next 
year was not satisfactory, in my opinion. 

I am sure Members of the House real- 
ize that this money can be given in dol- 
lars to support governments. It may 
be given in goods. It may be used for a 
very great variety of purposes, any- 
thing from building highways which are 
not needed to providing services which 
are not required. Because of the com- 
plete blank-check authority which exists 
here, because of the lack of control 
which exists as to this section, because 
of the abuses which have been found, I 
think the House is fully justified in 
agreeing to this $100 million reduction. 
It is my firm opinion that if we reduce 
beyond the committee recommendation 
this defense support money by the fur- 
ther $100 million we will get better ad- 
ministration, we will get a better pro- 
gram, and at the same time we will be 
able to save this very considerable sum 
for our taxpayers. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Will the gentleman 
tell us in whom is vested the authority to 
make the decision for what purposes this 
money will be spent? 

Mr. ADAIR. It lies eventually in the 
hands of the Executive, of course. I 
would say that the proper answer to the 
gentleman's question would be in the 
ICA Director. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. May I ask the gen- 
tleman one other question: Does the au- 
thorization as now written and as now 
established in law designate amounts for 
countries, or does it leave it entirely dis- 
cretionary? 

Mr. ADAIR. It is in one lump sum, 
with no breakdown in the law as to 
countries. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the 
gentleman, as he has explained, reduces 
defense support by $100 million. The 
committee does not feel that the pro- 
gram can stand this reduction. 

There are only 12 countries which re- 
ceive defense support—Korea, Republic 
of China, Philippines, Vietnam, Laos, 
Cambodia, Thailand, Pakistan, Iran, 
Turkey, Greece, and Spain. 

Only two NATO countries are included: 
Greece and Turkey. 

Spain is the only other European 
country receiving defense support. 

There are no defense support funds for 
France, Germany, Italy, the United 
Kingdom, or any other NATO countries. 

The 12 countries have over three mil- 
lion men in their armed forces. 

Seventy percent of the funds author- 
ized are planned for four countries— 
Korea, Formosa, Vietnam, and Turkey. 
These four countries maintain 2 million 
men under arms, 
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The evidence clearly indicates that 
every one of these 12 countries is main- 
taining armed forces larger than it can 
afford. Without economic assistance 
these countries must inevitably reduce 
their armed forces or face the danger of 
internal unrest, political disturbances, 
and economic collapse. 

It would be a mistake to supply weap- 
ons, tanks and airplanes to these coun- 
tries unless we also supply adequate eco- 
nomic assistance. Without economic 
assistance, civil unrest and disturbances 
would be inevitable in many of these 
countries. The result might well be that 
our military equipment could fall into 
Communist hands. Unless we are will- 
ing and able to support the economies of 
these countries, we should not provide 
military assistance. 

The committee has already reduced 
the Executive request by $60 million. 
This cut was made because the commit- 
tee recognized that in certain Asian 
countries some money had been spent 
for purposes that did not contribute to 
the economic strength of these countries. 
As a result of the cut, the ICA will have 
to reexamine its programs and elimi- 
nate certain lower priority items. A fur- 
He cut would, in our judgment, go too 

ar. 

The purpose of defense support is to 
enable the recipient country to maintain 
its standard of living and still devote a 
large proportion of its resources to mili- 
tary purposes. Unless enough economic 
aid is given so that the standard of liy- 
ing can be maintained, our effort is 
wasted. A cut which would put a nation 
on short rations and cause discontent 
and discouragement among the popula- 
tion would endanger the entire program. 
Unless we provide enough, we should 
provide nothing. 

Every one of the 12 countries has an 
important place in our strategic plans. 
There is not one of them which we could 
safely eliminate. Except for Spain, the 
Philippines and Cambodia, all of them 
border directly on Communist territory. 
The strategic importance of Spain and 
the Philippines is readily apparent. 
Cambodia is separated from Communist 
territory by 100 miles of mountains and 
jungle which could be penetrated if the 
Communists determined to move. 

Any cut in the total for defense sup- 
port inevitably must be reflected in a re- 
duction in the economic assistance we 
give to one or more of 12 nations, each 
of which has a vital role in our defense 
strategy. 

Mr. Chairman, we feel that the amend- 
ment should be voted down, and I ask for 
a vote. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Am I correct in my 
understanding of the statement of the 
author of this amendment that these are 
lump-sum appropriations? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. And has the com- 
mittee any detailed information as to 
the proposed allocation during the next 
fiscal year of these funds? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Yes, the programs 
are broken down in classified material 
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available to the gentleman, if he cares to 
examine it, 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Without, of course, 
asking for any classified information, 
do the detailed, specific programs give 
the periods of the year that are projected 
by countries and specific programs and 
projects? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Yes, it is broken 
down. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this amendment. 

This is substantially what we debated 
during the consideration of the Colmer 
amendment just a little bit ago. We 
should bear in mind that these 12 coun- 
tries that get defense support, except for 
Spain and the Philippines, all have 
borders with Communist China or with 
the Soviets, although Laos has a few 
miles in between. The committee has 
already cut defense support by $60 mil- 
lion. This further cut would get into the 
most important part of thisprogram. It 
has been asked whether this is a lump- 
sum appropriation amount. Remember, 
this is just an authorization. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is considering 
this and will go over it in detail. How- 
ever, the details of the amount planned 
for every country are here in these secret 
books at the committee desk. While I 
am on my feet, I want to mention here 
that we also have at the committee desk 
lists showing the impact on the various 
States and communities and the pur- 
chases made under defense support and 
the nonmilitary part of the program. If 
any Member cares to see what his com- 
munity is doing toward this program, the 
figures are available for you here. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. As I understand the 
situation, if this amendment is adopted, 
we will be imposing a tremendous hand- 
icap on American defense and we will 
nullify our great effort for security in 
the free world; is that not correct? 

Mr. VORYS. Yes; that is a vital part 
of our security arrangements. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. To what extent, if 
any, and I realize that we are at the 
authorizing stage, but to what extent, 
if any, assuming that the general pro- 
grams are spelled out at the time of 
the appropriation, is there a flexibility 
or transferability of funds or an oppor- 
tunity to cancel and to shift funds com- 
pletely? 

Mr. VORYS. There is a provision in 
section 501 which you will find on page 
81 of our report, which will show you 
the transferability provisions. I do not 
think the time is available to me now 
to explain how this transferability sec- 
tion works, but, in general, 10 percent 
of any appropriation may be transferred 
to another section, provided the latter 
section is not increased more than 20 
percent. This permits some flexibility. 
But you have to have enough money in 
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this program to make it work. If you 
cut out too much of it, then you do 
not have anything to transfer. This is 
the place where we had better not do 
any more cutting because then there will 
not be enough money left in this bill to 
transfer. I hope the amendment is 
defeated. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

I take this time, Mr. Chairman, to 
pursue the line of questioning. I should 
like do direct a question to the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. ADAIR]. I read 
in the majority report on page 7 these 
words: 

It should not be necessary for the United 
States, however, to appropriate funds until 
the process of planning, organization and 
taking the necessary legal and legislative 
action in the recipient country is further 
advanced than is the present practice. 


My question goes to the point of 
whether, in the judgment of the gentle- 
man, the authorization bill and the al- 
leged detail plans for the spending of 
this money to which the gentleman’s 
amendment relates, in his judgment the 
recommendation of the majority of the 
committee itself is made in principle 
and in fact with respect to these funds? 

Mr. ADAIR. Yes; I would say to the 
gentleman, that is one of my objections 
to this authorization. I do not think it 
has been worked out carefully enough. 
Therefore I think that a reduction of 
$100 million will make for a better pro- 
gram, because it will tighten up the mat- 
ter and will make for a better effort. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHANSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BENTLEY. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys] spoke about the pos- 
sibility of getting all to examine these 
classified books and find out the various 
ways in which the money is to be al- 
located. These programs and these 
books are purely illustrative and do not 
represent any commitments on the part 
of the administration or of the recipient 
government, 

Mr, JOHANSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield. 

Mr.COFFIN. The minority report has 
recommended the inclusion of this sec- 
tion which relates mostly to defense sup- 
port money, and we think effectively 
tightens up the plan so you do not obli- 
gate or spend the money before the plan 
is completed. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. For once I find both 
the minority and the majority proposing 
a state of a little restraint and control 
and economy. It is a matter of the deep- 
est distress and concern to me that the 
stories that come from the opposing sides 
of this argument are so vitally at variance 
as to the theory on which these recipient 
programs are planned in advance of the 
authorization and the appropriation. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the requisite 
number of words. 
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I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Apam], the author of this 
amendment, this question: When this bill 
was considered last year, there was a dis- 
cussion on the floor that in Laos, which 
is one of the countries involved here, we 
were spending approximately $20 million 
a month to support the currency of Laos. 
Can the gentleman give us any informa- 
tion about whether we are still doing that, 
and how much of this item would be 
devoted to that purpose? 

Mr. ADAIR. The answer to that ques- 
tion, as given to the committee, has been 
classified by the Executive. However, I 
can say to the gentleman, and still be 
within the rules of security, that we are 
still contributing to the support of Laos. 
That is, money for that purpose is in- 
cluded in this item. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. It was stated 
last year that the sum was approximately 
$20 million a month. Can the gentle- 
man tell us what it is now, or can anyone 
tell us? 

Mr. VORYS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. We have been conduct- 
ing hearings on this most delicate situa- 
tion in Laos while this bill was coming 
to the floor. I have just been informed 
that the hearings have been published 
and all the facts and figures are available, 
and on page 3 can be found the detail 
of the aid program for the last 3 years. 
Of course, it does not amount to any 
$20 million a month. 

Mr. ADAIR. The gentleman from 
Ohio provides information for the past. 
I believe it can be said that the program 
proposed for the future is comparable to 
the program in the past. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I would like to be 
corrected if Iam wrong, but I understand 
that the whole Laotian program is in a 
state of suspended animation, that no 
money is going to them now pending the 
results of an administrative action out 
there. Is not that true? 

Mr. ADAIR. If the gentleman from 
Georgia will yield, I think it is true that 
such action has been taken, but the au- 
thorization is before us nevertheless. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I understand that, 
but at least the people administering this 
program has been awakened to what has 
been going on and they have taken steps 
which I consider to be a very fine thing. 
I think until we learn the outcome of the 
investigation we should suspend any fur- 
ther aid. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. ADAIR. I agree with the gentle- 
man. I think it is an excellent idea, in 
view of the public outcry and the Con- 
gressional hearings, that the matter has 
been suspended. One of the purposes of 
this amendment is to require a construc- 
tive understanding of the entire situa- 
tion before the commitments are made. 
That should help to avoid situations like 
the one in Laos in the future. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Can the gen- 
tleman tell me without violating any 
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security regulations how much of the 
money involved in this item was origi- 
nally intended to go to Laos? 

Mr, ADAIR. I regret that Iam not in 
position to do so, because that informa- 
tion is classified. The gentleman can 
find details in the books on the commit- 
tee tables. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. In these defense sup- 
port countries the amount of support 
they are going to get is almost as impor- 
tant to keep from our enemies as the 
amount of military support they are 
going to get, because it would reveal the 
condition of their economy. In any case, 
the amounts per country in defense sup- 
port, just as in military aid, are classi- 
fied as far as what is planned for the 
next year is concerned. They are avail- 
able, however, at the committee table. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would care to comment that he 
believes the figure he did not get, had he 
gotten it, would have been an illustrative 
figure or an actual figure? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. When this 
matter was up last year it was openly 
stated in debate that this country had 
been furnishing approximately $20 mil- 
lion a month for support of the currency 
of Laos, and the gentleman from Indi- 
ana said the program for the future will 
be as large as the program in the past. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. ADAIR]. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Aparr) there 
were—ayes 58, noes 77. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr, Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Morcan 
and Mr. ADAIR. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 60, 
noes 91. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ALBERT, Acting Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon, 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 12326) entitled “An act 
making urgency deficiency appropria- 
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tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 358) entitled “An act 
to increase the monthly rates of pension 
payable to widows and former widows of 
deceased veterans of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, including the Boxer Rebellion 
and the Philippine Insurrection,” 


THE SUMMER FELLOWSHIP PRO- 
GRAM FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, a rather 
novel, but practical, method of aid to 
education has come to my attention, and 
Iam happy to note that it is being ac- 
complished in my particular district in 
the State of Maine at Caribou. 

At a time when our national educa- 
tional system is being closely examined 
and our great teacher shortage becomes 
more and more evident, I feel that this 
program merits our attention and the 
attention of industry, educators, and 
civie organizations across country. 

The program is being initiated this 
spring by the Birds Eye Division of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. in Caribou, Maine. Mr. 
H. S. Hilton, the plant manager, calls 
the program “The Summer Fellowship 
Program for Secondary School Teach- 
ers.” 

The company’s teacher-aid program 
is comparatively simple and inexpen- 
sive. Importantly, it strikes directly at 
an area of our educational system which 
has been of deep concern to us recently. 
It involves providing grants to secondary 
school teachers to take advanced courses 
of study during the summer months at 
little or no expense to themselves. 

And as I understand it from Mr. Hil- 
ton, his parent organization, General 
Foods Corp., is expanding this teacher 
fellowship program to 12 or more of its 
plant communities in 12 States. The 
program will become effective this sum- 
mer. 

Certainly there has been a felt need to 
improve the quality of our teaching— 
especially in secondary schools where 
students are prepared for higher educa- 
tion and more often for life itself. 

A program such as this, which helps 
to increase the opportunity and incen- 
tive for high-school teachers, certainly 
demands our attention. 

I would hope that other industrial 
companies, communities, and local civic 
organizations would take a long look at 
this Birds Eye teacher-aid program, as 
its “grass-roots” approach to making the 
teaching profession more attractive to 
competent teachers seems most effective 
and workable, 

It is a source of personal satisfaction 
to me to know that an industry in my 
district is taking a lead in so practical 
a method of helping high-school teach- 
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ers obtain further education for their 
own betterment as well as for the bet- 
terment of local students, and the school 
system of the community of Caribou. 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS FLOOD 
CONTROL 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of my district, State, and area, and I 
are truly indebted to our House and Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committees and the 
Congress and I want to emphasize our 
deep appreciation and gratitude for the 
prompt effective action taken to solve 
our flood-control problems. 

I endorse fully the budgeted items to 
continue construction of Hodges Village 
and East Brimfield and to provide final 
planning—$141,000—of Westville, all in 
the Thames Basin. I desire especially to 
emphasize the need for construction 
funds for West Hill and Westville despite 
the budget restrictions on new construc- 
tion. 

If West Hill in the Blackstone Basin 
had been in operation at the time of 
Hurricane Diane, the Army Engineers 
estimate that $12,215,000 in damages 
could have been averted. Had West- 
ville in the Thames Basin been in oper- 
ation, $5,500,000 in damages could haye 
been avoided, according to the engineers. 
Human life would have been saved; hu- 
man misery averted. 

It is clear, therefore, that West Hill 
and Westville are urgently needed now 
and I hope and urge that the Congress 
will provide these necessary funds to 
initiate construction: 

West Hill, $275,000. 

Westville, $500,000. 

I feel sure that the Army Engineers 
can render full justification for the ex- 
penditure of these needed amounts. 

I only wish that my colleagues in the 
House could see the wonderful results of 
the previous action taken throughout the 
years to provide a flood-control program 
in the central Massachusetts area. It 
would be a pity, as well as a grave risk, 
not to complete the program as contem- 
plated and scheduled. I need not tell 
the House of my deep gratitude because 
I have expressed it on many occasions 
and will always be conscious of it. 

Let me repeat, the people of my dis- 
trict, State and area and I are truly in- 
debted to the Congress. It is just a little 
more than 2 years ago that the House 
and Senate acted promptly to make 
available emergency funds to speed 
flood-control projects for New England 
after the disastrous floods of August 
1955, and in subsequent appropriation 
bills approved the necessary funds to 
carry on this vital work. 

The progress, which has been made, 
has been indeed great and it is a tribute 
to the sympathetic understanding and 
prompt action of the Appropriations 
Committee that we are now beginning to 
see the actual results of its work. 
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This month will mark the dedication 
of the completed Barre Falls Dam and 
Reservoir in my district, the first New 
England project to be started and com- 
pleted after Hurricane Diane. Another 
project, also in my district, is nearing 
the completion stage—the Buffumville 
Dam and Reservoir, which has already 
demonstrated its flood-reduction poten- 
tial during the recent heavy spring rains 
in Massachusetts. 

Barre Falls is typically illustrative of 
the painstaking care and attention the 
Congress gives to flood-control problems. 
This project was nearly ready for ac- 
tual construction after the rains of Au- 
gust 1955, largely as the result of action 
taken by the Appropriations Committee. 
The 1946 budget made no provision for 
Barre Falls, but the committee approved 
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necessary planning. The 1947 budget 
again made no provision for Barre Falls, 
but the committee provided and Con- 
gress voted another $50,000 to continue 
the planning work. The 1948 budget 
asked $10,000 for Barre Falls. The com- 
mittee approved and Congress voted a 
$42,000 appropriation. The budget re- 
quest for 1949 was $20,000 for Barre 
Falls. The committee increased the 
amount to $50,000 which the Congress 
voted. The 1950 budget requested $10,- 
000 for this project. The committee and 
Congress voted $20,000. 

As a result of the $217,000 made avail- 
able for Barre Falls over the years, this 
project lacked but $15,000 to complete 
the planning at the time of the 1955 
floods, Had it not been for the work of 
the committee, the dedication of Barre 
Falls would have been delayed for at 
least a year or more. 

The Barre Falls project will reduce 
flood stages on the Ware and Chicopee 
Rivers with resulting flood-prevention 
benefits for the communities of Barre 
Plains, Gilbertville, Ware, Thorndike, 
Three Rivers, North Wilbraham, Ludlow, 
Indian Orchard, Chicopee Falls and 
Chicopee at a total cost of $2,030,000. 

The Buffumville Dam and Reservoir on 
the French River in the Thames Basin, 
constructed at a total cost of about 
$2,800,000, is nearly complete. After 
Hurricane Diane, the French River 
spilled tons of water through Oxford 
and Webster, leaving behind devastated 
homes, washed out bridges and dams, 
and damages running into the millions. 

Last month, the Army Engineers gave 
Buffumville its first test during the 
heavy spring rains of early April. Both 
the Little and French Rivers were 
Swollen from rain-laden brooks on the 
morning of April 7. At 11 p. m. that 
night, the gates at Buffumville were 
closed at a time when the Little and 
French Rivers were rising rapidly. In 
a little more than 12 hours, with the 
gates at Buffumville closed and the Lit- 
tle River blocked off completely, the 
waters of the French River had dropped 
6 inches. 

True, the flood waters of these rivers 
were not as great as those of the 1955 
floods, but the Buffumville Dam and 
Reservoir was able to furnish convincing 
proof of its great potential in harnessing 
future floods along the Little River. 
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A companion project, Hodges Village 
Dam and Reservoir on the French River, 
downstream from Buffumville, has been 
budgeted for $2,700,000 this year. The 
New England division engineer awarded 
the construction contract for this proj- 
ect on March 7. 

The $2,700,000 budget request, if ap- 
proved by the Congress, will insure com- 
pletion of this project by the fall of 
1959 or early 1960. 

On March 14, the President submitted 
revised budget estimates on the civil 
works program. Two central Massa- 
chusetts projects have benefited con- 
siderably from this revision and there is 
now every expectation that they will be 
completed on schedule. 

The two projects are the Worcester di- 
version tunnel, designed to protect the 
Webster Square section of Worcester, 
and the East Brimfield Dam and Reser- 
voir. An additional $534,000 was re- 
quested by the President for the 
Worcester diversion project for a total 
appropriation of $2,534,000. 

East Brimfield was originally budgeted 
for $2,800,000, which the President on 
March 14 increased to $3,800,000. About 
another $2 million will be needed next 
year to complete the project by Novem- 
ber of 1959. The contract for the con- 
struction of East Brimfield was awarded 
on March 28 by the New England divi- 
sion engineer. 

A companion project to East Brimfield 
is the Westville Dam and Reservoir, for 
which there has been budgeted $141,000 
to complete the preconstruction 
planning. These projects, when com- 
pleted, are designed to reduce flood 
stages in many downstream communities 
along the Quinebaug, including the ma- 
jor damage centers of the 1955 floods: 
Southbridge, Putnam, and Norwich. 

Another project in my district is the 
West Hill Dam and Reservoir in Black- 
stone Basin, for which there is no budget 
request for funds on the basis of the 
President’s freeze on new construction. 

I urge favorable action on construction 
funds for both these projects in order to 
complete the needs of the program. 

Last year, the Congress made available 
$50,000 to complete the preconstruction 
planning of West Hill. Under existing 
procedures, construction money would 
have been made available this year. I 
appealed to the President to relax the 
ban on new construction to permit a 
construction start on West Hill and simi- 
lar projects throughout the country. 
Presidential Assistant I. Jack Martin 
sent me the following reply: 

On behalf of the President, I am pleased 
to acknowledge your telegram of March 21 
respecting funds for the West Hill flood con- 
trol project. 

The President has recently taken a number 
of actions to accelerate construction of 
planned and needed public improvements as 
a part of an overall Federal program of in- 
creasing the economic strength of the Nation 
at this time. Acceleration of civil construc- 
tion program during the current fiscal year 
is already under way. The President also 
submitted to the Congress budget amend- 
ments for the fiscal year 1959 to provide for 
increased rates of progress on going construc- 
tion programs of the Corps of Engineers, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. With these actions, beginning 
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with fiscal year 1959, the Federal Government 
will be developing the water resources of the 
Nation at a higher level than ever before in 
our history. Because of this and because 
new construction starts would have a negli- 
gible economic effect at this time, he has 
proposed only the acceleration of work under 
construction. 

As you may know, however, further study 
is being devoted to a number of measures 
so that administrative steps or additional 
recommendations to the Congress can move 
ahead promptly should the future economic 
situation warrant such action. 


With fullest respect I take a different 
view. 

The potential dangers from floods in 
my district and area have been dimin- 
ished by recent projects, but they are 
still very great. There must be no dimi- 
nution of effort to provide the full- 
fledged water control program author- 
ized by Congress for our district and 
area, 

It is most regrettable that on January 
13 last the President saw fit to freeze 
new starts for such construction. This 
order will have most serious effects 
throughout the Nation and will have a 
very dangerous impact upon our Massa- 
chusetts and New England flood control 
projects. 

The effect of the freeze on new con- 
struction would be to stop some of our 
most vital flood-control projects dead in 
their tracks. I urge the Congress to 
provide the necessary funds for new 
starts of projects that are part of our 
carefully planned authorizeg flood con- 
trol program. 

I feel sure that the Army Engineers 
can present full justification for the ex- 
penditure of $641,000 for Westville to 
complete the planning and initiate con- 
struction of this urgently needed project 
in the Thames Basin and $275,000 to 
initiate construction of the West Hill 
project, so vital to the Blackstone Basin. 
I urge the Congress to approve these 
funds. 

Frankly, I am unable to understand 
the Executive shutdown on these essen- 
tial projects, particularly at a time when 
similar and far less justified projects in 
many foreign countries are currently be- 
ing financed most lavishly. I also dis- 
sent from the view that the swift prose- 
cution of these projects would have only 
negligible economic effect. On the other 
hand, I think that, as to many of the 
communities involved, the projects 
would be most helpful in alleviating un- 
employment and restoring prosperity. 

I have again urged the President to 
lift the freeze order, which is blocking 
the planned progress of these urgent 
projects. - 

The White House reply is naturally 
most disappointing and I hope that it 
will be relaxed at an early date. I also 
hope that the House, in its wisdom, will 
take effective action in seeing to it that 
there is no undue delay in the construc- 
tion of such worthy projects as West Hill 
and Westville despite the budgetary re- 
strictions. 

The White House indicates that the 
economic effects of West Hill are negli- 
gible. West Hill is located in the Black- 
stone Valley, long a center of the textile 
industry in Massachusetts and Rhode 
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Island. We all know what has happened 
to the New England textile industry and 
I shall not belabor the point here, but 
there is no question that economic good 
would be brought to the Blackstone Val- 
ley area with the construction of West 
Hill. 

However, we are dealing with a more 
far-reaching problem here: the safety 
of lives and property in an area periodi- 
cally ravaged by floods. According to 
the Army Engineers, if West Hill had 
been in operation, there could have been 
avoided approximately $12,215,000 in 
damages in the Blackstone Basin. Had 
Westville been in operation, $5,500,000 
in damages could have been averted in 
the Thames Basin, the Engineers esti- 
mate, during the 1955 floods. 

It is apparent that West Hill and West- 
ville are urgently needed and I hope that 
the Congress will carefully consider the 
vital importance of these projects as a 
protection for the lives and property of 
residents of the Blackstone and Thames 
Basins. 

Let me again emphasize, Mr. Speaker, 
my deep appreciation and gratitude on 
the part of the people of my district, 
State, and area and my own for the 
prompt effective action the House and 
Senate have taken to solve our flood con- 
trol problems. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY, NAVY 
NURSE CORPS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Bow] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, today, May 
13, is the 50th anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the Nurse Corps of the 
United States Navy. 

This corps of dedicated women has 
had a long and honorable history even 
before it was officially organized and 
have continued in their fine tradition of 
service. 

Although their activities find them 
throughout the world, those of us who 
serve in the Congress has occasion to 
meet them at the Bethesda Naval Hos- 
pital. I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that 
those Members who have been patients 
at the hospital have found, as have I, 
that these angels of mercy have contrib- 
uted greatly to the comfort, well-being, 
and recovery of all of us. We have all 
known the Hafemeisters, Seaburys, Grif- 
fiths, VonSteins, and Mackays. Oh, Mr. 
Speaker, I could go on and name the 
roster of the Nurse Corps and those at- 
tached to the Medical Service Corps, 
like Steele, and many others. And each 
one could be singled out for services far 
beyond the call of duty, and those that 
we know here are a symbol of the excel- 
lent service rendered to the men of the 
fleet, wherever they may be. 

I am sure that all of my colleagues 
join me in a salute to them in a resound- 
ing “well done” for the achievements of 
the past 50 years. 

The corps now enters a new half 
century of service under a new skipper. 


Capt. W. Leona Jackson of Union,’ 


Ohio, retired as Chief Nurse just 2 weeks 
ago. Capt. Ruth A. Houghton of An- 
dover, Mass., is now in charge. 
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All Ohioans are proud of Captain 
Jackson's splendid record in the service. 
We wish for her a long and stimulating 
life, for, although she is officially retired, 
her interests will keep her active and 
occupied. 

To Captain Houghton we extend our 
heartiest wishes for a successful tour of 
duty in this very responsible position. 

She will carry on a tradition that had 
its beginnings in 1811—9 years before the 
birth of Florence Nightingale—and a 
young Navy surgeon was recommending 
that nurses be included among the per- 
sonnel of Navy hospitals. This surgeon, 
Dr. William Paul Crillon Barton, had 
been commissioned by the Secretary of 
the Navy to put down on paper “such 
ideas as he entertained respecting the 
proper and systematic mode of conduct- 
ing hospitals and institutions for the 
sick.” 

Such ideas as he entertained in a 
world where compassionate and scien- 
tific care of the sick had not yet entered 
heavily into man’s social consciousness 
were remarkably farsighted. Regarding 
the part nurses were to play he was fair- 
ly explicit: 

The nurses whose number should be pro- 
portionate to the extent of the hospital and 
the number of patients, should be women of 
humane disposition and tender manners; 
active and healthy. They should be neat 
and cleanly in their persons; and without 
vices of any description. They should reside 
in small convenient apartments adjoining 
the wards they belong to. They are to at- 
tend with fidelity and care upon all the sick 
committed to their charge. 


Tt was almost 100 years later—May 
13, 1908—before Dr. Barton’s recom- 
mendations on inclusion of nurses bore 
fruit; for that intervening period, the 
ships’ surgeons who cared for the men 
of the fleet were still to carry on without 
trained nurses. The colorful pages in 
the history of the United States Navy 
contain many testimonials to the sur- 
geons’ courage and resourcefulness. 
Their only assistants were members of 
the crew assigned to them. These sur- 
geons, charged with the care of the sick 
and wounded, felt the need for trained 
workers. As the science of medicine and 
general concern for the humane social 
order developed, medical care for the 
Armed Forces grew in importance, both 
to those whose interests were in an ef- 
ficient military organization and to 
those who held the lives and welfare of 
our fighting men to be a vital obligation. 

It was in accord with this trend that 
a Bureau of Medicine and Surgery was 
established by act of Congress in 1842, 
and in 1898 the hospital corps was au- 
thorized, raising the status of the “bay- 
men”—referring to the men in attend- 
ance in the ship's sickbay—to an 
organized group of corpsmen, with 
specified qualifications and duties. 

Meanwhile, the development of nurs- 
ing, first as a vocation and art, and later 
as a science as well, had proceeded 
steadily in all civilized countries of the 
world. What had begun as the merci- 
ful ministration of untrained women, 
many from religious orders, had grown 
into a young, but uniquely endowed pro- 
fession. This profession brought edu- 
cation and training to the inherent arts 
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and sensitivities that made women so 
peculiarly adapted to caring for the suf- 
fering. By the close of the 19th cen- 
tury, the work of these pioneer nurses 
had gained recognition, not only from 
the medical profession but also from the 
general public. Women nurses began 
to be considered as indispensable in the 
conduct of all hospitals of repute. 

It was natural that the medical ofi- 
cers and others interested in the wel- 
fare of the Navy should begin to seek 
the aid of this new profession. The 
first trained nurses in the Navy, though 
not an official unit, were a group of 
women employed at the naval hospital, 
Norfolk, Va., in 1898, to care for the sick 
and wounded of the Spanish-American 
War. This group was neither enrolled 
nor enlisted, nor were they sure of being 
paid. A verbal agreement was made 
that they should be reimbursed for the 
traveling expenses and receive moderate 
pay if means could be found for such. 
Later, they were paid from a fund not 
appropriated by Congress. They served 
50 days. 

At various other times, on recom- 
mendation of its medical officers, the 
Navy employed trained nurses on a con- 
tract basis to meet needs in certain 
naval facilities, 

Upon establishment of the Nurse Corps 
as an integral unit of the Navy in 1908, 
nurses were assigned to the Naval Medi- 
cal School Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
The group consisted of a superintendent, 
a chief nurse, and 18 nurses. As the 
Navy did not provide quarters for these 
nurses, it was necessary for them to rent 
a house and open their own mess, 

Early in 1909, nurses were sent to the 
naval hospitals in Annapolis, Md., and 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Soon they were receiv- 
ing orders for duty at Mare Island, Calif., 
and other naval hospitals. In 1910, the 
Navy sent its first nurses to the Philip- 
pine Islands, and soon after to Guam, 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, Haiti, and Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, 

As the only women of the Navy, the 
nurses were a unique group. Congres- 
sional order designated them neither as 
officers nor enlisted men, but they had 
a military as distinguished from civilian 
status. On several occasions the deci- 
sions of the Judge Advocate General offi- 
cially recognized them as members of the 
naval service, and amenable to naval 
discipline. 

With the First World War came the 
first great challenge to the Navy Nurse 
Corps. By now, the nursing profession 
had developed into a self-sufficient, or- 
ganized unit. Women had entered into a 
new era of recognition and were partici- 
pating in many activities and occupa- 
tions from which the prejudices of an 
earlier day had barred them. Schools of 
nursing had been elevated to high 
standards, and the training of nurses 
was a well-ordered educational process. 
It was well for the Nation that this body 
of trained nurses was ready to assist in 
caring for the wounded and ill of the 
Armed Forces. The epidemic of influ- 
enza which swept the civilian popula- 
tion as well as the military establish- 
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ments added to the urgency of nursing 
needs. 

During the First World War, the pro- 
fessional nurses of the United States 
established their worth for all time, and 
their sacrifices, their courage, their de- 
votion to duty, as well as their achieve- 
ments, earned them the respect and love 
of the fighting men and their country- 
men. 

Navy nurses shared creditably in this 
coming of age, and their record during 
that war is an enviable one. They were 
assigned to hospitals in England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and the coast of France. 
On loan to Army medical facilities, some 
Navy nurses served with field units in 
France. Four Navy nurses were awarded 
the Navy Cross for outstanding service, 
three of the awards being made post- 
humously; two other nurses received the 
Army citation “for special, meritorious, 
and conspicuous service.” 

After the war, the Nurse Corps ad- 
vanced steadily in military and profes- 
sional standing. Time broughi enrich- 
ment of tradition and acceptance of the 
nurses within the naval order. 

In January 1945, a destroyer, the 
U. S. S. Higbee, was named after Lenah 
S. Higbee, the second Superintendent of 
the Nurse Corps, and one of the four 
women of the Navy who received the 
Navy Cross. This was the first time in 
the history of the naval service that a 
fighting ship was named after a woman 
in the service. 

The opportunities for travel and sery- 
ice in the farflung stations attracted 
many young women of spirit and imagi- 
nation to the Navy. Wherever the 
American Fleet sailed Navy nurses fol- 
lowed, caring for the men and aiding in 
public health programs in remote sta- 
tions. The record is filled with varied 
and rich experiences, from the teaching 
of native girls in primitive Pacific isles 
to assisting with major surgical opera- 
tions at sea, aboard the white hospital 
ships. 

Along with these colorful accounts, 
the log shows the steady progress of the 
corps through the years. Soon after 
World War I, the Nation began a pro- 
gram of disarmament. With abandon, 
the United States Navy, along with other 
services, was stripped of power and ships 
and men. The Nurse Corps was reduced 
in numbers until in 1935, under the 
l Act, its membership dwindled 

332. 

Some months before the Japanese 
struck, American dependents of service- 
men, along with other women nationals, 
were evacuated from most of the Pacific 
islands, but Navy nurses stayed on at 
their stations to care for the men of the 
service. When the attack came, Navy 
nurses were on duty at Pearl Harbor, 
Kaneohe Bay, the Philippines, Guam, 
and aboard the U. S. S. Solace. 

Five nurses were captured at Guam, 
but were repatriated after being in- 
terned in Japan for 6 months. One of 
these nurses returned to Guam in 1944, 
the first Navy nurse to set foot on that 
island again after it was retaken from 
the Japanese. 

Eleven Navy nurses, taken at Canacao 
in the Philippines, were freed in Febru- 
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ary 1945 at Los Banos, near Manila, 25 
miles inside enemy lines, after 37 months 
of imprisonment by the Japanese. In 
March 1945 the nurses arrived in San 
Francisco by naval air transport. All 
during the imprisonment these coura- 
geous women cared for the sick and 
wounded in the internment camp work- 
ing under tremendous difficulties. All 
were awarded, in September 1945, the 
Bronze Star Medal by the Army for 
meritorious service in the Philippines, a 
Gold Star in lieu of a second Bronze Star 
Medal by the Navy, and the Army’s Dis- 
tinguished Unit Badge. 

One Navy nurse, part of a Navy oper- 
ating unit serving with the Army on 
Bataan, escaped from Corregidor in a 
submarine to Australia and in July 1942 
returned to the United States. This 
nurse was the first person in the entire 
naval service to receive the Legion of 
Merit, an honor designated by Congress 
for outstanding devotion to duty. This 
nurse also wears the Army’s Distin- 
guished Unit Badge. 

All through the war, thousands of Re- 
serve nurses served beside the members 
of the Regular Corps all over the world. 
On July 31, 1945, a fortnight before the 
surrender of Japan, the grand total of 
nurses was 11,021; 1,799 of whom were in 
the Regular Corps and 9,222 in the Re- 
serve. 

In spite of acute shortages throughout 
the country, the Navy was still able to 
hold its standards and enroll nurses of 
fine qualifications and experience. In 
the Nurse Corps they have found oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of all their spe- 
cial abilities and skills. Thousands of 
young men of the Navy had to be trained 
during the war to be hospital corpsmen. 
The majority of these hospital appren- 
tices and pharmacists’ mates had never 
been inside a hospital before their enlist- 
ment. Their teaching and supervision 
were important duties of the Navy 
nurses, many of whom were experienced 
instructors. ‘Their contribution to this 
work was invaluable. Navy nurses were 
proud of the record of these men who 
tended our naval and marine casualties 
aboard fighting ships and on invasion 
beaches. 

Navy schools for teaching native 
nurses on Samoa and Guam have 
through the years been performing a real 
service. After Guam fell to the Japanese 
in 1941, native girls trained by Navy 
nurses supplied the only skilled care to 
their people during the occupation. The 
school was reopened a few months after 
our forces retook the island from the 
Japanese in 1944. These native nurses 
have splendid influence among their 
people and do much to improve. health 
conditions on the island. 

The school for native nurses on Ameri- 
can Samoa also has a proud record. The 
work of this school was not interrupted 
to a large extent by the war. The native 
girls make good nurses, are highly re- 
spected by the people of the villages, and 
by the time the girls are through they 
are quite conscious of their influence for 
better public health on the island. 

The schools on the Virgin Islands and 
Haiti were maintained for some years by 
the Navy, but gradually these schools 
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were turned over to the governments of 
those islands as Navy facilities there were 
reorganized. 

Late in 1943, two Navy nurses were 
sent to Brazil, at the request of the Bra- 
zilian Government, to establish and train 
a Nurse Corps for that country’s Air 
Corps. In spite of great handicaps of 
language and a reluctance on the part 
of the women of Brazil to enter nursing 
or other occupations, these two nurses 
made progress. The school opened Sep- 
tember 11, 1944, and the first class com- 
pleted the 8-week course in November. 
Classes were held in a part of the Gov- 
ernment’s airfield at Rio de Janeiro espe- 
cially set aside for the flight nurses. 
Because of large jungle areas and moun- 
tainous terrain, transport of sick and in- 
jured by plane from these areas is an im- 
portant health advancement in Brazil. 
To the nurses there, learning the art of 
caring for the sick while traveling by 
plane, comes the satisfaction of pioneers 
making history for their country. 

At home, the first class of 24 flying 
Navy nurses completed flight indoctrina- 
tion January 22,1945. They immediately 
started active fiying service on 24 flying 
teams, consisting of a nurse and a phar- 
macist’s mate. After some transconti- 
nental trips with wounded, the teams 
went to the Pacific to serve in the Naval 
Air Evacuation Service, the first arriving 
in Guam in early February 1945. They 
worked tirelessly during the Iwo Jima 
and Okinawa campaigns flying out the 
wounded. Within 30 days, approxi- 
mately 4,500 injured men were fiown out 
of Okinawa alone. 

Another of the many new and re- 
warding responsibilities of our Navy 
nurses in World War II was the train- 
ing of young women reservists 
Waves—for the Hospital Corps. These 
trained young women replaced corps- 
men in their many duties in hospitals in 
this country and Hawaii, relieving those 
men for duty in forward areas. For 
Waves, schools were established at the 
National Naval Medical Center, Be- 
thesda, Md., and at the United States 
Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, III., with 
Navy nurse instructors. 

Also at home, the successful estab- 
lishment of the Cadet Nurse Corps in 
naval hospitals won recognition and 
support from foremost educational and 
nursing institutions. 

With the great expansion and multi- 
plication of duties of the nurses of the 
Navy new recognition came to the 
corps. On July 3, 1942, an act of Con- 
gress granted nurses permanent rela- 
tive rank of commissioned officers. 
Corresponding base pay and, with some 
exceptions, allowances were legislated 
December 22, 1942. The bill granting 
permanent commissioned rank with 
commensurate pay and allowances was 
signed by the President on April 16, 
1947. With the great expansion of re- 


sponsibilities of the nurses, actual rank - 


was only a just recognition and protec- 
tion. It defined the position of the 
nurses within the Navy organization. 
Immediately following the violation of 
the 38th parellel by North Korean 
forces, Reserve nurses who had served 
during World War II were ordered to 
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report for active military service to care 
for casualties. This was the first in- 
voluntary recall experienced. 

During this critical time, Navy nurses 
have continued to serve with distinction 
aboard three hospital ships anchored in 
Korean waters, aboard planes evacuat- 
ing sick and injured from forward areas, 
aboard Navy and MSTS transport ves- 
sels and at some 150 other medical de- 
partment activities at home and abroad. 
Three nurses have been awarded Bronze 
Stars and six have received letters of 
commendation with ribbon for merito- 
rious service. For the first time in the 
history of the corps a Navy nurse who 
was an amputee and retired, returned 
to assist with the rehabilitation of 
others. 

Navy nurses provide professional nurs- 
ing service and supervise and teach Hos- 
pital Corps personnel who in turn pro- 
vide nursing service. Hospital corpsmen 
receive a basic training program in nurs- 
ing and related sciences in Hospital 
Corps schools. They are then assigned 
to hospitals where they work under the 
supervision of Nurse Corps officers and 
continue their preparation so that they 
are ultimately prepared for duty aboard 
ship or with the Fleet Marine Forces. 

The Nurse Corps has some 2,100 nurses 
on active duty, about equally divided be- 
tween the Regular and Reserve compo- 
nents. These nurses are serving in hos- 
pitals, infirmaries, dispensaries, and Hos- 
pital Corps schools within the United 
States; overseas they are assigned to ac- 
tivities in Alaska, British West Indies, 
Cuba, Hawaii, Italy, Japan, England, 
France, Marianas Islands, Newfound- 
land, Philippine Islands, Spain, and For- 
mosa. At sea they are serving aboard 
naval transports and ships of the Mili- 
tary Sea Transportation Service. A small 
number of qualified flight nurses are as- 
signed to air evacuation with both Navy 
and Air Force activities. A few are as- 
signed to Offices of Naval Officer Pro- 
curement to process applicants for ap- 
pointment in the corps. 

On May 13, 1958, the Navy Nurse Corps 
celebrates the 50th anniversary of its 
founding and looks back with justifiable 
pride over a period of five decades of 
accomplishment. More important, it 
looks forward to ever greater perform- 
ance within the framework of the Navy 
Medical Department in the years to 
come. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us are proud of this 
Navy Nurse Corps, and we join with them 
in the celebration of their 50th anni- 
versary. 

We wish for Captain Houghton a most 
successful administration and to all the 
Navy Nurse Corps a continuation of 
their glorious record. 

Mr, SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BOW. I yield to my colleague 

: from Ohio [Mr. SCHENCK]. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, Cap- 
tain Jackson is a very illustrious and 
valiant member of the Third District of 
Ohio. We are very proud of the great 
record of achievement that she has 
made, and of her great service to our 
United States Navy. 
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I should like to associate myself, Mr. 
Speaker, with the very fine tribute paid 
to all of these members of this great 
Nurse Corps by the gentleman from 
Ohio, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MCGREGOR]. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
cur in the statement made by my dis- 
tinguished friend from Ohio and com- 
mend the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow] for calling to our attention on this 
particular day the splendid services ren- 
dered by this great organization. As the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
knows, I, too, have been in the Naval 
Hospital and have had the opportunity 
to gain an appreciation of the services 
thas this great unit has given not only 
to me, but to the people of the country. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, may I 
congratulate the gentleman from Ohio 
on bringing this anniversary of the 
Navy Nurse Corps to our attention. It 
is a fine corps of high standards, and 
the gentleman has rendered a real serv- 
ice to the House in bringing it to our 
attention at this time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts who has done so 
much for all of the armed services and 
for the veterans of this country. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am delighted the gentleman 
is paying this very much deserved trib- 
ute to this wonderful Navy Nurse Corps. 
I know of the lives they have saved and 
of their self-sacrifice. I am overjoyed 
and wish I could say even more. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts. 


HONORING WINNERS OF HANDI- 
CAPPED ESSAY AND POSTER CON- 
TEST AT PATERSON, N. J. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. CANFIELD] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently it was my privilege to attend a 
luncheon in Paterson, N. J., at which 
time the Paterson Physically Handi- 
capped Committee honored the winners 
of the handicapped essay and poster 
contest. I am reminded, as I was at the 
time of the luncheon, of the significant 
elements of personal and community en- 
deavor which were so apparent. I would 
like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives some of the thoughts that I have 
in retrospect. 

Six senior high-school students were 
the honored winners. The essay win- 
ners were: First prize, Mary Koss, St. 
Mary’s High School; second prize, Jane 
Earl, Butler High School; and third 


prize, Caroline Friedhoff, St. Mary’s 
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High School. Top award poster winners 
were: First prize, Jane McCormack, 


Hawthorne High School; second prize, 
Barbara Morrison, Wayne High School; 
and third prize, Donald H, Acheson, Fair 
Lawn High School. 

Dr. Karl Platzer, manager of the Pat- 
erson office of the New Jersey State Em- 
ployment Service, and members of his 
office staff joined officials in the field of 
labor and management to acknowledge 
publicly the efforts of the essay and 
poster winners. Judges of the contest 
were Elwood C. Bengert, Miss Elsie Reif- 
fen, Dr. William Fisher of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Prof. Bernard Siegel of Mont- 
clair State College, and John L. Botte, 
instructor of English at Seton Hall Uni- 
versity. 

Significant progress has been made by 
the Paterson office in helping disabled 
workers to compete more favorably for 
jobs with the nondisabled. From Janu- 
ary through December 1957, the office 
has placed 375 handicapped persons, a 
State record. In 1958, through the end 
of March, 78 have been placed in useful 
occupations. 

An incident which took place in Janu- 
ary 1958 tells better than any comments 
of mine the efficiency and understanding 
with which the local Paterson office has 
approached the performance of its daily 
tasks. After closing hours on January 
7, an employer visited the office and 
spoke with members of the supervisory 
staff relating to the hiring of a handi- 
capped man. At approximately 8: 45, 
the following morning, the selective 
placement counselor was informed that 
there was a possibility of an opening at 
a nearby silk-weaving company for a 
handicapped individual. The counselor 
immediately called the employer to ob- 
tain confirmation and a statement of the 
job content. 

During this telephone conversation a 
severely handicapped applicant walked 
into the employment office. He was 32 
years of age, paralyzed on his right side 
from early childhood. He walked with 
@ pronounced limp and had about 20 
percent use of his right arm and hand. 
He spoke with a pronounced stutter and 
slur. He had had 2 years of high 
school to his credit and formerly held 
a hotel porter job in a large city in 
another State. This chap had been 
without income for a considerable 
length of time, and only through the 
effectiveness of the local Salvation 
Army was he fed and clothed. 

The employment counselor, recogniz- 
ing the handicapped applicant, and 
knowing his background, needs, and 
abilities, described him on the telephone 
to the employer. As a result of this, the 
employer arrived at the local employ- 
ment office, interviewed, tested, and 
hired this worthy handicapped fellow. 
All this was accomplished in the Pater- 
son office by 10 o’clock in the morning. 
The efficiency and perception which ac- 
companied the happy solution of this 
particular case is only one of the many, 
many services daily performed in Pater- 
son, and other local employment and 
rehabilitation offices. 
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From an economic standpoint, we 
have gained immeasurably by trans- 
forming nonproductive, dependent tax 
consumers into productive, self-suf- 
ficient taxpayers. From a social view- 
point, important human and social 
values, benefiting the individual, his 
family and the community, have been 
promoted. 

The end of 1957 saw steady progress 
in the employment of the physically 
handicapped. I am told the number of 
job placements of physically handi- 
capped persons by public employment 
services surpassed the 300,000 made in 
1956. 

The most encouraging aspect of this 
picture is the fact that every year in- 
dustry successfully absorbs more se- 
verely disabled persons than the pre- 
vious years. This has resulted from the 
greatly increased emphasis placed on 
vocational rehabilitation since 1954. 

Community projects, such as the es- 
say and poster contest, are valuable 
sources for making the community more 
aware of the benefits to be derived— 
both social and economic—from giving 
more handicapped persons a chance at 
gainful occupations. 

Yet much remains to be done. The 
handicapped constitute a deep reservoir 
of skills, talents, and energies. We do 
ourselves a disservice by any reluctance 
to employ those with the will to do. 

Although it was my privilege at the 
time of the luncheon to congratulate 
personally the winners of the Paterson 
essay and poster contest, and the com- 
mittee sponsoring the contest, I again 
offer my hearty congratulations. It is 
my sincere hope that in the Paterson 
area these dedicated efforts will con- 
tinue to result in the employment of the 
handicapped on the basis of their 
abilities. 


A COMPROMISE COTTON PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. Jongs] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I have requested this time to talk about 
cotton, one of the basic and more im- 
portant commodities, inasmuch as it is 
the world’s most versatile and most 
widely used fiber. The production, dis- 
tribution, processing, and merchandising 
of cotton directly affects the lives of 
more people, and influences the economy 
of more communities throughout the 
United States than any other product of 
this land of ours. 

More than 7 million Americans are 
employed in producing, manufacturing 
and delivering cotton to the consumer. 
Cotton has supported a large part of our 
economy for two centuries, Its export 
maintained the financial integrity of the 
United States before the whole world for 
a hundred years. 

Never, during the 10 years that I have 
been a Member of Congress, can I re- 
member when there was more misunder- 
standing about the problems confront- 
ing those who depend upon cotton, as 
there is today. Cotton has problems 
which are peculiar to no other crop or 
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commodity, being affected by social, eco- 
nomic, and political influences. 

Because they know of my interest in 
this problem, there is hardly a day that 
some Members of this body, both from 
areas of production and from the indus- 
trial areas wherein are located the mills 
which process this fiber, do not ask me 
how our Committee on Agriculture is 
progressing in the writing of a cotton 
bill. Almost every day I receive letters 
inquiring as to this progress, or suggest- 
ing plans which might be helpful in 
solving this problem. 

I am happy to report today that I 
believe we have made some progress in 
developing legislation which will be 
helpful to not only the producers but 
to the processors and the consumers of 
cotton. On yesterday afternoon the 
Cotton Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, of which my 
neighbor and colleague, the Honorable 
E. C. (Took) Garros, of Arkansas, is 
chairman, approved and reported to the 
full committee with the recommendation 
that it be included in the overall omni- 
bus farm bill, what has been referred 
to as the committee print of a proposed 
cotton program for 1959 and succeed- 
ing years. 

Cotton is an important crop in Mis- 
souri, and it might be surprising to some 
to learn that in at least 7 years out of 
10, cotton is the largest cash crop in 
Missouri, although more than 99 per- 
cent of Missouri’s production is grown 
in 7 of the 11 counties that I am priv- 
ileged to represent in the 10th Congres- 
sional District. While the normal pro- 
duction of cotton in Missouri, in the 
absence of controls, is usually around 
400,000 to 450,000 bales, last year, due to 
a combination of circumstances, includ- 
ing rains and floods that set new rec- 
ords, and the Soil Bank, this area 
produced only slightly more than 179,000 
bales. The previous year, 1956, with one 
of the highest yields in history, and the 
largest yield of any State outside of the 
irrigated areas of the Far West, Missouri 
produced approximately 448,000 bales. 

Unless this Congress takes some ac- 
tion, the cotton farmers of this Nation 
face a 20 percent reduction in acreage 
in 1959. This means that the United 
States could not possibly produce suf- 
ficient cotton to meet the domestic and 
export demands, which are conserva- 
tively estimated, both by the Department 
of Agriculture and the cotton trade to 
be in the neighborhood of 13 million 
bales. Last year, the United States pro- 
duced less than 11 million bales, and the 
year before slightly more than 13 mil- 
lion. This year, with a very large acre- 
age in the Soil Bank, and with the 
unfavorable planting season which has 
prevailed throughout a large portion of 
the Cotton Belt, it is doubtful if the total 
production in the United States will 
exceed 10 million bales. If the provi- 
sions of the present law remain in ef- 
fect, which would permit the planting 
of only slightly more than 14 million 
acres in 1959, and unless Congress takes 
some effective affirmative and positive 
action during this session, there is every 
reason to believe that the total produc- 
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tion in the United States in 1959 will not 
exceed 10 to 11 million bales of cotton. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I will be glad 
to yield to my colleague from Arkansas, 
the distinguished chairman of our Cot- 
ton Subcommittee, who has worked tire- 
lessly on this problem. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I should like to com- 
mend the gentleman from Missouri on 
a job well done in his work on behalf of 
the cotton farmers of America. He has 
worked zealously all along the line for 
the past many years as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture in the espousal 
of measures beneficial to American ag- 
riculture. It has been a distinct pleas- 
ure on my part to serve with him on 
that committee. He is chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Soybeans, which is now 
regarded as a major commodity over a 
wide area of the country. 

We have had his able counsel and en- 
ergetic assistance in our recent work in 
coming out with a new cotton program 
for 1959, 1960 and 1961 that will be re- 
ported to the full committee in a very 
few days. I congratulate the gentle- 
man wholeheartedly for his splendid 
work. In my service here as a Repre- 
sentative of the district that adjoins his 
I want to say that I have never known a 
Member to be more diligent and ef- 
fective in representing his people. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri, I thank the 
gentleman for his compliment. 

Everyone, including the experts in the 
Department of Agriculture, agree that 
an acreage allotment of only 14,200,000 
acres in 1959 would lead to a disastrous 
situation, practically the destruction of 
the cotton industry in the United States. 
With such a shortage of cotton as would 
result from such a drastic reduction in 
acres, we would not only be encouraging 
but would actually be forcing the mills 
of this Nation to further increase the 
use of synthetics, Also we would be in- 
viting—yes, even forcing—greater ex- 
pansion of cotton production in other 
countries. The United States long ago 
lost its historic share of the world mar- 
ket, and the record shows that every 
time production is reduced in the United 
States it is increased in other areas of 
the world. From experience, bitter and 
costly experience, we have learned that 
once markets are lost, either at home or 
abroad, they are most difficult to regain. 

No one realizes more than I do that to 
regain and hold these markets, cotton 
must be competitive, not only in qual- 
ity—and ours is the best—but in price, 
which it can be with a minimum amount 
of assistance from this Government, 
which must assume at least a part of the 
responsibility for the condition in which 
the cotton industry finds itself at this 
time. A great deal has been said about 
surpluses which were built up over a 
period of years, but these surpluses now 
have been greatly reduced through a 
realistic export program. 

I cannot refrain from reminding you, 
Mr. Speaker, and my friends, that a 
large portion of this surplus which 
caused so much of our trouble and which 
brought about much of the criticism and 
opposition to continuation of a cotton 
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support program, was due directly to ac- 
tions of our Government, which at the 
time were not only justified, but accepted 
as the only course which could be fol- 
lowed, 

Let me remind you that in 1950, the 
year that the Korean war began, we were 
operating under quotas, and on top of 
that the farmers of the United States 
produced a small cotton crop, less than 
10 million bales. In 1951, because of the 
war, and with a small backlog of cotton, 
next to steel the most strategic war ma- 
terial, the Government called on the 
farmers of America to produce as much 
cotton as possible—in fact, the goal was 
set at 16 million bales, but the produc- 
tion amounted to only 15 million bales. 
The following year in 1952, there were 
still no quotas and again the Govern- 
ment pleaded with farmers to produce 16 
million bales, but again the production 
fell short, being 14,861,108 bales. In 
1953, there were still no quotas and 
farmers produced in excess of 16 million 
bales. 

If there had been no embargoes, if 
there had been no allocation of sales of 
cotton, the cotton farmers of America 
could have been selling some of this sur- 
plus. Yes, they could have sold some of 
it for the world price which was close to 
and above $1 a pound during a part of 
that war period. But cotton was a stra- 
tegic material, it was needed at home if 
hostilities continued. Let us not forget 
‘these things when we talk about the 
farmers contributing to surplus. Let us 
remember that if there had not been con- 
trols on sales abroad he could have sold 
a part of this crop for more than twice 
what he was permitted to receive in the 
domestic market when there was an em- 
bargo on exports. Yes, I maintain that 
the Government, and this Congress still 
have an obligation to the American cot- 
ton farmer, since this Government has 
played an important part not only in 
causing him to lose his foreign markets, 
but also in encouraging the expansion of 
cotton production in many lands 
throughout the world, through the ad- 
vancement of funds in the nature of both 
gifts, loans, and technical assistance. 

Now, the question is, what can be done 
to help the cotton industry of the United 
States? Again, there is a vast amount 
of misunderstanding about the various 
plans which have been proposed and 
which have been discussed by the Cotton 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Agriculture. 

The two proposals which have been 
given the greatest publicity during the 
past few weeks and which have been dis- 
cussed in our Cotton Subcommittee are 
the plans known as the Farm Bureau 
Dallas plan, and the so-called committee 
print. 

Just this past week, I received a letter 
from a friend of mine in southeast 
Missouri, a former president of Farm 
Bureau in his county, who asked me to 
support “the Farm Bureau plan which is 
supported by the Missouri Cotton Pro- 
ducers Association.” Well, there just 
isn't any such plan. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation has had more than 
one plan during the past few months, 
but during a meeting of Farm Bureau 
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representatives held at Dallas on April 
12, to which representatives of some 
other organizations interested in cotton 
were invited, the Farm Bureau came up 
with its latest plan. But, contrary to 
some statements which have been made 
by American Farm Bureau Federation 
representatives, the other groups did not 
then, and have not since endorsed the 
Farm Bureau proposal. 

Now, let us look for a moment at the 
Farm Bureau proposal, and then I'll tell 
you why I do not think it is the answer 
to our problem, and why it does not 
take care of the people who are involved 
and who need help at this critical hour. 


THE FARM BUREAU PLAN 


First, Farm Bureau says it offers a long- 
range program for cotton, and suggests 
two steps in reaching this long-range 
program. The two steps, for 1959 and 
1960, would provide a choice for individ- 
ual cotton producers. Personally, I 
would like for farmers to have a choice, 
but not the choice offered in this plan. 

Farm Bureau proposes legislation to 
be passed this year which would provide: 

In 1959: Farmers would be given a 
choice of: 

(A) Staying with the present pro- 
gram, which would result in approxi- 
mately a 20 percent reduction in acres— 
from the 1958 allotments—but with the 
same price support structure as in the 
present law which would result in higher 
supports next year—conceivably as high 
as the 90 percent of parity maximum 
provided in the law. Price supports for 
the crop this year are estimated to be 
around 84 percent of parity. 

(B) A price support program providing 
for 15 percentage points of parity less 
than that available under choice A, and 
a 40 percent increase in individual acre- 
age allotments that would otherwise be 
effective for such farm in 1959 under 
the present law. 

Explanation: Under the present law, 
and if it is not changed, cotton allot- 
ments next year will be about 20 percent 
less than this year, and the farmer who 
has a 40-acre allotment this year will 
find himself with a 32-acre allotment 
next year. Thus the farmer who would 
be willing to accept a reduced support 
of 15 parity points would be allowed 
under the Farm Bureau proposal to plant 
between 44 and 45 acres, instead of the 
40 acres he had this year at the higher 
support. 

The Farm Bureau plan for 1959 also 
includes a CCC release price for cotton 
at 110 percent of the lower support 
price—choice B—plus carrying charges; 
and the export program would be 
changed from the current program to 
one providing for direct subsidy in cash 
or in kind, with emphasis on payment in 
kind. There is considerable doubt that 
this would make cotton competitive, and 
in my opinion would result in building 
up surpluses. 

In 1960 the Farm Bureau proposal 
would give individual cotton producers a 
choice between (A) the acreage allot- 
ment provided under the present law 
and price support as provided under 
present law—same as under choice A 
for 1959; or (B) a support price equal 
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to 90 percent of the previous 3-year 
average market price as reflected in the 
14 spot markets, which means the parity 
formula is abandoned. The CCC release 
price and the export would remain the 
same as in 1959. 

The plan also provides that the addi- 
tional acres authorized under choice B 
for 1959 and 1960 shall not be taken into 
account in establishing future State, 
county, and farm acreage allotments. 

Under the Farm Bureau long-range 
plan, in 1961 all producers would have 
the same price-support program. This 
would be a price support equal to 90 per- 
cent of the average 3-year market price. 
This is not, and I repeat not, 90 percent 
of parity. An acreage allotment, based 
on meeting the requirement for cotton 
in 1961-62. This includes both domestic 
and foreign markets. The CCC stocks 
would be set aside as of August 1, 1960, 
and released at not less than 115 percent 
of the price support level, effective in 
1961, except as necessary to acquire the 
funds needed to pay the export subsidy 
for cotton. Farm Bureau explains this 
by saying that if, for example, exports 
are 5 million bales and the subsidy is 
6 cents per pound—$30 a bale—this 
would require the sale of approximately 
1 million bales from CCC in order to ac- 
quire the necessary dollars to pay the 
export subsidy. 

Farm Bureau stated in its presenta- 
tion of this program that it was drafting 
legislation to accomplish the step-by- 
step program outlined above, but has re- 
peatedly and consistently refused to 
draft this legislation without including 
also plans for other commodities. 

I know that someone might say that 
I was prejudiced or unkind, if I made 
this next statement, so I am merely 
going to quote from the May 10 issue of 
the Washington Farm Reporter, of the 
National Agricultural Research, which 
says: “Officials of the AFBF concede 
that the effect of their program would 
be to force small growers out and con- 
centrate production in large farm areas, 
principally, the West.” Personally, this 
Representative from the 10th Missouri 
District is not about to support any pro- 
gram which its authors say has this 
objective. 


THE COTTON SUBCOMMITTEE PLAN 


After weeks of hearings and study, and 
particularly after attempting to meet 
most of the objections of the Department 
of Agriculture, the Cotton Subcommittee 
drafted legislation, previously referred 
to as a committee print, and, on May 12, 
recommended that this plan be referred 
to the full Committee on Agriculture for 
inclusion in a general farm bill being 
drawn together to deal not only with cot- 
ton but also to embrace programs for 
several other crops. 

The subcommittee plan calls for a ref- 
erendum of cotton producers not later 
than December 5, on whether they want 
to continue to operate under the pres- 
ent program, with an allotment of only 
about 14,200,000 acres in 1959, or move to 
a new program with larger acreage al- 
lotments and a 2-level price support 
system over the next 3 years. 

If more than one-half the cotton 
farmers favor a new program, under the 
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subcommittee plan, the base national 
acreage allotment for cotton would be set 
in each of the next 3 years, 1959, 1960, 
and 1961, at the number of acres re- 
quired to produce the needs of American 
cotton for domestic use and for export. 
Present estimates are that this base 
acreage would be approximately 17,- 
777,777. 

Then each individual farmer would 
decide whether to (A) stay within his in- 
dividual allotment under the national al- 
lotment of around 17,777,777 acres, and 
receive a price support in 1959 at not less 
than the 1958 level—probably about 84 
percent of parity—and a price support 
level in 1960 and 1961 based on the sup- 
ply situation as provided in the present 
law, between 75 and 90 percent of parity; 
or (B) plant up to 30 percent above this 
base allotment, and receive a reduced 
support price, which could be no lower 
than 65 percent of parity. 

In alternative (B) the Secretary of 
Agriculture would determine in each of 
the next 3 years, the level of price sup- 
port, at 65 percent of parity or above, 
and would say by what percent the farm- 
ers choosing plan B might increase their 
acreage, up to the limit of 30 percent of 
their base allotments. 

Each farmer would have complete 
freedom to choose either one of these two 
routes. 

Under the legislation approved by the 
subcommittee for inclusion in the gen- 
eral farm bill, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation would purchase all cotton 
produced by farmers who choose to stay 
within their base allotments, assuming 
the market price was not above the sup- 
port price, and the CCC then would offer 
this cotton for immediate sale at no less 
than 105 percent of the lower support 
level provided for those farmers who 
elected to plant up to 30 percent more 
acres, plus carrying charges. Thus, it 
would be assumed that if the Secretary 
set the support level for farmers plant- 
ing above base allotments at 65 percent 
of parity, the market price for cotton 
probably would be no less than 69 per- 
cent, due to the fact that CCC would not 
sell below that level. 

The subcommittee approach would as- 
sure that American cotton not only will 
be competitive on the world market but 
also that our cotton will be made avail- 
able to domestic mills at a price com- 
parable with the export or world market 
price. 

There would, of course, be a subsidy 
just as there is at the present time, but 
the benefits would be shared not only by 
the producers who stay within their basic 
allotments, with no reduction in acreage, 
but also by the domestic mills which 
would be placed in a more favorable 
competitive position with foreign manu- 
facturers. A part of the burden would 
be borne by those producers who are in 
a position to increase their production 
at a lower cost. 

It would appear that while the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is opposed to com- 
pensatory payments or subsidies which 
would be involved in the committee 
print proposal, that this administration 
has recognized the equity and I might 
say the necessity for deficiency pay- 
ments, through its acceptance or en- 
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dorsement of a 5-year plan for defi- 
ciency payments which would go to the 
mining industry for the production of 
five minerals which are hard hit at this 
time. Even the Department of Agricul- 
ture has supported direct payments and 
subsidies for both wool and sugar, and 
the AFBF also supports these programs. 

I might say, Mr. Speaker, that as one 
who has attended practically every hear- 
ing conducted by the Cotton Subcom- 
mittee, and who has participated in 
most of the discussions in an attempt to 
arrive at a satisfactory solution to this 
problem, I am convinced that this com- 
mittee is not wedded to any one plan, 
and while each member has his own 
ideas about the best plan, the committee 
print approved yesterday comes near 
meeting the problem and is a satisfac- 
tory compromise, Naturally, I believe 
the bill I introduced last year still offers 
the best solution. 

As a Representative from one of the 
great agricultural districts of this Na- 
tion, whose main crop is cotton, I am not 
advocating lower income for any farm- 
ers. I have consistently voted to con- 
tinue 90 percent of parity because I be- 
lieve our farmers are entitled to com- 
parable and equitable treatment ac- 
corded to other segments of our econ- 
omy. Already this session I have voted 
for legislation, passed by the Congress, 
which would have guaranteed acreage al- 
lotments for 1959 at leastas large as those 
in effect for 1958, and which would have 
prevented support prices from slipping 
below those now in effect. Unfortu- 
nately, upon the recommendation of 
Secretary Benson and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the President 
vetoed that bill. There is still need for 
Congress to override that veto, and even 
greater need for Congress to pass, and 
the President to sign, a long range farm 
bill, which will guarantee the economic 
security of the farmers of America. Our 
committee is working diligently to reach 
this goal, and we earnestly solicit the 
support of every Member of this body in 
getting this legislation passed and 
approved, 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION— 
ENIWETOK TESTS 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
KGW-Tv—Portland, Oreg.—News Beat 
program, May 7, 1958, referred to my re- 
cent trip to the Eniwetok Proving 
Grounds and to my speech last Wednes- 
day in the House. The relevant portion 
is: 

Introduction by Dirck Ross. The Atomic 
Energy Commission has confirmed that the 
first test shot of the “58 series at Eniwetok 
was fired 9 days ago. But this was not an- 
nounced until Congressman CHARLES PORTER 
of Oregon broke the news in Congress. 
Porter strongly criticized the AEC for not 
announcing the test previously. 

I think Tom McCall has a comment or 
two on Mr. Porter's statement today. Tom? 
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Tom McCatu. As you probably know, Dick, 
Representative Porrer—although a relative 
newcomer to Congress—is accustomed to con- 
verting controversy into headlines. 

This energetic young lawyer from Eugene 
has conducted a justified vendetta with 
South American dictators * * * and highly 
publicized battles with the Defense Depart- 
ment and Atomic Energy Commission. 

He went to the Eniwetok test site last 
month at the invitation of California Con- 
gressman CHET HOLIFIeELD, who is chairman 
of the House Atomic Energy Committee. 

Porter was there as one of X number of 
observers. How many hundreds of others 
were in the area, working on the actual test— 
I don’t know, either. 

But you can safely conclude that a great 
host of persons were entrusted with the se- 
cret of the April 28 blast. 

Congressman Porter criticizes the AEC for 
withholding the information. He reports 
that AEC Chairman Lewis Strauss told him 
secrecy was necessary to keep the Russians 
from testing their nuclear-detection equip- 
ment, 

It would seem to me, though, that this 
difference of opinion is no excuse for the 
Congressman’s disclosure on the House floor 
today. 

Representative Porrer owes Americans an 
explanation of why he alone, of the hun- 
dreds who knew the secret, felt privileged to 
break the rules of the game. This was one 
headline that was not his to make, 


Mr. Speaker, in disclosing the first 
blast of this test series, I did not “break 
the rules of the game” in any way. My 
speech, every word of it, was cleared by 
Charles Marshall, the chief security offi- 
cer for the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the morning of the day I delivered it. 
Every change recommended by Mr. 
Marshall was made by me. These 
changes included six excisions and one 
addition for clarity. Incidentally, I did 
not go to Eniwetok at the invitation of 
the -gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD], but he did emphatically ap- 
prove my going. 

Mr. McCall is usually an accurate, 
fair, and perceptive commenator. 

He must have been misled by incom- 
plete wire reports. I deny the necessity 
for the strict security practices of the 
Atomic Energy Commission but as long 
as they are supported by law I shall, of 
course, abide by them. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Macurowicz, for 30 minutes, on 
tomorrow. 

Mr. JoHANSEN, for 90 minutes, today. 

Mr. Canrretp, for 5 minutes, today, 

Mr. Jones of Missouri, for 30 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Hrestanp, for 60 minutes, on Tues- 
day next. 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Boccs and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Machnowrcez and include extrane- 
ous material, 

Mr. SILER. 
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Mr. Mumma and include an article en- 
titled “We Are in Serious Trouble.” 

Mr. OSTERTAG, 

Mr. KILBURN (at the request of Mr. 
OSTERTAG) . 

Mr. Osmers and include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. Smupson of Pennsylvania (at the 
request of Mr. MARTIN) and include ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr. Van Zanpt and include a state- 
ment. 

Mr. PHILBIN in two instances. 

Mr. ABBITT (at the request of Mr. En- 
MONDSON) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr, Lestnski (at the request of Mr. 
EDMONDSON). 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2266. An act to provide a method for 
regulating and fixing wage rates for em- 
ployees of Portsmouth, N. H., Naval Ship- 
yard; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. H. 11470. An act to adjust the method 
of < uting basic pay for the officers and 
e members of the uniformed serv- 
ices, to provide proficiency pay for enlisted 
members thereof, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

On May 9, 1958: 

H. R.3604. An act to amend section 831 
of title 5 of the Canal Zone Code to make it 
a felony to injure or destroy works, property, 
or material of communication, power, light- 
ing, control, or signal lines, stations, or sys- 
tems, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7568. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary 
Act of 1953 to provide that service in the 
grade of inspector and the grade of private 
in the Fire Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia shall be deemed to be service in the 
Same grade for the purpose of longevity in- 
creases; and 

H. R. 12009. An act to amend Public Law 
85-162 to increase the authorization for ap- 
propriations to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in accordance with section 261 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 

On May 13, 1958: 

H. R. 7800. An act to amend section 15 of 
the District of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Act; and 

H. R. 11470, An act to adjust the method 
of computing basic pay for officers and en- 
listed members of the uniformed services, 
to provide proficiency pay for enlisted mem- 
bers thereof, and for other purposes. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o'clock and 36 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 14, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


1913. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting a report 
on the audit of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957, pursuant to the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act (31 
U. S. C. 841) (H. Doc. No. 382), was 
taken from the Speaker’s table, referred 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 11382. A bill to 
authorize the conversion of term insurance 
issued under section 621 of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act and to adjust the 
basis for premiums and other calculations 
on such insurance; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1717). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 11577. A bill to 
increase from $5 to $10 per month for each 
$1,000 national service life insurance in 
force the amount of total disability income 
benefits which may be purchased by in- 
sureds, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1718). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7306. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide that notice 
of an action with respect to real property 
pending before a United States district 
court must be recorded in certain instances 
in order to provide constructive notice of 
such action; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1719). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 10378. A bill to limit the 
applicability of the antitrust laws so as to 
exempt certain aspects of designated pro- 
fessional team sports, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1720). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARING: 

H. R. 12477. A bill to amend chapter 3 of 
title 18, United States Code, so as to pro- 
hibit the use of aircraft or motor vehicles to 
hunt certain wild horses or burros on land 
belonging to the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H. R. 12478. A bill to promote the safety 
of employees and travelers upon common 
carriers by railroad engaged in interstate 
commerce by requiring such carriers to 
maintain tracks, bridges, roadbed, and per- 
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manent structures for the support of way, 

trackage, and traffic in safe and suitable con- 

dition, and for other purposes; to the Com- 

mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 12479. A bill to authorize the modi- 
fication of the existing project for improve- 
ment of Miami Harbor, Fla.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 12480. A bill to «mend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to grant an addi- 
tional income tax exemption for a taxpayer 
supporting a dependent who has attained 
age 65 or is blind; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 12481, A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
manufacturers excise tax on business ma- 
chines shall not apply to stencil cutting 
machines of the type used in marking 
freight shipments; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. IKARD: 

H. R. 12482. A bill to protect the rights 
of the blind to self-expression through or- 
ganizations of the blind; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 12483. A bill to extend the time for 
filing certain claims for income tax refunds 
based on deductions for educational expenses 
of teachers under section 162 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. R. 12484. A bill to promote the safety 
of employees and travelers upon common 
carriers by railroads engaged in interstate 
commerce by requiring such carriers to 
maintain tracks, bridges, roadbed, and per- 
manent structures for the support of way, 
trackage, and traffic in safe and suitable 
condition, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 12485. A bill to amend section 355 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to distributions of stock and securities 
of a controlled corporation; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. R. 12486. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp on May 1, 
1959 to commemorate Law Day, U. S. A.; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 12487. A bill to provide for the jue 
dicial review of orders of deportation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Illinois: 

H. R. 12488. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to 
strengthen and improve the national trans- 
portation system, and for other purposes: to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 12489. A bill to amend section 210 of 
the Highway Revenue Act of 1956 to extend 
the time for making the final report on the 
highway-cost-allocation study; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: 

H. R. 12490. A bill to amend section 210 of 
the Highway Revenue Act of 1956 to extend 
the time for making the final report on the 
highway-cost-allocation study; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 12491. A bill to amend section 210 of 
the Highway Revenue Act of 1956 to extend 
the time for making the final report on the 
highway-cost-allocation study; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H. R. 12492. A bill to expand the public- 
facility-loan program of the Community 
Facilities Administration of the Housing and 
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Home Finance Agency, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 12493. A bill to Increase the amount 
of benefits payable under the Federal old- 
age, survivors, and disability-insurance pro- 
gram, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. R. 12494. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in selling or agreeing to 
the sale of lands to the State of North Caro- 
lina to permit the State to sell or exchange 
such lands for private purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 12495. A bill making an appropria- 
tion for grants-in-aid for the construction 
of civil defense shelters and other protective 
facilities; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 
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By Mr. MecoRMACR: 

H. Con. Res. 326. Concurrent resolution 
relative to the establishment of plans for 
the peaceful exploration of outer space; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FASCELL: 
H. R. 12496. A bill for the relief of Elsa 
Temple; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HEBERT: 
H. R. 12497. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Grazioli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HERLONG: 
H. R. 12498. A bill for the relief of Flint 
Industries, Inc., Winter Park, Fla.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. PORTER: 
H. R. 12499. A bill for the relief of Wil- 
liam D. Walton; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


618. By Mr. BROWNSON: Petition of Hazel 
E. Gray and 25 other residents of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., urging enactment of legislation 
to prohibit the transportation of alcoholic 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

619. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Herbert 
C. Holdridge, Washington, D. C., relative to 
H. R. 3789, and requesting protection for the 
Hopi Indians; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Community Spirit Helps Teacher Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 13, 1958 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time when we are all concerned about 
the effectiveness of our school systems 
and efforts to strengthen them, I should 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
here to a simple but effective program of 
aid to secondary schoolteachers which is 
being carried on at LeRoy, N. Y., in the 
39th District which I have the privilege 
to represent. 

I speak of this program here because 
of the very worthy attitudes and phi- 
losophy it reflects and the meaning it 
could hold for all our school districts. It 
illustrates a way in which local industries 
and civic organizations can do something 
today to help their own education sys- 
tems by improving the quality of teach- 
ing in their secondary schools and giving 
more incentive to teachers to remain in 
their profession. 

This is the program: 

In each of the past 2 years, Mr. Lester 
A. Pridgeon, manager of the Jell-O plant 
in LeRoy, has presented a $1,000 grant 
to the LeRoy school district to enable one 
or more of the local high-school teachers 
to take advanced courses of study during 
the summer to improve their professional 
knowledge. The aim is to strengthen the 
school system by increasing teaching 
skills where most needed. 

The school system administers the 
program, establishes its own standards, 
and selects the teachers according to 
the needs of the school system. Two 
teachers have been selected each year 
and two more will be chosen again this 
year by the school district. 

To date, the program has enabled 
teachers to gain special training in sci- 
ence, guidance, retarded reading, and 
administration at universities of their 
choosing. But the benefits of the pro- 


gram have been evident throughout the 
entire school system. 

Dr. Donald Horr, superintendent of 
the LeRoy schools, enthusiastically ac- 
knowledges that the program has paid 
dividends far in excess of its monetary 
worth. He explains that the program 
not only has enabled teachers to in- 
crease their knowledge and improve 
their skills in areas of need, but it also 
has demonstrated community apprecia- 
tion for teachers and has benefited 
considerably the morale of the entire 
school system. Dr. Horr points out, 
too, that the program has particular 
impact because it is a local, personal 
award and not one endowed by a “Great 
White Father.” It meets educational, 
financial, and psychological needs, he 
says. 

Now, on the basis of this local success, 
the parent company, General Foods, has 
decided to expand this program to 
other plant communities. So this year 
12 more plants in 12 more States are 
instituting this program in their local 
communities. It is a source of great 
satisfaction to me that this simple, 
direct, and effective program which 
originated in the town of LeRoy, N. Y., 
is now spreading to other communities 
across the country. 

It does not require a vivid imagination 
to see the potential of this program if it 
were adopted by other industries or or- 
ganizations. In my opinion it is this 
type of local, self-help program, operat- 
ing with many variations throughout the 
communities of the Nation, which could 
have a very significant and immediate 
favorable effect on the secondary educa- 
tion of our Nation. 

I wish to commend the leaders of in- 
dustry and education in LeRoy who rec- 
ognized this need and took steps to meet 
it. I commend also the General Foods 
Corp. for expanding this valuable pro- 
gram to its many other plants across the 
country. This is not a profound pro- 
gram, neither is it spectacular or costly, 
but it represents a commendable, 
straightforward solution to an immediate 
problem. Our Nation is stronger and 
better every time our people act directly 
and responsibly to solve such problems. 


Summer Fellowship Program for 
Secondary School Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 13, 1958 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
extremely interested in the remarks of 
my fellow colleague and neighbor, Rep- 
resentative OSTERTAG, from the 39th Dis- 
trict of my State, when he referred to a 
high school teacher fellowship grant 
program which the Jell-O company orig- 
inated and is sponsoring in LeRoy, N. Y. 

I am interested, and also agree that 
this type of teacher aid is something 
which should be noted by us and by 
other industries and civic groups, as I 
feel any program to help high school 
teachers obtain advanced studies during 
the summer strikes directly at an area 
in education which needs to be helped 
the most. 

I would like also to bring to your at- 
tention and to the Members that this 
same program, The Summer Fellowship 
Program for Secondary School Teach- 
ers,” is being initiated this summer in 
my own District at Fulton, N. Y., by the 
Birds Eye Division of the same General 
Foods Corp. 

I think that Claude Webb, the plant 
manager of Birds Eye in Fulton, and his 
parent organization, General Foods, are 
to be commended in offering such a prac- 
tical teacher-aid program to the pro- 
fession at this critical time. I also com- 
mend this program to the attention of 
other industry and community civic 
organizations. 

I know that this summer Fulton high 
school teachers will be able to take ad- 
vantage of these grants for further 
study, and they will certainly be appre- 
ciated. 

I join with Representative OSTERTAG 
in congratulating the Jell-O and Birds 
Eye companies in New York for initiating 
such a fine and constructive program. 
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Necessity for Construction of Civil 
Defense Shelters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 13, 1958 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to make an ap- 
propriation of $250 million out cf money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated to be expended by the Adminis- 
trator of Civil Defense in making con- 
tributions to States for the construction 
of bomb shelters and other protective 
facilities. 

For some time I have been very much 
concerned over the lack of action on the 
part of the Government to provide shelter 
facilities for our citizens in the event of 
an atomic attack. I have been explor- 
ing this problem thoroughly with local 
and Federal officials and believe that 
some immediate action is called for. 

Although the top-secret Gaither report 
has not yet been released, that document 
is reported as portraying the United 
States in the gravest danger in its his- 
tory. Faced with growing Soviet might 
and a powerful, ever-increasing Soviet 
economy and technology, the United 
States is daily becoming more and more 
exposed to political, propaganda, and 
psychological assaults on all sides. We 
do not know when actual armed attack 

might also come; we must therefore be 
prepared for it, as we must for the other 
assaults. 

The Gaither report, in addition to rec- 
ommending a rapid increase in spending 
for the military, has recommended that 
$5 billion a year for several years be spent 
for a civil defense shelter program. 
While the appropriation I recommend is 
not that high, I believe it would provide 
a good start on the program. 

It is regrettable that the administra- 
tion, in spite of repeated requests from 
the Civil Defense Administration and in 
the light of the Gaither report has not 
seen fit to include in its budget presenta- 
tions a request for funds for such a 
project. 

I am cognizant of the fact that such 
shelters may never be used: perhaps that 
may explain the reluctance of the ad- 
ministration to embark on the program. 
As a result of my study of the situation, 
I believe that structures can be built 
which would serve dual purposes—with 
appropriate modifications they could be 
used for civil defense purposes and for 
everyday community services. With the 
wonderful cooperation of the city offi- 
cials of Detroit, Mich. I have ex- 
plored, for example, the possibility of 
underground tunnels being utilized as 
shelters. A series of tunnels, approxi- 
mately 15 feet in diameter, about 20 or 
more feet underground could be con- 
structed with appropriate entrances and 
exits, air filtration plants, facilities for 
storing food, water, and other necessities, 
to be in standby condition until such 
time as it was determined that there 
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would be no need for them. They would 
then be converted for use as sewers. The 
same principle could be applied to under- 
ground garages and other facilities; they 
could be constructed with appropriate 
modifications for civil-defense purposes 
and still serve other needs of the com- 
munity. 

Cost of constructing these facilities 
would be shared on a matching basis by 
the Federal Government and local gov- 
ernments. Authority for such partici- 
pation already exists under the Federal 
Civil Defense Act; the only thing lacking 
is the money to go ahead on the projects. 
This I am proposing to take care of 
partially with the bill I am introducing. 

The extreme necessity for the project 
at this time, not disregarding the em- 
ployment opportunities it would create, 
is the fact that these shelters cannot be 
built overnight. It will take time to com- 
plete them and I am fearful that there 
may not be sufficient time. Neither I 
nor anyone else is convinced that we will 
not in the future be attacked. If, as we 
have been informed, from 50 percent to 
90 percent of the enemy bombers pene- 
trate our defenses, there will not be 
enough time to evacuate our cities and 
only a very small percentage of the pop- 
ulation would escape. These shelters 
should be considered an integral part 
of our defense system, for by providing 
shelters to protect our people in main 
industrial areas, our Nation will preserve 
retaliatory power. 

I am hopeful that both Congress and 
the administration will see the wisdom 
of immediate action in this field and 
will provide the necessary funds, as I 
have in part recommended, to commence 
work on shelter projects. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 13, 1958 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
the 10th day of May is celebrated 
throughout the world as a Rumanian 
national holiday. Toward the end of 
1944, when the Soviet troops occupied 
Rumania, that country lost its freedom 
and independence. Its enslavement is 
so complete that even the 10th day of 
May, a national holiday, celebrating the 
unity and independence of the Ru- 
manian nation, has been forbidden by 
the occupying power, which has forced 
instead upon the subjugated people the 
celebration of their invasion under the 
guise of liberation. 

The Rumanians reestablished their in- 
dependence during the 19th century, 
after the Crimean War. They had played 
a significant role in the history of Eu- 
rope, at the time of the Crusades, 
through their heroic stand against the 
Ottoman invasions. The Rumanians, a 
Latin nation, have always constituted an 
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obstacle in the path of Muscovite im- 
perialism. Since the time of Peter the 
Great, they have been invaded more 
than 10 times by their insatiable neigh- 
bors and are now again suffering the 
blight of Moscow’s military aggression 
in Europe on the Russian expansionist 
route toward the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East. 

Never, during the last 13 years, since 
the end of the war, have the Russian 
tanks left Rumania. The country has 
been bled white by Soviet exploitation 
and tens of thousands have perished 
through deportation and slave-labor 
camps. It was in vain that a peace 
treaty was concluded with the Moscow 
puppet government of occupied Rumania 
and that afterward this stooge govern- 
ment was accepted in the United Na- 
tions. Neither were the provisions of 
that treaty or of the United Nations 
Charter implemented. 

All reports coming from Rumania in- 
dicate that, despite the frantic Commu- 
nist efforts to sovietize Rumanian life, 
the people have remained deeply at- 
tached to the West and have preserved 
their unshakable faith in America’s ulti- 
mate will that they should regain the 
freedom they have lost. It is in the in- 
terest of the Free World’s policy, in its ef- 
forts to promote a secure peace, to sup- 
port these legitimate hopes and ideals of 
these silent, waiting allies behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

On this anniversary of Rumanian in- 
dependence, I wish to add my voice with 
those of many in the Free World today, 
in sending a message of encouragement 
in the hope that it will contribute in sus- 
taining the spirit of resistance of the 
Rumanian people to Communist tyranny, 
the importance of which is more and 
more felt in the Free World. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 13, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
Sunday, May 18, is the 25th anniversary 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. My 
colleague, the able senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] is one of the few 
still in Congress who had an active part 
in establishing TVA. As a Member of 
the House he joined with Senator George 
Norris, of Nebraska, in sponsoring and 
in pushing through Congress the act 
setting up TVA. 

No one can speak of TVA with greater 
authority and better understanding 
than Senator HILL. 

On May 7, Senator HILL delivered a 
speech on TVA before the American 
Public Power Association in New Or- 
leans, La. It is a fine presentation. I 
commend its reading by every one. 

My. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this speech printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TVA: ENGINE FOR DEMOCRACY 
(Address of United States Senator LISTER 

HL commemorating the 25th anniversary 

of TVA, before the American Publie Power 

Association, New Orleans, La., May 7, 1958) 


Mr. Chairman, delegates to the American 
Public Power Association convention, guests 
and friends, I am honored and happy to be 
with you today and to join with you in com- 
memorating the silver anniversary of one of 
the greatest victories ever won for the peo- 
ple of America—the creation of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 

Twenty-five years have passed since the 
enactment of the legislation creating the 
TVA and a new generation of Americans has 
grown to maturity. A generation is time 
enough to test the strength of an idea and 
the truth of a concept. It is likewise time 
enough for people to forget what life was like 
before that idea was placed in action and 
that concept built into our Nation’s life. 

I am specially proud to have this oppor- 
tunity to remind you of TVA's beginning, for 
I was one of the sponsors of the legislation 
which created TVA. Of all the members 
of the conference committee appointed to 
adjust the differences between the two 
Houses in 1933, I am the only who is today 
a Member of Congress. I am the only who 
has had the privilege of participating year 
by year in legislation affecting TVA, first 
from my seat as a member of the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House which used 
to handle legislation concerning TVA and 
in these later years as a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the Senate. Alone 
of all the group gathered to witness when the 
President. signed the act in 1933, I have seen 
the dreams, the hope and the faith that we 
wrote into the statute become a reality. 

Those of us who have worked and fought 
through the years to make TVA a reality 
know that it can never be taken for granted, 
We recall that there was a great river, its 
tributaries rising in the mountains of North 
Carolina, of Tennessee, and of Virginia, flow- 
ing southward through the foothills of Ten- 
nessee, then west to meander across the sun- 
baked fields of Alabama and of Mississippi, 
northward to meet the Ohio River in Ken- 
tucky, and finally to join the mighty Mis- 
sissippi on its southward course to the gulf. 
It was a moody and inconstant river, chang- 
ing from season to season, an angry flood in 
spring and winter, a sluggish trickle in sum- 
mer and autumn, when shoals and sandbars 
held it almost useless for navigation. In 
flood and in drought, racing or heavy with 
summer's langor, in every season the river 
was dark with the precious cargo it carried, 
the fertile soil of the valley, to be wasted in 
the sea. 

For generations that soil, the priceless 
heritage of the people, had washed away. 
This was an agricultural area, one of the 
oldest in the Nation, an area of small farms, 
growing the cash crops for which the climate 
was ideal but which left no cover on the 
ground to protect it as it lay, bare and help- 
less against the pelting winter rains. Once 
majestic forests had been devastated, a sac- 
rifice to avarice, to ignorance, and to hunger. 
So the rains were unimpeded. They took the 
soil to the river, and the river carried it to 
the sea, and every year the brown scars of 
erosion grew wider and deeper over the land- 
scape. Every year more farms were aban- 
doned. Every year fewer jobs became avail- 
able, and the youth of the land was exported 
along with the soil and the timber. Every 
year the people had less hope and less faith 
in the future. 

This was the Tennessee River and its valley 
before the establishment of TVA. On this 
anniversary, this occasion for remembrance, 
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for recognition, and for reappraisal, let us 
remember that the dream of the unified de- 
velopment of all the resources of a great 
river basin for the people’s benefit was not 
born of sectional interest nor parochial con- 
cern. From the beginning TVA has been a 
national project. It was born because states- 
men from the Great Plains, from the moun- 
tain West and the industrial East saw this 
Nation as a whole, and knew that it would 
be strong only as each region grew in 
strength. It was the great and indomitable 
Norris of Nebraska who was the first to en- 
vision that the Government-owned prop- 
erties at Muscle Shoals might be the begin- 
ning of a comprehensive program of resource 
development in the Southeast. I recall his 
tireless efforts to educate his colleagues, to 
arouse the public conscience that the dam 
and the chemical plants built in north Ala- 
bama, a heritage of World War I, should be 
held for public use. 

The fight, first to keep those properties in 
the hands of the Government, and then to 
devise a method to promote their effective 
use, went on for over a decade. Twice bills 
to provide for Government operation of the 
properties at Muscle Shoals were adopted by 
the Congress, only to be vetoed by Presidents 
Coolidge and Hoover. Each time the fight 
was renewed, and in 1933, after years of 
struggle, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
added his vision to the concept, and his sup- 
port and moral leadership to the valiant 
bipartisan group in Congress. Then the stat- 
ute creating TVA was finally approved, the 
properties at Muscle Shoals were turned over 
to the new agency, and a great concept 
started the road to realization—the concept 
that makes TVA unique in America’s history, 
the concept that has made TVA the admira- 
tion and awe of millions of visitors, the model 
in 20 countries for resource development. 

As we worked to set out the concept in 
legislative language, we had doubts; we were 
uncertain about a great many points. We 
were creating a new kind of Federal instru- 
mentality. The tasks to be undertaken were 
not all new; the problems were not novel; 
only the kind of agency was different. Re- 
luctant rivers had been improved for navi- 
gation from the beginning of the Nation. 
The problem of vanishing resources had been 
with us for a long time. But always rivers 
and resources, problems and opportunities 
had been considered piecemeal. In TVA we 
tried something new and bold. The heart 
of the concept lies in the fact that for the 
first time in the history of Federal legisla- 
tion Congress accepted the unity of Nature. 
For this one river basin the interrelationship 
of land and water, of trees and pastures, of 
men and nature, was recognized in a Federal 
statute. This was a more startling innova- 
tion than it sounds. For then and now the 
traditional organization of the Federal Es- 
tablishment divides responsibility for the 
resources of a river and its basin among a 
dozen bureaus and departments, each with 
a single purpose, a different head, working 
under separate statutes. When we created 
TVA we abandoned the familiar pattern. We 
gave one agency responsibility to inaugurate 
a total program committed to the full de- 
velopment of all Nature’s resources for all 
the people. 

At the same time we tried as we drafted 
the statute to build a bulwark against the 
steady tide of centralization. We knew then 
as we know now that too many decisions were 
made in Washington on the basis of papers 
and reports; too much was decided by re- 
mote control. The experts were too far 
from the problems, the administrators too 
far from the people. So we told the Board 
of TVA to make its headquarters in the 
region, close to the work to be undertaken. 
We authorized it to work with State and 
local governments and groups of citizens. 
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We made it an independent agency, corpo- 
rate in form, removed from centralized con- 
trol in Washington. We gave the power of 
decision to the men in the field. 

We wanted TVA to be efficient, and we 
accepted the basic principle of modern man- 
agement, still too often not recognized in 
government. We gave authority commensu- 
rate with responsibility and we determined 
to judge by results. By law we freed the 
agency from rigidities of the classified civil 
service. We told the Board to select its own 
employees, but absolutely barred political 
considerations in appointments. We author- 
ized the Board to buy or condemn the land 
and the equipment required in its program, 
and to sell whatever proved to be surplus. 
They could enter into contracts, and sue and 
be sued in the courts. 

All these characteristics have proved to be 
essential—the unified approach, the location 
in the region and the encouragement to 
management to develop a decentralized ad- 
ministration, the accountability which is the 
counterpart of independence, the stern re- 
jection of political interference. All haye 
been vital to TVA’s success. All of them 
have required defense against attack over the 
years, but to this date each one has been 
preserved. But TVA achievements, its 
matchless spirit, rest I think on something 
greater than all of these together. It is 
rooted in the fact that the overriding pur- 
pose of the statute was clear on every page. 

The administrative innovations were not 
to be ends in themselves, nor were the proj- 
ects and the programs they would facilitate 
to be objectives in themselves. Every under- 
taking was to be seen as a means to widen 
the economic opportunity and promote the 
well-being of the people. That is assumed 
to be the ultimate objective of every govern- 
ment program, but the purpose for which 
projects are undertaken is too often ob- 
scured by the projects themselves. Dams 
and plants and projects are judged as engi- 
neering achievements. Construction be- 
comes an end in itself. Somehow, in some 
way, some ingredient in the formula we 
devised for TVA has so far kept the over- 
riding purpose sharp and clear. TVA etill 
knows that what happens to the river, the 
land, and the forests is not the final test. 
It is still aware that its success must be 
judged by what happens to the people when 
the resource base is strengthened, when en- 
ergy is made abundantly available for their 
use. 

Because of this bold and imaginative and 
unique concept and the magnificent TVA 
management that has given the concept such 
rich meaning, today the river is no longer 
a menace anda problem. It has been put to 
work for the people. A series of majestic 
dams has transformed it. Now a chain of 
lovely lakes, its bars and shoals have van- 
ished, and commerce moves in stately se- 
quence over a modern water highway. Last 
year over 2 billion ton-miles of freight was 
carried on the river, in contrast to less than 
33 million ton-miles which moved, mostly in 
short hauls, in 1933. Grain comes down 
from the upper Mississippi, oil and sulfur 
move up from the gulf, automobiles, trucks, 
and steel and coal are carried for unloading 
at thriving river ports on the Tennessee. 
From the Great Lakes to the gulf the prod- 
ucts of other regions come to new markets 
in this valley, and the river serves the people. 

Today the people know that when the 
rains come and the water rushes down in 
angry torrents the same massive dams which 
create the navigation channel will stand 
watch through all the days and all the nights 
of peril, silent guardians of their safety. 

This is the only river so controlled, the 
only river in the world where, under & single 
management, a whole system of dams and 
reservoirs is mobilized in harmonious unison 
to protect the people and their property. 
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‘Today transmission towers rise high from 
the valleys and the hills, supporting over 
11,000 miles of lines which carry to the people 
power generated at these multipurpose dams 
and the gigantic modern steam plants built 
by TVA, Through the efficient and dedicated 
management of TVA, 20 dams have been 
built and 8 great steam plants have been 
constructed, along with chemical plants and 
other facilities. In 1933 the TVA service area 
had only a little over 800,000 kilowatts to 
meet all its power requirements. Today the 
area has over 10 million kilowatts of capacity. 
In 1933 there were only 225,000 residential 
electricity consumers. Today TVA reaches 
more than 1,300,000 domestic consumers 
through more than 150 municipal and co- 
operative distribution systems. These sys- 
tems have a total plant investment of their 
own of almost $600 million and are partners 
with their Government in the great enter- 
prise. In 1933 TVA consumers used an aver- 
age of 600 kilowatt-hours in their homes 
every year. Today their average annual use 
has increased more than tenfold. In 1933 
only 3 percent of the farms, just a few near 
towns and cotton gins, were connected to 
lines for electric service, and all over the 
region the countryside was dark at twilight. 
Today more than 95 percent of the farms 
use electricity in their homes and in their 
barns. Every year the farms of this area use 
as much power as all the region used, in all 
its towns and cities, in all its business enter- 
prises, before TVA. 

The river is only one resource which is 
providing more abundantly for the people 
because of TVA. Since 1934, 328 million 
seedlings have gone from TVA nurseries to 
stimulate forestation programs. The forests 
and the soil are in the process of rebuilding 
and the cycle of devastation has been re- 
versed. Slowly the scars of erosion are heal- 
ing. Where acres were brown and barren in 
1933, trees stand tall and pastures lie green 
beneath the sun. The landscape is more 
beautiful, the land is more productive, and 
the region has started the long road back to 
robust strength and full productivity. 

The Tennessee Valley is no longer the heart 
of what was once called America's economic 
problem No.1. Within a generation, average 
annual income has increased eightfold. 
Agricultural income has nearly tripled and 
the index of family living—the measure of 
the comforts of modern living—has im- 
proved 130 percent. This is double the na- 
tional rate. With diversification as the 
watchword, the number of industrial estab- 
lishments has increased about twice the 
national rate of increase. Manufacturing in- 
come increased more than 10 times during 
the first 20 years of TVA's existence, from 
$127 million to $1.4 billion. Progress to- 
ward more finished products has meant 
higher wages and greater return to valley 
industry. With its greater earnings the re- 
gion provides a better market for the goods 
and services of other areas. 

Improved land use with TVa's concen- 
trated fertilizers was demonstrated on some 
3,500 farms in 28 States during 1957. 
Through the years some 72,000 farms in 35 
States have taken part in farm demonstra- 
tion programs. 

Recreation and fishing, waterfowl and deer 
conservation, and other activities add to the 
benefits and satisfactions of living in the 
valley. 

‘TVA was not conceived as a military proj- 
ect. But today TVA is in the forefront in 
the development of atomic weapons, missiles, 
vital light metals, and new chemicals. Al- 
most three-fourths of TVA’s power output 
goes to defense and defense-related indus- 
tries. More than half—a staggering 30 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours in 1957—goes to the 
Atomic Energy Commission plants at Oak 
Ridge and Paducah. These plants alone use 
twice as much electricity as New York City, 
and more than is used by all the homes, 
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businesses, and industries in each of 41 
States. 

Large amounts of power go to the Army's 
guided-missile center at Redstone Arsenal, 
Ala., where the two successful Explorer 
satellites were produced; to the Air Force 
wind-tunnel center at Tullahoma, Tenn., 
where missiles and supersonic aircraft are 
tested; to the defense-related industries 
throughout the valley—titanium, aluminum, 
ferroalloys, chemicals, and others. 

I am proud when I survey the financial 
record of TVA. My colleagues of 1933 would 
be proud if they could know that from the 
beginning revenues from power sales have 
covered all the costs of operation, including 
depreciation, and in addition have provided 
for the Government, the owner, a return 
which has averaged 4 percent on the invest- 
ment. I am proud to say that over $400 mil- 
lion from proceeds has been reinvested in 
the system, enhancing the Government’s 
investment without requiring appropria- 
tion, and that $240 million has been paid to 
the United States Treasury in cash. 

TVA has demonstrated the ancient demo- 
cratic principle that participation in their 
Government stimulates and releases the ini- 
tiative and resourcefulness, the creative en- 
ergies of a people. TVA began as an experi- 
ment in grassroots democracy and it has 
proved to be a matchless example of democ- 
racy functioning at its best. TVA works with 
and through local and State governments, 
businessmen, farmers, labor, colleges, and 
public and private groups of the Tennessee 
Valley, and thus it has given new life and 
meaning to Thomas Jefferson’s dream that 
every citizen be a sharer in the direction of 
his Government. This partnership with the 
people is the hallmark of TVA. It has en- 
riched the lives and the welfare of the people, 
it has made stronger State and local govern- 
ments, and it has made our America stronger. 

In the quarter of a century since TVA was 
established we have had time to forget some 
of the myths slain by TVA, myths that were 
advanced as truth when we were fighting to 
establish this new instrumentality of Gov- 
ernment. There was the myth that Govern- 
ment activities could not be competently 
managed, but were bound to be wasteful and 
inefficient. You would be surprised to know 
how stubbornly that dogma was imbedded 
in our national folklore. Today it has been 
vanquished by the record. TVA projects have 
not been let out to contract, as the custom 
is, These projects have been designed and 
built by TVA itself. World records in con- 
struction time have been broken, new stand- 
ards for safety in hazardous employment 
have been established. Costs have been held 
within estimates, as men working for their 
Government have turned in a record of per- 
formance to destroy a myth forever. 

There was another myth. As we wrestled 
with the legislation the private power com- 
panies tried to frighten us with tales of the 
vast surplus of electric energy which they 
said would be wastefully created if multi- 
purpose dams were built by TVA. I find, for 
example, that when one official testified be- 
fore our committee in 1935, he said in a 
colloquy in which I engaged him, as we were 
considering the first amendments to the TVA 
statute: 

“There is not the slightest present eco- 
nomic justification for the building of any of 
the hydro plants now being built by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, nor for the 
building of any of those planned.” 

The building of dams continued in spite 
of his advice, and just a few years later the 
hydro resources of the region were approach- 
ing exhaustion as the people found more uses 
for electricity every year, and TVA turned 
from dam building to the construction of 
modern steam plants, Then coal, another 
resource of the region, was put to work for 
the people, and another myth had disap- 
peared. 
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The myth of surplus capacity rested on 
some other legendary notions, It rested, for 
example, on the dogma that electric energy 
could not be made available to rural areas. 
We remember how firmly that conviction was 
rooted in the creed of America’s private 
power suppliers a quarter century ago. In 
the printed transcript of the hearings I just 
quoted I find the same witness y ad- 
vising the committee that we were in error if 
we expected TVA to find a market for power 
on the farms of the area. He said: 

“The records of the Bureau of the Census 
indicate that only about 33% percent of 
farms have an annual income in excess of 
$1,000. We do not consider any farm cus- 
tomer a prospect unless his income is in 
excess of 81.000.“ 

With that complacement formula hope of 
obtaining electric service was denied to two- 
thirds of the farms of the region, This myth 
died too. It died because the statute creat- 
ing TVA rejected the approach and the 
advice of the private power companies, and 
adopted a new standard for TVA to follow. 

In the TVA Act we specified that municipal 
and cooperative agencies should be given 
preference in the sale of power. This is a 
common provision in Federal legislation. 
But in the TVA statute we did much more 
than that. We required the resale rates to 
be established by TVA to be such as would 
encourage use, particularly in the homes and 
on the farms in the area. These were the 
consumers neglected by the private com- 
panies. And the communities which voted 
and groups of farmers that organized to 
exercise the preference rights to power which 
the statute made available to them on their 
part accepted a responsibility beyond the 
responsibility of providing the capital to 
finance the facilities of distribution. They 
joined wholeheartedly in carrying out the 
program envisaged by the act creating TVA. 
This is a point too often missed when TVA 
is discussed. We made clear that this Gov- 
ernment investment was not made in order 
that towns and cities, or even rural coopera= 
tives, should purchase power at low rates for 
resale to consumers at high prices. Nor was 
it to be made to transfer to the electric rate- 
payers of any community burdens which 
should be borne by the local taxpayers. 
This public investment in power facilities 
was made that a demonstration might be 
provided of the results achieved when power 
is made available to consumers at lowest 
possible costs. 

In contracts with TVA the distributors 
agree to charge the rates established to pro- 
mote abundant use and to dispose of reve- 
nues in such a way as to achieve the objec- 
tives we set out in the statute. In the 
beginning they took a risk, for when TVA’s 
resale rates were announced in 1933 no one 
knew what revenues those rates would pro- 
vide. We know now. The high-use, low- 
rate pricing policies which the private-power 
companies had been too timid to try turned 
out to be sound from the point of view of 
earnings. At low rates, the volume of sales 
rose as we had hoped, and increased revenues 
resulted. In spite of the rise in costs over 
the years, TVA's wholesale rate has been 
little changed and the resale rates to the 
consumer, considered low in 1933, have al- 
ready proved for almost half of the present 
distributors to be too high to carry out the 
statute’s injunction and they have been 
reduced. The trend of rates is downward in 
the TVA area and another myth has died. 
Sometimes an overriding concern for the 
public interest can accomplish miracles. 
This is the lesson of TVA, 

The preservation of TVA as a strong, 
adaptable, responsive agency is just as neces- 
sary in 1958 as its establishment was in 1933. 
I know of no other agency of our Govern- 
ment which has met so well the problems 
of public responsibility. It is vital to our 
democratic processes to have government 
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which can stand up under the hardest public 
scrutiny—even unjustifiable vilification and 
abuse—yet reply, not with guilt, but pa- 
tiently with candor, as TVA has done. We 
must have government which can build 
strength for defense while concentrating on 
the arts and needs of peace, as TVA has done. 
We must preserve in the example of TVA 
our national determination to act for all our 
people, giving them always something more 
than second sitting at the table of special 
interests. 

The new generation of Americans may well 
ask, “If TVA has been so triumphantly suc- 
cessful, why is its example not more readily 
followed?” Why, after 25 years of proof, do 
we yet behold the spectacle of those who 
would undermine and destroy TVA? 

The answer is a story of the never-ending 
struggle between special privilege and democ- 
racy. After the First World War, private in- 
terests blocked the use of Wilson Dam and 
the nitrate plants and the development of 
the river. When Congress twice enacted leg- 
islation for navigation, power, and flood 
control on the Tennessee, the bills were 
vetoed. 

For years after the creation of TVA, pri- 
vate power companies dragged out court in- 
junctions and vexatious litigation. They 
built spite lines. Through false propa- 
ganda they sought to turn the farmers and 
municipalities against TVA. They tried 
every strategem to make TVA a failure. 

Year after year, in virtually every session of 
Congress, we have had to fight off attacks on 
TVA—curtailed appropriations and crippling 
amendments that among other things would 
even deny TVA its authority to use its power 
proceeds for plant expansion and that would 
hamstring TVA’s ability to grow and to meet 
the expanding needs of municipalities, in- 
dustries, farmer cooperatives, and the na- 
tional defense. 

In recent years new impetus has been added 
to the threat against TVA. 

First came the Dixon-Yate'’s deal. Under 
this secret scheme, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission opened negotiations with private 
companies for plant construction and power 
In the TVA service area, at high costs. The 
power would not have gone into atomic 
plants but to TVA customers, Another Gov- 
ernment agency was to be the instrumental- 
ity for violating the TVA Act, boosting power 
costs, destroying TVA’s yardstick rates, and 
opening all public power investments to 
similar private exploitation. Public exposure 
in the Senate caused even its proponents to 
turn against this blatant conspiracy. 

A straightforward, self-financing plan, 
under which TVA will finance future capital 
expansion through the sale of revenue bonds 
to be paid off from TVA power revenues, is 
now before Congress. The private utilities, 
which a few years ago urged revenue-bond 
financing for TVA when they thought it was 
impractical, now cry out against this plan. 
They have publicly announced lobbying plans 
to defeat the proposal. They continue to 
carry on their nationwide campaign of false 
and misleading propaganda against TVA. 

Why the unceasing fight against TVA? 

The private utilities hate TVA because TVA 
is a yardstick against which the people in all 
the States can measure excessive rates and 
monopolistic practices, TVA stands as a 
perpetual challenge to the utilities. It is an 
argument they cannot answer. Conse- 
quently they would destroy it. They will 
never cease their attacks. This generation 
and the next and the next must stand mo- 
bilized and alert. We can never take for 
granted this great engine for democracy. 

In evaluating and reappraising this mag- 
nificent experiment of 25 years duration, let 
us always remember that the triumph of 
TVA is recorded in the homes and the farms 
of the valley—in installation of stoves and 
washing machines, refrigerators and freezers, 
milking machines, pumps, water systems, and 
hay driers. It is recorded in the increased 
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use of electricity by the people, not only in 
the region it serves but all over the Nation. 
It is recorded in the contributions of the 
great REA, which was born in this valley, of 
the faith and courage of the people. The 
symbol of our TVA is revealed when the 
lights go on at nightfall all over the region. 
They shine out at dusk from barns, from 
kitchens, and from parlors, deep in the coves 
and high on the hillsides. 

This is the realization of the dream, the 
dream of energy made abundantly available 
to lighten the hours of the people's toil, to 
brighten the time of their leisure, to nourish 
their aspirations for the future, and to 
strengthen the Nation and the Nation's de- 
fense. 

This is TVA on its 25th anniversary. This 
is indeed a time for remembrance, for recog- 
nition and for reappraisal of TVA, our great 
engine for democracy. With the faith of our 
fathers in the future generations, with calm 
confidence in the material and spiritual re- 
sources and vital strength of our America 
and her people, and with the firm resolution 
to defend and protect our heritage, we shall 
go forward to the glorious achievements and 
the rich rewards that on this historic and 
memorable occasion await the new genera- 
tion of Americans, 


Herb Child Steps Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 13, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include a 
timely editorial in the Clinton Daily Item 
concerning the service of my valued 
friend, Mr. Herbert S. Child, a public 
servant of great ability and distinction. 

I also include as part of my remarks 
the contents of a letter I recently wrote 
to Mr. Child, commending and thank- 
ing him for his invaluable service. 

The able editor of the Item, Mr. Wil- 
liam Coulter, performed a distinct pub- 
lic service in acknowledging and prais- 
ing Mr. Child’s memorable contribu- 
tions. 

Hers CHILD STEPS DOWN 

Herbert S. Child, Clinton’s financial 
watchdog, will soon step down as the town’s 
accountant for the past 13 years. 

It is with considerable regret that we see 
this being done, Although he will turn 75 
April 27, the town has reaped rich rewards 
because of his presence in townhall. 

A stubborn belieyer in what he thinks best 
for his town, he has become the center of 
many a controversy over the years. His love 
of the principle of home rule prompted his 
recent remark, “The hell with the State” as. 
to whether or not Clinton needed State 
financial aid for a new high school. 

Born in Brockton, he came to Clinton to 
work as an accountant for the Shuman Mill 
where he remained until the depression 
forced it out of business. Several town 
accountants were broken in under Herb's 
guiding hand. 

It was thanks to Herb that Clinton ad- 
justed so easily to the uniform system of 
accounts then being adopted by every city 
and town in the State. Herb became ac- 
countant in 1945 and since that time has 
never faltered in his bid to help the towns- 
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people gain a better understanding of the 
town’s finances. 

In 1950, Tax Commissioner Henry F. Long 
told Herb, “It is so obvious that it does not 
need repeating, but the way you have kept 
the finances of Clinton sound through the 
years is just marvelous * * * you are en- 
titled to tremendous commendation from 
those in Clinton who would face a rather 
difficult situation were it not for the able 
way in which you have handled the finances 
of Clinton.” 

It was on Herb’s recommendation in 1953 
that the selectmen voted that each voucher 
for traveling expenses must show the exact 
number of miles used for business purposes 
by town officials. 

In the 1957 town report the finance com- 
mittee paid its annual tribute saying, “To 
our able and distinguished town accountant, 
Herbert S. Child, who has so materially and 
invaluably advised and assisted us, we 
express deep gratitude.” 

Able he is, and distinguished too. 

Herb’s beliefs are summed up in one of 
his annual reports: 

“My motto is there is no substitute for the 
right way of doing my duty, and the town is 
entitled to value received for money ex- 
pended.” 

This was more than a motto for Herh 
Child. It was his way of life. The town 
has benefited indeed and we congratulate 
him for it. 

PHILBIN LAUDS Town ACCOUNTANT HERBERT 
CHILD 


Under date of May 2, Congressman Pamre 
J. PhiN mailed a letter to Town Account- 
ant Herbert S. Child, reading as follows: 

“Let me state that we will all miss you in 
the public service of Clinton, where for so 
many years you have rendered such distin- 
guished, outstanding service. 

“Your honesty, efficlency, high competence 
and devotion to duty mark you indelibly as 
one of the greatest and finest public servants 
the town has ever had. 

“You are also admired, and will long be 
remembered, for your faithful performance 
and your forthright, candid expressions of 
what you deemed in the public interest. 

“For the finance committee and myself, I 
tender you our sincere and profound thanks 
for your many notable services to our board 
throughout the years. 

“The entire community owes you a very 
deep debt of gratitude, and it is sincerely 
felt by our fellow citizens. 

“I hope and pray that you and Mrs. Child 
may enjoy many more happy years of devoted 
married life marked by good health and per- 
sonal fulfillments. 

“With usual good wishes to you both, Iam, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
“Chairman, Clinton Finance Committee.” 


Simple Solution of a Serious Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 13, 1958 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I repeat a radio speech recently made 
by me in favor of my bill, H. R. 4835: 

This is Congressman -EUGENE SILER of the 
Eighth District of Kentucky speaking to you 
on the subject of the liquor evil and the 
desirability of having an effective law en- 
acted by the Congress of the United States 
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to ban the advertising of all alcoholic bev- 
erages in interstate commerce or through 
any medium that crosses the boundaries of 
our different States of the Union. 

Congress can only take jurisdiction of 
this alcoholic advertising and banish it by 
law upon the theory that such interstate 
advertising does constitute interstate com- 
merce within the meaning of our Federal 
Constitution. And, of course, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has repeatedly 
heid that almost every kind of transaction 
or any transmission of anything between 
two or more States is in fact a form of in- 
terstate commerce. Therefore, my own Dill, 
H. R. 4835, introduced by me in Congress 
on February 14, 1957, would make it an un- 
lawful offense, within constitutional author- 
ity, to transport any alcoholic advertising, 
whether by publication or radio broadcast- 
ing or television transmission, across State 
lines and would provide a fine of $100 to 
$1,000 or a prison sentence of 6 months to 
a year, or both the fine and prison sentence, 
for offenders against such a law if it should 
become enacted by Congress. 

It is a rather tragic and ironic situation 
when the great majority of citizens and 
homeowners in some areas of the country, 
for instance in my home county down in 
southeastern Kentucky, have voted them- 
selves entirely dry and wish always to keep 
their areas and their homes dry like hickory 
chips, yet have to encounter alcoholic ad- 
vertising wet like the Atlantic Ocean in 
their very homes and at their family hearth- 
stones, morning, noon and night and at 
most of the periods in between. 

A great many people all over America are 
interested in this subject. Several hundred 
persons have written or informed me of 
their support of this bill, and I am sure that 
thousands of others would have so informed 
me, except for the fact that it is generally 
known and yery well publicized that I am 
for this bill with my whole heart and soul, 
and, therefore, it is adequately realized that 
it would be a pointless gesture to write me in 
support of my own legislative proposal, 
namely, H. R. 4835. All of these good people 
well understand that only through enact- 
ment of my bill can their home towns and 
home counties and their places of abode be 
truly free from this continuing liquor evil. 
For without this enactment, the slithering, 
slimy reptile of deceit that is called alcoholic 
advertising will constantly, consistently, 
and conveniently come right into their 
homes and whisper lies and misrepresenta- 
tions into the tender ears of their children. 
“This is a man of distinction,” says the 
bright-colored liquor ad, but genuine truth 
would say, “A man on skid row drank this 
liquor, and he now has delirium tremens and 
& chronic case of cirrhosis of the liver, and 
he won't be around here much longer.” 
Also, the liquor advertising says, “This is 
Manhattan melody,” but the unvarnished 
fact is that it should really say, “This is a 
funeral dirge of hell.” Why do the liquor 
advertisers always tell so many lies and 
half-truths and send them into your homes? 
Well, the answer is that they worship that 
god known as mammon to such extent that 
the advertisers are willing to say anything 
or do anything to promote that pagan wor- 
ship. But if my bill should become the law 
of the land by action of Congress, these un- 
truths and misrepresentations would cease 
to transgress within the precincts of our 
American homes and among all of our 
growing families. 

We are always quick to affirm our interest 
in crime prevention. But how interested 
are we in this great problem? I notice J. 
Edgar Hoover, of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation estimated some time ago that 
our annual crime bill is $20 billion, and he 
further stated that about half of the ar- 
rests made each year were for drunkenness, 
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drunken driving, and for other liquor-law 
violations. In Chicago, a police liaison offi- 
cer stated that 80 percent of the disturb- 
ances that police were required to handle 
were traceable to alcohol causation. What a 
price the American people pay for alcohol 
products. And yet we continue to allow 
promotion of them daily through publica- 
tions and radio broadcasting and television 
transmission. All of this could be prevented 
and stopped by a very simple law at the 
hands of the United States Congress. And 
yet we just go ahead year after year and 
permit a promotion of our own destruction 
and a wastage of our own resources—finan- 
cial, physical, spiritual, and moral. When 
will the American people dry their tears and 
bind up their wounds long enough to de- 
mand that this evil, lying, injurious adver- 
tising of harmful products be stopped by act 
of Congress? Even after the advertising is 
stopped, the evil will still continue to be 
among us, but at least it will no longer be 
encouraged in a public manner, and it will 
not burglarize your homes with its crimi- 
nality and all of its evil designs. 

Many eminent physicians and well-known 
scientists have gone on record placing alco- 
hol in the same category with narcotic poi- 
son. Now, of course, all of us would be 
truly shocked and repulsed if any kind of 
advertising of narcotics for daily consump- 
tion should come into our homes. Yet we 
constantly face this devastating alcoholic 
advertising of the different harmful forms 
of alcohol that comes into our family cir- 
cles, and most of us do nothing about it 
whatsoever. Even though we know that 
alcohol is truly the handmaiden of narcotic 
poisons, yet hundreds of earnest, well mean- 
ing people will merely yawn and tolerantly 
thumb through the liquor ads in their 
magazines or they will smile complacently 
at the silly jingles of the beer advertisers as 
they flow into their family sitting rooms 
through television channels or by radio 
broadcasting. 

Juvenile delinquency has become a tre- 
mendous problem here in America. It is 
said to have increased 28 percent in the last 
6 years. Youthful gangs roam the streets 
of large cities like New York, and Detroit, 
and Chicago, and even in a number of 
smaller towns, and cities of our -country. 
These gangs sometimes wear peculiar 
clothes, have strange haircuts, call them- 
selves by fearful names, do the rock and 
roll throughout the night. Frequently they 
commit murder, rape, and robbery. Often 
they drive their teachers to distraction and 
some of them seem to take pride in pre- 
senting themselves as daily problems 
wherever they may chance to roam. Now, 
a prominent juvenile court justice in Boston 
made a statement in recent years that liquor 
was the greatest single factor in juvenile 
delinquency and that this liquor evil had 
led the youth of our land down the wide- 
open road to narcotics, immodesty and im- 
morality. I am sure that the justice knew 
what he was talking about and I am equally 
confident that the banning of alcoholic bev- 
erage advertising in interstate commerce 
would go a long way toward helping to re- 
store normal sanity and a wholesome out- 
look among our young people all over our 
country. Why should we wait or hesitate to 
use a good water bucket when the house is 
burning down? Likewise, why should we 
hesitate to promote and enact good legisla- 
tion to help correct juvenile delinquency 
through banning the liquor evil from in 
front of youthful faces all over our land? 
Only this week a news item told of a group 
of boys that broke into a place and stole 
about $70 in order to have money to attend 
a movie. Then they attended the movie, 
but afterward they went back and reentered 
that same place of their theft and they re- 
Placed about $65 of the remaining stolen 
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money. The movie they saw was The Ten 
Commandments. This incident is a force- 
ful argument for our belief that young peo- 
ple are influenced and persuaded in a power- 
ful way by what they see before their very 
eyes. It also means that constant alcoholic 
advertising will succeed in persuading 
young, impressionable minds that it is truly 
smart and desirable and entirely in good 
order to take up the alcohol habit. But if 
we should legally ban this form of advertis- 
ing there would then be just that much 
less persuasion upon the American boy and 
girl towards adopting a social custom that 
first becomes an occasional habit and then 
changes from occasional habit to constant 
curse in a very subtle manner and in a short 
period of time. 

By way of illustrating the foolishness of 
permitting legalized advertising of alcoholic 
products, some writer said: “Suppose there 
were 170 million cows in America, Then 
suppose there was a big industry selling Old 
Scarecrow hay made of locoweed, but de- 
scribed as soothing and mellow, resulting in 
the cows turning from their sober alfalfa to 
begin eating Old Scarecrow. And suppose 
this made the cows do silly things like run- 
ning into fences or automobiles so that 500,- 
000 were killed or injured every year. And 
suppose milk production was cut down be- 
cause the Old Scarecrow users lost 50 million 
cow-days yearly, And suppose the cows’ life 
expectancy was reduced 10 percent and that 
it made over 4 million so sick that they were 
useless much of the time and that for every 
one that was cured, the industry made 10 
new addicts for Old Scarecrow. And sup- 
pose caring for all these sick cows required 
80 percent of the farmers’ time. And sup- 
pose, in spite of all of this, sellers of Old 
Scarecrow were allowed to advertise in every 
cow pasture proclaiming that cows of dis- 
tinction use their stuff. How would you 
expect farmers to react? Don't you think all 
the farmers of the country would try to pro- 
tect their cows by banning this false and 
harmful advertising? And now just suppose 
we cared as much about our children and 
our fellow men as we would expect the farm- 
ers to care about their cows. Would we not 
leave no stone unturned to help our chil- 
dren, our families, our neighbors through 
using our infiuence to persuade the Congress 
of the United States to pass a reasonable, 
simple, helpful law that would ban all alco- 
holic advertising in interstate commerce, 
How about it?” 

We may not be farmers with cows, but we 
are supposed to be citizens with conscience 
and we should be willing constantly and 
consistently to fight for the right. And we 
do know that this is right. 


H. R. 10464 Provides a Partial Answer 
to Our Shortage of Scientific and 
Engineering Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 13, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning it was my privilege to appear 
before the Subcommittee on Health and 
Science of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce in sup- 
port of my bill H. R. 10464, which is de- 
signed to attack the problem resulting 
from our shortage of scientific and engi- 
neering manpower. 
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My statement follows: 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON HEALTH AND SCIENCE OF THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE, IN BEHALF oF H. R, 10464, May 
13, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, the opportunity of appear- 

ing before this Subcommittee on Health and 

Science of the House Committee on Inter- 

state and Foreign Commerce in behalf of my 

bill, H. R. 10464, is appreciated. 

My bill, H. R. 10464, is a companion bill to 
H. R. 10456 introduced by my colleague, Hon. 
MELVIN Price, of Illinois, chairman of the 
Congressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy Subcommittee on Research and De- 
velopment, of which I am ranking House Re- 
publican member, 

Both of these bills result from lengthy 
hearings by the Joint Committee’s Research 
and Development Subcommittee held in the 
spring of 1956 on the shortage of scientific 
and engineering manpower and our visit to 
Russia last fall as members of the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Therefore, this is truly a bipartisan legis- 
lative effort. 

Mr. Chairman, the Price-Van Zandt bills 
amend the National Science Foundation Act 
of 1950 in order to provide for certain educa- 
tional programs which will improve mathe- 
matics instruction in our secondary schools 
as well as refresher courses and fellowships 
for mathematics and science teachers. 

The legislation is designed to attack one of 
the greatest deficiencies to be overcome in 
this country that exists in our secondary 
schools where a serious deterioration in the 
quality of mathematics instruction has taken 
place. 

It is pretty well agreed that this deteriora- 
tion in the quality of mathematics instruc- 
tion has prevented many of our young peo- 
ple from pursuing college level studies in 
science and engineering. 

To remedy this situation, the Price-Van 
Zandt bills provide that an award program be 
set up—with no strings attached—to pro- 
vide a $500 scholarship to all high school 
seniors who can pass an examination of pre- 
scribed difficulty in mathematics. 

This program will serve not only to remedy 
the enormous annual waste of potential 
scientific talent but will help restore mathe- 
matics to its rightful place as a basic element 
of the high school curriculum. 

In addition to the scholarship program, 
another provision of the Price-Van Zandt 
bills provides a stepping up of the present 
summer institute program administered by 
the National Science Foundation by provid- 
ing refresher courses for high school mathe- 
matics and science teachers. 

In this connection, the present program is 
handicapped by the fact that the National 
Science Foundation was only able to provide 
funds for 108 institutions last year on its 
relatively small budget of $5.3 million. 

There were over 200 qualified institutions 
which proposed to set up summer institutes 
with the Foundation’s cooperation but were 
unable to do so because of the lack of funds 
since the $5.3 million available was wholly 
inadequate. 

It is conservatively estimated that in addi- 
tion there are at least 200 other qualified in- 
stitutions in the country which would par- 
ticipate in the program if adequate funds 
were available. 

Therefore the Price-Van Zandt bills in- 
crease the funds for summer institutes from 
$5.3 million to $25 million, this making pos- 
sible the quadrupling of the present summer 
institute program of the National Science 
Foundation as a concrete means of assisting 
high school mathematics and science teach- 
An by improving the quality of their instruc- 

on, 
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In addition to scholarships and the sum- 
mer institute program, the Price-Van Zandt 
bills provide that there should be established 
by the National Science Foundation a pro- 
gram of summer fellowships for those high 
school teachers who already have their bach- 
elor of arts degrees and who desire to increase 
their scientific knowledge. 

The program—at a level of $10 million a 
year—will be a valuable supplement to the 
summer institute program and will provide 
the advanced training needed to stimulate 
and guide talented young people in our 
better schools. Then too, it will provide the 
added advantage of improving the quality of 
instruction among teachers. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposals made in the 
Price-Van Zandt bills if translated into ac- 
tion will be an important first step toward 
insuring that this country will have an 
adequate supply of scientific and engineering 
talent to meet the scientific challenge of the 
future. 

Moreover, if the intent of these bills is 
enacted into law the need will be met without 
creating serious unbalances in the social and 
economic fabric of this country by serving 
to strengthen the country measurably 
through improvements in the basic educa- 
tional preparation we give to all our young 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, the provisions of the Price- 
Van Zandt bills represent a means of meet- 
ing to a marked degree the Soviet challenge 
to American education, which we as members 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
came in contact with last October in visiting 
Russia and talking with Russian scientists. 

When Congressman Price and I returned to 
the United States last October, and after 
reviewing our observations in Russia, we con- 
cluded that no time should be lost in perfect- 
ing appropriate legislation to meet the Soviet 
challenge. As a result, we drafted the Price- 
Van Zandt bills. When we introduced them 
we made the following joint statement: 


“MEETING THE NEED FOR SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
POWER—AN INTELLIGENT APPROACH TO THE 
PROBLEM 

“(Joint statement by Representative MELVIN 
Price (Democrat, Illinois) and Representa- 
tive James E. Van Zanpr (Republican, 
Pennsylvania), chairman and ranking 
House minority member of the Research 
and Development Subcommittee, Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, in the 
House of Representatives on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1958) 

“We believe that the time has come, and 
in many respects is long overdue, for a forth- 
right facing-up to the challenge presented to 
this country by the Soviets in their massive 
educational program aimed at outproducing 
the Free World, both in quantity and quality, 
in the output of trained scientists and engi- 
neers. 

“We are witnessing a life and death battle 
for brainpower in an age of rapid technologi- 
cal advance. The penalty for losing this 
battle is Soviet domination of the world and 
the destruction of our way of life as a free 
people. It is clear that we must act—and 
act promptly—to meet this threat. At the 
same time, we must not lose sight of our 
long-range objectives and adopt hasty meas- 
ures which will jeopardize the attainment of 
these objectives. 

“This battle for brainpower is not new. 
Back in the spring of 1956 the Research and 
Development Subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, mindful of the 
mounting threat to this country posed by 
the Soviet Union, held extensive public hear- 
ings on the shortage of scientific and engi- 
neering manpower. As members of the sub- 
committee, we believed then, and we con- 
tinue to believe today, that concrete reme- 
dial action is needed urgently if we are to 
meet the Soviet challenge successfully. 
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“Recent events, including Russian achieve- 
ments in launching two earth satellites, serve 
to underscore this urgent need for action. 
We are faced not so much with a new 
situation as with dramatic proof of what 
many experts have been saying all along re- 
garding the large scale efforts of the Soviets 
to achieve technological mastery of the 
world. Our recent firsthand visit to Russia 
where we had an opportunity to talk directly 
with top Russian scientists has clearly con- 
firmed these findings. 

“Since the advent of sputnik we have 
heard much in public forums and in the 
press about the need for crash programs to 
regain America’s technological supremacy. 
We have heard proposals for stepping up 
scholarships in the individual scientific dis- 
ciplines such as physics, chemistry, and biol- 
ogy and for channeling our young people 
into specific lines of activity within the 
scientific and engineering fields. These 
statements are reminiscent of the line of 
thinking which we ourselves indulged in 
prior to the subcommittee hearings in 1956. 

“As the hearings progressed, however, it 
became clear that only by attacking the 
roots of the manpower problem, not its 
surface manifestations, can we effectively 
meet future requirements. We recognized 
then, as we do today, that in our haste to 
catch up with the Russians there is a nat- 
ural tendency to call for special purpose 
legislation to cope with the pressing prob- 
lems of the moment. 

“But the more we looked at the problem, 
the more we became convinced that the 
shortage of scientists and engineers is only 
part of a larger shortage of specialized tal- 
ent in all fields, and that the best and 
surest means of meeting future require- 
ments in the scientific and engineering 
fields is to increase the overall supply of 
specialized talent—across the board. Laying 
undue emphasis on any one specialized field 
of scientific endeavor, to the exclusion of 
others, would create serious imbalances 
which would in the long run only serve to 
undermine the very strengths we are ate 
tempting to build up. 

“In brief, we came to recognize that the 
shortage of specialized talent is total and 
that deficiencies exist in many areas which 
must be dealt with at the same time we are 
directing our attention to the scientific and 
engineering fields. Loading the deck in 
favor of one over the other is not only 
futile but may well be fatal to the long term 
national interest. 

“It is clear, then, that any measures 
which are taken must be developed in the 
context of our overall needs and must serve 
to strengthen the Nation as a whole. This 
is not to say, however, that specific actions 
cannot be initiated now as part of a broad 
program of improvement, provided they con- 
tribute to our general long-term objectives, 

“Going to the roots of the scientific man- 
power problem, the subcommittee found 
that one of the greatest deficiencies to be 
overcome is the serious deterioration in re- 
cent years in the quality of mathematics 
instruction in our high schools, We found 
that through inadequate preparation in our 
secondary schools, particularly in the tradi- 
tional subjects of mathematics, many of our 
young people who might be scientifically 
inclined are actually prevented from pur- 
suing college-level courses in science and 
engineering. This represents an enormous 
annual waste of potential scientific talent 
which we can ill afford if we are to com- 
pete effectively with the Russians in the 
years to come. 

“Fortunately, this is one area in which 
concrete remedial action can and should be 
initiated immediately. We have been par- 
ticularly impressed with the proposal orig- 
inally made to the subcommittee at the 
1956 hearings by Dr. I. I. Rabi, of Colum- 
bia University, that an award program be 
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set up to provide a $500 scholarship to all 
high-school seniors who can pass an ex- 
amination of prescribed difficulty in the 
traditional subjects of mathematics. There 
would be no strings attached to this award 
and there would be no requirement that 
the winners of such awards pursue a par- 
ticular line of study, either in the scientific 
or other technical fields. 

“The advantages of such an award pro- 
gram are obvious. In the first place, it 
would help restore mathematics to its right- 
ful place as a basic element of the high- 
school curriculum through stimulating 
greater student interest in mathematics. 
An essential background would thus be pro- 
vided for those intending to pursue scien- 
tific and engineering careers and at the 
same time the general curriculum would be 
strengthened for all students, whether or not 
they go on to specialize in these fields. 

“The award program would also serve as 
an indirect stimulus to parents and com- 
munity groups to seek improvements in 
mathematics instruction in their own local 
high schools. Since the program would be 
on a purely voluntary basis it would not in- 
volve the problem of Federal control of local 
educational institutions. Major emphasis 
would still remain on action by local groups 
but a new incentive would be provided for 
such groups to take the necessary corrective 
measures. This, it seems to us, is a com- 
mon-sense approach to the problem and 
one which would achieve tangible results 
without upsetting delicate social and eco- 
nomic balances in this country. 

“Intimately allied with interesting young 
people in science, is the caliber of the sci- 
ence teachers they have in high school. 
Without good teachers, well equipped with 
knowledge of recent developments in the 
scientific field, there will be no stimulus for 
students to excel in their subject, no one 
to alert youthful imagination to the chal- 
lenges of the scientific frontier. It is dif- 
ficult to calculate the influence good teach- 
ers have had in helping produce our scien- 
tific and other leaders of today, but no one 
would question that it has been substantial. 
Do we dare embark upon the future without 
assuring ourselves that we are doing every- 
thing possible to provide our young people 
with the best teachers available to prepare 
them for what lies ahead? 

“But good teachers don't just happen. 
Incentives must be provided to attract 
young men and women of high intellectual 
caliber to the teaching profession. Once 
they are recruited, there must be continuing 
incentives provided to keep them in the 
profession. The question then arises: What 
form should these incentives take? 

“As in the case of improving the high- 
school curriculum, much depends on the 
initiative and resourcefulness of local com- 
munities, particularly with regard to in- 
creasing teacher salaries, which in many 
areas are shockingly low. But beyond this, 
some means must be devised through which 
the Federal Government can lend assistance 
in cooperation with local authorities. Once 
again, this Federal assistance would have to 
be provided in such a way as to avoid undue 
interference with local school boards and 
State authorities. 

“Perhaps the greatest need at the moment 
is to provide high-school teachers with the 
opportunity to improve their own knowledge 
of their subjects and thereby improve the 
quality of instruction offered their students. 
This applies to teachers of all subjects, but 
the need for improvement has become par- 
ticularly critical in the case of mathematics 
and science teachers. 

“One of the most successful means to date 
of meeting this need has been the summer- 
time refresher courses for high-school teach- 
ers which have been held for the past sev- 
eral years under the auspices of the National 
Science Foundation. Through the coopera- 
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tion of universities and institutions through- 
out the country, hundreds of teachers have 
attended special summer courses which 
average about 6 weeks in duration. Stipends 
of $75 per week are offered, together with 
$15 per dependent. The cost of running 
the courses is borne mutually by the Founda- 
tion and the participating university. 

“While the program is excellent as far 
as it goes, it does not go far enough on its 
present limited budget to meet mounting 
needs. For example, the Foundation was 
able to provide funds for 108 institutions 
last year on its relatively small budget of 
$5.3 million. However, there were double 
that number of qualified institutions who 
proposed to set up summer institutes with 
the Foundation’s cooperation but were un- 
able to do so because of lack of funds. It 
is conservatively estimated that in addition 
to this, there are at least 200 other qualified 
institutions in this country who have not 
made specific proposals to the Foundation 
but who might be encouraged to join the 
program if funds were made available. 

“We therefore propose, as a concrete means 
of assisting high-school math and science 
teachers and improving the quality of their 
instruction, that the present summer insti- 
tute program of the Foundation for high- 
school teachers be quadrupled in size and 
that the present funding level for the pro- 
gram be increased from $5.3 million to $25 
million. Chief value of such action would 
be to take an already going concern and, 
through expanding its activities, increase 
the number of teachers being assisted with 
a minimum of delay and a maximum of 
effectiveness. 

“In addition to the above program, we be- 
lieve a new program should be established 
by the Foundation to provide summer fel- 
lowships for those high school teachers who 
already have their bachelor of arts degree but 
who desire to increase their scientific knowl- 
edge. Such a program—at a level of $10 mil- 
lion per year—should be a valuable supple- 
ment to the summer institute program and 
should provide the advance training which 
some of our teachers need to stimulate and 
guide talented young people in our better 
schools. It would have the added advantage 
of helping bring up the quality of instruction 
among teachers all the way up and down 
the line and would place a premium on 
competence, 

“It is our conviction that the proposals we 
have made, if translated into action, would 
be an important first step toward insuring 
that this country will have an adequate 
supply of scientific and engineering talent 
to meet the scientific challenge of the 
future. They will help meet this need, 
moreoyer, without creating serlous im- 
balances in the social and economic fabric 
of this country. They will, in fact, serve 
to strengthen the country measurably by 
providing improvements in the basic edu- 
cational preparation we give to all our young 
people. This is the true answer to the Soviet 
challenge and in keeping with the best tra- 
ditions of our free society. 

“We are today introducing legislation in 
the House to carry out these proposals. We 
are hopeful it will receive prompt and favor- 
able consideration.” 

Mr. Chairman, it was my privilege to ad- 
dress the annual meeting of the Pennsylva- 
nia Seconday School Principals Association 
at Harrisburg, Pa., on October 29, 1956, al- 
most a full year before Sputnik I was 
launched. 

My address was based in considerable 
Measure on hearings held in 1956 by the 
Subcommittee on Research and Development 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
of which I am a member. 

These hearings delved in considerable de- 
tail into the reasons for the shortages of 
scientific and engineering manpower and 
showed conclusively that the deficiencies of 
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our educational system -re the fundamental 
reason for this shortage. Actually the cru- 
cial shortage is not that of scientists today, 
it is today’s and tomorrow's shortage of tal- 
ented teachers. 

As experts testified in the course of these 
hearings the progress made in science and 
technology, in such fields as nuclear weap- 
ons, jet propulsion, radar, plastics, and elec- 
tronic computers, has been so great that 
our educational system as a whole has 
lagged. 


Compared to today's needs our elementary 
and secondary schools, and even many of our 
colleges, are living in a horse and buggy era. 

Nearly 2 years ago these hearings revealed, 
and I repeated in my Harrisburg, Pa., speech 
that Russians are training intensively 
about 3 times as many scientists as we 
are, that by 1960 every Russian child in the 
Soviet 10-year school program will have to 
study 5 years of physics, 5 years of biology, 4 
years of chemistry, 10 years of mathematics 
through trigonometry, and 1 year of astron- 
om; 


y. 
I told my Harrisburg audience in October 
1956 that not only are the Soviets training 
engineers at a rate three times as fast as 
we are, but, despite the fact that their own 
industrial capacity is only half the size of 
ours, they are sending scores of these engi- 
neers into other lands, engineers who will, 
of course, help convert these lands to com- 
munism. In December 1955, Khrushchey 
and Bulganin offered to build and staff a 
technological institute in Rangoon, “a gift 
to the people of Burma from the people of 
Soviet Union,” as they put it. The follow- 
ing year Russian technicians started bulld- 
ing a steel mill for the Indians in India, En- 
ticing inducements haye been advanced to 
Egypt, Afghanistan, and Latin America, 

I warned my Harrisburg audience that this 
type of penetration by the Soviets may be 
expected to grow rather than wane as the 
supply of trained Russian personnel becomes 
ever greater. As I have stressed again and 
again, we must not allow ourselves to fall 
behind the Russians. If this ever happens 
we could easily find ourselves outwitted, out- 
maneuvered, outthought, and outbuilt 
throughout the world. 

I continued by saying that as never before 
we know the key to our continued leadership 
in the Free World lies in our schools, There- 
fore, there is no project in the Nation that 
should have a higher priority than the rapid 
improvement of our educational facilities, 
The teacher shortage is desperate and must 
be dealt with aggressively. This problem 
cannot be solved on the present basis of 
recruitment, preparation, and utilization of 
teachers. The problem of the teacher short- 
age must be attacked on many fronts. Local 
communities and States must face up to 
the fact that this is thelr problem and 
must provide the tax support required. 
Teachers’ salaries must be increased to at- 
tract more capable persons into the profes- 
sion. Greater incentives and rewards for 
outstanding teachers should be provided. 
Teachers can be relieved of a good many 
routine housekeeping and clerical chores. 

Ways must be found, as I told the con- 
vention of Pennsylvania secondary school 
principals in October of 1956, to make sure 
that our teachers receive the recognition and 
the prestige which is commensurate with 
their high responsibility of training our 
young people.” 

We must also make certain that we ob- 
tain more thorough means of identifying 
talent and more effective guidance for our 
young people. 

The need is great and it is immediate. 
The future of America lies not just in the 
hands of its educators. The burden of re- 
sponsibility for America’s future lies upon 
all of our citizens. We must lift ourselves 
to a new and higher plain of concern, of 
hard work, of expenditure, and of dedica- 
tion to the increased development and un- 
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dergirding of America’s key to the future, 
our educational system. 

Mr. Chairman, let me repeat again that 
what I have read to you represents excerpts 
from my speech in Harrisburg, Pa., in Oc- 
tober 1956. 

In calling my views to your attention, I 
do not pose as an expert in the field of 
education. I share, however, the concern 
you and all other Americans have in our 
educational system which we like to think 
is the best in the world. 

My views are based on the lengthy hear- 
ings of 1956 by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, my visit to Russia last fall, 
and my great desire to enable the United 
States to meet the Soviet challenge to the 
American educational system. 

Therefore, I sincerely hope that the Price- 
Van Zandt bills will receive your favorable 
consideration. 


Truth and the Democratic Tradition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 13, 1958 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
entitled “Truth and the Democratic 
Tradition.” These excellent remarks 
were delivered by my good friend and 
most able colleague, the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], on the occa- 
sion of Delaware’s annual Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner, last Thursday eve- 
ning, May 8. 

This gathering, Mr. President, brought 
together the greatest number of Dela- 
wareans ever assembled for such a meet- 
ing in our State. Senator SYMINGTON’S 


address was so well received that I feel it 


will be of interest and value to Members 
of the Senate and to many other persons 
throughout the Nation. For that reason, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRUTH AND THE DEMOCRATIC TRADITION 
(Address by Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 

Democrat of Missouri, at Jefferson-Jackson 

Day banquet, Wilmington, Del., May 8, 

1958) 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Frear, General 
Craven, Chairman Lyons, Speaker Mahew, 
Senator Steen, and distinguished Demo- 
crats, it is always a privilege to address an 
audience of Democratic workers, those who 
furnish the backbone of our great party. 

And it is a special privilege to gather with 
the friends and neighbors and supporters 
of one of America’s great Senators—a man 
whose name in Washington is synonymous 
with ability and integrity, the two most 
priceless assets which can be possessed by 
any public servant. 

All Senators of both parties are proud to 
be serving with the statesman I am referring 
the able gentleman from Delaware, ALLEN 

EAR. 


Much of my youth was spent in your 
neighboring State of Maryland; but my an- 
cestors were closer to you than that. 

When JAMES SYMINGTON first came to this 
country from Scotland, he started a flour 
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mill in Brandywine, a town which is now a 
part of this great city of Wilmington. 

His son Thomas, my great grandfather, 
was born right here in 1793, 6 years before the 
death of George Washington. 

Later Thomas moved from Wilmington to 
Baltimore, An article in the Baltimore Sun, 
Two Generations That Span United States 
History, features his son, my Great-Uncle 
John, who lives in Baltimore today. 

For these and many other reasons, I am 
especially proud to be visiting with you in 
Delaware tonight. 

We Democrats have gathered here in 
Wilmington to reaffirm our faith in the 
Democratic Party, and in the principles for 
which that party stands, 

We know that the United States has be- 
come the greatest country in world history 
primarily because of the philosophy and con- 
victions of the two men we honor tonight. 

Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson be- 
lieved in government for all the people, not 
just the few. 

They passed that mandate on to us; and 
we as a party have been faithful to it over 
the years. 

That is why in our country today there 
is normally so much purchasing power at the 
base; and why millions of Americans have 
achieved a standard of living never before 
equaled in history. 

The physical base of any modern indus- 
trial complex is the production of steel. Our 
automobile industry is the greatest user of 
that steel. 

In this connection, the more expensive cars 
are fine, but the true extent of our prosperity 
can be measured by the utilization of steel 
production in such products as Fords and 
Plymouths and Chevrolets. 

Until recently, nearly all Americans had 
good food, adequate medical care for them- 
selves and their loved ones, the right to an 
education, and the blessing of those labor- 
saving devices in the home which have con- 
tributed so much to a better life. 

Thanks to Democratic policies, we now 
have had more time to enjoy life, with radios 
and television sets, and stimulating vaca- 
tions. 

And at least as important, we have the 
leisure to explore and appreciate the arts 
and humanities. 

That is what the Democratic Party's policy 
of purchasing power at the base has done for 
the American people, 

Once again, however, the Republicans, now 
that they have obtained control of the Fed- 
eral Government, are taking the short-range 
view—disregarding what is best for the many 
in favor of what is best for the few. 

In the past, Republican policies have al- 
ways ended up by weakening that base of 
our prosperity described as “mass purchas- 
ing power”; and that is exactly what is going 
on today. 

After 5½ years of Republican rule, busi- 
ness is down. In some instances—example, 
steel—production has now been curtailed 
over 50 percent. 

Unemployment is up. Between five and six 
million men and women are now out of work, 
with unemployment benefits running out for 
many. 

Because of decreased hours of work, take- 
home pay is also down for those who still 
have jobs. 

Such are the statistical highlights of the 
current recession. 

But they reveal only part of an involved 
economic picture. 

Declining production and increased unem- 
ployment would normally result in lower 
wholesale and lower retail prices; and this 
would be particularly true when, as in the 
present case, there has been an actual de- 
crease in the amount of wages and salaries 
paid to workers. 

But the most recent price indexes show 
that both wholesale and retail prices are at 
alltime highs. 
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And so it is now clear that, if there was 
any true price competition in the market 
place, prices would now be lower, not higher, 
than they were a year ago. 

Despite much rumor to the contrary, wage 
and salary payments have actually been de- 
clining for months. Week before last, for 
example, manufacturing workers received 
$1.36 per week less than they did a year ago; 
and less people are working. 

Decreased employment and decreased hours 
per worker have resulted in the March an- 
nual rate of payment to labor being $4 bil- 
lion lower than the annual rate just 12 
months ago. 

Last year the agriculture policies of this 
administration squeezed nearly 2 million 
more people off the land. 

Many, if not most, of these displaced 
farmworkers are now in the cities, competing 
against urban workers for jobs, adding to the 
lack of purchasing power, to unemployment, 
and, therefore, to the general recession. 

The Secretary of Agriculture advises the 
farmers squeezed out to go to the city to 
get a job. 

At the same time the Secretary of Labor 
is advising unemployed city workers to go 
back to the farm. 

How mixed up can you get? 

This is just another illustration that the 
Republican Party does not have a good pol- 
icy for combating this recession; nor does it 
have a poor policy. It has no policy at all. 

The Republican Party's idea of leadership 
is to continue to sit on its hands, the same 
old story, hoping things will cure them- 
selves, a policy which not only brings dis- 
tress to millions, but also actually endangers 
our security. 

In the last recession, which started in the 
fall of 1953, this administration promptly 
announced planned tax cuts of more than 
$7 billion. 

But in the present recession, which is much 
deeper than the one of 1953-54, no tax cut, or 
any other positive action, has been an- 
nounced to date. 

In recent weeks the Democratically con- 
trolled Congress passed two bills which 
would have added purchasing power to the 
economy. One was to support the prices of 
agriculture; the other to provide more em- 
poyment by means of a rivers and harbors 

Both bills were promptly vetoed by the 
President, however. 

And so we stumble on, with little leader- 
ship at a time when leadership is becoming 
absolutely vital. 

As this recession continues to dry up our 
income and profits, where are we going to 
get the money to pay for adequate defenses 
against communism? 

Because in our way of life, defense 
strength can only come from economic 
strength, and the taxes which supply that 
defense strength can in turn come only from 
one source—income, including, of course, 
profits. 

Private profits are essential to any economy 
operating under a system of free enterprise. 

That is not true of a state-controlled 
economy, where the coin of the realm is the 
order of the dictator—and therein lies the 
economic danger which may be just as seri- 
ous as any military danger. 

As illustration, probably the best gage 
of a modern industrial complex is the pro- 
duction of steel. 

Steel is the physical base of any modern 
economy. 

Fifteen years ago, the Soviet Union had 
been laid waste for a thousand miles inside 
its borders. The Nazi armies were at the 
gates of Stalingrad. 

Last week Director Allen Dulles of the 
Central Intelligence Agency made a shocking 
announcement; namely, in the first quarter 
of this year the Russian Communists pro- 
duced more steel than the United States, 
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What more warning do we need about how 
necessary it is to get our own production 
back on the rails—now? 

For years this administration has justified 
passing over quantitative military superior- 
ity to the service on the grounds we were 
retaining qualitative supremacy. 

That premise, however, was blasted last 
October, when the American people saw the 
world’s first satellite orbiting in the cool 
autumn sky. 

The Russian sputniks required all of us to 
consider problems of national value and sur- 
vival which did not exist before. 

As a result of these launchings, President 
Eisenhower promptly promised the American 
people “a critical examination of our entire 
defense position.” 

Over 7 months have now passed, however; 
and very, very little has been done. 

It is ironic that tens of thousands of our 
unemployed could be working on needed 
national defense items, which are being held 
back by the administration's self-imposed 
fiscal ceilings. 

Yes, the iron hand of budget control of 
expenditures is back in control. 

In my hometown, heavily hit by unem- 
ployment, the leading employer could double 
his employment if the rigid fiscal restric- 
tions now in force were taken off his Gov- 
ernment orders. 

Six months after the Soviets launched 
their first Sputnik I, the United States has 
again fallen back into its former ostrich-like 
state of complacency. 

As the beep of the Communist satellites 
fades into silence, inaction, delays, and ex- 
penditure ceilings have popped back into 
view. 


The truth of the matter is they never 
really left. They were just temporarily un- 
as our attention was diverted by 

2 statements of promised actions—and 
also by growing economic problems at home. 

After sputnik, the President assured that 
the American people would not “sacrifice 
security worshiping a balanced budget.” 
Many of us were thereupon willing to 
overlook the Government’s record during the 
previous years—a record of disgraceful disre- 
gard for our declining strength vis-a-vis 
that of the Soviets. 

We were eager to cooperate to do every- 
thing possible to recover lost ground, and 
build up our defenses to the point where we 
could negotiate for peace from a position of 
relative strength. 

Last November the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee started hearings; and received 
expert testimony from both civilians and 
military leaders. 

On January 23, the subcommittee issued 
a unanimous report, signed by all Republi- 
can members as well as Democrats. 

‘This report contained 17 specific recom- 
mendations for action. 

Those recommendations—nonpartisan in 
origin and constructive in content—pre- 
sented a framework for positive action on 
the part of the administration. 

The Congress was ready and eager to do 
its part—and to this end, the subcommittee 
had the Secretary of Defense appear on Feb- 
ruary 26, and again on April 3. 

We found then, and know now, that little 
or nothing has been done to translate most 
of these recommendations into action. 

On the contrary, and solely to save money, 
SAC aircraft, defense missile facilities, and 
other . military equipment have 
actually been further concentrated on vul- 
nerable bases, instead of being dispersed as 
recommended. 

‘This action, or rather lack of action, can 
only please Mr. Khrushchev, the gentleman 
who has announced that he intends to bury 
us. 

Let's take just one iliustration of how 
little is being done. 

almost major ex- 


Despite sputnik, every 
penditure item in the 1959 budget for the 
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Army shows a cutback over expenditures for 
the fiscal year 1958. 

There has been no modification of the 
program to further cut down to 14 the 
number of divisions in the Army (Russia 
alone has 175). 

This continued reduction of Army divi- 
sions is being taken in the face of sworn 
testimony before our committee that 28 
modern divisions is the absolute minimum 
required to meet our worldwide commit- 
ments. 

Sworn testimony was also received that to- 
day the United States cannot lift and prop- 
erly support overseas a single division. 

Only 4 days ago a brilliant and dedicated 
officer, Lt. Gen, James Gavin, whose battle 
record equals that of any American, made 
the following statement on a public telecast: 

“We have the Army today deployed over- 
seas, facing an opponent it can’t defend it- 
self against and can't shoot back against.” 

Five of our divisions with families are to- 
day stationed in Germany, directly facing 
the vastly superior Communist forces. 

What has happened to the President's 
promised “critical reexamination of our en- 
tire defense position”? 

Adequate defense effort is being retarded 
and shackled by lack of decisive leadership. 

Our position in the world, our very free- 
doms are being undermined by this contin- 
uing policy of placing fiscal objectives 
ahead of security. 

It has been well said that the strength of 
a nation depends upon the will of the peo- 
ple—and that in a democratic form of goy- 
ernment that will can only function if the 
people are informed. 

The people cannot participate in the great 
decisions which now face this democratic 
country unless they are given the facts. 

The other day a great Democrat said, “We 
have now become a Nation of slogans, at the 
expense of the truth.” 

Whereas we Democrats regard the people 
as responsible partners, the Republicans 
consider them merely customers, to be sold 
a bill of goods regardless of logic or accu- 
racy. 

You know the promises that were made 
about agriculture. 

What has been done to keep those prom- 
ises? 

You know the promises that were made to 
reduce Government costs. 

What has been done about those costs? 

You know the promises about education, 
and the building of more schools, and meas- 
ures to reduce unemployment. 

What has been done about those promises? 

In their place, we have such slogans as 


nism, 

Candor has apparently left our Govern- 
ment, 

Month after month the Senate Armed 
Services Committee heard in closed session 
about Russian long-range missile firings, 
before this Nation was test firing any such 
missiles. 

But at the same time, the American peo- 
ple were being told by a member of the 
President's Cabinet that this country was 
ahead in the missile race. 

My friends, there has been very little 
candor about our true strength vis-a-vis that 
of the Communists, economic, military, or 
diplomatic. 

The progress of Soviet education has been 
ignored, and the growing weakness of our 
foreign alliance has been carefully concealed. 

As has been well said, “Our prestige and 
influence and confidence has declined, and 

setback and every disappointment 
and every defeat has been reported as a tri- 
umph of statesmanship from which we have 
emerged more respected and invulnerable 
than ever.” 
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We all remember Operation Candor, the 
project for telling the truth about nuclear 
weapons, 

You read and listen to the news every 
day. Have you ever seen anything as mixed 
up in the minds of the public as this ques- 
tion of nuclear testing? 

Only a few months ago, this administra- 
tion was assuring the American people that 
Russia was on the point of collapsing. 

What has collapsed has been our own 
foreign policy, together with much of our 
prosperity; and most, if not all, of our 
military superiority. 

As has been well said by the chairman of 
the freedom of information committee of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
when you act on the basis of partial truth, 
you act on the basis of what those people 
believe who gave you that partial truth; but 
when you act on the basis of all the truth, 
you act on the basis of what you believe is 
right. 

Why won't this administration recognize 
the people’s right to know? 

There will be many issues discussed in 
coming months. 

The problem of unemployment—amillions 
of people walking the streets in the most 
prosperous country in world history. 

The problem of education—rather the 
lack of it—brought home to the American 
people by the sputniks. 

The problem of the growing economic 
menace of communism—and our vacillating 
behavior in meeting that problem. 

No tssue will be stronger, however, than 
the issue of telling the people the truth. 

The position of our party on these issues 
is clear. 

Great Democratic city, State, and Con- 
gressional victories next fall will be but a 
prologue to an even greater victory in 2 


years. 

Believing in the importance of a leader- 
ship which recognizes that the Government 
should be in partnership with the citizen, 
in 1960 the voters of this country will re- 
turn their Government to the people, in the 
greatest Democratic victory this Nation has 
ever known. 


Address of Hon. William M. Tuck at a 
Dinner in Honor of Senator Harry 
Flood Byrd, at the Washington National 
Airport on Thursday, May 8, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 13, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to attend the testimonial din- 
ner given Senator Harry F. BYRD by the 
people of Alexandria last Thursday eve- 
ning, May 8. 

I am proud of the great services ren- 
dered the State and the Nation by the 

senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia. He and his family are making 
a great sacrifice that he might continue 
to serve the Nation, 

The principal speaker at the banquet 
was the Honorable W. M. Tuck, former 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia and presently a Member of the 
Congress from the Fifth Congressional 
District of our great State. It was a 
privilege for me to be cne of the guests 
along with Congressman Tuck. 
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Congressman Tuck delivered an out- 
standing address as he always does. I 
am in entire accord with his sentiments. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith a copy of his address 
which is as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, Senator ByrD, distin- 
guished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, this is 
indeed a happy occasion. I am pleased and 
privileged to join this fine group in honoring 
a great American statesman who is deserving 
of the highest commendation and praise. 

I have been associated with our dear 
friend, Senator Harry FooD BYRD, in the 
public life of Virginia for 35 years. I served 
in the general assembly with him before he 
was Governor. Because of his ability, his 
steadfastness, and his sterling qualities of 
character, I have respect and unbounded 
admiration for him, His strength and forte 
lie in his determination to see straight 
through a problem and his absolute unwil- 
lingness to do wrong. In short, he has the 
ability to know the right and the courage to 
do it. He possesses a natural aptitude for 
governmental service and the fine conditions 
existing in Virginia today are attributable to 
him as to no other public figure. 

Senator Byrp, although an aristocrat of 
truly illustrious ancestry, maintains the com- 
mon touch and, in his daily contact with the 
public, demonstrates a sincere interest in 
his fellowman. 

At the early age of 15, he assumed duties 
and responsibilities the average adult would 
have considered arduous, but soon demon- 
strated unusual ability and acumen in busi- 
ness and agriculture. 

He developed rapidly in politics and while 
still a young man evinced a rare sagacity for 
values in that field. His first office was as 
a member of the city council of Winchester 
at the age of 21. By the year 1915 he was in 
Richmond as a State senator and soon gained 
statewide recognition for his leadership in 
opposition to the $50 million road-bond pro- 
posal and thus became father of Virginia's 
successful pay-as-you-go system, This was 
a natural role for the able young senator, 
who is so deeply and constitutionally opposed 
to public debt, except under the most extraor- 
dinary circumstances. 

In January 1926 our guest was inaugurated 
Governor of the Commonwealth and his ad- 
ministration is vividly remembered. When 
he assumed office, the State government was 
topheavy with bureaus and agencies. He 
recognized the need for reorganization and 
successfully espoused a plan which brought 
Virginia to the forefront. He employed the 
practical and thrifty method of naming a 
small commission of prominent men to rec- 
ommend amendments to the State constitu- 
tion. The amendments were approved by 
the general assembly and the people, thus 
revising and modernizing the 1902 constitu- 
tion. As Governor, among other things, he 
reduced taxes, lowered the State debt, 
launched a sound and economical highway 
program, expanded and improved the State 
service, and, all in all, gave the Common- 
wealth a program of progress which was 
truly an outstanding achievement, 

He sponsored a State antilynching bill and 
there has not been a death by lynching in 
Virginia since the enactment of that law. 

This indefensible crime is all but extinct 
in the South—the incontrovertible and final 
answer to continued agitation for Federal 
laws on this and kindred subjects. 

Senator Byrp came to the United States 
Senate in 1933 firmly dedicated to a program 
calling for a reduction in Federal expendi- 
tures, strict economy in government, and 
steadfast adherence to the principle of States 
rights. He has not swerved or faltered and 
still holds to the time-honored virtues of 
free enterprise and self-reliance. He has 
steadfastly opposed the opening of the 
coffers of the Federal Treasury to the wastrels 
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and squanderers who would debauch our 
currency and bankrupt our country. 

Although it may have appeared at times 
that his was as a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, be it said to his everlasting credit that 
he has struggled courageously against tho 
forces of centralization and fought con- 
sistently in defense of the powers of the 
States, and he will continue in that effort. 

With regard to party politics, you may 
recall Senator Brrp’s response some years ago 
when an insistent questioner kept asking: 
“What kind of Democrat are you?” his reply 
was: 

“I want to tell you what kind of a Demo- 
crat I am. I am not a Republican, I will 
tell you that. I vote with them when they 
are right, and against them when they are 
wrong, but I am not a Republican. The 
kind of Democrat that I try earnestly to be 
is that kind of Democrat that two of the 
greatest Presidents of these United States 
were, both from Virginia. Thomas Jefferson 
and Woodrow Wilson. The kind of Demo- 
crat I try to be is the kind that Andrew 
Jackson was, who boasted that the proudest 
achievement of his administration was to 
pay off in toto the public debt. That is an 
opportunity that no one will ever have again. 
I am the kind of a Democrat that Grover 
Cleveland was, who said * * * it was the 
duty of the people to support the Govern- 
ment, and not the Government, the peo- 
ple * * *. The test of my vote in the Sen- 
ate and my actions elsewhere, now, as they 
have been in the past, and as they will be 
in the future, is determined by what I be- 
lieve to be best for my country.” 

I was greatly saddened when Senator BYRD 
announced early this year that he planned 
to retire and I joined his host of friends 
and admirers in an earnest appeal that he 
reconsider. 

Thousands of Americans who respect in- 
tegrity, economy, conservatism, and devo- 
tion to sound doctrines, and realized that 
Senator Byrp symbolizes, practices, and pro- 
motes these virtues, were likewise dismayed 
at the thought of his leaving the Senate. 

Our joy was unbounded when he yielded 
to the unprecedented demand and agreed to 
serve for another term. His presence there 
at this critical juncture is imperative. 

The name of Senator Byrd is synonymous 
with the good government with which Vir- 
ginia is blessed. 

Our Virginia government is interested in 
the well-being and happiness of all for whom 
government was established. We still be- 
lieve in the fundamental principles—that 
all authority is vested in the people, and that 
government is the servant of the people and 
not their master. 

We have been steadfast and firm in our 
determination to adhere to the fundamental 
principles of good government promulgated 
and established on the soil of Virginia, which 
we cherish and which have made our Com- 
monwealth and our country great. Virginia 
has always been in the vanguard of the 
champions of free democratic government. 

We believe that the faithful and impartial 
enforcement of law is paramount, and we 
recognize that as the first and foremost func- 
tion of government. We have always be- 
lieved in self-reliance, thrift, and hard work. 
Even during the darkest days of the depres- 
sion, we still adhered to the principle of 
balanced budgets and made horizontal cuts 
in appropriations to the extent of more than 
one-third in order to wind up each biennium 
with a balanced budget. 

Virginia is free from bonded debt. We 
have a relatively low rate of per capita taxa- 
tion, Our expenditures exemplify the wis- 
dom of our adherence to the pay-as-you-go 
system and the careful control which has 
been exercised over State expenditures under 
the executive budget and unified accounting 
system. These are such that the Governor 
at all times may know the financial status 
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of the government, as well as that of each 
institution or other governmental activity. 
At the close of each biennium all unexpended 
appropriations are returned to the general 
fund and are reappropriated or not, in ac- 
cordance with the wish and wisdom of the 
general assembly. In Virginia there is only 
one appropriation bill, wherein the full 
financial needs of the State are studied in 
their relation to each other and acted upon 
in the same bill and at the same time. 

We do not have a State tax on real estate, 
and the tax imposed on farmlands in Vir- 
ginia by the localities is lower than all other 
States in the Union except three. 

Despite our relatively low tax rates, we 
have been able to discharge our governmental 
functions in a satisfactory and commendable 
manner. Great improvements in our public- 
school system have been accomplished dur- 
ing the last 15 or 20 years; and our system 
of highways, for which the people of Vir- 
ginia do not owe a penny, is unsurpassed, if 
indeed equaled, by any other State in the 
Union. Similar statements could be made 
with reference to other functions of our 
government, 

Our relations between industry and labor 
have been exceptionally good. It is a tribute 
to both that they can examine each side of 
the picture and enjoy such cordiality in their 
negotiations. Both know that they can look 
to the Commonwealth of Virginia for fair 
treatment and for the protection of their 
rights. Virginia has an average hourly earn- 
ing as high as any State in the South, being 
equaled only by Alabama and Tennessee. 
During the last year, only one State in the 
Union showed a higher increase in average 
per capita income than Virginia, and only 
one other State equaled Virginia’s per capita 
income increase. 

We have been careful to safeguard the 
fundamental rights of the individual worker. 
In 1947 the general assembly, pursuant to 
my recommendation, enacted Virginia's 
right-to-work law, declaring it to be the 
public policy of the Commonwealth that the 
right of persons to work shall not be denied 
or abridged on account of membership or 
nonmembership in any labor union or labor 
organization. The free and untrammeled 
right of every man to earn an honest living 
for himself and family, irrespective of mem- 
bership in any organization, is a fundamen- 
tal right, and cannot rightfully be abridged. 

We have in Virginia the vigor and the 
determination to preserve our liberties. We 
will not consort with union racketeers and 
gangsters. We will not succumb to the venal 
influences which threaten many other states 
and the national government. 

Virginia has met all of her governmental 
obligations and duties in a commendable and 
satisfactory manner, and continues to op- 
erate on the basis of a balanced budget. 

If we are to avoid fiscal chaos in this 
country our National Government must re- 
turn to the same principles and practices. 
Indeed, this wild and uncontrolled orgy of 
spending on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment constitutes a hazard which is itself a 
grave threat to our national safety. 

It is a strange paradox that the Federal 
Government instead of being the protector 
and the guardian of our liberty has through 
its ‘various branches and agencies been the 
usurper of our freedom, and seeks to deny us 
the exercise of constitutional rights and priv- 
ileges which we have enjoyed since the 
foundation of the Republic. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
the very body set up under our Constitution 
for the protection of our liberties, is the 
greatest offender. In its school decision of 
May 17, 1954, and its subsequent decisions 
in the Illinois case, the two Pennsylvania 
cases, the New York case, the New Mexico 
ease, the California case, the DuPont case, 
the FBI case, and a host of others, ignored 
precedents of long standing and undertook 
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to write the substantive law of the land 
without regard to the rights of the Congress, 
the States, or the people. The Supreme 
Court, as at present constituted, has shown 
by these decisions great concern for the 
preservation of the integrity of the 5th 
amendment to the Constitution and none 
for the 9th and the 10th. 

If these decisions are allowed by the Con- 
gress to stand, I can tell you now that our 
local and State governments will topple 
over into the abyss of destruction and re- 
main nothing more than the hollow shells 
of a lost liberty. It is a sad commentary 
that the Supreme Court, the very instru- 
mentality set up in the Constitution by the 

À Fathers for the protection and 
preservation of our rights, should use its 
powers to rob the people of liberties they 
have enjoyed for hundreds of years. 

And now the Federal courts threaten to 
close our public schools by ordering inte- 
gration of the races in violation of our con- 
stitution and laws and in contravention of 
our fixed habits. and customs extending 
over the centuries. 

Although exposed as no other Southern 
State to the evil influences emanating from 
Washington and from other places north 
of the Potomac, we have successfully re- 
sisted these efforts to integrate our schools 
for 4 long years and as long as we can 
avoid the faithless and perfidious leader- 
ship which has plagued so many other sec- 
tions, there is no reason why we cannot 
continue to do so. 

The white and Negro races of Virginia 
have lived together in peace, harmony and 
understanding for more than 300 years— 
longer than any other place on the Western 
Hemisphere. They will continue to do so 
if left free from the extraneous and unwar- 
ranted interference of certain political 
rapscallions in both our national parties 
who know nothing of the Negro and his 
problems and who care less except to use 
him as a vehicle upon which to ride into 
high public office. 

‘Strict adherence to the philosophy and 
principles of our constitutional system is the 
surest means of conveying to our children 
and succeeding generations the blessing we 
have enjoyed as citizens in a free America. 

Let us never forget that all power rests 
with the States and the people, except such 
as has been expressly delegated by the 
States to the Federal Government. 

With the encouragement and leadership 
of men like Senator BYRD, a type of leader- 
ship which the people of Virginia and 
America deserve, we can restore to the States 
their proper and historic role in the gov- 
ernment of our country and drive from the 
structure of our national life, the lingering 
termites of selfish interest and un-Ameri- 
canism who for partisan political gain 
would destroy our Constitution and shatter 
our Bill of Rights. 


Our Trade Problems With Canada and 
the Latin American Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 13, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
emphasize too strongly the remarks that 
I made on the floor on yesterday with re- 
spect to the Soviet economic penetration 
in Latin America. 
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As I pointed out at that time I have 
been attempting to acquaint the Mem- 
bers of this body with the problems exist- 
ing there since my subcommittee made a 
tour of the area late last year. 

You will recall that I incorporated a 
speech in the Record, which I made be- 
fore the Mississippi Valley World Trade 
Conference in New Orleans way back in 
January. 

In this talk I pointed out that the So- 
viets were exploiting the economic dis- 
tress in most of the areas of Latin Amer- 
ica; how they were negotiating for the 
purchase of raw materials and agricul- 
tural commodities from Colombia, Brazil, 
Peru, and other countries; and how many 
of our policies were helping them in 
building up unrest and animosity against 
the United States. 

I specifically pointed out the very dam- 
aging effects of the recommendations of 
the administration with respect to lead 
and zinc, not only in Mexico and Peru, 
but in Canada as well. As I said on 
Thursday, it helps us not one whit to 
bury our heads in the sand about these 
proposals. We had best face up to them 
and come up with constructive solutions. 

Iam very happy that we have reported 
a good reciprocal trade agreements bill. 
Development in Latin America point up 
the necessity for passing this bill bet- 
ter than any arguments that I can ad- 
vance. It can certainly be said that if 
we fail to pass the bill we will have tre- 
mendously aided the Communists in 
their economic penetration of the good- 
neighbor countries. 

I include herewith an article which I 
wrote for the New Orleans Item some 
months ago: 

Our TRADE PROBLEMS WITH CANADA AND THE 
LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 
(By Hare Bocas, chairman, Subcommittee on 

Foreign Trade Policy, of Committee on 

Ways and Means) 

As Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Trade Policy, I have just returned 
from an extensive trip to Canada and South 
America, studying the trade problems of 
these countries with the United States. This 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ways and 
Means has also just now completed 2 weeks 
of panel discussions on all phases of our 
foreign trade policies. So I am very pleased, 
indeed, to comply at this time with the re- 
quest of the item and write some of our 
observations about our recent trip, as well as 
speculate on the prospects for trade legisla- 
tion in the approaching session of Congress. 

I might first point cut that the Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Trade Policy was created 
by the Ways and Means Committee in the 
closing days of the 84th Congress and has 
been continued for the life of the 85th Con- 
gress. In a period of about 15 months, the 
subcommittee has completed one of the most 
thorough studies ever made of the trade re- 
lations of our country. In this work we 
have been greatly aided by Mr. Charles Nut- 
ter, the very able secretary of International 
House. 

In the fall of 1956, we divided the sub- 
committee into two groups. One group 
headed by myself studied trade relations in 
the Far East, principally in Japan but we also 
made inquiries in Formosa, Hong Kong, the 
Philippine Islands and Thailand. At the 
same time, half of the subcommittee was 
conducting investigations in all of the free 
nations of Europe. Prior to starting these 
journeys, we conducted hearings in Washing- 
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ton on the history and background of our 
tariff policies. 

In March of 1957, the subcommittee re- 
ported on the trips abroad and also made a 
comprehensive report to the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the general subject of tar- 
iffs. This report—known as the Report to 
the Committee on Ways and Means on 
United States Customs, Tariff, and Trade 
Agreement Laws and Their Administration 
from the Subcommittee on Customs, Tariffs, 
and Reciprocal Trade Agreements—is now 
found in practically every library of any 
consequence throughout the country and 
has become almost a standard textbook on 
our trade laws. The report has recently 
been supplemented by a compendium of 
papers which has also gained wide atten- 
tion throughout the commercial and trade 
centers of our country. 

The subcommittee now contemplates fil- 
ing its recommendations with the House of 
Representatives shortly after Congress re- 
convenes in January. These will be the first 
recommendations of the subcommittee. 

Thus, I think, it may be said that our 
subcommittee has worked quite hard. 
Whether or not we will be able to contrib- 
ute to a further liberalization of the trade 
policies of the United States remains to be 
seen. 

Now back to some observations relative to 
our recent tour through Canada and South 
America. 

First off, I believe that your readers will 
be interested in the type of schedule we 
followed and the people that we contacted. 

Upon arrival in a given country we would 
be briefed by our Ambassador and his staff. 
This briefing would consist of a comprehen- 
sive summary of the political conditions ex- 
isting in the given country, economic devel- 
opments and finally a rather close look at 
trade between that country and the United 
States and the frictions, if any, existing 
therein. 

After this briefing, we would generally 
meet with the Foreign Minister of the coun- 
try and members of his staff, followed by 
similar meetings with the Minister of Com- 
merce and the Minister of Finance and 
other officials of the Government. On suc- 
cessive days we would meet with the Amer- 
ican business community, with the local 
business leaders, with Members of the Con- 
gress, and frequently with the President or 
Prime Minister. In Canada we had the great 
privilege of meeting with the new Prime 
Minister Mr. John Diefenbaker who im- 
pressed us as a devoted and dedicated public 
official. We also met with President Perez 
Jimenez of Venezuela and with Provisional 
President Pedro Aramburu and Vice Presi- 
dent Admiral Isaac Rojas of Argentina. 

In a short space, it is difficult to do much 
more than make rather general observations. 
Among these are the following: 

We have a tremendous reservoir of good 
will throughout Latin America, but even 
our very good friends sometimes find it dif- 
ficult to understand some of the vagaries of 
our foreign policy. 

For instance, when the administration 
recommended an increase in duties on lead 
and zinc last summer, this created very little 
attention in the United States but to Canada 
and Mexico and Peru, three of our best 
friends, it was most alarming. In the case 
of Peru, it nearly brought about a panic. I 
can cite similar instances. 

We have no better friend on earth than 
Canada. Historically, we have held up to the 
world the example of these two great nations 
with a common frontier of 3,000 miles dedi- 
cated to friendship, and, yet our surplus 
wheat disposal program has created a very 
serious problem in Canada, Canadian of- 
ficials pointed out to me that our policy had 
resulted in transferring a hundred million 
bushels of wheat from American storage to 
Canadian storage. The political impact of 
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yet these are the things which create fric- 
tion and strain friendly relations. p 

Unfortunately, I could go on with many 
such examples. 

On the affirmhtive side of the ledger, South 
America is probably the finest potential area 
for development in the world and no section 
has done more to establish friendly relations 
than has our own city of New Orleans. I 
think that Mayor Morrison is probably the 
best known public official in Latin America 
and International House has done a magnifi- 
cent job throughout the area. Probably the 
most impressive thing about South America 
is the effort being made everywhere to estab- 
lish economic stability as well as political 
stability. This is particularly true in the 
great country of Argentina which is trying 
desperately to overcome the legacy willed it 
by Peron and his henchmen. 

If you can imagine a nation almost the size 
of the United States which has almost all of 
its rail system in disrepair, which has built 
no roads of any consequence for the last 10 
years, which has incurred a fabulous debt 
and which is going through a period of stag- 
gering inflation, then you get some concept 
of the problems facing the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. The important thing, however, is 
that here, as elsewhere in South America, the 
Government is facing up to its problem and 
reestablishing confidence. 

One of the encouraging signs is the ma- 
turity of our American businessmen abroad. 

I met with the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Caracas, Rio, Sao Paulo, Buenos 
Aires, Santiago, Lima, and Bogotá. In each 
country I found the officers and members of 
the American business community anxious 
to translate to the American Government and 
American officials the importance of encour- 
aging more trade and the dire consequences 
of the imposition of new trade barriers. 

For instance, the most eloquent spokesmen 
against new duties on lead and zine were not 
found in the Government officials of Peru, 
although they too recognized and pointed out 
the serious problems involved, but among 
American businessmen. 

Throughout the area, the Russians are 
watching what we do. The Khrushchev re- 
gime in Moscow is using trade as a weapon 
for political action and Latin America has 
not been neglected. Only recently, you will 
recall, Mr. Khrushchey said that Russia 
would buy more coffee and sugar from 
Brazil, providing Brazil established friend- 
lier political relations with Russia. Actually, 
if Russia desires to purchase these commod- 
ities she can do so with the greatest of 
ease, but invariably Russia considers the 
political consequences of such trade and in 
many areas of the world is using this 
weapon to subvert or to attempt to subvert 
free governments throughout the world. 

That is why it is so important that we do 
not reverse the direction of our foreign trade 
policy. As I write this the NATO nations 
are meeting in Paris. The free Europeans 
for the first time in modern history are 
about to create a common market. The im- 
plications of this market on American trade 
have not even been explored, but this much 
can be said. For us now to reverse ourselves 
and to change the policy created by Cordell 
Hull in 1934 would be, in my opinion, a 
catastrophic thing for America. 

That brings me to the approaching session 
of Congress. On June 30, 1958, the existing 
trade-agreements program expires. Al- 
though it seems elementary that this pro- 
gram should be extended without crippling 
amendments, there are many forces at work 
in our country today opposed to such an 
extension. Some people argue that failure 
to extend the program would simply mean 
that the President of the United States 
would no longer have the power to nego- 
tiate multilateral trade agreements, and this 
failure would really have no consequential 
effect upon the foreign trade of the United 
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States. Actually, nothing could be further 
from the truth. Foreign trade is simply an 
extension of domestic trade. 
who live in New Orleans understand this 
perfectly. We see it happen everyday. We 
see manufactured articles from plants on 
the Ohio come down the Mississippi River 
to New Orleans. From New Orleans, these 
manufactured articles, tractors, let us say, 
may move through the inland waterway sys- 
tem to parts of Texas or Florida. This is do- 
mestic commerce. Some of the same trac- 
tors may move by ship across the Caribbean 
Sea to Venezuela; this is foreign commerce. 

The same essential factors are involved. 
The seller must have a buyer in whom he has 
confidence. The buyer must be able to pay 
for what he buys. Now, if we fail to ex- 
tend the Trade Agreements Act, buyers all 
over the world will interpret this action as a 
return to the high protectionist policies of 
the late 1920's. They will lose confidence. 
They will decide that the American market 
is closed to them and that they will no 
longer be able to turn to buying from Ameri- 
can manufacturers, from whom they are now 
buying. 

This psychology will in turn be translated 
to the governments of these nations, and 
they, in turn, will reflect their uncertainty 
in many different ways. The net effect will 
be that Russia will be given an opportunity 
to move into areas which heretofore have 
totally and completely resisted this infiuence. 

I previously mentioned the European 
common market. The treaty establishing 
this common market will come into being in 
January. For us to face this new type of 
Europe without the ability to negotiate with 
the common market would be a very serious 
thing from the point of view of our own 
exporters and importers. 

From the point of view of New Orleans, 
the necessity for maintaining liberal trade 
policies is obvious. A few days ago, when 
we had the ceremony marking the beginning 
of work on the tidewater canal, I saw a 
great number of oceangoing vessels waiting 
at anchor near the mouth of the industrial 
canal because they were unable to obtain 
berths along the riverfront docks. In other 
words, business is booming in our port. But 
this is because nations are trading with us 
and we with them. If we reverse this policy 
we won't see all of those ships bringing 
goods and commerce and progress and work 
into our city. 

So, we face a fight. which is a very difficult 
one, but one which I am proud to have a 
partin. The battle on trade agreements will 
begin almost simultaneously with the open- 
ing of the next session and will continue 
through most of the 2d session of the 85th 
Congress. I know that it will be followed 
carefully here in New Orleans. 


Mineral Subsidies and the Trade Agree- 


ments Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 13, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, conditions at home and abroad 
have forced the Congress and the execu- 
tive branch to add vast sums to the 
budget which was submitted last Jan- 
uary. Under these circumstances we 
should exercise great caution before em- 
barking on new programs which will 
involve large expenditures. 


Those of us 
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There are apparently some individ- 
uals who are willing to pay any price 
to secure Congressional approval of a 
further extension of the trade agree- 
ments program, On April 14, Mr. James 
Reston of the New York Times reported 
that: 

The administration is deeply worried about 
the future of its foreign trade program— 
so much so that the State Department is 
now seriously considering a revision of two 
of this Government's pet economic doc- 
trines. 

These are its longstanding opposition to 
the principle of international commodity 
agreements, and its opposition to prolonged 
Government purchases of such things as 
domestic-produced lead and zinc. 

Thus, to save the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment program in the Senate, State Depart- 
ment economic experts are urging a new 
Government-buying program of United 
States lead and zinc for stockpiling. 


This statement was followed by Secre- 
tary Seaton’s appearance before the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee urging a 5-year Government price 
support program for 5 minerals. It is 
readily apparent that this program was 
proposed as an alternative to tariff re- 
lief for lead and zine producers. Secre- 
tary Seaton estimated the cost of this 
subsidy program at $161 million for the 
first year. I challenge his prediction 
that the cost will diminish as the econ- 
omy resumes its long range growth. In 
my opinion a subsidy program will im- 
mediately encourage foreign producers 
to ship more of their products to the 
United States. This will further depress 
the market price of these minerals and 
thus require even greater subsidy pay- 
ments. It is my understanding that the 
foreign producers do not favor this pro- 
gram, since it will tend to depress world 
market prices. 

Instead of authorizing a new spending 
program, we should all remember that a 
tariff in addition to providing protection 
for domestic producers also provides rev- 
enue for the Federal Treasury. Any 
added revenue should make it easier for 
us to finance some of the additional ex- 
penditures we have authorized without 
further increasing the national debt. 

It is quite obvious to all informed per- 
sons that this new subsidy plan was de- 
signed for only one purpose, namely, to 
assist in mobilizing Congressional senti- 
ment for the extension of the trade 
agreements program. The Wall Street 
Journal of April 29 carried this headline 
with reference to Secretary Seaton’s 
program: “Administration Proposes 5- 
Year Price Support Plan for Five Min- 
erals as Alternative to Tariff Hike, Quo- 
tas.” 

Mr. Speaker, I want to remind my 
friends who represent mining districts 
that the authorization of a subsidy pro- 
gram does not guarantee that the Con- 
gress will appropriate the necessary 
funds. Last year the Appropriations 
Committee was asked to provide funds 
for a mineral subsidy program author- 
ized during the closing days of the 84th 
Congress. During the hearings on the 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] ex- 
pressed the sentiments of many Mem- 
bers of the Congress. He made it quite 
clear that the authorization of a subsidy 
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program by a Congress does not commit 
future Congresses to appropriate the 
funds to implement it. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I include at 
this point excerpts from the hearings 
before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with reference 
to the urgent deficiency appropriations 
bill, 1957: 

Mr. Jensen. I have been sitting here lis- 
tening to this colloquy among you, and one 
thing comes to my mind, as it always does 
when we talk about subsidies, subsidizing 
anyone in America, 

As I understand it, the reason for this 
subsidy to these mine operators is that they 
must be subsidized in order to meet foreign 
competition to at least some degree. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Wormser. Correct. 

Mr, Jensen. Can you tell the committee 
what the ad valorem tax is on these different 
minerals involved? 

Mr. Wormser. Yes, sir. I think we have 
the rates here, and if we have them we can 
insert them in the record. 

Mr. LIEBERT. Roughly $8 a unit. I don’t 
have the specific ad valorem rates. I didn’t 
anticipate this question. 

Mr. Jensen. Put the tariff for each one of 
these minerals in the record. 

(The information follows:) 

Tariff schedules for the four program com- 
modities and antimony are as follows: 


n, ore and concentrate 


COO BEE a a ee $0. 50 
Fluorspar, acid grade (short ton)... 2.10 
Asbestos, chrysotile..............-.. @) 
Columbium-tantalum, ore and con- 

»»»» »««»»»„AE— (@) 
Antimony, ore, and concentrate (*) 
Regulus (pound) a OS 

1 Free. 


Mr. Jensen. The facts are that if we had a 
sufficient tariff to protect the domestic mine 
operators there would be no need for the 
expenditure of all this money which you 
have already spent and are here asking for 
$30 million more? 

Mr. Wormser. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. This is a fair example of 
many other things where we have reduced 
our tariff walls to the point the country is 
being flooded by products from foreign coun- 
tries, where labor costs are one-tenth to one- 
half of what our labor gets, and where the 
land is worth possibly only 5 cents an acre 
compared to $50 an acre here. Our land and 
labor is far higher than that, from twice as 
much to 10 times as much as mining labor 
in foreign countries. 

It is wonderful to be bighearted. We have 
been so bighearted that I am afraid we will 
bust out at the seams one of these days, and 
the whole world will laugh at us and say, 
“Uncle Sam, it was wonderful, but you are 
sure a darn fool for spending money like a 
drunken billionaire.” 

I don’t know whether the world will ap- 
preciate it in the long run or not. 

I will make my speech very short and 
sweet. Just because Congress authorizes 
something, and just because someone got 
on the floor of the House or testified before 
a committee that they thought they needed 
$90 million to carry on this project, that 
doesn’t mean this Appropriations Committee 
has to furnish the money. We don't. 

Many times authorization bills go through, 
money is authorized, and the Appropriations 
Committee doesn’t furnish one single dime 
to support that authorization. 

If I vote for this this time, I promise you 
this much: It will be the last time I vote 
for money for this purpose. I will make 
you that promise, gentlemen, unless we put 
our tariffs up to protect the American worker 
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and American industry to the point where 
we do not need at least this much money. 

Reciprocal-trade treaties are wonderful, 
but it happens they are not reciprocal in 
too many places. 

I will not promise you right now, gentle- 
men, that I will even vote for this, because 
I don't like the picture. 

You have plenty of these materials for our 
defense program, and my guess is that most 
of these operators could live and possibly 
make a little money without this subsidy. 
I am not sure about that, but I do not like 
this kind of business. The quicker we get 
away from it, the better it will be for us and 
everybody else, I think, and also for indus- 
try, so they will know they cannot depend 
on Uncle Sam for such business as this. 

That is the way it strikes me, gentlemen. 
I am just talking from my heart, and I don't 
want to be contrary. 

But I sit here and listen to our chairman, 
who did a magnificent job in bringing out 
the facts, and I think you folks did a wonder- 
ful job in trying to answer as to the facts. 
I think you were honest. From the discus- 
sion I gather that Uncle Sam is being taken 
for a great big ride. 

Do you have any answer to that little 
speech? 

Mr. Wormser. One short comment, Mr. 
JENSEN. The justification for it I see. I 
share your misgivings. 

The tungsten mining industry deserves a 
bouquet. We didn’t have a tungsten in- 
dustry before. We had just a small industry. 
They did a fine war job and should be given 
@ reasonable period to readjust themselves, 
I felt I could subscribe to this bill because 
it represented a transition period, and it also 
gave us a breathing spell to come out with 
some program which would enable that part 
of the tungsten industry to survive which 
could meet a competitive platform as delin- 
eated by whatever long-range program the 
administration and Congress adopts. 

Mr. JENSEN. The big concerns that are in 
the tungsten business, certainly they can get 
along without this subsidy; can they not? 

Mr. Wormser, I am sure some of them can; 
yes, sir. 


Those remarks by the gentleman from 
Iowa should serve as a warning to any 
Member who believes that the authoriza- 
tion of a 5-year subsidy program would 
provide necessary stability for our 
domestic mining industry. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 

Proponents of the mineral subsidy pro- 
gram are only interested in securing an 
extension of the trade agreements pro- 
gram. They seek to prevent the Con- 
gress from exercising its constitutional 
responsibility in accepting or rejecting 
the findings of the Tariff Commission, 
If they achieve their goals, I predict that 
the subsidy program will lapse and 
domestic minerals producers will have 
no relief. 

When Secretary Seaton was asked 
whether the subsidy program had been 
offered as an offset to tariff legislation, 
he said: 


I resent any implication that this is a 
slick political deal. 


However, Secretary Dulles dispelled 


any doubt as to the purpose of this new 
program. He said: 


It is the administration’s hope and ex- 
pectation that the subsidy program will 
avoid the necessity for higher tariffs or 
quotas. * * * Indeed, the subsidy is an 
alternative to higher tariffs or quotas. We 
don’t need both. 
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Mr. Speaker, so that all the Members 
of the Congress may see through this ob- 
vious plan to secure the support of the 
mining districts at the taxpayer’s ex- 
pense, I include the New York Times ar- 
ticle of April 15 and the Wall Street 
Journal article of April 29 which refer 
to relief for the mineral industry in lieu 
of a tariff may be included at this point: 
[From the New York Times of April 15, 

1958] 
ADMINISTRATION Maps Move To Save Its 
TRADE PROGRAM 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, April 14.—The administra- 
tion is deeply worried about the future of its 
foreign trade program—so much so that the 
State Department is now seriously consider- 
ing a revision of two of this Government's 
pet economic doctrines. 

These are its long-standing opposition to 
the principle of international commodity 
agreements, and its opposition to prolonged 
Government purchases of such things as do- 
mestic-produced lead and zinc, 

Thus, to save the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment program in the Senate, State Depart- 
ment economic experts are urging a new 
Government-buying program of United 
States lead and zinc for stockpiling. 

Coincidentally, these same experts are dis- 
cussing the feasibility of an international 
coffee commodity agreement to avoid 
financial distress and political trouble, par- 
ticularly in Brazil and Colombia. 

The administration ended its zinc-buying 
program last month, and allocated no funds 
for Government purchases of lead after June 
30, 1958. These decisions, coupled with the 
competition of foreign-produced lead and 
zinc, have caused widespread unemployment 
in United States lead and zinc mines, and 
have greatly increased the demand in the 
Senate for high tariffs against lead and zinc 
imports. 

In short, the situation is as follows: 

Lead and zinc: Senators from the lead 
and zinc States—New Mexico, Arizona, 
Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Montana, and to a 
lesser extent Wyoming—have served notice 
on the administration that they will not 
vote for the reciprocal trade agreements 
program unless the lead and zinc miners are 
given relief in one form or another. 

This informal mining bloc, most of whose 
members have previously favored the recip- 
rocal trade agreements program, is working 
closely with the Senate textile bloc and oil 
bloc, both of which also want protection 
againt foreign competition. And the com- 
bination has convinced the State Depart- 
ment economic experts that unless some 
concessions are made to the protectionists, 
the reciprocal trade agreements program 
will be severely crippled if not defeated. 

Coffee: Brazil, Colombia and several other 
Latin American countries get 80 percent of 
their foreign exchange from the export of 
coffee, primarily to the United States and 
Europe. Their revenues from this country 
have been dropping steeply in the last 18 
months, 


COMPETITION FROM AFRICA 


Meanwhile, competition from French and 
British African coffee has been hurting their 
market, particularly in Europe, and when 
the European common market agreements 
get into full operation, African coffee will 
enjoy a greater priority in the European 
market. 


The question raised here, therefore, is 


whether to sit down with the Latin Ameri- 
can coffee producers and discuss the prob- 
lem, knowing that such a discussion would 
inevitably lead to proposals for an inter- 
national coffee agreement similar to the 
sugar agreement now in operation, 
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In the past, the United States Government 
while feeling that the commodity agreement 
for sugar worked fairly well, has opposed the 
extension of this device to coffee. The idea 
here has been that the United States was 
the world’s largest consumer of coffee and 
that it should buy coffee anywhere it could 
for the lowest possible price. 

Accordingly, United States officials have 
refused to enter into international negotia- 
tions on a coffee commodity agreement. 
Now, however, they see serious trouble ahead 
for the Latin American nations—Guatemala 
and Costa Rica are involved as well as Brazil 
and Colombia—that depend primarily on this 
one crop for foreign exchange. 


EXPORTS FROM BRAZIL 


For example, Brazil’s coffee exports to the 
United States dropped from $604,731,000 in 
1956 to $528,402,000 in 1957—a decline of 
$76,329,000. Colombia's dropped in this 
same period by $24,638,000 and the estimates 
for the future are even more disturbing. 

This is happening when the Soviet Union 
is in the midst of a major trade drive in 
Latin America. The State Department's 
argument is that it would undoubtedly be 
cheaper and sefer in the long run to revise 
our theory about commodity agreements 
than to deal with the economic and politi- 
cal consequences of a financial crisis in the 
coffee-producing countries in the south. 

There is, however, serious opposition to this 
line of thought within the administration. 
Some officials think the controversy over 
commodities agreements and stockpiling pay- 
ments for lead and zinc will be the major 
issue within the executive branch of the 
Government in the next 3 months. 


A QUESTION BY OPPONENTS 


The opponents of commodity agreements 
ask why the administration should start 
down the road toward more commodity agree- 
ments when it has had so much trouble with 
trying to fix prices and agricultural quotas 
at home. The free market is the best market, 
these officials say. Therefore, they are op- 
posed to the arguments being heard in the 
State Department. 

Nevertheless, political considerations in 
both the lead and zinc and the coffee con- 
troversies are forcing a review of economic 
doctrine. 

Even the State Department officials who 
are advocating a modification of present poli- 
cies do not like commodity agreements or 
perpetual stockpiling programs, but they are 
faced with harsh alternatives and feel that 
the time has come to talk out the differences 
with the administration, 

It is difficult to be precise about the Gov- 
ernment purchases of lead and zinc in the 
past, for these are not published. Reliable 
estimates, however, put the cost at about 
$50 million a year. 

The State Department argument is that 
this will be very little to pay if, as it believes, 
the future of the Trade Agreements Act de- 
pends on the votes of the mining bloc in the 
Senate. 

State also argues that the Latin-American 
market for United States automobiles and 
other products will seriously decline unless 
some way is found to avoid a financial crisis 
in important parts of the hemisphere. 

The Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
dealt with the Latin-American commodity 
price problem in a speech at Pan American 
Day ceremonies here this afternoon, 

He said that the United States Government 
had realized “the potential consequences of 
violent fluctuations in the prices of Latin 
America’s exports and is daily searching for 
ways and means to contribute toward a solu- 
tion.” 

“I can assure you,” he sald, “that we are 
truly anxious to help within the limits of 
what is sound and within our governmental 
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capabilities. And we are always ready to dis- 

cuss with our neighbors these mutual prob- 

lems in an effort to find practical and ac- 
ceptable solutions.” 

[From the Wall wee of April 29, 

1958] 

ADMINISTRATION PROPOSES 5-YEAR PRICE SUP- 
PORT PLAN FOR FIVE MINERALS AS ALTERNA- 
TIVE TO TARIFF HIKE, QUOTAS—COPPER, LEAD, 
ZINC, FLUORSPAR, TUNGSTEN NAMED; LIMIT 
SET ON AMOUNT 


WASHINGTON.—The administration pro- 
posed a 5-year Government price support 
program for 5 minerals, apparently as an al- 
ternative to tariff relief for lead and zinc 
producers. 

Interior Secretary Seaton, who outlined 
the proposal to a Senate Interior Subcom- 
mittee, urged quick approval so Tariff Com- 
mission recommendations for higher duties 
and import quotas would become completely 
academic, 

Declaring the price-support scheme does 
more for lead and zinc than the tariff pro- 
posals, the Secretary said the administration 
plan contemplates extending present tariffs. 
He seemed to be indicating President Eisen- 
hower would reject, or at least tone down, 
the Commission’s recommendations. 

Mr. Seaton asserted the new proposal has 
the endorsement of the President, who be- 
lieves it to be the best way of solving the 
problems which confront us. 

The program calls for payments to make 
up the difference between the domestic mar- 
ket and a stabilization price, with annual 
limits on the quantity the Government 
would support. 


MINERALS’ PRICE AND LIMIT 


The minerals, with their new stabilization 
price and yearly limit, would be: Copper, 
27.5 cents a pound, 1 million tons; lead, 
14.75 cents a pound, 350,000 tons; zinc, 12.75 
cents a pound, 550,000 tons; fluorspar (acid 
grade), $48 a short ton, 180,000 tons; and 
tungsten, $36 a short ton unit, 375,000 short 
ton units. 

Mr. Seaton offered the scheme as an eco- 
nomic bridge across the present and tempo- 
rary valleys of low consumptive require- 
ments. 

Four of the five minerals are now selling 
at a market price below the Government 
support figure listed by Mr. Seaton. Com- 
mittee aids furnished current approximate 
prices as: Copper, 25 cents a pound; lead 
12 cents a pound; zinc, 10 cents a pound; 
fluorspar, $50 a short ton for acid grade; and 
tungsten about $20 a short ton unit. 

Government-delivered fluorspar in the 
high quality acid grade is more expensive 
at $53 a short ton, officials said. Interior 
Department aides said they arrived at the 
$18 support price as a compromise effort to 
help producers reorient themselves to the 
competitive commercial market. The bulk 
of domestically produced fluorspar is being 
sold now to the Government, which pays the 
premium price. However, the Federal pur- 
chase plan expires December 31. 

COALITION GROUP 


Some i5 Western States Senators are re- 
ported to have formed a coalition with law- 
makers from textile and oil-producing States 
in an effort to use opposition to the Presi- 
dent's bid to extend the Reciprocal Trade Act 
as a lever for higher tariff protection. The 
administration’s minerals plan appeared to 
have been drawn up in an effort to placate 
the western bloc, where unemployment has 
reached serious proportions in the mining 
industry. 

Senator ANDERSON, Democrat, of New 
Mexico, and Senator MANSFIELD, Democrat, of 
Montana, both leaders in the mining State 
coalition, were surprised by the proposal. 
Mr. MANSFIELD remarked, “It looks to me like 
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a Brannan plan now in effect for wool,” and 
added “Off hand, the stabilization prices look 
too low and not realistic enough.“ Former 
Democratic Agriculture Secretary Charles F. 
Brannan once adyocated direct subsidy pay- 
ments similar to the minerals program for 
supporting farm commodities. 

Mr. ANDERSON said he had not had time to 
study the minerals measure but commented 
it may be something that will mean sta- 
bility to the mining industry.” 


DISTRIBUTION SAFEGUARDS PLANNED 


The 5-year plan will include safeguards to 
insure fair distribution of Government pay- 
ments within each industry, Mr. Seaton 
promised. This specifically means limits 
upon each company to give both small and 
large producers a chance to participate, he 
said. The program would not require a new 
agency but would be administered by the 
Assistant Interior Secretary for mineral 
resources. 

The support prices would be applied only 
to domestic new-mine production, and not to 
refinery operations. For 1957, the interior 
department estimates the following new 
mine production for the 5 minerals: Lead, 
333,493 tons; zinc, 520,128 tons; copper, 
1,076,922 tons; acid grade fluorspar, 192,000 
short tons, and tungsten, 378,000 short-ton 
units. Ashort-ton unit, weighing 20 pounds, 
contains 15.862 pounds of tungsten. 

Mr. Seaton acknowledged that the current 
slump in demand for minerals has created 
grave problems both abroad and domesti- 
cally. He said the 5-year scheme is aimed at 
insuring strategically sound domestic min- 
erals production without disrupting econo- 
mies of other nations. 

The cost would be about $161 million the 
first year, he predicted, but would diminish 
as the economy resumes its long-range 
growth. 

The minerals industry’s financial woes have 
sparked various proposals for Government 
help. Last year, the administration backed 
lead and zinc and when these were not ap- 
proved, urged quick action by the Tariff 
Commission on the industry's plea for relief. 

Meanwhile, the problem has been compli- 
cated by completion of the Government 
stockpiling program for zinc, and the im- 
minent end of Federal lead buying. 

Now, however, the Tariff Commission has 
come up with a split decision recommending 
two types of relief. The three Democratic 
members urged duties be raised to the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff levels passed in 1930: 114 cents 
a pound on lead ore, 2% cents a pound on 
lead pigs and bars, three-fifths of a cent a 
pound on zinc ores and 194 cents a pound on 
zinc blocks, pigs, or slabs. 

Levels backed by the three Republicans 
were at the highest permissible mark of 50 
percent above 1945’s legal rates. These 
would be 1% cents a pound on lead ores, 
21149 cents on lead pigs and bars, 146 cents on 
zinc ores and 2½½0 cents on zine blocks, pigs 
and slabs. This trio also called for annual 
quotas on imports of lead ores of 82,700 tons 
and lead pigs and bars of 139,000 tons. They 
also recommended quotas of 237,400 tons on 
zine ores and 88,200 tons on zinc blocks, pigs, 
and slabs. 

The current tariff levels are three-fourths 
of a cent a pound on lead content of ore, 145 
cents a pound on lead and bars, three-fifths 
of a cent a pound on zinc ores and seven- 
tenths of a cent a pound on zinc blocks, pigs, 
orslabs. There are no quotas. 

Whether mining State lawmakers would 
accept the price support scheme as an alter- 
native to tariff relief was not clear. Senator 
Watkins, Republican, of Utah, termed it a 
“fair compromise on the international situ- 
ation.” < 

He told reporters the plan isn’t better than 
the quota and tariff urged by the Commis- 
sion but is better than “just a straight tariff 
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because we couldn’t get one high enough to 
do the job.” 
WORST OF SLUMP OVER 


The Senator specifically questioned wheth- 
er the proposed support prices on zinc and 
lead would be high enough to stabilize the 
industry. “If we’re going to keep the mines 
going, we will have to have reasonableness 
all around,” he said. He warned that this 
applies to labor too, adding, “Consumers 
have a right to strike too, and apparently 
they’ve struck.” 

Senator ALLoTT, Republican, of Colorado, 
said he had information some mines were 
operating at a loss but were continuing to 
stay open in the hopes of a rise in prices. 
“They are in effect gambling against the 
future,” he declared. 

Mr, Seaton said it is the considered judg- 
ment of the administration that the worst 
of the current slump is over and that we 
may soon see an upturn. Many of the 
problems now plaguing the minerals indus- 
tries should be alleviated when this occurs, 
Mr. Seaton said, adding that the administra- 
tion, therefore, was recommending legisla- 
tion to enable the Government to help 
private enterprise in long-range explorations 
of mineral resources. 

He warned that one of the most serious 
aspects of the current slump is its impact 
upon exploration, an activity which is the 
first to be cut back and the last to be put 
again in operation. 

Under present law expenditures for explo- 
ration may be treated as an operating ex- 
pense for tax purposes up to a maximum of 
$100,000 a year for 4 years. Mr. Seaton said 
his Department has been discussing with the 
Treasury the possibility of raising this limi- 
tation, No decision has been reached, he 
stated. 


Visits of State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 13, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of this House have great es- 
teem and affection for the distinguished 
Vice President, our former colleague, 
Hon. Ricuarp M. NIXON. 

Many people have been impressed by 
the obviously favorable impressions of 
the previous state visits, which our 
esteemed colleague has made. However, 
thousands of Americans are distressed 
by the reactions of his present tour of 
South America. In almost every coun- 
try that he has visited, organized and 
unorganized protests of his presence 
have occurred. We have had the un- 
happy and very shocking spectacle of a 
Vice President of the United States being 
openly hissed, jeered and stoned in the 
streets and public places of some of our 
South American cities. 

T appreciate that these demonstrations 
have come to large extent as the result 
of organized Communist propaganda 
and action. However, in some places, 
the news reports indicate, that many of 
the general public have approved of this 
discourteous treatment of our Vice Pres- 
ident and joined in the cry that is taken 
up in many places of the world, “Go 
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home Yanks” and “Down with Yankee 
imperialism,” “Yankee Dog” and the 
like. 

Like many Members of the House and 
many of the American people, I greatly 
deplore these insults and discourtesies to 
the esteemed Vice President of the 
United States while he is engaged in 
discharging his duty as a goodwill am- 
bassador. I seriously doubt, considering 
the current experiences, that much good 
will is being developed as the result of 
his visit to South American countries. 
To the contrary, I think that bad will is 
being developed and the outbreaks oc- 
curring are simply giving opportunities to 
Communists and disgruntled elements to 
stage anti-American demonstrations, 
which are played up by the Communist 
and pro-Communist press and spread to 
all corners of the world. 

Visits of state may well have their place 
in our foreign relations, but where they 
occasion derogatory outbursts and de- 
mands that distinguished visitors get out 
and other discourtesies, I doubt very 
much that any contribution is being 
made to bettering the relationships be- 
tween our own Nation and our South 
American friends. 

Perhaps there are more facets to the 
situation than meet the eye. For years 
we have known of the planned operations 
of the Communist conspiracy in many 
countries directed against this Nation 
and all friendly nations, indeed directed 
against democracy and freedom. 

This question is for the executive de- 
partment to decide, but I do not believe 
that the visit of any American dignitary 
to a foreign country should be the occa- 
sion for insults, vituperations, phys- 
ical attacks and public disorder. Unless 
it can be assured in advance that our 
distinguished visitors are to be welcome 
and will receive respectful and courteous 
treatment, I believe that we should dis- 
continue the practice of so-called state 
visits because, under the circumstances, 
there is reason for believing that they 
are currently doing more harm than good 
and causing humiliation, gratuitous in- 
sult and personal danger to some of our 
highest and most distinguished Ameri- 
can leaders. We do not have to take 
that from any nation. We should not 
take it. 


Repeal Excise Taxes Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 13, 1958 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come for the House to take decisive 
action on repealing excise taxes. 
Prompt action will stimulate business at 
all levels and really help end the reces- 
sion. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 12508, 
which repeals excise taxes on automo- 
biles; automobile parts and accessories; 
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jewelry; furs; cosmetics; ladies’ hand- 
bags; luggage; electric, gas and oil ap- 
pliances; electric light bulbs and tubes; 
photographic equipment; telephone and 
telegraph; and transportation of persons 
and property. Some of my views are con- 
tained in a letter I have written to the 
Honorable Wixsur D. Mitts, chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. 
I strongly urge every other Member 
of Congress who feels as I do to express 
his views to the committee. Under 
unanimous consent, I include the letter, 
in its entirety, in the RECORD: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1958. 
Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS, x 
Chairman, House Committee on Ways 
and Means, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The grave economic 
condition of our Nation prompts me to ad- 
dress this letter to you urging that you and 
your committee give early and prompt con- 
sideration to my bill pending before your 
committee which in my judgment would 
contribute immeasurably to the economic 
recovery and stability of our country. I have 
reference to H. R. 12508 introduced by me 
on May 14, 1958. 

This bill is designed to repeal the excise 
tax on automobiles and automobile parts and 
accessories retroactive to March 1 of this 
year. It also repeals, effective July 1, the 
excise taxes on the following: jewelry; furs; 
cosmetics; ladies’ handbags; luggage; elec- 
tric, gas, and oil appliances; electric light 
bulbs and tubes; photographic equipment; 
telephone and telegraph; and transportation 
of persons and property. 

I know of no quicker nor more effective 
way to help small merchants and consum- 
ers than to reduce the price of retail mer= 
chandise by repeal of the excise taxes pro- 
vided for in my bill. This will give manu- 
facturers and retailers a nationwide shot in 
the arm without causing inflation. This is 
a practical, immediate proposal to end the 
recession, 

The economic plight of the automobile 
dealers and manufacturers is being almost 
daily compounded by the remarks of Mem- 
bers of Congress and other responsible Gov- 
ernment officials which indicate that the re- 
duction or removal of the automotive excise 
tax is a subject likely to be considered at this 
session, 

Every auto dealer I meet tells me that 
there will be no marked pickup in auto- 
mobile sales until such time as a final deci- 
sion by Congress on this all-important mat- 
ter is reached. It’s watch and wait with 
thousands of potential buyers. Even a flat 
refusal by Congress to repeal the tax would 
clear the air and be better than no action 
at all, 

The automobile industry plays a dominant 
role in the Nation’s economy. Take 1956 for 
example. This industry purchased 42 per- 
cent of the total United States consumption 
of sheet steel, 24 percent of bar steel, and 
23 percent of stripped steel. Additionally, 
the automobile industry purchases 65 per- 
cent of the United States consumption of 
natural rubber and 61 percent of the syn- 
thetic variety. 

Insurance premiums paid by motor-vehicle 
owners run near the $5-billion mark, and 
some kind of installment credit is used to 
buy about 6 out of 10 new vehicles. About 
one out of every five patents issued each year 
is for an automotive device. Automobiles 


also contain unusual products like beeswax, 
sugarcane, resin, cork, and iodine. 

The new-car purchaser of today pays con- 
siderably more for his automobile than his 
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father did for his, but a good portion of the 
purchase price of today’s new car is hidden 
in taxes—27 cents of every auto dollar. Of 
the total cost of a $2,500 car delivered in 1956 
to a resident of Michigan, taxes were respon- 
sible for $599, with other States about the 
same. 

- So the Federal Government, to a large de- 
gree, prospers when the auto industry experi- 
ences boom years, and suffers, through losses 
in tax revenues, when car sales experience a 
slump. 

States, too, reap benefits from the auto- 
motive industry, receiving 30 percent of their 
total tax revenues from motor-user taxes. 
In 1956 alone the 48 States collected almost 
$4 billion from motor-vehicle fuel and 
license taxes. 

The American people have the money and 
want to buy 1958 automobiles. Savings are 
at an alltime high. The new models have 
been well received. It seems to me that the 
time has come for us to act promptly and 
decisively to end the paralysis in the giant 
auto industry, where unemployment is so 
prevalent. 

One of the important things to remember 
is that all of these taxes were either im- 
posed or increased as a World War II meas- 
ure. The war ended 13 years ago. It’s about 
time we repealed them. 

If these excise taxes on automobiles and 
merchandise are repealed, the income taxes 
that the Government will receive on in- 
creased profits and earnings resulting from 
greater sales would more than make up for 
the loss of the excise-tax revenue. Since 
the taxes on transportation and communi- 
cation are in many instances charged against 
business income, the revenue loss from their 
repeal would also be offset by increased in- 
come-tax receipts. 

Delay in the enactment of H. R. 12508 will 
prolong and deepen the recession. In the 
national interest, I strongly urge that your 
Committee report out this bill immediately. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK C. OsMERS, Jr. 


Digest of Business Conditions 
and Probabilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 13, 1958 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following digest 
on business conditions and probabilities. 

WE ARE IN SERIOUS TROUBLE 

Our goals of economic progress and 
national safety should be more goods 
and more jobs combined with stable 
buying power for our dollars. 

There are dangers which threaten the 
attainment of these goals. 

One danger is that we may not main- 
tain the superiority of our industrial and 
economic progress over that of the So- 
viet Union; the other is that continual 
erosion of the purchasing power of our 
money may injure most Americans, and 
in the end curtail our individual liberties 
and destroy our system of free com- 
petitive enterprise. 
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More Americans should understand 
these related dangers. 
WILL WE WIN THE PRODUCTION BATTLE? 


McCann-Erickson, Inc., in an adver- 
tisement under the above title said: 

Khrushchev has just put this challenge 
to the American industrial system: Can it 
match and finally top the pace of Russia’s 
global military-economic offensive without 
destroying its own freedom in the effort? 


Hedley Donovan, editor of Fortune, 
reported Khrushchev as having said in 
his interview with the three American 
observers of the recent Russian election: 

Our rates and tempos of growth are three 
and four times those of your country.* * * 
We are all convinced that we will overtake 
you, and this is not a matter of theory, but 
of fact. 


The startling fact for it is that our 
rate of growth in physical output of 
goods and in productivity per man-hour 
worked has slackened, while Russia’s 
has increased. And now we are in a 
serious recession in production and em- 
ployment, yet with our prices of goods 
and services still rising. 

We cannot hope to maintain our pres- 
ent economic superiority over Russia by 
working shorter hours, by feather-bed- 
ding, by increasing the cost of every- 
thing we produce, or by calling upon 
Government to subsidize a large part of 
our population. 

There appears to be little if any will- 
ingness among the leaders of industry, 
labor, farmers, and governments to con- 
sent to the adjustments that would cor- 
rect these conditions. 

Arthur Krock, in the New York Times 
of December 12, mentioned 11 evidences 
of this attitude, among them the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Illegal and unjustified strikes and 
violence. 

2. Opposition by labor union leaders to 
even mild legislative reforms to protect union 
members from abuses by their officials, and 
their condemnation of a Congressional com- 
mittee’s statement of facts about labor 
racketeering. 

3. Labor union demand for more leisure, 
higher wages, increased fringe benefits, un- 
employment insurance, Government spend- 
ing, etc. 

4. Agreements between employers and 
unions that make holding jobs contingent 
on union membership. 


It would be unrealistic and unfair, in 
our opinion, to infer that no business 
managers are among those who are un- 
willing to accept the sacrifices and to 
consent to the adjustments imposed by 
the grim reality mentioned by Mr. Krock. 

THE EROSION OF OUR MONEY VALUE 

The American dollar has today a buy- 
ing power less than half its buying power 
in 1940. It is about 3.5 percent less than 
a year ago, and 6.7 percent less than 2 
years ago. It is still declining. 

Each 1-percent increase in the Con- 
sumer Price Index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reduces total individual pur- 
chasing power about $3 billion. 

The Argus Research Corp, comment- 
ing on this fact, said: 

We talk about lowering taxes by, let us say, 
$6 billion; we could get the same effect if 
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adamant labor-management attitude would 
permit a 2-percent cut in the cost of living. 


It also would have the great advan- 
tage of not adding to inflationary pres- 
sure or Government debt. All consum- 
ers—not just some—could buy more 
goods and services. 

Richard Gray, president of the build- 
ing and construction trades department, 
AFL-CIO, said last December: 

It will do us little good to achieve military 
superiority (to the Russians) if the cost 
and the ever-increasing inflation eventually 
result in widespread unemployment and a 
depression. 


His proposal of a 1-year wage freeze 
in the construction industry was de- 
nounced by other labor leaders, 

It would seem that labor leaders do 
not realize that inflation is the enemy 
of wage earners, not their friend; that it 
reduces the purchasing power of their 
incomes, savings, life insurance, and pen- 
sion benefits; and that it is curbing the 
demand for their products to the point 
where per capita growth in unit con- 
sumption of goods has been stopped. 

We do not intend to discuss the sub- 
ject of inflation technically, or to men- 
tion the various factors affecting it. We 
hope to throw some light upon the con- 
troversial question of the cause of rising 
prices and of unemployment, and some 
possible means of correction. 

The welfare of all Americans, includ- 
ing managers and owners of businesses 
and wage earners, also our national wel- 
fare, depend upon understanding the 
facts, and upon the adoption of wise 
policies to correct the dangerous trend. 

As is well known, union leaders claim 
that unnecessarily high prices and 
profits and inadequate purchasing 
power are to blame for our present in- 
flation and our business recession. 
They say that wages are too low; and 
they are pressing for higher wages, 
shorter hours, expanding fringe bene- 
fits, increased unemployment benefits, 
Government expenditures and reduced 
tax rates on low incomes. 

Businessmen say that increases in 
wages and other labor costs not 
matched by increased productivity per 
man-hour, together with the actions of 
labor unions, which are made possible 
by their monopoly power and by our 
full employment act, are responsible for 
both conditions. 

WHAT CREATES PURCHASING POWER? 

Purchasing power comes entirely 
from output, in one way or another. 

It may be consumers’ purchasing 
power in the form of income, current or 
past, or borrowed money. 

It may be business-purchasing power 
in the form of sales revenues, or profit 
after taxes, current or past, or borrowed 
money. 

It may be Government purchasing 
power obtained from taxes or from bor- 
rowed money. 

The current business recession was 
not caused by inadequate purchasing 
power. The total of disposable personal 
incomes and liquid savings and the 
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funds available to corporations for cap- 
ital expenditures were at the highest 
level ever reached. 

Disposable personal incomes in 1957 
totaled $300.6 billion—4.7 percent larger 
than in 1956, 11 percent larger than in 
1955, 46 percent larger than in 1950. 
Most corporations had, or were able to 
obtain, funds for capital expenditures. 

Average hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing in 1957, $2.07, were 4.5 percent 
higher than in 1956, 10 percent higher 
than in 1955, 41 percent higher than in 
1950. 

Total compensation of employees was 
$254 billion in 1957, 5.4 percent more 
than in 1956, 14 percent more than in 
1955, 65 percent more than in 1950. 

The share of national income received 
by wage earners was 71.1 percent in 
1957, the largest ever recorded except in 
1932-33. It was 68.8 percent in 1955; 
64.3 percent in 1950; 63.6 percent in 
1948. 

Declining demand was due mainly to 
five causes: 

First. Consumer resistance to high 


prices. 
Second. Some consumer markets 
temporarily saturated. 


Third. Curtailed business investment 
in new plants and equipment because of 
weakened incentives, declining profits, 
the exorbitant demands of labor unions, 
and excessive capacity in some indus- 
tries. 

Fourth. Curtailed purchases for in- 
vi 


rentories. 
Fifth. Curtailed defense purchases by 
Government. 

It has been in the heavy goods indus- 
tries, which depend on investment and 
business spending, and in the automobile 
and steel industries, where wages are at 
the highest level, that unemployment 
has been the most severe. 

Business profits are not unreasonably 
large, except perhaps in a few cases. 

Corporate profits, after taxes, $20 bil- 
lion in 1957, were less than in 1956, 1955 
or 1950. As a percentage of national 
income, they were 5.6 in 1957, 6.1 in 1956, 
6.5 in 1955, 7.2 in 1950 and 9.2 in 1948. 
As a percent of sales, they were 5.2, 10 
years ago, 3.5 recently, with the value of 
the dollar now 70 percent of what it was 
10 years ago. 

Obviously, handing a part of reduced 
profits over to wage earners would check 
improvement of equipment and plans to 
expand, and thus restrict job opportu- 
nity and ability to increase wages and 
worker benefits. A fact that every em- 
ployee should understand is that busi- 
ness profits are the working man’s best 
friend. The dynamic factor of the econ- 
omy is the expectation of profits. Em- 
ployees should resist any proposal that 
would result in reducing profits to a 
level that would lessen the employer's 
ability or incentive to invest in improved 
equipment or methods, or to expand. 

The need for capital for new plants 
and equipment is going to increase 
greatly during the next seven years. A 
widespread reduction of business earn- 
ings below levels which afford a reason- 
able return on risk capital would seri- 
ously hamper the accumulation of 
adequate capital. 
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THE “NEW” INFLATION, BY WHICH WE MEAN 
RISING PRICES 

That something new has come to the 
United States is evident from the record 
of wages, productivity and prices. 

Inflation is characteristic of wartime; 
it is unusual in peacetime. Usually, 
prices in the United States have declined 
after every major war. Between 1945 and 
1951 the level of wholesale prices rose by 
67 percent, During the next 3 years, the 
index of industrial prices stayed fairly 
stable. Since 1955, it has risen by 7.3 
percent. 

Another unusual feature of the pres- 
ent inflation is that both the Wholesale 
Price Index and the Consumer Price 
Index have-risen in the midst of a re- 
cession. In past recessions, except 1953- 
54, prices moved downward. The whole- 
sale and the consumer price indexes are 
now at their all-time high. 

Never before has industrial produc- 
tion dropped 14 percent in a year while 
the BLS indexes of wholesale and con- 
sumer prices rose 2 percent and 3.5 per- 
cent respectively, and average hourly 
earnings of production workers in dur- 
able goods manufacturing rose 2.8 per- 
cent, and in building construction, 5 per- 
cent. 

A further general rise in prices would 
have the effect of further curtailing con- 
sumer buying and business investment 
in inventories, plans, and equipment. 

WHAT IS CAUSING THE PRICE RISE? 


Wages are the principal cost of pro- 
duction. Pay increases by industry 
leaders spread throughout the economy, 
and raise the prices of all commodities 
and services. Employee compensation 
accounts for 78 percent of the income 
generated in manufacturing—and in 
corporate business as a whole. 

When money wages rise while output 
per man-hour rises more slowly, or not 
at all, unit labor costs must rise. In- 
creased revenue from price increases is 
the only possible source of that part of 
the additional wage payments that is not 
offset by greater productivity, unless it 
can be taken from profits. 

The impossibility of covering the in- 
creases in labor compensation in recent 
years by having employers accept smaller 
profits seems obvious, since profits be- 
fore taxes of all corporations were $40 
billion in 1950 and $41 billion in 1957, 
while the compensation of the working 
force in 1957, $254.4 billion, was 8100 bil- 
lion more than in 1950. If the net profits 
of recent years had been substantially 
less than they were, the effect upon capi- 
tal investment would have been damag- 
ing to the Nation—and especially to la- 
bor. 

A recent study by Fortune showed that 
since the end of the Korean war the 
100 largest American industrial cor- 
porations had declines in earnings be- 
fore taxes per dollar of sales of 16.3 per- 
cent; in earnings per dollar of net worth 
of 14.9 percent. 

Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, said in 
a Monthly Labor Review: 

In the long run, after all temporary fluc- 
tuations have worked themselves out, pro- 
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ductivity determines the real wages of work- 
ers. Wages may shoot skyward at great speed, 
but they are only worth what the productiv- 
ity of industry yields in goods. 


According to a BLS report, in the pri- 
vate sector of the economy, between 
1947-56; (a) Money wages of employees, ` 
plus employer supplementary payments, 
increased 61 percent; (b) output per 
man-hour increased 26 percent; (c) per 
unit labor cost of production increased 
28 percent; (d) per unit nonlabor cost 
increased 27 percent; (e) consumer 
prices increased 21.7 percent. 

A disturbing fact is that output per 
man-hour in manufacturing, as esti- 
mated by the BLS, rose in 1956 and 1957 
less than 1 percent yearly, as constrasted 
with an average of 3.5 percent in the 7 
preceding years. As average hourly 
earnings have risen since 1950 more than 
output per man-hour, wage costs per 
unit of production have steadily in- 
creased. This has caused an upward 
pressure on prices. 

It is obvious that the power of labor 
unions, largely the result of their ex- 
empticns from laws which apply to all 
other citizens, has put a continual up- 
ward pressure on prices. Their power is 
greater than even our largest corpora- 
tions have. 

Business monopoly is prohibited by 
law, and enforcement of antitrust laws 
has been vigorous in recent years, but 
there has been no restraint upon the 
actions of unions which had the effect 
of pushing prices up. 

Labor union pressure is not the only 
cause of rising prices, but is the most 
important one. 

We believe that neither unions nor em- 
ployers should have the power to impose 
their arbitrary will on the other party in 
collective bargaining. 

Management has a responsibility to 
keep its prices at a level that will stimu- 
late its sales to an extent that will be 
beneficial to the company, its employees 
and the public. 

Edward L. Dale said in a Times article: 

In 1953, 1954, 1955 and much of 1956, con- 
sumer prices were stable, but money wages 
rose by 8 percent and real labor cost, after 
allowing for the rise in productivity, rose by 
6 percent. 


An essential of a dynamic industrial 
system and a stable currency is to pass 
to consumers the benefits of technolog- 
ical progress by price reductions that 
are commensurate with declines in real 
costs. 

If labor and management continue to 
push up wage and price levels they will 
price themselves out of markets, both 
domestic and foreign. Unemployment 
would increase. 

It is a responsibility of management to 
resist strongly union demands which will 
necessitate price increases. 

It is a joint responsibility of manage- 
ment and labor to release to the fullest 
possible extent the potential strength of 
our economy. 


This is a time for vision and patriotism. 
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SENATE 
WepneEsDAY, May 14, 1958 


Rev. Edward L. R. Elson, minister, the 
National Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, ruler of men and na- 
tions, deliver us now from the clash and 
clamor of the world about us, from the 
turbulent anxieties that beset us on every 
continent of the world, and from the 
pressure of daily duty, that we may “be 
still and know that Thou art God.” 
Bestow upon us here the gift of the quiet 
soul and the serene spirit, that with disci- 
plined minds and elevated spirits, all de- 
liberations may be lifted into the higher 
order of Thy kingdom. 

If at times we have been cruel when 
we ought to have been kind, vengeful 
when we ought to have been charitable, 
little when we ought to have been mag- 
nanimous, good Lord, forgive us. Keep 
us forever free from all the vices of the 
spirit that blight the life and dim the 
holy vision. 

Bless this Nation which Thou hast 
given us for our heritage. Renew with- 
in us pure religion and high patriotism. 
Make us fit to be the sponsors of free- 
dom under Thy sovereignty throughout 
the earth. 

We pray especially this day that Thou 
wilt surround the Vice President of the 
United States with protecting mercies 
and enable him by Thy grace to honor 
Thee and faithfully represent this 
people, 

Keep us forever in the shelter of Thy 
redeeming grace, that goodness and 
mercy may follow us all our days and we 
may abide with Thee eternally. 


In the great Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
seroma „May 13, 1958, was dispensed 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, By Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. R. 358. An act to increase the month- 
ly rates of pension payable to widows and 
former widows of deceased veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, Civil War, Indian 
War, and Mexican War, and provide pen- 
sions to widows of veterans who served in 
the military or naval forces of the Confed- 
erate States of America during the Civil 
War; and 

H. R. 12326, An act making urgent de- 
ficiency appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses, 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
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usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

Avupir REPORT ON COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

ADMINISTRATION OF ACT AUTHORIZING Co- 
OPERATIVE RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Eealth, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to facili- 
tate administration of the act authorizing 
cooperative research in education (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment which are not needed in the conduct of 
business and have no permanent value or his- 
torical interest, and requesting action looking 
to their disposition (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to a Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Papers in the Executive De- 
partments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
lina and Mr. Cartson members of the 
committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of La Verne, Calif., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to provide for un- 
interrupted continuation of the construction 
of the Emerald Wash, the Live Oak Wash, 
Thompson Creek, and Marshall Creek chan- 
nels, and the San Jose Wash channel in the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Public Works, 


RESOLUTIONS OF GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY OF RHODE ISLAND 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE], 
and myself, I present for appropriate 
reference two letters from the Secretary 
of State of the State of Rhode Island, 
enclosing resolutions adopted by the 
general assembly of that State. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letters and 
resolutions be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and resolutions were received, appro- 
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priately referred, and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


To the Committee on Armed Services: 

STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND 

PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Providence, May 8, 1958. 
Hon. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GREEN: I am directed by the 
general assembly to transmit to you the 
enclosed certified copy of resolution (H. Res. 
1157) introduced by Representative Harold 
E. Shippee entitled “Resolution requesting 
the Senators. and Representatives from 
Rhode Island in the Congress of the United 
States to use their earnest efforts, consistent 
with the national defense, to have Fort Burn- 
side released to the State of Rhode Island for 
park and recreation purposes,” passed by the 
general assembly at the January session, 
A. D. 1958, and approved by the Governor 
on the 7th day of May 1958, 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN A. NOTTE, Jr., 
Secretary of State. 


“Resolution requesting the Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States to use their 
earnest efforts, consistent with the na- 
tional defense, to have Fort Burnside re- 
leased to the State of Rhode Island for 
park and recreation purposes 


“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Con- 
gress of the United States be and they are 
earnestly requested to use their best efforts, 
consistent with the national defense, to have 
Fort Burnside at Beavertail, in the town of 
Jamestown, released to the State of Rhode 
Island for park and recreation purposes, and 
to convey Fort Wetherill, in said town, to 
the town of Jamestown in fee simple with- 
out restriction; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he is hereby authorized and directed to 
transmit to the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 


-United States duly certified copies of this 


resolution.” 


To the Committee on the Judiciary: 
STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND 
PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Providence, May 8, 1958. 
Hon. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GREEN: I am directed by. the 
general assembly to transmit to you the en- 
closed certified copy of resolution (S. Res. 
490), introduced by Senator G. Ellsworth 
Gale, Jr., entitled “Resolution memorlaliz- 
ing Congress to amend the Constitution of 
the United States of America to allow a child 
born in a foreign land of any American cou- 
ple, citizens of the United States of America, 
to be eligible to become President of the 
United States if the father of said child is 
in military service under orders to serve in 
foreign lands,” passed by the general assem- 
bly at the January session A. D. 1958 and 
approved by the Governor on the 7th day of 
May 1958. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN A. NOTTE, Jr., 
Secretary of State. 


“Resolution memorializing Congress to 
amend the Constitution of the United 
States of America to allow a child born 
in a foreign land of any American couple, 
citizens of the United States of America, 
to be eligible to become President of the 
United States if the father of said child is 
in military service under orders to serve 
in foreign lands 
“Resolved, That the General Assembly of 

the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
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Plantations now requests the Members of the 
Congress to amend the Constitution of the 
United States of America to allow a child, 
born in foreign lands, of any American par- 
ents who are citizens of the United States 
of America, to be eligible to become Presi- 
dent of the United States if the father of 
said child is in military service under orders 
to serve in foreign lands; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the general assembly ear- 
nestly requests the Senators and Congress- 
men from the State of Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States to work val- 
iantly for such an amendment; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
hereby authorized and directed to transmit 
to the Presiding Officers in both branches 
of said Congress and to the Senators and 
‘Representatives from Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States, duly certified 
copies of this resolution.” 


EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that at 
the conclusion of the morning hour, I 
shall move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
to consider the nomination of Mr. Gor- 
don MacLean Tiffany to be staff director 
for the Commission on Civil Rights. 

At the conclusion of action on that 
nomination, the Senate will proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1580, 
Senate bill 3500, the automobile price- 
labeling bill. 

I should like to have the Members on 
both sides be notified of our intentions. 

Mr, President, at this time I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ATTACKS ON VICE PRESIDENT 
NIXON AND HIS PARTY IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to comment briefly upon the 
events in Latin America yesterday which 
dominate the thoughts of Americans this 
morning. 

The American people are shocked, and 
the shock is understandable. The Vice 
President is the symbol and the repre- 
sentative of our Government. 

It is bewildering that he and his lovely 
wife could be so treated by a mob of 
hoodlums who believe that spit and 
stones are the dialectical answer to the 
very real problems of this world. 

As one who has been intimately ac- 
quainted—on terms of mutual respect 
and friendship—with Latin Americans 
for many, years, I am confident that our 
shock is shared by our neighbors to the 
South. 

The concept of courtesy is deeply 
rooted in the Latin American people. 
Their anger and sorrow over the dis- 
courtesy shown to a man who came offer- 
ing good will is probably even deeper 
than our own. 
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A time of shock and anger is not a time 
to start shooting from the hip. This, I 
am confident, the American people will 
not do. 

The facts are that those who attacked 
our Vice President are the enemies of 
Latin America just as they are the 
enemies of the United States. We are 
faced by a common peril—an unthink- 
ing force directed by coldly thinking men 
in Moscow and Peiping. 

It is not mere coincidence that the 
dispatches from Latin America, from 
Lebanon, and from north Africa should 
all be bleak this morning. 

Those areas of the world are widely 
separated in terms of geography. But 
they are not widely separated in terms of 
plans for world domination. 

For many decades, we have built close 
and enduring ties with our neighbors to 
the South. It is difficult to believe that 
those ties could be broken in a few short 
years. 

Our immediate reaction—as human 
beings—is concern for the safety of the 
Vice President and his wife. But this 
will not blind us to the long-term con- 
cern and to the necessity for a careful 
examination of all the factors which 
brought this situation about. 

I am pleased that the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] announced last 
evening that the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of which 
he is the chairman will inaugurate hear- 
ings at an early date. 

It seems incredible that there was so 
little advance warning of the dangers 
into which our Vice President was walk- 


‘ing. We will have to find out what 


happened to the normal channels of di- 
plomacy and intelligence in this 
instance. 

As recently as 1953, the President's 
brother was greeted all through Latin 
America with enthusiasm and affection. 
We hope that one of the aftermaths of 
his visit was not a feeling of complac- 
ency and “all is well” among our own 
people. 

We appear to be living in an era of 
brush fires which can spring up at un- 
expected points in the world. We must 
be equally viligant to fight those fires— 
and we must realize that fires are not 
put out solely by guns and troops. 

There is an enemy of civilization loose 
in the world. That enemy has the in- 
telligence and the skill to capitalize on 
our mistakes and our weaknesses, and 
will do so at every opportunity. 

The demonstrations against our Vice 
President are, in part, manifestations of 
temporary conditions which are being 
exploited. We must recognize those 
temporary conditions whatever they 
may be. 

The bad economic conditions in Latin 
America are a direct reflection of the re- 
cession in this country—a recession 
which has cut down purchasing power. 

In the words of Allen Dulles, this re- 
cession is a luxury which this Govern- 
ment cannot afford. We are—to an 
uncomfortable extent—paying the pen- 
alty for procrastination at home as well 
as abroad. 

These are times in which all Amer- 
icans must stand together—regardless 
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of partisan lines. These are also times 
in which civilized men throughout the 
world must stand together—aginst 
bookburnings, against ugly mobs, and 
against tyranny, 

As the Democratic leader, it is my in- 
tention to be at the airport to greet 
the Vice President and his wife when 
they return from their trip tomorrow. 
I understand that some of the majority 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee will accompany me. 

But there is more involved here than 
a demonstration of unity. There is also 
a need for careful, thoughtful, united 
reappraisal of our position in this world. 

This I am confident our Nation can 
and will do. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
simply want to say that I commend the 
majority leader for the thoughts he has 
expressed in his statement. The Sen- 
ator from Texas used the words that this 
is a bleak morning. It is a bleak morn- 
ing. What we want to do is to be cou- 
rageous and keep our patience while we 
examine our policies and reexamine 
them, if need be, so that we may go for- 
ward optimistically, in the firm belief 
that we will maintain our national se- 
curity and work for a more peaceful 
world, regardless of who attacks us or 
where they attack us, because only in 
that way can we go forward united, as 
the Senator has said. I commend the 
majority leader for his statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to join with my distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, in commending the majority 
leader for his fine statement this morn- 
ing. I have a statement of my own to 
add on this subject. 

Mr. President, the tragic incident in 
Venezuela brings us all to a realization 
of the tensions now evidenced through- 
out the world and the great danger that 
they will be aggravated and fostered by 
the Kremlin. 

Our anxiety for our distinguished and 
beloved Vice President and his wonder- 
ful wife is uppermost in our minds, and 
we hope and pray that they will be pro- 
tected in their trip home to us tomorrow. 

An occasion such as this is no time for 
recriminations or prejudices. I cannot 
believe for a moment that the people of 
Latin America have any such feeling to- 
ward the United States and the personal 
representative of the President as ap- 
pears to be evidenced by the unfortu- 
nate outbreaks in certain South Ameri- 
can countries. On the other hand, we 
must realize that in a world of tensions, 
fomented by the Communist threat, we 
should be willing to review calmly our 
relations with all countries of the world, 
and especially with our immediate neigh- 
bors in this hemisphere. 

If mistakes have been made, they 
should be corrected so far as possible, 
but in particular we should be willing to 
study the whole situation carefully and 
as objectively as we can. 
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I welcomed the statement yesterday 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], who is chairman of the Sub- 
committee of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee having to do with Latin America, 
that he plans to move promptly through 
his subcommittee to investigate the whole 
Latin American situation. As a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee I 
shall be more than happy to cooperate 
in such a study, and I am sure that my 
colleagues on that committee and, in 
fact, every Member of the Senate, will 
be eager to make every possible contri- 
bution to meet the challenge which has 
been presented to us by this unfortunate 
incident. 

The statures of the Vice President and 
his wife have been enormously enhanced 
by their bravery and by the wonderful 
example they have set to us all, and, in 
fact, to the entire world of what is meant 
by true Americanism. Our admiration 
for them both is exceeded only by the 
personal affection we all feel for them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in commending the distin- 
guished majority leader for his state- 
ment regarding the sense of shock which 
he and others feel because of certain 
manifestations in South America during 
the visit there of the Vice President. 

Yesterday, as shown on page 8654 of 
the Recorp, I made a statement relative 
to the feeling which I believed was ex- 
pressed on both sides of the aisle, per- 
sonally and publicly, which statement 
was joined in by the then acting ma- 
jority leader [Mr. MANSFIELD] and by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

I believe there can be no question that 
in this body and in the other body of 
Congress, as well as throughout the en- 
tire country, there has been the feeling, 
the hope, and the prayer that such inci- 
dents do not represent anything but the 
activities of a very small minority, un- 
doubtedly receiving their inspiration 
from a Communist focal point. 

The majority leader has stated that 
plans are under way for Members of the 
Senate—I am pleased to say, on both 
sides of the aisle—to join with others 
tomorrow in meeting the Vice President 
when he returns to Washington at 11 
o’clock in the morning. 

I know that the high regard for him 
has been accentuated, and the forebear- 
ance he has shown, and the way he has 
conducted himself under these trying 
circumstances, comport not only with 
the viewpoint of Members of Congress, 
but also with the viewpoint of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
with further reference to the recent un- 
fortunate episode in South America in- 
volving our Vice President, I, too, wish 
to express my hope that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon Ir. 
Morse] will ascertain the reasons why 
this deplorable occurrence took place. 

Inasmuch as the Vice President repre- 
sents the Goyernment of the United 
States, the harm which has been done to 
the prestige of the United States in those 
foreign countries, where face counts so 
much, seems to me to be incalculable. 
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T hope a full investigation will be made 
and the facts thereupon made available 
to the American people. 

It is difficult for me to understand why 
our intelligence agencies failed to the 
point they apparently did. 

We are all very glad that the Vice 
President and his gracious and lovely 
lady did not suffer more physical harm 
than they did. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “The Vene- 
zuelans Dislike Us for a Multitude of 
Reasons,” by John T. O’Rourke, in the 
Washington Daily News of today May 14, 
be printed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LATINS BLAME UNITED STATES FOR Most OF 
THEIR HEADACHES—THE VENEZUELANS DIS 
LIKE US FOR A MULTITUDE OF REASONS 

(By John T. O'Rourke) 

Today the State Department oficials are 
trying to sift the elements that made up 
yesterday's Vice Presidential good-will de- 
bacle in Caracas, Venezuela. 

The vicious stoning—which could easily 
have killed or maimed Mrs. Nixon as well as 
her husband—did not, of course, occur in a 
vacuum. 

As State Department officials piece it to- 
gether, the roughhouse demonstration of 150 
hoodlums at the Caracas Airport and the 
rock barrage were Communist-managed. 


OTHER FACETS 


But there are other disturbing facets. For 
instance: 

The anti-Yankee attitude, fostered by pol- 
iticians in Venezuela as elsewhere, was 50 
strong that there was practically no pro- 
American sentiment to offset the hostile 
demonstration. This despite the fact that 
there were some 30,000 Venezuelan specta- 
tors, many of whom joined the garbage- 
throwing mob. 

As a further echo of this sentiment, the 
military who were supposed to guard the 
Vice President’s party were, according to 
some Official witnesses, noticeably indifferent. 
Undoubtedly this helped President Eisen- 
hower decide to ready the marines and para- 
troopers at nearby United States bases: 

The Venezuelans recently deposed £ bloody, 
merciless and brutal tyrant, Gen. Marcus 
Perez Jiminez. Yet the United States not 
only gave this discredited dictator prompt 
sanctuary, but did the same for his hated 
Secret Police Chief Estrada. Freedom loving 
Venezuelans, who risked death to overthrow 
this regime, resent this sanctuary. 

Oil imports to the United States from 
Venezuela haye been cut back since the re- 
cent revolution, leading to further political 
resentment. k 

INFLUENCES 


These seem to be main influences that 
provided the climate in which Mr. Nrxon’s 
good will tour came to a dramatic final 
demonstration of how the prestige and 
friendly relations of the United States have 
deteriorated in this continent. His trip be- 
gan with heckling in Uruguay, shoving in 
Argentina, spitting and rock throwing in 
Peru and the reckless and almost murderous 
attack in Caracas. All the demonstrations 
were Communist-run. 

Latin America is no different than the 
rest of the world in that its problems are 
many and complex, but it blames the United 
States for most of its headaches. 

In addition to the cutback in Venezuelan 
oil imports, there have been newly estab- 
lished United States tariffs on zinc, lead, and 
metals, which have roused the political ire 
in Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. Coffee prices 
are sagging, and Colombia and Brazil are 
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suffering from that. The United States wool 
tariffs and meat embargoes come in for more 
than their share of the blame for Uruguay’s 
inflation, strikes and general economic 
troubles. There’s some of that feeling in 
Argentina, too, 

ACCEPTANCE 

We must accept some, but certainly not all, 
of the blame for this state of affairs. 

Washington has been so busy with satel- 
lites and summit speculations that South 
America has been slighted. 

Many of our embassies in South America 
are headed up by Ambassadors who got that 
way by making political contributions to the 
Republican Party. (Before Mr. Eisenhower, 
to the Democratic Party.) Envoys have been 
sent there who don't even speak Spanish, and 
don’t intend to learn it. 

Frequentiy, our exchange-of-persons and 
grants-in-aid pi ams have been used to re- 
ward the relatives of Latin politicos, for 
social reasons. This is resented by the intel- 
lectuals, who are poor and envious of the 
good fortune of those getting the grants 
and who, they know, won't take proper ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered. 

Many staffers in our embassies and many 
United States business representatives are so 
incurious and insensitive of the different 
culture and traditions of the people with 
whom they are dealing that they arouse all 
the worst manifestations of outraged pride 
and fiercely nationalistic emotions, 

NOT ONE-SIDED 

But it isn’t all one-sided: The South Amer- 
icans have brought on a good share of their 
own troubles themselves. 

Needing capital for development, many 
nations have repulsed it by currency re- 
strictions. 

Needing new business, many have scared 
it off with uneconomic labors laws and 
history of seizures and expropriations. 

Just the other day United States meat 
packers closed their profitless plant in Uru- 
guay because regulation had hamstrung it. 
The Uruguayan Government had to seize it, 
to give jobs to the workers. 

TRADE GROWS 

Yet things aren’t all black: 

‘The Inter-American Bar Association noted 
that today $9 billion out of a total of $33 
billion of United States private investment 
capital abroad is invested in Latin America. 
“Furthermore,” it said, “funds are flowing 
out of the United States at an accelerated 
rate.” During 1956 this inflow of capital 
into South America increased by 50 percent 
over the previous year. 

The association found that Venezuela and 
Peru are the two outstanding examples of 
a free-enterprise economy, with few if any 
regulations concerning foreign investment 
funds. 


In consequence, the association stated, 
“the economies of both countries are flour- 
ishing.” 

Maybe that reveals why the Communists 
made these countries the stages for their 
most violent disruptive efforts, Things were 
doing too well there. 

In any case, it is useless to berate either 
the South Americans or ourselves for what 
happened. More constructive would be a full 
and frank discussion of ways and means to 
accelerate the flow of capital and trade on 
which hemispheric unity, and the good- 
neighbor policy must, in the final practical 
analysis, depend. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President I 
heartily approve of the suggestion in 
this evening’s Washington Star that the 
people turn out at the airport tomorrow 
to welcome Vice President Nrxon on his 
return home. 

By doing so we reinforce the dignity 
of the United States and pay honorable 
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tribute to the Vice President for his 
courageous conduct in the face of dis- 
graceful treatment yesterday at Caracas 
and in other Latin American countries 
on his recent visit. 

No amount of reflection on these in- 
cidents can erase the fact that they are 
indecent affronts to the Vice President, 
his wife, and aides, and also unfortunate 
slurs on the dignity of the United States. 
The American people have ample cause 
to be shocked. 

I do not expect these incidents to in- 
spire unfriendly feelings on our part 
against our Latin American friends, be- 
cause they have been our friends. We, 
in turn, have been their friends. I ex- 
pect that friendship will be continued. 

I do think a government is remiss in 
its duty when it does not or cannot pro- 
tect a distinguished and invited guest 
from mob indignities, 

I am sure our Latin American friends 
know that the President’s action to have 
troops in readiness was not for the pur- 
pose of interfering in their internal 
affairs, as some people are quick, to say. 
After all, the Vice President is the sec- 
ond highest official of the United States. 
He truly represents the American people, 
as well as the United States Government. 
If his safety is threatened our Govern- 
ment has a duty to protect him wherever 
he is, and the host government should 
protect him and has a duty to do so. 
When the host government is unable to 
do so, it is only fitting and proper that we 
make available to such government our 
own forces, if necessary, to supplement 
its forces, to see that the Vice President 
is protected 


The demonstrations which have taken 
place all bear the evidence of a planned 
assault by Communists. They seized the 
occasion of this good will visit to dis- 
credit the United States by demonstrat- 
ing against the Vice President as a sym- 
bol of the American people. 

The action of these Communists re- 
veals the hyprocrisy of a system which 
talks of friendly coexistence and sum- 
mit meetings for peace while it inspires 
its followers to foment hatred and riots 
throughout the world. 

While the United States has suffered 
an affront, these disgraceful events pose 
@ much greater danger to our Latin 
American friends. How secure are they 
from internal upheaval if Communist-in- 
spired mobs can operate in defiance of 
law and order? ‘These demonstrations 
are merely dress rehearsals for internal 
subversion of governments that have not 
yet learned Communist tricks and tactics. 
‘The overriding object of the Communists 
is to destroy cooperation and unity 
among the free republics of the western 
hemisphere. 

If our Latin American friends learn 
this single lesson, the misfortune of our 
Vice President will be more than bal- 
anced by a service in awakening our 
friends in this hemisphere to the ruth- 
less designs and tactics of the Commu- 
nist international conspiracy. 

I hope that these incidents, Mr. Presi- 


dent, may result in a reevaluation of the 


relations between ourselves and our good 
neighbors to the south. They have been 
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our friends. They have been our good 
neighbors. Generally speaking, our re- 
lationships have been the best. I hope 
we will reevaluate our relations so that 
there will be no cause for misunder- 
standing in the future. 

I hope the Communist source that 
planned these mob assaults and actions, 
which finally succeeded in causing a Vice 
President of the United States to take 
refuge and barricade himself within an 
American embassy, will be discovered 
and exposed. 

When the people of the Western 
Hemisphere, as well as people elsewhere 
in the Free World, become thoroughly 
aware of and aroused against the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy, the bet- 
ter it will be for our common cause of 
freedom. We then can have a better 
relationship and fewer misunderstand- 
ings than has been the case in the past. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
editorial from the Washington Star of 
this evening. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN EDITORIAL 

Vice President and Mrs. Nixon are due 
back in Washington at approximately 10 
a. m. tomorrow. Representing the Govern- 
ment of the United States, they have been 
subjected to truly shocking ordeals on their 
good will mission to Latin America, especial- 
ly in Peru and Venezuela, 

It would be a fine thing, we believe, if 
the people of the Nation's Capital were to 
pay tribute to Mr, and Mrs. Nixon for the 
admirable manner in which they have han- 
dled themselves under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. This has nothing to do with 
partisanship or domestic politics. The trib- 
ute should be paid to Mr. and Mrs. Nixon 
in their roles as the representatives of all 
Americans. 

We hope that President Eisenhower will 
arrange an appropriate reception for the 
Nixon party at the airport, and that he will 
release all Government workers to greet 
Mr. and Mrs, Nixon on their journey into 
the city. We have done as much in the 
past for visiting dignitaries from Latin 
America. Under the circumstances, we 
ought not to do less for our own Vice 
President. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GORE 
in the chair). Further morning busi- 
ness is now in order. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 149. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Fricano, Maria Scelba Fricano, Stefano Fri- 
cano, and Vincenzo (Jimmy) Fricano (Rept. 
No. 1557) ; 

S. 1284. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
Barron-Aragon (Rept. No. 1558); 

S. 2816. A bill for the relief of Concepcion 
Ramiro (Romeiio) Gamboa (Rept. No. 1559); 

S. 2944. A bill for the relief of Yoshiko 
Matsuhara and her minor child, Kerry (Rept. 
No. 1560) ; 

S. 3080. A bill for the relief of Kimiko Arakl 
(Rept. No. 1561); 
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S. 3136. A bill for the relief of Fouad (Fred) 
Kassis (Rept. No. 1562); e 

5.3172. A bill for the relief of Ryfka Berg- 
mann (Rept. No. 1563); and 

S. 3173. A bill for the relief of Prisco Di 
Flumeri (Rept. No. 1564). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 2965. A bill for the relief of Taeko 
Takamura Elliott (Rept. No. 1565); 

S. 3060. A bill for the relief of Romulo A. 
Manriquez (Rept. No. 1566); 

S. 3176. A bill for the relief of Teofilo M. 
Palaganas (Rept. No. 1567); 

5.3269. A bill for the relief of Mildred 
(Milka Krivec) Chester (Rept. No. 1568); 

S. 3272. A bill for the relief of Janez (Gar- 
antini) Bradek and Franciska (Garantini) 
Bradek (Rept. No. 1569); and 

S. 3358. A bill for the relief of John Deme- 
triou Asteron (Rept. No. 1570). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 3129. A bill for the relief of Natividade 
Agrella Dos Santos (Rept. No. 1573); 

S. 3159. A bill for the relief of Urbano I. 
Guerrero, Jr. (Rept. No. 1574); 

S. 3271. A bill for the relief of Souhail 
Massad (Rept. No. 1575); 

S. 3364. A bill for the relief of Antonios 
Thomas (Rept. No. 1576); 

H. J. Res. 529. Joint resolution for the 
relief of certain aliens (Rept. No. 1571); and 

H. J. Res. 552. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States to cer- 
tain aliens (Rept. No. 1572). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H. J. Res. 586, Joint resolution to author- 
ize the designation of the week beginning 
on October 13, 1958, as National Olympic 
Week (Rept. No. 1579); and 

S. Con. Res. 52. Concurrent resolution 
extending greetings to the citizens of Nevada 
concerning the celebration of the centennial 
of the discovery of silver in the United 
States (Rept. No, 1578). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 586. A bill to extend the time for filing 
of claims under section 6420 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 for refund of taxes on 
gasoline used on farms between January 1, 
1956, and June 30, 1956 (Rept. No. 1577). 

By Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, without 
amendment: 

5. Con. Res. 87. Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of the hearings en- 
titled “Civil Rights—1957,” for the use of 
the Committee on the Judiciary; 

H. Con. Res. 17. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Document No. 232, 84th Congress 
(Rept. No, 1581); 

H. Con. Res. 228. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing as a House docu- 
ment of the pamphlet entitled “Our Amer- 
ican Government. What Is It? How Does 
It Punction?”; 

S. Res. 300. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds for the Committee on the 
Judiciary; and 

S. Res. 302. Resolution printing as a Sen- 
ate document a study entitled “Financial 
and Economic Analysis, Colorado River Stor- 
age Project and Participating Projects,” pre- 
pared by the Department of the Interior. 

By Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 295. Resolution increasing the limit 
of expenditures of the Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field (Rept. No. 1580). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 4215. An act amending sections 22 
and 24 of the Organic Act of Guam (Rept. 
No. 1582). 
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By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, with amendments: 

S. 3506. A bill to authorize the transfer of 
naval vessels to friendly foreign countries 
(Rept. No. 1583). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

S. J. Res. 166. Joint resolution authorizing 
an appropriation to enable the United States 
to extend an invitation to the International 
Civil Aviation Organization to hold the 12th 
session of its assembly in the United States 
in 1959 (Rept. No. 1584). 


ELEANOR A. LOEBRICH 


Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 305) to 
pay a gratuity to Eleanor A. Loebrich, 
which was placed on the calendar, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Eleanor A. Loebrich, sister of Barbara Bell, an 
employee of the Senate at the time of her 
death, a sum equal to 6 months’ compensa- 
tion at the rate she was receiving by law at 
the time of her death, said sum to be con- 
sidered inclusive of funeral expenses and 
all other allowances. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 3802. A bill to facilitate administration 
of the Act authorizing cooperative research 
in education; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMITH of New Jer- 
sey when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 3808. A bill extending the time in which 
the Boston National Historic Sites Commis- 
sion shall complete its work; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SaALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request) : 

S. 3804. A bill for the relief of Balbina 
Borenstein; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 3805. A bill to amend title 42 of the 
United States Code relating to disposal of 
war and veterans’ housing; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 3806. A bill to provide for the erection 
of a Federal building in Ogden, Utah; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BENNETT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COTTON: 

S. 3807. A bill to amend the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938 with respect to the rate- 
making elements in the transportation of 
mail; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 3808. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred A. Fletcher; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request) : 

S. 3809. A bill to grant the status of public 
lands to certain reef lands and vesting au- 
thority in the commissioner of public lands 
of the Territory of Hawaii in respect of reef 
lands haying the status of public lands; to 
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the Committee on Interior and Insular 


Affairs. 
By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 3810. A bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KENNEDY when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

S. 3811. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Giammanco; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3812. A bill to establish an effective 
student exchange program with Latin 
American countries, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMATHERS when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3813. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to give business con- 
cerns which are displaced from certain ur- 
ban renewal areas a priority of opportunity 
to purchase or lease commercial or indus- 
trial facilities provided in connection with 
the redevelopment of such areas; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DoucLas when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


PROGRAM FOR CONVERSION OF 
RAW STOCKPILE MATERIALS FOR 
IMMEDIATE USEFULNESS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and Senators MANSFIELD, 
DIRKSEN, MORTON, MAGNUSON, IVES, 
COOPER, JACKSON, BARRETT, JOHNSTON OF 
South Carolina, HoBLITZELL, REVERCOMB, 
MORSE, NEUBERGER, and SYMINGTON, I 
submit for appropriate reference a reso- 
lution which declares that it is the sense 
of the Senate that the executive depart- 
ment should embark upon a program or 
programs to convert Government-held 
stocks of chromite ores and concen- 
trates, and manganese ores and concen- 
trates, into a state of maximum 
immediate usefulness. 

If such a program is adopted, Mr. 
President, it will result in lessening the 
unemployment in some of our hardest 
hit areas; and, in addition, it will 
strengthen our national defense and will 
result in stockpiling electric power, labor, 
and transportation which undoubtedly 
will be in critically short supply in times 
of emergency. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 304) was referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
as follows: 

Whereas the Government has on hand 
sizable stockpiles of chromite ores and con- 
centrates and manganese ores and concen- 
trates for defense emergency purposes; and 

Whereas the conversion of chromite ores 
and concentrates and manganese ores and 
concentrates to a state of maximum degree 
of usefulness to the steel industry would 
consume a considerable amount of time and 
would entail large requirements for electric 
power, labor and transportation, all of which 
would be in critically short supply in time 
of emergency; and 
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Whereas the United States is now depend- 
ent upon foreign sources for well over 90 
percent of its annual requirements for chro- 
mite ores and concentrates and is dependent 
upon foreign sources for almost 90 percent 
of its annual requirements for manganese 
ores and concentrates, and such foreign 
sources for these strategic ores would be cut 
off quickly in the event of an international 
emergency; and 

Whereas chromite ores and concentrates 
and manganese ores and concentrates when 

to the elements undergo physical 
deterioration and loss over a period of time, 
while ferrochrome and ferromanganese may 
be stockpiled without such risk and at sub- 
stantially less expense to the Government; 
and 

Whereas ferrochrome and ferromanga- 
nese plants throughout the country are 
operating at only about 40 percent of capac- 
ity and are located in areas of acute unem- 
ployment, and are facing the prospect of 
further reductions in their labor force; and 

Whereas the low level of operation of such 
ferrochrome and ferromanganese plants 
generates still further unemployment by 
creating surpluses of electric power, coal, and 
other materials and services; and 

Whereas similar considerations apply with 
respect to Government-owned stockpiles of 
other raw materials: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the Government through appropri- 
ate agencies holding title to stocks of chro- 
mite ore and concentrates and manganese 
ore and concentrates and other raw materials 
should forthwith embark upon a program or 
programs to convert such raw materials to 
a state of maximum immediate usefulness. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be held at the desk for 1 day, so that 
other Senators may have an opportunity 
to join in sponsoring it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 305) to 
pay a gratuity to Eleanor A. Loebrich, 
which was placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full where it appears under the heading 
“Reports of Committees.”) 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 
IN EDUCATION 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend Public Law 531, 
authorizing cooperative research in edu- 
cation, which I sponsored in the Senate 
during the 83d Congress. 

The amendments would not require 
any additional appropriations or increase 
the cost of the present program. They 
would simply facilitate administration of 
the act, and lend greater flexibility to the 
operation of the program, which provides 
much-needed research in such areas as 
the education of the mentally retarded, 
the retention of students in schools and 
colleges, the educational aspects of juve- 
nile delinquency, and the attraction and 
detention of good teachers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a let- 
ter to the Vice President from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, which gives an explanation and 
analysis of the bill. 


„„ c ae 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3802) to facilitate admin- 
istration of the act authorizing cooper- 
ative research in education, introduced 
by Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

The letter presented by Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1958. 

Dran Mn. PREsIDENT: I am enclosing for 
your consideration a draft bill that would 
amend the act authorizing cooperative re- 
search in education (Public Law 531, 83d 
Cong.) in order to facilitate administration 
of the act. 

The bill would (1) authorize the Com- 
missioner of Education to make grants with- 
out requiring in each instance, as under the 
existing law, that he enter into a contract 
or jointly financed cooperative arrangement 
with each university, college, or State edu- 
cational agency involved for the conduct of 
research, surveys, and demonstrations in the 
field of education; (2) authorize grants, con- 
tracts, and jointly financed arrangements to 
Þe made with other public or nonprofit pri- 
vate agencies or institutions primarily con- 
cerned with educational research; (3) pro- 
vide that grants and payments under con- 
tracts for cooperative research may be made 
in advance, as well as by way of reimburse- 
ment, and in such installments as may be de- 
termined by the Commissioner; and (4) de- 
fine the term State“ so as to make the act 
applicable to the “State” educational agen- 
cies in the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawali, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands, 


Although Public Law 531 was approved on 
July 26, 1954, no funds were made available 
for fiscal years 1955 and 1956, and fiscal year 
1957 was the first year of program opera- 
tions. At the end of the first 18 months of 
operation 375 applications for the support 
of research had been received, and 100 proj- 
ects had been initiated under the auspices 
of some 60 different institutions and agen- 
cies in more than 30 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Alaska, Thus much needed 
research is being done on such programs as 
the education of the mentally retarded, the 
retention of students in schools and colleges, 
the educational aspects of juvenile delin- 
quency, getting and keeping enough good 
teachers, and the organization and admin- 
istration of schools. 

The amendments recommended are largely 
the result of our administrative experience 
with the act thus far. We have found that 
some of the research is of such nature that 
it does not readily lend itself to the rigidi- 
ties of a contract. This problem has arisen 
particularly in connection with research 
projects initiated and planned by colleges 
and universities, wherein the researcher is 
unable to determine in advance the precise 
steps that will be taken, or the changes in 
plans which may prove necessary as the proj- 
ect advances, or the exact schedule of per- 
formance. The grant device, which is widely 
used in the conduct of research programs 
by the executive agencies, would provide 
needed flexibility. The contract device would 
continue to be used for research projects 
wherever appropriate. 

In addition, we believe it is desirable to 
permit public or nonprofit private agencies 
or institutions primarily concerned with edu- 
cational research to participate in the pro- 
gram. Some of these agencies and institu- 
tions are in a position to render exceptional 
nationwide service to education. Greater 
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development of their research services could 
be well utilized to strengthen the educa- 
tional processes of our schools and colleges. 
The enclosed amendment will make partici- 
pation by these agencies and institutions 
possible and will thereby facilitate effectua- 
tion of the purposes of the act. 

Our experience has also demonstrated the 
need for authority under the act to make 
grants and payments under contracts for 
cooperative research in advance, as well as 
by reimbursement, and in such installments 
as may be determined by the Commissioner. 
The present arrangement is satisfactory in 
most cases. In some instances, however, the 
lack of authority to pay an initial install- 
ment at the beginning of a project is a seri- 
ous hindrance in getting the research under 
way. This problem has arisen particularly 
in connection with projects conducted by 
State departments of education, many of 
which do not have authority to use State 
funds in one of the regular budget accounts 
for payment for special research projects. 
This has caused delay in the initiation of 
needed research and impedes administration 
of the program, 

Finally, the act fails to define the term 
“State,” the result being that the State edu- 
cational agencies of the Territories and pos- 
sessions and the District of Columbia have 
not been permitted to participate in the co- 
operative research program, We would urge 
that this obyious oversight be remedied. 

It should be noted that the adoption of 
these proposed amendments to the act would 
not require additional appropriations or in- 
crease the cost of the program. They would, 
however, substantially expedite administra- 
tion of the act and lend greater flexibility 
to operation of the program. 

I shall appreciate it if you would refer the 
enclosed draft bill to the appropriate com- 
mittee for consideration, 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it 
perceives no objection to the submission of 
this proposed legislation to the Congress for 
its consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, 
Acting Secretary. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR BOSTON 
NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES COM- 
MISSION TO COMPLETE ITS WORK 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to extend the time in which the Bos- 
ton National Historic Sites Commission 
shall complete its work. 

The act of June 15, 1955, created the 
Boston National Historic Sites Commis- 
sion and authorized it to undertake a 
study of historic objects, sites and build- 
ings in Boston and the general vicinity 
related to the Colonial and Revolution- 
ary periods in American history. As a 
member of the Commission, I have had 
the opportunity to observe the thorough 
manner and care with which the work 
of the Commission has been carried on 
by its staff, and to examine the interim 
report which has been prepared and the 
recommendations which will be sub- 
mitted to the Congress on the historic 
sites and routes associated with the 
opening of the War of the American 
Revolution on the 19th of April 1775. 

Although steady and substantial prog- 
ress has been made in the work of the 
Commission, with surveys and evalua- 
tions completed for more than 20 out- 
standing historical properties in Boston 
and vicinity, the urgent concentration of 
the Commission during the last 2 years 
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on an emergency program designed to 
save the last relatively unspoiled section 
of the historic Lexington-Concord Road, 
which was the scene of the opening 
events of the American Revolution, has 
delayed the completion of the Commis- 
sion’s studies of historical preservation 
problems in Boston proper. 

The Commission believes that it would 
be highly desirable to complete all of the 
work relating to the Colonial and Rey- 
olutionary period in that area by making 
use of the Commission and its specially 
qualified staff already in existence rather 
than to have to return to the task at a 
later date and at more expense under 
the national history survey and his- 
toric American buildings survey already 
authorized by the Congress. It is my 
understanding that this position is sup- 
ported by the National Park Service of 
the Department of the Interior. 

The extension of the Commission for 
1 year is requested, therefore, to allow the 
Commission to complete its studies in 
Boston proper, to make recommenda- 
tions for adequate historic marking of 
sites where original structures no longer 
exist, and to prepare recommendations 
for promotion of public visitation and 
understanding of historie sites and 
structures in the area whether preserved 
by State, local, and Federal governments 
or by private associations. 

The act of June 16, 1955, creating the 
Commission, provided for its existence 
for 2 years. This act was amended by 
Public Law 85-5 which provides life for 
the Commission until June 30, 1958. The 
bill which I have introduced would ex- 
tend the life of the Boston National His- 
toric Sites Commission through the 1959 
fiscal year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3803) extending the time 
in which the Boston National Historic 
Sites Commission shall complete its 
work, introduced by Mr. Sa TONSTALL, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FEDERAL 
BUILDING IN OGDEN, UTAH 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr, President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would authorize the construction 
of a new $6,500,000 Federal building in 
Ogden, Utah. 

In response to my request of January 
10, 1957, General Services Administrator 
Franklin G. Floete initiated a field sur- 
vey of the Federal space situation in the 
Ogden area. The preliminary findings 
revealed that a comprehensive survey 
was warranted. After careful investiga- 
tion, including consultation with local 
civic and zoning leaders, Mr. Floete 
wrote me on September 24, 1957, stating 
that he would be inclined to recommend 
construction of a new Federal building 
in Ogden. However, he pointed out that 
there was no present authority under 
which GSA could erect the building. I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Floete’s 
letter appear at this point in my re- 
marks, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D. C., September 24, 1957, 
Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BENNETT: Acknowledgment 
is made of your letter of September 12 con- 
cerning the Federal building situation in 
Ogden, Utah. 

The field survey of Federal space in Ogden 
has been completed and there remains now 
only the development of the requirements of 
certain agencies which are normally han- 
died at the Washington level. 

On the basis of the data so far obtained, 
we should be inclined to recommend favor- 
able action for the construction of a new 
Federal building in Ogden. As you know, 
however, there is no present authority under 
which we could proceed with such a proposal. 

You may be assured that if appropriate 
enabling legislation were enacted, we should 
give the matter most careful consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, 
Administrator. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, when 
I asked that the survey be made, the so- 
called lease-purchase program was in 
effect, and it would have been possible to 
erect the Ogden building under that 
legislation. The Senate voted unani- 
mously to extend the lease-purchase pro- 
gram beyond its termination date of July 
22, 1957. Unfortunately the leadership 
of the House and of the House Public 
Works Committee elected to let the lease- 
purchase program die and with it the 
Ogden building. However, this year the 
House has appropriated funds to build 
66 new Federal buildings, but it selected 
only those which had received prior ap- 
proval from Congress under the lease- 
purchase legislation. Once again the 
proposed new Ogden Federal building is 
left out in the cold. 

Because of the present indecisive situa- 
tion prevailing in Congress, I am intro- 
ducing this bill, which would, if ap- 
proved, provide Federal agencies in the 
Ogden area with 160,000 net square feet 
of badly needed office space. The 1957 
GSA survey indicated the agencies re- 
quired such space in a building of 246,- 
000 gross square feet. 

Federal agencies in Ogden are operat- 
ing under a severe handicap because of 
the cramped inadequate office space. I 
have recently received a letter from W. D. 
Brewer, the regional director for the post 
office at Denver, stating that “the two 
most pressing problems of post office 
space in your State are at Provo and 
Ogden.” The Ogden post office is lim- 
ited to the same space it had 20 years 
ago, although its activities have in- 
creased over fivefold. In addition, many 
major agencies have been unable to ob- 
tain office space in the present Federal 
building and are scattered throughout 
Ogden, resulting in public inconvenience. 
These include the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the Soil Conservation Service, the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, Selective Serv- 
ice, and others. 

Certainly if we are to embark on a 
Federal building construction program, 
we should erect a new building at 
Ogden. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3806) to provide for the 
erection of a Federal building in Ogden, 
Utah, introduced by Mr. BENNETT, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, & 
bill to amend the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3810) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. KenNEDY, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
bill which I am introducing today is 
similar to others which are now pending 
before the Congress. The problems 
which have been raised in the building 
and construction industry by the Labor- 
Management Relations Act are widely 
recognized as requiring attention. 
Therefore, I think it is important for the 
subcommittee now considering labor 
legislation to have before it all reason- 
able proposals designed to solve these 
problems, It is for this principal reason 
that I introduce this measure today. 

While all the bills currently pending 
before the committee are receiving care- 
ful consideration and scrutiny, I am 
particularly anxious to have testimony 
on some of the provisions of this bill 
which would affect extremely complex 
areas of labor-management relations. 

This bill, in my view, deserves care- 
ful study. It should receive full con- 
sideration by the committee and the 
Senate, and I am hopeful that we will 
be able to take action in this area this 
year. 


AMENDMENT OF HOUSING ACT OF 
1949, RELATING TO PRIORITY FOR 
CERTAIN BUSINESS CONCERNS TO 
PURCHASE OR LEASE COMMER- 
CIAL FACILITIES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to give business concerns which are dis- 
placed from urban renewal areas a pri- 
ority of opportunity to purchase or lease 
commercial or industrial facilities pro- 
vided in connection with the redevelop- 
ment of such areas. 

Many of us are aware of the very 
real difficulties confronting business con- 
cerns, particularly small businesses, dis- 
placed by the urban renewal program. 
Going concerns which represent the 
product of a lifetime of work may be 
endangered by the demolition programs 
and by the difficulties of relocation. 
Congress has previously dealt with this 
problem in part by permitting such con- 
cerns, as well as individuals, to be reim- 
bursed for a part of their necessary moy- 
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ing costs in connection with relocation. 
In my opinion, it should go further in 
taking into account the loss of goodwill 
by such businesses. 

But compensation for some of the nec- 
essary losses is not enough. It is also 
important that these concerns be given 
every practicable opportunity to con- 
tinue in business, and, all other things 
being equal, that they be enabled to 
renew their business activities in the 
redeveloped commercial or industrial 
facilities. 

This bill, therefore, sets up as a policy 
objective the granting insofar as prac- 
ticable of a priority of opportunity to 
purchase or lease space in such redevel- 
oped facilities to the business concerns 
that have been displaced. 

I recognize that this is a complex issue 
and one not capable of simple or easy 
solution, I offer this proposed legisla- 
tion, however, as one possible approach 
to a solution so that there may be as 
much discussion of the problem as pos- 
sible before the appropriate Subcommit- 
tees on Housing and Small Business, I 
hope that this measure or some other 
practicable approach may be found to 
deal with the problems of these displaced 
businesses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3813) to amend title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949 to give business 
concerns which are displaced from cer- 
tain urban renewal areas a priority of 
opportunity to purchase or lease com- 
mercial or industrial facilities provided 
in connection with the redevelopment of 
such areas, introduced by Mr. DOUGLAS, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Address delivered by him to the Tennes- 
see Municipal League, at Nashville, Tenn., 
on May 13, 1958. 

By Mr, WILEY: 

Address by the Secretary of State on the 
100th anniversary of Minnesota's statehood, 
delivered at Minneapolis, Minn., on May 11, 
1958. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER; 

Address delivered by Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield at Arlington, Va,, 
on May 11, 1958. 


NECESSITY FOR REALISTIC AP- 
PROACH TO PROBLEMS OF UN- 
EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
the near future I hope the Senate will 
have the opportunity to adopt legisla- 
tion that more realistically meets the 
needs of our unemployed. 

Illustrative of the heartache and mise 
ery now felt in the homes of many thou- 
sands of unemployed, is an article en- 
titled “Trying To Live on $33 a Week,” 
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which appeared recently in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

This article by Dickson Terry of the 
Post-Dispatch staff tells the story of one 
family’s problem. It states in part: 


The head of the family is one of 27,500 
unemployed workers in the Greater St. Louis 
area who qualify for unemployment com- 
pensation. To the unemployed fortunate 
enough to be covered by the law, the weekly 
checks do offer a measure of security, for a 
period of 26 weeks. At least they can eat, 
which is more than some of the 71,500 unem- 
ployed in this area can say. 


I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be inserted at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


'TryING To LIVE on $33 A WEEK—IT’S A STRUG- 
GLE, FAMILY COLLECTING UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION DISCOVERS 


(By Dickson Terry) 


What would happen to your way of life 
if suddenly your income were reduced by 
about two-thirds? 

To find out what it’s like, we spent an 
afternoon last week in the home of a family 
which is now in its sixth week of trying to 
live on $33-a-week unemployment compen- 
sation. This amount isn’t much more than 
they used to spend just for groceries. 

The head of the family is one of 27,500 
unemployed workers in the Greater St. Louis 
area who qualify for unemployment compen- 
sation. To the unemployed fortunate enough 
to be covered by the law, the weekly checks 
do offer a measure of security, for a period of 
26 weeks. At least they can eat, which is 
more than some of the 71,500 unemployed 
in this area can say. 

Bill and Mary are both 29 years old and 
they have 1 child, a 5-year-old boy. For a 
number of reasons they prefer not to have 
their identities revealed, one reason being 
they don’t want anyone to pity them and 
another being that they are determined to 
work out their troubles by themselves if 
they possibly can. 

Bill is a short, strongly built man who isn't 
afraid of work, and who had never been out 
of a job since he got out of the Marines 
9 years ago. He served 4 years in the Marine 
Corps, 2 with occupational troops in Japan. 

When he got out he worked for a bedspring 
factory and a can opener factory. Then he 
got a job with a truckline as a dockworker. 
It was a good company, a steady job, and 
better pay than he had been getting. After 
some 5 years with them he was making about 
$90 a week. 

Bill is a native of St. Louis; Mary came 
here from a small town in Missouri. She was 
working in a drugstore when they met. 
They have been married for 8 years. 

Bill wasn’t making much money when they 
Were married and she worked for a year or 
so. But he is the kind who doesn’t bélieve 
a wife should work, so she quit. They lived 
for a time in an apartment, but the rent 
‘was more than their budget could stand at 
the time and they found an inexpensive cot- 
tage out in the country. 

It had its disadvantages, one being that it 
had no bathtub, and another it had no hot 
water. They bought a big tin tub, heated 
their water and made the best of it. “The 
only th that bothered me,” Mary now 
recalls with some amusement, “is that I 
hated for the neighbors to see me emptying 
the bathtub.” 

But when Bill got a raise at the trucking 
company a year or so ago, they decided to 
look for a better place to live. They found 
& fiat in the west end. The neighborhood 
is old and as much commercial as residen- 
tial. But the 5-room fiat is in excellent con- 
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dition, comfortable, and nicely decorated. 
The rent is $65 a month, which was a little 
more than they wanted to pay, but as Mary 
says, “You like to have a place where you're 
not ashamed to entertain your friends.” 

They went in debt for a sofa and match- 
ing lounge chair, Then Bill traded his 1945 
car for a 1952 model which looked like a real 
buy. “My friends even congratulated me on 
it,” Bill recalls, “and then I discovered why 
I got such a bargain. The brakes were com- 
pletely shot. They had to be rebuilt from 
scratch, and I was stuck with a bill for $60. 
I paid the guy half and arranged to pay the 
rest in installments.” Also, he had borrowed 
$500 to make the trade. 

Since Bill and Mary have always lived 
modestly, they might haye saved some 
money, had it not been for medical expenses. 
Before young Bill was a year old they dis- 
covered he had a serious allergy to certain 
foods. For the first 3 years of his life they 
were going from doctor to doctor and buy- 
ing expensive drugs. Finally a wise pedia- 
trician isolated the offending foods, then 
told them they were wasting money and that 
the boy would outgrow the allergy. 

Business at the trucking company started 
slacking off about 4 months ago, Bill recalls, 
but everyone thought it was a seasonal 
slump, and didn’t worry much. Instead of 
getting better business got worse. Then one 
day the foreman broke the news. Bill and 
two others were laid off. The foreman came 
out of his office and started handling the 
dock work alone, which was how bad busi- 
ness had gotten. 

When the blow fell, Bill started to call his 
wife on the telephone. “Then I decided,” 
he related, “I should go home and tell her.” 

“When he told me,” Mary said, “I couldn't 
say anything. I just sat down and started 
shaking.” 

“It happened in the middle of the week,” 
Bill recalled, “and I only had 2 days’ pay 
coming. One of the men, who has a flock of 
kids, just sat down and started crying.” 

This family, like a lot of others nowadays, 
had been living from check to check. But 
they felt they had made a secure and com- 
fortable life for themselves. “I always paid 
my bills,” said Bill, “my credit was A-1. But 
I don’t know what it’s going to be after this. 

“We got along,” he continued, “but we 
never blew any money.” Neither of them 
drinks, they never went out to dinner or on 
the town. They spent their evenings at 
home and now and then they would have a 


few friends in. 
“We liked to eat,” said Bill. “When it 
comes to eating, I'm a chow hound.“ Bill is 


of Italian derivation, Mary is typically mid- 
western. Bill likes Italian food and knows 
how to cook it, Mary is an excellent country- 
style cook. She has learned to love the 
Italian dishes he cooks; he has gained a great 
appreciation for American home-style cook- 
ing, and they liked nothing better than to get 
in the kitchen and whip up a meal together. 

“I guess we were spending $25 to $30 a 
week on groceries,” Mary says. “I guess that 
was about as close as we came to extrava- 
gance.” 

When Bill lost his job he had $16. The 
last payment on the brake job, $13, was due. 
“The man wanted his money,” Bill said, “so 
to get him off my neck, I paid him off.” That 
left them with $3. 

It was a couple of days before Bill got 
down to apply for unemployment insurance, 
and there is a i-week waiting period for 
processing and checking. In the meantime, 
they ran out of coal. “That stoker eats coal 
like it was starved,” Bill said bitterly. 

For 8 years, Bill explained, they had been 
buying coal from the same dealer, charging 
it and paying along. There was nearly al- 
ways an unpaid balance. This time there 
was a balance of $15. Bill called the coal 
dealer and explained he had been laid off, but 
he needed coal. He was told that under the 
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circumstances he would have to pay his bill 
before he could charge more coal. Bill got 
his pride up and for 2 weeks they were with- 
out coal. Some heat drifted up from the 
landlord’s flat below, and they kept the 
kitchen warm with the gas oven. 

By this time both of them had decided it 
was all right for a wife to work, in an emer- 
gency. Mary went downtown looking for a 
job. She didn’t find one, but a friend with 
whom she used to work pressed a loan of $10 
on her. They used it to buy groceries. 

During the period they were without coal 
and with virtually no money for groceries, 
they went down to Mary’s hometown and 
spent several days with her folks. Mary’s 
family could offer food and a place to live, 
but they’re not in position to help them 
financially. 

As Bill points out, that would be the last 
resort, In the meantime, the overhead at 
home, the rent, utilities, and so forth are 
still piling up, and if you want to find a job, 
you've got to be available. 

It was more than 2 weeks before Bill got 
his first unemployment check, and with the 
deductions for the part of the week he had 
worked, it came to only $19. 

With $19 in his pocket he was now faced 
with payments on the furniture, payment on 
his car loan, an unpaid telephone bill of $15 
(an extra $7 had been added for installing it 
when they moved, and it showed up on last 
month’s bill), his life-insurance premiums, 
the gas and lights, coal and groceries, 

The furniture store, which has a policy of 
giving customers out of work a moratorium 
on payments, told them not to worry. With 
part of the $19, they bought a ton of coal. 

Just how they managed to eat during the 
week that followed they aren't quite sure. 
They started eating a lot of their meals with 
Bill's folks. But my father just barely 
makes a living,” Bill explained, “and he can’t 
take care of us.” His father did give him 
$5, which was all the extra money he had. 
Then Mary's folks brought in eggs, butter, 
and potatoes from the country. 

“For years,” Mary smiled, “I had an aver- 
sion to eggs, but I got over it real quick, I 
ate eggs and liked them.” 

During that week they managed to eat, 
“but we just let the bills slide,” said Bill. 
“There was nothing else we could do.” 

When he got his second check, for $33, he 
had been out of work almost 5 weeks. Mary 
had to have shoes, and so did the boy. They 
had always bought their groceries from 
supermarkets, so there was no friendly 
neighborhood grocer who knew them and 
whom they could ask to carry them until 
things got better, 

“We thought about trying to budget,” 
Mary said, but you have to have something 
to budget with. The whole thing is just too 
lopsided.” 

The eating habits of the family have under- 
gone a radical change. “We loved pork 
chops, and roasts and pizza, and pot roasts 
and a lot of Italian dishes, like rolled and 
stuffed round steak,” Mary said, “but we 
haven't seen a pork chop since Bill has been 
out of work. It’s ground beef and hot dogs 
and spaghetti and hamburgers and gravy 
and beans. Fortunately, we like spaghetti, 
but I'm beginning to wonder how long.” 

Young Bill spoke up, “Man, I love ham- 
burgers and gravy, but Mom, how come we 
don't have pizza anymore?” 

Because, his mother explained, the budget 
won't allow it. Young Bill accepted the ex- 
planation and went back to playing Zorro. 

It’s not only the big things, Mary went on 
to explain, it’s also a lot of little things. Like 
when she and young Bill went to the super- 
market. Like many kids, he was allowed to 
pick up marshmallows and bags of cookies 
and other things he liked. But now he can’t 
and he can’t understand why. , 

There's no money for things like cleanin: 
and pressing, so Bill doesn't wear a suit un- 
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less he’s job hunting. He wears jeans and 
sport shirts that can be put in the washing 
machine, He buys 60 cents worth of gas, 
and they don't use the car except for his 
weekly report to the unemployment office 
and to look for a job. 

Mary is, as Bill puts it, a house-cleaning 
fanatic. She kept the floor waxed and pol- 
ished like mirrors. Now she keeps the place 
clean, but when you have to nurse a can 
of cleanser and make a bar of toilet soap 
and a box of detergent last as long as pos- 
sible, you can’t spend money for wax. You 
don’t even buy toothpaste, when you can 
brush your teeth with salt and soda. 

When Bill paid the $4 gas and light bill 
out of his second check, and $8 on his car 
loan, and bought shoes for the youngster, 
there wasn’t much left. Virtually all of it 
had to go for food. They just buy each day 
what they can get by on. “Last night,” Mary 
said, “we ate spaghetti with butter and salt 
and pepper.” 

They’ve been eating, as Bill puts it, but 
that’s about all. “We could stop the tele- 
phone, but I need it it in job hunting.” 
Mary has the promise of a job operating a 
sewing machine in a garment factory, but 
when it will materialize she doesn’t know. 

“Now, after nearly 6 weeks,” Bill says, “I’m 
about to be really fencedin. The first of the 
month is coming up. The telephone com- 
pany is going to want its money. My life 
insurance and my car-insurance premiums 
will be overdue. My union dues will be due. 
The coal is good for about another week and 
then, biggest problem of all, the rent, 65 
bucks, will be due. The landlord is a good 
man, but he’s only working part time now, 
and he will have to have his money, but 
where I'm going to get it, God knows. All 
that, out of one $33 unemployment check.” 

“Up until now I haven’t been panicky,” he 
said, “but how am I going to raise that much 
money and still eat?” 

“I’ve told him,” Mary said, “he'll have to 
go toa finance company for the rent money.” 

“I don’t want to go to a finance company,” 
Bill almost shouted. “Anyway, who's going 
to loan money to a man with no job?” 

“Then we'll have to do like I said and 
pawn my engagment ring,” Mary replied. 
Bill didn’t answer. He stared across the 


room. 

“I’m all right during the day,” Mary said. 
“I don’t get really scared until I get to bed 
at night and get to thinking.” 


DEFENSE SPENDING AND THE 
RECESSION 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
short time ago the Washington Sunday 
Star carried an article entitled “The 
Scoreboard on Moves To Cut the Reces- 
sion.” 

Over all, it was an informative article, 
and brought out to some extent the ef- 
forts of the Congress to relieve the re- 
cession. 

One important feature of the presen- 
tation, however, was somewhat mislead- 
ing, a subhead entitled “Defense Spend- 
ing,” which said: 

The greatest potential stimulant originat- 
ing in the administration was provided by 
an order increasing the placement of de- 
fense contracts from the $7.9 billion let in 
the last 6 months of 1957 by $5.5 billion, to 
$13.4 billion in the first half of 1958. It is 
doubtful, however, that the economy will 
feel this shot in the arm until late this year. 


In the fiscal year 1958 budget, the Con- 
gress appropriated funds for the last 6 
months of the calendar year 1957 and 
8 6 months of the calendar year 

90. 
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These funds, added to the $10.5 billion 
of unobligated carryover, were presum- 
ably appropriated to be used. 

But the Department of Defense kept 
down to the barest minimum the num- 
ber of contracts let during the first 6 
months after the appropriations were 
made available—and even continued 
this delay months after sputnik. 

This failure to obligate appropriated 
funds in the spring, in the summer, and 
in the fall of 1957 was a matter of pol- 
icy—which contributed to deepening the 
recession of early 1958. 

The most significant policy action for 
slowing down defense activity and en- 
couraging a recession was taken when 
the administration ordered, late last 
spring, a $38 billion spending ceiling for 
fiscal year 1958, qt a time when the 
spending rate was substantially higher 
than that. This policy decision not only 
cut down on the letting of contracts, but 
even more important, cut down on the 
actual flow of funds from the Depart- 
ment of Defense to private business 
through our economy. 

Last year the letting of contracts was 
deliberately held up. This explains the 
small amount of orders placed in the last 
6 months of last year. 

The Senate may recall that, as early 
as May 27, 1957, the Department of De- 
fense ordered a freeze on one-half bil- 
lion dollars of appropriated but nonobli- 
gated procurement money. Other de- 
fense curtailments followed, such as the 
cutback in research and development 
expenditures, withholdal and delays in 
payments to contractors, and so forth. 

Expenditure ceilings were determining 
our defense policy. 

With only minor deviations and modi- 
fications, these expenditure ceilings are 
still hamstringing our defense activi- 
ties and minimizing the constructive ef- 
fect of needed defense expenditures 
upon the economy. 

These artificial controls over the use 
of money made available by the Con- 
gress continue to be enforced—in spite 
of inflation, in spite of the recession, and 
in spite of the relative decline of our 
defense strength vis-a-vis the Soviets. 


RECOGNITION OF A GREAT LADY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, re- 
cently a great lady from St. Joseph, Mo., 
visited Washington, Miss Calla Varner. 

Miss Varner was one of several fortu- 
nate persons who received the award to 
great living Americans, bestowed for the 
second year by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

The citation to this outstanding Amer- 
ican read as follows: 

For her skill and devotion as a teacher 
revered by thousands whom she Inspired with 
the joy of learning, and as a symbol of the 
teaching profession which so richly deserves 
the honor and support of all citizens. 

Miss Varner is principal-emeritus, Central 
High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 


In this fast changing world, Miss Var- 
ner’s short comments upon the receipt 
of this distinguished award illustrate the 
intellectual scope this great American 
has achieved in her lifetime. 
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Especially because her remarks also 
illustrate the vital importance of educa- 
tion and the equal importance of recog- 
nizing the need for a proper status in our 

communities for teachers, I ask that her 

comments at the time she received this 
honor be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Thank you very much for this tribute. To 
have my profession honored in this manner 
is an experience rare as it is delightful. My 
appreciation is warm and abiding. 

I wish to congratulate the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States for its aware- 
ness that education is basic to a dynamic 
society and for giving recognition to educa- 
tion’s dire need for status as well as for mate- 
rial support. 

I am not at all in sympathy with those 
who think it either profitable or interest- 
ing that teachers should be babysitters or 
supplement their income as truckdrivers to 
eke out a bare living. I do not believe they 
belong in trucks or in other people’s homes. 

I want them to be free to study and read; 
to walk with Socrates; to talk with Plato; 
to worship with St. Augustine; to rhapso- 
dize with Milton; to follow the highways and 
byways of history with Churchill; to listen 
to Beethoven; to look upon a Renoir and 
other paintings and even to become ac- 
quainted with their political leaders and 
other great men and women; to do all, as 
Jefferson might say, that will entitle them 
to a decent respect to the opinions of their 
own kind. Only people of wide cultivation 
will have the intelligence, the feeling, the 
elan to stimulate the intellect, to touch the 
hearts, and refine the sensibilities of our 
young people. The creation and the con- 
tinuation of such a body of chosen people 
to transmit our heritage to the children of 
America is the high task of this generation. 
Then only will learning have come into its 
own and democracy, not mediocrity, be ad- 
vanced. 

I am grateful to you, Mr. President, for 
giving me the opportunity of being present 
with your distinguished guests. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
also ask that an editorial from the St. 
Joseph Gazette entitled “A Great Lady” 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A Great LADY 

High honor has come to St. Joseph 
through Miss Calla E. Varner. 

Monday night, Miss Varner stood with six 
others from across the country to receive 
the annual great living American award 
from the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. The ceremony was held in Wash- 
ington. 

The honor which came to Miss Varner 
and to St. Joseph is impressive through the 
stature of those who received the award. 
The others were: 7 

Dr. Jonas E. Salk, developer of vaccines 
against poliomyelitis and influenza,” 

Dr. Wernher von Braun, “who enabled, 
through missile research, the United States 
to launch its first successful satellite.” 

Allan B. Kline, “a constant and far- 
sighted leader in the effort to free the Amer- 
ican farmer from Government intervention 
in farm production and prices.” 

J. Edgar Hoover, “for his achievements in 
the detection and control of crime and sub- 
version, and his guidance of young persons 
eet goals of right thinking and patri- 
0 se 
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Richard K. Mellon, “whose personal lead- 
ership rejuvenated the city of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., awakening a new sense of civic pride 
in the business citizens of his community.” 

Charles F. Kettering, “for achievement in 
automotive and general industrial engineer- 
ing and particularly for his foresighted de- 
votion to basic research.” 

And Miss Calla Varner, principal emeritus 
of St. Joseph's Central High School, stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the six men in 
this august gathering. Her citation stands 
out as a symbol of the giving of oneself to 
the bettermen of others. It reads: 

“For her skill and devotion as a teacher, 
revered by thousands whom she inspired 
with the joy of learning, and as a symbol 
of the teaching profession which so richly 
deserves the honor and support of all citl- 
zens.” 

We, the citizens of St. Joseph, bask in the 
glory attended a great lady, Miss Calla E. 


Varner. And we are proud, 
STAN MUSIAL 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 


yesterday one of the world’s greatest 
sportsmen added another record to the 
almost innumerable ones he now holds 
in our national pastime. Stanley 
Frank Musial, of the St. Louis Cardinals, 
got his 3,000th hit. 

This record has been equaled by only 
seven other players in the history of 
baseball, 

Everyone in St. Louis, in Missouri, and 
in the Nation, is proud of Stan Musial, 
one of the greatest athletes baseball or 
any other sport ever developed. 

Although one of the most competi- 
tive athletes who ever lived, he is an 
example of sportsmanship to all the 
youth of America because he has never 
been thrown out of a game. 

All the citizens of my State congratu- 
late him, his gracious and lovely wife 
Lillian, and his three children. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article, Safeties in Num- 
ber,” in the New York Times of this 
morning be printed at this point in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

SAFETIES IN NUMBER: STANLEY FRANK MUSIAL 

Stanley Frank Musial was dubbed Stan, 
the Man, by shuddering Brooklyn fans sev- 
eral years ago, according to one of his many 
biographers. 

Small wonder that the Flatbush faithful 
shuddered at the sight of Musial bearing a 
bat. Too often they had seen him step to 
the plate, perform his little hula-hula hitch, 
then demolish a pitch with a drive against 
or over the rightfield barrier. Although he 
swings from the left side, the St. Louis Car- 
dinal stalwart is not a definite pull hitter. 
He is an all-field hitter and many of his 
blows can reach the stands or the walls in 
left and left-center field. 

Baseball’s newest 3,000-hit man has an 
unorthodox stance, He stands far back from 
the plate, his feet close together, right shoul- 
der pointed toward the pitcher, the bat 
poised motionless and out farther than al- 
most any other player holds it. His head is 
bent slightly and turned toward the pitcher, 

Ted Lyons, former White Sox pitcher, who 
became a Dodger coach, once said of Musial 
at bat: 

“He looks like a kid peeking around the 
corner to see if the cops are coming.” 
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But when Musial uncoils and his bat 
comes around in that faultless swing it often 
is the opposing pitcher who looks for the 
cops. 

At 19 Musial was a left-handed pitcher and 


- outfielder with Daytona Beach of the Florida 


State League for $100 a month. Last winter 
his salary with the Cardinals was set at 
$100,000 for 1958. The clubowner himself, 
August A. Busch, Jr., insisted on that 
amount. (“I'd have settled for less,” said 
Stan.) 

Musial was born in Donora, Pa., about 30 
miles southeast of Pittsburgh, on Novem- 
ber 21, 1920, the first son and the second 
youngest of 6 children. 

Joe Barbao, a semipro pitcher, lived two 
doors from the Musials. He used to play 
catch with Stan and taught him how to 
throw a curve. 

“I wanted to be another Lefty Grove,” 
said Stan. 

At 15 Stan’s steady girl was Lillian Labash, 
the daughter of a neighborhood grocer. To- 
day she is Mrs. Musial and the mother of 3— 
Dick, 18 in August, a halfback and sprinter 
who will enroll at Notre Dame and study 
medicine; Geraldine, 13; and Janet, 8. 

If Musial hadn't taken the advice of Eddie 
Dyer on two occasions, Stan might have 
been with another club and might even have 
jumped to the Mexican League. 

At 17 Musial signed with the Cardinal 
organization. A year later he became a free 
agent when the late Judge Kenesaw Moun- 
tain Landis, the baseball commissioner, freed 
91 of Branch Rickey’s slaves. 

Dyer visited Musial, hoping to regain him 
for the Cardinal organization. Stan asked 
one question. 

“If I were your kid brother what would 
you advise me to do?” 

“I'd sign with the Cardinals,” replied 
Dyer. Stan signed. 

In 1946 the late Jorge Pasquel of the Mex- 
ican League was raiding the major and 
minor leagues, offering fantastic salaries, 
Pasquel dumped $75,000 in cash on the Mu- 
sials' kitchen table and offered Stan $125,000 
more for 5 years. 

Musial’s Cardinal salary then was under 
$15,000 and perhaps he was tempted. At any 
rate again he sought the advice of Dyer, by 
then the manager of the Cardinals, and 
again accepted it. 

“Like Eddie said,” Musial told reporters, 
“people might point to Dickey or Gerry later 
and say: ‘There go the kids of a guy whose 
word was no good.“ I couldn't stand that.” 

On the day he became the first major lea- 
guer to hit five home runs in 1 day, May 
2, 1954, against the Giants—three in the first 
game and two in the second of a double- 
header—he was greeted by his son, Dick, on 
reaching his home, with this: 

“They must have been throwing you fat 
pitches today, dad.” 

Musial has interests in two St. Louis res- 
taurants, a bank, a bowling alley and as- 
sorted real estate. He paid taxes on an in- 
come of about $125,000 in 1954. It will be 
much more this year and next. 

But success hasn't spoiled Stan Musial. 
Said his wife: 

“Except to have—what would you call it?— 
more finesse or polish, he’s still the same. 
He’s as patient with me and the children 
as he is with people who insist on taking up 
his time.” 

His most prized possession is a plaque 
which hangs in the trophy case of Musial 
and Biggie’s Steak House awarded to him on 
Musial night several years ago. It reads: 

“To Stanley Frank Musial, an emblem of 
esteem from his teammates. An outstand- 
ing artist in his profession; the possessor of 
many baseball records; a gentleman in every 
sense of the word; adored and worshipped by 
countless thousands; the perfect answer to 
a manager's prayer; to this we the Cardinals, 
attest with our signatures.” 
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On reaching the 3,000-hit goal, Musial 
said: 

“This gives me more satisfaction than any 
other baseball accomplishment for two rea- 
sons. One, I know how many really great 
hitters didn’t reach it and, two, I can think 
back to the many games and hits—big and 
little—that it took to get here.” 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
last week the very able junior Senator 
from Idaho, [Mr. CHURCH], delivered to 
the Senate a most eloquent appeal for 
the immediate admission of Alaska into 
the Union. The stirring remarks of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Idaho 
resulted in an immediate reawakening 
of interest in the cause of Alaskan state- 
hood. Editorial comment in leading 
newspapers throughout the country has 
added impetus to the effort to secure 
statehood for the vast empire of Alaska 
at this session of Congress. 

This morning’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald carries an impressive sum- 
mary of the reasons for immediate 
Alaskan statehood in the nationally syn- 
dicated column of the brilliant Roscoe 
Drummond. 

One fact which Mr. Drummond points 
out, and which is most interesting to me, 
is that in the 6 years between 1950 and 
1956, Alaska’s population has increased 
by 48.6 percent. These figures prove that 
Alaska has shown a greater percentage 
population growth than has any State 
in the Union for the past 17 years. 

Mr. President, justice and equal treat- 
ment for our people is an excellent reason 
for granting immediate statehood for 
Alaska. But equally compelling reasons, 
especially for those of a very practical 
frame of mind—sometimes referred to as 
“Yankee ingenuity“ can be found in the 
economic facts of life, Alaska’s great un- 
tapped storehouse of natural resources, 
and in the pioneering spirit and inclina- 
tion to hard work of its human resources, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the column by Roscoe Drummond 
which appeared in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, and I 
commend it to my colleagues as a com- 
pelling and succinct list of some of the 
many reasons why Congress should vote 
immediate statehood for Alaska. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CASE ror ALASKA: REASONS FOR GRANTING 
STATEHOOD SUMMARIZED 

The outlook now is that Alaska will become 
the 49th State in the Union before the pres- 
ent Congress has run its course. The state- 
hood bill has cleared the committees. An 
early vote in the House is in sight. 

It has been before Congress since 1916 and 
its supporters are convinced that at last the 
votes are at hand to make Alaskan statehood 
a reality. Should Congress again say No“ 

It would be reneging on the most explicit 
commitment both parties ever put into their 
national platforms. In 1956 the Democrats 
and Republicans pledged “immediate state- 
hood” for Alaska, 

It would violate the manifest wishes of 
the American people who in a series of public 
opinion polls running from 1946 to 1958 have 
increased their support of Alaskan statehood 
from 5 to 1 to 12 to 1. 
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It would dishonor the promise of the 
91-year-old treaty by which Alaska became 
an American Territory and in which we 
pledged to give its inhabitants “all the rights, 
advantages, and immunities of the United 
States.“ The right to self-government is one 
of them. The right to be free from taxation 
without representation is another, 

The more one examines the merits of 
Alaskan statehood, the more persuasive the 
case becomes. Obviously there are great 
advantages to the citizens of Alaska whose 
elected Representatives in the Territorial 
Legislature only last year voted unani- 
mously for statehood. There are also many 
advantages to the United States, particu- 
larly when you consider that on this round 
earth Alaska is the doorstep to the Ameri- 
can Continent and the most strategic out- 
post of our defenses as the alert flights to 
the Arctic demonstrate. 

All may not be familiar with such basic 
facts as these: 

The Alaska people—85 percent of the 
Alaskans are of the stock of the American 
pioneers who trekked across the plains and 
mountains to build the western United 
States. About 15 per cent are Eskimos, 
Aleuts, and Indians. They are a sturdy, 
worthy, and resourceful people. 

The Alaskan population—At present it 
stands at 212,500. But the most significant 
fact is the rate of growth. Between 1950 
and 1956 the population increased by 53,000, 
or 48.6 percent. Alaska has shown a greater 
percentage population growth than any 
State in the Union for 17 years. 

At least 22 of our States had fewer peo- 
ple when Congress granted them admission. 

Alaskan loyalty—Only in Alaska did the 
enemy invade North America in World War 
II. No more loyalty, no more patriotism, 
no more willingness to sacrifice were dis- 
played by any part of our people than by 
the Alaskans. 


Alaskan communism—The last report 
made by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion in 1951 stated that there were 10 Com- 
munists in Alaska. There is no reason to 
believe there are any more today, probably 
fewer. Would that we did as well in con- 
tinental United States. 

The Alaskan land—Business Week puts 
it in this way: “Picture a land mass 
stretching from Maine to Florida, from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, em- 
bracing 20 easternmost States. Wrap 
around it a coastline greater than that of 
the United States itself, and you have an 
image of Alaska, twice the size of Texas and 
one fifth as large as all the 48 States to- 
gether.” 

Alaskan resources—The United States has 
already gotten back 425 times over the $7 
million purchase price it paid to imperial 
Russia in metals, minerals, timber, and 
oll. Alaska is rich in resources. Geolo- 
gists conservatively estimate that Alaska 
is one of the four great petroleum basins in 
the world. No wonder Alaska isn’t developed 
when you consider that the Federal Gov- 
ernment owns 99 percent of the land. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am glad the distinguished Senator from 
Texas has had printed in the RECORD 
the compelling and persuasive case for 
Alaskan statehood set forth by the dis- 
tinguished columnist, Roscoe Drum- 
mond, in his column in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald for May 14, 1958. 

Senators and others reading this out- 
standing article must surely be per- 
suaded of the wisdom and logic of add- 
ing Alaska to full membership in the 
Union. As one who served in Alaska 
during World War II and has visited 
Alaska many times since, I can corrobo- 
rate the truth of all of Mr. Drummond’s 
assertions. 
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PROSPECT FOR DISARMAMENT, V— 
PERSUADING THE SOVIET GOV- 
ERNMENT 


Mr, FLANDERS. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that I have an important 
engagement at 1 o'clock, I ask unanimous 
consent of the Senate that I may speak 
now for not to exceed 7 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Vermont may proceed. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, in 
view of the news in this morning’s news- 
papers, which is the most serious we have 
had since we were aware of the existence 
of the cold war, it might seem that the 
series of short talks I have been givirg, 
of which this is the last, are in the nature 
of monologues from an ivory tower. Yet 
it is my conviction that they set forth 
principles which are basic to all the 
troubles in which we find ourselves cm- 
broiled. I shall continue with the fifth 
and last installment of the series on the 
prospect of disarmament. The subject is 
Persuading the Soviet Government. 

In attaining our purpose of organizing 
a peaceful world ruled by law and justice 
rather than by arms, there are three re- 
quirements if we are to achieve success. 
Two of them are persuading the Ameri- 
can people and gaining the support of 
the whole non-Communist v. orld. These 
have been discussed in the four preceding 
talks. In this last talk we take up the 
third problem in obtaining our objec- 
tive—that of persuading the Soviet 
Government. This really would need a 
book to set it forth as an effective pro- 
gram, so I will briefly undertake to state 


some of the essentials. The strength of, 


our position will be magnified a hundred- 
fold if the neutral world, as well as the 
Western World, joins with us in negotia- 
tions. 

There are certain conditions which we 
must continue to maintain. One of them 
is that initially we can and must pro- 
ceed without mutual confidence. This 
means that dependence must be placed 
by both sides on inspection and control. 

That we should so long have demanded 
that the Soviet Government give evi- 
dences of good faith before negotiating 
is one of the peculiarities of diplomatic 
procedures as compared with the normal 
affairs of mankind, in which agreements 
are arrived at every day in business and 
personal relationships between organiza- 
tions and people who do not trust each 
other. This situation has to be met, as 
it is met successfully over and over again 
in ordinary life. The high levels of 
diplomacy are now learning something 
from the lower levels of everyday living. 
This is that there is an alternative to 
mutual confidence, and that is mutual 
self-interest. Examination shows that 
the strength of this mutual self-interest 
is far greater than might at first be 
imagined, and that it is growing with 
the years. 

We have first to reckon on the mutual 
danger of the hair-trigger mechanism of 
atomic warfare. As a part of our de- 
fense, we have bombers in the air at all 
times, night and day, ready to be sent on 
destructive missions. It is of the utmost 
importance that the authority to start 
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on those missions should be circum- 
scribed, but yet be effective. 

The bombers can be recalled if a mis- 
take has been made, The missiles can- 
not be recalled. The ideal toward which 
our Air Force is working is that of “15- 
minute readiness” for missiles in place 
on so-called hard bases, Only 15 min- 
utes intervene between our uneasy peace 
and atomic devastation. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment well knows that disaster will 
come to it as well as to us, They are 
concerned as we are lest some mistake 
set off that mutual destruction. Here is 
a mutual self-interest. 

There is a newer danger arising from 
the spread of knowledge and the spread 
of fissionable materials among nations 
which do not now possess these muni- 
tions of modern warfare. While the So- 
viet Government and the Western World 
hold themselves in leash, recognizing 
their responsibilities to their own people, 
there is a growing danger that irrespon- 
sible nations not now provided with 
atomic weapons will be so provided in 
the future and, through sheer irrespon- 
sibility, may ignite the holocaust we 
fear. Here is another mutual self-in- 
terest. 

Both in the Western World and in Rus- 
sia, the burden of armamenf prevents 
the fullest realization of the well-being 
of the peoples of the countries involved. 
There are evidences that the weight of 
that burden is growing yearly more dis- 
tasteful to the Russian people. We do 
not have to gather information in the 
countries of the Western World to prove 
that their people would rather devote a 
larger part of their labor and resources 
to their own well-being than to the 
production of war materials. There is 
indeed a mutual self-interest of peoples, 

The Soviet Government has to weigh 
the advantages of mutual self-interest 
against their program for world empire. 
If they refuse to make the decision in 
favor of disarmament and a resulting 
peace with justice, the pressure of the 
neutral world and of their own popula- 
tion, continually applied with increasing 
strength, will bring them around to a 
more reasonable point of view. 

We must accept the Russian challenge 
to attain economic superiority. That su- 
periority is not to be measured in terms 
of tons of steel. It is to be measured in 
terms of the well-being of people. The 
Soviet world and the Western World 
can enter upon that contest wholeheart- 
edly, when all the resources of both 
worlds can be devoted to human welfare. 

Toward this great undertaking the 
West and the neutral nations will push 
and prod. In turn, the Russian people 
will push and prod. With the simulta- 
neous development and acceptance of 
the needed United Nation changes, we 
will by this means be put on the road to 
a peaceful world in which justice pre- 
vails. 


DANGEROUS INTERNATIONAL 
EMERGENCIES 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the evi- 
dence of a world in ferment on three 
continents gives us a solemn day in the 
Senate today. It was signalized by 
the remarks of the majority leader [Mr. 
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JouHNson], the minority leader [Mr. 
KNOWLAND ] and the chairman of the 
Republican conference [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL], following the remarks yesterday 
by the chairman of the Republican pol- 
icy committee [Mr. Bripces] and of 
other Senators, including the announce- 
ment made by the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] about hearings 
which will be held by the Subcommittee 
on South American Affairs of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

This is a day to understand clear- 
headedly the meaning of our fidelity to 
the policy we have ourselves established; 
a day to recognize that a government 
elected by the people urgently needs the 
backing of the people’s representatives 
in such grave situations requiring por- 
tentous decisions. 

I would not now take the Senate’s 
time to discuss the subject except that I 
feel there are some specific recommen- 
dations which ought to be made under 
the circumstances. In each of the situ- 
ations confronting us—Lebanon, Algeria, 
and Venezuela—a United States policy 
has been established in full accord be- 
tween the Executive and Congress. The 
President is entitled to our support in the 
grave moment of national decision when 
he carries out these policies. 

What are the solutions to which I 
refer? 

In respect to Lebanon, where there is 
very grave rioting and disorder—indeed, 
more serious than anything which has 
taken place in Latin America in terms of 
the impact upon the free world - we sol- 
emnly adopted the so-called Eisenhower 
doctrine by the Middle East resolution of 
March 9, 1957. This resolution has two 
facets. It first places reliance upon the 
United Nations in its efforts to keep the 
peace; second, it expresses our deter- 
mination that Communist-inspired ag- 
gression will not be tolerated by us if we 
are asked for help. 

The duly constituted government of 
Lebanon, a popularly elected govern- 
ment, holds office under a constitutional 
system. It can choose either course— 
the United Nations, with its peace-mak- 
ing machinery, or the Middle East doc- 
trine. Lebanon’s Foreign Minister has 
already indicated that they are now 
thinking about which course to choose. 
In both cases, we are committed to give 
our support. 

The findings of fact with respect to 
the Middle East doctrine are being made 
for us in the news every day, with the 
broadcasts of Cairo and Damascus hurl- 
ing imprecations at the President and 
Government of Lebanon and inciting 
the people of Lebanon to insurrection; 
and with the pattern of orientation to 
the Soviet Union of President Nasser’s 
regime in the United Arab Republic so 
evident. 

With respect to Algeria, there is now 
little question about the threat to inter- 
national peace which is represented by 
that situation. It has already embroiled 
France with Tunisia, and the hand of 
President Nasser also is apparent there. 
Therefore, we should back very com- 
pietely United Nations mediation. 
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United Nations mediation can hardly be 
resisted any longer with even French 
authority breaking down in the area. I 
think that any reasonable resistance to 
that idea has now gone out the window. 

In respect to Caracas, there is one 
thing which we must remember, and 
this I emphasize. There can be no tyr- 
anny of the weak, as there can be no 
tyranny of the strong. There is at the 
moment a simple issue of the protection 
of life and property and the capability to 
maintain order. That it happens to in- 
volve the second highest official of our 
Government only emphasizes the de- 
gree rather than the quality of our de- 
cision. Especially for those of us who 
have been working so hard for construc- 
tive international relations, foreign aid, 
foreign trade and technical assistance, 
and full respect for the sovereignty of 
other governments, large and small, 
there must be insistence upon compli- 
ance with international law as essential 
to honorable and equal relations. 

The charter of the Organization of 
American States, signed at Bogotá Au- 
gust 28, 1948, and which took effect De- 
cember 13, 1951, expressly contemplates 
this situation. I urge that article 39 of 
this charter be now invoked, and that 
the United States call for the meeting 
of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs concerning the situation in Ven- 
ezuela. I emphasize that both Venezuela 
and the United States are parties to the 
declaration called the Charter of the 
Organization of American States. This 
meeting, according to article 39, “shall 
be held in order to consider problems of 
an urgent nature and of common interest 
to the American states.” Certainly this 
is the body to be called at once to deal 
with so critical a danger as that in 
Venezuela, 

Mr. President, we certainly ought to 
signalize what is occurring in South 
America now, not only with the inquiry 
which the senior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] has so properly initiated 
by his announcement yesterday, but also 
by invoking the common responsibility 
of the American states in the perfectly 
lawful way I have just described. 

Mr. President, we have at least a right 
to suspect that so far as the deep currents 
of dissatisfaction in at least two of these 
three areas—Lebanon and Venezuela— 
are being availed of by Communist lead- 
ers and agitators, the moment has been 
chosen by Communists by design, for it 
is exactly the moment the Congress is 
considering the Mutual Security Act for 
the next fiscal year. It is a moment in 
which superficial thinking could cause us 
to relapse into some new isolationism, or 
could so aggravate world affairs as to 
cause us to be isolated. 

I agree that Communist agitation 
could not itself make the conditions 
which we see reflected in the current dis- 
orders, but certainly it could pick the 
moment to give them leadership and 
cause riots to be incited now, rather than 
later. This is all the more reason for a 
steady hand and close adherence to our 
policies by the President and with the 
full support of Congress and the country 
with calmness and deliberation. 


May 14 


AID TO GANGSTER-TYPE 
GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from the attorney gen- 
eral of Delaware, the Honorable Joseph 
Donald Craven, enclosing the text of a 
speech he made recently in Habana on 
the subject, The Supremacy of the Law: 
An American Heritage. He points out 
in the letter that the speech was moti- 
vated by some very unhappy experi- 
ences he had in Cuba while attending 
a Western Hemisphere Conference of 
Public Legal Administrators in Cuba 
last November. Mr. Craven writes: 


While I was there, one of the thugs in 
the employ of Batista came into the Rosita 
Hotel where I was staying and, without proy- 
ocation of any kind, proceeded to beat up 
one of the male guests. Also, I learned that 
seven opponents of the regime were found 
hanging in trees in Habana with their eyes 
gouged out. I also had an opportunity of 
conferring with representative citizens who 
were anxious to talk to someone from the 
States in an attempt to get their sorry 
plight over to the American people. I am 
sure that at least 85 percent of the people of 
Cuba are opposed to Batista and all that he 
stands for. But they are helpless as long 
as our Government is responsible for depriv- 
ing the masses of the people of arms, while 
Batista with the graft that he is able to take, 
particularly from gangster-operated gam- 
bling establishments, is free to purchase all 
the arms and ammunition that he desires, 


Mr, President, this letter is typical of 
many other letters I have received in 
recent weeks as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Latin American Affairs of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The situation concerns me very much, 

I have protested to officials of our 
State Department the shipment of arms 
to Cuba. The Assistant Secretary of 
State in Charge of Latin American Af- 
fairs, on the witness stand, admitted 
the shipment of arms, and also ad- 
mitted that Batista would not be so 
strong if we had not shipped them. 

Mr. President, the uprisings in South 
America undoubtedly are instigated by 
the Communists, but I think this Com- 
munist activity is but a symptom of the 
disease. I believe the disease is much 
more basic than Communist activities. 
We had better start treating the causes 
of Latin American unrest and anti- 
American feeling. 

Therefore, I hope, as the Committee on 
Foreign Relations takes up the matter 
of foreign aid to South America this 
year, more of the aid will be in the form 
of economic loans, and less of it will be 
in the form of military supplies to dic- 
tatorial countries in South America. 

Mr. President, in commenting on the 
letter from the attorney general of Del- 
aware, let me say that when the dust 
settles a little, I hope we shall find that 
the President of the United States was 
urged by officials of Venezuela to send 
marines to American bases close to Ven- 
ezuela. Iam saddened by the newspaper 
accounts, now on the ticker, which re- 
port that the President angrily sent the 
marines to these bases. I believe there 
has been no showing, so far as I know, 
that the Vice President was not going 
to be protected by the police forces of 
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Venezuela. I am afraid that the action 
of the President will but serve further 
the Communist cause in South America, 
as an indication of what the United 
States will do if it finds itself at odds at 
all with some Latin American country. 
I shall reserve judgment on the sending 
of marines to American bases near Ven- 
ezuela until I obtain the facts. But I 
certainly hope the Venezuelan authori- 
ties urged the President to follow the 
course of action which he followed. If 
that is so, I wish the President had made 
a statement to that effect to the Amer- 
ican people, rather than to have us read 
in the newspapers statements that he 
angrily responded to the demonstrations 
against Nrxon by sending the marines to 
American bases near Venezuela. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter from the attorney 
general of Delaware and the enclosure 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and enclosure were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have read with 
interest and approval your request for an 
investigation of the assistance which the 
Batista regime has been receiving from the 
United States. I hope that you will succeed 
in smoking out just exactly why we are con- 
tinuing to aid the gangster-type govern- 
ment which is holding the people of Cuba 
in thrall. 

I attended a western hemisphere confer- 
ence of public legal administrators in Cuba 
last November. While I was there, one of 
the thugs in the employ of Batista came 
into the Rosita Hotel where I was staying 
and, without provocation of any kind, pro- 
ceeded to beat up one of the male guests. 
Also, I learned that seven opponents of the 
regime were found hanging in trees in Ha- 
vana with their eyes gouged out. I also 
had an opportunity of conferring with rep- 
resentative citizens who were anxious to talk 
to someone from the States in an attempt to 
get their sorry plight over to the American 
people. I am sure that at least 85 percent 
of the people of Cuba are opposed to Ba- 
tista and all that he stands for. But they 
are helpless as long as our Government is 
responsible for depriving the masses of the 
people of arms, while Batista with the graft 
that he is able to take, particularly from 
gangster-operated gambling establishments, 
is free to purchase all the arms and ammu- 
nition that he desires. 

Cuba occupies a unique position in its 
relations with the United States and I think 
it is time that we disregard the fiction of 
legality which surrounds the present Cuban 
regime and show some concern for the peo- 
ple who are deprived of all constitutional 
guarantees under the Batista regime. 

We once fought a war to free Cuba from 
Spanish tyranny. Why should we be in- 
different to the persecution which the 
Cuban people are undergoing at the present 
time; and in particular, why should we 
assist these persecutions by supplying Ba- 
tista with weapons, and denying them to 
his opponents. 

I did not intend to make a speech in Cuba, 
but I was so upset by conditions as I found 
them that I felt constrained to do so. I 
enclose copy. 

We cannot continue to tolerate, much less 
support, the Batista regime and I wish you 
every success in your attempt to have our 
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Government take a more realistic attitude 
toward conditions in Cuba, 
Yours very sincerely, 
JOSEPH DONALD CRAVEN, 
Attorney General. 


Tue SUPREMACY OF THE LAw: AN AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


(By Hon. Joseph Donald Craven, attorney 
general, State of Delaware) 

Mr. President, delegates to the Second 
Interamerican Congress of Public Law Ad- 
ministrators, ladies, and gentlemen, on be- 
half of the American delegation I desire to 
express our appreciation for the opportunity 
of seeing your beautiful country and for 
the generosity of your people. The effi- 
ciency and attention to details with which 
this Congress has been planned is a trib- 
ute to President Garcia Tuduri, and the dis- 
tinguished members of the organizing com- 
mittee. Certainly, we have had everything 
possible done for our comfort and enter- 
tainment. We shall never forget your hos- 
pitality, nor the friends that we have made. 
We shall also take back with us a better 
understanding and appreciation of the legal 
systems of our neighbors of the South. 
We are impressed with the similarity of our 
problems and feel that much good will re- 
sult from the opportunity afforded by this 
Congress for the presentation of different 
points of view. 

While being conducted on a tour of the 
city of Havana, my attention was directed, 
by the guide, to the beautiful and impres- 
sive monument erected by the people of 
Cuba, in memory of the battleship Maine, 
and the gallant American sailors who lost 
their lives when the Maine was destroyed. 
That tragic event brought the United States 
actively into the fight for Cuban inde- 
pendence and cemented, with the blood of 
our peoples, a friendship that has grown 
stronger with the years. Cuba is close to 
our shores and close to our hearts. We are 
interested in seeing the ideals of liberty and 
democracy on which your country was 
founded, preserved and perpetuated. 

The Republic of Cuba occupies a unique 
position in the Western Hemisphere. Your 
civilization and traditions are Latin. But 
your proximity to the United States, the 
close economic relationship, the fact that 
so many of your children are educated in the 
States and the large tourist trade between 
our countries give you an understanding of 
our people—of our faults and virtues—that 
permits you to act as our interpreter and 
moderator between the Americans of the 
North and Americans of the South. 

Gentlemen, we are living in troubled 
times; times that try men’s souls. Great 
nations have reverted to the law of the 
jungle, and have ignored man’s struggle 
through the centuries to substitute equity 
and justice for brute force. Today, there is 
no international law, no court of justice to 
which the nations of the world can or will 
repair. 

I realize that we are not the United Na- 
tions and have no diplomatic status. But 
we are interested in law, in the supremacy 
of the law. Lawlessness, whether local, na- 
tional, or international is relevant and perti- 
nent to the deliberations of this Congress. 

We in the United States are the heirs of the 
great tradition and legal system that is 
known as the English common law. Al- 
though, we have to some extent been influ- 
enced by the legal systems developed on the 
European Continent, our basic law did not 
result from the edicts of kings and emperors, 
We have no Code Justinian or Code Napo- 
leon. Our law developed from the customs 
and traditions of the English people and our 
proudest legal achievements are those which 
were won against tyrannical governments. 
We believe that that government is best 
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which governs least and that local autonomy, 
better known as States rights—where the 
administration of Justice and the enactment 
of laws is maintained by the States—is the 
best guaranty that government will not be- 
come too powerful, and indifferent to the 
public welfare. That is why we have written 
into the constitution of our States and the 
Constitution of the United States guaranties 
of free speech and free press. For power has 
a way of becoming self-perpetuating and 
the best guaranty against arbitrary govern- 
ment is an informed public, having the un- 
limited right to criticize the acts of public 
officials. 

Many of our law-enforcement officials feel 
that our people, in their desire to protect 
individual rights, and liberties, have gone too 
far. By refusing to give the police and prose- 
cuting attorneys the proper tools with which 
to work, dangerous criminals are permitted 
to operate with immunity. Certain it is that 
our crime rate is steadily increasing, and at 
a rate disproportionate to the increase in 
our population. 

But whatever the wording of our laws, they 
are and will be, no better than the men who 
enforce them. Even the Russians have a 
constitution that reads well. That is why 
our role is so important. We must be alert 
and conscientious in the performance of our 
duties. We must strive for a government of 
laws and not of men. There must be one law 
for the poor and for the rich, for the friend- 
less and the powerful. For laws are not self- 
executing and a weak law honestly and fear- 
lessly enforced is better than a strong law 
not enforced at all, or enforced in a discrimi- 
natory manner. 

Our task is not an easy one. We are con- 
stantly subjected to pressures from our 
friends and our enemies, from political and 
economic interests. Everyone believes in 
justice in the abstract but most individuals 
are more interested in privilege than justice. 

Those of us who have discretionary power 
to prosecute, or refrain from prosecuting, 
have the greatest responsibility. If we abuse 
our discretionary power, we shall forfeit pub- 
lic confidence. Democracy cannot long sur- 
vive unless the people believe in the honesty 
and fairness of public servants. Law and 
justice should be synonymous. 

Our problem is how to get strict and hon- 
est law enforcement and, at the same time, 
preserve and protect the rights and liberties 
of our citizens, 

The criminal element of the Western 
Hemisphere has become rich and powerful. 
Their racket operations have put vast sums 
of money in their hands, This enables them 
to buy protection and influence elections. 
White-collar criminals constitute a great 
threat to honest law enforcement. 

In this disaussion I have raised more prob- 
lems than I have solved. But I have tried 
to convey this thought: 

That we, as public law administrators, are 
a vital part of our governments; that the 
success of democracy depends as much or 
more on its effectiveness in the town or 
village than in the capitals of our countries; 
that our laws should be honestly and fear- 
lessly enforced without discrimination or 
partiality, and that there is no substitute 
for honest men in public office. 

We must dedicate ourselves to fight for the 
great principles on which all of our coun- 
tries were founded and we must persevere in 
the face of all the obstacles that beset us. 
We have no choice. We are in the frontline 
of democracy’s battle for survival. 

The battle for democracy must first be 
won at home. Only then can we face the 
menace of communism with confidence, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from Guillermo Cabrera, of Miami, 
Fla., a letter which relates to the situa- 
tion in Cuba. I ask unanimous consent 
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to have the letter printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MIAMI, FLA., May 4, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Congratulations 
upon your fearless attitude in the case of 
Cuba. You have unmasked the real tyrant 
Batista, the usurper of the executive power, 
the chieftain of e military Maffia armed with 
United States rifles, tanks, and airplanes. 

It is pleasant to read your clear language 
and your sound judgment on the Cuban sit- 
uation, * * * 

The situation of Cuba is deplorable. Right 
90 miles off American coast there exists a 
brutal tyranny, and no one United States 
officer dares to condemn such an anomalous 
situation. The Voice of America devotes 
time to attack European governments under 
Russian influence, with whom there exist 
diplomatic relations; but the Voice of Amer- 
ica doesn’t attack the Cuban Government, 
with whom there also exist diplomatic rela- 
tions. Why such inconsistency, Senator 
Morse? 

A few days ago the president of the Cuban 
Lawyers Association had to go into exile, 
because his life was in danger. The head of 
the Cuban bar dared to protest against the 
Killing of a young Cuban lawyer by the 
Batista’s police, and such crime is not per- 
mitted in Cuba at present. 

The United States have the moral duty 
to fight oppression wherever it exists. It is 
repulsive to see American military men train- 
ing Cuban officers to kill Cuban rebels. It 
is dishonorable to assist, to encourage, and 
to support a band of gangsters under the 
mame of “Cuban Government” to smash the 
popular movement of resistance, and to pro- 
claim to the free world that the United 
States is the champion of democracy. What 
democracy, Mr. Senator? 

] Sincerely yours, 
GUILLERMO CABRERA. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, my at- 
tention has been called to a news story 
which emanated from a news confer- 
ence to which I was invited in Provi- 
dence, R. I., last Saturday, prior to 
3 a banquet audience in that 

y. 

In this news item, there is attributed 
to me a statement to the effect “that 
the United Auto Workers contributed 
more than $700,000 to the last sena- 
torial campaign of Senator PATRICK V. 
McNamara, Democrat, of Michigan.” The 
Senator from Michigan has talked with 
me about this item; and I desire to cor- 
tect the record in conformity with his 
statement to me. I have arranged with 
him that at this time he would be on the 
floor of the Senate, for this purpose. 

The Senator from Michigan told me 
that it is not factual that he received 
$700,000 from the United Automobile 
Workers in support of his candidacy; 
and I, of course, accept my colleague’s 

During the press conference in Provi- 
dence, the matter of campaign contri- 
butions by labor unions came up for dis- 
cussion, I stated my well-known and 
prevailing opposition to such practices. 
I had recently read a speech on this 
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subject which ‘appears on page 5177 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for March 
24, 1958, by Representative Gwinn, of 
New York. In that speech, he cited in- 
stances of such contributions; and I re- 
lied upon my memory when I quoted 
the statistics he mentioned in regard to 
the Michigan campaign, since I did not 
have that speech with me at the time. 

In rereading the speech by Repre- 
sentative GwWixx, however, I find that 
there is reasonable basis for misin- 
terpreting the figures he cited. He 
listed expenditures of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers in Michigan in 1954, 
and summarized them by saying, “This 
gives us a total of $725,000 spent by the 
UAW-CIO in support of Senator Mo- 
Namara in Michigan in 1954.” 

I concede the point, Mr. President, 
that the phrase “spent in support of” 
differs from the phrase “contributed 
more than $700,000 to the last senatorial 
campaign of Senator Patrick V. Mc- 
Namara”, which was attributed to me in 
the newspaper account, and which, in 
fact, I may have inadvertently used. I 
also recognize, Mr. President, that a 
candidate for public office has no control 
over funds spent in support of his 
candidacy and, in fact, he has no legal 
or realistic means for curtailing or con- 
trolling them. In fact, they could, and 
can, be spent in his support against his 
wishes or desires, 

Since I had in mind no criticism of 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara], and certainly had no desire to 
misrepresent or misinterpret the situa- 
tion, I am happy to make this state- 
ment, to put the record straight. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the Senator from South 
Dakota for his repudiation of the state- 
ment attributed to him in the Providence 
Sunday Journal. 

It is unfortunate, however, that he 
feels it necessary to leave the implication 
that a labor union in my State spent 
more than $700,000 in my behalf in my 
campaign. 

Frankly, I would be extremely flattered 
if any organization thought my presence 
in the Senate so valuable that it was 
willing to spend such an amount of 
money. 

However, this fiction, which the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota now repeats, is 
ridiculous on its face. 

It is so outrageous that to deny it in 
detail would lend the statement a dignity 
which it in no way deserves. 

The Senator from South Dakota uses 
as his source the rantings of a Repre- 
sentative from New York. 

For the welfare of the people of South 
Dakota, I hope that their Senator sup- 
ports his other actions with a little more 
substance than the drivel that came from 
this Representative from New York. 


COMPREHENSIVE UNITED STATES- 
LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement by me on Latin 
America. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY—HoMECOM- 
ING RECEPTION TO NIXON SHOULD LEAD TO 
“COMPREHENSIVE UNITED STATES-LATIN PRO- 
GRAM ACTIONS” 


Midday tomorrow, the Vice President of 
the United States and Mrs. Nixon will re- 
turn from their tour of Latin America, 

It is my intention to be at the National 
Airport with many of my colleagues to greet. 
the Nixons and to demonstrate to them and 
to the world, by our personal presence there, 
many things: 

First, we will demonstrate our heartfelt 
appreciation of the services performed by 
Dick NIXON as a representative of the Gov- 
ernment and the people of the United States 
to the governments and the peoples of Latin 
America; a representative of good will and 
of friendship. 

Second, we will indicate by our presence 
our answer to the agitators and members of 
the mobs who, unfortunately, demonstrated 
such ill will in several of the Latin Ameri- 
can capitals. We will respond constructively 
to what they did negatively. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE STUDY 
ESSENTIAL 


Third, we will demonstrate by our pres- 
ence that it is our intention to take a con- 
structive and comprehensive new look at 
our policies and attitudes toward the 20 
Republics to the South. 

It will not be a look in anger, in vindic- 
tiveness; it will not be a look which loses 
its sense of perspective, because of these few 
incidents. 

On the contrary, it will be a look, aimed 
to give us fresh perspective and sound per- 
spective. 

I hope that those of my colleagues who 
can break away from their many duties here 
will join with me at the airport along with 
Government officials and members of the 
public. 

Let us pay tribute to Dick Nrxon’s cour- 
age; but, more important, let us take action 
so that, to the extent that we can achieve it, 
never again will the like of what has tran- 
spired in these foreign capitals recur. 

I am pleased that the distinguished 
chairman of our Senate Commitee on For- 
eign Relations, Mr. GREEN, and our able 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs, Mr. Morse, have already 
indicated, along with other members of the 
committee, that we intend to get to the bot- 
tom of just what has gone wrong in the 
good neighbor area. 

Although these incidents burst spectacu- 
larly, the fact of the matter is that they 
have—more subtly—been long in the making, 

The further fact is that they will be long 
in undoing; and particularly long, unless 
we get a complete understanding of just 
what is at fault. 

Now let me say a few words about the 
incidents, themselves, and about Dick Nrxon, 

All too often, we read or hear of this de- 
plorable type of mob violence occurring in 
Latin America, but it is always all too easy 
to say: “It can’t happen here.” Now, how- 
ever, it has happened here, so to speak. 

In these rude, vicious, insulting attacks 
upon Vice President Nod and his wife, the 
attackers have attacked and insulted, not 
the Nixons as individuals, but as representa- 
tives of the people of the United States. 
Every citizen of our Nation shares in the 
shock and humiliation suffered by the Vice 
Presidential party. 

Every citizen of our Nation should also 
share in the pride we feel for the outstand- 
ing example of bravery and selflessness 


shown by our Vice President. In standing 
before the mob in Lima, Peru, challenging 
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the mob leaders to debate, Mr, Nixon dis- 
played courage which will long be remem- 
bered in Peruvian history, In continuing 
his tour in the face of serious personal dan- 
ger, Mr. Nixon has served his Nation above 
and beyond the call of duty. 

Our hearts go out to the Vice President, 
his wife, and all members of his official 
party. We all fervently hope that the un- 
fortunate violence has been brought com- 
pletely under control and that no one else 
will suffer injury during the remaining hours 
of the visit in Caracas. 

These attacks on the Vice President, our 
flag, and our Nation, regrettable, as they 
are, have, I have earlier indicated, served a 
purpose. They have called attention to sev- 
eral facts which we have all too long over- 
looked, Among these are; 


RED MINORITY FANS SUPERNATIONALISM 


1. There is indeed a real danger of Com- 
munist infiltration in Latin America. Latin 
America is a highly volatile area. A small 
vocal, well-organized minority can, and fre- 
quently does; sway public opinion, The cur- 
rent worldwide wave of nationalism con- 
tributes to the climate in which Communist 
organizers can make alarming headway. 
According to all reports, these attacks on 
the United States have been, at least partly 
been, organized and led by well-trained 
Communist agitators. By no means, how- 
ever, should we lay it all on communism's 
doorstep. 


DON’T TAKE LATINS FOR GRANTED 


2. The attitude of America toward Latin 
America can certainly stand revision. Far 
too long, it has been taken for granted that 
Latin America was solidly behind the 

- United States in almost all of her policies. 
Regrettably this is not the case. 

I believe that the current anti-American 
demonstrations clearly indicate that early 
revision in parts of United States policy to- 
ward Latin America is in order. 

We must find out where the sore spots in 
our relationships are. We must correct these 
grievances in a mutually beneficial manner. 
We must demonstrate by constructive, 
friendly action that we are aware of the tre- 
mendous importance of Latin America. As I 
pointed out in the Recorp on April 17, pages 
6670-6672, our policy with Latin America 
must be changed from that of big brother 
to that of twin brother. 


REVIEW OUR TRADE POLICY 


3. Much of the animosity is on an eco- 
nomic rather than a political basis. The 
current condition of the American economy 
is, I believe, at least partially responsible 
for the violent outbreaks at the present 
time. Latin America depends on United 
States trade. Many of the countries in the 
southern half of the Western Hemisphere 
are one-product economies. The best cus- 
tomer for these commodities has histori- 
cally been the United States. 

Now, however, our own economy is suf- 
fering a temporary setback. This dip in our 
economy is being felt in Latin America as 
well as in the United States. Resultant re- 
duction in trade between the United States 
and some of the Latin American Republics 
has created hardships in Latin America even 
more severe than in the United States. 
Therefore, the unfortunate incidents in 
South America have clearly shown that a 
mutually beneficial trade policy with Latin 
American nations is imperative if we are to 
maintain good will and have sound economic 
health throughout the Western Hemisphere. 

Most of Latin America’s 160 million peo- 
ple are “have nots,” The appalling maldis- 
tribution of wealth makes for conditions of 
discontent, for resentment which can be 
channeled by the unthinking and/or by agl- 
tators against the big, wealthy United 
States. 
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THE CRISIS IN FRANCE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared under the head- 
line Let Us Not Pour Salt in France's 
Wounds.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY—LeET Us Nor 
Pour SALT IN FRANCE’s WOUNDS 


I should like to add just a word with re- 
gard to antl-American demonstrations in an- 
other part of the world in France and Algeria, 

Once more, our great ally, our oldest ally, 
the Republic of France, is in crisis. Once 
more, her people stand at the crossroads. 

It is all too easy for us Americans to heap 
criticism upon our old ally. It is all too 
easy for us to be peeved and to point up her 
shortcomings. 

That she does indeed have serious short- 
comings, in her Constitution and otherwise; 
that the Algerian problem has not been han- 
dled properly—all this, and more, even her 
own people will readily admit. I don’t pro- 
pose, at the present time, to offer any pack- 
age solution to the problems of France and 
north Africa, I do propose, however, to offer 
just one suggestion: It is this—when a friend 
is in trouble, you do not pour salt on his 
wound. When a friend is in trouble, you do 
not belittle him; you do not denounce him; 
you do not make his problem worse. 

When a friend—a real friend—is in trouble, 
you renew your friendship with him. You 
offer to help—and it is a sincere offer. You 
tell him, by word and by deed, that you feel 
for him, and you feel for his sorrow. You tell 
him, by word and by deed, if you really feel 
so, that you have faith in him. 

I say that I have faith in France. 

I say that this present crisis will be solved, 
and I hope and believe Prime Minister Pim- 
lim is the man to do it. My faith is not 
blind. It is not a faith which ignores the 
terrible internal and external problems, po- 
litical, economic, military, psychological— 
most of them of her own making—which 
beset the fourth Republic. 

But it is a faith born of the recognition 
that this brave people, this vital people, this 
people so richly endowed by God with a land 
of abundance and, more important, with a 
national history and a national culture and 
a national genius which compares favorably 
with any on this globe, that this people will 
come through its crisis. 

And so, to this friend—this time-proven 
ally, now in such desperate trouble, we send 
our assurance that we will not worsen his 
trouble by our own ill temper. 

I do not mean that, in this interdependent 
world, we will be silent in terms of what we 
earnestly but respectfully feel should be 
done, 

But neither will we assume that we—3,000 
miles away—can be know-it-alls, nor will we 
attempt to assert any of the sovereign pre- 
rogatives which are France’s own. 

We wish well to our honored ally and to 
the government of Premier Pflimlim. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cotton in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McNamara in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if 
there is no further morning business, 
at the request of the majority leader I 
move that the Senate now proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business, 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Albert C. Wollenberg, of California, to be 
United States district judge for the northern 
district of California. 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Marvin J. Briggs, of Indiana, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration; and 

Frank Stubbs, of Texas, to be a member of 
the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm Credit 
Administration. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Thomas Edward Stakem, Jr., of Virginia, to 
be a member of the Federal Maritime Board; 
and 

John S. Cross, of Arkansas, to be a member 
of the Federal Communications Commission, 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce I report fa- 
vorably the nomination of Robert T. 
Bartley, of Texas, to be a member of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, The committee recommends the 
confirmation of the nomination. 

I wish to commend the President for 
the nomination. As has been said, this 
represents the first really bipartisan re- 
nomination in some years of a member 
of one of the regulatory boards, 

Mr. Robert Bartley was first appoint- 
ed to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission by President Truman in 1952, 
He served the term with distinction. 
Before that he served as a statistician in 
the investigation. into public utility 
holding companies. He served also 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission as a securities analyst. He had 
broad experience with Federal regula- 
tory agencies. From 1948 to 1952 he 
was administrative assistant to the 
Speaker of the House, Sam RAYBURN. 

The President is to be commended on 
the nomination of Mr. Bartley for his 
second term, since he brings to the 
Federal Communications Commission 
broad experience. He has dissented on 
many troublesome orders in cases in 
which the Federal Communications 
Commission would have been spared 
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difficulty had the majority of the Com- 

mission joined with him in his dissents. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 

sent that a biographical sketch of Mr. 

Bartley be printed in the Recorp at this 
int. 

Verhere being no objection, the state- 

ment was ordered to be printed in the 

Recorp, as follows: 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ROBERT T. BARTLEY, 
MEMBER OF FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


Robert T. Bartley was sworn in March 6, 
1952, as a member of the Federal Communi- 

„cations Commission to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Wayne Coy. The oath 
was administered by Marvin Jones, Chief 
Judge of the United States Court of Claims. 
Commissioner Bartley was appointed by 
President Truman on February 28 to fill out 
Mr. Coy's term, which expired June 30, 1958. 
He was confirmed by the Senate on March 4, 
1952. Commissioner Bartley was reappointed 
by President Eisenhower and his confirma- 
tion was recommended, 

Commissioner Bartley has a broad knowl- 
‘edge of electrical communication, covering 
both regulatory and operating experience, 
and organizational and industrial function- 
ing gained from administrative operative, 
and legislative activities. 

Born at Ladonia, Tex., on May 20, 1909, 
Commissioner Bartley was graduated from 
the Highland Park High School, Dallas, in 
1927, and attended the Southern Methodist 
University School of Business Administra- 
tion, 

At the age of 22, Mr. Bartley came to Wash- 
ington and worked as a statistician in the 
investigation (under the direction of Dr. 
Walter M. W. Splawn, then Special Counsel 
for the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce) into public utility hold- 
“ing companies. Mr. Bartley later became 
executive secretary of the investigation staff 
and in 1932-34 supervised preparation of the 
reports which were instrumental in the pas- 
sage of the Pipe Line Common Carrier Legis- 
lation (ICC), the Communications Act of 
1934 (FCC), the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act (SEC), the Securities and Ex- 
change Acts (SEC), and the Telephone Rate 
Investigation (FCC). 

When Dr. Splawn was appointed a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1934, Mr. Bartley went with him. Upon 
creation of the Federal Communications 
Commission later that year, Mr. Bartley was 
appointed Director of its Telegraph Division 
in charge of regulation of telegraph land 
line, cable, and radio carriers. 

In 1937 Mr. Bartley joined the Securities 
and Exchange Commission as a senior secur- 
ities analyst. 

Commissioner Bartley’s connection with 
5 broadcasting operations dates from 

39, when he became assistant to the pres- 
ident (John Shepard 3d) of Yankee Network, 
“Inc. From the beginning, he was primarily 
responsible for governmental and public re- 
lations matters, but soon took on additional 
administrative duties. Elected vice presi- 
dent in 1942, Mr. Bartley assumed executive 
responsibilities which included supervision 
of the technical, accounting, and experi- 
mental departments, and the personnel, He 
was also designated war program manager 
for the network, and continued to head its 
governmental and public relations activities. 

In his association with the Yankee Net- 
work, Mr. Bartley became currently interested 
in FM (frequency modulation) broadcast 
and served as secretary-treasurer of FM 
Broadcasters, Inc., a trade organization. 

Mr. Bartley joined the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters in 1943 as director of 
war activities of that organization. He be- 
-came its director of Government relations 
and, subsequently, headed the FM depart- 
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ment when FM Broadcasters, 
merged with NAB. 

In 1948 Mr. Bartley became administra- 
tive assistant to Speaker of the House Sam 
RAYBURN, which office he held when ap- 
pointed a member of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

Commissioner Bartley married Ruth Adams 
of Washington in 1936. They have three 
children: Robert T., Jr., born in 1938; Jane, 
born in 1941; and Thomas Rayburn, born in 
1947. 

A Democrat, Commissioner Bartley’s vot- 
ing address is Bonham, Tex. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


Inc., was 


COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nomination on the 
Executive Calendar, which is to be con- 
sidered. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Gordon MacLean Tiffany, of New 
Hampshire, to be Staff Director for the 
Commission on Civil Rights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Gordon 
MacLean Tiffany to be Staff Director for 
the Commission on Civil Rights? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, we 
have before us today the nomination of 
Mr. Gordon MacLean Tiffany to be the 
Staff Director of the newly created Civil 
Rights Commission. I take the floor to 
urge the Senate against this nomination 
and to state my reasons for opposition. 

There is no question that the relation- 
ship between the races has deteriorated. 
Feelings of mutual respect and admira- 
tion have changed to fear and distrust. 
The evil of the Brown decision in 1954 
has borne the fruit of Little Rock in 1957. 
When the Court left the field of law to 
enter the realm of sociology as a basis 
of decision, it could only expect an up- 
heaval in the society of a large segment 
of our people. I notice that the Presi- 
dent is dismissing the troops at Central 
High School in Little Rock after the 
school recess. Does anyone in this 
Chamber think that the feeling in that 
community has improved and that the 
action of the Government has been for- 
given or ratified? No more so than that 
the Hungarians have forgiven the So- 
viets for the repression in Budapest. 
What will the Government do in Sep- 
tember of this year when the new school 
term commences? The tragedy is still 
with us and the harmony between the 
two races will bear the scar for many 
years. 

Let us not forget that the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 became law in September, the 
same month of the Little Rock crisis, 
In the course of this bill through Con- 
gress much of my feeling was directed 
toward its impact on the school integra- 
tion question. It was my opinion, shared 
by many of my colleagues, that the feel- 
ings between the races could not survive 
many more blows of governmental inter- 
ference, be it judicial, executive, or leg- 
islative. I earnestly hoped that the 
communities would be permitted to han- 
dle what is, without question, a local 
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problem. With this in mind, we studied 
this legislation to the utmost of our legal 
ability. Knowing that the interven- 
tionists were determined to enshroud 
the problem with the additional burden 
of onerous legislation, we nevertheless 
fought the battle as best we could—de- 
manding that the price of their inter- 
vention should not be the complete sac- 
rifice of our liberties. In this we were 
partially successful, thanks to the large 
reservoir of legislators who, being 
neither southern nor integrationist, pre- 
served with us such a great liberty as 
right of trial by jury. 

As I have said, the question of the im- 
pact of this legislation on the school 
question was uppermost in our minds. 
The proponents of the law constantly 
assured us that the bill had no relation 
to schools, They said it was not de- 
signed toward integration. They said 
it was simply remedial in nature, giving 
procedural remedies to replace what was 
called the harsher punitive ones. They 
said it was really a mild voting bill, and 
so on, 

We must be forgiven for being skep- 
tical. The history of such legislation 
leaves much to be desired in the realm 
of good faith. We pleaded that the 
verbal proposals of good faith could not 
withstand the onslaught of the law as 
contained in the written words of the 
statute. 

We called attention that the dovetail- 
ing of the law with the President’s right 
to use troops to enforce court decrees 
could be used in school injunction cases. 
We were assured that was an oversight 
in draftsmanship and that the law was 
just an old force statute completely obso- 
lete. The proponents eventually agreed 
to wipe that law off the books. The then 
Attorney General of the United States 
was piqued that anyone would even in- 
timate that the President would use 
troops to coerce integration. He even 
questioned our motives for raising the 
question, scolding the Committee on the 
Judiciary for introducing inflammatory 
material. 

The insurrection and rebellion statutes 
were thoroughly debated on the floor of 
the Senate. These statutes were never 
designed to supplant the society of an en- 
tire people with the Supreme Court's 
sociological processes, They were de- 
signed for what they were named—to 
supplant an insurrection, an invasion, or 
a rebellion with an orderly process of 
government. Yet, these were the statutes 
the President utilized at Little Rock 
hardly before the ink was dry on his ap- 
proval of the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 

We objected violently to the establish- 
ment of the Commission provided for by 
this act, on the grounds generally that 
it would be extremely meddlesome in a 
very ticklish field now fraught with the 
dangers of hate and distrust. We knew 
the Commissioners would be mere figure- 
heads limited because of their other ac- 
tivities to the role of a board of directors. 
I do not mean to demean these men, but 
merely to point out that the day. to day 
running of the Commission would not be 
in their hands. And so, we directed our 
attention to the staff director, with full 
knowledge that this man occupied a 
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most delicate. position in the field of 
civil rights. We provided a large re- 
muneration so that men of exceptional 
ability could undertake the work with- 
out too great financial sacrifice. We also 
provided for Senate confirmation—a very 
exceptional requirement for an appointee 
on that echelon. We did this so that 
the Senate might supervise this ap- 
pointment in recognition of its im- 
portance. 

We of the South did not anticipate and 
could not expect to receive a nominee 
from our section of the country. But, 
we did have the right to expect a person 
with an open mind. We had a right to 
expect a person who was not identified 
with the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. We had a right to expect a 
person who was not committed or 
wedded to one line of political thought, 
especially when that thought is inimical 
to our section of the country, a section 
which is to bear the brunt of the Com- 
mission’s activities. Our expectations 
were not realized. We received a man 
whose activities and very mode of life 
are hostile to the area he is to investi- 
gate. Regardless of his intentions and 
good motivations, his past, background 
has committed him to that which we may 
expect in the future. 

The man to whom I refer is the nom- 
inte, Mr. Tiffany, whose nomination of 
Staff Director of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission is now pending before the 
Senate. 

The nominee comes from New Hamp- 
shire, and prior to that from other sec- 
tions of the Northeast. He has no ex- 
perience on racial matters and by the 
very nature of his background lacks the 
skill to handle them. I prophecy that it 
will take him the length of the Com- 
mission's life to educate himself on the 
problems in this field confronting the 
country. Without skilled staffing, I fail 
to see a properly operable Commission, 

I have taken some pains to inquire into 
the nominee’s career, his work and his 
associates. I have tried not to invade his 
rights of privacy; and I believe I have 
succeeded. What a man is can be gaged 
from what he was. It was important to 
determine this nominee’s political phi- 
losophy, for civil rights today is no longer 
a matter of law but rather a matter of 
sociology, philosophy and political ex- 
pediency. I know that the nominee's 
present position offers him the opportu- 
nity to do irreparable harm. I anticipate 
the worst. 

Perhaps three examples will help my 
honored colleagues understand the phi- 
losophy and the working of this man’s 
mind. We are all acquainted with the 
recent criticisms of the Supreme Court, 
of its decisions, of its tendency to enter 
the field of legislation, and of the mass 
of decisions whose net effect is to hinder 
the governments—Federal, State and 
political subdivision—in their endeavors 
to protect their sovereignties and very 
entities from the Communist menace. 
Many people in all walks of life are es- 
pecially concerned over this last cate- 
gory of cases, Perhaps the wellspring of 
the trouble can be traced back to the 
Steve Nelson decision placing the doc- 
trine of preemption in the subversive 
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field, prohibiting -to the States their 
bounden duty of self-protection against 
an ideology now sweeping the world. 

The Sweezy case is in this category— 
found cited as 100 N. H. 103 and 354 U. S. 
234. The case was similar to the earlier 
Watkins case involving the right and 
extent of the legislature to investigate 
generally and communism specifically. 
In the Sweezy case it was the right of the 
State legislature which was involved. 
The Legislature of the State of New 
Hampshire had, by statute, nominated 
the attorney general of the State to act 
as a one-man investigating committee 
generally to search out the extent of 
communism in the State. Sweezy, a pro- 
fessor, was one of those men who, al- 
though testifying under oath that he 
was not a Communist, seemed to agree 
politically and philosophically with 
everything the Communists did. He de- 
clined to answer certain of the questions 
propounded by the Attorney General of 
New Hampshire on the grounds that they 
were not pertinent to the inquiry and 
violated his rights under the first amend- 
ment. This, of course, acts to throw 
the State’s right of self-preservation in 
jeopardy, as it would inhibit its right to 
investigate. His conviction of contempt 
was upheld by the State supreme court 
but reversed by a split decision of the 
United States Supreme Court on the 
grounds that his rights under the due 
process clause of the 14th amendment 
had been violated. In passing, the Su- 
preme Court remarked that it did not 
believe that the State legislature in- 
tended that the type of questions put to 
Sweezy should be answered. 

Subsequently, the Legislature of New 
Hampshire, by law aproved July 11, 1957, 
chap. 34, interpreted its legislative intent 
to the effect that it did want such ques- 
tions to be asked and answered. This, 
of course, is a classic example of a State 
legislature trying to protect itself de- 
spite the obstruction of the Supreme 
Court. Gordon Tiffany opposed this dec- 
laration of legislative intent, as shown 
by the House Journal of July 10, 1957. 
He fought its passage in the Judiciary 
Committee of the House, signing the 
minority report, and on the roll call 
voted against it. 

In 1956, Mr. Tiffany represented a 
client by the name of Gordon Kahn, a 
recalcitrant witness who was trying to 
avoid testifying before the State’s at- 
torney general in the latter’s subversive 
investigation. Mr. Kahn was a suspected 
subversive resisting with all legal leger- 
demain the attempts of the State legis- 
lature to control communism. Mr. Tif- 
fany brought suit against the attorney 
general of the State for declaratory 
judgment and injunctive relief, seeking 
a declaration that the State’s joint reso- 
lution relating to the investigation of 
subversive activities, the State’s act re- 
lating to investigation of subversive ac- 
tivities, and the act relating to subversive 
activities had been superseded and were 
of no effect under the preemption doc- 
trine of the Nelson case. The holding of 
the State court is not important to this 
decision. That court said in effect that 
the doctrine of preemption in the Nelson 
case did not preclude the Legislature of 
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New Hampshire from conducting inves- 
tigations within the State as distinct 


‘from providing for the prosecution of 


crimes.. This is a decision, I might add, 
with which I eminently agree. The out- 
come of this case was that the attorney 
general of New Hampshire proceeded 
with his investigation of Gordon Kahn. 
And, as can be expected in such circum- 
stances, Kahn took the fifth amendment. 

Mr. President, I do not argue with 
Mr. Tiffany’s right to represent a client 
with or without a fee. I do not argue 
with his right to vote as he sees fit as 
a State legislator. I even do not argue 
with the right of his client to take the 
fifth amendment, though a wisp of sus- 
picion of his motives arises by the man- 
ner of his taking it. What I do argue 
with is the pattern of thought of this 
nominee, as shown by these legislative 
and legal activities. 

Mr. President, I took some trouble to 
investigate some of Mr. Tiffany’s close 
associates. In this regard the name of 
his law partner, Mr. Joseph Kovner, 
was processed through the Subcommit- 
tee on Internal Security of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, for word had 
come to the full committee concerning 
this man’s background. The files show 
that Mr. Kovner is cited as a member of 
the National Committee, International 
Juridical Association, which was in turn 
cited as subversive by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. Mr. 
Kovner’s name appears on a folder en- 
titled “What Is the IJA,” and on a let- 
terhead of the International Juridical 
Association under date of May 18, 1942. 

The files show that Mr. Koyner was 
an assistant counsel to the CIO in 1939, 
at which time it was said to be thor- 
oughly Communist infiltrated. 

The files show that Mr. Kovner was 
editor of the International Juridical As- 
sociation Monthly Bulletin, of which the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee report on the National Lawyers 
Guild declared, at page 13, that it re- 
vealed “consistent support of Commu- 
nist causes during its entire career.” 

The files show that Mr. Koyner was 
the attorney for Gus Hall, Ohio Com- 
munist Party leader, charged with a 
dynamiting in Warren, Ohio, in 1937, and 
that he was recommended at one time 
by the late Carol Weiss King. 

The files show that the Daily Worker 
has taken notice of Mr. Kovner’s activ- 
ities. On March 3, 1943, it carried an 
article stating that Joseph Kovner, 
prominent attorney, would discuss the 
Supreme Court, “Nine Old Men,” in 
Brooklyn, under the auspices of the 
Bedford Brotherhood. 

The files also show that the Daily 
Worker on June 15, 1937, carried an 
article stating that Joseph Kovner, as- 
sistant general counsel of the CIO, was 
in Warren, Ohio, to attend a hearing in 
connection with charges by Warren Steel 
Co. against strikers of the company. 

I hasten, Mr. President, to say that I 
have no information that either Mr. 
Tiffany or Mr. Kovner is a Communist or 
a Communist sympathizer. On the con- 
trary, the information at my disposal 
indicates they are not. Mr. Tiffany's 
own actions, however, and those of his 
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close associates indicate a philosophy of 
thought which should disqualify him for 
this very important Government posi- 
tion. A judge sitting in similar circum- 
stances would voluntarily disqualify him- 
self, and if he did not, he would be subject 
to an affidavit of prejudice. The Senate, 
by its right of confirmation, has the duty 
individually or collectively to proffer its 
bases of prejudice. I quarrel with no 
man for his beliefs provided they are 
sincere. When such beliefs are contrary 
to the qualifications required by an ap- 
pointive position, I reserve the right to 
quarrel. It is my firm and honest belief 
that Mr. Tiffany lacks the judicial tem- 
perament, he lacks the knowledge, he 
lacks the necessary objectivity, and he 
lacks the training and background. 

The Staff Director of the Commission 
is the contact point where information 
will be received and passed on with rec- 
ommendations to the Commission. Mr. 
Tiffany, the nominee, now serving the 
Commission as a $50 per day consultant, 
has already indicated the kind and char- 
acter of organizations to which he will 
lend an attentive ear. The local press 
reported that he received an invitation to 
attend a meeting held in Washington on 
Sunday, April 27, 1958, sponsored by the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund, 
Reports were going to be submitted on 
„voting curbs” in eight Southern States. 
Mr. Tiffany is quoted as saying that he 
could not attend the meeting because 
he had not yet been confirmed by the 
Senate for the official position. He 
added, however, that he would be glad to 
hear from the delegation in his office the 
following Monday morning and receive 
their report. 

One fact the press did not report about 
this meeting was that Carl and Anne 
Braden were introduced as the “coordi- 
nators of the conference.” Nothing in 
the programs or publicity indicates that 
the Bradens were connected with this 
conference. Carl and Anne Braden, 
husband and wife, were active Commu- 
nist Party members and organizers in 
Louisville, Ky. 

In the case of Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky against Braden, Carl was indicted, 
along with five others, for criminal sedi- 
tion and on his trial was sentenced to 
imprisonment for 15 years. The appel- 
late court of Kentucky held that the case 
Was governed by the United States Su- 
preme Court decision in the Nelson case 
and ordered Braden released. Cases 
against the other five were dismissed. 
This was the decision that denied to the 
States the right to try cases involving 
sedition and subversion. 

The Bradens purchased a house in a 
white neighborhood of Louisville. Two 
days later they transferred it to a Negro 
family named Wade. The Wades sought 
police protection, claiming there was 
going to be trouble. The chief of police 
said nothing had been brought to his at- 
tention to indicate any trouble. A white 
‘man named Brown volunteered to guard 
the house. There is every indication 
that Brown was a Communist, The house 
was blown up by dynamite and under- 
neath it was found a portable-type radio 
that belonged to Brown. The jury, by 
its verdict, found that the whole busi- 
ness was engineered by the Communists. 
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Now, Carl Braden and his wife are 
employed by the Southern Conference 
Educational Fund as field secretaries. 

If the president of the Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund personally de- 
livered the report to Mr. Tiffany, then 
he received it from Aubrey Williams, 
who had long been prominent in the 
operation of Communist apparatus in 
the South. 

In his keynote address at the Sunday 
meeting, Mr. Williams stated that one 
of the goals of his group was to destroy 
the present organizations of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the South. He said: 

We must aim at political reform in the 
South and force the liberal Southerners in 
the Senate to cease their playing footsie 
with the Byrds and the Talmadges and the 
Eastlands, 


The conference adopted a resolution 
favoring the confirmation of Mr. Tiffany 
as staff director of the convention. 

By the way, this organization upon 
which Mr. Tiffany said he would rely is 
headed by a man named James Dom- 
browski, who at one time headed the 
Southern Conference of Human Welfare, 
which was nothing but the Communist 
Party. Leading Communists have testi- 
fied that it was a transmission belt to 
bring communism into the South. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
Mr. Tiffany is a Communist. I believe 
that communism is far from any 
thoughts in his mind. However, by his 
actions in inviting a Communist-front 
organization to give him a report on 
Monday and his statement that he could 
not attend their meeting because his 
nomination had not yet been confirmed 
by the Senate he has shown that he is 
thoroughly disqualified for the position. 

Mr. President, I can understand any 
nominee’s anxiety to expedite his con- 
firmation. I can also understand the 
nervousness of the Chairman of the Civil 
Rights Commission over his own lack of 
progress. 

I take issue with the Chairman, Mr. 
Hannah, when he attempts to lay the 
blame for delay on the doorstep of my 
committee. I also take issue with him 
when he uses the system of press releases 
and statements to embarrass the com- 
mittee. Without other elements present 
I would object to this solely on the 
grounds of decorum and good taste for a 
man in his position should be the last to 
use techniques alien to fair play. I 
specifically object to it when factually 
he is wrong and if he did not know so, he 
should have. Let us look at the record. 

About April 26, 1958, a Saturday, there 
appeared in the newspapers an article by 
Dr. John Hannah criticizing the Senate 
committee on the nomination of Mr. 
Tiffany, to be Staff Director on the Civil 
Rights Commission. This is the usual 
attempt to discredit and pressure which 
the South expects from the Commission’s 
activities. I am sorry, but not surprised, 
it transpired in the incipiency of the 
Commission. 

I hope Dr. Hannah will study the 
record and have the courtesy to admit 
such criticism was most unfair and un- 
justified. The point is that it shows that 
no faith can be put in any report of this 
Commission, and that its Chairman is 
also biased against the southern people. 
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Neither the nomination of Mr. Tiffany 
nor those of the Commissioners have 
ever been held up by this Chamber or 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 
For unjustified delays, if there are any, 
and I do not believe there are such, 
Dr. Hannah must look elsewhere. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1957—Public 
Law 85-315—received its last legislative 
action August 29, 1957. The President 
who sponsored legislation similar to this, 
approved the Act September 9, 1957, 
near the deadline of a pocket veto. 

On November 7, 1957, the President 
announced the names of the members of 
the Commission, and since we are study- 
ing the record, these dates should be 
transferred into days. This action then 
was 69 days after the legislative action, 
and 59 days after the approval of the 
act by the President. 

On December 2, 1957, Mr. Reed re- 
signed as Chairman and on December 23, 
1957, some 22 days later, Mr. Carlton 
was appointed for Mr. Reed. Then, on 
January 4, 1958, Mr. Storey was ap- 
pointed vice chairman. That action 
was 12 days after the refilling of Mr. 
Reed's appointment. 

On January 13, 1958, the President 
submitted the names of the Commis- 
sioners to the Senate, which was 6 days 
after the Senate convened. In the 
meantime, no staff director was ap- 
pointed to serve as an interim appoint- 
ment, nor was any nominee submitted 
to the Senate until February 18, 1958, 
when Mr. Tiffany’s name was received 
by the committee. Thus, the President 
had the act in hand August 29-30, 1957, 
and submits Mr. Tiffany’s name Feb- 
ruary 18, 1958—a lapse of time of 173 
days. 

Another interesting lapse of time is 
that between the first appointment of 
the Commissioners on November 7, 1957, 
and the first meeting of the Commis- 
sion January 3, 1958. This passage of 
time amounts to 58 days. Mr. Hannah 
was chairman of the Commission a good 
part of this time and a member all of it. 

Now, for the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee statistics. The names of the 
Commissioners were received January 
13, 1958. Hearings were held before the 
full committee on February 24, 1958. 
The committee approved the nominees 
on March 3, 1958. They were reported 
to the Senate the same day and they 
were confirmed by the Senate on the fol- 
lowing day, March 4, 1958. The total 
elapsed time of the committee and Sen- 
ate on these nominees was 50 days, 
which compares favorably with the time 
the President took—172 days—and the 
time required for the Commissioners to 
hold their first meeting—58 days. 

As for Mr. Tiffany, his name was re- 
ferred to the committee on February 20, 
1958. It was referred to the Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Rights on March 
25, 1958. The subcommittee held public 
hearings on April 2, 1958, and the full 
committee voted it to the Senate on 
May 5, 1958, and it was reported on May 
8, 1958. The total lapse of time here was 
77 days, which included 14 days of the 
Easter recess. The committee’s time 
compares most favorably with the aver- 
age time of processing nominations and 
time taken by other agencies involved, 
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Mr. President, the reason I have given 
these facts is to show that we cannot 
expect a square deal from the Chairman 
of the Commission, who started shooting 
at the southern members of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, trying to raise 
prejudice and to pressure us, without 
giving us adequate time to investigate 
the background of this nominee. The 
facts show the bias and the prejudice on 
the part of the Chairman toward the 
southern. people. I hope the public will 
treat the Commission with more for- 
bearance in assessing its action than its 
Chairman seems inclined to treat others. 

Mr. President, for these reasons I shall 
vote against the confirmation of the 
nomination. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I commend the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
for bringing the facts about the nominee 
to the attention of the Senate. I think 
the Senator from Mississippi has ren- 
dered our country a great service in pro- 
viding the information he has obtained 
through the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. I am sure the information will 
be very valuable to all Senators when 
they cast their votes on this particular 
nomination. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
speak in opposition to the nomination 
of Gordon MacLean Tiffany, of New 
Hampshire, as staff director of the re- 
cently formed Civil Rights Commission. 

Aside from my grave misgivings about 
the function of the Commission itself, 
I do not feel that Mr. Tiffany is the man 
for the job. 

Some of us who opposed passage of 
H. R, 6127 last year see in the Commis- 
sion created by it the same cancerous 
seeds of tyranny which were incident to 
the Spanish Inquisition, the Massachu- 
setts witch hunts, and all of those other 
manifestations of mass hysteria which 
blot the pages of recorded history. 

Many of us fear the worst but, for our 
country’s sake, pray for the best. 

We share now a common hope with its 
sponsors that by some miracle or other 
the work of this Commission somehow 
will be constructive and productive of 
good for the American people. 

But, if the nominee for Commission 
staff director is any indication of what 
is to come then we had best prepare 
for the worst. 

The position of staff director is a cru- 
cial one, and how its duties are carried 
out will determine whether the Commis- 
sion becomes an instrument of tyranny 
and oppression or whether it is conducted 
as its more thoughtful adherents desire 
it to be. 

It is a fundamental truth that the 
shape and direction of part-time com- 
missions are often determined in 
large part by their full-time staff per- 
sonnel, who prepare the agendas, estab- 
lish the procedures, ask the questions, 
and ultimately prepare the reports 
which, generally, are accepted by the 
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change of only a word or two or the 
striking or addition of a few sentences 
or words. 

Therefore, in the selection of a staff 
director for an instrumentality of such 
board and arbitrary power, would it not 
be more prudent to select a man who is 
temperate and independent in his views, 
rather than one of extreme persuasion 
on the controversial social questions 
upon which the Commission will report? 

Would it not be better to remove such 
a Commission as far as possible from the 
vagaries of intense partisanship and 
party politics? 

Would it not be able to function more 
objectively if it were not subject to ma- 
nipulation by the party in power or to 
day-to-day direction by friends in posi- 
tions of great authority in the adminis- 
tration? 

I am not unmindful that the able and 
respected Presidential Press Secretary, 
James Hagerty, made a great point of 
emphasizing publicly that Sherman 
Adams, the Assistant to the President, 
was not pushing this appointment. 

But, regardless of that assurance, it is 
difficult for me to erase from my mind 
the purely political nature of the selec- 
tion. This is particularly so in view of 
the simple fact that Mr. Tiffany served 
for several years. as special counsel and 
then as attorney general under Mr. 
Adams while the latter was Governor of 
New Hampshire. 

That, of course, is no reflection on Mr. 
Tiffany, but it does indicate the politi- 
cal nature of his appointment. And it 
is a harbinger of the political results 
which are bound to follow. 

Mr. Tiffany may very well be a fine 
man and possess many outstanding 
qualifications as a lawyer and as a leader 
who, according to the press, doesn't 
hesitate to hold unpopular views” and 
to take a controversial stand if he be- 
lieves that to be right. That is an ad- 
mirable trait—one to be encouraged, not 
condemned. 

However, I feel that the position of 
staff director of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission calls for a man who does not 
have the tendency to gravitate to the 
middle of controversy or who has the 
known faculty of generating it. Instead, 
that man should be one of reasonable 
persuasion who is able to heal old sores, 
resolve conflicts, and produce positive 
results. 

The misgivings which many of us have 
about Mr. Tiffany on this score are 
shared by one of the prominent news- 
papers of his own State of New Hamp- 
shire, the Manchester Union Leader. 

That newspaper in an editorial pub- 
lished on April 11, 1958, entitled “Tif- 
fany Is Dead Wrong,” stated that Mr. 
Tiffany’s “thinking on civil rights leaves 
much to be desired.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of that editorial be 
printed herewith in the Rxconn as a part 
of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TIFFANY Is DEAD WRONG 


Despite the fact that both New Hampshire 
Senators are supporting Gordon M. Tiffany 
for the post of staff director of the new Civil 
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Rights Commission, it is apparent to this 


newspaper that the latter’s thinking on civil 
rights leaves much to be desired. 

One would think, after the Little Rock 
debacle, that the folly of sending Federal 
troops into a sovereign State to force integra- 
tion has been clearly established. And sey- 
eral outstanding legal authorities have 
pointed out the illegality of the President's 
action so vividly that proponents of Federal 
intervention will not even debate the issue 
anymore. 

But along comes Tiffany to announce that 
he still believes the use of force is permissible. 
During hearings of the Senate Judiciary sub- 
committee on his nomination, Tiffany said 
he would not oppose the use of Federal troops 
to enforce school integration, “when neces- 
sary and as a last resort.” 

Apparently, the legality or illegality of the 
use of Federal troops is an issue that concerns 
Tiffany not at all. 

New Hampshire would like to be proud of 
Tiffany's service on the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. Let us hope he changes his thinking 
on this issue between now and Senate rati- 
fication of his appointment. 


Mr. TALMADGE. It is without hesi- 
tation that I state, Mr. President, that I 
am disturbed greatly over testimony ad- 
duced at the hearings conducted by the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
regarding this appointment. 

_ Upon questioning by that able and in- 
cisive former jurist, the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] Mr. 
Tiffany made it known that he feels that 
it is proper for armed troops of the Fed- 
eral Government to be sent into a State 
to enforce court orders for school inte- 
gration as a last resort even though 
responsible authorities in the State had 
not requested them. * 

Is it not reasonable to ask, Mr. Presi- 
dent, whether one who looks to force as 
the ultimate solution to grave and vexing 
problems can contribute constructively 
to the solution of those problems? 

I think not, 

Would it not be far wiser to deliver the 
potentially abusive powers of this Com- 
mission into the hands of a man who re- 
jects—firmly, openly, and without reser- 
vation—to use of brute force and the 
unsheathed bayonet against our own 
people to enforce upon them a social 
order completely alien to their nature, 
beliefs, and customs? 

Iam confident that it would. 

When that very question was before 
the Senate in August 1957, the Senate, by 
a vote of 90 to 0, adopted the position and 
the policy—yes, and the law—that bayo- 
nets, troops, and force would not be used 
against the people of the United States 
of America. : 

Recent news reports of the prelimi- 
nary organization of the Commission 
staff reflect exactly what I mean. 

Mr. Tiffany, acting under temporary 
appointment as a consultant, envisioned 
the organization of the Commission 
largely as an investigative group hear- 
ing complaints, real and fancied, and 
scurrying hither and yon meddling in 
this or that local controversy. His idea 
was for the Commission staff to be di- 
vided into four sections as follows: 

Reports and analysis: The front of- 
fice public contact of about a dozen 
employees who would receive and an- 
swer all communications, including com- 
plaints, and channel them to the experts. 
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Survey: The field men, who would 
investigate complaints and other mat- 
ters with which the Commission may 
deal, organized into five 3-man teams 
with a lawyer and two investigators each. 

Legal: A dozen or so lawyers, includ- 
ing six who would be assistants to each 
of the Commissioners, to check com- 
plaints to determine whether voting 
laws had been violated and make studies 
of the adequacy of existing laws and de- 
velopments regarding deprivation of 
rights. 

Secretariat: A liaison group of two or 
three persons maintaining contact be- 
tween the Commission staff, citizens ad- 
visory groups, and special consultants. 

That was the extent of the recommen- 
dations which Mr. Tiffany had drawn up 
before the initial organizational meeting 
of the Commission. One may deduce 
from these recommendations that Staff 
Director-Nominee Tiffany looks upon 
the function of the Commission as purely 
investigative in nature. 

It is interesting, and perhaps encour- 


‘aging to note that Mr. Tiffany's view was 


not altogether shared by Chairman John 
A. Hannah. Mr. Hannah expressed the 
belief that the greatest contribution the 
Commission could make during its 18- 
month existence would not be in making 
investigations and recommendations, 
but, rather, in helping to create a cli- 
mate in which local groups can discuss 
and try to solve their own problems. 
Chairman Hannah suggested another 
and fifth section be added to the pro- 
posed staff, to be called the Planning and 
Research Section. As he envisioned it, 


it would be composed of perhaps a dozen 


persons of recognized interest in civil- 
rights problems, who would study areas 
in which the Commission “could make a 
contribution and get people around the 
country interested in helping.” 
Certainly, the peace, good order, safety, 
security, and progress of the Nation will 
not be served by further disharmony and 
rd 


And it is assuredly true that if the 
destiny of this all-powerful Commission 
is turned over to a director who is con- 
troversy prone, the American people and 
Nation will suffer the disastrous con- 
sequences and divisive forces which are 
sure to result from such a combination. 

It is difficult to reconcile the Presi- 
dent’s choice of a staff director for the 
Commission with his recent utterances 
“that reason, education and tolerance 
of divergent viewpoints would do more 
to solve racial and civil-rights problems 
than any new laws.” 

Mr. Eisenhower, according to the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
March 27, at a press conference last 
month expressed great hope that the 
Civil Rights Commission will be influen- 
tial in promoting greater understanding 
of these domestic social problems as well 
as in coping with accompanying legal 
difficulties. 

Yet, almost simultaneously with these 
fine words, he appointed as Commission 
Staff Director a man who openly en- 
dorses force, rather than persuasion, as 
the means of accomplishing social re- 
form. 

That, Mr. President, is beyond my 
understanding. 
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In this instance, the harsh philosophy 
of the man named to direct the Commis- 
sion staff and the purely political nature 
of his appointment do not in any way 
match the temperate words of the Presi- 
dent. 

It would be most unfortunate for the 
extreme powers of this Commission if it 
were delivered into intemperate hands. 

I believe that reasonable men on both 
sides of the issue, both those who op- 
posed creation of the Commission and 
those who worked for its creation, can 
agree on that point. 

Just as a nuclear weapon explodes 
when a critical mass is reached, so will 
this Commission explode if its appointive 
staff personnel approach their task with 
the idea of running roughshod over the 
people of this country and dabbling in 
matters which are of purely local con- 
cern. 

It is here, Mr. President, that I should 
like to recall briefly the potentialities 
which the Civil Rights Commission holds 
for gross abuse of the American people 
of every race, color, and creed, in every 
section of the Nation, if the powers it 
possesses should fall into the wrong 
hands. 

Mind you, Mr. President, this Com- 
mission has been vested by Congress 
with almost limitless inquisitorial powers 
to inquire into the heart and detail of 
the social, economic, and political life of 
the whole United States of America. 

It does not bestow a single additional 
right on the people; but it is empowered 
to jeopardize and encroach upon—and 
actually take away—existing rights. 

From the organizational structure 
already revealed, we can expect roving 
task forces of Commission lawyers and 
investigators to inquire into whatever 
the Commission staff may deem evil, 
and to foist their ideas of right and 
wrong on the people, through threats of 
the application of Federal judicial or 
military force. 

From what we have seen thus far, if 
the staff personnel have their way, we 
can expect the Commission to sit as 
both judge and jury on American 
citizens. 

We can expect to see wrapped up in 
this body all the conniving tricks and 
arbitrary devices incident to operation 
of any governmental agency in an 
atmosphere of secrecy. 

We can expect to see all of the safe- 
guards of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence 
swept aside, with the person who is ac- 
cused of wrongdoing bearing the burden 
of proving his innocence, rather than 
enjoying the time-honored presumption 
of innocence until proved guilty. 

We can expect individuals, firms, or- 
ganizations, and entire towns, cities, and 
States to be slandered and libeled, with- 
out even so much as an opportunity to 
reply. 

We can expect to see decisions of our 
State supreme courts and our State judi- 
cial systems brought under the purview 
and criticism of this executive-appointed 
Federal study group. 

We can expect to see this Commission 
attempt to arrogate unto itself, under the 
guise of investigating “equal protection 
of the laws,” all of the dread powers 
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incident to the old and universally feared 
FEPC proposals. 

We can expect this Commission to go 
to many extremes, unless the Senate, 
which must share the responsibility 
for creating it, maintains a checkrein on 
the caliber of personnel named by the 
Chief Executive to its staff. 

It is obvious that such a Commission, 
through its investigative powers, could 
deprive a man of his fundamental con- 
stitutional rights of freedom of speech, 
security of papers and personal effects, 
freedom from unreasonable searches and 
seizures, protection from unfounded 
warrants, freedom from double jeopardy, 
freedom from self-incrimination, free- 
dom from deprivation of property with- 
out due process of law, the right to a 
speedy public trial by a fair and impartial 
jury, the right to be tried in the district 
of the alleged offense, the right to know 
the charges made against him, the right 
to seek damages in court, the right to 
confront his accusers, the full protection 
of the common law, and other unspeci- 
fied, but nevertheless inalienable, rights, 
such as respect for the dignity and 
integrity of a free man living in a free 
country. 

It is with complete candor, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I admit there are few men I 
would trust to preside over these rights. 

Gordon MacLean Tiffany, I regret to 
say, Mr. President, is not one of those; 
and I must, therefore, register as vig- 
orous a protest as I know how in opposi- 
tion to confirmation of this nomination. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
never had any faith that the operations 
of the so-called Civil Rights Commission 
could contribute much to the establish- 
ment of true civil rights or to the solu- 
tion of our racial problems. The REC- 
orp, of course, discloses that I vigorously 
opposed the enactment of the bill which 
created that Commission. 

In the course of that debate, I did 
state that if the Commission were cre- 
ated, the position of Staff Director of the 
Commission would be one of the most 
important positions in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. That statement grew out of 
the conviction that if any considerable 
number of people in the area at which 
the Commission was aimed—the South- 
ern States—were to conclude that the 
Commission was biased and was appear- 
ing as a prosecutor against the South, 
the creation of the Commission would 
do a great deal more harm than good. 

Because of the importance of the of- 
fice of Staff Director, I suggested that if 
the Commission were created, the man 
filling this post should receive compen- 
sation at the same rate as that paid 
Senators of the United States. The bill 
provides a salary of $22,500 a year for 
this position, the same salary as that 
paid Senators. 

I made this suggestion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the hope that the President 
would be able to secure the services of 
an outstanding man, known throughout 
the country, who would inspire confi- 
dence in his objectivity and ability. I 
stated that unless this were done, there 
was little hope that the Commission 
could accomplish any good whatever. 

Mr. President, I am not personally 
acquainted with the nominee, Mr. 
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Gordon Tiffany. The hearings before 
the committee on Mr. Tiffany were 
somewhat sketchy. I have been forced 
to form my views on information about 
Mr. Tiffany that has come to me from 
other sources. I cannot state with as- 
surance who is responsible for bringing 
him into the picture. With all defer- 
ence, I must say that in my opinion Mr. 
Tiffany in the first instance is not a 
man of sufficient stature to inspire the 
confidence of the people of the United 
States in the workings of the Commis- 
sion. The staff director is the leading 
figure in the work of commissions of 
this nature. His views and activities 
will have more effect upon the work of 
the Commission and its final recom- 
mendations than will any other indi- 
vidual, including the Chairman of the 
Commission. 

The Staff Director is responsible for 
the preliminary investigations and will 
select the matters on which the members 
of the Commission will hold hearings. 
The agenda that he will prepare will de- 
fine the work of the Commission and its 
members will hear those witnesses he 
has summoned or selected. In the very 
nature of things, he will select cases and 
witnesses as well as personnel that con- 
form to his views. 

From what I know about him, I can- 
not feel that either as to stature or as to 
objectivity does Mr. Tiffany measure up 
to the high standards I had hoped would 
be applied in selecting the man to fill 
this most important post. 

Few people would deny that this whole 
question or issue of civil rights is shot 
through and through with political im- 
plications. “Civil rights’ is a very 
catchy expression, All of the American 
people are in favor of better and bigger 
civil rights for all. But we must never 
lose sight of the fact that there must be 
a line of demarcation where the rights 
of one citizen or one class of citizens 
ends and where the rights of other citi- 
zens begin. I am frank to say that the 
line of demarcation varies somewhat in 
different sections of the country and as 
between different States. 

This is particularly true, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the touchy field of relations be- 
tween the races. 

I have particular reference to relations 
between the races which partake of a 
particular nature. It is my firm convic- 
tion that the social order of some of the 
Southern States cannot be changed by 
the operations of any commission. Some 
things are beyond solution by law, in 
cases where the people of one section 
undertake to make people of another 
section conform to their views as to a 
desirable social system. 

Where there is any element of the so- 
cial system involved, it is impossible for 
the Supreme Court to adjust social rela- 
tions. The Court cannot do it in the 
social fleld even if it issues ukase after 
ukase and piles edict upon edict. 

The social relations of the South can- 
not be solved to the satisfaction of all 
of the people of this country by all of 
the paratroopers in the United States 
Army. Even if you multiply the num- 
ber of paratroopers by 10 and have a 
trooper to place a bayonet at the back 
of every citizen, you cannot change 
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strictly. social relations of the people. 
Social systems and social orders are cre- 
ated only by mutual understanding, by 
good will, and by evolution. It may take 
a long time fer the truth of this state- 
ment to become apparent to all of our 
people, but it will become clear despite 
Court decrees and the use of the Armed 
Forces. People simply will not conform 
to a social order that is repugnant to 
them. 

No social order can exist that is not the 
product of mutual understanding, con- 
fidence, and good will. 

Mr. President, in the area from which 
I come the relations between the races 
have sadly deteriorated in recent years. 
This has grown out of the attempt to 
use force as a medium to mold the people 
of this country into a common pattern. 
The deterioration of these relations will 
increase if this Commission should have 
a Staff Director with preconceived opin- 
ions or who has prejudged the scope of 
his duties or the field of operations of the 
Civil Rights Commission. 

It will take a long time to restore race 
relations in the South to the state of 
understanding and good will which pre- 
vailed only 5 or 6 years ago. Relations 
between the races are already tense and 
a Staff Director of preconceived notions 
is certain to aggravate the situation and 
longer postpone the mutual understand- 
ing between the races which should exist 
in the South. 

Mr. President, the people of the South 
have lived with this question of race re- 
lations for a long, long time. Indeed, 
the people of the South have had thrust 
upon them a problem of race relations 
greater than any other people of which 
I have any knowledge. 

It was thrust upon us at a time when 
we were in the depths of despair and 
weakness. It came at the end of the 
most disastrous war ever fought on this 
continent. The economy of the South 
was destroyed and her finest young 
men—the seed corn of her people, if you 
please—were buried on a hundred bat- 
tlefields. 

After the surrender, the southern peo- 
ple in good faith undertook to rebuild 
their civilization and to establish a new 
social order in the face of overwhelming 
difficulties. Here were two races, almost 
equal in number. The white people had 
been crushed by the war and the Negro 
had just been freed from slavery. But 
we set about the establishment of a so- 
cial order or system adapted to condi- 
tions and which would serve the needs 
of both races and enable both to make 
the maximum amount of progress. 

During 12 years of this period, the 
South was occupied by Federal troops 
and for many years the white people 
of that area were disfranchised. The 
occupation of Little Rock by the para- 
troopers was not the first experience of 
the people of the South in this field. 
However, it was a great shock for the 
people of the South had thought that 
the tragic era of reconstruction had 
passed into the limbo of history. 

The first reconstruction legislatures 
assembled in the South after the war 
were largely composed of Negroes re- 
cently freed from slavery. It must be 
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said that they were directed by those 
that our people called carpetbaggers, 
those from other sections who moved in 
to feast like vultures on the poverty of 
the stricken and desolated South. They 
occupied the best offices and dominated 
the governments. It should be noted 
that though these people hated the 
South, it was the governments that they 
controlled that established the pattern of 
separation of the races in all relations 
of a social nature. They wrote into the 
constitutions of several States provisions 
for separate schools for the races and 
the pattern that they established was ap- 
proved, ratified, and confirmed again 
and again by the Supreme Court at a 
time when that body was composed of 
able lawyers and judges. 

As the South sought to pull itself up 
by its bootstraps, they built their social 
order on a Constitution which approved 
of separate schools for the races. As we 
moved forward against overwhelming 
odds, 40 million people residing in the 
Southern States built their very lives 
upon this concept. The most important 
activity of State and local government is 
the maintenance of a system of public 
education. For more than 80 years the 
people of the Southern States taxed 
themselves heavier in proportion to their 
wealth than did the people of any other 
section of the Nation to build an ade- 
quate system of education with separate 
schools for the two races under the pro- 
tection of the Constitution. 

Education absorbed more local fi- 
nances than all other activities combined. 
So these 40 million people built their 
fiscal system to finance their govern- 
ments upon this constitutionally ap- 
proved system of separation of the races. 

Mr. President, the Supreme Court has 
undertaken to change the Constitution 
in this field. They have said that the 
Constitution, which had been relied upon 
by 40 million people as the basis for their 
social order, their educational system, 
indeed, for the operations of their gov- 
ernments, was out of date. Without 
submitting it to the people and, indeed, 
without even the justification of an act 
of Congress, they undertook to upset 
overnight the way of life of 40 million 
people by saying that the Constitution, 
although it was unchanged, meant some- 
thing else. 

The white people of the South do not 
believe that the Supreme Court had any 
more right to change the Constitution 
in this respect than the Court has to 
hand down a decree abolishing the con- 
stitutional guaranties of religious liberty 
or freedom of speech and the press. 

If we project into this atmosphere a 
Staff Director of this Civil Rights Com- 
mission who has selected the personnel 
of the Commission but who has no famil- 
iarity with the state of mind, the atti- 
tude, the mores of the people of the 
South, both white and Negro, it will re- 
sult in even greater tragedy. 

Mr. President, without any personal 
feelings in the matter, I must say that I 
am disappointed that a stronger and 
abler man than Mr. Tiffany was not se- 
lected for this important post. This is 
a place for an outstanding national fig- 
ure of known objectivity. The only 
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protect that I can voice against this ac- 
tion is to vote against the confirmation 
of his nomination. i 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, my re- 
marks will be brief. I desire to express 
regret that the hearings on this nomi- 
nation were not more extended, so that 
there would be more facts in the reported 
hearings. To an extent, there was some 
disadvantage in trying to get into the 
merits of the matter. 

My position is based on the broad 
proposition which relates primarily to 
the purpose of the Commission. 

Mr. President, I remember quite well 
last year during the debate in the Senate 
on the so-called civil rights bill some 
highly esteemed Members of this body 
risked their political lives, literally, by 
voting for the elimination of title III of 
the bill. One of the most pleasant mem- 
ories I have, or I think shall ever have, 
of my tenure in the Senate is the recol- 
lection of a conversation with one of 
those Senators who talked to me with 
deep feeling and emotion in his heart 
with reference to title III as it related 
to education. He said he had devoted a 
great deal of his mature life to support- 
ing education in its various phases in 
every way he could, and that he knew 
to inelude education or public schools 
in title III of a bill of that kind was to 
do harm rather than good, so whatever 
the consequences were to him he was 
going to vote to strike title III from the 
bill. He did so vote. 

A great many other Senators saw that 

subject in the same light. They voted 
to delete title III from the bill partly 
because it related to education. 
Many other esteemed Members, even 
if they did not vote to strike out title 
III. were very unhappy about its impli- 
cations and the subject matter. 

Following up that same feeling, every 
Member, as I recall, voted to strike out 
the section which related to the use of 
military force to carry out provisions of 
the bill. In spite of t, within 30 days 
after we went home, or left Washington, 
troops were being dispatched to Little 
Rock, regardless of the deletion of that 
section and of title III from the bill, 
That was another step. 

This implementation is another step 
in the wrong direction. It will cause 
not only deterioration of the racial re- 
lations of a great area of the Nation as 
the Senator from Georgia has said, but 
it will gradually destroy the public school 
system of the same area. I hope Sena- 
tors will not forget that, Mr. President. 
I hope they will not be encouraged by 
reports to the contrary. 

These forces are gradually moving in 
to destroy the public school system of a 
great area of this country. As I say, the 
Commission is another step in that di- 
rection. 

I am opposed to the operation of the 
law. I am opposed to the confirmation 
of the pending nomination of staff di- 
zector for the Commission and shall so 
vote. 

I make my remarks with great defer- 
ence to Mr. Tiffany. I know nothing 
about Mr. Tiffany which reflects on his 
character, and I found nothing in the 
record of hearings to reflect on his char- 
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acter. But with all deference to him, 
there is need for someone with a broader 
understanding of the problems with 
which he is going to try tocope. Assum- 
ing his honesty and his integrity, some- 
one with a broader understanding of the 
problem is not only needed, but de- 
manded, assuming we are going to have 
such a program. We need someone who 
has served in Washington, for instance, 
who is familiar with the problems of the 
country as a whole, or someone who has 
traveled throughout the country and 
carried a responsibility to the Nation as 
a whole. We need someone with the 
broadest background. That is the only 
type of person, in my humble opinion, 
who could begin to understand, much 
less perfrom, the duties of such an im- 
portant office. 

With all deference to Mr. Tiffany, and 
with the hope that his motives are right 
and his purposes will be good, I would 
oppose him on that ground alone. 

Ordinarily Solomon is thought of as 
the man who prayed for wisdom, but at 
least in one instance where his main wish 
was recorded it was not wisdom he re- 
quested, but an understanding heart. 
The Commission and its director are go- 
ing to attempt to deal with a problem so 
great that I know of no place in Govern- 
ment where there is so much need for 
an understanding heart, assuming we 
are going to have such a program as this. 
So, Mr. President, however prepared the 
nominee may be otherwise, he does not 
approach the duties of such an office with 
an understanding heart. Therefore, he 
is not the man for the position. 

Mr. President, I shall oppose the con- 
firmation of the nomination. 

Mr. COTTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the confirmation 
of this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I have 
listened attentively to the remarks which 
have been made upon the floor of the 
Senate today with respect to the con- 
firmation of the nomination of Gordon 
Tiffany for the position to which he has 
been nominated. 

As a Senator from the State of New 
Hampshire, the home State of Mr. Tif- 
fany, and as one who has been very 
proud to approve of his nomination, 
I am deeply appreciative of the fair- 
ness, the restraint, the charity and the 
absence of bitterness on the part of those 
who have felt that they must oppose the 
confirmation of his nomination. 

I shall not detain the Senate more 
than a moment or two, but as a Senator 
from New Hampshire, and as one who 
probably knows Mr. Tiffany more ‘nti- 
mately than any other Member of this 
body, with the possible exception of my 
associate from New Hampshire, I feel it 
is incumbent upon me to say a word to 
the Senate about Gordon Tiffany. 

Mr. President, of course, Mr. Tiffany 
suffers somewhat in this matter because 
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of geography. I can understand com- 
pletely the apprehension of Members of 
the Senate from some of the States in 
the Deep South, States where there are 
very serious racial problems. I can un- 
derstand the apprehension some Sena- 
tors may feel because of the naming to 
this important and key position of a man 
from a New England State. That is per- 
fectly natural. 

However, I am bound to remind my 
friends from the South that although 
we in New England have had our share 
of fanatics and fire-eaters, just as the 
South has had, and just as every other 
section of the country has had, no one 
section has a monopoly on enthusiastic 
supporters of causes or a monopoly on 
crusaders. Simply because a man comes 
from my section and has been reared in 
the northeastern part of the United 
States does not necessarily mean that 
Senators from the South need have ap- 
prehension about his fairness or about 
his ability to approach objectively ques- 
tions which come before him. 

Had it not been for the votes of cer- 
tain Senators from the northern part 
of the country—of which I was one— 
my friends would never have been able 
to remove title III from the so-called 
civil rights bill. While I believe in en- 
forcing the full political rights of every 
citizen, I voted to remove that title be- 
cause I do not intend, so long as I remain 
a Member of this body, ever to cast a 
vote which in my opinion may tend to 
inflame passions or make more difficult 
the problems of any other section of the 
country. So when I speak a word at this 
time I think I need not assure my friends 
from the South that I am speaking as 
a friend of theirs, and as one who is 
aware of their problems and understands 
why they feel they must scrutinize with 
extreme care any person named to this 
position. 

With those few brief words of intro- 
duction, let me say a few words about 
Mr. Tiffany. In the first place, while 
I do not wish to engage to any degree in 
controversy, in justice to Mr. Tiffany, I 
must refer to some of the suggestions 
which have been made in the debate 
so far today. 

I can assure Senators that it is abso- 
lutely preposterous to suppose that Mr. 
Tiffany is or ever has been soft on Com- 
munists, or in any way predisposed to 
be favorable to any organization which 
in any way, shape, or manner tainted by 
communism. I can assure Senators 
that any such suggestion is completely 
without foundation of fact. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. TI am very happy to 
yield to my friend from Maine. 

Mr. PAYNE. The statements which 
are being made by my good friend, the 
junior Senator from New Hampshire, in 
my opinion are very true, indeed. 

It was my good fortune, during the 4 
years I served as Governor of my State, 
to enjoy the privilege of listening to the 
legal counseling of Gordon Tiffany, at a 
time when he served the 6 New England 
governors in the New England Governors’ 
Conference meetings. I believe that 
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political makeup of that group, his de- 
cisions and advice were always based 
upon what he believed to be absolutely 
fair, in accordance with the law, and in 
accordance with good American customs. 
He is a very fine individual, and one 
whom I am very proud to be able to call 
my friend. He has been a dedicated per- 
son in every field of activity he has ever 
entered. 

Mr. COTTON. TI thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine for his testi- 
mony. He is a former governor of that 
great State, who has known Gordon Tif- 
fany in his official capacity. 

Let me refer to the doubts expressed by 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EastLanp] in connection with 
certain matters—doubts which I can 
clearly understand. In the first place, 
Gordon Tiffany served as attorney gen- 
eral of my State of New Hampshire. 
While he was attorney general of the 
State of New Hampshire, in his office 
and under his direction, on his initiative 
and that of the governor who appointed 
him, he drafted the Antisubversive Act 
of the State of New Hampshire, which 
act was later in question before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, when 
another attorney general was serving the 
State of New Hampshire. He drafted the 
terms of that act and had it presented to 
the legislature for passage. That, in it- 
self, should reassure my good friend from 
Mississippi, and in my opinion should do 
much to resolve any doubts he may pos- 
sibly have on this subject. 

The Senator from Mississippi re- 
ferred—and I must confess that I can- 
not see the relevancy of the reference at 
this time, but it was perfectly proper 
for him to make it—to the fact that Mr. 
Tiffany, as an attorney, defended some- 
one named Kahn, who was charged with 
violating the security laws of the State 
of New Hampshire. I am able to inform 
the Senate that Mr. Tiffany, as an at- 
torney, defended this man at the written 
request of the president of the New 
Hampshire Bar Association. 

It is our belief in New Hampshire— 
and I believe the same principle prevails 
in most other States—that every person 
accused of crime is entitled not only to 
legal defense, but to competent legal de- 
fense. In such cases, the Bar Association 
acts. It was not until Mr. Tiffany was 
not only designated by the president of 
the Bar Association, but requested in 
writing to do so, that he undertook the 
defense of the person charged, which I 
am sure was entirely proper. 

There is hardly a Member of this body 
who cannot look back through the years 
and remember some great figure in his 
own State who, at some time in his legal 
career, defended someone for whom he 
could not possibly have had any feelings 
of sympathy or affiliation. Such defense 
is in the interest of the great tradition 
which is so deeply interwoven in the 
fabric of the traditions of America, 
namely, the tradition that every person 
shall have a fair trial. 

I hasten on, because I do not wish to 
consume the time of the Senate unnec- 
essarily. Not only is Mr. Tiffany en- 
tirely free from any possible suggestion 
of being sympathetic with Communists 
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or those whose loyalty to the traditions 
and institutions of this country is ques- 
tionable, but it is my belief, based upon 
my knowledge of Mr. Tiffany, that he is 
@ person who will undertake any task 
which is entrusted to him objectively, 
and that he is the kind of man who will 
lean backward to be fair and to seek to 
carry out his oath of office and the obli- 
gations of his position with the utmost 
fidelity. 

Mr. Tiffany first served my State of 
New Hampshire as assistant attorney 
general. Later he became attorney gen- 
eral of the State, and served in that ca- 
pacity for several years. He has served 
in the State legislature. He has been a 
practicing member of the New Hamp- 
shire bar. As a member of the New 
Hampshire bar I have had occasion to 
know him not only personally, but pro- 
fessionally. 

I am not speaking here as an intimate 
friend, although our friendship has been 
uninterrupted over the years. The only 
possible objection I could make to the 
confirmation of Mr. Tiffany’s nomination 
is the fact that he was so misguided as 
to be a supporter of the Republican who 
was a candidate against me for the nomi- 
nation as United States Senator. So it 
cannot be said that I am paying off any 
political debt. 

I can assure Senators, however, that 
our personal friendship and mutual re- 
spect have always been uninterrupted. 
I mention this fact because I am trying 
to give the Senate an unbiased, honest 
picture of the man who has been nomi- 
nated for this responsible position. 

His integrity is absolutely unques- 
tioned. I know him to be honorable, fair, 
and faithful. What his personal convic- 
tions may be in regard to some of the 
questions which convulse the country, 
and which are the subject of concern 
of Senators of all fields of thought, I will 
not attempt to say. I will say, however, 
with the utmost confidence, that every 
Member of the Senate may rest assured 
that if Gordon Tiffany’s nomination is 
confirmed, as I believe it will be, and he 
serves in this very delicate capacity, he 
will assume his duties and perform them 
without any prejudice against any sec- 
tion of the country. 

It is my understanding that his name 
was first suggested for the position by 
the Council of State Governments, be- 
cause for several years he served as a 
member of the Board of Governors of 
the Council of State Governments. Cer- 
tainly no other position would impress 
a man more completely with the rights 
of States and the sovereignty of States, 
and the need for respecting the States 
of the Union, than that position. I am 
sure he has that faith ingrained in him. 

Therefore, I can assure my friends, 
first, that I can vouch for the fact that 
Mr. Tiffany will not enter upon his duties 
with prejudice against any State in the 
Union or against the people of any sec- 
tion. 

I can assure them, secondly, that he 
will be motivated by the highest and 
most honorable purposes. 

While I cannot vouch for his success, 
or the skill of any man in so delicate a 
position, I doubt that any man could be 
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named—and I care not who he might be 
or what experience he has had or from 
whence he comes—whose fitness could 
not be questioned, because the task which 
Mr. Tiffany has been chosen to assume, 
as has been so well said by the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia, is one 
which requires the very best care, the 
very best judgment, and the very deepest 
dedication that can be had. 

As a Senator from the State of New 
Hampshire, and as one who knows Mr. 
Tiffany, I can testify to his personal 
character, to his sincerity, to his fair- 
mindedness. No Senator need fear, in 
voting to confirm Mr. Tiffany’s nomina- 
tion that he will not do his level best to 
perform the duties of his office with fair- 
ness to all and for the benefit of all the 
people of every race and every section of 
the country. No Senator need have any 
such fear, because I am sure Mr. Tiffany 
will perform his task with that kind of 
devotion, 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the most damaging blows to constitu- 
tional government in the United States 
was struck last September at Little Rock, 
Ark., when the President of the United 
States, overriding the Constitution and 
the police power of local government, 
sent Federal troops into that city to 
bring about, by force, racial integration 
in Central High School. 

It was a tragic incident. In the 
months that have passed since, I hope 
that the administration has seen the 
error of its ways, so that it will not com- 
pound its blunder by repeating it. 

Last year, the Congress passed an un- 
wise, unnecessary, and unconstitutional 
bill referred to as the Civil Rights Act, 
establishing a Commission to study and 
make recommendations in this field. It 
may be that this Commission will prove 
to be a potent force in establishing Fed- 
eral policy. Quite frankly, I hope not, 
because I believe that the Commission 
can do no good and may do much harm, 
However, I am facing facts, This is a 
powerful Commission, and it may become 
an influential force in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

When Mr. Gordon Tiffany appeared 
before the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. ERVIN], 
recognizing the severe damage to the 
Constitution done by the reckless use of 
Federal troops, posed this question to 
Mr. Tiffany: 

Mr. Tiffany, do you favor the use of the 
Armed Forces to enforce so-called desegrega- 
tion decrees of the Federal district courts? 


The record of the hearing shows that 
Mr. Tiffany was reluctant to give a di- 
rect answer to this question. He stated, 
first of all, that he believed the question 
to be irrelevant to the subject at hand. 
He qualified his answer most carefully. 
The Senator from North Carolina was 
persistent. After a time, Mr. Tiffany 
made this reply: 

Senator, I think the use of force is some- 
thing that should be invoked only in ex- 
treme situations, as a very last resort. Be- 
cause, in a fleld of this kind, where ten- 
sions may be high, the use of force can have 
far-reaching effects far beyond those in con- 
templation of any man. The circumstance 
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may arise where such use might be un- 
avoidable. All we can do is just pray that 
doesn't happen. 


This may seem, at first glance, to be 
a moderate, restrained statement. It is 
almost as restrained as the remark made 
by the President about 2 months before 
he signed his infamous Executive order 
sending the troops to Little Rock. At 
his news conference, the President said: 

I can’t imagine any set of circumstances 
that would ever induce me to send Federal 
troops into a Federal court and into any 
area to enforce the orders of a Federal court, 
because I believe that the commonsense of 
America will never require it. 


The President could not imagine any 
set of circumstances where the armed 
invasion of a sovereign state would be 
necessary. Mr. Tiffany would invoke the 
use of force as a very last resort. 

And what is the last resort? 

This question, too, came up at the sub- 
committee’s hearing. Mr. Tiffany 
replied: 

I would say that any determination of the 
use of force and what is the last resort 
which might justify such determination is to 
be made by the person that has the author- 
ity to use that power. 


In short, Mr. Tiffany holds that if the 
President believes the use of force is jus- 
tified, if the President thinks that he 
has come to the last resort, then the 
President should use force. 

I believe I have fairly stated Mr. Tif- 
fany’s views, and that they are similar 
to the views held by the administration 
last September before the invasion of 
Little Rock. 

When this body confirmed the Presi- 
dent’s nominations to the Commission 
on Civil Rights, on March 4, I placed 
myself on record as opposing the nomi- 
nations. As I explained at the time, I 
did not do this because of any objection 
I might have had to any of the indi- 
viduals nominated. 

In my opinion, as I expressed it then 
and as I have expressed it on numerous 
occasions, the so-called civil-rights bill 
which was passed in 1957 was unneces- 
sary, unwise, and unconstitutional. I 
believe that the Commission, set up un- 
der the provisions of this iniquitous bill, 
cannot accomplish any good and that it 
may result in great harm, create dissen- 
sion, and divide our people in this pe- 
riod when unity is urgently required. 

For these reasons, I shall record my 
vote in opposition to the confirmation of 
the nomination of Gordon MacLean Tif- 
fany to be Staff Director of the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in re- 
spect to the nomination of Mr. Tiffany 
to be Staff Director of the Commission 
on Civil Rights, if our friends who op- 
posed the civil-rights bill last year are 
rearguing that case today, we can un- 
derstand it; and they are exercising 
their constitutional privilege to debate 
a matter of importance at any time they 
choose. But I do not see that that is 
necessarily germane to the issue of Mr. 
Tiffany’s eligibility for this office. If 
the debate is to be based on Mr. Tiffany’s 
qualifications, it is on that particular 
subject that I think those of us who feel 
that he has the qualifications and that 
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his nomination should be confirmed— 
and I have little doubt that it will be 
today—should say a word in deference to 
a man who is about to undertake a big 
job, so that he may feel, when he is 
undertaking it, that the record not only 
contains objections, but also has some- 
thing favorable about him. 

I heard with great interest the views 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUssELL] on the question 
of the stature of Mr. Tiffany. I point 
out, in respect of stature, that I think 
Mr. Tiffany qualifies in what is the es- 
sential meaning, in our lexicon, of that 
word. He may not have held high Gov- 
ernment offices heretofore, but certainly 
he is a man of great experience, with 
every capacity for serving his country 
in a major way with great credit and 
honor, and with the kind of approach 
to his job which gives him stature in 
the job, without -necessarily having 
stature because of some high office he 
previously held. 

I think the Record. should show how 
simply and directly Mr. Tiffany stated 
his qualifications. I quote from page 2 
of the hearings. He said: 

Gentlemen, my name is Gordon Tiffany. 
I live in Concord, N. H., with my family. 


He then deseribed his home life, his 
schooling, his religious, political, and 
civil affiliations, and his experience in 
public office. He described his service 
as attorney general of New Hampshire; 
his service under one governor, and then 
under the governor who is now the As- 
sistant to the President of the United 
States, Governor Adams; his service as 
city solicitor for the city of Concord; 
and his then current service as a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of 
New Hampshire, from which he has re- 
signed to take this appointment. 

Mr. Tiffany stated his experience in 
drafting the reorganization act for the 
State of New Hampshire; his work as 
counsel for the commission on the re- 
vision of statutes; and his work in edit- 
ing and preparing the revised statutes, 
annotated, of New Hampshire. He also 
stated that he served in the capacity 
described by the Senator from Maine 
in assisting the governors of the New 
England States. 

Then he said, with respect to his rea- 
sons for accepting this appointment: 

It is a unique opportunity for an ordinary 
person, like myself, to be of service to the 
country. I like public service, but I have 
not found such an opportunity as this at 
the Federal level until now. It is one of the 
most important jobs in the United States 
of America—1958. Evidently, the Congress 
agrees, because I am told this may be the 
first time in the history of our country when 
a beg director must be approved by the 


A man who speaks that simply and 
that directly, and who accounts for him- 
self that thoroughly, is a man of stature. 

At page 15 of the hearings, again, we 
find evidence of that kind of stature 
which we Americans respect the most. 
Mr. Tiffany, answering a question asked 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrvusxal, said: 

My position would be to gather together 
and present objectively facts and questions 
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of policy for the determination of the Com- 
mission, and their determination would be 
binding on me, 


That is what we expect of staff direc- 
<< who really have stature in their 
jobs. 

When the civil-rights bill was under 
consideration and was passed, some very 
great precautions were taken concerning 
what a staff director could and could not 
do, It will be remembered that the Com- 
mission is equally divided between the 
two major parties. Section 105 (f) of 
the so-called Civil Rights Act of 1957 
reads: 

The Commission, or on the authorization 
of the Commission, any subcommittee of 2 
or more members, at least 1 of whom shall 
be of each major political party, may, for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this act, hold such hearings and act at 
such times and places as the Commission or 
such authorized subcommittee may deem 
advisable. 


In short, there will be bipartisanship 
in the issuance of any subpena, the hold- 
ing of any hearing, or the taking of any 
action, which really has any substance, 
by the Commission. This is not a situa- 
tion in which the staff director will alone 
run the show. I do not say whether that 
is good or bad; but it certainly indicates 
that precautions were written into the 
law with respect to the action of the staff 
director. 

I point out, from page 17 of the record 
of the hearings on Mr. Tiffany’s nomina- 
tion, the letter of Robert Storey, Vice 
Chairman of the Commission, the fol- 
lowing: 

Accordingly, I recommended him— 


Meaning Mr. Tiffany— 
to the other members of the Commission 
and this choice resulted in unanimous rec- 
ommendation to the President that he be 
appointed. 


Mr. President, this Commission, in- 
cluding those of its members who are 
from the South, have unanimously rec- 
ommended Mr. Tiffany. I deeply believe 
that Mr. Tiffany is a man of probity and 
honor, a lawyer of experience, a man 
having stature, where, in American 
terms, stature counts for the most in the 
job. 

I make bold to predict, Mr. President, 
that the next time Mr. Tiffany is nom- 
inated for any position, he will have es- 
tablished in this position the kind of 
reputation which will enable the Senate 
to say of him that not only has he stat- 
ure as a man and a lawyer, but that he 
is further qualified by having held one 
of the highest and most responsible po- 
sitions in the country. 

This is a very serious matter. It in- 
volves the lives, the fortunes, and the 
sacred honor of our country and its 
promises under the Constitution. We 
want the best kind of man in mind and 
heart, having the best possible equip- 
ment and judiciousness, to occupy this 
particular post. I think it is a happy 


augury that Mr. Tiffany was picked 
unanimously by the Commission, diversi- 
fied as it is in its own point of view. 

I want very much to have Mr. Tiffany 
feel, when he enters upon his position, 
that he has an expression of friendship 
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and confidence emanating from this 
Chamber, and not only an expression of 
concern. 

I hope very much that the day will 
come when our colleagues, who are just 
as sincere as I am in their views upon 
this subject, and who have said today 
that they cannot vote to support Mr. 
Tiffany, will be the first to say that he 
really measured up to the job and did 
Ms Stas which could be expected of 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to address myself briefly to the pending 
question, namely, whether the Senate 
will give its advice and consent to the 
President’s nomination of Mr. Gordon 
Tiffany to be staff director of the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. At this time I 
speak, not only for myself, but also for 
my distinguished colleague [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS]. 

Mr. President, we voted against the 
establishment of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission in the form in which it was es- 
tablished by means of the bill which 
finally was passed by the Congress. 
However, we do not wish to be parties to 
obstructing or encumbering the Commis- 
sion in the performance of its duty and 
in its functioning within the sphere es- 
tablished by that legislation. 

We were greatly impressed by the let- 
ter from Dean Robert Storey, which ap- 
pears on page 17 of the printed hearings, 
in which Dean Storey states his recom- 
mendation that the nomination of Mr. 
Tiffany be confirmed, and also states 
that the Commission—including the 
three Southern members—was unani- 
mous in its recommendation of Mr. Tif- 
fany to the President. That representa- 
tion was to us of very great importance, 
because we believe that in the naming of 
former Governor Carlton, of our State, 
former Governor Battle, of Virginia, and 
Dean Storey, of the Southern Methodist 
University, as 3 of the 6 members of the 
Commission, the President has acted, 
and the Senate in confirming those 
nominations has acted, to establish a 
commission which, as fully as may be 
guaranteed by the making of appoint- 
ments, should go into its tremendously 
important field of activity with fairness, 
with impartiality, and with a desire to 
recommend a program which will be 
helpful to the entire Nation. 

Mr. President, in following up that 
matter, my distinguished colleague [Mr. 
SMATHERS] and I felt that we were justi- 
fied in personally contacting the distin- 
guished Floridian, former Governor Carl- 
ton, who is 1 of the 6 members of the 
Commission. Upon contacting him, we 
found that the statement attributed to 
Dean Storey is correct as to Governor 
Carlton, and that he, too, feels that Mr. 
Tiffany, although not the first choice of 
the Commission—and I believe that is 
known to the general public—is qualified 
to do a good job, and is vastly better 
qualified to do a good job than are some 
of the other persons who were consid- 
ered and some of the persons who po- 
tentially might receive the nomination. 
He has strongly suggested to us, there- 
fore—without, of course, seeking to be 
other than responsive and helpful to 
us—that we should act affirmatively on 
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the question of giving our advice and 
consent on confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Tiffany. 

For the reasons I have stated, Mr. 
President, my colleague and I shall join 
in casting our votes in favor of confirma- 
tion of the nomination of Mr. Gordon 
Tiffany. We shall do so in the hope that 
during his service in this position, the 
functioning of the Commission will re- 
flect credit not only upon him, but also 
upon all six of the members of the Com- 
mission and upon all sections of the 
United States represented in its member- 
ship, and will bring forth recommenda- 
tions which will be helpful to the entire 
Nation, in seeking to compose the dif- 
ferences which have troubled the Nation 
so deeply in connection with this vital 
matter. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks 
which were just made here in the Cham- 
ber by my distinguished colleague from 
New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON]. 

Supporting Mr. Gordon Tiffany both 
my colleague and I have had associa- 
tions with Mr. Tiffany over a period of 
years. We have seen him perform in 
various capacities in the State of New 
Hampshire. There he has held positions 
of a type which particularly qualify him 
for service in the position for which he 
has been chosen. 

I do not believe anyone questions Mr. 
Tiffany’s sincerity or ability or his de- 
sire to do an effective, impartial, and 
a fair job in this position. 

He has, as a result of his service as 
legislative counsel to our Governor, and 
as Attorney General of our State, dem- 
onstrated fairness in approach; and in 
the matters of importance which he has 
handled, his approach has been un- 
biased. 

If the nomination of Mr. Tiffany is 
confirmed, I believe he will do the job 
to the best of his ability, and will try 
to do it in an unprejudiced and fair man- 
ner. 

I shall vote in favor of confirmation 
of his nomination, not only because Mr. 
Tiffany comes from New Hampshire— 
and of course, we are always proud to 
have a son of New Hampshire attain a 
high position in our Government—but 
also because I believe that in the dif- 
ficult task he will have, the position of 
Staff Director of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, he will do a job that will be a 
credit to himself and to our country. 

So, Mr. President, I urge that his 
nomination be confirmed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
only issue before the Senate is whether 
it will give its advice and consent to the 
nomination of Gordon MacLean Tiffany 
to be Staff Director of the Commission 
on Civil Rights. No other issue is be- 
fore the Senate. 

In this instance, we are not struggling 
again over the merits of the Civil Rights 
Act, and it seems to me that for the 
moment we are not concerned with any- 
thing which may have grown out of 
that act. 

At present, we are considering the 
question of confirmation of the nomi- 
nation of a person toa position for which 
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provision is made in that act, namely, 
that of Staff Director of the Commission, 
at a salary of $22,500 a year. 

Mr. President, as I consider this nom- 
ination and other nominations on which 
the Senate votes from time to time, I 
think of a conversation I had with the 
late, distinguished Senator Taft of Ohio. 
On that occasion we were discussing the 
capacity, the viewpoint, and the general 
attitude of a man who had been nomi- 
nated to high office, and whose nomina- 
tion had been confirmed by the Senate. 
At that time Senator Taft indicated that 
unless character was in issue, he did not 
believe the Senate would ever be war- 
ranted—except in extreme cases—in op- 
posing a nomination which had been 
made by the President of the United 
States. Today, as we consider the nomi- 
nation of Gordon MacLean Tiffany, I 
believe the emphasis must necessarily 
be placed upon character. 

Mr. President, the process of civiliza- 
tion has been rather slow in its chasten- 
ing effect and in vitiating the vestigial 
animal that has been in mankind all 
these thousands and thousands of years. 
The progress has been all too slow. But 
only in proportion as character works 
its will upon the animal nature, do men 
make greater progress. 

Today, as we consider the nomination 
of Gordon MacLean Tiffany, I think of 
the impression I received of him when, 
on rather short notice, he came before 
the subcommittee which had his nomi- 
nation under consideration. 

First of all, Mr. Tiffany is a New 
Englander. That counts for a great 
deal in my book. I think of New Eng- 
landers sometimes as really a little 
austere, and their austerity may be in 
part the result of the forces which have 
molded character that is just as dur- 
able as the granite for which a New Eng- 
land State is so well known. 

Mr. Tiffany is a father; and I think 
that makes a great deal of difference. 
Mr. Tiffany has two children, I think 
of a father, always, as one who has a 
little more human sympathy. Children 
will coax it out of him, if it cannot be 
coaxed. in any other way. 

So to his credit we register the fact 
that he is a New Englander; he is an 
Episcopalian; and he is a father. 

Mr. Tiffany is a professional man; and 
the job he is expected to perform is 
actually professional in nature. Mr. 
Tiffany has not been nominated to be 
a member of the Commission. As Staff 
Director of the Commission, he will not 
sit in judgment on the matters to be 
considered by it. Instead, his business 
will be to investigate and to make in- 
quiry. So he should have some com- 
petence and some skill in that field. In 
fact, he does have competence in that 
field; that has already been demon- 
strated. His training has led to it. He 
graduated from Yale Law School, and 
practiced law. He has been attorney 
general of his State. He has been ad- 
viser to a good many groups. He was 
the city solicitor of Concord, N. H. He 
obtained a rounded experience by be- 
coming a member of the State legisla- 
ture. He was a member of the New 
Hampshire Social Welfare Council, and 
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he served on the Council of State Gov- 
ernments. 

So we see that, in addition to his pro- 
fessional attributes, he has had legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial experience, 
coupled with character that is un- 
assailed and undemeaned. In that re- 
spect, I think he is ideally suited for 
the position to which he has been 
nominated. 

It is true that the position of Staff 
Director of the Commission might very 
well be held by one of greater national 
stature. But I wonder whether that 
would serve the purpose. There might 
be placed in that position one of such 
stature and such confirmed views and 
preconceptions that he would be exactly 
the wrong man to hold that delicate 
position. 

The position in question is one of in- 
auiry and of investigation. The Staff 
Director will have to bring together, and 
to collate, data. He will not pass judg- 
ment on the data he collects and col- 
lates; he will not work his will on the 
data. On the contrary, he will present 
the data objectively, in raw form, to the 
Commission, for its adjudication. 

Mr. Tiffany has done some very spe- 
cial work which, in my judgment, indi- 
cates that he has a talent, not only for 
highly important work, but also for 
smaller tasks. 

Mr. President, I always think of re- 
organization as one of the dull, dry jobs 
for which one has to have a very spe- 
cial talent, indeed, in order to do it 
properly. In that category I would 
probably place the job of preparing the 
Reorganization Act for the State of New 
Hampshire. I served on the reorganiza- 
tion committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives more than 20 years ago. I 
know what a dull and tedious procedure 
‘itis. Iam not at all sure I have a talent 
for it. But the competence shown by 
the nominee in this field indicates he 
has breadth and ability, and, above all, 
he has capacity not only for big things, 
but for little things as well. 

Then, he was counsel in his State to 
the commission on revision of the laws. 
That work involved at least six large 
volumes. Let me say to my colleagues 
that I was here when we revised all the 
statutes for the District of Columbia. I 
know at least a little something about 
it, and what an aggravating task it can 
be. So the nominee addressed himself 
to that task, and he did a very creditable 
job. If that were not so, his colleagues 
in the State of New Hampshire would 
not have sent a testimonial in his behalf 
to the committee. Others would not 
have risen to his defense. Those who 
have endorsed him are men who know 
him. If one wants to find out about 
anyone, he should go to the home town 
of the person he is inquiring about. Ask 
those who have lived with him in the 
community what kind of character he is, 
what is his capacity. The person in- 
quiring will not be in that community 
very long before he finds out. 

I remember when an FBI man came 
to my home town and inquired about a 
certain individual. I had known the 
individual a long time, but when the FBI 
man got through I thought I had never 
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before seen the man he was inquiring 
about. The FBI man had a file on him 
that was absolutely astonishing. Go to 
a town and make inquiry about a per- 
son; then, Mr. President, you will find 
out what that person really is. 

Finally, I think I should make one 
comment on what I believe to be the 
temper and insight of Mr. Tiffany. It 
is very modest, but positive. I was deep- 
ly impressed by the modesty of the man. 
I submit he is an individual of char- 
acter, of unassailable character. I think 
he is entirely objective in his viewpoint. 
In my judgment, the President has acted 
wisely and well in picking Mr. Tiffany 
for this important position. 

Now that the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, I hope this afternoon, by an 
overwhelming vote, the Senate will mani- 
fest its confidence in Mr. Tiffany, because 
it will be a splendid way to send him 
forth on his responsibilities, which are 
delicate in character, and for a limited 
period of time, but which could make a 
deep and abiding impress on many social 
aspects in our country. 

So we rest the case there, and trust 
the nominee will earn from the Senate 
an overwhelming vote of approval. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I rise to oppose the confirmation of Mr. 
Gordon Tiffany’s nomination. 

In the practice of the law, well do I 
recall, on many occasions while draw- 
ing a jury, I would object to a person 
who might serve on a jury when I knew 
his position in regard to my client’s case. 
When I already had information to form 
a belief that, in my opinion, that person 
had made up his mind and would decide 
against my client, I then opposed his 
acting as a juror. 

I object to the confirmation of this 
nomination on two counts: First, after a 
study of his record, I am convinced his 
biased views disqualify him for the post; 
second, I strongly feel the whole idea 
of the so-called Civil Rights Commis- 
sion is unjustified, unnecessary, and con- 
stitutes an unwarranted affront to a 
whole section of the United States and 
millions of fair, decent, loyal Americans. 

As I sat through the hearings of the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
United States Senate, which committee 
inquired into Mr. Tiffany's fitness for 
the post, I was struck by his lack of 
frankness in answering certain questions. 

Mr. Tiffany ducked, dodged, and in- 
dulged in evasive and unresponsive an- 
swers when he was asked to state his 
views on whether he endorsed the use of 
force and Government troops to enforce 
civil rights and the orders of a court. 

After traveling a circuitous route, after 
& protracted “rear guard” verbal action, 
Mr. Tiffany finally yielded that as a last 
resort such action would be warranted, 
although he persisted in trying to wriggle 
off the hook by saying he would not have 
the authority to make such a decision. 
He certainly would be, in the post of staff 
director to the Commission, in charge of 
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operations and the development of oper- 
ations, so that in the regular order of 
events his recommendations would be 
asked for in a deadlocked situation. 

Mr. President, it is a sad state of af- 
fairs in American history when civil 
authorities, the President of the United 
States and others, in their mistaken view 
of civil rights, abuse their powers by 
calling out troops and set them upon 
innocent children, at bayonet point, all 
in the name of civil rights. 

Obviously a Civil Rights Commission 
can only be the instrument of civil 
Strife, set group against group, and 
create divisive feelings under the pre- 
tense of promoting equality and even- 
tually become in an election year a 
political device for the vote baiting of 
so-called minority groups. 

Mr. President, race relations cannot 
be improved by force, coercion, or intim- 
idation. The arbitrary use of force for 
such purpose can only set back race 
relationships, build barriers against 
understanding, incite ill feelings, pro- 
mote civil unrest, and generally provoke 
interracial discord. 

The President’s remarks at his press 
conference this morning to the effect 
that he hoped he would not have to send 
troops into Virginia to enforce the inte- 
gration of Virginia’s schools, indicates to 
me that he is contemplating such a 
move. These remarks, therefore, were 
very disheartening to me. 

This convinces me all the more why I, 
and other Senators in this Chamber, 
must oppose the confirmation of the 
nomination of Mr. Tiffany, who is, after 
all, the President’s hand-chosen Direc- 
tor. I will not give my advice and con- 
sent to the President’s unwarranted 
action. 

I could not in good conscience vote for 
the confirmation of the nomination of a 
Director of a Civil Rights Commission 
who would assent, even on what he con- 
veniently describes as a “last resort” 
basis to the use of force for such a pro- 
gram. 

I plead with other Senators in this 
Chamber to join me in opposing the 
confirmation of Mr. Tiffany’s nomina- 
tion. Nothing will come from the con- 
firmation of this nomination except woes 
in the field of race relations, I feel that 
a man has been nominated who will 
work to force, eventually, integration 
throughout the entire United States. 
That being so, and feeling as deeply 
within myself as I do, I should be dere- 
lict in my duty if I did not vote against 
the confirmation of Mr. Tiffany’s nomi- 
nation. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair), The clerk will call 
the roll. 

ae Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is, Will the Senate advise 
and consent to the nomination of Gor- 
don MacLean Tiffany of New Hampshire 
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to be Staff Director for the Commission 
on Civil Rights? On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Jorpan], and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] 
has a pair with the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. If present and 
voting the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLEI would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] would 
vote “nay”. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHavxz] has a pair with the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Jorpan]. If 
present and voting the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jorpan] would vote “nay”. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] has a pair with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PasTorRE] would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] would vote “nay”. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHEL] and the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LancER] is detained on official committee 
business. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Youne] are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. Case], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. HOBLIT- 
ZELL], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PurTELL], the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Lancer], and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE] would each vote 
“yea”. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis], and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. PURTELL] are necessarily 
absent, 

The result was announced—yeas 67, 
nays 13, as follows: 


YEAS—67 
Aiken Dirksen Johnson, Tex. 
Allott Douglas Kefauver 
Anderson Dworshak Kennedy 
Barrett Flanders Kerr 
Beall Frear Knowland 
Bennett Goldwater Lausche 
Bricker Gore Magnuson 
Bridges Green Malone 
Bush Hayden Mansfield 
Capehart Hennings Martin, Iowa 
Carlson Hickenlooper Martin, Pa. 
Carroll Holland McNamara 
Case, N. J. Hruska Monroney 
Church Humphrey Morse 
Clark Jackson Morton 
Cooper Javits Mundt 
Cotton Jenner Murray 
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Neuberger Saltonstall Watkins 
O'Mahoney Schoeppel Wiley 
Payne Smathers Williams 
Potter Smith,Maine Yarborough 
Proxmire Smith, N. J. 
Revercomb Symington 
NAYS—13 

Byrd Johnston, S. C. Stennis 
Eastland McClellan Talmadge 
Ellender Robertson Thurmond 
Fulbright Russell 
Hill Sparkman 

NOT VOTING—16 
Bible Hoblitzell Pastore 
Butler Ives Purtell 
Case, 5. Dak. Jordan Thye 
Chavez Kuchel Young 
Curtis Langer 
Ervin Long 


So the nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask that 
the President be immediately notified of 
the confirmation of the nomination of 
Mr, Tiffany. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
President will be notified forthwith of 
the confirmation of the nomination. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business, 


AUTOMOBILE LABELING 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar 1580, S. 3500. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3500) to 
require the full and fair disclosure of 
certain information in connection with 
the distribution of new automobiles in 
commerce, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider the bill which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
with amendments, on page 1, line 7, 
after the word “manufacturer,” to strike 
out “means” and insert “shall mean”; 
in line 8, after the word “the”, to strike 
out “manufacture of new automobiles 
for distribution in commerce” and in- 
sert “manufacturing or assembling of 
new automobiles, including any person 
importing new automobiles for resale 
and any person who acts for and is un- 
der the control of such manufacturer, 
assembler, or importer in connection 
with the distribution of new automo- 
biles”; on page 2, line 7, after the word 
“passenger”, to strike out “car”, and 
insert “car or”; in line 8, after the word 
“wagon”, to strike out the comma and 
“bus, truck, trailer, and semitrailer, and, 
if the chassis and body of an automo- 
bile, station wagon, bus, truck, trailer, 
or semitrailer are delivered as separate 
units, also includes each separate chassis 
and body”; in line 13, after the word 
“the”, to insert “equitable or legal“, and 
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in the same line, after the word “been”, 
to strike out “registered under the laws 
of any State, Territory, or possession of 
the United States, or of the District of 
Columbia, or under the laws of any for- 
eign country or political subdivision 
thereof, by any person other than by 
the manufacturer of such automobile in 
his capacity as the manufacturer, the 
importer of such automobile in his ca- 
pacity as the importer, or a dealer in 
his capacity as a dealer” and insert 
“transferred by a manufacturer, distrib- 
utor, or dealer to an ultimate pur- 
chaser”; in line 22, after the word 
“dealer”, to strike out means any per- 
son engaged in the sale of new auto- 
mobiles which were manufactured or 
imported by a manufacturer or importer 
who sells new automobiles in commerce, 
but does not include (1) a manufacturer 
with respect to automobiles manufac- 
tured by him and sold to a dealer, or 
(2) an importer of automobiles with re- 
spect to automobiles imported by him 
and sold to a dealer” and insert “shall 
mean any person resident or located in 
the United States or any Territory 
thereof or in the District of Columbia 
engaged in the sale or the distribution 
of new automobiles to the ultimate pur- 
chaser.”; on page 4, line 1, after the word 
“commerce”, to strike out “has the 
meaning given to it by section 4 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act (15 
U. S. C. 44)” and insert “shall mean 
commerce among the several States of 
the United States or with foreign na- 
tions, or in any Territory of the United 
States or in the District of Columbia, or 
among the Territories or between any 
Territory and any State or foreign na- 
tion, or between the District of Colum- 
bia and any State or Territory or foreign 
nation.”; in line 10, after the word “man- 
ufacturer”, to strike out “and importer”; 
in line 12, after the word dealer“, to 
insert “or at or prior to the introduction 
date of new models delivered to a dealer 
prior to such introduction date”; in line 
14, after the amendment just stated, to 
strike out the word “firmly” and insert 
“securely”; in line 15, after the word 
“shield”, to insert “or side window”; in 
line 16, after the word “endorse”, to 
strike out “indelibly” and insert “clearly, 
distinctly and legibly”; in line 18, after 
the word “information”, to insert “con- 
cerning such automobile”; in line 19, 
after the word “the”, to strike out 
“name,”, and in the same line, after the 
word “serial”, to insert “or identifica- 
tion”; in line 20, after the word “num- 
ber”, to strike out “of such automobile” 
and insert “or numbers”; in line 21, after 
the word “point”, to strike out “of such 
automobile”; in line 23, after the word 
“whom”, to strike out such automo- 
bile” and insert “it”; on page 5, at the 
beginning of line 1, to insert: 

(d) the name of the city or town at 
which it is to be delivered to such dealer; 


At the beginning of line 3, to strike 
out “(d)” and insert “(e)”; in line 4, 
after the word “automobile”, to insert 
“if driven or towed from final assembly 
point to place of delivery”; at the be- 
ginning of line 6, to strike out “(e)” and 
insert “(f)”; in line 7, after the word 
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“retail”, to strike out “Delivered”; in 
line 8, after the word “the”, to strike 
out “factory” and insert “manufactur- 
er”; at the beginning of line 10, to strike 
out “factory” and insert “manufac- 
turer”, and in the same line, after the 
word “or”, to strike out “appliance” and 
insert “item of optional equipment”; in 
line 16, after the word “charged”, to in- 
sert “if any”; in line 17, after the word 
“automobile”, to strike out “from the 
final assembly point to the place of busi- 
ness of such dealer; and” and insert “to 
the location at which it is delivered to 
such dealer;’’; in line 21, after the word 
„total“, to strike out “amount”, and in 
the same line, after the word “the” 
where it appears the second time, to 
strike out “prices” and insert 
“amounts”; on page 6, line 2, after the 
word “manufacturer”, to strike out “or 
importer”; in line 8, after the word 
“manufacturer”, to strike out “or im- 
porter”; in line 9, after the word “en- 
dorse”, to strike out “indelibly” and in- 
sert “clearly, distinctly, and legibly”; in 
line 16, after the word “renders” to 
strike out “illegal and” and insert illeg- 
ible any”; in line 20, after the word 
“automobile”, to insert “except where 
the manufacturer relabels the automo- 
bile in the event the same is rerouted, 
repurchased, or reacquired by the man- 
ufacturer of such automobile”; on page 
7, at the beginning of line 5, to strike 
out “the sixth month” and insert “Oc- 
tober 1958 or on the first day of the 
introduction of any new model of auto- 
mobile in any line of automobile”; and, 
at the beginning of line 8, to insert 
“whichever date shall last occur“; so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That this act may be 
cited as the “Automobile Information Dis- 
closure Act.” 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. For purposes of this act 

(a) The term “manufacturer” shall mean 
any person engaged in the manufacturing 
or assembling of new automobiles, including 
any person importing new automobiles for 
resale and any person who acts for and is 
under the control of such manufacturer, 
assembler, or importer in connection with 
the distribution of new automobiles. 

(b) The term “person” means an individ- 
ual, partnership, corporation, business trust, 
or any organized group of persons. 

(c) The term “automobile” includes any 
passenger car or station wagon. 

(d) The term “new automobile” means an 
automobile the equitable or legal title to 
which has never been transferred by a 
manufacturer, distributor, or dealer to an 
ultimate purchaser. 

(e) The term “dealer” shall mean any 
person resident or located in the United 
States or any Territory thereof or in the 
District of Columbia engaged in the sale or 
the distribution of new automobiles to the 
ultimate purchaser. 

(f) The term 
means— 

(1) in the case of a new automobile 
Manufactured or assembled in the United 
States, or in any Territory of the United 
States, the plant, factory, or other place at 
which a new automobile is produced or 
assembled by a manufacturer and from 
which such automobile is delivered to a 
dealer in such a condition that all com- 
ponent parts necessary to the mechanical 
operation of such automobile are included 
with such automobile, whether or not such 


“final assembly point” 
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component parts are permanently installed 
in or on such automobile; and 

(2) in the case of a new automobile im- 
ported into the United States, the port of 
importation. 

(g) The term “ultimate purchaser” means, 
with respect to any new automobile, the 
first person, other than a dealer purchasing 
in his capacity as a dealer, who in good 
faith purchases such new automobile for 
purposes other than resale. 

(h) The term “commerce” shall mean 
commerce among the several States of the 
United States or with foreign nations, or in 
any Territory of the United States or in 
the District of Columbia, or among the Ter- 
ritories or between any Territory and any 
State or foreign nation, or between the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and any State or Terri- 
tory or foreign nation. 


LABEL AND ENTRIES REQUIRED 


Sec. 3. Every manufacturer of new auto- 
mobiles distributed in commerce shall, prior 
to the delivery of any new automobile to 
any dealer, or at or prior to the introduc- 
tion date of new models delivered to a 
dealer prior to such introduction date, se- 
curely affix to the windshield, or side window 
of such automobile a label on which such 
manufacturer shall endorse clearly, dis- 
tinctly, and legibly true and correct entries 
disclosing the following information con- 
cerning such automobile— 

(a) the make, model, and serial or identi- 
fication number or numbers; 

(b) the final assembly point; 

(c) the name, and the location of the 
place of business, of the dealer to whom 
it is to be delivered; 

(d) the name of the city or town at which 
it is to be delivered to such dealer; 

(e) the method of transportation used in 
making delivery of such automobile, if driven 
or towed from final assembly point to place of 
delivery; and 

(f) the following information: 

(1) the retail price of such automobile 
suggested by the manufacturer; 

(2) the retail delivered price suggested 
by the manufacturer for each accessory or 
item of optional equipment, physically at- 
tached to such automobile at the time of its 
delivery to such dealer, which is not included 
within the price of such automobile as stated 
pursuant to paragraph (1); 

(3) the amount charged, if any, to such 
dealer for the transportation of such auto- 
mobile to the location at which it is delivered 
to such dealer; 

(4) the total of the amounts specified 
pursuant to paragraphs (1), (2), and (3). 

PENALTIES 


Sec. 4. (a) Any manufacturer of automo- 
biles distributed in commerce who willfully 
fails to affix to any new automobile manu- 
factured or imported by him the label re- 
quired by section 3 shall be fined not more 
than $1,000. Such failure with respect to 
each automobile shall constitute a separate 
offense, 

(b) Any manufacturer of automobiles dis- 
tributed in commerce who willfully fails to 
endorse clearly, distinctly, and legibly any 
label as required by section 3, or who makes 
n false endorsement of any such label, shall 
be fined not more than $1,000. Such failure 
or false endorsement with respect to each 
automobile shall constitute a separate 
offense, 

(c) Any person who willfully removes, 
alters, or renders illegible any label affixed 
to a new automobile pursuant to section 3, 
or any endorsement thereon, prior to the 
time that such automobile is delivered to 
the actual custody and possession of the ulti- 
mate purchaser of such new automobile, 
except where the manufacturer relabels the 
automobile in the event the same is rerouted, 
repurchased, or reacquired by the manu- 
facturer of such automobile, shall be fined 
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not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not 
more than 1 year, or both. Such removal, 
alteration, or rendering illegible with respect 
to each automobile shall constitute a 
separate offense, 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 5. This act shall take effect on the first 
day of October 1958 or on the first day of 
the introduction of any new model of auto- 
mobile in any line of automobile 
after the date of enactment of this Act, 
whichever date shall last occur, 


THE ACHILLES HEEL OF AMERICA— 
ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR ALMOND 
OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a very outstand- 
ing address entitled “The Achilles Heel 
of America,” delivered by the Honorable 
J. Lindsay Almond, Governor of Virginia, 
before the South Carolina Bar Associa- 
tion, at Columbia, S. C., on May 2, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE ACHILLES HEEL OF AMERICA—ADDRESS BY 
J. LINDSAY ALMOND, JR., GOVERNOR OF VIR- 
GINIA, BEFORE THE SOUTH CAROLINA BAR 
ASSOCIATION, COLUMBIA, S. C., Max 2, 1958 


When the framers of our Constitution met 
in Philadelphia in 1787, they were faced with 
the problem of establishing a National 
Government which should be supreme 
within its delegated sphere, including spe- 
cific areas in which the States had thereto- 
fore exercised their individual powers. The 
basic problem was one of transferring to this 
Central Government a portion of the totality 
of power which the successful conclusion of 
the Revolution had vested in the States. 
Apprehensive lest this new Government be- 
come a further instrument of oppression, the 
framers took pains to spell out in the Con- 
stitution the powers delegated to it and to 
provide for a separation of those powers be- 
tween the executive, legislative and judicial 
departments. In addition, the 9th and 10th 
amendments were incorporated into the 
document to further insure that the reserved 
rights of the States would not be violated. 
The ninth amendment, you will recall, em- 
bodied one of the conditions to ratification 
on the part of North Carolina, which insisted 
that clauses which declared Co: shall 
not exercise certain powers be not interpreted 
“in any manner to extend the power of Con- 
gress.” The ninth amendment, carrying out 
this thought, states: 

“The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by. the people.” 

The 10th amendment was adopted to allay 
fears in many quarters that the new Central 
Government might seek to overstep its dele- 
gated powers. Accordingly, this amendment 
was framed in this language: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

From the very moment our Constitution 
came into being, the question of the relation 
of the States to the Federal Government has 
been, in the language of Woodrow Wilson, 
“the cardinal question of our constitutional 
system.” 

During the early years of our history, the 
task of establishing the supremacy of the 
Federal Government in the exercise of its 
legitimate powers fell to the Supreme Court, 
and particularly the illustrious Chief Justice 
John Marshall. In more recent times, the 


Supreme Court has been confronted with the 
obligation of delineating the appropriate 
place of the States in our governmental sys- 
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tem—and often, all too often, has forgotten 
its obligation, along with history, precedent, 
and the clear language of the law of the land, 
the Constitution of these United States, 

Much of this amnesia has taken the form 
of hallucinations associated with the ith 
amendment. It would be presumptuous, 
as well as futile, to review the story here of 
the adoption of the 14th amendment, pro- 
posed to the legislatures of the States by the 
39th Congress in 1866, a little more than a 
year after Appomattox. Suffice it to say that 
on July 28, 1868, the Secretary of State pro- 
claimed the amendment ratified by 30 of the 
36 States. Dubious as that ratification was 
by reason of the coercive and oppressive pro- 
cedures resorted to, the amendment has been 
accepted through the years as an integral 
part of our Constitution. Section 1 of the 
amendment has been seized upon as the basis 
and the justification for many of our more 
recent Supreme Court decisions. Permit me, 
solely for purposes of emphasis, to quote that 
one paragraph: 

“All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and 
of the State wherein they reside. No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty or 
property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” 

The last section of the 14th amendment 
further provided that Congress should have 
power to enforce the article by appropriate 
legislation. This power vested solely in the 
Congress has been preempted by the Judicial 
Department. 

Within a very short time, a number of suits 
were brought in different States challenging, 
under terms of the 14th amendment, separate 
schools for Negroes. All the decisions, at 
every level, State and Federal, confirmed the 
fact that separate schools violated neither 
the letter nor the spirit of the 14th amend- 
ment and that equality of rights does not 
necessarily imply identity of rights. The 
courts, as well as the Congress and the peo- 
ple, were fully conscious of the intent and 
ambit of the amendment, and they were not 
unaware that in the same year that the 
amendment was proposed the Congress 
passed special school laws for the District of 
Columbia, perpetuating separate schools for 
Negro children. 

And finally, we come down to 1896 and the 
case of Plessy v. Ferguson in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, when again— 
clearly, unequivocally—the separate but 
equal doctrine was enunciated under the 
aegis of the amendment itself. On the 
strength of that decision, on the strength of 
history, practice, custom and usage, on the 
strength of legislative intent and construc- 
tion, on the strength of unimpeachable 
logic, the States have relied on their reserved 
powers, judicially defined and accepted, to 
manage their internal affairs, in education 
and in many other things, and have invested 
billions of dollars in institutions and person- 
nel to advance the welfare of their children 
and their citizens. 

And then came the bizarre decision of 
May 17, 1954, with subsequent brutish af- 
firmation, attempting to cast into oblivion 
every previous decision on the separate but 
equal doctrine, and attempting to read into 
the 14th amendment a meaning that never 
was there, a meaning foreign to the minds of 
its framers, and a meaning never envisioned 
by the proposing Congress or the States 
which accepted it as an addition to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

What has happened? Is our Constitution 
a document subject to change with the times? 
Or has our fundamental law, through the 
indifference and the inertia of our people, 
been trampled and subjugated by a Supreme 
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Court juggernaut, inflamed with spurious 
theories of social and psychological con- 
siderations inimical to the true meaning and 
intent of the Constitution and disdainful of 
the havoc that follows in the wake of its de- 
struction of long and firmly established 
principles? 

Verily, it appears that we, the people, have 
forgotten that eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty, and that in our neglect of the 
duties of citizenship we have exposed to the 
poison arrow of judicial usurpation the 
Achilles heel of the republic. 

Truly, what has happened? In the last 
20 years, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has reversed more established con- 
stitutional constructions and principles than 
were changed by that Court in all the preced- 
ing years of its existence. And, even more 
alarming, most of these reversals have been 
at the expense of the constitutional rights 
of the States. 

In my inaugural address at Richmond last 
January, I sought to impress upon the people 
of Virginia—the home of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Patrick Henry, and a whole galaxy of 
Founding Fathers—that we face an ever 
deepening constitutional crisis. Its scope 
and devastating impact are not local or 
regional, Half the States of this Union al- 
ready have come under the oppressive heel 
of a Court running rampant in riotous as- 
sault upon the fundamental law. Who can 
say which other State will be next, or which 
of those thus far unscathed and complacent 
will be the subject of a new edict, originat- 
ing with the sociological whims of a tri- 
bunal drifting further and further from its 
constitutional moorings? Let me recapitu- 
late quickly some of these recent happen- 
ings. New Hampshire and Pennsylvania, 
two of the sovereign States of the Union, 
are prohibited from inquiring into possible 
subversion. Nebraska is restrained from 
protecting a citizen from the tyranny of 
compulsory unionism. New Mexico and 
California are deprived of their power to fix 
qualifications for practice at the bar. IIll- 
nois is reprimanded for her rules of appel- 
late procedure. Michigan is prevented from 
ousting two officials charged with crime. 
New York is prohibited from discharging a 
professor who refused to answer certain 
questions under oath, lest the truth tend to 
incriminate him. Oregon is restricted in 
the regulation of non-navigable streams 
within her own borders, And the whole 
group of Southern States is told that the 
amendment of 1868 for the first time in 
1954 prohibits them from operating racially 
separate schools—despite all the facts and 
circumstances of history, judicial approba- 
tion, and custom that were encompassed in 
the intervening 86 years. 

From this imposing array of invasions of 
State powers, it is apparent that we in Vir- 
ginia, and in South Carolina, and through- 
out the South, are not concerned solely, nor 
primarily, with the Supreme Court decision 
on segregation—however lugubriously that 
was received. Our first concern is the 
preservation of the powers of the States and 
the integrity of our constitutional system, 
without which the Union faces sure and 
certain decay. There can be no union in- 
dissoluble except its cohesion stem from and 
depend upon States indestructible. 

As attorney general of Virginia for 10 
years, I witnessed, firsthand, many repeated 
and continuing efforts to rob the people of 
their powers, which their forebears thought 
they had secured to them for time im- 
memorial through the reserved rights of the 
States. The Supreme Court has not been 
alone in these excursions beyond the con- 
stitutionally prescribed fields. 

The legislative and executive branches of 
the Government at times have been equally 
culpable. I cite, as examples, the Congres- 
sional invasion of State prerogatives in the 
field of civil rights, and the unfortunate 
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action of the Executive in sending armed 
troops into Little Rock, Ark., in contra- 
vention of section 4, article IV of the 
Constitution, which in language as plain as 
can be written says: 

“The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a republican 
form of Government, and shall protect each 
of them against invasion; and on applica- 
tion of the Legislature, or of the executive 
(when the legislature cannot be convened) 
against domestic violence.” 

In testifying before the House Judiciary 
Committee in 1957 in opposition to the so- 
called civil rights bills, I took occasion to 
offer a further reminder that there is much 
popular misconception about the supreme 
law of the land. I beg leave to repeat here 
that such prattle comes from those who 
lift the phrase bodily from its constitu- 
tional setting and context and with no con- 
sideration for correlative and apposite con- 
stitutional language. Any enactment and 
any judicial pronouncement which is not 
under the authority of and pursuant to the 
Constitution does not and cannot bear the 
halo of the supreme law of the land. 

Consequently, those who accept the 
specious theory of constitutional evolution 
funnel into the pillars of our constitutional 
system the termites of destruction, aided 
and abetted by a horde of sycophants, 
yearning hungrily for the tasty morsels they 
hope to pluck from the resulting debris. 

I cannot overemphasize the fact that the 
flagrant disregard of the Constitution in the 
field of education is but one symptom of the 
current judicial plague. The pestilence, like 
the Biblical locusts, moves afield with ever- 
widening and consuming scope. State lines, 
territory, jurisdiction, and sovereignty are no 
barriers to its spread. Federal paramount 
rights, Federal preemption, implied super- 
session, national policy, economic equality, 
national uniformity, social equality—all 
charge forward together under the impetus 
of judicial legislation, brushing aside Con- 
gress and trampling the 10th amendment 
into the dust of oblivion under their impa- 
tient feet. 

The tremulous state in which we find our- 
selves today represents a triumph of judicial 
mediocrity, which has desecrated the fame of 
the great juristic voices of the past and 
abnegated their illustrious contribution to 
constitutional virtue and stability. 

To those in the school of thought that 
argues the Constitution is a living thing, 
susceptible to growth and adaptable to the 
changes in the social and economic life of 
the country, I would offer the reminder that 
the Constitution is exactly what it was the 
day and the year it was written; that its 
words mean today exactly what they meant 
then, and that it cannot be rewritten by any 
branch of the Government without ceasing 
to be our Constitution. True, it is subject to 
change, but subject to change only in the 
method therein prescribed, and that is by 
appropriate amendment. Neither I nor you 
could offer any valid argument to oppose or 
reject a decision of the Supreme Court based 
upon the clear language and intent of any 
one of the amendments to the Constitution; 
but both you and I can, and should, object 
with all the vigor at our command to any 
decision not so founded and, in fact, grow- 
ing out of the Court’s apparent determina- 
tion to legislate rather than to adjudicate 
within the clearly marked confines of the 
basic law. 

This appearance before the distinguished 
bar of South Carolina recalls another and far 
abler address before the Virginia Bar Asso- 
ciation a little before my time as a member 
of the bar. Mr. Justice David J. Brewer, of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, dise 
cussing some of these same questions in the 
year 1906, recognized the fact that there were 
changed conditions and different social and 
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business life from that which obtained when 
the Constitution was framed. But he added: 

“It may be that new laws are necessary— 
possible amendments to the Constitution— 
but it must always be remembered that this 
is a government of and by the people, and if 
additions and changes are necessary, let them 
be made in the appointed way. Never let the 
courts attempt to change laws or the Consti- 
tution to meet what they think present con- 
ditions require. When they do this they 
clearly usurp powers belonging to the legis- 
lature and the people.” 

Many of our leading jurists have expounded 
similar views. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, a great liberal, observed: 

“I have not yet adequately expressed the 
more than anxiety that I feel at the ever-in- 
c e giyen to the 14th amendment 
28 Lutz 8 what I believe to be the 
constitutional rights of the States. 1 
cannot believe that the amendment was in- 
tended to give us carte blanche to embody 
our economic or moral beliefs in its prohibi- 
tions.” 

Strangely enough an equally high-sound- 
ing Philippie came only a few weeks ago from 
the pen of Mr. Justice Frankfurter who wrote 
a dissent in the case of a soldier from Ohio 
whose citizenship had been revoked upon 
his conviction for desertion. A majority of 
the Court held that revocation of citizenship 
was cruel and unusual punishment and 
thereupon voided a section of the National- 
ity Act. Justice Frankfurter had this to say 
in his dissent: 

“All power is, in Madison’s phrase, ‘of an 
encroaching nature.’ Judicial power is not 
immune against this human weakness. It 
also must be on guard against encroaching 
beyond its proper bounds, and not the less so 
since the only restraint upon it is self re- 
straint. * * + 

“Rigorous observance of the difference be- 
tween limits of power—between questions of 
authority and questions of prudence—re- 
quires the most alert appreciation of this 
decisive but subtle relationship of two con- 
cepts that too easily coalesce. No less does 
it require a disciplined will to adhere to the 
difference, It is not easy to stand aloof and 
allow want of wisdom to prevail, to disre- 
gard one’s own strongly held view of what is 
wise in the conduct of affairs. But it is not 
the business of the Court to pronounce pol- 
icy. It must observe a fastidious regard for 
limitations on its own power, and this pre- 
cludes the Court's giving effect to its own 
notions of what is wise or politic. That self- 
restraint is of the essence in the observance 
of the judicial oath, for the Constitution has 
not authorized the judges to sit in Judgment 
on the wisdom of what Congress and the 
executive branch do.“ 

To this audience, I am sure it is apparent 
why I used the term, “strangely enough,” in 
referring to this statement. Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter was joined in his dissent by 
Justices Burton, Clark, and Harlan. And 
you will recall that Frankfurther, Burton, 
and Clark signed the Court’s school segre- 
gation decision of May 17, 1954, and all four 
joined in the final decision in those cases 
May 31, 1955. The strangeness to me about 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter's very sound philoso- 
phy of March 1958 is where was his sageness 
of thought and judicial perspicacity in May 
1954 and May 1955? Ah, consistency, thou 
art a gem. 

But the very fact that Justice Frankfurter 
wrote such a dissent may offer a glimmer of 
encouragement. Certainly we can comfort 
ourselves in the hope that truth crushed to 
earth may rise again and the bright light of 
reason and logic may yet penetrate the fog 
emanating from that marble citadel in Wash- 
ington, in view of the fact that three other 
members of the Court went on record with 


But that case was another in which one 
errant member of the Supreme Court spelled 
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out a decision of paramount importance. 
Four justices dissented; 5—a majority of 1— 
prevailed. The majority opinion evidenced 
another total disregard of history and mani- 
fest ignorance relating to the adoption and 
meaning of the eighth amendment, which 
was to make sure the tyrannies and brutali- 
ties experienced under the British monarchy 
could not be perpetrated by the new Central 
Government under the Constitution. 

As bleak as the picture is, and has been 
lo these many years, I do feel that there is 
reason for hope. The invidious effects of 
these successive usurpations by the Supreme 
Court are finally coming to-the surface in 
State after State and are being reflected, in 
some degree at least, in our newspapers, mag- 
azines, and other publications. David Law- 
rence and U. S. News & World Report have 
been consistent in their recognition of the 
dangers inherent in many of these recent 
decisions. So have some of the other na- 
tionally syndicated columnists. Many of the 
newspapers—including a number outside the 
South—have printed incisive editorials. No 
doubt members of this audience have had 
the opportunity of reading the recent Har- 
vard Law School lectures by Judge Learned 
Hand and the excellent work by Mr. Charles 
J. Bloch, member of the Georgia bar, en- 
titled ‘States’ Rights—The Law of the Land.” 
I was gratified to see another statement in 
the New York Times only a short while ago 
by Professor Emeritus Edward S. Corwin, of 
Princeton University, who enjoys the reputa- 
tion of being one of the Nation’s outstand- 
ing constitutional authorities. Professor 
Corwin took the Supreme Court to task for 
its decisions of last June 17 in the Watkins 
and Yates cases. Referring to the latter, he 
had this to say: 

“Equally irresponsible was the Court's 
holding in the Yates case on the same occa- 
sion. This practically repealed the Smith 
Act, although a year earlier the Court had 
held in the Nelson case, that the act re- 
pealed all State antisedition acts, the total 
result being to leave the country exposed to 
unjustifiable propaganda urging the right of 
revolution. 

“What, then, is the remedy for this vicious 
nonsense? I would suggest a declaratory 
act of Congress assertive of the correct read- 
ing of the Constitution on the points in- 
volved in the abovementioned cases, And I 
would add a reference to the Court’s weird 
holding in Cole v. Young (July 2, 1956) in 
which the unique doctrine is arrived at that 
the Court may undertake to pit its judgment 
against that of an executive official as to the 
loyalty or reliability of a subordinate of the 
official.” 


Professor Corwin wrote, generally, in op- 
position to the Jenner bill to restrict the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
which he feels goes too far, but he agreed 
that the country needs protection against 
the aggressive tendency of the Court. 

My good friend, the Honorable Louis C. 
Wyman, distinguished attorney general of 
New Hampshire, addressed the General As- 
sembly of Georgia last February. In his 
extremely able and authoritative discussion 
of “The States and the Union,” General Wy- 
man declared the Constitution is being tor- 
tured out of all rational historical propor- 
tion by decision after decision of the United 
States Supreme Court which ascribes less 
and less meaning and importance to the 
10th amendment and greater and greater 
scope to interpretation of the general powers 
delegated to the Federal Government. 

“These decisions,” General Wyman said, 
“in their cumulative aspect seek by judicial 
fiat to encourage a philosophy of Govern- 
ment patently contrary to that contemplated 
by George Washington and the great figures 
of our early constitutional period. Implicit 
in the rationale of recent decisions are cer- 
tain basic assumptions concerning what is 
best for the American way of life, in reality 
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judicial legislation which amends the Con- 
stitution to a point of usurping what has al- 
ways heretofore been considered the proper 
function of the constitutional convention in 
our pattern of government. Such expositions 
in equivocation confound and confuse the 
youth of America, who seek and deserve real 
understanding of proper constitutional rela- 
tionship between state and individual, and 
between communism and capitalism.” 

This is not an isolated voice from New 
England; it is apparent that more and more 
thoughtful leaders and citizens in many 
parts of the country are becoming concerned. 
It has been highly encouraging to us in Vir- 
ginia to know of the outstanding leadership 
of distinguished South Carolinians in this 
effort to reawaken America to the dangers 
inherent in the judicial forays into the field 
of legislation. Your eminent attorney gen- 
eral, the Honorable T. C. Callison; your 
famed elder statesman, the Honorable James 
F. Byrnes; your accomplished Governor, the 
Honorable George Bell Timmerman, Jr.; his 
scholarly father, the learned Federal district 
judge; your distinguished United States Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, and many others of 
the South Carolina bar and the business life 
of this great State haye made salient con- 
tributions to the restoration of constitu- 
tional government and the harnessing of a 
. unbridled and rampaging Supreme 

ourt. 

As Professor Corwin suggested, a part of 
the remedy could be provided in a declara- 
tory act by Congress, reasserting the mean- 
ing of the Constitution. I further advocate 
that Congress should require that no nom- 
ination to the Supreme Court shall be con- 
firmed unless the nominee shall haye had at 
least a stipulated amount of service on a 
State supreme court or a Federal circuit 
court of appeals; that the legislatures of 
39 States—excluding those States with rep- 
resentatives then on the bench as well as 
any whose posts are vacant—shall have the 
privilege of submitting directly to the Presi- 
dent their choice of one qualified citizen 
from each such State, with confirmation by 
the Senate to be so restricted if the Senate 
finds such nominee otherwise qualified. If 
the State legislature be not in session, then 
the endorsement and recommendation shall 
be by petition of the members thereof at- 
tested and certified as the legislature may 
by statute prescribe. 

There is one further step, and an ex- 
tremely vital one, which I commend to you 
and the people of every State who are inter- 
ested in checking this dangerous usurpation 
of power subversive to the Constitution. The 
General Assembly of Virginia, upon my rec- 
ommendation, has authorized the estab- 
lishment of a commission on constitutional 
government, which shortly will be appoint- 
ed. This commission is directed to develop 
and promulgate information concerning the 
dual system of government, Federal and 
State, established under the Constitution of 
the United States and those of the several 
States. It is further authorized to make 
available to interested persons facts con- 
cerning the relationship between the States 
and the United States, the powers reserved 
to the States respectively and the functions 
delegated to the Central Government, and 
the individual liberties preserved to citizens. 
It is empowered to publish such informa- 
tion for appropriate dissemination and is 
authorized to cooperate with groups of like 
aims and purposes created by other States 
and with similar private groups in focusing 
the attention of the public on the individual 
liberties preserved to the citizens of the 
several States and the powers reserved to the 
States by the constitutions of the several 
States and of the United States. The com- 
mission is directed further to en 
similar activities by interested sister States 
and to call to the attention of the Congress 
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these basic and fundamental principles of 
our dual system of government, 

In brief, the whole purpose and con- 
ception of this commission is to work in 
cooperation with our sister States to the 
end that the several States may be restored 
to their proper dignity and defended in the 
exercise of their nondelegated and reserved 
powers under the Constitution. 

I earnestly invite the cooperation of the 
great State of South Carolina in this im- 
portant undertaking. It is my hope and 
prayer that Americans, everywhere, imbued 
with the zeal of their forefathers and armed 
with a thorough understanding of the chal- 
lenge before us, will take it upon themselves 
to promulgate the truth and the right to all 
reaches of this great Nation. With de- 
termination, perseverance, and the courage 
that accompanies sure conviction, we must 
exert ourselves to bring about a recurrence 
to fundamental principles. This is indis- 
pensable to our continued welfare as a peo- 
ple and to our strength as a Nation. 


ANTITRUST INDICTMENT OF 
PRODUCERS OF POLIO VACCINE 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, 
earlier this week the Department of 
Justice announced an antitrust indict- 
ment against Eli Lilly & Co. of 
Indianapolis and other producers of 
polio vaccine. I have received a letter 
from one of my constituents comment- 
ing with sadness upon this action taken 
by the Government. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter, a press state- 
ment by Eli Lilly & Co., of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and editorials pub- 
lished in the Indianapolis Times of May 
13 and the Wall Street Journal of 
May 14, on the same subject, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CARMEL, IND., May 13, 1958. 
Hon. HOMER CaPEHART, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed find editorial and Re- 
port to the American People, which appeared 
today in the Indianapolis Times, relative to 
an antitrust suit brought by the Govern- 
ment of the United States against Eli Lilly 
& Co. 

This is the first time in my life that I have 
felt constrained to write my Senator on any 
subject. I assure you that I am no crackpot. 

Without attempting to decide the merits 
of this criminal action, whatever the profit 
may have been to the Eli Lilly Co., it should 
be cited for great public service rather than 
be rewarded in this uncomplimentary 
fashion. 

There is a young lady in our neighborhood 
bound to life in a wheelchair because of the 
ravages of polio. Had Salk vaccine been 
available 5 or 6 years ago, she might have 
been spared her present affliction. My own 
daughter, who is now 24 years of age and in 
good health, was with this young lady all 
evening the night she was stricken. It was 
only by the grace of divine providence that 
she was not also stricken. 

What are we, the American people, to ex- 
pect of its Government—what encourage- 
ment will our laboratories receive from our 
Government if any remedy is ever discovered 
for heart disease, cancer, muscular dystrophy, 
cerebral palsy, or any of the other maladies 
that plague mankind. Is this to be their 
reward? The Government should be sub- 
sidizing these efforts instead of stifling them 
with antitrust suits. 
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As a taxpayer and a citizen of the United 
States of America, I am entitled to and ex- 
pect some explanation of this action. 

HERALD A. SETTERS. 


STATEMENT By ELI LILLY & Co., May 12, 1958 

Mr. Eugene N. Beesley, president of Eli 
Lilly & Co., made the following comment 
today after public announcement by the 
Department of Justice: 

“We are extremely shocked at the charge 
of the alleged price conspiracy against the 
producers of polio vaccine. So far as Eli 
Lilly & Co. is concerned, this is complete 
nonsense. 

“It would be a strange conspiracy indeed 
that had as its purpose constant decreases in 
prices. We have voluntarily reduced the 
price of our vaccine five different times since 
we first made it available. As a result of 
these step-by-step reductions, the price of 
Lilly vaccine today is about one-half of what 
it was at the beginning. This series of vol- 
untary price reductions began a long time 
before the Justice Department initiated its 
investigation, and was a result of our pro- 
ductive achievement—not of legal harass- 
ment. 

“We have given the Government a dis- 
count of 52½ percent from our list price on 
all vaccine paid for by Government agencies. 

“Lilly’s average profit on all the polio 
vaccine we have sold to date has been only 
614 cents per dose. 

“Eli Lilly & Co. has producec well over 
one-half of the vaccine made in the United 
States to fight the great battle against the 
crippling disease poliomyelitis. In just 2 
years paralytic polio in this country has been 
reduced by more than 80 percent. 

“Production of polio vaccine was by all 
odds the most difficult biological production 
program ever undertaken by Eli Lilly & Co. 
Never in this company’s history have a few 
pennies of profit per dose required such 
complex manufacturing procedures and such 
serious risks to the company and its 
employees. 

“The investment and the risks were enor- 
mous. The demands of the project were 
such that other programs of research devel- 
opment and production had to be deferred. 
It was only because of our large-scale ex- 
perimental work in live tissue culture— 
launched long before its application to polio 
vaccine was foreseeable—that Lilly was able 
to assume leadership in the exacting task 
of producing and testing this vaccine. 

“Like many other good American citizens, 
we have consistently placed the public in- 
terest above our own as we sought to make 
available at the earliest possible moment 
millions of doses of safe and effective vaccine. 

“According to a report published by the 
United States Public Health Service, there 
was a total inventory of 26,423,000 doses of 
vaccine available as of May 2. Of this total, 
Lilly vaccine amounted to 24,043,000 doses. 
One of the problems we now face is the 
potential loss of much of this 24 million 
doses of vaccine which we have on hand. 
(If it loses potency before it is used, the 
vaccine must be destroyed.) This tremen- 
dous amount was produced in anticipation 
of its need for vaccinating millions of Ameri- 
cans who have not yet been protected against 
polio at the start of the year, The demand 
has not materialized. 

“Tt is incredible that as a postscript to one 
of our greatest achievements, we should now 
face this fantastic suit.” 


A REPORT TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

(Eugene N. Beesley, president of Eli Lilly & 
Co., made the following statement in Indian- 
apolis Monday in comment on the antitrust 
suit announced by the Department of Jus- 
tice earlier that day.) 

We at Eli Lilly & Co. are surprised and 
shocked at the charge of price conspiracy in 
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sales of polio vaccine to governmental agen- 
cies. So far as we are concerned it is com- 
plete nonsense. 

It would be a strange conspiracy that had 
as its purpose repeated decreases in prices 
never an increase. 

Lilly has voluntarily reduced the price of 
its vaccine five different times. The price of 
Lilly vaccine today is only a little over one- 
half of what it was at the beginning. These 
price reductions began a long time before 
the Justice Department initiated this investi- 
gation. 

We have given a discount of 5214 percent 
from our list price on all vaccine sold to 
governmental agencies. 

Lilly's average profit on all polio vaccine 
sold to date has been only 614 cents per dose. 

In just 2 years paralytic polio in this 
country has been reduced by more than 80 
percent, and Lilly produced well over one- 
half of the vaccine used to fight this great 
battle. 

Polio vaccine presented by all odds the 
most difficult biological production program 
ever undertaken by Eli Lilly & Co. 

Never in this company's history have a 
few pennies of profit per dose required such 
complex manufacturing procedures and such 
serious hazards to the company and its em- 
ployees. The investment and the risks were 
enormous. The demands of the project were 
such that other programs of research, de- 
velopment, and production had to be de- 
ferred. 

Like many other good American citizens, 
we have consistently placed the public in- 
terest above our own as we sought to make 
available at the earliest possible moment mil- 
lions of doses of safe and effective vaccine. 

It was only because of our large-scale re- 
search work in tissue culture—launched long 
before its application to polio vaccine was 
foreseeable—that Lilly was able to assume 
leadership in the exacting task of producing 
and testing this vaccine. 

One of the problems we face today is the 
potential loss of millions of doses of vaccine 
we now have on hand. If it loses potency 
before it is used, the vaccine must be de- 
stroyed. 

According to the United States Public 
Health Service there was a total inventory of 
26,423,000 doses of vaccine available as of 
May 2. Of this total, Lilly vaccine amounted 
to 24,043,000 doses. 

This tremendous amount was produced, 
without any assurance of sale, to provide 
sufficient supplies to vaccinate the millions 
of Americans who had not yet been pro- 
tected against polio at the start of the year. 
The demand has not materialized. 

It is incredible that, as a postscript to one 
of our greatest achievements, we should be 
confronted with these unfounded charges. 

ELI LILLY & Co. 

INDIANAPOLIs, 

[From the Indianapolis Times of 
May 13, 1958] 
THOSE SALK VACCINE INDICTMENTS 


We do not pretend to any knowledge as 
to whether Eli Lilly & Co., Pittman-Moore, 
and the other three manufacturers who make 
the Salk vaccine that has just about elimi- 
nated polio as a serious epidemic disease 
compared notes beforehand on the price they 
were going to charge for it. 

The United States Department of Justice 
charges they did and then sold $125 million 
worth to the Federal Government at such a 
fixed price in technical violation of law, and 
on that basis has obtained a criminal indict- 
ment. 

Before leaping to conclusions derogatory 
to the firms concerned, though, it might be 
well to look at the events leading up to the 
production of Salk vaccine, the circum- 
stances of this Federal purchase, and the 
2 of this so-called antitrust law 

elf. 
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If any price actually ever was fixed on this 
early batch of vaccine, it is almost certain 
it was fixed by the Federal Government itself. 
It moved in, you will recall, and virtually 
seized, at its own price and for its own pur- 
poses, the first output of all the producing 
laboratories—before any free flow of supply 
and demand and production cost conceivably 
could have established any realistic price 
level. It bought from all, and it offered, if, 
indeed, it did not command, the same price 
to all. 

There was grave doubt at the time, and 
there still is, whether the Federal Govern- 
ment should have been in that picture at all, 
buying vaccines or otherwise interfering with 
the program, but that is all water over the 
dam now. Once freed of Federal interfer- 
ence, however, it is a matter of record that 
the price has steadily dropped until it now 
is about half what it was then. As a matter 
of fact, Lilly, at least, always did sell to the 
Federal Government for less than half its 
own list price. Not a very clear case of 


fixing. 

The implication of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s charge is, of course, that these five 
companies by collusion fixed a price on this 
vaccine so high as to return to themselves 
an inordinately high profit and to cost 
the Federal Government an inordinately high 
expense on its purchases. That is the basis 
of the indictment. 

The plain truth is that the difference either 
in net profit to the manufacturers or net 
cost to the United States Treasury would 
have been inconsequential whether the price 
had been $50 million, or $125 million, or $250 
million. Taxes recapture for the Federal 
Government the major share of any corpo- 
ration profit, and up to 91 percent of any 
large profit, which thus took back for the 
Government any excessive profits any of these 
firms might have made, if they made any, 
on this deal. 

These companies, and especially the Lilly 
Co., which has produced more than half of 
all the Salk vaccine in the United States, 
actually gambled millions of dollars of their 
own money to get the vaccine into produc- 
tion and have an adequate supply on hand 
for immediate use long before there was 
any real assurance the Federal agencies that 
were fumbling and delaying the project ever 
would release it. Their courageous risk 
whipped polio a full year sooner than would 
Ihave been the case if those governmental 
agencies had been handling it—and saved 
perhaps thousands of children from ever 
being stricken. 

The crime—if there is a crime—is 
merely the Justice Department allegation 
that the five companies got together in ad- 
vance of the sale and fixed the price in col- 
lusion. 

If they did not enter into any such agree- 
ment with each other there cannot even be 
u technical violation of the law, even 
though today all thelr prices might be iden- 
tical. The offense under this statute is to 
make an agreement to fix prices, and not in 
the prices themselves, whatever they may be. 

These so-called antitrust statutes have 
never been sensationally successful in the 
fifty-odd years since they were enacted. It 
was under them that the giant oil trust 
was busted into 30 or more companies, 
each one now vastly bigger than the original 
octopus. It was under them that one United 
States oll company was convicted of a crime 
and fined for having traded a nearly 
useless formula for synthetic rubber to 
I. G. Farbenindustrie for the formula that 
saved the United States from possible dis- 
aster in World War II, a deal it had made, 
by the way, at the urgent plea of the United 
States State and War Departments. The anti- 
trust laws have been used to punish political 
enemies of various administrations. They 
have been invaluable in demagogic appeals 
for the votes of the uninformed. They have 
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been invoked sometimes viciously, sometimes 
foolishly, never very effectively. 

In half a century they have broken up very 
few trusts. 

This present remarkable action by the Jus- 
tice Department seems unlikely to enhance 
their record. 

[From the Wall Street Journal of May 14, 
1958] 
Pouitics Wrr Porto? 


In early 1953, just 5 years ago, Dr. Jonas 
Salk announced the discovery of the first 
effective vaccine against polio. And this 
country was ready to begin its unparalleled 
campaign to vanquish this ancient scourge. 

But there was a difficulty. The only vac- 
cine available was a miniscule amount in Dr. 
Salk’s laboratory. There was no plant for 
making any; no known techniques on how 
to make it in large quantities; no experience 
on how much it would cost to make it. 

In this situation the United States Public 
Health Service, urged on by public opinion, 
called on the Nation’s drug manufacturers for 
a “patriotic effort” to produce the vaccine as 
fast as they could. Six companies responded 
and were authorized to make it, one of whom 
later withdrew. No one needs to be re- 
minded now of the fabulous story that fol- 
lowed. In a year the vaccine had been tested 
wholesale and proved successful. In another 
year mass vaccination began and by 1956 
the Public Health Service could announce 
there was a plentiful supply for all. 

This week the Justice Department indicted 
those five drug companies for a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade. All the companies have 
issued a flat denial. 

The Government's bill of particulars has 
not yet been presented in open court, so we 
must wait to see if there is any substance in 
the charge. But since this is also the kind 
of case in which even an indictment can 
too readily become a conviction before public 
opinion, people ought not to forget what the 
companies did and the circumstances under 
which they did it. 

The Government charges that there was 
no free market in polio vaccine; that prices 
were uniform; that the terms of sale were 
the same by all companies; that wholesalers 
did not have an opportunity to freely com- 
pete; and that no other company entered 
the business. 

All this may be true. But there was no 
free market beginning in 1955 for the simple 
reason that there was in effect only one cus- 
tomer, the Government. The Federal Pub- 
lic Health Service tock complete control of 
the then small supply, purchasing part of it 
with Federal funds and allocating the re- 
mainder as it chose among State and local 
public-health authorities. In the beginning 
no private citizen, no private physician, 
could buy any of it. 

There being only one customer, there 
could be no market price, only a negotiated 
price. Further, if there are going to be dif- 
ferent prices, one supplier must charge more 
than another, And it takes little imagina- 
tion to recognize what a scandal it would 
have been if one manufacturer had tried to 
charge the Government more than another 
in that heat of summer, 1955. 

As for the terms and conditions, they were 
set entirely by public authority. The manu- 
facturers delivered as the authorities told 
them to deliver, 

Now we don't know whether the first price 
thus set was too high or too low. Neither 
did the manufacturers, Nor the Govern- 
ment. This was not a product to be devel- 
oped slowly; the public that summer would 
have no truck with delays to figure cost ac- 
counting or trim expenses. When it came to 
pricing there could be only a half-formed 
estimate based on inexact parallels with 
other experiences. 

But we do know that in the summer of 
1955 the polio vaccine cost about 80 cents 
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a cubic centimeter and that today—after 
all this “conspiracy” the Government al- 
leges—it costs 40 cents a cubic centimeter. 
This is a reduction of one-half within 3 
years. Moreover, the trade has been so re- 
strained” that today the supply is so great 
several companies stand to lose large unsold 
quantities because of threatened spoilage. 
Five companies have thus brought us from 
nothing to plenty in 5 years, 

And the risks to the companies in their 
endeavors is also a matter of record. One 
of the original band, Cutter Laboratories, 
lost millions when it ran into technical dif- 
ficulties and had to withdraw. It, of course, 
is not included in the indictment. Only 
the five who succeeded are hauled into 
court. 

We will wait patientiy for this evidence 
the Attorney General says warrants criminal 
action against these companies and these 
men, if indeed it is forthcoming. But it 
will be shameful if it turns out that he 
would make criminals of them to make a 
good political impression and on no other 
evidence than that they did, as their Gov- 
ernment asked them to do, work together 
to finish the miracle that Dr. Salk began. 

And no matter what the outcome of this 
case, We are not likely to forget this mir- 
acle that makes it possible for people to 
face with less fear the hot summer, 1958. 


AMERICAN TARIFF POLICIES AND 
RIOTS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
this is a time when we are distressed 
over riots and demonstrations in Latin 
America. Yet it is well for us to remem- 
ber that to have a friend, we must be a 
friend. If we discriminate against na- 
tions in our tariff and trade policies, 
they may retaliate with demonstrations. 
In the Portland Oregonian for May 12, 
1958, the Washington correspondent of 
that newspaper, Mr. A. Robert Smith, 
published a prophetic and farsighted 
column. 

Mr. Smith pointed out that import 
quotas by the United States could well be 
part and parcel of riots in Peru, for ex- 
ample. His column was written in ad- 
vance of the riots in Venezuela, but we 
should not forget that our oil-import 
quotas restricted shipments from that 
nation. 

Because Mr. A. Robert Smith’s article 
premeditates events which have subse- 
quently occurred, I believe it should be 
printed in the Recor, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for that purpose. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian of 
May 12, 1958 
UNITED STATES TARIFF POLICIES LINKED TO 
PERU Rior 
(By A. Robert Smith) 

WASHINGTON —The stoning of Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon in Peru, the tide of opposition to 
the Reciprocal Trade Act now running in 
the House of Representatives, and the plight 
of western mining interests are farflung de- 
velopments, but essentially all of a piece, 
Correspondents on the scene last Thurs- 
day in Lima reported the pelting of Nixon 
was led by Communists, who have been ex- 
ploiting the fact that Peruvians are fearful 
that the United States will impose tariffs 
or quotas on imports of lead and zinc, which 
are valuable export commodities for Peru. 

Those fears are no longer idle. The House 
Ways and Means Committee has for weeks 
been locked in disagreement over the re- 
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quest of President Eisenhower for a 5-year 
extension of the 1934 Reciprocal Trade Act, 
along with authority to reduce tariffs gen- 
erally from 25 to 30 percent. All the stout 
support of Speaker Sam RAYBURN for the 
President’s program has been insufficient to 
clear the bill for House consideration. 

A secret poll taken by party leaders re- 
vealed how deep the trouble really had be- 
come. Reportedly about 275 Congressmen are 
opposed to the program in the form re- 
quested by the President. Republicans are 
understood to be 4 to 1 against it. 

Opposition to the trade act is being stirred 
up in this recession period preceding the fall 
elections by protectionists, led by those rep- 
resenting oll and minerals, notably lead and 
zinc. And as it looks now, some concessions 
will be made in some form to them to salvage 
the trade act. 

In a move to satisfy the distressed mining 
interests, and incidentally take the heat off 
the trade act, Interlor Secretary Fred A. 
Seaton came up with a mining subsidy pro- 
gram a few weeks ago. Under it the Gov- 
ernment would relmburse producers of cop- 
per, lead, zinc, tungsten and fluorspar for 
sales below a stipulated minimum price. At 
an estimated cost of $161 million the first 
year, this would guarantee producers a fixed 
income, regardless of the changes in world 
prices or the impact of mineral imports from 
America’s friends abroad. 

But the chances of Congress adopting 
Seaton’s proposal appear dim. The mining 
State lawmakers themselves aren't happy 
with it, for it is always more difficult year 
after year to get the subsidy appropriations 
than to maintain a tariff barrier once it has 
been erected. 

Moreover, it would be hard to limit a min- 
eral subsidy to selected minerals. Senator 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER said the program would 
be unfair if it didn’t include chrome and 
mercury because producers of these minerals 
are in equally dire straits. Senator Henry C., 
DworsHak, Republican, of Idaho, wants to 
add antimony and cobalt to the list. Senator 
Pat McNamara, Democrat, of Michigan, wants 
to add iron ore, and others have suggested 
uranium. 

The Government estimates that about 50,- 
000 men are employed in the copper, lead and 
zine industries, of which 15,000 have been 
laid off. Estimates of the number of Ameri- 
can workers who owe their jobs to trade with 
foreign countries are many times those hurt 
by imports, but as usual only those being 
hurt are vocal. 

The administration, until now holding 
tough against modifications in the trade act, 
is expected this coming week to offer some 
slight concessions as the hard bargaining 
begins over the shape of this country’s eco- 
nomic relations with the world. 


SUPPORT BY AMERICAN RELIGIOUS 
LEADERS FOR HUMANE SLAUGH- 
TER LEGISLATION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
few legislative issues are more com- 
pelling or urgent than the humane 
slaughter bill sponsored by the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], and in which I am priv- 
ileged to be associated as his cosponsor. 

Many of the great religious and spir- 
itual leaders of America support this 
humanitarian legislation, because it em- 
bodies many of the basic precepts of 
kindness and decency. 

Some of their statements are high- 
lighted in a release dated May 5, 1958, 
and issued by the Religious News Serv- 
ice, which is edited by Glenn D. Everett 
of Washington, D. C. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
lease be printed in the Record for the 
information of my colleagues, who soon, 
I trust, may be called upon to debate and 
1 S. 1497, the humane slaughter 
bill. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 


PROTESTANTS, CATHOLICS ASK More HUMANE 
ANIMAL SLAUGHTERING 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Representatives of 
Protestant and Roman Catholic groups have 
supported a Senate bill which would require 
the use of more humane methods in the 
slaughter of meat animals. 

Senators HUBERT HUMPHREY, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, and RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, Demo- 
crat, of Oregon, are sponsors of a bill which 
would require the use of a stunning device 
or anesthetic which would render an animal 
insensible prior to slaughter. 

The general board of social and economic 
relations of the Methodist Church urged, in 
a resolution presented at a Senate hearing on 
the bill, the use of humane slaughtering 
methods which have long been used in Great 
Britain, Holland, Switzerland, and Scandi- 
navian countries. 

“Millions of meat animals for American 
tables are slaughtered every year under con- 
ditions of unthinkable brutality,” it said. 

Two Southern Baptist leaders appealed to 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, for speedy 
action on the bill, which is similar to a 
measure already approved by the House of 
Representatives. 

Representative Brooxs Hays, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, president of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, and Dr. A. C. Miller, execu- 
tive secretary of the convention’s Christian 
life commission, supported the bill. 

“These cruel methods,” said Dr, Miller, 
“cannot help but have an influence on the 
characters and spirits of the men who must 
do this ghastly work.” He noted that mem- 
bers of the United Packinghouse Workers 
Union had endorsed the bill. 

Sixty members of the faculty of Notre 
Dame University asked the committee in a 
telegram “to end this crime and unspeak- 
able horror.” 

Dr. Almon R. Pepper, director of the 
department of Christian social relations of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, said that 
“the manner in which we slaughter food ani- 
mals is not unrelated to the respect we have 
for all life.” 

Dr. Frederick E. Reissig, executive secretary 
of the National Capital Area Council of 
Churches here, told the Senators that “we 
provide a tender ending for our pets but use 
cruel methods for our food animals.” 

Despite the appeals of church groups and 
humane societies, the administration is still 
opposed to the measure, E. L. Peterson, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, indicated. 

He said that “research, experimentation, 
education, and on should be used for 
a period before the power of legal compulsion 
is resorted to.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
a nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 
As in executive session, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


CLank in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the 
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United States submitting the nomina- 
tion of John B. Hussey, of Louisiana, to 
be a Member of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


PERILS OF RECENT DECISIONS OF 
THE SUPREME COURT 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, in view 
of what has been happening in South 
America, I think my remarks will be 
timely. 

In 1952, when the Subcommittee on 
Internal Security conducted an investi- 
gation of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions—IPR—we took testimony of great 
significance from Igor Bogolepov, a refu- 
gee from Red tyranny, who had been 
attached to the Soviet Foreign Office 
during the thirties. He said: 

If you learned the wrong things about the 
Soviet Union, your thoughts are also wrong. 


The subcommittee commented on this 
statement as follows: 

With these words, Mr. Bogelepov may have 
put his finger on the spinal nerve of recent 
world history. If it is true that the Western 
World learned the wrong things about the 
Soviet Union, then it is certainly true that 
its thoughts were also wrong. If its 
thoughts were wrong, the actions it took in 
dealing with the Soviet Union, the agree- 
ments it signed, the compromises it agreed 
22 the concessions it allowed, were wrong 


It is no longer debatable that at Cairo, 
Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, and elsewhere the 
Western World took the wrong actions in its 
wartime and postwar dealings with the 
U. S. S. R. The Red lava flow released by 
those actions has since engulfed the 700 mil- 
lion inhabitants of Poland, East Germany, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
mainland China, North Korea, and part of 
Indochina, 

It is no longer debatable that the people 
of the United States—at least—had the 
wrong thoughts about the Soviet Union be- 
cause they learned the wrong things about it, 


Mr. President, the same things are 
true about Communists in the United 
States. If we learn the wrong things 
about them, if we do not learn the right 
things, our thoughts are also wrong. If 
we think of American Communists sim- 
ply as members of a minority who are 
harassed because they hold unpopular 
views, we will act in one way. If we 
think of them as partners in a world 
conspiracy which has enslaved 800 mil- 
lion human beings and seeks to enslave 
us all, we will act in an absolutely dif- 
ferent way. 

So these are the thoughts I ask Sena- 
tors to keep always in mind when we 
consider any aspect of the Communist 
conspiracy against the freedom of man- 
kind. I ask Senators to keep them par- 
ticularly in mind in considering S. 2646, 
which seeks to release the American peo- 
ple from the perils among which they 
have been flung by recent decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

Last summer, when I introduced 
S. 2646, I said: 

The principal error is that the majority of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
does not understand the nature of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 
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The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hen- 
NINGS] had a good deal of fun with that 
statement when he appeared to testify 
against the bill. He said: 

The Justices on the Supreme Court under- 
stand equally well both the nature and the 
objectives of this conspiracy. 


He told us that those who think other- 
wise are “exceedingly naive and might 
even be termed obtuse.” 

Remember those words, Mr. President, 
for I shall refer to them again. If Iam 
wrong and the Senator from Missouri is 
right, if the Court does understand the 
Communist conspiracy, and yet does 
continue smashing the defenses the peo- 
ple have raised against it, then the situ- 
ation is even more ominous than I had 
feared. I said what I did about the 
Court’s lack of understanding, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because I could find not even a 
mention of the conspiracy, in those 
opinions of the Court which have caused 
so much dismay. I said what I did about 
the Court’s lack of understanding be- 
cause of the language of the majority 
opinion in the Konigsberg case. 

As I pointed out—and supported with 
facts from a fully documented and easily 
available record Konigsberg was for 
years a Communist hack of the shabbiest 
type.” Despite this, he had the gall to 
apply for admission to the California 
bar. He was identified to his face as a 
Communist, during hearings at which 
the California bar examiners were in- 
quiring into his fitness. He did not dare 
deny the charge, but invoked the fifth 
amendment, instead. In plain decency 
and common sense, the California bar 
examiners turned him down. But the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
reached across the country and forced 
Rudolph Konigsberg down California’s 
throat. Here is the language of the 
Court; it was written by Justice Black, 
Mr. President, but it was subscribed to by 
the Court’s majority, which means that 
it expresses the beliefs of the Court’s ma- 
jority: 

THE MERE Fact OF COMMUNIST MEMBERSHIP 

The mere fact of Konigsberg’s past mem- 
bership in the Communist Party, if true, 
without anything more, is not an adequate 
basis for concluding that he is disloyal or a 
person of bad character. A lifetime of good 
citizenship is worth very little if it is so 
frail that it cannot withstand the suspicions 
which apparently were the basis for the com- 
mittee's action. 

THE RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE 


Justice Douglas has amplified this 
view in his recently published book. 


Joining the Communist Party— 


he says on page 92— 

does not necessarily indicate approval of all 
for which that organization stands, just as 
all who belong to the Presbyterian Church, 
the American Legion, or the American Bar 
Association do not necessarily endorse every 
tenet of those organizations, : 


Yet, the Senator from Missouri tells 
us that the Court understands both the 
nature and objectives of the Communist 
conspiracy. He tells us that those who 
doubts this are naive, or even obtuse. 

What is it that the Supreme Court 
understands, Mr. President? What is 
the nature of the Communist conspir- 
acy? What are its objectives? It seems 
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lunatic to raise these questions after 
40 fearful years of Red history. But we 
must raise them and we must answer 
them in order to appraise Senate bill 2646 
in full perspective. The presentation of 
Senate bill 2646 is just one round in the 
fight against the Communist world con- 
spiracy. To see where it fits, to under- 
stand why it is necessary, we must glance 
back over these 40 Red years. 

In 1947, the Supreme Court had be- 
fore it a question involving the consti- 
tutionality of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which contains a provision regarding 
Communist officials in labor unions. 
The Court found that the provision was 
constitutional. In his concurring opin- 
ion, the late Justice Robert H. Jackson 
turned an all-revealing light on the na- 
ture of the Red animal. Here are his 
words: 

A PARTY OF “BETRAYAL” 

The Communist Party alone among Amer- 
ican parties past or present is dominated and 
controlled by a foreign government. It is 
a satrap party which, to the threat of civil 
disorder, adds the threat of betrayal into 
alien hands, 

In each country where the Communists 
have seized control, they have so denation- 
alized its foreign policy as to make it a 
satellite and vassal of the Soviet Union and 
enforced a domestic policy in complete con- 
formity with the Soviet pattern, tolerating 
no deviation in deference to any people's sep- 
arate history, tradition, or national interests. 

In not one of the countries it now dom- 
inates was the Communist Party chosen by 
a free or contestable election; in not one 
can it be evicted by any election. The in- 
ternational police state has crept over East- 
ern Europe by deception, coercion, coup 
d'etat, terrorism, and assassination, 

The American Communists have imported 
the totalitarian organization’s disciplines and 
techniques, notwithstanding the fact that 
this country offers them and other discon- 
tented elements a way to peaceful reyolu- 
tion by ballot. 


EVERY COMMUNIST IS A CONSPIRATOR 


Every member of the Communist Party is 
an agent to execute the Communist pro- 
gram, 

Major political parties in the United States 
have never been closely knit or secret organ- 
izations. Anyone who usually votes the party 
tickets is reckoned a member, although he 
has not applied for or been admitted to 
membership, pays no dues, has taken no 
pledge and is free to vote, speak, and act 
as he wills, 

Membership in the Communist Party is 
totally different. The party is a secret con- 
clave. Members are admitted only upon ac- 
ceptance as reliable and after indoctrination 
in its policies, to which the member Is fully 
committed, They are provided with cards or 
credentials, usually issued under false names 
so that the identification can only be made 
by officers of the party who hold the code. 
Moreover, each pledges unconditional obedi- 
ence to party authority. Adherents are 
known by secret or code names. They con- 
stitute “cells” in the factory, the office, the 
political society, or the labor union. For 
any deviation from the party line they are 
purged and excluded. 

Individuals who assume such obligations 
are chargeable, on ordinary conspiracy prin- 
ciples, with responsibility for and participa- 
tion in all that makes up the party’s program. 

There is certainly sufficient evidence that 
all members owe allegiance to every detail 
of the Communist Party program and have 
assumed a duty actively to help execute it so 
that Congress could, on familiar conspiracy 
principles, charge each member with respon- 
sibility for the goals and means of the party. 
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The present majority of the United 
States Supreme Court had that opinion 
on its own bookshelf, Mr. President, when 
it decided that the mere fact of Commu- 
nist Party membership should be no hin- 
drance to admittance to the American 
bar. And the Senator from Missouri 
tells us that the present Court under- 
stands both the nature and objectives 
of the Red conspiracy. 

Several years ago, the Subcommittee 
on Internal Security found a nest of 
American Communists in the Secretariat 
of the United Nations. Nine of them in- 
voked the fifth amendment, when ques- 
tioned about their underground activity. 
They were at first dismissed, and later 
reinstated. The tribunal which rein- 
stated them found, in effect, that Com- 
munist Party membership was a mere 
exercise of political opinion. 

The Senator from Indiana, who was 
then chairman of the subcommittee, 
commented as follows: 


The question raised here is fundamental. 
It applies not only to the subcommittee’s in- 
vestigation of American citizens in the United 
Nations, but also to our whole field of in- 
quiry. 

All three branches of the United States 
Government have found that Communist ac- 
tivity is not to be compared with member- 
ship in any political party. All threo 
branches of the United States Government 
have found that Communist activity is a 
conspiracy directed from the U. S. S. R. to 
overthrow the Government of the United 
States by force and violence. The conspiracy 
is as old as the Bolshevik revolution itself. 


We ordered into the record “certain 
basic documents on the question of the 
Communist world conspiracy.” The sub- 
committee summarized these documents 
in our second report on activities of 
United States citizens employed by the 
United Nations. 

I ask unanimous consent that a part 
of that summary be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE REVOLUTION IS BORN 


On December 13, 1917, Lenin’s handful of 
Bolsheviks, who had just seized the govern- 
ment of Russia, appropriated 2 million rubles 
for the needs of the revolutionary inter- 
nationalist movement. Here is the language 
of the official ordinance as published in the 
Gazette of the Temporary Workers and Peas- 
ants Government, December 13, 1917, and 
furnished to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee by Secretary of State Charles 
Evans Hughes: “* * * the Soviet of Peo- 
ples Commissars considers it necessary to 
come forth with all aid, including financial 
aid, to the assistance of the left, interna- 
tional wing of the workers movement of all 
countries, entirely regardless whether those 
countries are at war with Russia, or in an 
alliance, or whether they retain their neu- 
trality.” 

This was the original declaration of revo- 
lution against the civilized governments of 
the world. It was an official statement. It 
was implemented with an official appropria- 
tion of money. It was implemented also by 
Moscow-inspired revolutionary activity on 
every continent of the globe. In 1919, the 


Soviet Government found it necessary for 
purposes of deception to transfer the supreme 
command of the world revolution from a 
government building to the headquarters of 
the newly established Communist Interna- 
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tional (Comintern). The actual control of 
the world’s Communist underground, how- 
ever, remained the same. 

Secretary Hughes also furnished the Sen- 
ate committee with an excerpt from a report 
to the Ninth Congress of the Russian Com- 
munist Party on April 2, 1920, Karl Radek, 
secretary of the Communist International, in 
which Radek declared: 

“The Third International is the child of 
the Russian Communist Party. It was 
founded here, in the Kremlin, on the initia- 
tive of the Communist Party of Russia.“ 


THE COLBY NOTE 


In 1920, Woodrow Wilson’s Secretary of 
State, Bainbridge Colby, looked at the plain 
facts of Communist activity, which were vis- 
ible everywhere then, as they are now, and 
arrived at this conclusion: 

“The existing regime in Russia is based 
upon the negation of every principle of honor 
and good faith, * * * The responsible lead- 
ers of the regime have frequently and openly 
boasted that they are willing to sign agree- 
ments and undertakings with foreign powers 
while not having the slightest intention of 
observing such undertakings or carrying out 
such agreements. * * upon numerous 
occasion the responsible spokesmen of this 
power, and its official agencies, have de- 
clared that it is their understanding that the 
very existence of Bolshevism in Russia, the 
maintenance of their own rule, depends, and 
must continue to depend, upon the occur- 
rence of revolutions in all other great civil- 
ized nations, including the United States, 
which will overthrow and destroy their gov- 
ernments and set up Bolshevist rule in their 
stead.” [They have made it quite plain 
that they intend to use every means, includ- 
ing, of course, diplomatic agencies, to pro- 
mote such revolutionary movements in other 
countries. {Matter in brackets ours.] 

* * * * . 


“It is within the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment of the United States that the Bolshevist 
government is itself subject to the control of 
a political faction, with extensive interna- 
tional ramifications through the Third Inter- 
nationale, and that this body, which is heay- 
ily subsidized by the Bolshevist government 
from the public revenues of Russia, has for 
its openly avowed aim the promotion of Bol- 
shevist revolutions throughout the world. 
The leaders of the Bolsheviki have boasted 
that their promises of noninterference with 
other nations would in no wise bind the 
agents of this body. * * IInevitably. 
therefore, the diplomatic service of the Bol- 
shevist government would become a channel 
for intrigues and the propaganda of revolt 
against the institutions and laws of coun- 
tries, with which it was at peace. * * *] 
[Matter in brackets ours. 

[We cannot recognize, hold official rela- 
tions with, or give friendly reception to the 
agents of a government which is determined 
and bound to conspire against our institu- 
tions; whose diplomats will be the agitators 
of dangerous revolt; whose spokesmen say 
that they sign agreements with no inten- 
tion of keeping them.] [Matter in brackets 
ours.} (American Note on Polish Situation, 
Department of State, August 10, 1920, A 
Formal Reply From Secretary of State Bain- 
bridge Colby to His Excellency Baron Ca- 
millo Romano Avezzana, Ambassador of 
Italy). 

In the 33 years since these words were 
uttered, there have been no substantial new 
facts to upset Colby’s historic conclusion. 
In every year, on every continent, myriads 
of new facts have emerged to support it. 

Communist regimes have been contin- 
uously based upon the negation of every 
principle of honor and good faith. Com- 
munist leaders have continuously demon- 
strated that they are willing to sign 
ments and undertakings with foreign powers 
while not having the slightest intention of 
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observing such undertakings or carrying out 
such agreements. Communist leaders have 
continuously proven that their diplomats 
are the agents of dangerous revolt who use 
diplomatic agencies to promote such revo- 
lutionary movements in other countries. 


THE FINDINGS OF SECRETARY HUGHES 


Three years after the Colby findings, in 
the year 1924, Charles Evans Hughes, an- 
other great Secretary of State, presented 
voluminous documentation to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations to show 
that the Soviet beast had not changed its 
spots. Secretary Hughes summed up as 
follows: 

“It is believed that the evidence presented 
by the Department of State at this hearing 
has conclusively established three facts: 
First, the essential unity of the Bolshevik 
organization known as the Communist 
Party, so-called Soviet Government, and the 
Communist International, all of which are 
controlled by a small group of individuals, 
technically known as the political bureau of 
the Russian Communist Party. Second, the 
spiritual and organic connection between 
this Moscow group and its agent in this 
country—the American Communist Party 
and its legal counterpart, the Workers’ Party. 
Not only are these organizations the creation 
of Moscow, but the latter has also elaborated 
their program and controlled and supervised 
their activities. While there may have 
existed in the United States individuals, 
and even groups, imbued with Marxist doc- 
trines prior to the advent of the Communist 
International, the existence of a disciplined 
party equipped with a program aiming at the 
overthrow of the institutions of this country 
by force and violence is due to the interven- 
tion of the Bolshevik organizations into the 
domestic political life of the United States. 
The essential fact is the existence of an or- 
ganization in the United States created by 
and completely subservient to a foreign or- 
ganization striving to overthrow the existing 
social and political order of this country. 
Third, the subversive and pernicious activi- 
ties of the American Communist Party and 
the Workers’ Party and their subordinate 
and allied organs in the United States are ac- 
tivities resulting from and flowing out of the 
program elaborated for them by the Moscow 
group,” (Letter to Hon. William E. Borah, 
then chairman, Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Jan. 21, 1924.) 

In its present inquiry, the subcommittee 
is particularly concerned, for obvious rea- 
sons, with the Colby prophecy that Commu- 
nist diplomacy would become a channel for 
intrigues and the propaganda of revolt, and 
that diplomatic agencies would be used to 
promote revolutionary movements in other 
countries. What happened between the time 
Secretary of State Colby made his prophecy 
and the Senate Subcommittee on Internal 
Security began its inquiry on activities of 
United States citizens employed by the 
United Nations? 

Trends in Russian Foreign Policy Since 
World War I, a publication of the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress 
(1947), contains much of the basic record: 

THE BASIC RECORD 


In 1921 the British Government granted 
de facto recognition to the Soviet Govern- 
ment by means of a trade agreement. The 
agreement provided for the prohibition of 
Bolshevik propaganda in Great Britain. Only 
2 short years later, Britain threatened to 
terminate that agreement because Soviet 
agents were spreading anti-British propa- 
ganda in Afghanistan, Persia, and India. 

In 1924, regardless of what had already 
happened, Britain granted the U. S. S. R. 
de jure recognition. Three years later it 
terminated both the trade agreement and 
recognition because the Soviet diplomatic 
service in Great Britain was acting as a 
channel for intrigues and the propaganda 
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of revolt, precisely as our American Secre- 
tary of State had predicted 7 years before, 

In 1924 China and the U. S. S. R. estab- 
lished normal diplomatic relations. Under 
the treaty each country was to refrain from 
spreading propaganda against the institu- 
tions of the other. Three years later China 
broke off relations because the Soviet dip- 
lomatic service, once more, was acting as a 
channel for intrigues and the propaganda 
of revolt, 

In 1924 Mexico recognized the U, S. S. R. 
In 1930 Mexico withdrew that recognition, 

In 1926 Uruguay recognized the U. S. S. R. 
In 1935 Uruguay withdrew that recognition, 
charging Communist activity in Uruguay and 
elsewhere in South America. 

That, in capsule form, is the story of So- 
viet diplomacy on three continents in the 
early years of the U. S. S. R. 


WHAT BULLITT SAW IN 1935 


The United States Government granted 
recognition to the U. S. S. R. in November 
1933, after an exchange of notes in which 
the Soviets promised to observe the common 
decencies of international conduct. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's first Ambassador to Moscow 
was William C. Bullitt. Bullitt had been in 
Moscow less than 2 years when Communist 
revolutionaries from all over the world, in- 
cluding the United States, assembled for the 
notorious Seventh World Congress of the 
Communist International. Ambassador Bul- 
litt’s dispatches to the United States Gov- 
ernment during this period, in perspective, 
seem equally as prophetic as the earlier find- 
ings of Secretaries Colby and Hughes. Perti- 
nent selections from his reports. to Wash- 
ington are included here. Their source is 
the State Department publication, Foreign 
Relations of the United States, the Soviet 
Union, 1933-39. 

“The aim of the Soviet Government is and 
will remain, to produce world revolution, 
said Ambassador Bullitt. The leaders of the 
Soviet Union believe that the first step to- 
ward this revolution must be to strengthen 
the defensive and offensive power of the So- 
viet Union. They believe that within 10 
years the defense position of the Soviet 
Union will be absolutely impregnable and 
that within 15 years the offensive power of 
the Soviet Union will be sufficient to enable 
it to consolidate by its assistance any Com- 
munist government which may be set up 
in Europe. To maintain peace for the pres- 
ent, to keep the nations of Europe divided, 
to foster enmity between Japan and the 
United States, and gain the blind devotion 
and obedience of the Communists of all 
countries so that they will act against their 
own governments at the behest of the Com- 
munist Pope in the Kremlin, is the sum of 
Stalin’s policy.” 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, there 
are two statements of great significance, 
made by American diplomats, which were 
not included in the subcommittee sum- 
mary, from which I have been quoting. 
I shall insert them at this point. 

On November 24, 1937, George F, Ken- 
nan, who was then attached to the State 
Departments’ Division of European Af- 
fairs, wrote a memorandum which 
stated, in part, as follows: 

The Soviet diplomatic missions abroad 
constitute only one (and not always the most 
important) of the channels through which 
Russia’s foreign affairs are directed. The 
situation in many countries—and particu- 
larly in the United States—is such that it 
is an easy matter for Moscow to circumyent 
the governments of these countries and to 
deal directly with private individuals, firms, 
and organizations. It has its trade delega- 
tions, its local Communist parties, its for- 
eign newspaper correspondents, and its vari- 
— „ agents, to help it in these 
efforts. 
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Secretary of State Hull told more of 
the story in his Memoirs: 


The Communist International, with head- 
quarters in Moscow, continued to support 
Communist propaganda and activities in the 
United States. We made verbal complaints 
to Moscow, without result. Finally Russia 
permitted the holding of an All-World Con- 
gress of the Communist International in 
Moscow from July 25 to August 20, 1935. 
American Communists attended and took 
part in discussions and plans for the devel- 
opment of the Communist Party in the 
United States. Here was a flagrant violation 
of the pledge of noninterference given us 
on November 16, 1933, and we could not let 
it pass without protest. By agreement with 
the President, I sent through Ambassador 
Bullitt a strong note to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

* -. * * . 


But the Soviets replied with the astound- 
ing assertion that “it is certainly not new 
to the Government of the United States 
that the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics cannot take upon itself 
and has not taken upon itself obligations of 
any kind with regard to the Communist In- 
ternational.” They refused to accept the 
protest. In other words, the Communist In- 
ternational, although intimately connected 
with the Soviet Government, could do what 
it wanted in American international affairs 
without interference from that Government. 


I continue quoting from the report of 
the Internal Security Subcommittee on 
American Communists in the United Na- 
tions: 

CONGRESS AND THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Attorney General Francis Biddle published 
an official decision on May 28, 1942, which 
read in part as follows: 

“That the Communist Party of the U. S. A., 
from the time of its inception in 1919 to the 
present time, is an organization that believes 
in, advises, advocates, and teaches the over- 
throw by force and violence of the Govern- 
ment of the United States * *.” 

Eight years later Congress adopted the 
Subversive Activities Control Act, which 
contained this language: 

“Sec. 2. As a result of evidence adduced 
before various committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, the Congress 
hereby finds that— 

“(1) There exists a world Communist 
movement which, in its origins, its develop- 
ment, and its present practice, is a world- 
wide revolutionary movement whose purpose 
it is, by treachery, deceit, infiltration into 
other groups (governmental and otherwise), 
espionage, sabotage, terrorism, and any other 
means deemed necessary, to establish a Com- 
munist totalitarian dictatorship in the coun- 
tries throughout the world through the 
medium of a worldwide Communist organ- 
ization.” 


FINDING OF THE SUPREME COURT 


In 1949 a Federal jury found 11 leaders 
of the Communist Party, U. S. A., guilty of 
“willfully and knowingly conspiring (1) to 
organize as the Communist Party, a group of 
persons to teach and advocate the overthrow 
and destruction of the Government of the 
United States by force and violence, and (2) 
knowingly and willingly to advocate and 
teach the duty and necessity of overthrow- 
ing and destroying of the Government of the 
United States by force and violence.” (U. S. 
41, October term, 1950, p. 494.) 

The convicted Communist leaders carried 
their appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court. The Court, in an opinion delivered 
by the late Chief Justice Vinson, affirmed 
the conviction with these words: 

“Petitioners intended to overthrow the 
Government of the United States as speedily 
as the circumstances would permit * * * 
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They were properly and constitutionally 
convicted.“ (Ibid., pp. 516, 517.) 

‘THE SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 

On November 27, 1950, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, acting under sec- 
tion 13 (a) of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act, filed a petition with the Board for 
an order requiring the Communist Party, 
U. S. A., to register with the Attorney Gen- 
eral as required by the act. In the hearings 
which followed, a stenographic record of 
14,413 pages was adduced. The record in- 
cluded 507 exhibits. In its decision, the 
Board found: 

“(1) That there exists a world Communist 
movement, substantially as described in 
section 2 of the act, which was organized 
by the Soviet Union, and which has as its 
primary objectives the establishment of 
Communist dictatorships of the proletariat 
in all countries throughout the world, in- 
cluding the United States, and (2) That the 
direction, domination, and control of this 
movement is vested in, and is exercised by, 
the Soviet Union.” 

SOPHOMORES FOREVER 


Mr. President, those of us who struggle 
with the tentacles of the Red monster 
have heard these things many times be- 
fore. We do not need to hear them again, 
but it is perfectly obvious that we need 
to tell them again, and again, and again. 
Ever since Lenin’s agents went forth with 
the burning faggots of world revolution, 
there have been multitudes of these who 
would not listen to the truth about it all. 
I do not speak here of the Communists 
themselves—of course, they would not 
listen, I speak of those men and women 
who have willed to remain perpetually 
adolescent about the whole subject of 
communism, perpetually determined to 
think the wrong thoughts about it. In 
the sophomoric bull sessions of the 
flapper age, they learned to chant certain 
slogans about witch hunting, Red bait- 
ing, and seeing things under the bed. 
They learned to say proudly to one an- 
other: “I wouldn’t know a Communist 
if he knocked me down in the street.” 
They learned to hide every damning fact 
that was thrust at them under the all- 
embracing concealment of one word, 
“hysteria.” 

You cannot do that sort of thing for 
long, Mr. President, without bringing 
mortal sickness to your own mind and 
soul. That is exactly what they have 
done. They have made their own minds 
and souls mortally sick. Gray haired 
now, they still mumble their 30-year-old 
incantations in the pathetic self-delu- 
sion that they are still dashing, rakehelly 
young sinners. And their voices are still 
heard. They are heard in cabinet meet- 
ings. They are heard in editorial offices, 
They are heard in bar associations, in col- 
lege classrooms, in pulpits, yes, and in the 
halls of Congress itself. 

So it is that we Red baiters, we witch 
hunters, we fomenters of hysteria, must 
go on presenting the same old facts, quot- 
ing the same old quotes until truth at last 
prevails. Let me return to those facts. 

REDS MUST NOT WORRY ABOUT TREASON 


William Z. Foster has been at the top 
of the Communist Party, USA, since it 
was founded. In 1928, he took his fol- 
lowers to the Sixth World Congress of 
the Communist International, which, of 
course, was held in Moscow. There, Fos- 
ter received the following instructions. 
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They were given also to other party 
leaders from all parts of the world. 


The Red Army is not an enemy army but 
the army of the international proletariat, In 
the event of war against the Soviet Union, the 
workers in capitalist countries must not allow 
themselves to be scared from supporting the 
Red Army and from expressing their support 
by fighting against their own bourgeoisie, by 
the charges of treason that the bourgeoisie 
may hurl against them. 


A few years after that, Foster appeared 
before the Fish committee of the House. 
Here is a famous passage from his 
testimony: 


The CHAIRMAN. Now if I understand you, 
the workers in this country look upon the 
Soviet Union as their country. Is that right? 

Mr. Foster. The more advanced workers do. 

The CHAIRMAN. They look upon the Soviet 
flag as their flag? 

Mr. Foster. The workers of this country 
and the workers of every country have only 
one flag and that is the red flag. That is the 
fiag of the proletarian revolution. 

All capitalist flags are flags of the capita- 
list class and we owe no allegiance to any of 
them. 


WE ARE PROUD OF TREASON 


In 1940, the 11th national convention 
of the Communist Party, U. S. A. adopted 
this resolution: 


We are proud to bear the high title of 
member of the Communist Party of the 
United States of America. Let us raise high 
the banner of proletarian internationalism, 
We are proud to be associated with the Com- 
munist International. We are proud to be 
associated with the greatest thinkers and 
heroes of all history and of all lands—with 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. We are 
proud to be associated with Dimitroff, 
Thaelmann, Thorez, Gallacher, Diaz, and La 
Pasionaria, and with the militant leaders of 
the rising young Latin American working 
class and Communist movements—Blas 
Roca, Encina, Labarca, Prestes, and with the 
great Filipino leader, Evangelista, with Tim 
Buck of Canada, and many others. We are 
proud to be associated in the ranks of prole- 
tarian internationalism with the greatest 
thinker, leader, and builder of our time, who 
carried the work of Marx, Engels, and Lenin 
to new heights, to the victorious establish- 
ment of socialism, to the period of transition 
to communism, to the safeguarding of the 
Soviet Union and its achievements against 
the furious dying struggles of a hostile capi- 
talist world—the great Stalin. 


In February 1957, while humanity still 
grieved at the spectacle of suffering 
Hungary, Foster wrote these words in his 
party’s official theoretical magazine, 
Political Affairs: 

To mention only one more of the many 
Leninist policies that have contributed to the 
relative success of the Communist Party, has 
been its militant policy of internationalism, 
particularly its active support of the develop- 
ing Soviet Union and, in later years, of 
people's China and the European people's 
democracies. 

The party’s over two decades of affiliation 
to the Communist International, although 
not without certain negative aspects, was 
also invaluable in developing the party's 
ideology, its fighting quality, its leading 
cadres, and its international spirit. 

PROUD OF THE MURDER OF HUNGARY 


In this same issue of Political Affairs, 
there was a statement from the party’s 
national committee, which said: “Thanks 
to the help given by the Soviet troops to 
the Hungarian people, the imperialists 
were frustrated in their plan to build an 
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outpost of war in Eastern Europe and to 
disrupt the solidarity of the Socialist 
camp.” 

Last May, the leading article in Politi- 
cal Affairs was entitled “Communist 
Activity Today, a Program for Minne- 
sota.” It said, in part: 

Our party must be concerned with local, 
community, and State issues equally as much 
as the local labor and farm movements of 
which we are a part. We should help to 
show the connection between these local is- 
sues and the problems of the Nation as a 
whole and their relation to the struggle 
against monopoly. 

We urge that just as the national conven- 
tion stressed the need to apply Marxism to 
American conditions we must especially in 
the next year or two apply ourselves to this 
task by studying our own part of America, 
Minnesota, and the upper Midwest region. 

We recommend that the Communist Party 
State organization should prepare and pub- 
lish a program for Minnesota sometime in 
1958 (at the latest for the 1959 legislative 
session). 

A lead by our party in projecting a more 
basic analysis will meet with a warm response 
from the ranks of the farmers and will greatly 
strengthen and make more militant the work 
of the 39,000 members of the Minnesota 
Farmers Union. 

Our party should, above all, agitate and 
work in every rural community for a real 
understanding now of the need for a labor- 
farmer bloc against big business and the 
special interests that men like Ezra Benson 
represent, 

Many individual Communists are accepted 
in the trade unions, farm and other groups, 
and have a high standing among their 
friends, neighbors, and fellow shopworkers. 
Yet they are not in a position to publicly 
state their party affiliation even if it is often 
tacitly understood. 

In our opinion the Communist Party and 
individual Communists will enjoy a legal, 
open, and recognized eixstence in our trade 
unions and farm groups only as the whole 
left and Socialist current grows stronger and 
exerts more influence upon the farmer-labor 
rank and file. 


FOSTER TO KHRUSHCHEV AND RETURN 


It has always been obvious that the 
leaders of the world Communist con- 
spiracy love to fish in troubled waters. 
Where there is what Owen Lattimore de- 
scribed as good old chaos, where there 
is war, threat of war, or aftermath of 
war, where there are mobs and riots, as 
there are against our Vice President in 
South America this afternoon, where 
there are multitudes of jobless and hun- 
gry, communism cynically exploits the 
sufferers. It is a brutal but undeniable 
fact that Communist and Socialist of- 
ficeseekers, Communist and Socialist bu- 
reaucrats, Communist and Socialist pub- 
licists have a vampirish interest in 
human misery, which they regard not 
as an evil to be combated but as an 
0 aad to be seized and used for 
gain. 

I have never seen this more brazenly 
acknowledged than the way William Z. 
Foster acknowledged it, in an article just 
published in the Soviet Union’s Bible of 
party theory, Kommunist. Here is a dis- 
patch from Moscow, which appeared in 
the Baltimore Sun for Sunday, March 23: 

Moscow, March 22.—William Z. Foster told 
his Soviet friends today that American pros- 
perity was the chief cause of the Commu- 
nist Party's troubles in the United States. 
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But he reports that things are looking bet- 
ter for the American Communists now that 
the illusion of capitalist prosperity has been 
dispelled, 

The chairman of the American Communist 
Party delivers his report to the motherland 
of communism in the latest issue of the 
Soviet Party’s Bible of party theory, the 
magazine Kommunist, published today. 

And, now that the American economic pic- 
ture has darkened and things are looking 
brighter for the Reds, Foster writes, the 
party has drafted plans for regaining its 
membership and power in the United States. 

“To play its political role properly in this 
situation of growing mass unhappiness,” Fos- 
ter declares, “the party should base its policy 
on the aggravation of the class struggle.” 


A month later, Moscow broadcast its 
answer, not only to William Z, Foster, 
but to all its agents everywhere in the 
Free World. This is the account in the 
Baltimore Sun for April 28: 


SOVIET ORGAN DEMANDS PARTIES MAKE Most 
or CAPITALIST RECESSION—PAPER CREDITS 
COMMUNISTS WITH WAVE OF STRIKES IN 
JAPAN, WEST GERMANY, AND OTHER COUN- 
TRIES—TERMS PRESENT BIG. CHANCE 

(By Howard Norton) 

Moscow, APRIL 28.—Pravda, the loudest 
voice of the Communist world, calls on all 
Communist Parties everywhere today to 
make the most of the capitalist recession. 

In an 8,000-word exhortation beamed 
chiefly at Communists in the West, the offi- 
cial voice of the Soviet party tells them this 
is their big chance. It urges them to purge 
their ranks of the liberals and revisionists 
who would abandon revolution as the means 
of converting the whole world to commu- 
nism. 

It tells them that a small party completely 
unified and with a single purpose is better 
than a big party split by factionalism. 

The paper gives the Communists credit for 
the wave of crippling strikes in Japan, West 
Germany, France, Italy, Britain, and Latin 
American countries. 

It predicts, with obvious relish, that the 
wave of strikes will keep on rising as the re- 
cession spreads and worsens. 


The Senator from Missouri tells us 
that the United States Supreme Court 
understands all this. 


THE COURT AND COMMUNISM’S “NEW 
OPPORTUNITIES” 


Now let us note the views of Eugene 
Dennis, another Red panjandrum, as he 
tells comrades about certain new op- 
portunities they have received. He was 
reporting to the national executive com- 
mittee of the Communist Party on June 
21, 1957, and he said: 

This is, at best, a preliminary estimate of 
the importance of the June 17 decisions of 
the Supreme Court and a partial considera- 
tion of what should be done to utilize these 
far-reaching decisions to advance the con- 
stitutional liberties of Communists and non- 
Communists alike. 

It is a fact that the stanchness and the 
anti-McCarthyite activity of our party and 
of other progressive forces over the past 
years, including the various united front 
movements that developed around most of 
the trials, the involvement of various con- 
servative lawyers, certain Socialist leaders, 
and of numerous educators and religious 
leaders in the struggle for halting the Smith 
and McCarran Act prosecutions—as well as 
the positive impact of our 16th national 
convention—this, too, played a useful and 
a beneficial role in helping to influence some 
of the currents and trends that, objectively, 
played a big part in affecting the outcome of 
these great civil-liberties issues. 
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It is essential to popularzie the democratic 
significance and portent of the Court’s deci- 
sion. * * * And it is necessary to empha- 
size the new grounds which now exist to 
fight from. 

It is imperative to persuade the entire 
party and the left of the new opportunities 
arising—judicial and political—for reestab- 
lishing the legality of the Communist Party. 


I shall present some other comments 
from Communist sources. Jessica Smith, 
the widow of Hal Ware, who fathered 
the Communist underground in the 
American Government, said in the July 
1957 issue of New World Review: 

A heartening aspect of the recent Supreme 
Court decisions is the fact that they go a long 
way toward destroying one of the main pre- 
texts for the cold war—the alleged world- 
wide conspiracy headed by the U.S. S. R. for 
the violent overthrow of capitalist govern- 
ments. 


It was less than a year later, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that Pravda reissued Moscow’s or- 
ders for the violent overthrow of capital- 
ist governments, which I have just read. 
Jessica Smith, of course, will continue 
printing such lies as those quoted above 
as her service to the Kremlin’s cause of 
disarming America. She will continue 
using the Court’s decisions as so-called 
proof for her lies. The Senator from 
Missouri tells us that the Court knows 
what it is doing, when it gives her, Den- 
nis, Foster and all other Communists 
these new opportunities. 

Now, Senators, listen to this: 

Victory is, indeed, sweet. 


That is a quotation from the Com- 
munist People’s World. It was written 
after the Court’s decisions of June 17, 
1957, which was the reddest of all the 
Court’s Red Mondays. 

These passages I have just read, Mr. 
President, are not the judgments of 
bourgeoisie, reactionaries, or McCarthy- 
ites. They are communism’s own state- 
ments of doctrine, of policy, of strategy, 
of tactics. They are communism’s own 
answer to the Court’s assertion that 
mere party membership is no blemish on 
the character of a man, who seeks to 
practice American law. And they are 
utterly brazen, as can be judged from 
Foster’s repudiation of his country’s 
flag, last May’s instructions on how to 
wriggle above ground in order to ma- 
nipulate labor and Farmers Union, and 
the Kremlin’s own orders to purge ranks 
= those who would abandon revolu- 

on. 

The United States Supreme Court 
understands the whole story, according 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

Let us swing around the world again. 
What other non-Communist nations 
have dug up some of the Red moles, who 
are trying to destroy them? The Gov- 
ernment of the Philippines reported on 
what it found in 1951: 

THE PHILIPPINE VERDICT 

That “the support of Soviet Russia is the 
duty of Communists in all countries” is a 
fundamental principle of communism, stated 
by Lenin. It has determined the party line 
ever since. Regardless of their citizenship 
or their sworn statement to the contrary, 
Communists everywhere insist that the So- 
viet Union is the only fatherland to which 
they owe allegiance, since what is good for 
Russia is good for communism, and what is 
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good for communism is good for the world. 
Filipino Communists are no exception, for in 
any war between the democracies and Soviet 
Russia, they will always side with Soviet Rus- 
sia, They are with Soviet Russia in the 
Communist aggression in Korea, in Indo- 
china, in Malaya; and in their rebellion in 
the Philippines. 

The whole line of action of Filipino Com- 
munists, including the organization of the 
Communist Party and the layout of its dep- 
redations, was pronounced by Joseph 
Stalin, the Soviet Dictator, on May 18, 1925 
(p. 11). 

Filipino Communists consistently have 
followed the doctrines of Lenin who or- 
dered: “It is absolutely necessary for every 
Communist Party systematically to combine 
legal with illegal work, legal with illegal or- 
ganization.” 

Communists always have believed that a 
valuable method of reaching their goal is to 
work their way into both minor and major 
positions in existing governments so that 
Communist action can bore from within— 
that is, attack from the inside as well as 
from the outside (p. 16). 


DISGUISES PROPAGANDA OF SPEECH, PRESS AND 
FRONT GROUPS 

Communists employ both open and dis- 
guised propaganda. 

Open propaganda, such as party newspa- 
pers and other publications, admittedly is 
designed to promote the Communist cause. 

The disguised propaganda, aimed at any- 
body who will listen, look, or read, includes 
the use of radio, motion pictures, newspa- 
pers, books, magazines, public lectures, study 
groups, and any other means by which the 
public gets information. The party con- 
tinually works to plant undercover workers 
in all these fields (p. 18). 

The radio especially has been a target of 
infiltration. The Politburo trial revealed 
that Angel G. Baking called for a cadre to 
infiltrate the corps of broadcasters in the 
radio stations, which may be assigned to the 
cultural group. This cadre should get a 
Position as a broadcaster at specific hours, 
either as a station announcer or newscaster 
for the newspaper or time buyers at the sta- 
tions.” 

Communists set up front groups of two 
types: those with thousands of members, 
and those which concentrate on a much 
smaller membership of prominent people. 

Front groups are effective because they 
often enlist the support of Filipinos who 
would not knowingly support a group identi- 
fied as Communist. Many genuinely non- 
Communist Filipinos have permitted their 
names to be used by such organizations 
without first finding out what purposes lay 
behind the high-sounding titles. 

Until the arrest of the Politburo in 1950 
it was not generally known that some or- 
ganizations that have acquired the support 
of non-Communists were created by the 
Communist Party. Two documents, entitled 
“Twenty Years of Struggle of the CPP,” and 
“Milestones in the History of the CPP,” writ- 
ten by Jose Lava and introduced in evidence 
at the Politburo trial, reveal that the 
League for the Defense of Democracy, the 
Friends of China, the Youth Congress, the 
Civil Liberties Union and the Congress for 
Democracy and Collective Security were or- 
ganized at the instance of the Communist 
Party in line with the united front policy 
of the Communist International (p. 17). 
COMMUNIST PARTY IS THE SOVIET BORDER PATROL 


The international situation is tense and 
may blow off into another world war any 
time at the instigation of the Soviet Union. 
The Communist Party is the vanguard of 
the Soviet Union here; its border patrol on 
Filipino shores (p. 10). 


The Senator from Missouri tells us the 
United States Supreme Court under- 
stands all this. 
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THE BRITISH AGREE 


Now, let us visit Great Britain. 

In 1956, Britain’s Prime Minister pre- 
sented to Parliament the findings of the 
Conference of Privy Councilors on Se- 
curity. Among other findings, the Con- 
ference concluded: 

That whereas once the main risk to be 
guarded against was espionage by foreign 
powers carried out by professional agents, 
today the chief risks are presented by Com- 
munists. * * * The Communist faith over- 
rides a man’s normal loyalties to his country 
and induces the belief that it is justifiable 
to hand over secret information to the Com- 
munist foreign power. This risk extends to 
sympathizers with communism. 


Mr. President, the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Internal Security told us in its 
Second U. N. Report that in the 33 years 
since Bainbridge Colby’s words were ut- 
tered, “there have been no substantial 
new facts to upset Colby’s historie con- 
clusion. In every year, on every conti- 
nent, myriads of new facts have emerged 
to support it. 

Communist regimes have been continu- 
ously “based upon the negation of every 
principle of honor and good faith.“ Com- 
munist leaders have continuously demon- 
strated that they are willing to sign agree- 
ments and undertakings with foreign powers 
while not having the slightest intention of 
observing such undertakings or carrying out 
such agreements.” Communist leaders have 
continuously proven that their diplomats 
are the agents of dangerous revolt who use 
“diplomatic agencies to promote such revolu- 
tionary movements in other countries.” 


The proof of all this came from count- 
less Communist documents, which set 
forth the doctrine, tactics and strategy 
of world revolution as organized, fi- 
nanced and directed from the U. S. S. R. 
It came from the sworn testimony of 
countless witnesses, who had worked for 
revolution in this country and else- 
where—in some instances after being 
trained for their work inside the Soviet 
Union. It came from the Communist 
press, and the press of the party’s “solar 
system” of front organizations. But it 
remained for a Canadian Royal Commis- 
sion to provide final verification for 
Bainbridge Colby in 1945, when it flashed 
beams of light into the darkest corners 
of a single Soviet Embassy. 

And yet the man who heads the Su- 
preme Court of the United States says, 
“Why does not Congress conduct its in- 
vestigating committees after the man- 
ner in which a Canadian Royal Commis- 
sion is conducted?” Do Senators sup- 
pose that Chief Justice Warren is that 
ignorant? I do not think so. Does he 
not know that the Canadian Royal Com- 
mission has the right of search and 
seizure without a warrant? Suppose a 
Congressional committee were to under- 
take to exercise such a right. 

Does he not know that a Canadian 
Royal Commission can snatch a person 
out of his home at night and place him 
in jail, where he cannot communicate 
with his wife or family, or even with an 
attorney? 

Does he not know that the fifth 
amendment cannot be used against a 
Canadian Royal Commission? What 
goes on in this great country? We must 
tell the story again and again and again, 
until America realizes what danger she 
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isin. The incident in South America in- 
volving our Vice President is only a 
ripple compared with what will come un- 
less we wake up. 

If a Congressional committee should 
do as Chief Justice Warren suggests, and 
act like a Canadian Royal Commission, 
the American people would take up arms 
and drive us from the Capital of this 
Nation—and they should. As I have 
said, the proof of all this has been docu- 
mented many, many times, 

IGOR GOUZENKO 


Igor Gouzenko was the man who made 
this possible. Gouzenko is what is called 
a “Soviet defector,” which is a wholly in- 
adequate, if not shabby, phrase to apply 
to a man or such heroic stature. Gou- 
zenko had worked for a year as a cipher 
clerk in the main intelligence division of 
the Red Army in Moscow. In this stra- 
tegic position, he was able to look from 
the center, all the way to the circumfer- 
ence of the worldwide Soviet espionage. 
In June 1943 he was sent to the Soviet 
Embassy in Ottawa, as cipher clerk on 
the staff of the military attaché, Colonel 
Zabotin. 

Then, according to the Canadian re- 
port: 

On the night of September 5, 1945, Gou- 
zenko left the embassy with a certain num- 
ber of documents from his own office, in- 
cluding telegrams sent to Moscow, others 
received from Moscow, which he had enci- 
phered and deciphered, as well as other docu- 
ments made either by Russian officials of the 
embassy or by other persons living in Can- 
ada. * * Gouzenko eventually told his 
story to the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice, who reported to the Canadian Govern- 
ment (Canadian Report, p. 11). 

“WE HAVE NOT ACTED UPON HEARSAY” 


Mr. Mackenzie King, who was then 
Prime Minister, told the Canadian Par- 


liament what happened immediatcly 
thereafter. 


It is upon the documents which are in 
possession of the government now, and 
which will be made public as the trials pro- 
ceed, that such subsequent action as was 
taken by myself and my colleagues are based. 
We have not acted upon hearsay. We have 
taken the reports which have been made to 
us by the police, and which are verified and 
authenticated by the documents themselves. 

These documents disclose among other 
things that Canada was being made a base 
to secure information on matters of very 
great and grave concern to the United States 
and also to Great Britain; that information 
was being sought through agents here with 
respect to many matters that were of the 
utmost concern to Canada, the United States 
and the United Kingdom, 


Mr. President, I hope every Senator 
will listen with the greatest attention to 
what I am about to read. It is a list of 
specific orders sent from Moscow to the 
Canadian Communists under Moscow’s 
command. It tells them in superb de- 
tail where to eavesdrop, whom to spy 
upon, what to steal from the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the United States. 
I return to Mr. Mackenzie King’s state- 
ment: 

I realized at the outset that this was no 
small matter, not a domestic matter only, 
by any means. We could not ignore the evi- 
dence that there were in our public service 
a number of trusted employees who were 
giving information to agents of a foreign 
power to be of assistance to the foreign 
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power and that it was clearly necessary that 
there should be an investigation that would 
have repercussions, having regard to what 
might be revealed, in many parts of the 
world. 

I should perhaps have mentioned this as a 
central feature of the Gouzenko statement. 
He claimed that what was being created in 
Canada was a fifth column; that it was 
being created through Russian agents in 
contact with the members of the public 
service and others in this country and that 
it had extended very far.. 

I felt my first duty was to visit our im- 
mediate neighbor the United States, to see 
the President and let him know that there 
were certain matters being revealed to us 
here which caused me to feel that Canada 
might be being used as a base for the dis- 
covery and the imparting of information 
that was of concern to the United 
States. * * * 

Before I say anything further I think I 
ought to let the House know what was the 
kind of information that was in my posses- 
sion at the time that I decided to visit the 
United States and Great Britain. I 
quote from the first interim report of the 
royal commission: 

TRAITORS’ DAYBOOK 

As shown by these documents, the speci- 
fied tasks committed to Colonel Zabotin 
were the following: 

(1) As described in telegrams from “the 
Director” at Moscow addressed to Colonel 
Zabotin under cover name of “Grant,” in 
August 1945. 

(a) The technological processes and meth- 
ods employed by Canadians and the English 
for the production of explosives and chemical 
materials. 

(b) Instructions as to which of the mem- 
bers of the staff of the military attaché 
should contact particular Canadian agents 
and the suggestion of names of persons in 
the Department of National Defense for 
Naval Affairs who might act as agents. 

(c) Information as to the transfer of the 
American troops from Europe to the United 
States and the Pacific also the Army Head- 
quarters of the 9th Army, the 3d, 5th, 7th, 
13th, Army Corps, the 18th Armored Divi- 
sion, the 2d, 4th, 8th, 28th, 30th, 44th, 45th, 
104th Infantry Division, and the 13th Tank 
Division, together with the dates of their 
moves, the location of the Army Headquar- 
ters of the 8th and 16th Armored Corps, the 
29th and 89th Infantry Divisions, the 10th 
Tank Division, and the location of the Bra- 
zilian infantry division. Whether or not 
there had been organized a staff for the 
American troops in Germany, and, if so, its 
location and the name of the officer-in- 
command. 

The location of the Ist parachute troops 
and the plans for their future use. 

(d) Instructions to take measures to ob- 
tain particulars as to the materials of which 
the atomic bomb is composed, its techno- 
logical process and drawings. 

(2) As described in writings under the 
hands of Zabotin, Motinov, and Rogov, during 
the period March to August 1945. 

(a) To obtain from the National Research 
Council models of developed radar sets, 
photographs, technical data, periodic reports, 
characterizing the radar work carried on by 
the Council, and future developments 
planned by the Council. 

(b) Particulars of the explosives estab- 
lishment at Valcartier and its work, includ- 
ing the obtaining of formulas of explosives 
and samples. 

(c) A full report on the organization and 
personnel of the National Research Council 
“Give more details of organization of 
Research Council. Manipulate so as to get 
to their leaders and find out what they do.” 

(d) Particular work of specified employees 
of the Research Council. 
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(e) The obtaining of documents from the 
library of the National Research Council so 
that they might be photographed, with the 
expressed intention of ultimately obtaining 
the whole of the library of the National Re- 
search Council. 

(f) Particulars as to the plant at Chalk 
River, Ontario, and the processing of 
uranium. 

(g) The obtaining of a sample of uranium 
235, with details as to the plant where it is 

uced. 

(h) Specifications of the electro-projector 
of the “V” bomb. 

(i) Research work being carried on with 
relation to explosive materials and artillery. 

(j) The obtaining of material on the 
American aeroplane radar locator type, navi- 
gation periscope. 

(k) A list of the army divisions of the 
Canadian Army which have returned from 
overseas and the names, or numbers, of the 
divisions which have been divided, or re- 
shaped, or undergoing reshaping. 

(1) The number of troops in the Canadian 
Army in the postwar period, together with 
the system of its organization. 

(m) Information from the Department of 
Munitions and Supply of various kinds re- 
lating to guns, shells, small arms, ammuni- 
tion for small arms, arsenals, optical and 
radio appliances, automobiles and tanks, ap- 
paratus for chemical warfare and particu- 
lars of plants producing same. 

(n) Information as to electronic shells 
used by the American Navy. 

(0) To endeavor to keep agents in gov- 
ernment departments threatened with dis- 
charge as a result of shrinkage in size of the 
äepartments, in order to maintain their use- 
fulness for the future. 

(p) Information with regard to depth 
bombs and double charge shells for cannon. 

(q) Information as to telegrams passing 
into and out of the Department of External 
Affairs and the office of the high commis- 
sioner for the United Kingdom. 


THIS LIST IS NOT EXHAUSTED 


The Royal Commission then comments 
as follows: 

It must not be assumed that the above list 
is exhaustive, but it illustrates the nature of 
the objectives of these operations, 


This record speaks like a thunder clap. 
On the basis of a mere preliminary re- 
port, which is “by no means exhaustive,” 
Canada’s Prime Minister considers it his 
first duty to rush to Washington and talk 
to the President of the United States, 
and then to fly across the Atlantic for a 
meeting with the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. Why? Because Mr. Mackenzie 
King “realized at the outset that this was 
not a domestic matter.” Because he 
learned that “Canada was being made a 
base to secure information on matters 
of very great and grave concern to the 
United States and also to Great Britain.” 

Of course, the Communist conspiracy 
has never been a domestic matter. It 
was not a domestic matter in 1917, when 
Lenin’s Bolshevik government appro- 
priated 2 million rubles for the needs of 
the international revolutionary move- 
ment. It was not a domestic matter in 
the 1920’s, when Great Britain, Mexico, 
Uruguay, China, and other countries 
found that the Bolshevist diplomatic 
service had become a channel for in- 
trigue against their institutions and 
laws. It was not a domestic matter in 
1957, when a majority of the United 
States Supreme Court held that secret 
Communists might be morally fit to 
practice law. It was not a domestic 
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matter in 1958, when Supreme Court 
Justice Douglas wrote in his book that 
joining the Communist Party might be 
compared to joining the American Le- 
gion or the Presbyterian Church. ' 

Senators will recall that at the height 
of the Canadian revelations, certain 
woolly-minded, pro-Soviet Americans 
made desperate efforts to pooh-pooh 
these revelations. It was said, in ex- 
tenuation, that every country had spies 
working in other countries, and we un- 
doubtedly had spies of our own in the 
U. S. S. R. Mr. Joseph E. Davies even 
suggested that his Soviet friends were 
poor misunderstood innocents, who 
probably stole the atom bomb because 
we hurt their feelings when we did not 
give it to them. 

This kind of thing is still being said 
by the woolly-minded, Mr. President, 
under the adroit manipulation of very 
hard-headed, clear-eyed pro-Commu- 
nists, who want to turn the world’s eyes 
from the true nature of the world revo- 
lution. The point of the Canadian story, 
or the American story, or the British, 
Chinese, Australian, or Philippine stories 
is not that there actually were spies. 
The point is where the spies came from. 
The Canadian report gives us that an- 
swer, heaped up and overflowing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks ex- 
cerpts from the Canadian report. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMUNIST STUDY GROUPS PROVIDE THE SPIES 

It became manifest at an early stage of 
this inquiry, and has been overwhelmingly 
established by the evidence throughout, that 
the Communist movement was the principal 
base within which the espionage network 
was recruited; and that it not only supplied 
personnel with adequately developed moti- 
vation, but provided the organizational 
framework wherein recruiting could be and 
was carried out safely and efficiently. 

In every instance but one, Zabotin's Ca- 
nadian espionage agents were shown to be 
members of or sympathizers with the Com- 
munist Party (p. 44). 

Zabotin found already in existence in 
Ottawa, Montreal, and Toronto numerous 
study groups where Communist philosophy 
and techniques were studied and where writ- 
ings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and later au- 
thors were read and discussed. To outsiders 
these groups adopted various disguises, such 
as social gatherings, music-listening groups 
and groups for discussing international poli- 
tics and economics. In some at least of 
these groups dues were collected and the 
money used for various purposes including 
assistance to Communist Party leaders, and 
the purchase of Communist literature. 

These study groups were in fact cells and 
were the recruiting centers for agents, and 
the medium of development of the neces- 
sary frame of mind which was a preliminary 
condition to eventual service of the Soviet 
Union in a more practical way. 

Occasionally these groups were visited by 
higher party officials who kept in close con- 
tact with them and obviously reported to 
Colonel Zabotin as to the ability of candi- 
dates to become full-fledged agents. 

When it was found that the candidates 
fulfilled all these requirements, they were 
definitely recruited as agents and tasks were 
then assigned to them, 
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The technique reyealed by the documents 
is as follows: A senior member of the Ca- 
nadian Communist Party, such as Sam Carr, 
the national organizer of the party, or Fred 
Rose, the Quebec organizer, would propose 
certain Communists to one of Zabotin's 
Russian colleagues as potential espionage 
agents. Colonel Zabotin would get details 
about the candidate, including his possi- 
bilities—that is, place of work and the kind 
of information to which he had access—and 
would send this to Moscow. Moscow would 
then telegraph Zabotin permission or re- 
rusal to use this particular candidate. The 
evidence is that Moscow would first make 
an independent check, which according to 
Gouzenko was done through one of the 
parallel systems of networks, 


SPIES SPY ON FELLOW SPIES 


Sometimes Moscow would take the initia- 
tive in suggesting to Zabotin some Commu- 
nist in Canada to be contacted and enlisted 
for espionage work. The evidence is that 
Moscow made this suggestion on the basis of 
lists of non-Russian Communists whose 
names and dossiers, perhaps unknown to 
themselves, were kept on file in Moscow. 

The evidence shows that the espionage re- 
cruiting agents made use in their work of 
reports, including psychological reports, on 
Canadian Communists which had been pre- 
pared as part of the routine of the secret 
cell organization of that party. Apparently 
these reports were prepared on various in- 
dividual Communists by other Communists 
who had got to know them through joint 
membership in a study group. The psy- 
chological reports would then be passed up 
through the pyramid of cells and made 
available to senior Communists for such 
purposes as the latter considered necessary. 
Such reports obviously facilitate selection of 
Canadian Communists for invitation to en- 
gage in espionage activity, and assist the 
Russians in determining the method of ap- 
proach. A preliminary feeling out of the 
selected recruit, before the latter realized 
the sinister purposes for which he was being 
considered, could also be made within the 
framework of normal Communist Party ac- 
tivities and organization, and there is also 
evidence that this was part of the technique 
of recruiting (pp. 44 and 45). 

But the Soviet Military Intelligence or- 
ganization desired to have additional spies 
in Canadian scientific research organiza- 
tions. The interview between Rose and 
Lunan, leading up to the meeting between 
Lunan and Rogov, resulted in the latter 
giving Lunan instructions to enlist Halper- 
in, Durnford Smith and Mazerall as espio- 
mage agents. Whereupon within a few 
weeks the three Canadian scientists are 
found engaging actively in the espionage 
operations. 

Thus within a short period of time what 
had been merely a political discussion group, 
made up of Canadian scientists as members 
of a Canadian political party, was trans- 
formed on instructions from Moscow into 
an active espionage organization working 
against Canada on behalf of a foreign pow- 
er. It is particularly startling that none of 
the initiative for this transformation was 
supplied by the three scientists themselves 
(p. 48). 

STUDENTS, SCIENTISTS, TEACHERS, AND 
GOVERNMENT WORKERS 


It seems to be general policy of the Com- 
munist Party to discourage certain selected 
sympathizers among certain categories of 
the population from joining that political 
party openly. Instead, these sympathizers 
are invited to join secret cells or study 
groups, and to take pains to keep their ad- 
herence to the party from the knowledge of 
their acquaintances who are not also mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. The cate- 
gories of the population from which secret 
members are recruited include students, 
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scientific workers, teachers, office and busi- 
ness workers, persons engaged in any type 
of administrative activity, and any group 
likely to obtain any type of Government 
employment. 

The reason suggested by some of the 
agents in their evidence for the curious 
practice of keeping their political affiliations 
secret was that by this means they would 
avoid unfavorable discrimination in obtain- 
ing positions. There were enough such cases 
to justify us in concluding that this prac- 
tice is a party technique the real objectives 
and results of which seem to be quite dif- 
ferent. 


TO GET CONTROL OF ORGANIZATIONS 


One objective, we conclude, is that this 
technique facilitates the achievement of a 
basic policy of the Communist Party, viz. 
to get control, through the election of secret 
members to the directing committees, of 
as many types of functional organization as 
possible, including trade unions, professional 
associations, and broad nonparty organiza- 
tions such as youth movements, and civil 
liberties unions. Similarly, secret members 
or adherents of the Communist Party may 
be used to take the lead in organizing new, 
broad, and ostensibly nonpolitical organ- 
izations, after which they obtain for them- 
selves and other secret adherents key posi- 
tions on controlling committees of the or- 
ganization. By these means the technique 
of secret membership is calculated to facili- 
tate essentially dishonest but not ineffective 
methods of propaganda in the interests of a 
foreign state. 

One illustration of the use of this tech- 
nique is furnished by the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Scientific Workers (pp. 69 and 70). 

The propaganda value of control of such 
an organization is illustrated by correspond- 
ence between Shugar and Boyer discussing 
whether Shugar or Veall should write an 
article in the Scientist, the association’s 
magazine, regarding plans for the control of 
atomic energy. 

Control by the Communist Party over a 
broad organization such as the Canadian As- 
sociation of Scientific Workers could be used 
in a variety of ways not only for propaganda 
purposes, but eventually as a base for re- 
cruiting adherents to that party from among 
scientists, and in due course no doubt for 
recruiting additional espionage agents in 
key positions in the national life. 


NEVER TO BE HONEST OR FRANK 


But there would appear to be a further 
basic object and result of this technique of 
secret membership of the Communist Party 
organized in secret cells or study groups. 

This object is to accustom the young 
Canadian adherent gradually to an atmos- 
phere and an ethic of conspiracy. The gen- 
eral effect on the young man or woman over 
a period of time of secret meetings, secret 
acquaintances, and secret objectives, plans, 
and policies, can easily be imagined. The 
technique seems calculated to develop the 
psychology of a double life and double stand- 
ards. 

To judge from much of the evidence, the 
secret adherent is apparently encouraged 
never to be honest or frank, outside the 
secret cell meetings, about his real political 
attitudes or views, and apparently is led to 
believe that frankness in these matters is 
the equivalent of dangerous indiscretion and 
a potential menace to the organization as a 
whole (p. 71). 

An inevitable result of this emphasis on a 
conspiratorial atmosphere and behavior even 
in political discussions, correspondence, and 
meetings which are in themselves perfectly 
legal and indeed are the cherished right of 
everyone in a democratic society, would seem 
to be the gradual disintegration of normal 
moral principles such as frankness, honesty, 
integrity, and a respect for the sanctity of 
oaths (p. 72). 
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PARTY LOYALTY TAKES PRECEDENCE 


The indoctrination courses in the study 
groups are apparently calculated not only to 
inculcate a high degree of Toyalty to the 
party and obedience to the party, but to 
instill in the mind of the adherent the 
view that loyalty and obedience to the lead- 
ership of this organization takes precedence 
over his loyalty to Canada, entitles him to 
disregard his oaths of allegiance and secrecy, 
and thus destroys his integrity as a citizen. 

A further technical advantage, which this 
system has provided to the leading or- 
ganizers of the espionage network, has been 
a surprising degree of security from detec- 
tion. By concentrating their requests to 
assist In espionage within the membership 
of secret sections of the Communist Party, 
the leaders were apparently able to feel 
quite confident—and apparently with reason 
based on an experience in Canada over a 
period of at least 11 years—that even if the 
adherent or member should refuse to engage 
in activities so clearly illegal and which con- 
stitute so clear a betrayal of his or her own 
country—such adherent or member would 
in any case not consider denouncing the 
espionage recruiting agent to the Canadian 
public or to the Canadian authorities. 

It is significant that not a single one of 
the several Canadians, members or adherents 
of the Communist Party (Labor-Progressive 
Party) who were approached by senior mem- 
bers of the party to engage in espionage on 
behalf of the Soviet Union, reported this ap- 
proach to the agencies, departments, or 
armed forces of Canada in which they were 
employed. 

Not one even of those who have described, 
in evidence before us, serious hesitation and 
struggles with their consciences which they 
underwent before they agreed to act as spies 
against Canada, even suggested to us that 
they contemplated taking the one loyal or 
legal course of action, i. e., reporting the 
criminal request to the Canadian authorities 
(p. 77). 

It is obvious that there was intended to 
be a large-scale postwar expansion of the 
networks of Canadians in the military es- 
pionage system (p. 54). 


AUSTRALIA LEARNS THE SAME OLD LESSON 


Mr. JENNER. Eight years and 10,000 
miles away from the Canadian affair, 
the same sort of thing was repeated in 
Australia. In 1954,an MVD man named 
Viadimir Petrov fied the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Canberra, carrying with him 
the same kind of documents Gouzenko 
had taken in Canada. The same kind 
of Royal Commission was set up to in- 
vestigate. The same kind of wholesale 
treason was exposed. The same kind of 
report was issued. Listen to some of the 
. in that report, Mr. Presi- 

ent: 


All the persons whose acts were directly 
or indirectly connected with espionage were 
either members of the Communist Party or 
exmembers or pretending exmembers thereof 
or sympathizers with communism, and some 
of them were highranking functionaries of 
the party (p. 100). 

308. Above all, the Soviet has in Australia, 
as in other western countries, an auxiliary 
force composed of Communists and like- 
minded persons, some of whom are ready 
and willing to further the Soviet cause, some 
even to the point of the destruction of Aus- 
tralian sovereignty. The Communist Party 
supplies the fundamental organization for 
this force (p. 99). 

310. Quite apart from the known party 
member, the auxiliary force comprises some 


persons whose role it is to conceal their 
Communist affiliations and sympathies and 
to operate in the guise of ordinary loyal 
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Australian citizens. This class provides the 
most dangerous pool of helpers in fifth- 
column and espionage work, and it is 
amongst this class that the Moscow Center 
usually looks for aid (p. 99). 

877. Of course, the most likely prospects 
were persons with Communist sympathies; 
and these were to be found not only amongst 
party members but also in the various Com- 
munist Party fronts (p. 113). 

382. The very way in which the Commu- 
nist Party is organized and functions, at 
least in the English-speaking countries, 
makes it an excellent training ground for 
agents. The party teaching tends to pro- 
duce the belief that loyalty to the party and 
to communism transcends all other loyal- 
ties. The party has for its own purposes, 
within Australia, its own legal and illegal 
apparatus, its own intelligence and security 
services, its secret printing presses, and 
its own lines of communication outside the 
ordinary postal and telegraphic services. It 
operates to a considerable extent in an at- 
mosphere which tends to develop a conspira- 
torial outlook and technique in the indi- 
vidual. It shares with the MVD of Austra- 
lia’s security service, and is actuated by the 
same desire to damage and destroy its effec- 
tiveness (p. 114). 


The Senator from Missouri tells us 
that the United States Supreme Court 
understands all this. 

DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY BURGLARY 


Of course, this is also the same kind of 
story Whittaker Chambers, Elizabeth 
Bentley, Greenglass, and Gold, and oth- 
ers told to the American Government. 
‘It is the same kind of story Klaus Fuchs 
told the British Government. Bachelor 
of science, doctor of laws, doctor of phi- 
losophy, even a Rhodes scholar, from the 
greatest universities in Christendom, 
practicing burglary, violating oaths, 
skulking around under aliases, all for the 
love of Marxist despotism. Mind you, 
they were all idealists, Mr. President. 
Oh, dear, yes; they were idealists, every 
one, as they took their tips, their emolu- 
ments, their dirty little bribes. A rug for 
Alger Hiss, $30 for Kathleen Willsher; 
$700 and a couple of bottles of whisky for 
Alan Nunn May, the man who gave the 
Soviets what may have been their first 
sample of uranium 235. 

One Canadian idealist named his new- 
born baby with the cover name of his 
superior officer in this treasonous ring. 
Another idealist put “Dear Mother and 
Father” at the top of the page on which 
he was typing an espionage report in 
his Government office, so that decent Ca- 
nadians would immediately look away 
if they happened to glance over his shoul- 
der. Then there were the two idealists, 
who used the toilet in a dentist's office 
as a place to hide notes to one another. 
This last has always seemed to me to be 
totally symbolic of Communist idealism. 
What filth is being flung at that noble 
word by those who use it to justify the 
deeds of sick-souled creatures who come 
to us right out of the pages of Dostoev- 


sky’s Possessed. 
Mr. President, this whole, enormous, 
worldwide panorama, this 40-year 


chronicle of the foulest evil ever to assail 
mankind, was all in the fully available 
public record on the day the United 
States Supreme Court forced a sovereign 
State to admit a secret Communist to 
the practice of law on the ground that 
he had practiced a lifetime of good citi- 
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zenship. It was all in the fully available 
public record on the day Justice Douglas 
wrote that those who join the Commu- 
nist Party might be compared to those 
who join the American Legion or the 
Presbyterian Church. 

Words like these, uttered in high 
places like these, do not stand still, Mr. 
President. They wink and beckon at 
Red traitors from California to Maine. 
They signal the Court’s clear intent to 
make communism a respectable factor 
in American life. They invite hidden 
conspirators to shed their disguises and 
boldly demand places in the American 
community. They lower a dark curtain 
of untruth over a whole generation of 
written and spoken words, in every lan- 
guage, that have cried the truth to high 
heaven. They turn American policy up- 
side down in midair, and render mean- 
ingless all the sacrifices the people have 
made since the cold war’s existence was 
discerned. 

If a man may practice a lifetime of 
good citizenship and still be a secret 
Communist, it must be because there is 
no Communist world conspiracy against 
freedom. If there is no Communist 
world conspiracy against freedom, then 
there is no reason to draft our youth into 
the Armed Forces, or to maintain our 
huge Defense Establishment, or to ce- 
ment alliances through NATO and 
SEATO, or to share weapons, bases, and 
scientific secrets with the partners of 
these alliances. 

THE VIEW FROM THE PEAK 


Now we have climbed at last to the 
peak, from which we can see the whole 
battleground. NATO, SEATO, Jupiter, 
the airbases, and all that are part of our 
national defense. We set them up, we 
maintain them, because down there be- 
low we see Red armies, navies, and air 
forces, poised to strike. We see Soviet 
tanks still rolling through Hungary's 
countryside, We see tanks, troops, 
planes on the borders of Poland, East 
Germany, and on down to Turkey. We 
see Red submarines, slipping along be- 
neath the surface of the Mediterranean, 
and the oceans which border America. 
We see Red soldiery on the plateaus of 
Tibet, in the jungles of Indochina, along 
the coast of China itself. We see air- 
bases in North Korea, set up in shame- 
less violation of the Korean truce. 


SUBVERSION CAME FIRST 


But all this, Mr. President, all of ours 
and all of theirs, came after something 
else. It came after the Reds’ first at- 
tack, the attack by subversion, which 
began 41 years ago, when they appro- 
priated 2 million rubles for the needs 
of the international revolutionary move- 
ment. It came after continuous sub- 
versive attack everywhere ever since, as 
proved beyond dispute by the facts I 
have set into this record. 

Subversion has always been the spear- 
head of Communist attack, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Subversion in the United States 
has always been the tip of that spear- 
head. If we break that spear here in 
America, if we help our allies to break it 
in Canada, Latin America, Europe, 
Africa and the Far East, we will never 
me to listen to the screech of Soviet 

Ombs. 
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Listen to this: 
Comrade, do you still remember the Chi- 


nese who worked with you in China 10 
years ago? 


Those words appeared in the Daily 
Worker on September 7, 1937. They 
were part of a letter written to Earl 
Browder, then head of the CPUSA, by 
Chou En-Lai. In the same issue there 
were other letters to Browder from Chu 
Teh and Mao Tse-tung. Today, these 
three are at the top of China’s bloody- 
fanged dictatorship. Here is their own 
testimony in 1937 that the leader of 
America’s Communists worked in China 
with the leaders of China’s Communists 
as long ago as 1927. 

The fact is that the Red spear was 
flung at China’s heart in 1920, when 
Lenin sent Michael Borodin and G, N. 
Voitinski there as agents of the Com- 
intern, or Third International. Com- 
intern men and women from Europe and 
America clustered there throughout the 
twenties. Richard Sorge, Agnes Smed- 
ley, Gerhert Eisler were among them. 
Yes, and Eugene Dennis was there too— 
Dennis, the man who rejoices that the 
Supreme Court has given communism 
ner opportunities for treason in Amer- 
ca. 

The Red army did not take command 
in China until after 29 years of Moscow- 
managed subversion, Mr. President. 
Subversion by statesmen. Subversion by 
soldiers. Subversion by diplomats. Sub- 
version by economists and financial ex- 
perts. Subversion by teachers. Subver- 
sion by writers, reporters, relief workers. 
There were Americans in the center of 
the whole underground stream, as long 
as it flowed. Harry White, Lauchlin 
Currie, Sol Adler, John Carter Vincent, 
William Hinton, John Powell, Sylvia 
Power, and God knows how many more. 
When we went to Canada to interview 
Gouzenko, he told us of an American 
diplomat in China, who used to steal 
papers from his Ambassador’s safe and 
deliver them to a Soviet courier on the 
Manchurian border. 

But America is not unique. When we 
Americans think of the Red under- 
ground, we think of that news photo- 
graph we have all seen: Alger Hiss whis- 
pering to the dying Franklin Roosevelt 
at Yalta. Canadians think of Kathleen 
Willsher, the thrill-hunting spinster 
traitor, who had access to all files con- 
taining documents of a highly secret na- 
ture, in the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner for the United Kingdom. Aus- 
tralians think of Fergan O'Sullivan, 
press secretary to Herbert Evatt, who had 
been Foreign Minister and in 1953 was 
leader of the opposition. Japanese think 
of Hotsumi Osaka, who was in the 
kitchen cabinet of Prime Minister Ko- 
noye. British think of Guy Burgess, pri- 
vate secretary to Minister of State Hec- 
tor McNeil. 

For a whole generation, Red traitors 
have fingered the inner secrets of di- 
plomacy, science, politics, industry, and 
the military throughout the entire Free 
World. They have seen to it that others 
“learned the wrong things” about the 
Communist world conspiracy. They 


have twisted, sandbagged, and suffo- 
cated the policies of their own countries, 
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in order to advance Communist policy, 
which always was determined in Moscow. 
Many of these traitors, like Australia’s 
Milner, Britain’s McLean, Burgess, and 
Pontecorvo, America’s Noel Field and 
George and Eleanor Wheeler, have prov- 
en their own treason by flight through 
the Iron Curtain. Some have even ad- 
vertised it in broadcasts over the Com- 
munist world radio. 

Listen again to the report of the Aus- 
tralian Royal Commission: 

In the days when wars were fought by 
professional armies and when international 
political affairs centered largely on military 
alliances, espionage was in the main con- 
nected with military aims and objects. But 
War now involves not only the armed com- 
batants but the whole political, economic 
and social life of the community. The 
aims of espionage have likewise expanded, 
so that no part of the machinery of Goy- 
ernment, or of the organization of civil 
life, can be regarded—even in times of 
peace—as exempt from its functions. 


What do these words mean, in terms 
of the problem we consider today? The 
answer is simplicity itself. Communist 
subversion is, always has been and al- 
ways will be the spearhead of Com- 
munist military attack. That is the 
underlying truth behind the security 
program the American people adopted, 
in their whole political, economic, and 
social life. 

THE COURT HAS DEMOLISHED OUR SECURITY 


In terms of present realities, the se- 
curity program is just as much a part of 
national defense as the missile program, 
or the airbase program, or the subma- 
rine program. The majority of the 
United States Supreme Court has de- 
molished our security defense, from the 
top brick to the bottom one. 

Remember what has already been said 
about learning the facts of the Soviet 
conspiracy. We must learn the right 
things in order to do the right things. 
We must not learn the wrong things or 
we will do the wrong things. The pri- 
mary tool the people have used for learn- 
ing the right things is the Congressional 
or State legislative committee, which digs 
out the facts and puts them in the public 
record. The FBI cannot do it. Nobody 
else has done it. But what a price men 
have paid for doing it. 

The majority of the United States 
Supreme Court has pinned these com- 
mittees to the wall with its decisions in 
Watkins, Sacher, Sweezy, and Raley, et 
al. against Ohio. 

On the basis of facts assembled, 42 
States, Alaska, and Hawaii passed anti- 
subversion laws. The majority of the 
Supreme Court wiped out every one of 
these laws in State of Pennsylvania 
against Steve Nelson. It excused itself 
for this demolition, with the explanation 
that State antisubversion laws interfered 
with the Federal plan of antisubversion. 

The Federal plan includes continuing 
Congressional investigations, plus an ex- 
ecutive loyalty program, plus the Smith 
Act of 1940, the McCarran Act of 1950, 
the establishment of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board, and numerous 
other laws. 

After demolishing the State plan, the 
Court demolished the Federal plan with 
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its decisions in Watkins, Sacher, Service, 
Cole against Young and SACB. In Wat- 
kins, it enabled a witness to bring a com- 
mittee inquiry to a full stop, if he did not 
consider questions put to him as perti- 
nent, 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JENNER. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Does not the decision 
leave it to the judgment of the witness 
himself as to whether the question is 
pertinent? 

Mr. JENNER. That is exactly true. 

In the Sacher case, where the perti- 
nency was fully explained to the wit- 
ness, the Court said, in effect, that he 
did not have to answer because he did 
not want to answer. In Cole against 
Young, the Court said, in effect, that a 
secret Communist could force the Gov- 
ernment to keep him on the payroll so 
long as he did not occupy a sensitive 
position. In Yates, the Court invented 
a theory of abstract violence, which 
emptied jails of Communist conspirators 
arrested under the Smith Act and para- 
lyzed further prosecutions. 

The attorneys general of the various 
States came before our committee and 
pleaded with us. In Massachusetts it 
was said that the court was required to 
turn loose 15 indicted Communists imme- 
diately. 

In the SACB case the Court spared the 
Communist Party from the need to reg- 
ister by sending this 6-year-old case back 
for further preparation, 

In Slochower, the Court made it pos- 
sible for students to “learn the wrong 
things about the Soviet Union” when it 
returned a Communist professor to a 
college faculty from which he had been 
fired. 

In Konigsberg, Cammer, Jencks, and 
the second Yates case, the Court gave 
general approval to Communist con- 
tempt for the American judicial process. 
Konigsberg was the Communist hack 
whom the Court elevated to the Cali- 
fornia bar, as already described. Cam- 
mer is a notorious pro-Communist law- 
yer, who had been convicted of contempt 
for sending a questionnaire to a Federal 
grand jury; the conviction was set aside 
by the Supreme Court. Yates was an- 
other contempt case. The defendant 
had been sentenced to a year in jail, 
after the sentencing judge described her 
as “the most coldly defiant and wholly 
contemptuous witness I have ever seen 
in more than 30 years at the bar and 
on the bench.” 

In this instance, the Supreme Court 
violated the Constitution. It seized the 
pardoning power, and let Yates out of 
jail, simply because the Court decided 
she had been there long enough, although 
she had served only part of her sentence. 

In the cases of Kremen et al., and 
Jencks, the Court harassed the FBI in 
behalf of Communist defendants. Kre- 
men had harbored the notorious Com- 
munist leader, Robert Thompson, when 
he was a fugitive from justice. Kremen 
and his fellow defendants had been found 
guilty; but the Court remanded the case, 
because of the way the FBI searched the 
house where they had been hiding. In 
the Jencks case the Court gave the de- 
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fense lawyers even more than they had 
asked for, when it invited a Communist 
defendant to paw, unhampered, over 
FBI files regarding his activity, All the 
Red lawyers had sought was the right to 
examine the files, subject to the discre- 
tion of a trial judge. 
NO WONDER THERE ARE NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


No wonder Eugene Dennis rejoiced at 
the new opportunities the Court had 
offered him and his comrades. No won- 
der there were rejoicings on the Commu- 
nist world radio. No wonder America’s 
Communists gleefully told one another 
that the Court had delivered a triple 
barrelled attack against the whole secu- 
rity structure built by the whole Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mis- 
souri has assured us that the majority 
members of the United States Supreme 
Court have a thorough understanding of 
both the nature and objectives of the 
Communist world conspiracy. He mocks 
at the Senator from Indiana for suggest- 
ing that they do not understand it at all. 
So I will say this to him: 

If he is right, and I am wrong; if it is 
true that the majority members of the 
United States Supreme Court do under- 
stand the nature and objectives of the 
Communist conspiracy, then, on the 
overwhelming battalions of facts in this 
record, they are not willing to permit 
legal resistance to that conspiracy. They 
have legally disarmed the American peo- 
ple, at every point where the people have 
gathered to defend themselves legally 
against it. 

Today, there is no way for the people 
to determine whether the Senator from 
Indiana is right, or the Senator from 
Missouri is right. Years from now, his- 
tory may give us the answer. But today, 
Mr. President, today the people can no 
longer permit the Supreme Court to strip 
them of their arms. 

That is the background against which 
the Senator from Indiana introduced 
Senate bill 2646. But it is not all of the 
background. There are many more facts 
which I shall put into this Recorp, be- 
fore I discuss the details of the bill itself. 
I am fully aware that Senate bill 2646 
asks the Congress to take a grave step. 
I believe we must take this step as part 
of our sworn duty—and I quote from the 
Constitution of the United States—to 
“provide for the common defense.” I 
believe we must take it as part of our 
sworn duty “to uphold and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” The 
Court itself took, not one, but many un- 
precedented steps when it legally dis- 
armed the American people. Unless we 
help to rearm them, Congress itself will 
have failed. 

I do not ask Senators to take this step 
hastily, or carelessly, or without full con- 
sideration of every aspect of the subject. 

In fact, I demand that they give this 
bill full consideration. Before the oppo- 
nents of Senate bill 2646 begin to con- 
sider the provisions of the bill, they, 
themselves, must confront the over- 
whelming battalions of facts in this rec- 
ord. They must justify the Court’s 
statement about the mere fact of secret 
Communist membership. They must 


justify the Court’s support for Commu- 
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nist contempt. They must justify the 
Court’s support of Communist teachers, 
Communist lawyers, and Communist 
Government employees in nonsensitive 
positions, 

If they cannot justify all this, then 
they must tell us what they propose to 
do, in order to help the American people 
rearm, 


A UNITED STATES SENATOR’S RE- 
PEATED WARNINGS ON THE 
DETERIORATION OF UNITED 
STATES-LATIN AMERICAN RELA- 
TIONS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, too 
many times in the history of our coun- 
try a dramatic and unfortunate incident 
has been required in order to bring into 
focus the urgent necessity of solving 
effectively problems of long standing. 

For example, in the State of Florida 
there was, for years, talk about the need 
for the construction of a huge flood-con- 
trol project in the central and southern 
parts of the State, to save lives and to 
protect property. The talk continued, 
but nothing was done, until, in 1947, a 
hurricane-flood disaster ravaged that 
great area, brought death to approxi- 
mately 500 persons, and caused property 
damage which amounted to more than 
$50 million. Then, after that tragedy 
had occurred, people began to become 
serious in their discussions of the impor- 
tance of the construction of a flood-con- 
trol project; and one was begun. 

For several years, now, I have been dis- 
cussing the problems and the needs of 
Latin America and the action which 
must be taken to avert grave conse- 
quences. But it was not until the un- 
fortunate incident on yesterday, in con- 
nection with the trip of the Vice Presi- 
dent, and those on the several preceding 
days, that many persons came to realize 
the true seriousness of the situation 
which exists today in Latin America. 

The anti-United States demonstra- 
tions which Vice President Nixon has 
encountered on his trip to South Amer- 
ica vividly demonstrate that something 
is amiss, not only in the case of the 
standing of the United States among the 
peoples of South America, but also in 
the case of the foreign policy of the 
United States as related to that area. 

Undoubtedly the Communists have 
played a major role in the demonstra- 
tions and agitations, but undoubtedly 
also there is a growing feeling of cool- 
ness because of the indifference shown 
by the Government of the United States 
toward the people of the countries of 
Latin America. 

One thing is certain, Mr. President, 
namely, that the demonstrations show 
the urgent need for a reappraisal of our 
policies toward Latin America. To dis- 
miss as merely the handiwork of the 
Communists the bitter reception ac- 
corded the Vice President at various 
places which he has visited in the course 
of his trip is to ignore the realities of 
the day. 

It is true that the Communists are 
at work; but they are finding fertile 
ground in which to sow their seeds of 
hatred and hostility toward the United 
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States. The challenges of the Russian 
economic offensive in that area must be 
successfully met if this hemisphere is to 
remain secure. 

However, our stagnant or nonexistent 
policy toward Latin America during the 
postwar period has done nothing to meet 
the economic, political, or psychological 
challenge posed by the Communists in 
the Western Hemisphere, to which we 
sometimes euphemistically refer as our 
own backyard. 

I know many of the places the Vice 
President has visited; I, myself, have 
visited there. Over the years, I have 
made many friends there. I am very 
fond of those people. I know there is 
down there a vast reservoir of good will 
toward the United States. But this 
heritage from the good neighbor policy 
era has been dissipated in a careless and 
negligent manner. 

For a number of years, I have feared 
that our meager attention toward the 
20 Latin American Republics might re- 
sult in a widening gap in understanding 
between us. 

In a speech delivered on the floor of 
the Senate in May of 1954, I stated: 

Our attitude toward our sister republics 
in this hemisphere is a striking example of 
our shortsightedness in our present foreign 
policy. So preoccupied are we with prob- 
lems in Europe and Asia that we often-forget 
how vital are our relations with our neigh- 
bors to the south. The pattern of events in 
Indochina and our belated response to them 
may well serve as a warning in our relations 
with Latin America. Mr. President, 
are we repeating that failure in Latin 
America? 


Later, in the same speech, I expressed 
the following hope that we give serious 
consideration to Latin America’s press- 
ing economic problems: 

I am hopeful that at the forthcoming In- 
ter-American Economic Conference in Rio 
de Janeiro a plan will be developed that will 
guarantee the Latin American nations steady 
markets for their raw materials so that they 
can with some certainty lay out economic 
development projects, 


Again, on January 11, 1955, I sought 
a realistic program of inter-American 
cooperation. At that time, I stated: 

Latin America today is beset with gigantic 
economic problems which must be met and 
solved if this hemisphere is to remain se- 
cure. We must help solve their problems or 
be prepared to suffer the consequences. 


In 1956, with the State Department 
engrossed in crisis areas elsewhere on 
the globe, I attempted again to alert the 
Government to taking decisive action 
with regard to Latin America. On 
June 7, I stated: 

By allowing conditions in Latin America 
to worsen through neglect, one day we may 
find ourselves running southward to patch 
up the ruins of an explosion. A little more 
judicious assistance while there is yet time 
could perhaps save us billions of dollars at 
a later date; or, as the [Eric] Johnston re- 
port put it, “clearly we cannot afford to sit 
and wait.” 


Three weeks later I tried again, 
saying: 

As I have indicated in the past, I am con- 
cerned about the trend of relations with 
Latin America. On every proper occasion 
the administration has indicated the im- 
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portance of maintaining and strengthening 
our ties with the other American Repub- 
lics. * * What worries me is the wide 
gulf between declared intentions and ac- 
tion. * * * It is essential that we take de- 
cisive steps toward working out with the 
other American Republics a courageous, 
imaginative solution to their economic 
dilemma. 


The following year I felt obligéd to 
criticize the administration again for 
taking for granted a vast area of the 
world whose economic well-being, politi- 
cal stability, and unshaken faith in hu- 
man liberty were so essential to our own 
security. On May 2, 1957, I stated on 
the floor of the Senate: 


It is a highly precarious gamble to take 
international friendships for granted, as we 
seem wont to do with our neighbors. * * * 
If, at the moment, we are inclined to feel 
a degree of satisfaction with the good will 
and friendship existing between the Latin 
American Republics and our country, it would 
be foolhardy to believe that this state of 
affairs can continue under any and all cir- 
cumstances. Under the circumstances— 
turbulence in the region, Communist activi- 
ties there, and our vast stake in the political 
and economic progress of the area—it is 
difficult for me to comprehend why the ad- 
ministration left the key post of Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Af- 
fairs vacant since the resignation of Henry 
Holland on August 31, 1956. Only this 
month—8 months later—has a nomination 
for the position been submitted to the 
Senate. 


As late as February 17 of this year, 
on the floor of the Senate I warned 
that: 


Today Latin America is seething with po- 
litical, economic, and social unrest. Because 
of Latin America’s importance to us from 
the standpoint of trade, strategy, and raw 
materials, it is essential that we assist it 
in solving its problems. It is in our own 
enlightened self-interest that we do so, If 
we fail to assume this responsibility, we 
must be prepared to suffer the consequen- 
ces. * * * Obviously, if the Communists are 
allowed to infiltrate in this area while we 
sit and watch, then our security will be 
seriously endangered. It is self-defeating 
for the United States to be exerting itself 
economically and financially toward other 
more distant areas of the world if at the 
same time we do not render the type of 
assistance needed and asked for by our 
neighbors in our own hemisphere, We can- 
not say that we need not help Latin Amer- 
ica because Europe, the Middle East, and the 
Far East are the immediate danger areas 
in the cold war. The fact is that any So- 
viet penetration in Latin America could do 
us incalculable harm. 


This is not an I-told-you-so speech. 

The subject is serious. I only hope 
the deplorable incidents which occurred 
in South America will shock us to the 
existence of the realistic fact that we 
can no longer take Latin America for 
granted, drift aimlessly, and still expect 
tg find the Latin American people at 
our side. The existence of this attitude 
cannot be tolerated, because it is funda- 
mentally inimical to the interest of the 
United States. 

Whether the outbursts which greeted 
Vice President Nrxon were Co! 
inspired is beside the point. The Com- 
munists have engaged us in a cold-war 
battle in our own hemisphere. We 
must be prepared to meet them. We 
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saw evidence of this as long ago as the 
time certain events happened in Guate- 
mala. Yet we have made no arrange- 
ments to meet them. The longer we 
delay in injecting a positive, creative 
element into our Latin American policy, 
the easier we make it for Communist 
designs to succeed. 

We have a program today to solve 
the major problems of Latin America. 
All this program needs is effective im- 
plementation and bold and courageous 
leadership to carry it out. 

I say “we” have a program, but I 
should not say that. I mean to say I 
have a program, 

The program has four main points. 
They are: 

First, we must seriously consider 
adopting a long-range, workable, and 
effective, stable trade policy between the 
United States and Latin America. I shall 
detail the need for such a policy in a 
few moments. 

Second, there must be assurance that 
Latin America will receive a fair pro- 
portionate share of the development loan 
fund. 

Third, the necessity of restoring the 
Latin American special economic devel- 
opment assistance fund to assist in pro- 
moting health, education, and sanitation 
projects in the area. 

Fourth, instituting an adequate and 
effective student- exchange program. 

Let us consider the first point of this 
program. 

To Latin American nations, trade with 
the United States is their very economic 
lifeblood. A stable trade policy is mu- 
tually advantageous to both the United 
States and Latin America. Let me tell 
you why, Mr. President. 

Colombia, Mexico, and Cuba sell two- 
thirds of their total exports to us. We 
are the major market for 10 coffee ex- 
porting countries to the south. Two out 
of every three Cubans depend on the 
sugar crop for their livelihood. Since 
we are their chief purchaser of sugar, 
any great change in our policy of trade 
with Cuba can bring wild fluctuations in 
the Cuban economy, and cause resent- 
ment toward the good neighbors of the 
north. 

If we build high tariff walls against 
imports from Latin America, we create 
a two-sided problem. First, we generate 
economic unrest and distress in the 
Latin American nations which depend 
chiefiy upon trade with the United 
States. The ever-alert Communists are 
ready to exploit such unrest to our great 
disadvantage. As a matter of fact, they 
are already exploiting the unrest which 
has resulted from our shortsighted trade 
policies. 

Secondly, we cut off the source of dol- 
lars and make it impossible for these 
nations to buy our automobiles, our steel, 
our paper products, our food, and our 
chemicals. 

Two-way trade between us and the 
20 Republics to the south totals $8 bil- 
lion yearly. Latin America buys 22 per- 
cent of our exports and supplies us with 
30 percent of our imports. 

The raw materials which they export 
to the United States are absolutely vital 
to our economic well-being. 
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Venezuela supplies us with 48 percent 
of our petroleum imports. 

Venezuela, Peru, and Brazil supply us 
with 37 percent of our iron ore imports. 

Bolivia, Argentina, and Brazil provide 
34 percent of our tungsten imports. 

Chile, Mexico, and Peru send us 60 
percent of our copper imports. 

Mexico and Peru provide 39 percent of 
our lead imports. 

Cuba furnishes us 10 percent of the 
nickel we import, and Mexico and Peru 
send us 41 percent of the zinc we import. 

Most of our coffee, all of our bananas, 
and three-fourths of our sugar come 
from Latin America. 

Latin American trade potential with 
the United States is great. 

For instance, 98 percent of the United 
States dollars which are sent to Cuba to 
buy sugar return to this country, in ex- 
change for our goods and services. 

Consider, then, Mr. President, the 
effect on our economy as we curtail the 
trade potential of these countries. Con- 
sider how our recession is accelerated by 
such cutbacks, in light of the fact that 
1 of every 8 American workers is em- 
ployed in an industry exporting some of 
its products. 

Mexico is one of our best customers. 
In 1957 Mexico spent $840 million in the 
United States, of which $117 million was 
for automobiles, parts, and accessories. 
Relate that figure in terms of jobs for 
Detroit automotive workers, or the jobs 
of thousands of lumbermen, paper- 
makers, steelworkers, railroad employees, 
truckers, and so on. Their jobs depend 
on a flourishing trade between the 
United States and Mexico. 

Yet, if we throw up a high wall of 
prohibitive tariffs against lead, copper, 
and zinc, we shall lose our Mexican, 
Peru, and Chile markets, and more 
Americans will join the jobless ranks. 

Even worse, however, is this conse- 
quence: When we create a trade vacuum, 
the Russians spring forth, offering trade 
deals galore. In Brazil, in the Argen- 
tine, in Colombia, Soviet trade delega- 
tions have arranged. programs—selling 
oil equipment, buying coffee which they 
do not use, buying copper at losing 
prices—all with the hopes of infiltrating 
these countries as successfully as they 
infiltrated the Middle East. 

The evidence is, as a result of Vice 
President Nrxon’s trip, that the Commu- 
nists are infiltrating much faster than 
we had at first imagined. 

It is understandable that at times the 
mineral and agricultural output of Latin 
America competes with our domestic 
production, and a problem is thereby 
created. However, there is always a so- 
lution if we try hard enough, We might 
consider, for example, the stockpiling of 
quantities of lead, zinc, and copper, from 
the mines of Mexico, Chile, and Peru so 
as to stiffen their sagging economies and 
maintain the trade which gives jobs to 
so many Americans. This is an ap- 
proach, and one which I think is sus- 
ceptible of being a solution to this vexing 
problem. Certainly, it is deserving of 
consideration in the endeavor to work 
out a solution. 

I might add, Mr. President, that the 
United States is rapidly becoming a have- 
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not Nation. It will not be long before we 
shall not be able to produce some of the 
materials in the quantities necessary to 
meet the consumption needs of our own 
people. We must keep the trade routes 
with other countries open so that when- 
ever the time comes we shall be able to 
call upon the people of such countries to 
solicit their good will, and, at the same 
time, to arrange favorable trade agree- 
ments. 

It is obvious, therefore, that any fur- 
ther delay in bringing about a workable 
long-term trade policy will seriously 
impair the economic structure and secu- 
rity of this hemisphere. 

Let us look at the second point of the 
four-point program. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, before I come to the second point, 
I should like to make one other reference. 

I do not wish to prolong the discussion 
this afternoon by referring to each 
country, and pointing out in detail how 
much money each country spends in the 
United States. If some Senator is in- 
terested in that matter I hope he will 
take the time to look at a speech I made 
earlier this year with respect to the 
amount of money Peru, for example, is 
spending in the United States. The in- 
formation is most interesting. With re- 
spect to the roughly $50 million to $75 
million which the people of Peru spent in 
the United States last year it appears 
that the money was distributed into 
nearly every State in the Union. It not 
only went to the automobile industry 
and to the chemical industry, but a great 
portion of the money went to the Farm 
belt because that particular country 
bought an enormous amount of the 
stockpile of farm goods which we had 
on hand. 

If anyone cares to look at those figures, 
I believe he will find that every segment 
of our economy benefits greatly from the 
flourishing trade between this country 
and the countries to the south of us. I 
hope those who are interested in that 
matter will take occasion to look up those 
statistics, which are already in the REC- 
ORD. 

A crying need exists in Latin America 
today for the development of hydroelec- 
tric power, railway systems, highways, 
and other transportation media to pro- 
vide the requisites of an expanding 
economy. Adequate loans to Latin 
America from the Development Loan 
Fund ‘can assist greatly in this develop- 
ment. Bear in mind that this is not a 
grant or giveaway program. Latin 
Americans are a proud people. They do 
not seek charity from us. They do not 
seek a handout from us. They merely 
seek the same type and character of 
treatment which we have been giving to 
other peoples throughout the world— 
peoples who have not been our friends 
and peoples who actually have not 
meant very much to us. The Latin 
Americans seek a source from which 
they can borrow money at regular rates 
of interest, so that they may in turn 
develop their own economies. 

Increased economic development 


means a stimulus to American trade and 
an inflow of American private capital. 
But the initiative must come from us who 
today possess the facility and economic 
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resourees which are still only a potential 
to the neighbors of the south. 

Yet, with the least economic leverage, 
these nations have shown a tremendous 
potential for growth. The cities of San 
Paulo and Rio de Janerio, Brazil; 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; Lima, Peru; 
Caracas, Venezuela; Cali, Medellin and 
Barranquilla, Colombia; and Mexico 
City are examples of this dynamic urban 
development. These and other Latin 
American cities are expanding even 
faster than our own important urban 
centers. 

These are people in the midst of a great 
economic revolution. 

The continued expansion of these 
areas will be of enormous importance to 
our own economic progress. But these 
peoples need trade and development of 
their boundless resources. To frustrate 
such development will mean serious ham- 
pering of our development; and, much 
worse, it will plant new seeds of dissatis- 
faction and dissension. 

Make no mistake that the seeds of 
dissension and unfriendliness which 
have been planted will grow and will be 
harvested, because the Communists who 
are moving into the area will certainly 
see to that. 

The administration contends that 
Latin America’s further needs can be 
met adequately from the General De- 
velopment Loan Fund. I hope this will 
turn out to be true. But, frankly, I am 
not optimistic. What I fear, if past per- 
formance is any guide, is that we can ex- 
pect ICA and the State Department to 
be so engrossed in other continents that 
our Latin American friends will have to 
stand last in line for attention. 

In 5 months since the fund has been 
in operating condition, it has received 
proposals from four continents, involv- 
ing 285 development activities, and 
amounting to $1.9 billion, or more than 
6 times the money it now has to lend. 
Proposals totaling $1.7 billion are ac- 
tively under consideration. Twelve of 
the Latin American Republics have ap- 
plied. The type of projects for which 
they desire loans include resettlement 
projects, ports, power generation, road 
construction, manufacturing facilities 
of various sorts, and local small-loan de- 
velopment banks. Their applications 
total $200 million, or 11 percent of the 
total applications now under consider- 
ation. 

Just recently I have learned that one 
$5 million loan out of this $300 million 
fund was made to Honduras for a high- 
way program. I am hopeful that other 
countries in Latin America will share 
equally as well. 

In that connection, last July, almost a 
year ago, Congress passed what came 
to be known as the Redevelopment Loan 
Fund program. Until the particular 
loan to Honduras, not a single loan was 
made from that enormous fund to any 
country in Latin America. I believe 7 
months went by before the administra- 
tor for the loan development program 
was appointed. Finally a good man was 
found. His name is McIntosh. He was 
our former Ambassador to Uruguay and 
well qualified to carry out the responsi- 
bility of administering the fund, I first 
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met him in Uruguay. Later he became 
our Ambassador to Venezuela. While 
visiting with him earlier this year I 
learned that after he had been ap- 
pointed to the job he was not supplied 
with any staff. He had no room, no 
place to perform the functions with 
which he was charged, with the result 
that the program never got under way 
until recently. If we expect to operate 
a redevelopment loan program as in- 
tended by Congress which has appro- 
priated the necessary funds, the program 
must be implemented. I charge that 
the administration has been most neg- 
ligent in bringing about an implementa- 
tion of the program for which we pro- 
vided. If we continue to operate the 
program in such a sluggish fashion, ob- 
viously it will not be of much benefit to 
the countries of Latin America, I doubt 
if there will be much benefit even for 
the other countries of the globe. 

Let us consider the third point, 

In 1956 I introduced and the Congress 
passed a proposal which provided for 
the appropriation of $15 million for a 
special economic development fund to 
promote projects of health, education, 
and sanitation in Latin American coun- 
tries. 

A primary reason for the adoption of 
this proposal, I believe, was the aware- 
ness of Congress that Red propaganda 
flourishes in underdeveloped lands. Il- 
literacy, poverty, and disease are, un- 
fortunately, the marks of many areas of 
Latin America. Of course, they consti- 
tute the soil in which the seeds of dis- 
content can be planted, and in which 
they flourish so well. 

So long as these deficiencies exist, the 
blighted areas cannot hope to draw the 
funds from private sources needed to 
give them economic vigor. As proof we 
can note that 68 percent of American 
private capital is concentrated in five 
Latin American countries: Brazil, Cuba, 
Mexico, Venezuela, and Chile. 

The appropriation for this special de- 
velopment loan fund was relatively 
small. 

Let us see what the result of this 
small expenditure on a loan basis was. 
The response was amazing—the re- 
sults according to those who were con- 
nected intimately with its operations, 
were outstanding. 

The disposition of funds included a 
one-half million dollar grant to the Or- 
ganization of American States for agri- 
cultural research; a one-half million 
dollar grant to the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau to irradicate malaria; a $2 
million loan to Panama for the con- 
struction of water and sewerage works— 
repayable in 20 years at 3 percent inter- 
est; a $2 million loan to Costa Rica 
under the same terms for the rejuvena- 
tion of the children’s hospital at San 
Jose; a $2 million loan to Peru to open 
for settlement rich agricultural land, 
and a $2 million loan to Ecuador to 
finance a land resettlement project; 
$850,000 to Chile for a university library 
and laboratories to train technicians; $1 
million to Paraguay for agricultural and 
industrial development; $3 million to 
Honduras for water and sewerage system 
construction and for area resettlement. 
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Let me cite just one timely example: 
The loan to Chile was considered an im- 
portant factor in countering Marxist in- 
fluences that had been in evidence in 
some Chilean universities, 

The United States Embassy in Costa 
Rica said of the loan to that country: 

It is doubtful whether it would have 
been possible to find any other cooperative 
project which would create more good will 
than this one. 


For the benefit of those who may be 
interested, there were previously placed 
in the Recor letters from every one of 
our embassies, and in many instances 
from the Presidents of the countries to 
which loans were made, in which they 
demonstrated their response to that type 
of program. I do not believe we have 
done anything in many years which has 
generated more good will in Latin Amer- 
ican countries than that particular type 
of program. It is not a handout. It was 
a step in the right direction, to help 
those people build self-respect and con- 
fidence. It battled the subversive Red 
influence in all those countries. Last 
year, unfortunately, no appropriations 
were made to further this program. It 
is my understanding that many Mem- 
bers of Congress thought that because 
of the creation of the Development Loan 
Fund, Latin America would receive ben- 
efits similar to those proposed in my 
amendment, except on a larger scale. 
Such, of course, unfortunately has not 
been the case, 

The Latin American Republics have 
demonstated their loyalty to us and, 
being our next-door neighbors, feel that 
they are entitled to a little special at- 
tention from us. Thus far they have not 
even received equal attention with such 
countries as Yugoslavia, India, and some 
of the other countries with respect to 
which I have grave doubts as to how well 
they would stand with us in moments of 
crisis. 

The feeling on the part of the Latin 
American countries is understandable, 
and was remarkedly illustrated by the 
way the program was received in the 
areas. The good will engendered is in- 
estimable. The effectiveness of the pro- 
gram warrants its reactivation. 

Let us now consider the fourth point 
of the four-point program dealing with 
the necessity of establishing an adequate 
and effective Latin American student- 
exchange program. 

I note that in Bolivia the Vice Presi- 
dent saw the need and advocates in- 
creasing exchanges of students and spe- 
cialists between the United States and 
Latin America. Well he might. Under 
the present administration of the stu- 
dent-exchange program we have a typi- 
cal example of how Latin America fares 
in the State Department when lumped 
in with the rest of the world. In the 
1955-56 period, only 10 Latin American 
students came to the United States, 
while only 19 Americans went to Latin 
America under the auspices of the in- 
ternational student-exchange program 
of the Department of State. In 1956-57, 
the two-way exchange amounted to 97 
Latin Americans and 26 United States 
students. This year, there are 22 United 
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States citizens studying in Latin Amer- 
ica under the exchange program and 
165 Latin Americans in the United 
States. Those 165 Latin Americans are 
out of a total of some 1,700 foreign stu- 
dents here under the student-exchange 
program. 

I remind Members of the Senate that 
the population of Latin America is in 
the neighborhood of 180 million. That 
area has the fastest growing population 
of any area of the world. 

For some reason we find that the stu- 
dents there take a much greater and 
more active interest in political affairs 
than do students in our country. Most 
of the time it will be found that the 
seeds of good causes result from dis- 
cussions among students in the uni- 
versity. I do not know how many stu- 
dents there are among the 180 million 
people. But certainly there are a suf- 
ficient number so that it would be to 
the long-term interest of the people of 
the United States to have more than 
165 Latin American students in the 
United States. What could do us more 
good than to have in almost every uni- 
versity throughout the land at least 4 
or 5 students from some of the coun- 
tries in Latin America, receiving the in- 
fluences of our own teaching, learning 
about our own people, learning the truth 
about America, learning about our de- 
sire to cooperate with them, and going 
back to their own countries in Latin 
America to become, in effect, ambassa- 
dors of good will for the United States 
for the remainder of their lives in their 
home countries. 

Mr. President, there is nothing more 
necessitous in our relationships with the 
countries of Latin America than to cre- 
ate an entirely new student-exchange 
program with the Latin American na- 
tions. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the Vice 
President on what he calls a stepped-up, 
but what I would advocate as a new, 
student-exchange program, which would 
be beneficial to mutual understanding. 

In January 1955 I advocated the adop- 
tion of an effective student-exchange 
program between the United States and 
Latin America. 

Besides promoting mutual under- 
standing, I think such a program would 
further Latin America’s crucial problem 
of economic development. These coun- 
tries verge on the beginning of an in- 
dustrial society. The problems created 
have come to many of these Republics 
too suddenly for them to have developed 
the technical knowledge to cope with the 
situation. They need assistance. One 
of the ways whereby we can aid im- 
measurably is to have an adequate and 
effective Latin American student-ex- 
change program, so that we can send 
back to them, of their own people, men 
of ability, men of technical information, 
men who can improve the literacy rate 
and help them follow the free enterprise 
system. 

Once again I am introducing a bill to 
provide for such a student-exchange pro- 
gram. It is identical with the one which 
I introduced in January 1955, and which, 
I regret, did not get very far. I believe 
that the bill will go far toward remov- 
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ing the inequities which exist in the 
present program of student exchange 
with Latin America. Where the Ful- 
bright and Smith-Mundt Acts have 
aided graduate students, teachers, spe- 
cialists, and lecturers in Europe, Africa, 
and Asia, this bill contains provisions 
for the inclusion of graduate and under- 
graduate students from Latin American 
countries who have had at least 2 years 
of post-secondary school training. The 
inclusion of students who have not yet 
earned their first degrees will assure to 
the undergraduate classes in which these 
students participate a better opportunity 
for personal contacts between the young 
people of each country. 

The bill also provides for the inter- 
change of books, periodicals, and other 
publications relating to education, again 
broadening the basis for understanding 
among ail students. The bill would au- 
thorize an appropriation of $5 million 
for the first year and necessary sums 
thereafter. Weighing the cost with the 
good will this program would foster, the 
expenditure of this $5 million would be 
one of the best investments in peace that 
could possibly be made. 

Certainly no one can complain about 
the $5 million which the program may 
cost, to operate a student exchange pro- 
gram such as this, if it can help us to 
keep the Communists from gaining con- 
trol in any of the Latin American coun- 
tries. Let us consider what happened to 
our Treasury when the Communists ob- 
tained control in Guatemala. For the 
record, and I believe there were other 
appropriations made which were not on 
the record, it must be remembered that 
for 2 straight years we had to appropri- 
ate $10 million each year for that 1 small 
country of Guatemala. If we can bring 
into being an adequate and effective 
student exchange program of this na- 
ture, I submit it will return to us many 
times over the money which we will have 
invested. 

How will such a program of student 
exchange benefit our respective coun- 
tries? First, there is no better way to 
spread the truth about our implemen- 
tation of the democratic way of life. 
There is a force abroad today that is 
concentrating most of its efforts on an 
attempt to prove to the world that the 
democratic way of life is outmoded. 
Communism has seized the initiative— 
political, economic, and ideological—by 
launching a program designed to isolate 
us, one by one, from countries which 
formerly looked to us for leadership. 

In the face of this challenge to a po- 
litical theory that recognizes the rights 
and dignity of the individual man, we 
dare not procrastinate. 

The basis for cooperative efforts to 
raise the standards of living in all of Lat- 
in America will be extended as the edu- 
cational levels are raised to a point where 
a larger number of people can function 
more actively and intelligently as citi- 
zens. 

This program of educational exchange 
will help to make known to the peoples 
of the American Republics the superior 
advantages of the democratic way of 
life. 
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I am convinced that an adequate and 
effective student exchange program, 
such as I propose, is a worthwhile un- 
dertaking and will benefit us in many 
ways. Taking the long-term view, stu- 
dents participating in such a plan will 
raise the educational level of their home 
country. An increase in trained and 
literate manpower will entail a rise in 
the standard of living and an increase 
in the purchasing power of all the Amer- 
icas. This, in turn, will create new 
markets for the expanded economy of all 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

It is difficult for us to recognize the 
tremendous zest for the same freedoms 
that motivates much of the political ac- 
tivity of our Latin American neighbors 
until we have read of Hidalgo, Juarez, 
Moreno, Bolivar, and O’Higgins, 

An exchange program such as I pro- 
pose will ultimately bring about a keener 
appreciation of the great similarities 
among our countries—republics that 
have sprung up side by side with the 
United States, sharing the periods of 
colonialism, revolution, political awaken- 
ing and, now, of industrialization. 

I might say at this point that I have 
just finished reading a wonderful book 
on the life of that great liberator of 
South America, Simón Bolivar. The 
amazing fact of his life story is the 
tremendous inspiration and ideas Bolivar 
derived from traveling in the United 
States. It was his visit to the United 
States and his studies here which gave 
him the idea of throwing off the yoke of 
Spain in his native country of Venezuela 
and then in New Granada, as it was then 
called but which today includes Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, and some of the other 
South American countries. The ideas 
which were held by our revolutionary 
fathers are the same ideas which were 
picked up by men like Simón Bolivar of 
Venezuela; San Martin, of Argentina, 
who led the revolution at home, and 
then carried it from Argentina into Chile 
and up into Peru. These men got their 
basic inspiration from what had been 
done here in the United States. 

Although the materialistic advantages 
to be gained by the countries involved 
in an educational exchange program are 
important, particularly when it is real- 
ized that it is through this means that 
the standards of living will be raised, we 
would do well to think of the gains in 
terms of better understanding. 

International problems and policies are 
rooted in national ideals, customs, tradi- 
tions, and philosophies. These problems 
ean be solved only by mutual apprecia- 
tion of these fundamentals and mutual 
respect for differences as well as simi- 
larities. This being so, another result of 
the proposed bill would be to strengthen 
inter-American solidarity and to develop 
the social as well as the economic well- 
being of the Americas. 

The Latin Americans are our stanch 
friends. Linked by tradition, bound by 
common interests and historical ties, we 
have served each other well in the past, 
and I hope that that will also be true 
in the future. 

The democracies that exist in Latin 
America are a tribute—in large part— 
to our examples and good offices. The 
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continuing urge for representative gov- 
ernment in every land of the south is 
a reflection of our traditions. 

In addition to furnishing us with 
needed raw materials, the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics’ responses to America’s 
needs in other ways are well remembered. 

In World War II, Latin American Re- 
publics supplied us with needed bases 
and guarded our sea Janes. Brazil and 
Mexico contributed fighting forces. 
During the Korean war, Colombia’s 
troops joined our own. 

That is the area where our Vice Presi- 
dent visited the other day and in some 
instances did not get such a happy re- 
ception. However, they did stand by us 
during the Korean war. They sent a 
battalion of troops to join us in Korea. 

In the United Nations, the Republics 
of Latin America present a solid front 
with the other democracies. 

A unified cooperation for defense of 
the hemisphere is carried out by all the 
American Republics through the Inter- 
American Defense Board. 

Yet, if we again fail to recognize the 
danger signals—which now sound more 
ominously—the Communists can exploit 
and widen an already disturbing foot- 
hold in Latin America. 

An apathetic policy on our part can 
eventually threaten the loss of all Latin 
America to the Communists. 

Without doubt many of the problems 
of the Latin American countries are 
problems of their own making. While 
it is true that they must extend an all- 
out effort to solve their problems, we 
must at all times be ready, willing, and 
able effectively to assist them in the 
solution of these problems. Too long 
have we adopted an attitude of indif- 
ference in taking their loyalty and good 
will for granted. We have showered 
them with words of encouragement but 
have failed to give sufficient attention 
and effective help to their cries for as- 
sistance in the solution of their problems. 
As a result, we have unconsciously cre- 
ated a situation in which communism 
can flourish. 

Just to pinpoint the attitude that we 
have expressed toward Latin America, 
let us examine our foreign aid program. 

In the postwar period, that is, from 
July 1, 1945, through September 30, 
1957—total United States assistance on 
a worldwide basis amounted to some 
$60.9 billion. Of that amount, the 20 
Latin American Republics received $1.6 
billion, or only 2.6 percent of the total. 
Even if all military assistance, a pre- 
ponderant item in Europe and the Far 
East, is excluded from the count, for the 
same period Latin America’s portion of 
United States grants and credits 
amounted to $1.5 billion of a world total 
$40.3 billion, or only 3.1 percent. 

This year, as in the past, the admin- 
istration’s request for Latin America 
amounts to a small portion of the total 
economic aid program. Of a total re- 
quest for $3.9 billion for foreign aid, we 
are being asked for some $1.2 billion for 
regional assistance, excluding military 
aid. Of this amount, Latin America’s 
share is set at $59.5 million, or 5 percent. 
Is 5 percent a reasonable consideration 
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3 United States can certainly not 
be held accountable for many of the 
variety of ills—economic, political, so- 
cial—which beset the Latin American 
nations. 

But we do owe a leadership to those 
who seek us as their leader. We must 
offer effective assistance in the battle to 
halt Communist encroachment into the 
Free World. It must of necessity be a 
program of vision and positive action 
boldly and courageously carried out. 

Mr. President, it took dramatic in- 
cidents to focus attention not only on 
some of the larger problems which con- 
front us, but also some of the others. 
It took Sputnik I to alert us to the fact 
that we were falling behind the Soviet 
Union in the development of guided mis- 
siles and scientific know-how. In many 
ways, sputnik has become a great ally 
of ours. I think the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] will agree with me 
that possibly one of the best things 
which could have happened to us last 
year, so long as we were actually be- 
hind in missile development, was to have 
Russia set off Sputniks I and II. It 
made us aware of the fact that Russia 
was ahead, and advised us that we must 
improve our position. 

While I would not wish to characterize 
the Vice President of the United States 
as a sputnik, nevertheless I feel that he 
is accomplishing for us in Latin America 
the same good which sputnik accom- 
plished throughout the world. The Vice 
President, because of what happened on 
his trip, is alerting us to the urgent ne- 
cessity of focusing our attention on the 
fact that South America is another area 
in which our efforts are falling behind; 
an area in which we thought we were 
ahead; an area which we were believing 
all the bromides and all the nice things 
it was said we were doing, when in fact 
we were not doing them and did not 
have the standing in South America 
which, in many instances, some of our 
leaders said we had. 

I congratulate the Vice President on 
his conduct during his very trying ex- 
periences. I think he acted with great 
dignity and courage in carrying out the 
duties and responsibilities of his high 
office. His conduct was exemplary. 

I did not approve yesterday, and cer- 
tainly upon reflection I do not approve 
today, of the suggestion that the United 
States send marines or rangers to that 
area. To make such a suggestion plays 
right into the hands of the Communist 
propagandists, who are already charg- 
ing us with being Yankee materialists 
and who are awaiting an opportunity to 
take over those countries. It is clear, as 
the situation has developed today, that 
the Venezuelan Government is now in 
charge of the situation; that except for 
the immediate riot, which occurred as 
the Vice President rode from the airport 
to the Embassy, there has been no fur- 
ther threat of physical danger to the 
Vice President or his lovely wife, the 
very charming Pat Nixon. 

Since the Vice President and his party 
planned to leave for home tonight any- 
way, it would have been much simpler 
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had they packed their suitcases and de- 
parted, rather than to have the United 
States Government take the unheard of 
and unnecessary action which might have 
cut off from us permanently 180 million 
people in one of the richest areas of the 
entire world, the South American Con- 
tinent. It seemed to me to be unwise 
even to talk about it. I am delighted 
that no further action has been taken in 
that respect. 

I think we all applaud the Vice Presi- 
dent. The service he has rendered will 
long be remembered. I am certain he 
has had an experience which he will long 
remember, possibly not with the pleas- 
antness with which he would like to re- 
member it. Nevertheless, I have the 
feeling that the Vice President’s experi- 
ence will result, as these things fre- 
quently do, to our benefit, because it will 
show us the importance and the urgency 
of improving our relationships with the 
Latin countries to the south of us, and 
will encourage us to embark upon a re- 
alistic program to tie them closer to us. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.SMATHERS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have listened with 
great interest to the very constructive 
speech delivered by the distinguished 
Senator from Florida concerning the 
South American situation. I would not 
want to say that I am in complete and 
full agreement with every statement he 
has made. But I may say that in much 
of what he said particularly in the earlier 
part of his speech, he has emphasized 
subjects which certainly deserve the 
earnest and full consideration of Mem- 
bers of Congress in trying to reach so- 
lutions which can be of lasting benefit to 
this Nation and to the nations he has 
mentioned which are involved. 

Since coming to the Senate, I have 
had occasion to listen annually, and 
sometimes more often each year, to 
equally constructive statements by the 
Senator from Florida on the very same 
subject. What he has said today demon- 
strates very readily his knowledge of the 
situation and shows the deep study he 
has given to the subject which has re- 
sulted in the very constructive sugges- 
tions he has offered and which, indeed, 
deserve the consideration of everyone. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator from Maine, my very good 
friend. Coming from a man of his 
qualifications and capability, the re- 
marks which he has made are all the 
more appreciated by me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S.3812) to establish an ef- 
fective student exchange program with 
Latin American countries, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. SmMaTHERS, 
was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


UNITED STATES FIRMS WHICH RE- 
CEIVED ORDERS FINANCED BY 
FOREIGN-AID FUNDS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, re- 
cently I requested that the International 
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Cooperation Administration supply me 
with a listing, by States, of individual 
American firms which had received 
orders which were financed by foreign- 
aid funds. I also requested the dollar 
volume of those orders. 

The ICA has now sent to me a listing, 
by States, of these individual firms, their 
locations, and the dollar volume of for- 
eign-aid-financed business which each 
had received. The report is 151 pages 
long. The report reveals that over $2 
billion worth of orders for nonmilitary 
commodities alone were filled by Ameri- 
can business and exporting firms under 
the United States foreign-aid program 
during the 32-year period which ended 
in June 1957. Almost $78 million of this 
total was spent in Ilinois: These facts 
should end, once and for all, the cry 
of “giveaway,” for domestic firms in vir- 
tually every corner of the United States 
have benefited from the program. The 
report does not include expenditures for 
direct military assistance. 

Direct military assistance, which ac- 
counts for at least half of all mutual 
security outlays, is separately adminis- 
tered by the Department of Defense. 
The report also does not include funds 
spent for technical assistance, since the 
point 4 portion of the mutual security 
program involves only minor expendi- 
tures for procurement. 

The manufacturers and merchant ex- 
porters in the city of Chicago supplied 
nearly $60 million worth of the Illinois 
commodities which were financed by 
foreign-aid funds. Although the report 
does not specify the kinds of supplies 
purchased from these sources, examina- 
tion of the company names indicates 
that the items range from seed and farm 
products to agricultural and industrial 
machinery. Since Chicago is a port and 
a railways terminal city, dozens of con- 
cerns listed in the Chicago area are, in 
fact, shipping goods which are produced, 
at least in part, in inland cities and 
towns. 

Contracts for the remaining $18 mil- 
lion spent in Tlnois went to firms located 
in some 40 different cities throughout 
the State. Those cities outside Chicago 
in which foreign-aid-contract orders 
were filled include: Augusta, Aurora, 
Barrington, Brookfield, Champaign, 
Freeport, Danville, Decatur, Des Plaines, 
Evanston, East Moline, Elgin, Franklin 
Park, Greenville, Hamilton, Harvey, Jo- 
liet, Kenilworth, Kewanee, La Salle, 
Maywood, Melrose Park, Mendota, Mo- 
line, Mount Carmel, O’Fallon, Oregon, 
Peoria, Quincy, Roanoke, Rockford, St. 
Charles, Skokie, South Beloit, Spring- 
field, Sycamore, Urbana, Villa Park, 
Waukegan, Wheaton, and Wilmette. 

The detailed information for other 
States and cities may be obtained from 
ICA, 


AGREEMENT BY CONFEREES ON 
THE POSTAL PAY AND RATE 
BILL 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 

Mr. President, I wish to report to the 

Senate that the conferees on the postal 

rate and pay bill (H. R. 5836) have 

today completed their work, and we 
hope to have the report drafted and 
submitted to the Senate by Monday. 
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AUTOMOBILE LABELING 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3500) to require the 
full and fair disclosure of certain infor- 
mation in connection with the distribu- 
tion of new automobiles in commerce, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mownroney in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Smatuens in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to submit an explanation of Senate 
bill 3500, which was introduced by me, 
on behalf of myself, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Payne], and 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PURTELL]. 

The bill requires full and fair disclo- 
sure of certain information in regard to 
the distribution of new automobiles in 
interstate commerce, including the man- 
ufacturer’s suggested retail price. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments to 
the bill, as set forth in the print of the 
bill which now is before the Senate, be 
considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the com- 
mittee amendments, which have here- 
tofore been stated, are agreed to en bloc. 

Mr.KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to my distinguished colleague, the 
minority leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the body of the Recorp a copy of a letter 
which was written by the Secretary of 
Commerce to the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. In the letter the 
Secretary of Commerce states the views 
of the Department of Commerce, which 
is favorably disposed toward the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
California for placing the letter in the 
RECORD. The letter was received after 
the hearings were completed, although 
the letter is included in the printed vol- 
ume of the hearings and in the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1958. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. CHAIRMAN : This is in further ref- 
erence to S. 3500, a bill to require the full 
and fair disclosure of certain information 
in connection with the distribution of new 
automobiles in commerce, and for other pur- 
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poses. We also refer to our previous letter 
of April 18, 1958, wherein we expressed the 
view that the bill should not be acted on 
favorably at this time. 

After further study of this and various 
other proposals which have been advanced 
to encourage widespread revival and recovery 
of the automobile industry, which we recog- 
nize as a vital segment of our economy, we 
are now prepared to withdraw our former 
objection and to support favorable action on 
S. 3500. We are aware that the Department 
of Justice is currently engaged in a roughly 
parallel program under the antitrust laws 
to eliminate objectionable practices. Never- 
theless, we now feel that S. 3500 appears to 
offer possibilities of more immediate restora- 
tion of the necessary confidence on the part 
of buyers in the integrity of the prices at 
which cars are offered. In particular the 
bill should operate not only to expose and 
thereby to eliminate the much-discussed 
practice of price packing, but should also 
afford to buyers a better basis on which to 
judge the values offered them. 

This is the opinion of the Department of 
Commerce and has not as yet been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. In view of 
the time element involved, we are simply 
sending it for the additional information it 


contains which may be helpful to the com- 
mittee. 


Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to my distinguished colleague, the 
junior Senator from South Carolina, 
who is one of the authors of the bill, and 
who, together with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne], served on the Auto- 
mobile Marketing Subcommittee which 
conducted the hearings so ably and dili- 
gently and studied the automobile in- 
dustry and its problems. Let me say 
that I appreciate the great work the 
Senator from South Carolina has done 
in helping to achieve all the gains which 
have been made for the small-business 
element of the automobile industry. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma for his kind remarks. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Automobile Marketing Practices, and as 
a coauthor of the bill, I wish to point 
out that the basic philosophy of S. 3500 
is to free the industry from so-called 
sharp marketing practices, without in 
any way interfering with the rights of 
businessmen or the rights of the public. 

It gives the car buyer information 
affixed to a label on the windshield of 
each new car, about automobile prices 
and methods of delivery without inter- 
fering with the right of the manufac- 
turer to price or deliver the car in any 
way it wants to. At the same time, the 
bargaining between the car buyer and 
the automobiie dealer is completely 
unrestricted. 

S. 3500 simply gives the car buyer the 
minimum facts he needs in order to 
make an intelligent choice on the big- 
gest purchase he ever makes—except for 
his home. It will allow him to have some 
protection against the price-packing 
automobile dealer who is able to entice 
the public into his showroom with offers 
of impossible large allowances, which 
turn out to be just the amount the new- 
car price was boosted in the first place. 
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Most automobile dealers want to sell 
their product—the most desirable prod- 
uct this country makes—in an ethical, 
straightforward way so that they can 
hold their heads up among the other 
retailers along Mainstreet, U.S.A. But 
they have been forced to resort to these 
bad-sales tactics in order to meet com- 
petition from the wheel-and-deal oper- 
ators. 

S. 3500 puts an end to this destructive 
race to see who can make the wildest 
claims and mislead the public the most. 
By making the manufacturer’s suggested 
list price available, no dealer can long 
survive if he tries to mislead the public. 

I strongly believe that it will do much 
to restore public confidence in the in- 
dustry, and will help materially the sales 
of cars, thus stimulating the entire 
economy. 

It has been a great pleasure for me 
to serve as a member of the Automobile 
Market Practices Subcommittee, of 
which the able and distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] 
is chairman. 

We have learned a great deal about 
the automobile industry and about auto- 
mobiles during our various hearings. I 
desire to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma for his 
fine work and for the magnificent service 
which he has rendered to the American 
people as chairman of the Automobile 
Marketing Practices Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. I feel he has done a very 
fine job and deserves the commendation 
of the American people. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank my col- 
league for his very wonderful remarks, 
but I feel the entire subcommittee, in- 
cluding the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne] and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], did a trojan 
job in trying to diagnose and find ways 
to ameliorate the dislocations which 
often occur in that segment of small 
business, the automotive distribution 
business. 

I should also like to take this occasion 
to thank the chief counsel of the com- 
mittee, Mr. David Busby, who has con- 
sistently been able, over the years, to 
assist the committee in research and in 
learning about problems which have be- 
set America’s No. 1 problem industry. 

Mr. President, in order to understand 
the importance of the bill, I think we 
must first recognize and realize that 
when the condition of the automobile 
industry is good, when customers are 
buying the products which come off the 
assembly lines of the automotive fac- 
tories, there is prosperity throughout this 
Nation, This industry is the largest sin- 
gle consumer of the quantities of raw 
material produced throughout the United 
States. 

I should like to mention the fact that 
of the $50 billion of sales in the year 
1956, there was enough glass used in the 
manufacture of automobiles to place 
windows in about 5 million homes. 

Payments for insurance premiums on 
automobiles amounted approximately to 
$5 billion. 
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I should like to give the Senate an 
idea of the impact of the industry on 
other industries and on employment. 

In the year 1956 the automobile in- 
dustry used approximately 42 percent 
of the United States sheet steel produc- 
tion. 

It used 24 percent of bar steel produc- 
tion. 

It used 24 percent of strip steel pro- 
duction. 

It used 65 percent of natural rubber 
production. 

It used 61 percent of synthetic rubber 
production. 

It used 7 percent of copper production. 

It used 42 percent of lead production. 

It used 38 percent of zinc production. 

It used 71 percent of upholstery 
leather production, 

It used 13 percent of nickel production. 

The States received about 30 percent 
of their total revenues from automobile 
taxes. 

The estimated number of employees 
of all new car dealers is about 750,000, 
representing about one-tenth of the total 
retail employment in the United States. 

Estimated retail sales of new car 
dealers in 1957 were $32 billion. 

. The estimated number of vehicles reg- 
istered in the United States as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, was 67,200,000. 

These figures will give the Senate some 
idea of the vital role the automobile in- 
dustry plays in the economic health of 
this Nation. 

When we find, as we do today, the 
Nation’s unemployment figure exceeding 
the 5 million mark, when we find small 
businesses being liquidated, when we find 
steel production below 60 percent of 
capacity, when we find associated indus- 
tries without adequate production to 
provide full-time employment, we see 
what happens in America when the auto- 
mobile industry is in a slump. 

As of the end of the first quarter of 
this year, only 1,238,710 automobiles 
were produced, as compared with 1,- 
790,597 produced during the same period 
in 1957, or the 1,995,543 automobiles 
which were produced in the first quarter 
of 1955, a banner year. 

It can be seen, when a comparison is 
made with that recordbreaking produc- 
tion year, that automobile production is 
down nearly 40 percent. 

Even with this reduced production, 
stocks of unsold new automobiles in the 
hands of dealers are close to an alltime 
high—the number having jumped to 
869,000. Moreover, the used-car stocks 
are at a 4 year high. 

It, therefore, can be seen that a drop 
in automobile sales has a great deal to do 
with the health of all the other busi- 
nesses affected by the automobile in- 
dustry. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] said a 
moment ago, an automobile is the larg- 
est purchase the average American 
makes in his lifetime except for the pur- 
chase of hishome. Unfortunately, dur- 
ing the past few years, some of the prac- 
tices of the automobile industry have 
fallen on evil ways. A few—I should like 
to repeat, a very, very few—unethical 
and unscrupulous dealers led the indus- 
try into a helter-skelter race with “wheel 
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and deal” tactics, wild promises, and gyp 
practices of all kinds. This minority of 
dealers was and is making use of spec- 
tacular, exaggerated offers of huge trade- 
ins for the old family buggy or free round 
trips for winter vacations in Florida for 
a man and his wife, or an offer of a mink 
stole, or other fantastic, wild-eyed offers. 
That type of merchandising led the in- 
dustry down the primrose path. Now it 
has reaped the whirlwind. The major- 
ity of American car buyers who are asked 
to spend $3,000 or $4,000 for an auto- 
mobile, have been so completely bewil- 
dered by misleading and unethical ad- 
vertising and merchandising methods 
that they are literally staying out of the 
Showrooms in droves. 

Obviously something needs to be done 
to restore reliability, responsibility, and 
accountability to an industry so great as 
is this industry—especially since the pur- 
chase of an automobile represents such a 
large part of the average person's 
budget. 

Mr. President, we have studied the 
problem. We held extensive hearings. 
We came to the conclusion that one of 
the principal reasons for the disastrous 
period the automobile dealers are ex- 
periencing is the fact that the cus- 
tomers have lost confidence in the pricing 
system. This was a result of the price- 
packing practices which grew slowly, 
starting with a few dealers. Finally 
nearly all dealers felt they had to meet 
the exaggerated trade-in offers and thus 
pack prices by $300, $500, or as much as 
$1,000, in order to bait sales to meet the 
fictitious claims of their competitors 
down the street. 

The introduction of this bill came 
about because of the desire of the public 
to find out the suggested retail price of a 
car. 
Every single thing about a new car— 
including hydramatic drive, power steer- 
ing, power braking, automatic wind- 
shield wipers, seats that automatically 
adjust, cubic inches of displacement, and 
horsepower—could be determined. But 
none could find out the one most im- 
portant thing which the customer had 
a right to know, namely, what the 
darned thing cost. The committee 
looked at dozens and hundreds of ads 
from which the buyer could not ascer- 
tain the honest, legitimate, manufac- 
turer’s suggested retail price of the car. 

The bill was introduced to correct 
this situation—to give the car buyers 
some idea of value. The bill is not a 
price-control or price-fixing measure. It 
will not require the manufacturer to 
meet any Government standards or re- 
quirements as to the amount of the sug- 
gested price of the automobile. 

The disclosure list price of the auto- 
mobile at the factory has been in the 
past a matter of standard operating pro- 
cedure in the automobile industry. That 
price was once blazoned on every adver- 
tisement. It once was flashed a million 
times a day to prospective automobile 
buyers, so that a person had an idea, 
within a few dollars, as to what the sug- 
gested factory retail price was for any 
make of automobile. However, that 
practice disappeared, and the price be- 
came almost an unknown quantity. In 
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recent years customers found they could 
not ascertain the real price. 

- Testimony before the committee indi- 
cated that in many cases dealers would 
show customers false factory list 
prices or even fictitious invoice prices, 
and that the new car price could be 
jacked up or lowered depending on the 
kind of car the customer had to trade in 
or even on some completely imaginary 
value of the trade-in. 

The most imaginary thing in the auto- 
mobile business has become the price 
finally quoted to the new automobile 
buyer in order to take care of the pack, 
and therefore give a fictitious allowance 
on the trade-in. 

This bill, Mr. President, will not com- 
pel the manufacturer to do anything ex- 
cept to show the suggested retail price 
of the car, plus the price of each factory 
installed accessory and the delivery cost, 
if any, which was charged to the dealer 
for the transportation of the car from 
the factory. This will be the delivered 
price with accessories in a plain honest- 
to-goodness figure on the windshield or 
window of the car, where every buyer 
can see it. 

We think this procedure will simplify 
a great deal the shopping around for 
cars. It will not fix the price, but it 
will merely give the buyer the informa- 
tion he needs the most—the factory 
suggested price. 

Unless the car buyer has an itemized 
list of factory prices of accessories, there 
is simply no place to begin bargaining. 
The prices of cars nowadays vary as 
much as $1,000 on cars which look almost 
identical, simply because of the added 
equipment and accessories which have 
been installed at the factory. 

We think passage of the bill will lead 
to honesty in merchandising and will 
give protection to the public. I think 
the confidence in the honest pricing of 
automobiles which the American people 
have lost will be restored. 

I feel the bill would not have had 
almost unanimous support if it were not 
a step in the right direction. 

It is a bill to protect the consumer 
and to add stability to the merchandis- 
ing of America’s No. 1 product. 

The bill received testimony of strong 
support in the Better Business Bureau, 
which is one of the greatest agencies pro- 
tecting the general public against mis- 
leading or fallacious advertising and 
against bad merchandising practices. 

We had testimony from the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, the great 
Triple A, which I imagine represents 
more automobile owners than does any 
other organization in the world. 

Mr. President, the bill was also sup- 
ported by representatives of all the 
major factories in the United States who 
testified before the committee. The bill 
was supported by the National Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Association, and by dozens, 
if not hundreds, of automobile dealers 
who wrote letters to endorse the idea, 
telling us they were tired of being listed 
as disreputable merchandisers or slick“ 
traders and wanted to get back to an 
honest pricing policy, but that in many 
cases they had been forced to abandon 
the policy because of shyster tactics 
practiced by others down the street. 
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We had some testimony against one 
paragraph of the bill from the former 
National Association of Used Car Deal- 
ers, which now has another name, the 
National Independent Automobile Deal- 
ers. They protested against the require- 
ment that the name of the dealer origi- 
nally buying the car from the factory 
be shown on the windshield stickers. 

I think the Ford dealers of Detroit ob- 
jected to the same thing. 

Mr. President, if the testimony of 
automobile dealers and others is to be 
taken seriously, I feel that passage of 
the bill may do more to start the wheels 
of our free American industry rolling 
again at a faster speed than many of the 
other antirecession measures which have 
been talked about or proposed. 

I should like to invite attention to the 
pictogram from the New York Times of 
May 4. It is found on page 7 of the 
report. It clearly indicates that sales 
in all the more important sectors of our 
American economy are in relatively good 
shape—except the automobile industry, 
which has fallen off some 25 percent. 

Food sales are higher. Clothing sales 
are about the same. Housing sales are 
higher. Transportation is about the 
same. Sales of household goods have 
slipped only a few percent, Automo- 
bile sales are off 25 percent. I think it 
will be clear from this that a great part 
of the recession we are now in has been 
occasioned by the loss of automobile 
sales. So many of our Nation’s busi- 
nesses and producers depend upon the 
great automobile industry, which uses so 
much of the raw materials and proc- 
essed products of factories throughout 
the Nation. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
3 to the Senator from South Caro- 

A. 

Mr THURMOND. I should like to 
join in the remarks of the Senator com- 
mending Mr. David Busby, staff member 
of the Automobile Practices Subcommit- 
tee. I have been deeply impressed by 
Mr. Busby. I believe he is an able man 
and he has relatives back in South Caro- 
lina. He has proved to be capable, con- 
scientious, energetic, and dedicated. 
He has done a very fine job for the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I deeply appreci- 
ate what the Senator has said. I know 
that many of those in the automobile 
industry have been amazed that we have 
operated during most of the life of the 
subcommittee with a committee staff 
numbering one, namely, Mr. Busby. He 
has furnished an example of how much 
one Man can accomplish. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. PAYNE. I desire to join in a 
word of commendation of the chairman 
of this subcommittee, on which I have 
had the privilege of serving. I believe it 
is doing a remarkable job in connection 
with the problems confronting the auto- 
mobile industry. 

As the Senator knows, T am in full sup- 
port of the measure now under consid- 
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eration. I could not let the opportunity 
pass, however, without also commending 
the very competent and able counsel of 
our staff. I will not allow the entire 
credit to go either to the Southwest or 
to the South, because this particular gen- 
tleman happened to marry a girl from 
New England, which shows that he 
is a man of remarkable intelligence. 
(Laughter. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. A large part of the success of the 
subcommittee in connection with many 
of these difficult problems has been due 
to the experience which the distinguished 
Senator from Maine has had as an auto- 
mobile dealer and as a certified public 
accountant. He is a man of extremely 
fine business experience, and he has 
helped us to find many of the an- 
swers which we needed in our investiga- 
tion of automotive-marketing practices. 

Mr, MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I hesitate to intrude 
upon the atmosphere of felicity which 
prevails in the Chamber this afternoon, 
but I should like to raise certain ques- 
tions about the bill. 

Let me begin by saying that I con- 
gratulate the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee for the diligence with which he 
has pursued this problem, and the fact 
that he has come forward with a pro- 
posed answer. For many years I have 
observed, both in the House and in the 
Senate, the constructive thinking and 
the positive approaches made by my dis- 
tinguished friend from Oklahoma. 

I should like to raise one or two ques- 
tions with respect to the bill. I am im- 
pelled to do so by a feeling of sorrow that 
the economy of the country, and particu- 
larly the automobile industry, has 
reached such a condition that it seems 
necessary for the Congress to legislate 
price publicizing arrangements for the 
industry. I would be much happier— 
and I believe the chairman of the sub- 
committee would be much happier—if 
the automotive industry, under our com- 
petitive economy, had not permitted the 
situation which now confronts us to 
develop. 

I am wondering what the reasons are 
for certain provisions in the bill. I am 
sure they are good and valid reasons, 
but I should like to establish them for 
the record. 

As has been indicated, the committee 
feels that it is necessary to remove the 
sale of automobiles from the realm of 
hucksterism and barter, and to give the 
potential purchaser some idea of the ap- 
proximate cost of the car. Why would 
it not have been simpler, and equally 
effective, to provide, in the labels which 
each manufacturer is required to affix to 
his new product, for the listing of the cost 
of the car “f. o. b. Detroit“? That was 
formerly the selling practice of the auto- 
mobile industry, when the Senator from 
Oklahoma and I were young. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think that is a 
very good question; and it is one which 
the subcommittee considered at great 
length. 

One of the difficulties today is the fact 
that many factories are no longer located 
in Detroit, but have branches throughout 
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the Nation. In order not to interfere 
with private enterprise, or to interfere 
in the least possible degree, we did not 
want to freeze any particular distribu- 
tion pattern upon any factory. A manu- 
facturer can price his cars on any basis 
he wishes to use. Had we frozen the 
base pricing system at Detroit, we would 
perhaps have been guilty of saying to the 
industry, “We are prescribing the man- 
ner in which you shall price your cars.” 
It was to avoid that situation that we 
chose to allow a manufacturer to price 
his car either f. o. b. Detroit, or principal 
factory city—which most of them do— 
or, if at some later date a manufacturer 
chooses to change his pricing base—and 
the committee takes no position on this 
question—in order to have a uniform de- 
livered price throughout the United 
States, we do not believe that this bill 
should be restrictive in that connection. 
We tried to give the manufacturers the 
greatest latitude and freedom in this 
bill, because we did not wish to be guilty 
of putting the long arm of the Federal 
Government into the situation, other 
than to say, “Disclose your manufac- 
turer’s suggested price.” 

Take the basic price of the car, add 
the itemized cost of accessories, and if 
there is freight to be added, put that on 
and total it all so that the customer will 
know what the suggested retail price is 
as he looks at the car in the showroom. 

Mr. MUNDT. ‘The Senator's response 
is very persuasive, and his arguments 
appeal to me as being very logical. 

I share with the Senator the feeling 
that we should introdue the long arm of 
the Federal Government into the private 
business of distributing automobiles as 
little as possible, in order to give the con- 
sumer the assurance which apparently 
he will insist upon if he is to resume the 
purchase of automobiles under present 
conditions. 

Do I correctly understand from the 
Senator that a manufacturer would 
comply with the law if he publicized his 
prices f. o. b. factory? Would that be 
adequate? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Indeed it would. 
The prices may be based upon any fac- 
tory in the United States, or any point in 
the United States. We feel sure that a 
uniform basic price will result in na- 
tionwide advertising on television and in 
Magazines and newspapers showing the 
manufacturer’s list price. The factory 
can explain its basing point, and the 
freight to be added. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is aware 
that the automobile industry is no lon- 
ger solely and singularly a Detroit in- 
dustry. Automobiles are built in other 
places. They are assembled in many 
places. I trust that the dispersal of the 
automobile industry will continue until 
we shall have automobile plants in Okla- 
homa and various other States—even in 
South Dakota. I would not wish to dis- 
courage that trend. 

Many questions have been raised with 
me in correspondence. I received a com- 
munication from a certain automobile 
dealer who asked me to send him by air- 
mail a copy of the bill. He promised to 
let me know his reaction to it, which I 
shall receive after the bill shall have 
been disposed of in the Senate. 
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He was disturbed, and was hopeful 
that we would do nothing which would 
strangle the competitive system of the 
litile dealer in a small community, or 
place him at a disadvantage with other 
dealers who have greater opportunity to 
sell cars and perhaps enjoy prosperity 
with a smaller profit per unit. Can the 
Senator assure me that everything possi- 
ble has been done to prevent that type 
of discriminatory practice growing out 
of this pricing policy? 

Mr. MONRONEY. There could be no 
discriminatory price practice growing 
out of this proposed legislation, because 
the dealers are as free as the breeze to 
sell a car at any price at which they wish 
to sell it. The information with regard 
to the suggested price is for the customer 
to see when he goes to buy a car. The 
dealer can sell the car below the sug- 
gested price or above it. However, the 
chances are that he will have a hard time 
selling it above the factory-suggested 
retail price, He will not be able to add 
$500 to the price, because the customer 
will know better than to pay it. The cus- 
tomer will know it if the dealer packs the 
price. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT, I yield. 

Mr. PAYNE. I merely wish to add 
that it is my opinion, for what it may be 
worth, that the small dealer, as such, 
will be far better protected as a result 
of the enactment of the proposed legis- 
lation than he has been previously. The 
ones who have been able to do the pack- 
ing job, which has made it very difficult 
for the smali dealer to be in a really 
competitive position, have been the large 
dealers and operators—the so-called 
wheel and deal boys, with whom the little 
fellows could not compete. The bill 
would put them on an even plane. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would add that 
the small dealer is known by his neigh- 
bors. He cannot pack the car with $500 
or $1,000, because he has to face car 
buyers at church and at the Rotary Club, 
and he knows that sooner or later they 
will ascertain that the price has been 
packed. 

By putting the price on the windshield 
of the car, both the large city dealer and 
the smalltown dealer start with an hon- 
est suggested retail price, and they both 
start from the same trading position. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma and the Senator from 
Maine. What they have said is obviously 
true, namely, that in the small towns or 
in the selected neighborhoods, where peo- 
ple know their automobile dealers, there 
is less likelihood that the price will be 
packed than when a person is dealing 
with a stranger in a large city. 

Iam glad to have these assurances for 
the Record. As I said on the floor of the 
Senate a short time ago, I recognize the 
fact that this is a problem which needs 
to be solved. We have a so-called reces- 
sion, which, it seems to me, largely ema- 
nates from Detroit. It has certainly cre- 
ated a sort of national resistance on the 
part of prospective automobile buyers to 
purchase cars as one would buy a cat in 
a bag or a kiss at a carnival, without 
knowing what they are getting until 
they see the actual article. 
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I share that concern, although- I must 
say it goes against my ingrained concept 
of government to have the Federal Goy- 
ernment enacting a law requiring manu- 
facturers of automobiles to put the price 
on the windshield, and to follow all the 
steps suggested in order to conduct their 
business fairly. 

I certainly express the hope that this 
idea will not spread, so that we will have 
to spend a day sometime next week, per- 
haps, in trying to figure out a process of 
putting prices on television sets and bi- 
cycles and farm machinery, but that 
perhaps this bill will be a sort of warning 
shot across the bow of American indus- 
try that when things go to pot too badly, 
Congress may try to take some action to 
provide a palliative or correction. 

I am hopeful we are not embarking 
on a new era of peacetime price-fixing 
of any kind. I recognize that we are not 
doing that in the pending bill, but we 
are moving in a direction that I dislike 
to see Government move. However, I 
certainly do not know of any other way 
in which we will solve the problem cre- 
ated by the situation existing today in 
the automobile business, and I shall not 
oppose the bill, but shall support it with 
a hope and a doubt. 

Mr. MONRONEY., I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota. I 
should like to say that by this type of leg- 
islation we are merely restoring the uni- 
versal practice which had been for 45 
years the basis on which automobile 
businesses grew to be a respected and 
trusted industry, with automobile deal- 
ers enjoying a high standing and ethical 
reputation in the various communities of 
the land. 

This type of legislation is necessary 
because a few dealers have resorted to 
practices in the industry with which 
other dealers and no individual factory 
today can cope. For that reason, I say 
the bill would restore a condition pre- 
cedent to the good health of the industry 
in which these practices have prevailed. 

I believe the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota recognizes the fact 
that in most other lines suggested retail 
prices are now made available as in the 
case of bicycles, motorcycles, television 
sets, and other items. That policy 
creates confidence in the mind of the 
public. People know they do not have 
to pay the suggested price, and that it 
is not the fixed price, but, rather, that 
it is a guide which the manufacturers 
have suggested in competition with all 
other items in that line. For that rea- 
son, I think it aids in promoting in the 
competitive system of honest, clean, 
respectable merchandising. 

Mr. MUNDT. As I understand, the 
bill was reported unanimously by the 
committee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It was unanimously 
reported. I believe one or two members 
of the committee were absent. However, 
no member filed notice of objection or 
expressed a wish to file minority views. 

As I say, we have had more mail on 
the pending bill than on nearly any other 
bill I have ever been associated with— 
particularly from automobile buyers who 
have been confused by the jungle of mis- 
leading prices and quotations. It is 
simply impossible to tell what the price 
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of an automobile is. One can tell what 
à house is worth, or what a suit of cloth- 
ing is worth, but how can anyone tell 
what these mechanical marvels with all 
the gadgets and gewgaws they contain 
are worth? 

Mr. MUNDT. Confronted with such 
unanimity of opinion and solidarity of 
support on the part of the committee, 
added to the customary persuasiveness 
of the Senator from Oklahoma, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is not going to 
permit his individual skepticism to cause 
him to go against such an array of un- 
animity. He shall simply voice his 
skepticism and subside. 

Mr, MONRONEY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing, en bloc, to the committee 
amendmen 


ts. 

The amendments were agreed to en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be offered, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


NOMINATION OF GORDON MacLEAN 
TIFFANY 


_Mr.McNAMARA. Mr. President, ear- 

lier today the distinguished chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee spoke 
against the confirmation of the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Tiffany to be staff direc- 
tor of the Civil Rights Commission. 

I feel that in doing so he unfairly 
criticized the Chairman of the Com- 
mission, Dr. John Hannah, by challeng- 
ing Dr. Hannah’s integrity and basic 
sense of fair play. 

The Senator from Mississippi stated 
that he believes Dr. Hannah is “biased 
against the southern people” and that a 
square deal cannot be expected from 


Mr. President, I recognize the Sen- 
ator’s longstanding and deeply felt op- 
position to the Civil Rights Commission, 
opposition which he displayed in fighting 
the bill which created it. 

However, I think he does a serious 
injustice to Dr. Hannah by his remarks. 

Dr. Hannah is a distinguished resi- 
dent of my State. He is president of 
the great Michigan State University. 

In all the years I have followed his 
outstanding public career, I have never 
heard a word uttered against Dr. Han- 
nah’s sense of justice and fair play. 

Dr. Hannah, I am sure, will carry out 
his responsibilities as Chairman of the 
Commission in such a manner as will 
bring great credit to him from all peo- 
ple, both in the North and in the South. 

I am sure that as he follows the prog- 
ress of the Commission—as I know he 
will—the Senator from Mississippi will 
come to agree with me, 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL 
AIRPORT ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
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ate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1581, S. 3502. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3502) to amend the Federal Airport Act 
in order to extend the time for making 
grants under the provisions of such act, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
with amendments on page 1, line 6, after 
the word “this”, to strike out “chapter” 
and insert act“; in line 7, after the 
word “there”, to strike out “are” and in- 
sert “is”; on page 2, line 9, after the 
word “this”, to strike out “chapter” and 
insert “act”; at the beginning of line 12, 
to strike out “are” and insert is“; on 
page 3, line 15, after the word “words”, 
to strike out “subsection” and insert 
“subsections”; after line 16, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 5. Section 13 of the Federal Airport 
Act, as amended (49 U. S. C. 1112), is further 
amended by adding a new subsection to 
read as follows: 

“(b) The cost of construction of those 
parts of projects intended for use as park- 
ing lots, bars, cafes, or other space to be 
rented or leased by concessionaires, shall not 
be an allowable project cost under this act.” 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 5. Section 13 of the Federal Airport 
Act, as amended (49 U. S. C. 1112), is fur- 
ther amended by inserting (a)“ at the be- 
ginning thereof and by adding a subsection 
to read as follows: 

“(b) Beginning with the fiscal year 1960, 
the cost of acquisition or construction of 
that part of a project intended for use as 
a passenger automobile parking facility, and 
the cost of construction of those parts of 
passenger or freight terminal buildings and 
other airport administrative buildings in- 
tended for use as bars, cocktail lounges, 
night clubs, theaters, private clubs, garages, 
hotel rooms, commercial offices, or game- 
rooms or such other use which, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, is not essential to 
the welfare and safety of those persons us- 
ing airports for public aviation purposes, 
shall not be an allowable project cost under 
this act.” 


On page 4, after line 14, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec, 6. Section 2 (a) (3) of the Federal 
Airport Act, as amended (49 U. S. C. 1101 
(a) (3)) is further amended by substitut- 
ing a comma for the period at the end there- 
of and adding the following additional 
clause: “and (C) the periodic seal coating of 
flexible airport pavements and the filling of 
joints in rigid airport pavements at airports 
at which air traffic is not sufficient to meet 
the criteria of the Secretary for the location 
of an airport traffic control tower operated 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration.” 


And, after line 23, following the 
amendment just stated, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 7. Section 4 of the Federal Airport Act, 
as amended (49 U. S. C. 1103), is further 
amended by inserting “(a)” at the begin- 
ning thereof and by adding a subsection to 
read as follows: 

“(b) It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
to make public by January 1 of each year 


May 14 


the proposed program of airport development 
intended to be undertaken during the fiscal 
year next ensuing.” 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 (a) of 
the Federal Airport Act, as amended (49 U. 
S. C, 1104 (a)), is further amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) For the purpose of carrying out this 
act with respect to projects in the several 
States, there is authorized to be obligated 
by the execution of grant agreements pur- 
suant to section 12 of this act the sum of 
$95 million for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for each of the following fiscal 
years through the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963. Each such authorized amount shall 
become available for obligation beginning 
July 1 of the fiscal year for which it is au- 
thorized, and shall continue to be so avail- 
able until so obligated.” 

Sec. 2. Section 5 (b) of the Federal Air- 
port Act, as amended (49 U. S. O. 1104 (b)). 
is further amended to read as follows: 

“(b) for the purpose of carrying out this 
act with respect to projects in the Territo- 
ries of Alaska and Hawaii, and in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, there is hereby 
authorized to be obligated by the execution 
of grant agreements pursuant to section 12 
of this act the sum of $5 million for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1959, and for each 
of the following fiscal years through the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1963. Each such 
authorized amount shall become available 
for obligation beginning July 1 of the fiscal 
year for which it is authorized, and shall 
continue to be so available until so obli- 
gated. Of each of the amounts authorized 
by this subsection, 45 percent shall be avail- 
able for projects in the Territory of Alaska, 
25 percent for projects in the Territory of 
Hawaii, 20 percent for projects in Puerto 
Rico, and 10 percent for projects in the Vir- 
gin Islands.” 

Sec. 3. Section 5 of the Federal Airport 
Act, as amended (49 U. S. C. 1104), is fur- 
ther amended by adding the following new 
subsection: 

“(e) In addition to the sums authorized 
in subsections (a) and (b), the Secre- 
tary of Commerce is authorized to obli- 
gate in his discretion the sum of $75,000,000 
during the period beginning July 1, 1958, 
and ending June 30, 1959. This sum shall 
be available to pay the United States share 
of costs of any approved project, and shall 
be administered as a separate fund without 
ee to the provisions of section 6 of this 
act.” 

Sec. 4. Section 5 (c) of the Federal Air- 
port Act, as amended (49 U. S. C. 1104 (e)). 
is further amended by striking out “and 
(b) of this section”, and inserting imme- 
diately after the words “subsections (a)” a 
comma and “(b) and (e) of this section.” 

Sec. 5. Section 13 of the Federal Airport 
Act, as amended (49 U. S. O, 1112), is fur- 
ther amended by inserting “(a)” at the 
beginning thereof and by adding a sub- 
section to read as follows: 

“(b) Beginning with the fiscal year 1960, 
the cost of acquisition or construction of 
that part of a project intended for use as 
a passenger automobile parking facility, and 
the cost of construction of those parts of 
passenger or freight terminal buildings and 
other airport administrative buildings in- 
tended for use as bars, cocktail lounges, 
night clubs, theaters, private clubs, garages, 
hotel rooms, commercial offices, or game- 
rooms or such other use which, in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary, is not essential to the 
welfare and safety of those persons using 
airports for public aviation purposes, shall 
not be an allowable project cost under this 
act.” 

Src. 6. Section 2 (a) (3) of the Federal 
Airport Act, as amended (49 U. S. C. 1101 
(a) (3)) is further amended by substituting 
@ comma for the period at the end thereof 


1958 


and adding the following additional clause: 
“and (C) the periodic seal coating of flexi- 
ble airport pavements and the filling of 
joints in rigid airport pavements at airports 
at which air traffic is not sufficient to meet 
the criteria of the Secretary for the loca- 
tion of an airport traffic control tower op- 
erated by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration.” 

Sec. 7. Section 4 of the Federal Airport 
Act, as amended (49 U. S. C. 1103), is fur- 
ther amended by inserting (a)“ at the be- 
ginning thereof and by adding a subsection 
to read as follows: 

“(b) It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
to make public by January 1 of each year 


the proposed program of airport develop- 
ment intended to be undertaken during the 
fiscal year next ensuing.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
Senate bill 3502, introduced by me and 
cosponsored by Senators MAGNUSON, 
PAYNE, NEUBERGER, YARBOROUGH, SMATH- 

` ERS, PASTORE, BIBLE, and KENNEDY, is, I 
believe, one of the important bills to be 
considered by the Senate at this session. 
Not only is it important because it pro- 
vides for a vast amount of airport con- 
struction at the earliest possible time, 
thus creating necessary, long-range 
public works, but also because it will 
serve to meet a crisis aviation will face 
with the introduction of the new jet 
transports which will be delivered in 
increasing numbers in the next few 
months. 

The bill is not an experiment. It 
merely extends, generally, the principle 
of the act which was enacted a number 
of years ago and which will expire at 
the end of fiscal year 1959. That act 
has been the most valuable means of 
creating a nationwide system of air- 
ports and of assisting cities and towns 
to modernize their airports with match- 
ing funds from the Federal Government 
on a 50-50 basis. 

Sixty-three million dollars was pro- 
vided in the previous act. We propose, 
in the extension of the act, which will 
take place at the beginning of fiscal 
1959, an allocation of $100 million a 
year. This is required to match funds 
which the cities and towns now have 
available for the construction of modern 
airports. 

It is interesting to note that requests 
for $192 million were made for Federal 
allocation on a matching basis for fiscal 
1959. Because of the limitation in the 
present law, only $63 million could be 
allocated, thereby leaving unfulfilled re- 
quests, most of which were backed by 
matching funds which the cities and 
towns were ready to spend, of $129 mil- 
lion, For that reason, among others, 
we increased authorized funds for the 
period of 5 years beginning with fiscal 
1959 to the amount of $100 million an- 
nually. 

Much emergency work must be done 
in preparing this country for the advent 
of jet passenger planes, which will re- 
quire runways from 10,000 to 15,000 feet, 
with heavier bases, wider taxiways, and 
better loading-ramp facilities. That 
consideration required the addition of 
a $75 million emergency fund, to be 
made available on a matching basis. 

This special fund can be obligated 
without regard to State allocation re- 
quirements, on the basis of population 
and area, to make certain that the 
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money is properly distributed where 
needed. 

The $75 million will enable the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, which ad- 
ministers the act, to obligate funds nec- 
essary to supplement the regular funds 
so as to provide for the runways and 
the other ground facilities which will be 
vitally needed to get our airports ready 
for the use of jet transport planes. The 
testimony before the committee was that 
the United States has hopelessly inade- 
quate ground facilities for the jet age 
which is dawning. We were told that 
actually only one civilian airport in the 
entire United States could be considered 
as having an adequate runway system 
for jet aircraft. 

Only one objection to the bill was re- 
ceived by the committee, and that was 
from the Department of Commerce. The 
Department likewise objected to the ex- 
tension of this act in 1955. Their present 
objection was on the ground that to pro- 
vide such facilities was a duty to be per- 
formed solely and strictly at the expense 
of the local communities. But the com- 
mittee felt that a national airport sys- 
tem not only contributes to the develop- 
ment of a vital air transport system nec- 
essary for the promotion of our inter- 
state commerce, but is also a valuable 
contribution to our national defense. 
Therefore, we believe the bill is well 
designed. 

Adequate hearings were held. Every- 
one else who appeared before the com- 
mittee, not only from the aviation in- 
dustry, but also the airport operators, 
private flyers, business. flyers, airline 
pilots, State, county, and city officials, 
and others strongly supported the need 
for a minimum amount of $100 million 
on a 5-year basis to sustain adequate 
airport facilities. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board also emphasized the need for an 
expanded airport program and recom- 
mended this bill for enactment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
considered and agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma? If not, the committee 
amendments will be considered en bloc; 
and, without objection, they are agreed 
to. 


The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and to be read a third 
time. 

aano bill (S. 3502) was read the third 
e. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
shall be very brief, because I realize the 
hour is late, and I am certain the bill 
will pass. 

I commend the Senator from Okla- 
homa, who is the author of the bill and 
its principal sponsor. He is a great 
friend of aviation. Certainly in the 
Senate he is one of the outstanding 
friends of aviation. I am privileged to 
be one of the cosponsors of the bill which 
the Senator from Oklahoma has drafted. 

I help to represent in the Senate a 
State which is dependent in a quite sub- 
stantial degree upon air transportation 
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as it affects people who travel through- 
out our State. Oregon has an extremely 
large area. It has almost 100,000 square 
miles. I believe it is the eighth or ninth 
State in the Union in size. 

Oregon has only two major trunk rail- 
roads, one paralleling the Pacific sea- 
board, although slightly inland, and the 
other running along the northern border 
of the State, near the Columbia River. 
the greater portion of the area of Ore- 
gon does not have main-line railroad 
service. 

In addition, Oregon has only two high- 
ways which qualify for 90 percent Fed- 
eral aid on the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem. They are United States Route 99, 
which is between the coastal range and 
the great Cascade Mountain Range, and 
United States Route 30, which is along 
the Columbia River, where the Columbia 
forms the boundary between the States 
of Oregon and Washington. Therefore, 
airports and air transportation are ex- 
tremely important and vitally essential 
to Oregon. 

The bill which the Senator from Okla- 
homa is presenting to the Senate will 
enable a great many communities in 
Oregon to receive Federal grants which 
they need to develop and expand their 
airports. 

As the Senator from Oklahoma has 
said, the increased size, speed, and com- 
plexity of modern aircraft now force and 
require the building of airport runways 
which will be much longer and far more 
Substantial in construction. This has 
been emphasized to me by the managers 
of various airports in Oregon and by the 
Oregon State Board of Aeronautics, 
which has been extremely active in ex- 
panding airports and in the development 
of aircraft transportation in my State. 

Mr. President, as I join with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma in urging the pas- 
sage of the bill, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD a letter I have received from 
Mr. Harold G. Jones, manager of Kings- 
ley Field, near Klamath Falls, Oreg.; a 
telegram I have received from the John 
Day-Canyon City Chamber of Commerce, 
which is located in a somewhat remote 
area of Oregon, an area which is desper- 
ately in need of improved airports ; a let- 
ter from Neil Putnam, president of the 
Sportsmen Pilots of Oregon, Klamath 
Falls Chapter; and a letter from the Ore- 
gon State Board of Aeronautics, Salem, 
Oreg., signed by Earl W, Snyder, favor- 
ing the bill. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., March 20, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD NEUBERGER, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: Congratulations 
and many thanks for your interest in avia- 
tion by sponsoring the bill to seek Federal 


aid for various airport projects in the State 
of Oregon. 

I came down here as airport manager in 
August of 1957 and have been active in avia- 
tion since World War I. 

As was stated in the newspaper story, it 
would certainly stimulate work here in the 
Klamath Basin and certainly the need for 
a new administration building is 100 per- 
cent here at Kingsley Field. The building is 
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old and obsolete and has been referred to as 
a “goat barn.” The top of it formerly was 
used as a tower but it has been condemned; 
the roof leaks whenever we have a rain; and 
the most important of all is the need for a 
larger and more modern building. 

It is estimated that we handle about 4,000 
people a month through this old firetrap 
building and oftentimes when the weather 
is bad at Eugene we handle the United Air- 
lines flights via Kingsley Field and I haye 
seen at least 100 passengers milling around 
both inside and out when there is room for 
about 30 passengers in the building. 

The need for a restaurant is another fea- 
ture. We have a little cafe about a block 
from the present building and, of course, the 
passengers are afraid to leave the terminal 
because they might miss their plane. 

I sincerely hope that you will get a lot of 
support for this bill and thanks again on my 
behalf and I know that I can speak for hun- 
dreds of the folks in the Klamath Basin and 


‘the regular passengers who pass through 
Field. 


Sincerely yours, 
7 HaroLD G. JONES, 
Airport Manager, Kingsley Field. 


JOHN Day, OREG., March 20, 1958. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thank you for your legislation in regard to 
Federal aid for airports the success of this 
measure will be of extreme importance to 
all people of Grant County by adding addi- 
tional payroll and providing us. with an air- 
port, our airport problem is extremely criti- 
cal and inadequate for Sprucebud Worm 
Spray scheduled for June. 

JOHN Day Canyon CITY CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE. 
A. L. REINERTSON, 
SPORTSMEN PILOTS OF OREGON, 
KLAMATH FALLS CHAPTER, 
March 20, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Senator: On behalf of the Klamath 
Falls Chapter, Sportsmen Pilots of Oregon, 
we want to sincerely thank you for introduc- 
ing your bill to help get Federal aid for vari- 
ous airports in the State of Oregon. 

The Sportsmen Pilots is a statewide organi- 
zation that devotes their entire interests to 
civil aviation. The Klamath Falls Chapter 
was organized last fall especially to try to get 
some more interest in southern Oregon both 
by the State and the United States through 
the CAA Federal-aid program. 

Our organization has almost 100 members 
composed of several flying businessmen, pro- 
fessional men, as well as a young group who 
are vitally interested in the future of avia- 
tion in the Klamath Basin. 

The old administration building now in 
use at Kingsley Field, rightfully referred to as 
a “Goat Barn” is a disgrace to the area. We 
are served by the United Airlines and the 
West Coast Airlines and passengers passing 
through or even coming into the building 
with old obsolete rest rooms with room for 
only one person at a time and at times we 
have close to 100 people milling around try- 
ing to get in the lobby and using the 
facilities. 

The Sportsmen Pilots chapter here has 
heard that the CAA may refuse the city’s 
application for Federal aid for the new build- 
ing because of more applications than there 
will be money available, but we feel that our 
application is justified when you compare 
the many millions that Portland is getting 
and asking for more, we feel that the smaller 
cities should be given a fair chance. 

We greatly appreciate your efforts. 

Yours truly, 
NEAL PUTNAM, 
President. 
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STATE oF OREGON, 
OREGON STATE BOARD OF AERONAUTICS, 
Salem, March 18, 1958. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: The Oregon 
State Board of Aeronautics has, for the past 
7 years, engaged in an airport building pro- 
gram. This program provides emergency, 
agricultural, and recreational flight strips, 
It also provides airports for the smaller com- 
munities in Oregon. 

As of this date, the board has either com- 
pleted or has under construction 21 airports. 
Financing for this work comes from a 1- 
cent-per-gallon-aviation fuel tax, and from 
an aircraft registration fee. 

rts constructed under the board’s 
program serve the businessman or company 
executive who files personal or company- 
owned aircraft, commercial operators under 
contract to government agencies or public 
utilities, or the pilot who files his family 
for a weekend outing. 

These airports come under a broad gen- 
eral heading referred to as general aviation 
airports. 

The Federal Government sponsors, through 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, a Fed- 
eral airport aid program. The Congress, in 
establishing the FAAP, provided that funds 
would be available for general aviation air- 
ports and those airports served by scheduled 
airlines. You will be interested to learn that 
during the present FAAP, Federal funds have 
been allocated to only 1 general aviation 
airport in Oregon. If the CAA had received 
applications for only 3 or 4 general aviation 
projects it might appear reasonable that 
through a process of screening applications 
several would, for one reason or another, fail 
to be approved. However, this is not the 
case. I do not have figures to show the 
total number of applications for Federal 
funds received by CAA, but this board, as 
a State agency, has since 1955 made 7 ap- 
plications for Federal funds for general avi- 
ation airport projects. Each of these 7 
applications was disapproved by the CAA. 

The board on January 13, 1958 made ap- 
plication for funds covering 3 airport proj- 
ects, at John Day, Hermiston and Nehalem. 
To date we have received no official word 
from CAA regarding these applications, how- 
ever, I am becoming increasingly doubtful 
the CAA will approve any of these projects. 
Circumstances made it practicable for us to 
proceed on our own with the Nehalem proj- 
ect, which is now over 50 percent complete. 
However, our finances will not permit us to 
similarly proceed with the John Day and 
Hermiston projects. 

Members of this board, while pleased to 
see funds made available to some of the air- 
ports serving the larger communities, are 
quite naturally concerned over what appears 
to be an arbitrary decision on the part of 
the CAA to eliminate general aviation air- 
ports from the FAAP. As you well under- 
stand and appreciate, the construction sea- 
son is fast approaching and it is necessary 
that our John Day and Hermiston applica- 
tions be considered and approved as soon as 
possible. Because of this, members during 
a regular meeting of the board, instructed 
me to write you and Senator Morse solicit- 
ing your assistance in obtaining CAA ap- 
proval for the John Day and Hermiston 
projects. 

Sincerely, 
EARL W. SNYDER, 
Director. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I add my commendation to that of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] 
for the splendid work which the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] has 
done on the airport bill. It is my priv- 
ilege to be a cosponsor of the bill by his 
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consent. The leadership of the Senator 
from Oklahoma on the Subcommittee on 
Aviation of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has become more 
outstanding each month and each year. 

The fact that the bill is receiving the 
unanimous approval of the Senate shows 
the thoroughness with which his work 
has been done. 

As we approach the jet age, I may 
modestly admit that my State is large 
enough for jet planes to land in it. As 
the State which adjoins the State rep- 
resented by the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, we expect Texas to 
apply for some of these funds. There 
are 181 publicly owned airports in my 
State, and 35 more are in process of 
construction. This is a small number, 
when we consider the extent and land 
area of Texas; but the shortage of Fed- 
eral funds has been a deterrent to com- 
plete mobilization of the air transporta- 
tion capabilities of the State of Texas. 

In connection with the allocation of 
funds for such projects, the statistics 
which have been included in the report 
show that, for State and local purposes, 
Texas is supplying more than 50 percent 
of the funds, and is in the process of 
raising more than half of the funds, 
which it is contemplated will be used for 
the extension of the runways and the 
preparation of the larger airports for 
the jet age and for the construction of 
smaller airports to serve the feeder lines 
and accommodate the jet service of the 
future. 

Again I commend the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma for his knowl- 
edge of air transportation and for the 
hearings which have been held before 
the committee, where he has presented 
engineers to explain to the committee 
what the jet age will mean and what it 
will demand of this country in the way 
of improved navigation and airport fa- 
cilities. Among the entire membership 
of the Senate, I know of no more out- 
standing exponent of air commerce than 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney]}. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Texas and also the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] for 
their very kind words. It has been such 
Members as these who have made it 
possible to prepare the bill and to have 
it passed by the Senate. 

I know that because of the great in- 
terest of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] in nonhub 
airports, the bill has many features 
which are designed to help airports of 
this type that have been overlooked 
somewhat in the race for the construc- 
tion of larger hub airports. 

One of the reasons for the $75 mil- 
lion special emergency fund is to con- 
serve much of the State allocation which 
otherwise would be used for some of the 
major hub airports. Therefore, the $75 
million emergency fund provided by the 
bill, without restriction to State alloca- 
tion requirements, will help leave more 
funds for the smaller airports in the 
various States, because there will be the 
$100-million-a-year fund to draw upon. 
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In the second place, by means of the 
bill there is provided a special measure 
of help—which the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Payne] was very instrumental in 
helping us work out—for maintenance, 
such as seal coating and filling joints in 
runways, in the case of airports in very 
small communities. 

It seemed a shame to lose through 
lack of repair, these very valuable assets 
of national defense, many of them at 
large airports far beyond the capacity 
of the smaller cities to maintain—as- 
sets which had been given to them after 
the military needs for the airports had 
ceased. 


Without these provisions and the pro- 
visions for matching funds of special ap- 
plication to nonhub airports, we would 
have lost the hundreds of millions of 
dollars of value which the small airports 
represent. I know this bill will be very 
helpful to them. 

Mr. President, because of the excellent 
work which has been done by our staff 
counsel, Mr. Robert Murphy, and inas- 
much as the report is one of the most 
complete with regard to statistics and 
contents, I ask unanimous consent to 
have excerpts from the report printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report (No. 1556) were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The Federal Airport Act which authorizes 
the Secretary of Commerce to obligate $63 
million annually on a matching fund basis 
expires at the close of fiscal year 1959. 

The purpose of this bill is (1) to extend 
the act on a matching fund basis through 
fiscal year 1963 at an increased level of $100 
million annually, effective for the year 1959; 
(2) to provide a separate, special fund of 
$75 million for immediate discretionary allo- 
cation by the Secretary during fiscal year 
1959, also on a matching fund basis; (3) to 
eliminate parking lots and certain conces- 
sion areas in terminal buildings from eligibil- 
ity for Federal matching funds under the 
provisions of the act; (4) to provide Federal 
assistance on a matching fund basis to cer- 
tain small airports for the sealing and filling 
of joints on runway pavements; and (5) to 
require publication by January 1 each year 
of the proposed program of airport develop- 
ments for the next fiscal year. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


Hearings on the bill were conducted by 
the Aviation Subcommittee over a period of 
4 days, April 14, 15, 16, and 17. Related 
bills, S. 1189 and S. 3533, which proposed 
other changes in the Federal Airport Act 
were made part of the same hearings and 
one of them, S. 3533, which has been modi- 
fied, as subsequently explained, was adopted 
as an amendment to S. 3502. The commit- 
tee received testimony from: Hon. Louis S. 
Rothschild, Under Secretary of Commerce 
for Transportation, Department of Com- 
merce; William B. Hartsfield, mayor of At- 
lanta, Ga., and chairman of the airport 
committee of the American Municipal As- 
sociation; Hon. Joseph S. Dillon, mayor of 
St. Paul, Minn.; A. B. McMullen, executive 
director of the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials; Foster Jones, director of 
airports, Louisville, Ky.; Ron White, director 
of aviation, Kansas City, Mo.; John R. Wiley, 
director of aviation of the Port of New York 
Authority; R. W, F. Schmidt, manager of 
the Tucson Airport Authority and president 
of the American Association of Airport Ex- 
ecutives; Max C. Harrison, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Delegate E. L. Bartlett, of Alaska; Mr. 
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Stuart C. Tipton, president of the Air Trans- 
port Association of America; Joseph P. 
Adams, executive director and general coun- 
sel of the Association of Local and Terri- 
torial Carriers; Fred W. Lamberton, of Erie, 
Pa.; George A. Carter, director of public 
works of Baltimore, Md.; T. K. Jordan, di- 
rector of the Wisconsin State Aeronautics 
Commission; and Capts. Clark Luther, and 
J. D. Smith, of the Air Line Pilots Associ- 
ation, 

All of these witnesses, except the Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, 
fully endorsed the bill and urged its enact- 
ment. Criticism of section 5 of the bill, 
as proposed, has led the committee to re- 
vise this part of the measure in accordance 
with the explanation which appears below. 

In addition to such extensive oral testi- 
mony, statements in support of the bill were 
filed by Senator Frederick G. Payne, of 
Maine, Senator Ralph Yarborough, of Texas, 
Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, of Texas, 
George D. Riley, legislative representative, 
American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, and Mr. J. B. 
Hartranft, Jr., Aircraft Owners & Pilots As- 
sociation. The committee also received nu- 
merous letters and telegrams requesting fa- 
vorable consideration of the bill from a 
number of interested persons and organi- 
zations, including the following local and 
State officials: Hon. John H. Anderson, 
mayor of Tacoma, Wash.; Hon. James T. 
Blair, Governor of Missouri; Mr. Bedford, 
manager, Brown Airport, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Richard Carpenter, executive direc- 
tor, League of California Cities, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Hon, George Christopher, mayor of 
San Francisco, Calif.; John P. Coleman, 
executive director, the Ohio Municipal 
League, Columbus, Ohio; Edward T. Dick- 
enson, manager, New York Department of 
Commerce; Hon. Arthur J. Gardner, mayor 
of Erie, Pa.; A. P. Hamann, city manager, 
San Jose, Calif.; Hon. C. Peterson, mayor, 
Ontario, Calif.; Hon. Norris Poulson, mayor, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; A. S. Quinn, manager, 
Municipal Airport, Charlotte, N. C.; Russell 
P. Smith, mayor, Cambridge, Md.; and Ray- 
mond R. Tucker, mayor, St. Louis, Mo. 

AGENCY COMMENTS 

Communications solicited by the commit- 
tee from interested Government agencies 
are printed in the hearings. As a contrast 
with the negative view of the Department 
of Commerce, which was orally conveyed to 
the committee by the Under Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. Rothschild, the committee 
was particularly impressed with the written 
comment of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
which recommended in pertinent part that 
“the Board urges that the Congress take 
such steps as may be necessary to provide 
for an expanded airport program * * * 
either by enactment of legislation along the 
lines of that proposed, or in such other man- 
ner as may appear appropriate.” 


BACKGROUND OF THE FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


A brief review of the present Federal Air- 
port Act is deemed to be helpful in connec- 
tion with the consideration of the present 
bill which would extend it for 4 more years 
at an increased level of authorization. 

The Federal Airport Act was originally en- 
acted and approved in 1946 (Public Law 
377, 79th Cong., 60 Stat. 170). 

The stated purpose of the act was to as- 
sist local communities in the development of 
new or the expansion of existing airports so 
that the Nation may achieve a system of 
public airports adequate to meet the needs 
of civil aeronautics both present and future 
(49 U. S. C. 1103). 

It authorized annual grants to State and 
local authorities for the development of 
public airports on a matching-fund basis, in 
a total amount of $520 million over a pe- 
riod of 7 fiscal years, beginning with the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1947. The act 
provides that 75 percent of funds allocated 
be apportioned among the several States 
according to a formula based on population 
and area and 25 percent thereof on a dis- 
cretionary basis without regard to State 
boundaries. It limited the amount to be 
authorized, or appropriated, in any single 
fiscal year to a sum not to exceed $100 
million, 

The authorization under the original act 
expired June 30, 1953. Because of the 
necessary and inherent time lag required for 
the development of sound airport projects 
by State and local authorities, the act was 
amended in 1950 so as to extend the period 
of availability of authorized funds to June 
30, 1958 (64 Stat. 1071). 

While the program was initiated for the 
first full fiscal year of 1947 with an appro- 
priation of $45 million, annual appropria- 
tions thereafter declined until fiscal year 
1954, when no funds whatever were author- 
ized or appropriated. It appears that in 
early 1953 the Secretary of Commerce de- 
cided that no further funds should be re- 
quested for the program until a complete 
study had been concluded in order to deter- 
mine whether there was a definite need for 
continuing Federal assistance in the devel- 
opment of a nationwide system of public 
airports. The Secretary appointed a study 
group which late in 1953 recommended that 
the Federal Government should continue its 
participation in the development of public 
airports to serve civil aviation (S. Doc, No. 
95, 83d Cong., 2d sess.). As a result, the 
airport program was renewed by an appro- 
priation of $22 million in the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act of 1955 (Public Law 63, 
83d Cong.). 

This completely unsatisfactory record of 
annual appropriations which kept local au- 
thorities in a state of uncertainty from one 
year to another as to the serious intention 
of the Federal Government led the Congress 
to amend the basic. act in 1955 so as to 
authorize a definite amount to be available 
for Federal obligations for each of the fiscal 
years 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959 and to re- 
main available until expended (Public Law 
211, 84th Cong.). 

It is important to observe that appropria- 
tions to date have not equaled the $520- 
million goal established by the original act 
in 1946. In fact, if the program were to 
terminate at the close of fiscal year 1959, the 
total amount expended, or remaining to be 
expended, would fall short of the 1946 goal 
by some $54 million. The funds made avail- 
able for obligations from the fiscal year 1947 
through 1958, inclusive, under existing law, 
are set forth in the following chart which 
was furnished to the committee by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration: 


Federal-aid airport program—Net project 
funds available for obligation, grant agree- 
ments, and cash expenditures by fiscal 


years, 1947-57 


Available, net) Obligated, | Expended, 
Fiscal years | project funds t cash ex- 

available |agreements | pendii 

$42, 750, $3, 041, 906 0 

30, 662, 25, 480,758 | $5, 148, 889 

36, 817, 908, 30, 390, 990 

33, 182, 519 

30, 388, 415 

32, 808, 068 

26, 990, 836 

17, 481,945 

8, 353, 021 

16, 515, 871 

¥ 20, 629, 109 

63, 000, +68, 000, t 41, 800, 000 

2. 342, 535, 939 | 263, 689, 663 


— .... — —— 
1 Estimated, 
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The act was amended to provide that an- 
nual amounts of $60 million would be allo- 
cated for projects in the continental United 
States and $3 million for projects in the 
Territories and possessions, The original 
requirement as to the apportionment of 75 
percent of the funds among the States on 
an area and population basis was left un- 
disturbed. 

The chief purpose of the 1955 amendment 
was to enable local communities to prepare 
long-range plans for airport construction 
with some assurance that the local funds, 
chiefly obtained by bond issuance, would be 
matched by available Federal funds. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce which recommended the 1955 
amendment for favorable consideration, spe- 
clfically expressed the view that the act, as 

poser would “permit the Department of 


are to be available for obligation. 
5 it would be possible a year 
or two sae betes a proposed project is to be 
undertaken to make an allocation of Federal 
funds for that project in a specified amount 
which would eliminate any question as to 
the availability of Federal funds for the 
project.” (S. Rept. No. 636, 84th Cong., ist 
sess., p. 7.) 

The committee stated that it was influ- 
enced in making such recommendation by 
the record of successful administration of 
the Federal highway program which had 
long been operating on a contract authority 
basis similar to that which it intended for 
the Federal aid airport program. During the 
course of the present hearings, the commit- 
tee was advised that advance allocations of 
specific funds for future project work had 
not been made except in isolated instances. 
In this respect, the record of the Federal air- 
port program is disappointing. 

The committee recognizes that the provi- 
sions of section 5 of the Federal Airport Act 
do not permit the obligation, by a grant 
agreement, of any part of funds authorized 
for a particular fiscal year until July 1 of 
such fiscal year. However, existing law per- 
mits the Secretary to make tentative advance 
allocations in proper cases so as to carry out 
the intent of the 1955 amendment. Thus, 
funds can be earmarked for worthwhile 
projects in advance of the fiscal year when 
they are authorized to be obligated. We are 
advised that policies and procedures have 
been adopted by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration to carry out this objective. A 
greater employment of such policy would 
contribute to the stability of the program 
by lending needed assurance of continued 
Federal aid for the completion of major air- 
port projects, which cannot be accomplished 
in 1 fiscal year. The committee wishes to 
state, however, that it does not recommend 
that all future funds be allocated in advance 
but rather that sufficient funds be retained 
to meet all reasonably anticipated contin- 
gencles. 

NEED FOR EXTENSION OF THE ACT 

The need for future civil airport require- 
ments must be considered in the light of the 
dynamic growth of our aviation transporta- 
tion system during the past 20 years and its 
anticipated development in the years ahead. 

Air transportation includes not only com- 
mercial airlines but also general aviation 
which embraces all forms of civil flying 
other than commercial airlines. In his re- 
port to President Eisenhower last year, Mr. 
Edward P. Curtis, who was specially ap- 
pointed to study and report on our future 
needs for aviation facilities, observed that 
the growth of our air commerce has truly 
been an American phenomenon. In his 
words, “the United States is becoming more 
and more an air community.” 
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Some measure of this phenomenal growth 
may be found in the following facts devel- 
oped by the committee during the hearings 
on this bill: In 1957 airline passenger traffic 
reached a recordbreaking 45 million passen- 
gers and 25.3 billion p: -miles, as 
compared with the 12.5 million passengers 
and 6.1 billion passenger-miles in 1947, and 
1.2 million passengers and one-half billion 
passenger-miles in 1938. 

According to a forecast made by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, it is anticipated 
that by 1960 this traffic will increase to 66 
million passengers and 35 billion passenger- 
miles; by_1965 to 93 million passengers and 
49 billion passenger-miles; by 1970, to 118 
million passengers and 60 billion passenger- 
miles. (See Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s official aviation forecasts printed in 
appendix of hearings on S. 3502.) 

Airfreight is still in its infancy. However, 
there has been a like impressive increase 
over the years in the volume of air cargo, 
both air express and airfreight. Since 1946, 
the volume of this traffic has increased more 
than fourfold and in 1957 totaled 583 million 
ton-miles. By 1960, according to the CAA 
forecast, air cargo traffic will increase to 
approximately 600 million ton-miles, and by 
1970 to 1.6 billion ton-miles. 

A most impressive and interesting phase of 
our air development has been the outstand- 
ing growth of general aviation which includes 
all forms of civil flying other than the com- 
mercial airlines. In recent years, there has 
been a decided growth in the use of airplanes 
for business transportation, for agricultural 
and industrial application and for transpor- 
tation for hire. Today, the general aviation 
fleet of this country numbers more than 
65,000 active aircraft which logged more than 
10 million hours of flying time during 1957. 
These planes represent more than 30 times 
the number of domestic commercial airline 
aircraft and 3 times the number of hours 
annually flown by such airlines. 

The CAA predicts that by 1960 this gen- 
eral aviation fleet will increase to almost 
70,000 active aircraft, by 1965 to 89,000 air- 
craft, and by 1970 to 107,000 aircraft which 
will fly 18.1 million hours annually. Such 
increased air traffic means increased aircraft 
movements both in the air and on the ground. 
Such movements—arrivals and departures— 
logged by the CAA for the year 1957, totaled 
16 million which is expected to increase to 22 
million in 1960, 30 million in 1965, and 35 
million in 1970. These figures do not include 
operations of a purely local nature, such as 
training flights or those operating from and 
to the same airport. 

Obviously, therefore, airport capacity must 
be kept in balance with airway capacity and 
airway use. According to information given 
to the committee by spokesmen for the Air- 
line Pilots Association, our ground facilities 
even today are overtaxed. We were told that 
“under present circumstances, and prior to 
contemplated improvements in procedures 
and hardware, the traffic-control system is 
capable of a delivery rate in excess of our 
present airport acceptance capabilities. Toa 
degree, this problem has been overcome by 
the professional ability of the pilot with as- 
sistance from capable control personnel. 
This solution, however, is presently taxed to 
the limit and we must look elsewhere for an 
appropriate answer. We suggest that the only 
answer resides, as indicated previously, in 
appropriate development of our airports. It 
is a well-known fact that scheduled service 
to many of our large cities has been con- 
ducted on a limited schedule due to the fact 
that the airport acceptance rate was simply 
not capable of accommodating the required 
capacity.” 

These observations are taken directly from 
the testimony given to the committee by 
Capt. Clark Luther, speaking on behaif of 
the men chiefly responsible for the safe con- 
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duct of goods and passengers on our air 
highways. 

The importance and essentiality of ade- 
quate airport facilities is not only empha- 
sized by Mr. Edward P. Curtis in his report 
to the President on aviation facilities plan- 
ning but was likewise noted by President 
Eisenhower in his letter of February 10, 1956, 
authorizing Mr. Curtis to conduct a long- 
range study of the Nation’s requirements of 
aviation facilities. The President emphati- 
cally stated therein: 

“I am taking this action because the rapid 
technical advances in aviation and the re- 
markable growth in the use of air trans- 
portation have confronted the Nation with 
serious aviation facilities problems, Modern 
aircraft can be operated in the numbers re- 
quired by the national defense and the 
civilian economy only if [airports,] naviga- 
tion aids, air traffic control devices, and 
communications systems are suitable for 
their needs. (See p. 111, hearings 
before the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, United States Senate, on 
S. 1856 (to establish the Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board), 85th Cong., Ist sess.) [Matter 
in brackets supplied.] 

The Curtis report has been cited by Mr. 
Rothschild, Under Secretary of Commerce, 
as an authority for the view that local com- 
munities have now reached a point where 
they are financially able to exercise full 
responsibility for the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of airports. In the 
opinion of the committee, however, a careful 
reading of that report indicates that Mr. 
Curtis speaks of the long-term future, ex- 
pressing the hope that local communities 
may eventually find ways and means to con- 
duct airport operations without any Fed- 
eral assistance. Such a future hope is to 
be encouraged. But in view of the record 
developed by the committee it finds no ap- 
plication to the present situation or the 
situation which may be anticipated in the 
near future. The committee made careful 
inquiry of all witnesses who were on an air- 
port working level and who represented 
Many different parts of the United States 
in order to determine whether there is one 
existing airport which is now self-sufficient 
or which could reasonably be expected to 
become self-sufficient within the period 
covered by the provisions of this bill. Not 
one such example was cited. 

For example the committee was advised 
that to add about 1 foot to the length of 
a runway would cost over $1,000. Therefore, 
the extension of a heavy duty runway by 
Just 1,000 feet means the additional cost 
of $1 million. 

The airport facilities operated by the New 
York Port Authority generates by far the 
largest air traffic in the United States. The 
committee received an interesting compari- 
son between the present level of $63 million 
for assistance to all the public airports of 
the country and its Territories and posses- 
sions and the total amounts committed for 
past and future development of these New 
York airports. At the end of 1957, the New 
York Port Authority had invested over $207 
million in the New York regional airport 
system. In 1957 alone almost $65 million 
was invested. In 1958, $107 million is budg- 
eted. It is anticipated that a further invest- 
ment will be made in the approximate 
amount of $450 million over the next 10 
years. Since 1947, the New York Port Au- 
thority has received from the Federal Goy- 
ernment, under the Airport Act, $1234 mil- 
lion or 5.7 percent of the total $207 million 
invested in the airport facilities. It was 


stated to the committee that at 30 other 
large airports in the United States the Fed- 
eral share averages about 20 percent, or $1 
Federal-aid funds for each $5 total inyest- 
ment. The director of aviation for Kansas 
City stated that the total investment of 
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that community in its 2 airports amounted 
to $136,450,000, of which approximately 14 
percent, $5,076,000, has been obtained from 
the Federal Government from the very be- 
ginning. Kansas City Airport revenue in 
1957 amounted to $150,000 more than the 
operating and maintenance cost. Bonds out- 
standing on the airports required debt serv- 
ice payments of approximately $850,000. 
Therefore, it was necessary for the city to 
pay the bulk of the bond retirement and 
interest out of its general fund. This ex- 
ample prompted Mr. Ronald White, the di- 
rector of aviation for Kansas City, to state 
to the committee: 

“It is obyious our airports are far from 
being self-supporting and with the excessive 
costs of facilities to be furnished in the im- 
mediate future for jet operations, as well 
as the cost incident to the normal increase 
in volume of all types of air traffic, it is 
doubtful if airports in Kansas City or any 
other comparable city will be self-support- 
ing for many years to come.” 

The committee properly concluded, there- 
fore, that the capital investment needed to 
bring airport facilities up to present and 
future requirements of the Nation's air trans- 
portation need is far beyond the capabilities 
of local communities without continued as- 
sistance from the Federal Government. 

In this connection, the committee desires 
to note that its attention has been invited 
to a recent statute enacted by the Legislature 
of the State of Kentucky which seemingly 


requires that airport operators, in that State, 
should adjust their schedule of charges for 
the use of airport facilities in order to re- 
cover the full amount of the capital invest- 
ment in such facilities, including the amount 
of the Federal contribution therein. While 
the committee has not had the opportunity 
to examine this subject in detall and in all 
its ramifications, we nevertheless believe that 
the statute suggests a dangerous theory 
which if pursued to its ultimate conclusion 
may require the Congress to take such steps 
as may be required to overcome it. As far 
as Federal funds are concerned, we believe 
that such practice is contrary to the spirit 
and intent of the Federal Airport Act, which 
was designed to assist in the establishment 
of a nationwide system of adequate airports, 
and may constitute sufficient grounds to raise 
a serious question as to the propriety of 
allocating future Federal funds to those pub- 
lic airports which utilize it. 
NEED FOR CONTINUED AID AT INCREASED LEVEL 


The committee was furnished with a re- 
cent national airport survey conducted by 
the National Association of State and County 
Officials, the Airport Operators Council, and 
the American Association of Airport Execu- 
tives. This survey may be found in the rec- 
ord of the hearings. It discloses the follow- 
ing important information. 

During the next 4 fiscal years, July 1, 1958, 
to June 30, 1962, airport development proj- 
ects are planned at 1,138 locations in the 48 
States and Territorles at a total estimated 
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cost of approximately $1,066,000,000. The 
survey discloses that funds available and an- 
ticipated from local and State sources will 
amount to approximately $589,666,000 leav- 
ing some $477 million in additional funds 
needed. According to officials who conducted 
the survey these figures are conservative be- 
cause of the 2,874 airports questioned, only 
43 percent or 1,255 responded. 

In addition, the committee requested and 
received from the CAA of the Department 
of Commerce certain statistical information 
on local sponsors’ requests for Federal 
matching funds for fiscal year 1959 and the 
disposition of such requests by the agency. 
This information is contained in the appen- 
dix of the hearings. These official records 
reveal that for fiscal year 1959, $192 million 
was requested for projects in the States and 
Territories on a matching-fund basis. After 
allocation of the available authorized $63 
million, a balance of $129 million of unsatis- 
fied requests remained. Some sponsors filed 
requests for Federal matching funds for fis- 
cal years after 1959 in the total amount of 
$41 million. This latter figure is not truly 
dispositive for the reason that it represents 
inclusion of future project requests from 
only a scattering of local sponsors who were 
requested to limit their applications to 1959 
only. 

Summaries of local sponsors’ requests for 
fiscal year 1959 first, by State and, secondly, 
by airport designation, submitted by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, are as fol- 
lows: 


‘ederal-aid airport program State summary of sponsors, requests for Federal aid, fiscal year 1959 


Federal ſunds Federal funds} Amount of 


Federal funds Todora funds} Amount of Federal funds 
requ 


requested, allocated, 
State fiscal year fiscal year 
1959 1959 

eee AE CS „677, 118 $1, 177, 136 
Arizona... 3, 061, 323 1, 127, 453 
Arkansas. 323, 317 263, 317 
California. 18, 903, 688 6, 178, 388 
0. 5, 655, 468 623, 884 
Connect ier 1, 696, 615 408, 000 
Delaware. 100, 000 100, 000 
District of Columbia_ 0 0 
Florid: 10, 618, 770 2, 543, 700 
4, 560, 550 1, 285, 650 
200, 962 178, 678 
7, 841, 790 3, 586, 465 
3, 886, 188 966, 113 
189, 100 160, 500 
160, 594 137.404 
2, 908, 350 1, 200, 220 
5, 204, 369 1, 737, 704 
226, 912 145, 827 
3, 235, 812 527, 050 
4, 732, 465 1,710,357 
5, 012, 000 2, 550, 500 
3, 071, 500 1, 898, 100 
3, 085, 650 744,750 
3, 324, 100 1, 708, 300 
276, 987 206, 214 
1, 742, 500 600, 000 
854, 250 677, 375 
835, 960 464, 560 
2, 770, 000 938, 000 
1, 685, 553 1, 086, 545 


Federal funds 
unallocated requested 
fiscal year for fiscal State 
1959 requests | years after 
1959 
$5, 499, 982 $150, 194 || New Vor 
1, 933, 870 6,710 || North Carolina. z 
70, 000 0 
12, 725, 300 
5, 031, 584 
1, 288, 615 0 
0 0 
0 0 
8, 075, 070 316, 260 || South Carolina. 
274, 900 8, 660, 000 || South Dakota 2 
22, 284 Tennesse 
4, 255, 325 0 || Texas 
920, 075 762, 250 || Utah..... 
28, 600 0 || Vermont. 
23, 100 0 || Virginia... 
1, 618, 130 150,000 || Washington 
3, 466, 665 257,050 || West Virginia. 
81, 085 10,000 || Wisconsin.. 
2, 708, 762 5,009, 000 ||. Wyoming 
3, 022, 108 6, 766, 379 
2, 461, 500 900, 500 United States totals. 
1, 173, 400 
2, 340, 900 
1, 615, 800 
70, 773 
1, 152, 500 
176, 875 0 
371,400 0 Territorial totals 
1, 832, 000 0 
599, 0 Grand total 


> K located, unallocate: requested 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year for fiscal 
1959 1959 1959 requests | years after 
1959 
$24, 334, 032 $4, 240,120 | $20, 004, 512 $125, 000 
2, 325, 353 994, 433 1, 330, 920 30, 
132, 640 125, 140 7, 500 65, 
7, 674, 612 2, 865, 550 4, 809,062 2, 489, 645 
10, 252, 995 1, 813, 500 8. 439, 495 18, 250 
1, 804, 708 1, 018, 552 846, 156 24,116 
13, 241, 962 3, 902, 783 9, 339, 179 106, 235 
250, 000 150, 000 100, 000 0 
558, 800 173, 500 385, 300 0 
48, 623 19, 723 28, 900 0 
6, 003, 648 1, 516, 000 4, 487, 648 22, 250 
7, 051, 553 3, 573, 463 3, 478. 000 1, 280, 469 
993, 982 577, 912 416, 070 594, 250 
158, 875 150, 000 75, 500 
1, 590, 350 959, 900 112, 250 
3, 862. 970 641, 682 25, 875 
1, 188, 834 567, 000 507, 688 
2, 460, 000 1, 645, 600 0 
246, 026 168, 0 
187, 093, 054 60, 116, 135 41, 270, 751 
1, 350, 000 3, 350, 000 0 
2, 875, 000 750, 000 9 
950, 950, 000 0 
0 
5, 175, 000 3, 050, 000 0 
192, 268, 054 63, 106,135 | 129, 101, 919 41,270, 751 


Hub size 


Subtotal, alr carrier airports.. 
General aviation 


Allocated fiscal year 
1959 Amount of |Federal funds 


unallocated | req for 
fiscal year fiscal rs 
1959 requests | after 1959 
$46, 036, 152 $22, 457, 332 
28, 801 343 10, 132, 833 
1 7 22 
207, 500 0 
107, 623, 452 38, 969, 109 
19, 353, 467 2,301, 642 
60, 116,135 | 126, 976,919 41, 270, 751 


The appendix of the hearings on this bill 
includes an exhibit furnished by the CAA 
which shows the specific project requests in 
each State and the disposition thereof. The 
foregoing facts from the records of the CAA, 
as well as from the survey conducted by re- 
sponsible State and local organizations dem- 
onstrates a present need for Federal match- 
ing funds far in excess of the existing level 
of the present act. 

Availability of local matching funds 

That local matching funds are available, 
or reasonably anticipated, is adequately 
shown by the following table which was fur- 
nished by the CAA and which indicates that 
for fiscal year 1959, local sponsors had in 
funds available, either on hand, authorized, 
or anticipated, some $293,404,000: 
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Summary of source of sponsors funds—Sponsors requests for fiscal year 1959 


State 
Sold funds 


2. 500 


8 
£ 


8 


Revenue bonds 


Funds on hand Funds authorized or 
anticipated 


All other 


Authorized Local State Local State 
$437, 047 $11, 250 $226, 020 $156, 250 0 
45, 940 0 628, 254 0 
4.000 0 129, 500 000 
3, 022, 784 O| — 3,516, 905 48, 150 000 
44,052 0 177, 970 000 
204, 000 47,000 12, 600 208, 500 0 
50, 000 0 50, 000 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
241, 200 Of 3,075, 469 0 000 
44, 240 0 489, 050 0 0 
0 0 169.077 0 0 
356, 100 891, 300 1, 039, 491 69, 500 000 
356, 723 0 701, 025 0 700 089, 
163, 100 0 65,600 0 0 257 
1,885, 973 of 325 55,675 % 280 
+ 
200, 000 0 1, 062, 129 0 6, 193, 
6,000 15, 000 101, 457 94, 956 0 
456, 463 O| 2,644,250 0 3, 135, 713 
20, 500 0 495, 975 1, 955, 249 0 9, 067, 474 
1, 105, 750 27,000 | 2, 829, 000 1, 216, 000 0 5, 782, 750 
262, 812 0 223, 363 1, 367, 304 000 | 10,042, 479 
23, 000 0 180, 650 0 0 3, 414, 150 
27, 000 0 1, 802, 100 0 0 3, 652, 100 
148, 000 0 238, 000 9,000 0 395, 000 
17, 500 0 0 0 0 1, 752, 500 
0 0 600, 000 0 0 2.100, 000 
2, 500 0 401,210 0 0 803, 835 
100, 000 0 400, 000 0 0 2, 720, 000 
40, 000 0 515, 922 0 0 1, 351, 922 
830, 125 Of 1.249.620 0 0 25,019; 307 
238, 142 9 1,003,313 0 0 2, 511, 455 
72, 000 0 159, 500 0 0 231, 500 
225, 387 0 819, 000 0 2,274,740 | 11, 507, 304 
54, 000 0 130, 365 0 0 12, 312, 365 
1, 098, 640 0 165, 363 0 18, 396 1, 946, 266 
193, 991 39, 901 6, 797, 757 2, 690, 155 313,500 | 21,073, 601 
0 0 000 0 0 250, 000 
76, 000 0 000 343, 300 0 560, 800 
0 0 0 5, 500 22, 400 8, 000 45, 900 
1, 846, 500 332, 600 85, 625 844,750 | 1, 044, 750 188, 083 6, 329, 373 
4. 776, 000 910, 950 0 319, 487 0 680; 450 11, 930, 227 
0 760, 132 104, 548 79, 000 35, 000 0 978, 680 
0 0 0 80.000 135, 250 0 235, 500 
0 702, 500 0 740. 600 62, 000 0 1, 901, 100 
700, 000 316, 817 0 345, 000 0 105, 000 5, 967, 163 
0 491, 130 0 1, 049, 724 0 0 1, 690, 854 
0 595, 550 307, 650 396, 800 0 0 1, 300, 000 
0 75, 443 34, 704 40, 577 20, 452 0 238, 150 
845 72,572,261 | 17, 186, 001 1. 564,068 | 37,802,608 | 9,533,891 | 13,517,869 | 274, 804, 506 
0 0 0 0 0 1, 000 1, 000 
0 0 0 0 0 cane 9 11. 900 000 
0 250, 000 9 3, 000, 000 0 0 3, 250, 000 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 250, 000 oj 3. 000, 000 of 1,350, 000 18, 600, 000 
17, 436, 091 1, 564, 068 40, 802, 698 9, 533, 891 14, 867, 869 293, 404, 506 


Norz.—As of Mar. 14, 1958. 


A typical example of both the need for ad- 
ditional funds, and the capacity to go for- 
ward if such funds were now available, is 
found in the testimony of Mr. R. W. F. 
Schmidt, manager of the Tucson Airport 
Authority and president of the American 
Association of Airport Executives, who ad- 
vised the committee that he had requested 
$849,000 and was allocated $320,000 for 
needed airport improvements but has the 
available local bond money to immediately 
match additional Federal funds so as to pro- 
ceed on construction work forthwith. Like- 
wise, Mr. White, director of aviation for 
Kansas City, told the committee that Kansas 
City now has at its disposal in authorized 
and unsold airport bonds $4,500,000 with 
which to immediately match such additional 
Federal funds as it can acquire over and 
above the funds which have ben allocated to 
it under the 1959 3 

the course of the hearings, the 
committee's attention was also invited to the 
fact that the 1958 revision of the national 
airport plan, recently issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, shows that the develop- 
ment of new or improvements to 2,708 exist- 
ing airports and heliports are required if the 
current and future needs of civil aviation are 
to be adequately met. It is true that this is 
a long-range plan projected over a span of 
7 years. Nevertheless, it stands in striking 


contrast to the proposed Federal airport aid 
program for the fiscal year 1959 which was 
able to allocate $60 million to only 341 proj- 
ects in the continental United States. 
DEFENSE AND POSTAL CONSIDERATIONS 

In many areas of the United States civil 
airports are jointly used by military air- 
craft and constitute a necessary springboard 
to our national defense. According to in- 
formation given to the committee, a survey 
made as of July 30, 1957, indicates that there 
were 237 such civil airports. At 90 of these 
airports there were based United States Air 
Force aircraft; at 54, Navy equipment; at 61, 
Air National Guard aircraft; at 91, United 
States Army military aircraft. Thus, there 
is an everyday use of a number of our civil 
airports by some elements of our national de- 
fense air components. In some instances, 
this arrangement saves the Federal Govern- 
ment vast sums which would otherwise be 
needed for the building of additional mili- 
tary airfields. In the words of Joseph P. 
Adams, executive director and general coun- 
sel of the Association of Local and Territorial 
Airlines: 

“The existence of these islands of trans- 
port will greatly strengthen the Nation’s 
power to resist and successfully withstand 
any (atomic) attack * *.” 


The record shows that during World War 
II some 429 civil airports were turned over. 
to our military for defense purposes and 
military operations at airports still under 
civilian control were numerous and fre- 
quent. It would appear, therefore, that 
modern civil airports are present and 
potential facilities for the national defense 
and would be vitally needed in an emer- 
gency. 

Airports also provide a necessary link in 
the service of our mail system. Airport 
facilities have enabled all communities of 
our country to be not more than 24 hours 
from each other. In Alaska, for example, 
the committee was advised by Alaskan of- 
ficials that all mail of every class is trans- 
ported to interior communities by air and 
the service of the mail depends, in large 
part, upon the adequacy of Alaskan airport 
facilities. 

AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT NEEDED FOR THE JET AGE 

The introduction of jet aircraft into our 
commercial airline fleets is expected to be- 
gin sometime in late 1958. Some idea of the 
extent of the prospective jet service soon to 
be available is found in the testimony of the 
president of the Air Transport Association, 
Mr. Stuart G. Tipton, who told the commit- 
tee that about 400 jets were on order at the 
end of 1957. According to Mr. Tipton, the 
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total cost of this new equipment now on 
order, or presently planned, is estimated at 
$2.42 billion. This represents a sum far in 
excess of the total book value of all existing 
airline equipment. 

While it is expected that the introduction 
of jet service will be handled on a gradual 
phase-in process so that piston aircraft will 
remain the most usual type of plane for some 
years to come, nevertheless, the revolutionary 
changes in airlines service resulting from the 
use of the jet aircraft will dramatically affect 
airport facilities throughout the country. 
These new jet aircraft are big, heavy, and 
fast, and will carry as many as 180 passengers 
at speeds averaging 550 miles per hour. Their 
weight, speed, and size require longer and 
stronger runways, wider taxiways and nu- 
merous special facilities for servicing at 
ramps and terminal buildings on those air- 
ports where they will be in use. The length 
and type of runway at any particular airport 
will depend upon a number of factors, but 
primarily, the distance to the next point of 
destination and the takeoff weight of pay- 
load. Some important facts along this line 
were highlighted for the benefit of the com- 
mittee during a symposium conducted on 
the operation of the jet plane in January 
1958 and the document containing the report 
of this symposium, being issued as a com- 
mittee print, is strongly recommended to the 
attention of all Members of the Senate. In 
addition to this informative résumé, the 
committee has noted the recent Progress 
Report on Jet Aviation Planning issued by 
the Department of Commerce which item- 
izes some of the more significant changes 
which must be accomplished in airport 
planning and operation for the proper ac- 
commodation of jet airliners. The report in 
full has been incorporated in the committee 
print on the jet symposium. 

In the view of the committee, local com- 
munities cannot cope with the tremendous 
costs entailed by this revolutionary change 
in the mode of air transportation without 
the effective assistance of our National 
Government. 

Special additional fund 

It is for this reason principally that in ad- 
dition to increasing the annual level of 
availability of Federal funds under the reg- 
ular program, the bill also authorizes the ob- 
ligation of an additional $75 million for air- 
port development during fiscal year 1959. 

The purpose of this fund is to meet the 
immediately critical need of American air- 
ports to accommodate their facilities to the 
jet age—a problem discussed above. This 
need will naturally be greatest at the Na- 
tion's larger terminals, and primarily for this 
reason the bill permits the fund to be ad- 
ministered flexibly without regard to the 
State-by-State allocation provisions of sec- 
tion 6 of the act. In this connection, it is 
also the intention of your committee that 
allocations from this fund should not be 
subject to the administratively imposed 
limit of $1 million per year for each airport 
development project. 

As shown in column 1 of the CAA chart 
titled “State summary of sponsors requests 
for Federal aid,” printed above, a total of 
$192,268,054 was requested by sponsors for 
fiscal 1959. Reference to the CAA chart 
“Summary of source of sponsors fund,” shows 
this sum would be more than matched by 
local funds on hand, authorized or antici- 
pated. Despite the availability of local 
matching money, less than one-third of the 
money requested, $63,166,135, has been allo- 
cated by the Federal Government for airport 
improvements for the coming year. It is to 
correct this failure of the Federal Govern- 
ment to meet its share of responsibility for 
the increased airport expenditures necessary 
in the critical year ahead that the additional 
$75 million has been provided. 

CAA figures show an amount of $60.8 mil- 
lion in unobligated funds as of July 1, 1959. 
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Even adding to this sum the $100 million 
which the bill provides in obligation author- 
ity for fiscal 1959, the amount of Federal 
moneys available for obligation during the 
coming fiscal year would still fall short of 
meeting sponsor’s requests. In filling this 
gap, it is your committee's intention that 
the $75 million fund be utilized first to 
grant sponsor requests which, under present 
programing, could not be met due to limi- 
tations imposed by the State allocation for- 
mula or by the million-dollar-per-airport re- 
striction. For example, reference to the CAA 
chart, State Summary of Sponsor's Requests 
for Federal Aid, shows that several of our 
larger States—those where jet planning re- 
quirements are most crucial—are presently 
scheduled to receive only a small fraction of 
the airport funds which they requested for 
fiscal year 1959. Notable in this category 
are 


(a) New York with $4 million allocated of 
$24 million requested; 

(b) Florida with $24, million allocated of 
$1044 million requested; 

(c) Pennsylvania with $4 million allocated 
of $13 million requested; 

(d) Ohio with $3 million allocated of $71 
million requested; and 

(e) California with $6 million allocated of 
$19 million requested. 

Furthermore, inasmuch as the $75 million 
fund will be available for obligation only 
during fiscal year 1959, whatever balance 
thereof might remain should be immediately 
applied to projects which otherwise would 
be eligible for the apportioned funds. In 
short, while the obligation of the special 
fund is left to the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, it is the opinion of your 
committee that all of this money can and 
should be allocated. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 
Seal coating 


S. 3533 has been modified and adopted ~s 
an amendment to S. 3502. As introduced, 
the bill proposed an amendment to section 2 
of the Federal Airport Act to broaden the defi- 
nition of “airport development” by adding at 
the end of the paragraph a new sentence 
as follows: 

“Such term also means the periodic seal 
coating of flexible airport pavements and the 
filling of joints in rigid airport pavements at 
airports subject to surplus property transfer 
instruments, having less than 7,500 annual 
enplaned domestic scheduled airline pas- 
sengers.““ 

During recent years the Civil Aeronautics 
Agency has regarded seal coating of flexible 
airport pavements and the filling of joints in 
rigid airport pavements as “maintenance” as 
distinguished from development“ and 
hence an item to be wholly financed by the 
local operator. This has led to a number of 
hardships in the case of public airports op- 
erating under local sponsorship which do not 
have sufficient operating income to keep run- 
ways in proper condition without assistance 
from the Federal Government. While re- 
sealing and refilling of joints are items of 
repair work which may be more costly than 
other types of maintenance work normally 
required for airports, it is not an item for 
which frequent and regular provision is 
generally necessary. Unless runways are re- 
surfaced periodically, deterioration may re- 
sult to such an extent that reconstruction 
frequently becomes necessary. Many small 
communities are required to maintain air- 
ports with runways of substantial length so 
as to accommodate the type of aircraft used 
in the airport and the cost of seal coating 
of airport pavements and the filling of joints 
would require an expenditure of sums in 
excess of the financial capability of the com- 
munity. The cost of providing matching 
funds to encourage the maintenance of such 
airports would be a relatively small item in 
the overall Federal airport program and 
would serve to keep in operating condition 
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a number of airport facilities constituting a 
valuable adjunct to our national system of 
airports. For this reason, the committee has 
concluded that the amendment is necessary 
and justified. 

The committee has eliminated the lan- 
guage which would limit this type of assist- 
ance, on a matching fund basis, to airports 
acquired under surplus property transfer in- 
stallments. It was felt that this limitation 
was unduly restrictive. The limitation re- 
stricting this type of benefit to airports hay- 
ing less than 7,500 enplaned passengers per 
year has also been eliminated in favor of 
adopting as an appropriate standard the lo- 
cation of an air-traffic control tower oper- 
ated by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. This standard would permit the CAA 
to more effectively administer the provisions 
of this amendment. Traffic-control towers 
are generally confined to airports having 
more than 21,000 enplaned passengers per 
year, which means that it would qualify as 
a “hub” airport. In short, the benefits are 
intended to be limited to comparatively 
small airports which do not generate sufi- 
cient traffic to produce needed operating in- 
come. However, the committee wishes to 
make it abundantly clear that the amend- 
ment is not intended to apply only to those 
airports which serve domestic scheduled air- 
line passengers, but is applicable to public 
airports serving all types of general aviation. 


Elimination of parking lots and certain con- 
cession areas from eligibility 


Section 5 of the bill, as introduced, pro- 
posed am amendment to section 18 of the 
act in order to eliminate certain nonessen- 
tial facilities of a revenue-producting char- 
acter from eligibility for Federal matching 
funds. During the course of the hearings, 
this proposal met with a great deal of criti- 
cism, particularly because of its general lan- 
guage. 

The committee has amended section 5 so 
as to spell out with particularity certain 
types of operations which have no direct 
connection with the safety and welfare of 
those persons using the airport for public 
aviation purposes. The committee has been 
advised that under existing regulations, 
promulgated by the Secretary of Commerce, 
many types of commercial operations have 
already been declared ineligible for Federal 
matching funds. These include all the 
items specified in section 5 as recommended 
by your committee. It will be noted that 
the committee has specifically authorized 
the Secretary to continue to make such de- 
terminations in his own discretion. The 
basic purpose of this section is to channel 
Federal funds into the most appropriate 
and direct uses which bear a substantial 
and necessary relation to the flow of goods 
and passengers on our airways. Some of 
the excluded items may be regarded as de- 
sirable. Others might be classified as nec- 
essary for the convenience of the traveling 
public. Local communities will be entirely 
free to continue to build them at their own 


expense. A particular note may be desirable. 


with reference to parking lots. At many 
small airports in the United States parking 
facilities are provided without charge. Nev- 
ertheless, there is a growing practice to uti- 
lize these facilities for a production of 
substantial income and in the opinion of 
the committee they should be built by local 
communities without the necessity for re- 
course to the Federal Government for Fed- 
eral assistance. 


Advance publication of annual airport 
program 


The committee has added a new section- 


to the bill amending section 4 of the act to 
require that the Secretary publish, by Jan- 
uary 1 of each year, the proposed program 
of airport development intended to be un- 
dertaken during the following fiscal year. 
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This advance publication will be most help- 
ful to project sponsors who have a great 
deal of planning to accomplish even after 
allocations are made and will give them 
reasonable notice of the amounts of Federal 
funds on which they may rely. A technical 
amendment to section 4 of the act is also 
included so as to set forth the new lan- 
guage in a separate subsection of the act. 


UNIFORM APPROACH LIGHT SYSTEM 


During the course of the hearings, the 
attention of the committee was invited to 
the desirability of achieving a uniform ap- 
proach light system, comparable to that 
in operation at the Newark Airport, at all 
principal airports throughout the country. 
These lights are located off the ends of run- 
ways and while not directly connected with 
airport projects covered by the Airport Act, 
nevertheless, constitute an important safety 
factor which should be adopted in as many 
locations as feasible. Following the hear- 
ings, the committee was informally advised 
that under present circumstances, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration pays for the full 
cost of equipment utilized in the approach 
light system, This Federal agency also pays 
for necessary construction as well as for 
site preparation. The only contribution re- 
quested of local authorities is either the 
land or a property interest therein. Because 
the committee was particularly impressed 
with testimony as to the essentiality.of a 
uniform pattern of approach lights and their 
installation at the earliest possible time, 
it is urgently suggested that local author- 
ities make every effort to cooperate with the 
Federal agency in having them installed, 
In instances where air safety requires their 
installation, but where local authorities do 
not cooperate in making the land available, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration would 
be justified in acquiring such land and with- 
holding the cost thereof from future alloca- 
tions for airport development at such air- 


INCREASED FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN COST OF 
ACQUISITION OF RUNWAY CLEAR ZONES 


S. 1189, which was made part of the hear- 
ings, proposed to amend section 10 of the 
act so as to provide that the Federal share 
for acquisition of clear zones for runway 
approach areas, where required by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, should be in- 
creased to 75 percent. Normally, on air- 
ports within the continental United States, 
the Federal share is a maximum of 50 per- 
cent except for the percentage increases 
allowed to projects located in public land 
States. 

Runway clear zones are areas comprising 
the inner portions of runway approaches 
runway approach areas. These, we under- 
stand, range from 200 to 1,750 feet in width 
and from 1,000 to 2,500 feet in length de- 
pending on the size and location of a par- 
ticular airport. The size of these clear 
zones range from 8 to 80 acres and may 
include residential and industrial develop- 
ments having a tremendous monetary value. 

Since the present 4-year program was en- 
acted in 1955, the CAA has insisted upon the 
acquisition of a property interest in run- 
way clear zone areas and allegedly has not 
given adequate weight or consideration to 
other methods of effectively restricting land 
use, such as zoning, so as to prevent the 
creation of hazards to air navigation. In 
more recent months, there appears to have 
been a relaxation in what otherwise has been 
a stringent application of this policy. 

In our opinion, owners of public airports 
should normally be allowed to use what- 
ever means or methods that are most prac- 
tical and economical in preventing obstruc- 
tions to air navigation in the approach areas 
to runways. This should include effective 


use of State and local zoning ordinances as 
well as the acquisition of an outright prop- 
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erty interest by purchase, easement, or con- 
demnation. In our view, it is entirely feas- 
ible for the CAA to apply an equitable and 
sensible rule consonant with air safety to 
accomplish the desired objective. Such rule 
or policy should give appropriate considera- 
tion to zoning and other State and local 
regulation, as may be warranted, Accord- 
ingly, there is no pressing need for legisla- 
tion on this subject at this time. The com- 
mittee notes that the Department of Com- 
merce objects to enactment of S. 1189. 
CONCLUSION 

From a consideration of all relevant testi- 
mony, the committee is convinced that the 
adequacy of our system of airports through- 
out the United States is a matter of national 
concern and interest. It is precisely for this 
reason that in the past the Congress has 
provided for a continuing program of Fed- 
eral aid and assistance. To abandon or cur- 
tail the present policy of National-State-local 
cost sharing, in our view, would not be in 
the national interest, 

Airports are indeed an essential part of 
our aviation facilities and have a direct and 
valuable relation to our civilian and de- 
fense requirements. The amazing growth 
of our air commerce in all its segments, com- 
mercial, private, and military, has already 
taxed our airport facilities beyond present 
capacity. The advent of the jet age promises 
revolutionary benefits, but poses problems of 
airport planning and development which ex- 
ceed the financial ability of local public taxes 
to goit alone. Airport capacity must be kept 
in balance with airway capacity. It would 
be illogical and dangerous to concentrate on 
the development of our airways navigation 
system, including traffic control, and to 
ignore the need for continued expansion of 
airport facilities needed to safely accommo- 
date increased air traffic. This folly would 
only create a hazardous bottleneck in our 
rapidly expanding air transportation system. 
Accordingly, the committee recommends that 
this bill which extends the provisions of the 
Federal Airport Act at an increased level of 
authorized assistance for the next 4 fiscal 
years, be adopted. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nxu- 
BERGER in the chair). Inasmuch as the 
bill has already been read the third time, 
the question now is, Shall it pass. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, the bill 
presently under consideration by the 
Senate is, to my mind, one of the most 
important pieces of legislation which we 
will act on during this session. Its na- 
ture and purpose have already been ably 
discussed in detail by my good friend 
and distinguished colleague, the Chair- 
man of the Aviation Subcommittee, the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Mowroney]. In summary, the bill would 
extend the Federal Airport Act 4 years 
beyond its present expiration date, or 
until June 30, 1963, and would provide 
a much-needed expansion in the pro- 
gram of airport construction by increas- 
ing the authorized Federal participation 
from $63 million to $100 million an- 
nually, starting with fiscal 1959. 

Aviation in the United States has un- 
dergone unprecedented development and 
expansion in a relatively short period 
of time. It is astounding to review to- 
day’s large, trim, comfortable airliners 
carrying many thousands of Americans 
from place to place on regular flight 
schedules and to realize that it has been 
only 55 years since man’s first successful 
flight in a heavier-than-air craft. The 
mushroom growth of flying, including 
civil, military, and private aviation, has 
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produced a great change in our way of 
life. And yet today we stand on the 
threshold of even greater developments 
that will further advance our air age— 
namely, the advent of the civil jet air- 
craft. 

Throughout its history aviation has 
of course experienced growing pains. 
The basic responsibility for aviation is 
Federal because the airspace is inter- 
state in character, and the airplane can- 
not be limited by State boundaries. 
Whenever the average person thinks of 
flying he thinks of the many types of 
aircraft, the speeds and altitudes which 
can be achieved, and all the many other 
wonderful and fascinating aspects of 
moving through the air. There is some 
tendency to forget that every successful 
flight must start and end on the ground. 

This inescapable fact is really the key 
to the further development of aviation 
for the most outstanding aircraft, say 
a jet, capable of extremely high speeds 
and altitudes will have no commercial or 
private value if there are not sufficient 
airports to accommodate the takeoff and 
landing requirements of such an aircraft. 
Yet our airports are primarily the re- 
sponsibility of local authorities who must 
design, build, finance, and operate them. 

Although airports are matters of local 
responsibility they are clearly an inte- 
gral part of the national system of avia- 
tion facilities. The need for coordinated 
national and local effort in regard to air- 
ports was recognized several years ago 
with the passage of the Federal Airport 
Act. Under that act and the substan- 
tial amendments made to it in 1955, the 
Federal airport program today is begin- 
ning to bring our airports into line with 
the current needs of aviation, although 
a great deal remains to be done. As it 
presently stands, the act will expire on 
June 30, 1959, and just the present-day 
needs of aviation would warrant a con- 
tinuation of the program, but advances 
are coming so fast, that the act must 
be extended and strengthened where 
necessary. 

It has been estimated that to meet the 
demands of aviation in 1975 there must 
be a twofold increase in present airport 
capacity and that ground facilities deal- 
ing with passengers will require even 
greater increases. This was the principal 
factor that led me to introduce a bill 
earlier this year—S. 2974—that would 
extend the Airport Act for 4 years or 
until 1963. The provisions of that bill 
have been included in S. 3502, the legis- 
lation now before the Senate. We can- 
not afford to neglect this vital phase of 
our ever changing airport program. 
There is a tremendous amount to be 
accomplished and action must be taken 
now, for if we fall behind sound future 
aviation development will suffer at the 
civilian level. 

All of us are generally familiar with 
the phenomenal growth of aviation in the 
past 20 years. However, some of the 
statistics which characterize commercial 
aviation today present an even more 
striking picture. Whereas 1,300,000 pas- 
sengers were carried in 1938 by Amer- 
ican-flag carriers on both domestic and 
international routes, 49 million passen- 
gers were carried in 1957. In other 
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words, for every passenger carried in 
1938, the certificated airlines carried 38 
in 1957. Cargo transportation increased 
accordingly from 2,550,000 ton-miles in 
1938 to 553 million ton-miles in 1957. 
Revenue passenger-miles increased from 
514,791,000 in 1938 to 31,500,000,000 in 
1957, an increase of over 6,100 percent. 
Total airline revenues from traffic other 
than mail increased from $33,601,000 in 
1938 to more than $2 billion in 1957, and 
during this time, the total number of 
airplanes in use by certificated airlines 
grew from 300 to 1,841, an increase of 
603.7 percent. As far as mail service is 
concerned, in 1957 close to 1,500,000,000 
letters were flown. This represents an 
increase of over 650 percent since 1938. 
And this mail was flown into 554 domes- 
tic cities as against 183 in 1938. What 
does the future forecast for aviation? 
The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
believes that by 1970 an estimated 118 
million passengers will use the airways 
annually as compared to 49 million in 
1957. 

We are all familiar with the great 
changes in our way of life which the 
mushroom growth of aviation has pro- 
duced. These changes will continue as 
technology produces even more advanced 
aircraft. Today we are in the jet age, 
an era which in itself radically changes 
the scope and effectiveness of air travel 
and brings with it many complex prob- 
lems of the airline industry and the local, 
State, and Federal Governments. But 

_ we are also today on the threshold of the 
rocket age which will bring with it even 
greater problems. No industry could 
possibly cope with all of these problems 
alone. For this reason Government has 
recognized certain responsibilities which 
it must accept in order to assure that 
this Nation will be served by the most 
modern and advanced aviation facilities, 
facilities which are essential for the eco- 
nomic stability, the defense, and the fu- 
ture progress of a 20th century nation. 

In this connection Congress in 1947 
enacted the Federal Airport Act to assist 
in the development of airport facilities 
to meet the rapidly growing needs of 
American aviation. In 1955 the act was 
substantially amended and the program 
of assistance was greatly expanded. The 
1955 act provided for expenditures of 
$63 million a year for fiscal years 1957, 
1958, and 1959. As the law now stands 
the airport program will expire on July 
1, 1959. 

There can be no doubt that the air- 
port program has proved its value many 
times over and much progress has been 
made in bringing the Nation’s airports up 
to the present-day needs of aviation. 
But the work which has been accom- 
plished is only the beginning. The con- 
tinued rapid expansion of aviation and 
the introduction of jet aircraft call for 
greater and even more energetic pro- 
grams to meet our needs of the future. 
The aviation industry has committed an 
investment of more than $2 billion for 
new jet-powered aircraft. In another 2 
years or so this revolution in aviation will 
have reached a point sufficient to make 
the airports of this country woefully in- 
adequate unless action is taken now to 
prepare them for the jet age. The Fed- 
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eral airport program is the essential in- 
strument to assure the Nation that it 
will be ready to assume its full place 
among other nations of the world, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, which are also 
energetically entering into the jet age. 

As reported by the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee the pending 
bill contains several highly important 
provisions to improve and strengthen the 
Federal airport program over and above 
the extension and expansion sections. 
One of these is section 5 of the bill which 
would prohibit the use of Federal air- 
port funds for construction of facilities 
such as bars, theaters, etc., which are 
not essential to the welfare or safety of 
persons using our airports. This sec- 
tion will insure that funds appropriated 
for necessary airport construction, in 
order to provide for the essential needs 
of civil aviation, will indeed be used for 
that purpose. 

Another very important feature of the 
bill is contained in section 6. This would 
specifically authorize the use of Federal 
funds for runway sealcoating at small 
airports throughout the Nation. The 
general nature of the provision was em- 
bodied in a bill which I first introduced 
in the 84th Congress—S. 4209—and 
which I reintroduced in this Congress— 
S. 234. 

During World War II many defense 
landing area airports were constructed 
in small communities and are now a pri- 
mary source of financial hardship to 
those communities. These airports gen- 
erally were built with five and six 
thousand foot runways and many were 
located in communities of less than 10,- 
000 people. 

The Federal Airport Act provides that 
Federal funds may be used for con- 
struction improvements, or repairs to 
airports, but not for maintenance. Seal- 
coating, which has been classified as 
maintenance by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, must be done so fre- 
quently in northern frost-area States 
that it is in actuality a continuous re- 
pair project. The result of the inter- 
pretation of the present act is that Fed- 
eral funds may be spent for major re- 
pairs, but not for maintenance that 
would make such major repairs un- 
necessary. 

An average seal-coating operation for 
an airport in the class generally involved 
would cost from $15,000 to $20,000 
every 4 or 5 years. This is a very large 
item in the budget of a city or town of 
10 to 15 thousand people. In my State 
of Maine 9 airports are in communities 
of less than 5,000, 6 in communities 
of 5,000 to 10,000, and 4 in communities 
of 15,000 to 25,000. 

The proposed bill is also strongly sup- 
ported by the National Association of 
State Aviation Officials. 

From this it can be seen that the real 
heart of the problem we are trying to 
solve is the burden on small communi- 
ties in trying to maintain an adequate 
airport facility. To accomplish this 
purpose the bill would limit seal-coat- 
ing assistance to airports which do not 
have sufficient air traffic to warrant the 
establishment of a CAA operated con- 
trol tower. In general this means that 
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airports having less than 22,000 en- 
pinned Passengers a year will be eligi- 

e. 

The measure now before the Senate is 
in my opinion a sound and urgently 
needed bill. The welfare of this great 
Nation demands that our system of civil 
aviation keep pace with aeronautical 
progress. To do so requires an de- 
quate system of airports, not only in the 
large metropolitan centers, but in the 
thousands of communities all across the 
land. It is my sincere hope that the 
airport bill will be promptly passed by 
the Senate so that there will be ade- 
quate time to secure final enactment 
during this session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (S. 3502) was passed. 


GRANTS-IN-AID TO THE REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1498, 
House bill 6908. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
6908) to authorize modification and ex- 
tension of the program of grants-in-aid 
to the Republic of the Philippines for 
the hospitalization of certain veterans, 
to restore eligibility for hospital and 
medical care to certain veterans of the 
Armed Forces of the United States re- 
siding in the Philippines, and for other - 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceed to consider the bill (H. R. 
6908) to authorize modification and ex- 
tension of the program of grants-in-aid 
to the Republic of the Philippines for the 
hospitalization of certain veterans, to re- 
store eligibility for hospital and medical 
care to certain veterans of the Armed 
Forces of the United States residing in 
the Philippines, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare with 
amendments on page 1, after the enact- 
ing clause, to strike out: 

That the act entitled “an act to assist by 
grants in aid the Republic of the Philippines 
in providing medical care and treatment for 
certain veterans,” approved July 1, 1948 (50 
App. U. S. C., secs. 1991-1996), is amended 
by striking out the first four sections there- 
in and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “That the President is authorized to 
assist the Republic of the Philippines in 
providing medical care and treatment for 
veterans in need of such care and treatment 
for service connected disabilities through 
grants for a period of not more than 10 con- 
secutive years, beginning with the year 1950, 
to reimburse the Republic of the Philippines 
for expenditures incident to the hospitaliza- 
tion of veterans in need thereof for service 
connected disabilities. The total of such 
grants of any 1 calendar year shall not ex- 
ceed the following amounts: For any year 
before 1955, $3,285,000; for 1955, $3 million; 
for 1956, $2,500,000; for 1957, $2 million; for 
1958, $1,500,000; and for 1959, $1 million. If 
agreement is reached to modify the plan of 
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assistance as provided for in paragraph (1) 
of section 2 of this act, the grants covering 
the first half of 1958 may be as much as $1 
million. 

“Sec. 2. The President, with the concur- 
rence of the Republic of the Philippines, is 
authorized to modify the existing agree- 
ment between the United States and the Re- 
public of the Philippines entered into to ef- 
fectuate this act in either or both of the 
following respects: 

“(1) To provide that in lieu of any grants 
being made after July 1, 1958, under section 
1 of this act, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs may enter into a contract with the 
Veterans Memorial Hospital, with the ap- 
proval of the appropriate department of the 
Government of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines under which the United States will pay 
for hospital care in the Republic of the 
Philippines of veterans determined by the 
Veterans’ Administration to need such hos- 
pital care for service connected disabilities. 
Such contract must be entered into before 
July 1, 1958, may be for a period of not more 
than 5 consecutive fiscal years beginning 
July 1, 1958 and shall provide for payments 
for such hospital care at a per diem rate to 
be jointly determined for each fiscal year by 
the two Governments to be fair and reason- 
able; but the total of such payments plus any 
payments for authorized travel expenses in 
connection with such hospital care shall not 
exceed $2 million for any one fiscal year. In 
addition, such modified agreement may pro- 
vide that, during the period covered by such 
contract, outpatient treatment for veterans 
determined by the Veterans’ Administration 
to be in need thereof for service connected 
disabilities shall be provided by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration under the conditions 
and subject to the limitations on outpatient 
treatment applicable generally to benefici- 
aries under Veterans Regulation No, 7 (a). 
In addition, such agreement may provide for 
the payment of travel expenses pursuant to 
the first section of the act of March 14, 1940 
(54 Stat. 49; 38 U. S. C. 76), in connection 
with hospital care or outpatient treatment 
furnished them. 

“(2) To provide for the use by the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines of beds, equipment, 
and other facilities of the Veterans Memo- 
rial Hospital at Manila, not required for 
the hospitalization of veterans for service 
connected disabilities, for the hospitaliza- 
tion of persons at the discretion of the Re- 
public of the Philippines. If such agree- 
ment is modified in accordance with this 
paragraph, such agreement (A) shall specify 
that priority of admission and retention 
in such hospital shall be accorded veterans 
needing hospitalization for service connected 
disabilities, and (B) shall not preclude the 
use of available facilities in the hospital on 
@ contract basis for the hospitalization, 
examination, or outpatient treatment of per- 
sons eligible therefor from the Veterans’ 
Administration, 

“Src. 3. The Veterans’ Administration is 
authorized to provide the outpatient treat- 
ment specified in paragraph (1) of section 
2 either through facilities maintained by the 
Veterans’ Administration in the Republic of 
the Philippines or by contracting for such 
outpatient care. 

“$53.4. For the purposes of this act the 
term— 


“(1) ‘veterans’ means persons who served 
the organized military forces of the Goy- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of the Phil- 
ippines while such forces were in the service 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
pursuant to the military order of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, dated July 26, 
1941, i es among such military forces 
organized guerrilla forces under command- 
op ions ype designated, or subsequently 
by the Commander in Chief 

— — Pacific Area, or other competent 
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authority in the Army of the United States, 
and who were discharged or released from 
such service under conditions other than 
dishonorable; 

“(2) ‘service connected disabilities’ means 
disabilities determined by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration under laws which it administers 
to be connected with the service described 
in paragraph (1) of this section.” 

Sec.2, Such act is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 7. The amendments made to the first 
four sections of this act by the act enacting 
this section shall not affect the availability 
and use of appropriations made before the 
date of enactment of this section for the 
purposes of this act as it then existed.” 

Sec. 8, (a) Paragraph IV of Veterans Reg- 
ulation Numbered 6 (a), as amended (38 
U. S. O. Ch. 12A), is hereby amended by 
inserting after “Provided, That” the follow- 
ing: “the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
may, in his discretion, furnish medical or 
hospital care, including treatment in the 
may, in his discretion, furnish medical or 
due to service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States to otherwise eligible veterans, 
irrespective of citizenship status or nature 
of residence: And provided further, That.” 


On page 6, at the beginning of line 3, 
to strike out “(b)” and insert “(a)”; in 
line 23, after the word “war”, to insert 
“who was domiciled in the Philippines 
on July 4, 1946, and who continues to be 
so domiciled”; on page 7, at the begin- 
ning of line 5, to strike out “(c)” and in- 
sert “(b)”, and in the same line, after 
the word “Section”, to strike out “521” 
and insert “522”; at the beginning of 
line 9, to change the section number 
from “4” to “2”; in line 24, after the 
word “the”, to strike out “plant” and in- 
sert plan“; on page 11, at the beginning 
of line 8, to change the section number 
from “5” to “3”; at the beginning of 
line 15, to change the section number 
from “6” to “4”; in line 19, after the 
word “appropriations”, to strike out 
“heretofore”; at the beginning of line 
21, to strike out “60” and insert “62”; 
after line 22, to strike out: 

Sec. 7. Paragraph (203) of section 2202 of 
the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 is amended 
(1) by inserting “(A)” immediately after 
“(203)”; (2) by striking out “1938” and in- 
serting 1948“; and (3) by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“(B) The act of July 1, 1948 (62 Stat. 
1210; 50 App. U. S. C., secs. 1991-1996) .” 


On page 12, after line 4, to insert: 

Sec. 5. The act of July 1, 1948 (62 Stat. 
1210; 50 App. U. S. C., secs. 1991-1996), is 
hereby repealed. 


And, at the beginning of line 7, to 
change the section number from “8” to 
ng.” 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, un- 
der Public Law 865 of the 80th Congress, 
which was approved on July 1, 1948, the 
United States financed the construction 
of the Veterans Memorial Hospital at 
Manila, in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. That hospital was opened on No- 
vember 20, 1955. Two years of experi- 
ence with the operation of the hospital 
by the Government of the Republic of 
the Philippines have made it apparent 
that certain changes in the agreement 
under which the hospital is now operat- 
ing would be mutually desirable, both to 
our Government and to that of the Re- 
public of the Philippines. . 


thorize modification of 
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This proposed legislation would au- 
the existing 
agreement, so as to permit the following 
changes: 

First. It would make it possible for the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs in this 
country to contract for the hospital care 
of veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities of the organized military forces 
of the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines, including recognized guerrillas, 
while such forces were in the service of 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 

Second. It would permit the Veterans’ 
Administration to pay for medical care 
rendered to American veterans in the 
Philippines for service-connected disa- 
bilities. 

Third. It would permit the hospital to 
provide outpatient care to veterans of 
the Philippine Commonwealth Army 
who, under the existing agreement, can 
receive only in-hospital services. By per- 
mitting the provision of outpatient serv- 
ices, the length of the hospitalization 
would be materially shortened and the 
cost of the hospitalization today being 
provided patients would be materially 
reduced. 

Fourth. It would permit the provision 
of care in the hospital to veterans who 
served in the old American Scouts in 
the United States Army prior to the 
Philippine independence. 

And finally, to the extent that beds 
are available, the Government of the 
Republic of the Philippines would be 
given the right to admit its own non- 
veteran citizens to the hospital. This 
provision is considered of utmost impor- 
tance, inasmuch as this hospital is po- 
tentially one of the finest in the entire 
Far East; and, if a sufficiently wide 
variety of cases can be admitted to the 
hospital, it could well become one of 
the finest teaching hospitals in that part 
of the world. 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare has made several amendments 
to the bill as it was received from the 
House. With one exception, all of those 
amendments are purely technical, and 
were adopted in order to bring this pro- 
posed legislation into consonance with 
the language of Public Law 85-56, which 
consolidated and simplified previous vet- 
erans’ laws, including those concerning 
hospitalization. 

The one nontechnical amendment 
made by the committee is to limit care 
for non-service-connected cases to those 
American veterans who were domiciled 
in the Philippines before that country 
received its independence, and who are 
in financial need. This amendment 
means that veterans of our forces who 
became bona fide residents of the Philip- 
pines while it was considered United 
States Territory can receive the same 
services in this hospital that they would 
receive at one of our own veterans’ hos- 
pitals if they were resident in the United 
States. It means, too, that this Gov- 
ernment would assume no more responsi- 
bility for veterans suffering from non- 
service-connected disabilities who chose 
to make their homes in the Republic of 
the Philippines after that nation had 
become independent than our Govern- 
ment assumes for veterans who have de- 
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cided to make their homes in other for- 
eign nations. 

The bill, Mr. President, is apparently 
noncontroversial; and its prompt pas- 
sage is considered desirable by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and by our De- 
partment of State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
considered and agreed to en bloc; and 
that the bill as thus amended be consid- 
ered as original text, for the purpose of 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments are agreed to 
en bloc. 

If there be no further amendments to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 6908) was read the 
third time, and passed. 


CONTROL OF COMMERCE IN MEAT 
AND MEAT PRODUCTS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1489, Sen- 
ate bill 1356. It is the desire to have 
the bill made the unfinished business of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1356) to amend the antitrust laws by 
vesting in the Federal Trade Commission 
jurisdiction to prevent monopolistic 
practices and other unlawful restraints 
in commerce by certain persons engaged 
in commerce in meat and meat products, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
1356) to amend the antitrust laws by 
vesting in the Federal Trade Commission 
jurisdiction to prevent monopolistic 
practices and other unlawful restraints 
in commerce by certain persons engaged 
in commerce in meat and meat products, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with an amendment. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate adjourn until to- 
morrow, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
May 15, 1958, at 12 o’clock noon. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate, May 14, 1958: 
COMMISSION ON Crv RIGHTS 
Gordon MacLean Tiffany, of New Hamp- 


shire, to be Staff Director for the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights. 
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NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate May 14, 1958: 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
John B. Hussey, of Louisiana, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Power Commission for the 
term of 5 years expiring June 22, 1963, vice 
Seaborn Lee Digby, term expiring. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDpDNESDAY, May 14, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D.. offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 31: 24: Be of good courage and 
He shall strengthen your heart; all ye 
that hope in the Lord. 

Almighty God, may we now offer unto 
Thee our prayers of gladness and grati- 
tude for Thou art our help for today and 
our hope for tomorrow. 

From Thy great heart of grace and 
goodness our own human hearts draw 
their loftiest aspirations, their love and 
longing for truth, and their hunger and 
thirst for righteousness. 

Grant that our vision of Thy divine 
will may be so clear and commanding 
that all that is within us shall rise up 
and follow it. 

Inspire us in the tumult and terror of 
these days to look unto Thee for strength 
and courage. 

Hear us for the sake of our blessed 
Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 3683. An act to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment and un- 
deremployment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas. 


STORY OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, for a week 
I have been driving a car that can only 
go forward. The rear gear broke. Need- 
ing transportation, while awaiting the 
mechanic’s pleasure, I have kept driv- 
ing. I have to beware certain situa- 
tions—deadend streets lacking turn- 
arounds, being hemmed in while parked, 
inclines where forward progress can be 
blocked. Parking is a real challenge and 
necessitates climbing the curb with the 
right front wheel before settling in place. 
I appreciate the importance of a rear 
gear. Such driving takes some planning 
ahead. Though trapped several times, I 
have managed to go again. 
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This motoring predicament has sug- 
gested many analogies to me relating to 
private enterprise. Take locomotion it- 
self. The whole idea is to go forward. 
Yet, there is a time to back up as a 
prelude to going forward again. Back- 
ing up is not an end in itself. Stopping 
and backing up are not bad, just nec- 
essary—even though I have temporarily 
outwitted the rear gear. Countless ad- 
justments are necessary in the fluid 
movement of the traffic gyrations of 
countless motorists. 

Likewise, businesses in free enterprise 
must adjust to market conditions of de- 
mand, supply, profit, and loss. Busi- 
nesses, like my car—start, go forward, 
pause, even stop or fail. Such business 
movements—even moving sideways, a 
rare motoring experience—are not bad 
in themselves. They are normal. They 
are the visible operations of basic eco- 
nomic laws. 

The danger of some alleged antireces- 
sion legislative measures comes from 
the failure to recognize basic economic 
laws, it seems to me. As for my car, I 
shall try to go forward fully aware of and 
not condemning the need to stop or back 
up. Businesses, separately or collective- 
ly, like the car, have no uniform rate of 
forward speed. 


KITTY BROWN—A GRAND LADY 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, May 12, Mrs. Claire A. Brown 
passed away at the age of 79. With her 
death, the great County of Nassau has 
lost one of its most beloved ladies. 

“Kitty,” as she was affectionately 
called, was the first person to call on us, 
April 2, 1921, the day after my family 
emigrated to the United States. She 
was our devoted neighbor for almost 25 
years. 

She encouraged my interest in govern- 
ment and politics. She watched me like 
a mother hen up to the time she failed 
in health. 

Kitty was the pillar of the Republican 
Party in those days and yet she found 
time to be of help, in every way, to her 
fellow man. Her charitable and civic 
endeavors were always successfully car- 
ried through. 

Nassau County has been a better place 
because Kitty lived there. 

To her family, my wife and I extend 
our deepest sympathy. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12181) to 
amend further the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 12121, with 
Mr. Bocos in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday the Clerk had read 
through section 201 ending on line 7, page 
3 of the bill. Are there further amend- 
ments to this section? 

Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FEIGHAN: (1) 
On page 3, line 2, immediately after “defense 
support” insert the following “and general 


(2) On page 3, line 3, immediately after 
“Sec. 201.” insert the following: “(a).” 

(3) On page 3, immediately below line 7, 
insert the following: 

“(b) Section 143 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, which relates to 
assistance to Yugoslavia, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec, 143. Assistance to Yugoslavia.— 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
no assistance under this title or any other 
title of this act shall be furnished to Yugo- 
slavia after the expiration of 90 days follow- 
ing the date of the enactment of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1958, unless the President 
finds and so reports to the Congress, with his 
reasons therefor, (1) that there has been no 
change in the Yugoslavian policies on the 
basis of which assistance under this act has 
been furnished to Yugoslavia in the past, and 
that Yugoslavia is independent of control 
by the Soviet Union, (2) that Yugoslavia 
is not participating in any policy or program 
for the Communist conquest of the world, 
and (3) that it is in the interest of the na- 
tional security of the United States to con- 
tinue the furnishing of assistance to Yugo- 
slavia under this act. The President shall 
keep the Foreign Relations Committee and 
the Appropriations Committee of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives fully and constantly informed of any 
assistance furnished to Yugoslavia under this 
act.“ 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN, I yield to the distin- 
guished acting chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MORGAN. We have examined 
the amendment very thoroughly. This 
language is just revised language of what 
was contained in the act of 1956, is that 
right? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. That is correct. 

Mr. MORGAN. The committee has no 
objection to this amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, and we will accept it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment requires the President to 
keep the Congress and the American 
people informed before assistance in any 
form shall be furnished to the Commu- 
nist regime of Yugoslavia. Before fur- 
nishing any such assistance to the Com- 
munist regime of Yugoslavia, the Presi- 
dent must find and so report to the Con- 
gress, with his reasons therefor, first, 
that there has been no change in the 
Yugoslavian policies on the basis of 
which assistance under this act has been 
furnished to Yugoslavia in the past, and 
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that Yugoslavia is independent of con- 
trol by the Soviet Union; second, that 
Yugoslavia is not participating in any 
policy or program for the Communist 
conquest of the world; and third, that 
it is in the interest of the national secu- 
rity of the United States to continue the 
furnishing of assistance to Yugoslavia 
under this act. 

It is important that the President be 
required to set forth in advance his rea- 
sons therefor in giving assistance in any 
form to the Communist regime of Yugo- 
slavia. Such action would permit Amer- 
ican public opinion to play its proper role 
and Members of Congress could, if they 
saw fit, publicly disassociate themselves 
from the action contemplated by the 
President, before it is taken. 

Tito has personally admitted that aid 
to his regime cannot stand the test of 
public scrutiny in the United States. 

He blames the free press of our coun- 
try for stopping military aid to his re- 
gime and calls them reactionary for 
keeping the American people informed of 
the facts. 

I quote from an English translation of 
Tito’s latest report to ths Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia, a propaganda hand- 
out of the Yugoslav Information Service, 
mailed by them to me at my home last 
Friday, as follows: 

However, after our visits to the Soviet 
Union in the summer and at the end of Sep- 
tember 1956, and under the influence of 
strong propaganda on the part of the reac- 
tionary papers in the West, President Eisen- 
hower canceled the further delivery of 
planes and other heavy armament to Yugo- 
slavia while the delivery of spare parts and 
similar equipment continued. This did not 
affect us much, because already at that time 
we had estimated that there was no danger 
of aggression threatening Yugoslavia and 
that there would follow a period of improved 
relations with the Soviet Union and the 
other people’s democracies after the visit of 
the Soviet delegation to Beograd and the 
adoption of the Beograd Declaration. 


In keeping with the recent action taken 
by Congress to break up the trend toward 
unjustified secrecy in the conduct of our 
public affairs, I urge that the amendment 
which I have offered be adopted. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr: Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and one Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Frno: On page 
3, line 3, insert “(a)” immediately after 
“Sec. 201.“ and on page 3, immediately below 
line 7, insert the following: 

“(b) Section 143 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 143. Termination of Aid to Yugo- 


slavia, Poland, India, and Egypt.—No assist- 
ance shaH be furnished under this act to 
Yugoslavia, Poland, India, and Egypt after 
the date of enactment of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1958.“ 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. On what ground? 
Mr. VORYS. On the ground that the 
Committee of the Whole has just per- 
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fected with an amendment to the section 
which he is again attempting to amend. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
will read the amendment, the amend- 
ment proposes a further perfection of 
the bill. It is in addition to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio, which was adopted by the Com- 
mittee a moment ago. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr, FINO. Mr. Chairman, according 
to our President, the mutual security 
program is intended to help friendly na- 
tions to equip and support armed forces 
for their own and our defense; to help 
underdeveloped countries strengthen 
their economic position so that they can 
maintain their freedom; and finally, to 
meet emergency and special needs af- 
fecting our own national security. Ina 
word, our foreign aid program is in- 
tended primarily to protect and preserve 
our national interest against our fore- 
most enemy Soviet Russia and world 
communism, 

By and large we have given foreign 
aid generously—$60 billion—but it has 
not always been given wisely. Nor has 
what seemed to be our best national in- 
terest always been served. How illogical 
it is to lay down a policy of anticom- 
munism on the one hand and on the 
other to support a Communist state and 
other states which pursue policies hostile 
to our interests, even in some instances, 
clearly pro-Communist. Yet, we have 
done this in the past, and we continue 
to do it in the present. 

I speak of our aid to Yugoslavia, 
Poland, Egypt, and India, First, let us 
examine the case of Yugoslavia. Since 
the beginning of various aid programs, 
we sent about $825 million to the Tito 
Government in economic aid, and since 
1950, we have given the Yugoslavs more 
than one billion dollars in military arms 
and equipment. Presently, negotiations 
are underway for the sale of surplus 
farm products in fiscal 1958, involving a 
cost of over $60 million, Military aid 
will not be considered in these negotia- 
tions or any other negotiations in the 
immediate future if the Yugoslavs hold 
to their recent policy decision of re- 
nouncing further American military as- 
sistance. For this Iam grateful, because 
it spares me an added burden in op- 
posing aid to Tito. 

My opposition to an aid program to 
Yugoslavia is based upon the simple ar- 
gument that Tito’s government is a Com- 
munist government, thus ideologically 
and practically hostile to our interest; 
and however much aid we give Tito, we 
shall not change the Communist-totali- 
tarian character of his regime, nor shall 
we as a nation derive any concrete bene- 
fits from it. American dollars cannot 
alter the deeply engrained beliefs of this 
Communist leader, and we would deceive 
ourselves if we felt otherwise. The con- 
flict between Tito and Stalin in 1948 had 
drastically affected Tito’s orientation in 
foreign affairs, but in no fundamental 
way did it alter his political faith. This 
dispute with Stalin was a personal affair, 
a power struggle between two dictators 


and not a disagreement on the tenets 


of Marxism-Leninism. The Yugoslav 


dictator has never denied the validity 
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and truth of Communist doctrine; he 
only contested Stalin’s alleged right to 
impinge upon his own domain. As Tito 
said not long ago: 

I am a Communist and nothing but a 
Communist. 


His regime is a Communist regime, al- 
though some superficial compromises 
have been made in doctrine and it must 
be conceded that since 1948 Yugoslav 
communism has not in itself been ag- 
gressive and expansionist as in the cases 
of the Soviet Union and Red China, 
Nonetheless, a powerful ideological affin- 
ity binds Tito firmly to his Communist 
brethren, and given the proper circum- 
stances he would in all probability gravi- 
tate step by step into closer comradeship 
with his fellow world Communist. Be- 
yond the pale of communism Tito has 
thrived for almost a decade hermetically 
isolated in an ideologically hostile West- 
ern world. Tito has been a stranger in 
our midst and an uncomfortable and un- 
faithful one at that. Expediency has de- 
termined his policy, and doubtless even 
now he uses his position in the West as 
a bargaining point to win a preferred 
position among his Communist col- 
leagues to the East. 

I seriously question the argument that 
our aid to Tito will sustain his inde- 
pendence from Moscow when in fact he 
is by his own confession an undeviating 
loyalist of Communist doctrine, and if 
the record of last year is correct, a dedi- 
cated supporter of Soviet foreign policy. 
With all candor, I doubt very much if 
Tito would act any differently were we 
to cut off all aid tomorrow. 

Tito assumed an equivocal position in 
the Hungarian revolution, but soon after 
Soviet intervention, he condemned the 
revolution as being reactionary and 
anti-Communist. Yugoslavia abstained 
when the vote was taken in the United 
Nations on the Western resolution con- 
demning Soviet intervention. However, 
when the final vote was taken on adopt- 
ing the United Nations’ report on the 
Hungarian revolution which had laid 
bare before the world Soviet perfidy and 
brutality, the Yugoslav delegate cast his 
ballot with the Soviet bloc opposing the 
report—the only person outside the So- 
viet bloc to do so. 

Nor has Tito shown any more favor- 
able disposition toward American policy 
in the Middle East. In the United Na- 
tions and in the general conduct of for- 
eign relations, the Yugoslavs alined 
themselves persistently with the general 
views of the Soviet bloc, particularly in 
opposition to the Eisenhower doctrine. 
According to Tito, it was absurd to 
speak of the Communist danger in the 
Middle East. Consequently, he has con- 
demned the anti-Soviet Baghdad Pact 
and has also been a severe critic of the 
Eisenhower doctrine. - Yet, we witness 
the disturbing fact that Communist ele- 
ments have leading roles in Syria and 
that in recent years Soviet Russia has 
succeeded in making serious penetra- 
tions into Egypt. 

A milestone in Tito’s gravitation to- 
ward Moscow came, however, with the 
midsummer conference with Khru- 
shchev in Bucharest, Rumania. 
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The importance of this conference lies 
in the fact that it was a practical dem- 
onstration of Tito’s convictions as stated 
before the American television audience 
that there was some difference between 
communism in Yugoslavia and the 
U. S. S. R. But, these differences “are 
not big, ideological differences,” not “too 
big,” he said, adding: 

We have the same aim—that is to say, the 
building of socialism and communism. 


As tangible evidence of the new rap- 
prochement, Yugoslavia and the Soviet 
Union concluded an economic agree- 
ment almost simultaneously with the 
Tito-Khrushchey conference under the 
terms of which Moscow agreed to under- 
write a $250 million economic aid pro- 
gram in Yugoslavia for the construction 
of aluminum and fertilizer plans over 
the next 7 years. Total credits thus 
far granted to Yugoslavia from the So- 
viet bloc were said to be $465 million. 
Clearly Tito has his price, and fortu- 
nately for Tito, Moscow and Washing- 
ton are willing to pay the price for his 
dubious loyalties. 

As the year 1957 wore on, Yugoslavia 
moved closer and closer to the general 
foreign policy line of the Soviet bloc. 
Tito’s recognition of the East German 
Communist regime was a step of major 
importance in this direction, mainly be- 
cause it was a dramatic demonstration 
of Tito’s solidarity with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on the German question, singu- 
larly the most important issue affecting 
the peace and security of Europe. By 
recognizing the East German Republic, 
Tito acknowledged the existence of two 
Germanys, and accordingly has struck 
a serious blow at the legitimacy of the 
West German Republic, that is to say, 
the legal right of the Bonn government 
to claim itself to be the sole government 
for all Germany, not necessarily for West 
Germany alone. Chancellor Adenauer, 
apparently stunned by the Yugoslav ac- 
tion, countered immediately by breaking 
off diplomatic relations with Belgrade. 

Clearly, it is illogical for us to aid a 
Communist nation which so brazenly 
subscribes to a course of action that 
conflicts directly with the major inter- 
ests of our foreign policy. By the terms 
of this manifesto Tito would invite us to 
destroy NATO, SEATO, the Baghdad 
Pact, and all other alliances as well as 
dismantle the network of our military 
bases throughout the world. In a word, 
Tito would want us to destroy every in- 
strument we have created since the be- 
ginning of the cold war to defend our- 
selves and preserve freedom throughout 
the world, 

Mr. Chairman, I submit, is it not time 
for a realistic reappraisal of our aid to 
Yugoslavia? Has not the time come to 
ask ourselves: Has our aid program been 
successful? What has it accomplished? 
Has our best national interest been 
served? Mr. Chairman, I cannot escape 
the conclusion that our aid program to 
Tito has been a failure and that it has 
served only the interests of Yugoslavia, 
certainly not the interests of the United 
States. s 

Mr. Chairman, I wish now to turn 
briefly to the case of Egypt. In the 
postwar period up to June 1957 we gave 
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Egypt a total of $87,425,000 in grants 
and credits. Economic relations be- 
tween Egypt and the United States 
were suspended however, after the Suez 
crisis in July 1956, and although in No- 
vember 1957 the United States con- 
tributed $600,000 to the Egyptian- 
American Rural Improvement Service in 
fulfillment of an agreement concluded 
in 1953, no aid program is in operation 
at the present time. 

I am obliged to record my dissent, 
nonetheless, to any other aid to Egypt, 
at least as matters stand today, should 
any be considered in the future. Colo- 
nel Nasser, the dictator of Egypt, and 
now apparently the boss of the new 
United Arab Republic, has caused a 
great deal of mischief in the Middle 
East which certainly has opposed our 
best interest. His leadership in stirring 
up hostile feeling among the Arab world 
against the State of Israel has created 
a continuing perplexing problem in the 
international relations of the Middle 
East. Israel is a legitimate state, and 
has been recognized as such by non- 
Arab nations of the world. The effects 
of Nasser’s work has been to create two 
poles of interest in the Middle East: One 
supported by the U. S. S. R. and hostile 
to the United States; the other favor- 
able to the West and anti-Communist. 
AS a consequence, the door has been 
opened wide for the expansion of Soviet 
influence in the Middle East. A good 
index to the extent of Soviet influence 
is the aid Moscow has thus far rendered. 
Through December 1957, the Soviet bloc 
extended a total of $465 million in cred- 
its to Egypt. It is also estimated that 
the Soviet bloc delivered $250 million 
worth of arms and military equipment. 
Early in January 1958 Moscow and Cairo 
were about to conclude negotiations for 
a $175 million aid agreement. 

Soviet aid to Syria, Egypt’s junior 
partner in the United Arab Republic, has 
also been considerable. Through De- 
cember 1957 Syria has received $280 
million in credits from the Soviet bloc 
which included at least $100 million in 
military arms and equipment virtually 
all of which has been delivered. An aid 
agreement concluded in October 1957 be- 
tween Syria and the Soviet Union re- 
portedly amounting to $500 million was 
said to have placed the economic destiny 
of Syria in Soviet hands. 

Moreover, it ought not be forgotten 
that Nasser, although not a professed 
Communist, has permitted the establish- 
ment of the headquarters of the pro- 
Soviet permanent African-Asian Peo- 
ple’s Solidarity Council in Cairo. This 
organization has an Egyptian at its head 
and Soviet and Communist Chinese rep- 
resentatives holding key posts in its 10- 
man Secretariat. 

It is not difficult to see the advantages 
Egypt and Syria have given the Soviet 
Union. They have opened up the stra- 
tegically important Middle East to So- 
viet influence and power, and by their 
continued support of Soviet political in- 
terests, they jeopardize the interests and 
security of the United States and the 
West. 

Mr. Chairman, bearing this in mind, 
I would have to search far and wide to 
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find any justification for any future aid 
to Egypt. I could not feel otherwise 
were the question of aid to Egypt to 
come before us again sometime in the 
future. 

Mr. Chairman, in attempting to solve 
many of the economic problems facing 
India, the United States has given aid 
which in the postwar period has 
amounted to a total of $499,787,000 in 
grants and credits. In the past I have 
opposed aid to India, mainly on the 
grounds that the Indian Government 
seems to have supported the Soviet and 
Communist Chinese line in foreign af- 
fairs. Again, I oppose aid to India 
partly on the same grounds. Unfor- 
tunately, Prime Minister Nehru, despite 
his recognized qualities of statesman- 
ship, has never seen Red China in the 
proper perspective. And his persistency 
in advocating admission of Peiping to 
the United Nations and recognition by 
other nations has been a source of con- 
stant annoyance to many Americans. 
Indeed, Mr. Nehru’s concept of inter- 
national communism has often puzzled 
even his own government and Congress 
Party. Another point of annoyance is 
the gratuitous statement made by Neh- 
ru to the effect that essentially there 
is no difference between American oc- 
cupation of Japan and the Russian oc- 
cupation of Hungary. I do not wish to 
impute the motives of Mr. Nehru, but 
certainly in all candor, he does not seem 
to assess the world Communist move- 
ment very realistically. 

Another ground upon which I base my 
opposition to aid for India—and I add 
parenthetically a more valid and realistic 
ground—is the fact that India accepts 
foreign aid from the United States, 
British Commonwealth, and the Soviet 
bloc, while at the same time it fails to en- 
courage Indian private enterprise and 
private investment from abroad, both of 
which, if properly encouraged, could 
provide a great assist to the Indian 
economy. ‘The Indian economic struc- 
ture has been inordinately restrained by 
too punctilious an attachment to So- 
cialist dogma. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot in clear con- 
science aid a state whose government 
frustrates those forces that could give 
vent to the genuine desire of the Indian 
people for freedom and that could con- 
tribute immeasurably to the general eco- 
nomic welfare of the nation. Genuine 
democracy, freedom, social justice, and 
progress cannot be achieved within the 
structure of socialism any more than 
within the structure of communism. So 
long as India takes the path to the left I 
am opposed to giving further aid to 
speed her on the way to national ruin. 
Mr. Chairman, in less than 1 year, we 
have generously given Poland a total of 
$193 million in bank credit and agricul- 
tural surpluses. The reason for such 
generosity, we are told, is because Poland 
is in economic difficulties and needs help. 
But every American taxpayer wants to 
know why should we bail out this Com- 
munist state? 

It should be obvious to the whole Free 
World that Poland is not, cannot, and will 
not be an American ally. 

As a matter of fact, it is reported that 
while we have extended aid to Poland, 
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she in turn has expanded her military 
budget by $90 million. Are we so naive 
to believe that this military expansion is 
intended as a protection against Russia? 
How ridiculous can we get in our 
thinking? 

My conception of our national interest 
is not so broad that I could willfully set 
aside deep-seated moral convictions and 
encompass within my definition states 
that are willing servants of communistic 
theory and action that are dedicated to 
the destruction of the United States and 
the rest of the Free World. 

Mr. Chairman, in extending this mu- 
tual aid program we must clearly state 
to all of these countries that our help will 
go only to those nations which in the in- 
terests of freedom and democracy, are 
ready, willing, and able to participate in 
the common defense against the tyranny 
of communism. Any position short of 
that should and must be unacceptable. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, each 
year at this time when Congress con- 
siders the proposed military, economic 
and technical-aid program for our allies 
and other friendly nations, we take 
stock of the progress made during the 
preceding year and the new problems 
that have arisen. We examine the 
whole premise underlying this effort of 
mutual assistance to our friends. We 
note the achievements, as well as the 
failures. 

That is as it should be. The security 
of our Nation and of the Free World is 
closely interlocked; therefore, it is fair 
and just that we should from time to 
time review our position and the scope 
of our aid. There is no getting around 
the fact that our foreign-aid program 
is a costly one, but we must ask our- 
selves: How much more costly would it 
be to us without this program? And I 
am thinking not necessarily in terms of 
money alone, but in human lives, in 
the destruction of property and re- 
sources, in the loss oi freedom and de- 
mocracy. 

Aggression and subversion by interna- 
tional communism in various parts of 
the world are a constant threat to the 
security of all free nations, and against 
this threat the people of the Free World 
must be adequately protected. The 
American people cannot have this pro- 
tection if it chooses to ignore its friends 
and allies and pursues a lone course in 
world affairs. 

Many historians will agree that World 
War II might have been avoided if the 
free nations would have clearly demon- 
strated to Hitler, by word and deed, that 
his aggression would be met by the com- 
bined strength of all the countries af- 
fected. This lesson applies to the world 
situation today, too. We must not 
spare any effort to consolidate the 
strength of the free nations against pos- 
sible Soviet aggression. In this way, 
we might succeed in convincing the 
Kremlin rulers that aggression would be 
futile, if not downright fatal. 
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Much of the responsibility for provid- 
ing the necessary support for the NATO 
countries rests upon the United States. 
We must supply our European partners 
with certain arms and equipment in 
order to carry out our common defense 
program. We must likewise aid our 
friends and allies, including the uncom- 
mitted and the neutral nations, in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. Above all, 
let us not minimize the military burden 
they carry. While our military aid to 
them helps to spark their efforts, it 
should not be overlooked that they have 
vast military expenditures which con- 
tribute immeasurably to the strength of 
the Free World. 

In the mutual security program now 
before Congress, we are asked to author- 
ize $3.6 billion as aid to our friends and 
allies. Of this sum, no less than $2.4 bil- 
lion is earmarked for military assistance 
and defense support, the remainder 
being for economic, technical and other 
aid. It is generally estimated that the 
Free World, including the United States, 
is currently spending about $65 billion a 
year for defense purposes: the United 
States a little over $44 billion, the rest 
of the Free World close to $21 billion. If 
we compare our military aid program 
amounting to $2.4 billion with the $21 
billion our friends and allies spend for 
defense, we find that they spend nearly 
9 times as much as we give them, and 
in some countries 12 to 15 times as 
much. 

Let us not overlook another fact. In 
addition to their own military expendi- 
tures, many of these countries provide 
substantial manpower for the Free 
World’s defense forces, they provide mili- 
tary bases, including bases for some of 
our newest weapons, and they also pro- 
vide important raw materials and other 
resources. In other words, it is a two- 
way street from which all free nations 
benefit, the United States included. 

How has it benefited the United 
States? The record of the past decade 
since the inception of the foreign aid is 
available, but I shall not go into details. 
Suffice it to say that beginning with the 
Marshall plan in 1947 and the point 4 
technical aid program in 1949, the 
United States had made substantial 
gains in various parts of the world. 
Among these may be briefiy listed the 
rehabilitation of postwar Europe, the 
economic and military strengthening of 
our allies in Europe and the Far East, 
aiding Greece to drive out the Commu- 
nists from that country, weaning Yugo- 
slavia away from Moscow’s domination, 
strengthening Turkey and Iran against 
possible Soviet invasion, helping to drive 
communism out of Guatemala, and pro- 
viding technical assistance to many 
underdeveloped countries to improve 
their educational systems, health, and 
standard of living. 

Aside from these gains overseas, the 
people of America also reap more direct 
benefits which accrue from the foreign 
aid program. Here are some of these 
benefits: 

First. A saving to the American tax- 
payer: Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
funds we spend for the foreign aid pro- 
gram actually constitute a saving for 
American taxpayers. If we did not pro- 
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vide this aid, the entire burden of defense 
would fall on our shoulders and our mili- 
tary expenditures would be considerably 
larger, which means increased taxes. 

Second. Greater security: By helping 
to strengthen our friends and allies mili- 
tarily and economically we are strength- 
ening the defenses of the Free World. 
We have acquired many able and loyal 
partners in our struggle who stand 
shoulder to shoulder with us. Without 
our aid they would be weak and would 
fall prey to Communist subversion or in- 
vasion. In such event, we would soon 
find ourselves isolated and gravely 
threatened. 

Third. Economic gains: The foreign 
aid program should not be regarded as 
being totally a giveaway program. Of 
the funds appropriated for aid to other 
countries 80 percent remains right here 
in the United States where these coun- 
tries use it to purchase military and other 
equipment, machinery, food and other 
essential goods. This helps to provide 
employment for some 600,000 American 
citizens and to bolster our economy. 

Fourth. Building customers abroad: 
By helping to raise the standard of living 
in many of these countries abroad, 
through our economic and technical 
assistance, we are at the same time in- 
creasing their purchasing power, ac- 
quainting them with American products, 
building future buyers for our products, 
and promoting trade relations. 

Fifth. Cost to each American only $22: 
If we were to divide the $3.9 billion for- 
eign aid program by 175 million Amer- 
icans, the cost of this program for each 
person in this country would come to 
about $22. Thus, what we are doing is 
that for $22 we are giving every Amer- 
ican citizen an insurance policy worth at 
least 20 times that much in dollars and 
cents, but actually immeasurable in 
terms of security, liberty, lives saved, 
tears and toil. 

It is estimated that nearly two-thirds 
of the people of the world live in the un- 
developed countries of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. Perhaps the two things 
which most of them share in common 
are their poverty and their aspirations 
for a better life. In many of these coun- 
tries today new hopes have arisen for 
economic growth and a better way of life. 
They are determined no longer to remain 
in perpetual poverty, but they are also 
determined to remain free peoples. 

This situation constitutes a great chal- 
lenge to the American people, as well as a 
wonderful opportunity to aid these peo- 
ples in their efforts and thus gain their 
eternal friendship and support. What is 
going on in many of these countries is 
both a social and an economic revolu- 
tion—the political and economic awak- 
ening of the underdeveloped countries. 
We can play a very important part in the 
outcome of this revolution through the 
degree of assistance we give to these na- 
tions. It could also turn out to be a sad 
role with very tragic results, if we fail 
to give them sufficient aid or turn our 
backs on them completely. 

Right now an ideological struggle is 
going on between the United States and 
Soviet Russia centering around the un- 
derdeveloped countries, many of which 
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are neutral and uncommitted at this 
time. In some instances, Russia has 
used fear, propaganda and downright 
threats to force some of the uncommitted 
nations to follow the Communist pattern. 
More recently, Russia has undertaken an 
economic offensive in an effort to win the 
less-developed countries away from the 
West by extending to them long-term 
loans and other economic assistance. 
By curtailing or eliminating our aid to 
these nations we would actually be 
throwing them into the arms of Russia. 

This point was clearly stressed by Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles in an 
address last February at the White House 
conference on the foreign-aid program 
when he said: 

There is a tremendous expectation among 
the developing peoples of the world that 
something is going to happen to lift them 
out of the morass of hopeless poverty * * * 
Unless something can be done about that 
within the Free World, inevitably they will 
be caught in the trap of communism to their 
own disaster and the ultimate undoing of 
the United States itself. 


Mr. Chairman, we cannot afford to let 
the Free World crumble before our eyes 
and leaving us to stand alone. We can- 
not and dare not relax our vigilance and 
the defenses of the Free World until we 
have seen definite and unmistakable evi- 
dences of genuinely peaceful purposes on 
the part of the Soviet Union, Red China 
and their satellites. Unfortunately, such 
evidences have not yet been given us. 
Consequently, relexation of our efforts 
through the curtailment of foreign aid 
will only be followed by a feeling of 
apathy and defeatism among the nations 
associated with us—and that is exactly 
what Khrushchev and company would 
like to see. 

Only by maintaining our military 
strength and that of our friends and 
allies abroad, only by making them 
strong enough to repel future acts of 
aggression and subversion, can we hope 
to maintain peace and security. Peace 
cannot be bought at bargain counters. 
We must pay the full amount, and per- 
haps a little more than expected, in toil 
and in taxes, in arms and assistance. No 
matter how we may figure it, these ex- 
penditures are still cheaper than the 
high cost in lives. 

Mr. Chairman, let us give the foreign- 
aid program our full and undivided sup- 
port. Let us help assure the security, 
the dignity, the freedom, and the peace 
of all mankind, 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would deny aid to some of 
the neutral countries. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
specifically prohibits assistance for four 
countries, India, Poland, Egypt, and 
Yugoslavia. I certainly agree with the 
gentleman on Egypt. 

There is no money in this bill for the 
fiscal year 1959 for Egypt. 
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Naturally the purpose of aiding the 
neutrals is to keep them from joining 
the Soviet bloc. It is much preferable 
to have neutrals either neutral or on 
our side than have them on the side of 
Soviet Russia. A long-range step in aid 
is to secure the friendship and trust of 
the neutral nations. These neutral na- 
tions right now are not primarily inter- 
ested in anything but their independ- 
ence, their fight against colonialism, and 
some of their domestic problems. They 
are not primarily concerned with the 
Soviet threat as we are. However, at 
least by helping them to remain neutral 
we hope that someday we will promote 
the start of a truly free world. 

There is no money provided in this 
bill for Poland, not a single dime. 
Should circumstances develop, it would 
be possible under section 401 to give a 
limited amount of aid to Poland. Last 
year under this bill there was a $30 mil- 
lion credit given to Poland under sec- 
tion 401 at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent. This loan is repayable over a 
20-year period at 4½ percent. The 
other aid to Poland consisted of sales of 
surplus agricultural commodities under 
Public Law 480, of $65 million. The aid 
to Yugoslavia under this bill for 1959 
is for technical assistance, with a small 
amount also under special assistance. 

Let us go back to India. There is no 
money in this bill for India under mili- 
tary defense funds, there is no money 
in this bill for India under defense- 
support funds or under special-assist- 
ance funds. The only money India gets 
under this bill is under the technical- 
assistance program, about $7,300,000, 
and, of course, the money we plan to 
make available on a loan basis from the 
Development Loan Fund. That money is 
in process of being made available and 
the papers have been signed. Other- 
wise, there is no money in this bill for 
India. 

We need these neutrals and will need 
them very badly in future years. I ask 
this House to defeat the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Is there 
money in here for Venezuela? 

Mr. MORGAN. ‘Technical assistance? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, Is she a 
neutral country? 

Mr. MORGAN. Venezuela is one of 
the Latin American countries allied with 
us under the Rio Pact. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. A very 
fine friend, who helps us out a good deal. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman is 
speaking of the Communists in Vene- 
zuela and not of the country of Vene- 
zuela. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment because I do not feel 
that we here in the House should or can 
properly enter into the matter of desig- 
nating countries of which we approve or 
of which we disapprove. This more 
properly is a function of foreign policy. 
The same question will probably come up- 
during the course of this debate with 
respect to some of the countries of Latin 
America, -Certainly, Latin America has 
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been very much in the news during the 
past 2 weeks. 

Mr. Chairman, the current good-will 
tour of Vice President and Mrs. Nixon 
into several Latin American Republics 
has been highlighted by mob violence 
and insult. The immediate reaction of 
any loyal American is one of anger mixed 
with frustration, and the natural con- 
comitant of the emotion may be a 
tendency on the part of some to throw up 
their national hands and acknowledge 
defeat of our efforts to assist our south- 
ern neighbors. 

If I may be forgiven a personal refer- 
ence, Mr. Chairman, I feel that I know 
the Republics to the south. For almost 
12 years since I first came to the House 
of Representatives, I have been privi- 
leged to serve on the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and on the Sub- 
mittee on Inter-American Affairs. I 
have met thousands of our neighbors be- 
tween the Rio Grande and Tierra del 
Fuego and I believe that I can say quite 
sincerely that I know the Latin tem- 
perament, and understand its volatile 
nature. During a number of trips into 
all of the Republics I have made warm 
friendships with many of those with 
whom we share this continent. I have 
not been blinded to their shortcomings, 
as I am certain that they are not un- 
aware of mine, nor those which we North 
Americans share as a people. 

Diaper-set revolutionaries are nothing 
new. I have seen their bicycle brigades 
prowling the streets of several Latin 
capitals and heard their shrill impreca- 
tions hurled on many occasions. Their 
youth may mitigate, but it cannot ex- 
cuse execrable manners. A blush of 
shame is diffusing the collective face of 
many millions of our neighbors to the 
south today as a result of the unpardon- 
able political precocity of the student 
mobs. It may have been this sort of 
thing that caused Simon Bolivar, at 
death’s door, to say that he who tries 
to implant democracy in Latin America 
“tills the sea.” 

It is to the everlasting credit of Vice 
President and Mrs. Nixon that their 
manners were far better than those dem- 
onstrated by the political juvenile de- 
linquents who insulted them and spat 
upon them. We can be sure that this 
obvious fact did not escape the attention 
of the vast majority of well-bred and 
decent citizens in those countries whose 
own monuments and sacred emblems 
were defiled by the same mobs. Pa- 
tience, dignity, and the evidences of ad- 
vanced human culture were never better 
demonstrated than by the conduct of the 
Nixons during the unprovoked and un- 
conscionable attacks upon two who came 
in the name of friendship. One cannot 
but remember, Mr. Chairman, that this 
is not the first instance in history of 
men who came in the name of friend- 
ship who were reviled and spat upon by 
unruly mobs. 

When the extended hand of friendship 
meets the jarring shock of the clenched 
fist, we sometimes wonder if our earnest 
efforts to offer a measure of leadership 
and help to a world in distress are worth 
the candle. In the name of reason and 
for the future of a civilization, I implore 
you to believe that they are. Violence 
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and peaceful intent clashed at Buenos 
Aires, in Lima, and at Caracas this week 
and last, but who would say that vio- 
lence and mob action emerged perma- 
nently in undisputed possession of the 
field. A mob is an idiot led by fools, and 
the world has seen evidence of that in- 
disputable fact during recent days. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. JACK- 
son] has expired. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a preferential motion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Will the gentleman 
yield for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be given 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk wil: re- 
port the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. JACKSON moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House 
with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr, FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Does the gentleman 
feel, as I do, that these attacks upon our 
Vice President and his charming wife 
were the implementation of a well di- 
rected plan emanating from the Kremlin, 
designed to discredit the United States 
throughout the entire world? 

Mr. JACKSON. I would say there is 
no question about it, sir. I shall touch 
upon that aspect later. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON, I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I think it should be em- 
phasized that unquestionably their de- 
sign is to discredit the United States 
even more with the captive peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain than in the Free 
World. The Communists hope to make 
the captive peoples believe that the 
United States has treated the people of 
the Western Hemisphere so badly that 
they hate the United States. If they 
could succeed in developing such an im- 
pression by creating these incidents and 
then blowing them up behind the cur- 
tain, it would help destroy the hopes of 
those people that the United States is 
an ally that can be depended upon. 
Nothing could be more valuable to the 
Communists. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the gentle- 
man for a keen and valid observation. 

We should distinguish between student 
action as we North Americans under- 
stand the term, and student political 
activity as traditionally practiced in 
Latin America. Here at home there are 
schoolchildren and students, the latter 
representing the finest traditions of 
American education at college level. 
True, an occasional “panty raid” by these 
students may obscure the ideal vision, but 
in large part our “students” are not im- 
mature and beardless exponents of world 
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revolution, pliably molded to Communist 
postures by professional agitators and 
agents. It was suggested here yesterday 
that what the political diaper set in Latin 
America requires is a government-super- 
vised trip to the woodshed. In addition 
to these reprisals, the mewling and 
spitting would-be architects of a new 
world order should be deprived of their 
bicycles for a few months. Walking to 
revolution, especially in the rain, damp- 
ens anarchy and depresses enthusiasm 
when one is young. 

The demonstrations were obviously 
well planned in advance and press re- 
ports would indicate a degree of inter- 
republic Communist direction. The 
placards, the posters, and the banners 
bore the hackneyed and worn hallmarks 
of Red strategy. Significant were the 
reports that insult was not confined to 
violence against Vice President and Mrs. 
Nixon, but extended to the flags of the 
host countries as well. 

Whether or not it was wise or desirable 
to dispatch United States troops to 
Guantanamo Bay is debatable. Cer- 
tainly, nothing would give the global 
Communist conspiracy greater pleasure 
or a greater measure of victory than the 
landing of American marines on the soil 
of a Latin Republic today. At the same 
time it is well to indicate beyond question 
that the person of a Vice President of the 
United States is public property in this 
country and that we intend to take 
whatever action is necessary to protect 
this symbol of our common interests, 
Who seeks to make capital of the prompt 
action of the President in putting forces 
in a state of readiness does a signal dis- 
service to our country and loads a prop- 
aganda weapon for the foes of freedom. 
It was made crystal clear by the Presi- 
dent that no intention to use military 
forces unless and until the country in 
which Vice President and Mrs. Nixon 
were guests indicated its own inability to 
insure their safety. Is there any Mem- 
ber, Mr. Chairman, who would suggest 
that they be turned over to mob violence 
in that event. I am sure that the most 
partisan in another great political party 
would not advocate such a completely 
cowardly course of national action. 

Official apologies have been tendered 
the United States for the unfortunate 
incidents and I am confident that Vice 
President Nixon, himself, would not sug- 
gest further representations at this time. 

What of the tomorrows to come, Mr. 
Chairman? There are those, caught up 
in the folds of anger and indignity, who 
would retaliate against Latin America 
and its millions by withdrawing the 
hand of friendship which a few have 
struck down. Again, the slow and pa- 
tient work of decades would be the only 
casualty. Patience is indeed a virtue, 
not only when things are working out 
as we would have them, but in times of 
peril and stress. I think that it is not 
too much to say that there is sincere 
regret in every capital of Latin Amer- 
ica over the treatment accorded the 
Vice President of the United States, and 
that the heaviest hearts in the hemi- 
sphere do not beat in the breasts of Dick 
and Pat Nixon but in those of thousands 
of sincere friends throughout the sev- 
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eral Republics, who hold hospitality and 
courtesy to visitors within their homes 
as their most cherished traditions. A 
few rude brats, who should be spanked, 
are totally and completely unimpor- 
tant in the overall assessment of our 
relationships with our southern neigh- 
bors. Our national posture at this mo- 
ment and the manner in which we, as 
a people, view the events of the past 
few days and react to them will be re- 
flected through the Western World as 
on a powerful radar screen. 

The Marxists resent dignity, tolerance, 
and peaceful intent, and those who 
whipped immature minds to frenzy in 
Argentina, Peru, and Venezuela want 
violent reaction on our part to the in- 
dignities they formulated and imple- 
mented. Broken automobile windows 
and defiled monuments are the outward 
expressions of their twisted and tortured 
minds and of the order of turmoil of 
which they are the agents. Whether the 
police turned guns on the student dem- 
onstrators was of little moment to the 
professionals, many of whom unques- 
tionably obtained their training in the 
tactics of mob violence at Bogota and 
Guatemala City. Their goal is dissen- 
sion in the Americas and throughout the 
world and we should bear this demon- 
strated fact in mind as we proceed with 
our debate today. The waving banners 
and posters in the hands of hookey- 
playing adolescents should not be per- 
mitted to obscure the ultimate stakes 
for which we play—the establishment 
and maintainance of a family of nations 
in the Western World rule by law and a 
mutual regard for mutal responsibilities. 

For one, I am proud to belong to a 
Nation that produces men and women 
like Dick and Pat Nixon—men and 
women whose graciousness is more than 
skin deep—whose dignity goes to the 
very depths of their beings, and who can 
grin at an oncoming tomato or rock. 
It is no big job to break a window. I 
have a 5-year-old son who can do it 
with little effort. But it takes real cour- 
age to face a mob—to urge it to reason 
to do the things which the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and his wife 
have done for the past 2 weeks. 

Reprisals are easy to take. We can 
take them now in the bill under dis- 
cussion, I hope that we will not evidence 
before the world that degree of short- 
sighted folly. 

The Latin Republics concerned can 
and should move to clean out the Red 
cesspools which overflowed last week. 
Political liberty is one thing; profes- 
sional agitation that leads to mob vio- 
lence is quite another. There is a coor- 
dinated and well-integrated Communist 
conspiracy at work in all of the Repub- 
lics, and the incidents of the past 10 
days indicate but one facet of the oper- 
ations. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the preferential 
motion, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, ob- 
viously I am opposed to striking out the 
enacting clause, but I find nothing that 
has been said by my colleague on the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, the gentleman 
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from California, with which I can dis- 
agree, 

Certainly we have the obligation to 
protect any American official from mob 
violence; and, certainly, we have to ex- 
ercise that obligation in the best way we 
can under the circumstances. 

There are just a couple of things, how- 
ever, I think the State Department ought 
to do further which would mitigate the 
opportunity for the Communists to ex- 
ploit the situation as they find it. I am 
holding no brief for anybody in Vene- 
zuela for what they did, but I think it 
would be in order if the State Depart- 
ment would boot out of the United States 
the dictator who was overthrown in 
Venezuela, Perez Jiminez, who caused I 
do not know the exact number but quite 
a few Venezuelans to be shot, tortured, 
and imprisoned without trial. I think 
we would then have removed one of the 
best excuses for Communist propaganda, 
the best reason they have to propagandize 
against the United States all over the 
world when they use this man as a symbol 
that we believe in upholding dictatorship. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. I agree with what the 
gentleman says that something should 
be done to get this dictator out of our 
country; but, of course, as the gentle- 
man knows, the Government of Vene- 
zuela under an agreement with us have 
the right to ask for his extradition to 
Venezuela. If those papers are filed I 
think such action should be taken. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I agree with what 
the gentleman says and I want to go 
further and say another thing. I have 
never been one of those who have come 
down to the well of the House and re- 
viled any government or any nation, and 
I do not intend to, but I think another 
thing that would be helpful would be 
for the man who is currently running 
the Dominican Republic to take his son 
back to the Dominican Republic and 
make him quit handing out $17,000 fur 
coats and $10,000 automobiles as a sort 
of reverse lend-lease to movie stars. 
‘That would be helpful to our foreign re- 
lations. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that young Trujillo should be 
taken back to the Dominican Republic 
and his father, after giving him a good 
spanking, should teach him a little bit 
about good old Yankee thrift such as 
we practice up in Connecticut and teach 
him not to spend that amount of money 
wastefully and extravagantly on Mer- 
cedes-Benz automobiles and chinchilla 
coats. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say one thing 
more before I yield. I have been trying 
since the 23d day of April to get an 
answer from the State Department about 
who made the decision to give some for- 
eign aid to the Dominican Republic in 
the first place, and I cannot even find 
out who made the decision. But, again 
I say publicly, as I said privately, not 
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knowing that it was going to be pub- 
lished, that this kind of stupidity on the 
part of this young man in giving out 
these lavish gifts, when it is well known 
that his country is the recipient of for- 
eign aid, makes it difficult for any Mem- 
ber of this Congress to uphold the pro- 
gram, because this kind of thing is seized 
upon by the newspapers generally, and 
the people believe that all foreign aid is 
used in this inane and extravagant way. 

Mr. MORANO. I believe the aid we 
give the Dominican Republic is mostly 
technical assistance aid, and I believe we 
should not punish the people of the 
Dominican Republic who are trying to 
uplift their standard of living. We 
should be careful about punishing the 
people of the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I agree with the 
gentleman, but I still say that the Do- 
minican Republic ought to do something 
to alleviate this situation, so that we do 
not have to have in this country the kind 
of newspaper publicity that is harmful 
to the program. 

Mr. MORANO. He should get his son 
back and teach him the facts of life. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I agree with the 
gentleman, 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. This morn- 
ing I introduced a resolution expressing 
the sense of the House of Representatives 
on improving and strengthening the re- 
lationship, policies, and progress be- 
tween the United States and Latin 
America, 

My resolution is only a first step in im- 
proving United States relations with our 
sister Republics tothe south. Surely, we 
cannot ignore the dangerous situation 
which exists in Latin America. This is 
a resolution which I feel should have im- 
mediate consideration and will have 
favorable reactions throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. Whatever the ad- 
ministration may do about it, at least it 
will demonstrate that the people of the 
United States, speaking through the 
United States Congress, do not intend to 
sit idly by in the face of grave danger 
vitally affecting the welfare of our own 
hemisphere. 

Although it seems clearly established 
that the ill feeling recently expressed 
against Vice President Nrxon in Latin 
America is part of an organized Com- 
munist scheme, I believe that it cannot 
be written off simply as Communist in- 
spired. 

The United States has neglected being 
a good partner. The United States has 
been preoccupied with cold wars in other 
parts of the world. 

Latin America is on the threshold of 
imminent and radical reforms. It is 
urgent that the United States exert ef- 
fective guidance so that these reforms 
will improve the lot of the people rather 
than the stature of the Communist 
Party in Latin America. 

The economic, cultural, and political 
influence of the United States in Latin 
America is an evident fact. The feeling 
of mistrust on the part of Latin Ameri- 
cans toward the United States exists, 
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However erroneous and prejudicial it 
may be, the misunderstanding of the 
people of the United States about the 
Latin Americans and the Latin Ameri- 
cans misunderstanding about us may be 
partly our fault. We have failed to 
show them in a tangible way what we 
are and that we mean what we say 
when we exclaim about being good 
neighbors and good partners. 

One of the greatest irritants is the 
complacency with which we seem to re- 
gard them in the mutual-security pro- 
gram. To illustrate the neglect of Latin 
America by the United States as evi- 
denced in the mutual-security program, 
one need only compare the foreign as- 
sistance figures for Latin America with 
those of just one country in Europe. 
The amount for total assistance to Latin 
America this year is about one-half the 
amount listed in the mutual security 
bill for undelivered war materials to 
Yugoslavia. 

At this point I wish to compliment 
our former colleague, Hon. Thomas J. 
Dodd, of Connecticut, for emphasizing 
to the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
the urgent necessity for paying more 
attention to Latin America. On March 
6, 2 months before the anti-Nixon and 
anti-United States demonstrations in 
Lima, Peru, Mr. Dodd in his testimony 
before the committee prophetically 
stated: 

It is essential that there be created within 
the executive branch of our Government a 
deeper consciousness of the importance of 
this area, not only to the United States but 
to the whole Free World, coupled with plans 
and programs of assistance to Latin Amer- 
ica which will meet at least the minimum 
needs of the 184 million people of Latin 
America. This is an area seething with a 
tremendous urge to improve its social and 
economic conditions, with a population that 
has since World War II been rising about 
2.3 percent a year. People want to be free 
of disease and hunger. People want to 
house, clothe, and educate their children. 
People want medical and hospital facilities. 
People want means of communication. 

Latin America is a giant which is begin- 
ning to stir. How it stirs and to what it 
stirs depends largely upon United States 
foreign policy, policy translated into pro- 
grams that will fit the various needs of the 
people of Latin America, rather than a 
policy which takes them for granted. 

While serving on this committee and 
while listening to the various presentations 
made by the executive branch on the mu- 
tual-security program, I was impressed with 
the fact that Latin America was an area 
which was always treated last by the exec- 
utive branch. It was always treated, as in- 
deed it is treated this year by the executive 
branch, as the “also ran” of areas. There 
has been a certain condescension about the 
area—a certain attitude of “Well, they will 
go along with us anyway.” 

We must remember this: Even if we should 
have successful policies toward the Far East, 
even if we should have successful policies 
toward Europe, even if we should have suc- 
cessful policies in other parts of the world, 
if we do not develop and maintain success- 
ful policies toward Latin America, the other 
policies would be meaningless and Ineffec- 
tive. It is abject folly to try to build up a 
Free World without a strong and free Latin 
America. It is abject folly to hold the line 

t communism in Europe only to yield 
it to the Communists in Latin America, or 
to the Far East for that matter, as we seem 
to be doing. 
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I would respectfully urge, therefore, that 
there be an end to programs of complacent 
cooperation. I would suggest that there 
must be developed a bold stroke of leader- 
ship that will catch the imagination and 
kindle the hope of the people of Latin 
America. 


In his testimony, Mr. Dodd further 
recommended that the deep interest of 
the United States, in improving and 
strengthening our relations with Latin 
America be highlighted in the mutual 
security bill itself through the adoption 
by the Congress of language ealling upon 
the administration to mobilize its en- 
ergy and resources toward the better- 
ment of United States-Latin American 
relations, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Fro]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Frno) there 
were—ayes 4, noes 53. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
ten Members are present, a quorum. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


Sec. 202. Title II of the chapter designated 
by paragraph (2) of section #01 of this act 
as chapter II of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, which relates to the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 202, which relates to 
general authority, as follows: 

(1) Strike out subsection (a) and substi- 
tute the following: 

(a) To carry out the purposes of this title, 
there is hereby created as an agency of the 
United States of America, subject to the 
direction and supervision of the President, a 
body corporate to be known as the ‘Develop- 
ment Loan Fund’ (hereinafter referred to in 
this title as the Fund“) which shall have 
succession in its corporate name. The Fund 
shall have its principal office in the District 
of Columbia and shall be deemed, for pur- 
poses of venue in civil actions, to be a resi- 
dent thereof. It may establish offices in such 
other place or places as it may deem neces- 
sary or appropriate.” 

(2) In subsection (b), strike out all pre- 
ceding “is hereby” in the first sentence and 
substitute “The Fund”; strike out “he” in 
the first sentence and substitute “it”; strike 
out “and (3)" in the first sentence and sub- 
stitute “(3)”; insert before the period at 
the end of the first sentence“, and (4) the 
possible adverse effects upon the economy of 
the United States, with special reference to 
areas of substantial labor surplus, of the 
activity and the financing operation or trans- 
action involved”; strike out “from” in the 
second sentence and substitute “by”; insert 
after the third sentence The provisions of 
section 955 of title 18 of the United States 
Code shall not apply to prevent any person, 
including any individual, partnership, corpo- 
ration, or association, from acting for or 
participating with the Fund in any operation 
or transaction, or from acquiring any obliga- 
tion issued in connection with any operation 
or transaction, engaged in by the Fund.“: 
and strike out the last two sentences and 
substitute the following new sentence: “The 
President’s seMiannual reports to the Con- 
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gress on operations under this act, as pro- 
vided for in section 534 of this act, shall 
include detailed information on the imple- 
mentation of this title.” 

(b) Amend section 204, which relates to 
fiscal provisions, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (b), substitute “Fund” 
for “President” in the. first sentence and 
strike out “against the Fund” in that sen- 
tence; change “authorized” to “made avail- 
able” in the second sentence; and insert 
“assets of the” before “Fund” in the third 
sentence, 

(2) Strike out subsection (e) and substi- 
tute the following: 

“(c) The Fund shall be deemed to be a 
wholly owned Government corporation and 
shall accordingly be subject to the applicable 
provisions of the Government Corporation 
Control Act, as amended.” 

(c) Amend section 205, which relates to 
powers and authorities, as follows: 

(1) Insert “management” before “powers” 
in the heading of the section, 

(2) Strike out subsections (a) and (b) and 
substitute the following new subsections: 

“(a) The management of the Fund shall be 
vested in a Board of Directors (hereinafter 
referred to in this title as the ‘Board’”) con- 
sisting of the Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, who shall be 
Chairman, the Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration, the Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, the Managing Director of the 
Fund, and the United States Executive Di- 
rector on the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. The Board shall 
carry out its functions subject to the foreign 
policy guidance of the Secretary of State. 
The Board shall act by a majority vote par- 
ticipated in by a quorum; and three mem- 
bers of the Board shall constitute a quorum. 
Subject to the foregoing sentence, vacancies 
in the membership of the Board shall not 
affect its power to act. The Board shall 
meet for organization purposes when and 
where called by the Chairman. The Board 
may, in addition to taking any other neces- 
sary or appropriate actions in connection 
with the management of the Fund, adopt, 
amend, and repeal bylaws governing the con- 
duct of its business and the performance of 
the authorities, powers, and functions of the 
Fund and its officers and employees. The 
members of the Board shall receive no com- 
pensation for their services on the Board but 
may be paid actual travel expenses and per 
diem in lieu of subsistence under the Stand- 
ardized Government Travel Regulations in 
connection with travel or absence from their 
homes or regular places of business for pur- 
poses of business of the Fund. 

“(b) There shall be a Managing Director 
of the Fund who shall be the chief executive 
officer of the Fund, who shall be appointed 
by the President of the United States by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and whose compensation shall be at a rate of 
$20,000 a year. There shall also be a Deputy 
Managing Director of the Fund, whose com- 
pensation shall be at a rate not in excess 
of $19,000 a year, and 3 other officers of 
the Fund, whose titles shall be determined 
by the Board and whose compensation shall 
be at a rate not in excess of $18,000 per year. 
Appointment to the offices provided for in 
the preceding sentence shall be by the Board. 
The Managing Director, in his capacity as 
chief executive officer of the Fund, the Deputy 
Managing Director and the other officers or 
the Fund shall perform such functions as the 
Board may designate and shall be subject to 
the supervision and direction of the Board, 
During the absence or disability of the Man- 
aging Director or in the event of a vacancy 
in the office of Managing Director, the Deputy 
Managing Director shall act as Managing Di- 
rector, or, if the Deputy Managing Director 
is also absent or disabled or the office of 
Deputy Managing Director is vacant, such 
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other officer as the Board may designate shall 
act as Managing Director. The offices pro- 
vided for in this subsection shall be in addi- 
tion to positions otherwise authorized by 
law.” 

(3) In subsection (c): 

(1) Strike out all in the first sentence pre- 
ceding : enter into” and substitute “The 
Fund, in addition to other powers and 
authorities vested in or delegated or assigned 
to the Fund or its officers or the Board, may”; 

(ii) Strike out “may be deemed” in the 
first clause of the first sentence and sub- 
stitute “it may deem“; 

(ili) Strike out “under this title” in the 
fourth clause of the first sentence and sub- 
stitute “of the Fund”; 

(iv) Strike out “the Manager of” in the 
fifth clause, both times it appears in the 
seventh clause, and in the last clause of the 
first sentence; 

(v) Insert after the seventh clause of the 
first sentence, following “collection;”, the 
following: “adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal which shall be judicially noticed; re- 
quire bonds for the faithful performance of 
the duties of its officers, attorneys, agents, 
and employees and pay the premiums 
thereon; sue and be sued in its corporate 
name (provided that no attachment, injunc- 
tion, garnishment, or similar process, mesne, 
or final, shall be issued against the Fund or 
any officer thereof, including the Board or 
any member thereof, in his official capacity 
or against property or funds owned or held 
by the Pund or any such officer in his official 
capacity); exercise, in the payment of debts 
out of bankrupt, insolvent or decedent’s 
estates, the priority of the Government of 
the United States; purchase one passenger 
motor vehicle for use in the continental 
United States and replace such vehicle from 
time to time as necessary; use the United 
States mails in the same manner and under 
the same conditions as the executive depart- 
ments of the Federal Government; ”; 

(vi) Strike out all following “operation” 
in the last clause of the first sentence and 
substitute “or in carrying out any function.” 

(vii) Insert the following new sentence 
after the first sentence of the subsection: 
“Nothing herein shall be construed to ex- 
empt the Fund or its operations from the ap- 
Plication of sections 507 (b) and 2679 of 
title 28, United States Code or of section 367 
of the Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 316).” 

(4) Insert the following new subsections: 

“(d) The Fund shall contribute, from the 
respective appropriation or fund used for 
payment of salaries, pay, or compensation, 
to the civil service retirement and disability 
fund, a sum as provided by section 4 (a) of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, as amended 
(5 U. S. O. 2254a), except that such sum 
shall be determined by applying to the total 
basic salaries (as defined in that act) paid 
to the employees of the Fund covered by 
that act, the percent rate determined annu- 
ally by the Civil Service Commission to be 
the excess of the total normal cost percent 
rate of the civil service retirement system 
over the employee deduction rate specified 
in said section 4 (a). The Fund shall also 
contribute at least quarterly from such ap- 
propriation or fund, to the employees’ com- 
pensation fund, the amount determined by 
the Secretary of Labor to be the full cost of 
benefits and other payments made from 
such fund on account of injuries and deaths 
of its employees which may hereafter occur. 
The Fund shall also pay into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts that portion of the 
cost of administration of the respective 
funds attributable to its employees, as deter- 
mined by the Civil Service Commission and 
the Secretary of Labor. 

“(e) The assets of the Development Loan 
Fund on the date of entry into force of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1958 shall be trans- 
ferred as of such date to the body corporate 
created by section 202 (a) of this act. In 
addition, records, personnel, and property of 
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the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion may, as agreed by the Managing Direc- 
tor and the Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration or as determined 
by the President, be transferred to the Fund. 
Obligations and liabilities incurred against, 
and rights established or acquired for the 
benefit of or with respect to, the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund during the period between 
August 14, 1957, and the date of entry into 
force of the Mutual Security Act of 1958 
are hereby transferred to, and accepted and 
assumed by, the body corporate created by 
section 202 (a) of this act. A person serving 
as Manager of the Development Loan Fund 
as of the date of entry into force of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1958 shall not, by 
reason of the entry into force of that act, 
require reappointment in order to serve in 
the office of Managing Director provided for 
in section 205 (b) of this act.” 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr, Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENTLEY: On 
page 4, immediately below line 24, insert the 
following: 

“(3) Add a new section 202 (c) as fol- 
lows: 

„e (1) No part of any loan hereafter 
made out of amounts available to the Fund 
(other than foreign currencies) may be used 
for the purchase of commodities, materials, 
or supplies not mined, produced, or manu- 
factured inside the United States where the 
delivered price of such commodities, ma- 
terials or supplies exceeds 16 percent of the 
delivered price of the same or substantially 
identical commodities, materials or supplies 
mined, produced, or manufactured inside the 
United States, unless such commodities, ma- 
terials, or supplies mined, produced, or man- 
ufactured inside the United States are not 
reasonably available. Before any loan is 
made by the Fund, the Fund shall have 
received satisfactory assurances that the re- 
quirements of the preceding sentence will 
be complied with. 

„%) This subsection shall not prohibit 
the use of all or any part of a loan for the 
purchase of commodities, materials, or sup- 
plies not mined, produced, or manufactured 
in the United States for use in the con- 
struction, modernization, or repair of fa- 
cilities for the mining, processing, or pro- 
duction of strategic materials as to which 
the President has determined that the 
United States is deficient if such facilities 
are intended, in whole or in part, for fur- 
nishing such strategic materials to the 
United States’.” 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
think I can explain the amendment in 
less time than it took the Clerk to read 
it. Very briefly, it provides that the 
dollars loaned to a foreign government 
or to individuals under the provisions of 
title II, the Development Loan Fund, 
would have to be spent inside the United 
States, unless the delivered price of these 
commodities for the purchase of which 
the loan funds would be used exceeds 
15 percent of a delivered price from 
foreign sources, unless these commodi- 
ties are not available. It makes an ex- 
ception with respect to dollar loans 
which are used for the mining, process- 
ing or production of strategic materials 
outside the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, last week the House 
passed legislation providing a further 
authorization for the Export-Import 
Bank. I would like to call the attention 
of the committee to the fact that it is 
the policy of the Export-Import Bank, 
as was stated at that time on the floor 
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of the House, that the proceeds of the 
loans be spent inside the United States. 

That policy, Mr. Chairman, is based 
on the statute of the bank which states 
that it is the purpose of the bank to 
facilitate and encourage the export of 
the United States products. Its official 
policy is that the proceeds of an Export- 
Import Bank loan have to be spent in 
the United States. 

The whole purpose of my amendment 
is to extend that policy to loans from the 
Development Loan Fund, unless other- 
wise justified, by reason of a very wide 
price differential, by an excess of 15 per- 
cent or where there is a question of pro- 
ducing strategic materials outside of the 
United States which this country needs, 
according to a certification by the Presi- 
dent. I believe it is entirely appropriate 
and in order to require that where we 
lend dollars—not foreign currencies but 
dollars—out of the Development Loan 
Fund to foreign governments, corpora- 
tions, or individuals, we should require 
the recipients of those dollar loans to 
spend that money in the first instance 
in the United States, 

I know that, of course, there will be 
members of the Committee who will say 
that all of the dollars eventually get 
back to the United States, but my point, 
and I am making this at this particular 
time with reference to the present eco- 
nomic situation of this country, is that it 
would be very easy to think of a great 
many cases where the dollars that would 
be spent abroad would not return to the 
United States for perhaps a good many 
years. 

I believe the amendment providing 
that they be spent in the first instance 
here in the United States is entirely 
justified. 

To sum it up, it is merely an extension 
of a policy which is already adopted by 
the Export-Import Bank for dollar loans 
under the Development Loan Fund. 

I think that sums up the amendment 
pretty well. Unless there are some 
questions about the amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, you remember the old 
saying, “Fear the Greeks bearing gifts.” 
The gentleman from Michigan, my dear 
friend, is, of course, against the whole 
bill, the whole Development Loan Fund, 
and everything else in here, so that those 
who are for it may be rather suspicious 
of his efforts to improve it. 

I have here at the committee table 
a list of proposals pending before the 
Development Loan Fund. Iam not per- 
mitted to mention the countries involved, 
but any Member of the House is welcome 
to look over this list. 

Let us just look at the kind of proj- 
ects that are pending: 

A highway development for a country, 
$900,000, 

An irrigation and land development 
project for a country, $1,600,000. 

A suburban railroad, an interurban, 
for a country. That would be $750,000. 

A cement plant, $3 million. 

A highway development project. 
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An industrial development bank in a 
country, $10 millions. 

A water and sewage system in a city. 

These are all from different countries. 
Hardly any one of these would go for- 
ward if this amendment were adopted 
because of course there is a lot of ma- 
terial involved in every one of these. 
These are a few that are now pending 
for consideration. There is hardly any 
one of them that could withstand the 
impact if this Buy American” amend- 
ment were put in the bill. 

Let us remember what this Develop- 
ment Loan Fund is about. The Com- 
munist threat is not only military but 
economic. Khrushchev boasts that he is 
going to destroy the United States not 
with the ICBM but with Soviet produc- 
tion. The underdeveloped countries 
need more than technical advice. They 
are getting that from us and the Rus- 
sians, 2,000 Russian technicians. These 
countries need capital. —The Communists 
are willing to furnish that capital. We 
have warned these countries that when 
they receive gifts from the Communists 
they had better look out that the danger 
would be that penetration and infiltra- 
tion would follow any project financed 
by the Soviets. 

But these countries say, “We have to 
proceed with our development, our fight 
against hunger, against disease, against 
poverty. Where can we get the money?” 
‘This fund is to help these countries move 
ahead with their development as inde- 
pendent countries not subject to Soviet 
penetration. Now, that is what this is 
about. While I would suspect that over- 
all, 80 percent of the dollars would, in 
the first place, be spent in this country, 
yet, certainly, the projects I have men- 
tioned show that to clamp down on them 
as is done in this amendment would 
hamstring the operation of this Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. I urge that the 
amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, our very dear colleague, 
the gentleman from Ohio, adopted a new 
eourse yesterday and the day before for 
which many of us are extremely grateful. 
He yielded time to the opposition. I ap- 
preciate that time that he gave me. If 
I understand this correctly, he stated 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BENTLEY] was against this bill and, 
therefore, every amendment the gentle- 
man offered was an attempt to destroy 
the bill. I beg leave to disagree. That 
is not quite a fair conclusion. It is just 
possible that the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BENTLEY] and some of the rest 
of us, having to take this bill, would like 
to make it as good a bill as is possible. 
Do you not think so? Frankly, do you 
not think the amendment was offered in 
good faith? Why, sure. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. Of course, I feel the 
amendment was offered in good faith. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Why, sure. 

. Mr. VORYS. Of course, the point the 
gentleman makes is proper. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. And it is an attempt 
to make the bill better, like, you know, 
when you were young you always liked a 
sweet coating on a bitter dose of medicine 
if you could get it instead of something 
bitter—we all do. Now, look at this 
statement the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys] read from showing how some of 
the money will be spent and I will put it 
in the Recorp if he does not—without the 
names, of course, as the gentleman re- 
quested. Some are marked “classifi 

Here is the way some of the money 
is to be spent. 

In India, for road transport, jute in- 
dustry, cement industries, and railway 
program, $75 million, with $51,650,000 
still under consideration. 

In other countries, classified. 

Highway, $900,000; irrigation and land 
development, $1,600,000; Colombo Sub- 
urban Railroad, $750,000; Asia Cement 
Corporation, $3 million; railroad admin- 
istration, $3,200,000; highway develop- 
ment, $5 million; roads, $2,500,000; de- 
velopment, $15 million; PICIC, $4,200,- 
000; water and sewage, $5,500,000; indus- 
trial development bank, $10 million. 

Other proposals under consideration, 
total, $1,607,434,000. 

Dam construction, $17,500,000; grain 
storage, $2,500,000; municipal works, $5 
million; other proposals under review 
and on hand, $1,582,434,000. 

Total, loans approved and under con- 
sideration and on hand, $1,734,084,000. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Les, certainly; I am 
happy to yield. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I would like to thank 
my friend from Michigan and point out 
that I am not saying this money should 
not be spent, but Iam saying that where 
loans for the purpose of constructing 
these wonderful projects are going to be 
made, I think it is only reasonable that 
the dollars should be spent here in this 
country. And if it is wrong to have a 
“Buy American” concept, then I am 
guilty of that wrong. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is my opinion 
but I will go one step further. I say if 
you are going to spend that amount and 
as long as our people here at home need 
similar improvements, why not spend it 
here? Why build a cement plant abroad 
when we need one here for our highway 
development? Here for highway devel- 
opment you have an item $5 million. 

Here is something about sewerage. 
Do you remember when we had a bill 
here to aid our own cities with sewage 
plants? It would be an exaggeration 
to say you could walk on some of those 
rivers because of the sewage and the 
pollution. They are slate colored. I 
recall a summer ago when it was warm 
and the gas from the Kalamazoo came 
up and discolored the paint on the 
houses in my home town. Do we have 
money to correct all the evils in our 
own country? No; we are going to send 
it over there to take care of their sewage 
problem. Seemingly of all the com- 
plaints they have. I am sorry that the 
gentleman will not be a candidate this 
fall, and chooses not to be a Member of 
the House next year, but I hope that 
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when he gets back home, and I am sure 
he will, he will look around and maybe 
discover that the people would like to 
have their own dollars spent here in this 
country and for the things which they 
need before we do so much for others. 
Sometimes it is best to permit people to 
help themselves. A great deal was said 
this morning, and very well said, of what 
happened the last few days in South 
America. We know the history of those 
people. We know their characteristics. 
It was just as certain as day follows 
night that if we sent someone down 
there there would be trouble. The only 
difference is, instead of shooting each 
other and stoning each other and raising 
hob with their neighbors, they turn on 
somebody who comes in from the out- 
side. I learned a long time ago when 
I tried to settle a family dispute that it 
was advisable to stay out of my neigh- 
bor’s disputes. It has been that way in 
the past and it will be that way in the 
future. I hope after the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys} has visited at 
home for a year or two he will learn what 
the folks at home want and then come 
back and try to give it to them. 

It is somewhat difficult to see either 
the necessity or the wisdom of adding to 
our national debt, increasing taxes here 
to help people who might well be better 
off if they depended a little more on 
their own efforts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MAN] has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(My. BENTLEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. BENTLEY), 
there were—ayes 34, noes 58. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gary: On page 
6, line 17, before the period insert: “but 
said corporation shall not borrow any funds 
from any source without the express legis- 
lative permission of the Congress.” 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
disturbed about the amounts in this bill, 
because they are not final. After this 
bill has been acted upon by both the 
House and the Senate, there has to be 
an appropriation bill. At that time 
the amounts will be reconsidered. On 
questions of policy, however, this bill 
is final, and it is very important that 
questions of policy be properly deter- 
mined in this bill. 

Frankly, I am disturbed by a recent 
tendency in the Congress to take cer- 
tain appropriations from under the con- 
trol of the Congress. I think it is a 
very dangerous principle. Once you give 
the bureaucrats the right to determine 
how much money they shall spend, 
without any control whatever on the 
part of the Congress, you will find that 
we will have lost our best weapon of 
control over our democratic form of 
Government. We are being importuned 
almost. daily to set up special funds 
over which the Congress will not exer- 
cise control. We did that in the high- 
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way fund. Frankly, I voted against the 
highway bill just on that account. We 
have done it in certain other cases. 
Last year we were asked to set up this 
Development Loan Fund as a special 
fund. Frankly, I could see some ad- 
vantages in the proposal and I could 
also see some objections to it. They 
also asked us at that time to authorize 
the fund to borrow large amounts of 
money from the Treasury. That would 
have taken the expenditure of these bor- 
rowed funds entirely from under the 
control of Congress. I am glad to say 
the Congress refused to grant that au- 
thority. 

This year they come back and ask that 
we incorporate this Development Loan 
Fund. Frankly I can see some adyan- 
tages in that; I can also see some objec- 
tions to it. I am not going to oppose at 
this time the incorporation of the fund, 
but I do want to make it perfectly plain 
that this corporation will not have the 
authority to borrow money without the 
express authorization of the Congress. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Can they borrow 
money from the Export-Import Bank 
whose capital we increased by $2 billion 
a week or 10 days ago? 

Mr. GARY. I will say to the gentle- 
man it is claimed that this corporation 
would not have authority to borrow 
money, but I refer you to one section of 
the bill which reads as follows: 

The Fund is authorized to incur, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this title, ob- 
ligations in amounts which may not at any 
time exceed the assets of the fund. 


If that does not give it the right to 
borrow I would like to know what it 
means. 

If they do not have any right to bor- 
row, then my amendment will have no 
effect. It certainly cannot do any harm. 
But by expressly stating in the bill that 
the corporation shall not borrow any 
funds from any source without the ex- 
press legislative permission of Congress, 
we have certainly tied it up. My amend- 
ment will clarify any doubt as to what 
the proponents of the bill admit is the 
intent of the Congress. 

I trust it will be the pleasure of the 
House to adopt the amendment. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr, JUDD. In the case of other Gov- 
ernment corporations, for example, 
Commodity Credit Corporation; is it the 
gentleman’s understanding that such 
corporations can borrow funds without 
specific authorization of Congress? 

Mr. GARY. I will say to the gentle- 
man that one of the fundamental pow- 
ers of a corporation is to borrow money. 
To what extent that applies to Govern- 
ment corporations seems to be doubtful. 
This, of course, is a Government-owned 
corporation. 

Mr, JUDD. I am, of course, in agree- 
ment with the purpose of the gentle- 
man’s amendment. It was my purpose 
merely to say that I understood this 
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new corporation would have no more au- 
thority to borrow funds than other Gov- 
ernment corporations have, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, for example. 

Mr. GARY. I read the language in 
this bill which says the fund may incur 
obligations. Borrowing is the creation 
of an obligation. 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman thinks 
that gives the Development Loan Fund 
authority outside of the regular powers 
of Government corporations under basic 
law? 

Mr. GARY. Yes; Ido. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope my friend from 
Virginia will notice that I did not seek 
recognition in opposition to his amend- 
ment. I wanted to hear his explanation 
of it and did not want to take up any of 
his time by interrupting him to say that 
I have no objection to his amendment. I 
wish, however, to point out that in the 
past 24 hours I have talked with my dear 
friends the gentleman from Virginia and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER], about this matter, and the very 
language which the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia read to us, in my judgment, already 
does exactly what his amendment would 
do; that is, make it crystal clear that this 
corporation is not going to have any au- 
thority to borrow money or to obligate 
or to get hold of any assets except what 
Congress appropriates under section 203. 
I want to read the statement of the legal 
counsel of the Development Loan Fund 
which has been expressly confirmed by 
the Bureau of the Budget. I quote: 

The Development Loan Fund does not now 
have borrowing authority under existing law, 
and establishing the Development Loan Fund 
as a Government corporation will definitely 
not have the effect of giving the fund bor- 
rowing authority. 


That is the opinion of counsel on the 
law the way it is, and the bill the way it is. 
Since the gentleman from Virginia, and 
the gentleman from New York, and I, and 
I think the members of our committee, 
have the same purpose in mind, that they 
shall not have any power to borrow 
money that is not provided by legislation, 
Iam happy to accept the amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee has no objection to the 
amendment, and we accept it. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make a few 
brief observations on the Development 
Loan Fund in a general way. I do not 
think the executive department will know 
what to do with this legislation even if 
the Congress should give it tothem. Last 
year the President said substantially 
this: “We want $2 billion; $500 million 
cash and the right to borrow three-quar- 
ters of a billion for 2 successive years.” 
But the Congress, in its wisdom, appro- 
priated only $300 million. So far they 
have not spent a dime of the $300 million. 
However, they say they believe that by 
June 30 they will have succeeded in mak- 
ing loans totaling $126 million. This 
means, in effect, that $174 million of the 
money appropriated last year will be car- 
ried over for obligation in the next fiscal 
year. 
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In addition to that fact, the statement 
has been made before the Committee on 
Appropriations that in effect this is not 
really a loan, in the usual meaning of a 
loan; that you can consider this matter 
only when the Export-Import Bank says, 
“We want no part of it”; the World Bank 
says, “We want no part of it“; the pri- 
vate lenders say, We want no part of it.” 
Anything that is completely unaccept- 
able on a sound basis, then it goes into 
what they call the development loan 
program. Those facts will be brought 
out in detail at a subsequent date, 

Remember that this program looks so 
easy to so many countries. Forty-five 
nations now have their hands in the pot 
with applications to get some of this free 
money. Now, you know that this is re- 
payable in the currency of the recipient 
country. We can at no time spend that 
currency in any other country than the 
country to which the loan was made, 
and we can only spend it for such com- 
modities that country cannot put into 
export; only for goods which they have 
that will not have any effect on the world 
market. 

You and I know that this does not con- 
stitute a loan in any respect, and there is 
no way to try to twist the law to make it 
appear that it is actually a loan. All 
you need to do for corroboration is to 
refer to last year’s hearings and take the 
facts from the actual record, regardless 
of what you may think of this particular 
bill. When the appropriation bill is pre- 
sented to you for consideration, we are 
going to give you direct quotes from the 
witnesses that this is not actually a loan. 
It is grant aid and nothing else, and we 
should admit it, 

Furthermore, do you realize that at 
present we are already in possession of 
almost $2 billion in foreign currencies? 
This was suggested in our committee: 
“Why do you not go to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, get them to authorize 
formation of a corporation, then take the 
$2 billion that we now have in these soft 
currencies and use for the same purposes 
for which you are requesting this legis- 
lation?” 

I have deep feelings about such mat- 
ters as this. I think it is an attempt to 
put something unreasonable over on the 
American people, to call such a transac- 
tion a loan, when in reality it is not a 
loan. When I come before the commit- 
tee with the appropriation bill, I am going 
to point out the facts in full detail. 

Mr. TABER. Mr, Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am simply rising be- 
cause I feel that I should call the atten- 
tion of the House to just what language 
is involved and why this amendment has 
come to be offered. 

On page 65 of the committee report, in 
the third paragraph, there is contained 
the language of the bill insofar as it re- 
lates to this development-loan authoriza- 
tion. 

That paragraph (b) says this: 

The fund is authorized to incur, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this title, obliga- 


tions in amounts which may not at any time 
exceed the assets of the fund. 
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If that language does not permit the 
borrowing of money—I do not believe 
you could find a lawyer in active practice 
who would say that. 

Because I feel that it is necessary that 
we keep this bill clean so that it will not 
permit something that it is not the in- 
tention of the Congress to authorize, I 
feel we should adopt this amendment. 
That is why, I am sure, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Gary] has offered 
the amendment. 

Whatever there is in line of justifica- 
tion before the Committee on Appropri- 
ations when the time comes will have 
that committee’s most earnest consider- 
ation and we will have to support our 
position, whatever it is, by clear testi- 
mony that we can go by, and that testi- 
mony will be down to the date of the 
hearings that we shall complete. I am 
sure that it will be given every fair con- 
sideration. At the same time, I do not 
like to see something in here that in my 
opinion would permit the borrowing of 
$925 million in addition to what has 
been provided in the bill as it is before 
the Congress. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. As the gentleman knows, 
I think the language in the present act 
is better than the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary] 
for accomplishing this purpose; but is 
the gentleman from New York com- 
pletely satisfied with the amendment in 
its present form? 

Mr. TABER. I am satisfied with it; 
yes. I believe it will prevent the borrow- 
ing of money by the corporation. 

Mr. VORYS. Then we are all for this 
amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Fine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Gary]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TECHNICAL COOPERATION 

Src. 203. Title III of the chapter desig- 
nated by paragraph (2) of section 501 of this 
act as chapter II of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, which relates to techni- 
cal cooperation, is amended as follows: 

(a) In section 304, which relates to au- 
thorization, strike out $151,900,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$150 million for use 
beginning in the fiscal year 1959.” 

(b) Amend section 306, which relates to 
multilateral technical cooperation, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Insert “and related programs” after 
“cooperation” in the heading of the section; 
Insert “and this act” after “title” in the first 
sentence; and insert “and related” after 
“cooperation” in the first sentence. 

(2) In subsection (a), which relates to 
contributions to the United Nations expanded 
program of technical assistance, strike out 
“$15,500,000” and “1958” and substitute 
“$20,000,000” and 1959“, respectively; insert 
“and such related fund as may hereafter be 
established” after “Assistance”; and in the 
proviso change “to this program” to “for such 
purpose” and after the word “contributed” 
the first time it appears, strike the remainder 

of the subsection and insert “for such pur- 
pose =< for each succeeding calendar year 
as m) 


the t 
pose for that year.” 
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(3) In subsection (b), which relates to 
contributions to the technical cooperation 
program of the Organization of American 
States, strike out 1958“ and substitute 
“1959.” 

(c) Amend section 308, which relates to 
the International Development Advisory 
Board, as follows: 

(1) In the first sentence, strike out “such 
other officer as he may designate to admin- 
ister this title”; insert before “, with respect 
to” the phrase “appropriate officers admin- 
istering nonmilitary assistance”; insert after 
“operation of” the phrase “the Development 
Loan Fund and”; and, strike out “, title II.“ 

(2) In the third sentence, insert after 
“groups interested in the” the phrase “De- 
velopment Loan Fund and above-men- 
tioned”; insert “science,” before “and educa- 
tion“; and insert after “education” the phrase 
“and may be assisted by advisory committees 
representing such groups.” 


Mr.BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Batpwin: On 
page 11, line 13, strike out all of line 13 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 8148. 
200,000 for use beginning in the fiscal year 
1959, provided that none of these funds shall 
be used in or for Yugoslavia.” 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the only section of the bill in which 
there are funds clearly identified for 
Yugoslavia. The committee report in- 
dicates that the sum of $1,800,000 is to be 
applied to Yugoslavia. My amendment 
simply takes that $1,800,000 out of the 
bill and leaves the remaining sum of 
$148,200,000 in for technical assistance to 
other countries. 

There may be some dispute at present 
as to the status of Yugoslavia. We have 
seen some articles in the newspapers in 
recent weeks which indicate there is in- 
creasing friction between Yugoslavia and 
Russia. However, we have had a rather 
unsatisfactory experience in recent years 
as to the status of Yugoslavia. Some- 
times we think they are with the West, 
sometimes we think they are with the 
other nations behind the Iron Curtain. 
But basically they are a Communist 
country, they are controlled by a Com- 
munist government. I do not believe the 
people of this country feel that we should 
provide money, money raised in taxes 
from our taxpayers, to a Communist 
country. So the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to delete from the bill these funds 
that would otherwise go to a Communist 
country. I hope the amendment will re- 
ceive the fayorable consideration of this 
body. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have consistently 
opposed military aid to the Government 
of Yugoslavia for the reasons just elo- 
quently explained by our colleague from 
California. But concrete help to im- 
prove the lives of the people of Yugo- 
slavia is a different matter. I believe 
that the best hope of our own country 
to avoid an ultimate showdown, perhaps 
atomic war with the Communist world, 
1 in the people behind the Iron Cur- 

This amendment strikes out the one 
program that above all others helps 
people—the people who need it most. 
Our military assistance has helped build 
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up the dictator and some of our com- 
modity programs doubtless have also; 
but I would think long and hard before 
I would strike out a technical assistance 
program of this sort, which gets down 
to the grassroots where we know the fire 
of freedom burns high in the hearts of 
the Yugoslav people. 

It seems to me that to adopt this 
amendment would serve notice on the 
people of Yugoslavia that they are be- 
ing abandoned and would serve to build 
up the dictator rather than cut him 
down. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. BENTLEY. May I ask my friend 
from Minnesota this: If this program is 
so important to the people of Yugo- 
slavia, and I agree that it probably is, 
then why in the presentation books is 
the entire purpose, the objectives, the 
details of the program, classified for 
both the American people and the Yugo- 
slay people themselves? 

Mr. JUDD. Neither the gentleman 
nor I did the classifying. Any Member 
can come here to the table and read 
what is said in the books. Personally 
I do not see any reason why most of the 
information should not be declassified, 
but the gentleman and I do not have 
the decision on that. 

I just want us to stop and think twice 
before we take an action here today that 
will cut out the one program that gives 
most aid to the common people who are 
the Free World’s best hope for ultimate 
unrest and resistance from within that 
will weaken and pull down the tyrants 
if we do not abandon those whom the 
tyrants oppress. I hope the amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. I had, I believe, the 
first amendment to the Marshall plan to 
limit military aid for Yugoslavia. I have 
had amendments often, and have been 
opposed right through the years to giving 
Yugoslavia any kind of weapons system 
which could be used to interdict or block 
our United States retaliatory Air Forces 
or that would have an effective pari in a 
general type of possible world war III. 
However, I do feel after visiting Yugo- 
slavia last year, that the older type of 
equipment, the post-World War II type 
of equipment that could be used for de- 
fense of the country in their local moun- 
tain areas, would protect the people of 
Yugoslavia against an onslaught from 
anyone of her neighbors if that should 
be done. 

The United States Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia, James Riddleberger, and his 
good wife, Aemilie, now representing the 
United States in Athens, when I was in 
Europe last year, invited me to Yugo- 
slavia because he said that I had had 
some misunderstanding of the local sit- 
uation. I must say I did have. I favor 
this kind of aid which is civilian techni- 
cal aid for the ordinary people of Yugo- 
slavia because the people of Yugoslavia 
have maintained an independent position 
so far. If I could have the attention of 
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the House for just a minute, I would 
like to point out that since 1952, the 
people of Yugoslavia have voluntarily 
caused the abandonment of 85 percent of 
the total collective farms in the country 
and gone back to private agriculture. 
That is the people acting on their own 
against the stated policy of the govern- 
ment, 

Secondly, the people of Yugoslavia 
much to their credit have actively opened 
their churches. They are a great Cath- 
olic country. I am a Presbyterian, but 
I could not help admiring them when I 
saw them gathering in the churches even 
though many of the top church leaders 
are yet in prison and there has been the 
action by the Government against var- 
ious church people. That means that the 
people of Yugoslavia are gradually 
broadening their base of government and 
their rights. I hope sometime they will 
be able to have a free and democratic 
government just as we have. I do not 
think we in the United States should 
use starvation or the lack of food as a 
weapon of our foreign policy, therefore, 
I favor feeding these families and chil- 
dren when we have such huge surpluses 
that are rotting and are unsalable and 
unusable here. We can help these fine 
Yugoslav people on technical assistance. 
We can show them what our methods of 
good agriculture are, because in many 
of these Yugoslav towns and villages, 
they still have the hogs in the streets and 
pools in the mud, and they have the 
ducks and geese wandering around every 
place without even the most elementary 
Sanitation. 

We, in the United States, have a duty 
in this world to be good citizens of the 
world. We have a duty to stand up for 
people who are under hard living condi- 
tions and repressions to try to help them. 
Therefore, when the people of Yugo- 
slavia have made such progress in ag- 
riculture and in their religion, yes, and 
they are making progress in other fields, 
I think we should help them. I agree 
with Dr. Judd that we should look way 
ahead in the future and look for the 
time when these people whom we have 
helped to progress will stand with us and 
will stand with us for those freedoms 
that they believe in and the religions 
that we all believe in, too. Do not think 
that the present forms of these govern- 
ments are permanent in these satellite 
captive nations. I do not believe they 
are. We should not force Yugoslavia in- 
to the position of Hungary where they 
either had to force a revolution and die 
or else just give in. I agree with Sena- 
tor KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, that 
there is a constructive alternative. I 
believe in these satellite captive nations 
that we should have a policy of friendli- 
ness with the peoples to help them de- 
velop into a democratic form of govern- 
ment. From my own experience in 
Yugoslavia, I was told I was one of four 
people that they never expected to see 
there because of my opposition to Yugo- 
slavia military aid. I changed my mind 
and I believe that the people of Yugo- 
Slavia, if given the chance, will never 
move under another government by 
choice, nor leave their spiritual and 
blood brothers, the people of the West. 
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As the President found on October 15, 
1956, pursuant to section 143 of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
Yugoslavia does not participate in the 
world Communist movement led by the 
Soviet Union. 


ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO YUGOSLAVIA 


Since fiscal year 1955, the bulk of eco- 
nomic assistance from the United States 
to Yugoslavia has been in the form of 
surplus agricultural commodities. Pub- 
lic Law 480 supplied $98.7 million in fis- 
cal year 1955, $71.2 million in fiscal year 
1956, and $98.3 million in fiscal year 1957. 
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The Mutual Security Act supplied $30 
million in foodstuffs in fiscal year 1955, 
$23.8 million in fiscal year 1956, and $13.5 
million in fiscal year 1957. 

Thus, of the $43.5 million voted for 
Yugoslavia in mutual security economic 
aid in fiscal year 1955, only $13.5 million 
went for technical assistance and non- 
agricultural assistance. Of $30 million 
in fiscal year 1956, only $6.2 million went 
for nonfood help, and of $15 million in 
fiscal year 1957, only $1.5 million. 

Here is a short history of technical 
assistance program, Yugoslavia: 


Summary 
Obligations | Yugoslav Yugoslav | United States 
Fiscal years (million dol-| participants | participants | technicians 
lars) in United in Western in Yugo- 
States Europe slavia 


1 Estimated, 


Yugoslav participants by sector 


Total 


Fiscal year 


United 
States 


Western 
Europe 


United 
States 


Agriculture 


Western 
Europe 


Fiscal year 


United 
States 


Western 
Europe 


United States technicians in Yugoslavia by sector 


Fiscal years 


AGRICULTURAL POLICIES IN YUGOSLAVIA 


The Yugoslav Government took up 
collectivization as priority aim at the 
end of 1948, apparently as an aftermath 
of the Cominform break, and the share 
of tillable land in the collectivized sec- 
tor jumped from 3.3 percent in January 
1949 to 12.6 percent in June of the same 
year. The peak of collectivization was 
reached in mid-1951, when nearly 25 per- 
cent of the tillable land and 18 percent of 


Total Agriculture] Industry | Education 


the farm households were in collective 
farms. The collectivized sector began to 
dwindle away during 1952, and after the 
Government officially called a halt to 
the policy of collectivization in March 
1953, and sanctioned the withdrawal 
from the collectives of all peasants who 
wanted to leave, collective farms de- 
clined rapidly to their present status, 
embracing about 3 percent of the till- 
able land and 2 percent of the peasant 
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households. In numbers about 85 per- 
cent of the Yugoslav peasants have left 
the collective farms since 1952. 

In addition to the land held by the 
collective farms, about 6 percent of the 
tillable land is held by state farms and 
1 percent by the general agricultural co- 
operatives, making a total of about 10 
percent held by the state and coopera- 
tive sectors and 90 percent by private 
peasants. About 98 percent of peasant 
households are in the private sector. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Michigan just made a very significant 
statement. And while I do not agree 
with his position on this amendment, I 
think it is well to draw to the attention 
of the House today that one of the diffi- 
culties throughout the country in secur- 
ing support for mutual aid is the matter 
of secrecy. I hope that somehow in the 
year which will elapse before this matter 
comes up again the House can find some 
way to get from the executive branch of 
the Government a declassification of 
much of the material which is classified 
today. I cannot go into detail without 
violating the obvious rules which are 
holding us down, but some of it is ridicu- 
lous. It makes it impossible for me to 
explain the kind of aid that goes to 
Yugoslavia. I happen to be in agree- 
ment with it, but I cannot explain why 
it is. That seems inexcusable. I hope 
that through the committee headed by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Moss], or in some other way, the com- 
mittee will find some way of getting 
these facts declassified before we take 
up this matter again next year. 

Similarly, on the matter of military 
support, the gentleman from Minnesota, 
Dr. Jupp, just said that some of our mil- 
itary support is helping some dictators 
support their position. It seems to me 
that we should be able to justify every 
single country to which military aid is 
going, not just on the basis of a global 
or regional basis as is now the case. I 
understand there may be good reasons 
for not giving out the amount of money 
involved, but I cannot see why it is not 
right to be able to justify military aid to 
each and every country who is going to 
get it under this bill. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MORANO. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to this amendment? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I am opposed to 
this amendment, because I feel that fun- 
damentally, as the gentleman from Min- 
nesota and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania outlined it, we are in this matter 
going to the people directly and not to 
governments. 

Mr. MORANO. The gentleman also 
knows that under the bill and under the 
authority the President already has, he 
can turn off this aid just as soon as he 
Wants to, and turn it on again if he sees 
that conditions require actions like that? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. That is correct, 
but that is something we cannot explain 
to the people. I hope the gentleman 
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will agree with me that this matter 
should not be classified. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. VORYS. I agree with the gen- 
tleman’s hope that year after year we 
get more of this declassified. But I think 
it might be a good idea to pat ourselves 
on the back for what has transpired here 
on the floor in the past 3 days. The 
House of Representatives has had avail- 
able to it classified material at both of 
these tables all day long, and as far as 
I know there has not been any breach of 
confidence or breach of this classifica- 
tion. The Members of this House have 
shown that they can be trusted and that 
they can go ahead and legislate under 
the embarrassment of having to obtain 
part of their information from classified 
sources and being unable to refer to it 
in debate. I think it is a fine tribute to 
the representatives of a free people. I 
agree with what the gentleman said, but 
I think that flowers for the living on 
this point, even amongst ourselves, is a 
good idea. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I am glad to add 
my little flower. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if the Members of the 
House would turn to page 8444 of Mon- 
day’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, there is a 
speech in the Record by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN]. I think if 
anyone were to read it they could not 
help being convinced. Please look at it 
now; if you do, you cannot help being 
convinced of the worth of this amend- 
ment. It enumerates over 30 points as 
reasons why no aid should go to Yugo- 
slavia, Along that same line, I believe 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania said 
that the many leaders of the satellite 
countries are liable to be overthrown at 
any time; and in saying that he added 
one additional reason why this amend- 
ment should prevail. What we are doing 
here is aiding the Tito government of 
Yugoslavia and trying to keep it from 
being overthrown, doing it by our direct 
aid. 

While you are looking at page 8444 of 
Monday's Recorp I would like to ask a 
question of the chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN], in his re- 
marks on page 8444 said this: 

Tito in this speech to which I referred an- 
nounced no further assistance was needed 
from the United States. 


Are we not giving aid to Tito in spite 
of the fact that he requests us not to do 
it? 

Mr. MORGAN. That request referred 
only to military aid. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Do you not 
think that in turning to us and saying: 
“Do not help us militarily” he said, 
“Look, fellows, I am so close to Soviet 
Russia you are embarrassing me, for if 
I am going to have to stand and fight it 
will be on the side of Soviet Russia.” Is 
not that in effect what he said? 
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Gee MORGAN. We have no record of 
at. 

Mr. DORN of New York. I am in- 
formed, and in reading the article by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEICHAN] 
on page 8444 of Monday’s CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp I find it states, that Tito, him- 
self, wanted no further help from us. If, 
as the gentleman said, it was because he 
did not need our military help, certainly 
the additional words that he used in 
that speech and subsequent speeches 
stating very definitely that he was not 
on our side, that he supported Soviet 
Russia, would fight on the side of So- 
viet Russia if it came to blows, means 
that in this specific instance, if in no 
other, we are throwing away our money 
for no good purpose whatsoever. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I am interested 
in what the gentleman is saying. I 
would like for the gentleman to tell me 
exactly where Tito has said he would 
fight on the side of the Soviet Union if 
it came to a showdown. 

Mr. DORN of New York. See the 
statement by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
made a statement that he said it. If he 
said it it would have a great deal of in- 
fluence with me. If the gentleman can 
show me that he did that is one thing, 
but if the gentleman says he said that, 
but cannot show me, that is another. 

Mr. DORN of New York. I think if 
you will read Mr. FEIGHAN’s speech you 
will find such a statement in there, or 
that if Tito did not use those exact 
words, it meant the same thing. That is 
the reason I so repeatedly mentioned 
that it was in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on page 8444. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, our billions for Tito is 
a typical example of how the leaders of 
our country and the Congress of the 
United States fail to see the trees for the 
forest. 

In reality what Tito has said to us is 
this: 

I have enough of your guns, and tanks, 
and planes; I have enough of your arms. 
From now on give me the cash or give me 
something that I can convert into cash for 
my own good and my own dictatorship. 


That is what Tito actually said. Asa 
matter of fact, Tito said something even 
more than that. Tito said, “You Ameri- 
cans have given me so many guns, so 
many tanks, so many planes, I have a 
surplus and I am sending $10 million of 
these arms to the Communists in Indo- 
nesia.” Indonesia is the coming trouble 
center and the next place we are going 
to have trouble. We have given Tito so 
many arms that he can afford to send 
$10 million of it over to the Communists 
in Indonesia. Believe it or not some 
Members of Congress still wonder which 
side of the fence he is on. Wherever 
Communists need him Tito will be there 
with our arms and our money. 

But, that is not why I really rose. That 
is just one example of how we fail to see 
the trees for the forest. I think the up- 
risings in South America are equally bad 
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examples. If some of you were to ask 
me to give a concise description of this 
foreign-aid bill, I would say it is a method 
by which we corrupt the leaders of a 
nation and turn the people against us. 
That is exactly what we are doing in 
every country that we are giving this 
foreign aid to. I say that the uprisings 
in Venezuela are a direct result of the 
foreign-aid program in South America. 
This bill and the previous foreign-aid 
bills that we have passed relative to 
South America are directly responsible 
for the uprisings in South America. To 
turn our head and smile and say that 
it is just a matter of a few juvenile de- 
linquents, it is just a matter of a few 
irresponsible Communists, is whistling 
in the dark. When you have numbers 
in the uprising so large that the police 
force is not able to cope with them and 
that the government responsible is not 
able to cope with them, it is more than 
a few Communists and more than a 
group of juvenile delinquents. 

This foreign aid program is directly 
responsible for this situation. Let us 
analyze Venezuela. Never in the history 
of Venezuela have they had a dictator 
more unpopular than the one that was 
recently deposed. Every dollar of aid 
that we gave to Venezuela was chan- 
neled through him as a dictator. We 
could not distribute dollars or aid to 
any part of Venezuela without his per- 
mission. Yet no man in Venezuela was 
more hated than this same deposed dic- 
tator. So, every dollar that we gave to 
the Venezuelan dictator, that dollar, in 
the same degree, turned the people of 
Venezuela against us. He was called 
the dictator supported by United States 
capitalists. This feeling is responsible 
for the uprisings there. This is how 
foreign aid worked in Venezuela and 
what it accomplished. It resulted in 
stoning and insults to great American 
citizens. 

Gentlemen you must understand that 
in South America historically they have 
revolutions for breakfast. Right now, 
when you pick up a newspaper, you may 
find that there is another junta, another 
uprising in South America, another gov- 
ernment overthrown. 

If they had a real free election in 
most of the countries in South America, 
I doubt whether there could be many 
governments in South America that 
would survive. So, in spite of the fact 
that the governments are unpopular and 
unstable, in spite of the fact that many 
of the governments are not wanted by 
the majority of the people, we go in 
there with our money; we give them mil- 
lions, and we set them up lavishly so 
that the rich get richer and the poor 
get poorer. If you think that this is 
the case only in Venezuela, please let 
me tell you otherwise. 

Here is an important point that has 
been hidden by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. The various corrupt lead- 
ers of the more than 60 nations that 
we have given foreign aid to have 
stashed away in the banks and vaults 
of the United States over $15 billion. 
Afid, yet we are sending them billions 
of dollars. They do not have confidence 
enough in their own leadership or coun- 
try to keep their own money there. So 
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they are sending billions for safety pur- 
poses, to the banks and the vaults of the 
United States of America. They want 
to be secure financially if and when 
they are overthrown, The $15 billion 
in assets and money in hiding by the 
various leaders of these corrupt govern- 
ments ought to give pause to the advo- 
cates of foreign aid, but they merely 
shake their shoulders and say “So what.” 

I say to you, members of the commit- 
tee, that if you continue this program 
for another 10 years, as we have in the 
past 10 years, we are going to be spat 
upon and we are going to be stoned in 
every country on the face of the earth. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. REUSS]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I think 
the Yugoslavian aspect has been very 
well answered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] and the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

I should like to address myself to the 
proposition in the amendment that the 
technical assistance fund should be 
cut. This is the most important part 
of the whole mutual security bill, in my 
opinion. It is the part through which 
we can really project to the world the 
image of an America of Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Abraham Lincoln. I was 
out in the Far East last fall as a mem- 
ber of the International Operations 
Subcommittee, and in Cambodia I saw 
how our point 4 program was helping to 
build schools. In Vietnam I saw how 
we were helping to develop a democratic 
civil service. In the Philippines I saw 
how our village development program 
was giving the people of that Republic 
the beginnings of democracy. I cannot 
think of a part of our program that 
makes more genuine friends for Ameri- 
ca, or that helps more to develop democ- 
racy at the grassroots. This is a pro- 
gram with which the Communists can- 
not possibly compete, because they do 
not believe in democratic development 
toward better health, a little education, 
and more food. 

It.is a terrible thing that stones have 
been hurled at American officials and 
American installations in Venezuela, 
Lebanon, and Algeria. But I suggest 
that those stones were not hurled at in- 
dividuals or at libraries. They were 
hurled at an image of an America that 
to those people seems unconcerned with 
human rights; an America that seems 
preoccupied with military might; an 
America which lets interests in wheat 
and wool, in lead and zinc, in copper 
and oil obscure our good neighborliness; 
an America that too often is identified 
with foreign colonialism or with cor- 
rupt native dictators. 

By voting down this amendment, by 
giving new dignity and breadth to the 
technical assistance program, we can 
tell the whole world that America 
means what it said in the Declaration of 
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Independence—that we are devoted 
above all to the welfare of the individual 
human being. Let us let the ideas of 
Lincoln and Jefferson once again ring 
around the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I do not feel I should permit this oppor- 
tunity to pass without raising my voice 
in protest against giving away the tax- 
payers’ money to Communist govern- 
ments. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania in his remarks a few minutes ago 
said, I believe, that the people of Yugo- 
slavia had changed the ownership of 
85 percent of the collective farms to pri- 
vate hands and that that is what the 
people of Yugoslavia were doing as 
against the Communist government. 
That is one of the strongest reasons why 
this money should not be provided in 
this bill today. There is not a penny of 
it being given to the people; it is all 
being given to the Communist govern- 
ment. Every dollar we give to Tito to- 
day, through this bill, will be used to 
crush whatever efforts may be made by 
the people of Yugoslavia to throw off 
their Communist yoke. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Briefly, yes. 

Mr. DORN of New York. I was asked 
the question when I had the floor a little 
while ago 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Yes; and I 
want to read that. I have taken it out of 
page 8445 of the Recorp of May 12, in 
the speech of Mr. FEIGHAN. It says: 

Fourth. In June 1956 Tito visited the 
Soviet Union and sealed his reconciliation 
with Moscow with new, unequivocal and 
most emphatic expressions of Communist 
solidarity. He said that the Yugoslav Com- 
munists had never failed in their interna- 
tional Communist duties and obligations, he 
called the Russian Communists brothers-in- 
arms and he declared that Communist Yugo- 
slavia and the Soviet Union would march 
shoulder to shoulder in time of war as in 
time of peace toward the same goal, the 
goal of the victory of socialism. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
there is one thing I want to say about 
the attack made by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin on the South American Re- 
publics, or upon the idea of corrupting 
them by giving them billions. He used 
Venezuela as an example. 

I do not know if this is classified ma- 
terial or not, but I am not very sympa- 
thetie with classified material, anyway, 
so if it is, I will just declassify it. The 
amount proposed in 1959 for Venezuela 
is $190,000—$190,000. The gentleman 
talked about billions, about corrupting 
people. I do not know how many people 
you can corrupt with $190,000, Ido not 
know what the going price is on corrup- 
tion. But it would take a good deal of 
that for anybody to accumulate $15 
billion that he was talking about in de- 
posits in the banks of the United States. 
I do not know where he got that figure. 
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I do not know whether it is any more ac- 
curate than the figure he used when he 
referred to billions for Venezuela to cor- 
rupt the people, but I just thought that 
that ought to be in the RECORD. 

To get back to Yugoslavia for a minute, 
the House has already defeated an 
amendment to cut out the bulk of the 
money to Yugoslavia, the money that is 
in the pipeline. Now we are kicking 
about a very insignificant amount and 
the only amount in the bill for Yugo- 
slavia so far as I know that gets to the 
people. 

The gentleman from Georgia said the 
fact the Yugoslavs had turned 85 percent 
of their land to private ownership was 
all the more reason this should be de- 
feated. I say it is all the more reason 
they should stay in the bill, because this 
is the only part of the funds that will 
get to those people that have reconverted 
their land to private ownership and help 
them with their technical problems, I 
know the great majority of the Yugoslav 
people themselves, if they could vote on 
it—and I have a lot of Yugoslavs in my 
district, and I have been in Yugoslavia— 
would be against communism. Do you 
want to give them away for $1,850,000, 
when we have already voted to leave the 
$7 million in the pipeline for other things 
there? It is just that simple. I would 
have a lot more sympathy with an 
amendment which would cut out the 
pipeline money and leave this in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Morcan] to close debate on the 
amendment, 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I op- 
pose this amendment. It carries only 
$1,800,000, but there are not any actual 
dollars going into Yugoslavia. It is all 
technical services going into public- 
health work, public-administration work, 
and public education. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Much of this money goes 
to support 13 American technicians who 
are working in Yugoslavia in the grow- 
ing technical-cooperation program, Our 
technicians in increasing number have 
been well received in Yugoslavia. Here 
is an example: 

Much success has been achieved in 
such projects as hybrid corn, where 
United States technicians in conjunction 
with Yugoslays, trained by the United 
States, have effectively demonstrated the 
benefits of hybrid strains. 

Not a dollar of this aid goes to Tito. 
This is largely to support Americans and 
their associates who are over there shar- 
ing our ideas, cur convictions, and our 
skills, with the people of Yugoslavia. 
There is good reason to believe they are 
also winning respect and goodwill for 
our country and sustaining the hopes of 
those valiant freedom-loving people. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. On that point of the 
85 percent, 85 percent of the people of 
Yugoslavia have now left the collective 
farms against the will of the Govern- 
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ment, so 85 percent of this money is ob- 
viously going to free enterprise. When 
I was in Yugoslavia last year I found 
the average Yugoslav citizens to be the 
most friendly people I have seen in a 
foreign country in a long time. 

Mr. MORGAN. There are no cash 
amounts involved here. It is all for tech- 
nical services. 

I ask for a vote on the amendment, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California 
LMr. BALDWIN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. BALDWIN) 
there were—ayes 55, noes 98. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LIPSCOMB on 
page 12, strike out lines 9 through 21 and 
insert the following: 

„(e) Repeal Section 308, which relates to 
the International Development Advisory 
Board.” 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment deletes proposed new lan- 
guage which was inserted in the bill by 
the committee and also abolishes the 
International Development Advisory 
Board. This Board was established by 
the President on September 8, 1950, by 
Executive Order 10159, pursuant to the 
authority in title IV, section 409, of the 
Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950. 
Present authority is contained in section 
308 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended. This Board was established 
to advise and consult with the President 
on the operation of the Mutual Security 
program. The most recent chairman of 
this Board was Eric Johnston, who was 
appointed on February 1, 1952. His last 
term expired on August 2, 1957. He had 
served three terms as chairman of this 
Board. There were 12 other members 
of the Board. There are no members 
at this time on this Board, their terms 
all having expired in September, 1957. 
To my knowledge, there have been no 
successors named. At the present time, 
there is no staff for the Board. Mr. 
William C. Schmeisser, the last executive 
director, who was appointed on May 23, 
1956, resigned on January 12, 1958. Sub- 
sequent to his resignation, he went to 
work in the executive office with Eric 
Johnston on the Conference on Foreign 
Aspects of United States National Se- 
curity. 

From 1950 through fiscal 1958, the total 
expenditures of this Board will have 
amounted to $324,516.88. And even 
though as of September of last year there 
were no members of the Board, and no 
Staff after February of this year, there 
is a request in the present budget for 
$49,800. I am not aware of the value 
of this Board in the past in consulting 
with the President, but I do know they 
have issued since 1950 18 reports. 
The most recent one, dated September 
16, 1957, is entitled “Recommended Op- 
erational Criteria for the Development 
Loan Fund” and that carries the label 
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“confidential.” On June 10, 1955, they 
issued a report entitled “Background In- 
formation Relating to the Problem of 
Unemployed Intellectuals in Ccuntries 
Receiving United States Foreign Aid.” 
They have also issued reports on Ma- 
laria Eradication, and also one entitled 
New Emphasis on Economic Development 
Abroad. 

This is a good time to do away with 
an Advisory Board. There are no em- 
ployees who are going to lose their jobs. 
There is no chairman and there are no 
Board members. Here is a good place 
to cut down on expenses in this bill. I 
recommend a favorable vote on this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. LIPS- 
coms] has expired. 

The. question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. LIPSCOMB]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FULTON) 
there were—ayes 85, noes 15. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OTHER PROGRAMS 

Sec. 204. Title IV of the chapter designated 
by section 501 of this act as chapter II of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
which relates to other programs, is further 
amended as follows: 

(a) In section 402, which relates to ear- 
marking of funds, strike out 1958 in the 
first sentence and substitute 1959.“ 

(b) Repeal sections 403 and 404, which 
relate, respectively, to special assistance in 
joint control areas and responsibilities in 
Germany, and substitute the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 403. Responsibilities in Germany: 
The President is hereby authorized to use 
during the fiscal year 1959 not to exceed 
$8,200,000 of the funds made available pur- 
suant to section 450 (a) of this act in order 
to meet the responsibilities or objectives of 
the United States in Germany, including 
West Berlin. In carrying out this section, 
the President may also use currency which 
has been or may be deposited in the GARIOA 
(Government and Relief in Occupied Areas) 
special account, including that part of the 
German currency now or hereafter deposited 
under the bilateral agreement of December 
15, 1949, between the United States and the 
Federal Republic of Germany (or any sup- 
plementary or succeeding agreement) which, 
upon approval by the President, shall be 
deposited in the GARIOA special account 
under the terms of article V of that agree- 
ment. The President may use the funds 
available for the purposes of this section on 
such terms and conditions as he may specify, 
and without regard to any provision of law 
which he determines must be disregarded,” 

(c) Amend section 405, which relates to 
migrants, refugees, and escapees, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (c), strike out all fol- 
lowing “fiscal year” and substitute “1959 
not to exceed $1,200,000 for contributions to 
the program of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees for assistance to 
refugees under his mandate.” 

(2) In subsection (d), strike out 1958“ 
and “$5,500,000” and substitute “1959” and 
“$8,600,000”, respectively. 

(d) In section 406, which relates to chil- 
dren's welfare, strike out “1958” and substi- 
tute “1959.” 

(e) In section 407, which relates to Pales- 
tine refugees in the Near East, insert “for 
the fiscal year 1959” before “not to exceed” 
in the first sentence; and strike out “$65,- 
000,000" in the first sentence and substitute 
“$25,000,000.” 
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(f) In section 409 (c), which relates to 
ocean freight charges, strike out “1958” and 
“$2,200,000” and substitute “1959” and “$2- 
100,000”, respectively. 

(g) In section 410, which relates to Con- 
trol Act expenses, strike out 1958“ in the 
first sentence and substitute “1959.” 

(h) Amend section 411, which relates to 
administrative and other expenses, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) In subsection (b), strike out “1958” 
and “$32,750,000” and substitute “1959” and 
“$33,000,000”, respectively; and insert “and 
title II of chapter II" immediately before the 
close of the first parentheses; 

(2) In subsection (c), insert “functions 
of the Department under this act or for” 
before “normal,” 

(i) In section 413 (b) (4), which relates 
to encouragement of free enterprise and 
private participation, strike out “the agency 
primarily” and substitute “an agency”; sub- 
stitute a colon for the semicolon at the end 
of subparagraph (E), and add the following 
proviso to that subparagraph: “: Provided, 
That in the event the fee to be charged for 
a type of guaranty is reduced, fees to be 
paid under existing contracts for the same 
type of guaranty may be similarly reduced;"’; 
and insert after “Director of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration” both 
times it appears in subparagraph (F) “or 
such other officer as the President may 
designate.” 

(j) Section 414 (b) of such act, which 
relates to munitions control, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Such regulations shall prohibit the impor- 
tation or reimportation into the United 
States (other than for the Armed Forces of 
the United States) of arms or ammunition 
originally manufactured for military pur- 
poses, or parts thereof, except those which 
are curios or antiques and are not in condi- 
tion to be used as firearms.” 

(k) In section 419 (a), which relates to 
atoms for peace, strike out “1958” and 
“$7,000,000” in the second sentence and sub- 
stitute “1959” and “$5,500,000,” respectively. 

(1) In section 420, which relates to malaria 
eradication, delete “The” in the second sen- 
tence and insert “In addition to such assist- 
ance as may be furnished for this purpose 
in accordance with the provisions of title II 
of chapter II, the"; insert after the word 
“authorized” in the second sentence “to use 
funds made available under this act (other 
than ch. I, and title II of ch. II)”; and strike 
out the last sentence. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srkrs: On page 
16, line 1, strike all that follows the colon 
and lines 2 through 6, and insert the follow- 
ing: “Such regulations shall prohibit the 
return to the United States (other than for 
the Armed Forces of the United States and 
its allies) of any military arms or ammuni- 
tion furnished to foreign governments by 
the United States under this act or any other 
foreign assistance program of the United 
States.” 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment states: 

Such regulations shall prohibit the return 
to the United States (other than for the 
Armed Forces of the United States and its 
allies) of any military arms or ammunition 
furnished to foreign governments by the 
United States under this act or any other 
foreign assistance program of the United 
States. 


Mr. Chairman, this is what I think 
the committee actually intended, and 


this is one of the things advocated by 
the principal witness. I call to your at- 


my 
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tention a statement by Mr. William C, 
Hadley, formerly of Remington Arms, 
now president of Sporting Arms & Am- 
munition Manufacturers Institute. He 
proposes in the hearings, and I quote: 

An amendment to section 511 (c) of the 
act to provide that equipment furnished 
under the military aid programs may not be 
reimported into the United States in com- 
petition with American industry. 


That is 1 of 2 items that Mr. Hadley 
says the American arms industry wants. 

The language of my amendment would 
do exactly that, would stop other nations 
from selling back to us the weapons we 
have given them under lend-lease, 
mutual security, and other foreign 
programs. 

The committee language, Mr. Chair- 
man, goes much further than this ob- 
jective as set forth by one of the princi- 
pal witnesses for the language in the bill. 
The committee language would stop all 
importations except new sporting weap- 
ons and antique weapons incapable of 
being fired—the latter would include 
only junk. Now, what is the purpose 
of the language in the committee bill? 
Let us look again at the testimony of 
one of the principal witnesses on page 
1305 of the hearings. I quote again 
from Mr. Hadley: 

The suggested amendments are: (1) An 
amendment to section 414 of the act under 
which arms imports or exports are licensed 
so that the President will take into con- 
sideration as one factor, along with foreign 
policy and peace, the competitive impact of 
imports upon American industry. 


In other words, the section which I 
propose to amend is an amendment to 
our reciprocal trade program, and to our 
tariff system. It is an industry-protec- 
tive device and that is all itis. The great 
Committee on Foreign Affairs which I 
respect has brought in language which 
I think is more properly before the Ways 
and Means Committee. This should be 
an amendment to the Reciprocal Trade 
Act, or at least it should be before the 
Tariff Commission. This is a trade- 
policy matter, not one which I think can 
properly be included in the mutual-aid 
program, which has as its intent the 
helping of other nations, not cutting off 
their trade with us. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. This is a correction. 
This language is properly before the 
House. It amends the Munitions Con- 
trol Act. This matter was discussed 
with the chairman. 

Mr. SIKES. Now, may I proceed? 

Mr. MORANO. This was discussed 
with the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee and he conceded that 
jurisdiction of the House language in 
the bill is properly in this committee. 

Mr. SIKES. May I proceed, please? 
This is a trade protection matter, it deals 
with reciprocal trade; it does not have 
to do with mutual aid and mutual se- 
curity. 

I do not censure the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Morano] for offering 
his language. He is simply trying to help 
the arms manufacturing industry of his 
district. The gentleman is a valuable 
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Member who has done much good work 
and I can understand his interest in the 
people of his district. He should be in- 
terested in them, But, Mr. Chairman, 
this is neither the time nor the place to 
decide the question which has been in- 
jected into the discussion. This should 
be decided when the Reciprocal Trade 
Act is before us for extension. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Morano: On 
page 16, line 8, after words “of the United 
States)” strike out all following through line 
6 and insert “for resale of firearms manufac- 
tured for the armed forces of any country, 
or parts thereof for reassembly, except those 
which are curios or antiques or weapons of 
obsolete ignition incapable of using a fixed 
cartridge or fixed shotgun shell.” 


Mr. MORANO. Mr, Chairman, the is- 
sue before the House is a very simple one. 
The language of the bill and the lan- 
guage of my amendment provides, with 
certain modifications, that no surplus 
military rifles manufactured for military 
purposes by a foreign nation may be im- 
ported into this country. In other words, 
there were imported into this country 
in 1957 over 100,000 Carcano rifles, an 
1891 Italian rifle which was remodeled 
in 1938. Now, that rifle is not only an 
old rifle, but it is unsafe. There is no 
provision of law which requires an 
agency of the Government to examine 
the rifles before they come into the 
United States. Now, 100,000 of them 
have come in. Over 660,000 rifles of 
foreign manufacture, declared surplus 
by reason of our military aid to them un- 
der the Mutual Security Act, were de- 
clared surplus. This Carcano rifle has 
been bought for 79 cents by importers, 
brought into this country and sold to 
our sporting rifle shooters. Now, this 
amendment will not prohibit the sale of 
sporting rifles. Let us find out where 
some of these Carcano rifles have gone. 
There has been an indictment secured 
by the Attorney General of the United 
States. He indicted the people selling 
these rifles for violating the National 
Firearms Act and the Federal Firearms 
Act. Here you will find that they were 
indicted for buying from Inter-Armco of 
Alexandria, Va., Carcano rifles, which 
were used in gun running. Now, that is 
what is going on, and that is what my 
amendment tries to stop. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MORANO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. I thoroughly agree 
with the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. It is not only 
the Italian rifle that he is speaking of, 
but many, many thousands of other 
rifles which are coming into this coun- 
try, and, let me say to my good friend 
from Florida, to the detriment of small 
arms manufacturers of this country. It 
is about time that we did something to 
protect our small arms manufacturer, 
and I heartily agree with the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Morano] and 
will support his amendment. It has 
been suggested that this bill is not the 
place to settle this question, but in my 
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humble opinion, it is. Too many Amer- 
ican workingmen are losing their jobs 
as a result of the sale of foreign sur- 
plus guns here. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORANO., I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Under the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, no rifle manu- 
factured by a foreign manufacturer as 
a new rifle for sale in commerce would 
be prohibited? 

Mr. MORANO. Of course not. 

Mr, HAYS of Ohio. Only rifles, as I 
understand it, which have been at one 
time or another manufactured for the 
Armed Forces of some country? 

Mr. MORANO. That is exactly right. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. And declared 
surplus? 

Mr. MORANO. That is exactly right. 
As a matter of fact, any importer who 
places an order with a foreign manufac- 
turer for sporting rifies could bring them 
in if he is a legitimate importer. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORANO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. As I understand, your 
amendment would prohibit the reimpor- 
tation of American-made arms sent to 
these nations under the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act that have come back to the 
United States and sold at a lower price, 
a cheaper price, than you could get for 
the American-made rifle here in the 
United States. 

Mr. MORANO. That is correct. And, 
furthermore, there have been 660,000 

_Yifles imported into this country, foreign 

made, in 1957. That is three times as 
many rifles as are manufactured here 
in the United States. There has got to 
be something done. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MORANO. I yield. 

Mr. BOLAND. Is it not a fact that 
this is the only place where you can get 
any relief? 

Mr. MORANO. This is the only place 
where we can get any relief, because it 
is an amendment to the Munitions Con- 
trol Act which is part of the Mutual 
Security Assistance Act of 1954. It is 
not a jurisdictional dispute of any kind. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORANO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr, O’KONSKI. What the gentleman 
is trying to do is to take care of the rifle 
industry and the munitions industry. 

Mr. MORANO. No; that is not so. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. So that he can vote 
for the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act when that comes up. 

Mr. MORANO. I am not trying to take 
care of the rifle industry. The rifle in- 
dustry has enough competition as it is 
and is willing tocompete. But they can- 
not compete with rifles made in Italy in 
1914 or 1915 and brought back here into 
this country by the hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORANO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. BOLAND. What is wrong with 
taking care of the American manufac- 
turers of rifles? Is it not just as well or 
better that we take care of them than 
of the American importers who are pur- 
chasing surplus material across the 
water and then bringing it here and sell- 
ing it at a lesser price than our own 
rifles cost? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Mo- 
RANO] has expired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Morano]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MASON. Under the rules of the 
House, the gentleman may not yield un- 
less he is in the well. 

Mr. FULTON. The gentleman is in 
the well now. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Morano]. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, let me 
show you what has happened and what 
has made this proposed legislation neces- 
sary. In 1957, as I said, there were about 
100,000 Italian Carcano rifles imported 
into this country. They were purchased 
by an importer for 79 cents apiece. Iam 
sure that the gentleman from Florida 
Mr. SrxeEs] would not want this kind of 
an operation to continue. I think he 
has been misinformed about the whole 
matter. In answer to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin I will say that any sport- 
ing rifles made by commercial industry 
for export to this country could come in 
without any trouble. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Am I not cor- 
rect in believing that what the gentle- 
man is trying to do is to protect the 
legitimate interests of those engaged in 
the manufacture of firearms in this 
country from an illegal procedure which 
is presently being used against them? 

Mr. MORANO. That is exactly right, 
and I thank the gentleman for his con- 
tribution. 

Mr, JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Just to make this per- 
fectly clear, is not the source of the diffi- 
culty the fact that in many countries 
arms haye been manufactured for mili- 
tary purposes and then, when a new and 
better rifle has come along, the military 
establishment of that country has 
thrown its older rifles on the market as 
surplus. Those rifles are then bought 
up and shipped into this country for a 
song. 

However, under the gentleman’s 
amendment, if an American. importer 
wants to go over and make a contract 
with a foreign manufacturer for a cer- 
tain military rifle, whether new or old 
model, then thaf rifle may be manufac- 
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tured and brought into the United States 
in whatever quantity he wants. He 
would of course have to pay the price of 
a new rifle. 

The difficulty comes when an importer 
goes over and buys surplus rifles, dis- 
carded by the military establishment of 
the country at a fraction of their orig- 
inal cost, and brings them into this coun- 
try in completely unmatchable competi- 
tion with the American manufacturers of 
rifles. We are not against competition 
with new rifles from abroad. It is the 
old military surplus rifles that make the 
trouble. 

Mr. MORANO. Thatiscorrect. And 
when NATO begins to use a new rifle, 
there will be hundreds of thousands 
more of rifles that will be declared sur- 
plus all around the world. Under the 
language of the proposal of the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Sixes], licenses 
pending now will permit them to bring 
in all those rifles. That is not reciprocal 
trade; that is not competition; that is 
disaster. 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman’s amend- 
ment will not keep out any sporting 
rifles made for that purpose? 

Mr. MORANO. Absolutely not. Ger- 
man Mausers, or any other rifes made 
for commercial purposes, could be im- 
ported. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to associate myself with the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Morano] in the 
remarks he has made and to compliment 
him on his energy and initiative in find- 
ing the proper means of coming to the 
help of the industries and the people of 
those industries in Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. May TI correct one 
statement which I think was an inad- 
vertent misstatement. The allegation 
is made that these are all surplus rifies 
that are being replaced by more modern 
ones. In the case of these Carcano 
rifles, I am informed by a correspondent 
from a small-business firm who wrote 
me in relation to a small-business prob- 
lem that these rifles were not imported 
from Italy, they were purchased and 
imported from Finland. The Finns pur- 
chased these rifles in 1939 for use in the 
Finnish war against the Russians. Fin- 
land is of course not a recipient of any 
arms from the United States. The end 
of World War II resulted in the demo- 
bilization of arms all over the world, 
creating much of this stock, which today 
are used as antiques and as sporting 
articles, Therefore, the amendment of 
the gentleman would completely wipe 
these firms out of business. 

Mr. MORANO. No; that is not so. 
The Finnish War was in 1939. These 
rifles were made in 1938. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I think the gen- 
tleman will find that the record shows 
that these that have come into this 
country were all from Finland. 


Chairman, 
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Mr. MORANO. I do not think that is 
true. I asked the gentleman who rep- 
resented these companies before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs where they 
came from. He did not have the in- 
formation but said he would supply it, 
and he has never supplied it to this day. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. The gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Jupp] put this in proper 
perspective. He referred to the fact 
that this amendment covers rifles and 
military firearms alone. It does not bar 
the importation of sportsmen’s rifles at 
all. We only object to the fact they are 
bringing back into the United States 
military firearms that were sent under 
this program. 

Mr. FULTON. May I say I am for the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. MORANO. I thank the gentle- 


man. 
Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 


Mr. Chairman, I am obliged to be for 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Stkrs! for rea- 
sons other than have been mentioned in 
the last 4 or 5 minutes. If the amend- 
ment be construed precisely and its 
terms followed, practically all European 
arms manufactured years ago or manu- 
factured today being based on an action 
that was originally a military action, I 
am sure that the customs officials of our 
country will meet with an imponderable 
situation when they read the provisions 
of this section and attempt to enforce 
the customs laws of the United States. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I do not want to inter- 
rupt the gentleman’s statement, for he 
is making a good statement, but I 
should like to recall to the Members of 
the House the fact that the gentleman 
is an authority on these matters and is 
a national director of the National Rifle 
Association, the organization which more 
than any other one organization speaks 
for and represents the sportsmen of 
America. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. The substitute I have 
offered has met the objections of the 
National Rifle Association. That is why 
I have offered it. 

Mr. KING. I was not aware that the 
National Rifle Association had voiced 
objection. 

Mr. SIKES. If the gentleman will 
yield further, just a few minutes ago I 
talked by telephone to the executive di- 
rector of the National Rifle Association, 
and here is what he told me: Yes, he had 
seen Mr. Morano’s substitute language. 
It is better than the original language 
of the bill. A hand with one finger is 
better than a hand with no fingers, but 
not much better. The members of the 
National Rifle Association do not want 
the original language or the substitute 
language. 

CIvV——550 
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Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the National Rifle Association 
does not object and has favored the new 
language. They say one thing one day 
and they may say another thing to the 
distinguished gentleman another day. I 
am not going to dispute him, but I just 
want to point out this one thing about 
the Carcano rifle. The latest edition of 
the National Rifle Association Book of 
Small Arms, volume II, Rifles, by W. H. 
B. Smith, whom I am sure you know, 
states: 

The safety system (of the Carcano) is an 
Italian design, and is inherently dangerous 
as shattering or shearing of a fragile hold- 
ing lug will let the firing pin blow back out 
of the bolt. 


In addition, another high expert in 
this field makes the same statement. 

Mechanically, these are essentially 
the same. They both blow. 

Then another man, Jack O’Connor, 
writing in the Rifle Book, says: 

The less said about the French Lebel the 
better; they are terrible. So are the Italian 
Mannlicher Carcano actions which have a 
coy habit of blowing the firing pin out into 
the shooter's face. 


Do we want that kind of gun imported 
into this country? 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SIKES. I would like to say only 
this: The question I asked specifically of 
the National Rifle Association was: “Do 
you favor the original language or that 
of the substitute?” The answer was, 
“No.” I said, “Do you object to either 
of these versions?” They said, This 
organization is not in a position to ob- 
ject. We cannot object to what the 
Congress, in ifs wisdom, does. We have 
to accept what the Congress does.” I 
repeat the National Rifle Association 
does not favor and has not approved the 
Morano language. 

Mr. KING. Imight say to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut that the techni- 
cal section of the National Rifle Associ- 
ation has determined that the firing pin 
mechanism of the Italian piece is not 
unsafe and that Mr. Smith’s article was 
in error in that particular reference. 
But, to go on, Mr. Chairman, I have 
determined that the Arms Manufac- 
turers Institute has not to date ever 
brought its plight to the Tariff Commis- 
sion. If it is being injured and these 
imports are damaging this industry, it 
would seem that their first avenue for 
proper relief should be at least explored. 
To date they have not approached the 
Tariff Commission with this problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES] 
a question. What would be the effect of 
the gentleman’s amendment with re- 
spect to curios and antiques? 

Mr. SIKES. Of course, my amend- 
ment, if I may answer the gentleman, 
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would have no effect whatever on the 
importation of curios and antiques. I 
do not know what is covered by the 
term curios insofar as weapons are con- 
cerned. Antiques could be brought in 
under my amendment just as they are 
brought in today. One of the objections 
to the original language in the bill is 
the fact that no antique worthy of being 
brought in out of the rain could be im- 
ported under its language. As the bill 
is written, it would have to be a weapon 
that could not be fired. The average 
collector of fine old weapons wants a 
gun capable of being fired, whether he 
intends to fire it or not. He does not 
want useless junk. Under my language, 
the importation of antique weapons—in 
other words, percussion weapons or 
flintlocks or other early weapons—would 
not be affected at all. 

Mr. ADAIR. In other words, the gen- 
tleman is saying to the committee that 
those who do collect antique weapons, 
or curio weapons or whatever they may 
be called, would not be adversely affected 
by the gentleman’s amendment if it were 
adopted. 

Mr. SIKES. That is correct. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment that is 
in the bill, the language of the bill, is 
for the benefit of the Winchester Arms 
Co. and the Remington Arms Co., two 
of the biggest producers of arms in the 
United States. It is against small busi- 
ness. If this language that is carried 
in the bill becomes law, it will put 10,000 
small-business men and employees out 
of work throughout the United States. 
Big business, the big arms companies, 
are not hurting. The large manufac- 
turers made more money last year than 
they have made at any time in their 
existence from civilian business. So that 
is not going to be involved in this. As 
far as the illegal exportation or the im- 
portation of arms is concerned, there are 
laws to take care of that. So the attempt 
of the gentleman from Connecticut to 
becloud the issue with the question of 
illegal exportation of arms does not 
enter into the matter at all. 

On the subject of safety, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Morano] 
read some language from the National 
Rifle Association’s book which was pub- 
lished on March 25. I have a letter from 
the National Rifle Asociation of America 
signed by F. C. Daniel, their secretary, 
and here is the language given in the 
letter under date of April 28: 

It is a source of some embarrassment to 
us that the statement quoted above from 
Mr. Smith's book is an incorrect statement. 
The firing mechanism is indeed held in place 
in the bolt by a relatively small lug when 
the bolt is in the unlocked position, as when 
loading a rifle. However, the rifle cannot be 
fired with the bolt in this position. When 
the bolt is turned down into the firing posi- 
tion, a large lug on the firing mechanism 
engages in a corresponding recess in the re- 
ceiver body, locking the firing mechanism 
safely into place. 

For the record, I would like to point out 
that Mr. Smith’s book has been substan- 
tially revised since the edition quoted above. 
Also, that the National Rifle Association of 
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America is no longer the copublisher of the 
book nor in any way connected with it. 


So that takes care of the safety factor 
of the item. 

Now let us get down to the facts of 
the case. As a matter of fact, these 
rifles are not rifles that have come from 
surplus guns manufactured in the 
United States. The majority of them 
are surplus rifles in different countries 
and are bought and sold to the people 
of America who cannot afford $150 rifles. 
This means that the little fellow can 
buy himself a rifle and go hunting if 
he wants to. Later on, when the young 
fellow learns to shoot, and he has a 
cheap rifie, he graduates to a better one. 
Would we stop the sale of used cars in 
the United States for the benefit of big 
cars? I do not think so, because we 
know that the fellow who buys a $150 
used car eventually will buy a Cadillac. 
We know that the fellow who will buy 
a cheap rifle and go hunting, the young 
fellow who does not have a great deal 
of money will afterwards buy a better 
rifle. The Department of Civilian Mark- 
manship, through the rifle association 
last year placed in the hands of young 
hunters 135,000 surplus United States 
rifles. If you are talking about competi- 
tion, why do you not stop the competi- 
tion there? In other words, this is part 
of the Government’s program to teach 
young men how to handle a rifle. They 
have made available 135,000 Springfield 
rifies last year to the young hunters of 
the United States, because they want 
them to know how to shoot a gun so 
that eventually, when military require- 
ment is made of them, they can dis- 
charge it. 

The language in the bill is against the 
small-business man. It is against the 
young fellow who cannot put up $150 to 
buy a new rifle. It is against 10,000 
businessmen and their employees in 
America who take these rifles and re- 
model them for the people who cannot 
afford to buy new rifles. I think the lan- 
guage offered by the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Sixes] should be accepted. 
This will allow curios and antiques to 
come in, but it will also allow rifles to be 
imported for small-business men to 
clean and remodel so they can be sold to 
people for cheap prices, people who can- 
not afford to buy the higher priced rifles. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD] has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if we cannot get some limitation 
of time on this amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 15 
minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will make it 20 min- 
utes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I would 
like to have 5 minutes, Mr. Chairman. 
I object. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 20 
minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair notes 
10 gentlemen standing. The time will 
be divided equally among them. Each 
Member will be recognized for 2 minutes, 

Does the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Morcan] desire recognition 
at this time? 

Mr. MORGAN, I will wait until later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. SrKes], and in opposition to the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Morano]. 

There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion here about the position of the 
National Rifle Association with respect 
to the original language of this bill as 
well as the substitute amendment. I 
have in my hand here a bulletin dated 
May 1, 1958, approximately 12 days ago, 
signed by Mr. F. C. Daniel, secretary, in 
which he makes reference to the com- 
plete embargo on the importation of 
arms that were manufactured originally 
for military purposes, except antiques 
and curios not in condition to be used 
as firearms. The bulletin states: 

A majority of all worthwhile antique 
firearms were originally manufactured for a 
military purpose and, if they are of any 
value, they are in condition to be used as 
firearms. While it may be that an arms 
collector would never dream of firing a valu- 
able flint or percussion antique, if it is 
not in condition to fire it would be of rela- 
tively little value. 

This statement should clarify the fact 
that the National Rifle Association is 
opposed to the Morano substitute as 
well as the original language of the bill. 

I appreciate the position taken by 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Morano], particularly in regard to pos- 
sible unemployment in his Congressional 
District. It is consistent with good rep- 
resentative government that he should 
rise to protect those people, but I sub- 
mit, Mr. Chairman, that there are many 
hundreds of thousands of people unem- 
ployed in the automobile industry. Are 
we going to require a complete embargo 
on the importation of foreign-made 
cars? And if so are we going to do it in 
the Mutual Security bill? 

I submit further that there are many 
thousands of small-arms dealers, gun- 
smiths, and many hundreds of thou- 
sands of people enjoying the health and 
recreation provided by firearms who 
would be more adversely affected by this 
substitute amendment than the gain 
which might come to the people of 
Connecticut. 

I, therefore, urge the defeat of the 
substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Mor- 
ANO] and urge support of the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Sixes, of Florida. 
For this is the only way in which we 
can protect the many small businesses 
dependent upon the import of these 
small arms. 

If trade restrictions are necessary 
then such restrictions should be properly 
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considered by the Committee on Ways 
and Means and not by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. SMITH] is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of California, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to make my position 
clear on this amendment. I know many 
Members thought I was going to intro- 
duce this amendment, to take out the 
original language placed in the bill by 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Morano]. However, by agreement with 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Srxes], we worked out the language 
which we felt was better, which would 
keep American-made arms from coming 
back into the United States after they 
had been shipped out under lend-lease, 
the mutual assistance program, or any 
other program. 

I am in favor of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Srxes], and opposed to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Connecticut as a substitute. If the sub- 
stitute amendment is adopted, then, of 
course, we will have no chance to vote on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Now, let us get some of these figures 
straightened out. American manufac- 
turers paid $15 million in excise taxes 
last year, $1 million more in 1957 than 
in 1956. They did $165 million worth of 
business. We are talking about $8 mil- 
lion imported into the United States last 
year, gross, of which $4,300,000 was 
Browning shotguns which are not in- 
cluded in here because you know what 
the story of the Browning shotgun is, 

We are talking simply about some 
used Army rifles, Enfields and Spring- 
fields, that were originally manufactured 
for Army purposes. 

We are talking exactly about $3.3 mil- 
lion worth of arms being brought in 
here, of which approximately $1 million 
happens to be brought in by three con- 
cerns in my district, where 200 people are 
employed. They will be out of business. 
They have some contracts now in view 
of the proposed amendment in the orig- 
inal bill. They run an importing busi- 
ness. The State Department, Depart- 
ment of Defense, and Department of 
Commerce are opposed to the amend- 
ment here as offered by the gentleman 
from Connecticut. In turn, the State 
Department, as of this moment, has de- 
livered to me a letter in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Sikes], which I sub- 
mitted to the State Department as my 
amendment for consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Stxes] and against the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Morano], 

I might at this time take the oppor- 
tunity of telling the members of the 
committee that if this substitute 


amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Connecticut is defeated and the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
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from Florida is accepted, it will give us 
an opportunity to properly weigh the 
position of the small business people 
who have bitterly protested that this 
would put them out of business. It does 
not seem to me that such a drastic step 
should be taken without much more 
consideration than has been given to it 
up to this time. I think it is well to 
point out, too, that the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Florida, 
Mr, Sixes, gets at the heart of what I 
am sure the committee was trying to get 
at, which is to make sure that regula- 
tions will prohibit the return to the 
United States—other than, of course, of 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
and its allies—of any military arms or 
munitions furnished to foreign govern- 
ments by the United States under this 
act or under other foreign assistance 
programs. This would eliminate the 
racketeering element, which I think is 
the proper thing to eliminate, without 
doing harm to small business and the 
legitimate small business people of this 
country. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentlemen from 
California [Mr. ROOSEVELT, Mr. SMITH, 
and Mr. Houirretp.] I think the Sikes 
amendment is an answer to a very com- 
plicated situation which we have before 
us here. I am glad to associate myself 
with the gentleman’s remarks, 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I think we 
have pretty well demonstrated the fact 
that the substitute amendment is an in- 
dustry protection measure which pri- 
marily returns to the language originally 
carried in the bill. The substitute shows 
a little improvement but not much. 

But, if this is an industry protection 
measure, it is something that should have 
been decided only after full and exhaus- 
tive hearings. 

Actually, two people appeared in sup- 
port of the language carried in the bill; 
six or eight appeared in opposition to it. 
The Tariff Commission had nothing to 
say about it. The State Department did 
not recommend it. The Department of 
Commerce had nothing to say about it. 
The Department of Defense had nothing 
to say about it, insofar as the record is 
concerned. Actually, I believe it can be 
shown that each of these departments is 
opposed to the substitute and to the lan- 
guage carried in the bill. 

Quite a bit has been said about the 
effect of these importations upon Ameri- 
can business. Actually, excise tax col- 
lections on American weapons has stead- 
ily gone up in the last 2 or 3 years. This 
is on domestic sales of American weap- 
ons, at the time when the foreign weap- 
ons were being imported in growing 
numbers. The volume of sales of Ameri- 
can weapons has gone up from $52 
million in 1946—remember I am talking 
about American weapons—to over $160 
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million in 1957. Admittedly recent sales 
are down. So are sales of autos and 
nearly all other American products. The 
volume of imports is very small in com- 
parison with the volume of total sales and 
most of the imports are of such higher 
priced products as Browning weapons. 
These would not be shut out under the 
substitute. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, sportsmen, 
tradesmen, repairmen, importers, many 
other small-business men as well as pub- 
lishers all are seriously concerned with 
the impact of the language of the bill 
and with the substitute language pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Morano]. I submit that the 
substitute should be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
LMr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I think 
everybody agrees that the language in 
the committee bill does not do what the 
committee had in mind and should be 
amended. The only question is whether 
to adopt the Sikes amendment or the 
Morano amendment. I prefer the latter, 
because while the Sikes amendment 
would take care of what the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] called 
the American racketeers in this business 
of selling surplus military rifles, the 
Morano amendment will take care of the 
foreign racketeers as well. I believe 
both should be under the ban. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kine] said that it would be difficult for 
our customs service to administer im- 
ports under the Morano amendment. I 
do not see why. All an importer would 
need to do is to produce an invoice, show- 
ing that he has purchased say a thou- 
sand military rifles from a certain for- 
eign manufacturer. Those would come 
in without the slightest difficulty. But 
if he got them from some racketeer or 
was himself dealing under the table in 
discarded surplus military rifles, then he 
could not get them through the customs 
under this amendment. That is what 
the committee intended, and that is ex- 
actly what the Morano amendment 
would do. Mr. Chairman, I hope it will 
be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Morano]. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, to be- 
gin with, I wish to correct a statement 
made by the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Sixes] in which he 
said that the State Department did not 
appear. The State Department did ap- 
pear. He said that small business is 
affected. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, the State 
Department did not appear in support 
of the gentleman's language, but only 
for explanatory testimony on the basic 
munitions language. I repeat the State 
Department did not say a word in sup- 
port of the language of the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
cline to yield. 


‘The committee considered the position 
of the State Department and of all other 
interested parties. Now it is said that 
small business is involved here. I asked 
the lawyer who represented small busi- 
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ness—and incidentally, there is so much 
concern on the part of Members from 
California because of the Pasadena Fire- 
arms Co., an importing company in Cali- 
fornia. That is the concern of the 
Members from California, and I appreci- 
ate it. But I asked the attorney how 
many people were involved and he said 
60 people in all of these companies that 
import these rifles. 

Let me say something about the indus- 
try in America. There are 22 manu- 
facturers with major assets in 12 States. 
There are 1,000 wholesalers. There are 
130,000 retailers in the United States 
who are now handling and have for 
many years American-made small arms 
and ammunition. If anyone is talking 
about small business, the small arms and 
ammunition industry is small business, 
How can you compare 60 people whom 
the California Members are trying to 
protect with the people employed by over 
130,000 retailers, and 1,000 wholesalers, 
who are involved in this industry? That 
is the issue in addition to the safety 
issue. Do you want the importers of 
these Carcano rifies to bring in rifles 
that will explode in your face? We had 
such testimony from a representative 
of the State Department to that effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the dif- 
ference between the Sikes amendment 
and the Morano amendment is that the 
Morano amendment not only applies to 
American-made arms that had been 
shipped under lend-lease or arms aid or 
anything like that, but also to foreign- 
made arms that have been declared sur- 
plus. It does not interfere with brand 
new articles imported here in a regular 
and honest way. We all know what sort 
of things you find in these surplus stores, 
and the sort of picture they present. It 
seems to me that the only fair way of 
getting out of this situation and doing 
it in the most straightforward fashion 
is to adopt the Morano amendment, 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr: TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, I 
happen to have the honor of represent- 
ing the district that at one time manu- 
factured the bulk of the arms of the 
United States. I am referring to the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., mak- 
ers of famous Winchester guns. At one 
time they employed more than 10,000 
people, or thereabouts, which has dwin- 
dled to a mere handful in comparison. 
Many of these people came to me indi- 
vidually and collectively with tears in 
their eyes and fear in their hearts, tell- 
ing me that they are being driven out 
of work. I walked all through that fac- 
tory, and I can tell you that it is a hol- 
low shell compared with what it was, 
all because of these arms importations. 

I shall support the Morano amend- 
ment enthusiastically and wholeheart- 
edly and oppose the Sikes amendment. 

Mr, TABER. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I have the same kind of situ- 
ation with respect to a factory that 
makes these products in my district, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Price]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, T think 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Mor- 
ANO] attacks the full problem. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida attacks only part of the 
problem. I am in full agreement with 
the position taken by the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Morano] and I 
shall support his substitute amendment. 

This matter was carefully studied by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and I 
understand committee members unani- 
mously approve the substitute. In view 
of the committee position I feel that the 
House has adequate assurance that the 
proper way to approach this matter 
would be through support of the Morano 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems almost ironical to me that we 
should eyen be considering an amend- 
ment of this nature in connection with 
a Mutual Security bill. I think if the 
present program continues for many 
more years, and it appears notwith- 
standing my objection that it will, we 
will undoubtedly find ourselves consid- 
ering similar legislation in many other 
fields in future Mutual Security bills for 
we are also likely to find back on our 
markets a volume of other things that 
we are shipping as part of the mutual- 
security program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Morcan] to close debate. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Morano substitute. 

Testimony was offered before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs that these 
rifles were purchased at 79 cents apiece, 
brought into this country, and sold for 
approximately $15 apiece. This is big 
business, In the first month of 1957 
imports increased over 1,000 percent 
over those of 1955. In the first 11 
months of 1957 there was another in- 
crease in imports of 145 percent. The 
attorney that represented these people 
testified before the committee that 70,- 
000 of these rifies have been imported 
into this country. It is really big busi- 


ness. 

I think the Morano amendment is cor- 
rect, and I ask that it be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Morano]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Committee 
divided and there were—ayes 83, noes 63. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. SIKES and 
Mr. Morano. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 97, 
noes 100. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a telegram 
which was just delivered to me from the 
Ambassador of the Dominican Republic. 
I want to keep the record straight and 
be fair to everybody. He is complaining 
about some of the comments and criti- 
cisms about young Trujillo. I have not 
tried to read all of the telegram but I 
will make it available to the press and 
insert it in the Recorp. He says, among 
other things: 

The Dominican Government does not ac- 
cept either gifts or cash money from others 


I do not know exactly what this money 
is in the bill, but there is $600,000 in it 
for the Dominican Republic. 

I quote again from the telegram: 

In the case in question the reports are 
gross fabrications to create confusion and ill 
feeling. General Trujillo Jr.'s expenses dur- 
ing his stay in the United States are paid by 
him out of a $50,000 monthly allowance 
which he receives from his father. 


It says in here this is an allowance to 
pursue his studies. I submit to you that 
if he keeps on fooling around with Zsa 
Zsa Gabor, who apparently is the most 
expensive courtesan since Madame de 
Pompadour, the old man is going to have 
to raise the ante. 

It must be the same in any instance. 
They are not going to take any money 
from the United States, but there is 
$600,000 in this bill, and the boy is get- 
ting $50,000 a month. If my Ohio 
arithmetic is correct, $50,000 times 12 is 
$600,000, the amount they are going to 
get from the United States. Of course 
they make the point that this is not the 
samecash, Well, Ido not know how you 
are going to distinguish one $50,000 
from another, but the fact still remains 
that he is getting $50,000 a month, and 
we are giving them $50,000a month. He 
says Secretary Jose Garcia, who is sup- 
posedly the author of this statement, has 
indicated “It seems rather strange that 
some Americans resent the fact that a 
person temporarily residing in the 
United States spends his own money 
freely.” 

I have no objection to him spending 
his money freely. I just think that we 
ought to quit giving them any money. 
Perhaps I have been too rough on him, 
because when you get down to it he is 
following the “Buy American” act, is he 
not? He is doing what the President 
said; even though he has a wife and six 
children, he is doing what the President 
says, “Buy now.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, 

I believe that the Mutual Security Act 
is extravagant, but I do hope that if 
this bill is passed it will be a success. 
I do not believe that the sniping that 
is going on by a few in regard to the 
Dominican Republic is in anyway help- 
ing expedite the administration of the 
Mutual Security Act. I say to you, as 
I have said innumerable times on this 
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floor, and almost all of you have stated 
that you believe that the people should 
have the government they want. I be- 
lieve in that. I do not believe in med- 
dling in the internal affairs of any gov- 
ernment. That applies to the Domini- 
can Republic. Instead of sniping at the 
Dominican Republic, I believe that we 
should read the record as to the ac- 
complishments of that country during 
the 27 years that Generalissimo Trujillo 
has been the head of that great country. 

I have in my hand a study mission in 
the Caribbean area made in December 
1957. 

This report was made by Senator 
GEORGE D. AIKEN to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the United States 
Senate. The report is dated as of Janu- 
ary 20, 1958. I quote from the report; 

The Dominican Republic: The economy 
of the Dominican Republic is sound and 
the people have a much higher standard 
of living than in most other countries in 
the West Indies. The nation has no ex- 
ternal debt, and the only internal debt con- 
sists of a variable but considerable amount 
due to commercial creditors of the govern- 
ment within the country. 

There are good roads throughout the 
country, and more roads are continuously 
being built with modern construction equip- 
ment. 

The social-security system which will go 
into effect in 1963 provides better benefits 
proportionately to the per capita incomes 
prevailing than the Social Security System 
of the United States. 

The Dominican Republic has compulsory 
education. Even adults who cannot read 
or write are required to attend school. 

The laws of the country on sanitary re- 
quirements are modern and are enforced 
by government inspectors. Painting of all 
homes and buildings is required by law. 
Medical facilities are readily available. 

It is an understatement to say that the 
political situation in the Dominican Re- 
public is stable. It has been stable during 
the entire 27 years while the generalissimo 
has been in power. 

United States investors have holdings 
worth $93 million in the Dominican Republic 
and seem well satisfied with the cooperation 
given by the Government, It is a good place 
to do business. The labor laws of the coun- 
try encourage steady productive work. 

The generalissimo has cooperated fully 
with the United States leadership in world 
affairs and in the defense measures which 
the United States has urged in the Carib- 
bean area. He has provided a beneficial cli- 
mate for foreign investment and a rising 
standard of living for his people, 


I say to you it is about time that we 
stopped this sniping. They have a goy- 
ernment which has accomplished much 
for them, and it is the government they 
want, 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WITHROW. I yield. 

Mr. PORTER. Do the trains run on 
time? 

Mr, WITHROW. I do not know about 
that. You as a junior Member of the 
House went down there, and now you 
are an expert. 

Mr. PORTER. I beg pardon? 

Mr. WITHROW. I understand just 
exactly what you are after, and there is 
no point to it at all. I would think that 
you would be ashamed to attack these 
people and their Government. 
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Now, as a matter of fact, this young 
man—— 

Mr.PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WITHROW. I do not yield. 

This young man who came here to this 
country is no different from many others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WirHrow moves to strike out the en- 
acting clause. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes in support of 
the preferential motion. 

. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, I 
will not use the entire 5 minutes, but 
I do want to say that I think this whole 
affair of the Generalissimo’s son is 
being blown up all out of proportion to 
its real importance. This young man 
who is spending his money honor- 
ably— 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman re- 
peat that word? I do not know that I 
heard him correctly. 

Mr. WITHROW. Although you may 
want to make light of the thing, I say 
that you are not helping our situation 
abroad one single solitary bit. As a 
matter of fact, this young man is spend- 
ing money in this country. I would 
like to have you know that there are a 
great many other countries in the world 
which restrict their citizens on the 
amount of money they may take abroad 
which will not permit them to come to 
this country and spend money in sizable 
amounts which in turn helps all of us. 

It is not necessarily true that he 
spends $50,000 a month. In addition to 
that, let me say that the antics of this 
young man, although I do not commend 
them, are no different than the antics 
of many other sons of wealthy people 
throughout the world and in the United 
States. 

I say to you that it behooves us to be 
a little bit dignified and to not point the 
finger at other countries when we are 
trying to do business with them and 
when we are trying really to be helpful. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the motion. 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to take issue 
with my very good friend on this sub- 
ject, but apparently, if I heard him cor- 
rectly, we are having a whole new set of 
moral codes drawn up here this after- 
noon. I do not know, of course, what 
the quid pro quo was for the $17,000 
chinchilla coat and the $18,000 auto- 
mobile, but, when he says that this young 
man is not acting any differently than 
lots of American young men, I submit to 
him that I think this would get on the 
front pages no matter who did it, 
whether he was from the Dominican 
Republic or not. 

Now, I have no evidence that the boy 
is spending—this young man, as he is 
called, 29 years old and the father of 
six—I have no evidence that he is spend- 
ing the whole $50,000, but I have reliable 
information that, in addition to his 
monthly allowance, when he came here, 
he deposited $1 million in a Kansas City 
bank to his checking account. And, if 
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you are going to buy Mercedes-Benz 
automobiles and chinchilla coats at that 
price, you need a million. You cannot 
do it with a small account. And he has 
rented the whole floor of a hotel. I did 
not start this. Life magazine started 
this argument by pointing out that he 
was spending in excess of $1 million a 
year and that we were giving them for- 
eign aid, and I merely said in executive 
session that this is the kind of inane 
action that makes it difficult for anybody 
to support this program. And one week- 
end—I am not finding any fault with 
it—the committee released testimony, 
600 pages of it, and the only thing the 
newspapers printed was what I said about 
Trujillo. I was out of town. I did not 
know they released it. I was amazed 
when the papers called me, and I asked 
them how they got this information. 
But I do say to you in all sincerity and 
honesty that this kind of goings-on 
makes it a little difficult to go home and 
say you voted for foreign aid, and I just 
think I would like to have an answer to 
my letter which I sent to Secretary 
Dulles on the 23d of April as to who 
made the decision to give them $600,000. 
And I point out further that $600,000 is 
the amount that the Dominican Ambas- 
sador says young Trujillo is receiving as 
an annual allowance, only he is getting 
it in monthly installments. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, do I understand 
from what the gentleman said here on 
the floor this afternoon that he is now 
going to vote against this? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Now, the gentle- 
man knows better than that. I happen 
to be a dairy farmer, and I have had 1 
or 2 of my cows get brucellosis, but I 
did not burn the barn down because one 
of the cows got sick. And, I am not 
going to vote against this bill because 
some people say that money is passed out 
indiscriminately to people who do not 
need it, because I think you have to make 
a determination of what is in the bill, 
whether there is more good in it or more 
bad in it. And, I think there is far more 
good in it than bad. 

Now, may I stop and say this. I have 
not paid tribute to the acting chairman 
of the committee. He has done a grand 
job. And, when he sets up the watchdog 
committee for the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, the watchdog committee, to keep 
track of this matter and let the ICA 
know that for the first time in 10 years 
somebody is breathing down their necks, 
I think there will be far fewer incidents 
of this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CHAPTER ITI—SPECIAL ASSISTANCE AND 
CONTINGENCY FUND 
Special assistance 

Sec. 301. The section of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1954, as amended, redesignated by 
paragraph (11) (B) of section 501 of this act 
as section 450 of chapter III of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to special assistance, is amended by 
striking out “1958” and 250,000, 000 in the 
first sentence of subsection (a) and inserting 


in lieu thereof 1959 and “$185,000,000”, 
respectively; and by striking out all follow- 
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ing “stability” in the first sentence and all 
of the last sentence and inserting a period. 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENTLEY of 
Michigan: On page 17, line 4, strike out the 
figure ‘$185,000,000” and substitute therefor 
the figure “$100,000,000.” 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may have the attention of the Commit- 
tee for just a moment I should like to say 
that for this special assistance item, the 
administration originally asked $212 
million, which the committee reduced to 
$185 million. This is nothing more or 
less than the successor to long-range 
economic development. It is all on a 
grant basis. None of this money is going 
to be repaid. 

Although the amounts on a country 
basis are classified, if anyone wants to 
know which countries are going to be re- 
ceiving this long-range economic grant 
assistance under this particular pro- 
gram, let them turn to page 48 of the 
committee report and look at the map, 
and remember that among the countries 
shown there there are two, to which I 
shall specifically refer—Indonesia and 
Yugoslavia. If they are not communistic 
at the present time, they are getting 
very close to it indeed. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment merely 
reduces the figure to $100 million which 
I believe will be adequate for the pur- 
poses of giving this economic grant 
assistance where it is genuinely needed. 
But I do not think it is needed specifi- 
cally in those two countries. I hope the 
amendment will prevail. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as I look at the com- 
mittee report I realize that this is one 
place where our report does not do jus- 
tice to a very important part of this 
bill. There are 21 nations that will re- 
ceive funds from this special assistance 
item. The committee has already cut 
the amount, as has been said, from $212 
million to $185 million. The amend- 
ment would cut it $85 million more, or 
cut the whole proposed activity in two. 

This is not long-range assistance. 
Most of this is keep-going assistance 
year-by-year. Let me read the coun- 
tries that are to receive aid under this 
section. 

Berlin: That heroic spot where, as 
somebody said the other day, the Rus- 
sians made the great mistake of having 
a show window for the West right op- 
posite a show window for the East. 
While Germany itself has long ago be- 
come self-supporting, there is some 
money in here to help Berlin keep 
going. 

Iceland: Remember the strategic im- 
portance of Iceland. Yugoslavia: We 
have taken care of Yugoslavia by adopt- 
ing 1 and defeating 2 amendments so 
far, so the House has definitely shown 
that while they want to keep Tito’s feet 
to the fire by a special section, we are 
not going to cut him off. 

Then come 5 countries in Africa that 
are to get $83 million. 

The amounts by areas are not classi- 
fied and are here at the desk. 
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Twenty-six million four hundred thou- 
sand dollars for Berlin, Iceland, and 
Yugoslavia. 

For the 5 African countries, $83 mil- 
lion, Ethiopia, Libya, Morocco, Somalia, 
and Lou may have heard about 
some airbases in some of those places. 

Part of this money through these 
countries and others which I shall men- 
tion is for internal security forces, In 
view of what is happening in Lebanon 
right now, and that is one of the coun- 
tries in here, I think you will agree that 
it is important that some of the new 
countries have adequate internal secu- 
rity forces, police forces. 

Now we come to the Near East and the 
southeast, Afghanistan, Iraq, and Is- 
rael. This is the part of the bill where 
Israel gets consideration. Jordan, this 
country that must be aided by somebody 
since the British quit or it is going to fall 
apart or fall into Nasser’s lap. 

Lebanon, Nepal, Sudan, and Yemen. 

Those eight countries get $48 million 
between them. 

In the Far East there are 2 coun- 
tries, Burma and Indonesia, and those 
2 countries together get $6 million. 

Now listen to Latin America. We are 
kind of interested in Latin America, to- 
day. Bolivia, Guatemala, Haiti. Be- 
tween them, they get $25,600,000. Guate- 
mala, where they resolutely threw out 
a Communist regime. Bolivia, which 
has so far been able to hold up its head 
against similar threats. Haiti, that first 
Negro Republic in the world, which faces 
constant difficulty. 

Are you going to cut all of that in two? 
That is what this would amount to. 

Then here is one program that goes 
all over the world, malaria eradication. 
Our share is $25,600,000. It is the most 
imaginative thing this old world has 
undertaken in a long time. As I get it, 
if malaria is to be wiped out, it has to 
be done all over the world at one time 
or the mosquitoes will catch up and 
become immune to DDT. 

We have launched this program. Let 
us not cut it in two. Let us not cut this 
whole important section of the bill in 
two. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Presidents special authority and 
contingency fund 

Sec. 302. The section of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1954, as amended, redesignated 
by paragraph (11) (B) of section 501 of this 
act as section 451 of chapter III of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, which 
relates to the President’s special authority, 
is amended as follows: 

(a) Insert “And Contingency Fund” after 
“Authority” in the heading of this section. 
13 Subsection (a) is amended as fol- 


(1) In the first sentence, insert “for use“ 
after “made available“; strike out “such use 
by section 400 (a) of this act” and substitute 
“use under this subsection by subsection 
(b) of this section”; strike out “pursuant to 
authorizations contained in’’ and substitute 
“for use under”; and 

(2) In the second and last sentence strike 
out “section” both times it appears and sub- 
stitute “subsection.” 
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(c) Redesignate subsection (b) as subsec- 
tion (c), and insert the following new sub- 
section (b): 

“(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President for the fiscal 
year 1959 not to exceed $100,000,000 for as- 
sistance authorized by this act, other than 
by title II of chapter II, in accordance with 
the provisions of this act applicable to the 
furnishing of such assistance. Any of the 
funds authorized to be appropriated pur- 
suant to this subsection for any fiscal year 
may be used in such year in accordance 
with the provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section.” 

(d) In the last sentence of subsection (c), 
insert “subsection (a) of” after “under.” 


CHAPTER IV—GENERAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 


General provisions 


Src. 401. The chapter designated by para- 
graph (15) of section 501 of this act as 
chapter IV of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, which relates to general 
and administrative provisions, is further 
amended as follows: 

(a) Section 509, which relates to ship- 
ping on United States vessels, is amended 
by adding the following new sentence at 
the end thereof: “Sales of fresh fruit and 
the products thereof under this act shall 
be exempt from the requirements of the 
cargo preference laws (Public Resolution 17, 
73d Congress, and section 901 (b) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended).” 

(b) Section 510, which relates to pur- 
chase of commodities, is amended by strik- 
ing out “title II or“ in the first sentence, 

(c) Add the following new sections im- 
mediately after section 515: 

“Sec. 516. Prohibition against debt retire- 
ment: None of the funds made available 
under this act nor any of the counterpart 
funds generated as a result of assistance un- 
der this act or any other act shall be used 
to make payments on account of the prin- 
cipal or interest on any debt of any foreign 
government or on any loan made to such 
government by any other foreign govern- 
ment; nor shall any of these funds be ex- 
pended for any purpose for which funds 
have been withdrawn by any recipient coun- 
try to make payment on such debts: Pro- 
vided, That to the extent that funds have 
been borrowed by any foreign government 
in order to make a deposit. of counterpart 
and such deposit is in excess of the amount 
that would be required to be deposited pur- 
suant to the formula prescribed by section 
142 (b) of this act, such counterpart may 
be used in such country for any agreed pur- 
pose consistent with the provisions of this 
act. 

“Sec. 517. Completion of plans and cost 
estimates: After June 30, 1958, no agree- 
ment or grant which constitutes an obliga- 
tion of the United States under section 1311 
of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955, 
shall be made for any assistance authorized 
under title I or III (except sec. 306) of chap- 
ter IT, or section 450 (a)— 

“(1) if such agreement or grant requires 
substantive technical or financial planning, 
until engineering, financial, and other plans 
necessary to carry out such assistance, and 
a reasonably firm estimate of the cost to the 
United States of providing such assistance, 
have been completed; and 

“(2) if such agreement or grant requires 
legislative action within the recipient coun- 
try, unless such legislative action may rea- 
sonably be anticipated to be completed with- 
in 1 year from the date the agreement or 
grant is made, 

All funds obligated for assistance pursuant 
to each agreement or grant described in sub- 
paragraph (1) or (2) of this section shall 
be used only to liquidate the obligations 
pursuant to such agreement or grant, and 
any funds not so used shall revert to the 
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Treasury of the United States. This section 
shall not apply to any assistance furnished 
for the sole purpose of preparation of engi- 
neering, financial, and other plans, 

“Sec. 518. Protection of United States 
economy: Operations under titles I and II 
of chapter II shall be reviewed at least once 
a year by a committee composed of the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Labor, and the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the purpose of determining whether such 
operations have adversely affected the econ- 
omy of the United States, with special ref- 
erence to areas of substantial labor surplus. 
If the committee finds that the economy of 
the United States in general or any area of 
substantial labor surplus in particular has 
suffered undue adverse effects as a result 
of such operations, the committee shall make 
appropriate recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress.” 

(d) Section 537, which relates to provi- 
sions on uses of funds, is amended as fol- 
lows: in subsection (a) (1), strike out “for 
the fiscal year 1958”; and in subsection (c), 
strike out “Not to exceed $18 million” and 
substitute “Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 406 (a) of Public Law 85-241, not 
to exceed $26 million”, and add the follow- 
ing new clause before the period: “, and not 
to exceed $2,750,000 of funds made available 
for assistance in other countries under this 
act may be used (in addition to funds avail- 
able for such use under other authorities in 
this act) for construction or acquisition of 
such facilities for such purposes elsewhere”. 

(e) Amend section 543 (d), which relates 
to saving provisions, by striking out “Act of 
1956 or the Mutual Security Act of 1957” and 
substituting “Act of 1956, 1957, or 1958” in 
the first sentence and by inserting the fol- 
lowing new sentence after the second sen- 
tence: “Until June 30, 1958, funds used for 
the purposes of this act shall be so used in 
accordance with the provisions of this act as 
in effect prior to the effective date of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1958.” 

(f) Amend section 545, which relates to 
definitions, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (j), insert “the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund and” after “refer to” and 
strike out “title II.“ 

(2) In subsection (k), insert “the Board 
of Directors of the Development Loan Fund 
and” after “refer to” and strike out “title 
II.“ 


Mr. BENTLEY (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that section 401 be considered 
as read and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEAMER, Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Beamer of In- 
diana: On page 19, section 516, following 
line 13, add the following: “Provided further, 
That none of the funds made available under 
this act nor any of the counterpart funds 
generated as a result of assistance under this 
act or other act shall be given to any coun- 
try that has reduced its own budget or made 
any tax reductions to its citizens.” 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
and will reserve the point of order so 
that the gentleman may speak on his 
amendment. 

Mr.BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, I bring 
this subject to the attention of the com- 
mittee because I think it is a very im- 
portant provision in this bill. First of all, 
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I want to commend the committee be- 
cause they have included this section 516 
which is a prohibition against debt re- 
tirement. As I read the amendment, it 
merely says that none of the money that 
is being given by the United States in 
foreign aid to any of the countries shall 
be used by that foreign country to re- 
duce its debt or to refund any money to 
the people as a result of any tax reduc- 
tions. I want to call attention to the fact 
that this country, I think, needs to re- 
duce its debt just as much as any other 
country. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. McVey] the other day made this 
very important statement in the Recorp 
and I will read it: 

We read frequently of balanced budgets 
and tax cuts on the part of other nations. 
England has had 5 tax cuts in 7 years. The 
British treasury anticipates that revenues 
will exceed spending during the coming year 
by $1.3 billion. The government is now 
thinking of a sixth tax cut. The United 
Kingdom received under lend-lease agree- 
ments $341,462,000, and in grants-in-aid 
$3,798,179,000. During most of these years, 
our people have received no tax cuts, and 
they have labored under the greatest taxload 
in history. 


Mr. Chairman, I have attempted to 
make this amendment very simple and 
very brief. I believe it is very self-ex- 
planatory. It merely goes a little bit 
further than the present amendment 
that the committee has written into the 
bill. It would say that no money will 
be given to any country that is reducing 
its debt or is making any tax cut. I 
think the American public is entitled to 
this protection. The American public 
today, our own people, my people and 
your people in our respective districts, 
are staggering under a tax load. I can- 
not help but believe there is a question 
in their minds when they find that their 
money is going to countries—and even 
though the money itself is not being used 
to cut their taxes or to reduce their debt, 
but that the same funds are being used to 
reduce the debts of other countries while 
we are adding to ours. So I want to 
present this to you, and I hope the com- 
mittee will give serious consideration to 
it, and I hope the acting chairman of the 
committee will not make a point of order 
against it at this time because I believe 
it merely adds to the legislation, and I 
do not see where it is out of order. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to give an addi- 
tional touch to this picture. 

Iam sorry that I do not have statistics 
later than 1956. I believe if I had more 
recent statistics it would more strongly 
bear out the argument. This report is 
from 26 nations, exclusive of the United 
States, who are receiving funds. Our 
Federal debt is nearly twice as great as 
the total of those other 26 countries. I 
think we should begin to consider this 
point. Federal spending by some of 
those other countries is listed—I can give 
you the source of my figures—but the 
United States had a budget of nearly $72 
billion. The other countries, not includ- 
ing the United States, had a budget of 
spending of $59,802,000,000—a great deal 
less than our spending program. I do 
not have the Soviet spending but it is 
probably $42 billion. The United States 
budget is some 17 percent greater than 
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the combined spending of the other 32 
countries. I submit to you that our peo- 
ple back home are entitled to the type 
of protection afforded by this amend- 
ment. I suspect that many of us would 
like to assist friendly foreign countries 
when they use the money properly, but 
when we find them reducing their debt 
and their taxes, Iam quite sure the peo- 
ple back home, likewise, would like to 
see their taxes reduced. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
new the point of order. This amendment 
is not germane, and goes far beyond the 
scope of the section that the amendment 


applies to. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Boccs). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

Upon examining this section, it is obvi- 
ous that the section contains several 
prohibitions against debt retirement, and 
the other section contains many other 
prohibitions relative to the use of these 
funds. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana simply adds an addi- 
tional prohibition. 

In the opinion of the Chair it is 
germane and is in order. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this amendment. 

This amendment represents something 
that sounds very nice, and would be dis- 
astrous. The reason we furnish assist- 
ance to any of these countries is not 
based on their tax situation or their debt 
situation. Some of these countries are 
so shaky that they probably cannot col- 
lect the taxes they have levied. Some of 
them certainly cannot pay the debts they 
already have. To use this as a basis to 
clamp down such a stranglehold on the 
whole program misses the idea of the 
mutual security program. For instance, 
there has been some criticism that in one 
country we furnished more airplanes 
than they had pilots ready for training. 
Well, that country went back on its ad- 
vance commitment to have the pilots 
ready to fiy these airplanes. So what 
we have done is not to snatch back those 
airplanes but to try diplomatically but 
forcefully to get that country to live up 
to its commitments to furnish pilots. 
We are not only helping countries that 
are willing to defend themselves and 
join in this struggle for a Free World; we 
are helping countries at times in order 
to stir up their will to defend themselves. 
If we put this sort of prohibition on the 
whole thing we simply get away from 
what this whole bill is about. 

I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Is it not true that in this 
act the aid we are giving is almost en- 
tirely to countries that we believe need 
something in the interest of their and 
our overall security, which only dollars 
will buy? 

If they have a surplus of their own 
local currencies, which will not buy those 
things from abroad that they need to 
become strong, and they want to use 
those local currencies to retire their 
national debt and thereby further 
strengthen their economies, that does 
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not cost us any additional money. In 
fact, it helps us with our basic objec- 
tives because it makes them sounder. 
Why should we penalize them for going 
ahead and reducing their debt with their 
own currency which we could not use for 
the purposes of this act anyway? 

Mr. VORYS. They are trying to get 
their house in order, 

Mr. JUDD. That is right. 

Mr. VORYS. That is one example of 
how this amendment might work. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Is it 
not also true that this amendment would 
result in more interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of other countries, more 
strings attached to the aid which we are 
giving other countries? We read in the 
papers every day that Russia is success- 
ful in her foreign-aid operations because 
there are no strings attached. Here is 
an effort to inject us further into the 
internal affairs of other countries and 
attach more strings to our aid. 

Mr. VORYS. It puts us into the in- 
ternal affairs of every country on earth 
that is in any way a part of this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my hope that everyone heard that last 
argument, the last two arguments made 
by the gentleman from Ohio and his col- 
league in opposing this amendment. 
The last one was that we should be very, 
very careful that we did not interfere 
in the internal affairs of other nations. 
What have we been doing all the time? 

Since the Marshall plan was adopted, 
have we not been telling them how to 
use this money? But at the same time 
shoving it out in billion-dollar chunks 
without an effective restriction attached. 

Now the committee comes along and 
quite frankly says: “Give it to them and 
let them spend it.” 

The argument of the gentleman from 
Ohio was: “Never mind about the taxes 
we have to pay; we must not interfere 
over there; it is none of our business if 
they do not pay any tax, or just give 
them more money so they can pay 
theirs. Enough so they can pay off 
their national debt.” And they never 
can compete with us in the magnitude of 
their public debts; we have a larger one 
than any other country. A debt per- 
haps larger than the sum total of all 
their public debts. But do not worry 
about that. And do not worry about 
the $8 billion and interest a year which 
we must pay. Just dig it up. 

Presumably, like other Members of the 
House, when I went over to the office a 
little while ago I found this book on my 
desk, a good one: “Waging Peace. By 
a Businessman.” See it? You have 
one. Let me read you what it says on 
page 40: 

Once weapons now on the drawing boards 
and in the laboratories are perfected and 
produced in quantities, man will truly pos- 
sess the ability to blast himself off the face 
of the earth. Military defense against them 
is an almost insurmountable problem, and 
civilian defense is an utterly fantastic con- 
cept. The only real defense against such 
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weapons is to prevent their use. This calls 
for nothing less than elimination of war. 


We are all for that except, they say, 
Russia, and as to that I do not know. 

And how will we eliminate war? By 
joining a one-world organization? How 
silly from a realistic viewpoint. All the 
world’s nations in one big group and all 
agreeing on a program for peace. If pos- 
sible, the world would be an ideal place 
to exist. But until Christianity comes to 
all the world we will not attain that de- 
sired end. 

But let me go on. From page 242 I 
quote the following: 

If we approach the Red China situation 
from a long-range view, we see the neces- 
sity of its membership in a strengthened 
United Nations, 


And they refer us to chapter 15. 

That is to say China is now on the 
outside. We are fighting Communists. 
China is a communistic country; so in- 
stead of keeping them outside the fence 
outside the house, the gentleman from 
Minnesota, the good doctor whom I love 
so dearly, would just take them in. Then 
they would be in the kitchen cooking up 
an awful mess—in the bedroom plotting 
to murder the homeowner when asleep. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Sorry. Icannot. I 
continue reading from the book: 

Universal enforcible disarmament cannot 
be undertaken unless Red China is included. 
From this point of view, we might take a 
position opposing admission of Red China 
to the present U. N., but agreeing to admit 
Red China as part of a plan for a strength- 
ened United Nations. This would not only 
strengthen our position with our allies but 
it would also give us initiative in pressing for 
charter review. 


That is the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

Then a little further: 

Membership in a strengthened U. N. would 
require Red China to submit to world law 
and to turn over its armaments to the U. N. 


Suppose Red China says “No.” 

Russia vetoes the move as she now has 
the right to do. A war to enforce the 
demand? Certainly. But—the objective 
is peace. We fought one war to end all 
war. We have been in two since. 

Suppose China did not do what it was 
told to do when it got in; what would 
you do, kick it out? Either that or send 
our men to again fight not under our 
flag but that of U. N.—not for the pres- 
ervation of our country but to carry out 
the will of around a hundred other na- 
tions—each with other views, thoughts, 
objectives. 

Over here, on page 247, “the sixty-four 
h thousand dollar question,” we 
have the answer: 

Given enough time, the Soviet dictatorship 
will run its course, as have all others. Given 
enough time, the ideology of communism 
will collapse, as have all others which are 
contrary to human freedom and moral law. 


-A statement many times made. 

So, where do we go and what do they 
advocate, those of this philosophy as ex- 
pressed in this book? What do they ad- 
vocate? What do they want? Do you 
know what they want? I have been 
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satisfied, at least fairly well impressed, 
with one government under our Consti- 
tution. They want us—and they put it 
clearly—to surrender our independence. 
Join a one-world organization where we 
are outvoted, where the only major thing 
we can or will be permitted to contribute 
is our wealth and our resources. Yes, put 
us in and make us become subject to all 
these other nations, and they will ruin us. 
What, then, would be the use or the func- 
tion of a Congress? Well, listen to these 
advocates of a “one world.” Has our 
Government failed to such an extent 
that we must abandon it? Surrender to 
nations who are so weak we must im- 
poverish ourselves to insure their con- 
tinued existence? ; 

The one-worlders, the all for 
foreign aid boys would haul down 
our flag, the stars and stripes, haul up 
that of the United Nations, take our 
soldiers, draft them, where some other 
countries do not draft them, and place 
them under the generalship or orders 
of a foreign commander. To fight for 
this country? Oh, no; no, no. To fight 
for what a majority of the nations 
in the one-world organization wanted 
at the moment to accomplish. That is 
one result that might well come to pass 
if we follow the argument of this book, 
Waging Peace. 

Evidently the author has lost all faith 
in our form of government, in the cour- 
age of our people, in our ability, in our 
willingness to sacrifice, our endurance, 
our desire for freedom. He would have 
us become one state in a United States of 
the world. 

Far better to conserve our resources— 
including our youth—keep ourselves 
strong—able to meet any foe. 

Just a little of the faith of the hun- 
dreds of thousands—yes millions—who 
have died to preserve us a Nation would 
save us and our Nation. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the Mid- 
west, especially from the great State of 
Indiana, have often been accused of 
being isolationist or unfriendly to the 
remainder of the world. Such is not the 
case. I doubt that any group has a 
greater unselfish compassion for the 
welfare of his fellow man, wherever in 
the world he may be, than do Hoosiers. 
No one will deny that United States for- 
eign aid has helped the living conditions 
of people in many places of the world 
and has assisted greatly in rebuilding 
the ravages of war. The world has 
never known before such liberal giving 
to help others as has been demonstrated 
by the American people and their Goy- 
ernment—gifts to the extent of more 
than $100 billion. 

But today there is a growing sense of 
nationalism, especially in the smaller 
countries throughout the world; there 
is an intense resentment against even a 
“big brother” assistance from a more 
powerful and friendly country. That 
growing sense of nationalism has caused 
these people to want to make their own 
mistakes, work out their own destinies 
without aid even from a well-meaning, 
benevolent country. 
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Although T have been sympathetic to 
world needs, I have consistently opposed 
our foreign aid appropriations for a va- 
riety of reasons. 

First. Some of the programs were, I 
felt, unwise and misdirected. 

Second. Some of the nations would be 
better off meeting their problems in their 
own way. 

Third. The extravagance of some pro- 
grams were an unnecessary burden on 
American taxpayers. 

Back in Indiana the good neighbor is 
ever friendly to his fellow men but he 
never interferes in the personal and fam- 
ily life of his neighbors. For more than 
a quarter of a century one of the most 
popular comic strips of the Midwest was 
Roger Bean by the late Chick Jackson 
of the Indianapolis Star. This strip was 
very close to human nature and often 
had a character named “Mrs. Probe” who 
represented what we Hoosiers term a 
“buttinsky.” She was, though prob- 
ably well-meaning, always interesting 
herself in and interfering in the personal 
problems of her neighbors. I do not be- 
lieve that we are becoming a “buttin- 
sky” in the affairs of other countries; but 
perhaps we should pause for a moment 
in an attempt to see ourselves as others 


see us. 

It would be well for us to give thought 
to our famous American tradition which 
has carried us so far, “Mind our own 
business.” 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BEAMER. I want to compliment 
the gentleman. I know what he is driv- 
ing at, and I agree with him, in saying 
that the people of Indiana and of the en- 
tire United States are interested in tax 
cuts. And, I want to compliment, if I 
may, our neighbor country to the north. 
Canada has reduced its taxes 11 times 
since the close of World War II. How 
many times have we reduced our taxes? 
I think it is an embarrassing question we 
are asking ourselves today. I wonder if 
it is not time to think about the people 
back home as well as the people abroad. 
Yes, we are sympathetic, as the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Bray] has said; 
we are very sympathetic, and we are go- 
ing to help wherever we can. 

We are going to help wherever we can, 
but God helps those who help them-< 
selves. I want to compliment my col- 
league from the Seventh District. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there are only two 
countries involved here that have had 
any reduction in taxes. One is the 
United Kingdom and the other is Ger- 
many. Going over the percentages paid 
by each country for taxes, as compared 
with gross national product, the United 
States pays 25.8 percent, but England 
pays 29 percent and some other countries 
pay as high as 34 percent. I think, as 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Curtis] has stated, this certainly would 
be interference in the internal fiscal af- 
fairs of the countries involved. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote against 
the amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hays of Ohio: 
On page 22, after line 15, insert: 

“(g) Assistance to the Dominican Repub- 
lic: No funds authorized by this act may be 
used to provide assistance to the Dominican 
Republic.“ 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I think this amendment is self-explana- 
tory and in line with the telegram from 
the Ambassador of the Dominican Re- 
public, saying they wanted nothing from 
anyone else and will accept nothing from 
anyone else. This makes it sure that 
they will not get anything under this act. 
It takes $600,000 out. That is all it does. 

Mr. ZABLOCRI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret to oppose the 
amendment introduced by my friend 
from Ohio, for whom I have a very high 
regard, However, I am sure the mem- 
bership of this House does not intend to 
legislate on the basis of personalities. 
The gentleman from Ohio had his fun. 
Now let us look at this amendment re- 
alistically. Since the classified amount 
for the Dominican Republic was identi- 
fied to be $600,000, let us clearly under- 
stand why we are authorizing that 
amount. Four hundred thousand dol- 
lars is for military assistance and $200,000 
for technical assistance. Of the $400,000 
not one dollar is given to the Dominican 
Republic. The $400,000 enables the Do- 
minican Republic to buy military equip- 
ment in order to assist us in defending 
and strengthening the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I 
am not condoning anything that Gen- 
eral Trujillo is doing in this country. 
Nor do I carry a brief for the President 
of the Dominican Republic. But I do 
think we ought to bear in mind and to 
keep the proper perspective what this 
amount is for. It is $600,000 for our own 
defense. If for one minute I was as- 
sured, and if the gentleman from Ohio 
iMr. Hays] could give proof, that the 
money authorized under the mutual- 
security bill was handed over to General 
Trujillo I would be the first to oppose 
the authorization. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I cannot prove 
that they use the exact dollars, but I 
do not think it would make a very good 
case if we were to give him $600,000 that 
he would not have $600,000 with which 
to do something else. In other words, 
it does not make any difference whether 
it is the exact money that he uses, it is 
an equivalent amount, 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. It may be an equiva- 
lent amount but the sum spent by Gen- 
eral Trujillo is personal money and the 
other is money made available to the 
Dominican Republic to buy military 
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equipment to add to the security and 
the defense of the Western Hemisphere. 

Since the gentleman from Ohio saw 
fit to read only parts of the wire he re- 
ceived from the Dominican Ambassador, 
I suggest he permit me to read at this 
time the entire message. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Just a minute. 
The gentleman is not going to impugn 
my motives. I said I would put the whole 
wire in the Rrcorp, and it will be in the 
Record. I just did not take time to read 
it all. You are going to make a show out 
of $45,000 that they pay to the naval 
station down there. That is a lot of 
money out of $600,000. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for reading that portion of the tele- 
gram at this time. I invite him to read 
also the part which states that the aid 
expended by the United States Gov- 
ernment to the Dominican Republic un- 
der the MSA agreement has consisted 
of limited military equipment. Also that 
portion relating to the cooperation ex- 
tended by the Dominican Republic to 
the American personnel stationed there. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Iam going to put 
it in the Recorp at this point. I will 
have to get permission from the House. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. The gentleman 
should have read the entire wire, in fair- 
ness, so there would not be a misinter- 
pretation of fact. I am not impugning 
the gentleman’s motives. The gentle- 
man has done what he thought was his 
duty. He has had his fun. I think the 
Members of the House ought to know 
exactly the reason the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs reported the $600,000. 
I only hope that every Member of the 
House has had an opportunity to look at 
the secret books. The gentleman from 
Ohio had access to the books which dis- 
closed the amount and reason for the 
authorization. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Just once again it needs 
to be said that here, as almost every- 
where else in the foreign-aid program, 
we do not furnish other governments 
dollars. The dollars are mostly spent 
here or for our personnel working in 
those countries. May I cite one of the 
things we are doing with our money. 
Our technical assistance to the Domini- 
can Republic has created a nucleus of 
professional Dominican educated person- 
nel which it is hoped will influence Do- 
minican educational processes toward 
the goal of social, economic, and political 
advancement of the nation. Nobody 
pretends the country has a particularly 
advanced population as yet. Their il- 
literacy is still about 50 percent. We 
have 9 and we hope next year to have 
10 American technicians down there 
working to train this kind of personnel. 
We helped equip for arts and crafts a 
school which was built with Dominican 
funds. It has been in operation several 
years and has turned out 150 graduates 
in various. skills needed by agriculture 
and industry. This is the kind of thing 
our money is going to, not to the head 
of the government. 
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Mr. YATES. I thought it was going 
to military assistance. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, of course we have some 
misgivings about the recent occurrence 
regarding the Dominican Republic, but 
may I plead with you to vote down this 
amendment. I testify first to the need 
for this technical assistance in the Do- 
minican Republic. If you went down 
there you would see small inbred live- 
stock up to their knees in fine feed but 
almost as thin as skeletons. They are 
eaten up from the inside and from the 
outside with parasites. Poor livestock 
is one of the causes of the terrible pov- 
erty down there. I could locate only 
two technical assistants in the whole 
country that could tell us anything about 
the causes. They said: “If we had more 
American technical people on this island 
we could transform the livestock indus- 
try and we could make a more prosper- 
ous, happy, contented people down 
here.” 

I hope that for the small amount of 
money involved here we will not go out 
of our way to express our contempt for 
that nation, and that is exactly what 
this motion does. 

Remember this, that with all Trujillo’s 
faults his was one of the few nations 
that sent sizable numbers of soldiers 
to Korea to fight side by side with our 
own boys. I do not think we ought to 
go out of our way to look for trouble and 
cut off our own nose to spite our face. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. If any of the Members 
want to be informed about not only this 
small amount of technical assistance but 
for further reasons, I cannot go further 
than to urge you to look here and to re- 
member your geography. Remember 
where Cape Canaveral, Fla., is, where 
the Dominican Republic is, and where 
the Panama Canalis. You get that geog- 
raphy straight in your mind and you 
will not insult a country by cutting it 
off in this way, something we have done 
to no other country. 

Mr. DIXON. That is what I wanted 
to say next, because it is strategic to our 
safety and our peace. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. If there were a pos- 

sibility of the present Dominican Gov- 
ernment being overthrown by force, we 
would not hesitate to spend millions of 
dollars to help prevent the country go- 
ing Communist. 
8 Mr. DIXON. We would have to spend 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Since we are getting 
assistance in the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere from the Dominican Re- 
public it would be a mistake to adopt 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 
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Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I would like to 
point out to the gentleman from Utah, 
I offered an amendment in the commit- 
tee which raised the amount that the 
administration asked for technical as- 
sistance by an additional $8 million. I 
am not against technical assistance. I 
think it is fine and I am for it. But, I 
say to you, unless you put up a warning 
flag to people like this Trujillo outfit to 
tell them that they cannot contemptu- 
ously do the kind of thing they are do- 
ing and then send a telegram to the 
Members of Congress, and I understand 
other Members received the telegram 
saying: 

It is none of your business how he spends 
his $50,000 a month. 


T think you are going to have a hard 
time explaining back home to your peo- 
ple who are out of work why you voted 
to give them this amount of $600,000. 
Of course, certainly, it is not the same 
money—we all know that—but if he did 
not get this $600,000 maybe he would cut 
the boy’s $50,000 monthly allowance 
down. Of course, I would be all for that. 
I think it is time we put up a warning 
flag. If they show a little bit of restraint 
and if this fellow goes back to the Do- 
minican Republic and practices his arts 
down there instead of flaunting them in 
the face of the American people that is 
one thing. 

Now as to the missile-tracking sta- 
fion. There is one down there. The 
Dominican Republic is on the same 
island that the Republic of Haiti is on. 
There have been many differences be- 
tween the two and you could say a lot 
about what Trujillo has done to the 
Haitians, but I will leave that out. 
But, there are plenty of places for mis- 
Sile-tracking stations and that does not 
have very much to do with it except to 
provide an excuse to keep this money in 
this bill. I would not be afraid to wager 
my last nickel that if we came to a rec- 
ord vote on this, there would not be 
many people who would want to stand up 
and go on record as being in favor of 
giving this amount of money. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio 
are most cogent and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I only want to com- 
ment on the one thing which I think is 
uppermost in our minds here today and 
that is, is this $600,000 important to 
the military security of the United 
States? Is this technical aid the quid 
pro quo which we have to pay to Mr. 
Trujillo so that he will allow us to do 
whatever is necessary to protect the 
Panama Canal in connection with his 
half of the island? I think just to ask 
the question is to answer it. If Mr. 
Trujillo is a part of the Free World, as 
he frequently asserts, and if he is dedi- 
cated to the fight against communism, 
he is going to cooperate with us and he 
is going to cooperate to the fullest ex- 
tent. He cannot, surely, condition his 
aid on our spending $600,000 for techni- 
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cal assistance in his country. I would 
hope not. We need allies, of course, in 
the fight against international commu- 
nism. Do we need to buy our allies by 
technical assistance in a country where, 
as we heard here this afternoon, they 
have one of the highest standards of 
living in Latin America? They are, we 
are told, on a good, sound, and stable 
financial basis. If there is need for a 
technical assistance program there, Mr. 
Trujillo, as we can see by the way he 
finances his son, is fully capable himself 
of financing it. So I support this 
amendment as I supported a similar 
amendment last year. I believe that 
the bill will be much better if we elimi- 
nate these funds. The argument as to 
our military security depending on the 
$600,000 expenditure is not valid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. PORTER), 
there were—ayes 32, noes 79. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment on page 19, which 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENTLEY: On 
page 19, immediately below line 5, insert the 
following: 

“(c) Section 511, which relates to reten- 
tion and return of equipment, is amended 
by adding the following new subsection at 
the end thereof: 

„d) No assistance shall be furnished to 
any nation under this act until the Presi- 
dent has entered into an agreement with 
such nation under which none of the equip- 
ment, materials, or commodities furnished 
under this act, the lend-lease program, or 
any other foreign assistance program, to 
such nation— 

“*(1) will be marketed in the United 
States in competition with equipment, ma- 
terials, or commodities produced in the 
United States; or 

“*(2) will be used for the manufacture 
or production of equipment, materials, or 
commodities which will be marketed in the 
United States in competition with equip- 
ment, materials, or commodities produced 
in the United States.“ 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment can be explained very briefly. 
It simply states the following: If we are 
going, under this program or previous 
programs, to dispose of equipment, ma- 
terials, or commodities overseas it says 
that nothing shall be furnished under 
this act unless there has been previously 
an Executive agreement that none of this 
stuff that we send over shall be returned 
here to be marketed in competition with 
domestic producers. 

Or, second, that none of the material 
which we send overseas will be used for 
foreign manufacture or production 
abroad of equipment, materials, or com- 
modities which subsequently will be mar- 
keted in the United States in competition 
with domestic products. 

That is all there is to it. It is a protec- 
tion to our manufacturers as far as pos- 
sible. I do not have any objection to 
foreign competition, but I do not see why 
foreign aid money should be used to sub- 
sidize foreign manufacturers in com- 
petition with our domestic industry at 
this time. That is all there is to it. 
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I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I do not suppose anyone in this Cham- 
ber can appreciate the objectives of this 
amendment more than I. I must say 
that I sympathize with the objectives of 
the amendment, but I think it is danger- 
ous, for this reason. In our bill already 
we have taken two steps to create greater 
awareness of the problems of our do- 
mestic industry on the part of the 
administration of this program. We 
have required the Development Loan 
Fund, when it makes a loan, to take into 
account the possible adverse effects upon 
the economy of the United States, with 
special reference to areas or substantial 
labor surplus. This is a real factor. 
There are four factors enumerated in the 
bill. This is one-fourth of those factors. 

We have added another section called 
“Protection of United States Economy.” 
This says that once a year the operations 
under the mutual security program, 
insofar as the Development Loan Fund 
and defense support are concerned, shall 
be reviewed at Cabinet level for the pur- 
pose of determining whether such opera- 
tions have adversely affected the 
economy of the United States. 

That is again with special reference to 
areas of labor surplus; and reports must 
be made by this committee at the Cabi- 
net level to the President and the Con- 
gress, so that we may know what the 
effects of these operations are. I believe 
this is as far as we can responsibly go 
at the present time. 

With specific reference to the amend- 
ment offered by my good friend, I would 
say that administratively it is impracti- 
cable. How can you determine whether 
goods that were finished abroad by a 


factory which we helped finance is going 


to result in competition with the United 
States? Just how can you make that 
determination? What constitutes com- 
petition? Is it a very little bit? Or is 
it tremendous competition? I think this 
is not feasible administratively; but 
there is a deeper reason and that is this, 
if under a loan fund we allow a factory 
to be erected in Ghana, for example, we 
will say to those people: “We will help 
you erect your factory, but under no 
circumstances will we buy the goods from 
that factory even though the competition 
with the United States is very slight, and 
even though this enables you to get dol- 
lar exchange to buy more goods from 
the United States.” 

In other words, I am for legitimate, 
reasonable, practical protection of our 
industry and I think this bill moves in 
that direction responsibly, but the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan, goes too far. We should 
analyze the yearly report now required 
in the bill to see what our problems are 
and what action is indicated. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield, 

Mr. BENTLEY. The gentleman has 
noted, I presume, the language in Sec- 
tion 511 (c) regarding the offering for 
resale of material and equipment sent 
abroad. 
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Mr. COFFIN. Yes; and under that 
same section the President has the power 
under subsection (c) to make arrange- 
ments with each nation for the return 
to the United States for salvage or scrap 
or such other disposition as the President 
shall deem to be in the interest of mu- 
tual security. But we in Congress will 
know if any problem is being created be- 
cause a report must be made and then we 
can determine what action should be 
taken. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. Iyield. 

Mr. VORYS. As I get it, under this 
amendment if we send a tank or vehicle 
to a foreign country and it became scrap 
and a piece of that scrap should be used 
in the manufacture of some souvenir 
that came to the United States in com- 
petition with souvenirs sold here, that 
country would be cut out of the program. 
Is it not about like that? 

Mr. COFFIN. It is even worse, I would 
say, because the scrap might be put into 
something that would be sold to the So- 
viet bloc and would constitute another 
link between that country and the hos- 
tile power. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is not needed. I think if 
it were enacted it would be a signal to 
other nations that we are embarking 
upon a program of restriction and it 
could open the door to every country to 
restrict imports from the United States. 

I ask that the amendment be voted 
down. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dawson of 
Utah: On page 18, immediately below line 
20, insert the following: 

“(a) (1) Section 502 (b), which relates to 
use of counterpart funds by committees of 
the Congress, is amended by adding at the 
erd thereof the following: ‘The amount of 
local currency used by any such committee 
shall be charged against any amounts made 
available to such committee from the contin- 
gent fund of the House of Representatives 
(if the committee is a committee of the 
House of Representatives) or from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate (if the committee 
is a committee of the Senate or is a joint 
committee) for expenses incurred by it; and 
the use of such currency shall be subject to 
all the reporting and other requirements, in- 
cluding limitations on travel, which apply 
generally to the expenditure of amounts 
made available to such committee from such 
contingent fund. No local currency shall be 
available for use by any committee if the 
amount of the currency so used, when added 
to the amounts actually expended from such 
contingent fund, would result in expendi- 
tures in excess of the total amount which 
was authorized to be expended from such 
contingent fund by such committee.” 

“(2) The amendment made by this sub- 
section shall take effect on the day of the 
first meeting of the 86th Congress.” 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is an amendment which I sent 
to the desk of each member the first of 
the week. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is to require that Congressional 
committees using counterpart funds be 
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required to budget those funds as they 
do normal funds which come from the 
contingent fund of the House and that 
they be required to report the expendi- 
ture of the funds to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

Now, we have made a great to-do in 
the Congress about secrecy. In fact, we 
passed a measure the other day which 
would require executive departments to 
open up their files. And, I think it was 
a good measure, one deserving of pas- 
sage. And yet we here in the Congress 
are permitted to go before a Congres- 
sional committee, justify our committee 
funds, set up a budget and then be per- 
mitted to exceed that budget by drawing 
on counterpart funds and in no way be 
required to account for them or budget 
them. 

Now, it is true that under existing law 
the chairmen of the various committees 
are required to report a lump sum to the 
Committee on House Administration, but 
this has no detail as to how it is spent 
and by whom. In fact, some of the 
committees are not even reporting. 

Now, I have before me a list of the 
expenditures of last year committee by 
committee. Some of the committees are 
not on here which I know have expended 
counterpart funds. Now, the public is 
entitled to know how these funds are 
spent. We have received a great deal of 
criticism, particularly of the action of a 
certain representative of a committee in 
the other body who made a free-spend- 
ing, free-wheeling trip abroad, which re- 
ceived a lot of publicity. And, as long as 
we continue to keep the lid of secrecy 
on how we spend these funds, we are 
going to be subject to criticism. 

Now, my amendment would not pro- 
hibit the use of counterpart funds; in 
fact, I favor their use. These funds 
are available; we are entitled to use 
them, and they could and should be 
used by Congressional committees in 
worthy investigations, but when they do 
use them, the savings that they make 
in committee funds should be turned 
back to the Treasury. 

This procedure will not hamper the 
committees in any way, and as far as 
I know, I do not think there is any 
Member of this body who should object 
to reporting personally the use to which 
he has put those funds. If the use of 
these funds has been legitimate—and 
I have no reason to doubt that they are, 
we should be willing to account for 
them, if we fail then certainly the pub- 
lic is going to think that we have some- 
thing to hide, and I do not think we 
should be hiding anything. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Speaking for myself, I 
think the gentleman has a good idea, 
and I do not want to take any more of 
his time. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I want to commend the 
gentleman, and I expect to support his 
amendment in the manner he has 
offered it. 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I yield to the 
gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. DEXON. I believe that this 
group should make its expenditures an 
open book. I very much favor the 
amendment. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. PORTER. I want to say that I 
think the gentleman’s amendment goes 
in the right direction. But, did I un- 
derstand that there is a personal ac- 
counting by each member of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. No, no. The 
present law does not require a personal 
accounting by each member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PORTER. Would the gentle- 
man’s amendment require that the 
expenditure of counterpart funds by 
each individual member of the commit- 
tee be set forth? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. That is cor- 
rect, just as it is with other committee 
funds; in other words, if a committee 
member now takes a trip, he is required 
to submit his vouchers to the clerk of 
his committee, and those vouchers are 
passed on to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

I might say to the gentleman that I 
have been before the Committee on 
Rules when some of these matters have 
been heard, and also before the Com- 
mittee on House Administration where 
we go to justify our use of funds for 
the coming year. We set up the budget. 
And yet, that committee can still pick 
up all the counterpart funds they can 
get hold of when they are traveling, 
which would be in excess of the amount 
that we budgeted. I think we should 
handle it in a uniform manner. 

Mr. PORTER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In that same com- 
mittee, the Committee on Government 
Operations, they have a subcommittee 
which has been raising Cain because the 
executive departments do not give us 
the information they think they want 
about expenditures. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the same 
amendment, I believe, or substantially 
the same amendment that the gentle- 
man offered to the bill last year. It is 
the same language that he has in a bill 
pending before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. I think some of the gen- 
tleman’s statements were a little mis- 
leading. He says there is no accounting 
made. There is an accounting made to 
the Committee on House Administration, 
and the chairman of that committee has 
seen fit this year to release, by commit- 
tees, the amount of counterpart funds 
expended. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit to you in all 
sincerity that this could be a little bit 
misleading because, if this amendment is 
adopted, as I see it and as I understand 
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the language, this is what would de- 
velop: Let us say the chairman of a sub- 
committee is traveling abroad with five 
members of his subcommittee and he 
signs for these funds. When that ac- 
counting is made we would have one 
Member of Congress charged with the 
expenses of perhaps five Members and 
perhaps a staff of two, while the rest are 
charged with nothing. The net result 
would be that a great many Members of 
Congress would no longer go to see the 
things they ought to see and find out the 
things they ought to find out. 

Mr. Chairman, I make another point 
and I hope I am not stepping on any- 
one’s toes. There are some Members 
here who travel on the largess of the 
departments over which they have juris- 
diction and no counterpart funds are 
charged to the committee. If they are 
used, they are obtained by the depart- 
ment that is involved. They are with- 
drawn that way and no accounting is 
made at all. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other mat- 
ter that I think you ought to take into 
consideration and that is this. I have 
traveled abroad. Not too long ago, about 
a year and a half ago I traveled on the 
United States. And on that ship, in ad- 
dition to the members of my committee 
there were no less than 10 or a dozen 
members of executive departments trav- 
eling in first-class staterooms, one to a 
stateroom. I have no objection to that. 
They were traveling on counterpart 
funds. They were living pretty well, I 
must say. I observed them and they 
were doing all right. There is nothing 
in this amendment which would compel 
those people to expose what they are 
spending. And that is where 98 percent 
of these counterpart funds go. 

You want to expose Members of Con- 
gress so that you can get this broken 
down on individual Members, and so that 
somebody can go out into their district 
and make a big fuss and say, “Here is 
a fellow who drew a half a million 
francs,” when a half a million francs is 
worth a thousand dollars and really does 
not mean very much, after all. But the 
average person would think that half a 
million francs was a lot of money. 

I submit to you that all we would be 
doing is putting a requirement upon 
Members that you are not putting on 
representatives of the executive depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, I have all the respect 
in the world for the gentleman. I am 
sure that his motives are the best, and so 
forth. I even overlook the fact that he 
wrote a letter to his local paper in Salt 
Lake City and said that he had never 
heard me utter a bipartisan word since I 
had been in Congress. One mistake, of 
course, that he made is that I do not run 
for re-election out there and I can write 
a letter to the editor; but I have not 
done it yet. But, just to show you how 
bipartisan I have been, I find that the 
Congressional Quarterly shows that in 
the first session I opposed the President 
on foreign policy only 13 percent of the 
time while the gentleman opposed him 
47 percent of the time. I merely state 
that to show that I have been bipartisan 
and I am bipartisan in opposing this 
amendment because I am doing just as 
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much to protect a Member of the minor- 
ity side from the unfair implications 
that might be made that they are ex- 
pending a lot of money, as I am anybody 
on our side. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. As a matter of fact, as 
I understand this amendment, it would 
require a committee of Congress to go 
before the House Committee on Admin- 
istration and before a subcommittee on 
Accounts of which the gentleman is 
the chairman. 

It would require that chairman to pro- 
ject into the future how much counter- 
part funds they expect to spend overseas 
in addition to the dollars they are seek- 
ing from the committee to spend in the 
United States. Is that not so? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. That is true. 

Mr. MORANO. If that is so, then 
this is an impractical amendment and 
unworkable. You just cannot adminis- 
ter it. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
is right in every instance but one. I am 
not the chairman of that committee. I 
happen to be the ranking member. But 
the gentleman sits on the full commit- 
tee, and I think the committee would 
do on the counterpart funds as it does 
with other funds, rely on the chairman 
of the committee to say how much he 
needed. It would be another useless 
motion we would be going through. 

The . The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
amendment for the same reason I was 
opposed to it last year. It was defeated 
last year by a vote of 148 to 86. The 
language of this amendment is impos- 
sible to administer. The House Com- 
mittee on Administration now receives 
reports from all the committees that use 
dollar funds and that use counterpart 
funds. Those reports are in the posses- 
sion of the chairman. He has decided 
to make them public this year and he 
has made them public. Every Member 
of Congress that goes overseas and 
spends counterpart funds is required to 
report to the chairman of his committee 
exactly how he spent the money, item 
by item, and the chairmen of the com- 
mittees transmits the information to the 
chairman of the Committee on House 
Administration. The Committee on 
House Administration has complete con- 
trol of it. If there is any abuse of the 
use of counterpart funds that informa- 
tion is in the possession of this Con- 
gress right now. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORANO. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. As a 
member of the Subcommittee on Ac- 
counts of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration I should like to join in the 
statement the gentleman makes about 
the impracticality of this amendment. 
I have no objection at all to any type of 
requirement that would make an indi- 
vidual Member submit in detail a report 
as to how he spent counterpart funds, 
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but this amendment would require the 
committee chairman to project into the 
future, for 2 years beginning in January 
of next year, what might be spent. It 
would lead to all kinds of increases in 
the estimates of what the committees 
would want from the House in dollars. 
We would be in no position to make any 
accurate check on the requests for 
money. 

This amendment instead of saving 
money would, I am sure, lead to a large 
increase in the amount of contingent 
funds allowed the standing committees 
in connection with their regular requests 
made at the beginning of each Congress, 
and which would begin next January. I 
think that if some type of check is de- 
sirable a new approach should be made, 
a new method, other than this, because 
this will merely lead to greater increases 
in the demands on the contingent funds 
of the House. We have attempted to 
cut back the actual cost in dollars to the 
contingent fund of the House by encour- 
aging the use for proper purposes of 
counterpart funds, and I think this 
would lead to a greater use of these 
funds. I hope the amendment will be 
rejected. 

Mr. MORANO. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. He is abso- 
lutely right. Every Member who uses 
counterpart funds now has to report how 
he uses them, what they were expended 
for, and so forth, so this amendment 
does not attack that problem. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORANO. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, which would probably 
have as much reason as any to travel, 
has used less than 20 percent of its dollar 
amounts in any given year since I have 
been on the committee. If you added on 
all of the counterpart funds that have 
been used, it has used less than 50 per- 
cent of the total amount that has been 
appropriated to it dollarwise. I do not 
know where the abuses about which the 
gentleman talks exist, but I say again, 
and I want to make this point crystal 
clear, that you are exposing yourselves 
to the chance of ridicule that you do not 
demand from the people in the executive 
departments, who use 98 percent of this 
money. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORANO. I yield. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. The gentle- 
man says that Members are now re- 
quired to submit individual reports; am 
I correct? 

Mr. MORANO. Yes; to the chairmen 
of their committees. They have to make 
an accounting of the counterpart funds 
that they use. We do in our committee. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Are those 
reports available? 

Mr. MORANO. Yes. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Can anyone 
see them? 

Mr. MORANO. Those reports have 
been transmitted to the chairman of 
the Committee on House Administration. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I have before 
me a report of the Committee on House 
Administration showing the lump sums 
each committee has spent. There is no 
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breakdown whatever of the individual 
payments. 

Mr. MORANO. That may be so and 
that is because the chairman of the 
committee did not see fit to give you the 
individual accounting of every Member, 
but he has it there if he wants to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TEWES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, the gentleman from 
Ohio says that we would here be im- 
posing a hardship upon ourselves. It 
seems to me this is the kind of hardship 
that we ought to bear willingly. All of 
us are conscious of the fact that those 
who are critical of the operations of Con- 
gress point to this as one place where 
we could very quickly improve our pro- 
cedures. Many of the criticisms made 
against Congress are undeserved, but I 
think this is one instance where they are 
deserved. Admittedly, this is a perplex- 
ing problem. But a simple remedy has 
been proposed by the gentleman from 
Utah. I think we ought to be not only 
willing but anxious to accept it. This 
same debate occurred last year. We 
were told then that there were other 
ways to accomplish this purpose. We 
were told there were better procedures. 
So far as I know, there has been abso- 
lutely no change during the course of 
the past year. We are back today, 1 
year later, exactly where we were then. 
I think that is proof in itself that there 
should be some change by the method 
here proposed. My own code in the mat- 
ter of public service is that a public offi- 
cial must not only do those things which 
are legal but he must also avoid doing 
those things which appear to be illegal. 
This is certainly one of the latter in- 
stances which the taxpayers back home 
are unable to understand. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEWES. I yield. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. The gentle- 
man is absolutely correct. We went into 
these arguments a year ago. I would 
just like to pin one or two of them down. 
Number one is the point, as raised by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hayes}, 
that the executive department is not re- 
quired to account for their expenditure 
of counterpart funds. I took occasion 
today to get a letter from the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration as to 
what kind of accounting they are re- 
quired to make of the use of counterpart 
funds. I have their letter here and while 
I am not going to take the time to read 
all of it, I can simply say this. They are 
required to account for every penny in 
detail to their Department. It is subject 
to the scrutiny not only of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs but of the 
Committee on Appropriations. Then 
they call attention to section 502 (b) 
which was passed in the 84th Congress 
in 1954, which reads as follows: 

Src. 1415. Foreign credits owed or owned 
by the United States Treasury will not be 
available for expenditures by agencies of the 
United States after June 30, 1953, except as 
may be provided for annually in appropria- 
tion acts and provisions if the utilization 
of such credits for purposes authorized by 
law are hereby authorized to be included in 
general appropriation acts, 
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That simply means that they have to 
come in and ask for an appropriation 
through the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of American dollars to purchase 
counterpart funds and they must come 
before the Committee on Appropriations 
and account for every penny of it. The 
Members of the Congress are the only 
ones who are not required to make an 
accounting. As I stated, I have been to 
the Committee on House Administration 
to find out where and how these Members 
have spent their money. There is no 
detailed record there, only the totals 
spent by committees. As a matter of 
fact, I have the record here before me 
which was released by the chairman just 
a few weeks ago and I will put in the 
Recorp the figures giving the total ex- 
penditures by committees, but there is 
no breakdown whatever. 

I have it by committees; the total 
lump sum. Aside from that, there is no 
requirement for any accounting for it. 

Mr. TEWES. When we follow in- 
volved procedures in appropriations for 
public works and have many commit- 
tees examine use of the taxpayers’ 
funds, it seems to me that the taxpayer 
has a right to expect that Congressmen 
will exercise at least a minimum of the 
same kind of protection for funds which 
we use ourselves. Most of Congress- 
men’s travels are for a worthy purpose, 
I fail to understand why we should be 
suspiciously secretive. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEWES. I yield. 

Mr. PELLY. As I understand the 
gentleman, he takes the position that 
we, as Members of Congress, should set 
a higher standard for ourselves than we 
should for anyone else, including the 
executive branch. With that I want to 
say I agree. 

Mr. TEWES. The gentleman has ex- 
pressed my position exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Tewes] 
has expired. 

The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
was seeking recognition. 

Mr. MORGAN, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 7 minutes, 5 minutes for 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

THE PEOPLE'S RIGHT-TO-KNOW—BUT NOT WHAT 
THEIR CONGRESSMEN SPEND 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Government Operations 
has a subcommitee, the Moss committee, 
on information consisting of three mem- 
bers. For 2 years and 8 months that 
committee has had members of the ex- 
ecutive departments on the spot, inquir- 
ing about almost everything. Its de- 
mands on the departments may have 
resulted in some good. But one thing 
that the committee will not go into, and 
that is the question of counterpart funds. 
It demands that the executive depart- 
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ments give information on practically 
everything involving the expenditure of 
tax dollars but was not concerned about 
the dollars Congressmen spend. My file 
shows that on several occasions I have 
written the chairman of the House 
Committee on Administration asking for 
a breakdown on the use of counterpart 
funds. Every time I have been denied 
that information. Now I think I will 
put some of it in the Recorp so there 
will not be any question about it. Then 
I was told that the information was 
with the Defense Department as to much 
of the expenditures. So I went to the 
Defense Department and they told me it 
was with the chairman of the House 
Committee on Administration. I went 
back to the chairman of the House Ad- 
ministration Committee, and he said, 
“No. Defense has it.” At that time the 
general counsel of the Department of 
Defense was on the stand before the 
Moss subcommittee, and I asked him and 
he said, “No, we do not have it.” I said, 
“The chairman of the House Adminis- 
tration Committee says you have. Who 
has it?” I did not get it: Button, but- 
ton, who has the button? I could not 
find it, even to this date, it has not been 
available. 

I have yet to see one report which 
tells about the expenditure of counter- 
part funds by a Member of this House, 
past or present. The Moss committee 
has made its campaign and received a 
world of publicity to the effect that this 
is the people’s Government and that the 
people have a right to know what is 
doing; how tax dollars are spent. We 
can go along with that, except as to 
certain constitutional powers granted 
the President. But when the public 
tries to learn what the Congressmen 
spend through the use of counterpart 
funds, the door to information is 
slammed shut—and with a bang. I 
challenge any Member of this House, in- 
cluding the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays], who has traveled abroad, not a 
little—the last time with two or three as- 
sistants, all justified no doubt—I am not 
criticizing him for it—I challenge him 
or any other Member of this House to 
put in the Recor one single report by 
the chairman of the House Committee 
on Administration showing where 
counterpart funds were used by Con- 
gressmen, how much and for what pur- 
pose. Not that I care, but if we are 
to spend money, let the people know 
how we spent it. It is their money. 
Why make an exception of ourselves? I 
am not ashamed of anything I ever 
spent while on committee. Maybe I 
should be, but it is all in the Recorp. 
Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Les, I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
knows that the same kind of report is 
made by a committee of Congress, and is 
published, as is made by the executive 
branch. That is the total amount by 
any given branch; but I defy him or any 
other man to get the amount that any 
individual in the executive department 
has spent. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is it. But we 
can force the members of the depart- 
ments to give us itemized statements of 
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every dollar they spend. But we will not 
tell anyone where, when, how much nor 
for what purpose we spend counterpart 
funds, 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. If the gentleman 
wants it on the same level, with the ex- 
ecutive departments and everybody else 
treated alike I would not have much op- 
position to it, but I oppose double stand- 
ards. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I cannot yield fur- 
ther. 

I will put it on the same level, yes. 
We make other people tell where they 
buy—well, I will not say what—but when 
a Congressman travels on counterpart 
funds the spending is not itemized. The 
total may be put in, but it is not itemized 
anywhere that you or I or a reporter can 
learn how much you or I or any other 
Congressman spent abroad. That is not 
right. Every informed individual knows 
that is true. Why try to cover up? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
to close the debate. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Utah is very worthwhile and I am 
in complete agreement with the objective 
he seeks to accomplish. He has a bill on 
this subject before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. He did not testify this year, 
but did present his views at earlier hear- 
ings. The real jurisdiction of the subject 
matter of this amendment lies with the 
Committee on House Administration. 
While I believe it is a worthwhile amend- 
ment, I ask for its defeat at this time 
so that the subject may receive full and 
careful consideration by the House Ad- 
ministration Committee to insure the 
adoption of provisions that will unques- 
tionably accomplish the gentleman’s 
objective. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a 
short comment? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I haye before 
me a poll which was taken by the Con- 
gressional Quarterly upon which each 
one of us was paged on this very ques- 
tion: Should Congress disclose the 
amount of dollars in counterpart funds 
used by them in traveling abroad? 

The poll shows 89 percent of the Con- 
gressmen voted “yes” and 11 percent 
“no.” And of the editors of the country 
polled 97 percent voted “yes” and 3 per- 
cent “no.” 

So I think we should take a good hard 
look at the system. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman’s 
statistics are a little misleading, as was 
his letter, because he says “89 percent of 
the Congressmen opposed it.” What he 
should have said was that 89 percent of 
those who answered the question opposed 
it. If my memory serves me correctly 
there were considerably fewer than 150 
who answered it. I would think the 
figure might be 100; 89 percent of 100 
would mean 89 Members out of 435 said 
“yes.” So the gentleman’s argument is 
not as meaningful as it would seem, 
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Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. The figure presented 
by the Congressional Quarterly had to do 
with foreign currency. We are talking 
about dollars now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired; all time on this amendment has 
expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Utah (Mr. 
Dawson]. 

The question was taken; and, the 
Chair being in doubt, the Committee 
divided and there were—ayes 84, noes 
67. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harpy: On 
page 21, line 24, immediately before the 
period insert the following “, and add the 
following new subsection: 

„t) The President shall submit to the 
Congress On or before January 10 of each 
year, a report detailing the assistance to be 
provided for the next fiscal year under title 
I of chapter II and under chapter III, which 
shall contain a clear and detailed explana- 
tion of the method by which the proposed 
levels of aid for each country have been ar- 
rived at, including a listing of all significant 
factors considered in determining each level 
of aid, the reason for the inclusion of each 
factor, and the monetary value assigned to 
each, together with an explanation of the 
manner in which these factors are reconciled 
to yield a specific dollar figure which con- 
stitutes each level of aid.’” 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. The committee has 
examined the gentleman’s amendment 
very thoroughly. We all know of the 
marvelous work done by his Subcom- 
mittee on International Operations. I 
think it is a good amendment and the 
committee will accept it. 

Mr. HARDY, I appreciate that very 
much. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Iam in complete agree- 
ment with the objectives of the gentle- 
man’s amendment but I think he will 
recognize that the ICA may have to put 
on a good many additional employees to 
handle it. 

Mr. HARDY. I am not at all sure 
that they will need additional help. I 
think they have enough employees to 
handle this without adding any. 

Mr. JUDD. My point is, with all the 
questions that have been raised, this is 
3 even if it requires additional 

p. 

Mr. HARDY, I agree with my friend 
from Minnesota, and I am grateful to 
him for his observation. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
simple and is self-explanatory. I dis- 
cussed it to some extent in general de- 
bate yesterday. It will assure that the 
Congress is provided a minimum amount 
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of information concerning the level of 
aid established for individual countries. 
Thus far that information exists no- 
where, and as far as the record goes 
none of the amounts authorized in this 
bill are supportable except on the basis 
of generalized judgment of ICA wit- 
nesses. This condition should not be 
permitted to continue and my amend- 
ment will help toward providing some 
information to the Congress in the fu- 
ture. 

The information will serve several 
much needed purposes. It will greatly 
facilitate the work of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee in future authorization legis- 
lation. It will be of major assistance to 
the Appropriations Committee in the 
discharge of its duties, and it will provide 
a yardstick for the General Accounting 
Office and my Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Operations to measure the per- 
formance of ICA. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Harpy]. g 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EDMONDSON: 
On page 22, line 15, insert: 

“Src. 519. Prohibition against unjustified 
public works: None of the funds authorized 
to be made available under this act shall be 
used for any flood control, river and harbor 
or water development project in a foreign 
country that does not meet the benefit-cost 
standards and economic feasibility require- 
ments established for similar projects in the 
United States.” 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
our eloquent colleague, the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Corrin], said yesterday 
that one of the best things in the bill 
now before us is the so-called Hays 
amendment, which he said has been 
termed “the most constructive proposal 
to come out of our committee.” 

The effect of this amendment, as ex- 
plained by our colleague from Maine, 
will be to make the process of obligating 
funds for projects “a more serious step.” 

Preliminary studies of feasibility will 
be required, as well as “a reason- 
ably firm estimate of the cost to the 
United States,” before funds could be 
obligated under the Hays amendment. 

This is certainly a worthwhile step, 
and I congratulate the committee upon 
taking it—but I firmly believe this bill 
will register much more favorably with 
the American people if we take one addi- 
tional step, which is proposed by the 
amendment I have just offered. 

The plain effect of the amendment now 
before the House is to say to the admin- 
istrators of foreign aid, “When you ex- 
amine these foreign flood control and 
water projects, with a view to invest- 
ment of American dollars in them, we 
want you to apply the same tests for 
economic feasibility and benefits that 
you apply to similar American projects,” 

In short, we want to invest our Amer- 
ican tax dollars abroad with the same 
care, and the same caution, that we use 
in their investment in our own country. 

The requirement that cost estimates 
for a project be submitted is a wise one— 
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but we add real significance to that re- 
quirement when we also establish a Con- 
gressional standard for feasibility—the 
same standard, Mr. Chairman, that we 
also impose upon our own flood control 
and water development projects. 

Is this asking too much of foreign 
countries, to whom we are giving Amer- 
ican tax dollars—that their projects be 
sound and practical projects, with at 
least one dollar of benefit for every dol- 
lar of cost? 

Can we fairly continue to impose such 
a standard upon American projects, 
when we do not require it in foreign 
countries where we are spending mil- 
lions of American tax dollars? 

Mr. Chairman, let us put this addi- 
tional element of common sense into the 
foreign aid program, and adopt this 
amendment. 

Let us tell the people of America and 
of these foreign countries as well that 
we will go along with you on justified, 
sound, and feasible projects when there 
is a dollar of benefit for every dollar 
of cost, but we are going to use at least 
as much care and discretion on a for- 
eign project as we use on projects here 
in the United States. That is the simple 
effect of the amendment. It is difficult 
to see how we can justify any other 
procedure. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Does the 
amendment include the use of the taxes 
foregone idea that is now being carried 
out by the Bureau of the Budget, in re- 
quiring foreign governments in the con- 
struction of a hydro plant to require 
economic justification of taxes foregone? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The amendment 
would require that the same test be 
imposed for any foreign water develop- 
ment project that is imposed here in the 
United States on one of our projects. 
If one of those is the taxes foregone 
principle, if that enters the picture on 
an American project, then it would enter 
the picture also on a foreign project. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gentle- 
man recognizes that that is a part of 
the policy of the Bureau of the Budget 
to apply the principle of economic jus- 
tification for a hydro project? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I understand 
that it is on certain projects; yes. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. So it is the 
intention of the author of the amend- 
ment to include that practice as against 
these hydro projects to be undertaken 
with economic aid? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. In any instance 
where it would be applied on a similar 
American project it would also be ap- 
plicable to the foreign project. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I do not 
want to prolong this discussion, but 
would the gentleman recognize the same 
formula now being followed by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget in circular A47, of 
local participation? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think it would 
be just as mandatory on a foreign proj- 
ect as it would be on a corresponding 
American project under the amendment, 
yes. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman’s amendment go so far as 
to impose the standards set up by the 
Army Engineers on stream improvement 
projects, dams, et cetera? Would they 
meet the same standards? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The same sound 
engineering would be required on a for- 
eign project as is required on an Ameri- 
can project under this proposed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BAILEY. Would the gentleman 
put it under the supervision of the Army 
Engineers? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think that 
would be a matter of discretion as to 
whether it would be the Army Engineers 
or other engineers in the employ of the 
Government—whether Bureau of Rec- 
lamation engineers or engineers em- 
ployed by the Department of State; in 
any event they would be qualified engi- 
neers. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, my 
sympathy certainly lies with the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON]. 
I know he is a very prominent member 
of the Committee on Public Works, and I 
know he may be disappointed over the 
veto of the public works bill. I sym- 
pathize with him, because I had a small 
project in that bill, too. My project was 
one of those that had been approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget and had been 
worked on from away back in 1946. I 
really had a legitimate complaint, as 
mine was lost because additional projects 
were added to the bill. 

Let us take a look and see what we 
have here. We are dealing with national 
security. Of course, under conditions 
prevailing in most of the underdeveloped 
countries, it is not practicable to use the 
exact cost features and engineering 
studies that we have in projects in this 
country. Let us look at what we have in 
this bill for the fiscal year 1959 for the 
so-called “public works” type of projects. 
Under the mutual security program 
there is an item of $115,174,000 of direct 
costs. Most of that is for transporta- 
tion and communication. The only 
fiood-control money in this bill for the 
fiscal year 1959 is $1,240,000 plus $15 
million local currency. The water devel- 
opments in this bill for the fiscal year 
1959 are $11,535,000 matched by $87,- 
524,000 worth of local currency. 

The rivers and harbors part of this 
bill for the fiscal year 1959 is $3,134,000, 
matched against $13,950,000 worth of 
local currency. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. When the gentle- 
man speaks of local currency, is he talk- 
ing about local currency made available 
by the provision of American money? 

Mr. MORGAN. I am talking about 
matching currency. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Matching cur- 
rency made available through the provi- 
sion of our funds? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Has the gentleman 
Included the defense support portion of 
this bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; in some of these 
projects it is defense support money. 

Mr. PASSMAN. It is not all defense 
support money, though? 

Mr. MORGAN. No. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Of some 39 types of 
public-works projects mentioned before 
our committee, many are for rivers and 
harbors, drainage, flood control, irriga- 
tion and reclamation that are now built 
out of the defense support money. The 
total for those projects may go into $400 
million, or more. That has been testified 
to as factual before the Appropriations 
Committee. 

May I ask the chairman if the defense 
support money can properly be used for 
drainage, rivers and harbors, land recla- 
mation, and similar public-works pro- 
grams? 

Mr. MORGAN. It could be spent for 
that. I am talking about the program 
now in the bill. 

Mr. PASSMAN. But if you spend $400 
million out of the defense support phase 
of the bill for flood control and other 
public-works projects, would that not 
amount to the same thing? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; but I am talking 
about the program in this bill. 

Mr. PASSMAN. In testimony before 
our committee witnesses said that the 
defense support is economic aid. They 
listed some 39 types of public-works proj- 
ects and mentioned specifically flood 
control, drainage, rivers and harbors, 
and irrigation, as well as others. All 
that money could be spent and charged 
to defense support, but it would, none- 
theless, be public works similar to those 
under discussion at this time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Most of the large proj- 
ects under the defense support are for 
public utilities and communications, as 
the gentleman knows. 

Mr. PASSMAN. We have never been 
able to completely pin it down. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. What requirement is 
there for local participation with moneys 
provided by the governments we are as- 
sisting? Are those funds of the gov- 
ernment, or can they use counterpart 
money? 

Mr. MORGAN. They are the funds 
of the recipient government and coun- 
terpart money as well. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is there any provision 
against using counterpart money? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma is 
nothing more than a very minimum re- 
quirement as to the various water re- 
source development projects that would 
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be financed under the authority of this 
bill. There is not too much in this 
issue. as to whether there is only a small 
number of dollars involved, as the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania points out, or 
whether there is a large number. The 
question involved is whether or not we 
are going even to try to approach any- 
where near the same standards we have 
been enforcing here in this country in 
regard to these projects overseas. 

We are not attempting here to put in 
some requirements that are tied in with 
the defense emergencies or anything 
else in connection with the direct defense 
of the countries involved. What we are 
talking about here is projects that are 
devised for strengthening the economic 
buildup of these countries that receive 
the assistance. 

I think it is only fair and proper 
that we should have some requirement 
as the committee has indicated by their 
action, which they have taken earlier 
this year in regard to the bill, that these 
projects have some better justification 
than they have had in the past. I be- 
lieve any of you who support the idea 
that we should try to remove any waste 
from the bill will go along with this 
idea. I think any of you who support 
the idea that the same requirements as 
to justifiability for projects overseas 
should certainly be as strong as the re- 
quirements for the United States will 
go along with this amendment. It will 
not in any way hamper any of the bene- 
fits that will go to the country that needs 
them in line with our own foreign policy 
or our common interests. In fact, it will 
strengthen the aid that we are giving to 
these countries because the projects will 
be sounder and better justified in the 
‘future. I think it will contribute greatly 
to the success of this aid program from 
a long-range viewpoint as well as cutting 
down some of the costs and the waste 
that has existed in the past, if we put 
in this fundamental requirement. This 
requirement is nowhere near as strict 
as that enforced for the United States 
and reinforced when the President 
vetoed the rivers and harbors’ bill even 
though for more stringent requirements 
had been met. He vetoed that bill for 
the United States. Certainly, we could 
have that small requirement for this 
overall aid bill. I hope the committee 
will adopt the amendment. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment, of 
course, sounds very plausible and rea- 
sonable. It certainly is very. appealing. 
Everybody would like to be able to apply 
to each of these public works projects 
all around the world, constructed under 
the most varying and unideal conditions 
imaginable, the same strict and stern 
criteria which we insist that our Army 
Engineers apply—and sometimes also 
our own Congressional committees. I 
am sure the bill, if it had this amend- 
ment in it, would register more favor- 
ably with the American public as the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has stated. 
But would it do as well the job it is 
“supposed to do? I think we ought to 
go back and ask again what it is we are 
trying to do in this program. Why do 
we have this bill before us at all? If 
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we write this amendment into the bill, 
will it make it easier or harder to ac- 
complish what we are trying to do? 

If we provided funds for these projects 
abroad for economic reasons only, as we 
supposedly do for such projects at home, 
then this amendment, certainly, would 
be in order and it ought to be supported 
unanimously. But, as a matter of fact, 
there is probably not one of the projects 
overseas that we are authorizing strictly 
for economic reasons of the sort we have 
in mind when it is a dam or a lock in my 
District or flood control projects in your 
Districts. We are supposed to require 
economic justification for them. But al- 
most everything in this foreign aid pro- 
gram has as its first objective some 
political reasons, or security reasons. We 
are trying to keep a world free, including 
ourselves. Some of these projects have 
more direct military reasons as their 
prime justifications. They may not have 
a favorable benefit cost ratio, if you con- 
sider only economic factors. How do you 
evaluate in dollars their military value? 

Again, in some of the countries we be- 
lieve it is in our own security interests 
to help them maintain armies and air 
forces that are way beyond their eco- 
nomic capacity to support. We could 
of course, give them dollars in cash 
grants. We tried that in Laos and 
there were some bad misuses of the 
dollars. What we generally want in 
those countries is hwan in Korea or 
kip in Laos or rupees in Pakistan to 
help them support their armies and 
their economies. 

Now, if we can spend our dollars for 
commodities here that they need, and 
sell those commodities there for the 
local currencies we need, that is better. 
Or, sometimes we can put the dollars 
into generators for powerplants or ce- 
ment for dams that strengthen their 
capacity to maintain their independ- 
ence. The public works in themselves 
may not have as high a benefit-cost 
ratio in strictly economic terms as 
similar projects would have to demon- 
strate here at home. But they con- 
tribute far more to those countries than 
cash grants would, lying idle as reserves 
or getting into improper channels, It 
is a question of alternatives. These 
projects contribute greatly to their 
economy and we get the beneficial use 
of the money spent on them in terms of 
the local currency they generate. 

If we ignore all factors except eco- 
nomic, we probably cannot justify all 
the projects; but not to build them may 
help defeat our fundamental objectives 
in the whole program. 

May I say further that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Passman] has ob- 
jected to the management of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, on the ground 
that so few of the funds that were made 
available last fall have been committed. 
The basic reason for this apparent slow- 
ness, as I tried to point out last year, is 
that we have asked for it—just as in this 
amendment you are asking for greater 
care and study. We insisted that our 
Government agencies like the Loan Fund 
screen and study these projects more 
thoroughly before making decisions. We 
insisted that they come up here with 
clearer figures as to such matters as the 
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benefit-cost ratios, as well as political 
and military values, But, if they are to 
do that, it takes more time. If they take 
the time to do the job we want them 
to do, then they do not get the money 
obligated or even programed before the 
end of the fiscal year. And then it is 
contended that they really did not need 
all the money they asked for. But if on 
the other hand, they are to pay out or 
obligate the money before the end of 
the fiscal year, then they have to start 
some projects that have not met the 
scrutiny this amendment calls for. Just 
which are they to do? 

If the gentleman’s amendment were 
to be adopted, I hope he and others will 
stand up here and work hard to get the 
full appropriation of $625 million for 
the Redevelopment Loan Fund for this 
next fiscal year, without fiscal year limi- 
tation, so that its Board can have time 
to do the kind of careful studying he 
wants and be sure that the projects are 
more nearly justified in economic terms. 
That would make his case much 
stronger, I think. We cannot have it 
both ways. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Can the gentle- 
man not see the possibility that it might 
be appreciated and also helpful to these 
foreign countries if high engineering 
standards are observed and good, sound 
feasible projects are the ones into which 
we put our dollars? 

Mr. JUDD. I agree completely, where 
the political situation will permit. But 
sometimes the needs are too urgent. 
For example, one afternoon about 4 
years ago we authorized $800 million in 
one lump sum to try to keep southeast 
Asia from going into the hands of the 
enemies. A lot of that went into de- 
velopment projects of the sort we are 
discussing here. I do not suppose one 
of them had been studied carefully 
enough to be economically justified by 
our standards, But we were not pro- 
viding that money in order to get an 
economic return. We were trying to 
keep our enemies from getting that 
part of the world with its great strategic 
importance and all its minerals and 
other resources. And the gamble suc- 
ceeded. It has paid off, not in dollar re- 
turn, but in security. 

There are other considerations than 
the strictly economic factor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] 
has expired. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. Like 
many of you, I have supported this legis- 
lation in years past and feel a sense of 
responsibility to support it again, be- 
cause I feel that we in the Congress owe 
something more to the President of the 
United States than mere carping criti- 
cism of his conduct of our international 
affairs. I have supported it and feel a 
continuing sense of responsibility to sup- 
port it in spite of my own misgivings over 
certain specific activities carried out un- 
der the program and in spite of its un- 
popularity among many of my people, 
because in a world where apparently only 
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the strong may remain free, we need to 
contribute to the strength of those who 
sincerely wish to remain free. 

Yet there is a complete double stand- 
ard in the matter of water development 
projects. There are two entirely differ- 
ent sets of criteria, one for projects in 
our own country and another for projects 
which we help finance in foreign lands. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
require flood control, navigation, and 
water resource developments financed in 
foreign lands through our mutual se- 
curity program to comply with the same 
standards which are so rigidly and in- 
flexibly applied to the administration 
against domestic flood control, naviga- 
tion, and water resource developments. 

At the present time, there are two 
yardsticks—as different as night and 
day. When it comes to our domestic 
water development needs in the United 
States, no matter how big or how small 
the projects, the Bureau of the Budget 
imposes an arbitrarily rigid and com- 
pletely inflexible yardstick. 

When it comes to water developments 
to be financed in foreign lands, there is 
no requirement whatever that they be 
reported individually to the Congress, no 
requirement that they measure up to the 
criteria of economic feasibility, abso- 
lutely no report on a benefits-to-costs 
ratio, and no hard and fast requirement 
whatever that funds be matched locally 
where local land enhancement and do- 
mestic water benefits accrue. 

Each of these requirements has been 
applied with a vengeance this year by the 
Bureau of the Budget against every 
water resources development proposed in 
the United States. This all-powerful 
executive Bureau has arrogated to itself 
the right to overrule the Corps of Army 
Engineers and the duly delegated com- 
mittees of this Congress. When it comes 
to water resource developments in the 
United States, this appointed agency has 
reveled in its power, and the full extent 
of this power is appreciated when we 
realize that this Bureau caused the Presi- 
dent of the United States to veto our 
rivers and harbors bill, passed by such an 
overwhelming majority by both Houses 
of the Congress. So demanding, so 
rigid, so wholly inflexible, is this Bureau 
in its arbitrary. demands that it has 
served notice through the President that 
it will not tolerate any freedom on the 
part of the Congress of the United States 
to exercise its own judgment in regard to 
water development projects in this Na- 
tion of ours. Only last month, after we 
had spent 2 years writing a river and 
harbor bill with maximum care, great 
thoroughness, diligent, painstaking re- 
search and a strong sense of responsi- 
bility, the dictatorial and demanding 
Bureau of the Budget insisted that the 
President veto the bill for the simple rea- 
son that the mature fudgment of the 
Congress differed from the hard and 
arbitrary yardstick applied by this ap- 
pointive agency in just 3.6 percent of the 
total financial authorizations in that bill. 
The bill was vetoed, even though the 
Corps of Engineers had officially ap- 
proved all but six-tenths of 1 percent of 
the financial authorizations. 

Now, contrast that if you will with the 
complete flexibility and utter lack of 
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financial accountability to the Congress 
which has characterized water develop- 
ments in foreign lands financed under 
this mutual security program by the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration. 
Last year, a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations, 
under the able chairmanship of our re- 
spected colleague from Virginia [Mr. 
Harpy], undertook to make a thorough- 
going study of such projects and made 
some amazing revelations concerning 
the absolute lack of any yardstick what- 
ever. 

Permit me to read a few comments 
from the report of that House commit- 
tee upon the annual budget presentation 
of the ICA: 

The agency possesses almost unlimited 
flexibility in the transfer of funds. This 
arises from a combination of the broad au- 
thority conferred upon the agency by the 
basic mutual-security legislation, and the 
absence of specific details (an outgrowth of 
the illustrative budget) in the annual ap- 
propriation acts. Unless this excessive flexi- 
bility is curbed, improvement in the me- 
chanics of the budget presentation alone 
would not assure the Congress that the pro- 
grams and projects listed therein would be 
carried out. 


Obviously, when these various. pro- 
grams are lumped together into a single 
package, the ultimate result can be 
nothing but confusion. Undoubtedly, 
many of the programs undertaken by the 
ICA are wholly justifiable from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. Many of them prob- 
ably are. Perhaps even all of them are. 
But the point is that it is utterly impos- 
sible for the Congress of the United 
States to examine the budget presenta- 
tion of the ICA and to know anything 
whatever of the economic feasibility of 
the individual projects therein contem- 
plated. 

Our task in attempting to understand 
and to justify these expenditures is made 
the more difficult by the practice of this 
agency in presenting a purely illustra- 
tive budget. There is no requirement, as 
there is in our domestic public-works 
program that we list the individual proj- 
ects. Instead, the ICA simply sets forth 
various activities and types of activities 
as merely illustrative of the kind of pro- 
gram it intends to carry out. 

The lack of Congressional control of 
these funds, indeed the lack of Congres- 
sional identification of the individual 
projects contemplated, becomes start- 
lingly apparent. Not only does the ICA 
operate under this cloak of vagueness, 
but it enjoys almost unlimited freedom 
to change its course in midstream, to 
alter during a fiscal year the direction of 
its programs, to transfer funds from one 
project to another, from one country to 
another, and indeed from one basic type 
of activity to another. 

I should like to quote at this point 
from the fifth report by the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations en- 
titled “Review of the Budget Formula- 
tion and Presentation Practices of the 
3 Cooperation Administra- 

on“: 

Because of the broad authorities conferred 
upon the agency in the basic mutual- 
security legislation, and since its appropria- 
tions are not made on a country or project 
basis, ICA is not legally bound to hold to the 
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country programs or levels of aid proposed. 
For example, so long as the funds appro- 
priated for the category ‘Development assist- 
ance’ are used for that general purpose, the 
director can decide not to pursue any of the 
country programs presented to the Congress, 
and embark on entirely new programs in a 
different set of countries. If such new pro- 
grams cannot be financed entirely from 
funds available within the appropriate cate- 
gory, ICA can invoke an unusual statutory 
authority which, within a very broad range, 
empowers the President to transfer funds 
between categories (for example, from de- 
velopment assistance to defense support), 
whenever he considers it necessary to do so 
in order to meet emergency situations which 
might arise. 

Since such emergencies are frequent, ICA 
has made it a practice to hold appropriated 
funds in reserve to meet them. Substantial 
amounts of funds appropriated on the basis 
of specific programs are thus immobilized. 
These funds, when not used for the con- 
tingencies for which they were reserved, are 
released for hasty programing late in the 
fiscal year for which they were appropriated. 
This has a deterring effect on the orderly 
and expeditious use of funds and a retarding 
effect on advance program planning. 


Moreover, the committee concluded 
that: 

With respect to forelgn-aid projects, the 
budget presentation lacks information on 
such significant items as the total esti- 
mated cost, length of time required for 
completion, recipient country contributions 
expected and received, and reasons for delays 
in execution, f 


Mr. Chairman, I realize that there 
must be some flexibility in the adminis- 
tration of the mutual security program 
if it is to be effective. I know that we 
must be able to take advantage quickly 
of situations which suddenly and un- 
expectedly develop in foreign lands. I 
realize that we cannot in justice to our 
own national self-interest handcuff our- 
selves to a completely inflexible position, 
and that it is impossible to foresee 12 
months ahead exactly what the exigen- 
a of the international situation may 

I do have the strong feeling, however, 
that the American people and the Amer- 
ican Congress need to understand much 
more clearly exactly where it is proposed 
that these dollars will be spent, particu- 
larly with regard to development of the 
economies of foreign nations. This type 
of development, as characterized by the 
development of water resources, is not a 
sudden, hit-or-miss type of undertaking. 
And it is the height of inconsistency for 
us to handcuff ourselves to such a com- 
pletely hidebound and wholly unyielding 
set of criteria in regard to the develop- 
ment of our own latent resources while 
having no specific knowledge whatever of 
the nature or the direction of the pro- 
posed developments of an identical char- 
acter for which we are authorizing ex- 
penditures in foreign lands. 

The future undoubtedly belongs to 
those countries which follow the admo- 
nition of Daniel Webster, preserved in 
this Chamber on the plaque directly 
above the Speaker’s chair: 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests, and 
see whether we also in our day and genera- 
tion may not perform something worthy to 
be remembered. 
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I know that the people of the Middle 
East cannot stand as a bulwark of free- 
dom when they are diseased and impov- 
erished, ridden by prejudice and passion, 
beset by defeatism, and bound by their 
inability to develop the latent resources 
of their land. 

But I know too that the United States 
cannot maintain its position as the bas- 
tion and beacon of freedom unless the 
development of our own natural water 
resources, the thriving industry and 
booming commerce which follow in its 
wake, keep pace with the burgeoning 
growth of our population. 

Recently, the Chief of our Army Corps 
of Engineers, after a visit to the Middle 
East, made a signally interesting obser- 
vation. He is what he said: 

Last month I flew over a part of far-off 
Tran, which formerly was known as Persia, 
south of the capital city, Teheran. Centuries 
ago a Persian poet walked some 200 miles 
across that land, and he described how not 
once did he step from beneath the shade of 
trees which grew along the irrigation ditches. 
He told about flowers and fields full of grain 
and melons. As I passed overhead, I 
searched, but could see only one shadow, 
that of the plane, on the hard desert floor. 
Two hours later we came to the green fields 
and orchards surrounding Baghdad, on the 
Tigris River. Having seen how badly water 
Was needed and lacking in the region, I 
expected to find the Tigris little but a dried 
streambed. Instead, there below us was a 
large river. Then I understood why the val- 
ley that gave birth to the earliest civiliza- 
tions, provided sustenance to ancient Baby- 
lon, and prospered until its irrigation works 
were deliberately destroyed by the descend- 
ants of Genghis Khan was now, save for iso- 
lated spots, a barren desert. The reason is 
simple: The modern inhabitants are utiliz- 
ing only a small fraction of the capacity of 
the water that flows through the parched 
land. We must make sure that in our coun- 
try, unlike Iran and Iraq, we will develop to 
the fullest our water resources as we need 
them. 


There is need, Mr. Chairman, for de- 
velopment of these resources in other 
free lands. There is need also for their 
development in the United States. If 
we are going to have yardsticks for the 
determination of these needs, let us 
make the same yardstick apply in both 
cases. 

There are $440 million that have been 
obligated by ICA and its predecessors 
for water resource development in for- 
eign lands. Who can identify them? 
I have here a list of them. I do not 
know that they measure up to the stand- 
ards of benefits-to-cost ratio. They have 
not been examined by our Corps of En- 
gineers, nor by our Bureau of the Bud- 
get. They have not been examined from 
the standpoint of local cost participa- 
tion that is required on each of our do- 
mestic projects; nor from the standpoint 
of local land enhancement. Therefore, 
it would be not only more acceptable to 
our people but it would be more justifi- 
able to Congress to have assurance that 
these projects for which we are granting 
funds met the same criteria that are de- 
manded of the projects in the United 
States. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I would 
like to ask the gentleman if it is correct 
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that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma does not go 
anywhere near as far as our own re- 
quirements in setting up standards for 
this improvement? 

Mr. WRIGHT. The amendment 
merely requires economic justification. 
It simply says that no funds will be 
made available for any water resource 
project in a foreign country that does 
not meet the benefit-to-cost standard 
or the economic feasibility requirement 
established for similar projects in the 
United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. In relation 
to that, I want to commend the state- 
ment the gentleman made about his sup- 
porting this legislation in the past. 

I think it is fair to point out that those 
of us who are proposing and supporting 
this amendment have also been sup- 
porters of this legislation in the past 
and at present, by contrast with a lot 
of people we have worked with but who 
have lately failed to support the Presi- 
dent on this issue. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I think my colleague 
is right. I now yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I am delighted to wel- 
come to the ranks of those who are in 
the minority who insist that standards 
set by the Bureau of the Budget should 
be observed in public works projects; 
and I ask the gentleman if this is not a 
100-percent change of position on the 
part of those who are proposing this 
amendment as compared with their po- 
sition on the public works bill when it 
was before the House when they tried 
to get new projects in that were not ap- 
proved and did not meet those very 
standards? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I would answer the 
gentleman by saying that this is not any 
material change in our position. It cer- 
tainly is not a 100-percent change. If 
it is a change at all, this is a 0.6 of 1 per- 
cent change. That is the only difference 
in the total economic value of those 
projects which were approved by this 
Congress in the Rivers and Harbors bill 
without the express approval of the 
Corps of Army Engineers. 

As the gentleman knows, I think that 
the projects contained in our Rivers and 
Harbors bill were justified. Obviously, 
the majority of the Members of this 
House felt the same way, because after 
careful consideration and full discussion, 
each of those projects was approved by 
a substantial majority in the House and 
in the Senate. 

I simply believe that we in the Con- 
gress would like to feel that same confi- 
dence in the similar projects contained 
in the mutual security authorization. 

Mr. CRAMER, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I do not ex- 
pect to take the full 5 minutes to which 
I am entitled, Mr. Chairman, but I do 
want to point out the fact that it seems 
to me this is a 100-percent switch in 
position on the part of those who came 
before the Public Works Committee re- 
fusing to accept the standards set by the 
Bureau of the Budget and who have 
criticized and castigated the President 
because of his insistence that these 
accepted standards should be recognized, 
and on which he based his veto of the 
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omnibus bill. I am delighted to wel- 
come them to our ranks and I trust they 
will support us on the public works bill 
that has been introduced by a large 
number of minority members on the 
Public Works Committee that does ac- 
cept the standards set out in the Presi- 
dent’s veto message at which time these 
reasons were explained, and are the very 
standards for which they are now argu- 
ing with regard to this foreign aid bill. 

I trust this bill on public works, which 
recognizes these standards, reiterated by 
the President, and which they are now 
advocating, will be voted out of commit- 
tee as so many minority members have 
advocated, so that the vast number of 
projects that are good projects can be 
proceeded with. 

The bill that has been introduced au- 
thorized 114 of the projects, and the vast 
majority of those contained in the origi- 
nal bill would also be brought into con- 
formity with the President’s recommen- 
dations, exactly what the majority is 
now suggesting in thisamendment. The 
proposed amendment conforms with the 
President’s suggestion and I hope that it 
will have the effect of eliminating only 
10 of the total number of projects in- 
volved. 

I hope this amendment this afternoon 
is being offered in good faith. If it is 
offered in good faith I trust that the 
Public Works Committee will get busy at 
once and vote out a bill consistent with 
this amendment now being offered to 
this particular bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

91 Me CRAMER. Ishall be delighted to 
eld. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. First of 
all, let me make it clear that this amend- 
ment is not being offered in keeping 
with the President’s veto, because the 
President is opposed to this amendment; 
and, according to the gentleman from 
Florida, he and the other members of 
our committee cannot even take a 
breath without permission from the 
President. 

Mr. CRAMER. Ido not yield further, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I hope the 
gentleman will support our amendment. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I shall be delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think the gentle- 
man from Florida has put it very prop- 
erly, that this is no place or time to 
make a determination about the wisdom 
or lack of wisdom of the President’s veto 
of the public works bill. I am quite con- 
vinced that but for this veto we would 
not have this amendment at all. I think 
we ought to go ahead with the comple- 
tion of this bill and meet the other issue 
in the proper way. 

Mr. CRAMER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman wholeheartedly. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. I think the 
gentleman from Mississippi, a member 
of the Public Works Committee of which 
I am a member, is going a little too far 
when he says we cannot take a breath 
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without the President giving us permis- 
sion. 

I want to say just this, that on that 
Public Works Committee we sat for 
weeks and months with a Democratic 
chairman who told us in the 1st session 
of the 85th Congress that he wanted us 
to come in with a clean bill. We worked 
very diligently, and if some of the gentle- 
men on the other side of the aisle had 
exercised the same diligence and con- 
scientious effort we would not now be 
talking about the cause of the President’s 
veto. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman is emi- 
nently correct. I recall when so many 
Members of the majority side were go- 
ing about bragging how great a percent- 
age of the time they supported the Pres- 
ident of the United States. I can recall 
also that last year when this discussion 
was had with regard to whether or not 
we should increase the national indebt- 
edness, as the President had requested, 
that the majority was not going to go 
ahead and do it. 

So, it appears that they accept his 
leadership when they see fit to do so 
and do not when they do not see fit to 
do so. Now, I would suggest to the gen- 
tlemen who are in the majority on the 
Committee on Public Works that we get 
down to business on this public works 
bill, which is absolutely necessary. We 
hear so much about doing something 
for the recession, so let us get down to 
work on this public works bill and let us 
vote out a good bill that will not be 
prejudiced by this debate. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
SMITH] over there: Did you say we on 
this side did not do anything without 
the President's knowledge and approval? 
If you did, I want you to repeat it in my 
behalf. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I said that 
the members of the minority on the 
Public Works Committee take no step 
without the approval of the President of 
the United States, and I will let that 
stand anywhere in the world. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, without a doubt the 
pending amendment is sound and desir- 
able. I think we can fortify our support 
for the amendment by going directly to 
the record. I hope that I may have your 
attention while I read from testimony 
by Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Douglas Dillon. He made this statement 
before the Committee on Appropriations 
last year, and I quote: 

If the receiving country were a subsidiary 
of our Government, like the Army Corps of 
Engineers, then we could know that a given 
project would be well planned and well 
carried out and would warrant the allocation 
of so much money in a given period of time. 


When we were dealing with independent 
countries, which were free to make their 
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own mistakes, we could not have that as- 
surance. 


Secretary Dillon has certainly ac- 
knowledged here that there is no control 
whatsoever under the program as it is 
now operated. 

I have read to you from page 804 of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee hear- 
ings for last year, and Mr. Dillon has 
frankly admitted that these projects are 
not properly supervised, are not well 
planned, and that we do not know 
whether the expenditures are justified or 
not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. EDMONDSON) 
there were—ayes 96, noes 70. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the rest of the 
bill be considered as read and open for 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that all debate on this bill and all 
amendments thereto close at 5:45 p. m. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the gen- 
tleman if he knows how many amend- 
ments are pending? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think there are only 
about three. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on this bill and 
all amendments thereto close at 5:45 
p. m. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The remainder of the bill is as fol- 
lows: 

CHAPTER V—REORGANIZATION OF MUTUAL SECU- 
RITY ACT OF 1954 AND AMENDMENTS TO OTHER 
LAWS 

Reorganization of Mutual Security Act of 

1954 


Sec. 501. The Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, is further amended as follows: 
(1) Strike out the heading of title I and 
of chapter I of such title, and immediately 
before section 101, insert the following: 
“CHAPTER I—MILITARY ASSISTANCE” 

(2) Immediately above section 131, strike 
out the chapter heading and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
“Title I—Defense Support” 

(3) In section 131 (a), strike out “chapter 
1 of this title” and insert in lieu thereof 
“chapter I.” 

(4) In section 131 (d), immediately after 
“title”, insert “or chapter I.” 

(5) Immediately above section 141, strike 
out the chapter heading. 

(6) In section 141, immediately after 
“title” both times it appears, insert “or chap- 
ter I.” 

(7) (A) In section 142 (a), strike out 
“chapter 1 of this title’ each place it ap- 
pears and insert chapter I.” 
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(B) In such section 142 (a), strike out 
“under this title” and “purposes of this title” 
each place they appear and insert “under 
chapter I or under this title” and “purposes 
of chapter I or of this title,” respectively. 

(8) Section 142 (b) is amended by strik- 
ing out “chapter 3 of title I of this act” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “this title.” 

(9) Section 144 is amended by inserting 
immediately after “under this title” the fol- 
lowing: “or chapter I.” 

(10) Section 202 (b) is amended by strik- 
ing out “401 (a)“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“451 (a).“ 

(11) (A) Immediately after section 420, 
insert the following new chapter heading: 


“CHAPTER III—SPECIAL ASSISTANCE AND 
CONTINGENCY FUND” 


(B) Sections 400 and 401 are redesignated 
as sections 450 and 451, respectively, of chap- 
ter III. 

(12) Section 405 (d) is amended by strik- 
ing out “401” and inserting in lieu thereof 
451.“ 

(13) Section 410 is amended by striking 
out “chapter 1 of title I” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “chapter I.” 

(14) Section 411 (b) is amended by strik- 
ing out “chapter 1 of title I” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “chapter I.” 

(15) Immediately above section 501, strike 
out the heading of title V and of chapter 1 
of that title and insert the following: 


“CHAPTER IV—GENERAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS” 


(16) Section 503 is amended by striking 
out “chapter 1 of title I” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “chapter I.” 

(17) (A) Section 504 (a) is amended by 
striking out “titles II, III, and IV, and chap- 
ter 3 of title I,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“chapters II and III.“ 

(B) Section 504 (c) is amended by striking 
out “chapter 1 of title I” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “chapter I.” 

(18) (A) The first sentence of section 510 
is amended by striking out “chapter 3 of 
title I” and inserting in lieu thereof “title I 
of chapter IT.” 

(B) The third sentence of section 510 is 
amended by striking out “title II or chapter 3 
of title I and inserting in lieu thereof “title 
I or II of chapter II.“ 

(19) Section 511 (a) is amended by strik- 
ing out “title I” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“chapter I or title I of chapter I.“ 

(20) Section 511 (c) is amended by strik- 
ing out “chapter 1 of title I” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “chapter I.” 

(21) Section 513 is amended by striking out 
“401” and inserting in lieu thereof “451.” 

(22) Immediately above section 521, strike 
out the chapter heading. 

(23) In section 521 (b), insert “of chapter 
II” immediately after title III.“ 

(24) In section 521 (c), strike out “chap- 
ter 3 of title I” and insert in lieu thereof 
“title I of chapter II.“ 

(25) Sections 522 (c) and 522 (d) are 
each amended by striking out “chapter 1 
of title I” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“chapter I,” 

(26) Section 523 (c) (2) is amended by 
striking out “chapter 1 of title I” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “chapter L” 

(27) Section 524 is amended by striking 
out “chapter 1 of title I” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “chapter I.” 

(28) Section 534 is amended by striking 
out 400“ and inserting in lieu thereof 450.“ 

(29) The portion of section 537 (a) which 
precedes paragraph (1) is amended by strik- 
ing out “chapter 1 of title I" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “chapter I.” 

(30) Section 537 (d) is amended by strik- 
ing out “400 (a)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “450 (a).” 

(31) Immediately above section 541, strike 
out the chapter heading. 
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(32) Section 545 (c) is amended by strik- 
ing out “chapter 1 of title I” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “chapter I.” 

(33) Section 545 (h) is amended by strik- 
ing out chapter 1 of title I’ each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“chapter I.“ 

(34) Sections 545 (j) and 545 (k) are each 
amended by striking out “chapter 3 of”, and 
by inserting “of chapter II or under chapter 
Tir” immediateley after title IV.“ 

(35) Section 549 is amended by inserting 
“of chapter II“ immediately after title III.“ 


Amendments to other laws 


Sec. 502. (a) The Defense Base Act, as 
amended (42 U.S. C. 1651), is further amend- 
ed as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a) of the first section, 
insert the following new subparagraph be- 
tween subparagraph (4) and the last five 
lines: 

“(5) under a contract approved and fi- 
nanced by the United States or any execu- 
tive department, independent establishment, 
or agency thereof (including any corporate 
instrumentality of the United States), or 
any subcontract or subordinate contract with 
respect to such contract, where such con- 
tract is to be performed outside the conti- 
nental United States, under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended (other than 
title II of chapter II thereof), and not other- 
wise within the coverage of this section, and 
every such contract shall contain provisions 
requiring that the contractor (and subcon- 
tractor or subordinate contrctor with respect 
to such contract (A) shall, before commenc- 
ing performance of such contract, provide 
for securing to or on behalf of employees 
engaged in work under such contract the 
payment of compensation and other bene- 
fits under the provisions of this act, and 
(B) shall maintain in full force and effect 
during the term of such contract, subcon- 
tract, or subordinate contract, or while 
employees are engaged in work performed 
thereunder, the said security for the pay- 
ment of such compensation and benefits, 
but nothing in this paragraph shall be con- 
strued to apply to any employee of such 
contractor or subcontractor who is engaged 
exclusively in furnishing materials or sup- 
plies under his contract.” 

(2) In subsection (e) of such section, 
strike “(3) or (4)” in the last sentence and 
substitute therefor (3), (4), or (5).” 

(3) In subsection (f) of such section, in- 
sert “or in any work under subparagraph (5) 
subsection (a) of this section” between “this 
section” and “shall not apply.” 

(b) In the first section of the act of June 
28, 1935, as amended (49 Stat. 425), strike 
out “$30,000” and insert “$33,000”, and strike 
out “$15,000" the first time it appears and 
insert “$18,000.” 

(c) In section 101 of the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act, as amended (31 U. S. C. 
846), insert “Development Loan Fund;” be- 
fore “Institute of Inter-American Affairs.” 

(d) In section 2 of the act of July 11, 1956 
(70 Stat. 523), strike out all beginning with 
“An” down through “Conference and” and 
substitute “There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated annually, for the annual con- 
tribution of the United States toward the 
maintenance of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization Parliamentary Conference, such 
sum as may be agreed upon by the United 
States Group and approved by such Con- 
ference, but in no event to exceed for any 
year an amount equal to 25 percent of the 
total annual contributions made for that 
year by all members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization toward the maintenance 
of such Conference, and.” 

(e) Section 5 of the act of July 30, 1946 
(22 U. S. C. 287q) is amended by the addi- 
tion of the following sentences at the end 
thereof; “The National Commission is 
further authorized to receive and accept 
services and gifts or bequests of money or 
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materials to carry out any of the educational, 
scientific, or cultural purposes of the Na- 
tional Commission as set forth in this act 
and in the constitution of the Organization. 
Any money so received shall be held by the 
Secretary of State and shall be subject to 
disbursement through the disbursement fa- 
cilities of the Treasury Department as the 
terms of the gift or bequest may require and 
shall remain available for expenditure by 
grant or otherwise until expended: Provided, 
That no such gift or bequest may be ac- 
cepted or disbursed if the terms thereof are 
inconsistent with the purposes of the Na- 
tional Commission as set forth in this act 
and in the constitution of the Organization. 
In no event shall the National Commission 
accept gifts or bequests in excess of $200,000 
in the aggregate in any 1 year. Gifts or be- 
quests provided for herein shall, for the 
purposes of Federal income, estate, and gift 
taxes, be deemed to be a gift to or for the 
United States. The National Commission 
and Secretary of State shall submit to Con- 
gress annual reports of receipts and expendi- 
tures of funds and bequests received and 
disbursed pursuant to the provisions of this 
section.” 

(f) The portion of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 2 of the joint resolution of June 30, 1948, 
as amended (22 U. S. C. 272a (a)), which 
precedes “, as apportioned” is amended to 
read as follows: “(a) such sums as may be 
necessary for the payment by the United 
States of its share of the expenses of the 
Organization, but not to exceed 25 percent 
of such expenses.” 

(g) Section 101 (a) of the War Hazards 
Compensation Act, as amended (42 U. S. C. 
1701), is further amended by inserting the 
following subparagraph between subpara- 
graph (3) and the last 15 lines: “or (4) to 
any person who is an employee specified in 
section 1 (a) (5) of the Defense Base Act, 
as amended, if no compensation is payable 
with respect to such injury or death under 
such act, or to any person engaged under 
a contract for his personal services outside 
the United States approved and financed by 
the United States under the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended (other than title II 
of chapter II thereof): Provided, That in 
cases where the United States is not a formal 
party to contracts approved and financed 
under the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, the Secretary, upon the recom- 
mendation of the head of any department 
or agency of the United States, may, in the 
exercise of his discretion, waive the appli- 
cation of the provisions of this subparagraph 
with respect to any such contracts, subcon- 
tracts, or subordinate contracts, work loca- 
tion under such contracts, subcontracts, or 
subordinate contracts, or classification of 
employees.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
make this announcement in connection 
with the limitation of time. The Chair 
has been informed that there are 4 
amendents pending, 2 by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]; 1 by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ScHERER]; 
and 1 by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Aparr]. Time will be allotted to 
those Members standing at the time the 
limitation motion was offered. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Apam: On page 
29, line 8, strike out lines 8 through 25 on 
page 29 and lines 1 through 7 on page 30 


and reletter the following subsections ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, this sec- 
tion, which is in the bill this year for 
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the first time, gives the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO the 
right to receive gifts or bequests to the 
extent of not more than $200,000 per 
year. I say that that is not proper 
material for inclusion in the mutual se- 
curity bill. When this measure, or one 
similar to it, was proposed in the House 
a couple of years ago, it is my recollec- 
tion that it was soundly defeated. I 
think if the committee today had ade- 
quate time to consider my amendment 
to strike out this subsection there would 
be no question as to its being accepted. 
Among other things—and I would like 
to emphasize this—it provides that gifts 
or bequests to this Commission for the 
support of UNESCO may be considered 
to be gifts to or for the United States, 
for the purpose of Federal income, es- 
tate, or gift taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, here we are writing 
tax legislation in a mutual security bill. 
For the following reasons, therefore, I 
think that this portion should be 
stricken from the bill. First, one sim- 
ilar to it was considered by the House 
a couple of years ago and was defeated. 
Secondly, it is not proper matter for 
inclusion in a mutual security bill, and 
thirdly, this is no place for tax legisla- 
tion to be considered. 

Therefore I ask that my amendment 
be supported and that that part of the 
bill be stricken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CARNAHAN] in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. This section of the 
bill merely provides that the National 
Commission for UNESCO may receive 
gifts. If there are those who want to 
help support the National Commission 
by gifts, I see no reason why they should 
not be permitted to do so. Such gifts 
should result in a saving of money for the 
taxpayers if through this legislation the 
pe catia is permitted to receive the 
gifts. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. But the tax exemption; 
that is the trouble with it. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. There are lots of 
organizations to which money can be 
given tax free. There is a ceiling of 
$200,000 on the amount that can be given 
in any one year. So if people within this 
country want to help support the Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO for that 
amount by their gifts, I see absolutely no 
reason why the gifts should not be 
accepted. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
LMr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
make just one point: Apparently some 
believe that this section grants author- 
ity to make tax-deductible gifts to 
UNESCO a specialized agency of the 
United Nations. No, it is to the National 
Commission for Education, Scientific, 
and Cultural Cooperation which is not an 
international organization. It is an 


American commission set up by our law. 
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Its annual budget is about $250,000 a 
year, and is in the regular Department 
of State appropriation bill handled by 
Mr. Rooney’s subcommittee. It is a 
completely American organization work- 
ing in this field, and must not be con- 
fused with UNESCO. 

Mr. ADAIR. Is not its purpose to sup- 
port UNESCO? 

Mr. JUDD. Its purpose is to support 
international educational, scientific, and 
cultural cooperation. It works parallel 
with UNESCO, and they cooperate, as 
they should, in this field, which I think is 
of the greatest importance and one where 
we are in danger of falling behind. The 
Communists have made perhaps more 
headway, especially scientifically, be- 
cause we often have not paid as much at- 
tention to it. If our private citizens or 
corporations are willing to contribute 
their money for this purpose and thereby 
require less of the taxpayers’ money from 
the Congress, I think we ought to give 
them that privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Jupp) there 
were—ayes 51, noes 77. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL: On 
page 22, immediately below line 15, insert 
the following: 

“(m) Add a new section as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 519. Overseas programs relating to 
scientific and other significant works: (a) 
The Librarian of Congress, in consultation 
with the National Science Foundation and 
other interested agencies, is authorized to 
establish programs outside of the United 
States for (1) the analysis and evaluation 
of foreign books, periodicals, and other ma- 
terials to determine whether they would 
provide information of technical or scientific 
significance in the United States and 
whether such books, periodicals, and other 
materials are of cultural or educational 
significance; (2) the registry, indexing, bind- 
ing, reproduction, cataloging, abstracting, 
translating, and dissemination of books, 
periodicals, and related materials determined 
to have such significance; and (3) the ac- 
quisition of such books, periodicals, and 
other materials and the deposit thereof in 
research libraries and other research centers 
in the United States specializing in the areas 
to which they relate. 

b) Notwithstanding section 1415 of 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, 
section 105 of the Agriculture Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, or any 
other provision of law, the Librarian of Con- 
gress may, in carrying out the provisions of 
this section, or, in cooperation with gov- 
ernmental and other agencies, use cur- 
rencies, or credits for currencies, of any for- 
eign government (1) held or available for 
expenditure by the United States and not 
required by law or agreement with such gov- 
ernment to be expended or used for another 
purpose, or (2) made available under the 
provisions of subsection (c) of this section. 

e) In order to make additional funds 
available for the purposes of this section 
the Secretary of State is authorized to enter 
into an executive agreement or agreements 
with any foreign government for the use of 
currencies, or credits for currencies, of such 
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government deposited pursuant to 

ments entered into under section 142 (b) of 
this act, or section 115 (b) (6) of the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, or pur- 
suant to section 105 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, brief - 
Iy, this amendment does this. It au- 
thorizes the Library of Congress to ad- 
minister for the first time a substantial 
and cohesive program for the purposes 
of evaluating foreign, technical, and 
scientific, and cultural materials. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished chairman. 

Mr. MORGAN. The committee has 
looked this amendment over very thor- 
oughly. We certainly like the principle 
of the amendment. We feel also the 
funds should come from Public Law 480. 
We have a very favorable report both 
from the Library of Congress and the 
executive branch on this amendment. 
The committee accepts the amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is not germane to the bill 
or at this place in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment sets up an outfit in the Li- 
brary of Congress which is not mentioned 
anywhere else to review a great bunch 
of books. It is probably as far away 
from being germane as it possibly can 
be. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
may proceed. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this bill is to permit the ex- 
penditure of counterpart funds to do 
something that is very necessary for 
America. To evaluate, index, and trans- 
late, compile, collect, and distribute in 
our own libraries the benefit of the best 
thinking of the foreign brains. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Boccs of Loui- 
siana). The Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair is not, of course, passing 
on the merits of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. The 
amendment is obviously not germane to 
the purposes of the pending bill. The 
Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TABER] was 
much too late in making his point of 
order, inasmuch as the amendment had 
already been read and debate had 
started. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER] was on his 
feet at the time and was recognized by 
the Chair as soon as the Chair saw the 
gentleman on his feet. The point of 
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order of the gentleman from Ohio comes 
too late. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL: On 
page 22, immediately below line 15, insert 
the following: 

m) Add a new section, as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 519. Overseas programs relating to 
scientific and other significant works: (a) 
The Librarian of Congress, in consultation 
with the National Science Foundation and 
other interested agencies, is authorized to 
establish programs outside of the United 
States for (1) the analysis and evaluation 
of foreign books, periodicals, and other mate- 
rials to determine whether they would pro- 
vide information of technical or scientific 
significance in the United States and whether 
such books, periodicals, and other materials 
are of cultural or educational significance; 
(2) the registry, indexing, binding, reproduc- 
tion, cataloging, abstracting, translating, and 
dissemination of books, periodicals, and re- 
lated materials determined to have such sig- 
nificance; and (3) the acquisition of such 
books, periodicals, and other materials and 
the deposit thereof in research libraries and 
other research centers in the United States 
specializing in the areas to which they relate, 
„b) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums in local currencies as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 

“*(c) In order to make additional funds 
available for the purposes of this section, the 
Secretary of State is authorized to enter into 
an executive agreement or agreements with 
any foreign government for the use of cur- 
rencies, or credits for currencies, of such 
government deposited pursuant to agree- 
ments entered into under section 142 (b) of 
this act, or section 115 (b) (6) of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, or pursuant 
to section 105 of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment. 
It is not germane to the bill. It sets up 
activities and requires duties of the 
Librarian. It sets up in a bill designed to 
provide for foreign relief activities all 
over the United States. It is utterly for- 
eign to the bill itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Michigan desire to be heard? 

Mr. DINGELL. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

In the first place, we have some $1,274,- 
000,000 in counterpart funds all around 
the world being squandered on all kinds 
of things. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
address himself to the point of order, 
please. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am attempting to 
address myself to the point of order. I 
am proposing an intelligent way for 
spending the counterpart funds which 
will be derived under this and other for- 
eign aid bills for the benefit of the people 
of this country. I think that is mighty 
germane to the matter before us. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Boccs). The 
point of order is well taken. The same 
objections which prevailed as to the first 
amendment obviously prevail here, 

The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ScHERER: On 


page 30, line 8, strike all of subsection (f), 
lines 8 through 14. 
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Mr. SCHERER. Chairman, sec- 
tion (f) of the A bill deals with 
our contribution to the International 
Labor Organization. This is the first 
time such a provision has been contained 
in a mutual security bill. Heretofore 
we have provided for our contributions 
to the International Labor Organization 
by separate resolution. From time to 
time we have increased these funds by 
joint resolution. In fact, the Senate last 
year passed such a resolution increas- 


ing our contribution, and it is now pend- 


ing in the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
This whole subject of our continued and 
increased contribution to ILO and our 
continued membership in ILO should be 
carefully considered and debated by this 
Congress, and should not be included 
as a rider in this bill. We should spend 
hours of debate on this subject, because 
the International Labor Organization 
today is nothing but a forum for the 
promotion of Socialistic and Commu- 
nistic ideology and the advancement of 
the foreign policy of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. But whether ILO does what 
its supporters say or whether it does 
what I say, this amendment is bad, for 
the simple reason that heretofore we 
have placed a dollar limitation on the 
amount of the United States contribu- 
tion to ILO. If this amendment that 
is contained in the bills passed, we are 
giving a blank check to the International 
Labor Organization to expend it for pro- 
grams, the extent of which and the na- 
ture of which we know nothing about 
and which I am sure in some cases 
will be detrimental to the interests of the 
United States. Yet today we say what- 
ever this International Labor Organiza- 
tion decides to do, no matter what 
amount of money it decides to expend, 
we agree to pay 25 percent of the cost. 
So we are giving a blank check to this 
International Labor Organization. 

How can we reconcile the provisions 
of this section when in this Congress 
some object to even giving to the Presi- 
dent of the United States authority, in 
the new Defense organization setup, to 
transfer funds from one agency to an- 
other or from one program to another? 

Although we have placed a ceiling on 
the total appropriation for the Defense 
Department, we hesitate to give the 
President of the United States author- 
ity to even transfer funds. But by this 
section we are giving to an international 
organization over which we have abso- 
lutely no control, over whose programs 
we have no control, the right to spend 
as much money as they want and we 
will pay 25 percent of it. We will rue 
the day we adopt legislation like this. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this section of the bill 
merely provides that the ceiling on our 
contribution to ILO shall not exceed 
25 percent of the budget of that Organi- 
zation. That is what we have been pay- 
ing for years, and it is lower than our 
assessment in most of the other special- 
ized agencies. 

It is no blank check, because the 
money must be appropriated every year 
by the Appropriations Committee to pay 
this amount. We have here just the 
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simple question of whether or not we are 
going to pay our regular assessment to 
an organization in which we hold active 
membership. 

The dollar limit on our payment now 
is less than our share. We are in ar- 
rears. If we are going to continue to 
be a member of the Organization we 
ought at least to pay our dues, and that 
is what this section of the bill is de- 
signed to do. We pay 25 percent of the 
budget each year, and that is the limit; 
we will pay no more if this section stays 
in the bill. At the present time the dol- 
lar limit is less than our 25 percent. 

I would have no objection to adding 
also a dollar limit, but the 25-percent 
ceiling alone is probably better than 
adding a dollar limit. I ask that the 
pending amendment be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
LMr. Jupp). 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, let me say 
first of all this amendment is not an un- 
precedented procedure, as has been sug- 
gested. What we are doing now for ILO 
is just what we did in the mutual se- 
curity bill year before last for the World 
Health Organization. It had been done 
previously for the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. To put a percentage limi- 
tation on our contribution is much more 
satisfactory than having a dollar ceiling 
which has to be lifted from time to 
time. 

Let me also remind you that percent- 
agewise, the ceiling on our share of the 
budget of ILO is 25 percent, which is 
the lowest of any such international or- 
ganization of which we are a member. 
In World Health Organization, our share 
is 32.34 percent; UNESCO, 31.3 percent; 
and the United Nations itself, the par- 
ent organization, 32.5 percent, I should 
like to bring our share of those budgets 
down to 30 percent, and to keep the 
ceiling on ILO at 25 percent. To make 
our ceiling $3 million, as originally pro- 
posed, would allow our share to go up to 
30 percent or more for ILO, too. 

Mr. Chairman, it is bad to have the 
United States in arrears in its dues for 
in an organization of this sort—in fact, 
in any organization to which we belong. 
Either we ought to be able to pay up in 
full or else get out of the organization. 

Sometimes the charge has been made 
that the ILO is dominated by the Com- 
munists. I took occasion to check on 
this and found that there have been 
consistently larger majorities against 
proposals and maneuvers of the Com- 
munists in the ILO than in the United 
Nations itself. 

I hope this amendment will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. SCHERER. Is it not a fact that 
in the ILO the United States has but 1 
vote out of 79? 

Mr. JUDD. Les: that is the situation 
in the United Nations and all the spe- 
cialized agencies. We have never suf- 
fered because of that fact. Our positions 
have been sound and they have won ma- 
jority support. I repeat that in the ILO 
we have consistently received larger ma- 
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jorities over the Communists than in 
any other similar organization. 

Mr. SCHERER. That is not so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. SCHERER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is in- 
formed that there are no further amend- 
ments at the Clerk’s desk. The Chair 
has on the list to be recognized the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Knox], 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
Horrman], the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Staccers], the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys], and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania {Mr. MORGAN], 
Do these gentlemen desire to be recog- 
nized? 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to the mutual security bill which 
is before the House for consideration 
today basically because of the fact that 
there is a large unexpended balance now 
remaining in the fund. June 30 esti- 
mate is $5,194,000,000 of unexpended 
funds, and with the addition of the 
amount that is in the bill today, we will 
have over $8 billion, 

Mr. Chairman, this amount, of course, 
would be an amount equal to what the 
ICA and military could spend in a period 
of 2 years, and I am opposed to the 
stockpiling of American tax dollars for 
foreign aid. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, each year since I have been in 
Congress and the foreign aid bill has 
been debated, I have been struck with 
one prominent fact: there are on hand 
billions of dollars of unspent funds for 
this program at the time we are asked to 
appropriate additional moneys for it. 
Last year we were told, when the pro- 
gram was cut by millions of dollars 
that the results would be disastrous, yet 
nothing happened, rather, there are 
again billions left over. I feel very 
strongly that this year the Congress 
should face this problem of excess au- 
thorizations anq excess appropriations 
and begin to relieve the burden that has 
been borne by the American taxpayers 
for 10 years in the amount of over $50 
billion for foreign aid. 

That there is more money on hand 
than is prudent is borne out in the mi- 
nority committee's report, as follows: 

The mutual security program is over- 
funded. It is estimated that as of June 30, 
1958, there will be a total unexpended 
balance of $5,194,922,000. To this the bill 
under consideration adds a new authoriza- 
tion of $2,958,900,000. In addition, the ap- 
propriation request includes #$644,192,500 
which was authorized last year. This will 
make a total dollar pipeline of $8,798,014,- 
500. There must also be added, however, a 
total of $1,861,887,000 in unexpended mu- 
tual security local currencies and Public Law 
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480 currencies administered by mutual se- 
curity agencies. There must also be added 
the anticipated deposits during fiscal year 
1959 of additional local currencies similar 
to those above of $1,469,406,000. These sums 
when added together mean that there will be 
$12,129,307,500 in the pipeline consisting of 
$8,798,014,500 in dollars and $3,331,293,000 
in local currencies, 

Although many of the local currencies can- 
not be uesd in precisely the same manner as 
dollars, local currencies could, if the effort 
. were made, greatly reduce the request for 
additional dollar authorizations. To grant 
additional funds, when such huge sums are 
already available, is clearly unnecessary. 
Strenuous efforts should be made to use more 
efficiently funds in the pipeline, rather than 
to authorize additional billions. 


Also, I am greatly concerned with re- 
ports of the Comptroller General and the 
Government Operations Committee of 
the House. Both have been critical of 
the lack of planning that exists in the 
program; of the administration of it; and 
of the lack of audit. Discussion on the 
floor of the House also brought out the 
fact that neither the Congress nor the 
committee know in advance what specific 
programs are to be undertaken. 

Each year I send out an annual ques- 
tionnaire to the people of my district, 
and each year the people have percent- 
agewise consistently voted against for- 
eign aid. This year almost 28,000 people 
have answered this questionnaire. In 
answer to the question, “Do you favor ad- 
ditional foreign aid while there are on 
hand unexpended funds,” 83.8 percent 
voted “No.” To the question, Do you 
favor a reduction of foreign aid funds?” 
85.6 percent voted “Yes.” 

I know that the people of my district 
are vitally concerned and distressed with 
this program. The anti-American dem- 
onstrations that have been taking place 
the last few days in various places all 
over the world certainly point up the 
need for this program to be critically 
reevaluated and changes made. It is 
my feeling that more effort should be 
made to help ou~ friends through agen- 
cies such as the Export-Import Bank and 
the World Bank rather than through 
grants and gifts made in an attempt to 
buy friendship. Business loans rather 
than outright grants result in mutual re- 
spect between countries and lay a firm 
basis for friendly relations not based on 
coercion. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the mutual-security 
bill. As I have listened to some of my 
colleagues during the last 2 days, I could 
well believe that the events of the past 
15 years haye made no impression on 
pr It is as though time has stood 
still. 

A revolution has occurred in the past 
15 years throughout the world. Empires 
have crumbled. Three-quarters of a bil- 
lion people have broken the bonds of co- 
lonialism. They are floundering in 
heavy political and economic seas. They 
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need our help. They will either join the 
Free World or the slave world. 

More than one-third of the world’s 
population is behind the Communist 
Iron Curtain. 

Another third are among the Free 
World allies. 

The final third are uncommitted. It 
is this third of the world’s people and 
resources for which we struggle in the 
cold war. This third will be the decid- 
ing factor as to whether men shall be 
slave or free. I said that the world is 
experiencing a world revolution. 

This revolution is taking place in the 
field of chemistry, in the field of indus- 
trial production, in the field of political 
structures, and in the field of warmak- 
ing capacity. 

In chemistry I call your attention to 
the new miracle drugs such as cortisone 
and the Salk vaccine, chemical discov- 
eries that are incalculable benefits to 
suffering humanity. 

In industrial production we see the 
capacity of the United States doubled 
in the past few years—we see the ca- 
pacity of the Soviets rise by a factor of 
five since 1945. We see Japan and West 
Germany developing anew their indus- 
trial power. 

The capacity to destroy by the new 
nuclear weapons of war cannot be de- 
fined or estimated. One hydrogen bomb 
can release 10 or 15 times all the power 
of bombs dropped in World War II. 

We have stockpiles in the three atomic- 
hydrogen weapon-owning nations that 
are enough in size and number to destroy 
every military target and industrial cen- 
ter in the world. The subsequent casual- 
ties of human life would, if these weap- 
ons are used, have to be counted in hun- 
dreds of millions. 

These are the reasons that the prob- 
lem of preventing nuclear war is the pri- 
mary challenge to man today. These are 
the reasons that the techniques, the 
know-how, the technical knowledge of 
our high-production society must be 
brought to our friends in the free and 
uncommitted world. 

We are spending $40 billion per year 
in defense expenditures to make war or 
to defend ourselves from those who might 
make war against us. 

Is it too much to spend? Is it too 
much to gamble for peace to ask that 
less than 10 percent of that annual 
friends in the Free World? Is it too 
much to spend to strengthen new na- 
tions, recently organized and desperately 
trying to gain stability? 

The alternative to our assistance, of 
course, is Soviet assistance. If we are 
to leave the field of competition for the 
minds of free men, then let us take the 
position of those of my colleagues who 
oppose any form of mutual-security aid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. STAGGERS]. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, first 
I would like to say that I am for this 
bill and will vote for it, but I am going 
to do so reluctantly because of so much 
unemployment in my district. There 
are a great number of Americans who 
cannot understand their children being 
hungry and we sending so many billions 
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of dollars abroad. However, I believe it 
has an ultimate good purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a clipping 
showing one of the large plants in my 
district, a Government-owned plant, 
that cost $65 million when it was built. 
Now it would cost $150 million. It is 
going to close on June 30, and all of the 
people will be out of work. I would like 
to suggest to the administration or those 
in charge that they keep this plant 
operating and keep the men and women 
there employed. As far as foreign aid 
is concerned, they could use the prod- 
ucts they are producing there now, and 
in that way the people could be kept at 
work and their children fed. I will vote 
for the bill, but there are a lot of my 
people who cannot understand why 
Americans are voting for this program 
and not voting for something to keep 
Americans clothed and fed. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to advise 
the gentleman and have the RECORD 
show the gentleman from the Third West 
Virginia Congressional District has no 
intention of voting for the bill. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Chairman, the days 
of mythology are not yet past. In grade 
school we were taught that it was only 
in ancient times that men believed in 
myths and fables. But since the Second 
World War, we have witnessed the 
growth of a new age, or myth and fable. 
It is an age in which we are told that 
American foreign aid given to nations 
all over the globe will assure peace, 
friendship, and the growth of democ- 
racy. These are convenient beliefs. 
They permit us rest from the rigors of 
American leadership in world affairs and 
cultivate the vision of a delightful world 
that never was. But alas they are only 
myths. They do not conform to reality. 
They are myths that are costly to the 
national pocketbook and, more impor- 
tant, they are costly to the defense of 
American security itself. 

The foreign aid bill is again before us. 
The present bill authorizes an additional 
expenditure of $2.96 billion. Mr. Chair- 
man, during my previous service in the 
House of Representatives, I have voted 
for the foreign aid authorization bill. 
I have been strongly opposed to certain 
features of it and I have, over the years, 
supported those amendments the pur- 
pose of which was to reduce the total 
amounts or to delete authorizations for 
expenditures of money in certain coun- 
tries such as India and Yugoslavia, 
countries which can never be fully de- 
pended upon to take a firm stand with 
America against Communist Russia. 

I have had reason to believe that the 
criticisms and objections which have 
been made in the past to this legislation 
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would be met finally by the administra- 
tion and that we could begin to look 
forward to a reduction in expenditures 
for the program. I now see no such 
reduction in sight. On the other hand, 
it appears to me that the program will 
not only be conducted at its present 
levels but it will apparently be expanded 
in the years ahead. I am in favor of 
authorizing further expenditures for 
military assistance to some countries. 
But I am opposed to furnishing massive 
amounts of assistance to countries that 
are either neutral or that lean toward 
the Soviet Union. 

There has been no consistency in our 
approach in recent years, and in some 
cases our aid has even been more sub- 
Stantial for neutrals than for our 
friends. Military equipment has been 
provided to some countries in which 
instances the equipment has had no 
relation to the capacity of the United 
States or of other nations to meet So- 
viet aggression. Much of our military 
assistance is beyond the capacity 
of some of the recipient nations to uti- 
lize. In many instances, the assistance 
is resented by the local populations as 
representing an effort by the United 
States to interfere in the domestic poli- 
cies of the nations involved. Some of 
the equipment has been used by reci- 
pient governments for the subjection of 
the local populations or for use against 
friendly neighboring countries. Mr. 
Chairman, I am voting against the bill 
this year as a protest against such uti- 
lization of our military assistance. I 
cannot vote to authorize the adminis- 
tration wide latitude in the handling of 
additional billions of dollars for for- 
eign aid, much of which is wasted, while 
the same administration shows so little 
urgency in the matter of stemming the 
decline of our country’s domestic econ- 
omy at a time when over 5 million 
Americans are out of work and addi- 
tional untold numbers are working only 
part time. Moreover, my vote is a pro- 
test against certain other features of 
the program as it is presently being 
carried out, and I shall be glad to ex- 
plain these. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, the loss 
of Congressional control over the mili- 
tary assistance program continues and 
increases with each passing year. Last 
year the Congress authorized the appro- 
priation of military assistance funds on 
a no-year basis, the funds to continue 
available until obligated without refer- 
ence to fiscal years. The error is re- 
peated in this year’s bill. 

Secondly, the foreign aid program is 
overfunded. It is estimated that as of 
June 30, 1958, there will be a total un- 
expended balance of $5,194,922,000. The 
present bill would authorize an addi- 
tional $2,958,900,000. In addition, the 
appropriation request includes $644,- 
192,500 which was authorized last year. 
This makes a total dollar pipeline of 
$8,798,014,500, but there must also be 
added a total of $1,861,887,000 in un- 
expended mutual security local cur- 
rencies and Public Law 480 currencies 
administered by mutual security agen- 
cies. There must also be added the 
anticipated deposits during fiscal year 
1959 of additional local currencies simi- 
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lar to those I have already mentioned 


in the amount of $1,469,406,000. In add- 


ing these sums together we find that 
there will be $12,129,307,500 in the pipe- 
line. To grant additional funds when 
such tremendous sums are already avail- 
able is unnecessary and unwise. 

A third objection is that inefficiency 
in the handling of the program is, in 
many instances, shocking. Over the 
past 9 months the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has released 12 reports on the mili- 
tary assistance program, one covering 
operation of the program generally, an- 
other covering the Army’s administra- 
tion of its portion of the program, one 
covering redistribution of excesses, and 
the remainder covering individual coun- 
try programs. The Comptroller General, 
in each of these reports, criticized slip- 
shod programing, faulty execution of 
military assistance, and faulty program- 
ing. Numerous instances were reported 
where material was programed even 
though the material was already on hand 
in sufficient quantities in the recipient 
country or in a neighboring country in 
surplus quantities. In one case, vehicles 
were programed and radios for the ve- 
hicles were similarly programed. The 
radios remained scheduled for delivery 
even after the vehicles had been deleted 
from the program. The Compiroller 
General also found that under the head- 
ing of military assistance, band instru- 
ments and water coolers were programed 
for Turkey, and nylon stockings for 
Korea. Equipment has been programed 
under grant aid in Japan even though 
a capability reportedly existed for pro- 
duction of the same items in Japan. 
These are but a few of the many 
deficiencies in programing and adminis- 
tration found by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. Other examples could be given but 
the information has been classified by 
the Department of Defense. 

An additional objection, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that the military-assistance 
program had never, up until the time 
of the Comptroller General’s review, 
been subject to a systematic and con- 
tinuous internal audit and management 
review and the Comptroller General 
made this statement himself when he 
appeared before the committee during 
the hearings. Consequently, there have 
been an inadequate control of docu- 
ments, inaccurate recordkeeping, and 
lags in reporting deliveries. Spare-parts 
requirements have not been computed 
accurately due to the use of unreliable 
data and lack of information as to coun- 
try stock balances and spare-parts con- 
sumption. In some cases excess spare 
parts have been disposed of as surplus 
in a country while requisitions for the 
same items were concurrently being 
processed for delivery from the United 
States. Some of these surplus items of 
United States equipment have been so 
cheaply sold at giveaway prices abroad 
that it has, in some instances, become a 
racket. The items are even resold to 
markets in the United States cheaper 
than our own manufacturers can pro- 
duce them. This has been true of auto- 
mobile parts and firearms that have been 
returned after surplus sales abroad. 

I also object to the bill before us, Mr. 
Chairman, because it includes authoriza- 
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tions for both military and economic 
assistance. Separation of the program 
into its two major components would 
facilitate an informed evaluation by the 
public and the Congress of the different 
elements of the program. I think that 
military assistance and economic assist- 
ance should be voted on in separate bills, 
thus permitting each to stand or fall 
on its own merits. The way the bill is 
before us today we are forced to vote 
for all or nothing. The military-assist- 
ance items should be included in the 
regular defense budget and removed 
from the so-called foreign-aid bill. The 
Defense Department handles the mili- 
tary part of the program anyhow, and 
the military items should be considered 
as a part of that Department’s budget 
when it comes before the House. 

Defense is defense and there should 
be no attempt to camouflage the eco- 
nomic assistance part of the program 
with a military assistance cloak and vice 
versa. Each should be considered sepa- 
rately. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not oppose foreign 
aid that is wisely conceived and well 
executed. But today our foreign aid 
program does not measure up to either 
of these standards. What we must do, 
I believe, is to see foreign aid for what 
it really is and stop looking at it through 
glasses of rose-colored cellophane. When 
I say we have built a mythology about 
foreign aid, I mean exactly that. I mean 
that our foreign aid is not going to make 
one single solitary nation a friend for 
the United States, no matter how many 
billions we pour into that nation’s de- 
fense establishment or its economic 
development program. Nor is there any 
guaranty, whatsoever, that any newly 
emerging nation in Asia or Africa is going 
to develop into a democracy rather than 
a dictatorship just because it receives aid 
from the United States. Likewise it is 
utter and tragic nonsense to think that 
an increase in the level of economic well- 
being in a foreign country is going to 
make that country peace loving. And it 
is rank irresponsibility to try to make 
the American people believe that an in- 
crease in foreign aid appropriations is a 
substitute for doing the hard work of 
formulating a sound American foreign 
policy. 

If this mythology is stripped away, 
we will see that foreign aid is actually 
one of many important instruments we 
have used to achieve the goals of our 
foreign policy in the past decade. But 
foreign aid is not a policy in itself; it 
is only one instrument by which policy 
is carried out. Foreign aid will not 
even be an effective instrument unless 
there is clear, vigorous and realistic 
foreign-policy leadership from the 
President. But during the past few 
years there has been an ever-increasing 
lack of coordinated administrative pol- 
icy. Congress cannot supply this leader- 
ship of the Nation. It must come from 
the President who speaks for all the 
people in our relations with foreign gov- 
ernments. But Congress can expose the 
foreign aid mythology promoted by the 
Government and it can insist upon the 
necessity that foreign aid be conceived 
in a new and realistic light as the in- 
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strument of a new and realistic foreign 
policy. 

The myth that a foreign aid makes 
friends for the United States is as per- 
vasive as it is false. Examine the testi- 
mony of the leading administration offi- 
cials when they appear before Congres- 
sional committees to argue for foreign 
aid. They do not bluntly claim that we 
can buy friends. But the belief tends 
to pervade a good part of their testi- 
mony, especially in the implication 
that we had better step up the aid pro- 
gram if we intend to win the race with 
Soviet Russia for the friendship of the 
so-called uncommitted areas of Asia 
and Africa. Each of us knows from our 
personal life that our friendship does not 
go simply to the highest bidder at the 
auction block. Friendship is a mysteri- 
ous combination of respect and fellow 
feeling, of a sense of common purpose 
and the deep emotional knowledge that 
we just like a person. You simply can- 
not buy genuine friendship. We need 
no better proof of this agonizing fact 
than the vicious anti-American demon- 
strations that are being conducted in 
Lebanon, in Algiers, in Venezuela, and 
in various other countries where similar 
rioting has occurred. Such demonstra- 
tions are also proof that our foreign aid 
and foreign policy programs need to be 
critically reexamined. 

We are also in danger of forgetting a 
related truth. It is the plain fact that 
friendship is a relationship unique to 
human beings and is beyond the ca- 
pacity of governments. Friendship be- 
tween governments, if you can call it 
that, is based on the mutuality and com- 
patibility of national interests. As na- 
tional interests change, national friend- 
ships may also dissolve or even turn to 
hostility. The United States was locked 
in mortal combat with Nazi Germany 
only 14 years ago; today the German 
Federal Republic under Chancellor Ade- 
nauer is rapidly becoming our closest 
ally on the European Continent. Ger- 
many and America today have a com- 
mon interest in preventing Soviet domi- 
nation of Europe. But unless that 
common interest existed first, no 
amount of dollars from America could 
force the foreign policies of our two 
countries to pull together for our mutual 
security. 

These political facts of life also dem- 
onstrate that it is foolish to expect 
countries receiving aid to be grateful 
and offer thanks to the United States 
on a silver platter. Our friends and 
allies recognize that we extend aid to 
them because it increases our own na- 
tional security. 

The second myth we must recognize 
is the widespread belief that economic 
development will produce democratic 
societies in the Asian and African na- 
tions which are just now emerging from 
a long history of colonial suppression 
and tribal feudalism. 

We give foreign aid in the belief that 
this assures the growth of democracy in 
these new nations. It has taken many 
hundreds of years to produce democ- 
racy as we know it. And even in the 
Western World, we have to admit that 
the life of political democracy is precar- 
ious, There are occasional lapses into 
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dictatorship. Hitler and Mussolini rose 
to power in western Europe, the very 
seedbed of democracy. How then can 
we accept the administration's word that 
foreign aid will vanquish the threat of 
communism in the newly developing 
countries and win the battle for democ- 
racy? Democracy may emerge the vic- 
tor, but it will be after a long and diffi- 
cult battle. The battle will not be won 
by pouring in American dollars. A crash 
program of economic development and 
industrialization in the midst of a feudal 
and authoritarian social life will only 
produce stronger authoritarian institu- 
tions, not political democracy. Unless 
we recognize this truth we will be in dan- 
ger of throwing our money down the 
drain of false hopes. It is going to take 
a lot more than money to create democ- 
racy in agrarian societies where literacy, 
wealth and political authority converge 
upon a few individuals, 

The belief that economic development 
makes a country peaceloving is a corol- 
lary of Marxism and wishful thinking. 
What is a peace-loving country? It is 
a country whose interests for the mo- 
ment are best served by maintaining 
the international status quo. United 
States foreign aid is not likely to change 
a nations’ conception of its own national 
interests. A nation that seeks to dom- 
inate its neighbors will continue this 
policy regardless of the amount of 
American foreign aid received. Yet we 
are told year after year that the eco- 
nomic development of the currently 
less-developed areas will lead to inter- 
national cooperation and peace. But 
economic well-being does not guarantee 
peace, and poverty does not inevitably 
lead to war. The major aggressors of 
the 20th century have come from the 
ranks of the world’s most developed and 
wealthy nations. In fact, it is difficult 
to conceive of any state starting a war 
of consequence without the wealth of 
a modern industrial economy. It is 
thus a myth to believe that foreign aid 
by itself will purchase peace for the 
future. 

But the most dangerous of all myths 
is the belief that foreign aid is a sub- 
stitute for a vigorous and realistic 
American foreign policy. Yet this is ex- 
actly the conviction upon which the ad- 
ministration seems to be acting. Today 
our foreign-aid program is not the ef- 
fective instrument of a carefully con- 
ceived foreign policy, directed at the 
global challenges facing our Nation. 
Foreign aid just keeps rolling along the 
same old lines although the foreign pol- 
icy problems have changed substantially 
in the last decade. And as it rolls along, 
the layers of mythology get thicker and 
thicker, hiding from our view the under- 
lying realities, 

When the foreign-aid program was 
first inaugurated under the leadership 
of President Truman, it had a clear, 
specific, and realistic part to play in 
helping to realize our foreign-policy 
goals, Economic aid was designed as 
one instrument to help reconstruct the 
war-torn economies of Western Europe 
so the democratic governments could 
resist the threat of Soviet domination 
from outside and Communist subversion 
from within. Later our military aid 
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helped speed European rearmament 
when it became apparent there was also 
danger that the Red Army would march 
across Europe. The goal of our policy 
was to build the defenses of Europe 
against the spread of communism, For- 
eign aid was one of the means used to 
do this. But it was only one instrument 
and it was integrated into a total effort 
by the United States. We made a clear 
commitment to go to the defense of 
Europe in case she was attacked. We 
backed it up with our political, eco- 
nomic, and military strength. Foreign 
aid played a vital role in this effort. It 
was successful, because it was realistical- 
ly conceived as a means of building the 
defenses of nations that shared a com- 
mon interest and who were faced with a 
common threat. There was no foolish- 
ness about buying friends or making 
democracies from historically undemo- 
cratic societies, or saying that aid would 
help to make the European states 
peace loving. We stood together in the 
path of the potential aggressor, Soviet 
Russia. 

Now all is changed. Europe is on its 
feet economically and American aid has 
helped to rearm the continent. Today 
the bulk of our aid goes to non-Euro- 
pean areas—to Asia and the Middle 
East. Many of the nations now receiv- 
ing American aid do not want to enter 
military alliances with the United 
States. Some are not even democracies. 
The Soviet threat appears to be vastly 
different in these areas than it was in 
Europe. The great tragedy is that we 
have no larger framework of policy in 
which our aid program for Asia and 
Africa is a vital instrument. Our for- 
eign policy has remained the policy of 
the Marshall plan era with but few ad- 
ditions. What we need is a new policy 
of effective American leadership. Then 
we should consider how that policy can 
best be implemented. If foreign aid is a 
useful instrument, then let it be planned 
to fit the new policy requirements and 
the actual situations in these areas. 

Take the Middle East for example. 
We do not have a clear and definite 
United States foreign policy toward the 
Middle East, or even an understanding 
of what should be the role of foreign 
aid there. After years of “letting the 
dust settle,” the administration finally 
came forward with the Eisenhower doc- 
trine at the end of 1956. It was an ex- 
pression of American concern and in- 
tention to help defend any country at- 
tacked by the forces of international 
communism. The President asked Con- 
gress for authority to reallocate $200 
million in foreign-aid money to strength- 
en the defenses of the Middle Eastern 
countries. 

But what is our policy for the Middle 
East? What are we doing and what do 
we plan to do to protect the friendly 
pro-Western Government of Lebanon 
against the hostile Communist-inspired 
moves of her Syrian and Egyptian neigh- 
bors? 

What about Israel in this same hostile 
sea? Is it our policy to support the old 
guard feudal chieftains in Arabia while 
their people live in poverty? Are we 
going to continue to permit an unpredic- 
table and undependable Nasser to carry 
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out his ambitious schemes to become lord 
over the waterways and the vital oil- 
fields of the Middle East? Are we going 
to devise a policy and a program which 
can effectively counteract the Soviet in- 
filtrative and subversive thrust in that 
part of the world? 

Do we have anything positive to offer 
the Middle East to counter the Soviet 
ideological crusade? Are we in the 
Baghdad Pact or are we not in the pact? 

No one seems to know the answers to 
these questions. There are no answers 
to be had from the administration, be- 
cause the administration has no policy 
for the Middle East. Because we have 
no policy we do not know what our for- 
eign-aid program is really supposed to 
accomplish there, or what kind of aid 
should be given, to which countries it 
should go, and indeed if aid should be 
given in the Middle East at all. 

This same kind of catalog of vacilla- 
tion, indecision, and failure to supply 
clear American leadership could be re- 
produced for other critical areas of the 
world. The particular problems differ, 
the American response has been the 
same. Yet foreign aid continues in all 
of these areas. It continues but to what 
purpose, for we know not what it is sup- 
posed to accomplish. The only answer 
that the Government has for aid out- 
side Europe is the list of myths I have 
just analyzed. 

A foreign aid program without a for- 
eign policy to direct it is like a spirited 
horse without a rider. Foreign aid will 
not achieve its purpose unless carried 
out as a part of a larger foreign policy 
which is sound and realistic. We do not 
now have such a foreign policy, and I 
am against any further authorization 
of American taxpayers’ dollars to other 
countries, some of which countries are 
giving their own people tax relief, until 
a program can be devised to reduce in- 
efficiency and the utter waste of money 
and equipment, until a program can be 
formulated which is directed toward the 
assistance only of those countries that 
are dependable allies, and until we have 
a foreign policy that will be effective 
against the increasing Communist peril 
that confronts us. 

VIEWS OF JEWISH WAR VETERANS ON MUTUAL 
SECURITY PROGRAM 

Mr, LANE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
include a statement by Bernard Weitzer, 
national legislative director of the Jew- 
ish War Veterans of the United States of 
America, at their recent convention: 

JEWISH War VETERANS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., May 12, 1958. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar MR. CONGRESSMAN: In voting on the 
mutual security program reported by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, you have it in 
your power to strengthen one of the most 
critical areas of our national security. Our 
organization feels so deeply on the urgency 
of this element of our national defense that 
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we passed four distinct resolutions in this 
field at our recent annual convention. These 
resolutions, together with a statement, are 
attached. I hope you will read and give full 
consideration to our views expressed herein. 

May I respectfully urge you not to cut the 
authorization voted by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee? Our national security ranks 
higher than dollars. 

Using enough dollars now is preferable to 
risking the lives of our youth later. Fur- 
thermore, since 80 percent of mutual security 
program dollars are spent in this country, 
cuts in the program will add to our current 
unemployment. 

With all good wishes, 

Cordially, 
BERNARD WEITZER, 
National Legislative Director. 


STATEMENT ON THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
BY BERNARD WEITZER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
Director, JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, APRIL 9, 1958 


On behalf of the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States of America, I welcome this 
opportunity to present our views in support 
of the mutual security program as proposed 
by the President and to express our apprecia- 
tion for this privilege. 

Our support for the essentials of such a 
mutual security program has been contin- 
uous over a period of 10 years. At the end 
of this statement are copies of the 4 resolu- 
tions on this subject passed at our 62d an- 
nual national convention held in Boston in 
August 1957. Please consider these resolu- 
tions as a part of my statement to be included 
in the record of the hearings. 

Never before during the 10 years has there 
been any greater need for such a program, 
except possibly when the Marshall plan was 
originally proposed. The overall results dur- 
ing the past 10 years from the aid which we 
have extended, must be adjudged as most 
successful. One measure of our success is 
the fact that the Kremlin’s masters of com- 
munism haye, during the last 2 years, em- 
barked on an economic-aid program, them- 
selves, although their motives, unlike our 
own, are to use such aid as additional means 
for accomplishing their aims of subversion 
and domination of the countries to which the 
aid is extended. 

Under these circumstances, can it be any- 
thing but unwise and dangerous to our na- 
tional security to cut back on the recom- 
mendations made by the President in his 
message of February 19, 1958 to the Congress? 
As a veterans organization, one of our pri- 
mary interests is the national security of 
the Nation for which our members and all 
other war veterans fought during the wars of 
the last 60 years. As the President said so 
vigorously in his message, the mutual se- 
curity program is an essential part of our 
national defense which supplements the 
Armed Forces that we and our allies main- 
tain. It is an ingredient of our overall de- 
fense which cannot be spared unless we are 
willing to see Communist domination of im- 
portant world areas expand. 

During your hearings, you have heard crit- 
icism as well as praise of the mutual secu- 
rity program as it has been administered. 
Even the most rabid critics have not rec- 
ommended the extinction of our Govern- 
ment’s activities in this field. Their aim has 
been, principally, to deride mistakes that 
may have been made so as to discredit the 
program as a whole thereby to persuade your 
committee and the Congress to strangle the 
program bit by bit through cutting the au- 
thorization and the appropriations. The Di- 
rector of ICA has dealt adequately with these 
criticisms in my judgment. 

This is not to say that there have been no 
failures and no mistakes. In Government 
as in business, faulty judgment and mis- 
management are bound to appear in pro- 
grams of great magnitude. The correction 
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of such situations cannot be accomplished 
by cutting the amount of money required 
to achieve the results which are essential 
to our national security. I am confident that 
your committee will do what is legislatively 
possible to protect the expenditures of the 
full amount asked for by the President from 
waste. The task ahead of us is a most diffi- 
cult one. Russian communism is an out- 
spoken enemy which declared forthrightly 
its determination and expectation to domi- 
nate the world. Its efforts are constantly 
advancing in vigor and strength, It is striv- 
ing to overcome first of all, the nations which 
we are aiding through the mutual security 
program even though at the same time, it 
is striking directly at the United States by 
every means at its command short of the 
use of arms. Under these circumstances, I 
am confident that your committee will not 
cut down the funds which the President de- 
clares necessary to carry on the program 
which has thus far been an overall success. 


MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 

Whereas our organization has, for 10 years, 
consistently supported the essential elements 
of the mutual-security program and appro- 
priations fully adequate for the needs there- 
of; and 

Whereas the military aid, economic sup- 
port, in the form of loans and grants and 
technical assistance made available under 
that program have strengthened our tradi- 
tional allies and the independent nations of 
the world, especially those newly independ- 
ent since World War II; and 

Whereas the results of the mutual secu- 
rity program have inured to our own coun- 
try’s improved military defense and capacity 
for swift retaliation in the event of any 
Communist attack; and 

Whereas the combination of our own 
strength and the capacity of the nations 
which we have aided, to withstand the 
subversive and infiltrating activities of the 
Communists has served to deter Communist 
aggression and to frustrate their intent to 
dominate the world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States of America in 62d 
annual national convention assembled in 
Boston, Mass., August 12-18, 1957, whole- 
heartedly supports the President’s minimum 
request for funds to carry out the mutual 
security program as proposed in the Presi- 
dent’s message of May 21 to the Congress 
and reaffirms its confidence that the dollars 
thus appropriated will be the most effective 
expenditure our country can make in achiey- 
ing a durable, just peace. 


MUTUAL SECURITY PACT FOR THE Far EAST 


Whereas the situation in the Far East and 
the Southwest Pacific, with newly independ- 
ent nations subject to the subversions, in- 
cursions and aggressions by Soviet and Chi- 
nese communism, presents a serious danger 
to the security of the Free World, including 
the security of our own Nation; and 

Whereas the Pacific pact which includes 
Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippine 
Islands, Thailand, the United Kingdom, 
France, and the United States has been 
entered into as a defensive step patterned 
on the mutual security program, which pro- 
vided such an effective stop to the Com- 
munist advance in Europe: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States of America in 62d 
annual national convention assembled in 
Boston, Mass., August 12-18, 1957, urge the 
President and the Congress to intensify and 
enlarge the pact which is especially adapted 
to the needs of the situation in the Far East 
and Southwest Pacific, including substantial 
technical assistance as well as grants-in-aid, 
in order to strengthen the economic well- 
being, the political and governmental insti- 
tutions and the defense posture of these 
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independent nations, and such other nations 
in that area as wish to become signatories 
of the Pacific pact, to the end that they 
may be better able to defend their freedom 
against the machinations of the Communist 
enemy. 

Unrrep NATIONS SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 

Whereas the basic instincts of people of all 
races in all parts of the world are directed 
toward the continuation of their lives and 
the lives of their children; and 

Whereas the specialized agencies and funds 
of the United Nations, such as the United 
International Children’s Fund, the Food and 
Agricultural Organization, and the World 
Health Organization which are respectively 
directed: 

1. To provide food and medicine for starv- 
ing children; 

2. To training the underfed nations and 
peoples in methods of agriculture which will 
produce more food supplies that will enable 
them to raise their daily calorie intake some- 
what closer to half of what the average 
American eats each day; 

3. To training in sanitary measures and 
rudimentary health treatment which will 
eliminate or cut down the heavy toll of 
death and sickness from such diseases as 
malaria which greatly depletes the working 
days per year of the peoples who need this 
help; and 

Whereas, these nations and peoples, in 
many cases, produce materials of great im- 
portance to American industry and to the 
industries and economies of friendly nations: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States of America in 62d annual 
national convention assembled in Boston, 
Mass., August 12-18, 1957, continue its sup- 
port of these specialized agencies of the 
United Nations and urge Con to make 
larger appropriations for the activities of 
these agencies. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Whereas the technical assistance program 
conducted by the United Nations and inde- 
pendently by our own Government have been 
most warmly welcomed by those countries 
which have participated in such programs; 
and 

Whereas these technical assistance pro- 
grams have been of the greatest help in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world and espe- 
cially because many of the countries in those 
areas are being tempted by the lures of Com- 
munist propaganda; and 

Whereas in many of these underdeveloped 
areas there are raw materials of great impor- 
tance to our own national needs and whose 
production can be largely increased by 
a technical assistance program properly 
adapted to the country involved and effi- 
ciently carried out: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States of America in 62d annual con- 
vention assembled at Boston, Mass., August 
12-18, 1957, That both bilateral technical as- 
sistance programs originally known as the 
point 4 program and the United Nations 
technical assistance program be greatly ex- 
panded and much more liberal appropria- 
tions be made for such technical assistance 
programs than have hitherto been granted. 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have before us in the House at the pres- 
ent time a bill which will authorize the 
necessary funds to ensure the continu- 
ation of the mutual security program. 

During the last 3 days much has 
been said for and against this program. 
However, in weighing all those argu- 
ments I am firmly convinced that the 
only thing to do, and the right thing, 
is to support the bill without any crip- 
pling amendments. 
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The House Foreign Affairs Committee 
gave this legislation close and careful 
scrutiny for approximately 2 months, 
and has reduced the overall amount to be 
appropriated by some $339 million, 
The program will extend military and 
economic aid to some 63 countries as 
well as to 10 territories of other nations. 
Of those, 41 countries will be given mili- 
tary aid, representing 55.4 percent of 
the total amount to be appropriated; and 
22 countries will receive economic aid, 
representing 44.6 percent of the total 
amount. 

The members of the committee have 
made an able presentation of the facts, 
and of the necessity for the passage of 
this bill. Reports on the administration 
of the mutual security program from 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, of which I was formerly a member, 
were made available to the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, and I believe that the 
latter committee in reporting the bill 
has come up with safeguards which will 
dictate better administration and control 
of the program in the future, thus en- 
abling the Congress to discharge more 
clearly and firmly its responsibility to the 
American taxpayer by cutting down on 
waste and inefficiency. 

For the last few decades, particularly 
since the end of World War I, Com- 
munist aggression has placed many coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain, and has 
completely shut off from the world many 
millions of people. We know that the 
ultimate goal of the Soviet Union is com- 
plete domination of the entire world. 
The United States, as the leader of the 
Free World, cannot and does not intend 
to let that happen, and for our own safety 
and security, as well as that of our allies 
and the remaining neutral nations, we 
have directed our efforts toward perfect- 
ing a system of mutual assistance which 
will benefit all of us. We are waging 
the cold war with weapons of economic 
and military aid. 

In encouraging these countries to de- 
velop their natural resources, and to pro- 
mote their own economic growth, we are 
thus enabling them to resist being pulled 
into the Communist bloc. 

Our continued security and freedom 
depend upon a real collective security 
program that will assist all the nations 
of the Free World to withstand the on- 
slaught of aggression and totalitarian- 
ism. This bill will give us an effective 
means of providing that protection. 

I urge my colleagues to adopt this 
measure, and I point out that the proof 
of the effectiveness of such a program in 
the past is the fact that the Soviet Union 
itself, during the past several years, has 
embarked on an economic aid program of 
its own. Any drastic reduction in the 
amount recommended by the committee, 
or failure to enact the bill, would jeop- 
ardize the united efforts of the Free 
World in maintaining the peace, 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
supported appropriations for foreign aid 
since 1948. I did so, like most other 
Members of Congress, in the belief that 
such programs were necessery to restore 
order in the war-devastated countries 
and to prevent the infiltration and take- 
over of free countries by the Russian 
Communists. This was and remains a 
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valid justification for the foreign-aid 
programs, 

During the past few years, the exec- 
utive branch of the Government and the 
Congress seem to have lost sight of these 
objectives because today very few peo- 
ple are quite sure what the objectives 
are. Moreover, some programs of for- 
eign aid are in fact used to keep Com- 
munist regimes in power while others 
are providing economic assistance to 
countries which are shopping for eco- 
nomic and/or military assistance in Los- 
cow or in other countries under the po- 
litical and military control of the Rus- 
sians. Lately other of the beneficiary 
countries have engaged in a form of in- 
ternational blackmail by resorting to 
veiled threats that unless we provide the 
economic assistance they ask for they 
will turn their interests and perhaps their 
future toward Moscow. All of this adds 
up to an urgent need for Congress to 
engage in a more minute examination cf 
all foreign-aid programs and to provide 
sound political decisions which are not 
forthcoming from the executive branch. 
The “package deal” on foreign aid which 
the executive branch has been presenting 
to Congress denies the Members the right 
to vote for country programs they feel 
are justified and to vote down those they 
feel do not serve the national interest. 
In the final analysis, rembers are now 
required to take everything offered or 
take nothing. 

In an effort to put the foreign-aid pro- 
gram back on the right track and to 
continue the worthwhile aspects of it, I 
proposed that this year Congress, while 
sitting as the Committee of the Whole, 
consider foreign aid on a country-by- 
country basis and vote on each country 
program separately as against the “pack- 
age deal” procedure of the past. This 
new procedure will allow opportunity 
for every Member of Congress to exercise 
more fully his responsibilities to his con- 
stituents and to our Nation as a whole. 
I also believe that such a procedure will 
return to Congress the checks and bal- 
ances without which our representative 
form of government will perish. 

No doubt many who have been sup- 
porters of the foreign-aid program in the 
past may not support it if forced to ac- 
cept a “package deal” which they feel to 
be not only inimical to the general wel- 
fare and security of the United States, 
but also to be an unjustified drain upon 
the American taxpayer. 

The editorial staff of the Cleveland 
News, recognized for its sound judg- 
ments, in its editorial of last Monday, 
titled “We Can’t Buy Friends,” cites 
ample reason for the urgent need for 
Congress to consider assistance in any 
form to any foreign country, on a coun- 
try-by-country basis instead of in a 
“package deal” which it has been doing. 
Under leave granted, I include the edi- 
torial of the Cleveland News, We Can’t 
Buy Friends: 

We Can’r Buy FRIENDS 

After weeks of hearings, the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee in Washintgon has 
slashed President Eisenhower's 1958 foreign- 
aid program of $3.9 billion by $339 million. 

More drastic cuts are in prospect on the 
House floor and in the Senate. Members of 
both parties in both branches are out to 
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eliminate waste and extravagance in our for- 
eign-aid outlays, which this newspaper 
helped to disclose in articles this winter. 

Members of the House committee would 
have reduced the program even more than 
the $339 million, but took on faith the cries 
of the aid exponents that a further slash 
might mean we might lose the cold war. 

It will be hard to convince most people that 
such is the case. 

There is not the slightest evidence—sup- 
ported in part by the stoning of Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon in Peru, which has received mil- 
lions in United States economic aid—that it 
is possible to buy and to hold friends abroad 
solely by American billions, 

The News reiterates what it has said re- 
peatedly: We are not opposed to foreign aid 
if it really diminishes the spread of com- 
munism; we are opposed to the frivolous 
waste in the program, which is to be seen 
there. 

Enough extravagance, inefficiency, and 
foolishness in foreign-aid spending have been 
exposed in the hearings of House Foreign 
Affairs Committee to warrant more than the 
$339-million slash. And, with a Federal 
deficit of $15 billion predicted for next year, 
this is no time to be giving away money we 
actually don't have. 

Here's what we mean: 

The official transcript of testimony on the 
foreign-aid bill before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee on April 15 and 16 reveals 
that this country has given $93.1 million in 
the last 2 years to the tiny country of Laos, 
formerly part of Indochina, ostensibly to con- 
tain the Reds there. 

The total Laos governmental revenue for 
this 2 years was only $27 million. Most of 
the United States dollars have been turned 
over to the Laos Government for what is de- 
scribed as various United States sponsored 
economic developments and to support the 
25,000-man Royal Laos Army. 

But, during this 2-year period of the $93.1 
million American aid to Laos, according to 
testimony before the committee, there have 
been wholesale imports there of high-priced 
American cars, 4%½ tons of feather dusters, 
73 tons of sporting goods, fishing tackle, 
thermos bottles, 180 tons of automobile cov- 
ers, $13,340 worth of festival decorations, 
$11,500 worth of musical instruments, and 
thousands of dollars worth of costume 
jewelry. 

These items are included in our foreign- 
aid outlay to Laos. 

How they have anything to do with con- 
taining communism in Laos, or doing what 
our foreign-aid program is designed to do, 
is beyond us. 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
during the debate on my amendment to 
require the budgeting and accounting of 
expenditures of counterpart funds by 
Congressional committees, many Mem- 
bers indicated that they did not quite 
understand how this matter was pres- 
ently handled. As a result, I have pre- 
pared a short fallacy-fact statement 
which, I hope, will clear up some of their 
doubts. I hereby submit this statement 
for the RECORD: 


1, Fallacy: That local currency or counter- 
part funds are “funny money” and conse- 
quently should not be accounted for like 
other public funds. 

Fact: These foreign currencies are paid for 
usually at a rate of 10 tax dollars to $1 for- 
eign-currency equivalent and they can and 
are used to pay legitimate costs of the United 
States Government in the countries where 
these expenses occur. 

2. Fallacy: That members of the executive 
branch can spend these funds without re- 
striction and my amendment would dis- 
criminate against Congress in this regard. 
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Fact: Congress has prohibited executive 
agencies from spending counterpart funds 
unless the currency is purchased with dol- 
lars appropriated to the agencies by Congress. 
For every dollar of counterpart funds spent 
by an executive agency a dollar is returned 
to the Treasury by that agency. 

3. Fallacy: That my amendment would re- 
quire complicated budgeting procedures in- 
volving shifting exchange rates of different 
foreign currencies. 

Fact: No change in budgetary methods 
would be required. Congressional commit- 
tees would simply anticipate how much 
money they need and request Congress for 
that amount in dollars. They would be re- 
quired to purchase foreign currency just as 
in the case of executive departments now. 

4. Fallacy: That my amendment would 
discourage use of counterpart funds. 

Fact: It would not discourage legitimate 
expenditures of counterpart funds. It would 
just require members to justify and report 
them. 

5. Fallacy: That counterpart fund expend- 
itures by individuals are secret. 

Fact: These expenditures are secret only so 
far as Members of Congress and the press are 
concerned. Officials and employees in vari- 
ous embassies throughout the world who 
issue the funds know how and by whom they 
are spent. Critics of Congress (and there are 
many in the State Department) gossip and 
exaggerate every instance of abuse or waste 
and since the press through fear of libel does 
not identify the offending Member when re- 
porting the alleged abuses, the finger of 
scandal points at us all. 

6. Fallacy: That adoption of my amend- 
ment would disrupt current committee plans, 

Fact: This amendment would not disrupt 
present operations. It would not become 
operative until the next Congress. 


The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, under the rule 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Boccs, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 12181) to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 562, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a separate vote on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. Dawson]. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? 
If not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were : greed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate 
vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dawson of 
Utah: On page 18, immediately below line 
20, insert the following: (a) (1) Section 
502 (b), which relates to use of counterpart 
funds by committees of the Congress, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: ‘The amount of local currency 
used by any such committee shall be 
charged against any amounts made available 
to such committee from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives (if the 
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committee is a committee of the House of 
Representatives) or from the contingent 
fund of the Senate (if the committee is a 
committee of the Senate or is a joint com- 
mittee) for expenses incurred by it; and 
the use of such currency shall be subject to 
all the reporting and other requirements, 
including limitations on travel, which apply 
generally to the expenditure of amounts 
made available to such committee from such 
contingent fund. No local currency shall 
be available for use by any committee if 
the amount of the currency so used, when 
added to the amounts actually expended 
from such contingent fund, would result in 
expenditures in excess of the total amount 
which was authorized to be expended from 
such contingent fund by such committee.’ 

“(2) The amendment made by this sub- 
section shall take effect on the day of the 
first meeting of the 86th Congress.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. Dawson]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. O’Konsxk1) 
there were—ayes 128, noes 123. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
et aa and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentlewoman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mrs. CHURCH. In its present form, 
yes, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs, CHurcH moves to recommit the bill 
H. R. 12181 to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs for further consideration, 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered on the 
motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MORGAN and Mr. MORANO de- 
manded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 259, nays 134, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 35, as follows: 


[Roll No. 58] 

YEAS—259 
Addonizio Bennett, Fla. Celler 
Albert Blatnik Chamberlain 
Allen, Calif. Boggs Chelf 
Anfuso Boland Chenoweth 
Arends Bolling Chiperfield 
Ashley Bolton Christopher 
Aspinall Boykin Clark 
Avery Boyle Coad 
Ayres Breeding Coffin 
Baker Brooks, Tex. Cooley 
Baldwin Broomfield Corbett 
Barrett Broyhill Coudert 
Bass, N. H. Bush Cramer 
Bates Byrne, Pa. Cretella 
Baumhart Byrnes, Wis. Cunningham, 
Becker Canfield Towa 
Beckworth Carnahan Curtin 


Clevenger 


Colmer 
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Robison, N. T. 
Robsion, Ky. 
ino 


Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Sadlak 
Santangelo 


Trimble 
Udall 
Ullman 


Rivers Smith, Calif. Weaver 
Robeson, Va. Smith, Kans. Wharton 
5 Smith, Va. — 
Rutherford Steed tten 
Saylor Williams, Miss, 
Scherer ‘Thomas Wilson, Ind. 
Scrivner ‘Thompson, Tex. Winstead 
Sheehan Thomson, Wyo. Withrow 
Sikes Tuck Young 
Siler Utt 
Simpson, III Van Pelt 
ANSWERED PRESENT—1 
Harrison, Va. 
NOT VOTING—35 

Anderson, Gross Powell 

Mont. Hays, Ark Radwan 
Auchincloss Hébert Riley 
Barden Hillings Rogers, Tex 
Bonner Horan Scott, N. O 
Brown, Mo James Sheppard 
Buckley Jenkins Shuford 
Burdick Kean Sieminski 
Carrigg Knutson Teague, Tex. 
Dies Lafore Thompson, La. 
Fenton Lennon Williams, N. Y. 
Gregory Morris 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Rogers of Texas 
against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Burdick against. 

Mr. Auchincloss for, with Mr. Bonner 
against. 

Mr. Kean for, with Mr. Jenkins against. 

Mr. Hillings for, with Mr. Lennon against. 

Mr. Fenton for, with Mr. Teague of Texas 


. of Arkansas for, with Mr. Harri- 
son of Virginia against. 

Mr. Gregory for, with Mr. Scott of North 
Carolina against. 

Mr. Horan for, with Mr. Barden against. 

Mr. Sheppard for, with Mr. Riley against. 

Mr. Carrigg for, with Mr. Dies against. 

Mrs. Knutson for, with Mr. Brown of Mis- 
souri against. 

Mr. Anderson of Montana for, with Mr. 
Morris against. 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Gross against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Radwan. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. James. 

Mr. Sieminski with Mr. Lafore. 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a pair with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hays], who is necessarily absent on Gov- 
ernment business. Were he present he 
would have voted “yea.” I voted “nay.” 
Therefore, I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in engrossing 
the bill H. R. 12181, the Clerk be author- 
ized to make the necessary corrections 
in section numbers and cross references. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL RELATION- 
SHIPS—COMMUNICATION FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 383) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 


President of the United States, which 
was read, referred to the Committee on 
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and Means, and ordered to be 


Ways 
printed: 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, May 13,1958. 
The Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 
Washington, D. C. G 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: On numerous oc- 
casions I haye warned against the dan- 
gers of overcentralizing power and 
authority in the National Government. 
Similarly have I made clear my deep 
conviction that to avoid these dangers 
State and local governments must be 
strengthened. 

To this end the administration has 
sought continually to examine and to 
improve the balance in our system of 
divided governmental responsibilities. 
Early in 1953 I recommended and the 
Congress authorized the establishment 
of a Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. In its report of June 1955 the 
Commission concluded that we should: 

Leave to private initiative all the func- 
tions that citizens can perform privately; 
use the level of government closest to the 
community for all public functions it can 
handle; utilize cooperative intergovern- 
mental arrangements where appropriate to 
attain economical performance and popular 
approval; reserve national action for residual 
participation where State and local govern- 
ments are not fully adequate, and for the 
continuing responsibilities that only the 
National Government can undertake. 


More recently, in June 1957, in an ad- 
dress before the Governors’ Conference 
at Williamsburg, Va., I proposed the cre- 
ation of a task force to take specific ac- 
tion: 

1, to designate functions which the 
States are ready and willing to assume and 
finance that are now performed or financed 
wholly or in part by the Federal Govern- 
ment; 

2, to recommend the Federal and State 
revenue adjustments required to enable the 
States to assume such functions; and 

3, to identify functions and responsibili- 
ties likely to require State or Federal atten- 
tion in the future and to recommend the 
level of State effort, or Federal effort, or both, 
that will be needed to assure effective ac- 
tion. 


This task force proposal was accepted 
by the Governors and in August of last 
year the Joint Federal-State Action 
Committee was created, composed of 10 
Governors and 7 Federal representatives. 
In transmitting their initial report to me 
and to the Chairman of the Governors’ 
Conference, the cochairman of the com- 
mittee advised that— 


legislative implementation be 
transmitted to the Congress and State legis- 
latures for consideration at their next ses- 
sions. 


This report, which I dealt with in 
some detail in my last budget message, 
contained six specific recommendations. 

Three of those recommendations re- 
quiring Congressional action were that 
the Federal Government first, discon- 
tinue its grants for vocational educa- 
tion; second discontinue its grants for 
construction of waste treatment facilities 
under section 6 of the Water Pollution 
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Control Act of 1956; and third, reduce its 
10 percent tax on local telephone service 
to 6 percent to assist the States in as- 
suming financial responsibility for these 
programs—to accomplish the transition 
a tax credit device would be used for 
the first 5 years. The Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget will transmit draft 
legislation to implement these three 
recommendations. 

To carry out the fourth recommenda- 
tion the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission will suggest such revisions 
as are appropriate in the language of 
the pending proposal on peacetime uses 
of atomic energy. The fifth recommen- 
dation which concerns natural disaster 
relief will be implemented at the Federal 
level by Executive order as indicated in 
the report on this subject filed with the 
Congress on April 24, 1958. Finally, I 
strongly support the Committee’s sixth 
recommendation that each State in- 
crease its efforts in urban development, 
housing, and metropolitan planning. 

Enactment at this time of Federal 
legislation would be an encouraging step 
in the effort to strengthen State govern- 
ments, by restoring to them specific func- 
tions in fields which are traditionally 
their responsibility. To give full effect 
to the committee’s recommendations the 
States, through their governors and leg- 
islatures, will also have to act. Prompt 
action at both levels would insure that 
functions and services will continue un- 
impaired. 

I wish to stress that the legislation is 
designed solely to effectuate the recom- 
mendations in the report of the commit- 
tee which emphasized the necessity, for 
a relationship between functions to be 
assumed by the States and tax sources 
to be released by the National Govern- 
ment. Also, it should be pointed out that 
passage of this legislation would have no 
effect on the presently accelerated public 
works programs since adequate time will 
be allowed for an orderly readjustment. 

Therefore, in order to strengthen our 
Federal system and to provide the cir- 
cumstances for more responsible State 
governments, I strongly urge the Con- 
gress promptly to enact legislation con- 
sistent with the recommendations of the 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee. 

Sincerely, 
DwicuT D, EISENHOWER, 


FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL RELATION- 
SHIPS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
long been my conviction that our States 
and their political subdivisions must 
actively share the burdens of govern- 
ment if we are to maintain a healthy and 
effective Federal system. During the 
past fall, the Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, of which I am 
chairman, held a series of hearings 
throughout the country for the purpose 
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of obtaining the thinking of public offi- 
cials at the grass roots on the subject 
of Federal-State-local relationships. 
Despite the many differences of political 
philosophy expressed in these regional 
hearings, there was virtually uniform be- 
lief in the values of strong and responsi- 
ble State and local government. How- 
ever, most of the witnesses who appeared 
before our subcommittee felt that if the 
State and local governments are to as- 
sume complete responsibility for any 
programs in which there is presently 
Federal financial participation, there 
must be an equitable transfer of Federal 
tax sources to the States. 

Our subcommittee has given consider- 
able attention to the question of releas- 
ing Federal revenue sources to the States 
and municipalities in order to enable 
them to assume greater responsibility for 
public services which they are capable of 
performing. I believe this should be 
done, whenever practicable, not only to 
encourage strong State and local govern- 
ments, but also to permit the Federal 
Government to devote its energies to new 
and emerging problems in this fast 
moving age. 

The recommendations of the Joint 
Federal-State Action Committee, which 
constitute the basis for the President’s 
proposals, today, were carefully exam- 
ined by our subcommittee in a public 
hearing on February 18. At that time 
it was brought out that although relin- 
quishment of 40 percent of the present 
Federal tax on local telephone service 
would make available a much larger sum 
than the States are now receiving in 
Federal grants for vocational education 
and for the construction of waste-treat- 
ment facilities, many of the States would 
not obtain sufficient revenues to offset 
their loss of Federal grants. 

While the general approach of seek- 
ing to help the States and municipalities 
to develop their full potentialities 
through the release of Federal tax 
sources appears promising, this particu- 
lar plan presents the practical difficulty 
that 20 of the 48 States would obtain 
insufficient revenues to maintain the pro- 
grams recommended for transfer. It 
would appear that further study is 
needed to develop an equitable plan for 
this purpose. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the gentleman from North 
Carolina for the public service he has 
performed in bringing these figures to 
our attention. 

I have studied both the report of the 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee 
and the record of the hearing held by 
the Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee on that report. I was 
frankly amazed and disturbed to find 
the Joint Action Committee claiming 
intent to strengthen the vocational edu- 
cation and waste-treatment facilities 
construction programs while at the 
same time proposing a financial ar- 
rangement that would practically de- 
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stroy these programs in many of the 
States. 

In representing the Joint Action Com- 
mittee before the Fountain subcommit- 
tee on February 18, Treasury Secretary 
Anderson testified-as follows: 

In our first report two of these p 
are proposed for transfer out of Washington 
to the States—vocational education and 
waste-treatment-plant construction. In 
making this recommendation the committee 
seeks only to transfer authority and finan- 
cial responsibility—not to curtail or abolish 
programs. 

I stress this point because there are some 
who seem to think that we would adversely 
influence these worthwhile activities. Our 
report to the President and to the confer- 
ence of governors makes it clear that this is 
not our purpose at all. 


Nowhere in the Secretary’s statement, 
or in the Joint Action Committee’s re- 
port, is it even hinted that some States 
would lose heavily under the proposed 
tax-credit plan. In fact, the committee 
report states that: 

In the overall picture of functions and 
finances, there should be a relationship be- 
tween functions to be assumed by the 
States with the consequent reductions in 
Federal expenditures and revenue tax 


sources to be released by the National Goy- 
ernment, 


Now let us examine the relationship 
between the Federal grants recommend- 
ed for termination and State revenue 
from a 4-precent tax on local telephone 
service. It requires considerable com- 
putation involving five separate statis- 
tical tables in the Joint Action Com- 
mittee’s report to ascertain how the in- 
dividual States would be affected by this 
plan. Fortunately, the Fountain sub- 
committee’s hearing contains a table 
which makes this comparison for the 
highest- and lowest-income States. 
That comparison shows that not one of 
the 10 lowest-income States—those most 
in need of Federal assistance—would 
obtain enough revenue from a 4-percent 
tax on local telephone service to replace 
Federal grants for vocational education 
and waste-treatment-plant construction. 
A State like Mississippi would obtain 
$800,000 to replace $2.1 million in exist- 
ing grants. In the case of North Da- 
kota, the tax source would yield only 
$300,000 to take care of programs for 
which that State now receives $991,000 
in grants. While my own State of Mon- 
tana ranks above the national average 
in per capita income, we too would be 
penalized under this plan. 

According to figures in Progress Re- 
port No. 1, released by the Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee in December of 
last year, the yield from a 4-percent tax 
on local telephone service in Montana 
would be $400,000. This figure is only 
a little more than half the existing Fed- 
eral grants, which total $715,000. This 
total breaks down into $504,000 for 
waste-treatment facilities, $189,000 for 
older vocational education programs, 
and $22,000 for the newer programs, in- 
cluding practical nursing and fisheries. 

There can be little doubt, Mr. Speaker, 
that this proposal is both unsound and 
misleading. Moreover, I believe the 
American people deserve a more straight- 
forward presentation of the issues than 
it has received in this instance. Those 
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who favor terminating State and local 
services which are supported by Federal 
grants should have the political courage 
to make that the issue, rather than hide 
behind a facade of doubletalk about 
strengthening programs. 


RELOCATION OF THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT BRIDGE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Monday 
next it will be in order for the Speaker 
to recognize the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, or 
any Member designated by him, to call 
up the bill H. R. 12356, relating to the 
relocation of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Bridge. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and I am not going 
to object—will the majority leader tell us 
what the program is for tomorrow and 
for the rest of the week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I shall be glad to. 
On tomorrow we shall take up the appro- 
priation bill for the Departments of State 
and Justice and the Judiciary for the 
fiscal year 1959. If that bill is disposed 
of on tomorrow I shall ask unanimous 
consent to go over until Monday. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE HONORABLE RICHARD M. 
- NIXON, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 564) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives commends the Vice President of the 
United States, the Honorable RicHarp M. 
Nrxon, for his courageous and dignified con- 
duct on his current visit to our neighbor 
countries in South America, 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resolution is agreed to. 
There was no objection. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr. MORGAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp on 
the bill just passed, H. R. 12181. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Monday 
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next it may be in order for the Speaker 
to recognize the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia or 
any member designated by him to con- 
sider a bill known as the District public- 
works bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


MERCHANT MARINE NECESSARY 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the es- 
tablishment and upbuilding of a great 
merchant marine should be a para- 
mount national objective which this 
Congress must pursue. 

This great Nation cannot and should 
not be dependent upon other nations to 
carry its commerce and its traveling 
public. On the other hand, this Nation 
should have a strong, modernized, large 
merchant marine adapted to all our 
needs and well able to function in the 
important sole of conducting interna- 
tional trade and passenger service dur- 
ing peacetime, and the very important 
role of servicing and assisting our mili- 
tary establishments in wartime. 

It is with reference to these general 
problems that I heartily approve the 
principles of H. R. 11451 to authorize 
the construction in American shipyards 
of a superliner passenger vessel equiv- 
alent to the steamship United States, 
to replace the steamship America, for 
operation on an essential trade route in 
the North Atlantic, and also a superliner 
passenger vessel with a capacity of ap- 
proximately 1,400 passengers for opera- 
tion on a similiarly essential trade route 
in the Pacific Ocean. These two ships 
are needed now, if we are to maintain, 
let alone expand, our merchant marine. 

It is my feeling that more similar ves- 
sels are required to give us the stature in 
international maritime affairs and ship- 
ping that we are entitled to have by vir- 
tue of our highly developed manufactur- 
ing and productive systems which must 
be supplemented by adequate shipping if 
they are to be effective in world trade, 
and if we are to be in a position 
to compete with other nations in carry- 
ing people to and from the United States 
for business purposes or for pleasure and 
cultural development. 

It is a sound principle, I believe, that 
American goods should be carried in 
American oceangoing bottoms. Un- 
fortunately, it does not always work out 
that way. There are some groups here in 
our country who want it, in fact, to work 
out just the other way, so that foreign 
shipping will carry American goods and 
our merchant marine left to shift for 
itself. 

The arguments for this position are as 
numerous as they are unsound. Some 
believe just on general principles that 
other nations should receive all our 
American shipping business. Others 
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think that these nations operating under 
foreign registers are better experienced 
and better equipped to take care of 
American shipping at cheaper rates. 
Some are violently opposed to subsidies 
as such. Most of these people do not 
want an American merchant marine 
anyway. Some international banking 
groups, for example, want this huge 
business to be left to other nations, be- 
cause they realize it has the same effect 
on international exchange as the actual 
import of goods would have. 

All these arguments overlook one fact 
and that is that this great Nation must 
be self-sufficient in every way. We can- 
not afford to put ourselves at the merey 
of other nations, dependent upon them to 
carry American passengers and goods. 
First, we know that under this arrange- 
ment, the carriers would be more con- 
cerned with goods from their own coun- 
tries and perhaps carry them under pref- 
erential rates and conditions. Second, 
the service is not so efficient. Third, 
these ships are not available for war or 
emergency service for our own Nation. 

I do not relish the principle of sub- 
sidies and believe they are justified only 
in extreme and unusual circumstances. 
However, I believe national subsidies for 
shipping are justified, not only on the 
ground that they promote and safeguard 
our economic interests but also because 
they are, in effect, part of our naval 
reserve and national defense. 

I am not pleased with the huge sub- 
sidies involved in the bill. The cost of 
construction is very high and the selling 
price to the shipping lines is relatively 
low. It entails considerable loss to the 
Government. Personally I feel that a 
better deal could be made. 

However, the national need is of such 
great importance that I am willing to 
support, and feel very strongly on the 
point that we must have an adequate, 
thriving, and growing merchant marine 
in this country, if we would meet all the 
threats that the Soviets are presenting, 

Comparatively, we need express liners 
and superliner vessels not only compa- 
aes but better than those of other na- 

ons. 

The new boats will be speedy, sizable, 
and modern as well as convertible to 
troop-carrying functions. 

Construction costs are high, wages are 
high, materials are high, everything is 
high that goes into ships or anything 
else these days. The differential in 
building ships in foreign yards or Amer- 
ican yards is a very substantial one. 
Safety requirements must be met, con- 
struction must accord with highest 
standards of fire-proofing and compart- 
mentation, Our American standards are 
far beyond those required under interna- 
2 safety rules applicable to foreign 
ships. 

National defense features and con- 
vertibility have also increased the overall 
costs since they would affect the shape, 
size, power, and flexibility of conversion. 

But under the bill, on each of the 
oceans we will have new, large, commo- 
dious, fast, streamlined ocean grey- 
hounds that will be a credit to our Na- 
tion. I hope that others will follow in 
rapid succession so that we can expand 
our mercantile seapower and furnish 
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necessary services to American business 
and people. 

I want to commend the committee for 
its painstaking, intelligent work which 
has resulted in the formulation of the 
pending bill, and I hope and urge that 
the committee may continue its valuable 
work in the field of American maritime 
development and the American mer- 
chant marine because few things are 
more important to us these days or in 
the future than adequate maritime 
strength and flexibility. 


GEN. JOHN B. SALLING 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. JEN- 
NINGS] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
an important occasion tomorrow, May 
15, in Scott County, Va., in my district. 

Virginia’s only Confederate veteran, 
Gen. John B. Salling, will celebrate his 
112th birthday at his home. I am sure 
some members of this body will perhaps 
wish to send him a congratulatory mes- 
sage. 

It is now my plan to attend the cele- 
bration and to join General Salling’s 
many friends in honoring him on this 
occasion. 

This birthday celebration is going to 
be one of the biggest in the general’s 
life. It is to be sponsored by the Gate 
City Civitan Club. An honorary mem- 
‘bership in Civitan International will be 
presented to General Salling. 

It will be my pleasure to be one of the 
Congressional representatives and to 
carry greetings from Virginia’s Gover- 
nor, J. Lindsay Almond. 

Other Members of Congress have in- 
dicated they may go to the celebration, 
including Virginia Senator A. Willis 
Robertson. 

The Civil War Centennial Commis- 
sion, which was authorized by the Con- 
gress last year, to commemorate the 
100th anniversary of the war, will send a 
representative to present the general 
with an honorary membership in the 
Commission. 

Greetings will also be sent from the 
White House. 

Representatives of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force will be present to repre- 
sent the military services. 

_ Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that the 
Congress has seen fit to recognize the 
Surviving Confederate veterans. In the 
84th Congress a special medal was ap- 
proved for each and these have been 
presented with appropriate ceremonies. 

Both the House and Senate in this 
85th Congress have now approved a bill 
to provide a pension to the surviving vet- 
erans just as though service was ren- 
dered in the Nation’s regular military 
forces. I hope the President signs this 
bill on General Salling’s birthday. 
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On the occasion of General Salling’s 
111th birthday last year, the Bristol 
Herald-Courier, of Bristol, Va., published 
an appropriated editorial. The senti- 
ments expressed merit the attention of 
my colleagues and the article is included 
in these remarks: 


SYMBOL OF STRENGTH 


The area in particular and the Nation in 
general will celebrate today the 111th birth- 
day of a man who fought in a conflict that 
ended 92 years ago last month. 

General John Salling has reached an al- 
most incredible age. This alone would en- 
title him to outstanding recognition, but he 
has more claim to fame than mere age. The 
general is one of only three surviving Civil 
War veterans. 

Today, at 1 p. m., a motorcade of over 100 
cars bearing representatives from the White 
House, the Army, and the Governor of Virgi- 
nia will begin the short trip from Gate City 
to the hamlet of Slant where Salling lives. 
The festivities will be televised nationally. 

Time was when Civil War veterans were 
almost as common as World War I veterans 
of today, but a whole new generation is grow- 
ing up which thinks of the Civil War as 
only a remote conflict in which our great- 
grandparents and great-great grandparents 
fought. In General Salling and his two fel- 
low survivors we have a living example of 
our past heritage. 

More than that, the general is a symbol 
of vigor of our country. The child or youth 
who is wounded usually recovers with a re- 
siliency that is lost to mature or elderly per- 
sons. So it was with our young country. A 
devastating and tragic Civil War which lit- 
erally tore the Nation asunder has healed so 
quickly, measured in terms of history, that 
we scarcely know the terrible struggle ex- 
isted. 

We salute General Salling for the wonder- 
ful and venerable man he is. We salute him 
also as a symbol of the strength of our coun- 
try, which could come through such a ter- 
rible period of illness and injury as was 
1861-65 and still be the strongest Nation on 
earth, In this John Salling is a representa- 
tive example of the strength of America. 

May John Salling live to see a grateful Na- 
tion acclaim him for many more years, 


THE PAY RAISE BILL 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlewoman from Pennsylvania 
[Mrs. GRANAHAN] may extend her re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
know that the conferees engaged in re- 
solving the differences between the 
House and Senate bills providing pay in- 
creases for postal employees are as anx- 
ious as any of us to see this bill speeded 
to enactment. I know their problem is 
a difficult one. On the other hand, I 
sincerely hope that the conferees can 
rapidly reach agreement and that they 
can report out as soon as possible a good, 
effective, adequate pay Jaise so that we 
can send it to the White House. 

Many of the leaders of the various 
postal organizations and a great many 
individual employees have talked to me 
or have written to me urging that I do 
everything possible to speed action on 
this legislation. I know the situation of 
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the average postal employee is quite des- 
perate as living costs continue to rise. 

Mr. Speaker, we must also speed action 
on legislation for the retired civil serv- 
ants whose annuities are much too low. 
And we should also take prompt action 
to complete the work on legislation to 
give pay increases to the classified em- 
ployees. 


INCREASING FHA GENERAL MORT- 
GAGE INSURANCE AUTHORIZA- 
TION 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced House Joint Resolution 605 to 
amend section 217 of the National Hous- 
ing Act. This joint resolution would in- 
crease the FHA general mortgage insur- 
ance authorization by $4 billion. As 
members know, this is an insurance au- 
thorization and not an authorization for 
the appropriation of Federal funds. 

It is estimated the existing FHA mort- 
gage insurance authorization will not 
permit operations to continue beyond 
June 10 of this year. Since the Con- 
gress will not complete action on its gen- 
eral housing bill before that time, the 
increase in the FHA insurance authori- 
zation is urgently needed, if we are to 
avoid interference with the contribution 
which housing can make as an antire- 
cessionary force in our national econ- 
omy. 

Recent reports have shown a rapid in- 
crease in FHA applications notwith- 
standing the recent acceleration of the 
VA program. In the first 4 months of 
this year the FHA received applications 
covering 234,174 home mortgages com- 
pared with 124,782 in the like period of 
1957. April applications covering 79,471 
home mortgages made April 1958 the 
second best month in the Agency’s his- 
tory. The record high was set in May 
1950—the peak year of housing con- 
struction—when applications were re- 
ceived covering 89,764 home mortgages. 

This is a practical antirecessionary 
measure, and I earnestly hope this joint 
resolution will receive early and favor- 
able consideration by the Congress. It 
is estimated the increase proposed in the 
insurance authorization would meet re- 
quirements for approximately 1 year. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO CORDELL 
HULL’S GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY? 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the news of 
the disorders, violence, and demonstra- 
tions of hostility which have attended 
the visit of Vice President and Mrs. Nixon 
to the nations of South America has 
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shocked us all. They are particularly 
shocking coming as they do on the heels 
of similar disturbances and demonstra- 
tions in the Middle East and north 
Africa. The events in South America 
are particularly disturbing to me because 
I represent the district which was so ably 
represented for so many years by the 
distinguished Cordell Hull who labored 
so long and so successfully to establish 
good neighborly relations with our fellow 
Republics to the south. 

Mr. Speaker, I share with my fellow 
citizens throughout the Nation the sense 
of relief that the Vice President and Mrs. 
Nixon have escaped bodily harm from 
these disturbances. These demonstra- 
tions against the Vice President are 
humiliating and alarming and they 
should be for they are directed not at an 
individual but at our Nation and that 
means all of us, and therefore all of us 
have reason to be alarmed and humili- 
ated. 

Mr. Speaker, there appears to be no 
doubt that these deplorable demonstra- 
tions have been stimulated, planned, and 
organized by Communists in an attempt 
to embarrass the United States in the 
eyes of the world. However, even weeds 
do not grow in barren soil and fires do 
not burn unless there is combustible ma- 
terial to burn. And the amazing extent 
and intensity of these demonstrations 
appears to indicate that the Communist 
agitators found and exploited a growing 
ill wind toward our Nation even among 
those citizens of our southern Republics 
who have no basic sympathy for com- 
munism. 

Mr. Speaker, 25 years ago Cordell 
Hull began the long and patient process 
of establishing the great good neigh- 
ber policy. This policy succeeded bril- 
liantly. Until a few years ago our re- 
lations with the peoples of the other 
American nations had achieved such 
complete mutual understanding and mu- 
tual good will that they were cited 
throughout the world as evidence that 
peace and good will can indeed exist on 
this earth if there is good will among 
men. What has happened to bring this 
sudden and alarming change? What 
can we do to restore the cordial and good 
neighborly relations which we had en- 
joyed until recently? Although we 
have every reason to be alarmed and 
angry at what has happened, we must 
not let our emotions of the moment 
blind us to the fact that these events 
are merely symptoms and that they are 
evidence of a problem far more grave and 
important to our future than we had 
thought. We would do well therefore— 
and we must—examine the circum- 
stances which have led to this sorry 
state of affairs and take measures nec- 
essary to restore the cordial and friendly 
relationship between our people and the 
people of the other Republics of the 
Americas. In any event, we must be 
careful not to permit our emotions of 
the moment to drive us into hasty ac- 
tions more likely to make matters worse. 

In this connection, I call attention of 
my colleagues to the editorials in the 
Washington Evening Star, yesterday, 
May 14, and in the Washington Post 
this morning and request unanimous 
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consent to insert them in the RECORD 
at this point: 
[From the Washington Evening Star of May 
13, 1958] 
LATIN Lesson 

The Vice President's Latin American tour 
is beginning to look something like a good- 
will mission. Generally friendly crowds 
awaited him in Ecuador and Colombia—in 
notable contrast to the rock-throwing mob 
in Lima, Peru. 

Still, there remains the question as to 
what interpretation should be put on the 
hostility, in greater or lesser degree, which 
Mr. Nrxon has encountered wherever he has 
gone. There is no reason to doubt that 
much of the trouble has been fomented by 
the Communists. But this can hardly be 
the whole explanation. For the Communists 
could not have stirred up so much trouble 
unless they had a smoldering anti-American 
sentiment to play upon. Thus, we must 
consider the reasons for this anti-American- 
ism and also what should be done about it. 

The final decision will have to await Mr. 
Nrxon’s return and his own report. Mean- 
while, there are two extremes to be avoided. 
Senator Cooper says the demonstrations 
against Mr. Nixon point up the imperative 
necessity of passing the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act without all the proposed re- 
strictions. But Senator AIKEN thinks that 
Congress, resenting the affronts to the Vice 
President, may impose even more severe re- 
strictions. 

We doubt the wisdom of either of these 
approaches. Our Latin American neighbors 
have serious economic problems. For the 
most part, however, these problems are of 
their making, not ours. And any reshaping 
of American economic policy can have at 
best a limited influence on Latin American 
difficulties. If the United States has not 
given sufficient thought and attention to our 
relations with Latin America, this can and 
should be corrected. But we cannot buy 
the good will of our southern neighbors 
with trade policies overweighted in their 
favor, and we certainly should not attempt 
to use trade as an instrument of punish- 
ment because we resent the treatment ac- 
corded Mr. Nrxon. The lesson to be learned 
from Mr. Nixon’s journey is that our rela- 
tions with the Latin American countries re- 
quire a new look—but a new look that is not 
colored by our own emotional reaction to 
public demonstrations, friendly or other- 
wise. The controlling factor should be a 
careful reappraisal of all the facts. 

[From the Washington Post of May 14, 1958] 
Nixon’s Narrow ESCAPE 

The shower of stones hurled at the Vice 
President of the United States in Venezuela 
should shatter any remaining illusion that 
all is well south of the border. Mr. Nrxon’s 
reception was easily the worst he has braved 
in his 8-nation tour of Latin America. His 
stop was preceded by an ugly assassination 
rumor; a jeering mob crowded around the 
Vice President, spat upon his car, flaunted 
anti-Nixon placards and shouted “Nixon, go 
home.” ‘There will be widespread relief that 
the Vice President and Mrs. Nixon emerged 
unscathed. 

The first, and normal, response is anger 
at this indefensible and insulting behavior 
to the second highest official in the United 
States. Apparently this was the impulse 
which led President Eisenhower to order 
1,000 Marines to nearby United States bases 
to cooperate if necessary with the Venezue- 
lan Government. Venezuela’s ruling junta 
evidently failed to provide adequate police 
protection against an outburst that can only 
hurt their country; and perhaps it was a 
mistake for American officials to sanction 
the visit. 
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Yet it would be foolish to miss the ob- 
vious import of this demonstration in a 
country which outwardly has every reason 
to be friendly to the United States. Vene- 
zuela leads Latin America in the amount of 
United States capital investment ($3 billion) 
and is the largest Latin purchaser of Amer- 
ican goods, As in Peru a few days ago, 
Communists were, of course, partly responsi- 
ble for inflaming the youngsters for their 
own ends. There is no way of measuring 
whether a demonstration of a few rioters 
really represents any substantial public 
opinion, But there seems to be more be- 
hind the demonstrations than a handful of 
Communists. 

Many Venezuelans, along with other Latin 
Americans, appear to be confused and 
dispirited about the complacent face which 
the Colossus of the North seems to show 
toward its neighbors—about the appearance 
of neglect for problems in this hemisphere 
while the United States concerns itself with 
Europe and Asia. Understandably, there is 
bafflement at a policy which preaches the 
blessings of competitive free enterprise while 
simultaneously raising barriers to Venezue- 
lan oil so that the Texas oilmen will have 
a little less competition. And there is cyni- 
cism about a policy which speaks of free- 
dom while appearing to be friendly to the 
cutthroat regime which Venezuela overthrew 
only a few months ago. The fact that the 
country’s one-time strongman, Gen. Marcos 
Perez Jimenez, was granted a comfortable 
asylum in the United States has not helped 
public relations. These doubts, combined 
with an upsurge in Latin-American nation- 
alism, provided the seedbed for the anti- 
Nixon demonstrations, It would be the 
course of folly to ignore the seedbed while 
deploring the crop. 


THE DILEMMA OF LABOR’S RANK 
AND FILE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SCHERER] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, other 
than the Soviet threat both from with- 
out and from within, there is no issue 
confronting the Congress and the peo- 
ple of the United States of greater im- 
portance than the upheaval in the labor 
movement resulting, chiefly from the 
sordid revelations by the McClellan 
committee. 

The unbelievably corrupt leadership 
and racketeering by the leaders in cer- 
tain labor unions has been brought to 
the cold light of common day. The reve- 
lations of gangsterism, theft, fraud, 
abuse of power, corruption of law-en- 
forcement agencies, and the exploitation 
and betrayal of the man in the shop by 
some in both labor and management 
have shocked the Nation. 

The AFL-CIO has wisely expelled 
those unions whose leadership is re- 
pugnant to decency and the basic stand- 
ards of moral ethics. But the revela- 
tions of the Senate Rackets Committee 
and the expulsion of the unions with 
corrupt domination have not cured the 
problem, as some with an axe to grind 
would want the American people to be- 
lieve. 

A few years ago the CIO also acted 
wisely in expelling a number of national 
unions which were completely Commu- 
nist-dominated and controlled. Al- 
though these expelled unions have been 
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divorced from the CIO for a consider- 
able number of years, their Communist 
domination continues until this very 
day. It is obvious that revelation and 
expulsion alone are not the cure for 
the cancer that has been brought to 
light. 

Some of those which have been ex- 
pelled are the largest and most power- 
ful international unions. In fact, the 
Teamsters International surpasses all 
others. In spite of the sordid revela- 
tions and betrayal of the rank and file, 
the same gangster leadership continues 
to control and dominate these expelled 
unions. 

The Beck-Hoffa teamsters crowd and 
the Harry Bridges Communist-domi- 
nated Longshoremen’s Union could par- 
alyze the economy of the United States. 
At hearings of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities involving the Com- 
munist leadership of the Longshore- 
men’s Union on the West Coast and in 
Hawaii, it was pointed out that the 
venal Communist leadership of the 
Harry Bridges Longshoremen’s Union 
could in a few minutes tie up West 
Coast shipping. 

The power and strategic positions of 
the Hoffa and Bridges unions under the 
present helpless status of the laws of 
this country are terrifying to contem- 
plate to those of us who understand the 
threat from within, 

Those who perhaps have suffered most 
from the Senate exposures and the sus- 
pension from the AFL-CIO are the great 
majority of the rank-and-file members 
of these expelled unions who are decent, 
law-abiding citizens. ‘They who for 
years have suffered under the corrupt 
leadership of their bosses, they who have 
lost their liberties and have had no voice 
in the management of their unions, they 
who have had their pension and other 
funds stolen largely because there are 
no adequate laws to protect their basic 
rights, have now been tarred with the 
crimes of their bosses. Even now those 
rank-and-file members who desire to re- 
move the stain by withdrawing from 
such as the teamsters and bakers unions 
and to associate in and with decent, law- 
abiding unions, find it almost impossible 
to do so. Why? ‘There are three an- 
swers to this question. 

CONGRESS REFUSES TO ACCEPT CHALLENGE 


First, because this Congress which has 
made these revelations does not now 
have the courage in this election year 
to offend these labor bosses by giving 
to the rank and file the tools—the neces- 
sary legislation—to do the job. Some 
day some of us here in Congress will 
learn that the smartest thing to do po- 
litically is to courageously do the right 
thing 


The rank and file members of the great 
labor movement in this country, as I 
have said, are decent, honest, fine Amer- 
icans. They want representatives in 
Congress like the late Senator Robert 
A. Taft, who are beholden neither to the 
labor boss nor to management, because 
they have learned that their interests 
are not always necessarily the same as 
those of certain labor bosses or of some 
in management who would exploit them. 
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Today we are erecting the first me- 
morial on the Capitol grounds to a 
United States Senator. Although the 
labor bosses charged that Taft-Hartley 
was a “slave labor” law, the passage of 
time has shown to the rank and file that 
some of its provisions gave them their 
first bill of rights. Time has shown con- 
clusively that it has not hampered or de- 
stroyed by one iota the growth and 
effectiveness of the great majority of 
sound and forthright unions. 

Across the Capitol grounds, as seen in 
the current issue of Newsweek, sits in 
his plush office corrupt Jimmy Hoffa, 
who has boasted that he has “an arrest 
record as long as your arm.” As he looks 
cynically over the Taft Memorial with 
the Capitol in the background, News- 
week depicts him with the Congress of 
the United States in the hollow of his 
hand, simply because it is apparent to 
all of us who sit here that we will not 
enact the necessary legislation to enable 
the rank and file—the people of this 
country—to get rid of the Jimmy 
Hoffas—men whom the AFL-CIO, in 
expelling the Beck-Hoffa Teamsters 
crowd, termed “a rogue’s gallery” whose 
records cover “everything from highway 
robbery to murder.” 

As the Taft memorial rises, may 
it give us the strength, the courage, and 
the vision to do our duty as I know we 
see it. J 

How are we going to face our constitu- 
ents this fall if in this emergency we 
point with pride to the fact that we 
spent hours in debating and had a rec- 
ord vote on the momentous issue of sery- 
ing butter or oleomargarine to the boys 
in the Navy. Of course, we will also be 
able to point with pride to the fact that 
we carefully and painstakingly consid- 
ered and debated the question of inter- 
fering again with States rights by tell- 
ing them how they must kill little pigs 
humanely. Yes, there seems to be some 
difference between the butcher killing 
the little pig and the labor muscle-man 
beating up the union member who ob- 
jects to his sticking his hand in the till. 
At any rate, it can safely be said that 
this Congress has protected the pigs from 
the cruel butcher. 

BUSINESS—THE LOCAL NEHRUS 


I turn next to those in management 
who for years have been complaining— 
and properly so—about corrupt unions. 
Now that we have come this far, there 
are some companies and industries who 
in this period of transition have sanc- 
timoniously become local Nehrus. 

All of a sudden they have announced 
a neutral position in the controversies 
and struggles that have arisen when 
rank-and-file members of locals are try- 
ing to throw off the shackles of the cor- 
rupt, expelled internationals and asso- 
ciate themselves in new unions. This 
group in industry justifies its neutrality 
by contending that it may be charged 
with unfair labor practices if it takes 
sides. This is the time when all in man- 
agement should not only speak out but 
act accordingly. Courage, forthright- 
ness, and action, not neutrality, timidity, 
and foolish caution, are the demands of 
the hour, 
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GOVERNMENT AGENCIES NO HELP 


The third group that needs a stiff dose 
of spinal fluid and starch for their some- 
times stuffed shirts is the Government 
agencies like the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, which play a key part, along 
with the courts, in the controversies and 
litigation that often arise when rank- 
and-file members attempt to disassociate 
themselves from corrupt, expelled unions. 

JUSTICE DELAYED—JUSTICE DENIED 


The unnecesary delays in hearings, 
the procrastination, and the abuse of 
procedures by the eager-legal beavers for 
the corrupt and expelled unions must 
not be tolerated. Such administration 
by the bureaus and the courts makes the 
cost of litigation for the rank and file 
unbelievably and prohibitively high. 
Often the bosses of the old, corrupt 
unions control the money. These rank- 
and-file members find their own money 
being used against them in prolonged 
and costly litigation. We all know that 
justice too long delayed is justice denied, 

LEFTWING ALSO STRANGELY SILENT 


It is significant that the leftwing and 
organizations like the Fund for the Re- 
public have been strangely silent on this 
subject. Over the years they have ac- 
cused law enforcement agencies and Con- 
gressional investigating committees of 
abusing the civil rights of known Com- 
munists when they were called to answer 
questions about their activities in the 
Communist conspiracy. 

Today this leftwing crowd has not 
lifted its voice on behalf of decent Amer- 
ican citizens who have had their civil 
rights abused and in some instances tak- 
en away by power-hungry, corrupt labor 
bosses. They have said nothing about 
their deprivation of the right to work, 
the intimidation of those who attempted 
to use their right of free speech in the 
conduct of union affairs, and the theft 
of their money from union coffers. 

Where are these so-called guardians 
of civil rights and protectors of the com- 
mon man? Are they scared too? Ordo 
they differentiate between the civil rights 
of a loyal American workman and a Com- 
munist conspirator serving the Kremlin’s 
cause? 

I have always had my suspicions about 
these groups, but their silence and indif- 
ference in the current labor controversy 
confirms those suspicions. 

THE PROBLEM AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 


Let us take a look at what is happen- 
ing at the local labor level as the result 
of the revelations of the Senate Rackets 
Committee and the failure of Congress, 
Government agencies, and industry to 
act. I am now going to document by 
chapter and verse some current hap- 
penings in my hometown of Cincinnati. 

Today I am going to deal with the 
harrowing experiences of the members 
of the Bakers and Confectionery Work- 
ers Union. Later, Mr. Speaker, I may 
tell the House of somewhat similar inci- 
dents in one and possibly two other 
unions, 

On Sunday afternoon, April 27, a dele- 
gation of 18 men and women, rank and 
file members of the Bakers and Confec- 
tionery Workers Union, called upon me 
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in my Cincinnati office and asked for 
any help I could give them in their 
fight to throw off the shackles of the 
Jim Cross Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union of Amer- 
ica, which was recently expelled for 
corruption by the AFL-CIO following 
the tawdry revelations before the Mc- 
Clellan committee. 

These bakers brought with them the 
current report of the Senate Rackets 
Committee. They read to me excerpts 
from the findings of the committee as 
they related to the Cross-dominated 
bakers international union. Here is 
what the Senate committee found: 


FINDINGS, BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WORK- 
ERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA 


(Pages 128-131 of the interim report of the 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field, March 24, 
1958) 

As one of the oldest organized labor groups 
in our national life, the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ International Union of 
America has witnessed many a historic mo- 
ment in labor's climb up the economic ladder. 
After its own 72 continuous years in exist- 
ence, the union should by now have reached 
new peaks of progress. Such, however, is 
not the case. Instead, retrogression has been 
the bekers’ lot, a grim fact directly traceable 
to the ruinous stewardship of International 
President James G. Cross. 

Stewardship is, in fact, a misnomer for the 
Cross brand of administration, for it implies 
accountability, of which the bakers have had 
less and less, to the vanishing point, since 
Cross took over in 1953. In its place they 
have had doubletalk and dishonesty; their 
constitution has been abused and perverted; 
their hard-earned funds have been plun- 
dered; tyrannical and swindling trusteeships 
have crushed their local freedoms. 

As an exemplar of a labor autocrat, Cross, 
in the opinion of the committee, conjures 
up few rivals. Such has been his cynical 
‘and rapacious grasp on the bakers’ union 
that in all the misdeeds uncovered by the 
committee’s hearings he seldom plays other 
than a starring role; in the instances when 
he does not, his handpicked henchmen do. 
The committee is of the emphatic belief that 
the culpability of James G. Cross is central 
to the corrosion of the bakers’ union. 

1. The committee finds that Cross sold a 
group of his members down the river by 
secretly conniving to extend a substandard 
contract they abhorred with a man to whom 
he was then personally indebted for $40,000 
to buy a Palm Beach home, to whom he had 
been personally indebted for $57,600 to buy 
& Washington home, and from whose brother 
he had earlier secured a $16,000 mortgage to 
buy a Chicago home. 

2. The committee finds equally reprehensi- 
ble the action of the man with whom Cross 
so connived, Martin F. Philipsborn, Sr., ma- 
jority bondholder and former president of 
Zion Industries, Inc., the company from 
which bakers’ union workers were seeking a 
better contract. The committee also regards 
as questionable the implied role in this mat- 
ter of Col. Martin Philipsborn, Jr., manager 
of the firm, who effectuated the extension of 
the substandard contract on managament’s 
side. A sworn affidavit by an international 
organizer for the bakers’ union, John Klan- 
sek, deposed that Philipsborn, Jr., had not 
been loath to mention his father’s creditor 
status toward Cross during negotiations for 
an earlier contract. 

3. The committee finds that in 1956 Cross 
falsified an affidavit of compliance to the 
NLRB by indicating that his compensation 
and allowances totaled $17,500 annually, 
when, in fact, he received almost $40,000 in 
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expenses alone for that year. Cross had the 
effrontery to tell the committee that in his 
opinion expenses and allowances were “two 
different things.” 

4. The committee finds that Cross played 
fast and loose with union funds by failing 
to provide bills to back up vouchers for some 
$30,000 in expenditures during 1956 alone, 
including $25,000 for entertainment, dinners, 
birthday parties, gratuities and personal ex- 
penses. 

5. The committee finds generally repellent 
the Cross claim that his excessive expendi- 
tures of union funds, even when accounted 
for, were in the strict line of official duty 
for the bakers. The committee cannot ac- 
cept as proper under this definition a $130 
item for a hotel room engaged solely for 
poker games of Cross’ executive board during 
a 10-day meeting in New York; it cannot ac- 
cept as credible a $2,980 expenditure by Cross 
for a 6-day stay in Miami when he col- 
lected $1,079 for driving from Washington to 
his home in Palm Beach during this same 
period. 

6. The committee finds that Cross cast 
ignominy on his union membership by hiring 
as an organizer a woman with a police record 
for grand theft, for residing in a house of ill 
fame, for drunken driving, and for offering. 
Known frequently but not invariably as Kay 
Lower, this woman testified that the total 
extent of her efforts for the bakers was to 
collect some 50 names of potential prospects 
for an organizing drive in Los Angeles. Miss 
Lower's association with Cross cost the bakers 
upward of $10,000: some $6,000 direct from 
the coffers of the international, about $1,000 
funneled through bakers local 37 in Los 
Angeles, some $2,300 in transcontinental 
phone calls to and from Cross, and an in- 
determinate amount in hotel bills on jour- 
neys in which she often appeared in Cross’ 
company. 

7. The committee finds that Cross sanc- 
tioned the use of violence to discourage 
dissents within the union and alleged ob- 
structionists without, including the beat- 
ing of the 14-year-old son of a bakery owner 
during a Los Angeles strike. Cross himself 
was charged by two witnesses with having 
taken part in the slugging of union critics at 
the time of the union convention in San 
Francisco in October 1956. A grand jury, al- 
though it took no action in the case, de- 
scribed it as “fampant with perjury,” and 
the district attorney flatly proclaimed his 
disbelief of Cross’ denial that he was present 
at the time of the beatings. 

8. The committee finds that at this same 
convention Cross railroaded through changes 
in the union constitution which destroyed 
any vestigial pretenses of union democracy. 
Among the powers which he thus ted 
to himself were the right not only to select 
but to remove international representatives, 
who constituted 75 percent of the union’s 
executive board; the sole right to approve 
banks in which union money was to be de- 
posited; the sole authority to direct the 
secretary-treasurer to prepare checks. Cross 
also arranged that his own salary and that 
of his secretary-treasurer, previously set by 
the convention, should now be set by the 
executive board, three-fourths of whose sala- 
ries he himself fixed; and in an orgy of 
mutual admiration immediately after the 
convention these lackey lieutenants voted 
him a salary raise from $17,500 to $30,000, 
and Cross shortly returned the favor by 
raising their salaries. 

9. The committee finds that other actions 
and statements by Cross at the convention 
nakedly exposed an authoritarian philosophy 
abhorrent to legitimate American unionism. 
Under his callous direction use of the secret 
ballot to elect international officers was 
abandoned, thus further intimidating possi- 
ble dissenters; the use of praliamentary pro- 
cedure at the convention was jettisoned after 
a haughty pronouncement by Cross that it 
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was not made for bakers and confectioners; 
financial reports, once given to the mem- 
bership in full every 3 months, were hence- 
forth to be given to them in summary every 
6 months. 

10. The committee finds that the dupes of 
James G. Cross in the bakers union emu- 
lated their master at every turn, Interna- 
tional Vice President George Stuart mulcted 
Chicago bakers locals of $40,000. One of 
his most brazen manipulations involved a 
$13,000 appropriation for a joint organ- 
izational drive with teamsters joint council 
43, which, as intermediary, then purchased 
2 Cadillacs at $6,500 apiece for Stuart and 
Cross. Another larcenous maneuver by Stu- 
art stripped Chicago locals 100 and 300 
of the better part of $10,500 for an or- 
ganizing drive which was so nonexistent 
that he never mentioned it in his reports 
to the international, nor was it even slight- 
ly apparent to the owner of the alleged tar- 
get company. 

11. The committee finds that these thefts 
by Stuart were made possible under two 
Chicago local trusteeships of the most arbi- 
trary and capricious stripe. Although 10- 
cal 300 requested its trusteeship, Stuart 
played an incredible role in the decision to 
grant one, conducting the preliminary hear- 
ing, making the decision, then moving in as 
trustee—thereby acting as judge, jury, and 
beneficiary of his own decision. In the case 
of local 100’s trusteeship, Stuart peremp- 
torily imposed it without any hearing what- 
ever; Gilbert Mann, the ousted local presi- 
dent, testified that his first notification of 
the matter came when he found Stuart at 
his desk, brandishing a gun owned by Mann. 
Other witnesses testified that later sugges- 
tions that the trusteeship be removed were 
met by Stuart with the summary dismissal 
of those officers who had dared to voice the 
thought. 

12. The committee finds that the trustee- 
ship principle itself was thoroughly abused 
in practice. Designed to safeguard union 
members’ interests, trusteeships as applied 
by international officers of the bakers not 
only depredated the funds but despoiled all 
democratic rights of the rank and file. Vot- 
ing on matters of local interest ended; local 
Officers, board members, and shop stewards 
ceased to function, and in their place were 
installed aides in every way subservient to 
the trustee. Even when trusteeships were 
removed, locals lived under the threat of 
their reimposition. The simple act of filing 
of new charges against the local by someone 
in the international office or by only one lo- 
cal member would do the trick, an easy 
one among people riddled with fear of their 
superior officers. 

13. The committee finds that the collec- 
tion of some $85,000 in funds for a testi- 
monial dinner for International Vice Presi- 
dent Max Kralstein, in charge of the New 
York bakers, went forward under circum- 
stances most charitably described as dubi- 
ous. Much of the money was gleaned from 
New York bakery owners, a number of whom 
testified that they either had had or feared 
labor trouble from New York local 3. In 
these instances the fund raisers were by and 
large union business agents who serviced the 
shops whose owners they solicited. Although 
no overt threats were made, evidence that 
the owners felt that it would be the better 
part of valor to contribute to the Kralstein 
dinner stamps this fund-raising venture, in 
the committee’s view, as an improper rela- 
tionship with management. 

14. The committee finds that the United 
States Government itself bore a large pro- 
portion of the cost of the Kralstein dinner. 
Kralstein himself paid no income tax on 
some $60,000 in gifts from the affair, out of 
which he purchased a $40,000 home; he 
argued that this harvest was nontaxable. On 
the other hand many contributors to the 
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dinner wrote off their donations as a de- 
ductible business expense. In the opinion 
of the committee this matter merits close 
scrutiny by the Internal Revenue Service. 

15. The committee finds that Max Kral- 
stein’s attitude toward the huge largesse 
bestowed upon him, much of it under vir- 
tual duress, was of debatable integrity. 
Kralstein's assertion that the principle of 
giving was what mattered to him, whether 
the sum be $10 or $100,000, was in the com- 
mittee’s view a specious one, as was his offer 
to refund contributions to anyone who so 
desired. 

15. The committee finds that Max Kral- 
Cooper, counsel for the bakers union, acted 
improperly and unethically by failing in his 
duty to represent the interests of the union 
itself, protecting rather the specific inter- 
ests of Cross and other members of the rul- 
ing faction when a challenge to this leader- 
ship arose. The committee was deeply 
shocked by Cooper’s admission that he had 
personally prepared a predated document 
suspending one of the challengers, Secretary- 
Treasurer Curtis Sims, even before Sims’ 
charges against the Cross regime had been 
aired before the union’s executive -board. 
The committee finds this a shameful breach 
of the honorable traditions of the American 
legal profession. 

The committee notes with satisfaction 
that subsequent to its hearings the AFT 
CIO expelled the Cross union on charges 
of corruption. Thus did a once-proud body 
of laboring men fall victim to the cynical 
self-interest and amoral acts of one in- 
dividual, for there is no doubt that James 
G. Cross himself singlehandedly wrecked the 
union which had reposed its trust in his 
hands. The price is a heavy one for the 
bakers to pay, but only by such drastic ac- 
tion can the decent rank and file come to a 
full realization of their betrayal. 


THE RANK AND FILE'S FIGHT FOR DECENT 
UNIONISM 


It was from this type of unionism and 
so-called union leadership that this 
group of rank-and-file employees who 
called upon me were trying to disasso- 
ciate. They then proceeded to tell me 
a story that, if I had had any substan- 
tial amount of hair, would have made it 
stand on end. 

It was pointed out that their union 
had been a well-managed union, oper- 
ated by men of high integrity and char- 
acter, commanding respect and esteem, 
until James G. Cross and his cohorts 
took over the operation of the interna- 
tional and the locals; that they had been 
the helpless victims of these leaders and 
were unable to eliminate the corruption 
in their unions and the abuses to which 
they had been subjected. 

However, when the shameful record of 
Jimmy Cross was laid before the public 
in the hearings before the Senate com- 
mittee and the Reader’s Digest published 
his unsavory union career, they had hope 
that they would soon be able to free 
themselves from the stigma and abuses 
of such union leadership. They thought 
their troubles were over when subse- 
quently, on December 9, 1957, the AFI 
CIO expelled the Cross international 
union. 

However, to their surprise and dismay, 
their real troubles had just begun. The 
membership of the three locals or units 
in the Cincinnati area began their fight 
to disassociate themselves from the 
Cross-dominated and controlled unions. 
Meetings and elections by secret ballot 
were held to disaffillate from the Cross 
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unions and to join the new AFL-CIO 
Bakers and Confectioners Union. 
THEIR EFFORTS THWARTED 


One of the locals met and overwhelm- 
ingly voted to adopt a resolution order- 
ing the president to appoint an election 
committee and otherwise arrange for 
the conduct of a referendum vote on the 
question of disaffiliation. A few days la- 
ter the Cross international union arbi- 
trarily suspended the local president 
from office, without previous notice, and 
appointed a special trustee. The Cross 
outfit ordered all financial depositories 
to deny the local’s duly authorized of- 
ficers the right to use and pay out funds 
and to deny them access to the local’s 
safe-deposit box. 

In spite of threats of intimidation and 
violence and the burning of some of the 
rank and file workers in effigy, meetings 
and elections were held with police of- 
ficials in attendance to prevent a repeti- 
tion of disorders by the strong-arm Cross 
henchmen. Secret ballots were voted. 
Only 32 of the 2,300 members in the area 
voted to remain with the expelled unions. 

Litigation and hearings before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board have re- 
sulted. There have been unreasonable 
and unnecessary delays in the hearings 
before the NLRB, during which time the 
membership has been threatened and in- 
timidated by henchmen from the Cross 
union. The rank and file’s own money 
has been used by the Cross clique to 
propagandize and intimidate them in 
their fight to free themselves from the 
leaders who betrayed them. 

In attempts to dissuade members 
from affiliating with the new union, the 
Cross people have been falsely charg- 
ing that workers who do so would lose 
their pensions and other benefits. De- 
laying tactics in hearings before the 
National Labor Relations Board have 
been tolerated by the_ personnel of 
NLRB. The delays have purposely 
and deliberately induced by the Cross 
lawyers in order to give the Cross 
agents and stooges time to propa- 
gandize and intimidate workers. 

Some of the baking companies have 
consistently announced that they are 
taking a neutral stand in the fight be- 
tween the rank and file and the Cross 
henchmen. This has not helped the 
workers in their courageous fight; on 
the contrary, it has hurt their cause 
tremendously. 

Mr. Speaker, let me give you some 
idea of the type of men the workers are 
fighting in order to break away from 
the shackles of corruption, and you can 
more readily understand the gravity of 
the task. 

THE HOODLUMS WHO OPPOSE THEM 


John Zeller, financial secretary, busi- 
ness representative, and treasurer of the 
old Cross local, is the old international’s 
fair-haired boy and is directing the fight 
for the corrupt and expelled Cross in- 
ternational. He is the kind of an indi- 
vidual you could expect in Cross’ corner. 
His type is one of the reasons for the 
expulsion of the Cross unions for cor- 
ruption and unethical practices by the 
AFL-CIO. He has the background to 
enable him to do an effective job with 
dirty tactics. 
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Under the alias of John Kennedy, 
Zeller was convicted and sentenced for 
burglary in Louisville, Ky. Subse- 
quently, under the name of Joe Zeller, 
he was convicted of first-degree murder 
arising out of highway robbery at 
Georgetown, Ohio, and sentenced to 
death in the Ohio Penitentiary. He was 
in the death cell when the Supreme 
Court granted him a new trial. He then 
pleaded guilty to second-degree murder 
and was sentenced to life imprisonment 
in the Ohio Penitentiary. 

Mr. Speaker, it was quite an experi- 
ence for me to have members from the 
group of workers who visited my office on 
Sunday afternoon 2 weeks ago point to 
the police photograph of John Zeller, 
attached to his FBI criminal police rec- 
ord, and identify him as the union boss 
who was leading the unsavory fight 
against them in their efforts to clean 
house. 

There is another unpleasant facet to 
this local situation in Cincinnati. One 
of the employers had agreed by letter 
with the workers to hold their union 
dues which are checked off by the em- 
ployer until they could free themselves 
from the Cross group or until there was 
a court decision. 

Jimmy Hoffa of teamsters fame, who 
had come to Cincinnati last fall and 
urged Jimmy Cross’ reelection as presi- 
dent of the international, had one of 
his lieutenants contact this employer. 
He warned that, unless the checked-off 
dues were transmitted forthwith to the 
Cross-appointed trustee, the teamsters 
union would retaliate against the em- 
ployer. 

Need I tell you what that would mean? 
The employer promptly remitted the 
checked-off dues to Cross’ newly ap- 
pointed trustee. I wonder if the three 
court-appointed monitors who are sup- 
posed to watch over Hoffa and his team- 
ster activities approve of these threats? 

Of course, Hoffa has some boys in the 
Cincinnati and Ohio area whose back- 
grounds are such that the employer who 
paid over the dues would have every 
right to believe that the Hoffa teamster 
crowd was capable of carrying out its 
threats. 

This employer and most of the people 
in Cincinnati are cognizant of the cour- 
ageous fight that Jim Luken, another 
Cincinnatian, is making to keep the 
local teamsters free from the domina- 
tion of the corrupt Hoffa teamsters in- 
ternational. The story of that long and 
bitter controversy and Luken’s almost 
single-handed fight against the Hoffa 
crowd is the subject, Mr. Speaker, of an- 
other speech I hope to make before the 
House in the near future. 

Before I close, let us take a look at 
the record of one or two of Hoffa’s local 
henchmen with whom Luken has had to 
battle. 

Edward Crawford, the business agent 
of the local teamsters, after a number of 
arrests in Cincinnati and Detroit on 
charges ranging from disorderly conduct 
to armed robbery, was sentenced to the 
Ohio reformatory for burglary. 

Before I close, I should call your at- 
tention to another former power in the 
teamsters’ union in the Cincinnati area. 
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He is Harry E. Friedman, the brother- 
in-law of William Presser, who is presi- 
dent of the Ohio Conference of Team- 
sters. 

Friedman was sent to Cincinnati by 
Presser to organize the jukebox opera- 
tors. Presser obtained a charter for this 
union and put Friedman at its head. 
The union was an affiliate of the team- 
sters. The teamster boss named Fried- 
man as head of this union in spite of the 
fact that he had been arrested on nine 
different occasions for all sorts of of- 
fenses and had served 3% years in the 
Federal penitentiary for violation of the 
Federal Dyer Act. 

Of course, he could not stay out of 
trouble after he came to Cincinnati, and 
Judge Carson Hoy, of the common pleas 
court of Hamilton County at Cincinnati, 
sent him to the Ohio Penitentiary for a 
1- to 6-year sentence on June 20, 1955. 

After Friedman’s release from the 
penitentiary, Presser put him back in 
the union business at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Remember, it is the Hoffa-Presser 
crowd that Jim Luken and the rank and 
file of the local teamsters have been 
fighting for the last few years in their 
effort to break away from the domina- 
tion and control of the expelled Beck- 
Hoffa-Presser teamsters union. 

Mr. Speaker, I have made this speech 
on the floor of the House today in the 
hope that what I have said might, along 
with similar situations in every part of 
the country, cause this Congress to act 
forthwith. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Preston). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Macurowicz] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 1, 1958, the House adopted an un- 
employment compensation bill, which is 
now being considered by the other body. 
In doing so, the membership by a ma- 
jority vote rejected the bill approved by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
accepted the so-called Herlong amend- 
ment as a substitute bill. 

Many of us, including the entire 
Democratic delegation from Michigan, 
voted against the Herlong substitute be- 
cause we believed, and still believe, that 
the original bill would provide much 
more actual relief to Michigan, which is 
hit hardest in the country by the 
present depression, than the version as 
finally adopted. On the final vote we 
voted for the passage of the bill on the 
basis that, despite its shortcomings, it 
was better than no bill at all, and we 
still hope that it may be amended in the 
other body so as to be more effective in 
its application. 

Since all of the Republican delegation 
from Michigan, with the exception of 
one [Mr. BENNETT], voted for the Her- 
long version and against the original 
committee bill, I believe it would be 
timely and helpful to analyze the dif- 
ference between the two bills, par- 
ticularly as they affect the State of 
Michigan. 
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The bill on unemployment compensa- 
tion as reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee provided a period of addi- 
tional unemployment benefits for work- 
ers who had exhausted their benefits un- 
der the State program—exhaustees—and 
a flat period of benefits for unemployed 
workers not covered by existing unem- 
ployment insurance programs—noncov- 
ered workers. The substitute adopted by 
the House, against the adoption of which 
the Michigan Democratic Members voted 
and which was supported by all but one 
of the Michigan Republican Members, 
removed the provisions for benefits for 
noncovered workers, and reduced the 
amount of benefits payable to exhaustees. 
This reduction of benefits to exhaustees 
reduced estimated benefits for this group 
by about 40 percent from the amount 
that would have been provided under the 
committee bill. Altogether the substi- 
tute reduced the benefits to be paid by 
about 60 percent. 

The first significant change in the sub- 
stitute bill is that an exhaustee under a 
State plan would be entitled to additional 
Federal benefits for a period of time half 
as long as his entitlement under the State 
plan. The committee bill would have 
provided an extension for a flat 16 weeks 
if the individual remained unemployed. 
In Michigan the duration of benefits to 
an unemployed worker ranges from 914 
weeks to 26 weeks depending on the 
amount of employment that he had dur- 
ing the base period. Thus, the substi- 
tute would provide extended benefits of 
a minimum of almost 5 weeks for some 
unemployed persons in Michigan with a 
maximum of 13 weeks, contrasted to a 
flat 16 weeks in the committee bill. In 
1957, persons who exhausted benefits in 
Michigan did so on the average after 19 
weeks of unemployment benefits. The 
substitute would provide, for this average 
worker, only an additional 10 weeks of 
benefits. 

The substitute bill also differs from 
the committee bill in that it provides that 
these additional benefits will be payable 
only for weeks of unemployment begin- 
ning before April 1, 1959. Under the 
committee bill, a person would become 
eligible for benefits before July 1, 1959, 
and these benefits would be paid as late 
as October 1959 if he continued unem- 
ployed. The committee bill would have 
covered much of the unemployed con- 
nected with the model changeover period 
in the automobile industry in 1959. The 
substitute bill will cease paying benefits 
in the early spring of 1959, before the 
period of high seasonal unemployment 
in Detroit. 

The whole program for additional 
benefits to exhaustees in the committee 
bill was estimated to cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $950 million. The State of 
Michigan had an unusually large propor- 
tion of the number of persons who ex- 
hausted benefits under State plans be- 
tween July 1957 and March 1958, due to 
depressed conditions in the automobile 
industry. If this pattern continues, 
about 9 percent of the benefits to ex- 
haustees would be paid out in the State 
of Michigan. Under the committee bill 
this would have amounted to $84 mil- 
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lion. Under the substitute this would 
be $54 million. 

The committee bill provided that the 
benefits would be paid to unemployed 
workers who were not entitled to unem- 
ployment benefits under the State pro- 
gram solely because they had worked in 
uncovered employment. It would still 
be required of these workers that they 
be able to establish that they had re- 
ceived sufficient wages during the base 
period to have qualified for benefits if 
they had been in covered employment. 
Under the committee bill these workers 
would have been eligible for up to 16 
weeks of benefits. 

In Michigan, individuals who have 
worked for an employer of less than 
four persons are not entitled to benefits 
under the State program and thus would 
have been covered by this feature of the 
committee bill. Also in Michigan, em- 
ployees of local governments, agricul- 
tural labor, domestic workers, and com- 
mission salesmen, including real estate 
agents and insurance agents, who are 
not covered by unemployment compen- 
sation, along with several other groups, 
also would have been covered. The 
substitute bill provided no benefits in 
these areas. 

The provisions of the bill extending 
benefits to workers in uncovered em- 
ployment were estimated to cost about 
$500 million. Since Michigan has ap- 
proximately 5 percent of the total labor 
force, some $25 million of this amount 
would have been spent in Michigan, 

A remaining, and very important, 
feature of the substitute is that any ad- 
ditional benefits paid out in a State 
would initially be financed by a loan 
from the Federal Government to be re- 
paid by the States. While Michigan 
does have nearly $300 million in its un- 
employment fund as of the end of 1957, 
this additional drain, along with the 
prospect of heavy unemployment dur- 
ing the next 15 months, might require 
an increase in the tax imposed on 
Michigan employers. The committee 
bill would have provided that the costs 
of the program would be handled by a 
Federal agent, without any provision of 
repayment by the State. 

These important differences in the 
two bills should be well understood by 
all of those affected by their terms in 
Michigan. In voting as they did, the 
Democratic members from Michigan, 
feel that they have served the best in- 
terests of the State and of those affected 
by the present recession. 


THE COMMUNIST STATE SECURITY 
SYSTEM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
PRINCE). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SHEEHAN] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 5, 1957, I spoke in the House of 
Representatives on a subject vital to all 
people menaced by international com- 
munism—the Communist State Security 
System, which in the Soviet Union, the 
satellites, and all Communist countries, 
is the true invisible government behind 
the scenes. The documentation for my 
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speech was supplied by Dr. Walter Bech- 
er, the secretary general of the Sudeten 
German Council, who is a member of the 
Bavarian Landtag in Munich, Germany. 

This year, Dr. Becher and the Czech 
journalist in exile, Mr. George Brada, of 
Munich, visited the United States and 
Washington, D. C. Their visit at this 
time marked the 10 years since Czecho- 
slovakia was brought under Communist 
control in February 1948 and they have 
brought with them new material con- 
cerning the Communist State Security 
System in the Communist countries. 

This material concerns the most im- 
portant facet of Communist state secu- 
rity activities, namely, the system of 
Communist provocations through its 
agent provocateurs. 

The Sudeten Germans and the Czech 
anti-Communist exiles brought this ma- 
terial to me because they consider it 
their duty to reveal the true face of com- 
munism. They believe that the best 
commemoration of the anniversary of 
the enslavement of Czechoslovakia is by 
exposing those who enslaved them, by 
revealing the face of the criminal Com- 
munist system which had expelled the 
Sudeten Germans and Hungarians and 
enslaved the Slovaks and the Czechs. 

I am happy to be of assistance in re- 
vealing to the world the criminal Com- 
munist system which has kept the en- 
slaved nations in subjugation for so 
long. If we ourselves want to survive, 
and if we want the captive peoples to be 
‘liberated, we must first understand and 
expose the true tactics and methods of 
the Communist system, which has been 
so effective in keeping millions of people 
under a yoke worse than any other in 
history. 

The material on the Communist sys- 
tem of agent provocateurs, as supplied 
by Dr. Becher and Mr. Brada, follows: 
THE COMMUNIST PROVOCATEURS SYSTEM—ANTI- 

COMMUNIST UNDERGROUND IN THE WEST 

The revelations of the workings of the 
Communist Security System, as shown by 
the report in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 103, part 10, pages 13681-13685, 
are more detailed in the following report 
which concerns the workings of the Com- 
munist Security System in the Czechoslo- 
vak State Security—Statni Bezpecnost. 
This material is part of the testimony of 
a former high officer of the Czechoslo- 
vak State Security, who fled to the West, 
but it can be applied as well to the work 
of the Communist Security System— 
CSS—in all Communist countries. 

Western agencies, official as well as 
private ones, have continuously received 
reports to this effect, but instead of us- 
ing these reports to warn the free people 
as well as the enslaved nations, these 
agencies have done everything to sup- 
press this information. Fortunately, 
there was and still is an anti-Communist 
underground within the Western agen- 
cies. Members of this underground have 
furnished the following report, and we 
Owe a great deal to these brave men who 
put themselves and their jobs in jeop- 
ardy to perform this service. 

THE REAL COMMUNIST SYSTEM IS NOTHING BUT 
AN INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT 

What we have been taught about com- 

munism by Western experts, journalists, 
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and radiomen, by the big press as well as 
official sources, by the Voice of America, 
Radio Free Europe, Radio Liberation, 
and so forth, has been unrealistic and 
untrue. All these teachings have been 
mere naive illusions about communism, 
spread either deliberately or out of ig- 
norance. These superficial doctrines 
maintain that the Communist system is 
& system of visible Communist Parties 
and visible Communist Party members, 
in both the West and the East. The 
truth is quite different. The truth is 
that in both the West and the East, the 
real Communist system is behind the 
scenes, invisible, that it is an invisible 
government, using the words of General 
MacArthur. 

In the West, the Communist system is 
a conspiracy with front-men and front- 
organizations, spies, secret members, 
crypto-Communist pseudo-democratic 
newspapers, radio stations, and financial 
backing. The visible Communist Parties 
in the West are the mere visible tops of 
hidden icebergs. 

In the East, the situation is the same. 
The Communist system in the East is the 
state security system, representing the 
basis for the invisible government behind 
the scenes. The Communist system does 
not consist merely of visible party mem- 
bers and state functionaries, who again 
represent only the visible fronts for hid- 
den Communist bosses. The official rul- 
ing group controlling the Communist 
security system in the East can easily re- 
move any of the Communist function- 
aries and substitute others. Men like 
Nikita Khrushchev, Wladislaw Gomulka, 
Jonas Kadar and others are mere front- 
men for the invisible Communist Secu- 
rity System. This is a basic recognition. 

Purges in a Communist state mean 
nothing, even if entire groups of leading 
Communists are removed, because the 
power remains irrevocably in the hands 
of the special ruling group of the CSS, 
which is the real invisible government 
which controls the nations dominated by 
communism, including Russia and her 
satellites. 

THE COMMUNIST STATE SECURITY—A SUPER- 
PARTY CLASS 

The CSS membership represents a 
privileged super-party class, controlling 
the government, the Army and the 
Communist Party itself, operating be- 
hind the scenes. Top members are re- 
warded with highest living conditions, 
special travel privileges, premiums and 
special ration rights. ‘They live better 
than state and army officials. 

LEADING MEN LIKE ANIMALS BY CARROT AND 
STICK 

The CSS studies the vices and passions 
of people and so induces them to serve 
as collaborators. A man who is fond of 
ladies is offered a pretty girl. A drinker 
is supplied with quantities of liquor. A 
gambler is given sufficient money for 
gambling. And the ambitious person 
wanting to get ahead is promised cer- 
tain fulfillments if he will render some 
services to the state security. The Com- 
munist rulers know how to appeal to the 
bad and weak sides of men and nations, 
leading them by their instincts like 
animals, They operate like cool, sly, cal~ 
culating psychologists who know the 
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feelings and reactions of those they rule. 
The Communist system is unique in his- 
tory. It degrades men to slaves and 
animals, in a material as well as a spirit- 
ual way. 
THE COMMUNIST SYSTEM IS A SYSTEM OF 
FOOLING MEN 


Not only is the real ruling group of the 
Communist system hidden in order to 
fool the people, but all activities of the 
CSS are directed toward fooling both 
people in the Communist state and the 
public in the West. The CSS has set 
up phony anti-Communists who could 
take over in case known Red leaders are 
toppled in any Communist-dominated 
nation. The CSS is capable of starting 
anit-Communist riots; anti-Stalinism, 
anti-Semitism, and democratic outcries 
to serve its purposes. It is so flexible 
that it can take any course of action to 
fool its enemies, 

The following document shows one 
side of the CSS activities, namely its 
thoroughly organized provocateurs sys- 
tem. The document shows the sly way 
in which the Communist bosses let off 
the valves for any anti-Communist 
movement in the East. It shows how 
the Communist provocateur system 
works, how the Communists fool the en- 
slaved peoples in their countries, how 
they operate to keep power. 

THE SYSTEM OF COMMUNIST PROVOCATION 

One of the important tasks of the Com- 
munist State Security is the making of prop- 
aganda against communism and the creation 
of provocations. The State Security directs 
these tasks and decides in which region and 
on which scale this propaganda and the 
provocations should be carried out, There 
are many kinds of provocations, the maim 
ones being: 

Provocation to sabotage: The agent 
provocateur deals with persons known to him 
and encourages them to spread the provo- 
cations in question. He tells them that the 
Communist regime can only collapse on the 
economic side and only then, if the work- 
ers will refuse to perform and if they will 
Strike. Thus it can be determined who is in 
favor of a strike and who is against it. It 
can also be roughly estimated how many 
people in the region are against the Com- 
munist regime and how many are loyal to 
communism. If there are more people 
against communism than for it, the agent 
provocateurs increase their provocations, and 
then arrests are made of those who publicly 
oppose the regime. 

Foreign radio stations: There are agent 
provocateurs whose task is to listen to for- 
eign radio stations broadcasting programs 
against communism. They then spread the 
contents of the broadcasts among workers, 
employees and known persons. Other agents 
are sent in to watch reactions to the news. 
They watch the persons who continue to 
spread the information and those who merely 
warn that it is dangerous to speak against 
the regime. Conclusions are drawn on the 
basis of such observations. Persons strong- 
ly against the regime are always arrested 
under some pretext. Other persons who are 
afraid to spread such news get a correspond- 
ing notice in their cadre- personnel files. 

Provocations against Socialist competition: 
There are further provocations against the 
so-called Socialist competition, when the 
agent provocateurs encourage the workers to 
decrease the work output and to boycott 
the Socialist competition in factories. There 
are provocations against the voluntary bri- 
gades, when the provocateurs encourage the 
workers to remain at home and not to work 
for the regime, 
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Provocations against bad supply: There 
are provocations against bad economic sup- 
ply, when provocateurs incite the people to 
criticize the bad economic situation, to com- 
plain about inferior supplies in the stores, 
about having to stand in queues, and com- 
paring their situation with that of the West, 
where there is plenty of everything without 
Communism, 

Each kind of provocation is aimed at re- 
vealing the strength of the people, revealing 
who is against the regime, who is for it, 
the neutrals, and those not joining either 
side but remaining silent. The work of the 
agent provocateur always results in arrests 
of several hot persons who revealed them- 
selves as too strongly against the regime. 

Systematic liquidation of possible anti- 
Communist leaders: The state security, by 
means of the District Administration, has in 
every people’s-owned enterprise its paid 
collaborators who develop provocations on 
direct orders and exact instructions. The 
Communist regime uses these provocations 
to discover how dissatisfied the people are 
and to what extent the police regime must 
be strengthened. The respective depart- 
ments of the headquarters of state security 
receive regular reports from all regions of 
Czechoslovakia concerning the strength of 
the Communist Party in each region, reports 
on areas where there is strong anti-Commu- 
nist feeling and to what degree dissatisfac- 
tion is spreading. 

If it is reported that dissatisfaction over 
the regime is spreading in a certain region, 
the District Administration of the state se- 
curity gets the order to arouse provocations 
with anti-Communist propaganda in certain 
people’s-owned factories. Then the reaction 
is watched; mass arrests are carried out, 
there are public trials, and the small upris- 
ing is suppressed. Because the people are 
now afraid, the CSS is convinced that the 
region will be quiet for a long time. Other 
persons who do not actively participate in 
rebellious actions, but are of anti-Commu- 
nist sentiment, are exposed and their atti- 
tude is registered in their cadre file. Their 
activities are under constant surveillance. 

Censorship of letters: Letters and all other 
mail which people in Czechoslovakia receive 
from abroad are checked in various ways. 
One kind of letter censorship is the so-called 
provocation censorship. It is secret censor- 
ship and is used against persons in whom the 
CSS are especially interested, as well as in 
cases where the CSS wants to ram a person 
living in Czechoslovakia who has mail con- 
tacts with a refugee in the West. A letter 
from the refugee is opened by special means 
by the CSS immediately on its arrival in 
Czechoslovakia. After resealing, evidence of 
opening cannot be detected. The contents of 
the letter are photographed and then some 
provocation leaflet from the West (of which 
the state security has plenty at its disposal 
or an excerpt from some exile newspaper 
with anti-Communist tendencies is put into 
the envelope. 

Afterwards, the letter is sent by normal 
mail to its addressee. The state security 
waits several days to see how the person in 
question will handle the inserted provocation 
material. If he does not report to the state 
security within a certain time, a house 
search is made and he is arrested. 

The state security also checks mail and 
phone calls within Czechoslovakia, espe- 
cially those of persons suspected of being 
anti-Communist. 

Provocations against Christian religious 
organizations and against the clergy: 

(1) Slander of clergymen: From time to 
time the state security concentrates its pro- 
vocations against Christian churches. Spe- 
cially trained provocateurs are selected, and 
they talk to persons visiting churches fre- 
quently, to believers and others, with the 
aim of slandering known clergymen. They 
tell the people that a certain clergyman 
Secretly joined the Communist Party, that 
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he cooperates with the regime, and that his 
sermons are pro-Communist. They tell the 
people that if somebody confesses to the 
priest in question and reveals sins of anti- 
state character, the priest will denounce the 
confessing person to the state security. The 
people, of course, get angry at the priest 
and begin to fear him. They stop going to 
confession and also stop going to church at 
all, which is the main aim of the provoca- 
tion. 

(2) Provocation of clergymen: Also in 
this category belong the direct provocations 
against clergymen. The Communists hope 
to provoke the clergymen to do some anti- 
state activity, for which they will be ar- 
rested and convicted. In such cases, priests 
whose colleagues are in prison are selected, 
The agent provocateur visits the selected 
priest, telling him that he had been impris- 
oned for some minor antistate offense, and 
that he had met the subject's friend, an- 
other priest, in the prison, who sent him 
to the colleague with the request of help. 
Then the provocateur gives some proof to 
convince the clergyman of his truthfulness. 
Persuading the clergyman that he can con- 
tact the imprisoned priest, he promises him, 
as a reward for his assistance, that he will 
hand over some letter or news to the priest 
in jail. Nearly always the priest helps, in 
keeping with his Christian duty, and he is 
fooled by the bait. His arrest can now be 
carried out. 

Another trick is accomplished in the fol- 
lowing way: The provocateur first wins the 
confidence of the priest and then, after 
some time, asks him to hide weapons in the 
clergyman’s house. If the priest agrees, a 
house search is made by the CSS, and the 
weapons are found, furnishing reason to 
arrest the clergyman. 

There are many kinds of provocations of 
this sort, and they are carried out by the 
CSS systematically. The person singled out 
to be rammed is first subjected to a thor- 
ough, indirect analysis to find out by which 
means he can be influenced, and only then 
is the provocateur sent to work on him. 

This concludes the report on the Commu- 
nist provocateur system of the state secu- 
rity in Czechoslovakia, as well as in all 
Communist countries in the East. 


This provocateurs system has reached 
its aims in the East. It has made prac- 
tically impossible any opposition to the 
Communist regime, because the people 
suspect as a provocateur and an agent 
of the state security every person en- 
couraging them to participate in anti- 
Communist activities. Thus, the anti- 
Communists in the East have been 
taught to distrust any voices of anti- 
communism. Therefore, no persons of 
the same opinion can form a group. No 
organization is possible. The anti-Com- 
munists and everyone else have learned 
to trust only the voices of their Commu- 
nist masters, no matter how contradic- 
tory these voices may be. This is the 
only true and real character assassina- 
tion. 

Only when we know this system of 
provocation used by the CSS can we un- 
derstand why it is impossible to expect 
any “anti-Communist developments” in 
the East. Only then will we see how a 
tiny group of slaveholders can keep 
entire nations in chains like slaves. This 
tiny group can control them because, 
with the techniques of psychologists, 
mathematicians and chess players, it 
confuses and, at the same time, fools 
the masses of slaves. The Communists 
rule their subjects like a herd of sheep. 
They watch those who dislike being ani- 
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mals and liquidate them. They start 
anti-Communist activities, and if some- 
body reveals himself as anti-Communist, 
he is singled out and arrested. The 
Communists search for and weed out 
possible anti-Communist leaders. They 
keep their herd of sheep well clipped and 
emasculated. This is communism. 

INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT AND PROVOCATEUR 

SYSTEM ALSO IN THE WEST 

How has it been possible to conceal the 
facts about the Communist Security Sys- 
tem and its system of agent provocateurs 
from the free West? It would seem that 
there is also an invisible government in 
the West, of which Douglas MacArthur 
warned in Boston in 1951, an invisible 
government trying to do everything 
within its huge power to suppress the 
knowledge about its Eastern half. This 
fact seems to be known to some thinking 
men in the West. 

It also seems that there has been a sys- 
tem working in the West, corresponding 
to the Eastern Communist system of 
agent provocateurs. It seems that there 
have been agencies in the West which 
pretend to do anti-Communist work, but 
which in reality only “let off the valves” 
for all anti-Communist efforts. It seems 
that there have been agencies in the 
West which pretend to fight communism, 
while protecting and concealing its true 
face. And there is no doubt that there 
are agencies in the West which have em- 
ployed only men soft on communism for 
allegedly anti-Communist work, at the 
same time preventing all real anti-Com- 
munists from working against commu- 
nism. We have in mind those agencies 
which have succeeded in suppressing any 
reports about the above-pictured system, 
though they have sufficient and clear in- 
formation about it. The misteachings 
about the true Communist system and 
the misguiding of all anti-Communist 
efforts in the West, having been carried 
out for decades by Western private and 
official agencies, are not a product of 
naivete alone. They seem to be delib- 
erate teachings and acts of men who are 
not naive, but who are, on the contrary, 
cool and calculating men, accustomed to 
propagandism and versed in the art of 
fooling other people. 

THE ROLE OF THE MEN OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK 
NATIONAL FRONT 

On February 25, 1958, we remember 
the 10th anniversary of the Communist 
takeover in Czechoslovakia. The men 
who handed over power to the Commu- 
nists in a legal way are today in the 
West, for the Communists let these men 
go West in and after 1948. Various 
Western agencies, official and private, 
such as the Free Europe Committee, the 
CIA and the CIC, the Assembly of Cap- 
tive European Nations and other unions, 
are financiers and employers of these 
same men today. 

The National Front men of Czechoslo- 
vakia, who are now celebrating and cry- 
ing about the treason the Communists 
have perepetrated on them, have never 
understood the real Communist system. 
Among other things, they have never 
understood the system of the Commu- 
nist State Security, the system of the 
international invisible government, and 
the system of the agents provocateurs. 
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Ten years ago the National Front men 
were on the losing side, and they will lose 
again. Yet they are being used now as 
“anti-Communist fighters” in the West. 
This is the road to destruction, but it 
fully corresponds to the other activities 
of those who have financed and em- 
ployed the National Fronters in the 
West. 

THE OTHER ROAD 

The other road, the road of reason, 
would be quite the opposite. It would 
mean ceasing the support of naive poli- 
ticians of the National Front, and in- 
stead supporting the real anti-Commu- 
nists from the East. It would mean sup- 
porting all those who understand the 
real Communist system. 

It would mean revealing the state se- 
curity system, revealing the Communist 
system of agents provocateurs in both the 
East and the West, and it would mean 
embarking on an active and concrete 
policy of liberation devised by America’s 
most able men. 

Because we are still far from this road, 
we are still being betrayed, blinded, con- 
fused, and fooled, which is the objective 
of the international Communist system 
of agents provocateurs. 


ARMED FORCES WEEK 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
Some 70 years ago the United States 
Army’s major task was to put down the 
last great Indian uprising. While the 
Army vas in the West, the Navy’s coal- 
burning ironclads, still mounting the 
rigging and paraphernalia of the sailing 
ship, showed the fiag and protected 
American nationals in almost every 
corner of the world. In those days, the 
man in uniform was far removed from 
both the mainstreams of American life 
and the thoughts of most of his fellow 
citizens. 

Two world wars, the near collapse of 
European civilization, and the ever- 
growing menace of Communist im- 
perialism have turned much of our at- 
tention from subjects such as the San 
Francisco fire and women’s suffrage to 
the military defense and national sur- 
vival. No longer is the man in uniform 
a daguerreotype of a seldom-remem- 
bered fourth cousin. No longer is the 
artillery piece or the warship a nostal- 
gic addition to patriotic celebrations. 
Today, the Armed Forces are major bul- 
warks of the democratic way of life we 
enjoy and cherish and the men in the 
Armed Forces are participants and 
beneficiaries of that way of life as well 
as defenders of it. 

It is not with ease nor with happi- 
ness that a democratic republic beats 
some of its plowshares into swords. 
But the survival of our free institutions 
must be assured, even if the cost of 
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doing so is war. War may lead to a 
national disaster, but seeking peace at 
any price certainly will lead to national 
suicide. To protect our own Nation 
and to strive for a world of tolerable 
peace and security, we must seek peace 
through power. 

When we comprehend these simple 
truths we can understand the burdens 
and responsibilities of our Armed 
Forces. We do much more than ask our 
men and women in uniform to lay 
down their lives for their country. We 
ask them to make themselves ready to 
wage all kinds of wars, ranging from 
brush fire encounters to thermonu- 
clear holocausts. We ask them to de- 
velop and operate the complex weapons 
systems appropriate to these different 
kinds of war. And very recently we 
have asked them to give us military 
security in outer space as well as on 
earth. 

During Armed Forces Week, 1958, we 
have the opportunity to extend once 
again to the National Military Estab- 
lishment our heartfelt thanks for past 
services faithfully and courageously 
performed. We also have the oppor- 
tunity to reassure our citizens in uni- 
form of our complete confidence in 
their future performance of duty. 

It is with deep sincerity and pride 
that I join in these salutes to the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. SHEEHAN, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today. 

Mr. BAILEY, for 20 minutes, on Thurs- 
day next. 

Mr. Mutter, for 30 minutes, on Tues- 
day next. 

Mr. MILLER of California, for 40 min- 
utes, on Monday next, 

Mr. THomson of Wyoming (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BALDWIN), for 1 hour, on 
Thursday, May 22. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts (at the 
request of Mr. Batpwin), for 10 minutes, 
on tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. FEIGHAN and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FRIEDEL and include a speech by 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack. 

Mr. Kearney and to include a speech 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ScHERER]. 

Mr. Frno. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include a speech she made at a dinner 
in Boston honoring Archbishop Cushing 
for establishing the order of the Oblate 
Fathers. 

Mr. O'NEILL. 

Mr. PHILBIN in two instances. 
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Mr. Mutter (at the request of Mr. 
Harrison of Virginia) and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Anruso (at the request of Mr. 
Harrison of Virginia) in two instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hempuitt (at the request of Mr. 
Harrison of Virginia) and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Powett (at the request of Mr. 
Harrison of Virginia). 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mrs. Knutson (at the request of Mr. 
Harrison of Virginia) in three instances 
and in each include extraneous matter. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3683. An act to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment and un- 
deremployment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 358. An act to increase the monthly 
rates of pension payable to widows and 
former widows of deceased veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, Civil War, Indian 
War, and Mexican War, and provide pensions 
to widows of veterans who served in the 
military or naval forces of the Confederate 
2 of America during the Civil War; 
ani 

H. R. 12326. An act making urgent de- 
ficiency appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 358. An act to increase the monthly 
rates of pension payable to widows and 
former widows of deceased veterans of the 
Spanish American War, Civil War, Indian 
War, and Mexican War, and provide pensions 
to widows of veterans who served in the 
military or naval forces of the Confederate 
States of America during the Civil War; 
and 

H. R. 12326. An act making urgent de- 
ficiency appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 51 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 15, 1958, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

1914. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “a bill to facilitate administration of 
the act authorizing cooperative research in 
education”; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

1915. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on lists 
or schedules covering records proposed for 
disposal by certain Governmént agencies, 
pursuant to the act approved July 6, 1945 
(59 Stat. 434); to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

1916. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “First Strengthening of 
State Governments Act“; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1917. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, relative to urging 
prompt enactment of legislation consistent 
with the recommendations of the Joint 
Federal-State Action Committee (H. Doc. No. 
883); to the Committee on Ways and Means 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 12356. A bill to 
amend the act entitled “An act to authorize 
and direct the construction of bridges over 
the Potomac River, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 30, 1954; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1721). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 12377. A bill to au- 
thorize the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to borrow funds for capital im- 
provement programs and to amend provi- 
sions of law relating to Federal Government 
participation in meeting costs of maintain- 
ing the Nation’s Capital City; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1722). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 11868. A bill to amend 
the act of August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 632), 
relating to the rehabilitation and preserva- 
tion of historic properties in the New York 
City area, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1723). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Report on organized communism 
in the United States (Rept. No. 1724). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DELLAY: 

H. R. 12500. A bill to provide for the ad- 

mission of the State of Alaska into the 
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Union; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H.R.12501. A bill to amend the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H. R. 12502. A bill to provide for the ad- 
mission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McINTOSH: 

H. R. 12503. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that full bene- 
fits thereunder, when based upon the attain- 
ment of retirement age, will be payable to 
individuals at age 62 and to eliminate the 
requirement that an individual attain 50 
years of age in order to be eligible for dis- 
ability benefits; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 12504. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to clarify the meaning of 
the term “disability” in establishing entitle- 
ment to disability insurance benefits there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 12505. A bill to amend section 203 of 
the Social Security Act to increase the 
amount of outside earnings permitted with- 
out deductions from benefits, and to liberal- 
ize the provisions under which such earn- 
ings are charged for purposes of such deduc- 
tions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 12506. A bill to increase the compen- 
sation of the Superintendent of Schools, and 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H. R. 12507. A bill to provide certain ad- 
ministrative authorities for the National Se- 
curity Agency, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H. R. 12508. A bill to repeal or reduce cer- 
tain excise taxes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H, R. 12509. A bill for the purpose of cre- 
ating new jobs, giving greater stability to 
and improving existing jobs, and stimulating 
business during the next 18 months with re- 
sultant expansion of the national economy in 
the years to come, by amending the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to allow more 
rapid depreciation for property constructed 
or acquired during 1958 and 1959, or for the 
construction or acquisition of which a con- 
tract is entered into during 1958 or 1959, by 
reducing the useful life of such property for 
income tax purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SILER: 

H. R. 12510. A bill to promote the safety of 
employees and travelers upon common car- 
riers by railroad engaged in interstate com- 
merce by requiring such carriers to maintain 
tracks, bridges, roadbed, and permanent 
structures for the support of way, trackage, 
and traffic in safe and suitable condition, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 12511. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
authority of the President to enter into trade 
agreements under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DORN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 12512. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
authority of the President to enter into trade 
agreements under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 12513. A bill to extend for 2 years the 

authority of the President to enter into trade 
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agreements under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
By Mr. BAILEY: 

H. R. 12514. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
authority of the President to enter into trade 
agreements under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H. R. 12515. A bill to provide for the gather- 
ing, evaluation and dissemination of infor- 
mation, and for the formulation of plans, 
which will aid in the maintenance of a high 
level of prosperity in the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. J. Res. 604. Joint resolution to amend 
section 217 of the National Housing Act; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H. J. Res. 605. Joint resolution to amend 
section 217 of the National Housing Act; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

H. J. Res. 606. Joint resolution to establish 
a joint committee to investigate the gold 
mining industry; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

H. Con. Res. 327. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing and requesting the President to 
designate the period beginning June 9, 1958, 
and ending June 14, 1958, as National Little 
League Baseball Week; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAUFFER: 

H. Con. Res. 328. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing and requesting the President to 
designate the period beginning June 9, 1958, 
and ending June 14, 1958, as National Little 
League Baseball Week; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. Res. 563. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives on improv- 
ing and strengthening the relationship, poli- 
cies, and programs between the United States 
and Latin America; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa: 

H. R. 12516. A bill for the relief of Col. 
Homer G. Hamilton, United States Army 
(retired) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H. R. 12517. A bill for the relief of Robert 

Dunham; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 12518. A bill for the relief of Quirino 
Crecco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 12519. A bill for the relief of Maurice 
Shu, May Shu, Marjorie Shu, and Lily Shu: 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TELLER: 

H. R. 12520. A bill for the relief of Laureano 
and Conception Medina; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


620. By Mr. SCHENCK: Petition of the 
Board of County Commissioners of Mont- 
gomery County, Ohio, setting forth their con- 
cern over the many financial problems con- 
fronting the railroads of this Nation, men- 
tioning especially the Pennsylvania Railroad, 


and requesting appropriate action by the 


Comm: 4 
621. Also, petition of Carl Windsor, and 
approximately 110 citizens of the city of 
Hamilton, Ohio, requesting increased benefits 
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and other improvements in existing social 
security laws; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. ‘ 

622. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, Berkeley, Calif., relative 
to Samuel Kamen and others endorsing the 
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petition of Alexander Meiklejohn relating to 
a redress of grievance pertaining to the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, simi- 
lar to petitions Nos. 351, 588, and 600; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Onions Should Be Removed From 
Futures Trading 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate will soon act upon the important 
and long-overdue bill to eliminate 
onions from futures trading, H. R. 376. 
I urge favorable consideration and pas- 
sage of this bill and commend to general 
attention the following points: 

First. This legislation has no quarrel 
with the principle of futures trading or 
futures trading as it is conducted in the 
stable, large-volume commodities that 
are raw products essential to manu- 
facturing processes. This legislation 
calls for the elimination of a serious 
misapplication of the practice of futures 
trading. Futures trading in onions, be- 
cause of the very small volume and 
perishable nature of the crop, has be- 
come, not an economic tool, but a 
gambling device for use by professional 
speculators. 

Second. The higher onion income in 
Texas in 1957 was quite largely due to 
an excellent crop on large new acreage 
‘planted in the northern panhandle sec- 
tion of Texas, an area that was not a 
heavy onion producer in the past. This 
northern Texas crop came on in late 
spring and summer during the season 
when the depressing effect of the futures 
market was no longer felt. 

Third. Futures trading in the more 
stable commodities essential to manu- 
facturing processes renders a real eco- 
nomic service in that it enables both 
supplier and manufacturer to hedge his 
transactions. According to the last 
CEA report of October 31, 1957, only 
10.4 percent of futures trading in onions 
can be classed as hedging. Of this 10.4 
percent more than one-half are trans- 
actions by brokers on onions which they 
have financed and thus also become 
speculative, even though actual onions 
are involved. Based on the figures in 
this neutral report, less than 5 percent 
of all futures trading can be classed as 
legitimate hedging. 

Fourth. The bills introduced in 1956 
to eliminate futures trading in perish- 
ables and the present bills calling for 
the elimination of futures trading in 
onions are the only bills in the history 
of the Congress that have dealt specifi- 
cally with the elimination of a perishable 
commodity from organized futures trad- 
ing. Other bills down through history 
that were designed to eliminate futures 


trading in more stable commodities 
failed to pass because Congress recog- 
nized that trading in these commodities 
rendered a vital service. Futures trad- 
ing in onions on the contrary renders 
no service, is detrimental to onion grow- 
ers and shippers throughout the country 
and has developed such an unsavory 
reputation that it is discrediting the 
practice of futures trading in all com- 
modities in the eyes of the public. 

Fifth. Regulation of futures trading 
has been attempted for several years 
and the very serious maneuvered breaks 
in the market in February and Decem- 
ber 1957 have been evidence that regu- 
lation was ineffective. 

Sixth. In testimony before the House 
Agriculture Committee and the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, CEA witnesses 
stated that short-term fluctuations in 
onion prices had been greater since the 
advent of futures trading. 

Seventh. Futures trading in onions 
was instituted by the Mercantile Ex- 
change about 15 years ago over strenu- 
ous objections from the onion industry 
both growers and shippers. 

Eighth, Futures trading in onions has 
a decidedly depressing effect on the cash 
markets for the crop. During the past 
several years with the exception of two 
very short periods, onion futures prices 
have consistently been 20 cents to 30 
cents per 50-pound bag lower than pre- 
vailing cash markets. Ia one instance, 
in 1956, the futures market was driven 
down to a low of 10 cents per 50-pound 
bag. In 1957, the market was broken 
from $2.20 down to 87 cents in a period 
of 3 weeks’ time, in spite of a small 
supply of onions on hand, 


Promote Massachusetts Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, the week 
beginning May 18 has been proclaimed 
by our distinguished Governor, Foster 
Furcolo, as Promote Massachusetts 
Week. This week has been set aside to 
bring to the attention of the people all 
over the United States the unique attri- 
butes of our State. I am delighted to 
be able to join with many of the Com- 
monwealth’s leaders and organizations 
in saluting the achievements of the 
great State of Massachusetts. 

New England, as the late Bernard De 
Voto described it, “is the first American 
section to be finished, to achieve sta- 


bility in the conditions of its life. It is 
the first old civilization, the first perma- 
nent civilization in America.” Because 
of its traditions and its illustrious his- 
tory, most Americans have developed a 


sympathetic interest in this area that, 


cradled our national development. 

Much has been written about the re- 
verses that beset New England, and more 
particularly Massachusetts, in the post- 
war years—reverses caused primarily by 
the decline and exodus of the textile in- 
dustry, at that time our economic main- 
stay. Many a gloomy picture was 
painted about the future of Massachu- 
setts. But our economy has proven it- 
self to be resilient and dynamic. The 
people of Massachusetts—a determined, 
energetic, frugal, intelligent lot—have 
rallied to support the Commonwealth 
through a thoroughgoing change in its 
economic base, An economy once dom- 
inated by the textile and shoe industries 
is now experiencing the ascendency of 
industries keyed to the electronic and 
atomic age. Massachusetts, utilizing its 
scientific and research resources and 
supported by its Yankee know-how, has 
pioneered a whole new way of economic 
life, geared to the needs of America’s 
future. In large part due to the innate 
character and tradition of our New Eng- 
land citizenry, the future of Massachu- 
setts now holds promise of sound eco- 
nomic growth and stability. 

Massachusetts’ available pool of scien- 
tific and engineering talent is undoubt- 
edly one of its most vital assets. The 
State’s leading educational institutions 
have become the natural partners of the 
highly technical industries that have 
migrated in recent years to Massachu- 
setts. With these resources of intellect 
and scientific experimentation, the 
Commonwealth is equipped to meet our 
civilization’s new challenges. Its future 
rests squarely on the expansion of its 
various scientific research and develop- 
ment programs. 

People who have had the chance to 
live in Massachusetts can readily vouch 
for the good life our State offers. Mas- 
sachusetts has distinguished itself as an 
educational, medical, cultural, shipping, 
and financial center. Even in the face 
of growing competition from the West- 
ern States, Massachusetts and its capi- 
tal, Boston, have remained the hub for 
much of American life. Surrounded by 
the Commonwealth’s scenic beauties, 
such as the Berkshires and Cape Cod, 
the monuments to its illustrious past, and 
an extraordinary variety of cultural and 
recreational facilities, the opportunities 
for Massachusetts citizens are unlimited. 

We citizens of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts can be rightfully proud 
of our State’s recent achievements. 
Through all-out drives to promote our 
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State, such as the one which will begin 
on May 18, we can demonstrate to our 
fellow Americans that the courage, pio- 
neer resourcefulness, and determination 
which characterized the colonial days in 
New England is still very much alive to- 
day, and that our State is ready and able 
to contribute as much to America’s fu- 
ture as it has to her past. 


Address by Hon. Estes Kefauver Before 
the Tennessee Municipal League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
which I delivered yesterday to the Ten- 
nessee Municipal League, at Nashville. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR EsTES KEFAUVER TO 
TENNESSEE MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, NASHVILLE, 
TENN., May 13, 1958 


It is a privilege for me to meet with you 
here today to discuss some of the inter- 
related economic and political problems that 
confront us as public officials. I believe the 
theme for your convention, Economic Sur- 
vival for Tennessee, is well chosen and indic- 
ative of the crucial decisions that need to 
be made. It is indicative that we realize 
troublesome economic conditions disappear 
only after decided effort and that the best 
treatment for declining economic activity is 
preventive treatment designed to stop the 
decline and reverse it. 

It is refreshing to be among you munici- 
pal public officials. When one goes to Wash- 
ington, it is possible to lose perspective on 
problems and to lose the sense of immediacy 
which comes to those who actually operate 
programs that affect our everyday lives. For 
this reason I take every opportunity afforded 
me to return to Tennessee and learn what 
you are thinking here. I am certain that I 
will learn as much or more from listening 
to you discuss your problems and aspira- 
tions than you will from hearing me. 

I want to assure you that many of us in 
Washington are acutely aware of the grow- 
ing problems of the States and municipali- 
ties. We have been striving against some 
opposition by the administration to take 
steps to counter the recession. As you know, 
the President vetoed the rivers and harbors 
bill recently and thus eliminated the chance 
of starting on many worthy and necessary 
flood-control and harbors projects. I would 
like to think otherwise, but I doubt very 
much that Congress will be able to override 
his veto. The Senate recently passed the 
community facilities bill, which I cospon- 
sored, to expand the lending facilities for 
local public agencies and at lower interest 
in order that they might expand their efforts 
to improve physical conditions in their areas. 
The House has yet to act on this measure, 
but I am confident that it will pass. We 
have passed measures to speed up the high- 
way program and the housing program. The 
Democratic Members and some Republicans 
are ready to take all necessary action to as- 
sist the economy in regaining its stability. 

I think that we are at a critical period in 
this country’s history. Of course, every pe- 
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riod is critical in some ways, but I think 
that this one is especially important because 
of the changing nature of our society. Not 
too many decades ago we were primarily a 
rural people with a majority of our people 
on farms. Recent studies have revealed that 
no more than 12 percent of our population 
now live on farms and that the future holds 
further decreases. As you well know, this 
means that many of the people now living 
on farms will leave them to come to the city, 
and most of our children will find their live- 
lihood there. 

I have heard eminent students of munici- 
pal problems state that the biggest national, 
and I emphasize national, problem for the 
future will be that involving large concen- 
trations of population. As our people 
gather even closer together, using up some 
of our most fertile farmland, overtaking our 
highways, crowding our parks, requiring in- 
creasing amounts of electricity, gas, and 
other natural resources, we are going to have 
to face the fundamental political, economic, 
and social problems that such concentra- 
tions of population bring. We have not 
faced these problems adequately as yet and 
there are few signs that we will. It is a 
lamentable fact that we so frequently recog- 
nize our problems only when they reach 
scandalous proportions. The National Gov- 
ernment should be planning to assist the 
States and the localities in providing for the 
necessary adjustments and expansion of fa- 
cilities because these metropolitan areas far 
exceed the ability of any single community 
and often even any State to support. In 
many instances, the metropolitan region it- 
self crosses State boundaries. 

Your organization is one of the most im- 
portant instruments in the improvement of 
community conditions. Your members have 
the experience and firsthand knowledge of 
municipal problems. You know what it 
means when you talk about substandard 
housing, crowded streets, inadequate water 
supplies, poor zoning and planning, air and 
water pollution and the myriad other condi- 
tions that people in urban areas experience. 
I believe that it is your responsibility to come 
up with ideas for meeting our problems. The 
Federal and State Governments may be effec- 
tive instruments for assisting in projects be- 
yond the financial resources of the local 
governments but they have no monopoly on 
ideas. Your leadership, your guidance, and 
perhaps even more important, your goading 
and pressure can make things happen and 
make them happen in such a way that they 
actually lead to suitable solutions to your 
problems. 

I have dwelled on these general conditions 
at length because I feel it is necessary to 
take the long view in considering our re- 
sources—human, industrial, and natural. 
We cannot plan our utilization of resources 
in traditional ways because the traditional 
society no longer exists. That is what some 
of our standpat friends refuse to recognize. 
They would have us treat a kitten and tiger 
the same way because they are of the same 
family. I would suggest that the cat and the 
tiger are essentially different from each 
other, whatever their similarities, and that 
handling of them must be somewhat differ- 
ent. In the same way, large numbers of 
people living in a small area need essentially 
different kinds of programs or handling than 
they do when they are spread over an exten- 
sive area, in spite of the fact that they re- 
main people. And we must keep in our 
minds the one fact that perhaps outweighs 
all others, and that is rapid increase in popu- 
lation. Present estimates indicate that the 
population of the United States will reach 
212 million by 1975. And most of these new 
souls will be crammed, stuffed, squeezed, 
herded, and polluted in cities unless we make 
the necessary efforts and, although it is pain- 
ful to everyone to mention it, the necessary 
expenditures. 
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We have had in the Tennessee Valley one 
of the most farsighted resource programs 
that any nation or region has ever under- 
taken. The dream of the late George Norris, 
brought into being by the imaginative 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the program is now 
25 years old. It has virtually altered the 
face of the earth and certainly has altered 
the nature of our economy and our way of 
living. I do not have to tell you what the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has meant to all 
of us here and to the United States as a 
whole. But I am going to tell you anyway 
just so the record is clear in our minds. 
The TVA tamed a savage and unpredictable 
river that threatened every community, its 
property and citizens every year. It made 
this river a thing to be used for the better- 
ment of the people of the valley in count- 
less ways. Instead of wreaking havoc, the 
waters of the river became a broad liquid 
highway to transport our goods to and 
from the markets of the Nation. Our citi- 
zens no longer feared the river but used it 
as a place for recreation and relaxation. 
And, in cooperation with the Corps of Engi- 
neers, much the same thing has been done 
with the Cumberland River. 

Certainly not the least important product 
of the TVA was the power produced at its 
dams. This relatively inexpensive power 
altered the economic system both on the 
farm and in the city. Where only 3 per- 
cent of our farms received electricity before 
TVA, now 95 percent of the farms receive it. 
New industry was attracted by our lower 
power rates and the burgeoning population 
of our cities was served with electrical en- 
ergy. We are familiar, of course, with the 
extensive defense industrial development 
that was created owing to TVA power. 

These direct benefits are enlarged im- 
measurably when one considers the collat- 
eral effects of TVA—the reforestation, the 
soil conservation, the advances in health, 
and other programs undertaken by the TVA 
in cooperation with the local and State gov- 
ernments. In sum, they constitute one of 
the greatest achievements in the history of 
the United States and provide a prototype 
for other regions which are beset with sim- 
ilar problems. 

At the risk of the belaboring the obvious, 
which is always the privilege of a speaker, I 
want to point out some other well-known 
facts. The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
unique in that it is a Federal agency not 
operated from Washington. Its headquar- 
ters are located in the valley, close to the 
going operations and the people who bene- 
fited from its work. Thus, it was respon- 
sive to the needs of the communities and 
purposely set out to cooperate in a joint 
effort to alleviate suffering and improve eco- 
nomic and social conditions. 

Secondly, the TVA takes unified approach 
to the natural resource question. While 
other areas continue to suffer from juris- 
dictional disputes and differences in opinion 
regarding policies, the TVA resolves what- 
ever differences there are within itself and 
approaches all of its resources programs on 
a unified basis. Here is a clear recognition 
of the fact that resources, soil, water, tree, 
and human, are interrelated and that they 
must be approached with a recognition of 
their interaction. 

Admittedly the TVA has run into ob- 
stacles that have prevented it from realizing 
the full measure of its being. This has been 
particularly true during the past 5 years 
under a relatively unfriendly administra- 
tion and an extremely unfriendly Bureau of 
the Budget. I think that it is fair to say 
that the President is unfavorable toward 
TVA when his chief aid, Sherman Adams, 
and the Bureau of the Budget use every de- 
vious method ble to restrict the TVA 
from fulfilling its potential service to the 
Tennessee Valley. This administration has 
cut the budget for the Authority and has 
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prevented it thus far from expanding its 
power producing facilities to meet the grow- 
ing needs of the area. 

As a result of these obstacles, some people 
are urging other alternatives for carrying 
forward the programs formerly expected of 
the TVA, particularly in relation to the pro- 
duction of power. Some are proposing that 
municipalities, States and power districts 
take on the responsibility. I feel this will 
be ultimately self-defeating because it de- 
stroys the very assumptions on which the 
TVA has operated and takes too short a view 
of human affairs. I am convinced, and I 
am sure many of you share the conviction 
and surely the hope, that the political cli- 
mate in Washington will not always be as 
negative toward TVA as it isat present. This 
is an election year and an opportunity to 
bring to Congress persons who are aware 
of the needs of our valley and sympathetic 
with the cause of river basin development. 
In 1960 we will have an opportunity to bring 
in an administration that will not only give 
support to our basin but will recognize the 
national needs in soil and water conserva- 
tion. I say these things not from a sense 
of deep-seated partisanship since some of 
our best supporters are Republicans, such as 
JOHN SHERMAN Cooper of Kentucky, and one 
or two Tennessee Republican Congressmen. 
Tonly want to remind you that this period of 
relative uncertainty may be and can be fol- 
lowed by a vigorous resumption of develop- 
mental work if we take the necessary steps. 

The more serious question relates to the 
effect on unified basin development if we 
accept some of the schemes that have been 
proposed. As I stated before, the TVA and 
its programs has recognized the essential 
unity of all the elements of the basin— 
human and natural. The entire valley's re- 
sources were managed to provide for a maxi- 
mization of man’s benefit. While protecting 
the resource base, the TVA had a clear under- 
standing that a variety of man’s needs re- 
quired satisfaction. Here was balance of re- 
sources Management because of the inte- 
grated approach. —— 

Why was the TVA able to accomplish this? 
I do not think that we can find the answer 
in either the kind of men who staffed the 
TVA or the form of organization alone, 
although these contributed heavily to its 
success. The essential fact was that the 
TVA was and is a national instrumentality 
reaching into many States affecting the lives 
of millions of people. TVA thus took a broad 
view rather than a narrowly parochial view 
concerning the development of resources. 
The valley and its people constituted its 
realm and no arbitrary boundaries or special 
localities determined its decisions. And I 
think we have all benefited from this point 
of view. 

Other alternatives invariably involve the 
assumption of responsibility by a locally con- 
stituted organization representative of the 
major political and economic units receiving 
benefit from the TVA system. And usually 
such alternatives center their attention on 
power, without consideration of the other 
facets of TVA’s program. I would like to ask 
one or two questions about such schemes, 

First, what would become of the broad 
viewpoint I have discussed here? Let me tell 
you from many years of experience in legis- 
lative bodies that the ultimate result would 
be a splintering of the unity that has so 
characterized our efforts heretofore. Each 
unit represented would consider first—what 
is in it for me—rather than, will this pro- 
posal meet the needs of people throughout 
the valley? There would be a tendency, not 
necessarily out of selfishness but more out 
of unfamiliarity with the problems of others, 
to be concerned about local interests rather 
than the public interest. One power district 
or REA or municipality claiming that it is 
not receiving its share of power. The power 
interests claiming that the river was being 
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managed for navigation to the detriment of 
power production. The shipping companies 
claiming that there was insufficient recog- 
nition of their needs. 

Conflicts of this sort have arisen in the 
past of course. But they have been settled 
because the public interest was always kept 
in the foreground and the local and private 
interests were required to meet the stand- 
ards which the public interest imposed. I 
am extremely fearful that we will be giving 
up this public spirit that has so stimulated 
our efforts in this valley. For contrast, one 
need only see what has happened in other 
major river valleys where there has been 
less than the public interest in view. The 
States of the upper basin and lower basin of 
the Colorado and States within the two 
basins are constantly in conflict over the 
terms of the Colorado River compact. The 
various interests along the Missouri, alined 
with their governmental spokesman, are 
never in agreement on Missouri River de- 
velopment programs. Other instances could 
be cited. I do not think we want to en- 
danger our future by adoption of such pro- 
grams which invite dissension. 

Another important aspect of the problem 
relates to the ultimate fate of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority itself. If its power func- 
tions are stripped away, will the Authority 
continue its work in flood control, soil con- 
servation, reforestation, navigation and oth- 
er activities? I have my doubts. The elim- 
ination of its power functions would be the 
first step in the dismemberment of TVA and 
its eventual destruction—a goal long sought 
by its enemies these many years. Power 
rates themselves would go up-up-up. Strong 
pressures would be created to return to the 
piece-meal approach to resource develop- 
ment and many of the existing programs 
would be reduced or eliminated entirely. 
The States of the valley would be required 
to undertake a much larger share of re- 
sponsibility for resource development than 
is presently the case. 

As you all know, all the valley Senators 
and Representatives, have sponsored what 
we consider to be the better way: self- 
financing for the TVA. The self-financing 
bill is now before the House of Representa- 
tives after having passed the Senate last 
year. I have every hope that such i bill 
will pass the House and be enacted into 
law. This bill would allow the TVA to 
issue revenue bonds for the construction of 
added power installations. Such a plan 
would allow the TVA to support its own 
expansion without having to obtain appro- 
priations from Congress with all of its at- 
tendant difficulty. And certainly expansion 
is needed in view of the projected power 
needs of the valley. The TVA would re- 
main intact as an organization and would 
continue to perform its many integrated 
programs. With appropriations, for its 
other related activities, we could expect a 
bright future for the valley. 

We all recognize that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and other agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government cannot insure prosperity of 
our State. They can and have contributed 
heavily to our well-being, but in the long run 
our economic security lies in our own hands 
through the full development of our human 
and natural resources. We have perhaps 
done less than is possible to develop our re- 
sources and take adequate measures to meet 
our growing problems. 

This meeting is evidence that there is a 
reawakening and desire to make up for lost 
time. I note that there has been consider- 
able discussion of State and community 
planning and development programs at these 
sessions. 

I note also that the Tennessee Municipal 
League has gone on record supporting larger 
appropriation for the department of eco- 
nomic development, the establishment of a 
Tennessee industrial building financing plan, 
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and creation of a Tennessee dock authority. 
These activities are badly needed. 

We have many serious economic problems 
in Tennessee. With coal mining and agri- 
culture declining in economic importance, 
it is imperative that we find industrial out- 
lets for our working population. We have 
a rapidly growing population, with many 
young people who are in need of opportu- 
nity here in Tennessee. It is a lamentable 
fact that so many of them are finding it 
necessary to leave the State in order to make 
a living. All of the States of the Union are 
in competition to obtain industry and we 
must take steps to insure that we are not 
deprived of our share of industrial expansion. 

In conclusion, I would like to encourage 
you in your efforts to use your government 
at all levels to stimulate and expand your 
economic base. We have a tendency in this 
country to feel that governmental activity 
is somehow evil or a last resort. I think we 
should recognize that our governments have 
been instrumental in developing this Nation 
throughout our history: The railroads, atomic 
energy, technical assistance in agriculture, 
airlines, and many others. We should use 
our governments today to assist private en- 
terprise in fulfilling its basic responsibility— 
always maintaining sufficient safeguards to 
prevent abuse—to provide the means of sup- 
port for our expanding population and for 
higher standards of living. If our State gov- 
ernment and the cities will develop the means 
to consult, to finance and administer coop- 
erative programs, there is no reason why 
we cannot look to the future with confidence. 
You may be sure that if the States and mu- 
nicipalities do their share, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be forced to do what is neces- 
sary to supplement their efforts. I will cer- 
tainly do all within my power to assist you 
from Washington. 


An Appeal to the People of Italy 
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Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing into the Recor the text of an appeal 
to the people of Italy which Iam making 
at this time on the eve of very important 
parliamentary elections to be held there 
on May 25. This statement is being cir- 
culated there in the press and through 
other mediums of information. It is as 
follows: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


On the eve of a very crucial election in 
Italy, I appeal once again to my forebears, 
and particularly to the youth of that coun- 
try. to cast their lot on the side of freedom 
and independence by voting against the 
Communists and their fellow travelers. 

I do so as one who was born in Italy, who 
is at all times interested in the welfare of its 
people, and who is anxious that it remain 
an independent and sovereign state with the 
freedom to determine its own destiny. I do 
so because I have very close relatives who 
still reside in Italy, and I am anxious that 
they and their children and all the people 
of Italy may continue to live in freedom and 
dignity instead of enslavement and degra- 
dation foisted upon them by an outside god- 
less power. 

Just a decade ago, in the parliamentary 
elections of 1948, I made a similar appeal to 
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the people of Italy to repudiate communism. 
In fact, I urged thousands of others of my 
fellow countrymen to do the same by call- 
ing on their relatives and friends in Italy 
to support the parties which stand for de- 
mocracy. The victory of the people at that 
time laid the basis for a strong alliance and 
a close friendship between Italy and the 
United States which resulted in the restora- 
tion of Italy as a formidable power in the 
West and a leader in the family of nations. 

There were other achievements, too, which 
inured to the benefit of all Italians. The 
most striking of these is the fact that from 
the depths of depression and discourage- 
ment, which followed in the wake of World 
War II, Italy has accomplished an economic 
miracle which is practically unparalleled in 
modern times. With the aid of America, but 
primarily through the indefatigable energy, 
determination, and zeal of the Italian people, 
Italy has attained great economic progress 
coupled with political democracy. Economic 
growth and political freedom go hand in 
hand in Italy today. 

A decade ago the sinister aims of inter- 
national communism were not too well 
known. In their despair and disillusion- 
ment after the war, millions of Italians were 
misled to join the Communist Party as a 
protest against existing inequities and in 
search of a better life. By now, it is quite 
clear to many that this was a false and elu- 
sive hope. Years of experience with inter- 
national communism has convinced thinking 
men and women in Italy and in other coun- 
tries that the promises of communism are 
both worthless and dangerous, that freedom 
and liberty are the bases of a true democratic 
form of government, and that they are too 
great a prize to sacrifice for a regimented 
Communist way of life. 

One need only recall the revolt of the 
Hungarian people in 1956, when their efforts 
to attain political freedom and independence 
were drenched in blood by Russian troops 
and tanks. The murder of hundreds of 
Hungarian freedom-fighters, men, women, 
and children, horrified the whole civilized 
world. Here was an instance where com- 
munism removed its mask and showed its 
true and ugly face for all the world to see. 

The Yugoslavian situation is no better. 
On the one hand, a rigid Communist dic- 
tatorship has been set up in the country 
which has deprived the people of all free- 
dom and has forced many to flee into 
neighboring countries. On the other hand, 
Yugoslavia is struggling to shake off the yoke 
of Moscow’s domination and control. 

It is no wonder that neutral nations are 
ever more alarmed over the Yugoslav situa- 
tion than over the Hungarian situation in 
1956. Prime Mnister Nehru of India put it 
very bluntly when he recently obeserved that 
the Communists in any country are not 
bound by the national interests of their 
country, but are guided by a totalitarian 
power emanating from Moscow. An example 
of this occurred in Italy in the about-face 
of the Italian Communist Party, which first 
supported Tito’s Communist Party in Yugo- 
slavia and then rejected it on orders from 
Moscow. Similar instances can be recited 
time and again when the Communist Party 
of Italy changed its course at Moscow’s 
directions. 

This interference on the part of Moscow 
should be compared with the attitude of the 
United States. In addition to extending the 
fullest possible measure of aid, the United 
States has never made any demands on Italy, 
other than that it remain a free and demo- 
cratic country for the benefit of its people; it 
has promoted Italy’s admission to the United 
Nations; it has always recognized Italy’s 
right to voice its opinions as a free nation 
in a free society; and it has respected the 
wishes of the Italian people in every way. 

I am particularly concerned over the fate 
and the future of the youth of Italy. I 
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should not like to see them become the 
puppets of a totalitarian regime, going 
through the agonies of Communist brain- 
washing, facing enslavement and human 
degradation, becoming the prisoners of the 
Kremlin leaders who are not really interested 
in their welfare but are exploiting them for 
their own selfish purposes. The hope of 
Italy’s youth—and of the youth of all na- 
tions—lies in a free society, where they will 
have opportunities to advance themselves, to 
attain a good education, to live in a better 
world. By following the leadership of power- 
hungry Communist despots, they will only 
rob themselyes of all freedom and all op- 
portunities for a better life. 

Communism’s lack of faith in a suprenre 
being, its defiant challenge of the eternal 
power of God, and its disregard of the dig- 
nity of man, are among its greatest weak- 
nesses which eventually must and will lead 
to its disintegration. It cannot forever go 
on to ignore basic precepts of God and man. 

The time has come when the youth of 
Italy, together with the youth of other coun- 
tries, must begin to build a better and a 
happier world. This is the challenge of the 
hour. In Italy, the youth now has a golden 
opportunity to help rout communism at the 
polls and thus safeguard the future of their 
country and their own survival as free men 
and women. 

In my own country, the United States, I 
have urged my Government to call a con- 
ference in the near future of youth and 
youth leaders of all countries, including 
those of Communist countries, in order to 
obtain their views and opinions on many 
pressing problems and to cooperate in pre- 
paring for a better and more peaceful to- 
morrow. 

Perhaps my own case is the best example 
I can cite to the youth of Italy, in order to 
impress them the threat to the individual 
under communism. Had I in my youth 
migrated to Russia, I would today either be 
dead or in a slave labor camp because I 
could never accept the denial of free speech, 
freedom of worship, and all other freedoms 
to which we are entitled as human beings. 
Only in America would I find the opportu- 
nity to rise from a humble beginning to be- 
come a judge and now a Member of the 
United States Congress, the greatest deliber- 
ative body in the world. 

During all these years I have never lost 
interest in Italy, the land of my birth, and 
in its people. In World War II, I served as 
an intelligence officer in Italy. Since the 
end of the war, I have followed with utmost 
interest all developments in my ancestral 
home, its economic growth, the political 
parties, etc. I have watched with the deep- 
est of interest the change to a republic, the 
development of free institutions, and the 
participation of the Italian people in their 
Government, in elections, and in every phase 
of life as free citizens. 

It is my considered judgment that a two- 
party system is more preferable. It was the 
two-party system which has advanced the 
United States to the position it occupies 
today in world affairs, while countries hav- 
ing a multiple-party system have been rele- 
gated to an inferior position. Too many 
parties in a country are apt to cause con- 
fusion in the minds of the people regarding 
major issues, they account for disunity, and 
for all practical purposes it does not provide 
the government with the required strength 
and authority which it must have in its 
dealings with other nations. 

I should not like to see Italy reach such 
& position in world affairs. There must be 
no confusion in the minds of the Italian 
people regarding their present problems and 
their hopes for the future. They must and 
can solve their own affairs in the interests 
of Italy and the people of Italy, not in the 
interests of Moscow and its power-hungry 
leaders. 
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It is for this reason that I call on the citi- 
zens of Italy, and especially on its youth, 
to express their support for freedom and 
democracy by casting their ballot for the 
Christian Democratic Party. This party is 
the greatest single force against communism 
in Italy today. A substantial victory for the 
Christian Democratic Party will enable it to 
form the kind of a government which wili 
have the interests of the Italian people at 
heart, will better guide the destiny of Italy 
in the years ahead, and will add strength to 
the free world for a better tomorrow. 

Citizens of Italy, the survival of your peo- 
ple as a free nation is at stake. Will you 
rise to the challenge? True friends of Italy 
all over the world will await your reply on 
May 25. 


Israel Celebrates 10th Anniversary of 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 10th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Israel. In recognition of 
this significant event, I wish to extend 
warm greetings to the people of Israel, 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion, and 
His Excellency Abba Eban, Ambassador 
of Israel. 

Israel was born out of a long struggle. 
She fought hard for freedom and self- 
government, and values them highly. 
Independence is a precious heritage. It 
was for freedom that most of our fore- 
fathers came to these shores. Ever 
since its inception, Israel has been 
grounded upon democratic principles. 
The country is going through a period 
of rapid expansion. Like every growth, 
this has its pains, and history teaches 
us that it is natural that it should be so. 
But, in recent months some observers of 
the Israeli scene have taken these symp- 
toms as the substance of Israel’s life— 
forgetting the truth expressed in the 
old adage, “Falling blossoms indicate 
ripening fruit.” 

When we look back at our own history 
in the fitful decade after independence, 
it is easier to appreciate the problems 
facing Israel. It is not a small matter 
for a nation to embark upon the task 
of spreading prosperity and happiness, 
of undertaking to assure peace and 
progress, and of assuming the responsi- 
bilities of insuring to its peoples freedom 
and liberty. Israel is a young nation 
which has passed through many trials 
and tribulations during this infancy of 
her statehood. Israel has reason to be 
thankful for the many accomplishments 
that stand to the credit of her people. 
Nationhood brings responsibility and 
can only be sustained by self-discipline, 
hard work, and the spirit of a free peo- 
ple. The progress made in the past 
decade not only justifies a sense of pride 
in their achievements, but also the 
greatest degree of confidence in Israel’s 
future. 

Guided by the lessons her history has 
taught her, Israel has pursued a course 
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which she feels will preserve her na- 
tional life. This called for nothing less 
than a comprehensive program of 
nation building. I applaud the great 
strides Israel has made in these first 10 
years of independence. She has almost 
doubled her per capita income; educa- 
tional and social welfare programs re- 
ceive unstinting support of the Israeli 
Government. We can all learn from 
Israel that whatever is spent in educa- 
tion, health, and welfare strengthens a 
democratic society every bit as much as 
what is spent on arms. Israel’s mate- 
rial progress pays tribute to the re- 
sourcefulness and industry of her peo- 
ple and shows their determination to 
fashion for themselves a permanent and 
advanced nation. By strengthening 
their own internal life, by increasing 
their potential—economic, political, 
moral —such small nations as Israel can 
become active forces in the Free World. 

Israel is facing up to the challenge of 
nation building. The people are citizens 
of a great country on the verge of bold 
advance and are living up to the high 
standards they have set for themselves. 
The people of Israel believe in the fu- 
ture of their country for the Israel of 
the future will serve the welfare of the 
entire Free World through her strength 
and the wisdom of her leaders. 

In these perilous and anxious times 
there is a deep yearning among men for 
peace, security, and human dignity. It 
is clear to almost everyone that America 
wants peace. I wish it were equally 
clear that our policies measured up to 
the new requirements of peace. I salute 
Israel and again pledge my cooperation 
in furthering peace, freedom, and de- 
mocracy. May the bright star of Israel 
be ever held aloft, undimmed, untar- 
nished, so that its light reaches every- 
where bringing faith, hope, and courage. 


Words of Wisdom From the Italian 
Ambassador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with Ambassador Brosio of Italy in his 
suggestion that the United States avoid 
trade barriers, particularly during the 
recession. The Ambassador recently 
stated, and I thoroughly approve, that 
up to now the recession in the United 
States has had no genuinely significant 
effect on Italian-American foreign trade. 
But there are already signal warnings. 
These warnings indicate that any new 
or additional protective trade measures, 
particularly tariff increases as against 
imports from Italy, will slow the inter- 
national flow of goods. That slowing 
process would have a dilatorious effect 
upon the economy of Europe—the econ- 
omy that we are endeavoring to aid in 
every reasonable way. 
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It is significant that in New York City 
there is being staged an International 
World Trade Fair. Exhibits have come 
from all over the world. The countries 
sending these exhibits to us hope to in- 
spire Americans to buy their goods. By 
doing so, these countries can earn dol- 
lars with which, in turn, they can buy 
our goods. Unless they earn that hard 
currency, they cannot buy our goods. 
Unless we export 10 percent of our pro- 
ductivity, we are in trouble. It is that 
10 percent that we export that keeps us 
out of the economic doldrums. 

Italy and other countries buy from us 
considerable quantities of our goods. If 
we put up trade barriers and thereby iso- 
late ourselves economically from Italy 
and the other countries, the rate of pro- 
ductivity and the rate of expansion in 
those countries are lessened. When that 
happens, these countries enter into eco- 
nomic decline. They have recessions. 
An Italian recession, coupled with our 
own recession, can create dreadful havoc. 

I agree with Ambassador Brosio when 
he says: 

A decline in the level of internal economic 
activity in any country will, almost inevi- 
tably, lead to changes in its trade policies. 
When production is stagnant and employ- 
ment is low, there is a natural and nearly 
irrepressible tendency to restrict imports by 
various protective measures, even if the prin- 
ciples of economics and of common sense 
demonstrate that an increase in foreign 
trade is a means of expanding (internal) in- 
dustrial activity and employment. 


Italy’s trade with the United States in 
1957 shows that she imported from the 
United States goods to the sum of $651 
million and exported goods to the sum 
of $244 million. It is noteworthy that 
metals, machinery, and automobiles are 
the predominating exports from Italy to 
the United States. This is a dramatic 
shift from former exports which concen- 
trated on food and beverages. Italian 
imports from the United States, taken 
together with its exports to the United 
States, emphasize how rapidly Italy is in- 
dustrializing her economy. 


Postal Pay Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, there is 
nothing more disheartening to our faith- 
ful postal employees than the continued 
delay on the part of the House-Senate 
conferees in reporting back a decent pay 
bill for these Government workers. 

It is certainly no secret that these 
hard-working conscientious public serv- 
ants have been greatly neglected. As 
we all know, since 1951, they have re- 
ceived only one salary increase and that 
was a modest one. They are entitled to 
and deserving of another pay boost in 
ving to keep pace with the high cost of 

ving. 
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It is a downright shame that we have 
failed to give this important legislation 
speedier action and greater priority. 

It is most unfortunate that the pay 
and rate increases are tied up in one bill. 
Certainly the merits and demerits of 
the rate increases should not further de- 
lay the passage of a decent living wage 
for our postal employees. 

Mr. Speaker, the urgent need for this 
long-overdue pay increase bill is a mat- 
ter of justice and fairness. By holding 
up passage of a pay bill we are perpetrat- 
ing the greatest injustice to these Federal 
workers for which we have no logical 
explanation. 

I urge the conferees to act immediately 
in bringing out a pay raise bill even if it 
means separating it from the rate in- 
crease measure. 

Our postal employees want and need 
this increase now. 


Address by Pestmaster General 
Summerfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp the text 
of an address delivered in Arlington, Va., 
by the distinguished Postmaster General, 
the Honorable Arthur E. Summerfield. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL ARTHUR E. 
SUMMERFIELD, ARLINGTON, VA., MAY 11, 1958 


It is with a deep feeling of humility that 
I accept this award from the American War 
Mothers on behalf of the 530,000 men and 
women of the United States Postal Service. 

To receive this award here in this hallowed 
national shrine—with its concentration of 
memories of unselfish heroism and its reflec- 
tions on the glorious past, lends an especial 
dignity to this occasion. 

And, of course, there is the mystical, and 
often heart-breaking role that you, the dedi- 
cated mothers of heroic sons and daughters, 
have played in the preservation of all that 
we hold sacred, which gives any award you 
might bestow a significance beyond the scope 
of words to describe. 

As your Postmaster General it gives me a 
sense of great accomplishment today to know 
that you have seen fit to honor the postal 
establishment—in the language of the 
award—‘for the manner in which it has car- 
ried words from home to soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines, and aviators the world over.” 

The most satisfying of the services which 
the Post Office Department renders is the 
transmittal of messages and packages from 


home to our American boys and girls who are 


serving in the defense of our liberties in every 
corner of the free world. 

To satisfactorily meet this fundamental 
human need in times of peace or of war, the 
Department of Defense and the Post Office 
Department exercise a standing agreement 
which assures daily continuous liaison on the 
countless details pertaining to the regular 
and certain exchange of the mails between 
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military personnel and their families and 
friends. 

There is an extraordinary significance to 
this occasion, for the freedom which your 
sons and daughters are defending is espec- 
ially symbolized and typified by the postal 
service which we are inclined so often to take 
for granted. 

The postal service—that unique system of 
efficient, uncensored and intimate communi- 
cation which you have honored today—is 
not only essential to human liberty, it is 
capable of existence only where liberty is a 
very special thing, something deep in the 
blood of men, imbedded in the soil, immov- 
able as mountains. 

Over half the world’s surface, in those 
darkened areas behind the Iron and the 
Bamboo Curtains, a postal system such as 
ours is not only impossible, it is anathema. 
In those unhappy lands, opinion must be 
smuggled out of the brain like contraband. 
Communication between men is more cir- 
cumscribed than it was in the darkest 
Middle Ages. 

The crisis we Americans face today is sec- 
ond to none in our history. It takes its 
place with Valley Forge and Saratoga, with 
Gettysburg and Manassas, with the Argonne 
and with Midway and Normandy Beach, and 
with all the other periods of grave national 

ril. 

9 half the world a materialistic, god- 
less antagonist lies crouching, prepared to 
spring at the least sign of weakness on our 
part. The philosophy which motivates the 
leaders of our opposition’ is founded on a 
repudiation of the Divine purpose—a denial 
that man, created in the image of his Maker, 
should everywhere be free in spirit and free 
in person. 

We have survived every other peril that 
has threatened to engulf us and I am certain 
that we shall survive the danger that we now 
face. 

I believe too fervently in the tough and 
sturdy qualities of our people, to think 
otherwise. 

I could never entertain doubts about the 
spiritual strength that flows from the cour- 
age, the eager competitive genius, the proud 
self-reliance, the instinctive confidence 
which characterize this generation of Ameri- 
cans just as much as they characterized 
those generations which preceded us. 

I could never waver in my conviction that 
the deep religious faith, which is account- 
able for our political system and for the con- 
cepts immortalized by our Founding Fathers, 
would ever be defeated by the materialistic 
tyranny of Marxism. 

But we must never allow this quiet con- 
fidence to degenerate into complacency. We 
enjoy no Divine exemption from the lessons 
of history. We must never be seduced into 
thinking that, just because we are right in 
our belief in God and the dignity of man, 
that we are therefore immune to the foul 
contagion of materialism which surrounds 
us. 
We must constantly be on the alert that 
collectivistic socializing influences, which 
for years have been at large in our great 
country, shall never gain complete ascend- 
ency and destroy the individualistic virtues 
which are our principal strength. 

We must constantly resist any monopoly 
of power by any economic groups—whether 
it be the leaders of labor or the leaders of 
industry—so that the rights of others can 
be disregarded or abused. 

We must forever be on guard against the 
constant and growing tendency to make of 
our elective system a catspaw of the lowest 
common denominator of human character. 

This is an obligation we owe to the mil- 
lions of our youth who died before their time 
so that we could inherit the fruits of their 
generosity—life, liberty, the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 
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Your sons and daughters have been most 
generous. 

We must always strive to be worthy of 
their generosity; to be worthy of the liberty 
we have received from their hands, 

We must be willing to sacrifice—of our- 
selves and of our substance—in order to pre- 
serve our way of life. 

The cost of keeping ahead of our antago- 
nist is enormous. We pay the cost in taxes; 
we pay the cost in the disruption of the 
careers of our young men and women. 
Thankfully, because of the leadership of a 
great President, we are no longer paying the 
cost in human lives. 

The monetary cost of preparedness has 
amounted to $200 billion during the last 5 
years. In a time of total peace those $200 
billion would have bought highways and hos- 
pitals and schools and hydroelectric dams 
sufficient to supply our needs for many years 
tocome. Those $200 billion would have per- 
formed miracles in the alleviation of human 
suffering, the relief of human misery, but 
they had to be diverted for the cause of 
survival. 

The price has been enormous—but what- 
ever it is, whatever it may be in the future— 
we can afford it—because any alternative is 
so much worse. A free America will always 
be willing and able to afford the cost of sur- 
vival, 

I know you are aware of these things. As 
American War Mothers you have contributed 
much and you are still making a notable 
contribution to the perpetuation of peace. 

As mothers of our human bulwarks against 
enslavement, you provide a source of spiri- 
tual strength which no evil can subdue. 

You know full well, from the rich but 
sometimes bitter experience of your own lives, 
that freedom is not something that can be 
won or lost in a day—it is not bought in the 
market place or rented for a weekend. It 
is something that must be owned outright 
by those who have fought to preserve it and 
who have earned the right to pass it on to 
their children. 

There are trials yet to come. There will 
be strategems against our safety and our 
future. 

But if we as a Nation show the same talent 
for sacrifice, the same willingness to stand 
our ground against a malignant fate as you 
have shown, then we shall remain free and 
powerful, a benign influence in a world no 
longer troubled by incipient hostilties. 

With your help and your inspiration we 
shall together accomplish this. 

May God Almighty bless your efforts and 
grant them success. 

Thank you very much. 


Address by the Secretary of State on 
Minnesota’s 100th Anniversary of 
Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on May 
11, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] introduced 
the Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, when he delivered an address, 
in Minneapolis, in commemoration of 
ee 100th anniversary of state- 
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I am happy to comply with the re- 
quest of the Senator from Minnesota, by 
asking unanimous consent that the full 
text of the address by the Secretary of 
State be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
May 12, 1958] 


WE LIVE IN A WORLD OF CHANGE 


Governor Freeman, your royal highnesses, 
your excellencies, and citizens of Minnesota, 
I am delighted to share in this tribute to 
the people and State of Minnesota and to 
salute here the distinguished. visitors who 
have traveled no little distance to join in 
the celebrations of your 100th anniversary. 

I, myself have just returned this morning 
from Europe where I attended, at Copen- 
hagen, a meeting of the foreign ministers of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
That beautiful city of tradition and culture 
is a vivid reminder of the high ideals and 
vigorous endeavors by which Europe en- 
riched our American heritage. From that 
city, I went on to Berlin. 

Minnesota bears the imprint of Scandi- 
navia. One finds here the Viking zest for 
adventure, industry, thriftiness, devotion to 
the rights of the individual and love of 
liberty, 

One of the outstanding characteristics of 
the Scandinavian people has been that, on 
the one hand, they are stubborn when it 
comes to fundamental virtues and on the 
other hand they readily changed the politi- 
cal framework within which those virtues 
made themselves manifest. 

For example, three of the five Scandinavian 
countries as we know them today assumed 
their present national independence only 
within this century—Norway (1905), Fin- 
land (1917) and Iceland (1944). But with- 
in a somewhat kaleidoscopic political scene, 
they have ever maintained spiritual and 
cultural solidarity. 

That is the theme I would emphasize to- 
day. We live in a world of change. In- 
deed change is the law of life and vitality is 
often measured by change. 


CHANGE MUST BE GOOD 


That, however, does not mean everything 
changes. There are basic truths which are 
enduring and to which we must hold fast if 
change is to be orderly and conducive to 
good. 

Sometimes rigidity and flexibility are 
posed as concepts that are mutually exclu- 
sive. Actually, they can go hand in hand, 
Enduring concepts of justice and right pro- 
vide the dynamism that assures both the 
fact of change and the character of change. 

The United States has sought to play 
worthily its part in a world where change 
is inevitable, and where change can be made 
benign if it reflects fundamental concepts as 
to the proper relation of man to God and of 
man to man. e 

Our Nation was founded by men of faith 
who were seeking not just to build a secure 
home for themselves but to conduct a great 
experiment in human liberty, the impact of 
which they hoped would be felt throughout 
the world. They were imbued with a sense 
of mission. 

When our Nation was small, at its begin- 
ning, we conceived that our ability to change 
the world would be primarily through the 
influence of our conduct and example. We 
built here a society of extraordinary politi- 
cal, economic, and spiritual vigor. It did, 
indeed, attract attention all around the 
world and thus influenced the course of 
world events. We grew, because sharing was 
a central theme. We welcomed here those 
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from other lands to partake equally the ad- 
vantages and opportunities of the Founders, 

The Original Thirteen States did not make 
of themselyes a closed preserve. Their union 
was open to adherence by others and the 
Original States on the Atlantic seaboard thus 
became 48 spanning a continent. 

As our Nation has grown, the whole world 
has shrunk under the impact of new means 
and speeds of travel and communication. It 
is relatively much smaller now than was our 
continent 100 years ago. Under these 
changed conditions we continue to seek to 
propagate the enduring concepts of our 
Founders, 

WE CAN'T STAND ALONE 

Our States here could not have survived in 
peaceful prosperity had each asserted total 
independence and rejected interdependence. 
Likewise, in the world today, nations can- 
not survive in peaceful prosperity if each 
emphasizes only independence and neglects 
interdependence. 

Those Americans whose spirit faithfully 
reproduces the spirit of our past must seek 
to apply on a worldwide basis this principle 
of interdependence. 

The United Nations represents such an 
effort. It exerts a great influence through- 
out the world: But we have to recognize 
that it fails to satisfy all of the needs of 
the world today. Its security council can be 
rendered impotent by the veto of any one 
of the five permanent members. Nine days 
ago the Soviet Union cast its 83d veto and 
thereby struck a grave blow to the good 
neighborliness and harmony which the char- 
ter prescribes. 

The General Assembly of the U. N. exerts a 
great influence—makes recommendations; 
but it cannot act. Its influence is great with 
countries which have what our Declaration 
of Independence calls a decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind. 

But it is otherwise with nations which 
lack such respect. Unhappily, the General 
Assembly resolutions with regard to Korea 
have been ignored to this day by the Soviet 
Union and by Communist China and its reso- 
lutions with respect to Hungary have been 
defied by the Soviet Union. 

The United States does its best to help 
make the U. N. a strong, vigorous institution. 
But, for the reason I have indicated, it has 
been necessary to supplement the United 
Nations by other security measures. These 
have taken the form, principally, of collec- 
tive defense associations, which are specifi- 
cally authorized by the United Nations 
Charter. i 

One of these collective security arrange- 
ments is established by the North Atlantic 
Treaty. The Foreign Ministers of the 15 
NATO countries have just been meeting in 
Copenhagen. That meeting has provided a 
good demonstration of consultation and co- 
ordination without the sacrifices of inde- 
pendence. 

PACTS ARE NEEDED 

There are, of course, other such associa- 
tions. There is the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, the Baghdad Pact, and the 
oldest of all, the Pan-American Union, now 
known as the Organization of American 
States. 

By our participation in such regional and 
defensive groupings, the Nation supplements 
the United Nations where it is weak. 

A further expression of the principle of 
interdependence is our mutual-security pro- 
gram—sometimes called foreign aid. We 
have been conducting this program in vari- 
ous forms now for 10 years since the first 
such major program—the Marshall plan— 
was adopted. That plan was designed to 
bring economic recovery to a Europe that 
had been dislocated and devastated by war. 

The nations which originally benefited 
from the European recovery plan happily no 
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longer need economic aid. ‘Their economies 
flourish, and they have become important 
trade customers of the United States, con- 
tributing greatly to our own economic wel- 
fare. They have also contributed signifi- 
cantly to the collective military establish- 
ment of NATO. Our 1948 investment in 
Europe has paid off many times over. 

Today our mutual-security programs serve 
primarily to provide military assistance, and 
in a few cases financial assistance, to equip 
and maintain armed forces needed to pro- 
tect areas which are vitally important to the 
Free World, including the United States. 

To take an example, the cooperating coun- 
tries have ground forces of about 5,600,000 
men. But less than 1 million of these are 
Americans. Nearly 5 million are from other 
lands. They are to some extent equipped 
and otherwise helped out by our mutual- 
security program, 

I can assure you it is far cheaper to get 
security that way than for the United States 
alone to raise and maintain the additional 
military forces that we would need if we 
stood alone. 

We are providing a certain amount of eco- 
nomic assistance, principally in the form of 
loans—not gifts—to the less-developed coun- 
tries, and particularly the newly independent 
countries. They are desperately eager to im- 
prove the lot of their people. They want to 
do this in freedom; but if they cannot find 
the way in freedom, they will be under strong 
compulsion to accept the assistance of the 
Soviet Union in building a materialistic 
totalitarian society. 


RUSS OFFER AID, TOO 


These Soviet offers are alluring on their 
face. But they are motivated—and condi- 
tioned—by a desire to subvert the genuine 
independence of the countries which accept 
them. That would be tragic for them, and 
for us. Our Nation wants and needs an 
environment of freedom. We dare not sit 
idly by to be more and more closely en- 
circled by a hostile despotism which seeks 
to strangle us. 

But even these collective measures cannot 
suffice to serve our ideals. The independence 
and prosperity of nations must also be 
served and enriched by trading the products 
of their labors. In the modern world, trade 
is inevitably a part of the whole complex of 
a nation's international relations, and in- 
deed of its security. 

In the United States we have given recog- 
nition and expression to this fact through 
our reciprocal trade agreements program. 
That program was originated 24 years ago 
and since then has been extended 10 times 
by Congress. It provides our farmers and 
our industrial workers with assured markets 
throughout the world. Since the program 
was inaugurated our foreign trade has ex- 
panded nearly tenfold, 

The program is not just one of tariff re- 
duction; it realistically takes account of the 
needs of some segments of our economy by 
providing restraints on foreign competition 
where protection is justified by the totality 
of our national interest, 

Our reciprocal trade program not only 
contributes to the economic welfare of our 
Nation; it also contributes to our political 
and military security. To see this one need 
only recall the period of the early 1930's. 
We then sought relief from economic de- 
pression by raising our tariffs and devaluing 
our currency, without regard to the effect 
on others who were largely dependent on 
international trade. 

What was the result? We did not get the 
relief we expected at home. But worse than 
that was the fact that our example was 
taken by others, notably Germany and 
Japan, as justification for policies of extreme 
nationalism, and of expansion, on the theory 
that economic livelihood was no longer at- 
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talnable by normal methods of peaceful 
trade. 


We cannot afford to risk today repetition 
of the disaster that followed that period. 
The renewal of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments legislation is necessary both for our 
economic welfare and for our peace. 

Now we are trying also to apply the prin- 
ciple of interdependence to the fields newly 
opened by science and exploration. 


ATOMS FOR PEACE 


Take the vast new area of physical power 
that is now made possible by the splitting 
of the atom— possibilities that are im- 
measurable. There we seek such interna- 
tional controls and safeguards as will assure 
atoms for peace, and, as President Eisen- 
hower put it, “find the way by which the 
miraculous inventiveness of man shall not 
be dedicated to his death, but consecrated 
to his life.” 

Take outer space—now for the first time 
becoming accessible to the devices of man, 
and soon to man himself. We seek that the 
new world beyond the limits of our earthly 
sphere shall be used only for peaceful pur- 
poses, and not for purposes of war. 

The continent of Antarctica possesses nat- 
ural possibilities which are now being inten- 
sively explored by the scientists of many 
countries cooperating in the Geophysical 
Year. We propose to establish in Antarctica 
an international regime which will prevent 
the monopolizing of any part of this new 
continent for the military purposes of any 
nation, but assure an open door for the 
peaceful pursuits of all mankind. 

We see now arteries of travel opening up 
over north polar regions. We want to see 
established in that neighborhood an inter- 
national system of inspection so that none 
need fear that these new polar routes will 
be traveled by bombers or by missiles un- 
leashing surprise attack. We want only 
peaceful travel along these new paths, such 
as is developed by our Scandinavian friends 
to bring our nations closer, 

In such ways as this, we seek to 
forward in this fore-shortened world the 
dynamic concepts of our founders, The spirit 
is the same—the spirit of the Viking, 
the spirit of the American frontiersman, 
constantly seeing new horizons, facing new 
challenges and responding to them. d 

'These responses manifest our recognition 
of the fact that change is inevitable, that 
it is the law of life and that those who do 
not adapt themselves to change, who only 
oppose it blindly, not only lose the thrill of 
adventure and the joy of creation, but are 
themselves destroyed by change. 


MEN HAVE RIGHTS 


As we thus partake of change, we strive 
that change shall reflect certain values that 
are timeless and unchanging. We hold to 
the basic truths expressed by all the great 
religions that man is spiritual, having his 
origin and his destiny in God. We hold to 
certain political applications of these truths, 
proclaimed in the Magna Carta, the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man, and our own 
Declaration of Independence, 

We continue to believe men are indeed 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights including the right of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and 
that just government derives its powers from 
the consent of the governed. 

And we believe, as Abraham Lincoln said 
of our Declaration of Independence, that its 
principles mean “liberty not only to the 
people of this country but hope for the world 
for all future time. It was that which gave 
promise that in due time the weights should 
be lifted from the shoulders of all men.” 

These are principles that are challenged 
today by the adherents of materialistic athe- 
ism. In the face of that challenge we do 
not stubbornly stand still. We continue to 
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pursue the path of change. But we do not 
change our principles. In that respect we 
are unchanging, steadfast and uncompro- 
mising. Only thus can we be true to the 
ideals brought to this Nation from so many 
lands by God-fearing people, who consoli- 
dated here a new nation, who began here a 
great new experiment, and who bring a new 
and dynamic approach to the problems of an 
ever-changing world, 


Are Americans Aware? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
okD, I wish to include the following 
speech by Gorvon H. SCHERER at rally 
sponsored by Aware, Inc., at Hunter Col- 
lege in New York City on Wednesday 
evening, May 7, 1958: 

ARE AMERICANS AWARE? 


What has been said here tonight should 
be applauded by every red-blooded Ameri- 
can. Unfortunately, however, it will bring 
wide and varied reactions. They will range 
from approbation by our fast-waning patri- 
otic societies to contempt and hatred by 
the Communist conspirators within our 
American community. The ill will of the 
latter, our sworn enemies and would-be 
destroyers, we expect. They are the chal- 
lenge we must face in our time. 

There is also that fast-growing, cynical 
segment of the populace which scorns and 
soffs at any mention of patriotism. To them 
Americanism is not even secondary to one- 
worldism, To them the American heritage 
and basic constitutional rights should be 
chipped away and even surrendered when po- 
litical expediency—treaty by Executive agree- 
ment—demands. 

Then last there is that group of self-styled 
loyal citizens to whom the word “American- 
ism” is distasteful although they do not 
admit it. They are the extreme leftwing, 
who for one reason or another have lost 
faith in the American system. They are the 
people who through the years, wittingly and 
unwittingly, have given their names, money, 
and prestige to innumerable Communist- 
front organizations and causes. Among 
them are those who are the foolish and naive 
puppets of the Communist agents within. 

These are the people to whom Georgi 
Dimitrov, one of the top world Communists, 
referred when he said: 

“As Soviet power grows, there will be 
greater aversion to Communist parties every- 
where. So we must practice the techniques 
of withdrawal. Never appear in the fore- 
ground: Let our friends do the work.” 

Dimitrov continues, and listen to this: 

“We must always remember that one sym- 
pathizer is generally worth more than a dozen 
militant Communists. A university profes- 
sor, who without being a party member lends 
himself to the interests of the Soviet Union, 
is worth more than a hundred men with 
party cards.” 

If Dimitrov were making that statement 
tonight, he could well include the indus- 
trialist Cyrus Eaton who made a tremendous 
contribution to the Soviet cause this last 
Sunday night when over a nationwide hook- 
up he made his vicious attack upon the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and the 
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security agencies of this Nation. Do you 
know who paid for that program—the Fund 
for the Republic. 

Eaton is part of an epidemic of color 
blindness which has affected certain seg- 
ments of America. The victim cannot see 
the gory Red record of mass murder and 
subversion which the international Commu- 
nist apparatus is writing daily. Eaton’s 
scurrilous attack on the FBI and our secu- 
rity system climaxes a series of his public 
utterances which are being beamed by the 
Soviet propaganda machine to the four cor- 
ners of the earth. 

It is more than coincidence that in Decem- 
ber of 1955 the official Russian governmental 
organ Izvestia hailed Cyrus S. Eaton for his 
expressions on peaceful coexistence; that 
another organ of the Communist interna- 
tional apparatus New Times in October 1957 
contains an article by Eaton in which he 
rapturously extols the virtues of the Soviet 
Union and states that he “has achieved a 
better firsthand understanding“ by the con- 
tact he has had with Soviet representatives 
in the United States. 

It is likewise more than coincidence that 
in addition to attacking the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Eaton has repeatedly at- 
tacked what he has characterized as the 
“anti-Russian belligerence” of the United 
States. 

Can he not see that the international 
Communist apparatus, now controlling one- 
third of the population of this earth, with a 
fifth column 25 million strong permeating 
the world, is now at war with the one nation 
which stands in the way of its world domi- 
nation? 

Can he not see that the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation—far from being a “Hitler- 
like gestapo” as he describes it—is the prin- 
cipal bulwark of our liberties and the chief 
weapon of the Nation against internal sub- 
version? 

In the March 1958 issue of the periodical, 
the Progressive, Eaton states “I am firmly 
convinced that the Russians want peace.” 
Can he not see that the only peace which 
the international Communist apparatus 
wants is a peace in which freedom is for- 
ever subdued by the forces of tyranny? 

In the light of Eaton’s conduct, listen to 
how significant are the concluding words of 
Georg! Dimitrov: 

“Every man has his value, his merit. The 
Writer who, without being a party member, 
defends the Soviet Union, the union leader 
who is outside our ranks but defends Soviet 
international policy, is worth more than a 
thousand party members.” 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, industrialist 
Cyrus Eaton who is not a Communist but 
who defends, as Dimitrov said, Soviet inter- 
national policy is worth more than a thou- 
sand party members, 

The Cyrus Eatons are the people who will 
ridicule and condemn what has been said 
here tonight, what this great organization 
of Aware is trying to accomplish, what the 
FBI and the investigating committees of 
Congress are doing. And why? 

The answer is simple. These are the forces 
which have turned back the cover and shown 
how these gentlemen were foolishly and care- 
lessly sleeping in the same beds with the 
agents of the Kremlin. They did not like 
the exposé and ever since have been attempt- 
ing to discredit those who put the spotlight 
on the naked truth of Communist-front sub- 
version within the United States. 

The tragedy of this hour is that, in spite 
of all that has been revealed, so few Ameri- 
cans—in fact, only a handful—really un- 
derstand the Communist mind and are aware 
of the strategy being used by the Soviets to 
reach their goal of world domination. 

Such lack of knowledge is understandable 
when even the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by a series of disheartening decisions, 
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has demonstrated that it, too, has failed to 

grasp the modus operandi of at least one 

phase of the total offensive now being waged 
the free world by the Kremlin. 

As long as the Supreme Court has violated 
all precedent by going beyond the record 
and consulting the dubious writings of for- 
eign socialists as authority for its decisions, 
may I suggest that the High Court take a 
look at a book written by E. H. Cookridge, 
an authority on the Communist conspira- 
torial apparatus. 

The Court might eventually learn that the 
Communist Party is not a political party as 
we know political parties in the United 
States—that we are not dealing with or 
investigating an economic or political phi- 
losophy, as the Court’s recent decisions 
suggest. 

It might at long last find out, as Cook- 
ridge says: E 

“We are dealing with the sordid story of 
theft of atomic and NATO secrets, of arson, 
sabotage, poisoning, assassination, infiltra- 
tion, and subversion, plotted in Moscow and 
carried out all over the world.” 

As you know, it was the investigating com- 
mittees of the Congress which finally brought 
to light the penetration of this fifth column 
in the United States. They recommended 
law after law to deal with this threat from 


within. 


With one fell swoop last year, the Su- 
preme Court seriously weakened, if not de- 
stroyed, most of the weapons that have been 
available to deal effectively with this fifth 
column. 

Our committee was commencing hearings 
in San Francisco on the day the Supreme 
Court handed down the Watkins decision, 
dealing with Congressional investigations of 
Communists, and the Yates case freeing the 
convicted California Communists. On that 
day—Red Monday—a former chairman of 
the Communist Party in California rejoic- 
ingly exclaimed: 

“It was the greatest victory the Communist 
Party has ever received.” She continued, 
“It will mark a rejuvenation of the party 
in America. We have lost some of our mem- 
bers in the last few years, but now we are 
on our way.” 

The committee saw and felt that rejuvena- 
tion at the San Francisco hearing. During 
the last few years, the Communist hangers- 
on at such hearings had diminished, Their 
enthusiasm had been dampened. The hos- 
tile witnesses exhibited less confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of the Communist cause. 

All this was changed in San Francisco, 
The Communists filled the large hearing 
room and overflowed into the corridors. 
Their snide and vituperative remarks to 
committee members as they passed through 
the halls were again in evidence. The wit- 
nesses and the lawyers were jubilant as well 
as arrogant. The delaying tactics, the 
evasiveness, and the long Communist propa- 
ganda speeches returned. 

Yes, it was a great day for the Kremlin 
but an ominous one for the people of the 
United States. 

It was these decisions of the Supreme 
Court which inspired the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee to begin its current 
campaign to subvert our security agencies. 
Do I hear someone say that no one pays 
any attention to this Communist-front 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee and its 
cohorts? 

Listen to how a newspaper in the Nation's 
Capital has been brainwashed (and I am 
being charitable when I say “brainwashed”. 
The Washington Post, in an editorial de- 
signed to influence Congress against voting 
for the appropriation to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities this year, said: 

“For 20 years the committee has been dis- 
closing and reporting on the pattern of 
Communist infiltration of American life; 
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this part of its function has long since been 
completed, and the pattern of the past no 
longer has much application to the present.” 

The editorial then continued with a plea 
to strangle the committee. 

If time permitted, I could give you ex- 
ample after example of subversive activities 
being brought to the cold light of common 
day by the committee—activities revealing 
a diabolical pattern not of the past but of 
the present. Let's take a look at just one 
case which is as current as today’s news- 
paper, 

We have been worried about sputniks in 
outer space. The committee uncovered a 
sputnik right in the Congress of the United 
States—not 5 years ago, not 2 years ago, 
not 1 year ago, but just a few months 
ago. 


The Communist record of one Wilfred 
Lumer was recently brought to light. Now 
who is Wilfred Lumer? He is the man who 
was doing research for Members of the 
House and for at least two committees of 
this Congress. The results of his handiwork 
found their way into reports on legislation 
that is being considered by this present 
Congress. 

Let me quote just two questions and 
answers from his testimony which will clear- 
ly illustrate my point. 

“Mr, ARENS (counsel for the committee). 
Have you reported your activities on the 
Hill, on Capitol Hill, over the course of the 
last several years to a person known by you 
to be a Communist? 

“Mr. Lumer. I must decline to answer 
that question on the grounds of the first 
and fifth amendments. 

“Mr, Arens. We have information, and I 
want to be absolutely frank with you, Mr. 
Lumer—we have information that in the 
recent past you have been in contact with, 
and under discipline of, Sam Abbott, a rank- 
ing Communist in the District of Columbia. 
We want to give you an opportunity now 
while under oath to deny it. 

“Mr. LUMER. I must decline to answer 
that on the grounds of the first and fifth 
amendments.” 

Today the Soviets are holding out the 
clive branch. A worldwide peace offensive 
is now in progress. According to our 
friends in left field, all we have to do is sit 
down at summit conferences and enter into 
a few executive agreements with the gang- 
sters of the Kremlin—the slaughterers of 
the Hungarian freedom-fighters, and we will 
be on our way toward peace. But the kind 
of peace, I assure you, that we would buy 
at a price. 

I need not remind you that the United 
States has already had 19 top level confer- 
ences with the schemers of the Kremlin. 

Forty agreements resulted; only three, 
which the Soviets felt were to their advan- 
tage, have been kept. In all, the butchers of 
the Kremlin, in the short span of their 40- 
year history, have entered into nearly 1,000 
treaties, nonaggression pacts, and agreements 
with other countries. In every single in- 
stance when it served the interest of the 
Soviet Union to do so, these pacts were 
flagrantly violated in its drive toward world 
domination. 

Another compelling objection to continued 
dealings with the masters of the Kremlin 
is the effect such meetings have on the people 
inside the Soviet orbit—the great majority 
of whom are anti-Communist. Eugene 
Lyons, in his book entitled “Our Secret Al- 
lies,” dramatically points out that, if we are 
ever to win this conflict, we will need these 
secret allies—the people behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

We have just given $225 million to neu- 
tralist India, yet Nehru, among other things, 
tells the world that Russia’s occupation of 
Hungary is no different from our position in 
Japan, 
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A short time ago we sent $63 million in 
farm surpluses to Communist Yugoslavia 
after we cut off military aid to Tito at his 
request because such contributions were em- 
barrassing both to him and his bed-partner 
Khrushchev. 

Of the $193 million doled out to Commu- 
nist Poland in less than a year, $98 million 
was given as late as February. It did not go 
to the Polish people in their fight for free- 
dom but to Gomulka. As Senator STYLES 
Brivces said: 

“We merely made it possible for Gomulka 
to quiet the natural unrest in opposition 
to his Communist regime. Far from helping 
free people along the road to self-determina- 
tion, we are actually forging stronger chains 
for their bondage.” 

What has become of the honor of this 
Nation when we attempt to bribe our sworn 


‘enemies and betray those whom they hold 


in bondage? Is this the price we must pay 
for so-called peace? 

The recognition of Red China and its ad- 
mission to the United Nations—for which, 
I am sorry to say, there is a growing senti- 
ment—would mean the death knell of anti- 
Communist resistance on the part of some 
500 million Chinese who, historically and tra- 
ditionally, have been friendly to this coun- 
try. So few have been able to see through 
the Communist line—parrotted by dupes 
and soft heads—namely, that recognition of 
the Red clique in Peiping was the same as 
recognition of the millions whom they have 
enslaved. 

Before Americans are seduced by the cur- 
rent Communist peace offensive, they should 
reflect upon a statement by Dimitri Z. Ma- 
nuilsky, made in 1931 when he was instruc- 
tor in the Lenin school of political warfare 
in Moscow. He said: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. 

“To win we shall need the element of sur- 
prise. The bourgeoisie will have to be put to 
sleep, so we shall begin by launching the 
most spectacular peace movement on record. 
There will be electrifying overtures and un- 
heard-of concessions.” 

Friends, does this have a familiar ring 
today? 

Manuilsky continued: “The capitalist 
countries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice 
to cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 
As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fist.” 

And now listen to J. Edgar Hoover, the 
greatest authority on internal subversion, in 
his latest Independence Day warning to the 
American people. He said: 

“Public apathy is the sure way to national 
suicide, to death of individual freedom. It 
allowed the Communists to penetrate and 
make satellites of once-free countries, and 
it is presently enabling them to honeycomb 
and weaken the structures of the remaining 
countries, and there is today a terrifying 
apathy on the part of Americans toward the 
deadliest danger which this country has ever 
faced. Some of that apathy is deliberately 
induced.” 

Hoover continued: “The Communist Party 
in the United States is not out of business; 
it is not dead; it is not even dormant. It is, 
however, well on its way to achieving its 
current objective, which is to make you be- 
lieve that it is shattered, ineffective, and dy- 
ing. When it has fully achieved this first 
objective, it will then proceed inflexibly to- 
ward its final goal. 

“Those who try to minimize its danger 
are either uninformed or they have a deadly 
ax to grind.” 

Today there are those who still think of 
war only in terms of military aggression, of 
planes, guided missiles, and nuclear projec- 
tiles. 

So few understand that flrepower de- 
structive force—is only one of the weap- 
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ons, one phase of the total offensive being 
waged by the Soviets against the West. 

Here is the appraisal of Gen. Albert Wede- 
meyer who, you will recall, served as chief of 
our World War II planning operations. Tes- 
tifying recently before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, the General said: 

“The Soviets are obtaining their objectives 
without the use of military force. If I were 
the senior planner in the Soviet hierarchy, 
I would advise Khrushchev to continue to 
do exactly what he is doing now.” 

Russia has apparently abandoned the cen- 
turies-old concept of war. She does not want 
to destroy the cities of the United States or 
of any other country of the free world if 
she can possibly avoid it. 

Mr. Edward Hunter, one of the great au- 
thorities on Communist psychological war- 
fare, a newspaper correspondent, author, 
lecturer, and a former officer in the OSS, 
who spent more than 31 years in countries 
under various forms of Communist pres- 
sure and attack, testified in closed session 
before the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities a few weeks ago. 


Mr. Hunter testified out of the wealth of 


his experience and first-hand knowledge: 

“War has changed its form. The Com- 
munists have discovered that a man killed 
by a bullet is useless. He can dig no coal. 
They have discovered that a demolished city 
is useless. Its mills produce no cloth. The 
objective of modern warfare is to capture 
intact the minds of the people and their 
possessions so that they can be put to use. 

“This is the modern conception of slavery, 
that puts all others into the kindergarten 
age.” 

Hunter continued: “The United States is 
the main battlefield in this war. I mean 
Specifically the people and the soil and the 
resources of the United States. They seek 
to conquer the United States in a manner 
so that it voluntarily falls into the Red 
orbit. If we have to be conquered by de- 
structive nuclear-age weapons, it will be 
considered a setback by the Kremlin. Their 
objective is to make the same use of the 
American people as they make of the Czechs 
in the uranium mines in Czechoslovakia and 
as they make of the Chinese in the mills of 
China, 

“We are to become the subjects of a new 
world order for the benefit of a mad little 
knot of deposits in the Kremlin. We are 
losing so fast that, unless we put a very 
drastic end to it, the question of who is 
winning will be academic in a decade.” 

Hunter concluded: “I have been watching 
developments under communism in other 
parts of the world for more than 30 years, 
and now I see exactly the same developments 
back here in America. I see primarily as 
part of this softening-up process in America 
the liquidation of what we used to recognize 
as right and wrong, what we used to accept 
as absolute moral standards.” 

Khrushchev, just 3 weeks ago tonight, in 
@ speech to diplomats, including the United 
States Ambassador, said: 

“We will beat the capitalists, but that 
does not mean killing anybody. 

“When we win in this competition, we 
will also reeducate you. We Bolsheviks 
are @ ravenous people. What we achieved 
in the past is very little. We want more 
and more.” 

Just a few weeks ago the Washington 
Star, in headlining the latest statement of 
Allen Dulles Chief of our Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, printed: “Subversion, Not 
Arms, is Chief Red Weapon.” 

All of the credible evidence indicates that 
the firepower and destructive force of the 
East and the West are fairly well balanced. 
The Russians are not dumb. They know 
that an all-out nuclear war will mean the 
total destruction of their cities—that today 
the United States in all probability would 
win such a conflict. Consequently, we are 
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not going to have a nuclear showdown in 
the foreseeable future. 

The Kremlin is not going to sign its 
own death warrant—and why should it? 
So few understand that in the last decade 
the Communists haye been incredibly suc- 
cessful in expanding the Soviet empire by 
the use of a weapon far more effective than 
sputniks or nuclear missiles and certainly 
less costly. 

So few are aware that the insidious and 
diabolical weapon of infiltration and sub- 
version has done the job of taking approxi- 
mately one-third of the earth’s surface and 
one-third of its people into the Communist 
orbit and that another one-third, in the so- 
called neutral bloc, is fast drifting toward 
Russian satellitism. 

So few are aware that, while the near 
equality of firepower between the East and 
West creates the present military stalemate, 
the effective weapon of infiltration and sub- 
version is the deadly cancer at work on the 
institutions and governments of free men 
everywhere. 

We are not engaged in a popularity con- 
test with a competing economic system. We 
are not merely faced with certain annoying 
adjustments which should be made so that 
we may coexist with a different system of 
government. We are now in a death grip 
with an enemy the likes of which for de- 
basement and inhumanity the world has 
never before experienced, an enemy whom we 
can ignore, appease, negotiate with, only at 
the expense of our survival. 

This is the challenge of our day to all 
patriots of this Republic. We must accept 
this challenge. We shall either dedicate our- 
selves to it or face slavery and destruction. 


Speedy Air Traffic Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of my remarks yesterday on the subject 
of air safety, I was gratified by the in- 
troduction of the bill for that general 
purpose by our distinguished and able 
friend, the gentleman from Arkansas, 
(Mr. Harris], and also by the prompt and 
diligent attention given this important 
subject matter by our distinguished and 
able colleagues, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK], and the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Preston], 
and others. 

All these measures taken by appro- 
priate leaders and committees of the 
House demonstrate the continued aware- 
ness and alertness of the House, its 
committees, and its membership to the 
great needs in this field so tragically 
illustrated by recent most lamentable 
air accidents. 

Friends of our great aviation industry 
and many of the general public have 
been genuinely concerned for some time 
past now by the relatively large number 
of air accidents that cannot be ade- 
quately explained, by sudden crashes, 
and by collisions in the air that cost 
many lives and caused much damage. 

Many communities throughout the 
country have been visited by these sud- 
den death-dealing accidents plummeted 
down from the skies with furious speed 
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to bring death and destruction. The 
growth of civil aviation in itself and the 
increased number of private planes 
present serious traffic control problems 
in the air. . The activities of military 
planes along the air routes in close prox- 
imity to settled communities, the unan- 
nounced and unscheduled character of 
their approach, the dazzling speed at 
which they travel and failure frequently 
to conform with rules governing civil 
aviation make this problem much more 
difficult. 

Since the principal part of the prob- 
lem seems to be reconciling military 
with civilian flights and since the situa- 
tion has apparently been getting worse 
rather than better in recent days, we 
cannot afford to delay the establishment 
of basic laws, rules, and regulations con- 
trolling these matters. Air congestion 
is growing apace; air traffic control is 
one of the Nation’s compelling problems 
at the moment. 

With the advent of new civilian jet 
planes, the problem becomes intensified 
and the Congress must act to lay down 
proper, effective controls with all pos- 
sible speed. I commend our colleagues 
who are giving these important matters 
such careful, able, and expeditious con- 
sideration, and I hope that nothing will 
deter them from the goal of pressing 
forward with a sound, considered pro- 
gram that will bring order into the 
somewhat chaotic and worsening situa- 
tion, which is causing so much uneasi- 
ness and concern throughout the Na- 
tion. 


Norway’s Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a feeling of fellowship that I share 
with the citizens of Norway their na- 
tional day—Norwegian Constitution Day. 
To Norwegian nationals, this day honors 
the living constitution which has en- 
dured from May 17, 1814—for almost a 
century and a half—down to the present. 
It is my prayer that Norway, under its 
forward-looking constitution, shall con- 
tinue to lead the way in fair relation- 
ships between the people and the Gov- 
ernment, to stand as a sturdy ally to the 
United States, for untold centuries to 
come, 

The recent visit of Princess Astrid and 
Prime Minister Gerharden to the Minne- 
sota centennial observances strikingly 
emphasizes the close friendship, the 
esteem, the regard, in which our two 
countries hold each other. 

Sixty years ago this summer—in Doug- 
las County, Minn.—the so-called Ken- 
sington Stone was found. This stone 
held inscriptions which, when translated, 
indicated that it was the record of a 
Viking expedition, composed largely of 
Norwegians. For six decades controver- 
sial claims have been advanced about this 
otherwise unheralded tour of discovery. 
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Whether or not men of Norwegian an- 
cestry stood on Minnesota soil six cen- 
turies ago is of small significance. What 
does matter is that men and women of 
Norwegian ancestry have contributed far 
beyond the strength of their numbers to 
the spiritual and material progress of the 
State of Minnesota and to these United 
States. 

Men and women of Norwegian origin 
could point to their compatriots who have 
won distinction in art, in music, in sci- 
ence, in education, in medicine, in law, in 
theology. They could point with pride 
to blood-relatives whose names are for- 
ever blazoned in the roster of this Na- 
tion’s wars. No phase of American 
progress in culture, business, or the hu- 
manities but has its honored roll of 
giants of achievement with a common 
Norwegian heritage, 

Yes; it is true. Americans of Nor- 
wegian ancestry have attained to leader- 
ship in all fields. 

Yet, it is equally true that others of the 
same noble breed have served their 
adopted country just as well as the lead- 
ers. It has been their destiny to live 
their lives unnamed, unhonored, and un- 
sung. 

What was the impact of these, the 
great unknowns? 

They thrust into the wilderness. They 
built their cabins and sod houses. They 
faced the dangers of the frontiers, the 
blizzards, the forest fires. They started 
the schools. They built churches before 
they had hearths of their own. They 
borrowed from the Norwegian Consti- 
tution to help make the laws of the 
States. They gave their ideas, rich in 
human warmth, to American social 
progress, to American governmental 
growth. They sang as they worked and 
the songs of Norway became the songs 
of the United States. Such was the com- 
pleteness of their giving in their new 
land that the relationship between Nor- 
way and the United States—instead of 
hands across the sea—became hearts 
across the sea. 

This is what Norwegian Constitution 
Day, May 17, means to me. 

This is why I raise my voice to cry, 
“Skoal” to all Norwegians, on this day 
they honor, whether theirs are only an- 
cestral ties or whether they are num- 
bered among the three and a half mil- 
lion citizens of Norway itself. 

Hail to our friend and ally. 

Hail to the people who have made 
oe py A name honored throughout the 
world. 

Hail to our mutual fellowship through- 
out the years to come. 


Plan for a Pan-American Parliamentary 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO,. Mr. Speaker, the ston- 
ing and the jeering of Vice President 
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Nrxon in several Latin American coun- 
tries during his good-will tour were not 
spontaneous demonstrations against him, 
nor were they directed against him per- 
sonally. There is no doubt that this an- 
tagonism was engineered by known 
Communists and it was directed against 
the United States. This is part and 
parcel of the worldwide Communist hate 
America propaganda campaign which 
is hitting us one day in Peru, the next 
day in Lebanon, and so forth. 

As in other parts of the world, the 
Kremlin has two objectives in Latin 
America: 

First. To engender hostility toward 
the United States. 

Second. To create chaotic conditions 
among our neighbors south of the border 
which might pave the way for a Commu- 
nist takeover, such as was done for a time 
in Guatemala. 

A number of circumstances are par- 
ticularly propitious for the promotion 
of Communist objectives. Nationalism, 
which is shaking the Middle East and 
Asia, is also a powerful element in 
Latin American psychology. In some of 
these countries the people harbor bitter 
memories of United States manifest des- 
tiny and dollar diplomacy, which have 
never been eradicated despite our good- 
neighbor policy of the last quarter of 
acentury. The Latin American Repub- 
lics, poor and discontented with their 
rate of economic growth, are dissatisfied 
with United States policy toward them. 
Occasionally, responsible Latin Ameri- 
can leaders have given us a friendly 
warning that, unless the expectations 
of the people for a higher standard of 
living can be achieved by democratic 
methods, they may seek other means to 
meet these demands. 

All of this has proved useful to the 
Communists. Moscow capitalizes on the 
bitterness and the envy of the Latin 
American people, on their dissatisfac- 
tion and their eagerness for progress. 
The Communists seek to discredit the 
United States by associating it with im- 
perialism, colonialism, and warmong- 
ering, while Russia is depicted as the 
harbinger of peace, progress, and the 
hope of the downtrodden. 

Meanwhile, Russia is exerting all-out 
efforts to expand its diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, and cultural relations with the 
Latin American countries, it is sending 
commercial missions to these countries 
which are offering to purchase their 
surplus products while selling them 
Communist-made goods on very attrac- 
tive terms, and it is encouraging the ex- 
change of scientists, educators, students, 
and others. 

On the other side of the ledger, we 
have taken a number of steps in recent 
years to counter Soviet subversion in 
Latin America. There is the resolution 
adopted at the Caracas Conference in 
March 1954 which declares that, if in- 
ternational communism should come to 
dominate any of the American States, it 
would constitute a threat to the sover- 
eignty and independence of all Ameri- 
can States, endangering the peace of the 
Western Hemisphere and calling for im- 
mediate consultations regarding appro- 
priate action. The resolution also calls 
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for the exchange of information between 
the American Republics, in order to 
counteract the subversive activities of 
the Communist conspiracy. 

In addition, the United States has ex- 
tended certain limited financial aid to 
the Latin American countries in the 
form of loans, grants, technical assist- 
ance, and the like. But various difficul- 
ties have arisen, over the types of loans, 
or refusal of Government loans where 
private investment funds are available, 
or lack of sufficient funds for long-term 
loans. Aside from loans made by the 
Export-Import Bank and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, we have given very little un- 
der our foreign-aid program to these 
countries. In recent years it has gen- 
erally been around one hundred million 
dollars annually to all 20 Latin Ameri- 
can Republics, and that includes mili- 
tary, economic, and technical assistance, 

By comparison with what we have 
spent in other parts of the world, I be- 
lieve that Latin America is being all but 
ignored by the United States at a time 
when these countries merit closer atten- 
tion than ever before. While we are 
ignoring Latin America, Russia is work- 
ing overtime there seeking to gain favor 
and to convince those countries to re- 
main neutral on the Soviet side. No 
wonder Vice President Nrxon has found 
during his tour that there is a very con- 
siderable lack of understanding there 
about United States policies and motives. 
No wonder there seems to be a good deal 
of anti-American feeling there and grow- 
ing resentment against us. 

Perhaps the time has come for us to 
examine our relations with Latin 
America more closely. There seems to 
be a crying need for improvement. This 
should be done at once, before the situa- 
tion in some of those countries deterio- 
rates beyond the point of repair. 

While I am not ready to prescribe any 
specific programs at this time, I should 
like to propose a plan which, if put into 
practice could result in greater unity of 
purpose and action. We have at the 
present time the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, which brings together peri- 
odically the representatives of the Amer- 
ican governments for cooperation in 
various activities. We also have the 
Inter-American Defense Board, com- 
posed of high-ranking military officers 
of all 21 Republics, to plan the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

I would suggest the establishment of 
a third inter-American body to be made 
up of parliamentary representatives, who 
as spokesmen of the people can establish 
a closer relationship on a people-to-peo- 
ple basis. It may be called the Pan- 
American Parliamentary Association— 
PAPA—which is to meet annually or as 
often as deemed necessary in the differ- 
ent capitals of the Western Hemisphere. 

The purposes of this organization 
should be to create better understanding 
among the peoples of the hemisphere, 
expansion of educational and scientific 
exchange programs, closer cultural rela- 
tions, improvement in trade relations, 
encouragement of large-scale tourism be- 
tween North and South America, help to 
provide relief in times of disaster, seek 
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means to dispose of surplus commodities 
in the various countries to help their 
economies, and so forth. 

I believe that if the representatives of 
the people of all 21 American Republics 
could meet to discuss pressing economic, 
technical, social, educational, and similar 
problems—but not political or military 
matters—there would result not only 
more and better understanding, but also 
greater cooperation and definite achieve- 
ments from which all the countries con- 
cerned would benefit. In view of the 
current developments in connection with 
the Nixon tour, I would suggest that this 
pan-American parliamentary conference 
be called at once. 

Let us not delude ourselves about the 
true situation in Latin America. Let us 
draw from it the definite but very painful 
conclusion that our neighbors in some of 
the Latin American countries are falling 
prey to Communist propaganda and are 
allowing themselves to be stirred up 
against their traditional and logical 
friend and neighbor, the United States. 
The young students and the others who 
are participants in the riots in Peru and 
Venezuela do not realize that they are 
being exploited by the Communists to 
the detriment of their own people. They 
do not speak for the people of Peru or 
Venezuela but against them. 

For us there is also the further lesson 
that we have taken the Latin Americans 
for granted, while pouring our aid to 
other parts of the world. A positive peo- 
ple-to-people approach in our dealings 
with our neighbors has been lacking. We 
must restore such relationship by spread- 
ing good will now, if we are not to become 
bankrupt later in attempting to attain it 
by force. 


Address of Hon. Edith Nourse Rogers, 
Archbishop Cushing Benefit Dinner for 
New College of the Oblates of Mary 


Immaculate, Boston, Mass., May 11, 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address: 


ADDRESS OF EDITH Nourse ROGERS, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS— ARCHBISHOP CUSHING BENEFIT 
DINNER FOR NEW COLLEGE OF THE OBLATES 
or Mary IMMACULATE, SUNDAY, May 11, 
1958, Boston, Mass, 


His Excellency, Archbishop Cushing, the 
Very Reverend Father Richard, distinguished 
clergy, Father Morissette, the toastmaster, 
Mr. Goguen, and the countless friends of the 
oblate fathers of Mary Immaculate: 

It is an honor to be here this evening and 
to be invited to this important dinner event 
of Archbishop Cushing in the interest of a 
new Oblate college for this vicinity. Every- 
one who is associated with the efforts to 
secure the funds for the construction of this 
greatly needed new College of the Oblates 
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of Mary Immaculate is confident of success, 

Our eminent archbishop of Boston, besides 
being one of the world’s great spiritual lead- 
ers, is a constant inspiration to his fellow 
men for the successful accomplishment of 
all things that are good and right. The 
power of his distinguished leadership and 
the force of his seemingly limitless energy 
and physical strength, combined with his 
friendliness, understanding, and kindness, 
command a respect that towers high above 
mortal men. Because of his being among 
us, our lives are richer and our communities 
are finer. Having his blessing, and the power 
of his inspiration and leadership, this new 
Oblate college will come into being and 
within a very short time the power of its 
Christian influences, through its graduate 
missionaries, will extend to many parts of 
the world. 

As we meet here tonight, the need for edu- 
cation is great. In almost every field of 
human endeavor, there is a great need for 
the wider and wider expansion of educa- 
tional facilities. Not only is this true here 
in the United States where our population 
has increased to 180 million people, but it 
is also a fact in so many other countries in 
the world. 

With our civilization standing on the 
threshold of adventures into limitless space, 
there is a tremendous call for men and 
women trained in the physical sciences, in 
engineering, and chemistry. In not only 
our country, but in every other land, there 
is an urgent need for more doctors, more 
nurses, and more persons devoted to research 
to care for the physical ills and diseases of 
mankind. 

In the years just ahead, many of our young 
men and women must realize this need and 
must take advantage of this opportunity to 
train themselves for this service to humanity. 

As demanding as these needs are, however, 
they are not as pressing as the need for dedi- 
cated young men and women trained, very 
carefully trained, in serving the spiritual re- 
quirements of expanding populations of peo- 
ple all over the earth. The primary, basic, 
necessary requirement for world peace at this 
time and in the future, is a knowledge of, and 
a faith in God. It is a fact that any nation 
today whose people believe in and fear God, 
whose goyernment leaders are God-fearing 
and strong in their faith, that such a nation 
is not only a peaceful nation, but one which 
strives to find peaceful solutions to all con- 
troversies. 

Never has there been a greater call for 
vastly expanding facilities in which more and 
more brilliant young men can receive the 
necessary training to find themselves and 
dedicate themselves to God, to serve and feed 
the human spirit, to bring men in all parts of 
the world into the pathways of knowledge, 
faith, trust, and right. 

It is at institutions such as this planned 
new College of the Oblates of Mary Im- 
maculate that young men are prepared and 
trained for the priesthood. A large percent- 
age of these young men go to foreign mis- 
sions to such places as the Arctic Circle be- 
yond the tree line or DEW line. This area is 
considered so difficult that construction com- 
panies on the DEW line found that only 2 
percent of the men who signed up for the 
regular term of 2 years remained for the al- 
lotted time, and this despite the salary of a 
thousand dollars a month for unskilled labor. 
But the intrepid Oblate missionaries remain 
for life. 

They go to such places at Haiti, one of 
the Latin American countries and the only 
Negro republic in the Americas, They go to 
the riceflelds of Japan, to the tropical coun- 
tries of Africa and South America. They 
can be found on every continent in the 
world. 

This Oblate College is deserving of your 
support, not only because it brings the gospel 
of Christ and the message of Christ spelled 
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out by long and lonely vigils, but because it 
brings the message of America to people that 
wish to be free. 

These young men will be very effective 
American ambassadors for the American way 
of life. They will be effective not because 
they will grace the parlors of the rich and 
the wealthy and the mighty but they will 
bring the message of America down to the 
poor, the needy, the outcast. They will take 
it to the factory, to the farm, to the jungle, 
to the disease-ridden countries such as Laos. 
They will not only talk the American way of 
life, they will live according to the best 
principles and traditions of the American 
way of life. 

In supporting the education, training, and 
work of these missionaries, the people of 
America will be supporting the first line of 
offense against the errors and evils of com- 
munism. They would bring the message of 
Christ and the peace of Christ in opposition 
to the creed of hate and tyranny over the 
minds of men that is so well propagated by 
the Communists. These men are filled with 
the love of Christ and are loyal, strong 
Americans because their country, yours and 
mine, has been founded on the principle of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. Wherever there is suffering, wher- 
ever there is disease, wherever there is evil, 
the Oblates are ready to meet the challenge. 

In their dedicated labors these Oblates are 
not looking for one red penny for themselves, 
They are God's ambassadors, they are 
America’s ambassadors, they are your am- 
bassadors. Where else in the wide world 
could you find such effective ambassadors 
whose pay is the native food they eat and 
the cassock that covers them. This is truly 
a noble calling; it is a royal vocation; it is 
a work of love; it is the work of God on this 
earth. This is the Oblates of Mary Immacu- 
late. 

The preparation that these young men re- 
ceive is according to the strict regulations of 
the code of canon law. The church wants 
her priests to have an education second to 
no other system in the world. These young 
men will spend 3 years pursuing the study of 
philosophy and the social sciences. This is 
done after a 2-year college course elsewhere 
in the humanities. They then study theol- 
ogy for 5 years. The Oblates not only want 
holy men; they want learned men. They 
work on the principle that God's instru- 
ments should be well educated and equal to 
the education gained in any other profession. 
The Oblates realize that in this day and age 
their priests must not only be content to 
fight hatred with love, but falsehood with 
truth. This is why it takes so long to pre- 
pare a young man for the Oblate priesthood 
This is why this new college and others like 
it of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate are so 
greatly needed at this time. 

This is a noble cause we are thinking about 
tonight. It is a holy cause, and it is of tre- 
mendous necessity. This new college for the 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate, and others like 
it in other places, must soon be a reality. 
From its classrooms will come dedicated men, 
strong in their faith, convinced in their mis- 
sion, and relentless in their efforts to prevail 
over evil, showing mankind the pointless 
absurdity of evil, and the fact that evil can 
never prevail over right. These are the dedi- 
cated men who will hold godless communism 
at bay, who will stand as the bulwark in pre- 
venting the evil forces of communism from 
infiltrating not only our own country but 
other lands on this earth. These are the 
men who, through spiritual enlightenment 
and faith, will force godless communism to 
its knees; and, on its knees, communism will 
disappear from this earth. 

This is the gigantic crisis of this civiliza- 
tion. It is my belief, my confident belief, 
that our civilization as we know it can be 
saved. It may be destroyed by the scien- 
tific missiles of destruction known today, 
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but it can be saved by missionaries of the 
faith, by dedicated men bringing mankind 
in all nations to the realization their spirit 
belongs to God. Man must know, wherever 
he may be, that without faith there is no 
meaning to life. 

This, then, is the crisis. Here, then, is 
the need for this new college, this new in- 
stitution to train men who in their efforts 
combined with others can save our civiliza- 
tion and the life to come. Here is the need 
for this new College of the Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate. I am confident that with the 
strength and inspiration of his excellency, 
the archbishop, and with such determined 
effort and work of the Very Reverend Father 
Richard, and Father Morissete, the funds for 
the construction of this new college will be 
provided, and that in the very near future it 
will be in operation. 

Here in America we have been blessed to 
have such giants of spiritual leadership as 
the eminent archbishop of Boston. May 
this blessing long continue to be ours. We 
have greatly and deeply benefited from the 
labors and constant help of energetic and 
tireless priests such as Father Richard and 
Father Morrisette. They have done so much 
for so many—so well, 

They need and must have the necessary 
support to build and operate this new Col- 
lege of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 
We know they will succeed. 

Thank you—you have given me wonderful 
attention, 


Representative McCormack’s Remarks 
Commemorating the 10th Anniversary 
of the State of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a privilege and a pleasure for me 
to take this opportunity to call to the 
attention of this body the very forceful 
and inspiring words spoken by one of our 
most able and distinguished colleagues, 
the Honorable Joun W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts. These words were deliv- 
ered in Baltimore on the occasion of our 
city’s commemoration of the 10th an- 
niversary of the founding of the State of 
Israel. 

I am indeed honored, and I feel that 
the people of Baltimore were extremely 
fortunate, in that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts took time from his ex- 
tremely busy schedule to join our 
celebration. This celebration was held in 
the Lyric Theater in Baltimore on April 
24, 1958, and in attendance were more 
than 1,500 persons including the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland, the mayor of the 
city of Baltimore, other Members of this 
body, and other distinguished guests. 

Because of the importance of this 
message, I include in the Recorp the 
principal address delivered by our dis- 
tinguished and respected majority leader, 
the Honorable JoHN W. McCormack: 

Mr. Toastmaster, reverend clergy, Your 
Excellency Governor Mekeldin, the distin- 
guished visitors from Israel, my close friends 
and distinguished colleagues, Congressman 


SAMUEL FRIEDEL and Congressman GEORGE 
FALLON, distinguished and invited guests, 
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ladies and gentlemen, I am very happy to 
be with you tonight as a result of the invi- 
tation extended by you to me through my 
valued friend, Congressman FRIEDEL. When 
I received the invitation from Congressman 
FRIEDEL, I was in Boston over the Easter 
holidays. My favorable response was im- 
mediate. I could not say No“ to my good 
‘friend, Sam FRIEDEL. There is no Member 
of Congress who enjoys the confidence and 
respect of his colleagues more than does 
Congressman FRIEDEL, and this also applies 
tc Congressman FALLON. In paying my re- 
spects to one, I also pay my respects to the 
other, because they are both indivisible, 
as they are both outstanding Members of 
Congress and highly respected by Democratic 
and Republican Members thereof. The peo- 
ple of the districts represented by Congress- 
man FRIEDEL and Congressman FALLON are 
justified in feeling proud of them. 

Ten s ago there came into the coun- 
cil of the nations of the world a new na- 
tion, comprised of people of proud and an- 
cient lineage, the new nation of Israel. 

Established under the most trying circum- 
stances, its people, with the desire and will 
for independence and freedom, have made 
history during the past 10 years that is 
remarkable and outstanding. 

The United States, through former Presi- 
dent Truman, was one of the first countries 
to recognize the new nation—an act of 
great importance—giving early strength and 
dignity to the new nation, as well as hope 
and confidence to her people. 

Instead of being treated with friendship 
by her neighbors, they have treated Israel 
and her people with hatred and with deter- 
mination to destroy her. 

While Israel has prospered and advanced 
during the past 10 years, the implacable 
hatred of her neighbors still exists. 

As a result, Israel has a staggering military 
defense burden involving one-sixth (of- 
cially) to one-half (unofficially) of her na- 
tional budget. 

Prime Minister Een-Gurion, one of the 
ablest statesmen and leaders of this trying 
period of history, has evidenced clearly the 
desire and willingness of Israel to negotiate 
peace in the Middle East, but to no avail 
due to the hatred of Israel that exists in her 
neighbors. 

In addition, Israel has a chronic trade defi- 
cit and last year it was nearly $300 million. 

As long as present conditions exist, it is 
imperative for Israel to be strong from a 
military angle. 

It is therefore necessary for friends of 
Israel throughout the world to continue 
financial assistance in order that Israel might 
survive, and for her brave people to prosper, 
On the governmental level our Govern- 
ment should manifest its friendship for Is- 
rael in concrete form. 

It is in the national interest of our country 
to see that a friendly and independent Israel 
exists, 

The people of Israel with their democratic 
government are dedicated to liberty and to 
the inherent rights of man. They stand for 
@ government of law and not of men. They 
believe in the same fundamental ideals and 
principles of government as we of America do. 

The form of government may be different, 
but the substance of government is the 
same, 

There is no nation in the Middle East, and 
even further, there is no nation in the world, 
whose friendship we can rely upon more than 
we can that of Israel. 

And in our dealings with other nations, 
by all means we should not forget or ignore 
our friends, and this applies with particular 
emphasis to brave Israel, 

I make this statement because our present 
administration seems to be undergoing a 
change toward Nasser. 

We hear of an intention to remove re- 
strictions imposed on Egypt as a result of 
Nasser’s nationalization of the Suez Canal 
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in 1956, and in particular, to unfreeze Egyp- 
tian assets in the United States amounting 
to about $30 million. 

There is also under consideration admin- 
istrative action to furnish United States 
Army dredges to improve the Suez Canal— 
to deepen and enlarge the canal—and also 
to add the United Arab Republic to be eligi- 
ble for United States economic grants and 
loans. 

We are aware that the World Bank within 
the past few weeks has announced that it 
would help plan Egyptian expansion of the 
Suez Canal, 

Under no conditions should any change 
toward Nasser be to the disadvantage of 
Israel, 

These are times when he who is not. with 
us is against us and one thing is certain, 
Israel has always been with us. 

The cause of the unrest in the Middle 
East is mainly due to Nasser; to his intense 
ambitions and to his hatred of Israel and 
her people, 

Any policy on our part should have a com- 
plete regard for the best interests of our 
friends throughout the world. And in the 
Middle East this should in particular apply 
to Israel. 

Speaking as I am as an American to 
Americans, and seeing the relationship that 
exists between our country and Israel, and 
from the angle of the best interests of 
America, it is in our best interest to see that 
Israel retains her independence and that 
her people advance and prosper. For Israel 
is the one nation in the Middle East area 
upon whom we can depend. Her friendship 
for us is not superficial. It is real, signifi- 
cant and lasting. 

And in the light of the intense interest 
of the Soviet Union in helping Nasser, and 
in cooperating with those who are bent on 
destroying Israel, our country might well 
announce, as it properly did in the case of 
Turkey, that an attack on Israel would be 
considered as an offensive act to us and 
contrary to our national interests. There 
are other steps that we can and should do, 
but such an announcement is of paramount 
importance and would have a most bene- 
ficial effect, not only in connection with 
Israel, but in connection with our entire 
interest in the Middle East area. 

While the main cause of tensions in the 
Middle East is the dictatorial ambitions of 
Nasser and his hatred of Israel, the main 
source of his strength is the military and 
economic assistance he receives from the 
Soviet Union. 

In connection with this it must be borne 
in mind that Khrushchev, and those asso- 
ciated with him in the Communist Party, 
and those in the Soviet Union, are anti- 
Semites. 

It is very apparent that Khrushchev is 
complete master of the Soviet Union, It is 
strange to read the erroneous impression con- 
veyed to the Western World about changes 
that have recently taken place in the Com- 
munist Party and in the Soviet Government 
itself by the elevation of Khrushchev as both 
leader of the party, and Prime Minister of 
the Soviet Union. 

While Khrushchev is the master at the 
present time, he is more the expression of 
an entire new team taking over than as yet 
the sole power. As he consolidates his con- 
trol, he will then tend to become another 
Stalin. He may use different methods, but 
the end will be the same. 

Let us take a look at the new team, 

For example, the first deputy prime min- 
ister is one Kozlov. He is a strong Khru- 
shehev man, He is anti-Semitic—bitterly so. 

Another top team member is Poliansky. 
Under Khrushchev his rise has been rapid. 
He is also bitterly anti-Semitic. 

I could mention others, but the interest- 
ing thing to note is that with Khrushchev 
the head of the party, and also the actual 
head of the state, he has selected as top offi- 
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cials of the Soviet Union men who are pro- 
nouncedly, or bitterly, anti-Semitic. 

And this fact must be evaluated properly 
in connection with the Soviet policy in the 
Middle East, and particularly in connection 
with Israel. 

And this makes it all the more imperative 
that the United States should affirmatively 
and definitely state its position, serving no- 
tice that the national interest of the United 
States, and the national interest of Israel 
are consistent with each other, that any at- 
tempt to destroy Israel as a nation will be 
considered as an offensive act by the United 
States. 

Let us view briefly the remarkable record 
made by Israel during the past 10 years. 
For example, its population has increased 
from 650,000 to 2 million souls. During this 
period 450 villages have been built, farming 
land has been more than doubled—industry 
has increased sevenfold. Under the leader- 
ship of Ben-Gurion, Israel and her people 
are looking forward to the future buliding 
of a network of farms, factories, and mines 
in the Negev Desert, reclaiming the desert 
for useful purposes, Little Israel looks for- 
ward to the development of its commerce. 

Its defense consists of a highly trained 
army plus a ready reserve that includes al- 
most every able-bodied man and woman, 
but this constitutes a great financial burden, 
It is absolutely necessary for little and brave 
Israel to maintain such defenses. Without 
the aid of the Soviet Union, the combined 
forces of the Arab nations, even if concen- 
trated on little Israel, would be unable to 
bring about its destruction. For the people 
of Israel have the fight and they will fight 
if attacked. 

Under the leadership of Ben-Gurion, every 
honorable effort has been made with her 
neighbors to bring about peace in the Middle 
East. All of these offers have been rejected. 
We read in the papers of Nasser's statement 
of the aggressive intent of Israel. The very 
facts show the hypocrisy of his statement 
about any aggressive intent on the part of 
Israel. For Israel is a nation of only 8,050 
square mlies, while the seven Arab States 
have an area of 1,675,234 square miles, The 
population of the Arab States is 47,797,000, 
while the population of Israel is a little under 
2 million. The exact population of Israel as 
of December 31, 1956 was 1,677,455. During 
the next 10 years with its broad immigra- 
tion policy to help persecuted Jews through- 
out the world, and the normal increase of 
population under peaceful conditions, the 
population of Israel will not exceed 4 million 
persons. 

The history of Israel and its progress dur- 
ing the past 10 years is one of the most 
remarkable in history. 

While we honor and congratulate this 
brave little country and her people on their 
10th anniversary, and while Israel is much 
stronger than it was 10 years ago, danger 
still exists in the person of Nasser and what 
he represents, backed up by the support of 
the Soviet Union. All that Israel wants is 
peace with her neighbors and in that peace 
to not only advance herself, but to make her 
contributions, if desired, toward the ad- 
vancement of her neighbors and their 
peoples. 


The Critical Shortage of Culture in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I insert in the RECORD 
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my remarks delivered in Cleveland on 
May 10 to the Rumanian-American or- 
ganizations on the occasion of Ruma- 
nian Independence Day, on the Critical 
Shortage of Culture in Russia: 

It is a great privilege for me to be able to 
join with you in commemorating Rumanian 
Independence Day. May 10 of each year has 
long held special significance for me be- 
cause May 10 is Rumanian Independence 
Day. In my youth I was inspired by Father 
Trutza, who was so worthy and representa- 
tive of the true Rumanian cause. Father 
Trutza was a friend of my late father, and 
between them there existed a warm and 
hearty friendship. In the years that have 
passed, in my duties as a Member of Con- 
gress, I have fought to bring justice to the 
cause of the Rumanian nation. Father 
Hategan, together with George Dobrea, your 
national president, have fought to carry on 
the inspiring work of Father Trutza as adyo- 
cates of the cause for Rumanian national 
independence, This is the cause in which 
all America joins, because we Americans 
take pride in the fact that the spirit of 
national independence was born here in the 
United States and the roots of democratic 
representative government were given life 
and meaning by our Founding Fathers. 

All of us are saddened by the unhappy 
subjugation of the Rumanian nation by the 
Russian imperalists. The once free and in- 
dependent Rumanian nation has no official 
voice in the affairs of the nations of the 
world, This right has been denied the Ru- 

_ manian people by the greatest curse which 
has ever beset humanity—the plague of Rus- 
sian communism. 

Freemen the world over are heartened in 
the knowledge that the Rumanian people, 
despite alien occupation, in the face of the 
worst tryrannies and inhumanities which 
have ever been visited upon them, remain 
true and loyal to the cause of human free- 
dom. No one better knows this to be a fact 
than the Russian occupiers of Rumania. 
They have applied all their evil devices in an 
effort to break the spirit and the aspirations 
of the Rumanian people. This effort began 
when Vishinsky handed his Kremlin ulti- 
matum to the legal ruler of Rumania, King 
Michael, on May 6, 1945, and arrogantly said: 
“In this case Iam Yalta and I tell you what 
to do.” In the years that have passed the 
Russians and their proconsuls have attempt- 
ed to make Russians out of the Rumanian 
people. In this ignoble task they have 
failed miserably. Today the Rumanian peo- 
ple are more determined and more dedicated 
to being Rumanians and winning national 
independence for their country than ever 
before in their history. This is the answer 
the Rumanian people have given to the 
Kremlin objective of world conquest. In this 
task Rumanians in all walks of life will con- 
tinue to remain dedicated to the preservation 
of their rich culture, their glorious tradi- 
tions, and their attachment to civilized man- 
kind 


All Rumanians, like the other non-Russian 
people of the present-day Russian empire, 
are keenly aware that among many other 
deficiencies, the Russians have never pos- 
sessed a distinctive culture or folklore of 
their own. Today when the Kremlin is at- 
tempting to put their best foot forward in 
an effort to propagandize the western world, 
all thinking Americans are amused by the 
recent exhibition in New York City of the 
Moiseyev ballet. The typical Russian ballet 
would lack entertainment that would suit 
the tastes of the American people, there- 
fore it adopted Rumanian, Polish, Ukrain- 
ian, Byelorussian, and other non-Russian 
dances and music as the basic part of their 
repertoire. The most characteristic old 
Rumanian popular dances and tunes, the 
hora and joc, and the ciocarlia, are being 
danced and sung by Kremlin puppets in an 
effort to create the impression that the Rus- 
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sians are a cultured and musical people. 
Only a few years ago the Russians attempted 
this same propaganda maneuver in Paris, 
and the Paris press promptly exposed the 
exhibition as a fraud. Today the American 
people are enjoying the same entertainment, 
as the Russians feverishly attempt to claim 
as their own the rich culture, songs, and 
dances of the Rumanian people. It has 
long been a popular joke among Rumanians 
and other non-Russians to refer to the 
grandiose, but futile efforts of the Russians 
to demonstrate that they are cultured people. 
This is a new sport and source of amuse- 
ment on the American scene, but which will 
surely grow more popular as the Russians 
attempt to disguise themselves as a cul- 
tured and happy people. The American 
people have long been acquainted with the 
amusement provided by marionettes. They 
now see the Moiseyev ballet as a Russian 
extravaganza of a marionette show with 
all the strings being held by the leaders in 
the Kremlin. 

I have singled out this particular effort 
of the Russians to propagandize the west- 
ern world because I feel it well expresses the 
most desperate needs of the leaders in the 
Kremlin. Their uncertain and precarious 
position within their empire, together with 
their concern for the political awakening to 
the realities of life which is taking place in 
the free world, has caused them to go to 
ridiculous extremes. We can be confident 
that the more ridiculous the Russians be- 
come in these efforts, the more certain it is 
that their present-day empire is reaching a 
state of disintegration. 

The Russian czar Khrushchev has been 
very vigorous in the past year in pressing 
the western powers to recognize a status 
quo. With the usual heavy hand of Russian 
approach, he has attempted by rattling the 
atomic bomb, to intimidate some of the 
western leaders into accepting his proposal. 
Only a few days ago at the foreign ministers 
conference of the NATO powers, decisive 
action was taken, by unanimous agreement, 
that Khrushchev’s proposal for recognition 
of a status quo must be rejected. Once 
again the Russian spirit of desperation 
caused their leaders to overplay their hand 
and thus alert the leaders of the western 
world to the realities which lie behind the 
latest Russian proposal. Khrushchev has 
stated that there can be no summit con- 
ference unless the western powers first agree 
to recognition of a status quo. The western 
powers have now made it clear that they will 
not assist the Russians in their ignoble task 
of tightening the noose of slavery around 
the necks of the many non-Russian nations 
now held against their will within the Rus- 
sian empire, This action coincides with the 
valiant efforts of the non-Russian people 
behind the Iron Curtain. The struggle of 
the non-Russian people is to throw off com- 
pletely the Russian imposed noose and re- 
gain their national independence. In this 
inspiring and noble cause all men of good 
will must join. 

I have often felt that one of the greatest 
obstacles to Russian occupation of Ru- 
mania is the rich and ages-long culture of 
the Rumanian people. As I examine the 
present-day Russian empire, which now 
flies the banner of Communist ideology, 
I see this to be an insurmountable prob- 
lem for the Russians from the Baltic Sea to 
the Pacific Ocean. No method of despotism 
and no tactic of propaganda can overcome 
this obstacle. This is the basic problem 
which confronts the Russian imperialists. 
This also is the greatest asset possessed by 
the cause of free men. The people of Ru- 
mania and thg other subjugated nations 
behind the Russian imposed Iron Curtain 
surely no less than the awakened peoples 
of Asia and Africa, are on the march for 
the inevitable goal of national independ- 
ence and self-government. This is a polit- 
ical movement which is beyond the capabil- 
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ity of the Russians to control and one 
which the United States, by its historic 
traditions, must support with a firm faith 
and certainty of victory in the future, 

All of us can take encouragement from 
the political trends which are now taking 
place throughout the world. With certain- 
ty this vast movement of human aspirations 
will sweep all mankind forward toward the 
goal of peace, justice, and freedom for all 
nations for all time. 


Address by Senator Strom Thurmond at 
Calhoun County Courthouse, St. 
Matthews, S. C., During Ceremonies for 
Unveiling Historical Marker, on Farm 
Day of Calhoun County’s Golden Jubi- 
lee Celebration, May 10, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of the Congress an address delivered by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
South Carolina, Hon. Strom THUR- 
monp, during ceremonies for unveiling 
historical marker on Farm Day of Cal- 
houn, S. C., County’s golden jubilee cele- 
bration, May 10, 1958. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR STROM THURMOND AT 
CALHOUN COUNTY COURTHOUSE, St. MAT- 
THEWS, S. C., DURING CEREMONIES FOR 
UNVEILING HISTORICAL MARKER, ON FARM 
Day or CALHOUN COUNTY’S GOLDEN JUBI- 
LEE CELEBRATION, May 10, 1958 


Senator Gressette, Representative Nelson, 
Mayor Houser, county officers, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen of Calhoun 
County, this is an auspicious occasion, It is 
a great pleasure for me to be here today to 
help celebrate the 50th anniversary of the 
establishment of Calhoun County. 

I have been following your golden jubilee 
activities closely, because of the great en- 
thusiasm and interest which the citizens of 
Calhoun County and the surrounding areas 
have taken in this occasion. I do not believe 
that there is anyone in South Carolina who 
is not aware of this gigantic celebration and 
all its attendant festivities. 

You have succeeded not only in growing a 
lot of whiskers, and in producing a period 
of joy and merriment for yourselves and 
others, but you have also succeeded in boost- 
ing public relations for Calhoun County to 
a new high. In doing so, you have demon- 
strated a strong community spirit which is 
vital to progress and future development. 


FARM DAY 


I am glad that you have set aside this 
special day of recognition to your farmers 
and their families. I know of no group 
in this country which works harder, renders 
a greater service, and receives less monetary 
reward than do our farm families. Having 
been reared on a farm, having finished Clem- 
son College with a degree in agriculture, 
having taught agriculture in our schools, 
and having farmed myself, I believe that 
I have a pretty good idea of the difficulties 
which are besetting our farm families today. 

They are caught in the tight squeeze of 
constantly rising production costs and con- 
tinued low prices for their products. This 
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is all wrapped up in Government redtape 
and acreage restrictions, which have had 
adverse effects on our money crops, and made 
it virtually impossible for some to continue 
in farming operations. 

In view of the fact that other segments 
of our economy enjoy certain advantages by 
Government guaranties and subsidies, it is 
mandatory for our Government to provide 
some assistance to our farmers. That is 
why I have been working for price support 
levels at 90 percent of parity on our basic 
crops, and for increased acreage allotments 
instead of further reductions and restric- 
tions. 

I believe that the Government should 
reopen our Old World markets, so we can 
sell and barter our farm products to the 
other areas of the world that need our food 
and clothing. Also, the Government should 
assist by engaging in greater research proj- 
ects which can foster greater individual 
initiative and open new doors of opportunity 
to our farmers, who are willing and ready 
to engage in new agricultural adventures. 

In all my experience in public and private 
life, I have found no substitute for individ- 
ual initiative, willingness to work hard and 
long, and the exercise of good common sense. 
The farmers of Calhoun County stand as 
a living monument to the exercise of these 
principles. 

While acreage restrictions and competi- 
tion from manmade fibers have reduced the 
potential of cotton as a money crop in this 
great farming community, the farmers of 
Calhoun County have not stood idle and 
depended solely on Federal assistance from 
Washington. They have moved to meet the 
problem through diversification and develop- 
ment of new crops. Calhoun County, which 
ranks second only to neighboring Orange- 
burg County in the production of soybeans, 
is rapidly becoming the soybean center of 
‘the United States. Some of your own farm- 
ers have done much research in this field. 
‘A shatterproof variety has been developed 
here, which has made the production of soy- 
beans more profitable and valuable to the 
economy of Calhoun County and South 
Carolina. 

Additionally, I noticed while riding this 
morning from Creston to Cameron, and then 
to St. Matthews, that some of the farmers 
have planted numerous peach trees, and 
others have turned to the production of 
barley and other crops that provide better 
opportunities at the present time. 

I am informed also that beef and dairy 
farming have increased here in recent 
years. This is the type of initiative and 
ingenuity that have made it possible for 
Calhoun County to produce master farmers, 
and a forward-looking farming community 
through the years. If such progress con- 
tinues, it may be necessary to move the De- 
partment of Agriculture from Washington to 
Calhoun County so the bureaucrats can 
keep in step with true agricultural progress. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


I am also glad to learn that the people 
of Calhoun County are trying to balance 
their agricultural economy with industry. 
When the people of South Carolina elected 
me to the governorship in 1946, I deter- 
mined that I would make this one of the 

goals of my administration. At the 
conclusion of my service, more than $1 bil- 
lion had been expended or announced for 
investment in new industries and expan- 
sions. This created 60,000 new jobs, with 
new annual payrolls of approximately $125 
million. One of the industries which came 
to South Carolina at the close of World War 
II was the Socony plant here in St. Matthews. 
It has played a vital part in the economy of 
this community. 

New industries have continued to come 
into South Carolina, and I hope it will not 
be long before Calhoun County will begin 
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to reap the benefits of your concerted efforts 
to attract new industry. As a result of the 
setback which agriculture has suffered in 
recent years, it is more urgent than ever 
that we locate more industries in our rural 
areas. 

COUNTY HISTORY 


Calhoun County is one of the smallest 
counties in South Carolina, but what it may 
lack in quantity is more than made up by 
the fine quality of its citizens, its fertile 
farmlands, its abundant resources, its beau- 
tiful landscape, its rich heritage, and its 
colorful history. While Calhoun is also one 
of the State’s youngest counties, the history 
of this section dates back to 1704, when 
the first white settlement was established 
by George Sterling. This was some 72 years 
before Col. William Thompson, Rebecca 
Motte, and many other Revolutionary pa- 
triots from this area made their valuable 
contributions toward the winning of our 
fight for independence. 

Later in 1862, Col. Laurence M. Keitt and 
Olin M. Dantzler formed a regiment of vol- 
unteers for service in the War Between the 
States. They were joined by 460 others 
from this area, many of whom were killed 
or wounded in service, including those two 
great leaders of our southern forces. In 
subsequent conflicts, Calhoun County has 
also furnished to our country servicemen 
who have proved on the battlefield to be a 
great credit to their county, State, and 
Nation. 

The same spirit of courage and determina- 
tion, which fired patriots of this section to 
play such an important role in the defense 
of our country through the years, led such 
men as Ed Wimberly, Dr. T. H. Dreher, T. A. 
Amaker, G. A. Baxter, J. E. Wannamaker, 
J. Skottowe Wannamaker, Martin D. Keller, 
John Muller, George W. Fairey, John A. 
Peterkin, Paul Frank Spigener and many 
others to win their battle for the formula- 
tion of a new county in 1908, after two 
earlier defeats. 


JOHN C. CALHOUN 


When the county was established, it was 
named in honor of South Carolina’s greatest 
statesman, John C. Calhoun. That Cal- 
houn was not born, and never lived, in 
this immediate vicinity, matters not. He 
was the very embodiment of the principles 
for which the people of this county fought 
and gave their all, and for which their 
descendants are still fighting. 

On the occasion of a ceremony held in 
Calhoun’s honor in the United States Cap- 
itol nearly half a century ago, Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts spoke these 
words: 

“He was the greatest man South Carolina 
has given to the Nation. That in itself is 
no slight praise, for from the days of the 
Laurences, the Pinckneys, the Rutledges, 
from the time of Moultrie and Sumter and 
Marion to the present day, South Carolina 
has always been conspicuous in peace and 
war for the force, the ability, and the char- 
acter of the men who have served her and 
given to her name its high distinction in 
our history. But Calhoun was much more 
even than this. He was one of the most 
remarkable men, one of the greatest minds 
that American public life can show. The 
man remains greatly placed in our history. 
The unyielding courage, the splendid in- 
tellect, the long devotion to the public 
service, the pure, unspotted private life are 
all there, are all here with us now, un- 
touched and unimpaired for after ages to 
admire.” 

Such was the man for whom this county 
is named, the man whose,life exemplifies 
the struggle of our State and of our Na- 
tion to maintain constitutional liberty. 
Calhoun was 1 of 5 outstanding Sen- 
ators of all time selected by a special com- 
mittee of the United States Senate in 1957, 
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for inclusion in the Senate Hall of Fame, 
I had the honor of placing his name in 
nomination before the committee. We are 
proud that this great South Carolinian was 
1 of the 5 chosen for this unique place 
in history. 


PRINCIPLES OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Because this struggle for constitutional 
government still goes on today; because of 
the remarkable and startling—one might 
almost say ominous—parallel between to- 
day's events and those of the 1850's; and 
because of the eternal truth of the prin- 
ciples which Calhoun enunciated, his works 
are well worth our close attention today. 
In the words of that great student and 
champion of liberty, Lord Acton, Calhoun's 
speeches and writings were characterized 
by “arguments which are the very perfec- 
tion of political truth, and which combine 
with the realities of modern democracy the 
theory and the securities of medieval free- 
dom.” 

Calhoun understood the nature of con- 
stitutional government, of constitutional- 
ism, as few men did even in his own day, 
and as woefully few do today. Over the 
past century we have already seen a grave 
weakening of the foundation of our con- 
stitutional structure; and what remains of 
it is being steadily eroded away, by relent- 
less Federal encroachment. 

Yet the people, due to their failure to 
understand the nature of constitutionalism, 
seem blandly unaware of the danger. Ap- 
parently, they will not realize that their 
liberty is in jeopardy, that its necessary 
supports are being destroyed, until they 
have actually lost it—when, of course, it 
will be too late. That is like refusing to 
become alarmed over the weakening of a 
dike until it actually bursts and the floods 
pour in. 

Those of us who plead the cause of 
States rights and separation of powers of 
the three branches of Government, and who 
warn of the dangers involved in Federal 
usurpation, are dismissed by some as 
alarmists, as men who are fearful of imagi- 
nary dangers. 

Too many people feel that their freedom 
is secure because they still have the right to 
vote. Their mental attitude seems to run 
like this: What does it matter, after all, if 
more and more governmental functions are 
transferred from the States to the Federal 
Government, which can probably run them 
more efficiently anyway? What does it mat- 
ter if one branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment assumes powers and functions which 
rightfully are supposed to be exercised by a 
different branch? Who is being hurt by the 
change? Where can any loss of liberty be 
shown? After all, are not our liberties per- 
fectly safe, so long as we, the people, have 
the right to vote, the right of universal 
suffrage? 

This is an easy line of thinking to fall into, 
but never could there be greater delusion. 
As Calhoun pointed out, “It would be a great 
and dangerous mistake to suppose, as many 
do, that (the right of suffrage) is of itself 
sufficient to form constitutional govern- 
ments.” 

Calhoun well understood that the uni- 
versal right to vote, alone, without other safe- 
guards, would not save the people from 
tyranny. He knew that, without constitu- 
tional protections, the majority would form a 
government as absolute as it would be in the 
hands of irresponsible rulers. 

Calhoun saw clearly that the essence of 
constitutional government lay in the estab- 
lishment—and the jealous and strict pres- 
ervation—of some system, some provision, 
which would act as a secure check against the 
potential excesses of the Government, against 
the tyranny of the unrestrained majority. 
“It is manifest,” he said, “that this pro- 
vision must be of a character calculated to 
prevent any one interest, or combination of 
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interests, from using the powers of Gov- 
ernment to aggrandize itself at the expense 
of the others.” 

CHECKS AND BALANCES: THE NEGATIVE POWER 


In other words, what was called for was a 
system of checks and balances, a system 
which would prevent the building up of a 
power apparatus which could one day sup- 
press the liberties of the people. Calhoun 
used the term “the negative power” to de- 
scribe this counterbalance to the force of 
government. 

“It is this negative power,” he declared, 
“the power of preventing or arresting the 
action of the Government, which in fact 
forms the Constitution. It is, indeed, the 
negative power which makes the Constitu- 
tion, and the positive which makes the 
Government.” 

When the framers drew up the Constitu- 
tion in 1787, they carefully and deliberately 
provided for the negative power. They 
devised our famous system of checks 
and balances. The two principal fea- 
tures of this system, and hence the very 
pillars on which our liberty rests, are the 
twin principles known as States rights—that 
is, the reservation by the States of all powers 
not delegated to the Federal Government— 
and separation of powers, that is, the 
separation of the legislative, judicial, and 
executive powers into three distinct and 
independent branches of government. 

Our forefathers were quite familiar with 
despotism, and they knew its forms and its 
methods. They knew that no man can be 
trusted with power. As Thomas Jefferson 
was later to express it: 

“In questions of power, then, let no more 
be heard of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischief by the chains of the 
Constitution.” 

That is just what the framers sought to 
do. By means of these two governmental 
devices, separation of powers and States 
rights, they sought to prevent that con- 
centration of centralized power which they 
knew would be the death knell of individual 
liberty in America. Liberty would be safe 
so long, and only so long, as these two prin- 
ciples remained intact and were scrupulously 
upheld, 

Ladies and gentlemen, these principles are 
not being upheld today. In the case of 
States rights especially, the wisdom and the 
warnings of the Founding Fathers are being 
brazenly ignored. Constitutional limita- 
tions and restrictions, those at least which 
purported to restrain the power of the Fed- 
eral Government, are being brushed aside. 
The primary and indispensable feature of 
our checks-and-balances system—States 
rights—is being eroded away to nothing, as 
matters which are rightfully the domestic 
concerns of the States are brought under the 
sway of Washington, 


THE MEANING OF STATES RIGHTS 


Just what do we mean, anyway, by this 
term “States rights”? Is it just a meaning- 
less name that southerners love to prattle 
about? Is it simply an outworn political 
tradition? No. States rights is an endur- 
ing and valid principle, an ancient and a 
universal principle—it is the fundamental 
human right of local self-government. 

Local self-government, States rights, home 
rule, self-determination—call it what you 
will—they are one and the same. Applied to 
almost any other land but the South, the 
United States has always recognized and 
CORREA the principle of local self-govern- 
ment. 

The United States sympathized with home 
rule for Ireland. The United States insisted 
that the peace settlement after World War 
I be based on the principle of self-determi- 
nation, as a result of which several national 
groups in eastern Europe, formerly subject 
peoples of the Austro-Hungarian empire, 
achieved political independence. Since the 
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close of World War II, the United States has 
supported self-rule for many former colonies 
of European powers, from Indonesia and 
Burma to Ghana and Morocco, 

THE SOUTH’S STRUGGLE FOR SELF-RULE 

In fact, the United States was founded 
on, and grew out of, the right of local self- 
government, of home rule—that was what 
the Revolutionary War achieved for the 
former colonies. Yet, when the South as- 
serted this identical right, in the 1860's, the 
right was denied by the United States. 

The sense of being a separate and dis- 
tinct people had been rapidly gaining 
ground in the South, until finally, with 
South Carolina taking the lead in 1860, the 
Southern States declared their independ- 
ence, and, with the formation of the Con- 
federacy, asserted the existence of the 
southern nation. The North's denial of the 
right of this new nation to exist resulted in 
the war for southern independence. 

That the Southern States had every right 
to secede from the Union cannot be doubted. 
As sovereign States, they had voluntarily ac- 
ceded to the constitutional compact and as 
sovereign States they had the right to with- 
draw from it. 

Today being Confederate Memorial Day, 
we honor the memory of those courageous 
and immortal men in gray who fought for 
the southern cause. No words that I could 
speak would be adequate to express the love, 
the appreciation, and the gratitude, which 
we, their descendants, feel for those men, 
who sacrificed their lives and their all for 
their beloved homeland. 

I would like to say this much, however: 
I think we make a great mistake when we 
speak of the cause they fought for as the 
lost cause. It is far from being a lost 
cause—a fight for principle is never lost. 

True, the South suffered military defeat in 
the war and failed in its bid for national 
independence, despite the heroic, almost su- 
perhuman, efforts of these men in gray. 
Yet the fight they waged, by its very hero- 
ism, by their own glory and nobility, made 
the South’s sente of separate identity, its 
unity, its solidarity, stronger than ever. 

Moreover, the cause which they upheld 
is still a living cause today, albeit in modi- 
fied form. Local self-government in the 
sense of complete national independence 
may be no longer an issue; but local self- 
government in the form of States rights 
definitely is an issue, and those who battle 
the States rights today are waging a fight 
for governmental principles which are 
founded on the bedrock of the Constitu- 
tion. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL STRUGGLE TODAY 

This issue of States rights versus Federal 
usurpation of power is the most important 
domestic problem facing this country today. 
Actually, the encroachment of the Federal 
Government on the rights of the several 
States has been going on for a long period 
of time, but over the last two decades, and 
especially since 1954, when the Supreme 
Court embarked on its new sociological tan- 
gent, Federal usurpation has increased to an 
almost unbelievable extent. 

I shall not even attempt here to enumer- 
ate the specific usurpations of the Federal 
Government. To do so would require a great 
deal of time, and in any event, I think that 
we are all generally familiar with what has 
been happening in this respect over the past 
few years. 

Suffice it to say, all three branches of the 
Federal Government have been guilty of 
usurpation of power. This is important to 
remember, because some people have gained 
the impression that the Supreme Court alone 
is responsible for the whole debacle. That is 
not the case, although it is the Court which 
has led the attack since 1954. All three 
branches must share the blame—the Court, 
the Congress, and the executive. And they 
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have all been at it for a long time. Thomas 
Jefferson observed as far back as 1825: “It 
is but too evident that the 3 ruling branches 
(of the Federal Government) are in com- 
bination to strip their colleagues, the State 
authorities, of the powers reserved by them.” 

We are indeed at a late hour to defend our 
liberties. As I have tried to emphasize 
and reemphasize, the essential foundations 
have been perilously weakened. Although 
there is now much more awareness of the 
danger than ever before, the people—outside 
of those in the South, at least—have not yet 
been sufficiently aroused from their apathy 
to take effective political action to halt the 
trend toward Federal totalitarianism. 

There has been one hopeful development 
lately. We seem to be making at least some 
headway toward devising some method of 
curbing the excesses of the Supreme Court, 
The proposals now pending before the Sen- 
ate would reverse a number of the more 
flagrant decisions which the Court recently 
handed down in the internal security field, 
and in one respect would limit the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Court. 

Frankly, however, despite this one encour- 
aging development, the picture is not a 
bright one. It may be that the deterioration 
of our constitutional system has already pro- 
ceeded so far that we will not be able to 
bring the ship of state back onto a true 
course, without first passing through some 
very stormy seas—that is, through a difficult 
period of governmental and political chaos 
which appears to loom ahead. 

THE FUTURE OF THE SOUTH 


Of one thing we may be sure. No matter 
how fierce the storms; no matter what 
changes our form of government may under- 
go; indeed, whatever the ultimate fate of 
this Union, come what may, the South is 
going to maintain its identity and the dis- 
tinctive values of its way of life. More than 
that, I really believe that, out of the welter 
of storm and chaos that lies ahead, the 
South is going to regain at least a measure 
of its autonomy, its independence. I know 
not in what form, but I do believe that the 
South is going to become in truth, at last, 
master of its own destiny. We have wit- 
nessed over the past few years the beginning 
of a great historic movement. We have seen 
a great stirring, a reawakening, of the south- 
ern people, on all fronts—political, spiritual, 
economic, and intellectual. But especially 
have we seen a rebirth of the southern peo- 
ple’s awareness of their own identity and 
their heritage. And we have seen this re= 
born awareness give rise to a determination 
and a spirit that is not going to accept Fed- 
eral dictation, outside domination, or tyr- 
anny in any form. 

THE ULTIMATE ISSUE 


It should always be borne in mind, how- 
eyer, that the South is not fighting for itself 
alone; for the South’s cause is the Nation’s 
cause. It was on the principle of States 
rights that the Nation was founded. States 
rights is a principle of vital concern, not 
only to Southern States, but to all States; 
for States rights, or local self-government, 
is the indispensable element of our checks- 
and-balances system, the very cornerstone of 
liberty. 

The preservation of liberty is a goal which 
is—or should be—of as much concern to the 
people of the North as to those of the South. 
It should be of equal, and paramount, con- 
cern to the people of every State in this 
Union, 

“Liberty,” said Lord Acton, “is not a means 
to a higher political end. It is itself the 
highest political end.” It is the ultimate 
issue at stake in the present constitutional 
struggle. On many occasions, men have 
tried to becloud the clear picture by the 
injection of extraneous issues; but the fact 
remains that it is human liberty which is at 
stake, 
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The issue is today just what it was in 
the time of Calhoun; and in conclusion, 
I should like to turn once more to his 
words: 

“Stripped of all its covering,” he declared, 
“the naked question is, whether ours is a 
Federal or a consolidated government; a 
constitutional or absolute one; a government 
resting ultimately on the solid basis of the 
sovereignty of the States, or on the unre- 
strained will of a majority; a form of gov- 
ernment, as in all other unlimited ones, in 
which injustice and violence and force finally 
must prevail.” 

This is the naked question again today, 
Just as Calhoun phrased it more than a 
century ago. What will be our answer today? 

If I know the spirit, the temper, and the 
courage of the southern people—the people 
of this county and of this State—their an- 
swer will be: Tyranny shall not prevail in 
this land. Freedom, independence, and con- 
stitutional government must, and shall, have 
the victory. 


The Memory of Hon. Maurice J. Tobin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Today in the great, 
historic city of Boston close to the scenes 
where he achieved most notable, memor- 
able distinction in public affairs, in the 
midst of the homes of the people who 
repeatedly honored him by election to 
the highest offices in their gift, a ma- 
jestic, beautiful statue is unveiled to the 
memory and accomplishments of the 
late and much lamented, Hon. Maurice 
J. Tobin. 

Governor Tobin enjoyed a remarkable 
public career. His great talents and 
zeal were early recognized by the people. 
While still a young man he was elevated 
to several high offices in succession— 
mayor of Boston, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and Secretary of Labor in the 
administration of President Harry S 
Truman. 

One only had to meet Maurice Tobin 
to know something of the reasons for his 
outstanding success in the public service. 
A handsome young man of warm, ap- 
pealing and dynamic personality, he 
readily won the attention and personal 
regard of thousands and thousands of 
people. Possessed of unusual magnet- 
ism, early in life, he gained many 
genuine admirers and loyal supporters. 

Maurice Tobin worked his way up 
from the ranks. He earned every honor 
and distinction that ever came to him by 
virtue of marked ability, unflinching de- 
termination and hard, unremitting work. 
He had no headstart. He labored dili- 
gently and sacrificed greatly to secure his 
education and he never gave up the fight 
until he answered the divine summons. 

To an exceptional degree, Maurice 
Tobin was loved, respected, and trusted 
by the people. He was a man of great 
charm and graciousness—considerate, 
friendly, and helpful—gentle and cul- 
tured in his speech, warmhearted, sym- 
pathetic, and cordial in his manner and 
reaction. Few men, if any, in my range 
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of acquaintance ever possessed the quali- 
ties of personal warmth and gracious- 
ness and wholehearted willingness to 
assist others that I observed in Maurice 
Tobin. He was beloved by all who knew 
him for these qualities and for his loyalty 
to his friends and his convictions. 

I cannot begin in these brief remarks 
to cover fully the many facets of the 
character, personality, compassionate 
nature, humane impulses, and inspiring 
career of this great American, Maurice 
Tobin. But I must allude to his devotion 
to the working people from whose ranks 
he so conspicuously rose as one of the 
most distinguished leaders of our genera- 
tion. No one ever could exceed Maurice 
Tobin in his love of the common people, 
his firm resolve to better their lot, and 
his tremendous contributions to the wel- 
fare and betterment of all those who toil. 
In every office he ever held with such 
marked distinction, in every fiber of his 
being, in his thought, mind, and heart, 
sincerely, ably, and dauntlessly, Maurice 
Tobin dedicated himself with resolution 
and achievement to the cause of the 
rank and file of the American people. 

One of the most britiiant orators and 
distinguished personalities of our day, 
known, lauded, and honored for his de- 
votion to his Creator, to his city, State, 
and country, Maurice Tobin’s place in the 
history of our times is secure. His fame 
and memory will endure throughout 
many generations to come as vivid testi- 
mony of able, constructive public serv- 
ice, and a noble heart devoted to the 
people. 

I join today in the fitting tribute to 
the memory of a dear, valued friend, an 
illustrious public servant, and a great 
American—Hon, Maurice J. Tobin. 


Smail Business Investment Corporation, 
H. R. 10980 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
1, 1958, it was my privilege to appear be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, Subcommittee on Small 
Business, in support of my bill H. R. 
10980. My testimony was as follows: 


STATEMENT OF ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
New YORK 


Senator CLanx. Congressman MULTER, 
will you give us the benefit of your thinking. 
We are very happy to welcome you here to 
give us your help on this very complicated 
matter. We know of your wide experience 
in this field and of your interest as a mem- 
ber of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee in seeing that the thoughts of 
the two Houses are brought together with 
effective legislation. 

I see that you have a very elaborate and, I 
am sure, a most helpful statement here. 
My suggestion would be that we place it in 
the record in full at this point, and ask you 
to hit the highlights, appreciating the in- 
convenience which we are causing you by 
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keeping you here when you want to get back 
to the House. 

Mr. Murer. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman, members of the committee and 
Members of the Senate. I appreciate the 
courtesies extended to me, and I am sorry 
that Mr. Corrin has shortened his presenta- 
tion to make room for me. I appreciate that 
and I also appreciate that Mr, McCormick 
stepped aside so that I could present my 
statement. 1 

I will follow your suggestion, Mr. Chair- 
man, which is a good one, that the statement 
be made part of the record, and I will high- 
light some of the important features. 

Senator CLARK. The complete prepared 
statement of Congressman MULTER will ap- 
pear in the record at the conclusion of his 
oral statement. 

Mr, Mouuter, I join with Mr. Corrm in 
urging that the Small Business Administra- 
tion be continued as a permanent agency, 
and that your committee then take action 
on H. R. 7963, which passed the House by an 
overwhelming vote of 393 to 2 last year. It 
is implicit at least in some of the bills before 
you that you will continue that agency. I 
have elaborated in my statement upon the 
reasons why it is important that it be a 
permanent agency. 

Many people will ask why should there be 
two agencies. If we are going to continue 
the Small Business Administration as a per- 
manent agency, or even as a temporary 
agency, why set up a new agency for small- 
business investments or long-term loans? 
Of course, these definitions change very 
quickly. 

When I first entered a bank as an employee 
in 1918, a long-term loan was a 1-year loan. 
Today the Small Business Administration is 
authorized to make loans up to 10 years, 
and we are now talking about the 10-year 
loan being a short-term loan. 

There is not any doubt but that small 
business, if it is to be helped effectively, in 
addition to the lending facilities that the 
Government must extend to it, that we must 
make some means available to it to get capi- 
tal which they need on a long-term basis. 

My bill, H. R. 10980, was prompted in part 
at least by the thinking of Mr. McCormick, 
who just testified here, and I want to give 
public credit to him for having stimulated 
the idea that is presented by my bill. 

I would like also, if the principle of my 
bill is enacted, actually to test out whether 
or not the American public will participate 
in this kind of venture. I think we should 
do that before we have the Government step 
in and say, “We are going to do this because 
private enterprise will not do it.“ We know 
that private enterprise will not make long- 
term loans to small business. We do not 
know whether or not they will participate in 
a venture like this of long-term permanent 
risk capital investment, Let us try it. Let 
us test it, I say, and see if we can get them 
to do that. 

The reason why I say there must be 2 
agencies rather than 1 is important. I think 
Mr. McCormick will bear me out on this, as 
will any banker, I am sure, who will come 
before this committee. The philosophy of 
lending is quite different from the philos- 
ophy of investing. The investment is in- 
tended to remain more or less permanently. 
There is no guaranty of return; there is no 
fixed amount of return by way of dividends 
or interest, but if the venture succeeds and 
prospers, the invested capital will be re- 
turned by way of profits earned which will 
be paid out in dividends, and even after the 
initial capital is all paid back the investment 
remains and continues to earn. 

The loan, on the other hand, as we all 
understand it, is made for a definite length 
of time, agreed upon at the time the loan 
was advanced, to bear a fixed interest or 
return. There is always an assurance or 
guaranty, or there should be reasonable as- 
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surance, with necessary guaranties when 
available, for the return of the money. 
Even though it may be for a 10-year or a 
20-year term, it nevertheless contemplates 
at all times that the money will come back 
out of the business and be returned, while 
venture capital and risk capital and invest- 
ing capital is intended to remain there more 
or less indefinitely. As long as the business 
operates, the money stays there. Upon 
liquidation it will be paid back in propor- 
tion to what assets are available after liabili- 


ties. 

So I say that basic difference in the phi- 
losophy of the approach of the men who 
must appraise where the investing money 
will go, or appraise the value of the loan and 
the assurance of repayment, is the reason 
why we need two different agencies to do the 
job. Eventually we may want to combine 
the two agencies. I doubt it. 

I think, in addition to these important 
basic reasons, that the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is presently doing a good job, 
and filling a very real need. I do not think 
we will ever be able to do without it. I hope 
someday we can, but in the meantime with 
this new venture going into this new field, 
full of so many complexities and so many 
pitfalls, let us not risk that if it goes bad, it 
will give a black eye to the Small Business 
Administration and possibly cause that to 
fold up. 

I have in mind specifically, as I am sure 
you have, that the RFC would not have been 
closed up when it was doing such a good job 
for small business, except for the fact that 
some of the big-business loans it had made 
gave it a black eye. Let us try to avoid that 
happening with this new agency. 

Senator CLank. Let me interrupt you to 
say that I personally agree with you, but 
what would be your answer to the contention 
that some of our friends make that by creat- 
ing a new agency we are setting up another 
vast Federal bureaucracy which will have 
branch offices in every city and county and 
which is quite unnecessary. You know the 
general objections to the Government inter- 
jecting itself to that extent. 

Mr. MULTER. If this agency is needed then 
all those arguments obviously fall to the 
ground. But my approach is slightly differ- 
ent than that of S. 3651, which was intro- 
duced by Senator Jounson and many others. 

S. 3651 does appear to set up a permanent 
agency, and while it talks about letting pri- 
vate enterprise eventually take over, it has no 
provision, in the bill at least, for private en- 
terprise taking over the main or mother or- 
ganization. You do provide for the small 
investment company being helped by the 
mother agency, eventually to be completely 
privately owned. My approach is different 
from that. 

In H. R. 10980 I set up an agency of Gov- 
ernment with provisions which are self- 
executing and mandatory that small business 
eventually take it over. If the enterprise 
fails, and collapses, we will close it up. We 
would be among the first to do so if it did 
not succeed. But, if it succeeds I provide 
with every investment, that the company 
that is being helped must make a 10 percent 
investment in the Government agency or cor- 
poration that is set up, and eventually small 
business will own this agency that we are 
setting up and the Government will be out 
completely. It may take 10 years, but even- 
tually the Government will get out. 

If in the meantime it does not succeed 
and does not do the job intended, we can 
wind it up at any time. 

I think that is a complete answer to those 
who say let us not set up another bureau or 
another agency of Government, 

In that connection I cannot too vigorously 
urge upon you that in your approach please 
do not set up a policy board as part of the 
agency or part of the corporation which is 
going to include in its membership anybody 
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in other Government agencies, whether it 
be the Secretary of the Treasury or the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, or the Small Business Ad- 
ministrator. Please keep them out of the 
policy-making organization or division of 
the corporation or agency. 

Senator CLARK. Why do you say that? 

Mr. MuULTER. Because experience has shown 
with the Small Business Administration, 
where we have a loan policy board consisting 
of the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Small Business Ad- 
ministrator, that the Small Business Admin- 
istrator is under the domination of those 
two other agencies. The two other men are 
big business representatives traditionally. 
In fact, their views have prevailed rather 
than the views of the Congress, and the in- 
tent of the Congress. The views of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
Commerce have been running the agency 
so far as loan policy is concerned, and I say 
that is bad. 

Senator CLARK, Do you think that would 
be true regardless of who controls the White 
House? My own view is, that is a reflection 
of current political philosophy of the party 
that won the election in 1952 and 1956, and 
it would change very rapidly if the party to 
which we both belong would acquire the 
Presidency. 

Mr. Mutter. I believe you are right, that 
personalities will change and we will get 
better public servants who are more respon- 
sive to the will of the Congress and to the 
will and needs of the people. 

Senator CLank. In other words, you think 
that this agency should not be a part of the 
executive arm? 

Mr. MuLrTeR. Definitely not. And let me 
say in fairness to the Republicans, the 
Democrats too have called on big business for 
representation in Commerce and in Treasury, 
Commerce is supposed to be the agency tak- 
ing care of all business, big and small, but 
traditionally, no matter who is in the White 
House, Democrat or Republican, the Com- 
merce Department looked after big business 
and Treasury leaned toward big business 
rather than small business. The only small 
business agency we have today in Govern- 
ment is the Small Business Administration, 
and we should make it independent as called 
for in H. R, 7963. I hope you do the same 
thing here. 

If we set up an agency, of course, we are 
inclined to say, let us have an administrator, 
one person running the agency or depart- 
ment. That is all right in most instances 
and I go for it in most departments. But in 
setting up a new agency of this kind which is 
actually going to be exploring new paths of 
enterprise, let us in the first instance, 
whether it be an agency or corporation, set 
up a board of at least 3 men, or a commission 
of at least 3 men, and call in 3 people from 
outside the Government, and let them ex- 
plore and develop the policies and program 
and administration of this agency. 

Let them be responsible for the making of 
the policy and the implementation of the 
policy. Where we are going into such a new 
field as this, I do not think we can find 
anyone man who will be able to do the full 
job. There too, we may fail because we do 
not have the right person or persons in con- 
trol. If we can get three people from busi- 
ness and banking and investment to come in 
and do this job and set up this new agency 
or corporation, I think we can do a better job 
in the first instance. Maybe after 3 or 4 or 
5 years we will go back to the idea of 1 man 
running it, but in the beginning we need 
that diversification of opinion and experi- 
ence. 

There are many good provisions in S. 3651 
which I did not incorporate in my bill, and 
which I think should be incorporated in any 
bill that you bring out. I have indicated 
them in my statement and I will not take 
the time to mention them. There is one 
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other provision which is neither in those 
bills nor in my bill, which I think we should 
not overlook putting In. That is the pro- 
vision that the General Accounting Office 
have the right to go in and audit and report 
to the Congress. In these bills we call for 
reports to the Congress. Let us not make the 
mistake of not saying in the bill we enact 
that the General Accounting Office should 
have the right to go in and review and report 
to the Congress as to all of the operations 
of any agency or corporation we do set up. 

The question of definition always give us 
considerable trouble—the definition of small 
business. I do not think the complete an- 
swer is found in my bill. I do not think it is 
found in the Senate bill. My suggestion is 
we add to whatever language we take, 
whether it be that in the existing statute or 
that in any of the bills—that we add a pro- 
vision which would give the administrator, 
or the board, or the commission that is in 
control of this new organization, discretion 
so that it does not arbitrarily exclude any- 
one. If his definition says 250 employees in 
this particular indutry is small business, do 
not permit the exclusion of one with 254 
employees, Give that additional latitude and 
discretion so that we can bring a genuinely 
small business concern into this program, 
where the facts warrant it. 

I think, sir, I have covered most of the 
important features of the legislation before 
you and, of course, as has already been indi- 
cated, they are elaborated on in my state- 
ment. 

Senator CLARK. Thank you very much, 
Congressman Muuter, for your most helpful 
testimony, and particularly for calling to our 
attention your own bill, H. R. 10980. I see 
that you have a section-by-section analysis 
of it in your prepared statement, and I am 
going to ask the staff to familiarize them- 
selves with it. I shall read it with great care 
myself before we go into executive session 
to mark up a bill for final action, 

I really do appreciate your taking this time. 
I know you want to go back so I will not 
hold you any longer. Thank you ever so 
much, Congressman MULTER, 

Mr. MULTER. Thank you, 

(Congressman MUuLTER’s prepared state- 
ment follows:) 

“STATEMENT OF ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A REPRE- 

SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 

NEW YORK 


“Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the privilege of appear- 
ing before you today in an effort to help in 
some small way in your deliberations on a 
very complex problem confronting the Amer- 
ican public and the Congress, 

“I, like many Members of the Senate and 
the House, have introduced bills to provide 
financial aid and assistance to small busi- 
ness, 

“Need for a new legislative approach 

“If the 4 million small-business concerns 
so vital to our free-enterprise system are to 
continue to exist, we here in Congress must 
find, as quickly as possible, a method whereby 
the financing so necessary to the life of a 
small-business concern will be made more 
readily available. Not only must we address 
ourselves to the problem of loans to small 
business but we must also establish methods 
of making available risk capital, now almost 
nonexistent, for these small businesses. 

“My bill, H. R. 10980, is known by the title 
of ‘Small Business Investment Corporation.’ 
Its purpose is to furnish needed equity capi- 
tal to small-business concerns in the United 
States. 

“Today, we can all agree (1) that the 
growth and development of small business 
is essential to the continuing vitality and ex- 
pansion of a sound national economy; (2) 
that small-business concerns in the United 
States are increasingly in need of equity- 
capital money with which to finance their 
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growth and development; (3) that such 
money must come from either loans or risk 
capital or both; (4) equity-risk capital is un- 
fortunately rarely available for this pur- 
pose; and (5) until private enterprise ade- 
quately performs this task, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must fill the void. 


“The Small Business Administration 


“There is now pending before this com- 
mittee H. R. 7963. That bill passed the House 
last year by an overwhelming vote of 393 to 2, 
It represents the clear and unequivocable 
attitude of the House that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration should be a permanent 
agency. The financial assistance program of 
the Small Business Administration covers 
only the loan feature—both for business 
loans and disaster loans. But unless and 
until this agency is made permanent by 
‘Congress, it cannot and it will not fully ac- 
complish the mission for which it was 
created. 

“There are many who urge that the au- 
thority of SBA is too limited and too re- 
stricted. Some urge the maximum amount 
of the loans is too low. Others say 10 years 
is too short a term. If a majority of this 
committee endorses either or both of those 
suggestions, then I say amend H. R. 7963 so 
as to accomplish those additional lending 
functions. 

“But I beg of you, do not create a new 
lending agency for that purpose. There are 
those of our colleagues who rightfully com- 
plain that SBA has not in all respects im- 
plemented the intent of Congress, Some 
of those complaints are properly laid at the 
door of poor administration. The blame for 
others is ours, that of the Congress, because 
of the provisions we wrote into the law. 

“On the administration end, SBA has 
learned and is learning from experience and 
is doing, and I believe will continue to do, a 
better job. We can help them. 

“If we eliminate the loan policy board, we 
will at once make the agency more amenable 
to the legislative will and intent and, at the 
same time, eliminate the big-business views 
and influence of the Treasury and Commerce 
Departments. If we make SBA permanent, 
the agency will be able to retain experienced 
personnel. Because of its temporary nature, 
as fast as SBA trains good men they move 
on to other positions that give assurance of 
permanent tenure. In addition, SBA will 
get more and better cooperation from pri- 
vate industry and private banks if it has 
permanent status. 

“A most important reason for continuing 
SBA is the important Government procure- 
ment role it plays for small business. There 
is no other agency set up to do that job. No 
other agency has ever really tried to do it. 
None of the other bills before the Congress 
seeks to set up an agency to assume that 
task. 

“This phase of my testimony is fortified 
by the opinions of the small independent 
bankers of our country as made known by 
them to the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business. 

“I therefore urge this committee to imme- 
diately report to the Senate H. R. 7963 with 
or without amendments. 

“A new agency to supply equity capital 

“I also urge that you report to the Senate 
for its consideration a bill which can be 
expeditiously adopted by Congress to supply 
the long-needed risk capital for small bus- 
iness. 

“I have no pride of authorship; and I 
am confident that no Member of either body 
insists that his own bill is the only answer 
or the complete answer. We are all con- 
cerned with attaining one goal and that is 
enactment of legislation which is in the best 
public interest of the country at large. 

“H. R. 10980, introduced by me in the 
House, was based upon extensive hearings 
held by the House Small Business Commit- 
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tee, of which I am privileged to be a mem- 
ber, and chaired by our able colleague from 
Texas, the Honorable Wricnt ParMAN. At 
those hearings we received testimony from 
representatives of small and large business, 
as well as from economists and experts in 
the field of financing. 

“The Honorable Edward T. McCormick, 
president of the American Stock Exchange, 
in his statement recommended to the House 
Small Business Committee on November 22, 
1957, that Congress should set up a closed- 
end investment trust with both the Goyern- 
ment and private investors participating in 
the initial capitalization to provide equity 
capital for small business. 

“There emerged from these hearings sev- 
eral important conclusions. 

“Small-business concerns require perma- 
nent capital which can be kept invested 
without the need to meet frequent interest 
payments. The most logical source for such 
funds is investment capital. However, it is 
apparent that small-business concerns, 
though they have good records and bright 
prospects, cannot compete for such money 
with the well-known large firms, Big busi- 
ness enjoys a near monopoly of currently 
available investment funds. 

“Equity capital will permit greater flex- 
ibility in the business operation of the firm. 
Expansion to increase production and de- 
velop new ideas becomes possible. The credit 
base is expanded, permitting borrowing from 
the commercial banks and easing relations 
with suppliers and customers, 

“H. R. 10980 establishes a mechanism 
which may well be the solution to a perma- 
nent problem of small business, 

“It provides its own procedure for remov- 
ing Government from the investment busi- 
ness. 

“The corporation will eventually become 
a wholly privately owned institution. 

“This is the most simple direct way of 
meeting the problem; and the agency will 
not be in competition with any existing 
Government agency. 

“On February 3, 1958, I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 10453, which is the same as H. R. 10345, 
that of the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ParmMan], and of many others, 
and which is referred to as the small busi- 
ness capital bank bill. 

“I am still in favor of the general prin- 
ciple of that bill. I offered my bill, H. R. 
10980, as another approach to the same 
problem, 


“Why 2 agencies instead of 1 


“My bill, H. R. 10980, differs from the 
others, H. R. 10345 and H. R. 10453, in two 
important respects. 

“First, it provides for immediate participa- 
tion in this financing by the general public. 

“Secondly, it omits the lending function 
found in those bills and instead provides 
only for supplying investment capital. 

“I am firmly convinced that the 2 func- 
tions cannot be operated successfully in 1 
institution or in 1 organization. 

“The lending officer must be schooled in 
the philosophy of advancing money, for a 
limited time, for a fee—interest—fixed at 
the time of the advance, and conditioned on 
@ reasonable assurance of repayment, 

“The investing officer must be schooled in 
a philosophy which is almost the direct op- 
posite, to wit, appraising the risk probabil- 
ities that will warrant advancing money for 
an indefinite time with no promise of re- 
fund but with reasonable assurance that 
profits will be earned sufficient to return the 
advance in varying installments—divi- 
dends—which continue even after the orig- 
inal capital has been repaid out of profits. 

“The business and banking world has long 
recognized that those two functions should 
be kept separate and distinct. 

“The great majority leader of the Senate, 
the Honorable LYNDON JOHNSON, has intro- 
duced S. 3651 which has been cosponsored 
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by many Senators and is another approach 
to this important problem. A similar bill 
has been introduced in the House by the 
Honorable WRIGHT Patman. The able ma- 
jority leader stated before the Senate on 
April 21, when he introduced his new bill, 
S. 3651, that this is a new approach to the 
problem and that he is confident that the 
committee will select the best and most 
workable features of the various bills now 
being considered by your committee. What 
we all want is a good law which will success- 
fully supply the long-term equity capital 
needs of small business. 


“A policy board dilutes control 


“I have read Senator JoHnson’s bill and 
I reluctantly find that I must disagree with 
at least one important feature of it—the 
creation of a Small Business Policy Board. 

“Since the enactment of the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953, as amended, attempts have 
been made in both Houses of Congress to 
eliminate the Loan Policy Board, created by 
section 204 (d) of the Small Business Act of 
1953, as amended. H. R. 7963 accomplishes 
that end. The SBA Loan Policy Board has 
hampered and impeded its operations. 

“The Loan Policy Board called for by 
S. 3651 adds an additional official to the 
Board, namely, the Administrator of the new 
Small Business Investment Administration. 
That provision will not remedy but rather 
perpetuate a bad situation. The Cabinet of- 
ficers, the big-business representatives in 
Government will continue to dominate, and 
I am afraid will stifle, what should be the 
friend and sponsor and helper of small busi- 
ness. In 1955, in a report issued by a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Small 
Business, House Report 1045 of the 84th 
Congress, Ist session, of which I have the 
honor to be chairman, we unanimously 
agreed that: 

“t+ + + the procedure of the Loan Policy 
Board appears to delay important decisions 
and hampers efficient administration rather 
than serving to expedite the important lend- 
ing functions of the act. In view of the 
foregoing experience, this subcommittee rec- 
ommends that section 204 (d) of the act bé 
repealed. The subcommittee feels that the 
responsibility and jurisdiction for the pol- 
icies, as well as the operations, of the Small 
Business Administration should lie solely 
within the administration of the agency. It 
is clearly the intent of the Congress that 
the Administrator be responsible for the ac- 
tivities and functions of the agency and that 
the agency be wholly independent and un- 
affiliated. * * * 

“That report was unanimously adopted by 
the full committee. 

“Experience has also taught us some of 
the shortcomings of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Despite the fact that it has 
been created as an independent agency, it 
has failed to act as an independent agency 
and has been under the thumb of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

“Section 201 of S. 3651 establishes the 
Policy Board. Its functions are outlined in 
section 202 (b) as the coordination of the 
activities between the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and the Small Business Invest- 
ment Administration. The Board is to es- 
tablish under section 202 (a) the general 
policy governing the approval and dis- 
approval of applications for financial as- 
sistance for both the Small Business Admin- 
istration and the Small Business Invest- 
ment Administration. 

“As I have previously stated, I am firmly 
convinced that both the lending functions 
and the financial functions cannot be 
blended successfully in 1 institution or 1 
organization. One is based upon the phi- 
losophy of advancing money for a fee or 
interest with a definite guaranteed promise 
of repayment at a fixed time or times—the 
other upon the philosophy of investing 
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money based upon the risk probabilities, 
which warrant putting the money out for 
an indefinite period of time with no guar- 
anty of return. 

“Unless we have independent, unaffiliated 
agencies, both for lending and investment 
purposes, with responsibility resting with 
the agency itself, we must expect the think- 
ing of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary of Commerce to prevail. That 
is not to say that they may not confer and 
consult and in appropriate fields even co- 
operate. But the responsibility should be 
that of the operating head of the agency 
and not shared with some other official of 
the executive department of the Govern- 
ment. 

“The SBA lending function is a successful 
program, even if not broad enough. This 
new and untried investment program may 
or may not succeed. We hope it will. But 
until it does, let us not risk losing the bene- 
fits of a good program because of any de- 
ficiencies or losses that may occur in the 


new one. 
“Analysis of H. R. 10980 


“At this point, I would like to present a 
section-by-section analysis of my bill. 

“Section 1. The act is to be cited as ‘Small 
Business Investment Corporation.’ 

“Section 2. The policy of the Congress and 
the purpose of the act are to provide small- 
business concerns of the United States with 
an adequate source of equity capital and 
thereby promote their growth and develop- 
ment in the interest of a sound, vital, and 
expanding national economy. 

“Section 3 defines various terms used in 
the act. 

“Section 4 (a) creates the Small Business 
Investment Corporation; (b) declares that 
the objective of the Corporation is to 
out the purposes of the act by supplying 
needed equity capital. 

“Section 5 (a) creates a Board of Directors 
to administer the Corporation; (b) estab- 
lishes the method of appointment of the 
Board while the Government still owns capi- 
tal stock in the Corporation; (c) establishes 
the term of office of the Board of Directors; 
(A) sets the rate of compensation for the 
Board; (e) establishes travel allowances; (f) 
sets the method of electing officers of the 
Board with a rotating chairmanship and fixes 
a quorum as three members of the Board; 
(g) gives the Board power to adopt rules 
and regulations; (h) establishes procedures 
for selection and election of members of the 
Board at such time when the Government 
ceases to own any capital stock. 

“Section 6 (a) sets forth the method of 
appointing an Executive Director of the Cor- 
Poration; (b) establishes the compensation 
for the Executive Director along with al- 
lowances for travel; (c) fixes the duties of 
the Executive Director; (d) enumerates the 
general powers of the Executive Director 
(such as the hiring of employees and the 
acquiring and disposal of property in con- 
nection with the functions of the act). 

“Section 7 provides the powers of the 
Corporation, including— 

“(1) establishment of bylaws consistent 
with the act and the manner in which busi- 
ness is to be conducted both before and 
after the time when all capital stock sub- 
scribed for by the Secretary of the Treasury 
has been retired; 

“(2) the adoption and use of a corporate 
seal; 

“(3) the right of succession; 

“(4) the making of contracts; 

“(5) the right to sue and be sued; 

“(6) the right to acquire, hold, and dis- 
pose of property (real, personal, or mixed); 

“(7) the delegation of incidental powers 
to the Board in order to carry out the func- 
tions vested in it by the act. 

“Section 8 (a), initial capitalization of the 
Corporation of $20 million, one-half of which 
shall be subscribed for and paid in by the 
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Secretary of the Treasury immediately upon 
the establishment of the Corporation, and 
which shall be retired in full at the earliest 
practicable time, the other one-half shall be 
offered for sale to the general public at par. 
The stock shall have a par value of $100 per 
share. 

“Section 8 (b) provides for additional 
funds by issuance of bonds to carry out the 
purposes of the act with a maximum ceiling 
of $500 million including the purchase by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of $250 million. 
The obligations sold to private investors shall 
not be guaranteed by the United States nor 
constitute a debt or obligation of the United 
States. 

“Section 9 (a) gives power to the Board to 
promulgate standards to determine the eli- 
gibility of small-business concerns for as- 
sistance under the act; (b) grants powers to 
the Board to hold interests in unincorpo- 
rated small-business concerns which meet 
the standard established by the Board; (c) 
requires as a condition for the obtaining of 
any assistance that the applicant invest in 
the Corporation’s stock a sum equal to at 
least 10 percent of the amount advanced by 
the Corporation to such small business; (d) 
grants powers to the Board to sell the stock 
of the small-business concerns on the open 
market (after first giving the issuing small- 
business concern an opportunity to repur- 
chase or retire such stock). 

“Section 10 provides for the payment of 
expenses and distribution of earnings and 
establishes a priority by which such distribu- 
tion shall be made. 

“(1) Provides for the retirement of the 
capital stock subscribed for by the Secretary 
of the Treasury under section 8 (a). 

“(2) Provides for the retirement of the 
obligations issued to and purchased by the 
Secretary of the Treasury under section 8 
(b). 

“(3) Provides for distribution of earnings 
to the holders of obligations issued to pri- 
vate investors under section 8 (b). 

“(4) Provides for payment of dividends on 
its capital stock. 

“Section 11 provides for the administration 
of the Corporation when all money invested 
by the Secretary of the Treasury under sec- 
tions 8 (a) and 8 (b) has been repaid. 

“Section 12 provides for annual reports to 
Congress during such time as any capital 
stock is owned by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

“Section 13 provides for the publication of 
regulations by the Corporation. 

“Getting the Government out of the business 

“Mr. Chairman, the bill which I introduced, 
H. R. 10980, attempts in as simple fashion 
as possible, to provide the needed equity cap- 
ital for small business. It should be noted 
that although initially there is an invest- 
ment of Government funds, provision has 
been made to retire such Government funds 
and return this important function to pri- 
vate capital. The bill introduced by Senator 
JoHNson and the other sponsors creates a 
new agency and makes no provisions’ for its 
eventual ownership by private enterprise. 

“My bill, H. R. 10980, does contain a man- 
datory provision which will eventually cause 
private enterprise to own this corporation 
and carry on its operations, if they prove 
successful. 

“The provision in the Johnson bill, S. 3191, 
section 404, provides for compulsory invest- 
ment by the small concern in the private in- 
vestment company but not in the overall 
agency which will finance the investment 
company. 

“Miscellaneous provisions 

“The provisions in S. 3191, section 304 
(deposit of funds and contributions to re- 
tirement and disability funds); section 408 
(tax treatment of losses and gains); sections 
701 and 702 (repeal of sec. 13b of the Federal 
Reserve Act, capital loan provisions); section 
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703 (purchase of the new obligations by 

Federal Reserve banks); and sections 801- 

805 (criminal provisions) are not in my bill 

but should be in any bill that is enacted. 
“Conclusion 

“One final word about the board of direc- 
tors called for by my bill (H. R. 10980) and 
the administrator called for by the John- 
son bill (S. 3191), to point up a fundamental 
difference. 

“If the new instrumentality we create to do 
this job is to be an agency then, of course, 
an administrator is called for; if a corpora- 
tion, then a board of directors is necessary. 

“If it is an agency, we may expect it will 
remain for all time a part of the Government, 
If, eventually, it is to be privately owned, a 
corporation is indicated as the more proper 
method of operation. 

“Quite apart irom that, however, we are 
here embarking upon a new and untried field 
of Government endeavor. Its pitfalls will be 
many. Its complexities are very great. 

“Ordinarily, I favor one-man responsibility 
in Government departments. Eventually, 
that may make for more efficiency even here. 
But, at the start, I believe, whether agency, 
bureau, department, or corporation, we 
should enlist the services of at least three 
outstanding, experienced persons who will 
devote their full time to setting up and at- 
tempting to make work effectively and efi- 
ciently this new facility. 

“That is a far cry, however, from having a 
policy board do the job. The board I refer 
to is one which will be charged with 
and implementing policy and which will have 
no outside duties or conflicting interests, 

“If we truly believe in free enterprise and 
competition, we must enact an equity risk 
capital bill immediately. We must take this 
action now and breathe life into what re- 
mains of free and fair competition. The re- 
sponsibility is ours. Let us reassert our faith 
in our way of life and fulfill our pledges and 
responsibilities by enacting the programs 
which we know are necessary to maintain a 
healthy, competitive economy.” 

Senator CLARK. Mr. McCormick, will you 
come back now? I certainly appreciate your 
courtesy in stepping aside to give us time 
with the Congressmen, and we will try not to 
detain you too long. 

Before I ask you any questions, I wonder 
if there is anything you want to add, yourself, 
to your testimony. 


Questionnaire on the Job, Responsibility 
and Principles of Representatives in 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of current discussions and events 
bearing on ethics in Government and 
allied subjects, it has occurred to me 
that my reply to the questionnaire of a 
group of Lutherans in the Missouri 
Synod might be of interest to others. 
Under unanimous consent, therefore, I 
include replies to these six pertinent 
questions. 

1. What do you see as the chief preoccu- 
pations of the ideal Representative? 

The job of any Representative in the 
United States Congress is the business of 
lawmaking as provided in article I of our 
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Constitution. Legislation is born and 
brought up in committees of the House and 
Senate. So the greater part of Congress- 
men’s workday is spent on our committee 
work. Congressmen ask for assignments to 
committees which handle legislation of 
greatest interest to the districts from which 
we are elected—in my case, Agriculture 
-Committee because my district is princi- 
pally rural. 

As far as I can see there is no ideal Rep- 
resentative as such. There are Congress- 

men who are ideally suited to their districts, 
who ideally represent those districts, fully 
understanding their needs. But one who 
would be an ideal Representative from one 
district such as the industrial city of Brook- 

lyn; N. Y., for example, would not suit a dis- 
trict in the desert, reclamation-type area of 
our mountain West. This is the beauty of 
our Constitution. It makes room for all 
these different regional interests. Repre- 

“sentatives come from 435 different areas to 
work together for the good of their own 
people and the good of the country. I 
would say it is the system itself which is 
ideal. 

2. What responsibility do you feel that you 
have as a Representative to influence na- 
tional life and thinking? 

Co: en are in a unique position to 
influence national life and thought, not only 

by our legislative actions, but also by our 
statements and the principles upon which 
we base our actions. For example, in all 
justice to the family farmers, a large segment 
of our population, the people who provide our 
food and fiber, as well as in the best interests 
of our country and our economy, I, person- 
ally, have opposed by every possible means 
the administration's farm policies and its in- 
terpretation of our farm law. I have done 
this by means of articles in national publi- 

‘cations, by speeches to national conferences, 
by floor statements and other CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp insertions which have national read- 

“ing. Ifeel it is my duty to do this to get the 
widest possible attention to our farmers’ 
problems—because of my basic premise, 
which is that the family farm is the founda- 
tion stone of our American way of life. I 
feel I must protect this American way of life 
to the fullest extent of my ability. I feel 
this is my duty and obligation to my country 
which transcends all others. To me, protec- 

‘tion of local interests and the preservation 
of a sound farm economy are in the best 
national interest and will preserve a strong 
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national economy. National interests and 
local interests are not in conflict where farm 
problems are concerned. 

3. To what extent do you feel yourself ob- 
ligated to reflect the opinions of your con- 
stituency, perhaps even when the opinions 
conflict with your own principles and con- 
victions? 

Congressmen are elected on the basis of 
their party and personal principles. These 
principles govern our judgment and our ac- 
tions. It would be impossible to let the 
various shadings of constituent opinion 
guide our actions. We would be stuck on 
dead center of every issue. It would be un- 
realistic to base actions on a numerical aver- 
age of opinion-letters on various measures. 
These do not necessarily reflect cross-section 
opinion as there are many people who never 
write letters to their Representatives, 

There are always times when compromise 
is mecessary—but never com) with 
principle. We were elected by the people of 
our districts. They had to have confidence 
in us, else we would not have been elected, 
nor would we continue in office. They have 
given us the responsibility for making their 
laws and representing them to our best 
ability. Exchange of opinion between Con- 
gressman and constituent is fundamental to 
our democratic way of life, but the final de- 
cisions have to be ours. 

4. Do you cherish any religious and/or 
moral principles which you deem it your re- 
sponsibility to put into action in your public 
activities? What are they? (Be as specific 
as you care to be.) And, assuming that other 
Representatives hold similar principles, what 
opportunity does the average Representative 
have to exercise them? 

Belief in the dignity of the individual, the 
brotherhood of man, the golden rule, faith 
in a Supreme Being, and all other such noble 
principles, should govern everyone’s actions 
in every relationship with fellow human 
beings. I see no difference between require- 
ments for Representatives and for all other 
people in this regard. These principles of 
humanity, morality, decency, charity, should 
be exercised at all times. I cannot conceive 
of any Congressman’s admitting to any other 
bases of action. 

As to specific beliefs in specific religious 
forms, Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, or any 
other, I feel these are intimately personal 
choices. Any other Representative’s per- 
sonal religion is no affair of mine. I am a 
Lutheran and gain great strength from being 
a Lutheran. This is best for me. Someone 
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else might gain similar strength from another 
source. If you mean, “Does religious pref- 
erence influence legislative decisions?” I 
can only speak for myself, and I can assure 
you, it surely does not influence mine. 

5. Do you feel that a woman brings any 
special grace to her role in Congress? 

I am not a feminist or anything else of 
that sort, but I do fee] that women, by their 
very nature and function in life, have a 
special grace and bring this to any job they 
have to do. However, like most of my women 
colleagues, I do not use my womanhood as 
a weapon or tool. I don’t feel that I am 
fighting to be considered an equal, either. 
What I want most is to be respected and 
thought of as a person rather than as a 
woman in this particular job. I would like 
to feel that I am respected for my ability, 
my honesty, my Judgment, my imagination, 
and my vision. 

Equality as between men and women in any 
field is a relative thing. Actually, women 
have to be better than good to make the 
grade in any so-called man’s field. Women 
should not use their femininity as a weapon; 
they should think straight and solidly, and 
make their impressions by performance, 
creativeness and productivity, rather than 
as women. I suppose you might say we 
have arrived when we are thought of first 
as people and second as women, rather than 
the other way. When we get a bill passed, 
we like to think it is purely because the bill 
makes good legislative sense. 

6. What is your concept of the potential 
role of an educated, Christian woman in gov- 
ernmental service? 

I made a speech last year on the subject 
of the great value and the great potential of 
women in politics, in which this question is 
fully covered. There is room and need for 
every woman who has the time, the ability 
and the desire to put her principles into ac- 
tion through public service. There should be 
an increase in the number of women in Con- 
gress, as in other public service, but not 
necessarily until it matches the number of 
men, This is a job; and there are fewer 
women in a position to take a job outside of 
the home. More and more women will come 
to the feeling that perhaps they have a re- 
sponsibility along these lines and that they 
may be able to perform a real service to their 
country by going into public life. The op- 
portunity for this sort of contribution is 
limitless. Women need only to find the 
vision, the self-confidence and the faith to 
plunge into it. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, May 15, 1958 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, author of liberty, may 
there be forever cherished in this shrine 
of freedom, and found in those who are 
here called to serve the Republic, the 
‘spiritual values which alone can bring 
order out of chaos and peace out of strife. 
Against the tempting expediency of all 
that shuns the light, and against all be- 
trayal of justice and righteousness, may 
the shield of our own unyielding integrity 
be lifted in a time when the world's 
-hopes depend on character. And when 
the ruling passion of our national life, to 
share, to build, and to lift, is misunder- 
stood and maligned and made to appear 
evil by those who imagine a vain thing, 
Still keep our hearts free from malice, 
our good will extended to all men who 
cherish brotherhood, and our shining 


goal for a fairer world beckoning ahead, 
undimmed. We ask it in the dear Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. O’Manoney, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, May 14, 1958, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 12181) to 
amend further the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 12181) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 


amended, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. O'’MAHONEY. Mr. President, as 
acting majority leader, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Albert C. Wollenberg, of California, 
to be United States district judge for the 
northern district of California. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 
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FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert T. Bartley, of Texas, to be a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission for a term of 7 years from 
July 1, 1958. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John S. Cross, of Arkansas, to be a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission for the unexpired term of 7 
years from July 1, 1955. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Marvin J. Briggs, of Indiana, to be a 
member of the Federal Farm Credit 
Board, Farm Credit Administration, for 
a term expiring March 31, 1964. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Frank Stubbs, of Texas, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Credit Board, 
Farm Credit Administration, for a term 
expiring March 31, 1964. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Thomas Edward Stakem, Jr., of Vir- 
ginia, to be a member of the Federal 
Maritime Board for a term of 4 years ex- 
piring June 30, 1962. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of all nomi- 
nations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that during the 
morning hour statements be limited to 
3 minutes, 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON THE NEWSPRINT INDUSTRY 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report on the 
newsprint industry, dated May 9, 1958 with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF CHAPTER 791 (24 U. S. C. 
279a), RELATING TO PROCUREMENT OF HEAD- 
STONES AND MARKERS 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend the act of July 1, 1948, ch. 791 

(24 U. S. C. 279a), providing for the procure- 

ment and supply of Government headstones 

and markers (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 

Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES CODE, 
RELATING TO TAXATION OF COSTS 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 2412 (b), title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to the taxation of 
costs (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS OF DISTRICT GRAND 
LODGE 3, B’NAI B'RITH CONVEN- 
TION, KIAMESHA LAKE, N. Y. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate three resolutions adopted 
at the District Grand Lodge No. 3, B’nai 
B'rith Convention at Kiamesha Lake, 
N. Y., relating to certain amendments of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
authority for Attorney General to ini- 
tiate injunction proceedings in certain 
cases, and the confirmation of appoint- 
ments to the Civil Rights Commission, 
which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS OF NORTH DAKOTA 
COOPERATIVE WOOL MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» three resolutions adopted by 
the North Dakota Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, at their 38th annual meeting, 
held at Fargo, N. Dak., on April 8, 1958. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE 38TH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NORTH DAKOTA Woon 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, HELD AT FARGO, 
N. DAK., APRIL 8, 1958 


Be it resolved, That the 38th annual meet- 
ing of the North Dakota Cooperative Wool 
Marketing Association, assembled at Fargo, 
N. Dak., April 8, 1958, extend to each mem- 
ber of the North Dakota Congressional dele- 
gation our deep and sincere appreciation for 
their efforts to secure an extension of the 
National Wool Act of 1954, which has proven 
very beneficial to the woolgrowers of North 
Dakota. 


Be it resolved, That the carpet-wool bill, 
H. R. 2151, now pending before the Congress 
of the United States, which proposes duty- 
free entry of wools grading up to 46s, with 
a tolerance of 10 percent 48s be opposed, 
and we request our Congressional delegation 


to do everything possible to oppose passage 
of this bill. 
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Be it resolved, That the members of the 
North Dakota Congressional delegation be 
commended for their support of needed ap- 
propriations for the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service Branch of Predator and 
Rodent Control to carry on the effective and 
necessary work in North Dakota and we re- 
quest their support of appropriations at last 
year's level. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with amendments: 

H. R. 8490. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
with respect to rice acreage allotments 
(Rept. No. 1585). 

By Mr. SYMINGTON, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 3478. A bill to insure the maintenance 
of an adequate supply of anti-hog-cholera 
serum and hog-cholera virus (Rept. No. 
1587). 


LIMITATION OF APPELLATE JURIS- 
DICTION OF SUPREME COURT IN 
CERTAIN CASES—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, from 

the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
favorably, with amendments, the bill 
(S. 2646) to limit the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court in certain 
cases, and I submit a report (No, 1586) 
thereon, together with minority and in- 
dividual views. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report, together with the 
minority and individual views, be 
printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Maryland? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. MCNAMARA: 

S. 3814. A bill for the relief of Dorothy 
Margarethe Hadjisky; and 

S. 3815. A bill for the relief of Gorjana 
Grdjic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 3816. A bill providing for payments as 
incentives for the production of certain min- 
erals, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3817. A bill to provide a program for 
the development of the minerals resources 
of the United States, its Territories and pos- 
sessions, by encouraging exploration for min- 
erals, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3818. A bill for the relief of Vincenta 
Garcia y Puente; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 3819. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to per- 
mit the State committee to allocate from the 
acreage of extra long staple cotton reserved 
under section 344 (e) of the act an amount 
not to exceed 1% percent of the State acre- 
age allotment to farms for the production of 
high quality extra long staple cotton seed 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 3820. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, with respect to recovery of 
a reasonable attorney’s fee in case of suc- 
cessful maintenance of an action for recovery 
of damages sustained in transportation of 
property; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

5.3821. A bill to provide for loan and 
mortgage insurance in order to facilitate 
private financing of certain pier facilities; 
and 

S. 3822. A bill to amend the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended, to further pro- 
mote the development and maintenance of 
the American merchant marine, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PURTELL: 

S. 3823. A bill to amend the act provid- 
ing financial assistance for local educational 
‘agencies in areas affected by Federal activ- 
‘ities, with respect to certain percentage re- 
quirements for payments under such act; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. PURTELL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PAYNE: 

S. 3824. A bill to clarify section 106 (f) 
of the Housing Act of 1949 with respect to 
the making of relocation payments for dis- 
placements caused by programs of voluntary 
repair and rehabilitation in connection with 
urban renewal projects; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Payne when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. IVES: 

5.3825. A bill for the relief of James A. 
Drysdale; and 

5.3826. A bill for the rellef of Concettina 
Iannacchino; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
By Mr. BIBLE (by request): 

S. 3827. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility Act 
of 1942, as amended; and 

S. 3828. A bill to fix and adjust the com- 
pensation of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 3829. A bill to extend certain franking 
privileges to the Secretary and the Sergeant 
at Arms of the Senate, and the Clerk and 
‘the Sergeant at Arms of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MALONE: 

S. 3830. A bill authorizing the appropria- 
tion of a certain sum to be used in con- 
structing additional school facilities for In- 
dians at McDermott, Nev., and Owyhee, Nev.; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself and 
Mr. DIRKSEN) : 

S. 3831. A bill to amend section 508 of title 
28, United States Code, relating to attorney 
salaries; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3832. A bill to provide that the Sibley 
Island area, south of Bismarck, N. Dak., be 
conveyed to the Izaak Walton League of 
America for public park and recreational 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 


(See the remarks of Mr. LANGER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

d By Mr. THURMOND: 

S.3833. A bill to provide for a survey of 
the Coosawhatchie and Broad Rivers in South 
Carolina, upstream to the vicinity of Daw- 
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son Landing; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 
By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3834. A bill for the relief of the owners 
of lands acquired or to be acquired by the 
United States in connection with the con- 
struction or operation of the Lone Tree Dam 
in Wells County, N. Dak.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. LANGER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By MR. COOPER: 

S. 3835. A bill to extend the availability 
of certain appropriations for emergency con- 
servation measures to June 30, 1960; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cooper when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request): 

S. J. Res. 174. Joint resolution providing 
that the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia be authorized to use squares 354 
and 355 in the District of Columbia and 
certain water frontage on the Washington 
Channel of the Potomac River for the pro- 
posed Southwest Freeway and for the re- 
development of the Southwest area in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, 


NATIONAL LITTLE LEAGUE 
BASEBALL WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania sub- 
mitted the following concurrent resolu- 
7 tion (S. Con. Res. 88), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary: 


~ Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent is requested to issue a proclamation 
designating the period beginning June 9, 
1958, and ending June 14, 1958, both dates 
inclusive, as National Little League Base- 
ball Week in recognition of the national 
and community benefits resulting from 
Little League activity, and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week in schools, parks, athletic fields, and 
other suitable places with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 


PARTICIPATION BY ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS IN 
PRESIDENT'S CABINET MEETINGS 


Mr, LANGER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 306), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, should be invited to participate in 
the meetings of the President’s Cabinet in 
order to help develop intelligently a sound 
veterans’ program, 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938, RE- 
LATING TO STATE RESERVE SEC- 
TION OF EXTRA-LONG STAPLE 
COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 

I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 

bill to modify the State reserve section 

of the extra-long staple cotton acreage 
allotment to assure an adequate supply 
of high quality planting seed. 

Under the measure, supported by the 
Supima Association of America, up to 1.5 
percent of the State allotment could be 
allocated for the production of extra- 
long staple seed. 
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The Agricultural Stabilization Com- 
mittee would have authority to make 
this allocation under section 344 (e) of 
the ASC Act, which allows 10 percent 
of a State’s extra-long staple allotment 
to be set aside for hardship cases and 
other special purposes. 

This will allow State committees to 
establish proper isolation for growing 
registered and certified seed under the 
supervision of State land grant colleges. 

The reallocation will not change the 
amount of any State’s extra-long staple 
allotment, nor will it affect a State’s al- 
lotment for upland cotton. No acreage 
could be taken away from any older 
cotton growing area. The seed growing 
area would come out of the existing 
long staple cotton acreage allotment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3819) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to permit the State committee 
to allocate from the acreage of extra- 
long staple cotton reserved under sec- 
tion 344 (e) of the act an amount not 
to exceed 1½ percent of the State 
acreage allotment to farms for the 
production of high quality extra long 
staple cotton seed and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES IN CER- 
TAIN AREAS 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend Public Law 874 which provides 
financial assistance for local educational 
agencies in areas affected by Federal 
activities. 

At present the law requires that a local 
agency, in order to qualify for funds, 
must show that the number of federally 
connected children who are in average 
daily attendance during the year 
amounts to 3 percent or more. In areas 
where the total average daily attendance 
exceeded 35,000 as of June 30, 1939, a 
6-percent attendance of federally con- 
nected children is necessary. 

However, the law makes no provision 
for local agencies which, although previ- 
ously qualified, drop below the required 
percentages. This has worked undue 
hardships on many communities where, 
because of unemployment or substantial 
increases in the non-Federal population, 
local agencies have been unable to meet 
the prerequisite attendance requirement 
and, as a result, receive no funds at all. 

The city of West Haven in my own 
State is a good example of the situation I 
describe. In June of 1957 West Haven 
qualified for Federal funds by virtue of 
having 231 federally connected children 
attending school. This entitled the com- 
munity to $25,000 of Federal funds. 
However, because of layoffs at the Gov- 
ernment-owned Avco Manufacturing Co. 
plant, this number declined, At the 
same time, the overall enrollment in 
West Haven increased by 41⁄4 percent. 
The end result is that West Haven, hav- 
ing dropped below the 3-percent pre- 
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requisite, no longer qualifies to receive 
funds. 

My bill would allow communities 
which have previously qualified for Fed- 
eral funds to continue to receive such 
funds based on the actual number of 
federally connected children for 1 year 
succeeding the year in which they fail to 
qualify. In this way, the community 
can effect a gradual transition rather 
than have a sizable portion of its budget 
withheld on very short notice. 

Since these attendance changes are, 
for the most part, temporary, we will be 
aiding school districts in the continuity 
of their programing, which is essential 
to the effectiveness of any school system. 

I hope, Mr. President, that this pro- 
posed legislation will receive the ap- 
proval of all of my colleagues in the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3823) to amend the act 
providing financial assistance for local 
educational agencies in areas affected 
by Federal activities, with respect to cer- 
tain percentage requirements for pay- 
ments under such act, introduced by Mr. 
PuRTELL, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


CLARIFICATION OF SECTION 106 (F) 
OF HOUSING ACT OF 1949, RELAT- 


ING TO CERTAIN RELOCATION 


PAYMENTS 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
clarify section 106 (f) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 with respect to the making 
of relocation payments for displace- 
ments caused by programs of voluntary 
repair and rehabilitation in connection 
with urban renewal projects. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill, to- 
gether with a statement I have prepared, 
be printed in the Record. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and statement will be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The bill (S. 3824) to clarify section 
106 (f) of the Housing Act of 1949 with 
respect to the making of relocation pay- 
ments for displacements caused by pro- 
grams of voluntary repair and rehabili- 
tation in connection with urban renewal 
projects, introduced by Mr. PAYNE, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
reney, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 106 (f) of 
the Housing Act of 1949 is amended by 
striking out in paragraph (2) “resulting from 
their displacement by” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “arising from their 
displacement as a result of undertakings and 
activities of the agency, or as a result of a 
program of voluntary -repair and rehabili- 
tation, in connection with.” 


The statement presented by Mr. PAYNE 
is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE 


Today I am introducing proposed legisla- 
tion to clarify the provision of the Housing 
Act of 1949 concerning urban renewal relo- 
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cation payments. The present wording of 
the urban renewal law is open to conflicting 
interpretation concerning eligibility require- 
ments for relocation payments. Relocation 
of families and businesses is necessary in 
projects where structures are being rehabili- 
tated as well as in those where the dwellings 
are being raised and land cleared. In re- 
newal areas where buildings are being reno- 
vated, every effort should be made to per- 
suade the property owner to do the job in 
accordance with the standards set by the 
local public agency. The economies of such 
voluntary rehabilitation are obvious. In 
many cases where such voluntary action is 
contemplated the dwellings must be vacated 
nonetheless in order to accomplish this task. 
However, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has chosen not to extend relocation 
payments to these families although they 
are inconvenienced to the same extent as 
other families receiving payments, 

The law is not specific on this point, but 
Federal housing officials haye decided to 
interpret it against families displaced by 
rehabilitation projects. The officials have 
developed regulations which exclude from 
relocation payments families forced to move 
as a result of voluntary rehabilitation ac- 
tivity within an urban renewal project. It 
is to ald these families that this legislation 
is introduced. The language of this bill will 
allow such families to receive the same com- 
pensation as their neighbors under the simi- 
lar circumstances. 

The omission in the present law and the 
resulting injustice in the housing regula- 
tions were first brought to my attention by 
local urban renewal officials in Portland, 
Maine, where one project is nearing comple- 
tion and another will soon begin. This in- 
equity should be corrected at once and it is 
my intention to push for early adoption of 
this legislation by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and by the Senate as part 
of this year’s omnibus housing bill. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ADDITIONAL 
SCHOOL FACILITIES FOR INDIANS 
AT McDERMOTT AND OWYHEE, 
NEV. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
authorize the appropriation of funds for 
the construction of school facilities at 
McDermott and Owyhee Indian Reser- 
vations, in Nevada. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment I have prepared and two telegrams 
I have received concerning the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement and telegrams will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3830) authorizing the ap- 
propriation of a certain sum to be used 
in constructing additional school facili- 
ties for Indians at McDermott, Nev., and 
Owyhee, Nev., introduced by Mr. MALONE, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

The statement and telegrams pre- 
sented by Mr. MAtone are as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MALONE 

The need for this construction is im- 
perative. The Owyhee School serves 275 
students, and the Owyhee elementary and 
high school must furnish adequate quarters 
for school personnel. This is because the 
school is located on the Duck Valley Reser- 
vation, 97 miles from the nearest urban 
center where housing might be available. 
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The Duck Valley Reservation is a closed 
reservation, wherein settlement is open only 
to eligible Indians, due to the trust-land 
status which prevents land acquisition by 
non-Indians with a resultant lack of rental 
or other housing units. Inasmuch as only 
12 housing units are available for a school 
staff of 19 persons, it means that 7 of the 
staff members must be taken care of by 
other means. 

An analysis of personnel turnover by the 
board of trustees indicates that the major 
contributing factor in the problem of 
teacher recruitment and retention is the 
lack of adequate housing facilities. The 
construction of housing units is therefore 
essential to insure the further development 
of the educational program at Owyhee, as it 
is directly related to the school district’s 
ability to secure and retain qualified teach- 
ing personnel. Because of its size and type 
of construction the present gymnasium is 
entirely inadequate. It has fully depreci- 
ated in value by age and because of its 
interior arrangement with respect to seating 
capacity, lighting, ventilation, safety, health 
and sanitation conditions. This building 
does not lend itself to modification, due to 
construction of native stone, which pre- 
vents increasing size or alteration to enable 
additional use. 

The need at Owyhee is for a multiuse 
building which would combine the features 
of a gymnasium and auditorium with addi- 
tional space to be devoted to library and a 
counseling section. The proposed multiuse 
building would function as a gymnasium, in 
order that a comprehensive program of phys- 
ical education might be developed at Owy- 
hee, which would include both boys and 
girls of the upper elementary and high- 
school levels. The enrollment at Owyhee 
justifies the commencement of a sound 
program of intramural athletic activities, as 
well as interschool sports. The building 
would also include an auditorium which 
would provide an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of a program in the fleld of ex- 
pression, which is vital to a predominantly 
Indian enrollment school. Under present 
conditions, this form of curriculum develop- 
ment is impossible. There is need for ade- 
quate space where the students can present 
concerts, plays, operettas and speaking con- 
tests, all of which are vital to a sound edu- 
cational program for Indian children. 
Space must be available for the commu- 
nity to participate in these activities, inas- 
much as it is sincerely believed that a large 
part of the difficulties in the educational 
program at Owyhee stem from the lack of 
parental participation in the school’s activi- 
ties. 

An analysis of the educational program at 
Owyhee shows an urgent need for these new 
facilities, in order to insure a complete and 
satisfactory education program. Young In- 
dian men and women of high school age are 
vitally in need of the best possible guidance 
and counseling service, and the successful 
educational program is dependent in large 
measure upon the development at Owyhee. 
It is also firmly believed that the encourage- 
ment of children and adults, through the 
development of a library, would tend to 
lessen the language handicap which is so 
prevalent among Indian children, and which 
is a deterrent to their academic achieve- 
ment. 

The McDermott Indian school in Hum- 
boldt County, Nev., faces similar problems, 
but in addition the Cordero mine school has 
been transferred to the McDermott school 
placing an additional enrollment that the 
McDermott school is not equipped to handle, 
The total enrollment this year is 182, which 
is approximately a 20-percent increase, and 
there are no facilities to meet the existing 
demands. I feel that these two Indian 
schools have more than adequately justified 
their need for this construction program. 
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San Francisco, CAL ., March 12, 1958. 
Senator GEORGE T 5 
enate O. Bu ñ 
1 sin Washington, D. C.: 

The independent meatpackers need pro- 
tection from unfair and monopolistic trade 
practices which have been carried on by 
national packers without fear of prosecution 
from the Department of Agriculture. There- 
fore, I earnestly request that you work and 
vote for the passage of S. 1356 by Senators 
OManomx and WATKINS. This will give 
the independent packers the same protec- 
tion under the Federal Trade Commission as 
is now enjoyed by all other processors of 
agricultural products, For the past 30 years 
the Department of Agriculture has not en- 
forced the Packers and Stockyards Act with 

to meat merchandising, neither has 
it asked for funds or personnel in that branch 
to enforce title 11 of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act. In view of this record and in 
view of the numerous violations of the act 
by national packers with whom we have to 
compete, I urge you to give us the protection 
which we are entitled to by voting for S. 1356. 
Best regards, 
H. Morrar Co. 
Reno, Nev., May 6, 1958. 
Hon. GEORGE W. MALONE, 
United States Senator for Nevada, 
Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. G.: 

We favor the compromise of Senate bill 
1356, with the exception of the 3-year limi- 
tation. 

W. H. MOFFAT. 


CONVEYANCE OF SIBLEY ISLAND 
AREA, NORTH DAKOTA, TO IZAAK 
WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide that the Sibley Island area, 
south of Bismarck, N. Dak., be conveyed 
to the Izaak Walton League of America 
for public park and recreational pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent that a 
statement, prepared by me, relating to 
the bill, be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3832) to provide that the 
Sibley Island area, south of Bismarck, 
N. Dak., be conveyed to the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America for public park 
and recreational purposes, introduced by 
Mr. LANGER, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
Lancer is as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR LANGER 

I am today introducing a bill to provide 
that Sibley Island area, south of Bismarck, 
N. Dak., be conveyed to the Izaak Walton 
League of America for public park and rec- 
Treational purposes. The Honorable Alfred 
A. Thompson, attorney and civic leader in 
Bismarck, N. Dak., has been working with 
other civic leaders in the Bismarck-Mandan 
‘area in North Dakota toward the develop- 
ment of Sibley Island as a public use area. 
He has stated that these leaders have unan- 
imously agreed that the proper method of 
handling the project would be through a 
nonprofit organization, organized solely for 
the purpose of administering the project. 
The Izaak Walton League is very much in- 
terested in the development of the area and 
would accept the responsibility of develop- 
ing the park. The organizations who have 
become interested in making the Sibley 
Island a public park area are the Missouri 
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Valley Council of the Boy Scouts of America, 
the Missouri Slope Chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League of America, the Bismarck 
Girl Scout Council, the Burleigh County 
Park Board, the North Dakota Game and 
Fish Department, the Bismarck Intercity 
Church Council, the Burleigh County 4-H 
Clubs, the Burleigh County Homemakers 
Clubs, the Bismarck Chamber of Commerce, 
and I am sure that there are other organ- 
izations who would join this distinguished 
group. This desire is also joined in by 
various business and civic leaders of the 
city of Mandan and city of Bismarck. 

The reason for this great need is, for ex- 
ample, the Beaver Valley district Boy Scouts 
of America are without a reasonable and ac- 
cessible place in which to camp. Also many 
people who come down to Bismarck and Man- 
dan to do their shopping and view historic 
public sites find they have no place to pitch 
their tents or park their trailers. The city 
police say it is unlawful to camp in any of 
the city parks. 

The public pienic problem has become very 
acute with the only available area for such 
purposes in such great demand that some- 
times it requires a month's notice in advance 
before permission can be granted for groups 
to use the picnic grounds that are available, 
As I pointed out earlier, the Boy Scouts have 
difficulty in locating grounds for camping 
and it has become so difficult that in order 
for them to camp, there is one farmer in the 
neighborhood of Bismarck who has graciously 
permitted his hay lands for a campsite. But 
the burden on him is too great to share alone. 

I hope the Congress will act favorably on 
this bill. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN OWNERS OF 
LANDS, WELLS COUNTY, N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill for 
the relief of the owners of lands acquired 
or to be acquired by the United States in 
connection with the construction or 
operation of the Lone Tree Dam in Wells 
County, N. Dak. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, a 
statement, prepared by me, relating to 
the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3834) for the relief of the 
owners of lands acquired or to be ac- 
quired by the United States in connection 
with the construction or operation of the 
Lone Tree Dam in Wells County, N. Dak., 
introduced by Mr. Lancer, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

The statement presented by Mr, Lan- 
GER is as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR LANGER 

I am introducing a bill for the relief of 
the owners of land acquired or to be ac- 
quired by the United States in connection 
with the construction of the Lone Tree Dam 
in Wells County, N. Dak. 

The members of the Lone Tree Dam Land 
Owners Association, which association is a 
voluntary organization of landowners whose 
land will be flooded as a result of the con- 
struction of the Lone Tree Dam, through 
their chairman, the Honorable Ervin E. Sei- 
bel of Harvey, N. Dak., have written me a 
detailed statement requesting legislation to 
safeguard their interests. It is gratifying 
to receive letters such as the one I received 
from Chairman Seibel which reflects the true 
American approach to any problem, I quote 
from it, as follows: 

“We are not asking for special treatment 
at the expense of our Government. All we 
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want is just treatment and a fair consider- 
ation of our side of the case. We feel our 
problems are important enough so that they 
should not be subject to the control and 
power of the pressure groups. Adequate time 
should be taken for fair and thorough con- 
sideration of our problem. A free govern- 
ment of the people should operate only in 
that manner and its actions should not be 
rushed by the influence of pressure groups.” 

This proposed legislation is intended to 
assure à group of landowners in Wells Coun- 
ty, N. Dak., of receiving fair treatment from 
the Government of the United States for the 
taking of their farmlands which they have 
spent a lifetime in developing in order to 
facilitate the construction of the Lone Tree 
Dam approximately 8 miles southwest of the 
city of Harvey, Wells County, N. Dak. 

To quote further from Mr. Seibel's letter, 
it states: 

“At the outset I wish to say to you that the 
consensus of opinion among the landowners 
is that this project is being forced along far 
too rapidly and without proper regard for 
protection of the interests of the farm people 
who will lose their homes and land. * * * 
We wish to say that we landowners who have 
our life’s savings invested in our farmland 
and farm homes and who are to be con- 
fronted with the possibility of losing all of 
it consider this matter with an entirely dif- 
ferent point of view. The grand and glorious 
picture that these powerful forces paint for 
us of what the future will be with water 
from Lone Tree Dam is a bitter pill for us 
to swallow in exchange for our farms and 
homes. We feel that the feasibility of Lone 
Tree Dam is still questionable. Our land is 
not adapted to irrigation, and the cost to 
adapt it for such purpose will be prohibitive.” 

The bill I am introducing is designed to 
take into consideration, for the purchase of 
the farmlands, a fair market value which 
would include an amount which would be 
sufficient to purchase equivalent lands with 
improvements and for the reasonable ex- 
penses incurred by them in locating and pur- 
chasing such equivalent lands and in moving 
thereto. The bill will also provide that these 
people be permitted to occupy and use their 
lands without payment of rent from the date 
that the lands are acquired by the United 
States until such time as such lands are 
actually needed for construction and opera- 
tion of the Lone Tree Dam and that any com- 
pensation they receive from their lands shall 
be exempt from Federal income taxes. 

I know the Congress has to act at times on 
behalf of irrigation and other projects which 
are termed for an advancement in our way 
of life and to improve generally the living 
conditions of our people, but in doing so 
sometimes we forget the great sacrifice a few 
people must make for what is considered to 
be the betterment of others. If such sacri- 
fice is made as my constituents have indi- 
cated in their letter to me, then it is only 
fair that the Government of the United 
States should be fair and just in every sense 
of the word by compensating these people for 
the great sacrifice they are making in giving 
up their farms and their homes for what 
Congress believes to be for the good of the 
many. 


EXTENSION OF AVAILABILITY OF 
CERTAIN APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
EMERGENCY CONSERVATION 
MEASURES 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, Public 

Law 85-58, the third supplemental ap- 

propriation for fiscal 1957, appropriated 

$4 million for emergency conservation 
practices. More recently, Public Law 


85-170, the first supplemental appropri- 
ation for fiscal 1958, appropriated $20 
million to meet the needs of rural areas 
struck by floods and other natural disas- 
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ters. This money is used to rehabilitate 
farms where existing conservation prac- 
tices have been stopped by excessive 
rains or floods, and to replace the con- 
servation practices established under the 
regular ACP program. 

This work has been highly important 
in Kentucky and a number of other 
States, and is one of the few programs 
which can help farmers reestablish sound 
conservation practices and cope with the 
results of natural disasters. 

I understand the authority for this 
work will automatically expire on June 
30, 1958. Although less than $6 million 
of the $24 million provided will have 
been spent by June 30, much of the work 
remains to be done. In addition, the 
recent floods in eastern Kentucky, as 
well as in other States, will, without 
question, result in additional requests 
for emergency ACP assistance, as soon 
as the water recedes and the extent of 
the needs is known. 

The existing authority should be ex- 
tended, and in fact must be extended, if 
funds already appropriated by the Con- 
gress are to be utilized. 

I do not think there is any question 
that the Congress will extend the au- 
thority, but I take this opportunity to 
introduce a bill for that purpose, and call 
the attention of the Congress to the fact 
that the authority must be extended be- 
fore June 30, 1958. 

I have called this matter to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
I feel confident the Department of Agri- 
culture will support the position I have 
stated. 

I know, of course, that the Committee 
on Appropriations is aware of this situ- 
ation, but I have introduced this bill so 
as to present the issue to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3835) to extend the avail- 
ability of certain appropriations for 
emergency conservation measures to 
June 30, 1960, introduced by Mr. COOPER, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
— to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE OF 1954, TO CORRECT 
UNINTENDED BENEFITS AND 
HARDSHIPS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 8381) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to cor- 
rect unintended benefits and hardships 
and to make technical amendments, and 
for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


PROGRAM FOR CONVERSION OF 
RAW STOCKPILE MATERIALS FOR 
IMMEDIATE USEFULNESS—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF RESOLU- 
TION 
Under authority of the order of the 

Senate of May 14, 1958, the names of 

Senators MALONE, GOLDWATER, BIBLE, 

and CHavcoz were added as additional 
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cosponsors of the resolution (S.. Res. 
304) favoring a program for conver- 
sion of raw stockpile materials for im- 
mediate usefulness, submitted by Mr. 
Murray (for himself and other Sena- 
tors) on May 14, 1958. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 


CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

By Mr. THYE: 

Address entitled “Partners in Business,” 
delivered by him before the Small Business 
Forum of the American Management As- 
sociation in New York City, May 14, 1958. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

Statement prepared by him on the subject 
Creating More Job Opportunities for Indi- 
viduals Leaving the Farms and for the New 
Graduates of Our Colleges and High Schools. 

By Mr. PAYNE: 

Statement prepared by him and speech 
delivered by Hon. Wilber M. Brucker, Sec- 
retary of the Army, at Portland, Maine, on 
May 15, 1958, both relating to Armed Forces 
Week. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

Transcript of the press conference held on 
May 14, 1958, by the President of the United 
States. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania: 

Article entitled “CAMG Operations in 
Atomic Age Warfare,” written by the Honor- 
able STROM THURMOND and published in Mil- 
itary Review of January 1958. 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Henry J. Cook, of Kentucky, to be 
United States attorney, eastern district 
of Kentucky, for a term of 4 years, vice 
Edwin R. Denney, resigned. 

John Burke Dennis, of Missouri, to be 
United States marshal, western district 
of Missouri, for a term of 4 years. 
(Reappointment.) 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Thursday, May 22, 1958, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearings which may be scheduled. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


The 


THE VICE PRESIDENT’S TOUR OF 
SOUTH AMERICA 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in this 

morning’s Washington Post there ap- 
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pears an article entitled “Days of Trou- 
ble.” The article was written by Walter 
Lippmann, and deals with the difficul- 
ties in which we find ourselves at the 
present time with respect to our Latin 
American policy. 

This well-reasoned and persuasive 
article points out the desirability of mak- 
ing an investigation to determine how we 
got into the unhappy situation which 
seems to prevail with respect to our re- 
lationships with our Latin American 
neighbors and what we should do to re- 
habilitate the prestige of our country 
in that area, and to provide some assur- 
ance that our friends in Latin America 
will reestablish their friendship for us 
and their support for freedom in our 
cold-war battles. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Mr. Lippmann be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of May 15, 1958] 
Days or TROUBLE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Once the Vice President and his wife are 
back home, and after all the official regrets 
and apologies have been received and ac- 
cepted, the immediate question before us is 
how it happened that the Nixons were ex- 
posed to these outrages. It is manifest that 
the whole South America tour was miscon- 
ceived, that it was planned by men who did 
not know what was the state of mind in 
the cities the Vice President was to visit. 
For what has happened should never have 
been allowed to happen, and those who are 
responsible for the management of our re- 
lations with South America must answer to 
the charge of gross incompetence. 

It is essential that this charge be investi- 
gated either by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate, or, perhaps preferably, 
by a panel of specially qualified private citi- 
zens. We must fix and we must correct the 
causes which led our officials into this 
flasco—into what it would not be exaggera- 
tion to call a diplomatic Pearl Harbor. Un- 
less and until this is done, there is no chance 
that we shall profit by the lessons of this 
bitter experience. We must know why the 
planners of the trip were so ignorant, so 
ignorant about so many countries, so ignor- 
ant of what it is suitable and what it is not 
suitable for the Vice President of the United 
States to do when he goes abroad. 

Before we can do anything to improve 
our position in Latin America, we must deal 
with those who have made such a mess of 
our position. 

It is almost certainly a coincidence that 
simultaneously there are crises in Lebanon 
and in Algeria and that in each there have 
been violent manifestations against the 
United States. In South America the hos- 
tility which has been shown is directed pri- 
marily at our own acts of omission and com- 
mission. In Lebanon and Algeria we are not 
principals but are entangled in the quarrels 
of others. 

About Lebanon the evidence is not clear 
but there are grounds for suspecting that 
there are Syrians and Egyptians who are 
intervening in a bitter internal struggle 
which centers on the reelection of Presi- 
dent Chamoun. There are reports that as 
many as 500 have infiltrated themselves into 
Lebanon, The violence they are perpetuat- 
ing has a strong resemblance to the raids— 
for the present suspended—against Israel. 

So far as we are concerned, it is clear 
enough that the Eisenhower doctrine, which 
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has a lot of fine print underneath its re- 
sounding declarations, does not apply. The 
Lebanese case is one for the United Nations. 
It may be for a special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The events in Algeria are the most im- 
portant of all. They may well be the cen- 
tral crisis in the North African story, the 
crisis which leads either to catastrophe or 
to the beginning of recovery. Until now 
there has never been a government in Paris 
which was strong enough to win the Al- 
gerian war or strong enough to negotiate a 
settlement of the war. The center parties 
in France, which lie between the Commu- 
nists on the left and the semi-Fascists on 
the right, haye been paralyzed by a very 
powerful minority composed of the French 
settlers in Algeria, the vested interests in 
France which do business there, and por- 
tions of the French Army. 

In the present crisis, the adventurous and 
extremist wing of this minority have seized 
power in Algeria and are attempting to im- 
pose their Algerian policy on the Govern- 
ment in Paris. It is hard to see how this 
issue can be compromised, as it was a little 
while ago when the Tunisian town of 
Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef was bombed and the 
Paris Government did not dare to disavow 
the act. For then the defiance of the 
French Government was concealed. Now 
the defiance is open and avowed. 

So there is at issue now the sovereignty 
of the French Republic, 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it occurs 
to me that when the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] pro- 
ceeds with his investigation of this mat- 
ter—as he has stated he will do—it will 
be important to determine, country by 
country, and agency by agency, what ad- 
vance information was made available to 
the Vice President which led him to take 
the steps in public relations which he 
took in Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, 
Peru, Bolivia, Colombia, and Venezuela, 
and resulted in nearly all, if not all, of 
those countries, in the outbursts of anti- 
American sentiment which presently is 
so alarming to us. 

In that connection, I believe we should 
hear from the United States Informa- 
tion Service, from the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and from the embassies of 
all countries concerned, in order to de- 
termine to what extent the apparent 
outbreak of adverse public opinion rep- 
resents the fulminations of a few Com- 
munists and to what extent it represents 
deep, underlying antagonisms toward 
United States policy. 

It occurs to me also, Mr. President, 
that it would be well to determine 
whether the type of tour which the Vice 
President undertook, and particularly 
the type of public meetings which he at- 
tended, and the debates which he 
seemed to be eager to engage in with 
students, is a desirable type of activity 
for high-ranking officials of this country 
to indulge in. 

Mr, President, I would not want any- 
thing I say to be construed as a personal 
criticism of the Vice President or his 
charming wife, who I think behaved 
with courage and discipline under great 
provocation; but I do think we need to 
know to what extent the unhappy inci- 
dents of the past 10 days are the result 
of misinformation or bad judgment, or 
are merely the outcroppings of long- 
held animosities against our Latin Amer- 
ican policies, 
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Mr. President, I turn now to another 
subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania, 


THE JENNER-BUTLER BILL 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, we have 
been treated on the floor of the Senate 
during recent weeks to a number of quite 
bitter attacks on the Supreme Court of 
the United States. These attacks have, 
in turn, engendered some defenses of 
the Court, in which defenses I, for one, 
have been happy to join. 

I imagine that at a later date in this 
session we shall have to consider whether 
to call up and act on S. 2646, the so- 
called Jenner-Butler bill. In anticipa- 
tion of some such debate—and I shall 
speak at some length on the matter 
later—I offer four editorials for the REC- 
orD and ask unanimous consent to have 
them printed at this point in my remarks. 

The first of the editorials, entitled 
“Extremists Trying Again To Pack Su- 
preme Court,” appeared in the Harris- 
burg (Pa.) Sunday Patriot-News under 
date of May 4, 1958. 

The second editorial, entitled “Assault 
Upon the Court and Lessons of History,” 
is from the Evening News, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., under date of Tuesday, May 6, 1958. 

The third of the editorials, entitled “A 
Dangerous Bill,” appeared on May 10, 
1958, in the York (Pa.) Gazette and 
Daily. 

The fourth and last of the editorials 
entitled “The Jenner-Butler Bill,” also 
appeared in the York Gazette and Daily 
under date of Tuesday, May 13, 1958. 

Mr. President, I suggest to my col- 
leagues that these editorials, coming as 
they do from the heart of the farming 
area of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, a conservative area peopled to a 
large extent by our fine Pennsylvania 
Dutch, an area where radicalism of any 
sort has never made any headway, are 
well worthy of the consideration of my 
colleagues, because, in my judgment, 
they represent a grassroots rallying to 
the support of the Supreme Court of 
the United States as a great American 
institution which, in my judgment, has 
unfairly been under attack during the 
past few months. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania? 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Sunday Patriot- 
News of May 4, 1958] 
EXTREMISTS TRYING AGAIN To Pack SUPREME 
COURT 

Of all the controversial changes for which 
the late Franklin D. Roosevelt waged battle, 
probably none stirred up more bitterness or 
caused more deep uneasiness than his at- 


tempt to pack the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

This ill-starred and ill-advised attempt by 
FDR blew up in his face. It probably lost 
him more friends and gained him more 
enemies than any other political venture 
upon which he embarked. There was a good 
reason for this: For all of the political emo- 
tionalism running at full tide in those middle 
thirties, there was one place an overwhelming 
majority of Americans put their partisanship 
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aside—the very structure of our free, consti- 
tutional Government with its checks and bal- 
ances against rampant minority and hyster- 
ical majority alike. 

FDR, as Chief Executive, wanted to upset 
Supreme Court decisions he didn’t like by 
loading up the high bench with appointees 
who would vote right. 

Now a new assault, this time legislative, 
has been launched against the highest court 
in the land. This coterie of legislators has 
the same motivation as FDR: They don't like 
recent Supreme Court decisions and want to 
upset them, 

What a coterie this is. 

There are the rabid Dixiecrats, like Mis- 
sissippi’s Senator EASTLAND, who never will 
cease trying to overthrow the Supreme Court 
ruling and reinstitute the legality of segre- 
gation in Dixie’s public schools. 

There are the rabid leftovers of the Mc- 
Carthy era, like Indiana’s Senator JENNER 
and Maryland’s Senator BUTLER (the Su- 
preme Court ripper legislation bears their 
names). They are so obsessed with the dan- 
ger of subversion that they would mark off 
the pillory of innocent Americans as just 
the price that must be paid so that not a 
single Communist could possibly beat any 
rap. 

This past week, the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, so aptly termed “the citadel of reac- 
tion” by the New York Times, voted out the 
Butler-Jenner bill, 10 to 5. 

Let all Americans note this: This is the 
first powerful legislative attempt since the 
hate-ridden years of the Reconstruction to 
strip the Supreme Court of any of its powers. 

The Eisenhower administration has taken 
an adamant stand against this ripper bill, 
lock, stock, and barrel. Attorney General 
Rogers has called it a kill the umpire at- 
tempt. 

Missourl'’s Senator HENNINGS, leading the 
battle against this drastic and dangerous 
legislation, brands it for exactly what it is: 
“An unvarnished attempt to intimidate the 
nine Supreme Court Justices.” 

Pennsylvania's Senator CLARK, it is grati- 
fying to note, stands by his side and has 
spoken up unequivocally against the Butler- 
Jenner bill. We hope that when the show- 
down comes on the Senate floor, Pennsyl- 
vanla's other Senator, EDWARD MARTIN, also 
will vote against the Butler-Jenner extrem- 
ists. Pennsylvanians, who just this past 
Thursday bared their heads and beat the 
drums for law day and everything for which 
it stands, should write to Senator MARTIN, 
care of the Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. O. 

[From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening News 
of May 6, 1958] 
ASSAULT UPON THE COURT AND LESSONS OF 
HISTORY 

“Many of the significant, and what today 
are regarded as the wisest and most profound, 
decisions of the courts were very unpopular 
at the time they were made.”—Attorney Gen- 
eral Rogers in a Law Day address at Wash- 
ington last week. 

It is an ironic commentary on the times 
that when the Butler-Jenner bill to cut down 
the Supreme Court was reported out of com- 
mittee, four Dixie Senators voted “Aye.” And 
it is equally ironic that, when the debate 
starts up, a good many southern Senators 
will make the bitterest assaults upon the 
highest Court in the land. Dixie diehards 
just never will forgive the Supreme Court 
for its 1954 decision outlawing segregation in 
the public schools. That decision remains 
about as unpopular as a court decision can 
get throughout the South. 

The last time a major legislative assault 
was made upon the Supreme Court, the Na- 
tion had just come out of the Civil War and 
& hate-ridden Congress was out to punish 
the South, 

When the Supreme Court stood in its way, 
Congress—on a rolicall inflamed by pas- 
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sions—voted away the Court's jurisdiction in 
habeas corpus appeals. Then, as now, a de- 
cision of the Court was unpopular. On this 
occasion, the Supreme Court’s habeas corpus 
jurisdiction would have set free a Mississippi 
editor who had been jailed by the local 
carpetbagger government of the Reconstruc- 
tion. 

Did the four Dixie Senators (Mississippi’s 
EASTLAND, Arkansas’ MCCLELLAN, North Car- 
olina’s Ervin, and South Carolina's JOHN- 
sTON) recall this history when they voted to 
report out the Butler-Jenner bill? 

And did they recall history, too, earlier in 
committee considerations when they voted 
in favor of provision I of the Butler-Jenner 
bill? 

This is the provision which would take 
away the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
to review rules set by the States for admis- 
sion to the practice of law. An unpopular 
decision prompted this ripper provision. The 
Supreme Court last June reversed two State 
court decisions which barred admission to 
the bar of two attorneys because they had 
Communist connections, 

Long ago, the Supreme Court used exactly 
this jurisdiction to stand up in behalf of 
southern attorneys. State reconstruction 
era laws were passed setting up the disbar- 
ment of all Dixie lawyers who refused to 
swear that they never had sympathized with 
the Confederacy, These laws had the effect 
of throwing out just about every attorney 
in the Southern States who was practicing 
law when the Civil War broke out. The 
Supreme Court ruled these punitive laws 
were unconstitutional, standing once again 
between the inflamed reconstructionists, 
who were out to clamp a harsh peace upon 
the South, and the Americans against whom 
these punitive measures were being applied. 

Then, as now, the Supreme Court decision 
was extremely unpopular in a vast area of 
the Nation, 

Then, as now, aroused Congressmen moved 
to punish the Court for a decision they did 
not like. 

Then, as now, the Supreme Court was con- 
cerned not so much with the specific case 
before it as with the broad provision and ap- 
plication of constitutional law. 

Then, as now, the guaranties of freedom 
could not be taken away from a few without 
being taken away from every American. 

Then, as now, the Supreme Court stood 
as the guardian of individual liberties. 

The shortsighted men, who would cut the 
Supreme Court down to size, are chipping 
away at the bedrock of this American guard- 
ianship. That's why the Butler-Jenner bill 
should be defeated. 


{From the York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily of 
May 10, 1958] 


A DANGEROUS BILL 


The Senate Judiciary Committee has now 
approved the Jenner-Butler bill, sending it 
over its first big hurdle along the legisla- 
tive obstacle course and giving a big boost 
to its chances of completing the course suc- 
cessfully. 

Not infrequently measures move more or 
less quietly through Congress to enactment 
because the public does not awake to the 
great importance of them until afterward, 
when it is too late. 

The Jenner-Butler bill is one of those meas- 
ures couched in technical language and in- 
volving on their face no more than amend- 
ment of certain other acts or codes which 
can so easily carry a pretense of making 
minor, rather than substantial, changes in 
the law. But in fact this bill would seek 
to make very substantial changes, 

The Jenner-Butler bill aims to safeguard 
the methods and uses of McCarthyism, those 
techniques of Congressional inquiry and the 
governmental contempt for the first amend- 
ment guaranties which became hateful to 
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many Americans and caused the downfall of 
the late Senator McCarthy himself. 

The committee-approved bill would do 
this by removing the Supreme Court as a 
final appeal against McCarthyist abuses 
such as “exposure for exposure’s sake,” as 
Chief Justice Warren in the Watkins case 
last year implied some Congressional inquiry 
bodies practiced against individuals. Spe- 
cifically, such bodies would be the final 
authority on the pertinency of questions 
asked witnesses, thus returning to investi- 
gating committees the full opportunity to 
indulge in fishing expeditions. 

The bill would prohibit the High Court 
from denying, as it did in two cases last 
year, States or bar associations the right to 
exclude persons from the practice of law on 
certain political grounds, an abuse of con- 
stitutional rights that grew directly out of 
the McCarthyite philosophy. 

Another 1957 decision of the Supreme 
Court this bill would overthrow was that in 
the Steve Nelson case, which outlawed the 
sedition acts of Pennsylvania and other 
States on the ground that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had taken jurisdiction in that 
field. 

All of these rulings of the Warren Court 
were widely interpreted as further evidence, 
following McCarthy's setbacks in the Sen- 
ate and with public opinion, of the decline, 
if not the actual defeat, of the spirit of 
McCarthyism in America, This had been 
a development that from all signs was 
greeted with a sigh of relief around the 
globe. 

If Americans don't like and don't want 
any more McCarthyism, then they should 
make every possible effort to defeat the 
Jenner-Butler bill. For it would surely set 
us back on that discredited road again. 


[From the York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily of 
May 13, 1958] 


THe JENNER-BUTLER BILL 


The Jenner-Butler bill, which a combina- 
tion of conservative Republicans and south- 
ern Democrats has pushed through the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee and might well 
succeed in pushing through Congress, seeks 
to limit the power of judicial review in con- 
stitutional cases that arise in the Republic. 
The bill’s title, indeed, is “A Bill to Limit 
the Appellate Jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in Certain Cases.” 

In doing so it overthrows a governmental 
tradition that goes back to the foundings 
of the country. The Supreme Court was cre- 
ated by President Washington and the other 
Founding Fathers as the ultimate check 
and balance against abuse or subversion 
by the other branches of Government of our 
constitutional system of government. 

Judicial review, the power of the Supreme 
Court to determine the constitutionality of 
Federal actions and laws, soon became judi- 
cial supremacy, and with the 14th amend- 
ment this supremacy was extended to cover 
the actions and laws of the State government, 

That tradition has become deeply em- 
bedded. Countless legislative acts of both 
Congress and State legislatures have been 
voided by rulings of the High Court. 

This dictatorial power theoretically re- 
sides in the Constitution but practically in 
the Court, and it is true that the power has 
been often abused. The Supreme Court 
has been far more vigilant in protecting the 
liberties of private property than the first 
amendment freedoms of the private person. 
This is abuse because whereas the charter 
bequeaths freedom as an unqualified com- 
mand, there is no such automatic protection 
given to the rights of property. 

Despite abuses, however, the democracy 
of the American society is built on the 
foundation stone of our written Constitu- 
tion. It would have little chance to en- 
dure, as the different British system can, 
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without that charter and an acceptance of 
its supremacy, 

At the same time it Is impossible to see 
how it can remain as a live, directing force 
without the practical application of its pro- 
visions provided by the Supreme Court. It 
requires a living institution trained in the 
job of carrying out its orders. And if the 
orders are to mean anything they must be 
obeyed. The Court has no troops, but it 
has always been obeyed, because Americans 
have considered this necessary. 

Now the Senate Judiciary Committee says 
that, unbroken tradition to the contrary, 
the power of constitutional review (not in 
property cases, be it noted, but in certain 
free-speech and free-thought cases) should 
be limited. The bill is wholly discrimi- 
natory in that it picks out only certain 
kinds of cases. But it also undermines the 
whole principle of constitutional supremacy, 
for if a particular Congress can limit some 
areas of judicial review, there is no end to 
what that and other Congresses can do to 
all other areas whenever they don’t like a 
Court decision. 

This is a bill that would historically 
change the governmental conditions under 
which we live. No such bill should get 
through Congress without the most search- 
ing examination of the people and their 
legislators. 


DOMESTIC MINERALS STABILIZA- 
TION PLAN OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR j 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the so- 
called domestic minerals stabilization 
plan, which the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior unveiled in part before the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
on April 28, 1958, appears to be uni- 
formly unpopular in mining circles, de- 
spite Presidential approval. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point an 
editorial from a leading Montana news- 
paper, the Great Falls Tribune, of May 
4, 1958, which expresses the feeling of 
the Montana mining industry toward the 
Seaton plan. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune of 
May 4, 1958] 


MINING RELIEF PLAN Is FEEBLE 


The metal-mining industry in Montana 
and elsewhere isn't sending up any cheers 
for the administration program to help the 
depressed metal-mining industry. 

In sending the proposal to Congress, Sec- 
retary of Interior Seaton told the Senate In- 
terior Committee that it has the President’s 
approval. He added that it would stabilize 
mining by giving Federal payments to make 
up the difference between the domestic-mar- 
ket price and a fixed stabilization price, put 
at 27⁄4 cents for copper, 14% cents for lead, 
and 12% cents for zinc. 

Seaton said his program was no mere pal- 
liative, but western mining men don't agree 
with him. 

Reviewing comments of Utah mining 
spokesmen relative to a situation that is sim- 
ilar to that in Montana, the Salt Lake Trib- 
une comments: 

“There is good reason to question whether 
the proposed program will be of any help to 
the lead-zinc industry in Utah. The stabili- 
zation price is held to be too low to encour- 
age production. One mine executive pointed 
out that the peril-point prices of lead and 
zine recognized by the Interior Department 
only last year were higher than the proposed 
stabilization prices. Another termed the 
proposal the ‘coup de grace for independent 
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+. He saw no hope of reopening his 
mine on the basis of the Seaton plan. An- 
other executive said his mine had been oper- 
ating at a loss for more than a year ‘in the 
hope this administration would take us off 
the hook.’ But this isn’t the way to do it.“ 

“Perhaps most significant was the com- 
ment made by Charles D. Michaelson, general 
manager of the western mining division of 
Kennecott Copper Corp. ‘Giving Kennecott 
2% cents a pound for every pound of copper 
it sells to a fabricator at 25 cents a pound 
isn't going to increase employment at our 
mines,’ he said. 

“It doesn't seem that this proposal will add 
any mining employment in Utah—and if it 
doesn’t do that, it is difficult to see what 
good it is. It might conceivably keep a little 
life in a mighty sick industry, but it will not 
restore the industry to vigorous health.” 


COMMENTS ON THE VICE PRESI- 
DENT’S TOUR OF LATIN AMERICA, 
AND THE DETERIORATION OF PAN 
AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, in all our American his- 
tory there has not been recorded any 
parallel to the treatment we have re- 
ceived in the antagonism shown to the 
Vice President on his presently concluded 
tour of our neighboring South American 
countries. He was not there in his indi- 
vidual and personal character. He was 
not there as the sole representative of the 
President. He made these visits in the 
name of and as the representative of the 
American people. The treatment ac- 
corded as our representative was 
disgraceful, humiliating, and unjustified. 
We are glad that he and his gracious 
wife are again safely home, 

Tagree thoroughly with the sentiments 
expressed on the floor yesterday by the 
majority and minority leaders and other 
Senators in their expressions of regret 
and condemnation of the treatment ac- 
corded to the Vice President and Mrs, 
Nixon. This is no time, however, for 
loose criticisms of our friends to the 
south of us. This is no time for reprisals. 
This is no time to dwell on our resent- 
ment. The fact remains that incidents 
marked by violence have erupted in 
Lebanon, Algiers, and Indonesia, as well 
as in several of the countries in South 
America. America has been the object 
of book-burning episodes, library de- 
structions, and, as well, bitter attacks 
and efforts to do bodily and physical 
harm to our representatives. 

This is the time for serious reflection, 
Now is the time for some soul-searching. 
Now is the time for us to reexamine and 
reappraise our policies, efforts, and treat- 
ment not only of our friendly neighbors 
in South America, but our real friends 
throughout the world. It is indeed, a 
sad day, in our history when anti-Ameri- 
canism is running so high south of the 
border that the President of the United 
States felt it necessary to dispatch troops 
to further protect the members of the 
official Vice Presidential party. Armed 
troops afford no solution to these prob- 
lems. More lavish and unwise foreign 
giveaways will solve none of our prob- 
lems. The diplomatic siege in many 
parts of the world in which we now find 
ourselves entrapped requires more than 
thoughtless handouts of our goods, serv- 
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ices, and hard-earned moneys. ‘The ac- 
cumulated antagonisms accruing against 
the United States and our representatives 
abroad arise from deeper resentments. 
Neglect, discrimination, and a failure to 
build upon the good neighbor policies 
of prior administrations account for 
much of the present ill-will and anti- 
Americanism we find rampant in many 
parts of the world. Our mutual interests, 
economic, material, spiritual, and cul- 
tural have been sadly neglected in many 
countries of South and Central America. 

To our detriment, this administration 
has turned its back on an established 
good neighbor policy. The globalists who 
have been busy frantically shoveling out 
foreign aid to all parts of the distant 
world have precious little time for our 
South American neighbors. They have 
been given shabby treatment by the 
“big picture’ men who have had eyes 
only for faraway places; and so the vast 
volume of good will for the United States 
which existed in the countries of Latin 
and South America has been allowed to 
shrivel and die. 

Need anyone be surprised that the 
Communists jumped in to fill the vacuum 
this administration has created in our 
relations with the countries of Central 
and South America—a vacuum which 
was largely occasioned by our shabby 
neglect of these good people? And, as 
we attempt to rescue the situation and 
build an endurable and constructive pol- 
icy, let us make no mistake about the vast 
majority of the people of Latin and South 
America being true blue. They are 
rightfully and traditionally our friends. 
They want to remain so; they need our 
friendship, help, cooperation, guidance, 
and understanding. 

Mr. President, by our negative policies 
toward Latin and South America, by the 
Eisenhower administration’s scrapping 
of the good-neighbor policy, we pre- 
sented the Communists with an unriv- 
aled chance to occupy a void. For some 
time past it has been evident that the 
Communist conspiracy was at work in 
those countries. We did not need the 
headlines of recent days to inform us 
that our stock was not selling highly on 
the mart of public opinion in South 
America. The Communists have been 
gradually undermining us there for 
many, many months past. 

Last fall, as a result of a tour of in- 
spection in several Central and South 
American countries on behalf of the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, I submitted 
a report and called the attention of the 
American people to the centers of com- 
munistic growth in these countries. In 
that report I concluded as follows: 

I urge the Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee to take a better look at these revolution- 
ary and communistic groups and find out 
where the money comes from which permits 
them to continue in existence. I likewise 
urge this committee to review carefully the 
activities of the executive branch of the 
Government which, whether planned or un- 
planned, have up to the present time resulted 
in promotion of the interests of these same 
groups to the detriment of the best inter- 
ests of the United States. Finally, I suggest 
the adoption of the policy of critical review 
aa analysis of facts in advance of head- 

nes, 
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I submit that it is impossible to bring sta- 
bility of government to the states of Central 
America while at the same time some 
branches of our Government aid and encour- 
age those groups within the United States 
who are determined that there shall be 
no stability of government within that area. 
If we expose and eradicate communistic in- 
fluences against Latin America, we will have 
done more to secure the freedom of those 
nations that anything since the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

It is just as much—or even more so—the 
duty of Congress and of our committee to 
investigate and expose conditions here at 
home as they relate to South America as we 
do conditions that relate to Hungary, Poland, 
or any other area of the world. 


Again on January 23 of this year I 
delivered a brief address on the floor of 
the Senate in which I concluded as fol- 
lows: 

I urge vigilance in our affairs with the 
states of Latin America. Today we are rela- 
tively secure in that area, it was only yester- 
day that we were relatively secure in the 
Middle East. We must profit by our Middle 
East experience and we must always remem- 
ber that Latin America represents Russia’s 
most coveted territory. 

The Internal Security Committee intends 
to do its part in this important work; we 
hope for assistance and cooperation from all 
who are able to provide it. 


The reward I received for these solici- 
tations and warnings was abuse, ridi- 
cule, rebuffs and scorn, not only from 
officials of this administration, including 
the Secretary of State and his brother, 
Mr. Allen Dulles, the Chief of our super- 
secret Intelligence Agency, but also from 
some of the press of the country. They 
knew better than I. They were right and 
I was wrong—at least, so they said and 
thought. Everything was in order and 
nothing but happiness, light and good 
will prevailed. Now in view of what has 
just transpired, what are Mr. Dulles and 
his brother going to say or do about the 
Situation? Do they indulge the hope 
that by force of arms a situation so real, 
so deepseated and so widespread can be 
remedied? Well, the skies are black now 
with the chickens coming home to roost. 

I take no pride or pleasure in having 
been a forecaster of the ill news all 
around us—my only regret is that be- 
cause of some false intellectual pride or 
unwillingness to face this unpleasant 
situation, the administration chose to 
turn its back on what was obviously a 
festering condition. Now we have a 
crisis on our hands, Mr. Dulles has us 
tottering on the brink again. 

Of equal importance, if the probe had 
been authorized last year, as I urged, it 
is likely we would have been forewarned 
and able to do much to check the ad- 
vance of the Red conspiracy, which dur- 
ing the past months has had the chance 
to fasten its tentacles into that vast and 
vitally important area. Ce the 
spectacle of our Vice President being 
humiliated by being spit upon, and the 
vulgarities and physical violence of Com- 
munist elements could have been pre- 
vented. 

Mr. President, I should like to em- 
phasize anew that not only do we desire 
to live in peace and harmony with our 
traditional friends to the south of the 
border, but also, in today’s world, con- 
fronted with the threat of nuclear war- 
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fare, it is vital to our national welfare 
and safety that we have the closest work- 
ing arrangements and military ties with 
them. 

The principal military threat to the 
safety of the United States at present is 
in the form of a lightning attack over 
the Arctic Circle. This is well recog- 
nized. It is because of this fact that the 
effort is being made currently to arrive 
at some understanding with the Soviets 
for aerial inspection in the Arctic the- 
ater, thus to avoid any surprise attacks 
on any power by any other nation. In 
this situation, while we are concentrat- 
ing in the north, it is most advisable and 
necessary that we have our flanks pro- 
tected—and today, when we speak of 
flanks, in this day of intercontinental 
missiles, we must think in terms of conti- 
nents. We cannot afford to have any 
kind of a threat smouldering at our 
backs, or at the backs of our friends, 
while we are facing to the north, pre- 
pared for the main thrust. 

Every consideration of decency, fair 
play and enlightened self-interest dic- 
tates that we replace our negative, ster- 
ile, do-nothing, unfruitful policy toward 
Latin and South America with the dy- 
namics of our former good-neighbor 
policy—that we take constructive steps, 
and immediately, to repair the damage 
which has been caused by our neglected 
relations with Latin and South America 
over the past 6 years. 

I submit the first step in the restora- 
tion of such a needed policy is the im- 
mediate authorization of an investiga- 
tion by the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee so that, to the advantage 
of both partners in this hemispheric 
pact, we can root out the Communist 
conspirators who, working from bases 
in this country and in selected areas in 
South American countries, would de- 
stroy every vestige of all that has served 
all of us so well in this hemisphere over 
the years. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that my report dated August 21, 
1957, made to the Internal Security Sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, entitled “Communist Problems in 
Latin America” be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMUNIST PROBLEMS IN LATIN AMERICA 

The following report on Communist prob- 
Iems in Latin America, made to the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee by Senator 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON, was ordered into the sub- 
committee record by Chairman JAMES O. 
EASTLAND, 

August 21, 1957. 
To: James O. Esra, chairman, Internal 
Security Subcommittee, Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 
From: OLIN D. JOHNSTON. 
Subject: Communist Problems in Latin 

America. 

Beginning back when a close friend of 
mine, the late John Peurifoy, was assigned 


Ambassador to the Latin American country 
of Guatemala, I took on a renewed and 
deeper interest in Communist activity in 
Latin America and in our Territories and 
possessions. Mr. Peurifoy was well aware of 
the negligence of the United States toward 
Communist activity in Latin America. When 
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he was in Guatemala he was very promi- 
nent in helping the freedom-loving people of 
that country to throw off the nearest threat 
of communism taking over a government in 
the Western Hemisphere that has ever oc- 
curred. My personal friendship with Mr. 
Peurifoy and his conversations with me 
sharpened my interest in Latin American 
security. 

The Monroe Doctrine of 1823 laid down a 
principle that did more than any other single 
thing to free the nations of Latin America 
from foreign yoke. Today we still stand 
ready to ward off armed attack against any 
of our Latin American neighbors. 

But in recent years we have been neg- 
ligent in helping to detect and to rid our 
Latin American neighbors of foreign infiltra- 
tion. The Nazis went a long way in estab- 
lishing a foothold in Latin America and 
today the Communists are doing their best 
to worm their way into our good neighbors. 
While we worry about the happenings in the 
Far East and the Middle East, in Africa and 
in Eastern Europe, we seem to be reluctant 
to do anything toward warding off aggression 
of the same kind in America. 

In December 1956, as a member of the 
Internal Security Subcommittee, I visited 
Hawaii, accompanied by other members of 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
for the purpose of determining the extent to 
which communism had been successful in 
infiltrating the economic and political activ- 
ity of the Hawaiian Islands. That investi- 
gation disclosed in a shocking manner the 
determination of the Communists to elim- 
inate democracy from Hawaii. The findings 
of the subcommittee are the subject of a 
report to the full committee, dated Decem- 
ber 3, 4, 5, and 6, 1956. 

These hearings give evidence to exactly 
how the Communists move into a country 
and take over. They prey upon poverty, ig- 
norance, and class differences. They worm 
into unions and other organizations and 
eventually obtain positions of strategic im- 
portance, in that within a few hours they 
can tie up the economy of commerce of an 
entire country or island. 

All this has brought to me a deep con- 
cern. If it has happened as vividly as it has 
in Hawaii, then what must be the situation 
in Latin America which is even closer to 
us than is Hawaii in many instances? 

From private and public sources I began 
picking up information and reports that 
each day become more alarming to me. 
These reports deal with the Communist infil- 
tration within Latin America and the grow- 
ing instability of friendly governments as a 
result of this infiltration. 

Stability of government and freedom from 
communistic influence, much less domina- 
tion, in each of the Latin American coun- 
tries, is a subject which I have always felt 
was of paramount importance to the United 
States. But never has the matter been 
more significant than at present. The pres- 
ent administration is dedicated to a pro- 
gram of encouragement to private American 
investors to invest freely and with confi- 
dence in the several Latin American coun- 
tries. The fulfillment of these highly 
desirable goals is impossible without stabil- 
ity of government, and no government in 
Latin America can remain stable while being 
subject to constant internal communistic 
pressures. 

From our point of view, economic con- 
siderations fade into insignificance when we 
consider the dangers to our own military se- 
curity in the event of any one of the Latin 
American governments becoming the work- 
ing agent of Moscow. 

Only recently the press was filled with 
stories of how the Communist Party leaders 
in British Guiana managed to elect a ma- 
jority of the elected members of the gov- 
ernment there. Only the members of gov- 
ernment appointed by the British Crown 
stand between a Communist anarchy in that 
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country and a democratic form of govern- 
ment, 

With such a foothold in the Western Hem- 
isphere it can be readily seen how they will 
spread to other countries. They especially 
will move in on some countries that have no 
foreign friendly crown to maintain a shaky 
stability. 

How long it will be before the Communists 
in British Guiana, for example, revert to 
violence against the British Crown and 
create an international incident is anyone’s 
guess. When they stir up this trouble and 
the British move in to overcome the Com- 
munist rule, then the Communist govern- 
ments of Europe and Asia will have a propa- 
ganda heyday. 

These considerations have stimulated my 
interest in knowing more about conditions 
in these Latin American countries. I have 
studied the subject and I have this year 
visited Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Haiti, 
and the Dominican Republic, to see for my- 
self and to talk with leaders of government 
in order to determine as accurately as pos- 
sible precisely what political conditions 
exist. I intend, as soon as time permits, to 
continue my visits and my talks with lead- 
ers of government in other countries of 
Latin America, 

While I was surprised at the communistic 
efforts in Hawaii, I was shocked by their ef- 
forts in Latin America. It is common knowl- 
edge that political unrest commences at the 
extreme southern tip of Latin America and 
runs north through almost every country 
in Latin America. 

Argentina has only recently been the scene 
of bitter riots and bloodshed. With no bet- 
ter information available than the daily 
newspapers, it is clear that the present Gov- 
ernment of Argentina is not firmly in con- 
trol of the affairs of that great state. This 
pattern continues and exists in most of the 
other nations of Latin America, Only re- 
cently the President of Nicaragua was assas- 
sinated and a new government took control. 
A scant time ago an armed uprising took 
place at the palace in Cuba, causing the 
death of many Cubans and even some United 
States citizens who were in no way inyolved 
in the political affairs of Cuba. Recently 
Chile was torn by riots and revolt and loss 
of life. Haiti has had several governments 
in less than 1 year. 

In recent weeks the President of Guate- 
mala has been assassinated by a known 
member of the Communist Party. The re- 
sults of that assassination cannot yet be 
assessed, for we do not know at this time 
whether a new communistic-controlled gov- 
ernment will again succeed in power. 

It is unnecessary to continue calling the 
roll of states and pointing out the insta- 
bility of government in each of these states 
in which obvious communistic forces con- 
tinue to work against each existing govern- 
ment. However, we need only to look to 
our immediate neighbors in Central America, 
and glance at the list of states in order to 
find out whether even one government ex- 
ists upon which the United States can rely. 
When we look at the roll of states we see 
Cuba presently strife bound; Honduras con- 
tinually in the throes of turmoil; Nicaragua’s 
government, for years under the leadership 
of General Samoza, only to be murdered by 
an assassin, lead the country to turmoil; 
Costa Rica, the known ‘hotbed and head- 
quarters of communistic activities of Latin 
America, (This country is presently the ac- 
cepted headquarters of the communistic 
leader of all Latin America, Romulo Bea- 
tancourt, who has brazenly published a book 
to inform the world of the Communists’ in- 
tention to take Venezuela by force and cap- 
ture the vast American investments in that 
country. I have turned this book over to 
the Internal Security Subcommittee and it 
is being given careful consideration.) Pan- 
ama with its President executed only last 
year continues to be the scene of a struggie 
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for power between the Communists and non- 
Communists. Haiti has seen several govern- 
e e 
abysmal pov: s 

In all of Central America there remains 
only the Dominican Republic which has had 
continuity of government for 27 years and is 
known throughout the world as the implac- 
able foe of communism. This country has 
rendered a greater force in deterring the 
spread of communism in Central America 
than any other country in the Caribbean 
area. 

These are the political facts as they relate 
to our most immediate neighbors to the 
south, Can it be this is the type of atmos- 
phere in which the American investor is 
being urged to invest his money, or which 
we in the United States are being asked to 
rest complacently on, in the belief that com- 
munism is actually thousands of miles from 
our shores? 

My recent travels through Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic provided an excellent 
basis for comparison between two govern- 
ments occupying the same island, one torn 
by communistic-inspired instability and the 
other stable, firm, and well organized. I 
found in Haiti all the ingredients which are 
contrary to the best interest of the United 
States: extreme poverty, hatred of the peas- 
ants against the large landowners; edu- 
cated people without employment exclaim- 
ing the virtues of the collective state, grossly 
inadequate educational facilities, ignorance 
of masses of people, speakers and handbills 
circulating among the people, all preaching 
the same doctrine “Down with the United 
States of America.” 

I would contrast this Haitian situation 
with the activities which have been in effect 
in the neighboring country of the Dominican 
Republic. I have visited that country be- 
fore and I have reported to the Senate on 
the excellent economic conditions which ex- 
ist within that country. In that report to 
the Senate I dealt with that country’s free- 
dom from internal and external debt, its 
health and welfare measures, its educational 

and the freedom of its courts from 
political interference. 

I can now report that, as far as I am able 
to determine, the Dominican Republic is the 
undisputed friend of the United States in 
the Caribbean area. It is equally as vigilant 
as the United States in its determination to 
remain free from communistic controls. In- 
ternal subversion in that country has been 
repeatedly attempted and has repeatedly 
failed. Communistic organized and con- 
trolled armed invasions have been attempted 
and have been crushed. Today it appears 
that a loyal and watchful people have made 
armed assault almost impossible. This coun- 
try is truly the rock of stability in the tur- 
bulent Caribbean. 

If the United States has any better friend 
in the entire Caribbean area, I am unaware 
of which one it is. However, I would be 
most pleased to learn that any of the neigh- 
boring countries had gained such political 
maturity as to make them valued and trust- 
ed allies. I will suggest that our Government 
do all that is possible to develop such allies 
within the neighboring states. 

Even though we desperately need addi- 
tional reliable governments of ability and 
Maturity in this critical area, it appears to 
me that the administrative agencies of our 
Government are not following all the pro- 
cedures that tend to encourage stability and 
discourage instability. We have too many 
overzealous and partially informed law-en- 
forcement officers within the United States. 
‘They are all too quick to look for newspaper 
headlines in place of facts. If they collect 
and evaluate facts at all, it appears that the 
evaluation takes place after the headlines 
and not before. 

These same officials of our Government, by 
their actions, by their intolerance, and by 
their acceptance of the words of irresponsible 
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revolutionary leftwing groups operating from 
within our own country and particularly in 
New York and Miami, have already raised 
these irresponsible people to a position of 
dignity and respect in the eyes of the people, 
which is completely unjustified. 

While a great part of our press at home is 
out conducting a crusade against the Do- 
minican Republic, the greatest foe of com- 
munism in the Latin American area, it si- 
lently allows communism to move in on 
dozens of Latin American countries. 

I feel the Internal Security Subcommittee 
of the Senate should delve into the problems 
of Communist influences in America as 
aimed against our Latin American neighbors. 

I urgently believe a reawakening of the 
situation is desperately needed in this coun- 
try before the leftwing writers and the fellow 
travelers succeed in assassinating the Do- 
minican Republic and other governments in 
Latin America and alienating their friend- 
ship for the United States. 

I urge the Internal Security Subcommittee 
to take a better look at these revolutionary 
groups and find out where the money comes 
from which permits them to continue in ex- 
istence. I likewise urge this committee to 
review carefully the activities of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government which, 
whether planned or unplanned, has up to 
the present time resulted in promotion of 
the interests of these same groups to the 
detriment of the best interests of the United 
States. Finally, I suggest the adoption of 
the policy of critical review and analysis of 
facts in advance of headlines. 

I submit that it is impossible to bring 
stability of government to the states of Cen- 
tral America while at the same time some 
branches of our Government aid and en- 
courage those groups within the United 
States who are determined that there shall 
be no stability of government within that 
area. If we expose and eradicate commu- 
nistic influences against Latin America, we 
will haye done more to secure the freedom 
of those nations than anything since the 
Monroe Doctrine, 

It is Just as much—or even more so—the 
duty of Congress and of our committee to 
investigate and expose conditions here at 
home as they relate to South America as we 
do conditions that relate to Hungary, Po- 
land, or any other area of the world. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk a num- 
ber of editorials, columns, and news 
items from several prominent news- 
papers which all bear out what I have 
said today regarding the deterioration 
of Pan American relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
editorials and articles be printed at the 
close of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of 
May 6, 1958] 
FORMIDABLE Am PLAN—ReEpS PusH DOLLARS 
as COLD Wan WEAPON 
(By Charles M. McCann) 

Soviet Russia is using its ruble as a 
weapon in the cold war while it stocks 
nuclear weapons for a possible hot war. 

Soviet Russia’s progress in the nuclear 
weapons field, the impressive size of its 
armed forces and its threats to allied coun- 
tries that they face destruction if world 
war III starts, get most of the headlines on 
the cold war. 

By means of a carefully calculated for- 
eign aid program, the Soviet government is 

the favor of uncommitted coun- 
tries all over the world. 


These uncommitted countries are those 
which are not alined either with Russia or 
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with the Western Allies. Some of them are 
neutralists like India and Indonesia. Some 
are openly anti-Communist, 


EXAMPLE 


The most recent example of the Russian 
economic offensive is that in the Middle 
East. 

Russia has given Egypt hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in military aid. It has pro- 
vided Syria, now merged with Egypt in the 
United Arab Republic, with military aid far 
in excess of that country’s needs. It has 
now started to arm Yemen, one of the key 
Strategic points in the Middle East, which 
has federated itself with Egypt and Syria. 

In addition to military aid, Russia is giy- 
ing Egypt enormous sums in economic aid. 
It is now trying to get a foothold in Western 
Africa—Libya and newly independent 
Ghana. 

WEAPON 


The program of Soviet economic aid is a 
formidable weapon. 

Allen W. Dulles, director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, gave a grave warning 
of the danger of this weapon in a speech 
last week to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce here in Washington, 

“It is most probable that the fateful 
battles of the cold war will, in the foresee- 
able future, be fought in the economic and 
subversive arenas,” Mr. Dulles said. 


[From the Washington Post of May 9, 1958] 


Nixon Is JEERED, STONED—CANCELS SPEECH 
In PERU 
(By Stanford Bradshaw) 

lima, Peru, May 8.—Jeering Peruvian 
students stoned and spat upon Vice Presi- 
dent Ricsard M. Nixon at ancient San Mar- 
cos University today. 

One stone grazed his neck. Another hit 
Secret Serviceman Jack Sherwood in the 
face, chipping a tooth. 

“Nixon get out!” shouted the demon- 
strators. Lima newsmen described them as 
Communists or Communist sympathizers. 

Nrxon finally canceled a talk at San Mar- 
cos, saying he feared someone might be 
badly hurt. It was a day, Nrxon said, that 
“will live in infamy.” 

FLAG DESECRATED 

Demonstrators tore up a floral American 
flag in a wreath Nixon had laid at a monu- 
ment to San Martin, a South American 
liberator. 

Nrxon told a news conference later that 
Foreign Minister Raul Porras gaye him offi- 
cial and personal apologies for desecration 
of the United States flag. 

The Communists “think they won a yic- 
tory,” Nixon said, “but they suffered, as 
time will tell, a great defeat.” 

“This day will live in infamy in the his- 
tory of San Marcos University, not because 
of what the students at San Marcos did, 
because few were involved, but because a 
violent and vocal minority denied freedom 
of expression, without which no institution 
of learning can deserve the name great, 

“When one of the demonstrators spit in 
my face * * * he spit on the good name of 
Peru and the ideals of the liberator San 
Martin.” 

Nixon said “There is no question but that 
the Communists have selected Latin Amer- 
ica as a major target in their international 
Policy.” 

He added that he would not presume to 
tell each nation how to handle the problem, 
but when the Communists use violence, the 
government must take appropriate action. 

Nixon had been warned there might be 
trouble if he went to San Marcos. He said 
the decision to go was his own. 


“I decided to go primarily because it is im- 
portant not to allow a minority element to 
appear to have the power to deny freedom 
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of expression in an important university,” 
he said. 

“The decision was perhaps a close one 
* * * made over the objections of a major- 
ity of those aware of the facts involved. 

“Those of us who support the cause of free- 
dom must never show cowardice. I think 
the decision was right.” 

Nixon told the news conference he had 
made no formal protest. He said he did not 
intend to stand on protocol and that, so far 
as he was concerned, no apology was needed, 

In Washington, White House Press Secre- 
tary James C. Hagerty declined to comment 
when asked if there might be a diplomatic 
protest. He said President Eisenhower had 
read news accounts of the stoning pretty 
closely. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of May 
9, 1958] 
Nixon STONING BELIEVED PRIMARILY WORK OF 
REDS 
(By Earl H. Voss) 

Three days before Vice President Nixon 
took off from Washington for South America, 
the United States Tariff Commission recom- 
mended that duties on lead and zinc be 
more than doubled. Peru is one of the lead- 
ing exporters of the two minerals to the 
United States. 

That recommendation has a good deal to 
do with sentiment in Peru against the United 
States. But both State Department and 
Peruvian Embassy officials here attribute the 
intemperate stoning of Vice President NIXON 
primarily to Communists. 


PERUVIAN COMMENT 


The Peruvian chargé d’affaires in Washing- 
ton, Senor Don Miguel Grau, said this morn- 
ing the anti-Nixon demonstrations were part 
of a well-conceived plan, Communist in- 
spired. The Communists have chosen Peru, 
he said, “because she is the best friend of the 
United States in Latin America. They 
wanted to disturb our friendly relations.” 

The Communist Party is very small—in- 
significant in Peru but recently has been 
very active, he reported, although there has 
been a terrific reaction against them, 

The Reds, he believes, took advantage of a 
golden opportunity, knowing that Vice Pres- 
ident Nrxon likes to get to the people and 
talk with them. 

Peru’s Constitution outlaws all interna- 
tional parties, and Communists are con- 
sidered members of international parties. 
There are, therefore, no open Communists 
in the 182-member Chamber of Deputies or 
54-member Senate. 

But the Reds do have considerable 
strength in the labor movement. Still it has 
not been enough to cause big trouble. The 
anti-Communist but leftist American Popu- 
lar Revolutionary Alliance has frustrated Red 
efforts to dominate organized labor in the 
country. 

The State Department has no estimates on 
how many Communists there are among the 
Peruvian students. Only about 900 of the 
9,000 students at San Marcos, scene of the 
stone-throwing, are leftists. Fewer, presum- 
ably, are actual Communists. 

But a series of economic difficulties have 
brought frustrations to Peru's efforts to raise 
its standard of living. A severe and pro- 
longed drought has provided ground for Com- 
munist agitation in the southern Andes, long 
a favorite breeding ground for Reds. The 
United States has given approximately 137,- 
000 tons of food to Peruvians to help relieve 
the drought’s effects. 


MANY LABOR DISPUTES 
During the past year there have been 
many labor disputes and several strikes. 
Peru's economic situation, dependent for 
20 percent of its national income on foreign 
trade, has also been hit by the world-price 
dip in her exports of sugar, cotton, copper, 
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silver, lead, zinc, iron, fish, petroleum, and 
animal products, 


— 


[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier of May 12, 1958] 
AFFRONTS TO VICE PRESIDENT Nixon WILL 
Horr Reps IN LATIN AMERICA 

At the risk of personal injury and damage 
to the prestige of the United States, Vice 
President Nrxon undertook to visit San Mar- 
cos University, near Lima, Peru, 

Mr. Nrxon’s decision to face stones and 
insults hurled by Communist students was, 
we believe, one which his fellow citizens 
should approve. Instead of being able to say 
they scared off the Vice President of the 
United States, the Reds now have nothing 
to boast about but bad manners, 

Despite widespread misunderstanding of 
United States motives, a majority of Latin 
Americans recognize the United States as a 
powerful and generous friend. The noisy 
violence of the students of San Marcos is not 
typical of the welcome that North Americans 
may expect from their neighbors to the 
south, 

The concern of Peruvians and other South 
American citizens over their countries’ com- 
mercial relations with the United States is 
understandable. There is ground for sus- 
picion that, while the United States has 
been courting allies in Europe and Asia, it 
has been neglecting important friendships 
closer to home, 

The evidence of this neglect is the strong 
following that Communists have been able to 
build up in some Latin American nations. 
Mr. Nrxon’s refusal to shrink from the dem- 
onstrators at San Marcos was a challenge to 
Latin American Communists on their home 
grounds. In meeting the challenge, the 
Communists may have overplayed their 
hand. Many South Americans may grumble 
about the United States. We doubt that 
many of them will approve of the breach of 
hospitality accorded to Mr. Nixon at San 
Marcos. 

To many South Americans, the Commu- 
nist hostility which has confronted Mr. 
Nixon during the course of his goodwill tour 
may be an eye opener. It should be an eye 
opener to North Americans as well. The 
rocks that flew about Mr. Nixon’s head were 
a warning. It is time for the United States 
to repair some alliances in this hemisphere. 

While the repair work is going on, the mis- 
behavior of the students of San Marcos 
should be forgiven and forgotten, 

To patriotic United States citizens insults 
to the Stars and Stripes are offensive and 
hard to swallow. We are confident, however, 
that recollection of the ugly incident at San 
Marcos will leave as bad a taste in the 
mouths of responsible Latin Americans as it 
does in ours. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
May 9, 1958] 

COMMUNIST INFILTRATION DRIVE—REDS SEEN 
GREATLY AIDED BY TENDENCY IN UNITED 
STATES TO PooH-PooH CONSPIRACY 

(By David Lawrence) 

The Communists are stepping up their in- 
filtration in all the countries of the Free 
World. They feel cocky about their successes 
inside France, inside Italy and inside Great 
Britain. They are still hopeful that they can 
force a change in American policy, drive out 
their archfoe, Secretary Dulles, and give 
themselves also a mastery of the whole mili- 
tary situation by stopping our nuclear tests. 

To conquer or dominate the world without 
firing a shot—this is the objective which the 
Communists are confident they can attain 
because of various weaknesses in the Free 
World countries. 

Many Americans are still unconvinced that 
there is any Communist menace, and they 
are prone to believe that to stop nuclear test- 
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ing, for instance, is merely a logical way to 
avoid a nuclear war. But the amount of 
organized propaganda behind this and other 
Communist drives indicates clearly that the 
agents and auxiliaries of the Moscow govern- 
ment are provocatively busy everywhere im- 
proving their own military position. 

The demonstrations by Communist sym- 
pathizers against Vice President Nrxon in the 
various Latin American countries he has 
been visiting are dramatic examples of how 
the Soviets operate in the cold war. To 
them the fight is on in earnest, and lately 
it has been going the Communists’ way al- 
most by default. This is largely because 
there is a tendency, principally in the 
United States, to pooh-pooh the Communist 
conspiracy. 

Meanwhile, internal subversion in America 
is progressing rapidly, and any efforts by 
Congressional committees to expose what's 
happening are reported to have been effec- 
tively equelched by the Democratic leader- 
ship, which evidently must be theorizing that 
the public will not mind if the Democratic 
Party is again accused of becoming soft on 
communism. For it is apparently assumed 
by the Democratic leaders that there is no 
need for incisive investigations of the ways 
by which the Communist apparatus is today 
making headway in the United States, par- 
ticularly in the fleld of science. 

Yet, while the background of some of the 
men who are in the forefront of the move- 
ment to disarm America and weaken her 
position on nuclear weapons cries out for 
exposure, the Congressional committees have 
been told to keep their hands off, For they 
have done nothing about exposing the phony 
petitions and the devious methods by which 
organized propaganda against nuclear test- 
ing has been thriving lately, not only in this 
country but among our allies. 

The Communist success in paralyzing the 
Government of France and an almost paral- 
lel achievement in breaking up the political 
parties in Italy is cause for genuine concern, 
The inroads made by the Communist view- 
point in British Socialist circles is the gravest 
threat to allied solidarity yet to appear. 
What would happen to world policies in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization if the 
Conservative government in Britain is ousted 
is a matter of grave worry everywhere. 

Inside the United States there isn’t as yet 
a general awareness of what hurts this coun- 
try abroad. Thus the other day Senator 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New Mexico, Demo- 
crat, in a spur-of-the-moment comment on 
a television broadcast—which he probably 
regretted the moment he made it—said that 
the United States military men want dirty 
bombs and are making dirtier H-bombs. The 
Atomic Energy Commission denied this cate- 
gorically, but for the last few days the So- 
viet radio has been exultantly repeating in 
many languages throughout the world the 
comment by former head of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy of both Houses of 
Congress. 

Then there is the situation about surprise 
attack, which the Russians have been pub- 
licizing lately because of American maneu- 
vers in the Arctic. A new drive is on to 
compel our Strategic Air Command to stop 
training for interception of a surprise at- 
tack. This, plus a ban on further testing 
of nuclear weapons, would give a military 
advantage of tremendous value to the So- 
viets. 

Small wonder the Communists think they 
can conquer or dominate the world without 
firing a shot—they still think Americans are 
gullible and naive. And, judging by the 
current attitude here toward Soviet infiltra- 
tion in the United States, the Communist 
planners may feel they have some basis for 
their theories, though it would prove to be a 
tragic miscalculation if they ever forced the 
issue to a climax, 
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[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of May 9, 1958] 


Nixon’s STUDENT TALKS CANCELED AFTER 
STONING 

Qutro, Ecvapor, May 9.—Vice President 
Ricuarp M. Nixon arrived at Quito Airport 
today from Lima, Peru. It was the sixth 
stop on his South American good-will tour. 

He was greeted at the airport by Ecuador’s 
Vice President Francisco Illingworth, United 
States Ambassador Christian Ravndal and 
Quito's mayor, Carlos Andrade Marin. 

Apparently the stoning of the Nixon party 
at San Marcos University in Lima yesterday 
put an end to Mr. Nrxon’s face-to-face at- 
temps to convince Latin American students 
the United States is a better bet than the 
Soviet Union. 

Before he left Lima it was announced 
that a round-table conference with Ecua- 
dorean students and labor leaders, sched- 
uled in Quito, had been canceled. 

Sources close to the Vice President said 
in the three nations remaining on his tour 
he might abandon his custom of visiting 
the leading universities to talk with stu- 
dents. 

ANOTHER DEMONSTRATION 

Mr. Nixon had been warned that his visit 
to the Lima university yesterday might re- 
sult in leftist-inspired violence but he went 
ahead. A rock grazed his neck, and a tooth 
of a United States Secret Service agent was 
chipped by a flying stone as students spat 
on the party and jeered: “Nixon get out.” 
Mr, Nixon shouted back: “Don't you want 
to hear the facts?” But the mob shouted 
him down and he left for Lima’s Catholic 
University to meet students there. 

As Mr. Nixon returned to his hotel on 
foot, another group demonstrated against 
him. 


The outbursts against the Vice President 
shook Lima. The influential newspaper El 
Comercio said the police should have taken 
steps to prevent the outbreaks. Opposition 
papers already had criticized the Government 
for failing to prevent similar—but milder— 
anti-Nixon demonstrations the day before. 


REDS TO BE ROUNDED UP 


Mr. Nixon made no official fuss but For- 
eign Minister Raul Porras quickly expressed 
official and personal apologies. The Gov- 
ernment also replaced the wreath Mr. Nixon 
had laid on the monument to South Ameri- 
can patriot Jose San Martin, which dem- 
onstrators tore up. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
May 9, 1958] 


Tue Rock THROWERS 


To say the least, it is irritating to read of 
the reception accorded Vice President Nixon 
by a crowd of Communist-inspired lardheads 
in Lima. Peru. Mr. Nrxon is in Peru on a 
good will mission as an official representative 
of our own Government. He is entitled to 
adequate police protection from the rock 
throwers, and the Peruvian authorities 
should see that he gets it. 

At the same time, this incident should be 
kept in some perspective. For we have our 
own lunatic fringe. Remember the picture 
of Wendell Willkie after he had been hit with 
an egg thrown by some American heckler 
during the 1940 campaign? 

Mr. Nixon knew he was taking a calcu- 
lated risk of a sort in trying to talk to the 
students at Lima's 400-year-old San Marcos 

University. Apparently, he had been advised 
by the Peruvian authorities to stay away. 
But this was not an easy choice. Would it 
have been better for the Vice President of 
the United States to have taken the timid 
course? Or was it better to try to talk to 
& hostile student body and a dozen or so rock 
throwers, who did their work from the rear 
ranks? All things considered, Mr. NIXON, 
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we think, made the right decision. At least, 
he is not going to be laughed out of Peru. 

Of coursa, there remains a question as to 
whether this demonstration in Lima reflects 
the attitude of the majority of Peruvians, 
who fear the prospect of higher American 
tariff duties or tighter quotas on the impor- 
tation of lead, zinc, and copper. If so, 
someone should tell them that throwing 
rocks at the Vice President is not the best 
way to win friends in the United States and 
favorably influence the American Congress. 
We prefer to believe, however, that this is 
not the case—that most Peruvians are like 
most Americans, and that they have at least 
as much contempt for the hoodlum element. 
If this is so, Mr. Nrxon’s mission, and the 
manner in which he has handled himself, 
may yet bear good fruit, 

[From the Scranton (Pa.) Times of 
May 9, 1953] 


NIXON ATTACK OUTRAGEOUS 


Even though all the evidence indicates 
that the demonstration was inspired by 
Communists who planned it in advance, 
rather than a spontaneous expression of ill 
will on the part of the Peruvian populace, 
yesterday’s attack on Vice President RICHARD 
Nrxon in Lima, Peru, will create strong re- 
sentment in this country. Our people will 
especially resent the desecration of the 
American flag, which is inexcusable from any 
standpoint. 

The State Department, noting the imme- 
diate apology of the Peruvian Government, 
is doing its best to minimize the danger done 
to our relations with Peru. Nevertheless, 
the American people are not likely to view 
the episode with the same calm that its 
victim displayed when stoned, spat upon, 
and jeered by an unruly mob of students of 
Red persuasion, 

For the Vice President of a friendly power, 
engaged in a goodwill mission, to be sub- 
jected to the treatment that Mr. Nixon 
received is nothing short of outrageous. It 
is difficult to understand why the Peruvian 
police were unable to provide the personal 
protection to which Mr. Nixon, as a visiting 
dignitary in an atmosphere known to be 
infested by Communist troublemakers, was 
fully entitled. 

The Vice President earned commendation 
for the way he handled himself in his trying 
ordeal. It is a tribute to his courage— 
though some may say it was foolhardy on 
his part—that he was willing to visit the 
famed San Marcos University and seek to 
address the students even though he knew 
beforehand that he was invading a Commu- 
nist strong old. 

The people of the United States, happy 
that Vice President Nixon escaped unharmed, 
should take warning from this disgraceful 
episode. It shows clearly that the Commu- 
nists are not losing any opportunity to stir 
up trouble between this country and its 
South American neighbors. There is much 
to be done if relations between the United 
States and the Latin American nations are 
to be brought to the point where there will 
be no more such unfortunate incidents as 
the deplorable attack on Vice President 
NIXON. 


TRIBUTE TO PUBLIC SERVANTS RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR ESTABLISHMENT 
OF AIRMAIL SERVICE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
wish to address myself briefly to the fact 
that today is the 40th anniversary of the 
establishment of the airmail service, 
marking the first successful air flight in 
that service. On May 15, 1918, the first 
airmail was flown from Washington to 
New York, 
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After reading in the press notices with 
respect to ceremonies taking place here 
today in commemoration of the 40th 
anniversary of the first airmail flight, it 
seems to me that there are some facts 
connected with that epochal event re- 
garding which a few additional words 
might appropriately be said. 

I think it is remarkable—and we con- 
gratulate him for it—that Mr. Leon 
“Windy” Smith, who made the first 
flight 40 years ago in a little plane from 
Washington to New York, along a 218- 
mile route, is still living, and will fly a 
plane of the same type and model over 
the same route today. He had the 
unique privilege of pioneering in connec- 
tion with one of the fastest means of 
communication known to man for the 
carrying of passengers or objects, as dis- 
tinguished from the transmission of 
messages by electronics. 

The news accounts indicate that vari- 
ous other pioneering pilots of World War 
I and the years immediately following 
are still active. 

But behind the daring and skill of 
those fine young men who 40 years ago 
stepped into the cockpits of open-air 
planes to fly the mail without benefit of 
radio beams and scarcely any of the 
safety devices with which present-day 
planes are equipped; without benefit of 
weather forecasting service or air- 
ground communications service, with no 
radio air-to-ground telephone service, 
out in the open weather, not knowing 
what the weather would be—behind those 
daring young pilots was a great deal of 
long-range planning by many persons 
in the Government service who worked 
behind the scenes quietly at their desks, 
who perhaps were not publicized in the 
press to the same extent as were the 
daring pilots. 

Among those behind the scenes were 
thoughtful and farseeing officials in the 
Post Office Department, who had worked 
for years, and who first conceived and 
planned the first airmail flight, and be- 
gan the development of the great world- 
wide airmail service which we have at 
our command today. 

Also we must not forget the Members 
of Congress who worked diligently to 
bring about such service, 

I am proud of the fact that the Post- 
master General at that time, under whose 
direction this special flight was planned, 
and under whose direction airmail serv- 
ice was inaugurated, was Albert Sidney 
ga of my hometown of Austin, 

ex. 

The Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, who with his assistants in the 
Post Office Department, laid out the 
routes and the detailed schedules for this 
new airmail operation, and who had di- 
rect charge of the air mail flights, was 
Otto Praeger, of San Antonio, Tex. He 
was formerly a press correspondent in 
the Capitol. 

Mr. Burleson, who inaugurated this 
service, was a truly illustrious son of 
Texas, He was born on June 17, 1863, 
of a noted Texas family, one of whose 
members had commanded a wing in Sam 
Houston’s army at San Jacinto. Albert 
S. Burleson graduated from Baylor Uni- 
versity in Waco, Tex., and from the law 
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school of the University of Texas in 
Austin. In 1885 he was admitted to the 
bar, and in that year he became assist- 
ant city attorney of my home town of 
Austin. Later he was elected district 
attorney, where his outstanding work 
brought him not only statewide but also 
nationwide attention. 

In 1899 the people of the 10th Con- 
gressional District of Texas sent Albert 
S. Burleson to Congress. He represented 
the same district which our distinguished 
majority leader, LyNDON JOHNSON, once 
represented in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Burleson was reelected 
every 2 years and served in the House 
of Representatives until 1913, when he 
resigned to accept Woodrow Wilson’s 
appointment as Postmaster General of 
the United States. He was one of the 
Texas Immortal 40 who helped to secure 
the nomination of Woodrow Wilson for 
the Presidency. He served two terms in 
the Cabinet of President Wilson as Post- 
master General. 

I might say, parenthetically, that for 
my State it was no new experience to 
have a postmaster general in Govern- 
ment, Texas has furnished postmasters 
general to two other nations. Texas 
had its own postmaster general when 
Texas was a Republic. Texas also fur- 
nished the only postmaster general to 
serve the Confederacy during those dif- 
ficult years. 

John H, Reagan served well and suc- 
cessfully in performing that most difficult 
task that any Postmaster General in 
American history ever performed in 
heading the mail service of the Confed- 
eracy. Underground communitations 
existed between the eastern and western 
halves of the Confederacy, after Vicks- 
burg had fallen and the Confederacy had 
been cut in two, and the Postmaster 
General had the responsibility of keep- 
ing the two halves of the Confederacy 
in communication with each other. He 
succeeded at his task. The Postmaster 
General of the Confederacy even main- 
tained communications between the 
Missouri troops in the field east of the 
Mississippi River and their families back 
home. There actually was mail service 
between the troops in the West and their 
families back home, after the Confed- 
eracy had been cut in two. So Albert 
Sidney Burleson brought to the Cabinet 
a great family and personal tradition of 
fearlessness, of inventiveness, of origi- 
nality, and of dedicated public service. 
And he knew John H. Reagan person- 
ally, and came from a people and an area 
with a tradition of new and improvised 
postal service. Mr. Burleson was one of 
the few members of the Wilson Cabinet 
who remained with the great wartime 
President throughout the two full terms 
of his administration. 

Toward the close of that administra- 
tion, General Burleson had become a tar- 
get of severe criticism by the press be- 
cause of his forthright advocacy of with- 
drawing the second-class mailing privi- 
lege from the large advertisement-laden 
magazines, the handling of which at the 
extremely low second-class rates was 
creating a tremendous deficit in Post 
Office operating expenses each year, as it 
still is, 
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Despite this criticism, however, the 
many progressive measures and con- 
structive achievements which marked 
his administration have made him one 
of the great Postmasters General of 
American history. 

While we give a deserved salute to the 
young pilots who pioneered in flying air- 
mail in the primitive planes of those 
early days, I wish also to pay tribute to 
these other men, and their associates, 
whose ability, progressive outlook, and 
careful planning made possible the inau- 
guration of the airmail service, which we 
very appropriately commemorate today. 

It will be recalled that in the early 
days sometimes the airmail pilots would 
be forced down by the weather. There 
was then no night flying. That was 
added later. There were no beacon 
lights and no signals and no radio com- 
munications. The pilots just took a 
chance. They would fly, and if they 
were forced down somewhere along the 
way, the trains would carry the mail 
from that point on across the country. 
Even so, a day’s time was saved by the 
transcontinental airmail service in de- 
livering a letter between New York and 
San Francisco. 

In speaking of these early Americans, 
who pioneered the airmail service, I 
wish to mention the late Senator Morris 
Sheppard, of Texas, who was among the 
first to catch this vision. In fact, so 
far as the record shows, he was the very 
first, because while serving as a Member 
of the House from the First Texas Dis- 
trict, in 1909, only a few years after the 
successful flights of the Wright brothers 
at Kitty Hawk, N. C., he introduced a 
bill to provide for a study of the possi- 
bility of using the newly invented flying 
machine as a carrier of mail. Nine years 
later he was privileged to see his vision 
become a reality. 

In 1916 Congress made $50,000 avail- 
able for the air service out of the 
steamboat or other power boat appro- 
priation. Numerous experiments were 
being carried on in various States, from 
which much valuable experience and 
knowledge was being accumulated. Re- 
sults of bids to carry mail by air over 
routes in Massachusetts and Alaska, in 
1916, were disappointing because pros- 
pective bidders were unable to obtain 
suitable planes for the service. 

Finally, in 1918, Congress appropriated 
$100,000 for the establishment of an ex- 
perimental airmail route. The flight of 
May 15, 1918, whose 40th anniversary 
we are celebrating today, began the 
service which has, since its inception, 
logged millions of air miles, and carried 
an untold number of tons of airmail 
letters and packages throughout the 
entire world. 

This statement is in tribute to the 
public servants who thought up the air- 
mail service and pioneered it. Among 
them are pioneers like Senator Morris 
Sheppard, who introduced the first bill 
on the subject of airmail, in 1909; 
Postmaster General Albert S. Burleson; 
and the brave pilots who stepped into 
the open cockpits of those early crates 
to carry the airmail under the most 
hazardous conditions imaginable. In 
that way American pioneering has 
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brought about the finest airmail service 
the human race has ever known, the 
United States airmail service. 


THE FULBRIGHT EXCHANGE 
SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 12 
years ago, in 1946, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], then a very 
junior Member of the Senate, introduced 
in the Senate a bill to provide for ex- 
change scholarships between the United 
States and other countries, This turned 
out to be one of the most significant acts 
to promote good international relation- 
ships ever passed by Congress, 

In the issue of May 10, 1958, of the 
New Yorker magazine there is an inter- 
esting article which I believe those who 
desire to pay tribute to the Senator from 
Arkansas, the author of the bill, would 
like to read in the RECORD. 

I shall read only a few paragraphs 
from it, and then I shall ask unanimous 
consent that the entire article be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I read 
from page 3 of the May 10, 1958, issue 
of the New Yorker magazine, under the 
heading Senator FULBRIGHT; 

SENATOR FULBRIGHT 

Thanks to this country’s establishment of 
a program of study-abroad scholarships pro- 
vided by the Fulbright Act of 1946, the sur- 
name of its sponsor, Senator J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, has become a house- 
hold word, but we'd never laid eyes on its ety- 
mological source until the other afternoon, 
when we went up to the Museum of Con- 
temporary Crafts to attend a preview of a 
Fulbright designers exhibition of applied 
arts. The arts had been applied by 33 recent 
Pulbright grantees, whose work was done 
in 8 foreign countries, and we found the 
Senator, who was accompanied by his wife, 
in a welter of tapestries, textiles, ceramics, 
silverware, glassware, and furniture, as well 
as photographers, reporters, and well-wishers. 
Presently, we were whisked with him to the 
upstairs office of Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, 
president of the American Craftsmen's 
Council, 


Judging by the results of the exchange 
of scholarships, the appropriations for 
this work have not always been as gen- 
erous as they should have been. Cer- 
tainly, in my opinion, not enough has 
been done with respect to Latin America. 
One of the reasons I have asked that the 
New Yorker article be printed in the 
Recorp js that I believe Senators and 
Members of the House can well give their 
close attention to the expansion of ap- 
propriations for this work, in order to 
promote better relationships between 
the United States and Latin America. 

The absence of many Senators from 
the Chamber at this time is because 
many of them are participating in the 
welcome of the Vice President on his re- 
turn to the United States from his good- 
will tour of Latin America. I do not re- 
gard the events which transpired in 
Latin America during the visit of the 
Vice President as being in any sense an 
indication of Latin American hostility 
to the United States. The great mass 
of Latin Americans understand the 
United States, and they are ready to 
work with the United States. They have 
demonstrated that by their participation 
in common defense activities. 
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But a closer tie can be built if we pay 
attention to the great work which has al- 
ready been accomplished under the Ful- 
bright Act, and take the steps which are 
necessary to make it a special develop- 
ment in Latin American relations. 

So I ask unanimous consent that the 
entire article may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
listened with rapt attention to the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming. From my travels abroad and 
from talking with people in this coun- 
try, I know something about the wonder- 
ful work which has been accomplished 
by the Fulbright scholarship program. 
I am very happy that the Senator from 
Wyoming paid high compliment to the 
Senator from Arkansas and to the pro- 
gram. I am also happy to agree with 
his sentiments concerning the South 
American countries. 

If the Senator from Wyoming had 
heard the President today as he wel- 
comed the Vice President at the air- 
port, and had heard the Vice President’s 
reply, I think he would agree that their 
thoughts coincided exactly with his own. 

We all know that in this world of 
trouble there is working what might be 
called yeast of different kinds. There is 
a ferment in some countries, where some 
of the people are very, very rich, and 
some are very, very poor. The desire of 
the poor to achieve equality economi- 
cally, politically, and socially is an honest 
desire. It is that spirit of which Jeffer- 
son spoke as being inherent in the 
human breast—the right of revolution 
against tyranny. 

Then there is what we might call the 
effect of Communist propaganda. The 
young mind very often is upset by false 
ideas. Someone has said, “Beware of 
a man with an idea. He may turn the 
flank of history.” I am satisfied that 
much of what has happened in South 
America recently in connection with the 
visit of the Vice President has been oc- 
casioned by young minds which are in 
ferment, so to speak; which have been 
impacted by a propaganda projectile 
of Communist making, and the Com- 
munists themselves are very much in- 
terested in seeing to it that the projec- 
tile is made more efficient. 

While we are waiting for Senators to 
return to the Chamber I might relate 
an incident. Some years ago it was my 
privilege to be invited to a luncheon 
given by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Murray]. 
Among those present was a member of 
the British Parliament from London, 
who was, however, Irish by name, 

Someone asked him—and the ques- 
tion illustrates the situation exactly— 
“Why is it that there is so much mis- 
ee anced between the British and 
us * 

The Trishman, in good brogue, replied, 
“Now, I'm telling you, lad. You know, 
for 2 centuries we ran the show. Every- 
where we went, human jealousy played 
a part, and we were not very highly re- 
garded because we were running the 
show, and we were lambasted and 
abused. 
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“You Americans are now at the head 
of the list. You have the wealth. You 
have the position. You will have to take 
a little of that jealousy and lambasting. 
But the main thing that you want to 
know is that if the curtain goes up, ‘we 
are with you’.” 

That exemplifies exactly what we are 
facing all over the world. We have been 
called the rich Uncle Sam. 

Let us go back for a moment to the 
question of the college youth. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations was fortu- 
nate yesterday—although I cannot re- 
peat his testimony—to have a member 
of the Government speak to us concern- 
ing what he knew about the interna- 
tional situation. The substance of his 
statement was that many youngsters in 
foreign lands are impacted by the old 
idea that the United States is the big 
imperlialist from the north; they have 
been led to misconceive what occurred 
at Little Rock, and other occurrences, 
with the result that they are open to 
Communist influence. The speaker at 
the committee hearing was asked 
whether he thought the modification of 
the tariff had much to do with the trou- 
ble. His answer was in the negative. 
The thought was, however, that in vari- 
ous places the so-called university stu- 
dents had been imposed upon mentally 
by wrong ideas, by propaganda, and by 
misconceptions about the United States. 

Again, I may say that that viewpoint 
was confirmed largely, I believe, by the 
statement of the Vice President as he re- 
sponded to the President today at the 
airport. 

I say, with an earnestness that is very 
deep, that the people of Latin America 
and we of North America are in the 
same boat. We had better begin to un- 
derstand each other. We had better be- 
gin to pull oars in the same direction, 
because our earth has become exceed- 
ingly small; and over yonder, in Russia, 
there is an ideology which has been very 
successful in taking one-sixth of the 
earth’s surface and more than 500 mil- 
lion people into its orbit since the war 
ended. We are in a fight, as someone 
has said, for our very existence. So it 
is up to us of the two Americas, the 
North and the South, to have an under- 
standing, so that there will be no op- 
portunity for anyone to pry between us 
and divide us, 

The old saying is, divide and conquer. 
That was the philosophy of Hitler, and 
it is now the philosophy of the Kremlin. 
It is for us now to study the situation, 
under the particular subcommittee which 
has been delegated to handle it, and 
reach an analysis which is based upon 
facts—yes, based upon talking to the 
youngsters themselves, if necessary, to 
find out how they reasoned themselves 
into such a mood to do what was done. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming for provoking these 
thoughts. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am very happy, indeed, that my few re- 
marks in tribute to the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] have brought 
forth the wise and pertinent comment of 
the able Senator from Wisconsin. 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator say that over again? ILaugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
when I called attention to the article in 
the New Yorker, by reason of the events 
of the last few days, I asked unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

I now wish to make a new unanimous- 
consent request, because I believe the 
article should be printed in the body of 
the Recorp, together with the remarks 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. There- 
fore, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article which I pre- 
sented—which was published in the New 
Yorker on May 10, 1958—be printed as 
a part of my remarks in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT 


Thanks to this country’s establishment of 
a program of study-abroad scholarships pro- 
vided by the Fulbright Act of 1946, the sur- 
mame of its sponsor, Senator J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, has become a house- 
hold word, but we'd never laid eyes on its 
etymological source until the other after- 
noon, when we went up to the Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts to attend a preview of 
& Fulbright designers exhibition of applied 
arts, The arts had been applied by 33 re- 
cent Fulbright grantees, whose work was 
done in 8 foreign countries, and we found 
the Senator, who was accompanied by his 
wife, in a welter of tapestries, textiles, 
ceramics, silverware, glassware, and furni- 
ture, as well as photographers, reporters, and 
well-wishers. Presently, we were whisked 
with him to the upstairs office of Mrs. Van- 
derbilt Webb, president of the American 
Craftsmen’s Council, which maintains the 
museum. While she graciously poured us 
drinks, we learned that Fulbright scholar- 
ships had been awarded to some 12,000 Amer- 
icans, for study abroad; to 15,000 foreign 
students, from 31 countries, for study here; 
and to 4,000 other foreign students, for 
study in American institutions abroad, 
“The exchange program is the thing that 
reconciles me to all the difficulties of politi- 
cal life,” the Senator said, in a rich southern 
tone. “It’s the one activity that gives me 
some hope that the human race won't com- 
mit suicide, though I still wouldn’t count 
on it. We've recently inaugurated a Latin 
American program. Funds for all these 
scholarships of ours will continue just as 
long as the American public supports them.” 

The sparkplug of this monumental cultural 
exchange is a strikingly handsome, clean- 
shaven, sunburned man of 53, with canny 
bright blue eyes and a cleft chin. He was 
born in Sumner, Mo., one of a family of 4 
girls and 2 boys, and reared in Fayetteville, 
Ark., where his father was a small-business 
man. “Father had an interest in the local 
bank, the grocery store, and a bottling com- 
pany,” he said. “You have to have a lot of 
interests in a little town to make a living. 
He died when I was 18, and a junior at the 
University of Arkansas. My senior year, one 
of my professors said, ‘Why don’t you apply 
for a Rhodes scholarship?’ and gave me the 
forms for an application. The Rhodes trust 
offered each State 2 scholarships every 3 
years in those days, based on the applicant’s 
undergraduate record—scholarship, athletics, 
and that vague thing called leadership. Well, 
I'd played football and tennis and I had a 
fair academic record, so I filled out the forms, 
and later I was asked to meet the judges in 
Little Rock. The next day, I was told I was 
in. That was the moment of elation, and 
wholly unexpected. It was quite an experi- 
ence to go from the Ozarks to Oxford. I'd 
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never seen Washington or New York until 
I was on my way to England. I spent 3 years 
at Pembroke College, specializing in history. 
Six months a year, that is; the other 6 months 
you settle down and study somewhere in 
Europe—say, at a pension in Tours. You 
settle down and read. You do that more or 
less according to your disposition.” 

The Senator smiled at Mrs. Webb and us, 
sipped his Scotch and soda, and continued, 
“After I graduated, I settled down in Vienna 
for a while. The first time I saw a good 
opera was in Vienna. I don’t profess to be 
sophisticated or knowledgeable about music, 
but I love it. I have a hi-fi in Washington. 
My wife and I gave up cards for hi-fi. I 
saw three operas this year, including Callas’ 
‘Traviata’ and Tosca.“ Simply wonderful. 
It's a shame that there’s no opera in Wash- 
ington. I’ve sponsored a bill for an opera 
and ballet auditorium there, on a site oppo- 
site the Mellon Gallery. I have no talents at 
all, but I’m interested in those who do have 
some. I’ve met a number of our young stu- 
dents who have been in music, I sure have 
met a lot of Fulbright scholars. They all 
want to see me when they come to Wash- 
ington, but I haven’t time for them all; 
I have to be a Senator, too. This business 
the other day—this Moscow award to Van 
Cliburn, the young American pianist—it’s 
fine. Even if the Russians were producing 
propaganda, the effect is good. It must make 
the people there realize that Americans do 
something besides manufacture nuclear 
bombs.” 

“My husband and I were at Oxford during 
the first year of our marriage, in 1912,” Mrs, 
Webb said. “How did you like it there?” 

“I loved it from the beginning,” the Senator 
replied. “I was young, and vigorous phys- 
ically, and I started playing games—rug- 
ger and tennis. I got on the teams. You 
know, if you play on an English university 
team they immediately ask you to join a Ht- 
erary society. I was asked to join the John- 
son Society. Samuel Johnson. It soon be- 
came apparent that I would have to do some- 
thing to justify the invitation, so I began to 
study literature, which I'd never done very 
much. I’m an honorary fellow of Pem- 
broke—one of the very few American ones, 
I went back to Oxford in 1953 for the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Rhodes’ birth. I wish 
I could take a sabbatical and teach there. I 
taught at George Washington University for 
a while and was president of the University 
of Arkansas.” 

“I saw the Molseyev Dance Company, from 
Moscow, at the Metropolitan the other night,” 
Mrs. Webb said. “It made one think better 
of the Russians. All those talented and at- 
tractive young women.” 

“Exactly,” said the Senator. “Russia 
hasn’t come under the Fulbright act yet, but 
eventually I hope there will be an exchange 
of scholars between the Soviet Union and 
ourselyes, Communication through the arts 
can be good, and it can be bad. Some things 
give a bad picture of America to people in 
other countries. This exhibit gives a true 
picture of what America is like.“ 

Mrs. Fulbright poked her head through the 
door and said, “The Chester Dales are down- 
stairs to see you,” and the Senator thanked 
Mrs. Webb and left. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
regret that I was not in the Chamber a 
few minutes ago, to hear the remarks to 
which the Senator from Wyoming has 
referred. But the Senator from Wyo- 
ming spoke to me about the article which 
was published in the New Yorker maga- 
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zine, and I appreciate very much the re- 
quest he has made. 

I should like to add, for the Rxconp, 
I have done so on other occasions, but I 
state it again now, in order that the 
statement will appear in today’s issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—that the bill 
referred to in the article could never 
have been enacted and the program un- 
der the bill could never have been put 
into effect except for the wisdom and 
the guidance the Senator from Wyo- 
ming gave to me and to other Senators 
in our efforts to have that bill enacted. 
At that time the Senator from Wyoming 
was chairman of the subcommittee to 
which the bill was referred, and before 
which the hearing on the bill was had 
and testimony on it was taken; and his 
subcommittee took testimony which was 
extremely effective, and included many 
suggestions. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming enabled me to get the bill passed 
by the Senate. I am sure that never 
would have occurred without the assist- 
ance which was given by the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming. As a 
matter of fact, in connection with all 
matters of this kind, success is largely 
the result of the efforts of many persons. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Arkansas is very gen- 
erous. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But high among 
them is the Senator from Wyoming; and 
I wish to acknowledge that publicly, and 
to thank him on my own behalf, I þe- 
lieve I can speak in behalf of the ap- 
proximately 33,000 professors, scholars, 
and students who have participated in 
the program, when I say that I know 
they appreciate the contributions the 
Senator from Wyoming has made to the 
enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, as 
I have said, the Senator from Arkansas 
is very generous. However, the bill 
would not have been passed if it had not 
been for the initiative, the wisdom, and 
the vision of the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Arkansas came on the floor, I had stated 
that this program constitutes one of the 
most effective of all the international 
steps our Government has taken; and I 
expressed the hope that the Members of 
Congress in both Houses will give atten- 
tion to the further development of this 
exchange of scholarships between the 
United States and the countries of Latin 
America. I believe it would be an ex- 
cellent step now to promote what all of 
us want, namely, the unity of the free- 
dom-loving peoples of the Western Hem- 
isphere. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Wyoming will yield 
further to me, let me say I certainly wish 
to endorse what he has said. I also de- 
sire to state, very briefly, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, that under the 
authority of the same act, but by means 
of funds derived from the Public Law 
480 program, some six agreements have 
been signed with six Latin American 
countries. However, we are greatly 
handicapped because of our inability to 
increase, even in a modest amount, the 
dollar appropriations to supplement 
those foreign currencies. The dollars 
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are necessary for administrative pur- 
poses and to defray some of the expenses 
of the Latin Americans and others who 
come to the United States. 

At the proper time, I intend to ask 
the Congress to increase the appro- 
priated funds in a modest amount, in 
order to enable the program to be ex- 
panded to some extent in Latin America, 
particularly, and also in one or two other 
countries for which the funds have been 
exhausted. 

So I am delighted that the Senator 
from Wyoming has called attention to 
the program. I hope we shall be able 
to persuade the Congress to vote a mod- 
est increase in the program, 

I remind the Senate and the entire 
country that last year the House of Rep- 
resentatives cut the budget request of 
$30 million back to approximately $17,- 
500,000; and a large part of the reduced 
amount was in the form of foreign cur- 
rencies. In conference, we were able to 
have the reduced amount increased only 
to $20,800,000, and that was exclusive of 
some of the Public Law 480 funds. But 
the amount of the appropriation should 
have been $30 million, as the Bureau of 
the Budget recommended. 

However, the House of Representatives 
has been extremely difficult to deal with, 
in connection with this program. I em- 
phasize that that is not true in the case 
of the Senate, and I must say that I com- 
pliment the Senate for voting the full 
amount of the budget request. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 
me remind the Senator from Arkansas 
that this is the time to take action. The 
sooner the Bureau of the Budget is re- 
quested to make the recommendation, 
and the sooner the Appropriations Com- 
mittees act on it, the better it will be for 
our relationships with the peoples of the 
Latin American countries and the pro- 
motion of the solidarity of free peoples 
throughout the world. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, for 
the Recorp, I wish to say that I did ask 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
this year; but he refused to recom- 
mend the $30 million appropriation 
again, this year. His refusal was based 
on the theory that the House of Repre- 
sentatives would not allow that amount; 
and therefore he would not go along with 
our request. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the only 
course left open to me is to offer an 
amendment, at the proper time, to in- 
crease the amount over the request the 
Bureau of the Budget has made this 
year, but not over the request made last 
year by the Bureau of the Budget. 

This year there is a new Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, and I do not 
know what his reaction will be. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In the light of the 
welcome which was extended to the Vice 
President upon his return from Latin 
America, it appears to me that the execu- 
tive branch of the Government may be 
able to persuade the Bureau of the 
Budget to send to the Congress a sup- 
plemental estimate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate that 
statement by the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. President, I wish to say, on behalf 
of the Vice President, that he always has 
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been most favorably disposed toward this 
program. He has told me that many 
times in private; and he also made public 
statements to that effect, after his ra- 
turn from Africa; and I am sure he would 
also say that now. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
identify myself with the sentiments 
which have been expressed today about 
the Fulbright scholarship program. I 
express the hope that the Senate will give 
attention to similar exchanges to coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain. I think 
that is a rather important matter which 
is before the committee. 


THOMAS L. STOKES, JR. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
yesterday, in Emergency Hospital, one of 
the truly great newspapermen of our 
time, Thomas L. Stokes, Jr., passed 
away. 

Tom Stokes was the winner of the 
Pulitzer prize and of other awards for 
outstanding journalism. His ability 
was extraordinary. 

Now, in the traditional ending of 
newspaper stories, the numerals “30” 
have been written at the end of a bril- 
liant, distinguished, and honorable 
career. 

Mr. President, Tom Stokes exemplified 
the very best in the great line of tra- 
dition of newspapermen who believe that 
the powers of the press and the privi- 
leges of the Fourth Estate also carry the 
obligation of a great dedication to the 
publie service. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an editorial on 
Tom Stokes, which was published today 
in the Washington Evening Star; and 
also an editorial which was published in 
the Washington Daily News, the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper which he served so 
well for so long. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Record obituaries on Tom Stokes 
which were published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald and the New 
York Times. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of May 
15, 1958} 
THOMAS L. STOKES 

Tom Stokes came to Washington as a 
young man of 22 and went to work as a 
reporter for the United Press. One of his 
first assignments was to help cover the 
Enickerknocker Theater disaster. He went 
on from there to become a good interpreter 
of national news, an investigator and cam- 
paigner (in the course of which he won a 
Pulitzer prize) and, finally, a columnist. 

It was our privilege to publish his column 
in the Star from 1949 until his last illness 
began a few weeks ago. A measure of the 
respect in which he was held may be found 
in the fact that news of his inability to 
continue writing prompted guest columns 
by many Capitol Hill and Cabinet notables. 

Apart from his role as commentator on 
national and international events, Tom 
Stokes was a man with a keen sense of per- 
sonal responsibility to this community. One 
evidence of this was his service with our 
Health and Welfare Council as an adviser in 
its public relations activities. 
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His was, indeed, a keen eye and a strong 
arm in Washington. We wili miss him—as 
a fine newspaperman and as a good friend. 


From the Washington News of May 15, 1958] 
Tom STOKES 


Thomas L. Stokes won a Pulitzer prize and 
became a nationally famous columnist but 
we like to remember him as the serious- 
minded young reporter who moved up from 
Georgia to Washington 37 years ago and 
worked his way through the big stories of 
his time. 

He had been Gesperately ill for months, 
prior to his death here in Washington yes- 
terday. He had previously won the Ray- 
mond Clapper award for topflight reporting, 
and just recently was the only man ever 
to receive a special citation from the asso- 
ciation which assigns these prizes. 

“This citation,” the association said, “is 
conferred upon him in order to encourage 
in all who share the responsibilities of his 
profession the same virtues of integrity, 
courage, and scholarship, the same eager- 
ness and industry in the pursuit of truth, 
and the same qualities of thoughtfulness 
and modesty and kindness, all attributes 
which he and Raymond Clapper had in com- 
mon.” 

‘The citation may now serve as a richly de- 
served epitaph. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of May 15, 1958] 


THOMAS STOKES Drap—PoLiticaL REPORTER 
HERE 


Thomas L. Stokes, Jr., Georgia-born news- 
man whose column appeared in the Evening 
Star and more than 100 other newspapers, 
died yesterday. 

The newsman succumbed to a brain cancer 
at Washington Hospital Center. 

Funeral services will be at 1 p. m. Friday 
at the Washington Cathedral and at 2 p. m. 
at Arlington Cemetery. 

Paul Wooton, vice president, of the Grid- 
iron Club, announced that the members of 
the club will attend the services in a body. 

Mr. Stokes was a crack political reporter, 
a familiar figure in the National Capital since 
1921 and he gathered in just about all the 
top honors in American journalism. 

He won the Pulitzer prize for reporting in 
1939, and the Raymond Clapper award in 
1947. 

In 1944, his colleagues and rivals in the 
Washington newspaper corps voted him the 
outstanding correspondent here measured in 
terms of reliability, fairness, and ability to 
analyze the news. This brought him the 
Saturday Review of Literature award. 

On February 14, while Mr. Stokes was 
gravely ill in Emergency Hospital, the Ray- 
mond Clapper Memorial Association honored 
him with a special citation concluding with 
these words: 

“This citation is conferred upon him in 
order to encourage in all who share in the 
responsibilities of his profession the same 
virtues of integrity, courage, and scholarship, 
the same eagerness and industry in the pur- 
suit of truth, and the same qualities of 
thoughtfulness and modesty and kind- 
ness * * * all attributes which he and Ray- 
mond Clapper had in common.” 

PHI BETA KAPPA 

Mr. Stokes was born November 1, 1898, in 
Atlanta, the son of Thomas Lunsford and 
Emma Layton Stokes. His father, of Scotch- 
Irish descent, was part-owner of an Atlanta 
department store. Both sides of the family 
had American roots that went back to Colo- 
nial days, and included men who fought in 
the Revolutionary War and in the Confed- 
erate Army in the Civil War. 

Mr. Stokes attended Boys High School and 
the Peacock School, and then enrolled at 
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the University of He was grad- 
uated in 1920 with a bachelor of arts degree 
and a Phi Beta Kappa key. 

Mr. Stokes had his first taste of journalism 
as a campus correspondent for the Atlanta 
Constitution and Atlanta Georgian (now 
defunct). He worked for about a year on 
Georgia newspapers in Savannah, Macon, 
and Athens. 

LOVE AND HATE 


Later, when a noted Washington corre- 
spondent, Tom Stokes was something of a 
puzzle to persons who knew he was from 
the South. He talked like a southerner, 
with a rich Atlanta accent, but he didn't 
seem to act like one or think like one. 
Sometimes, indeed, he gaye the impression 
that he disliked the South—hated it, even. 

The fact was that he loved and hated the 
South at the same time. In telling what 
he loved about it, he could become lyrical, 
and did in his autobiographical Chip Off 
My Shoulder (Princeton University Press, 
1940). 

“What else is this South?” he asked. 

“It is April sunshine and the red breast 
of the robin. It is the bluejay calling from 
the distant pine tree as the clouds overhead 
tell of the coming rain. It is the lacy white 
of the dogwood across the hills and laurel 
along the mountain trails. It is slow red 
rivers wandering lazily in the sun. 

“It is a faded old gentleman who smells 
of whisky but has excellent manners. It is 
a delicate little old lady in a shawl dream- 
ing of cotillions and big fans and punch 
bowls that sparkle and floors that shine and 
lanterns that bob in the gentle night breeze 
in the damp garden. 

“It is a lovely dream.” 

Mr. Stokes probably began to hate the 
South—hate was his own word—when, as a 
cub reporter in Georgia, he covered the 
lynching of a Negro. For years afterward 
he was haunted by the mob’s blood-thirsty 
passion, and by the doomed Negro’s cries: 
Fore God I didn’t do it. ‘Fore God, I'm 
innocent.” 

DIXIE UNDER A CLOUD 

It always seemed to him after this that 
“a dark and evil spirit” brooded over Dixie, 

In September 1921, Mr. Stokes left home 
intending to get a job in New York. He 
never got that far. He stopped off in Wash- 
ington for what he thought would be a few 
days. He got a job with the United Press 
and worked with Scripps-Howard organiza- 
tions for the remainder of his life. 

One of his first reportorial assignments 
for the UP was to poll Senators to see how 
they stood on the League of Nations, then 
a hot issue. 

The tall young Georgian was assigned to 
the White House during the administration 
of Warren G. Harding. 

Over the years, Mr. Stokes covered every 
national political convention from the 
Democratic marathon in Madison Square 
Garden in 1924 to the Republican conclave 
in San Francisco’s Cow Palace in 1956. He 
traveled around and across the country on 
campaign trains until he knew virtually every 
city and town in the United States. 

Mr. Stokes was unhappy when presidential 
candidates began to abandon the train for 
the airplane. He liked to get close to the 
people at the whistle stops, to hear the high- 
school bands whooping it up, and to watch 
proud fathers holding youngsters aloft, the 
better to see the candidate on the rear plat- 
form. 

MENTOR WAS CLAPPER 

On his way up in the newspaper profes- 
sion, Mr. Stokes had the good fortune to 
work under Raymond Clapper, then chief of 
the Washington bureau of the United Press, 
who was killed while serving as a war cor- 
respondent in 1944. Mr. Stokes said that it 
was from Clapper that he “really learned all 
about politics and what makes it tick.” 
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In 1933, Mr. Stokes left the UP to become 
Washington correspondent of the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper in New York, then the 
World-Telegram. As such he won the 
Pulitzer prize and $1,000 in 1939 showing 
how the Works Progress Administration in 
Kentucky was being used for political pur- 
poses. He was also with the World-Telegram 
when, in 1944, he was chosen in a poll as the 
top Washington correspondent, 

Later in 1944, Mr. Stokes signed with the 
United Features Syndicate to write a 5-days- 
a-week column, 

Mr. Stokes, who could pretty much make 
his own assignments, was a war corespond- 
ent in the European theater for a time. 


TOPS IN HIS FIELD 


But his speciality, his great love in the 
newspaper field, was political reporting. He 
was widely regarded as the top political writer 
in the United States. The New York Times, 
though rich in political reporters itself, often 
caled on Mr. Stokes to write for its Sunday 
magazine. He also wrote political pieces for 
the Nation, Look, and other periodicals, 

When Russel Crouse and Howard Lindsay 
were writing their hit play, State of the 
Union, they asked Mr. Stokes to help them 
as a consultant. 

Mr. Stokes wrote two books, Chip Off My 
Shoulder and The Savannah, a story of the 
river that runs through his native Georgia. 

He was a member of the Gridiron Club 
(president in 1950), the National Press Club, 
Overseas Writers, Phi Beta Kappa Associates, 
and the Washington Golf and Country Club. 
He was a former chairman of the Standing 
Committee of Correspondents, which governs 
the Senate and House press galleries. 

Stokes leaves his wife, the former Hannah 
Hunt, and their son, Thomas Lunsford 
(Chip) Stokes III, who live at the family 
home, 2019 Hillyer Place NW. 

The following newspaper friends and as- 
sociates will serve as pallbearers: J. R. Wig- 
gins, Laurence Rutman, Peter Edson, Martin 
Codell, Charles Stevenson and Robert S. 
Allen, 


{From the New York Times of May 15, 1958] 
Tuomas L. STOKES, NEwsMAN, 59, DIES 
COLUMNIST WHO WORKED IN CAPITAL 37 

Years Won PULITZER PRIZE IN 1938 

WASHINGTON, May 14.—Thomas L. Stokes 
Jr, a Washington columnist for United 
Features Syndicate since 1944, died here 
today of a brain tumor at the Washington 
Medical Center. He was 59 years old. 

Mr, Stokes, a 1938 Pulitzer Prize winner, 
had had a long and distinguished career 
here as a press association reporter, news- 
paper correspondent and columnist, 

Earlier this year he received a special cita- 
tion from the Raymond Clapper Memorial 
Association for the unvarying high stand- 
ards of his newspaper work. He had won 
the Raymond Clapper Award in 1947 for 
general excellence in Washington reporting 
and crusading. 

Surviving are his widow, Hannah, and a 
son, Thomas Lunsford Stokes 3d. 

HELD IN HIGH REGARD 

Mr. Stokes, by a well-nigh universal opin- 
ion of his colleagues, including those who 
differed with him, was a reporter with a 
consistently good record for hard, intelli- 
gent and conscientious work. In the course 
of his career he had covered every beat in 
the Capital and had roamed throughout 
the country. 

He was born in Atlanta on November 1, 
1898, the son of Thomas Lunsford Stokes and 
the former Emma Layton. His father was 
part owner of a department store. On both 
ai he was descended from colonial fami- 

es. 

Working his way through the University 
of Georgia, Mr. Stokes was a library news 
correspondent for the Atlanta Constitution 
and the old Georgian. He graduated with a 
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bachelor’s degree in 1920 after 3 years’ study. 
winning a Phi Beta Kappa key. 

For a year, Mr. Stokes worked on three 
Georgia newspapers, the Savannah Press, 
the Macon News and the Athens Herald. 
Then he borrowed $200 from his father to 
try to break into the New York press. He 
got no farther north than Washington. 
There, at the United Press, he found a job 
taking dictation over the telephone from re- 
porters. 

Soon he became a reporter himself and 
covered, in succession, Congress, various 
Government departments and the White 
House, as well as the Presidential campaigns 
of 1924, 1928, and 1932. He also served as 
a copy editor. 


DISILLUSIONED WITH GOP ` 


A liberal, disillusioned with Republican 
conservatives, Mr. Stokes greeted the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt era with enthusiasm. His 
dispatches caught and communicated the 
early spirit of the New Deal, particularly of 
the first “hundred days” of national unity 
in 1933. This won for him appointment in 
August of that year as Washington corres- 
pondent of the New York World-Telegram, 
a key paper of the Scripps-Howard chain. 

Mr. Stokes came to look more soberly at 
the New Deal, partly as a result of his own 
investigations that showed that its idols had 
feet of clay. He was advanced in 1936 to 
Washington correspondent of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper Alliance, reporting gen- 
eral politics, the national conventions and 
the Presidential campaigns. 

One of his investigations won him the 
Pulitzer Prize for “the most distinguished 
reporting” of 1938. At the suggestion of an 
editor, he was sent into Kentucky to in- 
quire into reports that the Works Progress 
Administration, a New Deal agency to pro- 
vide work relief for the unemployed, had 
been turned by politicians into a vote-get- 
ting machine. 

Mr, Stokes traveled 1,400 miles, inter- 
viewing dozens of officials, politicians and 
relief workers. He piled up affidavits to 
support a conclusion that WPA in Ken- 
tucky was “a grand political racket in which 
the taxpayer is the victim.” He reported his 
findings in a series that ran 10,000 words. 


WON LARGE FOLLOWING 


This type of reporting won him a large 
following of readers and a growing ap- 
preciation among his colleagues. In 1944 
The Saturday Review of Literature polled 
160 Washington correspondents on, among 
other things, “The Washington correspond- 
ent who does the best all-round job as 
measured in terms of reliability, fairness, 
ability to analyze the news.” 

Mr. Stokes received the largest number of 
votes, 25, and Marquis Childs, another news- 
paperman, had 23, All the others received 
eight or less, 

After his association with Scripps- 
Howard, Mr. Stokes shifted to the United 
Features Syndicate as a columnist in De- 
cember 1944. In a few years more than 100 
newspapers were taking his column. 

In 1947 Mr. Stokes began a feud with 
Scripps-Howard that lost him a dozen of his 
clients. At his expressed desire, some 
dropped the column. The World-Telegram 
and Sun was his outlet in New York until 
a few years ago, when The Post acquired the 
rights. Mr. Stokes won the Page One 
Award for Journalism of the Newspaper 
Guild of New York in 1949, 

His autobiography, “Chip Off My Shoul- 
der,” was published in 1940. “The Savan- 
nah,” study of the Savannah River as the 
heartstream of the old South, appeared in 
1951. Mr. Stokes was an occasional con- 
tributor to The New York Times Book Re- 
view and other periodicals, 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
join in the tribute which the able Senator 
from Oklahoma has paid to one of the 
great journalist of our times. Tom 
Stokes was a man who never pulled any 
punches, who never equivocated, who 
always told the truth. While he made 
many forceful points, he never indulged 
in personal abuse or character assassi- 
nation. 

His passing is a loss not only to the 
fourth estate, but to the Nation. 

I think the best and the most lasting 
tribute which those of us in the Senate, 
who were his personal friends, could pay 
to Tom Stokes would be to work harder 
than ever to provide adequate funds to 
the National Cancer Institute, so that 
some day mankind can solve the prob- 
lems for curing or preventing the terrible 
disease which cut down Tom Stokes in 
the prime of his life, before his career 
should have ended. 

I commend the Senator from Okla- 
homa for calling to the attention of the 
Senate the untimely passing of this dis- 
tinguished journalist. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. Tom Stokes was a leg- 
man. In newspaper parlance that means 
a reporter who goes forth and finds out 
where the news is, and verifies the facts 
of his own knowledge, and then records 
them in his story. 

Mr. President, I ask uranimous con- 
sent that there may be printed in the 
Recorp, the statement I made on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1958, on the occasion of the 
awarding to Tom Stokes of the Raymond 
Clapper award for outstanding journalis- 
tic services. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tom Stokes, who writes a column for the 
Evening Star and more than 100 other papers 
throughout the country, has been cited for 
a unique award. This latest recognition of 
one of our finest newspapermen is not being 
given him for one stroke of genius, or even 
for that lucky break plus competency which 
often brings awards. Neither does it honor 
him for a year of day-in-day-out meritori- 
ous journalism, as did the annual Raymond 
Clapper award which he won in 1947. This 
latest Clapper award to Thomas Lunsford 
Stokes II is for a career of unvarying high 
standards—37 years of it covering the com- 
plex and changing Washington scene, as a 
press association reporter, a Washington cor- 
respondent, and a daily columnist. 

Recently, in the Senate, we have been 
taking a fresh look at our national capacity 
to wage war if we are attacked and to wage 
peace that there may be no more war. We 
have looked at our accomplishments and 
shortcomings in the ballistic missile field. 
We are beginning to search for the oppor- 
tunities afforded us by the challenge of 
outer space. We are taking inventory of 
our educational system and studying the ex- 
tent to which it prepares all our youth for 
good citizenship, useful living, and wise de- 
cision making, while training the most tal- 
ented to render the greatest service of which 
they are capable. We are looking hard at 


our diplomacy to assess the handling of our 
stewardship as a great world power. 

I am convinced that we must have great 
scientists to play our role well, and also 
great statesmen, diplomatists, philosophers, 
and teachers—yes, and great newspapermen. 
The talents and the integrity of the men and 
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women who report and discuss for us events 
as they happen, in our newspapers and mag- 
azines, on radio and television, play a vital 
role in molding the public opinion which in 
a democracy decides all other questions. 

I differ in opinion with Tom Stokes on 
many matters. He is a crusading liberal. 
I have enough of both the liberal and the 
conseryative in me that I fit neither cate- 
gory. Yet I recognize that his unvarying 
high standards place him in the vanguard of 
the type of able, high-principled newsmen 
we need as our Nation faces the dangers of 
trial by power. 

The Clapper committee mentions several 
of the reasons why—his integrity, courage 
and scholarship, his ess and industry 
in the pursuit of truth, his thoughtfulness 
and modesty, and kindness. 

In a little more detail, we can note that 
his courage and integrity have made it pos- 
sible for Tom, from a prosperous Georgia 
family, with an Atlanta prep school and 
University of Georgia education, to fight 
the battle for the Negro’s civil rights with 
a vigor and an understanding that no north- 
erner could surpass; and to espouse the 
needs of the common man with a steadiness 
that few common men could muster. 

His honesty and reliability, coupled with 
his charm and modesty, and sometimes the 
twinkle in his eyes, have won him news 
sources among the great and small here in 
the Capital. These must have been impor- 
tant to his employers on the United Press 
and Scripps-Howard newspapers as he ad- 
vanced as a reporter. Just as his news 
sources learned that he handles the truth 
with respect and with intelligence, so his 
readers learned it as he began in 1944 to 
write his present nationally-syndicated col- 
umn for United Features. 

Tom Stokes has the ability to be fierce 
in his beliefs without rancor or meanness 
for those with whom he disagrees. As a 
result, editors with diametrically opposed 
views are able to print his column, and 
readers with differing convictions to read 
it, even during such heated periods as na- 
tional election years. 

I understand that Tom is dangerously ill 
in Emergency Hospital just now. It must 
be difficult for him to be ill, because among 
his outstanding characteristics is Industry. 
He made Phi Beta Kappa in college, won a 
Pulitzer prize back in 1938, wrote Chip Off 
My Shoulder in 1940 and The Savannah for 
the Rivers of America series in 1951. In ad- 
dition to writing his column, traveling with 
the news and playing his gridiron parts 
with great gusto upon occasion, in recent 
years he has been giving a weekly review 
of the news at St. Alban’s School. His son, 
Thomas L. Stokes III, better known as 
Chip, is a senior there this year. A daugh- 
ter, Layton, died as a small child of spinal 
meningitis. Tom also has found time to 
be a gallant husband to his charming wife, 
the former Hannah Hunt, whom he married 
in 1924. 


ORDER TO PROCEED TO CONSIDER- 
ATION OF S. 1356, THE UNFIN- 
ISHED BUSINESS, AT CONCLUSION 
OF MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that at the conclusion of the morn- 
ing business the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the unfinished business, 
which is S. 1356, the meat and meat 
products bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Wyoming that Senate 
bill 1356 be considered after the morning 
business is concluded. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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THE DANGERS INHERENT IN CON- 
GRESSIONAL DENIAL OF ACCESS 
TO THE SUPREME COURT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I make 
these remarks with respect to Senate 
Joint Resolution 169, proposing a consti- 
tutional amendment to the judiciary 
clause of the Constitution to vest in the 
Supreme Court of the United States ap- 
pellate jurisdiction over all cases arising 
under the Constitution, both on ques- 
tions of law and fact, and to the meas- 
ure known as the Jenner-Butler bill, 
S. 2646, ordered reported by the Judici- 
ary Committee. 

In that connection, Mr. President, it 
is most illuminating to note that the 
president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, Mr. Charles S. Rhyne, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., in an address delivered before 
the Washington County Bar Association 
at a dinner in honor of retired Chief 
Judge George Henderson, of Maryland, 
had the following to say: 

The American Bar Association, acting 
through its House of Delegates which repre- 
sents 200,000 lawyers, has voted to oppose 
the curbs on the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court of the United States set out in the 
bill proposed by Senator Jenner. The asso- 
ciation intends to fight these proposals with 
every resource at its command. Tonight I 
want to explain why I believe the association 
voted opposition to this bill. 


Subsequently Mr. Rhyne said: 

I therefore tonight issue a call to the 
lawyers of America to take the American Bar 
Association's position on this great issue to 
the people. Once the people understand 
the issue, I am certain there will be a tre- 
mendous public reaction against curbing the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 


To all this I say “aye,” for what is 
suggested is essential and necessary to 
the integrity of the functioning of our 
constitutional form of government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks the splendid ad- 
dress delivered by President Rhyne, en- 
titled “The Dangers Inherent in Con- 
gressional Denial of Access to the Su- 
preme Court.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

THE DANGERS INHERENT IN CONGRESSIONAL 
DENIAL or ACCESs TO THE SUPREME COURT 
Address by Charles S. Rhyne, Washington, 

D. C., president, American Bar Association, 

before the Washington County Bar Asso- 

ciation, at a dinner in honor of retired 

Chief Judge George Henderson, Hotel 

Alexander, Hagerstown, Md., May 6, 1958 

It is always a great pleasure to address a 
meeting of so many close friends and ac- 
quaintances. I am particularly pleased to 
have this opportunity and privilege to join 
you in paying tribute to one whose lifetime 
record of accomplishments and activities is 
known and respected by lawyers and lay- 
men alike throughout this entire section of 
the country. Retired Chief Judge George 
Henderson has carved himself a special niche 
in this State and in the hearts of its peo- 
ple as a devoted public servant, a great 
jurist, an outstanding practicing attorney 
and an unyielding advocate for the cause 
of justice. The honor we pay him tonight is 


well earned and well deserved. 
Judge Henderson has had a dual career, 
the law and the military. And as with every 
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endeavor he has attempted, he attained out- 
standing distinction in both fields, In addi- 
tion to his crowded schedule of profes- 
sional service, he has never failed to devote 
large portions of his time as a volunteer 
worker for the of his community. He 
was one of the organizers of the Cumberland 
Community Chest, was for some years chair- 
man of the city recreation board, served as a 
vestryman of the Episcopal Church, took a 
leading part in Boy Scout work, and has 
taken an active part in politics, an area 
where all too many of us fail to play the 
active role which is the responsibility of 
every American citizen. Truly the contri- 
butions of this man merit a hearty vote of 
thanks from us all, I am proud to speak 
in praise of his great lifetime record of 
service on behalf of the legal profession of 
America. Never has any man deserved 
praise more. He has truly earned the high 
esteem in which he is held not only by the 
legal profession but by the public he has 
served in such an outstanding manner for 
so many years. 

We are here tonight principally to pay 
tribute to the proud record of an outstand- 
ing public servant and a great jurist. It 
seems, therefore, to be a particularly oppor- 
tune time to speak of the duty of the legal 
profession to defend our courts as an insti- 
tution of government against unjust and 
unreasonable attacks. These attacks have 
gone now to the extreme extent of approval 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee, over the 
opposition of the American Bar Association, 
of a bill to curb in part the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
This proposed denial of access to our high- 
est court is a serious and important matter 
which all Americans must understand and 
it is we of the legal profession who are best 
qualified to explain the issues inyolved. 

Our system of government is no stronger 
than our courts. And our courts are no 
stronger than the strength of the public’s 
confidence in them, The ever-rising tide of 
criticism of judges and our courts makes 
this a most appropriate time to remind law- 
yers of their duty to uphold public esteem 
for our judiciary so as to maintain public 
confidence in our courts as an institution 
of government. Some of this current criti- 
cism is of such character as to lead to dis- 
respect and loss of confidence in all law, all 
courts and all lawyers. 

The preamble to the canons of profes- 
sional ethics as promulgated by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association provides: 

“In America, where the stability of courts 
and of all departments of government rests 
upon the approval of the people, it is pe- 
cullarly essential that the system of estab- 
lishing and dispensing justice be developed 
to a high point of efficiency and so main- 
tained that the public shall have absolute 
confidence in the integrity and impartiality 
of its administration.” 

Our Government was established with 
three separate branches specifically to create 
a balance of power. The checks which each 
of these branches has on the others are our 
best insurance that the absolute power neces- 
sary to form a tyranny will never vest in 
any one branch. If the American public 
loses its respect for our courts, one-third 
of our governmental system of checks and 
balances will be gone. This is axiomatic, for 
no organ has power absent either respect 
or fear; and fear has never been an arm of 
democracy. If one of our three branches 
of Government may be destroyed, none are 
safe. Unless our court system can main- 
tain its position of dignity and respect in 
the eyes of our public, the foundation of 
our way of life is in danger. 

I am not objecting to criticism of individ- 
ual decisions. There is certainly nothing 
wrong with criticism of judicial decisions. 
Many great advances in our jurisprudence 
have stemmed from the reasoned criticism 
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of judicial decisions by lawyers and scholars. 
Defense of our judiciary must not and 
should not interfere with or impair the right 
of any man to express reasoned criticism of 
any decision of any court he believes to be 
erroneous. I do object—and I think all 
lawyers should object—to denunciation of 
courts and vilification of judges. I also 
object—as I think all lawyers should—to 
the less blatant attacks on courts, such as 
legislative attempts to punish judges for 
particular decisions by whittling away juris- 
diction of the courts. 

I have particular reference to the Supreme 
Court of the United States and to the recent 
action by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
reporting favorably a bill to limit its appel- 
late jurisdiction. 

The American Bar Association, acting 
through its house of delegates which rep- 
resents 200,000 lawyers, has voted to oppose 
the curbs on the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States set out in 
the bill proposed by Senator JENNER. The 
association intends to fight these proposals 
with every resource at its command. To- 
night I want to explain why I believe the 
association voted opposition to this bill. 

This bill limiting jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States is unwise 
and unsound. And the Senate Judiciary 
Committee's recent action in approving one 
of the five proposed jurisdictional curbs of the 
Jenner bill is regrettable. The curb approved 
by the committee removes jurisdiction in 
cases involving admission to the bar by the 
States, an area where obviously most law- 
yers would agree that jurisdiction should 
not exist except under most extreme and un- 
usual circumstances. I do not here consider 
the other parts of that bill as reported and 
which are aimed at repealing specific Su- 
preme Court decisions as the American Bar 
Association has not studied or acted upon 
those new proposals. But whether it is one 
or five curbs on the jurisdiction of the Court 
and regardless of the merits of the decision 
at which the curb is aimed, the principle 
is the same. The thrust of my position is 
that the American Bar Association was cor- 
rect in opposing all such curbs regardless 
of the merits or demerits of particular de- 
cisions to which those curbs are directed. 

Our system of separation of judicial, ex- 
ecutive and legislative powers, to which I 
have already adverted, was purposely de- 
signed to insure an independent judiciary 
removed from public popularity polls and 
pressures, Any tampering with or denial of 
access to the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court because of current clamor against 
some of its decisions destroys that basic 
principle upon which the adequate working 
of our governmental system depends. I con- 
sider it the serious responsibility of every 
lawyer, indeed, every American citizen, to 
speak out and to exert every possible effort 
to defeat any attack, legislative or otherwise, 
which tends to lessen this vital independence 
of our judiciary. > 

The American Bar Association’s resolution 
reserved our right to criticize any decision 
of any court—including the Supreme Court— 
thought to be erroneous. And criticism as 
such is not to be discouraged as it is com- 
monplace that Supreme Court decisions are 
often severely criticized by dissenting Justices 
of that Court. But vigorous constructive 
criticism is a vastly different thing from the 
Jenner proposals, 

This is not the first time proposals to 
curb the Supreme Court have emanated due 
to dissatisfaction by some with its deci- 
sions. There have been many such proposals 
down through history. And the currently 
attacked decisions are not the only con- 
troversial decisions ever handed down by that 
Court. In the past the legal profession has 
risen to defend the Court as it does now. 
The Court speaks only through its decisions 
and under its traditional customs cannot 
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speak in its own defense. Defense of the 
Court is therefore the bar's duty 
and bility, To the credit of the 
bar we have never failed that duty nor shirked 
our responsibility. 

In 1911 the American Bar Association 
fought a great national battle against re- 
call of State court judges under circum- 
stances remarkably like those at present due 
to attacks upon certain court decisions. In 
1937 the association battled against Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt’s proposal to pack 
the Supreme Court of the United States be- 
cause he disliked its decisions. Our effort 
to defeat the Jenner bill will not be less than 
these past fights. The danger to the free- 
doms of our people from the Jenner bill is 
just as great as the dangers inherent in these 
past proposals. 

All of us are somewhat familiar with the 
history of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In its decisions one can trace most 
of the significant social, political, and eco- 
nomic trends and developments of our Na- 
tion. The Court began its role as a resolver 
of great national issues in the classic case of 
Marbury v. Madison. The majority opinion 
by Mr. Chief Justice John Marshall stated 
that conflict between a Federal statute and 
our Constitution must be resolved in favor 
of the Constitution, the supreme law of the 
land. Although this declaration was actu- 
ally mere dictum, it was widely accepted as 
controlling on the power of the Court to rule 
on the validity of Federal statutes. 

Opponents lashed out at the language of 
the opinion. Many eminent men, among 
them President Jefferson, were extremely 
critical. They took the position that each 
branch of the Government had the exclusive 
power to pass on its own authority. Rational 
grounds were advanced for this argument. 
Certainly many persons must have consid- 
ered the decision that the judiciary could 
overrule the legislature to be a violent mis- 
use of judiciary authority. Yet, now we look 
upon Marbury v. Madison as the very corner- 
stone of constitutional law. The gross usur- 
pation of 1803 is the genius of John Mar- 
shall today. 

McCulloch v. Maryland introduced a line 
of decisions in which the Court established 
the supremacy of the Federal Government in 
certain areas of power. Each infringement 
of States activity and each addition to Fed- 
eral powers brought forth a new barrage of 
criticism. So vehement and bitter were the 
feelings that several plans were suggested to 
limit or transfer the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Court. A number of eminent persons, 
including Senators and Representatives, 
joined in this crusade; but, fortunately, wiser 
heads prevailed. 

Our independent judiciary is the envy of 
other peoples throughout the whole world. 
As we gear up our defense to fight the ever- 
mounting propaganda assaults of the Krem- 
lin it is hardly conducive to our campaign 
to sell our system as the earth's greatest if 
we are to destroy that basic and most essen- 
tial insurance of liberty of the individual 
in our country—our independent judiciary. 
We need to modernize outmoded 
and procedures in our judiciary, and we 
desperately need more judges to meet the 
needs of our ever-growing population by 
eliminating such things as unfortunate de- 
lays in trials. But it is more, not less, use 
of the judiciary which America needs today. 
Tampering with and curtailing court juris- 
diction is alien to this need. 

Disagreement with a judicial decision is 
mo more reason to abolish jurisdiction to 
decide such a case than disagreement with 
decisions of a baseball umpire at home plate 
is reason to eliminate home plate umpires. 
Without umpires at home plate a baseball 
game would be confusion compounded. 
And confusion compounded would surely be 
the result if the umpire at the zenith of 
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our judicial system is eliminated in certain 


game—there is always a loser, For that 
reason alone popularity cannot be a true 
test of the value of the decisionmaking 
mechanism. Disagreement and disappoint- 
ment by one-half the litigants is almost 
inherent in the system. But without the 
decisionmaking mechanism of the umpire 
baseball cannot function, and without the 
decisionmaking mechanism of the courts as 
an ultimate resolver of all justiciable con- 
flicts our system of government cannot 
function, and our world-renowned individ- 
ual rights would become worthless, 

As a matter of principle Congress should 
not sit as a court of review over the Supreme 
Court or any other court. That Congress 
may or may not have the constitutional 
power to adopt this legislation curbing the 
Supreme Court's jurisdiction is beside the 
point. The existence of the power is no 
proof that its exercise is wise. It is to the 
policy of the Jenner bill rather than to the 
power of Congress that the American Bar 
Association has directed its opposition and 
to which I direct mine tonight. If Congress 
becomes a super-supreme court, or denies 
access to the Court to our people, the Con- 
gress will thereby have destroyed the gov- 
ernmental system of checks and balances in- 
herent in our form of government. Such 
action would do violence to its separation 
of powers doctrine which has been histori- 
cally maintained so that absolute power to 
create a dictatorship cannot vest in any one 
branch of our government. Congress in its 
quest for a method of changing judicial 
decisions must not usurp to itself the judi- 
cial power. 

Only once in 169 years has Congress denied 
access to the courts. Such a record speaks 
well for the position of opposition of the 
American Bar Association to the Jenner bill. 

The governmental institution of courts to 
decide disputes between man and man; and 
government and man, is sound. This is true 
despite a few, or even many, decisions with 
which I or any other lawyer or layman may 
disagree. Independence connotes power 
to be wrong as well as right. As already noted 
disagreement is inherent in an independent 
judiciary deciding as it must against one-half 
of all litigants. But attempts to weaken or 
to limit the effective functioning of the in- 
stitution of the courts are not in keeping 
with the basic principles upon which our 
system of government is founded. I feel 
certain that the Senate and the House of 
Representatives will, upon further study and 
thought, reject all parts of the Jenner bill 
which deny access to the Supreme Court. 

It is well to recall Abraham Lincoln's reac- 
tion to the famous Supreme Court decision 
returning Dred Scott to slavery—certainly as 
controversial as any decision of our day. In 
rejecting proposals to curb the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court even though he vigorously 
dissented from, and severely criticized, that 
decision, Lincoln said: “We know the Court 
that made it has often overruled its own 
decisions and we shall do what we can to 
ey overrule this. We offer no resistance 

This was the position of a man willing to 
shelve his own personal disappointment 
rather than lead an attack on the Court's 
jurisdiction, which jurisdictional 
curb he characterized as an attack agains; 
our whole Republican system of govern- 
ment—a blow which, if successful, would 
place all our rights and liberties at the mercy 
of passing anarchy and violence, 

The mistake inherent in the court-curb- 
ing legislation proposed by Senator JENNER 
les in failure to distinguish between deci- 
sions and the mechanism of decision. The 
mechanism is indeed sound and must not be 
partly chopped up and partly destroyed be- 
cause of the failure of that mechanism to 
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always provide decisions with which all agree 
100 percent. One hundred percent agreement 
is impossible in a society operated by hu- 
mans. Abraham Lincoln and the American 
Bar Association are right in defending the 
mechanism of the institution of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and in 
urging that this mechanism remain unfet- 
tered by Congressional restraints. History, 
reason, and necessity dictate that conclusion 
as best for our country. Denial to our peo- 
ple of access to that Court—the ultimate 
bulwark of our liberties—is a peril to the 
constitutional rights of every American and 
must be defeated. 

Canon No. 1 of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s Canons of Professional Ethics pro- 
vides in part: 

“It is the duty of the lawyer to maintain 
toward the courts a respectful attitude, not 
for the sake of the temporary incumbent of 
the judicial office, but for the maintenance 

_of its supreme importance. Judges, not 
being wholly free to defend themselves, are 
peculiarly entitled to receive the support of 
the bar against unjust criticism and 
clamor.” 

Judges of our courts speak publicly only 
in the discharge of their judicial function. 
They must bear criticism, even irresponsible 
and vicious criticism, in silence. These men 
have given up the right to criticize in order 
that the rest of us might be secure in that 
right. But we of the bar have no such re- 
straint upon us. It is, therefore, up to us, 
the members of the bar, to speak up in de- 
fense of our courts as an institution of gov- 
ernment. Our duty is to assume leadership 
here and see to it that our people have the 
correct facts and a proper appreciation of 
the place of the courts in our system of gov- 
ernment. We cannot be content merely to 
note the comforting fact that an institution 
which has suryived the petulance and dis- 
pleasure of a Jefferson, a Jackson, and two 
Roosevelts—to say nothing of the tirades of 
lesser men—almost certainly has the 
strength and vitality to survive present at- 
tacks. The bar has its own obligations to 

, and it is important to all of us 
that we not fail in those obligations. 

I therefore tonight issue a call to the 
lawyers of America to take the American 
Bar Association’s position on this great issue 
to the people. Once the people understand 
the issue, I am certain there will be a tre- 
mendous public reaction against curbing 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. It is 
not my purpose either to defend or to criti- 
cize any particular decision of any court. 
The basic point is that we of the bar have 
a duty and a responsibility to perform in 
maintaining the confidence of the public in 
our courts. Such confidence is the founda- 
tion of our whole system of government, and 
we must never allow it to be impaired or 
destroyed. We as a people may talk loud 
and strong of rights and liberties, but rights 
are as nothing without a redress and protec- 
tion in the courts. Chief Justice Marshall 
so truly said: 

“The judicial department comes home in 
its effects to every man’s fireside, it passes 
upon his property, his reputation, his life, 
his all.” 


Recall also that the preamble to our Con- 
stitution recites that one of the purposes 
for which our Nation was created was to 
“establish justice.” Certain it is that the 
judiciary as one of the three great branches 
of our Government has always played a basic 
role in the lives of our people. Our people 
have a right to justice, soundly and properly 
administered. And we of the bar have a 
duty to make the people secure in their 
rights. We perform that duty by defending 
the courts against unjust attacks. 

Do not forget, either, that the prestige of 
the bar depends in large part upon public 
confidence in and esteem for the courts as 
an institution of government. When we are 
guilty of irresponsible criticism of judges of 
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the type herein condemned we are striking a 
body blow at our standing in the estimation 
of the public. We are in effect “fouling our 
own nest.” 

As lawyers and officers of the court, we, of 
all Americans, are best able to appreciate 
our priceless heritage of freedom under law. 
In our daily life we see the great principles 
of democracy applied by our court system. 
We tend to take them for granted. But 
whenever we stop and think, we must rec- 
ognize that none of our priceless freedoms— 
speech, religion, press, even criticism of Goy- 
ernment—would be safe without the final 
safeguard of the courts. Our whole future 
as a Nation, and as a people, depends upon 
the maintenance of our independent judi- 
ciary to preserve the rights of our people. 

It is well to stress again that our court 
system is not above censure. No organ of 
government is. None of our institutions are 
perfect. As. Mr. Justice David Brewer, of 
the Supreme Court, said in 1898: 

“It is a mistake to suppose that the Su- 
preme Court is either honored or helped by 
being spoken of as beyond criticism.” 

But there is a vast difference between crit- 
icism stemming from constructive analy- 
sis of particular decisions and the unin- 
formed, misleading statements and insults 
which are sometimes being hurled cur- 
rently. As President Lincoln suggested, 
time spent in ranting and raving would be 
better used working to establish the fallacy 
of the unpopular holding. But no degree of 
disagreement justifies degrading the fore- 
most protection of our finest heritage—tfree- 
dom under law—a protection only the courts 
can guarantee. 

Our American people haye traditionally 
been ready to respect their courts and to 
look to them as the ultimate guardians of 
the liberties of our people. “Justice,” as 
Daniel Webster said, “* * * is the greatest 
interest of man on earth. It is the ligament 
which holds civilized nations together. 
Wherever her temple stands, and so long as 
it is duly honored, there is a foundation for 
social security, general happiness, and the 
improvement and progress of our race.” 

To insure justice in our land, we lawyers 
must do all in our power to preserve the 
respect of the public for our courts. We are 
dually obligated as dedicated servants of the 
public and as officers of the courts to speak 
forth on every occasion to maintain confi- 
dence in our courts. 

The stake of the public at large in this 
matter is tremendous. A respected and 
strong judiciary and a respected and strong 
bar are essential to maintain our system of 
freedom under law. Maintenance of that 
freedom is essential to the continued liberty 
of our people and the continued liberty of 
our people is essential to the future of free 
peoples everywhere, 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp in connection with my re- 
marks the support, evidenced by a tele- 
gram from Richard W. Hogue, chairman 
of the Committee on Federal Legislation 
of the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York, of the resolution to which 
I have referred, Senate Joint Resolution 
169, which I have sponsored together 
with other Senators. 

I am grateful for this support from 
so distinguished a bar association as my 
own in New York City, which has con- 
stantly led the fight for the integrity of 
the Government and for giving justice 
to all people in their individual capac- 
ity, and which has shown a rare skill in 
balancing individual rights under our 
Constitution as against our national 
security, always with both coming out 
protected and safeguarded, as we are 
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well able to do, under the dominion of 
law, if we put our minds to it. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

NEw York, N. Y., May 12, 1958. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javirs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 

The committee on Federal legislation of 
the Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York has considered and supports your pro- 
posed amendment to the judiciary clause of 
the Constitution (S. J. Res. 169) which is in- 
tended to vest in the Supreme Court of the 
United States appellate jurisdiction over all 
cases arising under the Constitution and, in 
effect, to transfer the power to make excep- 
tions thereto from Congress to the people by 
constitutional amendment. This proposal 
is identical to that approved and backed by 
our association in 1947. Such jurisdiction 
has been exercised by the Court since the 
first judiciary act. History indicates that 
Congress has exercised power to make excep- 
tions to the Court’s jurisdiction only once 
and then with unfortunate results, The 
Court is the body to which is entrusted the 
duty of expounding and interpreting the 
Constitution; it has traditionally been the 
defender of constitutional rights, privileges, 
and liberties from arbitrary action. The tri- 
partite division of power is basic to our sys- 
tem of government. The independence of 
the Supreme Court should be preserved and 
its judicial function protected from invasion 
by legislative action. For this reason we op- 
posed the Jenner bill (S. 2646) and still op- 
pose the remnant of that bill relating to ad- 
mission to the practice of law in the States. 
For this and other reasons expressed in com- 
munications to Senator HENNINGs the com- 
mittee is also opposed to the Butler amend- 
ments to the Jenner bill. 

RIcHanD W. HOGUE, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Federal 
Legislation, 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record as a part of my remarks 
the resolution adopted by the American 
Bar Association opposing S. 2646, the 
Jenner-Butler bill. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
OPPOSING S. 2646 (JENNER-BUTLER BILL) 


Resolution unanimously passed by the 
house of delegates of the American Bar As- 
sociation at the 1958 meeting in Atlanta, 
Ga., on February 24-25: 

“Whereas in 1949 the American Bar Asso- 
ciation adopted a resolution urging the Con- 
gress to submit to the electorate an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States to provide that the Supreme Court of 
the United States shall have appellate juris- 
diction in all matters arising under the 
Constitution; and 

“Whereas S. 2646 now pending before the 
Congress if enacted would forbid the Su- 
preme Court from assuming appellate juris- 
diction in certain matters contrary to the 
action heretofore taken by this association 
and contrary to the maintenance of the bal- 
ance of powers set up in the Constitution 
between the executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial branches of our Government: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That reserving our right to crit- 
icize decisions of any court in any case and 
without approving any decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the Amer- 
ican Bar Association opposes the enactment 
of S. 2646 which would limit the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the 
United States.” 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST 
BRUCELLOSIS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there re- 
cently appeared in the Minneapolis Star 
an article explaining the work being done 
in the fight against brucellosis at the 
WHO Brucellosis Center at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The work being done 
at this center, headed by Dr. Wesley W. 
Spink, is significant, not only in the 
brucellosis control program in Minne- 
sota, but in its contribution to health 
protection throughout the world. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
the Minneapolis Star article be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY SPEARHEADS GLOBAL FIGHT ON 

BRUCELLOSIS 
(By Bob Murphy) 

The most direct single connection, prob- 
ably, between World Health Organization, 
which holds its 11th annual assembly in 
Minneapolis opening May 26, and Minne- 
apolis itself is in the WHO Brucellosis Center 
at the University of Minnesota, headed by 
Dr. Wesley W. Spink. 

Brucellosis is one of the zoonoses, diseases 
transmitted by animals to man. It gets its 
name from the bacteria brucella, discovered 
by David Bruce, a British army surgeon later 
knighted. In cattle, it is known as Bang's 
disease, or contagious abortion. In humans 
itis known as undulant fever. 

Spink is Chairman of the WHO expert 
Committee on Brucellosis, and met with it 
last fali in Lima, Peru. He asked WHO repre- 
sentatives what they considered the No. 1 
human disease contracted from animals. 

They answered that from the emotional 
standpoint, rabies stood out—but in num- 
bers and effect on economy, brucellosis was 
more important. 

WHO early in the fifties set up brucellosis 
centers around the world to exchange infor- 
mation on international developments in 
diagnosis, treatment, and research in the 
brucellosis field. Three were set up in the 
Western Hemisphere, in Mexico, Argentina, 
and in Minneapolis, the last to cover the 
United States and Canada. 

Spink has long been a world authority on 
brucellosis, which he investigated as a new- 
comer to the University of Minnesota more 
than 20 years ago. 

As a consultant to WHO, he has surveyed 
brucellosis in Spain and France, and sur- 
veyed the brucellosis research project in 
Tunisia. He is author of a book, The Nature 
of Brucellosis, published last October by 
University of Minnesota Press. 

The story of brucellosis in Minnesota is 
well known. Studies led to a stepped-up 
campaign of testing cattle and slaughtering 
reactors, then to State law that all milk 
sold must be pasteurized. Development of 
a vaccine for calves is another weapon in the 
fight against the disease. 

Here, when WHO sought a center, in co- 
operation with the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAO) of the United States, it 
found a unique facility. Departments of 
veterinary and human medicine were al- 
ready cooperating in brucellosis research, 
as was the State health laboratory. 

There are very few places in the country 
where similar work is so concentrated, and 
probably none to the degree it is here. As 
campaigns progressed, the incidence of bru- 
cellosis has gone down and down in Min- 
nesota. 

It is still present, but most human cases 
are occupational, by contact with animals 
on the part of farmers or slaughterhouse 
workers. 
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Spink believes that eradication Is possible 
within a few years in Minnesota. Such is 
not the casé, however, in the rest of the 
world. Some American States and cities 
have not yet passed pasteurization laws, or 
started survey and vaccination programs. 

Worldwide, the incidence of brucellosis 
in cattle is higher, but the great problem is 
in sheep and goats. The form of the disease 
transmitted to humans by goats is known 
as Malta fever, more severe than the undu- 
lant fever that comes from cattle. (Oc- 
casional cases have been known of accidental 
vaccination of humans with cattle vaccine.) 

The importance of such a facility as the 
WHO Brucellosis Center, Spink said, is not 
only in the field of _ brucellosis. 

The work develops clues to work in other 
fields. The knowledge gained and compiled 
is an excellent tool in the study of other 
diseases, not only bacterial infections, but 
infections in general, 


JOE MEYER, WINNER OF MINNE- 
APOLIS TRIBUNE ESSAY CON- 
TEST 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the win- 
ner of a recent essay contest conducted 
by the Minneapolis Tribune was a 17- 
year-old farm youth from Henderson, 
Minn., Joe Meyer. His essay on the 
contest subject, What, in Minnesota, I 
Would Like Most To Show a Swedish 
High-School Teen-Ager, was selected 
from more than a thousand entries, and 
entitled him to a trip to Sweden to return 
with the winner of a similar contest 
there. , 

This represents a unique exchange of 
international understanding and good 
will, Mr. President, and it also indicates 
that we often unjustly overemphasize 
the delinquency among our teen-agers. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that this essay together with an article 
from the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune be 
printed at this point in the RECORD as 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the essay 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune] 
Here Is THE PRIZE Essay By JOE MEYER oF 
HENDERSON 

“What, in Minnesota, I would like most to 
show a Swedish high-school teen-ager.” 

This year my best friend is our school’s 
foreign -student, and from being with him 
and reading of people in other lands, I have 
found that all the people of the world, in- 
cluding us, are the same. Now, I would like 
to prove this to a young Swedish teen-ager, 
if he hasn't already discovered it. By ac- 
quainting him with life here in Minnesota, 
a midwestern State so representative of all 
America, I would show him how much alike 
his and my country and people really are. 

I would take him, as my friend, among my 
family and teen-age companions, entertain 
him with our entertainments and let him 
live as we live. I’m sure he would not find 
our ways of living and thinking so different 
from his own, and upon finding himself at 
ease with us, we would laugh together at to- 
day’s strife and tension among the nations of 
the world. 

By inyiting him to my father’s farm, I 
could present to him the vast panorama of 
southern Minnesota’s rich and beautiful 
farmland, and I would want to show him 
our great north woods, the lakes and streams, 
the iron ranges, the throbbing beat of life 
in our big cities, the lazy little country 
towns, and the dynamic flow of all produce 
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over our sprawling transportation network. 
He would find things so much like his home 
country that he would almost be missing 
the adventure of visiting another country. 

Here in Minnesota’s centennial year, I 
would lay its history before him, show him 
historical sites, and point out how rapidly 
Minnesota has progressed, basing its culture 
on those of its European settlers. The ties 
which bind us would become evident, as 
would the important role his own national 
group, the Swedes, played in Minnesota’s 
developments. 

I would want to show him American gov- 
ernment in operation by acquainting him 
with Minnesota’s capital and my own 
county’s courthouse. But no guided tour 
could show him American freedom and de- 
mocracy; it would only be constantly there 
for him to observe, evident in every phase 
of life around him. I would also want him 
to see where these ideals grow and are nur- 
tured—our schools. I would want him to 
see my own and other Minnesota schools 
so he will not go away thinking them en- 
tirely inadequate as they may sound from 
the recent debates of the issue. 

Then, too, Minnesota’s religions and 
churches, from my own little country church 
to our great cathedrals, should surely be a 
part of his visit. And while I would be 
proud to point out American prosperity, I 
would also not fail to show him American 
poverty, the city slums, rundown farms, and 
maybe an Indian reservation. 

This truth would not hurt but would only 
make all other truths, the wonderful ones, 
still more wonderful and believable. I am 
confident that such an experience as this 
will carry world understanding one step fur- 
ther, and just as the young Swede will bring 
understanding to us, he will also take under- 
standing home with him. 

Joe MEYER, 
Senior at the Le Sueur Public High School. 
HENDERSON, MINN., April 7, 1958. 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune of May 11, 
1958] 
STATE Farm YourH Wins Trip TO SWEDEN 
(By George Grim) i 

Joe Meyer is going on the trip of his youn; 
life. The 17-year-old from the 180-acre, neat 
and busy farm at Henderson, Minn., won our 
essay contest on “What, in Minnesota, I 
would like most to show a Swedish high- 
school teen-ager.” 

Result: Joe will be flying the Atlantic 
early in June to spend a week with the win- 
ner of a similar contest in Stockholm. Then 
the two will return, on Scandinavian Airlines 
System, to New York, to see the town, visit 
Washington, then come to Minnesota. 

For the next week, Joe will be showing his 
Swedish friend the farm, the Iron Range, the 
Mayo Clinic, and a long list of other sights. 
Plus—and this was one of the factors that 
brought this essay top honor—Joe’s belief 
that the visitor should be shown some city 
slum, a rundown farm “and maybe an Indian 
reservation. This truth would not hurt, but 
would only make all other truths, the won- 
derful ones, still more wonderful and be- 
lievable.”* 

More than a thousand essays came in for 
judging. The three of us who did the work 
found new faith in Minnesota teen-agers. 
Swedish Consul General Gustav af Petersens, 
Robert Houde, district sales manager of 
Scandinavian Airlines System, and I learned 
much about Minnesota—and about its high- 
school students. 

The essays came from hundreds and hun- 
dreds of cities and towns. Four out of five 
were written in small towns, down rural 
Toads, and on the farm. 

First, we read 50 of them. From these & 
pattern emerged. Then we reread, with this 
frame of reference. The work was neat, the 
spelling accurate, 
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JUDGES PORE OVER THE ENTRIES 


The next stage found the entries in two 
sets of baskets—possibles, and those that 
didn’t quite make the grade. In turn, the 
possibles were read again until we had two 
envelopes of 50 essays each. The second- 
string envelope was rechecked. Now we 
had just 50. 

After 4 days of judging in progress, 1 
winner Joe Meyer's viewpoint was 
unique. I outlined it, something rarely done 
in these contests. We judges are to be sure 
there were 10 categories of suggested things 
to be shown. On this page we have printed 
his essay—certain that its unique merit will 
be obvious. 

Then, too, that essay could be mighty wel- 
come to the visiting Scandinavian royalty. 
It explains us, our hopes, our accomplish- 
ments and our problems in sincere effective- 
ness. 

JOE IS A FINE BOY 


So we had the essay. Now, who is Joe 
Meyer? 

I drove to Le Sueur High School, where he 
is a senior. 

“You found a fine boy,” said Kenneth von 
Wald, the principal. He's to be valedicto- 
rian at our graduation May 29. He's presi- 
dent of his class, head of the student coun- 
oll, member of the honors society. We didn't 
know a thing about his essay.” 

Nobody did. 

Joe’s mother saw my column announcing 
the trip. She showed it to Joe. That same 
Sunday he went to his room in the white 
farmhouse, opened his typewriter and went 
to work. Six hours and three rewrites later, 
it was finished. He mailed it. Never read it 
to anyone, never told anyone at school. Joe 
is like that. 

We found him in Spanish class. He's 
quiet but not shy, self-effacing but know- 
ing. There is the shifting of gears to ma- 
turity in his manner, He blushed when the 
girls in the class let fly a screeching chorus 

of congratulation. (He hadn't told anyone 
` about entering the contest, remember.) 


WINNER WANTS CHEMISTRY FUTURE 


We met some of his teachers. Joe's fasci- 
nated by science. 

“I hope to find a place in chemistry,” he 
said, “Going to St. John’s University in Col- 
legeville this fall. I'm sure I can learn a lot 
about it there.” : 

We were soon joined by Janet, 16, a sopho- 
more; John, 15, a freshman; Clem Jr., 13, 
an eighth grader. At the nearby St. Anne’s 
parochial school, the fifth offspring of the 
Meyer family, Jerry, is a third grader. All of 
them have the lively interest, the tumbling- 
out conversation of mighty intelligent 
youngsters. 

The word of Joe's winning whizzed through 
Le Sueur High with sonic speed. Although 
more of a student than most, his popularity 
was. secure. There was respect in the ad- 
miration of his classmates. 

Nine miles away, we turned off at the 
Meyer farm. All is orderliness. Joe’s dad, 
born a farmer’s son in the same county, is 
proud of his place. There are 5 cows, 100 
chickens, crops of corn and peas and beans. 

A pair of tractors, the pickup truck, the 
family car and the boys’ motor scooter keep 
locomotion always at hand. (The motor 
scooter, according to Joe's mother, has been 
painted, repainted, re-repainted, uphol- 
stered and reupholstered, artistic wavy lines 
applied, and then the whole thing repeated.) 

Clem, Jr., and John do much of the 
chores after school, then again after supper. 
Until last summer, Joe had his regular farm 
duties. The pattern was broken when, carry- 
ing bow and arrow, typewriter and some clean 
clothes, he went to Colorado to work with 
a geophysical surveying crew—looking for oil. 
He took plenty of pictures—color landscapes 
are a hobby. 

The boys are Future Farmers of America 
members. Clem, Jr., and John have a sur- 
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passing interest in a baseball team. Janet 
hopes to go on to a church college. Young 
Jerry dreams of a daredevil leap from the top 
of the family windmill. 

Inside the comfortable farmhouse there 
was evidence of family discipline. The TV 
set is in the sizable dining room. The living 
room, and its light-colored rug, is out of 
bounds to the youngsters, The kitchen tells 
of orderliness and, from its aroma, of good 
country cooking. 

NOW JOE’S MOTHER CAN SEE ESSAY 

“We're all so excited,” said Joe’s mother. 
“We couldn’t ever send one of our children 
on such a trip abroad. On a farm like this, 
and with five offspring, the budget just about 
fits. I'm so glad I told Joe to try and write 
that essay. Do you have it with you? I'd 
like to know what he wrote.” 

Joe’s mother and everybody now can read 
what he wrote. So will the people in Sweden 
who read that country’s largest newspaper, 
the Stockholms Tidningen. Pictures of Joe 
and his family and the farm not only will 
appear in Picture magazine in our Sunday 
Tribune soon but also will be published in 
Scandinavia. 

“Will I be bringing back a girl or a fellow?” 
asked Joe, 

Told him I didn’t know. We'll hear later 
this week who won in Sweden. 

“We'll welcome him or her to our farm,” 
said Joe's dad. 

Joe's essay, you see, led us to a farm, a 
family, whom we can all be proud. 

As for Joe— 

He's not just a contest winner—he’s our 
1-week ambassador. 


— — ü᷑ĩ— 
CONTROL OF COMMERCE IN MEAT 
AND MEAT PRODUCTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? ‘There being 
none, the Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1356) to amend the anti- 
trust laws by vesting in the Federal 
Trade Commission jurisdiction to pre- 
vent monopolistic practices and other 
unlawful restraints in commerce by cer- 
tain persons engaged in commerce in 
meat and meat products, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That (a) subsection (6) of section 5 (a) of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, as 
amended (66 Stat. 632; 15 U. S. C. 45 (a) 
(6)), is amended to read as follows: 

“(6) The Commission is empowered and 
directed. to prevent persons, partnerships, or 
corporations, except banks, common carriers 
subject to the acts to regulate commerce, 
and air carriers and foreign air carriers sub- 
ject to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
from using unfair methods of competition in 
commerce and unfair or deceptive acts or 
practices in commerce.” 

(b) Section 2 (a) of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended (42 Stat. 
159, as amended; 7 U. S. C. 182), is amended 
by striking out: 

(1) paragraph (3) thereof; and 

(2) paragraph (5) thereof. 

(c) The title of such act (7 U. S. C. 181, 
et seq.) and the title of the act where it 
appears in the preamble of the act of Au- 
gust 14, 1935 (49 Stat. 648), are amended 
by striking out the words “livestock prod- 
ucts, dairy products” and the words “poul- 
try products, and eggs.” 

(d) Section 2 (b) of such act (42 Stat. 
159; 7 U. S. C. 183) is amended by striking 
out the words “and meatpacking industries, 
whereby livestock, meats, meat food prod- 
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ucts, livestock products, dairy products, 
poultry, poultry products, or eggs,” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “industry, 
and whereby livestock.” 

(e) Title II of such act (42 Stat. 160; 7 
U. S. C. 191-195) is repealed. 

(f) Sections 401 and 403 of such act (42 
Stat. 168; 7 U. S. C. 221, 223) are amended 
by striking out, in each such section wher- 
ever they appear, the word “packer”, and 
the words “packer or any live poultry dealer 
or handler.” 

(g) Section 502 (a) of such act (49 Stat. 
648; 7 U. S. C. 218a (a)) is amended by 
striking out the words “packers as defined 
in title II of said act and railroads”, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “a rail- 
road.” 

(h) Section 502 (b) of such act (49 Stat. 
648; 7 U. S. C. 218a (b)) is amended by in- 
serting, immediately after the words, “this 
act,” the words “or the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act.” 

(1) Section 503 of such act (49 Stat. 649; 
7 U. S. C. 218b) is amended by striking out 
the first sentence thereof. 


And from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry with an additional 
amendment, to strike out the amend- 
ment reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary and insert: 

That (a) subsection (6) of section 5 (a) 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act, as 
amended (66 Stat. 632; 15 U. S. O. 45 (a) 
(6)), is amended to read as follows: 

“(6) The Commission is empowered and 
directed to prevent persons, partnerships, or 
corporations, except banks, common carriers 
subject to the acts to regulate commerce, 
air carriers and foreign air carriers subject 
to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and ex- 
cept as provided in section 406 (b) of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921 (42 Stat. 
199, as amended; 7 U. S. O. 182), from using 
unfair methods of competition in commerce 
and unfair or deceptive acts or practices in 
commerce.” 

(b) Section 406 (b) of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921 (42 Stat. 199; as 
amended; 7 U. S. C. 182), is amended to 
read as follows: r 

“(b) On and after the enactment of this 
act, and so long as it remains in effect, the 
Federal Trade Commission shall have no 
power or jurisdiction so far as relating to 
any matter which is made subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary— 

“(1) by title II of this act if it concerns 
either (i) livestock or live poultry, or (ii) 
any other product in a form other than one 
in which it is marketed by the packer, poul- 
try dealer, or poultry handler; or 

“(2) by titles III or V of this act, except 
in cases in which, before the enactment of 
this act, complaint has been served under 
section 5 of the act entitled ‘An act to 
create a Federal Trade Commission, to define 
its powers and duties, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved September 26, 1914, or under 
section 11 of the act entitled ‘An act to sup- 
plement existing laws against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved October 15, 1914, and except 
when the Secretary of Agriculture, in the ex- 
ercise of his duties hereunder, shall request 
of the said Federal Trade Commission that 
it make investigations and report in any 
case. The Secretary and the Federal Trade 
Commission shall maintain such liaison as 
is necessary to avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tion of effort in the field covered by this act. 
Each shall give immediate notice to the 
other of the filing of a complaint by either 
agency with respect to any matter over which 
both have jurisdiction, and thereafter the 
other shall not institute proceedings cover- 
ing the same matter.” 

The amendment made by this subsection 
shall be effective only during the 3-year pe- 
riod beginning with the date of enactment of 
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this act, except that it shall continue effec- 
tive thereafter with respect to complaints 
filed by either agency during such 3-year pe- 
riod. 

(c) Section 202 of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, 1921, as amended (42 Stat. 159, 
as amended; 7 U. S. C. 181 and the following), 
is amended by inserting after the word “un- 
lawful” the words with respect to livestock, 
meats, meat food products, livestock products 
in unmanufactured form, poultry, or poultry 
products.” 

(d) Section 201 of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, 1921, as amended (42 Stat. 159, as 
amended; 7 U. S. C. 181 and the following), 
is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following: “A change in any person's 
status as a packer or live poultry dealer or 
handler after a transaction or act has oc- 
curred shall not affect the authority or ju- 
risdiction of the Secretary or the Federal 
Trade Commission to institute proceedings 
and issue orders based upon such transaction 
or act applicable to such person or such ac- 
tion as may be provided by law for the en- 
forcement of such orders.” 

(e) The caption to title IIT, appearing im- 
mediately before section 301 of such act 
(42 Stat. 163; 7 U. S. C. 201) is amended by 
adding, immediately following the word 
“stockyards,” the words “and livestock trans- 
actions.” 

(f) Section 301 (c), section 301 (d), and 
section 312 (a) of title III of such act (42 
Stat. 163 and 167; 7 U. S. C. 201 and 213) are 
amended by striking out in each such sec- 
tion, wherever they appear, the words “at a 
stockyard.” 

(g) Section 302 (a) of title III of such act 
(42 Stat. 163; 7 U. S. OC. 202a) is amended by 
striking out the last sentence thereof. 

(h) Section 303 of title III of such act (42 
Stat. 163; 7 U. S. C. 203) is amended by in- 
serting after the first sentence thereof the 
following sentence: “Every other person oper- 
ating as a market agency or dealer as defined 
in section 301 of the act may be required to 

register in such manner as the Secretary may 
prescribe.” 

(i) Section 311 of title ITI of such act (42 
Stat. 167; 7 U. S. C. 212) is amended by strik- 
ing out the words “stockyard owner or mar- 
ket agency” wherever they occur and insert- 
ing “stockyard owner, market agency, or 
dealer,” and by striking out “stockyard own- 
ers or market agencies” and inserting “stock- 
yard owners, market agencies, or dealers.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry as a substitute 
for the substitute reported by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the pending business is 
now Senate bill 1356, and that the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
reported by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry as a substitute for the 
substitute reported by the Committee on 
the Judiciary. Is my understanding 


correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The parliamentary 


Situation is a little different from the 
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usual one, but is not so complex as to 
cause any great confusion. 

To explain it briefly, Senate bill 1356 
was originally considered at great length 
and most ably by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and was reported to the Sen- 
ate and placed upon the calendar. 

There was filed by the committee a 
long and able report, which is on the 
desks of Senators. It is Report No. 704. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think it might be 
better for me to complete my prelimi- 
nary statement, and then yield, but I 
shall be glad to yield now if the Senator 
desires me to do so. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I would rather 
have the Senator complete his prelimi- 
nary statement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The bill as reported 
from the Senate Committee on the Ju- 
diciary was then before the Senate, and 
the able report of the committee, being 
Report No. 704, was also before the Sen- 
ate. 

When the time came for the consider- 
ation of the bill by the Senate, it was 
found that there were certain points of 
difference, so the bill was referred by the 
Senate to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and the Committee on the 
Judiciary, jointly. 

A report now has been filed by myself, 
on behalf of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary and the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. It is Report No. 1464. 
I do not mean, by referring to that re- 
port, that in any respect the Committee 
on the Judiciary is precluded from rely- 
ing upon anything whatever in its origi- 
nal report, or anything in the bill as it 
was at that time. 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, after a joint meeting with the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
thought it best to suggest certain 
changes. Those suggestions are now 
proposed in the form of an amendment, 
which is the subject to which I shall 
largely confine myself in these brief re- 
marks. 

I now yield to the Senator from Wy- 
oming. i 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will ask the 
Senator to yield when he completes his 
statement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

The bill deals with the division of au- 
thority over unfair trade practices of 
packers between the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. With the amendment proposed by 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, it would be extended to deal with 
all transactions in livestock in interstate 
commerce. 

After the bill was referred jointly to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
the two committees met and heard testi- 
mony from representatives of the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department 
of Agriculture. 

There was general agreement that the 
Department of Agriculture should have 
exclusive jurisdiction over packers with 
respect to livestock and poultry, and the 
amendment proposed by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry so provides, 
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In other words, so long as we are deal- 
ing with livestock and poultry as such, 
the Department of Agriculture has com- 
plete jurisdiction over packers. Its 
jurisdiction as to livestock is extended 
beyond that which it has at the present 
time, in that its jurisdiction will relate 
to the whole field, instead of to the some- 
what smaller field embraced in the 
posted stockyards under the present law. 

In addition to retaining jurisdiction in 
the Secretary under title II with respect 
to livestock and poultry, the amendment 
extends the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture under title III of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act to all live- 
stock transactions in interstate com- 
merce, whether at posted markets or else- 
where. 

In other words, the amendment which 
we propose not only saves to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture all jurisdiction 
which it has had up to this time over 
livestock and poultry as such, but it ex- 
tends it to apply to all transactions in 
livestock in interstate commerce. There 
have been a large number of sales mar- 
kets engaged in interstate commerce 
which have not been actively supervised 
by the Department of Agriculture be- 
cause they have not been, and in many 
cases could not be, posted as stockyards 
within the requirements of existing law. 
Market agencies and dealers at those 
sales markets have not been subject to 
fair trade practice regulation by the 
Department of Agriculture in the past. 
Under the amendment we propose these 
markets could be posted, and market 
agencies and dealers at these yards, 
whether they were posted or not, would 
be subject to regulation by the Depart- 
ment. 

There was also general agreement that 
the Federal Trade Commission should 
have exclusive jurisdiction over packers 
with respect to products other than live- 
stock, meats, meat food products, live- 
stock products in unmanufactured form, 
poultry, and poultry products, and the 
amendment of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry so provides. 

The packers produce quite a number 
of articles which are not included within 
the edible fields I have just mentioned. 

After determining that the live ani- 
mals should be subject to the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and that strictly nonagricultural 
products should be subject to the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the committee explored 
the situation with respect to those 
products which fell between these two 
extremes; namely, meats, meat food 
products, livestock products in un- 
manufactured form, and poultry prod- 
ucts. Here there was disagreement. 
Each of the two agencies advised that 
it required jurisdiction with respect to 
these products in order to carry out its 
assigned responsibilities. Each agency 
further recommended that its jurisdic- 
tion in this area should be exclusive. 
The amendment of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry resolves this 
conflict by providing for concurrent 
jurisdiction with respect to these prod- 
ucts at the wholesale and retail levels 
for 3 years. This will give each agency 
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all the authority it needs to carry out 
its responsibilities during the next 3 
years, 

In other words, it is for an experi- 
mental period, during which we hope the 
justice and wisdom of the action will be 
demonstrated. If it is not demon- 
strated, Congress will have that fact be- 
fore it at the expiration of 3 years. 

The provisions I have mentioned are 
the principal provisions of our commit- 
tee’s amendment. A further provision 
set out in subsection (d) would prevent 
any person from escaping the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission or 
the Department of Agriculture after an 
act or transaction has occurred by 
changing his status as a packer or non- 
packer. That is, that after jurisdiction 
had been obtained by either the Federal 
Trade Commission or the Department of 
Agriculture, a mere change in status 
would not affect the situation of an indi- 
vidual or business which was involved in 
the matter. 

The principal differences between the 
amendment recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and that recom- 
mended by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary are: First, while the Judiciary 
Committee amendment in effect trans- 
fers all authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture under title II of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act to the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Agriculture Committee 
amendment provides for retention of au- 
thority in the Secretary with respect to 
livestock and poultry; concurrent juris- 
diction with respect to meats, meat food 
products, livestock products in unmanu- 
factured form, and poultry products; and 
transfer to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion of authority with respect to all 
other products. Second, the Agriculture 
Committee amendment incorporates 
within it the provisions of the amend- 

-ment proposed by Senators YOUNG, 
O’MAnHONEY, WATKINS, and CARROLL ex- 
tending title III of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act to cover all livestock 
transactions in interstate commerce. 

One of the main objections to the 
present law, as it has been interpreted, 
and the correction of which has been fre- 
quently urged, particularly by small 
merchants, is that larger merchants 
have, by acquiring a 20-percent interest 
in a packing plant, been able to escape 
Federal Trade Commission jurisdiction 
over all their activities, even those relat- 
ing to products other than meat and 
other edible products of meatpackers. 

I wish to make it very clear tha. the 
enactment of the pending bill will ef- 
fectively eliminate this loophole in the 
law. As a matter of fact, not only the 
pending bill, but the other bills on the 
subject, both in the House and in the 
Senate, recognize this problem and con- 
tain provisions to handle it effectively. 

This particular subject matter, which 
is of very great importance, is very well 
treated in pages 12 through 15 of the 
report of the Judiciary Committee on 
S. 1356. It is Report No. 704. 

I ask unanimous consent that the able 
discussion in the report, beginning with 
the last paragraph on page 12, and con- 
tinuing down to the middle of page 15, 
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may be incorporated in the RECORD ai 
this point as a part of my remarks. 
There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


RECENT DECISIONS AND RULINGS HINDERING 
EFFECTIVE ANTITRUST ENFORCEMENT BY THE 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
A series of court decisions and administra- 

tive ruling has greatly extended the exemp- 

tion from regulation by the Federal Trade 

Commission which is contained in the Pack- 

ers and Stockyards Act. The term “packer” 

to which the Packers and Stockyards Act 
applies in according immunity from the 

Federal Trade Commission Act and from 

Commission enforcement of the Clayton Act 

is extremely broad in its reach. Any person, 

firm or corporation, no matter how far re- 
moved from the packing business, need only 
acquire 20 percent interest in a packing 

plant to lay claim to the exemption. As a 

result, numerous large nonpacker corpora- 

tions are qualifying as packers and thus 
escaping Federal Trade Commission super- 
vision. 

The leading court decision on this matter 
is United Corporation v. Federal Trade Com- 
mission (110 F. 2d 473 (1940)), in which the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals reviewed an 
order by the Federal Trade Commission re- 
quiring United Corp. to cease and desist from 
representing that the corned beef hash and 
deviled ham which is sold were made from 
products originating in Virginia, from using 
the trade name “Virginia Products Co.” from 
using labels containing the word “Virginia,” 
and from invoicing its sales from Richmond 
or other places within the State of Virginia. 
The canned meat products marketed by Unit- 
ed Corp. were packed for it by two meat- 
packing companies, Montell, Inc., of Cam- 
bridge, Md., and Emmart Food Products Co., 
of Chicago, III. The meat used in the prod- 
ucts, except for the deviled ham packed by 
Montell, did not originate in the State of 
Virginia, and it was on a base of false and 
deceptive advertising, therefore, that the 
FTC proceeded against United Corp. 

After the complaint was filed, but before 
the FTC cease and desist order was issued, 
United Corp. acquired a 20 percent interest 
in the stock of Montell and Emmart. Since 
it thereupon became a packer under the 
definition of that term in section 201 of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, United asked 
the court to set aside the FTC order to cease 
and desist as the company was no longer 
subject to FTC jurisdiction. The definition 
of “packer” in the act reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 201. When used in this act the term 
“packer” means any person engaged in the 
business (a) of buying livestock in com- 
merce for purposes of slaughter, or (b) of 
manufacturing or preparing meats or meat 
food products for sale or shipment in com- 
merce, or (e) of manufacturing or preparing 
livestock products for sale or shipment in 
commerce, or (d) of marketing meats, meat 
food products, livestock products, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, poultry products, or eggs in 
commerce; but no person engaged in such 
business of manufacturing or preparing live- 
stock products or in such marketing business 
shall be considered a packer unless— 

* * 


4) Any person or persons jointly or 
severally, directly or indirectly, through 
stock ownership or control or otherwise, by 
themselves or through their agents, seryants, 
or employees, own or control in the aggre- 
gate 20 percent or more of the voting power 
or control in such business of manufacturing 
or preparing livestock products, or in such 
marketing business and also 20 percent or 
more of such power or control in any busi- 
ness referred to in clause (a) or (b) above.” 
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Section 406 (b) of the Packers and Stock- 
Act reads as follows: 

“(b) On and after the enactment of this 
act, and so long as it remains in effect, the 
Federal Trade Commission shall have no 
power or jurisdiction so far as relating to any 
matter which by this act, is made subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary * * * ex- 
cept when the Secretary of Agriculture in 
the exercise of his duties hereunder, shall re- 
quest of the sald Federal Trade Commission 
that it make investigations and report in 
any case.” 

The circuit court of appeals set the FTC 
order aside, holding that since the power of 
the FTC is purely regulatory and not puni- 
tive, it must have jurisdiction at the time 
of the entry of its order, and that the Com- 
mission therefore had no further jurisdic- 
tion over United after it acquired its in- 
terest in the two packing companies. 

Since this decision, many companies haye 
sought exemption from FTC regulation as 
packers, Mr. Kintner, General Counsel of 
the Commission, pointed out to the sub- 
committee that some of the larger packers 
have proliferated into many unrelated fields, 
and, even more important, many concerns 
primarily engaged in other lines of commerce 
have become packers within the definition of 
“packer” in the act. This is particularly 
true, he stated, of many of the largest gro- 
cery chains, which, although they are es- 
sentially engaged in merchandising all of 
the thousands of items usually found in 
grocery stores and supermarkets, neverthe- 
less qualify as packers because some part of 
their operations brings them within the 
definition of “packers.” Among such groc- 
ery chains are Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., the Kroger Co., Safeway Stores, and First 
National Stores. 

Among the companies which have claimed 
immunity from regulation by the Federal 
Trade Commission on the grounds they are 
subject to the Secretary of Agriculture under 
the Packers and Stockyards Act, is an ice 
cream company which owns an affiliated com- 
pany that is a packer of dog food (Federal 
Trade Commission v. Carnation Co., et al, 
FTC docket No. 6172). Wilson & Co., which is 
primarily a packer, has successfully asserted 
immunity from regulation by the FTC of its 
sporting goods business—a nonfood line. 

‘The Commission has also pointed out an 
allied problem arising out of the so-called 
oleomargarine amendment to the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (64 Stat. 20). When 
a proceeding was brought against Armour & 
Co. charging false and deceptive advertising 
of oleomargarine, a nonmeat food product, 
the Commission was obliged to dismiss this 
action, because Armour was a packer and 
subject to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Subsequently a complaint was filed, and 
an order to cease and desist was issued 
against the Blanton Co. under the oleo- 
margarine amendment. Blanton has filed a 
petition to review and set aside this order 
in the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals, con- 
tending that the amendment is unconsti- 
tutional as denying equal protection of the 
law, since it does not apply to Blanton’s com- 
petitors who are “packers” within the mean- 
ing of the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

The complaint in the Food Fair case (In 
the Matter of Food Fair Stores, Inc., docket 
6458) charged a food retailing chain with 
violation of section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. The hearing examiner 
granted a motion by Food Fair to dismiss the 
complaint on the ground that it is a packer 
and as such is subject to the exclusive juris- 
diction of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
While counsel for the Commission showed 
that the sales of products from the pack- 
ing plant owned by Food Fair gross about $25 
million annually which is a very small part 
of the company’s total annual gross of $475 
million for the fiscal year ending April 28, 
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1956, this had no effect on the examiner's 
ruling. The hearing examiner quoted with 
approval the argument of Commission 
counsel that this interpretation “logically 
and inevitably leads * * * to absurd re- 
sults enabling any concern to choose at will 
the regulatory authority, by simply acquir- 
ing or divesting itself of a packing plant. 
Or, put more crassly, by the simple expedient 
of buying a load of chickens, wringing their 
necks, plucking their feathers and selling 
their carcasses in commerce, any business in 
the Nation, even a tire or battery manufac- 
turer, for instance, may escape regulation of 
its entire business by the Federal Trade 
Commission.” The examiner declared the 
law clear and unambiguous in “terms, com- 
mand and intent,” and he felt obliged to hold 
Food Fair immune from FTC regulation. 
This case is now before the Commission for 
decision. If upheld, many sweeping claims 
for exemption from FTC regulation will be 
made. 

S. 1356 eliminates all doubt as to the au- 
thority of the Federal Trade Commission to 
proceed against meatpackers. It prevents 
other companies from escaping regulation by 
the Federal Trade Commission on the ground 
they are packers. Confusion and injustice 
result when a food retailer large enough to 
acquire a packing company is regulated by 
the Department of Agriculture, but its 
smaller competitor is subject to more string- 
ent enforcement of trade-practice rules ad- 
ministered by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. As a consequence, there are different 
standards of legality for measuring the con- 
duct of competitors. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, there 
is one other comment I wish to make be- 
fore I yield to the real author and prin- 
cipal proponent of the bill, who has 
handled it most ably and success- 
fully, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManHONEY]. I wish to call attention 
to this additional fact. 

There is a very worthy bill on this 
subject pending in the House, H. R. 9020, 
known, I believe, as the Cooley bill. 
Many of the provisions of that bill are 
incorporated in the proposal we are of- 
fering today. However, there is one pro- 
vision in that bill with which we have 
not been able to agree, and I believe that 
the reason we could not agree should be 
stated on the floor. The provision I 
refer to is the one limiting the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission 
over packers in the field of edible prod- 
ucts to retail sales, or to cases in which 
it is requested to act by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture now has authority to request the 
FTC to investigate and report in cases 
where he deems such action necessary, 
but no such request has been made since 
the passage of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act in 1921. 

Not only were we told by the Federal 
Trade Commission that such a limitation 
would leave it powerless to handle the 
various monopolistic practices which 
have developed, and which the Commis- 
sion is organized to investigate and 
bring to light, but also, if we passed 
that provision, we felt Congress would 
be subjected to very grave criticism. 

The Big Four meat packers are operat- 
ing under a Federal injunction, issued 
some years ago, by which they are pro- 
hibited from engaging in retail trans- 
actions. Therefore, such a provision, if 
written into law, would, in effect, say that 
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we do not propose to subject the big 
packers to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission in any of their trans- 
actions in the field of meat and meat 
products. 

We felt that since some of the dis- 
criminations complained of have been 
charged to and are now charged to the 
big packers, we should avoid anything 
that would leave Congress in the position 
of saying, “Hands off the big packers. 
The laws we enact shall be effective only 
against the small packers.” 

It is for that reason that we have de- 
clined to incorporate in our bill that 
particular provision of the House meas- 
ure, which in many other respects we 
have followed very closely. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the Senator from Florida 
that after he had begun his preliminary 
statement, there was some discussion 
about a unanimous-consent agreement to 
limit debate on the bill. The disposition 
of Members of the Senate seems to be 
such that it is generally believed the bill 
can be disposed of rather quickly. How- 
ever, I do not wish to make a request 
for a unanimous-consent agreement to 
limit debate without the knowledge of 
the Senator from Florida. The proposal 
which I intend to suggest to the Senate 
would be that debate on any amendment, 
motion, or appeal shall be limited to 30 
minutes, to be equally divided between 
both sides; and that on the question 
of the final passage of the bill debate 
shall be limited to 3 hours. Is such an 
agreement acceptable to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it cer- 
tainly is acceptable to me. However, I 
believe the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming and the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], who, I un- 
derstand, has an amendment, should be 
the ones to pass upon that kind of agree- 
ment. I do not intend to speak further 
at length in the debate. I felt it my duty, 
as the one who had reported the meas- 
ure for the two committees, and who had 
conducted the hearings, to make an 
opening statement. I am very strongly 
in favor of the amendment we have sub- 
mitted, and which is the first thing at 
issue before us. I neither care nor ex- 
= to debate the matter at length my- 
self. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
entirely agreeable to the suggested time 
limitation of the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming. However, before it is 
formally submitted, I should like to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and then 
we can consider the matter further. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Perhaps the Sen- 
ator from Vermont would like to say 
something. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to take a 
few minutes. I do not care whether I am 
recognized now or later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the explanation of the rec- 
ommendation made by the majority of 
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the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, as set forth by the able Senator 
from Florida. While there was no ob- 
jection to reporting the recommenda- 
tion, the recommendation itself was 
approved by a 7 to 6 vote, with 2 Sen- 
ators being absent from the committee. 

Six members of the committee felt 
that the so-called hot-pursuit amend- 
ment, which had been drawn up at the 
request of some of us by the Department 
of Agriculture, was probably a better 
way to meet the situation. However, 
we did not prevail. Seven Senators 
voted for the amendment which the Sen- 
ator from Florida proposed, and six Sen- 
ators supported the hot-pursuit amend- 
ment. 

We are all in agreement that the 
existing loopholes in the law should be 
Plugged. It is unthinkable that a cer- 
tain branch or a large segment of the 
mercantile industry should be able to es- 
cape supervision by anyone because of 
loopholes in the law. 

I was greatly amazed to learn that 
an examiner of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission had ruled that a chain store, a 
department store, or anyone else who 
bought a few shares of stock in a pack- 
ing company thereby became a packer 
under the law and was exempt from 
Federal Trade Commission jurisdiction. 
We all want to put a stop to that kind 
of activity. 

Frankly, I think that the opinion of 
the examiner for the Federal Trade 
Commission was a perversion of the law; 
but not being a lawyer, I do not want to 
get into a discussion about that. The 
opinion simply did not make sense at 
all. 
I merely wished to point out that the 
recommendation which has been pre- 
sented was approved in the committee 
by a 7 to 6 vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
submit a proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement, and ask that it be read. Be- 
fore the clerk begins to read, I may say 
that the proposed agreement has been 
discussed with the leaders on both sides 
of the aisle and with other Senators 
who are interested in the bill. I think 
there is no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective during the further 
consideration of the bill (S. 1356) to amend 
the antitrust laws by vesting in the Federal 
Trade Commission jurisdiction to prevent 
monopolistic acts or practices and other 
unlawful restraints in commerce by certain 
persons engaged in commerce in meat and 


meat products, and for other purposes, de- 
bate on any amendment, motion, or appeal, 
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except a motion to lay on the table, shall 
be limited to 30 minutes, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the mover of any 
such amendment or motion and the ma- 
jority leader: Provided, That in the event the 
majority leader is in favor of any such 
amendment or motion, the time in oppo- 
sition thereto shall be controlled by the 
minority leader or some Senator designated 
by him: Provided further, That no amend- 
ment that is not germane to the provisions 
of the said bill shall be received. 

Ordered jurther, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 3 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
-and minority leaders: Provided, That the 
said leaders, or either of them, may, from 
the time under their control on the passage 
of the said bill, allot individual time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? The Chair hears 
none, and the agreement is entered. 

Mr. O'! ih e Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inqui 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming will state it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There is now be- 

fore the Senate a star print of Senate 
bill 1356, which is covered by Report 
No. 1464 and Report No. 704, the latter 
having come from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and the former having come 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. In the star print, the amend- 
ment of the Committee on the Judiciary 
is printed in italics. The amendment 
suggested by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry is printed in bold- 
face type. 
On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WATKINS] and I, and other members of 
the committee who have been in charge 
of the bill, are agreeable that the 
amendments of the Committee on the 
Judiciary shall be passed over, and that 
the Senate shall proceed immediately to 
the amendment offered by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

My parliamentary inquiry is whether it 
will be necessary now for the Senator in 
charge of the amendment reported by 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry to offer the amendment which 
is in boldface type in the star print. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
necessary. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry as a 
substitute for the substitute amendment 
reported by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In other words, that 
question is now pending, and no addi- 
tional offering of the amendment of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
by the Senator from Florida or any 
other Senator is required. Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 
ae a. President, a 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 
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My understanding is that the Holland 
amendment is actually only in the first 


degree, and that subsequent amendments 


can be offered; and that the first vote 
will recur upon any other amendment 
which is offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
allot myself 10 minutes from the time for 
debate on the bill. 

I think the two reports now presented 
to the Senate are an illustration of one 
of the most effective procedures which 
have taken place in the Senate in quite 
a long time. The bill, because it deals 
with the antitrust laws, was considered 
first by the Committee on the Judiciary. 
That committee amended the bill and 
reported it to the Senate. 

But because the bill deals with a mat- 
ter which is in the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Agriculture and is in- 
tended to remove from the Department 
of Agriculture jurisdiction over the vio- 
lations of the antitrust laws, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, and the 
Clayton Act, and to transfer the juris- 
diction to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry naturally felt that, perhaps, it 
should have an opportunity to examine 
the text of the bill. 

The distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Hottanp] moved that the bill 
be referred to a joint session of the Judi- 
ciary Committee and the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. O'’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] was 
the one who made the motion. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; I believe that 
is correct. 

I immediately agreed to the unani- 
mous-consent request, though with some 
modification, which had been made by 
the majority leader, because it was the 
desire of the members of the Judiciary 
Committee who were supporting the 
measure to make certain that the fullest 
survey of the effect and the meaning of 
the bill should be made by the com- 
mittees which have a vital interest in the 
measure, 

I attended the joint hearing. The 
Senator from Illinois also attended it. 
The Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Agriculture were repre- 
sented there. 

The amendment now before the Sen- 
ate is the work of the members of the 
two committees and of their efficient 
staffs; I refer to the staff of the Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee, the staff of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and the staff of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wyoming yield 
to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming care to prophesy 
what would have been the effect if the 
bill which was reported by the Judiciary 
Committee had not been referred also 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Then there prob- 
ably would have been long debate; and 
it probably would have been very diffi- 
cult to work out on the floor of the Sen- 
ate a very constructive measure, as is 
the one now before the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not also true 
that when, some weeks ago, the Senate 
had before it the bill of the Senator 
from Wyoming, there was very little 
debate and little chance to obtain 
agreement, in that relatively short time, 
on the proper procedure to be followed? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. President, it is generally agreed 
that economic conditions in the Nation 
are such that it is incumbent on the 
Congress and on industry to do every- 
thing they can do cooperatively to 
maintain a free, competitive economy 
in which no group, no industries, and no 
parts of industries shall be in a position 
of power to regulate the transactions of 
those engaged in the livestock industry. 

Dealings in livestock and livestock 
products have been of great concern 
over a long period of years. There 
have been violations of the antitrust 
laws. There have been practices which 
were inimical to the growers of live ani- 
mals, including poultry. There have 
been abusive practices which were in- 
imical to the interests of the consumers. 
There have been practices which gave 
all the color of a desire on the part of 
the packers to establish a monopoly. 

The result was, first, a consent decree, 
under prosecution initiated by the De- 
partment of Justice; and then came the 
enactment of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act. 

During the hearings on this bill, we 
received the acknowledgement of the 
Under Secretary of Agriculture that for 
more than 26 years the Department of 
Agriculture had not adequately enforced 
the antitrust laws. 

As the Senator from Florida has said, 
the original position of each agency— 
that is to say, of the Department of 
Agriculture, on the one hand; and of 
the Federal Trade Commission, on the 
other—was that each should have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. That difficulty has 
been solved by this amendment. 

This measure is well designed to pre- 
vent any further increase in the high 
cost of living by monopolistic abuses on 
the part of wholesalers or retailers; and 
by the use of the word “retailers” in this 
connection, I mean the chainstores. 
The big packers and the chainstores 
have been in a position to dominate this 
industry. The act which was passed by 
Congress—and the purpose of that act 
was to preserve free enterprise—was not 
effective. 

The purpose is to prevent exploita- 
tion of the small packer, the small re- 
tailer, and the consumer. In other 


words, the pending measure is designed 
to maintain high standards of business 
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activity in conformity with the antitrust 
laws of the United States. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I wish to 
say, on behaif of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, that the amendment which has 
been reported by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry is quite satisfac- 
tory. We have no intention whatsoever 
of resisting favorable action on the 
amendment. 

I feel that I must compliment the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] for 
the very efficient work he did in conduct- 
ing the hearings with the two Govern- 
ment agencies concerned and with all 
others who were interested, and on de- 
veloping the amendment, which goes a 
long way toward bringing about a better 
standard of operation in the entire live- 
stock business. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
exclusive jurisdiction in one area. The 
Federal Trade Commission has exclusive 
jurisdiction in another area. But there 
is concurrent jurisdiction, and both 
wholesaling and retailing can be ex- 
amined by either one. 

Because of some remarks which were 
made on the floor of the Senate, a few 
days ago, by the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse], I wish to say that this bill 
does not require the two agencies to come 
to an agreement before an action can be 
commenced. 

I wish to read, beginning on page 6 of 
the bill, in line 20: 

The Secretary— 


Meaning the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture— 
and the Federal Trade Commission shall 
maintain such liaison as is necessary to avoid 
unnecessary duplication of effort In the field 
covered by this act. Each shall give im- 
mediate notice to the other of the filing of 
a complaint by either agency with respect to 
any matter over which both have jurisdic- 
tion, and thereafter the other shall not in- 
stitute proceedings covering the same 
matter. 


One of the most important features of 
the bill, as reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, is to be found 
on page 7, beginning in line 17, and read- 
ing as follows: 

(d) Section 201 of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, 1921, as amended (42 Stat. 159, 
as amended; 7 U. S. C. 181 and the follow- 
ing), is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following: “A change in any 
person's status as a packer or live poultry 
dealer or handler after a transaction or act 
has occurred shall not affect the authority 
or jurisdiction of the Secretary or the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to institute proceed- 
ings and issue orders based upon such —.— 
action or act applicable to such 
such action as may be provided by law tar 
the enforcement of such orders.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 10 
minutes the Senator from Wyoming 
yielded to himself have expired. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is recognized for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. OMAHONET. Mr. President, the 
danger of conflict is thus removed, and 
the loophole by which jurisdiction could 
have been escaped is thus closed. 
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I desire to make a part of the RECORD 
a statement of the facts relating to the 
case of Giant Food Shopping Center, 
Inc., docket No. 6459 of the Federal 
Trade Commission, which illustrates 
how the loophole was used in the past. 

The Giant Food Shopping Center, 
Inc., was charged by the Federal Trade 
Commission with having indulged in 
discriminatory advertising. The Giant 
conducted anniversary sales and, it was 
alleged, sent letters to suppliers request- 
ing contributions to Giant’s advertising 
fund. The complaint charged that 
Giant diverted some of those funds for 
its own use. These were funds in ex- 
cess of those actually used in the ad- 
vertising. 

After the proceeding was commenced, 
Giant registered as a packer with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The sole purpose of that regis- 
tration was to escape any further pro- 
cedures under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission action. It then moved to dis- 
miss the complaint on the ground that 
the Giant company was subject to the 
Secretary of Agriculture as a packer, 
and therefore not subject to the juris- 
diction of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

There was no claim that Giant bought 
livestock in commerce for purposes of 
slaughter or that it owned or controlled 
any interest in any packing plant. The 
examiner granted the motion to dis- 
miss on the basis that the process of 
grinding up meat, mixing it with spices 
and other meat, constituted the prep- 
aration of meat food products, rather 
than meat, per se. That finding was 
overruled by the Commission. 

Then, on March 28, 1958, the Giant 
company purchased 100 shares of the 
common stock of Armour & Company, 
a packer subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Giant 
then moved to dismiss, claiming that 
by its purchase of this stock it became 
a packer. That absurd claim, the fact 
that it had purchased 100 shares, which 
cost the Giant company only $500, was 
the argument advanced by the defend- 
ant company to secure escape from 
prosecution. 

On April 16, 1958, Examiner Hier or- 
dered the complaint dismissed for lack 
of jurisdiction, on the ground that Giant 
had become a packer and was no longer 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

We in the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with the cooperation of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, have closed 
this door. 

The case is cited as an illustration of 
the necessity for passing the pending 
bill speedily. All the technicalities have 
been agreed to by a competent staff. I 
see no reason why the bill should not 
be passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I first wish to express 
my deep appreciation to the Senator 
from Wyoming for his kind remarks 
about the Senator from Florida. 

Second, I appreciate, in turn, the co- 
operative attitude of the Senator from 
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Wyoming, who has not only accepted 
the substance of the amendment which 
we suggested, but who also accepted the 
provision for the 3-year trial period, 
though he was disinclined in the begin- 
ning to give his approval, because he felt 
3 years was not sufficient time. We felt it 
was. We are deeply appreciative of his 
cooperative attitude. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Jersey has asked me 
to yield so that he may introduce a dis- 
tinguished guest to the Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent that the time in- 
volved in this proceeding shall not be 
assessed against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 


VISIT TO SENATE BY THE RIGHT 
HONORABLE JOHN ROSS MAR- 
SHALL, OF NEW ZEALAND 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, we have with us today a distin- 
guished visitor from New Zealand, the 
Right Honorable John Ross Marshall, 
a Member of the Parliament and Deputy 
Leader of the National Party of New 
Zealand, who has been entertained at 
a luncheon in the Capitol. 

Mr. Marshall is in the United States 
under the foreign leader exchange pro- 
gram of the International Exchange 
Service of the Department of State. 

Mr. Marshall is an important person- 
age in the political life of New Zealand, 
and he is a partner in one of the leading 
law firms in Wellington. 

In 1953 Mr. Marshall represented New 
Zealand at the Colombo Plan Conference 
in New Delhi. He has traveled widely, 
and has had extensive military service. 

For a time he served as Attorney Gen- 
eral of New Zealand. 

While in the United States, Mr. Mar- 
shall wishes to observe the organization 
of our political parties; gain an impres- 
sion of the current political climate of 
the United States; study our antitrust 
legislation; observe labor-management 
relations, and so forth. 

It is a great honor for me to introduce 
to the Senate Mr. John Ross Marshall, 
Applause, Senators rising.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On be- 
half of the Senate, the Chair wishes to 
say we are delighted to have Mr. Mar- 
shall with us. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR JUVENILE 
COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 7785) to pro- 
vide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge for the Juvenile Court of 
the District of Columbia, and requesting 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. BIBLE. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments, agree to the 
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request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. BIBLE, and Mr. Javits conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


CONTROL OF COMMERCE IN MEAT 
AND MEAT PRODUCTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1356) to amend the anti- 
trust laws by vesting in the Federal 
Trade Commission jurisdiction to pre- 
vent monopolistic practices and other 
unlawful restraints in commerce by cer- 
tain persons engaged in commerce in 
meat and meat products, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry as a substitute. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Will the Senator from Illinois state 
whether the time is to be charged to the 
time allotted on the amendment or on 
the bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. On the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
splendid introductory statement of the 
Senator from Wyoming has been very 
helpful in getting a picture of the issue 
which is before the Senate and of the 
issues which will be considered during 
the course of the debate. However, dur- 
ing the course of the hearings, and dur- 
ing the course of some discussion of the 
bill, charges and claims and implications 
surrounding this issue have been so mis- 
leading as to leave a totally one-sided 
picture of the Department of Agriculture 
activities in administering the Packers 
and Stockyards Act provisions regarding 
meatpacker. operations. Generally, the 
implication has been that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has not adequately 
enforced the Packers and Stockyards Act 
as to packers. 

“Because the Department of Agricul- 
ture has spent its time in carrying out 
its responsibilities in enforcing the act, 
rather than building up and publicizing 
refutations to these charges, one side of 
this story has been presented against 
the Department in such a way that the 
actual facts of the situation have not 
been given proper publicity. A review 
of the situation reveals that the Depart- 
ment has done an effective job of regu- 
lating the livestock and meatpacking 
industry under the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act. I would like to submit proof 
of this by specific references and facts 
regarding charges that have been made. 
Tt has been recognized that the Depart- 
ment has taken action in many in- 
stances in the packer trade practice 
field, but little consideration has been 
give to the fact that S. 1356 proposes 
to transfer this jurisdiction from the 
Department to an agency which has 
held authority for nonpacker interstate 
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livestock transactions but which has not 
been and is not in any way active in 
the carrying out of this responsibility. 
In fact, the Department of Agriculture 
has even been condemned for failing 
to carry out responsibility for nonpacker 
livestock transactions off the market, 
when this activity has wholly rested in 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department has no jurisdiction in this 
area. The Federal Trade Commission 
apparently has no interest in enforcing 
the law in this area, and raises no objec- 
tions to the transfer of jurisdiction to 
the Department of Agriculture of these 
transactions. 

Let me review some of the misleading 
charges and to set forth the facts in 
the situation. 

First, has been the implication that 
the Department’s administration of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act has re- 
sulted in the favoring of larger packers 
and in an increased concentration of 
the packing industry in the hands of a 
few. The facts are, the reverse of this 
situation is true. The period in which 
there was a concentration in the packing 
industry was the period before jurisdic- 
tion was transferred from the Federal 
Trade Commission to the Department 
of Agriculture, and that was way back 
in 1920 and 1921. Since the Department 
has had jurisdiction in 1921 the trend 
has constantly been one of smaller 
packers inereasing their percentage of 
the total packing business. The actual 
percentage of commercial slaughter by 
the top 4 packers has dropped from 44 
percent in 1920 to 38 percent in 1956. 

Interpolating briefly, Mr. President, 
other statistics which are of particular 
significance are that in 1909 there were 
some 1,221 meatpackers in America; in 
1939 there were 1,478 meatpackers; in 
1947 there were 2,153 meatpackers; and 
in 1954, the last year for which I have 
been able to obtain the statistics, there 
were 2,367 meatpackers. This shows 
there were almost twice as many meat- 
packers in business in 1954 as were in 
business 45 years prior to that. 

Another statistic of interest is that in 
the 1920’s, when the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act was passed, there were about 
80 major rail-centered livestock markets. 
Today, some 37 years later, there are ap- 
proximately 1,000 posted markets or 
markets which are eligible for posting, 
which means yards with more than 20,000 
square feet of area. 

I should like to ask this question, Mr. 
President: In what other industry of 
comparable size regulated by the Federal 
Trade Commission has the smaller busi- 
ness firm so greatly improved its posi- 
tion? 

Another charge has been that the De- 
partment should have taken more formal 
actions against the packing industry. 
The facts are that, first, in 1937 the 
Department took broad action against 
many of the major packers and they 
were ordered to cease and desist from 
fixing prices on meat and meat food 
products, giving undue preferences, and 
engaging in practices that tended to 
create monopoly and apportionment of 
sales. This order is still in effect and is 
a strong force in maintaining fair trade 
practices in the industry. 
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Second. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, in 1939, instituted what developed 
into a broad investigation regarding 
monopoly in the packing industry and 
requested assistance from the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The Department of 
Justice then undertook, with the aid and 
assistance of the Department of Agri- 
culture, a formal case and investigation 
of monopolistic practices in the meat- 
packing industry, issuing complaints dur- 
ing the 1940’s and continuing its case 
until 1954, when it was dismissed. This 
investigation was recognized by the De- 
partment as covering the field against 
the major packers so the Department 
naturally did not duplicate this investi- 
gation, which continued until 1954. In 
addition, during this period the entire 
industry, insofar as its prices and many 
other activities were concerned, were 
under strict Government regulation. 
Yet, time and again it has been suggested 
that the Department should have been 
conducting investigations and dupli- 
cating the work carried on by the De- 
partment of Justice, 

Third. The Department, in recent 
years, has conducted its administration 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act 
through many informal and less ex- 
pensive procedures in accordance with 
the recommendations of the President’s 
Committee on Administrative Procedure. 

Another charge has been that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has not had the 
inclination to enforce the packer pro- 
visions of the act. The facts are that 
the Department, on many occasions, has 
asked for more funds to carry out all 
provisions of the act. And even with the 
limited funds available, the record shows 
they have investigated every packer com- 
plaint submitted to them. 

I should like to make an additional ob- 
servation, Mr. President, with reference 
to the allegations and the charges that 
the Department of Agriculture has been 
derelict in its duty in enforcing certain 
provisions of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act pertaining to the packers. The act 
has been in effect since 1921, or 37 years. 
During all that time if there has been 
any dereliction of duty it has been pur- 
suant to a national policy which has 
been fixed by the Congress as well as by 
the respective administrations which 
a been in power during that period of 

me. 

Certainly the Congress knew, through 
its membership in the respective years, 
exactly how much was being done or how 
much was being omitted from the field 
of enforcement and investigation of 
charges with reference to the packers 
and the particular act in question. If 
the successive Congresses acquiesced in 
what was being done it seems to me that 
is as much a determination and formu- 
lation of national policy as if Congress 
had acted to amend the act, calling for 
additional action within that particular 
field. There being national policy, which 
was formed jointly by actions of the 
administrations—through their Bureaus 
of the Budget, with reference to appro- 
priations, as well as the Secretaries of 
Agriculture—and the lack of action on 
the part of Congress, I sincerely believe 
it is highly unfair to point the finger 
solely at the Department of Agriculture 
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and try to place all the blame or all the 
criticism on that Department in this 
particular regard. 

Another charge has been that the De- 
partment does not have an adequate 
staff qualified to enforce packer trade 
practice activities while the Federal 
Trade Commission has a qualified staff 
in this field which could do the work 
without additional appropriation. Those 
who have made this charge demonstrate 
their lack of understanding or a lack of 
desire to understand the Department’s 
operations in this field. All of the 
packers’ labeling in interstate commerce 
must first be approved by the Depart- 
ment’s Meat Inspection Division and the 
product sold by these packers must be 
processed and packaged in accordance 
with instructions of the Department. 
It is obviously unreasonable for the De- 
partment to institute a proceeding in 
regard to labeling practices which it, it- 
self, has approved and completely con- 
trols. Actually, instead of a very limited 
number of people in the Department 
who are qualified and available to see 
that packers comply with fair trade 
practices as well as other Federal laws, 
the Department has many personnel 
overseeing and supervising meat-packer 
activities in the merchandising field. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morton in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, not 
only are the labeling of meat and the 
manufacture of meat products con- 
trolled by the Meat Inspection Division 
with approximately 3,000 employees, but 
prices paid by packers for livestock and 
prices of meat sold by packers are re- 
ported by a staff of reporters at nearly 
50 different markets. Over 400 Depart- 
ment-employed meat graders, skilled by 
years of experience in the industry and 
trade, acquainted with merchandising 
practices, are constantly applying uni- 
form grades and standards to meat prod- 
ucts produced by the packers. In addi- 
tion, of course, the Department has its 
staff of about 100 employees who are 
thoroughly trained in the enforcement 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act and, 
in addition, this staff has the services 
and legal assistance of the Office of Gen- 
eral Counsel. Nowhere in the Federal 
Trade Commission will one find compa- 
rable knowledge or experience which 
would provide an understanding of this 
complicated packing industry and its op- 
erations. Furthermore, representatives 
of the Federal Trade Commission have 
testified that the agency would have 
to have additional funds if it assumed 
this additional responsibility. It is obvi- 
ous that the Federal Trade Commission 
would have to employ and train new 
people before it could acquire the knowl- 
edge and understanding of this industry. 

In the interest of good government 
and a logical approach to the problem 
of jurisdiction and the welfare of the 
livestock and meat industry, the De- 
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partment of Agriculture should retain 
the jurisdiction over the wholesale oper- 
ations of meatpackers, and it should be 
given the authority which now rests in 
the Federal Trade Commission for the 
supervision of nonpacker interstate live- 
stock transactions. There appears to be 
no controversy, on the other hand, that 
the Federal Trade Commission should be 
given jurisdiction over retail sales of 
packers and over those products han- 
dled by packers which are not related to 
livestock and meat, in terms of the defi- 
nition of those words as found within 
the proposed measure. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. WATKINS rose. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
allot to the Senator from Utah 20 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
made certain recommendations in addi- 
tion to those made by the Committee on 
the Judiciary. The Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry recommends that: 

The two agencies shall have concurrent 
jurisdiction with respect to meats, meat food 
products, livestock products in unmanufac- 
tured form, and poultry products after they 
have been prepared in form for distribution 
(p. 4). 

While I prefer the Judiciary Commit- 
tee version of S. 1356 as it relates to 
jurisdiction over all packer wholesaling 
activities, I shall support the Agriculture 
Committee proposal, because I deem it 
imperative that if FTC is not to be given 
exclusive jurisdiction over meat whole- 
saling practices of packers, at least ex- 
clusive jurisdiction should no longer be 
lodged in the USDA. 

I have already made a number of 
speeches on this subject, going back 
over the years to the time when I in- 
troduced the first bill relating to it. I 
do not intend today to restate all the 
matters of fact and the evidence which 
I have presented to the Senate during 
that period of time. The statement I 
am now making will be more or less of 
a summary of the other presentations. 

As concerns concurrent jurisdiction, 
while it may result in confusion and in- 
efficiency, such does not have to be the 
case. For example, both the FTC and 
the Justice Department have concur- 
rent jurisdiction under the Clayton Act, 
and as the Chairman of the FTC told 
the Agriculture Committee, “we get 
along with Justice very well“ —hear- 
ings, page 85. There is no reason why 
the USDA and the FTC cannot develop 
such a working relationship either, if 
the Agriculture Committee proposal is 
enacted into law. Concurrent juris- 
diction, as the committee report points 
out, “is a common aspect of our reg- 
ulatory system — page 4. 

My major concern is that exclusive 
jurisdiction over the packer wholesal- 
ing activities not remain with the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The public 
has come to expect and demand that 
Government reinstate, where possible, 
and maintain by law as much price and 
product competition as the public inter- 
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est necessitates in those areas of the 
economy in which it works badly or 
where little of it exists. i, 

This public concern is reflected in the 
platforms of both political parties. It 
is a matter of bipartisan concern. For 
this reason, I was happy to join with 
my colleague the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY] in co- 
sponsoring S. 1356 in the Senate, espe- 
cially since the USDA’s enforcement 
record indicates in my opinion that juris- 
diction over packer meat wholesaling ac- 
tivities should no longer be the exclusive 
prerogative of that Department. 

S. 1356, as amended by the Agricul- 
tural Committee proposal, therefore, is 
designed to prevent unfair trade prat- 
tices, and other lawful restraints in inter- 
state commerce by persons engaged in 
wholesaling or distributing meats, meat 
products, nonmeat food and nonfood 
products. 

The unfair trade practices it is designed 
to prevent are those which fall short of a 
Sherman Act violation, and thus do not 
come under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Justice. This it does by 
amending the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act so as to give to the FTC con- 
current jurisdiction over the meat and 
meat products wholesaling practices of 
the meatpacking and distributing in- 
dustry, and by amending the Packers 
and Stockyards Act so as to eliminate 
the exclusive authority the USDA has 
not used to prevent unfair trade prac- 
tices in connection with such wholesal- 
ing activities under title II of that act. 

Now a few comments as to what S. 
1356 does not do. It does not give the 
FTC any authority to inspect meatpack- 
ers or their operations under the Meat 
Inspection Act. Contrary to the im- 
pression, which some may have, the meat 
inspectors of the USDA will remain in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

FTC jurisdiction over the wholesaling 
trade practices of meatpackers begins 
when the products packers sell enter in- 
terstate commerce. Prior to that event 
the FTC is given absolutely no jurisdic- 
tion over packers. The FTC will have 
absolutely no jurisdiction over the buy- 
ing and selling of live animals, or their 
slaughter and processing. 

PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT OF 1921 


In the years prior to 1921 and before 
passage of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, the FTC's investigation of packers 
resulted in the filing of antitrust suits by 
the Justice Department against some five 
national packers. 

Apparently rather than face prosecu- 
tion, these packers signed a consent de- 
cree which since then has prevented 
them from dealing in 140 food and non- 
food products, chiefly vegetables, fruit, 
fish, and groceries; using. their distribu- 
tion facilities for the handling of any 
of these 140 products; owning and oper- 
ating retail meat markets, and dealing 
in fresh milk or cream. In effect, they 
agreed to get out of the grocery business. 

In 1921, when the Congress was con- 
sidering passage of legislation to regu- 
late stockyards, the five national pack- 
ers, who had signed the consent decree, 
were able to convince Congress that ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over trade practices 
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in that industry should be transferred 
from the FTC to the USDA. 

Regardless of the merits their argu- 
ments might have had in 1921, it is evi- 
dent that 37 years of ineffective admin- 
istration or nonenforcement of title II 
renders them completely valueless today. 
Experience, in my opinion, clearly in- 
dicates that the Congress made a mis- 
take when it transferred exclusive juris- 
diction to regulate trade practices of 
packers from the FTC, a specialized 
agency handling antitrust matters, to 
the USDA. 

Mr. President, a review of USDA ex- 
perience in the administration of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act will make 
this conclusion more obvious. In June 
1956, Mr. Millard J. Cook, who for 25 
years, 1929-55, was employed by 
the USDA in the enforcement of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, the last 10 
years of which he served as the head of 
the unit doing this enforcement work, 
told the Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 


committee: 


In the early years of the administration of 


the act * * * they (USDA) undertook rath- 
er extensive studies of the operations of 


- 
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` ministration) 


packers * . They brought quite a few 
actions * * *. But at that time they had 
150 employees, and took on as many as 30 
part-time employees. They had relatively a 
large appropriation * * *. 

From 1921, when the act was passed, up 
until about 1928 or 1929, they (P & S Ad- 
were an independent 
agency * * * and they reported directly to 


the Secretary of Agriculture * * in the 
late 1920’s prior to my becoming an em- 


ployee of the Division, it was made a Division 
of the old Bureau of Animal Industry. 
(Transcript, June 28, 1956, pp. 336-37.) 


When asked why this transfer of its 


-status was made, Mr. Cook replied: 


Well, I know only from comments that I 
have heard made. I was new in the organ- 
ization, and the comments that were made 
were to the effect that the Secretary at the 
time was not favorable to the act. He dis- 
liked the act. * * * 

And I think that some of the feeling of 
Secretary Jardine boiled over into the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, because thereafter 
there was not the inclination to go out and 
initiate investigations of monopolistic prac- 
tices, (Transcript, June 28, 1956, p. 379.) 


USDA HAS NOT SOUGHT ADEQUATE APPROPRIA- 
: TIONS 

In answer to questions of committee 
Members concerning requests for funds 


made by the Packers and Stockyards 


Division during the 10 years he was head 
of it, Mr. Millard J. Cock replied as fol- 
lows to the Senate Subcommittee on 


-Antitrust and Monopoly in June 1956: 


I made many recommendations, yes. I 
‘usually met with a pessimistic approach that 
it was useless to attempt to get any more 
money and that the explanation given to me 
was that Congress wouldn't be interested in 
appropriating more money for us to do a 
better Job than we were doing. 

I think you will find in the Department’s 
records that there are numerous recom- 
mendations for increased appropriations. 
‘here were innumerable oral conferences 
with my superiors on the need for increased 
appropriations. * * * 

I think there were a few instances in which 
my immediate superiors recommended in- 
creases, but then when it got into the hands 
of the budget people in the Department, they 
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scaled down those increases. (Transcript, 
June 29, 1956, p. 366.) 


This has been the history of requests 
made by the Packers and Stockyards 
Branch for title II enforcement, although 
some people who oppose S. 1356 have 
made or tried to make it appear that 
Congress was responsible. Information 
supplied me by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in a letter dated February 4, 1958, 
substantiate Mr. Cook’s observations, 
that the difficulty has been with the De- 
partment of Agriculture not the Con- 
gress. 

For example, for the 1955 fiscal year, 
the Packersand Stockyards Branchasked 
for $767,000, the Agricultural Marketing 
Service cut this to $667,000, and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture further cut it to $620,300, which sum 
was approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and was appropriated by the 
Congress. 

For the 1956 fiscal year, the Packers 
and Stockyards Branch asked for $817,- 
000 which the Agricultural Marketing 
Service cut to $769,700, the United States 
Department of Agriculture cut to 
$669,700. This sum was approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget, and Congress 
appropriated a like amount. In a sup- 


plemental request, the Packers and 


Stockyards Branch asked for an addi- 
tional $162,000 and neither the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service or the ‘United 
States Department of Agriculture would 
ask Congress to appropriate a dollar of 
it. 

For fiscal 1957 the Packers and Stock- 
yards Branch asked for $831,700. The 
Agricultural Marketing Service cut it to 
$819,700, the United States Department 
of Agriculture further cut it to $775,700 
which sum was approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget. Congress for the first 
time cut an executive branch request and 
then by only $6,000, since it appropriated 
$769,700. 

For fiscal 1958 the Packers and Stock- 
yards Branch asked for $1,050,500 which 
the Agricultural Marketing Service 
promptly cut to $997,910. The United 
States Department of Agriculture cut it 
further to $982,910 and the Bureau of the 
Budget reduced it to $981,100 and Con- 
gress appropriated $803,100, a reduction 
of $178,000 from what had been asked. 

So, year after year this process went 
on. In recent times a little more was 
asked for; but Congress has not been 
derelict and has not refused to give the 
money. The money was not requested 
for title II enforcement relating to 
wholesaling. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I am somewhat con- 
cerned about the effect of the amend- 
ment proposed by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and I should 
like to address a few questions to the 
distinguished Senator from Utah. 

As I understand, under existing law 
the Department of Agriculture has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over all transactions 
of packers in interstate commerce, as 
defined in the act at this time and will 
continue to have jurisdiction, but under 
the amendment proposed by the Senate 
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Agriculture Committee the Federal 
Trade Commission has concurrent juris- 
diction. 

Mr. WATKINS. Each has concurrent 
jurisdiction under the Agriculture Com- 
mittee amendment. The Secretary of 
Agriculture still has jurisdiction, but 
the Federal Trade Commission is to 
have concurrent jurisdiction with him. 

From the report, I shall read a short 
explanation of the amendment: 

(1) The Department of Agriculture shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction with respect to 
livestock and poultry through the packing 
plant, including all transactions in livestock 
in commerce at posted yards and elsewhere, 


That extends their right to go out- 
side posted yards, and to take care of 
the selling practices involving producers 
of livestock, and the packers, wherever 
exchange takes place. 

(2) The Federal Trade Commission shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction with respect to 
products other than livestock, meats, meat 
food products, livestock products in un- 
manufactured form, poultry, and poultry 
products. 


Mr. BARRETT. I understand. Is it 
the intention of this amendment that 
the Secretary of Agriculture will have 
primary responsibility in this field? 

Mr. WATKINS. It is not a question of 
primary jurisdiction, if they both have 
concurrent. jurisdiction. If they have 
concurrent jurisdiction, both have equal 


_ jurisdiction. - We have that situation in 


1 instances of Government regula- 
ion. 

Mr. BARRETT. In other words, each 
has complete jurisdiction over both 
fields; is that correct? 

Mr. WATKINS. They have concur- 
rent jurisdiction, which means that nei- 
ther of them have exclusive jurisdiction. 
They have complete jurisdiction, but it 
is not exclusive. 

Mr. BARRETT. Not exclusive. 

Mr. WATKINS. They each have equal 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. BARRETT. Over both retail and 
wholesale transactions? 

Mr. WATKINS. Les. 

Mr, BARRETT. But the Department 
of Agriculture does have exclusive juris- 


-diction over livestock transactions in in- 


terstate commerce. Is that correct? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is right. In the 
buying and selling department, its juris- 
diction goes further than that it had 
previously. Now it can go into country 
marketing. The Department of Agri- 
culture has control where the producers 
sell to the packers, and over anyone buy- 
ing for processing purposes. 

Mr. BARRETT. Which is jurisdiction 
it does not have now. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct; they 
only have it over packers who buy off 
posted stockyards. 

Mr. BARRETT. The concurrent juris- 
diction of the Commission and the De- 
partment of Agriculture extends only for 
a period of 3 years; is that correct? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is true. That 
is the clear statement and the undisputed 
statement of what is meant by the 
amendment of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry or concerns the 
wholesaling trade practices involving 
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meat and meat food products, and so 
forth. 

Personally I would have preferred what 

we previously had—that is the Judiciary 

Committee version. However, the argu- 
ment was made that it would be just as 
well to have two guardians to watch the 
situation. It was said that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should be one of 
those guardians. I do not object seri- 
ously to it, because in the past most 
departments of the Government have 
been able to get along together. Since 
the Department of Agriculture has not 
been doing too much about it, I believe 
they actually would be glad to have 
someone else carry the burden. 

Mr. BARRETT. As I understand, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] gives primary 
jurisdiction in the wholesale field to the 
Department of Agriculture, and primary 
jurisdiction to the Commission over re- 
tail sales, but gives each department the 
right to go, whenever it is necessary, into 
the other field. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think that is a cor- 
rect statement, although I have not 
heard the amendment explained by Sen- 
ator DIRKSEN. The Senator from Ili- 
nois has not yet presented it to the Sen- 
ate. Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Not quite. 

Mr. WATKINS. That may not be 
an exact statement, but I call attention 
to the fact, and it is interesting to me, 
that a certain number of. packers have 
entered into a consent decree and agreed 
not to retail meat. They are the only 
ones that cannot be touched, because 
under the consent decree they cannot 
retail. They must stay in the wholesale 
field. That still keeps them on the little 
immunity island which they now have 
all to themselves. When it comes to 
wholesaling, they are not bothered at all 
by FTC, and they cannot retail, unless 
they can get the court to set aside the 
consent decree. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Utah has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WATKINS. May I have an addi- 
tional 10 minutes? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield the Sena- 
tor from Utah 10 minutes. 

Mr. BARRETT. I wish to ask another 
question. My distinguished colleague 
mentioned a moment ago that the Giant 
Food Stores became the owner of 100 
shares of stock in Armour & Co., I believe, 
and that, as a result, an examiner deter- 
mined that that qualified Giant as a 
packer. Do I correctly understand that 
the decision of the examiner has the 
force and effect of law? 

Mr. WATKINS. It only indicates 
what the examiner thinks the law is. 
‘The question must be determined by the 
Commission, and finally, must be de- 
cided by a Federal court. In the past, 
when a company bought at least a 20- 
percent interest, they were considered 
packers and were in the group of the 
elite. They were no longer subject to 
the Federal Trade Commission. By that 
device, they got out from under the FTC. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if I may 
briefly interrupt the Senator, let me say 
that I favor the pending bill as it is 
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being adjusted on the Senate floor to 
transfer to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion a certain amount of the responsi- 
bility for regulating the packers of liye- 
stock products, so as to make the regula- 
tion a joint responsibility of the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, for 
fiscal 1959 the packers and stockyards 
branch asked for $1,275,500, the AMS 
reduced this to $1,104,500, which sum 
was approved by the Department and 
the Bureau of the Budget. Although the 
House reduced this by $100,000, the Sen- 
ate voted to restore it and give the full 
amount requested. 

So, in only 2 years, 1957 and 1958, 
out of the last 6 years, did Congress ap- 
propriate less than the Bureau of the 
Budget asked for. No, Congress has not 
been derelict. By and large it has given 
the USDA exactly what it asked the 
Bureau of the Budget to approve. 

This indeed is a story of lack of con- 
cern by not only the superior adminis- 
trative officers but also by budget offi- 
cials of the USDA. Consider these 
facts: 

On July 6, 1956, I introduced S. 4187 
in the Senate. The Senate Agriculture 
Committee to which it was referred re- 
quested a report from the USDA on July 
10, 1956. In the meantime, the USDA’s 
1958 fiscal year budget request went to 
the Bureau of the Budget. Its request 
for new obligatory authority for admin- 
istration of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act amount to $178,000 to be used for 
the purpose of posting additional stock- 


-yards under title UI—not title Il—of 


the Packers and Stockyards Act. Not 
one dollar of new obligatory authority 
was requested by the USDA for expan- 
sion of its enforcement activities under 
title II of that act for the 1958 fiscal 
year relating to unfair trade practices in 
wholesaling or merchandising. 

Information given the Committee by 
USDA officials, however, indicated that 
the Packers and Stockyards Branch re- 
quested additional new funds amounting 
to $200,000 for title II enforcement. 

Nothwithstanding this background, 
the USDA on December 21, after its 1958 
fiscal year request had gone to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, rendered a report 
recommending against enactment of S. 
4177. In spite of this negative report 
on a bill to transfer title II authority 
back to the FTC, and in spite of the 
Senate subcommittee’s hearings on the 
meat industry in 1956, the testimony of 
the USDA before the House Subcommit- 
tee on Agricultural appropriations for 
the 1958 fiscal year, makes it plain that 
the Department did not, until S. 1356 
was introduced, intend to pay more at- 
tention to the enforcement of title II. 

On February 7, 1957, Mr. Roy D. Len- 
nartson, Deputy Administrator, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, told the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee: 

Although we have been criticized recently 
for not devoting some of the funds under 
this act to explorations into trade practices 
on the part of packers and other outside the 
yards, I think our policy has been sound in 
attempting first to use our funds to bring 
the impact or benefits of this act down 
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closest to where the producer can obtain 
them. (Hearings, part 2, p. 946.) 


The Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee was told on May 22, 1957, by 
Assistant Secretary Butz, that the De- 
partment of Agriculture would not make 
a supplemental request for title IT funds, 
but that we also anticipate requesting 
from Congress additional funds for ad- 
ministrating the act, particularly title 
II, in our next budget request—hearings, 
page 368. However, the budget of the 
United States Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959—page 323— 
indicates that the requested increase of 
$225,000 in funds for regulatory activi- 
ties of the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice would be used to strengthen overall 
administration of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. Then follows a table 
which, in my opinion, explains what 
is really meant by strengthening overall 
administration. The table shows that a 
total of 546 stockyards were posted and 
being supervised at the end of fiscal year 
1957. It estimates that a total of 606 
yards would be posted by the end of 
fiscal 1958—an increase of 60 yards, and 
that by the end of fiscal 1959 a total of 
736 yards would be posted—an increase 
of 130 yards over fiscal 1958. 

Primarily, the requested increase for 
fiscal 1959 is to be used, as it was in- 
tended last year, for posting and super- 
vising more stockyards, 

This is made clear by testimony given 
by the USDA to the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee only a short time ago. 
I quote the pertinent part of the hearing 
record: 

Senator HoLLAND. Will you show for the 
record how that $225,000 was proposed to 
be budgeted? 

Mr. PAARLBERG (Assistant Secretary). Yes; 
indeed. 

The information is as follows: 

“Budget for Packers and Stockyards Act. 
The $225,000 increase requested for the ad- 
ministration of Packers and Stockyards Act 
was budgeted to provide an expanded staff 
for investigative and enforcement work un- 
der title II pertaining to buying and selling 
practices by packers and for posting and 
supervising stockyards under title III. The 
equivalent of 13 man-years was budgeted 
for title II work. Salary, travel, communi- 
cation, and other costs for this expanded 
effort are estimated at approximately $100,- 
000. The balance, or approximately $125,000, 
was budgeted for posting and supervision 
of an estimated 130 of the additional stock- 
yards eligible under the act which are not 
currently serviced.” (Hearings, pp. 663-64.) 


The testimony of Mr. Roy D. Lennart- 
son, Deputy Administrator, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, on the same occasion 
also substantiates this fact. With re- 
spect to the $100,000 of the requested 
$225,000 increase to be used for title II 
enforcement he stated: 

Of this appropriation increase we are an- 
ticipating using some $75,000 to $100,000 in 
this area of trade practices which would not 
necessarily only be limited to packers, Mr. 
Chairman. It would be spread over all the 
buying and merchandising activities of any- 
one engaged in the procurement of livestock. 

This $75,000 to $100,000 of which I speak 
would be centered largely on these trade 
practice activities of the packer group and 
the large livestock buying group at county 
[buying] points and terminal markets. 
(Hearings, p. 226.) 
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In a letter to me dated February 4, 
1958, the Secretary of Agriculture stated 
that: 

It is estimated that about 15 percent to 20 
percent of the time of all employees [Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Branch] is now being 
spent on enforcement of title II compared 
with approximately 10 percent a year ago. At 
present, probably one-third to one-half of 
this time is spent on the trade practices of 
packers in connection with the merchandis- 
ing of these products compared with a 
smaller amount a year ago. 


At the most, about 9 percent of the 
time of the Packers and Stockyards 
Branch is devoted to title II enforcement 
relating to packer wholesaling trade 
practices. Under these circumstances, 
who can seriously suggest that the public 
interest can best be protected by letting 
the Department of Agriculture keep ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over packer meat 
wholesaling practices? 

ADEQUATE TITLE II ENFORCEMENT STAFF LACKING 


By contrast with the vigorous activi- 
ties in earlier years under title II, as 
described by the former head of the 
Packers and Stockyards Branch, respon- 
sibility for prevention of unfair trade 
practices by meat packers until recently 
not only under title II but under title III 
“as well here in Washington, D. C., was 
- vested in the Trade Practices Section of 
the Packers and Stockyards Branch of 
the Livestock Division of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. A separate and spe- 
-Cialized Packers and Stockyards Act 
. Regulatory Agency has long since been 
dispensed with. This Trade Practice 
Section was staffed by two marketing 
-specialists and a stenographer at the 
time S, 1356 was introduced. In October 
1957, it was renamed the Packer Section. 
Neither one of the two marketing 
specialists who now comprise the Packer 
Section, or a single employee in any of 
‘the 20 understaffed field offices main- 
tained by the Packer and Stockyards 
Branch, is engaged full-time in title II 
enforcement. 

We must keep that in mind. They 
have many other activities to perform in 
connection with the purchasing and 
processing of livestock, and such ac- 
tivity but they have done very little with 
respect to the enforcement of the un- 
fair trade practices provision of the act 
relating to wholesaling. 

A review of the USDA's April 4, 1957, 
self-appraisal report on the Packers and 
Stockyards Act administration indicates, 
in addition, as does the Department's ap- 
propriation request for both the 1958 and 
1959 fiscal years that the great bulk of 
the work of this packer section and the 
Packers and Stockyards Branch itself 
has been and will continue to be spent 
in title III enforcement—regulation and 
posting of stockyards. Any action taken 
under title II as concerns packer whole- 
Saling practices will remain incidental to 
its title III activities at stockyards. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I have very little 
time left. Does the Senator wish to 
speak on this matter? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I wish to ask a 
question about the bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. Perhaps the Sen- 
ator has discussed this matter, but un- 
fortunately I was called from the Cham- 
ber. To what extent does the bill affect 
poultry and poultry products, or dealers 
and handlers of poultry, as they are not 
affected under the present law? Can 
the Senator state in summary what the 
bill provides in that respect? 

Mr. WATKINS. The licensing pro- 
visions will remain in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Nothing new is 
added with respect to poultry inspection? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. WATKINS. These remarks are 
not to be deemed criticism of the per- 
sonnel of the packer section or of the 
Packers and Stockyards branch itself. 
The personnel of that branch are to be 
commended for their continued efforts 
to obtain more funds and to expand 
their title II activities involving packer 
wholesaling practices. These remarks 
however, are meant to be critical of sev- 
eral administrations, except 
during periods of price control, for the 
almost complete lack of action in the 
past to support the Packers and Stock- 
yards branch and thereby to comply 
with the Congressional mandate given 
the USDA in 1921 to prevent unfair 
wholesaling trade practices in the meat- 
packing industry. The simple fact is 
that the Packers and Stockyards branch 
has not been permitted to obtain an 
adequate enforcement staff for preven- 
tion of unfair trade practices in the 
merchandising of meat and meat prod- 
ucts under titie II of the act. 

I call attention to the fact that there 
has not been any activity along this 
line, and that has been admitted by 
the Department itself. 

At the present time, this agency has 

exactly . 74 professional employees. 
Thirteen are in Washington, and con- 
sist of 2 administrative officers, 7 mar- 
keting specialists, 1 engineer, 2 scales 
and weighing specialists, and 1 tariff or 
rate specialist. 
In the field it has 20 field offices 
located at stockyards, and a staff of 61 
professional employees, which consists 
of 43 marketing specialists, 3 engineers, 
and 15 accountants. 

The USDA's office of General Coun- 
sel has in Washington 5 lawyers, who 
are devoting their time to the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, and 7 attorneys 
who work generally on legal work in 
this area, Mr. Charles Bucy, Assistant 
Counsel, told the Senate Agriculture 
Committee—transcript, pages 172-173. 
Not one of these even devotes full time 
to preventing unfair wholesaling trade 
practices by packers. Their work, by 
and large, relates to violations of the 
law in connection with livestock trans- 
actions. 

This self-appraisal report I have re- 
ferred to states that “the organization 
that is maintained in administering the 
Packers and Stockyards Act permits a 
high degree of flexibility in planning 
and conducting major investigations 
and in meeting the fluctuating demands 
of different district offices. This is be- 
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cause the entire field force may be ac- 
tively utilized in such an investigation 
whenever necessary,” page 8. 

This statement appears to be a self- 
directed gratuity rather than a fact, as 
is revealed by examination of Assistant 
Secretary Butz and Mr. D. M. Pettus, 
Director, Livestock Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee. Consider the follow- 
ing colloquy between those gentlemen 
and myself: 

Senator WATKINS. Mr. Secretary. * +, is 
it not true that in the Ogden, Utah, area 
you have 2 marketing specialists and 1 
clerk—3 people to regulate 26 packers in 3 
States, 12 of them in Utah, 13 in Idaho, and 
also 1 in Oregon? 

Mr. Prrrus. Those are the people per- 
manently assigned to that location. When 
we have an investigation underway, we fre- 
quently bring in people from other markets 
and from our Washington area and add to 
our staff. 

Senator Warxins. If they do not have any 
bigger staff in other areas than in this, what 
would you have to enforce the law where you 
are moving them from? 

Mr. Petrus, We leave a reduced staff. 

Senator Warxins. For instance, in Billings, 
Mont., you have 1 marketing and 
1 half-time clerk, as I get it, to regulate 5 
packers in Utah, 3 in Idaho, 2 in Wyoming 
and 11 in Montana; 21 altogether. How in 
the world can you take anybody from that 
area to help somewhere else such as the 
Ogden, Utah, area if the others are manned in 
the same way? (Hearings, p. 391.) 


At this point, Mr. Butz asked Acting 
Director Pettus te explain how a case 2 
years age in the Ogden, Utah, area was 
handled. In part, Mr. Pettus replied: 

Mr. Perrus. I cannot recall at the moment 
how many people we had looking into the 
particular transaction, but we try to operate 
it with as few people as possible because we 
— 1 so thin, Senator. (Hearings, p. 
392. 


To this I replied, with the colloquy 
continuing as follows: 


Senator Waris. I recognize you are 
spread thin, and that is our complaint—that 
you do not have enough force to do the job 
in title II. 

Mr. Perrus, We agree with you, and I think 
that is pointed out. 

Senator WATKINS. We have not had for 
nearly 36 years, 

Mr. Petrus. I agree with you, sir. 

Senator WaTkins. We think that this is a 
long enough trial period * * * With all the 
problems that have been handed to Agricul- 
ture, we thought we would certainly find 
someone who would be glad to get rid of this 
matter of law enforcement in the field in 
which the FTC has a special interest by 
reason of the Act of Congress creating it as 
an independent regulatory agency—a special 
arm of the Congress. 

Mr. Burz. It is quite true for 26 years it 
has not been adequately enforced, but don't 
you think when the sinner confesses and re- 
solves to do better he should be given a 
chance? (Hearings, p. 392.) 


That was not a facetious remark, as I 
remember. 

As a confessed sinner, what has the 
Department of Agriculture actually done 
since Assistant Secretary Butz said it 
had resolved to do better? What has it 
done to streamline its enforcement 
agency, the packers and stockyards 
branch, so that greater emphasis can 
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be put on title IT enforcement relating 
to packer wholesaling practices? 

Mr. President, it has not carried out 
that resolve, because it has not sought 
the funds to employ enough personnel to 
do the job. 

I do not care to review and rehash 
matters I have previously brought before 
this body, in regard to this subject. 

However, Mr. President, I should like 
to point out, in summary, that— 

First. Only 92 formal cases, in 37 
years, in spite of thousands upon thou- 
sands of livestock and wholesaling trans- 
actions, have been brought by the De- 
partment of Agriculture under title I. 

Second. Only 36 formal cease-and-de- 
sist orders have been issued to packers 
under title II in 37 years. 

Third. Of the 36 formal cease-and- 
desist orders issued to packers under 
title II, only 9 have been issued for un- 
fair trade practices involving the whole- 
saling or merchandising of meat, meat 
food products, and so forth. 

Fourth. By comparison, the Federal 
Trade Commission has issued some 5,000 
cease-and-desist orders to business firms 
for unfair trade practices in all fields of 
business activity. But, as Chairman 
Gwynne told the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, “at the present time about 33 
percent of all the Commission’s investi- 
gations are in the field of food market- 
ing and distribution,” report, page 10. 

Fifth. For these reasons I can only 
conclude that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should no longer be 
permitted to have exclusive jurisdiction 
over packer wholesaling activities in- 
volving meat and meat products, because 
it has not been doing any better than 
it did in the past 36 years, since the 
Congress took interest in this matter 
again—over two years ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mor- 
ton in the chair). The time yielded to 
the Senator from Utah has expired. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield 1 
or 2 additional minutes to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield 2 addition- 
al minutes to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, by 
comparison, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has a staff of more than 700 per- 
sons. We asked whether the Federal 
Trade Commission could enforce the 
law, if Senate bill 1356 were enacted. 
Mr. Earl Kinter, general counsel of the 
Federal Trade Commission, told the 
Senate Judiciary Committee that the 
Commission “has personnel trained in 
the problems which would arise under 
this proposed legislation, and I am confi- 
dent that if the Congress sees fit to place 
this responsibility upon the Commission, 
its staff is fully able to handle the job 
and handle it well” (hearings, p. 59). 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
maining 1 minute which has been 
yielded to me, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL]. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
the bill, which is a most important meas- 
ure, I note the provision appearing on 
page 8, in lines 9, 10, and 11, which ap- 
parently expands the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture over livestock 
transactions in interstate commerce, so 
as to cover all such transactions, includ- 
ing those at auction markets and so- 
called country buying points, whereas 
presently such jurisdiction—except with 
respect to packers—is limited to trans- 
actions at stockyards of more than 20,000 
square feet engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

Subsection (g) makes all stockyards in 
interstate commerce subject to the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of Commerce, by 
removing the present limitation of 20,000 
square feet in the definition of stock- 


yards. 

In addition to placing the smaller in- 
terstate stockyards under the same reg- 
ulation as the larger yards, this provision 
of the bill also would require those en- 
gaged in business therein as market 
agencies or dealers to register with the 
Department of Agriculture, the same as 
those in the larger yards. 

I do not know whether the members of 
the Judiciary Committee, in their delib- 
erations on this matter, received any 
complaints from very many, or any, of 
the States. But, Mr. President, I wish to 
say to the other Members of the Senate 
who today are considering this matter 
that in my State of Kansas, and, I am 
sure, in other States, there are scores and 
scores of auctions that render great serv- 
ice to the livestock industry. Many of 
those auctions are held perhaps on one 
day a week or perhaps on 1 day every 
2 weeks; and at those auctions many of 
the patrons sell cattle which never go 
into interstate commerce. 

I wish to direct the attention of the 
members of the committee and the at- 
tention of the other Members of the 
Senate who today are considering this 
matter to the fact that I have received 
from my State of Kansas a very urgent 
request with reference to the inclusion 
of this section in the bill. Those who 
have made the request are objecting to 
its inclusion. The telegram is dated 
April 28, after the committee’s delibera- 
tions on this matter were concluded, and 
after the report was published. 

The telegram reads as follows: 

HERINGTON, KAns., April 28, 1958. 
Hon, ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We respectfully request that you immedi- 
ately exert all power and influence at your 
command to defeat the passage of bill 
S. 1356, Calendar No. 1489, as reported by 
Mr. HokLaxp as amended by the Committee 
on the Judiciary and the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. The amendment 
starting with line 9 on page 8 as follows: “(G) 
Section 302 (A) of title III of such act (42 
Stat. 163; 7 U. S. C. 202a) is amended by 
striking out the last sentence thereof.” 


Here is the pertinent part: 


The Kansas Livestock Auction Association 
finds that the inclusion of livestock-auction 
markets of less than 20,000 feet is a hard- 
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ship on over one-half of the livestock-auc- 
tion sales operating in Kansas and, in our 
opinion, would be harmful to the entire in- 
dustry in the State of Kansas. If an honest 
effort was being made to revise or amend an 
outmoded inapplicable law which as never 
created in the first place for public livestock 
auctions in 1921, it would be one thing, but 
this amendment only provides to take all of 
the livestock auctions under the same law 
that a few are now improperly under. Be 
advised that the National Marketing Council 
and the National American Association is not 
speaking for nor do they represent our asso- 
ciation, nor do they speak for the majority 
of the livestock-auction sales of Kansas. This 
request is made by unanimous vote of the 
members of the Kansas Livestock Auction 
Association assembled at their annual meet- 
ing of the association held in Salina, Kans., 
Sunday, April 27, 1958. Will certainly appre- 
ciate your efforts in behalf of the livestock- 
auction industry of Kansas. 
Sincerely, 
Joz A. SANDERSON, 
President. 


JOHN D. KIRKLAND, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Kansas Livestock Auction Association. 
HERINGTON, Kans. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Kan- 
sas has expired. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield 2 addi- 
tional minutes to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas is recognized for 2 
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additional minutes. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
am bringing this matter to the attention 
of the Senate at this time, while the 
Senate is considering an amendment of 
this nature, along with others which 
also are very important, and in some of 
which I concur. 

While I am on my feet, I wish to say 
that I believe in the principles as set 
forth in, and as explained in connection 
with, the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

I was wondering whether the Judi- 
ciary Committee, in its judgment, when 
it considered this matter, received any 
objections from any of the auction asso- 
ciations in any of the other States, I 
should like to address the question to 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. O’Manoney]. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am happy to 
reply to the question of the Senator from 
Kansas, 

This provision was initiated by the 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Youne]. It was a part of the Young- 
Carroll-O’Mahoney-Watkins amend- 
ment. We accepted the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] and the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], and were 
ready to accept it on the floor, if we had 
gone that far. We did not reach that 
point because the bill was sent to the two 
committees for consideration. The 
Young-Carroll amendment was adopted 
by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. This is the first objection that 
has come to my attention from any 
source, 


I may say to the Senator that we must 
that we are dealing here 

with an amendment of the Packers and 

Stockyards Act, and the title of that act 
is “An act to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce in livestock, livestock 
products, dairy products, poultry, poul- 
try products, and eggs, and for other 
purposes.” 

Under that title, and under the pro- 
visions of the act, only auction yards 
engaged in interstate commerce are af- 
fected, regardless of their size. The fact 
that the limitation of 20,000 square feet 
was eliminated in the other amendment 
does not mean any auction yard engaged 
in interstate commerce is affected. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am glad to have 

the Senator make that explanation for 

the benefit of the historical record. I 
think that is probably where some of the 
misunderstanding arose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kansas has 
once more expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 more minutes to the Senator from 
Kansas, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I think that is 
probably why some of the erroneous im- 
pressions have been gained. Some per- 

-sons probably think the provision will 
apply to all their transactions, intrastate 
as well as interstate. I think it is most 
helpful for us to have an explanation in 

the Recorp at this time. As I said a 
“while ago, I did not know whether any 
other State association, through its 
proper representatives, had raised this 
-question. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. None whatever. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I thought it was a 
sufficiently important question to sug- 
gest it to the Senate while it is consider- 
ing other amendments. I thank the 
Senator from Wyoming and the other 
‘members of the committee who have pre- 
sented the matter for the full considera- 
tion which they have given us today. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
further response to the Senator from 
Kansas, and speaking in my own time, I 
should like to call attention to page 4 
of the report of the committees submit- 
ted by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND]. The report is No. 1464. 

This is a very brief description of what 
the amendment does. Of course, the law 
is so technical that one is not surprised 
that readers of the bill itself might find 
it difficult to understand it, but I think 
the report submitted by the Senator from 
Florida makes the whole question very 
clear: 

The amendment of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry provides that in the field 
of unfair trade practices coyered by the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, and the 
acts administered by the Federal Trade Com- 


mission the division of authority, subject to 
certain exceptions shall be as follows: 

(1) The Department of Agriculture shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction with respect to 
livestock and poultry through the 
i including all transactions in livestock 

in commerce at posted yards and elsewhere; 


Senators can see how carefully the re- 
port refers to the expression “in com- 
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merce,” meaning in interstate com- 
merce. 

I resume reading from page 4 of the 
report: 

(2) The Federal Trade Commission shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction with respect to 
products other than livestock, meats, meat 
food products, livestock products in unmanu- 
factured form, poultry, and poultry products; 
and 

(8) The two agencies shall have concurrent 
jurisdiction with respect to meats, meat food 
products, livestock products in unmanufac- 
tured form, and poultry products after they 
have been prepared in form for distribution. 


It was in consideration of that state- 
ment that I said to the Senator from 
Florida I felt the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry had done a masterly 
piece of work in handling the techni- 
calities of this proposed legislation in 
such form as to make them as clear as 
possible. The proposal brings together 
both the Department of Agriculture and 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I appreciate that 
statement very much. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
that I know this is a very technical ap- 
proach, and is susceptible to being mis- 
understood unless it is given very careful 
thought and study. In considering some 
of the troubled situations the explana- 
tion will be most helpful as a guide for 
those who think the measure goes fur- 
ther than it ought to go. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes, in order to make fur- 
ther reply to the inquiry of the Senator 
from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The development of 
truck transportation has, of course, 
modified the livestock industry very 
considerably. For example, I think there 
are 500 posted auctions today and 500 
unposted auctions. Then there is direct 
country buying. In addition, there are 
country markets. As I recall, there are 
some 1,500 unposted country markets 
today. 

One difficulty with the administra- 
tion of the law has been the limitation 
of the 20,000-square-foot area, because 
a market might cover an area less than 
20,000 square feet. It might be only 
10,000 square feet, or even 5,000 square 
feet, and do a very considerable busi- 
ness in interstate commerce. 

Therefore, in the interest of expedi- 
tious and effective administration of the 
law, I think it was pretty well agreed 
that the 20,000-square-foot limitation 
should be stricken from the law. 

Insofar as I know, through my mem- 
bership on the subcommittee, in the 
hearings before the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and elsewhere no 
objection came to my attention with re- 
spect to the removal of the 20,000-square- 
foot limitation. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I thank the Sen- 


ator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
— a Nebraska is recognized for 10 

utes. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, earlier 
in the day I engaged in some discussion 
of the pending measure, with particular 
reference to the background of the pro- 
posed act, and especially concerning 
some of the charges and claims which 
were made in respect to officials of the 
Department of Agriculture and others 
who had been engaged in the adminis- 
tration of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act. Those remarks on my part were 
not made in a negative way. After all, 
there is very little to be gained by re- 
crimination or by trying to fasten blame 
or by trying to arrive at an alibi of one 
kind or another. Therefore, I should 
like to discuss for a few minutes some 
of my thoughts with reference to what 
can be done respecting the amendment 
of the present Packers and Stockyards 
Act so as to meet properly the essence 
of the complaints made against it and 
the inadequacies which have been as- 
signed to it. 

It is recognized that there is a need for 
certain changes in the act to increase the 
effectiveness of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Department of Agricul- 
ture in their fields of primary interest. 
At the present time all activities of meat 
packing companies are under the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of Agriculture. This 
includes jurisdiction over many products 
handled by these firms but not directly 
related to livestock, meats, or poultry. 
The Federal Trade Commission, on the 
other hand, has exclusive jurisdiction 
over livestock operations of nonpackers 
in commerce away from posted stock- 
yards. As a result, neither the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture nor the Federal 
Trade Commission has complete juris- 
diction over commodities within their 
respective fields. To correct this situa- 
tion the Packers and Stockyards Act 
should be amended to: 

First. Transfer jurisdiction over the 
practices of meat packers in commerce 
not related to livestock, meats, meat food 
products, livestock products in unmanu- 
factured form, poultry or poultry prod- 
ucts to the Federal Trade Commission. 
The Commission already has responsi- 
bility over many competing firms in these 
fields and this would serve to complete 
its jurisdiction. 

Second. Provide for concurrent juris- 
diction by the Federal Trade Commission 
with the Department of Agriculture over 
retail merchandising of products of live- 
stock and poultry in commerce so the 
Commission will have complete jurisdic- 
tion over competition in the retail field. 
The Department, however, should retain 
concurrent jurisdiction of packers’ meat 
and poultry operations at this retail 
level, because such authority is essential 
in the regulation of competition in the 
livestock and poultry fields. 

Third. Transfer from the Federal 
Trade Commission to the Department 
jurisdiction over livestock marketing 
transactions in commerce by nonpackers 
at points away from posted stockyards. 
This would give the Department com- 
plete jurisdiction in the livestock mar- 
keting field. 


Fourth. Provide authority for the Sec- 
retary to delegate to the Commission 
authority over specific packer activities 
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when he determines such action to be 
in the public interest. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I have been lis- 
tening with interest to the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska, and what the 
Senator has stated is what I had hoped 
we might arrive at in considering this 
very important measure. As I view the 
bill presently before the Senate, it does 
not accomplish what we desire 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I believe what we 
need is a practical approach to the mat- 
ter. I am very glad the Senator from 
Nebraska is pointing it out distinctly 
now, because, as I remember from 
checking the matter, the people with 
whom I have talked, and many people 
in my State, favor exactly that type of 
approach. 

Mr. HRUSKA. So does the Senator 
from Nebraska. In due time the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska will evidence his 
views in this respect by voting for the 
substitute which the Senator from Illi- 
nois proposes to offer. 

These amendments to the act would 
aid in efficient regulation of the livestock 
and meat packing industry by clarifying 
the areas of jurisdiction between the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Through these 
amendments the Department of Agri- 
culture would be able to concentrate its 
attention under the act to those activi- 
ties relating to livestock, meats, meat- 
food products, livestock products in un- 
manufactured form, and poultry and 
poultry products. All these directly af- 
fect producers. The Federal Trade 
Commission’s jurisdiction would be ex- 
tended to cover those packer activities 
relating to other commodities. In addi- 
tion, it would include on a concurrent 
jurisdiction basis the retail merchandis- 
ing of the products of livestock and 
poultry. Provision is also made for the 
Secretary to delegate authority to the 
Federal Trade Commission, which would 
eliminate the possibility of violators 
avoiding or delaying prosecution in cases 
involving borderline jurisdictional areas. 
There are other strong and important 
reasons for retention in the Department 
of Agriculture of jurisdiction over live- 
stock and poultry and their directly re- 
lated products. 

The livestock production, marketing, 
slaughtering, processing and meat mer- 
chandising industries are closely related 
to and connected with the farm problem 
and agricultural economy. Farmers de- 
pend on livestock for a large percentage 
of their total income. The Department 
of Agriculture has many activities and 

programs in these related fields designed 
to aid livestock producers in obtaining 
full value for their products. There is 
a large fund of knowledge in the De- 
partment in these closely related fields 
that is very useful in enforcement of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

The exercise of jurisdiction by the De- 
partment of Agriculture over the mar- 
keting of meat is not unique with respect 
to agricultural commodities or products. 
The producer’s product, whether it be 
livestock or any other product, must be 
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processed into the form required for 
merchandising. In the case of live- 
stock, this consists of slaughtering, 
dressing, and such additional processing 
as may be necessary to put the meat in 
the form of salable cuts. In the case 
of fruits and vegetables, the same end is 
accomplished by harvesting the fruit or 
vegetable from the tree or plant, clean- 
ing, sorting, grading, waxing, stemming, 
chilling, as the case may be, and pack- 
ing in wholesale packages. 

With respect to meat, the Department 
regulates the unfair practices in the 
wholesale or retail marketing thereof 
under the Packers and Stockyards Act 
if the firm slaughters livestock or proc- 
esses meat for sale or shipment in com- 
merce. In the case of fruits and vege- 
tables, whether fresh or frozen, the 
Department, under the Perishable Agri- 
cultural Commodities Act of 1930, regu- 
lates the trade practices of all persons 
engaged in handling such commodities 
either as brokers or dealers, including 
retail dealers purchasing in wholesale 
lots, thus including all of the major 
retail grocery-chain organizations. 

It is, therefore, apparent that the 
jurisdiction with respect to meat is 
comparable to the Department’s juris- 
diction with respect to fruits and vege- 
tables except that in the field of meat 
the jurisdiction is limited to packers, 
not including wholesalers or retailers 
who do not slaughter or process meats 
for sale or shipment in commerce, 
whereas with respect to fruits and vege- 
tables such jurisdiction is exercised with 
respect to all persons. The Depart- 
ment's jurisdiction over trade practices 
is not limited to these two fields. Under 
other regulatory programs the Depart- 
ment. exercises jurisdiction in the field 
of wholesale marketing of other com- 
modities, including milk, grains, cotton, 
butter, eggs, insecticides, seed, fungi- 
cides, rodenticides, virus serums, and 
toxins, fats and oils, and wool. 

Suppose that several large meat pack- 
ers agreed with their competitors upon 
prices at which meat would be sold and 
attempted to allocate territory for the 
sale of meats in an area, thereby elim- 
inating competition among them in the 
marketing of meat. It is a matter of 
elementary mathematics and economics 
that once the sales price of a processed 
or manufactured product is fixed, the 
price that can be paid for the raw mate- 
rial, in this case livestock, is necessarily 
the sales price of the end product less 
the profit margin and the cost of proc- 
essing and marketing of the product. 
This collusive practice fixing the price 
and amount of meat that could be sold 
by each of the packers would, therefore, 
automatically restrict competition be- 
tween these firms for live animals and 
substantially affect the range of live- 
stock prices by reason of the packers 
being the major factor on the purchas- 
ing side of livestock marketing. 

One of the most frequent arguments 
used by packer buyers in their negotia- 
tions with sellers for livestock is that 
the cattle will be graded a lower grade 
by the Federal grader at the carcass 
level than the grade which the seller is 
contending the cattle will make. Unless 
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the Department of Agriculture has 
ready access to the records of sale of 
carcasses by the packers, this unveri- 
fied claim by the packer could be very 
damaging to the livestock producers’ 
interests. 

Because of the above situation some 
producers have from time to time sold 
their cattle on the basis of the carcass 
grade of the cattle on the rail. Here 
again, it is obvious that the Department 
of Agriculture must have access to the 
meat operations of a packer in order to 
protect the producers’ interests. ‘The 
above situation becomes even more in- 
volved in those instances in which the 
packer has persuaded the producer to 
“consign” his cattle and take whatever 
prices the packer is able to obtain in 
merchandising the carcasses. The pos- 
sibility of a packer defrauding the pro- 
ducer by substituting inferior carcasses 
or by “tying in” the sale of certain in- 
ferior carcasses of his own with higher 
grade carcasses of the producer is quite 
evident. 

Many packers do not slaughter live- 
stock but purchase their meat for proc- 
essing from other packers. It is en- 
tirely possible for packers who cus- 
tomarily compete for livestock for 
slaughter to avoid this competition 
through agreement to purchase their 
meat in carcass form from their com- 
petitors. The effect on competition of 
such relationships is only apparent if 
both livestock and meat operations can 
be scrutinized by the same agency. 

Meat packers have long contended 
that the major chains, through their 
purchase of meat, control to a large ex- 
tent the prices packers can pay for live- 
stock. In any event, the influence of 
major chains in the pricing of car- 
cass meats, and indirectly of 
livestock, is considerable. It is esti- 
mated that 25 percent of the total busi- 
ness of the retail food chains is in meat 
and meat products. If this is true, out 
of a total of $12.8 billion of meat prod- 
ucts sold at retail in 1956, 7 major 
chains sold more than 20 percent. One 
chain alone sold nearly 9 percent of all 
meat sold in the United States, and the 
top 3 chains sold nearly one-sixth of all 
meat. The effect of their purchases in 
such tremendous quantities on livestock 
prices is necessarily substantial. 

All major chain stores process meat 
and meat food products in varying 
degrees. In addition, certain of the 
largest major chains feed, buy, and 
slaughter livestock and process and re- 
tail meats. The effect of trade prac- 
tices in the integrated operations of 
such firms on competition at various 
levels cannot be determined in most 
instances unless the entire operations of 
such firms are open to investigation. 
This situation may become more preva- 
lent in the near future due to the in- 
creased attention currently being given 
to further integration of operations by 
packers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nebraska has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Department of Agriculture has taken the 
following steps during the past year to 
bring about more effective administra- 
tion of title II of the act: 

First. Completed, in April 1957, a sur- 
vey of the work conducted under the 
act to determine the need for further 
expansion of investigative activity under 
title II. 

Second. Transferred $20,000 to the 
Packers and Stockyards Branch in May 
1957 to permit expansion of investiga- 
tion work in connection with enforce- 
ment of title II during the remainder of 
fiscal year 1956-57. 

Third. Transferred $75,000 to the 
Packers and Stockyards Branch in July 
1957 for more effective enforcement of 
title IT during the fiscal year 1957-58. 

Fourth. Established in late October 
1957 a separate Packer Section in the 
Packers and Stockyards Branch for the 
specific purpose of improving enforce- 
ment of unfair trade practices in the 
meat-packing industry. This section is 
to direct investigations in this field con- 
ducted by the 20 field offices of the 
branch. The section is now staffed with 
three marketing specialists, and a fur- 
ther increase in staff is anticipated. 

Fifth. Established in February 1958 in 
the office of the Director of the Livestock 
Division, a deputy director who will give 
overall direction to the administration of 
this act. Mr. Lee D. Sinclair, formerly 
Chief of the Packers and Stockyards 
Branch, has been named deputy director 
in this new alinement of administrative 
responsibility. 

Sixth. The Department requested 
$225,000 in additional funds for fiscal 
year 1958-59 to strengthen the overall 
administration of the act. This request 
Was cpproved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. Of this amount, approximately 
$75,000 has been specifically earmarked 
for increased emphasis on enforcement 
of title II. 

Seventh. Increased emphasis has 
been approved, within the limits of 
available funds, on the investigation of 
practices of the meatpacking and mer- 
chandising industries at all district of- 
fices of the Packers and Stockyards 
Branch. 

The effect of the administrative action 
on the part of the Department is clearly 
evidenced by the rapid increase in the 
volume of work handled under title II of 
the act, by the Branch during the past 
year. The number of these investiga- 
tions under way increased from 17 in 
April 1957 to 37 in November 1957, 45 in 
February 1958, and 57 pending on April 
15, 1958. During this same period 16 in- 
vestigations were completed. Eleven for- 
mal actions involving meat packers are 
awaiting hearing on the issuance of final 
orders. The investigations have been 
completed in all of these cases, and 
hearings have been held in several of 
them. The complaints investigated and 
settled involved matters ranging from 
the acquisition of livestock to unfair and 
deceptive advertising practices. Most of 
the cases settled were handled on an in- 
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formal basis without the necessity of re- 
sorting to formal hearings. Four formal 
complaints against meat packers have 
been settled during this period by an ad- 
mission of the facts and consent to issu- 
ance of cease-and-desist orders. Several 
major investigations are currently under 
way involving simulation of Federal 
meat grades, financial conditions of the 
meat industry, livestock integration, 
meat and poultry retail merchandising 
practices and advertising allowances in 
the sale of meats and poultry. Most of 
these investigations are in their initial 
stages, and are designed to keep the De- 
partment informed of current marketing 
practices and trends in the meat and 
poultry packing and merchandising in- 
dustries. 

Therefore, Mr. President, as I observed 
a little while ago, in the light of this 
type of reasoning and these thoughts, 
it will be my intention to support the 
substitute which the Senator from Illi- 
nois has indicated he will shortly 
propose. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, first 
I wish to express my real delight to my 
distinguished friend from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManHoneEy] who has, according to his 
statement on the floor, accepted the 
Holland proposal in the nature of an 
amendment to the original Senate bill 
1356. I think that is correct; and I wish 
to complement him for his discernment. 
If he could muster only a little more 
discernment and embrace the substitute 
which I shall offer before this discus- 
sion concludes, I should be happy, in- 
deed. In any event, he has come a long 
way in that direction, and I believe he 
deserves a compliment for the increas- 
ing discernment which he has exhibited. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I accept the com- 
pliment, very modestly. I appreciate 
the fact that the Senator has paid me 
that compliment. I say to him that I 
recognize a good thing when I see it. 
I have read the Senator’s amendment, 
and I have read the Holland amend- 
ment. When I read the Holland amend- 
ment I had no doubt that it should be 
accepted; but when I read the Senator’s 
amendment and heard him discuss it, my 
mind was filled with doubt, much as I 
regret to say so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have known my dis- 
tinguished friend from Wyoming for a 
long time. I know his capacity for in- 
creasing enlightenment, and I still nour- 
ish the hope that he will go further. 

I shall not detain the Senate very 
long with a discussion of this subject, 
which has been before the Committee 
on the Judiciary since last year. There 
have been long and very interesting 
hearings. A historical review is scarcely 
necessary, because I ventilated the sub- 
ject before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry when the bill 
ape referred to it for further considera- 

on. 

The Packers and Stockyards Act has 
been on the statute books since 1921, 
or a period of 37 years. So far as I can 
determine, in that space of time at least 
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123 separate and distinct efforts have 
been made to amend or modify it. Very 
few amendments, indeed, have been 
adopted by the Congress. I think that 
is testimony as to the intent of Con- 
gress in the first instance, when the 
Packers and Stockyards Act was enact- 
ed. Congress desired, of course, to vest 
a large measure of jurisdiction in the 
Department of Agriculture, so that it 
could develop an integrated policing 
operation as well as an investigatory 
operation, in the interest of the packing 
industry, in the interest of safeguarding 
the consumer, and, of course, in the in- 
terest of the orderly marketing of meat 
products. 

There have been some changes in con- 
ditions since 1921. As I pointed out to 
my distinguished friend from Kansas 
(Mr. SCHOEPPEL], there has been a 
change in direct country buying. I think 
it accounts for 40 percent of the business 
today. The number of auction markets 
has increased. A great many of them 
are small; but I think there are at least 
1,500 which may not be posted. There 
has been a change in the marketing of 
livestock as the volume of that business 
has grown. So I am not insensible of 
the fact that, as conditions change, so, 
on occasion, there must be changes in 
the law. When this subject was before 
us for consideration I was unwilling to 
go so far as the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney] and 
the distinguished Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Watkins] would go. They jointly 
authored Senate bill 1356. 

I wish again to compliment the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. I thought this sub- 
ject should properly be considered by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. I am not unaware, of 
course, that in the rule book we employ 
certain words to indicate the jurisdic- 
tion of the respective committees. There 
is no question that the Committee on 
the Judiciary did have jurisdiction in 
this field. But when we examine the 
subject matter, we find that this ques- 
tion is one upon which the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry should have 
passed in the first instance. So the 
Senator from Wyoming very amiably 
joined in the proposal that the bill go 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry for further consideration. 

I was present at least a part of the 
time when it was considered. I made 
what I thought was a rather expanded 
statement, but the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, by a vote of 7 to 6, 
with 2 absentees, finally reported the 
so-called Holland proposal, which is be- 
fore the Senate as an amendment to 
the original amendment to the Packers 
and Stockyards Act. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to go 
over the ground covered by my distin- 
guished compatriot, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. He has pretty 
well analyzed the majority report and 
the views expressed by the minority 
members of the Judiciary Committee. 
I shall only skeletonize them. 

The majority pointed out that the 
Department of Agriculture does not ade- 
quately enforce the act; that it has the 
power to use the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission, but seldom, if ever, does so; 
that it pleaded a lack of funds as an 
excuse for nonenforcement; that it had 
an inadequate staff; that it failed to 
litigate and therefore failed to develop 
a body of case law; that it was loath 
to prosecute, and that it lacked interest 
in the aggressive enforcement of the 
act. 

I shall make only a single comment 
on these items. With respect to the 
alleged failure to litigate and develop a 
body of case law, I reply that I am a 
lawyer, but I always hope to avoid liti- 
gation. I hope to avoid developing 
enough case law to fill the Capitol 10 
times over, in all the courts of the land 
in a single year. That is not the pur- 
pose of the Department of Agriculture. 
Its purpose and function is essentially 
to police the administration of the act, 
to catch the deceptive and unfair prac- 
tices before they go so far that there 
must be litigation. The function of the 
Department is to caution those involved, 
and say to them, “Look out; you are 
overstepping the bounds. If you con- 
tinue to do so, we shall have to haul 
you into durance, and deal with you.” 

The function of the Department is to 
police the act, through various inspec- 
tors and personnel at the yards scattered 
all over the country, rather than to pro- 
secute. I, for one, would never chide 
any agency of government for its fail- 
ure to litigate and develop a substantial 
body of case law. 

We thought there were answers to the 
argument of the majority. We conceded 
that there were changes in conditions, 
and that perhaps there should be some 
modification of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act. We pointed out that this op- 
eration was an integrated function, 
which began with the animal and con- 
tinued all the way through the various 
processing procedures. We contend that 
primary jurisdiction should remain in 
the Department of Agriculture, and that 
its policy was to police and not to pros- 
ecute. We pointed out that the charges 
which were made—and the Senator from 
Nebraska has ably belabored that ques- 
tion—have not been substantiated; also 
that the Department was understaffed. 

With respect to that particular item, 
I pointed out that the Department has 
3,500 meat inspectors and 850 poultry in- 
spectors. In order to have an adequate 
staff, the Federal Trade Commission 
would have to receive very substantial 
appropriations from Congress if it were 
ever to reach that level. 

So we thought we had pretty well re- 
futed the case made by the majority. 
We now come to the question of the three 
proposals before us: First, Senate bill 
1356, as reported to the Senate by the 
Committee on the Judiciary; second, the 
amendment in the nature of a complete 
substitute, offered by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] on behalf of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry; 
and third, the substitute which I shall 
offer. 

Let me for the Recorp, more than for 
any other purpose, indicate what, in my 
judgment, the original bill reported to 
the Senate by the Judiciary Committee 
would have done. 
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As the Senator from Wyoming so ably 
points out, it is highly technical, Inci- 
dentally, that is one of my pet peeves. 
No one is chargeable or responsible for 
it exactly, but I wonder if sometime we 
will not have to look at the form in 
which bills are framed. We pick up a 
bill and it says, “Be it enacted,” and so 
forth, “that paragraph 1 of subsection 
(a) of section 402 is deleted; that sub- 
section (2) of paragraph 9 of section 926 
is modified by striking out the comma 
and inserting the word ‘and’.” 

To comprehend such bills becomes a 
real difficulty. To be sure there is a 
requirement under the rule that in the 
report the modifications in existing law 
and the deletions and additions must be 
shown. However, it still becomes rather 
difficult, especially when action on a bill 
has not been completed and there has 
been no report and no succinct analysis 
of the existing law and the changes 
which are proposed. 

I defy even myself, oftentimes, to be 
able to determine what a bill will do. 
Perhaps, before we become too enmeshed 
in the legislative process, we will create 
a special subcommittee to look into the 
question of drafting bills, so that it will 
become abundantly clear on first read- 
ing what is proposed to be done. 

Let us look at S. 1356. It would ex- 
clude packers from the interdiction of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, so 
that it will be possible to deal with what 
is 3 in the Packers and Stockyards 
Act. 
The definitions are stricken as not 
necessary. I do not quarrel with all 
these proposals, because many of them 
are appropriate. The title is amended. 
The commerce provision is amended. 
There are changes in sections 401 and 
403 of the act, to make it conform to the 
proposed changes. The word “packer” 
is stricken from section 502. Poultry 
dealers are brought under the FTC. The 
net effect is really found in the fact that 
title II of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act is, in effect, repealed. That is the 
real nub of the measure. That is what 
Senate bill 1356 would do. 

What does the Holland substitute do? 
The Senator from Wyoming has placed 
it before the Senate very succinctly and 
very capably. First, it deletes the pack- 
ers and stockyards exclusion under the 
Federal Trade Commission Act and gives 
the Federal Trade Commission jurisdic- 
tion of livestock in commerce, and poul- 
try, through the packing plants, includ- 
ing all transactions in livestock in 
commerce at posted yards and elsewhere. 

That is, in substance, the substantial 
distinction between the O’Mahoney- 
Watkins bill and the Holland substitute. 
It leaves title II, but it amends it to make 
it apply to products. Then it amends 
title III, to do a number of things. It 
expands the concept of the marketing 
agencies to include all those engaged in 
commerce. It expands the definition of 
dealers, and States to what extent the 
term “dealer” shall apply. Then it ex- 
pands the term “stockyard” and removes 
the 20,000-square-foot limitation in the 
existing law. ‘Then it deals with regis- 
tration. Finally it directs a better liaison 
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between the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Department of Agriculture. 

The effect, as I see it, of course, is to 
give the Department of Agriculture ju- 
risdiction over livestock and poultry 
through the packing plants, and in com- 
merce on livestock and products. It 
gives the Federal Trade Commission ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of products other 
5 meat products and related prod- 
ucts. 

To make sure that it is clear, I believe 
everyone knows that over the years the 
packers were providing violin strings, 
Dutch cleanser, golf balls, and goodness 
knows what all. There was a great hue 
and cry about their marketing those 
products. Since they were packers, of 
course, they were not subject to the 
Federal Trade Commission. The Hol- 
land substitute provides that the Federal 
Trade Commission shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction of products other than meat 
and related livestock and poultry prod- 
ucts. Then, finally, it gives concurrent 
jurisdiction over meat and poultry prod- 
ucts after they have been prepared for 
distribution. That goes down to the 
retail level. ; 

In one category jurisdiction is in the 
Department of Agriculture. In the sec- 
ond category exclusive jurisdiction is in 
the Federal Trade Commission. In the 
third category, concurrent jurisdiction 
is given to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Department of Agriculture. 

I have proposed a substitute, which 
I shall presently offer. The substitute 
is identical with H. R. 9020, introduced 
by Representative Cootry, of North Car- 
olina. It was considered by the House 
Committee on Agriculture, and was ap- 
proved by a vote of 25 to 2. Last week 
the House Committee on Agriculture ap- 
peared before the House Rules Commit- 
tee and received a rule to provide for 
2 hours of debate. Since H. R. 9020, 
is on the House Calendar, and a rule 
for consideration has been issued, that 
bill, unless all signs fail, will be con- 
sidered by the House of Representatives. 

What does it do? It is very simple, 
It amends section 202 and inserts “prod- 
ucts,” so as actually to put the emphasis 
in the direction of things as distin- 
guished from persons. Itis the same as 
the Holland amendment, in that it ex- 
pands the general concept of marketing 
agency and dealer and stockyards so 
far as commerce is concerned. It con- 
tains one provision which does not ap- 
pear in the other measures, and that 
is with respect to oleomargarine and 
retail sales, jurisdiction over which is 
placed in the Federal Trade Commis- 

on. 

The difference lies in the fact that at 
the retail level, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture can request the Federal Trade 
Commission not only to make an investi- 
gation, which is the case under existing 
law, and make a report, which is the 
case under existing law, but to institute 
proceedings, which is an authority not 
carried in existing law. i 

I am happier about the Holland pro- 
posal, since it was submitted as an 
amendment to the O’Mahoney-Watkins 
bill. I merely say to the Senate that the 
first vote will come on the proposal that 
I shall offer as an amendment in the 
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nature of a substitute. I offer the pro- 
posal at this time, Mr. President. It 
may be necessary that the paging be 
modified, because I have not related it 
to the new text. Wherever it must ap- 
pear, I suggest it be modified accordingly. 
I believe it would be necessary to strike 
out all of the Holland proposal. I offer 
my amendment as a substitute for that 
proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Mr. 
Morton in the chair). As the Chair 
understands, the Senator from Illinois 
offers his amendment in lieu of the lan- 
guage proposed by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry for the sub- 
‘stitute reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. I do not think it 
is necessary to discuss my amendment 
any further. The Senate generally is 
pretty much aware of the equities and 
the problems involved. I would add 
only one other statement. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, so far as I know— 
I certainly cannot speak for them offi- 
cially, although I have had frequent 
liaison with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and I am therefore pretty confident 
about this—would prefer the substitute 
which I am now offering. I believe I can 
say advisedly that this would meet the 
desire of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. I believe it would meet the 
desires of the National Independent Meat 
Packers, which is an association, if I re- 
member correctly, of about 1,500 small 
packers. I think it meets the desires of 
the large packers. Furthermore, I think 
-it is more nearly in line with the testi- 
mony received from a good many of the 
- associations throughout the country, in- 
cluding the cattle raisers. 

With that statement, I conclude my 
remarks. I submit my amendment as a 
substitute for the Holland amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
substitute amendment will be stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That the Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, 
as amended (42 Stat. 159, as amended; 7 
U. S. C. 181 and the following), is amended 
as follows: 

(1) By amending section 202 by inserting 
after the word “unlawful” the words “with 
respect to livestock, meats, meat food prod- 
ucts, livestock products in unmanufactured 
form, poultry, or poultry products.” 

(2) By amending section 406 by inserting 
after the word “except” where it first appears 
in subsection (b) the words “with respect 
to margarine or oleomargarine and retail 
sales of any commodity, and except.” 

(3) By further amending section 406 by 
inserting a comma in lieu of the period at 
the end of subsection (b) and adding the 
following: “or in any case where the Secre- 
tary determines it to be in the public inter- 
est for the Federal Trade Commission to 
institute a proceeding under this act, in 
which case the Commission shall have au- 
thority to exercise in connection therewith 
all the powers, functions, and authority of 
the Secretary under this act, and the Secre- 
tary’s determination in such instance shall 
be final.” 

Sec. 2. Said act is further amended— 

(1) by striking out the words “at a stock- 
yard” from sections 301 (c) and 301 (d); 


(2) by striking out the last sentence of 
section 302 (a); 
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(3) by inserting after the first sentence in 
section 303 the following sentence: “Every 
other person operating as a market agency 
or dealer as defined in section 301 of the act 
may be required to register in such manner 
as the Secretary may prescribe.”; 

(4) by amending section 311 by striking 
out the words “stockyard owner or market 
agency” wherever they occur and inserting 
“stockyard owner, market agency, or dealer” 
and by striking out “stockyard owners or 
market agencies” and inserting “stockyard 
owners, market agencies, or dealers”; and 

(5) by striking out the words “at a stock- 
yard” from section 312 (a). 

Sec. 3. Subsection 6 of section 5 (a) of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act (15 U. S. C. 
45 (a) (6)) is amended by striking out per- 
sons, partnerships or corporations subject 
to the Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, ex- 
cept as provided in section 406 (b) of said 
act“, and substituting therefor the follow- 
ing: “matters made subject to the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended, except 
as provided in section 406 (b) of said act.” 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield 5 min- 
utes to me on the bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Mon- 
tana on the bill. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, both 
the production of livestock and meat 
packing are important industries in Mon- 
tana, so I have a major interest in the 
bill now before the Senate. 

S. 1356 will, in my opinion, be of ma- 
terial help to the producer. Specifically, 
the Carroll-Young amendment, which 
has been accepted as a part of S. 1356 
as it is now before the Senate, provid-s 
the livestock producer much greater pro- 
tection from unfair and discriminatory 
practices than he now has under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act. Title II 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act trans- 
fers jurisdiction over unfair trade prac- 
tices in the sale and distribution of meat 
and meat food products from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and places it 
exclusively under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. This has had 
the practical effect of not only exempt- 
ing this important industry from the 
antitrust laws, but also providing an ex- 
emption for giant chain stores and other 
businesses which invested in small pack- 
ing operations. S. 1356 would correct 
this legislative error. 

Those who drafted the Packers and 
Stockyards Act drew a very broad defini- 
tion of who were to be considered pack- 
ers and thereby subject to regulation by 
the Department of Agriculture. Under 
this definition, a company owning 20 
percent of the voting power or control 
of a packing business was a packer. A 
Federal court held in 1940, in the case 
of United Corporation against Federal 
Trade Commission, that a company en- 
gaged in the marketing of canned meat 
products and which, after an FTC com- 
plaint charging misleading advertising 
practices was issued, acquired a packing 
plant was not subject to FTC jurisdiction 
because it thereby qualified as a packer 
under the Packers and Stockyards Act. 
Because of this judicial precedent, the 
Federal Trade Commission has been 
forced to rule in the same way. The 
Carnation Milk Co. was removed from 
FTC jurisdiction when it acquired a 
small meatpacking operation. Wilson & 
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Co.’s sporting goods was declared not 
subject to regulation by the Commission 
because it was classified as a packer, A 
complaint involving Armour & Co.’s ad- 
vertising representations concerning its 
oleomargarine was dismissed for the 
same reason. A number of other com- 
plaints have met with a similar fate. 

In a very recent case, Federal Trade 
Commission against Food Fair, a grocery 
chain, the chain avoided FTC action by 
showing it was in the packing business. 
The fact that the packing plant did only 
a $25 million annual business as com- 
pared with the Food Fair overall total of 
$475 million had no bearing on the mat- 
ter, it was argued. The examiner upheld 
this argument and ruled that the Federal 
Trade Commission had no power to act. 

Finally, on April 17, 1958, only last 
month, Examiner Hier, of the FTC, in 
the case of Giant Food Shopping Center, 
Inc., ruled that the purchase 100 shares 
of Armour & Co. stock by a large chain- 
store brought the grocery chain within 
the definition of a packer under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, and re- 
moved the company from FTC jurisdic- 
tion, It is obvious that if this interpre- 
tation is upheld, any business, regardless 
of its primary interest, can escape FTC 
jurisdiction at will by establishing a little 
packing subsidiary, or buying stock in 
one that already exists. Under such cir- 
cumstances, of what use will the FTC be? 

Among other questions, one interest- 
ing point this decision raises is whether 
a company which has removed itself 
from FTC jurisdiction by the simple ex- 
pedient of purchasing a stock interest in 
a packing plant may likewise remove it- 
self thereafter from the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture by selling 
the same stock when the Secretary com- 
mences proceedings against it. Could 
this company by the process of buying 
and selling stock frustrate all efforts by 
all agencies to make it conform to the 
laws designed to prevent unfair trade 
practices? 

I have also in mind the possibility that 
the Federal court may grant the motion 
by the three large packers, now subject 
to a 1920 consent decree, that they be 
allowed to go into the grocery business. 
If this should occur, they undoubtedly 
would do so and might quickly become 
grocery chains in themselves. Since they 
are clearly packers under the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, their activities as 
chain groceries would not be subject to 
Federal Trade Commission jurisdiction 
under the Food Fair decision, S. 1356 
would correct this condition. 

Another thing to keep in mind is the 
cost to the taxpayer of any sincere and 
honest attempt by the Department of 
Agriculture to enforce all of the unfair- 
trade-practice provisions of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act as it is presently 
written. The Federal Trade Commission 
has a staff of 720 persons and a budget 
of more than $4 million which is devoted 
to just this sort of regulation in much of 
the rest of American industry. It would 
take a very large staff and a not incon- 
siderable appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to enforce all of these 
provisions properly against the meat- 
packing industry. 
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It is my belief that transactions in- 
volving the live-animal or live-poultry 
business are best regulated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I want to re- 
iterate, for purposes of absolute clarity, 
that S. 1356 as it is at present before us 
would take nothing in this area of com- 
merce away from the Secretary’s juris- 
diction. The definition of stockyards 
has been broadened. The Secretary is 
given jurisdiction over certain livestock 
transactions at the point of sale, regard- 
less of whether it occurs in the stockyard 
or in the producer’s barnyard. Also, he 
can require persons operating off the 
stockyard to register in such manner as 
the Secretary may prescribe. These 
measures should materially help the 
livestock raisers. 

If we are determined to secure effec- 
tive and realistic antitrust enforcement, 
S. 1356 is, in my opinion, the most de- 
sirable way to doit. We must not permit 
ourselves to continue to provide a haven 
from surveillance for all those who, for 
selfish reasons, may desire to be exempt 
from Federal Trade Commission jurisdic- 
tion. 

I thank the Senator from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair announces that the Senator from 
Illinois has 44 minutes remaining on the 
bill, and that the Senator from Wyoming 
has 37 minutes remaining on the bill. 

The substitute offered by the Senator 
from Illinois is now pending. Thirty 
minutes has been allotted to each 
amendment, 15 minutes to be controlled 
by each side. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Utah on the amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
proposal now before us was not discussed 
by the Judiciary Committee. It was not 
proposed by any witness to the subcom- 
mittee, including the AMI and the 
USDA, both of which originally sup- 
ported the May 20, 1957, Dirksen 
amendment. It should be rejected by 
all means. 

While it represents somewhat of an 
improvement over the original Dirksen 
amendment, which a minority of the 
Judiciary Committee felt would be ade- 
quate, it still does not afford the public 
adequate protection as does S. 1356, 
since S. 1356 requires that all whole- 
saling activities of packers—not merely 
those involving nonmeat food and non- 
food products, but also their meat and 
poultry products—be made subject to 
the jurisdiction of the FTC. Contrasted 
with this proposal now before us, S. 1356 
provides the protection the public in- 
terest warrants and requires, but which 
it has not had for 37 years. 

Mr. President, effective administration 
of laws to prevent unfair competition in 
the meatpacking business can only be 
achieved if there is an adequate law, an 
adequate staff of investigators, econo- 
mists, marketing specialists, and law- 
yers, who are capable of gathering evi- 
dence that will stand up in court, and 
a real desire to enforce the law. 

Because the amendment does not meet 
these requirements, it should be rejected 
by the Senate. Let us examine the 
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amendment in light of these three cri- 
teria. 

The amendment will not provide an 
adequate law; S. 1356 does provide one. 

The amendment would leave under 
the jurisdiction of the USDA authority 
to regulate the wholesaling trade prac- 
tices of meat packers in connection with 
meat, meat food products, livestock 
products, poultry and poultry products, 
and eggs. The evidence presented to the 
Judiciary and Agriculture Committees 
indicate that merchandising activities in 
connection with these products, as well 
as with respect to nonmeat food and 
nonfood products, should be subject to 
regulation by the FTC. 

Here are the facts upon which this 
contention is based: 

First, the amendment provides for di- 
vided jurisdiction between the USDA and 
the FTC over the merchandising or 
wholesaling trade practices of meat 
packers. 

Although the amendment would return 
to the Federal Trade Commission, juris- 
diction over the wholesaling activities of 
a packer in connection with nonmeat 
food and nonfood products, it would per- 
mit the United States Department of 
Agriculture to continue to exercise ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over wholesaling of 
meat and poultry products by a packer, 
as defined by the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act. With the Holland amend- 
ment, if it were adopted, there will be 
concurrent jurisdiction in these fields be- 
tween the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Agriculture. 

It seems absurd to have two agencies; 
one, the Federal Trade Commission, es- 
tablished by Congress to regulate trade 
practices in interstate commerce, and 
one, the Livestock Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, which is not 
an enforcement agency, regulate the 
trade practices of meatpackers with 
jurisdiction depending upon the products 
sold. This, on the face of the matter, is 
duplication of the worst sort and ought 
to be prevented, since it violates sound 
principles of organization and can only 
result in confusion and ineffective over- 
all regulation. 

Why, for example, should the whole- 
saling of meat by firms such as Swift, 
Armour, Wilson, Cudahy, and others, be 
regulated by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and their whole- 
saling activities in connection with 
cheese, canned milk, vegetable soup, glue, 
ice cream, canned baby foods, salad oils, 
confectionery products, and so forth, be 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission? 

Why should nonpacker firms which 
wholesale meats, meat food products, 
poultry, poultry products, or eggs, be un- 
der the jurisdiction and more effective 
regulation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, while their packer competitors, 
many of whom qualify under the Packers 
and Stockyards Act as packers by acquir- 
ing a 20 percent interest in a packing 
plant, be permitted to enjoy an atmos- 
phere of relative nonenforcement, which 
for 37 years has characterized United 
States Department of Agriculture ad- 
ministration of the merchandising pro- 
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visions of title II of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act? 

I may say again, for the benefit of 
Senators who are not in the Chamber, 
that it was admitted outright by repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture that for 37 years title IT had not 
been enforced by the Department. There 
cannot be any argument about that, be- 
cause the persons who are best informed 
are those who are enforcing the act, and 
they admitted frankly that title II had 
not been enforced. 

Where is the equity in the sort of ad- 
ministrative arrangement which this 
amendment would perpetuate? 

Division of jurisdiction also would 
create numerous practical problems. For 
example, the wholesaling of tomato soup 
by Campbell Soup Co., a meatpacker 
under the law, would be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the FTC; but which 
agency would have jurisdiction over the 
wholesaling of Campbell's chicken noodle 
soup? Is chicken noodle soup a soup or 
a poultry product? 

Suppose a packer ships in interstate 
commerce a mixed carload composed of 
meat products and nonmeat food prod- 
ucts to a customer. If it were charged by 
a nonpacker competitor that an unfair 
trade practice was involved in the trans- 
action to which agency would he take 
his complaint? To the FTC or the 
USDA? - 

Suppose the USDA did begin to enforce 
title II of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, if this amendment were enacted: 
Think of the bureaucratic duplication 
which would result. Two agencies, op- 
erating under two different laws trying 
to prevent unfair wholesaling trade prac- 
tices which fall short of Sherman Act 
violations, on the part of the same firm, 
but with respect to different products 
which the firm sells. x 

The USDA for 37 years has not ex- 
hibited any real intention of preventing 
unfair trade practices by meatpackers in 
the wholesaling of meats, meat food 
products, poultry, poultry products, eggs, 
nonmeat food products and nonfood 
products. During this period of 3% de- 
cades, that Department has issued’ ex- 
actly 9 cease and desist orders against 
packers for engaging in unfair trade 
practices in the wholesaling of meat and 
meat food products. Except for one is- 
sued in December 1957, the last one be- 
fore that was issued in 1938—20 years 
ago. By docket number, those 9 cease 
and desist orders are identified as fol- 
lows: No. 418—1933, No. 419—1933, No. 
420—1933, No. 440—1936; No. 476—1938, 
No. 470—1935, No. 477—1938, No. 580— 
1938, and No. 2272—1957. In light of this 
paucity of cease and desist orders, when 
coupled with no real effort by the USDA 
to acquire an enforcement staff, how can 
anyone seriously propose this amend- 
ment as a means of providing effective 
prevention of unfair trade practices by 
packers in the wholesaling of meat and 
poultry products? 

I cannot understand why the big pack- 
ers, represented by the American Meat 
Institute, are the principal opponents of 
this measure, if they have nothing to 
fear. If they are already subject to ef- 
fective enforcement—which is all they 
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would be subjected to under the provi- 
sions of this 3 should they be 
posed to the bill? 

ie comparison, the Federal Trade 
Commission has issued some 5,000 cease 
and desist orders to business firms— 
which cannot qualify as packers and thus 
escape that agency’s jurisdiction—for 
engaging in unfair trade practices. 
Based upon this record of comparative 
enforcement, it is not difficult to see why 
the big packers are supporting the 
amendment now before us, since with 
respect to the products which provide the 
bulk of their sales, their wholesaling 
practices remain subject to the USDA’s 
exclusive jurisdiction. 

On the other hand, the great majority 
of the food-industry spokesmen who tes- 
tified before the Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee filed statements with the 
subcommittee, or have indicated their 
feelings more recently on this matter, 
have urged that Senate bill 1356 be en- 
acted. Why? Because it would give the 
FTC jurisdiction with respect to the 
wholesaling or merchandising activities 
of all firms in the food industry regard- 
less of the products sold in interstate 
commerce. In a few words, Senate bill 
1356 would subject all firms to one law— 
one set of trade-practice standards, ad- 
ministered by one agency which has no 
responsibility except law enforcement. 

This group includes the following na- 
tional organizations: 

National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc. 

National Association of Retail Grocers. 
_ United States Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation. 

National Food Brokers Association. 

National Retail Dry Goods Association. 

National Fisheries Institute. 

Cooperative League of the United 
States. 

National Renderers Association. 

National American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, 

National Candy Wholesalers Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

National Preservers Association. 

Cooperative Food Distributors of 
America. 

I may say that in my own State, the 
Cattlemen's Association favors the en- 
actment of Senate bill 1356; and the 
Wool Growers Association, the State 
Farm Bureau, and the Farmers Union 
also favor the enactment of this bill. All 
the farm groups in my State favor the 
enactment of this measure. Their en- 
dorsement has some significance, be- 
cause they are the ones who produce 
these products and who believe there 
have been unfair trade practices, and 
that the Department of Agriculture has 
not taken care of the situation as it 
should have done. 

I say very frankly that this is not an 
undue criticism of Secretary Benson. 
The people of my State have the highest 
regard for him and for his purposes 
with respect to agriculture. In the main, 
they support him; I was going to say 
they support him nearly 100 percent. 

But in this case they cannot see eye 
to eye with his Department, and its posi- 
tion that it should not surrender juris- 
diction, or that at least there should not 
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be concurrent jurisdiction with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, over the large 
packers. 

The only group that does not engage 
in the retail business is the group that 
is subject to the consent decree—the 
group composed of the Swift, Armour, 
Cudahy, and Wilson companies. I think 
they are the ones that are subject to it. 
They are the principal ones that will be 
left unregulated if the Dirksen amend- 
ment is adopted. 

The firms which many of these trade 
associations represent must compete with 
meatpackers in the wholesale and 
merchandising of meat, meat food prod- 
ucts, poultry, and poultry products. 
They deem it grossly unfair for them to 
be subject to a rigidly enforced set of 
trade-practice rules by the FTC in sell- 
ing these products, while any firm which 
owns even a 20 percent interest in a 
meatpacking firm would be subject to 
the Packers and Stockyards Act and 
would be able to enjoy a scope of free- 
dom which nonenforcement by the 
USDA of a regulatory statute makes 
possible. 

Do the big packers and the AMI, their 
lobbyist, appreciate this situation? Do 
they know a good thing when they see 
it? Certainly they do; and they intend 
to keep all of it for themselves, if they 
can. 

Consider the following statement 
made by Mr. J. M. Foster, an AMI off- 
cial, to the 1956 AMI convention mem- 
bership: 

Certainly, the problems of the industry 
and those of agriculture generally will not 
receive as sympathetic treatment from the 
FTC as we have come to expect from the 
Department of Agriculture. It looks as 
though we have a fight on our hands, and 
you can bet that the Institute is going to 
pursue this one through to the limit of our 
abilities. (The National Provisioner, Oct. 
13, 1956, p. 192.) 


Sympathetic treatment apparently is 
equated with nonenforcement; and that 
goal is to be pursued by the big packers, 
through the AMI, to the limit of their 
abilities. ‘Thus their support of the 
amendment under debate. 

Mr.-President, House bill 9020 is detri- 
mental to producers and consumers. 
Livestock producers probably can expect 
to receive lower prices than otherwise 
would prevail, if the FTC is not given 
jurisdiction over trade practices in con- 
nection with the wholesaling of meats, 
meat products, and so forth, as well as 
other products, that is to say, over the 
long pull. There may be periods and 
times, as at present, when prices will go 
up. But in the long run of operations in 
the future, in my humble opinion, as one 
who used to be engaged somewhat in the 
livestock business, it will be far better 
for this industry to have the markets for 
meat and meat products stabilized under 
fair-trade practices; then they will be 
far better off than they would be under 
the situation which exists at this time. 

There are times when the market runs 
away in one direction, and at other 
times it runs away in another direction. 
But the present tendency, because of 
nonenforcement of title II, unfair trade 
practices must be brought under con- 
trol—and that is why the western meat 
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packers are complaining—is gradually to 
eliminate some of the competitors in this 
business. 

For this reason also, it is not unlikely 
that consumers, who now spend nearly 
7 percent of their incomes. for these 
products, can expect to pay higher prices 
than otherwise would prevail if the FTC 
u not given at least concurrent jurisdic- 

on. 

With the continued increase in the 
price spread between what producers get, 
and what consumers pay, there is need 
for effective regulation which will elimi- 
nate any of that spread due to packer 
unfair trade practices, which, in turn, 
may eliminate their competitors, and 
thus may give a smaller number of firms 
more control over the prices packers 
pay for live animals and the prices they 
charge for meat and meat food products. 
The law of supply and demand must be 
permitted to operate. This is the ob- 
jective of the antitrust laws, and this is 
the goal of enforcement agencies. 

It is not unlikely that failure by the 
USDA to enforce title II of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act has resulted in in- 
creased concentration in the meat- 
packing industry. 

I told the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, when I appeared in opposition to 
House bill 9020, which in substance is 
identical to the amendment now before 
us, that: 

By contrast with several million livestock 
producers on the sellers side of the market, 
we find on the buyers side only a few hun- 
dred meatpackers operating in interstate 
commerce and thus subject to Federal meat 
inspection, 


Mr. President, in connection with my 
use of the words “several million live- 
stock producers,” I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the livestock pro- 
ducers are no longer confined to the 
Western States; at the present time, 
practically every State of the Union has 
within its borders persons who are en- 
gaged in the production of livestock. 
It would seem that the livestock pro- 
ducers have moved east, and now are to 
be found in every State in the Union. 
I must admit that I am somewhat sur- 
prised to see so many of the producers 
located in the Eastern and Southern 
States, including the States along the 
Atlantic coast. That development shows 
that every one of the States in the 
Union, or practically every one, is now 
vitally interested in this matter. 

I read further from my testimony 
before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture: 

But, whatever implied favorable impli- 
cations the existence of a few hundred 
such packers has of competitive bidding, 
they are considerably reduced and brought 
into proper perspective by this fact: 10 


national packers slaughter approximately 
50 percent of the cattle, 66 percent of the 


calves, 70 percent of the hogs— 


No matter how many hundreds the 
small packers are said to slaughter— 


and 77 percent of the sheep and lambs com- 
ing under Federal meat inspection. 

Even when total commercial slaughter 
figures are used, it is evident that a few firms 
are developing stronger market dominance. 
Contrary to the data contained in the April 
4, 1957, report of the USDA on the adminis- 
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tration of the Packers and Stockyards Act, the 
percent of total commercial slaughter of sev- 
eral species by the big 4 and 15 packers is 
on the increase. Information supplied me 
under date of April 15, 1957, by Assistant 
Secretary Butz, supplemental to this report, 
indicates that the percent of total com- 
mercial slaughter of hogs, which provide 
farmers 10 percent of their incomes, by the 
big 4 overall packers increased 2 percent from 
1953 to 1955. In 1953, they slaughtered 39 
percent of the hogs; in 1955, 41 percent, 
although the table on page 11 of that report 
had indicated a decline of 1 percent during 
the period 1953-55. 

And instead of the big 4 slaughtering 58 
percent of the sheep and lambs in 1955 as 
shown in the table on page 11 also, this letter 
from Secretary Butz reveals that they actu- 
ally slaughtered 59 percent—a 1 percent in- 
crease over that indicated in the table. The 
table on page 12 of this report indicates that 
the biggest 15 firms slaughtered a larger per- 
centage of the total commercial slaughter of 
calves and hogs in 1955 than they did in 
1950. 

So whether we view it from the standpoint 
of federally inspected slaughter or total com- 
mercial slaughter, it seems that at least for 
some major species, market domination by a 
few firms continues to grow. 


How much of the price spread on meat 
and related products is due to increased 
concentration is not known. But it 
seems reasonable to assume, based upon 
37 years of USDA nonenforcement, that 
adequate steps will not be taken to pre- 
vent unfair trade practices which have 
led to the present degree of concentra- 
tion and control over prices by a few 
packers, until such authority is returned 
to the FTC. 

The same concern has been expressed 
by the following producer and consumer 
organizations, which have indicated sup- 
port of legislation which would give the 
FTC at least concurrent jurisdiction over 
trade practices of packers involving the 
wholesaling of meat and meat products, 
as well as nonmeat food and nonfood 
products: 

Farm organizations: National Milk 
Producers Federation, Nevada Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, Utah Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, National Farmers Union, Utah 
Farmers Union, American National Live- 
stock Auction Association, National 
Farmers Organization, River Markets 
Livestock Group, Montana Cattlemen’s 
Association, Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association, Iowa Swine Producers Asso- 
ciation, Georgia Dairy Association, Idaho 
Wool Growers Association, Pure Milk 
Association, Utah Wool Growers Associ- 
ation, Utah Cattle Growers Association, 
and Wyoming Wool Growers Association. 

Consumers: Cooperative League of the 
United States. 

USDA HAS NOT BEEN CAPABLE OF EFFECTIVE 
PREVENTION OF UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICES BY 
PACKERS; FTC IS CAPABLE OF PROVIDING SUCH 
ENFORCEMENT 
Responsibility for prevention of un- 

fair trade practices by meatpackers 

until recently, not only under title II, 

but under title III, as well, here in 

Washington, D. C., was vested in the 

Trade Practices Section of the Packers 

and Stockyards Branch of the Livestock 

Division of the Agricultural Marketing 

Service. A separate and specialized 

regulatory agency for the administration 

of the Packers and Stockyards Act has 
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long since been dispensed with. This 
Trade Practice Section was staffed by 
two marketing specialists and a stenog- 
rapher at the time when Senate bill 1356 
was introduced. 

Not even one of these two marketing 
specialists, who now comprise the 
Packer Section, as it is now called, or a 
single employee in any of the 20 under- 
staffed field offices maintained by the 
Packers and Stockyards Branch, is en- 
gaged full time in title II enforcement 
as concerns packer wholesaling trade 
practices. A review of the USDA's 
April 4, 1957, self-appraisal report on 
the Packers and Stockyards Act ad- 
ministration indicates that the great 
bulk of the work of this section and of 
the work of the Packers and Stockyards 
Branch itself—nearly 90 percent—is 
spent in posting and regulating stock- 
yards under title III. It appears evi- 
dent that whatever title IL enforcement 
is carried out with respect to the whole- 
saling trade practice provisions of that 
title is incidental to the title III work of 
the Packers and Stockyards Branch. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Utah 
has expired. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, all 
time under my control on the amend- 
ment has been used. 

Let me ask whether the Senator from 
Utah requires some time on the bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like prob- 
ably 2 minutes more. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator from Utah 2 minutes 
on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Effective regulation 
precludes utilizing divided jurisdiction 
based on products sold in enforcement 
work. In 1921, when our predecessors 
were debating passage of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, this yery point was 
raised by Senator Norris, in connection 
with an amendment which would have 
divided jurisdiction between FTC and 
the USDA on the basis of products sold, 
as in the present instance. I am not 
talking about concurrent jurisdiction; 
I am talking about jurisdiction being 
divided on the basis of products sold. 

Here today, some 36 years later, his 
words of counsel are just as appropriate. 
He stated on that occasion: 

I appeal to Senators; you may be against 
this bill, you may not want any investiga- 
tion, you may not want anything done with 
these packers, or with any business that is 
allied with them; but you must admit that, 
if you do want it done, you want it done 
right, and it would be perfectly foolish, it 
seems to me, to give the Federal Trade Com- 
mission * * * authority to investigate part 
of these products clear through to the end, 
and authority for other products only part 
way, or authority for part of the products 
under one law, going in this direction, and 
authority to investigate the byproducts 
which are in use for food going in the 
other direction (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
June 17, 1921, p. 2702). 


I can only echo his words: The right 
way to do it, if it is to be done at all, 
and I believe it should be done, is to 
pass S. 1356 with the Agriculture Com- 
mittee amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WATKINS. May I have an ad- 
ditional one-half minute? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield one-half 
minute to the Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah is recognized for one- 
half minute. 

Mr. WATKINS. No meatpacker, be it 
a large or a small one, has anything to 
fear if S. 1356 is enacted, unless its pres- 
ent wholesaling trade practices do not 
conform to the norms of fair business 
conduct contained in the FTC Act. If 
they do not so conform, they should be 
stopped. Return of this authority to the 
FTC, as provided by S. 1356, with the 
Holland amendment, will insure this de- 
sirable result. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, about 
the only rejoinder I should like to make 
to my esteemed friend from Utah [Mr. 
Warxins] is with respect to whether 
there have been laches and lack of ag- 
gressive effort on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with respect to en- 
forcement. 

In the course of the hearing before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND] made some inquiry with 
respect to, first, the number of requests 
for investigation under section 406 of 
the act, addressed to the Federal Trade 
Commission by the Department; sec- 
ond, a statement of administrative pro- 
ceedings prosecuted by the Department; 
and third, the number of cases referred 
to the Department of Justice. 

I am concerned only with item 2, since 
it is directly responsive to the observation 
made by the Senator from Utah. 

The Department did respond, Mr. 
President, and there appears, on pages 
13, 14, and 15 of the hearings before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
a list of formal administrative cases un- 
der title II of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act. They are docketed cases and, 
insofar as I can tell, there must be at 
least 100 or more. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a brief 
statement on the record of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its enforcement 
program of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act and other material that will be of 
significance in the debate on the packers 
and stockyards bill, known as S. 1356 and 
amendments. I ask unanimous consent 
that this statement may be placed in the 
body of the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DIRKSEN 

The Senate will begin discussion on the 
amendments to the Packers and Stockyards 
Act in S. 1356, known as the O'Mahoney- 
Watkins bill and the Dirksen amendment 
to S. 1856, which is comparable to the Cooley 
bill on the House side, which is known as 
H. R. 9020. This statement will refer 
primarily to the enforcement record of the 
Department of Agriculture and bringing in 
a few instances of Federal Trade Commission 
enforcement. 

The proponents of S. 1356, the O'Mahoney- 
Watkins bill, have made much to do of the 
fact, as stated on page 7 of their majority 


The 
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report to the Senate Report No. 704, as fol- 
lows: “Few cease-and-desist orders under 
title II have been issued against companies 
in the meatpacking industry.” However, 
let us look at the record which was sub- 
mitted to the joint hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
United States Senate when the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] said: 

“I have asked for a list of referrals for 
prosecution under the antitrust laws and 
under title II, so weill have a clear picture 
of any requests from the Department of Ag- 
riculture to the Department of Justice in 
this field.” 

This came as a result of the state- 

ment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. War- 
INS] that: 
We have been advised that there have 
never been any requests from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Department of 
Justice in this field.” 

The request of the Senator from Florida 
IMr. HoLtLanp] was made to Mr. Charles W. 
Bucy, Assistant General Counsel, Department 
of Agriculture, and his statement and list 
of formal administrative cases under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act are as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE COUNSEL, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1958. 
Hon. Spessarp L. HOLLAND, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator HOLLAND: As chairman of 
the joint executive session of the Commit- 
tees on the Judiciary and Agriculture and 
Forestry on April 17, 1958, to consider S. 1356, 
you requested that there be furnished for 
the record certain information as follows: 
(1) The number of requests for investigation 
under section 406 of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, 1921, addressed to the Federal 
Trade Commission by the Department of 
Agriculture; (2) a statement of administra- 
tive proceedings prosecuted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture against packers under 
title TI of the act since its enactment; and 
(3) the number of cases referred to the De- 
partment of Justice for action involving 
trade or monopolistic practices of packers 
covered by title II of the act. 

With respect to item (1), the records of 
the Department disclose no requests for in- 
vestigation under section 406 having been 
made of the Federal Trade Commission. 

With respect to item (2), there is enclosed 
a tabulation of the formal administrative 
proceedings instituted under title II of the 
act, indicating the nature of violation in- 
volved and the disposition and date thereof. 

With respect to item (3), because of the 
period covered, 1921 to 1958, full and com- 
plete records are not available covering the 
field of this request. Such examination of 
accessible records as the limited time avall- 
able has permitted discloses no requests to 
the Department of Justice for the institu- 
tion of action under section 205 of the act 
for a violation of a cease-and-desist order by 
a packer. The record examination referred 
to coyers the period from 1940 to date. 

On August 12, 1937, the Department in- 
stituted BAI Docket No. 909, an administra- 


& Co., Fort Worth Poultry & Egg Co., West- 
ern Produce Co., and the Amarillo Poultry & 
Egg Co., involving charges that they engaged 
in a course of business and did acts for the 


of restraining commerce. 
On May 10, 1939, in the course of this 
and after a number of hearings 
had been held, the Department wrote the 
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Attorney General that the Fed- 
eged violations of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, involved 
in the proceeding, with particular reference 
to the poultry aspect of the proceeding. 
Thereafter, the Department turned over to 
the Department of Justice copies of the 
transcripts and records relating to the 


On October 9, 1940, Robert H. Jackson, the 
then Attorney General, wrote to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture as follows: 

“The Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice is undertaking a comprehen- 
sive investigation of possible restraints of 
trade in the food industries. Your coopera- 
tion in furnishing this Department with 
possible leads for investigatory purposes 
will be very much appreciated, 

“Among other things, it is the purpose of 
this Department to ascertain what, if any, 
restraints of trade may exist in the meat- 
packing industry from stockralser to con- 
sumer, and, for this purpose, access to such 
material as may have been developed by the 
Department of Agriculture upon this sub- 
ject is desired. ` 

“Particular reference is made to your 
docket No. 909-A which, it is understood, 
contains testimony relative to current prac- 
tices in the meatpacking industry. An op- 
portunity to review docket 909-A with its 
testimony and exhibits is requested. It 
would be preferable if a copy of this mate- 
rial could be made available for use at the 
Department of Justice. If not, represent- 
atives of this Department will examine the 
docket at the Department of Agriculture.” 

After receipt of the foregoing letter, the 
Department of Agriculture furnished the 
Department of Justice with copies of all the 
transcripts and exhibits in BAI Docket No. 
909 and 909-A, together with such other in- 
formation as the Department had. There- 
after, in 1941, the Department of Justice 
obtained a number of indictments involving 
the so-called Big Four packers, as well as a 
substantial number of other packers, in- 
dividuals, and trade associations. 

Thereafter, on February 15, 1949, the in- 
dictments were dismissed in view of the fil- 
ing of a civil action involving the same prac- 
tices. This action was instituted on Sep- 
tember 15, 1948, and on the Government’s 
motion dismissed without prejudice on 
March 17, 1954. 

The details with respect to the indict- 
ments referred to, as well as the civil action, 
are set forth in the list of antitrust cases 
instituted against companies in the meat- 
packing business by the Department of Jus- 
tice furnished with Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Victor R. Hansen’s letter of May 29, 
1957, addressed to Senator O'MAHONEY as 
chairman of the Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. This letter and list are printed on 
pages 102 to 105 of the record of the joint 
hearings of the subcommittees of the Com- 
mittees on the Judiciary and Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on H. R. 5282 and other bills deal- 
ing with the transfer of jurisdiction to the 
Federal Trade Commission from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 

In the light of the breadth and scope of 
the investigation instituted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the court actions in- 
stituted and pending from 1941 to 1954 in 
the broad fleld of monopolistic trade prac- 
tices by packers, naturally the Department 
was reluctant to engage in activities which 
would have at least duplicated and could be 
anticipated to conflict with or impair the 
extensive activities being conducted by the 
Department of Justice during this period. 

It is our understanding that the commit- 
tee’s interest was limited to cases involving 
monopolistic trade practices of packers and 
we have not, therefore, dealt with the sub- 
stantial number of criminal and civil cases 
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referred to the Department of Justice by this 
Department relating to other aspects of the 

— tory program under the Packers and 
5 Act. 


It is hoped that the foregoing furnishes 
the information required; however, if any 
further information is needed, we will be 
pleased to furnish it upon request. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES W. Bucy, 
Assistant General Counsel, 
[Enclosure.] 


“LIST OF FORMAL ADMINISTRATIVE CASES UNDER 
TITLE II OF THE PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS 
ACT 
“Docket No. 1, Kansas City Live Stock Ex- 

change v. Armour & Co. and Fowler Packing 

Co.: 

“Complaint: That Fowler Packing Co., a 
subsidiary of Armour & Co., in the conduct 
of the Mistletoe Stock Yards, prevented its 
shippers from invading the localities and 
territories of other shippers; and that it gave 
certain privileges to some shippers which 
were denied to others. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearing 
requiring respondents to cease and desist 
from (1) preventing or forbidding any ship- 
per from engaging in competition with any 
other shipper in buying hogs in their respec- 
tive territories or localities, and (2) denying 
a corn fill at its stockyards to hogs of any 
of its shippers while furnishing such fill to 
the hogs of other shippers. 

“Docket No. 19, In re Armour & Company 
of Illinois, Armour & Company of Delaware, 
J. Ogden Armour, and Morris & Co.: 

“Complaint: That acquisition of assets of 
Morris & Co. by Armour & Co. had tendency 
or effect of restraining commerce or creating 
monopoly; and that acquisition was for pur- 
poses of manipulating or controlling prices 
in the buying of livestock and the sale and 
distribution of the products thereof in com- 
merce or of creating or tending to create a 
monopoly therein. 

“Disposition: After extensive hearings (79 
days) the complaint was dismissed, The 
Secretary concluded that: (1) The purchase 
by one competitor of the physical properties, 
business, and goodwill of another competi- 
tor does not constitute, in and of itself, a 
violation of the act; (2) the evidence did not 
show that the acquisition was for the purpose 
of manipulating or controlling prices; and 
(3) that the undisputed evidence showed 
that competition on the whole in the sale of 
meat and meat food products in commerce 
5 * been diminished (September 14, 

“Docket No. 133, In re Armour & Company 
of Illinois, Armour & Company of Delaware, 
ee American Provision Co., and Swift & 

o.: 

“Complaint: That respondents refused to 
do business with, òr to purchase hogs han- 
dled by, any traders at the Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, III.; and that such practice 
was unfair and unjustly discriminatory and 
was done for the purpose or with the effect 
of creating a monopoly in the acquisition 
and buying of hogs in commerce, or of re- 
straining such commerce, 

“Disposition: Prior to hearing, represent- 
atives of respondents and the complaining 
traders met before the examiner and re- 
spondents stated on the record that they 
would thereafter purchase hogs at the Chi- 
cago stockyard on their merits. Upon the 
basis of the representations made by respond- 
ents, the complaint was dismissed (January 
22, 1925). 

“Docket No. 152, Secretary of Agriculture v, 
Chicago Packing Co.: 

“Complaint: That respondent had con- 
tract with the Chicago Livestock 
to slaughter certain livestock and to place 
and keep the dressed carcasses of the live- 
stock so slaughtered in coolers upon respond- 
ent’s premises exposed for sale and competi- 
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tive bidding by prospective purchasers; that 
respondent withdrew from its coolers certain 
carcasses of the livestock in order that re- 
spondents could obtain the carcasses after 
competitive bidding had ceased; and that 
respondent substituted certain carcasses of 
inferior grade and quality for carcasses of 
superior grade and quality. 

“Disposition: Order entered dismissing 
proceeding upon grounds that respondent 
and certain of its officers were indicted under 
provisions of United States Penal Code, that 
certain of respondent’s officers pleaded guilty 
and were sentenced, and that respondent was 
no longer engaged in preparing meats and 
meat food products for sale and shipment in 
interstate commerce (December 27, 1927). 

“Docket No. 185, Secretary of Agriculture v, 
Sunlight Produce Company of Sioux City, 
Iowa, and Cudahy Packing Company of Chi- 
cago, Ill.: 

“Complaint: That respondents attempted 
to injure and destroy the business of a com- 
petitor. 

“Disposition: Proceeding dismissed with- 
out hearing (June 15, 1927). 

“Docket No. 269, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. Geo. A. Hormel & Company of Austin, 
Minn., and Rath Packing Company of Wa- 
terloo, Iowa: 

“Complaint: That respondents had agree- 
ment, arrangement, and combination to ap- 
portion territory for carrying on business of 
purchasing swine in commerce. 

“Disposition: Complaint dismissed after 
hearing upon finding and conclusion that 
there was no arrangement, agreement, or 
combination between respondents as alleged 
(April 28, 1928). 

“Docket No. 289, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Syracuse Rendering Company of Eastwood, 
N. V., and Consolidated Rendering Company 
of Boston, Mass.: 

“Complaint: That respondents had en- 
gaged in certain practices for purpose or with 
the effect of manipulating and controlling 
prices in commerce, 

“Disposition: Order entered dismissing 
the proceeding. The order stated that ‘it 
now appears to the Secretary of Agriculture 
that there is no apparent reason for continu- 
ing the proceeding’ (June 3, 1933). 

“Docket No. 294, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. Leo Schloss, Inc.: 

“Complaint: That respondent made mis- 
representations in connection with its bill- 
ings to certain purchasers. 

“Disposition: The case was continued in- 
definitely at the request of the complaining 
witness, and on December 15, 1930, the com- 
plaint was dismissed. 

“Docket No. 418, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Wilmington Provision Co., Inc.: 

“Complaint: That respondent made and 
gave an undue and unreasonable preference 
or advantage to the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., in that respondent paid, remitted, 
and refunded to the company an amount of 
money equal to 1 percent of the purchase 
price of certain products sold to the company 
by remitting such amount to an employee 
of the company knowing that such amount 
would be paid over to the company; that the 
1 percent ‘brokerage’ fee had not been paid 
by respondent to any other purchaser; and 
that respondent conspired and agreed with 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. to give 
an undue and unreasonable preference or ad- 
vantage to the company. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearing 
requiring respondent to cease and desist from 
directly or indirectly remitting or refunding 
brokerage fees to any buyer of meat and meat 
food products while respondent is at the same 
time paying brokerage fees on sales to other 
buyers without directly or indirectly return- 
ing such fees to them (October 25, 1933). 

“Docket No. 419, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. Trunz Pork Stores, Inc.: 

“Complaint: Same as docket No. 418. 

“Disposition: Same as docket No. 418. 
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“Docket No. 420, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. John J. Felin Co., Ine.: 

“Complaint: Same as docket No. 418. 

“Disposition: Same as docket No. 418. 

“Docket No. 440, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Armour & Company, Abraham Packing Com- 
pany, The Cudahy Packing Company, Jacob 
Dold Packing Company, John Morrell & Com- 
pany, Memphis Packing Company, Swift & 
Company, Wilson & Company, Morris & Com- 
pany, St. Louis Independent Packing Com- 
pany, George A. Hormel & Company, and 
Birmingham Packing Company: 

“Complaint: That respondents gave to 
each other, and to other packers and various 
wholesalers, jobbers, and distributors of meat 
and meat food products, information rela- 
tive to prices at which respondents proposed 
to sell meat and meat food products in com- 
merce; that such exchange of information 
was for the purpose or with the effect of 
giving certain persons and localities undue 
preferences and advantages in commerce; 
that respondents engaged in a course of busi- 
ness for purpose and with effect of manipu- 
lating and controlling prices in commerce 
and of creating a monopoly in the selling 
or dealing in certain meats and meat food 
products in commerce; and that respondents 
combined, conspired, agreed, and arranged 
between themselves to apportion sales of 
meat and meat food products in commerce, 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearings 
requiring respondents, except the St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co., jointly and sev- 
erally, to cease and desist from: (1) agreeing 
with competitors upon prices at which meats 
and meat food products shall be sold, and 
furnishing information relative thereto to 
competitors; (2) giving an undue and unrea- 
sonable preference or advantage to a particu- 
lar person or persons or to a locality or local- 
ities in the sale of meats in commerce; and 
(3) combining, conspiring, agreeing, and 
arranging among themselves to make or give 
in commerce any undue or unreasonable 
preference or advantage to any particular 
person or locality, or to engage in a course 
of conduct for the purpose or with the effect 
of manipulating or controlling prices In com- 
merce or of restraining commerce. It was 
further ordered that respondents Armour & 
Co., Wilson & Co., George A. Hormel & Co., 
Swift & Co., and Birmingham Packing Co, 
cease and desist from conspiring, combining, 
agreeing, and arranging with other persons or 
between themselves to apportion sales of 
meat and meat food products in commerce 
(March 30, 1936). 

“Docket No. 470, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. Levy Meat Co.: 

“Complaint: That respondent in connec- 
tion with the selling in interstate commerce 
of meat, meat products, poultry, and poultry 
products substituted ungraded and inferior 
poultry and meat for officially graded poultry 
and meat, and substituted the word ‘choice’ 
for the word ‘good’ on meat and meat food 
products which had been stamped by an 
authorized meat grader. 

“Disposition: Respondent admitted the 
facts alleged in the complaint and waived 
oral hearing. An order was entered requiring 
respondent to cease and desist from: (1) 
representing that any meat, meat food prod- 
ucts, poultry, poultry products, or eggs sold 
or offered for sale by it had been graded and 
stamped by an official inspector or grader 
when the same had not been so graded and 
stamped; (2) substituting meat, meat food 
products, poultry, poultry products, or eggs 
that had not been officially graded and 
stamped for products that had been officially 
graded and stamped; and (3) making any 
unauthorized or other unlawful use of, or 
altering, any official grading stamp of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
(October 4, 1935). 
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“Docket No. 476, Secretary of A ure v. 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Lee oe 

“Complaint: That respondent acting with 
and through an employee permitted t~e em- 
ployee to represent himself as an independent 
broker and through such false representa- 
tion to procure fees of 1, 2 and 3 percent of 
the sale price of meats sold by brokers and 
others through such employee; that respond- 
ent received the so-called brokerage fee on 
meats bought for it by its employee; and 
that respondent, through the collection of 
such fees, purchased meat and meat food 
products at a lower price than the price paid 
by its competitors to the same packers for 
like quantities of meat purchased under like 
circumstances. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearing 
requiring respondent to cease and desist 
from: (1) concealing or attempting to con- 
ceal the true relationship existing between 
it and any officer, employee, or agency under 
its control when and while such officer, em- 
ployee, or agency is purchasing or is author- 
ized to purchase meat and meat food 
products from any packer for it or its ac- 
count; (2) making or permitting its officer, 
employee, or any person under its control to 
make any false or misleading representation 
that such officer, employee, or person is en- 
gaged in the brokerage business when such 
officer, employee, or person is purchasing 
meat supplies from meatpackers for it or its 
account; and (3) collecting from any meat- 
packer a fee charged for any selling service 
respondent renders to any meatpacker, or 
from any officer or facility maintained and 
operated by it, which merely provides a con- 
tact or medium through which such meat- 
packer offers for sale or sells its meat or meat 
food products to respondent, which fee, 
charge, or compensation exceeds the actual 
and reasonable expense incurred by respond- 
ent in providing the service or furnishing the 
office or facility for such purposes (Decem- 
ber 29, 1936). An appeal was taken from 
the Secretary's order to the Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit. The Secretary moved 
to dismiss the appeal on the ground that the 
practices and activities complained of were 
no longer being continued and that the 
parties had stipulated that there was no 
longer any reason for questioning the validity 
of the Secretary’s order. The appeal was 
dismissed. On December 28, 1938, the Sec- 
retary entered an order revoking his prior 
order in this case, provided, that if the 
Secretary shall in the future have reasonable 
cause to believe that the respondent is en- 
gaged in similar practices and shall order a 
hearing, the testimony taken in P. & S. 
Docket No. 476 shall be considered as a part 
of the testimony taken in the future hearing. 

“Docket No. 477, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Wilmington Provision Co., Inc.: 

“Complaint: That respondent made and 
gave an undue and unreasonable preference 
and advantage to The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. in that respondent paid, re- 
funded and remitted to the company an 
amount of money equal to 1, 2, and 3 percent 
of the purchase price of certain products sold 
to the company by remitting such amount 
to an employee of the company knowing that 
such amount would be paid over to the com- 
pany; and that respondent, in connection 
with its sale of meat and meat food products 
to competitors of The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., paid similar brokerage fees 
knowing that such fees were not remitted to 
competitors of the company. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearing 
requiring respondent to cease and desist from 
directly or indirectly refunding or remitting 
brokerage fees to any buyer of meat or meat 
food products while respondent is at the same 
time paying brokerage fees on sales to other 
buyers without directly or indirectly return- 
ing such fees to them (April 15, 1938) + Upon 
motion by respondent to set aside the order 
for the reason, among others, that the factual 
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situation upon which the order was based no 
longer existed, the order was set aside for a 
period of 60 days. Subsequently, the order 
was revoked after an investigation by the 
Department showed that the allegations 
made by respondent were true (September 
7, 1938). 

pesca AR No. 479, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Essem Packing Co., Inc.: 

“Complaint: That respondent made and 
gave an undue and unreasonable preference 
and advantage to The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. in that respondent paid, re- 
funded, and remitted to the company an 
amount of money equal to 1, 2, and 3 percent 
of the purchase price of certain products sold 
to the company by remitting such amount to 
an employee of the company knowing that 
such amount would be paid over to the com- 
pany; and that respondent in connection 
with its sale of meat and meat food products 
to competitors of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., paid similar brokerage fees knowing 
that such fees were not remitted to competi- 
tors of the company. 

“Disposition: Prior to hearing, respondent 
stipulated to the facts in the case and agreed 
to cease and desist from the practice set forth 
in the stipulation. Thereupon, the case was 
postponed indefinitely, subject to being set 
down for further hearing at a future date in 
the event of the failure of respondent to 
comply with the stipulation (1936). 

“Docket No. 480, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Ralph & Paul Adams, Inc. (Same as docket 
No. 479.) 

“Docket No. 481, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Arnurious, Dunn & Co. (Same as docket 
No. 479.) 

“Docket No. 482, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. Boston Sausage & Provision Co., Inc. 
(Same as docket No. 479.) 

“Docket No. 483, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Albany Packing Co., Inc. (Same as docket 
No. 497.) 

“Docket No. 484, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. E. Greenebaum Company. (Same as docket 
No. 479.) 

“Docket No. 485, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. Hygrade Food Corporation, (Same as 
docket No. 479.) 

“Docket No. 487, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. Figge & Hutwelker Co. (Same as docket 
No. 479.) 

“Docket No. 488, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Adolph Gobel, Inc. (Same as docket No. 479.) 

“Docket No. 489, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Standard Provision Co. (Same as docket 
No. 479.) 

“Docket No. 490, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc. (Same as docket 
No. 479.) 

“Docket No. 491, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. Beck Provision Co. (Same as docket No. 
479.) 

“Docket No. 492, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
L. S. Briggs, Inc. (Same as docket No. 479.) 

“Docket No. 493, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Cleveland Provision Co. (Same as docket 
No. 479.) 

“Docket No. 494, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Cudahy Bros. Co. (Same as docket No. 479.) 

“Docket No. 495, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. N. Auth Provision Co. (Same as docket 
No, 479.) 

“Docket No. 496, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. Frank M. Firor, Inc, (Same as docket 
No. 479.) 

“Docket No. 497, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Jacob Forst Packing Co., Inc. (Same as 
docket No. 479.) 

“Docket No, 499, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Albert F. Goetze, Inc. (Same as docket 
No. 479.) 

“Docket No. 500, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Knauss Bros., Ino. (Same as docket No. 479.) 

“Docket No. 503, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Augustus Saugy, Ino. (Same as docket 
No. 479.) 

“Docket No. 504, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc. (Same as docket No. 479.) 
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“Docket No. 505, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Liberty Provision Co., Inc. (Same as docket 
No. 479.) 

“Docket No. 506, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Merkel, Inc. (Same as docket No. 479.) 

“Docket No. 507, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Miller & Hart, Inc. (Same as docket No. 479.) 

“Docket No. 508, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Taylor Provision Co. (Same as docket No. 
479.) 

“Docket No. 509, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
The Henry Muhs Co., Inc, (Same as docket 
No. 479.) 

“Docket No. 510, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Joseph Phillips Co. (Same as docket No. 
479.) 

“Docket No. 518, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Fort Worth Poultry & Egg Co.: 

“Complaint: That respondent sold poultry 
at prices lower than were justified by the 
prevailing market prices for similar kinds of 
poultry, and reduced prices of poultry to a 
point lower than was justified by the pre- 
vailing market, and that such acts were done 
for the purpose or with the effect of injuring 
competitors and of driving them out of busi- 
ness. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearing, 
dismissing the complaint upon the ground 
that the evidence did not show any viola- 
tion of the act with sufficient certainty to 
warrant the issuance of a cease-and-desist 
order. The order stated that the president 
of the respondent company testified that, ir- 
respective of whether the acts complained of 
had ever occurred, in the future there would 
be no violation of the act on the part of 
respondent (May 22, 1936). 

“Docket No. 549, Secretary of Agriculture v, 
C. Swanson & Son: 

“Complaint: That respondent failed to ac- 
cept and pay for livestock purchased for and 
on its behalf. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearing, 
requiring respondent to cease and desist from 
refusing to accept livestock, and pay drafts 
drawn on it by buyers who have been author- 
ized to purchase livestock for respondent, 
and to draw drafts on respondent for pay- 
ment of such livestock (November 11, 1936). 

“Docket No. 580, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Armour & Co. and Swift & Co.: 

“Complaint: Following the issuance of the 
complaint, an order granting severance was 
entered and charges as to each respondent 
were considered separately. The complaint 
against Swift & Co. alleged that respondent 
had agreed and arranged with certain steam- 
ship agencies or companies that such com- 
panies would purchase meat, dairy, and poul- 
try products only from respondent and would 
accept no bids from other vendors of such 
products without the consent of respondent; 
that, as a part of such agreement, respondent 
gave assurance of increased freight traffic to 
the steamship lines; that respondent falsely 
represented to the retail customers of various 
members of the New York Association of 
Meat, Poultry, & Game Purveyors, Inc., that 
members of the association had attempted to 
prevent respondent from selling meat, meat- 
food products, dairy products, poultry, and 
poultry products to the retail customers of 
the members of the association; that re- 
spondent sold to certain ms and con- 
cerns, under substantially similar circum- 
stances and on or about the same dates, 
products of the same kind and quality st the 
same prices that it charged other purchasers 
for larger quantities of products of the same 
kind and quality and at lower prices than it 
charged other purchasers for like or larger 
quantities of products of the same kind and 
quality; that respondent gave price discounts 
to certain purchasers, while at the same time 
respondent did not give any discount to other 
purchasers who bought respondent's products 
under similar circumstances and conditions; 
that respondent extended long periods of 
credit to numerous purchasers while, at the 
same time and under similar circumstances, 
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it extended shorter periods of credit to other 
purchasers; and that respondent, in the sale 
of its products wrapped and packed in con- 
tainers, required some purchasers to pay for 
the containers and wrappers at the same 
price charged for the product, whereas it did 
not require other purchasers to pay for the 
containers and wrappers. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearing, 
requiring respondent Swift & Co. to cease and 
desist from (1) denying to any purchaser any 
discount which, at or about the same time, it 
granted to any other purchaser of packer 
products of like kind, quality, and quantity 
under similar circumstances; (2) requiring 
one purchaser of its wrapped and packaged 
packer products to pay for them on the basis 
of their weight at the time they were wrapped 
and packed by respondent, and allowing an- 
other purchaser to pay for such products on 
the basis of the actual weight thereof at the 
time of their physical delivery to the pur- 
chasers; and (3) denying to any buyer of 
packer products the same terms of credit that 
are extended to any other buyer of substan- 
tially the same credit rating purchasing 
packer products of like kind, quality, and 
quantity under substantially the same cir- 
cumstances (June 1, 1938). This order was 
set aside on July 15, 1939, by the Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit (Swift & Co. 
v. Wallace, 105 F. 2d 848). 

“The complaint against Armour & Co. in- 
volved, primarily, an alleged agreement be- 
tween Armour & Co, and a certain steamship- 
operating agency. This complaint was dis- 
missed without hearing following the setting 
aside of the Secretary’s order against Swift & 
Co. (docket No. 508-A). 

“Docket No. 581, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Scala Packing Company, Inc.: 

“Complaint: That respondent refused to 
pay the full purchase price for hogs pur- 
chased on order. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearing, 
requiring respondent to cease and desist from 
refusing to pay the agreed purchase price for 
livestock, purchased on respondent's order 
(January 7, 1937). 

“Docket No. 603, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Empire Veal & Mutton Company, Inc. and 
Tobin & Shannon: 

“Complaint: That respondent Empire Veal 
& Mutton Co., Inc., agreed to purchase a car- 
load of lambs from a shipper; that it there- 
after, without legal cause, refused to accept 
said lambs, but later purchased a part of the 
shipment from a registered market agency at 
& posted stockyard; that respondent Tobin & 
Shannon, a market agency, failed to render 
a correct account of sale to the shipper; and 
that respondents conspired and agreed to en- 
gage in such unfair and deceptive practices. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearing, 
requiring respondent Empire Veal & Mutton 
Company, Inc., to cease and desist from (1) 
agreeing to purchase livestock and thereafter 
refusing to consummate the sale without 
legal cause therefor, and (2) conspiring and 
agreeing to engage in the unfair ind decep- 
tive practice of concealing from a shipper the 
facts pertaining to a sale. The order also re- 
quired the respondent market agency to cease 
and desist from the practices alleged (April 
23, 1937). 

“Docket No. 708, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Leo Schloss, Inc.: 

“Complaint: That respondent purchased 
lambs at a certain agreed price, but that, in 
making payment, respondent deducted and 
withheld a certain amount to cover an al- 
leged shrinkage after butchering. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearing, 
requiring respondent to cease and desist from 
failing and refusing to pay the agreed price 
for livestock purchased by it (October 20, 
1937). 

“Docket No. 798, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Isaac Meddin, Alerander Meddin, H. J. Med- 
din, and Asa Meddin, partners, trading and 
d/b/a Meddin Bros. 
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. “Complaint: That respondents failed and 
refused to pay the full price for cattle which 
they purchased. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearing, 
requiring respondents to cease and desist 
from (1) making any misrepresentation to a 
seller relative to the quantity, quality, or 
condition of any livestock purchased by them 
for the purpose of coercing the seller to ac- 
cept less than the contract price for such 
livestock; and (2) failing and refusing, with- 
out just cause, to pay the contract price for 
livestock purchased by them (September 27, 
1937). 

Meet No. 909, Secretary of Agriculture v. 
Armour & Company, The Cudahy Packing 
Company, Swift & Company, Wilson & Com- 
pany, Western Produce Company, Amarillo 
Poultry & Egg Company, and Ft. Worth Poul- 
try and Egg Company: 

“Complaint: That respondents engaged in 
a course of business for the p or with 
the effect of (1) manipulating or controlling 
prices at which poultry, poultry products, 
dairy products, and eggs would be purchased 
in commerce; (2) creating a monopoly in the 
acquisition of, buying, selling, and dealing 
in poultry, poultry products, dairy products, 
and eggs; (3) fixing and maintaining prices 
which they would pay for poultry, poultry 
products, dairy products, and eggs; and (4) 
driving competitors out of business; and that 
respondents conspired, combined, agreed, and 
arranged with each other and with other per- 
sons not subject to the provisions of the act 
to (1) apportion territory; (2) apportion pur- 
chases of poultry, poultry products, dairy 
products, and eggs; and (3) manipulate and 
control prices. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearing 
dismissing the complaint upon the ground 
that the evidence was insufficient to estab- 
lish that respondents’ operations were con- 
trary to and in violation of the act (Decem- 
ber 4, 1940). 

“Docket No. 928, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. Leo Schloss, Inc.: 

“Complaint: That respondent failed to 
pay the full purchase price for livestock 
purchased for respondent by its agent. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearing 
requiring respondent to cease and desist 
from placing orders and buying livestock in 
interstate commerce for subsequent slaugh- 
ter and thereafter failing and refusing to 
accept and fulfill the legal obligations as- 
sumed as principal (June 8, 1938). 

“Docket No. 948, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. Brighton Dressed Beef and Veal Com- 
pany: 5 

“Complaint: That respondent refused to 
pay the agreed price for cattle purchased 
for it by its agent. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearing 
requiring respondent to cease and desist 
from purchasing livestock in interstate com- 
merce through buying agents and thereafter 
failing and refusing to recognize, accept, 
and be bound by the acts done and per- 
formed by its buying agents while acting 
within the scope of their employment (May 
17, 1938). 

“Docket No. 982, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. Feldman Bros. Co.: 

“Complaint: That respondent failed to 
make full payment for livestock purchased 
by it. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearing 
requiring respondent to cease and desist 
from purchasing livestock from a shipper 
and thereafter making arbitrary deductions 
from the purchase price for its own benefit 
or for the benefit of third parties without 
first obtaining authority from the shipper 
(June 30, 1938). 

“Docket No, 1019, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. Leo Schloss, Ine.: 

“Complaint: That respondent failed to 
VVT 
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“Disposition: Oral hearing was waived 
and an order entered requiring respondent 
to cease and desist from purchasing live- 
stock through agents at and for an agreed 
price and thereafter failing and refusing to 
pay the seller the agreed price (February 
3, 1938). 

“Docket No. 1020, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. Frederick County Products Co., Inc.: 

“Complaint: That respondent refused to 
accept livestock shipped to him on order. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearing 
dismissing the complaint upon a finding 
that the cattle shipped to respondent did 
not conform to the ments of re- 
spondent’s contract with shipper (July 11, 
1938). 

“Docket No. 1021, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. Frederick. County Products, Inc.: 

“Complaint: Same as docket No. 1020. 

“Disposition: Same as docket No. 1020. 

“Docket No. 1022, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. B. Perlin: 

“Complaint: That respondent failed to 
pay the full purchase price for livestock 
shipped to him on order; and that, as a 
pretext for refusal to pay the full purchase 
price, respondent falsely represented to the 
seller that the livestock did not comply 
with the requirements of the order. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearing 
requiring respondent to cease and desist 
from: (1) Making any misrepresentation to 
a seller relative to the quantity, quality, 
and condition of livestock purchased by re- 
spondent for the purpose of coercing a seller 
to accept less than the contract price for 
livestock; and (2) refusing to pay the con- 
tract price for livestock purchased by him 
(July 2, 1938). 

“Docket No. 1081, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. Armour & Company: 

“Complaint: That respondent sold a con- 
signment of live poultry for the account of 
a shipper at a price greater than the price 
shown on the account of sale rendered by 
respondent to shipper. 

“Disposition: The complaint was dis- 
missed without hearing upon representa- 
tions that respondent had discontinued the 
handling of live poultry at its branch house 
in Chicago, did not intend to resume such 
operations, and had satisfied the claim of 
the consignor of the poultry (April 19, 
1938). 

“Docket No. 1105, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. Leo Schloss, Inc.: 

“Complaint: That respondent refused to 
accept livestock which it had ordered. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearing 
requiring respondent to cease and desist 
from entering into any agreement for the 
purchase of livestock and then refusing to 
accept the livestock at the agreed price 
(July 2, 1938). 

“Docket No. 1175, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. Holmes Livestock Commission Company 
and Union Packing Company: 

“Complaint: That respondent made false 
reports to a railroad concerning weights of 
livestock and number of cripples. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearing 
requiring respondents to cease and desist 
from reporting false and incorrect weights 
of livestock and making false reports of 
crippled animals (May 25, 1940). 

“Docket No. 1223, Secretary of Agriculture 
v. Home Packing Company: 

“Complaint: That respondent had made 
and used a meat grading stamp with intent 
to make purchasers of meat believe that the 
meat had been officially graded. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearing 
requiring respondent to cease and desist 
from; (1) representing any beef carcass or 
other meat food product as having been 
graded by a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture when such carcass or 
other meat food product had not been so 
graded; and (2) delivering to a purchaser 
any beef carcass or other meat food product 


represented to have been officially graded, 
knowing that the purchaser thereof required 
that such carcass or meat food product be 
officially graded (October 18, 1939). 

“Docket No. 1787, In re Louis McRed= 
mond, doing business as Columbia Packing 
Company: 

“Complaint: Unauthorized use of official 
meat grade roller. 

“Disposition: Respondent admitted the 
allegations of fact, waived oral hearing, and 
consented to the issuance of a cease and 
desist order (June 24, 1947). 

Mince No. 1801, In re Fred A. Ainbinder, 
et al.: 

“Complaint: That respondents failed to 
pay for purchases of livestock. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearing 
requiring respondents to cease and desist 
from practice of purchasing livestock and 
failing to pay therefor (April 20, 1948). 

“Docket No. 1818, In re W. L. Harris, doing 
business as Victorville Packing House: 

“Complaint: Same as docket No. 1801. 

“Disposition: Same as docket No. 1801 
(June 17, 1949). 

“Docket No. 1820, In re Louis A. Cross and 
Mrs. Anna Cross, doing business as Cross 
Meat Packing Company: 

“Complaint: That respondents failed to 
pay for purchases of livestock. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hearing 
requiring respondents to cease and desist 
from practice of purchasing livestock and 
failing to pay therefor (June 17, 1949). 

“Docket No. 1838, In re Quaker Packing 
Company, Ine.: 

“Complaint: Same as docket No. 1801. 

“Disposition: Same as docket No, 1801 
(December 13, 1949). 

“Docket No. 1910, In re Berry Packing 
Company: 

“Complaint: That respondent purchased 
livestock and issued checks in payment 
thereof which were returned by the bank 
because of insufficient funds. 

“Disposition: Order entered requiring re- 
spondent to cease and desist from issuing 
checks in payment of livestock purchased 
when it did not have sufficient funds on 
ra te to pay such checks (October 19, 

“Docket No. 1961, In re Western Beef Com- 
pany, Inc.: 

“Complaint: That respondent failed to 
pay full purchase price for livestock pur- 
chased on order. 7 

“Disposition: Proceeding dismissed upon 
motion of complainant that evidence devel- 
oped at the hearing did not warrant further 
action (July 10, 1951). 

“Docket No. 1982, In re Clover Packing 
Company, Inc.: 

“Complaint: Same as docket No. 1961, 

“Disposition: Same as docket No, 1961. 

“Docket No, 1986, In re Russell Packing 
Company, Dower Packing Company, and 
Thomas W. Dower: > 

“Complaint: That respondents employed 
as a buyer of livestock a person whose regis- 
tration as a dealer was suspended for a 
period of 15 months for bribing weighmas- 
ters, and that the employment of such per- 
son as a buyer during the suspension of his 
registration as a dealer enabled him to con- 
tinue activities at the stockyard substan- 
tially similar to those in connection with 
which the suspension order was entered and 
had the effect of nullifying the order. 

“Disposition: Complaint dismissed upon 
conclusion that, since buyer's suspension as 
dealer had expired and since it was unlikely 
that the situation involved would recur, the 
matter in controversy was moot (December 
16, 1954). 

“Docket No. 2040, In re Flicker Packing 
Co., Inc.: 

“Complaint: That respondent failed to pay 
the full purchase price for livestock pur- 
chased from registered market agencies and 
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issued worthless checks in partial payment 
for such livestock. 

“Disposition: Order entered requiring re- 
spondent to cease and desist from purchas- 
ing livestock in commerce and failing to pay 
full purchase price therefor, and from issu- 
ing checks in payment for livestock pur- 
chased in commerce when it did not have 
sufficient funds on deposit to pay such 
checks (February 18, 1953). 

“Docket No. 2058, In re Valleydale Packers, 
Inc., Salem, Va., and Valleydale Packers, Inc., 
of Bristol, Va.: 

“Complaint: That respondents, after pur- 
chases of calves at a stockyard at an agreed 
price per hundredweight, (1) demanded re- 
funds from the stockyard company based 
upon carcass yields of the calves after 
slaughter, (2) demanded refunds based upon 
alleged excessive shrinkage of the calves, (3) 
collected such refunds from the stockyard 
company, and (4) misrepresented the yields 
derived by respondents from the calves, 

8 ition: Order entered requiring re- 
spondents to cease and desist from the acts 
and practices alleged in the complaint (June 
1, 1953). 

“Docket No. 2121, In re Central California 
Livestock, Inc., doing business as Machlin 
Meat Packing Co.: 

“Complaint: That respondent purchased 
livestock from various persons and failed to 
make full payment therefor or otherwise 
failed to comply with the terms of the pur- 
chase agreements. 

“Disposition; Order entered after hearing 
requiring respondent to cease and desist 
from the practice of purchasing livestock in 
commerce and failing to pay promptly there- 
for in accordance with contract terms and 
the practice of purchasing livestock in com- 
merce and then refusing to accept such live- 
stock (February 20, 1956). 

“Docket No. 2126, In re Swift & Co.: 

“Complaint: That respondent, in carrying 
on its frozen dairy products business in com- 
‘merce, has engaged in various practices and 
devices for the purpose or with the effect of 
(1) inducing established retailers to discon- 
tinue handling products of respondent's 
competitors and to handle respondent's 
products in lieu thereof, and (2) inducing 
new retailers to handle respondent’s prod- 
ucts exclusively; and that such practices and 
devices contribute to monopolization of the 
frozen dairy products industry in the hands 
of a few. 

“Disposition: Pending. 

“Docket No. 2179, In re A. C. Berry and 
Dan O'Neill, partners, doing business as San 
Jose Meat Co.: 

“Complaint: That respondents failed to 
pay the full purchase price for livestock 
purchased by them at a stockyard. 

“Disposition: Order entered after hear- 

dismissing the complaint upon the 
ground that, under the circumstances of the 
case, it would not be concluded that the 
failure to pay was without justification (Oc- 
tober 16, 1956). 

“Docket No. 2253, In re Straub & Smith 
Packing Co., Inc.: 

“Complaint: That respondent had arrange- 
ment with a registered dealer which enabled 
respondent to obtain hogs at a stockyard at 
less than their true and correct weights. 

“Disposition: Consent order entered re- 
quiring respondent to cease and desist from 
the practices alleged in the complaint (Feb. 
ruary 11, 1957). 

“Docket No. 2270, Nathan Miller (Union 
Packing Co.): Complaint issued August 15, 
1957. Collusion between packer buyers and 
livestock salesmen, Set for hearing April 
29, 1958. 

“Docket No, 2272, Arabi Packing Co.: Com- 
plaint issued August 30, 1957. Rebate and 
favored treatment to registered dealers. 
Compelling meat supplier to transfer meat 
purchasing account to one of respondent’s 

customers by refusing to slaughter 
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until transfer made. Consent cease and de- 
sist order issued November 1, 1957. 

“Docket No. 2273, Dixie Packing Co., Inc.: 
Complaint issued August 30, 1957. Failing 
to purchase livestock in competition with 
other packers and buyers. Paying dealer 
who was also packer for purchasing live- 
stock. Purchasing livestock through dealer 
who also purchased for other packers. Con- 
sent cease and desist order issued November 
1, 1957. 

“Docket No. 2274, V. L. Brousse: Complaint 
issued August 30, 1957. Failing to purchase 
livestock in competition with other packers 
and buyers. Consent cease and desist order 
issued November 1, 1957. 

Docket No. 2280, Wilson & Co.: Complaint 
issued August 15, 1957. Price discrimination. 
Hearing in progress. Government's case in 
except for submission of certain written 
data, 

“Docket No, 2281, Armour & Co.: Complaint 
issued August 28, 1957. False advertising 
of margarine. Hearing completed. Date for 
submission of briefs set. 

“Docket No. 2286, George Roman, doing 
business as Roman Packing Co.: Complaint 
issued November 6, 1957. Failure to main- 
tain accurate scales, Purchases of cattle at 
short weights. Consent cease and desist 
order issued January 7, 1958. 

“Docket No. 2310, Tarpoff Packing Co.: 
Complaint issued February 12, 1958. Fall- 
ure to conduct buying operations at St. 
Louis stockyards in competition with and 
independently of dealers. Respondent has 
consented to cease and desist order. 

“Docket No. 2312, Williams Packing & 
Storage Co.: Complaint issued February 20, 
1958. Aiding and abetting market agency 
employee in engaging in dealer operations 
and accepting in return special preferential 
credit privileges. Consent order being nego- 
tiated. 

“Docket No. 2320, Frankel Meat Co.: Com- 
plaint issued April 3, 1958. Respondent em- 
ployed as a buyer and salesman of a market 
agency whose services respondent was using. 
Hearing set for May 6, 1958. 

“Docket No. 2328, The Klarer Co., Louis- 
ville Provision Co., and C. F. Vissman Co. 
Inc.: Complaint issued April 4, 1958. Fail- 
ure to conduct buying operations in com- 
petition with and independently of dealers. 
Hearing set for May 27, 1958. 

“Docket No. 2331, Volz Packing Co.: Com- 
plaint issued April 11, 1958. Failure to con- 
duct buying operations in competition with 
and independently of dealers, Hearing set 
for June 2, 1958. 

“Docket No. 2332, Young & Stout, Inc.: 
Complaint issued April 11, 1958. Use of 
meat grading terms on meat not so graded. 
Defacing grade marks, Hearing set for May 
20, 1958. 

“Docket No. 2333, Henry Morlang, Inc.: 
Complaint issued April 14, 1958. Use of 
meat grading terms on meat not so graded. 
Hearing set for May 22, 1958. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. As to the issuance of 
the cease-and-desist orders as contended 
by the majority, I refer briefly to the 
minority views and Report No. 704 taken 
from testimony from witnesses appearing 
before the subcommittee, as follows: 


Mr, HARDENBERGH. Proponents of this leg- 
islation have apparently succeeded in creat- 
ing the impression that the meatpacking 
industry is not subject to antitrust laws. 
As I shall point out later, it is difficult to 
think of any other industry, the activities 
of which have been subject to closer scru- 
tiny by the Government. The present 
hearing is but one of many occasions on 
which we have given an account of industry 
activities. 

In this connection, it should be noted 
that there has been a widespread misinter- 
pretation of some of the statements made 
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by proponents of these bills. It should not 
be assumed that lack of FTC jurisdic- 
tion means immunity. 

The Department of Justice has authority 
to enforce the antitrust laws against meat- 
packers and on many occasions has sought 
to exercise that authority, although the 
lack of convictions proves an absence of 
illegal activity. 

Mr. Brown, I am sure, Senator, that if the 
complaint were made of improper buying 
practices to the Department of Agriculture, 
they would be equally anxious, and better 
equipped to investigate those practices than 
would the Federal Trade Commission. 

Now furthermore, direct buying practices 
was one of the matters under investigation, 
again, in the major suit that was filed in 
1948, and they have been the subject of 
investigation in other actions by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Mr. HARDENBERGH, And by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Senator Dmxsen. In light of the chair- 
man’s question, I am curious about the ve- 
hement opposition of, for instance, the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen's Association, consisting of 
perhaps 2,600 members, or whatever they 
have, and these other cattlemen’s associa- 
tion. They are the producers, the sellers. 
If that were true, why should they be against 
this bill? d 

Mr. Brown. The question answers itself, 
Senator. 

In that same connection, there seems to be 
& feeling that the Federal Trade Commission 
has an investigative group that is always out 
in the field looking for improper trade prac- 
tices. Actually, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, just as the Department of Agriculture, 
acts basically upon complaints that are made 
to it, and not upon the basis of investiga- 
tions generated or instituted by it. 

I do not know of any industry that has as 
many persons attached to a regulatory 
agency which are constantly surveying its 
operations as the packing industry. 

* . . * . 

Mr. Brown. I think directly the contrary, 
because I think it is an indication that the 
improper activities at that end are either 
nil or minor. That is an area that has been 
investigated by the Department of Justice, 
again, and they found nothing improper in 
that area. 

Senator DIRKSEN. It could mean one other 
thing: If they have good surveillance it 
means that the difficulty was probably cured 
before it moved very far. 

Mr. Brown. Certainly. 


In further answer to letters and state- 
ments introduced into the record as to 
the number of complaints filed and cease 
and desist orders issued, Mr. Brown 
stated as follows: 

In the first place, and this very obviously 
is subject to check and confirmation by 
counsel, I think you will find the record 
given by the Under Secretary of Agriculture 
respecting the number of complaints proc- 
essed within the period 1953 will compare 
very favorably with the number of com- 
plaints processed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in connection with complaints 
against any other industry. I think you will 
also find, by check with the Federal Trade 
Commission, innumerable industries with 
respect to which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has undertaken no investigation of 
monopolistic practices within 11 years, or 
20 years, or 30 years, ordinarily because of 
the fact that no monopolistic practices exist. 


I do not want to appear critical of the 
Federal Trade Commission in the ef- 
fectiveness of its enforcement program. 
I bring this to the attention of the Sen- 
ate merely as an indication that one can 
always find fault with any regulatory 
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enforcement agency if desired. I should 
like to refer briefly to House Report No. 
1372 of the 85th Congress, 2d session, 
a report by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations dealing with false and 
misleading advertising. On page 25 of 
that report, it states: 

8. The Federal Trade Commission has 
failed in its statutory duty to “prevent de- 
ceptive acts or practices” in filter-cigarette 
advertising. The activities of the Commis- 
sion to prevent this deception were weak and 
tardy. As a result, the connection between 
filter-tip cigarettes and protection has be- 
come deeply embedded in the public mind. 

4, The Federal Trade Commission has 
failed to approach the problems of false and 
misleading advertising with vigor and dili- 
gence. 


Further, in House Report No. 1157 
of the 85th Congress, 1st session, Interim 
Report of Subcommittee No. 5, Select 
Committee on Small Business on the sub- 
ject of Distribution Practices in the Pe- 
troleum Industry, it states as follows: 

6. The regulatory powers of the Federal 
Government, mainly in the statutes admin- 
istered and enforced by the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice, would be of far 
greater value to small-business men if en- 
forced within a reasonable time and if fol- 
lowed up by vigorous action when violations 
occur. 

The appropriate committees of the House 
of Representatives continue studies on 
cutting down the delay in the Federal 
Trade Commission, involving, in many in- 
stances, years of investigation and hearing 
procedures, culminating in cease-and-desist 
orders which are sometimes more honored in 
the breach than in the adherence. The sub- 
committee is aware that both the Committee 
on the Judiciary and the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce have under- 
taken comprehensive investigations of the 
Federal Trade Commission and other regula- 
tory agencies. 


Anyone who carefully examines the 
record will come to the conclusion that 
the Department of Agriculture is as well 
equipped, if not better equipped, to en- 
force the Packers and Stockyards Act 
than is the Federal Trade Commission 
and therefore the O’Mahoney-Watkins 
bill, S. 1356, should be defeated and the 
Dirksen amendment to S. 1356. or the 
Cooley bill should be preferred. 

The point has been made that there 
was no discussion in the hearings on the 
Cooley bill. I thought there was ample 
discussion before the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry when the bill was 
re-referred there. So the members be- 
came quite familiar with it. 

The third point I make is that a 
rather impressive and substantial list of 
organizations adopted resolutions oppos- 
ing Senate bill 1356, as introduced by the 
Senator from Wyoming and the Senator 
from Utah. 

I submit for the Recor the list of or- 
ganizations that were opposed to the bill 
as it came to the committee in the first 
instance. Those organizations included 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, the American Stockyards As- 
sociation, the California Cattlemen's As- 
sociation, and a great many others. 

I shall certainly not trespass on the 
good grace of the Senate by reading the 
entire list, but I ask unanimous consent 
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to have it printed in the Recorp along 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


ORGANIZATIONS THAT Have PASSED RESOLU- 
TIONS OPPOSING S. 1356 

American Farm Bureau Federation, Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association, Ameri- 
can Stockyards Association, Arizona Cattle 
Feeders Association, California Cattle Feed- 
ers Association, California Cattlemen's As- 
sociation, California Farm Bureau, Corn Belt 
Livestock Feeders Association, Idaho Cattle- 
men's Association, Kansas Livestock Associa- 
tion, Minnesota Farm Bureau, Missouri 
Livestock Association, Montana Stock Grow- 
ers Association, New Mexico Cattle Growers 
Association, North Dakota Stock Growers 
Association, Oregon Cattlemen’s Association, 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers As- 
sociation, Washington Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, National Wool Growers Association, 
Arizona Cattle Growers Association, Montana 
Wool Growers Association, Nevada State 
Cattlemen’s Association, Washington Wool 
Growers Association, National Grange. 

Meat packer organizations: American 
Meat Institute and National Independent 
Meat Packers Association. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
think I am content to leave the case at 
that point. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Would not the Sen- 
ator regard Assistant Secretary Butz as 
a competent witness to testify as to what 
the Department had done with reference 
to enforcement under title II of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act? 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I would, provided ev- 


erything Mr. Butz said was printed in 
the Recorp, including the docketed cases 
which were submitted to the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] at his re- 
quest. 

Mr. WATKINS. Only 92 formal cases 
were brought, yet there have been thou- 
sands and thousands of livestock and 
wholesale transactions. Of that number 
there were only 36 formal cease and de- 
sist orders issued under title II. Of the 
36 formal cease and desist orders issued 
under title II, only nine have been issued 
for engaging in unfair practices involv- 
ing wholesaling and merchandising of 
meat, meat food products, and so forth. 

We had before us a situation in which 
the man who is supposed to be the 
strongest defender of his Department 
very frankly said the job had not been 
done. He was familiar with the history. 
No matter what the figures show—in my 
opinion they show little enforcement of 
title Il—we have the statement of the 
man who investigated the record and was 
presenting the formal defense of the 
Department against this particular 
measure. He said in effect that “we ad- 
mit it has not been done, but we repent, 
and can we not be given another 
chance?” 

It seems to me after 37 years thc De- 
partment has been given sufficient op- 
portunity, but it simply cannot do the 
job when there are involved such large 
transactions as the big packers enter into 
day by day. 

Under those circumstances, it seems to 
me that all the talk about 92 cases peters 
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down to practically nothing at the end. 
We ought to take the considered and firm 
conclusion of the Assistant Secretary 
who was sent to appear before the com- 
mittee to defend the position of the De- 
partment. That is what he said. I do 
not think there is any dispute about it 
based on the record. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My very affable friend 
from Utah falls into the error of meas- 
uring effectiveness by the amount of liti- 
gation which as been initiated. I point 
out to him that the primary function of 
the Department was to police the act in 
order to avoid litigation. Had the De- 
partment developed no litigation, I would 
not have been unhappy, because it has 
sufficient personnel to police the stock- 
yards in order to be able to detect 
whether unfair, discriminatory, or de- 
ceptive practices are about to be pursued, 
to caution those who might engage in 
them, and thereby avoid not only litiga- 
tion but disciplinary action on the part 
of the Department. Therefore, I think 
the record in that respect is tolerably 
good. 

The other matter I should like to men- 
tion is the niggardliness of the Congress 
itself in making available necessary ap- 
propriations. I was on the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the body at the other 
end. of the Capitol for about 12 years or 
more. I have been on the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee for some years. 
I know how parsimonious Congress is 
when it comes to making available neces- 
sary funds. I might even charge the 
Budget Bureau in that respect, for when 
that Bureau makes its proposals, ob- 
viously its requests are whittled down in 
the Congress. They are whittled down 
in the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. Then we have difficulties 
in conference. No later than last year 
did we take a very substantial chunk out 
of the Department’s appropriation. 

To be sure, not all the money is spent 
on enforcement, but there.is still a re- 
sponsibility on the part of the Congress 
to look into the matter, particularly 
when legislation is pending. We must 
say to them, “We insist that sufficient 
money be provided for complete and 
adequate enforcement.” 

We ought publicly to confess our own 
sins in the matter and bear our full 
share of the responsibility. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I invite the attention 
of the Senator to the fact that I produced 
the record submitted by the Department 
of Agriculture itself, which shows clear- 
ly that except for 2 years the Congress 
did not turn down a request for any 
substantial sum of money. Only in 2 
years did Congress turn them down. 
One was the year to which the Senator 
referred, when money was requested 
largely for the posting of new yards. 
The money request was not for the en- 
forcement of title II, but for the post- 
ing of new yards under title III. As I 
understand the justification, it covered 
that activity and not the prosecution 
under title IL of unfair wholesaling 
trade practice. 

Actually, in over 37 years we have only 
once cut back the appropriations more 
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than $5,000 or $6,000. But the Depart- 
ment itself has actually cut down the 
requests of the Enforcement Branch of 
the Department of Agriculture. The De- 
partment would not submit the requests 
of the P. and S. Branch to the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the Bureau of the 
Budget did not request sufficient funds to 
take care of the job. 

It seems as though there has never 
been any particular interest in the en- 
2 of title II as concerns packer 

activities. Secretary Jar- 
biog who originally hailed from the 
State of Utah, apparently did not like 
the act, and from that point on it was a 
stepchild many degrees removed from 
effective administration. It did not get 
the attention it should have had. It 
seems to me the record is pretty clear on 
that matter. 

It does not do any good to cite a few 
formal statistics which do not mean 
anything, really, unless we go into what 
each one is all about. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, may I 
politely respond to my friend by saying 
that in the years I have served on the 
Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations 
dealing with agriculture, I haye no rec- 
ollection that a single Senator has come 
before the subcommittee and asked that 
there be an implementation of and an 
increase in the funds for the enforce- 
ment of this function of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

If we were so interested in the matter, 
and if we felt a good job had not been 
done, why did Senators not march them- 
selves downstairs, appear before the Ap- 
propriations Committee, and say, “We 
insist that more money be provided for 
the enforcement of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act”? Ihave no recollection 
that a single Senator ever came to the 
committee to make such a request. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senators did not 
do that because the matter had not been 
brought to their attention. Senators 
were busy with other affairs, and they 
did not go into that matter. They 
thought the Department itself would ask 
for sufficient money. Heaven knows the 
Department of Agriculture has asked for 
billions of dollars for many other pur- 
poses including other regulatory func- 
tions. As to this particular item, Sen- 
ators would never know the Department 
had not asked for enough money. It 
was only when we began to check the 
history of title II enforcement that we 
found a very unsatisfactory record as 
to requests from the Department of Ag- 
riculture for prevention of unfair whole- 
saling trade practices. 

Frankly, if I may be permitted to make 
this observation, I think the Department 
of Agriculture ought to be very happy 
indeed to get rid of this particular chore. 
The Department is not in the business 
of regulating unfair trade practices in 
the matter of the wholesaling of meats, 
The Department has a special responsi- 
bility, and for that they have requested 
money. They have asked for plenty of 
money—not quite plenty, perhaps, be- 
cause the record shows they were skimpy 
about it even in the matter of posting 
yards, inspections, and regulation of the 
sales of livestock at the markets them- 
selves as well as country buying by pack- 
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ers. The Department has not even had 
enough money for those activities under 
titles II and III of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. 

If any Senator wants to get the rec- 
ord, we can check that. I can cite the 
page where Mr. Pettus and others 
pointed out how thin the appropriations 
were spread. 

I invite attention to the situation in 
Ogden, Utah, where, in order to make 
inspections, it was necessary to rely on 
4 or 5 men for a dozen yards. The job 
simply could not be done with that kind 
of force, let alone supervise wholesaling 
practices. 

Mr. THYE rose. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a short response before yielding 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

This is an integrated operation from 
top to bottom. It is vertical, applying 
to the whole livestock industry, The 
Department knows that better than any- 
body else. I am always glad when they 
tenaciously contend for the function 
they are trying to articulate and carry 
out as effectively as they can. They 
have done a reasonably good job, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE, Is it not true that there is 
involved in the Packers and Stockyards 
Act a question as to the slaughtering of 
the animals? Is it not true that there is 
involved the animal carcass, and that 
veterinarians within the Department of 
Agriculture have certain knowledge that 
an ordinary layman without a veteri- 
narians qualification cannot have? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is exactly so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. All 
time on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum without the 
time being charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr, President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. As I understand, 
the question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator 
from Illinois as a substitute for the 
amendment proposed by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, which the 
Committee on the Judiciary has ac- 
cepted. Am I correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], as a substitute for 
the amendment reported by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry as 
a substitute for the substitute reported 
by the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I thank the Pre- 
siding Officer. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 1 minute 
on the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record as a part of my 
remarks a letter from Chairman 
Gwynne, of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, to Hon. Hanorůũ D. Cootey, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, expressing the opinion of the 
Federal Trade Commission that the 
Cooley bill, House bill 9020, is not a 
satisfactory solution to the problem. 
That bill, of course, is identical with the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois, 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the fact that this amendment and the 
Cooley bill would limit the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Trade Commission to the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, which is not the way to operate 
a railroad. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 20, 1958. 
Hon, HanOLDY D. COOLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr, CHARMAN: This is in reply to 
your request of February 5, 1958, for a re- 
port on H. R. 9020, a bill “to amend the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, as 
amended, and for other purposes.” 

The Federal Trade Commission recognizes 
that H. R. 9020 reflects many hours of labor 
and careful consideration, but we do not 
recommend the enactment of this bill in its 
present form. The Commission prefers en- 
actment of legislation which would combine 
S. 1856 and section 2 of H. R. 9020. 

The Commission believes that legislation 
in this field should accomplish two pur- 
poses. 

First, it should divide jurisdiction be- 
tween the Secretary of Agriculture and the 


Federal Trade Commission clearly and 
cleanly. 
Second, the legislation should confer 


upon each of the two Federal agencies in- 
volved that authority which it is best able 
to exercise effectively in the interests of 
producers, of packers and of the general 
public. 

Neither of these basic objectives appear 
to be satisfactorily accomplished by H. R 
9020 in its present form. 

First, as to the relative areas of jurisdic- 
tion, H. R. 9020 endeavors to divide the 
jurisdiction both on the basis of products 
and on the basis of functions and thus con- 
tinues, in many respects, the mixed juris- 
diction of the Packers and Stockyards Act 
of 1921. 

In so doing, it appears to us that H. R, 
9020 does not delineate adequately the rela- 
tive jurisdictions of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. It is true that H. R. 9020 solves some 
of the jurisdictional problems which have 
resulted from the intermix of jurisdictions 
established by the Packers and Stockyards 
Act of 1921. But H. R. 9020 does not solve 
all such problems. Moreover, it creates cer- 
tain new areas wherein the relative jurisdic- 
tions could be ascertained only after litiga- 
tion. After 37 years, jurisdictional questions 
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under the Packers and Stockyards Act are 
still being litigated. Consequently, we be- 
lieve a new approach should be made which 
would not only tend to put an end to all 
such existing jurisdictional questions, but 
which would avoid creation of any new 
problems, 

A clear division of authority would be of 
benefit to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
to the Federal Trade Commission, but, 
equally important, it seems to us also that 
the parties regulated have a right to know 
with finality which agency is regulating 
them. This is not clearly accomplished by 
H. R. 9020, which incorporates undefined 
and unlitigated language and provides for 
a shift of jurisdiction at the option of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

As to the latter, we feel that it would be 
desirable for jurisdiction to be determined 
by the Congress. Since this is an independ- 
ent agency, the Federal Trade Commission's 
jurisdiction should not be permitted to rest 
upon a determination by an executive de- 
partment. In Rathbun (Humphrey's execu- 
tor) v. United States, 295 U. S. 602 (1935), 
the Supreme Court described the Federal 
Trade Commission as “a body which shall be 
independent of executive authority, except 
in its selection, and free to exercise its 
judgment without the leave or hindrance of 
any other official or any department of the 
Government.” 

Under H. R. 9020 our jurisdiction would 
be subject to the leave of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Secondly, contemplating the proposed di- 
vision of jurisdiction in the light of the 
ability and experience of each agency, we feel 
that the bill is seriously defective. The area 
of expertness of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
as evidence in his experience, generally re- 
lates to matters involved in production and 
the initial sale by the producer. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission operates primarily in 
the field of merchandising of commodities, 
that is, in sales to wholesalers, to retailers 
and to consumers. 

H. R. 9020 attempts to split jurisdiction 
over wholesale operations of packers between 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Federal 
Trade Commission on the basis of the prod- 
ucts involved. Packers sell many things. 
It is possible that with respect to a number 
of items being sold by a packer on the same 
invoice the Secretary of Agriculture could 
have jurisdiction over some and the Federal 
Trade Commission would have jurisdiction 
over certain other items involved in the same 
sale. It would seem more appropriate that 
complete jurisdiction over all sales by a 
single seller be vested in one or in the other 
agency. 

H. R. 9020 appears designed to confer 
some jurisdiction over meats to the Federal 
Trade Commission in subparagraph (2) (b) 
of section 1 in the words “retail sales of 
any commodity.” By thus separating the 
retail trade from the wholesale trade it is 
quite possible that H. R. 9020 would effec- 
tively prevent enforcement of applicable 
statutes as to either the wholesale or retail 
trade. The Commission, according to its 
more than 40 years of experience, cannot 
effectively oversee trade practices in retail- 
ing without having like jurisdiction over the 
wholesale trade. Moreover, the Secretary 
of Agriculture would have jurisdiction over 
the wholesaling but not the retailing of 
meats, etc., and this division of authority 
could well prevent effective enforcement at 
the wholesale level. 

There is a way to accomplish both legisla- 
tive objectives set forth in the fourth and 
fifth paragraphs of this report. The method 
which we have in mind would incorporate a 
significant part of H. R. 9020 and S. 1356. 
We commend this solution to your attention. 
It appears to us that there is with respect to 
trade practices in the livestock and packing 
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industry a logical cutoff point where the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture 
should terminate and the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade Commission over unfair trade 
practices should begin. That point is 
reached after the livestock is slaughtered and 
processed by the packer. 

Prior thereto we believe complete jurisdic- 
tion should rest with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, For this reason, the Commission 
wholeheartedly endorses section 2 of H. R. 
9020 which would place in the Secretary of 
Agriculture jurisdiction over all commercial 
transactions in livestock, wherever such 
transactions take place. Since the enact- 
ment of the Packers and Stockyards Act in 
1921, the Federal Trade Commission has 
never, within the memory of its staff, re- 
ceived a complaint from any source regard- 
ing any transactions in livestock. As a re- 
sult the Commission claims no experience in 
this field. All such authority should logically 
be placed in the Secretary of Agriculture. 

However, when livestock has been slaugh- 
tered and processed it becomes a commodity, 
which, while very important, is not seriously 
different from the thousands of other com- 
modities subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade Commission. Commodities 
subject to the Federal Trade Commission in- 
clude many of agricultural origin. Thus, 
when grain becomes flour or bread, com- 
mercial transactions in it are under the 
Commission; when milk is put into bottles 
or cans or processed into cheese or butter, 
it is subject to our jurisdiction; vegetables 
and products made therefrom such as oils, 
etc., are subject to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, The same is true of eggs, rice, 
coffee, fruits and juices, and countless other 
items. With respect to certain products, the 
original sale is subject to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, but subsequent transactions in 
commerce are within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade Commission. We can see no 
roe for according different treatment to 
meat. 

For this reason the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion recommends that the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act be amended so as to give the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture jurisdiction over all 
transactions in livestock prior to slaughter 
and processing and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission jurisdiction over commercial trans- 
actions which take place after the livestock 
has been slaughtered. If this type of. legis- 
lation is enacted there would be no con- 
fusion and no necessity for litigation to de- 
termine jurisdiction, and each agency would 
have jurisdiction in those areas where it is 
most effective. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would have 
jurisdiction over the production and sale 
of livestock. Moreover, his jurisdiction un- 
der the Meat Inspection Act would remain 
untouched. The Federal Trade Commission 
would have jurisdiction over all sales by 
packers, whether such sales involve meat or 
any of the many other products sold by 
packers. 

The purposes described in paragraphs 4 
and 5 of this report would be accomplished 
by enactment of S. 1356 if such act were 
amended by the addition of section 2 of H. R. 
9020. The Commission recommends that this 
combination of the Senate bill and your 
bill be enacted into law. 

Because of the urgency of your request, this 
report is transmitted without clearance by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

By direction of the Commission. 

JOHN W. GWYNNE, Chairman. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN] as a substitute for 
the amendment reported by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry as a 
substitute for the substitute reported by 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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All time has expired on the amend- 
ment. [Putting the question.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN and Mr. JENNER re- 
quested a division. 

On a division, the amendment to the 
amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry as a substitute for 
the amendment of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1356) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading and was 
read the third time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, unless 
all time has been yielded back, I believe, 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, time will have to be yielded back 
by the Senators who control it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like about 4 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes on the bill to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes on the bill to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT, At the outset, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to make clear that 
I have no ax to grind on this legislation. 
However, I do wish to associate myself 
with the remarks of my colleague the 
distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Watkins], whose analysis of the prob- 
lems of the meat business—from cattle 
range to cooking range—is based firmly 
on long, careful, and objective study. 

Like the Senator from Utah, I am a 
strong advocate of an economy as free as 
possible from arbitrary restraint. I do 
not want my name associated with those 
who constantly attack big business as a 
monster worthy only of destruction. 

Our Nation's big businesses are an in- 
tegral part of America’s greatness. They 
have grown because the consumer has 
seen fit to reward their efforts by buying 
their products in large numbers, 

My support of S. 1356 stems from the 
fact that I believe everyone should play 
by the same rules. If the meatpackers 
are to have their own special set of 
regulations, why should not the automo- 
bile industry also have a like rule book? 

If the meat industry is to have a set 
of trade regulations in the Department 
of Agriculture peculiar to the industry, 
why not a similar division in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fishing in- 
dustry? 

It is not reasonable to have Federal 
trade regulation of all industries save 
one lodged with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. And by the same token, it is 
distinctly unfair to one industry to have 
special rules by which it must abide. 
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A glance at the history of past years 
of trade regulation by the Packers and 
Stockyard Division gives us ample rea- 
son for this measure. It shows quite 
vividly why the Department, whose basic 
responsibility is to nurture an industry, 
should not also have the responsibility 
of policing that very same industry. 

The facts have been set out with crystal 
clarity. There has been no effective en- 
forcement of the trade regulations inso- 
far as the meatpacking industry is con- 
cerned. S. 1356 would correct that sit- 
uation. ‘ 

It is for that reason that I am pleased 
to join with the distinguished group of 
Senators in supporting this bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have conferred with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] and I understand 
that he is prepared to yield back the 
remainder of his time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN: Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time un- 
der my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been exhausted or yielded back. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 1356) was passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) subsection (6) 
of section 5 (a) of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, as amended (66 Stat. 632; 15 
U. S. ©. 45 (a) (6)), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(6) The Commission is empowered and 
directed to prevent persons, partnerships, or 
corporations, except banks, common carriers 
subject to the acts to regulate commerce, afr 
“carriers and foreign air carriers subject to 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and except 
as provided in section 406 (b) of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921 (42 Stat. 199, as 
amended; 7 U. S. C. 182), from using unfair 
methods of competition in commerce and 
unfair or deceptive acts or practices in com- 
merce.” 


(b) Section 406 (b) of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921 (42 Stat. 199, as 
amended; 7 U. S. C. 182), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) On and after the enactment of this 
act, and so long as it remains in effect, the 
Federal Trade Commission shall have no 
power or jurisdiction so far as relating to 
any matter which is made subject to the 
jurisdiction-of the Secretary 

“(1) by title II of this act if it concerns 
either (i) livestock or live poultry, or (ii) 
any other product in a form other than one 
in which it is marketed by the packer, poul- 
try dealer, or poultry handler; or 

“(2) by titles III or V of this act, and 
except in cases in which, before the enact- 
ment of this act, complaint has been served 
under section 5 of the act entitled ‘An act to 
create a Federal Trade Commission, to define 
its powers and duties, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved September 26, 1914, or under 
section 11 of the act entitled ‘An act to sup- 
plement existing laws against unlawful re- 

ts and monopolies, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved October 15, 1914, and except 
_ when the Secretary of Agriculture, in the 
exercise of his duties hereunder, shall re- 
quest of the said Federal Trade Commission 
that it make investigations and report in 
any case. The Secretary and the Federal 
Trade Commission shall maintain such liai- 
son as is necessary to avoid unnecessary 
duplication of effort in the field covered by 
this act. Each shall give immediate notice 
to the other of the filing of a complaint 
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by either agency with respect to any matter 
over which both have jurisdiction, and 
thereafter the other shall not institute pro- 
ceedings covering the same matter.” 

The amendment made by this subsection 
shall be effective only during the 3-year 
period beginning with the date of enact- 
ment of this act, except that it shall con- 
tinue effective thereafter with respect to 
complaints filed by either agency during 
such 3-year period. 

(c) Section 202 of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, 1921, as amended (42 Stat. 159, 
as amended; 7 U. S. C. 181 and the follow- 
ing), is amended by inserting after the word 
“unlawful” the words “with respect to live- 
stock, meats, meat food products, livestock 
products in unmanufactured form, poultry, 
or poultry products”, 

(d) Section 201 of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, 1921, as amended (42 Stat. 159, 
as amended; 7 U. S. C. 181 and the follow- 
ing), is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following: “A change in any 
person's status as a packer or live poultry 
dealer or handler after a transaction or act 
has occurred shall not affect the authority 
or jurisdiction of the Secretary or the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to institute proceed- 
ings and issue orders based upon such trans- 
action or act applicable to such person or 
such action as may be provided by law for 
the enforcement of such order.” 

(e) The caption to title III, appearing im- 
mediately before section 301 of such act (42 
Stat. 163; 7 U. S. C. 201) is amended by add- 
ing, immediately following the word “Stock- 
yards,” the words “And Livestock Transac- 
tions.” 

(f) Section 301 (c), section 301 (d), and 
section 312 (a) of title III of such act (42 
Stat. 163 and 167; 7 U. S. C. 201 and 213) 
are amended by striking out in each such 
section, wherever they appear, the words 
“at a stockyard.” 

(g) Section 302 (a) of title III of such act 
(42 Stat. 163; 7 U. S. C. 202a) is amended 
by striking out the last sentence thereof. 

(h) Section 303 of title IIT of such act (42 
Stat. 163; 7 U. S. C. 203) is amended by 
inserting after the first sentence thereof the 
following sentenoe: “Every other person op- 
erating as a market agency or dealer as de- 
fined in section 301 of the act may be re- 
quired to register in such manner as the 
Secretary may prescribe.” 

(i) Section 311 of title III of such act (42 
Stat 167; 7 U. S. C. 212) is amended by 
striking out the words “stockyard owner or 
market agency” wherever they occur and in- 
serting “stockyard owner, market agency, or 
dealer,” and by striking out “stockyard own- 
ers or market agencies” and inserting ‘“‘stock- 
yard owners, market agencies, or dealers.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill 
was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 


The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which was referred to the 


May 15 


Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


RETURN OF VICE PRESIDENT NIXON 
FROM HIS SOUTH AMERICAN 
TOUR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was glad to join the President, many of 
my fellow Senators, and other Govern- 
ment officials, in going to the airport 
this morning on the occasion of the Vice 
President's return from his difficult 
Latin American tour. We rejoice that 
the Vice President and Mrs. Nixon are 
back in this country, and we honor them 
both for the display of personal courage 
and dignity which they displayed under 
repeated abuses. 

However, Mr. President, as I said on 
April 21 when I spoke in the Senate on 
Pan-American Day, this is also an oc- 
casion for a realistic appraisal of de- 
ficiencies in our own approach to Latin 
American affairs. At that time, well in 
advance of Vice President Nrxon’s trip, 
I said: 

We shunt Latin American affairs into the 
background, concerned as we are with emer- 
gency situations elsewhere in the world. If 
our neglect continues, I should not be sur- 
prised to see further crises develop on our 
southern doorstep. 


Now that this trouble has come, Mr. 
President, I hope we will reexamine and 
reevaluate our relations with Latin 
America. How can it have happened 
that our Good Neighbor Policy has dis- 
integrated to this extent in a few years’ 
time? One reason, of course, is that 
some of our official spokesmen have min- 
imized the dangers—even the dangers of 
Communist activity in South America. 

When asked about these matters in 
his press conference on November 5, 
1957, Secretary Dulles said “We do not 
take a grave view of the situation— 
we do not think that this situation is in 
anyway alarming.” 

I think that the country will now take 
a graver view of the situation. Without 
doubt the situation is in some degree 
alarming, and it is high time we turned 
our attention to it. 

I ask unanimous consent that three 
editorials which have just come to my at- 
tention, which deal with three aspects of 
the Vice President’s Latin American trip, 
be inserted at this point in my remarks. 

The first was one entitled “Lesson for 
United States in Nrxon’s Latin Tour,” 
which appeared in the Minneapolis 
Tribune on Saturday, May 10, 1958, 
prior to the disturbance in Venezuela, 

The second, entitled “Nrxon’s Narrow 
Escape,” appeared in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald for May 14, 1958. 

The third, entitled “Troop Move- 
ment,” appeared in this morning’s New 
York Times. 

These editorials outline some of the 
important, underlying problems now 
vexing our relations with Latin America. 
Something far more effective than good- 
will tours or dispatching United States 
marines is needed if these relations are 
to be restored. 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Morning 

: Tribune of May 10, 1958] 
LESSON FOR UNITED STATES IN NIXON'S LATIN 
Tour 


The attacks on Vice President Nixo In 
Lima were disgraceful in the extreme and 
there seems little doubt that they were 
planned and led by Communists. 

As Nixon declared, that day undoubtedly 
will “live in infamy” in the history of Peru, 
though it might haye been wiser to let 
chagrined Peruvians say it. 

Lima aside, the Vice President has every 
right to be satisfied with results of his good- 
will tour of South American countries, de- 
spite lesser outbursts against him and the 
United States in other capitals, 

The trip was undertaken in full knowledge 
that some of these nations are in acute eco- 
nomic difficulties which they blame in part 
on United States policies. Nrxon’s knowl- 
edge of these problems and his willingness 
to discuss them—with university students as 
well as with Government officials—will be 
remembered long after some of the outbursts 
against him are forgotten. 

Nixon even made a blunt comment in 
Buenos Aires which United States diplomats 
in Latin America generally are all too reluc- 
tant to make when he said: “Dictatorships 
are repugnant to our people.” 

Having said all these things about the 
Nixon tour we should add this warning: It 
would be a grave mistake for Washington to 
dismiss all of these anti-United States senti- 
ments in the countries he visited as simply 
Communist-inspired. 

Many South Americans—including many 
Peruvians—who despise communism feel 
deeply that the United States takes them too 
much for granted and is not sympathetic 
enough to their economic problems, espe- 
cially since the start of the current recession, 

The official newspaper of Peru's largest 
party—a left-wing but anti-Communist 
publication—voiced these complaints on the 
day Nixon arrived in Lima. It conceded 
that much anti-United States sentiment in 
Latin America was fomented by the Com- 
munist fifth column, 

It added, however, that such sentiment 
was also due to frustration and bitterness 
that United States attitudes have created 
among genuinely democratic groups friendly 
to the United States people, such as our- 
selves, Among grievances it listed United 
States support for Latin dictatorships and 
unilateral policies injurious to Latin 
economies. ' 

Along with Bolivia and Mexico, Peru 
desperately fears higher United States tariffs 
on lead and zinc, which it must export. It 
has also complained in the past that the 
United States has granted it too small a 
Sugar quota and has undercut Peruvian 
cotton exports with dumping, 

At bottom of many Latin American eco- 
nomic difficulties is the predominantly one- 
crop or one-product economy. It should be 
higher priority on the economic side of the 
United States foreign policy effort to help 
the American republics diversify. 

No one should pretend that a solution 
will be easy, but it is obvious that a more 
determined attempt must be made. We 
shall be less vulnerable to Yankee im- 
Perlalism charges during this effort if we 
can make it on a multilateral basis through 
such international agencies as the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council and 
the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Latin America, 

Perhaps the less favorable aspects of the 
Nixon good-will tour will spur Washington 
to get on with the job. 
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[From the Washington Post of May 14, 1958] 
Nrxon’s NARROW ESCAPE 
The shower of stones hurled at the Vice 


President of the United States in Venezuela 
should shatter any remaining illusion that 


all is well south of the border. Mr. Nrxon’s 
reception was easily the worst he has braved 
in his eight-nation tour of Latin America. 
His stop was preceded by an ugly assassi- 
nation rumor; a jeering mob crowded around 
the Vice President, spat upon his car, flaunted 
anti-Nixon placards, and shouted, “NIXON, 
go home.” There will be widespread relief 
that the Vice President and Mrs. Nixon 
emerged unscathed. 

The first, and normal, response is anger 
at this indefensible and insulting behavior 
to the second highest official in the United 
States. Apparently this was the impulse 
which led President Eisenhower to order 
1,000 marines to nearby United States bases 
to “cooperate,” if necessary, with the Vene- 
zuelan Government. Venezuela’s ruling 
junta evidently failed to provide adequate 
police protection against an outburst that 
can only hurt their country; anc perhaps it 
was a mistake for American officials to sanc- 
tion the visit. 

Yet it would be foolish to miss the obvious 
import of this demonstration in a country 


-which outwardly has every reason to be 


friendly to the United States. Venezuela 
leads Latin America in the amount of United 
States capital investment ($3 billion) and is 
the largest Latin purchaser of American 
goods. As in Peru a few days ago, Commu- 
nists were, of course, partly responsible for 
inflaming the youngsters for their own ends. 
There ts no way of measuring whether a 
demonstration of a few rioters really repre- 
sents any substantial public opinion. But 
there seems to be more behind the demon- 
strations than a handful of Communists. 

Many Venezuelans, along with other Latin 
Americans, appear to be confused and dis- 
spirited about the complacent face which the 
Colossus of the North seems to show toward 
its neighbors—about the appearance of neg- 
lect for problems in this hemisphere while 
the United States concerns itself with Eu- 
rope and Asia. Understandably, there is 
bafflement at a policy which preaches the 
blessings of competitive free enterprise while 
simultaneously raising barriers to Venezue- 
lan oil so that the Texas oilmen will have a 
little less competition. And there is cyni- 
cism about a policy which speaks of free- 
dom while appearing to be friendly to the 
cutthroat regime which Venezuela overthrew 
only a few months ago. The fact that the 
country’s one-time strong man, Gen. Marcos 
Perez Jimenez, was granted a comfortable 
asylum in the United States has not helped 
public relations. These doubts, combined 
with an upsurge in Latin American national- 
ism, provided the seedbed for the anti- 
Nrxon demonstrations. It would be the 
course of folly to ignore the seedbed while 
deploring the crop. 


{From the New York Times of May 15, 1958] 
Troop MOVEMENT 

The public dispatch of 1,000 marines and 
paratroopers to Caribbean bases in reply to 
the outrageous attack in Venezuela on Vice 
President and Mrs. Nixon could not do any- 
one any good and seems certain to do the 
United States harm. 

Naturally, the instantaneous American re- 
action to the cowardly and inexcusable as- 
sault on Mr. and Mrs. Nixon is one of anger 
and resentment at the gross humiliation 
and physical danger to which these repre- 
sentatives of our country were subjected in 
the streets of Caracas. But emotional im- 
pulses are no guiding lines for the conduct 


of a great nation’s foreign policy; and the 


well-advertised airborne troop movement 
Tuesday afternoon had all the earmarks of 
Just such a response. 
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President Eisenhower explained the deci- 
sion at his press conference: “We knew 
nothing of the facts. We could get no re- 
ports from the outside, and not 
knowing what was happening, and not 
knowing whether the [Venezuelan] Govern- 
ment might not want some aid from us, 
we simply put it at places where it would 
be available in reasonable amounts and in 
bases that were well within the American 
zone. * * * The idea was only in the case 
they [the Venezuelans] would want to ask 
it.” 


This is a reasonable statement, but it 
ignores the psychological and historical con- 
text in which our relations with Latin 
America must be conducted. News of 
United States troops moving southward con- 
jures up in every Latin mind instant recol- 
lections of the bad old days of Interven- 
tion and of dollar diplomacy, the very 
things we have labored so hard for so many 
years to erase from Latin-American mem- 
ories. The Marines—shades of Nicaragua 
and Haiti!—and paratroops were not going 
to intervene except at request of the Vene- 
zuelan Government; they did not inter- 
vene; they remained in American bases; and 
their whole mission was as far removed from 
colonialist interyentionism or dollar di- 
plomacy as it could possibly be, 

These are the facts, but will the world 
particularly the Latin American world—rec- 
ognize them? The Communist and other 
anti-American propaganda mills will never 
cease pointing to this incident as an exam- 
ple of alleged American militarism and mili- 
tary-mindedness. Long before the troops 
reached the Caribbean the Nixons were 
safely inside the American Embassy in 
Caracas. If something even more serious 
had occurred in the streets, the soldiers 
would have got there too late to be of any 
use. In any event, if they were to be sent 
to the bases, they should have been sent 
quietly. 

The Venezuelan Government was ex- 
tremely remiss in failing to provide adequate 
protection for the Nixons, who were its 
guests; but the United States did not add 
to its prestige by making this publicly 
threatening and futile gesture. g 


ADDRESS BY CHARLES S. RHYNE, 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN BAR AS- 
SOCIATION, BEFORE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
a recent meeting of the American So- 
ciety of International Law, the president 
of the American Bar Association, Mr. 
Charles S. Rhyne, delivered a very sig- 
nificant and thoughtful address entitled 
the “Law’s Expansion in a Constricted 
World.” 

Mr. Rhyne outlined a program that 
challenges both the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and those responsible for our 
foreign policy. His emphasis upon the 
importance of international law and the 
strengthening of the United Nations 
represents a constructive contribution 
to the discussion of American foreign 
policy. The Nation is indeed fortunate 
to have as the spokesman of one of our 
greatest professions—the legal profes- 
sion—a man of the understanding, ex- 
perience, education, and vision of Mr. 
Charles S. Rhyne, president of the 
American Bar Association. i 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the address delivered before the 
American Society of International Law 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washington, 
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D. C., April 26, 1958, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE LAw’s EXPANSION IN A CONSTRICTED WORLD 
(Address by Charles S. Rhyne, Washington, 

D. C., president, American Bar Association, 

before the American Society of Interna- 

tional Law, the Statler-Hilton Hotel, Wash- 

ington, D. C., April 26, 1958) 

Man’s relation to man is the most neg- 
lected field of study, exploration and devel- 
opment in the world community. It is also 
the most critical. For the most important 
basic fact of our generation is that the rapid 
advance of knowledge and science has forced 
increased international relationships in a 
shrunken and indivisible world. Men must 
either live together in peace, or in modern 
war we will surely die together. 

I face this learned society with the trep- 
idation of a student before a board of full 
professors. You are steeped in the history 
and principles of international law and re- 
lations. I am merely a practicing lawyer, but 
with a deep interest in your field of speciali- 
zation. 

For a long time I have been concerned with 
improving man’s relationship to man in the 
international community so as to prevent the 
holocaust of atomic-satellite-missile war. 
This concern has led me to devote much time 
and effort, as President of the American Bar 
Association, to selling lawyers the thesis that 
law must replace weapons as the mechanism 
of decision in disputes between nations. The 
lawyer is the technician in man's relation- 
ship to man. In general, we lawyers have 
done a pretty good job nationally. But in- 
ternationally our achievements are meager, 
and our knowledge might barely satisfy the 
famous “scintilla” rule of evidence. 

As I haye hammered away on my thesis, 
in travels which now exceed 100,000 miles 
in the past 7 months, it has been most grati- 
fiying to find a tremendous yearning among 
lawyers for knowledge about this field, which 
is to them still one of vast mystery. The sput- 
niks have exerted great influence here. They 
and our own satellites have given an impetus 
to my work which would otherwise have been 
lacking. It might amaze the Russians to 
know that their sputniks have done more 
than any other event in modern history to 
fan the spark of interest in international 
law among American lawyers. In nearly 
every place I have gone since October 4, I 
have been requested specifically to talk on 
substituting law for weapons in the inter- 
national arena. I do not need to tell you, 
who have labored long in the vineyard, that 
such a development is phenomenal. Law- 
yers are traditionally conservative and tra- 
ditionally proud of it, and their traditional 
conversatism has been especially evident in 
their failure to accept or be intercsted in 
international law. I am happy to report this 
new turn in the tide. 

With this increased interest, it has seemed 
to me that lawyers are about ready to under- 
take a new task in their long-continued 
leadership in crystallizing public opinion. It 
has seemed to me that, when adequately in- 
formed themselves, the lawyers of America 
could go on to educate the general public in 
our country, and start a ground swell of 
interest in law—and in peace through law— 
which could further that objective through- 
out the world. Law Day, U. S. A. is the 
vehicle which has been designed by the legal 
profession to recreate and reawaken the in- 
terest of the public at large in the United 
States in the rule of law nationally and 
internationally. 

Through the proclamations of President 
Eisenhower, the governors of States, and 
more than a thousand mayors of cities; 
through speakers in more than 20,000 high 
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schools, and before civic clubs and organi- 
zations; and through the tremendous out- 
pouring of news and editorial comment in 
newspapers and on radio and television 
programs, our people on May 1, 1958—the 
first Law Day, U. S. A.—will have their atten- 
tion more forcefully called to law than at 
any other time in the history of our Nation. 

This spotlight on the law has created a 
swelling tide of interest which can operate 
as an excellent basis for a tremendously 
accelerated understanding and acceptance 
of the proper place of law in international 
relations. Lawyers formerly concerned, in 
horse and buggy days, with intrastate com- 
merce, and now in days of faster transporta- 
tion and communication concerned chiefly 
with interstate commerce, are commencing 
to see faintly—sometimes quite vaguely and 
sometimes more clearly—the day of a 
greatly expanded international commerce. 
We who have come from Kitty Hawk to Cape 
Canaveral in 54 years now realize that the 
progress formerly measured in decades now 
is a matter of years or even of months. But 
our brilliant advances have been almost ex- 
clusively in fields of technology, and in this 
is great weakness. 

There has been such an emphasis upon 
scientific achievement in recent years that I 
fear our people have become warped into 
thinking that science is the answer to every- 
thing. Other phases of mankind's existence 
have been neglected, particularly man’s re- 
lation to man. The members of the legal 
profession—lawyers and teachers—are man- 
kind's specialists in this relationship. Down 
through the centuries our profession has 
formulated legal machinery in nation after 
nation to guide and control this relation- 
ship so that civilized society can function. 
Law is the mechanism utilized. But igno- 
rance of the value of law and the rule of law, 
to even our own people, is appalling. 

The need for law in the world community 
is today the greatest gap in the growing 
structure of civilization. The miraculous 
new advances in science and technology 
have brought segments of mankind into new 
and close relationships without law or the 
rule of law to guide and control their actions. 
The necessary development of international 
law is lagging far behind the greatly intensi- 
fied and increased international relations 
brought about by the social, scientific, and 
commercial intercourse of modern times, 

There is a tremendous danger in over- 
emphasizing science, and ignoring the need 
for legal machinery in the international area 
to guide and control man’s relationship to 
man. 

Due to the emphasis upon science, we 
have more than 1 million young people who 
are currently training for science or allied 
fields. In law we have about 40,000 law stu- 
dents. Of that number, I would guess that 
less than 100 are really working on interna- 
tional law with the hope of making it a 
career. The professor of international law 
is today very much in the position the pro- 
fessor of science was a decade or s0 ago. 
Those who notice him are liable to look upon 
him as a gentleman who is dealing with some 
nebulous, esoteric, possibly illusory and 
probably worthless subject in which there 
is nothing practical and from which very 
little of a usable or practical character can 
ever flow. His field is considered so mys- 
terious—and so useless—that law students 
have not been encouraged by practicing law- 
yers to take his courses. There are only 59 
law schools that even offer courses or semi- 
nars in international law, and in only four of 
these schools are courses in international law 
required, 

The small program now underway for in- 
ternational exchanges of law students, 
teachers, and lawyers has been carried al- 
most entirely by a few of our law schools, 
such as Southern Methodist, New York Uni- 
versity, the University of Michigan, and the 
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University of Chicago. Governmental as- 
sistance is negligible. The Ford Foundation 
has made small grants to 14 law schools to 
do this kind of work, and this is a step in the 
right direction. 

In Government there is no group known 
to me concentrating solely day by day on 
the development of law as an answer to the 
problem of peace. We have in the State 
Department very dedicated men who are 
doing outstanding work on the whole field of 
foreign relations, and their work helps main- 
tain peace. But I know of no laboratory for 
research carrying on a program devoted ex- 
clusively to law in the concentrated way 
required to achieve meaningful progress. We 
have billions upon billions being spent on 
scientists and scientific exploration in scien- 
tific laboratories. But there is no single 
laboratory exploring peace under law. Fif- 
teen years ago a crash program involving 
scientific resources was working toward the 
breakthrough that finally came in the split- 
ting of the atom. But neither then nor now 
has there been any mobilization of legal 
resources to work toward a breakthrough 
for world peace under law. 

The Department of State is headed by one 
of the greatest lawyers in our Nation. There 
are many lawyers among the 22,000 em- 
ployees of that Department. The extremely 
able lawyer who shares this speaking pro- 
gram here tonight heads an office of some 50 
lawyers; but he and his office and the other 
lawyers in that Department are, according 
to what I can learn, so swamped with other 
problems they cannot concentrate to any ap- 
preciable extent on furthering ideas for law 
expansion to meet the needs of the world 
today. At least not to the extent of which 
I now speak. 

We have work going on in the organized 
bar and in some law schools, and there is 
some private research; but it is meager, un- 
coordinated and so far has been unfruitful. 

If we could develop a mobilization of legal 
scientists working in law laboratories seeking 
a breakthrough in use of law in interna- 
tional relationships, it would be a tremen- 
dous thing. Without such a mobilization, 
the breakthrough is not likely to be 
achieved. 

It is deplorable, but law is not empha- 
sized in the only international agency that 
man has to work on peace in the world to- 
day, the United Nations, True, law is some- 
times involved in the debates in the General 
Assembly, or the Security Council, or in the 
work of the specialized agencies. There is 
the little-known Commission on Codification 
of International Law, and the little-used In- 
ternational Court of Justice. But law plays 
a relatively unimportant part in United 
Nations’ decisions and actions. The plain 
fact is that law has never been recognized 
as having any real value there. I am one 
of those who think the United Nations has 
done a tremendous job, and that it should 
be encouraged and helped in every possible 
way in furthering its outstanding work for 
peace. I should like to encourage the United 
Nations organization to recognize the de- 
velopment of law and the rule of law in in- 
ternational relations as offering tremendous 
potentials that have never been tapped as 
they should be. 

To show you how lawyers are sometimes 
rated in the international fleld by our own 
Government, I call attention to the fact 
that in the People-to-People program, law- 
yers were relegated to an insignificant po- 
sition and buried in a Subcommittee on 
Legal Societies under the Office of Private 
Cooperation of the USIA, with no real part 
in the program and no worthwhile function 
to perform. So far as I know, lawyers have 
hardly been mentioned since the program 
started. In making plans for the exchange 
program with Russia, the International Edu- 
cational Exchange Service has not given 
nearly enough attention to lawyers, Farm- 
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ers, and all kinds of businessmen, labor lead- 
ers and others have received special atten- 
tion; but lawyers so far have not—to my 
knowledge—been considered at all. 

In our country, we like to think that law- 
yers are by training and tradition among the 
leaders in creating public opinion, and there 
can be no doubt that lawyers are in a very 
real sense technicians specially equipped to 
work on development of peace under law on 
a worldwide basis. If lawyers were given a 
greater part in the People-to-People pro- 
gram, they could make an outstanding con- 
tribution by their capacity to collect and 
analyze facts about peoples in other nations. 
Their capacity to pass along this information 
in their community discussions would have 
a tremendous effect on public opinion in our 
country. In Russia today, the lawyer is a 
servant of the state, rather than a servant 
of law or justice, yet there must be, even 
among Russian lawyers, those who can see, 
or who can be made to see, the vision of 
world peace under law. But how can we 
ever make them see it if we do not under- 
take to do so? And no group is better 
equipped to do this than the American 
lawyer. : 

The blunt truth is that our people, and 
the people of the world, do not realize the 
value of law to them, to even their most per- 
sonal and noncommercial interests. They do 
not Know what law and the rule of law 
could do for them, if made effective interna- 
tionally. They do not realize that there can 
be no end to the arms race unless law re- 
places weapons. Why not tell them the 
facts and let them then choose whether they 
want law or weapons? 

We are spending billions upon billions of 
dollars specifically to advance science. But 
for the specific purpose of expansion and 
advancement of law to meet the needs of 
man’s relationship to man in our constricted 
world, not one dollar has been appropriated, 
so far as I know. We have underwritten no 
programs in our law schools directed to the 
problems of law expansion to parallel the 
programs in colleges all over the Nation di- 
rected to the expansion of science. The rea- 
son obviously is that there has been no 
realization that if ever we are to reach a 
point where we may lessen the tax burden of 
billions now spent for national security, law 
must point the route. Unless the rule of 
law is expanded to meet the needs in the 
field of international relationships the arms 
race will continue to accelerate, with no end 
of the ever-mounting expenditure in sight. 

Before this sophisticated audience, I know 
it is not necessary to expound the point that 
law can be expanded to meet the needs of 
the shrunken world in which we live. You 
do not need to be told, I am sure, that the 
accomplishment of this expansion is, or 
should be, one of the most important objec- 
tives of our country. While we stand short 
of this objective, it may be that we must 
maintain peace by weapons through “mu- 
tual terror” as Sir Winston Churchill so in- 
cisively said. But the security of no nation 
can depend forever upon weapons alone. 
And, while the terror of weapons is main- 
taining peace, we must try to insure that 
those weapons never explode into devastat- 
ing war. 

Only the rule of law can both achieve and 
maintain lasting peace. Clearly, law offers 
the best route to order in a disordered 
world. The fact that so little progress has 
been made along this route should be a 
challenge to leadership fitting to the mettle 
of the American colossus. 

Last year, before launching our intensified 
interest in this field, I asked Edgar Turling- 
ton, whom you know as one of the most out- 
standing experts in the field of international 
law and a leading member of this society, 
for comments on the idea of expanding law 
to replace weapons in the international com- 
munity. His reply was most enthusiastic 
and, in fact, he gave me a broad outline of 
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a program for work toward this goal. Last 
month Grenville Clark wrote to me giving an 


ties here is most encouraging. This is espe- 
cially true when their views are coupled with 
the many expressions of interest and sup- 
port I have received from lawyers and lay- 
men from all over the Nation and from 
abroad. I have just received a communica- 
tion from our great Secretary of State in 
which he states that “in international af- 
fairs it is impossible to sustain a just and 
lasting peace unless that peace is based upon 
law and order. Indeed, the universal ac- 
ceptance of the principles of international 
law and morality is the indispensable re- 
quirement for the survival of our civilie 
zation.” 

Next month I will ask the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bar Association to 
implement this idea more concretely by 
endorsing and supporting a program to 
achieve a breakthrough in this area. 

This is a challenge to leadership we can- 
not afford to ignore. The interest of law- 
yers, and of the public at large, in law, and 
especially in the possibility of developing 
a rule of law to replace weapons as the 
mechanism for deciding disputes between 
nations, is at an alltime high. With this 
intensified interest, my plea to you tonight 
is that all of us, individually, and through 
the American Society of International Law, 
the International Bar Association, the Inter- 
American Bar Association, the American Bar 
Association, and other societies and associa- 
tions, redouble our efforts to achieve the 
goal of peace under law. This is not a 
program just for any one association or 
society; it is a program for all Americans 
and in fact for all peoples throughout the 
world. We must seek out coworkers in other 
lands and pool our research, knowledge, and 
experience, 

In the years gone by the members of this 
great society have kept alive the flame of 
interest in international law. You have now 
thousands who are willing to be your co- 
workers. I sincerely urge as a program the 
following: 

1. The State Department should create 
an entirely new section staffed with experts 
whose sole function would be to concentrate 
on law as a program capable of creating a 
breakthrough to achieve and maintain 
peace. This breakthrough is not only pos- 
sible but absolutely essential. The mere 
knowledge that our Government is making 
a serious effort in this regard would revive 
the hopes of peace-loving peoples through- 
out the world, 

2. Intensified effort to achieve such a 
breakthrough should be the organized bar’s 
major project and the lawyers in our country 
should be urged to emphasize individually 
the importance of international law and of 
the development of a rule of law in interna- 
tional affairs. They should think about it, 
talk about it, write about it, and work on 
the problems themselves on a constant basis, 
as their ability and circumstances permit. 
Law Day, U. S. A., is a start in the right 
direction. It will help to provide the essen- 
tial foundation of crystallized public opinion 
in support of the rule of law in the inter- 
national community. And this program 
should be expanded to reach the legal pro- 
fession all over the world and convince it 
to further the same objectives. By common 
effort the legal professions of all nations can 
succeed in establishing and maintaining 
peace under law. 

3. The law schools of America should make 
international law a required course, and 
teach that knowledge of international law is 
an essential to a successful legal career in 
the shrunken world in which we now live. 
We should contact law schools all over the 
world and urge them to do likewise. 
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4. All Government agencies should further 
the use of law to the greatest possible extent 
in all international contacts and in particu- 
lar should seek and take every opportunity 
for progress along the road that leads to the 
substitution of law for weapons in any and 
every field of international interest, from the 
guarantee of world investments to the pro- 
tection of national boundaries, and even- 
tually to the settlement of all international 
differences. 

5. The United Nations and all other inter- 
national agencies should be urged to bring 
law, legal procedures, and legal methods to 
the forefront in all deliberations, and par- 
ticularly by making more use of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and its advisory 
jurisdiction. 

6. The lawyers of America should unite 
in urging removal by the United States of 
the present reseryation which makes inap- 
plicable to our country the compulsory ju- 
risdiction of the International Court of Jus- 
tice, to the end that we as a Nation, will 
accept the jurisdiction of that Court in all 
international disputes in the future. In the 
light of these recommendations, but not for 
the purpose of committing you to them, or 
to any of them, but rather, for the sole pur- 
pose of achieving your aid in mighty and 
sustained effort to reach a goal which can- 
not be attained without your aid, I ask that 
you join with me and the other lawyers of 
America in doing the job that must be done 
on the problems of man’s relationship to 
man, Let us achieve just as greatly in the 
technical accomplishments here as have the 
scientists of the world in their field. No 
greater challenge faces any profession. No 
greater public service could be rendered: by 
any group of men, 


THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
among the many disturbing events in 
recent days have been the riots in Leb- 
anon. When I returned from the Mid- 
dle East a year ago, I said in the report 
I made to the Senate: 

It would be foolish to underestimate the 
political prestige or influence of pro-Nasser 
elements in Lebanon. Rioting, promoted by 
these elements and Communist agents, OC- 
curred during the recent election campaign, 
despite determined efforts of the government 
forces to prevent it. 


This week we have seen the influence 
of pro-Nasser elements increase. There 
is little doubt of the source of the agita- 
tion in Lebanon. Dr. Charles Malik, 
Lebanon’s Foreign Minister describes it 
as “massive interference” in Lebanese 
affairs by the United Arab Republic. 
This interference has taken many forms, 
including the expected vigorous agita- 
tion by the Cairo and Damascus radios. 

Mr. President, this radio agitation is 
nothing new. We Americans have be- 
come accustomed to it from time to time. 


And this is an instructive occasion in ` 


point, as far as the difficulties in re- 
establishing friendly relations between 
the United States and the United Arab 
Republic are concerned. 

In my capacity as chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee of the Near East 
and Asia, I have on many occasions dis- 
cussed the future of our relations with 
representatives of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, including President Nasser and 
Foreign Minister Fawzi. They have al- 
ways expressed a desire for improved re- 
lations, and everything I have said has 
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been to encourage this objective. On 
each of these occasions, however, I have 
reminded these gentleman that one good 
place to begin is with Radio Cairo and 
its vituperative anti-American broad- 
casts. I have emphasized that this kind 
of agitation was not conducive to a re- 
sponsible reassessment of our relations. 

Of course, the United States is big 
enough and strong enough to take all 
the slander that Radio Cairo cares to 
deliver, despite the damaging effect this 
has on the development of peace and 
friendly relations. But when this kind 
of technique is turned against a small 
but sovereign country in the Middle 
East like Lebanon, we owe it not only to 
Lebanon but to the cause of freedom and 
self-determination of nations to make 
our position quite clear to the agitators. 
Lebanon is a friend of the United States. 
It is important to us precisely because it 
is not a satellite, precisely because it is 
independent. 

As I said in my Middle Eastern report, 
“Lebanon is a valuable link between the 
West and the Middle East. It is in our 
interest to preserve this link.” 

This means, Mr. President, that the 
United States ought to make unmis- 
takably clear to President Nasser that in 
the case of Lebanon we intend to stand 
forthrightly for freedom and self-deter- 
mination. The soveriegnty of Lebanon 
is to be respected on all sides, and the 
United States intends to see to it that 
this respect is assured. 

Mr. President, an excellent editorial 
appeared in the Washington Post for 
May 14, 1958, entitled “Lebanon Aflame.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this editorial be printed at this point 
in my remarks because in many ways it 
summarizes what I have just said. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEBANON AFLAME 

Colonel Nasser had better understand one 
thing: his thugs will not be permitted to 
subvert Lebanon. There is altogether too 
much similarity between the armed infil- 
tration of Lebanon from Syria and the fed- 
ayeen raids against Israel—which, as Nassar 
ought to remember, precipitated the Sinai 
war—for the current crisis to be dismissed as 
accidental. If Nasser has any thought for 
understanding with the West, his United 
Arab Republic will have to pay immediate 
heed to the protest from Lebanese Foreign 
Minister Malik against interference in that 
beleaguered country. 

It may be said that not all of Lebanon’s 
troubles can rightly be attributed to Nas- 
ser, who currently is away visiting the So- 
viet Union. This is true; conceivably the in- 
cursions from Syria have not been directly 
planned in Cairo. But there is a principle 
in law that also applies to nations in world 
affairs: a man is responsible for the logical 
consequences of his actions. Nasser's vicious 
propaganda from Cairo and Damascus has 
been beating an unceasing drumfire urging 
the Lebanese to overthrow the government 
of President Camille Chamoun. Nasser's in- 
citement also may be seen in the senseless 
burning of a customs house and American 
libraries. 

Even apart from Nasser’s interference, the 
tiny Mediterranean republic has been torn 
by a quarrel that reflects divisions. Leb- 
anon, with a slight christian majority (pre- 
dominantly Maronite) and a strong Moslem 
minority has seemed to be a bridge between 
Western and Islamic cultures. By law the 
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principal offices are divided among repre- 
sentatives of the various faiths. President 
Chamoun has been.strongly pro-Western; but 
he has been under criticism for failure to 
take some of his nationalist-minded op- 
ponents into the cabinet. A latter-day 
compromise has been overshadowed by the 
move to amend the constitution so as to 
permit M. Chamoun a second 6-year term. 

The strains are academic, however, in the 
problem at hand. The West has a major 
stake in preserving Lebanese independence, 
and it must stand by the Chamoun gov- 
ernment. If Lebanon were swallowed up in 
the United Arab Republic, Nasser would con- 
trol all of the eastern Mediterranean sea- 
coast south of Turkey except for Israel. This 
would give him added leverage against the 
rival Iraqi-Jordanian federation and cer- 
tainly would intensify the pressures and 
dangers in Arab-Israeli frictions. 

Help to Lebanon under the Eisenhower 
doctrine probably would be impractical at 
the moment, for there would have to be a 
showing of Communist design. But, barring 
action by the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil, the General Assembly could be sum- 
moned quickly under the uniting-for-peace 
resolution. The United States could extend 
further military aid by bilateral agreement; 
and the nearby Sixth Fleet presumably would 
be available for emergency assistance. 

It is hard to believe that Colonel Nas- 
ser, whose own skin was saved by the United 
Nations, would be so foolish as to invite such 
action. But the tactics in Lebanon are 
familiar, and the mobs and violence give a 
hollow ring to Arab unity. American re- 
assurance to Lebanon and a clear warning to 
Nasser that he will not be allowed to get 
away with any power play would be the 
most useful immediate step. 


DISARMAMENT POLICIES AND 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament 
has attempted to make a constructive 
contribution to the development and un- 
derstanding of American foreign policy, 
particularly with reference to disarma- 
ment policies and proposals. One of the 
most useful and conscientious members 
of the subcommittee is the junior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. 

Senator SYMINGTON is regarded as one 
of our Nation’s foremost experts in the 
area of national defense and security. 
Recognizing the importance of our Na- 
tion always being strong and prepared, 
he, nevertheless, has urged that our 
leaders be ever ready to negotiate with 
the Soviet Union in order to ease inter- 
national tensions and reduce the burdens 
of armaments. Senator SYMINGTON has 
stated again and again that if we are to 
be successful in any negotiations with 
the Soviet Union, those negotiations on 
our part must be based on a position of 
strength—strength that comes from be- 
ing fully prepared to meet any military 
threat, strength of an expanding econ- 
omy—strength of friendly allies, and 
favorable world opinion. 

The junior Senator from Missouri has 
been one of those who has sought to ob- 
tain an effective disarmament agreement, 
provided that such agreement includes a 
comprehensive and effective inspection 
and detection system to safeguard our 
national security. 

Recently the noted columnist, Holmes 
Alexander, outlined Senator Syminc- 
ton’s interest in the subject of disarma- 
ment and national security in a column 
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entitled “The Summit Sunrise: Arm, 
Keep Talking, Symington Plan.” Mr. 
Alexander has described in clear and 
concise terms the position of Senator 
SYMINGTON. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Boston Herald] 
ARM, KEEP TALKING SYMINGTON PLAN 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WASHINGTON.—The human body is sup- 
posed to renew itself completely every 7 
years, and maybe the human civilization of 
this planet runs a cycle, too. I have in mind 
a book, “The Challenge of Man’s Future,” 
which I borrowed from Senator SyMINGTON’s 
office after listening to the Senator cross 
question its author, Dr. Harrison Brown, of 
California Tech. There is a marked passage 
in the book’s preface where, it appears to 
me, the thesis is set forth: 

“For the fifth of the world’s population 
that lives in regions of machine culture, it 
is a period of unprecedented abundance. 
* * * However * * a cosmic gambler, 
looking at us from afar, would in all likeli- 
hood give substantial odds * * * that 
would soon disappear, never again to come 
into existence.” 

Dr. Brown goes on for nearly 300 pages to 
show that an H-war would destroy the civ- 
ilization built up and supported by ma- 
chinery; but that it would spare the vast 
Afro-Asian areas of desert and jungle which 
continue as a lean and hungry agrarian 
civilization. In other words, the human 
race would have swung the cycle—through 
ages of grass, stone, iron, and machinery— 
back to earthly living once more. Muta- 
tion, not annihilation, would be the fate of 
man. 

RESISTS PATTERN 


But man, at least machine-age man, for 
whom SYMINGTON is an affable and in- 
formed spokesman, does not wish it that 
way. The Senator is only one of many of 
us who resist this pattern. The H-bomb 
may be new; but the struggle which sur- 
rounds it is old, This is the ancient battle 
of free will versus predestination. It is the 
God-man versus the beast-man. It is the 
teeth-gritting determination of the race to 
avoid returning to its old homestead, the 
sod. And despite the tendency of human- 
ity to ride the merry-go-round back to where 
we started, there is something in us that 
says—be the boss. 

SYMINGTON, speaking his own language as 
a former industrialist, was comparing labor- 
management disputes with those between 
communism and the West. You talk and 
talk, he said, then: 

“Suddenly, the sun comes up.” 

The Senator feels that something good 
can arise from keeping up the negotiations 
on world disarmament, but he also feels that 
we must negotiate intelligently. The 
Symington plan would run somewhat as 
follows: 

By all means go ahead with the nuclear 
tests already planned. It would be mad- 
ness to permit Russia to propagandize us 
into following her policy, as so many hidden 
Communists and their dupes are urging. 
The fall-out of strontium 90 and cesium 
137 particles are not nearly so damaging to 
the human race as communism is. It 
would be cowardice to save our genes and 
lose our souls. 

Maintain preparedness, not just for a 
world war, but also for regional or tactical 
wars. To SYMINGTON this means that our 
Army must be air-borne. The British hu- 
miliation at Suez in 1956, says SYMINGTON, 
was epitomized by the British minister who 
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1958 
said: “We were 4 days sailing time from 
Malta.” Sailing time. Yet, today, the 


U. S. A. has competent airlift for only two 
battle groups, less than one division. Sym- 
ington wants to see a building program for 
aerial troop carriers. He favors two Doug- 
las planes, the C-133 of which we have a 
few, and the C-132 which is twice as com- 
modious and of which we have none, He 
is also favorably impressed with the Martin 
Sea Mistress, a seaplane prototype. With 
five divisions already in Europe, we need 
the capability of backing them up. 


THINKS IKE WRONG 


After the planned Pacific tests of nuclear 
weapons, and while attaining a readiness to 
fight big or small wars, we should always 
be willing to talk things over with the Rus- 
sians. SYMINGTON thinks the administra- 
tion makes a mistake in stipulating a cessa- 
tion of nuclear production. Progress is an 
important product in itself. If we pro- 
gressed to the point of halting further tests, 
and of exchanging inspectors to any signifi- 
cant degree, it would be a real gain in 
forestalling the doom of mutual destruc- 
tion. 

These are thoughts to ponder if we really 
do go to the Summit with the Russian lead- 
ers this year. First, an independence of 
policy; second, a posture of military readi- 
ness; finally, a willingness to talk and talk 
and talk in hope, as SYMINGTON says, that— 
“Suddenly the sun comes up.” 


BILLIONS FOR MISSILES BUT 
UNITED STATES LACKS FUNDS 
FOR HEART WORK 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
while we are appropriating billions of 
dollars for missiles to carry nuclear war- 
heads into space, a project is languishing 
for lack of funds which might bring the 
gift of life to stricken American children. 

This is not histrionics or theatrical 
exaggerations on my part. It is the 
plain, shocking truth. 

Despite our budget of some $75 billion 
or more—the great bulk of it for arma- 
ments—an undertaking to heal the 
hearts of American boys and girls has 
had to be abandoned for lack of funds. 

I am proud that I introduced legisla- 
tion back on March 17, 1958, to prevent 
such an eventuality. Alas, such a bill 
has had to originate in the House of 
Representatives under our Constitution, 
because it is regarded as social-security 
legislation—which must start in the 
other body. As of this date, no bill has 
been introduced in the House to accom- 
plish the purpose which we seek. It is 
my hope that the disturbing abandon- 
ment of the heart-operation project at 
the University of Minnesota will shock 
some House Members into sponsoring a 
companion bill to my own S. 3504, be- 
cause their compassion and understand- 
ing are no less great than our own. 

Mr. President, my bill raises the statu- 
tory limit on maternal and child health 
to $25 million for each fiscal year, from 
the present $16.5 million and $15 million, 
respectively. This $25 million figure is 
based on a thorough analysis of the job 
ahead and of the financial problems 
faced by the States which participate in 
the grant-in-aid programs of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Unfortunately, many of 
the scientific advances of the last decade 
which would allow for normal and near- 
normal lives for our less fortunate chil- 
dren have not been available to these 
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children because an increase in costs, an 

increase in the child population, and 

an increase in the need for trained per- 
sonnel have consumed the limited funds. 

The cost per child for open-heart sur- 

gery, including hospital care, runs from 

$2,000 to $3,000. 

Indicative of the merit in an increase 
in funds for the program of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is the widespread support 
which my bill has received from State 
and private welfare organizations, health 
officers, and parents organizations from 
across the Nation. Only yesterday, the 
publisher and president of Parents maga- 
zine, and chairman of the American 
Parents Committee, Mr. George J. Hecht, 
met with me to express his wholehearted 
support of an increase in funds for the 
Children’s Bureau programs. Mr. 
Hecht’s experience in the field of child 
welfare and association with such other 
noted authorities as Dr. Martha Eliot, 
chairman of the department of maternal 
and child health, Harvard University, has 
convinced him of the urgent need for 
adequate Federal funds. 

So that my colleagues, Mr. President, 
may have a more profound realization 
of the achievements of science which are 
being denied our children, I ask that the 
moving story from the New York Times 
of May 12, 1958, entitled “United States 
Lacks Money for Heart Work” be printed 
in the body of the Record. I hope that 
such a headline will not appear when 
the 85th Congress has completed its 
work, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES LACKS MONEY FOR HEART 
WORK—SPECIAL FUND FOR OPERATIONS ON 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN AT UNIVERSITY OF Mix- 
NESOTA RUNS OUT 

(By Bess Furman) 

WASHINGTON, May 11.—The Federal Gov- 
ernment has run out of funds for its suc- 
cessful program in the new open-heart sur- 
gery. The technique swiftly restores chil- 
dren born with holes between heart cham- 
bers. 

The program has aided 400 children born 
with crippled hearts in the last 2½ years. 
Seventy children from 16 States are on the 
waiting list. Sixty-nine more children have 
applied, but the requests of their parents 
have not even been processed. 

Parents eager to have their boys and girls 
have normal activities are writing to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, the Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau, and their Representatives. 

One letter addressed by parents to the 
White House read: 

“We don’t like to postpone this operation. 
We know the longer it is put off the less 
chance she has.” 

AT MINNESOTA HOSPITAL 

When the Federal Government initiated 
its open-heart surgery project at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Hospital, nobody knew 
how many children in the United States 
were thus affected. 

It was known that no one State had enough 
such children to start a new project for 
them, nor could the States individually bear 
the expense, The cost per child for open- 
heart surgery, including hospital care, runs 
from $2,000 to $3,000. 

Moreover the highly technical surgery, re- 
quiring a team of specialists, had been de- 
veloped and was available only at the Min- 
nesota institution. 

Under such circumstances, the Children’s 
Bureau was empowered under the crippled 
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children’s provisions of the Social Security 
Act to set up a trail-blazing project with no 
matching funds from the States. 

By January 21, 1958, the $100,000 set aside 
for open-heart surgery was gone. A telegram 
went out to all the States from the Children’s 
Bureau saying that no more applications 
could be accepted. However, the pressure 
of parents was such that waiting lists were 
set up in the States. 


FUNDS ARE EXHAUSTED 


From crippled children’s funds that had 
been unexpended in some States $30,000 more 
was scraped together. This money also has 
been exhausted. No more open-heart opera- 
tions can be undertaken under Children’s 
Bureau auspices until after the end of the 
fiscal year, June 30, 

The Bureau cannot ask a deficiency ap- 
propriation, since its legal limit of $15 mil- 
lion annually for the crippled children’s pro- 
gram has been reached, 

Senator RICHARD L, NEUBERGER, Democrat, 
of Oregon, has introduced a bill to raise this 
ceiling to $25 million and to raise the limit 
for maternal and child health services from 
$16,500,000 to $25 million, 

Dr. Martha Eliot, former Chief of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau and now a faculty member in 
the Harvard School of Public Health, is active 
in behalf of this legislation. 

The open-heart operation is considered 
most important because in many cases it 
saves the lives of children who would die if 
it were not performed. The life span in the 
serious cases is short. It also makes active 
lives possible for those who otherwise would 
be semi-invalids, 


INVESTIGATION OF AMERICAN RE- 
LATIONS WITH LATIN-AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a statement which I have is- 
sued today, in calling a meeting of the 
Subcommittee on Latin American Af- 
fairs of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, to be held tomorrow morning at 
9:15, for the purpose of deciding what 
procedure and hearing agenda the sub- 
committee should recommend to the full 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate in respect to conducting an investiga- 
tion into South American affairs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


MorsE CALLS SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING FOR 
LATIN-AMERICAN HEARINGS 

Senator Wayne Morse, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on American Republics of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
announced that he has called a meeting of 
the subcommittee for tomorrow morning to 
discuss hearings on Latin America. 

“In the past few days the United States 
suffered a major foreign policy setback in 
Latin America. The riots attending the Vice 
President’s tour were most unfortunate not 
only for him but the hemisphere. What 
started out as a good-will tour ended in near 
disaster. 

“At tomorrow’s meeting I shall recommend 
to the subcommittee a series of hearings to 

next week. I shall propose calling 
State Department and CIA witnesses to learn 
what they knew of the potential for the out- 
breaks of violence and anti-Americanism 
before the Vice President scheduled his trip. 
We should know whether these agencies 
were ignorant or knowingly undertaking a 
gamble. 
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“The riots crystallized what should have 
been apparent long before this—our basic 
policies in Latin America have been unwise 
and inadequate. The second stage of hear- 
ings, I propose, will go into a study of Latin 
American discontent with United States eco- 
nomic, military, and political policies, After 
all, the Vice President was the representa- 
tive of the United States and the demon- 
strations against him were directed against 
our country and its policies, Violence is not 
to be condoned; but let us read the warning 
signs of discontent before it hardens into 
hatred. 

“As these countries throw off dictatorships, 
our relations should improve. Instead our 
relations with these countries have degen- 
erated. It is a matter of urgency to conduct 
a thorough inquiry into United States pol- 
icies in the Western Hemisphere so that we 
can reappraise those policies and strengthen 
both democracy and hemispheric good rela- 
tions. We must get the good neighbor policy 
back on the track.” 


Mr. MORSE. I wish to make clear 
that my subcommittee is meeting tomor- 
row at 9:15 a. m. so that we can have 
some recommendations ready to present 
to a 10 a. m. meeting of the full com- 
mittee. It may be that the full com- 
mittee will prefer to conduct such hear- 
ings. In any event my subcommittee 
must have the authorization of the full 
committee before we can proceed with 
any subcommittee hearing. I. under- 
stand that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] earlier today inserted 
in the Recorp an article written by Mr. 
Walter Lippmann entitled “Days of 
Trouble.” I wish to read a paragraph 
and a half of the article by Mr. Lipp- 
mann, because it bears upon the state- 
ment I wish to make on this subject. It 
shows that a very competent authority 
in this field shares the view of many who 
have spoken to me that an investigation 
of American relations with Latin Amer- 
ica should be made. Mr. Lippmann says: 

It is manifest that the whole South Amer- 
ica tour was misconceived, that it was 
planned by men who did not know what was 
the state of mind in the cities the Vice 
President was to visit. For what has hap- 
pened should never have been allowed to 
happen, and those who are responsible for 
the management of our relations with South 
America must answer to the charge of gross 
incompetence. 

It is essential that this charge be investi- 
gated either by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate or, perhaps preferably, 
by a panel of specially qualified private citi- 
zens. We must fix and we must correct the 
causes which led our officials into this fiasco. 


Mr. President, I do not know what the 
facts are in regard to the background 
features of the Vice President's trip. 
However it is our clear duty to find out 
what they are. I am glad that Mr. Lipp- 
mann wrote his column. There appears 
to be general agreement in the Senate 
that it is the clear duty of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, either of the 
full committee or of a subcommittee, to 
conduct such an investigation. It is im- 
material to me which group does it. 
The probability is that the subcommit- 
tee will be asked to do it because I am 
sure the full committee has confidence 
in the subcommittee. Senate commit- 
tees should perform such functions 
rather than turn them over to some 
group of private citizens. It is to be 
noted that Mr. Lippmann suggested as 
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an alternative that it might be prefer- 
able to have a group of private citizens 
conduct such an inquiry. I have no- 
ticed the trend in late years of asking 
Congressional committees to delegate 
their functions of inquiry to private 
groups, As a general rule I do not ap- 
prove of it. I am glad that Mr. Lipp- 
mann has pointed out the obvious need 
for a thoroughgoing investigation of 
American relations with South America. 
If it is handled by my subcommittee or 
by the full Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee the Senate can be sure that we will 
conduct a fair and impartial and thor- 
oughgoing investigation into the entire 
subject. Such an investigation will lead, 
and must lead, into an investigation of 
American foreign policy in South Amer- 
ica, which I believe is long overdue. It 
is my plan to submit the problem to the 
full Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee tomorrow morning. 

I now turn to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to read into the Recorp at this point a 
telegram which the Governor of my 
State, the Honorable Robert B. Holmes, 
sent to the Senator from Illinois IMr. 
Doveras}. It reads as follows: 


SALEM, OREG., May 13, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I wired PauL H, Douctas the following mes- 
sage this date: 

“Reurtel May 7 re House Resolution 12065. 
Am convinced that neither the Governor of 
Oregon nor the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission can request Federal funds 
that would constitute a loan repayable by the 
State or by an additional tax on employers 
and use those funds for payment of benefits 
not now provided for by State law. Our law 
puts a top limit on benefits of not more than 
$40 a week for not longer than 26 weeks. We 
could not pay benefits from such a loaned 
fund beyond the present statutory amounts 
without special authorization of our State 
legislature. Additional legislative action 
would be required to permit Oregon to oper- 
ate under the terms of H. R. 12065 as it is 
now pending. The only way Oregon can 
make payment of extended benefits to ex- 
haustees without additional legislation is by 
use of granted not loaned Federal funds for 
benefits and administrative costs. We now 
have a cooperative arrangement for payments 
under unemployment compensation for Fed- 
eral employees and unemployment compen- 
sation for veterans under the Veterans Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1952 using 
Federal funds and we could proceed under a 
similar arrangement for temporary addition- 
al benefits. I urge that Congress pass legis- 
lation which will provide Federal grant 
funds for payment of extended benefits. For 
18 years before the Reed Act re distribution 
the Federal Government has collected and 
retained taxes far in excess of the adminis- 
trative costs of the unemployment compen- 
sation program; the amount is approximately 
$1,800,000,000. In view of this the Federal 
Government should grant to the States the 
amounts necessary for payment of extended 
benefits and administration thereof rather 
than offer a loan which most States and cer- 
tainly Oregon cannot accept. The provisions 
of the Kennedy bill are the most desirable 
for long-range strengthening of the unem- 
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ployment compensation program, and I 
strongly urge favorable action on the Ken- 
nedy bill.“ 
ROBERT D. HOLMES, 
Governor of Oregon, 


I have read the telegram into the 
Record because the other day I pointed 
out that I was satisfied that the House 
bill could not be made applicable to the 
State of Oregon without a special session 
of the legislature. It would require a 
special session of the Oregon Legislature 
if the bill were enacted into law and if 
its provisions were to apply to the State 
of Oregon. I associate myself with what 
the Governor of my State has said in his 
excellent telegram statement. It veri- 
fies the position I have taken on the 
matter. 

In my judgment the Kennedy bill is 
the approach the Federal Government 
should take to meet the unemployment 
emergency which confronts us as far as 
improved unemployment benefit policies 
are concerned. The Federal Govern- 
ment should provide grants, not make 
loans to the States in respect to this 
subject. The people affected are hungry 
and they are out of work. They are en- 
title to some assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government, because in my judg- 
ment many of the policies of the Federal 
Government have caused their unem- 
ployment. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN ROADS 
ON THE NAVAHO AND HOPI IN- 
DIAN RESERVATIONS 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Senate 

proceed to the consideration of Calendar 

No. 1549, S. 3468. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3468) to provide for the construction and 
improvement of certain roads on the 
Navaho and Hopi Indian Reservations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today it 
stand adjourned until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF VISIT TO CONGRESS BY 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
announce for the information of the Sen- 
ate that on Thursday, June 5, shortly 
after the Senate convenes, I shall move 
that the Senate take a recess in order 
that Members may join the House of 
Representatives to hear an address by 
President Theodore Heuss, of the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany, to be delivered 
in the House Chamber at 12:30. 
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I am making this announcement today 
in order that all Members may have no- 
tice of this address by the distinguished 
President of one of America’s great allies. 


LEGISLATIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, may I 
inquire of the acting majority leader 
what major items of legislation will be on 
the agenda of the Senate next week? I 
understand that an appropriation bill 
may be considered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The conference re- 
port on the postal pay bill will be con- 
sidered on Tuesday. The independent 
offices appropriation bill will be consid- 
ered later in the week. I imagine that 
measures on the calendar to which there 
is no objection will be disposed of on 
Wednesday. That is about all I can say 
at this time. 


THE RIGHT OF MEN TO RECEIVE 
A JUST REMUNERATION 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a provocative 
challenge to labor-management rela- 
tions, entitled The Right To Manage,” 
written by A. Samuel Cook, a brilliant 
young attorney from Baltimore in my 
home State of Maryland. 

This excellent article, written for the 
March 1958 issue of Labor Law Journal, 
which is published by the Commerce 
Clearing House, Inc., stresses the danger 
inherent in the existing trend toward 
what is usually called in Europe codeter- 
mination. 

One of our great labor leaders is re- 
liably reported to have said that the 
merger of management and labor may 
well be proper in the European countries 
but not in the American free-enterprise 
system. 

In calling attention to this article, I 
point out that the individual personality 
of the workingman must never be de- 
stroyed by the battle for power engaged 
in by management groups or labor or- 
ganizations, The preservation of the 
right of men to receive a just remunera- 
tion for the services rendered is essential 
to the preservation of freedom in our 
great country. It follows, therefore, that 
the inroads of either into the domain be- 
longing as of right to the other sub- 
merges the right of the individual which 
should be government’s first concern, 
and if not policed for the public good, 
freedom as we understand it will dis- 
appear. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue RICHT To MANAGE 
(By A. Samuel Cook) 

Under the Anglo-American common law, 
the essential element of the employer-em- 
ployee relationship is the retention by the 
employer of the right to direct and control 
his employees in the performance of their 
work and the means by which their work 
shall be done“ The “right to manage” thus 
refers to that residual authority which man- 
agement has traditionally held in order to 


156 Corpus Juris Secundum 33, sec. 2 (1): 
35 American Jurisprudence 445-446, secs, 
2-3. 
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carry out its responsibility of directing the 
enterprise. This freedom of action inherent 
in the common law status of the owner of 
& business establishment is also frequently 
described plurally as “management preroga- 
tives” or “management functions.” 

Today it is an established principle in the 
private code of labor arbitration that the 
common law applicable to the relationship 
between an employer and his employees and 
their labor organization still vests in the 
employer the exclusive proprietary right to 
manage his business as he deems advisable, 
subject to such limitations as are imposed 
by statute or negotiated as part of a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement This basic 
tenet relating to management prerogatives 
was reaffirmed by a Federal court on January 
25, 1956. In the case of United States Steel 
Corporation v. Nichols the Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit ruled: “The relation- 
ship of master and servant or employer and 
employee is not dependent upon a collective 
bargaining contract. It has existed for in- 
numerable years, long before the origin of 
the modern-day collective bargaining agree- 
ments as provided and made effective by the 
National Labor Relations Act. The common 
law rights inherent in such relationship still 
exist except to the extent that they may 
be modified by legislation or by the specific 
contract between the employer and the em- 
ployee.” * 

The evolution of the common law right 
to manage and the inroads made upon it 
over the years reflect the dramatic develop- 
ment of industrial relations in the United 
States. At one time or another, almost 
every conceivable management prerogative 
has been successfully challenged by organ- 
ized labor. The net result is that the his- 
torical line of division between management 
and labor is becoming obscure, and the mer- 
ger may one day undermine our private en- 
terprise economy, 


STATUTORY RESTRICTIONS ON RIGHT TO MANAGE 


The first recorded labor case in America 
was the trial of eight indicted cordwainers or 
bootmakers in the mayor's court in Phil- 
adelphia in March 1806. The jury con- 
sisted of 12 businessmen, The indictment 
charged that the eight defendants “did com- 
bine, conspire, and agree to increase and 
augment the prices and rates usually paid 
and allowed to them and unjustly to exact 
and procure great sums of money for their 
work and labor, to the damage, injury, and 
prejudice of the masters employing them, to 
the evil example of others and against the 
peace and dignity of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania.” The jury found the boot- 
makers “guilty of a combination to raise 
their wages.” The court thereupon fined each 
defendant $8 and directed them to stand 
committed to jail until the fines were paid. 

The Philadelphia cordwainers case set the 
precedent for indictments throughout the 
United States charging trade unions with 
criminal conspiracy in combining unlaw- 
fully to raise wages, and presaged the long 
uphill fight of employees to improve their 
working conditions, Their grievances were 
numerous and grave. Over the next 100 
years, organized labor used every economic, 


2 Pacific Airmotive Corporation (21 LA 6, 
79 (1953) ); Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
(15 LA 274, 280 (1950)); Kellogg Company 
(11 LA 896, 901 (1948)); Pittsburgh Tube 
Company (9 LA 834, 839-840 (1948) ); Colum- 
bia Carbon Company (8 LA 634, 637-638 
(1947) ); Blackhawk Manufacturing Company 
(7 LA 943, 945 (1947)); Goetz Ice Company 
(7 LA 412, 413-414 (1947) ). 

3 United States Steel Corporation v. Nichols 
(29 Labor Cases) par. 69,713, 229 F (2d) 396 
(CA-6, 1956), cert. den., 351 U. S. 950 (1956). 
See also NLRB v. Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation (1 Labor Case, par. 17,017, 301 
U. S. 1 (1987)). 
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political, and legal weapon at its command 
to force employer recognition and to fight 
the court injunction, regulation under the 
Sherman Antitrust Act, low wages, long 
hours of work, increased danger to life and 
limb in industrial employment, and the 
yellow dog contract requiring employees to 
refrain from becoming members of any labor 
union for the duration of their employ- 
ment. As a result, beginning in 1900, the 
enactment of local, State, and Federal legis- 
lation gradually began to impose more and 
more limitations upon the inherent com- 
mon law right of management unilaterally 
to determine the conditions of employment. 
Restrictions began to appear in laws per- 
taining to child labor, female labor, health 
and safety, workmen's compensation, un- 
employment insurance, social security, min- 
imum wages, maximum hours, collective 
bargaining, and fair employment practices. 

One of the first attempted statutory limi- 
tations on an employer's right to manage 
was made in 1914 with the passage by Con- 
gress of the Clayton Act. It declared that 
“the labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce” and sought 
to exempt unions from prosecution under 
the antitrust laws. In 1926, the Railway 
Labor Act gave to railroad transportation 
employees the first Federal protection of the 
right to organize and bargain collectively. 
Six years later, with the passage of the Nor- 
ris-La Guardia Act, industrial unions ob- 
tained relief from the rigors of court in- 
junctions and the yellow dog contract. 
On July 6, 1935, Congress approved the Wag- 
ner Act (National Labor Relations Act), and 
Government sanction of the right of em- 
ployees to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choos- 
ing became the law of the land. This major 
restriction upon historical management pre- 
rogatives was accomplished by proscribing 
employer tactics in opposition to collective 
bargaining as unfair labor practices subject 
to injunctive orders of an administrative 
agency, the National Labor Relations Board, 
and enforced by the Federal courts of ap- 
peals. In 1937, the Supreme Court’s 5-to-4 
decision upholding the constitutionality of 
the Wagner Act! revolutionized industrial 
relations in the United States and unleashed 
great organizational drives by both the par- 
ent American Federation of Labor and its 
expelled offspring, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

A combination of influences, including 
another major encroachment upon the in- 
herent right to manager, motivated a re- 
vision of the national labor law in 1947. On 
March 10 of that year, a majority of the 
Supreme Court decided in the Packard Motor 
Car case that all supervisory personnel— 
presumably from foremen to company vice 
presidents—were employees“ within the 
meaning of the Wagner Act and, therefore, 
their unions formed for collective bargain- 
ing were entitled to tion by em- 
ployers. Ina vigorous dissent, Justice Doug- 
las said: 

“The present decision * * * tends to ob- 
literate the line between management and 
labor. It lends the sanctions of Federal law 
to unionization at all levels of the industrial 
hierarchy. * * * The struggle for control or 
power between management and labor be- 
comes secondary to a growing unity in their 
common demands on ownership. 

“s + * if Congress, when it enacted the 
National Labor Relations Act, had in mind 
such a basic change in industrial philoso- 
phy, it would have left some clear and un- 
mistakable trace of that purpose. But I find 
none.“ “ 


4 NLRB v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora - 
tion, cited at footnote 3. 

* Packard Motor Car Co. (Detrott plants) 
v. NLRB (12 Labor Cases, par. 51,240, 330, 
U. S. 485 (1947) ). 
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One month later the original bill to amend 
the Wagner Act was submitted to the Senate, 
accompanied by an explanatory report from 
its labor committee. The report noted the 
dissent of Justice Douglas in the Packard 
Motor Car case, with the significant observa- 
tion: “A recent development which probably 
more than any other single factor has upset 
any real balance of power in the collective 
bargaining has been the successful 
efforts of labor organizations to invoke the 
Wagner Act for covering supervisory person- 
nel, traditionally regarded as part of man- 
agement, into organizations composed of or 
subservient to the unions of the very men 
they were hired to supervise.” As one il- 
lustration of the folly of permitting a con- 
tinuation of this policy, the report cited the 
fact that after foremen in the mines of the 
Jones & Lauglin Steel Corp. were organ- 
ized by the United Mine Workers under the 
protection of the Wagner Act, disciplinary 
slips fell off by two-thirds and the accident 
rate in each mine doubled.“ 

The amendatory Taft-Hartley Act (Labor 
Management Relations Act) was passed over 
the veto of President Truman by a bipartisan 
majority of the Congress on June 23, 1947. 
In a speech before the Senate, the act’s co- 
author, Robert A. Taft, summarized his views 
of the basis for this new legislation: “The 
truth is that originally, before the passage 
of any of the laws dealing with labor, the 
employer had all the advantage. He had 
the employees at his mercy, and he could 
practically in most cases dictate the terms 
which he wished to impose. Congress passed 
the Clayton Act, the Norris-La Guardia Act, 
and the Wagner Act. The latter act was 
interpreted by a completely prejudiced 
Board in such a way that it went far beyond 
the original intention of Congress, until we 
reached a point where the balance had 
shifted over to the other side, where the 
labor leaders had every advantage in collec- 
tive-bargaining and were relieved from any 
liability in breaking the contract after they 
had made the bargain. * * All we have 
tried to do is to swing that balance back, 
not too far, to a point where the parties can 
deal equally with each other and where they 
have approximately equal power. * * * 
There will be no free collective bargaining 
until both sides are equally responsible.” 7 

Thus, one of the Taft-Hartley Act’s basic 
Purposes, as stated in its declaration of 
policy, is “to prescribe the legitimate rights 
of both employees and employers in their 
relations affecting commerce * * * (and) to 
provide orderly and peaceful procedures for 
preventing the interference by either with 
the legitimate rights of the other.” By way 
of effectuating this purpose, section 14 (a) of 
the new labor law negated the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Packard Motor Car 
case through elimination of supervisory per- 
sonnel from the collective bargaining unit, 
and section 8 (a) (2) adopted verbatim the 
language of section 8 (2) of the original 
Wagner Act in proscribing as an unfair labor 
practice any type of employer participation in 
the formation or administration of a labor 
organization. 

During the 10 years of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, as under the predecessor Wagner Act, 
the labor union moyement has continued to 
grow in numbers and in political and eco- 
nomie strength. According to a survey re- 
cently released by the Federal Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, four-fifths of production 
workers and one-sixth of office and clerical 
personnel are covered by collective bargain- 
ing agreements governing the working condi- 
tions of more than 18 million employees, 


Legislative History of Labor-Management 
Relations Act, vol. I, pp. 409-410 (1947); 
S. Rept. 105, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 

Legislative History of Labor-Management 
Relations Act, vol. II. p. 1654; 93 CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, No. 119. 
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As the ninth circult has observed: “Now, la- 
bor and industry speaks with equal dignity. 
* + + We think it no longer proper to assume 
that the American employee is a craven in- 
dividual afraid to stand up and express him- 
self freely on the subject of his own wel- 
fare.“ The president of the unified AFL- 
CIO, George Meany, summed it up this way: 
“American labor has come of age. No longer 
can we take the position that we are the 
underdog.” * 


LABOR'’S NEW GOAL: VOICE IN MANAGEMENT 


The strict interpretation given section 8 
(a) (2) of the Taft-Hartley Act by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and the Fed- 
eral courts has afforded effective protection 
against employer participation in the inter- 
nal affairs of labor unions. But despite the 
express purpose of the national labor law 
to separate and equate the employee status 
and the managerial function, the historical 
line of division between labor and manage- 
ment is becoming obscure and the merger is 
bringing into focus an enigma that may 
undermine our private enterprise economy. 
Organized labor is gaining contractual and 
proprietary interests in business enterprises 
as a lever for codetermination and coad- 
ministration of management functions and 
responsibilities: Many of the powerful labor 
leaders of today have abandoned a major 
premise of their founding father, Samuel 
Gompers, and are quietly moving toward a 
new union goal: a yoice in management, a 
place on the governing boards of corpora- 
tions. The trend is in that general direction. 

Like labor's economic objectives, this new 
goal has no definite terminal point. It is 
timeless and ever expanding. As early as 
1945, one of the topics on the agenda of 
President Truman’s National Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference was “the extent to which 
industrial disputes can be minimized by 
full and genuine acceptance by organized 
labor of the inherent right and responsi- 
bilities of management to direct the op- 
eration of an enterprise.” No agreement 
could be reached on that issue. The labor 
members of the committee reported that 
it was unwise to specify and classify the 
functions and responsibilities of manage- 
ment because experience showed that “with 
the growth of mutual understanding, the 
responsibilities of one of the parties today 
may well become the joint responsibility 
of both parties tomorrow.” The manage- 
ment members, in a separate statement, 
concluded that “the labor members are con- 
vinced that the field of collective bargain- 
ing will, in all probability, continue to ex- 
pand into the field of management.” 10 

Six years later, at its 1951 convention, the 
CIO announced one of its objectives to be 
an equal voice with management in deter- 
mining prices, production levels, rate of ex- 
pansion, technological changes, and location 
of plants. In March 1957, one of the un- 
successful contract demands of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, an old- 
line AFL craft union, upon Cities Service Oil 
Co. was “joint rights with the company to 
manage the plant, supervise the working 
force, and hire and discharge for cause.” 

Many unions and their professional lead- 
ers are making steady progress toward this 
new objective. Employers are witnessing in- 
creasing inroads upon what were tradition- 
ally regarded as management prerogatives 
through collective bargaining pressures and 
arbitration, as well as by legislative, admin- 
istrative, and judicial process. 


* NLRB v. Roberts Brothers, (28 labor cases, 
par. 69,356, 225 F. (2d) 58 (CA-9, 1955) ). 

* Address before UAW convention, May 7, 
1957. 

Bulletin No. 77, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor (1946); Senate Labor Com- 
mittee report (82d Cong., 2d sess.), p. 34 
(1951). 
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INROADS THROUGH EXPANSION OF COMPULSORY 
BARGAINING ARENA 


One of the basic union techniques for 
gaining codetermination of management 
functions has been the sponsorship of legis- 
lation and litigation directed toward exten- 
sion of the compulsory bargaining arena. 
Under free collective bargaining, the parties 
were at liberty to negotiate or refuse to ne- 
gotiate on any subject without Government 
intervention. But section 8 (d) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act spells out the mandatory bar- 
gaining duty imposed upon management 
and labor to “meet at reasonable times and 
confer in good faith with respect to wages, 
hours, and other terms and conditions of 
employment.” The provision has been under 
constant legal barrage by unions and, as & 
result, the National Labor Relations Board 
and the Federal courts have gradually ex- 
tended the scope of compulsory bargaining 
to include anything directly or indirectly 
affecting the employment relationship. This 
actually has caused the sixth circuit to 
observe that “management and labor are 
now being required to bargain collectively 
about issues which formerly were not con- 
sidered as proper issues for inclusion in the 
usual collective bargaining agreement,” such 
as retirement and pension plans, group in- 
surance programs, stock-purchase plans, 
and Christmas bonuses! No employer can 
feel assured that a matter which was 
formerly considered within his managerial 
discretion and outside the scope of section 
8 (d) will not be ruled within the realm of 
mandatory bargaining at a later time. 

Infringement upon traditional manage- 
ment prerogatives has also resulted from the 
good-faith bargaining duty of section 8 (d), 
even though the section recognizes that such 
obligation does not compel either party to 
agree to a proposal or require the 
a concession. In an early test of the con- 
struction of section 8 (d), the NLRB held, 
in the American National Insurance case,” 
that an employer's insistence to the point of 
impasse on a management functions clause 
rendering nonarbitrable such matters as 
work scheduling and disciplinary action for 
cause actually was bad faith bargaining and 
thus constituted a per se unfair labor prac- 
tice. This vital clause had been placed on 
the bargaining table by the company as a 
counterproposal to the union’s demand for 
unlimited arbitration of all disputes arising 
between the parties. Although the Supreme 
Court upheld the Fifth Circuit Court's re- 
versal of the Labor Board's finding of an il- 
legal refusal to bargain by the company, the 
majority opinion noted: “The duty to bar- 
gain collectively is to be enforced by applica- 
tion of the good faith bargaining standards 
of section 8 (d) to the facts of each case 
rather than by prohibiting all employers in 
every industry from bargaining for manage- 
ment functions clauses altogether,”** Ac- 
cording to NLRB Member Joseph Jenkins, 
this statement by the Supreme Court implies 
that some management prerogative clause 
proposals may evidence bad faith. Em- 
Ployers should not overlook the fact, how- 
ever, that the Supreme Court also observed, 
in the American National Insurance case, 
that “it is now apparent from the statute 
itself that the act does not encourage a 
party to engage in fruitless marathon dis- 
cussions at the expense of frank statements 
and support of his position. And it is 


u NLRB v. Borg-Warner Corporation 
(Wooster Division) (31 Labor Cases, par. 
70,210, 236 F. (2d) 898 (CA-6, 1956)). 

* American National Insurance Company 
(89 NLRB 185 (1950) ). 

"NLRB v. American National Insurance 
Company (21 Labor Cases, Par. 66,980, 343 
U. S. 395 (1952)). 

“Address before Texas Bar Association, 
July 5, 1957. 
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equally clear that the Board may not, either 
directly or indirectly, compel concessions or 
otherwise sit in judgment upon the substan- 
tive terms of collective bargaining agree- 
ments.” 

Management is further obliged as a part 
of the section 8 (d) good-faith bargaining 
duty to furnish the union representing its 
employees with “sufficient information to 
enable it to bargain intelligently, to under- 
stand and discuss the issues raised by the 
employer in opposition to the union’s de- 
mands, and to administer a contract.” 15 
Under this rule the courts have held that 
such information should not necessarily be 
limited to that which would be pertinent 
to a particular existing controversy. If the 
data is sought for wage negotiations, the 
union need not even make an initial show- 
ing of its relevance If management bases 
its refusal to grant a union’s wage demands 
on financial inability to pay the increase, the 
union can obtain a court decree requiring 
the company bstantiate its claim by 
sufficient relevan ormation from its cor- 
porate books and records to enable the union 
to understand the reason for the employer's 
stand. 

The Supreme Court recently reversed the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals and upheld 
a Board order requiring an employer to doc- 
ument its claim of inability to pay, even 
though management considered such 
financial data to be confidential and its dis- 
closure to competitors could be used to the 
company’s great damage. The Court did 
add this qualification: “We do not hold, 
however, that in every case in which eco- 
nomic inability is raised as an argument 
against increased wages it automatically 
follows that the employees are entitled to 
substantiating evidence. Each case must 
turn upon its particular facts. The inquiry 
must always be whether or not under the 
circumstances of the particular case the 
statutory obligation to bargain in good faith 
has been met.” ” 

Although the point is relatively untested, 
it has been held by the Second Circuit Court 
of Appeals that the duty to bargain continues 
throughout the term of the established labor 
contract as to those subjects which were 
neither discussed in the negotiations leading 
up to the contract nor embodied in the con- 
tract” An employer must also furnish a 
union, upon request, sufficient data neces- 
sary for the processing of grievances, to police 
the administration of the existing agreement 
and to prepare for future contract negotia- 
tions 


15 Seventeenth Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board (1952), p. 172. 

13 NLRB v. Whitin Machine Works (27 
Labor Cases, par. 68,862, 217 F. (2d) 593 
(CA-4, 1954), cert. den., 349 U. S. 905). 

1t NLRB v. Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing 
Company (19 Labor Cases par. 66,262, 187 
F. (2d) 947 (CA-2, 1951)). See also NLRB 
v. F. W. Woolworth Company (31 Labor 
Cases, par. 70,351, 352 U. S. 938 (1956)). 

48 NLRB v. Jacobs Manufacturing Company, 
21 Labor Cases, par. 66,949, 196 F. (2d) 680 
(CA-2, 1952); Southern Saddlery Company, 
90 NLRB 1205 (1950) ). 

3 NLRB v. Truitt Manufacturing Company 
(30 Labor Cases, par. 69,932, 351 U. S. 149 
(1956) ), rev'ig (28 Labor Cases, par. 69,401, 
224 F. (2d) 869 (CA-4, 1955)). Cf. Pine 
Industrial Relations Committee, Inc., 118 
NLRB, No. 142 (1957). 

=% NLRB v. Jacobs Manufacturing Co., cited 
at footnote 18. But see Cox and Dunlop, 
Duty To Bargain Term of Agree- 
ment,” 63 Harvard Law Review 1097, 1125 
(1950). 

General Controls Co. (88 NLRB 1341 
(1950)); Otis Elevator Co. (102 NLRB 770 
(1953)), enforced on this point, 24 Labor 
Cases, par. 67,962, 208 F. (2d) 176 (CA-2, 
(1953) ). 
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Now that organized labor has come of age, 
its arsenal of economic weapons insures 
management's consideration of all union pro- 
posals at the bargaining table. While the 
parties may freely bargain on any subject not 
forbidden by law and which is mutually ac- 
ceptable to them, compulsory bargaining 
issues under the Taft-Hartley Act should be 
restricted by Congress to wage rates and on- 
the-job working conditions, in order to re- 
move Government sanction of further union 
encroachment upon the legitimate functions 
of management in a free society. 


INROADS THROUGH RESTRICTIVE CONTRACT 
PROVISIONS 


Another customary union strategem for 
infringing upon the inherent right to man- 
age is thinly disguised in certain types of 
contract proposals. Many management nego- 
tiators have been lulled into a sense of false 
security by their successful resistance to un- 
reasonable wage demands only to see the effi- 
ciency of company operations curtailed by 
restrictive contractual language. Several of 
the provisions most commonly sought by pro- 
fessional union negotiators are mutual-con- 
sent clauses requiring union approval before 
management may act on such matters as 
production schedules, promotions, layoffs, or 
assignment of work; joint labor-management 
committees with the power to make manage- 
rial decisions rather than the advisory capac- 
ity to recommend; extended trial periods to 
determine relative ability for promotion; 
seniority rather than qualifications as the 
decisive factor governing all movement of 
employees; and chain replacement or “bump- 
ing” rights over junior employees at the time 
of transfer or layoff. 

Union participation in such important 
management functions as merit rating or 
promotion of employees is the product of 
over-the-table bargaining, not of any stat- 
ute. Employers should heed the unqualified 
statement of Prof. Sumner Slichter of Har- 
vard University that “the determination of 
merit is a responsibility of management, 
Indeed, that is what they are hired for. The 
requirement that promotions be based on 
seniority deprives. managers of the opportu- 
nity to exercise some of their most important 
skills.” = 

According to a recent United States De- 
partment of Labor survey, 31 labor contracts 
covering 233,000 workers have established 
joint labor-management committees em- 
powered to cope with the problem of oper- 
ating efficiency and the broader problem of 
stabilization of economic conditions in an 
entire industry. Elaborate collective bar- 
gaining agreements establishing joint union- 
company boards to administer plans provid- 
ing pensions, health and life insurance, sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits and guar- 
anteed annual wages are also becoming prev- 
alent. The joint responsibility for protec- 
tion of the funds accruing to underwrite 
these plans will inevitably lead some unions 
to seek a voice in the consideration of meas- 
ures that will insure the fund’s existence, 
including the company’s methods of opera- 
tion, the products to be manufactured, the 
company’s sales program and financial posi- 
tion. 

In order for managerial authority to re- 
main vested in those charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the successful operation of 
the enterprise, there should be no contrac- 
tual limitation on an employer's exclusive 
control over the following matters: size of 
work force; job content; quality and quan- 
tity standards; number of hours to be 
worked; starting and quitting times; amount 


* Slichter, The Challenge of Industrial 
Relations (Cornell University Press, 1947), 
pp. 37-38. 

= Collective Bargaining Clauses, Bulletin 
No. 1202 (U. S. Department of Labor, 1957), 
p. 23. 
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and assignment of straight time and over- 
time work; production schedules and num- 
ber of shifts; subcontracting of work; pro- 
duction and maintenance methods; ma- 
chinery and equipment; products to be 
manufactured; pricing and marketing of 
products; customer relations; size and char- 
acter of inventories; corporate financial pol- 
icy; number, location, and operation of 
plants and their expanison or curtailment; 
selection of employees for positions excluded 
from the collective bargaining unit; and 
safety, health, and property protection poli- 
cies where legal responsibility of the em- 
ployer is involved. The right to manage 
should also include the authority to hire, 
retire, promote, demote, transfer, layoff, and 
recall to work, as well as suspend, discharge 
or otherwise discipline employees, and estab- 
lish plant rules, policies and practices for 
the direction of the work force. 

A comparison of the labor contracts of 10 
years ago with those of today—not as to 
wages and fringe benefits, but as to those 
matters which affect operating efficiency— 
leads to the conclusion that management is 
paying a severe penalty for its failure to 
foresee the consequences of some of the 
restrictive provisions it has naively and 
needlessly allowed to infiltrate collective 
bargaining agreements. Employees, as op- 
posed to many of their professional labor 
representatives, have shown little or no in- 
clination to strike for codetermination of 
management functions. 


INROADS THROUGH ADMINISTRATION OF 
CONTRACT 


Union negotiators give high priority on 
their list of bargaining demands to a con- 
tractual provision requiring unlimited arbi- 
tration of any and all disputes arising be- 
tween the parties during the life of the col- 
lective bargaining agreement. Because the 
issue inevitably involves a union challenge 
of some administrative decision of manage- 
ment, the union appeals to arbitration in 
the enviable position of haying everything 
to gain and nothing to lose. To the extent 
that the arbitrator’s award fayors the union, 
its authority in the management of the 
enterprise has been extended, 

The obligation to arbitrate is purely con- 
tractual. An arbitrator has no inherent 
jurisdiction, He may decide only what the 
parties have agreed to submit to him for 
decision under the terms of the arbitration 
clause of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment, This preliminary question of arbi- 
trability may be resolved by the courts, 
unless some prior agreement or action of 
the party challenging arbitral jurisdiction 
constitutes a waiver of judicial review.“ 
The award of an arbitrator on the merits 
of the dispute, however, is usually made 
final and binding on the parties and, there- 
fore, it cannot be set aside for errors of 
judgment either as to the law or the facts. 
It operates as a conclusive settlement of 
the controversy unless the arbitrator exceeds 
his jurisdiction or is guilty of fraud, corrup- 
tion, partiality, refusal to hear material 
evidence, or other misconduct prejudicing 
the rights of any party. In the absence of 
one of these grounds for vacating an award, 
it will be enforced by the courts.* 


LABOR 


s% Annotation, 24 A. L. R. (2d) 752 (1952); 
3 American Jurisprudence 868-870, sec, 41; 
Elkouri, How Arbitration Works (Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc, 1952), pp. 36-37. 

s Scoles, Review of Labor Arbitration 
Awards on Jurisdictional Grounds, 17 Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law Review 616 (1950); 
3 American Jurisprudence 958-961, secs. 185 
136; Rothstein, Vacation of Awards for 
Fraud, Bias, Misconduct and Partiality, 10 
Vanderbilt Law Review 813 (June 1957); 
Justin, Arbitrability and the Arbitrator’s 
Jurisdiction, Management Rights and the 
Arbitration Process (Bureau of National Af- 
fairs, Inc., 1956), p. 1. 
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More than 90 percent of an estimated 
125,000 labor contracts in the United States 
today require arbitration of unresolved dis- 
putes between parties.“ The scope of ar- 
bitral jurisdiction under these provisions is 
steadily expanding. For example, manage- 
ment’s judgment of qualifications for Pro- 
motion is y subjected to arbitra- 
tion under two-thirds of current contracts, 
whereas in 1954 only half of such pro- 
visions made promotional decisions arbi- 
trable. Some arbitration clauses now pro- 
vide broadly for arbitration of all unsettled 
grievances and differences of any nature 
which arise between the parties. Other 
clauses limit arbitration to disputes arising 
over the interpretation and application of 
the actual contract terms. A few contain 
further specific restrictions on the arbitra- 
tor’s jurisdiction. 

The opinions and awards of arbitrators 
within their expanding jurisdiction during 
the past 10 years have introduced the most 
complete and binding set of rules in labor 
relations since Government sanction of 
unionization and collective bargaining 
under the Wagner and Taft-Hartley Acts. 
Although not generally recognized, it is an 
undeniable fact that arbitrators are estab- 
lishing the fundamental principles for ad- 
ministering day-to-day industrial relations 
in America. 

This rapidly developing industrial code 
for settling the formal grievances of labor 
through ad hoc arbitration and permanent 
umpire systems cannot be fitted into the 
conventional legal framework. Its impact 
upon the inherent right to manage is dis- 
cussed by Prof. Frank Elkouri in his 
authoritative text, How Arbitration Works: 
“The extensive use of labor-management 
arbitration is resulting in the evolution of a 
private system of industrial jurisprudence. 
Included within the growing body of indus- 
trial rulings are many involving manage- 
ment prerogative issues. While legal prin- 
ciples as well as court and administrative 
board decisions loom in the background, 
there is, generally speaking, no absolute re- 
quirement that these be observed by arbi- 
trators. It should be recognized, therefore, 
that industrial case law is in itself a separate 
and distinct institution.” 

The labor relations arbitrator thus plies 
a unique profession. His knowledge and 
experience are seldom gained in the camp of 
either management or labor, for his im- 
partiality would immediately be challenged 
by the opposition. Through the process of 
elimination, academic or government service 
usually provides the neutral background re- 
quired for his acceptance by both parties, 
Unlike the court judge, the labor relations 
arbitrator is the mutual agent of the parties 
to the dispute. He is jointly selected by 
them and proceeds at their discretion.” 
Each time he renders a decisive award, he 
disappoints one or the other of his two 
principals. He therefore feels a natural 
urge to compromise the dispute whenever 
possible. James Hoffa, the controversial 
leader of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, candidly quotes a well-known 
labor maxim: “Arbitrators split it down the 
middle, half for you, half for me. If they 
don’t, they are scratched off the list the next 
time somebody needs an arbitrator.” The 
late Chief Justice Vanderbilt of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court couched a similar 
opinion in more judicial prose: “Unless 
standards are set up in any submission to 
arbitration the tendency to compromise and 
be guided in part by expediency as dis- 
tinguished from objective considerations 


Business Week, June 15, 1957, p. 153. 

s Justin, work cited at footnote 25, at pp. 
3-4, 34. 

* Baltimore Evening Sun, January 29, 
1957. 
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and real right is inevitable.“ Under even 
more compulsion to split awards than the 
ad hoc arbitrator is the umpire chosen by 
the parties to arbitrate all disputes over a 
prolonged period of time. It is not uncom- 
mon practice for the party who begins to 
surge ahead in the numerical count of won 
and lost decisions to lose intentionally a few 
relatively minor cases so as to be in a com- 
petitive position to win the next important 
dispute. 

Two recent surveys reflect this pressure 
on labor arbitrators to infringe upon tradi- 
tional management functions and equalize 
their pro-and-con awards. Arbitrator Fred 
Holly based his study on some 1,000 dis- 
charge cases occurring during the period 
from 1942 through 1956. The American Ar- 
bitration Association report is grounded 
upon 1,183 awards rendered within the 
calendar year 1954. Both of these surveys 
reveal that management has been upheld 
in discharging employees less than 50 per- 
cent of the time, in spite of the fact that 
very few of the arbitrators’ awards rein- 
stating terminated employees resulted from 
findings that the employees were innocent 
of the charges leveled against them. Usual- 
ly, the terminated employees’ grievances 
were upheld because of mitigating factors 
such as provocation or an unblemished 
service record.” Labor's success in using 
the arbitration process to usurp employer 
prerogatives becomes even more apparent 
when the findings of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association and Arbitrator Holly are 
contrasted with the basic principle upon 
which Arbitrator Whitley McCoy upheld, in 
1945, the discharge of a 10-year employee: 
“The mere fact that management has im- 
posed a somewhat different penalty or a 
somewhat more severe penalty than the ar- 
bitrator would have, if he had had the de- 
cision to make originally, is no justifica- 
tion for changing it. * * * If an arbitra- 
tor could substitute his judgment and dis- 
cretion for the judgment and discretion 
honestly exercised by mangement, then the 
functions of management would have been 
abdicated, and unions would take every 
case to arbitration.” * 

It is therefore evident that over the years 
many arbitrators have succumbed to mount- 
ing union pressure for coadministration of 
inherent employer responsibilities. This 
tendency is further reflected in their will- 
ingness to give consideration to the equivo- 
cal union view of the collective bargaining 
agreement as a set of pliable social rules 
outlining a general course for the daily re- 
lations between the parties rather than as 
a binding legal contract creating specific and 
limited restrictions on the functions that 
management would otherwise be free to 
exercise.“ A forerunner of this trend was 
the statement made by the late Dean Harry 
Shulman of the Yale Law School in his 
capacity as permanent umpire for the Unit- 
ed Auto Workers and the Ford Motor Co. 
He remarked that “in the process of its crea- 
tion, in its purposes and in its effects, a col- 
lective labor agreement is not only a con- 
tract, it is also in the nature of a political 
platform and a code of ethics.“ 3 


2 New Jersey v. Traffic Telephone Workers 
(16 Labor Cases, par. 65,162, 66 Atl. (2d) 616 
(N. J. S. Ct. 1949)). 

2 Holly, The Arbitration of Discharge 
Cases. Critical Issues in Labor Arbitration 
(Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1957): 
Procedural and Substantive Aspects of La- 
bor-Management Arbitration (American Ar- 
bitration Association, 1957) pp. 26-27. 

a Stockham Pipe Fittings Company, 1 LA 
160, 162 (1945). 

=Cf. Goldberg, Management’s Reserved 
Rights: A Labor View, book cited at footnote 
25, at p. 118. 

3 Shulman and Chamberlain, Cases on 
Labor Relations (The Foundation Press, Inc., 
1949), p. 1223. 
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But regardless of the ambiguous rules of 
construction which some arbitrators have 
attempted to apply to the labor contracts, 
none have denied that it still remains the 
responsibility of every employer in a com- 
petitive economy to manage its business and 
direct its work force in the most efficient 
manner possible. Nor can it be denied that 
a business establishment still retains the 
common-law prerogatives which it possessed 
before engaging in collective bargaining, ex- 
cept to the extent that the employer has 
agreed to qualify the exercise of these in- 
herent functions or some limitation has been 
imposed on them by statute.“ To reduce the 
opportunity for arbitral compromise and ex- 
pediency awarding labor unions an ever- 
increasing voice in managerial decisions, 
every collective bargaining agreement should 
spell out management’s exclusive functions 
in detail. The experienced negotiator knows, 
moreover, that while a positive management- 
functions provision is the foundation for a 
workable labor contract, it can be no more 
than that. The remainder of the agreement 
inevitably consists of restrictions on man- 
agement prerogatives and a corresponding 
reduction in the employer’s freedom of in- 
dependent action.“ Many an effective man- 
agement clause has been completely emas- 
culated by the fine print in the remaining 
60 or 70 pages of the collective bargaining 
agreement. 

Another rule of construction applied by 
some labor arbitrators holds that the total 
legal relationship between an employer and 
the union representing its employees consists 
not only of the formal written agreement, but 
also of those customs and usages that are 
embedded in the daily routine of the parties. 
Therefore, if the contract is considered vague, 
ambiguous, or silent as to the matter at 
issue, the prior disposition of grievances or 
disputes, as well as company rules, policies, 
and practices, may be subjected to arbitral 
scrutiny.” 

“A union-management contract is far 
more than words on paper,” declares Arbitra- 
tor Arthur Jacobs. “It is also all the oral 
understandings, interpretations, and mu- 
tually acceptable habits of action which haye 
grown up around it over the course of 
time.” * Arbitrator Edgar Jones cautions: 
“The repeated execution of collective bar- 
gaining agreements which contain exclusive 
agreement provisions canceling ‘all previous 
agreements’ has no magical dissolving effect 
upon practices or customs which are con- 
tinued in fact unabated and which span 
successive contract periods. * * It is well 
accepted that a course of conduct engaged in 
by one party and acquiesced in by the other 
party to a collective bargaining agreement, 
spanning two or more contract terms, with- 
out any interim contractual reaction to it, 
becomes a part of the agreement between the 
parties and cannot be substantially altered 
or discontinued except by bilateral negotia- 
tions and agreement.” * 

The standards of judging the existence and 
binding effect of a custom or past practice 
are as flexible as other principles in indus- 


See authorities cited at footnotes 1-3. 
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trial jurisprudence and entirely subject to 
arbitral discretion. According to Arbitra- 
tor Gerald Barrett: “The existence of a past 
practice may not be readily determined by 
precise standards of measurement, but 
rather depends upon many surrounding cir- 
cumstances. A practice may originate in the 
form of a carefully drafted company direc- 
tive under some circumstances. Its origins 
may also be obscure under other circum- 
stances, going back to the initiative of one 
individual who developed a practice within 
the area of his particular jurisdiction which 
has gradually spread over a period of time 
to the status of company-wide adoption 
and application. A further factor, in addi- 
tion to the varied origins of a past prac- 
tice, concerns the duration of the existence 
of the practice. No standard formula may 
be utilized to define the necessary duration 
of a past practice before it may be held to 
constitute a binding past practice, other 
than to note that its duration must be of 
sufficient length so that it can fairly be con- 
cluded that the practice exists and is in fact 
being applied.” “ 

A binding past practice, if proved, may be- 
come in effect a collateral supplement or 
addendum to the written contract. It is 
therefore apparent that employers must not 
drop their guard upon signing a labor agree- 
ment, for an arbitrator may decide that an 
inherent or broadly defined management 
prerogative has been waived or restricted by 
some plant rule, custom or usage, Line su- 
pervision can and frequently does give away 
in daily operations through actual practices 
the management functions that were zeal- 
ously guarded by the company during con- 
tract negotiations. The clearest and most 
precise clause may lose its effectiveness if 
deviations and inconsistencies occur in its 
administration. It should not be observed 
one day and ignored the next. It cannot be 
applied to an undesirable employee but over- 
looked when the foreman’s favorite is im- 
plicated. As Arbitrator Jules Justin has 
cautioned management, “it is the way that 
the line supervisor initially interprets or 
initially applies a contract clause—and the 
binding ‘settlements’ that he makes on 
grievances—that. create ‘past practices.“ And 
it is more often that these past practices 
negate or ‘wither away’ the rights which 
management has secured under the labor 
contract than do arbitrators’ awards.” * 

The consequences of the actions of super- 
visors may be plantwide and extend far be- 
yond the employees they actually direct. Be- 
cause of the smoothly functioning inter- 
union communications system, the impact 
of a foreman’s or a superintendent's decision 
may even be felt in other plants and in other 
companies. The key to positive administra- 
tion of the labor contract therefore rests in 
the hands of those management representa- 
tives in dally contact with employees. As 
Justice Douglas observed in the Packard 
Motor Car case, “trade union history shows 
that foremen are the arms and legs of man- 
agement in executing labor policies.” One 
of the prime responsibilities of management 
is to train its line supervision in the tech- 
niques and procedures for effective day- to- 
day employee relations under the collective 
bargaining agreement. 

‘There is also a concerted effort on the part 
of some professional union representatives to 
expand the scope of arbitral jurisdiction over 
management decisions by ignoring the basic 
distinction between bargainable and arbitra- 
ble issues. Almost all contemporary labor 
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agreements designate arbitration as the ter- 
minal point of the grievance procedure, On 
the other hand, modifications of established 
contract provisions or the terms of a new 
contract are regarded as a proper subject for 
timely collective bargaining. Arbitrators 
and the courts look upon the negotiation of 
new contractual provisions as legislative in 
character, whereas they consider grievance 
arbitration a quasi-judicial process.“ Mr. 
Whitley McCoy, former director of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service and 
currently a labor arbitrator, has summarized 
the distinction in this way: “Arbitration of 
contract terms differs radically from arbitra- 
tion of grievances. The latter calls for a ju- 
dicial determination of existing contract 
rights; the former calls for a determination, 
upon considerations of policy, fairness, and 
expediency, of what the contract rights ought 
to be.” 4 

Arbitrators and the courts have frequently 
had cause to rule that a proper subject for 
collective bargaining negotiations is not nec- 
essarily a proper subject for arbitration.” 
Thus, establishment of wage rates and the 
wage structure are matters for collective bar- 
gaining, whereas the application of the es- 
tablished contractual methods of pay on a 
fair and equitable basis among all employees 
is an arbitrable issue. A helpful exposition 
of this distinction was made by Arbitrator 
Paul Lehoczky in the Brickwede Brothers 
Co. case: “Examples of an arbitrable 
wage issue include allegedly tight individual 
rates, alleged violations of individual over- 
time pay, of individual incentive pay, in fact, 
of all those wage matters which affect the 
individual in the sense of discriminating 
against him in the light of the treatment 
accorded other employees. Examples of non- 
arbitrable wage issues include, aside from 
the bargained plant wide wage schedule, 
such items as involve general changes in the 
computation of the wages and any other 
matter which involves a general change from 
conditions as they existed at the time the 
agreement was signed.“ 4 

Some unions do not hesitate to bypass 
collective bargaining by appealing to arbitra- 
tion issues which were discussed during pre- 
contract negotiations but omitted from the 
agreement subsequently executed by the 
parties.“ For example, in the matter of Pan 
American Airways, Inc., the Transport Work- 
ers Union's demand for a prohibition against 
subcontracting of work was refused by the 
company during contract negotiations. Ar- 
bitrator Robert Simmons dismissed the 
union’s subsequent grievance over this issue 
for lack of jurisdiction because there was 
no provision of the agreement containing 
a limitation on this managerial right. In 
a recent case brought by the International 
Chemical Workers Union against the Davi- 
son Chemical Company Division of W. R. 


an See 1951 Report of Labor Law Section, 
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Grace & Co., Arbitrator John Abersold 
denied the grievance because the contract 
modification at issue had been proposed by 
the union during preliminary negotiations 
but not accepted by the company or written 
into the subsequent contract. Professor 
Abersold pointed out that “although the 
union did not favor this interpretation, it 
had been forced to accept it since 1946 since 
it lacked the bargaining strength to change 
it.“ % A complete history of negotiations, as 
evidenced by minutes or recordings of bar- 
gaining meetings, has proved valuable in 
arbitration cases such as these to show the 
intent of the parties and interpret contrac- 
tual language.” 

Unions also make use of the arbitration 
process as a pressure tactic wholly apart 
from the grievance at issue. It may set the 
stage for a future claim or a future bargain- 
ing demand. As the late Dean Harry Shul- 
man emphasized: “A good many disputes 
that come to arbitration are deceptive. * * * 
Some are deceptive even because they don't 
really portray what the parties are con- 
cerned about. They seem to be fighting 
about one thing, and actually it is something 
else which is bothering them. That kind of 
thing happens, at least in my experience, 
quite frequently. A grievance is filed partly 
as a sort of pressure technique. It is filed 
partly in order to lay a foundation for a 
claim subsequently to be made. An arbi- 
trator who doesn’t know and doesn’t sense 
what he is getting into, what a decision one 
way or the other will lead to in the develop- 
ing strategy, might find himself regretting 
subsequently, when he finds out what the 
parties are really after—regretting he made 
that kind of determination,” 51 

Despite the well-recognized distinction 
between negotiable and arbitrable issues, 
some professional union representatives are 
now attempting to bypass collective bar- 
gaining completely by encompassing within 
the arbitral process a determination of rates 
of pay under the wage reopener provisions 
of otherwise closed contracts as well as 
precontract disputes over the basic terms of 
new collective bargaining agreements.™ 
During the costly Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. strike of 1956, for example, the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers was 
successful in obtaining support from the 
governors of six States placing public pres- 
sure On Westinghouse to submit to an arbi- 
tration panel the decision as to how sub- 
stantial a wage increase management could 
afford to give its employees. Westinghouse 
rejected the proposal on the ground that 
it could not delegate to outsiders with no 
responsibility to the company’s employees 
or stockholders, the right to determine the 
fundamental terms of the union agreement 
under which Westinghouse must live for 
some years. 

A minority report of the labor-law sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association has 
voiced concern over this union stratagem of 
circumventing collective bargaining through 
the use of arbitration. The report reasoned 
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that in every case where the issue is prop- 
erly decided against arbitration there has 
been an attempt by a party to the contract 
to substitute an administrative procedure 
for collective bargaining on an issue that 
properly could not be reached except by bar- 

Those who are old fashioned 
enough and enough devoted to liberty both 
for the workingman and employers to want 
to see bargaining issues settled by free col- 
lective bargaining are very much concerned 
by the tendency to try to bypass such col- 
lective bargaining for the purpose of at- 
tempting to gain in an arbitration what 
could not be gained in mutual give and take 
around the bargaining table. They believe 
in the collective-bargaining laws that have 
been enacted and are not willing lightly to 
have bargaining issues evaded under the 
guise of administration.” 5 

Frequently, the failure of arbitration— 
from management’s standpoint—is traceable 
to the company's naiveness or lack of skill 
in drafting the arbitration clause itself. “If 
the parties prefer an arbitrator to function 
as a mutual friend, as a labor-relations 
psychiatrist, or as a father-confessor, they 
are privileged to seek out an arbitrator who 
can fulfill such a role,” observes Arbitrator 
Harold Davey. On the other hand: “If they 
prefer an arbitrator to adhere strictly to the 
traditional quasi-judicial approach, this can 
be made clear. It is important to the suc- 
cess of the relationship that the parties un- 
derstand and agree upon the type of arbitra- 
tion they want and that they make this 
clear to the arbitrator.”™ While a broad and 
unrestricted grievance procedure is condu- 
cive to a fair and prompt hearing of all types 
of employee complaints, management must 
weigh very carefully the extent to which it 
will submit to final and binding arbitration, 
by an outsider, the terms under which it 
operates its plants and directs its work force. 

The jurisdiction of the arbitrator and his 
award should be confined generally to em- 
ployee grievances over the interpretation and 
application of the actual provisions of the 
labor agreement. More specifically, the arbi- 
trator should have no authority to add to, 
amend or modify the agreement, to interpret 
any law when alleged noncompliance there- 
with is involved in the consideration of the 
grievance, to apply the provisions of the 
“antistrikes and lockouts” clause either for 
the purpose of securing compliance or assess- 
ing damages, to modify disciplinary action 
for cause, or to establish or alter any wage 
rate or wage structure. The arbitration pro- 
cedure should also require that the question 
of arbitrability of the dispute be initially 
determined by the arbitrator, subject to re- 
view by the appropriate courts. The arbi- 
trator’s award on the merits of any issue 
properly before him should then be made 
final and binding on all employees, the union 
and the company. 

The recognition and enforcibility of arbi- 
tration agreements and awards have fre- 
quently been the subject of extended litiga- 
tion. The courts are in conflict on the ques- 
tion whether the Fair Labor Standards Act 
(Federal wage and hour law) prohibits arbi- 
tration of claims for wages, overtime and 
liquidated damages based on the act, and the 
issue has not yet been settled by the Supreme 
Court.“ On the other hand, section 10 (a) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act specifically provides 
that the National Labor Relations Board’s 
power to prevent unfair labor practices “shall 
not be affected by any other means of adjust- 
ment that has been or may be established 


Report cited at footnote 43, p. 954. 
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by agreement, law, or otherwise.” Applying 
this provision to alleged unfair labor prac- 
tices which are included in grievances 
brought to arbitration, the NLRB has held 
that where “the proceedings appear to have 
been fair and regular, all parties had agreed 
to be bound, and the decision of the arbi- 
tration panel is not clearly repugnant to the 
purposes and policies of the act * * * the 
desirable objective of encouraging the vol- 
untary settlement of labor disputes will best 
be served by our recognition of the arbitra- 
tors’ award.“ In a case where an arbitra- 
tion decision gives effect to a practice clearly 
prohibited by the act, however, the board 
will disregard the award because it is “at 
odds with the statute.” In order to avoid 
any conflict between an arbitration award 
and an alleged violation of a statute when 
such noncompliance is involved in the con- 
sideration of a grievance, it is advisable to 
exclude the interpretation and application 
of any Federal, State, or local law from arbi- 
tral jurisdiction. Such an issue properly 
belongs before the administrative agency or 
judicial forum responsible for enforcement 
of the particular statute. 

Under the common law applicable in most 
States, an agreement to arbitrate future dis- 
putes is revocable at any time prior to the 
actual handing down of an award!“ But in 
its landmark Lincoln Mills decision of June 
3, 1957, the Supreme Court ruled that sec- 
tion 301 of the Taft-Hartley Act empowers 
Federal courts to enforce collective bargain- 
ing agreements to arbitrate future labor dis- 
putes without regard to the law of the 
State in which the court is sitting.“ The 
Court adopted the view that section 301 per- 
mits the Federal courts to use their judicial 
inventiveness to fashion a new body of Fed- 
eral substantive law to apply to such actions. 
In a severe dissenting opinion, Justice Frank- 
furter observed that by the majority's rul- 
ing, “This plainly procedural section is 
transmuted into a mandate to the Federal 
courts to fashion a whole body of substan- 
tive law appropriate for the complicated and 
touchy problems raised by collective bargain- 
ing.” He called attention to “the vast prob- 
lems that the Court’s present decision creates 
by bringing into conflict State law and Fed- 
erl law, State courts and Federal courts” 
and concluded that the majority opinion 
casts “upon the Federal courts, with no 
guides except judicial inventiveness, the task 
of applying a whole industrial code” and “a 
Federal common law of labor contracts” that 
are “as yet in the bosom of the judiciary” 
and “present hazardous opportunities for 
friction in the regulation of contracts be- 
tween employers and unions.” 

Labor unions have hailed the Lincoln Mills 
decision as another important milestone in 
the Federal-State relationship and as em- 
phasizing the need for a uniform system of 
national law in the fleld of labor-manage- 
ment relations.” They also view it as a 
powerful strengthening of labor’s hands 
against employers who have been able to 
flout arbitration awards they don't like.“ 
The 1957 report of the labor law section of 
the American Bar Association characterizes 
the Supreme Court’s decision as the first 
major event in a new era of federally chap- 
eroned arbitration. The immediate im- 
port of the Lincoln Mills case is that for the 
first time there is clear legal precedent to en- 
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force provisions for arbitration of future 
labor disputes, an issue on which the Federal 
courts were divided. While only time will 
disclose the full impact of this ruling on 
private industrial jurisprudence, it is a fair 
assumption that the proprietary right to 
manage will be further subjected to judicial 
scrutiny and encroachment, 

Dean Harry Shulman described labor arbi- 
tration as “a means of making collective bar- 
gaining work and thus preserving private 
enterprise in a free government.“ A realis- 
tic defense of the arbitral process by Arbi- 
trator D. Emmett Ferguson adds: “If it is 
true that the law is not an exact science, then 
it must, as a natural consequence, follow 
that arbitration is not always perfect. But 
no arbitrator worthy of the adjective ‘im- 
partial’ should ever decide the cases before 
him on a mathematical basis allowing each 
side its share of wins. The word ‘arbitrator’ 
is synonymous with umpire, and, in the 
vernacular of the street, ‘he calls em as he 
sees em’ without looking at the scoreboard. 
While all of us at one time may have felt 
that occasionally the umpire had some ul- 
terior motive, that in itself would never be 
sufficient ground for doing away with the 
only system we know.” ® 

Unsatisfactory as arbitration may be as the 
terminal point in the administration of the 
labor contract, from a management point of 
view, at its impartial best it can become an 
important factor in stabilizing bona fide 
grievance processing. It is true that, as Ar- 
bitrator Sidney Cahn observed: “An agree- 
ment to arbitrate constitutes a complete sur- 
render of a company’s right to determine the 
controversy by unilateral action or by volun- 
tary agreement or by a test of economic 
strength.“ % It is also a fact that arbitration 
substitutes for the considered judgment of 
management, the judgment of an outsider 
who lacks the responsibility for conducting 
the enterprise or the experience and knowl- 
edge necessary for making managerial de- 
cisions. The value of the arbitration process 
to industrial peace is derived from the fact 
that it is a collectively bargained compro- 
mise betwen the two extremes of protracted 
court litigation and the costly economic 
counterweapons of the strike and the lock- 
out as a timely and orderly means of settling 
unresolyed employee grievances arising out 
of management's administration of the labor 
contract. 


INROADS THROUGH PARTISAN GOVERNMENT 
INTERVENTION 

Partisan Government intervention in labor- 
management relations can also be credited 
with an assist in organized labor's invasion 
of management’s vested right to operate its 
business. For example, during World War 
II, the National War Labor Board was 
created by Executive order of the President 
and given authority to finally dispose of 
labor disputes which might impede the effec- 
tive prosecution of the war. The majority 
decisions of the labor and public members 
of this tripartite Board contributed more 
than any other single factor to the growth 
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of compulsory union membership as a con- 
dition of employment in America, The em- 
ployer members of the Board repeatedly 
dissented from these orders on the ground 
that “ultimately such a policy leads to union 
shop, closed shop, control of hiring and 
finally, the transfer to others of the rights 
and obligations of management.“ Al- 
though even that undisputed friend of labor 
unions, the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, while 
President of the United States publicly de- 
nounced compulsory unionism, Federal Goy- 
ernment approbation continued. As a re- 
sult, today more than 85 percent of all 
labor contracts contain a union-shop pro- 
vision, or some modified version of it. 

Following the pattern established in the 
War years, a President of the United States 
placed the power of Government behind 
Philip Murray's famous fight, in 1952, for 
higher wages and compulsory union mem- 
bership in the steel industry. Negotiations 
between the United Steelworkers and the 
basic steel industry were at an impasse 
when Murray accepted President Truman’s 
request to submit the dispute to the Wage 
Stabilization Board, with the understanding 
that the President would not invoke the 
Taft-Hartley Act’s injunctive processes at 
a later date. After 3 months of hearings 
the WSB, over the objection of its 6 em- 
ployer members, recommended a wage pack- 
age totaling 26 cents an hour and flagrantly 
abused its function by further advocating a 
union-shop provision. When the Chairman 
of the WSB was asked to justify this latter 
flight into jurisdictional fantasy, he con- 
fessed “we were boxed in.” Although under 
tremendous pressure from public acceptance 
of the impartial WSB findings, the industry 
refused to capitulate and President Truman 
retaliated by seizing the steel plants in the 
name of the United States Government. 
The seizure order was immediately subjected 
to judicial review and, on June 2, 1952, the 
Supreme Court affirmed the April 20 ruling 
of District Court Judge Pine that the Presi- 
dent had exceeded his constitutional powers 
and illegally usurped the authority of Con- 
gress.” The steel plants were returned to 
their private owners, and Congress specif- 
ically revoked the alleged powers invoked 
by the WSB in the steel case. In exchange 
for reluctant Government approval of a price 
increase averaging $5.65 per ton, the steel 
industry finally settled the dispute by grant- 
ing a wage package of 22 cents an hour and 
a modified closed-shop provision of doubtful 
legality. 

The editors of Time placed the responsi- 
bility for this national crisis squarely upon 
the President of the United States: “Seven 
months ago, when the steel strike was im- 
minent, Harry Truman felt the tug of all 
the complex influences which have grown out 
of organized labor’s long kinship with the 
Democratic Party. He reacted instinctively 
—1i. e., with reckless political partisanship. 
He abandoned Government's position of im- 
partiality to rush to the side of labor, and 
in doing so, he tumbled into a constitutional 
crisis. He displayed an uncanny talent for 
demanding negotiations when they had no 
chance to succeed, for upsetting negotiations 
when the prospects were promising. He 
refused to use the Taft-Hartley law. The 
net result was a 7-month cataclysm in United 
States life.” * 

Obedience exacted by government com- 
pulsion can never be a substitute for free 
collective bargaining. Labor relations will 
be best managed when worked out in bona 
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fide negotiation between employers and the 
representatives of employees, without gov- 
ernment's interference except in cases of 
genuine national emergency. The 1957 re- 
port of the Secretary of Labor's Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management Relations 
concluded: “Experience has demonstrated 
that when alternatives to the pressures of 
collective bargaining are provided by gov- 
ernment for arriving at labor-management 
agreements, collective bargaining suffers and 
there is a tendency to rely more and more 
on the alternative.” NLRB Member Stephen 
Bean recently remarked that “when the 
thumb of government is placed upon the 
scales in favor of any segment of society 
it is only a matter of time when it becomes 
necessary to counterbalance the weights lest 
the preferred group begin to take on the 
mantle of government itself.“ President 
Eisenhower's state of the Union message to 
Congress on February 2, 1953, summed up 
the hands off nonpartisan policy of his 
administration toward union-management 
controversies. It should be the policy of 
every government administration at Federal, 
State and local levels: “Government can do 
a great deal to aid the settlement of labor 
disputes without allowing itself to be em- 
ployed as an ally of either side. Its proper 
role in industrial strife is to encourage the 
processes of mediation and conciliation. 
These processes can successfully be directed 
only by a government free from taint of any 
suspicion that it is partial or punitive.” 

The partisan attitude of the executive 
branch of the Government toward organ- 
ized labor during the New Deal-Fair Deal 
era was refiected in the administration of 
the Federal labor law by the National Labor 
Relations Board. On the floor of the Sen- 
ate on June 4, 1951, Senator Robert A. Taft 
voiced his concern over the prolabor bias 
of the NLRB and remarked that “the gen- 
eral effect of their decisions has been to 
whittle away some of the basic principles of 
the law.” Joseph Wells, a former Associate 
General Counsel of the NLRB, testified be- 
fore the Senate Labor Committee on April 
30, 1953, that “under the Taft-Hartley Act 
the Board has narrowed the rights of man- 
agement and the duties of labor which Con- 
gress defined in that act.” Mr. Wells re- 
minded the committee that in 1947 the 
NLRB had testified before it in opposition 
to “almost every word, sentence, and para- 
graph” of the bills that became the Taft- 
Hartley Act, “yet it was to that same Labor 
Board that Congress entrusted the admin- 
istration of Taft-Hartley.” He cited case 
after case in which the Board had twisted 
beyond recognition the Congressional intent 
as expressed in the act itself. 

Even the Federal courts, when called upon 
to enforce the NLRB’s injunctive orders 
against employers during that era, felt im- 
pelled to chastise Board personnel for their 
partisanship. In NLRB v. McGough Baker- 
ies Corporation, for example, the fifth cir- 
cuit remanded an unfair labor practice case 
to the NLRB with the instruction that 
“sworn testimony cannot be overridden by 
suspicion or by slight circumstances that 
may be given another color.” The court 
pointed out that the Board’s trial examiner 
“with complete consistency found every 
witness for the union reliable and truthful, 
and every opposing witness, whether the 
company's president and supervisors, or the 
independent’s adherents, untruthful and 
unreliable. Even witnesses called by the 
Board were reliable when they testified 
favorably to the union, but otherwise not 
reliable.” » In NLRB v. Rockaway News 
Supply Company, the Supreme Court re- 
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buked the Board with the observation: 
“Substantive rights and duties in the field 
of labor-management do not depend on 
verbal ritual reminiscent of medieval real 
property law.“ um The court decisions are 
replete with similar judicial observations on 
injustices to management in the NLRB’s 
rulings, such as its findings of fact based 
upon “inference piled on inference,“ * its 
“arbitrary and capricious” actions™ “in- 
consistent with the principles of equity“ z“ 
and founded on “suspicion and conjecture 
and a kind of cloak and dagger process of 
reasoning,” “ its curious diversity of con- 
clusion” “e and its injunctive orders “just as 
immoral and inequitable in labor as in any 
other human relations.” * 

When—as undoubtedly has happened 
from time to time—such false or biased rea- 
soning goes undetected and is reflected in 
court decisions on crucial labor-manage- 
ment issues, it inevitably results in judicial 
usurpation of management prerogatives. 
Judging from a close reading of the major 
policy decisions of the “Eisenhower” Board 
and the criticism of some of these rulings 
alternately by labor and management, it 
would appear that the NLRB is currently 
adopting a more objective approach in its 
enforcement of the national labor law. It 
is imperative that the personnel of an 
agency so concerned, with the avoidance of 
industrial strife as the NLRB shall be fair- 
minded, free of bias and imbued with the 
single purpose to enforce the intent of 
sped as set forth in the act of its cre- 
ation. 


INROADS THROUGH MONOPOLY POWER AND 
LEGAL IMMUNITIES 

Through federation and centralization of 
authority in regional, national, and inter- 
national organizations, labor unions have 
amassed such tremendous economic and fi- 
nancial power that some of their profes- 
sional leaders haye not hesitated to replace 
bona fide collective bargaining with coer- 
cion, violence, extortion, and embezzlement. 
They impose upon employers labor contracts 
containing restrictions on legitimate manage- 
ment functions about which there was no 
pretense of bargaining. They even destroy 
the right of some employers to engage in 
business. 

The extensive hearings of the McClellan 
subcommittee of the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee serve to highlight testimony that has 
been accumulating before Congressional 
committees over the past several years dis- 
closing the legal immunities and monopolis- 
tic practices of labor unions. A political 
double standard exists under which indi- 
vidual and corporate malpractices are regu- 
lated and restrained, but comparable activi- 
ties of labor organizations are excused. 
There is a long record of restraints of trade 
and price-fixing, allocation of the territory 
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fn which businessmen can operate, feather- 
bedding, banning of new products and proc- 
esses, restriction of the competition of em- 
ployers who are in disfavor and other prac- 
tices which are morally and legally indefens- 
ible when. engaged in by any institution other 
than a labor union. In the building and 
construction industry, the right to do busi- 
ness is openly controlled by organized labor. 
Throughout almost every area of the United 
States, construction trade unions decide 
which employers will be allowed to operate, 
whom management will be permitted to hire, 
what the working conditions will be and 
from whom employers may receive materials 
and supplies. Similar conditions exist in 
shipping, stevedoring, trucking, the musical 
and entertainment field, and the garment in- 
dustry, among others. 

In Hunt v. Crumbach the Supreme Court 
condoned and sanctioned such monopolistic 
activities by a labor organization. It ruled 
that a union has the legal right to drive an 
employer out of business regardless of the 
rightness or wrongness, the selfishness or 
unselfishness of the end of which the par- 
ticular union activities are the means. In 
his dissent, Justice Jackson observed that the 
decision “sustains the claim of a union to 
the right to deny participation in the eco- 
nomic world to an employer simply because 
the union dislikes him” and “permits to em- 
ployees the same arbitrary dominance over 
the economic sphere which they control that 
labor so long, so bitterly and so rightly as- 
serted should belong to no man.” The ma- 
jority opinion conceded: “Had a group of 
petitioner's business competitors conspired 
and combined to suppress petitioner’s busi- 
ness by refusing to sell goods and services to 
it, such a combination would have violated 
the Sherman Act.” "s 

A realistic approach to the legislation 
which is necessary to cope with the grave 
problem of union monopolistic practices and 
immunities from law should recognize that 
unions have a valuable function to perform 
which our industrial society has accepted. 
Justice Frankfurter has tersely reminded, 
however, that a labor organization is a 
means to an end, not an end in itself: “A 
union is no more than a medium through 
which individuals are able to act together; 
union power was begotten of individual help- 
lessness. But that power can come into 
being only when, and continue to exist only 
so long as individual aims are seen to be 
shared in common with the other members 
of the group. * * * it is an easy transition 
to thinking of the union as an entity having 
rights and purposes of its own.” * 

In the exercise of this legitimate function 
as the collective bargaining representative 
of employees, it is contrary to the public in- 
terest for labor unions to be immune from 
the equal application of the laws and over- 
ride the concurrent rights of individuals, the 
public at large, and employers, since these 
are the very source and justification for or- 
ganized labor's existence. A recent report 
by a group of labor relations consultants, 
under the chairmanship of Professor Leo 
Wolman of Columbia University, concludes: 
“In the American system of government by 
law, no principle is more esential to the pro- 
tection of our way of life than the principle 
of equality under the law. To this prin- 
ciple, American unions, in common with all 
other American institutions, should be re- 
quired to submit. If, therefore, it is the pol- 
icy of this country to outlaw monopoly and 
monopolistic practices, there is no ground for 
granting unions, the most powerful of our 
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concentrations of economic power, special 
rights and dispensations.” 5 

Toward this end, legislative reforms must 
be enacted to eliminate monopolistic union 
practices through the development of anti- 
monopoly labor laws comparable to those 
governing business combinations in restraint 
of trade and placing emphasis on union au- 
tonomy at the local level. These laws 
should require that every labor agreement 
be negotiated on an individual plant basis 
or subdivision thereof under National Labor 
Relations Board rules governing determina- 
tion of the appropriate collective bargaining 
unit. “Stranger” picketing, secondary boy- 
cott activities injurious to neutral third 
parties, and compulsory union membership 
should be expressly prohibited. Congress 
must also eliminate the judicial “no man's 
land” in labor disputes created by the Su- 
preme Court's Guss“ decision * by clearly 
delimiting the area of Federal regulation 
and restoring to the 48 States their consti- 
tutional right to regulate local disputes and 
afford judicial relief to their citizens. 


INROADS THROUGH COMMUNIST- AND SOCIALIST- 
INFILTRATED UNIONS 


Today we live in a world divided by an- 
tagonistic philosophies. One is based upon 
man’s dignity as a human being, the other 
upon atheistic communism. If communism 
or its amicable ally, socialism, succeeds in 
America, the workingman will lose the right 
to possess the fruits of his labor and the 
employer's right to manage will yield to the 
Government. As reported in a Russian Gov- 
ernment edict, “the interests of the worker 
are the same as the Interests of production 
in a Socialist state” and collective bargaining 
agreements are designed to be the “juridical 
form of expression of this unity.“ = Such 
labor contracts are not the result of collec- 
tive bargaining but, as the United States 
Department of Labor has observed, “when 
the Soviet Government faced the task of 
postwar rehabilitation of its economy, it 
preferred to give decreed labor conditions 
the appearance of an agreement.” 5 

It is an established fact that the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy considers the 
labor union as one of the institutions best 
suited to the accomplishment of its plan of 
world revolution, In the words of Lenin: “It 
is necessary to resort to all sorts of devices, 
maneuvers, and illegal methods, to evasion 
and subterfuge, in order to penetrate into 
the trade unions, to remain in them, and to 
carry on Communist work in them at all 
costs.” Nor was Lenin merely theorizing, 
for—by his own admission—the Bolshevist 
revolution could not have lasted 2 weeks 


- without the aid of organized labor. Com- 


munist literature over the last 25 years 
clearly indicates that there has been no de- 
parture from this fundamental tactic. Party 
directives stress the absolute necessity for 
Communists to work in, and whenever pos- 
sible to control, American labor unions. 
Congress and the courts have carefully 
examined the nature and extent of this Com- 
munist penetration. In upholding the con- 
stitutionality of the non-Communist affidavit 
provision of the Taft-Hartley Act, the Fed- 
eral courts reaffirmed that “one of the pur- 
poses of the Communist Party is to destroy 
democratic institutions and that infiltration 
into labor unions is one of the first steps in 
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the process.“ At the present time, some of 
our most powerful unions representing em- 
ployees engaged in industries critical to the 
national defense are deemed by various Con- 
gressional committees to be Communist 
dominated. As recently as August 1957 Sen- 
ator Roman Hruska publicly reiterated that 
the Internal Security Subcommittee has es- 
tablished “Communists are indeed infiltrat- 
ing the mainstream of American labor.” 
He named four international unions as re- 
maining steadfast under Communist con- 
trol.” 

The tactics of this international conspir- 
acy and the proximity of the danger were 
described by Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUT- 
Ler, of Maryland, while serving on the Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee, in an address to 
the Senate on July 8, 1953: “The Commu- 
nists’ work is accomplished by the very fact 
that although small in number, they are 
highly trained, sternly disciplined, shock 
troops of the great conspiracy. Taking ad- 
vantage of the average American’s laxness 
in attending his union meetings, the small 
Communist cell arrives early at the union 
meeting and stays late. It is well schooled 
in parliamentary procedure and debate, and 
Places its members in strategic ‘diamond’ 
formations to control the meeting. Each 
member is trained to carry out a specific as- 
signment. The cell uses its superior knowl- 
edge of maneuver and tactic to guide the 
policy determinations of the much 
labor unions. The vast majority of the 
workers in plants controlled by the Commu- 
nists are, of course, loyal Americans. But 
the control of jobs, grievances, and bargain- 
ing by the Communist minority acting as 
Officers of these unions makes it next to im- 
possible to loosen their grip on the unions. 
A tight control is kept over every key union 
post and avowed Communists serve as shop 
stewards. Partyliners pack union meetings 
and break up assemblies of workers who have 
the courage to take the initiative to get out 
from under the grip of the Communists. 
The agents of communism do not al- 
ways work for the contracting company and 
so they do not require security clearance, 
which they would not be able to obtain be- 
cause of their Communist connections. But 
they can and have called slowdowns and 
‘quickie strikes’ to harass management and 
reduce production. They can obtain re- 
stricted information for transmission to 
Communist belts. They can and have struck 
first and taken up the grievance after the 
demonstration. Specialized plants making 
vital components or end products can be 
made to slow down or shut down at the will 
of the Communist agents who have only to 
give the word or the sign, thus bringing to 
a standstill production in an entire in- 
dustry.” 

The neoteric efforts of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations to expel Communists and 
Communist-dominated unions from their 
ranks should not be minimized. The fact 
remains, however, that since 1954 the Com- 
munist Party has been transferring many 
persons under its discipline from unions it 
controls to unions it hopes to control. Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation Chief J. Edgar 
Hoover recently warned that the Communist 
Party has opened a new recruiting drive 
among young Americans, with the objective 
of placing them in key labor union posi- 
tions. It is also a fact that the unions 
which have been expelled from the AFL 
and the CIO because they were Communist 
dominated are still functioning. Employers 
in some of our strategic defense industries 
are required under the Supreme Court’s 
interpretation of section 9 (h) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act to recognize and bargain with 
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these unions as the representatives of thou- 
sands of loyal American workers.“ 

Effective defense against the international 
Communist conspiracy requires the com- 
bined efforts of the labor union movement, 
industry, and the public, together with ade- 
quate legal machinery vested in the proper 
authority. Section 9 (h) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act should be amended by Congress to 
require every union official, agent, and rep- 
resentative to swear he is not a member 
of the Communist Party or a Communist- 
front, Communist-action, or Communist-in- 
filtrated organization, as those terms are 
defined in the Subversive Activities Control 
Act. The amendment should also provide 
that noncompliance with the affidavit re- 
quirements of section 9 (h) shall deprive the 
noncomplying union of all procedural and 
substantive rights and benefits of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Elaborate review procedures delaying 
final determinations indefinitely have 
proved the Communist Control Act of 1954 
to be equally ineffective in combating the 
Communist infiltration of American labor 
unions, Under the original Butler bill (S. 
1606), the Subversive Activities Control 
Board was given the authority to investigate 
a charge of a Communist dominated or 
controlled labor organization. If the 
SACB's preliminary investigation indicated 
the charge to be meritorious, it would issue 
an intermediate suspension order providing 
that such union should immediately become 
ineligible to act as exclusive bargaining 
agent or be the recipient of any procedural 
or substantive benefits of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. If, after a formal hearing, the SACB 
reaffirmed the validity of the charge, it 
would then make permanent the inter- 
mediate suspension order. The Butler bill 
further provided that this disqualification 
of a Communist-dominated labor union 
should not render void any collective bar- 
gaining contract previously executed be- 
tween such labor union and any employer, 
insofar as the contract bestowed rights and 
obligations upon the employees and the em- 
ployer. The Communist Control Act of 1954 
should be amended by Congress to conform 
with the original legislative bill as intro- 
duced by Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER in 
1953. 

The economic objectives of Socialists and 
Communists are identical: Abolition of 
private property and government ownership 
and control of the means of production. 
The Socialists would attain this goal by 
executive, legislative and judicial flat; the 
Communists by whatever strategy is most 
opportune, including violent overthrow of 
the existing republic and mass murder of its 
leaders. One of the great dangers of social- 
ism is that it paves the way for com- 
munism. The Communists use socialism as 
an impenetrable disguise. Their pattern of 
conquest is increasingly becoming, first, the 
establishment of Socialist governments, fol- 
lowed by seizure of key positions, and end- 
ing finally in a comparatively bloodless coup 
d'etat. Former President Herbert Hoover 
observed, in an address on the occasion of 
his 80th birthday: “In the Iron Curtain 
countries, it was the Socialist intellectuals 
who furnished the boarding ladders by 
which the Communists captured the ship of 
state.” Paying homage to this new tech- 
nique is the hypocritical preamble to the 
recently revised constitution of the United 
States Communist Party: “The Communist 
Party holds that there are various roads to 
socialism, and that the working people of 
our Nation will find their own road. We 
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advocate a peaceful, democratic road to so- 
cialism through the political and economic 
struggles of the American people within the 
developing constitutional process.” 

Although Socialists as a party have never 
been politically effective in the United States, 
their influence and that of their leftwing 
fellow travelers has had a tremendous impact 
on our great Nation. The actions of some of 
the most powerful leaders of the American 
labor union movement show consistent ad- 
herence to the Socialist ideology. In the 
1930's, for example, a young and immature 
Walter Reuther is reported to have been a 
member of the Socialist Party, to have sup- 
ported Norman Thomas for President of the 
United States, and to have written friends in 
Detroit while working at an industrial plant 
in Russia: “Carry on the fight for a Soviet 
America.“ * Some 25 years later, on January 
5, 1958, United Mine Workers President John 
L. Lewis described Mr. Reuther in a nationally 
televised interview as “an earnest Marxist in- 
ebriated by the exuberance of his own ver- 
bosity.” 

Mr. Reuther's latest bargaining demand on 
the Big Three of the automobile industry 
is removed from the realm of incredibility by 
a newly assessed strike fund which is ex- 
pected to reach $55 million. The UAW pres- 
ident proposes subjecting to union codeter- 
mination the proper distribution of corporate 
earnings and the proper level of corporate 
prices. As a sportive alternative or adjunct, 
he recommends to Congress that the three 
socially irresponsible auto manufacturers be 
required to defend their exorbitant profits 
and justify all proposed price increases pub- 
licly before the inevitable Federal Govern- 
ment agency, an embryo Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

To assist in the attainment of their under- 
lying objectives, the Socialist labor leaders 
surround themselves with dedicated groups 
of professional propagandists who share 
their dream of an international superstate, 
Subtly and patiently, these ideologists in- 
doctrinate the rank-and-file membership of 
their unions through carefully planned and 
cleverly slanted union publications. Their 
every move is a step toward this goal, 
whether it be at the bargaining table; in 
the press; on public platforms; at the polls; 
or inside legislative halls, executive man- 
sions, or judicial forums. 

The American private-enterprise system 
is no less jeopardized by the Socialists and 
their leftist entourage than by the Com- 
munists. As FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover 
pointed out in a speech at Valley Forge in 
1957, ultraliberals, though often sincere, are 
the ready tools of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy, In this ultimate battle 
for men’s minds, employers must provide 
spokesmen to state the case for capitalism 
and our republican form of Government 
persuasively and in terms that can be under- 
stood by workingmen. The labor union 
movement is not afraid to educate em- 
ployees on economic, political, and social 
issues. Industry must show the same cour- 
age and speak up in defense of manage- 
ment’s inherent right to manage in a free 
and competitive society. 


INROADS THROUGH PROPRIETARY INTEREST IN 
BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


Some unions have recently begun to ex- 
plore a new means of gaining their goal of 
codetermination of management functions. 
It simply entails the purchase of a proprie- 
tary interest in the companies whose em- 
ployees they are seeking to organize or al- 
ready represent, For some time it has been 
a union tactic to obtain a few shares of 
stock in each company with which it bar- 
gains so that, as Walter Reuther told dele- 
gates to the 1949 United Auto Workers con- 
vention, “our research department could sit 
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in on every stockholders’ meeting and see if 
we could not peek behind the iron cur- 
tain.” Over the years, a few unions have 
owned and operated their own hospitals, 
grocery and clothing cooperatives, banks 
and insurance companies. Such businesses 
were established primarily to provide at low 
cost to union members a particular service 
or product which was unavailable or highly 
priced. Generally, in these enterprises, 
unions were not competing with employers 
whose employees they represented or sought 
to represent as bargaining agents. 

Recent business dealings of labor unions 
indicate that important changes are taking 
place, however, financed by the accumula- 
tion of enormous cash assets, There is a 
definite trend away from the traditional 
union practice of investing these dollars ex- 
clusively in Government bonds and real 
estate. Organized labor is showing a grow- 
ing interest in placing part of its surplus 
funds in the securities of private industry. 
The percentage of union investments in 
stocks has risen from 1.6 percent of total 
assets to an estimated 15 percent within 
the past 5 years. Public hearings before the 
McClellan and Douglas subcommittees of 
the Senate Labor Committee have served to 
expose the extent to which unions have 
become a new type of fiduciary investor, 
comparable to investment trusts, insurance 
companies, banks and company-admin- 
istered pension plans. 

Employers are now contributing nearly $6 
billion a year toward welfare and pension 
funds for their employees, according to the 
National Industrial Conference Board, and 
many such trust funds are administered 
solely by unions, The total sum of these 
fiduciary investments in common stocks 
alone amounts to some $40 billion, and this 
total grows yearly under union bargaining 
pressures for increased hospitalization, med- 
ical, retirement and death benefits. Initia- 
tion fees and membership dues collected 
from more than 18 million members are 
another major source of union income. Dur- 
ing the last decade, fiduciary institutions as 
a group have become the most important 
single factor in the ownership of American 
industry. In many companies the only large 
stockholders are institutional trustees, but 
they have seldom used their proprietary 
interest to influence or control management 
decisions. A matter of concern to the future 
of the American free-enterprise economy is 
the impact of these new union fiduciary 
investors on the actual management of 
industry. 

Under the law of trusts and the adminis- 
tration of trust property, the trustee’s duty 
is exclusively to his trust. He is much more 
than the mere agent of the beneficiary or 
the trust estate. He is bound to exercise 
the utmost good faith in all concerns of the 
trust, whether it be in dealing with the trust 
property itself or with the beneficiary of the 
trust in matters concerning the trust. The 
trustee cannot make any personal profit out 
of the use of the trust property or obtain 
any advantage, direct, or indirect, by its pur- 
chase or sale. Any act which appears to be 
in the interest of the trustee instead of the 
trust estate will constitute a breach of trust 
for which the remedies are as complete as 
a court of equity can provide. The rights of 
the beneficiary and the duties, powers and 
liabilities of the trustee are all controlled by 
the provisions of the trust instrument under 
the scrutiny of the equity courts. So extreme 
is the fiduciary duty of the trustee to the 
trust estate that any breach is regarded as 
constructively fraudulent and, at the option 
of the beneficiary, will be set aside.“ 
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These canons of law governing the admin- 
istration of trust property have seldom been 
applied to labor unions or their officials who 
administer the huge cash funds held by the 
unions in trust for rank-and-file members. 
Therefore, when a labor organization invests 
its members’ dues or other contributions to 
such fiduciary funds in corporate voting 
stock, the customary stockholders’ rights 
vest in the union. Under corporation law, 
this proprietary interest legally entitles the 
union stockholder to vote on management 
decisions at corporate meetings, to take part 
in the election of directors, to inspect corpo- 
rate books and records, irrespective of its rea- 
sons or motives, and to participate in divi- 
dends and profits, If the union owns a ma- 
jority of the voting stock, it assumes control 
of the corporation. If the union is a minor- 
ity stockholder, it may seek to enjoin through 
court procedure any action of management 
which it regards as fraudulent, ultra vires, or 
prejudicial to the best interests of the cor- 
poration and its stockholders. In large cor- 
porations, as little as a 10-percent stock own- 
ership can often be a controlling factor. In 
fact, all that was required to convince the 
present Supreme Court that an acquisition in 
1917-19 by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, 
of a minority stock interest in General Motors 
Corp, became, 38 years later, an illegal busi- 
ness combination in restraint of trade under 
the Clayton Antitrust Act was “a reasonable 
probability” that some advantage may be 
obtained in the future as a result of Du Pont’s 
stock interest.” 

So far, most unions seem to be feeling their 
way cautiously in this new investment field, 
permitting banks and investment houses to 
control their stocks. But, according to Victor 
Riesel, nationally syndicated labor analyst, 
“it is a very safe prediction to say that before 
too long union officials will make those heavy 
investments themselves and vote on company 
decisions themselves.“ There is already 
evidence that some union fiduciary invest- 
ments are not being made for the sole pur- 
pose of capital appreciation. On occasion, 
these proprietary privileges have been exer- 
cised for the personal gain of union officers 
or the union itself, as opposed to the best 
interests of rank-and-file union members or 
the legitimate rights of employers and the 
public at large. They have been used to in- 
duce an employer to bargain with the union 
without the consent of employees through a 
secret-ballot election, They have also been 
used to gain union participation in internal 
management functions. 
` Congressional testimony has exposed the 
fact that one wealthy and powerful union 
loaned $1,500,000 to assist incumbent man- 
agement in a stock proxy fight for control of 
a company that builds many of the truck 
trailers the union members drive. A year 
later, this same union bought over $1 million 
worth of a chain department store’s stock 
during another proxy battle. The union, at 
the time of its stock purchase, was attempt- 
ing to organize some 10,000 employees in the 
chain’s retail outlets. Upon purchase of 
the stock, the company recognized the union- 
stockholder as exclusive bargaining repre- 
sentative for the 10,000 employees without 
allowing them to express their choice in a 
secret-ballot election, and proceeded to nego- 
tiate a labor contract with the union, As 
soon as the contract was signed, the union 
announced that stock proxies for its 13,000 
shares would support incumbent manage- 
ment in the ownership battle, 
company’s Management was actually held 
in office by the union representing its em- 
ployees through purchase of sufficient stock 
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to preyent a rival company from gaining con- 
trol of the enterprise. 

The McClellan subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee has dramatically shown 
that a number of labor unions and their 
officials are finding it personally profitable 
to operate a labor organization and several 
business ventures at the same time. Their 
companies frequently buy from, sell to, or 
otherwise deal with, enterprises whose em- 
ployees the union is seeking to organize or 
already represents. Some union officers or 
their close relatives are coowners of the very 
companies that operate under labor con- 
tracts with their union. 

The conflict-of-interest issues which in- 
evitably arise from these circumstances are 
irreconcilable with our free enterprise sys- 
tem. In the opinion of the labor analyst for 
the New York Times, A. H. Raskin: “This 
ability to sit comfortably at both sides of 
the bargaining table without any feelings of 
ambivalence is in many ways the most dis- 
turbing of all union manifestations * * * 
for it reflects, in microcosm, the ominous 
possibility that our great power aggregations 
of labor and industry are moving in the di- 
rection of collusive arrangements.“ “ 


MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS OF MANAGEMENT 
AND LABOR 


The mutually exclusive rights of labor 
and management were recognized and de- 
lineated by Congress in the enactment of 
the national labor relations law. In its 
declaration of policy, the Taft-Hartley Act 
sets forth its unequivocal purpose to pre- 
scribe the legitimate rights of both em- 
ployees and employers in their relations 
affecting commerce * * * [and] to provide 
orderly and peaceful procedures for prevent- 
ing the interference by either with the 
legitimate rights of the other.” 

This fundamental principle is effectuated 
through specific provisions of the act. Sec- 
tions 7 and 8 (a) (1) and 8 (b) (1) (B) pro- 
tect the reciprocal rights of employees and 
employers to select their own bargaining 
representatives, while sections 8 (a) (5) and 
8 (b) (3) proscribe as unfair labor practices 
a refusal by either to bargain collectively 
with the representatives of the other. Sec- 
tion 14 (a) provides that no employer whose 
activities affect interstate commerce is under 
any legal obligation to bargain collectively 
with supervisory personnel. A supervisor is 
defined in section 2 (11) as “an individual 
having authority, in the interest of the em- 
ployer, to hire, transfer, suspend, lay off, 
recall, promote, discharge, assign, reward, or 
discipline other employees, or responsibility 
to direct them, or to adjust their grievances, 
or effectively to recommend such action.” 
Section 9 (b) (8) eliminates the potential 
conflict in the loyalty of guards to their fel- 
low employees as opposed to their duty to 
enforce rules to protect the property of their 
employer, and the safety of persons on the 
employer’s premises by forbidding the in- 
clusion of guards in bargaining units with 
other employees, Section 2 (3) provides 
that any individual employed by his parent 
or spouse is not an employee within the 
meaning of the law. In applying the defini- 
tion to representation cases, the NLRB has 
ruled that such individuals and other close 
relatives of management will be excluded 
from rank-and-file bargaining units when 
it is shown that they enjoy a special status 
allying their interests to those of manage- 
ment.“ 

Significant Congressional recognition of 
the basic conflict in interests between labor 


Unions and the Public Interest, Com- 
mentary (1954). 

P. A. Mueller & Sons, Inc. (105 NLRB 
552 (1953)); American Steel Buck Corpora- 
tion (107 NLRB 554 (1953) ): Goettl d. b. a. 
International Metal Products Company (107 
NLRB 65 (1953) ). 
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and management is also contained in sec- 
tion 8 (a) (2) of the act. This provision 
proscribes as an unfair labor practice any 
type of employer participation in the forma- 
tion or administration of a labor organiza- 
tion. Financial support to a union, such as 
a loan to defray union expenses, is expressly 
forbidden.“ Illegal employer interference 
may be inferred from a course of conduct, 
even though no overt acts are proved.“ When 
the NLRB finds evidence of employer par- 
ticipation in internal union affairs, it orders 
recognition withheld from the union until it 
has been certified to represent the employees 
following a secret-ballot election conducted 
under Board auspices.” If the Board finds 
that an employer's interference has extended 
to the point of domination of the labor or- 
ganization, it orders a complete disestab- 
lishment of that organization.“ This drastic 
action has been required by the Supreme 
Court even though the employee expressed 
a desire to continue to be represented by the 
organization in question.” The third cir- 
cuit concluded in a similar situation that 
“collective bargaining is nothing less than a 
sham and a delusion when the employer sits 
on both sides of the table by reason of his 
domination of a particular organization with 
which he deals.” “ 

The NLRB, in carrying out its statutory 
function of determining the unit appropri- 
ate for the purposes of collective bargaining, 
has also administratively recognized the di- 
vergent interests of management and labor. 
The Board is guided by the fundamental 
concept that all employees having a substan- 
tial mutuality of interest in wages, hours, 
and working conditions should be appropri- 
ately grouped in a single bargaining unit. 
The type of unit found appropriate may be 
departmental, craft, plantwide, multiplant 
or multiemployer, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances in the specific case. Regardless 
of the size of the unit found appropriate, 
however, the Board administratively excludes 
managerial personnel who determine and 
carry out company policies and employees 
who act in a confidential capacity to persons 
exercising managerial functions in the field 
of labor relations, The exclusion of these 
employees from rank-and-file bargaining 
units is solely a matter of the Board's 
discretion.” 

Although the NLRB has ruled that stock 
ownership in a corporate employer's busi- 
ness does not per se disqualify an employee 
from inclusion in a bargaining unit with 
nonstockholder employees, the Board does 
administratively exclude such employee- 
stockholders where their proprietary interest 
is of such a nature as to give them a poten- 
tial voice in the formulation and determina- 
tion of corporate policy.“ In the Brookings 


Sec. 8 (a) (2) See also Coal Creek Coal 
Company (97 NLRB 14 (1951)), enforced on 
this point, (23 Labor Cases par. 67,579, 204 
F. (2d) 579 (CA-10, 1953). 

“United States Truck Company, Inc. (11 
NLRB 706, 714 (1939)), enforced on this 
point, (5 Labor Cases par. 60,877, 124 F. (2d) 
887 (CA-6, 1942) ). 

Carpenter Steel Company (76 NLRB 670, 
673 (1948) ). 

= Florida Telephone Corporation (88 NLRB 
1429 (1950) ). 

“NLRB v. Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Company (2 Labor Cases par. 17,- 
050, 308 U. S. 241 (1939) ). 

“NLRB v. Griswold Manufacturing Com- 
pany (1 Labor Cases par. 18,436, 106 F. (2d) 
713 (CA-3, 1939)). 

“Ford Motor Co. (66 NLRB 1317, 1322 
(1946) ); B. F. Goodrich Co. (115 NLRB 722 
(1956) ). 

1 Coastal Plywood & Timber Co. (102 NLRB 
300 (1953) ). 

Union Furniture Co. (67 NLRB 1307 
(1946) ), Harms Hosiery Co, Inc, (91 NLRB 
330 (1950) ). 
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Plywood case, for example, stockholder-em- 
ployees who owned approximately 50 percent 
of the outstanding voting stock, held prefer- 
ential employment rights, received higher 
wages, and had a separate grievance pro- 
cedure, were excluded from the bargaining 
unit because of their divergent interests. 
The Board reasoned as follows: 

“While it may be argued in this case that 
since each stockholder has only one two 
hundred and fiftieth of all the votes the 
probability of his having an effective voice in 
the making of corporate policy is small, 
nonetheless, 113 of the 117 employees in the 
plywood plant are stockholders. That such 
@ large homogeneous group of stockholders 
may influence management policies is not a 
remote possibility in this case. 

“Though to date there has been no dis- 
tribution of profits, we recognize that stock- 
holders, who are interested in maximizing 
profits, would favor minimizing costs, includ- 
ing that of the nonstockholder labor, where- 
as the representative of the latter would 
constantly seek to obtain higher wages for 
its members.”* Similarly, in the case of a 
corporation which was owned in equal shares 
by 208 shareholder employees, the Board 
excluded these stockholders from a unit of 
140 nonstockholder employees.“ 

To further insure fair and impartial rep- 
resentation of the interests of rank-and-file 
employees, one of the basic principles spelled 
out by the National Labor Relations Board 
and the Federal courts under the national 
labor law is that a labor organization chosen 
by workingmen as their exclusive statutory 
bargaining representative holds a position 
highly fiduciary in nature, similar to that of 
a trustee, a government official, or a legisla- 
tive body.” As recently reaffirmed by the Su- 
preme Court in the Ford Motor Company 
case: “The bargaining representative, who- 
ever it may be, is responsible to, and owes 
complete loyalty to, the interests of all whom 
it represents,“ including the minority of 
the employees who are forced “against 
their choice” to accept that union as their 
sole bargaining agent“ This extraordinary 
privilege is wholly statutory in origin. No 
such concept existed at common law. If 
a labor organization breaches its privileged 
status by denying equal and impartial rep- 
resentation to all employees in the collec- 
tive bargaining unit, the NLRB has authority 
to suspend or revoke its certification.” 
Moreover, in the Bausch & Lomb case, the 
Board held that a duly certified labor union 
forfeited its right to employer recognition 
as a statutory bargaining representative 
when it operated and controlled, through 
shares of stock owned by its members, a 
business enterprise of its own, in competi- 
tion with the employer. In overruling its 
trial examiner, the Board reiterated the 
basic purpose of the Taft-Hartley Act to 


* Brookings Plywood Corp. (9€ NLRB 794, 
798-799 (1952)). 

* Oakland Scavenger Co. (98 NLRB 1318 
(1952) ). 

Wallace Corporation v. NLRB (9 Labor 
Cases, par. 51,187, 323 U. S. 248 (1944)); 
Hughes Tool Company v. NLRB (9 Labor 
Cases, par. 62,503, 147 F. (2d) 69 (CA-5, 
1945)); National Maritime Union v. Herzog 
(14 Labor Cases, par. 64, 450, 78 F. Supp. 146 
(DC of D. O. 1948) ); American Communica- 
tions Association y. Douds (18 Labor Cases, 
par. 65,760, 339 U. S. 382 (1950) ). 

Ford Motor Company v. Huffman (23 La- 
bor Cases, par, 67,505, 345 U. S. 330 (1953) ). 

Cases cited at footnote 5. See also 
Hughes Tool Company (104 NLRB 318, 325- 
326 (1953)). 

* National Maritime Union v. Herzog, cited 
at footnote 5. 

Hughes Tool Company, cited at footnote 
T; Wiljord Auto Sales, Inc., 106 NLRB 1396 
(1953); Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
(111 NLRB 1210 (1955) ). 
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separate and equate the managerial function 
and the employee representation status: 

“In considering this question it is neces- 
sary to view the act’s collective-bargaining 
requirements in the light of the dual ca- 
pacity which the union now occupies. Col- 
lective bargaining is a two-sided proposi- 
tion; it does not exist unless both parties 
enter the negotiations in a good-faith effort 
to reach a satisfactory agreement. 
What is envisioned by the act is that in 
attempting to make such an agreement the 
parties will approach the bargaining table 
for the purpose of representing their re- 
spective interests and having approximately 
equal economic power. The employer must 
be present to protect his business interests 
and the union must be there with the sin- 
gle-minded purpose of protecting and ad- 
vancing the interests of the employees who 
have selected it as their bargaining agent, 
and there must be no ulterior purpose. * * * 
In our opinion, the union’s position at the 
bargaining table as a representative of the 
respondent's employees while at the same 
time enjoying the status of a business com- 
petitor renders almost impossible the oper- 
ation of the collective-bargaining process. 
For, the union has acquired a special inter- 
est which may well be at odds with what 
should be its sole concern—that of repre- 
senting the interests of the respondent's 
employees. In our opinion, the situation 
created by the union’s dual status is fraught 
with, potential rs.” % 

On October 18, 1954, a majority of the 
NLRB completely ignored the fundamental 
principles applied in the Bausch & Lomb and 
Brookings Plywood cases, however, when it 
ordered Richfield Oil Corp. to bargain with 
the Oil Workers Union over the terms and 
conditions of a stock-purchase plen that 
management had voluntarily offered its em- 
ployees. In extending the area of compul- 
sory collective bargaining to include the sale 
of shares of ownership in a corporate enter- 
prise to its employees, the majority’s deci- 
sion shortsightedly concentrated on the 
compensation aspect rather than the long- 
range implications of this infringement 
upon a vital management function. As a 
result, the Board concluded .that the ben- 
efits received by Richfield employees under 
the stock-purchase plan “represent a part 
of the compensation or remuneration re- 
ceived by the employees for their labor, dif- 
fering from their weekly wages only in form 
and time of payment.” * 

Board Member Beeson’s dissenting opin- 
ion did not read the Richfield Oil case in so 
narrow a context. In no uncertain terms 
he described this “utterly unrealistic and 
dangerous expansion of the usual area of 
collective bargaining” and its impact on 
management's inherent right to manage: 
“Apart from the fact that stock purchase 
plans fall outside the traditional meaning 
of ‘wages’ and ‘other terms and conditions 
of employment’, I believe other sections of 
the act as well as its basic policies establish 
beyond doubt that Congress not only never 
intended the quoted 1 e to include 
stock purchase plans, but on the contrary 
intended to exclude such matters from the 
scope of compulsory bargaining. * * * 

“+ + + in section 1 of the act, Congress 
manifested a clear intention of protecting 
from interference by employers and labor 
organizations the ‘legitimate rights’ of each 
other. Management cannot and should not 
be permitted to interfere with the internal 
affairs of unions. * * * Conversely, unions 
cannot and should not be permitted to inter- 
fere with matters solely. within the province 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. (108 NLRB 
1555, 1559 (1954)). Cf. Oregon Teamsters’ 
Security Plan Office (5 CCH Labor Law Re- 
ports (4th ed.), par. 54,954, 110 NLRB No. 31 

1957) ). 
$ “Richfield Oil Corp. (110 NLRB 356, 360 
(1954)). 
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of management. Among the latter's 
exclusive responsibilities would seem to be 
without question, dividend policy, type and 
amount of financing including debt to be 
incurred, and the like. Yet these are pre- 
cisely the matters which are relevant to and 
must be considered in the formulation and 
administration of any stock purchase plan, 
and they are matters concerning which the 
majority is in substance now requiring the 
company to bargain with the union. It is 
difficult to conceive of any more flagrant 
invasion of what were heretofore considered 
the ‘legitimate rights’ of employers, designed 
to be protected by the act. 

“The majority likewise projects the union 
into an inconsistent dual role of represent- 
ing employees as workmen interested in bet - 
ter wages and improved hours and working 
conditions, and at the same time represent- 
ing those employees who participate in the 
plan as stockholders interested in higher 
dividends, ete.” 

On January 16, 1956, the NLRB's order in 
the Richfield Oil case was enforced by a 
2 to 1 decision of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
In his dissent, Judge Miller adopted the dis- 
senting opinion of Board Member Beeson, 
Three months later the company’s petition 
for review of the case by the Supreme 
Court was denied.“ Although the majority 
decision of the court of appeals echoed the 
NLRB’s credulous hope that where only 
stockholders are to have the right to be 
heard, the union shall have no voice what- 
soever as a statutory representative, it would 
seem that the extraordinary statutory priv- 
ilege granted a labor organization to act as 
the exclusive representative for all em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit does not per- 
mit that union to acquire conflicting alle- 
giances and place itself in a position where 
it may even be tempted to breach this great 
trust. Certainly the Board accepted this 
view in the Bausch & Lomb case when it 
held that the situation created by the un- 
ion’s dual status is fraught with potential 
dangers.* In the Brookings Plywood case, 
moreover, the Board excluded individual 
employee-stockholders from a bargaining 
unit with nonstockholder employees even 
though the probability of each stockholder 
having an effective voice in the making of 
corporate policy is small. The exclusion was 
ordered because the Board felt there was 
more than a remote possibility that such a 
large homogeneous group of stockholders 
may influence management policies, and be- 
cause the Board recognized that stockhold- 
ers, who are interested in maximizing 
profits, would favor minimizing costs, in- 
cluding that of mnonstockholder labor, 
whereas the representatives of the latter 
would constantly seek to obtain higher 
wages for its members." 

Although no overt act was required to 
put into motion NLRB processes separating 
and equating the managerial function and 
the employee status in Brookings Plywood 
and Bausch & Lomb, the Richfield Oil de- 
cision undeniably stands for the proposition 
that a union may now legally demand to 
bargain over the terms of ownership and 
methods of financing the operation of the 
very corporation whose employees it repre- 
sents. If management refuses to bargain 
on the matter, it can be held in contempt 
of court. If it refuses to accept the union’s 
terms, it can be subjected to a strike and 
all the other economic weapons of union 
coercion, 

The determination of the amount and 
price of a stock offering is one of the most 


12 Richfield Oil Corporation v. NLRB (29 
labor cases, par. 69,690, 231 F. (2) 717 (CA 
of D. C., 1956) ). 

* Certiorari denied (351 U. S. 909 (1956)). 

™ Cited at footnote 10. 

3 Cited at footnote 3. 
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vital management responsibilities because it 
affects the basic financial structure of the 
entire company. In fact, the Fourth Circuit 
observed in the Truitt Manufacturing Com- 
pany case that the Taft-Hartley Act does 
not require an employer to bargain “with 
respect to matters which lie within the 
province of management, such as the finan- 
cial condition of the company, its manufac- 
turing costs or the payment of dividends.” * 
Even the Supreme Court, in the Electrical 
Workers case, held that there is “no more 
elemental cause for discharge than disloy- 
alty to one’s employer” by attacking the 
policies “of finance and public relations for 
which management, not technicians, must 
be responsible.“ * But because of the ten- 
dency of the NLRB and the courts to treat 
labor law in a vacuum and to ignore or 
override established legal principles and na- 
tional policy, the most zealously guarded 
management prerogative has been success- 
fully invaded. 

It is true that more than a million em- 
ployees throughout the United States have 
a dual interest in their company through 
participation in stock-purchase plans. An 
indication of the popularity of these plans is 
the fact that in the 10-year period since 
1947, 40 percent of all domestic corpora- 
tions with common stock listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange have adopted stock- 
purchase or stock-option plans for some or 
all of their employees. Millions more work- 
ingmen have bought stock in their companies 
on the open market in the usual manner. 
Prior to the Richfield Oil case, however, this 
dual relationship had been completely vol- 
untary, the stock ownership was on an in- 
dividual rather than a collective basis, and 
the decision as to the terms on which to 
allow employees to invest in their company 
had been a free choice of management. 
Under Richfield Oil, contrary to the policy 
preamble of the Taft-Hartley Act and its 
effectuation through specific provisions of 
the act, a fiduciary bargaining agency 
charged with the exclusive responsibility of 
fairly and impartially representing the inter- 
ests of all employees in the collective bar- 
gaining unit has been permitted to interfere 
with a legitimate managerial right and as- 
sume the dual and conflicting loyalties re- 
quired to bargain for employees as such and 
employees as co-owners of the corporation, 
as well as for stockholder employees and 
their nonstockholder fellow employees. 

Like the railroads, big business, the finan- 
clal community and other groups which in 
the past have been subjected to Congres- 
sional investigations and restrictive legisla- 
tion, professional labor leaders now fear 
statutory regulation of their activities and 
publicly plead that they be allowed to put 
their own house in order. Smarting under 
the adverse publicity of Congressional dis- 
closures of proprietary interests in business 
enterprises which are incompatible with the 
fiduciary responsibilities of the statutory 
bargaining agent to the employees repre- 
sented, the AFL-CIO recently adopted a 
Code on Ethical Practices for its affiliated 
unions. Significantly, the code only restricts 
the personal financial and business interests 
of union officials. It does not attempt to 
meet the equally serious problem of union 
ownership of conflicting proprietary inter- 
ests in business establishments, and its en- 
forcement powers are limited and ineffective. 

In 1935 it became apparent to Congress 
that employer participation in the internal 
affairs of labor unions was jeopardizing the 
legitimate right of employees to select their 
own bargaining tatives and conduct 
their own labor unions, free from manage- 
ment interference or domination. Therefore, 


* Cited at footnote 19. 
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the Wagner Act properly made it an unfair 
labor practice for any employer to partici- 
pate in the formulation or administration of 
a labor organization. This right was re- 
affirmed and incorporated in the amendatory 
Taft-Hartley Act in 1947. 

The tenor of the times makes it apparent 
that Congress must intervene once again to 
protect the mutually exclusive rights of 
Management and labor in a free enterprise 
system from interference by either with the 
legitimate rights of the other. 

Adopting and supplementing part IV of 
the AFL-CIO Code on Ethical Practices, Con- 
gress should make it an unfair labor prac- 


tice in violation of Taft-Hartley for a labor 


organization or any of its officials, agents, 
representatives, or trustees to bargain for or 
obtain in any manner for themselves as indi- 
viduals, for the labor organization itself, or 
for the employees represented by the labor 
organization, any financial, proprietary, or 
other business interest (1) in any business 
enterprise whose employees the labor organ- 
ization seeks to represent or on behalf of 
whom it bargains collectively, (2) in any 
business enterprise which is in competition 
with any other business enterprise with 
which the labor organization bargains col- 
lectively or (3) in any business enterprise 
a substantial part of which consists of buy- 
ing from, selling to, or otherwise dealing 
with, the business enterprise with which the 
labor organization bargains collectively. Re- 
ciprocally, it should likewise be made an 
unfair labor practice for an employer to 
acquiesce in any such activities in favor of 
any labor organization or its officials, agents, 
representatives, or trustees, 

During December of 1955, George Meany 
used the occasion of his election as president 
of the consolidated AFL-CIO to request that 
the labor union movement “be keyed into 
that simple, plain principle that a trade 
union has no other reason for existence than 
the job of carrying forward and advancing 
the interests of its members.” In a speech 
delivered on April 7, 1957, before the United 
Auto Workers convention, Mr. Meany told 
the union delegates: “The American people 
expect us to bear a responsibility in keeping 
with the size of our organization, and the 
American people have every right to expect 
that we discharge that responsibility in 
keeping with the highest ethical and moral 
standards possible.” Mr. Meany's state- 
ments thus reaffirm in broad social terms 
the highly fiduciary nature of the exclusive 
statutory bargaining agent status as deter- 
mined by the NLRB and the Federal courts. 
Since nothing is more crucial to this rela- 
tionship than the selection of the union 
trustee, the Taft-Hartley Act should be 
amended by Congress to require that em- 
ployees shall always be given an opportunity 
to express their free choice as to union rep- 
resentation by secret-ballot election held 
under Impartial Government auspices, 

In May of 1957, the executive council of 
the AFL-CIO removed Teamsters Union 
President Dave Beck from membership on 
the AFL-CIO board of directors for “gross 
misuse of union funds entrusted to his 
care.” The basis of this unanimous deci- 
sion as released by President Meany was: 
“Beck is completely guilty of violating the 
basic trade union law that union funds are 
a sacred trust, belonging to the members 
and to be protected and safeguarded for the 
interests of the members.” But Mr. Beck 
was not removed from his office as president 
of the Teamsters Union. More recently, the 
Teamsters president-elect, James Hoffa, has 
been charged with similar breaches of trust 
by the AFL-CIO council, but he continues 
to receive the endorsement and support of 
his union. The AFL-CIO completed its De- 
cember 1957 convention with a final score of 
3 international unions expelled from the 
federation on charges of corruption and 
wrongdoing, but these 3 unions continue 
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to act as the exclusive bargaining represent- 
atives of 1,600,000 employees. 

In order to protect the legitimate rights 
of employees, employers and the public from 
unethical and improper union practices 
financed through misappropriated trust 
property, every labor organization should be 
required to derive its authority over trust 
funds from a formal trust instrument. It 
should administer the trust estate solely in 
the interest of its employee-beneficiaries 
and avoid any temptation to do otherwise, 
keeping the trust property separate from its 
own. When the union trustee deals with 
the beneficiaries of the trust, it should not 
be allowed the freedom of the morals of the 
market place, but should sustain the burden 
of showing that it acted fairly in all respects 
and solely in the interest of the beneficiaries. 
Accountability and lability for misdoings 
should be insured in the courts of equity 
whose surveillance guarantees rigorous en- 
forcement of the trustee’s duties and em- 
phasizes broad principles of ethics and con- 
science. In short, Congress should apply the 
historic legal controls governing adminis- 
tration of trust funds held by corporate and 
individual fiduciaries to the membership 
dues, assessments and other moneys held by 
a labor organization in trust for the sole 
purpose of advancing the welfare of the em- 
ployees it represents. 


ERA OF COPARTNERSHIP IN LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 

An immigrant cigarmaker’s apprentice who 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean in 1863 to be- 
come a journeyman in his trade at the age 
of 14 is generally regarded as the founder 
of the American labor union movement. 
Samuel Gompers dedicated his life to two 
primary goals: First, labor union solidarity 
through voluntary membership and federa- 
tion and, second, higher wages, shorter hours 
and better working conditions for union 
members. But he was unalterably opposed 
to any form of company paternalism, union 
codetermination of management policies, or 
other substitutes for capitalism. The suc- 
cess of the American Federation of Labor 
during the 37 years of Gompers’ leadership 
and much of its subsequent growth to the 
commanding position it now holds jointly 
with the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions may be attributed to the foundation 
which he built during the early years of the 
20th century. 

In modern American labor-management 
relations, it still takes two to make a bar- 
gain, and conflict is a daily occurrence. A 
highly significant change is taking place, 
however, influenced primarily by concentra- 
tion of industry through business combina- 
tions and the advent of powerful unionism. 
This new concept in industrial relations may 
be described as the “era of copartnership.” 
It has been fostered by the professional 
managers of big business and their oppo- 
sites at the bargaining table, the profes- 
sional representatives of big labor, The 
widely publicized arm-in-arm tour of the 
plants of the United States Steel Corp. 
by the president of that giant company 
and the president of the United Steelworkers 
of America was one dramatic illustration 
of this change in basic attitudes. 

In 1950, General Motors and the United 
Auto Workers Union signed a 5-year con- 
tract acclaimed at the time by GM Presi- 
dent Charles Wilson as a milestone in 
labor-management relations. Two years 
later, General Motors voluntarily acquiesced 
in the union’s request to reopen this con- 
tract, which had already resulted in cost-of- 
living and improvement-factor wage increases 
totaling over 35 cents per hour. United Auto 
Workers President Walter Reuther had con- 
vinced the giant automobile manufacturer 
that the 5-year closed agreement was in- 
tended to be “a living document reflecting 
present-day realities." United Steelworkers’ 
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President David McDonald says that “we are 
engaged in the operation of an economy 
which is a sort of mutual trusteeship,” and 
the chairman of Republic Steel Corp., C. M. 
White, refers to this new epoch as “the part- 
nership-in-fact of American labor and man- 
agement.” 19 

The great business enterprises in the 
United States today are governed by profes- 
sional managers who, though appointed by 
a board of directors in turn legally elected 
by stockholders, have in fact a broad lati- 
tude of operational authority once they gain 
this high position. As Mr. George Soule, di- 
rector of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, has pointed out, in such an organ- 
ization managers have a responsibility to 
keep revenue above costs over the long run, 
but profit is to some extent a sort of “by- 
product” and can be taken in one year or 
projected into the future, according to the 
type of accounting system used. Prices in 
turn are set primarily by the seller rather 
than by the competitive forces of the market, 
as traditional economics teaches. 

Mr. Soule sums it up this way: “The 
manager is in reality a sort of mediator in 
behalf of the company as an institution. He 
mediates among the contending forces of 
owners, employees, customers, and Govern- 
ment. His decisions affect the fortunes of 
all of them, the future of the corporation 
itself, and, of course, the general welfare 
of the country and the world. But this type 
of calling is comparatively recent and is not 
governed by any clear standards. The man- 
ager of a great concern usually has, for the 
time being, a wide margin of discretion in 
which to make his important choices with- 
out wrecking his enterprise. He has lost the 
old and clear imperatives of competition, yet 
nothing very definite has been substituted 
for them.“ = 

There is no question but that negotiated 
agreements are more and more frequently 
superseding prolonged strikes as the method 
by which big business and big labor settle 
their differences. Certainly it is less painful 
for a salaried manager to capitulate to ex- 
cessive union demands than an owner whose 
life savings comprise the capital supporting 
the enterprise. Today, a comparatively few 
key agreements negotiated on what amounts 
to an industrywide basis for all practical 
purposes set the general pattern for em- 
Ployees’ wages and working conditions 
throughout the United States. Once the 
pattern has been set, smaller businessmen 
in highly competitive industries who must 
man their plants from the same regional 
labor pools are virtually helpless and must 
accept higher labor costs, whether they can 
afford to absorb them or not. 

United States Department of Labor statis- 
tics reveal that during the past 6 years the 
amount of goods the average industrial work- 
er turned out in an hour's time—his produc- 
tivity—has increased about 11 percent, or 
less than 2 percent a year. This gain is at- 
tributed largely to improved tools, better 
machines and superior production meth- 
ods—innovations which in many industries 
have counterbalanced featherbedding and 
other devices of organized labor that artifi- 
cially force a low output per manhour. 
Wages and fringe benefits over the same pe- 
riod have increased much more rapidly, how- 
eyer, so that the labor cost of each unit of 
output is estimated to be 22 percent higher 
than in 1950. During the years 1956 and 
1957, output per employee for each hour 
worked rose only 1.1 percent, whereas hourly 
wages over this period climbed 10.1 percent. 


Life, September 1954. 

U. S. News & World Report, August 9, 
1957, p. 91. 

% Soule, Introduction to Economic Science 
specif American Library, Inc., 1951), pp. 105- 
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Other quantities that affect prices, such as 
raw materials, equipment, salaries of man- 
agement, taxes and profits, when averaged 
together, have remained constant with the 
productivity factor." Asa percentage of na- 
tional income, corporate profits have actually 
declined one third since 1948, according to 
the First National City Bank of New York. 
Because increases in productivity have not 
been sufficient to offset wage raises, the post- 
World War II succession of contract settle- 
ments in basic industries on terms highly 
satisfactory to labor have been financed to a 
large degree by price increases to the con- 
suming public. As a result, the purchase 
value of the dollar is being destroyed, and 
America is enmeshed in progressive inflation 
which Lenin once said was a sure and simple 
way to destroy the free enterprise system. 

There can be no denying the interdepend- 
ence of employees, management and the 
stockholders in any private enterprise. A 
successful business venture means job secu- 
rity for its employees. Management knows 
that the welfare of its employees is just as 
important to the success of the company as 
productivity, marketing or research. In or- 
der to attract the capital necessary to main- 
tain or expand the business, owner-stock- 
holders must receive a fair return on their 
investment. One group cannot exist with- 
out the others. 

There is also a need and a place for labor 
organizations. In large plants, individual 
bargaining on anywhere near equal terms 
with management is frequently an impossi- 
bility. But the necessity for collective rep- 
resentation of employee interests is no justi- 
fication for America to allow labor unions to 
sit on both sides of the bargaining table. 
Employers must realize that even the most 
enlightened unions are political organiza- 
tions driven by their own need for survival 
through membership support. Even assum- 
ing the best of intentions on the part of 
union leadership, every labor representative 
knows that he cannot hold his job unless 
he continues to obtain concessions from 
management and increase his union’s power 
and prestige with respect to plant opera- 
tions. The labor leader who would attempt 
to temper or reduce union demands on man- 
agement would soon be replaced by a more 
aggressive representative. More pay for less 
work and a greater voice in management de- 
cisions necessarily remain the steadfast ob- 
jectives of organized labor in return for the 
membership-dues dollars. 

Industry must therefore face the fact that 
a realistic limitation on labor demands can 
only be accomplished by management itself. 
In fact, this is management's signal obliga- 
tion. The function of business in a free 
enterprise system is to manage in the inter- 
est not merely of stockholders and employees 
but of society as a whole. This great respon- 
sibility of management to the general public 
was emphasized by the American Institute 
of Management in its August 1957 publica- 
tion, The Corporate Director: “Holding the 
top management of a corporation account- 
able cannot be construed in the narrow 
sense of just seeing that the interests of 
shareholders are protected. They have a 
major interest, it is true, as the law recog- 
nizes. But there are other, perhaps even 
more important, interests which must be 
protected. The public at large has an enor- 
mous stake in the handling of natural re- 
sources. Some companies are so important 
for national defense that any weakness of 
management at the highest level can seri- 
ously affect the national interest. The 
business community as a whole has a vital 
interest in the fiscal integrity and economic 
soundness of every company. Customers, 


u As quoted in U. S. News & World Report, 
June 21, 1957, pp. 96-97, and February 14, 
1958, pp. 71-73. 
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employees, and suppliers all have vital in- 


terests. The very fact that corporations 
must seek their charters from government 
is a significant recognition of the impor- 
tance of these nonowner, nonmanagement 
interests, and of the responsibility that gov- 
ernment has assigned to corporation direc- 
tors. This responsibility to the public has 
been frequently cited in law, both legisla- 
tively and judicially.” 

It would thus seem apparent that labor 
peace in the sense of absolute absence of 
conflict is not only undesirable but actually 
impossible in a free society. While a sense 
of cooperation and compromise is indicative 
of maturity in labor-management relations, 
employers must keep the labor copartnership 
concept in proper perspective. It should 
be an encouragement to collective bargain- 
ing but not a substitute for it. The very 
essence of bargaining is the resolution of 
differences, As Mark Starr of the Inter- 
nation Ladies Garment Workers Union cau- 
tions: “It must never be assumed that 
union-management cooperation on a con- 
sultative level replaces the normal processes 
of collective bargaining. In other words, the 
natural and expected opposition between 
those who sell their labor power and those 
who buy it cannot be talked away even in 
an era of good feeling.“ 

It is time that management throughout 
the United States took a long, hard look 
at itself. Contrary to the customary prac- 
tice of maintaining production at any cost, 
employers may have to accept a serious in- 
terruption of operations to prevent further 
encroachment upon their inherent right and 
responsibility to manage. They should 
weigh the words of George Brooks, research 
director of the Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill 
Workers Union, in a recent address at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
“The company has it within its power to 
resist whatever union proposals it thinks 
are unreasonable and uneconomic. If it 
means risking a strike, this is precisely what 
a system of free enterprise contemplates.” 

Over the next 24 months, big business 
must declare a wage moratorium limiting 
increases in pay to a productivity improve- 
ment factor and a cost-of-living adjustment 
allowance so that profit margins are not 
narrowed to the point where employers are 
forced to raise prices again in order to 
maintain necessary reserves for the opera- 
tion of successful ventures. Professor Sum- 
ner Slichter of the Harvard Business School 
recently counseled: “We could stop infia- 
tion by insisting very strongly that no em- 
ployer, except in unusual circumstances, 
grant wage and fringe benefit increases of 
more than 2.5 percent a year—about half 
the wage increases of the last year.“ 
Labor unions should not be allowed to for- 
get the keynote address at the AFL-CIO 
Building Trades Department annual con- 
vention in December 1957, in which Build- 
ing Trades President Richard Gray displayed 
unorthodox and courageous labor statesman- 
ship in calling upon some 3½ million con- 
struction workers and millions of employees 
in industries dependent upon construction, 
such as cement, lumber and steel, to volun- 
tarily forego wage increases in 1958 in order 
to fight inflation. Employers must also 
negotiate the return of legitimate mana- 
gerial prerogatives bargained or arbitrated 
away in previous years. 

These dual objectives can be attained. 
Collective bargaining can be a two-way 
street. The National Labor Relations Board 
has ruled that good-faith bargaining does 


= Starr. The Search for New Incentives. 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Jan- 
uary 1950, p. 248: Bulletin No. 1145 (United 
States Department of Labor, 1950), p. 26. 

Labor Relations Letter, United States 
Chamber of Commerce, January 1958. 
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not require that the benefits negotiated for 
and incorporated in a prior contract be 
necessarily treated as the starting point of 
negotiations,* and a Federal court of ap- 
peals could find nothing in the Act which 
requires an employer to abandon a settled 
position on a certain issue because of either 
the quantity or quality of concessions of- 
fered by the union in the hope of securing 
such abandonment. But no one company 
and no one industry alone can stop labor’s 
march. The responsibilities of management 
must be shouldered by all employers to- 
gether or none will have the right to manage 
for long. 
CONCLUSION 

European labor has moved across the bar- 
gaining table and into the offices of man- 
agement. The chief union demand is for 
socialization of industry and for national 
planning by joint union-employer groups so 
that labor may have an equal voice in the 
policy decisions of management. In West 
Germany, half of the positions on the boards 
of directors of corporations in basic indus- 
tries are held by representatives of organ- 
ized labor. Throughout Europe, cartels and 
monopoly groups are prevalent, with in- 
flexibility of price movements and industry- 
wide wages and working conditions, under 
government regimentation. The false econ- 
omies of these European countries and their 
debased standards of living are evidence of 
the effect of codetermination on private 
ownership of property, productivity, and 
distribution of income. 

Some economists foresee joint labor-man- 
agement control over production, pricing, 
and marketing in the United States that will 
lead to cartelization of industry under gov- 
ernment sanction and regulation. Dr. Rus- 
sell Kirk warns that we are menaced by an 
economic collectivism which, if triumphant, 
would put an end not merely to a free 
economy, but to freedom of every descrip- 
tion” Prof. Harold Wess of American Uni- 
versity points to the plight of Great Britain 
and France, and predicts that unless the 
trend of the last 25 years is reversed, it must 
inevitabily bring us also to the brink, if not 
directly into, socialism and an economic sys- 
tem abhorrent to freedom-loving Ameri- 
cans. <A, H. Raskin concludes that in a 
period when public attention is preoccupied 
with finding ways to reduce the economic 
waste caused by strikes and other expres- 
sions of labor-management conflict, it is 
hard to get anyone to worry very much 
about the possibility that our chief future 
problem may become the development of a 
cartelized economy based on excessively cor- 
dial relationships between Big Labor and 
Big Industry. * * * The outcome may be an 
economy in which the Government makes 
all decisions.* According to Prof. Leo Wol- 
man of Columbia University, the United 
States is tending more and more toward 
great monopoly power brought about by 

ent between labor and industry. 

When an industry has lost control over its 

biggest cost—labor—it has lost its inde- 

pendent freedom of action and it will be 

to join hands with labor in a 

whole series of bargains. When we come to 

that point we do face, indeed, a new form 
of socialism.” 

President Eisenhower has repeatedly cau- 
tioned both business and labor to exercise 
restraint in discharging their responsibilities, 
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or the Federal Government will “move in 
more firmly with so-called controls of some 
kind, and, when we begin to control prices 
and allocations and wages and all the rest, 
then it is not the America we know. * * * 
If you have to resort, in time of peace, to 
strict Government control of prices, serv- 
ices and wages, then we are abandoning 
the system that has made us great and by 
which we have lived, and in which we be- 
lieve.” » 

The two great forces which have made 
the American private enterprise economy the 
most productive and profitable system the 
world has ever known are free management 
and free labor. The success of the system 
can be measured by the degree to which 
these two historically antagonistic groups 
have been able to work together on a basis 
of reasonable equality of position in the 
business enterprise, with each respecting 
the rights and responsibilities of the other, 
and at the same time participate in a com- 
mon productive endeavor sustained by the 
consuming public. When individual efforts 
failed, workingmen gained equality of posi- 
tion in the business establishment through 
Government protection of the right to com- 
bine, to bargain collectively as to their con- 
ditions of employment, and concertedly to 
withhold their labor. If America is to re- 
main free from Government control of the 
production and distribution of economic 
goods, the concurrent rights of management 
to manage, of owners to make a profit and 
of the public to secure goods at reasonable 
prices must also be safeguarded. 

No republic can endure indefinitely with- 
out a sense of moral responsibility based 
upon respect for coexisting human rights 
and obligations, The great danger to our 
national economy is not that labor and 
management interests conflict today, but 
that they may combine tomorrow. The key 
to the continued success of private enter- 
prise in the United States is the extent to 
which the underlying objective of harmoni- 
ous labor relations is balanced against the 
exclusive vested right and responsibility of 
management to operate its business at maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

Industry must take the initiative and dis- 
cipline itself or Government will inevitably 
intervene, and this could spell the begin- 
ning of the end of the free enterprise sys- 
tem. The question which public opinion, as 
well as Congress and the courts, will eyen- 
tually have to resolve is whether labor or- 
ganizations are to retain their traditional 
fiduciary character as the collective bargain- 
ing representatives of workingmen, having 
no interest adverse to theirs, or ally them- 
selves with employers and, through code- 
termination of management functions, de- 
feat the very justification for their existence, 


AUTOMOBILE LABELING 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
yesterday the Senate passed a bill which 
had been reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, requiring the disclosure of sug- 
gested retail prices on automobiles and 
accessories. I think the bill will do 
much to restore the confidence of auto- 
mobile buyers and will protect them 
from the dangers of packed prices, exag- 
gerated trade-in allowances, phony 
deals and giveaways. 

One of the things needed by the great 
automotive industry which is one of our 
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leading industries, is the restoration of 
public confidence in what the price of a 
car actually is. We have been in a 
jungle of wild pricing which has de- 
stroyed the confidence which the auto- 
mobile buyer once had in the suggested 
retail price placed on a car by the man- 
ufacturer. 

I do not pretend to be an expert, a 
seer, or an omniscient judge of what is 
wrong with the great automotive indus- 
try. Many persons, who have had less 
experience than I have had, seem to 
know all the answers. But I know that 
one of the things which the automotive 
industry needs most is a restoration of 
confidence on the part of the buying 
public in the pricing of cars, rather than 
reliability, respectability, and responsi- 
bility on the part of the dealer who sells 
cars. 

I think the bill which was passed yes- 
terday will help to restore the confidence 
of the buying public. 

Because of the widespread public in- 
terest in an industry whose prosperity 
affects the welfare of America, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the following 
excellent articles on this subject: 

First, Why People Aren't Buying Cars, 
published in the U. S. News and World 
Report of May 2, 1958. 

Second, What’s New in Autos? pub- 
lished in the U. S. News & World Report 
of May 2, 1958. 

Third, 1959 Cars Will Be Longer, With 
Glamorous Styling, written by Joseph C. 

, and published in the New 
York Times of May 4, 1958. 

Fourth, Autos: On the Slow Road, pub- 
lished in Time Magazine of May 12, 1958. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From U. S. News & World Report of May 
2, 1958] 
Wr PEOPLE AREN’T BUYING Cars 

Job uncertainty, higher monthly pay- 
ments, hope for price cut. 

(Reported from New York, Washington, 
Detroit, Chicago, and San Francisco.) 

Why are customers shying away from the 
new cars? 

Talk with dealers across the country and 
you get this: 

Style and size—including size of monthly 
payments—are factors, but not the only 
ones. 

Potential buyers are in a cautious, “wait 
and see” mood. 

What’s wrong with the automobile busi- 
ness? The answer seems to be, “Just about 
everything possible,” if you accept the word 
of dealers across the country. 

Ask them why people are buying fewer 
new cars this year, and you get a whole 
battery of different answers. Prices, reces- 
sion, styling, changing tastes and adverse 
publicity, all seem to be working simul- 
taneously against sales of the 1958 models. 

Sales of new cars are running about 30 
percent below the 1957 level. From Febru- 
ary to mid-April, when sales should have 
been rising like the sap in the trees, they 
have, instead, been stalled at a dull, flat 
level. Unless there is a spurt which is not 
now in sight, the industry will sell few more 
than 4 million cars in the domestic market 
this year, compared with about 6 million 
last year and a record 7.2 million in 1955. 

How come? There is no single, simple 
explanation, to judge from the combined ex- 
perience of the men who sell the cars. Most 
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frequently, dealers blame the recession. 
Prices are almost as common a subject of 
complaint, with styling and shifts in public 
preference getting some, but less, emphasis. 


PEOPLE HOLDING BACK 


A Ford dealer in Chicago says: “The most 
frequent comment we hear from nonbuy- 
ers is that they're afraid, because they've 
seen so many layoffs and so many people 
working short time.” A Plymouth-DeSoto 
dealer in the same city reports that many 
people just don't want to “let loose of 
any money now” because they are worried 
about the economic picture. 

In the San Francisco area the tendency 
for buyers to be more cautious is mentioned 
by almost all dealers. And in the New York 
area the impact of the recession is cited as a 
major factor by a regional representative of 
one of the big auto companies, by a Chrysler- 
Imperial dealer, and by a Ford dealer in the 
suburbs. 

Even in Washington, D. C., where few peo- 
ple have suffered any drop in income, the 
recession is having a bad effect, in the opin- 
ion of several dealers. A Ford sales manager 
declares, “The greatest reason for the drop 
in sales is fear.” And a Buick dealer com- 
plains that people are “holding back.” 

Whether from caution or resistance to 
high prices, people do seem to be shifting 
somewhat from high-priced to low-priced 
models—“trading down,” the dealers call it. 
A Plymouth dealer reports that “cars with 
less equipment, six cylinders, and lower prices 
move right out.” 


PRICES TOO HIGH? 


So far as prices are concerned, there's not 
just one problem, but several. 

For one thing, the cost of living has gone 
up, and this leaves less money for expensive 
purchases of any kind. The average buyer 
is likely to have some trouble fitting the 
monthly payments on a new car into his 
1958 budget, especially if he already has 
some other installment debts to take care of. 

In addition, car prices have gone up year 
after year. Among dealers, there is some 
disagreement about how important this in- 
crease is in reducing sales. A Plymouth 
dealer on Long Island says that price re- 
sistance is a factor but less important than 
the recession fear. A Ford dealer in north- 
ern New Jersey says high prices are the 
major problem, because the average person 
can't afford to pay the price plus the fi- 
nancing. A Chevrolet dealer in Detroit de- 
clares: “Automobiles are priced out of reach 
of a large segment of the people.” 

A Buick dealer figures a car that cost $80 
a month in 1955 now costs about $105. He 
Says people with the idea of trading their 
oe models are taken aback by this stiff 
rise. 

USED-CAR COMPETITION 


Used cars, meanwhile, have become stiffer 
competitors of the new cars. Prices of used 
cars are down, while prices of new cars are 
up. A Washington Plymouth dealer says 
that prices on some used cars have fallen 
as much as 50 percent in the past year, 
though the average drop is a good deal less 
than that. 

At any rate, a good many motorists who 
might have bought new cars apparently be- 
lieve that used cars offer better bargains. 
Here, again, the effect of the recession is 
noted. 

Many folks feel they're better off buying 
a used car in the $1,100-to-$1,400 price 
bracket, on which they won't have to pay 
for so many months, than committing them- 
selves for long-term payments on a new 
car,” says a Studebaker dealer in Chicago. 

The drop in used-car prices also makes 
for less liberal trade-in allowances in sell- 
ing new cars. A number of dealers say this 
is an important problem. 
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CONFUSED CUSTOMERS 

A Plymouth-Imperial dealer in San Fran- 
cisco calls confusion the No. 1 problem 
holding sales down. He explains: “Deal- 
ers who offer $1,500 off on a $3,000 new car 
must be padding prices. Car shoppers feel 
that. They are confused to the point where 
they're afraid they're getting gypped and 
won’t buy at all.” 

I think the price situation is one thing 
that has destroyed public confidence in auto 
dealers,” a New York dealer declares. “I be- 
lieve that 90 percent of the people to whom 
you talk today think of dealers as hucksters. 
And they don’t have any confidence in what 
the dealers tell them.” 

Last week, the National Auto Dealers As- 
sociation, together with some individual 
dealers, told a Senate committee it favors 
a bill to make the auto manufacturers put 
labels on all cars showing the suggested re- 
tail prices and other charges, in order to 
eliminate confusion. Ford and General Mo- 
tors endorsed the proposal, and Chrysler said 
it was not opposed to the bill. 

Are prices coming down? This question 
seems to be bothering many would-be buyers. 
Naturally, those who think there is a real 
chance of a price cut tend to postpone buy- 
ing. The talk in Congress of repealing or 
reducing the Federal excise tax on new cars 
contributes to this expectation. 

A Washington dealer says people greeted 
his salesmen the day after a new excise-tax- 
reduction bill was introduced in Congress 
with the comment: “Well, I see they're go- 
ing to take the tax off.” Other dealers say 
they get this sort of comment from many 
prospects. They are meeting the problem 
in a variety of ways. 

Some say they tell prospective customers 
the retail price will not come down, even if 
the tax is removed. Others contend the tax 
is unlikely to be cut or that, if it is, the 
cut will be retroactive. One dealer goes 
so far as to suggest to his customers that 
anyone who bought after March 1 may get 
a refund of the tax later on. 


A BIT DISENCHANTED 


Dealers who feel that car sales are down 
primarily because people don’t like the styles 
or performance of the new cars are in a 
minority. 

A Chicago Mercury dealer contends that 
“people are a bit disenchanted with present 
auto designs.” A Dodge dealer in San Fran- 
cisco says: “People complain that our cars 
are too large, too long, too wide and too low.” 
He believes the American manufacturers 
should have a car commensurate to the for- 
eign cars. 

Another dealer says the size of American 
cars is prominently discussed by prospec- 
tive customers as a reason for not buying. 
On the other hand, a Lincoln-Mercury dealer 
on the west coast suggests this: “People are 
trying to rationalize. They say cars are too 
big and too wide as an excuse not to buy.” 

There is a feeling among dealers that 
United States cars have become too much 
alike in size, performance and riding quali- 
ties and that, as a result, there is less pres- 
tige attached to owning a big, new car. One 
dealer theorizes: It's the oid story. After 
you've had something so long, you get a re- 
action. People now are sated with the ‘big- 
gest’ and ‘best’ and ‘most powerful.’ If you 
were to give them plain, smaller cars for a 
few years, they’d swing back to the present 
type.” 

INDUSTRY'S BLACK EYE 

The industry’s problems have provoked a 
burst of bad publicity that is almost with- 
out precedent for its intensity. Public fig- 
ures from the President on down have been 
aiming barbs at the auto makers and dealers. 
Congressional committees are investigating 
auto prices. The Justice Department has at- 
tacked a group of dealers for alleged price- 
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fixing. The Auto Workers Union attacks the 
industry’s profits. Styling of the new cars 
has become a butt of jokes on television and 
in magazines, newspapers and daily conver- 
sation. 

What do the dealers think can be done to 
improve things? Quite a few favor quick re- 
peal of the Federal excise. Some say that, 
in addition, the manufacturers should cut 
prices. Others want simpler styling and 
more emphasis on economy in gas mileage 
and repairs. 

Will better salesmanship help? A Ford 
dealer in Wash: says his sales are al- 
most up to the 1957 level and the reason is 
that his salesmen “get out and work.” Other 
dealers point to the results of dramatic sales 
campaigns in some of the big cities. Still 
others think salesmanship is not at fault. A 
Buick dealer becomes quite angry at the idea 
that it might be. “These salesmen are starv- 
ing to death and pushing the daylights out 
of these cars,” he asserts. 

Thus, the dealers seem to have no single, 
simple remedy for the slump in sales, just as 
they have no single, simple explanation for it. 
In their eyes, Just about everything possible 
is wrong with the auto business. 


ONE REASON WHY CAR SALES ARE SLIPPING 


The typical family buying a new car in 
1957 had an income of $7,800.: 

Taxes took $1,031, living costs, $5,520. 
Left for savings, or major purchases such as 
a new car, $1,249, or $104 a month. 

An average new car costs about $3,000. 
After the usual downpayment of one-third, 
a typical buyer still owes $2,000, to be 
financed by an auto loan. 

On a 2-year loan, payments would be 
about $99 a month, or almost all of a typical 
family’s income above living costs. On a 
3-year loan, payments would be about $71 a 
month, or two-thirds of the family’s avail- 
able income. 

When confidence is high, many will borrow 
to enjoy a new car. When confidence wanes, 
as in 1958, fewer people will take on future 
obligations, and car sales slip. 


[From U. S. News & World Report of May 2, 
1958] 


Wuat's Next IN AUTOS? 


Derrorr.— What is the American car of the 
future to be like? Is it to be a smaller car, 
an economy car, or even a larger car offering 
more in the way of comfort and convenience? 

How about the 1959 models and those that 
follow? Are cars as big and broad, as low 
and powerful, and as bright in color as they 
can get? Or does the automobile industry 
have ideas for changes that will spark an 
expanding demand? 

The outlook for business in 1959 and later 
years depends to an important extent on the 
answers to these and other questions. When 
the American public backs away from pur- 
chases of new cars, the whole country feels 
the impact. 

To find out what’s ahead U. S. News & 
World Report sought the views of leaders in 
the auto industry. All remain confident that 
the present setback in the industry is only 
temporary and that steady improvement in 
cars of the future will assure high demand 
for models year after year. There is wide 
agreement, too, on what it is that the Ameri- 
can public, by and large, wants in the way 
of a car. 

A LOOK AT 1959 

What is that demand likely to produce in 
1959 and beyond? Broadly, the answer is 
this: 

The new 1959 cars will be—as a rule— 
somewhat wider and a bit longer and lower 
than 1958 cars. 

— 

1 Median income of families buying new 
cars, as shown by U. S. News & World Report 
survey. 
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Colors will tend to be more subdued, with 
fewer contrasting shades. Chrome trim will 
be used freely, as before. 

Economy of operation will be emphasized. 
The goal is a 20 percent to 25 percent saving 
in fuel use over the next 4 to 5 years. A 
start. toward that goal will be made in the 
1959 models. The horsepower race will end. 

Output of a small, European-type car by 
the big three United States automakers is 
not foreseen. An economy-type car, of a 
size in between the standard American car 
and the European car, is unlikely from the 
big three before 1960, if then. 

Price will depend largely on the outcome of 
wage negotiations now under way. The hope 
of the industry is that a price rise can be 
avoided. 

BELIEF IN SIZE 

The three major United States automobile 
companies remain completely convinced that 
the average American family wants a car 
that is large enough for comfort, powerful 
enough to keep its place on superhighways, 
attractive to the eye and with the latest 
in the way of aids to the driver. All of that 
spells size. 

The dissenting view, however, is most 
strongly expressed by George Romney, presi- 
dent of American Motors Corporation, who 
sees a heavy demand for a compact economy 
car. Mr. Romney fears that big cars and 
annual model changes, making for early ob- 
solescence, are carrying the industry far in 
the wrong direction. 

This is a minority view in the American 
industry. 

AHEAD FOR UNITED STATES, A CLASSLESS CAR 


It is true that some people “would like cars 
shorter,” says James O. Wright, a vice presi- 
dent of Ford Motor Co. and general 

of its Ford Division. “But natur- 
ally we must build to the volume demand. 
People like cars big. The volume purchases 
are being made in that direction.” 

Edward N. Cole, general manager of Chev- 
rolet and a General Motors vice president, 


“The great majority of people want the 
larger car, the big package. We must go by 
the rule, not the exception. 

“People want passenger room in a car, 
and luggage space, and this is not going to 
change. We must remember, too, that people 
are getting larger, physically. And Ameri- 
cans are considerably larger than Europeans, 
For equal comfort, they need larger cars,” 

A top marketing official for Chrysler Corp., 
Byron J. Nichols, observes that people tend 
to forget that the American car has been 
developed through the years to meet Ameri- 
can needs and driving conditions. 

“The average family in this country will 
need and want an all-purpose car that will 
take them to the theater, carry a heavy 

e load, cruise the superhighways in 
comfort, or pull a house trailer,” says Mr. 
Nichols. 

The trend toward larger cars, is expected 
to continue—to some degree—over the next 
several years. After that, size probably will 
remain stable. 

LOW INTO MEDIUM 

A development of the last few years is the 
tion of some low-priced models into 
the traditional medium-priced field. Ford, 
Chevrolet, and Plymouth hereafter will be 
making cars as large as most of the medium- 
priced makes and almost as large as some of 

-the top-priced makes. 
Helping this trend is a widening use of 


interchangeable body shells, which medium- 
priced makes are to share with the low- 
three. 


‘What is evolving from all this is a classless 


ear. The buyer of a low-priced model will 
get almost as much car, so far as size is 
concerned, as the buyer who goes the limit 
on cost, 
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The medium-priced and top-priced cars 
won't get much larger, as they are close to 
practical limits of length and width. 


WIDTH TO GROW 


The Chevrolet, which increased most con- 
spicuously in size from 1957 to 1958, again 
is expected to become wider and a little 
longer next year. In 1959, it may not be 
easy—at a distance—to tell a Chevrolet from 
a Cadillac. 

Ford is understood to have a new top 
model for 1959 larger than any present Ford 
car. Plymouth is to make major changes 
following this same trend. 

In all these cars the principal increase is 
to be in width, mostly inside the body, rather 
than in length. The result will be cars 
around 80 to 81 inches wide, including 
fenders and bumpers. This means an in- 
crease, on the average, of 2 to 3 inches. 

In car length, the increase is expected to 
be only a few inches for the Chevrolet-Ford- 
Plymouth group. This will mean cars only 
5 to 6 inches shorter, in some instances, than 
today’s smallest Cadillac. For most other 
makes, any addition to length apparently 
will be moderate. 

No change will be made in the size of 
American Motors’ Rambler. Studebaker- 
Packard is to bring out a new economy car 
for 1959. 

The low silhouette is to become still lower. 
Many makes are to be trimmed down to an 
overall height of 55 to 56 inches, joining 
others that already are down to that range. 

Restyling will be extensive in the 1959 
cars. Competition is given as the chief rea- 
son. Lower silhouettes and the increase in 
car size give the stylists new opportunities 
for reshaping bodies, doors, fenders, hoods, 
and rear decks. 


CHROME STILL POPULAR 


Contrary to recent reports, most 1959 cars 
will have an abundance of chrome trim. Ex- 
perience this year, as in the past, seems to 
show that chrome attracts buyers. There 
may be less chrome later on, but the end is 
not now in sight. 

Colors, on the other hand, will be more 
conservative in 1959. Solid colors will be 
favored, with fewer models painted in 2 tones 
or 3 tones. There is a trend, too, toward 
darker and more subdued colors. 

Headlamps will be dual. Fins are expected 
to be somewhat more numerous. In Ram- 
blers and probably in Studebaker-Packard 
models, however, styling changes will be mod- 
erate. 

IN DETROIT, NO SHORTAGE OF IDEAS 


What does that leave? Cars are so packed 
now with automatic equipment, power de- 
vices, and styling features that a great many 
people ask: “Can there be changes of suffi- 
cient importance hereafter to attract buyers 
in great numbers?” 

‘The car makers, in substance and with deep 
conviction, say: “Sure.” 

More or less typically, Chevrolet’s Mr. Cole 
predicts: 

“There will be just as many dramatic 
changes in cars in the future, if not more, 
than there have been in the last 25 years. 
If people have the notion we are running 
out of ideas for new features, they are not 
thinking correctly. 

“There will be new comforts, new luxuries. 
And we haven't seen the end of driver as- 
sists. There is development work on trans- 
missions, tires, brakes, lights—indeed, a 
whole realm of convenience and safety fea- 
tures.” 

No car maker will identify future im- 
provements more specifically than that. 
Those which are well within sight, or even 
embodied in handmade models in the en- 
gineering and design laboratories of each 
maker, will be kept trade secrets as long as 


possible. 
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NEW HELP FOR DRIVERS 

Edward T. Ragsdale, general manager of 
Buick and a vice president of GM, sees no 
end to the possibilities in harnessing the 
power of the car to help the driver. He 
also anticipates important changes in de- 
sign. One example: 

“There may be something in design to 
reduce eyestrain when one drives all day. 
This would reduce driver fatigue, therefore 
be a safety measure. Tinted glass, in wide 
use now, has helped.” 

Mr. Wright, at Ford, is equally confident 
of improvements to come. 

“There will always be new things—all 
kinds,” he says. “We expect better and 
better performance, a smoother ride and 
better handling, especially on superhigh- 
ways. All components of the automobile— 
tires, steering systems, safety features, elec- 
tronie-guidance systems and the rest—will 
develop year by year under the testing of 
the market place.” 


MORE DEPENDABILITY 


Harry E. Chesebrough, new head of 
Chrysler's Plymouth division, also sees the 
industry pushing onward to new achieve- 
ments. He sums up: “In the future, we will 
have more and more dependability, comfort 
and honesty of style.” 

This expansion, the Chrysler executive be- 
lieves, will let the industry, some year soon, 
shoot past its record of 7.2 million new cars 
sold in 1955, 

Other executives in Chrysler and compet- 
ing companies hold similar views. Some go 
further. Mr. Wright, at Ford, predicts: “It 
is our firm opinion, based on careful fore- 
casts, that between now and 1965 there will 
be years of automobile production amount- 
ing to upward of 10 million cars and 
trucks.” 

The horsepower race apparently has 
ended, with horsepower ratings expected to 
go up only slightly, if at all, in the future. 

Says Mr. Wright: “We feel now that the 
automobile is adequately powered.” 


DRIVING ECONOMY THE BIG GOAL NOW 


Economy in gasoline mileage is the aim 
now. The direction of engineers’ efforts 
along this line are summed up by Mr. Rags- 
dale, of Buick, who says: 

“Everybody in the industry is working as 
hard as he can to improve gasoline mileage. 
We are pursuing this aggressively.” 

Improved gasoline fuels are being de- 
veloped in the laboratories and refineries of 
the petroleum industry. 

Fuel injection is not to be pushed much 
at this time in furthering gas economy. In- 
dustry executives say it will not help mate- 
rially until it is simplified and made com- 
petitive in price with the multibarrel carbu- 
retor, 

RISE OF POWER DEVICES 

Even with new-car sales down, as a result 
of the recession, the continuing popularity 
of power devices and accessories is phenome- 
nal. 

Automatic transmissions, which did not 
come into wide use until the early 1950's, 
are now installed in 8 out of 10 new United 
States-built cars. The total of such trans- 
missions in use has risen to more than 31 
million. 

Power steering—like automatic transmis- 
sion, an extra-cost item on most new cars— 
is installed in about 4 out of 10 cars coming 
off the assembly lines. More than 8 million 
units are in use 8 years after its introduc- 
tion. 

Drastic reductions in the cost of power- 
steering units have helped materially in 
bringing them into wider use. Their $200 
price to a car buyer in 1952 has come down 
to a top price of $107.50 today. Ford offers 
a unit for $68.70. 
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Power brakes run fairly close to power 
steering in popularity. On a lesser scale, air 
conditioning and such conveniences as 
power-operated windows, seats, and radio 
antennas have had a swift expansion. More 
than 1,150,000 cars have been equipped with 
air conditioning since 1953. In top-priced 
lines, every third new car is air-conditioned. 

Then there are heaters, with which nearly 
all new cars are equipped, and radios, now 
installed in 36.5 million automobiles. 

DRIVERS’ DEMAND FOR EXTRAS NEVER ENDS 

Public demand for special equipment 
seems to be insatiable. Since buyers of all 
but the higher priced cars pay extra for such 
equipment, this demand appears to contra- 
dict much of the talk that what people want 
most of all is cheaper cars and more eco- 
nomical transportation. 

Automatic transmission involves an extra 
cost of around $200. It reduces mileage per 
gallon of gasoline by 10 percent, according 
to an estimate by the General Petroleum 
Corp. 

Yet the proportion of cars equipped with 
this device has continued to increase even 
in the recession. It is elected by more than 
7 out of 10 buyers of cars in the lowest- 
price range. 

American Motors, which stresses economy 
of operation of its Rambler, sells 49 percent 
of its 6-cylinder cars and 80 percent of its 
V-8's with automatic transmissions. 

Another economy car, Studebaker-Pack- 
ard’s Scotsman, until lately emphasized 
minimum equipment of heater, defroster and 
directional signals. Now it offers automatic 
transmission as an option. 

Experience shows that many women, es- 
pecially, insist upon smooth and effortless 
gear shifting and are willing to pay extra for 
it. Some women drivers have never shifted 
gears, don’t know how. 


WHERE ECONOMY TREND IS SHOWING 


A partly contrary trend, toward utmost 
economy, is showing up in this time of reces- 
sion. There is an abrupt and conspicuous 
switch to lowest priced models in the Ford- 
Plymouth- Chevrolet group. 

A year ago, nearly half of the low priced 
three” cars produced were the luxury mod- 
els—Chevrolet’s Bel Air, Plymouth's Belve- 
dere, Ford's Fairlane 500. That proportion 
has fallen lately to as low as 36 percent. De- 
mand for the lowest priced models—Chevro- 
let's Delray, Plymouth’s Plaza and Ford’s 
Custom 300—has more than doubled, com- 
pared with a year ago. 

The six is making a comeback. Currently, 
it accounts for 30 percent of production in 
this price group, compared with only 22 per- 
cent a year ago, according to Ward’s Auto- 
motive Reports. Dodge has experienced a 
tripling of demand for its sixes. The six 
costs about $100 less than the V-8 in the 
same model and is more economical to op- 
erate. Plainly, this saving is important to 
many new-car buyers. Some—but apparently 
still a minority—even buy the sixes without 
any automatic devices, 

TEMPORARY CHANGE? 

Detroit regards this shift in buying habits 
as far from conclusive, for several reasons. 
It has not been sufficient, so far, to check 
the stampede to extra-cost equipment, espe- 
cially automatic transmissions, 

Much more important, for Detroit’s plan- 
ning, the economy trend is thought to be 
temporary. Detroit believes it won’t outlast 
the recession. A similar trend ended after 
the recession of 1953-54. The sequel, in fact, 
was the all-time record sale of 7.2 million 
new cars in 1955. Many of these cars were 
in higher price brackets than the same peo- 
ple normally bought in before that slump. 

Detroit's big three car makers are volume 
producers. They build cars for the majority. 
And they remain convinced that, once the 
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recession is past, this majority will follow a 

trend toward the more expensive models of 

a given make of car, the V-8 engine, and 

plenty of power devices. 

UNITED STATES PRODUCERS SIZE UP SMALL-CAR 
FUTURE 

If Detroit ever becomes convinced that 
there is a big-enough demand for smaller 
cars in this country, they will be built here. 
But there is little likelihood that this will 
happen in the next 2 years, as things now 
stand. 

Mr. Nichols, of Chrysler, says European- 
type smaller cars “will never fill the bill.” 
Mr. Cole, at Chevrolet, equally blunt, says: “I 
don’t think the European-type car has any 
future in this country.” 

Privately, almost every auto executive in 
Detroit will tell you frankly that the small 
European cars are underpowered for United 
States highways and expressways and are 
lacking in style. 

About all that Detroit concedes to most of 
the European imports is some utility as sec- 
ond cars. 

THE “IN BETWEEN” CAR 


What Detroit may produce—if its final de- 
cision goes that way—is a car of in between 
size, decidedly larger and roomier than most 
of the smaller imports, but smaller and some- 
what more economical than the cars it builds 
now. 

If this in-between car does materialize, it 
will not replace present-day big cars, but will 
supplement them. They would be made for 
a minority, still not very big, but definitely 
growing. 

At least some of the reasons for the 
growth of this minority are very plain. 
There is a rising demand for personal trans- 
portation—for the head of a household 
driving to work, for the housewife in the 
suburbs who needs a car to go to market 
and transport young children to school, and 
for teen-agers who want to go places. 

Along with these, there is price resist- 
ance. This is particularly marked among 
people who find they are spending a large 
proportion of their income—authorities say 
some spend as much as 20 to 25 percent— 
for transportation. Other factors are the 
ease of parking and low operating costs of 
most foreign cars. 


SMALL CARS, AN OPINION 


How big is the market for small or, at 
least, smaller cars? 

Detroit's answer is that it seems big 
enough to attract the smaller, independent 
manufacturers—American Motors and Stude- 
baker-Packard. It is not rated big enough, 
however, for the volume producers. 

Lester L. Colbert, president of Chrysler 
Corp., recently told his stockholders that 
it was “not worthwhile at the present time” 
for his company to set up facilities for mak- 
ing smaller cars in this country. 

Privately, executives of General Motors and 
Ford agree with Mr. Colbert. 

Is the market for small cars a lasting 
one? Or is a lot of it just fad, and sus- 
tained for a while by the recession? The 
guess of the big three is that it is not 
lasting. 

The sales experience of the big three as 
well as their market studies, indicates that 
most people don’t want small cars though 
they do want the operating economy which 
these cars provide, The United States mak- 
ers are giving more and more attention to 
that subject. 

USED UNITED STATES AUTOS VERSUS NEW FOREIGN 
CARS 

Detroit is yet to be convinced that the real 
and lasting market for less-expensive cars, 
whatever its size, would be better served by 


new, smaller cars than by good, late-model 
used cars. 
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These answers could be wrong. And if 
they prove to be wrong, the big three will 
make some smaller cars. Mr. Colbert has 
said: “We are in a position to move very 
fast if it is decided later that the market 
for small cars is big enough to justify such 
a move.” 

This applies with equal force to the other 
major producers. All of them have draw- 
ings, if not prototypes, of smaller cars. They 
have made a lot of advance preparations. 
But all of these are contingent, and the most 
authoritative information is that there are 
no final commitments at all. 

For the economy minded, Detroit favors 
used cars, which ordinarily outsell new cars 
by about 2 to 1, 


FACTOR OF REPAIRS 


A major complaint about used cars has 
been that they often are in poor condition, 
run up big repair bills. Now, the industry is 
giving more attention to programs for re- 
conditioning and warranty of used cars. 
There is a relatively new, fast-growing busi- 
ness in used-car warranty contracts. 

One warranty corporation has signed agree- 
ments with 4,400 dealers. Customers get 
l-year guarantees on major mechanical 
parts. 

Mr. Nichols, of Chrysler, voices the view 
shared by most American car makers that 
good United States used cars are a better 
value than small foreign cars. He says: H 

“The going price for a low-mileage, 1955 
Plymouth four-door sedan equipped with 
V-8 engine, automatic transmission, power 
brakes, radio and heater, on Detroit’s Liver- 
nois Avenue, is in the neighborhood of $1,000. 

How can anyone claim that a small foreign 
car, bought in Detroit at a price in the neigh- 
borhood of $2,000, offers anything like the 
same value as that Plymouth or a compara- 
ble American car? 

“People who talk about the gas economy 
of the small foreign car should take a sharp 
pencil and figure how man years it would 
take them to save that thousand-dollar dif- 
ference in price. And that big difference in 
initial outlay is entirely apart from the dif- 
ference in comfort, utility, safety, and ease 
of operation.” 


A BOOM FORECAST IN STATION WAGONS 


The body type that appears to have the 
most assured position in the coming years 
is the station wagon. 

As recently as 1940, fewer than 1 percent 
of the United States cars sold were station 
wagons. That proportion has risen rapidly 
to more than 12 percent. 

A widely held view of what is ahead for 
station wagons was voiced recently by George 
H. Brown, manager of Ford’s marketing- 
research department. “Every piece of evi- 
dence I’ve seen indicates that wagons are 
the car of the future,” said Mr. Brown, “and 
that, within 10 years, one-fourth of total 
industry sales will be station-wagon models.” 

Considerable changes in the station wagon 
are envisioned for years ahead, although 
ideas about them vary. A Ford stylist, Da- 
mon C. Woods, suggests that they might 
have a sliding or rolltop roof, or swing-up 
sides to make it easier for passengers to 
get in and out. 

Mr. Woods also predicts that the makers 
will explore club car seating, in which rear 
passengers sit in a semicircle as they would 
in the observation car of a train. 


MAJOR IMPROVEMENTS ARE IN THE WORKS 

Roomier cars, providing more space for 
passengers, are a prime objective of Detroit’s 
auto makers. Enlarging of car bodies is 
only one approach. Another is relocation of 
components of the drive line that conveys 
power from the engine to the rear wheels. 

One big change of this nature which 
appears to be in the cards is the removal 
of the transmission from just behind the 
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engine to the rear of the car. This would 
make it possible to eliminate the huge hump 
over the transmission in the floor of the 
front compartment, which has been growing 
higher and higher as the car body has been 
lowered in efforts to reduce car height. 

The awkward hump farther back, over the 
drive shaft, also could be cut down sharply 
in size. These changes, removing annoying 
drawbacks of low cars, can be expected 
within the next few years. 

With them may come a rear-engine car. 
This presents problems, but the best author- 
ities say they do not appear to be insoluble. 

Gas-turbine engines appear to be a possi- 
bility, but not a probability, in the next 5 
years. Most executives say such engines 
are 10 years away, or just distant, These 
engines burn a mixture of kerosene and air 
to form gases. These gases, expanding, spin 
the blades of a turbine which is geared to 
a driveshaft connected to the car's wheels. 

Intensive development work in Detroit 
and elsewhere has produced a high degree of 
efficiency in the gas turbine. But it still 
requires a lot of fuel, runs very hot and 
inyolyes difficulties in size, weight and cost. 


DRIVING BY RADAR 


Automatic devices and assists for the 
driver which will make today's pushbuttons 
and leyers seem very crude are to make 
their appearance in cars of the future. 

One device which seems closest, perhaps 
only a few years distant, is a radar system 
or similar warning device to alert a driver 
when he gets dangerously close to another 
car or obstacle. Less imminent, and more 
difficult, are devices that will automatically 
brake a car, or take other action, to avert a 
collision. 

Another approach to nearly automatic 
driving is a mechanism that would enable 
the driver to steer, accelerate, and brake 
with a single stick control. This is experi- 
mental now. 

ATOM-POWERED AUTOS? 


The electric car may make a comeback 
one day. 

One suggestion is that the electric power 
might be generated by atomic reactors in 
the future and picked up from microwave 
beams, Another power source suggested is 
solar energy, which is developing rapidly and 
which can be used to generate electricity. 
Cars would pick up electric power from 
beams, or perhaps cables. 

Cars that even fly seem to be an ultimate 
potentiality. As to that, Mr. Chesebrough 
says, “Some day they will.” Other auto- 
motive men agree. Studebaker-Packard de- 
signers have anticipated such a space age 
vehicle by building an experimental body 
for it. 

For the immediate future, however, De- 
troit’s auto makers are betting hundreds of 
millions of dollars that Americans will like 
and buy the products they have lined up 
for 1959 and the years just ahead, 

[From the New York Times of May 4, 
1958 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINE Cars WILL 
Be LONGER, WrrR GLAMOROUS STYLING 
(By Joseph C. Ingraham) 

The 1959 model automobile will be a big, 
glamorous package devoid of any radical en- 

changes. Higher style combined 
with an even wider and longer silhouette 
than current models will dominate this fall, 
when the 1959 cars go on display. 

Despite steadily growing portents that a 
large of the car-buying public be- 
lieves that more simplicity should character- 
ize automobile design, manufacturers will 
pay only lipservice to that trend this year, 
mainly because at this late date they cannot 
do otherwise. 

Unlike the garment industry, where radi- 
cal change is possible almost overnight be- 
cause only paper patterns are involved, the 
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automobile industry must plan at least 2 
years ahead. 

Massive metal dies must be fabricated, new 
tools designed, hundreds of sheet metal, en- 
gine, or other mechanical parts ordered from 
supply houses, Basically the car is an as- 
sembled product and even the biggest pro- 
ducers turn out only about 50 percent of 
the items in their own plants. 

DESIGN BASED ON STUDIES 

The 1959 car designs were made final, ex- 
cept for a few crash changes, more than 
18 months ago. Public demand then still 
was for a big, flamboyant vehicle, according 
to their marketing studies, Millions of dol- 
lars were spent on the studies—and Detroit 
does not spend money lightly. 

It is generally contended that more than 
4 million persons are polled before a new car 
design is set, In late 1956 when the 1959 
models were locked up it was estimated that 
15 percent of potential customers wanted 
less chrome and more subdued styling. 

A recheck late in 1957 showed the conserv- 
atives had gained ground. The best that 
the makers could do now to tone down new 
models, however, was to delete some chrome, 
although this will show up on only a few of 
the more than 275 models that will start 
rolling off assembly lines in September. 

More glass, increased use of anadized 
aluminum in an array of glistening textured 
colors, soft solid exterior tones, and more lux- 
urious interior trim will distinguish the new 
models from the current cars, Historically, 
the changes will be evolutionary with just 
enough difference to bolster Detroit's philos- 
ophy that the public will not accept the 
same car for more than 1 year. 


BETTER PERFORMANCE LIKELY 


As a result the big 3 of the industry— 
Ford, General Motors, and Chrysler—report- 
edly have budgeted nearly $114 billion to 
bring out their 1959 automobiles, a few hun- 
dred million more than the record-smashing 
outlay of last year. 

What will the public get besides glamor? 
Mainly better performance, says the indus- 
try, with engines being refined to improve 
gas mileage although the basic powerplant 
will be unchanged. 

As to the new look, here roughly is how 
it shapes up for the coming model year: 

Ford will have a completely restyled ex- 
terior. Every piece of metal will be of new 
design. ‘The roof line will be lowered slight- 
ly; the ribbed pattern of 1958 will be elim- 
inated. The twin tail lights will be replaced 
by single huge plate-shaped lights. 

There will be ornaments on the front fen- 
ders, a replacement of the scoop decoration 
on the hoods of this year's models. A single 
longer wheelbase of at least 118 inches will 
replace the current 116-inch and 118-inch. 
Car length will increase about 2 inches, width 
the same. 

Edsel, which seems to be catching on 
slowly, will retain its distinctive vertical grill 
for its second year in the market place but 
will be restyled enough to make it distin- 
guishable from the firstrun. The rest of the 
Ford company line, Mercury and Lincoln, 
will get a simple face-lift with the bulk of 
the more than $400 million that the company 
is speriding on its new models going into its 
bread-and-butter line of Fords. 

PLYMOUTH TO BE CHANGED 

In the Chrysler family the biggest changes 
are set for its lowest price line, Plymouths, 
The moderate slanting fins will give way to 
long flared dartlike spears. Accompanying 
the higher soaring fins will be multi-colored 
aluminum trim inside and on the dash. 
Recast headlamps and tail lights and new 
panel treatment will make the illusion of 
change more dramatic than substantial, 

The corporation’s Dodge cars will also get 
u fairly drastic revamping with the DeSoto, 
Chrysler and Imperial lines dressed up but 
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not manifestly different than this year’s 
cars. 

At General Motors the emphasis will be 
on Chevrolet, 4 inches longer and 4 ches 
wider than the present models. The soft 
curving rear end will vanish and fins again 
will be the style. Chrome will glisten from 
window panels and grill. 

Significantly, Chevrolet will have a new 
body style, for General Motors’ masterminds 
apparently agree with their competitors at 
Ford that a car must be seemingly new each 
year to win the favored number one place. 
Ford did it in 1957 but the “new” 1958 Chey- 
rolet has taken the lead now. which is one 
reason why both are going in for a com- 
plete exterlor overhaul for 1959. 

The rest of the General Motors line will 
be “somewhat new.” The company has re- 
portedly switched from small, medium and 
large body shells (the box in which the 
passenger rides) to a single basic shell con- 
cept. By use of varied side trim, fenders, 
grill, rear end and hood treatment product 
distinctiveness is obtained. 


MORE GLASS ON CARS 

All GM cars as well as those of their 
competitors will have increased glass area 
by use of windshields curved around and 
up, thus cutting down on the steel roof sec- 
tion by about 8 feet. Chrysler pioneered 
this styling innovation last year. 

Ordinarily, Detroit would shy from dis- 
cussing 1959 models at this “sensitive” time, 
for spring is the traditional period of hope 
that current models will start to move 
quickly and any talk of next year’s cars 
would slow current sales. 

But it is not true this year. The manu- 
facturers are reconciled to sweating out the 
worst year since the Korean war year of 
1952 and still are not convinced that it is 
the product that is at fault. The best rec- 
ords are being set by the flashiest top 
models of the lines and the companies note 
that the only maker to better 1957, Amer- 
ican Motors, is having more success with its 
middle-sized Rambler Six than with its 
smaller Rambler American. 

What they don’t point out is that the 
middle-line Rambler is on a 108-inch wheel- 
base, 8 to 17 inches shorter than the basic 
products of the Big Three. It is more sim- 
ply styled but adequately powered. Ram- 
bler Six sales from January 1 through last 
week were 30,000 while the 100-inch-wheel- 
based “baby” American was 8,369. 


SMALL CARS IN DOUBT 


Meanwhile, the Big Three still are ready 
and able but not willing to commit them- 
selves to turning out a smaller car. All have 
prototypes in the barn but if the smaller 
car materializes perhaps in late 1959 it defi- 
nitely will not be on the tiny side favored 
by the Europeans. Rather, it will be a 
roomy, compact vehicle with enough power 
to keep up with the traffic stream on super- 
highways. 

As far as Detroit is concerned only a mod- 
est return to real basic transportation can 
be expected. The big market, they insist, 
still is in a fancy product with many crea- 
ture comforts. At best the compact car will 
be a supplement to rather than a substitute 
for big cars. 

The major automobile company leaders 
are firmly wedded to the tenet that sharp 
styling and solid size are the hallmarks of 
success and that this year’s bad showing re- 
flects factors divorced from public taste. 

Their critics contend that Detroit is the 
victim of its own wrongdoing and ominously 
quote Longfellow’s famous line, “Whom 
the Gods would destroy they first make 
mad.” 


{From Time of May 12, 1958] 
AUTOS: ON THE SLOW ROAD 


At Hollywood's imperial-sized Palladium 
ballroom, 1,850 members of the Los Angeles 
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Motor Car Dealers Association gathered for 
a $5-a-plate breakfast and a lecture from 
one of the industry’s top salesmen. After 
the ham and scrambled eggs, Chevrolet Na- 
tional Advertising Director William G. 
Power, as fervent a car salesman as ever 
lived, gave the dealers representing every 
United States make his considered opinion of 
the current state of the United States auto 
business, Said Bill Power: “Gentlemen, for 
30 long years I've spent my life trying to kick 
hell out of Ford and Plymouth—and here 
we are all together. Brother, we're in 
trouble.” 

Detroit’s trouble in 1958 is only too evi- 
dent on the sales graphs. Last week's re- 
ports showed a slight upturn in the last 10 
days of April. But for the first 4 months 
of the year, the industry is down a crush- 
ing 33 percent—and there are few signs of 
the traditional spring upsurge. Across the 
Nation, automen frantically poured on the 
old-fashioned, hand-pumping hard sell, 
hurled themselves into door-to-door sales 
drives and marathon cold turkey” tele- 
phone campaigns. Chicago salesmen 

handkerchiefs hopefully, but falsely, 
embroidered “Business is good.” In St. 
Louls, Milwaukee, Dallas, Atlanta, “You 
auto buy now” campaigns assaulted the 
public pocketbook. With an assist from 
Chevy salesman Power, New York dealers 
kicked off their campaign with Ringling 
Bros. circus acts at a monster Madison 
Square Garden rally. In Los Angeles, a 
parade of new cars led by a show girl in a 
pink, fur-trimmed Thunderbird implored 
me to buy, buy, buy. But the air was 

also filled with discordant notes. As the 
“you buy” cavalcade rolled down Hollywood 
Boulevard, a motorist cruised up in a weary 
1955 Chevrolet sedan that was equipped 
with a loudspeaker blaring angrily: It's 
too late now. You're too far gone. Get 
your prices down. Get your prices down.” 


HATE-AUTOS YEAR 


If prices are part of Detroit's trouble, they 
are far from all of it. For a Nation on 
wheels, the plight of the auto industry is a 
matter of intense popular concern. Many 
a United States male prizes his auto above 
all other etimes even his 
wife. Since there are 80 million drivers, 
there are 80 million experts on cars—and, 
naturally, on the industry that produces 
them. Thus Detroit has become the center 
of a vast family argument. Everyone has 
something to say about the 1958 cars. Some 
of the charges are right on the beam; others 
are wildly exaggerated. President Eisen- 
hower shot a thinly veiled barb at the indus- 
try. Senator Estes KEFAUVER, no man to 
watch the votes go by, loudly proclaimed 
that he, for one, was not buying a car be- 
cause everyone knew that prices are too high. 
Drivers who have never peeked under the 
hoods of their cars are sure they know pre- 
cisely what ails Detroit. 

Is there too ‘much chrome? Or not 
enough? Are the fins too fabulous? Or just 
fishy? Everyone débates the case of the 
small car versus the big car, argues the 
merits of the United States car versus the in- 
vading import. There are gags for every 
occasion, At the sight of a new 1958, the 
sidewalk humorists are solemnly asking, 
“Where do you put in the nickel to make it 
light up and play?” To Detroit, all this is 
as shocking as if a Saint Bernard had bitten 
a lost missionary. “This,” said Ford stylist 
George W. Walker, “is Hate-Autos Year.” 

Some pet peeves: 

“My real gripe,” says Minneapolis Physician 
George Riley Martin, who swapped his 1954 
Cheyy for a small Simca, “is that American 
cars are getting too complicated. They’re 
too full of gadgets that are always going 
wrong. My windshield wipers kept break- 
ing, and they practically had to tear out the 
dashboard to get at the things. You're get- 
ting fins and chrome, and every time that 
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you bash a fender a little bit, the whole side 
of the car has to be replaced.” 

“Small cars are just a phase,” says Atlanta 
Medical Technician Jewell Mitchell, who 
drives a well-cared-for 1956 Cadillac. 
“They're not comfortable, and I'm afraid I'll 
wind up under somebody's front bumper. 
Why, the other day I saw a small foreign car 
with a sign saying: ‘Don’t run over me. I 
squash bugs’.” 

“I think the new designs are beautiful,” 
says Cleveland Housewife Hermogene Mott, 
who drives a 1958 Buick. “But one thing I 
will say about American cars is that they're 
too expensive. Those TV ads list a price that 
sounds reasonable. But by the time they get 
through adding this and that, what you pay 
goes way over.” 

“Detroit isn’t solving our problems—it's 
creating them,” says San Francisco Social 
Worker Janet Pence, who recently retired her 
1951 Hudson in favor of a pale blue Volks- 
wagen. “When it became difficult to park 
downtown, we were greeted each year with a 
longer car. When the price of gas and oil 
went sky-high, we were asked to buy gas 
guzzlers. Well, we plan to become a 2-car 
family soon, just as Detroit advises. But 
we're getting another Volkswagen.” 

“The automobile as a badge of success is 
fading out,” says Chicago Sociologist Reuel 
Denney. “Too many people are wearing the 
badge, and it doesn’t mean anything any 
more. The buyer also has the feeling that 
he’s not getting enough out of it because 
of this obsolescence in styling. There's not 
enough rarity and not enough enjoyment.” 

“I don’t particularly object to chrome and 
wild colors,” says Alexander P. Gest, Jr., pres- 
ident of the small Mitchel Oil Corp, in 
Mamaroneck, N. TJ. But the thing I can't 
stand is that you can’t tell the present-day 
cars apart. They all look alike. I honestly 
can't tell a Plymouth from a Cadillac when 
they go by fast.” 


THREE FROWNS, ONE SMILE 


While the experts are having their say, 
auto sales are poking along at a rate of 1,- 
200,000 units behind 1957’s pace, and dealers 
have 800,000 unsold new cars on their hands. 
A few hardy optimists still talk of a 5 
million-car year. But the industry's realists 
are prepared to settle for much less, possibly 
only 4,200,000 cars, thus making 1958 the 
worst since the steel-strike year of 1952. 

With his own sales down 33 percent (for 
Ford) and 65 percent (for Mercury), Ford 
President Henry Ford II showed stockholders 
a first-quarter ledger with earnings off 77 
percent to $22.7 million. Chrysler Boss Les- 
ter Lum (“Tex”) Colbert had to face up to 
a $15.1 million loss—the biggest ever—with 
sales down 53 percent. Only General Motors 
President Harlow H. Curtice has anything 
to crow about. Chevy has bumped Ford out 
of the No. 1 spot; GM’s overall first-quarter 
sales were off only 11.6 percent, its earnings 
down 29.1 percent to $185 million; GM cars, 
though down in volume, have captured 
another 5 percent of the market to boost the 
company's share back up to about 50 percent. 

The one man with a big smile is American 
Motors President George Romney, whose 
boxy Rambler is the only United States 
entry in the small-car race and whose sales 
are racing ahead. Says Romney: “We are 
in the beginning phase of a real revolution 
in the automobile market. Finally, the big- 
car mentality has disintegrated.” This week 
Romney pushed production up another 6 
percent to-put it 26 percent ahead of 1957. 
American's first-quarter sales were the great- 
est in its history (31,260 cars), and, after 
years of red ink, it reported a handsome $2,- 
380,895 profit. Yet Romney's gain puts little 
cake in Detroit’s lunch basket. Some 84 
percent of the industry's 807,000 workers 
are Big Three employees, and an estimated 
450,000 are laid off; millions more workers 
in thousands of supplier plants spread 
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across the entire United States economy are 
dependent upon the major auto companies. 


STRATEGY AND STRIKES 


The ill wind has blown some good for the 
automakers. In labor relations, they have 
fewer problems than they had expected this 
year, At the start of negotiations for a 
new contract last month, Walter Reuther’s 
United Auto Workers asked for a 35- to 45- 
cents-an-hour wage package and tried a 
familiar whipsaw strategy to get it. The 
UAW fired off contract termination no- 
tices to Ford and Chrysler but not to 
GM obviously hoped to force the two 
smaller companies to settle, then use the 
settlements to pressure GM into line. But 
when the industry formed a united front 
and showed no signs of giving in, Reuther 
was forced to modify his position. Last 
week, in a four-part antirecession campaign, 
‘he offered to extend the current contract for 
another 3 months while differences were 
worked out. Detroit’s answer: A flat No.“ 
Said GM's Curtice with a snort: A trans- 

nt maneuver to stall negotiations until 
the 1959 model changeover.” 

What the auto men offered instead was a 
2-year extension of the current contract, 
which would include an automatic annual 
wage boost of 7 cents an hour. Then, to 
emphasize its solidarity with the other com- 
panies and prevent whipsawing, GM pulled 
a surprise. It canceled its contract as of 
May 29. The move astounded and infuriated 
the UAW which is now faced with an 
industrywide shutdown if it strikes one of 
the companies, since all can refuse to oper- 
ate without contracts. Roared Reuther: 
“They can’t make us strike. We are not 
going to accommodate the industry by strik- 
ing to deplete their inventories. I can as- 
sure you they are not going to get away with 
it.” But chances are that the auto industry 
can get what it wants, thanks to the sales 
slump. 

FROM EVERY DIRECTION 


What caused that slump? There is no one 
cause. A complex set of factors bore in on 
the industry—and hit it all at once. 

The recession played a large role. Said 
General Motors’ Red“ Curtice: “The auto- 
mobile industry did not cause this recession, 
It is a victim of it. The recession began 
6 months before it got to us. It is his- 
torically the case that a small decline in 
gross national product produces a much 
sharper decline in automobile sales. This 
is true because the automobile is a post- 
ponable purchase. The modern car is built, 
not for one but for two, three, and four 
buyers. Most of the cars on the road have 
a large reserve of unused mileage. People 
are using up that reserve instead of com- 
mitting themselves to a new car. 

What happened to autos, say the manufac- 
turers, is essentially the same thing that 
happened to other consumer durable goods, 
such as refrigerators, home freezers, TV sets, 
home washers and driers. All were riding 
the boom-time surge in consumer credit as 
families tried to catch up on buying held 
back by World War II and Korea. This year 
the buyers finally caught up. Autos, along 
with other big-ticket items, were bound to 
slow down as debt-burdened consumers de- 
cided to hold off and pay their bills. After 
increasing 23 percent in 1955, installment 
credit increased only 10 percent in 1956, an- 
other 7 percent last year. This year overall 
consumer credit has dropped sharply, and 
auto buyers are actually paying off more 
than they are borrowing for the first time 
since the 1954 recession. 

Automen admit that they may have sold 
too hard in 1955’s 7,200,000-car year and bor- 
rowed too heavily from this year's market, 


Detroit uses 17.4 percent of the Nation's 
steel, 65 percent of its rubber, 70 percent 
of its plate glass, 33 percent of tts radios. 
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They also feel that they made it easy to 
postpone getting a new car by producing 
cars more durable than ever. Since World 
War II, engineers have learned to build en- 
gines that run twice as long without an 
overhaul; brakes have twice the stopping 
power and twice (40,000 miles) the life; 
lights, springs, tires, steering, seats, and up- 
holstery are all vastly better. “It has be- 
come fashionable not to buy a car,” says a 
General Motors salesman with some bitter- 
ness, Then, to prove you are really chic, 
you find something wrong with all cars— 
maybe one word, ‘Horrible. That shows 
everybody you have good taste—and it con- 
ceals the real fact: you don’t want to commit 
yourself to paying off a car for the next 
2 years because you don’t know if you will 
have a job next month.” 


LOVE THAT CHROME 


Despite all the yowling about chrome and 
size, the experts scoff at the notion that 
Detroit’s problem—or even a major part of 
it—is a mere matter of style. “This indus- 
try grew because we have made it our busi- 
ness to find out what people want,” says a 
GM economist, noting that his company 
surveys 2 million potential buyers each year. 
They are dissected for their likes and dis- 
likes, like frogs in a laboratory. Thousands 
of lengthy questionnaires are sent out; 
microphones are hidden in new cars in 
showrooms to catch comments; salesmen 
carry wire recorders tucked in their pockets. 
In fact, automakers have studied the public 
so carefully that they have inspired sociol- 
ogists and motivational researchers to draw 
weighty—and often silly—conclusions about 
the United States public by merely study- 
ing their cars, 

Dr. Ernest Dichter, high priest of the 
motivational researchers, argues that con- 
vertibles are bought, not because buyers 
like fresh air and sunshine, but because 
somehow they regard the convertible as the 
mistress they dare not have. With equal 
solemnity, Sociologist David Riesman (in an 
article co-authored by Auto Expert Eric 
Larabee) proclaims that many can safely 
sample the jet-age aura by having a design 
based on the Sabre jet—as the 1956 Ply- 
mouth. So, too, can the consumer be in 
tune with the future through his dash- 
board, which looks like an intergalactic con- 
trol panel.” 

Whatever psychological forces are at work, 
the trend ever since 1946 has been to longer, 
wider, more futuristic cars—and more 
chrome (jewelry to automen), Those who 
bucked the trend usually rued the day. 
Henry Kaiser’s small, chromeless Henry J. 
was a dismal failure. So was the drab 1954 
Plymouth, which was 4 inches shorter than 
the year before. Sales dropped nearly 36 per- 
cent to only 381,000 cars a year. A year 
later Plymouth rolled out the longest (204 
inches) car among the low-priced three and 
promptly boosted sales back up to 647,000 
cars. 

This year’s best seller among higher- 
priced cars is what the trade calls the 
jewelry-box special”—Oldsmobile, with more 
chrome (44 pounds) than any other car in 
history. Now fourth, it is pushing Ply- 
mouth for third place. Among the low- 
priced three, the fancy Chevrolet Impala 
and Ford Fairlane 500 outsell less chromy 
models by three to one. On Ford’s custom 
line, there is a decorative gold-anodized- 
aluminum strip (along with an armrest and 
cigarette lighter) that costs $20 extra; 76 per- 
cent of Ford's customers demand it on their 
cars. Says Ford Stylist Walker: “I fought 
so hard against chrome I nearly lost my 
job. But I was wrong, and the others were 
right, People can buy austerity any time 
they want to. They don't want to.” 

Nor do the people seem to be intensely in- 
terested in safety. Ford spent $10 million 
trying to sell the public on padded dash- 
boards, deep-dish steering wheels and safety 
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belts, priced its equipment so low that in 
1956 it lost money on each unit. Result: 
Only 45 percent of its customers order crash 
padding, only 2 percent order both padding 
and seat belts. 

A MATTER OF PRESTIGE 

One factor that automen are not sure 
about is a shift in American living that is 
apparently changing the traditional role of 
the auto. Years ago the automobile was a 
national symbol of success. Everyone 
wanted a car, not only for transportation 
but also as a mark of prestige, and the 
bigger the car the better. 

In recent years the industry has built so 
much prestige into the once low-priced 
three that it is no longer necessary to buy 
more prestige with a middle-priced car; this 
market has tumbled from 87 percent to 26 
percent of all sales in a little over 2 years. 
Moreover, as consumers’ incomes have risen, 
the United States public has developed new 
wants to compete with cars. While cars 
slump, other industries are booming. The 
man who used to tinker with his car now 
installs a do-it-yourself tile bathroom; his 
auto is too complicated to fuss with, any- 
way. He may spend his money on a swim- 
ming pool (home pools will grow to a $400 
million business this year) or join the hi-fi 
boom (now rocking along at $1.3 billion a 
year). He can take to the water (boat in- 
dustry sales are up to $2 billion) or travel 
(up to $20 billion). With fly-now-pay-later 
plans, he can make the downpayment on a 
8-month, $6,000 trip round the world for 
less than the payment on a Chevy sedan. 

Says a Denver matron, Ann Sink, who re- 
cently decided not to turn in her 1954 Dodge 
station wagon on a new one: “Americans 
are getting bored pouring time and money 
into their cars. There are too many better 
things to entertain yourself with—outboard 
motors, new kinds of fishing tackle, skiing, 
travel. People are just getting too sophisti- 
cated to worry about cars.“ 


PACKS AND POWER 

Because the consumer has so many other 
wants, the price of cars has become a big 
factor. In 10 years the list price of a 2-door 
Buick Super sedan has risen from $1,800 to 
$4,000. Now that Walter Reuther is backing 
down on his wage demands (manufacturers 
argue that 80 percent of every new car's cost 
is wages), the industry hopes to hold the 
price line in 1959; manufacturers would also 
like an end to the auto excise tax, which 
adds 10 percent to the price of each new car. 
But they want it soon. All the talk in Con- 
gress, where there are nine bills pending to 
cut or eliminate it, only tends to slow sales 
still more. Finally, there is so much razzle- 
dazzle and price-packing in the auto sales- 
man’s spiel that list price is a joke. Ford, 
Plymouth and Chevrolet, for example, all 
post about the same factory list price on 
their cars, But by the time all the extras 
have been tacked on, the actual delivered 
price is much more, List price and extras 
for a 4-door, 6-cylinder Ford Custom 300 in 
Manhattan: 


List pries. 5 — ae ny $1, 930.00 


Undercoating...... 3 3 
Two-tone paint —.ĩ 


Total at delivery.......... 2, 669. 12 


Oklahoma’s Democratic Senator Mke 
Monroney, strongly seconded by both GM 
and Ford, is pressing for a bill requiring 
dealers to tag all cars with the list of extras 
and delivered price so that customers know 
precisely what the factory price is and the 
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price of all extras they are getting. Says 
one Manhattan businessman: “These car 
dealers have no idea how much distrust they 
have built up.” 

As for workmanship, the tales of the lem- 
ons are legion. Cars arrive from the factory 
with unwelded cross braces, drill bits broken 
off in screw holes, leaky windows, poor body 
fitting, the wrong parts—or missing parts. 
When customers complain, they get little 
sympathy. The stock answer to every auto- 
motive woe from leaky trunks to loose air 
vents is, as one Milwaukee owner sadly re- 
ports, Can't fix it; they all do that.“ Says a 
Los Angeles dealer: “Labor better get smart 
as to what’s happening in the auto business.” 

One of the things that sold cars during 
the 1950’s was the horsepower race. Every 
one piled on the power not only for speed 
but also to run all the new gadgets that 
consumers enjoyed. Though the higher 
horsepower makes passing on highways safer, 
many a critic says that perhaps Detroit 
should not have bowed to public taste, since 


-the horsepower cuts gasoline mileage. But 


the industry can cite figures to show that 
ton mileage has actually improved 5.8 per- 
cent in the last 10 years. 


RISE OF THE MIDGETS 


One big sales argument for small, less 
powerful European cars is economy. But the 
midgets are beginning to catch on for rea- 
sons a lot more complex than good gas mile- 
age. “Our company has been testing this 
market by importing Ford of England prod- 
ucts ever since 1949,” says Benson Ford. 
“For years the experiment was a flop, with 
sales averaging only about 3,000 a year.” 
Now the foreign cars are the hottest thing 
on the market. In 5 years imports have 
grown from 28,961 annually to 206,827, a 
healthy 3.46 percent of the total auto mar- 
ket. Forecast for 1958; A gain to 300,000 
or more cars, 7 percent of all United States 
auto sales, 

In barely 2 years West Germany's front- 
running Volkswagen has doubled sales to 
64,000 cars annually. France's second-place 
Renault, which sold 22,586 cars last year, has 
sold almost that many in the first 4 months 
of 1958; Italy's Fiat, here only since last 
June, has already sold 15,000 cars, converted 
four freighters into auto carriers that can 
bring in 1,000 cars at a clip. Behind the 
leaders range a dozen other makes from Brit- 
ain’s boxy Hillman to Sweden's Volvo. Years 
ago foreign cars were rare outside metro- 
politan New York and Los Angeles. Today 
they are almost as popular in New Orleans 
and Chicago, Denver, and Dallas. 

REVERSE SNOBBERY 

Though small cars are far from as com- 
fortable as “Detroit’s dinosaurs,” people who 
buy them like their chromeless function- 
alism, relatively low price and low upkeep. 
Says Cleveland suburbanite Cornie G. 
Scheid: “It’s silly to use a 4,000-pound 
machine to carry a 110-pound woman five 
blocks for 10 pounds of groceries.” And 
those with their eyes on the gas gauge find 
30 to 35 miles per gallon a welcome relief 
after United States cars. One Los Angeles 
lawyer traded his Cadillac for a Volkswagen, 
and figures that he saves $39 a month in 
operating costs. 

What really sells small cars is not so much 
their utility as their style. The small car 
has its own inverted snob appeal, which 
rubs off on every buyer. Many of the first 
buyers were hot-rodding eggheads, members 
of a mechanical intelligentsia who wanted 
something different. Most small-car buyers, 
said Los Angeles Renault Dealer John Green, 
who is aiming at selling 25,000 cars annu- 
ally, “are people who can afford a larger car. 
We have a map, and there are hardly any 
pins in the poorer section of the city. It’s 
like Bing Crosby wearing a sweatshirt to a 
party. Everybody knows he has a tuxedo if 
he wants to wear it.” 
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Detroit's Big Three all have stripped-down 
models selling for little more than $2,000, 
only $200 or so higher than most small cars. 
Yet these models find comparatively few 
takers because buyers fear friends would 
think this was all they could afford. But 
the man who pays only $1,800 for a Volks- 
wagen automatically becomes a member of 
the intelligentsia, and a very shrewd judge 
of a dollar. As San Francisco Dealer Clar- 
ence Krieger says: “When a man buys a for- 
eign car, all he needs is an Ivy League cap, 
and he becomes a sport.” 

The mere idea of owning something that is 
new and different is often enough to send 
people hurrying off to the foreign-car dealer, 
Chancy A. Forrester, a 79-year-old retired 
druggist in Adel, Iowa, recently bought a 
$12,000 Mercedez-Benz 300-D, which he de- 
scribes as “purty near perfect. This is the 
first of its kind in Iowa, and only the 14th 
in the United States.” Says Amanda Berls, a 
62-year-old Manhattan woman, who bought 
herself a 120-mile-per-hour Jaguar XK-150: 
“Men look on you with a great deal of awe 
and respect. Owning one has given me a 
sort of superiority complex. I wouldn’t give 
two tulips for a Cadillac.” 

DESIGNS AND DEALERS 

A few diehard Detroiters still regard the 
small car as more of a nuisance than a com- 
petitor. They argue that it is a fad, that the 
glamor will wear off as they become more 
popular. Detroit does not agree that 
chromeless designs are the coming rage. 
Nor could automen change if they would. 
The lead time on design changes is 17 
months, and the 1959 models were frozen 
long before the complaints started. For 1959 
the automen will pile on even more chrome; 
lines will be even more sweeping. Chrysler 
will be finnier than ever, with tails that 
zoom up, out, and rearward; Cadillac's fins 
will be higher, the car itself lower and slight- 
ly wider. Chevy will be wider, lower, and 
almost as long as a small Cadillac. Only 
Ford will hold the line with a modest face 
lifting, mainly ormaments, and a return to 
the traditional round taillights instead of 
1958's oval design. 

Detroit may be right that small-car sales 
will soon level off. But one of the reasons 
sales are climbing so fast is that more 
and more United States car dealers have 
taken on small cars until there are 11,088 
agencies spread around the United States. 
Detroit grumbles about dealer loyalty. Yet 
loyalty comes hard to many United States 
dealers, who have had troubles with the 
factories. Says Los Angeles“ Mel Alsbury, 
one of the industry's most respected dealers 
and 30-year Chrysler- Plymouth veteran 
whose cars have added to Chrysler's fame 
by winning the Mobilgas economy run three 
times: “My biggest complaint is that when 
the 1957 line was going fast, I just couldn't 
get stock. Then I took on the Renault line, 
If it wasn't for those little cars, I don't 
know if we could stay in business.“ 


ONE MILLION A YEAR? 


How big the market will grow is any- 
one's guess. Some small-car importers put 
the potential as high as 1 million cars an- 
nually. Detroit doubts it, Nevertheless, 
the big three are taking a long, fresh look 
at the possibilities. General Motors already 
imports its Vauxhalls and Opels at the rate 
of 23,000 annually; Ford is deep in the mar- 
ket with 27,350 English Fords this year, will 
soon start importing the German Taunus at 
the rate of 8,600 a year. Despite all rumors, 
neither Ford nor GM nor Chrysler plans to 
produce a small car in the United States 
at least right now. The market is still too 
small, must be at least 500,000 cars. 

What the industry has done is survey 
the field to discover what the United States 
would want in an American-bullt small 
car—just in case. Findings; the average 
United States auto buyer is ready to invest 
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in a United States small car, but he is un- 
willing to give up the accustomed miracles 
of Detroit engineering. He wants automatic 
transmission, power steering, smooth, Amer- 
ican-type riding qualities, plenty of gadgets, 
loads of interior and luggage space and lots 
of horsepower, In effect, the desire is for 
everything the United States car already 
is, only 10 feet shorter, and somehow a lot 
cheaper. In any case, a United States model 
would probably be a compact car, some- 
thing like the Rambler, rather than a small 
car. Nor will it be cheap. Volkswagen 
learned that fact of life. It planned to 
manufacture in the United States, but found 
that it cost at least $100 per car more. 
There was one overriding difference—labor 
cost. 

If and when the Big Three put out a 
compact car, the United States may see a 
complete reshuffling of its autos. Sales of 
today’s medium-priced models, which are 
taking the worst sales licking, may shrink 
further, and some cars may drop out en- 
tirely. In their place, bigger, flashier Fords, 
Chevies and Plymouths may move up to fill 
the gap between low-priced and high-priced 
autos. At the bottom will be a new market 
for utility autos, simply for transportation. 

Whatever the problems of the United 
States auto industry, Detroit is confident 
that they will be solved. The automen at 
General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler have 
been through all these troubles before. 
Gambling hundreds of millions each year on 
their new cars, the industry's leaders know 
that auto tastes are almost as fickle as those 
in women’s fashions. But they also feel that 
since they are turning out what they are 
sure 93 percent of the customers want, they 
will start selling again when the consumers 
get over recession fears. Says General Mo- 
tors’ Red Curtice, a careful man with a pre- 
diction: “It is my belief that we will see an 
upswing in automobile sales with the in- 
troduction of the 1959 models in the fourth 
quarter.“ 


RETIREMENT OF SENATOR YVES, OF 
NEW YORK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, yester- 
day, my very dear friend and colleague, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives], announced that 
for reasons of health he had decided 
not to seek reelection as the Republican 
candidate for Senator from New York. 
I wish, in deference to my colleague, 
that we had been able to have a delibera- 
tive session when many more Senators 
could have spoken. I hope they will do 
so later. But today seems to be a day, 
because of the arrival of the Vice Presi- 
dent from his tour of South America, 
which is not particularly suitable for 
them. However, I felt that I had to 
speak, as it is the day following my col- 
league’s announcement. 

I said yesterday that I was grieved 
when I heard of the announcement. 1 
was grieved personally. I was grieved 
for my party. I was grieved for the 
country. 

As the New York Times said this morn- 
ing about my colleague, Senator Ives: 

He has represented New York in Congress 
ably and honorably. 


. If there is any key to the character 
of my colleague, it is the word honor- 
ably.” 

He is as genuine and fine a human 
being as has ever graced this Chamber. 

As is quite typical of him, he is retiring 
not because he could not serve as a Sen- 
ator, but because he could not make an 
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all-out, grueling campaign. He said that 
were he to conduct anything less than 
that type of campaign, he would be un- 
fair to the Republican Party, to the peo- 
ple of New York State, and to himself. 
That is typical of the man and his great 
qualities. 

He has had a wonderful career. I 
think he is on the threshold of a new 
career for himself, because his mind, 
heart, and character will always be at 
the service of his country. 

I know he will always be my friend, 
confidant, and guide, as he has been, 
and I feel will continue to be, of the peo- 
ple of his State and the people of the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

Senator Ives has had a marvelous 
career. He was born in Bainbridge, 
N. Y., in 1896. After his graduation 
from Oneonta High School, he enrolled 
in Hamilton College in 1914. Heisnowa 
trustee of Hamilton College. 

He had a wonderful record in World 
War I. He is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. He was dean of the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell University. He is 
perhaps best known as a pioneer of anti- 
discrimination laws in the United States, 
having, with others in the New York 
State Legislature, and with the coopera- 
tion of former Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
brought about the enactment of the first 
FEPC law, which guarantees persons liv- 
ing in New York State equality of oppor- 
tunity in employment, regardless of their 
race, creed, or color. He was the real 
pioneer in this field of law, which has so 
engaged the States and engaged the 
Nation, = 

We shall suffer temporarily a real loss 
in the retirement of Senator Ives from 
the Senate, but I am very hopeful that we 
shall be the beneficiaries of his continued 
participation in public affairs from what- 
ever vantage point he chooses. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed as a part of my 
remarks an editorial entitled “Senator 
Ives’ Service,” published in the New York 
Times of May 15, 1958; an editorial en- 
titled “Losing a First-Class Senator,” 
published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of May 15, 1958; a series of com- 
ments made by distinguished citizens of 
New York State, including former Gov- 
ernor and presidential candidate Thomas 
E. Dewey; Governor Harriman; the New 
York State Republican chairman, Mr. 
Morhouse; the State chairman and na- 
tional committeeman of the Democratic 
Party in New York State, Mr. Prender- 
gast and Mr. de Sapio; the State vice 
chairman of the Liberal Party, Alex 
Rose; the leading Republican potential 
candidates for Governor of New York, 
Leonard Hall, former National Republi- 
can chairman, and Nelson Rockefeller, 
who is very well known in his own right; 
and also a biographical sketch of my 
colleague, to which I have referred pre- 
viously. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials, articles, and biographical sketch 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

From the New York Times of May 15, 1958] 
Senator Ives’ Service 

Irvinc M. Ives has devoted himself to the 

public service for more than a quarter of a 
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century. Elected to the New York State As- 
sembly in 1930, he became in turn minority 
leader, speaker, then majority leader. In 
1946 he was elected to the United States Sen- 
ate, and is now completing his second term. 
Through all those years he has been a con- 
„  liberal-minded, hard-working 
lawmaker. 
We regret, therefore, that for reasons of 
health he feels unequal to the strain of 
running for reelection. He remarks that if 
he were to conduct anything less than the 
rigorous, around-the-clock campaign that is 
required in New York State he would be un- 
fair to the Republican Party, to the people of 
his State, and to himself. Since, as he says, 
he would very much like to have continued 
in the Senate, his statement of withdrawal 
thus early in the political season is a con- 
firmation of high principles which have 
always guided him. 

As a legislator in Albany, Mr. Ives took a 
leading part in the drafting of State labor 
law, unemployment insurance, workmen's 
compensation, creation of the department 
of commerce, and the pioneering legislation 
forbidding bias for reasons of race or religion 
in the employment of labor. In Washington, 
his interest in labor problems continued, In 
foreign affairs he took the progressive, the 
internationalist point of view, exercising a 
quietly constructive influence on his party 
and his fellow Congressmen. Although he 
has been first and last a Republican, he has 
been independent enough to incur some dis- 
pleasure within his own party at times. 

Thomas E. Dewey spoke yesterday of Mr, 
Ives’ dedicated public service, for which the 
people of New York are greatly in the Sena- 
tor’s debt. A significant tribute came also 
from the Liberal Party leader, Alex Rose, who 
spoke of his distinguished public career, 
through which he has enjoyed the respect of 

labor. Labor has not always seen 
eye to eye with Mr. Ives, nor has the Liberal 
Party, which turned it back on him in 1952 
and 1954. He has had his critics in all 
parties, including his own. But it was gen- 
erally recognized, even if for reasons of poli- 
tics grudgingly admitted, that he spoke and 
voted his convictions honestly reached and 
thoroughly thought out. He has represented 
New York in Congress ably and honorably. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
May 15, 1958] 


LOSING A FIRST-CLASS SENATOR 


For reasons of health, Senator Irvine M. 
Ives has decided against seeking a third 
term in the United States Senate. We re- 
gret that the Senator feels compelled to re- 
tire. But the veteran legislator, who has 
served with distinction in Washington and 
Albany for 28 years, considers that he is not 
up to the rigors of an all-out campaign. 
Therefore Senator Ives prefers to step aside. 

Both the Nation and New York know 
Irvine Ives as a progressive and public- 
spirited lawmaker. He is a modern Republi- 
can, one whose record has been consistently 
forward looking. He is, in short, an Eisen- 
hower Republican who is dedicated to all the 
constructive principles that the President's 
leadership stands for. 

Labor has long been Senator Ives’ specialty. 
He is vice chairman of the McClellan com- 
mittee and has been active in pushing for a 
program of corrective, yet reasonable, labor 
legislation. Certainly the Senator has al- 
ways worked hard and intelligently for ways 
of improvement. And if the Ives ideas were 
not doctrinaire on one side or the other, as 
between labor and management, that is be- 
cause Senator Ives believes in things as he 
sees them, 

All this, of course, New York knew about 
Irvine Ives before he went to the Senate in 
1947. With Tom Dewey he was largely re- 
sponsible for this State’s pioneering law 
against discrimination in employment. And 
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in Washington he kept up his expert atten- 
tion to this problem. 

The Senate is losing a first-class Senator. 
But we feel confident that the New York Re- 
publicans will see to it that another progres- 
sive Republican of equal caliber is nominated 
and elected. 

COMMENTS MADE BY DISTINGUISHED CITIZENS 
or New YORK STATE 


Former Gov. Thomas E, Dewey: “I am 
sorry to see Senator Ives leave the Senate but 
I understand his reasons. He has given 
much of his life to dedicated public service 
and the people of the State are greatly in his 
debt.” 

Governor Harriman: “I extend to him every 
good wish that his retirement from public 
life may make it possible for him to enjoy 
a long and rewarding life.” 

Mr. Morhouse: “Republicans everywhere 
in the State share my disappointment and 
his that circumstances are such that, even 
with his reelection assured, he believes it 
best that he not undertake another rigorous 
political campaign.” 

Mr. Prendergast and Mr. De Sapio: “We 
join with those who extend their sympathy 
to Senator Ives for his ill health. We con- 
tinue to feel that his decision has no bearing 
on either the choice of the Democratic nomi- 
nee or the outcome of the election for United 
States Senator.” 

Alex Rose, vice chairman of the Liberal 
Party: “Senator Ives’ decision brings to a 
halt a unique and distinguished public 
career. Senator Ives has enjoyed the con- 
fidence of people in all walks of life and the 
respect of organized labor.” 

Mr. Hall; “I regret that Irvine Ives has de- 
cided not to make himself available for re- 
nomination, I hope his decision will not 
preclude him from making his great knowl- 
edge and experience available for future 
public service.“ 

Mr. Rockefeller: “I have always been a 
strong admirer of Senator Ives. His de- 
parture from the scene is a great loss and 
will be deeply felt by the people throughout 
the State.” 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF IRVING M. IvEs, 

UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM NEW YORK 


Born in Bainbridge, N. Y., on January 24, 
1896, Senator Ives enrolled in Hamilton Col- 
lege in Clinton, N. Y. in the fall of 1914, 
after being graduated from Oneonta High 
School at Oneonta, N. Y. 

The Senator's education was interrupted 
by serious illness in 1915 and later by the 
entry of the United States into World War I. 
In 1917 he enlisted in the infantry, went 
overseas with the American Expeditionary 
Forces, and participated in the Meuse- 
Argonne and St. Mihiel offensives. He was 
discharged in 1919 with the rank of first 
lieutenant, infantry, and resumed his educa- 
tion at Hamilton, where he was elected to 
membership in Phi Beta Kappa. He received 
the degree of bachelor of arts in 1920, 

After being associated from 1920 to 1923 
with the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, Senator Ives moved to Norwich, N. Y., 
to take charge of upstate business for the 
Manufacturers Trust Company of New York. 
In 1930 he was elected to the New York State 
Assembly and shortly thereafter he entered 
the general insurance business in Norwich. 

Serving in turn as minority leader, speaker 
of the assembly, and majority leader during 
his tenure of office in Albany, Senator Ives 
gained preeminence in the New York State 
Legislature through a long series of out- 
standing legislative achievements. 

Chief among these, and one which early 
contributed to his stature as a national figure, 
was the enactment, in 1945, of the Ives< 
Quinn law—the first legislation to be en- 
acted by any State prohibiting discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry. 
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In addition to serving as a member of 
the New York State War Council, chairman 
of the council’s committee on dispensations, 
chairman of the State temporary commission 
on agriculture, and chairman of the State 
temporary commission against discrimina- 
tion, Senator Ives also was the chairman of 
the important joint legislative committee on 
industrial and labor conditions. 

It was in this last capacity that the Sen- 
ator won national recognition as one of the 
foremost authorities in the Nation on indus- 
trial and labor relations. As chairman of 
this key committee, he was the author and 
sponsor of legislation creating the New York 
State Department of Commerce and the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell University. 

In June 1945 Senator Ives was appointed 
dean of this new institution, the first of its 
kind in the Nation. The Senator continued 
in this capacity until his resignation in 1947. 

In November 1946 Senator Ives was elected 
to the United States Senate for the 6-year 
term beginning January 3, 1947. The Sen- 
ator was elected for his second term in No- 
vember 1952 with the largest plurality ever 
received up to that time by a candidate for 
any public office in New York State—1,332,198. 
He was the Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor of New York State in 1954. He is now 
senior Senator from New York State. 

In Washington Senator Ives has continued 
to play the outstanding role in the Senate 
which distinguished his service in the New 
York State Legislature. 

Calling upon his long experience in the 
field of industrial and labor relations, Sen- 
ator Ives has been indefatigable in his efforts 
to secure that kind of sound legislation 
which is designed to create the optimum 
conditions for free collective bargaining and 
which will meet the problems of wages and 
hours, workmen’s compensation, social secu- 
rity, etc. 

Transferring also his interest in the en- 
actment of antidiscrimination measures 
from the State to the National arena, the 
Senator on several occasions has introduced 
in the Senate bills which would establish a 
Federal Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission, and has been a sponsor and 
stanch supporter of all other major civil 
rights legislation before the Senate. 

In 1933, Senator Ives was appointed by 
President Eisenhower to be chairman of the 
United States delegation to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization Conference at 
Geneva. The Senator was then elected 
President of the Conference, the first 
American to receive this honor from the 
ILO, Senator Ives was further accorded the 
honor of being the first president elected 
unanimously. 

As a Senator, Mr. Ives has also been ac- 
tively interested in housing legislation and 
rent control; the promotion of Federal farm 
legislation embracing the principles of 
flexible price supports and reduced subsi- 
dies; the solutions to the problems arising 
from the Federal Government's relations 
with international organizations; and the 
formulation of legislation to meet America’s 
responsibility for displaced persons. He 
has moreover, strongly supported the 
Hoover Commission recommendations for 
reorganization of the executive branch to 
effect greater economies in the operation of 
the Federal Government. Enactment in 
1957 of legislation authorizing development 
of additional hydroelectric power at Niagara 
Falls climaxed a 7-year effort on the Sena- 
tor’s part to resolve this highly contro- 
versial issue. He also was coauthor of a 
bill which would establish a national 
health and medical service program on a 
voluntary basis. Finally, as a veteran him- 
self, he has been most active in securing 
legislation extending adequate Federal bene- 
fits to veterans of World Wars I and II, and 
he was primarily responsible in 1957 for 
Senate approval of legislation including 
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New York’s policemen and firemen under 
the provisions of the social security law. 

His first wife, Elizabeth M. Skinner, whom 
he married in 1920, died in 1947, He mar- 
ried Marion Mead Crain in 1948. He has 
one son, George Skinner Ives, who is pres- 
ently serving as the Senator's administrative 
assistant. 

Senator Ives has served for many years on 
the board of trustees of Hamilton College 
and is a former Cornell University trustee. 
He is also a member of the American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Veterans of 
World War I, the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, the National Grange, Theta 
Delta Chi Fraternity, and the Pilgrims of 
the United States. He is a Presbyterian. 
The Senator has been awarded the follow- 
ing honorary degrees: Doctor of Humane 
Letters by Hobart College; Doctor of Laws 
by Hamilton College, Alfred University, Syra- 
cuse University, Hartwick College, Bard Col- 
lege, and Yeshiva University; and the Doctor 
of Civil Laws by the New School of Social 
Research, 

Senator Ives is a member of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations and the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and is Vice Chairman of the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
had intended to ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, the edi- 
torial, published in the New York Times, 
paying tribute to Senator Ives, of New 
York. Since the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], has had the 
editorial printed in the Recorp, I shall 
content myself by saying that I deeply 
regret that a man of the outstanding 
ability of Senator Ives, has found it 
necessary not to run for reelection, and 
I desire to associate myself with the re- 
marks made by the junior Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
associate myself with the remarks made 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], concerning the 
retirement of the senior Senator from 
New York, Irv Ives. Obviously, the an- 
nouncement of his retirement comes 
with great disappointment to us who 
have served with him on the Republican 
side of the aisle. He was more than a 
Republican Senator. The record of Irv 
Ives before he reached the United States 
Senate was illustrious and distinguished. 
He has served in the Senate with dis- 
tinction, honor, and credit to his great 
State of New York. He did much 
pioneering. 

Above all of that, which is, of course, 
a glorious record, Irv Ives, when he 
leaves the Senate, will leave to us on this 
side of the aisle the inspiration of a 
great record, worthy of emulation. We 
had hoped that his health would per- 
mit him to make an active campaign 
and that he would be returned to Con- 
gress as one of the great Republican 
Senators. But that is not to be. 

Mr. President, we want Irv Ives to 
know that our best wishes go with him 
in his new and chosen field, but we 
sincerely regret that the United States 
Senate, the great State of New York, 
and the country as a whole be deprived 
of such notable and valuable service as 
he has rendered as a Senator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to add a few words regard- 
ing the prospective retirement of our 
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good friend, the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Ives]. 

I knew Senator Ives when he was a 
member of the New York Legislature; 
and when I was Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. On several occasions we talked 
over the telephone, concerning prob- 
lems mutually affecting our respective 
States. 

For the past 10 years, I have served 
with him in the Senate. I have come to 
respect him, both as a person and as 
a legislator. He thinks things through, 
studies all matters very carefully, and 
then proceeds independently to reach 
his own conclusions. Once he reaches 
them, he stands by them. 

Senator Ives has become an authority 
on legislative matters relating to public 
welfare, pension laws, and labor laws. 
In the days to come, we shall miss his 
advice, his counsel, and his hard work. 

Of course I respect the reasons for his 
prospective retirement; but in the days 
to come I shall certainly miss him very 
much, both as a friend and as a Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
my colleagues have made concerning the 
prospective retirement of the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives]. 

For 3 years it has been my privilege 
to be associated with him on the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. To say that I have enjoyed that 
work is greatly to understate the case. 

The service of Senator Ives on that 
committee has demonstrated more than 
anything else, I believe, the fine, out- 
standing qualities which have endeared 
him both to the people of New York and 
to all those who have worked here with 
him. 

As is true in the case of any man of 
integrity, sometimes his views have not 
been shared by some of his colleagues. 
However, it is characteristic of Senator 
Ives that after disagreeing entirely, at 
times, with some of his colleagues, and 
after fighting hard for his side of a case, 
and after debating it thoroughly, then, 
when the issue has been determined, and 
regardless of whether he has won or has 
lost, he still has retained a complete 
sense of objectivity regarding the issue, 
and, better still, he has retained a com- 
plete sense of objectivity toward his col- 
leagues who participated with him in 
the debate. 

That is a great quality, and one which 
I have appreciated very much in Senator 
Ives; and it certainly enhances my deep 
regret that the arduous duties of his 
office have forced him, in his ill health, 
to decide to retire from the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to join all my colleagues in express- 
ing deep and sincere regret that the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] has decided that he must retire 
from the Senate. 

Eleven years ago, I came to the Sen- 
ate on the same day when Senator IRVING 
Ives, of New York, commenced his sery- 
ice here. During the years since then, 
I have come to respect him, not only as 
@ person, but as a distinguished and out- 
standing Member of this body. 
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It is certain, beyond any possibility 
of doubt, that history will record Sen- 
ator Ives not only as a great Senator 
from the State of New York, but also 
as a great Senator of the United States 
as a whole. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I rise 
to join my colleagues in expressing very 
real sorrow that our colleague, the dis- 
tinguished and very able senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives], has decided 
that he will not be a candidate for re- 
election to the Senate. 

I, too, came to the Senate in 1947, 
at the same time when Senator Ives 
commenced his first term of service here. 
Throughout the years since then, al- 


.though I have not been here all of that 


time, I have enjoyed and appreciated his 
friendship and helpfulness on many, 
many occasions. 

I agree with all that has been said by 
my colleagues about the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York. We 
realize only too well that, following his 
retirement, he will be sorely missed by 
all the Members of this body. His de- 
parture from the Senate will represent 
a great loss, both to his own State and 
to the entire Nation. That is true be- 
cause all Members of the Senate have 
come to recognize that Senator Ives has 
demonstrated his outstanding abilities 
and most important qualities of forth- 
rightness, honor, reasonableness, and 
justice in connection with his every 
thought and his every action. 

So, Mr. President, I repeat that the 
retirement from the Senate of Senator 
IrvincG Ives, of New York, will be a great 
loss to this body. 

I predict—as his colleague, Senator 
Javits, has so well expressed—that in 
the days and years ahead, Senator Ives 
will devote his great abilities to im- 
portant service in many other fields. 

I wish for Senator Ives and Mrs. Ives 
all happiness and success in the future. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I regret 
that the senior Senator from New York 
{Mr. Ives] has announced that he will 
not seek reelection to the Senate. 

I wish to pay tribute to Senator Ives’ 
devotion to duty, to his high ethical 
standards, to the fairness with which he 
has approached his work, and to the 
generous and helpful attitude he has dis- 
played toward all his colleagues. Those 
qualities on the part of our distinguished 
colleague from New York have been 
manifested particularly in connection 
with issues on which areas of disagree- 
ment have arisen between him and some 
of his colleagues. 

Mr. President, Senator Ives, of New 
York, has rendered outstanding public 
service. I join all my colleagues in ex- 
pressing sincere and lasting regret that 
he is to retire from the Senate. 

Likewise, I join all other Members of 
the Senate in wishing for both Senator 
Ives and Mrs. Ives many, many fine 
things in the future. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
desire to join my colleagues in express- 
ing regret at the decision on the part 
of the senior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Ives] to retire from the Senate. 

Senator Ives has been a good Senator, 
and certainly he has been well versed in 
general welfare and labor legislation, 
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He has made important contributions 
to the Senate. 

I wish for him and for Mrs. Ives many 
years of happiness in the future. 


VICE PRESIDENT NIXON’S TRIP TO 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record several editorials 
which comment on the Vice President’s 
Visit to South America. 

These editorials point out that a re- 
view of our country’s relations with our 
sister Republics in Latin America may 
well be a beneficial result of the Vice 
President's visit, and even of the un- 
fortunate incidents which occurred. 
But all point out the courage, the dig- 
nity, and the honorable manner in 
which he represented the United States; 
and these comments apply also to Mrs. 
Nixon. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of May 14, 
1958] 


BEIRUT, ALGIERS, AND CARACAS 


The United States is paying the penalty 
these days for having become the greatest 
power of the Free World. It is not accidental 
that anti-American demonstrations took 
place the last few days in South America, 
Lebanon and Algeria. It is not surprising, 
either, and Americans must learn to look 
upon such manifestations philosophically as 
well as indignantly. 

This is not a plea for the demonstrators, 
of course, or for the evil or misguided forces 
behind them. It is a mere statement of the 
realities and liabilities of power politics. 
The United States, its people, Congress and 
Government are therefore facing a test of 
maturity, statesmanship, and commonsense. 

The worst possible reactions to such 
events would be a withdrawal into isola- 
tionism, an attitude of washing our hands 
of the troubles in the world, a temptation 
to blame everything on the Communists via 
Moscow or, the worst of all, an angry im- 
pulse to the countries where these 
deplorable incidents take place. 

Those who are historically inclined can 
Jook back on the experience of the British 
during the great days of their worldwide 
empire and influence in the 19th century. 
Nobody loved perfidious Albion, but no 
statesman in the successive governments in 
London let that interfere with British 
policies. The whole point, with us today as 
with the British yesterday or the Romans 
2,000 years ago, is that a great power must 
consider its own interests, and if it is truly 
great those interests will be best for all na- 
tions subject to its influence. 

This ages-old axiom was never more true 
than it is today when we are engaged in a 
struggle to defend and propagate a philos- 
ophy of freedom against a philosophy of 
totalitarianism. Even putting the issues on 
their most material basis it is an undeniable 
fact that the United States cannot stand 
ame Be 9 live without allies in Latin 

and Europe, cannot hope to be a 
8 or a skyscraper in a world being 
undermined by poverty and subversion. 

The Latin American students who throw 
rocks at Vice President Nixon and try to 
drag him from his car, the mobs in Beirut 
and Algiers who destroy USIA libraries are 
reacting to symbols. They have nothing 
against RICHARD Nixon personally, nor do 
they want to live without books, nor do 
they even have any dislike for Americans as 
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fellow human beings. They are striking 
against the things for which they think the 
United States stands. The Communists in- 
volved are revolutionaries in the service of 
Moscow and the world revolution. Others 
have special interests like the French 
“colons” in Algeria and the pro-Nasser agita- 
tors in Lebanon. 

What are we to do about it? For one 
thing we must face the realities and stop liv- 
ing in what sometimes resembles a fool’s 
paradise. It should have been clear to all 
Americans that our position in the world 
was not clearly understood. This is a matter 
of foreign relations. Moreover, it ought to 
have been obvious that a negative and de- 
fensive posture—simply defending the free 
West against the strangling menace of the 
Communist bloc—was not winning friends 
and influencing people on our behalf. 

We and the things we stand for will sur- 
vive when we live up to the ideas we profess. 
To help dictators, to put up tariffs on lead 
and zinc, to scorn all suggestions to stabilize 
commodity prices, to turn one’s attention 
elsewhere, has not won us the support we 
want and need in Latin America. Vice 
President Nrxon will doubtless have much 
to say on that score when he returns. 

The United States has vast power, but in 
recent days, as everyone must see, that power 
is not being respected as much as it should 
be. If we cut down on foreign aid, raise 
tariffs, reduce import quotas, one thing is 
certain—the United States will get still less 
respect and a lot more dislike, We will be 
playing right into the hands of the Com- 
munists and we will be contributing to a 
widespread economic crisis for which we will 
poy a higher price in the end than anyone 


“Ths anti-American demonstrations these 
days in such scattered parts of the world are 
warnings, There are a lot of lessons to be 
drawn from them, but one is vital: the 
United States reaction must be positive, 
helpful and constructive. We certainly have 
grounds for protest, but not for fear, dis- 
couragement or vindictiveness. 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of May 14, 
1958] 


INSULT TO NIXON AND UNITED STATES 


Once more Vice President Ricuarp M. 
Nrxon has been outrageously attacked while 
on his tour of South America—and once 
more the real target of the attack is not the 
Vice President personally, but the United 
States. 

That much we can safely conclude from 
the disgraceful outbreak in Caracus, Vene- 
zuela, when Mr. Nrxon and his wife were 
spat upon by a jeering crowd, and stones 
and other objects were thrown at them. 

For there has been nothing in Mr. Nrxon’s 
conduct, either before or after the attacks, 
which would offer the slightest reason for 
South American mobs to single him out for 
the object of their venomous feelings. 

The Vice President has stood for civil 
rights in this country, and is part of an ad- 
ministration which earned praise from every- 
one except the bigots for its firm stand on 
upholding the desegregation law in Little 
Rock, Ark. Yet howling students in Caracas 
grabbed Mrs. Nixon, yelling “Little Rock! 
Little Rock!” and a man shouted at Nixon 
“You don’t like Negroes there.” 

Mr. Nrxon has patiently explained to ques- 
tioners throughout his tour the American 
stand against intervening in internal affairs 
of other countries. But he was assailed by 
cries of imperialism in Lima, Peru, and has 
been spat upon in Venezuela, where the 
United States has just zed a new 
government which threw out Dictator Perez 
Jimenez. 

Vice President Nixon has tried to point 
out, in interviews with all kinds of groups in 
the countries he has visited, that America 
wants to aid them with private capital, but 
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would like to see the conditions that attract 
private capital. And, in Venezuela, where 
American capital has brought unheard-of 
prosperity, he was jeered. 

There is no doubt these outbreaks were 
organized and the evidence is strong that 
Communists were behind them. From mild 
jostling in Buenos Aires they progressed to 
rock throwing in Peru, and to this latest 
episode in Venezuela, each one more violent 
than its predecessor. 

In view of that record, it is hard for Amer- 
icans to understand why effective measures 
were not employed yesterday in Caracas to 
make sure there was no demonstration 
against Mr. Nrxon, which at best would be 
an insult to the United States and at worst 
could have ended tragically. 

There were advance warnings that an at- 
tempt to harm Mr. Nixon might be made. 
Yet, when the time came, students—some of 
them suspiciously old—easily broke through 
thin police lines, shouted imprecations at 
the Vice President, tried to prevent Mrs. 
Nixon from entering the official limousine, 
broke its windows, and made a mockery of 
security precautions. 

As Americans, we may be proud of our 
Vice President again for his presence of mind 
as well as his courage. Never forgetting the 
good will purpose of his visit, he ignored the 
flying stones and angry howls of the mob to 
shake hands with a group of airport me- 
chanics. It was an effective way of empha- 
sizing that the disgraceful actions of stirred- 
up mobs do not necessarily represent the feel- 
ings of all South Americans. 

As Americans, we have a right to be angry 
at the affronts to our Vice President and to 
our Nation. Coming from countries which 
have received great benefits from this coun- 
try, and are constantly trying to bludgeon 
baat for more, these insults are doubly hard to 

e. 

President Eisenhower spoke for all of us 
when he ordered the State Department to call 
in the Venezuelan charge d'affaires to receive 
a protest. The rarity of such personal action 
by the President as a result of an occurrence 
abroad underscores the seriousness with 
which he—and other Americans—view the 
outrage. 

But, finally, as Americans, we ought to be 
aware of the lessons in Mr. Nrxon’s tour. 
Rather than take for granted our relations 
with South America, we should pay more 
attention to what needs to be done—by the 
nations of South America more than by us— 
to restore the good feeling that is essential 
in our hemisphere. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of May 
14, 1958] 
Nrxon’s TRIAL BY FIRE 

If Vice President Nixon was entitled to 
admiration for the courage with which he 
underwent his ordeal in Lima, he is en- 
titled to even more for his performance at 
Caracas. 

His life was clearly in danger. 

His car was wrecked by stones and pipes, 
its glass broken, his translator, Lt. Col. 
Vernon Walters, cut in the mouth by flying 
glass. Nixon, himself, was hit, but unin- 
jured. 


Tear gas was required to break up the 
rloting mob of youths and students. 
The car was covered with spit and rotten 


eggs. 

The American flags were ripped from their 
standards. 

The entire party was rushed to an emer- 
gency hospital for fear of injuries. 

Once more Nixon stepped out, unper- 
turbed. 

“I’m all right,” he said. “They cannot 
frighten me.” 3 

His courage in the face of very 
real physical danger will increase the admi- 
ration which his fellow citizens already feel 
for their Vice President, 
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But will not diminish the anger which 
they also feel at the insult tendered our 
Nation, our flag, and the person of our sec- 
ond highest executive. 

It is the same anger which President Eisen- 
hower reflected in having airborne troops 
and marines dispatched to the Caribbean 
area, ready to protect Mr. Nixon if Venezuela 
is unable to do so. Doubtless they will not 
be needed. But this Nation will protect its 
Vice President if that proves necessary. 


[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of May 
10, 1958] 


Mr. Nixon IN PERU 


Vice President Nom showed commend- 
able courage in facing up to the ugly anti- 
American demonstrations which marred his 
good-will visit to Lima, Peru. 

A man of lesser courage and faith in the 
essential rightness of his mission might 
easily have ducked insults and abuse by 
avoiding an appearance at San Marcos Uni- 
versity, which officials had advised him to 
pass up as a probable source of trouble. 

But Mr. Nixon faced a howling, rock- 
throwing mob, said to have been led by Com- 
munist and Fascist elements, more than 
once and probably won converts in the 
process. 

Whatever Mr. Nixon’s conduct, however, 
we see the reaction to his visit in Peru and 
other South American countries not in terms 
of the Vice President as a personality but as 
a symbol of the United States and its rela- 
tions to Latin America. 

In other words, we suspect that the recep- 
tion accorded Mr. Nixon probably would 
have awaited any other American visitor of 
comparable official status. The demonstra- 
tions must surely be a protest not against 
the man but against his Nation and its 
policies. 

The validity of the protests is open to 
question. It is beguilingly easy to put them 
down as nothing more serious than the or- 
ganized efforts of a clamorous and conspira- 
torial Communist minority We would like 
very much to believe that that is all there is 
to it. 

But it isn’t quite as easy as that, we are 
afraid. Since the Communist Party is out- 
lawed in Peru and thus has no official status, 
it is dificult to estimate its numerical 
strength or to gage the extent of its 
influence. 

Even if we may assume on the basis of 
Mr. Nrxon’s reception that the Red influence 
is strong, we doubt that it tells the whole 
story. Actually, we suspect, many Peruvians 
join an anti-American demonstration not 
because of Communist sympathies but 
through resentment of United States eco- 
nomic policies. 

Peru's shaky economy has recently sagged 
deplorably as a result of a decline in world 
demand for lead and zinc, two of its chief 
revenue-producing exports. The country is 
wracked by interparty strife, Politically mo- 
tivated strikes, recession, and inflation. Last 
year, it had a foreign-trade deficit of $118 
Million, It was among the nations which 
suffered when the United States released 
surplus cotton and depressed the price on 
the world market. 

Thus it seems likely that poor Mr. Nrxon 
has had the misfortune to harvest a mixed 
crop of ideological, political, and economic 
complaints against the colossus to the north. 

The Vice President’s reception in Peru is 
regrettable not only for its personal insults 
but also for what it suggests as to our rela- 
tions with our traditionally good neighbors 
to the south. Still, it is well for us to know 
the truth and face up to it. 

To the extent that Mr. Nrxon’s visit ex- 
poses the real nature of affairs in South 
America and suggests a way of improving 
ee ee e relations, it will be invalu- 
able. 
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TOWARD A DURABLE PEACE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
remarks I am about to deliver, and those 
which I shall deliver in subsequent ad- 
dresses, were prepared before the recent 
serious incidents in Latin America, the 
Middle East, and North Africa broke 
upon the world. These incidents, Mr. 
President, despite the shameful riots and 
mob assaults upon innocent persons 
which they have entailed, may have 
served one purpose. They may have 
shattered the dangerous illusion that all 
is right with foreign policy; that all we 
need to do is more of what we are do- 
ing; and that, in time, the troubles of 
the world and the evils of communism 
will melt away, and peace will come to 
stay. 

As a result of these incidents, I have 
not altered my remarks, except in one 
respect, which I shall mention in a mo- 
ment. I have not done so, because they 
were prepared, even before these inci- 
dents took place, in the conviction that 
all was not right with policy; and that, 
to make it right, to build a durable peace, 
we needed to do many things differently 
from the way we are now doing them. 

I am sure there will be regrets at some 
of the things I am about to say. Some 
will think this is not the right time to 
say them, particularly in the light of re- 
cent events. 

I might have altered my remarks, to 
meet these objections. I have had time 
to do so. But Ihave not done so. I have 
not done so, Mr. President, because after 
the incidents have receded into the past, 
the basic problems will remain. I have 
not done so, because I believe that if 
there is to be a chance for freedom in a 
world at peace, it lies in coming to grips 
with the international realities which 
confront us. If I did not define these 
realities as I see them, I would be doing 
an injustice to the intelligence of the 
Senate and an injustice to my own con- 
science. 

These remarks may add little to the 
solution of the difficulties of foreign pol- 
icy at this critical time. If they are to 
add anything, however, they must be, 
not expedient remarks, but honest re- 
marks. 

I said that I had not altered these re- 
marks, except in one respect. That one 
respect is a deletion of what I had in- 
tended to say on Algeria. I have altered 
this section because what is happening 
in France is more than an incident. It 
is the trial of the soul of a great free 
nation. It is an inner struggle with 
which only the French people themselves 
can come to grips. No words from out- 
side at this time, however well intended, 
however sincerely spoken out of friend- 
ship for France, can aid in that struggle. 
They can only be seized upon by the 
enemies of France and liberty, to make 
the struggle more difficult. 

I proceed now, Mr. President, to the 
first of four addresses which I propose to 
deliver in the Senate within the next 10 
days. 

THE PRESSURE POINTS OF DANGER 


Mr. President, weeks and months have 
passed in the search for the road to the 
summit. What began as a quest for 
greater international stability threatens 
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at all times to degenerate into a free-for- 
all, a verbal free-for-all, if not worse. 
Letters go back and forth across the 
ocean. Words fly thick and fast. The 
polite language of diplomacy gives way 
to stronger stuff. The chips appear on 
national shoulders. One epithet leads to 
another and—if I may make light of a 
grave matter—the olive branches tend 
to become shillelaghs. 

All this, Mr. President, in the name of 
peace. All this, Mr. President, occurs 
not at the summit, where the stress of 
dealing with great international issues 
might excuse momentary lapses on the 
part of the world’s leaders. It occurs at 
the mere idea of the summit meeting. 

Let me make clear at the outset that 
I have no special attachment to summit 
conferences. On the contrary, I have 
had, and have expressed, serious doubts 
as to the advisability of a meeting of 
heads of states in present circumstances. 
Because I have had such doubts, I have 
refrained from discussing foreign policy 
on the floor of the Senate for the better 
part of this session. It seemed to me 
appropriate to remain silent so long as a 
meeting which could advance the cause 
of peace might be imminent. 

Perhaps some good will still come of 
the diplomatic fencing that is now in 
process. I hope so. I hope the beating 
of the bushes at the base will open a 
clear way to a fruitful summit. In the 
light of events of the past few weeks, 
however, it seems to me that no useful 
purpose is served by remaining silent 
any longer. 

For, to doubt the utility of a particular 
international meeting in a particular set 
of circumstances, as I have doubted it, is 
not to question the desirability of peace. 
Even more, it is not to ignore the 
urgency—the enormous urgency—of a 
more durable peace, for this country and 
for the world. 

That, I fear, is precisely what is being 
ignored, in the present groping for the 
summit. We are losing sight of the ends 
of negotiation in the haggling over the 
forms of negotiation. 

A decent respect for the opinion of 
mankind demands something more than 
a mere angling for hollow propaganda 
victories at this critical hour. It de- 
mands something more than the sorry 
spectacle of the political leaders of the 
world wrangling in public over the im- 
portant, but secondary, questions of 
when to meet, where to meet, and whom 
to meet. 

These questions are not what lie at the 
root of the anxieties of this country and 
of the world. The burning question in 
the hearts of decent men and women 
everywhere is not how the nations meet, 
but can the nations meet on any reason- 
able and honorable grounds in an effort 
to pull the world from the edge of the 
disaster on which it now treads? 

Let there be no mistake about the 
urgency of this question. In this coun- 
try our lives may go on in an unruffled 
fashion, The day-to-day problems may 
still take priority in our thoughts. I as- 
sume that it is the same with the Rus- 
Sians, the Europeans, the Asians. We 
may find, as may they, a kind of dubious 
comfort in the belief that the new weap- 
ons of war are so deadly that they have 
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terrified the world into a permanent, if 
somewhat quivering, peace. 

That comfort, Mr. President, if any 
feel it, is illusory. This so-called peace 
of mutual terror, of mutual deterrence is 
no peace at all. It is not even a pause 
in the headlong rush into hideous de- 
struction. Under the seeming calm of 
this peace, the pressures of conflict con- 
tinue to accumulate. The weapons of 
mass annihilation pile up and grow more 
deadly. The countdowns quicken. A 
slip here and there, a momentary touch 
of madness somewhere, and the rain of 
death will begin. 

It is not only the Russians or ourselves 
who rest fingers on the hairtriggers of 
ultimate war. Unstable political situa- 
tions exist throughout the world and 
they, too, can provide the spark. These 
situations, in Europe, in the Middle East, 
in the Far East are like fused A-bombs, 
which, I understand, are used to deto- 
nate H-bombs. If one of these smaller 
explosive situations gives way, it may 
well fire the massive instability of Soviet- 
American relations. 

These considerations prompt me to ad- 
dress the Senate today. I present my 
remarks and the three additional 
speeches which I propose to make during 
the next few days in a spirit of responsi- 
ble Democratic cooperation with a Re- 
publican administration. I present them 
in the hope of making some contribution, 
however limited, to the efforts of the 
Senate, the President, and the Secretary 
of State to deal with the enormous prob- 
lems of the safety of the Nation and the 
peace of mankind. 

I present them now because the chance 
to pursue constructive action for peace 
will not last forever. I present them now 
because I believe that the world is living 
on borrowed time when it lives in mutual 
terror. 

I baye already noted, Mr. President, 
that the fundamental issue is not where, 
when, and with whom to meet. The basic 
problem is to seek to reduce the threat of 
destruction which confronts not us alone, 
not the Russians alone, but the whole of 
civilization; in truth, the whole of the 
human species. 

The question for which we must seek 
an affirmative answer is whether or not 
it is possible to build a way of interna- 
tional life in this second half of the 20th 
century other than this reckless dance of 
cold war in the name of peace, ever closer 
to the brink of extinction. Can we begin 
to find that way now? In short, can we 
replace the unstable deterrence of mu- 
tual terror with a more durable order? 

I do not know, Mr. President, whether 
we shall be able to bring about a transi- 
tion to a more stable world. I do know, 
however, that the transition will not ma- 
terialize out of pious or propagandistic 
generalities on peace. It will not be 
built unless the will to peace is as deter- 
mined in the statesmen of the world as 
the hope for peace is real in the hearts 
of the people of the world. It will not 
be built unless there is an open and hon- 
est appraisal of the pressure points of 
danger, the pressure points at which 
peace may give way. It will not develop 
unless there is action, practical action, 
to strengthen international stability at 
these points. 
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What I am trying to express to the 
Senate is that there is, in my opinion, 
an urgent necessity for a step back from 
the “awful abyss” into which the Secre- 
tary of State gazed with such justified 
horror a short time ago. What I am try- 
ing to suggest is that there may be ways 
to reduce the accumulating pressures 
for conflict at points where it seethes in 
voleanic proportions. What I am trying 
to say is that we must seek these ways 
now, and we must seek them in all good 
faith. 

One of the pressure points, Mr. Presi- 
dent—perhaps the most dangerous—I do 
not feel adequately informed to discuss 
at this time. I refer to the possibility 
of an accidental war between this coun- 
try and the Soviet Union, This is a 
highly technical question, and most of 
the information which is needed to try 


‘to answer it is either secret or unknown. 


Permit me, however, to make only this 
brief observation on the matter. 

A short time ago the Soviet delegate 
at the United Nations advanced and then 
withdrew a resolution against the 
United States. He contended that the 
practices of the Strategic Air Command 
in the Arctic regions could touch off an 
accidental war at any time. 

These practices, as the Senate knows, 
are designed to keep our retaliatory 
forces at instant readiness to meet an 
aggression. The world was subsequently 
given assurances by President Eisen- 
hower that the practices were foolproof 
against accident. I accept those assur- 
ances, knowing as I do something of the 
splendid caliber of the men and women 
who staff the Strategic Air Command. 

I must ask, however, as I am sure 
others must ask, what assurances are 
there that similar practices of the Rus- 
sians are also foolproof? I must ask, 
what assurances are there that these 
practices, even if they are foolproof on 
both sides today, will be foolproof to- 
morrow? Will they remain foolprocf 
as each step forward in the development 
of missiles reduces the time available to 
rectify the human and mechanical er- 
rors which are inevitable in any massive 
system of military operations? 

The answer, Mr. President, is that 
there are no assurances and there can 
be no assurances without the growth of a 
more stable international situation. It 
will matter little to a world reduced to 
smoldering ashes and radioactive rubble 
that it was a Russian rather than an 
American error which brought civiliza- 
tion to ruin. 

The Russians have rejected the con- 
cept of international inspection of the 
Arctic region; which presumably would 
have reduced the danger of accidental 
war. That is regrettable, but it is no 
excuse for throwing up our hands in 
despair or disgust. For if it is in their 
interest as well as ours—and I must as- 
sume that it is—to avoid an accidental 
war then we must continue to seek ways 
to avoid it, as must they. 

That is all I wish to say at this time, 
Mr. President, on the question of acci- 
dental war between the Soviet Union 
and the United States, although, as I 
have already noted, it is one of the ma- 
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us and the rest of the world, I hope 
that the distinguished members of the 
Disarmament Subcommittee, the Space 
and Astronautics Committee, and the 
Atomic Energy Committee, members of 
both parties, will illuminate this matter 
for the Senate in the weeks ahead. 

Let me turn now to other pressure- 
points of potential conflict, to the prin- 
cipal unstable political structures in the 
world. Let me outline the situations 
which I shall be discussing in addresses 
during the next few days. 

In these situations, Mr. President, in 
Europe, in the Middle East, the Far East, 
the danger of war—the ultimate war— 
may not be apparent or imminent, but 
it is nevertheless real. The need to 
strengthen stability in these areas, the 
need to reduce the likelihood of a mis- 
calculation or an act of compulsive mad- 
ness is imperative. At these pressure- 
points, Mr. President, the danger arises 
not merely from the tensions between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
It arises equally, and perhaps even more, 
from the instability that is inherent in 
these regions themselves. It is not in- 
conceivable at these points that in the 
manner of A-bombs setting off H-bombs 
the Russians and ourselves may become 
involved in a conflict, triggered by hands 
other than our own. 

Let me take first, Mr. President, the 
instability of Europe. It seems to me a 
dangerous misreading of history to as- 
sume, as some of our statements of pol- 
icy appear to assume, that the only 
threat to peace in that region lies in an 
aggression by Soviet military power. By 


the same token, it is equally erroneous 


for the Russians to assume, as they have 
apparently chosen to assume, that the 
principal threat to the Soviet Union lies 
in the presence of United States military 
power on the Continent of Europe. 

This confrontation of the two prin- 
cipal military powers of the world is in- 
dubitably a danger, but is it the only 
danger? In truth, is it the principal 
danger? It is well to remember that So- 
viet military power did not move west- 
ward in Europe nor United States mili- 
tary power eastward across the Atlantic 
until Europe itself, west and east, had 
set Europe aflame. This experience of 
World War II constrains upon us, as it 
does upon the Russians, the greatest 
caution in assuming that the answer to 
Europe’s problems is merely the with- 
drawal of the military power of one or 
the other or both. 

There are other factors which under- 
lie the instability of Europe. It may be 
in these factors rather than in the So- 
viet or American presence on the conti- 
nent that the seeds of eventual conflict 
are implanted. Ironically, it may even 
be the presence of these outside forces 
which so far has prevented the seeds 
from growing. 

At this time, Mr. President, I wish 
only to suggest some of these other fac- 
tors, for I shall be discussing them at 
greater length in subsequent remarks. 
None of these fectors, as the Senate 
knows, is more significant than the divi- 
sion of Germany. The continued sepa- 
ration of what is one great nation into 
two shall threaten the peace of Europe as 
long as it lasts. Let me say with equal 
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emphasis, however—and this is an as- 
pect of the problem which is often over- 
looked—the answer to the threat posed 
by division is not unification at any 
price and in any circumstances. The 
answer to the problem is German unifi- 
cation in peace and for peace. Unless 
this qualification is added, German uni- 
fication will be just as much a threat to 
European stability as German division. 
Let us face honestly the fact that twice 
we have had German unification and 
twice it has taken turns which destroyed 
the peace of Germany, the peace of 
Europe, and the peace of the world. 

The problem of German unification is 
related to another basic factor under- 
lying the danger of stability in Europe. 
It is inseparable from the problem of 
maintaining firm unity in the Western 
European countries and close coopera- 
tion among the free nations of the West. 
The best hope of a Germany unified in 
peace and for peace lies in a Germany 
wedded to a Western Europe integrated 
in peace and for peace. For, it was 
largely the divisiveness and the insane 
rivalries of this region, rather than the 
actions of Russia or the United States, 
which twice in the lifetime of most of 
us sanctioned attempts at the suicide of 
Western Civilization. 

The states of Western Europe are now 
embarked upon the long and painful 
journey to find in common what is now 
denied to each alone. They are seeking 
a new system of economic and social 
progress in peace and in freedom, be- 
yond the concept of the national state, 
which will serve all the people of West- 
ern Europe. It has taken years of strife 
and agony and the lives of millions to 
bring Western Europe to this point. 
Those unlived lives, those lost years, 
sacrificed in keeping apart what is one 
basic culture, can never be reclaimed. 
They are a price paid for the failure of 
European leadership in the past to face 
the realities of the 20th century. They 
are a tribute exacted for the divisive 
fear and short-sighted national selfish- 
ness of generations of Europeans. 

What is important now for Western 
Europeans is not to look back in pity or 
in anger, or in fond but empty dreams of 
a former national grandeur. What is 
important is that they look ahead to the 
new and integrated Europe which is 
building, to the Europe of the Coal and 
Steel Community, to the Europe of 
Euratom, to the Europe of the Common 
Market, to the Europe of the Defense 
Community. 

That process must go on; it must not 
falter for, if it does, the Europeans will 
lose the promise of tomorrow. They 
will scuttle back to the tattered pattern 
of national rivalry and division. Only 
there can be no going back now for 
Europe and the world, to anything ex- 
cept chaos and the final act of disaster. 

If there are sources of instability in 
Europe in the unsolved problems of Ger- 
man unification and in the still incom- 
plete and untried integration of the 
Western Nations, others of equal impor- 
tance exist in Eastern Europe. The in- 
stability in the latter area, Mr. President, 
stems from the denial of a secure na- 
tional existence to the principal peoples 
of that region, to the unfulfilled desire 
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which exists among them for personal 
freedom and for the dignity of human 
equality. 

The indictment against the Russians 
on this score, Mr. President, is not that 
they made these problems. The prob- 
lems, for the most part, were in existence 
long before the Soviet Union moved to 
dominance in Eastern Europe. The in- 
dictment against the Russians, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that they have denied the prom- 
ise of progress on these problems which 
existed at the end of World War II. The 
indictment against the Russians is that 
in dealing with the people of countries 
like Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Czechoslovakia, for whatever 
their reasons, they have even turned 
back the clock. 

The Russians may not wish to discuss 
Eastern Europe in international confer- 
ences. Nevertheless, the problems are 
there. Until a substantial beginning is 
made in their solution, instability will 
continue to plague that region. It will 
do so not because we inspire it, as the 
Russians may choose to think, but be- 
cause the urge to a secure national ex- 
istence, to personal freedom, to equal 
human dignity, that pounds in the 
breasts of men cannot be stilled. So long 
as the people of Eastern Europe find an 
inadequate outlet in progress toward 
these ends, the peace of Russia, Europe, 
and the world remains in danger. 

I turn from Europe now, Mr. President, 
to a second major pressure-point of po- 
tential conflict, to the Middle East. Let 
me say that here, too, I disagree with 
the premise of this administration that 
the primary threat to peace is the pene- 
tration of the region by Russia. And I 
certainly disagree with what is the So- 
viet premise, that the primary threat 
to peace is Western imperialism, to which 
we are invariably linked by Russian prop- 
aganda. 

True, the Soviet Union is engaged in 
the most dangerous kind of international 
mischief in the Middle East, aimed at 
the Western Nations. True, we have di- 
rect and indirect interests in the region 
and Western Europe has an economic 
stake which borders on the desperate. 
In these circumstances, there is always 
the possibility of a premeditated clash 
between the two in the Middle East. I 
venture to suggest, however, that this 
possibility is not the major danger of 
war in that region: I venture to suggest 
that a greater danger lies in the acute 
instability within the region itself. If 
inner-generated tensions snap the thin 
thread of stability which now exists in 
the Middle East, the consequences, in 
the manner of A-bombs firing H-bombs, 
may be to set aflame the rest of the world, 
in a war not necessarily sought by the 
Russians, and certainly not by ourselves. 

I venture to suggest, further, that it 
is not the present policies of the Rus- 
sians, of the Western European nations, 
or ourselves which are at the base of 
these tensions. The unscrupulousness of 
Soviet policy; the inadequacies of West- 
ern policies certainly may play a part 
in keeping alive these tensions. More 
fundamentally, however, the base of Mid- 
dle Eastern instability is the sudden re- 
lease, the release in explosive -propor- 
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tions and, not infrequently irrational 
patterns, of the long-repressed and es- 
sential forces of change within the area 
itself, the release of these forces by the 
levers of nationalism and the promise of 
modern progress which it contains. 
Those who rave and rant against the 
Western Nations over the grievances of 
the past will do well to remember that 
there is another side to the story. They 
will do well to remember that if, in 
the past, exploitation came out of the 
West, so too, was it from the West that 
the levers of essential change were ex- 
tended to the Middle East. 

The fundamental danger to peace in 
the Middle East today is the uncertain- 
ty, the unpredictability of the direction 
of change. This change can flow into 
the peaceful political, economic and so- 
cial progress of all the people of the 
Middle East. It can readily be diverted, 
however, by the techniques of terrorism, 
conspiracy, propaganda, and militarism 
into destructive channels. The still un- 
answered question is whether it will be 
possible to dig deeper the channels 
which lead away from destructive con- 
flict toward peaceful progress in the 
Middle East. That is a problem pri- 
marily for the peoples of the Middle 
East. What the Russians do, what the 
Europeans do, what all nations do, how- 
ever, will have a great influence on the 
answer. 

I turn, finally, in these remarks to- 
day, Mr. President, to the pressure- 
points of danger in the Far East. As in 
the other regions I have been discussing, 
the factor of tension between the United 
States and the Soviet Union is present 
in the Far Eastern situation. Again, 
however, it may not be the decisive fac- 
tor in casting the die for peace or war. 
Again, factors within the area may be 
more significant. 

The principal points of danger in the 
Far East at this time lie in the divided 
countries of Vietnam and Korea—the 
latter particularly—and in the unsettled 
status of Formosa. War may begin at 
any of these points, despite an honest 
desire, if such might exist, on the part 
of the Soviet Union as well as this coun- 
try, to avoid it. Once begun it may well 
spread to engulf the entire region and 
the world. World War IL commenced 
in the Far East, in Manchuria. What 
happened once is even more likely to 
happen again, given the infinitely more 
complex and interrelated globe on which 
we now live. It can happen again un- 
less we and the Russians, unless the 
people of the Far East most of all, come 
to grips with realities in that region, 
and unless this is done soon, 

I have said it before and I say it 
again. What exists now in the Far 
East—in Korea, Vietnam, and Formosa 
—is no peace at all. Any attempt so 
to describe it is to delude the deepest 
hopes of the people of this country. It 
is to make a political mockery of the 
sacrifices in lives and money which they 
have made in that region in World War 
It and in the Korean conflict, in all 
the years since 1941. 

What exists in the Far East is a truce, 
a tenuous truce, maintained in large 
part by a 24-hour American military 
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alert along the coast of Asia and by 
expenditures which even now total well 
over a billion dollars annually in aid to 
nations in that region. This effort, this 
truce, holds an uncertain lid on three 
highly volatile situations. It conceals 
the pressures in Vietnam and Korea— 
the inner pressures—for unity. It con- 
ceals the unsettled status of Formosa, 
the unfinished business of World War 
II, and the civil war in China. Until 
these realities are faced, until they be- 
gin to yield to rational solution, it is 
misleading and dangerously irrespon- 
sible to talk of peace in the Far East. 

I shall be going into these three pres- 
‘sure points of danger—Europe, the 
Middle East and the Far East—in detail 
during the next few days. Let me con- 
clude today by emphasizing that we 
cannot know with certainty whether 
any policies pursued by this Nation will 
succeed in strengthening the uncertain 
grip of humanity on civilized existence. 
What we can know, with almost certain 
assurance, is that unless this grip is 
made stronger, unless the danger of war, 
war by drift or by the design of mad- 
ness, is reduced—in a day, a week, a 
year or five—this civilized existence will 
slip from the fingers of mankind. 

In these circumstances, we cannot 
take refuge in the smug assumption that 
we are doing all that can be done to 
preserve peace. We cannot content 
ourselves with pointing a finger of scorn 
at others, however much it may relieve 
our feelings. Regardless of what others 
may do, we must search for a way to 
transform this blind lull of mutual ter- 
ror into a more durable peace. That is 
a responsibility which we owe to the 
people we represent; it is a responsi- 
bility we owe to mankind. At this 
moment in time it is a responsibility 
which we owe to life itself. 


NORWEGIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, Saturday 
is “Syttende Mai” or the independence 
day of the Norwegian people. The day 
will mark the anniversary of the sign- 
ing of Norway’s Constitution. 

It was on the 17th of May in 1814, 144 
years ago tomorrow that a group of 
Norwegian patriots met near Oslo, to 
write the constitution which, to this day, 
has preserved the democratic principles 
of Norway. 

Norway’s Constitution is similar to our 
own constitution. Both these historic 
documents are full evidence of the wis- 
dom and foresight of our forefathers. 
The Constitution of Norway has carried 
well through almost a century and a 
half of crisis. These have been years of 
economic struggle, wars, and even 
enemy occupation. 

The very geography of Norway is a 
clue to the simple and straight char- 
acter of her people. They are rugged 
and independent. They are able to 
withstand the stresses of a demandin 
environment. . 

In the beginning of World War IT, 
Norway, for a time, stood steadfast and 
alone against overwhelming Nazi forces. 
Finally, the brave people were overrun 
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by sheer force of numbers and that 
country remained occupied during the 
remainder of the war. 

Against the threat of communism, 
Norway has also stood strong and stead- 
fast. She has refused to be intimidated. 
As a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization Norway has not 
faltered. She has not given way to 
Soviet threats against any country 
which permits the stationing of Ameri- 
can nuclear weapons within its bound- 
aries. 

Iam proud to pay tribute today to Nor- 
way. 

I am especially proud of my own Nor- 
wegian ancestry. With gratitude and 
humble respect to my Norwegian parents, 
with admiration and appreciation to the 
land of the midnight sun—I salute Nor- 
way on its Independence Day—The 
Syttende Mai. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the previous order, I 
move that the Senate stand adjourned 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 39 minutes p. m.), the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, un- 
til Monday, May 19, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, May 15, 1958: 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Science Board, National 
Science Foundation, for terms expiring May 
10, 1964; 


Detlev W. Bronk, of Pennsylvania. (Reap- 
pointment.) 

T. Keith Glennan, of Ohio. (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Robert F. Loeb, of New York: (Reappoint- 
ment.) 


Lee A. DuBridge, of California, vice Andrey 
A. Potter, term expired. 

Kevin McCann, of Ohio, vice Sophie Bled- 
soe Aberle, term expired. 

Jane A. Russell, of Georgia, vice Gerty T. 
Cori, deceased. 

Paul B. Sears, of Connecticut, vice Charles 
Dollard, term expired. 

Ernest H. Volwiler, of Illinois, vice Robert 
Percy Barnes, term expired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 15, 1958: 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


Albert C. Wollenberg, of California, to be 
United States district judge, northern dis- 
trict of California. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Robert T. Bartley, of Texas, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for a term of 7 years from July 1, 1958. 

John 8. Cross, of Arkansas, to be a member 
of the Federal Communications Commission 


for the unexpired term of 7 years from July 1, 
1955. 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
Marvin J. Briggs, of Indiana, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration, for a term expiring 
March 31, 1964. 


May 15 


Frank Stubbs, of Texas, to be a member of 
the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm Credit 
Administration, for a term expiring March 
31, 1964. 

FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD 

Thomas Edward Stakem, Jr., of Virginia, to 
be a member of the Federal Maritime Board 
for a term of 4 years expiring June 30, 1962. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, May 15, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Luke 8: 50: Fear not, only believe. 

Eternal God, our Father, in this brief 
moment of prayer, wilt Thou answer our 
holiest desires with Thy divine inspira- 
tion. 

We beseech Thee to speak unto us 
words of comfort and cheer for Thou 
knowest that our struggles with doubt 
and denial are, at times, so very deep 
and desperate, 

Renew within us the faith which will 
make us courageous and faithful in all 
our duties and responsibilities. 

Inspire us with the will to believe and, 
however dark and dim the future may 
be, help us always to keep our minds and 
hearts on the side of faith, 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. 3500. An act to require the full and 
fair disclosure of certain information in con- 
nection with the distribution of new auto- 


mobiles in commerce, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 3502. An act to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act in order to extend the time for 
making grants under the provisions of such 
act, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 6908, An act to authorize modifica- 
tion and extension of the program of grants- 
in-aid to the Republic of the Philippines for 
the hospitalization of certain veterans, to re- 
store eligibility for hospital and medical care 
to certain veterans of the Armed Forces of 
the United States residing in the Philippines, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States 
Government,” for the disposition of ex- 
ecutive papers referred to in the report 
of the Archivist of the United States 
numbered 58-13. 
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REPORT ON APPROPRIATIONS BILL 
FOR DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES, 1959 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee may have until midnight Fri- 
day to file a report on the bill making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Commerce and related agencies for the 
fiscal year 1959. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. BOW reserved all points of order 
on the bill.) 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a subcommittee 
of the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness may sit during general debate this 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the full commit- 
tee of the Select Committee on Small 
Business of the House may sit during 
general debate tomorrow and Monday. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday I obtained permission to in- 
sert my remarks immediately following 
the resolution adopted unanimously by 
the House, commending the Vice Presi- 
dent for his courageous and dignified 
conduct during his South American visit. 
However, lest my remarks be misinter- 
preted as a criticism of the resolution, 
which I may say I wholeheartedly sup- 
ported, I decided to postpone for 24 
hours the following further statement 
which I believe honesty calls for. 

The indignities suffered by Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Nixon should in no way 
be construed as having been inflicted 
upon them as individuals. It has been 
well established that enmity toward the 
United States and the American people 
throughout Central and South America 
is deep-seated. The fact that the Com- 
munists have exploited it by the use of 
typical tactics should not blind us to the 
all-important truth. 

We are in disfavor because we have 
failed to have a realistic foreign policy 
that goes to the heart of the trouble 
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which peoples are meeting in less fortu- 
nate countries. Adlai Stevenson once 
remarked that if communism were 
wholly destroyed in the world and there 
were no Communists remaining any- 
where, the problem of the ill-housed, ill- 
fed, ill-clothed, and illiteracy would still 
be with us, 

Vice President Nrxon’s bravery and 
dignity should shock the President and 
the Secretary of State into a realization 
that the threat of troops is no answer to 
the fully disclosed failure of our present 
leadership in foreign affairs. The en- 
circlement of the American people by 
those who hate us across the Atlantic, 
across the Pacific, and now to the south 
of us, has hoisted the danger signal to 
every American. Let us act before it is 
too late to change our foreign policy and 
bring back to it some of the spirit and 
the insight of the good neighbor policy 
of some two decades ago. 


ARMED FORCES DISCHARGES 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
you for allowing me this necessarily brief 
time to informally report to the Mem- 
bers of this great legislative body some- 
thing about the present status of H. R. 
8772, the bill which this House enacted 
several months ago by the overwhelming 
vote of 226 to 8. You will no doubt re- 
member it dealt with the important sub- 
ject of less than honorable discharges 
from our Military Establishment. About 
three dozen Members of this House filed 
the same or similar bills dealing with 
the same subject. Thus, they not only 
proved their interest but they demon- 
strated their vital concern that some- 
thing must be done by our military de- 
partment to constructively change their 
long existing policy which the House ap- 
parently believed, when it passed H. R. 
8772, was basically erroneous and un- 
sound. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to again remind 
the House that H. R. 8772 is not manda- 
tory upon any of the review boards at 
the Pentagon to change a dot or a 
comma, or anything else as to an existing 
military record. Neither is it manda- 
tory or compelling upon any review board 
to issue the type of discharge recom- 
mended in H. R. 8772: to wit, general 
discharge—limited, to any applicant 
for consideration before such board un- 
less it is proven by such applicant that 
he has lived an exemplary life in civilian 
life, for at least 3 years, “to the satisfac- 
tion of the board.” In other words, Mr. 
Speaker, unless and until an applicant 
furnishes evidence in support of his claim 
“to the satisfaction of the board” that he 
qualifies under the several other identi- 
fied and required achievements in civil- 
ian life, to the entire “satisfaction of the 
board,” as the sole judge and authority 
in the premises, such review board is not 
required to issue anything. 
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But may I again state, if the applicant 
does prove to the satisfaction of the 
board that he meets the strict require- 
ments specified in the bill H. R. 8772, 
then it is provided that the board shall 
issue such applicant the type of dis- 
charge provided in the bill. The review 
board remains the sole judge, the exclu- 
sive authority in the premises at all times 
as to whether or not such board shall do 
anything, until or unless the applicant 
does prove to the board that he meets 
each and every condition required under 
H. R. 8772 to be favorably considered by 
the board. So it is up to the applicant to 
make the proof by documents and other- 
wise adequate and sufficient in the sole 
judgment of the board. The bill says 
“to the satisfaction of the board.” Thus 
the burden of proof is on the applicant 
at all times. If he meets that burden, he 
is then entitled to the consideration the 
bill provides. But I repeat, until he 
meets that burden to the satisfaction of 
the board” he is not entitled to receive 
the general discharge, limited as sug- 
gested in H. R. 8772. 

When H, R. 8772 was approved by this 
House, as aforesaid, several months ago, 
it went to the other body to a corre- 
sponding committee to our Armed Serv- 
ices Committee in this House. 

A further reason I now report is that 
almost daily Members of this House 
either inquire of me or other members of 
our Subcommittee of Armed Services, 
who had public hearings on the bill and 
who reported the bill, the status of the 
bill. Manifestly, therefore, Mr. Speak- 
er, because it has taken so long for our 
Military Establishment to cooperatively 
send in a report on the same bill which 
they opposed in public hearings; to wit, 
2½ months, we Armed Services Sub- 
committee members naturally feel that 
we owe this information to the House 
membership. 

From the number of inquiries made to 
us since the bill passed the House, it is 
estimated that House Members must 
have literally dozens of cases in their 
own districts in which they feel their 
interest is very meritorious toward con- 
stituents in their Congressional Districts. 

I respectfully submit that 242 months 
is entirely and unnecessarily too long 
for our military department to take to 
write a report on a bill which they have 
already opposed before the House Armed 
Services Subcommittee before it was ap- 
proved by the House itself. 

I have not been informed of any justi- 
fication on the part of the Defense De- 
partment to such protracted delay in 
sending to the other body’s Armed Serv- 
ices Committee’s distinguished chair- 
man the report he asked for on or about 
February 10, 1958. Of course, that com- 
mittee could not determine its procedure 
until it had the Defense Department’s 
report in hand. I now have in my pos- 
session a copy of that report furnished 
me by the distinguished chairman of 
the other body’s Armed Services Com- 
mittee. Answering the question of 
many Members of this House as to what 
the present attitude of the military de- 
partment is about H. R. 8772, I respect- 
fully inform you that their attitude con- 
tinues to be one of strenuous opposition 
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thereto; and for the same reasons they 
opposed the same proposal before the 
House Armed Services Subcommittee at 
the public hearings on the subject. 
Furthermore, I regret to have to in- 
form the House that the report from our 
military did not come forward at the end 
of about 214 months until I had person- 
ally called the Office of the Secretary 
and asked the very pertinent question, 
Why the unnecessary and untoward de- 
lay? However, I am pleased to say that 
subsequent to my call it, within the week, 
traveled from the Pentagon to the Budget 
Department, which reported within 
about 2 weeks that it had no objection 
to the bill being submitted to Congress. 
Having been advised by so many Mem- 
bers of this House of their receipt since 
the bill passed the House of many re- 
quests for information from their Con- 
gressional Districts, I make this extem- 
poraneous statement at this time so as to 
enable the House Members to more ac- 
curately answer their mail inquiries as to 
why and where H. R. 8772 presently is. 
And finally, Mr. Speaker, I, of course, 
cannot appropriately make any state- 
ment as to what may or may not occur 
in the other body concerning H. R. 8772. 


BOEING 707 JET TRANSPORTS FOR 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER AND 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


: Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. š 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of the House will have read in the 
morning paper that President Eisen- 
hower yesterday approved the purchase 
of three high-speed jet transport Boeing 
707’s for use of himself and top Govern- 
ment officials on long flights. Naturally, 
this news is gratifying to me, as it will 
be to my constituents, because people in 
the Seattle area take pride in the 
achievements of the Boeing Airplane Co. 

The Boeing 707 is the first jet transport 
and the newest member of the Boeing 
family and is the counterpart of the 
KC-135 which, by the way, was built to 
give the United States a plane to com- 
pete with the British-made Comet. 

The Boeing 707 prototype has flown 
more than 900 hours of intensive flight 
tests—more hours, I believe, than any 
similar test in airplane history. 

In the Boeing 707, it will only take 40 
hours to fly around the world—taking 
only 5 stops torefuel. Vice President and 
Mrs. Nixon could have flown from 
Caracas to Washington, D. C., this 
morning in a 707 in 4½ hours. To fly 
from New York to Paris will take only 
6 hours; Seattle to New York will take 
only slightly over 4 hours. A 707 flew 
from Seattle to Washington, D. C., at an 
average speed of 592 miles per hour; and 
last year a record of 3 hours, 48 minutes, 
with an average speed of 612 miles per 
hour was established by a 707 for a trip 
of 2,350 miles from Seattle to Friendship 
Airport, east of Baltimore. 
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Since August 30, 1952, when Boeing 
first announced its program of building 
a privately financed jet transport to com- 
pete with the British, until October 28, 
1957—when the first Boeing 707 rolled 
off the production line—there has been 
a chronology typical of the highest 
standards of American industrial engi- 
neering. For the vision, courage, and 
remarkable production record I salute 
the Boeing company today, including 
President William Allen and the Boeing 
organization and workers who have es- 
tablished that record. 

Congratulations are very much in 
order because again American free 
enterprise has demonstrated its suprem- 
acy in an era of Government subsidy 
and control. 


CHESTER MERROW: AN ABLE AND 
CONSCIENTIOUS REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to congratulate my 
colleague, CHESTER E. MERROW, of New 
Hampshire’s First Congressional District, 
who has recently completed a tour of the 
United States with Congressman CARNA- 
HAN of Missouri. Traveling 20,000 miles 
through 27 States, Mr. Merrow discussed 
President Eisenhower’s proposed mutual- 
security program from 88 platforms, in 
33 television appearances, 31 radio shows, 
and in 29 press conferences. This un- 
selfish interest in one of the most im- 
portant programs directly affecting our 
national security shows Mr. MeErrow’s 
deep and patriotic concern for the wel- 
fare and security of our country. 

A former teacher, college dean, and 
member of the United States delegation 
to the U. N., Congressman MERROW is 
now a senior member of House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. He has earned for 
himself the high regard and respect of 
his colleagues, and the reputation as a 
hard-working legislator. I also point out 
that he serves the people in his own Dis- 
trict in an able and conscientious man- 
ner. Whenever his schedule permits, he 
is in his district keeping in close touch 
with the people he represents and their 
problems. 

Any of Merrow’s detractors must ig- 
nore his fine record as a conscientious 
representative of the people in his Dis- 
trict, and an influential and able ex- 
ponent of foreign-policy issues. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
this time so that I may ascertain if I may 
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from the distinguished majority leader 
the program for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Monday the 
Consent Calendar and one suspension, 
H. R. 6239, a bill relating to crimes and 
offenses, obscene and crime-inciting 
matter. 

Unanimous consent was obtained yes- 
terday that if desired the Speaker may 
recognize the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, or a des- 
ignated Member, to call up the bill H. R. 
12356, relocation of the Theodore Roose- 
velt Bridge; H. R. 12377; authorization of 
the District of Columbia public works 
bill; and S. 728, acquisition of additional 
property in the Capitol Grounds on Mon- 
day’s program. 

With the gentleman's agreement, any 
record votes on Monday and Tuesday will 
go over until Wednesday, as there is a 
primary on Tuesday. 

Mr. MARTIN. That is agreeable. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. On Tuesday there 
will be the Commerce Department ap- 
propriation bill for 1959. 

That will continue until completion, of 
course. 

Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday will be devoted to the consider- 
ation of the bill H. R. 7999 providing 
statehood for Alaska. ‘ 

This program is announced with the 
usual reservation that conference 9 
may be called up at any time. 

Any further program will be an- 
nounced later. 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman thinks 
the Alaska bill will take at least 4 days? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It would not sur- 
prise me a bit if it did. I hope it passes, 
but I expect it will take a considerable 
period of time. 


SIXTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
WACS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday at Fort Myer I 
was privileged to cut the birthday cake 
honoring the 16th birthday of the estab- 
lishment of the Women's Army Corps, 
popularly called the WAC’s. I was tre- 
mendously impressed with them, and 
tremendously impressed also with the 
words of appreciation and commenda- 
tion by the Army officers who served 
with many of them for the entire 16 
years. 

The WACs deserve our deep apprecia- 
tion for what they have done and what 
they are doing today in national de- 
fense. Many of them fill very important 
and secret positions in classified work in 
our national defense. 


STATE, JUSTICE, JUDICIARY, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1959 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
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Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12428) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes. 

Pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that general de- 
bate on the bill be limited to 1 hour, the 
time to be equally divided between the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] and 
myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 12428 with 
Mr. THORNBERRY in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the consent 
agreement on general debate the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney] will 
be recognized for 30 minutes and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] for 30 
minutes. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] is recognized. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending bill which 
provides appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice, the Federal 
Judiciary, the USIA, and other related 
agencies, for the coming 1959 fiscal year, 
represents the culmination of a consid- 
erable period of time and work spent in 
delving into the details of the budgets 
for these agencies on the part of all the 
committee members. The hearings in 
this regard commenced last January 8. 

At the outset, I should like to thank 
each of the members of the subcommit- 
tee for their kind cooperation, their pa- 
tience, and their painstaking work in 
developing the bill now before this body 
for approval. I refer to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Preston], the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Sr«xes], the distin- 
guished gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson], the distinguished rank- 
ing minority member, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CoupvErT], the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow], and the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER] 

With regard to the last-mentioned 
member of this subcommittee, the Hon- 
orable CLIFF CLEVENGER, I regretfully 
point out that he has made the deci- 
sion not to stand for re-election after 
his many, many years of service in this 
House. I have had the pleasure of 
serving on this subcommittee with the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio, Mr. 
CLIFF CLEVENGER, for more than a dec- 
ade, and during all that time and all 
the hours spent in committee, although 
my political views on a great many sub- 
jects have been directly contrary to his, 
we have never had an unkind word to- 
ward one another. Wherever possible 
we have cooperated on every single oc- 
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casion, During all these years I have 
come to love and respect CLIFF CLEv- 
ENGER, and his decision to retire at the 
end of this 85th Congress means a great 
loss to this House of Representatives, 
the Congress of the United States, the 
people of the State of Ohio, and the 
people of the Congressional District in 
that State whom the distinguished 
gentleman has represented so ably for 
so many years. I might also observe at 
this point that perhaps because of his 
health over the past year or so the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio has 
made a wise decision. A few months 
ago, when he announced that he would 
not stand for re-election in his District, 
he was not feeling so very well, and now, 
day by day and week by week, I am glad 
to see strength coming back to him, and 
I am glad to see that he is more re- 
laxed than ever. I know that his health 
is better. And, I know that I speak the 
sentiments of every Member of this 
House when I wish CLIFF CLEVENGER and 
his dear wife many, many years of good 
health and much happiness. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
remarks made by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York concerning our 
beloved colleague the gentleman from 
Ohio, CLIFF CLEVENGER. While I have 
not had the good fortune to serve on 
this committee with him as long as my 
colleague from New York, I have grown 
to know him, to love, and to value him. 
He has rendered great service to his 
country during his period here. He has 
been a joy to his colleagues, a delight to 
get along with, and a valuable contrib- 
utor to the work of this body. He will 
be greatly missed. I hope that his wis- 
dom will be available for a long time 
to come, to help steer the American peo- 
ple along the right path in troubled 
times. 

Mr. ROONEY. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I join our 
distinguished chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Rooney], and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CovupeErt], in their tribute 
to my colleague the gentleman from 
Ohio, CLIFF CLEVENGER. It has been my 
great honor and privilege to serve on this 
subcommittee with the gentleman from 
Ohio for some years and to observe his 
fine work when he was chairman of this 
committee. The gentleman from Ohio, 
CLIFF CLEVENGER, has been of great value 
to me in his wise advice, his wisdom in 
trying to do what is right in all instances, 
on this and other bills. Had we followed 
the advice of the gentleman from Ohio, 
CLIFF CLEVENGER, throughout the years, 
we would not have the staggering debt 
that we have today; perhaps the econ- 
omy of the country would be better off. 
I am delighted to join my colleagues in 
this tribute to the distinguished gentle- 
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man from Ohio and join them in wishing 
for him the very best in the years to 
come. We hope we may continue to 
have his sound advice in the operations 
of this committee and in other matters 
coming before the Congress. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to join those who have paid 
tribute to my good friend and colleague 
in the Ohio delegation, CLIFF CLEVENGER. 
We came to Congress together nearly 20 
years ago. I say advisedly, that in my 
opinion there has never been in the 
Congress of the United States a more 
honest, a more courageous, a more sin- 
cere or a more able legislator. 

CLIFF CLEVENGER, throughout his years 
of service here, has saved the American 
people, not millions, but into the bil- 
lions of dollars by his courage, ability, 
and wisdom. He has never been willing 
to do other than that which he believed 
to be right. 

When he leaves public service at the 
end of this term, voluntarily, because 
he could have been and would have been 
reelected had he decided to stand for 
reelection, he will have earned the grat- 
itude of every thoughtful American for 
his contributions to the national wel- 
fare have been outstanding. His wis- 
dom has been good and judgment 
sound throughout the years. All of 
us and especially those of us who have 
served in the same Ohio delegation with 
him, will miss him very, very much. 

Mr. Chairman, we wish him God- 
speed, and good health and happiness 
in the years ahead. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the distinguished Minority Leader, 
our former Speaker, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
join in this deserved tribute to our good 
friend and colleague, CLIFF CLEVENGER. 
He has been here 20 years, and during 
that period of time has won the respect 
and the admiration of us all, Democrats 
and Republicans alike. He has been a 
man of pronounced convictions; he has 
been a man of sincere beliefs. He þe- 
lieves in economy and he had the courage 
to stand by his beliefs no matter how 
popular or unpopular the cause. We 
need men of convictions and honest be- 
liefs like CLIFF CLEVENGER in public life. 
His departure will be a great loss to the 
House and the country. 

Mr. Chairman, CLIFF has been a great 
American. He loves his country and he 
wants it to survive with ever increasing 
strength. He has worked hard to leave 
it better than he found it, make an hon- 
est contribution and leave it stronger 
than when he entered public life. 

When CLIFF goes back to his Ohio 
home to enjoy deserved rest, I know he 
will carry with him the realization that 
he leaves here many warm friends who 
love him; many friends who hope for 
him a very happy and contented future 
life. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to my colleague, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. PRESTON]. 
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` Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been my good fortune to serve on two 
subcommittees of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations with the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER]. I have served 
for 10 years with him on the Subcom- 
mittee for the Departments of State and 
Justice and the Judiciary. I feel that 
I know him as a man. The one out- 
standing characteristic of the gentle- 
man from Ohio is that he never alters 
his personality, his disposition, or his 
convictions from day to day to meet any 
convenient situation. What he is today, 
he will be tomorrow and next year. 

He has been consistent at all times in 
his views on government, what the poli- 
cies of our country should be. He has 
been sound on all occasions. One thing 
that can be said, I think, with great em- 
phasis, and that is that he has never 
wavered or compromised his position. 

One thing that has impressed me about 
the gentleman from Ohio is that at all 
times during these 10 years he has shown 
a great disposition to cooperate with the 
leadership of the committee and by vir- 
tue of that fact received cooperation 
when he served as chairman. So he has 
made a great contribution to Congress. 
He has been a stalwart on this subcom- 
mittee. I do not care who takes his chair 
during the coming year, we are going to 
miss the gentleman from Ohio every day 
and every week of our hearings. I have 
developed a strong affection for this man, 
and I wish for him the best of everything 
during his years of retirement. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, in this 
connection I should make this observa- 
tion, that in all the period of time ex- 
tending back over a decade I cannot re- 
call a session of this subcommittee at 
which the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio was not present. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to associate myself with all of the 
nice things which have been said about 
our colleague, my fellow member on this 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Ohio 
iMr. CLEVENGER]. Certainly it has been 
a pleasure to serve with him on the sub- 
committee. As our chairman has pointed 
out, he has been a faithful member, he 
has been a wise member, and I might 
add he has been a courageous member 
of that subcommittee. CLIFF CLEVENGER 
always stands by his principles, and he 
has been a real contributor to our delib- 
erations. 

One of the things I have enjoyed most 
about CLIFF is a rather captivating wit, 
which has done much to lighten the 
drudgery, and it is drudgery sometimes, 
of the hearings of the Appropriation 
Committee and the subcommittees on 
which we serve. 

I want him to know that as he leaves 
the Congress by choice I shall always re- 
member him, and that I hold him in 
genuine affection. The country and the 
Congress will be the poorer for his de- 
parture. 

PRIORITY FOR BUSINESSES DISPLACED BY URBAN 
RENEWAL 

Mr, PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am taking this opportunity of 
calling to the attention of the House a bill 
that I have introduced today to provide 
that business concerns displaced from 
urban-renewal areas shall be granted a 
priority of opportunity to purchase or 
lease commercial or industrial facilities 
in new business districts replacing the 
old. This is a companion bill to S. 3813, 
authored by the senior Senator from 
Illinois, with whom I am happy to have 
the honor of association, 

A word or two of explanation, I think, 
will be helpful. During the Easter re- 
cess, a representative group of business- 
men of Hyde Park, which is the home 
District of the senior Senator of Illinois, 
and which I have the honor to represent 
in the House, met with Senator DOUGLAS 
and me for the purpose of bringing to 
our attention the situation of the busi- 
nessmen who had been displaced by 
the urban-renewal project in Hyde Park 
from the sites of businesses that had 
been established for many years. 

Naturally, they had looked forward to 
being relocated in the new business dis- 
trict when mapped out by the rede- 
veloper. In this way they could con- 
tinue to serve the community where they 
had many customers and to salvage 
something on their large investment in 
goodwill. The redeveloper, however, is 
not obligated to take into consideration 
the history in the neighborhood of the 
applicants. What the bill jointly intro- 
duced by Senator DovcLas and me does 
is to grant to those displaced by the 
project a priority of opportunity to pur- 
chase commercial or industrial facilities 
in the new business and industrial dis- 
trict when plotted. I earnestly recom- 
mend the bill and the principle of equity 
embodied in it to the serious attention 
of my colleagues. 

I might add that the Hyde Park re- 
newal project is a pilot project that is 
being closely watched by the entire Na- 
tion. Our experience so far has shown 
the necessity of such legislation as is 
being suggested. It is, therefore, of 
great interest to my colleagues in other 
communities where in the near future 
there will be urban-renewal projects 
patterned on the Hyde Park pilot. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the Committee of the Whole, 
the pending bill carries appropriations 
recommended by the subcommittee and 
the full Committee on Appropriations in 
the amount of $570,722,613. This rec- 
ommended total amount represents a re- 
duction in comparison with the 1958 or 
current year appropriations of $10,675,- 
743 and a reduction of $18,492,398 when 
compared with the total requests pre- 
sented to the committee. 

The budget estimates for the Depart- 
ment of State total $199,990,151. The 
amounts for that Department recom- 
mended in the bill total $192,859,353, a 
reduction of $7,130,798 in the total esti- 
mates, While the amount recommended 
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is $10,417,953 below the total amount 
appropriated in the current fiscal year, 
I should point out that included in 
the current fiscal year total is an appro- 
priation of $9,690,563 contained in the 
item “Contributions to international or- 
ganization” to meet the United States 
share of an assessment by the United 
Nations to maintain the so-called United 
Nations Emergency Force in the Middle 
East, for which no funds have been re- 
quested in this bill. There are other 
items which are set forth in the commit- 
tee report for which appropriations were 
made for fiscal year 1958 and for which 
no requests were made in the present 
bill. 

With regard to the item for salaries 
and expenses of the Department of State, 
while it would appear that the commit- 
tee has recommended an increase of but 
$1,536,500 over the amount appropriated 
for salaries and expenses in the current 
fiscal year, actually, the incréase al- 
lowed the Department of State in the 
coming year is approximately $2,175,000, 
when certain nonrecurring items are 
taken into consideration. This increase 
is recommended to provide for such 
things as increased consular workload, 
implementation of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act amendments, and in- 
creased costs. The committee has 
specifically included in this bill the funds 
requested for opening 12 new consular 
and reporting posts. Last year the com- 
mittee allowed funds for the opening of 
10 new consular and reporting posts 
which were recommended to the com- 
mittee at the time as being very urgent 
and necessary—and immediately neces- 
sary. When the Department appeared 
before the committee this year, it was 
discovered that they had not opened 
them all and that in the current budget 
presented to the committee increases 
were requested to open some of the same 
posts for which the funds had been 
specifically provided last year. 

The testimony in the printed hearings 
of the subcommittee with regard to the 
so-called language school at Nice, 
France, was highly interesting. The 
committee feels that no one can justify 
the maintenance of an establishment 
such as the Villa Warden along the 
French Riviera where you have 24 for- 
eign service people allegedly studying 
French with 18 people or employees in 
attendance upon them. This property 
should have been sold years ago. They 
have a very fine French chef, I under- 
stand, two gardeners and other luxuries 
at the villa. When the committee made 
inquiry into this subject, it found that 
the Berlitz School of Languages in Paris 
would charge only 59 cents an hour to 
teach these people French, in a class of 
only six pupils. Of course, the commit- 
tee is not against teaching foreign lan- 
guages to foreign service officers and 
personnel. We think they should have 
foreign languages to serve abroad. We 

there is a great deficiency with 
regard to their knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages. But, no one can justify such 


amounts as the sums of money expended 
on the activity there in this lovely villa 
at Nice, France, along the beautiful Ri- 
viera where, they testified, the view was 
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beautiful—or in Mexico City where they 
propose to teach Spanish to 48 people 
during the course of a year at a cost to 
the taxpayers of $160,000. 

Let me read you the testimony as to 
the Villa Warden, beginning at page 372 
of the printed hearings: 

Mr. Rooney. Tell us about this Warden 
estate which you have along the Riviera 
at Nice, France. 

Mr. Hoskins. That is a school for teaching 
French which was established at the Villa 
Warden, which was purchased a number of 
years ago by the Government. It was too 
expensive, apparently, to be run as a resi- 
dence for the consul. We have taken it over 
and we have improved it and have put in 
our people and are using it as a school. 

Mr. Rooney. At how much cost, and what 
are the details? 

Mr. Hoskins. Let us give the exact fig- 
ures, sir. ; 

Mr. Fos. Mr. Chairman, we have for 
1959 the Nice teaching costs, and trainee 
costs. 

Mr. Rooney. What year? 

Mr. Foster. 1959. 

Mr. Rooney. I am talking about how much 
you spent ab initio, and not 1959. We are 
not to 1959, as yet. 

Mr. Foster. The repairs to the building, 
sir, and getting the building in shape were 
borne by FBO as an FBO expense. 

Mr. Rooney. How much? 

Mr. Foster. I do not know what the de- 
tails are, but I estimate approximately $30,- 
000 to get the building in shape. 

The building operating costs per year are 
$27,103, and that is borne by FBO. 

Mr, Rooney. Tell us about this. Have ei- 
ther one of you ever been there? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes, sir; I was there this 
last spring. 

Mr, Rooney. Tell us about your visit. -Is 
it a hardship post? 

Mr. Hoskins. Well, it is a pretty tough 
school; yes. One of the comments that one 
of the officers made to me—we have about 
24 officers there right now studying French, 
and this is the fourth class 

Mr. Rooney. Do they bring their wives 
with them? 

Mr. Hoskins. They are allowed to, but 
have not; no, sir. 

Their comment was that the work is so 
hard they did not get to see much of the 
Riviera, except possibly on Sundays. They 
eat together, and 18 of them live at the 
villa. The villa is fully used—the rooms 
both for classes and for housing. They 
learn a very considerable amount of French, 
and to the extent that they now use that 
space I believe it is much more valuable 
to the Government than it was before, and 
we are actually getting a group of people 
that really speak French. Six officers were 
sent down there from Paris for 3 months 
of training. 

Mr. Rooney. From Paris? Where they 
couldn’t help but learn some French? 

Mr. HoskIns. Yes, sir; because they needed 
French in their work. 

Mr. Rooney. Mirabile dictu. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hosxrns. The school there, I think, is 
doing a very useful job of improving the 
quality of the French of the people, many 
of whom do not speak French too well when 
they go to other posts, 

We also had, when I was there, several 
students, 1 from Italy, 1 from England, a girl 
who was, for instance, going there for 3 
months of French because she did not know 
the language. She was scheduled to come 
back on home leave, but she knew she was 
to be assigned to Marseilles, where she will 
benefit as a result of the French which she 
has gotten at Nice. 
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To answer your question more specifically, 
the basis on which this school is operated 
is sound, just as are the schools in Ger- 
many and Mexico City. We are making a 
definite effort to improve the language capa- 
bilities of the various representatives of the 
Department, many of whom, unfortunately, 
do not speak the language of the country 
to which they are assigned. 

PERSONNEL STAFF AT NICE, FRANCE 

Mr. Rooney. How many employees do you 
have at this villa in Nice studying French? 

Mr. Foster. We have a total of 18 indi- 
viduals working at Nice. i 

Of those, 3 Americans and 1 local are em- 
ployees. The remainder are on a contract 
basis. Included among the contract people 
are 10 language tutors, 2 secretary-recep- 
tionists, 1 telephone operator, and 1 general 
handyman. 

Mr. Rooney. Why would you need a tele- 
phone operator there? 

Mr. Hoskins. Well, sir, when I was there, 
they were operating about 12 hours a day, 
and the people lived there. They are about 
1% miles from the consulate. So they do 
have an operator, who acts as a combination 
secretary and telephone operator. 

Mr. Rooney. At this villa at Nice along the 
Riviera you have 24 people taking a course 
in French, most of whom are from Paris? 

Mr. Hoskins, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And for these 24 people you 
have a telephone operator? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Incredible, 

Anything else? 

Mr. Hoskins. Well, I think all I can say is 
that the job is being done. In our estimates 
we do not have all the information we would 
like to have. 

Mr. Rooney. You mean the telephone is 
being answered? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes, 

Mr Rooney. From whom would the calls 
come, and for whom? What is this all 
about? 

Mr. Hosxtns. I do not know that I can 
tell you in detail on that, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this a full-time telephone 
operator at the Warden villa in Nice? 

Mr. Hoskins. Well, she substitutes as a 
clerk-stenographer as well as answering the 
telephone. She does not sit there and do 
nothing all day, if there are no telephone 
calls. 


Mr. Rooney. She does not? 

Mr. Hoskins. I do not think so; at least 
she was not when I was there. They are 
doubling in brass—all those people are. 

Mr. Rooney. I imagine they are skin and 
bones; I can see that right now. And the 
view is very nice. 

I am trying to find out why you have a 
telephone operator. 

Mr. Hoskins Well, they felt it was neces- 


sary. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you also have a gardener 
there? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes, sir; he has been there 
for years. 

Mr. Rooney. How many gardeners? 

Mr. Hoskins. One. 

Mr. Rooney. Just one? Are you sure you 
have only one gardener? 

Mr. Hoskins. Sir, I saw him when I was 
there, and talked to him. He is an ex- 
Armenian. 

Mr. Hatt Mr. Chairman, I think the 
gardener is paid by FBO. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand by whom they 
are paid, but I am now asking whether they 
have 1 or 2, 

Mr. Haut. I think Dr. Hoskins may not be 
familiar with the details. I believe there 
are two gardeners; I am sure there are. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; there were two when I 
was there. 

Mr. Foster. May I point out, sir, that this 
was a United States Government property 
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before we went into it, and the maintenance 
of these grounds 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Fritz Larkin, I believe, 
bought it up for nothing for the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. FOSTER. The FBO has maintained that 
to some extent during this time. 

Mr. Hoskins. Can I say one more word on 
this? 

Mr. Rooney. You had better say some- 
thing, because this may be the end of the 
Foreign Service Institute rest cure in Nice. 

Mr. Hosxrns. I do not think so. 

Mr. Rooney. No? 

Go ahead, Professor. 

Mr. Hoskins. I was going to say, I think, 
that our estimates are based on our studies 
so far that these people learn there in about 
3 months what they could learn in 4 or 5 
years in an ordinary institution. In other 
words, there is a greater return on our money 
for the time that the people spend on their 
language training at this place. 

COST OF TUTORING SERVICE VERSUS COST OF 

SCHOOL AT NICE 


Mr. Rooney. Would it not be cheaper for 
the American taxpayer if you hired a pri- 
vate tutor for each and every one of these 
people? 

Mr. Hosxins. No, sir; it would not. 

Mr. Rooney. How much would it cost for a 
private tutor? 

Mr. Hoskins. Well, we use 1 tutor for about 
6 people over there. Therefore, I should 
think that at that rate it would be much 
more expensive. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the total cost of the 
operation of this place? You told us a while 
ago it cost $30,000 to make repairs, and then 
you got a carryover of $27,103, and you have 
18 employees for 24 students. This is what 
you told us; is it not? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. If you figured that out on the 
basis of cost per student, how much does it 
cost for each? 

Mr. Hoskins. I believe we have that infor- 
mation, Mr. Chairman. At Nice this year the 
training cost $2,512. 

Mr. Rooney. The training cost what? 

Mr. Hoskins. According to the figures we 
have for 1958, the per-student cost is $2,512. 

Mr. Rooney, Per student? 

Mr. Hosxins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And for how many students? 

Mr. Hoskins, There are 24 or 25, as I re- 
call it. It is supposed to be 25. Whether 
there are 25 there now or not, I do not know. 

Mr. Rooney. To how many students does 
the $2,512 apply? 

Mr. Hoskins, It would be 100 students. 

Mr. Rooney. It would be four times that 
amount? 

Mr. Hoskins. Twenty-five? On that basis 
it would be 100 students per year. 

Mr, Rooney. That is $2,512 per student? 

Mr, Hoskins. $2,512; yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you tell us how much 
a tutor in French costs in Paris? 

Mr. Hoskins. I do not know. Mr. Foster, 
do you know? 

Mr. Foster. I am afraid I cannot give you 
that exact information. We have investi- 
gated tutor costs. On a full-time basis it 
would cost approximately the same as in the 
United States. 

Mr. Rooney. I did not ask you that. It 
would be somebody who is utterly ridiculous 
who would not understand that this is the 
most expensive operation I have seen in a 
long time—$2,512 per student for how many 
weeks? 

Mr, Foster. May I get that tutor cost for 
you, sir? 

VILLA ON THE RIVIERA 

Mr. Rooney. When we talk about tutoring 
these people, right at their posts and right 
on the job, for which they are being paid, 
&s compared with your taking them to the 
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beautiful Riviera—what would you call it— 
not a bungalow by any means, would you? 

Mr. Hoskins, No. 

Mr. Rooney. Estate? 

Mr. HALL, A villa. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the word—to this 
villa right along the Riviera, and is there a 
nice view from there? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PER DIEM EXPENSES OF 
STUDENTS AT NICE 


Mr. Rooner. Very nice. Uncle Sam's tax- 
payers have to pay the transportation of 
these folks down to the villa? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How is the feeding of these 
people accomplished while they are going 
through this arduous course in French? 

Mr. Hosxrns. Most of them being down 
there on detail get a per diem and part of 
that per diem they use to pay the cost of 
meals which they would have to have any- 
where. 

Mr. Rooney. They chip in, in other words? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes. It does not cost the 
taxpayer anything. 

Mr. Rooney. They have servants? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes, 

Mr. Rooney. It is sort of a club arrange- 
ment, would you say? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes, something like that. It 
does not cost the taxpayer anything. 

Mr. Rooney. You say it does not cost the 
taxpayer anything. Are we not paying these 
Well-paid students a per diem? 

Mr. Hoskins. I meant to run the dining 
room, 

Mr. Rooney. How much does the taxpayer 
pay them every day? 

Mr. Hoskins. Their salary and per diem. 

Mr. Rooney. What does their per diem in- 
clude? 

Mr. Hoskins. It includes everything. 

Mr. Rooney. Including 

Mr. Hoskins. Per diem is your total. You 
spend it any way you please. You get so 
much money, whatever it is. You pay your 
meals, hotel, or anything with it. 

Mr. Rooney. Fundamentally, 
lodging and meals, is it not? 

Mr. HosxINs. Basically. 

Mr. Rooney. Uncle Sam’s taxpayers have 
to put up the money for the lodging and 
meals for these people? 

Mr. Hosxrins. Lodging, yes; meals, no, sir; 
they pay for it. 

Mr. Rooney. Why do they not get a per 
diem which covers their lodging and meals? 
You just said basically it was lodging and 
meals. 

Mr. Hoskins. But they pay back for the 
portion of the cost for meals. 

Mr, Rooney. After Uncle Sam gets through 
paying them, they can spend it any way they 
want. They do not have to belong to the 
club, do they? 

Mr. Hoskins. They pay it because it is 
cheaper to stay there. Besides, they speak 
French at all the meals. 

Mr. Rooney. Very nice. Who would not 
stay at the club? Why go downtown? 

Mr. Hoskixs. They learn more French by 
staying there. 

Mr. Rooney. How much a day do they get 
from the taxpayers for payment of their food 
and lodging? 

Mr. Foster. Per diem is $12 a day. If they 
live in the Villa Warden, that amount is re- 
duced by one-third. They are Government- 
owned quarters 


it is for 


Mr. Rooney. So that they then have only 
$8 left; is that right? 
Mr. Foster. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. They ought to be able to eat 
pretty well on that in France, do you not 
think so? 

Mr. Fosrer. Frankly, in France 

Mr. Rooney. You were not there, were you? 

Mr. Foster. I have been there. 
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Mr. Hoskins. He was stationed in Paris 
before he came over here. Nice and Paris are 
very expensive, as you know. 

FINE CUISINE 

Mr. Rooney. Do they serve nice meals there, 
Doctor? 

Mr. Hoskins. Very good. 

Mr. Rooney. Do they have a good French 
pastry cook? 

Mr. Hoskins. Not bad. I even gave them 
some wine out of my pocket. I thought be- 
ing in France they should know something 
about French wine. 

Mr. Rooney. Were you teaching French 
wine to the cook? 

Mr. Hosxixs. No, sir. I was just joking. 

Mr. Rooney. You were teaching this to our 
Foreign Service officers who had been stat- 
tioned in Paris and who would not know a 
thing about wine. Is that the idea? 

Mr. Hoskins. No. They did not spend 
their money on it down there. I thought it 
was a pleasant contribution for me to make 
while I was there, a very small one. 

Mr. Rooney. I am almost prompted to ask 
you what kind of wine, to see whether or not 
you know anything about vintages. 

Mr. Hoskins. I think I offered them red 
wine, as I recall it, of the local country, south- 
ern France. 


PURPOSE OF SCHOOL AT NICE 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, could I say 
a word on this school? 

Mr. Rooney. On the what? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Could I speak about this 
school? I have not been able to visit it, but 
I have talked to a great many who have at- 
tended it, and 

Mr. Roongy. Were they satisfied? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Attendance at the school 
is by no means a picnic, as a person might 
get an idea from reading this record. The 
school is a hard-working place. The students 
are compelled to work 10 or 12 hours a day, 6 
days a week. They do not have the time to 
sit out on the veranda, or in the garden, and 
to look at the beautiful sea, or to engage in 
pleasureful pastimes. 

Mr. Rooney. The view is beautiful, though, 
is it not? 

Mr. HENDERSON. It is nice to see, but they 
are working too hard to be able to consider 
the beauty of the place. 

Mr. Rooney. They can see it from the win- 
dows, can they not? They might see the 
steamship Constitution or the steamship In- 
dependence coming into view. There is a 
pretty good view right along there, is there 
not—to Cannes and Monte Carlo? You can 
see them from the villa, can you not? 

Mr. Hoskins. You can look out to sea. I 
do not think you can see the other towns, but 
they are not far away. You know the area 
better than I do. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I would like to make clear 
that this is a hard-working place. It is no 
picnic place. It is no vacation. The work 
is really very difficult, and these men are 
graded very carefully on what they do; and 
I am convinced that what they learn in this 
school during these 3 months—the course is 
3 months long—is worth a great deal to the 
United States and to the Service. 


AVAILABILITY OF HOUSING QUARTERS AT SCHOOL 
IN NICE FOR STUDENTS’ WIVES AND WOMEN 
STUDENTS 


Mr. Rooney. I do not think the record 
shows an answer to my question with regard 
to women at the villa, since it was opened. 

Mr. Hoskins, There are several women 
Foreign Service officers who have attended it, 
including this Miss Day from Liverpool that 
I mentioned. At no extra cost to the tax- 
payer, we actually did train the wives of three 
naval officers who were stationed there with 
the 6th Fleet. That seemed to be a desirable 
thing to do. We were asked to do it. 

I think, frankly, there has been a dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether wives 
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should be allowed there or not. My own 
opinion was it was not a place for them to 
come since the men were busy in the school, 
and I thought they should not live there. 
As a result, very few wives did come. 

Mr. Rooney. How many did come? 

Mr. Hoskins. I do not know. I think very 
few. Do you know, Mr. Foster? 

Mr. Foster. I do not know exactly the 
number who have received instruction at 
the school. Is that the number you referred 
to? You asked who lived in the Villa War- 
den. Mr. Chairman, no provision whatever 
is made for wives at the school. 

Mr. Rooney. That was not my question. 
Have any wives or women stayed there since 
the school was opened? The professor said 
that he had some Foreign Service ladies 
who stayed there. I am pursuing this a 
little further. Were there any other ladies? 
It did appear there were some wives. Go 
ahead. 

Mr. Foster. The only case in which a wife 
under any circumstances womd be there 
would be if her husband had a single room. 

Mr. Rooney. I want to know what has 
happened up to now. Have any wives stayed 
there? 

Mr. Hosxixs. Not in the villa. 

Mr. Foster, Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Have any wives accompanied 
their husbands to Nice—husbands who at- 
tend the delightful courses at the villa? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes. I recall one wife who 
was there whose husband had been stationed 
in Beirut, on their way back to this coun- 
try. He paid extra for her from Beirut to 
Nice. She stayed in town while he took his 
3 months’ course. She was allowed to at- 
tend classes herself because she was in- 
terested in improving her French, too, I do 
not recall any other. 

Mr. HALL. There have been other cases. I 
know of two officers whose wives were there 
part of the time. The officers lived down- 
town in apartments, because there was no 
place for them in the villa, I am sure there 
have been other cases, and I think it would 
be quite unnatural if the officer went to Nice 
from London or another post in Western 
Europe for 3 months and did not take his 
wife at his own expense to Nice, at least for 
part of the time. 


TRANSFER OF FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER FROM 
BEIRUT 

Mr. Rooney. Did you say that that gen- 
tleman from Beirut was on his way to the 
United States on home leave? 

Mr. Hoskins. Whether it was home leave 
or transfer, I think it was probably both, 
I do not recall definitely. I remember their 
oe me about the case. I think it was 

th. 

Mr. Roongy. What was his name? 

Mr. Hoskins. I can get it for you. I do 
not recall it. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have it? 

Mr. Hosxrns. I do not have it with me. 
I will get it for you. I have a list of the 
people who were there when I was at Nice. 
I have that material on my desk. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

“The name of the officer referred to was 
Mr. Homer C. Kaye.” 


TUITION COST 


Mr. HALL. At one point earlier in the rec- 
ord when we were talking about the cost of 
the school, there was confusion in the record 
when you asked about tuition cost. You 
were given the figure of $2,512. Actually the 
teaching costs are $882. The $2,512 covers 
the cost of the salary of the officer dur- 
ing the period of instruction and his per 
diem and transportation. 

Mr. Rooney. We understand that. The 
taxpayer pays him while he learns French on 
the Riviera. 

Mr. HALL. I wanted to be sure. 
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Mr. Rooney. But it does not include FBO 
costs does it? 

Mr. Hart. No, sir. I wanted to be sure. 
I think the wrong figure is in the record. 

Mr. Rooney. No. It is not a question of 
the wrong figure. It is a question of under- 
standing what was meant. We understood 
what was included. 


COST OF FRENCH LANGUAGE COURSE AT BERLITZ 
SCHOOL IN PARIS 

By the way, what is the cost of a course in 
French at the Berlitz School in Paris these 
days, Professor? 

Mr. Hosxxrns. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you ever make inquiry as 
to this? 

Mr. Hosxins. We looked into the problem 
and decided some time ago that neither was 
the system they used as desirable or effec- 
tive as our own technique of teaching, and 
their costs, since they had to make a profit, 
was high, so we do our own language teach- 
ing. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you please find out for 
us what, in American dollars, it costs at a 
Berlitz School in Paris? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir; as nearly comparable 
to our training as we can find. 

Mr. Rooney, You mean including the sal- 
aries of the people, the per diem and this 
and that? Is that what you are talking 
about? 

Mr. Foster. No; the technique of teaching 
itself. 

Mr, Rooney. I am only interested from 
the angle of the taxpayer, as to why we 
went down to this elaborate villa, that should 
long ago have been sold, I will say to Mr. 
Henderson, and spent entirely too much of 
the taxpayers’ money to run a scenic spot at 
Nice. 

When you make inquiry with regard to 
those figures concerning the Berlitz School— 
and I am sure that you can get them right 
away; your people in Paris can just make a 
telephone call and you would have it—I do 
not think there will be any comparison. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

“The Paris Embassy cables that the Berlitz 
School in Paris quotes 59 cents per student 
hour of instruction for a class of 6 students. 

“Instruction given by commercial language 
schools is not comparable to the Foreign 
Service Institutes method of language train- 
ing. The Institute program at the Nice 
school utilizes the full day of the student 
for language training, not merely the in- 
structional hours. The Institute teaching 
materials and techniques are directed to the 
Foreign Service officer’s use of the language 
in the transaction of business and goes far 
beyond the instruction for social and travel 
use normally provided by commercial courses. 
The Institute utilizes a number of special 
audio-mechanical teaching aids not normally 
available through commercial systems. For 
these reasons the Department does not con- 
sider the commercial costs or methods com- 
parable with the training costs and methods 
used at the Nice school.” 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT, Mr. Chairman, I 
want to highly commend the gentleman 
from New York for his statement be- 
cause I think that the facts in the past 
have been somewhat twisted as to the 
gentleman’s position regarding the study 
of foreign languages and the improve- 
ment of our Foreign Service by having 
people in charge who know the language 
of the country to which they are as- 
signed. I think the gentleman has made 
it abundantly clear not only that he is 
very much in favor of such training, but 
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that he has done everything in his power 
to see that such work has gone forward. 
I think in view of the fact that I was 
informed just today by someone from 
the Department. of State that the gen- 
tleman from New York was sabotaging 
foreign language training, it is well to 
bring to the attention of the House at 
this time that all the gentleman from 
New York is doing is trying to see that 
such language training is properly car- 
ried out instead of having such a luxuri- 
ous program at the expense of the tax- 
payers of this country. I think the rec- 
ord is clear and I am happy to have had 
this opportunity to commend the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROONEY. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from California. I 
should say, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
not trying to sabotage this program 
we are trying to impel some sanity into 
it. 

Mr. Chairman, as I recall, in connec- 
tion with the subject of teaching foreign 
languages and the appropriations for the 
training budget of the Foreign Service 
Institute, the appropriations since the 
2d session of the 83d Republican Con- 
gress, and under the chairmanship of the 
gentleman from New York, have in- 
creased from $907,143 that year to $2,- 
007,953 in 1956, to $3,391,329 in 1957, to 
$4,679,545 in 1958, the current fiscal year. 
I am sure that everyone here will agree 
that those figures give no indication that 
we intend to sabotage the program. All 
the committee wants of them is to act in 
a sane and sensible way, rather than 
the way the Foreign Service Institute 
is being run now. A thorough house- 
cleaning is indicated. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. May I emphasize 
also that there is no excuse for the De- 
partment of State to say that now they 
do not have adequate funds to carry on 
the foreign language program. 

Mr. ROONEY. The committee does 
not in this bill restrict them, or in this 
report. We point out what has been go- 
ing on at this delightful villa on the 
French Riviera. The total depart- 
mental salaries and expenses item is $2 
million more than they have at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. So they might be 
able to train twice the men they have if 
they use the Berlitz School in Paris, 

Mr, ROONEY. I think they could 
train everybody in Europe at 59 cents 
an hour, as compared with the cost at 
that villa down on the Riviera. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ROONEY. Now with regard to 
the Department of Justice, the total re- 
quest was in the amount of $230,190,000. 
The committee has allowed for that De- 
partment the sum of $229,410,000 and 
provided that the full amount requested 
for additional employees and activities in 
the Tax Division and the new Civil 
Rights Division be allowed. 

With regard to the Federal Judiciary, 
the committee was requested for the 
sum of $41,402,860. We allowed the sum 
of $40,703,260, which is a comparatively 
small reduction; in fact, only $699,600. 

Lest anybody be curious about the 
Supreme Court “birdproofing” program, 
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I should like to say to you that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
withdrawn its request for $33,000 to 
“birdproof” the Supreme Court Building 
on the other side of Capitol Plaza, and 
when we get around to birdproofing by 
electronic device, it will be done on all 
buildings here on the Hill at the same 
time, and the dirty birds will not be 
chased over here to the Capitol by an 
electric current on the roof of the Su- 
preme Court Building. 

In further connection with the Federal 
Judiciary, I should point out that we 
have had to supply an unusual number 
of additional employees in the Bank- 
ruptcy Division. Once again, I regret 
that I must point out that bankruptcies 
in the United States are at an alltime 
high, and in the coming fiscal year it 
has been predicted that they will go to 
over 95,000 bankruptcy cases. 

With regard to the requests for the 
United States Information Agency, 
which total $110,032,000, the committee 
has allowed the sum of $101,750,000, a 
reduction of $8,282,000 in the amount of 
the budget estimates for this Agency. 

With regard to funds appropriated to 
the President, this is the program where 
singers and ballet dancers are sent 
abroad at taxpayers’ expense, and I 
think we now have some weight lifters. 
The committee saw fit to reduce that 
request by $1,600,000; or a total of $18,- 
492,398 in overall reductions in the 
pending bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this time to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. COUDERT] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, at 
the outset I take this opportunity to say 
how very much I personally have enjoyed 
working on this committee this year, as 
before. There are a group of genial, able 
gentlemen who have drafted this bill. 
They have worked together, they have 
considered all the questions involved, 
they have given their best judgment, and 
they come up with this answer. 

Their work has been greatly facilitated, 
as in past years, by that able, patient, 
and agreeable staff assistant, Jay Howe, 
and his asistant, Bob Morris. Without 
their assistance the committee could not 
function as efficiently in coming up with 
a bill and a report. The committee is 
fortunate indeed to have them. 

As to the merits of this bill, the amount 
involved is relatively small, but the sub- 
ject matter of the bill is of vital impor- 
tance. It covers the State Department, 
our first line of defense. You will recall 
the famous words: “Where the diplo- 
mats fail, the generals move in,” We 
want the diplomats to succeed. 

For my part I would have been in- 
clined to be a little more liberal with the 
State Department; however, I think we 
gave them enough on which to operate 
and do the job for which they were 
created. I think they can do it. 

I think under the leadership of my 
good neighbor from New York, that 
great and able statesman, John Foster 
Dulles, they will continue to do a good 
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job. I would like to take the opportunity 
here to express again my own apprecia- 
tion and respect for the amazing work 
our Secretary of State has been doing 
under the critical and difficult conditions 
in which he has had to operate. 

As to Justice Department, we gave 
Justice about everything it asked for. 
The Justice Department is important, 
because it is charged with the enforce- 
ment of law, the prevention of crime, and 
the punishment of crime. For some 
years it was headed by my New York 
friend and neighbor, Herbert Brownell. 
It is now headed by another able, experi- 
enced, and competent New Yorker, Mr. 
Rogers. I have not the slightest doubt 
that he will continue to carry on the fine 
record of the Department. I think we 
have given them adequate funds. 

The third important item in the bill is 
the courts. Nothing need be said to de- 
fend the importance of the courts. We 
do not always agree with their decisions, 
perhaps, but the courts are a vital part 
of our lives. In this bill we provide 
funds for the district courts, the circuit 
courts of appeals, and the United States 
Supreme Court, probation officers, and 
all the personnel that goes with the 
vast organization of the Federal courts 
from Maine to California. I think we 
have taken very good care of them and 
given them about all that they requested 
to carry on their jobs. 

The fourth agency in the bill is the 
United States Information Agency, as a 
practical matter, an adjunct of the State 
Department, but a necessary agency to 
carry the American message, to carry 
American propaganda throughout the 
world. 

The Agency has been a subject of con- 
troversy through the years, because men 
and women may differ as to how the job 
should be done. We are all agreed, I 
think, that USIA or something like it 
is a necessary agency. For my part I 
believe the personnel, and the manage- 
ment, have worked hard and sincerely; 
and I am confident that under the new 
leadership of Ambassador Allen, the 
USIA will do a better job. As a matter 
of fact in this bill they get some $2 mil- 
lion more than they have for the cur- 
rent year, although this is not as much 
as they asked for. I think, however, 
it is enough for them to carry on and 
do a good job. 

I, personally, would have been inclined 
to provide a little more for State and a 
little more for USIA. This bill is a com- 
promise, like all such bills, but we have 
provided sufficient funds, I am satis- 
fied, for these departments and agen- 
pier to do the job they were intended 

0. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
comes to the floor by unanimous agree- 
ment, I think, of the subcommittee. I 
think it is a good bill. There are suffi- 
cient funds here to operate the divisions 
of Government that are included in it. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] has done an outstanding job in 
the preparation of these hearings, and 
one can see that he has conducted a 
searching examination of the witnesses. 


I would like to comment just briefly 
on the language question. I think the 
entire committee is very much in favor 
of the teaching of languages to our men 
wherever they may be. Villa Warden, 
which the gentleman has referred to, 
is a beautiful estate on the Riviera. If 
there is any mistake in having acquired 
this beautiful estate, it was done in 1946. 
It cost us about $111,000. It was bought, 
however, with foreign credits funds. I 
had the honor of being chairman of a 
small subcommittee of this committee 
that went to Europe a few years ago, and 
we checked on Villa Warden. It was 
then occupied by our consul there. We 
found that it was too large a building 
for a consul, and it was put up for sale. 
I have been advised that the State De- 
partment has attempted to sell it but 
has not been able to find a purchaser 
that would pay a fair value for it. There- 
fore, if we have some students in at- 
tendance down at the Villa Warden, it 
would at least serve a useful purpose. 
The property would have to be main- 
tained whether anybody was there or 
not. Gardeners would have to be em- 
ployed there. We found at that time 
that we had another villa in Nice that 
has since been sold, where gardeners 
were employed. The building was empty, 
so the employment of the gardeners 
could not be held against this language 
school, because they would be there, any- 
way. Maintenance of the property 
would be necessary. It is an accessible 
place down at Nice. So, so long as we 
have the property, I see no great harm 
in conducting this school. However, I 
would still recommend that the school 
find other quarters if we can make an 
advantageous sale of the property. 

Some 2 years ago a study made by 
the Department indicated a serious lan- 
guage deficiency among the personnel 
of the Foreign Service and a great lack 
of knowledge of foreign languages 
among the young men and women com- 
ing in at the bottom of the Service from 
our universities. The Department de- 
cided that if the Foreign Service was to 
function as effectively as it should, par- 
ticularly during this critical interna- 
tional period, energetic steps should be 
taken to strengthen immediately the 
language qualifications of our Foreign 
Service personnel. 

Additional emphasis was placed on 
language study in the Foreign Service 
Institute at Washington. Young men 
and women entering the Service were 
given from 3 to 4 months of intensive 
language training before going abroad 
to their first posts. Many of the person- 
nel being transferred from the Depart- 
ment to the foreign field were given 
similar language training. The number 
of our officers designated as area 
specialists was increased. These offi- 
cers were given training in the more 
difficult languages and also instruction 
regarding the areas in which they were 
specializing, 

Experience has demonstrated that 
generally it is easier to acquire a for- 
eign language if one studies in a coun- 
try where it is spoken. In order fur- 
ther to facilitate language study among 
personnel already in the foreign field, 
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the Department decided to open up 3 
new language training centers: 1 in 
Mexico City for Spanish; 1 in Frank- 
furt for German; and 1 in Nice for 
French. 

The plan called for 15 members 
of the Foreign Service to attend the 
school in Mexico City; 15 to study 
in Frankfurt; and 25 in Nice. The 
courses were to be 3 months in duration. 
They are now being lengthened to 4 
months. 

Not only has it proved easier for 
adults to learn the language in the 
country where it is spoken; it also has 
proved valuable for them to acquire the 
atmosphere in the country and to be- 
come better acquainted with the peoples 
who speak the language. 

Nice was chosen as the site of the 
French language school because: 

First. It is situated in an area which 
is easily accessible by rail, sea and air. 

Second. The shortage of housing facil- 
ities is not so great as in Paris or other 
large French cities. 

Third. It is not as expensive as Paris 
or most other large French cities. 

Fourth. The climate is agreeable during 
most of the year and, therefore, reduces 
the strain imposed on the students by 
their concentrated study. 

Fifth. The United States already owned 
property there which was well suited to 
house not only the school but most of the 
students. 

The school at Nice has been a decided 
success. Foreign Service personnel are 
sent to it from various countries in 
Europe, Africa and the Middle East. 
Most of them live and take their meals 
in the Villa Warden, the building which 
houses the school. There they work 
some twelve or more hours a day on the 
French language under the tutelage of 
French linguists who are aided by the 
latest linguistic devices. During their 
meals and periods of relaxation, they 
speak only French under the supervision 
of French teachers. They see French 
movies; listen to the French radio and 
television; read French newspapers and 
magazines, and so forth. The course is 
strenuous and those who are naturally 
slow in learning languages are sometimes 
compelled to work late in the night to 
keep up with other members of their 
class, 

THE VILLA WARDEN 

The Villa Warden, which houses the 
school in Nice, was acquired by the 
United States Government in 1946 dur- 
ing a period when the United States was 
trying to convert into tangible property 
some of the large quantity of francs 
which it had received from the sale of 
surplus war supplies. For many years 
this 30 room house has been used as the 
residence of the American consul at 
Nice. As the cost of living has risen in 
France the cost of maintaining the villa 
with its 244 acres of garden has become 
too great for a consul in Nice to bear. 
Accordingly about 2 years ago the De- 
partment had to decide whether to con- 
vert this property to purposes other than 
a consular residence or to sell it. It was 
located on a hillside more than a mile 
from the business center of Nice. Its 


location and structure were such as to 
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render it unsuitable for consular offices. 
It had been impossible to locate a pur- 
chaser willing to buy it for anything like 
its real value in view of the fact that the 
municipality of Nice placed restrictions 
on the use to which it could be put. 

The building seemed ideal for school 
purposes. It was removed from the dis- 
tractions of the tourist areas of Nice. It 
had rooms suitable for lectures, studies, 
meals, and the housing of some eighteen 
students. It had an atmosphere which 
would tend to reduce the strain under 
which the students worked. 

Three United States citizens are on 
duty in the school at Nice: The director 
of the school, the assistant director for 
administration, and the senior instruc- 
tor. There are also 11 native French 
instructors who are employed on a con- 
tractual basis. In addition, there are a 
French secretary-librarian, a French 
secretary-receptionist, a French night 
watchman who also receives visitors at 
night, and a French bonded cashier. 
The household staff consists of a house- 
keeper, 3 household servants, a handy 
man who also acts as a chauffeur, and 
2 gardeners. 

The fact that some 16 to 18 students 
customarily live in the villa represents 
a considerable saving to the Government 
since it means a reduction to the extent 
of $3.85 a day in the per diem allotted 
them. This saving, together with cer- 
tain contributions by the student-sup- 
ported mess, covers the cost of the staff 
except the salaries of the 3 Americans 
and of the 11 tutors who are directly 
concerned with language instruction. It 
should be pointed out also that the con- 
tributions which the students make to 
the mess also take care of the salaries 
of some of the household staff. It 
should, therefore, be borne in mind that 
if the students were not lving in Gov- 
ernment-owned property, the cost of the 
additional per diem would equal the 
saving derived from dispensing with the 
staff which at present maintains the 
Villa Warden. 

The Department has investigated the 
possibility of contracting out the in- 
struction of the students to some organ- 
ization which makes a specialty in the 
teaching of foreign languages. It has 
found that there is no organization 
which offers courses which can compare 
in effectiveness to those offered at the 
institute in Nice and that the cost of 
these less effective courses, if one takes 
into consideration costs of per diem, spe- 
cial equipment, and so forth, would be 
almost as great as the course at present 
offered at Nice. 

Now, it is true that our committee last 
year recommended and stated in our re- 
port that these consulates should be 
opened in Africa, and we provided the 
funds for it. There is pending in the 
House a bill to create a Bureau of African 
Affairs of the State Department, and a 
bill has not passed creating a Secretary 
for that particular division. When the 
other body passed their appropriation 
bill last year, they were silent in their 
report on how these funds should be used 
and placed the responsibility on the State 
Department to do the best job they could 
with the funds given to them, Then, in 
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the final conference report between the 
House and the Senate, the language of 
the House was dropped. So, the State 
Department, following the language sug- 
gested, expended the funds in these areas 
where they thought it was to the best 
advantage of the Government that they 
be spent. We have again given the funds 
that these consulates be opened, and I 
hope they will be. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another matter 
I should like to mention briefly in pass- 
ing, and that is the question of acquisi- 
tion of buildings abroad. We have re- 
duced that by $500,000 this year, and I 
am in agreement with that. I think we 
can get along very well with the funds 
that have been authorized. And, about 
$15 million of that comes from foreign 
currencies. However, the matter that I 
should like to refer to is the Embassy in 
London. This subcommittee that I men- 
tioned a few minutes ago that I had the 
honor of being chairman of that went to 
London to check on the building pro- 
gram there recommended that we build 
a new Embassy building there, a new 
chancery. In that report we recom- 
mended that certain properties on 
Grosvenor Square be sold, and it was 
agreed that these properties would be 
sold to pay the expense of a new build- 
ing in London. Iam a bit surprised now 
to find that there is some agitation going 
on in an attempt to renege somewhat on 
that agreement that these buildings 
would be sold, because the Navy wants to 
stay in a very plush building on Gros- 
venor Square instead of moving to other 
locations. I point out that this agree- 
ment was entered into, and I think they 
should insist upon the sale of all the 
properties on Grosvenor Square and re- 
turn to the Treasury of the United States 
sufficient funds for the rebuilding we are 
doing. It is not necessary for the Navy 
to retain the property on Grosvenor 
Square with their plush quarters. I hope 
the State Department will not yield from 
their agreement that these properties 
will be sold. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, some 
few years ago it was my privilege to visit 
the embassies in Europe with the idea in 
mind of determining what our facilities 
were and what their future requirements 
would be. At that time it was the stated 
policy of the Congress and the State De- 
partment to proceed with the acquisition 
of properties, particularly in areas where 
we had counterpart funds that could be 
used for that purpose. The gentleman 
did mention briefly in passing something 
about that program. Could the gentle- 
man give me any estimate as to what 
progress has actually been made in that 
regard? 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I would say 
to the gentleman that a great deal of 
progress has been made in the use of 
foreign currencies in the reestablishing 
of our buildings abroad. In this bill we 
have allowed $18 million for acquisitions 
abroad and we stipulate in the bill that 
$15 million of that amount shall be in 
counterpart funds, in foreign currencies. 
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The-greater. amount is being used that 
way. We have certain areas in the world 
where we do not have foreign currencies 
that can be used and for that reason we 
must appropriate dollars. But the 
greater portion has been done in the way 
that has been referred to. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. It is pointed out at 
page 4 of the committee report on this 
bill that the Government, through the 
program known as acquisition of build- 
ings abroad, has acquired real property 
valued in excess of $150 million, consist- 
ing of some 152 office buildings, 128 
principal officer residences, 173 residen- 
ces for senior officers and attachés, and 
2,019 staff living units. 

In connection with this program I 
should emphasize that the only actual 
dollars it will cost the taxpayer in 1959 
is the amount of 3 million fresh American 
dollars. The other $15 million, while 
appropriated in this bill in the form of 
dollars, is for the purpose of transferring 
the appropriated dollars to the United 
States Treasury to get foreign credits 
out of the United States Treasury for use 
in this program. f 

Mr. HARVEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Does the gentleman feel it would be 
helpful to have a committee of the 
House constantly studying what is the 
best thing to do with the USIA? Such 
a bill nearly passed some time ago. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to yield to the chairman of our com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney], to reply. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, that 
is one of the great troubles with the 
USIA; there have been too many com- 
mittees and too many advisory groups. 
The same applies to the Department of 
State. It has been my experience in 
these 14 years I have had connection 
with this bill, that these advisory com- 
mittees and commissions cost the tax- 
payer more money than they are worth 
and never result in saving a dollar; they 
never result in a better operation at all. 
So I would be opposed to such a propo- 
sal. If they would put competent people 
in charge of their programs, the tax- 
payers will get more for their dollars. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
members of the subcommittee, both the 
majority and minority, have done a very 
fine job. 

Mr. Chairman, may I add my deep 
tribute of respect to the gentleman from 
Ohio IMr. CLEVENGER]. I never shall 
forget his kindness to me in helping me 
with a certain project. He always stood 
up for what he thought was right. We 
shall miss him terribly. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentlewoman. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say in closing debate on the part of 
the minority that I cannot let this phase 
of the debate close without expressing 
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my admiration and warm personal re- 
gard for the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, under whom I have served for 
the past 4 years. An abler, harder 
working, better informed chairman I 
would find it hard to imagine. On top 
of that he is fair, he is easy to get along 
with, and it is a pleasure to sit on the 
same side of the table with him. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I express my 
thanks to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL LEGAL 
ACTIVITIES 

For expenses necessary for the legal ac- 
tivities of the Department of Justice, not 
otherwise provided for, including miscel- 
laneous and emergency expenses authorized 
or approved by the Attorney General or his 
administrative assistant; and advances of 
public moneys pursuant to law (31 U. S. C. 
529) ; $11,200,000. 


Mr. SIKES. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SIKES: On 
page 14, line 21, strike out “$11,200,000” and 
insert “$10,858,000.” 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, before I 
discuss the amendment, may I pay trib- 
ute to the very fine work done by the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Rooney]. 
Anyone who studies the record of the 
hearings will realize how many long, 
exhaustive hours he gave to this im- 
portant work. His has been devoted 
and conscientious service. We all are 
indebted to him for the work he does. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, let me add to 
what has been said about my good 
friend, the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER]. I am one of 
those, and I think everyone here is in- 
cluded in that group, who definitely re- 
gret to see this wonderful veteran of 
many years of outstanding service leave 
the Congress. He helps to provide the 
kind of leavening that Congress needs 
in its work. He helps us to keep our 
minds on the fundamental objective of 
preserving Americanism and making our 
Government the sound and strong thing 
every American wants it to be. CLIFF, 
let me say that I wish you were coming 
back. We need you and your kind very 
much. 

Mr. Chairman, I have offered an 
amendment which would reduce by 
$342,000 the amount of money carried 
in the bill for civil-rights matters. 

If you will turn to your hearings on 
the Department of Justice, page 50, you 
will note under programs and financing 
of programs by activities, No. 8 is 
civil rights matters, for which $490,- 
000 is proposed. Mr. Chairman, the 
significant thing to me is that in 1957, 
just a year ago, the sum of $79,811 was 
adequate for the civil rights section. 
In the current year, 1958, $148,000 is 
allowed for civil rights matters, but for 
1959, Mr. Chairman, $490,000 is re- 
quested—more than 6 times as much 
money as was provided for this same 
agency of Government just 1 year ago. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I think each of 
us must admit this is an amazing ex- 
ample of empire building. This is the 
way that little bureaucracy becomes big 
bureaucracy. Unfortunately, it hap- 
pens that under our system of govern- 
ment, bright young men can catch on 
to some flashy title which has appeal 
for some segment of the voters, and can 
pyramid a very small agency of the 
Government with a handful of workers 
into a tremendous organization. This 
section, I think, is a paramount example 
of that practice. Here we have a group 
which just a few years ago had only 5 
employees which is now being jumped 
to more than 50 employees, and it may 
be that the 50 will do no more produc- 
tive work than the original 5. And, if 
this group is smart enough to keep rid- 
ing the fetish called civil rights until it 
has run its course—and run its course 
of disillusionment it will—they may 
pyramid this agency to 500 employees. 

Mr. Chairman, if the House really 
wants to save money—if the House 
wants to get down to the facts and fig- 
ures and cut out expenditures that are 
of no real value, here is a place to make 
a start. Here is one place we can safely 
save a little—$342,000. There is no jus- 
tification for an increase of six times as 
much in 1 year for an agency just be- 
cause it has been given a new title. 

May I point out the fact that this ap- 
propriation is entirely separate and in 
addition to the appropriation for $750,- 
000 which the Congress approved re- 
cently for the Civil Rights Commission. 
Let me call your attention to the fact 
that the Civil Rights Commission is just 
beginning its work. It has not generated 
activity which could by any stretch of 
the imagination justify additional ap- 
propriations for the civil-rights matters 
in the Department of Justice. I think it 
is quite obvious that all we can antici- 
pate from this agency is a lot of need- 
less interference with the lives and busi- 
nesses of American citizens for no good 
purpose as a result of the increased ap- 
propriation which has been recom- 
mended. We can go a step further and 
say that in the wrong hands this could 
be a muckraking expedition of the worst 
type which could drag into court many 
people without just cause. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) Sixty-three 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 59] 

Alexander Coad Hillings 
Alger Cooley Holifield 
Anderson, Cunningham, Horan 

Mont. Towa James 
Auchincloss Dent Jenkins 
Ayres Dies Jennings 
Barden Diggs Knutson 
Bolton Dingell Krueger 
Bonner Eberharter Lafore 
Brown, Mo. Edmondson LeCompte 
Buckley Fenton Lennon 
Burdick un Morris 
Carrigg Gross Pfost 
Christopher Gwinn Poage 
Clark bert Powell 
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Radwan Scott, N. C. Taylor 
Rhodes, Pa Sheppard Teague, Tex. 
Riley Sieminski Whitener 
Rogers, Tex Smith, Kans, Widnall 
Saund Spence Willis 


Accordingly, the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. THORNBERRY, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that the Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill, H. R. 12428, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll to 
be called, when 368 Members responded 
to their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment, and all amend- 
ments thereto, close in 5 minutes, the 
time to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. I believe, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee of the Whole, 
that when the facts are disclosed with 
regard to the proposed action under the 
pending amendment that we shall not 
have any difficulty therewith. My dis- 
tinguished friend and highly capable 
committee member, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. SIKES] correctly stated that 
appropriations in this connection, as of 
the last fiscal year, amounted to $79,811 
and that in the current year which ends 
this coming June 30, there are appro- 
priations of $148,000, and that the 
amount included in this bill for the Civil 
Rights Division is $490,000. I should 
like to point out that over the period of 
these appropriations and in the Ist 
session of this Democratic 85th Congress, 
the first civil-rights bill became law and 
that under the terms of that bill there 
was set up a Civil Rights Division in the 
Department of Justice. Previously, and 
in the fiscal year 1957 and in part of 1958, 
there was a Civil Rights Section of the 
Criminal Division of the Department of 
Justice. This is now a full-fledged Divi- 
sion under an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral. The amount requested for it is 
$342,000 more than it is now. This is 
no boondoggling project at all. The per- 
sonnel which will be provided under this 
appropriation will consist of but 29 law- 
yers and 30 nonprofessional employees to 
cover the entire country. The effect of 
the proposed amendment would be to de- 
stroy this newly created Civil Rights Di- 
vision which was formed as recently as 
December 9 just past. This Division was 
especially created by the Democratic 
85th Congress so that personnel would 
be provided to administer the duties and 
responsibilities of the Department of 
Justice conferred by the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957, and to enable the Department 
of Justice to administer more effectively 
the other civil-rights laws under its ju- 
risdiction. 

The amount included in the bill for 
this new Civil Rights Division, $490,000 
is a most modest estimate. It is merely 
an increase, as I have already pointed 
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out, of $342,000 over what has been avail- 
able in the Criminal Division for this 
same purpose. As a matter of fact, I 
might say this amount may very well be 
short of the amount of funds necessary 
to carry out the provisions of the act 
passed in the first session of this Con- 
gress. So with that explanation, Mr, 
Chairman and members of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, I ask that the pending 
amendment of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida be promptly voted down. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Will the gentleman tell 
us how much the Congress has already 
appropriated for the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, which should be added to the 
amount in question to determine the 
full amount appropriated for the en- 
forcement of the Civil Rights law? 

Mr. ROONEY. I should hesitate to 
do that, may I say to the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia, because the 
funds for the Civil Rights Commission 
are included in another bill. The House 
has already taken favorable action with 
regard to the funds for that Commission. 
I understand the amount is $750,000. 
This item, which is now before us, is for 
the Department of Justice and provides 
29 lawyers and 30 nonprofessional peo- 
ple in connection with their responsi- 
bilities under the Civil Rights Act of 
1957. The testimony béfore the com- 
mittee clearly indicated that this per- 
sonnel will be barely sufficient for the 
performance of the work of the Division. 
The proposed amendment would com- 
pletely cripple the Division and would 
frustrate the purpose of its creation. 

Please note that whole cost of this 
Division charged with enforcing the 
civil-rights laws and handling all civil- 
rights cases in the courts is $260,000 less 
than what Congress has provided for the 
Civil Rights Commission. 

Mr. GARY. Then, with the $750,000 
already appropriated, and this amount, 
it will mean an annual cost of over a 
million dollars for the enforcement of 
the civil rights law. 

Mr. ROONEY. If the gentleman de- 
sires to add those two amounts together, 
that is correct. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BOW. I want to compliment our 
chairman in the clear presentation of 
this matter, and say to him that we on 
this side of the aisle are in agreement 
with what the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney] has said. 

Mr. ROONEY. I thank the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman has 
mentioned the responsibilities of this 
section. What are those responsi- 
bilities? Have they been clearly defined 
in the hearings? 

Mr, ROONEY, I would assume that 
the gentleman from Mississippi would 
ve =e fully informed on this subject 

an 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Is this group to ini- 
tiate action or are they to be called in 
by the local Federal district attorneys 
who normally have jurisdiction and 
responsibility ? 

Mr. ROONEY. This is. the usual 
situation in the Office of the Attorney 
General of the United States working 
out of Washington, the same pattern as 
the Criminal Division, the Tax Division, 
and the other divisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rooney] 
has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. SIKES]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the administration and en- 
forcement of the laws relating to immigra- 
tion, naturalization, and alien registration, 
including advance of cash to aliens for meals 
and lodging while en route; payment of 
allowances (at a rate not in excess of $1 per 
day) to aliens, while held in custody under 
the immigration laws, for work performed; 
payment of rewards; not to exceed $35,000 
to meet unforeseen emergencies of a confi- 
dential character, to be expended under the 
direction of the Attorney General and ac- 
counted for solely on his certificate; not to 
exceed $5,000 for expenses of attendance at 
meetings of organizations concerned with 
the purposes of this appropriation; purchase 
(not to exceed 246 for replacement only) and 
hire of passenger motor vehicles; purchase 
(not to exceed 4 for replacement only) and 
maintenance and operation of aircraft; fire- 
arms and ammunition; refunds of head tax, 
maintenance bills, immigration fines, and 
other items properly returnable, except de- 
posits of aliens who become public charges 
and deposits to secure payment of fines and 
passage money; operation, maintenance, re- 
modeling, and repair of buildings and the 
purchase of equipment incident thereto; re- 
imbursement of the General Services Admin- 
istration for security guard services for pro- 
tection of confidential files and for rental of 
buildings in the District of Columbia; and 
maintenance, care, detention, surveillance, 
parole, and transportation of alien enemies 
and their wives and dependent children, in- 
cluding return of such persons to place of 
bona fide residence or to such other place as 
may be authorized by the Attorney General; 
$49,500,000: Provided, That of the amount 
herein appropriated, not to exceed $50,000 
may be used for the emergency replacement 
of aircraft upon certificate of the Attorney 
General. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALTER: On 
page 19, line 3, strike out the period and in- 
sert “Provided further, That hereafter the 
compensation of the Commissioner of Im- 
migration and Naturalization shall be $20,000 
per annum.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
just polled every member of the subcom- 
mittee and every member is in agreement 
that this amendment should be accepted 
and adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. WALTER, Mr. Chairman, I wish 

to express my deep appreciation and 
great gratification that my amendment 
to increase the salary for the position of 
Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization from $17,500 to $20,000 was 
adopted. My attitude is based entirely 
upon my observations of the activities 
of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, the improvement in its opera- 
tions, and the sound, firm, and fair 
method by which it is administering the 
immigration and nationality laws of the 
United States. I need not remark upon 
my deep interest in that subject or to 
call particular attention to the fact that 
the body of the immigration and na- 
tionality laws thus being administered is 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
which I am proud to be the coauthor. 
For that reason, and because of my 
chairmanship of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Immigration, I am firmly con- 
vinced that the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization in the direction of 
the operations of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service call for compen- 
sation at the rate just approved by this 
body. 
Of course, it is basic that the compen- 
sation of a position should be applicable 
to the office and not the holder of the 
job. Nevertheless, I think we should 
take into consideration the accomplish- 
ments of the office of Commissioner 
during the recent past. 

The Immigration and Naturalization 
Act vested in the Attorney General pri- 
mary authority for the administration 
and enforcement in the United States of 
all laws relating to immigration, natu- 
ralization, and nationality. Those pow- 
ers were delegated to the Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization. 
Under that act, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service is responsible for 
the determination of admissibility to the 
United States of aliens seeking entry; it 
is charged with the duty of searching out 
those aliens who have entered this 
country illegally, and to accomplish 
their deportation. 

One of the most important duties of 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is to ascertain the whereabouts 
of aliens in the United States who have 
rendered themselves unacceptable to 
this country because of their participa- 
tion in subversive, criminal, or immoral 
activities. In respect to naturalization, 
the Service conducts necessary investi- 
gations of applicants, assisting them in 
filing their petitions, and participates in 
the court hearings at which final eligi- 
bility is determined by the judge. Rep- 
resentatives of the Service, in those 
cases, are actually appearing on behalf 
of the Government. 

One of the most important functions 
performed by the Service is the duty, 
spelled out in the Walter-McCarran Act, 
to guard the border of the United States 
against the illegal entry of aliens. T 
cannot overemphasize the benefits 
which this country has achieved as a 
result of the forthright and efficient re- 
organization of the border patrol, part 
of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service and from the new concept as to 
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its method of operations. Not long ago, 
and I am referring to a period as recent 
as 1954, the United States was literally 
undergoing an invasion, not in the mili- 
tary sense, but in the form of an ava- 
lanche that carried a dire threat to our 
health, safety, economic welfare, and, 
not the least, our security. Daily, thou- 
sands of aliens swept across our south- 
ern borders, men and women, seeking 
money or employment. They were will- 
ing to sell their labor at any price, far 
below the wages acceptable to our own 
citizens. It was unfortunate that these 
Substandard wages were paid by some 
shortsighted persons at the expense of 
the standard of living of our own do- 
mestic agricultural workers. 

It is strange that while this Congress 
was writing strict legislation against the 
influx of cheap labor in the form of dis- 
placed persons and refugees from Eu- 
rope, there were thousands daily, of un- 
Sponsored, unneeded, and unwelcome 
wetbacks moving across our southern 
border almost entirely without restraint. 

The border patrol at that time, as a 
result of uncoordinated efforts based 
upon outmoded and old-fashioned ideas, 
was wholly unsuccessful in attempting 
to stem the avalanche. As many as 
3,000 aliens daily were sent back south 
of the border, only to return, many 
times, to their place of illegal employ- 
ment before the officers who had appre- 
hended them were able to get back to 
that place. Aliens, by eye witness, were 
known to have entered the United States 
im this fashion illegally several times 
during a single day. 

All this has changed. Under the guid- 
ance of the present incumbent, in June 
1954, a special 750-man force began op- 
erations in California and soon thereaf- 
ter in Texas. Men, planes, jeeps, mar- 
shalled from all quarters of the country 
cooperated in rounding up thousands of 
illegal laborers. Buses were used to con- 
vey them to places near the border, 
whence with the cooperation of Mexican 
Officials, they were moved to the interior 
of Mexico. Advanced public announce- 
ment of what was going on played an 
important part in this campaign to such 
an extent that in the summer of 1954, 
without any cost to the Government and 
entirely unassisted, about 65,000 illegal 
aliens returned to Mexico of their own 
accord. From California they fled at a 
rate that was impossible to compute, and 
as the conditions along the border im- 
proved the work of rooting out the ille- 
gal aliens moved to industrial centers in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, and 
other metropolitan centers. 

For the first time practically since the 
forties, the southern border is now un- 
der control. My colleagues from that 
area I know are aware that police of- 
ficials have reported decreases in crimes, 
while welfare agencies and the like have 
reported decreases in relief and charity 
claims. More jobs have been made avail- 
able to local citizens and thousands of 
dollars have been saved in unemployment 
compensation payments. The illegal en- 
tries along the Mexican border have al- 
most been eliminated. A system of iden- 
tification cards for Mexican workmen 
was conceived and placed in operation by 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
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Service so that now a lawfully recruited 
bracero comes into the United States, to 
perform work and to receive wages in no 
way detrimental to the interests of our 
own residents—the day of the wetback“ 
has passed from the scene. 

The problem along this area, that faces 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service today, is no longer the mere ap- 
prehension of a hungry job seeker, but 
rather the criminal, immoral, and pos- 
sibly subversive types who would use the 
southern border as an easy method of in- 
gress. Whereas in 1954, two-tenths of 1 
percent of the aliens apprehended had 
criminal records, the year end report of 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service shows that 10 percent are now in 
that category. Because of high immi- 
gration into Canada, some of the un- 
worthy and unacceptable immigrants 
tried to use Canada as a base for illegal 
entry into the United States. To meet 
this situation, the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service quickly moved to 
transfer a number of border patrol of- 
ficers from the Southwest to the Cana- 
dian border. 

I have mentioned the statutory duty of 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service to pass upon the admissibility of 
persons seeking entry into our country, I 
wonder if it is realized that during the 
year 1957 there were over 147 million en- 
tries of aliens and citizens into the United 
States from abroad. There were 76 mil- 
lion alien border crossings and 1.7 million 
alien crewmen admissions. Visitors, per- 
sons in transit, and other temporary ad- 
missions exceeded 800,000. 

Under the present administration of 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service emphasis has been placed not on 
the little paper cases but rather on cases 
of smugglers, criminals, and other fla- 
grant violators of the immigration and 
naturalization laws. In prosecutions, 
convictions were obtained in 84 percent 
of the cases instituted. Convictions of 
some 200 smugglers brought aggregate 
sentences of 140 years imprisonment dur- 
ing 1957. 

During that year about 6,400 aliens 
were deported, including 723 criminals 
of which number 152 were narcotic law 
violators and 103 mental and physical 
defectives. Over 4,000 had entered sur- 
reptitiously or without proper docu- 
ments. In addition, 65,000 aliens il- 
legally here were permitted to depart 
voluntarily without institution of de- 
portation proceedings. The Service re- 
ported that during the fiscal year 1957 
over 875 potential applicants for admis- 
sion to the United States were identified 
as excludable from entry because of sub- 
versive affiliations. Expulsion proceed- 
ings were initiated against 37 subversives 
during fiscal year 1957 and 29 subver- 
sives were expelled from the United 
States. The Immigration Service is re- 
turning to their own countries deport- 
able aliens who are here at public ex- 
pense because of mental or physical ill- 
ness. In all such cases, the journey is 
not commenced until proper precautions 
are made so that the alien will be re- 
ceived and properly treated. It is esti- 
mated that the removal of the hospital- 
ized aliens has saved the taxpayers here 
about one and one-half million dollars. 
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Not the least, should we fail to observe 
that 140,000 permanent resident aliens, 
with the assistance and efforts of 
the Service became citizens through 
naturalization during 1947. 

I think that my colleagues all know 
the extent to which I have carefully ob- 
served the operation of the Hungarian 
parole program, under the provisions of 
the Walter-McCarran Act, not only in 
this country but on frequent trips 
abroad at the scene of actual operations. 
A total of about 38,000 Hungarians came 
to this country representing the largest 
number resettled by anyone of the 42 
participating countries which accepted 
refugees. I may observe that recently I 
reported from the Judiciary Committee 
a bill, which was passed by this House, 
for the purpose of creating a procedure 
whereby the worthy Hungarian parolees 
could acquire the status of permanent 
residents so that they might ultimately 
look forward to the precious boon of citi- 
zenship. I think that the Immigration 
Service is to be complimented for the 
manner in which it conducted the Hun- 
garian parole program without any det- 
riment, in my view, to the welfare of this 
country. 

I would not have it believed that all 
these accomplishments were consum- 
mated entirely by chance. They are due 
entirely to the reorganization of the Serv- 
ice, commencing in 1955, which added 
impetus and efficiency to its operations, 
For example, the casework was trans- 
ferred to the field, together with a delega- 
tion of wide authority to take prompt 
and final action on almost all matters, 
without the necessity of consulting some 
central authority. An intensive in-serv- 
ice training program was instituted for 
career employees, something which this 
Government as a whole might well fol- 
low as an example. The border patrol 
has been made a mobile force ready to 
direct its attention to any focal point 
where trouble arises. Backlogs in all 
fields of work in the Service have been 
removed. The waiting period for an 
eligible applicant for naturalization has 
been reduced from months to days. De- 
portation and exclusion hearings are 
being conducted with officers who are 
now all lawyers, and the work is being 
done by one-third of the hearing of- 
ficers formerly assigned to those duties. 

In conclusion it is clear to me that 
without increase in personnel the op- 
erations and procedures of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service have im- 
proved far beyond any mark deemed 
even remotely possible a few years ago. 
The welfare of this country demands 
that a law as important as the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Act with its 
effect upon our security, welfare, and 
safety, should be administered by loyal 
and able servants of the public who are 
compensated at a rate commensurate 
with their duties and obligations. So 
also does it seem to me that the super- 
vision of this tremendous task demands 
just compensation. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, it is 
with satisfaction that I welcome today’s 
action in approving without objection 
the amendment to increase the salary of 
the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization, 
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Care of the building and grounds 

For such expenditures as may be necessary 
to enable the Architect of the Capitol to 
carry out the duties imposed upon him by 
the act approved May 7, 1934 (40 U. S. C. 
13a-13b), including improvements, mainte- 
nance, repairs, equipment, supplies, mate- 
rials, and appurtenances; special clothing for 
workmen; and personal and other services 
(including temporary labor without reference 
to the Classification and Retirement Acts, as 
amended), and for snow removal by hire of 
men and equipment or under contract with- 
out compliance with section 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended (41 U. S. C. 5); 
$284,000. 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

If I may have the attention of the 
chairman of the subcommittee, I notice 
in the press a report this morning that 
one of the attorneys for the Department 
of State says the reason they were not 
informed of the situation and the at- 
mosphere in South America was because 
they did not have proper staffing to keep 
up with these developments. I would 
like to get the gentleman’s reaction and 
comments on this statement in the press. 

Mr. ROONEY. I would say to the 
distinguished gentleman from California 
that any such contention is preposterous. 
This year, as in previous years, increases 
have been allowed in salaries and ex- 
penses of the Department of State. 
Right in the current bill, if you please, 
the amount for salaries and expenses in 
the conduct of foreign affairs is increased 
over what they have right now, by 
$2,175,000. 

I think the answer to the problem is 
not more money, but more know-how 
and ability. The possibility of the sit- 
uations which developed in Lima and 
Caracas should have been called to the 
attention of the Vice President before he 
arrived. If they were called to his atten- 
tion and if they did make certain recom- 
mendations against parts of his visits, 
then he was reckless in proceeding 
against their advice. 

I should think that instead of having 
high-ranking American Foreign Service 
officers down at the Villa Warden at Nice, 
on the French Riviera, officers receiving 
fourteen, sixteen, and eighteen thousand 
a year in salaries and allowances, to study 
French, which they can learn in Paris at 
the Berlitz School for 59 cents an hour, 
we might have more intelligence as to 
what is going on if they were out on the 
beat working. 

Mr. SHELLEY. It seems to me, I may 
say to the gentleman from New York, 
that the gentleman has made the point 
that if the State Department intelligence 
and our general overseas intelligence 
knew those facts 

Mr. ROONEY. Not only the State De- 
partment, but the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Central Intelligence; 
yes; I agree. If they had done the job 
which they are set up to do and advised 
the administration then the visit should 
not have been made. If they did know 
it, then somebody in the administration 
was derelict in taking this gamble with 
American prestige all over the world. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SHELLEY. I yield. 
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Mr. PRESTON. I, for one, have felt 
that it was not right or proper to keep 
the Congress so utterly in the dark as to 
how much money is appropriated for the 
operation of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. I stated it in committee and 
now I want to state it on the floor. All 
too often we are getting into situations 
because we do not have information 
from the Central Intelligence Agency, 
yet we are spending astronomical sums, 
sums that I feel all Members of the 
House of Representatives should know 
about, the total for this Agency with 
people all over the world; and yet we 
run into situations where we are caught 
short because of lack of information. I 
must say we were caught short in South 
America. That is one of the most seri- 
ous developments that has occurred in 
our foreign policy in many years. Itisa 
disgraceful situation that will arouse the 
ire of every American. We should de- 
mand some explanation as to why our 
people were not informed by the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. SHELLEY. I want to thank the 
gentleman for his comments, and to say 
that if such is the situation certainly 
the overseas intelligence service should 
be looked into thoroughly, and possibly 
should be overhauled from top to bot- 
tom. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHELLEY. I yield: 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Just as a matter 
of keeping the record straight, about 2 
weeks ago the man in charge of the 
South American desk testified before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee that there 
were no Communists in South America. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Repairs and improvements 

For necessary repairs and improvements 
to the Court of Claims buildings, to be ex- 
pended under the supervision of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, $9,000. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was tremendously in- 
terested in the remarks made a moment 
ago by my distinguished colleague from 
Georgia [Mr. Preston]. I think his ob- 
servation about conditions prevailing in 
Latin America are as appropriate as 
anything we can discuss at the moment. 

It so happens that as chairman of the 
Ways and Means Subcommittee on For- 
eign Trade Policy, accompanied by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Ma- 
cHRowIcz], I had the pleasure and privi- 
lege of visiting practically all of the 
countries which the Vice President has 
recently been in. In all of these coun- 
tries it was obvious at that time, which 
was back in November of last year, that 
the Communists were making a very 
serious economic penetration through- 
out the area. And, it was quite obvious 
that they were using every conceivable 
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device to exploit any weakness on our 


art. 

Now, let me give you an example. 
Last year we had a recommendation be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means 
that we suddenly change our whole way 
of operation of the lead and zinc pro- 
gram and that we establish an excise 
tax on the import of lead and zinc. Well, 
in our country that created very little 
discussion except in mineral circles and 
among the Members of this body who 
have the responsibility of representing 
those very important people in our own 
economy; but in Peru, one of our very 
friendly and lasting friends in this hem- 
isphere, it almost caused a crisis. 

And, when I say “crisis,” I do not ex- 
aggerate the situation. As a matter of 
fact, our ambassador to Peru, Mr. Achil- 
les, made a number of trips to the 
United States at that time pointing out 
to the State Department and the admin- 
istration the far-reaching consequences 
of this recommendation. 

Now, let me give you another example. 
Take Chile. Chile is dependent almost 
completely upon copper in its economy. 
The Secretary of the Interior only re- 
cently went before a committee in the 
other body and made certain recom- 
mendations relative to copper. This 
caused the Chilean president, I am told, 
to cancel his visit to the United States, 
and it also indirectly caused, along with 
some other developments, the ambassa- 
dor from Chile to resign. 

Colombia is dependent almost entirely 
upon coffee in its economy. So is Brazil. 
Colombia is a country where, believe me, 
communism is certainly not indigenous; 
nevertheless, they have accepted the 
Soviet mission because the distress in the 
coffee economy is so very bad. The same 
thing, I might say, applies in the Ar- 
gentine, where they are dependent upon 
beef and upon wheat. Someone men- 
tioned wool. Of course, wool is up the 
line a bit. I think they have more in 
Uruguay. Then we turn over to Bolivia 
and we see what is happening there to- 
day, with a full scale revolution in ef- 
fect—another economy depending on tin 
almost exclusively. 

So, here we have these countries which 
have traditionally been our friends, and 
they have been our friends in so many 
ways that many times we are not even 
conscious of it. When a critical vote 
comes up, for instance, in the United Na- 
tions, almost invariably we find Chile 
and Colombia and Peru and Brazil and 
Uruguay and Paraguay and the other 
countries which I have mentioned voting 
= our side and voting against the Soviet 

oc. 

So, in my judgment, my colleagues, we 
must give very, very serious considera- 
tion to this economic penetration in these 
countries which traditionally are our 
friends and which are in our own hemi- 
sphere, and I hope that as a result of 
this very distressing incident which has 
happened to the Vice President, we will 
take another look at some of our policies 
and that we will realize that some of 
the issues before the Congress—I might 
cite one which will be before us very 
shortly, the Trade Agreements Act— 
opro very far-reaching implications in- 

eed. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
COURTS OF APPEALS, DISTRICT COURTS, AND OTHER 
JUDICIAL SERVICES 
Salaries of judges 

For salaries of circuit judges; district 
judges (including judges of the district 
courts of Alaska, the Virgin Islands, the 
Panama Canal Zone, and Guam); justices and 
judges of the Supreme Court and circuit 
courts of the Territory of Hawaii; justices 
and judges retired or resigned under title 
28, United States Code, sections 371, 372, and 
373; and annuities of widows of Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
accordance with title 28, United States Code, 
section 375; $9,358,500. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the impression may 
have been given that the State Depart- 
ment has not been fully aware of the eco- 
nomic difficulties in Latin America, which 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs] has just discussed, and of the suc- 
cesses of the economic efforts and opera- 
tion of the Soviet Union in South Amer- 
ica. I should like to correct any such 
impression with the facts. When the 
Secretary of State appeared before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in Janu- 
ary—we always have him come at the be- 
ginning of a new session to report on 
events that have occurred since our ad- 
journment and to present the situation 
all over the world as he sees it—he began 
his discussion by outlining, first of all, 
the seriousness of the threat of the eco- 
nomic activities of the Soviet Union in 
Latin America. He discussed some of the 
Specific problems of individual countries 
that the gentleman from Louisiana just 
mentioned. While we were in executive 
session, it certainly is in order to report 
his comment that it is very hard to com- 
bat the kind of efforts that they use, be- 
cause they disregard and do their best to 
disrupt all the regular processes and 
normal procedures by which trade is car- 
ried on among free nations in the free 
world. 

We operate through commercial banks 
and extension of credit, we operate 
through contracts that are made and 
carried out, we operate with accepted 
mediums of exchange. He said that they 
go into a country with a shopping list 
and say, “What do you want from our 
list in exchange for what you have?” 
One has coffee to export. Another has 
wheat. Another has copper, tin, oil, and 
so forth. They make a deal for an ex- 
change with the Soviet Union or the 
Communist bloc for whatever the latter 
have or can get. 

Of course, the Communists will barter 
commodities that they themselves need, 
including food out of the mouths of their 
own people, to get critical materials 
from, or an advantageous position in, an- 
other country on which they have de- 
signs. The Communists in China have 
done this for years and are doing it 
right now. Even though Chinese are 
starving, they export huge quantities of 
rice in barter deals, for example, with 
Ceylon for rubber, or with some other 
country for some other essential mate- 
rial, or try to secure entree to that 
country. ‘Thereby they increase their 
influence and their penetration—their 
political as well as their economic goals. 
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This is a very difficult problem with 
no easy solution. The State Department 
is very much aware of it. And I may 
add this further point, that one of the 
primary, perhaps the major reason for 
sending the Vice President to Latin 
America at this time was not because of 
ignorance regarding the dangerous situ- 
ation there, but because of awareness of 
it, in the hope that he might be able to 
explain more fully and get better under- 
standing of our positions, our purposes, 
our policies on these matters, and also 
of our difficulties. As everybody knows, 
the administration of which Mr. NIXON 
is a part favors reciprocal trade as an 
important means of dealing with these 
economic problems of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, but the Congress itself has 
not yet been willing to go along with 
the position of the administration. 
Therefore, it was important for our 
Vice President, a person of great stature, 
to go down there and try, especially 
through informal conversations, to ex- 
plain to them what it is the United 
States stands for, what it is we are try- 
ing to do in Latin America and in the 
world; and also to explain the difficul- 
ties we have, just as they have theirs. 
We have legislatures, we have citizens, 
we have taxpayers, and they all have 
views and wishes that must be consid- 
ered. Certainly he was sent with the 
hope that out of the visit would come a 
better understanding all around. It 
would at the outset show that we are 
paying great attention to them and that 
we do recognize their problems and that 
we hope we can build better understand- 
ing and cooperation in dealing with these 
admittedly very difficult problems. 

Mr. Chairman, I rose merely to make 
clear that it was not because of lack of 
understanding or lack of awareness of 
this problem of unrest and Communist 
infiltration in Latin America that the 
Nrxon mission was undertaken in the 
beginning, but rather it was because of 
very acute and clear understanding and 
awareness of it. 

But, may I say one further word? 
Sometimes these things that look bad 
operate in reverse. There was a tend- 
ency in almost every country that has 
been taken over by communism to pooh- 
pooh it. After all, it was only a handful 
of students or other citizens who were 
Communists; it did not amount to much. 
When people woke up, it was sometimes 
too late. These riots are a clear warn- 
ing to the Latin American people as well 
as to us. I regret that the Communists 
have made as much headway as they 
have in some of the lands to our south, 
but since they have done so, it is very 
possible that the shock that has come to 
the people there and of our own country 
from these incidents may be very good 
for all of us and, therefore, may lead to 
improvement of our relations and our 
security in the whole hemisphere. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from Min- 
nesota on his fine statement and ex- 
planation, and ask this question: Did the 
gentleman from Louisiana, the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Subcommittee 
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on Tariff and Trade Policy, come before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs to pre- 
sent this information he stated here on 
the floor? 

Mr. JUDD. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I do not 
believe there has been a report of that 
nature. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it might be well 
for the members of the Committee of the 
Whole in connection with this discussion 
to know that there are 1,411 people in 
the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs of 
the Department of State. There are 121 
backstoppers or deskmen here in Wash- 
ington. There are 731 Americans and 
599 local employees throughout the area. 
These people are in addition to the em- 
ployment of USIA all over that area; 
this is beyond the employment of CIA 
throughout the area; this is without 
ICA; this is without the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce; this is without the De- 
partment of Agriculture; this is without 
the military and many employees of va- 
rious other Government agencies. So I 
should certainly hope that what the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] said 
is the fact, that they knew what was 
going on. Certainly with the huge 
amounts of money for such a large num- 
ber of employees we should know what 
is going on. If that is the fact, how did 
these incidents take place? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. May I also point 
out to the very able gentleman from 
Minnesota that the recognition of the 
fact that the problem is difficult is not 
an excuse for not solving it. The fact 
remains that the actual administration 
of the present policy has been pathetic. 
As an example of it, it is a fact that in 
connection with the Development Loan 
Fund that we discussed yesterday we in- 
vited countries in South America to 
come up here and request loans and 
make their needs known. Then we gave 
them such complicated red tape we did 
not even have the forms ready for them 
to fill out. As a result we led them down 
the path, and they had to go down the 
path disappointed. It is things of that 
kind, it seems to me, on which we have 
disappointed our friends in the South- 
ern Hemisphere, that we could improve. 

I go back to 1936, when we did have 
a good will tour in South America which 
was eminently successful. We did have 
a Secretary of State who seemed to be 
able to solve these problems. I hope we 
may now have a new approach and, if 
we do, I hope it may be successful. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman from 
Missouri mentioned the information I 
sketchily gave the House a moment ago. 
I might say that you will find in the 
Record the statements I made on nu- 
merous occasions on returning from 
Latin America the last few summers. 
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Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. As to the develop- 
ment loans mentioned by the gentleman 
from California, it might interest him 
to know that there are applications you 
must file, that is sure, but there already 
is more than one loan signed and sealed 
and ready to deliver. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. It is my understanding there have 
been two loans consummated all over 
the world. 

Mr. MORANO. I am talking about 
Latin America. I think there is more 
than one in Latin America alone. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, my friends on my right 
seem to have the idea that we should 
not, when we find out that we have a 
problem to solve, try to solve it and 
straighten it out and get the people in 
that part of the world thinking our way. 

Now they refer to the situation in 
1936. At that time the Communists had 
not progressed so far down the line after 
their recognition as to be a menace in 
South America. They developed to that 
extent since then as a result of grants- 
in-aid that have been made to them by 
the United States of America. We are 
up against that situation because that 
was done. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. Certainly, the gentle- 
man on the other side cannot take credit 
for correcting the situation in Guate- 
mala. 

Mr. TABER. No. 

Mr. MORANO. We were able under 
this administration to overthrow a Com- 
munist government in Central America 
and bring about democratic rule there. 

Mr. TABER. That is right. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER, I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Just a word in answer to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Roosevelt] with respect to the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. I heard him say over 
the air last night something to the effect 
that its money had been available for a 
year and a half and almost none had 
been spent. Actually, the President did 
not get to sign the bill authorizing the 
fund until early last September. It was, 
of course, the end of the year before the 
organization could be set up and its per- 
sonnel selected, hired, and organized. 
Mr. McIntosh, its director and a man 
who has spent his life in foreign. trade, 
did not take over the management of 
it until January. So, actually, when you 
consider that it has been in operation 
for only 4 months, it is completely un- 
reasonable to expect that he could have 
made any loans on the applications re- 
ceived for projects all over the world un- 
less he had followed the careless policies 
and practices of previous administrations 
by just giving handouts to almost any- 
body who asked for one. We would be 
the first to condemn him if he were to 
make loans before projects are ade- 
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quately studied and demonstrated to be 
sound. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. I just want to 
make one more point. Since 1946, at 
least three countries have now elected & 
democratic government under truly 
democratic processes, and they are Ar- 
gentina, Honduras, and Guatemala, 
There has been the overthrow of a dic- 
tator in Venezuela. Now that is pretty 
good. I want to pay a compliment to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs], 
Certainly, he has emphasized that we 
do have problems there and I agree with 
him, but I also want to say that we are 
getting at those problems and we are 
trying to solve them and we expect to 
solve them. 

Mr. TABER. And we would not be 
doing any good if we did not try to solve 
them. That is what we must do. There 
is no sense in our making all these ap- 
propriations and giving these people all 
the considerations that we have in every 
way all along the line of legitimate trade 
and all that sort of thing and not ex- 
pecting to get some good results. In 
these countries where they said we had 
trouble and people annoyed Mr. NIXON 
while he was going through, the ma- 
jority of the people in those countries 
were not the ones who did that, but it 
was simply a small group of students 
and youngsters who were stirred up by 
Communists to make trouble. We have 
to face that situation. We have to 
find a way to reach the people so that 
that sort of thing will not happen. 
The Communists all over the world will 
do the best they can to make trouble 
for us. We have to fight all the way 
and those who say that we should not 
have tried to fight and to get this situa- 
tion straightened out are making a 
mistake. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that this 
debate has gone off on this tangent, but 
I do not believe it should be left there. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished friend that I, too, am sorry. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, the 
only reason I have taken the floor and 
to go on a little further is to express 
disappointment that the developments 
in South America should have created 
apparently a division in our ranks when 
the occasion calls for a closing of ranks, 
if you please, in our country. 

The second point I want to make is 
that I would think it is very obvious 
that the State Department and this 
administration recognized that there 
was a problem in South America, as the 
gentleman from Louisiana, and others 
have pointed out. 

That was the very purpose of the Vice 
President being sent to South America, 
to try to help the situation. I am satis- 
fied that as events unfold in the future 
it will prove to be one of the most valu- 
able things we could have done. Far 
from criticizing, I would think that gen- 
tlemen on this side would acclaim the 
fact that we did take the action we have 
and moved in to try to create greater 
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friendship between our country and the 
South American countries. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS. Iam certain the gentle- 
man did not get the impression from 
anything I said that I was trying to be 
destructively critical of anyone. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am sorry 
to say to the gentleman I did get that 
impression. I also got it from other 
remarks. I hope I am wrong. 

Mr. BOGGS. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS. If the gentleman got 
that impression he got a very wrong im- 
pression. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Iam happy 
to hear that. 

Mr. BOGGS. I intended to point out 
what the problems are. In addition to 
that, I specifically mentioned that Am- 
bassador Achilles in the State Depart- 
ment had made several trips from Peru 
to the United States in an effort, a sin- 
eere effort, to point out these problems 
as they affect Peru. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I know the 
gentleman made that remark. 

Mr. BOGGS. Certainly the gentleman 
would not expect me to take a Pollyanna 
attitude about this problem; because it 
exists. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Of course 
these problems exist, but I think in light 
of what was said there was that im- 
pression, and I am happy that the gen- 
tleman has corrected the wrong impres- 
sion that I had. I am glad to hear that 
he does feel that this was an affirmative 
step, a step forward, to have the Vice 
President go to South America to try 
to help correct the situation. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Is coffee on the 
free list? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. We do not 
raise any coffee in this country. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Do we charge 
them anything for bringing it in from 
Brazil? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Well, it is 
& very fine item of trade, because it does 
not involve any of our domestic produc- 
tion, and we are the greatest market for 
Brazil and Colombia and those other 
countries. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman was with 
our subcommittee in Canada before we 
went to Latin America, and we hoped 
that the gentleman would go with us 
to Latin America. 

5 CURTIS of Missouri. I know you 
did. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman I think 
will agree that it is a fair statement, the 
gentleman was in Canada and met with 
everyone, from the Prime Minister on 
down, that our lead and zinc policy cre- 
ated distress in Canada. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. It did, and 
so did wheat. Those are real problems 
that cannot be passed by. I know the 
gentleman agrees that the way to solve 
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the problems is by facing them, and I 
want to state that the way Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon faced the problem in South 
America should warm the heart of every 
American. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
33 from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] 


expired. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I do not think we can 
approach these questions that we are cur- 
rently debating on a partisan basis, but 
I do think there are certain unanswered 
questions which should be discussed. We 
are all amazed by the fact that appar- 
ently nobody was apprised of the dan- 
gerous situation existing in South Amer- 
ica when the Vice President went there. 
This debate originated this afternoon by 
virtue of a question asked whether or 
not the State Department should have 
known this or whether the statement 
made by an employee of the State De- 
partment to the effect that they did not 
have enough employees to find this out. 
This fact is crystal clear, however, re- 
gardless of whether anybody employed 
by the United States Government in 
South America should have known about 
it, the fact does remain that the local 
governments involved failed miserably to 
give adequate protection to a high official 
of this Government. I do not know 
whether we have had any apologies from 
those governments or not, but I know one 
thing: If this had happened during the 
Teddy Roosevelt days, he would have sent 
the old battleship in again like he did in 
South America before, and he would have 
demanded an apology instanter. 

Iam glad the President took the action 
he did. I am not criticizing the Presi- 
dent; I am glad he took the action he did 
to send troops immediately into the area. 

But the main thing I got on my feet to 
say is that although we are appropriating 
unbelievably large sums for the Central 
Intelligence Agency, we are not getting 
from this agency the kind of information 
we are entitled to have for the money we 
spend. 

I want to inquire of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser]—I would 
direct this question to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] if I could 
see him at the moment—but I would like 
to inquire of the gentleman from New 
York how many Members of the House 
of Representatives know the total amount 
we appropriate for the CIA? 

Mr. TABER. I think five. 

Mr. PRESTON. Five Members. I 
thank the gentleman. 

If we were getting real results from 
this agency we might put up with the 
luxury of the hoodwinking and the 
blindfolding of Members of the House 
as to this Agency, but we are not getting 
it, so I think it is time we turned the 
light on them and found out how many 
employees they have, where they are 
operating, how many in Peru, how many 
in Venezuela, what they are doing, how 
much money they have. 

Mr, TABER. If the gentleman will 
yield, there never has been a single in- 
stance where they failed to produce in- 
formation and lay it before the proper 
officers of the Government as to the facts 
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on any of these things that have come 
on. I have checked that very carefully. 

Mr. PRESTON. Before whom did they 
lay the information about the insults 
that were going to be hurled at Vice 
President Nixon? 

Mr. TABER. They laid the whole 
information with reference to the people 
down in South America before the State 
Department before he left. 

Mr. PRESTON. Then if we permitted 
the Vice President to go into those coun- 
tries with that information known we 
risked his very life. 

Mr. TABER. Would not the gentle- 
man like to try to straighten out any 
feeling there really was down in South 
America? 

Mr. PRESTON. If that information 
was laid before our people and our State 
Department did not call on the local 
governments to provide adequate secu- 
rity for the Vice President, they are pos- 
sibly guilty of criminal negligence. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. The gentleman from 
New York stated that they laid infor- 
mation before the proper authorities; 
but I question the accuracy of that in- 
formation, and I wonder where they 
bought it, because they do not seem to 
have qualified men in Intelligence to 
come up with correct information. You 
cannot evaluate faulty information and 
arrive at any useful results, 

I think it is about time there was a 
complete investigation by Congress of 
our intelligence agencies responsible for 
this faulty information—or intelligence 
if you use a misnomer—that comes from 
CIA. There is abundant evidence that 
our top officials are receiving faulty in- 
formation with respect to critical issues 
around the world which causes us to 
make blunders which reduce our prestige 
in the world. This is the case not only 
in the present situation in South and 
Central America, but also in Korea and 
other places which resulted in the loss of 
the lives of many of our soldiers. 

Mr. PRESTON. The gentleman is 
correct. We have been late is discov- 
ering any action Russia intended. 

Every American has been insulted by 
these countries of South America. The 
flag of our country has been desecrated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Preston] may pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRESTON, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JUDD. It is a little hard to put 
it in the form of a question. Does not 
the gentleman agree that the Commu- 
nists have trained cadres, ready to start 
riots, or strikes, or other disrupting oper- 
ations whenever the signal comes, when- 
ever the order is given, in every country 
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of the world, including the United States 
of America and especially among youth 
groups? Does not the gentleman agree 
to that? 

Mr. PRESTON. I am not on the in- 
side; I could not answer with great truth, 
but I suspect it. 

Mr. JUDD. You can be sure of it. 
They exist. But how is it possible for 
anybody to know just when the men in 
the Kremlin will decide to issue the order 
to go into action in a particular country 
or area where they have the trained 
people whom they have been preparing 
for just such events for years ahead of 
time? 

Mr. PRESTON. My dear doctor, you 
are not the naive man that you would 
appear to be. The gentleman knows 
that the FBI has successfully infiltrated 
every Communist cell in this country. 
Why, then, is it impossible to penetrate 
cells in other countries, these youth 
groups, when we have unlimited funds 
for use by our CIA agents all over the 
world? Why have we not penetrated 
these organizations? Failure to do so 
indicates incompetence, in my opinion, 

Mr. JUDD. I think we have pene- 
trated many of them. But we cannot 
know ahead of time when the order will 
be given. Does not the gentleman think 
it is unfortunate that more countries do 
not have institutions like the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
which, despite all the abuse it has re- 
ceived, has nevertheless stuck to its 
vitally important business of focusing 
public attention on, and thereby keep- 
ing us more alert to the skillful infiltra- 
tion of the Communists? ; 

Mr. PRESTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I think it is a very sad 
commentary that it appears that none 
of the major upheavals of recent years 
have been known to the American Gov- 
ernment and the American people until 
we read it in the papers, despite the fact 
that we are spending several million 
dollars a year on this Agency whose ac- 
counts apparently are scanned little, if 
any, by anybody in the representative 
branches of the Government. I think 
the gentleman is making a distinct con- 
tribution by focusing attention on this 
matter as he has. 

Mr. PRESTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
from New York said there are about 5 
people in the Congress who knew the 
amount provided for the CIA. Can the 
gentleman tell me of one person in the 
Congress who knows whether they have 
come up with any information that has 
been any good or not? 

Mr. PRESTON. That is difficult to 
answer. I have raised this question be- 
fore. The CIA has invited me to come 
down and have a briefing, and I fully ex- 
pect to go at the first opportunity. I do 
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not know how much they will tell me 
when I go, but I have certain questions I 
propose to ask. I do not want to violate 
any security rules or any security regu- 
lations, and I am not asking anybody 
here to violate them on the floor of the 
House as to how much we appropriate. 
But, through the grapevine around here 
I found out, and I was shocked at the 
amount of money they have spent. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. I speak only as a lay- 
man because I have no information other 
than what I read in the newspapers, and 
obviously just five Members of Congress 
have information on this subject, but 
reading the press as best I could, I gath- 
ered that we had no advance informa- 
tion about what happened in Suez a year 
or so ago. In addition to that, when 
Russia launched its sputnik last October 
and then launched another one—and 
they launched another one yesterday 
which weighs about a ton—it came as a 
great surprise to the American people. 
Now, did you as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations have any 
knowledge about either Suez or about the 
development of outer space satellites? 

Mr. PRESTON. Of course we did not, 
and I do not recall ever having gotten 
any direct information from the CIA ex- 
cept on one subject, and that was the 
dissemination of Russian scientific pa- 
pers that we wanted to translate in the 
Commerce Department. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I am pleased to hear 
the gentleman say that he is going down 
to have a briefing with CIA. In the 
Committee on Armed Services, under 
the chairmanship of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], it is part of 
our business to investigate what the CIA 
does in military matters. I hope you will 
talk to him likewise and know that we 
are occasionally brought up to date on 
the activities of the CIA. And, of course, 
while they have faults, they have done 
some commendable things due to the 
knowledge they have brought to the 
proper people at the right time. And, I 
am very glad that you are going down 
and listen to what they say. 

Mr. PRESTON. The Members of 
Congress generally have the impression 
that we do not get much information 
from them. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we are 
getting into rather small space when we 
are discussing on the floor of the House 
the question of what the Vice President 
of the United States ought to have done 
under circumstances which we know 
very little about. In many instances on 
these good-will trips he is faced with 
circumstances beyond his control and it 
is necessary for him to make on-the-spot 
decisions. 

Let me give you an example. Five 
years ago this fall when he was in India 
on his good-will mission, I was there at 
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the same time. One afternoon in Ran- 
goon, Burma, he visited a religious tem- 
ple in one part of the city. When he 
got out of his car he, for the first time, 
saw that it was necessary for him to 
walk about one-half mile down a long 
avenue. This avenue was lined with 
Communist demonstrators of all types— 
some with signs advising him to go home. 

At that moment he had to make a de- 
cision whether to walk openly down this 
avenue or to retreat into his automobile 
and drive away defeated. He was ad- 
vised by members of the State Depart- 
ment that his life was in danger if he 
chose to take the walk. As the Vice 
President has said on several occasions 
since then, he had to make up his mind 
as to whether or not he was going to 
stand up for our country and proceed 
in accordance with what he felt was 
made necessary by the dignity of his 
office. 

He walked down that street to the 
temple. Fortunately for everyone no in- 
cident took place. 

Now I presume that when he went to 
South America he was similarly advised 
of the calculated risks which he had to 
take. He was faced with the same kind 
of decisions in every country which he 
visited. Those calculated risks are a part 
of his job and I doubt if any of us would 
feel very proud of him if he chose to re- 
treat from what he felt was right and 
in the best interests of his mission in 
that country—even though it involved 
considerable personal risk. 

These are just a part of the problems 
that the Vice President faces anywhere 
he goes in the world. I think we should 
feel proud of the Vice President and his 
wife that they chose to proceed with 
their mission even though the risks were 
great. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to talk for 
a moment about the entire problem of 
South America. 

I think everyone here knows that I 
have been a strong supporter of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. No one 
in this Chamber has exceeded me in his 
admiration of Cordell Hull, who I think 
was one of our great Secretaries of State 
and I have said that on this floor before. 
In addition I have voted for mutual as- 
sistance, mutual security, and foreign 
aid each year it has been before this 
Congress. 

However, in South America a sub- 
stantial part of the basis of our com- 
mercial relationship grew out of World 
War II. During those 4 years we 
absorbed an abnormally large amount of 
minerals and raw materials of all kinds 
from South America. This continued 
for several years after World War II. 

In the last 4 or 5 years we have arrived 
at a time in our economy when we are 
not able to absorb as much of these raw 
materials as we did in wartime. We have 
had to cut back. We are absorbing far 
less. The problem in no way resembles 
that which faced Cordell Hull in 1936 
when the Mutual Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act was first enacted. A 
large foreign export market of South 
America’s raw materials was built up in 
the United States. This cutback, which 
has been necessary with the ups and 
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downs of our economy, has created the 
crises that exist in many of the South 
American countries. That is the reason 
many of the South American countries 
are looking around for other markets 
than the United States. 

The problems in South America, inso- 
far as the export of their raw materials 
is concerned, considerably resemble the 
agricultural export problems of this 
country at the present time. During 
and for a number of years after World 
War II we produced a tremendous sur- 
plus of agricultural products which were 
shipped to countries all over the world. 
During the war years we were feeding a 
substantial portion of the people of Eu- 
rope and the Near and Far East. Now 
many of those markets have returned to 
normal. We are faced with a surplus 
problem in agricultural products. In 
this respect the South American problem 
resembles our own in the field of agri- 
culture. 

We cannot continue to take those raw 
materials from South America at the 
same rate at which we did during World 
War II, when we took everything they 
had to export. That is the basis of the 
problem with which we are faced in South 
America today. There is no easy solu- 
tion, but I do believe that we are working 
on it and that something can be worked 
out which will be satisfactory. As has 
been pointed out on the floor today we 
have passed legislation last year to help 
some of these countries develop portions 
of their economy which can substitute for 
the exports which are presently lacking. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition, may I say 
that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act can only partially solve the problem 
which I have pointed out above, but I do 
believe the Reciprocal Trade ents 
Act will be extremely helpful in alleviat- 
ing a portion of the raw-material prob- 
lem of South America. 

Mr, Chairman, I mention these matters 
because there are changes that we will 
have to make in our foreign policy. But 
it is small stuff for us here today to be 
talking about what the Vice President of 
the United States should have done 3,000 
miles away. He was faced with circum- 
stances where he had to make an imme- 
diate decision, even though risk was in- 
volved. I do not believe any of us are in 
a position to say that the decision he 
made was wrong on the basis of the bare 
facts which we have been able to obtain 
thus far. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure no one listen- 
ing to this debate could conceivably read 
into it any taint of partisanship. Of 
course, that is as it should be, because if 
there is one area which is of vital, of 
transcendent importance to us today, I 
believe it is the area immediately to the 
south of us, in Latin America. 

Whether or not the Vice President re- 
ceived warning of what might conceiv- 
ably transpire in Buenos Aires, in Lima, 
or in Caracas, I do not know. But I do 
know that under very similar circum- 
stances in Bogota, Colombia, in April of 
1948, when Gen. George Marshall was 
Secretary of State, the CIA and the 
other intelligence agencies did come to 
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General Marshall and inform him that 
there was every likelihood that there 
might be rioting and difficulty in Bogota 
during the Ninth Conference of American 
States. 

Mr. Marshall said: 

I do not propose to call off the conference 
so far as the United States is concerned. I 
think we have gone to too much work and too 
much preparation. Those who do not wish to 
stay who are members of the delegation can 
go home. However, I propose to stay here 
and I propose to carry out the items that 
we have on our agenda. 


I am inclined to think that this was 
probably the case as far as the Vice 
President is concerned, because it is very 
naive to believe that there are not well 
organized cadres of Communists in the 
Latin American Republics as there are 
everywhere else including the United 
States, cadres which are capable of in- 
stantaneous action when the opportunity 
offers itself. It is very difficult, I submit, 
Mr. Chairman, to know when that order 
is going to be given because it is the sole 
responsibility of the principal function- 
ary of the party in any particular area, 
and I am sure that he is not going to 
confide his instructions from the higher 
echelons to the members of the CIA no 
matter how capable they may happen to 
be or how well trained they are in intelli- 
gence work. This is a single decision. 

I think if one works with the Com- 
munist conspiracy as does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] and 
the other members of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities here in the 
House of Representatives that is one 
fundamental thing that you learn, that 
you do not sit down and discuss whether 
or not you are going to revolt, you do 
not discuss whether you are going to riot 
or sabotage or conduct espionage. You 
are told when the decision is made by 
the one individual who has the authority 
to make that decision. 

So I think that if there is any mis- 
understanding of this point or if there 
is any widespread belief in this House 
that the revolutionaries stand around on 
the street corners discussing what they 
are going to do, it might be well to dis- 
abuse our minds internationally and na- 
tionally on that point. This is a subtle, 
well organized, well directed, dedicated 
movement, and it is very difficult indeed 
to determine in advance what they are 
going to do. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when I heard the story 
referred to by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SPRINGER] of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s dangerous walk in Burma, I 

thought there should be put into the 
permanent Recorp and given to the 
House the sequel of that story. 

The subcommittee of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs with which I was 
traveling landed in Burma just a few 
days after that incident. I sat at lunch- 
eon near a prominent member of the 
Government of Burma. He said to me, 
“That is quite a Vice President you have.” 
T looked at him and said, “Well, I think 
so. What gives occasion to that re- 
mark?” He said, “You know, I was out 
with him when he took that walk through 
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the hostile Communist crowd the other 
day, and when I came back that night 
I sat down in my club in Rangoon next 
to the Communist who had planned the 
whole thing, and that man said to me, 
Were you out today with the Vice Presi- 
dent?’ Isaid, Les; I was.’ The Commu- 
nist leader said, ‘Well, we lost that 
round.’” 

I am inelined to think, Mr. Chairman, 
that when a young American carrying 
heavy responsibilities and carrying also 
with him the dignity of his own country 
walks proudly forth and takes the risk, 
he will indeed win plenty of rounds 
against communism. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEES OF JURORS AND COMMISSIONERS 

For fees, expenses, and costs of jurors (in- 
cluding meals and lodging for jurors in 
Alaska, as provided by section 193, title II, 
of the act of June 6, 1900, 31 Stat. 362); 
compensation of jury commissioners; and 
fees of United States commissioners and 
other committing magistrates acting under 
title 18, United States Code, section 3041; 
$4,925,000. 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
my remarks to the chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. Rooney], with a view to 
getting some background information. 
I notice on page 18 of the report in the 
comparative statement of appropriations 
for 1958 there is shown a payment to the 
Republic of Panama of $1,930,000. I fail 
to find out where this is covered specifi- 
cally, in what part of the appropriations. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Illinois, that the committee does not 
have a single thing to do with this. This 
is a permanent appropriation which is 
directed by law to be paid to the Re- 
public of Panama. There is nothing we 
can do about it. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Does not the Depart- 
ment of State come to you and ask for 
the money, since it is up to the Congress 
to appropriate all moneys given to the 
agencies? 

Mr. ROONEY. No; they do not have 
to come to us and ask for the money. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Then, Mr. Chairman, 
I want to bring that to the attention of 
the Congress from this standpoint. In 
1955 we signed a treaty with the Re- 
public of Panama upping the so-called 
gratuity payment from $430,000 to $1,- 
930,000—an increase of $1,500,000. Prior 
to this time in the previous treaties 
covering this gratuity, payment was 
made by the Department of State in- 
directly to the Panama Canal Company 
which passed on the $430,000 to the ship- 
pers by way of tolls. In the 1955 treaty, 
our Government agreed to raise this by 
$1,500,000. There is a question in my 
mind and in the minds of many Members 
of the Congress as to whether or not 
this additional $1,500,000 should be re- 
paid to our taxpayers by charging tolls 
to the users of the Panama Canal. The 
precedent was set in the original treaty 
with Panama. The precedent for charg- 
ing this money to the tolls was set in the 
1935 treaty and should have been con- 
tinued in the 1955 treaty. 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. My recollection is, and I 
think the gentleman if he checks will 
find, that under the treaty itself there is 
a provision that these payments shall 
not come out of tolls. It is something 
over which the Congress, or at least the 
House of Representatives, would have no 
control. My recollection is that the 
treaty itself provides that payment shall 
be made, but not out of tolls from the 
canal. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. That is not my recol- 
lection of the treaty because we con- 
sidered this last year in the Congress 
along with other problems about this 
treaty, conveying to the Republic of 
Panama land and property with a mar- 
ket value of $24 million. We considered 
that bill up here in the House under 
suspension of the rules. When it went to 
conference with the Members of the 
other body, it was agreed then that this 
amount of money would be considered 
by this Congress this year although no 
action has been taken. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee of the Whole, 
annual payments are made to the Gov- 
ernment of Panama in consideration of 
rights granted in perpetuity for the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. A new 
treaty of mutual understanding and co- 
operation entered into force on August 
23, 1954, provided for an annual pay- 
ment by the United States of $1,930,000 
of which $430,000 is reimbursed to the 
United States Treasury by the Panama 
Canal Company. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. The question I raise 
is why does not the Congress get busy 
and also charge the $1,500,000 because 
under the treaties operating at the pres- 
ent time two-thirds of the people using 
the Panama Canal are foreign-flag ships 
and it amounts to a situation where we 
are subsidizing these foreign-flag ships, 

Mr. ROONEY. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished friend that he is in the wrong 
store. This committee is not in the busi- 
ness of making treaties. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. No; but we are in the 
business of implementing treaties by 
making appropriations for them. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have studied the 
hearings on this bill as well as the hear- 
ings from past years and there are sev- 
eral questions which have arisen in my 
mind about the operation of the State 
Department’s Historical Division. I 
know the Appropriations Committee has 
been furnished considerable informa- 
tion on this question. However, from 
the printed record, it appears to me that 
this function of the State Department 
shows a consistent record of nonper- 
formance in the publication of the diplo- 
matic papers of past years, 

I would like to review some of the rec- 
ord of this Division’s activity—inciden- 
tally, an activity which requires a third 
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of a million dollars next year. On page 
812 of the Appropriations Committee 
hearings for the fiscal year 1955, the Divi- 
sion’s spokesmen made firm commit- 
ments that the volumes of diplomatic 
papers for the World War II conferences 
at Malta-Yalta, the first and second 
Cairo Conferences, and the Teheran 
meeting would be published in fiscal 
year 1955. With the exception of the 
Malta-Yalta volume, the records of these 
conferences still are not published. 

From the hearings on the bill for fiscal 
1959, it appears that the records of the 
Potsdam Conference is still in the manu- 
script stage and those of Cairo and Te- 
heran only in the galley-proof stage. 
This means, I believe, that the required 
clearances by individuals and other gov- 
ernments probably has not begun. A 
logical question is why has this work 
bogged down—particularly in view of 
the commitment that the volumes were 
to have been published 2 years ago? 

Comparing the record of what was 
promised in 1954 and what has been pro- 
duced, the same line of delay is obvious. 
Two volumes of the papers of the con- 
ferences at Washington, Quebec, and 
Casablanca were promised for fiscal year 
1956. Yet in the hearings 3 years later 
we see that these volumes are repre- 
sented as still in the process of being 
compiled. In other words, they have 
not yet been put into galleys and have not 
even started the clearance process. 
Therefore, the clearance problem cannot 
be accepted as a valid excuse for the non- 
performance of the Historical Division. 

To go on with the Historical Division's 
record, in the same hearings for fiscal 
year 1955, it was promised that in fiscal 
year 1956, four volumes of diplomatic 
papers on our relations with China from 
1943-46 would be published. These 
volumes were not published in fiscal year 
1956 and there is no indication today 
when they may appear. The Historical 
Division in the hearings also promised to 
publish in fiseal year 1957, three volumes 
on our relations with China from 1947- 
49. These have not appeared. The en- 
tire China series from 1942 through 1949 
was to have been completed in fiscal year 
1957. Only the papers for 1942 have 
seen the light of publication. 

I cannot find any mention of the miss- 
ing volumes of the China series in this 
year’s hearings. They seem to have mys- 
teriously disappeared and the project 
abandoned. One can only conclude that 
the diplomatic record of our relations 
with China has been blacked out. Have 
the papers been processed to the galley 
proof stage where clearance could begin? 
Have foreign governments been asked 
to clear any of the papers and, if so, have 
they given their clearances in some in- 
stances? 

Going back into the hearings, on page 
263 of the hearings for fiscal 1958, the 
Chief of the Historical Division advised 
the committee, “We have a program 
which anticipates the publication of 8 
volumes this year and 10 volumes in the 
next fiscal year, or 18 volumes.” Instead 
of 8 volumes in fiscal 1957, it appears 4 
were published. In fiscal year 1958, one 
volume of diplomatic papers was pub- 
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lished. ‘Thus, instead of 18 volumes 
called for in the justification for funds, 
5 were actually published. 

I believe the publication cost for each 
of these volumes is something in excess 
of $10,000. Regardless of the valid ques- 
tion of the withholding of information 
they contain, there is a considerable sum 
appropriated for the 13 volumes for 
which the State Department committed 
itself and which have not appeared. 

We read in the hearings this year that 
the rate of production of the Historical 
Division is “reasonable” in the opinion 
of the State Department. If this “rea- 
sonable” rate continues at its present 
pace, we can expect a complete blackout 
of publication next year. It appears that 
we will see again this year the reprinting 
of material already published in the 
State Department bulletin as a substi- 
tute for the diplomatic papers publica- 
tions program for which these funds are 
intended. 

The Historical Division has fallen very 
far short of meeting its declared publica- 
tion schedule. ‘Twenty-eight volumes 
had been allowed to pile up in the His- 
torical Division up to 1953. This backlog 
now appears to have grown to about 40 
volumes. Two questions arise: Is this a 
breakdown in the administration of the 
Division resulting from a failure to ob- 
tain clearances for volumes already com- 
piled? If not, is the failure a deliberate 
or calculated policy of the Department? 

Until these .questions are answered 
satisfactorily, I urge that we serve notice 
on the State Department and make clear 
that it is the intent of Congress that 
these records should be published with- 
out any more delays or, if such is the 
case, suppression. Another third of a 
million dollars for the production of the 
State Department’s Historical Division 
does not seem justified to me until we 
can see that the money is being used for 
what was intended when the sum was 
approved here. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HENDERSON], is accusing the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Dulles, and the top officials of 
the State Department of a conspiracy in 
refusing to bring to the surface certain 
facts with regard to these treaties? 
They have had full and exclusive con- 
trol of this program for the past 5 years. 
They have been given every dollar they 
have asked of the Congress for the pub- 
lication of these volumes, Is that the 
point the gentleman is trying to make? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I gladly yield. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I am pointing to 
the fact that there has been none pub- 
lished, and that is not due to the fact 
that we have not appropriated funds. 

Mr. ROONEY. Cannot the Congress 
trust the Secretary of State and the top 
Officials of the State Department to 
carry out their work in this regard, and 
not cover up for anyone? 

Mr. HENDERSON. It is also the right 
of the Congress to see that funds are 
properly used and to investigate their 
work before allotting additional funds. 
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Mr. ROONEY. We have had exten- 
sive hearings on this subject. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we had a full investigation 
by the committee staff a year or so ago. 
A great many loose statements have been 
thrown around by a discharged and dis- 
gruntled employee who happens to be 
a hero of à certain midwestern isola- 
tionist newspaper. Neither the State 
Department nor the members of this 
committee, both majority and minority, 
believe that there is very much to this. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
appropriate that in connection with the 
enactment of appropriations for the 
State Department, attention be directed 
to the administration of that Depart- 
ment. 

It is putting it mildly to say that both 
in its policymaking and in its execution 
of policy there can be much improve- 
ment. No program can be successful un- 
less properly administered, and every 
dollar appropriated will be wasted unless 
we do get better administration. 

I cannot believe that the files of our 
State Department are not and were not 
filled with reports, all foreshadowing the 
sad events on the international scene 
about which we have every right to 
complain. 

While we are made monkeys of, our 
State Department sees nothing and hears 
nothing, and what it says amounts to 
nothing. 

The column written by Walter Lipp- 
mann which appeared in the Herald 
Tribune of May 15, 1958, succin:tly 
expresses what most of us are thinking. 

For instance, he said: 

Once the Vice President and his wife are 
back home, and after all the official regrets 
and apologies have been received and ac- 
cepted, the immediate question before us is 
how it happened that the Nixons were ex- 
posed to these outrages. It is manifest that 
the whole South American tour was miscon- 
ceived, that it was planned by men who did 
not know what was the state of mind in the 
cities the Vice President was to visit. For 
what has happened should never have been 
allowed to happen, and those who are re- 
sponsible for the management of our rela- 
tions with South America must answer to 
the charge of gross incompetence. 

It is essential that this charge be investi- 
gated either by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate, or, perhaps preferably, 
by a panel of specially qualified private citi- 
zens. We must fix and we must correct the 
causes which led our officials into this fi- 
asco—into what it would not be exaggeration 
to call a diplomatic Pearl Harbor. Unless 
and until this is done, there is no chance 
that we shall profit by the lessons of this 
bitter experience. We must know why the 
planners of the trip were so ignorant, so 
ignorant about so many countries, so igno- 
rant of what it is suitable and what it is not 
suitable for the Vice President of the United 
States to do when he goes abroad. 

Before we can do anything to improve 
our position in Latin America, we must deal 
with those who have made such a mess of 
our position. 


The situation in Latin America is as 
bad as it is in other parts of the world. 
With reference to the situation in the 
Middle East, Mr. Lippmann said: 


It is almost certainly a coincidence that 
simultaneously there are crises in Lebanon 
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and in ‘ and that in each there have 
been violent manifestations against the 
United States. In South America the hos- 
tility which has been shown is directed pri- 
marily at our own acts of omission and 
commission. In Lebanon and in Algeria we 
are not ‘principals but are entangled in the 
quarrels of others. 

About Lebanon the evidence is not clear 
but there are grounds for suspecting that 
there are and Egyptians who are in- 
tervening in a bitter internal struggle which 
centers on the reelection of President Cha- 
moun. There are reports that as many as 
500 have infiltrated themselves into Leba- 
non. The violence they are perpetuating 
has a strong resemblance to the raids—for 
the present suspended—against Israel. 

So far as we are concerned, it is clear 
enough that the Eisenhower doctrine, which 
has a lot of fine print underneath its re- 
sounding declarations, does not apply. The 
Lebanese case is one for the United Nations, 
it may be for a special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The events in Algeria are the most im- 
portant of all. They may well be the central 
crisis in the North African story, the crisis 
which leads either to catastrophe or to the 
beginning of recovery. Until now there has 
never been a government in Paris which was 
strong enough to win the Algerian war or 
strong enough to negotiate a settlement of 
the war. The center parties in France, 
which lie between the Communists on the 
left and the semi-Fascists on the right, have 
been paralyzed by a very powerful minority 
composed of the French settlers in Algeria, 
the vested interests in France which do busi- 
mess there, and portions of the French Army. 

In the present crisis, the adventurous 
and extremist wing of this minority have 
seized power in Algeria and are attempting 
to impose their Algerian policy on the gov- 
ernment in Paris. It is hard to see how 
this issue can be compromised, as it was a 
little while ago when the Tunisian town of 
Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef was bombed and the 
Paris government did not dare to disavow 
the act. For then the defiance of the 
French Government was concealed. Now 
the defiance is open and avowed. 

So there is at issue now the sovereignty 
of the French Republic. 


T hope that the State Department 
will learn from the lessons of the last 
few days. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with an 
amendment adopted in the Committee 
of the Whole with the recommendation 
that the amendment be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THORNBERRY, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 12428, making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes, had di- 
rected him to report the same back to 
the House with an amendment, with the 
recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and the 
amendment thereto to final passage. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
I make the point of order that a quo- 
rum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 320, nays 51, not voting 58, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 60] 
YEAS—320 
Adair Curtis, Mo. Hosmer 
Addonizio Davis,Tenn. Hull 
Allen, Calif. Dawson, Ill Hyde 
Allen, Ill. Dawson, Utah 
Andersen, Delaney Jackson 
H. Carl Dellay Jarman 
Anfuso Dennison Jensen 
Arends Denton Johnson 
Ashley Dero Jonas 
Asp Devereux Jones, Ala. 
Avery Diggs Jones, Mo. 
Baker Dingell Judd 
Baldwin Dixon Karsten 
Baring Dollinger Kean 
Barrett Donohue Kearns 
Bass, N. H. Dool Keating 
Bass, Tenn. Dorn, N. Y. Kelly, N. Y. 
Bates Doyle Keogh 
Baumhart Durham Kilburn 
Beamer r Kilday 
Becker Eberharter Kilgore 
Beckworth Engle 
Belcher Evins 
Bennett, Mich, Fallon Kluczynski 
Bentley Farbstein Knox 
Fascell Krueger 
Betts Feighan Laird 
Blatnik Fino Lane 
Boggs Flood Lankford 
Boland Latham 
Bolling Forand LeCompte 
Bolton Ford Lesinski 
Prazier Libonati 
Bow Frelinghuysen Lipscomb 
Boyle Friedel McCarthy 
Bray Fulton McCormack 
Breeding Garmatz 
Brooks, Tex, Gary McDonough 
Broomfield Gavin McFall 
Brown, Ohio George McGovern 
Brownson Glenn McGregor 
Broyhill Gordon McIntire 
Budge Granahan McIntosh 
Burleson Gray Macdonald 
Bush Green, Oreg, Mi 
Byrne, Pa. Green, Pa. Mack, III. 
Byrnes, Wis. Mack, Wash. 
Canfield Griffiths Madden 
Cannon Gubser Magnuson 
Carnahan Hagen Mahon 
Cederberg Hale Malliiard 
Celler Halleck Marshall 
Chamberlain Harden Martin 8 
Hardy May 
Chenoweth Harris Meader 
Chiperfield Harrison, Nebr. Merrow 
Christopher — 5 Metcalf 
uren Michel 
Clevenger Hays, Ohio Miller, Calif, 
Coad ealey Miller, Md. 
Coffin Henderson Miller, Nebr. 
Collier Heselton Miller, N. Y. 
Corbett Hess Mills 
Coudert Hiestand 
Cretella Hill Montoya 
Hoffman Moore 
Iowa Holifiela Morano 
Holland Morgan 
Nebr. Holmes M 
Holt Moss 
Curtis, Mass. Holtzman Moulder 
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Multer Robison, N. T. Teller 
Mumma Robsion, Ky. Tewes 
Neal Rogers, Colo. ‘Th N.J 
, Colo. ompson, 
Nicholson Rogers, Thompson, Tex. 
Nintz Rooney Thomson, Wyo. 
Norblad Roosevelt Thorni 
Norrell Rutherford Tollefson 
o’ „II. Udall 
O’Brien, N. Y. Santangelo Uliman 
O'Hara, t. George Utt 
O'Hara, Minn. Saund Vanik 
O'Neill Saylor Van Pelt 
Osmers Schenck Van Zandt 
Ostertag Scherer Vinson 
Passman Schwengel Vorys 
Patman Scott, ‘ursell 
Patterson Scrivner Wainwright 
Pelly Scudder Walter 
Perkins Seely-Brown Watts 
Pfost Sheehan Weaver 
Philbin elley Westland 
Pillion Sieminski 
Polk Simpson, III Widnall 
Porter Simpson, Pa, Wier 
Preston Wigglesworth 
Price Smith, Calif, Williams, N. Y, 
Prouty Smith, Va Wilson, Calif, 
Quie Spence Wilson, Ind. 
Rabaut Springer Withrow 
Ray Staggers Wright 
Reece, Tenn. Stauffer Yates 
Reed Steed Young 
Rees, Kans. Sullivan Younger 
Reuss Taber Zablocki 
Rhodes, Ariz Talle Zelenko 
Rie! Teague, Calif. 
NAYS—51 
Abbitt Fisher Mitchell 
Abernethy Flynt Murray 
Andrews Forrester O'Konski 
Ashmore Gathings Pilcher 
Bailey Grant Poft 
Bennett, Fla. Haley Rains 
Bli Harrison, Va. Roberts 
Boykin Hemp Robeson, Va. 
Brown, Ga Herlon; rs, Fla. 
Byrne, III. Huddleston Selden 
Colmer Jo Sikes 
Cramer Landrum Siler 
Davis, Ga. Loser Smith, Miss, 
Dorn, S. O. McMillan ck 
Dowd McVey tten 
Elliott Mason Williams, Miss, 
Everett Matthews Winstead 
NOT VOTING—58 
Albert Edmondson Morris 
Alexander Fenton Poage 
ger Fountain Powell 
Anderson, Gregory Radwan 
Mont. Gross Rhodes, Pa. 
Auchincloss Gwinn Riley 
Duda in Ete 
en r rs, Tex. 
Bonner Hillings Scott, N. O. 
Brooks, La. Hoeven She: 
Brown, Mo. Horan Shuford 
Buckley James Smith, Kans, 
Burdick Jenkins Taylor 
Byrd Jennings Teague, Tex. 
Kearney Thompson, La, 
Clark Trimble 
Cooley Kitchin Whitener 
Dague Knutson llis 
Dent Lafore Wolverton 
Dies Lennon 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Auchincloss, 

Mr. Jennings with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Anderson of Montana with Mr. Fenton, 

Mr. Pountain with Mr. Carrigg. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Scott of North Carolina with Mr. 
Hillings. 

Mr. Rhodes of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Hoeven. 

. Mr. Dent with Mr. Kearney. 

Mr. Whitener with Mr. Wolverton. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Smith of 
Kansas. 

Mr. Riley with Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gregory with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Trimble with Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Dague. 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. Burdick. 

Mr. Sheppard with Mr. Radwan. 
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Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
James. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Lafore. 

Mr. Albert with Mr. Alger. 


Mrs. BLITCH changed her vote from 
yea to nay. 

Mr. JOHANSEN changed his vote from 
yea to nay. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The doors were opened. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed, 
and include extraneous matter, as well 
as with regard to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 7785) 
entitled “An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional judge for the 
Juvenile Court of the District of Colum- 
bia” disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. BIBLE, and Mr. Javits to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


CIVIL RIGHTS DIVISION OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy that the effort to amend this bill, 
H. R. 12428, by striking out the appro- 
priation of $342,000 for the Civil Rights 
Division of the Department of Justice 
was defeated. 

How many times must this Congress 
act to make clear its determination to 
carry through on the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957? The Civil Rights Division of 
the Justice Department must be ade- 
quately staffed to handle the civil 
rights matters which must be reviewed 
and prepared in accordance with the 
Civil Rights Act. Otherwise the civil 
rights legislation would be meaningless 
on the statute books. 

As a matter of fact I am among those 
who doubt whether this modest appro- 
priation will be sufficient to do the job. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF AIR- 
MAIL SERVICE 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 40th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of airmail service. The Post Office 
Department will by appropriate cere- 
monies commemorate the occasion. 

One of the honored participants is a 
friend from Miami Springs, Fla. He 
rightfully deserves the recognition which 
will be accorded him. 

Forty years ago a young Army second 
lieutenant, James C. Edgerton, putt- 
putted down an airfield at Bustleton, 
near Philadelphia, in a small, rickety 
Army Curtis JN 4H airplane, left the 
ground and headed his “Jenny” toward 
the Nation’s Capital, carrying the world’s 
first airmail. 

His log shows that he carried aboard 
the “Jenny” a single 20-pound sack of 
airmail and that the trip was accom- 
plished without major difficulty in 1 hour 
and 50 minutes. May 15, 1918, was not 
only the beginning of airmail service 
but was, too, the actual start of world 
air transportation. Started by the 
Army, the service was taken over by the 
United States Post Office Department, 3 
months later, and Edgerton became the 
first superintendent of flying operations. 
He resigned from the Army in Decem- 
ber 1918 to accept this position and 
served in this capacity for 1½ years. 

Today, at 62, Colonel Jim is a sprightly, 
retired lieutenant colonel. He makes 
his home at 1085 Ludlum Drive, Miami 
Springs. He is an aviator at heart and 
is an active leader in air and civil affairs 
and in military Reserve activities in the 
ever air-minded community of Greater 
Miami, Fla. Before leaving Miami for 
an air trip to Washington, D. C., to take 
part in ceremonies celebrating the 40th 
anniversary of airmail service, Colonel 
Jim summed up his feelings about the 
event in just one sentence: 

A fellow is awful lucky to get in on the 
ground floor of something like this. 


The district I represent also takes part 
in this commemorative event since, in 
1927, a plane carried the first interna- 
tional airmail from there to Cuba. Two 
years afterward, Charles Lindbergh took 
off from there to carry the first airmail 
to the Canal Zone. 

From the “ground floor” event by 
James C. Edgerton to the present is a 
short span of time. Yet the world has 
been crisscrossed by airmail service and 
air traffic patterns. Great distances 
have shrunk to a matter of hours. The 
world is on the threshold of inter- 
planetary travel. 

Yes, James C. Edgerton is indeed for- 
tunate for having been on the “ground 
floor” of this new era for mankind. We 
of Greater Miami and Florida are happy 
and proud to join in congratulating him 
and participating in the commemoration 
event, 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, a few hours ago I had the pleasure— 
along with thousands of others from the 
Washington area—of welcoming the 
Vice President of the United States and 
Mrs. Nixon at the airport. The Nation 
quite rightly rejoices in their safe re- 
turn. Once again we have had solid 
proof of the Vice President’s courage, 
his dignity, his commonsense, and his 
unflagging devotion to his duties. Both 
he and Mrs. Nixon deserve our unquali- 
fied thanks on their successful comple- 
tion of a trip frought with real danger. 

The violence which broke out in sey- 
eral countries which the Vice President 
and Mrs. Nixon visited has naturally 
made headlines throughout the world. 
That the Communists played an active 
part in these disturbances is evident, but 
as yet we do not know enough to assess 
the entire significance of these events. 

In any case some of these disturb- 
ances must have been anticipated. In 
fact, newspapers here in the United 
States indicated that the Vice President 
was headed for trouble. How much did 
our intelligence services know, and if 
they expected violence why were not 
more adequate precautions taken? Was 
there in fact a failure in the functioning 
of our intelligence services, a failure 
which resulted in physical danger to the 
lives of the Vice President and Mrs. 
Nixon? 

As yet we lack any clear indication of 
what answers there may be to such 
questions. Whatever the facts may be, 
the recurring danger to which the Vice 
President was subjected suggests a dan- 
gerous lack of foreknowledge. It is for 
that reason that I have today introduced 
a bill (H. R. 12534) to establish a joint 
Congressional Committee on Foreign In- 
telligence. 

A number of similar bills have been 
introduced previously, but there is still 
no continuing group in Congress which 
is kept fully and currently informed of 
the foreign intelligence activities of our 
Government. This lack, in my opinion, 
should be remedied promptly. In today’s 
unsettled world we not only must have 
a superior intelligence organization, we 
in Congress need to be kept currently 
informed of its inadequacy. Because of 
its general interest, I would like to close 
by recommending to my colleagues the 
following article in the April issue of 
Harper’s magazine. This article by 
Warren Unna is entitled “CIA: Who 
Watches the Watchman?” The article 
is as follows: 

CIA: WHO WATCHES THE WATCHMAN? 
(By Warren Unna) 

The Central Intelligence Agency—the 
peacetime successor to World War II's Office 
of Strategic Services, for espionage, counter- 
intelligence, and cold-war operations—cele- 
brated its 10th birthday last fall still remain- 
ing the only major United States Government 
agency entirely free of Congressional 
scrutiny. 

Its Director, Allen Welsh Dulles, believes it 
can remain effective only so long as it enjoys 
absolute security from Congressional as well 
as public probing, and thus far he has been 
able to convince the Congress that he is right. 


“In in you have to take certain 
things on faith,” he declared a few years ago. 
“You have to look to the man who is direct- 


ing the organization and the results he 
If you haven’t someone who can 
be trusted, or who gets results, you'd better 
throw him out and get somebody else.” 
A of his statement, Dulles 
At 64 he is one of the 
most admired men—both 
and professionally—in Washing- 
He is also, in the best and truest sense, 
@ professional spy who has devoted almost as 
much time to gathering intelligence for his 
country as to the profession for which he 
was trained: law. Proof of his success as 
chief of operations in Switzerland for the 
OSS in World War II was the citation given 
him after the war by President Truman for, 
other things, establishing contact 


‘The difficulty lies in the second part of the 
statement—the matter of results. In an or- 
ganization like CIA no one on the outside 
really knows what results it gets. Even if 
the few bits of news about its purported suc- 
cesses and failures that trickle out from time 
to time are true, they represent only the 
minute visible surface of the vast iceberg 
underneath. They can hardly be indicative 
of CIA’s huge day-to-day operation. 

For this reason, Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
of Montana, has, on three occasions, intro- 
duced bills calling for a joint Congressional 
watchdog committee over CIA. The last 
of these was decisively defeated in April 
1956—-~while MANSFIELD was still in his fresh- 
man term—for a variety of reasons, not all 
of them entirely pertinent. 

It was not a matter of Republicans versus 
Democrats, but of all the professionals being 
on one side. Says MANsFIELD in retrospect, 
“What you had was a brash freshman going 
up against the high brass. I got a good edu- 
cation.” He did not reintroduce his bill in 
1957, and he won't this year—unless he is 
pretty sure he has the Senate “club” with 
him. 


Meanwhile, for good or bad, CIA goes its 
Way responsible only to the executive branch, 
through the National Security Council, its 
parent, and the Bureau of the Budget, its 
accountant. And only the executive branch 
can truly evaluate its performance. 

Director Dulles contends that the Congress 
ean question anything it desires through the 
five-man subcommittees of the Senate and 
House Appropriations Committees. But when 
he ascends Capitol Hill once or twice a year 
to appear before these usually avid investi- 
gators, his discussion of CIA’s budget (which 
is secret but currently estimated at anything 
from $100 million to $1 billion annually), 
Manpower (estimated at anywhere from 
3,000 to 30,000), and policy is pretty much 
brushed aside by such reverently put ques- 
tions as, “The Commies still giving us a 
rough time, Allen?” Whatever paperwork 
is presented is carefully gathered up as the 
legislators adjourn. Congressional homework 
is apparently neither desired nor possible. 

Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL of Massa- 
chusetts, a member of one of these quintets, 
made his attitude plain on the Senate floor 
in April 1956 when, in opposing the Mans- 
field bill, he said: “The difficulty in connec- 
tion with asking questions and obtaining 
information is that we might obtain infor- 
— which I personally would rather not 

ve. 

His words were echoed by Senators RICH- 
ARD RUSSELL, of Georgia, and Cari HAYDEN, of 
Arizona, who also are members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee quintet. 

One of the Senate’s leading liberals, speak- 
ing off the record, explained his own opposi- 
tion by stating bluntly that he didn’t think 
his colleagues could be trusted with such 
secrets—a point of view not too far from 
the President’s, as described by Senator 
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STYLES BRIDGES, of New Hampshire, in an in- 


terview. 

“He said it was too dangerous for Con- 
gress to take up.” 

In acting as its own watchdog, not only 
in its use of manpower and public funds but 
in seeing to it that its foreign operations 
neither contradict nor negate the foreign 
policy of the United States, CIA is in a 
unique position. Its British counterpart is 
directly answerable to Cabinet officers, who 
in turn are answerable to Parliament. 

Since CIA Director Allen Welsh Dulles is 
the only brother of Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, it might be argued that any 
disagreements on policy that arise can be 
ironed out within the family. But the Dulles 
brothers will not always be behind the 
counter, and those who think CIA needs a 
closer watch wonder if in any case this is 
the way to run the store. 


WHO GETS THE SECRETS? 


Senator MANSFIELD has made clear that 
his desire for a watchdog committee is not 
to make an embarrassing exposé of CIA per- 
sonnel, but to get a check and balance on 
the organization in view of certain questions 
which have arisen out of CIA’s activities. 
There is, for example, the question of a lack 
of coordination, and perhaps the presence 
of competition, between CIA, the intelli- 
gence branches of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and the FBI. 

In a sense, CIA is fighting history in 
trying to become an overall agency that 
digests the traditional interservice rivalry 
of Army, Navy, and Air Force intelligence. 
It is also fighting the old American tradi- 
tion against peacetime spying, epitomized 
by the late Henry L. Stimson when he was 
Secretary of State for President Hoover. 
Stimson abolished the black room, a small, 
secret section of his department which 
broke foreign codes, with the crisp and fa- 
mous comment: 

Gentlemen do not read other people's 
mail.” 

But at the end of World War II, with 
Pearl Harbor still fresh in the memory, 
the country’s leaders decided that tradition 
must be modified to suit the times. 

Accordingly, CIA was established by the 
National Security Act of 1947. This pro- 
vided that a National Security Council— 
headed by the President and including the 
Vice President, the Secretaries of State 
and Defense, and what has now become the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion—should appraise and set overall stra- 
tegic policy with the advice of the Director 
of CIA, 

Dulles is the third Director CIA has had 
and the first civilian. He was preceded by 
Rear Adm. Roscoe H. Hillenkoetter—who 
stayed in office 3 years before he was re- 
assigned, at his own wish, to the Navy— 
and Gen. Walter Bedell Smith—General 
Eisenhower's able chief of staff in Europe, 
who went on to be become Under Secretary 
of State and who differs, according to 
Senator MANSFELD, from Dulles in being 
very much in favor of a watchdog com- 
mittee. 

Although Dulles has apparently been suc- 
cessful in weeding out many of the retired 
officers who latched onto soft berths at CIA 
stations in Europe during the Agency’s first 
years, the military still heads most of CIA’s 
secondary posts and there are hundreds of 
military officers throughout the organiza- 
tion. One of the Agency's biggest admin- 
istrative headaches is the continuing ten- 
dency of the various military intelligence 
branches to operate individually, ignoring 
each other’s efforts and, particularly, CIA's. 

This unhappy state of affairs was under- 
lined last November by Senate Majority 
Leader LYNDON -JOHNSON of Texas as he 
emerged from a closed-door briefing with 
Allen Dulles on the Nation’s missile pro- 
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gram and grimly announced that it was de- 
sirable in the national interest to take a 


Teluctant to admit 
that all is not harmony. He regards his 
function as one of coordination, not sub- 
ordination, and believes that the rivalry is 
getting less. But it was not too many years 
ago that CIA queried all its foreign stations 
in Europe in at attempt to get hold of a 
special piece of metal tubing made by the 
Russians. An aircraft manufacturer, hearing 
of the search, mentioned it to a friend of his 
in Navy intelligence. The Navy man pulled 
out his top desk drawer, indicated that there 
were enough duplicates of the sought piece to 
spare one for CIA, and then asked his friend 
please not to disclose the source when he car- 
ried the tubing back across the Potomac to 
CIA headquarters. 
AND ALSO, THE FBI 

CIA’s relations with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation have also been strained. The 
FBI, unlike CIA, is under Congressional scru- 
tiny. It is directly responsible to the At- 
torney General, whose Justice Department 
must answer to the Congressional Judiciary 
and Appropriations Committees. Moreover, 
the FBI's budget and manpower figures are 
public. The FBI’s primary responsibility is 
to investigate for Department of Justice pros- 
ecutions—including domestic counteres- 
pionage cases. Yet the June 1940 “delimita- 
tion agreement,” a directive from President 
Roosevelt, charged the FBI with gathering 
foreign intelligence in the Western Hemis- 
phere. (The Army was assigned Europe and 
the Canal Zone; the Navy, the Pacific.) The 
FBI took on its new assignment with such 
gusto that there were said to be more FBI 
agents than diplomats in Latin America by 
the time this country entered World War II. 
one and a half years later. 

Former FBI agents have indicated that 
Director J. Edgar Hoover regards Dulles’ CIA 
as a considerable departure from his concept 
of a clean-cut, eyes-straight-ahead, investi- 
gating agency, and sees to it that it is given 
only “token compliance.” The Hoover con- 
ception is reported to be that CIA is replete 
with white shoes—scions and good families 
who have been graduated from Ivy League 
colleges—and a bit on the undisciplined, left- 
wing side. As a matter of fact, CLA does have 
its share of good-family, good-college gradu- 
ates. And there is a bit in the Agency’s 
orientation talk for new employees which de- 
scribe CIA as a means for the “intellectually 
elite” to contribute to government without 
having to be immersed in politics, 

But Hoover also has a more immediate beef 
with CIA. The Agency’s pay and working 
conditions are considered far choicer than 
the FBI’s and Director Hoover was not over- 
come with joy when a good many of his 
personnel began defecting. A no-raiding 
pact with Dulles has since been arrived at. 
And while the FBI is charged with all do- 
mestic security, Hoover deferentially asked 
Dulles to do the security clearing of his own 
personnel hereafter. 

Dulles is said to insist that the FBI-CIA 
jurisdictions are clearly differentiated, that 
he receives many reports from the FBI daily, 
that an FBI represenative sits on his In- 
telligence Advisory Committee, and that he 
has no complaints regarding Mr. Hoover. 

But Congressmen recall the Donnybrook 
up in Seattle 4 years ago when Johns Hop- 
kins professor Owen Lattimore was reported 
to be on the verge of jumping the country 
while under Federal indictment for > 
The public never learned whether CIA had 
misinformed the FBI, or vice versa. But 
Lattimore never went anywhere, his indict- 
ment was even quashed by the United 
States Court of Appeals, and the two CIA 
agents involved declined to appear in a 
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Seattle court to testify against a travel agent 
who had been charged with false 
statements regarding Lattimore’s move- 
ments, 

There is also the incident of the west coast 
manufacturer who, in addition to producing 
military parts for the Defense Department, 
decided to contribute some intelligence he 
had gleaned from a satellite embassy con- 
tact in Washington. He took his informa- 
tion to the office of Vice President NIXON, 
whence it was relayed to the FBI. But the 
manufacturer had made the mistake of bor- 
rowing a CIA friend’s car for his mission. 
The FBI, the manufacturer related, seemed 
only too eager to presume the CIA man was 
somehow mixed up with the satellite em- 
bassy; FBI agents burst in on his unsuspect- 
ing friend in the middle of the night and, 
failing to get his confession, proceeded to 
put a check on the manufacturer's letters. 
The manufacturer had no doubt of the latter 
because a tag was carelessly left on one of 
his envelopes declaring his house was sub- 
ject to mail check by the FBI, 

There have been further difficulties over 
CIA's relations with another part of the De- 
partment of Justice—the Immigration Serv- 
ice. Washington is still chuckling over the 
comic opera performed at its fashionable 
Three Musketeers Restaurant (now renamed 
Chez Francois) in 1949 when teams of CIA 
and Immigration agents began pummeling 
each other. CIA was in the Three Mus- 
keteers to see that an escaped Russian pilot 
was not kidnaped by Soviet agents during a 
rendezvous; Immigration, to arrest the es- 
capee for deportation. Neither knew about 
the other and both suspected the worst. The 
Americans ended up with bloody noses and 
bruises, the pilot with immigration hand- 
cuffs which the CIA couldn't remove, and the 
real Russian agents, of course, quietly 
slipped out. 

COUPS AND COUPS D'ETAT 


A second problem which Mansfield raises 
is the difficulty of appraising how effective 
CIA really is. From what the uninformed 
can tell, the agency scored its greatest coup 
early in 1956 when it obtained from Polish 
and Yugoslavian sources the mammoth text 
of Khrushchev’s fantastic closed-door de- 
nunciation of Stalin and Stalinism. CIA 
got the text 6 weeks to 2 months after the 
speech had been delivered, but long before 
the Kremlin had decided how it was to be 
edited for satellite and outside-world con- 
sumption. It may have cost a king's ran- 
som, but its publication pretty well de- 
molished the Communist movement in the 
United States and brought disillusion and 
disaffection to most of the Communist move- 
ments in free Europe, especially in Italy and 
France. 

CIA is also generally credited with helping 
to overthrow the Communist regime in Gua- 
temala and bring in the late President, Car- 
los Castillo Armas; with helping to clip the 
Wings of Iranian Premier Mohammed Mossa- 
degh; and with encouraging Premier Naguib 
in Egypt once King Farouk had been forced 
out. (However, Naguib has since ylelded to 
Nasser, and CIA quite obviously doesn't want 
to take credit for him.) 

But these accomplishments in turn raise 
other questions which MANsrretp feels the 
Congress should consider: Is CIA determin- 
ing American foreign policy? Has clandes- 
tine assistance to coups d'etat become nec- 
essary to counter the overt and clandestine 
assistance Russia has been dispensing? 

The general public is for the most part ig- 
norant of these problems. The Senators and 
Congressmen who know or suspect are skit- 
tish about facing up to them. The National 
Security Act of 1947 gives license to such 
cold-war activity in a 25-word paragraph 
which states that one of the purposes of CIA 
shall be “to perform such other functions 
and duties related to intelligence affecting 
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the national security as the National Secu- 
rity Council may from time to time direct.” 

This seems to create the potential for a 
dual foreign policy. Suppose, for instance, 
an ambassador preoccupied with economic 
matters takes little interest in the local CIA 
personnel, and the personnel, charged with 
both writing intelligence reports and per- 
forming cold-war activities, condition the re- 
ports and thereby the Ambassador's deci- 
sions? 

CIA men hold that it is impossible for the 
agency to diverge from official foreign policy, 
because all of its cold-war missions first go 
through a secret committee appointed by the 
National Security Council, at the under sec- 
retary level, where various administrative 
agencies give the nod. But without specific 
data from CIA, Congressmen are hard 
pressed to pass judgment on how well this 
works. 

They might recall one example of a dual 
foreign-policy situation on the Burma-China 
border in 1951 when Nationalist Chinese 
troops were brought into Burma to harass 
the Chinese Communists in Yiinnan Proy- 
ince. The maneuver soured. The National- 
ist troops decided they could make a better 
living growing opium, and some of them 
have been bunked down in North Burma 
doing just that ever since. Burma was em- 
barrassedly forced to cancel her American 
aid program. And the United States Am- 
bassador, David M. Key, resigned in disgust. 

Key declares: “I had heard persistent re- 
ports that Americans were taking part when 
I was sent there. I found that hard to cred- 
it, but learned differently later.” 

CIA disavows any part in the incident, de- 
claring the Chinese Nationalist troops were 
dispatched to the Burmese border by Chiang 
Kai-shek himself. Others, however, contend 
CIA was indeed the instrument of the Burma 
maneuver; but that the agency was merely 
dutifully carrying out a scheme hatched by 
one of the State Department’s top-policy 
planners. 

There was another episode in September 
1955 when a CIA agent took it upon himself 
to seek out the Egyptian President, Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, and advise him to ignore a 
forthcoming State Department note. The 
note, an attempt to limit Nasser’s purchase 
of arms from Communist Czechoslovakia 
to a one-shot deal, was deemed sufficiently 
important for the then Assistant Secretary 
of State for Middle East Affairs, George 
Allen, to fly to Cairo and deliver it in per- 
son. The CIA man, however, was disturbed 
by the State Department's attempts to pres- 
sure Nasser, in contrast to the pro-Nasser 
attitude of then Ambassador Henry A. By- 
roade, and decided to play Secretary of 
State on his own. He notified Byroade of 
what he was about to do, but the State 
Department in Washington was not given 
this courtesy. And it was too late to pre- 
vent Allen from arriving in Cairo and find- 
ing the ground had been cut out from 
under him. 

HOW MUCH DO THEY KNOW? 

On the espionage side, Senator MANSFIELD 
contends that this country was caught flat- 
footed in the Polish and Hungarian upris- 
ings, in the Middle East outburst that re- 
sulted in the closing of the Suez Canal, and, 
more recently, in the Kremlin shakeup 
which ousted Molotov, Malenkov, Kagano- 
vich, and Shepilov. 

In this regard, Allen Dulles said somewhat 
whimsically to an advertising council meet- 
ing in San Francisco last September: “I am 
the head of the silent service and cannot 
advertise my wares. Sometimes, I admit, 
this is a bit irksome. Often we know a bit 
more about what is going on in the world 
than we are credited with, and we realize a 
little advertisement might improve our pub- 
lic relations.“ 

What he was too tactful to point out was 
that the best reports in the world are of 
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little use if nobody reads them. Apparently 
he was more open at a top-secret National 
Security Council meeting at the turn of 
this year when he complained to the Presi- 
dent that the administration ignored CIA 
findings. Eisenhower reportedly showed 
great annoyance at this, announcing that 
the reports were too ponderous to read and 
asking that henceforth CIA append maps, 
with red arrows pointing to strategic points, 
and headline summaries to its daily intelli- 
gence digests. CIA resignedly set several 
dozen of its personnel to the task of making 
its reports more readable. 

Although CIA remains officially silent, on 
occasions for both criticism and praise, it is 
fairly reliably known that the Agency was 
aware of the pressures in both Poland and 
Hungary, even if its estimate to the Na- 
tional Security Council predicted Hungary, 
instead of Poland, would be the first to 
blow up. 

In Suez, it was long suggested that Nasser 
might close the canal. But the policymak- 
ers in Washington decided to go on the 
assumption that he would not be that fool- 
ish. And as for what followed, U. S. News 
& World Report, a magazine which had 
previously published a signed article by 
Dulles, baldly stated that CIA delivered a 
top-secret report to the White House 24 
hours before the Israeli attack, predicting it 
would be made against Egypt, not Jordan, as 
had been assumed, and that Britain and 
France would also establish beachheads in 
the canal area. 

On the Kremlin shakeup, CIA either failed 
to anticipate the move, or official Washing- 
ton was surprisingly numb for some days 
afterward when asked what to make of it. 

In the more recent shakeup involving 
Marshal Zhukov, CIA reportedly told the ad- 
ministration that Zhukov was being boosted 
up, not down. Asked about this at his press 
conference, the President defended CIA, say- 
ing he didn't think any intelligence service 
could give a complete and positive answer. 

In the field of scientific appraisals, such as 
Russia's progress in satellites and ballistic 
missiles, it is known that CIA predicted the 
Soviet success back in 1955—and was ignored. 

On some occasions it is difficult to tell 
whether CIA intelligence was faulty, or CIA 
took the rap for some other agency. The 
classic example was during the Chinese 
Communist invasion of South Korea in No- 
vember 1950. Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
had confidently assured President Truman 
that this would never happen. When it did, 
he accused both CIA and the State Depart- 
ment of holding out on him. President Tru- 
man replied that if MacArthur did not 
have the benefits of CIA reports at the time, 
it was because he did not let the agency 
operate in his command until recently. 
Mansfield, however, recalls CIA’s first di- 
rector, Rear Admiral Hillenkoetter, telling 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee in ex- 
ecutive session that the Chinese Communists 
would never invade South Korea—just days 
before they did. 

On another occasion, in April 1948, Gen. 
George Marshall, then Secretary of State, 
arrived in Bogotá for the ninth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States just 
as a revolution broke out. The five-star 
general immediately went back to funda- 
mentals and carefully deployed his troops— 
the dozen or so marines who happened to 
be in Bogotá at the time—to various ram- 
parts around the embassy. 

CIA Director Hillenkoetter told a subse- 
quent House hearing that a lieutenant colo- 
nel attached to the State Department's di- 
vision of international conferences had 
blocked CIA from cabling beforehand that 
the Communists were out to humiliate the 
United States delegation. According to 
Hillenkoetter, the State Department official 
nad not thought it advisable to alarm Wash- 
ington. The State Department replied that 
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it was inconceivable that such an official 
would have the authority to stop such a 


report, 
DOLLARS AND CENTS 

Because CIA keeps its budget and man- 
power figures under wraps, it is impossible 
to appraise the frequent charges of waste 
heard around Washington. Some waste 
charges Dulles will readily admit, on the 
argument that intelligence gathering is like 
drilling for oil wells: there will be a good 
many dry holes before you come up with 
a gusher. Of the Nation’s nine intelligence 
organs—CIA, the Department of Defense's 
National Security Agency, the FBI, and those 
sections at the Army, Navy, Air Force, State 
Department, Atomic Energy Commission, 
and United States Information Agency 
(which likes to consider itself included)— 
CIA, as it is careful to point out, accounts 
for only one-eighth the total expenditures. 
The percentage teases, but still gives no ink- 
ling of the amount of money CIA has to 
spend. 

There is one situation, however, where & 
budget figure is known, and that is for 
CIA’s $56 million new headquarters in 
Langley, Va., where contracts are expected 
to be let by August. 

The building will not actually cost $56 
million, since $8,500,000 of this is to be used 
for improving access roads. But then 
neither is there assurance that all of CIA’s 
X number of employees in some 34 buildings 
around Washington will be gathered under 
one roof. Congress ordered this consolidation 
when approving the sum, but Dulles has 
refused to promise anything more than that 
he will do his best. And the CIA director, 
who originally had hopes for a Princeton- 
like campus (his class is 1914), must now 
content himself with Spartan cement. 

The Langley move has brought criticism 
from all over. Some State Department of- 
ficials see it as a dreadful propaganda 
mistake to label any great new building spy 
headquarters. Dulles’ desire to be no fur- 
ther than a 20 minute dash from the White 
Mouse hardly coincides with the Office of 
Defense Mobilization directives to disperse 
beyond H-bomb distance of Washington. 
The residents of Virginia’s still rural Fairfax 
County fought a long but unsuccessful 
battle to keep the second Pentagon from 

suburbia into their peaceful rolling 
woods and pastures, Even Senate Minority 
Leader KNow.anp of California, never known 
for his levity, was amazed when Dulles, 
pleading for his heart-set site in Virginia, 
assured Congress OCIA could enjoy added 
security by having the Potomac form one 
of its borders. Quipped Know tanp to a col- 
league: “What’s he afraid of? Attack by 
Indians?” 

Dulles’ security problems also brought a 
laugh a few years back when a known intel- 
ligence agent at the Soviet Embassy was 
spotted enrolling in a Georgetown University 
Slavic language class frequented by CIA em- 
ployees. 

A FOOT IN THE DOOR 

Actually, four checks into CIA’s activities 
have been conducted during the past 8 
years—two at the instigation of the White 
House, two at the instigation of ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Commission on Government 
Reorganization. 

The first, in 1949, was conducted by a 
Hoover Commission task force headed by 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, the former Assistant 
Secretary of Defense who had helped to set 
up CIA. The Eberstadt report found CIA 
sound in principle, but in need of a top- 
level evaluation board whose responsibilities 
would not become bogged down in mere ad- 
ministrative detail. 

The second check was in 1950 under a 
three-man administration committee headed 
by Allen Dulles, who at that time had left 
his wartime OSS duties to practice law on 
Wall Street, The Dulles committee report- 
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edly found “much cause for dissatisfaction.” 
General Smith was brought in to replace 
Admiral Hillenkoetter as director, and Smith 
asked Dulles himself to come down for what 
was naively thought to be merely a few 
weeks of consultation. Dulles ended up as 
CIA's Deputy Director for 2½ years, and 
then Director. 

The third CIA check, in 1954 and again 
under the White House, was headed by Air 
Force Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle. It 
praised CIA for doing a “creditable job.” 
recommended in secret that certain changes 
be made, and complimented CIA for taking 
steps to remedy what shortcomings there 
were. 

The Doolittle comments were published 
by the White House within days after the 
first meeting of the Hoover Commission's 
second task force headed by Gen. Mark W. 
Clark. The proximity was not thought acci- 
dental. Nor was it considered accidental a 
year later, in 1955, when the White House 
immediately adopted one of the Hoover Com- 
mission’s recommendations—for a citizens’ 
committee of consultants on foreign intel- 
ligence activities—and pointedly ignored its 
second—for a joint Congressional “watch- 
dog” committee. The first is responsible to 
the President, and so within the administra- 
tion family; the second would not be. 

CIA employees were alerted months in ad- 
vance for the arrival of the Clark task force. 
When the investigators finally appeared it 
was like barracks inspection in the Army; 
everything was a buzz of activity; specially- 
ordered maps and charts were unfurled; 
and the intra-office snicker was “snow job.” 
Nevertheless, the Clark task force came up 
with definite conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. Its main report went directly to the 
President. No copies were made and not 
even the 12 Hoover Commissioners dared look 
at it. 

In the public section of its report, how- 
ever, the Clark task force (1) declared that 
Director Dulles in his enthusiasm * * * has 
taken upon himself too many burdensome 
duties and responsibilities on the opera- 
tional side of CIA’s activities, and recom- 
mended a basic internal reorganization un- 
der an executive officer or chief of staff; (2) 
rapped the State Department for sometimes 
interfering with CIA intelligence gathering 
abroad out of an abhorrence to anything 
that might lead to diplomatic, or even proto- 
col complications; (3) expressed great con- 
cern over the lack of adequate intelligence 
from behind the Iron Curtain, and clearly 
implied that the dossier on friends and neu- 
trals was more complete than the one on 
enemies. 

The full Hoover Commission, in recom- 
mending both the Presidential board of con- 
sultants and the Congressional watchdog 
committee, referred to the latter as a means 
of reestablishing that relationship between 
the CIA and the Congress so essential to 
and characteristic of our democratic form 
of government, but which was abrogated by 
the enactment of Public Law 110 (the Na- 
tional Security Act). 

It was this last recommendation which 
Senator MANSFIELD picked up and tried to 
get through Congress. And the Senator em- 
phasized that he thought the committee was 
necessary not just to supervise, but also to 
protect the agency from irresponsible at- 
tacks, such as the one launched by the late 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, of Wisconsin. 

McCarthy and his helpmate, Roy M. Cohn, 
had made it plain that when their Senate 
Investigating Subcommittee was through 
with the Army it was going to move on 
to CIA. Without even waiting for the for- 
mal opening of that investigation, McCarthy, 
in the summer of 1935, tried to force Dulles 
to fire William P. Bundy, a top State De- 
partment official who had gone into CIA, 
For McCarthy’s purposes, Bundy had en- 
dangered the Nation’s security by contrib- 
uting $400 to the Alger Hiss defense fund, 
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and, possibly more heinous, had married 
Dean Acheson's daughter. 

In the Bundy case, Dulles stood his 
ground, called McCarthy’s bluff by asking 
for specifics which never came, and success- 
fully rode the issue out. But MANSFIELD 
contends that attacks on CIA could arise 
in the future, perhaps hacking away at its 
budget as Congress, in a fit of pique, suc- 
ceeded in doing with the United States In- 
formation Agency budget last summer. 
Should such an attack against CIA arise, 
MANSFIELD declares, a veteran group of leg- 
islators, familiar with CIA and its leader- 
ship, could then rally to its support. 


WHAT THE WATCHDOG SHOULD BE 


The Senator actually anticipated the 
Hoover Commission when he first proposed 
a CIA watchdog committee in July 1953. 
At that time his bill called for an 18-man 
group, nine from the Senate and nine from 
the House. But to placate those who thought 
this would be spreading secrets too far, he 
scaled the membership down to 12 in his 
later bill, specifying that 3-man groups 
should come from the Senate and House 
Appropriations and Armed Services Com- 
mittees. The Appropriations Committees 
are the only one which now go through 
even the formalities of supervision, but top 
armed services members often belong to 
both committees, or sit in, at least on the 
Senate side. The House has never listed 
its CIA subcommittee members, and staff 
officials of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, when asked, say they have no knowl- 
edge of the subcommittee’s existence. 

The Mansfield bill would also have pro- 
vided a $250,000 annual budget for a com- 
mittee staff. A staff is the mainstay of every 
Congressional committee, for staff personnel, 
not committee members, have the time to 
familiarize themselves with salient agency 
issues. And only a staff has the facilities to 
keep files on agency business, past and pend- 
ing. Let it is the staff idea particularly which 
is said to make Dulles balk. He is reported 
to feel that he would not be making unau- 
thorized disclosures by discussing CIA mat- 
ters with selected legislators, because they 
carry the mandate of the electorate. Pro- 
fessional staff members are another matter, 
especially since they might be recruited from 
disgruntled ex-CIA employees. 

The one attempt so far at a watchdog group 
for CIA—the President's Board of Consult- 
ants on Foreign Intelligence Activities, es- 
tablished by Presidential Executive order in 
February 1956, in compliance with half of 
the Hoover Commission’s recommendations— 
is headed by James R. Killian, Jr., president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and now the President's Special Assistant 
for Science, and includes such a distinguished 
roster of members as Robert A. Lovett, the 
former Defense Secretary and Under Secre- 
tary of State; Benjamin F. Fairless, of United 
States Steel; Edward L. Ryerson, of Inland 
Steel; Colgate Darden, president of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and a former Virginia 
Governor; retired Adm. Richard L. Conolly, 
president of Long Island University; retired 
Gen. John E. Hull, president of the Manu- 
facturing Chemists Association; and General 
Doolittle, who prepared the White House’s 
1954 report on CIA, 

But the consultants are required to meet 
only semiannually and rely on a three-man 
staff composed of Brig. Gen. John F. Cassidy 
(retired), one assistant, and one stenog- 
rapher. And Mansriexp feels that at best a 
group within the executive branch—and re- 
sponsible only to that branch—can be but 
self-serving. 

He may yet reopen his crusade for a Con- 
gressional committee. He is no longer a 
freshman. As Democratic whip, he is today 
Majority Leader Jounson’s alter ego and a 
member of the Senate’s inner club, where he 
is treated with affection and respect. More- 
over, he believes that the recent surprises 
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given the Congress and the American pub- 
iMe—if not the administration—by Poland, 
Hungary, the Middle East, the Kremlin shake- 
up, and the sputniks, will influence more 
Senators to take closer interest in CIA super- 
vision the next time the vote comes up. A 
year ago, Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, of 
Pennsylvania, introduced a bill similar to 
Mansfield’s in the House—a bill which had 
14 cosponsors. It is still to be given a com- 
mittee hearing. 

Any Congressional committee would, of 
course, have to understand that it could not 
ask CIA to divulge the names of its agents, 
sources, or cover agencies. But there is no 
need for such identification in any overall 
check and, indeed, the Mansfield bill did not 
ask for it. The legislators would have to 
police their membership to prevent leaks of 
the information they did get and keep an 
alert against any Congressional temptation to 
meddle in CIA operations. This, too, should 
not be impossible. 

And, with or without a watchdog commit- 
tee, Congress must face up to the responsi- 
bilities it now has. It must recognize that 
the Nation's security is very much a part of 
its business, and dissipate the aura of secrecy 
which makes a SALTONSTALL of Massachu- 
setts, a RUSSELL of Georgia, and a HAYDEN of 
Arizona protest that there are some things 
they would rather not hear. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
MAY 19 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourn today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. HASKELL] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, in our 
cold war with communism there are 
four areas where victory or defeat will 
be determined. These are the military, 
the economic, the political, and the 
psychological. 

Karl Marx, whose paranoaic policies 
laid the foundation for communism, 
looked to the economic as the principal 
means of destroying capitalism, and he 
called upon the masses to use nearly 
every type of political and psychological 
subversion to accomplish his purpose. 

Marx felt that extreme taxation was 
the most effective weapon which could 
be used to destroy a capitalistic econ- 
omy. He and those who have succeeded 
him in the Communist hierarchy have 
used every political and psychological 
means to attain this end and thus under- 
mine the free countries of the world. 
They continuously encourage heavier 
spending by government and its attend- 
ant higher taxation. They know that 
through these methods they can bring 
about greater Federal control over all 
sources of capital. Such programs con- 
stitute the so-called bloodless revolu- 
tions by which Marxist theory supplants 
popular government. 

During and after World War IT, Russia 
used all four means of attack in taking 
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over large sections of Asia and Europe. 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman liter- 
ally collapsed before the Red psychologi- 
cal offensive. But we know today that 
the Soviet program of territorial expan- 
sion—as heavily as it depended upon 
the nonmilitary—could not have suc- 
ceeded except for the existence of Rus- 
sian armed might and the knowledge of 
peoples in war-weakened countries that 
their destruction at the hands of this 
machine was a distinct possibility. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, the economic, 
the political, and the psychological 
phases of Soviet conquest could not have 
succeeded except for the looming might 
of an awesome and ready military ma- 
chine. Even during the Korean war, 
the possibility that the Russians would 
use this force caused President Truman 
to hold American troops behind the 
Yalu River and order them to fight a 
solely defensive action. 

Since that time, Mr. Speaker, the de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons of un- 
precedented range and destructive 
power, plus the knowledge that a dic- 
tator in the Soviet Union could command 
its entire military force and have that 
command carried out in seconds, have 
made the Soviet threat even more 
formidable. 

There is but one answer to this prob- 
lem, and I believe every Member of this 
body will agree with me. 

We must have a military machine 
strategically and tactically capable of 
applying an equal or greater destructive 
force and we must be able to use it at 
an instant’s notice to defend ourselves. 
When the world—including the Soviet 
Union—realizes that this Nation is both 
capable and ready to defend itself 
against any attack and has the capa- 
bility of destroying any other power on 
earth, the dangers of Soviet military 
conquest will have been immeasurably 
reduced. 

The United States today is, in many 
respects, better prepared to wage nu- 
clear warfare than its enemies. In 
other areas, much improvement is re- 
quired. Our development and research 
on modern weapons must continue at 
top speed. 

But having weapons and being able to 
use them effectively are two entirely 
different matters. 

If, because of cumbersome chains of 
command and a lack of proper coordina- 
tion in our defense establishment, the 
United States were delayed even a few 
minutes in the launching of a counter- 
offensive against nuclear assault, up- 
wards of 65 million Americans would be 
destroyed. 

This certainly is too high a price to 
pay for redtape, no matter how much 
some politicians would like to preserve 
it. 

For several months, the public has been 
aware of the dangers present in the con- 
tinued operation of our Department of 
Defense under existing law. The de- 
mands have been mounting for a more 
efficient administration of the Depart- 
ment, for a halt to the almost criminal 
waste of taxes on duplication or unnec- 
essary military internal competition and 
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a demand for a modernized and capable 
command. 

These demands reached their strong- 
est pitch when the Soviet launched its 
first satellite. Public reaction to the or- 
biting of Sputnik I manifested itself in 
the most bitter outcry yet for unifica- 
tion and against interservice rivalries 
and bickering. 

In retrospect, it is interesting to note 
that many Democrats displayed an 
ecstacy bordering on the supernatural 
at such an opportunity to blame this ad- 
ministration for what they implied was 
almost criminal negligence in our largest 
governmental department. 

It is something more than paradoxical 
that the opposition to President Eisen- 
hower’s program for reorganization of 
the Defense Department today comes 
from that same side of the aisle. 

But no matter where the opposition 
comes from and whether or not the Rus- 
sians had launched the first satellite, 
the need for reorganization of our mili- 
tary has been pressing for many years 
and requires action now. 

As pointed out by the President sev- 
eral times since he first mentioned the 
plan to Congress last January, the ex- 
periences learned in World War II 
showed the need for unified commands 
in modern war. It was for this reason 
that the Departments of War, Navy, and 
Air Force were brought under control 
of the newly created Department of De- 
fense in 1949. 

The development of missiles, rockets 
and other devastating nuclear devices 
by all three branches of the service to- 
day makes the need for combined use 
of military, naval, and air units even 
greater. If this country were attacked 
tomorrow, the deficiencies inherent in 
our present system could be catastrophic. 
The traditions of the individual services 
and their sovereignty are minor consid- 
erations when compared to an all-out 
enemy attack. 

Throughout the Pacific Theater in 
World War II, it was necessary to co- 
ordinate all branches of the services and 
to place them under single commands 
to attain maximum effectiveness and 
striking power. Similarly, in Europe, 
the Navy, Air Force, and Army were used 
jointly in taking our major objectives. 
Today, rockets fired from the ground, 
planes and ships; missiles of varying 
ranges triggered from beneath the sur- 
face of the sea and from ships afloat, 
from the air and from launching pads 
on land, will make unified commands 
even more essential. 

No one, even the most outspoken critic 
of the proposed reorganizational plan, 
could deny this vital need for coordi- 
nated striking power and defense with 
a command capable of effectuating in- 
stant decisions. 

Under existing law, service differences 
and separate command of the military, 
naval, and air forces in the opinion of 
many experts result in hamstringing 
us for a critical period of time. 

This necessity for a defense facility 
which can make most efficient use of its 
striking power, of course, constitutes the 
vital reason for an immediate enactment 
of the President’s plan as expressed in 
H. R. 11958. 
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The administration measure would 
give the Secretary of Defense specific 
authority to establish unified commands 
and to assign combat personnel to them. 
Also provided for is the delegation of au- 
thority and responsibility for each uni- 
fied group to its commander and a direct 
line of command to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
President. 

If the unified commands are to func- 
tion at full capability, certain organiza- 
tional changes in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff will be required. These require- 
ments are covered fully in the adminis- 
tration’s bill. Briefly, JCS would pro- 
vide strategic guidance to the military 
departments, and would handle opera- 
tional and planning matters now under 
jurisdiction of individual departments. 

Obviously, such added responsibility 
would require a discontinuance of the 
present JCS committee system and an 
increase in the size of its operational 
staff. Present law limits this to 210 
officers. 

That the unified commands feature of 
the reorganization proposal is vitally 
needed is attested to by the language of 
the existing law, which places sole and 
exclusive command of the Navy’s opera- 
tional forces in the hands of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Theoretically—and legally, if the 
question were to be brought up—assign- 
ment of naval personnel to unified com- 
mands could be withheld by the Chief of 
Naval Operations. Similarly, “separate 
command” language of the present act 
conceivably could limit use of personnel 
from other services. 

It was just this sort of split authority 
which allowed the Navy to pull destroy- 
ers out of the supporting force during 
the Normandy invasion and send them 
tailing off on another mission. This, of 
course, was an incident the President 
will remember as long as he lives. 

I am sure we can understand that he 
would have a personal reason for wish- 
ing to eliminate any such eventuality in 
the future. 

It is absolutely essential that a unified 
central coordination of our research and 
development effort be at maximum effi- 
ciency if the laboratory battles of the 
future are to be one. 

The administration measure, Mr. 
Speaker, goes far beyond solution of the 
vital needs for clear channels of com- 
mand, and instantaneous executive deci- 
sion as an efficient military war deter- 
rent. 

We must make it possible to defend 
ourselves on the other three fronts— 
the economic, the political, and the psy- 
chological. 

In the first of these areas, let me re- 
mind those on both sides of the aisle of 
what President Eisenhower said in that 
connection on April 17. 

He pointed out that the $200 billion 
in military expenditures during the past 
5 years could have paid for our entire 
nationwide Interstate Highway System, 
every worthwhile hydroelectric power 
project in the Nation, our hospital needs 
for 10 years to come, our school con- 
struction requirements for some time to 
come, a $50 billion reduction in our na- 
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tional debt and still would have left $10 
billion a year for security. 

He added: 

All of us deplore this vast military spend- 
ing. Yet, in the face of the Soviet attitude, 
we realize its necessity. Whatever the cost, 
we must keep America secure. 

But in the process we must not, by our 
hand, destroy America. This we could do 
by useless overspending. Thus we would 
undermine the economic strength of which 
our freedom and military power depend. 


Thus, the administration proposal 
would eliminate the military element in 
the four-point Communist assault, and 
would minimize the inroads on our 
Treasury that Karl Marx advocated. 

The psychological and political 
threats, I believe, than can be met with 
far greater success. 

It is my belief that the Free World 
will have less to fear if the United States 
is militarily and economically secure. 

There have been many criticisms 
voiced on and off this floor by Members 
on the other side. They hinge princi- 
pally upon the argument that the ad- 
ministration proposal would create what 
has been termed a “Prussian general 
staff.” 

This charge is, as President Eisen- 
hower has said, “Nonsense.” 

Just how anyone could arrive at such 
a ridiculous conclusion after reading the 
bill in question is beyond comprehension. 

There have been other and equally 
unfounded charges from the Democrat 
leadership. But the administration pro- 
posal is specific in spelling out just what 
can and cannot be done. 

The measure is as definitive as the 
President himself was when he addressed 
a meeting of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors here on April 17. He 
said there would be 

No single chief of staff, no Prussian gen- 
eral staff, no military czar, no $40 billion 
blank check, no merging of the traditional 
services, no undermining of the traditional 
powers of Congress. 


I can conclude only that opponents of 
this measure base their opposition on 
politics rather than on knowledge and 
national need. 

Or, perhaps, they are feeling the pres- 
sures that their most widely hailed 
spokesman, Harry Truman, expressed in 
New York on January 12. 

In an Associated Press interview, Mr. 
Truman, never one to give credit to a 
Republican administration, said: 

I tried to make a coordinated military 
setup, but there were some in Washington 
who felt they would lose power if the sery- 
ices were coordinated. 


For once I agree with Harry Truman. 

Whoever was afraid of losing power 
apparently was allowed to influence leg- 
islation which is vital to our economic 
and military security. I should remind 
those on the other side of the aisle who 
have expressed fear that this measure 
would create a military czar, that the 
existing law at least protects those who 
enjoy power. 

Certainly, anyone of ordinary intelli- 
gence can understand that no man 
whose job depends upon his being a 
civilian, upon his appointment being 
made by the President and whose ap- 
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proval is dependent upon a decision by 
the United States Senate, could ever be- 
come any kind of a czar, not even a 
small one such as those who have stood 
in the way of unification of the Defense 
Department in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, everyone in this body 
should be familiar with the individual 
points contained in H. R. 11958 and I 
believe it would be unnecessary at this 
time to list them again. 

But many of us feel it is of the most 
urgent importance to remind everyone 
here that immediate passage of the 
measure about which I have spoken could 
mean the difference between a decent life 
for our children and national annihila- 
tion. 

Under our present defense structure 
and command system, an attack warn- 
ing received at the North American De- 
fense Command must be sent from there 
to the President, who must answer with 
an order, which then must be relayed to 
the Strategic Air Command in Omaha 
for execution—all within 15 minutes. 

Fifteen minutes, Mr. Speaker, in an age 
of 3,000-miie-an-hour missiles, is and 
could mean eternity. 

In the last decade, the world has un- 
dergone changes undreamed of even by 
— of the most fantastic science fic- 

on. 

We are discovering, day by day, that 
our very existence is dependent upon our 
ability to accept and meet the challenge 
of new and revolutionary change. 

Our problems in war, as in peace, must 
be met with able, courageous and correct 
decisions, made with the speed of the age 
in which we live. 

Any delay in action upon the measure 
before us could be measured in the same 
terms we would use to gage the passage 
of time at the North American Air Com- 
mand while awaiting the order to inter- 
cept nuclear-laden missiles hurtling to- 
ward our cities. 

Fifteen minutes is a long time to wait 
for such an order. 

It is a short time in which to re- 
organize our entire Defense Establish- 
ment if and when we are attacked. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. I want 
to commend my colleague for his very 
keen and comprehensive analysis of the 
weaknesses in our defense organization 
and the need for implementing the 
President’s reorganization plan. There 
is no more vital issue affecting our na- 
tional security than this, and I wish to 
associate myself with the views ex- 
pressed by my able colleague on the 
problem. 

The gentleman makes a very good 
point when he brings out the fact that 
the Democrats last fall bitterly attacked 
the President for what they implied was 
criminal negligence in our Defense De- 
partment. Now, when the President 
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comes forward with a plan to make our 
Defense Department more effective and 
efficient, it is the Democrats on the 
House Armed Services Committee, par- 
ticularly the senior members, who are 
openly opposing the President’s plan. I 
venture to predict that if the committee 
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reports out any bill, it will be a weak and 
innocuous measure virtually preserving 
the status quo in the Pentagon and im- 
plementing none of the President’s 
recommendations, 

Mr. HASKELL. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. The gentleman is just a 
bit premature about what kind of a bill 
is going to be reported out. I did not 
hear the gentleman’s previous conversa- 
tion, but we have been spending many 
weeks in hearings. I am quite certain 
that when we do report out a bill it will 
be a very satisfactory bill, one that is 
just as satisfactory to the administra- 
tion as to any other part of our Govern- 
ment. So I would not say that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services is not going 
to bring forth legislation that is satis- 
factory, because, being a member of the 
committee, I may say that we are mak- 
ing a very conscientious effort and 
spending much time in trying to develop 
legislation that will meet with the com- 
plete satisfaction of the House. I sin- 
cerely hope we will be able to do that. 

Mr. HASKELL. I know that the gen- 
tleman is a very able member of that 
committee and certainly will not help to 
bring out anything but a bill that is 

going to do the job. It is our hope here 
‘today that they will bring out a bill that 
is going to do the job, and it is good to 
‘hear the gentleman suggest that is exact- 
ly what is happening. 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. If I 


might further answer the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, I am very 
pleased and encouraged to hear what 
he says. I base my statement on my 
talks with other Members and what they 
have said publicly on the floor of the 
House. I say again, all the public pro- 
nouncements have been absolutely op- 
posed to the President’s reorganization 
plan, from the chairman on down. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HASKELL. -I yield. 

Mr, GAVIN. I might say when the 
bill was first presented, there was con- 
siderable discussion as to its merits. As 
the days and weeks have gone by, I feel 
that much of the criticism has been dis- 
sipated. We are now down to sound 
fundamentals and I feel certain that the 
committee, when we do report out a bill, 
is going to report out a bill that will 
meet with the satisfaction of the entire 
membership. I do not want to see any 
bill come out on the floor of the House 
unless it does give satisfaction to all 
interested parties in the reorganization 
of our national-defense program. You 
can rest assured that as one Member, I 
have diligently pursued day in and day 
out as my good colleague here, the gen- 
tleman from California, well knows; as 
I say, I have diligently pursued the ob- 
jective of bringing out a bill that is go- 
ing to give complete satisfaction to 
everybody who is interested in the reor- 
ganization of our national defense and 
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to simplify this whole structure and pre- 
vent duplication, and overlapping, and 
coordinate our defense setup into a uni- 
fied organization which will meet with 
the approval of the American people. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. May I 
ask the distinguished gentleman whether 
he feels that the Committee on Armed 
Services is going to recommend imple- 
menting any of the President's recom- 
mendations? 

Mr. GAVIN. Icertainly do. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. I am 
most happy to hear that. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. I, too, wish to com- 
mend the gentleman from Delaware for 
his very timely and excellent discourse 
here this afternoon on this important 
issue that we are going to face. I recall 
very well, as most of us do, shortly after 
the Soviet Union launched its satellite 
last fall, there was considerable public 
clamor and there were many Members 
in both this and the other body who in- 
sisted that part of the fault at that time 
when our national pride was sorely 
wounded was the result of rivalry among 
the branches of the armed services. 
There was considerable criticism of the 
defense organization. I think it be- 
hooves everyone to look very carefully 
at this legislation which is proposed to 
solve some. of the problems which were 
the subject of that criticism. I do not 
think anyone can deny that the moderni- 
zation of warfare and the things that 
have transpired internationally as well 
as in our defense program in recent 
months demands that we take a second 
look, I am glad to hear the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania say that is exactly 
what.is being done and is going to be 
done very shortly. I believe that most 
of the American people, however, recog- 
nize that President Eisenhower's military 
background certainly qualifies him as a 
top expert in this field. The President 
has proposed complete unity in strategic 
planning and operations of the military. 
He insists on the need for reorganizing 
the fighting force in the administration. 
Again, I want to commend the gentle- 
man from Delaware for his discourse. 
I certainly would be in support of the 
President’s defense reorganization pro- 
gram. 

Mr. HASKELL. I thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. I would like to join the 
others in commending the gentleman 
from Delaware for his statesmanlike 
leadership in this vital area of defense. 
I believe a sound economical defense is 
vital to the security of the United 
States. I feel the President’s reorgani- 
zation program fits the bill. In fact, I 
have supported his plan and will con- 
tinue to support it in the future. Fur- 
ther, may I just add this. That I be- 
lieve the people in the gentleman's dis- 
trict of the State of Delaware should 
be extremely proud of the work of their 
Representative. Not only does the gen- 
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tleman return home daily and weekends 
to do a job for his constituents, but his 
attention to every detail in Congression- 
al duties in Washington is one of ex- 
tremely high caliber. I say the Con- 
gress of the United States needs men 
of the quality of Mr. HASKELL. His 
leadership in this issue of defense and 
space and other activities is of the high- 
est caliber, and I commend him for his 
efforts. 

Mr. HASKELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
participating in this discussion may 
have permission to extend their remarks 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. If the gentleman 
will yield, I join my colleagues in com- 
plimenting the gentleman from Dela- 
ware on his statement. It is quite obvi- 
ous that he has given long and deep 
study to this matter because this state- 
ment and its wording is an excellent 
one. Just by way of emphasis, perhaps 
the most important factor in it—what 
would the gentleman say is the key 
factor in the reorganization plan? 

Mr. HASKELL. I would say the key 
factor is the withdrawal from the lan- 
guage in the old act of the separately 
administered. This has caused con- 
fusion time and again down through 
the departments. This does not mean 
that you weld the administration into 
one department—Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. But it does mean that the con- 
tinuation of having this written into the 
1949 act will be eliminated if me take 
these words out: 

The reorganization, plan removes a condi- 
tion in the law that the military services 
shall be separately administered and states 
that henceforth the departments shall be 
administered by their respective Secretaries 
under the direction, authority and control 
of the Secretary of Defense, 

The existing authority of the Secretary 
of Defense has not been questioned. De- 
spite the apparent contradiction in the law, 
which gives him the authority and direction 
and then seems later to take it away from 
him in the separately administered pro- 
vision, he can and does make decisions re- 
garding the separate service departments 
which are not questioned. 

However, at lower levels in the defense 
organization the separately administered 
concept beclouds the respective responsibili- 
ties of those to whom the Secretary of De- 
fense has delegated the responsibility for 
carrying out certain objectives which he has 
set, and those who are understandably and 
genuinely convinced that their service is to 
be separately administered and therefore is 
not subject to those objectives. These mat- 
ters can be straightened out by appeal to 
the Secretary of Defense, but to handle them 
all would put unpardonable and unbearable 
demands on his time which should be de- 
voted to matters of greater importance. 


I think this is the key change. There 
are arguments on both sides, but I am 
personally convinced that we should 
make this change. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I appreciate the 
gentleman getting right to the heart of 
the matter. Would you say that this, 
if enacted, would cut out a lot of the 
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duplication we have seen all along the 
line? 

Mr. HASKELL. I feel absolutely con- 
vinced that not only will it cut out dupli- 
cation today and provide combat ability 
far in excess of what we have now, but 
when it comes to research into the fu- 
ture and the increased cost of weapons, 
which is billions and billions of dollars, 
the battle in the future will be in the 
laboratory, and if we are not able to cut 
out this duplication our country is going 
to be in difficulty and we will be weak 
militarily. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I want to 
join with my colleagues in commending 
the gentleman from Delaware for the 
very fine discussion of a topic which is 
of great significance to all of us. One 
of the major problems still to be tackled 
by this session of Congress is what kind 
of a reorganization of the Defense De- 
partment are we to have? In what way 
can we provide more efficient organiza- 
tion for our own security? In that con- 
nection I would like to call attention to 
a recent questionnaire which I sent to 
constituents in my district. One of the 
questions was as follows: 

Do you believe Congress should press for 
greater unification of the armed services in 
the Defense Department? 


Out of something over 5,500 answers 
to my questionnaire, over 5,000 or 85.6 
percent said, “Yes, we do believe that 
Congress should press for greater unifi- 
cation.” In other words, I think this is 
a simple demonstration, but one which 
could be carried out in almost any Con- 
gressional District, that the people are 
well aware of the necessity for doing 
something to promote both economy and 
efficiency in our defense organization. I 

think the gentleman has done a very fine 

service in pointing to the real need for 
action at this session of the Congress, 
and I shall certainly do my best to bring 
that about. 

Mr. HASKELL. I thank the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, and I am sure that 
with people like himself reflecting such 
opinions held by the people in their dis- 
tricts, this measure will be passed. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I want to join in 
commenting on the necessity of a re- 
organization plan of the scope presented 
to the Congress by the President. I be- 
lieve the gentleman has pointed out the 
very critical necessity for a program of 
this nature. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. The President has 
stressed the necessity for this reorgani- 
zation, but does not modern warfare 
make it even more necessary at the 
presént time to take action on this pro- 
gram because of the necessity for a 
unified command? 

Mr. HASKELL. I would say to the 
gentleman that I feel strongly that this 
is the center core also of the proposed 
change. I had the opportunity last year 
to go out to one of these command areas 
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under the command of General Part- 
ridge, and got a good briefing on their 
operation. The necessity of one man 
being in charge of a unified operation 
was most evident, for as the situation 
exists today it is perfectly possible for 
the commander to have a couple of 
squadrons taken away from him without 
his even being told it was to be done, 
have those squadrons pulled out by the 
Air Force itself. 

Also it is not left up to him to decide 
whether the operation needs a Nike A, a 
Nike B, a Talus, or some other type of 
weapon. That decision is made else- 
where. 

I have some comments from the Sec- 
retary on this, if I may read them: 


There is nothing novel in this concept of 
unified commands. Operations in World 
War II and Korean conflict showed fully not 
only the desirability but indeed the prac- 
tical necessity for such commands. It was 
a unified command in Europe—grouping the 
forces of our country and its allies into a 
magnificently articulated, powerful, and fast 
moving force—which then General Eisen- 
hower led to victory over the Axis. The Pa- 
cific Command under Admiral Nimitz and 
the Southwestern Pacific Command under 
General MacArthur combined our own 
ground, sea, air, and underwater forces into 
two of the most gigantic and effective strik- 
ing forces in history. This proven effective- 
ness of unified commands is demonstrated 
by the existence today in the Department of 
Defense of the nine commands which are 
contemplated by the President’s plan: Con- 
tinental Air Defense, Eastern Atlantic and 
Mediterranean, Atlantic, Strategic Air, Carib- 
bean, European, Alaskan, Pacific, and Armed 
Forces Special Weapons project. After fur- 
ther experience with the unified command 
concept, more commands may be added, and 
a realinement of existing commands may 
take place, on a functional or geographical 
basis, or both. 

The authority of the Secretary of Defense 
to establish unified commands is made ex- 
plicit in the reorganization plan, and he is 
empowered to assign forces of the military 
departments to them. A chain of command 
running directly from the commander of the 
unified command to the JCS and from there 
to the Secretary of Defense and the Presi- 
dent is made clear. Further, the President’s 
plan is intended to remove present uncer- 
tainties concerning the authority of unified 
commanders to have direct command of all 
forces assigned to their commands. Thus, 
the proposed legislation unmistakably sets 
forth: 

1. Explicit authority to create unified com- 
mands and assign existing forces to them, 

2. The direct line of command between the 
commander and the Secretary of Defense, 
and 

3. The commander’s authority over his 
unified command, 


Basically, that is it. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. The gentleman has 
given a very complete answer, and it 
shows the study he has given to this 
subject. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of California. The gen- 
tleman is to be commended for the effort 
he has put forth and the study he has 
made of this subject, and his participa- 
tion in this discussion. I believe it is a 
good thing to have this discussion. But, 
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I believe all of us would be doing a dis- 
service not only to ourselves but to the 
Committee on Armed Services and to the 
Congress to prejudge the legislation that 
will be forthcoming from this committee. 
I find and have found, and I know my 
colleagues on the committee have found, 
that there is very little disagreement 
with the major objectives of the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization plan. The main 
difficulty is in the implementation of 
those proposals. We find that the legis- 
lation that the Department of Defense 
submitted to us for consideration does 
not clearly encompass the objectives of 
the President’s stated objectives. We 
had a situation similar to that presented 
to us by the recent pay bill, which passed 
the House almost unanimously. The 
President appointed the Cordiner Com- 
mittee to study the pay problem. The 
experts came forth with certain recom- 
mendations, and then the legislative pro- 
posals that were brought forth just did 
not match up with the recommenda- 
tions. So, the Committee on Armed 
Services very wisely held hearings and 
came forth with legislation that was 
unanimously accepted. The Depart- 
ment of Defense liked it and the Con- 
gress liked it, and I am sure the Presi- 
dent will sign it in the next few days. 
Now, the same situation, in my opinion, 
prevails in the proposed reorganization 
plan. I hope that the Members of Con- 
gress who have spoken today are not try- 
ing to suggest that the legislation be 
brought out completely without any re- 
view by the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. I am confident that the legislation 
that does come forward from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services is going to be 
satisfactory to most of the Members of 
the Congress. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr, Speak- 
er, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona, 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I would like 
to compliment the gentleman from Dela- 
ware on his fine presentation, not only 
in this field but also in the fields of edu- 
cation and labor. The gentleman is a 
very distinguished member of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and has 
been particularly active in the educa- 
tion part of that committee. I would 
like to say here and now that I do not 
know of any single Member who in such 
a short period of time has made himself 
the master of a very difficult subject, 
as has the gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. HASKELL. I appreciate that 
coming from the gentleman, but I am 
sure I have not mastered it. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Partially 
following along the line suggested by 
the gentleman from California, I am 
sure that it is not the intent of the gen- 
tleman from Delaware or anybody else 
who has spoken to prejudge the matter. 
The intent, rather, I am sure, of the 
gentleman from Delaware and others is 
to point out the need for legislation. I 
think that the fear whieh has been 
voiced as to what the Committee on 
Armed Services might do comes as a re- 
sult of the speech which was made by 
the chairman of that committee, a very 
distinguished gentleman and one for 
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whom we all have the greatest respect. 
His speech occurred shortly after the 
President’s message on reorganization 
was submitted to the Congress. I am 
pleased to hear from the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and the gentleman 
from California that apparently the sit- 
uation in the committee now is such that 
seemingly the inflexibility which seemed 
to characterize that speech has now worn 
away a bit and that there will be good 
legislation coming from the committee. 
And, I know of my own experience and 
knowledge of the zeal of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and the gentleman 
from California in working for the ad- 
ministration program, and I am greatly 
encouraged to realize that they are satis- 
fied with the progress of this legislation. 

May I ask the gentleman from Dela- 
ware a question which has been bother- 
ing me somewhat? We are talking about 
a change in the law. Part of this 
change would have to do with the com- 
mand of the Field Forces. This is pre- 
supposing that something is now wrong 
with the law. Can the gentleman tell 
me what the statutory change is in the 
combat command function which the 
President seeks? 

Mr. HASKELL, I have some com- 
ments from the Secretary on this that I 
think will answer that question: 

The changes in the law which are proposed 
do not change the present statement of func- 
tions of the armed services. The crux of the 
discussions, therefore, is the question of the 
authority of the Secretary of Defense to 
eliminate overlapping in combat functions 
as may be required by changing circum- 
stances. This provision is considered nec- 
essary because the advent of modern weapons 
has eliminated the clear distinction which 
could at one time be made between combat 
on land, combat at sea, and combat in the 
air, Thus the advent of modern weapons 
has led to overlapping which is confusing 
and wasteful, and has underscored the vital 
need for unified direction and operational 
use of combatant forces. 

‘For example, under the present statutes, 
both the Army and Air Force can claim sim- 
ilar modern weapons which will perform the 
World War II type operation of close sup- 
port of ground forces, since this mission can 
be interpreted as incident to combat both 
on land and in the air. In like manner, both 
the Navy and Air Force can claim weapons 
which have capability for strategic warfare, 
and both the Army and Air Force can claim 
similar weapons which have application to 
air defense. 

It is obviously necessary, in the national 
interest, that such problems be promptly re- 
solved. The Secretary of Defense will find it 
less difficult to make such decisions on these 
matters and will be able more effectively to 
administer the Department of Defense and, 
under the President, to provide direction of 
its combatant forces if he has the legal au- 
thority to resolve this type of problem. So 
long as this authority is open to question, 
any decision by the Secretary of Defense 
which is not popular with a service or pub- 
lic supporter of that service can be chal- 
lenged as an infringement on the statutory 
combatant functions which are derived from 
the war at sea, war in the air, war on the 
land concept. 

Similar problems have arisen under these 
sections in the logistics field when efforts in 
the areas of single manager, single procure- 
ment, and interservice supply support have 
been met with the claim of interference with 
broad combatant functions as set forth in 
the statute. 
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The problem we face in administering the 
Department of Defense, is therefore, some- 
what of an anomaly. The present legal state- 
ment of functions of the services is now very 
broad, and the statement should remain 
broad. However, this broad statement is 
rigidly fixed by law, and there are areas of 
overlap of combatant functions which can be 
claimed by two or more services. Since the 
present law does not permit the transfer, 
consolidation, reassignment, or abolishment 
of combatant functions, there is a legal basis 
for resisting any decision of the Secretary of 
Defense which would establish single respon- 
sibility in an area of overlap. 

The intent, therefore, is not to make a 
sweeping realinement of the services or their 
administration, but rather, in the national 
interest, to be able to make timely decisions 
in those areas which invite duplication and 
the unnecessary expenditure of resources. 

Specifically to answer your question: The 
advent of modern weapons invites duplica- 
tion within the framework of present statu- 
tory statements of combatant functions and 
at the same time another provision of the law 
(sec. 303 (c) (1)) makes unnecessarily dif- 
ficult the timely elimination of such duplica- 
tion. 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. 
gentleman. 

Mr. TEWES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TEWES. Mr. Speaker, during the 
time the gentleman from Delaware has 
been here on the national scene, he has 
impressed observers and his colleagues 
with his conscientiousness and his 
studiousness on important national prob- 
lems. Last year we were all conscious of 
the contribution that he made on the 
important problem of air traffic con- 
trol; and again, as the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. RHODES] has said, on the 
important subject of education. Today 
I think it is quite clear that we have re- 
ceived another such contribution on this 
all-important problem of the reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of Defense. 
There is probably no one problem which 
cuts across the responsibilities of the 
citizens as frequently and as intimately 
as does this matter of the reorganization 
of the Department of Defense for it is, 
on the one hand, an administrative prob- 
lem involving almost 60 percent of each 
of the dollars which the taxpayers send 
here to Washington, and at the same 
time it is an enormous strategie prob- 
lem militarily and tactically, which 
affects the security of all the people in 
the United States. The gentleman has 
demonstrated again by his contribution 
here today that he is of substantial worth 
not only to the people of the district he 
represents, but the entire Nation. f 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the remarks of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, during the committee hearings 
on defense reorganization, I was most 
disturbed to note the testimony of Gen- 
eral Pate, the Marine Commandant, in 
opposition to the President’s reorganiza- 
tion plan, I was not present to hear his 


I thank the 
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testimony, but the Washington Post of 
May 2 carried this account, and I quote: 
PATE FEARS PLAN PERILS MARINES—CHIEF OF 
Corrs Says THEY Micur Ger “Bum’'s 
RusH” 
(By John G. Norris) 

Gen. Randolph McC. Pate, the Marine 
Commandant, told Congress yesterday that 
President Eisenhower's military reorganiza- 
tion plan presented a potential threat to the 
existence of the Marine Corps. 

He said he was fearful that some future 
Secretary of Defense might use its broad 
powers to “give the Marine Corps the bum's 
rush,” or reduce it to “simply a ceremonial 
unit.” 

The top-ranking leatherneck singled out 
one provision of the administration bill for 
particular attack—that which proposes to 
repeal existing law barring the Secretary 
from altering the combatant functions of 
any service without Congressional approval. 

SEES FUTURE DANGER 

He said he was confident that Defense 
Secretary Neil McElroy had no intention of 
taking away the Marines’ traditional am- 
phibious role or its air wings to give them 
to the Army or Air Force. 

But, Pate told the House Armed Services 
Committee, “present good intentions are no 
insurance against future damage to our use- 
fulness—only in the law can we find such 
insurance.” 

“As the committee knows well,” he added, 
“the Marine Corps has undergone—and hap- 
pily, survived—several attempts to reorgan- 
ize it into nonentity.” 


Apparently General Pate is much more 
concerned with maintaining the status 
quo of the Marines than he is with the 
broader problem of securing the most 
effective defense establishment in these 
days when military weapons and 
methods of warfare are undergoing most 
drastic changes in this missile age and 
when we are faced with a mighty enemy 
who is ruthless and bent on world domi- 
nation. This entrenched attitude of re- 
sisting any change in the Pentagon rep- 
resents the thinking of many of our high 
ranking military men; these men, includ- 
ing General Pate, are of course sincere, 
devoted, and patriotic men. But their 
blind resistance to any change in mili- 
tary organization which might affect 
their particular service is shortsighted 
and dangerous thinking in these chang- 
ing times. 

We should be concerned about the 
broad problem of what is best for our 
national security by shaping an efficient, 
effective and modern defense organiza- 
tion, rather than in preserving the status 
quo of the Navy, Marines, or other serv- 
ice. I recognize the wonderful history 
and proud tradition of the Marines. 
This will never be forgotten. But I also 
recognize that military weapons and 
methods of warfare are undergoing the 
most revolutionary change in military 
history. Perhaps it might be in the in- 
terests of our national security that the 
organization, role and mission of the 
Marines or other services be changed. 

Mr. HASKELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. I should like to comment on his 
remarks and say that in the President’s 
bill there is nothing, of course, that does 
away with the Marines or the Army, the 
Navy or the Air Force. It is a question 
of how they shall function and how they 
shall fit in. The most common sense 
layman knows that in this fast changing 
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“technology we have absolutely got to 
make changes in the methods of the 
fighting forces. 1 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. 
gentleman is correct. 

* Mr. Speaker, will the 
5 yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man een Illinois. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the gentleman for his great 
interest in this program and for his fight 
for the President’s reorganization plan 
for the military. 

I note in the gentleman’s remarks ref- 
erence to the so-called Prussian general 
staff. That idea is apparently one of the 
things that has gone around the country 
in big style and has made a lot of people 
& little skeptical about the bill. As I un- 
derstand, the old Prussian general staff 
besides running the army ran many of 
the internal affairs in Germany. 

Mr. HASKELL. Under the Kaiser they 
actually ran the country. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Right; but under the 
plan the President has brought forward 
there is no possibility of that. He has 
never asked to give away any of his con- 
stitutional authority as Commander in 
Chief. Is that not right? 

Mr. HASKELL. That is absolutely 
certain. The President is the elected 
head of the United States. The Cabinet 
will exist, the National Security Council 
will continue, the Secretary of Defense 
will be there. There is no conceivable 
comparison to the so-called Prussian 
general staff. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. So to all intents and 
purposes we can completely forget about 
any correlation or relationship with the 
Prussian general staff. 

Mr. HASKELL. I believe that. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. One further thought 
on this while we tussle with this problem 
and while the Committee on Armed 
Services does. I think it is of vital im- 
portance to all the taxpayers in the coun- 
try that they take an interest as well 
when we stop to figure that of every 
dollar paid in taxes by the American tax- 
Payer 65 cents goes for defense. 

We have heard from time to time that 
there has been waste in the Defense De- 
partment, and no doubt there is. Prob- 
ably no operation that is that vast in 
scope is without a certain amount of 
waste. But here we are faced with an 
opportunity in the reorganization of the 
Defense Department to eliminate in 
many areas of defense that for which we 
are not getting the most from our dollars, 
to get a more efficient operation, to get 
more for our tax dollars in the area of 
defense, So I think it should be of vital 
importance and concern to every tax- 
payer in the country to watch the prog- 
ress of this proposed legislation in an 
area that consumes more of their tax 
dollars than anything else. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, 


I yield to the gentle- 
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Mr. GAVIN. I want to compliment the 
gentleman and the other Members taking 
part in this very interesting discussion 
on the proposal for a reorganization of 
our national defense. I am immensely 
pleased with this discussion. It has 
made evident the gentleman’s very thor- 
ough knowledge of what is being pro- 
posed and his manifestation of great 
interest in one of the most serious pieces 
of legislation that has ever come before 
this Congress, the reorganization of our 
national defense. 

At the same time I want to assure 
the gentleman that on our Committee 
on Armed Services, of which I am proud 
and honored to be a member, we have 
some of the most experienced, practical, 
sound, and clear-thinking Americans, 
who are screening very carefully and 
examining in detail every phase of this 
comprehensive overall picture and to 
the best of their ability trying to meet 
the administration’s proposals. There 
may be some phraseology that has to be 
changed here and there, but I assure the 
gentleman that we on that committee 
are going to leave nothing undone to 
come before this House with legislation 
that will meet with the approval of the 
entire membership. 

So I am very much pleased that the 
gentleman has initiated this discus- 
sion. I compliment him on his inter- 
est, and he should have an inter- 
est in this matter. I wish all the Mem- 
bers of the House manifested the same 
interest in this very important piece of 
legislation as the gentleman is showing 
here today. 

May I say that witness after witness 


has come before our committe and as- 


sured us that there is no attempt to 
eliminate any one branch of the service, 
the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, or 
the Marine Corps. Time and again I 
asked the question, “Do you think it 
would eliminate any part of any one 
particular branch of defense?” and the 
witnesses have assured me that there 
would be no attempt to eliminate any 
particular part of any branch of the 
service, such as the Navy Air, the Ma- 
rine Corps, or any other phase. This 
reorganization is an attempt to sim- 
plify the whole overall structure, to 
eliminate overlapping and duplication, 
to bring about greater unity and sim- 
plification of command. 

I compliment the gentleman on giving 
us this opportunity to listen in on his 
discussion here today. 

Mr. HASKELL. I appreciate what 
the gentleman has said. I think what 
we are doing here is simply a reflec- 
oon of the desires of our own constitu- 
ents. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr: 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am tremendously impressed 
with what the gentleman has said and 
with the forthrightness and interest of 
the gentleman not only in this but in 
everything that he undertakes. He is 
one of our finest and ablest Members of 
Congress. He was a very gallant sery- 
iceman—and we owe him much for that. 
But, I have viewed with great alarm the 
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the Secretary of Defense, would not do 
anything that was not right—or that 
the President would not do anything 
that was not right. The people know 
only too well that President Eisenhower 
will not run again. We also know that 
tomorrow something might happen to 
the Secretary of Defense and we would 
have a new Secretary of Defense. It 
seems to me a good deal of this legisla- 
tion is built around that pair. I have 
watched and fought with all my might 
to prevent the practically complete 
annihilation of the Marine Corps at the 
time of unification and the almost com- 
plete annihilation of naval air at that 
time and the scrapping of many of the 
very important elements of our armed 
services. They said unification would 
simplify things and would save money. 
Of course, it did not. I doubt very 
much if this would simplify the opera- 
tion of our national defense. You 
might well find that possibly there 
might be another and fourth branch of 
our defense service. But, I know the 
Members who have spoken, or most of 
them, feel that what he advocates is the 
best way to legislate. I am glad to hear 
his testimony as well as the testimony 
of all the others who have gone into 
these matters so thoroughly. Discus- 
sions and free debate are the American 
way of legislature. I have watched our 
national defense for 48 years here in 
Washington and I have been very much 
alarmed many times. It seems to be 
easy to sell the public something 
through propaganda just as we have 
seen in the case of the reciprocal trade 
agreements although I think the people 
have awakened to the danger in that 
situation and, perhaps, the same thing 
may be happening in this case. I re- 
spect the gentleman’s opinion. I am so 
glad to have his opinion and the opin- 
ions of all the other distinguished, able 
and thoughtful Members of the House 
on the floor today, but I still have a 
feeling of alarm about the proposed 
changes in national defense. 

Mr. HASKELL. I appreciate the 
words of the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
did not mean to make a speech. 

Mr. HASKELL. I know there is no- 
body who has a stronger and more 
sympathetic and warmer feeling for all 
of our service personnel throughout the 
United States, and the gentlewoman’s 
deep and heartfelt concern for them is 
revealed in every word she speaks be- 
fore this Congress, 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 18, 1958, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon], the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, ad- 
dressed this House and in his usual 
thorough and searching analysis of the 
facts pointed out the disturbing but 
realistic state of affairs concerning the 
defense of this Nation—that the United 
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States is in great peril in its struggle 
with Russia because of our many defi- 
ciencies. 

The gentleman from Missouri did not 
rely on theory or specious sentiment in 
reaching this distasteful conclusion, but 
rather cited undenied fact after fact in 
support of such view. We cannot accept 
such state of affairs, sit idly by, with only 
the hope that the American genius will 
rise to the occasion of the threat and 
ultimately be triumphant. Iam not con- 
tent to let the matters so rest, nor do I 
believe that anyone here, on either side 
of the aisle, is willing to accept a posture 
of hope, inaction and drift, without posi- 
tive steps to attempt to remedy and re- 
move our deficiencies and shortcomings. 
I hope, and I am confident, that the 
Armed Services Committee, under the 
able leadership of the brillant gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], will report 
a bill harmonizing for our national in- 
terest any conflicting views. 

I want to specifically address myself 
to one phase of our shortcomings that 
was noted and to urge that corrective ac- 
tion, which is presently available, be 
taken to overcome this condition. 

The gentleman from Missouri called 
our attention to a Navy report of De- 
cember 30, 1957, in which the responsi- 
ble Navy personnel visualize that in any 
possible attack on the United States by 
the Russians (a) that such attack would 
be by missile-launching ships disguised 
as merchant vessels, (b) that under nor- 
mal conditions there are approximately 
75 unidentified ships within 500 miles of 
our coasts at any given time, and (c) 
that air surveillance to unmask such 
hostile merchant ships would require 
prohibitive numbers of aircraft. 

I desire to suggest a program at a 
minimum cost that can forestall the 
possibility of such treacherous attack 
as our Navy visualizes. I am convinced, 
too, that the knowledge of the existence 
and effective implementation of such 
program would be sufficient to thwart 
any hostile effort of this nature. 

I have long been an admirer of our 
merchant marine, have regarded them 
as our fourth arm of defense, and have 
been interested in their problems and 
their obligations. The United States 
flag flying merchant vessels should be 
assigned the additional task of making 
positive identification of unidentified 
vessels within a certain distance of our 
shore, say, for example, 500 miles off our 
coasts, if this be the necessary range, 
and to stand by such unidentified mer- 
chant vessel within the range until iden- 
tification is made. 

Not only may our merchant vessels be 
employed in this task, but, if feasible, 
the merchant ships of our allies may 
ror be requested to join in such opera- 

ons. 

I will not go into any fine details of 
the proposed plan. In essence, as I view 
the picture, such presently available de- 
tection methods as we have would es- 
tablish the existence of an unidenti- 
fied merchant vessel within the pre- 
scribed area, 

A communications network available 
on a 24-hour-per-day basis must be 
created. I know that our Defense De- 
partment and other Government vessels 
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‘and merchant passenger vessels are on 


such a communication basis. Our cargo- 
carrying merchant vessels, however, have 
a radio operator on duty only 8 hours per 
day. From the legislative history of H. R. 
4090, 84th Congress, I note that 24-hour- 
per-day communications with these 
cargo vessels is readily attainable by the 
installation of a device that will respond 
to a predetermined code so as to alert 
an off-duty radio operator and call him 
to his station for the intended message. 
Thus, by the use of this ship-call alarm, 
required communications with merchant 
cargo vessels may be maintained. 

On the above basis, our ship ascer- 
tained by communications to be nearest 
to the unidentified one can be immedi- 
ately dispatched to the desired area, and 
establish identification or otherwise re- 
port its finding to the necessary author- 
ity. 

An unidentified vessel off our coasts 
would thus be subject to identification 
or surveillance and the threat of attack 
of our land by a missile-launching mer- 
chant vessel would be considerably, if 
not effectively, abated. 

I am certain that our shipping indus- 
try is interested in the defense of this 
Nation and would be willing to cooper- 
ate in such plan, upon fair and just 
terms for any time loss or other expense 
that may be involved. 

This plan appears to be a feasible one, 
contains no obstacles of any consequence 
and can be readily employed without 
serious time lag at a cost that is incon- 
sequential. It merits our attention, 
adoption, and enforcement, 


STATEMENT OF THE WARRIOR- 
TOMBIGBEE DEVELOPMENT ASSO- 
CIATION BEFORE THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS OF 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, MAY 15, 1958 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BOYKIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following important statement of the 
Warrior-Tombigbee Development Asso- 
ciation before the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works of the House Appropriations 
Committee May 15, 1958: 

My name is Jack W. Warner. I am presi- 
dent of the Warrior-Tombigbee Development 
Association which maintains offices in Birm- 
ingham, Ala. The association is a nonprofit, 
nonpartisan, educational organization whose 
sole purpose is the comprehensive, orderly 
improvement of Alabama’s Warrior-Tombig- 
bee River System and the Mobile Ship Chan- 
nel. Our membership includes individuals 
from virtually every walk of life plus many 
businesses and industries in the 16 Alabama 
counties adjoining the waterway. 

We appear before you today to urge ap- 
proval of the full $6 million recommended 
by the budget to continue construction of 
Jackson lock and dam during fiscal 1959. 
This navigation structure, for which ground 
was broken in 1956, is built in the 
waterway’s lower reaches approximately. 119 
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river miles above Mobile and 23 miles north - 
west of Jackson, Ala. It is scheduled for 
completion in 1962 at an estimated cost of 
$23,600,000. Appropriations to date total 
$2,450,000 : 

Jackson lock and dam is urgently needed, 
especially in view of the waterway’s in- 
creasingly important role in the economy of 
the river valley and the State of Alabama. 
According to the latest official figures, com- 
merce transported over the Warrior-Tombig- 
bee barge channel totaled 4,409,240 tons in 
1956—the fourth successive year in which a 
new record was established—and, based on 
the increased number of lockages last year, we 
are confident that a volume of approxi- 
mately 5 million tons was moved in 1957. 

Replaced by Jackson lock and dam will 
be existing locks and dams 1, 2, and 3 con- 
structed between 1909 and 1915 and designed 
originally to maintain a 6-foot navigation 
channel. The locks are only 52 feet wide 
and 281 feet long at dam 1 and 286 feet long 
at dams 2 and 3. Major features of the new 
project will include a 600-by-110-foot lock 
with a maximum lift of 34 feet, a gated 
spillway having an overall length of 536 feet 
and a fixed crest concrete-gravity spillway 
640 feet long. In addition, a 4,800-foot cut- 
off canal will be dredged across a bend of the 
river to bypass lock and dam 1 and save about 
4 miles of travel. 

The present navigation structures and un- 
favorable river conditions cause tows costly 
and prolonged delays. During high or rap- 
idly rising stages, swift-flowing currents 
make it necessary for large upbound tows 
to break their formations and “double trip” 
this reach, an operation which consumes 
considerably more time than normally re- 
quired. At the existing locks, tows are fre- 
quently delayed for hours between the time 
a rising stage floods the lock chambers and 
the time sufficient depth is reached to per- 
mit “over dam” navigation. 

Low flows present equally, if not more 
serious problems to both upbound and 
downbound tows. In many instances, yes- 
sels are grounded, or must tie up to avoid 
grounding and await dredging or a favorable 
rise in the river. At several points, the 
channel is so narrowed by shoals that “dou- 
ble tripping" often becomes necessary. Low 
flows also force operators to load barges light 
during much of the year, further reducing 
the efficiency and economy of their service. 

Other unusual navigation delays result 
from mechanical breakdowns at locks 1, 2, 
and 3; closures to permit removal of silt 
which accumulates in the chambers during 
high flow: excessive locking time, and con- 
gestion caused by tows waiting their turn 
to lock through. 

The obsolete dimensions of locks 1, 2, and 
3 limit their capacity to only 4 of the 
relatively small Warrior-type barges (140 
feet by 25 feet) or 3 such barges and a 
towboat. Thus, the multibarge tows which 
move most of the waterway’s commerce 
must break formation and at each structure 
make double or triple lockages. For an il- 
barge tow, this requires a total of approxi- 
mately 13 ½ hours per round trip. Smaller, 
single lockage tows now consume 3 hours 
per voyage in lockages. The new lock will 
accommodate all size tows on the water- 
way in a single 30-minute operation, thereby 
saving large tows up to 12½ hours per round 
trip and small tows 2 hours. 

The pool behind the Jackson Dam will ex- 
tend upstream approximately 98 miles to the 
modern Demopolis lock and dam. It will 
have a normal elevation of 33 feet, an in- 
crease of 22 feet over the dam 1 pool and 
10 over the dam 2 pool. This deeper, wider, 
more stable channel will overcome the exist- 
ing delays and materially increase the speeds 
at which tows can operate. 

Careful study and analysis show the im- 
provements to be effected by Jackson lock 
and dam will save an overall total of 27.9 
hours per round trip for large tows and 13.5 
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hours for small tows. In its report, the 
Corps of Engineers found the benefit-cost 
ratio to be 1.51:1. 

We sincerely and earnestly urge the ap- 
propriation of the budgeted amount for 
Jackson lock and dam for fiscal 1959 in 
order that this fully justified and critically 
needed project will be completed as early as 
possi 


ble. 

Jackson lock and dam is the third modern 
navigation structure to be built on the War- 
rior-Tombigbee Waterway. The first, De- 
mopolis lock and dam, was completed in 
1955 as a replacement for 4 obsolete projects 
and the second, Warrior lock and dam, is 
now virtually completed as a replacement for 
2 old structures. These 3 new locks and dams 
will modernize the waterway from its mouth 
at Mobile to Tuscaloosa, a distance of ap- 
proximately 350 river miles. 

The next step is construction of Holt lock 
and dam (formerly referred to as new lock 
and dam 13) to modernize the waterway be- 
tween Tuscaloosa and the John Hollis Bank- 
head lock and dam, the uppermost naviga- 
tion structure. Replaced by the new project 
will be existing locks and dams 13, 14, 15, and 
16, located between mile 360 and mile 377. 

An examination of Corps of Engineer com- 
pilations clearly indicates the rapidly growing 
use to which this reach is being put. Be- 
tween 1949 and 1956, traffic above Tuscaloosa 
-increased from 833,493 tons to 2,215,525 tons, 
a gain of 165 percent, while total waterway 
shipments went from 2,189,594 to 4,409,240, 
an increase of about 101 percent. Analysis 
also shows that only 38 percent of the water- 
way’s total commerce moved through locks 
13, 14, 15, and 16 in 1949, but that slightly 
more than 50 percent used these structures 
in 1956. 

On March 14, 1958, the Mobile district engi- 
neer completed a project report on Holt lock 
and dam, and this study is now being re- 
viewed by the South Atlantic division engi- 
meer. Earlier in the year, on January 24, 
the district engineer conducted a public 
hearing in Tuscaloosa, at which local inter- 
ests expressed unanimous approval of the 
project. ` 

We understand that the most feasible plan 
of improvement proposes the construction of 
Holt lock and dam at a point 2,800 feet down- 
stream from present lock 13. The project 
will include a gated spillway and a lock 600 
feet long and 110 feet wide with a maximum 
lift of 63.6 feet. Provision will be made for 
a powerplant. 

Congressional authorization for the naviga- 
tion structures is contained in section 6 of 
the River and Harbor Act of 1909. While no 
authorization is presently available for the 
Federal installation of generating facilities, 
authority does exist under section 12 of the 
River and Harbor Act of 1912 to make suit- 
able provision in the navigation structures 
for the future addition of power features. 
In this connection, Alabama Power Co. has 
manifested its interest in Holt lock and dam 
by obtaining a preliminary permit from the 
Federal Power Commission to build the hy- 
droelectric plant. 

A major benefit to accrue from the replace- 
ment of the four small, closely spaced locks 
by a modern navigation structure is the re- 
duction of lockage time. A single barge tow 
spends approximately 4 hours per round trip 
in approaching and navigating through the 
existing locks. The large tows of 7 to 11 
Warrior-type barges must make double or 
triple lockages, consuming 12 and 18 hours 
per round trip, respectively. When double 
and triple lockages are made, tractors along 
the bank pull the barges from the locks. Be- 
cause of the narrow clearance between the 
barges and the lock walls and sills, this is a 
slow and tedious operation, especially during 
periods of low flow. 

The new lock, with a depth of at least 
13 feet over its sills, will eliminate the need 
for double and triple lockages and accom- 
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modate the largest tow in use on the water- 
way in a single operation of 25 to 30 min- 
utes. 

Holt lock and dam also will end traffic 
congestion, already a serious problem and 
one that is becoming more pressing as traf- 
fic continues to increase. All tows, irrespec- 
tive of size or type, frequently lose consider- 
able time when forced to stop and wait for 
other vessels to complete their lockages. 
This works a particularly severe hardship on 
small, single-lockage tows. When one of 
these arrives at either end of the lock 13- 
16 reach behind a double or triple lockage 
tow, it is unable to complete its lockage 
and make up enough time to overtake the 
larger tow unless the latter purposely slows 
down. Following a multibarge tow through 
all 4 locks delays the small tow by 10 to 12 
hours. Locking behind a large tow at 1, 2 or 
3 of the structures will delay the small tow 
approximately 2.5, and 7.5 hours, respec- 
tively. 

The single, deeper, wider pool behind the 
new dam will enable tows to operate at 
much faster speeds, further reducing round 
trip travel time. It is estimated that speeds 
will be increased from 4 to 5 miles per hour 
for all large tows, and from about 4 to 
more than 6 miles per hour for the average 
single barge tow. 

Another problem that will be overcome is 
the interruption of traffic due to high water 
conditions at the locks. Although dams 13, 
14, 15, and 16 are low in height, it is not 
feasible for tows to navigate over them dur- 
ing periods of flood because of the struc- 
tures’ masonry crests. Records show that 
from 1944 to 1954 lock 13 was closed 79 
days and locks 14, 15, and 16 for periods of 
from 21 to 29 days. 

By reducing lockage time, increasing tow- 
ing speeds, and eliminating navigation haz- 
ards, unusual delays and traffic congestion, 
it is estimated that Holt lock and dam 
will reduce the round trip travel time of 
an average large tow by at least 20 hours. 
This estimate was determined by comparing 
the operating efficiency along an 18-mile 
reach of the waterway canalized by the new 
Demopolis lock and dam with that of the 
reach served by locks 13 through 16. An 
examination of towboat logs showed that an 
average of 7 hours was required to navigate 
the Demopolis lock and dam reach one way 
while an average of 17 hours was required 
between locks 13 and 16. 

The growing importance of water trans- 
portation to the economy of the 16 river 
valley counties and to Alabama as a whole 
makes it imperative that the waterway 
above Tuscaloosa be brought to the same 
standards as those that have been or will 
be provided below Tuscaloosa by the modern 
Warrior, Demopolis and Jackson locks and 
dams. Completion of Holt lock and dam 
will eliminate the last of the Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee's original 17 navigation structures, 
except for the John Hollis Bankhead lock 
and dam which ultimately may be mod- 
ernized but which won't be replaced. 

We hope the Holt project report will clear 
Corps of Engineer channels in time to per- 
mit the present Congress to consider an ap- 
propriation of advance planning funds for 
fiscal 1959. We earnestly urge that this 
project be given favorable attention when 
it comes before this committee. 

We very much appreciate the opportunity 
of appearing here today and we thank you 
for your attention. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

à Mr. McCormack, for 10 minutes, to- 
ay. 
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Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, Monday. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the. CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor», or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. LANE. 

Mr. PRICE. 

Mr. HILLINGS. 

Mr. REED. 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN and include the 
results of a questionnaire which he took 
in his District. 

Mr. Mutter (at the request of Mr. 
PRESTON) and include extraneous matter. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred cs 
follows: 


5.3500. An act to require the full and fair 
disclosure of certain information in connec- 
tion with the distribution of new automo- 
biles in commerce, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S. 3502. An act to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act in order to extend the time for 
making grants under the provisions of such 
act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o'clock and 6 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, May 19, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1918. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Supply and Logistics), transmit- 
ting reports submitted by the Departments 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, listing 
individual procurement actions negotiated 
during the period July 1 through December 
31, 1957, pursuant to title 10 United States 
Code, section 2304 (e); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1919. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report which presents a study 
of the newsprint industry, together with a 
survey of the current status of outstanding 
voluntary agreements and programs which 
receive continuous review by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, pursuant to section 708 
(e) of the Defense Production Act of 1950; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1920. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend section 2412 (b), 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the taxation of costs”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1921. A letter from the Assistant Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a plan for works 
of improvement of the Elm River watershed 
project, North Dakota, pursuant to the Wa- 
tershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
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Act, as amended (16 U. S. ©. 1005), and 
Executive Order No. 10654 of January 20, 
1956; to the Committee on Public Works, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. R. 12521. A bill to authorize the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives to withhold 
certain amounts due employees of the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H. R. 12522. A bill to extend for 2 years 
the authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. R, 12523. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to give business con- 
cerns which are displaced from certain 
urban renewal areas a priority of opportu- 
nity to purchase or lease commercial or 
industrial facilities provided in connection 
with the redevelopment of such areas; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr, REED: 

H. R. 12524. A bill to discontinue Federal 
grants for vocational education and for con- 
struction of waste treatment facilities, and 
to reduce the Federal excise tax on local 
telephone service to assist the States in 
assuming financial responsibility for these 
programs; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs, SULLIVAN: 

H. R. 12526. A bill to authorize the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to establish 
and enforce standards for the safety of rail- 
road tracks and roadbeds, and supporting 
structures, used by common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 12526. A bill to extend for 2 years 
the authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H. R. 12527. A bill relating to the pro- 
cedure for altering certain bridges over 
navigable waters; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 12528. A bill to amend the public 
assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act so as to enable States to establish more 
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adequate general assistance programs; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H.R. 12529. A bill to extend for 2 years 
the authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H.R. 12530. A bill to extend for 2 years 
the authority of the President to enter into 
trade ts under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: 

H.R. 12531. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to permit the State committee to allocate 
from the acreage of extra long staple cotton 
reserved under section 344 (e) of the act an 
amount not to exceed 1½ percent of the 
State acreage allotment to farms for the 
production of high quality extra long staple 
cottonseed and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 12532. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
authority of the President to enter into trade 
agreements under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H.R. 12533. A bill to authorize appropri- 
ations for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 12534. A bill to establish a Joint 
Committee on Foreign Intelligence; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 12535. A bill providing relief against 
certain forms of discrimination in interstate 
transportation and facilities furnished or 
connected therewith; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 12536. A bill to secure, protect, and 
strengthen the civil rights accruing to indi- 
viduals under the Constitution and laws of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 12537. A bill to extend to uniformed 
members of the Armed Forces the same pro- 
tection against bodily attack as is now 
granted to personnel of the Coast Guard; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 12538. A bill to provide that Federal 
funds shall not be used for loans, grants, or 
other financial assistance to provide housing 
with respect to which there is any discrimi- 
nation against occupancy on account of race, 


religion, color, ancestry, or national origin; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. BARING: 

H. J. Res, 607. Joint resolution to establish 
a joint committee to investigate the gold 
mining industry; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. J. Res. 608. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim the month of Au- 
gust 15, 1958, to September 15, 1958, inclu- 
sive, as National Allergy Month; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, FULTON: 

H. Con. Res. 329. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to the establishment of plans for the 
peaceful exploration of outer space; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. NATCHER: 

H. Con. Res. 330. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to the establishment of plans for the 
peaceful exploration of outer space; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Res. 565. Resolution providing for the 
employment of two additional assistants in 
the document room, Office of the Door- 
keeper; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

H. Res. 566, Resolution relating to certain 
positions in the Office of the Doorkeeper of 
the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, 

H. Res. 567. Resolution authorizing the em- 
ployment of additional personnel, Office of 
the Clerk of the House; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

H. Res. 568. Resolution fixing the basic 
compensation of the expert transcribers, Of- 
fice of the Official Committee Reporters of 
the House; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 12539. A bill for the relief of Salomon 
Chehebar; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. J. Res. 609. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 610. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. J. Res. 611. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Legislation Entitled “First Strengthening 
of State Governments” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 15, 1958 
Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced legislation that would re- 
turn to the States the primary respon- 
sibility with respect to certain govern- 
mental services and that would make 


available to the States revenue now 
utilized by the Federal Government. I 
have introduced this legislation as the 
ranking Republican member on the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
at the request of the administration so 
that it may be available for public study 
and consideration. My sponsorship 
should not be construed to indicate that 
I have determined my position in regard 
to this legislation. 

The administration has recommended 
this proposal as a consequence of a study 
and recommendation made by the Joint 
Federal-State Action Committee consist- 
ing of representatives of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government and 


governors who were appointed to the 
committee by the chairman of the gov- 
ernors’ conference. 

The President of the United States 
outlined the purposes and objectives of 
this committee in an address before the 
conference of governors in Williams- 
burg, Va., on June 24, 1957. At that 
time the President stated as follows: 

I suggest, therefore, that this conference 
join with the Federal administration in 
creating a task force for action, a joint 
ee charged with three responsibili- 

es: 

One. To designate functions which the 
States are ready and willing to assume and 
finance that are now performed or financed 
wholly or in part by the Federal Government; 
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Two. To recommend the Federal and 
State revenue adjustments required to en- 
able the States to assume such functions; 
and 

Three. To identify functions and respon- 
sibilities likely to require State or Federal 
attention in the future and to recommend 
the level of State effort, or Federal effort, or 
both, that will be needed to assure effective 
action, 


I strongly support sound efforts to 
bring about a reallocation of governmen- 
tal responsibility among the Federal- 
State and local echelons of government 
so as to retrench from our posture of 
the present tremendous centralization of 
power at the Federal level. I am con- 
vinced that many of the governmental 
goods and services now made available 
by the Federal Government could be 
more efficiently and meaningfully made 
available through State or local govern- 
mental activities. The administration- 
recommended legislation that I have to- 
day introduced purports to take modest 
steps in that direction. It is my expecta- 
tion that the careful study the legisla- 
tion will receive as a consequence of its 
introduction will permit a determination 
as to whether or not the suggested ap- 
proach set forth in the legislation is a 
sound and proper one. 


Work Opportunities for Graduates of 
Colleges and High Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 15, 1958 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & statement 
I have prepared on the subject, Creating 
More Job Opportunities for Individuals 
Leaving the Farms and for the New 
Graduates of Our Colleges and High 
Schools. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

CREATING More Jon OPPORTUNTTIES FOR INDI- 
VIDUALS LEAVING THE FARMS AND FOR THE 
NEW GRADUATES OF OUR COLLEGES AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS 
A grassroots effort on the part of the citi- 

zens of North Dakota to meet the problems 

of a changing economy in the United States 
and in the world which is altering the way 

of life in North Dakota is sufficiently im- 

portant, I believe, to be brought to the atten- 

tion of Congress. North Dakota, as an agri- 
cultural State, is not alone in facing this 
problem. This is a further reason I feel it 
important to call to the attention of Congress 
the excellent progress of the relatively new 

North Dakota Economic Development Com- 

mission. 

- This commission was created in 1957 by 

the North Dakota Legislature and consists of 

the Governor and eight members appointed 
by him. The first meeting was held in the 

Governor's office in July 1957. Present, in 

addition to Gov. John E. Davis, were all eight 
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members, comprising as representative and 
capable a group of citizens as could be found 
anywhere to analyze and do something about 
the economic problems and opportunities of 
our State. The commission members are: 
Richard H. Barry, of Fargo; John R. Berna- 
bucci, of Jamestown; Andrew L. Freeman, of 
Grand Forks; Harold Hofstrand, of Leeds; 
Wesley Keller, of Minot; Harold Kelly, of 
Devils Lake; James A. O'Brien, of Dickinson; 
and Harold Shafer, of Bismarck. 

The first order of business at this first 
meeting was to adopt certain principles and 
to select an initial list of objectives. Among 
these were the following: 

(a) To go to the grassroots and encourage 
every community in the State to analyze its 
opportunities and economic problems. The 
commission felt that 90 citizens might be 10 
times as effective as the 9 commission mem- 
bers working alone and that 900 citizens 
might be 100 times as effective. They felt 
that since ideas and suggestions are often 
born in unusual and surprising ways, the 
more people working with the commission, 
the better its chances of steady, if not spec- 
tacular, progress. 

(b) To segregate and identify the prob- 
lems which cannot be solved on a commu- 
nity level, such as certain inequities in the 
Federal income tax laws, and to establish 
subcommittees to explore the practical steps 
to be taken. 

(c) To keep constantly in mind that the 
largest source of income in North Dakota is 
from agriculture and that agriculture serves 
as the foundation upon which a substantial 
part of the entire State’s economy rests. 

By September the commission had the 
good fortune of finding a capable full time 
executive director with the experience and 
the aptitude to stimulate the grassroots ac- 
tion, as well as possessing the imagination 
and coordinating ability to keep other phases 
of the commission’s program rolling. This 
director, Lawrence A. Schneider, and the 
members of the commission have in recent 
months been planting seed, so to speak, in 
the minds of farmers and community leaders 
in every section of North Dakota. Progress 
from this type of activity is not immediate, 
but when it appears it is usually sound. 

A couple of weeks ago, the North Dakota 
Economic Development Commission brought 
to:my attention a problem which cannot be 
solved at the community level. I pre- 
sented their proposal to the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], chairman of the 
Select Committee on Small Business. In a 
letter to me dated April 22, the Senator from 
Alabama stated: “It appears to me that all 
the points made by the commission are valid. 
I am asking the staff of the committee to 
determine to what extent these additional 
provisions should be prepared as amend- 
ments to our omnibus small business tax re- 
lief bill.” The points to which the Senator 
from Alabama referred are contained in the 
following resolution adopted by the North 
Dakota Economic Development Commission 
at a meeting held on April 7, 1958, in Gwin- 
ner, N. Dak., in the plant of the Melroe Man- 
ufacturing Co., which incidentally is one of 
the most inspirational examples of grass- 
roots endeavor in North Dakota, or for that 
matter, in the entire United States. 

“Whereas investment capital and long- 
term capital for: (a) The development of 
this State’s natural resources; (b) the 
growth of small locally owned industries; 
and (c) risk capital for new inventions is in 
short supply in North Dakota; and 

“Whereas North Dakota is confronted with 
a serious and complex problem to provide 
within its borders more job opportunities for 
individuals leaving the farms and for the 
new graduates each year of our colleges and 
high schools; and 

“Whereas the Internal Revenue Code of 
the United States contributes to the pre- 
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viously mentioned short supply of local cap- 
ital because of certain inequities in the 
code; and 

“Whereas North Dakota should join with 
other States with similar problems and con- 
ceivably leadership can be crystallized by 
the commissions similar to the North Dakota 
Economic Development Commission which 
exist in most of the other 47 States: There- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Governor of North 
Dakota send to the Members of Congress 
from North Dakota and to the governors in 
the other 47 States for the attention and 
support of their economic development or 
similar commissions the following recom- 
mendations related to the Internal Revenue 
Code of the United States: 

“1, That the present $1,000 limitation 
which may be taken in any one year as a cap- 
ital loss by the investor in the stock of a 
small- or medium-sized business be in- 
creased from $1,000 to a more realistic 
amount, 

2. Permit the costs of selling capital stock 
in small- or medium-sized companies with 
net worths below $1 million to be treated 
as an operating expense not to exceed 10 
percent of the amount of the issue to cor- 
respond with the principle permitted by the 
code in connection with expenses created 
in raising long-term loans. 

“3. Permit the costs in the form of divi- 
dends on temporary capital such as preferred 
stock callable in less than 10 annual install- 
ments to be treated as an operating expense 
the same as interest, recognizing that there 
is already at least two precedents in the code 
for the treatment of dividends on preferred 
stock as an operating expense. 

“4, Permit companies with net worths be- 
low $1 million and which are not subsidi- 
aries or affiliates of other corporations to 
have a 10-year period to build up their cap- 
ital from earnings by having the surtax rate 
on annual profits start at $50,000 instead of 
$25,000. 

“5. That Congress study ways and means 
of permitting private enterprise to deal with 
certain blighted areas of local communities 
including the creation of increased automo- 
bile parking space by permitting the owners 
to treat as an operating expense or capital 
loss the expense of demolishing old commer- 
cial and dwelling structures, 

“6. That support be given to United States 
Senate bill 3194 known as the smal] busi- 
ness tax-adjustment bill of 1958, cosponsored 
by 36 Senators as of March 21, 1958, and 
providing in part for the installment pay- 
ment of estate taxes, permitting farmers and 
businesses alternative methods of deprecia- 
tion on used as well as new machinery and 
equipment.” 


Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-eight 
Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 15, 1958 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, each Congress I have made it a prac- 
tice to send out a questionnaire to my 
constituents, seeking their views on 
major national issues. I have found this 
a most valuable method of keeping 
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abreast of opinion in my area, and of 
affording the residents of my District an 
opportunity of registering their feelings 
on major problems confronting their 
National Legislature, 
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Believing the results of this question- 
naire might be of interest to my col- 
leagues, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I should like to include the fol- 
lowing figures: 


1958 questionnaire 
[Total questionnaires, 5,873] 


Question 


improve the American education system? 


4, Would you favor 9 unification of the armed services, putting 


all servicemen in as 


10. Do you believe Congress should go beyond welfare-fund legislation and 
attempt to police general union finances, election procedures, etc.?.... 


Armed Forces Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 15, 1958 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, this week 
has been designated as Armed Forces 
Week in recognition of the role which 
our military services play in maintain- 
ing the strength and security of America. 
The State of Maine, which is one of the 
Nation’s key strategic areas, is deeply 
honored that the able and distinguished 
Secretary of the Army, the Honorable 
Wilber Brucker, is the principal speaker 
at the Armed Forces Week dinner being 
held tonight in Portland, Maine. Mr. 
Brucker has prepared a very fine address 
for this occasion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement which I have pre- 
pared on Armed Forces Day and the 
speech of the Secretary of the Army to 
be delivered at the Armed Forces Week 
dinner in Portland, Maine, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT ON ARMED Forces DAY BY SENATOR 

PAYNE 

On Armed Forces Day 1958, we find our- 
selves on the threshold of a complete revolu- 
tion in military technology. We have long 
since passed the era of the dashing horse 
cavalry of the Civil War, and the demoralizing 
trench warfare of World War I. Yes, we have 
even progressed far beyond the artillery, the 
blockbusters, the propeller-driven bombers, 
and the battleships of World War II and the 
Korean war, Today, we are entering the age 
of guided missiles with atomic warheads, 
antimissile missiles, supersonic bombers, hy- 
drogen bombs, atomic-powered ships and 


1, Do you believe that recent evidences of Soviet technological achieve- 
—.— Lee the need for greater Federal expenditures for national 
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aircraft, and hundreds of other devices which 
permit man to destroy his enemies by the 
thousands and hundreds of thousands. 

But with all of these weapons of mass de- 
struction, the basic strength of our military 
power lies not in its technology, however 
destructive it may be, but in its personnel. 
Because of the very destructiveness of the 
offensive and defensive weapons surrounding 
him, the fighting man today is no longer 
concerned with military matters of limited 
scope. By firing one atomic shell, by releas- 
ing one bomb, by launching one missile, he 
is capable of destroying entire cities and 
countless lives. 

On the defensive his responsibilities and 
capabilities are even greater. The one enemy 
airplane or missile he succeeds in destroying 
can save an entire Nation. The radar screen 
he watches can be the key to our Nation’s 
survival. 

The individual military man, therefore, 
can be in many ways the deciding factor in 
a modern war. He must understand the 
technology of the most complex military de- 
vices ever created. He must understand the 
psychology of his enemy. He must be able 
to discern in an instant whether or not the 
speck on his radar screen is an enemy in- 
vader. In short, he must enough 
foresight, enough intelligence, enough abil- 
ity, and enough competence to protect an 
entire Nation. 

He is the balance of power in the world. 
No number of missiles, no number of hydro- 
gen bombs can protect our country without 
the military man who understands the tech- 
nology and use of these weapons. 

To repeat, warfare is undergoing revolu- 
tionary change. We must not make the error 
of believing that this change is one from an 
age of men pitted against men to machines 
against machines, The change in warfare 
today is one to an era in which man assumes 
an even greater role in matters of Judgment 
and responsibility. 

In this age of supertechnology, therefore, 
the need for highly trained, stable, respon- 
sible servicemen is infinitely greater than 
it has ever been before. More than ever we 
need a large steady core in our armed services 
of competent, responsible individuals who 
can understand both the capabilities of our 
superweapons and the implications of their 
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use. In our military program we must put 
at least as much emphasis on securing and 
retaining such personnel as we do in im- 
proving weapons, 

On Armed Forces Day, when the imple- 
ments of modern warfare are usually stressed 
it is even more vital to recognize the man 
behind the gun. Without him these im- 
plements would be useless. With him they 
make us the best defended Nation in the 
world. 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILBER M. BRUCKER, SECRE- 
TARY OF THE ARMY, AT ARMED FORCES WEEK 
DINNER, GREATER PORTLAND CHAMBER OF 
CoMMERCE, PoRTLAND, MAINE, May 15, 1958 


It is a pleasure for me to be here this 
evening. I consider it a privilege indeed 
to have this opportunity to meet and talk 
with so many civic-minded citizens of dy- 
namic Portland. 

This afternoon, as I visited many of your 
historic sites, I was forcefully reminded of 
the rich and courageous past of this city, 
thrice risen from the ashes, active partici- 
pant for nearly 3 centuries in the building 
of the American tradition, the home of 
countless brave and hardy men who fought 
in all our country’s wars on land and sea. 
I was particularly impressed with your 
harbor, the port of call for ships of many na- 
tions, It is only natural that a city which 
has played such a long and continuous role 
in international commerce, and the develop- 
ment of the United States, should have an 
abiding interest in world affairs and the 
security of our Nation. 

Our attention is focused today upon the 
most important material aspect of our secu- 
rity, the impressive military strength of 
America, arrayed in the cause of peace and 
justice. When we consider the clearly vis- 
ible evidence that the Communist conspir- 
acy, which has already seized control of 15 
nations and one-third of all the people on 
earth, is still belligerently on the march to- 
ward its announced goal of world domina- 
tion, we have good reason to be very thank- 
ful every hour of every day for our Armed 
Forces, the sturdy guardians of our freedom 
and our national integrity. 

America is confronted with a world situa- 
tion fraught with graver peril than any 
she has ever before faced in all her history. 
Let there be no shadow of a doubt about 
that in any of our minds, No amount of 
Soviet sophistry can obscure the plain fact 
that our own beloved United States, leader 
of the nations of the Free World in the 
mortal struggle against Communist aggres- 
sion, the most formidable obstacle athwart 
the Communist path to global conquest, is 
the ultimate target of every Soviet plot and 
action, 

The dangerous tensions and fundamental 
conflicts which exist in so many parts of the 
world today underscore our imperative need 
to be prepared for every eventuality. It is 
the combined strength and versatility of 
our Armed Forces, our Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force, integrated in a great 
defense team, the sustaining power of a 
worldwide system of collective defense link- 
ing the United States and 45 other nations, 
which deters the Soviets from unleashing 
the might of the largest mobilized military 
forces in the world in an effort to achieve 
their goal. 

The essence of our military strength is 
unity. Anyone who participated in the 
global campaigns of World War II, or has 
studied them, must recognize the complete 
interdependence of ground, sea, and air 
fighting elements in this modern era, The 
inexorable advance of science and tech- 
nology has wiped out for all time the condi- 
tions which in years long past made possible 
the successful waging of war by separate 
forces. When we consider the lightning pace 
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and the complex nature of a future war, 
which might involve on both sides tactical 
and strategic nuclear weapons of vast 
power, extremely accurate long-range ballis- 
tic missiles with thermonuclear warheads, 
antimissile missiles, and even such things 
as space vehicles and space platforms, it be- 
comes clearly evident that nothing less will 
suffice for our national security than welding 
the various specialized capabilities of our 
military services into a fighting instrument 
able to respond instantaneously with all ap- 
propriate force in any emergency. 

Our present military organization was cre- 

ated on that concept, and it has been pro- 
gressively improved as experience dictated 
in order to keep up with the swift progress 
of technology and the march of world events. 
Our Commander in Chief, President Eisen- 
hower, has recently taken steps to effect a 
further reorganization of the Defense De- 
partment designed to achieve even greater 
unity and effectiveness in military planning 
and operations both in peace and war. I 
need hardly say to you that the Army whole- 
heartedly supports the President in his ef- 
fort to insure that America’s strategic re- 
quirements are fully satisfied. Certainly no 
service partisanship which stands in the 
way of forging the strongest possible defense 
for our Nation could be tolerable in this age 
of constant peril. Your Army has always 
been a team player, and it will continue to 
discharge its full responsibilities as a mem- 
ber of our mighty defense team under all 
circumstances. 
I do not see anything in the President’s 
plan which threatens to wipe out the indi- 
vidual characters and capabilities of the sey- 
eral services, to destroy their indispensable 
esprit de corps, or stifle that healthy spirit 
of competition which is the driving force of 
all real progress. It will not create a mili- 
tary czardom or a Prussian-type military 
staff. It will not undermine the constitu- 
tional authority of the Congress. It will, 
however, serve to further enhance the fiex- 
ibility of our military organization, and in- 
crease the speed and effectiveness of our re- 
sponse to any challenge. It is just good, 
hard, American common sense. 

The Sino-Soviet bloc has more than 8 mil- 
lion men under arms at this very moment. 
Communist forces include over 400 ground 
divisions, 500 far-ranging submarines, and 
more than 25,000 modern aircraft. These 
figures are particularly significant when we 
realize that at the high point of World War 
II Germany, Austria, and Italy had less than 
400 divisions, and that a German force of 
only 100 U-boats nearly succeeded in sever- 
ing the ocean lifelines of the Western Allies. 
The mere number of divisions, ships, and 
planes tells only part of the story. We must 
also take into account the fact that today 
the Soviets possess powerful nuclear weap- 
ons and efficient means of long-range deliv- 
ery which dwarf into insignificance anything 
which was in the hands of the Axis Powers. 
Tremendous improvements have been made 
in other weapons and equipment during the 
last decade which vastly enhance the capa- 
bility of ground forces. Furthermore, the 
Soviets are concentrating almost all of their 
best scientific and engineering talent on 
the frenzied development and production of 
ultra-modern weapons and other tech- 
nological devices in an all- out effort to place 
in the hands of the plotters of the Kremlin 
the power to dominate the land, the sea, 
the air, and even outer space. 

Certainly we must recognize that in a 
time of peace, the Soviet Union is on a war 
footing. Its military might is the clenched 
fist with which Communist leaders have 
promised to smash us. They are ready and 
waiting to move in swiftly for the kill if they 
should ever catch us with our guard down. 

The twin questions certainly uppermost 
in the minds of most Americans are: “How 
can we expect the Soviets to use their pow- 
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er?” and “How can we best defend ourselves 
against it?” 

Because of the growth of atomic stock- 
piles, general nuclear war, fought to its in- 
evitable conclusion, could result in nothing 
short of disaster for all participants. In 
the present situation, with an abundance of 
powerful retaliatory weapons on both sides 
of the line, it is illogical to believe that the 
Soviet Russians, who obviously covet the 
palpable rewards of world mastery rather 
than the charred remnants of civilization, 
would irrationally abandon all hopes of 
profit, and invite the almost certain de- 
struction of their own country, by inten- 
tionally launching a suicidal nuclear con- 
flict. Therefore, we must regard limited 
aggression, with a succession of limited, at- 
tainable, profitable objectives, as by far the 
most likely form in which the Soviets will 
employ their military power to carry forward 
their ruthless program of conquest. 

Local wars, fomented civil strife, military 
intimidation, and similar forms of limited 
operations are all down in the Soviet book 
as very practical methods by which they 
might achieve their ultimate purpose with- 
out ever challenging our nuclear retaliatory 
power. The Soviet Union has been employ- 
ing this strategy for over a decade, and we 
see on every hand ample evidence that 
they are pursuing it today with unabated 
zeal. 

In the few short years since the end of 
World War II, the Soviets and their allies 
have engaged in 8 local wars and military 
actions designed to advance their interests, 
and ever-increasing military, economic, po- 
litical, and psychological pressures are being 
used to divide, confuse, and weaken the 
Free World. 

In Asia and Africa, the Soviet Union is 
strenuously fomenting unrest, and attempt- 
ing to corrupt nationalistic aspirations in 
order to create situations which lend them- 
selves to Soviet aggrandizement. We have 
seen it at work maliciously meddling in the 
Middle East in the hope of gaining a solid 
foothold in that area of tremendous eco- 
nomic and strategic importance. 

By every kind of sordid chicanery the 
Soviets are attempting to soften up and 
destroy the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation because they know that they cannot 
seize and profitably exploit the rich prize 
of Western Europe, stepping stone to the 
conquest of America, as long as the nations 
of the Atlantic community maintain their 
interlocking military strength and their 
moral cohesion. 

For a long time, dedicated statesmen of 
the Free World have labored incessantly but 
fruitlessly to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union some sound basis for the limitation 
of armaments, and the permanent reduction 
of the nuclear peril which hangs over the 
world. Now, after stubbornly refusing to 
try to work out any agreement which might 
lead even to a first step toward genuine dis- 
armament, the Soviets have come forth with 
the announcement, cunningly calculated to 
prey upon the prejudice and fear of mil- 
lions of people, that they are unilaterally 
suspending nuclear tests. They make 
abundantly clear that this is a blackmailing 
scheme by pointing out that they, and they 
alone, will decide when and if such testing 
should be resumed, 

We can hardly consider this move as any- 
thing but a cynical attempt to turn the 
tremendously serious business of armament 
control, and the easing of world tensions, 
into a cheap propaganda farce which the 
Soviet Union can exploit to its own advan- 
tage. It serves in no way to advance the 
cause of peace and justice, but only to con- 
fuse the issue and obstruct real progress 
toward a settlement of nuclear Issues. 

In order to judge the sincerity of the So- 
viets, we have only to consider their long 
record of broken covenants and completely 
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sterile promises, and the utter moral bank- 
ruptcy of their system. We have only to 
remember that they still refuse to allow one 
positive step to be taken toward the re- 
unification of Germany, Vietnam, or Korea. 
We have only to contemplate the spectacle 
of Khrushchev speaking unctuously of 
peace, and appealing to America to follow 
the example of Soviet Russia, as he stood 
on the violated soil of Hungary, soil soaked 
with the blood of patriots who were massa- 
cred by his troops only a year and a half 
ago when they sought to throw off the un- 
bearable yoke of Soviet brutality. Hungary 
remains a constant and explicit warning to 
all free nations. We forget Hungary at our 
mortal peril. 

In order to distract attention from its 
plots and counterplots, and the increasing 
menace of its military power, the Kremlin 
trumpets the diabolical charge that Ameri- 
eans advocate preventive war. However, the 
whole world outside the Iron Curtain has 
good reason to know that, on the contrary, 
America stands forthrightly for peace, and 
the peaceful triumph of the highest prin- 
ciples of our Christian civilization, Our con- 
stitutional form of government with its 
built-in guaranties against the sudden ini- 
tiation of war, our history of moral idealism, 
and the ingrained habits of mind which 
underlie the American way of life furnish 
compelling evidence that we could never 
resort to aggression. 

If war comes, it will not be of our choos- 
ing. We stand before the world with clean 
hands and a clear conscience, clothed not 
only in the mantle of moral sincerity, but 
also in the armor of material strength. The 
best guarantee of peace, the surest deterrent 
to war, is a degree of strength which dis- 
courages any potential enemy from launch- 
ing aggression, 

The concept that we might safely rely 
upon a single type of defensive capability, 
such as massive retaliation, is completely 
invalid, It is entirely unresponsive to the 
requirement for balanced forces which make 
available the specific type, degree, and distri- 
bution of power required to cope with any 
conceivable situation without destroying the 
fabric of our civilization. 

It is significant that the Soviets have en- 
thusiastically embraced the balanced force 
concept; that they are building and main- 
taining huge, modern, well-equipped, and 
well-trained ground forces capable of effec- 
tively participating either in a massive as- 
sault, or in local military operations designed 
to drag one country after another behind the 
Iron Curtain should we give them the 
opportunity. 

It would be tragic indeed if we were less 
well prepared for limited war than we are 
for the far less likely contingency of all-out 
nuclear war. If that were the case, only 
two courses of action would be open to us in 
the event the Communists launched limited 
aggression: We would either have to let them 
get away with conquest on the installment 
plan, which would be disastrous to us in the 
long run; or we would have to pursue the 
course of desperation by precipitating the 
suicidal nuclear holocaust we are striving by 
every means to prevent. 

No amount of talk about the vast power 
of strategic nuclear weapons can obscure the 
pressing necessity for the balanced forces 
which are required to face the Soviet troops 
ranged against our own and those of our 
allies in the front lines all along the Iron 
and the Bamboo Curtains. Furthermore, ad- 
vanced weapons systems, strategic missiles, 
and manned bombers, although absolutely 
essential to the effectiveness of our combined 
forces, and thus to the deterrence of aggres- 
sion, will never be able to win any war alone. 
No final decision can be obtained by remote 
control. Ever since the first crude machines 
of war were contrived to extend the capabili- 
ties of man, all down through the years to 
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the age of nuclear weapons and guided 
missiles, there have always been those who 
have needed to be shown again and again 
that it is the fighting man on the ground 
who is the fundamental element of warfare, 
the only ultimate weapon. In this nuclear 
era, strong and efficient Army forces, able to 
cope with any foe, any time, any place, and 
on any terms as part of a unified land, sea, 
and air command, are more essential to our 
national security than they ever have been 
in the past. 

Our modern Army is characterized by bal- 
ance and versatility. It is new in weapons, 
equipment, and organization, a new, stream- 
lined force prepared to meet the require- 
ments of the entire spectrum of war from an 
all-out nuclear conflict throughout the 
whole wide range of lesser enemy operations 
which are possible, and which would pose a 
grave and direct threat to the security of the 
United States. Our Army today has a new 
dual capability, a one-two punch, the ability 
to fight effectively with either atomic or non- 
atomic weapons, which is the key factor of 
our national power to apply military pres- 
sure with precise discrimination in order to 
deter aggression on the spot, anywhere in 
the world. Moreover, in any kind of war we 
might have to fight, large or small, that one- 
two punch would be indispensable to victory. 

Our new Pentumic Division Organization, 
consisting of five powerful battle groups, has 
been carefully tailored to the exacting re- 
quirements of atomic warfare. The Pen- 
tomic airborne division with current equip- 
ment is completely air transportable across 
oceans and continents to any possible area 
of combat by swift strategic airlift, and 
within a battle area by tactical airlift, all in 
types of aircraft which are ayailable today. 
The battle groups of the Pentomic infantry 
division can similarly be moved by strategic 
or tactical airlift. 

Through its dynamic research and devel- 
opment programs, the Army has kept fully 
abreast of all the tremendous advances of 
science and technology, and is putting them 
to practical use in every field to enhance its 
power and flexibility. For example, its 
years of pioneering experience in rocketry 
are paying handsome dividends in the devel- 
opment of guided missiles and rockets for 
military purposes, and are also helping Amer- 
ica to push back the frontiers of space. 

The Army’s arsenal contains more than 10 
types of missiles and rockets precisely 
adapted to the accomplishment of its varied 
tasks. Tactical su -to-surface missiles 
Tange in size from e mighty Redstone, 
which can deliver a nuclear warhead more 
than 200 miles, to the relatively tiny Dart, 
which is capable of destroying the heaviest 
tank. The Army's Nike Ajax is capable of 
knocking down any known type of high-level 
plane at any altitude and speed at which it 
can fly. It will soon be replaced by an even 
better surface-to-air weapon, Nike Hercules, 
which is much faster, has much greater 
range, and a considerably greater altitude 
capability. Armed with an atomic warhead, 
Hercules would be able to destroy whole 
formations of enemy bombers. 

An outstanding example of the achieve- 
ment of the Army’s excellent military- 
civilian team of missile scientists, engineers, 
and technologists is the great 1,500-mile 
intermediate range ballistic missile Jupiter, 
which is now in production and will soon 
take its place in the line of America’s de- 
fense. The Army Jupiter-C missile, so called 
because similar vehicles were used to test 
components of the Jupiter during the course 
of its development at the Army Ballistic Mis- 
sile Agency in Alabama, lifted the United 
States into the space age on January 31 of 
this year when it hurled Explorer I, America’s 
first earth satellite, into orbit. Less than 2 
55 later, the Jupiter-C orbited Explorer 

All in all—counting our experience with 
the modified Redstone which preceded 
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Jupiter-C as a test vehicle, the Jupiter-C, 
and the Jupiter itself—the Army has at- 
tempted 37 launchings of the big missiles 
in its Jupiter program. Twenty-eight were 
successful, completely successful, shots. 
They accomplished everything planned. 
Seven were partially successful—they all had 
good launchings, but then, for various rea- 
sons, did not entirely meet the scientific re- 
quirements which had been set up. Only 
two did not score at all. This record stands 
up against even the most wildly optimistic 
Soviet claims. 

Although our Armed Forces provide Amer- 

ica with a stout and durable shield of mili- 

strength on land, at sea, and in the air, 
it would be the grossest folly for us to con- 
clude that we could do without the support 
of dependable allies. We cannot afford to 
allow the foundations of collective defense to 
crumble, because in the final analysis our 
own safety rests upon them, 

The United States could hardly be ex- 
pected to defend the whole Free World alone, 
yet the defense of the Free World as a whole 
is vital to the defense of America. This fact 
spells out the transcendent importance of 
our mutual security program. Through it 
we multiply our strength by assisting our 
friends to build and maintain their own 
military forces which mutually contribute as 
much to our protection as to their own. We 
are currently helping to maintain approxi- 
mately 200 foreign allied ground divisions, 
involving 5 million soldiers; 2,500 combat 
vessels, and 32,000 planes, of which about 
14,000 are jets. We must recognize that these 
divisions, ships, and planes are as truly a 
part of America’s military shield as those 
within our own Armed Forces. 

If America should succumb to the peren- 
nial fever for the abandonment or substan- 
tial reduction of our mutual security pro- 
gram, we would be faced with some very 
serious consequences. 

1. The essential power of the Free World 
to resist aggression would rapidly deterio- 
rate, since a majority of our allies, partic- 
ularly those in Asia, would not be able to 
maintain their forces without our help. 

2. In view of the fact that many of our 
indispensable overseas outposts occupy for- 
eign territory, and are available to us only 
so long as our allies can maintain their in- 
dependence, we would inevitably be forced 
back, step by step, to our own shores as one 


after another of our partners went down 


under Communist pressures. 

3. It would be necessary for us to increase 
our expenditures for defense by an amount 
incomparably more than we spent for mutual 
security in order to make up in some degree 
for the loss of overseas positions and, as far 
as possible, replace the support of allied 
forces with additional forces of our own. 
In this connection it should be remembered 
that while we have spent $20 billion over 
a 7-year period to support those 200 divi- 
sions, 2,500 ships, and 32,000 planes, our al- 
lies have contributed 6 times as much, $122 
billion. 

4. The number of American young men 
drafted into military service would have to 
be raised by many hundreds of thousands a 
year to provide for the necessarily tremen- 
dous increase in the size of our standing 
Armed Forces. 

5. Even if we did expend billions more on 
defense, and committed to military service a 
proportion of our limited manpower un- 
precedented in peacetime and possibly dis- 
astrous to our economy, America might well 
ultimately find herself a beleaguered island 
in a sea of Communist tyranny, shorn of 
friends, cut off from many materials essen- 
tial to the production of military hard- 
2 and faced with slow but sure extinc- 

on. 

Far from being a giveaway program, as 
many sincere people have called it, mutual 
security is the most productive investment 
in our own future which we could possibly 
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make. The only giveaway involved would 
be the result of discontinuing or seriously 
curtailing these essential programs. If we 
did that, we would give away many of our 
friends to aggressive Communist imperial- 
ism. We would give away many of our most 
vital military bases overseas. We would give 
away our conscience and our ideals. We 
would, indeed, give away our own security. 

It is particularly fitting on Armed Forces 
Day that we give solemn consideration to the 
responsibility for the security of the United 
States which rests upon all segments of 
the American community. No one can 
truthfully say, “I have no part to play, no 
obligation to discharge.” The man in uni- 
form is only the military spear point of our 
defense. If we forget that, we lose all per- 
spective as to what makes America strong 
and able to resist successfully the manifold 
Communist threat. 

Soviet scientific advances, dramatized by 
their success in launching earth satellites, 
have been more effective than millions of 
words in bringing home to the American 
people the fact that we cannot afford to take 
our security, or our world position, for grant- 
ed. We Americans have had a rude awaken- 
ing to the fact that our vaunted world lead- 
ership in science and technology is being 
menacingly challenged by the Communist 
dictatorship. We had fallen for the attrac- 
tive fallacy that there is some easy way to 
maintain and enhance our national strength, 
and preserve our freedom, which does not 
entail real personal effort and inconvenience 
on the part of every one of us. We had 
turned away from the hard disciplines in 
favor of the softer ways of life because we 
believed that the triumph of American prin- 
ciples was inevitable. We had come to the 
conclusion that it was no longer necessary to 
roll up our sleeyes and work and fight to 
keep America strong. Perhaps we have 
learned our lesson in time. 

There is no easy, pleasant way to protect 
our freedom, and insure our national sur- 
vival, in this atomic age of peril. Our se- 
curity is not to be found in armaments 
alone, but rather in the willingness of all 
our people to sacrifice in a common cause, 
in the toughness of our moral fiber and. the 
steel-hardness of our spirit, in the quality of 
our self-discipline, in our readiness to 
shoulder responsibility manfully, and to put 
our hands to the plow with no thought of 
turning back. 


Federal Government Employee Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Miss L. 
Frances Ryan, of the Lynn, Mass., dis- 
trict office of the Social Security Admin- 
istration, received double honors for 
meritorious service at a recent awards 
ceremony at the United States Public 
Health Hospital at Brighton, Mass. Mr. 
Edmund J. Moore, manager of the Lynn 
office made the announcement, and the 
citation presentation was made by Mr. 
William F. Durgin, assistant manager of 
the Lynn office. 

Mr. Lawrence J. Bresnahan, regional 
director of the United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, pre- 
sented Miss Ryan with a cash award for 
superior work performance and also a 
citation from Victor Christgau, Director 
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of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. Miss Ryan was one of four 
persons in the region, which includes all 
of New England, to be so honored. 

During a 9-month period, ending in 
March 1957, the Lynn district office, at 7 
Spring Street, processed the largest 
workload in its history. Over 3,200 
claims for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance were processed. Miss Ryan, while 
handling more than her share of the 
workload, assisted in the training of new 
personnel added to the staff. Produc- 
tion schedules were maintained so that 
some 3,200 claimants in the district re- 
ceived their checks as fast as they 
would have under conditions of normal 
Office traffic. 

Miss Ryan, a native of Lynn, has held 
various positions in the Federal Govern- 
ment service since 1936. She has been 
with the Social Security Administration 
since 1950. 


Small-Business Forum of the Amer- 
ican Management Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 15, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an address 
I delivered on the subject Partners in 
Business, at the small-business forum of 
the American Management Association, 
in New York City, on May 14, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PARTNERS IN BUSINESS 
(An address by Senator Epwarp J. THYE, Re- 
publican, of Minnesota, before the Amer- 
ican Management Association Small-Busi- 

ness Forum, New York City, N. Y., May 14, 

1958) 

Gentlemen, I consider it a real privilege 
to participate with you in this first small- 
business forum of the American Management 
Association. It is most appropriate that the 
problems of the small-business firm in our 
economy should receive your careful and ex- 
tensive study and investigation. 

Doing business today is a challenge which 
demands the best of everything a business 
has to offer. Doing business today as a small 
firm is something which demands the utmost 
in energy, skill and initiative. 

MAIN STREET 


I have always thought of small, independ- 
ent business in terms of Main Street—the 
thousands upon thousands of Main Streets 
which run through every city, town and 
village of our country. It is here that we 
find the majority of the Nation’s retail out- 
lets and service establishments. They rep- 
resent a large portion of our business popu- 
lation which numbers approximately 4,300,- 
000. These outlets serve a nation of 170 
million consumers. These business firms 
along our Main Street constitute the arteries 
of commerce in the blood stream of our free- 
enterprise system. 

Just a stones’ throw away from the Main 
streets are the warehouses of wholesalers and 
distributors and the small manufacturing 
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plants of America. Thus we can see that 
within a radius of a few blocks in any city 
we find endlessly reproduced the American 
economy in miniature. 

Ours is an economy founded upon the 
principle that honorable men should be free 
to compete with one another in the area of 
commerce and manufacturing. It was 
founded by men such as yourselves who re- 
jected the principle that Government should 
write all the rules and regulate men’s every 
action. They likewise rejected the principle 
of cartel control of all business enterprise. 
These men believed that a free economy, 
with healthy competition, would produce the 
type of ingenuity and accomplishment which 
would give to our society a standard of living 
greater than that of any other nation. 

Today, private enterprise is spending $5.5 
billion for research and development in new 
products which promise to further improve 
our standard of living. Translating this fact 
into a phrase, it means that new frontiers 
are opening up each day and that there are 
endless horizons for those who participate 
in our free enterprise economy. There is 
no other nation in the world today that 
enjoys the benefits of such a system. 


HUMBLE BEGINNINGS 


The present wonders of our economic sys- 
tem had humble beginnings. It all began 
in small establishments along our Main 
Streets. As time went on, some of these 
small business firms grew and today we 
classify them as large business. Throughout 
the early stages of our economic develop- 
ment, there was no attempt made to distin- 
guish between large and small business. 
People spoke in terms of business regardless 
of size. There was no recognition of any 
basic conflict of interest among business 
concerns of different sizes. Essentially big 
business and small business became part- 
ners in the task of supplying the needs of 
a constantly expanding population. Most 
reasonable observers accept this time-hon- 
ored partnership as being the cornerstone 
of our dynamic growth. The shelves of the 
smallest merchant on Main Street are 
stocked with the products manufactured by 
large corporations. The interdependence of 
all business is demonstrated by the fact that 
our laregst mass production industries ob- 
tain necessary supplies and services from 
thousands of small suppliers and subcon- 
tractors. 

During this period of industrial and com- 
mercial expansion, our Government laid 
down certain ground rules when it became 
apparent that such action was necessary. 
The Sherman Antitrust Act, the Clayton 
Act, and the enforcement of these laws was 
necessary to preserve the element of free 
competition in a fast-growing economy. 


WORLD WAR II IMPACT 


Perhaps the most significant turning point 
in our economic development was World War 
II. This all-out war effort called for an un- 
precedented productive effort; it inspired in- 
ventions, new products, and a productive 
philosophy which was climaxed by the in- 
novation of atomic energy. It was during 
this period that certain business firms grew 
to the point where they became known as in- 
dustrial giants. As an aftermath, people 
began to think in terms of large business 
and small business. 

During the past 10 yes a premium has 
been placed on logy and research. 
Competition has become more keen in all 
areas of business. At the same time, taxes 
have steadily increased, costs of doing busi- 
ness have risen sharply, the need for credit 
has increased, and the American public has 
developed buying habits and tastes which 

demand the utmost in supplier resourcesful- 
ness and imagination. 

The factors I have just mentioned can be 
termed business problems to business prog- 
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ress and success. They fall most heavily 
upon the small business man in our economy 
who cannot employ the high-priced business 
technician or scientist or business expert. 


OUR DILEMMA 


At this point, we can begin to see the 
dilemma we are faced with. On the one 
hand we recognize that the strength of our 
economy, to a large degree, depends upon a 
healthy small business community. On the 
other hand, the progress we have made and 
which we hail as a great accomplishment 
has created serious problems to the small 
business firms, 


TIME FOR ACTION 


The time has come when we must recog- 
nize that there is need for constructive ac- 
tion if we are to maintain the highly suc- 
cessful free competitive system which we 
have come to admire and respect. 

This must be accomplished through the 
utilization of a dedicated partnership. The 
partnership in such a venture must be the 
small-business man, the large business firms, 
and the Government. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The Government is already at work as- 
suming its rightful role and responsibility. 
That is being accomplished on many fronts. 
You are all acquainted with the activities of 
the Small Business Administration which 
was established in 1953. I had the pleasure 
of authoring the legislation which estab- 
lished this agency. Through March 31 of 
this year, the SBA had approved 9,542 busi- 
ness loans, totaling $445,992,000 and 7,105 
disaster loans in the amount of $73,910,000. 
The agency has a constructive record of ac- 
complishment in the field of procurement 
assistance and managerial and technical 
assistance, 

The Small Business Administration has 
proved itself to be an effective partner with- 
in our economy. The time has come when 
it must be established as a permanent 
agency. I have introduced a bill which 
would accomplish this, as have other Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is imperative that SBA gain 
permanent status for three main reasons. 
First, the agency would be able to attract 
more competent personnel; second, our 
banking institutions would be more apt to 
participate in the SBA loan program; and 
third, the SBA would be able to work more 
effectively in the are& of procurement as- 
sistance, 

ACTION TAKEN 

The President has established a Cabinet 
Committee on Small Business to recom- 
mend directly to him those measures which 
would be of constructive help to small busi- 
ness. This action is unprecedented in our 
history. 

The Department of Justice and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission are at work every day 
to give vigorous enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws. This is essential if our system 
of competitive enterprise is to survive. 

Every agency of Government has estab- 
lished a program designed to channel a fair 
share of Government contracts to small 
business. 

Both the House and the Senate have a 
Small Business Committee working in the 
interests of small firms. 

The Congress and the executive agencies 
are working to eliminate government compe- 
tition with private enterprise. 

It is apparent to any objective observer 
that the Government is attempting to main- 
tain a climate within which small business 
can grow and expand. 

Business and associations such as yours 
are also already at work in an attempt to 
solve the problems which confront our small 
firms today. 
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THYE PROGRAM 


In addition, there are certain specific 
things which must be done. They must 
have your support in order to succeed. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


You are all interested in what proposals 
are now before the Congress and the Senate 
which affect the small-business firms of the 
Nation. It would be impossible for me to 
enumerate all of the bills now in committee. 
However, let us examine what proposals we 
have which deal with the three main prob- 
tems facing small business today, namely: 

1. Availability of credit. 

2. Availability of equity capital. 

3. Tax reduction. 

Iam convinced that if we are successful in 
passing constructive legislation in the above 
categories that the future for small business 
will be bright, indeed. 


CREDIT 


1. Credit: Here I have already outlined the 
necessity for legislation extending the life of 
the Small Business Administration. This is 
a necessity if the full credit needs of small 
business are to be met. Also pending before 
Congress is an amendment to the 1953 act, 
which I have prepared, extending the period 
of time for loans to 15 years. 


EQUITY CAPITAL 


2. Equity capital: There is no question 
about the need for sources of equity capital 
today. There is some difference of opinion 
as to what Federal legislation is needed to 
accomplish this purpose. First, I wish to 
make clear that some system for providing 
long-term financing for small firms is 
urgently needed. I will support any reason- 
able bill recommended by the proper com- 
mittees. Only secondarily am I concerned 
with the form which may be established to 
do the job. 

The bills presently before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee propose 
different systems. I have introduced a bill 
which would incorporate the existing struc- 
ture of the Small Business Administration to 
administer a long-term equity program. The 
other bills would establish another inde- 
pendent agency to do this job. 

I favor the utilization of the SBA because 
it has acquired intimate familiarity with 
the equity capital needs of the small busi- 
ness in the operation of its lending program. 
In considering loan applications, an exam- 
ination is made by the trained examiners 
of sufficiency or insufficiency of equitable 
capital. A listing is made of those cases 
where additional equity capital is required, 
I would also like to call to your attention 
that the Small Business Administration has 
been concerning itself within the past few 
years with ways and means of promoting 
more equity capital for small business, In 
conjunction with the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, it has discussed 
the problem and the IBA has formed a small 
business committee. Meetings have been 
held with the SBA, SEC and members of 
the private business world, both business- 
men and investment bankers. The SBA has 
backed legislation to loosen the require- 
ments in the Securities Act of 1933 so that 
it will be possible for small businesses to 
float securities and comply with registration 
requirements with less cost. 

One of the basic differences between my 
bill and other proposals lies in the character 
of aid provided to small business investment 
associations. In my bill, as well as in the 
other measures, the Government has power 
to make loans evidenced by debentures of 
small business associations. Some bills, 
however, attempt to facilitate the establish- 
ment of small business investment com- 
panies in which the Government invests 
its stock in the companies in the amount 
not more than $250,000. I submit that the 
soundest opinion of experts in the field of 
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private investment companies is that if 
there is lack of sufficient interest in a small 
business investment association, so that it 
cannot obtain its basic paid-in capital from 
private sources, it will, in the end, prove 
a failure in its administration. 

Once a small business investment asso- 
ciation has been launched with its paid-in 
capital acquired from private sources, I con- 
template that, on the basis of debentures 
and that in return for debentures, the SBA 
shall lend capital funds for lending pur- 
poses. I think that this is a sound and 
fundamental distinction between Govern- 
ment ownership and Government assistance. 

There is also a fundamental difference 
in the provisions for aid to State and local 
development corporations. The bill I con- 
template provides that the SBA will be able 
to make loans to a State or local develop- 
ment corporation “to existing identifiable 
small business concerns and for a sound 
business purpose approved by the Adminis- 
tration.” There are various restrictions im- 
posed on such loans. I would like to call 
to your attention that SBA has been making 
loans of this character with a limitation 
which would be removed by this legislation. 
If you will examine the studies made on 
the lending features of State and local de- 
velopment corporations (7 State loan cor- 
porations now operating, and as many as 
2,200 local organizations identified by the 
Department of Commerce) you will find 
that most of the activities of these corpora- 
tions are in the lending field, rather than 
equity purchases. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration’s experience in dealing with 
and evaluating identifiable concerns should 
be preserved. 

Other proposals would provide that in the 
case of some State and local development 
corporations, the Government will make 
loans to enable them to supply the equity 
capital for small business concerns and the 
funds will be given in exchange for obliga- 
tions of such institutions. Students of local 
development corporations can advise you 
that most of them are not set up in such a 
manner that they would be able to obligate 
themselves in this manner. 


TAX RELIEF 


3. Tax Relief: I believe that some tax re- 
duction measures will pass the current ses- 
sion of Congress. There is little argument 
that tax adjustment is needed. I support 
the following tax adjustment bill for small 
business: 

(a) An allowance for reinvestment in the 
form of a tax deduction for a business which 
increases its investment in inventory or de- 
preciable assets out of income. This al- 
lowance would be permitted on a graduated 
scale which would require the taxpayer to 
assume full responsibility for a portion of 
the expansion. The amount of investment 
permitted as allowance would be as follows: 

Fifty percent on first $10,000 eligible in- 
vestment. 

Thirty percent of $10,000 to $20,000 eligible 
investment, 

Twenty percent of $20,000 to $30,000 eligible 
investment. 

The maximum allowance in a year would 
be $30,000. 

This proposal would provide much-needed 
equity capital for small firms. 

(b) A retirement deduction to be allowed 
for sole owners or proprietors. Each tax- 
payer would be permitted a deduction for an 
amount up to 10 percent of his taxable in- 
come, or $1,000 whichever is the lesser, if 
invested in a prescribed manner. This re- 
tirement deduction would eliminate present 
discrimination which exists in the Revenue 
Code. 

(c) Payment of estate taxes over a 10- 

period. An extension of payment over 
20 years would be made in cases of emer- 
gency. 
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(d) Accelerated depreciation on used 
equipment and machinery. There would be a 
limit of $50,000 for each tax year of such 


purposes. 

(e) Permission for small corporations hay= 
ing only one class of stock to be taxed as 
partnerships. 

(f) Easing restriction of unreasonable ac- 
cumulation of earnings section by raising 
$60,000 exemption to $100,000. 

This is a program which I have been adyo- 
cating for some time. Some of the provisions 
have been before the Senate in the form of 
legislation since early 1957. Such a program 
would not only give assistance in the near 
future, but it would also provide for the 
. and growth of small-business 

ms 


I am confident that legislation will be en- 
acted in the next 3 months which will 
alleviate the financial pressures upon small- 
business firms. 

THE NEXT STEP 

The next step will be for all of us to pre- 
serve a business climate and atmosphere 
which will stimulate small business growth 
and expansion. Todo this we must: 

1. Call for strict enforcement of our anti- 
trust laws as a safeguard to our free economy. 

2. The administration's premerger notice 
legislation must be passed in order to give 
our Justice Department and Federal Trade 
Commission the opportunity to examine the 
impact upon competition of corporate 
mergers, 

3. Businessmen must enter into a period 
of self-analysis in order to improve their 
efficiency and capability of competing in to- 
day's complex industrial expansion. 

4. Business organizations and associations 
such as yours must provide assistance and 
guidance to small firms who cannot afford 
full-time technical advisers. Research and 
the development of new methods are to be 
found. Technical fields are the new frontiers 
of this era. The early history of America was 
an ever-advancing frontier. Virgin prairies, 
as well as the timberland, awaited the cour- 
ageous pioneer to develop it. But following 
this pioneer, was the equally courageous 
businessman with the opportunity to estab- 
lish businesses that did not have the com- 
petitive economic system that the smaller 
businessman is confronted with today. 

I am confident that these aims will be 
accomplished. No one can deny that new 
frontiers open up every day in the business 
life of our Nation. These frontiers lead to 
horizons which are exciting and which will 
stimulate the inventive genius which has 
become a hallmark of American progress. In 
our day, there can be no sympathy with 
pessimism. There can be no surrender of free 
enterprise to crippling controls by govern- 
ment. 

We must rededicate ourselves to a system 
of free enterprise which has made our Nation 
great, 


The President’s Press Conference on 
May 14, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 15, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
transcripts of the press conferences held 
by the President of the United States are 
printed in their entirety by very few 
newspapers throughout the Nation. The 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, on the other 
hand, is accessible to, and is read by, 
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hundreds of thousands of our citizens 
who attempt to keep themselves in- 
formed of happenings in our national 
and international affairs. 

Because I think these persons should 
have ready access to the complete tran- 
scripts of the President’s news confer- 
ences, I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of the press conference of 
Wednesday, May 14, 1958, as printed in 
the New York Times of Thursday, May 
15, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of May 15, 1958] 


TRANSCRIPT OF THE PRESIDENT'S NEWS CONFER- 
ENCE ON FoREIGN AND DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


President EISENHOWER. Good morning. 
Please sit down. This morning I have one 
short announcement. You people know that 
there are very delicate situations now in 
Lebanon and Algeria. These situations can 
well be very grave as they develop. We are 
watching them closely, and that is all I can 
say about the matter, because I believe any 
words now when emotions are so stirred and 
extremism can be voiced all around the 
world, that it is best for the moment to say 
nothing about them. So I will have noth- 
ing to say. This is not usual; I assure you. 
It is not my custom to do this, but that is 
what I think should be done this morning. 
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MARVIN L.. ARROWSMITH, of the Associated 
Press. Mr. President, how do you assess the 
current wave of anti-American demonstra- 
tions in South America against the Vice 

President? Do you see any pattern of Com- 
munist inspiration, or could it also be a case 
of genuine resentment against United States 
policies? i 

Answer. Well, you have raised a very in- 
teresting but a very complex picture, I 
don’t think there is any single cause. There 
is always—there are economic causes. 

For example, in Uruguay, you may know 
about the difficulties there have been about 
these packing plants that were originally 
owned by United States firms and which can 
no longer make a living, and they—where 
they want to get rid of them. There is the— 
in Bolivia, you have always the tin problem. 

In Peru, you have the very low prices of, 
current prices of lead, zinc, copper, and 
£0 on. 

And in Venezuela, on the economic side, 
you have had these rumors that the United 
States was ready to—was trying to impose 
quotas. upon a country, quotas on the oil- 
producing countries; and, of course, there 
is no truth to this last one at all. 

But there have been economic difficulties, 
and it’s—one reason that we are so certain 
with these developing countries and with 
many of them dependent on raw materials 
for their living, they have got to have trade. 
They have got to trade with us. They have 
got to have some aid, and the economic aid 
programs of this country today, and trade 
programs, in my opinion, are as vital to our 
security as any defensive measure we take. 

Now, as to whether or not there are Com- 
munists in all these, there is a habit, as we 
know, of the Communists to try to exploit 
and take leadership in any unrest that is 
latent or developing, and if they can bring 
it out in the open as a real riot, why, that 
seems to be a practice of theirs and there has 
been sort of a pattern around the world: in 
Burma, Jakarta, in South America, other 
places, that looks like there is some kind of 
concerted idea and plan that is followed. 

So, while I think no one would be so bold 
as to make direct accusation, the fact is that 
it looks like a lot of case, a case of where 
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there is a lot of smoke; and, therefore, there 
is probably some fire. 
2 

Ray L. SCHERER, of National Broadcasting 
Co. Mr, President, could you discuss the con- 
siderations which led to the dispatch of 
troops to the Caribbean? 

Answer. Well, it is the most—it is the 
simplest precautionary type of measure in 
the world. You—we had reports yesterday 
that were serious. We knew nothing of the 
facts. We could get no reports from the 
outside, other than telephone calls from the 
Embassy; and not knowing what was happen- 
ing, and not knowing whether the Peruvian 
(Venezuelan) Government might not want 
some aid from us, we simply put it at places 
where it would be available, in reasonable 
amounts, and in bases that were well within 
the American zone; and that is all there was 
to it. There was no—— 

(There was a chorus of “Mr. President.”) 

Answer. There was no—no—even no offer 
was made to the Peruvians (Venezuelans). 
The idea was only in the case they would 
want to ask it, would we even think of it. 

(The President conferred with his press 
secretary, James C. Hagerty.) 

Answer. I kept saying Peruvians; I mean 
Venezuelans. 
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PETER Lisacor, of the Chicago Daily News. 
Mr. President, I would like to ask whether 
we anticipated these demonstrations would 
be as violent and furious as they were and 
whether, in the light of that any thought was 
ever given to canceling out a part of the 
Vice President's schedule to prevent them? 

Answer. No. These things were discussed, 
but there was no thought given to canceling 
Mr. Nrxon’s visits to these countries. 

In each case he was invited by the gov- 
ernment and, as you know, many of these 
state leaders or Presidents-elect have come 
to visit this Government. 

It is a courtesy to return their call when 
you can, and, moreover, it was because of his 
ability to discuss with leaders down there 
some of the problems that I just referred to, 
some of your economic problems, and in the 
hope that we could reach better understand- 
ing, that such a trip as that is undertaken, 

Now, no one, I think, anticipated the vio- 
lence of—particularly this last riot, and I 
think possibly everybody there was a bit 
caught by surprise, 
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Lioyp M. Scuwarrz, of Fairchild Publica- 
tions. Mr. President, some members of the 
Commerce Department’s Business Advisory 
Council have just recommended that you ask 
for a moratorium on price and wage in- 
creases. I wonder whether this strikes you 
as a practical approach to the recession prob- 
lems? 

Answer. Well, this asking a moratorium, 
I think that is merely trying to use per- 
suasive powers to get them to avoid both 
price and wage increases. Now, some of 
them, I think, already are scheduled, and I 
don't know, I would have to take a look at 
that as a feasible suggestion. I have con- 
stantly urged that both business and labor 
leaders take a very long look at this prob- 
lem, and to see whether the persistent wage- 
price spiral is not a thing that we must get 
away from in the long run or we are going to 
suffer for it. 
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Mrs. May Crato, of the Portland (Maine) 
Press Herald. Mr. President, Governor (Le- 
roy) Collins, of Florida, in a recent article in 
Look magazine, surveys the segregation sys- 
tem in the South, and what he says he is de- 
termined to see in Florida, point 2, is this: 

“Segregation of the races in public schools 
and recreational facilities will continue in 


any community where its abandonment 


would cause deep and dangerous hostility.” 
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My question is: Do you intend to follow 
the Little Rock pattern in other States 
where there is hostility to it? 

Answer. Well, what do you mean by the 
“Little Rock pattern“? 

Question. Sending in the Federal troops. 

Answer. For what? 

Question, As you said, to obey a court 
order. 

Answer. That is right, to obey a court or- 
der; and that is the point. I did not send 
troops anywhere because of an argument or 
a statement by a Governor about segregation. 
There was a court order, and there was not 
only mob interference with the execution 
of that order, but there was a statement by 
the Governor that he would not intervene to 
see that the court order would be exercised, 
That is exactly what I did. 

Now, I don’t know, I am not going to try 
to predict what the exact circumstances in 
any other case will be. 

But I do say this: I deplore the need or 
the use of troops anywhere to get American 
citizens to obey orders of constituted 
courts; because I want to point this one 
thing out: There is no person in this room 
whose basic rights are not involved in any 
successful defiance to the carrying out of 
court orders. 

For example, let us assume One of you 
was arrested and you were arrested by a 
sheriff who didn’t—who was—didn’t think 
what you were doing in the particular town 
was correct, and the town was inflamed 
against you but the Federal judge says— 
this being, let’s say, taking place on some 
Federal property, the Federal judge comes 
in and says he will issue a writ of habeas 
corpus and you are in jail, unjustly, il- 
legally, unconstitutionally. 

But there is now power there, no one—the 
Governor won't intervene; the marshal of 
the court is powerless, no one can do any- 
thing. 

Now, what is a President going to do? 
Now that is a question you people answer 
for yourselves. I answered it for myself. 


CHALMERS M. Roserts, of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald. Mr, President, you 
said a few moments ago that these anti- 
American demonstrations or outbursts of 
one kind or another around the world ap- 
peared to look like some kind of a plan or 
concerted idea by the Communists. 

Answer. Well, I said no one thing could 
be, have—take the full blame for any of 
these, but I did say that there did look, in 
this particular case, that there was a 
pattern, 

Question. What I wanted to ask, sir, 
was do you see this as an effort to provoke 
these incidents or to exploit incidents aris- 
ing for other reasons? 

Answer, Well, I think that a large part 
of it would be exploitation. As a matter of 
fact, I have been through this myself. In 
19— in January 1951, the President (Tru- 
man) sent me to 12 capitals, I believe it was, 
in 14 days, 18 days. 

It was a very difficult trip, I assure you, 
in midwinter, and that both in 2, and I 
think 3, of the big European cities, there 
was placards from one end to the other that 
they were going to—there was going to be a 
demonstration here that would chase the 
Americans, and particularly the old gen- 
eral back to the United States. 

Well, they fizzled out because, fortunately 
for me, I still have a name over there as 
being sort of the liberator of the country, so 
that the Communist papers, which, in pos- 
sibly 1945 were saying I was a very great 
fellow, had a hard time now to say I was a 
villain. 

And so—but I do know something of, I 
experienced some of, these things, and when 
you are living in a house where the fences 
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around are all painted “Go Home Ike”, and 
‘all that, why, you feel it. But I think that 
they are largely efforts to exploit situations 
rather than to by, you might say, de novo 
create them. 

Question. Would it violate your initial ad- 
monition to us to ask whether in this group 
of situations that you were talking about 
you do include the French Algerian and 
Lebanese situations? 

Answer. Well, I would say I really can’t 
talk about them because they are not neces- 
sarily the same kind. 
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Pat Munroe of the Chicago American. 
Mr. President, several months ago, Senator 
(Everett M.) Dirksen, Republican of Illi- 
nois, recommended Robert Teakin for the 
United States court of appeals in Chicago. 
Teakin is now being investigated by a House 
subcommittee. I wonder if you intend to 
nominate him, sir? 

Answer. Why, I have never made such a— 
I never indicated in any way a decision 
about the possibility of appointing him. 
There are all sorts of investigations of num- 
bers of people before an important appoint- 
ment is made, and I haven't in this case 
anything to say at all. 


McLELLAN SmITH, of the York (Pa.) Dis- 
patch. Mr. President, the day before Mr. 
Nrxon arrived in Montevideo, Uruguay, the 
government seized that private plant down 
there financed by American capital. They 
did that at a time when this administration 
is trying to get private capital to invest 
more money abroad in foreign countries. 
Now, my question is this: If we permit this 
thing to occur, isn’t it going to damage this 
program of sending of private capital 
abroad? Are we going to make any repre- 
sentations to the Uruguayan Government, 
or are we just—let them take the plant? 

Answer. Well, I am not going to discuss 
this in the great—in the detail that 
it would require, if you were going into all 
the differing situations. But you must ad- 
mit that Uruguay was suddenly facing a very 
emergency situation, because the American 
parties wanting to get out of this business, 
they no longer could make any money, and 
they were trying to find purchasers; and, 
therefore, it looked like there was going to 
be no meatpacking taking place for the 
Uruguayan population. 

And remember this: There is no country 
in the world that is precluded from seizing 
property as long as it is ready to give just 
compensation. In our own country, right 
here, a State can take—a State, any State, 
can take private property from you. It does 
have to give just compensation. 

Now, to say we are ignoring the situation 
is, of course, beside the point. We, of 
course—we are keeping in close touch with 
it. But there are, as I say—this isn’t a usual 
thing, and you cannot generalize that this 
is Uruguayan practice. They have not done 
this before. 
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Garnett D. Horner, of the Washington 
Star. The Washington Star is urging in a 
frontpage editorial today, sir, that the peo- 
ple of Washington turn out in force when 
Mr. Nrxon returns tomorrow to show him 
that there are some people around who like 
him [Laughter.] 

Answer. Iam one of them. 

Question. I am asked to ask you, sir, if 
you plan to meet him at the airport and if 
you think it would be a good idea for all 
Government workers to be let out [Laugh- 
ter]. So they can do likewise? 

Answer. Well, as a matter of fact, while 
normally it would—while it would be creat- 
ing a precedent, because of my admiration 
for his calmness and fortitude and his cour- 
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age in very trying circumstances, I would 
like to make some special gesture. 

Now, just exactly what my morning sched- 
ule will t, I am not sure; because I 
don’t know what time he is coming yet, and 
I certainly won't know until after his eve- 
ning’s program in Venezuela is completed. 

But as far as—if it were feasible, if it is 
feasible and you could take the govern- 
mental workers that are on the line of march, 
and you found out the time or the route of 
entry in the city, if in a half-hour's time we 
could give them out 45 minutes or an hour, 
why I would be all in favor of it, but I 
haven't yet seen any scheme for doing it. 
But I would go along with your spirit of 
your editorial, anyway. 
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Jon Scat, of the Associated Press. Mr. 
President, Vice President Nixon was tenta- 
tively planning to visit Europe on a good- 
will visit sometime this fall. In view of the 
demonstrations that he has encountered in 
Peru and in Venezuela, do you see any need 
for him to reconsider his trip? 

Answer. I wouldn’t think so. If I were 
making it, I wouldn't reconsider; and I don't 
think he would think of it for a second. 

[There was a chorus of Mr. President.“ 

Answer. This lady right here. You. 
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Mary PHILAMENE VON HERBERG, Of the Pa- 
cific Shipper. During the Senate hearing 
yesterday 

Answer. Lou will have to speak a little 
louder. 

Question. If I have to tell you my whole 
name, it is kind ot hard. During the Senate 
hearing yesterday on a bill to construct the 
superliner passenger vessel for the Pacific, 
and one for the Atlantic, this bill passed the 
House by an almost 3 to 1 vote, a contro- 
versy arose between the Defense and Com- 
merce Departments. The Defense Depart- 
ment says it desperately needs these ships 
in operation now, so that in time of an 
emergency they would be able to carry troops. 
The Commerce Department says they want 
the ships for trade, but they are kind of 
against the financing, the only financing on 
which the operators say they can buy these 
ships. Do you have any comment on that? 

Answer. Well, they brought the thing to 
me yesterday, but it has not been—I have 
not been given an analysis which yet make 
me—give me yet the right to make a judg- 
ment. I will take a look at it, 
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WuıLram McGarrin, of the Chicago Daily 
News. Mr. President, Congress will have to 
take a look at taxes no later than June or 
otherwise certain taxes will expire. And 
there is a feeling in doing so Congress may 
decide to cut the income taxes. If they do, 
will you go along with them or will you veto 
the measure? 

Answer. Well, again you are asking me 
to always prophesy, and I really 

Question. The tax cut, Mr. President, is 
very much in the news. 

Answer. Well it may be, but I still don’t 
see any reason to say anything more about 
the tax, and I have told you people time and 
again that the Secretary of the Treasury 
(Robert B. Anderson), the leaders of the 
Senate and the leaders of the House are 
watching this every day, when is the time 
to take it up, and exactly what the measure 
should be. So, 1m 

Question. Do you agree you will have 
to—— 


Answer. What is that? 

Question. Do you agree, sir, that a deci- 
sion will have to be made before the end of 
June? 

Answer. A decision is going to have to be 
made soon. 
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Epwarp P. Mondax, of American Broadcast - 
ing Co, Two questions relating to civil rights, 
Mr. President. 

Senator JAMES O. EASTLAND, Democrat, of 
Mississippi, is boasting that he is going to get 
reelected by blocking your civil-rights pro- 
gram. 

Your nomination of Mr. Wilson White as 
Assistant Attorney General has been bottled 
up in his Judiciary Committee for months. 
Do you plan to push for his confirmation? 

Item No. 2. Virginia schools, several of 
them are under Federal court order to deseg- 
regate in September. What is the Federal 
Government doing now, if anything, say, by 
quiet FBI investigations, informal talks with 
civil leaders to prevent in advance a recur- 
rence in, say, Arlington, of the Little Rock 
incident? 

Answer. Well, I don’t believe that you can 
start a gestapo around here, Mr. Morgan, 
and have secret police going down into every 
place they can to worm out of people what 
their evil intentions can be. 

Now, what I think is this: Everything we 
say, everything we do must be to support 
the law of the land, as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court, whether or not we always 
individually approve it. 

Now, so far as getting Mr. White approved 
by the Senate, you do what youcan. But if 
a Senate chairman wants to bottle that ap- 
pointment up for a long time, you have a 
very difficult situation; and I, for one, have 
not yet found a really good way to get it out 
of there, 

14 

RAYMOND P. BRANDT, of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. The latest reports show the gross 
national product still going down. Have you 
any plans to revive your ideas about public 
works to increase employment and expendi- 
tures? 

Answer. Mr. Brandt, I don’t believe for 1 
second that any—except without—I will put 
it this way: With minor exceptions that 
there is any additional public works to be 
decided upon, brought into the appropria- 
tions picture and finally built that will do 
anything for this present recession. 

I don’t believe that, I don’t believe that 
anything beyond small things in the agricul- 
tural field or upper—upstream things where 
workmen can go to work very quickly, and 
acceleration of programs already started, for 
example, your post office and all that sort of 
thing. That is the kind of thing that will 
bring some people to work. But to start new 
plans, it will be 2 years before they will be 
actually in construction. 
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JOHN HERLING, of Editors Syndicate. This 
is on the extension of unemployment insur- 
ance. In your message to Congress, you 
asked us to act promptly, energetically, and 
broadly, to temper the hardship of workers. 

Answer. That is right. 

Question. Whose unemployment has been 
exhausted or prolonged, rather, and, under 
the current bill having administration sup- 
port, governors of about 24 States said they 
can't act without special legislation or even 
constitutional amendment. 

Now, most State legislatures are not in 
session or have just adjourned. It means a 
lot of delay. In view of this, will you con- 
tinue to support the current measure? 

Answer. Are you speaking 

Question. If not, sir, do you have alterna- 
tive measures in mind? 

Answer. Are you speaking of the amend- 
ment that was accepted in the House that 
the States themselyes would have to show 
their 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer (continuing). Readiness? 

Question. Yes, sir; so-called Herlong 
amendment. 
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Answer. Yes. No, I can’t say anything 
further on the thing at the moment. I 
better would have to see the bill come out 
as it was finally written, and then to de- 
termine exactly whether the States can do it 
or can they not. I, personally, think they 
can, 

16 

Rop MacLetisx, of Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Co. Mr. President, sir, we talked a 
lot this morning about demonstrations and 
anti-Americanism around the world. Do 
you think, sir, that there is a failure in 
articulation on the part of our country to 
make its intentions and philosophies well 
known to people, a failure to articulate 
clearly the things we really believe in, and 
the policies we hope to enact? 

Answer. Well, I tell you, I think that is, 
that attempt is made, that is sure, and I 
think that a very great deal of it goes out. 
But you must simply—here is one thing 
we must not forget: Among equals, the 
greatest and the richest and the strongest 
is bound to create some envy, and when you 
have any incident, therefore, that incites 
or brings to the surface this latent dislike 
or envy, well then, there is trouble. 

But, by and large, we have spokesmen all 
over this country, we have our own press 
associations that are sending out news all 
the time. I think that so far as people want 
the news and the truth and the facts, in- 
cluding the intentions of this country and 
its—and the underlying basic peacefulness 
of our people, I think they can get it just 
as easily as they can get news of their own 
country, 

17 

FRANK VAN Der LINDEN, of the Nashville 
Banner. Sir, do you think that the need of 
the Marines and the airborne troops in the 
Venezuelan situation would imply that we 
should have an increase of strength of the 
Marine Corps and the airborne or certainly 
no further cuts in strength? 

Answer. I don't say any such thing. We 
took 2 companies of troops of 2 types to 
put them at little stations where they could 
go somewhere. Now, you are going to make 
out of that a great big program for 
[laughter] for revising the entire defense 
establishment, that is a little far-fetched. 
[Laughter.] 

FRANK HoLeMAN, New York Daily News. 
Mr. President. 
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Joun M. HicHtrower, of the Associated 
Press. Premier Khrushchey within the last 
few days has accepted, or so it appears, a 
proposal of yours to hold some technical 
talks on test control measures. Do you 
expect now to go forward with these talks 
and send him a new letter in a short time? 

Answer. I didn’t understand the last part. 

Question. Do you expect to go forward 
with these talks, and will you be replying 
to his letter shortly? 

Answer. Well, of course, we will be reply- 
ing to his letter shortly. Right—at the 
meantime we are discussing with our allies 
their ideas on the way this could be done, 
and we would certainly expect some kind of 
agreement very soon, and a substantive 
answer made to Mr. Khrushchev. 
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Saran McCienpon, of the Camden (N. J.) 
Courier Post. Sir, we hope to build that 
superliner in Camden and I wanted to ask 
you another question about it. 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. I didn’t quite understand. I 
take it you would not insist on private fi- 
nancing of this big vessel or these two ves- 
sels? 

Answer. I say that the two questions 
brought up, I haven’t heard of this argu- 
ment until a few days ago, because I didn’t 
know it had arisen, in the way it is—it has— 
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and I will have to decide between the two 
as far as the administration system, the ad- 
ministration part is concerned. 

Now, for my part, let’s make no mistake 
I believe in private financing; but, if we 
have got to have this, these ships, because 
of defense purposes, which, and I just have 
a letter, I think, last evening on a—a very 
persuasive letter on it—if we have to do 
that, well, of course, the Government has to 
pick up some more of the tab. 

But, to my mind, it is really—when we 
go beyond the ratios and the formula set 
down by the Maritime Act, then we ought to 
have a very clear, definite need and that 
is the thing that has to be decided. 

20 

CARLETON Kent, of the Chicago Sun- 
Times. Mr. President, has Admiral (Lewis L.) 
Strauss indicated to you whether he will 
accept reappointment (as Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission) ? 

Answer. I don’t know for sure that he will 
or will not, I don't know yet. 
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Mr. Hoteman. Sir, on May 26 the Navy 
plans to rebury the selected, the unselected, 
unknown World War II at sea. Do you ap- 
prove of that, sir, or do you think there are 
enough unknowns in the ocean already? 

Answer. Well, I will tell you, this is a 
delicate question, and I believe if any great 
service believes that the deep sentiment of 
orphans and widows would be, would be 
benefited by some kind of ceremony that 
symbolized the sacrifices of our seamen, then 
I would be in favor of it. 

Now, this—of course, we have lots of un- 
knowns. There is no question about it. 
Maybe the mere ceremony of another kind 
would doit. But these people have thought 
and studied and certainly have inquired 
from those that are the most deeply af- 
fected, and I would go along with it for that 
reason. 
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Spencer Davis, of the Associated Press. 
Mr. President, you spoke a little while ago, 
sir, about the trade and aid program being 
as vital as any defense measures. 

Answer. That is right. 

Question. Are you satisfied that the pro- 
grams that you have before Congress are 
proceeding in a manner which will be com- 
patible with your wishes? 

Answer. Well, now, let’s make very clear 
the administration's first duty is to work 
out a program is any important subject, 
in these two we are talking about, MSA 
(mutual security) and world trade, and you 
have—you do it after long prolonged study 
with all the departments and many civilians 
invited to contribute their knowledge and 
opinions, and finally you put before the 
Congress a program, you believe in it. It 
is the program that you think should be 
done, should be enacted. 

But, after all, the legislative process is 
largely not in the hands of the President, 
except for the—his recommendations to 
them, and finally his part in approval or 
disapproval of the legislation. 

Now, I am the last one, therefore, to 
say that everything I want to is be done by— 
on a rubberstamp basis, and without the 
Congress taking the kind of reaction that 
will show their considered opinion of what 
they think about the thing. 

Now, I will do my very best to persuade 
them I am right, because I think I am, but 
that doesn’t mean that in any detail I could 
find it difficult to—some detail of procedure 
or any other things of that kind, that I 
couldn't accept it cheerfully. 


23 
Rosert RoTH of the Philadelphia Bulletin. 
Mr. President, are you going to Gettysburg 
on Tuesday to vote in the primaries, and if 
so, will you tell us for which Republican 
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candidate for governor [laughter] you will 
cast your ballot? 

Answer. Well, you must have asked the 
last part of the question for a laugh. 
[Laughter.] I am going to, if I possibly can 
make the arrangements. It is not too easy 
because, among other things, I have got a 
big engagement in New York Tuseday night, 
and we have got things around here these 
days that are on sort of an hour-by-hour 
basis. But if I possibly can, I will be up 
in Gettysburg to vote in the primaries. 

Mr. ARROWSMITH. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


Norwegian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
17 the people of Norway celebrate their 
53d anniversary as a fully independent 
people and as a sovereign nation. The 
celebration recalls the final dissolution of 
the union of Norway with Sweden and 
the establishment of a constitutional 
monarchy in 1905. 

This does not mean that Norway is 
one of Europe’s younger states. On the 
contrary, she is one of the oldest king- 
doms in Western Europe with a political 
history going back more than a thou- 
sand years. The early history of these 
Scandinavian people was the history of 
proud seafaring men who roamed the 
world in search of adventure and con- 
quest. About the 14th century, however, 
a period of decline set in, brought on by 
economic difficulties and the ravishes 
of the Black Death. During a prolonged 
period of catastrophies Norway became 
united with Denmark. For more than 
400 years, although united with stronger 
neighbors, Norway preserved her na- 
tional identity. After the long slumber, 
Norway awoke during the early 19th cen- 
tury with hopes of national independ- 
ence. After the Napoleonic Wars, during 
which the Dano-Norwegian monarch 
sided with France, Norway became one 
of the unfortunate spoils to be distri- 
buted to the victorious powers. By the 
Peace of Kiel, Norway was ceded to 
Sweden. The brave Norwegian people 
rose in arms and refused to abide by the 
peace terms. Thereupon, they declared 
Norway to be a free and independent 
nation. 

The Norwegian and the American peo- 
ple share much in common, but above all 
they share a love of liberty. A national 
assembly, meeting on May 17, 1814, gave 
Norway a democratic constitution, based 
on John Locke's doctrine of the sover- 
eignty of the people, from which our own 
Constitution is derived, and on Montes- 
quieu's principle of the division of pow- 
ers. The people of Norway honor this 
oe occasion on their Independence 

ay. 

The period of Norway’s first independ- 
ence was short lived. The political for- 
tunes of Norway did not then favor inde- 
pendence. The balance of power in 


Scandinavia and in Europe made it im- 
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possible for Norway to retain full inde- 


pendence. She was finally forced to 
accept a union with Sweden, on the 
principle of complete equality and with 
the retention of her newly acquired 
democratic constitution. This constitu- 
tion, in subsequent years, became the 
symbol for the Norwegian people in their 
struggle against the authority of the 
Swedish Crown. Norway remained in 
union with Sweden for over a century, 
but, finally in 1905, the Norwegian Par- 
liament declared that the Swedish King 
had ceased to function as the King of 
Norway. The union with Sweden was 
thereby dissolved without bloodshed. 

On this occasion it gives me a deep 
feeling of honor to praise and to pay my 
respects to the people of Norway and 
the people of Norwegian descent in this 
country. The American people happily 
join with the Norwegian people in cele- 
bration of Norwegian Independence Day. 


The Alaska Statehood Bill Needs a 
Conservation Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the major- 
ity leader announced earlier today that 
the Alaska statehood bill is scheduled for 
consideration next Wednesday. 

Recently I sent all Members of the 
House a mimeographed copy of testi- 
mony I had hoped to present to the 
Rules Committee on H. R. 7999. Since 
it is doubtful if such an opportunity to 
testify will develop, I include that state- 
ment hereinafter in case the copy sent 
direct went astray or escaped notice: 


TESTIMONY OF Hon. THOMAS M. PELLY, OF 
WASHINGTON, PREPARED FOR PRESENTATION 
TO THE HOUSE RULES COMMITTEE ON H. R. 
7999, STATEHOOD FoR ALASKA 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of appearing in connection with H. R. 
7999, a bill to grant statehood to Alaska. 

In principle, I support statehood, and I 
feel a personal moral obligation as a Repub- 
lican to support my party's platform. But 
passage of this bill without amendment to 
safeguard the broad public interest by pro- 
viding for sound management and admin- 
istration of fish and wildlife resources should 
not be undertaken. So, to make my position 
here clear, let me say I urge an open rule, and 
I hope when I have pointed up the lack of 
protection in this bill that in any debate 
on the rule when it is taken up on the floor 
that members of this committee will em- 
phasize the need for an amendment. My 
purpose in appearing here is to gain support 
for a conservation amendment which I 
intend to offer. = 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I come 
before you with encouragement of several 
national conservation organizations who feel 
that the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs in reporting out H. R. 7999 
ignored the testimony of C. R. Gutermuth, 
vice president of the Wildlife Management 
Institute, as it appears in the printed hear- 
ings (pp. 375, 418, 476) and, therefore, this 
measure contains no safeguards for the fu- 
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ture welfare of the Territory’s fish and wild- 
life resources. Indeed, in addition to the 
Wildlife Institute, whose president is Ira 
N. Gabrielson, the American Nature Associa- 
tion, the Izaak Walton League of America, 
the National Parks Association, the National 
Wildlife Federation, Nature Conservancy and 
the Wilderness Society have just issued a 
joint letter to all Members of Congress say- 
ing that adoption of the statehood bill, with- 
out a clarifying amendment, would jeop- 
ardize those invaluable resources upon which 
a major part of the Territory’s economy is 
based. So today, Mr. Chairman, I appear in 
the interest and with the blessing of organi- 
tions whose memberships exceed 3 millions 
of American citizens who reside in all of 
the 48 States and also, may I add, many of 
whom reside in Alaska. 

The basic resources of Alaska are timber, 
minerals, and fish. 

As to timber, with the major forests re- 
maining under the permanent management 
of the Federal Forest Service on a sustained 
yield basis, I see no danger on account of 
statehood of discrimination or lack of con- 
trol against special interests. 

As to mines and minerals, with the new 
State of Alaska allowed a choice of lands, 
article VIII, section 3, of the proposed Con- 
stitution, provides for common use of nat- 
ural resources. In my own State of Wash- 
ington, the State was given a choice of lands 
in 1889 and I don’t believe it has finished 
selecting all the sections it is entitled to yet. 
In filing on the public lands for oil leases 
in the Anchorage district, there has been fa- 
voritism under Federal management and, 
I believe, there may have been fraud. In- 
siders have had access to information in the 
land office, and frankly I think I was respon- 
sible for the transfer of the manager of the 
Anchorage land office because of informa- 
tion furnished by me to the Secretary of the 
Interior. My constituents’ applications were 
held back and one group was favored as 
against another. 

However, I am not qualified to suggest any 
provision to H. R. 7999 to allow all citizens 
equal participation on a fair basis. That is 
a matter for the proper officials of the new 
State to administer. Of course, I recognize 
the fact that these situations are possible 
under either Federal or State management 
where you do have incompetent or dishonest 
officials. 

And now coming to the item of Alaska’s 
fishery resources and when we consider turn- 
ing over the management to the Alaska Fish 
and Game Commission, as presently consti- 
tuted, it is a “stacked deck,” and there should 
be no transfer until the way is open for an 
honest deal. 

This resource is absolutely vital to Alaska’s 
economy—it is her major industry, the whole- 
sale value of its annual production averages 
about $80 million a year, and employs sea- 
sonally about 25,000 persons. 

The conservation witnesses testified at the 
hearings and have since strongly reiterated 
that the stage already is set in Alaska for 
the commercial fish interests to take over 
the administration of the valuable fishery 
resources if this legislation is passed. 

It is true the proposed Constitution calls 
for common use of natural resources and sec- 
tion 15 of article VIII reads: “No exclusive 
right or special privilege of fishery shall be 
created or authorized in the natural waters 
of the State.” 

However, under a law passed last year by 
the Territorial Legislature commercial inter- 
ests are assured of complete domination over 
the Territory's fish and wildlife resources on 
the advent of statehood. 

Let me say that it is in the public interest 
to insure that neither nonresident nor resi- 
dent commercial groups, both of which have 
been in contention over a long period, should 
gain the power of administration of the 
Alaska fishery. Special interest control has 
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been sought by legislation both in Congress 
and in the Territorial Legislature over many 
years. Such attempts failed and thousands 
of nonresident fishermen—many hundreds of 
whom, by the way, live in my District—have 
not been excluded from equal participation 
in that public resource; but I see now what 
conservation groups have pointed up—state- 
hood would offer a new beachhead of attack. 


- As is evident, the purpose of all that dis- 


criminatory legislation could be accom- 
plished by the device of regulation once the 
management of Alaska fisheries is turned 
over to its Fish and Game Commission as 
that Commission is now constituted. 

As to this commission, let me simply read 
from the hearings (p. 419). This is from 
the testimony of C. R. Gutermuth of the 
Wildlife Management Institute: 

“Senate bill 30, which is now a law, does 
exactly what I predicted last year. The con- 
servationists had hoped that Governor Hen- 
drickson would veto that bill, which will 
place the administration of much of the Ter- 
ritory’s natural resources in the hands of 
the users when Alaska becomes a State. 

“Senate bill 30 calls for a 7-member 
Alaska Fish and Game Commission. Three 
of the commission members will be com- 
mercial fishermen, one a fish processor, one 
a trapper, and one each representing sport 
fishing and hunting. The commercial fish- 
ermen and fish processor representatives now 
serving on the Alaska Fisheries Board will 
be blanketed into office on the new commis- 
sion for fixed terms of years. Some of them 
will be ‘taken care of’ in grand style; one 
term runs to 1964. Furthermore, by requir- 
ing appointments to the commission by dis- 
tricts, occupations, and interests, it means 
not only turning the administration over to 
the users, but bars all other citizens from 
serving on the commission. 

“Mr. Chairman, the provisions in that new 
law will serve only one purpose—they will 
freeze the present commercial fishermen in 
office for several years, and assure the carry- 
over of current administrative policies and 
philosophies. Yes; to overcome any possi- 
bility, however remote, that any less com- 
mercially dedicated commissioners might get 
in office. Commercial fisheries is the indus- 
try of Alaska, and this law certainly sets the 
stage for looking after everything but the 
public’s interest.” 

As to how the commercial fishing interests 
of Alaska feel about conservation, let me 
quote from the statement of Jim Downey, 
secretary-treasurer of the Bering Sea Fish- 
ermen’s Union, and agent of Resident Can- 
nery Workers’ Union, No. 46, AFL. This ap- 
pears on page 22 of the 1955 hearings on 
Senate Resolution 13 of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
84th Congress. This witness said: 

“For conservation purposes, it is our firm 
belief that fishing should be limited to resi- 
dents of Alaska.” 

And speaking of conservation, our col- 
league, the Delegate from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT], stated at that same hearing: 

“I should say that in a general way we 
feel that the industry itself has exerted an 
undue control in the matter of regulations 
which govern and guide the industry; and 
that the best policies of conservation for 
maintenance of the fish run have not always 
been followed.” 

That quote is from page 4 of those same 
Senate hearings, and certainly Mr. BARTLETT 
ought to know. In fact, apparently the com- 
mercial fishing interests of Alaska have pres- 
sured him in this very way against conserva- 
tion because I noted in the testimony of the 
witness from the Bristol Bay Resident Can- 
nery Workers evidence of this. 

“In 1953,” the statement reads, “we suc- 
cessfully fought a closure order for the 
Nushagak fishery.” He went on to point out 


that when five cannery superintendents were 


in Washington in support of the closure 
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order, with the help of Delegate BARTLETT, a 
compromise 2-day-a-week commercial oper- 
ation was permitted. 

You can imagine that there are pressures 
on our Federal Division of Fish and Wildlife, 
but with commercial fish interests in con- 
trol of Alaska’s Fish and Game Commission 
the regulations will hardly be objective or 
in the interest of conservation. The nation- 
al conservation organizations are not oppos- 
ing statehood as such, and their opposition 
to the pending statehood legislation could 
be removed entirely if the Commission setup 
were changed. Conservation groups believe 
that the responsibility for managing Alaskan 
fish and wildlife resources should not be 
relinquished by the Federal Government un- 
til the new State legislature makes provision 
to protect the broad national interest. And 
I strongly support their position because, at 
the same time, an impartial setup in the 
management of our Alaska fishery would 
give some hope of protection against forces 
which would limit fishing to residents of 
Alaska by manipulation of regulators. 

In this connection, I support an amend- 
ment to the pending bill to stipulate that 
the fish and wildlife resources be turned over 
to the new State as soon as the Secretary of 
the Interior can certify to the Congress that 
the Alaska State Legislature has made ade- 
quate provision for the proper administra- 
tion, management, and conservation of those 
fish and wildlife resources. And by proper 
I mean that no special interest, either from 
outside or inside Alaska, would control. 

As to the financial ability of the new 
State, I simply point up that the 1958 Fed- 
eral budget asked for $876,955 for manage- 
ment and enforcement, $524,170 for vessels, 
and $165,425 for aircraft. The division of 
resource management presently operates 
seven patrol vessels and nine aircraft. That 
is a total budget of $1,594,000. 

I would trust that the committee report- 
ing this bill is satisfied that the new State 
could finance this extensive operation. Of 
course, 70 percent of the net proceeds of 
the annual sale of fur sealskins will accrue 
to Alaska, but under the new treaty, I 
understand, Canada's share goes up and, of 
course, the price of furs is down. Roughly, 
I figure Alaska would get about three quar- 
ters of a million dollars, so Alaska taxpayers 
would be required to pay an additional tax 
of about $750,000 a year to carry on in the 
way the Federal Government has adminis- 
tered the fishery in the past. This will be 
a burden and I wonder if Alaska’s share in 
the annual fur sealskin sale should not be 
increased. Here, I might point out the tes- 
timony of the conservation director, Charles 
H. Callison, of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, in a statement appearing in the hear- 
ings on H. R. 7999 on page 484 in which he 
referred to a resolution adopted by the fed- 
eration at its annual convention in 1957 
which “stressed the need for more adequate 
funds for fish and wildlife management in 
Alaska.” This is the position of State wild- 
life federations and sportsmen’s leagues and 
includes the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council. 
So, as I say, it is going to be a heavy burden 
on Alaska taxpayers to maintain proper 
management and administration at the pre- 
vious level to say nothing of increasing the 
amount. 

Incidentally, this organization, the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, opposed the 
Alaska law, Senate bill 30, which established 
the special interest control. And since the 
law passed, its repeal or revision has been 

-urged. That is what is needed—then let 
us consider transfer of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to the State. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the conservation 
erganizations whose names I gave earlier 
have asked me to support the amendment 
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to which I referred earlier and which I pro- 
pose to introduce if and when the Alaska 
statehood bill is brought up. The state- 
hood bill should never pass without this 
safeguard amendment. 

In conclusion, I quote from a letter dated 
April 25, 1958, which is self-explanatory. 

“There obviously is some objection to that 
portion of the pro) amendment sug- 
gested by certain conservationists which 
would require Congress to approve the cer- 
tification of the Secretary of the Interior. 
That objection could be overcome by the 
following, which would satisfy the many 
people who are insisting upon a protective 
amendment: 

Provided, That the administration and 
management of the fish and wildlife re- 
sources of Alaska shall be retained by the 
Federal Government under existing laws 
until the first day of the first calendar year 
following the expiration of 90 legislative days 
after the Secretary of the Interior certifies 
to the Congress that the Alaska State Legis- 
lature has made adequate provision for the 
administration, management, and conser- 
vation of said resources in the broad na- 
tional interest.’ 

“Congressman PELLY, the millions of con- 
servationists in Alaska and in all of 
the State are indebted to you for working so 
tirelessly to protect the life-sustaining re- 
sources and basic economy of Alaska and 
the Nation. They must rely upon you and 
the other conservation-minded Members of 
Congress to see that proper safeguards are 
included in any statehood legislation.” 

With this, I conclude my testimony and 
thank the committee again for the oppor- 
tunity to appear here today. 


Heikkila Case in Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said and much has been writ- 
ten about the sudden deportation of Wil- 
liam Heikkila of San Francisco to his 
native Finland for being a part of the 
Communist conspiracy in the United 
States. 

I believe it is time that this case is 
brought into proper perspective, re- 
membering that Heikkila has never 
proved his right to citizenship in his 52 
years in the United States. 

Perhaps the best way to bring this 
case into the sharp focus of our times 
when Communists are undermining the 
historic relationship between our coun- 
try and Latin America by threatening 
the lives of Vice President and Mrs. 
Richard Nixon on their good-will tour is 
to cite at this point editorials from three 
newspapers. 

On Thursday, April 24, 1958, the San 
Francisco Examiner said, in part, edi- 
torially: 

The Immigration Service asked the United 
States attorney’s office whether a legal re- 
straint was pending, was told there was none, 
then carried out its swift deportation—10 
years, 3 months, and 18 days after it had 
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started deportation proceedings. * * * We 
repeat that the Service erred grossly in the 
manner of handling the Heikkila case. Had 
it, within hours of Heikkila’s deportation, 
supplied the public with the full facts re- 
viewed above and with legal basis for acting 
the storm never would have blown up. 

From my own inquiry as a member of 
the House Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Immigration, I wholeheartedly agree 
with the Examiner's viewpoint. 

Then on Saturday, April 26, 1958, the 
People’s World, the Communist news- 
paper published in San Francisco, clam- 
ored editorially for: 

A no-holds-barred Congressional investiga- 
tion of the Immigration Service. 

Immediate dismissal of Bruce Barber, San 
Prancisco immigration director, and all 
others directly responsible for the Heikkila 
outrage. 

Repeal or revision of the Walter-McCarran 
Act— 


Which was termed in the editorial “in- 
famous.” 

You will note that not once did the 
Communist People’s. World in its high 
state of indignation call for a Congres- 
sional investigation of its fellow traveler, 
William Heikkila, 

Then on May 7, 1958, the Oakland 
Tribune had this to say, in part, edito- 
rially: 

The debate about the manner in which 
Heikkila was picked up, placed aboard a 
Government plane, held overnight in Can- 
ada, then put aboard a plane for Finland no 
doubt will continue. * * * The findings by 
Representative HANS will not still the 
loud voices of those who have design to 
aid special purposes rather than those in- 
terested chiefly in democratic processes and 
fair treatment * * * the full story of the 
Heikkila case has not yet been told. * * * 
When it is, the probability exists that justi- 
fication other than that voiced by Repre- 
sentative HIıLLINGS for the Immigration Sery- 
ice also will be revealed. 


Like many Americans I was concerned 
by the allegation that Heikkila had been 
arrested by Immigration officers and 
hustled out of the country in the dead 
of night without being given the oppor- 
tunity to contact his wife or attorney. 

Upon inquiry I am convinced that 
Heikkila had every opportunity to place 
a call to his wife or his attorney but, 
instead, he chose to tell a coworker at 
his place of employment who happened 
to be passing by at the time of his 
arrest by Immigration officers to call his 
wife to tell her that he had been taken 
into custody by these officers as a result 
of a deportation order that had been 
outstanding for almost 11 years. 

I emphasize that after almost 11 years 
of litigation over this deportation order, 
Heikkila was aware of his rights at the 
time he was apprehended by Immigra- 
tion officers. If he had wanted to call 
his wife or his attorney he would have 
been allowed to do so. 

As the result of inquiry requested by 
my distinguished chairman of the House 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion, the Honorable Francis WALTER, of 
Pennsylvania, I am convinced that the 
Immigration Service moved on abso- 
lutely legal grounds and was guilty only 
of faulty public relations. 
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I am so reporting to Mr. WALTER in a 
personal summary of my findings re- 
cently in San Francisco. 

I talked to Bruce Barber, the director 
who was maligned by the Communist 
People’s World, and I found him to be 
of the highest type of public servant, a 
man who is dedicated not only to his im- 
portant job but to his country. There 
is no more loyal and patriotic Ameri- 
can than Bruce Barber. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
Communists seized upon the initial pub- 
lic shock of Heikkila’s swift deportation 
to make a “cause celebre” of this case 
to suit their own selfish, vicious purpose. 

It was not pointed out during the 
public outcry attendant to the Heikkila 
deportation that as late as December 
1956, he took refuge behind the fifth 
amendment in refusing to answer a 
House Un-American Activities Subcom- 
mittee sitting at San Francisco on the 
question of whether he was or is a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. 

Yet, Heikkila has been quoted by news- 
men as saying that he left the party in 
1939 since his return from Finland. 

During the course of the subcommit- 
tee’s questioning of Heikkila, he re- 
sorted to the 1st or 5th amendments or 
both 20 times on questions relating to 
his connection with the Communist 
Party and as to whether he had applied 
for naturalization and as to whether he 
has ever left the United States since he 
came to Minnesota with his parents 
from Finland at the age of 24% months. 

This is a matter of public record. 

The full story of the strange case of 
William Heikkila has not been told. 

I predict that evidence will be turned 
up within a matter of weeks, possibly 
days, that will give an entirely new light 
to the William Heikkila case and fully 
justify his immediate deportation as a 
threat to the security of our country. 

I further am convinced that this new 
development which is expected to break 
momentarily will shock and astound 
even those innocents who have been be- 
witched by the case and now are defend- 
ing this poor, defenseless alien. 


Atomic Energy Commission’s Physical 
Research Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1958 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a press release which I 
issued on May 13, 1958, expressing con- 
cern over the inadequacy of funds being 
made available for the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s physical research program 
in the budget for fiscal year 1959. 

In recent hearings of the Subcommit- 
tee on Research and Development of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, it 
was developed that there is a require- 
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ment of 50-percent increase in support 
of basic research for the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission’s program if this pro- 
gram is not to deteriorate to a point of 
disastrous proportions in relation to our 
competition in basic research with the 
Soviet Union. 

Supporting the views of the top scien- 
tists within our program who testified 
before our subcommittee, I include also 
with my remarks a letter from Dr. War- 
ren C. Johnson, dean of the division of 
physical science, University of Chicago, 
and chairman of the general advisory 
committee to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

The address and letter follow: 


Representative MELVIN Price, Democrat, of 
Illinois, chairman of the Research and De- 
velopment Subcommittee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, today labeled the 
1959 authorization request for the AEC 
physical research program as “shockingly 
low” and a “wanton neglect” of this coun- 
try's needs in the field of basic research. 
Funds requested in the budget proposal were 
limited to two projects of $500,000 each and 
represented improvements of existing re- 
search facilities. No new construction funds 
were requested to cover requirements in the 
three major physical research areas, i. e., 
nuclear physics, chemistry, and metallurgy. 

“This is a sorry commentary,” he said, “on 
the negative approach of the executive 
branch toward the Nation’s scientific needs 
and provides shocking proof of the short- 
sighted attitude which exists in the AEC 
Controller's office and the Budget Bureau. 
This is not true economy,” he declared, “it 
is the costly road to decay and defeat.” 

“It is high time,” he went on, “that the 
administration stop paying lip service to the 
importance of basic research and back its 
words with adequate financial support of 
our research effort. Without such support 
we cannot hope to meet the Soviet challenge 
nor can we long remain a first-class scien- 
tific nation.” 

In referring to recent public hearings 
which his subcommittee held on the AEC 
physical research program, Representative 
Price observed that the great majority of 
witnesses, comprised of top scientists from 
our laboratories throughout the country, had 
emphasized the need for an increase of at 
least 50 percent in the overall level of sup- 
port of the program. 

“This view is confirmed,” he said, “by 
many eminent scientists whom I have met in 
the field and by the distinguished members 
of the General Advisory Committee upon 
whom the Atomic Energy Commission relies 
heavily for guidance.” 

“It is interesting to note,” he added, “that 
the chairman of the General Advisory Com- 
mittee wrote Admiral Strauss in February of 
this year stating that the present level of 
support of the physical research program is 
‘greatly inadequate’ and recommending that 
the level of funding of the program over the 
next 4 years be progressively increased by 
amounts ranging from 50 percent to 150 
percent of present levels. 

“It is abundantly clear,” he added, “that 
prompt action must be taken to increase 
the level of support of the AEC physical re- 
search program if we are to avoid disas- 
trous consequences in the future. The suc- 
cess of our entire scientific effort in the 
years to come rests squarely on the funda- 
mental knowledge which is developed today 
in our research facilities. It is vital that 
we give this work wholehearted support. If 
the executive branch is unable or unwilling 
to provide the necessary leadership, the 
Congress must.“ 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Ill, May 1, 1958. 
The Honorable MELVIN PRICE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Research 
and Development, Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, United States 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Price: Due to the fact that I was 
detained in Chicago on account of illness 
during the hearings on the physical re- 
search program of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, scheduled for February 14, 1958, at 
the request of your committee I am en- 
closing a copy of the letter dealing with this 
subject and addressed to Mr. Lewis L, Strauss, 
Chairman, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, dated February 20, 1958: 

My statement is as follows: 

“During the past few months I have given 
considerable thought to the problem of fi- 
nancial support for the activities of the Di- 
vision of Research of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, It is becoming more and more 
evident that the present level of support, 
namely, about $71.5 million for fiscal 1958 
and fiscal 1959, is greatly inadequate. Fur- 
thermore, unless considerably more support is 
forthcoming within the next 2 or 3 years, 


we shall find ourselves in a difficult position. 


“For the support of this conclusion, I 
would like to present a few facts pertaining 
to some of the programs under the sponsor- 
ship of the Division of Research. At the 
present time about $16 million is devoted 
annually to the support of high energy 
physics. Nevertheless, these funds do not 
enable the cosmotron at the Brookhaven 
National Laboratory and the bevatron at the 
University of California Radiation Labora- 
tory to operate on a full schedule. In addi- 
tion, these laboratories have been in a po- 
sition to accept only about 40 percent of the 
requests that come to them for the use of 
the accelerators for worthwhile experiments, 
and many other physicists and teams in uni- 
versities throughout the country do not even 
apply for machine time, since it is apparent 
that none is available. Four new high 
energy accelerators are now under construc- 
tion and will go into operation during the 
period 1960-1962. These are the 25-30 Bev 
AGS machine at Brookhaven, the 12.5 Bev 
accelerator at the Argonne National Labora- 
tory, the 3 Bey synchrotron at Princeton 
and the Harvard-MIT 6 Bev electron syn- 
chrotron at Cambridge. It has been carefully 
estimated that when these machines go into 
operation, about $50 million will be the an- 
nual operating and experimental expense to 
maintain them on a full time basis. We are 
certain that when this time arrives there 
will be even more demand for the use of the 
machines than available machine time will 
permit. 

“The estimate made here is based on pres- 
ent-day dollars; any inflationary trend will 
increase the operating costs. It should also 
be pointed out that other high energy ma- 
chines, such a cyclotrons, linear accelerators, 
etc., that are included in this program are 
not being used to capacity. If one considers 
it important to use our manpower as effi- 
ciently and effectively as possible, then there 
is the need to maintain all of our experi- 
mental devices in the field of high energy 
physics at full capacity. In other words, it 
appears to me that our manpower resources 
should take precedence in our effort to main- 
tain leadership in the field of high energy 
physics. This statement applies equally to 
all other fields in the atomic-energy pro- 
gram. 

“Another field that deserves increased at- 
tention is what one might call in general 
terms ‘the science of materials.’ Included 
in this expression are such areas as chemis- 
try, metallurgy, solid-state physics, high- 
temperature thermodynamics, ceramics, the 
behavior of materials in a radiation field, etc, 
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Our efforts in the fundamental sciences per- 
taining to these areas have been greatly in- 
adequate. In fact, the difficulties we have 
experienced in the development of different 
types of reactors, not only for power but for 
military propulsion purposes, as well, have 
been due in a large measure to lack of fun- 
damental knowledge in these fields. Due to 
the unrealistic time schedule, we have spent 
relatively large sums of money for pieces of 
hardware without knowing what components 
would be contained within them. By 
lengthening the time schedules for comple- 
tion of some of our reactors for both mili- 
tary and nonmilitary purposes, it will be pos- 
sible to devote more attention to the funda- 
mental problems inherent in the behavior 
and use of materials than we have in the 
past. In fact, these fundamental problems 
must be solved before we are able to com- 
plete the . It is therefore recom- 
mended that considerable additional funds 
be devoted by the Division of Research to 
this area for the support of fundamental 
research in the laboratories of the Com- 
mission, the universities, and institutes 
throughout the country. 

“A number of other activities sponsored 
by the Division of Research need additional 
support. However, in my opinion, the two 
general areas previously mentioned demand 
the greatest attention. What I would like to 
emphasize is that our greatest asset is well 
trained scientific and engineering personnel 
and that we should give them full support 
in order to enable them to carry out their 
work to the capacity of their talents. I 
would estimate that the annual operating 
budget of the Division of Research at the 
present time should be at least $100 million 
to accomplish these objectives and that with- 
in the next 4 years this annual budget should 
rise to $150 million or $175 million to make 
the fullest use of our manpower and facili- 
ties commensurate with the needs and ob- 
jectives of the Atomic Energy Commission's 

am.” 
Very truly yours, 
WARREN C. JOHNSON, 
Dean, Division oj the Physical Sciences. 


CAMG Operations in Atomic Age Warfare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 15, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, our distinguished colleague 
from South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] 
has written a very fine article which was 
published in the Military Review of Jan- 
uary 1958 on the the subject CAMG 
Operations in Atomic Age Warfare. 

Since General THuRMoND is a high- 
ranking officer in the Reserve and has 
made a very exhaustive study of this 
important subject, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and I sincerely 
trust that all my colleagues will read 
and study it. 

There being no objection, the article 
- was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAMG OPERATIONS IN ATOMIC AGE WARFARE 
(By Hon. Strom THurmonp, of South 
Carolina) 

From the time the infantry first penetrates 
enemy-held territory, whether through an 
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overseas, overland, or airborne movement, 
the commander is an occupier under the 
terms of international law. 

Decisions must be made immediately by 
the commander regarding the people, gov- 
ernment, and economy, not only to comply 
with the obligations imposed by interna- 
tional law and agreements,.and to imple- 
ment United States policy objectives for the 
area, but also to exploit for his direct bene- 
fit the potential of available resources in 
supporting and facilitating his combat 
operations. 

To achieve combat success, he must de- 
stroy the enemy—and this includes the com- 
bat elements, the resources mobilized in 
their support, and the political agency which 
directs the effort against him. 

Destruction is essential to winning a war. 
However, reason dictates that force must be 
applied with discrimination. Destruction 
must be measured and limited to actual re- 
quirements existing at the time. Hence the 
force applied need not necessarily be mas- 
sive, neither need the destruction be total. 

The application of even such controlled 
force as is required to win a war has a tre- 
mendous effect upon the civil population. 
The reaction of the affected civil population, 
in turn, can have a tremendous effect upon 
the commander's ability to continue the ap- 
plication of the required force. 

Consequently, the commander's decisions 
are influenced not only by his own and the 
enemy’s relative combat power, but also by 
the civil characteristics of the area of com- 
bat operations. In his estimates of the 
situation he carefully weighs civil affairs and 
military government (CAMG) factors along 
with those dealing with personnel, intelli- 
gence, operations, and logistics, 

CAMG planning must be constant, con- 
tinuous, and in full coordination with all 
other planning in order that CAMG opera- 
tions may best contribute to the overall mis- 
sion of the commander. The objective of 
CAMG planning is to insure support of tac- 
tical and logistical operations, as well as to 
resolve the civilian problems which handi- 
cap or interfere with tactical and logistical 
operations, 

Equally valid for atomic-age warfare is 
Clausewitz’ summation of the overall objec- 
tives of warfare. These objectives are three- 
fold: (1) To conquer and destroy the armed 
power of the enemy, (2) to take possession 
of his material and other sources of strength, 
and (3) to gain public support. These ob- 
jectives are inherent in the mission of the 
Army, which is “to defeat the enemy forces 
in land combat and gain control of the land 
and its people.” 

However, as the scope of warfare enlarges 
with the appearance of atomic weapons of 
increased destructiveness, so the scope of the 
commander’s CAMG responsibilities to the 
population becomes correspondingly intensi- 
fled. Modern military operations, even if 
carried out with measured discrimination, 
will create civilian problems of unparalleled 
magnitude, 


ATOMIC-AGE CAMG PROBLEMS 


It would be well to examine some of these 
problems, essentially civilian in nature, 
which will confront a commander in the 
conduct of his military operations on the 
atomic battlefield. 

Civilians, in larger numbers perhaps than 
ever encountered before, will suffer the ef- 
fects of war in personal loss, injury, depriva- 
tion, and lack of the barest essentials of life. 
In addition, they will lack the guidance, as- 
sistance, or control normally provided at the 
local levels of government. 

Continuing damage will contribute to mass 
hysteria and tend to convert the previously 
normal populace into an uncontrolled horde. 
The populace of an area devastated by atomic 
weapons will seek to flee further injury with 
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their possessions still intact, and they will 
obtain, by any means possible, that which 
is necessary to remain alive. 

From the commander’s point of view, what 
will be the effect of the problems posed by 
these civilians on his combat operations? 
The answer is apparent. 

They will clutter the roads and interfere 
with or prevent the essential movement of 
troops and supplies, Often they are injected 
directly into the combat operation either 
deliberately by the enemy or by their at- 
tempts to evade being engulfed by the enemy 
and to escape from enemy-held territory. 

These civilians will require amazing ton- 
nages of military supplies merely to be kept 
alive, and can compel a diversion of combat 
troops to protect lines of communication 
and supply installations from their pilfer- 
age tendencies in order to survive. They 
can require a similar diversion of troops to 
neutralize guerrilla action, fomented by un- 
detected enemy agents among them. 

They can do all these things and more. 

They can almost stop a military operation, 
unless proper action is taken to anticipate 
and plan in advance, as a part of the mili- 
tary action, the CAMG measures that will 
effectively counteract these otherwise prob- 
able conditions. 


CAMG MEASURES 


The commander's CAMG operations are 
not limited to civil control and relief meas- 
ures. His courses of action are extremely 
varied in scope and in possibilities, as the 
following paragraphs serve to illustrate. 

In coordination with counterintelligence 
agencies, civilians are screened to insure 
the detection of enemy agents and the pre- 
vention of sabotage and rear area disorders. 
Significantly, the extensive CAMG organiza- 
tion, functioning constantly at the grass- 
roots level in enemy territory, constitutes an 
effective source of political and military in- 
telligence, including technical intelligence 
which is important to the combat effort. 

Local civil defense and damage control 
activities, including personnel and equip- 
ment, are coordinated with those of the 
United States forces. Steps are taken to 
enforce directives regarding such matters as 
blackout, curfew, and civilian circulation, 
and to maintain a condition of public order 
and safety among the civilians. 

Information mediums are exploited to in- 
form the civil populace of the purposes and 
aims of the United States effort, and to im- 
prove the relations between our forces and 
the people of the country with which we are 
at war. 

Resources of the country are mobilized in 
support of military requirements, as well as 
to meet minimum essential civilian needs 
and thereby avoid a drain upon United 
States resources. 


HUMAN NATURE UNCHANGED 


The civilian problems of the future com- 
bat commander will confirm the fact that 
“Although weapons change, human nature 
remains the same.” 

It is evident that modern nuclear weap- 
ons and highly technical military forces 
will require mobilization of the full indus- 
trial and resource potential of a nation in- 
volved in war. It is evident, also, that the 
threat alone of the use of atomic devices 
affects nations as well as international bal- 
ances. Consequently, under such conditions 
it is even more evident that the combat 
commander must conduct his operations 
with full recognition of the effect upon the 
population involved and their political, eco- 
nomic, and governmental structures, if ulti- 
mate victory is, in fact, to be achieved. 

Throughout history, successful military 
commanders—such as Julius Caesar and 
Alexander of Macedonia—always have recog- 
nized the problem of controlling the popu- 
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lace, and took measures appropriate to the 
state of weapons development of their time 
to handle the civilian problem. On the 
other hand, outstanding examples of less 
sagacious military leaders are Napoleon I 
and Hitler in their Russian campaigns, 

A forecast of atomic warfare reveals that 
the combat commander’s mission will con- 
tain new elements derived from the vast 
numbers of human beings affected by the 
extent and the intensity of his operations 
when nuclear weapons are used. 

Meeting such conditions demands the de- 
velopment and use of the most efficient 
CAMG organization which can be devised 
and in which is inherent two characteristics 
in atomic warfare organization. These 
characteristics are: 

1. Balance and flexibility which recognizes 
the importance of the Army gaining post- 
war objectives and places greater reliance 
on air transportability. 

2. Continuing need for conventional forces 
and means while recognizing the necessity 
to be prepared to cope with aggression of 
varying forms. 

In addition to the foregoing character- 
istics implicit in atomic warfare organiza- 
tion there are three concepts which will 
apply on the atomic battlefield of the field 
army. These concepts contribute to achiev- 
ing maximum combat effectiveness and have 
a direct relation to CAMG operations. 


FIRST CONCEPT 


In the atomic age the battlefield will be 
of much greater depth and width than ever 
before. 

Because of this consideration a greater 
land mass and larger population concentra- 
tion will come under the sphere of influence 
of the combat commander. As a conse- 
quence, social, economic, and political prob- 
lems of a greater scope will be his concern, 
To avert using combat-trained troops, the 
commander will have an increasing need for 
personnel skilled in CAMG combat-support 
operations. 

However, manpower available for control 
of these lands and the populations therein 
will be limited. This highlights the neces- 
sity to increase our combat effectiveness 
through developing CAMG technological pro- 
fictency to the maximum. 

With respect to the development of new 
CAMG techniques, the task ahead in the sys- 
tematic development of the “CAMG science” 
is a challenge which can and will be met, 
The availability to our combat commanders 
of qualified CAMG personnel will serve to 
minimize the many problems inherent in this 
field. 

SECOND CONCEPT 


Under atomic conditions basic combat 
units are small integrated battle groups of 
all arms, which are semi-independent, self- 
contained, and capable of operating over ex- 
tended distances on a fluid battleground for 
prolonged periods with minimum control and 
support by higher headquarters. Extreme 
mobility mherent in such battle groups gives 
them the added capability to concentrate 
rapidly, attack hard, and disperse quickly. 

Such tactics will call for a greater meas- 
ure of self-dependence on the part of our 
commanders, their staffs, and their men than 
has been required heretofore. The demands 
on leadership due to dispersal and the em- 
ployment of complex weapons systems will 
require full utilization of the capabilities of 
the CAMG organization to assist in the ac- 
complishment of the mission. 

Such utilization will require the use of 
G-5 staff sections; effective deployment of 
CAMG units; the thorough education of offi- 
cers and men in the role and capabilities of 
the CAMG organization; and making provi- 
sion for carrying out CAMG functions in 
those lower echelons which are not author- 
ized CAMG staff sections, 
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In this respect it is significant to note 
that current CAMG doctrine is adaptable to 
the requirements of the atomic battlefield. 
It is not old; it has emerged since World 
War II and is derived from the lessons of 
history. Four basic characteristics of this 
CAMG doctrine are: 

1. CAMG units are the flexible cellular 
type capable of being tailored with CAMG 
functional specialists and CAMG officers nec- 
essary to meet the requirements of the area 
in which deployed, 

2. CAMG units, specially trained for both 
overland and airborne field operations under 
combat conditions, are assigned or attached 
to armies, corps, and divisions to give CAMG 
support to the command. 

3. In a mobile or unsettled situation, de- 
centralization of command authority (‘‘op- 
erational chain of command“) over all 
CAMG units, supplementary to those pro- 
viding direct support of combat, assures that 
the demands of dispersal can be met. 

4. Aid to battle groups operating over ex- 
tended areas for prolonged periods is the 
primary function of CAMG operations to 
insure maximum utilization of the resources 
of the area for the support of the combat 
forces, 

THIRD CONCEPT 


Staggered tactical formations of the 
atomic battlefield, dispersed in great depth, 
place heavy emphasis on reconnaissance and 
surveillance to cover unoccupied void areas, 
as well as increase the need for accurate and 
timely intelligence in order to reduce to a 
minimum all uncertainty regarding enemy 
actions in the unoccupied void areas, 

The vital part which CAMG intelligence 
plays in keeping the responsible combat 
commander informed of the political, eco- 
nomic, and population effects on courses of 
action open to him has been recognized, 
and it is incorporated in Field Manual 
101-5, Staff Officers’ Field Manual, Staff 
Organization and Procedure, as the CAMG 
estimate of the situation. The purpose is 
to develop a systematic procedure which 
will furnish the combat commander with 
the type of intelligence he needs regarding 
the people in his area. He will thereby 
be able to take action to preclude the eco- 
nomic, political, and governmental reac- 
tions of the population from erupting into 
threats to the security of his forces or the 
accomplishment of his mission. 

The accent on dispersal presents critical 
problems in the surveillance, intelligence, 
and security of lightly held or unoccupied 
areas. For some time it has been recog- 
nized that the main factor for effectively 
gaining control over guerrilla forces is the 
restoration of publie order and safety cou- 
pled with a basic economic stability. 

For lightly held areas the task is primarily 
one of generating confidence among the 
population im the local government's ability 
and willingness to function. This is done 
by furnishing government services such as 
communications, employment, relief, and 
protection. 

Unoccupied void areas present a more dif- 
ficult problem. This problem can be over- 
come also by extension of local governmental 
influence into these areas with particular 
attention to extending local public safety 
personnel and agencies under CAMG super- 
vision into the unoccupied void areas to act 
as a guerrilla and subversive force deterrent. 


MEETING CAMG REQUIREMENTS 
Consistent with the thoughts thus far 
presented, following are some specific pro- 
posals for meeting the CAMG requirements 
of the atomic age: 
1. G5 staff sections and CAMG units must 
be included in the combat commander‘s 
force. This has several corollaries, 
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(a) Military personnel throughout the 
services must be indoctrinated in CAMG 
capabilities in order to provide the balanced 
force needed to carry out the commander's 
mission, In this connection all branch serv- 
ice schools must give greater emphasis to 
CAMG orientation. > 

(b) The operational nature of CAMG ac- 
tivities must be refiected throughout mili- 
tary doctrine so that the G3-G5 relation- 
ship will be understood fully by command- 
ers and planners. 

(c) CAMG plans, units, and staff sections 
must be included in all maneuvers and 
command post exercises in order that organ- 
izational and doctrinal developments may 
provide the combat commander of the fu- 
ture with a tested capability to handle his 
CAMG responsibilities. 

(d) There must be an appreciation of the 
need of the field commander for clearly 
defined national objectives and policies. 

2. G5 representation should be established 
in all military assistance advisory groups 
in order to develop a capability within the 
armies of our allies to conduct CAMG opera- 
tions. Close llaison must be maintained 
with governmental agencies such as the For- 
eign Service, the International Cooperation 
Administration, and the United States Intel- 
ligence Agency in order to make maximum 
use of techniques developed and to smooth 
out transition of authority problems when 
oceupied areas pass from military to civil 
control. 

3. Development of a viable doctrine to 
counteract Communist propaganda must be 
encouraged. Maximum use must be made 
of the free intellectual and religious tradi- 
tions of the United States in combating 
communism and gaining our postwar chjecs 
tives. 

4. The technological proficiency of CAMG 
personnel must be increased by: 

(a) Maintaining a continuing research 
program in order to develop new techniques, 
procedures, testing criteria, and detection of 
new research areas. 

(ùj Placing emphasis during CAMG train- 
ing on such subjects as the role of CAMG in 
combat operations; development of plans, 
orders, and annexes; problem-solving meth- 
ods and techniques; cultural and environ- 
mental factors affecting the relationship be- 
tween our military and local governments 
and peoples, and procedures for allocating 
manpower and resources. 

5. Because of the wide areas of great depth 
which are contemplated for atomic age war- 
fare, the problem of preparing CAMG per- 
sonnel in area characteristics and language 
will be magnified greatly. Consequently, 
area documentation must be kept current 
and extremely concise. The designation of 
areas of deployment must be made early in 
order that language training requirements 
may be met. In addition, increased empha- 
sis must be placed upon CAMG intelligence 
training, including the estimate of the situ- 
ation, and intelligence collection planning. 

6. Operational planning must give greater 
emphasis to refugee control in order to pre- 
vent interference with ground mobility. The 
local public-safety organization, under 
CAMG supervision, should be extended 
throughout the unoccupied void areas as far 
as practicable to act as a guerrilla and sub- 
versive force deterrent, 


CONCLUSION 

The critical point of atomic warfare will 
hinge on the combat commander's ability to 
exploit the advantage gained from the use 
of the weapon. With the chaotic conditions 
envisioned, his ability to handle the multi- 
tudinous problems—technical, ideological, 
logistical—posed by the population among 
whom he is operating may mean the differ- 
ence between success or failure. 
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SENATE 


Monpay, May 19, 1958 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, in these stirring 
and solemn times we beseech the under- 
girding of Thy might for those who here 
have been entrusted with the national 
welfare. We pray that, facing their glo- 
bal tasks, no passing irritation may dim 
the glory of the vision splendid. 

When those beset by social and per- 
sonal problems, and perchance whose 
attitudes are poisoned by evil forces, los- 
ing their sanity of outlook blame it on us, 
grant us the patience and the poise to 
meet hatred with good will, envy with 
sharing, injury with foregiveness, and 
falsehood with a passion for the truth. 
In spite of rude and bitter winds of 
opposition to our designs for world bet- 
terment, may we keep the torch of hope 
blazing for the distressed and disinher- 
ited across all the frontiers of want and 
woe. Asking not for appreciation, but 
only for the satisfaction of being faithful 
stewards of privilege in our relation- 
ships with others, may we be loyal to the 
royal in ourselves, heartened by history’s 
assurance that so often truth crushed 
to earth has risen, and that wildernesses 
have blossomed into gardens because of 
those who have endured as seeing the in- 
visible. So may Thy kingdom come and 
Thy will be done in all the earth. In the 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 


Thursday, May 15, 1958, was dispensed — 


with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts: 


On May 14, 1958: 

S. 3050. An act to increase the equipment 
maintenance allowance for rural carriers, 
and for other purposes. 

On May 16, 1958: 

S. 1062. An act for the relief of Maud 
Claer Wahl; 

S. 1578. An act for the relief of Hovhannes 
H. Haidostian; 

S. 1818. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to acquire certain lands as an 
addition to the Fort Frederica National 
Monument; 

S.1943. An act for the relief of Norma 
Josephine Hodges Dowd; 

S. 2166. An act for the relief of John J. 
Griffin; 

S. 2183. An act to amend the act of August 
2, 1956 (70 Stat. 940), providing for the 
establishment of the Virgin Islands National 
Park, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2937. An act to provide equitable treat- 
ment for producers participating in the Soil 
Bank program on the basis of incorrect in- 
formation furnished by the Government. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Vice Adm. Edmund T. Wool- 
dridge, United States Navy, when re- 
tired, to be placed on the retired list in 
the grade of vice admiral, which was 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT ON OPERATION OF TRADE 
AGREEMENTS PROGRAM—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC. NO. 384) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Finance: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby transmit my second annual 
report on the operation of the trade 
agreements program. This report is 
submitted to the Congress pursuant to 
section 350 (e) (i) of the Tariff Act of 
1930 as amended by section 3 (d) of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955. 
The trade agreements program is car- 
ried out under the authority contained 
in the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 and 
its various amendments and extensions. 

In the past year, Free World exports 
reached $100 billion and our own exports 
approached the huge total of $20 billion 
for the first time. These facts, together 
with the developments in world com- 
merce recorded in this report, dramatize 
the vital role that our trade policy has 
played in the attainment of economic 
progress at home and abroad and in 
building cohesion in the Free World. 

Whether the progress that has been 
made over the years in the development 
of healthy world trade can be continued, 
whether advances in economic coopera- 
tion abroad as exempified by the Euro- 
pean Common Market can widely benefit 
the United States as well as the partici- 
pants, whether the best interests of the 
United States in a peaceful world can be 
fostered—all depend in large measure on 
effective trade leadership by this country. 

This report is a part of the history of 
the reciprocal trade program. That his- 
tory clearly reveals the need for the con- 
tinuation and strengthening of the re- 
ciprocal trade program through the en- 
actment of recommended legislation. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, May 19, 1958. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10746) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Kirwan, Mr, 
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NORRELL, Mr. SYEMINSKI, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. JENSEN, Mr. FENTON, 
Mr. Bunce, and Mr. Taser were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 12428) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice, the Judi- 
ciary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 12428) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in connec- 
tion therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Labor 
Subcommittee of the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, and the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations were authorized 
edt meet during the session of the Senate 

ay. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL 
OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
call of the calendar, under the rule, be 
dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to announce that we expect 
to have the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar 1549, Senate bill 
3468, which provides for the construction 
and improvement of certain roads on the 
Navaho and Hopi Indian Reservations. 

Calendar 1545, House bill 6940, which 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to reimburse certain landowners for their 
moving expenses. 

Calendar 1546, Senate bill 3199, which 
changes the period for doing annual 
er ent work on unpatented mineral 
cla. 5 

Calendar 1547, Senate bill 2215, which 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Spokane Valley project, in Washington 
and Idaho. 

Calendar 1571, House bill 11519, which 
authorizes the use of naval vessels to 
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determine the effect of newly developed 
‘weapons upon such vessels. 

Calendar 1572, House bill 8547, which 
authorizes the disposal of certain uncom- 
pleted vessels. 

Calendar 1538, Senate bill 3186, to ex- 
tend for 1 year certain programs estab- 
lished under the Domestic Tungsten, 
Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Columbium- 
Tantalum Production and Purchase Act 
of 1956. 

It is also our intention to have the Sen- 
ate consider Calendar 1614, Senate Joint 
Resolution 166, which has been reported 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. That joint resolu- 
tion authorizes an appropriation to en- 
able the United States to extend an invi- 
tation to the International Civil Aviation 
Organization to hold the 12th session of 
its assembly in the United States in 1959. 

Mr. President, I expect to have the 
conference report on the postal pay and 
rate bill called up in the Senate as a 
privileged matter; we anticipate now 
that it probably will be brought up on 
Wednesday. 

In addition, we shall have a call of 
the calendar on Wednesday. 

Mr. President, I thank my colleagues 
for their consideration. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


PURCHASE AND DONATION OF FLOUR AND CORN- 
MEAL FOR CERTAIN PURPOSES 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation authorizing Commodity 
Credit Corporation to purchase flour and 
cornmeal and donating same for certain 
domestic and foreign purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON MILITARY PRIME CONTRACTS WITH 
BUSINESS FIRMS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
EXPERIMENTAL, DEVELOPMENTAL, AND RE- 
SEARCH WORK 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Defense, Supply and Logistics, transmitting, 

pursuant to law, a report on military prime 

contracts with business firms in the United 

States for experimental, developmental, and 

research work (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on Armed Services, 


PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT, GRAND TE- 
TON NATIONAL PARK, WYO. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
proposed concession contract in Grand Teton 
National Park, Wyo. (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF CERTAIN UNITED STATES 
CEMETERIES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


A letter from the Secretary, the American 
Battle Monuments Commission, Washington, 
D. C., reporting pursuant to law, on the pro- 
gram to furnish to the next-of-kin of sol- 
diers, sailors, marines, and airmen who are 
buried overseas an aerial photograph of the 
cemetery in which the individual is buried 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
REPORT ON BACKLOG OF PENDING APPLICATIONS 

AND HEARING CASES, FEDERAL COMMUNICA- 

TIONS COMMISSION 


A lette: from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, transmitting, pur- 
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suant to law, a report on backlog of pending 
applications and hearing cases in that Com- 
mission, as of March 31, 1958 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by James A. Edmond 
Post 121, the American Legion, Department 
of Texas, relating to the release of American 
prisoners by the Governments of China and 
North Korea; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Los Angeles, Calif., relating to 
a 1962 world fair in the Los Angeles area; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A letter from the coordinator, Office of 
Civil Defense, Commonwealth of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va., transmitting a copy of an 
interstate civil defense compact between the 
States of Virginia and North Carolina (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Ignatius Page, Jr., of St. Louis, Mo., relating 
to certain motions concerning an impeach- 
ment proceeding; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Resolutions adopted by the city councils 
of the cities of Los Angeles, West Covina, 
Beverly Hills, and Glendora, all of the State 
of California, favoring additional authoriza- 
tion for the Los Angeles River Basin proj- 
ect; to the Committee on Public Works. 

A resolution adopted by the board of 
trustees of the Oso Flaco Reclamation Dis- 
trict No. 2081, Santa Maria, Calif., relating 
to the flood control hazard in Santa Maria 
Valley, Calif.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. PAYNE: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Maine; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
provide adequate safeguards in tariff and 
foreign trade policy legislation 


“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Maine in the 98th legislative session assem- 
bled, most respectfully present and petition 
your honorable body as follows: 

“Whereas the steadily increasing impor- 
tation from foreign countries into the United 
States of numerous products that unfairly 
compete with a substantial part of the prod- 
ucts of Maine’s industrial economy consti- 
tutes a constant threat to the State’s eco- 
nomic stability; and 

whereas the manufacturing and proc- 
essing industries such as textiles, hardwood 
plywood, clothespins and fisheries pay wages 
at the American standard to our residents 
and support the State and Federal Govern- 
ments by payment of taxes; and 

“Whereas the cost of production in low- 
wage, highly industrialized foreign countries 
is far below the cost of production in the 
State of Maine and it is impossible for our 
industries to compete with the low-priced 
imports; and 

“ ‘Whereas some industries of Maine are be- 
ing forced to close or reduce work forces, man 
work hours and prices, resulting in financial 
losses to the companies, reduction in take- 
home pay to workers and unemployment: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we the memorialists, rec- 
ommend to the Congress of the United States 
to provide in the trade agreements legisla- 
tion now before it adequate safeguards to 
remedy injury to domestic industry through 
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import quotas and an effective legal control; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution, 
phe / authenticated by the secretary of state, 

be immediately transmitted by the secretary 
of state to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, to the President of 
the United States, the Vice President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, the Chair- 
man of the United States Tariff Commission, 
the President of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
the chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and each Senator and Representa- 
tive from Maine in the Congress of the 
United States.’ 

“In senate chamber, in 
May 8, 1958, read and adopted. 

“CHESTER T. WINSLOW, 
“Secretary. 

“House of representatives, read and 

adopted May 8, 1958. 


concurrence 


“Harvey R. PEASE, 
“Clerk,” 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Maine, identical with 


the foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1939. A bill to amend the Federal Seed 
Act of August 9, 1939 (53 Stat. 1275), as 
amended (Rept. No. 1580); and 

H. R. 6765. An act to provide for reports on 
the acreage planted to cotton, to repeal the 
prohibitions against cotton acreage reports 
based on farmers’ planting intentions, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1591). 

By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 3076. A bill to amend section 12 of the 
act of May 29, 1884, relating to research on 
foot-and-mouth disease and other animal 
diseases (Rept. No. 1589). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

S. 2447. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to undertake con- 
tinuing studies of the effects of insecticides, 
herbicides, and fungicides upon fish and 
wildlife for the purpose of preventing losses 
of those invaluable natural resources follow- 
ing spraying and to provide basic data on the 
various chemical controls so that forests, 
croplands, and marshes can be sprayed with 
minimum losses of fish and wildlife (Rept. 
No. 1592). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2629. A bill for the relief of John J. 
Spriggs (Rept. No. 1594). 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H. J. Res. 378. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim annually the 
week which includes July 4 as National 
Safe Boating Week (Rept. No. 1595). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H. R. 1061. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Secretaries of the 
military departments to settle certain claims 
for damage to, or loss of, property or per- 
sonal injury or death, not cognizable under 
any other law (Rept. No. 1596). 


— 
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By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 445. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Sabatino (Rept. No. 1597); 

S.683. A bill for the relief of Chiu-Sang 
Wu and his wife, Catherine Naoko Mitsuda 
Wu (Rept. No. 1598); 

S. 1542. A bill for the relief of Lori Biagi 
(Rept. No. 1599); 

5.1963. A bill to amend section 35 of title 
18 of the United States Code so as to increase 
the punishment for knowingly giving false 
information concerning destruction of air- 
craft and motor vehicles (Rept. No. 1600); 

5.2982. A bill for the relief of Kalliope 
Giamnias (Rept. No. 1601); 

H.R.1466. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Thomas B. Meade (Rept. No. 1608) ; 

H. R. 7261. An act to amend the Federal 
Probation Act to make it applicable to the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia (Rept. No. 1609); and 

H. R. 9775. An act for the relief of William 
J. McGarry (Rept. No. 1610). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 3055. A bill for the relief of Ronald H. 
Denison (Rept. No. 1603) ; 

S. 3175. A bill for the relief of Giuseppina 
Fazio (Rept. No. 1602); 

S. 3205. A bill for the relief of Paul S. 
Watanabe (Rept. No. 1604); 

H. R. 1700. An act for the relief of Western 
Instruments Associates (Rept. No. 1611); and 

H. R. 6932. An act for the relief of the 
estate of W. C. Yarbrough (Rept. No. 1612). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 489. A bill for the relief of Francisco 
Salinas (also known as Daniel Castro 
Quilantan) and his wife Graciela de Jesus 
Garza Salinas (also Known as Graciela de 
Jesus Garza Quilantan) (Rept. No. 1605); 

S. 489. A bill for the relief of Mary K. Ryan 
(Rept. No. 1606) ; 

S. 1593. A bill for the relief of Elisabeth 
Lesch (Rept. No. 1607); and 

H. R. 1492. An act for the relief of Gillous 
M. Young (Rept. No. 1613). 


DEMONSTRATION PLANT FOR PRO- 
DUCTION FROM SEA OR OTHER 
SALINE WATERS, WATER SUIT- 
ABLE FOR AGRICULTURAL PUR- 
POSES—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, by 
direction of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, I report favorably, 
with an amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute, the joint resolution (S. J, Res. 
135) providing for the construction by 
the Department of the Interior of a full- 
scale demonstration plant for the pro- 
duction from sea or other saline waters, 
of water suitable for agricultural, in- 
dustrial, municipal, and other beneficial 
consumptive uses, and I submit a report 
(No. 1593) thereon. 

The title as amended provides for the 
construction by the Secretary of the In- 
terior of demonstration plants for the 
production, from saline or brackish 
waters, of water suitable for agricul- 
tural, industrial, municipal, or other 
beneficial consumptive uses. 

On April 1, by leave of the Senate, 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Cask] and the Senator from California 
{Mr. KUCHEL] became cosponsors. The 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wey] desires to join us in sponsoring 
this important legislation, and I ask 
unanimous consent that his name be 
added as a cosponsor. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, in 
our opinion, Senate Joint Resolution 
135, as amended, represents the most 
vital piece of water legislation since the 
enactment of the reclamation law of 
1902, which set the stage for water and 
land resource development in the 17 
Western States. Under this act, rec- 
lamation projects are now supplying ir- 
rigation water to more than 7 million 
acres of productive agricultural land that 
have created or supported hundreds of 
cities and towns in the West. 

Public power, totaling more than 5 
million kilowatts, have been installed on 
reclamation multipurpose projects. Mu- 
nicipal water is furnished scores of cities 
and towns as a byproduct. 

Taxable values have been created, run- 
ning into hundreds of millions of dollars, 
purchasing power has been created, 
homes established, and the spreading of 
the wealth developed has been felt in 
every section of the country, as Theodore 
Roosevelt predicted in his message to the 
Congress 56 years ago. 

By 1980, Government experts estimate 
that the use of water in this country 
will treble. Surface and underground 
sources of fresh, sweet, or potable water 
in many areas of the country are al- 
ready being taxed to capacity to meet 
daily needs of a population that is in- 
creasing at the rate of 3 million persons 
annually. 

The stability and growth of many of 
our coastal cities to the west, as well as 
the east, depends on fresh water sup- 
plies. In the interior areas, communi- 
ties are already confronted by diminish- 
ing potable supplies. Agricultural areas 
in many Western States are confronted 
by a lack of water suitable for irrigation. 

In 1952 the Congress established a 
saline water program in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for research and 
pilot plant development. There is no 
question but that sea water can be de- 
salted or that brackish water can be 
demineralized. 

The problem has been to demonstrate, 
on a full-scale basis, the best methods 
by which results can be achieved at eco- 
nomical cost. So far only very minor 
pilot plant operations have been under- 
taken, either by the Government or pri- 
vate industry. 

In the opinion of the committee the 
approach has been inadequate and in- 
effectual toward reaching promptly the 
goal that time is making an urgent ne- 
cessity. Five, ten, or fifteen years are 
all too short a time in which to reach 
the goal. 

Senate Joint Resolution 135, as amend- 
ed, places the responsibility for accel- 
erating the saline water program on the 
Secretary of the Interior, whose depart- 
ment is charged with the duty of imple- 
menting the authorizations set forth in 
the measure as reported by the commit- 
tee. We have confidence that the 
present Secretary, a former distin- 
guished Member of this body, is alert to 
the problem and will so organize the 
program to carry out the objectives 
promptly and effectively. 

In brief, the authorization in the 
amended resolution sets forth these ob- 
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jectives with an appropriation of $10 
million. 

First. Construction and operation of— 

(1) Not less than 3 plants which shall 
be designed for the conversion of sea 
water, and each of 2 plants so designed 
to have a capacity of not less than 1 
million gallons per day; 

(2) Not less than 2 plants, designed 
for the treatment of brackish water, and 
at least 1 of the plants so designed to 
have a capacity of not less than 250,000 
gallons per day; and : 

(3) Such plants shall be located in 
the following geographical areas with a 
view to demonstrating optimum utility 
from the standpoint of reliable opera- 
tion, maintenance, and economic poten- 
tial— 

(A) At least 1 plant which is de- 
signed for the conversion of sea water 
shall be located on the west coast of 
the United States, and at least 1 plant so 
designed shall be located on the east 
coast or gulf coast of the United States; 

(B) At least 1 plant which is designed 
for the treatment of brackish water 
shall be located in the area generally 
described as the northern Great Plains, 
and at least 1 plant so designed shall be 
located in the arid areas of the South- 
west; and 

(C) One plant which is designed for 
the conversion of sea water shall be lo- 
cated in the Virgin Islands or some other 
Territorial possession of the United 
States, as determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior, with a view to provid- 
ing potable water and/or additional 
electric power. 

The committee has avoided any in- 
dication as to the precise locations of 
any of the plants in the general geo- 
graphical areas indicated. The decisions 
on the precise locations are the respon- 
sibility of the Secretary. 

Presumably, the Secretary will take 
into consideration the critical water 
problems of local areas and the market 
for the potable water produced at the 
plants. Cooperation of States and local 
communities will undoubtedly be a fac- 
tor in the Secretary’s consideration of 
the locations. 

It is our hope that Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 135 will receive early consider- 
ation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the joint resolution 
will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the future 
of America and of the world is, more than 
we realize, dependent on continued ade- 
quate supplies of what we have always 
assumed to be as plentiful as the air— 
that is, water. 

However, increasing home, industrial 
and agricultural uses, the cutting down 
of many of our forests, and the growing 
industrialization of our continent are 
going to make water a scarce commodity, 
unless we take steps to prevent it. 

Conservation of natural resources is 
one avenue of prevention. Another is 
perfecting the economical purification of 
polluted, saline, and brackish water. 

Therefore, I have been pleased to join 
in cosponsoring the committee bill which 
Senator ANDERSON is sponsoring, and 
which provides for the construction, un- 
der contract with the Department of the 
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Interior, of demonstration plants for the 
production, from saline or brackish 
waters, of water suitable for agricultural, 
industrial, municipal, and other bene- 
ficial uses. 

And, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the body 
of the Recor at this point my statement 
on Senate Joint Resolution 135, as 
amended. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Civilizations have risen and fallen de- 
pending on changing climates. Deserts have 
crept up on lush and wealthy civilizations, 
have destroyed them more completely than 
an invading horde could have done. 

Power has waxed and waned dependent 
upon the fruits of civilization which require 
the nourishment of pure water. 

Note the effect of water. In the midst of 
arid deserts, one comes upon the delightful 
relief of the oasis. And the oasis differs only 
from the surrounding desert because of the 
water which feeds it. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS 


As dynasties have risen and fallen for such 
reasons as I have mentioned, international 
power has shifted from one nation to another. 

One of the great sources of power of the 
United States has been its relative freedom 
from worry about sources of water. 

Other raw materials have been available 
in abundance, but so has the water neces- 
sary to support the life of the continent and 
to make easy any industrial process to refine 
the rich ores found in this country. 

Some countries which have lacked water 
have felt insecure and poor, and have con- 
sidered it necessary to prey upon their neigh- 
bors in order to survive. 

International conflict is often bred by pov- 
erty, and national poverty is often due to 
lack of water. 


WATER AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


In the northern plain of Africa and in 
the Arabian Peninsula, we see great stretches 
of desert covering areas, much of which was 
once well watered and green. Perhaps from 
the overuse or waste of the surface of the 
soil, the water gradually receded until noth- 
ing was left but desert. 

Along the Nile, there has continued a 
primitive agriculture, dependent almost 
completely upon irrigation from the slug- 
gish, muddy waters of the Nile. Along the 
banks, the peasant pedals a wheel to which 
are attached cups which raise the water to 
the ditches he has dug in his little piece of 
soil. And, on this little water, his crop must 
grow. 

As you all know, the increase and regu- 
lation of the waters of the Nile for the bene- 
fit of the agriculture and industry of Egypt 
has long been a dream of the people in- 
habiting that area. 

In Palestine, the lack of water has tended 
to increase the tensions between the Arab 
nomadic tribes and the Israelis who culti- 
vate the soil and start industry. A project 
to bring water to that area would be one of 
the most effective international means of 
relieving tensions and bringing peace to an 
otherwise strife-torn region. 


SALINE AND BRACKISH WATER 


Where fountainheads of water are not 
available for damming and piping to arid 
areas, there is usually a kind of water which 
has been useless in the past. I refer to the 
salty water of the ocean and to the brackish 
water of other areas. For thousands of years, 
it has been known that saline and brackish 
water could be converted into comparatively 
pure water by such processes as distillation. 
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However, the problem of excessive cost has 
always been the limiting factor. 

Laboratory experiments have refined these 
age-old processes to the point where we can 
now foresee the increasingly inexpensive 
manufacture of pure water from salty water. 

The time has come, in my opinion, when 
we must seize time by the forelock and ride 
head on to meet the challenge of the future. 

There are many practical processes; but 
the mere test tube type application of them 
in the laboratory does not tell us how 
cheaply we can really make large quantities 
of fresh water. 

America is proud of its private industry, of 
the initiative and practical engineering of 
which American industry is capable. 

It is, therefore, a great satisfaction to co- 
sponsor a bill which provides that five dem- 
onstration plants shall be constructed by our 
private industry. 

In private industry one will find the prac- 
tical engineers whose experience has quali- 
fied them to meet the practical problem of 
cost, and to cut cost to the bone. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE PLANTS 


It is a great advantage, in my opinion. to 
have the proposed plants located at differing 
places within the United States. 

This will test operations under diverse con- 
ditions, and it will make the plants available 
to different sections of our country. 

It is unfortunately true that increasingly 
there are parts of the United States which 
suffer from lack of surplus supplies of water. 


WISCONSIN WATER MUST BE SAVED 


We, in Wisconsin, find that we are increas- 
ingly under pressure to lend and probably to 
give some of our water to our friends. 

Although we would like to be generous 
with our natural resources, we must guard 
the future of our great State and protect the 
heritage of our children and grandchildren. 


STOP CHICAGO WATER DIVERSION 


The continual fight by the authorities of 
the city of Chicago, and their allies, for a 
diversion to their own use of Lake Michigan 
waters which belong to lakeside States, con- 
stantly emphasizes the struggle over water. 

We should be naive if we did not now fore- 
see an increasingly intense struggle for Lake 
Michigan water, unless we can point the way 
toward more economical purification. 

Although the problem of the city of Chi- 
cago is not one of purifying saline or 
brackish water, it is a somewhat similar prob- 
lem—that of purifying water polluted by in- 
dustry and by sewage from a large city. 

The city of Chicago and the Chicago Sani- 
tary District should, in my humble judg- 
ment, demonstrate what can be cheaply done 
in the purification of polluted water by Chi- 
cago, so that their neighboring Lake States 
would be freed from the drain and constant 
fear of losing some of their water rights. 

For instance, a I-inch drop in the lake 
level would put ships 1 inch closer to 
scraping bottom, necessitating lighter loads 
for most freight ships. 

WISCONSIN WATER LAWS 

The State of Wisconsin has commenda- 
bly undertaken a review of all aspects of 
the question of laws concerning the use 
of water. 

Water in the State is needed for recrea- 
tion, for drinking, for agriculture, for in- 
dustry. And, it is the sine qua non, or 
necessity, of the beautiful vegetation which 
adorns the State of Wisconsin and of the 
wildlife which inhabits its forests. 

The rivers and lakes of Wisconsin are a 
joy to behold and a pleasure for the va- 
cationer to use. Incidentally, the recrea- 
tion industry is the third largest industry 
in the State. 

These lakes and rivers are not in immi- 
nent danger—at least so long as we vigi- 
lantly stand guard against lake water di- 
version. 
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However, the water table of this, as well 
as of other States, has been gradually 
sinking. 

Watershed management, to increase the 
absorption of water into the land, will help; 
but in the long run this will not be enough, 

LET US BE FARSIGHTED 

It is not enough to say that the prob- 
lem of water, of scarcity, is not immedi- 
ately upon us. This is most fortunate. We 
in the Senate are charged with taking the 
long view of the needs of our country and 
of our States. And, if we fail to do this, 
we may perhaps see looming on the hori- 
zon the unpleasant mirage, not of a lovely 
oasis, but of an arid desert gradually creep- 
ing upon our prosperous land. 

I am sure, however, that we shall all take 
the long view, be farsighted, and plan the 
protection of our trusting country from 
drought. 

We must, therefore, redouble our efforts, 

CONSERVATION 

Conservation of natural resources should, 
of course, be carried on in the ways in 
which our laws provide. And, where nec- 
essary, these laws should be strengthened 
to give proper attention to the protection 
of the existing water-conserving cov 
of the soil, and to the development of other 
conservation measures. 

And, in addition, I believe that we should, 
as quickly as possible, pass and send to the 
President this Senate Joint Resolution 135, 
a bill calculated to make practical the theo- 
retical knowledge which has been obtained 
concerning the purification of saline and 
brackish water. 

THE BILL 

This Senate Joint Resolution 135, as 
amended, contains appropriate recitals as to 
the increasing scarcity of water and the 
danger of such scarcity to our country. 

The bill also provides that the Secretary 
of the Interior select the process to be uti- 
lized in the demonstration plants, and that 
he do this within 6 months. : 

The Secretary of the Interior is also di- 
rected to let contracts for the construction 
of not less than five demonstration plants. 
These are to be large plants. Not less than 
3 are to be designed for the conversion of 
sea water, and 2 of these plants are to be of 
a capacity of not less than 1 million gallons 
per day. 

Not less than 2 of the 5 plants are to be 
designed for the treatment of brackish 
water. At least 1 of these brackish water 
plants is to have a capacity of not less than 
250,000 gallons per day. 

The geographic locations of the plants are 
to be such that they will be distributed 
throughout the United States— 

1. One for sea water, to be on the west 
coast; 

2. One for sea water, on the east or gulf 
coast; 

3. One for sea water, to be in a Territorial 
possession such as the Virgin Islands, where 
they have had, I am told, a water problem; 

4. One for brackish water, to be located 
in the northern Great Plains; and, 

5. One for brackish water, in the so-called 
arid areas of the Southwest. 

Mr. President, I am happy to join my 
colleagues in supporting this legislation, 
and I ask that it receive the most prompt 
and favorable consideration. It is not too 
much to say that our hopes for lasting world 
peace may ultimately depend upon our so- 
lution to the problem of pure water. If we 
can assure the world of an increasingly ade- 
quate supply of fresh water, we shall be in 
a position to lead in alleviating the arid 
conditions leading to national poverty and 
resulting international tension, I, for one, 
am confident that this bill will go a long 
way toward helping to solve the practical 
problem of the conversion of saline and 
brackish water into sweet and fresh water 
at a practical, low cost. 
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CONTROL OF NOXIOUS PLANTS ON 
CERTAIN GOVERNMENT LANDS— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, I report an original bill to pro- 
vide for the control of noxious plants on 
land under the control or jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government, and I submit 
areport (No. 1588) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 3861) to provide for the 
control of noxious plants on land under 
the control or jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government, was read twice by its title, 
and placed on the calendar. 


PROVISIONS WITH RESPECT TO RE- 
MOVAL AND TERMS OF OFFICE OF 
MEMBERS OF CERTAIN REGULA- 
TORY AGENCIES—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, I report an original 
bill to establish certain provisions with 
respect to the removal and the terms of 
office of the members of certain regula- 
tory agencies, and I submit a report (No. 
1614) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, and the bill 
will be placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 3862) to establish certain 
provisions with respect to the removal 
and the terms of office of the members 
of certain regulatory agencies, reported 
by Mr. Macnuson from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
was read twice by its title, and placed on 
the calendar. ~ 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Ira A. Dixon, of Indiana, to be a member 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

5.3836. A bill for the relief of Girolamo 
Nasselli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request): 

S. 3887. A bill for the relief of Stefano 
Filippone and Maria Filippone; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself and Mr. 
Martin of Iowa): 

S8. 3838. A bill to provide authority for the 
payment of certain claims under section 
2732 of title 10 of the United States Code; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GREEN: 


By Mr. 7 
S. 3839. A bill for the relief of Sadako 
Suzuki; and 
S. 3840. A bill for the relief of Yee Yun; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 384 1. A bill to amend section 633 of title 
28, United States Code, prescribing fees of 
United States commissioners; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3842. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act so as to provide for crediting 
of service of United States commissioners on 
the basis of one two-hundred-and-thirty- 
eighth of a year for each day's service; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 3843. A bill to regulate the practice of 
physical therapy by registered physical 
therapists in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 3844. A bill to provide for the erection 
of a Federal building in Williston, N. Dak.: 

S. 3845. A bill to provide for the erection of 
a Federal building in Grand Forks, N. Dak.; 

S. 3846. A bill to provide for the erection 
of a Federal building in Minot, N. Dak.; 

S. 3847. A bill to provide for the erection of 
a Federal building in Bismarck, N. Dak.; 

S. 3848. A bill to provide for the erection of 
a Federal building in Fargo, N. Dak.; and 

8.3849. A bill to provide for the erection 
of a Federal building in Mandan, N. Dak.; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and 
Mr. PROXMIRE) : 

S. 3850. A bill to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended, so as to 
equalize rights in the distribution of identi- 
fied merchandise; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
Lonc, Mr. Morse, Mr. Proxmire, and 
Mr. CLARK): 

S. 3851. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, 
and to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
tect trade and commerce against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies,” approved July 2, 
1890, for the purpose of prohibiting loss lead- 
er sales. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
Lonc, Mr. Morse, and Mr. PROX- 


MIRE) : 

S. 3852. A bill to amend the Clayton Act to 
prohibit sales in commerce at unreasonably 
low prices where the effect may be to injure 
competition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. Morse, and Mr. JACK- 
SON): 

S. 3853. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to sell or lease, or grant easements 
in, over, and upon, real property of the United 
States which is part of a dam and reservoir 
project; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. NEUBERGER, and Mr, 
MORSE) : 

S. 3854. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to sell lands at dam and reservoir 
projects to State and local agencies for port 
development, or recreational or industrial 
facilities; to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3855. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Housing Act of 1950 (college housing) with 
respect to the definition of “educational in- 
stitution”; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

6.3856. A bill to amend title I of the 

Social Security Act to permit the States to 
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disregard certain income in determining need 
for old-age assistance. under the State pro- 
grams established pursuant to such title; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 3857. A bill to amend the Shipping Act, 
1916, in order to make lawful under the pro- 
visions of such act a special rate granted in 
return for an exclusive contract with a ship- 
per; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BUTLER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 3858. A bill authorizing Commodity 
Credit Corporation to purchase flour and 
cornmeal and donating same for certain do- 
mestic and foreign purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Toye when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading:) 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 3859. A bill for the relief of Eber Bros. 
Wine & Liquor Corp.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 3860. A bill to amend the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S.3861. A bill to provide for the control of 
noxious plants on land under the control or 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government; 
placed on the calendar. 

(See reference to above bill when reported 
by Mr. Humpserer, which appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 3862. A bill to establish certain provi- 
sions with respect to the removal and the 
terms of office of the members of certain 
regulatory agencies; placed on the calendar. 

(See reference to above bill when reported 
by Mr. Macnuson, which appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. RUSSELL (for himself and Mr. 
SaLTONSTALL) (by request): 

S. 3803. A bill to provide additional facili- 
ties necessary for the administration and 
training of units of the Reserve components 
of the Armed Forces of the United States; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Russett when he 
introduced the above bill, which appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the plea of double 
jeopardy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. THurmonp when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 633 OF 
TITLE 28, UNITED STATES CODE, 
PRESCRIBING FEES OF UNITED 
STATES COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I introduce for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend section 633 of title 28, 
United States Code, prescribing an in- 
crease in rate of fees charged by United 
States Commissioners, in order to cor- 
rect a condition which has existed for 
the period 1946 to date in which the 
United States Commissioners have re- 
ceived remuneration below that of other 
comparable United States Government 
Officials, In brief, the situation may be 
noted as follows: Remuneration for 
United States Commissioners was not 
corrected in the various bills that in- 
creased earnings of employees and of- 
ficials between the years 1946 and 1957. 
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During these same 11 years Congress 
wisely increased earnings of United 
States judges, United States Congress- 
men, and others approximately 125 
percent. 

In order to meet current increased 
costs of operation and remuneration, the 
schedule of fees under United States 
Code, section 633, title 28, has been 
amended to take care of a 25-percent 
increase for service rendered on eight 
types of service performed by United 
States commissioners—the detailed types 
of service are described in the amend- 
ment. 

In 1957, the fee schedule was changed 
by enactment of H. R. 4191 so as to give 
substantial increases for the first few 
cases handled by commissioners, but the 
bill eliminated the additional compen- 
sation statute entirely. The details of 
this 1957 change are discussed in Sen- 
ate Report, Calendar No. 1039, report 
1016, 85th Congress, Ist session, which 
is the committee report on H. R. 4191. 
Under date of August 19, 1957, in par- 
ticular, at pages 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, and 11, 
these matters are discussed. 

I urge prompt consideration of the 
subject by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3841) to amend section 
633 of title 28, United States Code, pre- 
scribing fees of United States commis- 
sioners, introduced by Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT TO CIVIL SERVICE RE- 
TIREMENT ACT, TITLE V, SEC- 
TION 3 (I) OF UNITED STATES 
CODE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I introduce for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act in order to provide for the 
crediting of service of United States 
commissioners on the basis of one two- 
hundred-and-thirty-eighth of the year 
for each day’s service. 

The named amendment to section 
2253 at section 3 (i) of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, title 5, United States 
Code is designed for the purpose of in- 
cluding United States commissioners in 
general increases granted to other offi- 
cials and employees of the United States 
Government under certain conditions of 
equitable procedure. I am advised that 
only 30 United States commissioners 
out of some 550 in the service of the 
United States earn sufficient remunera- 
tion to come under the provisions of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act. Hence, 
there is a justification for improving 
the position of the United States com- 
missioners. 

Under the present law, deductions of 
6% percent are made from the earnings 
of the commissioners without regard to 
the number of days of service. For ex- 
ample, a United States commissioner, 
on the basis of his fee earnings during 
a calendar year, may pay the sum of 
$650 into a retirement fund. However, 
if he has served only 157 days of the 
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calendar year in which the $650 has 
been deducted, he contributes on a 100- 
percent basis and receives credit for 
retirement purposes of only one hun- 
dred fifty-five three-hundred-thirteenth 
of a year, or only approximately 50 per- 
cent of his creditable time for that year. 
Measured against other comparable Fed- 
eral service, this result is not a compa- 
rable and equitable return for United 
States commissioners. The general as- 
pects of the problem are found in Senate 
committee report of August 19, 1957, 
which was filed as report No. 1016 to ac- 
company H. R. 4191 at pages 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 
and 11. 

In summary, the discrepancies are 
deemed worthy of consideration in order 
to iron out various inequities under the 
present system of operation. 

I request that the committee give 
prompt consideration to the problem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3842) to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act so as to provide 
for crediting of service of United States 
Commissioners on the basis of one two- 
hundred-and-thirty-eighths of a year 
for each day’s service, introduced by Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR AS- 
SISTANCE TO INDEPENDENT 
SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am about to introduce three bills, and I 
ask unanimous consent that I may speak 
on them in excess of the 3 minutes al- 
lowed under the order which has been 
entered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Minnesota may 
proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I see present on the 
floor the distinguished chairman of the 
Select Committee on Small Business, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
who has given such wonderful leadership 
and direction to the efforts that are being 
made in Congress and elsewhere to 
strengthen and support legitimate small- 
business enterprises, which contribute so 
much to our American economy. 

It is with considerable pleasure that I 
call attention to the businesslike manner 
in which Congress is addressing itself 
this year to the major legislative needs 
of the small-business community. 

Longstanding small-business problems 
are being attacked in this session with 
a force and dedication of purpose that 
seems certain to produce successful 
results. Already Congressional com- 
mittees have under intensive consid- 
eration such crucial legislative proposals 
as tax relief and equity financing pro- 
grams for small business, S. 11, the 
equality of opportunity bill, and the 
premerger notification bill. Other leg- 
islation of an only slightly lesser im- 
portance, such as the plan to make the 
Small Business Administration a perma- 
nent guardian of small-business inter- 
ests, is similarly being prepared for final 
action during this session. Truly, 1958 


is rapidly taking shape in Congress as 
a year in which small business may con- 
fidently expect some important legis- 
lative benefits. 

Under such favorable circumstances, 
I am encouraged to propose that Con- 
gress consider still another pressing 
problem of small business. I refer to 
the demoralizing impact which the 
growing decline of fair-trade competi- 
tion is having upon small-business men 
throughout the country. 

As will be recalled, I have treated the 
breakdown of fair-trade competition in 
several recent speeches here on the Sen- 
ate floor. On those occasions, I re- 
ferred to the many States in which fair- 
trade legislation had been held uncon- 
stitutional in whole or in part. I also 
called attention to the alarming com- 
petitive implications for small business 
contained in the abandonment of fair 
trade by General Electric, Sunbeam, 
Schick, Shaeffer Pen, Westinghouse, and 
others. And I warned against the very 
real possibility that 27 years of progress 
in protecting manufacturers, retailers, 
and consumers alike from the evils of 
cut-throat competition would be soon 
lost, should fair trade deterioration con- 
tinue unchecked. 

At the time of those speeches, I saw 
fair trade competition as being in trou- 
ble, but not critically so. I thought that 
sufficient time yet remained for my Sub- 
committee on Retailing, Distribution, 
and Fair Trade Practices to make an ex- 
tended national survey of price-cutting 
activity on formerly fair-traded com- 
modities. I also believed that my sub- 
committee’s proposed public inquiry into 
the need for legislation to protect small 
business from destructive pricing prac- 
tices could be safely deferred until 
after completion of the survey, per- 
haps, until after adjournment of this 
session, 

However, certain events have taken 
place since to cause me to revise my 
plans. I have learned that two more 
States, Kansas and West Virginia, have 
had their fair trade statutes declared 
unconstitutional, thus bringing to 16 
the number of States in which fair trade 
is at least partially inoperative. Of even 
greater significance in this respect has 
been the continuing defection from fair 
trade by former allies of the system, 
until now I think it would be difficult to 
name more than a score of companies 
still practicing fair trade. In contrast, 
only 2 months ago, there were hundreds 
of fair trading companies. Therefore, 
from a practical viewpoint, it would seem 
fair to say that fair trade competition 
has almost ceased to exist in the market- 
place. 

With so serious a competitive situation 
confronting the Nation’s small-business 
men, it has become necessary to accele- 
rate the search for the right solution. 
Accordingly, without waiting for com- 
pletion of the survey of price-cutting 
activity, I am today announcing that my 
Subcommittee on Retailing, Distribu- 
tion, and Fair Trade Practices of the 
Senate Small Business Committee will 
hold public hearings, beginning June 23 
on ways to protect small-business men 
from anticompetitive pricing practices 
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such as loss-leader sales. These hear- 
ings will continue through June 24 and 
25. Full opportunity to be heard on this 
vital subject will be given everyone, 
small-business men, government offi- 
cials, and interested citizens, alike. 

At this juncture it seems appropriate 
to turn briefiy to the role played by fair 
trade in our economy. In my view, fair 
trade is a specialized competitive system 
which offers great practical benefits to 
qualified manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers, and the consuming public alike. 
The system assures the manufacturer of 
a stable market for his product. But it 
does not give him an unfair advantage or 
am because even with the pro- 
tection of fair-trade legislation he is 
obliged to compete successfully with 
other manufacturers of the same or simi- 
lar products. Should he fail to main- 
tain the quality of his product, or if 
he sets the price too high, he loses out 
to competitors, fair trade notwithstand- 
ing. However, fair trade does protect his 
product from possible destruction as a 
result of loss-leader selling and irrespon- 
sible price cutting. 

Fair trade benefits the retailer and the 
wholesaler, too, by placing him on an 
equal footing with all other retailers or 
wholesalers of the same branded or 
trademarked products, whether such 
competitors are large or small. Most im- 
portantly, his margin of profit is fixed to 
yield him a fair return and he is pro- 
tected against destructive competition 
from others who might be disposed 
toward the vice of predatory price cut- 


The consumer, too, benefits from fair 
trade in a number of ways. He knows 
that the fair-traded product may be 
purchased at a standard price wherever 
he goes to buy it. Fair trade eliminates 
the necessity for shopping around, He 
knows that the price is reasonable. By 
the very nature of fair-trade laws, a price 
fixed product cannot survive in the mar- 
ket place unless it competes successfully 
with similar items produced by other 
manufacturers. Fair trade also assures 
a consumer that an outstanding product 
will remain on the market. It will not 
be lost to the consumer through destruc- 
tive price tactics. Furthermore, the 
consumer must recognize that both in 
theory and as a matter of experience un- 
restricted price cutting leads inevitably 
to monopoly. Thus, the short-term ben- 
efits which a consumer may feel he is 
getting from a so-called bargain price 
will be canceled out as soon as a monop- 
olistic situation is created. As Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes observed in the celebrated 
Dr. Miles case: 

I cannot believe that in the long run the 
public will profit by * * * permitting 
knaves to cut reasonable prices for some ul- 
terior purpose of their own and thus to im- 
pair, if not destroy, the production and sale 
of articles which it is assumed to be desir- 
able that the public should be able to get. 


In the light of these considerations, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a set 
of three bills intended to safeguard our 
Nation’s small-business men from preda- 
tory and destructive price-cutting tac- 
tics. In taking this action, Iam hopeful 
that public attention will be brought di- 
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rectly to bear upon the grave competi- 
tive threat which loss-leader selling and 
related pricing practices pose for small- 
business men, It is my desire to see 
stimulated among thoughtful people in 
all walks of life a free and open discus- 
sion of the proposed legislation and its 
general objectives. Once a full under- 
standing is had of the basic competitive 
problems under attack, I am confident 
that a sound and constructive solution, 
consistent with the public interest, can 
be found. 

Rather briefly, I shall now explain my 
legislative proposals for maintaining fair 
and orderly pricing practices. 

The first bill has as its purpose the 
establishment of a federally sanctioned 
system of fair trade competition, In 
many respects it is similar to several bills 
now pending before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
House of Representatives, 

In scope and purpose, this bill closely 
resembles the various State fair trade 
laws. Each type of legislation has as its 
objective the authorization of resale 
price maintenance, that is, of fair trade 
competition. Each limits the right of 
resale price control to manufacturers 
having a trademarked or tradenamed 
product in free and open competition 
with similar commodities. Each author- 
izes private enforcement by injured 
parties. Each gives any qualified manu- 
facturer a basic right to decide freely for 
himself whether or not he shall adopt a 
system of resale price maintenance. 
Moreover, each has a common interest 
in protecting a manufacturer's property 
right in his trademark or tradename 
from injurious pricing practices. It need 
hardly be added that each type of law 
finds its social and economic justifica- 
tion in the maintenance of a vital and 
prosperous small-business community, 
free from the threat of ruinous price- 
cutting. 

Joining with me as a cosponsor of the 
bill is the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE]. 

The second proposal is directed at the 
notorious loss-leader practice. Under 
this measure, such unethical practices 
would be suppressed by making it unlaw- 
ful for a retailer to sell any commodity 
at less than his “delivered cost.” As de- 
fined in the bill, the term “delivered 
cost” means inyoice cost, less discounts, 
and includes all transportation costs and 
applicable taxes, 

As in the case of the Federal fair-trade 
bill, enforcement of the provisions of this 
bill would also lie with private parties. 
Such action may be undertaken by any 
person damaged by a “‘loss-leader prac- 
tice which affects interstate commerce.” 

I should also like to note that this is 
the same bill which was introduced in 
1952, when Congress was considering the 
legislation which was to become the Mc- 
Guire Act. 

At that time I recall there were many 
Members of both Houses who expressed 
@ warm regard for the bill. I would 
greatly appreciate their joining me and 
my cosponsors, the Senator from Lou- 
isiana {Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire], and the Sen- 
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ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], in 
support of the measure at this time. 

The third proposal would amend sec- 
tion 2 of the Robinson-Patman Act by 
adding a provision to prohibit sales at 
unreasonably low prices where the effect 
is to destroy competition or to eliminate 
a competitor.” This measure is intended 
to be a civil counterpart to the some- 
what similar provision now found in the 
criminal prohibitions of section 3 of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. The need for 
such protection against predatory pric- 
ing practices has long been recognized, 

Cosponsoring this bill with me are 
Senators Lonc, Morse, and ProxMire. 

In commending these legislative pro- 
posals to the earnest consideration of 
my colleagues, I am reassured by a 
knowledge of the sympathetic treatment 
which Congress has traditionally ac- 
corded the problems of small business. 
Through the years, Congress has been 
always willing to take whatever action 
was necessary to protect small-business 
interests. Such efforts have been evi- 
denced particularly in the area of legis- 
lation prohibiting destructive pricing 
practices. 

All of us are familiar with the impor- 
tant role played by Congress in the de- 
velopment of fair trade competition. As 
far back as 1936, Congress was moving 
constructively to aid fair trade at the 
Federal level. At that time, fair trade 
was relatively ineffective because of its 
inability to function in interstate com- 
merce. To resolve the difficulty, Con- 
gress passed the Miller-Tydings Act. 
Again in 1952, when fair trade competi- 
tion seemed destroyed by the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Schewegmann 
case, Congress proceeded to revitalize 
fair trade by passing the McGuire Act, a 
measure which expressly sanctioned en- 
forcement of fair trade prices against 
nonsigning retailers. In addition, it may 
be pointed out, almost all of us in Con- 
gress have spoken publicly in praise of 
fair trade competition and its many 
practical benefits to all segments of our 
economy. 

Largely as a result of the unique Fed- 
eral exemptive status which Congress 
has established for fair trade, the sys- 
tem has won acceptance in the market 
places of the Nation. Manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, and consumers, 
too, have come to recognize the advan- 
tages of fair-trade competition and now 
depend heavily upon its continued effec- 
tive operation. Under such circum- 
stances, it would seem that a moral rela- 
tionship has sprung up between Congress 
which has fostered the development of 
fair-trade competition and the many 
citizens who have worked so energetically 
to translate the principles of fair trade 
into practice. In any event, Congress 
must carefully guard against breaking 
faith with those small-business men 
whose survival depends upon a strong 
and vigorous fair-trade system. Though 
this ty is indeed great, I am 
fully confident that Congress will dis- 
charge it as successfully as has always 
been done in the past. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bills 
remain at the desk for the balance of 
the week to give an opportunity to other 
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Senators to associate themselves as co- 
sponsors of the measures. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bills will lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY (for himself and other Senators), 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred, as indicated: 

To the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce: 

S. 3850. A bill to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended, so as to equal- 
ize rights in the distribution of identified 
merchandise, introduced by Mr. HuMPHREY 
(for himself and Mr. PROXMIRE). 

To the Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. 3851. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, 
and to amend the act entitled “An act to 
protect trade and commerce against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies,” approved July 2, 
1890, for the purpose of prohibiting loss- 
leader sales, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY 
(for himself, Mr. Lone, Mr. Morse, and Mr. 
Proxmme); and 

S. 3852. A bill to amend the Clayton Act 
to prohibit sales in commerce at unreason- 
ably low prices where the effect may be to 
injure competition, introduced by Mr. 
HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. Lonc, Mr. Morse, 
and Mr. PROXMIRE). 


ACCESS TO ARMY ENGINEERS’ RES- 
ERVOIRS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF 
NAVIGATION, RECREATION, AND 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
when the Corps of Engineers builds a 
dam. across one of our rivers, such as 
the Columbia River, the Federal Gov- 
ernment necessarily acquires control of 
the land which will be flooded by the 
reservoir formed by the dam, and, along 
with it, acquires control over many miles 
of contiguous land which will form the 
banks of the reservoir. Thus, we find 
a paradoxical situation, in that the same 
Federal river projects which create op- 
portunities for new industrial develop- 
ment in the form of navigation channels 
and low-cost power supplies also inhibit 
such development by limiting access to 
the river reservoirs. 

Under current law and policies of the 
Corps of Engineers, the federally owned 
strip of property surrounding the reser- 
voir may be conditionally leased for 
short terms for not more than 5 years, 
I believe; but it may not be sold or 
leased for long periods for industrial 
sites. Consequently, the navigation 
benefits of the extensive series of inland 
lakes being formed behind the great 
dams on the Columbia cannot easily be 
used as an attraction to bring new in- 
dustries to sites along the river. 

To the extent that any industrial fa- 
cility is thus prevented from locating 
at or near the Columbia River, this rep- 
resents a loss, not only to the States of 
Oregon and Washington, but also to the 
national objectives which justify such 
navigation projects. 

During the past several months, a 
number or organizations in the Pacific 
Northwest have been working with mem- 
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bers of their Congressional delegations 
on proposals to facilitate access to the 
river sites which now are held by the 
Corps of Engineers along the reservoirs 
behind Federal dams. The informed 
people who have written and spoken to 
me about this problem include Alex L. 
Parks, for the Columbia River Develop- 
ment Association; Herbert G. West, of 
the Inland Empire Waterways Associa- 
tion; Irvin Mann, Jr., of the Port Com- 
mission of Umatilla, Oreg.; and Thomas 
J. White, an experienced admiralty at- 
torney, of Portland. The port of Uma- 
tilla, for instance, is particularly inter- 
ested in the arrangement of access to 
the McNary Pool, formed by the McNary 
Dam across the Columbia River near 
this city, and to the future pool which 
will be formed downstream by the John 
Day Dam, Biggs, and Arlington, Oreg. 

To solve this problem for another port 
city on the Columbia—the port of Walla 
Walla, Wash.—Congress last year en- 
acted a special bill, S. 2217, introduced 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] for just 
that single situation. The Senator from 
Washington and I have since been work- 
ing together on the question of finding 
a formula that would authorize a solu- 
tion for all similar situations on the 
Columbia River, and, indeed, on other 
rivers on which reservoirs are built and 
operated by the Corps of Engineers. We 
have had correspondence on this ques- 
tion with the interested parties in the 
Pacific Northwest and with the Corps 
of Engineers. 

Today, the Senator from Washington 
and I are introducing two bills, cospon- 
sored by both of us and by our colleagues 
from Washington and Oregon, that will 
place before the appropriate Senate 
committee two alternative drafts of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to make dispositions 
of federally held real property along 
these reservoirs for industrial, naviga- 
tional, recreational, and other purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of these two bills be printed in the Rrec- 
orp, following my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, al- 
though I am not absolutely sure that 
either of these bills wholly answers all 
questions that may be raised with re- 
spect to the policies which should govern 
the use and disposition of the reservoir- 
bounding lands held by the Corps of En- 
gineers, I do believe that they will form 
a good basis for analysis of the problem 
and for ultimate action on it. 

One particular question which has 
been stressed by the Port of Umatilla 
and others in Oregon who are interested 
in having public bodies eligible to ac- 
quire property rights on these federally 
held pool banks, arises from the Oregon 
law which governs such property acqui- 
sition by publie bodies. Section 777.185 
of the Oregon Revised Statutes provides 
that 

No port in this State organized or created 
under any general or special law shall pur- 
chase any lands without first appointing 
three disinterested appraisers. The apprais- 
ers shall fix the fair value of the lands pro- 
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Posed to be purchased. No purchase shall be 
made at a price higher than such appraised 
value, but if the lands cannot be purchased 
at a price not exceeding such ap value, 
the lands shall only be subject to acquisition 
by condemnation. This section, however, 
does not require any port to purchase any 
such lands at the appraised value, nor shall 
such appraisement be admitted in evidence 
in any condemnational proceeding. 


The Attorney General of Oregon has 
expressly ruled that this section would 
apply to purchases from the Federal Goy- 
ernment, as well as to all others. 

With respect to the point of deter- 
mining the price—which under section 4 
of my bill must in each case reflect fair 
value—my bill would simply provide, in 
section 4 (b), that “a sale may be made 
upon such terms as the Secretary of the 
Army may approve”’—assuming, of 
course, that the sale otherwise complies 
with the other provisions of the bill. 

This provision contemplates that a 
port commission in Oregon, or any other 
municipal body, anywhere, that is sub- 
ject to similar State laws, may proceed 
to have the Federal property in question 
appraised under the procedures required 
by the applicable State law. The com- 
mission can then make, to the Secretary 
of the Army, an offer based upon that 
appraisal; and if the Secretary approves 
the proposed price, the transaction may 
be completed. If he does not, presumably 
there will be no agreement and no sale, 
unless the State or local agency subse- 
quently submits a new proposal based 
on a later appraisal. The law cannot, 
after all, force a buyer and a seller to 
agree—nor, in the case of two levels of 
government in our Federal system, will 
the law force one to accept a price de- 
termined by a means chosen by the 
other. 

The legitimate interest of public bodies 
with respect to access to river reservoirs 
for public purposes are provided for in 
the second sentence of section 3 of my 
bill, which reads: 

In order to insure that the property in- 
volved shall be utilized for the benefit of the 
general public, he shall at all times, in any 
such sale, lease or grant of easement, give 
preference and priority to public bodies. 


I also want particularly to stress that 
among the facilities which would come 
within the purposes of general benefit to 
the public there is included the use of 
land for recreational areas, as well as 
the use of land for fish hatcheries and 
other wildlife conservation programs, 
and that under section 10, this bill 
would have to be administered con- 
sistently with existing conservation 
Policies. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a valuable memorandum, 
dated October 15, 1957, prepared for me 
by the Columbia River Development As- 
sociation. The bill I am introducing 
was drafted by the Senate Legislative 
Counsel on the basis of a proposed draft 
submitted to me by that association. I 
understand that the bill of the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] is 
based on a draft by the Corps of En- 
gineers. I hope we may have, from the 
executive agencies, early reports on both 
bills, and that the committee will collect 
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the views of other interested parties, so 
that a bill on which there is general 
agreement can be reported to the Senate 
and can be enacted. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

Lack or INDUSTRIAL SITES on DAM POOLS ON 
THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
(Statement presented at conference with 

Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, The Dalles, 

Oreg., October 15, 1957, Columbia River 

Development Association) 

Few people realize that restrictive land- 
use policies of the Federal Government are 
completely hamstringing industrial develop- 
ment on most of the Columbia River. Until 
this situation is corrected, industrial develop- 
ment on the Columbia River will, for the 
most part, be effectively prohibited. This 
situation was created over the years in a 
peculiar fashion: 

In the process of constructing multipur- 
pose projects on our navigable rivers, the 
Federal Government either purchases out- 
right or acquires easements over the con- 
tiguous shorelands inundated when the 
water level is raised. 

Initially the policy of the Government for 
the most part was to secure flowage ease- 
ments under the terms of which local land- 
owners granted to the Federal Government 
the right to inundate their lands which lay in 
the area of the new dam pool, Such ease- 
ments also empowered the Federal Govern- 
ment to flood adjacent lands periodically 
and to raise or lower the pool level to some 
degree in conjunction with its program for 
navigation, flood control, irrigation, and 
power production. Most of the land behind 
Bonneville Dam flooded permanently or 
periodically was covered by these flowage 
easements and little or no effort was made 
by the Federal Government to secure fee title 
except where it proposed to erect permanent 
structures such as, for example, the locks 
bypassing Bonneville Dam. 

Apparently, however, when land acquisi- 
tion was underway in connection with the 
construction of McNary Dam, the Federal 
‘Government began where possible to acquire 
fee title of the flooded lands rather than mere 
flowage easements over them. This policy 
was perpetuated in the acquisition of lands 
which were flooded after the completion of 
The Dalles Dam. (The records of the Port- 
land and Walla Walla districts, Corps of Engi- 
neers, disclose which lands are actually 
Owned by the Federal Government behind 
Bonneville, The Dalles, and McNary Dams and 
which are merely covered by flowsge ease- 
ments. 

Most industrial plants require, in addition 
to an economicol source of power— 

(a) A location near abundant sources of 
water for industrial purposes; 

(b) A location which is on or adjacent to 
water, rail and truck transportation; 

(č) A location reasonably close to abun- 
dant sources of labor; and 

(d) A favorable climate with respect to 
such factors as taxes, recreation (for its labor 
force), freight rates, and so forth. 

Requirements (a) and (b) above ordi- 
marily would be met most satifactorily by 
these areas of land directly behind main- 
stem dams on the Columbia River. Water is 
relatively abundant and existing highway 
and rail installations are close and can be 
economically utilized. Cheap water trans- 
portation is provided by the river itself. 
However, thé site selected must be either on 
or contiguous to the river so that raw mate- 
rials and products can be transshipped to 
and from the plant to water transportation 
equipment. This necessarily requires that 
such plants be located not more than 1,000 
feet from the river proper, and preferably 
as close as possible consistent with the threat 
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of flooding during periodic rises of the river. 
This threat has appreciably diminished as 
new upstream storage dams have been com- 
pleted. 

It will be readily seen that since the Fed- 
eral Government either owns or controls most 
of the waterfront lands along the Columbia 
River, it is to the Federal Government that 
industries must look to acquire sites for 
their plants. Unfortunately, the Federal 
Government at the present time has only 
very limited authority to lease, sell, or grant 
easements over public lands. 

Until August 10, 1956, the Federal Govern- 
ment under title 43, United States Code an- 
notated, section 931 (b) was empowered to 
grant easements for rights-of-way, gas and 
oil pipelines, and so forth, to private as well 
as public bodies, subject to certain reserva- 
tions for revocation in the event of a national 
emergency. Leases could be granted for rela- 
tively long terms, subject to the same right 
of revocation if the same were advertised and 
public bids solicited. 

On August 10, 1956, the Congress repealed 
title 43, United States Code Annotated, sec- 
tion 981 (b) and related statutes, and in 
lieu thereof enacted title 10, United States 
Code Annotated, section 2667 through title 
10, United States Code Annotated, section 
2669, inclusive. Under title 10, United States 
Code Annotated, section 2667, the Secretary 
of any Military Department is empowered 
to lease to private parties upon such terms 
as he considers will promote the national 
defense or be in the public interest, real 
or personal property under the control of his 
department which is: 

(a) For the time being not needed for 
public use; and 

(b) Is not excess property as defined by 
title 40, United States Code Annotated, sec- 
tion 472. 

The statute also requires that the lease 
not be granted for more than 5 years unless 
the Secretary concerned determines that a 
lease for a longer period would promote 
national defense or be in the public interest. 
Furthermore, the lease is revocable by the 
Secretary, or his successor, during a national 
emergency declared by the President. 

This association fully recognizes that pub- 
lic lands must be administered in the public 
interest. The association also recognizes 
that the Federal Government could scarcely 
be expected to lease, or grant long-term 
easements over public lands which are 
needed by the Federal Government in carry- 
ing out its powers and responsibilities. How- 
ever, in so doing, the Federal Government 
must not unreasonably hamper the ability 
of industry to secure industrial sites on 
which to erect its plants and facilities. 

The existing statutes are objectionable for 
the following specific reasons: 

(1) An inordinate amount of time is re- 
quired to process applications for leases and 
easements through the maze of Federal 
agencies and officials who must make find- 
ings that are consonant with the require- 
ments imposed by the statutes. 

(2) The vast discretion vested in the Sec- 
retary of the military department with 
respect to leases on such terms as he con- 
siders will promote the national defense or 
be in the public interest makes it impossible 
to predict with any degree of accuracy 
whether or not a lease application will be en- 
tertained or not, and if so, what terms will be 
required by the Federal government. 

(3) The basic 5-year term lease permitted 
by statute is far too short a term for any 
industry, large or small, to consider. This 
means that every applicant for a long term 
industrial site lease must satisfy the 
cognizant secretary that granting the lease 
would promote the national defense or be in 
the public interest. What exactly does this 
mean? Must the industry involved be en- 
gaged, directly or indirectly, in the manufac- 
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ture of munitions or other military produc- 
tion? Is a shirt factory, a lumber mill, ora 
refinery in the public interest? s 

(4) The policy of the Corps of Enginee 
at present with respect to leases and/or ease- 
ments on the Columbia River is that no 
permanent structures can be built on the 
lands leased or over which easement rights 
are granted. Without intending to be face- 
tious, it is difficult to understand how any 
industry can build a plant or erect any kind 
of industrial facilities unless the construc- 
tion is relatively permanent in nature. No 
clear definition of what the Corps of Engi- 
neers means by permanent has been made, 
but it is assumed that what is meant is that 
the structures which are built must be re- 
movable within a matter of hours in the 
event the government decides to raise the 
level of the pool in question. The associa- 
tion submits that the Government can 
achieve the same protection by merely stipu- 
lating that the lessee or grantee waives any 
claim for damages to structures erected in 
the event the Government elects to raise the 
level of the pool, and that the prohibition 
against permanent structures is unreasonable 
and unrealistic. 

(5) The right of the Federal Government 
to revoke any such lease in time of national 
emergency is, of course, a basic necessity. 
No one disputes this. For example, if the 
Federal Government found it necessary dur- 
ing a national emergency to commandeer an 
industrial site to erect a plant for the pro- 
duction of atomic bombs, no one could seri- 
ously contend that it should be required to 
reimburse the industry located there for 
damages even though the industry itself 
was in possession of the land under a lease 
from the Federal Government. 

Unfortunately, however, precipitous action 
during World War I and World War II on 
the part of the Government in seizing 
private property and revoking rights pre- 
viously granted has made private industry 
(and particularly the financier backing 
those industries) understandably reluctant 
to spend millions of dollars on plant con- 
struction which may be completely lost 
through the whim of a government secre- 
tary in revoking a lease or easement. 

The problem is, of course, to establish law 
and procedures whereby industries can ac- 
quire essential Government lands under 
long-term leases with some reasonable as- 
surance that the leasehold interest will not 
be arbitarily and summarily revoked, while 
at the same time imposing such reasonable 
restrictions as will protect the public in- 
terest, in times of war or peace. 

Moreover, it appears that the problem is 
acute only in certain areas of the United 
States, notably where large Federal projects 
have preempted available industrial sites, 
such as the Pacific Northwest and the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

This association, therefore, respectfully 
submits the following suggested alterna- 
tive program: 


ALTERNATIVE NO, 1 


(1) The creation of an established, long- 
range policy on the part of the particular 
governmental official or agency in overall 
control of the critical areas involved, where- 
by industries desiring to locate in such areas 
can proceed intelligently and with expedi- 
tion. Specifically, and with particular em- 
phasis on the Columbia River problem, this 
policy should be formulated as follows: 

(a) The Corps of Engineers should hold 
public hearings to develop the basic require- 
ments of industry on the one hand, and the 
Government on the other in the Columbia 
Basin; 

(b) Such hearings should be held as soon 
as possible as the situation is now acute; 

(c) Based on such hearings, a policy decla- 
ration should be formulated and dissemi- 
nated as soon as possible. 


) 
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The association believes that the state- 
ment of basic policy should and would be 
substantially along the following lines: 

That the of Engineers, having found 
that the public interest would be served, will 
entertain applications for leases covering 
industrial sites along the waterfront of all 
pools on the Columbia River on the follow- 
ing basis: 

(a) A lease term of not less than 25 nor 
more than 50 years, with a right to renew 
for an additional like period; 

(b) The lessee must agree to commence 
construction in not less than 5 years; 

(c) The rental charged will be commensu- 
rate with the value of the land in its unim- 
proved state and can be paid on a year-to- 
year basis. (Policy now is to require that 
the rental or charge for the entire period 
must be paid in advance at the time the lease 
or easement is granted.) 

(d) While the lease or easement may be 
revoked in time of national emergency, the 
Government will exercise its right of ter- 
mination only if the leased area is: 

(1) Directly essential to the Government 
in meeting such national emergency, or 

(il) Absolutely required by the Govern- 
ment for the erection of defense plants or 
structures. 

Furthermore, if the Government com- 
mandeers the plant erected by the industry 
in time of national emergency, it will pay 
reasonable compensation therefor, notwith- 
standing the fact that the plant is located 
on Government-controlled lands. 

(e) The lessee shall have the right to erect 
such structures on the leased land as it 
deems necessary, whether permanent or tem- 
porary. 

ALTERNATIVE NO. 2 

That the Congressional delegations from 
Oregon and Washington (and other affected 
States) introduce legislation which would 
give the Federal Government authority 
to lease lands or grant appropriate easements 
substantially along the same lines as that 
recommended with respect to an intelligent 
policy on the part of the Corps of Engineers. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and without objection, the bills intro- 
duced by the Senator from Oregon and 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
NUSONI will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3853) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to sell or lease, or 
grant easements in, over, and upon, real 
property of the United States which is 
part of a dam and reservoir project, in- 
troduced by Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself, 
Mr. Macnuson, Mr. Morse, and Mr. JACK- 
SON), was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That when used in this 
act— 

(1) The term “person” means any indi- 
vidual, partnership, association, or corpo- 
ration. 

(2) The term “public body” means any 
State, county, city, town, port district or 
other municipal corporation, and includes 
cooperatives. 

(3) The term “property” means real prop- 
erty bordering on, contiguous to, or touching 
the waters of the reservoir of any dam under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Army. 

(4) The term “facility” means any plant, 
factory, terminal, manufacturing establish- 
ment, commodity conveying system or wharf, 
dock or pier, recreational area or dams, reser- 
voirs, hatcheries and other improvements in 
connection with fish and wildlife programs, 

Sec, 2. In recognition of the fact that 
the United States as an incident to the con- 
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struction of dam and reservoir projects on 
many rivers has acquired or holds owner- 
ship of substantial amounts of property 
bordering on or contiguous to said rivers 
and that persons and public bodies must 
be permitted to avail themselves of the 
benefits of such projects by the erection of 
facilities, it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States to foster the de- 
velopment of such facilities and encourage 
employment opportunities in connection 
therewith by selling or leasing, or granting 
easements for access over, in, or upon, such 
property, insofar as consistent with conser- 
vation and other objectives of such projects. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Army is 
authorized to sell or lease, or to grant ease- 
ments in, over, and upon, any parcel or 
part of property under his control to any 
person or public body for use in connection 
with facilities consistent with the policy of 
this act. In order to insure that the prop- 
erty involved shall be utilized for the bene- 
fit of the general public, he shall at all 
times, in any such sale, lease or grant of 
easement, give preference and priority to 
public bodies. 

Sec, 4. Sales, leases, and grants of ease- 
ment under the provisions of this act shall 
be made at fair value and in accordance 
with the following: 

(a) They shall be subject to such condi- 
tions, reservations, and restrictions as the 
Secretary of the Army may determine to be 
in the public interest or necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 

(b) A sale may be made upon such terms 
as the Secretary of the Army may approve. 

(c) A lease may be made upon such terms 
as the Secretary of the Army may approve, 
but no lease may be for more than 50 years 
unless the Secretary of the Army determines 
that a lease for a longer period would pro- 
mote national defense or be in the public 
interest. Every such lease shall give to the 
lessee the first right to buy the property if 
the lease is revoked to allow the United 
States to sell the property under this act 
or any other provision of law. 

(d) Easements for rights-of-way over, in, 
and upon property may be granted by the 
Secretary of the Army to 

(A) Any vendee or lessee of property sold 
or leased under this act to enable such ven- 
dee or lessee to use effectively the property 
so sold or leased; and 

(B) Any person or public body for rail- 
road tracks; oil and gas pipelines; substa- 
tions for electric power transmission lines, 
telephone lines, and telegraph lines, and 
pumping stations for gas, water, sewer, and 
oil pipelines; canals; ditches; flumes; tun- 
nels; roads and streets; facilities as herein 
defined; and any other purpose deemed by 
the Secretary of the Army to be of aid in 
carrying out the policy established in this 
act, 
(e) Rentals under leases, and considera- 
tion paid for grants of easement, shall be 
payable on a year-to-year basis. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Army shall, 
before. authorizing any sale or lease, or grant 
of easement over, in, or upon any part or 
parcel of property under his control, make a 
finding that the proposed sale, lease, or 
grant of easement will not be against the 
public interest, and shall require that the 
applicant agree that a facility will be 
erected thereon within a period of 3 years, 
or in the case of an easement that such ease- 
ment will be used within such period for 
the purpose for which it was granted. 

Sec. 6. Every lease or grant of easement 
under the provisions of this act shall reserve 
to the United States the right of revocation 
and termination, and title of every vendee 
under a sale under such provisions shall be 
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subject to a right of reverter to the United 
States, upon the: 

(a) Failure of the vendee, lessee, or 
grantee to comply with the terms of the 
sale, lease, or grant of easement; 

(b) Nonuse of the property for a 3-year 
period; 

(c) Abandonment; or 

(d) Proclamation of the President of the 
United States of the existence of a national 
emergency and a finding by the Secretary 
of the Army that the particular part or 
parcel sold, leased, or encumbered by ease- 
ment is absolutely required in the interest 
of national defense. 

Src. 7. (a) The Secretary of the Army may 
make such regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 

(b) Prior to the sale or rental of, or grant 
of easement in, any land under the pro- 
visions of this act the Secretary of the Army 
shall give such public notice as may be rea- 
sonably necessary to give all interested 
parties in the general vicinity of such land 
an opportunity to apply for such sale, ren- 
tal, or grant of easement. 

Sec, 8. Money received by the United 
States from sales, leases, or grants of ease- 
ment under this act shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, 

Sec. 9. The interest of a lessee of property 
under the provisions of this act or the inter- 
est of a grantee under such provisions of an 
easement over, in, or upon property, may be 
taxed by any public body having jurisdic- 
tion thereof. 

Sec. 10. Nothing in this act shall amend or 
modify any provision of section 4 of the 
Flood Control Act of December 22, 1944, as 
amended (16 U. S. C. 460d) or the act of 
March 10, 1934 (the Coordination Act), as 
amended (16 U. S. C. 661-666c); and this 
act shall be administered consistently with 
the policies of those provisions, 


The bill (S. 3854) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to sell lands at dam 
and reservoir projects to State and local 
agencies for port development, or recre- 
ational or industrial facilities, introduced 
by Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. JACK- 
SON, Mr. NEUBERGER, and Mr. MORSE) is 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, whenever the 
Secretary of the Army determines that the 
development of public port or recreational 
facilities, or industrial facilities on land, 
which is part of a dam and reservoir project 
under his jurisdiction, will be in the public 
interest and in furtherance of the objectives 
and purposes of the project, he may convey 
such land to a political subdivision of a State 
or to a port district, port authority, or other 
body created by a State or through a compact 
between two or more States, for the pur- 
pose of developing or encouraging the de- 
velopment of any or all of such facilities, 
In any case where two or more political sub- 
divisions of, or bodies created by, a State 
seek to obtain the same land, the Secretary 
of the Army shall give preference to that 
political subdivision or body whose intended 
use of the land will best promote the pur- 
poses for which the project of which such 
land is a part was authorized. 

See. 2. Any conveyance authorized by this 
act shall be made at the fair market value 
as determined by the Secretary of the Army, 
and upon condition that the property shall 
be utilized only in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the first section of this act. The 
Secretary of the Army shall include in the 
deed of any such conveyance any terms, con- 
ditions, reservations, and restrictions he de- 
termines to be necessary for the development, 
maintenance, or operation of the project in- 
volved and as may otherwise be in the public 
interest or necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act. 
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Sec. 8. Prior to the conveyance of any 
land under the provisions of this act the 
Secretary of the Army shall give such public 
notice as may be reasonably necessary to 
give all interested eligible bodies in the gen- 
eral vicinity of such land an opportunity 
to apply for the purchase of such land. 

Sec. 4. The proceeds from any conveyance 
made under the provisions of this act shall 
be covered into the Treasury as miscellane- 
ous receipts. 


AMENDMENT OF SHIPPING ACT, 1916 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Shipping Act, 1916, in order 
to make lawful under the provisions 
of that act a special rate granted in re- 
turn for an exclusive contract with a 
shipper. I ask unanimous consent that 
a statement relating to the bill, prepared 
by me, be printed in the RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the statement will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3857) to amend the Ship- 
ping Act, 1916, in order to make lawful 
under the provisions of such act a special 
rate granted in return for an exclusive 
contract with a shipper, introduced by 
Mr. Butter, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The statement presented by Mr. BuTLER 
is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 


The Supreme Court has today handed 
down a decision which shatters the tradi- 
tional and time-honored conference system 
of ratemaking for ocean shipping. This 
decision affirms the judgment of the Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia in the 
case of Federal Maritime Board v. Isbrandt- 
sen Company, Inc., et al. and Japan-Atlantic 
and Gulf Freight Conference, et al. v. 
United States, et al, 

In my considered view, these decisions will 
create a confusion and result which is con- 
trary to the intent of the Congress in the 
enactment of the Shipping Act, 1916, Jus- 
tices Frankfurter and Burton, in their joint 
dissenting opinion, put the problem in this 
perspective: 

“The Court today holds that any dual 
system of international steamship rates tied 
to exclusive patronage contracts that is de- 
signed to meet outside competition—how- 
soever justified it may be as a reasonable 
means of counteracting cut-throat compe- 
tition—violates section 14 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916 and cannot be approved by the 
Federal Maritime Board pursuant to section 
15 of that act. The Court thus outlaws a 
practice that has prevailed among interna- 
tional steamship conferences for half a cen- 
tury, that is presently employed by at least 
half of the hundred-odd conferences sub- 
ject to Board jurisdiction, and that has been 
found by the Board in this case to decrease 
the probability of ruinous rate wars in the 
shipping industry. In doing so, the Court 
does more than set aside a weighty decision 
of the Federal Maritime Board. It could do 
so only by rendering meaningless two prior 
decisions in which this Court respected the 
power given by Congress to the Board, within 
the usual limits of administrative discretion, 
to approve or disapprove such agreements.” 

Except in one particular, Justice Harlan 
also agreed with this dissenting opinion. 

To insure that the difficulties which most 
certainly will now ensue in respect to rate- 
making will be minimized and clarified, I 
believe that the Shipping Act, 1916, should 
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be amended “to make lawful under the act 
a special rate granted in return for an ex- 
clusive contract with a shipper,” 


PURCHASE AND DONATION OF 
FLOUR AND CORNMEAL FOR CER- 
TAIN PURPOSES 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill au- 
thorizing the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration to purchase flour and cornmeal 
and donating them for certain domestic 
and foreign purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement relating to the 
bill, prepared by me, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3858) authorizing the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to pur- 
chase fiour and cornmeal and donating 
same for certain domestic and foreign 
purposes, introduced by Mr. THYE, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

The statement presented by Mr. THYE 
is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR THYE 


I offer for introduction a bill to authorize 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to pur- 
chase flour and cornmeal and to donate these 
purchased commodities for domestic and for- 
eign purchases. 

According to the present provisions of 
Public Law 480, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is required to process stocks of its 
wheat and corn into flour and cornmeal for 
purposes of donation. These donations are 
made domestically to (1) the school-lunch 
program, (2) to needy persons under State 
welfare programs, and (3) to certain quali- 
fied institutions such as hospitals and juve- 
nile correctional schools. Foreign donations 
are made through nonprofit voluntary agen- 
cies such as religious groups and CARE to 
needy persons in foreign countries. 

I am informed that under the present 
administrative requirements about 10 days 
are required to process the bids which are 
advertised and let to milling interests to 
produce flour and cornmeal from the stocks 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. When 
a milling project is advertised for bids, I am 
informed that as many as 90 different desti- 
nations might be involved and firms through- 
out the Nation respond to the bid requests. 
The result is that the Grain Division of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service is faced 
with the task of processing as many as 5,000 
bids with various destinations by various 
firms. This situation is further complicated 
by the fact that when the bids are advertised 
it is not always possible for the Department 
to know just where the wheat or corn will be 
available for shipment to the selected bidder. 

The proposal which I offer for introduction 
would authorize the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to go into the market and purchase 
fiour and cornmeal directly without having 
to go through this complicated process of 
advertising for milling bids. The Depart- 
ment advises me that the processing of di- 
rect sales bids would require about only 4 
days as compared to the present 10. The 
simplification of administrative procedures 
involved hardly needs emphasis. 

With the recent announcement that the 
export subsidy-in-kind program is being ex- 
tended to corn and feed grains in addition 
to the wheat program, we have succeeded in 
removing to a great extent the activities of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in the 
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grain export business. The export of sur- 
plus commodities has been returned to the 
normal channels of the grain trade. 

I suggest now that we take this further 
step which would take the Commodity Credit 
Corporation out of the milling business. 
Why now allow our surplus corn and wheat 
move through the normal grain trade and 
milling channels instead of incurring the 
additional administrative and storage costs 
involved in moving these grains into Govern- 
ment storage and then out again for proc- 
essing. I suggest that the authorization 
provided in my proposal will attack the 
commodity surplus program before it moves 
into Government storage to the extent that 
donations may be made to domestic and for- 
eign outlets. 

This authorization can be adopted without 
increasing the level of trade activities en- 
gaged in by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. We should look toward deemphasiz- 
ing the commercial activities of the CCC and, 
although this proposal is a step in the right 
direction, I certain do not want it to be 
looked upon as a change which might later 
lead to increased trade activities, 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES FOR 
TRAINING OF UNITS OF RE- 
SERVE COMPONENTS OF ARMED 
FORCES 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, by re- 
quest on behalf of myself, and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL], I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to provide additional facili- 
ties necessary for the administration and 
training of units of the Reserve com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. This bill is requested by 
the Department of Defense, and is ac- 
companied by a letter of transmittal, 
explaining the purposes of the bill. I 
ask unanimous consent that the letter of 
transmittal be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3863) to provide addi- 
tional facilities necessary for the ad- 
ministration and training of units of the 
Reserve components of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, introduced by Mr. 
Russett (for himself and Mr. SALTON- 
STALL), by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

The letter presented by Mr, RUSSELL 
is as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, May 1, 1958. 
Hon. Ricwarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of proposed legislation “To 
provide additional facilities n for 
the administration and training of units 
of the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces of the United States,” together with 
a sectional analysis thereof. 

This proposal is part of the Department 
of Defense Legislative Program for 1958, and 
has been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. The Department of Defense recom- 
mends that it be enacted by the Congress. 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

The National Defense Facilities Act of 
1950 (Public Law 783, 8ist Cong.) author- 
ized the acquisition and construction of fa- 
cilities for the Reserve components of the 
Armed Forces, which authorization was 


amended by Public Law 302 of the 84th 
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Congress and Public Law 85-215. Perma- 
nent provisions of the foregoing legislation 
have been codified in chapter 133 of title 
10, United States Code, or are included in 
pending amendments thereto, 

Report No. 696, House of Representatives, 
85th Congress, Ist session, based on hear- 
ings before the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices preceding enactment of Public Law 
85-215, stated that sufficient increase in the 
general authorization for facilities for the 
Reserve components would be provided for 
fiscal year 1958, but that thereafter “the 
Department of Defense should request an- 
nual authorizations on a line-item basis.” 
The proposed legislation would provide such 
specific project authorization for fiscal year 
1959, together with certain other provisions 
necessary to effect the transition from the 
general authorization heretofore granted by 
the Congress to the line-item type required 
for future programs. 

The proposed legislation is premised upon 
retention of the provisions of chapter 133 
of title 10, United States Code, to the full- 
est extent compatible with the expressed 
intent of the Congress. The only substan- 
tive amendment of that chapter would be 
the deletion of the requirement for con- 
sultation” with the Armed Services Com- 
mittees with respect to the projects to be 
undertaken by the Secretary of Defense, and 
substitution therefor of a provision requir- 
ing authorization by law of specific projects, 
with certain exceptions. 

The proposed legislation would author- 
ize specific projects for the Naval Reserve, 
the Marine Corps Reserve, the Air Force Re- 
serve, and the Air National Guard. Addi- 
tional authorization is not requested for 
the Army Reserve and Army National Guard 
inasmuch as projects heretofore authorized 
and appropriated for, but remaining un- 
constructed, are sufficient in number to 
cover the approved obligation program of 
construction during fiscal year 1959 for 
both of these Reserve components, 


COST AND BUDGET DATA 


Enactment of this proposed legislation 
would authorize the appropriation of funds 
for specific line items in the amount of 
$11,892,000 for the Department of the Navy; 
$6,272,000 for the Air Force Reserve; and 
$11,976,000. for. the Air National. Guard of 
the United States, of which $8 million is 
included in the President’s budget for fiscal 
year 1959 for the Department of the Navy, 
an .undetermined amount not exceeding 
$6,272,000 for the Air Force Reserve, and 
$9,600,000 for the Air National Guard of the 
United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD A. QUARLES. 

(2 Inclosures: 1, Draft bill, 2. Sectional 
analysis.) 

SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF A BILL To PROVIDE 
ADDITIONAL FACILITIES NECESSARY FOR THE 
ADMINISTRATION AND TRAINING OF UNITS OF 
THE RESERVE COMPONENTS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 
Section 1 (1) amends section 2233 (a) of 

title 10, United States Code, so as zo delete 

the present requirement for consultation 

with the Armed Services Committees, since a 

later subsection establishes a requirement for 

line item authorization. 

Section 1 (2) adds two new subsections, 
2233 (e) and 2233 (f). Section 2233 (e) 
authorizes the Secretary of Defense to pro- 
cure advance planning, construction design, 
and architectural services in connection with 
reserve facilities which have not been specif- 
ically authorized by line item, Similar au- 
thority with respect to public works is con- 
tained in section 504 of Public Law 155, 82d 
Congress, as amended by section 512 of Pub- 
lic Law 161, 84th Congress. Section 2233 (f) 
provides that facilities for reserve forces shall 
not be considered “military public works” 
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within the meaning of those provisions of 
military construction authorization acts 
which repeal prior authorizations for public 
works. Thus, section 506 of Public Law 85- 
241 repeals authorizations for public works 
contained in acts approved before July 28, 
1954, but by subsection 4 excepts from such 
repeal authorizations contained in sections 
2231-2238 of title 10. Section 1 (2) of the 
subject bill would eliminate any possible 
question as to the necessity for annual inclu- 
sion of a savings clause to prevent the repeal 
of chapter 133. 

Section 1 (3) adds a new section 2233a to 
provide that no expenditure or contribution 
that is more than $50,000 may be made unless 
the facility has been authorized by a line 
item, This section also provides two perma- 
nent exceptions to the requirement for line 
item authorization: (a) leases are exempted, 
so that the new procedure will conform to 
the present procedure, under which consul- 
tation is not effected with respect to leases; 
and (b) the restoration or replacement of 
facilities damaged or destroyed is also ex- 
empted from the line item requirement, as it 
is under section 407 of Public Law 968, 84th 
Congress. 

Section 1 (4) amends the analysis of chap- 
ter 133 to include section 2233a. 

Section 2 contains two technical amend- 
ments. Subsection (a) amends section 3 of 
the National Defense Facilities Act so as to 
delete the limitations on money authoriza- 
tion and time. Since facilities for reserve 
forces will henceforth be authorized by line 
items in statutes which contain their own 
money authorization, the limitations now 
contained in the National Defense Facilities 
Act will be deleted for additional clarity. 

Subsection (b) amends section 3 (a) of 
the National Defense Facilities Act of 1950, 
as amended. This section provides that ap- 
propriations otherwise available for the pay- 
ment of rentals may be used to lease prop- 
erty for the purposes of the act without re- 
gard to the monetary limitations of the act. 
However, since the monetary limitations 
would be repealed by section 2 (a), this ref- 
erence to it should be eliminated. 

Section 3 authorizes the Secretary of De- 
fense to establish or develop the facilities 
listed therein. Authority is also provided for 
facilities made necessary by changes in the 
assignment of weapons or equipment to Re- 
serve forces units, if the Secretary of Defense 
or his designee determines that the deferral 
of such facilities would be inconsistent with 
the interests of national security, and he 
notifies the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the nature and estimated cost of any such 
facility. This will provide for facilities of an 
emergency nature, similar to those author- 
ized by section 302 (b) of Public Law 968, 
84th Congress, as amended, although the 
criteria used by the present bill are consid- 
erably more stringent. 

Section 4 provides certain exceptions to the 
requirement of line item authorization. 
These exceptions are of a temporary nature, 
and are therefore stated separately from those 
permanent exceptions which section 1 (3) of 
the bill makes a part of title 10 of the United 
States Code. These temporary exceptions are 
(a) those facilities which have been the sub- 
ject of consultation with the Armed Services 
Committees of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives before July 1, 1958, where 
they are under contract before July 1, 1960, 
and are funded from appropriations made 
before the bill is enacted; and (b) those fa- 
cilities authorized by the emergency provi- 
sions of section 3 (3) of the bill. 

Section 5 authorizes the Secretary of De- 
fense to establish or develop installations or 
facilities under the act, without regard for 
sections 3648 and 3734 of the Revised Stat- 
utes. Section 3648, which has been codified 
as section 529 of title 31, United States Code, 
prohibits advance payments except where 
they are specifically authorized. This sec- 
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tion is regularly waived in military construc- 
tion authorization acts in order to make pro- 
vision for situations where advance payments 
are necessary, as for example where utility 
lines of a private company are extended at 
Government cost. Although such intitial 
payments are ultimately recouped through 
deductions from payments for utility serv- 
ices, they are, in the strict sense, advance 
payments, and a waiver is therefore necessary. 

Section 3734 of the Revised Statutes, 
which has been codified as sections 259 and 
267 of title 40, United States Code, provides, 
first, that money paid for a public building 
shall not exceed the amount specifically ap- 
propriated therefore, and, second, that no 
money shall be spent for any public building 
until sketch plans, outline descriptions, and 
detailed cost estimates have been made by 
the Administrator of General Services. Both 
of these statutory provisions have been 
waived in military construction authoriza- 
tion acts, the first one because the require- 
ment that the amount spent not exceed the 
amount specifically appropriated is deemed 
inconsistent with those provisions authoriz- 
ing a variance in total cost as is provided by 
section 7 of the subject bill. The requirement 
for plans, descriptions, and cost estimates has 
also been waived in military construction acts 
as constituting too great a burden on the 
General Services Administration. Similarly, 
the provisions of sections 4774 (d) and 9774 
(d), which generally require the submission 
of detailed cost estimates for permanent 
structures, have been waived for the reason 
that in many cases such estimates are not 
available until the project has been author- 
ized by Congress. Section 5 of the bill further 
authorizes the placing of improvements on 
land before the Attorney General's opinion 
is obtained establishing title to the land, as 
is required by section 355 of the Revised 
Statutes. This waiver does not mean that 
the Attorney General's opinion is not ob- 
tained, but merely that urgent construction 
may proceed before a formal opinion is 
rendered. Section 5 also authorizes the 
performance of various actions which are 
necessary to carry out the purposes of the 
act. 

Section 6 authorizes the appropriations 
necessary to carry out the purposes of the 
pill. 

Section 7 authorizes the Secretary of De- 
fense to increase the cost of any project by 
15 percent, provided that the total costs set 
forth in section 6 are not exceeded. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF CONSTI- 
TUTION, RELATING TO DOUBLE 
JEOPARDY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the plea of double 
jeopardy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution will be printed in the 
RECORD, 

«The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 175) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relating to 
the plea of double jeopardy, introduced 
by Mr. THurRMoND, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
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House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is pro as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 
“ARTICLE — 

“Secrion 1. The double jeopardy provision 
of the fifth article of amendment to this 
Constitution shall not bar the retrial of a 

m for an offense of which he was con- 
victed upon a former trial, if upon his own 
motion or upon appeal of his conviction he 
is granted the right to a new trial; and upon 
such retrial he may be convicted of any crime 
of which he could have been convicted upon 
his former trial for such offense. 

“Sec, 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion.” 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Supreme Court in recent years has 
usurped the powers of Congress and the 
legislatures of the several States by re- 
peatedly engaging in judicial legislation. 
Judicial rewriting of Congressional acts 
has become a common occurrence. 
Worse by far, however, are the increas- 
ingly frequent judicial amendments to 
the Constitution. The joint resolution 
I introduce today is necessary to undo 
one of the latest “unconstitutional” judi- 
cial amendments. This amendment was 
effectuated by five justices over the ob- 
jection of four in the case of Green v. 
United States (335 U. S. 184, decided De- 
cember 16, 1957). 

William Green, the appellant, was in- 
dicted in the Federal District Court in 
the District of Columbia for arson and 
murder, the offenses having arisen out 
of the same incident—the death of a 
woman in the house which Green is al- 
leged to haye maliciously burned. On 
trial, Green was convicted of arson and 
murder in the second degree. The con- 
viction of second degree murder was ap- 
pealed by Green on the ground that there 
was no evidence to sustain a jury charge 
on, or a conviction of, second degree 
murder. In reversing and remanding 
the case for a new trial, the Court said: 

In seeking a new trial at which—if the 
evidence is substantially as before—the jury 
will have no choice except to find him guilty 
of first degree murder or to acquit him. 
Green is manifestly taking a desperate 
chance. He may suffer the death penalty. 
At oral argument we inquired of his counsel 
whether Green clearly understood the possi- 
ble consequence of success on this appeal, 
and were told the appellant, who is 64 years 
of age, says he prefers death to spending the 
rest of his life in prison. He is entitled to 
a new trial. (95 U. S. App. D. C. 45, 48, 218 
F. 2d 856, 859.) 


Upon retrial upon the indictment of 
first degree murder, Green was convicted 
and sentenced to death. Again he ap- 
pealed to the circuit court, this time on 
the ground that he had been put twice 
in jeopardy of his life in violation of the 
fifth amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution. The Court of Appeals, nine 
judges sitting en banc, affirmed the con- 
viction and Green appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. 

The Supreme Court, by a minimum 
majority, in absolute disregard of the 
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expressed intention of the First Con- 
gress, which initiated the Bill of Rights, 
and in defiance of the doctrine of stare 
decisis, amended the double jeopardy 
clause of the Constitution and set aside 
the conviction of Green, on the ground 
that he had been put twice in jeopardy 
for the same offense. 

Mr. President, the debate in the House 
of Representatives of the First Congress, 
in the Committee of the Whole on Madi- 
son’s draft of the Fifth Amendment, 
leaves no doubt as to the intention of the 
Congress. As Justice Frankfurter point- 
ed out in his able dissent in Green against 
United States, the members of the First 
Congress “evidenced a concern that the 
language should express what the mem- 
bers understood to be the established 
common-law principle. There was fear 
that, as proposed by Madison, it might 
be taken to prohibit a second trial even 
when sought by a defendant who had 
been convicted.” 

It was made clear, particularly in the 
remarks of Representative Benson of 
New York, the State which proposed this 
amendment, that the Congress did not 
intend any such result as reached in the 
Green case, 

The Court cannot be excused on the 
basis that this was a decision of first im- 
pression. The Court clearly and suc- 
cinctly set forth the controlling principle 
in the early case of United States v. Ball 
(162 U. S. 662), where it said: 

It is quite clear that a defendant, who pro- 
cures a judgment against him upon an in- 
dictment to be set aside, may be tried anew 
upon the same indictment, or upon another 
indictment, for the same offense of which 
he had been convicted. 


The precise question here faced the 
Court in Trono v. United States (199 
U. S. 521), at which time, the Court, in 
reaching the diametrically opposite re- 
sult, said: 

The constitutional provision was really 
never intended to, and, properly construed, 
does not cover, the case of a judgment under 
these circumstances, which had been an- 
nulled by the Court at the request of the 
accused, 


Thus the Court not only fabricated an 
intent of Congress in the face of over- 
whelming evidence to the contrary, but 
also again ignored the wisdom and legal 
scholarship of the great Supreme Court 
Justices of the past by flagrantly vio- 
lating the laudatory principle of stare 
decisis. 

It is a shocking thing, in my opinion, 
that it should be necessary to adopt a 
Constitutional amendment to make that 
great document apply in the way that it 
has applied down through the years. The 
fact that the Constitution has been 
amended by a 5 to 4 vote of the Supreme 
Court should be something to alarm and 
dismay every citizen. I devoutly believe 
that the Constitution should be amended 
only by the processes set out in the Con- 
stitution itself. 

The resolution which I offer today 
proposes an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which would restore to the double 
jeopardy clause of the fifth amendment 
of that great document, the meaning 
which was originally intended, and 
which was adhered to by the court prior 
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to last December 16. In simple terms, it 
would insure that when a defendant is 
granted the right to a new trial on his 
own motion, he must accept the risks 
that accompany a new trial. 

The effect of the Green case presents 
a clear danger to the interest of the 
American public. Once again the court 
has rationalized the release on society 
of criminals about whose guilt there can 
be no doubt. The decision is even more 
appalling, since decided by a 5 to 4 vote. 
Even were this an isolated instance, I 
would be alarmed. But this is not an 
isolated instance; it is an increasingly 
regular occurrence, and my alarm has 
long since ripened into intense concern, 
which I am sure is shared by many well 
informed persons. Recently, no less 
authority than the esteemed Judge 
Learned Hand made this comment on 
the legislative activities of the Supreme 
Court: 

For myself, it would be most irksome to 
be ruled by a bevy of platonic guardians, 
even if I knew how to choose them, which 
I assuredly do not. If they were in charge, 
I should miss the stimulus of living in a 
society where I have, at least theoretically, 
some part in the direction of public affairs. 

Of course, I know how illusory would be 
the belief that my vote determined any- 
thing; but, nevertheless, when I go to the 
polls, I have a satisfaction in the sense that 
we are all engaged in a common venture, 


I am unable to determine what 
prompts the Court to reach such un- 
precedented, unwise, illegal, and uncon- 
situtional decisions. Perhaps the rea- 
son lies somewhere in the loose system 
of appointment of professional assist- 
ants to the Justices. This system should 
certainly be reviewed. by the Congress, 
as the distinguished junior Senator 
from Mississippi so ably pointed out in 
— remarks on this floor on last Tues- 

ay. 

Whatever the reason or reasons, it is 
imperative that Congress act to prevent 
our Government from becoming a gov- 
ernment by men rather than a gov- 
ernment by laws. The Court is pre- 
suming to act as a legislative body. As 
such, it is a chamber whose activities 
are not subject to Presidential veto; 
whose acts are not subject to the re- 
straint of another legislative body. It 
is a legislative chamber which does not 
have to answer to the people on election 
day. By every standard of democracy, 
the Supreme Court is a body inherently 
unfit to produce legislation. The 
Court’s legislative activities present the 
gravest problem confronting this coun- 
try today. 

There are other measures before the 
Congress to right other specific wrongs, 
and other measures to limit the Court 
to its judicial function. The Green 
case should give the Congress added in- 
centive to hasten action on the meas- 
ures. The amendment I have proposed 
today will right a specific wrong. Isin- 


cerely hope that it will receive favorable 
consideration of the Congress and the 
legislatures of the several States, so that 
this specific decision will be corrected 
and the Court warned to stay within its 
designated functions of adjudicating. 
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AMENDMENT OF TITLE II OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, intended to be proposed by me 
to the bill (S. 3086) to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to raise the 
amount of insurance benefits payable 
thereunder, provide full benefits for 
women at age 62, raise the maximum 
amount of annual earnings with respect 
to which benefits thereunder may be 
based, provide for hospitalization insur- 
ance, eliminate any age requirement for 
eligibility for disability insurance bene- 
fits, provide insurance benefits for de- 
pendents of disabled individuals, and to 
otherwise revise, improve, and liberalize 
the insurance system established by such 
title, and for other purposes, Senate 
bill 3086 is a comprehensive social se- 
curity measure, and the proposed amend- 
ment will make the bill self-supporting 
beyond a peradventure of a doubt. 

When I introduced Senate bill 3086, I 
intended that the improvements in our 
social security system contained in it 
should not cost anything from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. I was assured by experts 
who helped me with the bill and reviewed 
it for me that it was self-supporting. 
Now I understand that there may be 
some question about it. To be absolutely 
certain that my changes in the social 
security system, if they should be en- 
acted into law, cannot cost the taxpayer 
a cent from the general budget of the 
Federal Government, I am submitting an 
amendment raising the rates which the 
employee and employer would pay under 
the withholding system, and the rates for 
those persons who are self-employed. 
These new rates have been furnished me 
by the Education and Public Welfare 
Division of the Library of Congress. 

Nothing else in Senate bill 3086 is 
changed. The benefits remain the same. 
The reason for this amendment is my de- 
sire to be absolutely sure that my bill is 
actuarially sound. 

Mr. President, I submit for appropriate 
reference an amendment to Senate bill 
3086, to amend the Social Security Act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECU- 
RITY ACT OF 1954—AMENDMENT 


Mr. PAYNE submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 3318) to amend further the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed, 


ERADICATION OF STARFISH IN 
LONG ISLAND SOUND — ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] be added as a 
cosponsor to the bill (S. 3753) to pro- 
vide that the Secretary of the Interior 
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shall develop and carry out an emer- 
gency program for the eradication of 
starfish in Long Island Sound and adja- 
cent waters, introduced by me on May 
6, 1958. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Address delivered by him before Tennessee 
Municipal League, Nashville, Tenn., May 15, 
1958, on the subject “Developing All Our 
Resources.” 


NOTICE OF COMMITTEE HEARING 
ON REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 
OF 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Subcommittee on Re- 
organization of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, of which I have the 
privilege of serving as Chairman, I de- 
sire to announce that a public hearing 
has been scheduled for Monday, June 
9, 1958, at 10 a. m., in room 357, Senate 
Office Building, on Senate Resolution 
297, submitted by Senator CHARLES E. 
Porter, of Michigan, which, if adopted, 
would disapprove Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1958, transmitted to the Con- 
gress by the President on April 24, 1958. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958 
consolidates the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, which is now an inde- 
pendent agency, with the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization in the Executive 
Office of the President, vesting statu- 
tory authority for both organizations di- 
rectly in the President with the power 
to redelegate as he sees fit. To dis- 
approve the Reorganization Plan, affirm- 
ative action must be taken by the 
Senate on Senate Resolution 297 by June 
23, 1958, or within 60 days after the plan 
was submitted to the Congress. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SMALL- 
BUSINESS LEGISLATION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Subcommittee on Small- 
Business of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, I desire to give notice 
that open hearings will be held on S. 
2729, S. 2825, S. 2993, S. 3319, S. 3434, S. 
3453, S. 3664, S. 3791, S. Res. 138, and 
H. R. 7963. These bills concern the ex- 
isting programs of the Small-Business 
Administration and are bills introduced 
subsequent to the subcommittee’s hear- 
ings on this subject held last year. 

Hearings will begin on Friday, May 23, 
1958, or as soon thereafter as may be 
possible. All persons who desire to ap- 
pear and testify at the hearings are re- 
quested to notify Mr. J. H. Yingling, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, room 303, Senate Office Build- 
ing, telephone Capitol 4-3121, extension 
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RETIREMENT OF SENATOR IVES, 
OF NEW YORK 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on last Thursday afternoon, I 
attended, at the Washington Cathedral, 
the special ceremony in honor of Wood- 
row Wilson. Therefore, I was not on the 
floor at the time when many tributes 
were paid to the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] who 
has just announced his decision not to 
seek another term in the Senate. 

As an intimate colleague of Senator 
Ives for more than a decade, I desire to 
express my own deep regret over his de- 
cision to retire at the expiration of his 
term this year; and I wish to associate 
myself with the many tributes which 
were paid him last Thursday. Those 
tributes covered his distinguished rec- 
ord of service, both in the State of New 
York and in the Nation’s Capital. 

Senator Ives and I have worked closely 
together on the Committee of Labor and 
Public Welfare, since he came to the 
Senate in January of 1947, 2 years after 
my own election. Through the years we 
have been here together, my wife and I 
have come to have a close friendship 
with both Senator Ives and his charm- 
ing wife; and we count them among our 
dearest friends in the Capital. j 

The departure of Senator Ives will be 
a great loss to the Senate, where his 
abilities, particularly in his special field 
of labor-management relations, have 
earned him admiration and respect on 
both sides of the aisle. He is especially 
distinguished because of his dedication 
for many years to the cause of equality of 
opportunity for all our people, without 
regard to race, creed, or color. It is the 
country's loss that he is retiring at this 
time. His friends feel, however, that he 
has made a correct and wise decision, be- 
cause of his somewhat impaired health 
during the past year or two. 

Mr. President, I am confident that in 
the coming years, Senator Ives will be 
able to continue his important service to 
the Nation. Mrs. Smith and I are look- 
ing forward to new and inspiring adven- 
tures with Senator and Mrs, Ives, fol- 
lowing my own retirement from the Sen- 
ate. For both Mrs. Smith and myself, I 
wish to express our deepest affection and 
best wishes to Senator and Mrs, Ives, 
and also to his son, George Ives. > 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam very 
glad to yield to the distinguished major- 
ity leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would be less than candid if I did 
not admit that I am never too pained to 
see one less Republican Senator on the 
other side of the aisle. 

But I wish to observe that I have never 
served with a man who I believe was 
actuated by more patriotic motives or a 
man of greater diligence or capacity 
than Irvine Ives. 

I have enjoyed having served with 
him. Mrs. Johnson joins me in express- 
ing to him and to his lovely wife, both of 
whom have always put their country 
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first, our deep regret at the decision he 
has made. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. President, at the request of the 
Secretary of Labor, the Honorable James 
P. Mitchell, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD, 
in connection with my remarks and the 
other tributes to Senator Ives, the state- 
ment the Secretary of Labor issued on 
May 14. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Iam very sorry to hear that Irvine Ives will 
not run for reelection to the United States 
Senate. As a close and valued friend over 
the years, I know that he has contributed 
much to improving the welfare and bettering 
the conditions of working people. His State 
and the Nation suffer a great loss because of 
his decision to retire. I wish for him much 
happiness for the future. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in today’s 
Washington Post and Times Herald there 
appeared an editorial headed “Changing 
Senate,” which begins with the words: 
“Senator Irvine M. Ives’ decision to re- 
tire from the Senate at the close of the 
second term next January will arouse 
many regrets.” 

Mr. President, I regret that Senator 
Ives is retiring from the Senate. He has 
rendered excellent public service; he will 
be missed; we shall lose a very able Sen- 
ator. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial to which I have referred be printed 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 1 

CHANGING SENATE 5 

Senator Invinac M. Ives’ decision to retire 
from the Senate at the close of his second 
term next January will arouse many regrets, 
except among the candidates who are clamor- 
ing to succeed him. The senior Senator 
from New York has been a conscientious and 
independent-minded legislator. Though he 
has held fast to his Republican moorings, his 
votes have not always been pleasing to the 
Eisenhower administration, and a wide gulf 
separates him from the extreme right wing 
of the GOP. It is a high tribute to Mr. Ives 
that he holds the confidence of organized 
labor and many nonpartisans and liberals as 
well as members of his own party. 

Labor legislation has been Mr. Ives’ spe- 

-Cialty both in the Senate and in the New 
York State Assembly, where he was both 
minority and majority leader and speaker. 
His name is closely associated with New 
York’s laws on unemployment insurance, 
workmen’s compensation, and the elimina- 
tion of discriminatory employment practices. 
In the Senate he has been a moderating in- 
fluence. Though he has often stood with 
labor in fighting antiunion meas- 

ures, he has never been a tool of labor. His 
ability to negotiate with labor leaders and 
his championship of moderate reforms de- 
signed to correct abuses on the part of unions 
without undermining collective bargaining 
will be especially missed in the Senate. In- 
deed, his decision to retire makes it the 
more important to get a reasonable labor 
bill through Congress during the present 

session. i 

In international affairs Mr. Ives has been 
forward-looking and devoted to the idea of 
Free-World cooperation, though his influence 
has often not been as strong as it might 
have been. For some time ill health has 
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‘detracted from his vigor; in the circum- 


stances we think he is wise to retire, even 
thought he contributes to what has become 
almost an exodus of Republican Senators. 
Five others—Senators KNOWLAND, FLANDERS, 
Martin, H. ALEXANDER SMITH, and JENNER— 
had previously indicated that they will not 
run again. This alone will bring substantial 
changes in the Senate and perhaps enhance 
the chance of the Democratic Party to broad- 
en its slender margin of control. 


PROBLEMS FACING THE COUNTRY— 
EDITORIALS FROM THE LEWIS- 
TOWN (MONT.) DAILY NEWS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, one 
of the outstanding newspaper publishers 
of the Pacific Northwest is Edward L. 
Fike, of Lewistown, Mont., who publishes 
the best-known and best-edited daily 
newspaper in the central part of my 
State. He is a man of great courage, 
keen understanding, and fine perception. 
He tries at all times to do what he thinks 
is best in behalf of his State and his 
country. : 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks, a series of newspaper edi- 
‘torials written by Mr. Fike, and published 
in the Lewistown Daily News. Although 
some may not agree with all Mr. Fike has 
to say, he certainly advances some new 
and, I believe, worthwhile ideas. It is 
my hope that the Members of the Senate 
will read very carefully these editorials, 
because I believe that from these well 
thought out and carefully considered 
suggestions will come a better under- 
standing of the needs our country faces 
today. The Nation could well do with 
more of this constructive type of edi- 
torializing. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We DANCE HEEDLESSLY ON THE BRINK OF 
Doom 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present. 

“The occasion is piled high with difficulty, 
and we must rise with the occasion. 

“As our case is new, so we must think anew 
and act anew. 

“We must disenthrall ourselves, and then 
we shall save our country.” (Abraham 
Lincoln.) 

Let us lift ourselves from the miring dis- 
tractions of everyday existence and consider 
the life-and-death problem confronting hu- 
manity in this unprecedented, terrifying 
age of guided missiles, capable of 
earth-shattering hydrogen bombs with the 
‘speed of bullets from one continent to an- 
other. Unless we think and act, we shall 
most surely perish; our situation is just 
that terrible and just that simple: 

During the past 13 years, since the atomic 
age dawned over Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
the destructive power of thermonuclear 
energy has increased by geometric propor- 
tion, doubling and tripling with every pass- 
ing year. One plane or one missile today 
can deliver as much destruction as all the 
combined air fleets of all the combatants en- 
gaged in World War II. One hydrogen bomb 
could deyastate or poison to death most of 
the inhabitants of the British Isles. A sur- 
prise attack with multiple nuclear bombs 
could turn every American city into radio- 
active dust in a matter of minutes. 

Science, which with immoral neutrality 
has given us this unthinkable energy for 
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good or bad, warns that an unbridled nu- 
clear war could leave the planet uninhabit- 
able, a poisoned radioactive cinder. . 

After the United States unlocked the 
atom, Soviet Russia, with the aid of spies 
and her own scientists, quickly followed 
suit. Then Great Britain developed her hy- 
drogen bomb. We are reliably informed that 
this summer France, as flighty as a chicken, 
will perfect her own hydrogen weapons. It 
will not be too long before Red China and, 
who knows, even Colonel Nasser's Egypt will 
be armed to the teeth with this ghastly 
power. 

One spark in such a hydrogen arsenal will 
certainly blow up the earth, burning and 
blighting forever the singing birds and the 
blossoming flowers along with the human 
race. 

The situation is, of course, desperately 
dangerous even now without waiting until 
any and every little country and any and 
every irresponsible dictator threaten the 
world with destruction. 

Suppose the atomic bomb which one of 
our Air Force planes accidentally dropped 
on a house at Florence, S. C., had gone off. 
(Oh, we know the generals have said our 
system is foolproof but we know better that 
nothing conducted by human beings is fool- 
proof.) 

Let us suppose a huge meteor, such as 
geologists and astronomers tell us once 
struck the earth in Siberia, in Arizona, Can- 
ada, and other areas, should devastate either 
an American or Soviet city. The result 
would almost certainly be an instantaneous 
counter-attack and a hydrogen holocaust be- 
yond control or salvation. 

In spite of reassurances from the Defense 
Department the chance most certainly does 
exist that an atomic war could be triggered 
off accidentally while the voice of every 
human being on earth shouted in Protest 
and anguish for self-preservation. 

Our military and political leaders now 
realize that one exploding A-bomb over an 
American city may offer only a few minutes 
warning that every sizable city in the con- 
tinent is under Soviet sentence of death. 
The Soviets by their sputnik proved they 
have operational missiles and we don't. 
There may not be a moment to lose before 
we forfeit all power to retaliate. In such 
a situation our leaders no longer have time 
to investigate or delay in hope of avoiding 
war. Delay may mean death and defeat for 
the country without a shot being fired. 

Many aggressors in the past have risked 
destruction of their country for the lure 
of conquest, Hitler and Stalin being just 
the latest. But never before in human his- 
tory has the glittering prize of world do- 
minion at one single stroke been presented 
to a would-be aggressor. Supreme and final 
advantage now lies with the aggressor who 
can pull off a sneak attack and thereby 
destroy his opponent in one fell swoop. 
And, what does such an aggressor care about 
morality or the verdict of history since he 
will then write all future history books? 

During these 13 years the hand which re- 
leased this terrible energy has found no 
way to control it. Governments of clashing 
ideologies have been unable to assure either 
their own peoples or humanity in general 
that all will not be destroyed in an uncon- 
trollable nuclear war. Indeed, a divided 
world.is now embarked upon an arms race of 
accelerating proportions, knowing that never 
in human history has any basic conflict be- 
tween nations or an arms race ended in any- 
thing but war. 

Such is our situation today. As Winston 
Churchill said, we peer over the rim of hell, 
Because the peril is unprecedented to hu- 
man experience and because it is so hideous 
as to be unthinkable, we just can't or don’t 
think about it. We recoil from contemplat- 
ing it. We dance heedlessly on the brink 
of doom, 
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Is Our Democracy Equal To THE CHALLENGE? 


With the push of a button, men now have 


the power to obliterate whole nations. A 
stalemate of terror is said to exist on this 
divided planet between the Free World and 
the Communist empire. But this stalemate 
will exist only so long as the Free World has 
the power to defend itself and to retaliate 
against aggression. If and when the Krem- 
lin, motivated as it is by ambition and 
greed as well as by fear, gains a decisive ad- 
vantage as it is now so desperately striving 
to do, the Free World may then be given the 
unholy choice of either quiet, unconditional 
surrender or extinction. 

We must realize that in this struggle to 
the death with the Communists—a struggle 
which tightens and eases at the whim of our 
enemies—we in the Free World operate at 
considerable disadvantage: 

1. The Communists have good reason to be 
confident that we will not attack them first, 
as democracies cannot operate so as to un- 
dertake surprise aggression. 

2. Whereas the peoples in the Western 
democracies are contented to enjoy their way 
of life, the Communists are imbued with a 
sense of mission to convert or conquer the 
world and make it over into their own image 
for their own purposes, 

3. A dictatorship, as recently the Nazis 
and now the Communists demonstrate, can 
direct the full resources of a nation into 
scientific research and armed strength, all 
aimed at subjugating the rest of the globe. 

The full extent of democracy’s disadvan- 
tage in a contest with dictatorship is to be 
found in a study of history. Indeed, one 
of the most melancholy and alarming (but 
necessary) undertakings today is to study 
our present difficulties in light of world 
history. 

A classic example comes to mind. After 
the ancient Greek city states of Athens and 
Sparta united to defeat the Persian inva- 
sion, the democracy of Athens and the dic- 
tatorship of Sparta became rivals (sound fa- 
miliar?). The cold war of antiquity, as with 
all basic conflicts between nations in history, 
soon led to fighting. Tragically, democracy 
was not equal to the challenge of the dicta- 
torship. Athens was defeated by Sparta. 
Her protective walls were torn down. She 
existed at the whim and mercy of her ene- 
mies. The Peloponessian War ended the 
golden age of Greece, extinguished the bril- 
liant light of learning which illuminated an- 
tiquity and gave birth to our own western 
civilization and plunged Athens into darkness 
and decay from which it never arose. 

All too many of us are prone to believe 
that simply because we are a democracy 
and the Communists are a dictatorship, 
that because we are a Christian civilization 
and the Russians are godless, we will some- 
how be spared. Nothing could be further 
from the truth, as the Bible warns us. Jeru- 
salem, the Holy City, was destroyed by its 
enemies and not one stone was left stand- 
ing upon another. The great prophet Jere- 
miah, whose warnings had been ignored by 
a careless, fun-loving people, wept in the 
ruins and the Israelites, the chosen people 
of God, were suffered to be carried off into 
bondage and subsequently scattered over the 
earth and subjected to centuries of persecu- 
tion and torment. 

It can happen here. And, it will happen 
unless we get hold of ourselves. 

For the first time in our history we face 
the prospects of a war in which our enemies 
outnumber us. In addition to the hungry 
and surging Asiatic hordes arrayed against 
us—people who have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose in a war of conquest—the 
Communists have amazed the world by sur- 
passing us in the deadly science of missiles 
and rockets, Their advantage over us be- 
comes more deadly and more decisive with 
every passing day. 
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But beyond even these advantages the 
Communists now enjoy a tremendous ad- 
vantage in leadership—a decisive factor in 


history. 

We find in Nikita Khrushchev an enemy 
who is as wily as a Stalin or a Hitler, just 
as ambitious, and far more imaginative, dis- 
arming and dangerous. In a relatively brief 
period, Khrushchey has consolidated his 
power in Russia; ruthlessly suppressing an 
uprising in Hungary; gone forth to win 
friends and disarm his enemies in many na- 
tions beyond his own borders; made tremen- 
dous capital of Russian scientific successes 
and bested the West in nearly every ex- 
change of ideas. 

Against this triumphant personal offensive 
from Moscow, the West stands mute, con- 
fused, divided and all but leaderless. France 
is paralyzed and apparently incapable of co- 
herent government or sustained action. 
Britain is deeply divided with the Socialists 
(first cousins of the Communists) appar- 
ently riding into power and with an unin- 
spired Conservative government hanging on 
as best it can. America, the mainstay of the 
Western World, seems to be treading water, 
barely holding its head above the waves. The 
President, a sick man, has been neither dis- 
posed nor able to take the offensive in the 
international arena. More recently the ad- 
ministration has been preoccupied with an 
economic recession at home. 

The best that our Government seems able 
to manage is a passive or negative reaction 
to the imaginative forward thrusts of the 
Communists. 

All this is in sharp contrast with the 
leadership which the West raised up to com- 
bat the menace of Nazism. The evil genius 
of Adolf Hitler was confronted with the 
rallying leadership of Winston Churchill and 
Franklin Roosevelt, who regardless of what 
else might be said of or about them, mo- 
bilized the national spirit to the challenge. 

Today, this “last best hope of earth” which 
has traditionally stood in the minds of men 
everywhere as a champion of freedom and a 
bulwark against war and aggression is made 
to appear by our tireless and clever enemies 
at worst as a war monger, a threat to hu- 
manity and at best as a simple, selfish, rich, 
immature dumb bell. 

“We Must -DISENTHRALL OURSELVES, AND 
THEN We SHALL SAVE OUR COUNTRY” 


“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present. 

“The occasion is piled high with difficulty, 
and we must rise with the occasion. 

“As our case is new, so we must think 
anew and act anew. 

“We must disenthrall ourselves, and then 
we shall save our country.” (Abraham 
Lincoln.) 

In a world in which the very survival of 
humanity and all other living things now 
depends on the avarice of a dictator, who 
has sworn to bury us, and when the fate 
of the planet can be sealed by a flashing 
meteor or a human miscalculation, war has 
become unthinkable and impossible as a 
method of settling international disputes. 

Since the Western democracies in the cuf- 
rent struggle to the death with communism 
face grave disadvantages inherent in the sit- 
uation, the elimination of the possibility of 
a nuclear war will benefit us even more than 
the people behind the Iron Curtain. All 
humanity will be the beneficiary of peace. 
If disarmament and peace cannot be 
achieved even in the face of the planetary 
peril, then every effort must be made by the 
West to decrease the tensions, to diminish 
the dangers of war, and to seek diligently 
solutions consistent with our own safety and 
enlightened self-interest. 

We must prove to the world that the 
bloody handed and bloody minded Commu- 
nists do not have a monopoly of peaceful 
intentions. The United States must some- 
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how reassert its historic and traditional 
concern for the welfare of mankind and once 
more boldly champion freedom. 

To meet the challenge, we suggest that 
more than the “Maginot line” concept of 
endless, indiscriminate foreign aid will be 
required. Some $70 billion spent abroad in 
an effort to purchase security and steady 
allies during the past decade ought to have 
convinced us by now against continuing 
such profligate folly indefinitely. (One 
wonders if only a small portion of this money 
had been channeled into missile research if 
we rather than the Russians would not now 
be leading in this vital fleld.) 

We have our billions and our bombs but 
we are in greater peril today than we were 
10 years ago. What we obviously lack is 
to be found in the elusive realm of ideas. In 
this we will account for nothing if we are 
not pioneers, For, as President Lincoln said, 
“the dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy future * * * As our 
case is new, so we must think anew and act 
anew. We must disenthrall ourselves, and 
then we shall save our country.” 

In such a spirit, this grassroots newspaper 
timidly suggests some bold new approaches: 

1. Let the American Government proclaim 
to the world its willingness to disarm. Let 
this proclamation be simple, understand- 
able, and stripped of technicalities, compli- 
cations, and doubletalk. 

2. Let the American Government propose 
that the United Nations be transformed 
from the ineffective debating society that it 
is into a true parliament of the world, the 
sole trustee of nuclear weapons retained to 
enforce a new era of international law in 
a heretofore lawless world. 

3. Let the American Government propose 
that the United Nations alone maintain an 
international armed force sufficient to sup- 
press international lawlessness and maintain 
world law and order. 

4. Let the American Government proclaim 
its willingness to forfeit all nuclear weapons 
in company with other atomic powers along 
with the scrapping of conventional weapons 
subject to international control and inspec- 
tion. (Without the threat of atomic re- 
taliation, the Communists, with their tre- 
mendous numerical superiority and heavier 
conventional arms would acquire a decisive 
advantage over us.) 

5. Let the American Government pro- 
claim once more, as it did in the earliest 
years of President Eisenhower's adminis- 
tration, that the huge sums now required 
for piling up armaments be set aside after 
disarmament for the benefit of all mankind. 

6. Let the American Government propose 
that American and Russian scientists col- 
laborate rather than compete so that man 
may the sooner explore the unknown and 
unlimited reaches of the universe and 
otherwise the sooner endow humanity with 
the blessings rather than the curses of 
atomic energy. 

This six-point program is admittedly reyo- 
lutionary. But it could capture the imagi- 
nation of the world. It could throw the 
Soviets on the defensive. It could once 
again identify us with the noblest aspira- 
tions of humanity. 

Now we do not expect the Communists, 
who conspire constantly to conquer or con- 
vert the earth, to accept this plan willy-nilly. 
But they would be hard put to beat it and 
in time the desperate slaves writhing within 
the Communist grasp might, taking heart 
from such a program, rise up and throw off 
their monstrous masters and then join us 
in the long-delayed search for peace and 
plenty. 

The above program outlines long-range 
goals toward which we can, year in and year 
out, work beginning right now. But what 
of the immediate requirements? What 
about the nuclear tests which left-wingers 
and well-meaning objectors around the 
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world are now protesting in the light of 
Russia’s announced intention to halt such 
tests? What of the summit conference on 
which our frightened and threatened allies 
pin so many false hopes and to which they 
so constantly prod and push us? 

On these immediate and urgent problems, 
we presume in all humility to offer these 
suggestions: 

1. Combine our nuclear tests with a spec- 
tacular summit conference of all the world’s 
leaders, not just the Big Two or the Big 
Four. 

Despite the tremendous Soviet propa- 
ganda victory about ending nuclear tests, 
the United States should continue its sched- 
uled and necessary testing and this can be 
done with tremendous credit if: The Presi- 
dent of the United States would invite all 
the rulers, premiers, and cabinets of all the 
nations to come as the guests of the United 
States to witness personally the terrifying 
nuclear power which is now uncontrolled 
in the world. We dare say neither President 
Eisenhower nor Premier Khrushchey has 
ever personally witnessed the indescribable 
power of a hydrogen explosion. Neither, we 
venture, has the Red Chinese nor Nasser, 
nor the Queen and the Prime Minister of 
Britain, nor the Pope. Such a thing must be 
seen personally to be realized. If the rulers 
of the world could see our nuclear tests at 
first hand under our sponsorship, then there 
would be a new impetus for little men to 
reach out for some sort of control over this 
unbridled power. Even the Soviets, who bid 
constantly for world opinion, could not 
stand alone against the mobilized demand 
of humanity. 

The Communists and our allies have been 
insisting that we enter upon a summit con- 
ference. We say let them have their sum- 
mit conference but on our terms and in a 
dramatic new dimension. (The details for 
this unprecedented meeting would of course 
have to be worked out but we could dis- 
patch the liner United States and our other 
luxury ships to fetch these personages and 
deliver them to the test area.) 

2. Let the world disarmament conference 
convene immediately after the tests at, let 
us say, Manila, “The Pearl of the Orient” 
and the capital of a commonwealth which 
stands as a monument to American gen- 
erosity and as a symbol against the Com- 
munist accusations of Western colonialism. 
This would also be a dramatic gesture of 
friendship on our part to Asia. With the 
awesome experience of witnessing a hydro- 
gen bomb so recently impressed upon their 
minds, world leaders would then be more 
prone to cast off the shackles of conven- 
tional diplomacy and enter a new era of dis- 
armament and peace. 

3. If this proposed world meeting seems 
too grandiose or too unconventional for the 
conventional minds of Washington, let us 
fall back on a less dramatic plan. Since a 
summit meeting apparently has become in- 
evitable, why not suggest to the Communists 
that it be held in Budapest. This would at 
once remind the heroic Hungarians that 
their sacrifices have neither been in vain 
nor forgotten. And, this locale would serve 
to remind the whole world of Russia’s brutal 
butchery against a whole people. Let the 
American President ride in triumph through 
the streets of Budapest and let the world’s 
reporters once more interview the Catholic 
cardinal who remains all but forgotten, a 
refugee from the Reds to this day, in the 
American Embassy. 

4, Although former United States Ambas- 
sador George Kennan’s plan for disengage- 
ment in Europe has been roundly condemned 
by both Democrats and Republicans, is there 
not, with some reservations, more to it than 
this stolid, status quo thinking supposes? 

With the advent of intercontinental mis- 
siles, even if all other negotiations and 
efforts at a settlement fail, ought we not 
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to reexamine our situation in Europe and 
other areas as well where American and 
Russian armed forces literally rub up 
against each other? Why not disengage? 
Why not reduce the friction and the possi- 
bility of an accidental conflagration? Why 
not withdraw American bases from the con- 
tinent of Europe if the Russians in ex- 
change will free their satellites (Hungary, 
Poland, West Germany, et al.), which surely 
would gravitate at once to the Western 
cause? 

Our intermediate missile bases in Britain 
and other areas around the Communist per- 
imeter, but not on the Communist doorstep 
in Europe, plus our missile-firing subma- 
rines, would provide us with sufficient deter- 
rent until our own intercontinental missile 
bases can be established on American soil 
capable of bringing Russia under fire, and 
not subject to the inhibiting restrictions 
now imposed by fearful allies. 

In the event of a war our token forces in 
Europe would be either massacred or cap- 
tured by the massive Red Army and would 
constitute a needless sacrifice for little re- 
sult anyway. And, our present NATO com- 
mitments would assure our allies and Russia 
that Red aggression would bring atomic re- 
taliation by us. 

These plans sketched in brief if bold out- 
line because of the limitations imposed here 
are at least plans and plans seem to be 
peculiarly scarce in Washington these days. 

Somehow we must shake ourselves from 
the sleepwalking and the lethargy which 
characterize the paralysis in Washington. 
Unhappily, our country seems incapable of 
doing more than its top leadership will un- 
dertake. But the President, for all the ero- 
sion of these past years, still commands a 
vast world following. He could, with imagi- 
nation, keep the Russians on the defensive 
and maneuver them into cooperating with 
us for peace. Even if he did no more than 
invite his old World War II comrade-in- 
arms, Marshal Zhukov to Washington, that 
would embarrass Mr. Khrushchey and be 
worth the effort. There are so many things 
like this which we could do if we would 
only think anew and act anew. 

We must disenthrall ourselyes and then 
we shall save our country. 


ADVERSE EFFECT OF NATIONAL 
PARK CONCESSIONS, INC., ON 
MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday of last week, May 13, I spoke 
to this body concerning National Park 
Concessions, Inc., an organization spon- 
sored and directed by the National Park 
Service, and the adverse effect this unique 
corporation is having on the Mammoth 
Cave National Park, one of the great 
natural wonders of the world, which is 
located in my State of Kentucky. On 
Thursday, May 15, the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal commented editorially 
on this same subject. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the Courier- 
Journal editorial be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAMMOTH CAVE’s PROFITS HAVE GONE TO 


This newspaper asked a question in a 
recent editorial: “Why must Mammoth Cave 
be a stepchild in the park family?” We 
want to ask that question again and again. 
The only difference is that we did not fully 
realize before just how unfairly treated a 

d the Kentucky park really is in the 
family circle of the National Park Service. 
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Senator THruston Morton has supplied 
some startling information on the matter in 
a Senate speech. The story is as peculiar as 
it is distressing. He describes how Mam- 
mouth Cave is not operated directly by the 
National Park Service, as are most of the 29 
areas set aside for public enjoyment, but by 
a strange organization called National Park 
Concessions, Inc. 

This corporation is neither fish, flesh, nor 
fowl, though it has an odor of red herring. 
It is a membership corporation that can 
issue no capital stock, and its five directors 
must serve without pay, except for expenses. 
The Senator understands that until recently 
2 of its 5 members were employees of the 
National Park Service and on the Federal 
payroll. 

Mr. Morton avers that this hybrid mon- 
ster was engendered by Harold Ickes when 
he was Secretary of the Interior under Roose- 
velt. Ickes, a fire eater with little regard 
for the tender sensibilities of private enter- 
prise, seems a very odd parent for so equivo- 
cal an infant, 


A MONEYMAKER ROBBED 


In any case, the corporation has worked to 
the signal disadvantage of Mammoth Cave. 
It runs the Kentucky park as part of a pack- 
age that includes these scattered installa- 
tions: Blue Ridge Parkway in Virginia and 
North Carolina; Isle Royal National Park in 
Michigan; Big Bend National Park in Texas; 
Olympia National Park in the State of Wash- 
ington; and Mount McKinley National Park 
in Alaska. 

All of these other parks, with one partial 
exception, share a common characteristic: 
they are steady money losers. But Mam- 
moth Cave, closest of all parks to the popu- 
lation center of the country and with na- 
tural attractions that are world renowned, 
is a historic moneymaker. So what is the 
result? Nearly half a million dollars profit 
from Mammoth Cave has been siphoned 
off to support these other parks. 

This is grossly unfair to the people of Ken- 
tucky, who paid $2 million for the cave area 
and gave it to the United States Govern- 
ment. The money made by the park should 
have been plowed back into the surface at- 
tractions it so badly needs, with consequent 
heavy returns to the Park Service. There is 
never enough money now for added housing 
or for swimming, riding, and other sports fa- 
cilities, because the profits have been pumped 
off to Texas or Alaska. 

This is unfair to the general public as well. 
Mr. Morton points out that National Park 
Concessions is not answerable to Congress, 
the Bureau of the Budget, or the taxpayers. 
He cites a Hoover Commission report of 1955 
which urged that the National Park Service 
attempt to secure the dissolution of National 
Park Concessions and that it lease or sell 
the facilities now operated by National Park 
Concessions to others to be operated as is 
done in other national parks. 

Senator Morton urges Interior Secretary 
Seaton to review the situation. He wants 
Mammoth Cave run by energetic private 
operators or, openly, by the Park Service it- 
self. Kentuckians ought to bombard Secre- 
tary Seaton with demands for quick action. 
We have been short changed long enough 
on a glorious natural resource. 


Mr. MORTON. In the same edition 
of the Courier-Journal there appeared 
an article by Mr. Robert Clark, of the 
newspaper’s Washington office, entitled, 
“Parks Chief Defends Concesssions 
Firm,” in which Mr. Conrad Wirth 
is quoted as favoring the type of opera- 
tion being conducted by National Park 
Concessions, Ine. Quoting from the 
article, “the purpose of setting up the 
Corporation,” Wirth said, “was to find 
someone to operate Government-owned 
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facilities such as those at Mammoth 
Cave.” 

Is Mr. Wirth implying that it is dif- 
ficult to find someone to operate a facil- 
ity that has earned profits in excess of 
$40,000 each year since its inception? 
The Mammoth Cave facility, as of De- 
cember 31, 1956, shows total retained 
earnings of $626,569.78, and it began 
operations in 1941. Beginning with 1950 
and extending through 1956, Mammoth 
Cave National Park yielded gross 
receipts of $3,518,145.45 for a net profit 
of $336,726.26, or about $48,000 a year. 

Please bear in mind that this is an 
operation which started without any in- 
vestment. I cannot conceive of any busi- 
nessman who would not be interested in 
negotiating for an operation of this kind. 
The National Park Director now ac- 
knowledges that National Park Con- 
cessions has used profits from Mammoth 
Cave for concession operations else- 
where. He further states that he can 
“well understand that Kentuckians feel 
the weight of the rest of the National 
Park System is resting on their shoul- 
ders.” Quoting further, “But I am in- 
clined to believe it has been a very rea- 
sonable thing to do in the past. I have no 
criticism to make of it.” Does he mean 
to say that he is going to recommend the 
dissolution of this corporation, as recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission, or 
does he mean that he will recommend 
continuing the operation as presently 
constituted? I would like a clarification. 

Kentuckians do indeed feel that they 
have been shouldered with considerable 
financial burden for the support of other 
parks or concessions operated by Na- 
tional Park Concessions. Just how heavy 
has this burden been? I should like to 
point out that in one 5-year period— 
from 1945 to 1949—WNational Park Con- 
cessions’ consolidated operations realized 
a total profit of $61,311.16, while Mam- 
month Cave alone reported a profit of 
$167,884.29. During this same period, the 
National Park Concessions operated the 
Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park. This 
operation showed a profit of $28,800.15. 
All the other facilities then operated by 
National Park Concessions were in the 
red, their total loss being $135,373.28. 

Mr. Wirth pointed out that if private 
enterprise were operating the concession 
at Mammoth Cave, its profits would un- 
doubtedly have gone into somebody’s 
pockets rather than back into National 
Parks. At the same time he further 
stated that, as Director of the National 
Park System, he has control of prices and 
wages at all park concessions. The Con- 
gress gave Mr. Wirth this authority so 
as to protect the public and exercise con- 
trol over the profits of all concession- 
aires. Surely he could control the profits 
of a private concession at Mammoth 
Cave as he does at other National Parks 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Clark, being a diligent reporter, 
asked Mr. Wirth for comment on my 
figures and for further details from the 
National Park records, in order to de- 
velop for his readers, as any newspaper 
reporter is obligated to do, the full im- 
plication of this operation’s effect on one 
of Kentucky’s greatest attractions. Mr. 
Clark was informed that no comment 
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could be made on the figures I presented, 
since the records were not available 
immediately. I hope that the figures will 
be forthcoming soon. The people of Ken- 
tucky have been waiting 15 years for this 
information. I have had great difficulty 
in obtaining any of the operating figures 
of National Park Concessions, The Park 
Service itself must have the figures in 
order intelligently to control prices and 
wages, as it says it does. 


SECONDARY BOYCOTTS AND CO- 
ERCIVE PICKETING—STATEMENT 
BY CHARLES TOWER BEFORE 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
LABOR 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
this morning there appeared before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Labor of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Mr. Charles Tower, representing the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters. Be- 
cause Mr. Tower's testimony is so perti- 
nent and is so clearly written—written 
so that even a layman can understand 
the statement on the subject of secondary 
boycotting and picketing—I ask unani- 
mous consent that it appear at this point 
in my remarks in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SECONDARY BOYCOTTS AND COERCIVE PICKET- 
ING—A STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF BROADCASTERS BEFORE THE SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, May 19, 1958 

I. STATEMENT OF POSITION 

While the association is interested in all 
facets of labor legislation, we shall limit our 
testimony here to two related subjects: 
Secondary boycotts and coercive representa- 
tion picketing. We have adopted this limita- 
tion because of seyeral factors, including lack 
of time, specialized knowledge which we have 
in regard to these 2 subjects, and the 
specific interest of broadcasters in these 2 
issues. 

We urge that the National Labor Relations 
Act be amended to provide increased pro- 
tection against secondary boycotts and to 
prohibit coercive representative picketing. 

Both of these subjects can be confusing. 
The secondary section of Taft-Hartley is gen- 
erally regarded as the most complicated sec- 
tion of thatlaw. Representation picketing is 
said by many experts to be the No. 1 problem 
in labor law generally. For purposes of clar- 
ity, therefore, we shall treat each subject by 
asking a number of critical questions and 
by, we hope, satisfactorily answering them in 
accordance with the following outline: 

II. Secondary boycotts: 

1. What is a secondary boycott? 

2. Why are secondary boycotts bad? 

3. Are there some good secondary boycotts? 

4. If both State and Federal law condemn 
secondary boycotts, why are they still a 
problem? 

5. What type of legislative relief is re- 
quired? 

III. Coercive picketing: 

1. What is the problem? 

2. Is there a difference between recogni- 
tion picketing and organizational picketing? 

3. Should union activity of this type be 
prohibited? 

4. What type of legislation is needed? 

IV. Conclusion. 


It. SECONDARY BOYCOTTS 
1. What is a secondary boycott? 


In the field of labor relations, a secondary 
boycott is a union tactic involving the exer- 
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tion of pressure—usually economic—on one 
company in order to induce that company to 
cease doing business with another company 
with whom the union had a primary dis- 
pute. The essential elements of a secondary 
boycott are: 

(1) Union activity creating economic pres- 
sure, 

(2) Against an employer who is not him- 
self involved in a labor dispute, 

(3) For the purpose of having that em- 
ployer stop or modify his normal business 
relations with another employer, 

(4) Where the other employer is the one 
with whom the union has a primary dispute. 


2. Why are secondary boycotts bad? 

Secondary boycotts have always been re- 
garded as unfair and generally as unlaw- 
ful2 In 1947, Congress intended to enact 
legislation doing away with the secondary 
boycott evil. The present administration 
has recognized the need for further pro- 
tection against secondary boycotts. 

Few are the voices raised in defense of 
boycotts. And, even with these, the chief 
argument is that secondary boycotts have 
been effective“ * * a fact which a good 
many employers, particularly the smaller 
ones, will accept based on personal experi- 
ence. Effectiveness, however, can hardly be 
regarded as an ethical or socially desirable 
standard for determining important stat- 
utory policy. 

Why this general condemnation, except by 
the few who have benefited from the use 
of secondary boycotts? What is there about 
secondary boycotts that makes them gen- 
erally regarded as unfair? In the sim- 
plest terms, the reasons are twofold: Sec- 
ondary boycotts are unfair because they are 
a deliberate effort to drag innocent bystand- 
ers into a dispute; they are undesirable be- 
cause they unnecessarily enlarge the area 
of industrial dispute. More specifically, 


Black's Law Dictionary, p. 245 (3d edition 
1933) defines a secondary boycott as a com- 
bination not merely to refrain from dealing 
with a person or to advise or by peaceful 
means persuade his customers to refrain, but 
to exercise coercive pressure on such cus- 
tomers, actual or prospective, in order to 
cause them to withhold or withdraw their 
patronage, through fear of loss or damage to 
themselyes.” 

A 1941 Wisconsin statute stated that the 
term “secondary boycott” “shall include 
combining or conspiring to cause or threaten 
to cause injury to one with whom no labor 
dispute exists, whether by (a) withholding 
patronage, labor, or other beneficial business 
intercourse, (b) picketing, (c) refusing to 
handle, install, use, or work on particular 
materials, equipment, or supplies, or (d) by 
any other unlawful means, in order to bring 
him against his will into a concerted plan 
to coerce or inflict damage upon another.” 
(Wis. Stat. (1941) c. 111.02 (12).) 

*Millis and Montgomery, Organized La- 
bor, p. 583. Teller, Labor disputes and col- 
lective bargaining. vol. I., p. 454. 

Before the passage of the Wagner Act 
some argued that secondary boycotts should 
be permitted as a counter to blacklisting 
and similar employer practices. Now that 
these practices have been outlawed the ar- 
gument, it would appear, has been dissi- 
pated. 

A nonpartisan view of secondary boy- 
cotts was expressed by former NLRB Chair- 
man Harry A. Millis and his colleague Prof. 
R. E. Montgomery in their book Organized 
Labor, where they stated that they were 
“among those who remained unconvinced 
of the soundness of the case made for the 
legalization of more than the primary boy- 
cott.” Dr. Millis could hardly be regarded 
as a spokesman for partisan management 
interests. 
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secondary boycotts are objectionable for the 
following reasons: 

(1) The consuming public is deprived of 
additional goods and services because of the 
enlargement of the area of industrial dispute 
beyond the parties immediately concerned; 

(2) Im the case of product boycotts the 
consuming public is faced with higher prices 
end restricted selection because of artificial 
and uneconomic restraints on competition; 

(3) Employees of neutral or secondary em- 
ployers with no direct concern in the dispute 
may lose working time and, thus, wages; 

(4) Secondary, or neutral, employers not 
involved in the primary dispute are forced to 
take sides with the union or to suffer eco- 
nomic injury; 

(5) Employees of the primary employer 
will, where the dispute is over representa- 
tion, be coerced in the selection of a bar- 
gaining agent and, in the same type of case, 
the employer will be faced with the unfor- 
tunate alternative of interfering with his 
employees in the choice of a bargaining 
agent, or accepting economic retaliation. 


3. Are there some good secondary boycotts? 


The short answer is: “No.” At least Con- 
gress did not think so in 1947. On the floor 
of the Senate in June 1947, Senator Taft 
said: 

“The Senator will find a great many deci- 
sions * * * which hold that under the com- 
mon law a secondary boycott is unlawful. 
Subsequently, under the provisions of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act, it became impossible 
to stop a secondary boycott or any other kind 
of a strike, no matter how unlawful it may 
have been at common law. All this provi- 
sion of the bill (section 8 (b) (4)) does is 
to reverse the effect of the law as to sec- 
ondary boycotts. It has been set forth that 
there are good secondary boycotts and bad 
secondary boycotts. Our committee heard 
evidence for weeks and never succeeded in 
having anyone tell us any difference between 
different kinds of secondary boycotts. So we 
have so broadened the provision dealing with 
secondary boycotts as to make them an un- 
fair labor practice.“ 

Since the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
certain situations have come up which are 
used by some people to confuse the problem. 
Typical of these are the “struck work” and 
“common situs” cases. The question in 
these cases is not whether they are good sec- 
ondary boycotts, but whether they are sec- 
ondary boycotts at all. Some of these cases 
are not easy. Factually, they just don't 
seem to fit the usual patterns. In many of 
them the answer might be clearer if more 
attention was paid to the objective of the 
activity, and its likely effect in terms of the 
basic Congressional attempt to prohibit sec- 
ondary boycotts. 

The “common situs” problem involves pri- 
marily the construction industry. Picketing 
at the job site is undoubtedly, in a great 
majority of cases, concerned with a question 
of representation * * * usually part of an 
effort to get rid of a nonunion subcontrac- 
tor. Such picketing has relatively little, if 
anything, to do with a noncoercive appeal 
to employees to join the union, 

“Struck work” is a matter regarding which 
there is a good deal of current misinforma- 
tion. In the early days of the Taft-Hartley 
Act a Federal district court judge refused 
to issue a 10 (1) injunction where the sec- 
ondary employer was performing work 
which, but for the strike, would have been 
performed by the primary employer“ There 
was a contract for the performance of this 
work between the primary and secondary 
employers and the primary employer's 
supervisors actually spent time in the sec- 
ondary employer’s shop to make sure that 
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the work was done correctly. The theory 
of the decision was that the two employers 
were so closely allied that one was not really 
doing business with the other. Whatever 
may have been the merits of theory, the de- 
cision was apparently followed by the gen- 
eral counsel's office in determining the is- 
suance of complaints. In 1955 it was cited 
with approval by the Second Circuit Court 
in N. L. R. B. v. Electrical Workers, CIO (228 
F. 2d 553 (C. C. A. 2 1955)) a case involv- 
ing somewhat different facts. There are no 
contrary decisions. Thus, it can be reason- 
ably concluded that there is a “struck work” 
exception in existence today by virtue of 
interpretative decision. 

Just what the scope and nature of this 
exception should be is a matter of some dis- 
pute even among spokesmen for manage- 
ment. Some believe—and quite honestly— 
that there should be no exception and that 
the present law does not permit it. Others 
feel that a limited exception is justified. 
Some broadcasters have recognized the prin- 
ciple of struck work in their collective bar- 
gaining contracts although it is not a major 
issue in our industry. If there is to be a 
struck work exception, we believe it should 
be carefully drawn so that it will not be 
seized upon as a means for justifying a wide 
variety of secondary boycotts. 


4. If both State and Federal law condemn 
secondary boycotts, why are they still a 
problem? 

There are two reasons why secondary boy- 
cotts are still a problem, The prohibition 
contained in the Taft-Hartley Act has, for 
various reasons, not proved to be entirely 
adequate. Action at the State level has been 
severely limited by existing Supreme Court 
decisions on Federal-State authority in labor 
relations. 

The purpose of section 8 (b) (4) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act was, as has already been 
stated, to do away with secondary boycotts. 
The term itself was not used in the law. It 
was felt by the drafters of the legislation 
that, although generally understood, there 
was in existence no precise or uniformly ac- 
cepted definition of the term. Consequently, 
it was felt desirable to avoid using the term 
and, instead, to use language descriptive of 
the typical secondary boycott frame of ref- 
erence. The drafting of such language was 
not easy because of the tremendous variety 
of secondary boycotts which are possible. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that some im- 
portant situations were overlooked and these 
have been seized upon by those who would 
circumvent the law to effectuate their ob- 
jectives. Additional difficulty was created 
by some early NLRB and court decisions 
which appeared to be more receptive to the 
ingenuity of those who were trying to carry 
on business as usual than to the expressed 
intent of Congress. Fortunately, some of 
these decisions have been since revised. 
However, the important issues involved 
should not be left to the vagaries of inter- 
pretive decisions. 

State action against secondary boycotts 
has been severely restricted by recent deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court relating to Fed- 
eral-State jurisdiction in labor relations. 
The present rule apparently is that, where 
Congress has treated with a particular phase 
of labor relations, the State is powerless to act 
if the business involved is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the NLRB whether that juris- 
diction is exercised or not. Almost all the 
important segments of American business are 
theoretically within the broad jurisdictional 
ambit of the National Labor Relations Act. 
In that act, Congress has treated with sec- 
ondary boycotts. Thus the States, in dealing 
with secondary boycotts, are limited to those 
involving purely local activity which does 
not even affect interstate commerce. 


5. What type of legislative relief is required? 


To finish the job which Congress started in 
1947 there are two alternative courses avail- 
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able. The first is a complete rewrite of sec- 
tion 8 (b) (4) of the Taft-Hartley Act; the 
second is a revision of present language ade- 
quate to take care of current and foreseeable 
problems. We favor the second approach. 

The existing approach to secondary boy- 
cott prohibition contained in section 8 (b) 
(4) is essentially sound. It was developed by 
experts and, considering the complexity of 
the problem, it has served its purpose well. 
Ten years of Board and court decisions have 
analyzed and construed it. Therefore, it 
seems wise to build on the present structure. 

An effort to handle the matter in this way 
has been presented to the Senate and to this 
committee by the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska, the Honorable Cart Curtis. The 
secondary boycott sections of Senator CURTIS’ 
bill (S. 76) constitute what appears to be a 
successful effort to plug the important loop- 
holes in existing language and, at the same 
time, to offer reasonable protection against 
further circumvention of the act. We urge 
the enactment of S. 76. 

Particularly important to us is the change 
in the opening language of section 8 (b) (4). 
The present law states that it shall be an 
unfair labor practice for a union or its agents 
to engage in or induce or encourage the em- 
ployes of any employer to engage in a re- 
fusal to perform work where certain specified 
objectives are involved. The key verbs here 
are “to induce or encourage.“ These are what 
might be called specific verbs which label 
a particular type of union activity. Gener- 
ally speaking, they have been broadly con- 
strued, as indeed they should be. The Curtis 
bill, however, is broader still. Rather than 
using specific verbs descriptive of particular 
types of union activity it relies on what 
might be called more basic secondary boy- 
cott language. In effect, it labels as unlaw- 
ful any type of specific activity which has the 
effect of exerting pressure, economic or other- 
wise, on an employer or on his employees for 
any of the proscribed objectives. Threats 
to engage in this type of activity are also 
prohibited as they are in the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The inducement of employees to refuse 
to perform work is clearly one type of éco- 
nomic pressure. There are others, and they 
ve covered by the broad sweep of the Curtis 

One particular type of secondary boycott 
that is not reached by the present language 
of the Taft-Hartley Act is of particular con- 
cern to broadcasters. It is the so-called 
secondary sponsor or secondary customer 
boycott. A brief example will illustrate the 
point. Let us assume that a radio station 
in Indianapolis has a labor dispute with a 
union representing its employees. Failure 
to resolve the dispute leads to a strike. The 
union communicates with advertisers who 
use the station's facilities and tells these 
advertisers that, unless they take their busi- 
ness off the air, union members will not use 
the advertisers’ products or services. This is 
a particularly potent form of secondary boy- 
cott where the secondary or neutral em- 
ployer, the advertiser, is engaged in distrib- 
uting goods or services to the general pub- 
lic. A newspaper could be involved in the 
same type of situation. So could a depart- 
ment store which may be picketed at its 
customer entrances merely because the store 
handles one item out of thousands manu- 
factured by a company with whom a union 
has a primary dispute. 

This type of activity is not prohibited by 
the present language of the Taft-Hartley 
Act because nowhere is there the induce- 
ment of employees to refuse to perform 
work. The threat is that an effort will be 
made to get union members or the general 
public to refuse to buy the goods or services 
of the neutral employer. 

Is this a secondary boycott? It certainly 
is. In the broadcasting situation the ad- 
vertiser, let us say a drug store, is being 
threatened with economic pressure in the 
form of a customer or consumer boycott if 
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the store does not stop doing business with 
the station with whom the union has a pri- 
mary dispute. Indeed, the threat of loss of 
customers may be a much more vivid type 
of coercion to the small drug store than the 
threat of temporary loss of employees. The 
NLRB has recognized the coercive nature of 
a customer boycott in a recent case involv- 
ing recognition picketing. Several years ago 
the Tenth Circuit Court also recognized the 
problem in Capital Service.“ If this type of 
activity, the organization of a customer or 
consumer boycott, is coercive under section 
8 (b) (1) of the act there is no reason why 
it cannot be regarded as coercive when used 
against a secondary employer under section 
8 (b) (4) of the act. 

It may be argued by some that prevention 
of this type of economic coercion raises a 
constitutional question. We do not believe 
this to be so. The present secondary boycott 
section of the act prohibits only certain 
types of union activity * * * basically those 
which seek to induce or encourage employees 
not to perform work. The law does not 
prohibit employees from refusing to perform 
work either individually or, apparently, col- 
lectively. The application of the Curtis bill 
to our situation will not prevent individuals 
from refusing to patronize even a secondary 
company, but will merely prohibit a union 
or its agents from organizing or inducing 
a refusal to buy the goods or services of a 
secondary employer for one of the stated 
objectives. 

The Curtis bill also covers a number of 
other important loopholes in the present 
law. ‘These are important to broadcasters 
although their application to our industry 
is not unique as is, to some extent, the 
case with the secondary sponsor or customer 
boycott. 

IIT. COERCIVE PICKETING 
1. What is the problem? 


One of the major unresolved problems in 
industrial relations is the matter of coercive 
representation picketing. The problem 
arises where a union seeks to gain repre- 
sentation of employees by use of the picket 
line and related techniques. Many of the 
cases and much of the discussion use the 
terms recognition and organizational pick- 
eting. Some people have tried to draw a 
distinction between the two, claiming that 
recognition picketing is, or should be, pro- 
hibited, while organizational picketing 
should be permitted. 


2. Is there a difference between recognition 
and organizational picketing? 


In theory, recognition picketing involves 
a situation in which the picketing union 
demands that the company recognize it as 
the collective bargaining agent. Organiza- 
tional picketing, on the other hand, involves 
a situation in which the union declares that 
the picketing is merely for the purpose of 
inducing the employees to join the union. 
In New York State this distinction has been 
recognized as the dividing line between legal 
and illegal conduct in those situations over 
which State courts have jurisdiction, al- 
though there seems to be an increasing 
tendency to question the utility of these 
labels. 

We believe that the labels have long since 
outlived their usefulness, if indeed they 
were ever useful at all. The distinction de- 
pends largely on what the union says that 
the purpose of the picketing is. Yet, this 
statement of purpose in no way alters the 
operative facts. In both recognition and 
organizational picketing cases the elements 
are a picket line, employees whom the union 
seeks to represent and an employer who 
runs the risk of substantial economic loss if 
the picket line is continued. The em- 
ployer's loss is no less if the union says that 


© Capital Service, Inc. v. NLRB (204 F. 2d, 
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the picket line is for the purpose of organ- 
ization rather than recognition. The inter- 
ference with the freedom of choice of em- 
ployees is no less merely because the organ- 
ization description is used. The employer 
knows that the only way he can stop the 
economic pressure is to r the union. 
It would be fatuous to assume that a pick- 
eting union is likely to reject recognition 
merely because it has claimed that the 
picketing is organizational. If the employer 
capitulates, he has coerced employees in 
their selection of a bargaining agent. If he 
doesn't, the economic injury which is likely 
to flow from the picketing will adversely 
affect both him and his employees. 


3. Should union activity of this type be 
prohibited? 

Section 7 of the Wagner Act guaranteed 
to employees the right of self-organization 
through unions of their own choosing. 
This is the cornerstone of our national labor 
policy. The Wagner Act sought to prohibit 
employer interference with this right; the 
Taft-Hartley Act, in large part, simply 
added restrictions on union interference 
with the right. Freedom of self-organiza- 
tion is still today the basic premise of labor 
relations in the United States. 

Given this stated public policy, it is dif- 
cult to conceive of rational justification of 
any activity, whether by management or 
labor, which significantly intrudes upon the 
right of employees to select or reject a bar- 
gaining agent. Coercive picketing for rep- 
resentation purposes clearly fits this defini- 
tion. It should be prohibited. 

Many experts have felt that section 8 (b) 
(1) of the Taft-Hartley Act, which makes 
it unlawful for a union or its agents to 
restrain or coerce employees in the exercise 
of their right to self-organization, prohibits 
coercive representation picketing. For al- 
most 10 years the NLRB held otherwise. 
Recently, there has been a change. Within 
the last few months several decisions of the 
NLRB have declared representation picketing 
to be, under certain circumstances, unlaw- 
ful.“ These decisions have not yet received 
judicial confirmation. It is hoped that they 
will be affirmed and that the Board will 
continue its present policy. However, the 
history of the past 11 years shows that Con- 
gress should speak more clearly on this sub- 
ject. What the present Board has done 
another Board, at another time, can undo. 
Coercive representation picketing should be 
prohibited once and for all. 

State courts have, with increasing fre- 
quency, recognized coercive representation 
picketing as contrary to sound public policy. 
Despite procedural difficulties created by 
baby Norris-LaGuardia acts, the trend is 
clearly in the direction of granting injunc- 
tive relief against such picketing. Affirma- 
tive action at the State level is now, of 
course, restricted to those segments of in- 
dustrial activity which are not subject to 
the provisions of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 


4. What type of legislation is needed? 


The delay in dealing adequately with the 
coercive picketing problem is attributable 
to a number of facts. In part, it results 
from the hangover effect of the climate in 
which the Wagner Act was passed. At that 
time, many people in the United States, 
including a good many employers, did not 
believe in the right of employees to self- 
organization * * * or if they believed in 
that right, they believed equally in the abso- 
lute right of management to select and dis- 
charge employees without restriction. That 
these two rights occasionally came into prac- 
tical conflict—for example, in the situation 


Curtis Brothers, Inc. (119 NLRB No. 33 
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where an employee was fired for engaging in 
union activity—was a dilemma that they 
found difficult to resolve. The Wagner Act 
provided a resolution. The main problem 
at the time seemed to be employer inter- 
ference and thus it was dealt with by the 
Congress. Only later was it realized by a 
substantial number of people that freedom 
of self-organization could be just as much 
hindered by actions of unions as by employer 
actions * * * that the right to join a union 
carried with it the correlative right to re- 
ject a union. If the first right is to be pro- 
tected in a meaningful way, so, and with 
equal vigor, must the second right be pro- 
tected. The Taft-Hartley Act, as has already 
been stated, moved in this direction. 

Coercive representation picketing was not 
specifically referenced in the Taft-Hartley 
Act, except in one limited situation.“ The 
failure to reference it was not, in our judg- 
ment, due to any acceptance by Congress of 
the validity of the tactic, but rather to lack 
of certainty as to how to deal with the prob- 
lem. It has been confused in the public 
mind by associating the technique with legi- 
timate organizing tactics. The impression 
has been fostered that it is impossible to 
distinguish between coercive representation 
Picketing on the one hand and legitimate 
efforts to induce employees to join a union 
on the other. As in any situation involving 
statutory handling of complicated social re- 
lationships, there are tough cases—cases in 
which it is difficult to separate the good from 
the bad, the acceptable from the unaccepta- 
ble. This problem is not unique to labor 
legislation. Possible difficulties in the close 
cases should not be permitted to prevent 
effective relief in the many situations where 
the activity can be clearly labeled as unde- 
sirable. Most situations will readily fall on 
one side of the line or the other. For the 
close cases we shall rely, as indeed we have 
always done, on the wisdom and the integ- 
rity of our judicial system. 

We believe that the time has come to state 
a few simple truths about the nature of 
picketing which is carried on before the 
premises of an unorganized employer. Such 
picketing is not the normal way to commu- 
nicate with the employees. Certainly, it is 
not the way to extol to them the values of 
unionization. Meetings, hand bills, letters, 
speeches and individual conversations— 
these are the stock in trade of those who 
would win the minds and hearts of others. 
This is so in politics and it is so in union 
campaigns. Every politician and every union 
organizer recognizes this fact. 

A picket line is not part of this equipment. 
A picket line is an appeal to action, it is 
true; but—and this is a big but! —It is 
not an appeal to the employees of the pick- 
eted employer, or at least it is only inci- 
dentally so. It is primarily an appeal to 
customers not to patronize and to suppliers 
not to deliver * * * in short, an appeal to 
third parties to assist in putting economic 
pressure on the employer and, thus, on his 
employees. How long must we maintain the 
fiction about this type of picketing? Better 
to argue that the picketing, and the coer- 
cion that flows from it, are necessary to sus- 
tain the cause of unionism * * * are nec- 
essary to protect hard-won union stand- 
ards. This is at least an honest position. 
Indeed, in some cases it may be so. Whether 
this is reason enough to permit it, is, of 
course, another matter. But let’s not con- 
tinue to associate picketing in a representa- 
tion situation with an appeal to the reason 
or to the emotions of the employees. 


*Sec. 8 (b) (4) (C) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which makes it unlawful for a union or 
its agents to induce a refusal to perform 
work for the purpose of forcing an employer 
to recognize one union where another has 
been certified by the Board as the bargain- 
ing agent. 
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What is called for now is a clear Congres- 
sional statement that coercive picketing and 
related activity, which has the effect of in- 
terfering with the right of self-organization, 
shall be unlawful. Judgment as to particu- 
lar acts in specific cases must, of necessity, 
be left to the Board and to the courts. It is 
submitted that in most of these cases a care- 
ful evaluation of the factual context will 
show whether the activity is coercive or not. 

We do not propose a blanket prohibition 
against all picketing under all circumstances 
where a representation issue exists. For 
example, the traditional means of organiz- 
ing employees is to stand at the gate at shift- 
change time and hand out materials urging 
support of the union. We would not intrude 
on this type of effort to enlist the support of 
employees. Most picketing in representation 
case situations bears little resemblance to 
this type of activity, although union ad- 
herents have often tried to bracket it in the 
same class. It is possible to conceive of 
cases in which the passing out of leaflets 
at the gate and certain types of picketing 
might resemble each other rather closely. 
These will be the difficult cases. Where, on 
the facts, the activity seems to be for the 
purpose of appealing to employees to join 
the union, it shouid be permitted. On the 
other hand, where, on all the facts, it seems 
primarily for the purpose of putting economic 
pressure on the employer and his employees, 
it should be prohibited. 

Then there is always the difficult case of 
the single picket who walks up and down in 
front of the unorganized shop carrying a 
sign which merely asks the employees to join 
the union, or, in the alternative, which 
states that the employees are not members 
of the union. Much is made of this case 
because it points up the difficulty of the ap- 
plication of general language. The obvious 
and correct answer is that most cases are not 
of this type, a fact that is recognized by any- 
one who has kept track of the numerous 
court decisions in this area over the past 
few years. But even this case—the case of 
the single picket—can be handled without 
overwhelming difficulty. Here again we must 
rely on the intelligence and patience of the 
deciding tribunals—the Board and the 
courts. Where, on all the facts, the picketing 
seems to be an appeal to customers and sup- 
pliers rather than to employees, it is coercive 
and should be condemned. Relevant here 
will be such facts as the length, time and 
character of the picketing, other union ac- 
tivities relative to the same employer, and 
the response of employees as revealed by an 
election or similar reflection of interest. 

Some who recognize the coercive nature of 
most representation picketing seek to defend 
it on the ground that it is compensation for 
the delaying tactics permitted by the NLRB 
representation machinery and for the lack of 
really effective protection against well-ad- 
vised employer antiunion conduct. There 
may be some grounds for these charges. But 
the cure is not to permit another wrong. 
Ten wrongs piled one on top of the other 
do not make a right. The cure is in expe- 
ditious election machinery and stricter en- 
forcement of the unfair labor portions of the 
act, if, after careful study, these are shown 
to be necessary.’ 


? Pertinent to this analysis are two situa- 
tions in which representation picketing 
seems to some people to have a strong equi- 
table base. The first is the case in which the 
union represents a majority, or perhaps even 
all of the employees. The second is where 
in an organizing situation the employer com- 
mits unfair labor practices. Neither situa- 
tion arises very often, at least in relation to 
a representation picketing problem, but still 
they call for consideration. 

On the first point expeditious election ma- 
chinery would seem to be the answer. Let 
the matter be decided quickly by secret bal- 
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Not all broadcasters are in complete sym- 
pathy with the basic objectives of organized 
labor. Not all of them endorse the theory of 
self-organization, although most of them do. 
This is to be expected in an industry made 
up in significant part of small employers, 
many of whom live and work in small towns 
in rural areas. However, we believe that 
broadcasters generally want to abide by the 
law of the land, whether they agree with it 
or not. The law guarantees freedom of choice 
in electing or selecting a bargaining agent. 
To be meaningful, this guaranty requires a 
prohibition of coercion, whatever the source, 
If we are to abandon this major premise, let 
it be done deliberately after careful Congres- 
sional consideration of all the competing 
interests. 

Senator Curtis’ bill, in addition to 
strengthening the secondary boycott pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act, prohibits co- 
ercive representation picketing. We strongly 
endorse both features of the bill. Recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States clearly indicate the power of the State 
to prohibit such activity where it is in fact, 
coercive and thus contrary to public policy.” 


lot. Such is the purpose of the election pro- 
cedure which has been in effect for more than 
20 years. The second point is more difficult. 
Theoretically, the usual procedure of filing a 
charge leading eventually to a remedial order 
should be adequate. The rub is that eventu- 
ally can be a long time, and in this type of 
proceeding it is difficult to move quickly. 

To permit picketing merely because a 
charge has been filed would obviously en- 
courage the filing of many charges having 
no substance at all. On other other hand, 
to deny all picketing seems to be tying the 
union's hands when an employer may be hit- 
ting below the belt. A resolution of the 
dilemma is difficult. We suspect that such 
a situation arises so very infrequently that 
complicated machinery is not worth the ef- 
fort. If experience should prove this wrong, 
there are procedural mechanisms which can 
be developed to safeguard the rights of both 
parties. 

10 International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
v. Vogt, Inc. (354 U. S. 284 (1957)). Recon- 
ciling Supreme Court picketing decisions 
handed down over the past 20 years is an 
interesting exercise. The language of the 
Vogt case seems to be a long way from Thorn- 
hill and Swing. Some are perturbed and 
perplexed by the seeming inconsistencies—by 
the apparent lack of decisional continuity. 
They should not be. Indeed, it can even be 
argued that in a democratic society the 
pattern refiects a healthy responsiveness to 
changing concepts and changing conditions. 
An important function of courts of law in a 
society is to provide a cohesive continuity 
with the past and a felicitous transition to 
the future. The basic decisional principle of 
stare decisis exemplifies this judicial role. 
By definition and by function, therefore, the 
judiciary is essentially and necessarily a con- 
servative social institution. Rapid social 
change involving complex social relation- 
ships—such as we have experienced in this 
country over the past 25 years—places a 
severe strain on the judiciary and on its tra- 
ditional method of accommodation. Seem- 
ing and eyen actual inconsistencies are to be 
expected, even to be desired, in an evolving 
society. 

Turning back to picketing, the issue has 
been, in our judgment, confused through the 
years by overemphasis on freedom of speech 
in the early days and more recently on the 
distinction between picketing as free speech 
and picketing as something more than 
speech. The latter distinction is, in our 
opinion, primarily relevant in mass picketing 
and related situations, Obviously, picketing 
is walking as well as talking (through a sign 
or otherwise). But most forms of communi- 
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Iv. CONCLUSION 

The association urges Congressional action 
to prohibit secondary boycotts and to out- 
law coercive representation picketing. The 
first proposal does not break new ground. 
Secondary boycotts have generally been re- 
garded as unlawful. Additional legislation 
is now needed to effectuate completely this 
longstanding public policy. The prohibi- 
tion of coercive representation picketing is 
new, at least in terms of specific handling 
by Federal law. To us, at least, it seems 
long overdue. It is required to give meaning 
and substance to the cornerstone of our na- 
tional labor policy: the right of employees 
to freely select or reject a bargaining agent. 

The advocacy of these changes will un- 
doubtedly bring from some quarters the cry 
of “antiunion.” It will not be deserved. It 
is true that the changes, if enacted, will 
reduce labor’s freedom to act just as the 
Wagner Act restricted management’s free- 
dom to act. Such restrictions are invoked 
in the interests of a larger welfare. 

We do not think that these changes will 
significantly diminish the legitimate effec- 
tiveness of organized labor. The labor 
movement has not been built on such in- 
substantial and controversial foundations. 
It has been built, as it must be, on the 
voluntary acceptance of the constructive 
role that a union can play in a particular 
shop and in society as a whole. These im- 
portant roles will not be furthered by reli- 
ance on techniques which are generally re- 
garded as coercive and unfair, 


STUDY ASKS UNITED STATES HIR- 
ING OF MORE BUSINESSMEN 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in today’s 
Washington Post and Times Herald there 
appeared a very timely article written 
by Carroll Kilpatrick. As it has a real 
message to all of us, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the body of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STUDY Asks UNITED STATES HIRING oF 
More BUSINESSMEN 


(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 


The “new competition” with Soviet Russia 
is more likely to be won “in the sprawling 
bureaucracy of Washington, D. C., than on 
some remote battlefield,” a report from the 
Harvard Business School Club of this city 
said yesterday. 

Urging the importance of more business 
executives in Government, the report said it 
is as important to get the best men into 
Government service as into military service. 

It urged a hard new look at recruitment 
of Government personnel and a new willing- 
ness on the part of industry to make senior 
officers available for tours of duty in Wash- 
ington, 

A central recruiting office should be estab- 
lished in cooperation with business to pro- 
vide the ablest executives where they are 
needed in the Government. 

More than 100 Harvard Business School 
alumni worked for over 8 years on the study, 
which was under the general direction of 
Wilford L. White, Chief of Management Serv- 


cation involve words plus the physical act 
related to their presentation. To us the 
essential point of inquiry is not whether 
picketing is speech plus action but rather 
what the speaker is trying to say. If he is 
seeking to induce conduct which the legis- 
lature has reasonably condemned as having 
a coercive effect, the first amendment does 
not protect that communication. Interna- 
tional Brotherhoods of Electric Workers, Local 
501, AFL, et al. v. NLRB (341 U. S. 694, 701). 
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ices for the Small Business Administration, 
and Louis A. Traxel, former personnel chief 
of American Airlines. The study was 
financed by the Committee for Economic 
Development and the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. 

Questionnaires were sent to 8,500 business- 
men and career civil servants and private 
interviews were held with representatives of 
both groups. The findings were made avail- 
able in a 43-page report. 

“The evidence of our survey indicated that, 
whatever the need, there exists a frightening 
lack of interest in the business community 
for participation in the Government sery- 
ice,” the report said. 

Government service today “is looked upon 
by business in general (and the individual 
in particular) as a career detour,” it said. 
“Notwithstanding this, there is a self- 
interest viewpoint that such service gives 
the executive a broadened experience which 
is useful both to himself and to his firm, as 
well as to the political system of which he 
is a beneficiary.” 

AVERAGE RECORD IS GOOD 


The report said the businessman in Goy- 
ernment is “neither the dragon of self- 
interest nor the angel of duty.” But it said 
his record on’ the whole was a good one and 
in the public interest. 

“There is overwhelming evidence that the 
rapid growth of the American Government 
has not been accompanied by a correspond- 
ing understanding in our society of the com- 
plexities and problems of modern day gov- 
ernment nor of its tremendously increased 
impact upon the individual,” the report said. 

“Yet such an understanding is basic to 
the development of an environment in which 
the nature and the demands of Government 
service are understood—an environment that 
provides a fertile soil for both the enlist- 
ment and longer retention of qualified 
executives.” 

The report said it was a shocking fact 
that though the Eisenhower administration 
has been called a businessman’s government, 
it has had an exceedingly difficult time get- 
ting the kind of businessmen it wants. 

PARTY RESPONSIBILITY SEEN 

Both political parties, it said, have an ob- 
ligation to furnish candidates possessing 
specified abilities. “To do this properly, the 
party in power must develop a strong, for- 
malized recruitment program stressing selec- 
tion and placement,” the report said. 

“The party out of power, if it wants to get 
down to business immediately after winning 
an election, must take these steps before an 
election.” 

Tours of duty by businessmen should be 
for at least 2 years, the report said. The 
conflict-of-issues statutes should be clarified 
and persons from industry “should not be 
required to divest themselves of stocks and 
bonds if ownership * * does not conflict 
with the use of honest judgment in their 
jobs.” 

The report called on Congress to recog- 
nize the human dignity and professional 
attainments of the executives and not sub- 
ject them to needless harassment. 

But it said the statutes and regulations 
are not too great a bar to acceptance of Fed- 
eral employment. 

HUMPHREY'S VIEWS CITED 

The study said former Secretary of the 
Treasury George M. Humphrey was especially 
vehement about the conflict-of-interest stat- 
ute and the nonstatutory regulations. He 
feels that honesty cannot be legislated, and 
that it is unfair to make appointed officials 
divest themselves of their investments while 
elected officials are subject to no such re- 
quirement, the report said. 

Humphrey also believes it is outrageous to 
make a businessman give up his outside 
et Sg of income for the privilege of public 
service, 
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Humphrey accepted his Cabinet appoint- 
ment because he believed Government serv- 
ice was an obligation and he wanted to be 
helpful to the Eisenhower administration. 
Industry should learn that it is for its own 
good to lend men to Government, Humphrey 
said, pointing out that it insures their hav- 
ing people who understand Government, its 
ways and methods, and so can facilitate any 
dealings their companies may have with Gov- 
ernment. 

As for self-interest, Humphrey said five 
businessmen whom he tapped for Govern- 
ment service have returned to private in- 
dustry in much better positions than they 
had before. 


CAREERS BETTERED BY SERVICE 


Fourteen percent of the businessmen said 
their Government work helped them to get 
a new job. But 74 percent returned to the 
same company they had left. 

“Strikingly, one-third of all of them re- 
turned to better jobs,” the report sald. “Even 
more impressive was the statement of 49 
percent of the businessmen in Government 
that their business careers were enhanced 
by their background of public service, while 
only 4 percent said their careers had been 
injured. 

“Cenerally the businessmen questioned 
were inclined to view the problem of Govern- 
ment service as either a duty or an oppor- 
tunity to advance self-interest or a combi- 
nation of both,” the report said. “Most of 
them said they felt it was a duty, and a re- 
warding one at that.” 

Many of the businessmen said Govern- 
ment could obtain the services of abler men 
if it would raise salaries. Of the business- 
men now serving in Government, the me- 
dian salarly before entering the Govern- 
ment was $15,800, with the middle 50 per- 
cent running from $11,000 to $31,200. 


SEE FAMILIES LESS 


Seventy percent of the businessmen in 
Washington said they could spend less time 
with their families than when they were in 
private employment. 

“There was a strong suggestion of con- 
flict between the career civil servants and 
the businessmen in Government,” the re- 
port said. Many career civil servants ac- 
cused the businessmen of taking Govern- 
ment positions to enhance their personal 
prestige. Yet the career employees “were, 
on the whole, quite complimentary in their 
recognition of the abilities of the business- 
man. 

“They were most impressed by the fact 
that he brought something different into 
the halls of Government. They also were 
impressed by his ability to make decisions.” 

Eighty-one percent of the businessmen 
in Government said they were not bothered 
in the discharge of their duties by political 
party interference. 

The remaining 19 percent said there was 
some pressure for preferential treatment of 
private interests. The others felt that there 
was pressure either relating to hiring and 
firing or in the direction of dictating policy. 

CHANGES RECOMMENDED 

On-the-job training was completely lack- 
ing or frequently not satisfactory, they said. 

Nearly all the businessmen complained of 
Government redtape. 

Among the major recommendations of the 
Harvard Business School Club were: 

There should be a central recruiting office 
in the White House. 

The business community should develop a 
greater appreciation of the importance of 
businessmen in Government. 

Business must be quicker to respond to 
Government requests for able men. 

Trade associations and industrial organiza- 
tions should encourage the use of business- 
men in Government. 
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Companies should define, adopt, and pub- 
lish their policies on the subject of their 
executives going into Government service. 

Educational institutions should place 
greater emphasis on educating the individ- 
ual concerning his responsibility to Govern- 
ment. 

A general philosophy to make public serv- 
ice a desirable factor in our society must be 
developed and recognized as a basic principle 
of our society. In the present context of 
world affairs it may have more to do with 
our survival than does the profit motive. 

Career civil servants should utilize all 
their administrative skills to achieve 
promptly policy changes and personnel pro- 
curement requested by new administrators. 


THE SUBVERSIVE CHICKEN 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article written by Ed 
White, which was published in the 
Charleston, W. Va., Sunday Gazette- 
Mail of May 18 under the heading, The 
Subversive Chicken.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SUBVERSIVE CHICKEN 
(By Ed White) 

One of my pet peeves for years has been 
the cost-of-living index figure, It first at- 
tracted my attention because of our small 
chicken operation—20 hens. I have always 
been suspicious of chickens, but when I dis- 
covered what they were doing to the price 
of automobiles, national freight rates, and 
my telephone bill, I decided it was time to 
investigate their subversive activities. 

Take for example a hen that lays eggs. 
(Many of them are goldbrickers.) If you 
start feeding a pullet (young hen) in March, 
she lays eggs in December, and will continue 
until May. Then she stages a sitdown 
strike. Nature pushes a button in her 
teenie-weenie brain; old mother hen decides 
it’s time to hatch those 100 eggs she’s 
dropped; and she quits laying completely. 
This continues for about 60 days. Then 
she lays until fall when she has to change 
her coat of feathers, a process known as 
moulting. It takes so much calcium from 
her system to make the quills that she can’t 
produce egg shells too; so the assembly line 
comes to a full stop for another 60 days. 

Needless to say, these stubborn habits of 
chickens throw the American housewife into 
a tailspin. She can buy eggs from January 
through May for about 55 cents, but has to 
pay 75 cents from May to August. They 
are cheap until November and expensive 
through December. 

But what this price fluctuation does to 
the housewife is small potatoes beside the 
effect it has on the national economy. Every 
time the price of eggs goes up, some pretty 
girl in the United States Department of 
Labor pushes a button and the new high 
price is registered in the cost-of-living in- 
dex, Many labor union wage contracts are 
tied to the cost-of-living index figure; con- 
sequently, when my chicken refuses to lay 
an egg, their wages are increased. Other 
wage contracts are in the bargaining stage. 
If the cost-of-living index goes up, it gives 
them further justification and ammunition 
for wage increases. 

The next step is an increase in the cost of 
automobiles, freight rates, and telephones to 
pay for the wage raise. Now, an increase in 
any one of the above items is later registered 
in a subsequent publication of the index 
figure, and wage increases in other industries 
soon follow. ' 

The fallacy in the whole system is that the 
chicken starts laying again, and the cost of 
eggs returns to 55 cents; the price rise is 
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temporary. But the increased wage rates, 
reflected in the cost of manufactured articles 
and services, have become a permanent part 
of the economy and hold each other up. 

You may think I’m stretching a point 
about my hen, but just read beyond the 
headlines the next time the index figure in- 
creases and see what items have caused it. 
Food is always one. If it isn’t eggs, it’s 
Florida fruits and vegetables, beef, pork, 
lamb. There is scarcely a season when some 
food is not in short supply. But it always 
comes down again. Grapefruit have been 
two for 25 cents as long as I can remember. 
We got less for our steers last year than we 
did in 1946. Broilers that sold for 25 cents 
a pound 10 years ago brought farmers as 
little as 15 cents last September. Fancy hogs 
that sold for 30 cents and better in 1951 
brought as low as 10 cents in 1956; steak in 
stores is lower now than in 1951, but wage 
earners who buy it are making much more, 
are still complaining, and will get more next 
month when the index goes up because of 
the Florida freezes. 

The effect of agricultural products upon 
the cost-of-living index figure can be very 
clearly compared with the effect of an auto- 
mobile jack handle upon a jack. The han- 
die goes up and down, but the jack keeps 
going higher, and stays there. I feel certain 
that the “planners” who set up this system 
for determining what was a fair wage never 
anticipated that it would become a built-in 
stimulus to inflation. 

And it is ironical to consider that the in- 
nocent farmer and his recalcitrant chicken 
(or milk cow or tomato plant) should be the 
origin of an inflation from which he is the 
worst sufferer, 

As long as economists adhere to this blind 
faith in the cost-of-living index figure, the 
effect of this egg that was never laid, cours- 
ing through the economic arteries of our 
country, will send the cost of living 
spiraling upward. 


EFFECT OF FEDERAL FREIGHT TAX 
HIGH AGAINST SALE OF WESTERN 
GOODS IN MAJOR UNITED STATES 
MARKET 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). The Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I believe that a 
major across-the-board tax cut would 
be a mistake at this time, with the Gov- 
ernment already committed to far higher 
spending in the fiscal year directly 
ahead. 

On the other hand, there is one unfair 
tax which must be totally eliminated if 
the Western States are to share in an 
eventual return to national prosperity. 
This is the 3-percent Federal tax on 
freight shipments and 10-percent tax on 
all travel fares. 

The bulk of the American market is 
concentrated in a 500-mile orbit around 
Pittsburgh. This means that western 
lumber, ores, fruits, grain, meat, and 
manufactured products must be shipped 
this vast distance across the continent 
to be sold in any quantity. Thus, the 
Federal freight levy actually amounts to 
a high protective tariff against the sale 
of western commodities in the major 
American market. This discrimination 
must be ended, before Congress even 
gives serious consideration to other forms 
of tax reform. Certainly, no other tax 
discriminates so cruelly against one par- 
ticular region of the country. 
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Because taxes can be cut only to a 
reasonable degree—lest we have a colos- 
sal deficit and rampant inflation—I be- 
lieve that advocacy of a sweeping across- 
the-board tax cut actually reduces the 
likelihood of eliminating the Federal 
taxes on freight and travel. That is 
why I rejoice over the fact that the 
consensus at the current annual con- 
ference of United States governors in 
Florida seems to be adverse to a general 
tax cut at this time. 

First and foremost, Mr. President, the 
taxes on freight and travel must be re- 
pealed completely. Such revocation 
would accomplish three basic purposes. 
They are these: 

First. The Western States would be 
more nearly on a parity with the rest 
of the Nation in selling and marketing 
goods and merchandise. 

Second. Some relief would be fur- 
nished for the hard-pressed railroad 
industry. 

Third. The pyramiding 3 percent of 
the freight levy would be taken out of 
the cost of every single necessity, from 
loaves of bread to baby buggies. 

Surely, Mr. President, this is the para- 
mount obligation in the field of tax re- 
form facing this 2d session of the 85th 
Congress, 

I ask consent to have printed in the 
Recorp with my remarks, an article 
which appeared in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of May 19, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GOVERNORS ARE AGAINST UNITED STATES Tax 
CUT— HARRIMAN Is ONLY ONE AT CONFER- 
ENCE ADVOCATING SLASH 

(By Edward T. Folliard) 

MIAMI Brach, FLA., May 18.—Gov. Averell 
Harriman, of New York, today advocated a 
reduction in Federal income taxes as one 
way to combat the economic recession. 

However, his was the only voice raised for 
& cut as the 50th annual meeting of the 
governors conference opened in the Ameri- 
cana Hotel today. A surprisingly large 
number of governors, Democrats and Re- 
publicans, came out against a cut. 

Gov. Lloyd Stratton, of Illinois, a Re- 
publican, said that it would be “the height 
of folly” to have a tax cut when the Federal 
Government is threatened with a budget 
deficit of something like $10 billion in the 
next 2 fiscal years. 

“Let's not deceive the people by telling 
them that the Government could add bil- 
lions to its spending and reduce taxes 
without further cheapening the dollar,” 
Stratton said. 

LEADER OPPOSES CUT 

Gov. George M. Leader, of Pennsylvania, a 
Democrat, was just as strongly against tax 
reduction, but not for the same reasons. 

“Frankly,” he said, “I don't see how you 
can have a tax cut at a time when the Rus- 
sians have put a 144-ton satellite into orbit, 
when 5 million are unemployed, when there 
are not enough schools, and when the coun- 
try needs a hospital building program.” 

Others who spoke out against a reduc- 
tion of Federal income taxes were Gov. 
James P. Coleman, of Mississippi, a Demo- 
crat, and Govs. Harold W. Handley, of Indi- 
ana, Robert E. Smylie, of Idaho, and Victor 
E. Anderson of Nebraska, all Republicans. 
Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of New Jersey, a 
Democrat, sidestepped by saying that a tax 
cut ought to be studied from the standpoint 
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of whether it would stimulate business and 
halt the recession, 


NONPARTISAN POLITICS 


This annual meeting of the Nation’s gov- 
ernors, like all such get-togethers, is sup- 
posed to be nonpolitical, or at least non- 
partisan, So they are from the standpoint of 
the governors’ roundtable discussions on 
the business of running a State. 

However, the governors are politicians, 
usually very shrewd ones, who have a good 
deal to say about the choice of Republican 
and Democratic nominees for President of 
the United States. That is why political re- 
porters come here from Washington and 
from all parts of the country. 

Thirteen governors have gone on to win 
elections to the Presidency, which is why a 
governor ordinarily is a better bet to reach 
the White House than a United States Sen- 
ator. 

A curious situation exists among Repub- 
lican governors this year, None seems to 
have his eye on the Republican presidential 
nomination in 1960. All apparently take it 
for granted that Vice President RicHarp M. 
Nixon has that prize nailed down 2 years 
in advance. 


VEEP PROSPECTS DISCUSSED 


Such speculation as was heard here about 
the Republican national ticket for 1960 had 
to do with the vice presidential nomination. 
Among those mentioned in this connection 
were Governor Stratton and Goy. Theodore 
R. McKeldin, of Maryland. 

Asked about the boom for him, Stratton 
said: 

“I don't indulge in daydreaming. Why 
any governor would want to be Vice Presi- 
dent is beyond me.” 

Here Governor Stratton must have thought 
that he had gone too far. 

“Don’t get me wrong,” he said. “It is a 
great honor. But I have never heard of any 
man running for the vice presidential nomi- 
nation.” 

Governor Harriman, who is eyeing the 
Democratic nomination for President despite 
his age (66), said it was too early when asked 
about 1960. He said his only concern right 
now is to win another term as Governor of 
New York. 

Harriman, in talking about the recession, 
said he favored not only a cut in Federal 
taxes for the low and middle-income groups, 
but abolition of most excise taxes and a big 
Federal program of public works. 

He declined to speculate on how long the 
recession would last, saying it depends largely 
on what the Eisenhower administration does 
to reverse its inept policies. 


RIBICOFF PICKS KENNEDY 


Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff, of Connecticut, 
a Democrat, was asked on a Meet the Press 
program here this evening which Democrat 
he thought was in the lead for the party's 
presidential nomination in 1960. He an- 
swered by saying that his own preference 
was Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, of Masa- 
chusetts. 

Did Ribicoff think Kennepy would run 
well in the South? 

“Yes, I do,” he said. He'd do just as well 
in the South as any other candidate.” 

In reply to another question, Ribicoff said 
it was his guess that Adlai E. Stevenson, the 
Democratic presidential nominee in 1952 and 
1956, would not be a candidate 2 years hence. 

The Governors will have their annual State 
dinner Monday evening, and the principal 
speaker will be Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary 
General of the United Nations. On Wednes- 
day the speakers will be Secretary of Defense 
Neil H. McElroy, who will talk on “Military 
Defense and New Weapons,” and Secretary of 
the Treasury Robert B. Anderson, whose topic 
Pa be "Economic Aspects of National De- 

ense.” 
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TEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Milwaukee Journal carried a 
brilliant and disturbing lead editorial. 
This editorial traces the disastrous 
events of the past 10 days. The edito- 
rial calls the last 10 days the blackest for 
this country since the early months of 
the Korean war. I shall read only a few 
brief concluding lines of this editorial, 
and I do so because I think it is impera- 
tive the Congress and the administration 
realize the enormous challenge we face. 
Here is how this editorial concludes: 

Can any thoughtful citizen find in these 
events a picture of American power, prestige, 
or good will? 

Yet still there seems to be no deep concern 
in Washington. There is no feeling of ur- 
gency. The happy assurances, familiar 
boasts, and tired alibis pour out of the White 
House and Department of State just as they 
have for nearly 5½ long years. 

We react to Communist proposals and ac- 
tions, but seldom anticipate them. We seem 
to watch almost helplessly as communism 
gains with its adroit economic, political, and 
propaganda maneuvers. 

We offer no new plans or programs to in- 
spire and guide mankind. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ten Days THAT SHOOK THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


The last 10 days have been dark ones for 
the United States—possibly the blackest 
since the early months of the Korean war. 
Here is the record: 

May 8: Vice President Nixon, on a good- 
will tour, stoned by a crowd in Lima, Peru. 

May 10: Angry mob sacks the United 
States information library in Tripoli, Leba- 
non. 

May 11: Pro-Western forces win election 
in Greece, but Communists come in second, 
increasing parliamentary seats from 17 to 78. 

May 12: Revolt flares against pro-Western 
government in Lebanon; United States li- 
brary in Beirut sacked and burned. Elec- 
tion returns in Laos show significant gains 
for Communist oriented party. 

May 13: Vice President Nrxon attacked by 
mobs in Caracas, Venezuela. United States 
orders Marines and paratroopers into the 
Caribbean. French military forces seize con- 
trol in Algiers, mobs attack United States 
library, riots shake Paris. Department of 
Commerce reports national product 
(value of national output of goods and sery- 
ices) down 4 percent from peak, making cur- 
rent recession worst of postwar three. 

May 14: United States sends additional 
naval forces into eastern Mediterranean and 
airlifts police equipment to threatened Leb- 
anese Government. 

May 15: Russia announces orbiting of new 
sputnik, 100 times heavier than largest 
American satellite. General De Gaulle makes 
move for power in France. 

May 16: France placed under virtual state 
of siege to cope with perils of civil war and 
De Gaulle coup d'etat. Soviet Premier 
Khrushchey pledges President Nasser of 
Egypt “all the help you need from us” to 
unite Arab world. 

17 5 any thoughtful citizen find in these 
events a picture of American er, prestige, 
or good will? * 
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Yet there still seems to be no deep concern 
in Washington. There is no feeling of ur- 
gency. The happy assurances, familiar 
boasts, and tired alibis pour out of the 
White House and Department of State just 
as they have for nearly 5½ long years. 

We react to Communist proposals and 
actions, but seldom anticipate them. We 
seem to watch almost helplessly as com- 
munism gains with its adroit economic, 
political, and propaganda maneuvers. 

We offer no new plans or programs to in- 
spire and guide mankind, 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENT DENIES 
FOOD TO WISCONSIN FAMILY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an 
article in the Madison, Wis., Capital 
Times of May 3 drametically points up a 
shocking situation which is absolutely 
indefensible in our Nation today. 

This article relates that a 24-year-old 
northern Wisconsin mother, beset by a 
string of misfortunes, has been denied 
help from public sources for her five 
young children. She has been denied 
public help because of a technicality re- 
sulting from Wisconsin’s new law requir- 
ing a year’s residency in the State as a 
condition for eligibility for public assist- 
ance. The result is that this mother, 
after exhausting all possible public and 
private sources of aid, went to an attor- 
ney to ask if her children could not be put 
in a State school where they might be fed. 
This mother aimed to prevent her chil- 
dren from going hungry, she said, “Even 
if she had to give them away.” 

This mother was born in Wisconsin 
and lived in the State nearly all her life. 
What lost her eligibility for public assist- 
ance was the fact that the family left 
the State to seek employment in another 
State. She was out of Wisconsin for 
only a few months. 

Mr. President, Wisconsin was one of 
the last States in the Nation to attach 
such a residency requirement to its pub- 
lic assistance eligibility. This require- 
ment was adopted by the Wisconsin Leg- 
islature a year ago. It has, in this year, 
caused a number of hardship cases. It 
was substantially a factor in the pneu- 
monia death of a 1-year-old baby girl in 
Milwaukee last winter. 

I have introduced in the Senate a bill 
to abolish such residency requirements 
as a condition for federally supported 
public assistance. I believe this case 
clearly illustrates the need for this type 
of legislation. I believe it should receive 
the earliest possible consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have re- 
ferred be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tots HUNGRY UNDER RESIDENCE LAW—MOTHER 
IN PLEA TO THOMSON—STATUTE MAKES AID 
IMPOSSSIBLE 

(By Elliott Maraniss) 

Penniless, abandoned, and helpless, a 
young Wisconsin mother today turned to 
Governor Thomson for help in saving her five 
children from starvation. 

The scene of this grim ordeal is a wind- 
swept log and tarpaper shack in the far 
northern county of Bayfield. There, not far 
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from where she was born of Indian parentage, 
24-year-old Dorothy Jelinek waits for the 
string of her misfortunes to run out. 

Her last hope is an impassioned appeal for 
help addressed to the Governor in her behalf 
by a Bayfield County attorney. The 1-year 
residence requirement for public assistance 
adopted last year by the legislature bars 
this Wisconsin girl from any aid from public 
funds until November, 

Mrs. Jelinek is a tall, graceful, young 
woman. 

“She looks like an Indian princess,” said a 
neighbor who has been helping the family 
out of her own small resources. “She is a 
quiet woman and a good mother.” 

A hard and uncertain life followed a 
youthful marriage, Last summer the hus- 
band took the family south in search of 
employment. By November they were back 
in Bayfield. In February he left without a 
word and has not been heard from since. 
All that remained of the marriage were the 
5 children: Larry, 7; Jimmy, 5; David, 314; 
Susan, 244; and Irene, the 1-year old baby. 

Mrs. Jelinek held out pridefully alone 
for 3 weeks. When the food ran out she 
took Larry out of school, bundled up the 
entire family, and appeared at the Bayfield 
city relief office. 

There the residence law put rigid re- 
strictions on the amount and duration of 
relief that could be offered. The short 
period in which the mother and children 
had been out of the State cost them their 
eligibility under the law. Not until No- 
vember 1958 would they be eligible for aid 
to dependent children assistance. 

Bayfield authorities furnished the 20 days 
of emergency relief provided by the law. 
This consisted of a grocery order for $20.62 
and a fuel order for $18.70, both given on 
February 17, 1958. No further public aid 
was furnished, nor could it be under the 
law. 

On April 3 the Red Cross supplied a 
grocery order of $10. Last Friday another 
$10 grocery order was given by the Red 
Cross. A few neighbors have given some 
food. One anonymous woman gave $10. 

Since February 17, then, the family of 
Dorothy Jelinek has subsisted on grocery 
orders, from both public and private sources, 
totaling $40.62 and $10 in cash. 

Now Dorothy Jelinek had one single aim: 
to prevent her children from going hungry, 
even if she had to give them away. 

Two weeks ago she appeared in the office 
of Elizabeth Hawkes, an attorney in Wash- 
burn in Bayfield County. She asked if Mies 
Hawkes could help put her children in a 
State school where they might be fed. 

This was Miss Hawkes’ first brush with 
the new residence law, also. She investi- 
gated the circumstances that had brought 
Dorothy Jelinek to her current plight. Then 
she looked up the law. Then she put forth 
all her sense of shock and her horror in a 
letter to Governor Thomson. Here are some 
excerpts: 

“I assured this woman that probably there 
had been a misinterpretation of the law; 
that whatever the case might be, her chil- 
dren and she would shortly have proper 
assistance. 

“It isn’t necessary for me to tell you how 
empty that assurance has proven to be.“ 

Searching for some way to help Dorothy, 
Miss Hawkes offered several possibilities to 
the Governor and to the attorney general. 
She wrote: 

“The last sentence of the section (in the 
law) provides that assistance may be ex- 
tended beyond 20 days if a medical emer- 
gency requires further extension. 

“It ts a certainty that a medical emer- 
gency will shortly exist, via the malnutrition 
route. I dare say the health of these chil- 
dren is already impaired.” 
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Miss Hawkes also wrote that it was her 
opinion that the 20-day limitation applies 
only to a particular municipality. 

“If that opinion is not incorrect,” she 
wrote to Thomson, “I could advise this 
woman to leave Bayfield, get whatever free 
transportation she might be able to find for 
herself and her five children, or walk to 
Washburn, where there is a relief agency, 
and there remain 20 days; then, at the end 
of that time to move on to the city of Ash- 
land, and thus southward, continuing until 
November 1, 1958, at which time perhaps she 
would have overcome the obstacles of the 
law. 

“This would constitute a measure of cyn- 
icism, however, to which I cannot resort.” 

Miss Hawkes suggested that the Governor 
initiate action to get the State emergency 
board to make an appropriation that could 
be expended by the department of public 
welfare for the Jelineks and other families 
in similar straits. 

An additional or alternative action, she 
wrote, would be to get the attorney general 
to consider a continuing starvation diet 
to constitute a medical emergency that 
would justify granting of relief beyond 20 
days. 

As a final alternative, all else failing, Miss 
Hawkes suggested: 

“If there is no other course within the 
law, then it is not worth while to consider 
a special session of the legislature to correct 
this grisly act?” 


NORWEGIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Sat- 
urday was a great patriotic and historic 
day for Norwegian people. It was the 
anniversary of Norwegian independence, 
and freedom-loving people everywhere 
joined in recognizing the importance of 
that day. 

On May 17, 1914, Norway broke away 
from a union with Denmark and estab- 
lished her own government and constitu- 
tion. Norway and Sweden continued to 
be united under one king—each with its 
own constitution and parliament—until 
1905, when Norway declared the disso- 
lution of this union and crowned King 
Haakon VII, King of Norway. 

Mr. President, no country today can 
claim a greater dedication to freedom 
and democracy than Norway. The 
United States has no more steadfast ally 
in the battle against Communist imperi- 
alism than Norway. No country is more 
firm in its adherence to the NATO al- 
liance for Western defense than Norway. 
I had this conviction vigorously rein- 
forced last fall when I visited Norway. 
I talked to Norwegian business, labor, 
and farm leaders, and I was deeply im- 
pressed by the absolute dedication of 
Norway to freedom and the Free World. 

In our country, Norwegian-Americans 
have contributed admirable qualities to 
our cultural heritage. In my State of 
Wisconsin, Norwegian settlers estab- 
lished many fine communities where 
their admirable standards of industry, 
democracy, thriftiness and progress still 
predominate. 

Wisconsin citizens of Norwegian de- 
scent have been among the foremost 
architects and builders of the great lib- 
eral political programs of my State. 
They work today at the head of the lib- 
eral movement in Wisconsin. 

All of Wisconsin is proud of the con- 
tributions to its cultural and political 
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heritage that have come from its citizens 
of Norwegian descent. Our State is 
proud of the good work which is being 
done today by its many Norwegian na- 
tionality organizations and groups, and 
their continuing contribution to our 
State's progress. 

Mr. President, it is highly appropriate 
that we in America should salute our 
Norwegian allies and our own citizens 
of Norwegian descent as they celebrate 
this national holiday. It is equally ap- 
propriate that our Nation should re- 
affirm its sympathetic friendship and 
mutually beneficial defense alliance with 
Norway at this time. 

But this great ally depends on interna- 
tional commerce as an important seg- 
ment of its economy, it is likewise ap- 
propriate for Congress to give every sym- 
pathetic consideration to mutually bene- 
ficial trade agreements between our two 
countries. Nothing is more important to 
NATO and our Norwegian-American al- 
liances than the continued economic 
strength of their members. 

Mr. President, I warmly congratulate 
Norwegians everywhere on their Inde- 
pendence Day. 


SOUTH TEXAS COUNTY JUDGES 
AND COMMISSIONERS ENDORSE 
SOUTH TEXAS VETERANS’ HOS- 
PITAL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I recently received a letter from the 
Honorable Elmer Zahn, a county com- 
missioner of Brooks County, Tex., and 
secretary-treasurer of the South Texas 
County Judges’ and Commissioners As- 
sociation, enclosing a copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted by that organization in 
convention in San Antonio on April 22, 
1958. 

This resolution points out the crying 
need for a veterans’ hospital to serve 
the 300,000 veterans who live in the vast 
empire of south Texas. I have long ad- 
vocated a veterans’ hospital for south 
Texas, and on July 19, 1957, I introduced 
S. 2590, providing for the immediate con- 
struction of a veterans’ hospital in the 
south Texas area. This bill is still 
pending in the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and the 300,000 veterans 
in this vast section of Texas must be 
served by only the 160 beds which are 
now available. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that S. 
2590, which I introduced last year, will 
soon be reported by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and that 
Congress will speedily pass it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
resolution adopted by the South Texas 
County Judges and Commissioners As- 
sociation on April 22, 1958. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Texas? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas two bills are now in the United 
States House of Representatives, Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, and a similar bill is also 
before the United States Senate in respect 
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to building a 300-bed VA hospital in south 
Texas; and 

Whereas the need for this hospital has 
been proven by the established fact that the 
160 beds now available are wholly inadequate 
for over 300,000 veterans in the area; and 

Whereas county funds are now being used 
in many cases where eligible veterans could 
be hospitalized at Federal expense if facili- 
ties were available: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the South Teras County Judges 
and Commissioners in convention assembled, 
That this association does hereby place itself 
on record as favoring the construction of a 
300-bed veterans hospital in south Texas. 


THE SHAME OF THE STATES—ARTI- 
CLE BY SENATOR KENNEDY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in yester- 
day’s New York Times magazine there 
was published an article written by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], entitled “The 
Shame of the States.” I hope not only 
all my colleagues but all those who are 
seriously interested in some of the de- 
fects in our present Federal, State, and 
local form of Federal Government will 
give serious attention to the article. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE SHAME OF THE STATES 


(By Hon. JoHN F. KENNEDY, of Massachu- 
setts) 

WASHINGTON.—Just 50 years ago Lincoln 
Steffens and his fellow muckrakers exposed 
“the shame of the cities.” In city after 
city, they documented the sorry record of 
bossism, bribery, and graft, the degradation 
of officials, police, and public. Mayors were 
either the venal bosses of dishonest ma- 
chines or figureheads for the bosses. The 
meeting of any board of aldermen could 
be completely cleared, a wag said, by a 
prankster shouting: “Alderman—your saloon 
is on fire.” It was an age in which Mr. 
Dooley could observe that city bosses were 
fine, strong American citizens—with their 
hand on the pulse of the people and their 
free forearm against the windpipe. 

Whatever the truth of these charges may 
have been 50 years ago, they are not true 
today. Fifty years of reform and recon- 
struction of municipal government have 
produced a new breed of able political lead- 
ers and civil servants, playing a wholly dif- 
ferent and highly competent role in the 
management of their towns and cities, their 
States and Nation, The oldtime machines 
and bosses, the politically managed police 
department, the purchase and control of 
elections—all of these and other causes for 
shame have, on the whole, given way to the 
honest, efficient, democratic kind of munici- 
pal administration the voters have rightfully 
demanded. 

Yet our urban areas have only exchanged 
one set of problems for another. Growth 
has outrun reform; achievement has been 
dwarfed by need. State and local govern- 
ments, for example, have increased their 
employment twice as fast, in this century, 
as the rate of growth for the Nation's total 
population and employment. Their expendi- 
tures are 30 times the 1900 level, far out- 
stripping the Nation’s economic growth, In 
the last 10 years alone, the financial demands 
on local government have doubled. A record 
proportion of cities are mired in a deficit 
position. The difficulties of such a position 
were accentuated last year when tight-money 
policies made borrowing more difficult and 
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more costly; and they are accentuated now 
by the contraction of investment capital at 
a time when relief and other needs are multi- 
1 5 
* rea and devoted city officials are over- 
worked and underpaid. Necessary programs 
and services are either cut back or defaulted. 
Far from progressing, most urban communi- 
ties are hard pressed just to hold their own. 

The shame of our cities today is not politi- 
cal; it is social and economic. Blight and 
decay in urban government have been re- 
placed by blight and decay in the cities 
themselves. They suffer from overcrowded 
and hazardous schools, undermanned with 
underpaid teachers—halfway education in 
half-day sessions. They suffer from slum 
housing, congested traffic, juvenile delin- 
quency, overcrowded health and penal in- 
stitutions, and inadequate parking. They 
lack parks and recreational facilities, too 
often crowded out and ignored in the hasty, 
haphazard growth of the metropolitan areas. 

In a blighted city, economic and social 
malaise go hand in hand. Industries move 
out, and so do their markets. The city’s 
core tends to become a community of only 
the very rich and the very poor. Downtown 
merchants lose their customers and their 
ability to match the attractiveness of subur- 
ban rivals. As the community deteriorates, 
the tax base shrinks, the tax burden on those 
who remain grows heavier—and the com- 
munity deteriorates further. “The thing 
generally raised on city land,” wrote Charles 
Dudley Warner, is taxes.” 

The efforts of many local governments 
to eradicate this shame, to rebuild our cities 
and restore their health, have been inspiring. 
But all too often they have had to do the 
job alone, even though the work affects many 
living outside the town or city’s corporate 
limits. 

The education of our children, the control 
of air and water pollution, the expansion of 
airport facilities, provisions for civil defense, 
the treatment of the mentally ill—these and 
other problems are not confined within city 
limits or even to metropolitan areas. They 
affect us all; they are of concern to us all. 
Juvenile delinquency bred in city slums seeps 
steadily outward. The traffic jams of the 
city become—at least twice a day—the head- 
ache of the suburbs. 

The burden for coping with these prob- 
lems rests—logically or illogically, fairly or 
unfairly—upon our municipal governments 
primarily. But the harsh facts of the mat- 
ter are that these local governments receive 
all too little help and cooperation from 
Washington and the State legislatures. They 
are refused adequate Federal and State funds 
for the programs they need so badly, and for 
which they have paid so heavily. They con- 
tribute the lion's share of Federal and State 
taxes, but an equitable share is rarely re- 
turned to them. They have been preempted 
by the Federal and the State Governments 
from the best sources of tax revenue. 

They have been held back and hamstrung 
by antiquated debt limits, patchwork city 
charters and prehistoric municipal bound- 
aries which uninterested and distrustful leg- 
islatures balk at altering. Often, they have 
been denied even the right to manage their 
own affairs. 

But a majority of Americans, 100 mil- 
lion strong, live in the metropolitan 
areas. They cast the majority of votes, they 
pay the largest share of taxes. Why do they 
not exert their power politically to secure 
their rights and their needs? 

This is the root of the problem. For the 
sad answer is that the urban majority is, po- 
litically, a minority, and the rural minority 
dominates the polls. Of all the discrimina- 
tions against the urban areas, the most fun- 
damental and the most blatant is political: 
the apportionment of representation in our 
legislatures and (to a lesser extent) in Con- 
gress has been either deliberately rigged or 


shamefully ignored, so as to deny the cities 
and their yoters that full and proportion- 
ate voice in government to which they are 
entitled. The failure of our governments to 
respond to the problems of the cities reflects 
this basic political discrimination. 

Rarely, in electing State legislatures, does 
an urban yote, in effect, count for as much 
as a rural vote. At one time, in a then 
largely rural nation, legislative strength was 
heavily weighted in favor of rural areas. 
Though times have changed, many legisla- 
tures have not. They have gerrymandered 
the shape of legislative and Congressional 
Districts. They have left District lines un- 
changed (for as long as 50 years) without 
adjusting representation to population 
shifts. 

In some cases, urban dwellers are constitu- 
tional minorities. The State constitutions 
are so written that an urban area, no matter 
how large, cannot win a legislative majority. 
One method is to give every town or county, 
regardless of size, one seat in the legislature. 
What sounds like equality is in reality rank 
discrimination. 

Whatever the means, the result has been 
systematically and often deliberately to deny 
the cities their fair share of political power. 
Our legislatures still represent the rural ma- 
jority of half a century ago, not the urban 
majority of today. 

In one State, 13,000 rural citizens have as 
many State senators as 4 million urban 
dwellers. In another, a city with one-eighth 
of the State’s population has less than one- 
sixty-eighth of the representatives in its 
legislative assembly. There are States where 
as little as 10 percent of the people can elect 
a majority in one house of the legislature. 
The citizens of one urban area pay 25 percent 
of the State’s taxes—but have less than 2 
percent of the legislators who appropriate 
them. Indeed, in more than half the States, 
a majority in at least one legislative chamber 
is elected by less than a third of the voters. 

Even in „ America’s urban ma- 
jority is not equitably represented. The 
same malapportioned State legislatures, after 
all, apportion Congressional seats. When, in 
1956, the Senate debated the Mundt-Coudert 
proposal to apportion electoral votes along 
the lines of Congressional Districts, I learned 
in startling detail how many of our urban 
citizens are shortchanged in their Congres- 
sional representation. In one State, an 
urban Congressman has 800,000 constituents. 
A rural Congressman in the same State rep- 
resents just over 200,000 people. In at least 
18 States, the city dweller’s vote is jn effect 
worth less than his rural neighbors. In at 
least seven of the States, a Congressman from 
a sparsely settled area represents less than 
half as many people as his colleague from 
that State’s major urban area. 

In some States, all urban yoters are com- 
bined in one outsized district that has no 
more representatives than a tiny rural area. 
In others, the metropolitan area is split up 
by shrewdly but curiously drawn district 
lines that disperse the city voters into sur- 
rounding rural or suburban areas where 
their minority voice is barely heard. In 
some States the legislatures have simply 
failed to redistrict in keeping with urban 
growth—in others they have redistricted but 
in a discriminatory pattern. 

In a big city in one typical State, the 
average Congressional District contains 
404,000 people. Outside the city, the aver- 
age District contains 322,000. This is not 
an uncommon picture of the systematic dis- 
crimination that besets the cities. The bal- 
ance of political power is distorted far over 
to the rural end of the scale. 

None of us, rural or urban, benefits in 
the long run from this situation. Our poli- 
tics should not become a battle for power 
between town and country, between city- 
dweller and farmer. The principles at stake 
go much deeper than that. For whenever a 
large part of the population is denied its 
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full and fair voice in government, the only 
result can be frustration of progress, bitter- 
ness, and a diminution of the democratic 
ideal. Country and city are interdependent; 
conflict and discrimination cannot serve the 
interests of either, 

We in the Congress are constantly warned 
about the centralization of functions in 
Washington. We are urged to disperse many 
activities to State governments closer to the 
people. We are asked to turn back to the 
States the task of meeting many of the urban 
problems which Congress—despite its own 
imbalance of urban representation—has at- 
tempted to meet. The present administra- 
tion has—first with the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission and more recently with a special 
committee of Governors—explored ways of 
moving in that direction. 

I am not a believer in the omnipotence 
of Federal bureaucracy; I see no magic at- 
taching to tax money which has flowed to 
Washington and then back again. But as 
long as our State legislatures are not fully 
responsive to the urban areas and their 
needs, there is no practical way in which 
Congress can avoid its responsibility for 
meeting problems that are national in con- 
cern. 

For all its limitations, Congress stands in 
shining contrast to many State legislatures 
in responding to the needs of the city and 
its people. As a Member of Congress, I 
would not presume to instruct the State 
legislatures in their responsibilities. But I 
do insist that Congress cannot yield vital 
public functions affecting our metropolitan 
majority to State legislatures dominated by 
rural minorities. To do so would consign 
almost two-thirds of a nation to second- 
class citizenship. As long as democracy is 
distorted in this fashion, our cities will in- 
evitably turn from unsympathetic State leg- 
islatures and seek help from a more respon- 
sive source—the Federal Government. 

The cities of America cannot afford to 
become wholly dependent upon unsym- 
pathetic and unrepresentative State legisla- 
tures for assistance in tackling their prob- 
lems of urban redevelopment and all the 
rest. It is apparent now that our growing 
classroom shortage cannot be met by State 
aid alone. 

It is apparent, too, that we cannot leave it 
up to the States to fix standards for unem- 
ployment insurance payments. Today, when 
the cushioning effect of this system is most 
needed, it is woefully inadequate in too many 
States which have failed to raise their bene- 
fit levels since the low-wage days of the de- 
pressed 1930's. Those on the State level who 
talk longest and loudest about returning 
these and other functions to the States ought 
to take an equally long look at what might 
well be called in 1958 “the shame of the 
States"—their unrepresentative State legis- 
latures. 

I do not claim that fair and equal repre- 
sentation offers any panacea for the city's 
ills. Even given sufficient funds and author- 
ity, too many of our cities suffer from a lack 
of trained personnel, from a multiplicity of 
governing units, and from the political, hous- 
ing, and other personal habits and trends of 
our population. But whatever their handi- 
caps, our urban officials are more familiar 
with, responsible for, and responsive to our 
urban needs. The recent example of the 
strong anti-public-housing Congressman 
who became a strong pro-public-housing 
mayor is a vivid illustration of this point. 

Housing legislation, school legislation, la- 
bor, and similar measures of primary concern 
to our cities have been defeated in the Con- 
gress in recent years by narrow margins. 
Had our urban areas been fully represented, 
there is every indication that the outcome 
might have been different. I have no doubt 
that our cities have experienced similar frus- 
tration on rollcalls in our State legislatures— 
denied their fair share of State funds or the 
legislation necessary to tackle their problems, 
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The great difficulty in stating these prob- 
lems is that there is no apparent solution. 
Reform of our State legislatures depends 
upon the unselfishness of our State legisla- 
tors. They are both the perpetrators and 
the beneficiaries of the present malappor- 
tionment. When they undertake reform— 
when they restore to our metropolitan areas 
their full suffrage—many of them do so at 
their own expense. Even the Congress is 
reluctant to require fair apportionment as a 
condition for representation. Appeal to the 
courts is an unlikely avenue of relief, for the 
Supreme Court has made clear its belief that 
such change depends basically upon political, 
not judicial, processes. 

Our greater reliance, therefore, must be on 
the sheer weight of logic and morality in 
support of what is right, practical, and nec- 
essary. As our cities grow and their prob- 
lems mount, the pressures for reform will 
increase. Perhaps an aroused public, a vig- 
orous press, and the force of the democratic 
tradition will create an irresistible demand 
for justice to the second-class citizens of the 
city and its suburbs. 

One hundred million citizens—constitut- 
ing a majority of the Nation—will not for- 
ever accept this modern day taxation without 
representation. If there is a “shame of the 
cities” today, it is the failure of our urban 
dwellers and their spokesmen to be aware of 
these discriminations—and to press more 
vigorously for their elimination. 


Mr. CLARK. In his article the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
has pointed out the fact that since the 
days of Lincoln Steffens our municipal 
governments, by and large, have acquired 
a new ability and a new facility to cope 
with their problems. In the days of Lin- 
coln Steffens and the days of Lord Bryce 
it was thought that municipal govern- 
ment was the great shame of American 
democracy. That, however, as the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts so ably sets 
forth, is no longer the fact. It is with 
respect to our State governments rather 
than our local governments that we find 
an inability to measure up to the chal- 
lenges of our times, and their failure to 
do so in turn throws back on the Federal 
Government many a problem which 
more alert State governments would 
make it possible to keep at the State 
level. Since the States do not handle the 
problems, the Federal Government must 
act. As a former mayor of a large city 
I am keenly aware of this problem. 

‘The article written by the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts also makes 
plain that there is a great malrepresen- 
tation both in State legislatures and in 
the Congress itself—in particular, the 
Senate—with respect to our urban citi- 
zens, who now constitute more than 100 
million of our population, a clear ma- 
jority of the Nation. Despite this, the 
crying needs of the cities are not given 
adequate attention either in Washing- 
ton or, indeed, at the State level, be- 
cause our representative form of gov- 
ernment does not give them appropriate 
representation in either the Halls of 
Congress or in the State legislatures. 

Mr. President, I believe the article is 
of particular interest to all Members of 
the Senate because of the way States 
have been admitted into the Union. For 
example, 20 States—having a total of 40 
votes in the Senate—have a smaller to- 
tal population than the city from which 
I am proud to come, Philadelphia, yet 
each one of those votes can be cast in 
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the interest of measures which may well 
defeat the legitimate needs of our cities. 

I make these comments to my col- 
leagues only to ask them to bear con- 
stantly in mind the need for tolerance 
and the need for consideration of the 
requirements of our great urban com- 
munities, so that as we go along in this 
Congress and in the next two—in which 
I hope, God willing, I shall have the 
privilege of serving—the needs of our 
urban communities will receive sympa- 
thetic attention from our colleagues 
who come from the less densely settled 
areas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has spoken as he has on this sub- 
ject. He modestly omitted the fact that 
his administration of the city of Phila- 
delphia was probably the most distin- 
guished that city has received in the 
course of a century. The Senator made 
a magnificent record while serving as 
mayor of Philadelphia. He solved the 
problems of Philadelphia insofar as one 
man could solve them in a short space 
of time under the limitations imposed 
on the taxing powers of the cities and 
the restrictions placed upon the cities 
by the State legislatures. 

I am glad the Senator has brought to 
the attention of the Senate and the 
country the disadvantages under which 
the great metropolitan centers labor. 

I never progressed as far in city gov- 
ernment as did the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. I never rose above the posi- 
tion of alderman. At the time I served 
as alderman, the ward which I repre- 
sented in the City Council of Chicago 
had a larger population than the entire 
State of Nevada. A consideration of 
some of the illustrations—for example, 
that Nevada now has 150,000 people, and 
has 2 Senators; New York has 16 mil- 
lion people, and has 2 Senators; Penn- 
sylvania has 12 million people, and has 
2 Senators; Illinois has 944 million peo- 
ple, and has 2 Senators—makes readily 
apparent the great numerical disadvan- 
tage under which the cities labor in the 
Senate, which is fashioned permanently 
in the Government by section 3 of arti- 
cle I of the Constitution. 

So I wish to join the Senator from 
Pennsylvania in expressing appreciation 
to the Senator from Massachusetts for 
highlighting this problem, which is 
something the rest of the Nation needs 
to take to heart. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
Illinois for his kind words. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CLARK. I suspect that I have 
exhausted my 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Oregon for not more 
than 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Oregon may proceed. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, my 
views coincide with those of my able col- 
leagues from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
and Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas], regarding 
the outstanding article published in the 
New York Times magazine of yesterday, 
by the able Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY]. 

I emphasize that we necd to bear in 
mind not only equality of representation 
in State legislatures, but also the fact 
that in the other body of the Congress 
the districts have not been kept to 
proper size. There are some Members 
of the House who represent 200,000 peo- 
ple, and others who represent 700,000 or 
800,000 people, whereas the Constitu- 
tion of the United States requires that 
they shall represent approximately the 
same number of people. Thus the at- 
tention which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has focused so capably upon 
State legislatures can also be brought to 
bear on Capitol Hill, in Washington. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend. The 
Senator from Massachusetts, in the ar- 
ticle to which I have referred, makes the 
point which the Senator mentions. He 
gives names, and pertinent statistics. 


NORWEGIAN SUGGESTION FOR IN- 
TENSIFIED ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION CAN HELP FURTHER WEST- 
ERN SUCCESS IN PRE-SUMMIT 
PARLEY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, 2 weeks 
ago in the NATO Foreign Ministers’ 
conference in Copenhagen, the distin- 
guished Foreign Minister of Norway, 
Halvard Lange, presented an analysis on 
world affairs which I believe deserves 
e attention and consideration of all 
of us. 

Mr. Lange suggested that the recent 
apparent reluctance on the part of Rus- 
sia to enter into a meeting at the Sum- 
mit may well be attributed to the fact 
that Russian leaders mistakenly believe 
the current economic recession in the 
West is the beginning of the “world eco- 
nomic crisis and the collapse of capi- 
talism,” so long predicted by Marxist 
theorists. 

This Norwegian statesman suggested 
a sound remedy for the situation. He 
stated that it is imperative that “or- 
gans of Western economic cooperation 
act immediately” to stem the tide of the 
recession and to assure new economic 
expansion in order to refute the Rus- 
sian fallacy. This splendid suggestion 
comes at a very appropriate time, as far 
as we in Congress are concerned. 

TRADE ACT AND MSA SHOULD BE CONSIDERED IN 
LIGHT OF SUGGESTION 

Within the very near future, we will 
be discussing the President’s request for 
renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. This is one of the most im- 
portant “organs of Western economic 
cooperation,” to use the words of Mr. 
Lange. If his analysis is correct—and I 
for one believe it has considerable 
merit—then a restrictive trade policy, 
full of unnecessary barriers to free eco- 
nomic interchange, would literally be 
playing into the hands of those who 
hope for economic collapse of our sys- 
tem of government. 
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So, too, we will shortly have on the 
Senate floor the Mutual Security Act of 
1959, which the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee will be marking up this week. 
Here again, the Senate will have an 
ideal opportunity to strike a construc- 
tive blow for economic revitalization of 
the Free World, through such fine instru- 
ments as the Development Loan Fund. 

HELP TO WESTERN PRESTIGE 


Mr. Lange further stated in his ad- 
dress to the Foreign Ministers that it is 
vitally important that NATO and the 
West assert the initiative in world af- 
fairs in order to counteract any impres- 
sion that we only react negatively to 
Soviet suggestions. Regrettably, the 
impression that we only react negatively 
has indeed been fostered by Soviet 
propagandists throughout many areas 
of the world. As a result, the West has 
indeed been unduly and often unjustifi- 
ably criticized. 

Mr. Lange’s suggestion for a dynamic 
program of united economic expansion 
on the part of the West would certainly 
be of great value in disproving many of 
the Communist myths regarding cap- 
italism and Western economies, as well 
as Western diplomacy. 

I take this opportunity to commend 
the distinguished Norwegian Foreign 
Minister for his keen and perceptive 
statement. It demonstrates the high 
degree of statesmanship which is char- 
acteristic of Norway, our friend and ally. 

MAY 17: NORWAY’S CONSTITUTION DAY 


As my colleague, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE], has heretofore 
pointed out, last week, Saturday, May 17 
marked the 144th anniversary of the 
adoption of Norway’s Constitution. 

Since the Senate was not in session 
either Friday or Saturday, I send to the 
desk a statement on the significance of 
the 17th of May, an occasion of great 
rejoicing for Norway. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the body of the Recor», together with 
an article from the Madison (Wis.) 
Capital-Times of May 10, and an edi- 
torial on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, article, and editorial were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

THE MEANING OF NORWAY’S CONSTITUTION 

As most of us are aware, Norway’s Charter 
of Freedom was adopted in part from our 
own Constitution. Under her Charter, Nor- 
way has maintained a position of world 
eminence in many fields. Norway has pro- 
gressed and prospered, as a bulwark of free- 
dom and independent spirit. 

Throughout history, Norway and the Unit- 
ed States have maintained a warm bond of 
respect, friendship and affection. This hap- 
py relationship has been mutually beneficial 
in many ways. 

UNITED STATES EXPORTS TO NORWAY EXCEED $110 
MILLION 

In the field of commerce, for example, Nor- 
wegian-American relations are exceedingly 
beneficial. Norway furnishes us with such 
products as fish and fish oils, woodpulp, 
rayon fiber, nickel, aluminum and ferro- 
alloys. The United States, in turn, supplies 
Norway with grain, fodder, fruit, tobacco, 
oilseeds, cotton, fuels, machinery and motor 
vehicles. 

The value of goods exported to Norway in 
1957 exceeded $110 million, while Norwegian 
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products imported to the United States were 
valued in excess of $55 million. 

Many Norwegian products are of increasing 
importance to the American economy. For 
example, with the advent of the frozen food 
industry in our Nation, Norwegian fish 
products have become very popular. Many 
of the fish sticks and frozen fillets consumed 
daily by the American public are products 
of the Norwegian fishing banks, 


NORSE MERCHANT MARINE AMONG WORLD'S 
FINEST 

From their earliest days, Norwegians have 
been men of the sea. More than 500 years 
before the birth of Columbus, the Vikings 
had landed on the shores of North America. 
The same Viking spirit has led Norwegian 
seafarers to all points of the compass in 
exploration and commerce. Today, the great 
merchant marine of Norway carries a large 
share of the world's ocean-going com- 
merce, and as mentioned before the fishing 
fleets of Norway supply products of the sea 
to dinner tables throughout the world. 


NORWEGIAN CULTURE CONTRIBUTIONS ARE 
NUMEROUS 

Norwegian “exports” are not all commer- 
cialin nature. Throughout the past century 
Norway has made many significant cultural 
contributions to the world. 

Under the freedom of constitutional lib- 
erty, Norwegian poetry, music, science and 
letters have flourished. Henrik Wergeland 
was the “poet laureate” of the new freedom. 
In music, there were such giants as Edward 
Grieg and Ole Bull. In the field of letters, 
the names of Ibsen, Bjornson and Lee are 
well known throughout the world. Thor- 
stein Veblin’s “Theory of the Leisure Class” 
has long been regarded as a classic of eco- 
nomic theory. In the realm of statesman- 
ship, many Norwegian names are familiar. 
Among these was the outstanding diplomat, 
Trygve Lie, who contributed so much to the 
United Nations in its early years. 


INDOMITABLE SPIRIT OF VIKINGS EVIDENT IN WAR 


We well remember the suffering of Norway 
during World War II when she was crushed 
under the boot of Nazi tyranny. Although 
the Norwegian people were dominated by 
ruthless dictatorship, the traditional Viking 
spirit was unconquerable at home and 
abroad. When at last Norway was liberated 
and the cherished constitutional rights re- 
stored, Norway was quick to make a come- 
back from her adversity. How? By hard 
work and bold faith. 


NORWAY AND WISCONSIN SHARE MANY 
BLESSINGS 


Norway and my own State of Wisconsin 
have a particular bond. The climate and 
topography of Wisconsin are similar to that 
of Norway. 

In Wisconsin, thousands of Norwegian im- 
migrants have long practiced the trades they 
knew best in the Old Country: fishing, 
trapping and logging—in addition to sending 
their sons and daughters into wholly new 
professions and businesses. 

Men of Norwegian blood hewed new com- 
munities out of complete wilderness 
throughout the great forest lands of north- 
ern Wisconsin. Descendants of these Nor- 
wegian pioneers still make up a large portion 
of the population of my State, as evidenced 
by 17th of May celebrations in Madison, 
Stoughton, and elsewhere. I am proud to 
be one of these descendants, 

‘Those of us who are of Norwegian ancestry, 
take great pride in the commemoration— 
in Wisconsin and elsewhere—of Norway's 
Constitution Day, which is known as Syt- 
tende Mai in the language of our forefathers. 
We are all humbly proud of our heritage and 
of the great contributions the land of our 
fathers has made to the civilized world. 
We are proud that the great Viking spirit, 
more than 1,000 years old, still prevails in 
the heart of Norway. 
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From this democratic constitutional Re- 
public to our NATO ally, a democratic con- 
stitutional monarchy, we send therefore our 
warmest greetings. There follows now a 
heart-warming article from last Saturday’s 
May 10 Madison Capital Times describing 
17th of May rejoicing in Norway, together 
with an editorial thereon. 


[From the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times} 


SyYTTENDE Mar IN Norway: Srmrr Can’r BE 
DESCRIBED 

Visitors in Norway when that nation is 
celebrating its Independence Day—the Syt- 
tende Mai—are impressed by the Norwegians’ 
deep regard for the freedom won 144 years 
ago today. 

A Madison man who witnessed the ob- 
servances in Oslo, the Norwegian capital city, 
on May 17, 1956, pointed out in an interview 
that the “festive spirit of Norway on that 
day cannot be described but must be ex- 
perienced to be fully understood.” 

Pertinent facts about Norway’s “Fourth of 
July” were recalled today by M. L. Selbo, 
United States Forest Products Laboratory 
here. 

Selbo spent 12 months of 1955-56 with 
his wife and four children. 

On May 17, 1956, the Selbo family and other 
visitors occupied special places in front of 
the castle in Oslo to view the parade on Carl 
Johan Street, the capital’s main thorough- 
fare. 

“Students start the day at about 4 or 5 in 
the morning by placing flowers at the foot 
of the statues of Wergeland, Ibsen, Bjornson, 
and others,” Selbo stated. 

“The children’s parade in the morning, de- 
picting the youthful spirit and vigor of Nor- 
way, is to everyone, and the visitor in par- 
ticular, a memorable occasion. The parade 
lasts about 4 hours and pupils from 69 
schools dipped their flags before the royal 
family.” 

Syttende Mai observances mark the anni- 
versary of the signing of the Norwegian Con- 
stitution May 17, 1814, at Eidsvold. Selbo 
explained that Norway’s Constitution is pat- 
terned after those of the United States and 
of France. 

Significant facts about the Syttende Mai 
are contained in the April issue of the Gaf- 
feliliter from Norway, a publication of the 
United States Educational Foundation in 
Oslo, received by Selbo. 

“After the ‘400 years of night,’ the period 
from 1397 until 1814 when Norway was 
under the control of the Danish crown in 
the Calmar Union, the 19th century brought 
the restoration of national independence to 
Norway,” the article said. 

The Napoleonic Wars finally brought about 
dissolution of the Calmar Union. One of 
Napoleon’s own marshals, General Berna- 
dotte, known as Carl Johan to the Nor- 
wegians, was chosen as King of Sweden, and 
through a series of treaties he won a prom- 
ise to cede Norway from Denmark. 

On January 14, 1814, Bernadotte, or Carl 
Johan for whom the main street in Oslo 
is named, succeeded in ceding Norway to 
Sweden through the Treaty of Kiel. 

Norway in the meantime had been gov- 
erned more or less as an independent king- 
dom, and the treaty ceding Norway to 
Sweden roused a storm of anger. 

Christian Frederick, heir apparent to the 
Danish throne and viceroy in Norway, issued 
a call for election of representatives for a 
constituent assembly. The Constitutional 
Assembly met April 10, 1814, at Eidsvoll, 
composed of 112 delegates. 

Representatives were unanimous about 
adoption of a free Constitution for Norway, 
establishing national self-government and 
democracy. The Constitution was completed 
May 17, 1814, and Prince Christian Frederick. 
was elected King of Norway. g 

Refusing to the new Norwegian 
Constitution, King Carl Johan of Sweden 
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invaded Norway and after 14 days Norway was 
forced to accept union with the Swedish 
throne. 

Although Carl Johan, who took the title 
King Charles XIV of Sweden-Norway in 1818, 
attempted to alter the Norwegian Constitu- 
tion and coerce the Storting, the Norwegian 
Parliament, the Norwegians resisted. 

Instead of observing November 4 the day 
of the union with Sweden, Norwegians c-le- 
brated May 17, the anniversary of the Nor- 
wegian Constitution. 

This annual observance started in 1824, 

and became solidly entrenched after May 17, 
1829. On that date, Norwegians gathered in 
the capital to celebrate, refused to disperse 
although a troop of infantry charged repeat- 
edly. After winning this battle of the mar- 
Ketplace, Norwegians had no more interfer- 
ence with their celebrations. 
The union of Norway and Sweden con- 
tinued until 1905, but the Norwegians held 
firmly during the entire period to the concept 
of freedom expressed in the Norwegian 
Constitution. 


[From the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times] 


SYTTENDE Mar: ANOTHER GREAT SYMBOL OF 
Max's FREEDOM FIGHT 


Today is Syttende Mai and all over Wis- 
consin, as well as in the other States that 
have been enriched by the immigration of 
Norwegians, celebrations are being held to 
mark the Norwegian Independence Day. 

May 17 and July 4 are two days that have 
become symbols in history of man’s search 
and struggle for freedom. In a sense they 
are more than independence days, for coun- 
tries have become independent without be- 

free. 

But the Norwegian and American Inde- 
pendence Days mark not only independence 
but great forward steps in the winning of 
freedom for mankind. It was on May 17, 
1814, that the Norwegians adopted their 
free constitution and, under its terms, 
worked steadily forward to their ultimate in- 
dependence in 1905 and the establishment 
of a body of firm democratic rights for its 
people. 

The United States knows.and understands 
this tradition and it joins wholeheartedly 
in the celebration of Syttende Mai just as 
Norwegians in this country join naturally in 
the celebration of the Fourth of July. 

With this tradition behind them, it was 
natural that the Norwegian immigrations 
would strengthen and enrich our own heri- 
tage of freedom, as history so well demon- 
strates. 

Syttende Mai, accordingly, has become an- 
other American observance, as it should, for 
the love of freedom in man is something that 
knows no national boundaries. It was well 
expressed by Wilhelm Morgenstierne, retired 
Norwegian Ambassador to the United States 
when he said: 

“There is only one thing we hate more 
than war and that is slavery under a totali- 
tarian master. And only one thing we love 
more than peace—and that is freedom and 
all that goes with it.” 


ACTION OF SOVIET GOVERNMENT IN 
DECLARING JOHN A. BAKER, 
JR., SECOND SECRETARY OF THE 
AMERICAN EMBASSY IN MOSCOW, 
PERSONA NON GRATA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, to- 
day the State Department issued a state- 
ment relative to the action of the Soviet 
Government in declaring Mr. John A. 
Baker, Jr., Second Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Embassay in Moscow, persona non 
grata. I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the body of the 
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Record, as a part of my remarks, the 
statement issued today by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

May 19, 1958. 

On May 17, 1958, the day following his re- 
turn to Moscow, Ambassador Llewellyn 
Thompson called on Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko to protest the action of the Soviet 
Government 3 days earlier in declaring Mr. 
John A. Baker, Jr., a Second Secretary of the 
American Embassy in Moscow, persona non 


ta. 

The American Embassy first learned of this 
Soviet action on Wednesday, May 14, 1958, 
when the Chief of the American section of 
the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs sum- 
moned the American Chargé d'Affaires, a. i., 
to his office and read the following: 

“The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has in- 
formation that Second Secretary of Embassy 
John A. Baker, who last year was permitted 
to attend lectures in the historical faculty 
of the Moscow University, has systematically 
violated the norms of behavior for diplomatic 
representatives. 

“Inasmuch as this behavior does not cor- 
respond to his status as an accredited diplo- 
matic representative, his further presence in 
the Soviet Union is considered undesirable.” 

The Soviet official added that he understood 
Mr. Baker was outside the Soviet Union and 
therefore the reentry visa granted him be- 
fore he left should be considered annulled. 
(Mr. Baker had departed Moscow a few days 
previously for Western Europe and was due 
to return to his post at Moscow by the first of 
June.) 

No explanation of this action was given to 
the American Chargé except to admit that the 
Soviet complaint of improper behavior cen- 
tered around his conduct at the Moscow Uni- 
versity where Mr. Baker was attending a 
weekly lecture course on Russian medieval 
history. 

In his protest to Foreign Minister Gromyko, 
Ambassador Thompson was unable to obtain 
any details regarding Mr. Baker’s alleged im- 
proper conduct. Mr. Gromyko merely re- 
iterated the allegations that Mr. Baker's con- 
duct had violated the norms of diplomatic 
conduct applicable in any country and ex- 
pressed the hope that the conduct of Embassy 
officers would be such that similar measures 
would not be necessary in the future. 

Ambassador Thompson pointed cut that 
the Embassy had taken great pains to assure 
that officers conducted themselves in a man- 
ner compatible with their status as diplo- 
matic representatives; that he knew Mr. 
Baker to be an able and discreet officer, and 
that, lacking knowledge of what conduct 
had incurred Soviet displeasure, the Embassy 
would not know how to avoid such develop- 
ments in the future. 

In the absence of any further explanation, 
the American Government can only surmise 
that the friendly contacts which grew up be- 
tween the 30-year-old American diplomat and 
his Soviet fellow students became a source of 
embarrassment or concern to Soviet authori- 
ties. 

The treatment accorded Mr. Baker con- 
trasts sharply with the free opportunity en- 
joyed by Soviet diplomats in this country to 
attend courses at American universities, de- 
pendent only on admission policies of the 
universities themselves. During the past 
academic year at least 10 Soviet officials have 
attended university courses in Washington or 
New York. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
this treatment of Mr. Baker certainly 
sharply contrasts with the free oppor- 
tunity afforded Soviet diplomats in this 
country, including the Soviet Ambassa- 
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dor, to travel about the United States 
and make talks to various American 
groups under various circumstances. 

This incident tends to indicate that 
the alleged Soviet hope for a freer ex- 
change of views among the peoples of 
the various countries is not consistent 
with the practices of the Soviet Union. 
I believe that all Members of the Senate, 
as well as the people of the United 
States, will be interested in this demon- 
stration of the fact that the Soviet 
Union is not prepared to permit a free 
exchange of views. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with the statement of the 
distinguished minority leader. It seems 
that this is a very sudden move on the 
part of the Soviet Union. No bill of 
particulars has been furnished. The 
only information any of us seem to 
have is that Mr. Baker, Second Secre- 
tary of the United States Embassy in 
Moscow, had been granted permission 
by the Soviet Union to attend certain 
classes at one of the universities there. 
He had pursued his activities in a way 
which reflected credit on his country. 

Also, in line with the general policy 
of the American Embassy in Moscow, 
Ambassador Thompson had, from time 
to time, held seminars, so to speak, with 
his personnel, so that they would know 
how to conduct themselves in accord- 
ance with Soviet customs, and in that 
way gave no cause for such action as 
has been undertaken by the Soviet 
Union, to declare Mr. Baker persona non 
grata. 

Of course, no nation is obliged to fur- 
nish a bill of particulars under such 
circumstances. However, in view of the 
suddenness of this action, it seems that 
an explanation should be forthcoming. 
The probable reason is that there was 
too much friendship between Mr. Baker 
and his fellow students in the Moscow 
University. Perhaps the Soviet students 
were learning a few things about the 
outside world. 

In line with the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, I think 
there is a marked difference between the 
way our people are treated over there, 
and the way their representatives are 
treated in this country. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator. 


UAW BASIC MINIMUM ECONOMIC 
DEMANDS ARE HIGHLY INFLA- 
TIONARY 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, it is 
generally conceded that many of our 
current economic difficulties stem from 
the reduced demand for automobiles. 
Directly or indirectly the automobile in- 
dustry provides almost one out of every 
seven jobs in our country. Everyone has 
a direct interest in the negotiations 
which are now under way between the 
automobile manufacturers and the Unit- 
ed Automobile Workers. Although the 
account for a smaller share of the sales 
dollar because labor and other costs have 
increased faster than productivity. 


* 
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In my opinion, the inflationary pres- 
sures we have experienced in recent years 
may be attributed to the fact that labor 
costs in the American economy have out- 
distanced national productivity—thus 
forcing prices to rise. Before the ad- 
vent of pattern bargaining, lower prices 
for all Americans resulted from improved 
technology and increased capital invest- 
ment. Individual workers were rewarded 
for their experience and the development 
of superior skills. Today the entire in- 
crease in our national productivity has 
been preempted by those covered by cer- 
tain union agreements. As a result, civil 
servants including schoolteachers and 
other municipal employees, retired peo- 
ple, and farmers are at a great economic 
disadvantage. The efforts of these 
groups to equalize their positions have 
placed additional demands on the budg- 
ets of local and State governments. In- 
creased labor costs have required addi- 
tional appropriations for defense ma- 
teriel—one of the largest items in the 
Federal budget. When the States ex- 
haust their revenue resources, they come 
to the Federal Government with propos- 
als for grant-in-aid programs. 

We have apparently reached the point 
where consumers are either unwilling or 
unable to continue to absorb the cost of 
labor increases which greatly exceed the 
productivity advances of our economy. 
Better management techniques, and in- 
creased capital equipment for every 
worker cannot offset added unit labor 
costs. Hence, we experience rising prices 
accompanied by unemployment. 

Earlier this year I expressed concern 
that the Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary would be used as a forum for col- 
lective bargaining between the UAW and 
the automobile manufacturers. Mr. 
Reuther, in his prepared statement to 
the subcommittee said: 

I understand that the excuse has also been 
made that to appear with me before the 
committee would have involved the corpo- 
ration in public collective bargaining with 
the union. I want to repudiate that sug- 
gestion completely. 


Mr. President, Mr. Reuther justified 
my fears on May 9 when he addressed 
a letter to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee proposing arbitration of the cur- 
rent difference between the UAW and 
the manufacturers. The companies con- 
cerned first learned of Mr. Reuther’s 
proposal from the newspapers. This 
procedure certainly involves the Senate 
subcommittee in collective bargaining 
negotiations. 

When Mr. Reuther testified before the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, he said: 

The basic minimum economic demands 
which we intend to put before every em- 
ployer with whom we negotiate in the in- 
dustry represent the minimum rate of 
Progress that all workers have a right to 
expect as their share of technological im- 
provement in the economy: 

The items in the basic program can be 
summed up as a noninflationary general 
wage increase proportionate to the rate of 
productivity advance in the economy as a 
whole attainable under full employment 
conditions, removal of wage inequities 
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within companies and among companies, 
and increased protection for workers when 
they are retired, ill or laid off, or when they 
are affected by movement of their plant. 
The general wage increase will be paid for 
out of current productivity advance. The 
cost of the other improvements we seek will 
be but a small proportion of the economic 
gains to which our members were entitled 
out of past productivity increases, and of 
which they have thus far been deprived. 


He also proposed a supplementary 
economic demand which even he ad- 
mitted could not be met out of current 
productivity advances. This demand in- 
volved profit-sharing between stockhold- 
ers, consumers, and employees. This 
profit sharing proposal impressed me 
as a clever public relations move without 
any real substance behind it. Shortly 
after it was announced, I showed that 
if this plan was generally adopted 
throughout industry, it would cost the 
Government several billions of dollars 
in tax revenues. Transferring profit 
dollars, which are now taxed at a rate 
of 52 percent and then taxed again 
when they are received by the stockhold- 
ers as dividends, to the paychecks of 
employees who are in lower tax brackets 
would of necessity involve a tremendous 
loss in tax revenue. Congress would 
thus be required to impose additional 
taxes or authorize a greater national 
debt. 

Mr. President, today I desire to discuss 
the so-called noninflationary demands 
which Mr. Reuther has made. If they 
are granted, they would undoubtedly set 
the pattern for other union-manage- 
ment agreements throughout American 
industry. 

On April 28, Mr. Harlow H. Curtice, 
president of the General Motors Corp., 
addressed a letter to Mr. Reuther, which 
included this statement: 

In public statements and before a sub- 
committee of the United States Senate, the 
UAW has sought to minimize the size of its 
demands claiming they are noninflationary, 
that they can be paid out of the average 
increase in productivity in the whole econ- 
omy (with the possible exception of perhaps 
1 cent per hour for pension increases in Gen- 
eral Motors). 

No such modest approach has been made 
in the privacy of our bargaining meetings, 
On the contrary, the estimated costs of the 
economic demands made in these meetings 
by the UAW are in excess of 73 cents per hour 
per employee. Here is a summary of some of 
these economic demands. 

1. An across-the-board wage increase in 
excess of that which could be supported by 
the productivity increase experienced by the 
Nation as a whole. This would cost more 
than 10 cents per hour. 

2. Additional special wage increases for 
more than 70 percent of GM hourly employ- 
ees covered by the agreement costing an esti- 
mated 12 cents per hour. 

8. Additional holiday pay, vacation pay 
and overtime payments estimated to cost 9 
cents per hour. 

4. An increase in pension benefits includ- 
ing a cost-of-living adjustment of pensions, 
estimated to cost more than 13 cents per 
hour. 

5. Increased insurance benefits estimated 
to cost more than 2 cents per hour. 

6. Indirect wage costs resulting from wage 
demands estimated to cost more than 3 cents 
per hour, 

7. Two hundred and forty-eight changes in 
the working agreement, including a demand 
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that General Motors pay the full wages of 
over 2,000 union business agents, stationed in 
General Motors plants. This would cost 
General Motors more than $12 million a year. 


Mr. President, it is dificult for me to 
see why the consumers of the United 
States should pay $12 million a year to 
pay the full wages of 2,000 business 
agents stationed in General Motors 
plants. Obviously, this $12 million must 
be included in the price of the prod- 
ucts produced. If these so-called non- 
inflationary demands were granted, the 
General Motors Corp. has estimated that 
it would increase their annual cost by 
more than $500 million. This is hardly 
the way to correct our current recession. 

Since the automobile industry is the 
most important customer of so many of 
our other basic industries, it is essential 
that every effort be made by all those 
associated with this industry, including 
the leadership of the United Automobile 
Workers, to increase the values offered to 
the public. The demands by the United 
Automobile Workers provide a formula 
for an “administered recession.” They 
are so fantastic that they must com- 
pletely discredit Mr. Reuther’s claims 
for economic statesmanship. 

The United Automobile Workers re- 
quested that General Motors furnish the 
basis of the arithmetic for the 73 cents 
an hour stated in Mr. Curtice’s letter. 
This estimate was released to the press 
in a statement by General Motors on 
Friday, May 9. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Derroir.—General Motors today made 
public data documenting its estimate that 
the UAW’s current national and local de- 
mands would cost, if granted, in excess of 
73 cents per hour per employee. 

Total annual cost of these demands to 
General Motors would be more than $500 
million, GM revealed. 


ESTIMATED HOURLY COSTS OF UAW 1958 DE- 
MANDS 


The UAW requested that General Motors 
furnish the basis for the 73 cents which 
GM had estimated as the cost per hour of 
the UAW’s demands. Thus far the union's 
contention with respect to the 73 cents per 
hour estimate has been limited to one item, 
the pension cost, which if disregarded en- 
tirely still leaves a figure of 60 cents an 
hour as the cost of the UAW demands, (De- 
tails supporting the 73 cents per hour figure 
are attached.) The union, however, does 
admit to a pension cost of between 3.6 cents 
and 4.1 cents per hour for their pension 
demands but does this by not putting a price 
tag on what could be the most costly part 
of their pension demands—cost-of-living al- 
lowance on top of pensions. 

In estimating the cost of the UAW’s de- 
mand for cost-of-living allowances on top of 
pensions, the matter was approached on the 
basis of the experience during the term of 
the current agreement. During the last 3 
years the consumer price index increased 
an average of 2½ percent per year. Ob- 
viously, nobody can tell whether it will con- 
tinue to increase at that rate in the future, 
or at a higher or lower rate. GM asked 
the actuaries to determine what would hap- 
pen under the UAW demand if the Con- 
sumer Price Index kept increasing at a rate 
of 2½ percent per year—and there was a 
corresponding adjustment in pensions. The 
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actuaries estimated that the cost of such 
an adjustment would be at least 10 cents 
an hour. 
ESTIMATED HOURLY COSTS OF UAW 1958 DE- 
MANDS 
1. General wage increase: Basis: The aver- 
age hourly rate used was determined as 
follows: 
Average straight-time rate (March 
J aS See $2 


Current cost-of-living allowance..... 220 


Present rate including cost-of-living 
ͤU—. — =~ 2. 449 
Inequity adjustments demanded (see 


No: eon ——— 120 
Assumed average straight-time 
Hourly (rate. ee 2. 569 


Union demand is for an improvement 
factor increase in excess of 3.9 percent per 
year. If only 3.9 percent is used, then the 
cost of the general wage increase the union 
demands is 3.9 percent times $2.569 equals 
10 cents plus. 

2. Wage inequities: Basis: Actual local 

demands tabulated through May 1. 
1958, for 92 plant locations covering 219,000 
employees amounted to an increase of 8 cents 
per hour. 

Estimated cost of national demands for 
special increases including skilled trades 
wage demands and other special demands for 
outside truckdrivers, screw machine opera- 
tors, die cast. operators, and crane operators 
is 4 cents per hour. (From discussions at 
UAW Skilled Trades Conference and in local 
meetings with GM management, it was evi- 
dent that the union members were talking 
in terms of demanding a 35-cents-per-hour 
increase for skilled-trades employees. On 
that basis, with 50,000 journeymen and 
trainees, the cost would be $17,500 per hour. 
Dividing this figure by the 300,000 employees 
in the bargaining units, the increase would 
be nearly 6 cents per hour per employee 
across the board. A figure of 4 cents was 
used in the estimate. 


Cost of wage inequity demand 


Cents 

A A 44„„„%P%« 8 
—Ar. , ³ð „ 4 
— A 12 


3. Holiday, vacations, and overtime: Basis: 

(A) Holiday: One extra holiday of 8 hours 
times $2.569 per hour is an added $20.55 per 
year or 1 cent per hour. 

(B) Vacation: Demand increases vacation 
pay by 20 hours for employes with 10 to 15 
years’ seniority and by 40 hours for the 15- 
vear-and-over group. There are approxi- 
mately 63,000 employees in the first group 


and 85,500 in the second: 
63,000 employees times 20 hours Hours 
TTT 1, 260, 000 
85,500 employees times 40 hours 
Fc 3, 420, 000 
T 4, 680, 000 
4,680,000 hours times 52.569 an 
hour equals $12, 023, 000 
4,680,000 hours times 5 cents an 
hour for SUB equals 12, 257, 000 


Dividing the $12,257,000 by 700 million 
hours (350,000 employees times 2,000 hours) 
gives cost of vacation pay demands as 1.7 
cents per hour. 

(C) Overtime: During 1957 there were 
35,224,000 hours for which overtime at time 
and one-half was paid. The union demand 
for double time for these hours would add 
one-half times 35,224,000 hours or 17,612,000 
paid hours. At $2.569 per hour the added 
cost would be $45,245,000 or 6.5 cents per 
hour, 
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Added cost of union’s holiday, vacation, 
and overtime demands: 


Cents per 
hour 
Holiday. Ae kane amnesia a Sih 1.0 


— — 1. 


This estimate of 9.2 cents per hour does 
not reflect the effect of the 10 cents plus 
per hour general wage increase in No. 1 
above. 

4. Indirect costs of wage demands: Basis: 
When wages are increased, the amount ac- 
crued for holiday pay, vacation pay, night- 
shift premium and overtime automatically 
increases. In 1957 the amount of such in- 
direct wage costs was about one-seventh of 
1 cent for each 1 cent increase in wages. 

For an increase of 22 cents an hour (items 
No. 1, general wage increase, and No. 2, 
special adjustments, above) the indirect 
costs would be one-seventh times 22 cents 
or 3.1 cents per hour. 

5. Total estimated cost of wage demands: 


Cents per hour 
General wage increase 10 
Wage inequities s 2. 12 
Holidays, vacation, overtime_ Ou 
Indirect wage costs 3 


6. Nonwage demands: Basis: Reports have 
been received from 53 plants showing cost 
estimates of local demands received thus far. 
These plants employ more than half of the 
employees in the bargaining units under the 
UAW agreement. A tabulation of these re- 
ports shows the cost of local demands thus 
far to be at least 24 cents per hour. Most 
of this cost is pay for time not worked as 
shown in the following: 


Cost in 
Demand: cents-per-hour 
SH Y ( [ S SS 8 


The remainder of the 24 cents, or 7.3 cents 
an hour, covers a wide variety of local de- 
mands, the largest single item being clothing. 

7. Total cost of demands excluding fringe 
benefits, 58 cents per hour. 

8. Fringe benefit demands: 

(a) Sub plan: The demands submitted 
by the UAW for larger benefits, for longer 
duration, for benefits for short work weeks, 
special benefits for Ohio and Indiana and 
other liberalizations cost more than the 
benefits provided by the present plan. The 
UAW must have recognized their demands 
would cost more because they demanded that 
GM step up the rate of funding from the 
present 5 cents an hour which the union 
contends is overfunding to 2½ percent of 
payroll or nearly 7 cents an hour at today’s 
rates. Last week the union said they would 
modify the demand for a GM contribution 
of 2½ percent of payroll. They are de- 
manding instead a GM contribution at 5 
cents an hour plus an extra 2½ cents per 
hour for employees in Ohio, Indiana, North 
Carolina and Virginia, States in which sub 
benefits cannot be paid without adversely 
affecting the employee's State benefits. The 
increase demanded by the union is greater 
than the added 2½ cents in the above States. 
This is true because on June 1, 1958, the 
sub fund will be at the maximum then re- 
quired by the plan and therefore GM con- 
tributions of 5 cents an hour would stop 
until such time as the fund is again below 
the maximum. The union demand appar- 
ently contemplates that GM will neverthe- 
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less make a contribution of 5 cents plus per 
hour after June 1, 1958 which is not required 
by the sub plan. Nothing was added to the 
73 cents for increased sub plan costs, 

(b) Insurance: UAW demands for group 
insurance benefits were fairly specific. De- 
mands with respect to hospital and medical 
expense benefits have not yet been fully set 
forth by the union. 

An estimate of 2 cents per hour was estab- 
lished for certain insurance demands. This 
divides about equally between group insur- 
ance and the hospital and medical expense 
benefits. In connection with the latter, the 
estimate assumed a level of benefits through- 
out the United States comparable to the best 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans available 
in Michigan. It also contemplated the 
union demand of full payment by GM of 
these coverages for retirees and their en- 
rolled dependents. The approximately 1 
cent an hour estimated for group insurance 
demands covered only two of the union's 17 
insurance demands, namely the increased 
maximum duration of sickness and accident 
benefits from 26 weeks to 52 weeks and looser 
eligibility for total and permanent disability 
benefits. This estimate did not make any 
allowance for possible deterioration in claims 
experience due to the liberalizations. 

(c) Pensions: Discussed on page 1, The 
estimated cost of the union’s pension de- 
mands was 13 cents per hour which included 
10 cents for the cost-of-living allowance on 
pensions. The cost of this latter demand 
was estimated by the actuaries when GM 
asked them what it would cost: 

(a) If the monthly pension benefit of $2.75 
per month demanded by the union were ad- 
justed in the future in proportion to changes 
in the consumer price index; and 

(b) The rate of increase in the consumer 
price index in the future would be the same 
as during the past 3 years, namely 2.5 per- 
cent. The actuaries said that on these as- 
sumptions the cost would be in excess of 
10 cents an hour. A minimum of 10 cents 
an hour was used in the GM estimate. 

9. Cost of union’s demand for full time 
committeemen not included in 73-cents esti- 
mate. 

Nothing is included to cover the cost of 
more paid time for union committeemen. 
On the basis of the extra 3 million hours 
demanded, the cost would be $9,390,000 or 1.3 
cents per hour. 

10. Summary: The detailed estimates of 
the cost of the UAW’s demands in the fore- 
going are summarized as follows: 


Cents per hour 


General wage increase (plus) =~ 20 
Wage Inequities:.-. . 17 
Holidays, vacations and overtime..._... 9 
Indirect costs of wage demands ton ae 
Total cost of wage demands 34 
Nonwage demands involving cost 24 
Total cost of demands excluding 
fringe benefits 58 
Winne 8 -a 
Total cost excluding pensions 60 
Pensionn omenana ene naa e weed eee 2 10 
Tpt al.... — — 73 


The total of 73 cents an hour is actually 
an understatement of the cost impact of the 
“probably fantastic” UAW demands, 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
recently had printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD excerpts from a number 
of newspaper editorials throughout the 
United States during 1957 in support of 
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humane slaughter legislation which is 
now pending before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Since that time a new compilation has 
been made of more recent editorials on 
the need for effective humane slaughter 
legislation. These are all current com- 
ments from editorials published in Feb- 
ruary, March, April, and May of this 


ear. 
y Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these editorial excerpts be 
printed at this point in the Recorp for 
the information of my colleagues whom 
we hope will soon be called upon to 
make a decision on this legislation. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


QUOTATIONS From SOME RECENT EDITORIALS ON 
THE NEED FOR EFFECTIVE HUMANE SLAUGHTER 
LEGISLATION 
The New York Times, April 13, 1958: “If you 

have beef, pork or lamb for dinner today you 

may be interested to know that the animal 
from which which it comes was very prob- 
ably slaughtered in a process so revoltingly 
brutal as to nauseate you if you stopped to 
think about it. There is no good reason why 
the American people should put up with the 
kind of needless cruelty practiced in most— 

not aH—of our slaughterhouses. 

„A moderate humane-slaughter bill 

(H. R. 8308) recently passed the House. 

Alternative measures to provide for addi- 

tional study of the situation are merely de- 

vices for delay and are entirely unsatisfac- 
tory. The humane-slaughter legislation 
ought to be reported and passed as is.” 

The Times-Picayune (New Orleans, La.), 
March 20, 1958: “Humane slaughter has been 
advocated for many years and a good many 
packers are already using anesthetizing gas 
or the mechanical ‘stunner’ on parts of, or 
most of, their kill. Several countries have 
had the humane-practice law in effect for 
some time and apparently have found no 
reason to repealit. Under the circumstances 
it seems a little late to defer action on the 
bill for studies that should have been made 
long ago.” 

The St. Louis (Mo.) Post Dispatch, April 
1958: “The slaughter legislation is based on 
the assumption that animals should be made 
unconscious before they are killed. This is 
done either by anesthesia or a captive bolt 
Pistol. Several progressive American packing 
firms. have adopted one or the other of these 
relatively inexpensive methods, and humane 
slaughter is the law in most European na- 
tions. So it is a surprise to see a lobby work- 
ing against a humane-slaughter bill. The 
choice ought to be clear for the Senate.” 

The Detroit (Mich.) News, April 12, 1958: 
“A bill requiring that animals be rendered in- 
sensible to pain before being butchered was 
Sponsored in the House by Representative 
Grirrirus, Democrat, of Detroit, and was 
passed by that Chamber. It has failed to 
clear the Senate Agriculture Committee 
largely because of the resistance of a meat- 
packers lobby. Any further delay by the 
Senate can only be a blow to our traditional 
humanitarianism and our professions of a 
or concern for the least of God’s crea- 

ures.” 

The (San Antonio, Tex.) Light and the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel, April 7, 1958: 
“The Poage bill has passed the House; a com- 
panion bill by Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY is 
in the Senate; these would probihit cruelty 
to animals in American slaughterhouses by 
prescribing methods of rendering meat ani- 
mals quickly unconscious before they are 
killed. We urge Congress to complete action 
on this civilized legislation this session.” 

The Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal, April 10, 
1958: “We Americans pride ourselves for be- 
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ing leaders in this world yet we still allow 
our food animals to meet their fate in cruel 
and needless pain.” 

The Washington (D. C.) Post, March 19, 
1958: “Humanitarians for years have cam- 
paigned to force civilized methods of 
slaughter on American meatpackers. They 
have brought to light senseless cruelties in 
the killing of livestock. They have jogged 
the consciences of their countrymen into 
recollection that a decent concern for even 
the least of God's creatures is a hallmark 
of humanity * * these methods 
should be required by law in the United 
States in order to bring this country's prac- 
tices into conformity with its civilized pre- 
tensions and preachments.” 

The New York Mirror, April 4, 1958: 
“We're proud to have been one of the first 
newspapers to espouse humane slaughter. 
We urge Congress to complete action on this 
civilized legislation at this session.” 

The Louisville (Ky.) Courier Journal, 
February 18, 1958: “The American who 
thinks a nightmare of needless agony is an 
alien problem is an American who has never 
visited an abattoir in his own country, 
Here he will find a scene of cruel carnage 
that will make his gorge rise with fury and 
shame.” 

The Dallas (Tex.) News, February 6, 1958: 
“The humane slaughter measure now goes to 
the Senate where early approval should be 
given. * * * Requirement that animals be 
rendered insensible to pain before being 
butchered is a reasonable and fair one. The 
wonder is that so long and hard a fight has 
had to be made in Congress for it.” 

The New York World-Telegram and Sun, 
February 7, 1958: “A step toward ending 
medieval slaughtering practices in the meat- 
packing industry has been taken by the 
House, * * * Certainly this is an overdue 
reform. The meatpacking business is no 
frolic at best, but there is no excuse for in- 
flicting needless cruelty on animals. We 
hope the Senate speedily concurs.” 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1958: “A humane slaughter law is 
needed. We think the bill should be passed. 
It would make our breakfast bacon taste a 
great deal better.” 

The San Francisco (Calif.) Examiner, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1958: “Pending in Congress is H. R. 
8308, a measure that would require meat- 
packers to follow humane methods of 
slaughter after December 31, 1959. * * * 
The House has passed the measure, and it 
has gone to the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee. It deserves the support of California’s 
two Senators.” 

The Hartford (Conn.) Courant, February 
3, 1958: “It is inconceivable that a majority 
of this Nation’s representatives do not favor 
humane slaughtering by the meatpackers. 
The opposition is small but well organized 
and substantially financed. If this minority 
group is successful in defeating humane 
slaughter bills this year, it will be a dark 
day for the constitutional process intended 
to serve America's best aspirations.” 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1958: “The House passed legislation 
providing that the Federal Government shall 
not buy meat which hasn't been provided 
through humane slaughter methods. The 
Senate should promptly follow suit.” 

The Boston (Mass.) Herald, February 7, 
1958: “The new humane slaughter bill 
passed by the House and sent to the United 
States Senate should mark the beginning of 
the end of barbaric slaughterhouse prac- 
tices. Lets hope the Senate approves 
the bill and allows the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to invoke these methods which are 
clean, swift, and the mark of a truly civi- 
lized society.” Reprinted in the Sheffield 
(Ala.) Tri-Cities Daily, February 14, 1958, 
~~ Greeley (Colo.) Tribune, February 
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The Miami (Fla.) News, January 7, 1958: 
“The bill should be passed without further 
delay. Inhumane slaughter is contrary to 
American philosophy and tradition.” 

The Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel, 
February 1958: “Despite the fact that a few 
Members of Congress elected to make the 
occasion one of unseemly facetiousness, the 
humane slaughter bill has passed in the 
House of Representatives * * * ‘clowning’ 
brought down some laughs but apparently 
no votes against the humane slaughter bill. 
Indeed, it was immediately followed by 122- 
73 House rejection of a substitute measure, 
setting up a commission ‘to study’ humane 
slaughter measures, proposed by the minor- 
ity who opposed the slaughter bill. The 
House struck down the proposed substitute 
by a voice vote to enhet the bill.” 

The Mobile (Ala.) Register, February 10, 
1958: “The forces holding back and carry- 
ing on a propaganda attack against the 
supporters of humane slaughter can be sure 
they are on the losing side. In the end, 
their defeat is certain. The tide of public 
sentiment will run stronger and stronger 
against them until the fight for humane 
slaughter is won.” 

The Allentown (Pa.) Call, February 17, 
1958: “The slaughter of animals for meat 
continues to follow a pattern that goes back 
to the cruelty of medieval days but very 
likely will be ended in this country by the 
end of 1959.” 

The Newport News (Va.) Times Herald, 
February 1, 1958: “There's good news for the 
many people who have shuddered over ac- 
counts of cruelty to food animals slaugh- 
tered by some nationally known firms. Re- 
ports from Washington are that the bill to 
require humane methods of slaughter has 
won public support almost unparalleled. 
There seems no good reason whatever not to 
pass this legislation.” 

The Galveston (Tex.) Tribune, February 7, 
1958: “A society that condones brutality 
and needless cruelty to animals dumb 
though they be, is to that extent a traitor 
to the humane tradition most of us believe 
in,” Reprinted in the Butte (Mont.) Post, 
February 14, 1958. 

The Ramsey (N. J.) Journal, February 13, 
1958: “Human nutritional needs being what 
they are, we must kill to live—but there is 
no need to do it cruelly or wastefully.” 

The Fairmont (W. Va.) West Virginian, 
February 6, 1958: “‘Human slaughter bill 
passed House this afternoon.’ That's really 
good news. Now if only the Senate will fol- 
low through.” 

The Salem (Ohio) Farm and Dairy, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1958: “Opponents to the bill are 
claiming that it will bring chaos to the 
slaughtering industry, because nobody has 
agreed what is humane. We hope this weak 
cry influences nobody. In the first place, 
they have until the end of 1959 to get the 
program started. In the second place, they 
should have been warned by all the bills 
they managed to kill off in past years, that 
the issue had to be faced some day.” 

The Medford (Oreg.) Mail Tribune, Febru- 
ary 12, 1958: No one knows, of course, how 
the bill will fare in the Senate. But insiders 
in Washington are quoted as saying that 
‘Nobody votes for cruelty.’ " 

The Palo Alto (Calif.) Times, February 11, 
1958: “The great majority of packers, how- 
ever, still use old-fashioned slaughtering 
processes that torture the animals, debase 
the people who work with them, and sicken 
those who see or learn about them.” 

The South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, February 
17, 1958: “The suffering on the killing floors 
of the American slaughterhouses remains 
the foremost problem in the cruelty to ani- 
mals area, It will continue so unless a com- 
pulsory humane slaughter law is passed by 
Congress.” y 

The Knoxville (Tenn.) News Sentinel, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1958: “Perhaps never before has 
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the United States Senate had an opportunity 
to end with one vote so much cruelty.” 


[From the Chicago Daily News of 
May 6, 1958] 


SLAUGHTER BILL 


‘The Senate Agriculture Committee has re- 
cently wound up a 4-day hearing on legisla- 
tion for the humane slaughtering of meat 
animals, The House has already approved 
a bill which would establish humane slaugh- 
ter as public policy by requiring the Gov- 
ernment to buy meat only from packing 
plants that practice it. 

This is not as strong a measure as humane 
societies have advocated, but it is at least 
a start toward bringing about effective pres- 
sure to end the primitive slaughter methods 
used in most meat-packing plants. 

A few progressive packers—Oscar Mayer & 
Co, Cudahy, Hormel among them—have 
initiated humane methods in producing cer- 
tain of their meats, but in general the in- 
‘dustry has been reluctant to initiate these 
reforms on the ground that the cost is too 
great. 

The Department of Agriculture and the 
American Meat Institute have opposed the 
current legislation and asked for a study of 
humane slaughter methods. We believe they 
are mistaken. 

There already exist proved methods of 
humane slaughter that are economically 
feasible. As a matter of fact, the Hormel 
plants have found that they have cut 
labor costs by using carbon dioxide gas to 
anesthetize hogs before slaughter. 

We hope the Senate hearing will resolve 
the humane issue without further delay and 
bring it to an early vote. 


NORWEGIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Saturday, May 17, marked the 144th an- 
niversary of Norwegian Independence 
Day. 

Norway has had a proud and honor- 
able history. One hundred and forty- 
four years ago, on May 17, 1814, a group 
of courageous and determined patriots 
met near Oslo to promulgate a liberal 
constitution. They carefully studied the 
recently-adopted constitutions of the 
United States, France, and Spain, and 
drafted a document of their own. 
Charles XIII of Sweden, recognizing that 
the courageous Norwegians could not he 
intimidated, accepted the constitution 
before the year was out, declaring Nor- 
way a free, independent, indivisible, and 
inalienable state united in brotherhood 
to Sweden. 

True to the liberal principles of their 
constitution, Norwegians have tradi- 
tinually been on the side of freedom. 
During the Second World War they 
fought the Germans against impossible 
odds and later continued an unrelenting 
and courageous underground resistance 
until the Axis Powers were vanquished. 

Today, Norway refuses to be frightened 
by the Colossus to the East, and stands 
solidly behind the West. Norway is a 
member of the NATO Organization and 
the United Nations. 

My mother was born in Norway I am 
proud to say, as were many other fine 
Am More than a million Nor- 
wegians and Norwegian descendants are 
in our country today, and more than one- 
fourth are in my State of Minnesota. 

As the Minnesota centennial observ- 
ance got under way a week ago, we were 
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honored and charmed to have Princess 
Astrid of Norway with us at the celebra- 
tion. Her visit was symbolic of the close 
bond of friendship and respect that exists 
between our country and Norway, and 
which we hope, shall endure always. 


COL. HAROLD WELLINGTON 
JONES 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, Members 
of the Senate remember that our Na- 
tional Library of Medicine was known 2 
years ago as the Armed Forces Medical 
Library and before that, for most of its 
history, as the Army Medical Library. 
Among the group of dedicated men 
whose vision and labors made the library 
a truly great institution was Col. 
Harold Wellington Jones, Director of the 
Army Medical Library from 1936 to 1945. 
His devoted efforts and leadership dur- 
ing that period were in no small way 
responsible for the library’s becoming 
the incomparable center of knowledge 
that it is today—the center of knowl- 
edge on which men of medical science, 
seeking to conquer disease and pre- 
mature death, so greatly rely. 

Mr. President, we learned with much 
sadness of the death of Colonel Jones 
on April 5, 1958. To his widow and his 
children I express our deep apprecia- 
tion of the fine and meaningful work he 
performed for his country and our deep 
sympathy over their loss. 

Mr. President, at the request of the 
Board of Regents of the National Li- 
brary of Medicine I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the Record an obituary note on Colo- 
nel Jones, which appeared in the May 
news bulletin of the National Library of 
Medicine, and also a more extended 
résumé of Colonel Jones’ career, which 
has been prepared by Col, A. G. Love, 
Medical Corps, United States Army— 
retired. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the National Library of Medicine News 
of May 1958] 
CoL. Haron W. Jones, 1877-1958 

Harold Wellington Jones, colonel, Medical 
Corps, United States Army (retired), Direc- 
tor of the Army Medical Library from 1936 to 
1945, died suddenly at his home in Orlando, 
Fia., on April 5, 1958. 

During his tour of duty at the library 
Colonel Jones was instrumental in initiating 
the survey of the library conducted by the 
American Library Association with funds pro- 
vided by the Rockefeller Foundation; the 
report was published under the title “The 
National Medical Library; Report of a Survey 
of the Army Medical Library” (Chicago, 
A. L. A., 1944). At his urging the 75th Con- 
gress passed Public Law 611, approved June 
15, 1938, authorizing construction of a new 
building for the library. He served the Medi- 
cal Library Association as its president in 
1940-41, and as editor of its Bulletin in 1941- 
42. The Marcia C. Noyes Award of the MLA 
was presented to him in 1956 for distin- 
guished contributions to medical librarian- 
ship. From 1946 to 1956 he was an editor 
of the Gould Medical Dictionary. 

Colonel Jones received his medical degree 
from Harvard University in 1901; he entered 
the Army Medical Service in 1906 and served 
with distinction in the Philippines, in the 
Mexican Campaign, in the AEF, and as Com- 
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manding Officer of Tripler General Hospital 
in Honolulu. He was decorated by the gov- 
ernments of the United States, France, Po- 
land, Mexico, and Rumania, The honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on 
him in 1945 by Western Reserve University. 

Throughout the years Colonel Jones main- 
tained his great interest in the National Li- 
brary of Medicine. In 1955, attending a 
meeting of the Armed Forces Medical Li- 
brary Advisory Group, he offered recollec- 
tions of his years at the library and con- 
cluded with characteristic generosity: All 
of you here have done a wonderful job.” He 
was an able surgeon and an administrator 
of vision and courage; he was the begetter 
of the library’s renaissance. 


Cou. H. W. Jones, 1877-1958 


Col. Harold Wellington Jones, United 
States Army (retired) died suddenly at his 
home, 1303 Chichester Avenue, Orlando, 
Fla., April 5, 1958. He was born in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., November 5, 1877. After at- 
tending Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, 1894-97, he entered Harvard University 
Medical School and received a doctor of med- 
icine degree in 1901. Two years were spent as 
resident and house physician in the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Boston, before he entered the 
practice of medicine in St. Louis, Mo. After 2 
years there, he entered the Army Medical 
School in September 1905. Graduating as 
an honor student, in June he was commis- 
sioned in the Medical Corps. Then began 
almost 40 years of active duty, uninterrupted 
by his retirement for age in 1941, until April 
1946. His service, like that of all members 
of the small peacetime Medical Corps was 
quite varied. There were two tours of duty 
in the Philippine Islands, one in Hawaii and 
one in France; World War I. His assign- 
ments varied from that time with a small 
command operating in Samar and Leyte 
against native hostile groups, and in com- 
mand of an ambulance train with Pershing 
in Mexico in 1916, to that as commanding 
officer of the large Beau Désert Hospital Cen- 
ter (5 miles from Bordeaux) with over 12,500 
patients when the Armistice was signed, and 
later of Tripler General Hospital, Honolulu 
(1933-36) and to that as Chief of the Sur- 
gical Service in the large Sam Houston Hos- 
pital (1927-33). His great opportunity came 
when assigned to the Army Medical Library 
(now National Library of Medicine) in 1936. 
He brought to this assignment wide experi- 
ence and knowledge gained from his varied 
assignments and extensive travel in Europe 
and the Far East and a large volume of well 
selected reading. He brought also a splendid 
intellect and great energy. Dr. John F. 
Fulton said in 1945: “Fortunately for the 
Nation the new Librarian had qualities of 
vision, aggressiveness, and desire for reform 
that have made possible a quality of service 
which the Library had not been able to ren- 
der since the days of Billings.” Colonel 
Jones was chiefiy responsible for the “new 
look.” It was on his initiative that the 
Rockefeller Foundation granted funds for a 
detailed study of the Library by the Medi- 
cal Library Association. The wise recom- 
mendations of the group have resulted in 
many reforms. Among other beneficial in- 
novations instituted by Colonel Jones were: 
The current list of medical literature; the 
photo duplication service; the organization 
of the Association of Honorary Consultants; 
and his arrangement with the Cleveland 
Medical Library for suitable safe space for 
the Library’s invaluable historical collection 
including the irreplaceable incunabula, of 
which the Library holds such a large per- 
centage of all in existence. This was a most 
important service and the transfer of this 
great priceless collection to Cleveland in- 
sured the preservation of it. Among the 


many honors conferred on Colonel Jones in 
recognition of his library service were: Hon- 
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orary curator, Osler Library, Montreal, 1936- 
46; president, Medical Library Association, 
1940-41; editor of the Bulletin of the Medi- 
cal Library Association, 1941-42; honorary 
doctor of law degree, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, 1945; portrait in oil presented to the 
Library by friends of the Library, 1944; the 
Marcia C. Noyes award in 1956. Dr. John F. 
Pulton said in 1945, “As he withdraws he 
can look back upon a job well done—one 
that places the American medical profession 
forever in his debt.” s 

Colonel Jones was chief delegate to the 
Ninth International Congress of Military 
Medicine in Bucharest in 1937, and also dele- 
gate to the International Congress of Air Re- 
lief held in same city at about the same 
date. In addition he was delegate in 1937 to 
the Geneva Convention of International 
Hague and Geneva-Red Cross Societies. He 
was secretary general of the 10th Internation- 
al Congress of Military Medicine, Washing- 
ton, 1939. He was twice decorated by France 
(1918 and 1937); by Rumania, 1941; by Po- 
land, 1939; by Mexico, and by the United 
States, 1945 (Legion of Merit). 

He was a member of several professional 
societies, and of military and civilian clubs. 
His writings were varied and on many sub- 
jects. All were well written with ready 
humor displaying his wide interest and 
knowledge. His Green Fields and Golden 
Apples, 1942, is most rewarding reading. 

He was married to Eva Ewing Munn on 
January 1, 1910. She died in 1936. He was 
later married to Mary Winifred Morrison, May 
1, 1937. 

After his return to inactive duty in April 
1946 he edited the New Gould Medical Dic- 
tionary. In this work he collaborated with a 
number of distinguished contributors. Upon 
completion of this work, he became chief 
editor of the medical section of the En- 
cyclopedia Americana, and continued in this 
work for several years. 

Survivors include his widow, Mrs. Mary W. 
Jones, of Orlando; a daughter, Mrs. Helen 
J. Esler, of Groton Long Point, Conn.; twa 
sisters, Mrs. Charles A. Newhall, of Brookline, 
Mass., and Mrs. Edith Jones, Boston, Mass.; 
and a stepson, Frank McGurk, of Valdosta, 
Ga. 

Colonel Jones was buried at 10 a. m., April 
10, in Arlington Cemetery with full military 
honors. There were graveside funeral 
services. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR WELFARE 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, by means of a letter to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Departments of Labor, Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, I called attention to the effect 
of the administration’s budget on sev- 
eral activities in the health, education, 
and welfare fields. The appropriation 
bill for these programs was passed by the 
House of Representatives March 27, and 
is now before our own able Senate 
subcommittee. 

I am confident that when the bill 
reaches the Senate floor many of the 
omissions and inadequacies of the ad- 
ministration proposals will have been 
located and revised. But in the mean- 
time I wish to be on record as warning 
the Congress and the public what the 
administration proposed to do—or, 
rather, what it proposes not to do. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my letter to the Senator from Ala- 
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bama be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hon. LISTER HILL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Depart- 
ments of Labor, Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and Related Agencies, 
Committee on Approprations, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I understand that you are 
now bringing hearings to a close on the ap- 
propriation bill for the Departments of La- 
bor, Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies. 

I know that, as in the past, the many 
vital programs of these Departments will 
receive the most serious consideration by 
your Appropriations Subcommittee. 

Already I have corresponded with you 
about several items in this bill of special 
concern to me. Now I should like to sum- 
marize various items that have come to light 
through correspondence from my constitu- 
ents and through my own study of the bill 
as it came from the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I hope that my views will be of assistance 
to you in committee discussion before the 
bill is reported to the Senate. 

The pattern that emerges, as I look over 
the budget figures, is one of pretty general 
retrenchment, or failure to advance in al- 
most all of the vital areas of welfare activity. 
The justification for the present reduced 
requests is everywhere the same: the budget. 
Not that the need is less; quite the 
contrary—the need is more as everyone, in- 
cluding administration spokesmen, admits. 
But administration officials consistently ex- 
plain: “Overall fiscal considerations dictate 
that choices must be made.” The adminis- 
tration then proceeds to make choices 
against advancement of the people’s wel- 
fare. There is nothing hidden about the 
general holdback attitude. Let me cite 
several instances of special concern to me. 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


The Food and Drug Administration has 
been held to the same level as last year, 
Recently the administrator, appearing be- 
fore the House Subcommittee, reported that 
they feel lucky to do this well—only a fight 
by the Department with the Bureau of the 
Budget saved them from across-the-board 
reductions that were the administration’s 
policy. But the result is that the planned 
development of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has been arrested. 

In 1955 a Citizens Advisory Committee 
studied the Food and Drug Administration 
and made recommendations. The report, 
endorsed by the prominent professional and 
industrial associations with whom the 
agency deals, recommended a 3- to 4-fold 
expansion of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration in a period of 5 to 10 years starting 
with 1957. The fantastic increase in the 
number of new drugs developed each year— 
all of which must be tested by FDA; the 
constantly increasing trend toward partly 
processed foods with increased possibility 
of spoilage and harmful additives; the in- 
creased responsibilities laid upon the Food 
and Administration through new leg- 
islation dealing with harmful effects of 
pesticides—all these things required, if the 
public interest is to be safeguarded in the 
manner intended by Congress, a greatly ex- 
panded Food and Drug Administration. So 
an approximately 15 percent per year expan- 
sion was initiated in the 1957 budget and 
continued in the 1958 budget. Now the ad- 
ministration proposes to bring this expan- 
sion to a halt. But we cannot afford to 
stand still. To give just one illustration 
of where we stand, let me cite the number 
of attorneys budgeted in the Food and Drug 
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Division of the Office of the General Coun- 
sel of the parent HEW Department. These 
men are concerned with enforcement suits. 
In the 1959 budget there are 19 attorneys 
budgeted. This is the same number as 
last year. The figure looks good against 
the 11 budgeted for 1956. Yet the true pic- 
ture can be seen when you see that in 
1951, before budget cutting of regulatory 
agencies became so popular, there were 20 
attorneys for this purpose. Eight years ago 
there were 20; there are 19 now, even after 
2 years to build up, even with the increased 
work load. We should not allow this critical 
program to lag. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE HOSPITALS 

Another place where recommendations by 
private groups have largely been ignored is 
our Public Health Service Hospitals. In Oc- 
tober, 1958, five private survey teams sur- 
veyed Public Health Service Hospitals. 

Their fiindings are shocking. In those 
hospitals where patient care could be rated 
good, the survey teams agreed it was only 
because the medical care programs were be- 
ing carried on the backs of dedicated and 
overworked medical programs, a situation 
destructive of morale. In other places, pa- 
tient care was rated substandard, resulting 
from such elemental things as insufficient es- 
sential supplies like surgical instruments and 
even modern drugs. There was general agree- 
ment that deterioration of already inferior 
hospital care was inevitable unless budgets 
were increased. Much of the equipment in 
the Public Health Service Hospitals is ob- 
solete—the few items of good equipment 
they have are pieces that had been declared 
surplus by Veterans Administration facili- 
ties. Whereas ordinary hospitals plan a 10 
percent annual replacement of equipment, 
at the present rate replacement of equip- 
ment in Public Health Services Hospitals will 
take 40 years. 

In spite of these facts, no improvements 
are contemplated in the President’s budget 
except at the leprosorium in Louisiana, 
What is the point, I ask, of conducting sur- 
veys such as these if we are going to refuse 
to take the action shown to be urgent to 
remedy the deficiencies? 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 

A serious difficulty is arising in the en- 
forcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
by the Office of the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The case load is rising, and 
the probability is that this trend will con- 
tinue. Wage determinations under the high- 
way program, made by this office, are in- 
creasing because of the acceleration ap- 
proved by the Congress. Further, field of- 
fices are reporting increased evidences of vio- 
lation of the Labor Standards Act due to 
depression pressures, Yet no increase in staff 
has been allowed. Two years ago the Office 
of the Solicitor requested six new positions, 
but these were denied by Congress. This 
year the Office made a similar request, which 
was disallowed by the Bureau of the Budget. 
I think that serious consideration should be 
given to augmenting the staff of this im- 
portant agency. 

VENEREAL-DISEASE CONTROL 

The administration recommended a $15,- 
000 cut in funds for clinical and laboratory 
research in control of venereal disease, de- 
spite evidence to show that the need is 
greater today than it was last year, and de- 
spite the request of the Public Health Service 
for an increase of about $1.5 million, most of 
which would have gone to the States. 

TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 

Punds for control of tuberculosis were re- 
duced $1.6 million. Just when we seem at 
last to be within sight of total control of this 
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one-time dreaded “white plague,” the ad- 
ministration proposes to slow down the effort 
to wipe it out. 

On several items in the budget for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, I have already communicated with the 
committee. Let me reiterate these: 

LIBRARY SERVICES 

The House of Representatives raised the 
appropriation for rural library service from 
the $3 million the President recommended to 
$5 million, the same amount as last year. 
However, the States stand ready to use the 
full $7.5 million which is authorized for this 
program. Now that we have stimulated in- 
terest and local participation in providing 
Ubrary services where there are none, we 
should grant Federal participation to the 
full extent envisioned when we passed the 
law. 

HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 

Inquiry by the House committee extracted 
from the administration a budget revision 
that brought the request for hospital con- 
struction grants under the Hill-Burton Act 
up to $121.2 million. However, this amount 
still will not be adequate. I believe that we 
should appropriate the full authorization of 
$150 million and $60 million respectively 
under the two parts of the program. The 
States are ready to proceed with building 
more hospitals and other medical facilities 
if we provide the initial funds. In Minne- 
sota, for example, we are ready to go with 
75 projects in the next fiscal year, with a 
total cost of $61 million, if about $25 million 
in Federal funds becomes available. Over 
the whole Nation, according to a Public 
Health Service survey, 1,285 projects costing 
$1.3 billion could be initiated in the coming 
year if $500 million in Federal funds were 
available. When we talk about antirecession 
measures, here is a good one. There would 
be no lag before they are begun on these 
projects. They are ready to go. 

DENTAL HEALTH BUILDING 


I am pleased to see that the House ap- 
propriated $3.7 million to build the long- 
contemplated Dental Health Research build- 
ing at the National Institutes of Health, even 
though the Administration wanted to put 
off starting it at least another year. I hope 
that we can get on with this needed project. 

For the most part, the House of Repre- 
sentatives dealt favorably with budget re- 
quests for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. In many instances, they 
refused to acquiesce in administration plans 
to cut down on programs that are proving 
their worth. In other instances, such as the 
requests for the several institutes of health, 
the other body saw fit to raise the estimates 
of the Administration, in effect directing that 
greater effort should be put into these worthy 
projects. I hope that the Senate will retain 
these increases. However, there is urgent 
need on the part of institutions conducting 
the research projects for a greater allowance 
for overhead costs. My information is that 
25 percent of the research grant would be a 
more realistic figure than the present 15 
percent. The House Committee did not want 
to go along with the Administration’s sug- 
gestions that research funds be cut back to 
provide more overhead allowance. I think 
this is sound reasoning. But we should ap- 
propriate more so that institutions do not 
have to spend out of their own funds to con- 
duct Federal projects. 

In a few instances, the House of Repre- 
sentatives cut funds where I do not believe 
there was evidence to justify such action: 

SANITARY ENGINEERING 

The House approved some $90,000 less than 
requested for sanitary engineering. This will 
mean a reduction in the water pollution con- 
trol activities of the Public Health Service. 
With our continued growth in population 
and urban concentration, the problem of 
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water pollution becomes more acute, I sin- 
cerely hope that the Senate will see fit to 
restore these funds. In addition, I hope that 
the grants to the States for pollution control 
will be maintained on the basis of $50 million. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ASSISTANCE TO THE STATES 


The House of Representatives cut almost 
$900,000 from the administration's request 
for grants to the States for general improve- 
ment in health activities. The report of the 
House committee shows no justification for 
this cut. I do not believe we should reduce 
this appropriation below last year’s level. 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING IN SOCIAL SECURITY 


One area of particular concern to me is 
that of research and training in public wel- 
fare. We have recognized the value of re- 
search in many fields—medicine, agriculture, 
education. Yet we have up until the present 
not carried our general dedication to research 
into welfare fields. 

In 1956 the Congress recognized the 
potential of research programs in this area 
and authorized $5 million a year. But not 
@ penny has ever been appropriated. The 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare did not even request an appropriation 
in this field, because of Budget Bureau re- 
strictions. The Department is, however, 
committed to research and ready to go 
ahead on a cooperative research program. 

In addition, welfare programs have been 
handicapped by a lack of qualified person- 
nel. In 1956 we also authorized a $5 million 
training program, to be matched 20 percent 
by the State. This sum was requested in 
1958, but since Congress did not grant it, 
the request was not repeated this year. 

I think it is high time we began this long- 
delayed research program. It is foolish to 
go blindly ahead with our welfare programs 
without the benefit of facts, new under- 
standings, and new methods which a re- 
search program could develop. I hope that 
we will appropriate the full authorization 
for these programs this year. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AND PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Finally, there is another aspect of the 
administration's budget figures for the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, that will require thoughtful 
appraisal, All of the estimates for the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security and Bureau of 
Public Assistance were made under the 
assumption that there would be about 2 
million insured unemployed during the 
coming fiscal year. The best present esti- 
mate of this figure we have is 3,600,000. It 
is obvious that the amount of money in the 
budget will not handle the requirements in 
this field, except in the unlikely prospect 
that President Eisenhower's predictions of 
an early end to the present recession with- 
out action by the Government begin to 
come true. Now, in fairness, it must be ad- 
mitted budget procedures being what they 
are—that the bureaus concerned made their 
original estimates before economic condi- 
tions had reached their present sad state. 
Yet, despite repeated requests by the House 
subcommittee, no up-dating of the esti- 
mates were made by the Department. The 
House subcommittee finally threw up its 
hands in despair, and processed the esti- 
mates on the basis of 2 million insured un- 
employed. The Departments apparently 
now intend to proceed by the submission of 
supplemental appropriation requests. The 
least result of this method of operation is to 
make misleadingly low the budget for the 
next fiscal year. 

PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Another instance of what will turn out to 
be a misleading budget estimate is the item 
for payments to federally impacted school 
districts under Public Laws 815 and 874. The 
administration recommended no appropria- 
tion whatsoever for these programs for fiscal 
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1959. Their reason was that they submitted 
a legislative request to eliminate most of the 
Federal responsibility in this area. The ad- 
ministration did, however, propose a gentle 
letdown over a 4-year period. Where they 
expected to get the funds for this, I cannot 
understand. But the House of Representa- 
tives has already passed an extension of con- 
struction and operation payments to dis- 
tricts who have experienced a rise in enroll- 
ments because of Federal activity and where 
the tax base of the district has been reduced 
because parents of pupils live or work on 
Federal property. While the Senate has not 
acted on this measure as yet, I assume and 
hope that the extension will receive favor- 
able action here. We then must expect a 
supplemental appropriation for this purpose. 

In these brief paragraphs I have tried to 
demonstrate my concern with the attempt 
by the administration to cut back on some 
of the most valuable activities the Federal 
Government engages in. I am sure that 
other witnesses before your subcommittee 
have brought out facts to document the 
needs in various areas. I wanted only to 
underline a few of these. 

I have one further comment and that re- 
— to the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 

ion. 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The appropriation of $3.6 million by the 
House of Representatives for research and 
demonstration grants in the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation will provide for only 
about 18 new projects. It will take $3.2 
million merely to continue the projects pres- 
ently authorized. I would think that about 
$5 million for this purpose would provide 
much more adequate services in this field. 

I am confident that the committee will 
recommend a good bill, 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AU- 
THORITY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Yesterday was the 
25th anniversary of TVA. Many hailed 
this event. A few did not. 

The struggle to establish TVA was a 
long one. To those who led in this 
struggle—Franklin D. Roosevelt, George 
Norris, Lister Hill, and others—the Na- 
tion and indeed the world owes a deep 
debt of gratitude. 

These toreadors of democracy un- 
furled the capes of progress and in the 
25 years that have followed there has 
been more going about getting what this 
country needs than in all our previous 
history. 

In Egypt a pile of well-placed rocks, 
known as the Sphinx, stands as a monu- 
ment to the long-dead Pharaohs of the 
Nile. The Sphinx serves no useful pur- 
pose. It is doing the same thing today 
that it was doing thousands of years 
ago—sitting. 

Contrast this to TVA. From the day 
the first ground was broken TVA has 
served a useful, glowing, dynamic pur- 
pose. It has placed food in the mouths 
of hungry children. It has placed light 
in the halls of mountain shacks. It has 
warmed both mens’ hearts and men's 
homes. It has saved billions in flood 
damage. The great heart of the TVA 


system has pumped the life blood of com- 
merce into a valley where industry and 
good transportation were only the wild- 
est dreams of the Galileo’s of that earlier 
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day when quiet poverty ate bodies and 
souls with equal glee. 

TVA has blessed the Nation with 
power, agricultural advancement, flood 
control, malaria control, recreational 
areas, forestry development, and naviga- 
tion. 

Power produced by TVA last year was 
more than 40 times as much as that used 
in the valley before TVA. 

Under TVA’s farmer education pro- 
grams, instruction in the use of fertilizers 
has been conducted on 72,000 farms in 
40 States. These programs are con- 
ducted by the agricultural college in each 
State. 

One of the little-known products of 
TVA is malaria control. At one time a 
third of the people in certain areas of 
the valley suffered from malaria. Ten 
years have passed since a single case of 
malaria originating in the valley has 
been discovered. TVA’s main defense 
against malaria is the periodic raising 
and lowering of water levels in TVA 
lakes. When the water is lowered the 
eggs of the mosquitoes are left high and 
dry to die in the sun. 

Every year when the spring torrents 
come roaring out of the mountains TVA 
demonstrates dramatically the great 
role it is playing in flood control. In the 
Chattanooga area alone last year flood 
control measures eliminated the loss of 
$66 million in damages. 

TVA’s recreational values are recog- 
nized throughout the Nation. Twenty 
TVA lakes touch seven States. 

TVA has played an important role 
in forestry. TVA forest lands are help- 
ing build wood products industries. TVA 
nurseries have produced 400 million 
seedlings which have been used to re- 
forest 300,000 acres in various parts of 
the Nation. 

Shipping is booming in the Tennessee 
Valley. TVA dams have created a nay- 
igational channel 9 feet deep from Pa- 
ducah, Ky., to Knoxville, Tenn., a total 
of 650 miles. In 1957 shipping on the 
‘Tennessee River totaled 12 million tons, 
saving shippers $20 million. 

However, the benefits of TVA have 
not accrued alone to this Nation. TVA 
is the greatest show on earth. Last 
year over 2,600 visitors from 83 nations 
visited and studied TVA. The people 
of the underdeveloped countries of the 
world look upon projects like TVA as 
a goal toward which they can work in 
a to realize their dreams of the fu- 

ure, 

In addition to having made great sav- 
ings possible to individual consumers 
through its influence on power rates, the 
TVA power system has saved millions 
of dollars for United States taxpayers. 
It has done this through its low rates to 
the atomic energy plants at Oak Ridge 
and Paducah, which are taking more 
than one-half of TVA’s energy. And 
TVA has also benefited taxpayers 
through influencing private power com- 
panies which have also built power- 
plants to serve the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission at Paducah, Ky., and Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, to give rates more in line 
with those charged by TVA. All these 
points, it seems to me, prove that TVA 
is serving the national interest, not 
merely the interest of the region. 
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TVA is essential to our national se- 
curity. I do not say that our national 
defense would collapse if TVA were to 
succumb to its enemies. But I do re- 
mind my colleagues that huge quanti- 
ties of aluminum are made in the valley. 
Many chemical producing industries are 
also located there. 

The Air Force has built its strategic 
wind tunnel experiment center at Tul- 
lahoma, Tenn. 

The Redstone missile project, which 
unquestionably holds the greatest pos- 
sibility for the development of an ade- 
quate and effective missile program is 
located here. 

It can be clearly seen that, to a great 
degree, the security of the Nation de- 
pends upon TVA. 

Understandably, there was some op- 
position to TVA from the people who 
lived in that area—natural, normal op- 
position from responsible people there. 
My good friend, Barrett Shelton, pub- 
lisher of the Decatur (Ala.) Daily, was 
one of these. In an article in the May 
1958 issue of Progressive, Barrett writes: 

Then came TVA. In the beginning I was 
against it. Perhaps I feared the superstate 
which some people, mostly outside the val- 
ley, had tried to call it. I knew I wanted 
no Government control over me or my peo- 
ple. Others felt the same way. Into this 
almost frankly hostile atmosphere walked 
David Lilienthal, one of the TVA directors, 
one midwinter afternoon. When we met 
in conference, our attitude was: “All right. 
You were not invited, but you're here. You 
are in command. Now what are you going 
to do”? 

Lilienthal’s answer took us by surprise: 
“I'm not going to do anything. You're go- 
ing to do it.” 

TVA had no intention of taking command. 
It had no powers beyond those traditional 
functions exercised elsewhere by the Gov- 
ernment through other agencies. It would, 
Lilienthal explained, provide the tools of op- 
portunity—a navigation channel, protection 
from floods, low-cost power, better fertil- 
izers, and farm-test demonstrations to show 
how they could be used. “What you do 
with these tools is up to you,” he said. 


You might say TVA is a do-it-yourself 
project. The people who live in the 
valley built the projects, man them, 
maintain them, cherish them, and reap 
the benefits thereof. 

Some charge that this is socialism. 
These charges come mainly from the 
sour grapes lobby. This lobby would 
have us return to the feudalism and 
futileism that brought on the depres- 
sion of the 1930's. 

However, there is just not any wide- 
spread interest in turning back the 
clock; but neither the sands of time nor 
the fruition of the TVA dream have 
deterred that small, but highly vocal 
sour grapes lobby, from its avowed pur- 
pose to make TVA ineffective. 

As to the charge of socialism, I quote 
Senator Norris’ views on that matter: 

The valley is populated by a conservative 
people, who would never have any truck 
with Marxism in any form. The proof of 
TVA’s integrity is that it is about as hard 
to find an enemy of TVA among them as it 


is to find teeth in the 2 of poultry 
known as the Rhode Island Red. 


I think it is only fitting that this 25th 
anniversary of TVA should be thought of 
as an anniversary of reevaluation and of 
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rededication—rededication to the prop- 
osition that we will not give an inch to 
TVA's adversaries; for once they get 
their foot in the lock, so to speak, all 
that we have worked for may very well 
be washed away. 

The men who drafted the TVA legis- 
lation, like the earlier framers of our 
Constitution, did a better job than they 
realized. They had the dream, and the 
courage to go ahead. Now we have 
added to that the most valuable asset of 
them all—experience. 

The fight goes on. So far we have 
won the battles. Let us remain diligent 
so that we shall not lose the war. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
join with the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] and 
other Senators in paying high tribute to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority on the 
25th anniversary of the enactment of 
the TVA legislation. 

As President Franklin Roosevelt said, 
the TVA concerns more than merely the 
development of power. It involves great 
projects of flood control, navigation, and 
reforestation, and represents an effort to 
develop the valley of the Tennessee in 
every legitimate and economic way. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority has 
more than met the expectations of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, Senator George W. 
Norris, and others who worked for the 
enactment of the legislation. It is the 
finest example of what a democratic 
people can do to develop and to make 
use of a river. 

It is notable that when visitors from 
other countries come to the United 
States, because of their interest in the 
development of the assets and resources 
of their own countries they always want 
to see what has been done in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. It is the showplace of 
the United States, so far as the harness- 
ing of a river for the benefit of man is 
concerned. The Tennessee River, which 
once brought devastation annually to 
the cities and people in several States, 
is now a stream not to be feared, but to 
be used. 

I hope that on this 25th anniversary 
those who have opposed the TVA or who 
have been indifferent to it will take an- 
other look at it, and will join with us 
who have always supported the TVA in 
the effort to see to it that its operations 
shall be continued and its success as- 
sured. 

At present, the TVA faces a crisis, in 
that for more than 5 years no appro- 
priations have been made for any capi- 
tal improvements of a substantial na- 
ture. The recommendation of the 
President and the Bureau of the Budget 
has been that there be a self-financing 
program, Yet the Bureau of the Budget 
has insisted that any self-financing be 
curtailed to such a degree that it is 
made virtually impractical. 

The Senate passed a workable pro- 
gram, which would enable the TVA, 
without placing any burden on the Fed- 
eral Government, to issue its own reve- 
nue bonds in order to build the facilities 
necessary for the continued development 
of the TVA, so as to enable it to fulfill 
its obligations to the Nation and the 
people of the valley. The bill is now 
pending in the House. Unfortunately, it 
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has received very little support from the 
Republican Members of the House. Some 
Members are supporting it, and we are 
grateful for their support. We wish that 
all Democrats and all Republicans would 
on a nonpartisan basis, support the self- 
financing TVA bill. 

We speak frequently of a public works 
program and of methods of furnishing 
useful employment to people who are out 
of work. The TVA program would 
not cost the Federal Government 1 cent. 
By enabling the TVA to finance its own 
improvements, projects could be built, 
and the economy would be benefited and 
the opportunities for employment would 
be greatly enhanced. This is absolutely 
necessary and essential at a time when 
there is no unemployment, but now there 
should be an added impetus to passing 
the bill, because its passage will furnish 
needed jobs for a very essential and 
necessary program to be carried on in 
the Tennessee Valley. 

Yesterday the Nashville Tennessean 
published an editorial which states very 
well what the TVA has done and what 
it means. I ask unanimous. consent that 
the editorial be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From The Nashville Tennessean of May 18, 
1958] 


TWENTY-FIVE Years or TVA Have BROUGHT 
Vattexy From SHADOW INTO THE Sun 
OF PROGRESS 


It was 25 years ago today that President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act that was not only to 
tame a savage river and provide rejuvenation 
for an ailing valley, but was to become a 
glowing, globally known symbol of democ- 
racy in action. 

It Is fitting on this 25th anniversary that 
‘we reflect upon yesterday. A new generation 
has grown up without memory of what 
things were like before TVA, and in the in- 
tervening years perhaps all of us have for- 
gotten much. 

In 1933, the Tennessee River was wayward 
and broad but practically useless. But it 
was feared, for its unpredictable floods swept 
away homes, inundated businesses, ruined 
crops, and carried away the top soil. 

The economy was largely based on cotton, 
which further robbed the soil of fertility. If 
new industry came at all, it came slowly 
and for the wrong reasons—subsidies and 
low wages. 

Thousands and thousands of homes were 
poorly heated, ill-lit by kerosene lamps—less 
than 4 percent of the farms were electrified— 
and without advantages that we take for 
granted today. 

Forests and woodlands were neglected, 
burned over and generally eroded. 

Across a broad tier of counties, malaria 
held a continuous grip on more than a third 
of the people. Farm and factory productiv- 
ity suffered from a fever-instilled lethargy. 

In brief, 2 decades ago the valley was an 
area that was underdeveloped economically 
and in critical need of industrialization to 
make fuller use of its natural and labor re- 
sources—a mighty challenge in those depres- 
sion days. 

Then, the dream of the late Senator 
George Norris was brought into being by the 
late President Roosevelt, and there began 
the most farsighted resource program that 
any nation or region has undertaken. The 
essence of the plan was the partnership of 
the Federal Government with the people of 
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a river valley in a unified development of 
all the resources of a great river system. 

Today, the once feared Tennessee River is 
a busy channel of commerce. Shipping has 
trebled. Private industry has invested more 
than a half-billion dollars in 100 waterfront 
plants and terminals. The river has helped 
provide the base for a new pulp and paper 
industry which alone employs 9,000 workers. 

Malaria has become almost nonexistent, 
dropping from 30 percent incidence in 1934 
to zero now. 

Hydroelectric powerplants tap the river's 
waters to serve 1,500,000 customers whose 
standards of living have Jumped. Per cap- 
ita income has increased from 45 to 63 per- 
cent of the national average. Hundreds of 
new industries and additional millions in 
payrolls have been added, and the region 
is on the road to robust strength and abun- 
dance. 

Recreation is still another major item. 
At the end of 1957, the value of recreational 
facilities along the TVA lakes had reached 
$72 million. Almost 50,000 private boats of 
all kinds now operate where a few crude 
craft were in use two decades ago. Almost 
3 million man-days of fishing alone are 
enjoyed each year. Fishing and boating 
equipment sales have become a big busi- 
ness. Tourism has increased, 

But TVA has not served the valley alone; 
it has served the Nation. It is in the fore- 
front of the development of atomic missiles, 
light metals and new chemicals, More than 
half of its power goes to atomic-energy proj- 
ects, and it is doubtful the country could 
have taken the lead in developing atomic 
energy without this source for the stagger- 
ing amounts of electricity needed. 

It has been a power rate “yardstick” which 
has saved millions for consumers of privately 
owned powery end it is significant that pri- 
vate utilities) bordering TVA found that the 
project's thegfy of power distribution works 
profitably for & $ 

In the years 1934-56, TVA made purchases 
of more thait-ōne billion dollars from busi- 
nesses outs the valley. Users of TVA 
power have t $1.7 billion on appliances. 

In 1933, ofily 3.4 percent of total Federal 
income taxes from individuals came from 
the TVA region. Recent studies show the 
tax contribution from the area to have dou- 
bled—the difference in taxes being almost 
five times the amount the Government has 
invested in all of TVA. 

Globally, the initials of TVA stand for 
the multiple use of a single river to meet 
the needs of man, and the TVA idea has 
flourished in India, is working in Iran, Aus- 
tralia, Lebanon, Mexico, and Colombia. 

“If we are successful here,” President 
Roosevelt told Congress in 1933, “we can 
march on step by step, in a like development 
of other great natural territorial units 
within our borders.” Other nations are 
“marching” but this country is standing 
still and has for 6 years. 

The TVA has always had enemies, but the 
concept and the truth of the idea behind 
it has stood the test for 25 years. The po- 
litical climate in Washington will not al- 
ways be negative, and, with the support of 
its Congressional backers, the people of the 
valley and others who know of its benefits, 
TVA can ride out the present storm. 

Its record is a splendid tribute to what 
can be accomplished “in partnership” be- 
tween the Government and the people. 

When the pressing events of time and 
trouble shake this Nation from semi-qules- 
cence on resource development; when it be- 
comes imperative we exert each sinew of 
strength to hold the position of a leading 
nation, TVA will be a beacon by which those 
efforts are guided. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmrire in the chair). Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 


May 19 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN 
ROADS ON THE NAVAHO AND 
HOPI INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate, 
for its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3468) to provide for the construction 
and improvement of certain roads on 
ce Navaho and Hopi Indian Reserva- 

ons. 


TOWARD A DURABLE PEACE 
II: EUROPE AND UNITED STATES 
POLICIES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
short time ago, I stated to the Senate 
what I regard as some of the principal 
points of potential conflict in the world. 
I suggested that, despite any appear- 
ances to the contrary, there exist in 
Europe, in the Middle East, and in the 
Far East, pressures which, if unrelieved, 
could precipitate war, 

If we wish to act for peace, it will do 
no good to ignore these situations. It 
will do no good to propagandize ourselves 
into the belief that the tensions which 
they contain will forever be held in 
check. The fuses are set; and any one 
of them, at any time, can be ignited by 
accident or by design, and can blast this 
misleading illusion in our faces. 

If there is to be a firmer base for peace 
in Europe, in the Middle East, and in 
the Far East, it seems to me essential 
that we see these regions as they are 
not as they were yesterday, or as we 
might like them to be, but as they are 
now. It is necessary to determine 
whether any changes which can be made 
in our policies may serve to reduce the 
danger of conflict in one or more of 
these regions. I may add that it is 
equally necessary that the Russians and 
the nations of the regions themselves do 
the same. 

To those who say that in these dan- 
gerous situations, the Russians will not 
act for peace, I must point out that if 
the Russians do not act for peace, then, 
by some perversion of reason, they will 
have concluded that their interest lies 
in their extinction, along with the gen- 
eral destruction of human society, for, 
it is that, rather than Soviet aggrandize- 
ment or American gain, which is the 
promise of the failure to act for peace 
in these situations. Against madness, if 
such it is, that governs the Soviet Un- 
ion, there is no safeguard except alert- 
ness and defense; and it goes without 
saying that we must maintain both. 

To those who say, however, that the 
attitude of the Soviet Union is the sole 
factor underlying the tensions at the 
pressure-points in Europe, in the Middle 
East, and in the Far East, I can only 
point out that history and a modicum 
of reflection tell us that that is a decep- 
tive oversimplification. It is almost as 


wrong as the Soviet view which it paral- 
lels, namely, the view which holds us 
solely responsible for these tensions. It 
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completely ignores the inner difficulties 
of Europe, the Middle East, and the Far 
East—difficulties which exist quite apart 
from the Soviet Union and ourselves. 

I must point out, further, that this 
Nation’s greatness was built, not by re- 
acting to what others do or fail to do, 
but by doing what we ourselves hold that 
it is right to do. If we believe peace 
is right—and I know of no Member of 
this body who professes otherwise—then 
we must, in good faith, work for peace. 
We must work for it wisely, prudently, 
and cautiously; but we must work for it. 
We must work for it, not only as an ab- 
stract ideal, but as a practical and com- 
pelling necessity. We must work for it, 
not as a concession to the Russians, but 
as a duty to ourselves and to mankind. 

It is within this basic approach, Mr. 
President, that today I shall consider the 
situation in Europe as one of the major 
pressure points of potential conflict in the 
world. It may seem strange to the Sen- 
ate that I list Europe in this fashion. 
Certainly, if there is any place on the 
globe where American policies over the 
years have been helpful in building a 
relatively high degree of stability for 
freedom, it is Europe. Certainly, West- 
ern Europe has come a long way from the 
depths of hopelessness and helplessness 
to which it had sunk by the end of World 
War II.. Certainly, we have been reas- 
sured that the recent NATO Conference 
of Ministers, in Copenhagen, attests to 
the vitality of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Certainly, Western Ger- 
many has reached new heights of 
achievement in peace and in freedom. 
And, certainly, Soviet totalitarianism is 
having its troubles in Eastern Europe. 

All that is to the good, Mr. President. 
Unfortunately, it is not the whole pic- 
ture. Another aspect of the European 
situation does not come so readily or 
pleasantly into view. Nevertheless, it 
exists; and it constitutes a threat to Eu- 
rope’s peace and, hence, to our peace and 
to the peace of the world. 

Mr. President, this other aspect, this 
darker side, of the European situation is 
composed primarily of three problems: 
The uncertainty as to the permanence of 
European integration and NATO cooper- 
ation; the delayed unification of Ger- 
many; and the unfinished business of a 
transition to independence and respon- 
sible government in Eastern Europe. 
Until there are firmly established pat- 
terns through which these problems can 
be solved, and which promise reasonable 
stability and reasonable opportunity for 
freedom to survive and to grow, it is pre- 
mature to conclude that Europe is on the 
road to lasting peace. 

It is erroneous to conclude, too, that 
either the Soviet Union or the United 
States or the United States and the 
Soviet Union together, constitutes the 
sole cause of the difficulty. Yet, Mr. 
President, conclusions of that type are 
today being widely drawn in this country, 
in Russia, and in Europe. 

Of these inner problems of Europe, 
Mr. President, that of the integration of 
Western Europe within the larger cooper- 
ation of the NATO grouping is the most 
advanced toward solution. The Euro- 
peans themselves have moved a long way 
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toward unity, in the Coal and Steel 
Community, in Euratom, in the Common 
Market, and in other mutual undertak- 
ings. In the past decade, they have 
built a great complex of integrating 
mechanisms—a constructive political 
achievement which rivals any other in 
European history. Furthermore NATO, 
for all its shortcomings, still maintains, 
around the core of a uniting Western 
Europe, the basic machinery for the de- 
fense of a still-wider arc of free nations. 

But this integrating process, Mr. 
President, however successful it has been 
to date, is not yet a fully established, 
self-sustaining one. It cannot stand 
still in a world which does not stand still. 
The process must either go on to new 
heights of common progress and greater 
security for the participating nations, or 
it will falter and sink back. We may 
well ask, sink back to what? To the 
national rivalries of Europe which pre- 
ceded the 2 great wars and the isolation 
of 1 free nation from another? To the 
attempt to achieve security for one’s own 
state, while others are insecure? Free 
nations have tried that formula before; 
and they have paid, and are continuing 
to pay, an enormous price for the folly. 

The truth is that there is no road back 
toapast. The only retreat is a retreat to 
disaster for ourselves and for other free 
nations. What disturbs me, however, is a 
tendency, in this country and in others, 
to believe that since such is the case, the 
nations of the West will not succumb to 
the temptations of retreat. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. President, nations in panic, 
in anger, or in desperation, have been 
known many times to abandon their 
long-range welfare; and it is highly 
dangerous to assume that they will not 
do so again. 

Despite all the progress of the past 
decade, I do not believe that the con- 
cepts of European integration and West- 
ern cooperation have yet passed the point 
of no return. The pursuit of these con- 
cepts may well at this very time be ap- 
proaching a crisis brought on largely by 
the cumulative attrition of the issues of 
Cyprus and North Africa, the impact of 
the Soviet peace offensive on the peoples 
of Western Europe, and the still un- 
measured impact of the recession at 
home on ourselves and all free nations. 

If the integration of Europe and the 
cooperation of free Western nations— 
this effort to which many nations have 
given so much—if it is vital to us and 
to others, then it is incumbent upon 
others and upon us to leave no stone un- 
turned in seeking to assure its continu- 
ance. I realize, of course, that in some 
respects the problems of Western co- 
operation are such that the policies of 
this country can have, at best, only a 
peripheral influence. 

That is certainly the case with respect 
to Cyprus and North Africa. This coun- 
try has offered good offices in the Cyprus 
issue, and the able Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Murphy, has made a 
very earnest attempt at reconciliation 
between France and Tunisia, an essential 
step in the solution of the North African 
crisis. Both attempts have been unsuc- 
cessful. With these measures, however, 
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surely we have not exhausted the possi- 
bilities of policy. 

Perhaps the time has come for us to 
urge Greece, Turkey, and Britain to seek 
an interim solution in Cyprus along the 
lines of a condominium of all three over 
the island, and to assist them, if they 
wish, in finding this solution. I am 
aware that many avenues have been ex- 
plored in an effort to settle the Cypriot 
dispute, but I am not aware that that 
of condominium has been seriously con- 
sidered. Nevertheless, an interim status 
of that kind could assure the continued 
security of the defense facilities of that 
strategic island, at least during the pres- 
ent critical time. It could also provide 
an opportunity to work out a permanent 
solution to the problem of ultimate sov- 
ereignty in an atmosphere of greater 
stability and shared responsibility. Cer- 
tainly it is not presumptuous on our part, 
as an ally to allies, to put forward this 
proposal in their interest, in our inter- 
est, and in the interest of all the NATO 
members, 

As I have said, Mr. President, there is 
a severe limit on what the policies of this 
country can do in the Cypriot and North 
African questions. The power and the 
responsibility of decision lie primarily, 
and properly, elsewhere. We cannot act 
on our own to remove these dangers, and 
I fully appreciate the difficulties of the 
Secretary of State in trying to deal with 
them. 

That is not the case, however, insofar 
as other jeopardies to Western coopera- 
tion are concerned, I refer, first, to the 
impact of the Soviet peace offensive on 
the peoples of Western Europe. We may 
think of this offensive as astute and un- 
scrupulous propaganda. Among people, 
however, who know firsthand, war’s most 
agonizing personal tragedies, among 
people weary of war and the constant 
threat of war, it is, to say the least, pow- 
erful and highly effective propaganda. 
It creates an extremely difficult dilemma 
for all responsible European political 
leaders who see through the propaganda 
and who are attempting to aline their 
nation’s policies with those of the United 
States. 

The answer to this Soviet propaganda, 
astute and unscrupulous as it may be, 
is not to seek to emulate it or outdo it. 
We may, possibly, win verbal battles 
with the Russians by outshouting or by 
“outpeacing” them. We will in the proc- 
ess, however, lose something much more 
important—the Nation’s integrity. And 
we will not win something that is far 
more important than these hollow vic- 
tories of propaganda: We will not win 
and hold the hearts and confidence of 
the peoples of the world. We had that 
confidence twice, at the end of World 
War I and World War II, and twice we 
have allowed it to slip away. We can 
regain it now, not by better propaganda, 
but by better policies; not by words of 
peace, but by acts of peace. 

Let me try, Mr. President, to illustrate 
this point as it involves Western Europe. 
It is important for the defense cf the free 
Western nations that the NATO military 
command evolve in an orderly fashion to 
keep pace with evolving military tech- 
nology. To that end, Mr. President, we 
took the initiative a few months ago and 
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obtained a limited concurrence from 
other NATO members on the placement 
of missile bases in European countries. 
More recently, an administration bill 
was placed before Congress which per- 
mits the transfer of information on 
nuclear weapons and components of the 
weapons to certain NATO nations. 

Mr. President, I am in no position at 
this time to comment on the military 
necessity or wisdom which prompted 
these moves. Granted their military 
importance, however, I must ask, what 
kind of an answer are they to the Soviet 
peace offensive? How do they look to 
ordinary people in Europe who, like our- 
selves, have little knowledge of the needs 
of modern military operations? Stand- 
ing alone, I submit, they are no answer 
at all. Yet, so far as I know, they are the 
only new significant acts of policy 
directly affecting Europe and NATO 
which have been initiated by this country 
since the Soviet peace offensive began. 

Where was the initiative which might 
have demonstrated that if the coopera- 
tion of free men means to us 2 willing- 
ness to die together with others in the 
common defense of freedom, it also 
means to us a willingness to live together 
and to work together with others in com- 
mon constructive effort? There were 
measures—companion measures to those 
involving missiles placement abroad and 
nuclear weapons transfers—which might 
have been taken to make this point clear. 
There are measures which can still be 
taken to make it clear—in our interest 
and in the interest of the Europeans. 

We will not regain the confidence and 
the support of the peoples of Western 
Europe merely by proposing to supply 
their military commands with parts and 
information on how to put together a 
nuclear weapon and how to use it—a 
do-it-yourself kit for destruction. Let 
us do that, if we must, for the common 
defense of freedom; but let us not, in 
all common sense, expect that act, in it- 
self, to fill the longing for constructive 
action for peace which fills the hearts of 
ordinary Europeans, ordinary people 
everywhere. The action which might 
have begun to meet that longing, the ac- 
tion which was not taken, would have 
been a concurrent proposal to dig deeper 
channels of cooperation between our- 
selves and other Western European na- 
tions in the development of peaceful 
nuclear energy and in the exploration of 
space, these two great scientific achieve- 
ments of mankind. 

Such clumsy official gestures which 
have so far been made in this connection 
suggest that when it comes to supplying 
Military missiles and nuclear weapons 
to the Europeans, we regard them as 
close and essential allies, but when it is 
a question of cooperation for peaceful 
progress, either we regard them as dan- 
gerous competitors, or, in any event, 
take no notice of what they have con- 
ee and can contribute in these 

I cannot see, Mr. President, what is 
Keeping this administration even now 
from an active policy of cooperation with 
Euratom in the more rapid development 
of the peaceful uses of nuclear power. 
I cannot see what is keeping this admin- 
istration from a policy of cooperation 
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with Western Europe in meeting one of 
the great constructive tasks of this cen- 
tury—the exploration of space. I cannot 
see what the block is, Mr. President, un- 
less it is that the administration may 
regard as futile an effort to cooperate 
with Europe on problems of this kind 
when it cannot even get cooperation 
among the interested civilian and mili- 
tary agencies w.thin the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. President, the development of nu- 
clear power and the exploration of space 
require scientific brains, technical skills, 
and organization, and money. Needless 
to say, we do not have unlimited re- 
sources in any of the categories. Each 
Western European country alone does 
not have an adequate supply of these re- 
sources. It seems to me desirable, there- 
fore, beyond all possible doubt, for our 
own sake as well as for theirs, to work 
together in the closest possible way with 
them on these matters. More impor- 
tant, a common focus on these matters 
cannot help but stimulate the process of 
European integration and Western co- 
operation in all of its ramifications. 
Most important, an American initiative 
in these matters will be an act, a positive 
act of peace. 

Finally, Mr. President, in this discus- 
sion of the threats to Western coopera- 
tion—to this keystone of peace in 
Europe—let me mention the possible 
adverse impact of the recession here at 
home. The present period in Europe is 
one of intense but uncertain economic 
activity. To Europe, this period has all 
the earmarks of prosperity, perhaps the 
greatest Europeans have ever known, but 
it is a brittle prosperity. 

In the present complex of internation- 
al trade relations, it is the United States 
which is the key to a high level of eco- 
nomic activity in Western Europe. The 
impact of the present recession, which is 
already having serious consequences at 
home, cannot be contained within our 
borders. If the recession is prolonged, 
the consequences abroad may well be 
disastrous, not only in an economic 
sense, but in the political sphere as well. 

That is because prosperity in Europe 
is a thin crust built on economies which 
have little, if any, margin of reserve. 
Should the crust give way finally—and 
there are already signs of cracking—it 
may well destroy the stability of free po- 
litical institutions in Western Europe 
and undermine the cooperation of the 
countries of that region one with anoth- 
er, as well as their cooperation within 
the larger framework of NATO. 

Nothing could be more disastrous to 
peace and to freedom. I refer those who 
doubt this assertion to the sorry history 
of Europe between the wars, to the in- 
timate relationship between economic 
stagnation, economic nationalism, the 
rise of dictatorships, and the gather- 
ing clouds of war in that period. 

In 1954, Mr. President, on returning 
from Europe, I suggested in a report to 
toes Committee on Foreign Relations, 

An immediate need would seem to be for 
the Western nations to give serious consid- 
erations to convening one or more special 
economic conferences. Such conferences 
might serve to define the problems which 
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must be overcome if the nations of Western 
Europe and the North Atlantic Community 
are to maintain sound economies. They 
could also point the way to common action 
in meeting these problems, * * * 


In 1955, on returning from Europe, I 
alluded to this matter again in these 
terms: 

The need for a facing of economic facts in 
the Western community is essential. This 
should come in an open and frank conference 
and it should come before the shortsighted 
“each one for himself” practices of the pre- 
war period once again threaten the free na- 
tions with a repetition of the economic dis- 
aster of the thirties. 


Mr. President, I made these observa- 
tions at a time when we were booming 
along in a booming prosperity, as was 
most of Europe. I made them because it 
seemed to me that a rational solution to 
problems is more likely to be obtained by 
acting, not after, but before the stage of 
crisis is reached. 

So far as I know, these observations, 
made several years ago, were ignored by 
the administration. In any event, we 
have not had the conference which might 
have provided the kind of understanding 
of the international ramifications of 
present economic difficulties which we 
now need, the kind of understanding that 
would have facilitated a more rational 
consideration of our trade and other in- 
ternational economic policies. Now, 
when we are in an economic crisis at 
home, Congress is presented with the 
urgent pressures of the administration 
to push through a Reciprocal Trade Act 
and foreign-aid bill. It is the same 
old story, Mr. President, the story of drift 
and delay until deadline, crisis action in 
preference to rational action. 

To conclude this discussion of the 
threat of disunity among the Western 
nations, this threat to peace in Europe, 
let me reiterate what I said in 1955, 
for it is, I believe, even more applicable 
today: 

If we continue to ignore the common re- 
sponsibilities for building a genuine peace 
and preserving freedom then we should not 
be shocked when we awake one day to find 
both in jeopardy. 


I turn now, Mr. President, to the sec- 
ond major problem of peace in Europe, 
to the problem of a divided Germany. 
It seems to me that there is one kind 
of settlement of this problem which is 
no settlement at all. That is a settle- 
ment which would open the way to a 
unified Germany, whether it be Com- 
munist-oriented or Capitalist-oriented, 
to become once again the military 
scourage of all Europe, East and West 
alike. The best, perhaps the only way, 
to guard against the possibility of a re- 
vival of militarism in Germany is the 
path chosen eagerly by the great ma- 
jority of the German people at the mo- 
ment when their revulsion against mili- 
tarism was greatest. That is the path of 
peaceful fusion with Western Europe. 

Germany is of the West and must re- 
main in the West. Any peace which 
requires a severance of those ties would 
be no peace at all. It would not even 
be appeasement. It would be an act of 
unmitigated folly—for Germany, for 
Russia and for Western Europe. On 
that point, in any settlement of the 
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‘problem of unification, there can be 
no yielding. 

Within that framework, however, 
there can be room for negotiation. 
While Germany’s ties with Western 
Europe must remain intimate and un- 
broken, I cannot see, for example, that 
the present form and the extent of Ger- 
man military participation in the de- 
fense of the West need be regarded as 
sacrosanct. Security needs are ever- 
changing needs and West German re- 
armament is not an end in itself. It is 
for the purpose of contributing to the 
defense of the Western community and 
not for the purpose of frightening 
Europe or keeping tidy, rigid military 
tables of organization. This is one area 
of the unification problem, therefore, in 
which it seems to me that reasonable 
proposals for negotiation ought never to 
be rejected out of hand. On the con- 
trary, they might even be advanced by 
the Western nations. Present policies on 
German rearmament ought to be re- 
garded as amenable to change, provided 
always, that the changes do not en- 
vision a Germany separated from West- 
ern Europe, provided that they are 
carefully related with the problem of 
general international disarmament. 

There is another aspect to the prob- 
lem of German unification, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which seems to me to require elabo- 
ration in the light of the changing 
situation in Europe. Our position in 
effect is that the way to peaceful unity 
in Germany is through free all-German 
elections, under the general sanction of 
Russia, France, Britain, and the United 
States. This position requires that vir- 
tually all the initiative for unification, 
in effect, come from outside Germany. 

Events, Mr. President, have moved a 
long way since this policy was devised 
and the bell no longer has an altogether 
altruistic sound when it is rung over 
and over again in the same fashion. A 
new Germany has emerged in the West 
since that policy was devised. It has 
grown into the most dynamic nation of 
Western Europe. A new Germany has 
appeared in the East and, whatever we 
may think of it, it is not the same as 
the Germany of the past or the Ger- 
many of the West. 

There are now military and para- 
military forces in both West and East 
Germany. How are these forces to be 
integrated in peace in a unified Ger- 
many? Is this a problem which can be 
solved primarily by outside powers, even 
with the best of intentions? Can free 
elections, without advanced and exten- 
Sive preparations by Germans them- 
selves, solve it? 

There are differing economic struc- 
tures functioning in Western and East- 
ern Germany. Can these structures be 
harmonized in peace by outsiders? Will 
free elections, without advanced and ex- 
tensive preparations by Germans them- 
selves, harmonize them? 

I raise these questions, Mr. President, 
as examples of the inescapable realities 
of the present situation in Germany. 
There are countless others of a similar 
nature which might be cited. It seems 
to me that in the light of these realities 
we do not begin to have the basis for 
German unification in peace and for 
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peace, without a vast enlargement of 
contact between the peoples of Western 
and Eastern Germany themselves. 

Further, it seems to me most desirable, 
before we try to deal with the massive 
problems of unification of Germany as a 
whole, that this problem be tested in 
microcosm. What better place is there 
to develop valid techniques for the proc- 
ess of uniting Germany than in Berlin? 
Certainly, if unification in peace and for 
peace cannot be obtained promptly in 
Berlin, to which all Germans undoubt- 
edly look as the capital of a unified na- 
tion, there is small prospect that it will 
be obtained in peace and for peace, for 
the whole of Germany, for a long time to 
come. 

I wish finally in these remarks today 
to deal with the volcanic situation in 
Eastern Europe, with the third major 
threat to the peace of Europe. The 
Russians may say that the book is closed 
on this region, but they know better. 
They are not ignorant of history. They 
know that so long as the principal na- 
tional groupings of Eastern Europe do 
not have a reasonably secure, independ- 
ent national existence, so long as those 
people lack reasonable internal freedom 
and the right to live in full association 
with other nations of the world—so long 
as such basic rights are denied them, the 
book will not be closed on Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

It matters only in degree how these 
rights are denied, whether it is by direct 
Soviet or some other alien suppression 
or by indigenous tyrants who fear the 
wrath of their own peoples. The insta- 
bility is there, and it will not go away. 
As long as it finds no peaceful outlet in 
progress toward establishing a secure 
national independence and. responsible 
political institutions, this insecurity will 
threaten the peace of Europe and the 
peace of the world. The situation is not 
new; it is an old situation in new dress. 
Have we forgotten 1914 and Sarajevo? 
Have the Russians? Have we forgotten 
1939 and Poland? Have the Russians? 

The circumstances of World War II 
projected the Soviet Union into Eastern 
Europe. There can be little quarrel over 
how the Russians entered Eastern 
Europe. If we are honest, we will re- 
member that we were delighted to have 
them there at that time. The quarrel is 
not so much with that as it is with what 
they have done or failed to do since they 
have been there. They have not yet met 
the responsibility which was primarily 
theirs to meet, to encourage the emer- 
gence from the ruins of Nazi conquest 
and domination of free and stable states 
and equitable societies in Eastern 
Europe. 

Nor can there be much quarrel with 
any legitimate desire of the Russians to 
make secure their border with Eastern 
Europe from whence they were invaded 
in World War II. The quarrel is with 
the manner in which they have gone 
about it, by discouraging national inde- 
pendence and stable and responsible in- 
ternal political orders in the latter re- 
gion. If legitimate security is really a 
major concern of the Russians in East- 
ern Europe, I can only regret the fact 
that they are doing precisely what, in 
the long run, will jeopardize it. 
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The ultimate objective of American 
policy respecting Eastern Europe is, and 
must remain, the establishment of full 
national independence of the major na- 
tional groupings of that region and the 
encouragement of stable and responsible 
political institutions within them. We 
seek this objective for peace; it is essen- 
tial not to seek it out of a negative de- 
sire to embarrass the Russians or to 
jeopardize their security. We must seek 
this objective for positive purposes, for 
peace—for their peace as well as the 
peace of Europe and our own. 

We can look for progress toward this 
objective via the route of the Hungarian 
bloodbath and then pour out countless 
tears of regret, and pour millions of 
words into the propaganda war, but 
back away from painful military involve- 
ment when revolution is thwarted. That 
is an easy and painless way, except for 
the thousands of martyrs whose blood 
is shed, and except that there is no 
reason to believe that it will produce 
results. Unless we are prepared to mix 
our own blood with that which will flow 
in Eastern Europe via this route, it 
seems to me that basic human decency 
requires that we seek some other way. 

I do not know whether, in the present 
circumstances there is another way to 
independence and to stable responsible 
government in Eastern Europe. If any 
does in fact exist, it seems to me that 
there is a chance that it may be found 
eventually in the course which this ad- 
ministration is now pursuing in Poland. 
It is not the way of the cold war, but 
the way of gradually reopening the 
channels of peaceful contact between 
the West and the peoples of Eastern 
Europe. 

If it is valid to maintain diplomatic 
relations with Russia, Poland, Hungary, 
and other countries of Eastern Europe— ` 
as presumably it is since we are doing 
so—then I cannot see the logic in not 
maintaining such relations with all these 
states in Eastern Europe. If it is desir- 
able to expand culture, trade, and other 
contacts between the Soviet Union and 
this country, as the President has said 
it is, then equally or more so, it would 
seem desirable to expand these contracts 
with Poland, Czechoslovakia and all the 
countries of Eastern Europe. 

No one can say with certainty whether 
such a policy would work. One can 
only ask, what is the alternative? 

It is possible that a beginning of the 
peaceful evolution of Eastern Europe 
toward genuine national independence 
and responsible government may lie, 
not in turning our backs on the peoples 
of that region, not by the lusty verbal 
attacks in the propaganda war, but by 
opening up more windows through 
which Western concepts may resume 
their peaceful flow into Eastern Europe. 
It is possible that visits by the Secre- 
tary of State and other officials of this 
Government to Eastern Europe may as- 
sist in this process. Such visits might 
provide more convineing evidence than 
verbal charges and retreats that we have 
not forgotten the peoples of that region. 

Finally, I believe it is in order to sug- 
gest to the Russians that in the pursuit 
of their pronounced desire for peaceful 
coexistence and peaceful competition 
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they join with us in an effort to per- 
suade the governments of the Eastern 
European countries to provide some op- 
portunity for the practice of Western 
concepts of political freedom within 
their borders. I do not say that free- 
dom, if it is to have a chance, requires 
‘as much opportunity to compete as com- 


‘munism enjoys in Western Europe, but 


it does require some opportunity. Un- 
less it has that opportunity, we can 
hardly begin to talk of bona fide compe- 
tition between the two systems. 

I urge that this proposal, if it is made, 
be made in the spirit which I advance 
it, not out of any desire to win another 
meaningless victory in the propaganda 
war, but in the spirit of peaceful politi- 
cal competition, for the sake of Europe, 
for the sake of the world. 

Let me suggest, finally, Mr. President, 
that beyond the problem of the unity of 
the Western Nations, beyond the problem 
of the unification of Germany, beyond 
the problem of instability in Eastern 
Europe, there still exists a need for a 
broad reconciliation between the West- 
ern European countries and those of 
Eastern Europe. There is a need for a 
full resumption of cultural contact, trade, 
and other appropriate international 
intercourse. There is an essential step 
in the reduction of fears and the burden 
of armaments which fears entail. 

Perhaps the directions of this recon- 
ciliation can be laid by a conference of 
the leaders of the European countries— 
East and West—to undertake a general 
review of intra-European relations. I 
think it would be a good idea, too, if such 
a meeting is held, for the Soviet Union 
and the United States to sit at the back 
as observers, rather than in front, as the 
principal participants. 

Mr. President, in concluding my re- 
marks today, I remind the Senate that 
I do not have access to all the facts 
which must go into decisions to incor- 
porate suggestions such as I have been 
making into policy. The President and 
the Secretary of State presumably have 
those facts. In any event, they have 
responsibility for making the decisions. 
It does seem to me, however, that if the 
world is to break out of the dangerous 
impasse, if it is to move toward peace, 
then the path of accommodation to the 
realities of the European situation must 
be fully explored. I believe there is at 
least a chance that we can move along 
this path toward a more durable peace. 
I believe we can do so without relative 
loss of security for ourselves and with a 
positive gain for the security of all na- 
tions. What I am suggesting here, Mr. 
President, are possible steps along this 
path away from the abyss of the ultimate 
war. I am suggesting that we consider 
these steps, not as a concession to the 
Russians, but as an initiative for peace 
for the benefit of this Nation, all Europe, 
and all mankind. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iyield. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I should 
like to observe that my distinguished 
colleague from Montane has again pre- 
sented to the Senate what appears to 
me to be a most constructive and objec- 
tive approach to some difficult problems 
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which confront the entire world. I do 
not know of any other person who has 
spent so much time as has the Senator 
from Montana in observing these world 
problems. I had occasion to be in Eu- 
rope with him a few years ago, and I 
know of the high esteem in which he 
is held by many leaders over there. 

Whether some of the conclusions at 
which he has arrived are right or 
wrong, time alone will tell. However, 
it is certain that the questions he has 
raised and the proposals he has set forth 
in such a constructive manner deserve 
the most earnest attention and consid- 
eration by all who are interested in try- 
ing to arrive at a constructive answer to 
world peace, I wish to compliment him 
once more for the valuable contribution 
he has made today on the floor of the 
Senate toward that objective. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to express my deepest thanks 
to the distinguished Senator from Maine 
who, as he has said, participated with me 
in a trip to Europe several years ago. 
I wish to return the compliment and say 
that he is among the keenest observers 
of the foreign scene I have ever known, 
and that he distinguishes between a con- 
structive suggestion and a political state- 
ment. I am very happy that in his com- 
mendatory remarks about me he recog- 
nized the point I was trying to make, 
namely, that there is a constructive way 
in which the Senate may be of neip in 
the formulation of policy. 

As I have indicated, I do not have ac- 
cess to all the information to which 
the President and the Secretary of Staie 
have access, but I believe, on the basis 
of our responsibility, we should advance 
suggestions. If we cannot advance sug- 
gestions of a constructive nature, then 
I believe we should not criticize foreign 
policy. 

Again I wish to thank the distinguished 
Senator from Maine for his comments, 
and I assure him that I deeply appreci- 
ate them. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HUGUES 
F. BOURJOLLY, PRESIDENT OF 
THE SENATE OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF HAITI 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, some 
time ago we were honored by a visit of 
one of the Senators of the Haitian Sen- 
ate, from that very beautiful country in 
the Caribbean, a country which is in- 
habited by 4 million freedom-loving 
people. 

Today, Mr. President, we are honored 
by having with us the President of the 
Senate of the Republic of Haiti. I should 
like to introduce to the Senate the Hon- 
orable Hugues F. Bourjolly, President of 
the Senate of Haiti. 

(Applause, Senators rising.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to join my distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont, in extending greetings to our dis- 
tinguished guest, our colleague from the 
Republic of Haiti. I wish to recall to him 
that we well remember, what is stated 
in our history books, that the Republic 
of Haiti was one of the first nations to 
come to the aid of the American Revo- 
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lutionaries and a number of soldiers 


-were sent from that island to fight in the 


American cause for freedom. 

On behalf of my colleagues on this 
side of the aisle, I join my colleagues on 
the other side in welcoming our dis- 
tinguished guest. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 728. An act to authorize the acquisition 
of certain property in square 724 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the purpose of exten- 
sion of the site of the additional office build- 
ing for the United States Senate or for the 
purpose of addition to the United States 
Capitol Grounds; 

S. 847. An act to amend the act of June 5, 
1944, relating to the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of Hungry Horse Dam, 
Montana; 

S. 2557. An act to amend the act granting 
the consent of Congress to the negotiation 
of certain compacts by the States of Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, and South Dakota in or- 
der to extend the time for such negotiation; 

5.2813. An act to provide for certain 
credits to the Salt River Valley Water Users’ 
Association and the Salt River Project Agri- 
cultural Improvement and Power District in 
consideration of the transfer to the Govern- 
ment of property in Phoenix, Ariz.; 

S. 3087. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Fort Clatsop National Memorial 
in the State of Oregon, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 3371. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 25, 1916, to increase the period for 
which concessionaire leases may be granted 
under that act from 20 years to 30 years. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN ROADS 
ON THE NAVAHO AND HOPI IN- 
DIAN RESERVATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3468) to provide for the 
construction and improvement of certain 
roads on the Navaho and Hopi Indian 
Reservations. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
bill now pending before the Senate would 
amend the Navaho-Hopi Rehabilitation 
Act of 1950, so as to provide additional 
authorization of funds for the construc- 
tion of certain roads on the two reser- 
vations. 

I should like to review briefly for Sena- 
tors the long-range Navaho-Hopi pro- 
gram which the Congress passed several 
years ago. In 1947, there was brought 
to the attention of the Congress the dire 
plight of some 65,000 Navaho and Hopi 
Indians living in Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Utah. The situation was so serious 
that a $2 million appropriation was voted 
in the 1st session of the 80th Congress 
for the immediate relief of the two tribes. 
The Secretary of the Interior was au- 
thorized and directed, at the earliest 
practicable date, to submit to Congress 
his recommendations for necessary legis- 
lation for a long-range program dealing 
with the problem of the Navaho and Hopi 
Indians. 

Under the chairmanship of the able 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Watxins], the 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs held 
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several days of hearings in 1948 on a 
proposed long-range rehabilitation act 
for Navahos and Hopis. Again, in the 
8ist Congress, I conducted hearings on 
S. 1407, bearing on the same subject, 
and after some revisions of the bill to 
overcome the objections of the President, 
we succeeded in having a rehabilitation 
program enacted. 

The Navaho-Hopi program, as con- 
tained in Public Law 474 of the 81st 
Congress, authorized $88,570,000 to be 
appropriated over a period of 10 years 
for the benefit of the two Indian groups. 
The program was expected to achieve 
the following purposes: First, to enable 
the Navaho people to attain economic 
self-sufficiency through their own ef- 
forts; second, to assist them in becoming 
healthy, enlightened citizens, capable of 
enjoying the full benefits of our democ- 
racy; and, third, to carry out the legal 
and moral obligations of the Federal 
Government to the Navaho Tribe. The 
law also created a Joint Committee on 
Navaho-Hopi Indian Administration to 
oversee the administration of the pro- 
gram. 

A number of categories of assistance 
were set forth in the 1950 act. For ex- 
ample, the authorized funds for the con- 
struction of school facilities amounted to 
$25 million. Another $10 million was 
to be used for conservation and range- 
improvement work. Some $20 million 
was earmarked for the construction of 
roads and trails. 

Mr. President, in 1947 there were less 
than 100 miles of all-weather roads in 
the Navaho country. Yet the reserva- 
tion area covers more than 25,000 square 
miles. This critical lack of roads was a 
serious handicap to the Indian economy 
and to the health, education, and other 
activities of the Indian Bureau. It is 
difficult for most of us to imagine that 
an area of 16 million acres, about the 
size of the State of West Virginia, could 
possibly get along with 100 miles of 
roadway. 

In the years since 1950, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Navaho-Hopi Administration 
has, from time to time, held hearings in 
Washington on the progress of the re- 
habilitation program. Last November 
we convened a meeting of the joint com- 
mittee in Gallup, N. Mex., to hear testi- 
mony from Navahos and Hopis on the 
subject of road construction on the reser- 
vations. We also invited representatives 
of the highway departments of the States 
of New Mexico, Arizona, and Colorado, 
as well as Indian Bureau officials to pre- 
sent their problems and comments with 
respect to highway needs in the area. 

I believe I speak for all the members of 
the joint committee when I say that the 
one glaring failure under the long-range 
rehabilitation act has been the road con- 
struction program. In the field of edu- 
cation and health, tremendous strides 
have been made, but the road situation 
shows relatively little progress. The 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in re- 
sponse to a letter I addressed to him on 
October 25, 1957, replied, in part, as 
follows: 

The 10-year rehabilitation road program 


covered 1,200 miles of road considered to be 
the most important on the reservation. Ten 
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years ago it was estimated that this 1,200 
miles could be improved for $20 million. 
Since then industrial development, resource 
development, and an expansion of the educa- 
tion program indicate a need for 2,500 miles 
of road. 

Due to rising construction costs and higher 
standards required by an unforeseen increase 
in traffic volume, the $14,240,000 which has 
become available under this program has re- 
sulted in the improvement of only 371 miles 
of road. 

The traffic Increase has put some of the 
roads in the original program in a class eligi- 
ble to Federal-aid secondary funds which 
are allocated to States. The Bureau has had 
some success in inducing the States of Utah 
and New Mexico to take over 104 miles of In- 
dian roads. We are trying to persuade the 
State of Arizona to take over 150 miles of 
road between Tuba City and Shiprock on this 
basis. However, it must be concluded that it 
has not been possible to keep anywhere 
near up to the rehabilitation program sched- 
ule for road construction with the appro- 
priations that have been made available. A 
substantial increase in appropriations would 
be required to make satisfactory progress on 
this program. 


At our November hearing, the Indians 
indicated strongly that they wanted, at 
the very minimum, Routes 1 and 3— 
the main roads crossing the reserva- 
tion in the north and south—brought up 
to State secondary road standards. The 
remaining $5 million authorization in 
the 1950 act will not be adequate to do 
the needed job. Therefore, legislation 
has been proposed in the House and Sen- 
ate to increase the authorization for road 
construction under the existing law. 

Mr. President, in view of the promises 
which the Federal Government made to 
the two tribes back in 1950, I do not see 
how we can fail to have the road-build- 
ing program go forward as originally 
contemplated. It is for this reason that 
S. 3468 was introduced. Our record as 
a Nation in the treatment of the Nava- 
hos has not been an enviable one. With 
only 2 years remaining of the 10-year 
rehabilitation program, there is no pos- 
sibility of finishing the road projects 
on the reservation unless additional au- 
thorizations and appropriations are 
forthcoming. 

The economic development of the 
Navaho country—which includes the 
four corners area of New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, and Utah—has been 
phenomenal in recent years. Oil, gas, 
and uranium production in this section 
of the Southwest has progressed beyond 
the dreams and expectations of anyone 
a few years back. The only way this 
development can proceed in the best in- 
terest of the Indians is through highway 
construction. Nothing we can do will be 
more helpful in opening job opportuni- 
ties to these Indians, than making the 
reservations accessible through adequate 
roads to private enterprise to fully 
utilize this rich area. 

By the enactment of S. 3468 the 
United States will be living up to its 
commitments to the Indians. It will au- 
thorize an additional $20 million for con- 
tract authority to bring routes 1 and 3 
of the Navaho and Hopi reservation 
up to secondary road standards. 

The bill contemplates that the con- 
struction program will be fulfilled at the 
earliest possible time, and I hope that 
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the Senate will act favorably on the 
pending measure so that we may proceed 
in accordance with the intent of Con- 
gress as expressed in the 1950 rehabili- 
tation act. 

I see in the Chamber the junior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], who 
only a few days ago presented to the 
Senate a bill for the benefit of the 
Klamath Indians, The Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs had worked long, and I 
think, intelligently, on that problem. I 
congratulated the Senator from Oregon 
at that time. 

I see in the Chamber, also, the junior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. 
At the hearing which was held in Gallup 
and at the previous hearing, which was 
held in Window Rock, the junior Senator 
from Arizona was present and discussed 
the road problem with the Navaho In- 
dians. His attendance, I may say, wes 
somewhat indicative of a change which 
has taken place in the country, because 
the able Senator from Arizona twice 
came to the meetings, piloting his own 
plane, flying in over the Navaho Reserva- 
tion, and arriving in a matter of a few 
minutes—perhaps an hour and a half— 
from his home; whereas only a few years 
ago several days would have been needed 
to get to the Navaho Reservation. The 
Senator from Arizona knows the Navaho 
country much better than I can ever 
hope to know it, for he has developed pic- 
tures of its natural scenery, conducted a 
trading post on the very edge of the 
reservation, and knows the problems of 
the Navaho Indians very well. I was ex- 
tremely fortunate in the hearings to 
have the benefit of his advice and 
counsel. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
support the proposed legislation. I am 
not a resident of the Southwest, which 
is one of the most magnificent and most 
important sections of the country. 
However, as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, it has been a privi- 
lege for me to work closely with my two 
friends from the Southwest, the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] and the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER], in behalf of a bill 
which I regard as fully merited. 

Because my own State of Oregon con- 
tains Indian reservations which are 
strategic in location and vast in area, I 
have some appreciation of the serious 
problems involved in transportation and 
communication across an Indian reser- 
vation which is even larger, in very sub- 
stantial measure, than any reservation 
which is located in the vast Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr. President, the bill, S. 3468, intro- 
duced by the able junior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], amends 
the Navaho-Hopi Rehabilitation Act of 
1950, to increase the authorization for 
road construction on these two Indian 
Reservations situated in the States of 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah. 

I was not a Member of Congress in 
1950, but it is my understanding that 
the Federal Government embarked upon 
a long-range program for the improve- 
ment of the economic and social welfare 
of the Navaho and Hopi Indians begin- 
ning in 1951. A substantial amount of 
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money was authorized to be expended 
over a period of 10 years with which to 
build schools, medical facilities, conser- 
vation works, and roads and trails for 
these two Indian groups. That program 
has advanced very well, with one excep- 
tion, and that exception is in road and 
trail construction. 

Mr, President, we in the Senate are 
indebted to the able Senator from New 
Mexico for bringing to our attention the 
failure of the road program in the 
Navaho country, under the terms of 
Public Law 474, 81st Congress. 

In November of 1957, the Senator from 
New Mexico, who is Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Navaho-Hopi In- 
dian Administration, and the junior Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], a 
member of the joint committee, went to 
Gallup, N. Mex., and held hearings on 
the subject of road construction on the 
two reservations. 

I emphasize that those are the hear- 
ings to which the Senator from New 
Mexico addressed himself when he de- 
scribed the flying trip made by the Sena- 
tor from Arizona to be in attendance at 
that particular hearing. I have had an 
opportunity to read the testimony which 
was developed at those hearings, and in 
my judgment it showed conclusively that 
the Federal Government was not ful- 
filling the obligation it had assumed un- 
der the long-range Navaho Act to build 
over 1,000 miles of roads across the res- 
ervation. In fact, the record showed 
that only 371 miles of roadways had been 
built through fiscal year 1958. 

As chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and one who 
has some knowledge of the vast expanse 
of Indian country, and particularly of 
the reservations within my own State, I 
recognize that the road system now in 
operation in the Navaho country—the 
largest Indian reservation in the entire 
United States consisting of more than 
25,000 square miles and 75,000 inhabi- 
tants—is completely inadequate. 

It is my opinion that if, at the time 
we enacted the Navaho-Hopi rehabilita- 
tion program, we promised the Indians a 
satisfactory network of roads on the res- 
ervation, we should make every attempt 
to carry out our obligation. If I am not 
mistaken, the Navahos and Hopis, 
through their elected representatives, 
have indicated that they wish to have 
routes 1 and 3 on the reservation brought 
up to State secondary standards. The 
State Highway Commissions of Arizona, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Colorado also 
support the Indians in this respect and 
endorse S. 3468. If this is done, the main 
arterial roads on the reservation will per- 
mit continued economic expansion and 
development of tribal assets which in 
turn will promote the standard of living 
of those Indians who reside in this geo- 
graphical area. 

Mr. President, I wish to lend my whole- 
hearted support to the Senator from 
New Mexico in behalf of the bill now 
under consideration. I hope that it will 
be acted upon expeditiously both by the 
Senate and by the House, and that the 
Secretary of the Interior will promptly 
utilize the additional moneys we are au- 
thorizing to build these two essential 
Indian roads, 
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As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs, it is my opinion that this 
is one of the most important bills the 
subcommittee and the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs will report to 
the Senate at this session. The bill not 
only does simple justice to one of the 
important Indian tribes, which is also 
one of the largest Indian tribes, but also 
provides for the legitimate economic ex- 
pansion and development of transporta- 
tion in communities in the vast American 
Southwest. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
before the measure is acted upon, I wish 
to thank the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] 
and the distinguished junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. Both 
Senators have understood this question, 
whereas in the past it has been difficult 
to get members of the subcommittee or 
the full committee to recognize the prob- 
lems which have plagued the vast Nav- 
aho-Hopi Reservations in northern Ari- 
zona. 

The junior Senator from New Mexico 
has been particularly diligent in helping 
to solve this problem. I express the grat- 
itude of the people of Arizona and par- 
ticularly our Indian friends, the Navahos 
and the Hopis, for what he has done. 

We in Arizona have lived with this 
problem all our lives. We recognize the 
shortcomings of the Federal Govern- 
ment in this field. We are speaking 
about an area in northern Arizona, 
northwestern New Mexico, and southern 
Utah which is larger than the State of 
West Virginia. It embraces 16 million 
acres. In fact, it is larger than most of 
the States east of the Mississippi River. 
Yet it is tucked away and is almost lost 
in the vastness of our large Western 
States. 

In 1868, when the treaty with the 
Navahos was signed by Ki: Carson, the 
population of the tribe was about 6,800. 
We talk about the vanishing American. 
This is one tribe—the Navahos—which 
has not vanished. Today the tribe 
numbers, roughly, 75,000, and by 1975 
the population of the tribe is expected to 
be 100,000. Imagine, Mr. President, that 
many people on 16 million acres, when 
the 16 million acres will not support 
more than 50,000 people—in fact, prob- 
ably only about 45,000. 

Ten years ago, or just after the end 
of World War II, neither a truck nor 
an automobile could be seen on the 
entire reservation, unless it was a truck 
or an automobile driven by a white man. 
I have a trading post in a remote por- 
tion of that reservation. The last 35 
miles of the road to it require me to 
drive for 2½ hours; and I do not try to 
drive it at night, because at night it is 
impossible to see where the road is. 

Many sections of the reservation are 
in a similar situation. For a long time 
the Indians have been getting along 
with their old Studebaker wagons and 
teams, but today there are more and 
more automobiles on the reservation. 
That has occurred because of the intro- 
duction of lumbering on the New Mex- 
ico border, and the construction of 
schools and hospitals, and, particularly, 
the development of oil and gas in the 
Four Corners area, the only place in the 
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United States* where four States come 
together; they are the States of Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah. 

At the present time, in view of the 
pipeline to Los Angeles, and another 
pipeline which is planned, and in view 
of the opinion of the oil geologists that 
this area contains probabiy the largest 
remaining undeveloped deposit of oil 
and gas in the United States, it becomes 
increasingly important that the bill be 
enacted, in order to open up this area, 
not only for the benefit of the Indians, 
but also to enable American industry 
to get into it, and in that way to help 
the Indians. 

The bill will do these things for the 
people who live in this general area. 
The Navahos have lived there for 400 
years; and the Hopis have lived there 
for 2,500 years. In fact, the village of 
Oraibi, a Hopi village, is the oldest con- 
tinuously occupied village on the North 
American Continent. 

The enactment of this bill will do the 
following things: First, it will bring in- 
dustry to the Indians; second, it will 
bring the Indians closer together. These 
people have always been semi-nomadic; 
they wander wherever their sheep graze. 
They have summer homes on the tops of 
the mesas, where it is cool; and they 
have winter homes in the bottoms of the 
canyons, where it is warm. They still 
live in hogans, which are patterned after 
the igloo. The problem is to educate 
them and to provide them with the nec- 
essary health facilities. But with the 
development of roads and the white 
man’s form of transportation, the In- 
dians can be brought together in town 
groups; and I look forward to the day— 
as I know my colleague, the Senator 
from New Mexico, does—when the hogan 
will be a relic of the past, and when the 
Indians will live together in communities, 
as we do. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I wish to 
express from the bottom of my heart my 
appreciation for the interest of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico in this matter 
and for his leadership in the committee, 
2 possible the passage of this 

ill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, it is 
my hope that the bill will be passed; and 
then the next bill on the schedule can 
be called up; and then we can suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). The bill is open 
to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be sub- 
mitted, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, in ex- 
amining the bill, I notice that it seems to 
eliminate the road from Kayenta to the 
Utah State line, where the Utah State 
Road Commission has already built a 
hard-surfaced road. Is that a fact? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; I think not. 
The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is far more familiar with that 
area than I am; but I can say that two 
highways—Highway No. 1 and Highway 
No. 3—stretch across that area of Ari- 
zona. The completion of those roads 
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and their improvement to secondary 
road standards will not in any way in- 
terfere with the road which runs from 
Kayenta to the Utah State line. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the bill contain 
an increased authorization for the de- 
velopment to secondary-road standards 
of the road which now runs from Tuba 
City through Kayenta and to Shiprock? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, it does; it is 
Highway No. 1. However, the road in 
which the Senator from Utah is inter- 
ested is, I am quite sure, one which goes 
northward from Kayenta. 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes; on to Goulding 
Station and then to Mexican Hat. Iam 
advised by my constituents in Utah that 
there is already hard-surfaced road from 
there to the Utah border. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Mexico yield 
to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Let me say that 
the Senator from Utah is correct, in that 
the State of Utah has partially com- 
pleted Utah Highway 6 from Moab to 
Blanding to Mexican Hat, and then to 
Goulding Station or Goulding’s trading 
post, which is on the Utah-Arizona bor- 
der. If the Senator will examine the 
map, he will see that substantial work 
has been completed or programmed 
through June 30 on the stretch of road 
from Kayenta to the border. 

Mr. WATKINS. What is the purpose 
of the bill? Is it to authorize road work 
which was authorized by the act known 
as the Rehabilitation Act for the Navahos 
and Hopis? I refer to the act which be- 
came law a number of years ago. 

Mr. ANDERSON. These roads in Ari- 
zona are State roads. Funds for the 
completion of the roads were available 
under the original authorization act. 
However, according to present standards, 
the funds available under that authoriza- 
tion act are not nearly sufficient. 

This bill will make possible the com- 
pletion of routes 1 and 3, across Arizona. 
All the work on the New Mexico side, let 
me say, has been finished. The bill will 
make it possible to finish or to bring up 
to secondary-road standards, these roads 
in Arizona, and Arizona will then take 
them over for maintenance purposes, 
The Navaho Indians will then be able to 
cross this part of Arizona and the res- 
ervation by means of these routes. 

In connection with the operation of 
the school program, it has been impos- 
sible to bring the Indian children to the 
schools. Commissioner Glenn Emmons, 
who is highly respected by all of us, I 
am sure, has tried hard to make it pos- 
sible for the Indian children to attend 
the schools, but the condition of the 
roads has not permitted that to be done. 

Mr. WATKINS. But from the map it 
appears that about 19 miles of road be- 
tween Kayenta and Goulding Station, 
where the road would enter Utah, is not 
hard-surfaced road. Many of the 
Navahos reside in that area and in the 
area on up into Utah, in San Juan 
County. They have a health problem 
which we would like to take care of. 

Two years ago I visited there, and held 
a hearing at Goulding Station; the hear- 
ing was in connection with the health 
situation and the establishment of med- 
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ical centers, clinics, and possibly a hos- 
pital somewhere in the area. They are 
made necessary because of the absence 
of roads over which the Indians can 
travel to Shiprock, where a larger hos- 
pital was being built. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The road from 
Kayenta to the Utah border has for 
many years—although it has not been a 
hard-surfaced road—been easily pass- 
able at all times, except during the snow 
season. That portion has already re- 
ceived funds, and substantial work has 
been done on it this year. The program 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs is, as I 
understand, to complete the road, under 
the 1959 budget. 

The problem of getting the Indians to 
the hospital when they want to go there 
is now solved by the hospital at Kayenta, 
which they can reach much more easily 
than the one at Shiprock. 

To go from Kayenta to Mexican Hat 
has long been relatively easy. But to go 
from Kayenta to Dennehotso and Teec 
Nos Pas, and to Shiprock involves the 
use of a trail that is practically impass- 
able, and no one of good judgment would 
try to drive over it at night, because it is 
bare rock, and one could not find it in 
the dark. 

So we are dealing with one road 
which, in effect, is a good road, when 
viewed from western desert standards. 

Another road that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and I are 
interested in, and which for all practical 
purposes is only a trail, must be opened 
in order to provide access to the Four 
Corners area. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have no objection 
to having that done; in fact, I am ready 
to support the construction of the road 
in that direction. But I wonder why the 
road for 19 miles from Kayenta to 
Goulding Station is not included under 
the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I can only say to 
the able Senator from Utah that when 
the hearing was held at Gallup, repre- 
sentatives of the Navaho and Hopi In- 
dians were there, and they were asked 
to indicate the program they were not 
able to accomplish with their present 
funds. The Indian Bureau road repre- 
sentatives were all there. They desig- 
nated Highway No. 1 and Highway No. 3, 
because the road that leads to Mexican 
Hat can be provided for out of existing 
construction funds. The Indian Bureau 
authorities have promised to do it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is there anything in 
writing to indicate they are willing to do 
so? Information coming to me through 
that hearing was it was absolutely es- 
sential to have the highway system. 
While it may not be of the highest stand- 
ards, the State of Utah has been building 
a hard-surface road. It seems to me the 
other road ought to connect with that 
road. It should not be too hard to com- 
plete construction on a 19-mile section. 
It seems to me if money is being provided, 
enough should be provided to complete 
that section. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the Senator 
from New Mexico will yield, I wish to 
say to the Senator from Utah that such 
a plan is in writing and is in the written 
plans of the Navaho Roadbuilding Di- 
vision, The moneys which are available 
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are not going to be diverted from the 
Kayenta-Goulding Road. In all prob- 
ability, the building of this entire road 
will result in more money being spent on 
the road in which the Senator is inter- 
ested. That road is now in excellent, 
passable condition, I may say. It is a 
dirt road, it is true, but it is safe to drive 
on it. It is satisfactory until it reaches 
near the San Juan River, and that is in 
Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. That portion has al- 
ready been taken care of. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The portion the 
Senator is talking about has been taken 
care of. Some of the money which has 
been made available for all the roads will 
be pon to build that short length of 
road. 

Mr. WATKINS. In other words, the 
money will be used for the principal 
highways? 

Mr. ANDERSON. For the two prin- 
cipal highways. 

Mr. WATKINS. Were they not cov- 
ered by the original authorization? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; they were 
covered by the orginal authorization, but 
it was not sufficient to complete the 1,200 
miles of road on the reservation. The 
1,200 miles has since grown to be 2,000 
miles, and the actual construction in- 
volves something like 370 miles. What 
we hoped to do was, by having a meeting 
with the highway officials of the States 
of Colorado, Utah, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, to decide whether, if we took the 
expense of the two main roads off the 
backs of the Indians and provided money 
to the highway commission, the Indian 
Bureau would be able to take care of the 
other roads with the money they regu- 
larly get, but which is not sufficient to 
complete the north and south roads. I 
believe there is enough money in the ap- 
propriation commitment to take care of 
the other roads if we can relieve the 
Indian Bureau from spending so much 
of authorized funds on Highways 1 and 3. 

Mr. WATKINS. The road from Mexi- 
can Hat to Goulding Station has been 
hard surfaced. 

Mr. ANDERSON. By Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. All we want is 19 
miles from Kayenta to Goulding. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I may say, in addi- 
tion to what has been said, that if High- 
way 1 and Highway 3 are eliminated 
from the program, that the money can be 
spent on the north and south roads, the 
Senator will not have to worry about the 
completion of the road. I do not know 
whether that is in writing, but the Sena- 
tor from Arizona was present. 

Mr. WATKINS, That present au- 
thorization is in addition to the authori- 
zation previously made for the $88 mil- 
lion program for education and general 
rehabilitation of the Navaho and the 
Hopi Indians, is it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. This authorization 
will not take away from that general 
program money which would otherwise 
go to the finishing of the highway to 
Goulding from Kayenta, will it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think the Senator 
from Arizona and the Senator from 
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Mexico can see that, in the interest of 
the Indians, that road should be com- 
pleted. Sometimes there are rains and 
floods, and, since the drainage is not too 
good, the road can become impassable. 
That road should be made passable. 
Since Utah has developed the highway 
to that particular point, I do not think 
that 19-mile stretch should be neglected. 
I want to be sure it will not be. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will say to the 
Senator, as chairman of the Joint Nav- 
aho-Hopi Committee, that I will make it 
my personal business to see that it is not 
neglected. Pledges have been made. I 
know the Senator from Arizona will 
make it his personal business to see that 
it is not neglected. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I remind the 
Senator it was the opinion of the high- 
way departments, plus the Indian Bu- 
reau, that at the present rate of build- 
ing, incident to the present rate of ap- 
propriating money, it would take about 
15 years to build the two roads to the 
required standards. The highway de- 
partment has agreed to take over the 
maintenance of the roads when they are 
completed. I can assure the Senator 
it will mean a faster completion of the 
road in which the Senator from Utah 
is interested, and there will also be as- 
surance that the road will be main- 
tained, which is something we have not 
been able to be assured of, with the 
small amount of money we have been 
able to provide. 

Mr. WATKINS. It is a matter of 
appropriation to complete the road. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does either the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico or the Senator 
from Arizona know whether there is 
money in the budget this year for it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; I know there 
are several million dollars. The Chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr, HAY- 
pen], this year had an additional sum 
of money provided for Indian roads. 
Referring to the map, if this particular 
road were completed, it would make 
much more feasible the completion of 
the road going in the direction of Mex- 
ican Hat. 

Mr. WATKINS. I assume that the 
Senator from New Mexico believes and 
assures me that the 19-mile stretch will 
be completed as rapidly as possible: 

Mr. ANDERSON. I give the Senator 
that assurance. 

Mr. WATKINS. And that it will have 
priority over other roads which might 
be thought of in the meantime? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I give the Senator 
that assurance. 

Mr. WATKINS. I know what hap- 
pens to roads unless one stays on the job 
and sees that appropriations are made 
for their construction. We do not want 
to overlook completing that road, when 
we have constructed one part of it to 
the Arizona-Utah border. The road 
will benefit not only the Indians in that 
area, but also tourists and those work- 
ing in the oil fields and uranium mines. 
Many of the latter are Indians, as I 
found out in my visit to this area, 
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If I can have the assurance that this 
important link will be finished, I will 
feel better about the road situation, 

I compliment the two Senators for 
their interest in the Navaho roads, be- 
cause that matter has been one of the 
serious drawbacks with respect to the 
development of the Navaho Indians. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the act entitled “An act to promote the 
rehabilitation of the Navaho and Hopi Tribes 
of Indians and a better utilization of the 
resources of the Navaho and Hopi Indian 
Reservations, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 19, 1950 (64 Stat. 44), is 
amended (1) by striking out 88,570,000" and 
inserting in lieu thereof 108,570,000"; (2) 
by amending clause (7) of such section to 
read as follows: “(7) Roads and trails, $40 
million; of which not less than $20 million 
shall be (A) available for contract authority 
for such construction and improvement of 
the roads designated as route 1 and route 3 
on the Navaho and Hopi Indian Reservations 
as may be necessary to bring the portion of 
such roads located in any State up to at 
least the secondary road standards in effect 
in such State, and (B) in addition to any 
amounts expended on such roads under the 
$20 million authorization provided under 
this clause prior to amendment.”: Pro- 
vided, That such contract authority and such 
appropriations authorized by this amend- 
ment shall be in addition to sums appor- 
tioned to Indian reservations or to the State 
of Arizona under the Federal Highway Act, 
as amended and supplemented (70 Stat. 
374). 


REIMBURSEMENT OF OWNERS OF 
CERTAIN LANDS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1545, 
H. R. 6940. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
6940) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to reimburse owners of lands 
acquired for developments under his ju- 
risdiction for their moving expenses, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from New Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


WHY A MAJOR TAX CUT MUST NOT 
BE FURTHER POSTPONED 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we are 

now in a very serious economic recession. 

It is deeper and more serious than either 
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one of the other two postwar recessions. 
Further, less has been done by the ad- 
ministration to stop it or to try to turn 
it around than was done either by the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment during the 1948-49 recession, or 
by the present administration itself dur- 
ing the 1953-54 recession. 

Some will say that such dour state- 
ments about the seriousness of the re- 
cession are merely those of confirmed 
prophets of gloom and doom. But this 
truth can be shown by objective facts 
which even the most blatant optimists 
cannot deny. 

What are these objective facts? We 
should look mainly at three important 
areas.of economic activity, namely, the 
index of industrial production, the un- 
employment figures, and business plans 
for investment or plant and equipment 
expenditures. 

THE BIG DROP IN THE INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL 
7 PRODUCTION 

Let us look first at the index of indus- 
trial production which is issued monthly 
by the Federal Reserve Board. Last Au- 
gust, the index stood at 145. The figure 
for April, which has recently been an- 
nounced, is at 126, or 19 points below 
that of August. This is a drop of over 
13 percent in 8 months, or an average of 
a little more than 2 points and 1½ per- 
cent per month, or by about 20 percent. 
This is a bigger drop in this index than 
occurred in either of the other two post- 
war recessions and indicates that there 
is a most serious and dangerous situa- 
tion. 

The huge decline in industrial produc- 
tion, the operation of the steel industry 
at below 50 percent of capacity, the great 
decline in auto sales and production, and 
the falling off of carloadings and other 
less general indicators are causes for 
very serious concern and should have 
led to far more vigorous action much be- 
fore this very late date. 

THE GREAT RISE IN UNEMPLOYMENT 


Let us now turn to the unemployment 
figures. The latest figures show that in 
April there were 5.1 million people in the 
United States who were fully unem- 
ployed. In addition, those who were 
working only part time were the equiva- 
lent of another 1.3 million fully unem- 
ployed persons, for 2 men who each work 
only half-time are the same as 1 man 
fully unemployed. When I speak about 
part-time workers, I refer to the invol- 
untary part-time workers. The figure 
of 6.4 million is 11.2 percent of the 57 
million people in this country who either 
work at wages and salaries or who are 
seeking such work. 

The figure of 5.1 million fully unem- 
ployed compares with only 2.6 million 
fully unemployed at the beginning of the 
recession in August of 1957. We have 
had, therefore, virtually a doubling of 
the number of people in this country 
who are fully unemployed, and when the 
part-time workers are included, unem- 
3 has risen by almost 150 per- 
cent. 

I have watched with great interest the 
interpretation which this administration 
has placed on the unemployment figures 
month by month. One must have a good 
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understanding of the seasonal charac- 
teristics of the unemployment figures in 
order to interpret them with any degree 
of accuracy. I noted that in the period 
from January to February, when in 1 
month the unemployment figures rose by 
almost 700,000, the administration 
pointed out that this great increase was 
due in large part to (1) the weather, and 
(2) the fact that there is always a sharp 
rise in unemployment in the months fol- 
lowing the Christmas season. They 
were correct about this in only small 
part, for when the figures were season- 
ally adjusted, there was still an increase 
of from 5.8 to 6.7 percent in total unem- 
ployment of the civilian labor force. 
This was a very large increase indeed. 
However, the point is that the adminis- 
tration deliberately minimized this very 
great increase and pointed to the season- 
al factors as mitigating forces. 

During the last 2 months, the total 
number of unemployed has not risen 
and, in fact, has fallen somewhat in the 
period from March to April. However, 
this is a time of year when there should 
be a very large drop in the numbers of 
unemployed because of the beginning of 
farm work, outside work, and construc- 
tion work due to improved weather con- 
ditions. But instead of the normal de- 
crease in unemployment of around 
400,000 in this period, we have seen an 
actual increase in the March figures and 
only a very slight decrease in the April 
figures. Yet the administration, aided 
by the willingness of many papers to 
print their publicity handouts without 
analysis, tried to give the impression that 
conditions had greatly improved. How- 
ever, when the figures were analyzed by 
the experts, the financial columnists, and 
the working press, it was soon seen that 
this was not true and that unemploy- 
ment, as a percent of the civilian labor 
force, when seasonally adjusted, rose 
from 6.7 to 7 percent in the February- 
March period and from 7 to 7.5 percent 
in the March-April period. In other 
words, in the last 2 months unemploy- 
ment has continued to rise at virtually 
the same monthly rate it has risen since 
the beginning of the recession. 

Nevertheless, in this period, the spokes- 
men for the administration have pointed 
to the actual figures and avoided com- 
ment on the seasonally adjusted figures. 
Month by month, they have always 
placed the best possible interpretation 
on these figures. Furthermore, even be- 
yond this, when one looks at the figures 
for manufacturing employment and ex- 
cludes the agriculture, mining, con- 
struction, wholesale, and retail trade 
figures—in other words, the nonmanu- 
facturing figures—one sees that in man- 
ufacturing there has been an average 
decrease in employment since August of 
1957 of approximately 300,000 per month 
and that in manufacturing it is not only 
the seasonally adjusted figures which 
have declined month by month, but the 
absolute numbers employed also have 
actually declined even in those months 
when because of seasonal factors there 
should have been a considerable increase 
in employment and a corresponding de- 
crease in unemployment. 
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Nor am I impressed by the recent de- 
cline in the numbers receiving unem- 
ployment benefits. The chief cause for 
this is that the major proportion of these, 
or about 50,000 a week, are exhausting 
their claims for benefits. They are still 
unemployed but are no longer partially 
protected by unemployment insurance. 

BUSINESS PLANS FOR INVESTMENT 


Mr. President, the principal reason 
why this recession is potentially more 
dangerous than either the 1948-49 reces- 
sion or the 1953-54 recession is that this 
one appears to be a classical capital- 
goods recession, whereas the other two 
postwar recessions were largely inven- 
tory recessions. The difference is that 
in a capital-goods recession business fails 
to invest in plant and equipment, down- 
ward cumulative forces are set in mo- 
tion, and once these forces are set in 
motion, they tend to progress more in 
geometric than in merely arithmetic 
proportions. Small changes in invest- 
ment potentially can lead to very great 
changes in the overall economy, particu- 
larly in income and employment. 

Therefore, when we see what has hap- 
pened to business plans for new plant 
and equipment, there is every reason to 
view the present situation as a dangerous 
one. Let me make it clear that I do not 
predict that we will have a depression, 
but the possibilities of such an event are 
much greater than they should be and it 
is foolish for us to continue to take such 
great risks when it is not necessary to 
do so. 

In the third quarter of 1957, business 
expenditures for plant and equipment 
were at an annual rate of $37,750,000,000 
a year. In the second quarter of 1958, 
the estimates of this figure had fallen 
by $5.2 billion, or 13 percent, or to a 
figure of $32,550,000,000. These figures 
were released by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the Commerce 
Department jointly in March and there 
is every indication that this figure of 13 
percent is much smaller than the decline 
which will in fact occur. The Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission stated 
when it released these figures on 
March 14: 

The survey indicates that the decline in 
plant and equipment expenditures, which 
begin with the fourth quarter of 1957, will 
continue into the second half of 1958. 


The Commerce-SEC figures for capi- 
tal expenditures in manufacturing in- 
dustries show an even greater decline. 
They dropped from $16,370,000,000 in 
the third quarter of 1957 to $13,230,000,- 
000 in the second quarter of 1958, or by 
$3.14 billion, or 19 percent. 

The other main source for informa- 
tion on business plans for capital ex- 
penditures is the McGraw Hill survey. 
Because of some difference in classifica- 
tion, their figures are not directly com- 
parable to the Commerce-SEC figures. 
The latest McGraw Hill figures, which 
were released in April 1958, indicate that 
there will be a drop of 18 percent in 
capital spending by manufacturing com- 
panies between 1957 and 1958 and that 
the preliminary plans for 1959 indicate 
that manufacturing businesses will then 
be investing 33 percent less than in 1957. 
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This is a fall of one-third. Further- 
more, this survey indicates that the 1959 
level of investment for manufacturing 
firms will continue into 1960 and 1961 if 
the present plans of manufacturing in- 
dustries are carried out. : 

We are all aware of the press com- 
ments about the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, held a few days ago, when the 
president of the Pennsylvania an- 
nounced that virtually all capital ex- 
penditures by the railroad have been 
discontinued. 

Declines in expenditures for new plant 
and equipment of these magnitudes must 
be viewed very seriously and their poten- 
tial effect on the economy must not be 
underestimated. 

The danger is that these declines will 
snowball or avalanche and that once 
these cumulative forces of decline gather 
force and momentum, it may be almost 
impossible to stop them and to turn them 
around. That is why it is so important 
that we act, that we act now, and that we 
act decisively. The time to wait and see 
has ended—indeed, it ended sometime 
ago. 

OTHER ECONOMIC INDICATORS 

Production, employment, and invest- 
ment are the most important indicators 
of economic activity and one should not 
place too much emphasis on any other 
single economic factor in the economy, 
except in the context of these three most 
important indicators of activity. How- 
ever, we should realize that most of the 
other indicators have declined also. The 
gross national product was at a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of $440 billion 
in the third quarter of 1957, but had 
fallen to a level of $422 billion in the first 
quarter of 1958, or a drop of $18 billion. 
The level of gross national product 
needed to provide no more than 4 per- 
cent unemployment in 1958 would be 
$460 billion, so the level of gross national 
product is something like $40 billion 
short of where it should be. 

Corporate profits dropped from a rate 
of $41.8 billion in the third quarter of 
1957 to $36 billion in the fourth quarter. 
The best estimates that I have seen are 
that they were roughly at a $30 to $31 
billion rate in the first quarter of 1958 
and will be somewhat near or below $30 
billion when the figures for the second 
quarter of 1958 become available. This 
is a drop of one-fourth in the corporate 
profits. If that rate prevails through 
the fiscal year 1958-59, it will mean a 
decrease in corporate income taxes to 
the Federal Government or approxi- 
mately $5 billion. 

Personal income has dropped from 
$347.3 billion in August of 1957 to $341.4 
billion in March of 1958. Other indica- 
tors show similar changes. The steel in- 
dustry has been operating at slightly 
below 50 percent of capacity, and the 
automobile industry now appears to be 
producing at a level of about 4.2 million 
cars for calendar 1958, as compared with 
their estimate last fall of a 6.7-million- 
car year in 1958 and an actual 1957 pro- 
duction of 6.1 million. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. I wish to comment 
on the Senator’s speech as he goes along. 
I have read it. It is a superb speech. It 
is extremely important and very timely. 
As I understand, the Senator has com- 
pleted his analysis. It is a very con- 
servative analysis. The Senator has 
been very careful not to put his remarks 
into a context which would overstate his 
case. 

Since all of us recognize that our 
economy has been declining, and that 
capital investments, according to the 
Senator’s figures, are expected to decline 
by 334% percent, at a time when the So- 
viet Union is enormously expanding her 
economy, in view of the Rockefeller re- 
port, prepared by able, responsible busi- 
nessmen, and in view of the fact econo- 
mists say that our economy should be 
growing at the rate of 5 percent a year, 
when we put the Senator’s analysis into 
that context, it seems to me we should 
realize how extremely damaging are the 
recession and the economic condition in 
which we find ourselves. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. The same comment 
was made in somewhat more diplomatic 
language by Mr. Allen Dulles, the head 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, in a 
speech which he delivered some days 
ago, I only wish that the Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency could 
get across the import of some of the 
intelligence which he has gathered and 
developed on this subject to the mind 
of the Chief of State of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I join with 
the Senator from Wisconsin in com- 
mending the Senator from Illinois for 
his statement. It is not unusual for the 
Senator from Illinois to give to the Sen- 
ate one of the most comprehensive 
studies of economic problems which we 
are ever privileged to hear. All of us are 
grateful for it. 

I have in my hand an article pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal of 
May 14, 1958. The headline reads: 

Gross National Product Declines $10.6 Bil- 
lion In First Quarter. Adjusted Annual 
Rate At $422 Billion. Further Dip Is Ex- 
pected In Second Period, 


I do not recall whether the Senator’s 
ao : indicated a dip quite so low as 

at. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator’s 
figure the same as this? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This would be con- 
sidered to be a reasonably conservative 
estimate; would it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. But we both 
draw that from the monthly publication 
Economic Indicators, and the reference 
here is to page 2 of Economic Indicators 
for April. The Department of Com- 
merce has revised downward the first 
quarter 1958 figure of $424 billion to $422 
billion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So we are now 
seeing a decline of about 4 percent. 
Is that about correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
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- Mr. HUMPHREY. That represents a 
drop of approximately $18 billion, at the 
annual rate, since the beginning of the 
third quarter of last year; does it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
Probably, as the Senator from Minne- 
sota has said, it is at a lower rate today, 
because we are now half way through 
the second quarter and it was falling 
during the entire first quarter, and the 
figure of $442 billion was an average for 
the period. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What I am con- 
cerned about is that of late there has 
been talk to the effect that the recession 
is sort of leveling off. This talk has 
been interpreted as indicating a con- 
structive and desirable set of circum- 
stances, when, in fact, a leveling off of 
the recession could draw, at the present 
rate, $18 billion a year from our gross 
national product. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Below what it was 
last summer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Whereas, normally, 
there should have been a growth factor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That point needs 
to be further emphasized. All the talk 
of leveling off and stability ignores what 
one would expect to be the normal 
growth factor. What does the Senator 
from Illinois consider to be the normal 
growth factor in a normal, healthy 
economy? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. At least 3 percent a 
year. Probably a much better rate is 
from 4 to 5 percent. But a 3-percent 
rate should be the minimum. So we 
should be producing at the rate of well 
in excess of $450 billion a year; and in 
order to cut the unemployment figures to 
4 percent the figure should be at an an- 
nual rate of $460 billion a year for 1958. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the decline of 4 
percent represents a drop of $18 billion 
a year at the annual rate, and if then we 
lose another 3 or 4 percent in the growth 
factor, instead of losing $18 billion a 
year, it is fair to say that we will be los- 
ing between $30 billion and $40 billion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So when we study 
these figures, we find that not only is 
there a loss from the static position, but 
also that the loss from what we should 
expect as a position of progress in the 
economy is at the rate of between $30 
billion and $40 billion a year, unless 
something shall be done to stimulate the 
economy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. As 
the Senator from Wisconsin has pointed 
out, unfortunately the Soviet economy is 
expanding at a rate faster than 3 per- 
cent. So they have been gaining on us 
not only relatively, but absolutely. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Last year the So- 
viet economy gained at the rate of 11 
percent. 

aaa? DOUGLAS. Yes; that is what is 


Ar. HUMPHREY. I hold in my hand 
a copy of the address delivered by Mr. 
Allen Dulles. I with 


certainly agree 
what the Senator from Illinois has said; 
namely, that although such growth is 
needed, the provocation and thoughtful 
speech, which is jam-packed with valu- 
able information, but which apparently 
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was listened to much more attentively 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States than it has been by the 
administration 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe this is an- 
other illustration of information sup- 
plied by the Central Intelligence Agency 
either not being communicated to the 
White House or not being absorbed by 
the White House. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say that I 
regret that at this time I must leave the 
Chamber, to attend a hearing before the 
Foreign Relations Committee, which will 
ascertain from the Central Intelligence 
Agency what reports it gave to the execu- 
tive branch officials on the Latin-Ameri- 
can situation prior to the Vice President’s 
trip to Latin-America. But before I 
leave the Chamber, let me say to my good 
friend the Senator from Illinois that if 
at any time in the course of his remarks 
he can find a place for the comments on 
these matters which were published in 
the Wall Street Journal, or if he wishes 
to use Mr. Dulles’ speech, I shall turn 
them over to him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota so he 
may have them printed in the RECORD, 
following my remarks. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
prefer to add only that Mr. Dulles said 
what the Senator from Illinois has been 
saying time after time, during the past 3 
months, although not a sufficient number 
of people have been listening tohim. Mr. 
Dulles said: 

A recession is an expensive luxury. Its 
effects are not confined to our own shores. 
Soviet propagandists have had a field day in 
recent months, pounding away at American 
free enterprise. * * * 

Our economy is giving the Communists a 
propaganda target as damaging, and, I trust, 
as transtiory as their own sputniks. 


I repeat that week after week, and 
month after month, and, in fact, for year 
after year, the Senator from Illinois has 
stood on this floor and has told the 
American people this; and I hope that be- 
fore it is too late, someone will give 
heed to what he has been saying. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
= the Senator from Illinois yield to 
me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morron in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. T yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I have been lis- 
tening to the debate which has been 
occurring between the Senator from 
Illinois and a number of our colleagues. 
I have done so with profit to myself. I 
always listen to what the Senator from 
Illinois has to say, because he is so much 
better informed on economic subjects 
than I am and he has so much more 
knowledge than I possess. 

However, I have observed that eco- 
nomics is not an exact science. Recent- 
ly, I have been reviewing some of the 
predictions which were made at the end 
of World War II. Many of the econom- 
ics specialists then prophesied that 8 
million or 10 million Americans would 
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be unemployed within a few months 
after the war ended. However, we know 
that, fortunately, they were wrong. 

The so-called conservative econo- 
mists said at that time, that if only the 
OPA price controls were removed, and 
if the law of supply and demand were 
permitted to operate, all consumer 
prices would drop instantaneously. 
However, the opposite has been the case; 
prices have been rising ever since the 
OPA was ended. I believe it is appar- 
ent that the OPA should have been re- 
tained and price controls should have 
been continued. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I think the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is absolutely correct 
when he emphasizes the great danger to 
the country and to the rest of the Free 
World from the drop in our own economy 
and the ominous rise in the Soviet econ- 
omy. 

But at the same time, each of us 
knows—and no one has emphasized this 
more than has the Senator from Mi- 
nois—that our country has great needs in 
terms of increased public spending. The 
United States is far behind in its pro- 
grams for schools, conservation of na- 
tural resources, development of college 
scholarships, urban renewal, public 
housing, highways and roads, the de- 
velopment of harbors, and so forth. I 
could enumerate for many hours the 
programs which require attention. 

Today, far too little is spent on re- 
search in the fields of cancer, neurology, 
blindness, and heart disease, and for 
matching funds under the Hill-Burton 
hospital program. 

I am worried about the situation. At 
a time when our country is in need of 
great governmental programs, and 
when already we are committing our- 
selves to increased public spending—al- 
though far too little—is it wise to have 
a huge, across-the-board decrease in 
governmental revenues? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is a very good 
question. I shall deal with it at some 
length, later in my remarks. But to 
begin with, I wish to say that I am in 
favor of many of the programs the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has mentioned. How- 
ever, the most costly loss we have at 
the present time occurs because of the 
recession, and our greatest internal dan- 
ger is that it will develop into a depres- 
sion. 

As antirecession devices, most of the 
forms of public works the Senator from 
Oregon has mentioned would be so slow 
in their operation that they would not 
take effect for 1, 2, or 3 years; and by 
that time, so far as their use as anti- 
recession devices is concerned, they 
would no longer be needed or it would be 
too late for them to have any beneficial 
effect. 

So I favor them as long-term pro- 
grams and an increase in them now; 
but I suggest that the best way to pro- 
ceed now is to increase the national in- 
come once again to a high figure. Then, 
as the economy grows, the expenditures 
for these purposes can also grow, since 
governmental revenues will grow. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The able Senator 
from Illinois has just referred to a sec- 
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ond question which I desire to address 
to him. Let me say that I have been 
reading the manuscript of his outstand- 
ing speech; and I use the adjective 
“outstanding” as a very modest descrip- 
tion of his able address, and I say that 


in the utmost sincerity. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. I also have heard 
the Senator from Illinois speak on this 
subject on other occasions. 

In his manuscript and in other able 
public addresses he has delivered, he 
makes the contention—and it is only a 
contention, and certainly is not definite, 
any more than disagreement with it can 
be definite—that by having a $6 billion 
tax cut, the so-called multiplier effect 
will occur, and therefore, as a result, 
approximately $18 billion may be added 
to the Nation’s economy. 

If that is true, why confine the tax 
cut to only $6 billion? Why not make 
it $20 billion, and thus add $60 billion 
to the gross national product? 

I wish to emphasize that I am very 
ignorant of economics, as compared to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall merely say 
that we would need an increase of only 
$40 billion to reach a state of compara- 
tively full economy, with only 4 percent 
of unemployment. If we were to go be- 
yond that, we would likely have inflation. 
Furthermore, I am not one who believes 
that the Government should do every- 
thing. I believe the Government should 
give the public assurance that it is de- 
termined to prevent the recession from 
becoming worse, and should help the 
economy to go forward. But if the peo- 
ple once feel that assurance, then I be- 
lieve they will begin to spend. 

So I do not say the Government should 
do all of it, and I do not believe it will 
do all of it. But I say the Government 
should do much more than it has done. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Is not this reces- 
sion what the Senator from Illinois 
would call a durable-goods recession? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. In other words, 
the people are not buying enough heavy 
equipment, such as automobiles, appli- 
ances, and so forth. Is not that sub- 
stantially what the situation seems to be? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The recession is most 
marked in those industries. 

Mr. NEUBERGER, After all, as I un- 
derstand the matter, consumer spending, 
per se, is still relatively high. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true in the 
case of the so-called soft goods, although 
spending in those categories is begin- 
ning to fall off. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. As I understand, 
the profits of some of the food chain- 
stores are higher than ever. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have not examined 
the figures in that connection, but that 
is quite possible. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. And in certain 
areas, which we all regret—I refer to 
the cigarette industry—the earnings of 
some of the tobacco companies are ex- 
tremely high, even when compared with 
their earnings for last year, although 
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the profits of the so-called capital goods 


companies are declining. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Les; I believe that is 
true. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. This is what I 
should like to know about the proposed 
tax cut: What assurance can there be, 
if the $6 billion tax cut should be put 
into effect, that people will spend it for 
automobiles, refrigerators, and goods of 
that kind, rather than spend it for more 
of the soft goods? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the first place, the 
tax cut proposals, which the Senator 
from Illinois will explain in a few min- 
utes, amounting to about $6 billion a 
year, or roughly a little more than $100 
a year for each family, would result in a 
very appreciable increase in income, and 
the tax cut could even be concentrated 
primarily in the next 6 months, In the 
past we have found that additional per- 
sonal income does lead to an increase in 
demand for automobiles and consumer 
durables. It is this particular slight in- 
crease in income which will frequently 
turn the margin, although I am one who 
believes the automobile industry should 
cutits prices. In fact, in the past 2 weeks 
I offered to the automobile industry a 
larger reduction in their excise tax if 
they would reduce prices of automobiles. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. But $100 a year is 
only $2 a week more per family. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true, but 60 


million taxpayers are involved. That is 
the point. It would have a tremendous 
effect. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. What family will 
be encouraged to buy an automobile by 
having a $2 a week tax reduction? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Many families will 
find it is that slight difference which 
tips the scale, because there is always 
a nice calculation that comes into the 
If the thesis of the Senator 
from Oregon were correct, we should not 
expect much of an improvement from a 
3-percent increase in the living condi- 
tions of the American people. Yet the 
2- or 3-percent increase in real capital 
earnings, which has been going on for 
some time, is translated into increased 
demand, and in many cases a certain 
percentage of the increased demand is 
for durable goods. 

There is one other point which I wish 
to mention. I shall talk about the mul- 
tiplier in greater detail later, but there 
is also an economic principle known as 
the accelerator, namely, that a slight 
increase in the demand for consumer 
goods will tend to cause a greater in- 
crease in demand for capital goods. A 
demand for machinery is a derivative of 
the demand for consumer goods. Once 
the demand for consumer goods begins 
to pick up and begins to get near capac- 
ity, then industry will order more ma- 
chines, and that demand will translate 
itself through the whole system. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I trust that the 
Senator from Illinois does not mind my 
asking these questions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. They are impor- 
tant questions. It is very important that 
they be discussed frankly and fully. I 
welcome the questions. They are in- 
herent in the nature of the proposal. I 
am not so sure I have sufficient intellect 
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to give clear answers, but I am doing the 
best I can. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator from 
Illinois is quite talented and skillful in 
answering the questions. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy] pointed out in a recent arti- 
cle in the New York Times magazine that 
consumers already owe between $15 bil- 
lion and $16 billion on cars. I wonder 
how much they are going to be encour- 
aged to buy more cars with the com- 
paratively modest tax reductions for each 
family the Senator from Illinois pro- 
poses. Is it not possible that the auto- 
mobile market has been saturated? Af- 
ter all, I think it is a disturbing thing 
that the whole national economy now 
seems to rest on the sale of huge, over- 
powered, overpriced automobiles. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I myself do not like 
them. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Could it not be 
the automobile industry has miscalcu- 
lated the present taste of the American 
consumer? I noticed last year, for ex- 
ample, that while the sale of cars was 
declining, the sale of outboard motors, 
home swimming pools, high-fi sets, and 


_ portable television sets was increasing. 


Perhaps the tastes of our people have 
changed. I wonder if the fiscal structure 
of the United States Government and 
the economy of the country ought to be 
revised because this overgrown indus- 
try is perhaps making a basic miscalcu- 
lation? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not proposing 
to do that, but I am saying that a part 
of the trouble is a decline in production 
and employment and income; that a 
total increase in income will lead to an 
increase in total demand; that an in- 
crease in total demand will lead to an 
increase in production, and that an in- 
crease in production will lead to an in- 
crease in employment, which will in turn 
lead to a further increase in demand, 
and that cumulative processes of a con- 
structive nature will be set in motion. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
say a further word in conclusion. I am 
openminded about the question. That is 
one reason why I have come to listen to 
a considerable portion of the address of 
the Senator from Illinois. But I have 
one basic fundamental, underlying feel- 
about this question, and it has domi- 
nated such thinking processes as I have. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oregon is a very able Senator, and he 
need not be modest about his intellec- 
tual qualifications. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator from 
Tilinois is very kind, but I have this basic 
attitude toward the question of a general, 
across-the-board tax cut: Iam aware of 
the fact that never have our govern- 
mental needs been so great as they are 
today. When we consider that our po- 
tential foes in the Soviet Union have 
thrust into outer space a satellite weigh- 
ing nearly 2,000 pounds, and that our 
maximum traveler in that mysterious 
area weighs 31 pounds, and evaluating 
what that fact probably means in terms 
of increased national defense expendi- 
tures, I wonder if we can contemplate 
at all any great reduction in overall gov- 
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ernmental revenues? It is said that only 
the seventh son of a seventh son can 
prophesy, and I am no prophet, but I 
daresay most of the Senators on this 
floor, with a little luck in their health, 
will live to see the time when Federal 
taxes will be, not lower than they are 
today, but probably higher. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator means 
in the overall amount, not in the rates, 
does he not? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I mean in the in- 
come which is paid to our Government. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A greater revenue 
could come to the Government with no 
higher rates in effect, if the economy 
grew. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator from 
Illinois has suggested that by reducing 
taxes it will be possible to increase our 
gross national product and, therefore, to 
have a very little total diminution of 
governmental revenues. Is that correct? 

Mr.DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I hope he is cor- 
rect. It would be a comforting thought 
to feel he is correct. Probably the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has a great deal more 
knowledge and information and facts 
on which to base his opinion than I have 
on which to base my opinion; but I do 
not want to interrupt him further. I 
wish to conclude my already too numer- 
ous interruptions of the discussion of 
this important subject, by saying I will 
listen further with interest. But again 
I pose this one burning question: How 
greatly can we afford to decrease the 
overall basic revenues of our Govern- 
ment in view of the ever-increasing bur- 
dens it must bear, not only at home, but 
virtually all over the world? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall answer that 
question by asking the Senator another 
question. To what degree can we afford 
a recession which is already costing us 
$20 billion a year, and which, if contin- 
ued, may cause a loss of $40 billion or 
$60 billion a year? 

The Senator from Oregon is worried 
about many things. I am sure the Sen- 
ator is worried about this item, also. 
However, I wish he would put his last 
worry in the foreground of his attention, 
rather than in the background. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. It is possible, is 
it not, that the prescription for a tax cut 
is not the exact remedy for the present 
recession? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, it is possible. I 
do not pretend to know it all. I merely 
submit that this approach seems to be a 
most logical one. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I certainly do 
not pretend to know it all. I am simply 
seeking information. I am gratified to 
have the information I have received on 
the floor today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Oregon for his questions, 
which are profound questions and need 
to be considered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I should like to 
make a quick observation to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 
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First, it seems to me that a part of 
the answer to the question of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, which is certainly 
implicit and explicit in the splendid 
speech being made by the Senator from 
Illinois, is that the personal tax cut is 
to be a temporary tax cut. 

wag DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It will expire in 
July of next year. It is a l-year tax 
reduction. 

= DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As the Senator 
from Illinois has said, it will take at 
least a year for the public-works pro- 
gram, which the Senator from Oregon 
so eloquently spoke of, to get under way. 
Meanwhile, we shall have idle resources 
and idle men, which is the most unfor- 
givable, complete waste in the world. 
The measures proposed by the Senator 
from Illinois would help to put those 
idle men and idle resources to work. 

In the second place, the Senator from 
Oregon has repeatedly suggested that a 
$2-a-week-per-family tax cut will not 
help much to promote the sale of auto- 
mobiles. I might make the statement 
that, as is shown by the speech, if cer- 
tain proposals affecting automobiles 
were fully put into effect, the net result 
could be a reduction in price as much 
as 134% percent per automobile. 

With respect to a $2,000 automobile, 
such a reduction would represent ap- 
proximately $260. With respect to a 
$3,000 automobile, the reduction would 
be about $390, which would be a very sub- 
stantial price reduction, and exactly 
the kind of reduction which could easily 
bring about sales of automobiles in 
volume. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield 
to me, with the permission of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam happy to yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. There are several 
things in which I am interested, with 
respect to the remarks made by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

If the tax cut proposed represents 
such a specific remedy for the recession, 
I am curious to know why some of the 
States in which the recession is most 
heavily localized have not cut their 
taxes. After all, such tax cuts by the 
States would put money in the pockets 
of the people. My own State of Oregon, 
which is heavily hit by the recession, 
last June had a special session of the 
legislature to reduce taxes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am delighted to 
answer that question of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

So far as the State of Wisconsin is 
concerned, it is impossible to do that, 
since we have a constitutional limita- 
tion on the debt which may be incurred. 
We can only borrow up to $100,000, 
which is almost nothing. Thanks to the 
fact that we have a Republican admin- 
istration, and have had a Republican 
administration for the past 20 years, we 
are in very difficult straits. We simply 
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cannot reduce taxes. Many of the other 
States face the same situation. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The State of Ore- 
gone did substantially reduce the State 
income tax. I regret to say that as of 
the present there has not been any con- 
trast in the economic situation confront- 
ing the State of Oregon as compared 
with that of the other States of the 
Pacific Northwest, although in other 
States there did not take place a special 
session of the legislature to reduce taxes. 

The Senator from Wisconsin and the 
Senator from Illinois make the definite 
assertion on the floor that if there are 
such modest tax reductions per family 
the money will immediately flow into all 
the consumer-purchasing channels and 
be a catalytic agent to stimulate the 
whole economy. The Senators do not 
know that for sure any more than I 
know for sure that such would not hap- 
pen. It is merely a supposition on the 
part of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
exactly as it is a supposition on the part 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me say that it 
is more than a supposition on the part 
of the Senator from Illinois. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has pointed out that 
90 percent of the tax cut would go to 
people who have incomes of less than 
$10,000 a year and would almost cer- 
tainly be spent. Those people do not 
save money. They cannot save money. 

Mr. GER. Do they have no 
savings? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. They have very lit- 
tle savings. The people with incomes of 
less than $10,000 a year spend virtually 
all they receive. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Have any studies 
been made in that regard? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes; studies have 
been made as to that. The studies show 
that two-thirds of the saving is done by 
people with relatively large incomes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. And the people 
with incomes of $10,000 a year or less do 
not save any money? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. They have some 
savings, of course, but the savings are 
relatively modest. Most of the people 
with incomes of less than $4,000 a year— 
in fact, the overwhelming majority of 
them—spend almost everything they 
receive. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator is 
now talking about people with incomes 
of $4,000 a year. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. People with in- 
comes of $4,000 a year or less would re- 
ceive a great proportion of the tax sav- 
ings proposed to be provided by the 
Senator from Illinois. 

So far as the excellent example 
which the Senator from Oregon gave 
with reference to his own State is con- 
cerned, the fact is, of course, that Ore- 
gon could eliminate taxes and there still 
would not be provided the type of im- 
petus to the economy which would be 
obtained from a sharp reduction in 
Federal taxes, for many reasons. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Will the Senator 
explain to me why that is true? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I think the Senator 
from Oregon knows that to a very great 
extent the market for Oregon products 
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comes from outside Oregon, not from 
within Oregon. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The State of Ore- 
gon simply cannot pull itself up by its 
own bootstraps. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The people of 
Oregon buy all their soft goods in 
Oregon. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is true, but 
the fact is that the State taxes—perhaps 
this does not apply to all of them—are 
relatively modest compared to the Fed- 
eral income taxes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The State of Ore- 
gon has the highest State income tax 
in the Nation, and the Oregon State 
income tax amounts to a substantial 
proportion of the Federal income tax. 

A few minutes ago the Senator from 
Illinois said that even the purchase of 
soft goods would help the economy, yet 
when I point out to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that the people of Oregon buy 
soft goods in Oregon, the Senator dis- 
misses that statement as a trivial matter. 

The only reason I emphasize the point 
is to show how inexact is the science of 
economics. 

There is one thing which I feel is very 
certain in this situation. The larger the 
Federal deficit, that much less likely is 
it the Federal Government will be able 
to take care of its real needs in the fields 
of aid to schools, of natural-resources 
conservation, of river development, of 
college scholarships, and the vital realms 
in which the Senator from Wisconsin, 
the Senator from Illinois, and the Sena- 
tor from Oregon are jointly interested. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Absolutely. I think 
the way to eliminate the Federal deficit 
is to take the kinds of economic steps 
which are advocated by the Senator 
from Illinois, which will cause the great 
American economy to move forward 
again, so that the tax rate we have will 
yield an adequate income. 

In fact, we could increase our taxes 
now and attempt to balance the budget; 
but by attempting to balance the budget 
in that manner we could create so much 
unemployment and could diminish in- 
come so sharply that the taxes would 
yield so little as actually to create a 
greater deficit. It is tremendously im- 
portant to get the economy moving in 
the right direction. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. During the great 
depression was there an alleviation of 
the depression by tax cuts, or by Gov- 
ernment spending for useful projects? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. One of the great 
reasons why we were able to emerge 
from the recession of 1954, of course, 
was that we had a very substantial tax 
cut of about 87 ½ billion. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin advocate that kind of 
tax cut? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I do not advocate 
that kind of a tax cut, but it was one of 
the reasons for coming out of that re- 
cession. We had a tax cut. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator says 
the t tax cut in 1954 ended the recession, 
but that he does not want that kind of 
a tax cut. Neither do I. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. I do not, and I will 
tell the Senator exactly why. At that 
time, during the recession we had then, 
there was quite a business investment 
boom. It will be almost impossible now 
to have a business investment boom for 
many years. We now need to get 
money into the pockets of consumers, 
because we have a great deficit of de- 
mand. We need a greater consumers’ 
demand, 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I have two fur- 
ther questions to ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin, and then I shall not impose 
further on the time of the Senator from 
Tllinois. 

Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
think the tax cut of 1954 was a good 
thing? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think it was both 
a good thing and a bad thing. I think 
it was an inequitable tax cut. I think it 
was a tax cut which benefited the people 
of America who were less needy in terms 
of tax reduction. However, I think it was 
a good thing, in that it did have a de- 
sirable economic effect on the overall 
economy. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Would the Sena- 
tor from Illinois mind if I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp, if I can obtain such 
consent, the vote in the Senate on that 
tax cut, to show which Senators favored 
it and which Senators opposed it, so as 
to help determine what the basic phi- 
losophy was? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the vote was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Rollcall vote on conference report on 
H. R. 8300 in the Senate in 1954: 

YEAS (61) 

Democrats (19): Anderson, Burke, Clem- 
ents, Daniel, Ellender, Ervin, Frear, George, 
Gillette, Hayden, Hennings, Holland, John- 
son of Texas, Johnston of South Carolina, 
sone: Maybank, Pastore, Smathers, Syming- 

n 


Republicans (42): Aiken, Barrett, Beall, 
Bennett, Bowring, Bricker, Bridges, Bush, 
Butler of Maryland, Carlson, Case, Cooper, 
Cordon Crippa, Dirksen, Duff, Ferguson, 
Flanders, Goldwater, Hendrickson, Hicken- 
looper, Ives, Jenner, Knowland, Kuchel, Ma- 
lone, Martin, Millikin, Mundt, Payne, Potter, 
Purtell, Saltonstall, Schoeppel, Smith of 
Maine, Smith of New Jersey, Thye, Upton, 
Watkins, Welker, Wiley, Young. 

NAYS (26) 

Democrats (22): Byrd, Douglas, Fulbright, 
Gore, Green, Hill, Humphrey, Jackson, John- 
son of Colorado, Kennedy, Kerr, Kilgore, Leh- 
man, Lennon, Magnuson, Mansfield, Mon- 
roney, Murray, Neely, Russell, Sparkman, 
Stennis. 

Republicans (3): Dworshak, Langer, Wil- 
lams 


Independent (1): Morse. 
NOT VOTING (9) 

Democrats (6): Chavez (AF), Eastland 
(A), Kefauver (A), McCarran (A), McClellan 
(A), Robertson (A). 

Republicans (3): Capehart (AF), McCar- 
thy (AF), Reynolds (AF). 

Z Symbols: (A) Absent, (AF) Announced 
or. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Unfortunately, the 


Senator from Oregon will not find my 
name on the list. At that time, I was not 
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a United States Senator. I would have 
voted against that kind of tax cut, and 
in favor of another kind. 

Mr, NEUBERGER. The Senator said 
it was a good thing for the economy. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It was a good thing 
for the economy; but another kind of tax 
cut would have been a better thing for 
the economy, and would have been more 
just and equitable, so far as the tax- 
payers were concerned. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. A few minutes 
ago the Senator said it was a good thing 
for the economy. Now the Senator says 
he would have voted against it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, inas- 
much as this colloquy has been conducted 
over my dead body, so to speak, I hope I 
may be pardoned if I make some com- 
ments on the discussion which has taken 
place. 

With reference to the initial queries of 
the Senator from Oregon, the ability of 
States, counties, and municipalities to 
expand expenditures, or to reduce taxes 
and go into debt, is greatly limited by the 
constitutional limitations upon their 
borrowing power. This reduces their 
freedom of action very markedly. 

There is no such limitation in the case 
of the Federal Government, except the 
$280 billion debt limitation which exists 
at the moment, and which can be 
changed by Congressional action. This 
permits the Government, in a period of 
recession or depression, either to increase 
its expenditures or curtail its revenues, 
operate at a deficit, and then go to the 
banks and get the banks to create addi- 
tional monetary purchasing power. 
That is one of the functions of the bank- 
ing system. 

It is possible for the Federal Govern- 
ment to initiate the injection of addi- 
tional monetary purchasing power, but 
it is not possible for State and local gov- 
ernments to initiate it anywhere near the 
same degree. 

As I shall try to develop, the injection 
of additional monetary purchasing power 
stimulates effective demand, which in 
turn stimulates sales, which in turn 
stimulates production, which in turn 
stimulates employment, which creates 
more purchasing power. The cycle op- 
erates in a circular fashion. 

Let me say also to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] that, as the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] 
remarked, no State in the Union can live 
by taking in its own washing. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon has frequently re- 
marked on the fact that Oregon depends 
on the lumber industry. Oregon does not 
use all its lumber. It uses only a small 
fraction of its lumber. Lumber is used 
all over the country. Of course, we can- 
not expect Oregon to expand employ- 
ment in the lumber industry by decreas- 
ing taxes in Oregon; but a decrease in 
taxes throughout the country might 
stimulate—and in my judgment would 
stimulate—a demand for repairs; it 
would make it easier to buy homes on 
the installment plan, and so forth, and 
thus lead to an increase in the demand 
for lumber and an increase in employ- 
ment, 
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Furthermore, I do not believe that the 
Senator from Wisconsin needs any de- 
fense for his statement that the tax cuts 
in 1954 were both a good thing and a 
bad thing. They were a good thing so 
far as they produced a reduction in the 
general income tax, and in certain ex- 
cise taxes. I think the Internal Revenue 
Act of 1954 which was passed in August 
of 1954 was mistaken in the dividend 
credit which it gave against taxes, and in 
the accelerated depreciation rates. It 
contained both good and bad features. 
But I think the Senator from Wisconsin 
was completely correct when he said that 
there were certain good features of the 
various tax cuts of 1954 which did help 
to bring about a recovery. Much of the 
tax reduction, particularly the $3 billion 
cut in the personal income tax, automati- 
cally went into effect the first of the 
year, and hence constituted a stimula- 
tion. 


WHAT GENERAL ACTION SHOULD BE TAKEN 


We have been asked the question what 
general action should be taken. With 
the exception of a relatively few people, 
some of whom unfortunately occupy im- 
portant and strategic positions in our 
Government, almost everyone now agrees 
that the Federal Government has an ob- 
ligation to promote the economic health 
and well being of our economy and of 
our country, and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should use its great powers to 
prevent business depressions. The Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 indeed pledges the 
Government to carry out such a policy. 
I quote from the statement of purpose: 

The Congress declares that it is the con- 
tinuing policy and responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government * * * to coordinate and 
utilize all its plans, functions, and resources 
for the purpose of creating and maintain- 
ing * * * conditions under which there will 
be afforded useful employment opportunities 
** and to promote maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power, 


That is still the law of the land, and 
it constitutes a clear mandate to Con- 
gress and to the administration to adopt 
such measures as may be necessary to 
promote maximum employment. This 
the administration has not done. 

Among economists, there is almost 
complete unanimity that the Federal 
Government should follow what are 
called countercyclical policies so as to 
offset both inflation and deflation, and 
prevent recessions from growing into 
depressions. 

When translated into policy, this gen- 
eralization means that in times of in- 
flation, the Government should balance 
the budget and even run a surplus, pos- 
sibly retire some of the debt, cut Govern- 
ment expenditures, and tighten up on 
money and credit to offset the inflation- 
ary forces which are operating in the 
private sectors of the economy. It is 
very interesting to note that many of 
those who call themselves conservatives 
accept these general policies in times of 
inflation. The problem with many of 
them, however, is that they appear bent 
on following these same policies in times 
of recession as well as in times of infla- 
tion. 
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In a recession, the opposite policies 
should be pursued. The Government 
should move very quickly to make money 
and credit more easily available. It 
should protect the unemployed. It 
should speed up those expenditures for 
projects which are needed and which 
can be put into effect immediately. 
Further, and most important, if there is 
danger of a serious decline, the Govern- 
ment should cut taxes quickly so as to 
pump purchasing power into the econ- 
omy and to help turn the economy from 
a state of contraction into a state of 
expansion. Next to an improvement in 
unemployment benefits, tax cuts should 
have high priority and should be used 
quickly, rather than as a last resort. 

Unfortunately, some very prominent 
people have been advocating that during 
this recession we should balance the 
budget, pay off some of the debt, and 
even increase taxes. If we were so fool- 
ish as to follow these policies, matters 
would quickly become a great deal worse 
than they now are. These policies were 
advocated unhappily, in the period from 
1929 to 1932 and they were responsible 
in very large part for the depth and 
length of the great depression. Such 
policies followed now might well kill the 
patient. 

One of the great difficulties in gaining 
acceptance by everyone of the correct- 
ness of using countercylical fiscal pol- 
icies is that people are prone to confuse 
what actions the Federal Government 
should take with what actions are pru- 
dent for private persons to pursue during 
recessions and depressions. They argue 
that when individuals are out of work 
and when their income declines, they 
should tighten their belts, postpone pur- 
chases and the buying of things they 
want, and should try to put something 
aside in sayings to tide themselves over 
the rough times ahead. Of course, this 
is precisely what individuals should do 
when they are faced with declining in- 
comes or possible unemployment. No 
one should blame men for acting in this 
way. But it is because private businesses 
and individuals do act in this way that 
recessions can snowball into depressions. 
When private businesses or individuals 
spend less money, other businesses and 
stores sell less. They, in turn, order less 
from manufacturers who consequently 
produce less, decrease their inventories, 
and lay off workers. All of this means 
that there is still less money to spend, 
less is purchased, business produces even 
less than before and the vicious down- 
ward spiral continues. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
this is perhaps the reason for the fallacy 
behind the well-intended suggestion of 
President Eisenhower that people should 
buy, that they should spend more? Ac- 
cording to the President, if they should 
find themselves in an economic recession, 
and their income should drop, they 
should buy. Under that theory, that is 
the way to solve their economic prob- 
lems, rather than to have the Federal 
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Government step in and take up the eco- 
nomic slack. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; it is. The indi- 
vidual is frightened, and sees others be- 
coming unemployed. He fears that he 
may become unemployed himself, and 
that he may lose income. Therefore, he 
wants to cut down on his purchases in 
order to have savings in case he is thrown 
out of work; so in order to protect him- 
self, he restricts his purchases. This 
causes the economy to contract. Yet the 
individual finds it is prudent to do that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The injunction to 
buy issued by the President—with the 
great prestige of his office behind it— 
is therefore less likely to have the desired 
effect than concrete action on the part 
of the Government which would put 
hard cash in a person’s pocket, as would 
a tax cut. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is absolutely correct. Many 
people either lack the means to buy or 
fear that they will lack the means to 
buy in the future. They must have some 
reassurance when they are enjoined to 
go forth and buy. 

If, however, the Federal Government 
were to pursue similar policies in times 
of recessions, that action would merely 
pour more fuel on the fire. Not only 
would the private sector of the economy 
be in trouble, but Government action 
would also lead to fewer orders, less 
spending, declining incomes, and so 
forth. This would compound the prob- 
lem. For the Federal Government to 
tighten its belt at the same time that pri- 
vate business and individuals are con- 
tracting would bring economic disaster. 

The policies which the Federal Gov- 
ernment should pursue in times of re- 
cession should instead be aimed at off- 
setting the decline in the private sectors 
of the economy. This means that ex- 
penditures should be increased, taxes 
lowered, and money and credit made 
more easily available. This is a very 
simple point but one about which far 
too many people are confused, some of 
whom occupy important positions of 
power and authority over our Govern- 
ment and our economy. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? I hope I will not 
interrupt the Senator any more. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; it is very help- 
ful for the Senator to do so. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This is an ex- 
tremely important point. In the State 
of Wisconsin, I find myself arguing it 
again and again. It is a point which 
many people, not especially Republi- 
cans, but Democrats and Republicans, 
and not only businessmen, but also 
working people and labor leaders, simply 
cannot understand, because they can- 
not overcome the notion that the Gov- 
ernment must always, in their view, bal- 
ance its budget at whatever cost. 

It is very important to express the 
principle that it is statesmanship, not 
demagogery, to advocate increasing ex- 
penditures and lowering taxes. It is 
something that is very hard to get across 
to people. 

It is wonderful that the outstanding 
economist of the Senate, a man of great 
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stature and prestige, a man who has 
advocated increasing taxes and taking 
other measures in prosperous times, and 
who has advocated budget surpluses at 
other times should make this statement 
now. It is very helpful to the American 
people, and to persons such as I, who 
have less prestige and who are facing 
a serious problem, as I am in my State, 
in trying to justify action which I be- 
lieve is based on principle, action which 
is right, and action which is being badly 
misunderstood. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I may say that he is 
100 percent correct in the policy which 
he himself is adopting, namely, that 
the Government should try to offset the 
decline in private income and private 
production and private employment. It 
can only do that either by increasing 
expenditures or by reducing taxes, or by 
a wise combination of both methods. 


SPECIFIC ACTIONS TO BE TAKEN 


As I have said, we are in a very serious 
recession. While there are those who 
are saying that things are getting worse 
at a slower rate, or that the recession 
is bottoming out, or that we may see 
an upturn in the fall, the facts do not 
yet show any of these things to be true. 
Even if it were true that we are now 
declining at a slower rate, or that we 
had bottomed out, or that we could 
count on some upturn in the fall, we 
should still act and act decisively to 
stop this recession and to bring a de- 
cisive upturn in economic activity. 

It is not healthy for us to “bottom 
out” and not bring about an increase in 
economic activity when we have 5.1 mil- 
lion persons completely unemployed, and 
the equivalent of another 1.3 million per- 
sons fully unemployed, who are only 
working part time. After all, it is not 
much consolation, if we have been going 
down on the vertical line of an “L,” to 
“bottomout” at a low level on the “L.” It 
is much better to have the “L” changed 
into a “V,” so that we go up as sharply 
as we went down. In that way, we re- 
duce the area of loss. 

In addition, it is also clear that very 
little action has yet been taken by the 
Federal Government to offset the eco- 
nomic decline. The administration de- 
cided last fall that they would rely al- 
most entirely on an increase in military 
expenditures during the first half of 1958 
to the levels they had been before the 
severe cutbacks in the second half of 
1957 to stop the recession. This increase 
in military expenditures to those levels 
has not been enough to stop the fall. As 
the administration made this decision 
last fall, and as they have decided that 
this was the extent of the major action 
they were going to take—at least during 
the first half of 1958—we have seen little 
leadership, no major constructive pro- 
posals, and no real effort on the part of 
this administration to move quickly and 
decisively to stop the recession. The 
policy of “wait and see” has been a mis- 
erable failure and we have thereby lost 
the value of the goods and services which 
should have been produced, have in- 
flicted great misery and loss of self- 
esteem on those who have been so un- 
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fortunate as to have lost their jobs and 
their businesses during this period, and 
we have lost great prestige in the world. 
The do-nothing policy has already cost 
us dear and will hurt us still more un- 
less we act. 

Therefore, there are at least four spe- 
cific things which the Federal Govern- 
ment should do to offset a recession. 
These are: 

First. Provide unemployment benefits 
for a longer period of time and on more 
liberal terms. 

Second, Cut taxes for lower and mid- 
dle income groups so as to pump pur- 
chasing power into the hands of those 
who need it and who will spend it. 

Third. Increase Government expendi- 
tures for needed public works and for 
projects which can be started immedi- 
ately in the areas where unemployment 
exists, 

Fourth. Make money and credit more 
easily available. 


TAX CUTS SHOULD HAVE FIRST PRIORITY 


Aside from increasing unemployment 
benefits, the quickest and most effective 
way to act is the right kind of a tax cut. 
This is a tax cut which will go primarily 
to those with low and middle incomes. 
The reasons for this is that people with 
low and middle incomes—even up to 
$10,000 per year—tend to spend most of 
their incomes and, in many cases, actu- 
ally over-spend their incomes. There- 
fore, such a cut would be fed into the 
economy almost immediately. If given 
to the right groups, it would be spent 
and would directly stimulate the demand 
for goods and services. This is the best 
and most immediate method of attempt- 
ing to stop the recession and of starting 
an economic upturn. The increase in 
the demand for consumer goods should 
also stimulate the demand for, and in- 
vestment in, capital goods. 

Mr. President, some reference has 
been made to the study of consumer ex- 
penditures, incomes, and savings made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. That 
study cost the Federal Government sey- 
eral million dollars. It was published in 
18 volumes. I have three of them in my 
hand. There are 15 more of the same 
size. Therefore, the Senator from Wis- 
consin and I were not talking through 
our hats when we spoke of the results 
of this study. They are based on an ex- 
amination of families all across the 
United States. They show what I have 
been saying and what the Senator from 
Wisconsin has been saying, namely, that 
if a tax cut is to be effective, it must go 
to those who will spend the money, and 
that those in the low- and middle- 
income brackets will spend a much 
greater proportion of their incomes than 
those with high incomes. I have pre- 
pared a table which is taken from the 
summary of family accounts of this 1950 
study. It indicates what families of 
various income levels do with their 
incomes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
table be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Hoiianp in the chair). 
jection? 


(Mr. 
Is there ob- 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

Money income after taxes and current con- 


sumption—expenditures by income classes 
in 1950 


Money | Current 
income | consump-| Excess 
tion of 2 
expendi- | over 3 
tures 


Income class 


@) @) 


\ 


Under 81,000. $1,278 | —$664 
1,000 to $2,000... 1,763 | —231 
000 to 2, 718 —184 
000 to 3, 570 —83 
000 to $5, 4, 450 +12 
000 to 5, 257 +192 
000 tò 6, 043 +618 
„500 to 7,108 | +1, 326 
Over 510, 10, 778 | +5, 141 


Source: Study of Consumer Incomes, Expenditures 

and Savings, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 

for es in assets and liabilities show sub- 
stantially similar results. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This table indicates, 
Mr. President, that in 1950 those fami- 
lies having incomes below $4,000 a year 
actually spent for current consumption 
more money than they received in 
money income after taxes. Therefore, we 
know that any income which goes to 
these groups will be spent for consump- 
tion purposes almost immediately be- 
cause they actually spend more than 
their income on current consumption. 
For those families with money incomes 
after taxes of under a thousand dollars 
a year there was an average deficit or 
dissavings of $664 per family. 

Those havings incomes after taxes 
from $1,000 to $2,000 had a deficit of 
$231; those having incomes after taxes 
from $2,000 to $3,000 had a deficit of 
$184; those having incomes after taxes 
from $3,000 to $4,000 had a deficit of $83. 

The surplus or savings began only with 
those families earning from $4,000 to 
$5,000 a year, and then it amounted to 
an average of only $12 per family. 

In the $5,000 to $6,000 a year class, the 
surplus rose to $192. 

In the $6,000 to $7,500 income class, 
the surplus went to $618 a year. 

In the income from $7,500 to $10,000, 
the surplus was no less than $5,141. 

In families where the money income 
after taxes was in excess of $10,000, the 
average money income, after taxes, 
amounted to $15,914, and those families 
saved more than 30 percent of their in- 
come. The table indicates that an one 
goes up in the income scale, money in- 
come after taxes becomes progressively 
more than current consumption expendi- 
tures and savings increase both abso- 
lutely and proportionately. 

I agree with the Senator from Oregon 
that economics is not an exact science. 
But I say that every budget study we 
have—and we now have hundreds of 
them from various part of the world 
bears out the conclusion that savings in- 
crease as income increases, both abso- 
lutely and proportionately. Therefore, 
the higher the income group, the smaller 
the proportion of income which is spent 
for current consumption needs. 

Since 1950, average family income has 
increased so that one could safely pre- 
dict that today families with incomes of 
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approximately. $5,000 or below tend to 
spend all or almost all of their. money 
income after taxes on current consump- 
tion and that families with incomes 
above that level are in a position to 
save some of their income. However, 
the larger the income, the greater the 
savings. Therefore, if the purpose of a 
tax cut is to increase demand, as should 
be the major purpose of a tax cut at this 
time then such a cut should go pri- 
marily to those with incomes in the low 
and middle brackets. For in a reces- 
sion, a considerable proportion of the 
income saved will not be invested in in- 
dustry and, hence, will in effect be 
sterilized. 
SPECIFIC TAX-CUT PROPOSAL 


It is for this reason that for well over 
3 months I have advocated a tax cut 
composed of two basic parts. First, I be- 
lieve we should cut the tax on the first 
$1,000 of taxable income from the pres- 
ent rate of 20 percent to a temporary 
rate of 15 percent. Such a tax cut would 
mean a cut of $50 per taxpayer per year. 
It would reduce the tax on the first 
$1,000 of taxable income from $200 to 
$150. 

This proposal has many desirable fea- 
tures. First of all, no one now paying 
taxes would be removed from the tax 
rolls, Anyone with any taxable income 
at present would continue to pay some 
tax, although a lesser one. 

Second, I propose that this cut be 
temporary, running from July 1, 1958 to 
June 36, 1959, when it would expire un- 
less specifically extended by law. There- 
fore, this feature combined with the 
fact that no one would leave the tax 
rolls is important, for we would not have 
a situation where from 3 to 4 million 
taxpayers were relieved of taxes alto- 
gether only to be placed back on the 
rolls 1 year from now. 

Third, over 90 percent of such a cut 
would go to those with incomes below 
$10,000. Most of it would, therefore, be 
spent and this would stimulate demand, 
purchases, and production. No other 
proposal which has been offered serious- 
ly would go in such great proportions to 
those persons in income groups who 
would spend it. 

One method of increasing the effect 
of such a cut would be to lower the rate 
from 20 percent, not to 15 percent for 
1 year, but to 10 percent for 6 months. 
In this event, the same total decrease 
would be concentrated, but it would take 
effect in accentuated form within the 
period of 6 months, instead of being 
spread over a period of a year. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
which shows the estimated distribution 
of a personal tax cut in which the rate 
on the first $1,000 of taxable income was 
reduced from 20 to 15 percent, and the 
estimated total cost of such a cut based 
on the estimated budget receipts for fis- 
cal year 1958, be placed in the RECORD 
at this point. This table was prepared 
at my request by the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
ation. The estimate of the total cost of 
such a cut is now obviously too high, 
since the estimates of revenues were 
based on a level of national income con- 
siderably above that which has now come 
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about. My best judgment is that such 
a cut would now cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $3 billion. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Estimated distribution of tax reduction on 


basis of January estimates 
Tax reduction 

Adjusted gross income Percentage 
Amount distribution 

(milions) of tax 

reduction 

40.3 
50.1 
9.6 
100.0 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Several times in 
the course of his speech the Senator 
from Illinois has referred to a cost of 
more than $3 billion, and later on the 
total proposal is $6 billion. Does this 
figure take into account in any way the 
ultimate effect of a cut? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; it does not. 
What the loss would be if the national 
income were to remain the same, I do 
not know. But it is my contention that 
such a cut would lead to an increase in 
the national income, and I estimate that 
the net loss in revenue would not ex- 
ceed $1,500,000,000 or $2 billion. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. With a $6 billion 
tax reduction, the net loss in taxes 
would not exceed $1,500,000,000 or $2 
billion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct; over 
what it would otherwise be. 


EXCISE TAX REDUCTIONS 


In addition to a reduction in personal 
income taxes of around $3 billion, which 
would stimulate demand and increase 
purchasing power, we would also at- 
tempt to reduce prices. I have therefore 
proposed that we reduce or repeal the 
excise taxes on a great variety of prod- 
ucts and services. ‘These excise taxes, 
for the most part, were imposed during 
war time to stop or to decrease con- 
sumption. Today we want to expand 
consumption and production. In addi- 
tion, the excise taxes fall in the main 
most heavily on low and middle income 
groups because they tend to be regres- 
sive and take a larger proportion of the 
income of the low and middle income 
than of the high income groups. Fur- 
ther, they are nuisances and they also 
tend to become pyramided in the final 
sales price of the articles on which they 
are imposed. For when retailers mark 
up prices, they not only apply the mark- 
up to the manufacturers’ price, but also 
to the manufacturers’ price plus the ex- 
cise tax. The excise tax on transporta- 
tion of property is probably pyramided 
to a greater extent than any other of 
these taxes. 

For all of these reasons, these nuisance 
taxes should be reduced or repealed at 
this time when the particular indus- 
tries against whose products or services 
they are levied—such as the automobile 
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industry, the railroads, and the pro- pose be reduced or repealed be printed 
ducers of durable household goods—are at this point in the RECORD. 
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in great difficulties. 
I ask unanimous consent that a table 
which lists the excise taxes which I pro- 


There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Excise provisions of proposed Douglas tax cut 


Item Present rate How collected at present . 
ra 
(percent) | year 1959 
get 
„ 
1. RETAILERS’ EXCISES ion 
Bec. 4001: Jewelry selling at retall | 10 percent of selling price. - Paid by consumer to retailer. 0 1 $100, 0 
for $25 or less and watches and 
clocks selling for $100 or less, 
Sec. 4021: Toilet preparations. ....| 10 percent Reta ( ceca S 0 102.0 
Sec. 4031: Luggage, handbags, |....-do.................-..-|----- . E, 0 60.0 
wallets, tec, 
2, MANUFACTURERS’ EXCISES 
Pee, 4061 (a) (2): Passenger auto- (permanent | Paid by manufacturer to 5 500.0 
obiles. rate 7 percent). Government. 
Seo. 4081 00); Auto parts and ac- | 8 percent (permanent rate | Paid by manufacturer to 0 113.0 
5 percent). Government. 


cessories (includes parts for 
trucks). 
Sec. 4111: 


1. Refrigeration equipment, 0 
household type. 44.0 
2. Air eonditioners 0 
Bec. oe Electrical, gas, and oil 0 75.0 
appliances. 
Sec. 4131: Light bulbs........---.- 0 28.0 
Sec, 4141: paag and TV, phono- 0 
graphs, ete. 179.0 
Ses. 4151: ‘Musical instruments 0 
Sec: 4161: Sporting good (except 0 110.0 
, equipment), 
Sec. 12 
5 and films 0 22.0 
2 Projectors, still and motion 0 
of household ty: 
Sec, 4191: Business machines......| 10 percent 0 0 93.0 
See. 4201: Mechanical lighters, do.. 0 0 10.0 
pencils, fountain and ball-point 
pens. 
Sec, 4211: Matches: 
F 2 cents per 1,000 but not | Paid by manufacturer Con 0 
more than 10 percent $6.0 
2. Fancy. i cents per 1,000. 1 RAE E aR eae 0 
3, FACILITIES AND SERVICES 
Sec. 4231 (1-6): Admissions of all | Various. (20 percent | Paid by person paying ad- 0 100.0 
kinds, including musicians. musicians.) mission: collected from 
proprietors, 
Bec. 4251: Communications: 
1, Telephone and telegraph Imposed on person paying 5 
Jeased wires, etc, for facility, 
3 Local telephone: -d. ————j— . S 0 517. 5 
. and equipment serv- | 8 percent — ER TRE 4 
vice. 
E tation: Sec. 4261: Persons. Paid by person making pur- 5 107. 5 
eer chase, Collected by trans- 
portation company. 
Sec. 4271 (a): 
1. Transportation ot property | 3 percent—— Paid by person making pur- 0 
other than coal. chase of transportation. 
2. Transportation of co 4 cents per ton Paid by person making pur- 0 476.0 
chase of transportation per 
ton, 
eee, OSE EEE NESA ANS AA 2, 543. 0 
1 Estimated. 


2 A further cut of 2.5 percent should be conditional on manufacturers reducing prices by approximately 6 percent. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. In brief, Mr. Presi- 
dent, my proposal would remove the re- 
tailers’ excise tax on jewelry selling at 
retail for $25 or less, and on watches and 
clocks selling for $100 or less. It would 
remove the 10 percent excise tax on toilet 
preparations and the 10 percent excise 
tax on luggage, handbags, wallets, and 
the like. 

It would reduce the manufacturers’ 
excise tax on passenger automobiles 
from the present 10 percent to 5 percent. 
I shall speak more about that in a few 
moments. 

My proposal would eliminats the 8 per- 
cent tax on auto parts and accessories; 
the 5 percent tax on refrigeration equip- 
ment of a household type; the 10 percent 
tax on air conditioners; the 5 percent tax 
on electrical, gas, and oil appliances; the 


10 percent tax on light bulbs; the 10 per- 
cent tax on radio and TV instruments 
and on phonographs; the 10 percent tax 
on musical instruments; the 10 percent 
tax on sporting goods, except fishing 
equipment; the 10 percent tax on cam- 
eras and films; the 5 percent tax on pro- 
jectors, still and motion, of a household 
type; the 10 percent tax on business ma- 
chines; the 10 percent tax on mechani- 
cal lighters, pencils, fountain pens, and 
ball-point pens; and the excise tax on 
matches. 

I propose the elimination of the tax on 
facilities and services, including admis- 
sions of allkinds. This applies to musi- 
cians, as well. 

The present 10-percent tax on leased 
wires and long-distance communications 
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would be reduced from 10 percent to 
5 percent. 

The present 10-percent tax on local 
telephone calls would be completely 
eliminated. 

The present 8-percent tax on wire and 
equipment service would be reduced to 
4 percent. 

The present 10-percent tax on the 
transportation of persons would be re- 
duced to 5 percent. 

The present 3-percent tax on the 
transportation of property other than 
coal would be completely eliminated. 

The present 4-cents-a-ton tax on the 
transportation of coal would be com- 
pletely eliminated. 

That would make a total revenue loss, 
in the case of excise taxes, of approxi- 
mately $2,543,000,000. 

In addition, I have proposed to the 
automobile companies that if they will 
reduce their prices by 6 percent, I favor 
giving them a further excise-tax reduc- 
tion of 2% percent, making a combined 
excise-tax reduction of 742 percent; and 
that reduction, plus the 6-percent price 
reduction, would make a total reduction 
of 13% percent in the price of each 
automobile. 

As the Senator from Wisconsin has 
pointed out, in the case of an automobile 
with a price of $2,000 at the manufactur- 
er’s level, that percentage reduction 
would amount to a $260 to $270 reduc- 
tion, or to a reduction of $390 to $400 
in the case of an automobile priced at 
$3,000 at the manufacturer’s level; and I 
have said that if the automobile compa- 
nies will agree to reduce their prices 6 
percent and the Government the auto 
excise tax by 7.5 percent, then I think 
the union—the UAW —in the industry 
should also make concessions, in order to 
reduce the costs. 

From the computations that our very 
able statistical economists have made, we 
have figured out that for every decrease 
of 1 percent in the price of automobiles, 
there would be an increase of approxi- 
mately 1.2 percent in the demand for 
them. Therefore, this proposed decrease 
in the price of automobiles should be 
accompanied by an increase of from 13 
to 16 percent in the demand for auto- 
mobiles. In addition, adoption of the 
tax program as a whole will increase the 
total national economy, and this should 
have a further beneficial effect on the 
demand for automobiles. 

In response to the Senator from Ore- 
gon, I should have said that we do not 
propose to depend exclusively on an in- 
crease in the general prosperity. In 
addition, my proposals relate in partic- 
ular to the automobile industry. As the 
Senator from Wisconsin has said, we 
also propose a very great decrease in the 
taxes on automobiles and in the prices of 
automobiles, as a direct stimulant to the 
demand for them. 

In all, somewhere between 16 percent 
and 20 percent should be the increase 
in demand for automobiles; and that 
would amount to an increased produc- 
tion of between 700,000 and 800,000 auto- 
mobiles. That would have a very real 
effect in connection with the automobile 
industry; it should reduce the overhead 
cost of the automobiles by about $115 per 
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automobile, and virtually would make up 
for the reduction in price which I am 
asking the automobile industry to put 
into effect. So, in reality, the automobile 
industry would not lose from this pro- 
-posal. 


The revenue loss for the excise cuts 
which I propose, for the most part based 
on the fiscal 1959 budget, amount to $2.5 
billion. As the automobile companies 
seem reluctant to cut the prices of their 
cars, I believe that I cannot in good con- 
science propose that the auto excise tax 
be cut below 5 percent from the present 
10 percent level. 

If the automobile companies would 
agree to cut their prices by about $200 
per car, or by about 6 percent, I am pre- 
pared to see the tax reduced from 10 

to 2.5 percent, or a cut of 7.5 
percent of the tax on the cost of a car 
at the manufacturers’ level. Such a cut 
of 13% percent in unit price should in- 
crease the number of cars demanded by 
from 16 to 20 percent or by from 700,000 
to 800,000 cars. This increase would re- 
duce average overhead and fixed costs 
per car by about as much as the cut in 
price by the companies, and hence would 
cause them little or no sacrifice. If such 
a policy does go into effect, the union 
should also help by moderating its de- 
mands, and should seek to reduce costs. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Does the Senator 
from Illinois have any estimate regard- 
ing the number of jobs his proposal would 
provide—as a result of selling from 16 
percent to 20 percent more automobiles? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We think there would 
be an increase of between 150,000 and 
200,000 in the number of jobs, in the 
case of both the industry and its sup- 
pliers. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Tllinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But, of course, there 
would also be beneficial effects on the 
economy as a whole. 

Let me say that I have not seen the 
replies the automobile companies have 
made to this proposal; but from the ac- 
counts which have appeared in the New 
York Times, I gather that their replies 
have not been particularly favorable. I 
urge the automobile companies to recon- 
sider this proposal, and not make their 
refusal final. 

When I heard they had rejected this 
proposal, I must admit I had a moment 
of pique, and thought I would then re- 
fuse to propose any tax cuts for their 
benefit. But then I thought that before 
I made this proposal, I had previously 
proposed a 5-percent tax cut for them, 
and that I was in honor bound obliged to 
continue to urge it. But I must say that 
I am somewhat allergic to proposing fur- 
ther cuts, unless the automobile com- 
panies come through with a price cut, in 
addition. 

I am also proposing a cut of from $400 
to $500 million by reducing the tax on 
the first $25,000 of corporate profits by 
5 or 6 percent. This should be of real 
help to small business. 

Therefore, on the basis of the budget 
estimates, the total annual revenue losses 
from the cuts I propose in personal and 
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excise taxes and in the small-business 
tax would be of the magnitude of $6 
billion. E 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
I have prepared giving the estimated 
revenue losses from my proposed cuts be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the table will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The table follows: 


Estimated 
[In billions] revenue 
Proposed tax cuts: losses 


1. Cut from 20 to 15 percent in the 
rate on the first $1,000 of tax- 
ee i” Da ART LANS $3.0 

2. Repeal or reduction of excises 2.0 

3. Reducing rate on first $25,000 of 
corporate profits 5 


WHY THIS IS THE RIGHT KIND OF A TAX CUT 


Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President, at this 
time let me attempt to develop the rea- 
sons why I believe the tax cut I have 
proposed is the right kind. 

The combination of lowering the tax 
rate from 20 percent to 15 percent on 
the first $1,000 of taxable income, on 
the one hand, and reducing or repealing 
the excise taxes on transportation, auto- 
mobiles, telephone service, consumer 
durables and other items which enter 
into the family budget, on the other 
hand, should have a powerful stimulat- 
ing effect on the economy. First of all, it 
would put money, or increased purchas- 
ing power, into the hands of those who 
will spend it—unlike a tax cut for upper 
income groups or for investment—and, 
second, it would mean lower prices for 
automobiles, TV sets, radios, air condi- 
tioners, toasters, and other household 
goods, telephone service, and particu- 
larly the price of almost everything 
which is shipped by road or rail, the 
present tax on which is pyramided into 
higher and higher prices. 

The effect of such a tax cut would 
mean that consumers would buy more 
from retailers who, in turn, would order 
more from manufacturers, who, in turn, 
would produce more and, therefore, 
would hire more people to work, which 
would in turn, increase the incomes of 
those either now out of work or who are 
only working part time, which in turn 
would lead to more sales and more orders 
and more production and more employ- 
ment. Therefore, what we are trying to 
do is to stop the downward, cumulative 
forces which are now operating, and turn 
them into upward cumulative forces 
which could give a thrust to our economy 
and would end the recession. 


THE MULTIPLIER EFFECT 


Now let me deal with the multiplier 
effect to which reference has already 
been made. 

A $6 billion tax cut which went to 
lower and middle income groups would 
have a much greater effect than a mere 
$6 billion stimulus to the economy. A 
dollar in tax cuts is spent and respent. 
The reason why it is important to give 
such a cut to low income groups is that 
they spend it. It is my opinion that a 
personal tax cut, over 90 percent of 
which went to those with incomes below 
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$10,000, and the repeal or reduction of 
the excises which fall disproportionately 
and unfairly on low and middle income 
groups, would ultimately result in an in- 
crease in our gross national product, 
over what it would otherwise be, of 
about three times the size of the actual 
tax cut. Therefore, the $6 billion tax 
cut which I have proposed should result 
in an eventual increase of about $18 
billion in our gross national product, 
This amount is based on the assumption 
that, on the average, at least 75 cents of 
each dollar of such a cut would be spent, 
and not more than 25 cents of each dol- 
lar of such cut would either be paid in 
taxes or saved and not invested. 
Therefore, when the $6 billion was re- 
ceived by consumers, they would spend 
75 percent of it, or $4.5 billion; and not 
more than $1.5 billion would go for taxes 
or would leak into savings which would 
not be invested. Then, when the $4.5 
billion was received by retailers or busi- 
nessmen, they, in turn, would spend 75 
percent of it, or $3.38 billion, or $2.54 
billion, would be spent and only $840 
millions saved and not invested, and so 
on until the full effect of the $6 billion 
tax cut, as it was spent and respent, 
would be about three times $6 billion, or 
around $18 billion. 

Those of my colleagues who are ex- 
perts in mathematics can work this out 
very quickly by using an algebraic 
formula. Those who must proceed by 
means of arithmetic, as I do largely, can 
take three-fourths of each of the 
amounts, and can add them together, 
and thus they will arrive at the figure 
$18 billion. So both the mathematicians 
and the arithmeticians can check on 
the figures I have given. 

This is what economists call the mul- 
tiplier effect. The proportions spent or 
saved and paid in taxes obviously differ 
depending upon the nature of the tax 
cut. A $6 billion tax cut which went to 
those on incomes of, for example, $30,000 
a year or more might well be saved in 
roughly the opposite proportions of a tax 
cut given mainly to those on incomes 
below $10,000, namely, that 75 percent 
of such cut would be saved or paid in 
taxes, and only 25 percent spent. So 
there is more than mere equitable 
grounds for advocating that a tax cut 
go primarily to those on low and middle 
incomes. If a $6 billion cut went to 
those on incomes of $30,000 a year or 
more, and if they saved or paid in taxes 
75 percent of it and spent only 25 per- 
cent, then the ultimate stimulating effect 
of that kind of a tax cut would be very 
much less. On the first round, $1,500,- 
000,000, or 25 percent of $6 billion, would 
be spent with $4,500,000,000 saved or 
paid in taxes. Even though the mul- 
tiplier would be higher on the $1,500,- 
000,000, it seems improbable that the 
total stimulation would not exceed $4 
to 84½ billion, or only one-quarter as 
much as in the case of the tax cut which 
I favor. 

If a tax cut is to be effective, and if 
it is to stimulate the economy, then it 
must go to those groups which will spend 
it. This is the logical ground on which 
support of a tax cut to low and middle 
income groups rests, 
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EQUITABLE REASONS 


Not only is it logical that a tax cut, 
to be effective, should go to low and 
middle income groups, but it is also fair 
and equitable. 

When we take all taxes together— 
local, State, and Federal—our tax sys- 
tem is roughly proportional. This means 
that all income groups from the lowest 
to the highest pay roughly the same 
proportion of their income in taxes. Of 
course, there are many individual excep- 
tions, and it is also true that the upper 
5 percent of income groups, namely, 
those with incomes of $10,000 or more, 
pay at slightly progressive rates, but our 
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tax system as a whole is what the econo- 
mists call proportional. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
showing the estimatec effective rates of 
taxation for the year 1954 for Federal, 
State, and local taxes by income groups, 
which was prepared by Professor Richard 
Musgrave, of the University of Michigan, 
and which appears at page 98 of the pub- 
lication Federal Tax Policy for Economic 
Growth and Stability, published by the 
Joint Economic Committee in 1955, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point: 

There being a0 objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Estimated effective rates of tax for 1954 
{Tax as percent of income ij 


Oto | $2,000 to | $3,000 to | $4,000 to | $5,000 to | $7,500 to Over Total 
$2,000 $4,000 $5,000 $7,500 810,000 $10,000 
Federal taxes: 
1) Personal income tax 10.7 
. dg . % ̃ ete ̃/½è— . 6 pana dens anenseloesiannse< -3 
(3) Corporate profits tax 6.2 
Exelses 3.4 
Oustoms 2 
6 5 contri- 
? U 3.0 
5 23.8 
Witho it social-insurance 
8 fegis rir —— 2 
State and local tax AF 
(9) Poreomal ine e tax 8 4 
(10) Inheritance and gift 7 5 
1) Corporate profits ax) sap a BARES ca Eu O Maa RE 76 $ 
{3 } Excise a and sales Sect... 2.2 3.9 
tt 3 80 S iri- 5 a 
urance contri- 
N bution 2 PIELAN aNg .3 5.9 
1 Taos 7. 7 9. 1 
16) Without social-insur- 
a ance contribution 7.4 8.5 
ls of government: 
12 45 25 ota eee 40. 9 32.9 
18) Wit out social-insur- 
on ance contribution 39.5 39.4 


1 Ratio of tax allocations shown in table A4 to adjusted money income shown in appendix table A2 line (6). 


Mr. DOUGLAS. This table shows, for 
example, that those with incomes below 
$2,000 pay a greater proportion of their 
income in Federal excises, customs, and 
social-insurance contributions than do 
those with incomes above $10,000. It 
also shows that at the State and local 
level, those with incomes below $2,000 
pay a greater proportion of their income 
in excise and sales taxes, property taxes, 
and in social-insurance contributions 
than do those groups with incomes in 
excess of $10,000. Because of these gross 
inequities, it is seen that when all taxes 
are taken together, the estimated effec- 
tive tax rates are roughly the same for 
all income groups up to $10,000. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
Professor Musgrave and other econo- 
mists, while they have made an excel- 
lent case of showing that the overall tax 
system is proportional, and not progres- 
sive, as most persons suspect, are very 
much inclined to overlook the very im- 
portant fact that a person with a low 
income is ironbound to purchase the 
necessities of life and to commit most or 
all of his income to such purchases? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think so. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. If one considers the 
tax on free income, he finds that the 
overall tax system, rather than being 
progressive or proportional, tends to be 
regressive, which fact very much adds 
to the equity and justice of the proposed 
tax cut for persons with low and me- 
dium incomes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is an extremely 
good point. We are talking of total in- 
come and not just the proportions of 
income spent for the necessities of life, so 
to speak. The reason why taxes as a 
whole are merely proportional and not 
progressive, is that while the system of 
Federal income tax is based on a certain 
degree of progression, although not to 
such an extent as most persons think, 
both State and local sales taxes and gen- 
eral property taxes tend to be regressive. 

It is a basic principle that taxes should 
be levied according to ability to pay. As 
this was the intent of the Federal income 
tax, and as this principle has been erod- 
ed and eaten away by the special provi- 
sions which almost exclusively benefit 
upper income groups, we should now 
give a tax cut to those in the low- and 
middle-income groups, not only because 
it would have the greatest multiplier and 
be most effective in stopping the reces- 
sion, but also because it is the fairest 
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method to gain a greater degree of jus- 
tice in our overall tax system. 
THE WRONG KIND OF TAX CUTS 


Now, let us look at some of the tax-cut 
proposals which are the wrong kind of 
tax cuts either, first, because they would 
not stimulate the economy and thereby 
not stop the recession, or, second, because 
they are unjust and inequitable. 

SO-CALLED ACROSS-THE-BOARD PERCENTAGE 

REDUCTION 

One of the proposals which has gained 
a good deal of currency is that we should 
have an across-the-board tax cut of 5, 
10, or 20 percent. The argument is that 
this is the right kind of a tax cut to have 
during a recession for it would not alter 
the tax structure or raise questions of 
equity over which there could be great 
delay and argument in Congress, 

Mr. President, such a tax cut would 
alter the tax structure, and it would, 
further, be inequitable. It is not a cut 
which would be neutral in its effects. 
It would result in exactly the inequities 
which its proponents claim it would 
avoid. 

First of all, who would get the greater 
proportion of such a cut? If one turns 
to pages 20 and 21 of the publication of 
the staff of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation called Alterna- 
tive Plans for Tax Relief for Individuals, 
he will find given the effects of a 10-per- 
cent across-the-board cut. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the tables from this 
publication, showing the estimated dis- 
tribution of such a tax reduction, and 
the burden tables for such a reduction, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

PLAN 10 

Plan 10 would provide a 10-percent reduc- 
tion in tax. This could be incorporated into 
the tax table so as not to make necessary a 
separate computation by the taxpayer. 


Estimated distribution of the tax reduction 
under this plan 


Millions of | Percentage 
dollars 


Burden table jor plan 10 
SINGLE PERSON, NO DEPENDENTS 


Income before t 
deduction law Plan 
personal ex- tax tax 
emptions 
$80 $72 
280 252 
488 439 
708 637 
H4 850 
1, 780 1, 602 
2, 436 2,192 
s 4,448 4,003 
9,796 8,816 
26, 388 23, 749 
66, 798 60, 118 
429,274 | 386, 347 
$ı 000,000 1 869, 478 | 782, 830 


1 Maximum effective rate limitation 87 percent of 
taxable income. 

Maximum effective rate limitation 78.3 percent of 
taxable income, 
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Burden table for plan 10—Continued 
MARRIED COUPLE, NO DEPENDENTS 


Income before | Present Reduction 
deduction for law Plan 
personal cx- tax tax 
emptions Amount Per- 
cent 


108 12 10 
288 32 10 
468 52 10 
1, 037 115 10 


1, 433 159 10 
2.610 200 10 
5, 641 627 10 
16, 996 1, 888 10 
46, 721 5,101 10 
862,210 | 40,246 10 
771,710 | 85, 746 10 


Mr. DOUGLAS. It will be seen, first of 
all, that 41 percent of such a cut would 
go to those with incomes above $10,000. 
Under the plan I propose, namely, cut- 
ting the tax rate on the first $1,000 of 
taxable income from 20 to 15 percent, 
only 9.6 percent of the amount of the re- 
duction would go to those with incomes 
above $10,000. 

In addition, such a plan would not be 
an across-the-board cut which would go 
equally to all income groups and which 
would be neutral in its effects. In fact, 
as the burden tables show, a married 
couple, with 2 dependents, with an in- 
come before deductions for personal ex- 
emptions of $5,000, would receive a tax 
reduction of $52 under the 10 percent 
across-the-board plan. However, a mar- 
ried couple with 2 dependents, but with 
an income of $50,000 a year, would re- 
ceive a tax cut of $1,888, or 3 times as 
much, with an income 10 times as large. 
If their income were $100,000, the income 
tax cut would amount to $5,191. How 
can it be said that this is equitable, when 
a married couple with 2 dependents with 
an income of $100,000 would receive a cut 
in taxes of $5,191, as compared with a cut 
in taxes of $52 for a similar family with 
an income of $5,000? 

I may say this is what was done in 
1954, and it emphasizes the point which 
the Senator from Wisconsin made earlier 
in the afternoon. It was desirable to 
have an income tax cut, but the kind of 
cut made was not the best kind. On this 
side of the aisle, with few exceptions, 
we tried to have the cut given primarily 
in the form of an increase in the exemp- 
tion of from $600 to $700 a person. We 
were defeated in that proposal, and then 
the alternative was the flat 10 percent 
cut, which was better than nothing, but 
by no means so good as the proposal 
which most of us on this side of the aisle 
supported, under the very able leader- 
ship, I may say, of the then distinguished 
senior Senator from Georgia, Mr. George. 

When a family with an income of 
$100,000 receives a cut of 100 times the 
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dollar value of a cut which would be 
received by a similar family with an in- 
come of $5,000, it is hard to understand 
how this could possibly be called 
equitable. 

The proposal which I have advanced 
would give every family with taxable 
income of $1,000 or more, the same dol- 
lar cut in taxes—$50. 

It is a euphemism to call this 10 per- 
cent across-the-board cut one which 
does not raise questions of equity. It 
raises the most profound questions of 
equity. When one considers that our 
tax system as a whole is already almost 
proportional, in terms of total income— 
and, as the Senator from Wisconsin 
pointed out, it would be regressive in 
terms of the surplus above the necessi- 
ties of life—it would be a disservice to 
the country and to the principle of taxa- 
tion according to ability to pay, if we 
were to pass off such a cut as one which 
was equitable. 

Therefore, such a 10 percent across- 
the-board cut would go in too great part 
to those with incomes above $10,000 and 
would not have the desired economic 
stimulus. It would furthermore be in- 
equitable by any standard or test of 
equity, and would raise the strongest ob- 
jections on grounds of equity. 

THE FALSE ARGUMENT THAT A TAX CUT SHOULD 
DIRECTLY STIMULATE INVESTMENT 

It has been proposed in many quar- 
ters that we should have a tax cut which 
would directly stimulate investment. 
The advocates of such a cut argue that, 
as expenditures for plant and equipment 
have fallen to such a great extent, we 
should now greatly reduce corporate 
taxes, or the taxes of very high in- 
come groups, or the tax on capital gains, 
or that we should greatly liberalize de- 
preciation allowances. 

These, too, would be the wrong kind of 
tax cuts if the central purpose of a tax 
cut now is to stimulate the economy. 
We have already seen why a cut in per- 
sonal income taxes for high income 
groups would have little effect in stimu- 
lating the economy. I shall now turn 
to these other suggestions, 

The capital-gains tax is now at 25 
percent, which, in general, is lower than 
the rate of the personal-income tax 
which those with large amounts of capi- 
tal gains ordinarily pay. What has hap- 
pened is that we have so broadened the 
concept of capital gains that it now in- 
cludes far too many items which by any 
normal interpretation should be con- 
sidered as ordinary income. Therefore, 
under our present tax structure, great 
amounts of ordinary income are now 
being taxed as capital gains at a 25- 
percent rate. This is one of the reasons 
why those on high incomes seldom, if 
ever, pay taxes at the statutory rates of 
taxation, Consequently, we should be 
thinking more in terms of closing the 
loopholes and abuses associated with the 
capital-gains tax and other erosions of 
the tax structure than of cutting the 
amount in half. If we were to lower the 
rate of capital-gains taxation from the 
present 25 percent to 12.5 percent, for 
example, as urged, this would merely 
mean that large numbers of people would 
be paying taxes on great amounts of 
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what should be ordinary income at rates 
below the 20-percent rate which we now 
apply to the first $2,000 of taxable per- 
sonal income. Inasmuch as almost all 
capital gains, both in number and 
amounts, are taken by the upper 5 per- 
cent of income groups, the effect of such 
a change would mean that high income 
groups would be paying an effective rate 
of taxation lower than the lowest income 
groups. This would be unconscionable. 

There is, however, a more general rea- 
son why we should not consider at this 
time a tax bill the purpose of which is to 
stimulate investment. American indus- 
try is now operating at levels a great deal 
below capacity. The steel industry, as 
we all know, has been operating at 50 
percent, or below its capacity. The auto- 
mobile industry is presently operating at 
a level below one-half of its capacity 
and even in the calendar year 1955 was 
operating at about only 80 percent, when 
it produced almost 8 million cars. The 
manufacturing industries as a whole are 
probably not now operating at more than 
70 percent of capacity. 

If we were to be so foolish as to pass 
a tax bill to stimulate investment at a 
time when industry is operating at levels 
well below capacity, the tax cut would 
not be effective. Rather, most of it 
would be saved or placed in reserve until 
such time as industry was once again 
operating at or near capacity levels. At 
that time, the funds might be used to ex- 
pand capacity. But one need only ask 
the question: Why should a particular 
industry, or industry as a whole, expand 
capacity at a time when the production 
is at 50 percent of capacity—or even at 
60 or 70 percent? We need only ask the 
question in order to see the fallacy of the 
argument that we should now cut taxes 
in such a way as to directly stimulate 
investment. 

The basic argument against increasing 
incentives for investment or for plant 
and equipment expenditures at this time 
is that such tax cuts would not be spent 
in any large part until after the econ- 
omy had recovered. The best way to 
stimulate the expansion of plant and 
equipment is to increase purchasing 
power, which would increase the demand 
for the goods and services of industry, 
which would soon lead to increased pro- 
duction and eventual investment and 
expansion. 

I may say in this connection that the 
most thoroughgoing treatment of the 
subject was given about 40 years ago by 
a friend and colleague of mine, Prof. 
John M. Clark, in an article in the 
Journal of Political Economy, dealing 
with the so-called accelerator principle, 
in which Professor Clark pointed out 
that slight fluctuations in the demand 
for consumer goods created great fluc- 
tuations in the demand for capital goods. 
That article, which is much too long and 
elaborate for me to discuss now, is 
really a classic in the treatment of the 
whole subject. 

Finally, of course, a major tax cut 
which granted fast tax writeoffs, or a 
lower capital-gains tax, would be noth- 
ing more than a direct gift to big busi- 
ness. It would have no rightful eco- 


nomic purpose and the recession would 
merely be used as an excuse to grant 
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great favors to those who already have a 
disproportionate amount of worldly 
goods. It would be just one more exam- 
ple of this administration using the full 
weight of Government policy to favor the 
strong and well to do, while ignoring the 
needs of the weak. 

If I may turn to a discussion of the 
1954 tax cut, as a result of putting into 
effect the principle of accelerated de- 
preciation and of providing credit for 
a certain amount of dividends directly 
against taxes and not merely against 
taxable income, there was a stimulation 
in the year 1955 of a great surge of in- 
vestments, which continued in 1956 and 
1957. The result, however, was that in- 
dustry found itself with such a great 
capacity to turn out goods it could not 
sell the goods which industry could turn 
out at the prices which industry wished 
to charge. ‘Therefore, having so-called 
surplus capacity, industry began to shut 
down and throw people out of work. I 
make special note of the fact that indus- 
try could have sold the goods if the prices 
had been lowered, but industry did not 
want to lower the prices, and had over- 
production at a given level of prices. 

I sadly fear if we were to stimulate 
investment in the same fashion now we 
would get into an even more aggravated 
situation in the years ahead, if not im- 
mediately ahead. 
OBJECTIONS TO A TAX CUT—1. 

INFLATION 

Now let us take up some of the objec- 
tions to a tax cut; the first, of course, 
being the fear of inflation. 

Perhaps the major objection which 
has been raised against a tax cut is that 
a tax cut now would be inflationary. I 
believe that an analysis will show that 
this is not true and that a tax cut now 
would not and need not be inflationary. 

Inflation is defined as too much 
money chasing too few goods. This 
means that prices go up when an ex- 
cessive amount of money is bid against 
a shortage of goods. At this time, how- 
ever, we have an excess of goods, or at 
lease an excess of capacity to produce 
goods. Therefore, increasing the money 
supply by a tax cut, which would be 
paid for by the sale of bonds and the 
creation of debt, would not produce an 
excessive amount of money relative to 
the quantity of goods. Rather, since 
such a tax cut would result in increased 
expenditures and increased production, 
it would stimulate the production of ad- 
ditional quantities of goods which would 
be added to the existing supply of goods, 
which is already somewhat in excess. 
That is the reason such a tax cut need 
not be inflationary. Of course, a tax 
cut during a boom period or during war- 
time would be inflationary, but we now 
face the opposite circumstances. 

This point may be further emphasized 
by looking at the situation from a differ- 
ent angle. It has been calculated by 
the economists, both of the staff of the 
Joint Economie Committee and by in- 
dividual experts who have appeared re- 
cently before that committee, that in 
order to obtain an unemployment level 
of only 4 percent for the year 1958, the 
economy would need to operate at a 
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level of gross national product in the 
neighborhood of $460 billion. 

At the present time, the level of gross 
national product has fallen, as I have 
said, from an annual rate of $440 bil- 
lion in the third quarter of 1957, to a 
level of $422 billion as of the first quarter 
of 1958. We are therefore operating at 
levels which are in the neighborhood 
of $40 billion below that needed to in- 
sure an unemployment level of only 4 
percent. 

It follows, therefore, that until such 
time in 1958 as we were once again op- 
erating at an annual rate of gross na- 
tional product of about $460 billion, 
additional expenditures, tax cuts, or pur- 
chasing power would not be inflationary, 
because we would be operating well be- 
low full employment conditions. Fur- 
ther, since our economy should grow 
each year because of an increase in the 
labor force and of productivity, we 
should need to attain a gross national 
product of about $475 billion in 1959 and 
$490 billion in 1960 before there would 
be any major threat of inflation with 
an unemployment level of 4 percent. 

If we assume that without a tax cut 
we shall have a deficit of about $9 billion 
to $10 billion for the calendar year 1958, 
and if we assume that a tax cut would in- 
crease the deficit to about $15 billion, 
would this deficit of $15 billion, or a 
combination of say a $6 billion tax cut 
and a $9 billion ordinary deficit, create 
inflation? The answer again appears 
to be that this would not happen at 
these levels of activity. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This is the kind of 
statement which has puzzled me a little. 
As the Senator has pointed out in his 
address, he says that this would not rep- 
resent a net deficit or loss of reyenue of 
$6 billion, but a loss of revenue of only 
51% billion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE,. Therefore, are not 
the correct figures, not a $9 billion ordi- 
nary deficit plus a $6 billion tax cut, but 
a $9 billion ordinary deficit plus a net 
effective tax cut of 81 ½ billion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is more 
accurate. Suppose we take the figures in 
their crudest form. We get a $6 billion 
tax cut. Nevertheless, this would create 
additional income, so that it would not 
really send prices up. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I merely wished to 
be sure that this statement is not taken 
out of context in order to make it appear 
that the disinguished Senaor is advocat- 
ing a $15 billion deficit. The effect would 
not be a $15 billion deficit, but a $1012 
billion deficit. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad the 
Senator from Wisconsin has said that. 
Perhaps he has protected me against un- 
kind critics. 

Suppose, however, that we did have a 
tax cut and that the tax cut was effec- 
tive. If a tax cut turned the economy 
upwards once again and we once again 
were operating at full employment ley- 
els—and the chances of attaining those 
levels either this year or even next year 
now appear to be very slim indeed, with 
the policies which the Eisenhower ad- 
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ministration has adopted—there is no 
reason why the Federal Government 
through monetary policy, fiscal policy 
and budgetary policy should not and 
could not act in time to stop any threat 
of inflation. 

In other words, what they are afraid 
of is not inflation now, but inflation 
later. They can always decrease the 
total quantity of monetary purchasing 
power in the country by open market 
operations, selling Government bonds, 
and thus decreasing the balances of 
member banks in the Federal Reserve 
System, and hence decreasing their abil- 
ity to lend. 

It is extraordinary that Mr. Martin, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
who places such a great reliance upon 
open market operations, seems to place 
very little reliance upon open market 
operations as a means of checking infla- 
tion later if needed. 

The danger is not that of inflation 
but that even decisive and major action 
now—including a $6 billion tax cut— 
will be less than adequate to bring re- 
covery and full employment. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the 
six experts who appeared before the 
Joint Economic Committee on the day 
only 2 weeks ago when the question was 
asked, that the fear of future inflation 
should not prevent the Government 
from acting in a major way, and that 
inflation would not be a major threat 
as a result of a $6 billion tax cut. That 
was the unanimous opinion of the ex- 
perts and the basic reasons for that 
unanimous opinion are the existing low 
levels of gross national product and the 
excess of goods and services which is 
now to be found in the economy. 

But, some will say, what about prices? 
The consumer price index now remains 
as high as it has ever been. We appear 
to be having a cost-of-living inflation 
at the same time that we are in a seri- 
ous recession. This is true. The ques- 
tion becomes, first, will prices increase 
as a result of major Federal action; and 
second, will prices come down if we wait 
longer before we act. The answer to the 
first question has already been given, 
As to the second point, one must exam- 
ine the nature of and the reasons for 
the rigidity in the price levels. 

First of all, the consumer price in- 
dex largely reflects retail prices. These 
prices, traditionally, lag behind a drop 
in prices at the wholesale level and a 
drop in prices of raw materials. The 
price of raw materials—the so-called 

primary product, of which we have a 
daily index—has been going down for 
almost a year and one-half and the 
failure to note this decline and to act 
on it led the Federal Reserve Board to 
continue to fight inflation as late as 
August of 1957 when the real problem 
was that of a recession, which was not 
detected. 

Secondly, it is unfortunately true that 
too many prices are set by monopoly 
action and are what are called adminis- 
tered prices. We have seen that the 
steel industry, as just one example, has 
not only failed to lower prices as the 
demand for its products have dropped 
by one-half, but is even contemplating 
raising prices. The automobile industry 
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has raised prices at a time when it is 
producing at an annual rate of 4.2 mil- 
lion cars against a potential capacity of 
9 to 10 million cars. Therefore, these 
prices are very rigid and are not the 
result of normal supply and demand 
conditions, under competition industries 
which have what are called high fixed 
costs, often prefer to keep prices up and 
reduce production rather than to re- 
duce prices and increase production. 
They claim that their profits are as 
great or greater at high prices and lower 
levels of production. 

Therefore, if we wait and wait until 
the prices of the goods of these monopo- 
listic and semimonopolistic industries 
drop, we shall have to wait for a very 
long time indeed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Tam glad to yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I invite the atten- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois to a very helpful analysis of the 
whole problem by Prof. Abba P. Lerner, 
of Johns Hopkins University. It seems 
to me that we are suffering from a mis- 
understanding of the causes of inflation. 
It is puzzling to the people to understand 
how there can be unemployment, and 
unfortunate economic conditions in 
which business is going downhill, and at 
the same time, rising prices. 

I believe the observations of Professor 
Lerner are so pertinent to this discus- 
sion that, with the permission of the 
Senator from Illinois, I should read an 
excerpt from his statement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
have the Senator do so. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. He points out that 
we usually expect excess demand to be 
the cause of any inflation. However, he 
says: 

Prices may rise because of pressures by sell- 
ers who insist on raising their prices even 
though they may find it not especially easy 
to sell. 


He calls this a sellers’ inflation. I 
think that is a very helpful concept. 


We would then have not a buyer-induced 
inflation but a seller-induced inflation. To 
distinguish this from the kind of inflation 
we have discussed above, and which we may 
call a buyer’s inflation (or demand infia- 
tion), we may call this kind of inflation a 
seller’s inflation. 


I think we are all familiar with the 
kind of development in the economy 
which has been taking place recently. 


A seller’s inflation could be started by an 
increase not in the wage asked, but in the 
percentage of mark-up of price above cost. 
Prices would rise and wages would then be 
raised by workers in attempts to maintain 
(or restore) their original buying power. 
Business would then “innocently” raise 
their prices again only in proportion to the 
increase in their costs, and we would have 
the inflation upon us as well as boring dis- 
cussions about who started it first and the 
famous chicken and egg. 


Professor Lerner concludes by saying: 

All this brings us to the perhaps only too 
obvious conclusion that sellers’ inflation 
cannot be cured or prevented by measures 
directed against excess demand by buyers. 
It can be successfully treated only by at- 
tacking the pressure on prices by sellers. 
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The initiative in this inflation, on the 
basis of any kind of competent economic 
observation, has come from the sellers 
rather than the buyers. We can see that 
obviously, in view of the great excess of 
capacity and deficiency of demand. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

I have personally offered a suggestion 
to the automobile industry as to how 
they could lower prices without decreas- 
ing profits. They seem, however, to be 
very reluctant to accept such an idea and 
I have personally about lost hope that 
they will ever be willing to reduce prices 
in any meaningful way. 

Finally, I am proposing to reduce or 
repeal excise taxes in the amount of 
about $3 billion, for this is a direct way by 
which the price of autos, transportation 
of property, local phone service, long dis- 
tance service, TV sets, radios, air con- 
ditioners, clocks and watches, and hun- 
dreds of other goods and services can 
actually be reduced in price. Yet, and 
this is a great anomaly, there are those 
who claim that a tax cut, including a 
reduction in excise taxes of something 
on the order of $3 billion, which would 
have the effect of reducing prices almost 
immediately would be inflationary. 
They cannot claim that a reduction in 
prices would be inflationary. 

They cannot claim that a reduction 
in price is inflationary. It is the opposite 
of inflationary. When I read such argu- 
ments made by persons in high places, it 
reminds me of the statement attributed 
to Benjamin Franklin, who is quoted as 
having said: “An excellent thing it is to 
be a reasonable preacher, because it al- 
ways enables one to give a reason for 
what one wants to do and believe.” In 
fact, such a tax cut is probably the best 
method of lowering the cost of living at 
this time of highly administered, semi- 
monopoly, industrial prices. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not correct to 
say that the principal motivation for 
the excise taxes was to restrict and dis- 
courage buying during the war period? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. So that the econ- 
omy could channel its production into 
the war effort. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In view of the fact 
that we now have a situation in which 
we wish to encourage people to buy, and 
not discourage them from buying, does 
it not make all the sense in the world 
to repeal the excise taxes, so that peo- 
ple will not be discouraged from buying 
automobiles and other commodities, but 
will buy them? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So it seems tome. I 
become more and more amazed as I find 
leading financial authorities opposing 
such a program. I become more inclined 
to believe that reason does not seem to 
be a guide to action but an excuse for 
prejudice. 
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2. THE INCREASED NATIONAL PRODUCT WILL 
RAISE REVENUES APPRECIABLY 

By how much will a tax cut actually 
increase the public debt? The fact that 
the deficit for 1959 is likely to be far 
more than the administration estimated 
just a few months ago, tends to deter 
many from supporting a further cut in 
tax rates. “Why should we increase the 
debt still further?” they ask. 

Perhaps I should digress here to say 
that the administration was not only 
grossly wrong in its revenue estimates it 
sent to Congress in January, and which 
were prepared, probably, in December, 
but some weeks later Secretary Ander- 
son, when appearing before the Finance 
Committee, stood on the same esti- 
mates and refused to write them down, 
when conditions had already developed 
to the point where it was perfectly ob- 
vious they were not going to be fulfilled. 

Therefore, the administration has 
misled Congress and the country 
throughout most of the winter as to what 
was going to happen. Now they throw 
up their hands and say we will have a 
$9 billion or $10 billion deficit because 
of the recession, and use that as an ar- 
gument why we should not do anything 
further about the recession. 

The Senator from Wisconsin and I 
have shown that a $6 billion cut would 
probably increase the gross national 
product by about $18 billion. When this 
happens, the amount of Federal, State, 
and local tax receipts will rise. At pres- 
ent, about one-quarter of the gross na- 
tional product is collected in taxes for 
these bodies. That is estimating the rev- 
enues of the State, county, and local gov- 
ernments at about $30 billion. 

It seems safe to estimate that about 
this proportion of the increase will go 
for these purposes. This would mean an 
increase in total revenues of $4.5 billion 
above what they would otherwise be and 
would mean that the net loss in revenue 
would only be in the neighborhood of 
51% billion. This would seem to be a 
small price for an increase of $18 billion 
in gross national product which would 
be 12 times as much. To reduce un- 
employment markedly and to start pro- 
duction up would be worth this outlay. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Illinois is again being extremely conserv- 
ative and careful, I believe. What he 
has said is based on the assumption that 
there would be a multiplier effect and 
that it would not go any further than 
that. He is not taking any credit for 
the probability that the tax cut would 
start the economy moving ahead, or the 
very strong possibility that, far from los- 
ing $14 billion, there might very well 
be a net gain for the budget. As a 
matter of fact, I have read that in Aus- 
tria there have been four tax cuts dur- 
ing the past few years, and that the yield 
of revenue they now have is higher than 
it was before the tax cuts began. 

I know there are many other factors 
involved, but its principal effect would be 
in starting the economy in the right di- 
rection. The total net effect on the 
budget may not be minus at all, but plus. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not take into 
account possible intangible effects of a 
tax cut, such as reviving the spirit to 
purchase on the part of the people. This 
is merely what would come from a di- 
rect outlay of additional purchasing 
power. It does not deal with possible 
independent effects on individuals. To 
the degree that this would be sparked 
by a tax cut, it is quite possible, as the 
Senator from Wisconsin has said, there 
would be no net loss of revenue. How- 
ever, I am not claiming that, because it 
is intangible and hard to prove. How- 
ever, if the recession continues, we will 
have a continued loss of revenues, which 
will be very great. 

I have been operating on an annual 
basis. If we were to have a depression 
such as the one of 1929-1932, the loss 
of revenues would be tremendous, for in 
that period the gross national product 
was almost cut in half. We would have 
saved money if we had prevented a fur- 
ther fall or continuation of the decline. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. So there would be 
a great saving, for a tax cut does one of 
two things; it either starts the economy 
moving uphill or prevents it from going 
downhill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is most likely to 
have either or both of those effects. The 
logic of the situation is that the budget 
will be much better off than even the 
Senator from Illinois has indicated. 

3. THE CHARGE THAT A $5-$6 BILLION TAX 
CUT WOULD BE INEFFECTIVE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. There is another 
charge, which was briefly referred to by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBER- 
GER], namely, that a $5 billion or $6 bil- 
lion tax cut would be ineffective. 

It seems very curious that some of the 
same people who are saying a tax cut 
would be inflationary are also saying it 
would not help because it would amount 
to only a dollar or two per week, or that 
it would be saved, or that it would merely 
be spent for food or items which would 
not add greatly to the sum total of con- 
sumption. 

We have already seen that a $6 billion 
tax cut which went primarily to low in- 
come groups would be spent, for we know 
that as long ago as 1950, those families 
with incomes below $4,000 per year ap- 
peared to be “dis-savers” in that their 
consumption expenditures plus their 
debts were greater than their incomes. 
These people would most certainly spend 
any tax cut they received. 

What about the argument that it is 
only a dollar or two per week? It may 
be true that the amount, when broken 
down by daily or weekly expenditures, 
does not appear to be very large. 

However, the aggregate is very large, 
when distributed over 60 million tax- 
payers and the effect on the economy of 
a $6 billion cut, plus the multiplier ef- 
fects, would be very great. A tax cut 
cannot be both inflationary and of no 
aid to the economy. If it is to be infia- 
tionary, it must first give the economy 
quite a stimulus. 

However, a $6 billion tax cut, or the 
equivalent of $100 per person, would 
amount to a wage increase of 5 cents an 
hour. On a $2,000 a year salary that 
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might not appear to be a large increase, 
but people have gone on strike for many 
months to obtain such an increase. 

As I have said, we can concentrate a 
tax cut by providing that the reduction 
go from 20 percent to 10 percent for 6 
months, rather than from 20 percent to 
15 percent for 12 months. A $50 saving 
would be concentrated in 26 weeks, and 
that would amount to $2 a week plus the 
Savings received from a cut in excise 
taxes, 

How does it compare with previous tax 
cuts? Some of the spokesmen for the 
Eisenhower administration have claimed 
that the 1954 tax cut was responsible for 
ending the recession of 1953-54. The 
components of that tax cut were: 

First. A 10-percent reduction in the 
rate of personal income taxes effective 
January 1, 1954, which amounted to an 
estimated revenue loss of $3 billion on 
an annual basis; 

Second. The expiration of the corpo- 
rate excess profits tax as of January 1, 
1954, with an estimated annual revenue 
loss of $2 billion; 

Third. A cut in March of 1954 of $1 
billion in excise taxes; 

Fourth. An annual revenue loss of 
$1.4 billion as the result of the passage 
of the Internal Revenue Act of 1954 on 
August 16, 1954, with various later ef- 
fective dates for the changes in the law. 

Therefore, that portion of the 1954 tax 
cut which went into effect in 1954 
amounted to $3 billion in personal in- 
come taxes, $1 billion in excises, and $2 
billion in corporate taxes, or a total of 
$6 billion. The $1.4 billion revenue ef- 
fects of the changes in the Internal Rev- 
enue Code could not have had any major 
effect in 1954. Further, when one looks 
at the personal and excise tax cuts, they 
amounted to only $4 billion in 1954, on 
an annual basis, and these, of course, 
had the major stimulating effect on the 
economy, although they were not so well 
distributed as many of us had wished. 

The President’s 1955 Economic Report 
had this to say about the effect of tax 
cuts on the 1953-54 recession: 

The contraction was relatively mild and 
brief, because of a variety of timely public 
and private actions, 

The Government cut taxes * * the de- 
cline in private incomes was automatically 
cushioned * * * by sharp cuts in taxes due 
the Government on the reduced incomes, 
(P. iv.) 


In other words the President was 
preening himself in 1956 on how he 
helped the country to get out of the 
1954 recession by a tax cut. Then, on 
page 7, he went on to say: 

The most powerful and pervasive of these 
actions have been of a fiscal and monetary 
nature. * * * These fiscal and monetary 
measures stimulated constructive economic 
attitudes and behavior on the part of con- 
sumers and businessmen. They fostered the 
expectation of improving economic condi- 
tions, reasonably stable prices, efficient 
housekeeping by the Government, and tax 
reduction in the future. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. T yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator 
from Illinois were to make the kind of 
optimistic claims which the President 
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made for his tax cut in 1954, he would 
go far beyond the 18 billion increase in 
personal income, and would make cer- 
tain that it would not cost the Treasury 
$1,500,000,000 to make that kind of tax 
cut, but that the Treasury would be 
greatly benefited. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The administration 
has never been backward in claiming 
credit for all the fine things which hap- 
pened to the American economy. I 
listened to Mr. George Humphrey, when 
he spoke for several days last June before 
the Committee on Finance and claimed 
credit even for an increase in travel in 
the national parks, which he said was due 
solely to the Eisenhower administration. 
But the gentlemen who claim credit for 
the sunshine are reluctant to assume any 
responsibility for the rain. 

Let me read a quotation from the 
statement by Mr. Humphrey himself. 
The inspired stories which are being 
published in the financial journals are to 
the effect that Mr. Humphrey is very 
much opposed to a tax cut. When he 
was asked how he could have favored a 
tax cut in 1954 but does not favor one 
today, he replied that the tax cut in 1954 
was an honest cut, while a tax cut today 
would be a dishonest one. What Mr. 
Humphrey proposes is honest; what 
someone else proposes is dishonest. 

I wish to read, from the mouth of 
Mr. Humphrey himself, the testimony 
which he gave on June 18, 1957, before 
the Committee on Finance in its investi- 
gation of the financial condition of the 
United States. I read from page 19 of 
the hearings. Mr. Humphrey was speak- 
ing about 1953-54. 

We were, at that time, more concerned 
with preventing a decline in employment 
and production than with a rise in prices. 
Taxes were reduced, and the administration 
relaxed down payment and maturity terms 
on FHA- and VA-guaranteed housing loans, 


He mentioned, in a few words, that the 
Federal Reserve policy also was eased. 
Then he continued: 

The decline was stopped and a sound eco- 
nomic expansion got under way with re- 
newed public confidence in the courage of 
the administration and the flexibility of its 
policies. 


Last year Mr. Humphrey claimed 
credit for the revival in 1955 because of 
the tax cut of 1954, but this year he says 
that a tax cut in 1957 would not have 
the same effect. Once again, Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s use of reason seems to conform 
to the definition given by Benjamin 
Franklin. 

I point out here, Mr. President, that 
the quotation from page 7 of the Presi- 
dent’s 1955 Economic Report is under 
the heading “Steps Taken During 1954 
To Build a Stronger Economy” and the 
subheading of “Fiscal and Monetary 
Actions.” The fiscal measures to which 
this report must refer are the tax cuts of 
1954. If these cuts stimulated such 
“constructive economic attitudes,” and 
if they fostered the expectation of “im- 
proving economic conditions, reasonably 
stable prices,” and so forth, surely a tax 
cut of $6 billion in 1958, which I am ad- 
vocating, should have the effect of im- 
proving economic conditions. Surely, if 
the tax cut of 1954 fostered the expecta- 
tion of “reasonably stable prices,” the 
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administration cannot argue that a tax 
cut in 1958 will be inflationary. By their 
own words, let them be known. 

Therefore, when one hears the argu- 
ment either that a tax cut now would be 
inflationary or that a tax cut now would 
have little effect, one need only read 
what was said about the 1954 cuts. They 
were not inflationary. Further, the ef- 
fective cuts of about $4 billion in that 
year were a major stimulus to the econ- 
omy, although they were not so well 
distributed as they should have been. 

I think it can safely be said, therefore, 
that a cut of $6 million in personal in- 
come taxes and excise taxes in 1958, dis- 
tributed as I have said the cuts should 
be, would have a stimulating effect on 
the economy, and that the arguments 
that such cuts would amount to only a 
dollar or two a week and would there- 
fore be inadequate are clearly mislead- 
ing. They are misleading because a $6 
billion cut in personal income taxes and 
excise taxes would be the biggest cut of 
its kind ever given in the history of our 
country. 

4. THE ARGUMENT THAT IT WOULD NOT DIRECTLY 
HELP THE UNEMPLOYED 

One of the most curious arguments 
against a tax cut is that such a cut would 
not help the unemployed. It is true that 
the unemployed would not be helped di- 
rectly, for with no income they are cur- 
rently paying no taxes. However, there 
is no way to help the unemployed directly 
except by increasing or extending unem- 
ployment compensation. We certainly 
should do that, and do it immediately, 
and I hope that we will pass a far better 
bill than the phony measure which un- 
fortunately was passed by the other body, 
and which in hearings last week before 
the Committee on Finance was riddled 
as being illogical. 

It is interesting that many who argue 
that a tax cut would not help the unem- 
ployed are now opposing any constructive 
action to extend the period or increase 
the amounts of unemployment compen- 
sation. However, the House-passed un- 
employment compensation bill, which 
the administration has now embraced, 
will have very little, if any, beneficial 
effect for the unemployed. 

The question then becomes, How may 
we best help the unemployed indirectly? 
The answer to that question is that a tax 
cut is the most immediate and the quick- 
est way by which this can be done. 

WHAT ABOUT PUBLIC WORKS? 


We should not oppose the expansion of 
needed public works during a period of 
recession. But we should not have too 
much faith in them or give them top 
priority. First of all, a recession is too 
often used as an excuse to increase public 
works indiscriminately. Every Congress- 
man’s pet project—some of which are 
costly, inefficient, and indefensible on 
economic grounds—is pushed in such a 
period. 

Furthermore, even when they are ef- 
ficient and economical, such public works 
are very slow in their effect on the econ- 
omy. Plans in most instances, must be 
drawn; bond issues must be floated in 
some cases; land must be purchased, with 
all the delay consequent upon such pur- 
chases; contracts must be advertised and 
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let, and so forth; and labor and mate- 
rials must be assembled before a single 
job is created. 

It takes many months, and even years, 
to carry out this kind of activity. By 
that time, the question whether the re- 
cession will deepen into a depression or 
will be turned around will have been 
settled. 

Moreover, even these projects which 
can be begun early will not necessarily 
be built in the localities where the un- 
employment exists. Some persons are 
advocating a great increase in authority 
to build public works projects on our ma- 
jor and minor rivers. Others are press- 
ing for additional reclamation projects. 
These projects—even those which are 
very worthy in and of themselves—are 
not calculated to provide jobs in the 
automobile, steel, and fabrication indus- 
tries where the major unemployment 
exists. 

To build more dams on the upper Colo- 
rado will not help unemployment in De- 
troit, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
or Altoona. 

Some very sincere persons, who recog- 
nize the great inadequacy our Nation 
has in the number of schools, hospitals, 
and in proper housing for those who now 
dwell in the slums, are pressing for ac- 
tion on these fronts, instead of tax cuts. 
Of course, these projects should be 
passed on their merits. We need them, 
and need them very badily. However, 
such increases have not been proposed 
by the administration as antirecession 
measures. Instead, the administration 
is trying to cut them. The school-con- 
struction program has been abandoned 
by the administration. The housing pro- 
gram for low-income families is being 
kept at a minimum. The hospital build- 
ing program under the Hill-Burton 
funds, according to the administration, 
is to be cut back. The urban renewal 
programs are to be reduced. The ad- 
ministration is trying to cut all of these. 

Those who favor schools and hospi- 
tals, instead of tax cuts, are likely to 
find that most of the money will have 
been spent for less desirable projects in 
the wrong places, and too late to affect 
the course of the recession. The fact 
that money has been spent for the less 
desirable projects will then be used as 
an argument why we should not further 
appropriate funds to build schools and 
hospitals and clear the slums. They will 
probably not get these worthy projects, 
and the recession will continue. That 
will be the worst of both worlds. 

Mr. President, we should give priority 
to schools, hospitals, and slum clearance 
because we need to do it, whether we 
have a recession or do not have a reces- 
sion. But public works cannot be relied 
upon to give the economy the needed 
stimulus to change the direction in which 
economic forces are moving. A school or 
hospital built next year or 2 years from 
now will not stop the recession today. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, to summarize briefly 
this rather long speech: 

An immediate tax cut of at least $6 
billion is the most immediate and effec- 
tive way to stop this recession. Mone- 
tary policy can have only a limited ef- 
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fect. Public works are too slow, and, 
more often than not, they are built in 
the places where unemployment does 
not exist. Unemployment compensa- 
tion should be increased and extended; 
but it is primarily a measure to help 
those who are in great need, although it 
has incidental stimulating effects on the 
economy. 

A tax cut to low-income and mid- 
dle-income groups would increase pur- 
chasing power and therefore would 
stimulate demand, production, employ- 
ment, and investment. A repeal or re- 
duction of the excise taxes would serve 
to lower prices, which would also stimu- 
late demand and would remove any pos- 
sible question that a tax cut would be 
inflationary. 

In a recession, tax cuts should, along 
with unemployment compensation, have 
first priority. They should not be left 
as a last resort, as they have been in 
this recession. They should be used first 
and decisively; and it is a measure of 
the inadequacy of Federal policy that in 
this recession we have had to wait so 
long, and we may have to wait forever, 
before there is any action on them. 

One further word is necessary: Even 
if the economy should be “bottoming 
out,” to use that inelegant phrase, or 
even if we get an upturn in the fall or 
at the end of the year, we shall con- 
tinue, in the absence of any concerted 
or major action, to have very high levels 
of unemployment. Therefore, a tax cut 
should not be made contingent upon a 
continuation of the present rate of de- 
cline, or be rejected because the reces- 
sion is getting worse at a slower rate, or 
is “bottoming out,” or that the economy 
will turn up in the fall. A tax cut 
should be made unless there are clear 
and overwhelming immediate signs that 
the economy has turned upward with a 
thrust which will bring us back to full 
employment levels at a rapid pace. In 
the absence of that kind of evidence— 
and we do not have evidence of that 
kind—we should cut taxes, and cut them 
now, before it is too late. The time to 
act is now. Indeed, the time to have 
acted was many weeks ago. But better 
late than never. 

Mr. President, before I yield the floor 
I ask unanimous consent that a series of 
articles and editorials from the Wash- 
ington Post and the New York Times be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of May 1, 1958] 
TIME For A Tax Cur 

The new employment figures ought to end 
the indecision about a tax cut. Although 
the total number of unemployed persons de- 
clined slightly in the month ending April 
15, the increase in employment did not re- 


flect more than the usual seasonal gain. 
The actual rate of unemployment—the ratio 
of the number of unemployed persons in the 
labor market to the number of jobs—rose 
from 7 to 7.5 percent. This country, and 
the Free World, simply cannot afford such 
continued attrition of the American produc- 
tive economy. 

Despite President Eisenhower's noncom- 
mittal comments at his news conference yes- 
terday, we think the time for action has 
arrived. There are, to be sure, some favor- 
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able items which can be cited: Savings re- 
main high, consumer spending has held up 
reasonably well, housing starts and machine- 
tool orders have increased, and certain spe- 
cific sales campaigns have shown good re- 
sults. But one overwhelming fact remains: 
The economy is not expanding; it is still 
contracting, and the erosion has not been 
halted. 

It is, of course, possible that the economy 
is beginning to right itself, and that within 
a few months it would be back on the up- 
grade even without a new stimulant. But 
the possibility is “iffy,” and even if the opti- 
mistic estimates should turn out to be well 
founded, the question is whether the Gov- 
ernment of the United States can afford to 
wait. We think it cannot. The goods and 
services which are not now being produced 
are irretrievably lost. Ata time when Amer- 
ican industrial production fell 11 percent, 
Soviet industrial production during the first 
quarter of this year rose 11 percent. This is 
a sobering comparison for Americans, and it 
is even more sobering in the reaction on 
other Free World nations which are begin- 
ning to feel the pinch of the recession in the 
United States. 

The present consideration, it seems to us, 
ought to be not whether the Government 
should act, but how. We favor an across- 
the-board cut in income taxes of limited 
duration, such as proposed by the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, as the sort 
of measure most likely to produce the needed 
stimulus quickly. 

A tax cut would be preferable to a mas- 
sive program of public works which could 
not take effect soon—although more govern- 
mental spending, not for “leaf raking” but 
for programs to meet essential national 
needs, is certainly desirable. A reduction 
of income taxes also would be preferable at 
this time, from the standpoint of effective- 
ness and fairness, to any general tinkering 
with excise taxes which might open the door 
to a host of special-treatment pleas. More- 
over, an income tax cut could be so applied 
as to minimize the danger of additional in- 
flation by resuming current rates when other 
governmental spending programs began to 
take hold. 

The precise amount, duration, and cover- 
age of the tax cut are properly matters for 
discussion—though we hope not too lengthy 
discussion. The CED has suggested a 20- 
percent general reduction lasting until March 
31, 1959, at a cost (beginning 5 weeks ago) 
of $7.5 billion. It might be feasible to cur- 
tail the period of the cut somewhat so as 
to make it coincide with the calendar year 
1958. The objective, in any case, is to have 
a cut that is both great enough and of long 
enough duration to make a major impact on 
consumer spending and hence on business 
investment and expansion. 

What is essential in any tax-cut program 
is to avoid letting it become an excuse for 
shirking other national and Free World re- 
sponsibilities. This will be a great test of 
the maturity and vision of Congress. It is 
important to put more Americans to work, 
but this is only one of the requirements 
before the country. It is also important to 
have Americans decently schooled, to have 
cities renewed, to provide the highways and 
other facilities commensurate with the de- 
mands of a growing nation. And if these 
are important, it is no less important to 
look to the health of the Free World—to ex- 
pand trade, to maintain alliances and to 
assist in the economic development of in- 
dependent countries. 

Thus a tax cut cannot be allowed to pre- 
clude the additional governmental expendi- 
tures needed to meet the domestic needs 
of a great Nation. Nor can it be allowed 
to detract from the necessary improvement 
of defense or from the expansion of de- 
velopment programs abroad. Any tendency 
to take an either-or approach in Congress, 
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to view a tax cut as a substitute for schools 
or to retreat into economic isolationism at 
the expense of the remainder of the Free 
World, must be resisted emphatically as the 
narrowest kind of folly. 

The aim must be to do all of these things: 
to support a higher rate of governmental 
spending domestically, to maintain and ex- 
pand programs abroad and to give the econ- 
omy the stimulus it needs to resume its 
growth. Only with such a purpose can the 
country expect to meet its responsibilities 
and to provide the expanded bases of pro- 
duction and consumption necessary for the 
next decade. The United States can recover 
from the effects of a temporarily unbalanced 
budget. What it cannot recover from nearly 
so readily is a prolonged period of sluggish- 
ness and economic shrinkage, of failure to 
keep active the dynamism so essential to 
the success of the competition in which the 
Free World is engaged. 

For these philosophical and practical rea- 
sons we hope that President Eisenhower and 
the administration will conclude that the 
time has come for action without further 
costly waiting; and if the administration 
delays we hope that the leaders in Congress 
will themselves press considered tax-cut leg- 
islation. A tax cut surely will not be a 
miracle cure for the recession, but it is 
medicine of the right sort, and the patient 


is ailing. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of May 18, 1958] 


DEFICIT SCARE TALK 


We share the views of the economists who 
hold that a Federal deficit in a period of 
recession is a useful stimulant, tending to 
compensate for lagging private consumption. 
For that reason we are not dismayed at re- 
cent administration forecasts of a $8 billion 
or even a $10 billion deficit for fiscal 1959, on 
top of a probable $3 billion deficit in the 
current fiscal year. But neither are we per- 
suaded that these forecasts for the year be- 
ginning July 1 are worth very much. They 
depend upon revenue estimates which even 
the Secretary of the Treasury will not state 
publicly because they are so uncertain. And 
they also depend upon spending estimates to 
which the administration is in no way com- 
mitted. Many who cite the spending esti- 
mates are fundamentally opposed to the 
spending itself. 

Yet the prospect of a big 1959 deficit, even 
without a tax cut, is being used by Secretary 
Anderson and Budget Director Stans to bol- 
ster their arguments against antirecession 
tax relief. If their views should prevail and 
no tax cut were enacted by this Congress, 
there would then be nothing to prevent the 
administration from revising downward 
again the 1959 spending program. There 
would be every reason to expect such a 
revision. Officially, the spending program 
has never been increased above the $73.9 
billion level projected in the January budget 
message. Moreover, in forecasting a $78 bil- 
lion outlay last month, Mr. Anderson re- 
frained from saying where the increases 
would take place. And since Congress does 
not control actual spending directly, the 
Budget Bureau could make the downward 
adjustment just as it did last year on defense 
and other programs. 

The result thus could be that the economy 
would receive the benefit of neither increased 
spending nor a tax cut; the administration 
has made plain often enough that it really 
doesn't favor either method of combating the 
economic slump. It has been content to rely 
almost altogether on measures of credit ex- 
pansion, which in 5 months have not turned 
the tide, and upon hopeful expectations of 
higher demand for consumer durable goods, 
of which there is no early prospect. 

We said in January, when the President 
submitted his budget, that it does not meas- 
ure up to the challenge of the times. The 
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budget called for—and still calls for, despite 
recent revisions—a reduction in appropria- 
tions for next year from this year’s requested 
levels. The slight increase in actual spend- 
ing then projected, and still officially pro- 
jected, is an increase of about 1½ percent, 
which, as we then noted, is less than the 
rate of normal economic growth and prob- 
ably not more than what is required merely 
to offset inflation. Since then, the economic 
challenge confronting the country has taken 
on grave new aspects, both in the deteriorat- 
ing domestic business picture and in the 
fresh evidence of expanded activities and 
opportunities for rival Soviet economic 
growth, 

We do not think that the increased spend- 
ing which is needed to meet urgent domestic 
and defense requirements would cure the 
present recession tomorrow or the day after, 
although a determination, alone, to expand 
necessary spending would do much to restore 
confidence. But it does seem clear that if 
the Federal Government shrinks from meet- 
ing these needs, if it fails to refurbish and 
expand the framework which it alone can 
provide for a growing private economy, the 
recession could become permanent stagna- 
tion, or worse. 

To help prevent a further sag, temporary 
tax relief now seems to us a matter of the 
greatest urgency. But along with immediate 
tax cuts, there must be a determination to 
put aside once and for all artificial economic 
ceilings of every variety. In this the Govern- 
ment must take the lead. It can hardly 
expect to give the consumer confidence to 
buy a new car when, at the same time, it 
seeks to cut back on funds for new schools 
and new cities. Nor can it shortchange de- 
fense and, simultaneously, foster the confi- 
dence that must undergird private spending. 
And it most certainly cannot lick the reces- 
sion by trying to scare the country with 
loose talk of imaginary deficits. The time 
has come to begin budgeting the Nation's 
resources to meet the Nation’s needs. 


[From the New York Times of May 2, 1958] 
ANTIRECESSION MEDLEY 


The administration’s policy of attacking 
the steadily lengthening business recession 
by the device of wishful thinking seems to 
have moved into the desperation stage this 
week. This is the only logical explanation 
that suggests itself from the extraordinary 
action by the Department of Commerce in 
rushing into print nearly a fortnight ahead 
of schedule with a partial preview of the 
employment figures for the month March 15 
April 15. 

It is customary for the Commerce Depart- 
ment and the Labor Department—which 
cover different, but complementary, aspects 
of the employment situation—to combine 
their figures in a joint release, which is made 
public around the 10th or 12th of the month. 
But on this occasion the Department pre- 
sided over by that congenital optimist, Mr. 
Sinclair Weeks, decided it would be justified 
in beating the gun. 

What was the justification for this piece 
of unilateral action? It was, one must sup- 
pose, a statistic that had come to light re- 
vealing that the number of the unemployed 
had turned down, between March 15 and 
April 15, by 78,000. By getting this statistic 
into the morning papers of Wednesday it 
would be virtually a sure-fire subject of com- 
ment by President Eisenhower at his Wednes- 
day morning news conference. At any rate, 
that is what happened. The President did 
what was plainly expected of him. He cited 
the microscopie decline in unemployment as 
an example of what he called the continued 
and emphatic evidence of a flattening out 
in the economic decline. He added, how- 
ever, perhaps under the prodding of his con- 
science, that if the statistics were subjected 
to seasonal adjustments it could not be inter- 
preted quite as favorably. 
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That last sentence was a gesture in the 
direction of realism, but even as a gesture 
it was a feeble one. The fact is that this 
decline in unemployment of 78,000, far from 
being a cause for optimism, constitutes clear 
and impressive testimony on the further de- 
terioration in the employment picture. If 
the January-April figure on unemployment 
had conformed to the normal seasonal pat- 
tern we would have had a decline of some- 
thing like 400,000. What we got was a de- 
cline of about one-fifth that number. It is 
for the purpose of providing us with an ac- 
curate picture of prevailing relationships of 
this kind that we have seasonally adjusted 
figures, and such a figure was provided in 
this case.. It shows that the percentage of 
the civilian labor force unemployed rose from 
7 percent in February-March to 7.5 percent 
in March-April. 

Fortunately for the administration, thor- 
oughly timid though its handling of the 
recession problem has been, the opposition, 
despite its predominant strength in the Con- 
gress, is in no position to charge it with a 
monopoly on ineptitude. The administra- 
tion has indicated that it has a clear picture 
of what form decisive action should take, 
but has continued to flinch from taking such 
action in the mistaken hope that it wouldn't 
be necessary. 

The floundering of the Democratic leader- 
ship has differed only in character, not in 
degree. Having toyed fondly over the fleeting 
months of the recession with the discredited 

~ panacea of public works, it is now belatedly 
turning to a consideration of tax reduction. 
But one finds it difficult to generate very 
high hopes for the kind of tax reduction that 
might be expected to emerge from a political 
leadership that regards such action as a sort 
of last-minute substitute for a grandiose pro- 
gram of public works. 
From the New York Times of May 10, 1958] 
p OUR “FLATTENING” ECONOMY 
t has been customary for some time now 
for the Department of Commerce and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Labor De- 
partment to combine their figures on em- 
ployment and put them out in the form 
of a joint release about this time each 
month. 

It will be recalled, however, that this rule 
Was suddenly fractured with respect to the 
statistics covering the month March 15- 
April 15. The Department of Commerce de- 
cided to beat the gun, which it did by re- 
leasing its own figures independently on 
May 1, or more than a week before the 
scheduled release of the combined figures 
of the two Departments. What was the jus- 
tification for this extraordinary act by the 
Commerce Department? Viewed circum- 
stantially against the background of the 
Commerce Department’s more or less no- 
toriously Pollyannaish mentality where 
business is concerned, the only conclusion 

seemed to be that the Department couldn't 
Wait to announce its discovery that unem- 
ployment had declined in the period from 


mid-March to mid-April. The fact that the 


decline was only a single fraction of what 
it should have been on a seasonal basis and 
Was, in fact, scarcely more than the allow- 
able margin of error, eyen on an unadjusted 
basis, was apparently regarded as of little 
_ consequence. 
> This week, running strictly on schedule, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has released 
its own, complementary figures. These sta- 
~ tistics, which are in the general nature of 
an analysis of the Commerce Department’s 
figures, do not make very enjoyable read- 
ing, They show that in absolute terms 
the drop in factory jobs was 267,000. Of 
this 267,000, moreover, 100,000, or 37 per- 
cent, could be attributed to seasonal influ- 
ences. The other 63 percent, in short, was 
caused by the recession. In absolute terms 
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the employment in all nonagricultural es- 
tablishments showed a rise, though a micro- 
scopic one, of 56,000. Placed on a seasonably 
adjusted basis, however, this is transformed 
into a decline of nearly 3 times that num- 
ber—to be exact, 160,000. 

There is little in these statistics that show 
we are close to the point when we may look 
for a rebound in the economy. Even if one 
were to accept the frequently reiterated 
statement that a saucering out of the de- 
cline is now close at hand, this would not 
make any less desirable—not to say urgent— 
decisive action in the form of a sizable tax 
reduction. 

The chief argument against such action 
by the administration seems to be that it 
would mean a substantial budget deficit. 
Perhaps the reply to the argument was best 
stated recently by Dr. Neil Jacoby, dean of 
the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of California, and former 
member of the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. As Dr. Jacoby points out, 
we already have a deficit. Moreover, he 
adds: 

“This deficit (now put at $1.5 billion) will 
become larger as the business recession re- 
duces the tax base, which is the amount 
of personal income and corporate profits 
on which taxes are paid. A $5 billion pack- 
age tax cut would, of course, immediately 
increase the deficit now being automatically 
generated by the business recession. How- 
ever, if the tax cut did serve to revive pri- 
vate expenditures by business firms and 
consumers; if it did shorten the recession 
and speed a vigorous recovery, it would ex- 
pand the tax base and could readily reduce 
the Federal deficit that would otherwise 
exist, Our experience in combating the re- 
cession of 1953-54, when we reduced taxes 
by nearly $7.5 billion on an annual basis, 
indicates that there is a very good proba- 
bility that, over a period of 2 or 3 years, 
tax reduction would reduce rather than in- 
crease the amount of deficit financing by 
the Federal Government.” 


[From the New York Times of May 1, 1958] 
THE RECESSION Isx'r LOCAL 

Allen W. Dulles, Director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, was the principal speaker 
at the opening day ceremonies of the 
46th annual meeting of the chamber of 
commerce, And the head of the CIA 
chose this occasion, and this audience of 
40,000 American business men to discuss the 
facts about Russian competition with this 
country in foreign trade in words that were 
blunt to the point where they might be 
described as alarming. 

Not only is Soviet economic growth ex- 
ceeding our Own by a ratio of 2 to 1, 
Mr. Dulles told his listeners, but the Soviet 
set-up is proving itself as well adapted to 
waging economic war as political war. 

One paragraph in Mr. Dulles’ speech stood 
out with particular impressiveness in the 
light of an observation by President Eisen- 
hower at his news conference last week on 
the current business recession. This was his 
comment that “we are meeting a minor 
emergency internally.” Mr. Dulles’ address 
pointed up the fact strongly that it was idle 
to talk of the business setback as a purely 
domestic phenomenon at a time when we 
were engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with Soviet Russia for the world’s markets. 
He said: 

“While the Soviet Union has been making 
spectacular progress the United States has 
been losing ground partly as a result of a 
depression, which has caused production cut- 
backs and increasing unemployment.” And 
he added, “A recession is an expensive lux- 
ury. Its effects cannot be confined to our 
own shores,” 
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From the New York Times of April 25, 1958] 
POLICY IN A RECESSION 


At his press conference on Wednesday, 
President Eisenhower spoke of the “agoniz- 
ing reappraisal” which he and his associates 
are engaged in constantly in trying to frame 
economic policy. We can believe that there 
is a deep personal problem for him, as there 
would be for any of us in his position, as he 
faces difficult issues. And we can accept 
his assurance he is not being light hearted 
about the situation. Moreover, though he 
referred to the recession as a minor emergen- 
cy, we are sure he knows it is not minor for 
the more than 5 million Americans who 
have been unemployed recently, or for the 
great industries which have had to cut pro- 
duction sharply. 

But there is room for disagreement with 
the analysis which the President presented. 
He cited his belief the rate of decline has 
been flattening out. This is true, but this 
was to be expected because of seasonal forces 
which normally make the economy turn up- 
ward in the spring. Nevertheless, the hard 
fact is that the most sensitive indicators 
are still going down. New claims for unem- 
ployment insurance rose significantly in 
many parts of the country last week. Steel 
production continues to slide downhill. Au- 
tomobile production has been cut again. 
Electricity output fell contraseasonally last 
week. These hard facts must be faced. 

Such evidence strengthen’s the case for 
a tax cut. We find it dificult to understand 
the President's argument against such a cut. 
Certainly defense is expensive. But if a tax 
cut stimulated the economy, the Govern- 
ment's total revenue would almost certainly 
increase as employment, personal incomes 
and profits rose. It is difficult to believe we 
can help to meet the costs of defense by per- 
mitting over 5 million Americans and 
more than half of our steel capacity to re- 
main idle. Rather, the recession weakens 
our ability to meet the Soviet economic of- 
fensive. Meantime, there is no assurance 
that measures already taken will be adequate 
to stem our worst recession of the postwar 
period. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF OWNERS OF 
CERTAIN LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6940) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to reimburse 
owners of lands acquired for develop- 
ments under his jurisdiction for their 
moying expenses, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). The bill is open to 
amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 6940) was ordered toa 
third reading, read the third time, and 
Passed. 


EXTENSION OF DOMESTIC TUNG- 
STEN, ASBESTOS, FLUORSPAR, 
AND COLUMBIUM-TANTALUM 
PRODUCTION PROGRAMS 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 

ceed to the immediate consideration of 

Calendar 1538, Senate bill 3186. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title, for the information 
of the Senate. 8 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3186) to extend for 1 year certain pro- 
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grams established under the Domestic 
Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Co- 
lumbium-Tantalum Production and Pur- 
chase Act of 1956. 

`- The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3186) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the 
Domestic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and 
Columbium-Tantalum Production and Pur- 
chase Act of 1956 is amended by inserting 
before the period a semicolon and the fol- 
lowing: “except that the programs estab- 
lished under subsections (b) and (c) of sec- 
tion 2 shall terminate on December 31, 
1959.” 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 2324 OF 
THE REVISED STATUTES 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1546, S. 3199. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3199) to amend section 2324 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, to change the 
period for doing annual assessment work 
on unpatented mineral claims so that it 
will run from August 15 of one year to 
August 15 of the succeeding year, and to 
make such change effective with respect 
to the assessment work year commenc- 
ing in 1959. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with 
amendments on page 1, line 5, after the 
word “thereof”, to strike out “15th day 
of August” and insert ist day of Sep- 
tember”; on page 2, line 7, after the word 
“on”, to strike out “August 15” and in- 
sert “September 1”, and after line 7, to 
insert: 

Sr. 2. (a) The provision of section 2324 
of the Revised Statutes which requires that 
on each mining claim located after May 10, 
1872, and until a patent has been issued 
therefor, not less than $100 of labor shall be 
performed or improvements made during 
each year, shall be suspended as to any such 
mining claim during the year beginning at 
12 o'clock m. July 1, 1957, and ending at 
12 o'clock m. July 1, 1958, if the claimant of 
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such mining claim shall file, or cause to be 
filed, in the office where the location notice 
or certificate is recorded, on or before 12 
o'clock m. July 1, 1958, a notice of his desire 
to hold such mining claim. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall not apply to more than 6 
mining claims held by the same individual, 
nor to more than 12 mining claims held by 
the same partnership, association, or cor- 
poration. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it encated, etc., That section 2324 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (30 
U. S. C. 28), is amended by striking out “1st 
day of July” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Ist day of September.” 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the amendment 
made by the first section of this act, the 
period commencing in 1957 for the perform- 
ance of annual assessment work under sec- 
tion 2324 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
shall end at 12 o’clock meridian on the Ist 
day of July, 1958, and the period commenc- 
ing in 1958 for the performance of such an- 
nual assessment work shall commence at 12 
o'clock meridian on the Ist day of July, 
1958, and shall continue to 12 o'clock 
meridian on September 1, 1959. 

Sec, 2. (a) The provision of section 2324 
of the Revised Statutes which requires that 
on each mining claim located after May 10, 
1872, and until a patent has been issued 
therefor, not less than $100 of labor shall be 
performed or improvements made during 
each year, shall be suspended as to any such 
mining claim during the year beginning at 12 
o’clock meridian July 1, 1957, and ending at 
12 o’clock meridian July 1, 1958, if the claim- 
ant of such mining claim shall file, or cause, 
to be filed, in the office where the location 
notice or certificate is recorded, on or before 
12 o’clock meridian July 1, 1958, a notice of 
his desire to hold such mining claim. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall not apply to more than 
6 mining claims held by the same individual, 
nor to more than 12 mining claims held by 
the same partnership, association, or corpora- 
tion. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
understand there is no controversy what- 
soever with respect to this measure. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
bill is designed to change the period for 
doing annual assessment work on un- 
patented mineral claims so that it will 
run from August 15 of one year to 
August 15 of the succeeding year, and to 
make such change effective with respect 
to the assessment work year commenc- 
ing in 1959. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a portion of the committee’s 
report as marked be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the extract 
from the report (No. 1521) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENTS 

The first amendment on page 1, line 5, 
strike out the words “15th day of August” 
and insert in lieu thereof Ist day of Sep- 
tember”. Industry witnesses who appeared 
before the subcommittee which held hear- 
ings on this bill testified that the earlier 
date would not give enough time to accom- 
plish the purpose of the bill, namely, to give 
time to owners of claims located in high 
mountainous sections to do their work dur- 
ing the period of time which the ground was 
not covered by snow. 

The second amendment (sec. 2 (a)) adopts 
& part of the language contained in S. 3315 
which calls for the suspension for the year 
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July 1, 1957, and ending July 1, 1958, of the 
requirement that $100 of labor shall be per- 
formed for improvements made on each un- 
patented mining claim during each year. 
PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

S. 3199, as amended and commonly re- 
ferred to during committee discussion as the 
Church-Bible bill, is designed to meet the 
needs of holders of claims in high mountain- 
ous country for sufficient time to do their 
annual assessment work with a degree of 
continuity during the summer months when 
the ground is not covered by snow. 

The provision relating to suspension for 1 
year of the requirement that annual assess- 
ment work be done is designed to relieve the 
financial burden of claim holders, many of 
whom have been hard hit by the current eco- 
nomic recession. Incidentally, from a his- 
torical standpoint Congress has within the 
past 50 years enacted similar legislation on 
the basis of either depressed economic con- 
ditions or shortage of labor and materials 
during times of national emergency, 27 dif- 
ferent times. 

No appropriation of Federal funds is in any 
way involved in the proposed legislation. 

DEPARTMENTAL REPORTS 

Prior to committee action when the date 
15th day of August was under discussion, 
the Department of Interior reported “we 
would not object to the enactment of S. 
3199" pointing out “the original assessment 
year was on a calendar-year basis and there 
is, consequently, precedent for such a change 
in the law as this.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 2324 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, to change the 
period for doing annual assessment work 
on unpatented mineral claims so that it 
will run from September 1 of one year to 
September 1 of the succeeding year, and 
to make such change effective with re- 
spect to the assessment work year com- 
mencing in 1959, and to provide for the 
Suspension of such annual assessment 
work for the year ending July 1, 1958.” 


EFFECT OF NEWLY DEVELOPED 
WEAPONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1571, H. R. 11519. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
11519) to authorize the use of naval 
vessels to determine the effect of newly 
developed weapons upon such vessels. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
bill would authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to use for experimental purposes 3 
destroyers, 1 submarine, 1 merchant-type 
5 and not more than 10 service 
craft. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a portion of the committee re- 
port as marked be printed in the Recorp 
at this time. 

There being no objection, the extract 
from the report (No. 1546) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE 
EXPLANATION 

The Navy plans to conduct tests of newly 
developed special weapons for underwater 
detonation this spring. As a part of these 
tests it is desirable to use certain ships and 
service craft to determine the effects of these 
weapons and to evaluate the safe delivery 
range for ships that may use the weapons 
later. 

The ships selected for this purpose are the 
V. S. S. Howarth, DD-592, the U. S. S. Killen, 
DD-593, the U. S. S. Fulliam, DD-474, the 
U. S. S. Bonita, SSK-3, the steamship Mich- 
ael J. Moran, and eight lighter-type barges. 

The three destroyers involved are now a 
part of the reserve fleet and would be re- 
quired in the event of an emergency. The 
submarine is in the active fleet. The mer- 
chant ship is out of service and was secured 
from the Maritime Administration. 

Why legislation is required 

Section 7306 of title 10, United States 
Code, authorizes the Navy to use for experi- 
mental purposes those vessels that have been 
struck from the naval vessels register after 
having been found unfit for further service 
by a board of inspection and survey. The 
ships proposed for use in these tests have 
not been surveyed and their condition is 
such that they would be useful in a mobili- 
zation period. 

Legislative precedents 

Public Law 442 of the 79th Congress au- 
thorized the use of naval vessels as targets 
to determine the effect of atomic weapons. 
Public Law 173 of the 83d Congress author- 
ized the use of the submarine Ulua for 
experimental tests. 

Need for reasonably modern ships 

The value of the tests to be conducted 
will depend upon a determination of the 
effects on reasonably modern ships with ma- 
chinery in operation in some cases. Hence, 
Obsolete ships or those already struck from 
the register would not provide the informa- 
tion desired. 

Disposition of ships after tests 

Those ships that are not damaged beyond 
economical repair will be repaired and re- 
turned to the reserve fleet. It is possible 
that one or more of the vessels may be dam- 
aged beyond economical repair. 

cost 

The cost of the tests and the support of 
the operations of which the tests are a part 
will be borne from current appropriations or 
from funds in the fiscal year 1959 appropria- 
tions request. At this time it is impractical 
to determine the costs of any repairs that 
may be required after the tests. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be offered, the question is 
on the third reading and passage of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN UNCOM- 
PLETED VESSELS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
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proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1572, H. R, 8547. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
8547) to authorize the disposal of cer- 
tain uncompleted vessels. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
bill would authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to strike from the Naval Vessel 
Register, and to dispose of, seven un- 
completed vessels. These ships are the 
U. S. S. Kentucky, the U. S. S. Hawaii, 
the U. S. S. Lansdale, the U. S. S. Sey - 
mour D. Owens, the U. S. S. Lancetfish, 
the U. S. S. Unicorn, and the U. S. S. 
Walrus. 

I ask unanimous consent that a por- 
tion of the committee report as marked 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the extract 
from the report (No. 1547) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp as follows: 


EXPLANATORY BACKGROUND 
Applicable laws 


Under Public Law 301 of the 79th Con- 
gress, as amended, the Navy was required to 
complete all combatant vessels then under 
construction whose percentage of comple- 
tion exceeded 20 percent on March 1, 1946. 
At that time it was logical to complete these 
ships because of the costs already incurred 
and the potential that they offered for fu- 
ture emergencies. In the years following 
rapid technological advances in naval war- 
fare affected the justification for completion 
of these vessels. Public Law 690 of the 
80th Congress and Public Law 622 of the 
83d Congress authorized the suspension of 
the construction of those vessels scheduled 
for completion under the 1946 act. Con- 
struction of ships named in this bill was 
suspended at the direction of the President 
in accordance with the authority of these 
acts. 

Practicality of conversion 


The Navy has conducted many feasibility 
studies of the cost involved in converting 
these vessels to modern types. Although 
many concrete proposals were examined, 
none of them have been finally approved 
because of the cost and manpower required 
could not be justified in the altered design 
as compared to that of a new ship. The 
Navy has concluded that neither time nor 
money would be saved by completing them. 
Later in this report there appears a detailed 
description of the ships and estimates of 
completion or conversion costs. 

Justification for disposal now 

Until now these ships have had some 
emergency reserve potential, such as a term 
insurance policy, but they no longer are 
considered a worthwhile mobilization base. 
Authority to dispose of the ships has not 
been requested previously because of their 
mobilization potential. Even in an emer- 
gency, if time were available the Navy con- 
siders that it would be more advantageous, 
from the standpoint of both time and 
money, to build new ships. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be 
offered, the question is on the third read- 
ing and passage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 
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INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
1614, Senate Joint Resolution 166. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 166) authorizing an ap- 
propriation to enable the United States 
to extend an invitation to the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization to 
hold the 12th session of its assembly in 
the United States in 1959. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, with amendments on page 2, 
line 11, after the word “costs”, to insert 
“not in excess of the additional costs”, 
and on page 3, line 6, after the word “ex- 
penses”, to strike out “without regard to 
the Standardized Government Travel 
Regulations and to the rates of per diem 
allowances in lieu of subsistence expenses 
under the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as 
amended;”, so as to make the joint res- 
olution read: 

Resolved, etc., That there is authorized 
to be appropriated to the Department of 
State, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $200,000 
for the purpose of defraying the expenses 
incident to organizing and holding the 12th 
Session of the Assembly of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization in the United 
States. Funds appropriated pursuant to 
this authorization shall be available for ad- 
vance contribution to the International 
Civil Aviation Organization for certain costs, 
not in excess of the additional costs, incurred 
by the Organization in holding the 12th 
Session of the Assembly in the United States 
and shall be available for expenses incurred 
by the Department of State on behalf of 
the United States as host government, in- 
cluding personal services without regard to 
civil-service and classification laws; employ- 
ment of aliens; printing and binding with- 
out regard to section 11 of the act of March 
1, 1919 (44 U. S. O. 111); travel expenses; 
rent of quarters by contract or otherwise, 
hire of passenger motor vehicles, and official 
functions and courtesies, 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of State is author- 
ized to accept and use contributions of 
funds, property, services and facilities for 
the purpose of organizing and holding the 
12th Session of the Assembly of the Inter- 
national Assembly of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization in the United States. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand an emergency is actually in- 
volved, in that a meeting is to be held 
in Montreal tomorrow, which makes it 
necessary to take action on the measure 
today. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 166 authorizes the 
appropriation of $200,000 to the Secre- 
tary of State to cover expenses incident 
to holding the 1959 meeting of the 
Assembly of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization in the United States. 
This money would be used 

First. For advance contribution to the 
ICAO for extraordinary expenses to the 
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Organization in holding a meeting in the 
United States; and 

Second. For payment directly by the 
United States of host-nation expenses, 
including rental of quarters, employ- 
ment of temporary personnel, travel 
costs, and the expenses of official func- 
tions and courtesies. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee report as marked be printed 
in the Rxcon at this point. 

There being no objection, the extract 
from the report was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

III. PURPOSE OF THE RESOLUTION 

The year 1959 is the 15th anniversary of 
the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, which was established by the Conven- 
tion on International Civil Aviation signed 
at Chicago in 1944. ICAO is the principal 
intergovernmental organization for coopera- 
tion in the field of civil aviation and enjoys 
an almost universal membership, 72 coun- 
tries, outside the Iron Curtain. Its princi- 
pal functions are: 

(a) Securing uniformity in air navigation 
regulations and standards; 

(b) Facilitation of procedures involved in 
international air transport; 

(c) Joint support of radio, weather, and 
other air navigation services; and 

(d) Technical assistance in civil aviation 
matters to underdeveloped countries. 

The Organization is composed of a Gen- 
eral Assembly, a governing Council of 21 
member states elected by the Assembly, and 
the Secretariat. 

It has become customary for the ICAO 
Assembly to hold its principal business meet- 
ing every 3 years in different member coun- 
tries by invitation. Previous Assemblies 
have met in Geneva, Switzerland (1948), 
Brighton, England (1953), and Caracas, 
Venezuela (1956). Other annual meetings 
have been held at the ICAO permanent head- 
quarters in Montreal, Canada. 

As this year's Assembly will be the last 
major ICAO meeting prior to the beginning 
of large-scale international aviation jet air- 
crait operations, United States aviation au- 
thorities are particularly desirous of having 
it held in this country. Your committee 
also feels that such a meeting would pro- 
vide an excellent forum for acquainting the 
world's aviation leaders with developments 
in the American jet transport industry, and 
for discussion of the problems of jet opera- 
tions which will be faced generally by the 
various member governments. Accordingly, 
it would be to the advantage and welfare of 
the United States to act as the host country 
for the important Assembly of next year. 

IV. AGENCY COMMENTS 

The Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, as well as the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, are strongly in favor of 
the purposes of the resolution. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 
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SPOKANE VALLEY PROJECT, WASH- 
INGTON AND IDAHO 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
1547, S. 2215. The intention is not that 
the Senate shall proceed with the bill 
today, but make it the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2215) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Spokane Valley project, Wash- 
TEOR and Idaho, under reclamation 

WS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with amend- 
ments, 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its deliberations today it 
stand in adjournment until noon next 
Wednesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Wednes- 
day next, at the conclusion of the morn- 
ing hour, there may be a call of the 
calendar for the consideration of meas- 
ures to which there is no objection, be- 
ginning with Calendar No. 1539. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEES 
TO FILE REPORTS DURING AD- 
JOURNMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittees of the Senate be permitted to file 
reports during the adjournment of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—AD- 
JOURNMENT TO WEDNESDAY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
should also like to announce, for the 
information of the Senate, that on 
Wednesday, May 21, it is planned that 
the Senate will consider the postal pay 
rate conference report, and that there 
will be a call of the calendar. In addi- 
tion, if unanimous ‘consent is granted 
and if the independent offices appropri- 
ation bill is ready, it is planned to have 
the Senate consider it on Thursday, 
May 22. 
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Mr. President, under the previous 
order, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until next Wednesday at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned, the adjournment be- 
ing, under the order previously entered, 
until Wednesday, May 21, 1958, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate May 19, 1958: 


In THE Navy 


Vice Adm. Edmund T. Wooldridge, United 
States Navy, when retired, to be placed on 
the retired list in the grade of vice admiral 
in accordance with the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, section 5233, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, May 19, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Right Reverend Monsignor Spiegel, 
pastor, St. Paul's Church, Butler, Pa., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Creator of all, we look 
to Thee in love and adoration; guide 
Thy servants, the representatives of 
the people of this great Nation. Direct 
their deliberations as they legislate for 
the welfare of the Nation, mindful that 
the beneficial laws they enact are des- 
tined to profit not only the citizens of 
this country but help to bring peace and 
happiness to the whole world. 

Ever mindful that the final destiny of 
man is eternal happiness with God in 
heaven, as promised by Christ Who as- 
cended to heaven before the eyes of the 
Apostles, we will be taken up into God's 
Heaven beyond the moon and sun and 
the final star in God's infinite universe. 
Let not Thy people worry about return 
to this earth for they will live eternally 
with God. 

O Lord, Jesus Christ, we implore Thee 
to let Thy inspiration precede the actions 
of this august body and help them so 
that all their prayers and all their deeds 
may ever take their beginning from Thee 
and so begun may through Thee reach 
their completion through Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 15, 1958, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 

On May 14, 1958: 


H. R. 12326. An act making urgent defi- 
ciency appropriations for the fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses. 
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On May 16, 1958: 

H. R. 1126. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to exempt from duty pistols and re- 
volvers not using fixed ammunition; 

H. R. 2170. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to consummate desir- 
able land exchanges; 

H. R.2935. An act for the rellef of Apo- 
lonia Quiles Quetglas; 

H. R. 4115. An act to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain lands in Shiloh National 
Military Park to the State of Tennessee for 
the relocation of highways, and for other 


ei H. R. 5149. An act to provide that when- 
ever public lands have been heretofore 
granted to a State for the purpose of erect- 
ing certain public buildings at the capital of 
such State, such purpose shall be deemed to 
include construction, reconstruction, re- 
pair, renovation, and other permanent im- 
provements of such public buildings, and for 
other purposes; 8 

H. R. 5208. An act to amend paragraph 
1541 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, to 
provide that the rate of duty in effect with 
respect to harpsichords and clavichords 
shall be the same as the rate in effect with 
respect to pianos; 

H. R. 7508. An act for the relief of Harry 
J. Madenberg; 

H. R. 7516. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 so as to permit the importation free 
of duty of religious vestments and regalia 
presented without charge to a church or to 
certain religious, educational, or charitable 
organizations; 

H. R. 8239. An act for the relief of Maria 
Dittenberger; 

H. R. 8348. An act for the relief of Michael 
Romanoff; 

H. R. 9655. An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the Oregon State Cen- 
tennial Exposition and International Trade 
Fair to be held at Portland, Oreg., to be ad- 
mitted without payment of tariff, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 9917. An act to continue the tempo- 
Tary suspension of duty on certain alumina 
and bauxite; 

H. R. 9923. An act to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to permit temporary free im- 
portation under bond for exportation, of 
articles to be repaired, altered, or otherwise 
processed under certain conditions, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 10792. An act to continue for 2 years 
the existing suspension of duties on certain 
lathes used for shoe last roughing or for 
shoe last finishing; 

H. R. 11019. An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the Kentucky State 
Fair, to be held at Louisville, Ky., and the 
International Trade Exhibition, to be held 
at St. Paul, Minn., to be admitted without 
payment of tariff, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12009. An act to amend Public Law 
85-162 to increase the authorization for ap- 
propriations to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 451. Joint resolution authorizing 
the One Hundred and First Airborne Division 
Association to erect a memorial in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

H. J. Res. 528. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 556. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the California 
International Trade Fair and Industrial Ex- 
position, Los Angeles, Calif., to be admitted 
without payment of tariff, and for other 
purposes, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 1356. An act to amend the antitrust 
laws by vesting in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission jurisdiction to prevent monopolis- 
tic acts or practices and other unlawful 
restraints in commerce by certain persons en- 
gaged in commerce in meat and meat prod- 
ucts, and for other purposes, 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1959 


Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 10746) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
amendments of the Senate and agree 
to the conference requested by the Sen- 
ate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none and appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. KIRWAN, NOR- 
RELL, SIEMINSKI, MAGNUSON, CANNON, 
JENSEN, FENTON, BUDGE, and TABER, 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT ON OPER- 
ATION OF THE TRADE-AGREE- 
MENTS PROGRAM—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 384) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby transmit my second annual 
report on the operation of the trade- 
agreements program, This report is 
submitted to the Congress pursuant to 
section 350 (e) (i) of the Tariff Act of 
1930 as amended by section 3 (d) of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1955. The trade-agreements program is 
carried out under the authority con- 
tained in the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934 and its various amendments and 
extensions, 

In the past year, Free World exports 
reached $100 billion and our own ex- 
ports approached the huge total of $20 
billion for the first time, These facts, 
together with the developments in world 
commerce recorded in this report, dram- 
atize the vital role that our trade policy 
has played in the attainment of eco- 
nomic progress at home and abroad and 
in building cohesion in the Free World. 

Whether the progress that has been 
made over the years in the development 
of healthy world trade can be continued, 
whether advances in economic coopera- 
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tion abroad as exemplified by the Euro- 
pean Common Market can widely benefit 
the United States as well as the partici- 
pants, whether the best interests of the 
United States in a peaceful world can be 
fostered—all depend in large measure on 
effective trade leadership by this country. 
This report is a part of the history of 
the reciprocal-trade program. That his- 
tory clearly reveals the need for the con- 
tinuation and strengthening of the re- 
ciprocal-trade program through the en- 
actment of recommended legislation. 
DwicuHt D. EISENHOWER, 
THE WHITE HoUsE, May 19, 1958. 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, in trying to 
get along with the Soviet Union or with 
Communists anywhere, it seems that the 
more things appear to change, the more 
they remain the same. Recently the 
Communist line has been to make a big 
fuss about wanting to relax tensions, 
normalize relations, establish broader 
cultural interchanges between the United 
States and the Soviet Union; and as 
usual we have met them more than half 
way. Now they have called in our am- 
bassador in Moscow to tell him that Mr. 
John A. Baker, Jr., a Second Secretary 
in our Embassy there is persona non 
grata because he allegedly has syste- 
matically violated the norms of behavior 
for diplomatic representatives.” They 
refused to spell out what the norms are 
that he is supposed to have violated, ex- 
cept to admit that it has something to do 
with his attending a weekly course on 
Russian medieval history at Moscow 
University. When our ambassador in- 
quired what he had done that was in vio- 
lation of the norms, so that we could 
prevent such alleged violations in the 
future, the Russian officials refused to 
elaborate. 

As near as we can find out, the crime 
that Mr. Baker committed was to be 
friendly with the Russian classmates. 
He relaxed tensions and established good 
relations, as Moscow has been urging us 
to do, Obviously, they are not willing 
to give the cordial reception and friendly 
hearing to our representatives that we 
in the United States have given far and 
wide to their salesman, Ambassador 
Menshikov. At least 10 Soviet officials 
have taken courses in our universities in 
Washington and New York in the last 
year. Yet when one of our officials takes 
a course in one of their universities and 
fraternizes with his classmates, as uni- 
versity students normally do, that be- 
comes to them a violation of what they 
describe as the norms of diplomatic be- 
havior. Truly the more things seem to 
change, the more they remain the same. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr, Jupp] has 
expired, 
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CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day, The Clerk will call the 
first bill on the Consent Calendar, 


STATE OF NEW YORE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7738) 
for the relief of the State of New York. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
State of New York the sum of $432.07, in full 
settlement of its claims against the United 
States for a refund of employment tax under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
erroneously paid by the State of New York 
during the period of September 30, 1946, 
through September 30, 1947, which refund 
was refused since the time during which a 
claim for refund could be filed had expired: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTIONS 1461 AND 1462 
OF TITLE 18 OF THE UNITED 
STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6239) 
to amend section 1461 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, relating to the mail- 
ing of obscene or crime-inciting matter. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the eighth para- 
graph of section 1461 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 
“Whoever knowingly uses the mails for the 
mailing, carriage in the mails, or delivery of 
anything declared by this section to be non- 
mailable, or knowingly causes to be delivered 
by mail according to the direction thereon, 
or at the place at which it is directed to be 
delivered by the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed, or knowingly takes any such thing 
from the mails for the purpose of circulating 
or disposing thereof, or of aiding in the 
circulation or disposition thereof, shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 5 years, or both.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2 at the end of line 3, strike out 
the period and the quotation mark, substi- 
tute a comma and add the following: “for 
the first such offense, and shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 10 years, or both, for each such offense 
thereafter.” 

“Sec. 2. (a) The first paragraph of section 
1462 of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*Whoever brings into the United States, 
any place subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
or knowingly uses any express company or 
other common carrier, for carriage in inter- 
state or foreign commerce—.’ 
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“(b) That paragraph of such section of 
1462 which begins with the words ‘Whoever 
knowingly takes’ is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Whoever knowingly takes from such 
express company or other common carrier any 
matter of thing the use of which for carriage 
is herein made unlawful—.’ 

“(c) The last paragraph of such section 
1462 is amended to read as follows: ‘Shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 5 years, or both, for the first 
such offense and shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
10 years, or both, for each such offense there- 
after?” 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, no more 
serious internal problem confronts our 
Nation today than that of juvenile de- 
linquency. The increased rate of crime 
among our youth represents an alarm- 
ing threat to our national security as 
well as to the security of the individual 
citizen. Few things contribute more to 
moral degeneration than the lewd and 
obscene literature and other filth which 
flows freely through our mails directly 
to our young people or by way of maga- 
zine stands and corner drugstores. 

The responsibility for blotting out this 
scourge on our society falls primarily 
on the citizens of each individual com- 
munity, but the Federal Government 
can and must give aid and encourage- 
ment to these communities. One way 
to do just that is to bar the use of the 
mails to promoters and purveyors of ob- 
scenity. 

Congress has tried to do this in the 
past, but its efforts have been thwarted 
by court decision. The present sections 
1461 and 1462 of title 18, United States 
Code, were intended to outlaw the use of 
the mails for transmitting obscene or 
crime-inciting matter. It was also in- 
tended that, reading those sections to- 
gether with section 3237 of the same 
title, violations of section 1461 could be 
prosecuted in any district from, through, 
or into which the matter moved. The 
Court of Appeals for the 10th Circuit, 
however, has held that since the crime 
is not, in its opinion, a continuing one, 
but is complete upon deposit in the 
mail, it can be prosecuted only in the 
district where the matter is deposited. 
United States v. Ross (205 F. 2d 619, 
10th Cir. 1953). 

The interpretation given by the courts 
has, to all intents and purposes, nullified 
previous Congressional action. They 
have said a promoter can be prosecuted 
only where he puts the material into the 
mail. As a result the community most 
affected by the crime, that is, the one 
where the stuff is circulated, has no op- 
portunity whatsoever to protect itself. 

The bill before us, is intended to over- 
come the effect of judicial interpreta- 
tion and thereby to-increase materially 
the effectiveness of the present statute. 
Its purpose is to make it abundantly 
clear that violators can be prosecuted 
either at the place of mailing, or at the 
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place of address or delivery, or in any 
judicial district through which the ob- 
jectionable matter is carried in the mails. 

Voluminous evidence points to the fact 
that the traffic in pornographic and 
crime-inciting matter is on the increase. 
It is estimated 50 million direct-mail 
advertisements for such material were 
circulated into American homes last year. 

Promoters are raking in enormous 
profits, often apparently in the millions. 
Their methods are devious and deceptive. 
They prey upon the innocent and un- 
suspecting. Their filthy produce is con- 
taminating young minds all over our 
country. 

As an example of their operation, the 
campaign of filth often begins by a young 
boy answering a magazine ad for the sale 
of innocent items such as cowboy pic- 
tures or some sports equipment. That 
puts him on the mailing list of these un- 
scrupulous peddlers of obscenity, and a 
flow of filth follows. Their methods 
often involve a follow-up letter, written 
in a girl’s hand, urging him to write in 
for party pictures or other lurid scenes. 
Samples are enclosed to spur him on. 

By these methods the obscenity mer- 
chants force their way, through the 
mails, into the homes and minds of de- 
cent young citizens. The terrible thing 
is that under our present laws there is 
no effective means for stopping this 
Niagara of smut. 

The Post Office gets thousands of com- 
plaints, but its hands are tied. At great 
expense to the Government its mail car- 
riers are forced to deliver into homes 
that don’t want it, material which is at 
the same time embarrassing and de- 
grading. 

It is time these defiant lawbreakers 
were brought to task. Congress must 
act now to give the communities most 
affected a chance to defend themselves 
from this deluge of obscenity. We must 
bring the Federal Government to the aid 
of the parents, teachers, clergy, guidance 
counselors, and other citizens who are 
working unceasingly to promote decency 
and high moral standards for our young 
people. i 

In my hometown, Rochester, N. Y., city 
officials and civic and religious groups 
have worked effectively to keep porno- 
graphic and other undesirable literature 
off the newsstands. These dedicated 
people and organizations have already 
gone a long way toward riding our city 
of the insidious blight of printed filth. 
But they need the assistance that enact- 
ment of this measure would assure them. 

I am confident that, given the oppor- 
tunity, juries in every community will 
soon close the mails to these criminals. 
Congress has a moral obligation to give 
them that opportunity by enacting as 
soon as possible, the bill to curb the 
mailing of obscene or crime-inciting 
matter. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Osmers] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the ris- 
ing mail traffic in pornography must be 
stopped. That is why I introduced legis- 
lation similar to H. R. 6239 now before 
us. We must mobilize the full resources 
of the Federal Government to stamp out 
this immoral trade by vigorously prose- 
cuting the offenders. 

There is no question in my mind that 
those who send obscene materials 
through the mails to our youth are di- 
rectly contributing to our ever increasing 
rate of juvenile delinquency. 

I have received many letters from in- 
dignant parents who complain of finding 
obscene literature in mail addressed to 
their teen-age children. Religious lead- 
ers of all faiths have also urged me to 
make every effort within my power to 
end this evil traffic. 

Post Office Department officials tell me 
that they strongly favor the enactment of 
this legislation. 

It is dangerous to our youth to permit 
the flow of obscene literature to continue 
in our mail system. The time has come 
for us to take decisive action in the form 
of this strong legislation. 

One of its most important provisions 
would make it possible to prosecute vio- 
lators not only at the place at which 
the objectionable matter is mailed, but 
also at the place of address or delivery, 
or in any judicial district through which 
such matter is carried. 

The law now provides that prosecution 
may be had only in the district where 
the mailing was made. Prosecution also 
at the place of delivery greatly strength- 
ens the statute, since it completely covers 
the offense from mailing to receipt. 

We would certainly be performing a 
great service to our country, especially 
to our youth, if we favorably act on the 
bill before us. 

This legislation is an essential step in 
the nationwide fight against juvenile de- 
linquency, indecency, and immorality. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, this House 
is currently debating what I conceive 
to be one of the most commendable legis- 
lative projects currently pending before 
the Congress. Every decent and 
thoughtful citizen is concerned about the 
flood of obscene, lewd, and libidinous 
literature distributed through the United 
States mails for consumption by the pub- 
lic at large and our young people in 
particular. It is a responsibility of Con- 
gress, and we dare not shirk it, to frame 
dur laws in such a way as to make it im- 
possible for these purveyors of filth to 
poison the character of America. 

Section 1461, title 18, of the United 
States Code, attempts to define obscene 
literature and to classify it as “nonmail- 
able matter.” The statute provides a 
penalty of $5,000 or 5 years’ imprison- 
ment, or both. 

Section 3237, title 18, reads in perti- 
nent part as follows: 

Any offense * * * begun in one district 
and completed in another * * * may 
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be * * * prosecuted in any district in 
which such offense was begun, continued, 
or completed. Any offense involving the 
use of the mails, or transportation in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, is a continuing 
offense and may be * * * prose- 
cuted in any district from, through, or into 
which such commerce or mail matter moves. 


From the foregoing it would appear to 
any objective attorney, and certainly to 
any layman, that the crime of mailing 
obscene literature as defined in section 
1461 is a “continuing offense” and as 
such the criminal could be prosecuted 
either in the judicial district in which 
the literature was placed in the mails or 
in the judicial district through which it 
passed or where it was delivered. The 
Federal courts have held otherwise. 

In the case of United States v. Ross, 
et al. (205 F. (2d) 619), the defendant 
Ross was indicted under section 1461. 
He was charged with having deposited in 
the mails in the State of California for 
delivery in the States of Kansas and 
Michigan pictures of nude females. He 
was indicted in the State of Kansas. 
The district court dismissed the indict- 
ment for lack of jurisdiction, holding 
that the crime defined in section 1461 
was completed at the point of mailing 
and was not a “continuing offense.” The 
circuit court of appeals sustained the 
district court’s ruling. Tomy mind, such 
a conclusion was completely untenable, 
unthinkable, and in chaotic conflict with 
the manifest intent of Congress as ex- 
pressed in section 3237. 

H. R. 6239 would correct that errone- 
ous judicial interpretation of Congres- 
sional intent. The language, “whoever 
knowingly uses the mail for the mailing, 
carriage in the mails, or delivery” 
makes it unmistakably clear that the use 
of the mails for the distribution of ob- 
scene literature is a “continuing offense” 
and can be prosecuted in any judicial 
district in which the obscene matter was 
deposited for mailing, through which 
the mails passed and in which delivery 
was made, 

Time and painful experience have 
proved the inadequacy of the penalty in 
the present act. The records of the 
Post Office Department disclose repeated 
convictions of the same violators oper- 
ating under assumed names, aliases, or 
different trade names. These indecent 
people follow the practice of incorporat- 
ing their “businesses” under the laws of 
their State of domicile. As soon as the 
corporation is convicted, they simply 
dissolve the corporation and form a new 
one. Accordingly, the bill contains a 
provision which would provide a penalty 
for second offenders of not less than 
$5,000 nor more than $10,000 or impris- 
onment for not less than 5 years nor 
more than 20 years, or both. 

The bill which I introduced, H. R. 
10353, is similar in form to H. R. 3663 
and other related bills. However, my 
bill, while redefining obscene literature 
in more detail, further incorporates the 
essential purpose of H. R. 6239 by mak- 
ing the crime a “continuing offense” and 
providing for greater penalties for sec- 
ond offenders. 

Mr. Speaker, so long as the bill re- 
ported by this committee achieves these 
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two fundamental purposes, I am not 
concerned what language is used or 
whose name the bill bears. I am con- 
cerned only that the language be suffi- 
ciently explicit that the Federal judi- 
ciary can find no exeuse for misinter- 
preting the intent of Congress to punish 
those people who would debauch the im- 
pressionable minds of our young people 
and degrade our American civilization. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS, Mr. Speaker, our coun- 
try’s children are being given the “hard 
sell” to buy obscene photographs and 
movies. More than 50 million direct- 
mail advertisements—often more pro- 
vocative than the product they peddle— 
are sent to our teen-agers each year. 

To date, no one, from post-office official 
to parent, has been able effectively to 
curb this mushrooming trade in pornog- 
raphy—no one, although it is abhorrent 
to us all. 

H. R. 6239, the bill before us this after- 
noon—similar to H. R. 10873, which I in- 
troduced February 20—offers a means to 
curb mail and other forms of interstate 
traffic in obscene matter. Equally im- 
portant, it provides a means to curb the 
traffic without a corresponding restric- 
tion of civil liberties. 

Jurisdiction and venue statutes now 
provide that any offense involving the 
mails or interstate transportation is a 
continuing offense and may be prose- 
cuted in any district “from, through, or 
into which such commerce or mail mat- 
ter moves.” However, under the spe- 
eific law pertaining to obscene matter, a 
California court held that this statute 
singles out depositing mail as the act— 
and only act—which may be prosecuted. 
Thus, no matter where the pornography 
goes, legal remedy is now limited to a 
proceeding in the district where the 
obscene matter is deposited for mailing. 

By chance or design, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of pornography is deposited 
in the mails in a judicial district that 
has a very liberal notion of what consti- 
tutes obscene matter. I have no argu- 
ment with the courts of that district. 
My argument is that what is true for one 
area is not necessarily true for another. 
Wisconsin parents, in my view, have as 
much a right to prosecute obscenity 
mongers as do parents in Hollywood. 
The purpose of the bill before us now is 
to assure them that right by providing 
that the offense does not end with de- 
posit, a rather harmless act in itself, but 
that the offense is continuous from de- 
posit, through transit, to delivery and 
may be prosecuted at any place along the 
line. In other words, the bill grants all 
our citizens recourse to their courts to 
protect their children from obscenity. 

Earlier this year a Milwaukee woman, 
mother of a 15-year-old son, wrote: 

I have been having an awful time trying 
to keep these things from him, but he must 
have his name on lots of lists. All I can do 
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is ask that you take care of people like this 
in whatever way you are able. Thank you. 


As a result I introduced a companion 
measure to the bill under discussion. 
The response by the people of Milwaukee 
and Wisconsin has been overwhelming. 
If any of you wonder how these people 
reacted, I invite you to visit my office and 
see for yourself. I have received some 200 
letters, over 1,000 postcards, and peti- 
tions and resolutions from groups repre- 
senting more than 30,000 of my con- 
stituents, This is a continuing demon- 
stration. Last week I received petitions 
signed by nearly 200 Wisconsin church- 
women, This mail, those signatures, all 
urge immediate passage of the legislation 
before us. 

For the Recorp, I wish to include 
selected petitions, resolutions, and letters 
from parents, teachers, and city officials, 
and from their organizations, urging 
passage of the antiobscenity measure: 


LEAGUE OF CATHOLIC HOME 
AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS, 
ARCHDIOCESE OF MILWAUKEE, 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 26, 1958. 
The Honorable Henry S. REUSS, 
Room 1718, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Reuss: Thank you for your very 
prompt attention to our request for informa- 
tion concerning bill, H. R. 10873. 

Enclosed is a copy of a resolution adopted 
at our regular meeting held on March 20, 
1958. Wo hope that it will be of some help 
in securing favorable action on the bill. 

Very truly yours, 
KATHLENE RUSSELL, 
Mrs. Robert P. Russell, 
Chairman, Legisiative Committee. 


LEAGUE OF CATHOLIC HOME AND SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION RESOLUTION 


Whereas Representative Henry S. REUSS 
has introduced a bill into Congress known 
as H, R. 10873 which will enable the Federal 
Government to prosecute persons who cir- 
culate obscene matters through the mails, 
not only in the city where the material is 
mailed, but also in the cities where the 
offensive matter is received; and 

Whereas said bill, if adopted by Congress, 
will broaden and strengthen the powers of 
the Federal Government to stop the sending 
of obscene, lewd, or crime-inciting matter 
through the mails: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the League of Catholic 
Home and School Associations of the Arch- 
diocese of Milwaukee representing 99 units 
with a total membership in excess of 30,000 
go on record in support of said bill H. R. 
10873 and urge the adoption thereof. 


MANITOBA PARENT-TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 21, 1958. 
Congressman Henry S. REUSS, 
1718 House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: At the regular monthly meeting 
of the Manitoba P. T. A. held on Tuesday 
evening, April 15, the members went on 
record as favoring your amendments to sec- 
tions 1461 and 1462 of title 18 of the United 
States Code. (Bill H. R. 10873.) Bill to 
strengthen law prohibiting mailing of ob- 
scene material. 
Please do all in your power to have this 
bill passed. 
Sincerely, 


ARLENE PATTI, 
President, Manitoba P. T. Association. 
BEULAH B. TOETZ, 
Legislative Chairman, Manitoba P. 
T. Association. 
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OFFICE OF THE CITY CLERK, 
West Allis, Wis., April 12, 1958. 
Hon. HENRY S. REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Reuss: I have enclosed herewith 
a certified copy of Resolution No. 8760 adopt- 
ed unanimously by the common council of 
the city of West Allis recording support for 
the passage of H. R. 10873. 
Yours very truly, 
PHIL ELLIOTT, 
City Clerk. 


West ALLIS, Wis., RESOLUTION 
(By Alderman Joseph Aschenbrenner) 

Whereas the child welfare committee, at 
its meeting of April 7, 1958, recommended 
that the common council support the pas- 
sage of H. R. 10873, a bill by Congressman 
Reuss to prohibit obscene literature from 
passing through the mails; and 

Whereas the said bill appears to be a 
meritorious effort to safeguard the morals, 
ideals, and spiritual welfare of our children 
and young people, and is deserving of com- 
mon council support: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of 
the City of West Allis hereby records its 
support of H. R. 10873, and urges our Fed- 
eral representatives to work for the passage 
of said biil. 

Let certified copies of this resolution go 
forward to all Wisconsin Congressmen, both 
Wisconsin Senators, and Chairman EMANUEL 
CELLER of the House Judiciary Committee. 

Adopted April 18, 1958. 

PHIL ELLIOTT, 
City Clerk. 
Approved Apirl 12, 1958. 
ARNOLD H. KLENTZ, 
Mayor. 
APRIL 25, 1958. 
The Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CELLER: I am sending this letter 
to you, asking that you do all in your power 
to see that bill H. R. 10873 is enacted into 
law. This bill, which is presently in your 
committee, was introduced by Representa- 
tive Reuss, of Wisconsin, 

I know I need not go into the content of 
the law. However, I cannot urge you too 
strongly the necessity of this type of legis- 
lation. Our office supplies the city of West 
Allis with its legal work. West Allis has a 
population of approximately 65,000; we are 
the largest suburb of the city of Milwaukee. 

Any number of times irate parents, par- 
ticularly mothers, have contacted me with 
respect to the type of literature their young 
sons are able to buy on the newsstands in 
our city. I am sure that I can use no new 
adjectives to describe this filth. These par- 
ents have ample justification for their con- 
cern. Some of the pictures and stories 
make a grown man blush, yet they are avail- 
able to the young, impressionable minds of 
high-school students and even pre-high- 
school students. 

A favorable recommendation from your 
committee in this matter would make every 
parent deeply indebted to you. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES G, PANOSIAN, 
Assistant City Attorney, West Allis, Wis. 


APRIL 10, 1958. 
Representative HENRY S. REUSS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I have today forwarded to Rep- 
resentative EMANUEL CELLER, a petition con- 
taining the signatures of 29 women in sup- 
port of bill H. R. 10873, requesting favorable 
action on same. 

These women are all members of the 
Women's Society of Christian Service of the 
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First Methodist Church of Sheboygan, Wis. 
Speaking for them I have urged Mr. CELLER 
to support this bill. 

We are happy to support this type of good 
legislation. 

Respectfully yours, 
ISABELLE H. Lauson, 
Secretary of Christian Social Relations, 

First Methodist Church, Sheboygan, Wis. 

MARSHFIELD, Wis., April 23, 1958. 
The Honorable Henry S. Reuss, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As secretary of the Marshfield 
Deanery Council of Catholic Women, I am 
instructed to write you, to congratulate you 
on your stand on bill H. R. 10873. 

Our organization includes all Catholic 
women in several counties in central Wis- 
consin. The attached clipping was read at 
one of our meetings, and we wish you to 
Know that we appreciate your efforts. 

Sincerely, 
MARSHFIELD DEANERY COUNCIL 
Or CATHOLIC WOMEN, 

DOLORES NUBER. 

COUNTY OF MILWAUKEE, 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 24, 1958. 

Representative HENRY R. REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Reuss: I would like you and 
other Representatives to vote in favor of bill 
H. R. 10873, of which you are sponsor, 
thereby broadening and strengthening the 
powers of the Federal Government to stop 
the sending of obscene, lewd, or crime-incit- 
ing matter through the mails. 

I am president of the West Allis Old Time 
Baseball Association representing about 600 
men in our community who are interested 
in the welfare of young people. We are 
wholeheartedly in accord with this type of 
legislation so our youth will not be able 
to get or read the type of obscene matter 
with which this bill is concerned. 

Very truly yours, 
Max A. BARCZAK, 
Treasurer. 


Mr. Speaker, the foregoing resolu- 
tions and petitions and letters are but 
a few of the expressions of support I 
have received from Wisconsin groups 
who feel that the bill before us must 
pass. I have also received a petition, 
resolution, or letter of support from the 
following Wisconsin organizations: 

Church groups: 

The United Church Women of Wis- 
consin. 

The United Church Women of Mil- 
waukee. 

Women's Society of Christian Service, 
Milwaukee district. 

Women's Society of Christian Service, 
Aldersgate Methodist Church, Mil- 
waukee. 

Women's Society of the First Metho- 
dist Church, West Allis. : 

Forest Park Presbyterian Church Ses- 
sion, Waukesha. 


Washington Park Presbyterian 
Church Circle, Milwaukee. 

Parent-teacher groups: 

Parent-Teacher Association City 


Council, Milwaukee. 

Campus Elementary School PTA, Mil- 
waukee. 
ia Grantosa Drive School PTA, Milwau- 

ee. 

Thirty-sixth Street School PTA, Mil- 
waukee. 

Thirty-fifth Street School PTA, Mil- 
waukee. 
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Home and school associations: 

St. George Home and School Associ- 
ation, Kenosha. 

St. Stanislaus Home and School Asso- 
ciation, Racine. 

Others: 

Mother of Perpetual Help School 
Board, Milwaukee. 

Philosophy and Physic Science Class, 
West Allis. 

Mr. Speaker, the active support of 
these organizations, and of the hundreds 
of individual citizens who have written 
to me on this legislation, has played an 
important part in bringing this bill be- 
fore the House of Representatives today. 
I join with them in hoping that it is 
soon enacted into law. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend sections 1461 and 1462 
of title 18 of the United States Code.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the pas- 
sage of the bill, H. R. 6239, relating to 
the mailing of obscene or crime inciting 
matter, is one of the most constructive 
actions taken by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the 85th Congress. 

In the recent case of Roth against the 
United States, the substantive law as in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court appar- 
ently provided for the law enforcement 
agencies of the Federal Government ad- 
equate standards by which they might 
carry out the intent of the Congress in 
preventing the dissemination of these 
publications pandering to obscenity, por- 
nography, and disrespect for law and 
order. Unfortunately, however, ade- 
quate law enforcement demands more 
than mere substantive law. Procedures 
are often just as important as substance. 
For this latter reason, the enactment 
into law of H. R. 6239 will serve notice 
to the muckrakers and pornographic 
panderers that Federal law enforcement 
agencies will not tolerate even the slight- 
est skirtings of the laws against ob- 
scenity. 

By increasing the penalties for re- 
peated offenders of these statutes, not 
only is adequate punishment provided 
but the increased penalties will serve as 
a deterrent to those who believe that 
profit in the commerce of human morals 
surpasses the principles of morality it- 
self. All too often in the past have the 
violators of our obscenity laws returned 
to court and convicted therein, merely 
eventually to return to the scenes of 
their former crimes and reap financial 
profit from the promotion of juvenile 
delinquency and the promotion of im- 
morality. I believe that the increase in 
penalties as provided for in this bill 
will take from those repeated offenders 
the desire and the incentive to continue 
in this illicit traffic after their initial 
conviction, 
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The other main provision in this legis- 
lation provides for the prosecution of a 
violator in the particular area where the 
violation Has its most deleterious and 
vicious effect, namely, where the obscene 
material is received from the mail. Un- 
der the decision in the Ross case, the 
violation was complete when this filth 
was deposited in the United States mails. 
Upon its receipt by the party to whom 
it was destined, it could then be dissemi- 
nated throughout the community under- 
mining morals of juveniles in that area 
with immunity. Certainly, while the 
technical crime may have been consum- 
mated in a far distant location by the 
mere deposit of such pornography in the 
mail, the impact and ramifications of 
this vicious criminal act were found in 
the minds and morals of those who were 
subjected to it upon receipt. 

Permitting the prosecution to take 
place in the area where the harm is done 
to public morality, is indeed a construc- 
tive step. Who better can judge the 
effect of such vicious and low activity 
than the people of the community who 
have been harmed by the dissemination 
of such filth. There is nothing for any- 
one to fear in the enactment of this leg- 
islation except those who seek profit 
from pornography and immorality. 
Merely to permit the moral, God-fearing 
members of the community to pass judg- 
ment upon purveyors of filth who would 
destroy the homes of a community and 
the morals of the juveniles who reside 
therein, should strike fear in no one’s 
heart other than those who fear justice 
and the loss of degrading profit in human 
misery. 

DISTRIBUTING OBSCENE OR CRIME-INCITING 

MATTER 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that the Judiciary Committee of 
the House has brought before us for con- 
sideration today a bill to close one of the 
gaping loopholes in our legal defenses 
against those depraved merchants of 
filth who profit from distributing ob- 
scene, lewd, lascivious, filthy, or vile 
material among the youth of this coun- 
try and among adults of low mentality. 

I am particularly pleased that the bill 
is coming before the House on the Con- 
sent Calendar, for its passage on that 
Calendar will stand as proof that the 
House is completely united in demanding 
effective action to curb the distribution 
of this filthy and obscene material now 
flooding the mails and express companies 
and other channels of distribution. 

Under our procedures here in the 
House of Representatives, a bill called 
up on the Consent Calendar can be 
blocked by a single objection. Thus, 
unanimous agreement is necessary to 
pass a bill on the Consent Calendar. 
The fact that this bill—dealing with a 
subject closely touching on the first 
amendment to the Constitution and thus 
almost inherently controversial—can be 
passed by unanimous consent is proof of 
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the need for this legislation and also is a 
tribute to the drafting ability of the 
members of the Judiciary Committee 
who handled this legislation. I want to 
express my own personal thanks to 
Chairman EMANUEL CELLER of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, author of this bill, and 
Chairman Francis E. WALTER of the Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee which held hear- 
ings on it and amended it, for their 
excellent work in this matter in the in- 
terest of public morality and decency. 
BILL CLOSES TECHNICAL LOOPHOLE 


The bill before us overcomes a defi- 
ciency in the present law as brought to 
light in a court case several years ago 
involving one of the firms which has sent 
untold quantities of filthy material 
through the mail. It was held by the 
court that the present law prohibits the 
use of the mail for such material but that 
the use of the mail consists only of de- 
positing something in the mail at a par- 
ticular point. The Federal court in one 
State where such a mailing took place 
found that the material in question was 
not obscene. The Federal courts in the 
States where the material was actually 
distributed were therefore blocked from 
prosecuting. 

This legislation makes it possible for 
the Federal authorities to prosecute for 
the mailing or transporting of obscene or 
crime-inciting material not only at. the 
place at which the objectionable ma- 
terial is mailed or deposited, but also at 
the place of address or delivery. It also 
substantially increases the penalty for 
conviction on a second or subsequent 
offense. 

MERCHANTS OF FILTH COMPARED TO NARCOTICS 
“PUSHER” 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is not 
going to solve the problem of obscene 
material being sent to young people—a 
serious problem of great concern to 
parents and to everyone concerned about 
the youth of our land—but it will un- 
shackle some of the chains now handi- 
capping enforcement authorities and to 
that extent it will be helpful. 

As I told the Judiciary Subcommittee 
during hearings on this legislation: 

We all know from the experiences of our 
Iocal police departments and of interested 
civic groups in our cities that the flow of 
filthy, immoral, youth-corrupting material 
continues to ooze across the country in a 
steady stream. 


In my testimony, I compared the mer- 
chants of filth with the despicable “push- 
er“ of narcotics as among the worst of- 
fenders against the moral bases of our 
society. 

But, as I said, Mr. Speaker, passing this 
bill today is not going to disperse the 
moral smog which blankets our society 
as we experience an increasing number 
of sickening major crimes. 

FBI CHIEF CITES RISE IN SERIOUS CRIMES BY 
YOUTH 

The Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
recently called attention to the increas- 
ing volume of serious crimes involving 
youngsters—and none of us who live in 
cities needed to see the actual statistics 
to know that the problem is growing 
more and more desperate. 
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I do not know that we can make a 
blanket accusation and say it is the 
result of any one aspect of our society. 
But I am impressed by the letters I re- 
ceive from mothers in my district com- 
plaining of the steady diet of crime and 
violence served up in the name of enter- 
tainment in so many network television 
presentations. 

TV CONDITIONS ACCEPTANCE OF VIOLENCE 


Television critic John Crosby of the 
New York Herald Tribune said in his 
column yesterday that the networks al- 
ways have a ready, if not convincing, 
answer to this when they say the presen- 
tations of murder, violence, arson, more 
murder and gunplay, which follow one 
another on the programing would not 
make criminals out of normally healthy 
children, But, as Mr. Crosby pointed 
out, the children are being conditioned 
to an acceptance of violence, and he 
added that the evidence is clear that 
many of the crimes perpetrated by chil- 
dren—shocking, horrible crimes—were 
suggested to the children by things they 
saw on television. 

We are told that we do not have to 
watch television—that it is a simple 
matter to turn the dial. Very true. 

But turning the dial does not register 
on any big central switchboard some- 
where to indicate to the television au- 
thorities that a mother of young children 
has switched off a particularly repulsive, 
violent program. 

A parent wrote me recently how she 
had attempted to handle this problem. 
She wrote to the network and also to 
the advertiser to register her complaint. 
Perhaps if more of us did that, the level 
of entertainment would be raised a bit 
so that a program is no longer able to 
succeed only on the basis of its shock 
value. 

“GOOD GUYS” OFTEN MUST USE VIOLENCE 


Too often on these shockers, violence 
emerges as the only method for the 
“good guys” to use, to seek to find the 
way out of a dilemma. 

Mr. Speaker, I know we are not legis- 
lating today on the question of television. 
But I do feel, as we take up this legisla- 
tion to curb the distribution of so much 
objectionable, filthy, and obscene ma- 
terial flooding the mails and the express 
companies, that we should at least con- 
sider the fact that millions upon millions 
of children who might never be made the 
targets of dirty literature see a great 
deal of questionable material on televi- 
sion every day in the year—and that if 
we are serious about protecting their 
morals we should certainly use our best 
influence to get some of the violence and 
crime out of their daily experience. 

Mr. Speaker, turning back to this bill 
before us, H. R. 6239, I submit for in- 
clusion as part of my remarks the state- 
ment which I made to the Judiciary Sub- 
committee last January during hearings 
on this legislation, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. 
SULLIVAN, DEMOCRAT, OF MISSOURI, BEFORE 
SUBCOMMITTEE NO, 1 oF HOUSE JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION To CurB Dis- 
TRIBUTION OF OBSCENE MATTER, JANUARY 30, 
1958 
Chairman Warrer and members of the 

subcommittee, my purpose in submitting 
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this brief statement is to urge the out- 
standing attorneys who are members of 
this group to find the proper language for 
amendment of the United States Code so 
that we can have really effective machinery 
for curbing the horrible flow of obscene ma- 
terial through the mails and through other 
means. 

Several years ago, in 1955, the Congress 
enacted legislation to prohibit the mailing 
not only of obscene literature but of ob- 
scene material of any kind. This was a 
good step forward. But the law still needs 
strengthening. 

We all know from the experiences of our 
local police departments and of interested 
civic groups in our cities that the flow of 
filthy, immoral, youth-corrupting material 
continues to ooze across the country in a 
steady stream. 

Our laws for dealing with this type of 
material are subject to continuous critical 
examination in the courts by reason of the 
prohibitions of the first amendment to the 
Constitution. I know this is a difficult field 
in which to legislate effectively, and that 
the drafting of legislation requires great 
skill to conform to the Constitution and 
still prevent the abuse and misuse of free- 
dom of the press for depraved reasons. 

That is why I turn to this committee, for 
it is traditional that the best constitutional 
lawyers in the House serve on the Judiciary 
Committee. I know the members of this 
subcommittee and of the parent committee 
are intent on protecting to the full our con- 
stitutional guaranties, but I also know you 
are intent on blotting out this shameful 
flood of obscene material which I described 
as “oozing” across the country—the only fit 
term I can think of for this slimy stuff. 

We in St. Louis are deeply disturbed by 
the kind of obscene literature and films and 
other materials finding their way into dis- 
tribution points where they are made acces- 
sible to and attractive to the curiosity of 
youngsters. This, we demand, must be 
stopped. 

The Constitution is our great bulwark. 
The first amendment is a great guaranty 
of our freedoms. We respect it. We are 
conscious of the practices which the first 
amendment was intended to prevent. 

This amendment to the Constitution was 
written to serve the noblest aspirations of 
our people. It was written to protect the 
free exchange of thought—of literature—of 
the ideas which make democracy work and 
prosper and flourish. It was not written 
into the Constitution in order to protect 
panderers to the depraved, or to protect the 
pusher of obscene printed or visual mat- 
ter, as despicable a person as the pusher 
of narcotics. Those who deal in obscene 
material are among our worst offenders 
against the moral bases of our society. 

Please, I urge upon you, write us the 
kind of effective legislation in this area 
which will, on the one hand, stand up in the 
courts, while also ridding us of these mon- 
strous peddlers of obscenity. I shall cer- 
tainly support you in any such legislation 
you bring before us in the House. Thank 
you. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dorn] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of H. R. 6239, which is 
designed to strengthen the present laws 
governing the mailing of obscene matter, 
by providing that violators of section 
1461, title 18, United States Code, may 
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be prosecuted at the place of mailing, at 
the place of address or delivery, or in 
any judicial district through which the 
objectionable matter is carried in the 
mails. The committee, in reporting the 
bill, stated: 

In the opinion of the committee, the cor- 
rective action proposed by H. R. 6239, as 
introduced, would be incomplete if it were 
limited to the use of mails by the traffickers 
in pornography. Consequently, the com- 
mittee proposes an amendment which would 
similarly correct the statute affecting the 
use of common carriers in interstate and 
foreign commerce for the distribution of ob- 
scene matters. 


The committee has shown the need for 
this bill by citing the case of United 
States versus Ross, et al. Ross has been 
indicted in Topeka, Kans., Detroit, Mich., 
and Los Angeles, Calif. In California 
the defendant was acquitted on the basis 
that the material was not obscene, but 
in Kansas the indictment was dismissed 
by the district court and sustained by 
the court of appeals on the ground that 
& prosecution could only be instituted at 
the point of mailing. 

I hold in my hand a piece of mail mat- 
ter sent me by one of my constituents. 
It would be impossible for me to imagine 
a more obscene printing. I would not 
defile the records of the Congress by 
reading all of it into the Recorp. But I 
will read enough of it to show the neces- 
sity of the passage of this bill. The post- 
mark is Los Angeles, Calif. It was mailed 
under a 144-cent metered bulk mailing, 
so that it must have gone out in great 
quantity. It states: 

DEAR CUSTOMER: The censors say we have 
blown the lid off and may have stepped out 
of bounds. Because of this situation, it may 
become necessary to destroy our negatives. 
We, therefore, urge you to order immediately. 


I skip now the description of the film, 
and call your attention to this sentence: 

Because of the torrid quality of this mer- 
chandise, it may become necessary at no 
extra cost to you to ship your order by means 
other than the United States Post Office. 


The letter is signed “Yours in confi- 
dence,” and contains a P. S.: 

This notice is only for the attention of our 
preferred customers. Please do not pass it 
on to your friends. After you have placed 
your order, please destroy this letter. 


This is a very cogent example of why 
this bill should be passed. This litera- 
ture was mailed in California, where the 
courts look with lenience upon obscenity, 
as per the Ross case, so one does not 
know whether they would uphold any ac- 
tion by the Post Office. As the latter 
states: 

It may become necessary * * * to ship 
your order by means other than the United 
States Post Office. 


By the inclusion in this bill of the 
common carrier provision, delivery of 
this material would be made extremely 
difficult, 

Personally, I wish we could go even 
farther, and make even possession of 
such films as is described in this piece 
of mail, a criminal offense. 

I may add for the information of my 
colleagues, that immediately upon the 
conclusion of consideration of this bill, 
I shall forward this piece of mail to the 
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Chief Inspector of the Post Office De- 
partment for his investigation and 
action, 


LANDS IN OKLAHOMA FOR CHEY- 
ENNE AND ARAPAHO INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (E. R. 6090) 
to set aside certain lands in Oklahoma 
for the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING SECTION 6 OF THE ACT 
, OF MARCH 3, 1921 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7241) 
to amend section 6 of the act of March 
3, 1921 (41 Stat. 1355), entitled “An 
act providing for the allotment of lands 
within the Fort Belknap Indian Reser- 
vation, Mont., and for other purposes.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any provision contained in section 6 of the 
act of March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. 1355), all trust 
allotted lands on the Fort Belknap Indian 
Reservation designated as homesteads by In- 
dian allottees, pursuant to the requirements 
of said section 6, shall be subject to sale, 
partition, issuance of patent in fee, or other 
disposition in accordance with the laws re- 
lating to the other allotments on the Fort 
Belknap Reservation and shall be nontax- 
able as long as held in a trust status. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 3, add a new sentence reading 
“No disposition of such lands heretofore 
made shall be invalidated because of the 
provisions of said section 6 making home- 
steads inalienable.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONCESSIONAIRE LEASES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 
10788 to amend the act of August 25, 
1916, to increase the period for which 
concessionaire leases may be granted un- 
der that act from 20 years to 30 years. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill, S. 3371, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

‘There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish a National 
Park Service, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 25, 1916, as amended (16 
U. S. G. 3), is amended by striking out 20 
years” and inserting in lieu thereof “30 
years.” 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 10788) was 
laid on the table. 


INFRINGEMENTS OF COPYRIGHTS 
BY THE UNITED STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8419) 
to amend title 28 of the United States 
Code relating to actions for infringe- 
ments of copyrights by the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1498 of 
title 28 of the United States Code is hereby 
amended by inserting the letter (a)“ at 
the beginning of the section and adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection “(b)” read- 
ing as follows: 

“(b) Whenever after December 31, 1956, 
the copyright in any work protected under 
the copyright laws of the United States shall 
be infringed by the United States, by a cor- 
poration owned or controlled by the United 
States, or by a contractor, subcontractor, or 
any person, firm, or corporation acting for 
the Government and with the authorization 
or consent of the Government, the exclusive 
remedy of the owner of such copyright shall 
be by action against the United States in 
the Court of Claims for the recovery of 
his reasonable and entire compensation as 
damages for such infringement, including 
the minimum statutory damages as set forth 
in section 101 (b) of title 17, United States 
Code: Provided, That a Government em- 
ployee shall have a right of action against 
the Government under this subsection ex- 
cept where he was in a position to order, in- 
fluence, or induce use of the copyrighted 
work by the Government: Provided, however, 
That this subsection shall not confer a right 
of action on any copyright owner or any 
assignee of such owner with respect to any 
copyrighted work prepared by a person while 
in the employment or service of the United 
States, where the copyrighted work was pre- 
pared as a part of the official functions of 
the employee, or in the preparation of which 
Government time, material, or facilities were 
used: And provided further, That before such 
action against the United States has been 
instituted the appropriate corporation 
owned or controlled by the United States or 
the head of the appropriate department or 
agency of the Government, as the case may 
be, is authorized to enter into an agreement 
with the copyright owner in full settlement 
and compromise for the damages accruing 
to him by reason of such infringement and 
to settle the claim administratively out of 
available appropriations, 

“Except as otherwise provided by law, no 
recovery shall be had for any infringement 
of a copyright covered by this subsection 
committed more than 3 years prior to the 
filing of the complaint or counterclaim for 
infringement in the action, except that the 
period between the date of receipt of a writ- 
ten claim for compensation by the Depart- 
ment or agency of the Government or cor- 
poration owned or controlled by the United 
States, as the case may be, having authority 
to settle such claim and the date of mailing 
by the Government of a notice to the claim- 
ant that his claim has been denied shall not 
be counted as a part of the 3 years, unless 
suit is brought before the last-mentioned 
date.” 

Sec, 2. The act of August 1, 1953 (ch. 305, 
sec. 609; 67 stat. 350 (31 U. S. Code 649b)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Appropriations for the military depart- 
ments available for procurement or manu- 
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facture of supplies, equipment, and materials 
shall hereafter be available for the purchase 
or other acquisition of (a) copyrights, let- 
ters patent, applications for letters patent, 
(b) licenses under copyrights, under letters 
patent, and under applications for letters 
patent, and (c) designs, processes, and man- 
ufacturing data; and shall also be available 
for the purchase or other acquisition of re- 
leases, before suit is brought, for past in- 
fringement of letters patent or copyrights. 
Any such purchase or other acquisition shall 
pertain to supplies, equipment, materials, 
copyrighted matter, or processes produced 
or used by or for, or useful to, the depart- 
ment concerned.” 

Sec. 3. The catchline of section 1498 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended to 
read— 

“g 1498. Patent and copyright cases.” 

The item identified as 
“1498. Patent cases” 
in the chapter analysis of chapter 91 of title 
28, United States Code, is amended to read— 
“1498, Patent and copyright cases.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, change “1956” to “1958.” 

Page 3, line 15, to page 4, line 5, strike out 
all of section 2 and substitute the following: 

“Sec. 2. Title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 2386 (4) is amended by adding after 
‘patents’ the words ‘or copyrights’.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. NIMTZ, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 8419, 
to amend title 28 of the United States 
Code relating to actions for infringe- 
ments of copyrights by the United States, 
passed the House as H. R. 6716 on July 2, 
1956—84th Congress, 2d session. It was 
introduced by my distinguished prede- 
cessor, Honorable Shepard J. Crum- 
packer, who was a member of the Sub- 
committee on Patents, Trademarks, and 
Copyrights of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. During his tenure in Congress 
he worked hard and diligently in this 
field and became an expert in regard to 
such legislation. He helped revise much 
of the law that is existent in these fields. 

Following its passage by the House it 
was not referred to a committee by the 
Senate because of its passage late in the 
session, and no further action was taken 
in regard to this measure in the 84th 
Congress. 

PURPOSE AND STATEMENT 


The purpose of this bill is to provide 
a remedy in the Court of Claims for the 
infringement by the United States Gov- 
ernment, or by any contractor acting 
with its consent, of any work protected 
under the copyright laws of the United 
States. To put it another way, the bill 


would waive the sovereign immunity of 
the United States for infringement of 
copyrights by extending the provisions 
of section 1498, title 28, United States 
Code, to permit an action in the Court 
of Claims for copyright infringements. 
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It has long been an established prin- 
ciple that the Federal Government 
should not appropriate private property 
without making just compensation to 
the owner thereof. For most types of 
property, the principle has been imple- 
mented by legislation permitting a prop- 
erty owner to bring suit against the Fed- 
eral Government when he believes that 
just compensation has not been made, 
for example, in the field of patents— 
title 28, United States Code, section 
1498. Other fields include admiralty, 
contracts, and torts. 

There is, however, one form of prop- 
erty—property in copyrights—for which 
existing law does not provide a definite 
workable and equitable procedure for 
the property owner. There has been no 
specific legislative provision authorizing 
suits against the Government for in- 
fringement of copyrights as there has 
been for patents. 

When the Government deliberately 
publishes a copyrighted, article without 
obtaining the prior consent of the copy- 
right proprietor, the general assump- 
tion would be that the holder, pursu- 
ant to the principles of “just compen- 
sation” under the fifth amendment of 
our Constitution, should be entitled to 
an action against the Government for 
infringement. Yet no such infringe- 
ment cases have been reported, so far 
as this committee can determine. The 
reason appears to be that the Govern- 
ment, under still another established 
concept, that is, “sovereign immunity,” 
must consent to be sued for this par- 
ticular type of wrong, and as yet has 
not so consented. Recently there has 
been some discussion to the effect that 
the Federal Tort Claims Act may have 
removed this prohibition against suing 
the Government, but a consideration of 
the legislative history of that act indi- 
cates that the prohibition has not been 
affected. 

While the Government enjoys this im- 
munity against suit for infringements in 
copyright actions, it should be pointed 
out that Government employees, even 
though acting within the scope of their 
employment, do not. This is for the 
reason, according to the decisions of our 
courts, that “sovereign immunity” covers 
only the Government and does not ex- 
tend to its employees. As stated by the 
Supreme Court in Belknap v. Schild (161 
U.S. 10), a patent case: 

The exemption of the United States from 
Judicial process does not protect their officers 
and agents, civil or military, in time of peace, 
from being personally liable to an action of 
tort by a private person whose rights of prop- 
erty have been wrongfully invaded or injured, 
even by authority of the United States. 
Such officers or agents, although acting under 
the order of the United States, are there- 
fore personally liable to he sued for their own 
infringement of a patent. 


Again, in Towle v. Ross (32 Fed. Supp. 
125), defendants, acting as employees of 
the Government, made photographic re- 
productions of plaintiff's copyrighted 
map. The court found for the plaintiff 
and against the defendants, even though 
they ceased publication and the repro- 
ductions were never used. Regarding the 
immunity defense, the court observed: 


The position of the defendants as em- 
Ployees of the United States cannot protect 
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them from the award of damages. The im- 
munity of the sovereign cannot in a republic 
immunize its agents also. The acts were done 
for the benefit of the Government by the 
employees thereof. The foundations of arbi- 
trary power would be firmly laid if the agents 
could violate the rights of citizens and them- 
selves escape unscathed. 


It seems inequitable, that employees 
of the United States, acting for the 
benefit of the Government, are now per- 
sonally liable for copyright infringe- 
ment and that the Government is not. 
It appears proper to this committee that 
the Government should assume respon- 
sibility for such acts. Furthermore, it 
seems illogical to treat copyright in- 
fringements by the United States differ- 
ently from patent infringements, in 
view of the established principle that 
the Federal Government should not be 
appropriating private property without 
just compensation, which principle was 
long ago adopted with regard to in- 
fringement of patents. The instant bill 
is designed to correct this situation both 
with respect to the copyright owner and 
to Federal officers and employees, and 
to the public generally. 

EXPLANATION OF BILL 


The bill is based, generally, upon pro- 
visions similar to those now existing in 
Federal law for patents, but with modi- 
fications appropriate to the nature of 
copyright property. Provision is made 
for suits in the Court of Claims, In ad- 
dition, it affords the right of recovery 
for copyright infringements by con- 
tractors and subcontractors who per- 
form work for the United States where 
such contractor infringes with the con- 
sent of the Government. It protects the 
Government employee, acting in the 
scope of his employment, by providing 
that the copyright owner’s only remedy 
is by action against the United States 
Government. The bill further provides 
that a Government employee shall also 
have a right of action against the Gov- 
ernment, except in those instances 
where he was in a position to order, in- 
fluence, or induce use of the copy- 
righted work by the Government. The 
bill does not, however, confer a right 
of action on any copyright owner or 
any assignee with respect to any copy- 
righted work prepared by a person while 
in the employment of the United States 
where the copyrighted work was pre- 
pared as a part of the official functions 
of the employee or in the preparation of 
which Government time, material, or fa- 
cilities were used. The bill also pro- 
vides for compromise settlement of any 
claim which the copyright owner may 
have against the Government by reason 
of its infringement. 

The bill provides a 3-year statute of 
limitations for filing infringement ac- 
tions against the Government. The 3- 
year period of limitation was adopted in 
order to conform this bill to Public Law 
85-313, 85th Congress, which sets up a 
uniform statute of limitations of 3 years 
on civil actions involving copyright in- 
fringements. Where there is a claim 
against the Government for infringe- 
ment, the legislation provides for the 
tolling of the statute of limitations dur- 
ing the time negotiations are under way 
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for the compromise settlement of the 
claim. 


Section 2 of the bill, as amended, 
amends section 2386 (4) of title 10, 
United States Code, an appropriation sec- 
tion, which provides generally that ap- 
propriations for the military depart- 
ments available for the procurement of 
supplies and equipment, shall also be 
available for the purchase or acquisi- 
tion of certain listed rights in the pat- 
ent, copyright, and technical data fields. 

Section 3 of the bill contains technical 
provisions and was adopted in order to 
amend the section catchline and chapter 
analysis of title 28, United States Code. 
Title 28 is one of the United States Code 
titles which has been enacted into posi- 
tive law. 

Mr. Speaker, the enactment of this 
legislation is favored by the Librarian of 
Congress, the United States Information 
Agency, and the American Bar Associa- 
tion. I urge favorable consideration of 
this legislation. 


GENERAL GRANT NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6274) to 
provide that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall accept title to Grant’s Tomb in 
New York, N. Y., and maintain it as the 
General Grant National Memorial. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
accept, as a gift to the United States, title to 
the real property known as Grant's Tomb at 
Riverside Drive and West 122d Street in New 
York, N. Y., and thereafter to administer and 
maintain such real property as the General 
Grant National Memorial, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK, 
ARK. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8980) 
to authorize an exchange of lands at Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark., and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of consolidating Federal holdings of land 
within Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas, 
and in order to bring about certain im- 
provements in park land use, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized in his discre- 
tion to accept on behalf of the United States, 
approximately 4.75 acres of non-Federal 
land or interests in land situated in blocks 
195 and 196 of the city of Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas, and in exchange therefor to convey 
by deed on behalf of the United States to the 
grantor of the aforesaid property certain fed- 
erally owned land or interests in land, of ap- 
proximately equal value, comprising not in 
excess of five and three-tenths acres of land 
situated adjacent to and in the immediate 
rear of the Arlington Hotel in Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “approximately 
equal” and insert “‘no greater.” 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 


was 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CITY OF KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9627) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey certain lands in Alaska to the 
city of Ketchikan, Alaska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to convey by quit- 
claim deed to the city of Ketchikan, Alaska, 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to lot 2, block 13, United 
States Survey 1378, located within the 
corporate limits of the city of Ketchikan, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “The United States 
hereby disclaims any right, title, and inter- 
est in lot No. 2, block 13, United States 
survey 1378, located within the corporate 
limits of the city of Ketchikan. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


was 


LOYALTY DAY 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 479) to designate the Ist day 
of May of each year as Loyalty Day. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the ist day of May 
of each year is hereby designated as Loyalty 
Day and is to be set aside as a special day 
for the reaffirmation of loyalty to the United 
States of America and for the recognition of 
the heritage of American freedom; and the 
President of the United States is authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation call- 
ing upon officials of the Government to 
display the flag of the United States on all 
Government buildings on such day and in- 
viting the people of the United States to 
observe such day, in schools and other suit- 
able places, with appropriate ceremonies. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
opportunity to discuss the merits of 
House Joint Resolution 479, designating 
the first day of May of each year as 
Loyalty Day is deeply appreciated. 

House Joint Resolution 479 was in- 
troduced by me at the request of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States which for the past several years 
has sponsored Loyalty Day observances 
under the direction of some 10,000 VFW 
posts in the United States. As many of 
you know, I was honored to serve the 
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VFW as commander in chief for three 
successive terms and for that reason I 
am wholeheartedly in favor of the VFW 
request that May 1 of each year be desig- 
nated as Loyalty Day. 

Because of the fine response to the 
Loyalty Day program the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States has 
received, there is a nationwide demand 
throughout the VFW as well as in other 
patriotic organizations to make perma- 
nent the designation of May 1 of each 
year as Loyalty Day. 

Mr. Speaker, the idea of a patriotic 
celebration as an excellent means of 
countering Communist May Day demon- 
strations was conceived by members of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars along the 
eastern seaboard about 30 years ago. It 
was agreed that emphasis should be 
placed on and attention focused on loyal 
Americans rather than subversive ele- 
ments that annually on May 1 staged 
demonstrations here and abroad. 

As a result the VFW originated the 
idea of observing May 1 by parades, ral- 
lies, and programs dedicated to openly 
expressing loyalty to our Nation and its 
cherished ideals of liberty and freedom. 
In short, the virtues of true Americanism 
were given the public spotlight as a fit- 
ting and conclusive rebuttal to the 
vaunted claims of the Communists who 
used May 1 each year to disseminate 
Red propaganda in this country and in 
other nations of the world. 

The VFW plan proved so highly suc- 
cessful that it attracted nationwide at- 
tention to the extent that in 1950 the 
national officers of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars were convinced of the merit 
and the necessity of giving the idea of- 
ficial recognition. 

Having proven the broad scope, true 
worth, and the effectiveness of Loyalty 
Day observances and having in mind the 
basic objective of countering Communist 
May Day demonstrations by affording 
loyal Americans the opportunity to show 
their pride publicly in their country and 
its way of life, plans were made to ob- 
serve Loyalty Day annually on May 1. 

Mr. Speaker, it required a great deal of 
intensive and detailed work the first 
year that the nationwide observance was 
launched, but the determined efforts and 
the months of preparation were well re- 
warded when in national competition 
the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge presented an award in national 
recognition of the planning, cooperation, 
and successful manner in which Loyalty 
Day was observed in 1950. One of the 
important factors in the opinions of the 
eminent and unbiased judges for the 
Freedoms Foundation's award was the 
well-documented evidence submitted by 
the VFW in the form of endorsements 
from the governors of various States and 
the collection of newspaper articles and 
pictures depicting the nationwide pub- 
licity that attended the Loyalty Day 
programs throughout the entire country. 

Since 1950 Loyalty Day has grown in 
importance to liberty-loving Americans 
and has been observed each year with in- 
creasing fervor and patriotism. 

Mr. Speaker, during the 84th Congress, 
I had a similar Loyalty Day resolution 
that was approved and became Public 
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Law 26, 84th Congress. It provided spe- 
cifically that May 1, 1955, be observed as 
Loyalty Day. 

House Joint Resolution 479, now pend- 
ing before the House, would make per- 
manent the designation of May 1 as 
Loyalty Day and remove the necessity of 
introducing legislation each year for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the widespread 
interest and the successful observances 
of May 1 as Loyalty Day, it is my sin- 
cere hope that approval will be given to 
House Joint Resolution 479 so as to make 
permanent the designation of May 1 of 
each year as Loyalty Day. 


LOWERING OF VOTING AGE OF 
CITIZENS OF TERRITORY OF 
HAWAII 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8479) 
to amend the Hawaiian Organic Act to 
lower the voting age of citizens of the 
Territory of Hawaii to 20 years. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
7 bill be passed over without preju- 

ce. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection, 


HUDSON-CHAMPLAIN CELEBRATION 
COMMISSION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12293) 
to establish the Hudson-Champlain 
Celebration Commission, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) there Is hereby 
established a Commission to be known as 
the “Hudson-Champlain Celebration Com- 
mission” (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission”) which shall be composed of 
21 members, as follows: 

(1) Four members who shall be Members 
of the Senate, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate; 

(2) Four members who shall be Members 
of the House of Representatives, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; 

(3) Thirteen members to be appointed by 
the President. 

(b) The President shall, at the time of 
appointment, designate one of the members 
appointed by him to serve as Chairman. The 
members of the Commission shall receive no 
salary. 

Sec. 2. The functions of the Commission 
shall be to develop and to execute suitable 
plans for the celebration, in 1959, of the 
350th anniversary of the exploratory voyages 
in 1609 of Henry Hudson and Samuel de 
Champlain which signaled the beginning of 
settlements whose influence on our history, 
culture, law, and commerce extend through 
generations to the present day, settlements 
whose significance is recognized not only by 
their parent countries, sister nations across 
the seas, but by untold others who have 
come from foreign lands to find in America a 
new homeland. In carrying out its func- 
tions, the Commission is authorized to co- 
operate with and to assist the New York State 
Department of Commerce and any other 
agency created or designated by the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, the State 
of New Jersey, or the State of Vermont for 
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the purpose of planning and promoting the 
Hudson-Champlain Celebration. If the par- 
ticipation of other nations in the celebration 
is deemed advisable, the Commission may 
communicate to that end with the govern- 
ments of such nations through the State 
Department. 

Src. 3. The Commission may employ, 
without regard to the civil-service laws or the 
Classification Act of 1949, such employees 
as may be necessary in carrying out its func- 
tions. Service of an individual as a member 
of the Commission shall not be considered as 
service or employment bringing such indi- 
vidual within the provisions of sections 216, 
281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, or section 190 of the 
Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99); nor shall 
any member of the Commission by reason of 
his status as such be deemed to be an “officer 
of the Government” within the meaning of 
the act of April 27, 1916 (5 U. S. C. 101). 

Sec. 4, Notwithstanding section 2 of the act 
of July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 205), as amended 
(5 U. S. C. 62), or section 6 of the act of 
May 10, 1916 (39 Stat. 120), as amended (5 
U. S. C. 58, 59), the Chairman of the Com- 
mission may appoint to, and employ in, any 
civilian office or position in the Commission, 
and pay, any retired commissioned officer, or 
retired warrant officer, of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, or Public Health Service. The 
retired status, office, rank, and grade of re- 
ttred commissioned officers or retired war- 
rant officers, so appointed or employed and, 
except as provided in section 212 of the act 
of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 406), as amended 
(5 U. S. C. 59a), any emolument, perquisite, 
right, privilege, or benefit incident to or 
arising out of any such status, office, rank, or 
grade, shall be in no way affected by reason 
of such appointment to or employment in, 
or by reason of service in, or acceptance or 
holding of, any civilian office or position in 
the Commission or the receipt of the pay 
thereof. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Commission is authorized 
to accept donations of money, property, or 
personal services; to cooperate with patriotic 
and historical societies and with institutions 
of learning; and to call upon other Federal 
departments or agencies for their advice and 
assistance in carrying out the purposes of 
this resolution. The Commission, to such 
extent as it finds to be necessary, may, with- 
out regard to the laws and procedures ap- 
plicable to Federal agencies procure sup- 
plies, services, and property and make con- 
tracts, and may exercise those powers that 
are necessary to enable it to carry out effi- 
ciently and in the public interest the pur- 
poses of this resolution. 

(b) Expenditures of the Commission shall 
be paid by the executive officer of the Com- 
mission, who shall keep complete records 
of such expenditures and who shall account 
also for all funds received by the Commis- 
sion. A report of the activities of the Com- 
mission, including an accounting of funds 
received and expended, shall be furnished by 
the Commission to the Congress within 2 
months following the celebration as pre- 
scribed by this resolution. The Commission 
shall terminate upon submission of its re- 
port to the Congress. 

(c) Any property acquired by the Com- 
mission remaining upon termination of the 
celebration may be used by the Secretary of 
the Interior for purposes of the National 
Park system or may be disposed of as sur- 
plus property. The net revenues, after pay- 
ment of Commission expenses, derived from 
Commission activities, shall be deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $50,000 to carry out 
the purposes of this resolution, 

Sec. 7. The Commission shall expire upon 
the completion of its duties, but in no event 
later than March 1, 1960. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Delete the word “resolution” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “act” in the fol- 
lowing places: 

Page 4, line 12; 

Page 4, line 18; 

Page 5, line 1; 

Page 5, lines 11 and 12. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEaTING] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
States of New York and Vermont have 
set aside the year 1959 to commemorate 
the exploratory voyages of two cou- 
rageous men whose exploits opened the 
way for settlements of great significance 
to the United States. That year marks 
the 350th anniversary of the exploration 
of the Hudson River and of Lake Cham- 
plain by Henry Hudson and Samuel de 
Champlain. 

The Hudson River flows 306 miles 
through New York State to empty into 
the Atlantic at what is now the com- 
mercial center of the world. Lake 
Champlain, 125 miles long, lies between 
New York and Vermont. From New 
York City in the south to Fort Ticon- 
deroga, which stands at the northern 
end of Lake Champlain, this great area 
is rich with American history. Many 
significant battles of the American Rev- 
olution were fought and won in this re- 
gion. Later, the Hudson-Mohawk Val- 
leys served as a link between the east 
and western frontier. For it was 
through them that passed many of the 
westbound pioneers and much of the 
commercial traffic between East and 
West. 

The States of New York and Vermont 
have appropriated substantial sums of 
money to make the celebration of this 
important anniversary a meaningful one, 
not only to their own citizens but to all 
Americans and to those nations who 
years ago made settlement of this coun- 
try possible. It is fitting that Congress 
give recognition to the national signifi- 
cance of this occasion by establishing a 
commission to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent to work in conjunction with the 
States. 

H. R. 12293 is similar to H. J. Res. 470 
a bill which I was happy to introduce, 
and to numerous others. It has the sup- 
port of members of both political par- 
ties. As amended by the Committee on 
the Judiciary it establishes a 21-mem- 
ber Commission, with 4 each from the 
House and Senate and 13 others to be 
appointed by the President. 

Mr. Speaker, these are days when all 
Americans should be made aware of our 
proud heritage. I am confident that the 
States of New York and Vermont, with 
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the cooperation of the Federal Govern- 
ment, will, through this celebration, 
. a significant contribution to that 
end. 


FORT PEMBERTON NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7466) 
to provide for the establishment of the 
Fort Pemberton National Monument. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, may 
I inquire of the gentleman the reason 
for his request? 

Mr. FORD. May I say to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi that there is an 
adverse department report. The policy 
of the Objectors Committee is that where 
such a report exists the bill should not 
be considered on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Has the 
gentleman seen the hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
in which the Park Service proposed the 
same language as in the bill reported by 
the committee? 

Mr. FORD. All I have is the informa- 
tion conveyed to me by the clerk of the 
Objectors Committee to the effect that 
the Department of the Interior objects. 
As I understand, that point of view is 
in the committee report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


PROTECTION OF DOMESTIC LIVE- 
STOCK AGAINST DISEASE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12126) 
to provide further protection against the 
introduction and dissemination of live- 
stock diseases, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraphs (a) 
and (c) of section 306 of the act approved 
June 17, 1930 (46 Stat. 689; 19 U. S. C. 1306 
(a) and (c)), are amended by deleting the 
word “domestic” each time it appears in 
said paragraphs and said paragraph (a) is 
amended by deleting the phrase “beef, veal, 
mutton, lamb or pork,” and substituting 
therefor the phrase “meat of such animals.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


HUNGRY HORSE DAM, MONT. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 847) to 
amend the act of June 5, 1944, relating 
to the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of Hungry Horse Dam, 
Mont. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in order to clarify 
the status of the Hungry Horse project, Mon- 
tana, section 1 of the act of June 5, 1944 (58 
Stat. 270, 43 U. S. C. 593a), is hereby amend- 
ed by adding to it a new sentence reading 
as follows: 


“The Hungry Horse project shall be sub- 
ject to the Federal reclamation laws (act of 
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June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), and acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto) .” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING ACT GRANTING THE 
CONSENT OF CONGRESS TO 
NEGOTIATION OF CERTAIN COM- 
PACTS BY THE STATES OF NE- 
BRASKA, WYOMING, AND SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2557) to 
amend the act granting the consent of 
Congress to the negotiation of certain 
compacts by the States of Nebraska, 
Wyoming, and South Dakota in order to 
extend the time for such negotiation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the last sentence 
of the act entitled “An act granting the 
consent of Congress to the negotiation by 
States of Nebraska, Wyoming, and South 
Dakota of certain compacts with respect to 
the use of waters common to two or more of 
said States,” approved August 5, 1953 (67 
Stat. 365), is amended by striking out “5 
years” and inserting in lieu thereof “8 years.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


PROVIDING CERTAIN CREDITS TO 
SALT RIVER VALLEY WATER 
USERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE 
SALT RIVER PROJECT AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPROVEMENT AND POW- 
ER DISTRICT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2813) to 
provide for certain credits to the Salt 
River Valley Water Users’ Association 
and the Salt River Project Agricultural 
Improvement and Power District in con- 
sideration of the transfer to the Govern- 
ment of prorerty in Phoenix, Ariz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon certification 
by the Administrator of the General Services 
Administration to the Secretary of the In- 
terior that the Salt River Project Agricul- 
tural Improvement and Power District has 
tendered to the United States marketable 
title to certain properties in the city of 
Phoenix, Ariz., as evidenced by an accept- 
able abstract of title, certificate of title, or 
title guaranty policy now owned by it which 
are necessary for, or reasonably useful in 
connection with, a new Federal courthouse 
and office building, that the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States has rendered a 
written opinion in favor of the validity of 
the title and that the Administrator, acting 
on behalf of the United States, has accepted 
a warranty deed, in form approved by the 
Attorney General and with documentary 
stamps thereto attached in amounts required 
by law, conveying the unencumbered fee 
simple title to the properties therein de- 
scribed to the United States of America, the 
Secretary shall credit toward repayment of 
such of the obligations assumed by the Salt 
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River Valley Water Users’ Association and the 
Salt River Project Agricultural Improvement 
and Power District under the Federal recia- 
mation laws (act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 
388, and acts amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto) as he finds proper an 
amount equal to the value of the properties 
transferred, as determined by an appraisal 
satisfactory to the Administrator, the Secre- 
tary, and the Salt River Project Agricultural 
Improvement and Power District: Provided, 
That if said amount is in excess of said ob- 
ligations, the difference may be paid in cash 
or other valuable considerations, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


PERMITTING ILLUSTRATIONS AND 
FILMS OF UNITED STATES AND 
FOREIGN OBLIGATIONS AND SE- 
CURITIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9370) 
to permit illustrations and films of 
United States and foreign obligations 
and securities under certain circum- 
stances, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 504 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 


“Sec. 504. Printing and filming of United 
States and foreign obligations 
and securities 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this chapter, the following are permitted: 

“(a) the printing, publishing, or importa- 
tion, or the making or importation of the 
necessary plates for such printing or pub- 
lishing of black and white illustrations of 
postage and revenue stamps and other obli- 
gations and securities of the United States, 
and postage and revenue stamps, notes, 
bonds, and other obligations or securities of 
any foreign government, bank, or corpora- 
tion for philatelic, numismatic, educational, 
historical, or newsworthy purposes in arti- 
cles, books, journals, newspapers, or albums 
(but not for advertising purposes, except il- 
lustrations of stamps and paper money in 
philatelic or numismatic advertising of le- 
gitimate numismatists and dealers in stamps 
or publishers of or dealers in philatelic or 
numismatic articles, books, journals, news- 
papers, or albums). Such illustrations shall 
be of a size less than three-fourths or more 
than one and one-half, in linear dimension, 
of each part of such stamp or other obliga- 
tion or security. The negatives and plates 
used in making the illustrations shall be de- 
stroyed after their use for the purpose for 
which they were made. 

“(b) the making or importation, except 
for advertising purposes, or motion-picture 
films, microfilms, or slides, for projection 
upon a screen or for use in telecasting, of 
postage and revenue stamps and other obli- 
gations and securities of the United States, 
and postage and revenue stamps, notes, 
bonds, and other obligations or securities of 
any foreign government, bank, or corpora- 
tion. No prints or other reproductions shall 
be made from such films or slides, except for 
the purposes of paragraph (a), without the 
permission of the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Sec, 2. The analysis of chapter 25 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out the item 
“504, Printing stamps for philatelic pur- 
poses.“ 
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and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“504. Printing and filming of United States 
and foreign obligations and secu- 
rities.” 

Sec.3. Title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting immediately following 
section 14 of such title the following section: 
“Sec. 15. Obligation or other security of for- 

eign government defined 

“The term ‘obligation or other security of 
any foreign government’ includes, but is not 
limited to, stamps, whether or not canceled 
or demonetized.“ 

Sec.4, The analysis of chapter 1 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by in- 
serting folowing and underneath item 14 in 
such analysis the following item: 


“15. Obligation or other security of foreign 
government defined.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

The amendments are as follows: 

Page 1, line 9, change the symbol “(a)” to 
1 * 

Page 2, line 1, insert a comma after pub- 
lishing.” 

Page 2, line 19, change the symbol (b)“ to 
“(2)” 

Page 2, line 20, substitute “of” for “or,” 

Page 3, line 2, change the symbol “(a)” to 
“(1)” 

These amendments are merely clerical. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING FOR DISPLAY PASTURE 
FOR BISON HERD ON MONTANA 
NATIONAL BISON RANGE IN THE 
STATE OF MONTANA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3402) 
to provide for a display pasture for the 
bison herd on the Montana National 
Bison Range in the State of Montana, 
and for other purposes. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in order to provide 
adequate pasture for the display of bison in 
their natural habitat at a location readily 
available to the public, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to procure title, in such 
manner as he shall consider to be in the pub- 
lic interest, including but not limited to, 
donation and the use of donated funds, not 
to exceed 400 acres of land in Lake County, 
Mont., as he shall find to be suitable for de- 
velopment of a display pasture for a part of 
the bison herd on the Montana National 
Bison Range. The property so acquired shall 
be administered by the Secretary of the In- 
terior as a part of the Montana National 
Bison Range. 

Sec. 2. In furtherance of the aforesaid pur- 
poses, the Secretary may take such action and 
make such expenditures as he shall find to be 
necessary in order to secure satisfactory title 
in the United States to such properties, in- 
eluding the payment of expenses incidental 
to the location, examination, and survey of 
such lands and the acquisition of title there- 
to; but no payment shall be made for any 
such lands until the title thereto shall be 
satisfactory to the Attorney General: Pro- 
vided, That the acquisition of such lands or 
interests therein by the United States shall 
in no case be defeated because of rights-of- 
way, easements, exceptions, and reservations 
which, in the opinion of the Secretary of the 
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Interior, will not interfere materially with 
the use of such properties for the purposes of 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXCLUDING CERTAIN LANDS FROM 
THE SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK, 
CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6198) 
to exclude certain lands from the 
Sequoia National Park, in the State of 
California, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose 
of eliminating approximately 6,000 acres of 
land from the Sequoia National Park, Calif., 
and thereby to provide a more natural and 
eficient park boundary, the southern bound- 
ary of that particular area of the park situ- 
ated in townships 18 and 19 south, ranges 
30 and 31 east, Mount Diablo meridian, here- 
after shall be as follows: 

Beginning at the point of intersection of 
the present west boundary of the Sequoia 
National Park and the hydrographic divide 
between the South Fork Kaweah River and 
the North Fork Tule River; thence easterly 
along the main hydrographic divide between 
the South Fork Kaweah River and the Tule 
River to Sheep Mountain; thence northeast- 
erly along the main hydrographic divide be- 
tween the headwaters of the South Fork 
Kaweah River and the headwaters of the 
Little Kern River to the intersection of the 
said line with the present boundary at Quinn 
Peak. 

The land excluded from the park by this 
section hereafter shall be a part of the 
Sequoia National Forest. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior, with 
the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
is hereby authorized to exclude from the 
Sequola National Park not to exceed 10 acres 
of land situated adjacent to the boundary 
of the park in township 17 south, range 30 
east, Mount Diablo meridian and at a place 
where the Mineral King Road intersects the 
east line of said township. Land so excluded 
shall become a part of the Sequoia National 
Game Refuge, within the Sequoia National 
Forest. Exclusion of such land from the 
park and the addition thereof to the Sequoia 
National Game Refuge of the Sequoia Na- 
tional Forest, pursuant to this section, shall 
be effective upon publication of notice there- 
of in the Federal Register. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

“Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
That for the purpose of eliminating certain 
lands from the Sequoia National Park, the 
Secretary of the Interior, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, is hereby au- 
thorized to exclude from the Sequoia Na- 
tional Park not to exceed 10 acres of land 
situated adjacent to the boundary of the 
park in township 17 south, range 30 east, 
Mount Diablo meridian and at a place where 
the Mineral King Road intersects the east 
line of said township. Land so excluded 
shall become a part of the Sequoia National 
Game Refuge, within the Sequoia National 
Forest. Exclusion of such land from the 
park and the addition thereof to the Sequoia 
National Game Refuge of the Sequoia Na- 
tional Forest, pursuant to this section, shall 
be effective upon publication of notice 
thereof in the Federal Register.“ 
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The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING FOR ESTABLISHMENT 
OF FORT CLATSOP NATIONAL ME- 
MORIAL IN THE STATE OF OREGON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10120) 
to provide for the establishment of Fort 
Clatsop National Memorial in the State 
of Oregon, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate bill 
(S. 3087) to provide for the establish- 
ment of Fort Clatsop National Memorial 
in the State of Oregon, and for other 
purposes, an identical bill, be considered 
in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose of 
commemorating the culmination, and the 
winter encampment, of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition following its successful crossing 
of the North American Continent, there is 
hereby authorized to be established, in the 
manner provided herein, Fort Clatsop 
National Memorial. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
designate for inclusion in Fort Clatsop Na- 
tional Memorial land and improvements 
thereon located in Clatsop County, Oreg., 
which are associated with the winter encamp- 
ment of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 
known as Fort Clatsop, and, also, adjacent 
portion of the old trail which led overland 
from the fort to the coast: Provided, That 
the total area so designated shall contain no 
more than 125 acres. 

Sec. 3. Within the area designated pur- 
suant to section 2, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to acquire land and 
interests in land by purchase, donation, with 
donated funds, or by such other means as 
he deems to be in the public interest. 

Sec. 4. Establishment of Fort Clatsop Na- 
tional Memorial shall be effected when there 
is vested in the United States of America 
title to not less than 100 acres of land asso- 
ciated with the historical events to be com- 
memorated. Following its establishment, 
Fort Clatsop National Memorial shali be 
administered by the Secretary of the Interior 
pursuant to the act of August 25, 1916 (39 
Stat. 535), as amended. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 10120) was 
laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING ACQUISITION BY EX- 
CHANGE OF CERTAIN PROPERTIES 
WITHIN DEATH VALLEY NATIONAL 
MONUMENT, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10349) 
to authorize the acquisition by exchange 
of certain properties within Death Val- 
ley National Monument, Calif., and for 
other purposes. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized to grant 
and convey to the Death Valley Hotel Com- 
pany, Ltd., or its successors, perpetual ease- 
ments for rights-of-way and/or title to 
land aggregating not more than 200 acres 
within Death Valley National Monument, 
Calif., subject to such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary may deem desirable, 
and to enter into an agreement with the 
Death Valley Hotel Co., Ltd., or its succes- 
sors, defining, fixing, and establishing the 
respective rights of the Death Valley Hotel 
Co., Ltd., or its successors, and the United 
States, as between themselves, to the use of 
the waters available from Texas Springs, Fur- 
nace Creek Wash and its tributaries, in- 
cluding Travertine Springs, and other waters 
in the vicinity thereof in said Death Valley 
National Monument, Calif., and to ac- 
cept in exchange therefor the conveyance to 
the United States of parcels designated par- 
cels F, G, and H, aggregating approximately 
542 acres, on sheet 1 of 1 of a drawing enti- 
tled “N. P. S., reg. IV, drawing No. NM- DV- 
2123, March 28, 1952, revised May 7, 1953,” 
a copy of which drawing is on file with the 
Superintendent, Death Valley National Mon- 
ument, Calif., said lands lying within the 
exterior boundaries of Death Valley National 
Monument. In order to facilitate the making 
of such exchange, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior may enter into an agreement with the 
Death Valley Hotel Co., Ltd., or its succes- 
sors, pursuant to which the perpetual ease- 
ments and land or any part thereof which 
he is hereby authorized to grant and convey 
to the Death Valley Hotel Co., Ltd., or its 
successors, will be conveyed from time to 
time over a period of time in parcels or 
portions in accordance with a schedule mu- 
tually satisfactory to the parties. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the word “ - 
ited,” and insert “Ltd.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “Limited,” and 
insert “Ltd.” 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “Limited,” and 
insert “Ltd.” 

Page 2, line 10, strike out “five hundred 
and forty-two” and insert ‘four hundred and 
forty.” 

Page 2, line 12, strike out “March 28, 1952, 
revised May 7, 1953,” and insert “revised 
March 14, 1958.” 

Page 2, line 18, strike out “Limited,” and 
insert “Ltd.” $ 

Page 2, line 22, strike out “Limited,” and 
insert “Ltd.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELATING TO VENUE IN TAX RE- 
FUND SUITS BY CORPORATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9817) 
relating to venue in tax refund suits by 
corporations. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1402 (a) of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) Any civil action against the United 
States under subsection (a) of section 1346 
of this title may be prosecuted only: 

“(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
in the judicial district where the plaintiff 


resides; 
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“(2) In the case of a civil action by a cor- 
poration under paragraph (1) of subsection 
(a) of section 1346, in the judicial district in 
which is located the principal place of busi- 
ness or principal office or agency of the cor- 
poration; or if it has no principal place of 
business or principal office or agency in any 
judicial district (A) in the judicial district 
in which is located the office to which was 
made the return of the tax in respect of 
which the claim is made, or (B) if no return 
Was made, in the judicial district in which 
lies the District of Columbia. Notwithstand- 
ing the foregoing provisions of this para- 
graph a district court, for the convenience 
of the parties and witnesses, in the interest 
of justice, may transfer any such action to 
any other district or division.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: j 

Page 2, Hnes 2 to 4. In each instance 
where it appears strike out the phrase “or 
principal office or agency.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the -gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Keatine] may extend his remarks at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
9817 is a bill designed to remove exist- 
ing confusion as to the court in which a 
corporation is required to bring suit for 
a tax refund. 

Present law simply states that such an 
action be instituted either in the Court 
of Claims or in the judicial district where 
the plaintiff resides. 

Unfortunately, the courts have differed 
as to what this means. Some have in- 
terpreted it to mean that a corporation 
may bring suit only in the judicial dis- 
trict in which it is incorporated. Others 
have held that it may also sue in any 
district in which it is doing business. 
One court has ruled that it may sue 
wherever it is licensed to do business, 
whether or not it actually is conducting 
business in that district. 

To eliminate this uncertainty, H. R. 
9817 would amend section 1402 of title 
28, United States Code, to provide that 
& corporation must sue for tax refund 
only in the judicial district in which is 
located its principal place of business, if 
it has one within any judicial district. 
If it does not, it must sue in the district 
in which it made its tax return. If no 
return was made, the corporation would 
be required to bring suit in the judicial 
district in which lies the District of Co- 
lumbia. To avoid undue hardship to 
parties or witnesses, liberal provision is 
made for removing the venue, in the dis- 
cretion of the court, to another judicial 
district. 

This bill is recommended and sup- 
ported by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States and the American Bar 
Association. In the interests of improv- 


was 
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ing the administration of justice to the 
benefit of all concerned, I urge the sup- 
port of every Member for enactment of 
this legislation. 


AUTHORIZING CONVERSION OF 
TERM INSURANCE ISSUED UNDER 
SECTION 621 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11382) 
to authorize the conversion of term in- 
surance issued under section 621 of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act and 
to adjust the basis for premiums and 
other calculations on such insurance. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second sen- 
tence of section 621 of the National Life 
Insurance Act of 1940 is amended to read 
as follows: “Insurance granted under this 
section shall be issued upon the same terms 
and conditions as are contained in standard 
policies of the national service life insurance 
except (1) the premium rates for such in- 
surance on premiums due and payable prior 
to January 1, 1959, shall be based on the 
Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordinary Table 
of Mortality and interest at the rate of 2½ 
percent per annum; (2) the premium rates 
for such insurance on premiums due and 
payable on and after January 1, 1959, shall 
be based in table X-17 (1950-54 Intercom- 
pany Table of Mortality Adjusted) and in- 
terest at the rate of 3 percent per annum; 
(3) all settlements on policies involving an- 
nuities shall be calculated on the basis of 
the Annuity Table for 1949 (A) with interest 
at the rate of 2½ percent per annum on all 
annuity payments due (whether paid or not) 
prior to January 1, 1959, and (B) with in- 
terest at the rate of 3 percent per annum 
on all annuity payments due and payable 
on or after that date; (4) except as provided 
in this section, effective January 1, 1959, all 
cash, loan, paid-up, and extended values, 
and all other calculations in connection 
with insurance issued under this section 
shall be based on table X-17 (1950-50 In- 
tercompany Table of Mortality Adjusted) 
and interest at the rate of 3 percent per 
annum; (5) insurance issued hereunder 
shall be on a nonparticipating basis and 
all premiums and other collections therefor 
shall be credited to a revolving fund in the 
Treasury of the United States and the pay- 
ments on such insurance shall be made di- 
rectly from such fund.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 

“That section 621 of the National Service 
Life Insurance Act of 1940 is amended by re- 
designating subsections (b) and (c) as sub- 
sections (c) and (d), respectively, and by in- 
serting after subsection (a) a new subsec- 
tion (b) to read as follows: 

“*(b) Any term insurance issued under 
subsection (a) hereof may be converted to a 
permanent plan of insurance or exchanged 
for a policy of Mmited convertible 6-year level 
premium term insurance issued under this 
subsection. Insurance issued under this sub- 
section shall be subject to the same terms 
and conditions as are contained in standard 
policies of national service life insurance 
except (1) limited convertible term insur- 
ance may not be issued or renewed on the 
term plan after the insured's 50th birthday 
or after 2 years from the effective date of 
this amendatory act, whichever is later; (2) 
the premium rates for such limited conver- 
tible term or permanent plan insurance shall 
be based on table X-18 (1950-54 Intercom- 
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pany Table of Mortality) and interest at the 
rate of 2½ percent per annum; (3) all set- 
tlements on policies involving annuities on 
insurance issued under this subsection shall 
be calculated on the basis of the Annuity 
Table for 1949, and interest at the rate of 
2% percent per annum; (4) all cash, loan, 
paid-up, and extended values, and, except as 
otherwise provided in this subsection, all 
other calculations in connection with insur- 
ance issued under this subsection shall be 
based on table X-18 (1950-54 Intercompany 
Table of Mortality) and interest at the rate 
of 24% percent per annum; (5) insurance is- 
sued hereunder shall be on a nonparticipat- 
ing basis and all premiums and other col- 
lections therefor shall be credited directly 
to the revolving fund established under sub- 
section (a) hereof and payments on such 
insurance shall be made directly from such 
fund.’ 

“SEC. 2. The proviso in the subsection of 
section 621 of the National Service Life In- 
surance Act of 1940, redesignated by section 
1 hereof as subsection (c), is amended to 
read as follows: “Provided, That the rate of 
interest on such obligations shall be fixed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury at a rate 
equal to the average rate of interest, com- 
puted as of the end of the month preceding 
the date of issue of this special obligation, 
borne by all marketable interest-bearing ob- 
ligations of the United States then forming 
a part of the public debt that are not due or 
callable until after the expiration of 5 years 
from the date of original issue; except that 
where such average rate is not a multiple of 
one-eighth of 1 percent, the rate of interest 
of such obligations shall be the multiple of 
one-eighth of 1 percent nearest such average 
rate.” 

“Sec. 3. This act shall take effect. on Janu- 
ary 1, 1959.” í 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the conversion or ex- 
change, under certain conditions, of term 
insurance issued under section 621 of 
the National Service Life Insurance Act, 
and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point and to include a table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill H. R. 11382 affects national service 
life insurance which veterans have 
taken out between the period April 25, 
1951, and December 31, 1956. It is a 
special type of term insurance, non- 
participating and nonconvertible. 
There are approximately 700,000 policies 
involved, with a face value in excess of 
$6 billion. ` f 

After hearing testimony from all of 
the veteran organizations, the Veterans 
Administration, and Members of Con- 
gress on 37 bills, the Subcommittee on 
Insurance recommended two bills which 
the full committee has now reported 
favorably. H. R. 11382 is one of the two 
bills—the other is H. R. 11577. 

H. R. 11382, as reported, would per- 
mit any policyholder who has insurance 
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issued pursuant to section 621 of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act 
three choices: 

First. Maintain his present term pol- 
icy at the Commissioners Standard Or- 
dinary premium rates with rates in- 
creasing at the beginning of each new 5 
year term. 

Second. Exchange his present policy 
for a limited convertible term policy 
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with lower premiums based on the new 
X-18 table. Such policy may not be re- 
newed after age 50 or 2 years after the 
affective date of this legislation. 

Third. Convert to a permanent type 
policy with premiums based on the 18 
table. 

The rates available on this type of in- 
surance are indicated on page 3 of the 
report: 


Annual premiums per $1,000 of insurance based on table X-18 and 234 percent interest 
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— bad bat pat 


5-year level | Ordi 20- Endow- 
remium life 20-pay life | 30-pay life | endow- ment at 
Age p! re — pay K age 65 

83 89. 78 $17. 92 $13. $38. 80 $15. 66 $13. 58 
= 83 10.09 18. 39 18. 76 38, 80 16. 26 14.00 
9 10. 44 18. 75 14.12 38. 80 16. 97 14. 48 
95 10. 68 19. 22 14. 48 38. 80 17. 68 15.07 
95 11.03 19. 70 14. 83 38. 80 18. 39 15. 66 
95 11.51 20.17 15.19 38. 92 19. 10 16. 26 
9 11.87 20. 65 15.54 38. 92 19. 93 16. 97 
1.07 12, 22 21.12 16. 02 39. 04 20. 88 17. 56 
1.07 12. 70 21. 50 16. 37 39. 04 21. 83 18. 39 
1.07 13. 17 22.19 16. 85 39.16 22.78 19.10 
1.19 13. 65 22. 66 17, 32 39.16 23. 85 19. 93 
1.19 14.12 23. 26 17. 68 39. 27 25.04 20.76 
1.31 14.71 23.85 18.15 39. 39 26. 34 21.71 
1,42 15.19 24.44 18. 75 39. 51 27. 65 2.78 
1.54 15.78 25. 04 19. 22 39. 63 29. 07 23.85 
1, 66 16. 37 25. 75 19. 81 39. 87 30. 73 24. 92 
1.90 17.09 26.34 20. 41 39. 99 32. 39 26. 22 
2.02 17.68 27.05 40.22 34. 20 27. 53 
2.37 18.39 27.76 40. 46 36. 31 28.95 
2. 61 19. 22 28.48 40.70 38. 44 30. 49 
2.85 29. 31 40. 94 40. 94 $2.04 
3.20 30, 02 41,29 43. 00 33.93 
3.56 30. 85 41. 53 46, 63 35. 83 
3.92 31. 68 41. 88 40. 95 37. 97 
4.39 32. 63 42. 36 53. 75 40.22 
4.86 33. 46 42.71 58. 02 42.71 
5.34 34. 41 43. 19 62. 89 45. 56 
5.93 35. 48 43. 78 68. 46 48. 65 
6. 64 36. 55 44. 38 74.99 52. 09 
7.24 37. 61 44.97 82. 58 56. 00 
8.07 38. 68 45. 68 91, 84 60. 39 
8.90 39. 87 46. 39 , 99 65. 38 
9. 73 41.17 47.22 71.07 
0. 68 42. 48 48. 17 77. 72 
1.87 43. 90 49.12 85. 43 
13. 05 45. 33 50. 19 94. 80 
4.24 46. 99 51.38 06, 08 
5. 66 48. 65 52. 68 20. 20 
7.32 50. 31 54. 11 38.23 
8. 98 52.21 55. 53 62. 20 
20. 76 54. 22 57.19 195. 54 
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The committee is convinced that this 
is a sound proposal and is happy it has 
the full support of the four major vet- 
eran organizations—AMVETS, DAV, 
VFW, and American Legion. So far as 
I have been advised, there is no objec- 
tion to it from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. The committee has been infor- 
mally advised that the Bureau of the 
Budget has no objection to it. 

The committee believes that this bill 
will work in the best interest of all con- 
cerned—the veteran policyholder and 
the Government. 

Its total administrative cost, spread 
over a period of 4 years, is estimated at 
$575,000. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill would benefit about 
695,000 holders of veterans special term 
insurance issued under section 621 of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act. 
This insurance was issued between April 
25, 1951, and December 31, 1956, to any 
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person who applied therefor within 120 
days after discharge from the service. 
Most of the holders of this insurance are 
veterans of the Korean conflict. 

Every 5 years this special term insur- 
ance is renewable and at the end of each 
5-year term period the veteran pays a 
higher premium rate according to his 
then attained age. Since the section 621 
insurance cannot be converted to perma- 
nent-plan insurance, it was recognized 
by the committee that unless something 
was done this large group of policyhold- 
ers would in the future years be con- 
fronted at the older ages with the unen- 
viable alternatives of either dropping 
their insurance or paying extremely high 
premiums. To avoid this it was decided 
that the insurance should be made con- 
vertible to permanent plan insurance so 
that the premium will remain the same 
throughout the premium paying period. 
Also it was recognized that the section 
621 insureds were being charged too 
much for their insurance. The excess 
premium charges for the World War II 
veterans are returned to them in the 
form of dividends. No dividends are 
payable on section 621 insurance. 

While the Congress provided that the 
premium rates for the section 621 in- 
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surance should be based on the most 
modern table available to them in 1951 
at the time this insurance was author- 
ized these rates have proved in excess of 
the amounts necessary to keep the re- 
volving fund solvent and to pay premi- 
ums. In order to encourage these term 
policyholders to convert their insurance 
it was decided that the best way was to 
give them an opportunity to exchange 
their present policies for permanent 
plan insurance or convertible term in- 
surance based on a new mortality table 
X-18—1950-1954 Intercompany Table of 
Mortality Adjusted—and interest at the 
rate of 24% percent per annum. If the 
policyholder wishes he can continue to 
pay the higher premiums based on the 
present Commissioners 1941 Standard 
Ordinary Table of Mortality and inter- 
est at the rate of 214 percent per annum, 
or he can exchange his existing policy 
for one based on the new table. How- 
ever, if he selects the convertible term 
insurance it will not be renewable as 
term insurance after age 50. He must 
either convert it by that time to perma- 
nent plan insurance or he will no longer 
have Government insurance. 

I highly recommend this bill to the 
Congress as one which will correct an 
inequity and save the term policyholders 
future heartaches at their advanced 
years. 


INCREASING FROM $5 TO $10 PER 
MONTH FOR EACH $1,000 NA- 
TIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
IN FORCE THE AMOUNT OF TOTAL 
DISABILITY INCOME BENEFITS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11577) 
to increase from $5 to $10 per month for 
each $1,000 national service life insur- 
ance in force the amount of total dis- 
ability income benefits which may be 
purchased by insured, and for other pur- 
poses. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the portion of sub- 
section 602 (v) (1) of the National Service 
Life Insurance Act of 1940 which precedes 
12 first proviso is amended to read as fol- 
ows: 

“(v) (1) The Administrator shall, upon 
application by the insured and proof of good 
health satisfactory to the Administrator and 
payment of such extra premium as the Ad- 
ministrator shall prescribe, include in any 
national service life insurance policy on the 
life of the insured (including insurance is- 
sued under section 621 but not including 
insurance issued under section 620) provi- 
sions whereby an insured who is shown to 
have become totally disabled for a period 
of 6 consecutive months or more, commenc- 
ing after the date of such application and 
before attaining the age of 65 and while the 
payment of any premium is not in default, 
shall be paid monthly disability benefits from 
the first day of the seventh consecutive 
month of and during the continuance of such 
total disability of $10 for each $1,000 of such 
insurance in effect when such benefits be- 
came payable; however, the total disability 
provision authorized under this amendatory 
act shall not be added to a policy containing 
the total disability coverage heretofore is- 
sued under this subsection, except upon 
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compliance with the above conditions and 
surrender of such total disability coverage. 

Sec, 2. This act shall be effective the first 
day of the third calendar month following 
the date of its approval. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2, line 7, strike out “65” and insert 
“60.” 

On page 2 beginning on line 15 strike out 
“except upon compliance with the above 
conditions and surrender of such total dis- 
ability coverage:” and insert the following: 
“except upon surrender of such total dis- 
ability coverage, proof of good health satis- 
factory to the Administrator, and payment 
of such extra premium as the Administrator 
shall determine is required in such cases: 

“Src. 2. Subsection 602 (v) (1) of the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 is 
further amended by adding the following at 
the end thereof: The total disability provi- 
sion issued under this subsection which is 
included in a policy of insurance issued un- 
der section 621 shall be nonparticipating. 
The premiums on such total disability pro- 
vision shall be credited directly to the re- 
volying fund established under section 621 
and payments on such total disability pro- 
vision shall be made directly from such re- 
volving fund. ” 

On page 3, line 6, strike out “2” and insert 
89. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
H. R. 11577 would amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act in three par- 
ticulars: 

First. Increase from $5 to $10 per 
month for each $1,000 insurance in 
force the amount of total-disability-in- 
come protection which may be pur- 
chased by insureds. 

Second. Provide for the first time for 
the addition of a total-disability income 
rider to policies of insurance issued 
under section 621 of the act. Special 
term insurance available to Korean vet- 
erans, 

Third. Permit holders of policies with 
existing $5 total disability income riders 
who are in good health and otherwise 
qualify to surrender their $5 rider and 
add the $10 provision to their policies. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
in recent years has devoted much time 
and effort to making alike benefits for 
veterans of different wars. This is an- 
other step in this general direction. A 
World War I veteran today, who has a 
maximum $10,000 Government service 
life insurance policy and who becomes 
totally disabled prior to age 65, may re- 
ceive as much as $115 a month based on 
his total disability. The World War II 
veteran, on the other hand, at the pres- 
ent time may only receive $50 a month 
for such total disability. 
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This bill, as indicated earlier, would 
raise this maximum amount to $100 a 
month, . 

It should be emphasized that this in- 
surance protection will only be afforded 
those veterans who can pass a physical 
examination with appropriate evidence 
of good health and pay the necessary 
premiums for this sort of protection. 

There are over 5 million World War II 
policyholders and only 81,000 have this 
sort of protection written into their 
policy as a rider. It does not seem likely 
that there will be any great additional 
number of applications as a result of this 
bill based on past experience of the total 
disability income provisions. However, 
the committee believes the measure is 
fully warranted and the $100 limit realis- 
tically reflects present economic condi- 
tions. 

The bill is supported by the four major 
veteran organizations, 

The bill has been amended to conform 
to the recommendations of the Veterans’ 
Administration and thus may be fairly 
said to be favored by that agency. The 
Bureau of the Budget has no objection 
to it. 

Short of a major war there will be no 
appropriation necessary as a result of 
the enactment of this legislation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill would authorize an 
increase in the total disability income 
which may be purchased by a holder of 
national service life insurance from $5 
to $10 per month for each $1,000 of in- 
surance in force. At the present time 
this total disability provision may not 
be added to the policies of insurance is- 
sued under section 620 or section 621. 
The bill would extend this provision to 
the section 621 insurance but not to the 
section 620 insurance because insurance 
under that section is issued only to dis- 
abled veterans. 

In 1946, when this coverage under 
national service life insurance was first 
provided, $50 a month as income had 
considerably more meaning than it does 
today. Also, that amount was in line 
with the total-disability coverage pro- 
vided by the more conservative com- 
panies. Today, with inflation, $50 will 
buy very little. Also, the commercial 
companies have considerably extended 
their coverage in this field. For that 
reason, the committee decided that in- 
sureds should be offered the opportunity 
to increase their total-disability-income 
coverage to $10 per month per $1,000 or 
$100 per month on a $10,000 policy. 
These veterans pay an additional pre- 
mium for this and the disability-income 
provision would be self-sustaining inso- 
far as the section 621 nonparticipating 
term policies are concerned. There 
could, of course, be an additional benefit 
cost to the covered World War II partici- 
pating policies in connection with total 
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disability resulting from the extra hazard 
of military or naval service. However, 
it is not possible to accurately estimate 
such cost, which, in any event, will be 
relatively small. 

I also heartily endorse to the Members 
approval of this bill. 


AMENDING TITLE 28 OF THE UNITED 
STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7306) 
to amend title 28 of the United States 
Code to provide that notice of an action 
with respect to real property pending 
before a United States district court 
must be recorded in certain instances in 
order to provide constructive notice of 
such action. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) chapter 125 of 
title 28 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“§ 1964, Constructive notice of pending ac- 
tions 


“If the law of a State requires that notice 
of an action concerning real property pend- 
ing before a United States district court must 
be recorded before there is constructive 
notice of such action as it relates to such 
real property, notice of an action concern- 
ing real property pending before a United 
States district court in such State must be 
recorded in accordance with such State law 
before there is constructive notice of such 
action as it relates to such real property; 
however, this section shall not apply unless 
(1) the law of such State requires that an 
action concerning real property pending be- 
fore a court of such State must be recorded 
before there is constructive notice of such 
action before such State court, and (2) the 
provisions as to constructive notice and the 
time, place, and manner of recording notice 
of an action concerning real property pend- 
ing before a United States district court in 
such State are substantially the same as the 
provisions as to constructive notice and the 
time, place, and manner of recording notice 
of an action concerning real property pend- 
ing before a court of such State.” 

(b) The heading of such chapter 125 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“CHAPTER 125—PENDING ACTIONS AND JUDG- 
MENTS” 

(c) The analysis of such chapter 125 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“1964. Constructive notice of pending ac- 
tions.” 

Sec, 2. The amendments made by this act 
shall only be effective with respect to actions 
commenced in United States district courts 
for States, more than days after the date of 
enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert the following: 

“That (a) chapter 125 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 
1964. Constructive notice of pending 

actions 

“ ‘Where the law of a State requires a no- 
tice of an action concerning real property 
pending in a court of the State to be regis- 
tered, recorded, docketed, or indexed in a par- 
ticular manner, or in a certain office or 


county or parish in order to give constructive 
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notice of the action as it relates to the real 
property, and such law authorizes a notice 
of an action concerning real property pend- 
ing in a United States district court to be 
registered, recorded, docketed, or indexed in 
the same manner, or in the same place, those 
requirements of the State law must be com- 
plied with in order to give constructive no- 
tice of such an action pending in a United 
States district court as it relates to real 
property in such State.“ 

“(b) The heading of such chapter 125 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘CHAPTER 125—-PENDING ACTIONS AND 
JUDGMENTS’ 

“(c) The analysis of such chapter 125 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“11964. Constructive notice of pending ac- 
tions.’ 

“Src. 2. The amendments made by this 
act shall only be effective with respect to ac- 
tions commenced in United States district 
courts, more than 180 days after the date 
of enactment of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE ACT TO AUTHORIZE 
AND DIRECT THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF BRIDGES OVER THE POTOMAC 
RIVER 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia, I call up the bill 
(H. R. 12356) an act to authorize and 
direct the construction of bridges over 
the Potomac River, and for other pur- 
poses, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of subsec- 
tion (a) of the first section of title I of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize and direct 
the construction of bridges over the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes,” approved Au- 
gust 30, 1954, as precedes the words “together 
with” is amended to read as follows: 

“That (a) the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are authorized and directed 
to construct, maintain, and operate a low- 
level bridge, to be known as the Theodore 
Roosevelt Bridge, over the Potomac River, 
from a point north of and in the vicinity 
of Constitution Avenue in the District of Co- 
lumbia to the Virginia side of the Potomac 
River, such bridge to cross such portion or 
portions of the two islands comprising Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Island at the location ap- 
proved in writing on April 30, 1958, by the 
Theodore Roosevelt Association.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (b) of the first sec- 
tion of title I of such act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are authorized to construct and 
maintain structures providing pedestrian ac- 
cess or vehicular access, or both, to Theodore 
Roosevelt Island if requested to do so by the 
Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That the 
plans for any such structure shall be first 
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approved by the Theodore Roosevelt Associa- 
tion.” 


(b) Subsection (c) of the first section of 
such act is hereby repealed and subsections 
(d) and (e) of such section are hereby re- 
designated as subsections (c) and (d), re- 
spectively. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, strike out lines 9 and 10 and 
insert “are authorized and directed to con- 
struct forthwith, to maintain, and to operate 
& low-level bridge, to be know as the Theo- 
dore.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of the Interior, in a letter to 
the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, requested that the 1954 act pro- 
viding for construction of a bridge north 
of the Memorial Bridge but south of the 
southern portion of Theodore Roosevelt 
Island, be amended to place the projected 
bridge about 800 feet from the site ap- 
proved in 1954. Such a change is of 
major significance when considered in 
the light of the effect that a bridge south 
of Constitution Avenue, with its ap- 
proaches and appurtenant structures, 
would have upon the Memorial Bridge, 
the Water Gate, the Lincoln Memorial, 
and adjacent park lands. The Interior 
Department, as a result of its studies, 
concluded that the construction of a 
bridge, north of Memorial Bridge but 
south of Constitution Avenue, would re- 
sult in an unnecessary and substantial 
intrusion on the well-conceived and 
beautiful setting of the Lincoln Memorial 
area; it would destroy much of the valu- 
able park area in that section, and would 
require the removal of a substantially 
greater number of trees and expensive 
plantings than would the proposed site. 

The Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia considered this bill in an execu- 
tive session on May 12, 1958. The com- 
mittee voted reluctantly to report this 
legislation favorably to the floor. How- 
ever, it was the feeling of the committee 
that there had been entirely too much 
delay in the construction of a bridge in 
this area and that the committee felt 
that the Board of Commissioners could 
proceed expeditiously to design and con- 
struct the upstream bridge in the event 
that this proposed legislation is enacted 
into law. 

The committee feels that the Com- 
missioners’ efforts in the construction 
of the project should no longer be sub- 
jected to delaying tactics on the part of 
the Commission on Fine Arts, Park Serv- 
ice, National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion, and the Theodore Roosevelt Asso- 
ciation. In fact it is only with the un- 
derstanding that the President will keep 
the above-listed organizations in support 
of the bridge project that the committee 
has expressed a willingness to go along 
with the proposal to change the location 
of the structure. 

The committee also desires that the 
Corps of Engineers, in acting on any ap- 
plication for a navigation permit for the 
upstream bridge location, give serious 
consideration to the requirements for 
vertical clearance by existing navigation. 
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Should this legislation not be enacted 
into law, this committee desires it to be 
known that the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia should pro- 
ceed forthwith with the construction of 
the bridge already authorized under law. 
It is the committee’s understanding that 
the President is similarly determined 
and so committed. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING BORROWING FUNDS 
FOR CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 
12377) to authorize the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to borrow 
funds for capital improvement programs 
and to amend provisions of law relating 
to Federal Government participation in 
meeting costs of maintaining the Na- 
tion’s Capital City, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the same be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) a program of 
construction to meet capital needs of the 
government of the District of Columbia is 
hereby authorized. Such program shall in- 
clude, without limitation, projects relating 
to activities to meet the needs of the public 
in the fields of education, health, welfare, 
public safety, recreation, and other general 
government activities, 

(b) To assist in financing the cost of con- 
structing facilities required for activities fi- 
nanced by the general fund of the District, 
the Commissioners are hereby authorized to 
accept loans for the District from the United 
States Treasury and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to lend to the 
Commissioners such sums as may hereafter 
be appropriated: Provided, That the total 
principal amount of loans advanced pursu- 
ant to this section shall not exceed $75 mil- 
lion: Provided further, That any loan for 
use in any fiscal year must first be specifi- 
cally requested of the Congress in connec- 
tion with the budgets submitted for the Dis- 
trict, with a full statement of the work con- 
templated to be done and the need thereof, 
and such work must be approved by the Con- 
gress: And provided further, That such ap- 
proval shall not be construed to alter or to 
eliminate the procedures for. consultation, 
advice, and recommendation provided in the 
National Capital Planning Act of 1952 (66 
Stat. 781). Such loans shall be in addition 
to any other loans heretofore or hereafter 
made to the Commissioners for any other 
purpose, and when advanced shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the general fund of the Dis- 
trict. 

(c) The loans authorized pursuant to this 
section, or any part or parts thereof, shall 
be advanced to the Commissioners on their 
requisition therefor, shall be available to the 
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(d) Loans made under this section during 
any 6-month period (beginning with the 6- 
month period ending December 31, 1958) 
shall be at a rate of interest determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury as of the be- 
ginning of such period which, in his judg- 
ment, would reflect the cost of money to the 
Treasury for borrowings at a maturity ap- 
proximately equal to one-half of the period 
of time the loan is outstanding. 

(e) Any loan adyanced pursuant to this 
section shall be repaid to the Secretary of 
the Treasury in substantially equal pay- 
ments, including principal and interest, 
within a period of 30 years beginning on 
July 1 of the second fiscal year following the 
date on which each such advance is credited 
to the general fund. 

(f) No loans shall be advanced pursuant 
to this section after June 30, 1968. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 2 of arti- 
cle VI of the District of Columbia Revenue 
Act of 1947 (D. C. Code, sec. 47-2501b) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, in addition to the sums 
appropriated under section 1 of this article, 
as annual payments by the United States to- 
ward defraying the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, the sum 
of $9 million for each of the fiscal years 1955 
and 1956, the sum of $12 million for each of 
the fiscal years 1957 and 1958, and the sum 
of $21 million for the fiscal year 1959 and 
for each fiscal year thereafter: Provided, 
That so much of the aggregate annual pay- 
ments by the United States appropriated 
under this article to the credit of the general 
fund as is in excess of $13 million for each 
of the fiscal years 1955 and 1956, $16 mil- 
lion for each of the fiscal years 1957 and 1958, 
and $25 million for the fiscal year 1959 and 
subsequent fiscal years shall be available for 
capital outlay only, and then on a cumula- 
tive total basis only to the extent of not 
more than 50 percent of the cumulative 
total of capital outlay appropriations pay- 
able from such general fund which becomes 
available for expenditure on and after July 
1, 1954.“ 

Sec. 3. As used in this act the term Dis- 
trict” means the District of Columbia and 
the term “Commissioners” means the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill is a revision of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 563 introduced on March 4, 1958, 
at the request of the Commissioners 
after clearance by the Federal Bureau 
of the Budget. Joint hearings were held 
by the Fiscal Subcommittees of the 
House and Senate District Committees 
on March 19, 25, 28, and April 18. As 
a result of such hearings and considera- 
tion by the Fiscal Subcommittees, H. R. 
12377 was introduced on May 7, 1958. 
The principal difference between the 
resolution and the bill is that the latter 
authorizes Federal loans to the District 
in the amount of $75 million while the 
former authorizes such loans in the 
amount of $100 million. 

The District of Columbia Government 
faces the necessity of financing an ex- 
panded public works program initiated 
in 1954. Present revenues are insuff- 
cient for continuing the public works 
program and for meeting operating 

xpenses. In fact, stringent financial 
e will arise for the District in the 
fiscal year 1959. 

According to testimony adduced at the 
hearings, it will be impractical to finance 
the District's needs without additional 
assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment, because District residents and 
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businesses are now taxed at rates com- 
parable to those of surrounding com- 
munities. The bill authorizes interest- 
bearing Federal loans for construction 
projects financed by the general fund. 
This is the first time that borrowing for 
general fund activities has been author- 
ized. The amount of borrowing au- 
thorized by this bill coupled with exist- 
ing indebtedness of the District to the 
Federal Government for other purposes, 
is below the debt limits of cities of com- 
parable size. 

When the District of Columbia public 
works program was adopted in 1954, it 
was contemplated that $145.3 million 
would be expended from the general 
fund during the 10-year period of 1955 
through 1964. For the first 4 years of 
the program a total of $71.7 million has 
been appropriated, leaving $73.6 million 
as the amount required in the last 6 
years to complete the original program. 

It is apparent that increased costs 
and changed conditions necessitate a 
complete revision of the latter part of 
the program to comply with the intent 
of the 1954 program which was to pro- 
vide adequate facilities including elimi- 
nation of obsolete buildings. To accom- 
plish this revision the Commissioners 
recommended increasing the last 6 years 
of the general fund portion of the pro- 
gram from $73.6 million to $145.5 million. 
However, it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee that the amount of $112.2 million 
will be sufficient. 

During the progress of the program it 
is realized that conditions may occur 
that will require variations in the sched- 
uled amounts. However, it is expected 
that the Commissioners will follow the 
recommendations of the committee as 
closely as possible. 

The committee has approved $38,416,- 
750 for the public schools with the un- 
derstanding that $4.5 million shall be 
applied exclusively to permanent im- 
provements. However, the expenditure 
of the remainder of the funds can be 
accelerated or retarded depending on 
the actual pupil enrollment. 

The West Administration Building of 
the Municipal Center has been elimi- 
nated until such time as the District 
building must be demolished to imple- 
ment the completion of the Federal 
Triangle. Meanwhile an amount up to 
but not to exceed $1 million has been in- 
cluded to rehabilitate the District build- 
ing. 

This bill contains a provision to enable 
the District to borrow $75 million from 
the Treasury, repayable over a 30-year 
period with interest. There is also in- 
cluded a provision to increase the au- 
thorization for the Federal payment to 
the general fund from $23 million to 
$32 million. This will permit the financ- 
ing of the proposed program and provide 
some revenue toward the estimated in- 
crease in operating expenses. 

MEMORANDUM ON H. R. 12377 
PURPOSE 

A. To authorize a construction program 
for the District of Columbia for education, 
health, welfare, public safety, recreation, 
and general government needs. 

B. To authorize loans to the District of 
Columbia from the Federal Treasury up to 
the amount of $75 million. 
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C. To authorize an increase in the Fed- 
eral contribution to the District to the sum 
of $32 million annually. 


ANALYSIS BY SECTIONS 


Section 1 (a): The construction program 
includes, without limitation (see note), 
projects for education, health, public safety, 
recreation, and general government activi- 
ties. 

Norz.— The words “without limitation” are 
interpreted to mean that the program shall 
not be limited to the specific purposes listed 
following the word “limitation.” 

Section 1 (b): Authorizes the Treasury to 
lend and the Commissioners to accept for 
the District sums up to a total of $75 mil- 
lion as may be appropriated by Congress, 

Requires that the loans be specifically re- 
quested of Congress as a part of the District 
budget. 

Requires a full statement of the proposed 
construction work be presented to Congress 
with justification of need. 

Requires that the construction work it- 
self be approved by Congress. 

Provides that approval by Congress does 
not waive the procedures required under the 
National Capital Planning Act of 1952— 
(consultation, advice, and recommenda- 
tions). 

Provides that the loans are in addition to 
loans already made or made in the future to 
the Commissioners for any other purpose. 

Requires that, when advanced, loans be 
deposited to the credit of the District gen- 
eral fund, 

Section 1 (c): Loans authorized or any 
parts shall be advanced to the Commis- 
sioners on their requisition. 

Loans shall be available to the Commis- 
sioners to carry out the construction pro- 
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Loans shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 

Nore.— While the intent of this subsection 
is clear when read with subsections (b) and 
(f), the language is not in complete harmony 
with these sections. Standing alone, this 
subsection states that the loans “authorized” 
shall be advanced on requisition by the 
Commissioners, and the loans “authorized” 
shall remain available until expended. 

Subsection (b) requires appropriation by 
Congress before funds can be advanced. 

Subsection (f) provides a specific cutoff 
date after which neither loans authorized or 
appropriated may be advanced. 

Use of the word “authorized” in subsection 
(c) is a carryover from previous acts, No 
difficulty has been experienced with it to 
date as to construction of the language. 

If amendment were desirable, the first 
three words of subsection (c) might be 
struck and the words “The sums appropri- 
ated for loan” inserted, Subsection (c) 
would then read in harmony with the bal- 
ance of the bill. 

Section 1 (d): Provides a formula (see 
note) for determining the interest rates on 
loans as of the beginning of succeeding 
6-month periods following December 31, 1958. 

Note.—The formula is as follows: At the 
beginning of each 6-month period, the Treas- 
ury would determine the current private 
market interest rate on outstanding Govern- 
ment securities which will mature 15 years 
from that date. This is one-half the time 
period for which the proposed 30-year loans 
would be outstanding. 

Requires that a loan obtained during any 
6-months period shall bear the interest rate 
calculated by formula as of the beginning of 
that period. 


Section 1 (e): Provides for the repayment 


of principal and interest to the Treasury in 
substantially equal installments within a 
period of 30 years, to begin July 1 of the 
second year after the loan is advanced. (See 
note.) 

Nore.—This provision, coupled with the 
cutoff date in subsection (f), makes the 
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latest possible date for repayment of any 
remaining principal on loans some time in 
the year 2000. 

Section 1 (f): Provides a cutoff date, June 
30, 1968 see note), after which no appro- 
priation for a loan or advance on any loan 
appropriated can be made. 

NotTe.—The construction program to which 
proposed loans would be applied was first 
authorized in 1954 as a 10-year program. 
District officials suggested the above date, 
extending 4 years beyond the date for com- 
pletion of the 1954 program, so that addi- 
tional time would be available in the event 
of any delays. Otherwise, the District might 
find it necessary to secure loans which could 
not be used currently on the program and be 
compelled to pay interest on the idle money. 

Section 2: Authorizes the increase of the 
annual contribution of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the District from the present $23 
million to $32 million. (See note.) 

Note.—The District of Columbia Revenue 
Act of 1947 authorized an annual Federal 
contribution of $11 million to the District 
general fund. Subsequent increases in the 
Federal contribution have been authorized 
and added to the $11-million general-fund 
base of the 1947 act. 


A E EE — —ʃ 

Fiscal General | Authorized | Authorized 

authorization fund base added total 
amount 

r $11, 000, 000 |.-.......... $11, 000, 000 
1 11, 000, 000 | $9,000,000 | 20, 000, 000 
1957 iy —— 11, 000, 000 | 12,000,000 | 23, 000. 000 
1959 (proposed). 11, 000, 000 | 21,000,000 | 32, 000, 000 


Continues the provision of up to $7 mil- 
lion of the Federal contribution (excess of 
appropriation above $25 million) for capital 
outlay only and on a matching basis. (See 
note.) 

Nore.—Beginning with the authorization 
for Federal contributions for fiscal 1955, pro- 
vision was made that any amount appropri- 
ated in excess of the amount authorized re- 
duced by $7 million shall be for capital 
outlay for matching. Thus for fiscal 1955, 
any sum above $13 million appropriated for 
Federal contribution was reserved for capi- 
tal outlay ($20 million authorized—less $7 
million). In the proposed bill, any sum in 
excess of $25 million ($32 million author- 
ized—less $7 million) would be for capital 
outlay only. 

Authorizes the District to accumulate, and 
carry forward for 50 percent matching pur- 
poses in future years, credit for capital ex- 
penditures from the general fund which are 
in excess of the annual $7 million (or part 
thereof appropriated) in the Federal contri- 
bution to be used for capital outlay only 
after July 1, 1954. 

Nore.—This gives the District credit for 
having matched Federal funds even though 
such funds were insufficient for matching, 
Thus, if the District had a $19 million pro- 
gram for 1959 and the proposed $32 million 
Federal contribution were appropriated, the 
$7 million reserved for capital outlay and 
matching would be sufficient to match only 
$7 million of District general fund moneys. 
This would provide $14 million of the $19 
million program. The remaining $5 million 
would have to come from District general 
fund money. Credit for the $5 million for 
matching purposes would carry forward for 
use in future years. 

Limits the carry-forward and use of 
matching fund credits so that in the final 
average, the total of Federal contribution 
funds for capital outlay will not exceed the 
total general funds of the District used in 
the program. 

Nore.—It is anticipated that the District 
will spend initially, from its general funds 
and from loans, considerably in excess of the 
Federal contribution capital outlay funds for 
matching purposes. Late in the program, 
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the expenditure of Federal contribution 
capital outlay funds may exceed the funds 
being then currently used from the District 
general fund. At the end of the program, 
the Federal contribution capital outlay 
funds cannot exceed 50 percent of the total, 
Using the example in the next preceding 
note, assume the District were to have a $9 
million construction program for 1960, and 
the $7 million Federal contribution for capi- 
tal outlay were available. The District, hav- 
ing a $5 million matching credit to apply 
from the previous year, need add only $2 
million from its general fund with which to 
match the $7 million, for a total of $9 million 
for the program. The Federal contribution 
capital outlay funds for the 2 years would 
average 50 percent of the total program for 
the 2 years. 

Section 3: Defines terms “District” and 
“Commissioners,” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ACQUISITION OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY IN SQUARE 724 IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 552 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
728) to authorize the acquisition of certain 
property in square 724 in the District of Co- 
lumbia for the purpose of extension of the 
site of the additional office space building for 
the United States Senate or for the purpose 
of addition to the United States Capitol 
Grounds. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Public 
Works, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
for motion to recommit. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 552 makes in order the 
consideration of S. 728. The resolu- 
tion provides for an open rule and 1 
hour of general debate. 

The bill authorizes the Architect of 
the Capitol, under the direction of the 
Senate Office Building Commission, to 
acquire all publicly or privately owned 
property in square 724, adjacent to the 
Senate Office Building. Not included in 
the authorization are hotels, apartments, 
office buildings, and five scattered lots in 
the square, according to members of the 
House Committee on Public Works who 
appeared in behalf of this resolution. 
According to the committee report, it is 
estimated that the cost of the property 
will be $965,000. 

The Committee on Public Works urges 
that the future needs of the Capitol and 
Capitol Grounds should be anticipated, 
and that the land should be acquired to 
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protect the Senate Office Building from 
adverse or undesirable development on 
adjoining properties. Also, since the 
property values are steadily increasing, 
it appears in the interest of economy 
that the property should be obtained at 
this time. 

In view of the fact that the resolu- 
tion provides for an open rule, I urge 
the adoption of House Resolution 522 so 
that this matter may be considered by 
the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no requests for time on this side. 
This resolution was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Rules for the consideration of 
this bill, S. 728, which, as I understood 
the measure, was approved unanimously 
by the House Committee on Public 
Works. It is for the purpose of obtain- 
ing some additional land near the Sen- 
ate Office Building for possible future 
expansion, and the land would be added 
to the Capitol Grounds. 

Action at this time is necessary because 
of the fact that part of this property had 
been purchased for the erection of a 
rather large and costly building by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, a national vet- 
erans’ organization, and that organiza- 
tion wanted to know whether or not the 
land would likely be taken later by the 
Government. If so, the cost to the Gov- 
ernment would be a great deal more. 
Following a declaration, as I understand, 
by the Architect of the Capitol that the 
land would be used later for Capitol ex- 
pansion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
then made arrangements to purchase an- 
other site, but has been unable to com- 
plete the purchase of that site until it can 
get back the money invested in the site 
that is to be taken over by the Capitol. 

For that reason the Rules Committee 
reported the rule provided for in this 
resolution. 

I know of no objection to the resolu- 
tion on our side. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Commitee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 728) to authorize the acqui- 
sition of certain property in square 724 in 
the District of Columbia for the purpose 
of extension of the site of the additional 
office building for the United States Sen- 
ate or for the purpose of addition to the 
United States Capitol Grounds. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 728) with Mr. 
Boran in the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first reading 
of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. JONES] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCGREGOR] 
for 30 minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
from Alabama is recognized. 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill has as its purpose author- 
izing the Architect of the Capitol under 
the direction of the Senate Office Build- 
ing Commission to acquire some 35 or 36 
lots located in square 724 in the District 
of Columbia. 

Block 724 is located just east of the 
new Senate Office Building. Most of the 
lots to be acquired are unoccupied by 
buildings, but certain other lots are oc- 
cupied with substandard housing and 
other types of architecture considered 
undesirable to the environs of Capitol 
Hill. 

The Senate Office Building Commis- 
sion estimates that future needs will be 
such that they will require this addi- 
tional space to accommodate personnel 
in their employ. 

The bill has been reported unani- 
mously by the Senate and by the House 
Committee on Public Works. 

The cost estimate of procuring this 
property is $965,000. 

As was stated in the House a moment 
ago, it is of vital importance to the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars acquired this property 
some time ago, and it was their hope 
to construct on part of the land a na- 
tional memorial or a building suitable 
to their needs here in the District of Co- 
lumbia. At the last encampment of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, I am in- 
formed, this organization decided to 
abandon the notion of constructing on 
these premises and to sell the property 
to the Federal Government, and after 
the sale had been made to utilize that 
money in the construction of a suitable 
building at some other location in the 
District. The Veterans of Foreign Wars 
were not to commence the new building 
until they had received the total amount 
of the purchase price. So this is a very 
urgent bill in that it will leave the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars at liberty to con- 
struct the building that they have 
planned for several years. 

At this time I want to thank the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Congressman 
James E. Van ZANDT, a former national 
commander of the VFW, who has been 
so very helpful in working out negotia- 
tions between the Federal Government 
and the VFW on this property. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this bill has been 
given very careful consideration by the 
members of the committee as well as the 
Senate Office Building Committee, and 
both committees consider it a very ur- 
gent matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot help but ex- 
press the hope that here on Capitol Hill 
we acquire more property, property that 
has been cluttered up with substandard 
buildings that have reduced the esthetic 
beauty of the Nation’s Capitol, for al- 
most in the shadow of this building we 
have some of the worst slum conditions 
in the entire country. While we are 
carrying on urban redevelopment in the 
principal cities of the country, certainly 
we need to do some urban redevelopment 
right here in the vicinity of the Capitol 
building. I hope that we can before 
long come up with a uniform program of 
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demolishing and eradicating from the 
District of Columbia, particularly in this 
area of the Capitol, some of these unde- 
sirable tenement dwellings and undesir- 
able buildings that detract from the 
great beauty and splendor of our fine 
Government buildings in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
this particular legislation was given very 
thorough consideration by the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. It was very 
strongly defended by the Architect of 
the Capitol and it was voted out by the 
full membership of cur committee. 

I have no requests for time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am delighted that the committee has 
brought this bill to the House. I think 
it is extremely meritorious and of great 
benefit to the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
who have given so much for us abroad 
and so much for us here at home. It is 
a very wonderful thing you are doing. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman for her statement. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in addition to the 
real property contained in square 725 in the 
District of Columbia heretofore acquired as a 
site for an additional office building for the 
United States Senate under the provisions of 
the Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1948, approved June 26, 1948 (62 Stat. 1028), 
the Architect of the Capitol, under the direc- 
tion of the Senate Office Building Commis- 
sion, is hereby authorized to acquire, on 
behalf of the United States, by purchase, 
condemnation, transfer, or otherwise, for 
purposes of extension of such site or for 
additions to the United States Capitol 
Grounds, all publicly or privately owned real 
property contained in lots 48, 51, 52, 53, 54, 
55, 56, * TT, 78, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 88, 89, 90, 
91, 800, 801, 802, 803, 804, 809, 810, 811, 812, 
813, 814, 818, 819, 820, 821, 823, and 824, in 
square 724 in the District of Columbia, and 
the portion of the alley or alleys in such 
square bounded on the west by lots 87, 48, 
and 803, except so much of such portion as 
abuts lots 839 and 80: Provided, That upon 
the acquisition of any such real property 
by the Architect of the Capitol on behalf of 
the United States, such property shall be 
subject to the provisions of the act of July 
31, 1946 (60 Stat. 718). 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act and 
of such act of June 25, 1948, the lots, alleys, 
and parts of alleys heretofore acquired in 
square 725, and the lots in square 724 author- 
ized to be acquired hereunder, shall be 
deemed to extend to the outer face of the 
curbs of such squares. 

Sec. 3. Any proceeding for condemnation 
brought under this act shall be conducted in 
accordance with the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the acquisition of land in the 
District of Columbia for the use of the United 
States” approved March 1, 1929 (16 D. C. 
Code, secs. 619-644). 

Src. 4. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, any real property owned by the 
United States and contained in square 724 
shall, upon request of the Architect of the 
Capitol, made with the approval of the 
Senate Office Building Commission, be trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction and control of the 
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Architect of the Capitol, and the portion of 
the alley or alleys authorized to be acquired 
hereunder shall be closed and vacated by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
in accordance with any request therefor made 
by the Architect of the Capitol with the ap- 
proval ot such Commission. 

Sec. 5. Upon acquisition of any real prop- 
erty pursuant to this act, the Architect of 
the Capitol, when directed by the Senate 
Office Building Commission to so act, is 
authorized to provide for the demolition of 
any buildings or other structures on, or con- 
stituting a part of, such property and, pend- 
ing demolition, to lease any or all of such 
property for such periods and under such 
terms and conditions as he may deem most 
advantageous to the United States and to 
provide for the maintenance and protection 
of such property. 

Sec. 6. The jurisdiction of the Capitol 
Police shall extend over any real property 
acquired under this act, including the prop- 
erty in square 725 referred to in section 2. 

Src. 7. The Architect of the Capitol, under 
the direction of the Senate Office Building 
Commission, is authorized to enter into con- 
tracts and to make such other expenditures, 
including expenditures for personal and 
other services, as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 8. The appropriation of such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act is hereby authorized, 


Mr. JONES of Alabama (interrupting 
the reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered as read and open for 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments? If not, under the rule 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr, Botanp, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (S. 728) to authorize the acqui- 
sition of certain property in square 724 
in the District of Columbia for the pur- 
pose of extension of the site of the ad- 
ditional office building for the United 
States Senate or for the purpose of ad- 
dition to the United States Capitol 
grounds, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 552, he reported the bill back to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


NEW ENGLAND—A FINE PLACE TO 
LIVE 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 


‘There was no objection. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to draw the attention 
of the Members of the House to a sup- 
plement of the New York Times of yes- 
terday, Sunday, May 18, which speaks 
of the tremendous advantages and 
beauty of New England and the great 
industrial possibilities there, as well as 
something about the fine inhabitants. 
I hope many will come to New England 
and settle there. Of course I believe my 
own Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
is the greatest of all of the States. It 
was in my own district at Concord and 
Lexington where “the shot that was 
heard around the world” was fired and 
the first blow for freedom was struck. 
Massachusetts is living up to its fine 
patriotic heritage and is a thoroughly 
progressive State in every way. 


STATE REGULATION OF SMALL 
BOATS 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the relatively sudden appear- 
ance of five or six million small boats 
spread over almost every suitable stream 
or body of water in every State in the 
Nation within the last few years poses 
a problem far more spectacular than the 
appearance of the automobile quite a 
few years ago. Most of the older Mem- 
bers of the House will remember the 
days when each town had its own speed 
limit, and traffic regulations varied from 
county to county and State to State. 

For many years the Coast Guard has 
had virtually exclusive authority to en- 
force safety regulations and the boating 
and shipping laws on the navigable 
waters of the United States, a phrase in- 
cidentally which the Supreme Court has 
been trying to define ever since it was 
first written into the Constitution of the 
United States. So long as pleasure boats 
were relatively few and relatively large, 
the Coast Guard personnel did an ade- 
quate job of enforcing laws and safety 
regulations. 

When the Numbering Act of 1918 was 
passed, it dealt with approximately 100,- 
000 boats. The present problem con- 
cerns about 60 or 70 times that num- 
ber. The development of efficient, light- 
weight outboard motors of relatively 
high power has put small boats into fast 
operation where no power boats used to 
be. There is no likelihood that the 
Coast Guard personnel will be expanded 
to police the problem now presented and 
even if it were so expanded, it would 
have no authority except over operations 
on the navigable waters of the United 
States and none at all over intrastate 
waters. H. R. 11078, authored by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BonneER], and reported to the House by 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee on April 15, 1958, presents 
to the Hovse the Federal legislation nec- 
essary to bring about an orderly solu- 
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tion of many of the problems which had 
been brought into being. 

In my opinion, the most important 
provisions in the bill are found in sec- 
tions 9 and 13 which in effect encourage 
a uniformity of boating laws, a coopera- 
tion in the enforcement of them, and the 
declaration that the States shall have 
concurrent jurisdiction on the navigable 
waters of the United States to make and 
enforce State laws for the regulation of 
small boats. 

The second most necessary provision 
of the bill, in my opinion, is the provi- 
sion that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall establish an overall numbering sys- 
tem which will give uniformity to the 
numbering of boats by the States and by 
the Federal Government in what I would 
expect to be the relatively few instances 
in which it might number boats. The 
present law under which boats from 16 
feet to 65 feet long are numbered would 
be repealed and all boats under 65 feet, 
large and small, will be numbered under 
the new law. The fee for each boat 
would be the same, probably $3 for 
3 years, the total amount being sufficient 
to cover the cost of numbering. A first 
requisite in enforcing safety regulations 
is the identification of the person who 
violates them. Until all boats which it 
is desired to regulate are numbered in 
accordance with some system which will 
identify them wherever they may be, the 
enforcement of regulations will be vir- 
tually impossible. 

The third most important provision in 
the bill, in my opinion, is that which 
requires the reporting of accidents and 
the compilation of statistics on a nation- 
wide basis concerning such accidents. 
At the present time the statistical infor- 
mation available from all sources that 
could be found is so inadequate that no 
definite determination of the causes of 
accidents and the damage or injuries 
which result from them can be made. 

There are two other principal provi- 
sions in the bill which refer more to the 
Federal level than to the State or more 
local level. The Coast Guard would be 
directed to define generally by regulation 
the acts or practices which constitute 
reckless or negligent operation of a boat. 
The committee sought to learn what acts 
might be enumerated in specific terms, 
such as those involving speed limits, over- 
loading, and so forth, but came to the 
conclusion that the conditions of opera- 
tion and the boats themselves vary so 
much that such an enumeration is vir- 
tually impossible. A more general desig- 
nation which prohibits acts from which 
damage will flow, such as is included in 
present law, seemed more practical at 
this time. 

The other provision would give the 
Coast Guard more of what is known as 
civil penalty authority over criminal 
negligence or recklessness of a minor 
nature and would make enforcement 
simpler and more nearly on a level with 
the police court procedure which will 
probably prevail in the States than is 
now the case. These provisions will 
probably give some measure of guidance 
to the States in the framing of State 
laws. The bill recognizes that there will 
be exceptions from the uniformity aris- 


ing out of local conditions which, under 
the bill, the States or political subdi- 
visions thereof, can control according to 
the necessities of the individual situa- 
tions. 

Present law provides that the certifi- 
cate of numbering must be affixed to 
the vessel except in small, open boats. 
This bill exempts all boats from this 
provision, requiring instead that the cer- 
tificate should be of pocket size and 
available when the boat is being operated. 

H. R. 11078 was drafted with the full 
cooperation of a committee of the 
Council of State Governments. That 
council reports that 47 State govern- 
ments are in agreement with it, New 
Hampshire not being in agreement. 
There is, of course, no compulsion on 
any State to adopt a uniform law. A 
number of States are ready to act in the 
formulation of State law but are with- 
holding action pending the enactment of 
a Federal law. I presume that the ac- 
tion of the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee in reporting of H, R. 
11078 will serve as a guide to what State 
action should be. I believe, however, 
that the authority to act in the regula- 
tion of small boats within State areas, 
but on navigable waters, will be question- 
able unless Federal law is enacted agree- 
ing to concurrent jurisdiction and there- 
fore hope for the early enactment of 
H. R. 11078. 

Mr. Speaker, a very good article con- 
cerning the subject appeared in the Eve- 
ning Star of May 9, 1958, which I include 
as a part of these remarks, The article 
reads as follows: 

Bonner Boat SaFery BILL Runs INTO REAL 
TROUBLE 
(By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr.) 
PN 1958 Federal Boating Act is in trou- 

e. 

Nearly 2 years of study, hearings, draft- 
ing and redrafting of a bill aimed at bring- 
ing our creaking boating laws up to date 
= summer came to a sudden halt yester- 

ay. 

The House Rules Committee voted against 
granting a rule on the bill authored by Rep- 
resentative Bonner, North Carolina Demo- 
crat, who is chairman of the House Mer- 
chant Marine Committee. 

In order to get the bill out of the Rules 
Committee, at least one Member who voted 
against it would have to move at the next 
committee meeting for reconsideration. Hill 
experts say that rarely happens. The com- 
mittee vote was 5-5. 

Boating interests outside of Congress 
heard the news with some dismay. It just 
didn’t seem possible that the work of the 
Bonner committee was going to go down 
the drain. 

M. J. Styron, president of the National 
Association of Marine Dealers, said last 
night that the Rules Committee action ap- 
pears to have been based on a lack of under- 
standing of the bill and “its aim of requiring 
the periodic numbering of pleasure craft 
under 65 feet.” He expressed hope that 
some way can be found to get this impor- 
tant safety legislation to the House floor for 
consideration this session. 

These also were the sentiments of others 
closely associated with the Bonner commit- 
tee’s work since it began its well-publicized 
safety study of recreational boating 2 years 
ago. 

Opposition to the bill first cropped up 
last week, when Representative GRAHAM 
BARDEN, also of North Carolina, insisted that 
the bill had few safety features in it. He 
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went back nearly 20 years to the time when 
-the Coast Guard arrested and cited a num- 
ber of his constituents for violations of cer- 
tain boating laws then in existence. His 
chief objection was the provision for num- 
bering boats under 15 feet. He said it 
would work a hardship on rivermen and 
farmers who travel around in small powered 
boats. 

Representative Bonner contends that the 
very act of requiring periodic numbering 
would increase the boat owner's responsi- 
bility to abide by laws and safety require- 
ments. 

Yesterday, two other Congressmen who 
are boat owners, appeared before the Rules 
Committee and argued, among other things, 
that the Bonner bill provides that only 
boats under 16 feet would have to be num- 
bered and pay fees. 

That certainly was not the intent of the 
bill, which states that all undocumented 
vessels powered by motor and under 65 feet 
would be numbered every 3 years with 
reasonable fees. 

The two witnesses were Representatives 
Dick LANKFORD, Maryland Democrat, and 
STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, New York Repub- 
lican. LANKFORD is an Annapolis Yacht Club 
member. WAINwRIGHT sails an auxiliary 
sloop on Long Island Sound. Representa- 
tive Warnwricnt said he appeared for the 
Florida delegation, as well as Represent- 
atives Hosmer of California and GRIFFIN of 
Michigan. 

He later sent Bonner a letter offering to 
sit down with him and write a bill that 
would accomplish improved safety on 
crowded United States waterways. 

The Bonner committee over a year ago 
had concluded the time was at hand for the 
Congress to lead the way for the 48 States 
in updating our boating laws and prevent- 
ing what the chairman once called a Tower 
of Babel in boating laws. 


UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICES IN MEAT 
MERCHANDISING 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
ask my distinguished colleagues the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Are you in favor of protecting small 
business against unfair trade practices? 
Are you in favor of attacking the rising 
food-cost problem and reducing the 
spread between what the housewife pays 
for her meat and what the farmer re- 
ceives for his livestock? 

If your answer to these questions is 
“Yes,” you will wholeheartedly support 
the best possible legislation to control 
unfair trade practices in meat merchan- 
dizing. 

Thursday, May 15, the Senate passed, 
by an overwhelming majority, S. 1356, 
designed both to protect the small pack- 
ers and also to reduce the ever increas- 
ing price spread—CoNnGrESSIONAL RECORD 
pages 8814 to 8842. The House, how- 
ever, will soon consider H. R. 9020, 
which is good as far as it goes. It will 
help to curb unfair trade practices in 
nonmeat products but will assist very 
little in preventing such practices in 
wholsesale meat merchandising, 

In order to get out the strongest pos- 
sible bill, I intend to offer an amend- 
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ment in the nature of a substitute, which 
. the language of S. 1356 as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) subsection (6) 
of section 5 (a) of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, as amended (66 Stat. 632; 15 
U. S. C. 45 (a) (6)), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(6) The Commission is empowered and 
directed to prevent persons, partnerships, or 
corporations, except banks, common carriers 
subject to the acts to regulate commerce, air 
carriers and foreign air carriers subject to 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and except 
as provided in section 406 (b) of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921 (42 Stat. 199, as 
amended; 7 U. S. C. 182), from using unfair 
methods of competition in commerce and 
unfair or deceptive acts or practices in com- 
merce.” 

(b) Section 406 (b) of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921 (42 Stat. 199, as amend- 
ed; 7 U. S. C. 182), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) On and after the enactment of this 
act, and so long as it remains in effect, the 
Federal Trade Commission shall have no 
power or jurisdiction so far as relating to 
any matter which is made subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary— 

“(1) by title II of this act if it concerns 
either (i) livestock or live poultry, or (il) 
any other product in a form other than one 
in which it is marketed by the packer, poul- 
try dealer, or poultry handler; or 

“(2) by titles III or V of this act, except 
in cases in which, before the enactment of 
this act, complaint has been served under 
section 5 of the act entitled ‘An act to create 
a Federal Trade Commission, to define its 
powers and duties, and for other purposes,’ 
approved September 26, 1914, or under section 
11 of the act entitled ‘An act to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,’ approved 
October 15, 1914, and except when the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in the exercise of his 
duties hereunder, shall request of the said 
Federal Trade Commission that it make in- 
vestigations and report in any case. The 
Secretary and the Federal Trade Commission 
shall maintain such liaison as is necessary 
to avoid unnecessary duplication of effort in 
the field covered by this act. Each shall give 
immediate notice to the other of the filing 
of a complaint by either agency with respect 
to any matter over which both have juris- 
diction, and thereafter the other shall not 
institute proceedings covering the same 
matter.” 

The amendment made by this subsection 
shall be effective only during the 38-year 
period beginning with the date of enactment 
of this act, except that it shall continue 
effective thereafter with respect to com- 
plaints filed by either agency during such 
3-year period. 

(c) Section 202 of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, 1921, as amended (42 Stat. 159, 
as amended; 7 U.S. C. 181 and the following), 
is amended by inserting after the word “un- 
lawful” the words “with respect to livestock, 
meats, meat food products, livestock products 
in unmanufactured form, poultry, or poultry 
products.” 

(d) Section 201 of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, 1921, as amended (42 Stat. 159, as 
amended; 7 U. S. C. 181 and the following), 
is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following: “A change in any person’s 
status as a packer or live poultry dealer or 
handler after a transaction or act has oc- 
curred shall not affect the authority or juris- 
diction of the Secretary or the Federal Trade 
Commission to institute proceedings and 
issue orders based upon such transaction or 
act applicable to such person or such action 
as may be provided by law for the enforce- 
ment of such orders.” 

(e) The caption to title IIT, appearing Im- 
mediately before section 301 of such act (42 
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Stat. 163; 7 U. S. C. 201) is amended by 
adding, immediately following the word 
“Stockyards,” the words “And Livestock 
Transactions.” 

(f) Section 301 (c), section 301 (d), and 
section 312 (a) of title IIT of such act (42 
Stat. 163 and 167; 7 U. S. C. 201 and 213) 
are amended by striking out in each such 
section, wherever they appear, the words “at 
a stockyard.” 

(g) Section 302 (a) of title III of such 
act (42 Stat. 163; 7 U. S. C. 202a) is amended 
by striking out the last sentence thereof. 

(h) Section 303 of title III of such act (42 
Stat. 163; 7 U. S. O. 203) is amended by in- 
serting after the first sentence thereof the 
following sentence: “Every other person 
operating as a market agency or dealer as 
defined in section 301 of the act may be 
required to register in such manner as the 
Secretary may prescribe.” 

(i) Section 311 of title III of such act (42 
Stat. 167; 7 U. S. C. 212) is amended by 
striking out the words “stockyard owner or 
market agency” wherever they occur and in- 
serting “stockyard owner, market agency, or 
dealer,” and by striking out “stockyard 
owners or market agencies” and inserting 
“stockyard owners, market agencies, or 
dealers.” 


THE ITALIAN NATIONAL ELECTIONS 
OF MAY 25 AND THE FAILURE OF 
DEMOCRACY IN ITALY 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprxo] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 30 million Italians will go to the 
polls on May 25 and elect a new Parlia- 
ment to rule the nation for the next 5 
years. Their ballots will go a long way 
in determining whether or not political 
democracy and economic well-being for 
all will continue to grow as they have 
during the last decade. Moreover, Ital- 
ian participation in the movements for 
European economic cooperation and de- 
fense are also at stake in this election. 

We all hope that Italy will continue 
to grow as a stable democracy. But 
those of us of Italian descent who still 
have relatives and friends in Italy have 
a special love for the country and a par- 
ticularly strong desire that democracy 
shall flourish in this ancient land of our 
forefathers. It is for this reason that 
each of us, as individuals, should make 
known to our friends and loved ones in 
Italy our concern that the democratic 
parties win on May 25. 

The United States Government does 
not intervene in Italian domestic politics. 
To do so would be an affront to Italy’s 
sovereignty and independence, to say 
nothing of providing a field day for the 
Communist propaganda writers who de- 
light in painting a false picture of 
America dominating Europe. 

What we must do is to write to our 
loved ones and to our relatives in Italy as 
individuals. We should write to them as 
we would normally write to them, sharing 
our thoughts and our hopes. We should 
tell them how grateful we are that this 
new democratic Italy has grown up be- 
fore our eyes and how concerned we are 
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that they do all in their power to get 
out the vote on election day to help 
insure victory for the forces of democ- 
racy. 

Since distance lends perspective, we 
in America may even be able to give our 
Italian friends a better understanding 
of the progress their own nation has 
made since World War I and the im- 
portance of this year’s election for the 
future. Here is the picture as we see 
it from America. 

At the end of World War II, Italy was 
a broken and defeated country. Its 
economy was, for the most part, de- 
stroyed. ‘The Italian people had not 
lived under a democratic government 
for more than 20 years, since Mussolini 
and his Fascist Party marched to power 
in 1922. The nation had to start from 
scratch and build a new Italy on the 
ruins of the old Italy. 

The new Italy has been built. First 
there was the inspired leadership of 
Alcide de Gasperi. Then, after his 
death, others took up the battle for de- 
mocracy. Italy does not have a two- 
party system but a stable democracy 
has developed around the Christian 
Democratic Party. It has seldom ruled 
alone, but rather has been the leading 
party around which other democratic 
parties have gathered in coalitions. Un- 
der the new Italian Constitution, polit- 
ical freedom is guaranteed to all. Even 
the Communist Party enjoys complete 
freedom to present its candidates and 
seek the support of the Italian people. 
But if the Communists should ever gain 
control of the Government, all other 
political parties would lose their free- 
dom and Italy would probably pass be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The future of 
Italian democracy thus hangs in the 
balance May 25. 

The democratic Italian Government 
has also made a frontal attack on the 
nation’s gravest economic problem, the 
depressed conditions in southern Italy. 
The 10-year Vanoni plan, instituted in 
1955, calls for an annual increase in 
income of 8 percent in southern Italy 
as the result of a 2.1 percent increase in 
agriculture and a 10 percent annual in- 
crease in industry and services. Special 
tax privileges are granted to private 
companies carrying out investment proj- 
ects in the south and Parliament has 
decided that from now on public indus- 
trial enterprises will devote 40 percent 
of their new investment to the indus- 
tiralization of southern Italy. The Va- 
noni plan has nos yet reached its pro- 
jected annual rate of development in 
the south. But this is the first con- 
certed effort that has been made to 
overcome the problems of the region and 
success will come only after a long hard 
struggle. A start has been made that 
was never made under the Fascists. 
The Communist Party has opposed ev- 
ery measure that will better the position 
of the Italian people. Communism 
feeds on discontent and the party even 
stood in the way of land reform, the 
most basic program to improve the lot 
of the less fortunate economic groups in 
the country. A victory for communism 
on May 25 would probably call a halt 
to the development of economic democ- 
racy in Italy. 
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Italy has now become a responsible 
partner in the movement for European 
economic cooperation. Italy is a mem- 
ber of the Organization for European 
Economie Cooperation, the European 
Coal and Steel Community, and has now 
taken her place in the new European 
Economic Community—common mar- 
ket—and the European Atomic Energy 
Community—Euratom. To an ever-in- 
creasing degree Italy has adopted free 
trade and relies on the vigor and indus- 
try of the Italian economy to win out 
in the competition with other European 
countries. Italy has become firmly in- 
tegrated into the single economy that is 
emerging in Western Europe. Victory 
for the Italian Communist Party would 
probably bring to an end Italy’s par- 
ticipation in the movement for European 
economic cooperation. No Communist 
government wishes to be dependent up- 
on foreign capitalist economies and 
therefore usually tries to do most of its 
maUn with other Communist coun- 
tries. 

Italy’s membership in NATO is also at 
stake in the May 25 elections. All the 
political parties except the Communists 
and the Nenni Socialists are united in 
the conviction that Italy must remain 
in NATO and must continue to build its 
defenses. These two parties stand alone 
and call for the atomic neutralization of 
Italy and its participation in a neutral 
belt stretching from the Baltic Sea on 
the North, to the Adriatic on the South. 
And, of course, they are opposed to the 
establishment of intermediate-range 
ballistic missile bases in Italy. Yet, 
these bases will probably be essential 
for effective deterrence of a Soviet 
nuclear attack. Without missile bases 
NATO’s ability to defend Europe against 
an all-out Soviet attack will gradually 
diminish and the alliance probably fall 
apart. 

The danger that communism might 
come to power in Italy has receded some- 
what in the last few years, but the party 
remains powerful and it can obstruct the 
development of the new Italy even with- 
out a parliamentary majority. Over the 
last 4 years Communist strength in the 
organized labor movement has declined 
by almost one-half. In 1957, the Com- 
munists lost the shop stewards elections 
in 30 Fiat plants, employing more than 
60,000 workers. The Union of Porters 
and Carriers, representing 20,000 mem- 
bers, left the Communist-dominated 
General Confederation of Labor 
CGIL—the next month, and in July 
1957 the Italian Seamen’s Union, claim- 
ing 40,000 members, proclaimed its ab- 
solute independence and withdrew from 
the confederation. 

If there was any doubt that the Italian 
Communist Party was a Moscow hireling, 
that doubt should have been thoroughly 
dispelled when 43 leading members of the 
party resigned last year charging subor- 
dination of every action of the Italian 
Communist—party to the needs of the 
Soviet state. Togliatti, the long time 
leader of the Italian Communists, has 
followed the twists and turns of the Mos- 
cow line and even supported the brutal 
repression of the Hungarian revolution 
by the Soviet armed forces. Luigi Longo, 
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who has replaced Togliatti, at least tem- 
porarily, is no different. If anything, he 
is even more faithful to his Moscow 
masters, 

The Communists pose as Italian pa- 
triots, but they have consistently adopted 
policies that are dictated in the first in- 
stance by the needs of the Soviet Union. 
They have opposed Italian participation 
in the movements for European economic 
cooperation, as well as NATO. On the 
vital question of Trieste, the Italian 
Communist stood with Yugoslavia 
against his own country. They have op- 
posed everything the democratic Italian 
Government has done to better the lot of 
the Italian working people, preferring 
to continue the poverty and unrest that 
made the claims of communism more ap- 
pealing. Now they say that Italy should 
be safe from rockets and missiles by 
neutralizing herself. This, too, serves 
only the Soviet interests of weakening 
the defenses of Western Europe and di- 
viding the allies. As a member of this 
band of weak neutralized states, Italy 
would be subject to Soviet domination 
without the Russians having to launch a 
single rocket or missile. Italy could be 
nibbled to death by Soviet Russia for 
nace would have no means to defend her- 
self. 

The leftwing Socialists under Pietro 
Nenni are birds of a feather with the 
Communists. For a time it seemed as 
though they would break away and es- 
tablish their independence from Moscow. 
But on December 7, of last year, Nenni 
declared that his party would collaborate 
with the Communists again in the next 
elections. And the central committee 
of the Socialist Party passed a resolution 
pointing out the necessity of unity of 
action with the Communist Party. Thus 
it would appear that a vote for the So- 
cialists is the same as a vote for the 
Communists. 

These are the issues at stake in the 
forthcoming elections and the forces that 
stand in the way of the future develop- 
ment of democratic Italy as a responsible 
partner in Western economic coopera- 
tion and in NATO. It seems to me that 
Americans of Italian origin should let 
their friends and relatives in Italy know 
that we stand with them and that we 
realize how crucial this election is for 
Italy. This is why we should urge them 
to “get out the vote” on May 25 for the 
democratic parties, Our letters may well 
help assure continued rule by the demo- 
cratic parties of Italy. 


PAYMENT OF BALANCE OF AWARDS 
MADE BY PHILIPPINE WAR DAM- 
AGE COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California IMr. MILLER] is recognized 
for 40 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we have heard and read the 
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remarks made here by Majority Floor 
Leader McCormack and Minority Floor 
Leader Martin regarding the forthcom- 
ing visit to our country of President Car- 
los P. Garcia, of the Philippines, wherein 
they both declared that a warm and cor- 
dial welcome awaits him in Washington. 
This shows that political parties are 
agreed that in our Congress the Philip- 
pines is not a partisan issue and that we 
are always ready to show our Philippine 
allies that when it concerns their best 
interests we in America are united and 
we forget our partisan differences. 

It seems apropos, therefore, that at 
this time I should call the attention of 
the House to the fact that on July 1, 
1957, I introduced a bill (H. R. 8791) pro- 
` viding for the payment of the balance 
due upon awards made by the Philip- 
pine War Damage Commission under the 
terms of the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946, as amended. As we are all 
aware, to our embarrassment and sor- 
row, only slightly more than half of the 
amounts awarded to claimants in the 
Philippines for their war damage losses 
were actually paid, and even after re- 
ducing the amounts of the awards in ex- 
cess of $500 by 25 percent as provided by 
the Rehabilitation Act, still 22 ½ percent 
of each award remains unsatisfied. 

Many of the present Members of Con- 
gress participated in the deliberations 
leading to the adoption of the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act of 1946. We were 
most solicitous over the welfare of our 
gallant allies and anxious to repair the 
destruction wrought in the war and 
rehabilitate the economy ravaged by a 
common enemy. On earlier occasions I 
have pointed out that from the time I 
became a member of the Insular Affairs 
Committee of the 79th Congress, I have 
continuously taken an active interest in 
all legislation intended to be of bene- 
fit to the Philippines. I have done so 
out of an earnest and sincere conviction 
that the Philippines is entitled to every 
act of grace and to every gesture of 
generosity of which we may be capable. 

Moreover, as one who has been closely 
associated with legislation of interest 
to the Philippines for more than a dec- 
ade, I can assert in positive terms that 
the Philippine Rehabilitation Act and 
the Bell Trade Act constituted a com- 
pact between the United States and the 
Philippines which should be observed in 
the minutest details by our country as 
well as the Republic of the Philippines. 
The Rehabilitation Act of 1946 was en- 
acted by the Congress in pursuance of 
very definite promises made by our high- 
est officials during the darkest days of 
the war. More than an act of benevo- 
lence, it represented a recognition by 
the United States of the very real aid 
the Philippines rendered us in the allied 
cause. On the floor of this House we 
heard General Carlos P. Romulo, at the 
time Resident Commissioner of the 
Philippines, championing the cause of 
his people and eloquently reminding us 
of Philippine loyalty to freedom and de- 
mocracy. 

I entertain no doubt of the desire, 
even the anxiety of our Government to 
fulfill its promises and to continue to ex- 
tend a helping hand to our sister Re- 
public. We must never let the passing 
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of time or our preoccupations in other 
directions in this troubled world stand 
in the way of honest objectives long 
entertained and often expressed. 

President Carlos P. Garcia is soon to 
embark upon a visit to the United States 
where he will be greeted by our Presi- 
dent and engage in discussions with our 
Secretary of State and others of our 
distinguished representatives. The time 
seems opportune to repeat some of the 
words which I used when I introduced 
H. R. 8791 in the effort to point out to 
my colleagues the urgent necessity for 
the passage of this legislation in the 
present Congress to show the people of 
the Philippines that we do not only wel- 
come their President with the usual so- 
cial amenities but that we have not for- 
gotten the promises we have made to 
them and that we intend to live up to 
our commitments. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Philippine Republic is one of our 
most dependable allies in that area of the 
world where the international situation 
is presently so very delicate. She has 
made wonderful progress in combating 
communism, principally by demonstrat- 
ing that the democratic system can pro- 
vide a higher standard of living to the 
working class than any totalitarian 
method. This she has been able to do 
notwithstanding the still unsatisfactory 
condition of her economy resulting from. 
her loyalty to the cause of freedom in the 
last war. 

The Philippines are, indeed, the show- 
case of democracy in Asia. If the Fili- 
pinos succeed in proving to the great 
masses of the people of Asia that under 
democratic practices they are able to es- 
tablish, and maintain, a higher standard 
of living than the people of the Commu- 
nist and neutralist countries, the free 
world will have won a battle that will be 
more effective than the gains effected by 
divisions of soldiers or billions in hand- 
outs. 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

In this connection, I should like to re- 
call a statement of the President of the 
United States in a message to Congress 
stressing the need for intensifying our 
cooperation with the free nations of 
Southeast Asia in their efforts to achieve 
economic development and a rising 
standard of living. I quote from his 
message: 

The motivation behind this cooperation is 
twofold: Our fixed belief in the worth and 
dignity of the human individual whatever 
his race or flag may be, and our dedication 
to the principle that the fruits of national 
growth must be widely shared in every 
society. 

As a people we insist that the dignity of 
the individual and his manifold rights re- 
quire for their preservation a constantly ex- 
panding economic base. We are convinced 
that our continued economic, cultural, and 
spiritual progress are furthered by similar 
progress everywhere. 

We seek to evolve a consistent and stable 
economic policy which will assist free na- 
tions in their efforts to achieve a sound 
growth for their economies. 

PHILIPPINE ECONOMY; IT IS STILL FAR FROM 
COMPLETE RECOVERY 

The Philippine Islands, which always 
had a favorable balance of trade with 
us and with the world before the 
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war, have piled up a tremendous trade 
deficit during the years of reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation. This is con- 
tinuing and intensifying. 

The country is still plagued by infla- 
tion and unemployment, and has had to 
adopt strict currency and import con- 
trols. These conditions prevail, even 
though there have been serious and 
sometimes effective efforts to overcome 
them. 

PROBLEM, REASONS, AND BACKGROUND OF BILL 


The bill which I have introduced in 
the House will simply pay a balance still 
unpaid of the awards made by the Phil- 
ippine War Damage Commission under 
the terms of the Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended, to war 
victims whose property was lost or dam- 
aged. If a balance remains, it will be 
turned over to the Philippines for furth- 
er rehabilitation of public projects which 
suffered war damage. An appropria- 
tion of $100 million will be provided for 
this purpose. It may be timely to point 
out now, and this to refresh our recol- 
lection, some of the incidents of war 
damage in the Philippines and our ef- 
ou to compensate, rectify, and repair 

Throughout the half-century when 
the Philippines was a possession of the 
United States, there were frequent dec- 
larations by our policymakers that the 
Philippines would be created a free and 
independent nation at such time as its 
people were able to govern themselves— 
the only Christian nation in that part 
of the world. The Philippines had been 
under foreign rule for several centuries. 
Chinese, Dutch, British, and Spanish 
were among those who conquered parts 
or all of the 17,000-island archipelago 
from time to time, despite the resistance 
of the Filipinos and their desire for in- 
dependence. In the 50 years of Ameri- 
can control, there was no lessening of 
the wish for freedom which was prom- 
ised at such time as the people demon- 
strated their ability to sustain it. 
Meanwhile, American teachers sought 
to improve the education of the youth; 
agricultural experts endeavored to dem- 
onstrate improved methods of crop pro- 
duction; technicians introduced new 
procedures for industries and business; 
and efforts were made to instruct in the 
sound administration of public and pri- 
vate enterprises. 

World War II interrupted the prepa- 
ration for independence by the Philip- 
pines. History records the grim events 
that occurred in what was then the Com- 
monwealth between December 7, 1941, 
and the time of liberation in 1945. De- 
spite the propaganda of the Japanese, 
the vast majority of the Philippine peo- 
ple remained loyal to the United States 
because of the bonds of friendship that 
had been developed in the years of Amer- 
ican jurisdiction, They fought side by 
side with the forces of the United States 
and, during the Japanese occupation, 
gave aid and comfort to those nationals 
of the United States who were impris- 
oned or who waged guerrilla warfare 
against the invaders. Their loyalty and 


assistance continued, notwithstanding 
the havoc that was wreaked on their 
homes, farms, industries, and businesses, 
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or the torture and even death to which 
many were subjected. When the mili- 
tary forces of the United States returned 
to the Philippines, the people again 
fought to overcome the Japanese. 

The heroic assistance of the people of 
the Philippines made at the cost of blood 
and suffering beyond human endurance 
shortened the war which meant the sav- 
ings in an untold number of American 
lives and casualties. Measured in dollars 
saved, the sum set forth in the bill is 
insignificant. 

With the conclusion of the war, the 
United States made ready to grant the 
long-awaited independence to the Phil- 
ippine people. The ravages of the con- 
flict, including the destruction caused in 
the battle of liberation and the tragic 
events of the occupation, however, had 
seriously disrupted the life and economy 
of the Philippines. Its financial con- 
dition prevented the people from em- 
barking on a career as a free nation with- 
out assistance. The relationship between 
the United States and the Philippines 
had been unique and, during the occu- 
pation, the highest American officials had 
given assurances that the damage of war 
would be repaired and the people repaid, 
With the granting of independence, the 
time for the fulfillment of these assur- 
ances had come. 

In the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives there was overwhelming sen- 
timent to restore damaged and destroyed 
public and private property in the Phil- 
ippines. One of the difficulties, however, 
was the question of cost. Various sur- 
veys had been made, but it was a prac- 
tical impossibility to obtain a detailed 
accounting of all destruction. On the 
basis of the statistics then available, it 
was agreed in April 1946 that the United 
States Government would authorize the 
appropriation of $400 million for the 
payment of claims for damage to pri- 
vate property. In addition, the Con- 
gress authorized the appropriation of 
$120 million for the restoration and im- 
provement of public property and essen- 
tial public services. 

The legislation which contained these 
authorizations was entitled “The Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act of 1946,” and 
provided for the creation of the United 
States Philippine War Damage Commis- 
sion to expend the $400 million for pri- 
vate claim payments. In addition, the 
Commission was allotted $57 million of 
the $120 million authorized for the 
restoration of public property. The bal- 
ance of the latter fund was allocated as 
follows: 

Public Roads Administration, for re- 
habilitation of road and bridges, $40 mil- 
lion; Corps of Engineers, for restoration 
of ports and harbors, $18 million; and 
the Public Health Service, for the resto- 
ration and improvement of health serv- 
ices, $5 million, 


THE PHILIPPINE REHABILITATION ACT OF 1946 


The Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946 was an early implementation of the 
expressed purposes of Members of our 
Congress to take care of immediate Phil- 
ippine rehabilitation problems in rough 
outline as quickly as possible. It was 
obviously not intended as blanket legis- 
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lation to cover all of the vexatious chal- 
lenges implicit in these problems. 

The act was administered by the Hon- 
orable Frank A, Waring, of California; 
the Honorable John A. O'Donnell, of 
Pennsylvania; and the then judge, Fran- 
cisco A. Delgado, of Bulacan, Philippines. 
Judge Delgado later became chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Philippine Senate. He is not un- 
known to the older Members of this body 
who remember him as Resident Com- 
missioner from the Philippines during 
the 74th Congress. I am delighted to 
learn only recently that Senator Delgado 
has been named by President Garcia as 
the chairman of the Philippine delega- 
tion to the United Nations where we are 
sure he will continue his distinguished 
career and exhibit his lasting friendship 
for the United States. 

Payments made by the Philippine War 
Damage Commission, prorated according 
to law among all claimants, totaled 52.5 
percent of the amount allowed on each 
claim in excess of $500. In contempla- 
tion of exorbitant postwar cost, of sub- 
stantial disallowances on the claim as 
filed, and the partial payment of slightly 
more than half of the amount approved, 
it is estimated by the War Damage Com- 
mission that successful claimants prob- 
ably received no more than 20 percent 
of the cost of the reproduction of their 
homes, businesses, and other property. 

Finally, when all the claims had been 
adjudicated and it was adjudged that 
with the funds available the combined 
total would be 52.5 percent of the ap- 
proved balance of any claim adjudicated 
for more than $500, or 22.5 percent less 
than the statutory amount of 75 percent 
fixed by the act. 

The War Damage Act aforesaid was 
reported by the old Committee on Insular 
Affairs. -I had the honor to serve on this 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Judge Jasper Bell, of Missouri, affection- 
ately known to all who were here through 
the 79th Congress. The committee had 
no precedent to guide it. In its wisdom, 
however, the committee wrote the follow- 
ing language into Report No. 1921, page 
32, Committee on Insular Affairs, House 
of Representatives, 79th Congress, 2d 
session: 

While the committee feels it is urgently 
necessary to provide through this legislation 
(S. 1610) for the rebuilding and restoration 
of the physical plant of the Philippines, it is 
generally realized that additional legislation 
will probably be necessary in the future to 
augment and supplement the benefits which 
will be accomplished through S. 1610 * * +, 
It is expected that proposals for additional 
legislation will be made from time to time by 
the agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment, by the Government of the Philippines, 
and the Filipino Rehabilitation Commission 
to meet needs for legislation as they arise. 


It is fair to state that the foregoing 
paragraph of the report certainly was 
not placed in there by accident and can- 
not be discarded. The Philippine War 
Damage Commission as the record will 
attest, did a most efficient and exemplary 
job. It not only concluded its work a 
month ahead of the statutory deadline, 
but it returned a substantial part of the 
money authorized for its administrative 
expenses to the United States Treasury. 
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CONCLUSION 


The necessity and the wisdom prompt- 
ing the introduction of this bill should not 
require further emphasis. I shall, how- 
ever, in conclusion, attempt to summar- 
ize, first, our obligation to pay the bal- 
ance of our commitment under the Phil- 
ippine Rehabilitation Act to pay war 
damages to the extent of 75 percent of 
amounts awarded in excess of $500 for 
each claim and, second, the economic and 
political wisdom of doing so now as a 
matter of self-interest. The people of 
the Philippines were virtually our wards 
and we their tutors in democracy for 
nearly half a century. Our trade ties, 
like our institutions, were closely knit. 

During the recent war, they re- 
sponded to a natural urge to join us in 
resisting the Japanese aggression and 
paid with blood and sweat, yes, with the 
lives of their people for their resistance 
to an enemy drunk with power, intent 
upon establishing a “coprosperity sphere 
of Asia,” and an “Asia for the Asians.” 
The valiant resistance in the Philip- 
pines shortened the war in the Pacific 
by many months if not by many years. 
Not only generosity and appreciation, 
but a sense of justice prompted the peo- 
ple of the United States to promise to 
restore the Philippines after the war to 
the last nipa hut and carabao. 

The technique of repairing war dam- 
age was not easy to find; the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act provided for the pay- 
ment of war damage compensation to 
losers of private property to the extent 
of $500 in full to the small victims and 
75 percent in excess of $500 of the 
awards made by an agency of the 
United States called the Philippine War 
Damage Commission to those who were 
more considerably damaged. Of this 
amount the small victims received their 
full payment of $500 or less, which, in 
most instances, was far from adequate 
compensation. The larger losses re- 
covered not to the extent of 75 percent 
but only to the extent of 52½ percent. 

The framers of the Philippine Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1946 realized that fu- 
ture adjustments might have to be 
made. It seems very plain that one of 
the adjustments to be made is the pay- 
ment of the balance of 22144 percent 
already committed to those war victims 
whose losses had been evaluated by the 
War Damage Commission and who had 
a right to expect payment of the full 
amount permitted under the statute. 

The Philippines still constitute an im- 
portant source of foreign trade to the 
United States. We import items from 
these islands and our exports, including 
many well-known American brand 
products, are as familiar to the Philip- 
pine people as they are to us. A bol- 
stering of the economy of the Philip- 
pines, we may be assured, will have 
more immediate effects on our trade 
relations than contributions in other 
parts of the world. 

In a larger sense, the maintenance of 
our position with the Philippines as our 
closest and perhaps our only true friend 
in the Far East is an assumed objective 
in our foreign relations. 

The Philippines present the showcase 
of democracy in the Far East. From a 
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military standpoint, we have installa- 
tions there of the utmost importance in 
the protection of our outpost of Pacific 
defenses, 

. Under the dynamic leadership of the 
late great President Magsaysay, the 
Philippines went into a process of de- 
velopment and fortification of their 
economy, as well as resistance to the 
threat of international communism. 

It is not too much to say that in his 
all too short career, President Magsay- 
say wrote indelibly on Philippine history 
its devotion to the cause of democracy 
and its dedication to the improvement 
of the lot of the common man. We are 
happy and fortunate to be assured that 
the course plotted by President Magsay- 
say will be followed without deviation. 

The new President, Garcia, is also a 
champion of freedom and democracy 
and unwavering in his opposition to 
communism. When he was inducted 
into office as the fourth President of the 
Philippines, he said: 

I shall carry out every item of the Mag- 
saysay program to its full realization. 


He also said, as pointed out by our 
majority leader, Mr. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, in a recent address to 
the Congress, that he would continue to 
carry out the same foreign policy laid 
out by the Magsaysay administration in- 
cluding the maintenance of internation- 
al security and compliance with Philip- 
pine commitments to the United States 
and SEATO. 

4 Also, the Philippine Ambassador to the 

United States, General Carlos P. Rom- 
ulo, well known and highly regarded 
in this House, has assured us that under 
President Garcia’s leadership, the Phil- 
ippine ship of state will continue sailing 
on an even keel. 

In this connection, I wish to state that 
General Romulo has been indefatigable 
in his efforts to make the American 
people more Philippine-conscious and he 
has done everything on the diplomatic 
level and consistent with his position as 
ambassador to support the objectives I 
seek in my bill H. R. 8791. I know of 
no one who has the esteem and regard 
of the Congress as highly as General 
Romulo because of his military record 
as aide to General MacArthur during 
the Second World War and his fight for 
freedom in peace as president of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have said, let us 
welcome President Garcia with tangible 
proof of the high esteem and regard for 
his people, and the passage of my bill, 
H. R. 8791 is one such proof. 


PANAMA CANAL SOCIETY OF WASH- 
INGTON, D. C.: HISTORIC OCCA- 
SION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMPSON] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most vital subjects 
in which I have had a truly lifetime 
interest is the Panama Canal—the great 
project launched in 1903 under the dy- 
namic leadership of President Theodore 
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Roosevelt. Always considered by him as 
comparable in importance to the Louisi- 
ana Purchase in 1803, the value of this 
key transportation artery has grown with 
the years, measuring up to the vision of 
all who in significant ways contributed 
toward its successful construction, or af- 
terward toward its efficient maintenance 
and operation. 

It was my special privilege on May 10, 
1958, to attend the 23d annual meeting of 
the Panama Canal Society of Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the Sheraton-Carlton Hotel 
in the city, and to participate in its 
program which was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the management of the Panama 
Canal under the Reorganization Act of 
1950 and to the memorialization of 
Gen. James Gordon Steese. The occa- 
sion was outstanding, and, indeed, of his- 
toric character. 

The society consists of former officials, 
engineers, and others who were engaged 
in the construction of the great water- 
way and its subsequent operation; also 
personnel of the Foreign Service and 
Armed Forces who have served on the 
isthmus. Thus, its members by long 
residence in that key area know its prob- 
lems and pitfalls through experience. 

The officials of the society were Alex- 
ander E. McClure, president; Gustav C. 
Hertz, vice president; and Clarence L. 
Chapin, secretary-treasurer. The com- 
mittee on arrangements consisted of 
Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher, chairman, 
Joseph A. Cheeseman, Roger S. Erdman, 
Stephen Latchford, and Col. David R. 
Wolverton. 

The distinguished guests included: 

John J. Daly, editor and writer. 

Chalkley Duval, chief engineer of the 
city of Richmond, Va. 

Dr. Arno C. Fieldner, consulting fuels 
technologist. 

Capt. James W. Farmer. - 

Harry W. Frantz, Latin-American cor- 
respondent, United Press. 

Henderson B. Gregory, naval engineer. 

Capt. M. E. Higgins, Medical Corps., 
United States Navy, retired. 

Dr. Louis M. Sears, professor of history 
emeritus Purdue University. 

Mrs. Gaillard Sherman Rogers, board 
of trustees, Trinity College, Washington, 
D. C. 

Miss Ruth Shipley, former Chief of the 
Passport Division, State Department. 

Col. John F. Siler, president emeritus 
of the Gorgas Institute of Tropical and 
Preventive Medicine. 

Miss Sophia M. Steese, sister of Gen- 
eral Steese. 

Fred G. Swanson, attorney of Tyler, 
Tex. 

Dr. Charles C. Tansill, professor of 
American diplomatic history, George- 
town University. 

Also, Miss Anna P. Youngman, former 
financial editor of the Washington Post, 
and Miss Mary Youngman; Mrs. Roy O. 
Woodruff, widow of the Bay City, Mich. 
district Congressman for many years; 
and Miss Helen King, assistant secretary 
of the Gorgas Memorial Institute of 
Tropical and Preventive Medicine. 

Those present included six former 
presidents of the society, Col. George S. 
Brady, Andrew W. Dewling, Edward H. 
Davidson, William R. McCann, Walter 
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G. Ross, and Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher; 
Capt. Miles P. DuVal, well-known his- 
torian of the Panama Canal and author 
of the Terminal Lake-Third Locks plan 
for its major operational improvements. 
Col. Pierre Gaillard, son of David D. 
Gaillard, deceased, former member of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, and for 
whom the famous Culebra Cut was re- 
named; Herbert D. Hinman; and Eileen 
Gorgas Wrightson, daughter of Gen. 
William Crawford Gorgas, the great 
sanitarian of the Isthmus, and also a 
member of the Commission. 

Also present was Mrs. Thatcher. It 
is interesting to note that she and Gov- 
ernor Thatcher—following his appoint- 
ment to membership on the Isthmian 
Canal Commission—were married at her 
home in Frankfort, Ky., on May 4, 1910, 
and immediately left for New York, 
sailing thence on the afternoon of May 
6, for the Isthmus. Their ship was the 
Panama Railroad liner, the old Pan- 
ama, under the command of Captain 
Corning, a well-known navigator of his 
day. Upon the invitation of the latter, 
Governor Thatcher delivered aboard 
ship a Mother’s Day address on Sunday, 
May 10, 1910—48 years, to the day, be- 
fore this 23d annual meeting of the 
society. 

The principal address was by the Hon- 
orable George H. Roderick, Assistant 
Secretary of the Army charged with 
supervision over the Panama Canal 
enterprise, after whom I spoke. The 
Honorable Maurice H. Thatcher, sole 
surviving member—1910-13—of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission and former 
civil Governor of the Canal Zone, life- 
long student of Isthmian problems, and 
a distinguished former Member of Con- 
gress, was toastmaster. A delightful 
musical program was rendered. 

The major features of the occasion 
and the resulting resolutions were timely 
and together constituted meritorious 
contributions to the literature that is 
now cumulating in connection with the 
current centennial celebration of the 
birth of Theodore Roosevelt. 

The principal elements of the pro- 
gram, including*the invocation, the in- 
troductions of guest speakers by Gov- 
ernor Thatcher, the addresses of Secre- 
tary Roderick, and myself, follow: 

President McClure, presiding, called on 
Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D., Chaplain 
of the United States Senate, to deliver the 
invocation. 

INVOCATION BY Dr. HARRIS 

Our Father God, who hath made and pre- 
served us a nation, our fathers trusted in 
Thee and were not confounded: in Thee 
we trust. In this dread day freighted with 
destiny for all mankind, conscious of the 
tangled tragedy in which all human rela- 
tionships are caught, we are called with all 
men to choose life or death, the blessing 
or the curse. Make us, we pray, fitting in- 
struments for the holy enterprise, under 
Thee, of building a fairer earth, where Thy 
children under all skies may dwell in peace 
and plenty, fraternity, and liberty. 

We give thanks for those intrepid, invin- 
cible spirits who were the valiant builders 
of the heroic yesterdays—especially for those 
who linked the oceans across the formidable 
obstacles of the separating isthmus—who 
dared the threatening dangers of disease 
and treacherous terrain and defied the 
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specter of the impossible, achieving upon the 
failures of the past an engineering miracle, 
through which the lifeblood of world com- 
merce could flow. May the conception, 
execution and completion of this masterpiece 
of faith and works, whose towering accom- 
plishment is not dimmed by the years, speak 
to us of the qualities which in the present 
national crisis will insure victory for free 
men, as with blood and sweat and tears 
destroying the separating barriers they tie 
together the oceans and continents and the 
islands of the sea into a golden brotherhood 
of all peoples. We ask it in the Name that 
is above every name. Amen. 


REMARKS OF GOVERNOR THATCHER INTRODUC- 
ING ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
RODERICK 
It becomes my very great pleasure, and 

honor, to introduce a speaker—to most of 

you personally known, as he has been with 
us before as a guest—he and his charming 
lady. We like to have on our programs some 
text or lines apropos of the Panama Canal 
and its builders, operators, and defenders. 

You will note on today’s program such a 

text, to wit: 

“The great work wrought by the builders 
at Panama has been, under the successors, 
cherished; and, for the intended purpose, 
fully maintained and utilized.” 

Now, the gentleman about to address us 
is one of these successors, and most effi- 
ciently has he discharged his duties as such, 
having been appointed Assistant Secretary 
of the Army in 1954 for Financial Man- 
agement—a most important and exacting 
position I may assure you. Thus, automat- 
ically he became Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Panama Canal Company, 
and the immediate supervisor of the Pan- 
ama Canal and Canal Zone. 

Let me give you something of his back- 
ground. 

He was born in the great State of In- 
diana, at Indianapolis; became a graduate 
of the University of Michigan in 1921; is 
married, and has two children. He has been 
engaged in the manufacturing business in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., his home, since 1923. 
He is a director in banks and manufactur- 
ing enterprises; also a director in the Grand 
Rapids Symphony Society; and this fact in- 
dicates his love of music, and this no doubt 
accounts for his fame as a pianist, surpass- 
ing, indeed, that of Harry S. Truman. 

He is also a trustee of the Butterworth 
Memorial, and a member of college frater- 
nities, the two Washington Army and Navy 
Clubs, and other civic and social organiza- 
tions. 

Mrs. Thatcher and I first met this distin- 
guished gentleman and his spouse at an 
elevation of about 16,000 feet, in an Army 
plane flying from Washington to the Isthmus 
in March 1954, where all of us participated 
in the dedication of the Goethals Memorial. 

A level-headed man of affairs, widely 
experienced, affable, and admirably equipped 
for the discharge of his present important 
duties, he comes to us today to tell you of 
the operation and maintenance of the Pan- 
ama Canal under the Reorganization Act of 
1950. Iam grateful that the privilege is mine 
to present Hon. George H. Roderick, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army. 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
RODERICK 
FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF OPERATIONS OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 


Governor Thatcher has asked me to speak 
to you briefly today about some of the finan- 
cial aspects of the 1950 reorganization of the 
Panama Canal Company and its operations 
since that time. We are concluding the sixth 
year of operations since the tion. 
We are in a position now to appraise the 
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effectiveness of the overall plan in the light 
of an appreciable period of operating experi- 
ence. 

Since you are all canal people with back- 
grounds identified with canal operations that 
have covered many more years than mine, it 
will be unnecessary for me to discuss in de- 
tail the organization as it existed prior to the 
reorganization. At that time the canal itself 
was maintained and operated by the govern- 
mental agency known as the Panama Canal, 
which was also responsible for governmental 
activities in the Canal Zone and operated 
part of the supporting activities essential to 
the operation of the canal. The Panama 
Railroad Company, which before 1948 was a 
New York corporation, had been owned by the 
United States since the stock was acquired 
in 1904 with the other assets of the New 
French Canal Co. The corporation was 
originally formed as a private company to 
build and operate the Panama Railroad, but 
after the United States Government acquired 
the stock the company was used extensively 
in support of first the construction and then 
the operation of the canal. It not only 
furnished transportation services with the 
railroad and steamship line, but it also op- 
erated the commissaries, the dairy, the hotels, 
and other supporting activities of a business 
type. 

In 1948 the Congress gave the Panama 
Railroad a Federal charter, and several of the 
activities of a business type that had been 
carried on by the Panama Canal organization 
were transferred to the corporation. 

In 1950 a second act was passed by Con- 
gress contemplating that the rest of the 
business-type activities of the Panama Canal, 
including the waterway, would be transferred 
to the corporation. Since the operation of 
the waterway would thereafter be the biggest 
single activity as well as the primary func- 
tion of the corporation, and the railroad 
would be just one of several supporting ac- 
tivities, the mame of the corporation was 
changed by the law from Panama Railroad 
Company to Panama Canal Company. 

Activities of a governmental nature, such 
as the operation of schools and hospitals and 
the provision of police and fire protection, 
which had been carried on by the Panama 
Canal, were not transferred to the corpora- 
tion but the name of that agency was 
changed to Canal Zone Government. 

These changes made by the act of 1950 did 
not put the Corporation into any activity not 
previously carried on by the Panama Canal 
and Panama Railroad Company, All the ac- 
tivities of those agencies had been estab- 
lished to support in one way or another the 
operation of the canal. What the act did 
accomplish was to consolidate the operation 
of the waterway and all its supporting activ- 
ities of a business type into one organiza- 
tion, leaying the strictly governmental activ- 
ities in the other governmental organization. 

The outstanding change brought about by 
the 1950 reorganization was in the method 
of financing the operations of both agencies. 
Previously the organization known as the 
Panama Canal, which had operated the 
waterway and a number of essential sup- 
porting activities, was financed entirely by 
direct appropriations from the United States 
Treasury, and all its revenues were paid into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. The 
Panama Railroad Company which operated 
some of the supporting activities did not re- 
ceive appropriations and operated out of 
revenues. It paid excess funds into the 
Treasury from time to time as dividends on 
its stock which was owned by the United 
States Government. 

Under the reorganization legislation the 
governmental activities in the Canal Zone 
Government are still initially financed by 
annual appropriations from the Treasury. 
The Company, however, is expected to carry 
on its operations out of revenues from tolls 
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and the supporting activities, such as the 
Industrial Bureau (the old Mechanical Divi- 
sion), the commissaries, and the railroad 
and steamship line. In addition to the pay- 
ment of all its operating expenses, including 
depreciation, the Corporation is also required 
to reimburse the Treasury annually for in- 
terest on the investment of the Government 
in the Company, the net cost of Canal Zone 
Government, and $430,000 of the annuity of 
$1,930,000 paid to the Republic of Panama 
under the 1903, 1936, and 1955 treaties. 

Under the 1950 legislation, interest is paid 
on the unliquidated investment of the Gov- 
ernment in the Corporation computed ac- 
cording to a detailed method prescribed by 
the law. In practical effect, the amount of 
this interest-bearing investment is the value 
of assets transferred to the Company under 
the 1948 and 1950 reorganization legislation. 
This does not represent the full amount of 
the Government’s investment in those assets. 
The law provides for elimination, from the 
valuation, of amounts representing the de- 
fense value of the property and other allow- 
ances measured by the extent to which the 
value of the property to the Company was 
less than the full amount of the investment. 
The valuation of all the assets transferred to 
the Company, which was necessary to estab- 
lish the investment base, was a tremendous 
undertaking which was finally completed 
and approved by the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget in this fiscal year. As a re- 
sult, the interest-bearing investment has 
been established at approximately $372 mil- 
lion on which the Company pays interest at 
rates fixed annually by the Secretary of the 
1 This interest rate is the com- 

average coupon rate borne by Treasury 
bonds outstanding as of April 30 ee the cur- 
rent year. It has been rising steadily since 
the date of the reorganization. For fiscal 
year 1958 it was fixed at 2.485 percent. 

The net cost of the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment, which the Company reimburses to the 
Treasury, represents the amount of the an- 
nual appropriation to the Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment, plus depreciation, less the amount 
of receipts of that organization during the 
year. A large part of the load of the Canal 
Zone Government schools and hospitals is 
derived from the armed services in the Canal 
Zone, but these services pay the Canal Zone 
Government in full for all school and hospital 
services received. The amount of these pay- 
ments is of course deducted from the cost of 
the Canal Zone Government for which the 
Company reimburses the Treasury at the end 
of the year. 

The amount of these annual payments to 
the Treasury runs about $10 million for the 
cost of the Canal Zone Government, $9 mil- 
lion in interest and $430,000 for the part of 
the annuity to Panama provided by the 1903 
and 1936 treaties. In the 6 completed years 
since the reorganization, the cumulative total 
of these payments has been over $114 million. 
In addition, the Company has also paid $15 
million into the Treasury as capital repay- 
ments which operate to reduce the interest- 
bearing investment. 

This summary indicates the scope of the 
fiscal problems directly involved in the reor- 
ganization. The reorganization legislation 
gave the Company the function of operating 
the canal and its supporting activities on a 
businesslike basis, with the normal objective 
of any private corporation of paying its op- 
erating expenses out of its income. It should 
be emphasized, however, that this obligation 
rests on the corporation as a whole and not 
on each individual activity. Since the reor- 
ganization our operations have all been based 
on the concept that the single primary mis- 
sion of the Company is to maintain and 
operate the canal, and that the other activi- 
ties play an essential supporting role. We 
have no business activities that are run for 
their own sakes. Unless an activity can be 
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justified as furthering in a substantial way 
the basic mission of the corporation it is 
eliminated. 

The consolidation of all business-type ac- 
tivities connected with the canal into one 
corporate organization to pay all its expenses, 
as well as the net cost of Canal Zone Govern- 
ment, made necessary the installation of a 
new accounting system. Under the appro- 
priation type of financing primarily used 
before 1950, the cost accounting and finan- 
cial controls then in use were inadequate for 
the use of the corporation required to finance 
‘the whole operation out of revenues. We 
have been especially fortunate in obtaining 
two successive comptrollers of extraordinary 
energy and professional ability who have suc- 
ceeded in installing and operating Prem 
corporate system of accounting and financia: 
controls that fully meet the requirements of 
the organization. 

Before leaving this part of the subject it 
will probably be of special interest to those 
of you who are former employees of the 
canal, that the costs of Canal Zone Govern- 
ment are not reflected in the prices of the 
commissaries, housing rentals, and other em- 
ployee service activities. 

Since the effective date of the reorganiza- 
tion in 1951, two new major factors have 
affected the financial planning of the Com- 
pany. The first of these was the 1955 treaty 
and accompanying agreement with the Re- 
public of Panama, and the second was the 
emerging requirement for major capital re- 
placements and improvements. 

For the sake of simplifying the discussion 
I shall refer hereafter to the treaty with 
Panama as also embracing the accompany- 
ing Memorandum of Understandings Reached 
which was signed with the treaty. Actually 
they are two separate documents which 
probably have some differentiation in legal 
effect under the principles of international 
law, but in practical effect on the Company I 
can see no difference at all. 

Several provisions of the treaty confer 
substantial financial benefits on the Repub- 
lic of Panama at the expense of the Com- 
pany, while the cost of other benefits to 
Panama under the treaty will be borne by 
the Government of the United States. One 
provision having a direct financial impact on 
the Company was the withdrawal of com- 
missary privileges from employees residing in 
Panama, other than United States citizens. 

This provision transferred some 8,000 cus- 

tomers from the commissaries to the mer- 

chants of Panama, with a resulting loss of 
about $12 million a year in the volume of 
business done by the commissaries. 

Since volume of business is the keystone of 
success in retail merchandising this loss has 
put the commissaries in a difficult position, 
but with careful planning and good manage- 
ment the commissaries have been able to 
continue to recover their direct operating 
expenses and make some contribution to the 
general corporate expenses of the Company. 

A second group of provisions of the treaty 
having a major impact on the Company fi- 
mances are those relating to pay and retire- 
ment of employees of the United States Gov- 
ernment agencies in the Canal Zone. One 
of these provisions will result in the exten- 
sion of the Civil Service Retirement System 
to noncitizen employees of the Company and 
of the Canal Zone Government. These em- 
ployees are now covered by the cash relief 
system, although the noncitizen employees 
of other Government agencies in the Canal 
Zone are already covered by the Civil Service 
System. Unquestionably the Civil Service 
System provides a better retirement plan 
than the cash relief system and there is no 
reason to discriminate against the employees 
of the Panama Canal Company and the 
Canal Zone Government in this respect. 
The conversion will cost the Panama Canal 
Company about $600,000 annually over and 

- above the present cost of cash relief pay- 
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ments, but this Increased cost will gradually 
level off as the cost of the present cash re- 
lief plan diminishes with the passing years. 
Reimbursement of the retirement fund for 
the Company's contribution for the past 
service of these employees may also require 
an additional cash outlay. Other employ- 
ment costs will rise by about $400,000 a year, 
initially, as a result of the wage provisions 
in the treaty. 

A third major treaty provision affecting 
the Company’s finances, transfers to Panama 
land and improvements belonging to the 
United States worth about $28 million. In- 
cluded in this transfer are the Company's 
housing area at New Cristobal, the Wash- 
ington Hotel, the Cristobal High School and 
Elementary School, the old Colon Hospital, 
the railroad station and terminal facilities 
in the city of Panama, Paitilla Point, and 
other smaller but nevertheless valuable hold- 
ings. Much of the land and improvements 
has been the property of the Panama Canal 
Company, and the housing, schools, and rail- 
road facilities will have to be replaced in 
the Canal Zone. These :eplacement costs 
were originally estimated at over $10 million 
but it now appears that this cost may be 
materially reduced by use of excess housing 
and other structures at deactivated Navy 
and Air Force bases on the Atlantic side of 
the Isthmus. 

The loss to the Company resulting from 
these property transfers will be largely off- 
set by a special provision in the act of Con- 
gress authorizing the transfers. The effect 
of this provision is to reduce the amount 
of the investment on which the Company 
pays interest by the market value of property 
belonging to the Company that is transferred 
to Panama. This will result in a reduction 
of about $458,000 in the interest paid by 
the Company into the Treasury each year. 

The treaty also provides for construction 
of a bridge across the canal at Balboa, the 
cost of which is estimated at akout $23 
million. This bridge will provide the final 
North American iink in the Pan American 
Highway which ultimately will run from the 
United States to South America. Although 
the bridge will be built by the Company the 
cost is to be paid by the United States Gov- 
ernment, and the Company will derive some 
benefit through elimination of the cost of 
operation of the ferry, named for our dis- 
tinguished friend, Governor Thatcher, and 
discontinuance of the operation of the Mira- 
flores Bridge. 

As I indicated earlier in these remarks, 
the 1955 treaty also increased the annuity 
paid to Panama by $1,500,000, but under ex- 
isting legislation this increase will be paid 
out of the United States Treasury rather 
than by the Company. 

Turning now from the financial impact of 
the 1955 treaty on the Company, let us ex- 
amine briefly the other major emerging 
financial problem, that of necessary capital 
improvements. 

As you know, the original builders of the 
canal did such a magnificent job, and the 
plant has been so well maintained, that the 
entire installation, including most of the 
original machinery, has lasted for nearly half 
a century. In that time certain obsoles- 
cences have occurred, such as in the 25 cycle 
electric system, and in the inevitable course 
of events a great deal of the machinery and 
equipment is now reaching the end of its 
useful life. These developments have made 
necessary & capital replacement program 
running into many millions of dollars, in- 
cluding the recently completed housing pro- 
gram, the 60 cycle electrical-conversion pro- 
gram, replacement of towing locomotives, 
and the modernization of the administration 
building. These examples do not exhaust 
the list by any means, but the total cost to 
the Company of just the programs named 
exceeds $50 million, 
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In addition to this type of capital-improve- 
ment program, increases in traffic through 
the canal now tax the capacity of the water- 
way and immediate improvements in the 
channel and locks are necessary to take care 
of the traffic anticipated in the near future. 
Transits through the canal have increased 
from 1,108 in 1915 to 10,149 in 1957, and over 
9,000 transits have been made each year since 
the 1951 reorganization. This tremendous 
increase in the number of ships using the 
canal has continued into the first 9 months 
of this fiscal year during which the number 
of transits of large commercial vessels has 
been greater each month than the number in 
the corresponding month of last year. 

Last year ships flying the flags of 37 coun- 
tries passed through the canal carrying more 
than 50 million tons of cargo. In October 
1957 the 200,000th oceangoing ship made the 
transit, and in the preceding year the 1-bil- 
lionth ton of cargo was carried through the 
canal. Over the years there have been some 
significant shifts in the types of cargos 
carried through the canal, but the principal 
commodities over the years have been petro- 
leum products, lumber, nitrates, wheat, iron 
and steel manufactures, and ores. As world 
conditions change, other commodities fluc- 
tuate in importance in the analysis of canal 
traffic, but experience has shown that as 
traffic in one group of products falls off, 
others increase to more than compensate for 
the loss. 

Increases in the size of ships recently added 
to the merchant fleets of the world also pro- 
vide problems in addition to those brought 
about by the large numbers of ships apply- 
ing for passage through the canal. Ore car- 
riers and tankers of from 40,000 to 60,000 tons 
are now in use and these with other large 
vessels pose problems of special handling 
which slow up the transit and delay other 
ships using the canal. For example, when a 
ship of this size is in Gaillard Cut no other 
-ship can pass in either direction, and these 
ships also take longer to pass through the 
locks. 

When I was in the Canal Zone last January 
I saw the ore-carrrier Cosmic make the 
transit through Miraflores locks. This ship 
has a gross tonnage of 30,870 with a Panama 
Canal tonnage of 12,452. The distance from 
the bridge to the prow of this ship is the 
equivalent of the length of two football fields, 
and it is half the length of a football field 
from the bridge to the stern. You can 
imagine the problems involved in putting 
that ship through the cut and the locks, 

The Board of Directors of the Company 
has kept these developments under continu- 
ous study and has already initiated a $19- 
million capital program that should take 
care of the immediate problem for the next 
few years. This program includes channel 
improvements, lighting at the locks and in 
the cut, an electronic traffic-control system, 
and the procurement of new towing locomo- 
tives. 

I will not prolong this talk by discussion of 
the effect of all these matters on tolls. ‘That 
is an extremely complicated subject that can- 
not be covered in the time available, but I 
can assure you that the Board of Directors is 
giving it very careful attention. 

The operation of the Company on a sound 
basis under the ground rules laid down by 
the law has been the sole objective of the 
Board of Directors since the reorganization. 
You can see from some of the examples I 
have given you that the assignment has not 
been a simple one. The solution of the 
problems confronting the organization has 
required the application of good sense and 
sound business Judgment by the officers and 
employees of the Company at all levels, and 
they have responded to the challenge with 
the energy and ability that has always char- 
acterized Panama Canal personnel. 

We are proud of the record made by the 
operating organization in the Canal Zone and 
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I can assure you that it continues at the high 
level of efficlency for which the canal enter- 
prise became famous in your hands and those 
of your associates. 

After Secretary Roderick’s address, Toast- 
master Thatcher said: 

“We thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, 
for your splendidly comprehensive and able 
presentation of the difficult managerial 
problems of the Panama Canal under the 
Reorganization Act. I hope that it will find 
its way into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
where it will constitute an outstanding re- 
pository of useful information on the sub- 
ject involved.” 

REMARKS OF GOVERNOR THATCHER INTRODUC- 
ING CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON 


There now devolves on me the duty of 
introducing to you a distinguished gentle- 
man—one who has been with us, and spoken 
to us, before. 

May I give you something of his back- 
ground? He was born in Wisconsin; attended 
the University of Oregon; and enlisted in 
the Marine Corps in 1917. In 1918 he was 
commissioned lieutenant in the Corps. 

After World War I he moved to Galveston, 
Tex., which, ever since has been his home; 
and there, with certain interruptions he has 
since resided and been engaged in business. 

In 1933 he was elected to the 73d Congress 
from the Galveston district to fill the unex- 
pired term of Clay Stone Briggs, who had 
died, and served the remainder of the term. 

In World War II he served his country in 
an active way, again being a member of the 
Marine Corps. This service was from No- 
vember 1940 to May 1946. 

In 1947, upon the death of the veteran 
Congressman from the Galveston district 
for the 80th Congress, Representative Mans- 
field, he was elected to fill, and served the 
unexpired term; and was reelected to the 
8ist, 82d, 83d, 84th, and the present 85th 
Congresses, 

He has served on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee of the House—which 
has jurisdiction of legislation for the Pan- 
ama Canal; and later, and now, on the House 
Committee on Agriculture, 

He was the chief sponsor of the Reorgani- 
zation Act for the Panama Canal of 1950, 
Just discussed by Assistant Secretary Roder- 
ick; and piloted the bill successfully to en- 
actment. 

He is a man of sturdy Americanism, has 
twice served his country in times of war; 
is possessed of sound judgment and effective 
achievement; is a wise and experienced 
statesman; a fine leader; and holds the high 
esteem of his colleagues. He is, indeed, one 
of the most popular men on the Hill, and 
his many elections to the House attest the 
high regard in which he is held by his con- 
stituents. 

He recently delivered in the House a splen- 
did eulogy on the late Gen. James Gordon 
Steese—himself on old-timer of the construc- 
tion days of the canal, and often a speaker at 
our meetings. Today the Congressman hon- 
ors us and the memory of General Steese, 
by repeating, in condensed form, that eulogy. 
It is my privilege to present Congressman 
‘THOMPSON, 
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JAMES GORDON STEESE; SOLDIER, ENGINEER, 
SCHOLAR, EXPLORER, AND STATESMAN 

Mr. Toastmaster, members of the Panama 
Canal Society of Washington, D. O., ladies 
and gentlemen, it is, indeed, a privilege to 
address you on this unique occasion; and, 
especially, on the subject assigned me. Also, 
it is gratifying to see here a remarkable con- 
vergence of personalities connected with the 
Panama Canal and its history, and I am most 
happy to participate in the program. 
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Secre! Roderick’s highly informative, 
able discussion of the administration of the 
canal enterprise, together with 
Governor Thatcher’s generous reference to 
my part in bringing it about, prompts me to 
relate portions of a great story that you, as 
persons keenly interested in canal history, 
should know. 

It started early in 1949 when Chairman 
Schuyler Otis Bland, of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, appointed a 
special subcommittee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to investigate the operations of 
the Panama Canal, of which, as Toastmaster 
Thatcher stated, I served as chairman. 

In approaching this interesting but dif- 
ficult task, the committee sought reliable 
information from all departments of the 
Government. 

Not only that, in my own studies of the 
subject I sought the views of those who, by 
experience and intimate contact with Pan- 
ama Canal problems, were best able to fur- 
nish them although they might be divergent 
in character. My own conclusions, which are 
objective in character, have been thus 
grounded. 

Fortunately, I knew well former Represent- 
ative Willis W. Bradley, an extraordinarily 
able naval officer, a keen student of inter- 
oceanic canal problems, and the leading 
spokesman on that subject while he was a 
Member of Congress. He arranged with the 
Secretary of the Navy for a special presenta- 
tion on the Isthmian question in the Navy 
Department, which at that time had a sec- 
tion specializing on naval aspects of the 
canal matter under the direction of the Chief 
of Naval Operations. It was headed by one 
of the distinguished members of this so- 
ciety—Captain Duval. 

Accompanying Captain Bradley for that 
meeting was Gen, James Gordon Steese, an 
eminent engineer and business executive, 
with an extensive background of Panama 
Canal experience—constructional, operating, 
and administrative. In fact, he had devoted 
a lifetime of study to canal problems, I had 
never previously known him. 

Masters of their subjects, these two lead- 
ers, with the aid of terrain models of the 
Panama Canal and schematic diagrams on 
its marine and naval aspects, described its 
key problems with a forthrightness and vigor 
that I shall never forget: Captain Bradley, 
the marine operational; and General Steese, 
the engineering, economic, and administra- 
tive. 

The lessons learned that day about the 
Panama Canal proved to be of immeasurable 
value. They defined its principal problems, 
cleared the fog of confusion then featuring 
so much canal discussion, and aided greatly 
in placing the 1949-50 Congressional study on 
a path that overcome obstacles. 

For the hearings held by the subcommit- 
tee, begun on March 14, 1949, General Steese 
was chosen as the first witness (House hear- 
ings on Panama Canal Tolls, March 14-June 
14, 1949, pp. 3 and 96). His statements, 
given from memory and without notes, were 
models of accuracy, range of knowledge, and 
insight. Thus, they won the immediate re- 
spect of the subcommittee. 

In the weeks following, one of the prin- 
cipal consultants of the subcommittee in 
preparing its first comprehensive report (H. 
Rept. 1304, 8ist Cong., August 1949) was 
General Steese. Many of his ideas, which 
were embodied therein, were important con- 
tributions in the legislative events that cul- 
minated in bringing about the enactment 
of the indicated measure, and the resulting 
first major reorganization of the Panama 
Canal enterprise, since 1914, and the place- 
ment of it on a self-sustaining basis (Public 
Law 841, 8ist Cong., approved September 
26, 1950). 

Despite his extended travels during sub- 
sequent years, General Steese and I kept in 
close touch. A man of high intelligence, 
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commanding personality, vast knowledge, 
and wise in the ways of the world, he grew 
in stature on closer acquaintance. 

One of the most extensively traveled 
Americans of his time, he visited all the con- 
tinents and cruised all the oceans, except 
the Antarctic. These journeys enabled him 
to observe the more important ports, canals, 
and rivers of the world. Thus, his judg- 
ments reflected the needs of the navigator 
coupled with the technological abilities of 
the engineer and acumen of the business 
executive. 

A discriminating student of history and 
economic geography, General Steese always 
took a broad view of the significance of the 
Panama Canal—the gateway to the Pacific. 
As such, he repeatedly emphasized it as a 
key transportation facility for the economic 
transit of the vessels of all nations on terms 
of equality as provided by treaty. 

At the time of the 1949-50 inquiry, the 
old 1905-06 issue as to the type of canal, 
revived by the dramatic advent of the atomic 
bomb in World War II, was under active 
discussion in the executive and legislative 
branches of our Federal Government. Fea- 
tured by sharp differences of opinion, the 
debate formed a crisis in isthmian history 
in which the tolls question and that of the 
form of the future canal were definitely 
linked. 

With advocates focusing public attention 
on three main canal proposals, the Terminal 
Lake-third lock plan for the Panama Ca- 
nal, the Panama sea-level plan, and a canal 
at another location, the experienced judg- 
ment of General Steese was of the highest 
value to our Nation and the Congress in 
alerting public opinion and preventing hasty 
action, 

The views of General Steese touching these 
vital matters were never dogmatic but al- 
ways completely objective, judicious, and 
wholly impersonal in character. Hence, they 
were most effective. 

A key thought he constantly reiterated, 
with a refreshing degree of independence, 
candor, and courage, was that the defense of 
any canal is not a question of inherent fea- 
tures of constructional design, but one that 
depends on the combined military, naval, air, 
industrial and technological powers of the 
United States, as a whole, linked with the 
wisdom of our statesmen. 

As to the question of type of the future 
Panama Canal, General Steese had some very 
definite views. Though never failing to give 
adequate descriptions of the 1947 sea-level 
plan, then being strenuously urged in cer- 
tain circles in and out of Government, he 
always stressed the 1943 Terminal Lake- 
third locks plan as the first major contri- 
bution for the improvement of our inter- 
ocean waterway since the decision in 1906 
to relocate the Atlantic locks at Gatun in- 
stead of Bohio, to form Gatun Lake. He 
often stated that the problem of moderniza- 
tion of the Panama Canal consists of a com- 
bination of factors: capacity, functional, 
engineering, constructional, and diplomatic, 
to secure the best operating waterway that 
is economically wise and feasible. He viewed 
with most serious concern any new treaty 
arrangement which might be reqiured, and 
the undoubted increased demands upon the 
United States which would follow. 

In many statements to the Congress, my 
colleagues and I have repeatedly reflected the 
sagacious thoughts of General Steese derived 
from a lifetime of study, travel, and obser- 
vation. There is no doubt in my mind that 
his statesmanlike utterances were major fac- 
tors in the exercise of sound thinking after 
the initial public hysteria over security 
evoked by the atomic bomb, and that they 
contributed greatly toward avoiding sudden 
and unfortunate action that otherwise 
might have occurred. 

While the activities of General Steese were 
of the most varied and extensive character, 
I would say that the more important of his 
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public services were those rendered in con- 
mection with the Panama Canal and in 
Alaska. 

Thus, his untimely death on January 11, 
1958, in Banqui, French Equatorial Africa, 
in the vast continent that he had explored 
so extensively and knew so well, injected a 
dramatic, but tragic, note at the end of a 
remarkable career. I am sure that all my 
colleagues in the Congress who knew him 
will agree that the Nation lost not only one 
of its greatest experts on Panama Canal 
problems, but, as well, an outstanding sol- 
dier, engineer, scholar, explorer, and states- 
man. 

It was my privilege recently to deliver a 
more extended eulogy of General Steese in 
the House of Representatives (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, January 23, 1958) in which I gave 
many more details of his life. 

It is indeed historically fitting that I may 
conclude here—as in the House—with an 
elegiac tribute, in verse, to General Steese 
from the gifted pen of Governor Thatcher 
who, as the sole surviving member (1910-13) 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission, saw 
young Steese start his career in the Canal 
Zone, and subsequently watched it over the 
years, with interest and understanding, un- 
til its close in Africa, 


JAMES GORDON STEESE: A TRIBUTE BY MAURICE 
H. THATCHER 


Within the compass of these petty lines 

Only the briefest mention can be made 

Touching the splendid deeds and brave 
de 

Of him to whom this tribute now is paid. 

If there be lacks in phrase or amplitude— 

These may be cured when all is well pursued. 


James Gordon Steese, during his long career, 
Spent in a skilled and practiced engineering 


role, 
Wrought nobly in our growing hemisphere— 
In tropic Panama and nigh the Pole. 
The great trans-Isthmian Link proclaims his 


praise, 

And in Alaska his monuments upraise. 

His limpid thought, his judgment quick and 
true; 


His wisdom, courage, and his faith and hope; 

His forward look to what is yet to do; 

His breadth of mind; his vision, poise, and 
scope— 

Attest his worth and make his stature plain: 

Not soon, indeed, we'll see his like again. 


As soldier, planner, builder, patriot, 
He was distinguished, fearless, and distinct; 
In every labor which befell his lot, 
He won renown; with all his name is linked. 
His life shall prove inspiring decades hence, 
And time shall yield posthumous recompense, 


Altho high honors in ample numbers came 

To him at home and from abroad, he wore 

Them all in modesty. He was the same 

Whate'er the restless tides of fortune bore. 

In every facet of his character 

There gleamed a jeweled light which nought 
could blur. 


He was a bold adventurer, and o’er 

The rounded Earth—and quitting all of 
ease— 

` He traveled oft. His thirst for more and more 

Of vital knowledge he ne’er could quite 
appease. 

At last his greatest venture was to die, 

And find his rest, beneath an Afric sky. 


For such a man our gratitude ascends. 

As incense, rich, to deck his memory; 

We're honored as we honor all that lends 

Itself to honor and to probity. 

‘This epitaph is writ for all to read: 

“Yet shall he live because of thought and 
deed.” 


Toastmaster Thatcher thereupon stated: 
“Many thanks, Congressman THOMPSON, 
for your fine eulogy on General Steese; and 
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thank you also for including my own trib- 
ute to him. He was, indeed, highly re- 
garded and affectionately esteemed by our 
membership. I am sure that Miss Steese 
will always remember this occasion with 
deep gratitude, and I now call upon her to 
rise and bow her acknowledgments.” 

Toastmaster Thatcher then spoke of the 
creation, by the Congress, of the Roosevelt 
Centennial Commission, having for its ob- 
ject the celebration of the 100th anniver- 
sary, during 1958, of the birth of our 26th 
President, and who was so prominently 
identified with the building of the canal. 
He is one of the sponsors of the memoriali- 
zation effort; and he urged the society to 
take appropriate action to join in the 
celebrations, 

At the business session following the main 
program, the society elected and installed 
officers for the ensuing year: Stephen 
Latchford, president; Frank M. Hill, vice 
president, and Clarence L. Chapin, secre- 
tary-treasurer. It also adopted unanimously 
the following resolutions: 


CELEBRATIONS OF 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BIRTH OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Whereas there are being held throughout 
the country during 1958 celebrations and 
services commemorating the 100th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt, 26th 
President of the United States, the same 
being held and conducted under the general 
plans and direction of the Theodore Roose- 
velt Centennial Commission, created under 
enactment of the Congress of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the purpose of these commemora- 
tion activities is to vitalize among our peo- 
ple and the world at large the great dynamic 
qualities of this great American, his intense 
Americanism, his outstanding labors and 
achievements for patriotic ideals and the 
general welfare, including his outstanding 
and effective efforts to bring about the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal, a work in which 
the oldtimers of this society successfully 
participated, and which he visited during his 
Presidential tenure: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Panama Canal Society of 
Washington, D. C., at its 23d annual meeting 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1958, as fol- 

ws: 

1. That the society most earnestly and 
wholeheartedly joins in the celebrations to 
memorialize the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Theodore Roosevelt, known to the 
oldtimers as “Teddy,” and commend the ac- 
tion of the Congress in creating the indi- 
cated Commission, and the plans and labors 
of the Commission for such memorialization; 
and it gives full assurance to do everything 
within its power to aid and cooperate in the 
memorial activities involved. 

2. That copies of these resolutions be fur- 
nished the Congress of the United States, 
the Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commis- 
sion, Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth, and 
the press. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE PANAMA CANAL So- 
CIETY OF WASHINGTON, D. C., Re House 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 205 


Whereas at the 23d annual meeting of 
the Panama Canal Society of Washington, 
D. C., held on May 10, 1957, it adopted, by 
unanimous vote, resolutions declaring that 
the Congress should, by formal action, re- 
affirm the long established and practiced 
policy of the United States in holding that 
it exercises complete and exclusive sov- 
ereignty over the Panama Canal and the 
Canal Zone, in tulty, under solemn 

provisions, for the maintenance and 
operation of the canal and the Government 
of the Zone; and 

Whereas there was introduced in the 
House June 6, 1957, by Congressman DANIEL 
J. Fuoop, of Pennsylvania, House Concur- 
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rent Resolution 205 providing “That (1) it 
is the sense and judgment of the Congress 
that the United States should not, in any 
wise, surrender to any other government or 
authority its jurisdiction over, and control 
of, the Canal Zone, and its ownership, con- 
trol, management, maintenance, operation, 
and protection of the Panama Canal, in ac- 
cordance with existing treaty provisions; 
and that (2) it is to the best interests—not 
only of the United States—but, as well, of 
all nations and peoples—that all the pow- 
ers, duties, authority, and obligations of the 
United States be continued in accordance 
with existing treaty provisions”; and 

Whereas recent unfortunate and highly 
provocative incidents occurring in Panama 
and the Canal Zone furnish added and im- 
perative reasons for the adoption of the in- 
dicated House concurrent resolution: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved by the Panama Canal Society of 
Washington, D. C., at its 23d annual meet- 
ing held in Washington, D. C., May 10, 1958, 
as follows: 

1. That it respectfully urges upon the 
Congress the wisdom and grave importance 
of adopting House Concurrent Resolution 
205 as early as may be possible. 

2. That copies of these resolutions of the 
society be furnished to the Congress, the 
press, and other Panama Canal societies. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF TVA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
May 18, marked the 25th anniversary of 
the signing by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt of one of the most significant 
acts ever passed by the Congress of the 
United States, the act creating the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The world 
renowned author and observer of the 
world, John Gunther, once said: 

Quite possibly the TVA is the greatest 
single American invention of the century, 
the biggest contribution the United States 


has yet made to society in the modern 
world. 


Others have called it the most fruitful 
example of democracy in action. Yes- 
terday in an editorial the Washington 
Post called it an American triumph and 
one of the Nation’s greatest successes. 
And, Mr. Speaker, if we go to the National 
Archives we will see there, preserved and 
displayed, the great documents in our 
history. The Archives have chosen from 
the great store of our historical docu- 
ments one document from the admin- 
istration of each President. It is signifi- 
cant, Mr. Speaker, that the document 
chosen to mark the administration of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt is the 
original of the message to the Congress 
proposing the creation of the TVA with 
President Roosevelt’s notations in his 
own handwriting. Certainly, the TVA is 
one of the most widely known, most 
widely discussed, most widely praised, 
and yes, one of the most successful insti- 
tutions in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is fitting for 
us today to memorialize briefly the 25th 
birthday of this great agency and its 
achievements in the public interest dur- 
ing the intervening years. 

The strong feelings the TVA has en- 
gendered both in those who favor it and 
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those who have opposed it is in itself 
a measure of the force of its ideals and 
its effectiveness. The best testimony to 
the strength and rightness of the TVA 
idea is the simple fact that it has suc- 
cessfully survived 25 years in an arena of 
controversy. 

The TVA from the first has followed 
the great American formula. The con- 
cept of the TVA—the basic principle of 
a decentralized agency entrusted with 
the responsibility of developing all the 
resources of a region for the benefit not 
only of the people of the region but for 
the Nation as a whole—was fully in the 
tradition of our American form of 
democracy. At a time when the tend- 
ency everywhere in the world was to- 
ward a greater and greater centraliza- 
tion of power and authority, the TVA 
was established as a decentralized and 
independent agency, responsible to the 
Congress but free within proper limits 
to use its own initiative and enterprise, 
as determined by local conditions, to 
forward the national interest. Some 
who have not lived with the TVA have 
a distorted conception of the way the 
‘TVA operates. They attempt to describe 
the TVA as a super government imposed 
on the people and the governments of a 
region. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. In actual fact, the TVA has 
from the first been a true partnership 
between the people of the area, the local 
governments and the National Govern- 
ment. 

Another remarkable thing about the 
TVA has been its nonpartisan char- 
acter. The father of the TVA was the 
late, great Republican, Senator George 
W. Norris of Nebraska. Indeed, it can 
be said that the TVA idea goes back 
to Theodore Roosevelt who in 1908 ina 
message to the Congress said, and I 
quote: 

Every stream should be used to its utmost. 
No stream can be so used unless such use is 
planned in advance. When such plans are 
made, we shall find that, instead of inter- 
fering, one use can often be made to assist 
another. Each river system, from its head- 
waters in the forest to its mouth on the 
coast, is a single unit and should be treated 
as such. 


In that statement we find the basic 
idea of the TVA which another Roose- 
velt, 25 years later, put into practical 
effect through the bill whose signing 
we are commemorating today. Senator 
Norris was the link between these two 
great men—who held to this idea and 
ideal until it was at long last realized 
in the act creating the TVA. 

Although the TVA was created during 
a Democratic administration and by a 
Democratic Congress, many other Re- 
publicans have contributed also to the 
creation and success of the TVA. Fur- 
thermore, the TVA has been nonparti- 
San and nonpolitical in action; and in 
fact, has become a model in this respect. 

From the first the TVA idea caught 
the imagination of American people 
and all the millions of dollars spent 
by its enemies to brainwash the 
American people of their high regard for 
the TVA have not suceeded in changing 
the admiration of the people for the 
TVA. In a large part this is the result of 
the remarkable achievements of the 
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TVA during the past 25 years and the 
great contributions the TVA has made 
toward the welfare not only of the Ten- 
nessee Valley but the Nation as a whole. 

The act creating the TVA set a num- 
ber of objectives to forward the central 
idea of developing the resources of the 
Tennessee River Basin. One of these 
objectives was that of preventing floods, 
and in this objective it has succeeded far 
beyond expectation. It is only 10 years 
since the TVA completed its great sys- 
tem of dams and was, therefore, able to 
control the Tennessee River effectively. 
Before the TVA, the Tennessee Valley 
had suffered many destructive floods. 
There has been no destructive flood since 
the TVA was established. Last year the 
TVA stopped what would have been the 
second biggest flood in the history of the 
valley. The damage averted at Chatta- 
nooga alone is conservatively calculated 
at $65 million. Over the years the esti- 
mated savings in flood control have 
amounted to more than $130 milion. 
The total TVA investment in flood con- 
trol facilities is $180 million. Thus, in 
this brief period the benefits from flood 
control already amount to 72 percent of 
the total cost. 

Another of its objectives was to pro- 
mote navigation. Today the navigation 
on the Tennessee River is 30 times 
greater than it was 25 years ago. And 
68 percent of the shipping on the Ten- 
nessee River is either from outside the 
Tennessee Valley or is destined for out- 
side the TVA area. Savings and trans- 
portation now average $20 million a 
year, which represents a return of 10 
percent on the investment in navigation 
facilities. 

Another of its great objectives was the 
development of better fertilizer and bet- 
ter use of fertilizer. In this field too the 
TVA has achieved great success. Many 
new fertilizers have been developed. 
The TVA has been granted more than 
100 patents on fertilizing processes 
and machinery. These processes are 
available free to private industries and 
without royalties and have found wide 
application in private industry. As a re- 
sult, the use of fertilizers throughout 
the Nation has increased tremendously. 
The TVA today produces only a small 
fraction of the Nation’s fertilizers—less 
than 2 percent—but the stimulus it has 
given to the industry has enlarged the 
commercial fertilizer industry many, 
many times. The great lakes created by 
the TVA have produced a great recrea- 
tional area, which is enjoyed by millions 
of Americans from every State of the 
Nation every year. Stimulated by these 
facilities private enterprise has built up 
a great recreational industry. 

TVA’s most widely known achieve- 
ment has, of course, been in the power 
field. In 1933 there were only 300,000 
customers of the power companies in 
the Tennessee Valley. Today there are 
144 million. In 1933, the average con- 
sumer only used 600 kilowatts a year of 
the electric power. Today the average 
consumer uses 6,400 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity. That is twice the national 
average. The rural electric cooperatives 
and the great program of farm electri- 
fication which has done so much to im- 
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prove the lot of the farmer and his effi- 
ciency, began in the TVA area. In 1930 
less than 3 percent of the farms had 
electricity. Today more than 96 percent 
of our Nation’s farms are electrified. 

The effect of all this on the progress 
of the Tennessee Valley is obvious to the 
eye to the many visitors to the valley. 
Only those who recall conditions as they 
were 25 years ago can really appreciate 
what the TVA has done for the people 
of the Tennessee Valley and the Nation. 

In 1933 the people of the Tennessee 
Valley paid only 3.4 percent of the Fed- 
eral total income tax. Today they are 
paying 6 percent. It is estimated that 
over the last 25 years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has collected $10 billion more 
in income taxes than it would have if the 
old percentage had been maintained. 
This is five times the amount the Gov- 
ernment has invested in the TVA. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, the Nation it- 
self has profited from the TVA even 
more than the area itself. The Tennes- 
see Valley and the TVA served the Na- 
tion magnificently in the Second World 
War and the Korean war. TVA power 
helped provide aluminum for our air- 
planes and other basic materials in our 
struggle against Germany and Japan. 
Industry in the valley, powered by TVA 
constituted basic materials and arms to 
building up the arsenal of our Nation. 
The TVA itself produced a very large 
portion of phosphorus for our armed 
services—and the entire needs of the 
Chemical Warfare Service during the 
Korean war was supplied by TVA. 

And of course, we all know that the 
atomic bomb could not have been pro- 
duced without TVA power. TVA thus 
contributed to shortening and winning 
the war. 

Today the TVA continues to add to our 
national defense. As a matter of fact, it 
is estimated that about 70 percent of all 
TVA power is used for national defense, 
The Atomic Energy Commission alone 
uses nearly half of all the power the TVA 
generates. TVA power also goes to the 
operation of the great Air Force wind 
tunnels of Arnold Engineering Develop- 
ment Center at Tullahoma. TVA power 
is used at the great missile center at 
Huntsville, Ala. Altogether these Fed- 
eral defense establishments use 56 per- 
cent of TVA power. Industries identi- 
fied with defense use another 25 percent. 
Thus more than three-fourths of TVA 
power serves our Nation’s defense. As 
we go forward in the space age TVA 
power will be needed in the development 
of missiles and rockets for air defense. 

The Nation benefits also in dollars and 
cents from the tremendous savings in 
the cost of the power used by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and our other de- 
fense agencies in our defense efforts. 
The average cost of TVA power to the 
Federal Government is less than 4 mills 
per kilowatt. There are two private 
powerplants now supplying power to the 
Atomic Energy Commission at a com- 
parable rate. But, let us keep in mind 
that those private powerplants were built 
to meet this TVA rate. Does anyone 
seriously believe that the private utilities 
would be providing power at such low 
rates to the Government if the TVA had 
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not set an example and rates which 
private industry had to meet? In the 
course of my duties on the Appropria- 
tions Committee I have been taking note 
of the rates the Federal Government is 
paying for power in other regions of the 
country. The National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Aeronautics uses great quan- 
tities of electric power for its wind tun- 
nels in Ohio and California. The lowest 
rate the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics pays to a private utility 
is 8 mills per kilowatt-hour—or twice as 
much as the AEC pays. 

The Atomic Energy Commission uses 
about 50 billion kilowatt-hours a year 
counting what it buys from TVA and 
private companies. Thus, each mill it 
saves on power represents a saving to 
the Nation of $50 million a year. If it 
had to pay 8 mills per kilowatt-hour, it 
would be paying $200 million more each 
year and I think it is fair to say that 
because of the TVA the Nation is saving 
somewhere between $100 and $200 mil- 
lion per year on its power costs. 

The TVA has become a symbol of our 
democracy throughout the world. Since 
World War II, more than 12,000 foreign 
visitors have visited and seen the TVA. 
These include kings, premiers, poten- 
tates, heads of state, and people who see 
the TVA as an example of democracy in 
action. 

Truly the TVA has captivated the 
minds of people throughout the world. 
It has proven that a democracy is 
capable of developing the resources of a 
nation for the benefit of all. The TVA 
has been a model for river development 
projects throughout the world. Here 
are some examples: 

Projects expressly modeled in part on 
TVA include Damodar Valley Corpora- 
tion, India; Helmand Valley Authority, 
Afghanistan; Khuzestan project, Iran; 
Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority, 
Puerto Rico; Corporacion Autonoma 
Regional Del Cauca, Colombia; Snowy 
Mountains Hydro-Electric Authority, 


Australia; Papaloapan Commission, 
Mexico; and Litani River Authority, 
Lebanon. 


I might mention in this connection 
that on several social occasions I met 
Eric Johnston. Mr. Johnston, you will 
remember, was appointed by President 
Eisenhower to go to the Middle East. 
His mission was to say to the people 
there, “What can we do to promote 
good will, understanding, and better re- 
lations with the people of the East?” I 
told Mr. Johnston that I had heard of 
his mission, and he said he had recom- 
mended that there should be built a 
series of dams on the ancient Jordan 
River. In other words, a TVA in the 
Middle East. I said, “Was that your 
recommendation to the President?” and 
he said, “Yes; that is what I recom- 
mended to the President.” 

There are many who seem to think 
that the TVA is singular—that it is the 
sole public power operation in the United 
States of America. Such, of course, is 
not the fact. There are many public 
power dams and public power develop- 
ments throughout the United States. 
The Corps of Engineers has been build- 
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ing dams and multipurpose power devel- 
opments for more than 50 years, and 
the Bureau of Reclamation for more 
than 20 years. Let us mention a few of 
these multipurpose projects. The great 
St. Lawrence Seaway, when completed, 
will have several giant power dams in 
its system. The Missouri River develop- 
ment embracing 7 States under the 
Pick-Sloan plan will have more than 
200 dams when fully developed—with 
six major multipurpose dams on the 
main stream. The total cost of the Mis- 
souri Valley development will be in ex- 
cess of $5 billion or more than twice as 
much as the TVA. 

The Columbia River development in 
the Northwest is one of the major power 
systems of the world—with its great sys- 
tem of multipurpose dams. 

The Columbia River system will in- 
volve a total Federal investment of 
nearly $4 billion. The Arkansas River 
system will involve an expenditure of 
more than $2 billion. The total cost of 
the Central Valley Development Project 
in the Far West will also exceed the 
cost of the TVA. The most recent ex- 
ample of river basin development is the 
great Upper Colorado River project 
which calls for expenditures of more 
than $1% billion. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the TVA is not singu- 
lar or unique—it is not the sole public 
power development in the Nation and 
we should not lose sight of this fact. 
All these other projects have also en- 
joyed great success, great achievement; 
they also have benefited the Nation and 
added to its strength and might. 

As we celebrate the first 25th anni- 
versary of the TVA, we look to the fu- 
ture. What of the next 25 years? The 
TVA has been a magnificent achieve- 
ment—it must continue to make its 
contributions in the public interest. 
When the TVA self-financing bill is 
passed, the TVA will be able to con- 
tinue to meet the power needs of the 
people of the Valley and of national de- 
fense without further appropriations. 
Revenue bonds will be offered to the 
public and their proceeds will pay for 
additional power generating capacity. 
The sale of bonds is not new or novel to 
the TVA. The TVA has previously 
issued 5 series of bonds. All of these 
have been fully paid off and their in- 
debtedness fully liquidated—more than 
10 years before their date of maturity. 

So Mr. Speaker, as we look to the fu- 
ture and keep in mind the important 
contribution the TVA can continue to 
make to the welfare of our Nation and 
toward strengthening our defenses, the 
necessity of passing the TVA self- 
financing bill is apparent. It is my 
hope that the Congress will act speedily 
to pass this badly needed legislation. 
Let this partnership be continued in the 
public interest. 


TVA: An AMERICAN TRIUMPH 


The Tennessee Valley Authority was a 
when President 


legislation authorizing it on May 18 a quar- 
ter century ago—an experiment which em- 
braced the essential elements of the Amer- 
ican idea. With its concepts of local self- 
government, regional administration, and 
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promotion of the general welfare, TVA fused 
democracy and federalism. It represented a 
marriage of the Federal Government with 
the people of a great region to achieve a 
unified utilization of all that region’s re- 
sources for the benefit not alone of the 
region itself but of the whole Nation. 

The experiment has been one of the 
greatest of American successes. From all 
over the world people come to the Tennes- 
see Valley as to a shrine of democracy—not 
so much in awe of the engineering miracle 
achieved there as in tribute to a living 
demonstration that long-range planning and 
cooperative effort can be carried forward 
with an enlargement rather than a sur- 
render of individual liberty. 

From its very inception TVA has been 
under heavy attack—not only from the pri- 
vate power interests in whose rates for elec- 
tricity it presented an uncomfortable and 
useful yardstick but even more from those 
to whom any innovation is anathema and 
whose outlook is limited to a doctrinaire 
view of capitalism. What a tragedy it is that 
this American triumph should have been re- 
ferred to sneeringly by a President of the 
United States as “creeping socialism.” Of 
course, TVA is socialistic in a sense, but so 
are a public school system or public high- 
ways. Its justification is to be found in its 
results—in the measure of freedom with 
prosperity it has conferred on the river val- 
ley it immediately serves and in its enrich- 
ment of the Nation which made it possible. 

In 1933 there were no more than 225,000 
residential electricity consumers in the en- 
tire area to which TVA now supplies power 
to more than 1,300,000; only 3 percent of 
the farms used electricity as compared with 
more than 95 percent today. Navigation 
moves on the great length of the Tennessee 
River. Last year more than 2 billion ton- 
miles of freight was carried on the river in 
contrast to less than 33 million ton-miles in 
1933. The region has been spared the floods 
which used to devastate it periodically. Soil 
has been conserved, reforestation widely ac- 
complished, erosion arrested, the whole area 
beautified and enriched. 

But if these seem local benefits, the Nation 
has gained no less from TVA. It is no acci- 
dent that the great proponent of TVA legis- 
lation was a midwesterner, George Norris 
of Nebraska. A revitalized Tennessee Valley 
has been an improved customer for other 
parts of the country. Although TVA was not 
conceived as a military project, it now plays 
a vital part in the development of atomic 
energy, missiles, new light metals, and stra- 
tegic chemicals. In 1957 it provided 30 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours of electric power to the 
Atomic Energy Commission plants at Oak 
Ridge and Paducah. TVA is not, of course, 
an exact model for similar development 
elsewhere; and there are properly new ques- 
tions about the Authority's future directions 
and financing. But its achievements stand 
out in bold relief quite irrespective of such 
questions. 

TVA was immensely fortunate in its early 
administrators—and, above all, in the confi- 
dence and cooperation they evoked from the 
people of the valley. Nearly all Americans 
cherish it today—as an exemplar of the kind 
of 20th century pioneering with which they 
can emulate their ancestors. We congratu- 
late TVA on its 25th anniversary—which is 
to say that we congratulate America on this 
characteristically American accomplishment. 


Ever-Harriep TVA STILL THRIVES AT 25 
(By Warren Unna) 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, perhaps 
very much to the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s surprise, today celebrates its 25th 
birthday. 

The past 5 of those 25 years began with 
a pronouncement by Mr. Eisenhower that 
TVA represented creeping socialism; pro- 
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gressed through a Dixon-Yates power con- 
tract proposal which testimony showed was 
aimed at dismembering TVA; witnessed such 
pressure on its supposedly nonpartisan board 
that for a long while two members were 
practically not speaking to the third, and 
now finds TVA fighting both the Budget Bu- 
reau and Congress for permission to self- 
finance needed expansion facilities. 

The opposition to TVA has been both eco- 
nomic and regional. Private concerns, par- 
ticularly utilities, have resented the low- 
power-rate competition provided by a mam- 
moth Government-assisted power whole- 
saler. High-power-rate areas, particularly 
New England, have resented seeing Govern- 
ment funds used for the comfort of the peo- 
ple in only seven of the States. 

Congress’ long investigation into the ori- 
gins of the Dixon-Yates contract showed how 
both opposition camps found a ready sponsor 
5 years ago in the person of Presidential 
Assistant Sherman Adams, a former gover- 
nor and businessman from the very New 
England State of New Hampshire. 

But to say that TVA has survived despite 
the past 5 years would be an oversimplifica- 
tion. TVA, really, has survived despite its 
entire 25 years. And even though TVA may 
be receiving some rough going today from 
a Republican administration, the chief spon- 
sor of the 1933 TVA Act was at that time 
also a Republican, Senator George W. Nor- 
ris, of Nebraska. 

TVA is the outgrowth of a chemical plant 
at Muscle Shoals, Ala., which Congress au- 
thorized a few months before the 1918 ar- 
mistice in order to free this country of its 
dependence on Chilean nitrate for the man- 
ufacture of ammunition. To power the 
plant, the Congressional authorization also 
provided for the construction of Wilson Dam. 
But because of postwar halts, the dam actu- 
ally wasn’t completed until 1925. 

Since nitrate is also useful for fertilizer, 
Senator Norris successively tried to have the 
wartime investment adapted to peacetime 
power and fertilizer needs. Privately owned 
fertilizer plants were no more anxious for 
the chemical plant competition than private 
utilities were for Wilson Dam's power. Both 
Presidents Coolidge and Hoover vetoed bills 
for Government operation of Muscle Shoals. 

Then in 1933, when the depression hit, 
Tennessee River Valley was perhaps in an 
even sorrier state than the rest of the 
country, President Roosevelt encouraged and 
approved a region-wide bill. 

Says Senator Lister HILL, Democrat of 
Alabama, one of the bill's original sponsors: 
“For the first time in the history of Federal 
legislation, Congress accepted the unity of 
nature. For this one river basin, the inter- 
relationship of land and water, of trees and 
pastures, of men and nature was recognized 
in a Federal statute. We gave one agency 
responsibility to inaugurate a total pro- 
gram.” 

And to prevent further centralization in 
Washington, TVA’s 3-man board of directors 
was told to make its headquarters in the 
region of its work. 

Very soon after TVA began, the private 
power industry sponsored a move to block 
the sale of existing private transmission lines 
to TVA. The Supreme Court found for TVA, 

In 1936, 18 private power companies chal- 
lenged the constitutionality for the TVA Act. 
The Supreme Court found for TVA. 

The private power companies next began 
to put up spite lines. These transmission 
facilities were constructed the moment com- 
munity associations tried to form an ee- 
ment with either TVA or, in later days, the 
Rural Electrification Administration, to 
bring power into rural areas, 

The private companies were able to siphon 
off the profitable business by throwing their 
lines into the most populous section and 
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claiming that the entire area was thus being 
served, 

TVA also had a long fight with Wendell 
L. Willkie, whose Commonwealth & Southern 

. owned Tennessee Electric, Willkie 
finally sold out for $78.6 million—$21 mil- 
lion above the audited value of his prop- 
erties—and declared: “Peace, it’s wonderful.” 

Later, opposition of a different kind came 
from the late Senator Kenneth D. McKel- 
lar, Democrat of Tennessee, who rode rough- 
shod over TVA Chairman David E. Lilien- 
thal for refusing to dilute the Authority’s 
merit system for employment with McKel- 
lar’s Tennessee patronage cronies, 

General Eisenhower, in campaigning for 
the Presidency in 1952, promised that if elect- 
ed he would do nothing to “impair the effec- 
tive working out of TVA.“ 

Once the Eisenhower administration was in 
office, TVA Chairman Gordon Clapp went to 
the White House office of Presidential As- 
sistant Adams, was reminded that his term 
of office was about to expire and was told 
that it would behoove him to endorse the 
Dixon-Yates contract. 

Clapp did not endorse and Clapp was not 
reappointed. 

The Dixon-Yates contract provided that 
two private power companies, Middle South 
Utilities, headed by Edgar Dixon, and the 
Southern Co., headed by Eugene Yates, would 
build and operate a $107,250,000 Government- 
financed steam generating plant at West 
Memphis, Ark. 

The private power was to be piped across 
the Mississippi to TVA lines in Memphis and 
used to replace power TVA was supplying 
to the Atomic Energy Commission’s installa- 
tion at Paducah, Ky., nearly 200 miles up- 
stream. 

TVA supporters spotted this as nothing 
more than an opening wedge for making the 
region depend upon private power companies 
for its future energy source, paying whatever 
rates they demanded, and eventually forcing 
TVA's dismemberment through lack of 
customers. 

Congressional testimony brought out that 
the plan began in a conversation between 
Joseph Dodge, Mr. Eisenhower’s first Budget 
Director, and George Woods, whose First 
Boston Co. investment house stood to profit 
from the sale of the securities necessary to 
build the plant. Testimony from at least 
one administration witness also brought out 
that the purpose of the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract was just as TVA supporters had feared— 
to scuttle TVA. 

After a year-long administration battle 
with the Democratic majority of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, the Dixon- 
Yates contract not only was canceled but the 
Government began adopting some of the TVA 
supporters’ own arguments in defending it- 
self against a $3.5 million breach-of-contract 
suit. 

Since then the city of Memphis has begun 
construction of its own powerplant and in- 
tends to work out transmission arrangements 
with TVA. 

The Dixon-Yates crisis is past, but TVA 
has others. 

It now has a completely Eisenhower-ap- 
pointed board: Chairman Herbert D. Vogel, 
an Army Engineer Corps brigadier general 
who, while his Truman-appointed colleagues 
were still in office, started making speeches, 
promising things would soon be different; 
Arnold R. Jones, who served as Deputy Di- 
rector of the same Budget Bureau which 
was trying to push through the Dixon-Yates 
contract; and Frank J. Welch, University of 
Kentucky dean of agriculture. 

Vogel was approved when Congress had a 
Republican majority. The Democratic ma- 
jority last year decided to leave Jones and 
Welch on probation with recess appoint- 
ments. So far this year, the Senate Public 
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Works Committee, of which Tennessee’s 
ALBERT Gore, Democrat, is a leading member, 
has taken no action on making their ap- 
pointments permanent. However, confirma- 
tion now is expected before Congress goes 
home. 

The outcome of another TVA crisis is not 
so clear. 

TVA, in furnishing electricity to a good 
many of the residents of Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina, and even some parts of southwestern 
Virginia, has found itself stimulating, 
rather than satisfying, the needs for kilo- 
watts. 

Once the farmhouse was wired for a light 
bulb, the farmer’s wife found she wanted an 
electric stove. Once the farmer got electric- 
ity to help him cultivate, he found his farm 
prospered enough to permit even more 
electrical installations. 

Industries such as chemicals which count 
power use as a prime production component, 
are constantly putting up plants in the TVA 
region. 

All this means that TVA needs more power 
to meet demands. Since practically all of 
the region's falling water is now siphoned off 
through dams into hydroelectric power, the 
new energy must come from the coal-fueled 
steam-generating plants. 

In recent years, both the administration 
and Congress have clamped down on this 
expansion of capacity, Some Democrats, as 
well as Republicans, have expressed the fear 
that if TVA is allowed to expand beyond its 
present service area, there will be no con- 
fining it; that it will become a national 
power trust. 

TVA is both a producer and a wholesaler 
of power. Some 150 municipalities and 
rural electric cooperatives manage the dis- 
tribution, and the distribution area covers 
80,000 square miles, almost the size of 
England. 

TVA power statistics are impressive, 
Total generating capacity has grown from 
814,500 kilowatts in 1933 to 10 million today. 
Where there used to be less than 300,000 
customers, there now are 1.5 million. Where 
individual home consumption used to be 
600 kilowatts, it is now 6,400—twice the na- 
tional average. 

And the average kilowatt cost is less than 
half the national average—1.2 cents versus 
2.6 cents. The low-cost TVA power has 
served as a yardstick for neighboring pri- 
vate utilities and has forced them to lower 
their own rates to meet the competition. 
Their books still show a comfortable profit. 

There are now 31 dams, 8 major steam- 
generating plants and more under construc- 
tion. 

Providing low-cost power is only one of 
TVA’s three prime purposes. Its dams and 
reservoirs mean flood control. No longer is 
the seven-State area buffeted between un- 
controlled inundations and long periods of 
drought. 

And the filled streams and backed-up 
lakes, combined with locks through the 
dams, have created a new inland waterway 
on which barges now haul cargo to thriving 
ports. 

The impounding of the waters of the 
Tennessee River has created a lucrative 
recreation area. The facilities along some 
10,000 miles of TVA lake shoreline are valued 
at no less than $72 million. 

The coming of the TVA has also meant 
large-scale reforestation, an elaborate ferti- 
lizer research program and the cleaning up 
of one of the country’s worst malaria in- 
festations. 

Perhaps TVA's most significant contribu- 
tion has been to provide both a home and 
& power source for the AEC. A good amount 
of the development of the World War II 
A-bomb took place in the obscurity of Oak 
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Ridge, Tenn. Subsequent nuclear produc- 
tion plants have been built at Paducah, Ky. 

Because of these defense needs, the Gov- 
ernment is TVA’s biggest customer, account- 
ing for 56 percent of its power output, It 
is because of the AEC’s drain on TVA power 
that TVA now finds itself compelled to build 
more steam-generating plants to meet in- 
creased consumer demands. 

TVA’s critics contend that its cheap power 
rates are possible only because TVA enjoys 
freedom from Federal income taxes and the 
payment of interest on the money invested 
in its facilities. TVA counters that 5 per- 
cent of its gross from non-Government 
power sales is paid in lieu of taxes to State 
and county governments. 

As for squaring itself with the Federal 
Government, TVA says that its $2 billion in- 
vestment is the property of the Federal Goy- 
ernment; that it has been repaying the 
‘Treasury for its powerplants at a much faster 
rate than , and that all its power 

go to the Federal Government. 

Beyond its domestic accomplishments, 
TVA has become so talked about abroad that 
since World War II some 17,000 foreign vis- 
itors have come to the shores of the Tennes- 
see to witness the American experiment. 
Among the visitors have been kings, queens, 
presidents, prime ministers, ambassadors, a 
vice chancellor, and a prince-regent. 

The list of callers has not included Presi- 
dent Eisenhower or a member of his Cab- 
inet. 

TVA, celebrating its 25th birthday, might 
be reminded of Richmond, Va., and its Mon- 
ument Avenue, where all the statues are 
lined up with their backs to the North. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include an editorial and an article in 
- my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I am now 
glad to yield to my distinguished col- 
league from Tennessee [Mr. Baker]. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues from the seven-State area 
served by Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and the friends of TVA throughout the 
Nation, in extending birthday greetings 
upon the 25th anniversary of this great 
institution. 

I take this occasion to impress upon 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
the tremendous importance of enacting 
at this session of the Congress a fair 
and workable self-financing bill for 
TVA. 

It is my considered judgment that en- 
actment of this legislation is absolutely 
indispensable to the seven-State area 
served by TVA and of tremendous im- 
portance to the entire Nation from a 
national security standpoint. If it is 
not enacted, the TVA area will virtually 
be strangled industrially and economi- 
cally. 

More than half of the electric power 
generated by Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity is sold to defense agencies of the 
United States of America, resulting in 
a saving of many millions of dollars a 
year to the Government. 
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The United States has invested ap- 
proximately $1,200,000,000 in power gen- 
erating facilities of TVA. 

At the present time interest is not 
paid on this investment. The proposed 
financing legislation provides for the 
payment of a return on the investment 
equal to the going rate of Government 
borrowing, which at the present time is 
approximately 3 percent. This means 
that upon enactment of this legislation, 
the Treasury of the United States will 
receive the first fiscal year after its en- 
actment about $36 million from TVA 
which it is not now receiving. 

In addition, the Senate bill, which I 
favor, provides for repayment of at 
least $10 million a year on the principal. 

The Senate bill places a ceiling of 
$750 million on the amount of bonds 
which can be issued and in addition 
thereto contains a number of other pro- 
visions which are not now a part of the 
TVA Act and which are not included in 
the pending House bill, which should 
enlist the support of those Members of 
this body who are not inclined to favor 
TVA, as follows: 

The Senate bill, page 2, line 14, to 
page 3, line 12, provides: 

It is hereby declared to be the intent of 
this act that the power facilities built or 
acquired with the proceeds of such bonds 
or power revenues shall not be used, with- 
out prior approval by act of Congress, for 
the sale or delivery of power by the Cor- 
poration outside the counties which lie in 
whole or in part within the Tennessee River 
drainage basin or the service area in which 
power generated by the Corporation is being 
used on July 1, 1957, except, when economi- 
cally feasible, to serve the United States or 
agencies thereof or to interconnect with 
other utility systems for exchange power 
arrangements, or to interconnect Tennessee 
Valley Authority generating plants, or to 
serve existing rural electric cooperatives (as 
same now exist as to area and as of July 1, 
1957) now being served in part by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority: Provided further, 
That except as expressly provided above, all 
contracts entered into after this provision 
becomes law for the supply of power to any 
distributor shall contain an agreement by 
said distributor to confine the resale of such 
power within the boundaries of the counties 
above described and such additional areas 
(not more than 5 miles from such bound- 
aries) as may be necessary to care for the 
growth of communities within said counties 
provided said communities were receiving 
Tennessee Valley Authority power on July 1, 
1957. 


The Senate bill—page 4, line 22, to 
page 5, line 13—provides that the use 
of the financing authority conferred by 
the bill shall not be subject to the re- 
quirements or limitations of any other 
law but that—except in defense emer- 
gencies—before beginning construction 
of a new generating plant with either 
bond proceeds or power revenues, TVA 
must notify Congress of its intentions 
and 90 days must elapse in a single ses- 
sion of Congress without enactment of 
a concurrent resolution disapproving 
such construction. 

The Senate bill requires TVA to ad- 
vise the Secretary of the Treasury of 
proposed bond issues, and the Secretary 
may request deferment of their sale for 
60 days. In the event the Secretary 


recommends changes in the amounts, 
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terms, maturities, or conditions of the 
bonds, the corporation shall not sell the 
bonds until an additional 30 days have 
been given to consideration of said rec- 
ommendations, unless they have been 
sooner agreed upon, 

Both the Senate and the House bills 
require the same cash payments to the 
Treasury as a return on the appropria- 
tion investment, but as heretofore 
pointed out, the Senate bill in addition 
thereto requires an annual payment of 
at least $10 million upon the principal 
of the appropriation investment. 

Critics of TVA contend that TVA’s 
lower than the national average power 
rates has caused industries to leave the 
North and East and locate in the TVA 
area. This contention is simply not sup- 
ported by the facts. I know of no indus- 
try of any substantial proportions which 
has located in the TVA area in recent 
years. On the contrary, many such in- 
dustries have located around the perim- 
eter of TVA in the Carolinas, Alabama, 
Georgia, and Mississippi. 

The importance of TVA is national in 
scope and national in importance. 

The great atomic-energy plants were 
located in the TVA area because of the 
immediate availability of tremendous 
amounts of electric power and water. 
The history of World War II will record 
that the production of the atomic bomb 
which brought an abrupt end to World 
War II and the saving of thousands of 
lives of American boys and billions of 
dollars of expenditure, was expedited by 
at least 1 year because of the existence 
of Tennessee Valley Authority. 

It is true that we have beautiful lakes, 
fine fishing, boating, and recreational 
facilities in the TVA area and especially 
in east Tennessee and the great district 
which I have the honor to represent in 
this body, but these fine facilities are 
enjoyed by millions of Americans outside 
the TVA area. Throughout the world 
TVA and its accomplishments are re- 
garded as an outstanding example of 
American ingenuity and foresighted- 
ness. 

We in the South do not begrudge the 
rivers-and-harbor developments and the 
fine recreational facilities in New Eng- 
land, the Eastern Seaboard, the great 
Northwest, and the Middle West. Re- 
gardless of the attacks from these areas 
upon TVA, we join with representatives 
of those great areas of the United 
States in supporting further and bet- 
ter development of our national re- 
sources and shall continue to do so. 

Let us look at TVA from a national 
and not a regional standpoint in con- 
sidering our appeal from the TVA 
States for legislation to permit us to 
stand on our own feet and not have to 
come to Congress begging with a tin cup. 

Please bear in mind the words of a 
truly great New Englander, Daniel Web- 
ster, which are inscribed above the 
Speaker’s chair in this great Chamber: 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers; build up its institu- 
tions; promote all its great interests, and 
see whether we also in our day and genera- 


tion may not perform something worthy to 
be remembered. 
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Mr. EVINS. I thank my able colleague 
for his contribution. May I say that he 
is the author of an article entitled “Why 
I Think TVA Should Have a Self-Financ- 
ing Program,” which was published in 
the National Rural Electrification maga- 
zine. It is a well-written article and de- 
serves your attention. Again I want to 
thank my colleague for his contribution 
and ask that the article to which I re- 
ferred may be included in the Rrcorp fol- 
lowing the gentleman's remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the gentleman 
from Tennessee for his fine work in this 
regard. 

{From Rural Electrification for January 
1958] 


Way I THINK TVA SHOULD Have a SELF- 
FINANCING PROGRAM 


(By Representative Howarp H. BAKER) 


On January 7 when the 2d session of the 
85th Congress convenes in Washington, every 
Member will be intensely aware of challeng- 
ing new problems which press for attention. 
Grave national issues have developed during 
the recess; new perils to our security have 
been revealed. In such an atmosphere, it 
may be difficult for us to remember that 
half-finished tasks cannot be abandoned 
just because new problems have appeared 
and to realize that nothing has happened 
during the recess to diminish the impor- 
tance of the backlog of unfinished business 
we left when the Ist session adjourned on 
August 30. 

I hope you will be ceaseless in your efforts 
until the House acts favorably on one item 
of unfinished business of great concern to 
every rural electric cooperative—the TVA 
financing bill which was pending when we 
adjourned. Its enactment is vital not only 
to the area served by TVA, but to the future 
of rural electrification over the whole Na- 
tion. 

TVA must have a way to finance the ca- 
pacity its growing loads require or this great 
partnership between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the people will be ended. That 
would be a disaster. This amazingly suc- 
cessful demonstration of the results 
achieved when power is made abundantly 
available to consumers at the lowest possi- 
ble cost must be continued. 

Here TVA, an agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, owns the facilities for generation 
and transmission, the wholesale part of the 
regional power system. It is the sole supplier 
of a great area of 80,000 square miles and a 
population of over 5 million. The people 
themselves through 151 municipal and rural 
cooperative distribution systems own the re- 
tail end of the business, purchasing at whole- 
sale from TVA the power they deliver to over 
1,400,000 consumers. In their contracts with 
TVA these distributors agree to carry out the 
policies laid down by the Congress in the act 
of creating TVA. They accept the respon- 
sibility of pioneering in the regionwide 
demonstration. Their experience is a con- 
tribution to power systems and power con- 
sumers everywhere, and particularly to the 
rural electric cooperatives of the Nation, no 
matter where they are located. 


TVA FATE NATIONAL CONCERN 


I am astonished by the propaganda which 
is intended to convince those who live out- 
side the area that what happens to the TVA 
power system is a matter of purely local 
concern, that you can be indifferent to the 
fate of TVA. That is not true. What hap- 
pens to TVA is of grave concern to you. 
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What happens to TVA is important to the 
entire country. 

When I say that the continuance of this 
regional power system is vital to the Nation 
I am not thinking solely of TVA's enormous 
contribution to defense, and the fact that 
the Federal Government experiences con- 
siderable savings because more than half of 
TVA’s energy output is delivered to Federal 
facilities located in the area. I am reflecting 
also on the value of this power system as 
a pace setter in the nationwide movement 
to make electricity available to the farms of 
America and at the “lowest possible” cost. 
I sometimes wonder if the contributions of 
TVA and its distributors to that program 
are forgotten. 

I wonder how many farmers recall that the 
great network of rural electric cooperatives 
had its beginning in this region. That did 
not happen because rural electrification was 
already far advanced in this area when REA 
began, and a wealth of experienced mana- 
gerial talent readily available. On the con- 
trary, rural electrification was almost 
nonexistent here, with less than 3 percent 
of the farms in the region now served by 
TVA having electric service. The impetus 
to a national program was not generated 
here because a rich and prosperous agricul- 
tural community demanded electricity no 
matter what the cost. The area supplied 
with power by TVA was not and is not an 
area of high agricultural income. The 
countrywide program of rural electrification 
got its start here and has prospered for a 
very good reason—TVA. TVA had been 
created and was given a mandate by the 
Congress to supply the electricity to coop- 
eratives so that the farmers of the area 
could be served at rates established at a 
level which would increase use. 

COVERAGE REFLECTS PROGRESS 

The fact that more than 95 percent of 
the farms in the area have electric service 
today reflects the progress of the region, but 
the story of increased use, and the financial 
results of that use is the record which quali- 
fies the 51 cooperatives which buy power 
from TVA to be called pace setters. They 
represent only 5 percent of all the coopera- 
tives in the United States but they sell to 
their consumers nearly 20 percent of all the 
power sold by the cooperatives in the Nation. 


NATIONAL AVERAGE EXCEEDED 


Today the average residential use of power 
on the farms in the TVA area is 4,670 kilo- 
watt-hours per year. This compares with a 
national average residential use for all utility 
systems, including urban centers, of only 
3,063 kilowatt-hours a year. Starting from 
scratch, these cooperatives have made that 
phenomenal record because under the terms 
of their contracts with TVA they have set 
themselves these definite goals: extending 
their lines, keeping rates low, helping their 
members to make increasingly effective use 
of electricity, relying upon the expanding 
volume of their sales for the revenues to 
keep them in the black. During the past 
year alone, 11 of the 51 cooperative dis- 
tributors reduced their charges to their con- 
sumers. Those consumers will realize more 
than $1 million in annual savings as a re- 
sult. The importance of such rate reduc- 
tions to our national experience in rural 
electrification is tremendous. 

What will be the result to the cooperatives 
themselves? You can find the answer in 
detailed reports made by TVA. The record 
so far gives a hint of the results to be ex- 
pected, for in spite of increasing costs of 
labor and material the sale of power by 
cooperatives in the TVA area has increased 
sọ rapidly that the costs per unit of power 
sold have been and still are on a downward 
trend. I am told that in fiscal 1957 the 
operating costs per kilowatt-hour of power 
sold by TVA cooperatives were about 25 
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percent less than the kilowatt-hour costs 
of the same cooperatives 5 years earlier, and 
as their sales have increased the investment 
per kilowatt-hour sold has been reduced from 
9.4 cents to 6.4 cents during the same pe- 
riod. 

What has been done here can be done else- 
where. TVA and its cooperative distributors 
are taking the risk out of the widespread 
adoption of low rate-high use policies by 
rural systems. Their record ought to en- 
courage the timid, prod the slothful. For 
these results have not been achieved in a 
test tube or pilot plant. This is the actual 
operating experience of 51 cooperatives, with 
a total investment in plant of approximately 
$212 million. The areas they serve vary in 
income levels as they vary in other regions 
of the country. The skills and experience 
of their managements are not identical. 
Only one characteristic is common to them 
all. They are all in partnership with TVA. 
They are all committed to a common pur- 
pose—to make power abundantly available 
to consumers and at the lowest possible cost, 
to demonstrate that such a policy is good 
business. This demonstration will continue 
if the TVA self-financing bill is passed. TVA 
must have capital to meet the load growth 
such a dynamic program requires. The 
measure can be passed, and promptly. The 
basic issues are not complicated. This is 
the situation, s 

Except for a small amount of bonds— 
about $65 million—all now retired, the in- 
vestment in TVA power facilities has been 
made either by the owner, the Government 
through appropriations by the Congress, or 
by the reinvestment of earnings. Currently 
TVA has no authority to borrow money, but 
the management of TVA has assured the 
Congress that if such authority is given 
future capacity to meet its normal load 
growth can be financed by the issuance of 
revenue bonds. The bonds will not be tax 
exempt; they will not be guaranteed by the 
Government. They will compete in the 
money market with securities offered by pri- 
vate utility systems. They will be backed 
by TVA's reputation for good management. 
The competence and reliability of TVA's dis- 
tributors will stand behind them, and the 
electricity consumers, through their power 
bills, will provide the revenues to carry and 
retire the bonds. They will finance the ad- 
ditional capacity. The Federal Government 
will still own the TVA facilities, and each 
year the Federal Government, as owner, will 
receive from power earnings a cash return 
which must, at a minimum, cover the cost to 
the Treasury of the money invested in power 
facilities through appropriations. It is a fair 
proposal from every point of view. 

At this critical point of its life, TVA itself 
cannot command millions of dollars to use in 
a campaign of public education, nor can the 
distributors, the municipalities and coopera- 
tives who deliver the power to the ultimate 
consumer, finance such an effort. Nation- 
wide propaganda campaigns cannot be 
charged to their consumers, no matter how 
desirable such campaigns might be. TVA 
and its distributors must rely upon the peo- 
ple who know the facts to spread the truth. 
Members of Congress who believe in TVA 
will do their part. The people who care 
about TVA must do theirs. 

Perhaps the meetings of your cooperatives 
can be considered a modern form of those 
cracker-barrel discussions to which the Presi- 
dent recently paid tribute as a traditional 
device for public education. Use them to 
tell the story of TVA, to make certain that 
Congress does not forget the importance of 
this bit of unfinished business in the crowded 
weeks and months ahead. If this great part- 
nership can continue to promote policies in 
the public interest, electric cooperatives 
everywhere will continue to find the TVA 


power system a bulwark of strength to rely 
on, a reservoir of experience to draw on, a 
guaranty of future growth. 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I am pleased to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Wash- 
ington. 


Mr. MACK of Washington. The gen- 
tleman has made a very enlightened 
discussion of a very important problem 
with which we are very familiar in the 
Columbia River Valley in the States of 
Washington and Oregon. The develop- 
ments in the Tennessee Valley and in the 
valley of the Columbia River are some- 
what similar and it is going to provide a 
great deal of relief for future develop- 
ments and stimulus if something along 
the line of the Senate bill is enacted pro- 
‘viding for the bonding financing in the 
Tennessee Valley for the building of 
steam plants. Like the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], I favor the Sen- 
ate version much more than I do the 
bill that has come from the Committee 
on Public Works of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of which I am a member. 

Mr. EVINS. I thank my friend for his 
significant contribution. May I say 
that he always takes the broader view. 
He is not provincial in his outlook. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Loser]. 

Mr, LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues in celebrating the 25th 
anniversary of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. It was just a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago that the Congress, under the 
leadership of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, envisioned an experiment in re- 
gional development never before tried 
anywhere in the world. 

It was determined by the Congress 
that the power generated by this vast 
system, built by public funds, was to be 
available for use by the people as an aid 
in the economic development of the re- 
gion. This power has been distributed 
as widely as possible at reasonable rates, 
and at the same time at such a rate as 
to maintain the project on a self- 
sustaining basis. 

‘Today, Mr. Speaker, after 25 years of 
successful operation, the TVA power 
system generates more than 12 times 
its capacity at the outset. 

Not only have the residents of this 
region been benefited by these develop- 
ments, but the TVA system has made 
important and substantial contributions 
to the national defense. 

It should be observed by the Congress 
that more than half of the power gen- 
erated by TVA supplies Federal defense 
agencies, with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission taking the major portion. A 
other one-fourth goes to industries that 
produce defense-related products. It 
should be remembered that vast alumi- 
num and chemical plants are located in 
the area. 

This great boon to the South, the TVA, 
is returning to the Federal Treasury the 
sums invested in the projects under the 
terms of the act, with regularity. The 
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agency has repaid nearly $250 million. 
It has operated at a profit throughout 


power generated by TVA over the years, 
there is still a shortage. 

Congress must authorize the needed 
expansion of generating facilities if a 
power shortage is to be averted. This 
can and should be done by authorizing 
the TVA to go into the private money 
market for revenue-bond financing of 
future power capacity. A self-financing 
plan is imperative if the system is to con- 
tinue the progress made during the past 
25 years. 

I extend my heartiest congratulations 
to the TVA Directors, and express the 
hope that this Congress, in the next 
few weeks, will authorize them to embark 
on a much-needed program of expan- 
sion so that a power shortage in the 
region in 1960-61 may be averted. 

A rather informative editorial in the 
Nashville Tennessean points up the fact 
that “25 years of TVA have brought the 
valley from shadow into the sun of 
progress.” It follows: 


TWENTY-FIVE Years or TVA Have BROUGHT 
VALLEY From SHADOW INTO THE SUN oF 
PROGRESS 


It was 25 years ago today that President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act that was not only to 
tame a savage river and provide rejuvenation 
for an ailing valley, but was to become a 
glowing, globally known symbol of democ- 
racy in action. 

It is fitting on this 25th anniversary that 
we reflect upon yesterday. A new genera- 
tion has grown up without memory of what 
things were like before TVA, and in the in- 
tervening years perhaps all of us have for- 
gotten much, 

In 1933, the Tennessee River was wayward 
and broad but practically useless. But it 
was feared, for its unpredictable floods swept 
away homes, inundated businesses, ruined 
crops, and carried away the topsoil. 

The economy was largely based on cotton, 
which further robbed the soil of fertility. If 
new industry came at all, it came slowly and 
for the wrong reasons—subsidies and low 
wages. 

Thousands and thousands of homes were 
poorly heated, ill-lit by kerosene lamps—less 
than 4 percent of the farms were electrified— 
and without advantages that we take for 
granted today. 

Forests and woodlands were neglected, 
burned over, and generally eroded. 

Across a broad tier of counties, malaria 
held a continuous grip on more than a third 
of the people. Farm and factory produc- 
tivity suffered from a fever-instilled lethargy. 

In brief, two decades ago the valley was an 
area that was underdeveloped economically 
and in critical need of industrialization to 
make fuller use of its natural and labor re- 
sources—a mighty challenge in those depres- 
sion days. 

Then, the dream of the late Senator 
George Norris was brought into being by the 
late President Roosevelt, and there began the 
most farsighted resource program that any 
nation or region has undertaken. The es- 
sence of the plan was the partnership of the 
Federal Government with the people of a 
river valley in a unified development of all 
the resources of a great river system. 

Today, the once-feared Tennessee River is 
a busy channel of commerce. Shipping has 
trebled. Private industry has invested more 
than a half-billion dollars in 100 waterfront 
plants and terminals. The river has helped 
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provide the base for a new pulp and paper 
industry which alone employs 9,000 workers, 

Malaria has become almost nonexistent, 
dropping from 30 percent incidence in 1934 
to zero now. 

Hydroelectric powerplants tap the river's 
waters to serve 1,500,000 customers whose 
standards of living have jumped. Per capita 
income has increased from 45 to 63 percent 
of the national average. Hundreds of new 
industries and additional millions in pay- 
rolis have been added, and the region is on 
the road to robust strength and abundance. 

Recreation is still another major item. At 
the end of 1957, the value of recreational fa- 
cilities along the TVA lakes had reached $72 
million. Almost 50,000 private boats of all 
kinds now operate where a few crude craft 
were in use two decades ago. Almost 3 mil- 
lion man-days of fishing alone are enjoyed 
each year. Fishing and boating equipment 
sales have become a big business. Tourism 
has increased. 

But TVA has not served the valley alone; 
it has served the Nation. It is in the fore- 
front of the development of atomic missiles, 
light metals, and new chemicals. More than 
half of its power goes to atomic energy proj- 
ects, and it is doubtful the country could 
have taken the lead in developing atomic 
energy without this source for the staggering 
amounts of electricity needed. 

It has been a power rate yardstick which 
has saved millions for consumers of private- 
ly owned power, and it is significant that 
private utilities bordering TVA found that 
the project's theory of power distribution 
works profitably for them. 

In the years 1934-56, TVA made purchases 
of more than $1 billion from businesses out- 
side the Valley. Users of TVA power have 
spent $1.7 billion on appliances, 

In 1933, only 3.4 percent of total Federal 
income taxes from individuals came from 
the TVA region. Recent studies show the 
tax contribution from the area to have 
doubled—the difference in taxes being al- 
most five times the amount the Government 
has invested in all of TVA. 

Globally, the initials of TVA stand for 
the multiple use of a single river to meet 
the needs of man, and the TVA idea has 
flourished in India, is working in Iran, 
Australia, Lebanon, Mexico, and Colombia. 

“If we are successful here,” President 
Roosevelt told Congress in 1933, “we can 
march on step by step, in a like development 
of other great natural territorial units with- 
in our borders.” Other nations are march- 
ing but this country is standing still and 
has for 5 years. 

The TVA has always had enemies, but 
the concept and the truth of the idea be- 
hind it has stood the test for 25 years. The 
political climate in Washington will not 
always be negative, and, with the support 
of its Congressional backers, the people of 
the Valley and others who know of its bene- 
fits, TVA can ride out the present storm. 

Its record is a splendid tribute to what 
can be accomplished in partnership between 
the Government and the people, 

When the pressing events of time and 
trouble shake this Nation from semiquies- 
cence on resource development, when it be- 
comes imperative we exert each sinew of 
strength to hold the position of a leading 
nation, TVA will be a beacon by which 
those efforts are guided. 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
colleague and friend for his contribution. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, let me say 
that a very informative editorial was 
published by the Nashville Tennesseean 
on yesterday morning and points up 
quite well the need of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. I ask unanimous consent 
to include that editorial as part of my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
am most pleased to join with my col- 
leagues in celebrating the 25th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority which that 
world-famous reporter, John Gunther, 
has termed the greatest invention of the 
20th century. 

In the 25 years of TVA’s existence, the 
area it serves has advanced from being 
part of what President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt called the Nation’s No. 1 eco- 
nomic problem to a thriving section of 
revivified farms and new industry. The 
TVA was the principal answer of the 
Federal Government to the economic 
problems of the area. It represented 
an investment in faith and confidence 
and the people of the area who have 
benefited from the operations of the 
TVA have repaid that faith and con- 
fidence on the part of the Nation by going 
forward with their development and 
progress to an altogether remarkable 
degree. 

Living conditions in the area have 
improved substantially. Farm output is 
more varied and more valuable. Edu- 
cation has improved and increased in di- 
rect proportion to the improvement of 
living standards. There has been also 
an improvement in health standards 
which is directly related to better eco- 
nomic conditions and education. So all 
through the life of our communities in 
the TVA area, the efforts of that agency 
and the investment of the Nation in it 
have been amply repaid. 

If we get down to the practicalities of 
the matter not only is TVA itself return- 
ing the investment which was made in it 
by the people of the United States but 
improved incomes in the area have also 
benefited the United States as well as 
the States and local communities of the 
area by a greater flow of taxes. 

Some of the statistics relating to the 
TVA are astonishing to those not famil- 
iar with its operations and its record. 

‘Total electrical generating capacity for 
the region, including that which is pri- 
vately owned has increased from 800,000 
kilowatts 25 years ago to 10 million kilo- 
watts today. 

The number of customers for electric 
power has grown from only 300,000 to 
1,500,000. 

Today 95 percent of the farms in the 
area have electric service. Twenty-five 
years ago only 3 percent of the farms had 
such service available. The improve- 
ment of the conditions of farm life in the 
region is one of the most notable of all 
the contributions which the TVA has 
made. 

There has been a phenomenal increase 
in the production of electric power in 
the area which has gone up from 1% 
billion kilowatt-hours 25 years ago to an 
amazing 60 billion kilowatt-hours as of 
today. And I may say that the growing 
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needs of the region, for farm and home, 
for industry, and—very importantly— 
for national defense, this great amount 
of power is hardly enough. There is still 
a pressing need for more production fa- 
cilities. 

I am proud to say that Tupelo, that 
thriving city in my district, was the first 
locality of substantial size to receive 
power from the TVA. Its growth and its 
vigor over the past 25 years has amply 
justifled the faith of its leaders in TVA 
and the faith of the people of the city. 
There is no city in the TVA area which 
will be celebrating this milestone in the 
life of TVA with more gratitude. 

Tupelo was joined in ensuing months 
and years by many other customers. 
Now 150 municipal and rural coopera- 
tives have contracts to distribute TVA- 
produced power to their citizens and 
members. The area they serve stretches 
over 80,000 square miles. 

The process of getting electric power 
to the farms was made difficult by the 
existence of few power lines in country 
areas in those days. I would like to pay 
tribute now to the Rural Electrification 
Administration which helped in the or- 
ganization of electric cooperatives, aided 
them in financing and with engineering 
and technical help. Without REA it 
would have taken a long time, if ever, 
for TVA power to reach the region’s 
farms. But that help was forthcoming. 

If TVA was vital to the revival of the 
economy of this great area of the Mid- 
south, so was it vital to the war effort in 
World War II. The need for power to 
make aluminum for planes and for many 
other war products was tremendous and 
it became necessary in the national in- 
terest to speed the TVA construction pro- 
gram at a recordbreaking rate. At one 
time, TVA had 12 large dams and a steam 
plant under construction at one time 
with more than 40,000 workmen engaged 
in the task. 

The public was aware of the power 
going from the TVA system into the 
aluminum and chemical industries. It 
was not to know until the final days of 
the war that an equally great amount of 
power had been pouring secretly into 
plants at Oak Ridge, Tenn., for the pro- 
duction of ingredients of the atomic 
bomb. 

Without the TVA facilities already in 
existence and the additional facilities 
built early in the war there might not 
have been an atomic bomb in time for 
World War II. We well might not have 
been the first nation to possess such a 
weapon. And in these days of world 
tension, TVA power is still going into the 
defense effort at an enormous rate. 

But for most people in the TVA area, 
the effect of an abundance of power at 
low rates has been the agency’s most ob- 
vious contribution. 

In 1933 the average home in the area 
was using 600 kilowatt-hours of electric 
power a year. Today the average home 
uses 6,400 kilowatt-hours of power. This 
is almost precisely twice the national 
average of electric power use. 

Expressing this another way, today 6 
times as many homes in the region have 
8 service and they use 10 times as 
much. 
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To the commerce and industry of the 
region TVA power has been an equal 
boon. This source now employs 15 
times as much electric power as it did in 
1933 in the area and TVA’s commercial 
and industrial customers now use 17.5 
billion kilowatt-hours annually—and the 
rate is growing. 

TVA, under the urgencies of defense 
production, particularly the needs of 
plants engaged in our atomic program 
has now not only developed almost all of 
the available energy from the Tennessee 
River and its major tributaries, but has 
been forced to turn to steam plants for 
a major supplement. TVA is now the 
Nation's user of coal and thus it is 
making jobs for many of the Nation’s 
coal miners, many of them in States be- 
yond the TVA’s service area. Seventy- 
two percent of TVA’s power now comes 
from its steam plants and they burn 18 
million tons of coal a year at a cost of 
$80 million. 

This extra power from steam plants 
has, of course, gone principally into de- 
fense which now consumes 56 percent of 
TVA’s generated production. The atomic 
installations at Oak Ridge and Paducah 
alone use twice as much power as the 
whole city of New York, 

Electric power production is the heart 
of the TVA program. But it is by no 
means all. What it has done for ferti- 
lizer and research in plant foods is a 
story all its own. What it has accom- 
plished for navigation, flood control, 
recreation, malaria control—all of these 
would have merited the investment in 
TVA. 

I doubt that the American people who 
made TVA possible have ever made a 
sounder investment in the history of our 
country. TVA has had a remarkable 
record of paying back the cost of its 
power facilities and of that record its 
friends are justly proud. But it has paid 
off in an even more fruitful way, a better 
life for all people of the United States, 
and the best thing about it is that 
people of the TVA region and the people 
of the United States will be drawing 
dividends on the investment for just as 
long as we have a future. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Oregon. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend my friend for a most stimu- 
lating and important expression here 
today. We in the Pacific Northwest 
realize how important full development 
of our great river resources are, I com- 
mend the people of Tennessee for the 
forward-looking steps that they are tak- 
ing to insure that these resources will 
continue to be developed for the people. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
friend and colleague. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield to my colleague 
and friend from Tennessee [Mr, 
EVERETT]. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
cur in the remarks made by my col- 
leagues with reference to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the good that it 
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has done our people in that section of 
the country. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise at this time to join with my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority on the occasion of 
its 25th anniversary. A lot of water has 
gone over the TVA dams in its 25 years of 
life. Next in volume must be the amount 
of words produced in attacking and in 
defending TVA. 

Tf the TVA only prevented floods, saved 
precious croplands, made wastelands 
bloom into gardens, produced cheap fer- 
tilizer for 35 States, eliminated malaria 
and other diseases and revitalized vast 
areas in 7 States, it would be hailed today 
as a superb achievement and accepted as 
social security is. But TVA produces 
power at less than half the rate charged 
by private power companies. For this 
reason alone, it has been the target of 
unscrupulous, sordid attacks by the util- 
ity combines and their agents. They 
have enlisted the White House in this 
ruthless campaign, for the administra- 
tion for 5 years has been probing for 
ways to weaken and destroy TVA. 

But the TVA is its own best defense. 
Cold facts prove it has been a blessing 
for millions of citizens, a solid invest- 
ment by Uncle Sam and one of the best 
salesmen for democracy in a world where 
democracy is challenged. 

TVA, in furnishing electricity to a good 
many of the residents of Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, and southwestern Vir- 
ginia, has found itself stimulating, 
rather than satisfying, the needs for 
kilowatts. Once the farmhouse is wired 
for a light bulb, the farmer’s wife finds 
she wants an electric stove. Once the 
farmer gets electricity to help him culti- 
vate, he finds his farm prospers enough 
to permit even more electrical installa- 
tions. Industries such as chemicals 
which count power use as a prime pro- 
duction component, are constantly put- 
ting up plants in the TVA region. 

All this means that TVA needs more 
power to meet demands. Since practi- 
cally all of the region's falling water is 
now siphoned off through dams into 
hydroelectric power, the new energy 
must come from the coal-fueled steam- 
generating plants. In recent years, op- 
ponents of the TVA in the administra- 
tion and in Congress have sought to 
clamp down on this expansion of TVA’s 


TVA is both a producer and a whole- 
saler of power. Some 150 municipalities 
and rural electric cooperatives manage 
the distribution, and the distribution 
covers 80,000 square miles, an area al- 
most the size of England. TVA power 
statistics are very impressive. Total 
generating capacity has grown from 
$14,500 kilowatts in 1933 to 10 million 
today. Where there used to be less than 
300,000 customers, there are now 1.5 
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million. Where individual home con- 
sumption used to be 600 kilowatts, it is 
now 6,400—twice the national average. 

The average kilowatt cost is less than 
half the national average—1.2 cents 
versus 2.6 cents. The low-cost TVA 
power has served as a yardstick for 
neighboring private utilities and has 
forced them to lower their own rates to 
meet the competition. Their books still 
show a comfortable profit. 

There are now 31 dams, 8 major 
steam-generating plants and more under 
construction. 

Providing low-cost power is only one 
of TVA's prime purposes. Its dams and 
reservoirs mean flood control. No longer 
is the seven-State area buffeted be- 
tween uncontrolled inundations and 
long periods of drought. The filled 
streams and backed-up lakes, combined 
with locks through dams, have created a 
new inland waterway on which barges 
now haul cargo to thriving ports. 

The impounding of waters of the Ten- 
nessee River has created a lucrative rec- 
reation area. The facilities along some 
10,000 miles of TVA lake shoreline are 
valued at no less than $72 million. 

The coming of TVA has also meant 
large-scale reforestation, and elaborate 
fertilizer research program, extensive 
soil-conservation practices, and the 
cleaning up of one of the country’s worst 
malaria infestations. 

One of TVA’s most significant contri- 
butions has been to provide both a home 
and a power source for the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s operations. A good 
amount of the development of the World 
War II A-bomb took place in the ob- 
scurity of Oak Ridge, Tenn. Subsequent 
nuclear production plants have been 
built at Paducah, Ky. Because of these 
defense needs, the Government is TVA'’s 
biggest customer, accounting for 56 per- 
cent of its power output. It is because 
of the AEC’s power drain, along with 
the increased power demands of the 
United States Army’s Redstone Arsenal 
at Huntsville, Ala., that the TVA finds 
itself in great need of expanded power- 
generating facilities, 

In order to meet these increased needs 
of consumers in the Tennessee Valley, 
Congressman CLIFFORD Davis and I have 
introduced the TVA self-financing bill 
which has been favorably reported by 
the House Public Works Committee and 
is now pending in the Rules Committee. 
The prompt enactment of this bill into 
law would provide for an orderly and 
normal expansion of TVA power-gener- 
ating facilities to meet the growth of 
consumers’ power needs in this area. 
Through such a program of self- 
liquidating bonds, the TVA could expe- 
rience a normal growth and pay its own 
freight without any expense to the 
American taxpayers. 


The record of TVA’s paying its own 
way during the past 25 years is impres- 
sive. The TVA has been repaying the 
United States Treasury for its invest- 
ment at a much faster rate than was 
required by law. The value of the TVA 
plant which belongs to the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been set at $2 billion. In 
addition, TVA pays to State and county 
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governments 5 percent of its gross earn- 
ings from non-Government power sales 
in lieu of property taxes. 

Beyond its domestic accomplishments, 
TVA has become so talked about abroad 
that since World War II some 17,000 
foreign visitors have come into that area 
to witness the operations of this ad- 
vanced public-service project. Among 
the visitors have been kings and queens, 
presidents, prime ministers, ambassa- 
dors, and other high-ranking officials. 

This, then, is a brief account of the 
highlights of TVA’s 25-year record—a 
record of achievement that has made 
TVA a distinct national asset and an 
international symbol of democracy in 
action, 


BATTLE TO END FEDERAL PATER- 
NALS A CHALLENGE TO THE 
STATES AS WELL AS THE FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr, Cramer] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
meeting today in Miami, Fla., a great 
body of men on whom fall much of the 
responsibility for government and for its 
direction and course in this Nation. On 
their decisions will depend now, and from 
day to day, the fate of the basic princi- 
ples on which our forefathers founded 
this free Nation. I would like to extend 
to them my personal welcome to the 
great State of Florida. I would like their 
visit to be a restful, pleasureful, and pro- 
ductive one. On the latter score I have 
asked this opportunity to address the 
House of Representatives and express my 
concern over an issue important to every 
American today. 

As far as I am concerned, one of the 
greatest threats to the individual—his 
home, his way of life—and that of gen- 
erations to come is the threat of cen- 
tralized government and the concentra- 
tion of political, economic, social, and 
other powers in the Federal Government. 
Every major segment of our life is 
threatened with regulation and control. 
We must face this danger today and not 
only arrest it’s present turn toward a 
devastating end but must make an about- 
face and return federally usurped au- 
thorities and responsibilities to the 
States. 

The Federal Government today has 
grown to a swollen bureaucracy far be- 
yond the concepts of our Founding 
Fathers. 

Federal control of your life and mine 
touches each of us today, with our tacit 
consent and acquiescence. 

Federal Government today is not suf- 
ficiently responsive to the wishes or will 
of the people. 

There is an answer—there is a solu- 
tion—and we must seek in ourselves the 
courage to provide that answer. 

Today, in the first day of their meet- 
ing in Miami, this subject is being dis- 
cussed by the governors in radio and 
TV broadcasts and in the press. 

There seems to be a disinclination on 
the part of some of the governors to 
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carry out the program that was so cou- 
rageously set forth by a Republican Pres- 
ident of the United States. Among 
others, there seems to be a tendency to 
travel at a snail’s pace, a reluctance to 
boldly set forth on a program so basi- 
cally American that it calls for the par- 
ticipation of every person, every State 
legislator, every Member of this Con- 
gress. I hope that the people will call for 
action now. I feel certain they do not 
want the present drastic trend toward 
Federal concentration of power and a 
socialistic state attacked ona powder puff 
basis. I hope the governors assembled 
assume the responsibility for strong, 
clear, productive action now. 

I know the Members of this House will 
recall the highlight of the 1957 gover- 
nors’ conference held in Williamsburg, 
Va., which was one of the most defini- 
tive, thought-provoking, and challeng- 
ing States rights speeches made in re- 
cent history, made by President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. For the first time in 
better than two decades, a President of 
the United States spoke out, indicating 
deep conviction in the concept of States 
rights and the delegation of limited 
powers by the States to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the subject apparently being 
‘taboo and apparently old fashioned with 
his two Democratic predecessors. 

Thus, for the first time in over 20 
years the American people were treated 
to the unique experience of seeing the 
President of the United States, the head 
of the Federal Government, acknowledg- 
ing that the Federal Government which 
he heads to be a creature of the States, 
which has only those powers delegated 
by the States to it specifically, and only 
those necessarily implied to carry out 
certain delegated functions. The Pres- 
ident further presented to the confer- 
ence one of the greatest challenges in 
recent history and that is a return to the 
States of some of the taxing powers and 
with it some of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the Federal Government. In 
his words an attempt to “revitalize the 
principal of sharing of responsibility, 
separation of authority, of diffusion of 
power, in our free government.” 

In this speech, with this challenge, 
our Republican President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower breathed new life into the 
10th amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States which guarantees that 
“the powers not delegated to the United 
. States by the Constitution, nor prohib- 
ited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 
The President at the Williamsburg con- 
ference recommended a concrete pro- 
gram of action to turn the tide of Fed- 
eral paternalism, of further centraliza- 
tion of power in Washington, of further 
siphoning away of State authority. 

Early reports from the present gov- 
ernors’ conference indicate only little 
consideration of and great difference of 
opinion on this subject. I believe the 
time for programed and strong action 
is here. The States must assume respon- 
sibilities, with taxing authority, to com- 
bat the trend to overly liberal, socialized 
and concentrated Federal Government. 
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Perhaps a few figures would make it 
easier to comprehend the impact of this 
tidal wave of federalism, In the 23 years 
from 1934 to 1956, Federal grants-in-aid 
to the States and payments to individ- 
uals by way of some 125 programs 
totaled more than $80,500,000,000. 

For the sake of a more localized ap- 
plication of this information during the 
same 23-year period the State of Tennes- 
see received as its share of this money 
approximately $1,743,000,000. Of this 
amount $1,188,000,000 was distributed in 
the 10 years from 1947 to 1956. 

The Federal Government today con- 
trols at least 75 percent of the total 
activities of State governments. With 
control goes a centralization of power 
and in too much centralization there 
is the kind of danger that should con- 
cern us all as we think in terms of 
federalism versus States rights today. 

To be sure, through the distribution 
of Federal money many useful Govern- 
ment services have been extended 
throughout the country. Many who are 
looking for an easy way out believe this 
end has justified the means, that the 
extension of these services has been a 
necessary and constructive means of 
providing minimum programs for the 
States. At the same time, it follows 
almost inevitably and cannot be denied 
that citizen reliance on State and lo- 
cal governments and local control of 
these programs has been proportion- 
ately reduced. 

In the light of these facts, it is fairly 
easy to understand why federalism and 
States rights bear the relationship to 
each other that they do today. Thread- 
ed through it all is the somewhat dubi- 
ous assumption that our State and local 
governments can take what they want, 
though it be elementally opposed to 
States rights, and still for any reason, 
traditional or otherwise, be completely 
free to resist any other aspect of Fed- 
eral authority, or its consequences, that 
they do not want. 

A brief, more detailed review of just 
a few examples of what has happened 
in recent years as a demonstration of 
how in several functions of the Govern- 
ment that these functions have been ab- 
dicated by the States and have been 
taken over by the Federal Government 
can be given: 

First, The control of water pollution 
in restricted areas, not including sewage 
treatment plants, this year cost $2 mil- 
lion and next year will cost $3 million. 

Second. Program for drainage of 
anthracite coal mines was $1 million in 
1957 and $2.5 million in 1958. 

Third. Aid to local communities for 
waste treatment was $7 million in 1957 
and $62 million in 1958. 

Fourth. Health research facilities was 
$1.7 million in 1957 and jumped to $8.4 
million in 1958. 

Fifth. Library services jumped to $1 
million in 1958. 

These are just some examples of where 
the Federal Government is substantially 
increasing its grant-in-aid programs, al- 
though, of course, the need for these 
types of programs on some levels of gov- 
ernment can hardly be contested. The 
question involved is whether it is not bet- 
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ter and whether it could not be more ef- 
fective for these programs to be carried 
out by the State rather than have the 
Federal Government siphon off the tax 
dollars and returning in the form of 
grants that portion of those dollars re- 
maining after administrative costs. Ex- 
cessive Federal administrative costs are 
estimated at 25 percent of each dollar 
sent to Washington and of course at the 
Same time the Federal Government is 
controlling fundamental policy concern- 
ing these programs. I feel they could 
possibly in many instances be more effec- 
tively and economically administered on 
the local level and a concerted effort af- 
ter adequate study should be made in 
that direction. 

With regard to what has been done, 
the President’s speech itself was the 
outgrowth of the President’s deep-seated 
conviction with regard to the responsi- 
bility of the States and retention by the 
States of their rightful authority under 
the 10th amendment to the Constitution 
and under the fundamental concept of 
the State-Federal relationships. Out of 
this deep-seated feeling grew the joint 
State-Federal Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations which studied the 
matter of State-Federal relationships. 

The President’s recommendation at 
the conference was adopted in principle 
after a great hue and cry was heard from 
the liberal leftwing governors who 
have, as members of the Democratic 
Party, consistently called for Federal 
intervention, greater Federal taxing au- 
thority and greater Federal usurpation 
of previously accepted State responsibil- 
ities. They constantly feed the flames 
of increased Federal paternalism as the 
only solution to the problems of the peo- 
ple of the respective States. They thus 
wholeheartedly accept the collectivistic 
theory that the welfare of the Nation can 
best be served only by the National Gov- 
ernment. 

Some of the statements of these lib- 
eral governors at the time that the 
resolution was under consideration will 
be recalled. Governor Robert D. Holmes 
of Oregon accused the President of “fan- 
ning unrest” and “shoving the clock 
backward” with his States rights pro- 
posal. Of course, other Democratic 
governors such as Michigan’s G. Men- 
nen Williams and New York’s Averell 
Harriman were openly critical of the 
President’s idea of returning to the 
States some of the taxing power and 
with it the authority and control that 
had been usurped by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in recent years. 

It was particularly noteworthy to me 
of course that even the southern gov- 
ernors, who are traditional States rights 
backers, were very slow publicly to com- 
mend the President for his courageous 
stand. It may be that it took them some 
time to recover from the tremendous 
shock of hearing a President of the 
United States discussing the subject of 
States rights which is a discourse to 
which they had not been treated by any 
Democrat President for better than 20 
years. 

In any event the resolution was 
passed which offered State cooperation 
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in the President's proposal that a study 
group be formed. This resulted in the 
formation of the Federal-State Action 
Committee composed of 10 governors 
and 7 Federal representatives. This 
committee in December of 1957 made its 
preliminary recommendations. 

On May 13, 1958, President Eisenhower 
sent a letter to the Honorable Sam RAY- 
BURN, Speaker of the House, in which 
he enumerated proposals that the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment would accept comprising those 
proposals recommended by the Federal- 
State Action Committee in December. 
He requested Congressional action there- 
on. In so doing the President said: 

On numerous occasions I have warned 
against the dangers of overcentralizing the 
power and authority in the National Govern- 
ment. Similarly I have made clear my con- 
viction that to avoid these dangers State and 
local governments must be strengthened. 


The President further went on to say 
that recommendations designed to “im- 
prove the balance in our system of di- 
vided governmental responsibility” will 
be sent to Congress. 

The recommendations proposed were 
six in number and have been incorpo- 
rated in H. R. 12524. Because of their 
historical significance in that they con- 
stitute one of the few instances in re- 
cent years that any effort has been made 
to encourage the States to accept their 
full responsibility and to remove the Fed- 
eral Government from fields which Uncle 
Sam had taken over largely as a result 
of inaction on the part of the States, I 
call them to your attention again. 

These proposals are as follows: s 

First. To discontinue Federal grants 
for vocational education, a program now 
costing $50 million a year. 

Second. Discontinue Federal grants 
for construction of waste treatment fa- 
cilities under the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act of 1956 which was authorized at 
$50 million a year. 

Third. Reduce Federal taxes on local 
telephone service from 10 percent to 6 
percent which is a difference of $150 
million a year in tax revenue. 

Fourth. Leave responsibility for deal- 
ing with local natural disasters primarily 
to local and State agencies, with Federal 
assistance only where unusual heavy 
damage is involved. 

Fifth. Give the States a greater share 
in promoting peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

Sixth. Encourage greater efforts by 
the States in urban development, hous- 
ing and metropolitan planning. 

In each instance, of course, the respon- 
sibility for carrying out these programs 
would thus become primarily the respon- 
sibility of the States and in consider- 
ation for undertaking this responsibility 
the Federal Government would relin- 
quish to the States 4 percent of the 10 
percent Federal telephone service tax 
which would bring in revenue of $150 
million a year to the States. The pro- 
gram being relinquished to the States 
is estimated at $110 million in present 
Federal costs which would leave a sur- 
plus of about $40 million for additional 
State activities in these or other fields. 
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This transition from Federal to State 
function would be accomplished over a 
proposed 5-year period by using a tax 
credit device in which the States would 
enact a 4 percent tax on telephone serv- 
ice and the Federal Government would 
give a 4 percent Federal taxpayer 
credit. After this interim 5-year period 
the State tax would become permanent 
and the Federal tax would be reduced to 
6 percent. 

As a matter of speculation there are 
other obvious areas of Federal taxation 
that could be turned over to the States 
along with responsibility for administer- 
ing and carrying out other programs 
now under Federal jurisdiction. A thor- 
ough study of these tax-turn-back and 
authority-turn-back possibilities should 
be made. An example is estate and gift 
tax revenues which netted the Federal 
Treasury $1,365,000,000 in 1957. The 
return of this tax alone would permit 
the States to accept many of the duties 
that could properly be returned to them 
and to pay for them. 

Congress has thus been asked by the 
President now to assist in this move- 
ment away from greater Federal power 
and control. It is unfortunate that Con- 
gress has done nothing on its own in 
this respect. Preceding the President’s 
speech in Williamsburg, our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Petty], introduced 
House Resolution 326 calling for a joint 
House-Senate study by the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the possibility of the 
Federal Government relinquishing to 
each of the several States of the United 
States the power to levy and collect taxes 
now levied and collected by the United 
States to the extent such relinquishment 
is necessary to permit each such State 
to assume complete responsibility for the 
financing and management of those 
projects and programs receiving Federal 
grants-in-aid which properly should be 
the responsibility of State or local gov- 
ernments. No action was taken on this 
proposal although the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. PELLY] indicated in 
floor debate following the President’s 
Williamsburg address that he had been 
assured a hearing before the Rules Com- 
mittee. I think this indicates the lack 
of interest in this fundamental prob- 
lem—one of the most critical facing the 
Nation today—by Congress under its 
present Democrat control and with its 
present makeup. Even the President’s 
challenge, stated in such forceful and 
logical manner, has failed to shake Con- 
gress out of its present “we in Washing- 
ton can do these things better than the 
States or local governments and should 
therefore take them over” attitude that 
has been so deeply engrained in the 
thinking of the present majority party. 

It is essential that Congress take effec- 
tive and constructive steps in combating 
the erosion of the rights and powers of 
the people and the States. 

If any effort is to have any meaning 
in the long-range future it is essential 
that the Governor’s Conference continue 
and strengthen the authority of the 
commission in that the President has in- 
dicated this is merely the first step in 
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accomplishing what the President has 
suggested. The present recommenda- 
tions merely scratch the surface. He 
named these long-range steps in his ad- 
dress at Williamsburg to provide re- 
sumption of State authority in fields 
and areas where State jurisdiction right- 
fully be asserted. They were: 

First. To designate functions which 
States are ready and willing to assume 
and finance which are now carried by 
the Federal Government, wholly or in 
part. 

Second. To recommend State revenue 
adjustment to enable the States to 
carry these functions. 

Third. To chart the field of respective 
Federal-State responsibilities and rec- 
ommend levels of effort needed to assure 
effective action. 

I hope the present Governor’s Con- 
ference does more than give token action. 
It is my hope that the Governor’s Con- 
ference will authorize the Governor 
members of the joint Federal-State Ac- 
tion Committee to continue and expand 
their services and further to instruct 
them to diligently pursue this necessary 
effort to keep and preserve States rights. 

In suggesting this and in acknowledg- 
ing that headway is being made I think 
it is well to recall the very strong funda- 
mental belief of President Eisenhower: 

I believe deeply in States rights. I believe 
in the preservation of our States as vigor- 
ous, powerful government units is essential 
to permanent individual freedom and the 
growth of our national strength. But it is 
idle to champion States rights without up- 
holding States responsibiilties as well. I 
believe an objective reappraisal and reallo- 
cation of those responsibilities can lighten 
the hand of central authority, reinforce our 
State and local governments, and in the 
process strengthen all America. I believe 


we owe it to America to undertake that 
effort. 


The President threw out the challenge 
to the States in Williamsburg and that 
challenge remains just as strong, just 
as commanding as when it was stated. 
That challenge being as follows: 

In varying degrees and in varying circum- 
stances, Federal Government cooperation 
with States and communities has been, is 
now, and continues to be indispensable. 
But I would urge that the States insistently 
contend for the fullest responsibility of es- 
sential State problems, well knowing that 
with the responsibility there goes, in the 
long run, authority. 


It is interesting to note that one of the 
recent reports made available to Con-- 
gress in its study of this problem is the 
Kastenbaum report for 1953 in which was 
said, in part: 

The National Government has used grant 
and aid primarily to achieve more national 
objectives, not to help States and local goy- 
ernments finance their activities. 


Of course, this statement, if it is true, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
at least in part it is, leads to the obvious 
conclusion that these grants can be, and 
apparently in some instances are used as 
a political tool with which to carry out 
the social and economic philosophies of 
national planners. Many of these the 
States might not have developed if left 
to their own resources, Many of these 
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would be adverse to the best interests of 
the individual States, if evaluated on a 
State rather than a national basis. 
Many of these lead to impractical appli- 
cation on the local level. Federal grants 
can be and perhaps often are a political 
lever, with powerful political forces push- 
ing on one end to elevate and forcefully 
disseminate a theory or philosophy of 
government or sociology or economics or 
welfare, for which there may be no real 
need—for which there is no real demand 
by the people, at least no real majority 
demand—although all the people end up 
paying the bill. We are inevitably and 
basically talking about the fundamentals 
of collectivism versus individualism, so- 
cialism versus individual freedom and 
rights, and the Federal concentration 
rather than the diffusion of power. 

The President put it very well at Wil- 
liamsburg when he summarized the 
problem of continuing Federal assump- 
tion of power when he said: 

The irony of the whole thing is accentu- 
ated as we recall the National Government 
was itself not the parent, but the creature, 
of the States acting together. Yet today it 
is made to appear that creature, Franken- 
steinlike, is determined to destroy the 
creators. 


What have some of the ADA, leftwing 
Democrats proposed in the way of our 
Federal programs today? Here are the 
figures taken from bills before this Con- 
gress—bills for Federal grants. 

The cost of these proposals is astro- 
nomical, but it places the thinking of 
these Members in proper perspective. 
It places responsibility for centreliza- 
tion of Government directly on the 
shoulders of those 80 Members who 
signed the manifesto, who were 100 per- 
cent supporters of the superliberal ADA 
and their many supporters in the Demo- 
crat Party. 

One Democratic proposal for aid to 
education would run $57,546,000,000. A 
proposed unemployment dole $1.46 bil- 
lion, a farm bill $26.5 billion additional, 
six social-security proposals by one Mem- 
ber—socialistic in creation—would cost 
$32.75 billion. The total further federal- 
ization ,they would propose along with 
other members of the ADA 80 is $139.5 
billion; $139.5 billion more in Federal 
control through centralized government, 
and control in the hands of a minority 
of Congress. 

Another alarming indicator is the in- 
creasing of spending as indicated by the 
tax take of the Federal Government as 
compared to that of the State govern- 
ment from 1929 to 1957. 

During this period, the Federal share 
which is represented by spending has in- 
creased 30 times, from 1929 to 1957. 

Spending on State and local levels has 
increased only a little more than four 
times from 1929 to 1957. 

As represented by national income 
the Federal percentage of spending has 
increased seven times from 1929 to 1957, 
while the spending of States and local 
governments has actually decreased as 
compared to national income from 1929 
to 1957. 

It thus clearly shows that a larger per- 
centage of national income is being at- 
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tached and spent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment than by the States today. The 
trend has been very markedly toward an 
increase in Federal spending as related 
to percentage national incomes and 
spending compared to State and local 
spending which has remained pretty 
much the same. These figures further 
are astounding in that they demonstrate 
that in 1929 State spending was over 
three times that of Federal spending but 
as of 1957 the Federal spending was bet- 
ter than twice that of the States. This 
is a complete reversal of emphasis. It 
shows very clearly a greater concentra- 
tion of power and authority in Washing- 
ton, and I repeat the word “power,” 
because with spending authority goes 
power and control. A citation of these 
figures alone should be sufficient to stir 
State governmental authorities into a 
program of long-range planned action. 
We must reverse this dangerous trend 
that means we are hurtling toward cen- 
tralized government and that we are 
drifting daily toward socialism. 

I do not hesitate this time to point out 
that President Eisenhower made his 
recommendation and has been a stanch, 
forthright, and fighting States rights 
advocate as a Republican President. 
The Republican records under his ad- 
ministration clearly demonstrated that 
the Republican Party today on a truly 
national basis, provable upon the record, 
as compared to the preceding 20 years of 
Democratic rule, the GOP is the national 
States rights party today. 

Of course, I do not deny that there are 
a number of States rights Democrats 
and those largely in the South. I do as- 
sert that they are in the minority in 
their party and I think they are aware 
of this fact. I think if it had not been 
for the Republicans coming to the 
rescue on many occasions this country 
would have traveled further down the 
road to socialism under the 20 years of 
Democratic rule with the New Deal left 
wingers riding high. 

I now suggest further that the gov- 
ernors consider resolution requesting 
that the Federal Government, before 
taking on any new responsibilities in any 
new fields as well as expansion of respon- 
sibilities in present fields that could be 
handled by the States, consult with the 
governors through the governors’ confer- 
ence or a committee thereof. In this 
way the governors will have an opportu- 
nity to express themselves and the peo- 
ple of this Nation will have opportunity 
to advise their governors as well as the 
Federal Government as to their wishes. 

If this is done, I am confident that it 
will be quickly and unequivocally demon- 
strated that the people of this Nation are 
competent to handle their own problems 
on a local level; that they acknowledge 
that the Federal Government acquires 
only funds that they on the local level 
paid into the Federal Government; that 
the people desire to retain on the local 
level and through their local govern- 
mental units control of these programs, 
and that the people themselves are 
stanch believers in States rights and the 
fundamental proposition that the limits 
of the Federal Government should be as 
Abraham Lincoln said to “do for the peo- 
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ple what they are unable to do for 
themselves.” Iam sure the State execu- 
tives as well as the Federal Government 
will learn that the people are concerned 
with the inherent dangers in the growth 
of distant, impersonal, and centralized 
bureaucracy in Washington. It is unfor- 
tunate that the State chief executives, 
as well as the State legislators, have not 
fully acknowledged this fact. 

I have heard over and over again from 
the chief executives of many of the 
States, criticism of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the calling for stronger leader- 
ship to accomplish the admitted national 
objectives. However, at this time I wish 
to call upon the chief executives of the 
States to exercise their own strong lead- 
ership to accept their full responsibility, 
to exert their considered efforts and 
talents, in stemming this tide, in ending 
this rush to Washington, in looking less 
to Uncle Sam for the solution to prob- 
lems which can in most instances better 
be solved on the State level. 

I have also consistently heard the la- 
ment of many chief executives of the 
States to the effect that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is absorbing many fields of tax- 
ation and thus limiting the taxing pow- 
ers of the State. Again I think this is 
largely the fault of States and the gov- 
ernors themselves because of failure to 
act in many fields. 

I am hopeful this responsibility will be 
accepted by the governors’ conference 
and will offer encouragement and give 
courage to the governors in more force- 
fully asserting themselves not only as 
legislation relates to further taxation hut 
as it relates to the assumption by the 
States of some of the present taxing au- 
hority that the Federal Government has 
taken over. 

Again may I make the point that 
States rights, including taxation, has be- 
come the Republican program. For 
example: 

In the field of taxes it is well known 
that the Republican Party has enacted 
7 out of the 10 reductions in income 
taxes. The Democrats have voted 14 of 
the 15 income tax increases since 1913. 
It is further a matter of record that in 
the 20 years of Democratic rule that the 
Democrats added 44,900,000 persons, 
mainly dow-income workers, to the tax 
roles, and during the same period in- 
creased the tax burden by 31 times from 
$2 billion to $63 billion. In compar- 
ison, when the Republicans gained power 
in the 80th Congress taxes were reduced 
by $4.8 million per year benefiting 
47 million taxpayers and removing 7.4 
million low-income persons from tax 
books. This was done despite three 
vetoes from a Democrat President. Then 
again, when the Republican 83d Congress 
was elected, a $7.4 billion tax reduction 
was enacted, the largest for any year in 
the Nation’s history; 64 percent of this 
cut went to low-income people. 

Since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress, the 84th and 85th sessions, the 
trend toward socialism has been evi- 
denced on many occasions and some ex- 
amples are: 

First. The Democratic-sponsored ef- 
fort to get the Federal Government into 
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the business of building nuclear-powered 
plants in competition with private enter- 
prise, opposed by Republicans. 

Second. The effort by the Democrats 
to give TVA unlimited authority to ex- 
pand territory and financing and to take 
it out from under Government control, 
Federal Government supervision being 
essential so long as Federal money is in- 
volved. Opposed by Republicans, 

Third. The effort by the Democrats to 
bring feed grains under the price support 
program and also to expand in an almost 
unlimited fashion the Federal farm sub- 
sidy program resulting in increased sur- 
pluses and not only greater taxpayer but 
greater consumer per cost. Opposed by 
Republicans, 

Fourth. The refusal of the Democrats 
to accept reasonable State and local par- 
ticipation in public works projects which 
resulted in the President’s veto of the 
public works bill. 

Fifth. The substitution by the Demo- 
crats of a direct appropriation method 
for building Federal buildings other than 
permitting them to be financed by pri- 
vate enterprise money under the lease- 
purchase program which would result in 
substantially increasing the national 
debt and eliminating private enterprise's 
proper function in this field. 

Sixth. Democrats consistently at- 
tempted to force upon Congress sub- 
stantially increased public housing even 
though existing authorization for units 
had not been used up. 

Seventh. The Democrat majority has 
consistently blocked Republican efforts 
to dispose of Government business ven- 
tures that are competing with private 
enterprise. They insist all action to 
eliminate Government in business be re- 
viewed by Democrat-controlled commit- 
tees of Congress. Federal competition 
with private enterprise is an outgrowth 
of ever-increasing government. 

It was not until the Republican 80th 
Congress that the Republican pledge to 
act on tidelands through legislation 
could be fulfilled. It was a pledge not 
only to the southern States but to the 
American people as well. Contrary to 
some of the thinking of the New Deal 
Democrats this was not a turning back 
of the clock of progress but instead it 
was an affirmation and ratification of 
some 30 rulings by the Department of 
Interior, some 53 rulings of the United 
States Supreme Court, some 244 rulings 
of Federal and State courts, all of which 
had been ignored and purposely flaunted 
by previous Democrat administrations, 
as far as legislation was concerned. 

With the leadership of a Republican 
President and the Republican 83d Con- 
gress a demand was made of a Democrat 
Congress that highway funds spent in 
the States should approximate what the 
people of those States pay each year in 
Federal gasoline taxes; that the State 
should have returned to them an amount 
equivalent to the taxes collected from 
road users for the purpose of improving 
road facilities. Up to that time Con- 
gress had provided only a small portion 
of what was collected in the State be 
returned to the States, the balance being 
spent on general expense of the Federal 
Government. This concept was fully 
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implemented by the President’s recom- 
ene to Congress in the 84th ses- 
sion. 

Further it was under Republican aus- 
pices that the National Labor Relations 
Board adopted new rules which were de- 
signed to give each State greater juris- 
diction in the handling of labor cases 
which were formerly placed under Fed- 
eral jurisdiction, 

It was the Republicans who developed 
a new policy for Federal cooperation 
with the States and with the local agen- 
cies in the development of watershed 
projects for flood control and for soil 
conservation purposes. 

Of course there could be added to this 
the numerous other Republican accom- 
plishments which show very clearly that 
the Republican Party believes in cutting 
back the Federal paternalism and reduc- 
ing the tax take from the taxpayers 
within the State. Republicans are un- 
alterably opposed to the further spread 
of socialism or collectivism usurping in- 
dividual and States rights in this coun- 
try. 

Regardless of party affiliation it is my 
sincere hope that the Governors’ Confer- 
ence will go forward with the start that 
has been made in the relocation of pow- 
ers of the Government, that their efforts 
are directed toward assumption of 
greater powers by the States and as- 
sumption of some of the taxing powers 
and programing authority of the Federal 
Government. I believe this is one of the 
greatest challenges to be faced by the 
Nation today. We must not become vul- 
nerable to socialism as sought by those 
who espoused the dogma taught by 
Nikolai Lenin when he stated “taxation, 
with its offspring, inflation, is a vital 
weapon to displace the system of free 
enterprise.” And of course we know 
that socialism and communism cannot 
succeed without a concentration of 
power in one Federal authority which 
denies the right of States and of the in- 
dividual. 

It is eminently true that we in 
America must always remember a Na- 
tion cannot be enslaved by separate and 
locally controlled authority but only by 
strong centralized government. In our 
Republic, centralized Government can 
become strong only with the acquiescence 
or willingness of the people often mani- 
fested by inaction and disinterest for 
the Federal Government to assume 
greater and greater responsibilities, 
broader and broader fields of endeavor 
and wider and wider influence over our 
everyday lives. 

This, I am sure, Americans will never 
permit. 

I hope this great deliberative body, 
with the aid of the governors of the sep- 
arate sovereign States, under the Presi- 
dent’s leadership, meet this challenge of 
the time—the challenge of this age. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I wish to comment 
that the gentleman from Florida has, 
in my judgment, just delivered a mas- 
terpiece. This has required much study 
and much hard work on his part and 
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it is worth everyone’s reading. I hope 
the Members will take it to heart and 
look it over. 

I have held the conviction for a num- 
ber of years that we are a vastly stronger 
Nation, composed of 48 sovereign re- 
publics with each one doing its own job, 
than we would be as a powerful au- 
tonomy, a dictatorship. 

I commend the gentleman also for 
his going into detail on some of the 
things that are being considered by the 
governors’ conference. We have become 
a Federal-aid Nation. Whether we like 
it or not, that is what we are. When 
annually 7 or 8 billion dollars worth of 
our income is poured back into the 
States and communities just after being 
collected, we are a Federal-aid Nation. 

I might particularly direct attention 
to this typical Federal grant-in-aid act 
which created Federal assistance for 
sewage-disposal plants. I am now in- 
formed that few communities of the 
hundreds that had intended to set up 
sewage-disposal plants will start. They 
are all waiting to be sure how much 
money they can get from the Federal 
Government before they start their 
plants. In other words, it has slowed 
down the national movement for sew- 
age-disposal plants. This was enacted 
under the guise of an incentive water pol- 
lution acceleration program. We are all 
for clear, clean water, of course, but this 
certainly was a misnomer and is being 
reacted to wrongly. 

There is also rural electrification, a 
pet scheme for many years, and they 
did a great job. Ninety-six percent of 
the farms of America, I am informed, 
are electrified now, yet they come back 
to us each year for $100 million or $200 
million to extend the facilities. 

I think it is time we had a reaction, 
restudy, and reappraisal on this whole 
field of Federal-aid grant program and 
I commend the gentleman for present- 
ing it thus to us. 

Mr, CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 4 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. : 

Mr. BOW. I, too, would like to com- 
mend the gentleman from Florida for 
his very fine address to the House today. 
The facts and figures are quite reveal- 
ing. The gentleman referred to a bill by 
the gentleman from Washington IMr. 
PELLVI which would have created a joint 
committee of the Congress to make a 
study of the grants-in-aid. I should 
like to point out to the gentleman that 
about the same time the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Lanprum] and I, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] in- 
troduced a resolution creating a select 
committee in the House to make a simi- 
lar investigation. In fairness to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH], 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
a hearing was held by the Committee 
on Rules on the Landrum and Bow bill 
creating a committee here in the House 
to make the investigation. The inclina- 
tion, I think, of the Committee on Rules 
at that time was to report out that bill 
so that we might have a committee to 
make this investigation. It was then de- 
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termined, however, that there was a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations charged with the re- 
sponsibility of making the investigation, 
and the Committee on Rules failed to 
report it out or did not report it out 
for the reason that it would be an in- 
vasion of the rights of a regular com- 
mittee of the House if they had done 
so. I thought, perhaps, that the gentle- 
man would like to have that history. 

I do want to say to the gentleman 
I think he has put his finger on one 
of the most important things that this 
Congress and the governors can do, 
namely, to return to the States the 
rights which have been reserved to them 
and matters which they should handle 
because the closer we can keep the gov- 
ernment to home and the closer we 
can keep it to the people, the better gov- 
ernment the people are going to have. 
I congratulate the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Ohio, and especially for fill- 
ing in the House on other bills intro- 
duced on this subject which I had 
omitted. I did not omit them purposely, 
but only because my time is limited. I 
know many Members of the Congress 
are interested in this program, and the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio, of 
course, has been a leader so far as this 
problem is concerned as has the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hresranp], 
particularly with regard to certain Su- 
preme Court decisions involving this very 
question, as well as the question of the 
preemption of State statutes by the Su- 
preme Court decisions such as in the 
Nelson case. I appreciate the leadership 
and interest being shown. I wanted to 
make sure that the Members of the 
House knew that there are a lot of 
States rights Republicans and that 
States rights is a fundamental philoso- 
phy of the Republican Party. The dif- 
ference is that in the Democratic Party 
those who believe in States rights are 
in the minority while in the Republican 
Party, they are in the majority because 
it is a fundamental philosophy of our 
party and always has been—and that it 
is not limited territorially only to the 
South in our party—but is a philosophy 
held nationally. Even the southern peo- 
ple are beginning to realize that to be in 
the majority in their fundamental be- 
liefs they are having to join the Republi- 
can cause—by so doing, by supporting 
Republican candidates, they can also 
show their displeasure at being a mi- 
nority in their own party and thus get 
results, perhaps, in their party too. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CKRAMER. Iyield. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I, too, want to 
commend the gentleman for his very 
fine presentation of a critical problem, 
and one that I think will become more 
critical as the years go by unless we do 
something about it. 

I noticed a survey the other day which 
seems to point up this problem to a de- 
gree, Up to May 12 our colleagues on 
the other side of the aisle submitted 20 
nonduplicating spending proposals which 
would cost a total of $157.9 billion of ex- 
penditures over a 5-year period. This is 
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between one-quarter and one-half of 
last year’s gross national product, and 
about half the total income of all work- 
ers in this country. 

Including the nonduplicating expend- 
iture proposals submitted by the other 
body as well as in this House, it goes 
to something like $206.5 billion over 
5 years, which is one-half the value of 
everything made and sold in the United 
States, and all the income, profits, and 
savings of the last year. It seems to me 
that in view of these proposals that have 
been put in by our colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle, certainly we will 
have to become more and more aware 
of the encroachment of the Federal 
Government on the free lives of our in- 
dividuals, as has been stated by the 
gentleman from California and the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. If the Fed- 
eral Government is going into those 
areas, then most certainly controls will 
follow. I know of nothing that will lead 
us down the road to socialism faster 
than that. We all recognize there are 
areas where there can be cooperation 
between Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments, but where it can be done on 
the local level certainly that is where 
it should be done. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I would like to say that I think hold- 
ing to this fundamental belief this year 
is of tremendous importance and shows 
where real conviction lies, because this 
year there have been so many demands 
from the majority party for additional 
public works programs and additional 
injection of the Federal Government 
into local government functions in a 
feeble effort to try to do something 
about the economic situation. So it 
would seem that this problem is more 
fundamental than ever before and the 
need for being guided by fundamental 
principles is as commanding as at any 
time in our history. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, Asis the gentleman yield? 

. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man ho Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I want to 
compliment the gentleman on his fine 
speech setting forth his ideas and the 
ideas of many of us on the relationship 
between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I am particularly interested 
in this field because one of the members 
on the staff of the President of the Unit- 
ed States who is charged with this re- 
sponsibility is a former governor of my 
State; the Honorable Howard Pyle, now 
Deputy Assistant to the President on 
Federal-State Relations, the first such 
person to hold this position, newly created 
by President Eisenhower. The former 
governor of Arizona has worked very, 
very hard and effectively in trying to 
discover realms in which the Federal 
Government may withdraw and the 
States assume responsibilities. 

I might ask the gentleman if he would 
agree with me that there is definitely a 
field for exploration between the States 
and the Federal Government, with the 
idea that the States would assume cer- 
tain obligations and the Federal Govern- 
ment in return for that would remain 
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out of certain fields of taxation. It is 
interesting, to begin with, that there are 
probably some fields which the Federal 
Government has entered which should 
never have been entered. On the other 
hand, there are certain fields that the 
Federal Government entered because 
the States did not themselves enter that 
field. It is not enough to say that the 
Federal Government overstepped its own 
bounds in certain areas and to say that 
this area must be dropped. 

In other words, perhaps the people of 
the country feel that somebody should 
fill the vacuum that has been created 
and which the Federal Government has 
stepped into. Perhaps something along 
the lines of a gentleman’s agreement or 
resolution passed by the House and the 
Senate and agreed to by the legislatures 
of the States—not necessarily a consti- 
tutional amendment, but along those 
lines—which would be feasible in rede- 
fining the areas which the States and 
Federal Government should enter. In 
other words, perhaps the line of de- 
marcation between States’ powers and 
areas has become so fuzzy as compared 
to that of the Federal Government that 
something should be done to make that 
area more clear and define along with 
that the areas of taxation. Iam certain 
the gentleman would agree with me that 
any responsibility which is assumed 
must carry with it the means of financ- 
ing that responsibility. Many times we 
feel that the Federal Government has 
preempted so much of the field of taxa- 
tion that in order for the States to do 
anything more than they are already 
doing it will become necessary for cer- 
tain areas of taxation to be ceded back to. 
the States. 

Mr. CRAMER. I think the gentleman 
has made a very significant contribution 
to this discussion and, of course, I think 
his suggestion is an excellent one that 
deserves being fully investigated. 

The suggestion I made is more or less 
considered an additional starting point. 
Besides the present State-Federal com- 
mission I think it would be important 
that the governors themselves took the 
leadership joining with the President in 
his leadership and requesting the execu- 
tive branch, at least before it goes into 
these new fields or expands existing 
fields, that it consult with that commit- 
tee of governors and widely publicize it 
to get public reaction in order that the 
Federal Government on the executive 
side could then better determine whether 
to go into the new or expanded fields or 
whether the people of the States were 
themselves willing to accept the respon- 
sibility on the State or local land. That, 
of course, would provide valuable guid- 
ance for the legislative branch of gov- 
ernment as well. Ithank the gentleman 
for his suggestion. Then, too, there is 
no reason why Congress, too, could not 
set up a membership or participation in 
such a joint State-Federal undertaking. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gen- 
tleman has certainly put his finger on 
the idea which I have tried to express 
and I think expressed it better than I 
did. The idea would be that some ma- 
chinery be established so that if a new 
area was to be included in legislation, 


if it is an area in the gray zone between 
Federal and State powers, that the 
States first have the opportunity to or 
express a willingness to enter the par- 
ticular area before the Federal Govern- 
ment acts. 

To me it is axiomatic that if we are 
to have a Federal system which we have 
in this country and to which I am de- 
voted, and I am sure I include the gen- 
tleman from Florida as well, it becomes 
necessary for these areas to be a little 
more clearly defined. In other words, 
the more powerful government, which is 
the Federal Government, will be con- 
tinually invading the realms of other 
governments, not necessarily or only be- 
cause it wants to, but because there is 
@ public demand for certain services 
whether that demand be voiced by a 
vociferous minority or actually by a ma- 
jority; and, perenthetically, I might say 
that the noise made is such that you 
cannot tell one from the other. 

Mr. CRAMER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman at that point that if the noise 
is made here in Washington rather than 
in each of the 48 States that the legis- 
lative tasks become that much harder 
and the true desires of the people more 
difficult to discern. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I think the 
gentleman has made a good point there. 

It seems to me, and I am sure it does 
to the gentleman, that sometimes people 
who desire things to be accomplished 
feel that it is much easier for them to 
lobby the Congress of the United States 
than it is to lobby the 48 State legis- 
latures. Taking the line of least re- 
sistance they get the Federal Govern- 
ment into a field that really does not 
belong to it, that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment had not gone into the field the 
States would have gone into it instead. 

Mr. CRAMER. That is in line with 
my remarks about the Federal Govern- 
ment being more removed from local 
areas and more distant from the people; 
therefore, Federal responsibility or pro- 
graming is much easier to be assumed 
at the Federal level without full knowl- 
edge of the people to be affected and 
how they are to be affected than it 
would be at the more closely related 
State level. I think this is, unfortu- 
nately, one of the reasons why the gov- 
ernors and State legislatures have per- 
mitted this vacuum of inaction on needed 
programs to continue because they are 
not willing or capable of withstanding 
the local pressures that result and that 
tend to dissipate on the Federal level. It 
is, notwithstanding this, the responsibil- 
ity they are going to have to accept, for 
many of these programs really belong 
under local control, if this socialistic 
trend is to end and the States are to as- 
sume their rightful position in govern- 
ment in America. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, who is a very dis- 
tinguished leader in this field of attempt- 
ing to return certain powers to the States, 
powers now exercised by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. GWINN. I regret exceedingly 
that I missed the gentleman’s speech. I 
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was told, the moment that I walked into 
the Chamber, that I had missed a great 
speech on State rights, and I look for- 
ward to reading it. 

I could not resist the temptation to ask 
the gentleman if he had studied the pos- 
sibility that we ought not to enter into 
negotiations between the States and the 
Federal Government over the rights of 
the people. Those rights are inalien- 
able; they are not to be bargained over, 
and I wonder if it might not be better 
for the States, which created the Wash- 
ington Government in the first place, to 
set up an agency for the protection of 
life and property by action on a national 
level, by constitutional amendment, to 
reassert and reaffirm, as a matter of 
course, those rights and powers which 
the Government should, in this day and 
age, and with the experience we have 
had, exercise. Then, whatever else there 
remains of rights and powers belongs to 
the people or to the States. By that pro- 
cedure would you not simplify the course 
of action? In any event, you would have 
to redefine the taxing power of the Fed- 
eral Government, or we would get no- 
where at all, would me? If you left the 
absolute power to tax in the Federal 
Government, is that not the evil, the 
central evil, which we face in the States? 

Mr. CRAMER. The learned gentle- 
man from New York, of course, has put 
his finger on what the fundamental prob- 
lem is which I have reflected upon in my 
remarks and which are inherent in the 
President’s recommendations, that if 
the States are expected to accept these 
responsibilities, the Federal Government 
is going also to have to turn over to them 
certain areas of Federal taxing power. 
In regard to the question of a constitu- 
tional amendment redefining State- 
Federal powers, as well as powers re- 
served to the people, I agree with the 
gentleman that that probably is the end 
result that we might all like to attain, 
but in order to work up a little steam, 
so to speak, in order to get this river boat 
going up the river, the suggestion of 
the President is one starting point. It is 
my hope that the Governor’s Conference 
will follow through with leadership at 
this time in accepting this report and in 
commissioning this committee to go 
ahead and make further recommenda- 
tions and in asking to be consulted on 
new and expanded programs, And, Iam 
hopeful that the Congress will go ahead 
in enacting the House resolution that has 
been introduced pursuant to the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation as a starting 
point. I agree with the gentleman; he 
has put his finger on what the funda- 
mental problem is. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tieman will yield further, it seems to me 
that the States must have fundamentally 
the concept that there is no right in 
Washington to tax except the right the 
States give Washington. There is no 
function that is legitimate and moral in 
Washington that is beyond the philo- 
sophic concept of limited constitutional 
government that the States can give 
Washington, even if they try to. So, if 
the States concede to Washington that 
Washington may hand back some right 
to tax to the States over certain areas, we 
will be giving Washington for the first 
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time, or we will be acknowledging to 
Washington for the first time, the as- 
sumption of rights which Washington 
does not have at all. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman is 
eminently correct, of course, in the fact 
that the only powers the Federal Gov- 
ernment has are those specifically dele- 
gated to it by the States. The rest are 
reserved to the States and to the people. 
And, that is fundamental, which is the 
objective of my remarks, and to call this 
to the attention of the Congress and the 
people, in the hope that they will ac- 
knowledge the very axiomatic fact that 
the gentleman is stating. But fields that 
have uncontestedly been assumed in 
Washington that are constitutionally so 
assumed can certainly be returned to the 
States in areas where the State constitu- 
tions permit State action in the field. 

Mr. GWINN. In this governors’ con- 
ference, do you see any tendency on the 
part of the States to assume or to take 
over the exercise of responsibilities of 
the Federal Government that are not 
proper for the Federal Government to 
exercise, and therefore would be equally 
improper for the States to exercise? 

Mr. CRAMER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that my remarks were addressed 
partially to the governors’ conference in 
the hope that they would accept some of 
their proper State responsibility; and I 
am hopeful that they will. I have been 
assuming we are discussing areas where 
it is constitutional for either State or 
Federal Government to legislate but 
where State action is more effective, 
more preferable and through decentral- 
ization more likely to avoid Federal 
concentration of power. But frankly, 
with some of the statements that have 
already emanated from that conference, 
statements of New Deal left-wing gover- 
nors of some of the States, such as 
Leader of Pennsylvania and Williams of 
Michigan and Harriman of New York, 
who are actually the titular heads and 
leaders of the Democratic Party, I do 
not believe they have any intention of 
preventing the Federal Government by 
State opposition from going into some 
of these additional fields and expanding 
existing fields, and of supporting the 
effort to turn back to the States some of 
the taxing powers that we have been 
discussing. I do not think that is their 
philosophy of government. And further 
I do not think they are willing to accept 
that responsibility and leadership of 
State activity in this field. Instead, they 
are calling for greater Federal programs; 
they are calling for greater Federal 
spending and greater Federal pater- 
nalism. 

Mr. GWINN. Does the gentleman see 
in the States themselves a danger of 
building up more and more power in the 
central government and delegating more 
and more power to it, possibly by 
consent? 

Mr. CRAMER. By acquiescence, or 
inaction, or by creating a vacuum of 
programing into which the Federal Goy- 
ernment steps; that was the subject that 
I discussed in my remarks. I am equally 
aware of it and concerned about it. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. 
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Mr. NEAL. I certainly want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Florida for 
bringing to the House the situation that 
to me seems so vital at this particular 
time in our country’s history. It would 
seem to me that we are on the verge of 
a complete change in our whole economic 
and political system. The measures that 
are presented to the various committees 
this very year predominate in various 
types of Federal aid for this, that, and 
everything practically that men seem to 
devise as being ways and means of bring- 
ing the Federal Governmené and its ac- 
tivities into the States. The Federal 
Government does not have any money. 
Everybody knows that. There is not one 
dime that the Federal Government gets 
that it does not first have to extract from 
the States. We know the bureaucratic 
regimes as numerous as they are, and 
there is a great tendency for them to ex- 
pand, naturally include their expenses in 
the proportion of the money that the 
States send to Washington before it can 
finally be returned to the States for their 
use. I am particularly interested at this 
time in many of the bills being presented 
to the committees favoring Federal aid to 
education. I know we are all interested 
in education. I know too well that there 
is nobody, not even Members of the 
Congress, who has not been sympathetic 
to every move that will help create and 
maintain a system of basic education in 
this country that will allow our people to 
compete in world affairs. 

With that idea in view, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can public has consistently demanded 
better teachers and improved facilities 
for education. In many States funds 
appropriated for the conduct of public 
schools exceed moneys budgeted for all 
other State functions. During the re- 
cent wars the usual enthusiasm for im- 
provement of school facilities fell 
somewhat behind. More recently, im- 
proved facilities and better teachers’ sal- 
aries are rapidly approaching national 
standards even in the less populated and 
less economically advanced States. Local 
communities are resorting to the limit 
of their means taxwise to meet the ever- 
increasing demands for more classrooms. 
When the major sources of tax revenues 
are preempted by the United States Gov- 
ernment, the prevailing tendency is to 
rely upon local initiative and local sup- 
port for improvements to satisfy local 
needs. 

But the organized teaching profes- 
sion seems dissatisfied with the rate of 
progress being made. They condition 
their estimate of progress in education to 
that of the proponents of centralized 
government where, in control of funds, 
standards of facilities, determination of 
curriculums, and the gage of teachers’ 
salaries would be formalized and con- 
trolled by a small group of educators in 
Washington who would necessarily in- 
sist on compliance to general rules by 
variously situated, integrally different 
local communities, 
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Fortunately, the Congress has not seen 
fit to approve this radical departure 
from the constitutional rights of States 
to exercise this important civic func- 
tion in accordance with their individual 
requirements and their financial ability 
to meet them. But the persistent, well 
organized advocates of Central Govern- 
ment control are not inclined to accept 
defeat. While the National Education 
Association increases its activities for 
Federal aid to public schools, schools of 
higher education too are predicting na- 
tional calamity unless the Federal Gov- 
ernment immediately comes to the res- 
cue. 

As a nation, we are greatly indebted 
to those enthusiastic leaders in all fields 
of education for their foresight and ded- 
ication to their objectives to create and 
maintain American standards of edu- 
cation second to none. Their vital inter- 
est in the future of American education 
is commendable. Their requests for ap- 
propriations from the Federal Govern- 
ment to augment the growing need for 
facilities and teachers to train the 
American youth would result in the first 
step toward Federal financing and Fed- 
deral control of education which, like all 
other Federal contributions in the past, 
will no doubt continue to grow and 
and further involve the American tax- 
payers to support an educational pro- 
gram built on national standards 
which can only result in depriving the 
States of their constitutional right. 

Frightened into near hysteria by the 
advent of sputnik, which was created 
from stolen secrets and produced by an 
economically favored scientific upper 
class, at the expense of an enslaved 
public denied the ordinary privileges of 
comfortable living, the public has be- 
come alarmed by the cry for more scien- 
tists and engineers. 

What better slogan for the paternal- 
istic advocates of Federal aid to educa- 
tion? Perhaps not better, but equally 
appealing is the propaganda originating 
from organized groups engaged in pub- 
licizing the anticipated shortage in med- 
ical and health problems facing a rap- 
idly growing population; as if this 
Nation, enjoying better health than any 
other part of the world, has failed mis- 
erably to keep abreast of today’s needs. 
Of course, more people need more hos- 
pitals, more nurses, more sanitarians, 
more public health workers. Yet we 
have kept pace, and we continue to con- 
struct more hospitals, graduate more 
doctors and nurses, construct more clin- 
ics and research facilities, and provide 
more public health trainees as our pop- 
ulation increases, with a minimum of 
public funds. 

In spite of our unprecedented prog- 
ress, the pressure for Federal interven- 
tion in fields of education never ceases. 
The Congressional hopper overflows with 
bills to provide for outright grants, guar- 
anteed loans, scholarships, and teaching 
subsidies for schools of engineering, 
medicine, dentistry, nurse training, and 
Federal assistance to students in the 
arts and sciences as well. 

No one doubts the need for emphasis 
on education if we would compete in an 
era of scientific evolution, but crash pro- 
grams such as are advocated by admin- 
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istration leaders and enthusiastically 
endorsed by leading educators whose in- 
stitutions would be the favored recip- 
ients of Federal funds are not the an- 
swer to our educational problems. The 
desired objective will not be attained 
through crash programs but through a 
revision of secondary, high school, and 
precollege requirements with emphasis 
on those basic subjects which in them- 
selves lay the foundation for students 
who would elect to advance to higher 
fields. 

We are engaged in a cold war that de- 
mands more than half of our Nation’s 
budget. Prospects for immediate relief 
are not foreseeable. In fact, world con- 
ditions offer little assurance that our 
economy will not become more involved 
before the Nations can learn to live to- 
gether in peace. Due to the present eco- 
nomic downturn, anticipated Federal 
revenues from taxes point to a sizable 
deficit at this year’s end to add to our 
unprecedented national debt and a rap- 
idly declining value of the Nation’s unit 
of currency. 

Provisions for plant and facilities for 
the education of American youth have 
run parallel to the increasing tempo of 
a rapidly expanding nation. The urge 
for greater effort will be met as it has 
been met before, by the response of local 
communities in proportion to their 
financial ability. 

To further involve the Nation’s credit 
at a time when our very existence as a 
Nation depends upon our ability to de- 
fend ourselves against foreign threat, 
would be to disregard all respect for fun- 
damentals in government. We must win 
against military threats. We cannot af- 
ford to lose by neglecting to preserve the 
sanctity of our national credit. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Neat] for his kind remarks, and say that 
I am happy he brought up the question 
of Federal aid to education. I believe 
the gentleman knows my position, hav- 
ing opposed the Federal aid to school 
construction bill every year since I have 
been here, when it has been on the floor, 
for the fundamental proposition that 
the Federal Government is controlling 
the money and will to some extent con- 
trol the policy. Of course the fact that 
policy control would result has been 
clearly demonstrated by certain amend- 
ments that have been attached. That 
is one of the examples where we must 
be careful about Federal invasion, be- 
cause it means Federal control. As far 
as I am concerned, as long as our 
schools remain free and controlled on 
the State and local level we will never 
have to worry about socialism taking 
over, or about the success of a collec- 
tivistic or dictatorial type of govern- 
ment in the country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr, CRAMER] has expired, 


MENSHIKOV IS PERSONA NON 
GRATA 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 


man from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 
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viet Union has within the past few days 
declared the Second Secretary of our 
Embassy in Moscow, Mr. John A. Baker, 
persona non grata. This action was 
taken by the Russians on Wednesday, 
May 14, 1958, in the absence of our 
Ambassador who had been in Europe to 
confer with Secretary of States Dulles. 
Our Ambassador protested this arbitrary 
and unjustified action of the Russian 
autocrats immediately following his re- 
turn to Moscow. 

The Russians informed our Ambas- 
sador that Mr. Baker, “who last year 
was permitted to attend lectures in the 
historical faculty of the Moscow Uni- 
versity, has systematically violated the 
norms of behavior for diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. Inasmuch as this behavior 
does not correspond to his status as an 
accredited diplomatic representative, 
his further presence in the Soviet 
Union is considered undesirable.” 

No explanation was offered by the 
Russians for this action other than to 
admit that their action grew out of Mr. 
Baker’s attendance at a weekly lecture 
course at Moscow University. 

Now that the Russians have taken 
action against one of our accredited 
diplomats because they claim that his 
behavior did not correspond to his status 
as an accredited diplomatic representa- 
tive, the time is opportune for a review 
of the conduct of Russian Ambassador 
Menshikov, who has been engaged in 
some unprecedented activities on the 
American scene. 

Shortly after his arrival in the United 
States Menshikov appeared on a na- 
tionally televised program which was 
seen and heard by millions of our peo- 
ple. In response to a pointed question 
as to why the Russians were jamming 
the Voice of America broadcast, he made 
the bold statement that the Russians 
were not jamming Voice of America 
broadcasts to the Soviet Union and the 
Russian occupied nations in Central and 
Eastern Europe. Almost every Amer- 
ican schoolboy knows that the Russians 
have been jamming Voice of America 
broadcasts and that our Government 
has been required to go to unusual ends 
in building radio transmitters in various 
parts of the world in order to get the 
voice of truth to the exploited people 
“rig the Russian-imposed Iron Cur- 

This patently false claim of 
pectin has been allowed to go un- 
challenged and thus millions of Amer- 
icans have been misled into believing 
that the Russians have stopped jam- 

ming radio broadcasts from the Free 
World. 

Menshikoy and his aides at the Rus- 
sian Embassy have been giving a series of 
teas and receptions for groups of Ameri- 
cans, particularly women who come to 
the Nation’s Capital. At these seances 
Menshikov and his aides have been 
subtly spreading their propaganda 
among our unsuspecting citizens. Men- 
shikov has been particularly charming 
in explaining what he calls the free elec- 
tions in the Russian Empire, and claim- 
ing that there are free and representa- 
tive governments behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Here again all of his propaganda 
claims are contradicted by the facts be- 
cause there have never been any free 
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elections anywhere in the Russian Em- 
pire and the only governing force any- 
where in the empire is the Communist 
Party with headquarters located in the 
Moscow Kremlin. 

Several weeks ago all Members of Con- 
gress received a propaganda handout on 
the letterhead of Embassy of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. In this 
instance the Russian Embassy, contrary 
to protocol and long standing diplomatic 
precedent, went over the heads of the 
President of the United States and our 
Secretary of State in making a direct ap- 
peal to Congress to prevent the rearming 
of the free and democratic German Fed- 
eral Republic. In this direct appeal to 
Congress, the Russian Embassy con- 
demned the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization as a threat to the peace and 
predicted that a military catastrophe 
was inevitable if the West Germans were 
allowed to prepare their defenses against 
Russian Communist aggression. In this 
same direct appeal to Congress the Rus- 
sian Embassy also took up the question 
of a conference between the Western na- 
tions and the leaders of the Russian 
Communist Empire. A demand was 
made that the Russian-imposed Commu- 
nist regimes in Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia be accredited equal status to Great 
Britain and France and thus be allowed 
to take part in such a summit conference 
on a parity basis. 

This proposal has been the main line 
of the leaders of the Kremlin who, for 
some time, have been desperately seeking 
a summit conference in order to force 
the free Western countries to recognize 
a status quo in the world. The Rus- 
sians are attempting to force such rec- 
ognition of a status quo because the rap- 
idly moving events behind their Iron 
Curtain caused by the desire of the non- 
Russian nations to be free of Russian 
domination and occupation is getting be- 
yond the control of the Kremlin. Peo- 
ple of these now-captive nations have 
long looked to the United States for sym- 
pathy and understanding. They also re- 
gard the United States as the last great 
hope for the cause of human freedom 
and national independence which has 
been denied them by Russian occupa- 
tion. The Russian leaders are well aware 
of the feelings of the people they con- 
trol and exploit. ‘Therefore they ur- 
gently seek a meeting to convince these 
enslaved people that the United States 
has lost interest in them, and is no longer 
sympathetic to their cause. This is what 
lies back of the Kremlin efforts to force 
the free Western nations into the recog- 
nition of a status quo. If the West were 
ever to recognize such a status quo it 
would thereby assist the Russians in 
their ignoble task of tightening the 
noose of slavery around the necks of 
the many non-Russian nations now held 
= their will within the Russian Em- 
pire. 

Secretary of State Dulles has made it 
clear that the United States will never be 
A party to recognition of a status quo. 
This is what caused Russian Ambassa- 
dor Menshikov to go over his head and 
to disregard the President of the United 
States in making a direct appeal to Con- 
gress. It should be noted that Menshi- 
kov, in making this direct appeal to 
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Congress, attempted to justify this un- 
precedented action by an accredited dip- 
lomat by inferring that his message was 
an appeal of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. Every informed person knows 
that the Supreme Soviet of the U. S. 
S. R. is not a representative legislative 
body in any sense of the word, and is 
nothing more or less than a creature 
of the Russian Communist Party. Long- 
established diplomatic precedent in any 
case requires that the Russian Ambas- 
sador submit any appeal that he might 
have to the Secretary of State or to the 
President who would then determine 
what further action, if any, would be 
taken. But Russian Ambassador Men- 
shikov has violated all diplomatic prece- 
dents in a crude effort to cause dissen- 

sion and political disunity on the 
American scene. 

The case of Russian Ambassador 
Menshikey has now assumed propor- 
tions which parallel the famous case of 
Citizen Genet. In 1793 Edmond Genet 
was accredited as Minister of the French 
Revolutionary Government to the 
United States. Shortly after his arrival 
here, Citizen Genet attempted to raise 
troops from among our citizens to strike 
at Spanish Florida and to commission 
privateers to prey on British commerce. 
President Washington, in an effort to 
preserve United States neutrality in the 
French Revolutionary Wars, refused to 
approve such activities and forbade the 
French privateers to use United States 
ports as bases. Citizen Genet then ac- 
credited as French Minister to the 
United States, challenged the re 
of President George Washington and 
threatened to make a direct appeal to 
the American people for support of his 
activities. President George Washing- 
ton then declared him to be persona non 
grata and demanded his recall by the 
French Revolutionary Government. 

The case of Russian Ambassador 
Menshikov and his unusual activities 
since arriving here is a startling par- 
allel to the case of Citizen Genet. Men- 
shikov has systematically violated the 
norms of behavior for diplomatie rep- 
resentatives by challenging the position 
taken by President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles with regard to 
the rearming of free Germany, and an- 
other summit conference, and by taking 
his case to the American people, and 
directly to the Congress of the United 
States. 

It is high time that President Eisen- 
hower, in keeping with the firm exam- 
ple set by President George Washington, 
took immediate steps to declare Am- 
bassador Menshikov persona non grata 
so that he will be removed from the 
American scene. In view of the action 
taken by the Kremlin with regard to 
the Second Secretary of our Embassy 
in Moscow without grounds and with- 
out stating reasons, any action short of 
this by President Eisenhower would be 
taken as a sign of weakness by the 


-Russian despots. 


IN CONGRESSIONAL AND LEGISLA- 
TIVE VOTING DISTRICTS 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, from the 
time of the famous 1812 gerrymander of 
Boston's north shore to the present day, 
the failure of States to fairly apportion 
legislative and Congressional voting dis- 
tricts has been one of our democracy’s 
more serious shortcomings. 

Constitutional requirements and pop- 
ulation shifts to the contrary, it is com- 
mon for States to ignore reapportion- 
ment years. Since World War II only 
two States have revised their Congres- 
sional districts without the special 
incentive of a change in size of delega- 
tion. And rarely is there a reapportion- 
ment that is not contrived to aid the 
party in power at the statehouse. 

Anthony Lewis, writing in the April 
1958 issue of the Harvard Law Review, 
urges the Supreme Court to tackle the 
problem of malapportionment. Mr. 
Lewis traces the background of the prob- 
Jem as he discusses its causes and ef- 
fects. A former Nieman Fellow, Mr. 
Lewis is a member of the New York 
Times Washington Bureau: 

LEGISLATIVE APPORTIONMENT AND THE FEDERAL 
CourRTs 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

“The yokels hang on because old appor- 
tionments give them unfair advantages. The 
vote of a malarious peasant on the lower 
Eastern Shore counts as much as the votes 
of 12 Baltimoreans. But that can't last. It 
is not only unjust and undemocratic; it is 
absurd.”—H. L. Mencken." 

“Courts ought not to enter this political 
thicket. The remedy for unfairness in dis- 
tricting is to secure State legislatures that 
will apportion properly, or to invoke the 
ample powers of Congress. Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter. 

Mencken's forecast to the contrary, in- 
equalities in representation are still with us 
and flourishing. The districts from which 
members of the 48 State legislatures are 
elected are, on the average, substantially less 
representative of population today than they 
were a generation ago. In Congressional dis- 
tricts, too, disparities in population are in- 
creasing? 

The consequences of this gap between 
population and representation are more sig- 
nificant than is generally recognized for our 
national life. In the last two decades the 
United States has become an urban country. 
Two out of three Americans live now in what 
the Census Bureau defines as an urban area.“ 
It is evident that one of our major national 
failures since World War II has been the 
failure to meet the problems of rapid urban- 
ization. The decay of the center city, dis- 


2Mencken, A Carnival of Buncombe 160 
(Moos edition 1956) (reprinted from the Bal- 
timore Evening Sun, July 23, 1928, p. 15, col. 
4 (financial edition). 

20 v. Green (328 U. S. 549, 556 
(1946) ). 


3 Of course, interests other than population 
may be important in devising a system of 
representation. For example, geographic 
areas may have political interests that sug- 
gest their use as units of representation. The 
only system based entirely on population, 
without regard to geography, would be one 
of proportional representation. Representa- 
tion based on districts of approximately equal 
population tends to accommodate both geo- 
graphic and numerical interests. 


in the 1950 census 64 percent of the 


population was determined to be in “urban 
territory,” a definition that includes subur- 
ban areas. U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1957 
Statistical Abstract 20. 
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orderly suburban growth, and crises in edu- 
cation, housing, and transportation have be- 
come familiar facts in every metropolitan 
area. A fundamental reason that these prob- 
lems have not been adequately met is urban 
political weakness, stemming in large part 
from the underrepresentation of urban areas 
in the State and national legislatures. 

Mencken’s prediction and the more deli- 
cately phrased hopes of political scientists 
for fairer representation have foundered on, 
among other things, Mr. Justice Frankfur- 
ter’s prevailing opinion in Colegrove v. 
Green, the leading case on legislative ap- 
portionment. The suit attacked as uncon- 
stitutional gross disparities in the popula- 
tions of Illinois’ Congressional districts. Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter’s opinion affirmed dis- 
missal of the suit, on the ground that the 
issue was “of a peculiarly political nature 
and therefore not meet for judicial deter- 
mination.”* The opinion suggests some 
technical reasons for judicial abstention 
but rests basically on the judgment that it 
is wiser in a democracy to leave to the polit- 
ical branches a matter so intimately a part 
of the political process.“ 

It is the thesis of this article that the 
course laid out in Colegrove—abstention by 
the judiciary and reliance on the legisla- 
tive branches to remedy unfairness in dis- 
tricting—is neither required legally nor 
effective practically. The procedents in the 
State courts show that the judiciary can 
deal effectively with the apportionment 
problem. An examination of historical ma- 
terial demonstrates that a right to equality 
of representation can be drawn from the 
Constitution. The evidence is overwhelm- 
ing that neither Congress nor the State 
legislatures can be relied on to ensure 
equitable representation, indeed that there 
are virtually insurmountable, built-in ob- 
stacles to legislative action. 

The Supreme Court has found special 
justification for judicial intervention to pre- 
serve basic political liberties—of speech, 
press, assembly. The right to fair repre- 
sentation can be of no less importance. A 
vacuum exists in our political system; the 
Federal courts have the power and the duty 
to fill this vacuum, 


I. MALAPPORTIONMENT: CAUSES, EXTENT, 
EFFECTS 


There are two chief varieties of malappor- 
tionment, using the term generally to de- 
scribe representation which does not equita- 
bly reflect population. 

First, districts may be made up of unequal 
populations. For example, in a 1951 revision 
of Congressional districts by the Republican- 
controlled California legislature, five of the 
districts in Los Angeles County were given 
substantially less than the average popula- 
tion; all elected Republicans. Four districts 
were given much more than the average 
population; all elected Democrats. The 5 
Republicans ted 1,243,000 persons, 
the 4 Democrats, 1,787,000. A Democratic 
district had, on the average, 180 percent of 
a Republican district’s population.“ Second 
districts may be of approximately equal 
population but gerrymandered—their phys- 
ical shape manipulated for political reasons.“ 


5328 U. S. 549 (1946). Justice Frankfur- 
ter's opinion spoke for only 3 of the 7 par- 
ticipating Justices, a fourth concurring 
specially. Id. at 564. 

Id. at 552. 

7 This is one of those demands on judicial 
power which cannot be met by verbal fenc- 
ing about jurisdiction. Ibid: 

Baker, Rural Versus Urban Political Pow- 
er 45-46 (1955). 

»The term “gerrymander” is sometimes 
used more broadly to describe any politically 
motivated districting whether affecting the 
physical form of the districts or their com- 
parative populations. 
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For example, party A wins a bare majority 
in each of a city’s 3 districts. Now party B, 
in control of reapportionment, creates 3 new 
districts, odd in shape though equal in 
population. One district winds about to in- 
clude most of the A supporters in the city. 
Party A wins easily in that district but now 
loses the other two seats.“ The first type 
of malapportionment, population inequali- 
ties in the districting process, will be the 
major concern of this paper. 

Malapportionment stems from two distinct 
causes: affirmative provisions of State con- 
stitutions or statutes, and the failure of 
legislatures to act on apportionment. 

Some State constitutions provide for rep- 
resentation in one house of the legislature 
based not on population at all but on geo- 
graphic area.“ For example, seats may be 
apportioned by counties or by towns. 
But failure of the legislatures to act is by 
far the more significant source of unequal 
representation. The constitutions of 40 
States require reapportionment of one or 
both houses of the legislature every 10 years 
or more frequently, and 3 other State con- 
stitutions authorize decennial redistricting. 
Yet 23 of the 48 States have not reappor- 
tioned for 10, 20, 50 years or more.“ For 
example, Alabama’s Legislature is constitu- 
tionally obligated to reapportion every 10 


w Or the gerrymander may be used to com- 
bine a party's weak and scattered support 
into one safe district. Before a 1951 Con- 
gressional redistricting in New York, all nine 
Brooklyn seats were held by Democrats. 
The 1950 census reduced Brooklyn's delega- 
tion to 7. The Republican-controlled legis- 
lature laid out one of these districts to 
worm its way through the few GOP areas 
of the borough. See New York Times, De- 
cember 5, 1951, p. 1, col. 7 (late city edition); 
New York Times, December 6, 1951, p. 1, col. 
6, p. 26, col. 2 (late city edition); New York 
Times, December 9, 1951, section 4, p. 2, col. 7 
(late city edition). In the next election 
the district was won by a Republican. Con- 
gressional Directory, 83d Cong., 2d sess., 91- 
95 (1954). 

“For a summary of the State constitu- 
tions’ apportionment provisions, see 1956-57 
Council of State Governments, Book of the 
States 112-16. There are analyses of the 
State constitutional provisions in American 
Political Science Association Committee on 
American Legislatures, American State Leg- 
islatures 30-46 (1954); Sears, Methods of 
Reapportionment (1952); Harvey, Reappor- 
tionments of State Legislatures—Legal Re- 
quirements, 17 Law and Contemp. Prob. 364 
(1952). The entire spring 1952 issue of Law 
and Contemporary Problems is devoted to 
discussions of various aspects of malappor- 
tionment. ; 

* E. g., N. J. Const. art. 4, sec. 2, par 1. 

* E. g., Conn. Const. amends. 15, 18. All 
Connecticut towns incorporated before 1850 
have two representatives. Hartford (popu- 
lation 177,000) has two; so does Colebrook 
(population 592). See Unequal Voting: A 
Challenge to Democracy, 1 Labor’s Economic 
Review 89, 96 (1956). 

1$ This is not a recent development. 

“[A] more frequent cause of inequalities 
than any constitutional restrictions is the 
inaction of the legislature. * * * There are 
inequalities in Senate districts in 26 States 
due y to legislative inaction, in con- 
trast to only 15 States where the constitu- 
tional provisions are primarily responsible 
for the inequalities.” (Walter, Reapportion- 
ment and Urban Representation, 195 Annals 
Ii, 12-13 (1938).) f 

æ Council of State Governments, op. cit. 
supra note 11, at 112-16, 

13 Ibid, Some of the more recent reappor- 
tionments shown for other States were just 
minor changes in districts. 
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years un but last did so in 1901. Under 40 
State constitutions population is the basis of 
apportionment, with some qualifications, in 
at least one house of the legislature.* But 
the frequent redistricting required to 
make these standards a reality has not been 
forthcoming. 

Inaction affects Congressional districts as 
much as those of the State legislatures. 
Only 17 States have made general changes 
in their Congressional districts since World 
War II.” Of those, 8 were forced to redistrict 
because they lost seats in the 1950 census,” 
and 7 were encouraged to redistrict because 
they gained seats in that census Only two 
States revised their Congressional districts 
without the special incentive to action of a 
change in size of delegation.” 

The extent of malapportionment in the 
State legislatures was charted in a recent 
study. For example: In Florida, in part be- 
cause of constitutional provisions and in 
part because of legislative inaction, about 17 
percent of the population elects a majority of 
each house.“ In Oklahoma, entirely as a re- 


1 Alabama Const. article 9, secs. 199, 
200. A proposed constitutional amendment 
which would have made the house somewhat 
more representative of population but the 
senate substantially less so was defeated in 
a 1956 referendum, with the more populous 
counties accounting for the defeat. See 
Recapitulation Sheet, Constitutional Amend- 
ment Election, November 6, 1956. See also 
Alabama Legislative Reference Service, Reap- 
portionmient (1950). 

18 Council of State Governments, op. cit. 
supra note 11, at 112-16. 

See America Votes (Scammon ed. 1956). 
Since the publication of this work two 
States—Texas and Washington—have made 
relatively minor adjustments in Congression- 
al districts, in each case so as to incorporate 
a seat elected at large into the district sys- 
tem. The 2 statutes were enacted in 1957 
and will not take effect until the Congres- 
sional election in 1958. See Texas Laws of 
1957, c. 286; Washington Laws of 1957, c. 149. 
The list of the 17 States which have revised 
their Congressional districts excludes an in- 
significant shift of 1 small county in West 
Virginia, a renaming of wards without actual 
geographic change in New Jersey, and a shift 
in Arizona from election of 2 representatives 
at large to districts. 

Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
and Tennessee, 

# California, Florida, Maryland, Michigan, 
Texas, Virginia, and Washington. 

= Illinois and Ohio. The Illinois Congres- 
sional districts were revised in 1947, follow- 
ing the decision in Colegrove y. Green, un- 
der circumstances described at p. 1088 in- 
fra; loss of a seat in the 1950 census forced 
another redistricting in 1951. Ohio, which 
had elected 22 Co en from districts 
and 1 at large, was divided in 1952 into 23 
districts. 

Dauer & Kelsey, Unrepresentative States, 
44 Nat'l Munic. Rev. 571 (1955). The anal- 
ysis was based on the minimum percentage 
of population needed to elect a majority in 
the two houses of each legislature. For 
example, 33.6 percent of Maryland’s popula- 
tion elected a majority of the lower house and 
18.1 percent elected a majority of the upper 
house in 1937; in 1955 the percentages were 
27.6 and 15.5. Id. at 575. 

* University of Florida Public Administra- 
tion Clearing Service, Florida’s Proposed Con- 
stitutional Amendments 10 (1956). A pro- 
posed constitutional amendment relating to 
apportionment was beaten badly in 1956 ref- 
erendum. Like the Alabama proposal, see 
note 17 supra, it would have made the house 
slightly more representative of population 
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sult of legislative inaction, a majority of the 
upper house is elected by 29 percent of the 
population and a majority of the lower house 
by 33 percent. 

As for Congressional districts, a conserva- 
tive standard of equality would require that 
a State’s most populous district be no more 
than 50 percent greater than the least popu- 
lous. At present the Congressional districts 
in 30 States fail to meet even this moderate 
requirement.” Legislation pending in Con- 


but the senate much less so—indeed lower- 
ing the minimum needed to elect a senate 
majority to 8 percent of the population. 
Ibid. Defeat of the proposal was attributed 
to urban opposition to the senate formula. 
Letter of William C. Havard, director, Univer- 
sity of Florida Public Administration Clearing 
Service, to the writer, April 11, 1957. 

* Dauer & Kelsey, supra note 23, at 572, 
574. See also University of Oklahoma Bu- 
reau of Government Research, Legislative 
Apportionment in Oklahoma 4-13 (1956). 

= A list of the maldistricted States follows. 
Dates are of the last general Congressional re- 
districting, excluding a few insignificant 
shifts of individual wards and counties. 
Population figures are from Congressional 
Directory, 85th Cong., 2d sess. 4-176 (1958). 
A list of the years in which the States were 
last redistricted with percentages of maxi- 
mum variation from the average district in 
each State appears in CIO Department of 
Education and Research, Government by 
Minority 6 (1955). 


Largest Small- | Year 
district, est dis- | last 
State pu- | trict, | redis- 
tion pu- | tricted 
tion 
Largest district 2 to 3 | Thou- | Thou- 
times smailest: sand | sand 
559 251 1931 
481 219 1952 
416 173 1921 
525, 210 1951 
618 246 1931 
552 258 1941 
426 211 1951 
525 178 1951 
546 226 1951 
494 159 1931 
— 614 227 1957 
Largest district 144 to 2 
times smallest: 
Ark 407 224 1951 
540 274 1931 
466 281 1951 
414 253 1941 
448 227 1941 
485 275 1952 
418 250 1912 
434 273 1933 
426 281 1952 
428 276 1952 
442 258 1931 
402 248 1941 
440 267 1951 
472 247 1941 
445 256 1951 
416 267 1932 
482 248 1951 
446 280 1934 
438 250 1931 


a Under redistricting to take effect in 1958 elec- 
tion, See note 19 supra, 
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gress to require equitably distributed House 
districts lays down a standard which would 
invalidate the districts in all 30 of those 
States.” 

The direct effect of maldistricting is to 
tighten the grip of the historically dominant 
party—Republicans in the north, Democrats 
in the south. In Michigan, for example, 
Democratic candidates for the State senate 
in 1954 had an aggregate plurality of 52,000 
votes over the Republican candidates, but 
the Republicans won 23 seats to the Demo- 
crats’ 11.“ In Florida the Republicans 
polled 26 percent of the gubernatorial vote 
in 1956 against a popular Democratic incum- 
bent“ but won only 1 of 38 senate and 6 of 
95 house seats.” Thus malapportionment is 
a factor in making one-party States the rule 
rather than the exception as far as the legis- 
latures are concerned—vwith all the resultant 
evils of unresponsive political leadership * 
and loss of public confidence in govern- 
ment 

The effect of unequal districts on party 
strength in the House of Representatives is 
dificult to measure, but a table * of votes 
cast and seats won in 1956 suggests that 
the Democrats are hurt. Outside the South 
they had 47 percent of the votes but won 


See H. R. 111, 85th Cong., 1st sess. (1957). 

3s Martin, Michigan Faces Stalemate, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, January 21, 1957, p. 11, 
columns 1, 2 (Atlantic edition). 

See Florida Tabulation of Official Vote 
Cast in the General Election 2 (1956). 

Letter of R. A. Gray, Florida Secretary of 
State, to the writer, March 4, 1957. 

u When he was Governor of Connecticut 
whose lower house has neyer gone Demo- 
cratic—Chester Bowles commented: 

“This situation does not make for imagi- 
native, responsible leadership. Regardless of 
what he may say or do during the legislative 
session, no Republican legislative leader in 
the Connecticut House of Representatives is 
ever forced to consider even the remote pos- 
sibility of being beaten at the polls.” 
(Bowles, A Governor's Job as Seen by a Gov- 
ernor, New York Times, July 24, 1949, sec. 6 
(magazine), pp. 8, 31 (late city edition). 

* A legislature which is able to stymie the 
enactment of popularly endorsed programs 
is hardly in a position to inspire public con- 
fidence. And, in States where rural-domi- 
nated legislatures have refused to obey con- 
stitutional mandates to reapportion, it 
would hardly be surprising to find a large 
degree of public cynicism, disillusionment, 
and apathy. 

Baker, op. cit., supra, note 8, at 26. 

3 The following is a table of votes and 
seats won in 1956 Congressional elections. 
State voting figures are from New York 
Times, February 10, 1957, page 80, columns 
5-6 (late city ed.). Figures on seats won 
are from Congressional Directory, 85th Cong., 
Ist sess, 181-90 (1957). The table was sug- 
gested by, but differs from, that in United 
States Representatives v. Popular Vote (46 
Nat'l Munic. Rey. 146, 147 (1957)). 


Votes (in thousands) 


Democratic] Republican Democratic) Democratic) Republican} Democratic 


Beats 


Percent Percent 
2, 404 45.4 10 18 35.7 
8, 415 46.7 42 59 41.6 
6, 802 45.9 25 52 32.5 
3,865 49. 5 21 31 40.4 
1, 104 50.2 9 7 56.3 
3, 389 61.3 17 24 41.5 
25, 979 47.4 124 191 39.4 
2, 462 73.1 110 10 91.7 


1958 
only 39 percent of the seats, in part because 
of maldistricting.* 


Malapportionment has an almost universal 
rural bias. One estimate * is that in 1947 
residents of urban areas made up 59 percent 
of the United States population but elected 
only about 25 percent of the State legislators 
in the country.* Some conservative urban 
organizations and individuals, seeing in rural 
control a conservative influence, have op- 
posed fairer representation for their own 
cities.* The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce fought a reapportionment which 
would have given more than one State sena- 
tor to the 4,125,000 citizens of Los Angeles 
County.™ (One rural senatorial district in 
northern California has a population of 
13,568.) 

With respect to Congressional districts the 
bias is rural also. The most populous and 
hence most underrepresented districts are 
usually in urban and suburban areas.“ One 
reason for the tendency of urban political 
interests to focus on the President is their 
underrepresentation in the House.“ The 


In the South, the Democrats won 92 per- 
cent of the seats with 73 percent of the vote. 
But this disparity must result primarily 
from the fact that a small minority party has 
difficulty winning any seats in a district sys- 
tem. The Democrats won more than 85 per- 
cent of the 1956 Congressional vote, despite 
the. Eisenhower landslide, in 7 southern 
States. The highest Republican Congres- 
sional percentage in any State was 67.1, in 
Vermont, and the GOP had more than 60 
percent of the vote in only 3 other States: 
North Dakota 62.3, New Hampshire 61.3, Con- 
necticut 60.6. United States Bureau of the 
Census, 1957 Statistical Abstract 348. 

= United States Conference of Mayors, Gov- 
ernment of the People, by the People, for the 
People? (1947). 

See Baker, op. cit., supra, note 8, at 16-17, 
for a detailed table showing the extent of 
urban underrepresentation in the State leg- 
islatures. See also Hurst, The Growth of 
American Law: The Law Makers 42 (1950). 

= An editorial commenting on the defeat 
of a proposed Colorado reapportionment 
amendment in a 1956 referendum said: 

“The results showed some conservatives 
living in populous counties like the idea of 
rural control of the legislature because they 
distrust city voters. The city of Denver, 
which would have profited most at this time 
from reapportionment, voted only 3 to 2 in 
favor of the amendment.” (Denver Post, 
Nov. 7, 1956, p. 22, col. 1 (home edition). 

3 See Baker, op. cit., supra, note 8, at 24; 
Bone, States Attempting To Comply With Re- 
apportionment Requirements, 17 Law & Con- 
temp. Prob. 387, 411 (1952). 

= Unequal Voting: A Challenge to Democ- 
racy, 1 Labor’s Economic Review 89, 96 
(1956). 

Thus the most populous district in Col- 
orado is Denver, see America Votes 43 
(Scammon editorial 1956), and the most 
populous district in Connecticut includes 
Hartford, see id. at 48. 

“See Wechsler, The Political Safeguards 
of Federalism: The Role of the States in the 
Composition and Selection of the National 
Government, 54 Columbia Law Review, 543, 
551-52 (1954): 

The general motive and tendency of 
district deviations has quite clearly been to 
reduce urban power. * * * Traditionally, 
at least, a more active localism and resist- 
ance to new Federal intrusion centers in 
* * + [rural than in urban Americans]. I 
should suppose that this is likely to con- 
tinue; and that * * è [malapportionments], 
therefore, have some relevancy to an under- 
standing of why Presidential programs call- 
ing for an extension of national activity, 
and seemingly supported by the country in 
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Senate, too, has become more urban-minded 
than the House, probably because Senators 
need the votes of what is an urban majority 
in most States.“ 

The potential evil effects of Congressional 
maldistricting, as well as its political appeal 
to State legislatures, would be vastly in- 
creased by a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to permit the choosing of some presi- 
dential electors by Congressional districts 
instead of at large.“ 

There is an important secondary effect of 
the rural-dominated State legislatures on 
Federal-State-city relations. When the legis- 
latures ignore urban needs, the cities turn 
to Washington.“ President Eisenhower's 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
explored the problem in detail It con- 
cluded that there had been a decline in the 
power and influence of State governments 
and that this must be attributed in part to 
the failure “to maintain an equitable sys- 
tem of representation.”“ Assiduous efforts 


a presidential election, may come a cropper 
notwithstanding in the House. 

“For example, the Senate passed public- 
housing bills three times just after World 
War II before one got through the House 
and became law. In subsequent years, the 
House voted repeatedly to reduce or elimi- 
nate public-housing appropriations. See 2 
Congressional Quarterly Almanac 655-57 

(1946); 4 1d. at 140-43 (1948); 5 1d. at 273-74 
(1949); 8 id. at 102-03 (1952); 10 id. at 
201-05 (1954); 11 id. at 253 (1955); 12 id. at 
511 (1956). 

“In 1956 the Senate voted, 48 to 37, to 
add the Congressional-district plan to a 
pending amendment proposal for division of 
each State’s electoral vote in proportion to 
the popular vote. As amended, the pro- 
posal would have let each State choose 
either method. See 12 Congressional Quar- 
terly Almanac 448-51 (1956). Senator KEN- 
Neby of Massachusetts spoke at length on 
the enormous distortion that Congressional 
maldistricting would produce in presiden- 
tial elections under the proposed amend- 
ment. He noted, for example, that Presi- 
dent Truman had carried Ohio, California, 
and Illinois in 1948, but that the Republi- 
cans had won a majority of the House dele- 
gation in each of those States because of un- 
equally apportioned districts. Loss of these 
States, other things being equal, would have 
cost Mr. Truman his majority of the electoral 
vote. See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 102, 
pt. 4, pp. 5164-5166, 5232-5233, 5251-5254, 
5437-5439, 5667. 

“See the statement of Senator PauL H. 
Dovuc.as, quoted in Unequal Voting: A Chal- 
lenge to Democracy, 1 Labor’s Economical 
Revenue 89, 99 (1956): 

It is very interesting that those who com- 
plain most about Federal encroachment in 
the affairs of the States are most often the 
very ones who deny to the urban majorities 
in their States the opportunity to solve their 
problems through State action. Until the 
State legislatures have been reformed, the 
plea for Federal action will remain strong 
and just. 

Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, a Report to the President, pp. 38-40 
(1955). The Commission, chaired by Meyer 
Kestnbaum, had no shortage of members 
concerned about States rights. Six of the 
fifteen members were present or former gov- 
ernors: three Republicans, Alfred E. Driscoll, 
of New Jersey; Val Peterson, of Nebraska; 
Dan Thornton, of Colorado; and three south- 
ern Democrats, John 8. Battle, of Virginia; 
Sam H. Jones, of Louisiana; Allan Shivers, of 
Texas, 

“Id. at 38. Similar views were expressed 
by the Eighth American Assembly at Arden 
House, New York. See the 48 States: Their 
Tasks as Policymakers and Administrators, 
44 National Municipal Revenue 504 (1955). 
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by the Eisenhower administration to reduce 
grants-in-aid to States for programs such 
as public housing have been urgently op- 
posed by city governments on the ground 
that Federal funds, if withdrawn, would not 
be replaced by the rural-minded legisla- 
tures.“ 

Il. STATE EXPERIENCE: JUDICIAL INTERVENTION 

CAN WORK 


The political thicket of malapportionment 
has not, as a rule, scared off the courts of 
the States. They have granted relief in a 
large number of lawsuits brought by private 
citizens“ against State officials “ to chal- 
lenge apportionments. Districts have been 
held in violation of State constitutional re- 
quirements that they be of approximately 
equal population,” be compact in shape,™ be 
made up of contiguous territory,” or follow 
town boundaries. Occasionally, plaintiffs in 
the State courts have relied on asserted Fed- 
eral rights.“ 

A series of cases in Massachusetts in 1916 
illustrate State-court practice. The Suffolk 


“A delegation of mayors which visited 
President Eisenhower to request more Federal 
funds for urban redevelopment were told by 
him to seek help from their States instead. 
A news account reported: 

“The mayors told Mr. Eisenhower that be- 
cause of the strength of rural areas in State 
legislatures, leaving such programs in the 
hands of the States is impractical.” Boston 
Daily Globe, April 9, 1957, p. 1, col. 4, at p. 6, 
col. 8. 

There has not been much discussion of 
standing in the State decisions. Most plain- 
tiffs have beeen described as citizens, voters, 
and taxpayers, that status sufficing to chal- 
lenge an apportionment. See e. g., Brooks v. 
State ex rel. Singer (162 Ind. 568, 577, 70 
N. E. 980, 983 (1904)). Suits have been 
brought by candidates, e. g., Brown v. Saun- 
ders (159 Va. 28, 166 S. E. 105 (1932)), but 
their standing has been described as no better 
than a voter’s. Stiglitz v. Schardien (239 Ky. 
799, 802-03, 40 S. W. 2d, 315, 317-18 (1931)). 
The same has been said with respect to suits 
by attorneys general. State ex rel. Lamb v. 
Cunningham (83 Wis. 90, 53 N. W. 35 (1892)). 
But see State ex rel. Attorney Gen. v. Cun- 
ningham (81 Wis. 440, 51 N. W., 724 (1892)). 

The defendant officials have generally 
been those who issue election notices, see 
e. g., Williams v. Secretary of State (145 Mich. 
447, 108 N. W. 749 (1906) ), or those respon- 
sible for making the apportionment, see p. 
1067 infra. 

E. g., Brown v. Saunders (159 Va. 28, 166 
S. E. 105 (1932) ). 

& E. g., Sherrill v. O’Brien, (188 N. Y. 185, 
81 N. E. 124 (1907) ). 

E. g., Shoemaker v. Lawrence (31 Pa. D. & 
©. 681 (1938)) (legislative district made up 
of two noncontiguous areas held, inter alia, 
in violation of contiguity requirement). 

SE, g., Tishman v. Sprague (293 N. Y. 42, 
55 N. E. 2d 858 (1944) ). 

„ E. g., Anderson v. Jordon (343 U. S. 912 
(1952)) (dismissing appeal from unreported 

California decision) (legislative districts); 
Coz v. Peters (208 Ga. 498, 67 S. E. 2d 579 
(1951), appeal dismissed, 342 U. S. 986 
(1952)) (county-unit tabulating system); 
Richardson v. McChesney (128 Ky. 363, 108 
S. W. 322 (1908) ), writ of error dismissed as 
moot (218 U. S. 487 (1910)) (Congressional 
districts); Tedesco y. Board of Supervisors of 
Elections (43 So. 2d 514 (La. Ct. App. 1949)), 
appeal dismissed (339 U. S. 940 (1950)) 
(local-council districts); Kidd v. McCanless 
(292 S. W. 2d 40 (Tenn. 1956)), appeal dis- 
missed (352 U. S. 920 (1956) ) (legislative dis- 
tricts); compare Gates v. Long (172 Tenn. 471, 
113 S. W. 2d 388 (1938)) (county-unit 
method of tabulating primary votes held 
invalid, alternatively, under State and Fed- 
eral constitutions). 
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County Apportionment Commissioners, au- 
thorized by law to assign the county's 54 
legislative seats to districts, had created dis- 
tricts varying in population from 1,957 to 
6,182 persons per representative. A suit 
against the commissioners in the supreme 
judicial court™ asserted a violation of a 
provision of the State constitution requir- 
ing apportionment of “the representation 
assigned to each county equally, as nearly 
as may be, according to the relative num- 
ber of legal voters in the several districts of 
each county.“ Plaintiffs sought man- 
damus to require a new apportionment. 
The Suffolk commissioners were ordered by 
the court to redistrict, and did. 

The next apportionment showed districts 
varying in population from 2,427 to 5,596 
persons per representative. A second suit 
was brought, and mandamus issued to the 
commissioners again.“ The court found a 
third apportionment, with districts ranging 
in population from 2,427 to 4,282, valid.“ 

There is virtually no discussion of justi- 
ciability in the State cases.” The courts have 
not often articulated the political-question 
theory,” nor cited Colegrove," as a ground 
for declining jurisdiction. But the State 
courts have put on a strangely mixed per- 
formance in their handling of remedial 
problems. A common practice when invali- 
dating a challenged districting statute has 
been to bring back to life some previous ap- 
portionment, and then to hold the revived 
districts immune from legal attack. A series 
of Kentucky cases illustrates this odd prac- 
tice. In Ragland v. Anderson ® the court in- 
validated a 1906 statute. The opinſon's pow- 
erful language, citing the Battle of York- 
town, has often been quoted.“ The holding 


Attorney Gen. v. Suffolk County Appor- 
tionment Comm'rs (224 Mass. 598, 113 N.E. 
581 (1916) ). 

Massachusetts Constitution 
XXI. 

Donovan v. Suffolk County Apportion- 
ment Comm'rs (225 Mass. 55, 113 N.E. 740 
41916) ). 

s Brophy v. Suffolk County Apportion- 
ment Comm'rs (225 Mass. 124, 113 N.E. 1040 
(1916) ). 

® As to justiciability in State courts gener- 
ally, see Walter Reapportionment and Urban 
Representation, 195 Annals 11-12 (1938). 

“In Daly v. County of Madison (378 Ill. 
357, 38 N. E. 2d 160 (1941)), the court dis- 
missed a challenge to Congressional districts 
on several grounds, including the political- 
question idea and—probably most import- 
ant—the lack of any substantive right. The 
same court later took jurisdiction of a suit 
challenging state-senatorial districts but de- 
nied relief on the merits. Donovan v. Holz- 
man (8 Ill. 2d 87, 132 N. E. 2d 501 (1956) ). 
It said then: 

Wie think it clear that this court has 
the power to strike down an apportionment 
act which is violative of the clear require- 
ments of the Constitution. * * * The mere 
fact that political rights and questions are 
involved does not create immunity from judi- 
cial review. Marbury v. Madison.” (Id. at 93, 
132 N. E. 2d at 506.) 

s Only one State’s court seems to have cited 
Justice Frankfurter's opinion approvingly in 
an apportionment case. See State ez rel. 
Broughton v. Zimmerman (261 Wis. 398, 412, 
52 N. W. 2d 903, 910 (1952)); State ez rel. 
Martin v. Zimmerman (249 Wis. 101, 105, 
111, 23 N. W. 2d 610, 612, 614 (1946)). But 
compare the later action of the Wisconsin 
court in taking jurisdiction of a highly con- 
troversial apportionment case and deciding 
it on the merits. State ex rel. Thomson v. 
Zimmerman (264 Wis. 644, 60 N. W. 2d 416 
(1539) ), note 207 infra. 

©1265 Ky. 141, 100 S. W. 865 (1907). 

Id. at 161, 100 S. W. at 869-70. 

“See, e. g., Stiglitz v. Schardien (239 Ky. 
799, 807-08, 40 S. W. 2d 315, 319-20 (1931) ). 


amend. 
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required return to an 1893 apportionment, 
which was then attacked in Adams v. Bos- 
worth. The court denied relief, saying that 
the plaintiffs should have challenged the 
1893 act immediately after its passage and 
would not be allowed to “sleep on their 
rights.” The 1893 districts were then used 
until the passage of a 1918 act * which went 
unchallenged in the courts. In 1930 the 
legislature again redistricted, but the statute 
was held void in Stiglitz v. Schardien." The 
court’s language, adverting to justice, civili- 
zation, and tyranny, was even more colorful 
than in Ragland. Its remedy was to return 
to the 1918 districts. 

The Illinois Congressional districts at issue 
in Colegrove v. Green were themselves a 
product of such a remedial practice. The 
Supreme Court of Illinois had invalidated a 
1931 reapportionment establishing districts 
with a maximum population variation of 
158,738 to 541,785.%° It ordered a return to 
the previous statute, that of 1901, under 
which the districts varied in population from 
138,000 to 839,000.“ There was no new ap- 
portionment before Colegrove was decided in 
1946. ; 


The performance of the State courts has 
been especially weak in fashioning remedies 
for the wrongful refusal of legislatures to 
reapportion. The courts have generally de- 
clined to grant relief in suits involving long- 
standing districts. They advance the ground 
of laches expressed in the Kentucky cases, 
combined occasionally with the view that 
time cannot make an apportionment in- 
valid.” And they have rejected, on the 
ground of the separation of powers, a large 
number of direct efforts to compel legislative 
action, Plaintiffs have sought mandamus 
against the legislature itself," or an injunc- 
tion against the secretary of state to bar use 
of the chalienged districts They have 
asked the courts to restrain payment of leg- 
islators’ salaries until they redistrict,” and to 
issue a writ of quo warranto requiring mem- 
bers of a malapportioned legislature to show 
by what right they hold office.* Other 
plaintiffs have asked the courts in effect to 
do the redistricting themselves by requiring 
State officials to issue election mandates giv- 
ing populous areas additional seats or refus- 
ing to give less populous areas the seats 
given them by the apportionment.™ One 


126 Ky. 61, 102 S. W. 861 (1907). 

“Ky, Acts of 1918, cc. 3, 45. 

* 239 Ky. 799, 40 S. W. 2d 315 (1931). 

Moran v. Bowley (347 Ill, 148, 179 N. E. 
526 (1932) ). 

% Nine years later the Illinois court re- 
jected a challenge to the 1901 districts with- 
out a hint of remorse at its responsibility 
for their continued life. Daly v. County of 
Madison (378 Ill. 357, 38 N. E. 2d 160 
(1941) ). 

™ See State ex rel. Warson v. Howell (92 
Wash. 540, 159 Pac. 777 (1916)). But cf., 
Nashville, C. & St. L. Ry. v. Walters (294 
U. S. 405, 415 (1935)) (Brandeis, J.): “A 
statute valid when enacted may become in- 
valid by change in the conditions to which 
it is applied.” Some State courts have held 
that changes in population over the course 
of time may make the challenged districts 
invalid. See, e. g., Jones v. Freeman (193 
Okla. 554, 146 P. 2d 564, appeal dismissed 
and cert. denied, 322 U. S. 717 (1943)) (re- 
lief denied because of alleged remedial 
difficulties). 

u The leading case is Fergus v. Marks (321 
Ill. 510, 152 N. E. 557 (1926) ). 

* E. g., State ex rel. Martin v. Zimmerman, 
(249 Wis. 101, 23 N. W. 2d 610 (1946) ). 

Fergus v. Kinney (333 Ill. 437, 164 N. E. 
665 (1928), cert. denied, 279 U. S. 854 
(1929) ). 

People ex rel. Fergus v. Blackwell (342 
Til. 223, 173 N. E. 750 (1930) ). 

7 Waid v. Pool (255 Ala. 441, 51 So. 2d 869 
(1951) ): Burns v. Flynn (155 Misc. 742, 281 
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criminal defendant sought to reverse his 
conviction on the ground that the law he 
had violated had been passed by a malap- 
portioned legislature and hence was invalid.” 
Another man resorted to what might be 
called self-help.” The reasons for the State 
courts’ difficulties with these remedies are 
apparent. To compel a legislature by man- 
damus to draft a new apportionment or to 
use other methods of direct compulsion on 
individual legislators are not usual exercises 
of judicial power, though many State courts 
have successfully done this.“ Nor is return 
to an earlier apportionment a satisfactory 
solution.” 

But there is a simple, appropriate, and ef- 
fective remedy: requiring an election at large 
until valid districts are drawn. This was the 
relief granted in Brown v. Saunders. A stat- 
ute revising Virginia’s Congressional districts 
was invalidated as in violation of a State 
constitutional requirement that the districts 
contain “as nearly as practicable, an equal 
number of inhabitants.“ The State’s rep- 
resentatives were chosen at large, and valid 
new districts were drawn before the next 
Congress.“ 


New York Supp. 494, aff'd mem., 245 App. Div. 
799, 281 New York Supp. 497, aff'd mem., 268 
New York 601, 198 N. E. 424 (1935)); Ro- 
mang v. Cordell (200 Okla. 369, 243 P. 2d 677 
(1952); Latting v. Cordell (197 Okla. 369, 
172 P. 2d 397 (1946) ). 

% People v. Clardy (334 Ill. 160, 165 N. E. 
638 (1929)). 

"Lawyer Is Slain in Chicago Court—Liti- 
gant, Obsessed With Political Theory, Shoots 
at Judge Also, but Misses Him, New York 
Times, January 14, 1936, p. 3, column 1 (late 
city edition). John W. Keogh, unsuccessful 
plaintiff in a previous apportionment suit 
was defending a foreclosure suit. Repre- 
senting himself, he argued that the Illinois 
courts were acting illegally, since the legis- 
lature failed to redistrict. When the judge 
tried to stop the argument, Keogh pulled a 
gun. The opposing lawyer was shot and 
killed as he tried to get the gun away. 
Keogh explained that he killed the lawyer 
“to bring forcibly to public attention his 
contention that the Supreme Court of Ili- 
nois was an illegal body because of failure 
to reapportion legislative districts.” 

E. g., Attorney Gen. v. Suffolk County 
Apportionment Comm’rs, (224 Mass. 598, 113 
N. E. 581 (1916) ). 

“But see Note, 32 Indiana Law Journal 
489, 513-14 (1957). The note concludes that 
the Indiana Legislature, which has not re- 
apportioned itself since 1921, cannot be re- 
lied on to do the job. As a solution, the 
note proposes an action for declaratory judg- 
ment to declare the 1921 apportionment in- 
valid, forcing election under the next pre- 
vious act, that of 1915. If the legislature 
thus elected still fails to reapportion, the 
note suggests a suit to invalidate the 1915 
act and go back to the next previous act, 
that of 1885. The note writers believe that 
under such compulsion the legislature 
would reapportion. 

© 159 Va. 28, 166 S. E. 105 (1932). 

Virginia Constitution, section 55. 

See Congressional Directory, 74th Cong., 
Ist sess. 119-21 (1935). Aside from this case, 
the remedy of requiring an election at large 
has scarcely been tested in the State courts. 
The only square holding found by the writer 
against this relief is Kidd v. McCanless (292 
S. W. 2d 40 (Tenn.), appeal dismissed, 352 
U. S. 920 (1956)). The Tennessee court held 
that it could not order election of the legis- 
lature at large because the State constitution 
made no provision for such an election. 292 


S. W. 2d at 42. Cf. Daly v. County of Madi- 
son (378 Ill. 357, 38 N. E. 2d 160 (1941)), in 
which at-large relief was sought but the suit 
was dismissed on other grounds. These two 
and Brown v. Saunders were the only cases 
found in which State courts were asked to 
order elections at large. 
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III. A FEDERAL RIGHT TO EQUALITY OF 
REPRESENTATION EXISTS 
A. Congressional districts 

An individual right to equal representation 
in the House of Representatives can be 
drawn from article I of the Constitution. 
The existence of such a right is strongly 
supported by the legislative history of the 
article—the proceedings of the Constitu- 
tional Convention and the ratification de- 
bates. 

Section 2 of article I reads, in pertinent 

art: 

x “The House of Representatives shall be 
com, of Members chosen every second 
Year by the People of the several States.” 

A reading of the contem eous ma- 
terial demonstrates that the word “People” 
was not used accidentally; the House was 
intended to represent the people rather than 
the States.“ 

In the heart of the Convention debate be- 
tween large and smali States on the form 
of representation in Congress, William Sam- 
uel Johnson of Connecticut thus put the 
compromise that was adopted: “[I]n one 
branch the people, ought to be represented; 
in the other, the States.“ William Pierce 
of Georgia, noted Madison, was for an elec- 
tion by the people as to the Ist branch and 
by the States as to the 2d branch; by which 
means the Citizens of the States wd. be 
represented both individually and collec- 
tively.” * 

The same belief in a personal, individual 
right to representation in the House was 
reflected in the connection between taxation 
and the representation often made by speak- 
ers in the Convention.” (The two are them- 
selves connected in article I.) The thesis 
that the people would be represented in the 
House was also expounded in the State rati- 
fying conventions and in the Federalist. 


For an excellent discussion of the his- 
torical data see Paschal, The House of Rep- 
resentatives: “Grand Depository of the 
Democratic Principle“ ?, 17 Law and Con- 
temp. Prob. 276 (1952). 

“The emphasis on election of the House 
by “the People” may be traced through the 
floor debates at the Convention, see 1 Far- 
rand, The Records of the Federal Convention 
48-50, 132-37 (1911) (hereinafter cited as 
Farrand), at the Committee of Detail, see 2 
id. at 178, and as referred to and reported 
by the Committee of Style, see 2 id. at 565, 
590. It has been suggested that there is 
evidence to the contrary in the fact that the 
House votes by States in choosing a Presi- 
dent when no candidate wins a majority in 
the electoral college. United States Con- 
stitution, art. 2, sec. 1 (now id. amend. 
XII, sec. 1). But this provision merely carries 
out the constitutional plan for choosing the 
President—conceded by a State oriented 
plan. 

s 1 Farrand 462. 

%1 id. at 137. In a similar vein is a state- 
ment by James Wilson of Pennsylvania: 

“The Government ought to possess not only 
1st the force but 2ndly the mind or sense 
of the people at large. The legislature ought 
to be the most exact transcript of the whole 
society.” 

1 id. at 132. 

„The Senate did not represent the peo- 
ple, but the States in their political character. 
It was improper therefore that it should tax 
the people. 2 id, at 273 (Mason arguing for 
original House power over money bills). See 
also the Federalist No. 54 (Hamilton or 
Madison); 1 Farrand 464. 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney told the 
South Carolina convention: 

“[T]he House of Representatives will be 
elected immediately by the people, and rep- 
resent them and their personal rights in- 
dividually; the Senate will be elected by the 
State legislatures, and represent the States 
in their political capacity. 4 Elliot, Debates 
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A-second proposition demonstrated by the 
historical material is that the framers spe- 
cifically anticipated the possibility of mal- 
apportionment of Congressional districts and 
provided Federal power to prevent it in the 
clause of article I giving Congress ultimate 
authority to regulate the time, place, and 
manner of Congressional election.” In the 
Convention, Madison supported the clause as 
a weapon against maldistricting. Without 
it, he said, “the inequality of the representa- 
tion in the legislatures of particular States 
would produce a like inequality in their 
representation in the National Legislature, as 
it was presumable that the counties having 
the power in the former case could secure it 
to themselves in the latter.” ° 

Similar defenses of the clause were made 
in the ratifying conventions. In South Car- 
olina, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney said it 
was “absolutely necessary that Congress 
should have this superintending power, lest, 
by the intrigues of a ruling faction in a 
State, the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives should not really represent the 
people of the State.” 4 

In the Massachusetts convention, Francis 
Dana pointed to examples of maldistricting 
in Rhode Island and Great Britain,” and 
Rufus King noted similar examples in Con- 
necticut and South Carolina.“ In Virginia, 
Madison, in defense of the clause, equated 
malapportionment with deprivation of suf- 
trage.“ 

All this indicates that the framers, in con- 
sidering the possibility of maldistricting, en- 
visaged a Congressional corrective power. 
Congress first exercised the power in order 
to require election of Representatives by dis- 
tricts in 1842. In 1872 Congress added the 


on the Federal Constitution 304 (2d ed. 1836) 
(hereinafter cited as Elliot). See also the 
remarks of George Cabot before the Massa- 
chusetts convention, 2 id, at 25. 

“[O]jne branch of the legislature is a rep- 
resentation of citizens, the other of the 
States.” The Federalist No. 58, at 397 (Tudor 
Publishing Co. ed. 1947) (Hamilton or Madi- 
son). 

United States Constitution art. I. sec. 4, 
cl. I: “The Times, Places and manner of hold- 
ing Elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives, shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by Law make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to the Places of chusing 
Senators.” 

% See 2 Farrand 241. This is the only 
specific reference to malapportionment in 
the reports of the Constitutional Convention 
itself. 

™ See 4 Elliott 303. 

See 2 id. at 49. 

sı See 2 id. at 50-51. 

% [I]t was thought that the regulation of 
time, place and manner of electing the rep- 
resentatives, should be uniform throughout 
the continent. Some States might regu- 
late the elections on the principles of equal- 
ity, and others might regulate them other- 
wise. This diversity would be obviously un- 
just. Elections are regulated now unequally 
in some States, particularly South Carolina, 
with respect to Charleston, which is repre- 
sented by 30 members. Should the people 
of any State by any means be deprived of 
the right of suffrage, it was judged proper 
that it should be remedied by the General 
Government, 

3 id. at 367. 

* Act of June 25, 1842 (ch. 47, 5 Stat. 491). 
A number of States—seven in 1842—had 
taken to electing representatives at large. 
The framers of the Constitution apparently 
anticipated election by districts. The Fed- 
eralist so assumed without argument: 

“The city of Philadelphia is supposed to 
contain between fifty and sixty thousand 
souls. It will therefore form nearly two dis- 
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requirement that districts be of approxi- 
mately equal population,” and this provi- 
sion continued through the act of 1911. 
It was never enforced by Congress," and the 
Supreme Court held in Wood v. Broom *— 
the first case in the Federal courts involving 
Congressional districts—that the provision 
had been impliedly repealed when Congress 
enacted a permanent apportionment statute 
in 1929. 

The fact that the Constitution casts the 
right to equal representation in the House in 
terms of affirmative Congressional power 
should not preclude judicial enforcement of 
the right in the absence of legislation. Such 
judicial action is commonplace in other 
areas. There is, notably, the commerce 
clause, which is phrased in the most general 
language and entirely in terms of Congres- 
sional power. Among the framers and con- 
temporary commentators, “the conception 
that the mere grant of the commerce power 
to Congress dislodged State power finds no 
expression.”* There was no hint that the 
Federal courts were empowered, in the ab- 
sence of Congressional legislation, to invali- 
date State laws impinging on national com- 
merce. Yet since Marshall's first essay in 
Gibbons v. Ogden, use of the commerce 
clause for judicial invalidation of State ac- 
tion has become “central to our whole con- 
stitutional scheme.“ There is, in fact, more 
substantial support in the constitutional his- 
tory for the presumption that, in the silence 
of Congress, the Constitution gives a right to 


tricts for the choice of Federal representa- 
tives.” 

No. 57, at 394 (Tudor Publishing Co. ed. 
1947) (Hamilton or Madison). But logically, 
at least, election at large can be said to meet 
the requirement of equality of representa- 
tion; every voter has equal influence on the 
choice of the delegation, and every member 
represents the same number of constituents. 
In Smiley v. Holm (285 U. S. 355 (1932) ), the 
Court dealt with the question of how repre- 
sentatives should be elected in a State which 
had too few or too many Congressional dis- 
tricts. Chief Justice Hughes, in an opinion 
for a unanimous Court, wrote: 

“The Constitution itself provides in article 
I, section 2, that ‘The House of Representa- 
tives shall be composed of Members chosen 
every second year by the people of the several 
States,’ and we are of the opinion that under 
this provision, in the absence of the creation 
of new districts, additional Representatives 
allotted to a State under the present reappor- 
tionment would appropriately be elected by 
the State at large.” 

Id. at 374 (dictum). The case is further 
described at p. 1082 infra. 

Rev. Stat. sec. 23 (1875) (originally act 
of Feb. 2, 1872 (ch. 11, sec. 2, 17 Stat. 28)). 
The provision was repeated in later Congres, 
sional-apportionment acts. Act of Feb. 25, 
1882, ch. 20, sec. 3, 22 Stat. 6; act of Feb. 7, 
1891, ch. 116, sec. 3, 26 Stat. 735; act of Jan. 
16, 1901, ch. 93, sec. 3, 31 Stat. 734. 

* Act of August 8, 1911, ch. 5, sec. 3, 37 
Stat. 13. The provision was that districts be 
“composed of a contiguous and compact ter- 
ritory, and contain as nearly as practicable 
an equal number of inhabitants.” 

For some of the reasons, see p. 1094 
infra. Curiously, as Justice Frankfurter 
pointed out in Colegrove (328 U. S. at 555), 
Congress’ power to regulate Congressional 
districts was questioned in a House commit- 
tee report as late as 1901. See H. Rept. No. 
3000, 56th Cong., 2d sess. (1901); 1 Hinds, 
Precedents of the House of Representatives, 
sec. 313 (1907). 

* 287 U. S. 1 (1932). 

246 Stat. 21 (1929), as amended, 2 U. S. C., 
sec. 2a (1952). 

Frankfurter, The Commerce Clause 13 
(1937). 


22 U. S. (9 Wheat.) 1 (1824). 
Frankfurter, op. cit, supra note 101, at 18. 
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equality of representation in the House than 
there is for the analogous presumption as to 
freedom of interstate commerce. 

The leading modern cases exploring the 
scope of the right to vote for Members of 
Congress given by article I are United States 
v. Classic® and United States v. Saylor. 
Both were criminal prosecutions of State 
election officials under Civil Rights Acts’ 
dating back to 1870—the former for mis- 
counting votes, the latter for stuffing ballot 
boxes. The statutes invoked do not mention 
voting but merely make it a crime to violate 
@ person’s constitutional rights, defined in 
the broadest terms. To uphold the indict- 
ments, the Supreme Court had to find, in 
the acts charged, violations of some specific 
right given by the Constitution. It found 
that right in article I—a guarantee of the 
integrity of the ballot. The Court held in 
Classic: 


Obviously included within the right to 
choose, secured by the Constitution, is the 
right of qualified voters within a State to 
cast their ballots and have them counted at 
Congressional elections.“ 

Saylor went further to hold that article I 
protects the voter’s ballot against the dilut- 
ing effect of stuffed ballot boxes. 

In a sult challenging inequitably appor- 
tioned Congressional districts, the substan- 
tive Federal right could be analogized from 
Classic and Saylor: If the declaratory lan- 
guage of article I guarantees the ballot 
against the random hazards of miscounting 
and stuffing, it should protect also against the 
continued diluting effect of maldistricting. 
It may be said that there is a difference in 
that in the Classic and Saylor situations the 
voters were qualified under State law and 
that the acts assailed were violations of State 
law as well as the Constitution, while in the 
mialdistricting case the attack is against a 
deliberate act of the State. But the histor- 
ical material shows that supervision over 
Congressional redistricting was intended to 
fall within the area of Federal power, not 
within the States’ exclusive authority over 
voting qualifications.* Moreover, the fact 
that an action violates State law does not of 
itself affect its validity under the Federal 
Constitution.“ Of course, there is an impor- 
tant difference of standards in the two situa- 
tions. One miscounted ballot plainly con- 
stitutes a wrong, while a difference in 
district populations would have to be sub- 
stantial before it could be regarded as in- 
valid. But the substantive right would be 
based on the same premise of article I—the 
worth of the individual vote. 

As for the technical right of action, a suit 
for equitable relief from an unconstitutional 
act can be based directly on the Constitu- 
tion.“ But in any event a Civil Rights Acts 


ë 313 U. S. 299 (1941). 

6322 U. S. 385 (1944). 

The Classie prosecution was based on an 
earlier version of what is now 18 U.S. C., secs. 
241, 242 (1952); Saylor was based on id. 
sec, 241, 

#313 U. S. at 315. 

*“Electors in each State shall have the 
Qualifications requisite for Electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State Legisla- 
ture.” U. S. Constitution, art. I, sec. 2. See 
Minor v. Happersett, 88 U. S. (21 Wall.), 162, 
171 (1874) (dictum). 

0 It has been held that an act contrary to 
a State statute does not violate the 14th 
amendment unless there would be a violation 
in the absence of the State statute. Owens- 
boro Waterworks Co. v. Owensboro, 200 U. S. 
38 (1906); see Snowden v. Hughes, 321 U. S. 1, 
11 (1944). 

“See the discussion of standards at pp. 
1083-1086 infra. 

See Ex parte Young, 209 U. S. 123 (1908); 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer, 343 
U. S. 579 (1952); Hart & Wechsler, The Fed- 
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parallel to the criminal statute Involved in 
Classic authorizes civil actions, including 
suits in equity, against State officials who 
deprive persons of constitutional rights. 

In addition to article I, a Federal right to 
equality of representation in the house may 
be based on the various provisions in section 
1 of the 14th amendment. The first of these, 
the half-forgotten privileges-and-immuni- 
ties clause, has been held to protest only 
rights of national citizenship, not State- 
given rights.“ It would appear, by a specific 
negative on State action, to reinforce rights 
implicit in other portions of the Constitu- 
tion.“ In an attack on unequal Congres- 
sional districts the clause would simply sup- 
port the argument based on article I. 

The equal-protection and due-process 
clauses offer a supplementary argument. 
Here the assertion is that for a State to dis- 
criminate geographically among its voters is, 
as in the case of racial discrimination,” to 
deny the equal protection of the laws; or 
that it is to deprive the citizen of political 
liberty or of the intangible property of his 
vote * without due process.“ In any case, as 
to Congressional districts, there should be no 
practical difference in legal consequences 
whether reliance is placed on article I or on 
the 14th amendment.” 


eral Courts and the Federal System 818 
(1953). 

* Rev. Stat. sec. 1970 (1875), 42 U. S. C., 
sec. 1983 (1952): 

“Every person who, under color of any 
statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, or 
usage, of any State or Territory, subjects, or 
causes to be subjected, any citizen of the 
United States or other person within the 
jurisdiction thereof to the deprivation of any 
rights, privileges, or immunities secured by 
the Constitution and laws, shall be liable to 
the party injured in an action at law, suit in 
equity, or other proper proceeding for re- 
dress.” 

In numerous civil-rights cases—such as 
Brown v. Board of Educ., 347 U. S. 483 
(1954)—the plaintiffs relled on this act in 
their complaint, but the Court did not bother 
to mention it in the opinion. 

u Slaughterhouse Cases (83 U. S. (16 Wall.) 
36 (1873) ). 

15 Compart Crandall v. Nevada, 73 U. S. (6 
Wall.) 35 (1868)) (State transportation tax 
held invalid, before ratification of 14th 
amendment, as violating Federal right to 
travel freely among the States), with Ed- 
wards v. California (314 U. S. 160, 177-86 
(1941)) (declaring State restrictions on en- 
tering travelers invalid under 14th amend- 
ment’s privileges-and-immunities clause) 
(concurring opinions of Douglas and Jack- 
son, JJ.). 

Nixon v. Condon (286 U. S. 73 (1932)); 
Nizon v. Herndon (273 U. S. 536 (1927)). 

3 A right of action to recover damages for 
interference with one’s vote was established 
at common law in Ashby v. White (1 Brown 
62, 1 Eng. Rep. 417 (H. L.), reversing 2 Raym. 
Ld. 938, 92 Eng. Rep. 126 (K. B. 1703)). The 
report makes interesting reading, especially 
the sarcastic comments directed by Lord 
Chief Justice Holt at what must have been 
the political-question exponents of his day: 

“[M]y brother says, we cannot judge of 
this matter, because it is a parliamentary 
thing. O, by all means be very tender of 
that. Besides it is intricate, and there may 
be contrariety of opinions.” 

Id, at 956, 92 Eng. Rep. at 137 (dissenting 
opinion). 

Compare Brown v. Board of Education 
(347 U. S. 483 (1954) ), with Bolling v. Sharpe 
(347 U. S. 497 (1954) ). 

The author's view is that a standard of 
reasonableness like that used typically in a 
case involving the equal-protection clause 
should be applied to a districting suit based 
on either article I or the 14th amendment. 
See pp. 1085-86 infra. 
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B. State legislative districts 


There is no constitutional assumption that 

representation in the State legislatures 
should be based on units of equal popula- 
tion™ Indeed the States would seem con- 
stitutionally free to choose any reasonable 
form of representation they wish: * by popu- 
lation, by area, or by occupations as in guild 
socialism. 
A system of State legislative representation 
could, however, be so unreasonable as to of- 
fend the equal-protection and due-process 
clauses. Were a State, for example, to pro- 
vide that each resident of an urban area have 
one-quarter of a vote in legislative elections 
while a rural citizen may cast a full vote, a 
court might easily find such blatant dis- 
crimination in violation of the 14th amend- 
ment. 

Suppose the State constitution requires 
legislative districts of equal population, but 
failure to reapportion has so unbalanced the 
districts that the urban resident's vote is in 
fact worth only one-quarter as much as the 
rural resident's. The violation of the State 
constitution would not itself amount to a 
violation of the 14th amendment.“ But in an 
argument on the merits the apportionment 
would stand exposed as based on something 
other than a rational principle. It might 
lack the rational basis needed to pass muster 
under the 14th amendment. 


Iv. THE SUPREME COURT’S REASONS FOR DENY- 
ING RELIEF ARE NOT PERSUASIVE 


The Supreme Court has articulated on 
three occasions—principally in Colegrove v. 
Green, more briefly in two subsequent cases— 
its grounds for rejecting constitutional chal- 
lenges to malapportionment. Plaintiffs in 
Colegrove, citizens and voters in Illinois, 
attacked the State’s Congressional districts 
as in violation of article I and of the 14th 
amendment’s privileges-and-immunities and 
equal-protection clauses. No mention was 
made of the Civil Rights Act, but jurisdic- 
tion was asserted under the parallel juris- 
dictional statute.“ The districts, unchanged 
since 1901, varied in population from 112,000 
to 914,000. Plaintiffs sought a judgment de- 
claring the districts invalid and an injunc- 
tion barring the defendant governor and 
other officials from using the districts in the 
1946 election. The result would have been 
to force an election at large. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s opinion, afirm- 
ing dismissal of the suit because of its 
“peculiarly political nature,” concluded that 


The moribund Federal guarantee of a 
republican form of government in the States, 
U. S. Const. art. IV, sec. 4, imposes no such 
requirement which the courts will enforce. 
Cf. Pacific Tel. Co. v. Oregon (223 U. S. 118 
(1912) ). 

aIt may be difficult, however, to say 
whether a State—that is, a majority of its 
citizens—“wishes” a particular form of rep- 
resentation. The amending processes for 
many State constitutions make it difficult 
for even a dominant majority of the citizens 
to change a form of representation fixed at 
some time in the distant past. For example, 
an amendment changing the long-estab- 
lished apportionment of the Connecticut 
House by towns would first have to be ap- 
proved by a majority of the house at one 
session and a two-thirds vote at the next, 
Connecticut’s normal amending procedure. 
See Conn. Const. amend. 1. 

See note 109 supra. 

23 Nor did the plaintiff-appellants’ brief de- 
velop the relevant historical material. It 
stressed the political evils of maldistricting. 
See Brief for Appellants, pp. 60-70, Cole- 
grove v. Green (328 U. S. 549 (1946) ). 

* Now 28 U. S. C., section 1343 (8) heel 
For a discussion of the scope of 
thus conferred, see Hague v. CIO (307 U. 8. 
496, 508-13 (1939) (Roberts, J.); id. at 518 
(concurring opinion) ). 
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any right to equitable representation can 
be vindicated only through the political 
processes, without the help of the courts. 
Justices Reed and Burton concurred in the 
opinion. Mr. Justice Black, dissenting in 
an opinion joined by Justices Douglas and 
Murphy, saw no reason why the Court should 
stay its hand here any more than it had in 
the Negro-voting cases.“ He found the 
population disparities among the districts 
violative of article I and the equal-protection 
clause, and he saw no remedial difficulties 
in affording the relief sought." The decid- 
ing vote was cast by Mr. Justice Rutledge.” 
He assumed arguendo that the Court had 
power to adjudicate but said it should exer- 
cise its discretion to dismiss for want of 
equity, on several grounds; that to grant 
relief would involve the Court in delicate 
relations with Congress and the States, that 
the date (June 10, 1946) was so late as to 
make redistricting unlikely before the elec- 
tion, and that voting at large would be un- 
desirable. 

MacDougall v. Green™ challenged an Mi- 
nois law which required a new party seeking 
a place on the statewide ballot to have peti- 
tions with at least 200 signatures from each 
of at least 50 different counties and at least 
25,000 signatures in all. The Progressive 
Party of 1948 had 75,000 signatures in the 
State but did not have the requisite geo- 
graphical distribution. Plaintiffs, would-be 
Progressive candidates and voters, sought an 
injunction against enforcement of the geo- 
graphic requirement—in effect seeking an 
order to put the party on the ballot?! The 
principal basis of attack on the statute was 
the 14th amendment. The case was argued 
on October 18, 1948, 15 days before the elec- 
tion, and decided 3 days later. The Court, 
with all nine members now sitting, denied 
relief in a per curiam opinion. Mr. Justice 


* 328 U. S. at 556. Most law-review com- 
ment on Colegrove has been critical of the 
result. See, e. g., 35 Calif L. Rev. 296 (1947); 
41 Ill, L. Rev. 578 (1946); 56 Yale L. J. 127 
(1946). See also Note, 62 Harv. L. Rev. 659, 
662-64 (1949). Only one comment has been 
found which approved the political-question 
rationale of the decision. 35 Ill. Bar J. 263 
(1947). 

*See 328 U. S. at 572-74 (dissenting 
opinion). 

Id. at 574 (dissenting opinion). 

Id. at 564 (concurring opinion). Justice 
Jackson did not sit. Chief Justice Stone 
heard argument but died before the decision. 

Justice Rutledge indicated in Cook v. 
Fortson, 329 U. S. 675 (1946), that he would 
have voted to grant a rehearing in Colegrove, 
if a majority of the full Court had been will- 
ing to hear argument in Cook v. Fortson, Id. 
678-79. 

© 335 U. S. 281 (1948). 

u Despite his prior argument in Colegrove, 
the Republican governor of Illinois urged 
that an injunction be granted to require 
placing the Progressive Party on the ballot. 
Brief for Appellee, Governor of Illinois, p. 2, 
MacDougall v. Green (335 U. S. 281 (1948) ). 
That there may possibly have been a political 
motive in this concession is suggested by the 
election returns. President Truman carried 
Illinois by about 34,000 votes. United States 
Statistical Abstract 318 (1949). Had the 
Progressive Party been on the ballot, its vote 
would almost certainly have thrown the 
State to the Republicans. 

= The opinion contained this explanatory 
passage: 

“It would be strange indeed, and doctri- 
naire, for this Court, applying such broad 
constitutional concepts as due process and 
equal protection of the laws, to deny a State 
the power to assure a proper diffusion of 
political initiative as between its thinly pop- 
ulated counties and those having concen- 
trated masses, in view of the fact that the 
latter have practical opportunities for exert- 
ing their political weight at the polls not 
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Rutledge concurred specially * in view of the 
lateness of the date and the probable dis- 
ruptive effects of an injunction on the elec- 
tion. Mr. Justice Douglas dissented “ in an 
opinion joined by Justices Black and 
Murphy. 

In South v. Peters™ plaintiff voters at- 
tacked the Georgia county-unit system, used 
for counting primary-election votes in state- 
wide contests. Under the system the candi- 
date leading the popular vote in each county 
receives its unit vote—two units in each of 
the State’s 121 smallest counties, four units 
in 30 counties, six in the 8 largest counties.” 
The system is weighted against the large 
counties, whose share of the unit vote is 
much less than their proportion of the popu- 
lation.“ Violations of the 14th amendment 
and of the provision of the 17th amendment 
that Senators be elected by the people were 
alleged. Plaintiffs sought to enjoin use of 
the county-unit system, forcing an ordinary 
tabulation by popular vote. The Supreme 
Court affirmed dismissal of the suit in a per 
curiam opinion with these words of explana- 
tion: 

“Federal courts consistently refuse to ex- 
ercise their equity powers in cases posing 
political issues arising from a State’s geo- 
graphical distribution of electoral strength 
among its political subdivisions.““ 

Mr. Justice Douglas, joined by Mr. Justice 
Black, dissented.” 

The view that prevailed in Colegrove v. 
Green rests on something more than the 
formal doctrine of political questions.” * 
Indeed, the political-question doctrine alone 
would be an unconvincing basis of decision 
since malapportionment so plainly resembles 
State discrimination of the kind often reme- 
died by the Federal courts more than it does 
the contests of physical power “ which have 


available to the former. The Constitution— 
a practical instrument of government— 
makes no such demands on the States. 
Colegrove v. Green.” 

335 U.S. at 284. 

Id. at 284 (concurring opinion). 

% Id. at 287 (dissenting opinion). 

a 339 U. S. 276 (1950). 

See Ga. Code Ann. sec. 34-3212 (Supp. 
1955); Ga. Const. art. 3, c. 2, sec. 15 

* Plaintiffs are registered voters in Geor- 
gia’s most populous county—Fulton Coun- 
ty. * * * They show that a vote in one 
county will be worth over 120 times each of 
their votes. * [O]n a statewide average 
each vote outside Fulton County will have 
over 11 times the weight of each vote of the 
plaintiffs. 

339 U. S. at 278 (dissenting opinion). 

Id. at 277. 

*Tbid. (dissenting opinion). Five other 
challenges to apportionments brought in the 
Federal courts have been rejected by the 
Supreme Court in per curiam opinions, 
without explanatory language but usually 
with a citation of Colegrove v. Green: Rad- 
ford v. Gary (352 U. S. 991 (1957)) (Okla- 
homa legislative districts); Remmey v. 
Smith (342 U. S. 916 (1952)) (Pennsylvania 
legislative districts); Colegrove v. Barrett 
(330 U. S. 804 (1947)) (Illinois legislative 
districts); Cook v. Fortson (329 U. S. 675 
(1946) ) (Georgia county-unit system); Tur- 
man v. Duckworth (329 U. S. 675 (1946) ) 
(Georgia county-unit system). 

For discussions of political questions, see 
generally Hale, Freedom Through Law 151-72 
(1952); Hart & Wechsler, op. cit. supra note 
111, at 192-97; Jackson, The Supreme Court 
in the American System of Government 53- 
62 (1955); Frank, Political Questions, in 
Supreme Court and Supreme Law 36-43 
(Cahn ed. 1954). On the political-question 
theory in Colegrove itself see Hart & Wechs- 
ler, op. cit. supra note 111, at 207; Note, 62 
Harv. L. Rev. 659, 663-64 (1949) (critical of 
the result). 

E. g., Cherokee Nation v. Georgta (30 U. S. 
(5 Pet.) 1, 20 (1831) (dictum)), seeking an 
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been deemed political. The course chosen 
in Colegrove seems a deliberate withholding 
of judicial power because of problems fore- 
seen in its exercise. Those problems relate 
to the justiciability of the issue, to the effi- 
cacy of judicial remedies for malapportion- 
ment, and to legislative responsibility. 


A. Justiciability 


One passage in the Colegrove opinion— 
“The basis for the suit is not a private wrong 
but a wrong suffered by Illinois as a pol- 
ity” “—may indicate a concern about the 
plaintiffs’ standing, i. e., whether they have 
some special interest of their own to vin- 
dicate.” 

The Supreme Court has decided on the 
merits so many suits brought by plaintiffs 
who have had standing only as voters that 
the question might really be regarded as 
settled. A case decided by a unanimous 
Court in 1932, Smiley v. Holm,“ posed the 
problem squarely. Minnesota’s Governor had 
vetoed a bill creating new Congressional dis- 
tricts after the State delegation had been 
reduced by the 1930 census. The legislature, 
asserting that under the Constitution dis- 
tricts should be laid out by legislatures with- 
out gubernatorial participation, declared the 
new districts in effect despite the veto. 
Plaintiff, a “citizen, elector, and taxpayer,” 
sued in the State court to restrain the secre- 
tary of state from using the new districts and 
to force an election at large instead. The 
Minnesota courts denied relief. The Su- 
preme Court reversed, the injunction issued, 
and the election was held at large.“ The 
same result was reached by the Court in two 
companion cases.“ Certainly these plaintiffs 
had no more personal an interest in the le- 
gality of their State's Congressional districts 
than did the plaintiffs in Colegrove.“ 


injunction against execution of Georgia laws 
in Indian territory: “The bill requires us to 
control the legislature of Georgia, and to re- 
strain the exertion of its physical force. The 
propriety of such an interposition by the 
Court may well be questioned. It savours 
too much of the exercise of political power 
to be within the proper province of the 
Judicial department.” 

Questions have also been deemed political 
because finality of action in the legislative 
branch is essential to orderly government. 
For example, the Court has held that it will 
not look behind a statute to see if it was 
validly enacted, the legislature’s assurance of 
valid passage being final Field v. Clark (143 
U. S. 649 (1892)). One view is that the Court 
has decided what are “political questions” by 
a case-by-case process of balancing the 
reasons against judicial action against the 
gravity of the injury asserted and the un- 
likelihood of its cure by nonjudicial means. 
Perhaps only such a theory can reconcile the 
Court's refusal to intervene in the constitu- 
tional-amendment process, Coleman v. Miller 
(307 U. S. 433 (1939)) with its intervention 
and grant of relief on the merits in Hawke v. 
Smith ((No. 1), 253 U. S. 221 (1920)). 

# 328 U.S. at 552. 

As to standing generally, see Coleman v. 
Miller (307 U. S. 483, 461 (1939) (Frankfur- 
ter, J., concurring)); Hart & Wechsler, op. 
cit. supra note 111, at 156-175. 

#285 U. S. 355 (1932). 

4577 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 71 (1933). 

“Carrol v. Becker (285 U. S. 380 (1932)) 
(requiring election of Missouri’s 13 Repre- 
sentatives at large); Koenig v. Flynn (285 
U. S. 375 (1932)) (requiring election of two 
New York Representatives at large). 

See also Hawke v. Smith (No. 1, 253 U. S. 
221 (1920) ), an action by Ohio voters to en- 
join a statewide referendum on ratification 
of the 18th amendment after the legislature 
had ratified. The Supreme Court reversed 
the Ohio court’s denial of relief and ordered 
the injunction to issue on the ground that 
the Constitution made no provision for ref- 
erendums as part of the amendment process. 
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The prevailing opinion in Colegrove 
compared two successful actions at law to 
vindicate Negroes’ voting rights” with a 
similar suit in equity which did not suc- 
ceed.™ This language follows: “In effect 
this is an appeal to the Federal courts to 
reconstruct the electoral process of Illi- 
nols.“ 1 But the great Negro-voting cases 
which were actions for damages in fact 
called on the Supreme Court to reconstruct 
the electoral process of the Southern 
States.“ And any suggestion that equity is 
an inappropriate instrument for vindication 
of political rights runs squarely against the 
success of equity in numerous Supreme 
Court cases arising in the State courts™ 
and the latest of the Negro-voting cases in 
the Federal courts, Terry v. Adams. This 
was a class action by Negro plaintiffs who 
were barred from a special preprimary con- 
ducted in one Texas county by the “Jaybird 
Democratic Association.” They sought and 
won a declaratory judgment and such fur- 
ther injunctive relief as necessary to prohibit 
the Jaybird primary or require their partici- 
pation in it. Neither the opinion an- 
nouncing the judgment of the Court and 
the concurring opinions nor the dissenting 
opinion questioned either the plaintiffs’ 
standing or their right to invoke the power 
of an equity court. Finally, it must be 
noted that the Civil Rights Act specifically 
authorizes suits in equity for vindication of 
constitutional rights; * there is no apparent 
reason to exclude political rights.” 


#328 U.S. at 552. 

“Lane v. Wilson (307 U. S. 268 (1939)); 
Nizon v. Herndon (273 U. S. 536 (1927) ). 

© Giles v. Harris (189 U. S. 475 (1903)) 
(effort to compel, by injunction, the regis- 
tration of 5,000 Alabama Negroes). The 
opinion by Holmes, J., contains the state- 
ment that “equity cannot undertake now, 
any more than it has in the past, to enforce 
political rights.“ Id. at 487. The decision 
seems to have been based on the administra- 
tive difficulties involved in enforcing a de- 
cree. See also Lane v. Wilson, supra note 148, 
at 273-274. 

a 328 U. S. at 552. 

“Actions at law to vindicate political 
rights are primarily intended not to secure 
money damages but for the purpose of 
“guaranteeing respect for the protected 
rights in future,” in a manner closely analo- 
gous to injunctive protection. Note, 68 Harv. 
L. Rev. 1229, 1233 (1955). In the case of 
Smith v. Allwright (321 U. S. 649 (1944) ), for 
example, no effort was made to collect dam- 
ages after the remand. Letter of Thurgood 
Marshall, counsel in the case, to the writer, 
February 7, 1957. A suit for damages in a 
reapportionment case—if that were consid- 
ered in some way less political than a suit 
in equity or an action for declaratory judg- 
ment—might be barred by the doctrine of 
official immunity if brought against State 
officials with power over the apportionment 
process. Cf, Tenney v. Brandhove (341 U. S. 
867 (1951)). In the argument of Colgrove, 
Justice Frankfurter asked counsel for Illi- 
nois, who had argued the unavailability of 
equity for such a case, whether plaintiffs 
could sue at law, as in Lane v. Wilson. 
Counsel replied: No * *” (14 U. S. L. 
Week, 3317 (1946) ). 

SE. g., Smiley v. Holm (285 U. S. 355 
(1932) ); Hawks v. Smith (No. 1) (253 U. S. 
221 (1920)). 

“345 U. S. 461 (1953); accord, Perry v. 
Cyphers (186 F. 2d 608 (5th Cir. 1951)); 
Baskin v. Brown (174 F. 2d 391 (4th Cir. 
1949)); Rice v. Elmore (165 F. 2d 387 (4th 
Cir. 1947)), cert. denied (333 U. S. 875 
(1948)). The last three cases granted in- 
junctions requiring admission of Negroes to 
primary voting. 

See note 112, supra. 

See note, 62 Harv. L. Rev. 659, 666, 667, 
n. 56 (1949). 
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But the real problem of justiciability in 
an apportionment case is not a technical 
one of standing or equity. It lies in the 
question: What is or is not equality of rep- 
resentation? A slight difference in popula- 
tion among districts would not render them 
invalid. But how is a court to determine 
when the disparity passes the allowable 
limits? The view has been expressed that 
such a judgment is not the normal judicial 
task and should not be undertaken unless 
the legislature lays down fixed mathemati- 
cal standards.” Proposed legislation intro- 
duced by Representative EMANUEL CELLER 
would provide such standards. It would 
require that each State’s Congressional 
districts be compact in form and vary in 
population by no more than 20 percent from 
the average, derived by dividing the State's 
total population by the number of its Rep- 
resentatives.* 

Of course the judicial function would be 
simplified in many cases if Congress laid 
down explicit criteria. But in the area of 
commerce, for example, Congress has re- 
fused to do so despite virtual urging by the 
Supreme Court, and the Court has con- 
tinued to weigh such imponderables as the 
burden of State taxation on interstate com- 
merce. It is fair to say that it is a central 
duty of the Supreme Court—indeed, of all 
courts—to decide cases in which precise 
standards are not, perhaps cannot, be fixed. 

The State courts have done exactly this 
kind of job in apportionment cases. No 
State constitution or statute lays down 
mathematical standards for equality of rep- 
resentation. Nor have the State courts, in 
many cases in which they have found ap- 
portionments invalid, used abstract mathe- 
matical criteria themselves. Instead they 
have spoken in general terms: 

“It is not insisted that the equality of 
representation is to be made mathematically 
exact. This is manifestly impossible. All 
that the Constitution requires is that 
equality in the representation of a State 
which an ordinary knowledge of its popula- 
tion and a sense of common justice would 
suggest.” © 

Another view considers whether the in- 
equality is necessary“ u or, as said by Chief 
Judge Rugg in one of the Massachuetts 
cases, might have been avoided.” This 
may entail looking to the ready availability 


er See Professor Freund’s remarks in Su- 
preme Court and Supreme Law 44 (Cahn ed. 
1954): 

“[W]hat is going to be the measure of 
equality? The Court could, I suppose, set 
up some arbitrary figure like 10 percent, 15 
percent, or 20 percent as the limit of dis- 
parity in districts. That somehow does not 
seem the conventional judicial function. 
Congress could take care of it.” 

“H. R. 111, 85th Cong., ist sess. (1957) 
The Celler bill provides for judicial enforce- 
ment of its standard of equality. See p. 1094 
infra. Observe that the proposal would still 
leave to the courts the definition of what is 
a “compact” district. 

wA table in Jones v. Freeman, 193 Okla. 
554, 561, 146 P. 2d 564 (1943), shows the 
most and least populous districts involved 
in some representative apportionment cases. 

” Ragland v. Anderson (125 Ky. 141, 158, 
100 S. W. 865, 869 (1907) ). 

& See People ez rel. Baird v. Supervisors of 
Kings County, (138 N. Y. 95, 114, 33 N. E. 
827, 833 (1893) ): 

“It must be a grave, palpable and unrea- 
sonable deviation from the standard, so that 
when the facts are presented argument 
would not be necessary to convince a fair 
man that very great and wholly unnecessary 
a ri has been intentionally provided 
or.“ 

Attorney Gen. v. Suffolk County Appor- 
tionment Comm’rs (224 Mass. 598, 607, 113 
N. E. 581, 586 (1916)). See p. 1067 supra. 
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of alternative districting plans. It is rem- 
iniscent of Prof. Paul A. Freund’s thesis 
that courts should consider in civil- 
liberties cases whether government could 
reach its end by other, less damaging means, 
as the Supreme Court has weighed alterna- 
tives in commerce cases.“ And State courts 
have tacitly looked to the motive of those 
responsible for malapportionment: 

“An apportionment which gives, and is in- 
tended to give, to one political party or an- 
other a decided and unfair advantage * * * 
where such disparity can be avoided, must 
for that reason be condemned.“ 

The standards used by the State courts in 
apportionment cases are remarkably similar 
to the flexible test developed by the Supreme 
Court to measure State action against the 
equal-protection clause, the test of rational 
basis. The touchstone, as Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter has put it, is that classifications made 
by the State must be “rooted in reason.” % 
The classifications must have a genuine re- 
lationship to a nondiscriminatory legislative 
purpose.” And the Supreme Court has fre- 
quently looked past the declared intent of 
State action to find the real motive. Thus 
it has examined the claimed purpose of pro- 
tecting the public health and safety and 
found instead an intention to exclude Chi- 
nese laundrymen from employment The 
view that the equal-protection clause is in 
essence “a demand for purity of motive“ "s 
has been persuasively argued. 

The approach used in cases involving the 
equal-protection clause would be the appro- 
priate test for the Federal courts to employ 
in apportionment suits. A challenged ap- 
portionment would have the benefit of a 
presumption of constitutionality. But once 
the plaintiff had made a prima facie show- 
ing of inequality beyond à reasonable legis- 


See, e. g., Dean Milk Co. v. City of Madi- 
son (340 U. S. 349, 354 (1951)); “It appears 
that reasonable and adequate alternatives 
are available.” See also Professor Freund’s 
comment in Government Under Law, pp. 
357-358 (Sutherland ed. 1956). 

Brooks v State ex rel. Singer (162 Ind. 
568, 578, 70 N. E. 980, 983 (1904)). See also 
Brown v. Saunders (159 Va. 28, 44-47, 166 
S. E. 105, 110-11 (1932) ): “It appears that no 
bona fide effort was made to divide the 
State into nine districts containing as near 
as practicable an equal number of inhabi- 
tants. 

© Griffin v. Illinois (351 U. S. 12, 21 (1956) ) 
(concurring opinion). 

“ Walters v. City of St. Louis (347 U. S. 231, 
237 (1954)) (Jackson, J.): 

Equal protection does not require identity 
of treatment. It only requires that classi- 
fication rest on real and not feigned differ- 
ences, that the distinction have some rele- 
vance to the purpose for which the classifica- 
tion is made, and that the different treat- 
ments be not so disparate, relative to the 
difference in classification, as to be wholly 
arbitrary. 

See also American Sugar Refining Co. v. 
Louisiana (179 U. S. 89, 92 (1900)). 

“Yick Wo v. Hopkins (118 U. 8. 356 
(1886)). For a discussion of the equal-pro- 
tection clause, urging, in general, its more 
frequent use, see Railway Express Agency, 
Ine, v. New York (336 U. 8. 106, 111-113 
(1949)) (Jackson, J., concurring). 

es See Tussman & ten Broek, The Equal 
Protection of the Laws, (37 Calif. L. Rev. 341, 
358-359 (1949)). Professors Tussman and ten 
Broek criticize this view in their article. 
Compare Justice Brandeis’ statement in a 
tax case that the equal-protection clause 
“forbids merely inequality which is the re- 
sult of clearly arbitrary action and, partic- 
ularly, of action attributable to hostile dis- 
crimination against particular persons or 
classes.” Royster Guano Co. v. Virginia (253 
U. S. 412, 417-418 (1920)) (dissenting 
opinion). 
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lative discretion, as a practical matter the 
burden would be on the State to show a 
rational, mondiscriminatory basis for the 
apportionment.” 

Consider a small State with two repre- 
sentatives and somewhat more urban than 
rural population. A division of the State 
into 1 urban and 1 rural district, the latter 
substantially less populous, could readily be 
defended as assuring adequate representa- 
tion to each element of the citizenry. But 
suppose that in a large State such as Illi- 
nois it appeared that some urban districts 
averaged four times the population of other 
urban districts. It is difficult to suggest a 
rational basis for the disparity. The burden 
should be on Illinois to demonstrate a non- 
discriminatory purpose for the classifica- 
tion.” 

B. Remedies 

A second basis for the result in Colegrove 
was the thesis that courts cannot provide 
an effective remedy for malapportionment. 
For one thing the prevailing opinion ob- 
served, no court can affirmatively remap 
the Illinois districts.“ * But this is true in 
many areas of Supreme Court adjudication. 
The Court does not, for example, give affirma- 
tive orders when it reverses the action of a 
Federal administrative agency because of 
some basic legal error in its procedings. It 
simply lays bare the error and forces further 
action by the agency. Nor does the Court 
redraft a city license system for street-corner 
orators when it finds the system in violation 
of the Constitution.“ Judicial invalidation 
of a statute returns the problem to the leg- 
Islature. 

The remedy of requiring an election at 
large until the legislature creates valid dis- 
tricts was criticized on two grounds in Cole- 
grove: elections at large may be politically 
undesirable, and a court decree requiring 
such election may be unenforceable because 
of resistance by the State or refusal of the 
House to seat representatives so chosen.“ 
But the remedy of the election at large is 
simply a spur to legislative action, not an end 
in itself. It would be so burdensome for all 
the representatives in a State or the 
entire membership of the legislature to carry 
on statewide campaigns that redistricting 


Judge Fuld said in a recent dissent, 
Matter of Richardson (307 N. Y. 269, 276, 
121 N. E. 2d 217, 220 (1954) ): 

“Petitioners met the burden of proof im- 
posed upon them once it appeared that the 
districts were so irregularly and grotesquely 
shaped, so rambling in character, as to lack 
all semblance of compactness. It was then 
incumbent upon respondents, the public 
officials responsible for the creation of the 
districts and the only parties conversant with 
the facts and the reasons, if any, for the sort 
of districting effected, to come forward with 
some reasonable explanation for the charac- 
ter of the districts.” 

*Tilinois’ brief in Colegrove v. Green ad- 
vanced no justification for the district dis- 
parities. It dealt entirely with issues apart 
from the merits—for example, political ques- 
tions and sovereign immunity. See Brief 
and Argument for Appellees, pp. 3-6, Cole- 
grove v. Green (328 U. S. 549 (1946)). 

n 328 U.S. at 553. 

“See Justice Frankfurter concurring in 
Niemotko v. Maryland, 340 U. S. 268, 285 
(1951): “It is not for this Court to formu- 
late with particularity the terms of a permit 
system [for street meetings] which would 
satisfy the 14th amendment. But many a 
decision of this Court rests on some 
inarticulate major premise and is none the 
worse for it. A standard may be found in- 
adequate without the necessity of explicit 
delineation of the standards that would be 
adequate, just as doggerel may be felt not to 
be poetry without the need of writing an 
essay on what poetry is.” 

= 328 U. S. at 553-54, 556. 
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almost inevitably would result from a decree 
Actual ex- 


this fact. 

Four times large States have been re- 
quired by court orders to elect their entire 
Congressional delegations at large. ‘This fol- 
lowed from the Supreme Court decisions in 
Smiley v. Holm ™ and Carroll v. Becker,™ the 
Virginia court's decision in Brown v. Saun- 
ders,* and the decision of a Federal district 
court in Hume v. Mahan." In all four in- 
stances the States proceeded to elect their 
representatives at large, and the House 
seated each delegation without recorded ob- 
jection.* And in the three cases in which 
the decrees were final the legislatures re- 
districted before the next election.” 

The history of Illinois after the Colegrove 
decision is suggestive. Just a year later the 
State’s Congressional districts were revised 
by the legislature for the first time in over 
40 years. Governor Green, who pushed the 
reapportionment pill through the legisla- 
ture, recently attributed its passage in part 
to the fear that the Supreme Court might 
otherwise take jurisdiction in some future 
case and require an election at large.” Sen- 
ator Doveras has similarly explained the 
1947 Illinois Congressional reapportionment." 

A recent Hawalian case, Dyer v. Kazuhisa 
Abe,“ gives significant evidence of the effec- 
tiveness of the threat that an election at 
large will be required. A suit brought in a 
Federal district court attacked the district 
of the territorial legislature, unchanged 
since 1901, as in violation of the 14th amend- 
ment and of a provision of the Hawaii Or- 
ganic Act requiring regular reapportion- 
ment.“ An injunction was sought to re- 
quire an election at large. 


™ 285 U. S. 355 (1932); see p. 1082 supra. 

35 285 U. S. 380 (1932). 

™ See p. 1070 supra. 

“1 F. Supp. 1942 (E. D. Ky. 1932). The 
case raised the same issue as Wood v. Broom, 
p. 1074 supra. The district court held that 
the requirement of equality in the 1911 Fed- 
eral-Apportionment Act was still in effect 
and was violated by the Kentucky districts; 
an injunction against election by districts 
was granted. The appeal in the case did 
not reach the Supreme Court until after the 
election, Mahan v. Hume (287 U. S. 575 
(1932)) (per curiam) (dismissing the suit as 
moot and on authority of Wood v. Broom). 
In the meantime the election had been held 
at large. See Congressional Directory, 73d 
Cong., 2d sess. 39 (1934). 

%In the election of 1842 Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, and New Hampshire ignored 
the new statute requiring election of repre- 
sentatives by districts, see p. 1073 supra, and 
elected at large. Objection was made to 
seating the Members from the four States, 
but they were seated. 1 Hinds, Precedents 
of the House of Representatives, secs. 309, 
310 (1907). 

7° Minn. Sess. Laws 1933, c. 185 (now Minn. 
Stat. secs. 2.73--82 (1953)); Mo. Sess. Laws 
1933, H. B. 242, at 249-251; Va. Acts 1932, 
c. 23. 

Letter of George Tagge, political editor, 
Chicago Tribune, to the writer, April 5, 1957: 
“[T]here were reports that in the continued 
absence of State action, the High Court 
would step in and require that all Congres- 
sional candidates run at large. Gov. Dwight 
H. Green and some of the Congressmen 
were convinced that the time for fooling was 
past. ‘It was the threat that all of them 
would have to run at large, plus someone 
[himself] keeping after them, that finally 
got the job done,’ Ex-Governor Green said 
today.” 


= Bee 102 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 5234 
(1956) . 

= 138 F. Supp. 220 (D. Hawaii 1956). 

31 Stat. 150 (1900), as amended, 48 
U. 5. C., sec. 562 (1952). 


In the reported opinion the court denied 
a motion to dismiss™ After trial the judge 


Organic Act it laid out new Hawatian legis- 
lative districts, shifted authority to redis- 
trict from the legislature to the governor, 
and authorized the territorial supreme court 
to compel the governor's action by manda- 
mus.“ The meager legislative history con- 
tains no reference to Dyer v. Kazuhisa Abe, 
but it seems reasonable to see more than 
coincidence in the fact that the first re- 
apportionment in 50 years followed so closely 
upon the initial success of the litigation." 
In these examples of the use or threatened 
use of the election at large there is no hint 
of the unenforceability of a decree of re- 
sistance by either the State legislatures or 
Congress. And the legislatures have in fact 
moved independently toward affirmative ap- 
proval of a judicial role in apportionment. 
Ten States, Hawail, and Alaska have 
adopted constitutional provisions to take the 
responsibility for apportionment away from 
the political branch. A constitutional 
amendment to the same effect has been ap- 
proved by the legislature of Washington and 
will be submitted to the voters in 1958. In 
7 of these 13 plans, a special board,“ or the 
secretary of state,” is designated to reappor- 
tion if the legislature does not do so on 
schedule. In the remaining 6 the appor- 
tionment job has been taken from the legis- 
lature entirely and given to a board,” the 
secretary of state," or the governor.“ 


“The opinion ends with a fervent plea 
for judicial action on apportionment: “The 
people of Hawaii need no court intervention 
to insure a democratic school system. They 
do need judicial aid in achieving a demo- 
cratic legislature. Any distinction between 
racial and geographic discrimination is arti- 
ficial and unrealistic * * +, 

> > . * . 


“The time has come, and the Supreme 
Court has marked the way, when serious 
consideration should be given to a reversal 
of the traditional reluctance of judicial inter- 
vention in legislative reapportionment. The 
whole thrust of today's legal climate is to 
end unconstitutional discrimination. It is 
ludicrous to preclude judicial relief when 
a mainspring of representative government 
is impaired. Legislators have no immunity 
from the Constitution.” (138 F. Supp. at 
236.) (Footnotes omitted.) 

See Dyer v. Kazuhisa Abe, No. 1435, D. 
Hawaii, Dec. 28, 1956. 

=70 Stat. 903 (1956), 48 U. S. C., sec, 
562 (supp. IV, 1957). The provisions con- 
form to those in the proposed Hawalian 
state constitution, note 191 infra. 

“Neither committee report suggests the 
origin of the bill, and there was no floor 
debate. See H. Rept. No. 2031, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess. (1956); S. Rept. No. 2643, 
B4th Cong., 2d sess, (1956); 102 Cong. Rec. 
7601, 13907, 14450 (1956). John F. Dyer, 
8 attorney in the lawsult, thinks 
the decision “played a large part in getting 
the bill through Congress.“ Letter the 
writer, December 19, 1956. 

California Constitution, art. 4, sec. 6; 
Illinois Constitution, art. 4, sec. 8; Michigan 
Constitution, art. 5, sec. 4; South Dakota 
Constitution, art. 3, sec. 5; Texas Constitu- 
tion, art. 3, sec. 28; S. J. Res. 12, W. 
Legislature, 35th regular session (1957). 

Oregon Constitution, art. 4, sec. 6. ; 

» Arkansas Constitution, amend. 23; Ohio 
Constitution, art. 11, sec. 11; Missouri Con- 
stitution, art. 3, secs. 7, 8 (for Missouri Sen- 
ate). 

* Arizona Constitution, art. 4, pt. 2, sec. 1; 
Missouri Constitution, art. 3, secs. 2, 3. In 
Missouri the secretary of state assigns seats 
in the lower house to counties according to 
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In eight of these States and Territories 
the courts are specifically authorized by the 
plans—or have actually exercised the 
power—to compel reapportionment by man- 
damus or other writ, to compel adherence 
to standards of equality and/or to revise the 
districts themselves.* In two other of these 
States the courts have indicated that they 
would review apportionments in appropriate 
cases In the remaining three States there 
has been no test of a court role. And the 
threat of elections at large is used in two 
of the State plans as a device to force reap- 
portionment. The Illinois House and the 
Missouri Senate must be elected at large if 
new apportionments are not made by fixed 
dates. 

O. Legislative responsibility 

The philosophy underlying the opinion in 
Colegrove v. Green is summed up in one 
sentence of the opinion: 

“It is hostile to a democratic system to in- 
volve the judiciary in the politics of the 
people.” * 

The argument is that in a democracy ex- 
cessive reliance on the courts weakens the 
responsibility of the legislature and of the 
voters.” And so those injured by unfair dis- 


an automatic population formula. In coun- 
ties entitled to more than one seat the local 
governing body draws the districts. 

* Hawaii proposed State constitution, art. 
3, sec. 4; Alaska proposed State constitution, 
art. 6, secs. 3, 8, 10. 

The eight are Arkansas, Missouri, Ohio, 
Oregon, Texas, Washington, Hawaii, and 
Alaska proposed State constitution, art. 6, 
sec. 11. Decided cases are: Smith v. Board 
of Apportionment (219 Ark. 611, 243 S. W. 2d 
755 (1951)) (court ordered board to give 1 
county additional senator, drop 1 seat else- 
where); Pickens v. Board of Apportionment, 
(220 Ark. 145, 246 S. W. 2d 556 (1952) ) (court 
disapproved board action after Smith case, 
and revised apportionment itself); Shaw v. 
Adkins (202 Ark. 856, 153 S. W. 2d 415 (1941) ) 
{court shifted four seats in house reappor- 
tionment); Preisler v. Doherty (365 Mo. 460, 
284 S. W. 2d 427 (1955); State ex rel. Herbert 
v. Bricker (139 Ohio St. 499, 41 N. E. 2d 377 
(1942)) (board compelled by mandamus to 
revise reapportionment). 

In Board of Supervisors v. Pratt (47 Ariz. 
536, 57 P. 2d 1220 (1936) ), the court refrained 
from granting relief on the merits; the im- 
plication was that it would grant relief in an 
appropriate case. In addition Arizona Con- 
stitution, art. 6, sec. 4, gives the supreme 
court original jurisdiction to entertain writs 
of mandamus brought against “all State 
Officers.” In Donovan v. Holzman (8 Ill. 2d 
87, 132 N. E. 2d 501 (1956)), the Illinois 
Supreme Court found no violation of the 
Illinois constitution but indicated it would 
grant relief in a proper case, Id. at 93, 132 
N. E. 2d at 506 (dictum). 

Ihe simplest comment on all these de- 
vices to force reapportionment is that they 
have worked. All 10 States with special re- 
apportionment procedures already function- 
ing have actually redistricted since 1950. 
Council of State Governments, op. cit. supra 
note 11, at 96. After Texas’ approval in 1948 
of a constitutional amendment setting up 
@ new apportionment procedure to be used 
in the event of legislative inaction, the legis- 
lature passed a redistricting act for the first 
time in 27 years. See McClain, Compulsory 
Reapportionment, 40 National Municipal 
Review 305 (1951). 

% 328 U. S. at 553-54. 

“The best-known statement of Justice 
Frankfurter's views in this regard appears in 
the first Flag Salute case, Minersville School 
Dist. v. Gobitis (310 U. S. 586, 600 (1940) ) : 

“Where all the effective means of inducing 
political changes are left free from interfer- 
ence, education in the abandonment of 
foolish legislation is itself a training in lib- 
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tricts are remitted to the State legislatures 
and to Congress for relief. If this is not a 
cynical resolution of the problem—and it 
surely is not so intended—its premise must 
be that there is a reasonable chance of ac- 
tion in the legislative branches. But the 
historical evidence indicates that there is no 
basis whatsoever for this premise. 

Legislative fairness in districting is in- 
hibited by factors built into our political 
structure. Once a group has the dominant 
position—as the rural legislators generally 
have—its overriding interest is to maintain 
that position.™ The motives of most in- 
dividual legislators are just as selfish. Any 
substantial change in districts means that 
the members must face new constituents and 
deal with uncertainties—in short undergo 
risks that few politiclans would voluntarily 
put upon themselves. Voting for a fair ap- 
portionment bill would in many cases mean 
voting oneself out of office, That is too 
much to ask of most politicians. The result 
is that the State legislatures do not reappor- 
tion fairly or, more commonly, do not re- 
apportion at all. Some recent examples of 
the performance of State legislatures on ap- 
portionment problems indicate how futile it 
is to remit the disenfranchised for relief to 
the body which has failed to enfranchise 
them. 

The Maryland constitution provides that 
there shall be submitted to the voters every 
20 years a proposal for a constitutional con- 
vention, to be called by the general assembly 
if the voters approve.” The voters over- 
whelmingly endorsed a convention at their 
most recent opportunity, in 1950, but the 
malapportioned assembly refused to call one 
for fear it might revise the constitution’s 
apportionment provisions? 

If the Florida legislature fails to reappor- 
tion in regular session, the constitution re- 
quires the legislators to sit in special session 
until they act. A special session was called 
in June 1955, and sat, with several recesses, 
until the new legislature was elected in 
1956. The special session made minor, auto- 
matic changes in the allotment of house 
seats but was unable to agree upon a form- 
ula for the reapportionment of the senate 
acceptable to the Governor,“ The legislature 
then moved to amend the constitution to 
drop the required continuous special session 
for apportionment. 

In Washington the legislature had not 
been reapportioned since an initiative meas- 
ure of 1930. In 1956 an initiative measure 
got on the ballot. Neither party organiza- 


erty. To fight out the wise use of legislative 
authority in the forum of public opinion and 
before legislative assemblies rather than to 
transfer such a contest to the judicial arena, 
serves to vindicate the self-confidence of a 
free people.” 

Consider the relationship of the qualifying 
clause which opens this passage to the prob- 
lem of malapportionment. 

See, e. g, Auman, Rural Ohio Hangs On 
(46 Nat'l! Munic. Rev. 189 (1957) ). 

% Maryland constitution, art. 14, sec. 2. 

1 See Tabor, The Gerrymandering of State 
and Federal Legislative Districts (16 Md. L. 
Rev. 277, 283 n. 29 (1956)). 

Florida constitution, art. 7, sec. 3. 

*The Florida constitution provides an 
automatic formula for apportionment of the 
house: 3 seats each to the 5 most populous 
counties, 2 seats to the next 18 counties, and 
1 seat to each of the remaining counties, 
Ibid. The change made by the special ses- 
sion was simply to switch 2 counties in the 
1-seat group with 2 in the 2-seat group be- 
cause of population changes. See Havard & 
Beth, Rural Politics in an Urban State: A 
Study of the Florida Legislature (unpub- 
lished manuscript at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity). 

See 46 Nat'l Munic, Rev. 578 (1957). 
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tion supported it, but it passed.“ There- 
upon the newly elected legislature—elected 
from the old districts—passed an act amend- 
ing the initiative statute beyond recognition 
by creating less equitable districts.’ A suit 
was brought in the State supreme court 
seeking mandamus to require use of the 
initiative measure. The court, dividing 5 
to 4, denied the writ. At least one other 
State court has prevented legislative sabo- 
tage of a popularly initiated reapportion- 
ment. The last general redistricting of the 
Colorado Legislature was accomplished by 
initiative in 1932. The legislature passed 
its own, less equitable statute in 1933, but 
the courts threw it out.“ 

A recent analysis of malapportionment in 
the State legislatures demonstrates what can 
be expected if the problem is left to the leg- 
islatures themselves.“ It shows that the 
upper houses in 38 States were less represen- 
tative of population in 1955 than in 1937, and 
the lower houses less representative in 35 of 
the 46 States for which data were available. 

The State legislatures have also had full 
control over Congressional districts, and the 
results are similar. A table appended to Mr, 
Justice Frankfurter’s opinion in Colegrove 
listed the most and least populous districts 
in each State in 1946." A comparison with 
the same figures for 19571 shows that the 
disparity has increased in 27 States. 10 
States cannot be rated because of elections at 
large. In only 11 States have the Congres- 
sional districts become more equitable. And 
all but 2 of those States were encouraged to 
redistrict because they lost or gained seats in 
the 1950 census. As to any hope for reform 
through the State legislatures, a State court 
was surely correct when it said many years 
ago: 

“It would be idle and useless to recommit 
such an apportionment to the voluntary 
action of the body that made it.” 13 

That Congress can effectively enforce equi- 
table districting—the alternative suggestion 
in Colegrove—is flatly negatived by history 
and by political horse sense. Twice in the 
House, in 1901 “and 1910 seating of a Mem- 
ber has been challenged on the ground that 
his district did not meet standards of equal- 
ity. Both challenges were rejected. Com- 
mittee reports advanced four reasons for not 
excluding elected Members from their seats 
as a device to enforce district equality: (1) 


See 45 id. at 447 (1956), suggesting this 
reason: The Seattle Times points out that 
key committees of both parties are domi- 
nated by representatives of the less populous 
districts. 

*Stuart, Women Carry the Day, 46 Nat'l 
Munic. Rev. 66 (1957). 

? Legislators Mangle Districting Plan, 46 
Nat'l Munic. Rev. 245 (1957). 

State ex rel. O'Connell v. Meyers, 319 P. 
2d 828 (Wash. 1957). 

*See Armstrong v. Mitten, 95 Colo. 425, 
37 P. 2d 757 (1934). An even more intricate 
interplay of court and legislature occurred 
recently in Wisconsin with the State su- 
preme court finally voiding an approved 
constitutional amendment on apportionment 
and reinstating a more equitable districting 
plan previously enacted. See State e rel. 
Thomson v. Zimmerman, 264 Wis. 644, 60 
N. W. 2d 416 (1953); Young, Court Settles 
Apportionment, 43 Nat’l Munic. Rey. 398 
(1954). 

10 Dauer & Kelsay, supra, note 23, at 573. 

4328 U.S. at 557. 

12 See Congressional Directory, 85th Cong., 
Ist sess. 3-175 (1957). 

State ex rel, Attorney General v. Cun- 
ningham (81 Wis. 440, 483-484, 51 N. W.), 724, 
730 (1892). 

See 1 Hinds, Precedents of the House of 
Representatives, sec. 313 (1907). 

35 See 6 Cannon, Precedents of the House 
of Representatives, sec. 53 (1935). 
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Such action would leave the voters in the 
affected districts without any representation 
for 2 years. (2) It would put enforcement 
of the equality requirement in the hands of 
the transitory House majority and might lead 
to politicking on a larger scale with the 
apportionment problem. (3) Members would 
be prey to constant uncertainty, not know- 
ing when their seats might become pawns in 
some party struggle in the House. (4) To 
enforce equality spasmodically by occasional 
challenges to seating would be unfair and 
ineffective; it should be done “universally,” 
as to all districts.” 

These objections to enforcement by the 
House seem unanswerable. Other sugges- 
tions for Congressional enforcement seem 
equally to lack merit. It has been sug- 
gested, for example, that Congress direct 
the withholding of Federal-aid funds from 
States with inequitable districts, or that 
Congress draw all the districts itself or set 
up a national board to do so The po- 
litical absurdity of these proposals needs no 
comment. 

It is difficult to see how a policy of equal 
Congressional representation can be en- 
forced as it should be enforced—be- 
fore elections, mationally, nonpolitical- 
ly—without the use of the judiciary. 
Representative GELLER'’S proposed apportion- 
ment legislation recognizes the necessity for 
a judicial role. It would provide for en- 
forcement of its standard of equality in 
these terms: 

“Any establishment of Congressional dis- 
tricts in any State shall be subject to re- 
view, at the suit of any citizen of such 
State, by the district court of the United 
States for the district in which such citizens 
{sic] resides.” = 

Surely the Supreme Court would carry 
out the function of enforcing equality in 
Congressional districts if Congress so 
ordered.” But a realist must re that 
legislation like the Celler bill has little 
chance of passage. Members of Congress 
are no more likely to vote themselves out 
of office than are State legislators. The real 
alternatives would seem to be intervention 
by the Federal courts or continued inaction. 


V. THE COURTS SHOULD ACT 


Unequal districts haye been part of the 
American political scene, as Mr. Justice 


2 H. Rept. No. 3000, 56th Cong., 2d sess. 4 
(1901); H. Rept. No. 1695, 61st Cong., 2d sess. 
(1910) (minority report) (printed in 45 Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp 8699, 8708 (1910)). The 
minority of the committee ultimately pre- 
vailed. See 46 id. at 1398 (1911); 6 Cannon, 
Precedents of the House of Representatives, 
sec. 53, at 47 (1935). 

Comment, Methods for Guaranteeing 
Equality in Congressional Districts, 43 Hl. L. 
Rev. 180, 202-03 (1948). 

3H, R. 111, 85th Cong., ist Sess. (1957). 
To be certain of achieving its purpose the 
bill would perhaps need some revision. (1) 
“Establishment” of districts might be con- 
strued narrowly to cover only new appor- 
tionments. (2) To be sure of adequate 
standing it might be well to specify that 
complainants be qualified voters as well as 
citizens. (3) It would be wise to spell out 
in the legislation the exact relief to be 
granted when districts are adjudged void— 
e. g., election at large. 

3 It is unlikely that the Colegrove philos- 
ophy would carry the Supreme Court so far 
as to reject a direct assignment by Congress 
to the courts of a duty to review Congres- 
sional apportionments. To do so the Court 
would haye to find the duty unconstitu- 
tional, as beyond the judicial power for lack 
of genuine case or controversy or as advis- 
ory in character. C/. Hayburn's Case, 2 U. S. 
42 Dall.) 409 (1792); and Justice Frank- 
further’s comment on that case in Textile 
Workers v. Lincoln Mills, 353 U. 5. 448, 464 
(1957) (dissenting opinion). 
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Frankfurter observed in Colegrove, for gen- 
erations. Why, then, should the Federal 
courts undertake at this time to deal with the 
problem? The preliminary observation may 
be made that no legitimate interests or ex- 
pectations have become settled as a result 
of past judicial inaction. But there are 
affirmative reasons for intervention now by 
the Federal courts. 

First, the provisions of a Constitution 
drawn with “p vagueness” * have 
always been interpreted and enforced by the 
Supreme Court in accordance with the chang- 
ing needs of Government and society. In- 
terests which at one time received no judicial 
protection have been given that protection 
when their importance emerged. It was al- 
most 60 years, for example, before the Su- 
preme Court found any protection for free 
speech in the 14th amendment.” 

The effects of malapportionment are much 
graver today than they were a century ago. 
In a day when the Federal Government sub- 
sisted primarily on tariff revenues, unequal 
representation could be regarded as an in- 
significant evil; Government itself had a less 
significant impact on society. But when the 
Federal and State Governments spend a third 
of the national income, when they are relied 
upon to regulate every aspect of a complex 
industrial civilization, the consequences of 
unequal representation are correspondingly 
more severe. The rapid growth of our popu- 
lation and change in its character make even 
more urgent the need for regular, equitable 
adjustment of representation. 

Second, in weighing the appropriateness 
of judicial intervention, courts consider not 
only the gravity of the evil assailed but the 
unlikelihood of its correction by other 
means. This is the teaching of the Supreme 
Court’s tentative efforts to outline a modern 
philosophy of judicial review. These efforts 
at articulation began with the suggestion by 
Mr, Justice Stone, in his footnote to Carolene 
Products that courts should be more exact- 
ing in théir view of restrictions on political 
liberties. Just before he went on the Court, 
Robert H. Jackson commented: 

“[W]hen the channels of opinion and of 
peaceful persuasion are corrupted or clogged, 
these political correctives can no longer be 
relied on, and the democratic system is 
threatened at its most vital point. In that 
event the Court, by intervening, restores the 
processes of democratic government; it does 
not disrupt them. * * * 

„Al court which is governed by a sense 
of self-restraint does not thereby become 
paralyzed. It simply conserves its strength 
to strike more telling blows in the cause of 
a working democracy.” * 

Particular formulations haye been the sub- 
ject of dispute,* but there would seem to be 
general agreement in the Supreme Court to- 


æ Frankfurter, the Judicial Process and the 
Supreme Court, in Of Law and Men 31, 37 
1956). 
: z See Gitlow v. New York (268 U. S. 652, 
666 (1925)). As late as 1922 the Court had 
said that the 14th amendment placed no 
limits on State control of h. Pruden- 
tial Ins. Co. v. Cheek, 259 U. S. 530, 543 
(1922). 

z United States v. Carolene Products Co., 
304 U. S. 144, 152 n. 4 (1938): 

It is unnecessary to consider now whether 
legislation which restricts those political 
processes which can ordinarily be expected 
to bring about repeal of undesirable legisla- 
tion, is to be subjected to more exacting 
judicial scrutiny under the general prohibi- 
tions of the 14th amendment than are most 
other types of legislation. 

# Jackson, The Struggle for Judicial Su- 

285 (1941). 

See Justice Frankfurter's criticism of the 
phrase “preferred * in Kovacs v. 
Cooper, 336 U. S. 77, 90 (1949) (concurring 
opinion). 
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day that what Mr. Justice Frankfurter has 
called “the indispensable conditions of a free 
society” deserve special judicial protection. 
Perhaps the most useful conception sug- 
gested so far is that the courts should be free 
to step in when the political process provides 
no inner check, as in the case of legislation 
affecting interests which have no voice in the 
legislature. 

The Supreme Court has applied these prin- 
ciples especially in the area of free 
If speech by a dissident minority is of suf- 
ficient importance to the political health of 
society to deserve special judicial protection, 
surely there is greater warrant for interven- 
tion by the courts when “the streams of leg- 
islation * * * become poisoned at the 
source.“ * Of what use is the right of a 
minority—or a majority, as is often the case 
in malapportioned districts—to apply per- 
suasion if the very machinery of government 
prevents political change? 

Malapportionment is a disease incur- 
able by legislative physic. No one would 
suggest that the Federal courts can pro- 
vide a quick, complete remedy. What they 
have to offer is chiefly their educational and 
moral influence. Judge Wyzanski has said 
that the Supreme Court “has perhaps been 
primarily an educational force rather than 
an absolute restraint. And no estimate of 
the role of the Court can overlook the con- 
tribution which judicial opinions have made 
to political thinking.” * 

Judging by the available evidence, it ap- 
pears that the political branches would re- 
spond to moral leadership from the judiciary 
on the apportionment issue. The benefits 
that the courts can bring to the process will 
follow from their merely taking jurisdiction 
and requiring argument on the merits. 
Perhaps a spirit of commonsense self-limi- 
tation would weigh against the Federal 
courts’ granting relief in many cases. But 
for the first time those responsible for un- 
equal representation would have to seek a 
justification better than the mere possession 
of power.” 

The Federal courts cannot remake politics. 
But they can be a conscience, expressing 
ideas which take root in public and political 
opinion. Professor Freund has put it: 

“The question is not whether the courts 
can do everything but whether they can do 


= Frankfurter, Mr. Justice Holmes and the 
Supreme Court 51, (1938). 

In Edwards v. California, 314 U. S. 160 
(1941), the Court invalidated California leg- 
islation which set up bars to the entry into 
the State of itinerant Okles.“ In the opin- 
ion of the Court, Justice Byrnes wrote: 

{T]he indigent nonresidents who are the 
real victims of the statute are deprived of 
the opportunity to exert political pressure 
upon the California Legislature in order to 
obtain a change of policy. 

Id. at 174. Professor Freund has articulat- 
ed this approach. See Freund, The Supreme 
Court and Civil Liberties, 4 Vand. L. Rev. 533 
(1951). See also South Carolina State High- 
way Department v. Barnwell Bros., Inc, (303 
U. S. 177, 185 n. 2 (1938)); Curtis Lions 
Under the Throne, 327-328 (1947). 

* Chafee, Congressional Reapportionment 
(42 Harv. L. Rev. 1015, 1016 (1929) ). 

* W. Book Review, 57 Harvard Law 
Review, 389, 393 (1944). 

æ» Compare the attitude of officials defend- 
ing against apportionment suits on jurisdic- 
tional grounds. The lower-court opinion in 
Colegrove said: 

“Plaintifis’ contention, not seriously dis- 
puted by the defendants, is that the Illinois 
Reapportionment Act is unconstitutional. 
2 „„ „* 


“Defendants answer is expressed briefly 
and tersely. ‘Granted—What of it?" Cole- 
grove v. Green (64 F. Supp. 632, 633 (N. D. 
Ill. 1946). 
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something. Moreover, the cleavage between 
growth from within and alteration imposed 
from without is not absolute. Education 
and the practice of self-improvement may be 
fostered by judicious judicial interven- 
tion.“ # 

Americans have traditionally looked to the 
courts for moral values, as they have tended 
to think politically in terms of moral judg- 
ments. Whatever their merits, these are our 
traditions. Only by putting them to use, 
with the help of the Federal courts, can we 
begin to solve the problem of unequal repre- 
sentation, 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT F. HENRY, 
PRESIDENT OF THE COOSA-ALA- 
BAMA RIVER IMPROVEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Boykin] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recor, I include the 
following statement of Mr. Robert F. 
Henry, president of the Coosa-Alabama 
River Improvement Association, Inc., 
before the Subcommittee on Public 
Works of the House Appropriations 
Committee, in behalf of an appropria- 
tion for planning funds for Millers Ferry 
multipurpose dam, Alabama River, on 
May 15, 1958. - 

STATEMENT oF ROBERT F. HENRY, PRESIDENT 

OF THE COOSA-ALABAMA RIVER IMPROVEMENT 

ASSOCIATION, INC., MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my name is Robert F. Henry, I reside 
in Montgomery, Ala., and appear before you 
today in the capacity of president of the 
Coosa-Alabama River Improvement Associa- 
tion. The association is organized for the 
specific purpose of sponsoring the develop- 
ment of the Coosa-Alabama waterway for 
navigation, power, and other purposes from 
Mobile, Ala., to Rome, Ga., a distance of 
approximately 585 river miles. The associa- 
tion which I have the honor to represent has 
a membership comprised of local govern- 
mental agencies, businessmen, industrialists, 
and individuals throughout the entire river 
basin. 

Please let me express to you gentlemen 
the appreciation of our association for the 
opportunity of appearing before you in our 
effort to convince you of the need for expe- 
diting the development of this great water- 
way, and to request your approval of an ap- 
propriation of $150,000 for planning purposes 
of Millers Ferry Dam (Wilcox County), Ala- 
bama River, the initial project as designated 
by the Corps of Engineers and as authorized 
by the Rivers and Harbors Act approved by 
the 79th Congress, Ist session, March 1945. 
We also request approval of the item in the 
1959 fiscal year budget in the amount of 
$20,000, the sum required by the Corps of 
Engineers to complete the comprehensive 
investigation of the Alabama-Coosa River. 

The original authorization as approved 
by Congress and recommended by the Corps 
of Engineers provided for the development 
of a navigation channel 9 feet deep from the 
mouth of the Alabama River to Mont- 
gomery, a distance of 300 miles, by means 
of a low-lift lock and dam at Claiborne, 2 


» Freund, supra note 224, at 552. 
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multiple-purpose dams at Millers Ferry and 
Jones Bluff, with supplemental channel 
work on the Alabama River below Claiborne. 
In addition, the authorization provided for 
the construction of a power dam with pro- 
visions for a lock at Howell Mill Shoals on 
the Coosa River, approximately 116 miles 
north of Montgomery. 

In 1953, the Alabama Power Co. made 
application to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to construct 4 hydroelectric dams and 
increase the capacity of 1 hydroelectric dam 
already in operation on the Coosa River. 
As a result of this application by the power 
company, the 83d Congress, 2d session, en- 
acted Public Law 436 which is quoted in 
part below: 

“Sec. 2. The authorization of the compre- 
hensive plan for the Alabama-Coosa Rivers 
and tributaries, as provided in the Rivers 
and Harbors Act, approved March 2, 1945, 
insofar as it provides for the development 
of the Coosa River for the development of 
electric power, is hereby suspended to per- 
mit the development of the Coosa River, 
Ala., and Ga., by a series of dams in accord- 
ance with the conditions of a license, if 
issued, pursuant to the Federal Power Act 
and in accordance with the provisions and 
requirements of this act. 

a . s . . 

“Sec. 13. Nothing in this act shall be 
deemed to affect in any way the authoriza- 
tion of the development of the Alabama- 
Coosa River and tributaries other than that 
portion of the development involving proj- 
ects on the Coosa River or the authority 
of the Federal Power Commission to issue a 
license for the complete development of the 
Coosa River by States or municipalities 
under section 7 (a) of the Federal Power 
Act or to find under section 7 (b) of said 
act that the development should be under- 
taken by the United States itself.” 

Efforts have been made to initlate deyel- 
opment of the Alabama River and last year 
we appeared before the House subcommittee 
during May at which time we requested an 
appropriation of $150,000 for the purpose 
stated above. We were not successful in 
having our request granted by the House 
of Representatives. We did secure consid- 
eration in the Senate for a portion of the 
appropriation, however, when the conferees 
met to consider differences in the House and 
Senate rivers and harbors bill, the House 
conferees did not agree to the appropria- 
tion for the reason that the benefit-to-cost 
ratio was considered somewhat low, as indi- 
cated by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
103, part 11, page 14558. 

The Office, Chief of Engineers, furnished 
us a revised data sheet in March 1958 per- 
taining to the authorized projects on the 
Alabama River; the benefit-to-cost ratio is 
now 1.08 to 1 and the length of the locks 
has been extended 150 feet over previous 
specifications. This change definitely in- 
creased the cost of these projects, but they 
remain economically justified. While we re- 
alize this increase in the benefit-to-cost 
ratio is not of great significance, we do 
believe that although the Corps of Engineers 
are efficient and painstaking, we are con- 
vinced that in most instances they are ultra- 
conservative in their estimates in arriving at 
the feasibility of a project. Therefore, we 
believe that it is possible when the author- 
ized projects on the Alabama River are con- 
structed and the extension of improvements 
for navigation on the Coosa River is au- 
thorized by Congress and accomplished, the 
entire river system from the mouth of the 
Alabama River to Rome, Ga., will in all 
probability show a larger benefit-to-cost 


ratio. 


We call your attention to the fact that 
the Congress approved appropriations for 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958 and prior years 
for 6 multiple-purpose projects and 1 navi- 
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gation project with lower benefit-to-cost ra- 
tios than that of the authorized projects on 
the Alabama River. 

The authorized projects on the Alabama 
River, covering a distance of 300 miles, are 
only a portion of a partially developed 
waterway system extending an additional 285 
miles from Montgomery up the Coosa River 
to Rome, Ga., or 585 miles from the mouth of 
the Alabama River to Rome, Ga. 

Under a previous license by the Federal 
Government, the Alabama Power Co. con- 
structed 3 hydroelectric dams on the Coosa 
River; namely, Lay Dam in 1915, Mitchell 
Dam in 1923, and Jordan Dam in 1930. Under 
the license issued for this construction, pro- 
visions were made for future installation of 
locks. This company made application to the 
Federal Power Commission in 1953 for a li- 
cense to construct 4 additional hydroelectric 
dams on the Coosa River, heretofore referred 
to. An act of Congress approved by the 
President on June 28, 1954, returned jurisdic- 
tion over the development of the Coosa River 
to the Federal Power Commission. The act 
provided that the dams licensed by the Com- 
mission be best adapted to the comprehensive 
development of the river; that they provide 
a substantial continuous series of pools; that 
basic provision for future construction of 
navigation facilities be included; that eco- 
nomic feasible flood-control storage be pro- 
vided; and that the Chief of Engineers review 
any plan of development submitted to the 
Commission, and make recommendations 
with respect to such plan with particular 
regard to flood control and navigation, and 
its adaptability to the comprehensive plan 
for the entire basin development. The act 
further required that an application for a 
license be filed within 2 years after the date 
of the act, that construction of a dam be 
commenced within 1 year subsequent to the 
date of the license, and that all dams be 
completed within 10 years from commence- 
ment of construction of the first dam, subject 
to the provisions of the Federal Power Act. 

The Alabama Power Co. has met all provi- 
sions of the act relating to securing the li- 
cense, and the license was issued by the 
Federal Power Commission on September 4, 
1957, and accepted by the Alabama Power Co. 
on November 15, 1957. Preparations are now 
being made to begin construction on the first 
of the four dams. A groundbreaking cere- 
mony was held on April 26, 1958, at the site 
of Weiss Dam (Cherokee County, Ala.), Coosa 
River, the first of the dams to be constructed. 
Approximately 10,000 persons from the 
Coosa-Alabama River Basin were in attend- 
ance at this ceremony. 

The 3 dams now in operation on the 
Coosa River, the 4 proposed dams to be con- 
structed, and the expansion of the capacity 
of 1 of the present dams at an estimated 
total cost to the power company of $120 
million, together with 3 other hydroelectric 
dams located on the Tallapoosa River, a 
tributary of the Alabama, will increase the 
hydroelectric plant capacity from 489,700 
kilowatts to 911,400 kilowatts of capacity. 

It is believed that the Coosa-Alabama 
River system has met the criteria of the 
present administration as during the first 
term of President Eisenhower, he stated 
publicly it was his belief in accomplishing 
resource development that a partnership 
should be undertaken by private citizens, 
States, and local governments as well as the 
Federal Government participation. On Jan- 
uary 6, 1955, the President stated: “This 
policy has encouraged local public bodies 
and private citizens to plan their own power 
sources. Increasing numbers of applications 
to the Federal Power Commission to con- 
duct surveys and prepare plans for power 
development are evidence of local response. 
The Federal Government and local and pri- 
vate organizations have been encouraged to 
coordinate their developments. This is im- 


portant because Federal hydroelectric devel- 
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opments supply but a very small fraction of 
the Nations power needs. Such partnership 
projects as Priest Rapids in Washington, the 
Coosa River development in Alabama, and 
the Markham Ferry in Oklahoma already 
have the approval of this Congress.” 

As previously stated, the initial project 
on the Alabama River as designated by the 
Corps of Engineers is to resume preconstruc- 
tion planning of the Millers Ferry multiple- 
purpose dam located in Wilcox County, Ala. 
The initial and ultimate power installation 
in this dam will be 76,000 kilowatts, and 
incidentally there is only one other multi- 
ple-purpose dam planned on the Alabama 
and when constructed, it will have a capac- 
ity of 68,000 kilowatts. These two dams 
will have an average annual energy of 729 
million kilowatt-hours. 

We have been informed by competent au- 
thority that the electric energy generated 
by these two hydroelectric power dams can 
be utilized immediately upon completion of 
the dams. We also have information from 
a reliable source that within a 10-year pe- 
riod it is estimated that the requirements for 
electric energy in the southeastern area will 
virtually double that now being produced 
and contemplated to be in production at 
the end of the 10-year period for which 
plans have already been made. Our asso- 
ciation is confident that there will be no 
question about the disposal of the energy 
generated on the Alabama River when the 
dams are constructed at these plants will 
be located in an area that is destined to 
develop industrially. 

We are confident that the members of this 
committee are more or less cognizant of 
the transition taking place in agriculture 
in the southeastern region. The farmers in 
the basin of the Coosa-Alabama River in a 
period of 7 years have had a reduction in 
cotton acreage of approximately 48 percent, 
as in 1949 there were 557,450 acres of cotton 
under cultivation, and in 1956 this had been 
reduced to 290,150 acres. This reduction 
was primarily brought about by Government 
regulations. The great reduction in cotton 
acreage has released a great deal of labor 
which has not, and cannot, be absorbed 
within the river basin or adjacent areas, 
consequently many of our rural counties 
have lost approximately 20 percent of their 
population. We must develop this river for 
navigation and power in order to attract 
industry and give employment to those 
small farmers who, by reason of lack of 
credit, and reduction of acreage, of necessity 
must leave the farm to seek a livelihood 
in other endeavors, and also in order to sup- 
plement the income of the other small farm- 
ers who would like to retain their farms 
but cannot, under present conditions, pro- 
duce sufficient products to properly support 
their families. 

We cannot maintain a strong Nation when 
a large segment of the population must 
be uprooted and transplanted to other areas 
in order to make a livelihood, and it is 
possible to retain not only those within 
the river basin who are seeking employ- 
ment, but increase the population of the 
area by developing the natural resources, 
the greatest of these being the Coosa-Ala- 
bama River system. The improvement of 
this great river for navigation is the key 
to the future progress of the southeast, 

The urban centers of the river basin have 
grown by leaps and bounds; however, the 
small towns supported by agriculture are 
gradually dwindling away and while the 
urban centers have established in the past 
few years many industries, they are not in 
position to secure the location or establish- 
ment of heavy industry as it is a known 
fact that a majority of heavy industries seek- 
ing sites desire locations on navigable water. 

While the basin of the Coosa-Alabama 
River has shown substantial growth in that 
31 industries have located and 39 industries 
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have expanded their facilities within the 
river basin since January 1, 1955, there is 
ample room for many additional industries 
when the river is developed, as it should have 
been many years ago. 

The basin adjacent to the Alabama River 
has two of the largest cities located on the 
banks of the river, namely, Montgomery, the 
capital city of Alabama, with a population of 
approximately 130,000; and Selma with a 
population of approximately 30,000. Adja- 
cent to Montgomery and within a few miles 
one of the larger chemical companies pur- 
chased a tract of some 850 acres of land for 
a plant site to be developed sometime in the 
future. The possibility of navigation on the 
Alabama River within a reasonable time in- 
fluenced this firm in the purchase of the site. 
Another multimillion-dollar firm has pur- 
chased a tract of land consisting of 450 acres 
adjacent to Selma. This plant will produce 
high-purity magnesium metal, and the of- 
ficials of this firm stated emphatically that 
one of the attractive features of the site 
location was the potential development of 
the Alabama River for navigation. Another 
attraction was the fact that the basic raw 
materials to be used abound in unlimited 
quantities within the Coosa-Alabama River 
Basin. 

Recently one of the daily papers published 
a statement to the effect that there are 67 
major industries which have selected Ala- 
bama waterways for their operations and 57 
of these selected sites on streams where barge 
transportation was available. However, on 
the Coosa and Alabama Rivers are several 
major industries and among them is one of 
the largest newsprint mills in the world, 
which is located on the Coosa River. Re- 
cently this company installed the world’s 
largest paper machine, adding 140,000 tons 
yearly to the firm’s newsprint capacity. The 
machine can make in a single day a strip of 
paper the width of a standard-size newspaper 
and 14,000 miles long. In addition to the 
many industries already located in the basin, 
one of the larger steel corporations operates 
8 open-hearth furnaces and 2 of the largest 
electric furnaces in the southeastern region, 
with a total annual capacity of 1,197,000,000 
net tons, or 22 percent of the iron produced 
in the State of Alabama, 

The river basin contains a large number 
of mineral resources, namely, petroleum, iron 
ores, coal, limestone, clays, glass sand, graph- 
ite, mica, manganese, bauxite, barite, marble, 
lignite, selma chalk, fullers earth, slate, tin, 
asbestos, dolomite, gravel, sand and others. 
Some of these are only partially developed, 
but the majority abound in great quantities 
and would be developed on a commercial 
basis if the rivers were made navigable, 
thereby adding to the. economy of the 
Nation, 

In all the Southern States, Alabama ranks 
first in the production of primary metals, 
with an increase in the period 1939-56 of 
435 percent as compared with the average 
increase for the Nation of 357 percent for 
the same period. Alabama ranked first in 
the South in production of durable goods, 
with an increase of 517 percent from 1936 to 
1956. Alabama’s increase in all manufactur- 
ing was 502 percent during 1939-56, and for 
the same period the increase in production of 
nondurable goods was 489 percent. The 
total business volume for Alabama increased 
439 percent—from $1,934,000,000 in 1939 to 
$10,426,000,000 in 1956. 

The Coosa-Alabama River Basin covers an 
area of approximately one-third of the State 
of Alabama and several counties in north- 
west Georgia, or a total area of approximately 
23,800 square miles. There are approximately 
114 million people living within the drainage 
and commercial area of the basin, and in 
addition, the cities of Birmingham, Ala., with 
a population of approximately 400,000; At- 
lanta, Ga., with a population of approxi- 
mately 500,000; and Chattanooga, Tenn., with 
a population of approximately 150,000 lie just 
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outside the basin of the rivers. These large 
cities definitely influence the economy of the 
area. The city of Birmingham is located 
within a distance of approximately 30 miles 
of the Coosa River and Chattanooga is only 
60 miles from Rome, Ga., the terminus of 
proposed navigation on the river system. 

Based on figures furnished our association 
by the Department of Industrial Relations, 
State of Alabama, a total of 259,086 persons 
were engaged in industrial employment as 
of September 1957 and of this number 95,632 
were employed in the area of the Coosa-Ala- 
bama River Basin in the State of Alabama. 
These figures indicate that approximately 40 
percent of the industrial employees within 
the State worked within the river basin and 
is indicative of the industrial and business 
progress made in the area. An estimate of 
available labor as of April 1958 reveals that 
46,800 persons have made application for em- 
ployment within the river basin or approxi- 
mately 49 percent of the labor supply is 
seeking employment opportunities. The 
available labor supply consists primarily of 
small landowners and tenant farmers who 
are seeking supplemental employment. The 
development of the Coosa-Alabama River 
system will eventually relieve this critical un- 
employment situation. 

We are confident that with the develop- 
ment of this great waterway, the States of 
Alabama and Georgia can continue their 
progress and, in a manner of speaking, keep 
step with the Nation. On the other hand if 
the development is not accomplished within 
the immediate future, this area might well 
again be classed as “the Nation’s number 
one economic problem” as it was so desig- 
nated a little more than two decades ago. 
The Southeast is leading and will continue 
to lead the Nation in progress for the next 
several years because of its climate, annual 
rainfall, intelligent and ample labor supply, 
and its abundance of natural resources that 
will be developed. 

We can assure you that practically the en- 
tire population of the Coosa-Alabama River 
Basin is definitely interested in the develop- 
ment of these rivers. In view of the ex- 
penditure by private capital of the sum of 
$120 million, which meets the criteria of the 
present administration, the fact that the 
authorized project on the lower reaches of 
the river system has been authorized for 13 
years and has recently been reevaluated by 
the Corps of Engineers and determined to 
be economically feasible, certainly the de- 
velopment should be accomplished without 
further delay. The cities of Rome, Ga., Gads- 
den, Anniston, Talladega, and Sylacauga, 
Ala., are highly industrialized and with the 
complete development of the entire system, 
the basin or the river can be developed be- 
yond the dreams of man. 

We respectfully request that you approve 
the sum of $20,000, the amount requested 
in the budget by the Corps of Engineers, 
for completion of the comprehensive inves- 
tigation of the Coosa River, and also we re- 
quest approval of $150,000 for planning of 
Millers Ferry Dam (Wilcox County), Ala- 
bama River. Thank you for the considera- 
tion shown our delegation. 


APPOINTMENT OF FRANCISCO A, 
DELGADO AS CHAIRMAN OF DELE- 
GATION OF THE PHILIPPINES TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS 
Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 


may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have learned with pleasure of the naming 
by the President of the Philippines of our 
mutual friend and former Member of the 
House, the former Resident Commis- 
sioner of the Philippines, Francisco A. 
Delgado, as chairman of the delegation 
of the Philippines to the United Nations. 
By his appointment, the President of the 
Philippines again publicly conveys that 
the Republic of the Philippines once 
more demonstrates the devotion of his 
country to the ideals of the Western 
World and its dedication to world peace. 

Ambassador Delgado, although a pio- 
neer among those many patriotic citizens 
of the Philippines who have given their 
talents and their strength freely to the 
cause of their countrymen in peace and 
in war, is almost as much at home in the 
United States as in the Philippines. He 
attended both the University of Indiana 
and Yale, and numbers among his close 
friends literally thousands of Americans 
in all walks of life. 

In his own country, the new delegate 
has been an eminent jurist and has held 
many public offices, among them that of 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Philippine Senate. 

At the same time he has served the 
United States well, not only while acting 
as Resident Commissioner and aiding in 
the deliberations of this body, but as a 
member for several years of the 3-man 
United States-Philippine War Damage 
Commission which administered in ad- 
mirable fashion the Philippines Reha- 
bilitation Act enacted by the 79th Con- 
gress in 1946. Specifically in connection 
with the United Nations, he was an active 
participant in the San Francisco pro- 
ceedings of 1945 from which the U. N. 
Charter emerged. 

Ambassador Delgado will be very much 
at home in New York and Washington; 
he has been a frequent visitor on official 
missions and personal visits. His record 
indicates that he will be a tower of 
strength in his new office and will be a 
most worthy colleague of Ambassador 
Carlos P. Romulo in making contribu- 
tions of lofty and lasting proportions to 
the difficult work of the United Nations 
organization. 

It is opportune that an announcement 
of the appointment of the new Delegate 
of the Philippines to the United Nations 
has come now while we are anticipating 
an early visit from the President of the 
Philippines, Hon. Carlos P. Garcia. I 
am sure that the President will receive 
on all sides expressions of enthusiastic 
approval everywhere, particularly of 
Americans, on the appointment of Fran- 
cisco A. Delgado, a man who is well 
known here and universally respected 
and esteemed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sense was granted to Mr. Barinc (at 
the request of Mr. McCormack), for 
today and tomorrow, on account of 
death in family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
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lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Evins, for 30 minutes, today and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas, for 30 min- 
utes, today and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Cramer (at the request of Mr. 
RuopveEs of Arizona), for 1 hour, for today. 

Mr. Dorn of New York (at the request 
m Mr. MARTIN), for 30 minutes, on May 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, on tomorrow, vacating her spe- 
cial order for today. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming, for 60 min- 
utes, on Monday, May 26, vacating a 
special order entered for Thursday, 
May 22. 

Mr, FeicHan, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Reuss, for 20 minutes, on today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Van ZanvT and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN (at the request of Mr. 
MarTIN) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. AnFuso (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD (at the request of Mr. 
Hatey) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Lrsonatr (at the request of Mr. 
Haey) in three instances. 

Mr. Dettay (at the request of Mr. 
HaLETY) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Burns of Hawaii (at the request of 
Mr. Hatey) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 2 o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 20, 1958, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

1922. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill authorizing Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to purchase flour 
and cornmeal and donating same for certain 
domestic and foreign purposes”; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1923. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to amend the act of 
July 1, 1948, chapter 791 (24 U. S. C. 279a), 
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providing for the procurement and supply of 
Government headstones and markers”; to 
the Committee on Armed Services, 

1924. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a report on backlog of pending applications 
and hearing cases in the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission as of March 31, 1958, 
pursuant to Public Law 554, 82d Congress; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1925. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession contract with Robert W. and Frances 
J. Carmichael which will authorize them to 
operate a store in the Moose area of Grand 
Teton National Park, Wyo., for a period of 
10 years from January 1, 1958, pursuant to 
the act of July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 271), as 
amended by the act of July 14, 1956 (70 
Stat. 543); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 15, 1958, 
8 bill was reported on May 


Mr. PRESTON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions, H. R. 12540. A bill making appropri- 
ations for the Department of Commerce and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1725). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


[Submitted May 19, 1958] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 12303. A 
bill to amend the Revised Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1726). Referred tc the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 15, 
1958, the following bill was introduced 
May 16, 1958: 


By Mr. PRESTON: 

H. R. 12540. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes. 


[Introduced and referred May 19, 1958 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 12541. A bill to promote the national 
defense by providing for reorganization of 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 12542. A bill to promote the national 
defense by providing for reorganization of 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H. R. 12543. A bill to promote the national 
defense by providing for reorganization of 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H. R. 12544. A bill to provide for the estab- 

lishment of the Fort Griffin National Monu- 
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ment; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H. R. 12545. A bill to amend the peanut 
marketing quota and price-support provision 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
and the Agricultural Act of 1949, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H. R. 12546. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
authority of the President to enter into trade 
agreements under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 12547. A bill to strengthen the crim- 
inal laws relating to bribery, graft, and con- 
flicts of interest, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 12648. A bill to amend section 37 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to equalize 
for all taxpayers the amount which may be 
taken into account in computing the retire- 
ment income credit thereunder; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRANT: 

H. R. 12549. A bill to provide credit under 
title II of the Social Security Act for certain 
employees in the State of Alabama; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 12550. A bill to protect the right of 
the blind to self-expression through organi- 
zations of the blind; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. R. 12551. A bill to enable producers to 
provide a supply of turkeys adequate to meet 
the needs of consumers, to maintain orderly 
marketing conditions, and to promote and 
expand the consumption of turkeys and tur- 
key products; to the Committee an Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R. 12552. A bill to facilitate administra- 
tion of the act authorizing cooperative re- 
search in education; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 12553. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
authority of the President to enter into trade 
agreements under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 12554. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall develop and carry 
out an emergency program for the eradica- 
tion of starfish in Long Island Sound and 
adjacent waters; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H. R. 12555. A bill authorizing Commodity 
Credit Corporation to purchase fiour and 
cornmeal and donating same for certain do- 
mestic and foreign purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 12556. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 so as to compensate 
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retail dealers of gasoline for taxes paid on 
gasoline which is lost due to spillage, evapo- 
ration, and other causes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H. R. 12557. A bill to enable producers to 
provide a supply of turkeys adequate to meet 
the needs of consumers, to maintain orderly 
marketing conditions, and to promote and 
expand the consumption of turkeys and tur- 
key products; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. GREGORY: 

H. Res. 569. Resolution favoring a program 
for conversion of raw stockpile materials for 
immediate usefulness; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. McINTIRE: Memorial of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the State 
of Maine, in the 98th legislative session as- 
sembled, to provide adequate safeguards in 
tariff and foreign trade policy legislation; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Maine, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to provide adequate safeguards in tar- 
iff and foreign trade policy legislation; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Virginia, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to an interstate civil defense compact 
between the Commonwealth of Virginia and 
the State of North Carolina; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN of California (by re- 
quest) : 

H. R. 12558. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Angelidou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H. R. 12559. A bill for the relief of Luigi 

Apuzzo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 12560. A bill for the relief of Tre- 
maine Edmund Heffler; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 12561. A bill for the relief of Carrie 

Whang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 12562. A bill for the relief of Liliana 

Integlia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Mrs. SULLIVAN: 
H. By 12563. A bill for the relief of Moshe 
Nadir; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
PY Bost THOMSON of Wyoming: 


H. R. 12564. A bill for the relief of George 
E. Wen to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 12565. A bill for the relief of Pana- 
giotis Papathanassiou (also known as Peter 
Pappas); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred, as follows: 


623. By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia: Peti- 
tion of 15 citizens of Winchester, Va., and 
adjacent communities, urging the considera- 
tion of certain amendments to the National 
Firearms Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

624. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
clerk, Los Angeles, Calif., requesting enact- 
ment of such emergency legislation as may 
be necessary to allow the uninterrupted con- 
tinuation by the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, of the construction of the 
Los Angeles County drainage-area project; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

625. Also, petition of the chief clerk of the 
City Council, Philadelphia, Pa., requesting 
passage of H. R. 11816, which would estab- 
lish a body corporate within the Federal 
Department of Commerce to extend financial 
assistance to public and private companies 
providing transit and commuter service in 
our major metropolitan areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

626. Also, petition of the city clerk, Los 
Angeles, Calif., relative to requesting sup- 
port and assistance in the acquisition and 
consummation of the 1952 World Fair in 
the Los Angeles area; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

627. Also, petition of Dr. Elmer B. Shipley 
and others, Terre Haute, Ind., relative to 
requesting that the bill H. R. 7798, pertain- 
ing to the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, be given consideration and passed by 
the Congress; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

628. Also, petition of James Irwin Murphy, 
Garland, Kans., relative to protesting the 
construction of the McKinney Barkman 
Creek project which would involve a drain- 
age canal that would bring peril from floods 
to the southeastern portion of Miller County; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

629. Also, petition of Alexander Meikle- 
john, Berkeley, Calif., relative to R. K. Camp- 
bell and others endorsing the petition of 
Alexander Meiklejohn relating to a redress 
of grievance pertaining to the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, similar to 
others received this year on the same sub- 
ject; to the Committee on Rules. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Hawaiian Coffee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1958 
Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 


during debate on the State, Justice, 
Judiciary, and related agencies appro- 


priation bill, 1959, on Thursday last, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS] 
made a statement on page 8891 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that we do not 
raise any coffee in this country. 

I know that the statement by the 
gentleman from Missouri was made in 
good faith. However, the facts are 
otherwise. This statement was not cor- 
rected at that time for apparent reasons, 

Hawaii does grow coffee. Hawaii is 
an integral part of the United States; 
hence, we do raise coffee in this country. 


I am sure the Members of this. House 
will be interested to know that the Kona 
coffee crop this season, ending June 
1958, is expected to surpass last year’s 
output by 3 million pounds. This sea- 
son’s crop is expected to hit around 12 
million pounds and may go even higher, 
according to the Cooperative Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service. The 1957 
year total crop was 8,809,000 pounds. 

Not only does Hawaii, United States 
of America, grow coffee, but it grows a 
coffee known to gourmets as one of the 
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finest coffees grown. ‘While it is packed 
and sold on the market as a premium 
coffee in small quantities, its greatest 
use is as a blend to improve the quality 
and taste of some of the most widely 
known brands of coffee on the American 
market. 

A particular feature of this coffee is 
the fact that it is grown in lava on the 
Kona coast at an elevation between 
1,000 and 4,000 feet. It is estimated that 
some 25,000 or so acres of good volcanic 
soil in this favorable climatic belt are 
still available. A still growing industry, 
it has made significant contributions to 
the coffee culture of the world. Hawaii 
has been favored with the soil and the 
climate necessary, but, more important- 
ly, she has been endowed with the hu- 
man skills and talents which are needed 
to put favorable conditions to work. 
Coffee farmers of Hawaii have traveled 
to many parts of the world to give ad- 
vice and share of their knowledge in this 
field. 


Developing All Our Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 19, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
that I made to the annual meeting of the 
Tennessee Municipal League, in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Tuesday, May 13, 1958. In 
this address I discuss the need for a con- 
tinuation of the basic TVA program and 
for cooperative action at all levels of 
Government toward the end that all our 
resources—human, natural and indus- 
trial—might be developed. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is a privilege for me to meet with you 
here today to discuss some of the interrelated 
economic and political problems that con- 
front us as public officials. I believe the 
theme for your convention, Economic Sur- 
vival for Tennessee, is well chosen and in- 
dicative of the crucial decisions that need to 
be made. It is indicative that we realize 
troublesome economic conditions disappear 
only after decided effort and that the best 
treatment for declining economic activity is 
preventive treatment designed to stop the 
‘decline and reverse it. 

It is refreshing to be among you municipal 
public officials. When one goes to Washing- 
ton, it is possible to lose perspective on prob- 
lems and to lose the sense of immediacy 
which comes to those who actually operate 


reason I take every opportunity afforded 
me to return to Tennessee and learn what 
you are thinking here. I am certain that I 
learn as much or more from listening 
to you discuss your problems and aspirations 
than you will from hearing me. 

STATE AND MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS 


I want to assure you that many of us in 
Washington are acutely aware of the growing 
problems of the States and municipalities, 
We have been striving against some opposi- 
tion by the administration to take steps to 
counter the recession. As you know, the 
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President vetoed the rivers and harbors bill 
recently and thus eliminated the chance of 
starting on many worthy and necessary flood 
control and harbors projects. I would like 
to think otherwise, but I doubt very much 
that Congress will be able to override his 
veto. The Senate recently passed the com- 
munity facilities bill, which I cosponsored, to 
expand the lending facilities for local public 
agencies and at lower interest in order that 
they might expand their efforts to improve 
physical conditions in their areas. The 
House has yet to act on this measure, but I 
am confident that it will pass. We have 
passed measures to speed up the highway 
program and the housing program. The 
Democratic members and some Republicans 
are ready to take all necessary action to assist 
the economy regain its stability. 

I think that we are at a critical period in 
this country's history. Of course, every 
period is critical in some ways, but I think 
that this one is especially important because 
of the changing nature of our society. Not 
too many decades ago we were primarily a 
rural people with a majority of our people on 
farms. Recent studies have revealed that no 
more than 12 percent of our population now 
lives on farms and that the future holds 
further decreases. As you well know, this 
means that many of the people now living 
on farms will leave them to come to the city, 
and most of our children will find their live- 
lihood there. 


OVERCROWDING CITIES 


I have heard eminent students of munici- 
pal problems state that the biggest national, 
and I emphasize national, problem for the 
future will be that involving large concen- 
trations of population. As our people gather 
even closer together, using up some of our 
most fertile farmland, overtaking our high- 
ways, crowding our parks, requiring increas- 
ing amounts of electricity, gas, and other 
natural resources, we are going to have to 
face the fundamental political, economic, 
and social problems that such concentra- 
tions of population bring. We have not 
faced these problems adequately as yet and 
there are few signs that we will. It is a 
lamentable fact that we so frequently rec- 
ognize our problems only when they reach 
scandalous proportions. The National Gov- 
ernment should be planning to assist the 
States and the localities in providing for the 
necessary adjustments and expansion of fa- 
cilities because these metropolitan areas far 
exceed the ability of any single community 
and often even any State to support. In 
many instances, the metropolitan region it- 
self crosses State boundaries, 

Your organization is one of the most im- 
portant instruments in the improvement of 
community conditions. Your members have 
the experience and first hand knowledge of 
municipal problems. You know what it 
means when you talk about substandard 
housing, crowded streets, inadequate water 
supplies, poor zoning and planning, air and 
water pollution, and the myriad other con- 
ditions that people in urban areas experience. 
I believe that it is your responsibility to 
come up with ideas for meeting our prob- 
lems. The Federal and State Governments 
may be effective instruments for assisting in 
projects beyond the financial resources of 
the local governments but they have no mo- 
nopoly on ideas. Your leadership, your 
guidance, and perhaps even more important, 
your goading and pressure can make things 
happen and make them happen in such a 
way that they actually lead to suitable solu- 
tions to your problems. 

NEED FOR PLANNING 

I have dwelled on these general conditions 
at length, because I feel it is necessary to 
take the long view in considering our re- 
sources—human, industrial, and natural. 
We cannot plan our utilization of resources 
in traditional ways, because the traditional 
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society no longer exists. That ls what some 
of our standpat friends refuse to recognize. 
They would have us treat a kitten and tiger 
the same way, because they are of the same 
family. I would suggest that the cat and 
the tiger are essentially different from each 
other, whatever their similarities, and that 
handling of them must be somewhat differ- 
ent. In the same way, large numbers of peo- 
ple living in a small area need essentially 
different kinds of ‘programs or “handling” 
than they do when they are spread over an 
extensive area, in spite of the fact that they 
remain people. And we must keep in our 
minds the one fact that perhaps outweighs 
all others, and that is rapid increase in pop- 
ulation. Present estimates indicate that the 
population of the United States will reach 
212 million by 1975. And most of these new 
souls will be crammed, stuffed, squeezed, 
herded, and polluted in cities unless we 
make the necessary efforts and, although it 
is painful to everyone to mention it, the nec- 
essary expenditures. 
TVA—EXAMPLE OF FORESIGHT 

We have had in the Tennessee Valley one 
of the most farsighted resource programs 
that any nation or region has ever under- 
taken. The dream of the late George Norris, 
brought into being by the imaginative 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the program is now 
25 years old. It has virtually altered the 
face of the earth and certainly has altered 
the nature of our economy and our way of 
living. I do not have to tell you what the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has meant to all 
of us here and to the United States as a 
whole. But I am going to tell you, anyway, 
just so the record is clear in our minds. The 
TVA tamed a savage and unpredictable river 
that threatened every community, its prop- 
erty, and citizens every year. It made this 
river a thing to be used for the betterment 
of the people of the valley in countless ways. 
Instead of wreakirig havoc, the waters of the 
river became a broad liquid highway to 
transport our goods to and from the markets 
of the Nation. Our citizens no longer 
feared the river but used it as a place for 
recreation and relaxation. And in coopera- 
tion with the Corps of Engineers, much the 
same thing has been done with the Cumber- 
land River, 

Certainly not the least important product 
of the TVA was the power produced at its 
dams. This relatively inexpensive power 
altered the economic system both on the 
farm and in the city. Where only 3 percent 
of our farms received electricity before TVA, 
now 95 percent of the farms receive it. 
New industry was attracted by our lower 
power rates and the burgeoning population 
of our cities was served with electrical energy. 
We are familiar, of course, with the exten- 
sive defense industrial development that was 
created owing to TVA power. 

These direct benefits are enlarged Immeas- 
urably when one considers the collateral ef- 
fects of TVA—the reforestation, the soil con- 
servation, the advances in health, and other 
programs undertaken by the TVA in coopera- 
tion with the local and State governments. 
In sum, they constitute one of the greatest 
achievements in the history of the United 
States and provide a prototype for other re- 
gions which are beset with similar problems, 

RESPONSIVE TO NEEDS 

At the risk of belaboring the obvious, which 
is always the privilege of a speaker, I want 
to point out some other well-known facts, 
The Tennessee Valley Authority is unique in 
that it is a Federal agency not operated from 
Washington. Its headquarters are located in 


the valley, close to the going operations and 
the people who benefitted from its work. 
Thus, it was responsive to the needs of the 
communities and purposely set out to coop- 
erate in a joint effort to alleviate suffering 
and improve economic and social conditions 
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Secondly, the TVA takes unified approach 
to the natural-resource question. While 
other areas continue to suffer from juris- 
dictional disputes and differences in opin- 
ion regarding policies, the TVA resolves 
whatever differences there are within itself 
and approaches all of its resources programs 
on a unified basis. Here is a clear recogni- 
tion of the fact that resources, soil, water, 
tree, and human are interrelated and that 
they must be approached with a recognition 
of their interaction. 

Admittedly the TVA has run into obstacles 
that have prevented it from realizing the 
full measure of its being. This has been 
particularly true during the past 5 years 
under a relatively unfriendly administration 
and an extremely unfriendly Bureau of the 
Budget. 

As a result of these obstacles, some people 
are urging other alternatives for carrying 
forward the programs formerly expected of 
the TVA, particularly in relation to the pro- 
duction of power. Some are proposing that 
municipalities, States, and power districts 
take on the responsibility. I feel this will be 
ultimately self-defeating because it destroys 
the very assumptions on which the TVA has 
operated and takes too short.a view of hu- 
man affairs. I am convinced, and I am sure 
many of you share the conyiction and surely 
the hope, that the climate in Washington will 
not always be as negative toward TVA as it 
is at present. 


BALANCE OF RESOURCES 


The more serious question relates to the 
effect on unified basin development if we ac- 
cept some of the schemes that have been 
proposed, As I stated before, the TVA and 
its has recognized the essential uni- 
ty of all the elements of the basin—human 
and natural. The entire valley’s resources 
were to provide for a maximization 
of man’s benefit. While protecting the re- 
source base, the TVA had a clear understand- 
ing that a variety of man’s needs required 
satisfaction. Here was balance of resources 
management because of the integrated ap- 
proach. 

Why was the TVA able to accomplish this? 
I do not think that we can find the answer 
in either the kind of men who staffed the 
TVA or the form of organization alone, al- 
though these contributed heavily to its suc- 
cess. The essential fact was that the TVA 
was and is a national instrumentality reach- 
ing into many States affecting the lives of 
millions of people. TVA thus took a broad 
view rather than a narrowly parochial view 
concerning the development of resources. 
The valley and its people constituted its 
realm and no arbitrary boundaries or special 
localities determined its decisions. And I 
think we have all benefited from this point 
of view. 

Other alternatives invariably involved the 
assumption of responsibility by a locally con- 
stituted organization representative of the 
major political and economic units receiy- 
ing benefit from the TVA And 
usually such alternatives center their atten- 
tion on power, without consideration of the 
other facets of TVA’s program. I would like 
to ask one or two questions about such 
schemes. 

CONFLICTS WOULD ARISE 

First, what would become of the broad 
viewpoint I have discussed here? Let me tell 
you from many years of experience in legisla- 
tive bodies that the ultimate result would 
be a splintering of the unity that has so 
characterized our efforts heretofore. Each 
unit represented would consider first—what 
is in it for me—rather than—will this pro- 
posal meet the needs of people throughout 
the valley? There would be a tendency, not 
necessarily out of selfishness but more out of 
unfamiliarity with the problems of others, 
to be concerned about local interests rather 
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than the public interest. One power dis- 
trict or REA or municipality claiming that 
it is not receiving its share of power. The 
power interests claiming that the river was 
being managed for navigation to the detri- 
ment of power production. The shipping 
companies claiming that there was insuffi- 
cient recognition of their needs. 

Conflicts of this sort have arisen in the 
past of course. But they have been settled 
because the public interest was always kept 
in the foreground and the local and private 
interests were required to meet the stand- 
ards which the public interest imposed. I 
am extremely fearful that we will be giving 
up this public spirit that has so stimulated 
our efforts in this valley. For contrast, one 
need only see what has happened in other 
major river valleys where there has been less 
than the public interest in view. The States 
of the upper basin and lower basin of the 
Colorado and States within the two basins 
are constantly in conflict over the terms of 
the Colorado River compact. The various 
interests along the Missouri, alined with 
their governmental spokesman, are never in 
agreement on Missouri River development 
programs. Other instances could be cited. I 
do not think we want to endanger our future 
by adoption of such programs which invite 
dissension. 

FATE OF TVA? 

Another important aspect of the problem 
relates to the ultimate fate of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority itself. If its power func- 
tions are stripped away, will the Authority 
continue its work in flood control, soil con- 
servation, reforestation, navigation, and 
other activities? I have my doubts. The 
elimination of its power functions would 
be the first step in the dismemberment of 
TVA and its eventual destruction—a goal 
long sought by its enemies these many years. 
Power rates themselves would go up, up, up. 
Strong pressures would be created to return 
to the piecemeal approach to resource de- 
velopment and many of the existing pro- 
grams would be reduced or eliminated en- 
tirely. The States of the valley would be re- 
quired to undertake a much larger share of 
responsibility for resource development than 
is presently the case, 

As you all know, all the valley Senators 
and Representatives, have sponsored what 
we consider to be the better way: self-financ- 
ing for the TVA. The self-financing bill is 
now before the House of Representatives 
after having passed the Senate last year. I 
have every hope that such a bill will pass the 
House and be enacted into law. This bill 
would allow the TVA to issue revenue bonds 
for the construction of added power installa- 
tions. Such a plan would allow the TVA to 
support its own expansion without having 
to obtain appropriations from Congress with 
all of its attendant difficulty. And certainly 
expansion is needed in view of the projected 
power needs of the valley. The TVA would 
remain intact as an organization and would 
continue to perform its many integrated 

. With appropriations, for its other 
related activities, we could expect a bright 
future for the valley. 

FUTURE IN OUR HANDS 


We all recognize that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and other agencies of the Federal 
Government cannot insure prosperity of our 
State. They can and have contributed heavy- 
ily to our well-being, but in the long-run our 
economic security lies in our own hands 
through the full development of our human 
and natural resources. We have perhaps 
done less than is possible to develop our re- 
sources and take adequate measures to meet 
our growing problems. 

This meeting is evidence that there is a 
reawakening and desire to make up for lost 
time. I note that there has been consid- 
erable discussion of State and community 
planning and development programs at these 
sessions, 
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I note also that the Tennessee Municipal 
League has gone on record supporting larger 
appropriations for the department of eco- 
nomic development, the establishment of a 
Tennessee industrial building financing plan, 
and creation of a Tennessee dock authority. 
These activities are badly needed. 

We have many serious ecoromic problems 
in Tennessee. With coal mining and agricul- 
ture declining in economic importance, it is 
imperative that we find industrial outlets for 
our working population. We have a rapidly 
growing population, with many young peo- 
ple who are in need of opportunity here in 
Tennessee. It is a lamentable fact that so 
many of them are finding it necessary to 
leave the State in order to make a living. 
All of the States of the Union are in com- 
petition to obtain industry and we must take 
steps to insure that we are not deprived of 
our share of industrial expansion. 


A DYNAMIC GOVERNMENT 


In conclusion, I would like to encour- 
age you in your efforts to use your Govern- 
ment at all levels to stimulate and expand 
your economic base. We have a tendency in 
this country to feel that governmental ac- 
tivity is somehow evil or a last resort. I 
think we should recognize that our govern- 
ments have been instrumental in developing 
this Nation throughout our history: the rail- 
roads, atomic energy, technical assistance in 
agriculture, airlines, and many others. We 
should use our governments today to assist 
private enterprise in fulfilling its basic re- 
sponsibility always maintaining sufficient 
safeguards to prevent abuse to provide the 
means of support for our expanding popula- 
tion and for higher standard of living. If our 
State government and the cities will develop 
the means to consult, to finance and ad- 
minister cooperative programs, there is no 
reason why we cannot look to the future with 
confidence. You may be sure that if the 
States and municipalities do their share, the 
Federal Government will be forced to do what 
is necessary to supplement their efforts, I 
will certainly do all within my power to assist 
you from Washington. 


Danny Dever Died 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of the Congress of Illinois 
learned that a fine citizen and patriot 
died the other day and those who knew 
this friendly man have good reason to 
mourn his passing. He was the quiet 
and forgiving kind. He liked poor peo- 
ple and secretly helped them—no fan- 
fare—just did it because he knew that 
in charity one serves God best. His 
father was a great man—perhaps the 
shadow of the father cast an obscure 
shadow over his son, Danny. Some- 
times that happens. Yet we can say 
that the son was something in his own 
right. Good people liked him both as 
lawyer and friend. He served his Na- 
tion in World War I—Army—and was 
active in veterans work. Mayor Wil- 
liam E. Dever, 1923-27, of Chicago, 
judge and alderman, now deceased, had 
a good son in Danny. He was his pal. 
It is with heavy heart that we send con- 
dolences to his family, brother George, 
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sisters Miss Margaret McCafferty, Mrs. 
Jane Gahagan, Mrs. A. S. Newman, and 
Mrs. Herbert Phillips. We can truly 
say that the poor people of Chicago lost 
a real champion when Danny Dever 
died, 


Testing of Nuclear Weapons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1958 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion the clamor for cessation of test- 
ing of nuclear weapons is an extremely 
dangerous one and one that is incited by 
emotion rather than by careful analysis 
of facts. I think we are losing sight of 
the fact that scientific advances in weap- 
onry have increased, and continue to in- 
crease the ability of an aggressor nation 
to launch an attack which would be very 
damaging to the United States. Since 
we are a democracy, we are cast in the 
role of defenders and the role of ag- 
gressors necessarily goes to totalitarian 
governments. 

Targets of attackers are large—our 
cities. Targets of defenders are small— 
enemy planes and missiles. Weapons of 
the defender must therefore be more ac- 
curate and more numerous than the 
weapons of the aggressors and, since 
many would be used over our own or 
friendly territory they must be designed 
to perform their function and to pro- 
duce the absolute minimum of radio- 
active debris. The interruption of test- 
ing would directly affect our develop- 
ment for there is no substitute for tests 
in determining whether a nuclear 
weapon or even a conventional weapon 
will perform as anticipated. It is my 
belief that cessation without acceptable 
assurance that the Soviet will not vio- 
lat the agreement would be to no avail. 
Cessation should only be taken place 
if both parties are willing to allow the 
inspection necessary to reduce to the 
utmost the possibility of secret viola- 
tion, This step which when taken will 
freeze our defensive research, but will 
do nothing to curtail the improvement 
of an aggressor’s delivery systems. 

Disarmament to have a chance of re- 
ducing the possibility of disastrous war, 
must apply equitably to its parties. It 
must not impair the defensive and re- 
taliatory power of ourselves and our al- 
lies without a convincingly compensat- 
ing restriction on an aggressor’s ability to 
attack. History furnishes too many ex- 
amples of disarmament attempts in the 
past which have been honored by one 
power and not the other. Thus, the 
violator has made his attack when he 
believed the time right and the other 
side sufficiently weakened and unpre- 
pared. 

All of us would like to have evidence 
that the Soviets desire disarmament. 
But the long record of false propaganda 
and the use of force to achieve unjust 
ends since the end of World War II 
point the other way. 
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A new positive step in disarmament 
would be initiated by the cessation of 
the buildup of the weapons stockpiles, 
if coupled with the initiation of the re- 
turn to other uses of already stockpiled 
fissionable material. It would be the 
beginning, though only the beginning, 
of restriction on nuclear armaments. 
It would be a recognition by both the 
Soviets and ourselves that we were will- 
ing to reverse the trend of building ever 
larger nuclear weapons stockpiles. It 
could be a real and substantial start 
toward disarmament. It would require 
a monitoring system capable of achiev- 
ing a reasonable degree of success. This 
would mean a major outlay of means. 
It would also require that both parties 
permit full access to all plants and per- 
sonnel concerned, and rapid and im- 
mediate access to areas wherever the 
party could engage in the production of 
material. 

In this connection, I would like to 
commend Assemblyman Frederick H. 
Hauser, of Hoboken, N. J., for his heroic 
efforts to have deleted from the New 
Jersey Democratic platform a proposal 
favoring an end to nuclear tests as 
pointed out so poignantly in an editorial 
in the Hudson Dispatch of Saturday, 
May 10, 1958. 

At this point I submit for inclusion in 
the Record a resolution adopted by the 
Department of New Jersey, Reserve 
Officers Association of the United Sates, 
at its 32d convention on April 26, 1958: 

The following resolution was adopted by 
the Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, Department of New Jersey, at 
its 32d annual convention, April 26, 1958, 
Fort Monmouth, N. J.: 

“Whereas the Soviet campaign of propa- 
ganda aimed at inducing the United States 
to cease the testing of nuclear weapons has 
created doubts in the minds of some indi- 
viduals, including elected representatives, 
of the wisdom and necessity for continuing 
such tests; and 

“Whereas we believe that if further test- 
ing is necessary for the development and 
perfection of clean nuclear weapons and de- 
vices, such testing is not only desirable but 
vital for the security of the Nation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to authorize, and 
the appropriate officers of the United States 
Government be urged to proceed with, 
whatever action and testing may be neces- 
sary to develop and perfect clean nuclear 
weapons, in order better to assure the 
security of this Nation and of the Free 
World; and be it further 

“Resolved, That Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States, in convention 
assembled, adopt this resolution establish- 
ing the foregoing as the policy of said 
association.” 


Politics at Any Price 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people have witnessed an in- 
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spiring performance of great courage 
and dignity carried out by the Vice Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Nixon. Their conduct 
was far above and beyond any party line 
and we have all been justly proud of 
them. All but one small, narrow, little 
man, Paul Butler, who can think of 
nothing but partisan politics in its lowest 
form. He has been so frustrated that 
he has completely lost his equilibrium. 

I hope the Democrat Party is as 
ashamed of his statements and his bit- 
terness as the South American people 
are of the demonstrations of the Com- 
munists against the Vice President and 
Mrs. Nixon. 

America commends the Vice President 
and his wife for their conduct and cour- 
age. They will be an everlasting exam- 
ple to the world of our desire for peace 
and good will to all people. 


Extra Long Staple Cotton Acreage 
Allotments Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 19, 1958 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, May 15, I introduced in the 
House H. R. 12531, a bill to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to permit the State committee 
to allocate from the acreage of extra long 
staple cotton reserved under section 344 
(e) of the act an amount not to exceed 
1% percent of the State acreage allot- 
ment to farms for the production of high 
quality extra long staple cottonseed. 

A companion bill to my measure was 
introduced on the same day in the 
United States Senate by the junior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. 

I would like to point out that only the 
producers of extra long staple cotton are 
affected by this bill. All of the extra 
long staple cotton grown in Texas is in 
my Congressional District, and the only 
other areas where this cotton is produced 
are in southern New Mexico and south- 
ern Arizona. The bill will in no way 
have any bearing upon the acreage allot- 
ments of upland cotton. 

The Agricultural Stabilization Com- 
mittee would have authority to make this 
allocation under section 344 (e) of the 
ASC Act, which allows 10 percent of a 
State’s extra long staple allotments to be 
set aside for hardship cases and other 
special purposes. 

At the present time the Texas grow- 
ers must obtain their cottonseed for 
planting purposes from New Mexico and 
Arizona growers, who sell it to them at 
little or no profit. The New Mexico and 
Arizona growers are completely in ac- 
cord with the provisions of my bill 

The reasons the extra long staple pro- 
ducers want H. R. 12531 enacted are as 
follows: 

First. It will allow them to properly 
isolate and cultivate land for the pur- 
pose of growing their own cottonseed; 
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Second. It will eliminate the trans- 
portation cost of bringing their cotton- 
seed from New Mexico and Arizona; 

Third. By growing the cottonseed in 
the area where it will be replanted for 
commercial purposes, a greater yield 
may be expected as the seeds will be 
acclimated to the soil and weather con- 
ditions there. 

Officials of the long-staple cotton 
growers association tell me there will 
not be as many as 2 men in the en- 
tire State of Texas who would lose as 
much as 3 acres should my bill be en- 
acted. In fact, the State average is fig- 
ured at three-tenths of 1 acre. The 
members of the Supina Cotton Associa- 
tion—made up of growers of long-staple 
cotton—are solidly behind my bill. 

I stress that no acreage will be taken 
away from any other cotton area; no 
State’s allotment for upland cotton will 
be affected. The seed-growing area 
would come out of the existing long- 
staple cotton acreage allotment. 

Mr. Speaker, the members of the Su- 
pina Cotton Association have a slogan: 
“If we grow it, let us sell it.” The mem- 
bers have contributed $3 per bale each to 
contribute toward a fund for promoting 
their product and expanding their own 
market. 

At their request, I authored a bill last 
year which dropped their price supports 
from 90 percent to 75 percent of parity 
in order that they might compete with 
foreign imports. This session the House 
has passed another measure requested by 
the Supina Association, dropping the 
price supports on extra-long staple cot- 
ton from 75 percent to 60 percent. I 
believe, Mr. Speaker, the Members of 
the House will concur that their atti- 
tude has been most commendable. 

I ask the House to give favorable con- 
sideration to H. R. 12531 when it is pre- 
sented for action, 


Hon. Kenneth B. Keating’s Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1958 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
felicitations to KEN KEATING, of New 
York, on his birthday. We have been 
associated together on the Judiciary 
Committee for many years and I have 
grown to have a great respect for him 
personally. He does a splendid job as 
ranking member of the House Judiciary 
Committee. We feud and fend and bat- 
tle each other and sometimes are as op- 
Posite as the poles, but never are we per- 
sonal or abrasive in our opposing roles. 
Then too, we frequently close ranks, join 
forces and fight together, as we did on 
the civil-rights bill. It is heart warming 
to serve with Ken. He is intelligent, 
efficient, erudite, and kind. He could 
not do a mean thing. It is not in his 
nature to do so: 


A man cannot speak to his son but as a 
father, to his wife but as a husband, to his 
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enemy but upon terms; whereas a friend may 
speak as the case requires, and not as it 
sorteth with the persons. (Francis Bacon 
Essays xxvii: 1625.) 


I wish Ken Karma, on his natal day, 
good health and happiness. My felicita- 
tions also go to his family. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include my weekly newsletter 
to constituents for May 17, 1958. 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Bruce ALGER) 
May 17, 1958. 

The Mutual Sccurity Act (foreign aid) 
authorizing $2,958,900 was hotly debated for 
3 days before final passage, 259 to 134 (ALGER 
against). A 3l-page bill, 124-page commit- 
tee report, and 1,924 pages of hearings docu- 
mented the debate. The bill provides assist- 
ance to 63 nations and 10 territories. Eleven 
countries get military aid only, 30 countries 
get military and economic aid, 22 countries 
and 10 territories get economic aid only. 
The complicated array of facts, figures, and 
opinions requires careful study and attention 
(most difficult to present briefly). Members, 
all dedicated to what they think best for this 
Nation, came to widely divergent solutions 
to the basic question, “How best to achieve 
or try to achieve mutual security.” Hanging 
over the world, like the sword over Damocles’ 
head, is the threat of atomic annihilation and 
Communist enslavement. 

After study, I joined those Members who 
wrote the minority or dissenting views. The 
temperate but documented conclusion of 
their report states: 

“Despite this extension of our interest 
and unwanted generosity, there has devel- 
oped amcng recipient nations no adequate 
understanding of our fundamental Amer- 
ican purpose; no sufficient comprehension 
that we have undertaken a mutual effort to 
help men live and govern themselves in 
terms of freedom, equality, human dignity, 
and peace. There has, in fact, been little 
or no mutuality to the program. Merely 
voting more dollars for the continuation of 
such a program is not enough. What is 
needed is more consistent policy, better pro- 
gaming, much better administration; and, 
what is more important, a complete review 
of the fundamental policy. To continue, 
without new direction or directives, a pro- 
gram that has been tried and found want- 
ing is as dangerous as it is Ineffective. This 
minority, which is second to none in its 
desire to maintain the security and peace 
of this country and of the world, has long 
held that the concept of mutual security, 
the implementation thereof, and the annual 
enabling legislation should be reviewed and 
revised. We again call for a review of the 
program and of the underlying policy. 

“In view of this, in view of the fact that 
Congress has failed to reassert its control over 
the mutual security program, in view of the 
failure of the justifications for the program 
to measure up to critical analysis, in view 
of administrative laxness in carrying out 
the program, and in view of the needless 
authorization of billions of dollars when the 
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pipeline already contains billions, we cannot 
support the mutual security bill for 1958.” 

Other selected facts from a long list are 
revealing: 1. Public Law 480 under which 
agricultural products are given away (in the 
billions) is not part of or related to this 
foreign-aid bill; no reason for it, it just 
isn't. 2. The new development loan fund is 
self-perpetuating and outside the control of 
Congress. 3. Many examples of ridiculous 
waste and poor planning or lack of policy 
are shown by (a) Afghanistan's expensive 
airfields in a country where most travel is 
still done on camels; (b) ald has financed 
an underground parking garage in Brussels, 
gambling casino in Le Havre, luxury hotel 
in Copenhagen (costing $23,000 per bed- 
room), highways where there aren’t autos, 
jazz-band travels, and countless other exam- 
ples, some too ridiculous to believe. 

The continuation of our present hit or 
miss, hodgepodge subsidy of United States 
industry under the guise of charity to others, 
I have concluded, is wrong and self-defeat- 
ing. Military or mutual security is lacking 
as we help neutrals and enemies more than 
friends. Charity it is not, as we claim, 
since we are manipulating others through 
military aid, economic help, and political 
diplomacy. First, we must decide what our 
policy is, then call it what it is. It should 
be hardheaded, self-interested, looking 
after ourselves (charity is between people, 
not governments). A strong United States 
can attract military allies and command 
respect from enemies. Giving money away 
and deficit financing, resulting in higher 
taxes and inflation, cannot result in security, 
mutual or otherwise. Weakening ourselves 
through overspending cannot possibly 
strengthen the team of freedom-loving na- 
tions. Certainly there is some need for mu- 
tual military aid for allies, but only as a 
part of a clearly defined policy and within a 
balanced budget. United States fiscal sui- 
cide is Russia’s goal. Finally, from many 
examples of the self-defeating nature of mu- 
tual security spending country by country 
can be selected the spectacle of our giving 
almost $1 billion to Yugoslavia, the ruthless 
Communist dictatorship, whose leader is our 
self-proclaiming dedicated enemy. Need 
more be said? 


Michael J. Boyle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, Mike 
Boyle is dead. He was a pioneer in the 
early labor wars for recognition. He 
was known as Umbrella Mike“ —always 
carried the sun and rain protection with 
him. He died while in Florida last Sat- 
urday, May 17. He had a turbulent ca- 
reer in the labor movement—when it 
was really tough to keep the flock to- 
gether. Through his indomitable will 
and courage he built the Chicago Elec- 
trical Workers Union into a formidable 
organization and was its leader for 50 
years. Everyone knew that Mike Boyle’s 
word was good. He was loved by his men 
and was one of the most powerful lead- 
ers in the union circles both nationally 
and locally. The electricians lost a 


faithful father and labor lost a powerful 
son. 
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We from the Congressional Districts 
identified with labor problems feel this 
terrific loss to the men of the laboring 
classes and send our heartfelt condo- 
lences to his widow, Helen, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Frederick P, Geyser and 
Mrs. John Sheridan. 


Approval of Area Development Legisla- 
tion for the 149 Labor Surplus Areas 
Is Imperative Since 2,970,000 Unem- 
ployed Persons, Among the Nation’s 
5.2 Million Unemployed, Reside in 
These Chronically Distressed Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, since 
1955 when I introduced the first area 
development bill in Congress, I have con- 
stantly endeavored to find a means of 
compromising the different versions of 
the various bills on the subject. As a 
result of my continued efforts to secure 
approval of a sane and reasonable area 
development bill, I introduced on 
April 17, 1957, H. R. 6975 which is esti- 
mated to cost in the neighborhood of 
two hundred million dollars and is a 
fitting compromise to the more liberal 
and the too conservative versions of the 
legislation. 

It was my privilege to have the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency on 
May 19, 1958, in support of my bill, 
H. R. 6975, designed to establish a pro- 
gram of financial and technical assist- 
ance for the purpose of alleviating con- 
ditions of substantial and persistent 
unemployment in economically depressed 
areas. My statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE HOUSE 
BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE, IN SUP- 
PORT OF THE VAN ZANDT BILL, H. R. 6975, 
To ESTABLISH A PROGRAM OF FINANCIAL AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE DESIGNED To ALLE- 
VIATE CONDITIONS OF SUBSTANTIAL AND PER- 
BISTENT UNEMPLOYMENT IN ECONOMICALLY 
DEPRESSED AREAS, Mar 19, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity 

of appearing before your committee in behalf 

of my bill, H. R. 6975, introduced on April 

17, 1957, which is designed to alleviate con- 

ditions of substantial and persistent unem- 

ployment in economically depressed areas. 

In short, if enacted, my bill would be cited as 

the Area Redevelopment Act of 1958. 

Mr, Chairman, as you and many members 
of this committee know, I represent the 20th 
District of Pennsylvania comprising the 
counties of Blair, Centre, and Clearfield, 
which, by the way, are located in the heart of 
Pennsylvania. Before and since the end of 
the Korean war, two of the three labor mar- 
kets in my 3-county area totaling nearly 
90,000 jobs have been classified by the United 
States Department of Labor as labor surplus 
areas. 

Most of the time the area has been classi- 
fied as being among the major labor surplus 
areas of the Nation. At one time we had 18 
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percent of the civilian labor force unem- 
ployed and today the average is over 17 per- 
cent, or about 15,000 of the 90,000 labor mar- 
ket. 

For your information, the unemployment 
in my district that has existed prior to and 
since the close of the Korean war results from 
depressed conditions in two basic industries; 
namely, bituminous coal, railroading and re- 
lated industries such as brickyards, machine 
shops, and so forth. 

The depressed conditions that I have men- 
tioned result principally from substitute 
fuels such as foreign residual oil from Ven- 
ezuela which have just about destroyed our 
eastern seaboard coal market. Then, also, 
the loss of this coal as freight and the con- 
version of locomotive power from steam to 
diesel power, together with other techno- 
logical developments in the railroad indus- 
try are contributing factors. 

To be a little more specific, in the central 
Pennsylvania area, which comprises several 
Congressional Districts, the production of 
bituminous coal has been on the decline 
since 1948. For example, 58 million tons 
were produced in 1948 as compared with 36 
million tons in 1957 or a loss in production 
of 48 percent. In manpower, in 1948 these 
mines employed nearly 49,000 miners while 
in 1957 the number employed was approxi- 
mately 23,000, a decrease of 54 percent. In 
other words, 266,000 coal miners lost their 
jobs. 

In all fairness, the loss of coal production 
and jobs cannot be wholly charged to foreign 
residual oil because when the railroads 
shifted from steam to diesel power and 
homeowners converted to oil and gas, these 
changes were reflected in the total loss of 
coal production and manpower. 

In addition to the loss of production and 
jobs in the coal industry, let me cite some 
figures concerning the situation at Altoona, 
Pa., where we have the largest railroad shops 
in the world. From a peak employment of 
14,361 in 1951 in the Pennsylvania railroad 
shops, today there are only about 4,000 em- 
ployees working, a loss of better than 10,000 
jobs. 

In addition, when taking into considera- 
tion the loss of jobs in the operating divi- 
sions of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. in 
the Altoona area, the number of unemployed 
railroaders increases to 12,000. 

The unemployment that I have cited is 
for the period before and after the Korean 
war. While a percentage of the coal miners, 
railroaders, and others in related industries 
have gone elsewhere seeking employment, 
as I have already mentioned, in my area in 
central Pennsylvania at the present time we 
have about 15,000 unemployed. Many of 
these unemployed have worked off and on 
for short periods during the past several 
years, but now are unable to find any type 
of employment. 

Meanwhile, many of them have exhausted 
or soon will exhaust their eligibility for un- 
employment-compensation benefits, and, 
therefore, they must rely upon public-as- 
sistance benefits and surplus commodities. 
Mr. Chairman, while the present business 
slump is regarded nationwide as a tempo- 
rary recession, in my Congressional District, 
we have suffered from substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment for over 10 years. 

For an illustration, in September of 1956 
with a civilian labor force of 87,000, we had 
nearly 8,000 unemployed or approximately 
11 percent; in September 1957 we still had 
nearly 8,000 unemployed even though our 
labor market increased to nearly 90,000 or 
approximately 9 percent. As previously 
stated, today we have over 17 percent, or 
15,000 unemployed out of a civilian labor 
market of nearly 90,000. These figures prove 
conclusively that our unemployment is 
chronic and persistent. 

Mr. Chairman, many times you hear un- 
kindly criticism to the effect that local com- 
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munities in labor surplus areas are lax in 
helping themselves. That is not true in my 
area of central Pennsylvania. Years ago 
my communities organized area develop- 
ment groups and have constantly sought to 
attract new industries in a determined effort 
to bolster the economy. They have given 
of their time, money and effort. They have 
borrowed at the banks to the legal limit 
and have been aided by the Small Business 
Administration and the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Frankly, they have gone the limit 
and need further assistance such as is pro- 
vided for in the many area development bills 
pending before this committee. 

Many communities through their area de- 
velopment groups have been successful in 
various degrees. In my hometown of Al- 
toona, Pa., since 1946 as a result of an active 
industrial development group that raised 
nearly a million dollars mostly through vol- 
untary payroll deductions, 11 new industries 
have been brought into the area solely 
through community, State, and Federal 
effort. 

These new industries have provided 3,600 
new jobs and a $12 million increased annual 
payroll. Seventy percent of the new jobs 
are for men. This highly successful effort 
stems from what is commonly known na- 
tionally as the Altoona plan. 

Mr. Chairman, from what I have said I 
think you will agree that the citizenry of 
my 3-county area are entitled to a “well- 
done” for their effort. 

But their effort alone is not sufficient to 
overcome the unemployment problem, With 
more State and Federal assistance, in my 
opinion, the economy of my area can be di- 
versified which means that much of the un- 
employment will be alleviated. 

We recognize that the field for new indus- 
tries is great, the competition is keen, yet we 
are ready with additional Federal assistance 
to take our chances with the remaining 148 
labor surplus areas in seeking a definite so- 
lution to the unemployment problem. 

Mr. Chairman, it is common knowledge 
that in the history of area development 
legislation, a stalemate developed over the 
relative merits of the administration bill, 
S. 1433, and the Douglas bill, S. 964. Some 
were of the opinion that S. 1433 was too 
conservative while others regarded S. 964, the 
Douglas bill, as being too liberal and too 
costly. 

In a sincere effort to end the fruitless dis- 
cussions and the resultant delay and con- 
fusion that surrounded distressed area 
legislation, I introduced my bill, H. R. 6975, 
as a compromise between the administration 
bill and the Douglas bill, which is identical 
with the Spence bill pending before this 
committee. 

For the information of this committee, 
my bill, H. R. 6975, retains to some degree 
many of the features of the administration 
bill and the Douglas-Spence bills. In addi- 
tion, some of the provisions in Senate bill 
3683, approved by the Senate last week, are 
contained in my bill, H. R. 6975. 

Mr. Chairman, my bill, H. R. 6975, is re- 
garded as a sane and sensible compromise 
and should serve as a reasonable and realistic 
basis for perfecting a legislative measure ac- 
ceptable to all shades of opinion. 

However, I wish to state that I have no 
pride of authorship. My sole concern is to 
have the House approve an area development 
bill that will become a law at the earliest 
possible date. 

It is my opinion that the administration 
bill, Senate 1433, does not go far enough to 
meet the needs of chronically depressed areas 
which need Federal help in forms of grants, 
vocational training with compensation, and 
Federal loans. While, on the other hand, the 
Douglas bill, Senate 964, provides too liberal 
aid to areas whose economic decline is of 
recent duration. In this connection, such 


communities normally have sufficient re- 
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sources and should not be entitled to the 
variety of programs offered in the Douglas 
bill, 


AID SHOULD BE PROVIDED ON BASIS OF NEED 


_ I believe that the solution to this differ- 
ence lies in providing various types of aid 
that would be available to communities with 
labor surplus. The extent of the help would 
be based upon the duration and levels of 
unemployment. Under my proposal, as em- 
bodied in my bill, H. R. 6975, the neediest 
communities would get the most aid, while 
the help extended to the less needy commu- 
nities would be more limited. 

This approach would also make it possible 
to reduce the Federal expenditures, but still 
leaves sufficient funds for communities 
which meet the most rigid tests of chronic 
unemployment and economic distress. 

My bill, H. R. 6975, provides for designa- 
tion of three different levels of unemploy- 
ment, such levels determining the eligibility 
of the areas for different types of programs. 

The three levels of unemployment are as 
follows: 

No. 1, first level: The unemployment rate 
in the area is 6 percent or more, adjusted 
seasonally, and has been 6 percent or more 
at least 8 months in each of the preceding 
2 years. 

No. 2, second level: The unemployment rate 
in the area is 8 percent or more, adjusted 
seasonally, and either has been 8 percent or 
more for the major portion of each of the 
preceding 2 years, or has averaged 12 percent 
or more during the preceding year. 

No. 3, third level: The unemployment rate 
in this area is 6 percent or more, adjusted 
seasonally, and either has averaged 6 percent 
or more during the preceding 5 years, 8 per- 
cent or more during the preceding 3 years, or 
12 percent or more during the preceding 2 
years. 

Here is how I would apply these criteria 
to the various types of programs offered in 
the administration and in the Spence bills. 


I. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


I believe that all communities with labor 
surplus should be entitled to technical as- 
sistance from the Federal Government. But 
that does not mean that the community 
which has had just 6 percent unemploy- 
ment for parts of the last 2 years should be 
entitled to receive the same aid as the com- 
munity which has been subjected to chronic 
unemployment many years. 

I would, therefore, limit the extent of 
technical assistance given by the Federal 
Government to communities in the first level, 
mentioned before, to only one-third of the 
total cost of the needed technical assist- 
ance, and would require that the other two- 
thirds of the needed funds should come from 
State or local sources. 

However, for the most needy communi- 
ties I would extend Federal assistance to 
provide as much as $3 out of every $4 
needed. 

II, LOANS 

The administration bill, S. 1433, now 
provides that Federal participation in loans 
to labor surplus areas should be limited to 
35 percent of the cost of the proposed proj- 
ects. The Douglas bill, S. 964, would go as 
high as three-fourths of the total cost of 
the project. 

In this connection, I believe that the ad- 
ministration proposal is amply adequate for 
communities which meet the criteria of the 
first level of unemployment, but is certainly 
not sufficient for areas which have suffered 
from chronic unemployment for many years. 

My bill, H. R. 6975, would extend Federal 
participation under the proposed loan pro- 
gram as follows: (a) For the first level 
areas, up to one-third of the total cost of 
the project; (b) for the second level areas, 
up to 50 percent of the total cost of the 
project; and (c) for the third level areas, as 
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much as 75 percent of the total cost of 
the project. 

In addition to providing loans to labor sur- 
plus areas, my bill, H. R. 6975, will amend sec- 
tion 207 (a) of the Small Business Act of 
1953, by providing that in making and ap- 
proving loans first preference be given to 
small-business concerns which are otherwise 
qualified and which are located or are about 
to locate in areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment. 

Section 207 (a) of the Small Business Act 
of 1953 is also amended by making eligible 
for loans local private nonprofit organiza- 
tions—including industrial foundations, de- 
velopment corporations, and similar groups— 
formed to assist, develop, and expand the 
economy of areas of substantial and persist- 
ent unemployment as certified under section 
4 of the Area Development Act of 1958, but 
only where the purpose of the loan is to en- 
able such organizations to provide supple- 
mentary assistance to one or more small 
business concerns in such areas which have 
qualified for loans under the preceding pro- 
visions of this subsection. 

In making and approving loans under this 
subsection, first preference at all times shall 
be granted to qualified small business con- 
cerns certified as being located in areas of 
substantial and persistent unemployment or 
about to locate in such an area and to local 
nonprofit organizations previously described 
under this amendment to section 207 (a) of 
the Small Business Act of 1953. 


III. GRANTS 


The administration bill, Senate 1433, makes 
no provision for grants except in the case 
of technical assistance; while the Douglas 
bill, Senate 964, provides for Federal grants 
for public-facility projects. I do not believe 
that all the communities that have some 
labor surplus should be entitled to this type 
of aid. Therefore, my bill, H. R. 6975, in 
addition to providing loans for public-fa- 
cility projects, would allow Federal grants 
up to one-third of the cost of the public- 
facility project in level 2 areas, and up to 
two-thirds of the cost of the project in level 
3 areas. 

IV. SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS 

The administration bill S. 1433, does not 
allow any subsistence payments to persons 
undergoing training for new jobs in labor 
surplus areas. I believe that this type of 
program should be used sparingly and in 
extreme cases only. Therefore, my bill, 
H. R. 6975, extends Federal subsistence pay- 
ments to people undergoing training only 
in areas with the most chronic unemploy- 
ment; namely, those which are classified in 
level 3. 

My bill, H. R. 6975, would assure that the 
neediest communities would get adequate 
aid and in addition, it encourages the sev- 
eral States to establish their own program 
of area redevelopment and by limiting some 
of the aid provided by the Douglas bill. 
S. 964, it would also be possible to reduce 
the total cost of these area redevelopment 
programs. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my belief that my 
bill, H. R. 6975, constitutes a genuine com- 
promise between the administration bill, 
S. 1433, and the Douglas bill, S. 964. This 
is especially true when you compare the 
cost of the three bills. 

Recognizing the administration bill, S. 
1433, as a conservative approach, it will cost 
about $55 million; while the Douglas bill, 
S. 964, represents an ultraliberal approach 
to the subject and would cost in excess of 
$325 million. My compromise bill, H. R. 
6975, would cost in the neighborhood of 
$200 million and would extend Federal aid 
to labor surplus areas in a reasonable yet 
realistic manner, 

Mr. Chairman, I have repeatedly stated 
that I have no pride of authorship regarding 
distressed area legislation. The time has 
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arrived for the 85th Congress to stop squab- 
bling over details and to unite in providing 
Federal aid for chronically distressed areas. 

Let me repeat again that over 17 percent or 
15,000 of the civilian labor force in my Con- 
gressional District are unemployed. I know 
that some of my colleagues have a higher rate 
of unemployment in their Congressional Dis- 
tricts, because there are 149 labor-surplus 
areas in the Nation suffering from the unem- 
ployment problem. 

In pleading for legislative action by this 
Committee and the 85th Congress, I hope 
that the legislation enacted will provide real 
benefits to these 149 labor-surplus areas and 
not be merely of the stopgap variety, for we 
have suffered too long from chronic and per- 
sistent unemployment. 

Mr. Chairman, according to the United 
States Department of Labor, the Nation's un- 
employment is 5.2 million of which about 3 
million represents minimum annual unem- 
ployment, leaving about 2.2 million to be 
charged to the present business slump. 

It is significant that the unemployment 
figures for the 149 labor-surplus areas reveal 
2,970,000 unemployed. Allowing for a por- 
tion of this number to be charged to the 
annual minimum of 3 million unemployed, 
it means that if the unemployment in the 
149 labor-surplus areas is alleviated, the un- 
employment problem today would be greatly 
simplified. 

Percentagewise, as of March 15, the em- 
ployment in the 149 labor surplus areas 
represents 37 percent of the Nation’s labor 
market while unemployment in the 149 
labor surplus areas represents 48 percent of 
the Nation’s unemployment today. In other 
words, the heart of our unemployment prob- 
lem today as a Nation is in the 149 labor 
surplus areas. 

Therefore, the answer to our unemploy- 
ment problem is distressed area legislation, 
and the sooner this committee can get a 
bill started on its way to the White House, 
the better it will be for millions of the 
unemployed, hundreds of communities, 
many States, and the Nation as a whole. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the committee for your kind indulgence, 


Midland (Tex.) Junior Chamber of 
Commerce Election Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 19, 1958 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the Midland (Tex.) Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has recently made what I be- 
lieve to be a fine contribution to good 
government. It was my thought that 
perhaps the Members of this body would 
be interested in knowing the details. 

In Texas, cost of elections are not paid 
for by tax funds. Candidates for office 
must pay a filing fee sufficient to take 
care of all election costs. Early this year, 
Democratic County Chairman Frank 
Bezoni of Midland announced the costs 
would be high enough to make it neces- 
sary to assess each individual candidate 
some $600 to cover all costs. 

Mr. James N. Allison, Jr., who is vice 
president of the Midland Reporter-Tele- 
gram Publishing Co., and also president 
of the Midland Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, immediately went into action. 
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After contacting members of the Jaycees, 
Mr. Allison offered to furnish volunteer 
workers at the polis in order to eliminate 
the $20 per day per person cost of having 
paid election officials. This made it 
possible for the candidate to pay only $25 
each in Midland County as opposed to 
the $600 each earlier contemplated. 

Both County Democratic Chairman 
Bezoni and County Republican Chair- 
man Tom Culberson of Midland have 
expressed appreciation to the Midland 
Jaycees for their offer. They said such 
@ program should be of great value in 
encouraging greater participation in po- 
litical activities. 

Several other county chairmen in 
Texas have asked for details of the plan 
to be carried out by the Midland Jay- 
cees, and for a report of the results. 
With the eyes of Texas on them, I have 
no doubt the Midland Jaycees will 
prove themselves equal to the task they 
have cut out. 

The Midland Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce has long been recognized for its 

, constructive work in the 
field of government. They won state- 
wide recognition in advocating a plan 
whereby substantial salary increases 
would be paid to the members of the 
Texas Legislature. These acts, and their 
other many civic services, are much ap- 
preciated by the people of Midland, a 
progressive, modern city of some 55,000 
people in west Texas. I wish to extend 
my congratulations to President Allison 
and the membership of the Midland Jay- 
cees for their continued fine work. 

Although each individual State has its 
own election laws, it may be the actions 
of the Midland Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce will be helpful in other States 
and will open up new and unexplored 
avenues of approach toward solving elec- 
tion costs. Their plan could be the first 
step in getting many Americans, both as 
members of organizations and as indi- 
viduals, to help with government at the 
local level. This would be a great thing 
for the Nation. I am happy to have the 
opportunity to call to the attention of 
the House this most commendable action 
on the part of the Midland Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Italy: The True Republic With American 
Dreams Realized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 19, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
only a mere decade ago that Italy, the 
gateway to central Europe, and the stra- 
tegic control of the Near East, Africa, 
and the Mediterranean by air and sea 
power, faced the political crisis of its 
existence as a free nation. 

Not only was unemployment a critical 
problem but a spiritual revolt against 
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the Catholic Church was spurred by 
Communist conspiracy progagandists 
throughout all of Italy and especially 
among the tradesmen of the northern 
Provinces where unemployment took its 
greatest toll. 

It was immediately before the eve of 
election that the Italo-Americans and 
their many American friends here began 
the letterwriting called the Postal Cav- 
alcade for Freedom that turned the tide. 
Thousands upon thousands of appeals 
were written to friends and relatives in 
Italy. 

It could be honestly said that nearly 
every American who served in Italy as 
well as all the service organizations in- 
cluding the American Legion, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and AMVETS, together 
with the Military Order, 40 & 8, 8 & 40, 
Congressional Medal of Honor, the Or- 
der of the Purple Heart, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, YMCA, Red Cross, and all their 
women auxiliaries deluged Italy with 
prayers and supplications to reverse this 
dangerous trend to undermine and sac- 
rifice and destroy the Italian Republic— 
free elections were on trial. The result 
of this concerted program wrote the fu- 
ture history of a freedom-loving people— 
the followers of freedom won the day. 

I can remember the joy this victory 
brought to my brother Elliodor, de- 
ceased, who worked untiringly for 
this result, serving then as chairman on 
the Department of Illinois American Le- 
gion Americanism Commission, which 
post he had held for 15 years until his 
death, June 1954. 

So today we see the great progress 
made by Italy in the past 10 years since 
that memorial election day when free- 
dom was sustained. 

And so we congratulate Italy on the 
10th anniversary of her free elections. 
For on the 25th of May 32,506,339 citi- 
zens of whom 16,931,263 females and 
15,575,076 males will cast their votes for 
their favorite candidates. Of this num- 
ber of voters only 29,225,687 can vote 
for the Camera—House—deputy candi- 
dates. A lesser number are qualified to 
vote for the senatorial candidates—the 
voters over 25 years of age are so quali- 
fied. There are 3,500,000 who are eli- 
gible to vote for the first time in this 
election of which only 500,000 are eli- 
gible to vote for the senatorial candi- 
dates. 

We are happy to salute Italy, the 
strongest of the free Republics, next to 
West Germany, on her accomplishment 
to effect a free suffrage. The following 
list shows the true spirit of the Italian 
electorate from L'Italia, a Chicago Pub- 
lication, by J. La Franco, editor and 
publisher. 

There are, exclusive of Valle d'Aosta, 
324 political divisions with 5,977 candi- 
dates—certainly an American forum. 

Valle d'Aosta, 67,803; Lombardia, 
4,789,698; Liguria, 1,230,700; Trentino e 
Alto Adige, 490,219; Friuli e Venegia 
Giulia, 864,014; Veneto, 2,513,096; Emilia 
e Romagna, 2,566,000; Toscana, 2,318,- 
241; Marche, 925,789; Umbria, 557,184; 
Abruzzi e Molise, 1,082,820; Lazio, 2,360,- 
449; Campania, 2,733,765; Basilicata, 
386,170; Calabria, 1,207,519; Puglie, 
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1,967,248; Sicilia, 2,879,371; Sardegna, 
800,012 

We need not emphasize the impor- 
tance of Italy in the American plan of 
defense for freedom. The great Ameri- 
can Army base at Leghorn—largest in 
the world—can supply all of Western 
Europe. The bases at Verona—com- 
bat—and Foggia—atomic—our NATO 
base at Naples, 6th Fleet operations 
center. 

So that it can be readily said that 
whatever way the elections go, the 
American-defense program in Italy is 
thereby affected. 

The help we gave to Italy surely has 
brought us a friend we can depend upon. 
Italy is our true friend in all of Europe. 
Even the Fascists, monarchists, and 
leftwing Socialists cannot change it. 
The Democratic Christian Party sup- 
port the ideas of American influence in 
Italian politics. Giuseppe Saragat, 
leader of the Social Democratic Party 
and friend of the United States, who has 
supported the Christian Democrats at 
times keeping the Government in pro- 
American control, is a leveler for Ameri- 
can control and watches closely public 
sentiment to warn the United States of 
its fallacious attitudes on foreign policies. 

We hope that this young Republic, 
Italy, will continue in this, its 10th elec- 
tion, to elect candidates to sustain us in 
this global cold war and, with us, main- 
tain the freedoms of all peoples against 
the oppressive aggression of atheistic 
governments. 

The progress of Italy can be best de- 
termined by the Drew Pearson report on 
his present coverage of the Italian elec- 
tions in Rome: 

Great Procress Is Man BY ITALY 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Rome.—Two big things impress you about 
Italy today. They are: 

1. The forthcoming election will be com- 
pletely free, with every shade and segment 
of political opinion not only able but re- 
quired to yote. It will be a purer demon- 
stration of democracy than in United States 
presidential elections because only 60 per- 
cent of Americans vote. When you contrast 
this with complete suppression of democracy 
under Mussolini you get some idea of Italy’s 
tremendous political progress since the days 
when partisan bands began knifing Musso- 
lini after Salerno. 

2. Italy has made more economic prog- 
ress than any other European nation except 
West Germany. Her gold deposits in New 
York of $1.4 billion are now behind only 
England's and Germany’s, 

ECONOMIC MIRACLE 

From the depths of depression and dis- 
couragement as I saw it after the war, Italy 
has accomplished a modern economic mir- 
acle. The American people can take a little 
credit for an assist in this recovery. But 
basically it goes to the indefatigable energy 
and determination of the Italian people. 

Today Italy receives no foreign aid from 
the United States except for a barter deal 
by which Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
gets rid of some of his surplus tobacco and 
cotton in exchange for local lira, some of 
which are used for the expense of the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Rome. 


DIFFICULT REFORMS 
Tt has actually been Italian land reform, 
tax reforms, oil development, and highway 
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improvement that have revamped the na- 
tion’s economic structure. The Christian 
Democrats who have governed Italy since the 
war deserve credit for these difficult and 
sometimes unpopular reforms. 

It was ex-Premier Antonio Segni, himself 
one of the biggest landowners in Italy, who 
largely wrote the land reform bill and wrote it 
in such a way that his own land would suf- 
fer severely. Many of the big estates in 
Italy are owned by Christian Democrats or 
the Catholic Church. However, the law was 
passed and is being carried out. 

Last week, driving through southern Italy, 
I visited some of the new developments made 
possible by irrigation, reclamation, and by a 
series of loans from the World Bank. Along 
the Mediterranean where the Tifata Moun- 
tains drop abruptly to the sea, the erosion 
of the centuries has piled up silt along the 
river beds, while the pounding of the Medi- 
terranean has washed sand and silt against 
the shore. 

This created a mosquito-breeding morass 
somewhat like our New Jersey swamps which 
for years was wasted. 

It remained for the Christian Democrats, 
with help from the World Bank, to accom- 
plish the overall job of draining these 
swamps, damming the rivers, irrigating the 
land, and putting people back on the land. 

A total of $240 million has been advanced 
by the World Bank, the latest loan of $75 
million being subscribed by 7 West German 
banks and 14 banks in New York, Chicago, 
Toronto, Philadelphia, and Boston. The loan 
will go toward reclaiming 96,000 acres along 
the Volturno River, another 158,000 acres near 
the Adriatic, building 2 powerplants, mineral 
development in Sicily, a clothing factory in 
Salerno, and 2 tinplate and electric refrig- 
erator factories in Naples. 

A new throughway, the Highway of the 
Sunshine, is being built from Milan to 
Naples. 


Social Security as a Path to Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 19, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to reports, some of our economists 
believe that an upturn in business ac- 
tivity will not come before the end of 
the year and possibly not until the early 
part of next year. By now, it is clear to 
all that the recession has gone much 
further and may last considerably 
longer than expected. The people of 
this country demand that the necessary 
precautions be taken to deal with the 
situation before it gets completely out 
of hand, 

The question of primary importance 
is: What steps are we to take? Many 
steps have been suggested, but which of 
these will serve the best purpose from 
the standpoint of the Nation’s economy? 
Most of them appear to be sound, 
though some are of a temporary nature 
and will not bring the desired results, 
while others would benefit only a certain 
segment of the population. 

I shall, of course, be glad to support 
any proposal which holds promise of 
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improving our sagging economy, but I 
should like to see action taken that will 
strike deep roots and help to bolster 
the Nation’s economy on a wide scale 
and on a durable basis. 

Such a step appears to me to be avail- 
able through our social-security system. 
This is the system established more 
than two decades ago, when we were ex- 
periencing the greatest depression in 
our history, and it proved to be an im- 
portant factor then in helping to pull 
the country out of the economic mire. 
It can do so now, too, if we bring it up 
to date and liberalize its benefits to 
reach more people. It will repay the 
extra cost by providing greater purchas- 
ing power and more jobs. 

In the Full Employment Act of 1946, 
the Federal Government assumed the 
responsibility to stimulate useful em- 
ployment opportunities and also to pro- 
mote the retirement of older citizens 
from the labor force and to provide 
them with a decent standard of living. 
I suggest that the time has come to do 
just that, that is, retire as many of our 
older citizens as possible and provide 
them with an adequate standard of liv- 
ing in their retirement. This will help 
them maintain their purchasing power, 
while their retirement will provide jobs 
for younger citizens. 

I propose that we increase the benefit 
payments under the Social Security Act 
to allow for the increase in the cost of 
living since the end of World War II. 
This increase will help raise the stand- 
ard of living of the elderly and the re- 
tired people who have no personal sav- 
ings and must rely entirely for their 
subsistence on their monthly social 
security payments. 

In a bill which I am introducing in 
the House, I am proposing the following 
two steps: 

First. Reduce the retirement age for 
all to 62, with full social security bene- 
fits available to both men and women, 

Second. Increase the monthly social 
security payments in the following 
manner: 

(a) Minimum payments to be in- 
creased to $50 a month, instead of $30 
at present; 

(b) Maximum payments to be in- 
pel ple to $150, instead of $108.50 now; 
an 

(c) Those falling in between to re- 
ceive an across-the-board increase of 40 
percent. 

It is estimated that, by reducing the 
retirement age to 62 for men and 
women, an additional 4 million people 
in the 62 to 65 age category would be- 
come eligible for social security benefits. 
In November 1957 the number of those 
receiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits was 11 million people. By 
lowering the retirement age to 62, the 
number of people receiving such bene- 
fits would increase to about 15 million. 
That means that perhaps as many as 4 
million people would be encouraged to 
leave the labor force to make room for 
younger job seekers. 

In addition, it should be noted that 
there are at the present time approxi- 
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mately 1.8 million persons over the age 
of 65 who are still working, but who 
would be eligible for social security pay- 
ments if they chose to retire. If we 
were to increase the present benefits by 
40 percent, as suggested above, many or 
perhaps the overwhelming majority of 
those over 65 who are still employed 
might choose to retire. This would 
open additional hundreds of thousands 
of jobs for younger people. 

As for the cost involved in realizing 
these proposals, namely, adding 4 mil- 
lion additional retirees and a 40-percent 
increase in monthly benefits, it is gen- 
erally estimated that the social-security 
trust fund would have to pay out about 
$5 billion more per year. Current an- 
nual payments out of this fund are 
approximately $7 billion. 

How would this additional cost be 
financed? The level premium cost of 
this proposal is estimated to be about 
7 percent of payroll. To full finance this 
cost would require an increase in the 
payroll tax for both employer and em- 
ployee alike of 342 percent. Thus, while 
employers and workers are now paying 
2% percent of wages each toward social 
security, by the adoption of my proposal 
for a lower retirement age and increased 
benefits they would be required to pay a 
little over 5% percent of wages in order 
to cover the cost. 

I admit it is a bit high and appears 
to be a drastic step. When social secu- 
rity was first introduced, it was also con- 
sidered a drastic step, yet today the 
whole Nation realizes its importance and 
would not discard it. What is needed 
today is an overhaul of the system to 
bring it into step with the times and to 
make its benefits available to our elderly 
citizens so that they may enjoy the fruits 
of their labor in their declining years. 

Let us look at this thing from another 
point of view. By instituting these newly 
proposed social-security benefits, con- 
siderable sums could be saved in unem- 
ployment-compensation and relief ex- 
penditures, since many of those draw- 
ing or eligible to draw unemployment- 
insurance or relief checks would be able 
to retire on social security. Exact fig- 
ures on such savings are, of course, im- 
possible to ascertain. Government stat- 
isticians familiar with such expenditures 
have come up with the following esti- 
mates: 

If insured unemployment—meaning 
those entitled to receive social-security 
payments—reaches 2.6 million persons, 
payments on unemployment compensa- 
tion under the present arrangements 
would be about $3 billion per year. If 
legislation to increase unemployment 
compensation to 39 weeks is enacted, 
then compensation payments to 2.6 mil- 
lion insured unemployed persons would 
reach $4.5 billion a year. If the number 
of insured unemployed goes up to 3 mil- 
lion or 4 million persons, the extra cost 
would be proportionate. 

This is not to be interpreted that I 
am opposed to the extension of unem- 
ployment benefits in the current emer- 
gency period. On the contrary, I 
favored the more liberal proposals to 
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extend unemployment compensation as 
advocated by the Democratic leadership 
when the House considered this measure 
recently, and I opposed the administra- 
tion proposals because it discriminated 
against some 2 million unemployed who 
worked in uninsured industries and are 
therefore not entitled to unemployment 
benefits. 

I merely wish to point out the fact 
that this type of assistance is of a tem- 
porary nature. When the unemployed 
will have used up the additional weeks 
of compensation allotted them, they will 
still remain unemployed because basi- 
cally the economic problem from which 
they are suffering will not have been 
solved. Hence, it may be asked: Would 
it not be advisable, from the standpoint 
of the national economy, to direct some 
of these additional billions into the so- 
cial security fund and to liberalize the 
payments and the retirement age along 
the lines suggested above? In so doing, 
we would achieve the following: 

First. Make possible for an additional 
4 million people between 62 and 65 to 
retire on social security. 

Second. Encourage 1.8 million persons 
over 65 to retire on increased benefits. 

Third. Provide employment for sev- 
eral million younger persons and de- 
crease the unemployment lists by taking 
the older citizens out of the labor force. 

Fourth. Increase social security pay- 
ments by approximately 40 percent, giv- 
ing the retirees more purchasing power 
and a more decent standard of living. 

Fifth. Save billions of dollars now ex- 
pended on unemployment compensation 
and on relief assistance. 

Sixth. Provide a boon to the economy 
which would be of a more permanent 
and lasting nature. 

It should also be noted that whatever 
economic reforms are instituted at this 
time on a national scale should have a 
double purpose: we must aim to end 
the recession as soon as possible, but 
we must not overlook the dangers of in- 
flation. I am firmly convinced that the 
improvements and adjustments in the 
Social Secuity Act, as advocated above, 
will achieve both of these purposes— 
help to end the recession and. curb the 
threat of inflation. 

In short, I believe that my proposals 
are of the kind that would strike deeper 
roots and provide a more durable and 
a better solution to the present eco- 
nomic problems, Let us roll back the 
recession. The path to prosperity lies 
through social security. 


Cost of Crime $20 Billion a Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1958 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 


I was very much impressed by a recent 
address by Hon. William P. Rogers, At- 
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torney General of the United States, 
before the Advertising Council, Inc., at 
the Statler Hotel, on Monday, May 5, 
1958, on the subject of the steps being 
taken by the Department of Justice to 
combat national crime. 

A $20-billion-a-year crime bill is in- 
deed staggering, and is second only to 
national defense in terms of cost. This 
figure points up the magnitude of the 
job to be done in the field of law en- 
forcement, not only on the Federal level 
but primarily in the various States and 
localities. The Attorney General's 
statement follows: 

THE Cost or Crime $20 BILLION A YEAR 

Tonight I want to talk about a problem 
which I believe requires serious attention. 
These days, quite naturally, we are concerned 
with the economy of our country and our 
national defense. In a very real sense, the 
problem of crime is related both to our 
economy and to the future strength of our 
Nation. 

As you know, this year the Nation will 
spend more than $40 billion on national 
defense, But how many people know what 
crime costs our country? Most people are 
wholly unaware of the staggering propor- 
tions to which it has grown—unmindful of 
the fact that it is second only to national 
defense in terms of cost. The estimated 
cost of crime in the United States in 1 year 
is about $20 billion. 

Twenty-five years ago the Attorney Gen- 
eral was appalled by the fact that in 1933 
1% million major crimes had occurred, 1 
for each 84 persons in the Nation. In 1958, 
it appears now that about 3 million major 
crimes may be committed, twice as many as 
in 1933. This means that in 1958, 1 major 
crime will be committed for every 60 per- 
sons in the United States. 

Since 1950 the rate of crime in our coun- 
try has been exploding at a rate four times 
as fast as the rate of growth of our popu- 
lation. The rate of crime in 1957 increased 
9 percent over 1956. 

‘These statistics only being to tell the story. 
One of the facts which stands out in bold 
relief is the alarming increase in the num- 
ber of crimes committed by young people. 
Almost half of the persons arrested for major 
crimes last year were under 18 years of age. 
Somehow there has been a failure properly 
to inculcate our people, particularly our 
young people, with a sense of moral values, 
with an awareness of how destructive crime 
is to them and to the country. These fig- 
ures indicate that there is a tremendous job 
to be done by schools, churches, parents, and 
organizations such as this in the years ahead. 

Tonight I want to talk not about general 
problems relating to crime but rather about 
some of the things we hope to do in the field 
of law enforcement. Let me mention that I 
would hope too that this influential organ- 
ization which has contributed so much to 
solving important problems of our Nation in 
the past, will want to give its thoughtful at- 
tention to what it can do to help reduce the 
rate of crime in our country. 

What is one of the most obvious facts 
about the growth of crime in our country? 
It is the growth of organized crime and the 
success of its operation. 

Syndicates made up of criminals have 
coordinated and extended their operations 
over many States and in many cases, across 
national boundaries, Why is this true? It is 
true because organized racketeers and hood- 
lums have learned how to make crime pay. 

The top echelon of organized 
have been able to remove themselves from 
ees positions and now operate by schem- 

directing, and organizing. Organized 
— exert general control over those 
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types of criminal activities that yield the 
most profits; gambling, narcotics, and ex- 
tortion, to name the big three. And, obvi- 
ously, they pay only a small portion of their 
taxes on these activities because if they paid 
ail of their taxes as ordinary citizens do, a 
life of crime would not pay. 

In order that you may have a better under- 
standing of the problem from the standpoint 
of a law enforcement official let me make 
some general observations, 

First, I notice that there is a widespread 
lack of awareness as to the respective roles 
of Federal responsibility as compared with 
the State and local responsibility in the field 
of law enforcement. Generally speaking, re- 
sponsibility for law enforcement in our coun- 
try rests in large measure on the States and 
localities, The fact is that less than 10 per- 
cent of all crimes violate Federal law. 

Yet almost every time a serious local crime 
is committed which gets national publicity 
some Senator, Congressman, governor, or 
civic group will immediately demand that the 
FBI investigate it. This is a very fine trib- 
ute to the FBI but it demonstrates a lack 
of understanding of the law and tends to 
shift the responsibility away from the States 
and localities where it belongs. 

Consider the recent atoclous bombings of 
schools, churches, and synagogues which have 
occurred in Florida and other southern 
States. At first there were demands that the 
FBI take over the investigation. The Fed- 
eral Government did not have jurisdiction 
in those cases because no Federal law was 
involved. The Federal Government does not 
have jurisdiction merely because the perpe- 
trators of the crimes may have crossed State 
lines or because a conspiracy may be involved 
or because a series of crimes are involved. 
Unless a Federal law has been violated the 
FBI has no jurisdiction to investigate. 

The law enforcement officials of the States 
and localities involved have recognized their 
responsibility. Officials from 29 southern 
cities have conferred for the purpose of tak- 
ing cooperative action to solve these shock- 
ing crimes.. Those responsible are to be com- 
plimented for taking this affirmative, deter- 
mined action. 

The FBI stands ready to help the local au- 
thorities in every way possible. Its labora- 
tories, identification facilities, information 
from its files, etc., have been made available. 
It is maintaining the closest liaison with 
the responsible authorities and will give them 
every assistance possible. 

The point I hope you will remember is 
that it is important for the public to place 
responsibility where it belongs. Communi- 
ties get the kind of law enforcement they de- 
serve and the public must know where the 
responsibility lies. 

Another fact which is not always fully 
appreciated is that within the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself jurisdiction for investigating 
crime is divided, The jurisdiction of the 
FBI is limited to general crimes and crimes 
involving national security. Internal Reve- 
nue has its own investigating staff ss 
has jurisdiction of matters pertaining to 
tax frauds. The Narcotics Bureau in the 
Treasury Department has primary responsi- 
bility fa for investigating narcotics violations. 
The Secret Service is responsible for investi- 
gating counterfeiting and crimes relating 
to the public moneys. The Post Office in- 
vestigates misuse of the mails. 

All of these investigating agencies have 
compiled outstanding records in their re- 
spective fields but organized criminals have 
not seen fit to compartmentalize their ac- 
tivities so as to fit neatly into these niches. 
The t of Justice has complete and 
sole responsibility for the prosecution of 
all crimes, it seems obvious then that the 


information obtained by separate investigat- 
ing agencies must be fitted together more 
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effectively by the prosecutors than in the 
past if we are to meet today’s crafty chal- 
lenge of the organized criminal. 

About a month ago, I announced a long- 
range program for combating organized 
crime in this country. Although, as I have 
mentioned, the Federal Government has a 
limited jurisdiction, we do have some power- 
ful weapons. The main ones are the in- 
come tax laws, the tax laws relating to nar- 
cotics, and the Hobbs Act and the Taft- 
Hartley Act relating to extortions and pay- 
offs in union activities. 

Let me briefly sketch the three main points 
of the program. 

First. The program will be concentrated. 

We will give top priority to 100 of the top 
racketeers in the United States. That is not 
to say we will ignore the others for we plan 
to attack crime on as many fronts as we 
can. It does mean, however, that we will 
give immediate and concentrated effort to 
the 100 worst hoodlums and racketeers in 
the country. 

The list of names will not be made public 
for two reasons. In the first place, it would 
tip our hand and make the investigative work 
more difficult. In the second place such 
publication of the names might be attacked 
as prejudicial in the event of trial. After 
there have been convictions or deportations 
we will announce the names and will re- 
plenish the list with others who are deserv- 
ing. 

You may wonder why a list of 100. Of 
course, it is an arbitrary figure to be used 
principally for purposes of concentration of 
effort. A brief discussion of how organized 
crime functions today will indicate why 
this concentration, I believe, will be effec- 
tive. 

Last November at Apalachin, N. Y., a meet- 
ing of 64 top racketeers and hoodlums took 
place. A majority of those in attendance 
came from New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania, but there was a fair representation 
from the South, Midwest, and even the west 
coast. A few of those in attendance had 
been in a similar meeting as far back as 
1928 in Cleveland. Many of them were in 
attendance at a meeting in 1952 in the 
Florida Keys, in 1953 at Miami, in 1954 at 
Chicago, and in 1956 at Binghamton, N. Y. 
Meetings such as these at Apalachin, at- 
tended by what amounts to the board of 
directors of organized crime for a given 
area, serve many nefarious p Lines 
and means of communication are established, 
methods of distribution are agreed upon, 
territorial arrangements are made. As a re- 
sult, gang wars of the 1920’s and 1930’s have 
been almost completely eliminated. 

The members of these top level planning 
boards are also the key figures in organiza- 
tions with headquarters in New York, Miami, 
Chicago, and other cities in the United 
States. Here the muiti-million-dollar busi- 
nesses take shape. Those on top seldom 
come in contact with the local hoodlums 
who are responsible for maintaining disci- 
pline, bribing local officials, or actually dis- 
pensing the products of crime. But through 
strong-arm tactics carried out through sub- 
ordinates in a chain of command and with 
the power to shut off necessary financing, 
production, and sources of supply, they exer- 
cise control over most of the profitable 
forms of illegal activities. The dope peddler, 
the bookie, the numbers runner, the vendor 
of obscene magazines, are all largely depend- 
ent for their illicit merchandise and for 
permission to engage in these activities upon 
these overlords of crime. 

These overlords of crime in many in- 
stances have invested their ill-gotten gains 
in hotels, night clubs, coin-operated ma- 
chines, scrap iron trucking, etc., and hide 
behind these legitimate fronts while direct- 
ing their criminal activities. 
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It is our purpose to concentrate on these 
overlords. We plan to find out everything 
that we can find out about them—their 
sources of income, their present activities, 
how they invest their money, and how they 
avoid paying their taxes. Without in any 
way denying them any of the rights which 
our citizens have under our system of justice, 
we will attempt to find out what Federal 
law they have violated and to obtain the 
necessary evidence to prove it. 

2. The program will have a government- 
wide coordination of effort. 

After consultation with the Secretary and 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, the Di- 
rector of the FBI, the Commissioner of Nar- 
cotics, the Commissioner of Immigration, 
the Secret Service, and the other investi- 
gative agencies we concluded that we would 
turn the combined strength and resources of 
all Federal investigative and law enforce- 
ment agencies in a common effort against 
the organized criminal. 

Of course we have not been oblivious in 
the past to the activities of organized crime 
and the need for cooperation. What seemed 
to be lacking and what we are in the process 
of establishing is a unified prosecutive com- 
mand, where all information on racketeers 
from all investigative agencies will be cor- 
related, studied and acted upon. 

Let me cite an illustration of what I mean. 
The distribution and sale of narcotics, par- 
ticularly to young people, is one of the most 
reprehensible of all crimes. Almost all of it 
is imported and it lends itself peculiarly to 
the control and distribution practices of the 
organized criminal conspiracy. Most heroin 
comes from Turkey, Syria, and Iran, in the 
Near East and China in the Far East. Organ- 
ized crime has built up a giant transmission 
belt for securing this drug, for providing for 
its safe importation, and ultimately for its 
distribution to the dope peddlers. One 
pound of heroin is worth about $150,000. 
The Bureau of Narcotics seized about 1,700 
ounces of heroin in 1957. 

Most marihuana comes from Mexico. Over 
26,000 ounces of marihuana were seized at 
ports and borders, and over 11,000 ounces 
were seized within the United States in 1957. 
So you can see that the sale of narcotics is a 
huge business. 

In many instances it is possible to identify 
top racketeers who traffic in narcotics but not 
to obtain the necessary evidence to seek an 
indictment. Now the important thing is to 
put this criminal out of circulation—the 
crime for which he may be convicted is of 
secondary importance. So we will study all 
the evidence which the Government has in 
its possession from all the investigative agen- 
cies. Perhaps we can prove a tax fraud case, 
possibly he may be subject to deportation, 
the FBI may have information which placed 
together with all other information obtained 
from the Narcotics Bureau may show the vio- 
lation of some other Federal law, or in some 
instances we may be able to supply local law 
enforcement officers with evidence sufficient 
to convict for a local crime. 

3. It will be a long-range, sustained pro- 
gram. 

From my experience in law-enforcement 
work I have noticed that efforts directed on 
organized crime are apt to be sporadic. A 
series of vicious crimes occur or a Congres- 
sional investigation is held and a drive on 
crime is started. When the excitement dies 
down the drive is apt to die down. 

The program we have in mind is not in- 
tended to produce quick or sensational re- 
sults. Rather it will be a long-range pro- 
gram built on policies which will be lasting 
and intended to meet a continuing and con- 
stantly changing problem. 

Recently we have seen instances of how 
effective racketeers have been in taking over 
control of a few powerful labor unions. They 
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not only steal money from the union treas- 
ury but they use the unions to extort huge 
sums of money from contractors. 

Obviously the efforts of the racketeers to 
penetrate these unions are well planned and 
sustained. A few years ago the most power- 
ful racketeer in southern Illinois was Evan 
Dale, who was president of a union of hod 
carriers and common laborers. For years he 
exercised complete control over the rank 
and file of his union, responsible to no one. 
During his trial for extortion Dale described 
himself in the following language: 

“I am a Chicago boy. When I left Chi- 
cago I threw away my shovel for a blackjack 
and I have been using it effectively ever 
since. I came to southern Illinois 15 years 
ago to carve out an empire. I have carved 
out an empire. I have 38,000 laborers and 
28 business agents under me.” 

For Lis part in the multi-million-dollar 
shakedown of contractors during the con- 
struction of a power plan for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, he was sentenced to 15 
years in jail. 

There is only one way to combat success- 
fully the activities of such racketeers who 
have taken over a few labor unions—and 
that is with a sustained and long-range pro- 
gram of law enforcement. Of course it is 
not possible or desirable to spell out in any 
detail all the plans of the Department in 
this field. What I have said represents a 
general approach to the problem, 

The policy of the Department of Justice 
can be expressed this way: 

1. We will attack the problem of crime on 
all fronts within the limit of our jurisdic- 
tion. 

2. We will give top priority to concentrat- 
ing on the top 100 racketeers. 

3. We will urge the courts to impose maxi- 
mum penalties and within the procedures 
laid down by the law will seek to expedite 
the trial of cases. 

4. We will urge Federal legislation to give 
the Federal authorities more weapons to cope 
with organized criminal activities that have 
interstate ramifications. 

5. We will cooperate with State and local 
authorities to the greatest extent possible. 

The program which I have discussed this 
evening deals only with one phase of the 
crime problem in the United States. The 
problem is a much broader and more serious 
one than anything that improved law en- 
forcement alone can solve. 

There are many things which must be 
done. For example, the public must be more 
alert to the tieup between crime and local 
politics. Experience shows that 
crime on a profitable basis cannot exist for 
long in any area without the connivance of 
local law enforcement officers. 

Then, too, the public must be made more 
aware that their support and cooperation in 
giving information about crime especially 
in the field of extortion is essential if our 
law enforcement agencies are to cope effec- 
tively with the ever-increasing rise of crime 
in the United States. 

Finally, there is a heavy responsibility 
which rests on all of us more effectively to 
instill young people with the basic traits of 
character which are so vital to our free way 
of life. 

The advertising council which has given 
so generously and so successfully of its time 
and talents to programs for human better- 
ment may want to give some of these and 
other broader aspects of the problem its 
future consideration. If you do I assure 
you that all of us in the Department of 
Justice will give you our enthusiastic co- 
operation. I can think of nothing which 
would be more helpful to the Nation than 
to have the benefit of your thought and 
counsel and your active participation in 
helping to solve this grave national problem. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TuEspay, May 20, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Matthew 9:29: According to your faith 
be it unto you. 

Almighty God, we are approaching 
Thy throne of grace constrained by the 
wonder of Thy love and compelled by 
the urgency of our many needs. 

We rejoice that Thou hast revealed 
Thyself unto us as our unfailing friend, 
our ever-present help, and our everlast- 
ing hope. 

May we now sense Thy presence and 
find Thee here that we may find Thee 
everywhere. 

Grant that, in the turmoil and tumult 
of our day we may have a clear vision 
of that blessed time when there shall be 
peace on earth and good will among men. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


H. R. 6940. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to reimburse owners of 
lands acquired for developments under his 
jurisdiction for their moving expenses, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 8547, An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of certain uncompleted vessels; and 

H.R.11519. An act to authorize the use of 
naval vessels to determine the effect of newly 
developed weapons upon such vessels. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

8.3186. An act to extend for 1 year certain 
programs established under the Domestic 
Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Colum- 
bium-Tantalum Production and Purchase 
Act of 1956; 

S. 3199. An act to amend section 2324 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, to change 
the period for doing annual assessment work 
on unpatented mineral claims so that it will 
run from September 1 of one year to Sep- 
tember 1 of the succeeding year, and to make 
such change effective with respect to the 
assessment work year commencing in 1959, 
and to provide for the suspension of such 
annual assessment work for the year ending 
July 1, 1958; 

S. 3468. An act to provide for the construc- 
tion and improvement of certain roads on 
the Navaho and Hopi Indian Reservations; 
and 

S. J. Res. 166. Joint resolution authorizing 
an appropriation to enable the United States 
to extend an invitation to the International 
Civil Aviation Organization to hold the 12th 
gg of its assembly in the United States 

1959. 


DR. HECTOR SANTAELLA 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 


marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER, Mr. Speaker, Hector 
Santaella, the Ambassador of Venezuela, 
departs for his country today or tomor- 
row. He will become a member of the 
six-man ruling junta now in the danger- 
ous, delicate, and important process of 
bridging the gap between the police state 
of Perez Jimenez and the rebirth of 
democratic government in Venezuela. 

Those of us who have been privileged 
to know Dr. Santaella recognize him as 
an able and courageous friend of democ- 
racy, very much aware of the energy and 
evil of its enemies. We wish him well. 

Meanwhile living in luxury in Miami 
are those two unrepentant and unpun- 
ished thieves and murderers, Perez 
Jimenez, the deposed dictator, and Pedro 
Estrada, the cruel chief of his gestapo. 

Perhaps under our law we have to give 
them asylum, but we can surrender them 
for extradition to face trial for their 
crimes—soon, I hope. Right now it 
would be most appropriate for our jour- 
nalists and our State Department to ex- 
pose them for the arch criminals they 
are and make it plain they are not wel- 
come in the United States. 


LET US BE HEARD ON STATEHOOD 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday of this week, the 
House will be asked to consider H. R. 
7999, the Alaskan statehood bill, under 
a privileged status provided by the rules 
of the House. 

Supporters of this legislation have 
taken this course because we believe it 
would be an affront to public opinion and 
a cynical repudiation of the political 
platforms of the two major parties if 
we allowed H. R. 7999 to die in Rules 
Committee from an overdose of sleeping 
pills. 

Some Members of this body honestly 
and sincerely oppose statehood for Alas- 
ka even though their own constituents 
favor it in overwhelming numbers. I 
respect their courage and their right to 
vote as they please. 

But, I would be remiss if I did not warn 
these distinguished Members that the 
people will resent any assistance on their 
part to a move which would deny fair de- 
bate on this major issue. 

Blast the hopes of the people of Alas- 
ka, if you will; scoff at public opinion, 
if you choose; turn your backs on our 
future, if that be your choice, but beware 
of the anger you will unleash if you re- 
fuse even to listen to the arguments for 
and against statehood. 


DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
PRIVATE CALENDAR 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
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— 5 Private Calendar today be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CORRECTING INEQUITIES WITH RE- 
SPECT TO STEP-INCREASE ANNI- 
VERSARY DATES AND LONGEVITY 
STEP-INCREASES OF POSTAL 
FIELD SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 7930) an 
act to correct certain inequities with re- 
spect to automatic step-increase anni- 
versary dates and longevity step in- 
creases of postal field service employees, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 5, after line 5, insert: 

“Src. 4. (a) Section 802 (a) of the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, as amended (5 U. S. C. 
1132), is amended by inserting after the 
word ‘position’ where it appears in clause 
(1) and where it appears for the first time 
in clause (2) the words ‘in the legislative, 
Judicial, or executive branch,’ and by insert- 
ing before the semicolon at the end of clause 
(4) the following: ‘in any position subject 
to this act following service in any position 
in the legislative, judicial, or executive 
branch’, 

“(b) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
as follows: 

“‘(c) Any employee in the legislative 
branch whose compensation is disbursed by 
the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, and who has 
completed 2 or more years of service as such 
an employee, may upon appointment to a 
position subject to the Classification Act of 
1949 have his initial rate of compensation 
fixed at the minimum rate of the appropriate 
grade, or at any step of such grade that does 
not exceed the highest previous rate of com- 
pensation received by him during such serv- 
ice in the legislative branch.’ 

“(c) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall take effect as of January 1, 1958." 

Page 5, after line 5, insert: 

“Sec. 5, Section 2 (b) of the act entitled 
An act extending the classified executive 
civil service of the United States,’ approved 
November 26, 1940, as amended (5 U. S. C. 
631b (b)), is amended by striking out ‘any 
person who shall have served for 4 years as 
a secretary, clerk, or assistant clerk to a Sen- 
ator, Representative, Delegate or Resident 
Commissioner, or as a clerk or assistant 
clerk to a standing committee of the Senate 
or House of Representatives or as a clerical 
employee of the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘any person who shall have com- 
pleted three or more years of service as an 
employee in the legislative branch in a posi- 
tion the compensation for which is disbursed 
by the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives’.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
7930 passed the House on August 5, 1957, 
on the Consent Calendar. The bill re- 
moves an inequity in the assignment of 
longevity grades and within-grades to 
the less than 500 employees in the postal 
field service who were transferred to 
the Accounting Unit of the Post Office 
Department from the General Account- 
ing Office under the terms of the Fi- 
nancial Control Act of 1950. These em- 
ployees who work side by side with other 
employees transferred from the post 
offices do not receive the same pay be- 
cause only time in the postal field serv- 
ice can be counted toward longevity. If 
this legislation is approved, these em- 
ployees will be placed on a proper salary 
basis with their fellow workers. Also, 
the bill provided for an adjustment in 
anniversary dates for automatic within- 
grade step increases of employees trans- 
ferred to the postal field service in 1955. 

The Senate has approved these provi- 
sions and added, in addition, an amend- 
ment which removes an inequity affect- 
ing legislative employees when they 
transfer to competitive positions in the 
executive branch. Under present law, 
legislative employees after 4 years of 
service may transfer under the classi- 
fied civil service to positions in the 
executive branch and ke placed in a sal- 
ary level commensurate with their sal- 
ary and experience received in the 
legislative branch, but they must be 
placed in the initial step of that grade. 
This will permit them to be placed in a 
proper step within the grade, as well as 
provide that they can make such trans- 
fers after 3 years’ legislative service. 
This is the same as the period of service 
required for permanent appointments 
in the executive branch under the career 
conditional system. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1959 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12540) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes; and Mr. Speaker, pending that 
motion, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate on the bill be limited to 
1 hour, 30 minutes to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CLEVEN- 
GER] and 30 minutes by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The SP. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Preston]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H. R. 12540, with 
Mr. Hertonc in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 25 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, before discussing the 
matter before the Committee, I would 
like to make some comments about the 
members of our subcommittee who 
labored so diligently on this measure. A 
few days ago the House paid a very fine 
tribute to the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio IMr. CLEVENGER] who is vol- 
untarily retiring from this body. Al- 
though that was true, I would like at 
this time to again express my very great 
appreciation to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, CLEVENGER] for the wonderful co- 
operation he has given me as chairman 
of this subcommittee. It has been a joy 
and a pleasure to serve with him and to 
have his able counsel on all matters per- 
taining to this bill. Once again I want 
to reiterate that I shall certainly miss 
him should it be my privilege to serve 
again next year on this same committee 
handling this bill. 

I would like also to say that I am par- 
ticularly proud of the fact that back on 
the floor after some absence we have the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow] who suffered a rather serious ill- 
ness last year and the early part of this 
year. Iam pleased that he is now fully 
restored to good health and has his 
former vigor and was able to be with 
us throughout these hearings and make 
na contribution to the formation of this 
bill. 

Mr. Bow is without any doubt one of 
the ablest Members of this House, and I 
need not tell the Members about his 
abilities. I am sure you all recognize 
them. I value his friendship highly and 
look forward to serving again with him 
on this committee. 

On the majority side of the committee 
I had wonderful cooperation from the 
members and assistance of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Tuomas], the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney], the gentleman from Nli- 
nois [Mr. Yates], the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SHELLEY], and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania {Mr. FLOOD], 

It is a rather interesting process that 
a committee goes through in developing 
an appropriation bill. This bill carries 
approximately $3 billion, and in it we 
find many controversial items, items 
which need very careful hearings and 
close deliberation. While we often dif- 
fer throughout the hearings and in the 
marking up of the bill, we usually 
bring out a bill that we are all in agree- 
ment on, by virtue of making some minor 
compromises here and there. 

The bill this year is $199 million above 
the bill that was brought in a year ago, 
but it is $65 million less than the budget 
estimates. There are some good reasons 
why this bill is above the 1958 bill. First 
and foremost is the fact that last year 
we did not allow any funds for ship con- 
struction under the Maritime Adminis- 
tration, because they had an adequate 
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carryover of funds from fiscal 1957. 
This year, 1958, the funds will be de- 
pleted, so it was necessary to appro- 
priate $119,950,000 for this purpose. In 
addition to that $119 million, we have 
$85 million in the area of operation dif- 
ferential subsidies for the Maritime Ad- 
ministration. This figure is made up of 
two items, this increase I am referring 
to over 1958. The first item was an in- 
crease of about $20 million, due to in- 
creased subsidy accruals. Second, $65 
million, because last year the funds were 
transferred from the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration to pay the operating differ- 
ential accruals. So that did not appear 
as an appropriation amount but simply 
a transfer of funds. Consequently, we 
have those two huge items that go to 
make up the biggest portion of the $199 
million increase over fiscal 1958. 

This bill before us called for an in- 
crease in personnel of 6,650 people. The 
committee allowed 6,190. I think it is 
interesting to note that of this increase 
5,770 were in the Department of Com- 
merce or CAA and 420 were in related 
agencies. Of the 5,770 for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 5,338 are for the 
CAA; and in a moment I shall discuss 
the necessity for this large increase for 
the CAA. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. Iyield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, these 
large increases in personnel are alarm- 
ing. If my memory serves me right, in 
1952 President Eisenhower and this ad- 
ministration assured the American tax- 
payers that they were going to slash the 
Federal payroll which they said was 
then bulging with unnecessary em- 
ployees and reduce the budget. I should 
like to read to the Committee of the 
Whole this afternoon the testimony given 
on April 15, 1958, by the Honorable Sin- 
clair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, 
which is contained at pages 32, 33, and 
34 of these subcommittee hearings: 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Secretary, are you as en- 
thusiastic about cutting the budget as you 
were in 1953? 

Secretary WEEKS, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How many positions did you 
add to the payroll in the current fiscal year? 
Secretary Weeks. How many positions? 

Mr. Rooney. How many positions did you 
add to the payroll in the current fiscal year? 

Secretary WEEKS, In this current fiscal 
year? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Werks. I have that right here, 
Mr. Rooney. We called for an increase this 
year—— 

Mr. Rooney. I didn’t ask you that. I asked 
you how many you added this year. 

Secretary Weeks. This fiscal year over the 
previous? 

Mr. Yates. Current. 

Secretary Wreexs. Four thousand. 

Mr. Rooney, How many do you propose to 
add over and above that 4,000 in the coming 
fiscal year, beginning this coming July 1? 

Secretary WEEKS. Six thousand. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you ever expect to cut 
this budget, if you add positions like that— 
10,000 people in a span of a year, practically? 
BUDGET DEDUCTIONS CAUSED BY DEFERMENTS OR 

TRANSFERS TO TRUST FUNDS 

Let me correctly understand this budget. 
I don’t find any minuses in this appropria- 
tion at pages 2 or 3 except for cer- 
tain items which are being deferred or being 
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handled by way of trust funds. Am I cor- 
rect in that? Take the matter of export con- 
trol, $3,060,000. That is not presently in- 
cluded in your budget and you show that as 
a deduction; do you not? 

Secretary Weexs. I don't mean to; no. 

Mr. Rooney. I am looking at page 2 of this 
appropriation summary and it shows a de- 
duction of $3,060,000. 

Secretary Weexs. I made the point when 
I came to that that if the Export Control 
Act is extended 

Mr. Rooney. And you expect it to be ex- 
tended and you expect this amount to be 
reinstated, although it is shown as a minus 
in this budget? 

Secretary Werks. This is a mechanical 
setup to reconcile the figures. 

Mr. Rooney. In order to make the figures 
reconcile with one another you show as a 
deduction $25 million in forest highways, 
$3 million in public lands highways, and 
$12 million on the Inter-American High- 
way. Is that correct? 

Secretary WEEKS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. As a matter of fact, the 
amount for forest highways, for instance, is 
going to be $30 million coming out of the 
trustfund. Isn’t that correct? 

Secretary WEEKS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You expect later on to sub- 
mit a supplemental of how much in connec- 
tion with the Inter-American Highway? 

Secretary WEEKS. $10 million. 


MAJOR MAINTENANCE PROJECTS AT KINGS 
POINT ACADEMY 

Mr. Rooney. While we are doing all this 
budget cutting, or noncutting, why do you 
take it out on a little item like Kings Point? 
If my information is correct, last year the 
Congress provided $137,200 for major main- 
tenance projects at the Kings Point Acad- 
emy; is that right? 

Secretary WEEKS. Is that correct, Mr. Niel- 
son? I think that is right. 

Mr. Rooney. This year you are only re- 
questing $101,200 for this purpose; is that 
correct? 

Secretary WEEKS. Mr. Nielson. 

Mr. NIELSON. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Then why do you deprecate 
the fact that these buildings need to be re- 
paired? Everyone who has been to Kings 
Point Academy knows that they need to be 
repaired. You made a point of that in your 
general statement, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary WEEKS, Yes; I did. 

Mr. Rooney. Couldn't you scare up enough 
money to keep those buildings in proper re- 
pair out of a budget such as this, of $3.240 
billion? 

Secretary Weeks. Mr. Neilson, I understood 
that we had stepped up that $25,000 in 
maintenance, 

Mr. NIELSON. Mr. Rooney, in terms of our 
maintenance there, we have stepped up dur- 
ing the last year. 

Mr. Rooney. This year the Congress gave 
you $137,200, did they not? 

Mr. NIL so. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In the coming year, begin- 
ning this coming July 1, you are asking for 
$101,200 for the same purpose; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. NL Sox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is it, is it not? 

Mr. Nretson. I would like to say this: The 
item the Secretary mentioned, with respect 
to possibilities for additional money for the 
Kings Point Academy, we are considering at 
the present time in the Department a re- 
quest for some additional money. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all very well and nice, 
but you have had it a long time. It is a 
long time since you, Secretary Moore, and I 
were up there and looked at these buildings 
and observed the state of disrepair. 

Mr. NIELSON, Yes. Of course, this item we 
mentioned previously, we have these nonre- 
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curring items after the project is done, 
Then we have to pick up other projects. 

Mr. Rooney. Surely, In this $101,200 you 
have this year you have money to complete 
part of the repair from the previous year; to 
wit, the $137,200. Is that correct? 

Mr. NIELSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You don't blame the weather 
and sputnik for failure to take care of these 
buildings, do you? I withdraw the question, 

(The following was subsequently sub- 
mitted:) 

Major repairs at Kings Point Academy 

Based upon a 3-year phase starting in 
fiscal year 1958: 


Total projects in fiscal year 1958. $137, 200 
Less nonrecurring projects — 60, 700 


Plus new projects to begin in 1959. — 24, 700 


Total for major repair proj- 
ects, fiscal year 1959 101, 200 


Mr. PRESTON. From the standpoint 
of money I would like to point out that 
the dollar appropriation is $982 million 
requested by the Bureau of the Budget. 
The committee allowed $917 million. 

In this bill, in addition to the appro- 
priated funds, we have a request for 
$2,530,000,000 out of the highway trust 
fund, funds that are now on hand in the 
trust fund haying been collected from 
taxes levied under existing law to be 
used in the construction of highways, 
matching funds of the States, 

The first item to which I would like 
to call your attention in this bill and the 
report is the large appropriation for the 
CAA and to discuss briefly the necessity 
for this appropriation. The CAA is 
broken down in two main categories. It 
is a fairly simple budget to deal with, 
although it is complex from the stand- 
point of what goes to make up the two 
major divisions. 

Under the heading of operation and 
regulation of the CAA we have in this 
budget $230 million, which is the highest 
it has ever been. 

Under establishment of air navigation 
facilities there is in this bill $158 million. 

The operation and regulation budget 
in the main goes to supply the people 
required to operate the facilities that are 
established under the EANF portion of 
the budget or establishment of naviga- 
tion facilities. Aviation has grown at 
a fantastic rate in this country and it 
has been very difficult to keep up with 
the phenomenal growth, but I think Con- 
gress has done remarkably well in deal- 
ing with this complex problem. We 
have, in fact, supplied the funds to in- 
stall throughout this Nation all of the 
necessary navigation and communication 
devices that are available or known to 
exist, all the electronic techniques, to 
the end that aviation is as safe as it can 
possibly be with the use of communica- 
tions and electronic equipment. 

So actually today I would like to point 
out to the committee there is not in 
existence a single device or mechanism 
of a communications nature or of an 
electronic nature that is not currently 
being used by the CAA in order to try 
to make air travel safe. 

Now, despite the installation of all of 
these devices, radar, navigational de- 
vices to enable planes to go directly to 
their destination and not miss it, to pre- 
vent aircraft from becoming lost in in- 
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clement weather, despite the millions we 
have spent, air travel is still not as safe 
as it should be. And, that is due largely 
to the fact that there has been a lack 
of coordination between the civilian 
aviation agency and the military. With 
the advent of jet aircraft, high speed 
planes, operating at will from military 
bases, without having obtained any con- 
sent from the CAA control tower, we 
have created a hazard in the air of hav- 
ing civilian planes flying, sometimes con- 
trolled by CAA, but with military air- 
craft flying at random across the air- 
ways practicing their jet penetration 
and doing all of the things necessary 
for jet training. That is the situation 
that brought about the accident at Las 
Vegas. Nothing was lacking in the way 
of equipment on the ground; no naviga- 
tional devices were lacking. It was 
simply the fault of two systems, two air- 
craft flying in the air, one under military 
control and the other under civilian 
control. 

The committee held a full day’s hear- 
ing on this accident and reviewed the 
safety policies established by the CAB 
and enforced by the CAA, and I think 
we perhaps performed the greatest serv- 
ice in aviation that has been performed 
in recent years in holding this hearing. 

And, as a result of that, new pro- 
cedures are being worked out with the 
military by the CAA that will abso- 
lutely prevent the recurrence of an acci- 
dent such as the one that occurred at 
Las Vegas when 49 lives were lost. 

By way of explanation, I will say that 
the technique now employed, the pro- 
cedure now employed at Las Vegas—and 
I mention this principally for the REC- 
orp—is that military aircraft cannot 
cross civilian airways at altitudes less 
than 25,000 feet, and with an approach 
to the runways at 8,000 feet at a rate not 
greater than 220 knots an hour. Con- 
sequently we will not have a recurrence 
of this accident with the institution of 
this new procedure. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if his committee, after 
their hearing that day, is completely sat- 
isfled with the progress of the Airways 
Modernization Board so far. 

Mr. PRESTON. Well, I planned to 
get to that in just a moment. 

Mr, HIESTAND. Pardon me. 

Mr. PRESTON. If the gentleman 
plans to be on the floor, I will comment 
on that in just a moment. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman feel that the military is 
doing all that it ought to do in investigat- 
ing these accidents and seeing that the 
planes are properly policed and that there 
is no sabotage? 

Mr. PRESTON. Well, I can assure the 
gentlewoman that the recent accident 
that occurred between military aircraft 
and civilian aircraft has not been re- 
lated at all to any sabotage or any 
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mechanical failure. It has been a mat- 
ter of procedure and in some cases hu- 
man or pilot error, but in no case in 
recent years has sabotage been involved. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. A 
man told me the other day that you and 
your committee were investigating this 
matter to see that it did not occur again, 
and you deserve a great deal of appreci- 
ation for it. 

Mr. PRESTON. Of course, we are not 
completely familiar with military types 
of accidents. We are concerned today 
with accidents between civilian and mili- 
tary; so I am not entirely competent to 
comment about military crashes alone. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PRESTON. One other very im- 
portant thing has developed recently 
that I think deserves a very short com- 
ment at this time, and that is that with 
the activity by General Quesada, who is 
the President’s assistant for aviation in 
the field of coordinating the air activities 
between the military and the civilian, we 
can expect great improvement in pro- 
cedures and techniques over what we 
have had in recent years. 

The military has shown a disposition 
to subordinate its control to the civilian 
in the interest of having everybody know 
everything about all aircraft and thereby 
to avoid accidents. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to congratulate the gentle- 
man on the fine statement he has made 
on this appropriation bill. 

Mr. PRESTON, I thank the gentle- 
man. Mr. Chairman, I wish time would 
permit further discussion of the CAA 
because it is a matter of great impor- 
tance. We must continue to keep 
abreast of aviation if the traveling pub- 
lic is to be safe. 

May I say this about the general sub- 
ject of transportation. It is perfectly 
obvious that rail transportation is on its 
way out. Beyond the buses that move, 
the major portion of our people are 
going to move through the air, and we 
must be diligent to provide all the means 
for safe travel. 

In the bill before us we have some 
increases for the Bureau of the Census. 
That is due to the fact that the Census 
of Business, Manufactures and Mineral 
Industries will be enumerated in the 
coming fiscal year, and also the second- 
planning year for the 18th decennial 
census which will be taken in 1960. This 
has necessitated additional funds. 

For the Business Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, there is one item of some 


controversy. That is the question of 


establishing a new office for the trans- 
lation and dissemination of Russian 
scientific papers. The committee de- 
cided that we would allow $300,000 in 
order to establish the dissemination fea- 
ture of this technical service, but we 
omitted funds for the translation, be- 
lieving that some further study should 
be made of that phase of the activity. 
On the question of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, I referred to the increase 
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for them a moment ago and I shall not 
repeat that at this time. I should like 
to point out, however, that on the mat- 
ter of subsidized voyages, the committee 
reserved 200 voyages for operators who 
had not heretofore been subsidized, and 
we reserved 75 voyages for the Great 
Lakes trade in order to assure that 
American shipping would not lose that 
trade to foreign flags. 

The Patent Office remains at the same 
level as for 1958. 

The Bureau of Public Roads I men- 
tioned previously. We have $2,350,- 
000,000 out of trust funds. There are 
two items in that portion of the bill 
that deserve some comment. The com- 
mittee has approved language submitted 
by the Bureau of the Budget that will 
put the public lands highways and forest 
highways under the trust fund. I un- 
derstand there is some objection to that 
by some members of the Public Works 
Committee. 

For the Bureau of Standards we al- 
lowed an increase of $2,100,000. This is 
an important function of the Govern- 
ment and with battle lines being drawn 
around scientific development we feel 
that we must give proper emphasis to 
this great agency and enable it to carry 
on some research and development in 
fields which are not being covered by 
other people. 

For the Weather Bureau we have had 
a fair increase, but in recent years we 
have given that a considerable increase. 
We think we have enabled it to carry out 
its principal needs through the coming 
fiscal year. In our report we emphasized 
the fact that the Weather Bureau should 
not ignore the needs for agricultural 
weather reporting. When it was trans- 
ferred from the Department of Agricul- 
ture to the Department of Commerce, 
the message of the President emphasized 
the fact that although that transfer was 
being made, perhaps in the interest of 
aviation, it should not neglect its serv- 
ice to agriculture. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if the gentleman could tell me whether 
in the appropriation for the Weather 
Bureau there is any money for the con- 
tinuation of what have been called prob- 
ability reports; in other words, where 
they forecast the weather pattern for 
30 days prior to a particular date. We 
have had considerable difficulty in Flor- 
ida in understanding why the Weather 
Bureau would attempt 30 days in ad- 
vance to say what the weather is going 
to be. It has been something about 
which the people down there have been 
quite concerned. 

Mr. PRESTON. I regret I cannot an- 
swer the gentleman’s question specifi- 
cally. I shall be glad to refer to the 
hearings in a few moments and under- 
take to answer his question privately. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HYDE. May I refer the gen- 
tleman to the item of the National Bu- 
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reau of Standards for a moment, and 
ask him whether that money includes 
any funds to start work on a new site it 
has purchased near Gaithersburg, Md.? 

Mr. PRESTON. There are no funds 
in this bill for construction on the new 
site. It is expected that a request will 
be forthcoming from the Department of 
Commerce in the near future. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PRESTON. I should like to call 
to the attention of the committee a new 
request in this budget, the one men- 
tioned a moment ago by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hiestanp]. The 
Department had requested $35 million 
to finance the operations of the Airways 
Modernization Board for the fiscal year 
1959. As you will recall, the Congress 
authorized the creation of this board 
last August. The President asked the 
Department of Defense and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to transfer approxi- 
mately $15 million to this board to 
function during the ensuing 8 months. 

This is probably the most important 
temporary organization that has thus 
far been created in the interest not of 
promoting aviation but of dealing with 
aviation from the composite standpoint 
of the military, commercial, and private 
fliers and in trying to create a device 
that can be used throughout the Nation 
that will keep all of these aircraft sep- 
arated from each other under all con- 
ditions. It is going to require consid- 
erable money to do this. We have 
allowed $30 million of the $35 million, 
believing there are some areas in their 
program that can be somewhat reduced. 
We have not in any way affected the 
$15 million needed to develop the new 
device that is going to give the needed 
control to all aircraft, nor have we re- 
duced their personnel. There is $2,- 
100,000 in this bill for personnel, over 
400 people. 

There is some experimentation in 
fringe areas that we think can be left 
off, but we are supporting the Airways 
Modernization Board. I personally have 
faith init. I have faith in General Que- 
sada. I think he is respected by all 
segments of aviation. I think it is 
through this gentleman that we are going 


. to be able to draw together our mili- 


tary and civilian agencies and come out 
with one agency controlling all aircraft; 
and that agency will be a civilian agency. 
This is something that has been sorely 
needed for some time, especially with the 
advent of civilian jets on top of the mili- 
tary jets that are now operated. 

‘Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Then the committee 
is pretty well satisfied with the progress? 
I appreciate the complications of the 
problems, but it is hard to evaluate their 
work so far. 

Mr. PRESTON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman it is hard to evaluate it. The 
Board has been operating for 8 months, 
but has committed for contract at the 
rate of $1,600,000 a month. We expect 
some results during this fiscal year. In 
addition, we expect to see the means 
created that can be used to determine 
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‘the effectiveness of this device that will 
come into existence at the end of 3 years. 
So, although we are laymen and handi- 
capped in that respect, we do feel they 
are making satisfactory progress. 

Mr. HIESTAND, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ilinois. 

Mr. YATES. I think the chairman 
may not have completely expressed the 
intention of the committee in saying the 
committee was satisfied with the prog- 
ress that is being made. I know in 
previous years the committee has tried 
to prod the Department of Commerce 
into taking more and more steps and 
prompter action in putting into opera- 
tion aviation equipment and setting up 

which would make flying 
safer. I think finally they are taking 
those steps. I think it should be 
pointed out that while the committee 
have made a very constructive proposal 
in connection with the plan recently 
placed into effect under which the mili- 
tary will not fiy the airways, some 
danger still exists of collision between 
the military craft and private and com- 
mercial planes. 

The committee is taking every step 
it can to press for a system that will 
provide positive control as promptly as 
ee Does the gentleman agree with 
that? 

Mr. PRESTON. To the first part of 
the gentleman’s statement, let me say 
the question was specifically as to 
whether we were satisfied with the prog- 
ress in the Airways Modernization 
Board and not in commerce generally. 
The gentleman is correct in his state- 
ment. Yes, of course, there is still a 
hazard. It was agreed in our hearings 
that regardless of what we do and how 
much money we spend, the time will 
never come when aviation will be com- 
pletely safe. There is no such thing 
as establishing a utopia in aviation. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. I think in connection 
with the establishment of the air navi- 
gation facilities that the reduction re- 
ferred to in that particular item of 
$16,500,000 in effect is not really a re- 
duction.. We recommended the full 
amount but felt it should be transferred 
from the Department of Defense. 

Mr. PRESTON. I am glad the gen- 
tleman called that to my attention. 
That is exactly the situation. Last year 
we did that with the $21,500,000 on this 
appropriation when the gentleman from 
Wisconsin offered an amendment and 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAHON} 
accepted it. So that is the situation that 
prevails. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
might say that we on this side of the 
table are satisfied that we have never 
heard a better presentation of a bill with 
so many conflicting and complex features 
in it. I think, too, anyone must agree 
that the gentleman from Georgia cov- 
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ered the waterfront, as the saying goes. 
I want to say I have no desire to consume 
time in general debate. I am ready to 
proceed with the reading of the bill. 
That, Mr. Chairman, is the general feel- 
ing on this side of the aisle. The whole 
proposition in this airlines business is a 
rather strange one. May I say the only 
point on which I feel my chairman 
slipped a little bit was when he conceded 
that the day of the railroad was past. I 
cannot concede that. Five great na- 
tional railroads, two of which carry one- 
fourth of the railroad business in the 
United States, go through my district. 
We are anxious to save them also. We 
do not, I do not, and I know my chair- 
man does not want to advance one at 
the expense of the other. If, unhappily, 
we were to become involved in another 
conflict, one of the first things we would 
hear would be appeals to rehabilitate 
the railroads, I, for one, do not want to 
cripple them by oversubsidizing their 
competition whether they be trucks or 
canals or air transportation. I am for 
all forms of transportation in their 
proper and orderly place. I am sure the 
chairman feels that way, too. That is 
the only thing I would say where my 
chairman spoke rather hastily about the 
development of air navigation. 

The development of air navigation is a 
tremendous thing. But, the idea that 
some people had when we were involved 
in war and when we were building cow- 
pasture airports all over the country and 
they said that they were going to pick up 
the milk cans in the morning and take 
the old sow pigs to the market in the 
afternoon just has not arrived. And, for 
the factor of safety alone, I hope they do 
not get to transport those things in that 
way. It is an expensive way. For fast 
freight transportation, nothing has been 
invented up to this time to move bulk 
freight as cheaply and as quickly as the 
railroads can move it. You can load a 
meat train in Chicago, start it out for 
New York City in the afternoon, and the 
next day it will be at Jersey City or one 
of the other waterfronts there unloading 
its cargo for Europe. We have fed the 
armies of the world that way, and much 
of the population. So I am not willing 
to sing a swansong for the railroads. I 
want to save them and I want to save 
and improve the aircraft. The factor 
of accidents will always be that way, just 
as you could get hurt with horses and 
1 Any country boy knows that, 


This is a great job this committee has 
done for aviation. I am glad of it and 
am enthusiastically for it. The railroads 
are in a separate agency of their own. I 
am sorry they do not have a good spokes- 
man or a committee working for them 
like the ones working for aviation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no requests for 
time on this side. We are ready to pro- 
ceed with the bill. We think it is a great 
job. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret very much to 
call to the attention of the House a report 
that has just come in over the ticker in 
the Speaker's lobby. 

Brunswick, Mp—State Police 
C. M. Guy Brown said he had received reports 
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that a Capital Airline plane and a jet mili- 
tary craft collided between this Potomac 
River town and Point of Rocks, about 5 miles 
downstream. 

The reports said there were many dead, 
he said. 


It is ironical that at the very time we 
are here talking about this matter, since 
this debate began, these two craft should 
come together. Of course I know noth- 
ing about the cause of it, and we are 
completely unable to try to assess any 
blame or even predict the cause of it. 
It is indeed sad news. The loss of life is 
apparently very heavy. I had just fin- 
ished saying a minute ago, and I reem- 
phasize, that regardless of how much 
money we spend in this budget, and 
there is every penny requested by the 
CAA, except sixteen and one-half million, 
referred to a moment ago by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, which is to be pro- 
vided by the military to meet their por- 
tion of it. So it amounts to no reduction, 
not one cent. I emphasize that, because 
we will undoubtedly hear, as we heard 
in the last crash at Las Vegas, that Con- 
gress had been parsimonious in appro- 
priating enough money to assure air 
travelsafety. Arthur Godfrey has donea 
great disservice to this country when he 
charged the Congress of the United 
States with being solely responsible for 
the crash at Las Vegas. He said that the 
trouble was that Congress had cut and 
cut and cut. That just is not true. Iam 
emphasizing this at this point because 
we have not cut the CAA. We have given 
them great increases through the years. 
I do not know how much the inereases 
amount to without referring back to the 
records, but during the last 5 years it has 
grown greatly. Regardless of how much 
money the Congress may have appro- 
priated, the Las Vegas accident would 
have happened just the same, and no 
doubt that is what we will find about the 
situation in this collision between a 
Capital Airlines plane and a jet airplane, 
Until we develop a type of device where 
all craft, military, civilian, and private 
fiiers will be automatically separated by 
electronic techniques, then we are going 
to have some accidents. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. Does the CAA have any 
supervision whatever over the military 
maneuvers in the air? 

Mr. PRESTON. Up until April 1 of 
this year the CAA had no authority 
whatsoever to allocate the air space, as 
far as military aircraft was concerned. 

Mr. MASON. That, it seems to me, is 
the danger spot: They do assign routes 
for commercial planes, but what is to 
keep the military planes in their maneu- 
vers from crossing those routes and 
bringing about these tragedies? 

Mr. PRESTON. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLT. I would like to congratu- 
late the gentleman on the statement 
about the CAA having all the money 
they can use. We have had several 
tragic crashes out in California, but in 
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every case the military were at fault. 
The latest crash we had down there was 
between a Navy plane and a MATS plane. 
Neither plane had any business being in 
the area, and the responsibility lies with 
the armed services. They should do 
something about it. But as the gentle- 
man knows, as long as the military have 
the right to do anything they want to 
do in the air, fiy anything they want to 
anywhere they want to, I think it is up 
to the armed services to do something 
about it. 

Mr. PRESTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
Operation and regulation 

For necessary expenses of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration in carrying out the 
provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, as amended (49 U. S. C. 401), and 
other acts incident to the enforcement of 
safety regulations, maintenance and opera- 
tion of air navigation and air traffic control 
facilities, and disposal of surplus airports 
and administering instruments of disposal; 
planning, research, and administrative ex- 
penses for carrying out the provisions of the 
Federal Airport Act of May 13, 1946, as 
amended, including furnishing advisory 
services to States and other public and pri- 
vate agencies in connection with the con- 
struction or improvement of airports and 
landing areas; developmental work and sery- 
ice testing as tends to the creation of im- 
proved air navigation facilities, including 
landing areas, aircraft, aircraft engines, pro- 
pellers, appliances, personnel, and operation 
methods, and acquisition of sites for such 
activities by lease or grant; purchase of not 
to exceed 40-passenger motor vehicles for re- 
placement only; purchase of not to exceed 
2 aircraft; hire of aircraft (not exceeding 
$675,000); operation and maintenance of not 
to exceed 112 aircraft; fees and mileage of 
expert and other witnesses; and purchase 
and repair of skis and snowshoes; $230 mil- 
lion: Provided, That there may be credited 
to this appropriation, funds received from 
States, counties, municipalities, and other 
public authorities for expenses incurred in 
the maintenance and operation of air navi- 
gation facilities: Provided further, That the 
Administrator is authorized, subject to the 
procedures prescribed in the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, but without regard 
to the numerical limitations contained 
therein, to place 10 general schedule posi- 
tions in the following grades: 1 in grade 
GS-18, 2 in grade GS-17, and 7 in grade 
GS-16; and such positions shall be in addi- 
tion to positions previously allocated to this 
agency under section 505 of said act. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order against the 
following language of the bill beginning 
in line 6, page 5, and ending in line 14, 
on the ground that it constitutes legisla- 
tion in an appropriation bill in violation 
of rule 21, paragraph 2 of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives: 

Provided further, That the Administrator 
is authorized, subject to the procedures pre- 
scribed in the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, but without regard to the numer- 
ical limitations contained therein, to place 
10 general schedule positions in the follow- 
ing grades: 1 in grade GS-18, 2 in grade 
GS-17, and 7 in grade GS-16; and such posi- 
tions shall be in addition to positions previ- 
ously allocated to this agency under section 
505 of said act. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Georgia desire to be heard on the 


point of order? 
Briefly, Mr. Chair- 


Mr. PRESTON. 
man, I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may 
proceed. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to state by way of explanation 
that this great agency of 24,000 em- 
ployees has only 5 supergrades, yet it is 
handling almost $500 million. 

The committee recognizes the great 
need for some supergrades in this 
agency, and we undertook to emphasize 
the need for it by inserting this language 
in the bill. We concede that the lan- 
guage is legislation and, of course, would 
not argue that it was otherwise and so 
state to the chairman. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, I would 
like to say in connection with the re- 
marks of the gentleman that of course 
the question of supergrades is a matter 
for the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. The proposed classi- 
fied pay increase, S. 734, provides for 
an additional 564 supergrades to be al- 
located as needed by the Civil Service 
Commission. Our committee has sched- 
uled hearings on the entire matter of 
supergrade requirements for May 27 
and 28, at which time, of course, we 
will be glad to hear from this agency. 

Mr. PRESTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. I think that will be good news 
to all of us who are concerned about 
some of our agencies. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to say that 
our committee in marking up this bill 
wanted to call this problem of super- 
grades to the attention of the Congress, 
particularly as it applies to the CAA. 
And, the number included in this bill was 
the very minimum number that we could 
possibly recommend, because there were 
some that thought there should be as 
many as 50 in the CAA at the present 
time. 

Mr. PRESTON. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. I concede the point of 
order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has ex- 
amined the language of the proviso 
and finds it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill and amends existing law. 
Therefore, the Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am delighted with all 
of the activity that this committee has 
undertaken in connection with airplane 
accidents. On Saturday I saw a very 
wonderful demonstration at the Hans- 
cont Airport, at Bedford, in my District, 
of flying very fast jet planes. The ex- 
hibits were thrilling and breathtaking. 
In talking with various people on Satur- 
day I found that often the Reserve and 
National Guard fliers, who also fiy fast 
planes, are not given proper planes to 
fiy. Ihave tried to help them secure safe 
planes, I hope very much that the mil- 
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itary will try more and more toward 
protecting the youngsters that are 
drafted into the service and who are 
there for our national defense. I can- 
not say how grateful I feel today that 
this committee is doing exhaustive work 
in the interest of air safety. I realize, 
at best, aviation is a hazardous profes- 
sion. 
Forest highways (trust fund) 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for carrying out the provisions of 
section 23 of the Federal Highway Act of No- 
vember 9, 1921, as amended (23 U. S. C. 23, 
23a), to remain available until expended, 
$30 million, to be derived from the highway 
trust fund; which sum is composed of $22,- 
250,000, the remainder of the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
1958, and $7,750,000, a part of the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1959: Provided, That this appropriation ~ 
shall be available for the rental, purchase, 
construction, or alterations of buildings and 
sites necessary for the storage and repair of 
equipment and supplies used for road con- 
struction and maintenance, but the total 
cost of any such item under this authoriza- 
tion shall not exceed $15,000. 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against 
the language contained on line 16 imme- 
diately following the language “$30 mil- 
lion to be derived from the ‘highway 
trust fund’” as being legislation on an 
appropriation bill and therefore subject 
to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bonner). Does 
the gentleman from Georgia desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. PRESTON. Briefly, Mr. Chair- 
man. The reason this language was in- 
cluded in the bill is that it was requested 
by the Bureau of the Budget, and for the 
reason further that 95 percent of all for- 
est highways are part of the Federal 
aid system. The committee felt, since 
that was true, it was a logical step to 
put the whole thing under the Federal 
aid system rather than make a direct 
appropriation for forest highways and 
public lands highways. 

I do concede that the point of order is 
well taken; it is legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bonner). The 
Chair has examined the question and 
finds that the language is subject to a 
point of order and therefore sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against the 
language appearing in line 16 of page 17, 
reading “to be derived from the highway 
trust fund,” that the language proposes 
to change existing law and is legislation 
on an appropriations bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in support of this posi- 
tion I would like to point out the follow- 
ing precedents and call to the attention 
of the Chair the existing law applicable 
to the point of order I raise. 

The Federal Highway and Revenue 
Acts of 1956, reported jointly by the 
Committee on Ways and Means and the 
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Committee on Public Works, established 
the existing highway trust fund, pro- 
vided for the transfer of the revenues 
derived from certain then-existing excise 
taxes imposed on highway users, and for 
the transfer of certain new excise taxes 
imposed for the first time upon highway 
users, into such trust fund, and provided, 
with specificity, precisely what expendi- 
tures would be paid from the trust fund. 
Section 209 (b) of the Highway Reve- 
nue Act of 1956 contains a declaration of 
policy as follows: 
It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the Congress that if it hereafter appears— 
(1) that the total receipts of the trust 
fund (exclusive of advances under subsection 
(d)) will be less than the total expenditures 
from such fund (exclusive of repayments of 
such advances); or 
22) that the distribution of the tax burden 
the various classes of persons using 
the Federal-aid highways, or otherwise de- 
riving benefits from such highways, is not 
equitable, 
the Congress shall enact legislation in order 
to bring about a balance of total receipts and 
total expenditures, or such equitable distri- 
bution, as the case may be. 


This indicates that it was the inten- 
tion of Congress to balance receipts and 
expenditures in the trust fund and to 
provide additional revenues in the event 
that receipts should fall below the ex- 
penditures contemplated or in the event 
that expenditures should be incurred as 
a result of additional authorizations 
charged to the fund by future legislation. 

Section 209 (f) relating to the ex- 
penditures from the trust fund provides 
as follows: 

(f) Expenditures from trust fund.— 

(1) Federal-aid highway program 
Amounts in the trust fund shall be available, 
as provided by appropriation acts, for mak- 
ing expenditures after June 30, 1956, and 
before July 1, 1972, to meet those obligations 
of the United States heretofore or hereafter 
incurred under the Federal-Aid Road Act 
approved July 11, 1916, as amended and sup- 
plemented, which are attributable to Fed- 
eral-aid highways (including those portions 
of general administrative expenses of the 
Bureau of Public Roads payable from such 
appropriations). 


It is to be noted that the expenditures 
referred to in section 209 (f) are only 
those expenditures heretofore or here- 
after incurred under the Federal Aid 
Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, which are 
attributable to Federal-aid highways. 

The language appearing on page 17, 
line 16, and page 18, lines 8 and 9, of 
H. R. 12540, to which this memorandum 
is directed, would charge the trust fund 
with expenditures incurred and author- 
ized pursuant to the Federal Highway 
Act of November 9, 1921, as amended, 
and the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1950, relating to forest highways and 
public lands highways respectively. 

It is to be noted that the language 
under discussion and the sections of the 
bill in which it is found do not relate 
to and do not provide funds for obliga- 
tions of the United States incurred un- 
der the Federal Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, which are attributable to Fed- 
eral-aid highways. Rather the expendi- 
tures arise, as stated above, under the 
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Federal Highway Act of November 9, 
1921, as amended, and under the Federal 
Aid Highway Act of 1950. Accordingly, 
it is apparent that the questioned lan- 
guage of the bill changes existing law 
and is legislation on an appropriations 
bill. 
PRECEDENT FOR SUSTAINING POINT OF ORDER 


Precedent for sustaining a point of 
order to the language found on page 
17, line 16, and page 18, lines 8 and 9, 
reading “to be derived from the high- 
way trust fund,” is found in volume 7, 
section 1407, of Cannon’s Precedents and 
in the precedent established by the Hon- 
orable Brooks Hays as Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 11085 on March 4, 1958, which 
may be found on pages 3410-3412 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for March 4, 1958. 

The precedent cited in volume 7, sec- 
tion 1407, of Cannon’s Precedents holds 
that the appropriation of funds held in 
trust in the Federal Treasury is legisla- 
tion, and is not in order in a general 
appropriations bill. It is based on the 
following recited facts. On April 5, 1912, 
the Indian appropriation bill was under 
consideration in the Committee of he 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
The bill authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to withdraw from the Treasury 
of the United States the sum of $25,000 
from funds on deposit to the credit. of 
the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache 
Tribes of Indians of Oklahoma, for the 
support of the agency and pay of em- 
ployees, and $40,000 from such funds for 
the construction and equipment of an 
Indian hospital. Upon a point of order 
raised by the Honorable James R. Mann, 
the Chairman concluded: 

The citation by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa of the statute which he says author- 
izes this action by the committee seems to 
the Chair to provide that the funds of these 
Indians derived from the sale of lands shall 
be placed in the National Treasury to their 
credit and draw a specified interest. But it 
occurs to the Chair that after these funds 
are placed there by statutory enactment it 
would certainly require legislation of some 
sort to take these funds out and disburse 
them, and therefore require new legislation. 
The Chair is inclined to hold that the point 
of order by the gentleman from Illinois is 
well taken, and does so hold, 


The precedent of March 4, 1958, arose 
on the following facts. The bill H. R. 
11085 then being considered in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, making appropriations for 
the Treasury Department, Post Office 
Department and the Tax Court of the 
United States for the fiscal year 1959, 
provided an appropriation of $3.5 million 
to be charged against the highway trust 
fund created by the Highway Revenue 
Act of 1956, to be used for the purpose 
of defraying the administrative costs of 
the Treasury in collecting Federal taxes 
covered into such fund. Upon the point 
of order raised by Hon. HALE Boscs, 
the Chairman, Hon. Brooks Hays, 
held as follows: 

The CHammanw (Mr. Hays of Arkansas), 
The Chair thanks the gentlemen for their 
able presentation and is prepared to rule. 

This matter does present some 
of course, and requires an interpretation of 
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section 209 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1956. Reference to the legislative history 
would indicate that it was the intention of 
the Congress to preserve inviolate trust funds 
for highway purposes, with such indirect use 
as appeared clearly from the act itself. And, 
when we take that into account and the 
precedents with reference to the disposition 
of trust funds, I think it appears that the 
language is not sufficiently broad to cover 
the proposed appropriation in this case, and 
in the absence of an authorization other- 
wise, the point of order should be sustained, 

Now, the Chair has examined the language 
of paragrah (f) of section 209, and it is the 
opinion of the Chair that the appropriation 
in question is not covered. The language 
reads: “Obligations of the United States here- 
tofore or hereafter incurred under the Fed- 
eral-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916, 
as amended and supplemented, which are 
attributable to Federal-aid highways." 

Now, it might be argued that this would 
come within the purview of that broad lan- 
guage, but when you read the language with- 
in the parentheses, you will find that it is 
limited, The portion of that section in par- 
entheses reads: “(Including those portions of 
general administrative expenses of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads payable from such ap- 
propriations.)"” 

It is the opinion of the Chair that this 

comes under the old axiom that where a 
certain purpose is stated other p are 
excluded, and if it had been the intention of 
the Congress to cover such indirect appro- 
priations as this, it would have been clearly 
stated in the same place in which it covers 
administrative expenses of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 
The Chair would point out, too, that the 
citations offered by the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taper] did not 
cover trust funds, and because of the recti- 
tude with which Congress views trust funds 
and the necessity for narrow construction of 
the language included, the Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. Boccs, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: “Amendment 
offered by Mr. Bocas: On page 3, line 18, 
strike out ‘$322,000,000' and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘$325,500,000.’" 


It is submitted that both of these 
precedents are directly in point and will 
sustain a point of order to the language 
found at page 17, line 16, and page 18, 
lines 8 and 9, of H. R. 12540, reading “to 
be derived from the highway trust fund.” 

While it may be argued that the ques- 
tioned language is proper legislation on 
an appropriations bill as a retrenchment 
of expenditures under the Holman rule, 
the precedents would indicate that the 
contrary is true. Thus, relying upon 
volume 7, section 1466, of Cannon’s 
Precedents, it is contended that a propo- 
sition to make an appropriation payable 
from funds already appropriated is not 
in order on an appropriations bill. The 
precedent found in volume 7, section 
1466, of Cannon’s Precedents, arose on 
the following facts. On January 26, 
1921, the agricultural appropriation bill 
was under consideration in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, when the Clerk read: 

For investigations of the chemical and 
physical character of road materials, for con- 
ducting laboratory and field experiments, 
and for studies and investigations in road 
design, independently or in cooperation with 
the State highway departments and other 
agencies, $148,200, payable out of the admin- 
istrative fund provided by the Federal Aid 
Road Act of July 11, 1916, as amended. 
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Upon a point of order raised by the 
Honorable Gilbert N. Haugen, the Chair- 
man, the Honorable Frederick C. Hicks, 
held that payment from a fund already 
appropriated of a sum which would 
otherwise be charged against the Treas- 
ury was not a retrenchment of expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. Horan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, cer- 
tainly the greatly expanded program of 
Federal highway construction grants to 
the States necessitates a review of the 
present financing of highways through 
the national forests and public lands. 

I wish to call the attention of the 
Committee to the fact that the forest 
highways and public land highways are 
quite often connecting links between im- 
portant segments of the Nation’s high- 
way network and, of course, as such 
are primarily for the benefit of the Na- 
tion’s highway users. It follows, there- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, that it is logical 
that they be financed in the same man- 
ner as the regular Federal aid programs; 
that is, as the Committee has acted and 
as they have pointed out in their re- 
port, through the highway trust fund. 

As a matter of background, let us re- 
view what the Federal Aid Highway Act 
authorizes. It authorizes three cate- 
gories: First, Federal aid primary, sec- 
ondary, and the Interstate Systems 
which require State matching funds and 
are financed from the highway trust 
fund; second, forest and public lands 
highways which up until now have been 
financed from the general fund and 
through direct appropriations; and third, 
forest development roads and trails, In- 
dian reservations’ roads, designated 
parkways, and roads and trails in na- 
tional parks and monuments which are 
also financed presently from the general 
fund. 

It is not the intention of the subcom- 
mittee to have this third category fi- 
nanced from the trust fund. 

To show what an integral part of the 
State road networks, the forest high- 
ways, and the public highways are, I 
would like to point out that of the total 
forest highways of 24,234 miles, 9,062 
miles are on the Federal primary system 
already, and 9,590 are on the secondary 
system, for a total of 18,652 miles. Ap- 
proximately 800 miles of this grand total 
are coincident with the major Interstate 
System. The remaining mileage on the 
other State systems are not financed 
with Federal funds. The public lands 
highways are not a separate system. 
However, of the 137 miles constructed in 
the last 5 years, 100 percent are on the 
primary or secondary system. 

It should again be noted that the pro- 
vision of access to the public domain by 
these systems is of secondary importance 
as the primary responsibility of access is 
provided by the third category which I 
have already mentioned. The proposal 
in this bill in no way affects the existing 
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authorization for access roads and trails 
to agencies responsible for administra- 
tion of the public domain. 

By usage, the forest and public lands 
highways are essentially a grant-in-kind 
to the States. Originally they were ini- 
tiated during a period when Federal aid 
was a small part of the total cost of 
highway construction. It should be 
noted that the Western States, which 
contained a large concentration of Fed- 
eral domain lands, were secured addi- 
tional support in the past under these 
programs on the basis that these lands 
produced no revenue for the States’ 
treasuries. 

Now we come to the meat in the coco- 
nut for we should note that this need for 
additional directly appropriated Federal 
contributions is no longer necessary in 
view of, first, the increased amount of 
grants provided under the 1956 Highway 
Act; second, increased State funds now 
available for highway construction; and 
third, the existence of an equitable 
weighting factor in the Highway Act 
that increases the Federal payment un- 
der the Federal-aid programs to as much 
as 95 percent on the Interstate and about 
86 percent on other systems to those 
States with large areas of the public 
domain. 

Were it not for this fact, the matching 
formulas would be 90 percent and 50 per- 
cent as proposed in the bill. Future 
authorizations for forest and public- 
lands highways will be funded from the 
highway trust fund in the same way as 
Federal-aid programs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Public lands highways (trust fund) 

For payment of obligations incurred pur- 
suant to the contract authorization granted 
by section 106 of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956 (23 U. S. C. 155), to remain avail- 
able until expended, $2,692,000, to be derived 
from the highway trust fund; which sum is 
composed of $692,000, the balance of the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1958, and $2 million, a part 
of the amount authorized for the fiscal year 
1959. 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against the 
language appearing on line 8, “$2,692,000, 
to be derived from the ‘highway trust 
fund’ “ as being legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
situation is the same with this item as 
the previous item, and we concede the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has ex- 
amined the language and sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the titles to the 
two paragraphs just read, forest high- 
ways and public lands highways be cor- 
rected in consonance with the action 
taken on the points of order that have 
been made; that the words “trust fund” 
be stricken from the title. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Preston: On 
page 18, line 13, strike out: 

“Reductions in appropriations 
“Forest Highways 

“The unexpected balances as of June 30, 
1958, of appropriations granted under this 
head for fiscal year 1958, and prior fiscal 
years, are rescinded and shall revert to the 
general fund. 

“Public Lands Highways 

“The unexpended balances as of June 30, 
1958, of appropriations granted under this 
head for fiscal year 1958, and prior fiscal 
years, are rescinded and shall revert to the 
general fund.” 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is necessary due to the point 
of order that has just been made, Had 
the language that was stricken remained 
in the bill, it would have been proper 
to have rescinded the existing appro- 
priations, but since the point of order 
was made, it is necessary to strike this 
language or else the funds on hand 
will be rescinded. 

I ask the adoption of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 


read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WEATHER BUREAU 
Salaries and erpenses 

For expenses necessary for the Weather 
Bureau, including maintenance and opera- 
tion of aircraft; not to exceed $25,000 for 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); and 
not to exceed $10,000 for maintenance of a 
printing office in the city of Washington, as 
authorized by law; $39 million: Provided, 
That during the current fiscal year the maxi- 
mum amount authorized under section 3 (a) 
of the act of June 2, 1948 (15 U. S. C. 327), 
for extra compensation to employees of other 
Government agencies for taking and trans- 
mitting meteorological observations, shall be 
$5 per day; and the maximum base rate of 
pay authorized under section 3 (b) of said 
act, for employees conducting meteorologi- 
cal investigations in the Arctic region, shall 
be $6,500 per annum, except that not more 
than five of such employees at any one time 
may receive a base rate of $9,000 per annum, 
and such employees may be appointed with- 
out regard to the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended. 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I direct this ques- 
tion to the chairman of the committee 
and renew my request of a few mo- 
ments ago to find out if in the appropri- 
ations for the Weather Bureau there is 
any amount of money allocated for what 
is called the probability reports the 
Weather Bureau has been putting out, 
especially in my section of the coun- 
try. 
This has given us quite a lot of con- 
cern in Florida. Here is the Weather 
Bureau putting out a probability report 
of what the weather may be 30 days 
from now. It has caused a great deal of 
destruction of business. 

When I inquired of the Bureau what 
this information was used for I was told 
that in many instances it was useful to 
ships at sea. I contacted one of the 
great ship operators of my section of the 
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country and they assured me that they 
did not use this information, that they 
have their own method of getting in- 
formation, 

Of course we are interested in the 
weather, the approach of storms and 
things of that kind, and we want all 
the facilities available. We just do not 
see where the Weather Bureau has 
reached the point where it can predict 
30 days in the future as it did last 
year, predicting four storms hitting in 
some particular place in the State of 
Florida, when we did not have one. I 
think it is high time these people spent 
some of their money on actual weather 
forecasts. 

Mr. PRESTON. I think the funds are 
in this bill for probability reports. It 
may be debatable, I think, as to whether 
this is a good thing. I do know that 
businessmen have often consulted the 
probability reports in an effort to fix a 
satisfactory date for a sale, for in- 
stance. Sometimes their schedule is set 
up based on what the weather proba- 
bilities are, such as outdoor gatherings 
of various sorts. Political gatherings, I 
may say, are sometimes held based on 
what the weather probabilities are. 
There are many things these probability 
reports could affect. It is true they 
might cause some inconvenience to some 
people perhaps in the gentleman’s area. 
I can understand how a fruit grower 
who is warned that the weather is going 
to do one thing might go to great steps 
to get ready for it, and then when the 
weather does not occur as predicted he 
would be out of pocket for his prepara- 
tions. The exact amount is not at my 
fingertips because it is part of the fore- 
casting operation of the Bureau. 

Mr. HALEY. I thank the gentleman. 
I hope he will give me the amount so 
that I may attempt to answer any ques- 
tions about it. 

Mr. PRESTON. I shall certainly try 
to satisfy the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr.PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Preston: On 
page 21, line 16, strike out “$39,000,000” and 
insert “$39,060,000.” 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to provide 
a weather station at the city of Lansing, 
Mich. That city, the capital of the State, 
is without a weather station at the air- 
port. This airport had 104,000 opera- 
tions during the last calendar year, with 
7,000 instrument flight plans filed. 
There has been great complaint about 
it. The matter was brought to my atten- 
tion by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Rasavt] after the markup and I 
consulted with the Weather Bureau in 
order to determine whether this facility 
should be established, The Weather 
Bureau advised me that Lansing, Mich., 
was No. 1 on the priority list of the 
Weather Bureau for the establishment of 
weather stations at airports. Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, I have offered this 
amendment to provide the service of that 
facility which seems to be so essential. 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman from 
Georgia, I think, has offered a very fine 
amendment to get this Weather Bureau 
installation at Lansing, Mich. It 
seems to me when the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] appeared 
before our committee urging that this 
facility be installed at Lansing, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN] pointed out that this particular 
airport met all the qualifications and the 
criteria necessary for the establishment 
of facilities of this kind, Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. PRESTON. Yes, indeed. I would 
like to point out that I did go back and 
read the testimony. I was absent on 
that day because we were having a 
markup of the State bill. I went back 
and read the testimony of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and 
the witnesses who appeared before the 
committee and, indeed, the testimony 
and the evidence was convincing to me 
that the facility did need this essential 
installation. 

WEATHER FACILITIES AT LANSING, MICH, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word and 
rise in support of the amendment. I 
take this time to commend my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Georgia, for his cooperation in offering 
this amendment and also to acknowledge 
with gratitude the assistance which I 
have had from the very able gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Rasaut], a member 
of the Appropriations Committee, who 
has been so willing to cooperate in pro- 
viding an adequate weather facility at 
Lansing, Mich. 

I am deeply grateful to the chairman 
of the subcommittee and all its members 
for the courtesy they extended to Mr. 
Walter Patenge, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Lansing, Mich., and 
Mr. Fred L. Waite, chief, education-air 
safety division, Michigan Department of 
Aeronautics, and myself when we ap- 
peared before the subcommittee on May 
1. I was impressed with the deep con- 
cern of the committee over its obliga- 
tions to provide for air safety and also 
with the thoroughness with which they 
considered the data we presented. 

In regard to this amendment, I would 
just like to point out a few additional 
facts which I presented in greater detail 
during the hearings. These are to be 
found on pages 841 to 848 of the subcom- 
mittee’s printed hearings. The Capital 
City Airport in Lansing has a high de- 
gree of heavy weather conditions due 
to its proximity to the Great Lakes, and 
I have had many letters from city and 
State officials who are concerned about 
the lack of adequate weather informa- 
tion so vital in maintaining safe flying 
conditions. Lansing is one of the largest 
of the 12 State capitals which lack avia- 
tion weather facilities at its airport and 
it is the largest flight city in Michigan 
without this service. 

Minimum standards as set by the 
‘Weather Bureau for establishing an avi- 
ation weather facility provide that the 
airport have 24,000 itinerary flights per 
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year, 2,000 of which are instrument oper- 
ations. Statistics from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration for the calendar 
year 1957 show that there were 104,109 
total flights and 7,026 instrument flights 
recorded at Lansing, well above the re- 
quirements. At the present time, there is 
no one at Capital City Airport who can 
give complete weather information to 
the pilots. Aviators are required to oper- 
ate with telephoned data, lacking the 
maps and charts necessary for a real 
weather picture, and even this service, 
which is given by an office designed for 
agricultural research, is available only 
from 9 to 5 o’clock 5 days a week. 

When the new terminal building, 
which is under construction at the air- 
port was designed, CAA authorities gave 
advice as to the type of space that would 
be needed for a weather facility. This 
space has been provided and will be avail- 
able later this summer—all that is 
needed are funds to equip and staff the 
office on a 24-hour a day or 168 hours a 
week basis, which, I am informed by the 
Weather Bureau, would require $60,000 
ye first year and $55,000 per year there- 

er. 

At this point in my remarks, I would 
like to insert the statement made before 
the subcommittee by Mr. Waite, as well 
as letters from Mr. Albert C. Boyd, gen- 
eral manager of the Lansing Chamber of 
Commerce; Mr. F. W. Reichelderfer, 
Chief of the United States Weather Bu- 
reau; and Mr. Russell Hilding, chairman 
of the Lansing Aviation Weather Service 
Committee. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF GREATER LANSING, 
Lansing, Mich., February 20, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Member of Congress, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CHAMBERLAIN: At the 
Capital City Airport serving the Lansing 
metropolitan area there is under construc- 
tion at the present time a million dollar 
terminal building. This is to be completed 
some time this year. When the Michigan 
Department of Aeronautics, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the city of Lansing agreed to 
finance such a building, plans were made for 
inclusion of the United States Weather Bu- 
reau for this area to be housed at that 
structure. The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration was asked for and provided recom- 
mendations on the design and location of 
appropriate space for the Weather Bureau. 
Some time later, for unexplained reasons, 
the decision was made not to move the 
Weather Bureau from East Lansing back to 
the airport. 

It is our understanding that the services 
and facilities of weather bureaus are consid- 
ered a vital and integral part of airport 
operations. Not only does the Capital City 
Airport serve a considerable local area, but it 
is also the location of Michigan’s Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics with several State 
planes, and is an important base for private 
and business aircraft as well as being used 
extensively for commercial aviation. 

The board of directors and the aviation 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Lansing on behalf of this area’s busi- 
ness and professional personnel urgently re- 
quest that you investigate and institute 
action to resolve this question so that the 
Weather Bureau may be located where it will 
be of greatest possible service to the citizens 
of Michigan in space still available and 
designed for it in the new terminal building 
at the Capital City Airport. 
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Among the many reasons for such action, 
in our opinion, are the following: 

1. The Weather Bureau was for many years 
at the airport and was moved without ex- 
planation to an unrelated location at East 


2. Its present location fails utterly to serve 
those most in need of complete weather data 
for wide areas of the country into which they 
must fiy. 

3. A new, efficient and attractive terminal 
building is under construction including 
space designed by officials of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for a weather 
bureau. 

4. Increased use of the Capitol City Air- 
port has recently forced extension of tower 
operations from 16 hours a day to 24 hours. 

5. It is difficult if not impossible to se- 
cure over the telephone adequate weather 
information to insure the safety of fiyers 
requiring such information. 

6. The location of the Weather Bureau at 
an airport is the normal pattern in the 
country, and to the best of our knowledge 
any other location is extremely rare. 

7. Capital City Airport is an alternate 
location for other major airlines in addition 
to Capital Airlines and North Central Air- 
lines, Inc., now serving it. 

8. Location of the Weather Bureau at Capi- 
tol City Airport would further protect and 
make full use of the investment the Federal 
Government, State of Michigan and city of 
Lansing have in that facility. 

9. It is our understanding. that the major 
use of weather bureau information is by the 
aviation industry. The safety of these pilots 
and the passengers depends to a large extent 
on accurate up-to-the-minute weather data. 
Much of this information can best be se- 
cured by visual inspection of weather maps 
not now available. 

The directors and committee urge imme- 
diate action, since the terminal building is 
nearing completion and final allocation of 
space must be made soon for greatest econ- 
omy and efficiency. 

Respectfully, 
ALBERT C. Born, 
General Manager. 
UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
WEATHER BUREAU, 
Washington, March 3, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr, CHAMBERLAIN: With reference 
to your request concerning the Lansing air- 
port, you asked what the cost would be for 
establishing and maintaining a full-time 
Weather Bureau staff for aviation service. 
It is estimated that the cost would be 
850,000 for the 10 months beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1958, through June 30, 1959. 
This would cover salaries of six employees 
for around-the-clock service, 7 days a week 
and include office equipment and special 
aviation instrumental equipment installed. 

The agricultural, climatological and pub- 
lic-weather service now rendered from our 
downtown office is not included in this 
figure but this service would be moved to 
the airport when and if a station is estab- 
lished. 

We will be glad to give you any further 
information desired. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. W. REICHELDERFER, 
Chief of Bureau. 


Manch 26, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CHAMBERLAIN: The de- 
cision by the United States Weather Bureau 
not to reestablish its office at the Capital 
City Airport, Lansing, Mich., has caused 
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great concern in aviation circles throughout 
the State. 

This concern has led to the establishment 
of the Aviation Weather Service Committee 
of Lansing. 

The committee is composed of private in- 
dividuals and fixed base operators at the 


airport. 

It is the feeling of the committee that 
synoptic maps and the latest weather briefing 
service should be available at the airport 
to meet the growing aviation needs. 

At the same time weather briefing is pro- 
vided pilots, none of the present services to 
Michigan State University, or the general 
public, by the Weather Bureau station, now 
located in downtown East Lansing, would 
be cut. 

Private flying at the airport has more than 
doubled, in the numbers of both itinerant 
and local aircraft using the facilities, since 
the Airport Weather Bureau was closed in 
1954. 

Wider use of aircraft in private industry, 
plus more interest in aviation on the part 
of the general public, have resulted in the 
increased activity at the airport as indicated 
by the movement of recorded aircraft. 

fiscal 1954, only 22,090 itinerant 
aircraft used the airport in addition to 33,708 
local aircraft. In the same year only 1,597 
instrument operations were recorded. 

In fiscal 1957, these figures swelled to 
53,590 itinerant aircraft, 54,082 local aircraft 
and 6,884 instrument operations. 

Lansing, because it is the capital city, 
and headquarters of many large industrial 
organizations, has experienced a much 
sharper rise in air traffic than most other 
outstate cities. 

Today it is second only to Detroit in air 
traffic. Despite this, 3 other cities in the 
State, with much less traffic during 1957, 
have weather facilities at their municipal 
airports. 

In total operations, Flint had 91,026; Grand 
Rapids, 66,125; and Muskegon, 39,341. Lans- 
ing had a total of 107,772. Only one city, 
Grand Rapids, had more instrument opera- 
tions. They totaled 9,796 compared to Lans- 
ing’s 6,884. 

In February of this year the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration placed the air-traffic 
control tower on a 24-hour basis. Previously 
the tower operated only 16 hoursa day. This 
indicates that the Federal authorities recog- 
nize the increase as warranting more aero- 
nautical service. 

At the present time only one person is as- 
signed to the Weather Bureau at East Lans- 
ing for pilot briefing. 

When he is busy or not available pilots 
must seek information either from the com- 
munications station at the airport or call 
long distance to Weather Bureau stations in 
Detroit or Grand Rapids. If the pilots wish 
to look at a weather map they must travel 
to the station at East Lansing, 10 miles from 
the field. 

By moving the bureau from East Lansing, 
services to the general public would in no 
way be affected since they can be served by 
telephone. 

It is true that some inconvenience would 
result in the handling of climatology and 
other services carried on by the local Bureau 
with the various departments at Michigan 
State University. However, this would in- 
volve only a 15-minute automobile drive 
from the airport to the campus. 

The depth of the concern of Michigan 
pilots over the lack of Weather Bureau fa- 
cilities at the Lansing Airport is reflected 
by the more than 400 pilots who have signed 
petitions calling for its return. The peti- 
tions, or copies thereof, are attached to this 
letter. 

These pilots realize they cannot obtain 
sufficient briefing information from the pres- 
ent facilities. It should be clearly under- 
stood that no one has any complaint with 
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the present personnel in either the Weather 
Bureau or the Air Traffic Communications 
Station, They feel, however, that under 
present conditions the personnel cannot 
properly handle the task of briefing pilots 
adequately. 

Pilots flying in Michigan face problems 


encountered in few other areas in the - 


Nation. Since the State is surrounded on 
three sides by the Great Lakes, weather 
conditions change rapidly, and sometimes 
violently, due to the lake effects. In the in- 
terest of safety these pilots must be af- 
forded the best and latest weather infor- 
mation. 

Concern over the lack of adequate fa- 
cilities has been voiced not only by private 
pilots and fixed base operators, who do a 
considerable amount of charter flying, but 
also by the Conservation, State Police, High- 
way and Aeronautics Departments of the 
government of Michigan. All of these de- 
partments operate aircraft extensively 
throughout the State. 

National Guard pilots, based at Abrams 
Airport, Grand Ledge, are also deeply con- 
cerned over this lack of facilities, 

It is the feeling of this committee that 
you should take a deep interest in this 
problem, At stake is not only the lives of 
the pilots and their passengers, but great 
economic loss should a crash result from the 
Tack of adequate weather briefing facilities. 

Yours very truly, 
RUSSELL HILDING, 
Chairman Aviation Weather Service 
Committee. 


STATEMENT OF FRED L. WAITE, CHIEF, EDUCA- 
TION-AIR SAFETY DIVISION, MICHIGAN DE- 


MITTEE ON COMMERCE, May 1, 1958 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Fred L. Waite. I am 
chief of the education-air safety division of 
the Michigan Department of Aeronautics. 

The Michigan Department of Aeronautics 
is primarily interested from an air safety 
standpoint, in the United States Weather 
Bureau's return to the Capital City Airport, 
Lansing, from their present quarters in an 
East office building, located approxi- 
mately 10 miles distant from the airport. 

It should be understood that we are not 
critical of the services provided by their 
limited staff of 1 forecaster, a staff clima- 
tologist assigned to Michigan State Univer- 
sity and 1 secretary; however, due to staff 
limitations, in addition to the inacessibility 
of their present quarters, weather briefing 
must of necessity be obtained by phone, 
during the hours of 8 to 5 o’clock, on week- 
days only. This is a most unsatisfactory 
method for adequate and safe preflight plan- 
ning; for example, difficulty is often experi- 
enced in obtaining a telephone connection 
with the Weather Bureau office during the 
day, and after repeated unsuccessful at- 
tempts pilots tend to take off without 
weather briefing rather than delay further. 
After 6 o'clock, only a tape recorded mes- 
sage, which is generally of little help, can 
be received by phone. During the weekends, 
when traffic is at its heaviest, no contact 
whatsoever can be made between pilot and 
forecaster. Present trends are for early 
morning and late evening departures and/or 
arrivals; which means that no weather brief- 
ings are available unless the pilot places 
a long-distance call, of approximately 80 
miles, to the Detroit Flight Advisory Weather 
Service. Here again, this tends to influence 
flights without adequate briefings. 

Weather maps depicting past and present 
conditions, which should be readily available 
for study by pilot and forecaster alike, are 
inaccessible to those arriving at, or depart- 
ing from, the airport. It is often said that 
one picture is worth a thousand words, and 
this is particularly true when viewing a 
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weather map during pilot briefings and en 
route weather analysis. 

Pilots flying in Michigan, face problems en- 
countered in few other areas in the Nation, 
Since the State is surrounded on three sides 
by the Great Lakes, weather conditions 
change rapidly and sometimes violently due 
to the lake effects. In addition to this is 
the State’s unusual geographical location in 
relation to the movement of weather systems 
originating in the Arctic as well as Central 
and Southern Pacific areas. Most systems 
traverse the United States in a sweeping 
northeasterly course, which more often than 
not orientates them across Michigan’s Upper 
and Lower Peninsulas. Many times they 
stagnate, thereby presenting a difficult prob- 
lem even to professionally trained forecasters, 
not to exclude those who may by comparison 
have less knowledge of meteorology. 

Lansing, because it is the capital city, and 
headquarters of many large industrial organ- 
izations, has experienced a sharp rise in air 
traffic both intrastate and interstate. It is 
second only to Detroit, in the amount of air 
traffic handled, yet three other cities in the 
State, with less traffic, have pilot weather 
briefing facilities at their municipal airports. 
Here, again, I cite this not critically, but only 
to focus attention on the need for improved 
service as well as physical movement of the 
existing Weather Bureau facilities from their 
present location to the Capital City Airport. 

Lansing is located in the center of a 90- 
mile diameter circle, encompassing 28 air- 
ports, on which 417 aircraft are regularly 
hangared. This area provides a base of op- 
eration for more than one-seventh of Michi- 
gan’s fleet of 2,895 State-registered aircraft, 
yet it has but one Weather Bureau, inade- 
quately staffed to render services which are 
so badly needed if we are to materially re- 
duce the numbers of traffic accidents each 
year directly attributed to adverse weather 
conditions. True, other forecast services 
exist outside this area which comprises the 
heart of central Michigan. However, it is my 
belief that most airmen flying into or 
through this area would use Lansing in 
preference to calling other Weather Bureau 
facilities not as centrally located. 

This is not only true in Michigan, but 
throughout the Nation, where increased 
Weather Bureau services would, in my per- 
sonal opinion, provide an invaluable con- 
sulting and guidance service to those using 
our aerial highways as an expedient to com- 
merce and recreation. 

During 1957, 53,590 itinerant and 54,082 
local aircraft operations were recorded by our 
air-traffic-control tower, which was recently 
returned from 16 to 24 hours a day by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration due to in- 
creased activity. These statistics, we believe, 
should help substantiate the need for in- 
creased Weather Bureau services at Michi- 
gan's Capital City Airport. 

At the present time, a $7 million air ter- 
minal is under construction at the airport, 
with space provided for the United States 
Weather Bureau. We have been assured by 
them that their offices would be moved to 
the airport, providing funds are available 
for the necessary increase in staff and result- 
ing service which is indicated as being so 
necessary. 

It is for this reason that I am here to re- 
quest favorable consideration, from this 
committee, for sufficient funds to permit the 
United States Weather Bureau to return at 
the earliest date, and reestablish their avia- 
tion forecast services to those using the 
facilities of the Capital City Airport at Lan- 
sing. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear 
before this committee. I will be glad to 
answer any questions which you as members 
may wish to ask. 


Again, I wish to express my thanks to 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
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committee for offering this amendment. 
I urge that it be adopted in the interests 
of greater air safety, with which we are 
all so vitally concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. PRESTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
Salaries and expenses 

For necessary expenses of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, including contract steno- 
graphic reporting services; employment of 
temporary guards on a contract or fee basis; 
salaries and traveling expenses of employees 
detailed to attend courses of training con- 
ducted by the Government or industries 
serving aviation; purchase (1 for replace- 
ment only), hire, operation, maintenance, 
and repair of aircraft; expenses of attend- 
ance at meetings of organizations concerned 
with the activities of this appropriation; hire 
of passenger motor vehicles; services as au- 
thorized by section 15 of the act of August 
2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), at rates for indi- 
viduals not to exceed $50 per diem, $6 
million: Provided, That the Chairman is au- 
thorized, subject to the procedures prescribed 
in the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
but without regard to the numerical limi- 
tations contained therein, to place 10 gen- 
eral schedule positions in the following 
grades; 1 in grade GS-18, 2 in grade GS-17, 
and 7 in grade GS-16; and such positions 
shall be in addition to positions previously 
allocated to this agency under section 505 
of said act. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against 
the language on page 28, beginning with 
line 2 and ending on line 10, on the 
ground that it constitutes legislation on 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to point out that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is a rather small 
agency but one which deals with the 
most competent lawyers and accountants 
in the Nation and oftentimes in other 
countries, dealing with the question of 
subsidies. The committee has felt that 
it has not been adequately equipped to 
cope with the talent they come up 
against on these subsidy cases. In order 
that they may be amply equipped to 
match the wits of brilliant legal lights 
and outstanding accountants that rep- 
resent airlines of the Nation, we included 
this language. However, we concede 
that the language is legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bonner). 
Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House, 
with sundry amendments adopted in 
Committee of the Whole, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and the bill, as amended, do 
pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bonner, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 12540) making appropriations for 
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the Department of Commerce and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments.to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ae engrossment and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who spoke on the bill may have 5 legisla- 
tive days in which to extend their re- 
marks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FOR A FEDERAL FAIR TRADE LAW 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHLEY] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, because 
of its importance I should like to direct 
attention to H. R. 10527, a measure to 
establish a Federal fair trade law which 
is now impending before the committee. 

The purpose of this bill is to equalize 
rights in the distribution of identified 
merchandise by establishing a permissive 
national resale maintenance program 
designed to preserve the benefits of the 
operation of the price mechanism in free, 
competitive markets. The bill, if en- 
acted, will enable the small manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, and retailer to com- 
pete in marketing branded commodities 
with the large, independent manufac- 
turers and wholesalers who are suffi- 
ciently integrated to control their own 
outlets. 

The necessity of this legislation is suf- 
ficiently attested to by the recent sharp 
decline and dangerously high mortality 
rate of small businesses across our Na- 
tion. It is my understanding that dur- 
ing peak prosperity years 1953 to 1957, 
inclusive, small-business failures ac- 
count for 64.6 percent of the Nation’s 
total bankruptcies. Such disaster, hav- 


ing befallen small business, has now 
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reflected itself in our present economic 
recession. It is important to remember 
that the small, independent retailer who 
still distributes over 50 percent of this 
country’s goods is the economic back- 
bone of a free, competitive society and 
without legislation such as the proposed 
H. R. 10527 small business faces the 
threat of economic extinction. 

The opponents of a resale mainte- 
nance program insist that competition 
to be fair must be absolutely unre- 
strained. But it has long been recog- 
nized that unregulated trade leads to 
unethical practices and unfair competi- 
tion. The small or medium sized man- 
ufacturer or brandowner who cannot 
afford to finance his distribution should 
be enabled to compete with the finan- 
cially powerful manufacturer or brand- 
owner who controls all the outlets for 
the distribution of his branded prod- 
ucts. To this end the law should be so 
framed as to enable the small manu- 
facturer and retailer to enlist the 
assistance of independent distributors 
through the establishment of prices to 
the ultimate consumer. 

The weakness of a competitive system 
operating without resale price mainte- 
nance of identified goods is evident in 
each phase of the factory-to-shelf proc- 
ess. The ratio of failures of small-busi- 
ness men, driven out of business by the 
lack of such a resale program, is ex- 
actly proportionate to integration of 
large manufacturers having the re- 
sources to accommodate themselves to 
the situation, with their retail outlets 
and resultant ultimate control of dis- 
tribution. The small manufacturer 
suffers at the hands of consumer- 
hungry distributors who resort to unfair 
and deceptive marketing devices such as 
loss-leader sales and related pricing 
practices of identified brand-name goods. 
These practices are designed to lure a 
consumer public dazzled by the low 
price of time-tested, familiar brand ar- 
ticles. What the public seldom realizes 
is that larger retailers can afford profit- 
less prices only if the leader loss is re- 
couped elsewhere in unidentified or 
inferior goods. Manufacturers suffer 
because leader-loss prices drive out 
smaller competition; profitless prices be- 
come established prices; outlets are nar- 
rowed and there are fewer markets for 
the consumer. Previous experience 
bears out the fact that loss-leader sales 
result in loss of public confidence and 
loss of respect. 

I do not have to tell this committee 
that in a mass production economy such 
as ours any threat to small independent 
retail business is a very real threat to 
our entire economy. We have in this 
country legislation which protects labor 
and softens the rigors of harsh and un- 
fettered competition by the requirement 
of the payment of minimum wages. We 
have also thought it wise to protect the 
farmer against completely unfettered 
competition. In both of these instances, 
which I believe are wise, we have done so 
because we believe that the interests of 
certain segments of our society must be 
protected against unfair and monopolis- 
tic competition. I believe that it is just 
as wise and just as important that we 
afford similar protection to the small 
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manufacturer, to the small wholesaler, 
and above all to the small independent 
retailer. 

I do not have to point out to this com- 
mittee that it is the essence of a resale 
price maintenance program to eliminate 
price competition between distributors 
of particular identified articles where the 
resale price has been duly established. 
The proposed law is limited to identified 
merchandise which is in free and open 
competition with articles of the same 
general class. I believe the evidence ad- 
duced before this committee will dem- 
onstrate that this kind of protection for 
equal distribution does not result in un- 
due price increase, but on the contrary 
tends to hold the line against inflation 
more effectively than other merchandise. 

H. R. 10527 is strongly supported by 
the independent manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers in my district and 
in my State for what I believe to be time- 
tested, valid reasons. The last decade 
has witnessed a consistent trend in the 
distribution and service business of this 
Nation toward bigness and a coincident 
growth in the number of failures, liquida- 
tions and mergers of small firms. Cer- 
tainly this indicates a need for concerted 
and intelligent action to reverse this 
dangerous trend. I understand that 45 
out of 48 States have permissive price 
maintenance statutes to cover the dis- 
tribution of identified merchandise and 
rather than drift in the wake of State 
law on a matter of national importance, 
I earnestly recommend that this commit- 
tee report this bill favorably to the floor 
of the House and give Congress the op- 
portunity to reaffirm its faith in the 
antitrust laws of our Nation. 


ELMER DAVIS 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ex- 
press my sorrow and sense of loss in the 
death of my old friend Elmer Davis who 
was one of the most brilliant and per- 
ceptive personalities in our generation. 
From 1910 to 1913 Elmer and I were fel- 
low students. In that period those of 
us who knew Elmer were impressed by 
his sound scholarship, his obvious lit- 
erary competence, and above all by his 
sardonic wit. We thought Elmer would 
gofar. Hedid. 

Elmer began life as a reporter; and, 
amid a diversity of occupations, he re- 
mained a reporter to the end. I remem- 
ber one of his early assignments was on 
the famous Ford Peace Ship in World 
War I, an episode ideally designed to 
display the young writer’s reportorial 
talents. 

Elmer wrote some good novels and 
some wonderful essays. My favorite 
among his novels was Friends of Mr. 
Sweeney. 

History will record and appraise 
Elmer’s wartime service to the Nation in 
World War II as head of the Office of 
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War Information. I know myself what 
devotion he carried to the task. 

In my judgment Elmer Davis will be 
longest remembered as a news broad- 
caster. He brought the 5-minute news 
broadcast to the level of an art form as 
definite as the sonnet, There was noth- 
ing disembodied about Elmer as a broad- 
caster. His Hoosier voice which never 
succumbed to any alien influences, and 
his sharp wit always told one that it was 
Elmer on the air and none of the more 
unctuous and Olympian commentators. 
But Elmer was restrained. He never 
ranted or preached. He never slopped 
over. A classicist, he cleaved to the 
classic formula Nothing too much.” 

I shall never forget his news broadcast 
in the anxious days between Hitler’s in- 
vasion of Poland and the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Elmer was about the only man 
in those days that I fully trusted. 

As a critic of the American scene since 
the end of World War II, there was no 
one more stimulating or penetrating. 
But he was smitten in 1953 with a series 
of ailments, and in the last 5 years fate 
rained on him blow after blow. I shall 
never forget my few visits with him in 
these last days. “I wouldn’t mind,” he 
said, “if only I could work.” 

He is a great figure of a critical period 
of our history and I salute him as such. 
As a friend I shall never cease to mourn 
his loss. 


CUBAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
bonds of common interest and of affec- 
tion unite the people of Cuba and the 
people of the United States. Today in 
the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States we pause in 
our deliberations to note the anniversary 
of Cuban independence and to send to 
our friend and neighbor greetings and 
good wishes. 

To me, and I think to most Americans, 
this is an anniversary of independence 
second only to our own Fourth of July 
in the sentiment that it implies. As a 
boy of 16, a soldier in Shafter’s Ameri- 
can Expedition serving side by side with 
Cuban soldiers, it was my happy fortune 
to play a small and humble part in 
Cuba’s liberation from the yoke of Spain. 
Fifty-seven years later I returned to 
Cuba, and the days of my visit were 
packed with emotion. Cuba is so very 
close to my heart, its people so dear to 
me, so much Cuba and my own country 
have to gain in a continuing and ever 
strengthening friendship, that I hope 
and pray mutual understanding will 
guide our course together through all 
the years of the future. 

During my stay in Cuba I visited the 
tomb of Jose Marti and with reverence 
placed a wreath in loving memory of this 
great apostle of freedom who from his 
base in New York had carried on the 
movement to liberate his beloved and 
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beautiful isle from the grip of an op- 
pressor. It had been Marti’s magnifi- 
cent prose that acquainted Americans 
with the plight of his enslaved country 
and caused American hearts to ache 
with compassion. 

So had it been in 1848 and 1851, when 
from the United States had gone expedi- 
tions to free Cuba. So was it in Marti’s 
time. So was it in 1898 when after the 
tragedy of the blown-up Maine Ameri- 
can troops joined with Cuban troops in 
ending the long reign of Spain and mak- 
ing Cuba Libre a reality. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, for over a century the heart of 
Cuba and the heart of the United States 
have beat as one. In this long back- 
ground of association is the foundation 
of an enduring friendship that will stand 
through the ages, the stout guardian of 
hemispheric solidarity. Let no one seek 
to put asunder two great peoples so hap- 
pily wedded by a century and more of 
warm and sympathetic working to- 
gether. 

As Americans we are proud that we 
did not follow the accepted international 
behavior of the time by taking over the 
rich island of Cuba as the prize of war. 
We are proud that we asked nothing for 
ourselves except friendship, that we gave 
unselfishly our effort and money to aid 
the people of Cuba in preparation for 
Cuba’s destiny as a sovereign nation, en- 
joying the freedom so honorably and 
bravely earned. 

CONQUEROR OF YELLOW FEVER 


From the beginning of Cuba’s inde- 
pendent status, Cubans and Americans 
have shown the world what two nations, 
working in harmony, could accomplish. 
The history of the conquest of yellow 
fever is as thrilling as any victory on the 
battlefield. And it was a joint United 
States-Cuban triumph. 

Yellow fever scourged the Tropics. 
Human beings were helpless in combat 
against the hidden foe. Dr. Carlos Fin- 
lay, a young Cuban graduate of Jefferson 
Medical College in Philadelphia, became 
obsessed with the problem. In 1881 he 
read before the Habana Academy of Sci- 
ence a paper entitled, “The Mosquito 
Hypothetically Considered as the Agent 
of Transmission of Yellow Fever.” His 
colleagues laughed. But Dr. Finlay 
spent the next 20 years building up a 
good circumstantial case to prove his 
radical theory. 

Then the United States entered the 
picture. It was 1900. Habana was 
devastated after its long struggle for in- 
dependence. Disease, particularly yel- 
low fever, was taking a heavy toll of the 
population. Even after the city had 
been cleaned up and a semblance of sani- 
tation incorporated, pestilence continued 
to strike. No one knew what caused it 
or how it was carried. 

Dr. Walter Reed was made chairman of 
a committee to investigate its cause and 
method of transmission. Finlay, the 
Cuban doctor, was made a member of 
Reed’s Army Yellow Fever Commission. 
Thus was consummated one of the hap- 
piest scientific marriages of our time. 
Finlay’s arguments persuaded the Reed 
board to discard the prevalent idea that 
the disease was transmitted by the 
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clothes and bedding of the ill and to con- 
centrate on Finlay’s mosquito theory. 
Reed proved to a skeptical world that 
Finlay had been right all along. 
Possessed of this knowledge, American 
sanitary engineers eradicated fatal yel- 
low fever from Cuba, and it has since 
been largely eliminated from civilized 
portions throughout the earth. Thus 
ended a glowing chapter of Cuban- 
American cooperation that was to benefit 
all mankind. It will be remembered by 
my colleagues that Gustav Lambert, an 
Army nurse, participated in those experi- 
ments and recently was awarded by our 
vote a medal and a pension. 
PARTNERS IN WORLD WAR IT 


All of us remember warmly Cuba’s co- 
operation during the dark hours of World 
War II. Cuba’s position astride the en- 
trance to the Caribbean makes the 
island Republic particularly important to 
the defense of the Panama Canal and the 
hemisphere. During World War II 
Guantanamo Bay, leased from the Cuban 
Government in 1903, was a major naval 
operating base. Two airfields were es- 
tablished, at McCalla Hill and at Leeward 
Point, and an outlying airfield was built 
to serve as an emergency landing field 
and as a training area for carrier-based 
aircraft. Moreover, to help meet the 
allied war needs, the output of Cuban 
nickel and manganese mines were 
stepped up. On our part, we agreed to 
buy the bulk of the Cuban sugar crop 
and promised to try to help to meet 
Cuba’s import demands. 

Our closely knit relations with Cuba, 
I am happy to say, continue today. We 
have a lively exchange of persons, the 
very best way to get to know one another. 
During fiscal year 1957, it is reported 
that almost 400,000 people arrived in the 
United States from Cuba while some 
350,000 made the trip in the other 
direction. 

Economically, we are enriching each 
other’s country and building prosperity 
in many sectors of both the Cuban and 
the American life. Last year, for in- 
stance, our exports to Cuba reached to 
over $600 million, while our imports 
totaled some $482 million. 

HELP TO OUR ECONOMY 


Consider how Cuba helped diverse sec- 
tions of our economy. She purchased 
$24 million worth of lard, $40 million 
worth of rice, $21 million worth of cot- 
ton manufactures, $32 million worth of 
wood and paper products, $26 million 
worth of iron and steel products, and a 
whopping $53 million went for autos, 
parts and accessories. 

The list is much longer, but with what 
I have already indicated it becomes 
easily apparent that our trade with Cuba 
benefits many industries in this country. 
When we add to the list of manufac- 
turers, workers, miners, and farmers, the 
employees of transportation and insur- 
ance companies and others engaged in 
some aspects of foreign commerce, we 
can readily calculate the vast gain the 
United States harvests from our profit- 
able two-way trade with the island Re- 
public. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE POLICY 

Our reciprocal trade policy with Cuba 

has its roots in the earliest period of 
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Cuban independence. After the Spanish- 
American War, President Roosevelt was 
in favor of giving Cuban products special 
tariff privileges in the American market, 
In 1902 he negotiated a treaty with Cuba 
providing for a reduction of 20 percent 
from the American duties on Cuban im- 
ports and reductions of from 20 to 40 
percent from the Cuban rates on Ameri- 
ean products. Congress, in 1903, ap- 
proved the convention. It contained the 
unusual provision that the reductions in 
duty specified should not be extended 
to any other country. 

The pattern of mutually beneficial 
trade concessions begun at the outset 
of Cuba’s independence continues today. 
On June 30, 1957, the latest step was 
taken. On that occasion a supplemental 
trade agreement between Cuba and the 
United States was signed in Habana. It 
provided for United States tariff conces- 
sions to Cuba on five types of cigar to- 
bacco in return for concessions by Cuba 
on tinplate and tinned sheets, artificial 
colors, and motors. Existing rates of 
duty were to be reduced by 10 percent in 
two annual stages for both the United 
States and the Cuban concessions, 

Our close and special relations estab- 
lished during Cuba’s early independent 
life go forward, fortunately, in a variety 
of fields. Under the Mutual Security 
Act, for fiscal year 1958, for instance, 
$570,000 has been set aside to assist the 
island people. Cuba more than matches 
our funds in the joint effort to increase 
the well-being of the Cuban people. We 
have projects in agricultural, mining, 
transportation, labor, education, and 
public administration. In the period 
1950 through 1957, about 240 Cuban 
trainees have learned modern techniques 
to pass on later to their fellow Cubans. 
Thus, the spirit of service so magnifi- 
cently illustrated by the joint efforts of 
Dr. Walter Reed, American, and Dr. 
Carlos Finlay, Cuban, is being main- 
tained. 

CUBAN BASEBALL PLAYERS 

No salute to our dear friends, the 
people of Cuba, would be complete with- 
out a mention of one especially welcome 
export to the United States, the Cuban 
baseball players. This year the Wash- 
ington Senators can boast of having on 
the team two of the top young pitchers 
in the American League, both Cubans: 
Camilo Pascualand Pedro Ramos. Only 
last May 11, to the delight of Washing- 
ton fans, Pascual performed the rare feat 
of shutting out the Yankees. The team 
also has the first baseman, Julio Becquer, 
and the shortstop, Osvaldo Alvarez. 

What baseball fan will ever forget the 
spectacular catch made by Sandy Amoros 
that saved the World Series for the 
Dodgers in 1955? Amoros has now 
moved out to Los Angeles with the 
Dodgers and with him on the team is 
another Cuban, the promising pitcher, 
René Valdes. 

Meanwhile, the 


whole American 


League envies Cleveland for its posses- 
sion of that excellent outfielder, Orestes 
Minoso—fondly called “Minnie” Minoso 
here in the States—who batted .310 last 
year and is one of the top batters in the 
American League. Mention, too, must 
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be made of Mike Fornieles, who pitches 
for the Red Sox, and Guillermo (Will) 
Miranda of the Baltimore Orioles. The 
fact that so many fine young Cuban boys 
are excelling in the tough major leagues 
attests to the closeness of United States- 
Cuban relations, for no other country in 
the world has adopted our national game 
so wholeheartedly. 
WARMEST OF GREETINGS 


Mr. Speaker, on this the 56th anni- 
versary of Cuban independence I know 
I speak for Congress and for the people 
o? the United States in sending our 
warmest greetings to our beloved neigh- 
bors, the Cuban people, and our heart- 
felt wishes and prayers that the next 
year will bring to them a bounty of peace, 
prosperity, and contentment. 


FOREIGN-TRADE POLICY 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to point out to my colleagues that 
the American Legion is now urging Con- 
gress to enact legislation and the Gov- 
ernment to adopt a foreign-trade policy 
that will prevent injury to and liquida- 
tion of industries essential to the defense 
and the economic welfare of our coun- 
try. Since this is in accord with my 
thinking and with the assurance I have 
from my constituency that the present 
policy is definitely detrimental to certain 
segments of our industry, I was gratified 
to note that the national executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion assembled 
in regular meeting in Indianapolis, Ind., 
from April 30 to May 2, 1958, had con- 
curred with this opinion. 

Iam submitting the resolution adopted 
by the committee as well as a letter from 
Miles D. Kennedy, the director of the 
committee, explaining the action, for 
insertion in the RECORD: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 16, 1958. 
To All Members of the House of Representa- 
tives: 

Referring to the proposed extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act, I enclose a copy of 
Resolution No. 41 adopted at the April 30- 
May 2, 1958, meeting of the national execu- 
tive committee of the American Legion, our 
governing body between national conven- 
tions. 

This resolution urges Congress to enact 
legislation and the Government to adopt a 
foreign trade policy that will prevent injury 
to and liquidation of industries essential to 
the defense and the economic welfare of our 
country. 

We would appreciate it very much if this 
resolution could be given favorable consid- 
eration by you at the appropriate time. 

The American Legion supports a truly re- 
ciprocal trade policy, one which will not do 
rent Sy to our economy and defense poten- 

al, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mites D. KENNEDY, 
Director. 
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RESOLUTION No. 41—NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE MEETING, THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
HELD APRIL 30-May 2, 1958 

Committee: Foreign relations commission. 

Subject: Amend Reciprocal Trade Act. 
Whereas certain American industries, la- 

bor, and segments of our agriculture, essen- 

tial to our defense and the economic welfare 
of this country, are being injured by the 
provisions and administration of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Act; and 

Whereas the continuance of this act and 
its administration will seriously affect the 
defense of the United States; and 

Whereas we are becoming more and more 
dependent upon industry, agriculture, and 
raw materials located near Communist- 
dominated countries and in easy reach of 
potential enemy army, navy, and air forces: 

Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the national erecutive com- 

mittee of the American Legion in regular 
meeting assembled in Indianapolis, Ind., on 
April 30-May 2, 1958, That the American 
Legion urges the Congress to enact legisla- 
tion and the United States Government to 
adopt a foreign trade policy that will prevent 
the injury to and liquidation of industries 
essential to the defense and the economic 
welfare of this country. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HIESTAND] is recognized 
for 90 minutes. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to spend some time this afternoon 
in discussing the agricultural situation. 
I am sure that everyone in this body rec- 
ognizes that on the basis of the latest 
available statistics farming is probably 
the brightest spot on the economic scene. 
I wanted very much to have the chair- 
man of the Agriculture Committee pres- 
ent and called his office to invite him to 
be present to answer my charges. I re- 
gret very much he is unable to be here. 

Farmers realized net income in the first 
3 months of 1958 was at an annual rate 
of $13 billion, compared with $11.7 billion 
in the same period last year. This is a 
rise of 11 percent and reflects primarily 
improvements in farm prices. Even 
more important, this improvement is 
coming at a time when the Nation's 
economy is in a recession. 

Now we have been hearing a good deal 
for some time from my Democrat friends 
that agriculture is precipitating the cur- 
rent business recession. Certainly the 
improvement in the net farm income 
sets to rest once and for all that busi- 
ness recessions are farm fed and farm 
led. It also sets the record straight and 
proves the unmistakable inaccuracy of a 
statement made in the other House that 
a veto of the bill freezing farm supports 
“would be a direct and unmistakable 
announcement that the administration 
intends to force farm prices down even 
lower than they are now. Agriculture 
cannot take many more jolts.” 

I should also like to add to the record 
some quotations from some of my fellow 
House Members on the other side of the 
aisle regarding the dire effects that they 
expected as a result of the passage of the 
Agricultural Act of 1954. 

It is the administration of this very 
measure that has done the job. How do 
I know? The major products that have 
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had the least control, are in the best 

shape—beef, lamb, poultry, fruits, and 

vegetables. On the other hand, those 

with most rigid and tight controls are in 

the worst shape—cotton and wheat. 
The quotations referred to follow: 


Some people refer to this bill as the agri- 
cultural bill of 1954. Actually, Mr. Speaker, 
it is the antiagricultural bill of all 
times. Administration forces seem to 
regard the farmers of America as some sort 
of public enemy and they seem to be proud 
of the fact that they have defeated the 
farmers and have won a great and sweeping 
victory in the vicious and unrelenting cam- 
paign which has been waged against those 
who till the soil. * * * 

This bill adds still another burden to the 
already bending backs of our farmers, and it 
will cost them hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars and might very well bring the entire 
Nation to great grief and sorrow. 

This one bill will cost the American farm- 
ers and taxpayers about a half billion dollars 
more than all the total losses sustained 
through 22 long years on all price-support 
programs of every kind and description which 
have been undertaken by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. * * * 

My opinion is, and I think it is the opinion 
of every Member of this House who has 
studied this subject, that the reason for this 
decline is this terrific, powerful, potent, per- 
sistent drive that has been put on by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to drive a wedge 
between the farmer and consumer and espe- 
cially to drive prices received by farmers 
down to 75 percent of parity, or only 75 per- 
cent of a fair price. And, to the extent of 
4 percent, he has succeeded in the last 30 
days without any law of any kind. Now, 
if this Congress does not scotch this decline 
in some shape, manner, or form, next month 
it might and probably will drop 4 percent 
more, and the next it will be an additional 
4, and so on and on. Then this country 
will be back to the levels of 1930, Not only 
will our 25 million farm people be bankrupt, 
broke, and eating from the bottom of the 
trough, but those of you who sell them 
farm machinery, shoes, clothes, hardware, 
lumber, automobiles, and so forth, you, too, 
will be dragged down to identically the same 
level. All depressions have been farm led. 
It has never failed. When they go down 
the rest of the country follows. Benson and 
this administration are flirting with a dan- 
gerous economic philosophy and the news 
report I have just brought you proves it. 


Now what are the facts? Let us de- 
vote a little time to some history regard- 
ing farm prices. 

First. Prices were trending downward 
in 1949 and early 1950. The Democrats 
failed to mention it. 

Second. With the advent of the Ko- 
rean war, farm prices shot upward over 
60 poirts to reach a peak in February 
1951. This was a price boost kindled in 
the flames of a war psychology. 

Third. As usually happens, the pen- 
dulum had gone too far and beginning 
in March 1951 prices dropped rapidly 
and by January 1953 had dropped back 
46 points. The prices received index at 
that time was 267. If the farmer is bad 
off today at 263 was he not just as bad off 
in January 1953 when Secretary Benson 
took oath? 

Fourth. The prices received through 
June 1954 were influenced by the 1952 
and 1953 crop price supports established 
by Secretary Brannan. During this pe- 
riod prices dropped another 20 points 
and the index of prices received was 247. 
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Those crops were marketed under the 
old disastrous rigid-price-support law. 

Fifth. The Agricultural Act of 1954, 
which became effective with the 1955 
crop, provided the present Secretary of 
Agriculture for the first time with the 
opportunity to utilize flexible price sup- 
ports. It should be noted that ever since 
December of 1955 the index of prices 
received has moved up and is now 20 per- 
cent above that level, As a matter of 
fact the present level of prices received 
is about the same as it was in January of 
1953. 

The dire effects prophesied by my 
friends on the other side of the aisle 
have not come to pass. 

Is it not about time that we stopped 
the endless delay in developing a sound 
long-term program for farmers. Let me 
point out that this administration is a 
responsible one. We believe that the 
policy enunciated for agriculture must 
make economic sense and not be tempo- 
rary opiates from which the patient 
wakens in worse shape than before. 

Farmers deserve better than short- 
term soothing sirup. Why do not we 
get on with the job of recognizing that 
we are going to have to live with an era 
of abundance in agriculture and pass a 
program designed for such an era. Why 
indeed? Because the Democrats do not 
want to. They sing about the plight of 
the poor farmer but would not bring out 
a bill to give him a chance. 

The President’s program is designed 
to do just that. It will: 

First. Put our abundance to good use 
by developing bigger markets. 

Second. Allow farmers to use their 
productive resources efficiently by pro- 
viding more freedom. 

Third. Get on with the job of con- 
servation. 

Fourth. Really do something adequate 
for the forgotten segment of agriculture; 
that is, those people on the small, low- 
income farms—31 percent of the boun- 
ties of rigid price supports have gone to 
the big and corporate farmers and 80 
percent of the dollar costs went to 27 
percent of the farmers. The Democrats 
scream in behalf of the poor little fel- 
low and vote against him—56 percent of 
farmers received only 9 percent of dollar 
costs. 

President Eisenhower in his special 
agriculture message to the Congress of 
January 16, 1958, proposed that we help 
agriculture recognize the basic economic 
realities by attacking the major problems 
on four fronts. First: develop bigger 
markets. 

Is it not about time that we all recog- 
nized that shifting the products of our 
farms into a Government warehouse 
does not mean that the commodity has 
actually been marketed? Actually, far 
from being marketed, it has resulted in 
tremendous interference in the whole 
marketing system. The Government 
once it acquires a commodity must de- 
velop techniques to dispose of it or con- 
tinue to pay storage charges. In re- 
sponse to this need, Secretary Benson 
and this administration have done a 
e job disposing of the inventory sur- 
pluses. 
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Since 1953 surplus commodities cost- 
ing close to $12 billion have been moved 
out of Government warehouses into con- 
structive uses. A major factor in this 
disposal of Government surpluses has 
been Public Law 480, the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 developed and adopted by a Re- 
publican Congress. The President asked 
in message for a year’s extension of this 
legislation to June 30, 1959, with an 
additional appropriation of $114 billion 
for title I, which provides for sales for 
foreign currencies. A large part of the 
progress made in reducing surpluses has 
resulted from programs carried out un- 
der this legislation. Public Law 480 ex- 
ports have made a major contribution in 
the attainment of an all-time high in 
United States agricultural exports of 
$4.7 billion in 1956-57. In that year 
they accounted for three-fifths of the 
wheat exports, one-half of the vegetable 
oil exports, four-fifths of the rice ex- 
ports, about one-third of the cotton ex- 
ports, and two-fifths of the corn exports. 
The additional 61 ½ billion for title I of 
Public Law 480 would be used to ship 
surplus commodities to underdeveloped 
countries or countries which are having 
severe difficulties in their balance of pay- 
ments. In these areas we find that we 
can increase consumption considerably. 
In view of their dollar situation, they 
lack the resources to buy our commod- 
ities and do not offer a market for sales 
on a regular commercial basis. 

Once and for all I would like to elimi- 
nate the notion that some people have 
that this is a giveaway program. Dis- 
posals under Public Law 480 have helped 
not only our own farmers, but have been 
a plus factor in advancing United States 
interests abroad. Out of these opera- 
tions many people are better fed and 
clothed. We are building a tremendous 
reservoir of good will. Furthermore, the 
funds generated by the sales for foreign 
currencies are being used for market 
development work abroad, to increase 
future sales of American farm products, 
for defense purposes and for United 
States operating expenses. 

When natural disasters occur, we 
have been quick to make donations of 
food under title II of Public Law 480 
to friendly people for relief purposes. 

Under title III, we are donating tre- 
mendous quantities to United States vol- 
untary agencies, like Church World 
Service, CARE, Catholic Relief, and 
other church groups for distribution to 
needy people abroad. 

Our exported food is a tremendous 
ambassador of good will. It is helping 
the free world stay free, and our exports 
are helping solve our agricultural prob- 
lems here at home. 

In addition, the President has urged 
that research into new uses and more 
effective marketing of farm products be 
increased. Certainly, a nation with the 
scientific genius of the United States can 
develop techniques to utilize more than 
7 percent of the agricultural production 
now going into industrial outlets. We 
must develop new uses and new markets. 
Additional funds for utilization research 
will pay great dividends through ex- 
panding markets in the years ahead, 
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Second. Allowing farmers greater 
freedom in the use of their resources. 

Under the proposed farm, food, and 
fiber program, this administration 
wishes authority to increase acreage al- 
lotments as well as to revise the present 
price support programs. Every member 
of this body know that farmers need 
more freedom to plant and to widen 
markets. 

If agriculture is to use its resources 
properly, acreage controls must be re- 
laxed. In today’s era of highly mechan- 
ized farms, the picayune allotments pro- 
vided in the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 result in inefficient operations 
with large overhead costs carried by 
fewer bushels or fewer pounds of prod- 
ucts. Every time I go home to Califor- 
nia, farmers tell me that the small al- 
lotments are preventing them from mak- 
ing full economic use of their resources, 
Farmers want to produce abundantly. 
There is no question but that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture should be given the 
authority to increase the allotments up 
to 50 percent above the level determined 
by existing formulas, in accordance with 
specified criteria. 

These outmoded acreage limitations 
are enforcing poverty on the little far- 
mer, but the Democratic controlled com- 
mittee will not correct it. 

It does not make sense to maintain 
the escalator clauses now provided for 
most basic commodities. This escalator 
means that price supports must be raised 
as the surplus is reduced. This in turn 
means that farmers have every incentive 
to maximize yields and build new sur- 
pluses as soon as the present surplus 
starts to decrease. You pay a man a 
bonus for producing and he is going 
to produce. That is how surpluses 
occur. This keeps farmers continually 
fearful—and rightly so—of the surpluses 
which are costing them billions. 

Along with this greater freedom of 
production, price supports should be 
made more realistic by widening the 
range of supports. The present range 
does not permit the growth of markets 
needed to absorb the heavy production 
which appears inevitable. Many com- 
modities are pricing themselves out of 
their potential markets and fostering the 
buildup of awesome competitors both 
here and abroad. Rigid price supports 
force surpluses and defeat the very ob- 
ject for which they were designed. A 
tremendous amount can and must be 
marketed at lower prices. That is the 
way to move it and keep it from being 
a threat. 

There is a good deal of logic in in- 
creasing allotments and providing a 
greater range of price support. Out of 
these recommendations we will be able 
to align our programs with the tech- 
nological changes now increasing the 
efficiency in agriculture at a tremendous 
rate. We should not kid ourselves into 
thinking that supply, demand, competi- 
tion, and markets are simply words in 
the economist’s dictionary. If we are 
to serve farmers well, we must take them 
into consideration and develop programs 
which reflect the basie facts. To ignore 
inen is not only uneconomic but expen- 
sive. 
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Why does not the Democratic-con- 
trolled committee bring out such a bill? 
They simply do not want it. They want 
to continue the gravy train for the big 
fellows and never mind the little fellows 
for whom they protest so loudly. 

Third. Get on with the job of con- 
servation. 

The proposed program will strengthen 
the conservation reserve phase of the 
Soil Bank by increasing the appropria- 
tion for this purpose to $450 million. 
The emphasis of the Soil Bank should be 
shifted to the longer term approach of 
the conservation reserve under which 
we are aiming at an overall production 
adjustment. This will help some small 
farmers who wish to reduce their farm- 
ing activities and devote more time to 
off-farm employment. Others may wish 
to retire their entire farms from produc- 
tion. The overall reduction in produc- 
tion will help other farmers who choose 
not to participate in the Soil Bank. They 
would benefit price-wise since the mar- 
kets would be strengthened by the re- 
duction in production. 

One element of strength should be 
pointed out at this time. More con- 
servation practices have been applied to 
land in the past 5 years than in any 
other 5-year period in history. Simi- 
larly, water conservation and flood pre- 
vention work have been increased. 
Under this administration the farmer 
has become better prepared for the 
future. 

Fourth. Help the forgotten segment 
of agriculture—the low-income farmer. 

The President’s program provides for 
additional emphasis for the rural-de- 
velopment program. When it is consid- 
ered that over half our farms have gross 
marketings of less than $2,500, it is 
obvious that this group needs a special 
program to meet effectively the real 
practical needs of this segment of our 
farm population. These farmers are 
underemployed and need greater oppor- 
tunities. The President has said: 

We must open wider the doors of oppor- 
tunity to our 14% million farm families 
with extremely low incomes—for their own 
well-being and for the good of our country 
and all the people. 


These are the people that have been 
hurt by these New Deal and Fair Deal 
laws, and are really hurt. 

The rural-development program is the 
most important effort ever made in this 
country to raise the level of living in 
the underdeveloped areas of rural Amer- 
ica. Under the rural-development pro- 
gram, opportunities can be opened up— 
are being opened up. For those farmers 
who wish to stay on their farms full 
time, education, technical information 
and other essentials are being made 
available to them. 

To provide off-farm jobs, we have 
found that industry can be brought in. 
Thus there will be made a place for the 
underemployed as industry expands into 
these rural areas. As the program 
moves into high gear, great numbers 
will have the opportunity to get a fresh 
start under better conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, I have detailed to you 
today a sound agricultural program—a 
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program to help farmers redirect their 
resources into more profitable and use- 
ful channels. I feel sure that this pro- 
gram of bigger markets, greater free- 
dom, sound conservation and produc- 
tion adjustment, and special help for the 
low-income farmers is sound, effective, 
and reasonable. Let us move forward 
with this long-term program and stop 
the endless delays brought about by de- 
tours into temporary short-term so- 
called panaceas, by Democratic-con- 
trolled Congresses. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson said in his Press Club speech: 

If the voices of 22 million farm people in 
America could be crystalized into one voice, 
it would, I feel sure, demand four freedoms 
for farmers. That voice would say: (1) 
Give us more freedom to plant—so that we 
can run our farms efficiently; (2) give us 
more freedom to market—so that we can 
increase our incomes; (3) give us more 
freedom to meet our competition—so that 
we can expand our markets; (4) give us 
more freedom from Government interfer- 
ence—so that we may again be independent 
and self-reliant. This Nation will never 
reach its full strength until our farmers 
have more freedom to plant, to market, to 
compete, and to make their own decisions. 


And that time will come only after 
the Government has withdrawn itself 
from the market place, from the pricing 
structure, from acreage control, from 
the management of the great enterprise 
of farming. Every American citizen, 


young and old, has a stake in this ob-. 


jective. The stake is freedom and 
prosperity. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all those who participate in this dis- 
cussion may be allowed to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that after the 
disposition of any other special orders on 
the Speaker’s desk I may address the 
House for 5 minutes today, and I invite 
my friend to remain. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. I shall be happy to do so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to congratulate the 
gentleman from California on the very 
fine statement, showing a great deal of 
research and thought given to the agri- 
cultural problem. Particularly, I would 
like to congratulate him for directing our 
attention to the necessity for a long- 
range program and a revision of our 

as far as the approach to the 
agricultural problem is concerned. 

I think it is significant that there has 
been no major change in the approach 
to the agricultural problem by the people 
on the other side of the aisle since the 
1938 act; that we have taken off in the 
wrong direction and that has not con- 
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tributed to the best interests of agricul- 
ture. It has been expensive insofar as 
the taxpayers are concerned. 

I also would like to mention that I 
think there is real legitimate need for in- 
creasing the allotments and providing a 
greater range of price support, as the 
gentleman has said. This opens up an- 
other field that we can take at least a 
modest step. As far as wheat is con- 
cerned, and that is a basic commodity 
with which I am familiar, the referen- 
dum does not give any choice at all to 
the farmer. The farmer does not have 
any opportunity to vote in this referen- 
dum to take less controls and establish 
a different price support. Under exist- 
ing law the only question put to him is, 
Do you want higher supports and con- 
trols or do you want to take a lower price 
support and controls? Obviously, if the 
farmer is going to be stuck with controls 
anyway, he takes the higher support 
price with the controls that he does not 
want, rather than to take the lower price 
support, with controls also. One of our 
great farm organizations took this sub- 
ject through from the grass roots. I 
refer to the American Farm Bureau. I 
know that the resolution initiated in one 
State, after giving a great deal of 
thought to it, requested that this law 
should be changed to provide that the 
farmer can be given a choice in the 
referendum; and further, to either vote 
for the present price-support program, 
coupled with strict controls that would 
really hold down production; or, two, a 
program providing lower supports with 
no restrictions on marketing or produc- 
tion. I think we ought to at least give 
the farmer an opportunity to vote upon 
that. That would be in the direction of a 
long-range approach to our agricultural 
problem. I feel confident that the wheat 
farmers in the wheat-producing areas 
that can have the market developed for 
their wheat production, would vote in 
favor of the second alternative. 

As it is now the present program does 
not consider quality at all. They find 
their production and therefore their 
livelihood being taken by us here in 
Congress using the taxpayers’ money 
to divert the production to areas which 
raise low quality wheat for which there 
is no demand, which is rightfully only a 
competitive product with feed grains 
and goes into Government storage at the 
taxpayers’ expense. 

This is just one simple step we can 
take toward getting on the right track 
as far as agriculture is concerned. 

I submit that the farmers and wheat- 
growers of America will support a rea- 
listic program, and I point out that this 
is but one commodity of all the com- 
modities that are giving a good deal of 
concern at this time. 

I wish also to again commend the 
gentleman for the very fine statement 
he has made. I think it is high time 
that Congress took a new look at agri- 
culture in the interest of putting it on 
a sound basis, rather than trying to 
make political hay by distorting the real 
problems. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man from Wyoming, and am deeply 
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appreciative of all his kind words, be- 
cause, coming from an agricultural State 
and ably representing that State as he 
does, I consider them of considerable 
importance. He has put his finger on 
one of the most important and pertinent 
problems, and he has contributed much 
to this discussion. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I, too, would like 
to congratulate the gentleman on a very 
splendid speech on the subject of our 
agricultural problems. I think he has 
cleared up a great many things that 
needed clearing up. I was particularly 
glad to hear what the gentleman had 
to say about the fact that the Govern- 
ment should not be in the market place 
at all times. 

At this point I would like to quote the 
words of Thomas Jefferson when he said 
that: when we are told when to sow and 
when to reap from Washington we shall 
want bread.” I think that time will ap- 
proach unless we get on a sounder foot- 
ing. As the gentleman has so ably 
pointed out, this can be done. A begin- 
ning, a start, I believe, is coming now 
from the grassroots, from what I hear 
from my district which, strangely 
enough, although in the great State of 
New York, is a great agricultural and 
dairy district. 

I again want to thank the gentleman 
for what he has brought to our atten- 
tion. We can all profit by it. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
woman from New York for her contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 5 minutes today, following 
the special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona, 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I extend 
an invitation to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to be present later when 
I have a special order, but I would like 
to compliment the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia on his very fine statement. Cer- 
tainly it points out the agricultural sit- 
uation as it is today and points out the 
fact that the Benson-Eisenhower policies 
have done a great deal for the American 
farmer. 

I would ask the gentleman if he were 
a farmer if he might not look at the fu- 
ture with a great deal more optimism 
now because of the action which has 
been taken to do away with the tremen- 
dous surpluses that were hanging over 
the heads of the farmers that we had in 
1951 and 1952 when all we were doing 
was increasing the surplus year after 
year after year. 

Mr. HIESTAND. To the gentleman 
from Arizona I certainly would reply in 
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the affirmative most emphatically. At 
that time we were on a very steep down 
grade. It started in the middle of 1951. 
But with surpluses reduced as much as 
they are and farm prices leveled off and 
rising again to the highest point since 
1952, the farmer should have much 
greater confidence in the present agri- 
culture administration. I thank the 
gentleman for his question. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. What particularly 
impressed me about the gentleman’s 
statement was his reference to the small 
farmer. I think we are all agreed that 
the revelations in the last few years of 
these giant payments to these giant com- 
bines down in Mississippi, Texas, and 
other places indicate that these bills 
have not been for the small farmer but 
for the big boys who, having extra money 
to work with, wanted to get in on this 
gravy train. 

I, coming from a consumer district, 
know that we have been fair in an at- 
tempt to help the farmer, but when it 
comes to the time that they are no longer 
considering the small farmer but the 
giant investor, it is about time we call 
ahalt. Icongratulate the gentleman on 
his statement today. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I, too, 
would like to congratulate the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HresTanp] on 
his splendid statement. I, as a member 
of the Committee on Agriculture, cer- 
tainly agree wholeheartedly and com- 
pletely with the point he has made, and 
am happy to report, as a representative 
of one of the largest agricultural dis- 
tricts in this country, that at least 90 
percent of my farmers agree with us also. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Utah. 

Mr. DIXON. I congratulate the 
gentleman upon his desire to get on with 
a constructive program. This program 
of high supports is so intricate, so costly, 
so unsuccessful, that it is falling of its 
own weight. 

Now, in regard to a constructive pro- 
gram, does the gentleman know when 
Public Law 480, which he is so much in 
favor of, expires? 

Mr. HIESTAND, I have the impres- 
sion it is this year. 

Mr. DIXON. Yes, at the end of this 
fiscal year. Does the gentleman know 
that the United States Department of 
Agriculture and others have been be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture time 
and time again asking that this law be 
extended? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I do, and I was 
happy to make that point in my pres- 
entation. 
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Mr. DIXON. And that the Depart- 
ment cannot sign contracts now; that 
it is handicapped; that it does not have 
a fair chance to operate and succeed as 
it should because of the delay? Yet the 
extension of Public Law 480 has not 
come out of committee. It has passed 
the other body. 

Another thing about Public Law 480 
that would be extremely constructive, 
which has been submitted to our com- 
mittee and I hope will pass, is an 
amendment which would permit far 
more people-to-people communication 
through the use of these foreign cur- 
rencies. At present the only people who 
can exchange are _ school-connected 
people, students and faculty. We would 
like to amend Public Law 480 so that 
farm youth could be exchanged with 
our friendly countries; specialists who 
are not connected with schools; special- 
ists in Government; specialists in health; 
technologists. 

We would like to see that program 
stepped up, and instead of spending one 
or two million dollars in foreign cur- 
rencies, we would like to treble that, be- 
cause it is such a good use of foreign 
currency. We know that the experience 
that our Vice President had in South 
America shows us that there has not 
been a meeting of the minds, neither 
has there been an understanding of our 
motives. Especially is this true with 
some foreign educational institutions 
and students as such. Our amendment 
would provide chairs in these universities 
for American professors of government 
and various other things. 

Now, in the second place, where I wish 
we could get the program off the 
ground—and this is a wonderfully con- 
structive thing, as the gentleman has just 
said—is in the direction in the utiliza- 
tion of research of farm crops. We have 
bills before this House and before our 
committee, but these bills have not been 
reported out; neither have they been 
given a hearing. This Congress ratified 
the appointment of a Presidential com- 
mission on utilization of research be- 
cause it felt that instead of trying to re- 
strict the production of agricultural 
commodities, it would be better to in- 
crease consumption, Only 7 percent of 
our farm crops are used up by industry. 
We could multiply that many, many 
times through increasing industrial uses. 
There are 200 experiments that have 
been worked out by the Government, 
many of which, if given half a chance, 
would consume our surplus commodities. 
But we cannot get this bill out before the 
Congress at all. Neither can we have 
anything done about this most impor- 
tant recommendation of the President’s 
Commission on Utilization Research. 

We could go on without end to show 
the great opportunities of utilization re- 
search. That is the constructive way to 
help the farm problem, to increase con- 
sumption, let our farmers grow more. It 
is inherent in the American creed to 
want to produce, to be thrifty. 

A third thing that I believe should be 
brought out most forcibly here is the 
problem of reducing food costs and to 
stop this continuous spread between 
what the housewife has to pay for farm 
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commodities and what the farmer gets. 
That is one of our present evils. When 
we see that there is hardly 2 cents worth 
of wheat going into a 24- or 26-cent loaf 
of bread, we have reached a ridiculous 
extreme. 

There will come before our body here 
soon the Packers and Stockyards Act. 
The bill, gotten out by the Committee on 
Agriculture, is good as far as it goes. 
It will prevent unfair trade practices in 
nonmeat products and prevent abuses 
of some food chains who, when they are 
in trouble for unfair trade practices with 
the Federal Trade Commission, say, “You 
cannot touch me, I come under the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act,” because they 
have bought a packinghouse. This bill 
will do that for nonmeat products, but 
it will not help much with the meat 
products. 

I hope that when the bill comes out we 
can amend it so that our housewives will 
be protected in meat products and our 
small merchants and small packers will 
be protected against unfair trade prac- 
tices in meat products. The committee 
bill is fine as far as it goes, but it only 
goes half way. Let us go the whole way 
and protect the consumer of our country 
against unfair practices. Let us do what 
we conscientiously ought to do rather 
than just smooth over the situation with 
a half solution. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his very practical and 
sound contribution to this discussion; I 
appreciate it very much. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr, SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the gentleman for bringing 
this to the attention of the Congress, 
because the farm problem affects not 
alone the farmer, but the city dweller as 
well, whom I happen to represent in my 
Congressional District. There are ap- 
proximately seven times as many city 
dwellers as there are farmers. How- 
ever, we are conscious of the fact that 
unless the farmer is prosperous the city 
dweller himself cannot be prosperous. 
We want the farmer to be prosperous. 

Mr. Speaker, I notice that the gentle- 
man made reference in his talk to the 
fact that our Democratic colleagues have 
done a lot of talking, but they have not 
brought out any real farm legislation. 
I remember during one of the recent 
pieces of farm legislation on the floor 
here, one of the ranking members on the 
Democratic side of the Committee on 
Agriculture posed the question, “Why 
did not the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the President bring in the laws?” Asa 
matter of fact, I think the gentleman 
will agree with me that it is up to the 
Congress to legislate, to pass the laws. 
If the Democrats have a bill or a scheme 
or an idea for improving the farmers’ 
situation, should they not bring it out 
of their committee, instead of asking 
someone else to do their work for them? 

Mr. HIESTAND. Very definitely so. 
This program I have outlined is before 
the committee in addition to all the 
measures the gentleman from Utah has 
just mentioned, but we cannot get action. 
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Mr. SHEEHAN. If they are critical of 
the Republican program, then it de- 
volves upon them to bring out a program 
acceptable to the country and not to 
blame anyone else for their inaction; 
is that right? 

Mr. HIESTAND. That is eminently 
correct. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Utah. 

Mr. DIXON. The program recom- 
mended by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and by the President has been sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Agriculture. 
There have been no hearings whatever 
upon it, 

Mr. HIESTAND. Does it look as if we 
are going to get hearings? Does the 
gentleman see any sign of it? 

Mr. DIXON. The subcommittees are 
working on various segments of the prob- 
lem but I have not heard anything of 
hearings on those specific bills. I stand 
corrected if anyone knows to the con- 
trary. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I have been chairman 
of a wheat subcommittee. We have 
heard the Department, and we have con- 
sidered every recommendation the De- 
partment has made with respect to 
wheat. We have done the same for farm 
organizations. We have heard every- 
body who wanted to testify, and we have 
considered every bill or recommendation 
that has been submitted to the Subcom- 
mittee on Wheat. 

The gentleman from Illinois has just 
asked us to bring out a bill. We brought 
out a bill recently and passed it, but it 
was vetoed. We are going to bring out 
another one and we hope we will get the 
support of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. Does the bill the 
committee will bring out embody the 
features of his wheat hearings? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Each subcommittee is working in 
its own field on legislation dealing with 
that particular field. It is the intention 
of the committee as a whole to consider 
all of these together and see if we can- 
not come up with an omnibus bill in the 
field of agriculture. 

Mr. HIESTAND. We may have the 
gentleman’s assurance that we May ex- 
pect a bill shortly? 

Mr. ALBERT. That is my intention. 
It has been the expressed intention of 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, and I feel quite certain that such 
a bill will be forthcoming. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Iam happy to have 
the gentleman on record in that way. 

Mr. DIXON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I submitted the adminis- 
tration’s bill. I think I have attended 
all of the meetings of the committee. I 
have not seen that bill distributed to the 
members of the committee, neither have 
I seen it considered. However, I know 
that the subcommittees, as the gentle- 
man said, are working on segments. 
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But that is quite a different thing from 
the entire bill itself. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I am espe- 
cially pleased with the manner and spe- 
cific detail in which the gentleman from 
California has reviewed the history and 
economic effect of rigid price supports 
on basic agricultural products. 

Most assuredly he has shown beyond 
question that this price-support program 
has not served the best interests of all 
our people; not even to the best interests 
of the majority of farm families. 

While the program commands certain 
limitations on the large commercial 
farmers, it by no means materially re- 
duces the production of commodities, 
while it restricts proportionately the 
planting privileges of the small farmer, 
compelling him to abandon utilization of 
his farmland because he can no longer 
show a profit. 

No other farm program has imposed 
such imposition on urban dwellers who 
are burdened with exorbitant consumer 
prices for each and every food article 
produced from high price support of 
farm products. 

It likewise places undue hardship on 
consumers in nonfarm States. 

West Virginians are particularly af- 
fected in having to pay excessive prices 
for both human food and grain and fiber 
products essential to dairymen, livestock 
breeders, and poultrymen. 

Mr. Benson has had his feet firmly on 
the ground ever since he assumed charge 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

It is indeed gratifying that the prin- 
ciples which he has so heroically de- 
fended are now being proven true. 

It is hoped that the Congress will 
henceforth encourage rather than con- 
demn his flexible price-support program. 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to remind the member- 
ship of this House that my colleague, 
the gentleman from Kentucky, Brent 
Spence, has had the honor of represent- 
ing his people in the United States Con- 
gress for a longer period of continuous 
service than any other man in the history 
of the State. 

Because of his long service, he has 
attained the position that makes his rep- 
resentation of the people very much more 
effective than it could otherwise be. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Spence] has been chairman of one of the 
most important standing committees in 
this body since 1943. 
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This gentleman is now in his 28th year 
of faithful service in this body. Per- 
haps no other chairman of any commit- 
tee has been in charge of such important 
legislation insofar as the economy of this 
country is concerned and involving the 
general welfare of the people as the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE]. 
During his 15 years as chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, he has served faithfully under three 
Presidents. 

In particular, I would like to mention 
the long range housing bill sponsored by 
the gentleman from Kentucky IMr. 
Spence] which provided for construction 
by public housing authorities of over a 
million low rent housing units and loans 
and grants to local communities to aid in 
slum clearance, which this Congress en- 
acted in 1949. The chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Spence] brought that im- 
portant piece of legislation to the House 
and he is in the process at the present 
time of bringing other important legis- 
lation before this body. I refer to the 
depressed areas legislation, legislation to 
assist small business, and legislation to 
provide loans and grants to the various 
communities of this country for the pur- 
pose of providing better community fa- 
cilities. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleague, as a member 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, in commending the chairman of 
our committee, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Sperl on the great service 
that he has performed in the Congress. 

I considered it a great honor when I 
was elected to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency at the start of my sec- 
ond term as a Member of the House of 
Representatives in January 1955. Isoon 
found that with the honor, however, 
went very heavy responsibilities, for the 
work of this committee touches so di- 
rectly on so many aspects of the Nation's 
economic health that if we were to make 
mistakes in judgment in our handling of 
legislation, the whole country would im- 
mediately suffer for it. 

In this situation, Chairman SPENCE 
has conducted the work of the commit- 
tee with great wisdom and great ability. 
I am deeply impressed by his knowledge 
of the technical aspects of the banking 
laws and the Federal Reserve program, 
the Defense Production Act, and so many 
of the other major pillars of our eco- 
nomic structure. 

I will say that in my opinion we would 
not today be in an economic recession, 
with widespread unemployment and dis- 
tress, if President Eisenhower and his 
advisers in the White House and in the 
various executive departments had lis- 
tened more to the advice and wisdom of 
Chairman Spence on matters involving 
our economic well-being. 

For instance, there is a good deal of 
satisfaction being expressed within the 
Eisenhower administration right now 
over the improved situation in the home- 
building industry as a result of recent 
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changes in the housing laws. But it is 
worth noting that these improvements in 
the housing laws were made not on the 
initiative of the administration or at 
their suggestion, but rather, in most 
cases, over their objections—thanks to 
the leadership of Representative SPENCE 
and the liberal Members of Congress who 
follow his philosophy on housing legis- 
lation. 

No Member of Congress works harder 
today than the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Spence] in seeking to find 
legislative machinery for helping the 
distressed areas of. the Nation and for 
getting workers back to work and off the 
unemployment rolls. We have spent 
weeks upon weeks in hearings on these 
legislative issues, and Chairman SPENCE 
has been the most conscientious member 
of the committee—as always. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of my asso- 
ciation with this fine and gentle and 
extremely able statesman from Kentucky 
and I am deeply honored to serve with 
him on the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. I have found him to be most 
patient in explaining the technical de- 
tails of legislation on which we are work- 
ing. I appreciate that kindliness which 
has always characterized him. 

During the long months of hearings 
and committee study which we have de- 
voted to the Financial Institutions Act, 
a huge bill to rewrite and codify the 
Nation's banking laws, I would have been 
completely lost in the technical details 
if it had not been for his courteous and 
patient and informed explanations, He 
has such a tremendous storehouse of 
ready information and knowledge on all 
phases of the legislation which he has 
helped to write over the years—it is truly 
amazing to me that anyone could re- 
member so much so clearly. 

Mr. Speaker, observing Chairman 
SPENCE as I have these past 4 years or 
so, I think I have found the explanation 
for the success of the Congress of the 
United States as an instrument of 
democracy in legislating intelligently on 
highly technical issues. It requires, on 
each committee, at least one outstanding 
figure who has devoted a legislative life- 
time to learning the intricacies of the 
work—a member on whom the other 
members can rely for advice and coun- 
sel and for informed judgment when the 
problem is complicated and the solutions 
unclear. 

Suffice it to say that I feel Chairman 
Spence fulfills that role to perfection in 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Michigan. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
remarks of our colleague, the gentleman 
from Kentucky. As a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
I would like to point out that the chair- 
man is not only eminently qualified, but 
he has been very fair to all members of 
the committee. We, who are Detroiters, 
are most anxious to see the communi- 
ties’ facilities bill and the depressed 
areas bill, which our chairman has put 
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before the committee passed in this ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I am happy to join 
with the gentleman from Kentucky in 
this tribute to our chairman. I, too, 
am a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. I respect our 
chairman, I respect him for his fairness 
and for his discernment. He is strictly 
bipartisan and tries to do a good job. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK], our majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no Member of the Congress who 
has the deep respect of his colleagues and 
who is more highly esteemed than our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. Spence]. Not only 
is he a great legislator, but over and 
above that he is a great American. In 
my 30 years of service in this body, I 
have served with no Memb2r whom I re- 
spect more profoundly and toward whom 
and for whom I have a stronger feeling 
of friendship and respect than my dear 
and beloved friend, Brent SPENCE. To 
begin with, he is a kind gentleman. 
Over and above that he is a good 
gentleman. In the performance of his 
duties, he is firm, honorable and trust- 
worthy. I think it well can be said of 
BRENT SPENCE that he is truly a people's 
Congressman. The importance of his 
position as chairman of this great Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency in the 
House of Representatives brings great 
credit to the people of his district because 
the position of chairman is a position of 
high honor and great responsibility. As. 
chairman of this important committee, 
Brent SPENCE not only serves the people 
of his district with distinction but he 
renders an outstanding service to all the 
people and to the entire country. We 
need men like BRENT SPENCE in the Con- 
gress. We need men like him in peace- 
time and particularly in these days do 
we need men of his type when we have 
such great problems confronting the 
Congress both on a domestic level and 
particularly with the worldwide tensions 
that exist today. We need men with his 
breadth of vision, with his background 
of experience and knowledge. We need 
men with the kind of spirit that Brent 
SPENCE represents and symbolizes. We 
need men like him more today and in the 
years ahead than I can adequately ex- 
press in words. 

His service in this body has been 
progressive, and he has a fine, noble 
outlook on life, and from the angle of 
duties of government to our people he 
views matters from the angle of a re- 
freshing progressiveness. He recognizes 
that the family life is the basis of our 
society. When you have a strong family 
life in a country you have a strong 
country. When you have a weak family 
life you have a weak country. Fortu- 
nately, in America we have a strong 
family life and a broad middle class. 
BRENT SPENCE’s whole years’ services 
have been devoted to strengthening the 
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family life of America, because he knew 
that when he strengthened the family life 
of our country he strengthened our coun- 
try itself. Brent Spence reflects great 
credit upon the people of his district, and 
the people of his district are justified in 
feeling proud of him. 

Mr. PERKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

I yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, Congressman Brent SPENCE deserves 
the fine tribute paid him this afternoon 
by his colleagues. He has served well 
over the years as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. Al- 
ways impartial, he is respected, admired 
and held in high esteem by every mem- 
ber of his committee. 

Mr. PERKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I would 
like to say that during the 10 years I 
have been here I do not know of any 
Member who has attended the sessions 
of the House more conscientiously and 
effectively with an outstanding attend- 
ance record than my own colleague from 
Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE]. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have permission 
to revise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
Member of this body whom I hold in 
greater affection and respect than the 
distinguished gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Spence], the chairman of the 

and Currency Committee. I 
have had the privilege of serving with 
BRENT SPENCE, as a member of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, since I 
came to Congress in January 1945. I 
therefore have had the opportunity to 
work closely with him and to become 
fully cognizant of his unique abilities and 
outstanding qualities of wisdom, leader- 
ship, and integrity. 

There is no committee of this body 
which is called upon to deal with more 
controversial and at the same time more 
technical legislation than the Banking 
and Currency Commiitee. In the 14 
years which I have been a member of 
that committee it has had to deal with 
such diverse subjects as our national 
banking system, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, savings and loan legisla- 
tion, housing, and economic controls. I 


can personally attest to the fact that. 


BRENT SPENCE, in dealing with all of 
these subjects, whether in the commit- 
tee, on the floor of the House, or in con- 
ference, has shown an unique under- 
standing and a rare perceptiveness as to 
the workings of the American economy 
and the needs of the American people. 
At the same time, never has he lost sight 
of their social implications, the all im- 
portant human element which we must 
ever bear in mind when dealing with 
financial and economic subjects. He has 
been in the very highest sense of the 
term a humanitarian and a great states- 
man, 
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Yes, Representative Brent SPENCE has 
been above all else throughout his long 
tenure in the Congress a humanitarian 
and a stanch defender of the public in- 
terest. He has never been a pleader for 
narrow and selfish pressure groups. He 
has fought the good fight, fought it long 
and hard for that vast multitude of 
Americans who must look solely to their 
elected representatives in Washington to 
guard and promote their interest. I 
know we can count on his continuing 
efforts to defend the public interest and 
the general welfare for many years to 
come. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with a sense of deep appreciation 
of his high qualities of statesmanship 
and of affection because of his warm 
human attributes that I join with my 
colleagues in paying tribute to the Hon- 
orable Brent SPENCE. In three Con- 
gresses it was my good fortune to serve 
on the great Banking and Currency 
Committee. In the 8ist and 84th Con- 
gresses BRENT SPENCE was the chairman 
and in the 83d Congress the ranking 
minority member. In the 83d Congress 
the Honorable Jesse Wolcott was the 
chairman and in the other two Con- 
gresses the ranking minority member. 
I doubt if any committee in the Con- 
gress ever was more ably chaired. To 
me it was a great and inspiring experi- 
ence to serve under statesmen of the 
caliber of Brent SPENCE and Jesse 
Wolcott. 

The career of Brent SPENCE is a story 
of Americana. When the history of 
these almost three decades of his serv- 
ice in the House is written the name of 
Brent SPENCE will be high on the roll of 
glory. So much of the legislation in the 
economic field that saved our Nation in 
time of crises and that bolstered us in 
times of uncertainty and danger bore 
the imprint of the brilliant mind and 
warm heart of Brent SPENCE that there 
is not time even to start in the recital 
of his accomplishments and legislative 
achievements. 

I am very happy at this opportunity 
to pay tribute to a truly great American 
and to voice the prayer that for many 
more years the Congress of the United 
States will have the benefit of his ex- 
perience and of his legislative genius. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MULTER] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter and tabulations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this time to discuss some recent 
public utterances about the Financial In- 
stitutions Act of 1957 which passed the 
other body last year and has been pend- 
ing before the House Banking and Cur- 
aed Committee since it arrived in this 

y. 
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I refer particularly to the fact that for 
some time now pressures have been ex- 
erted on members of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee indicating that 
the bill was a good bill and should be 
immediately reported without any fur- 
ther consideration. 

Those who contacted me, both Mem- 
bers and non-Members, and voiced their 
opinions to me were told what I thought 
was good and what I thought was bad 
about the bill and how it could be im- 
proved and a good bill brought forth. 
My explanations apparently met with 
their approval. At least, no dissent was 
expressed. 

I think the members of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, every 
last one of them, have indicated a desire 
to bring forth a good bill, which they 
could conscientiously support on the 
floor of the House. 

More recently the pressures have taken 
a different tack. Now it is being asserted 
that some of the members of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee are filibus- 
tering the bill to death, and preventing 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee from working its will, and thereby 
Pores the House from acting on the 


I have in front of me a banking news- 
letter which was issued in mid-February 
by the American Bankers’ Association, 
and I quote this very interesting lan- 
guage. Referring to the Financial In- 
stitutions Act, it says: 

This long-pending legislation, the progress 
of which the whole financial community has 
watched anxiously is as good as law right 
now. The organized opposition has folded. 
All that remains— 


Mind you, this is mid-February— 

All that remains is for the staff to write 
& report, get a rule, put it through the 
House, resolve the differences with the Sen- 
ate in conference, and then final passage 
py both Houses and the President's signa- 
ure. 


Then this statement: 

Whoa! Not so fast. There is a lot of work 
involved and many compromises still to be 
effected. Most of these will be worked out 
in sessions of the conference committee be- 
tween the two Houses. 


Note the audacity of this trade paper, 
pretending to know in advance of ac- 
tion by the Committee that the compro- 
mises still to be effected are going to be 
worked out not in the House, not in the 
other Body, but by the conferees. 

I continue to quote from this mid- 
February letter: 

You will notice that a number of wit- 
nesses who might have been used to delay 
the committee hearings were not summoned. 
By arrangement with Mr. Spence it was not 
necessary to have them testify formally for 
their views to get consideration. 


Of course, after that the pressures on 
the Members who were seeking a good 
bill mounted. We held our ground. We 
insisted not that we did not want any 
bill, but that what we wanted was a 
good bill. We wanted a bill that every 
member of the committee would under- 
stand, if not as to all of the language, 
then at least as to all of the proposed 
amendments to existing law. 
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Now comes this interesting develop- 
ment. A distinguished Member of the 
other Body addressed the Ohio Bankers’ 
Association earlier this month and in 
that speech he said, and I quote: 

The most important banking bill before 
the Congress and, in my estimation the most 
important piece of banking legislation since 
the Banking Act of 1935, is the proposed 
Financial Institutions Act. 


I agree with him; it is all of that. 
Then he goes on and says: 

We had two primary objectives in drawing 
up this bill: First, to remove the deadwood 
from the laws and to rearrange them in 
logical order so that any banker or bank 
lawyer could readily find the existing law 
on a given subject. Our second objective 
was to add new authority where needed to 
enable our financial institutions to meet the 
modern day needs of our people. 


Nobody could oppose either of those 
objectives. 

Unfortunately, the bill does neither of 
those two fine things. 

Then he goes on and says: 

A fine advisory committee, composed of 
outstanding men from every segment of the 
financial field, was appointed to assist us— 


Meaning the Banking and Currency 
Committee in the other body. That is 
one of the points that we, who have 
been seeking to get a good bill, have been 
making from the time the bill reached 
this House, and that is, that this bill 
was written by the big bankers of the 
country for the moneyed interests of 
the country. 

That may not make it a bad bill but, 
certainly, it puts us on notice that care- 
ful attention is needed, before we give 
our approval. 

It was President Wilson who said that 
the bankers cannot be entrusted with 
the duty to regulate banks. 

We do not let railroad executives run 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
We do not let the stockbrokers and un- 
derwriters run the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. We do not let the 
steamship operators run the Maritime 
Commission. We dare not let the bank- 
ers, big or small, write our banking laws. 

I for one, and many of my colleagues 
on the committee, agree that, until we 
understand every proposed change and 
what it intends to do and how it will 
affect the banking community and the 
depositors and stockholders of our banks, 
we are not prepared to vote on those 
amendments and certainly, unwilling to 
report the bill. 

Now, this gentleman, a Member of the 
other body, to make out his case, then 
said in that same speech that the sub- 
ject received long and extended study in 
the other body and that the committee 
there had the subject under review dur- 
ing 4 weeks of public hearings. Well, 
I analyzed the record in the other body. 
They did have this bill set for public 
hearings during the course of 4 weeks, 
and during the course of 4 weeks, by ac- 
tual count, they devoted 14 days or parts 
of 14 days for a total of 24 hours and 32 
minutes to their public hearings on this 
important bill that consists of 252 pages. 

I do not criticize the other body for 
that. Possibly they can master this com- 
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plicated bill in that brief period. The 
gentleman I quote from attended all 
but 5 of the 14 sessions of those public 
hearings on this bill. Maybe he did 
master it in that time. I daresay, though 
I do not charge that he did, that it was 
his right to take the bill and approve it 
on the say-so of others. 

But by the same token, he must con- 
cede us the right not to take the bill 
that way, but to insist on learning first- 
nana the contents and the effect of the 

I. 

I concede that a bill may be lengthy 
and it may be before the Congress for a 
long time and it may not need much 
study. But let me indicate to you that 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency staff prepared a summary 
dated July 11, 1957, of the amendments 
contained in this 252-page bill. By ac- 
tual count there are 120 substantial 
changes in existing law in this proposed 
bill. The bill is entitled “To amend and 
revise the statutes governing financial 
institutions and credit.” 

I have already indicated to you what 
this gentleman said the bill was intend- 
ed to do. As a matter of fact, at the 
very opening of the hearings in the oth- 
er body, the chairman of the committee 
said that the purpose of this bill was to 
compile and clarify existing Federal 
statutes, and that it relates primarily to 
the administrative functions of the 
banking agencies and to operational de- 
tails of the institutions affected. Later 
he said the recommendations, and I 
quote him, were supposed to be largely of 
a noncontroversial nature, but he con- 
tinued: 

I find that they are not quite as non- 
controversial as I had been led to believe. 


Nevertheless, when the bill came to 
the floor of the other body the introduc- 
tory remarks were that this bill is a 
technical subject, in a technical form. 
When it came here and was introduced 
in this body, it carried the same intro- 
ductory words: “To amend and revise 
the statutes governing financial institu- 
tions and credit.” Well, if it was just a 
revision, just a compilation, just a recod- 
ification of the laws, it should never have 
gone to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. It should have gone to the 
Committee on the Judiciary which 
is charged with revising and re- 
codifying laws. But they stuck in the 
little word “amend.” It went to the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
because it does substantially change ex- 
isting statutes. The bill does amend, and 
does substantially amend the banking 
laws of the Nation in very important re- 
spects, respects which would take away 
from depositors and stockholders the 
rights which had been written into the 
law for their protection many years ago 
and which were found to work well for 
their protection, but not so well for the 
profit or the easy profit of the big 
bankers. 

Let me continue to quote from the 
speech of the gentleman to the Ohio 
Bankers Association. He said that they, 
the other body, resolved their differ- 
ences by the orderly legislative proce- 
dures reflecting the will of the majority. 
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Then he insultingly adds, and I quote: 


Apparently in the House the orderly legis- 
lative process has broken down in the con- 
sideration of this bill. 


He says: 


The chairman and a majority of the com- 
mittee favor prompt action. 


But says he: 


A small antibusiness minority has con- 
ducted a filibuster against the bill. 


And he concludes by saying: 

I cannot fathom the ulterior motives of 
these self-styled financial experts in their 
attempt to thwart the will of the majority. 


I think I know something about the 
parliamentary procedure of the House 
and of our committee and if the chair- 
man and the majority of the committee 
will follow the orderly legislative process 
which we are told has been thwarted and 
broken down, they can get a bill to the 
floor of the House despite the ulterior 
motives, if any exist, of any Member or 
Members. 

The ulterior motives that he refers to 
are amply discussed in our hearings, Of 
all the witnesses called before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, not a 
single witness was permitted to be ex- 
amined at length by members of the 
committee. Without exception every 
witness, whether he represented oppo- 
sition or support of the bill, was excused 
before the members of the committee had 
an opportunity to examine him. Some of 
them were excused with the promise that 
they would be brought back at a later 
date. They were never brought back 
and the hearings were summarily closed 
without the opportunity to hear them in 
full or to hear other witnesses who want- 
ed to be heard. Yes, there is some sem- 
blance of truth to the comment that I 
read from that financial trade paper to 
the effect that witnesses who wanted to 
be heard were not heard. Many wit- 
nesses wanted to be heard and were not 
heard. 

What is worse is that the chairman of 
our committee invoked what he called 
the 5-minute rule. 

Under this rule, never adopted by 
either the House or our committee, mem- 
bers were limited to making inquiries 
within a 5-minute period, including the 
time taken by the witness to answer. 
At the end of a first 5-minute round of 
questions and answers by each member, 
the witness was summarily dismissed 
over the objection of the members. 

When that orderly process did not 
speed up the hearings sufficiently, un- 
connected and unrelated witnesses were 
called en banc, 2 and 3 at a time, even 
though testifying on different parts of 
the bill, and the questioning limited to 
5 minutes as to all of them; again, of 
3 despite the objections of mem- 

ers. 

When we got into executive session of 
the committee to consider the bill, in- 
stead of complying with the rule that 
requires that every word of a bill be 
read before we can act upon it, a unani- 
mous- consent agreement was entered 
into that in lieu of reading the bill word 
for word, we would read every proposed 
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amendment that sought to change exist- 
ing law, that every proposed change 
would be explained to the committee, 
and the committee would then work its 
will as to each of those proposed changes. 
When some of the members, however, 
got tired of doing their duty, a motion 
was made, over objection, and while 
amendments were pending, to report the 
bill out without further consideration. 
That is the present status of the bill in 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

As long as I remain in this House, it is 
my duty and my intention to comply 
with that duty, to make sure that at least 
I understand every proposed change in 
a bill in my committee before it reaches 
the floor, and if I cannot get that by 
having witnesses testify and explain the 
amendments, then I am going to get it 
as best I can under the orderly legisla- 
tive process as required and provided for 
by the rules of the House, 

I have said many times to the com- 
mittee, as have many of my colleagues, 
who join me in my desire to work out a 
good bill, that we are willing to sit days 
and nights, if necessary, to bring forth a 
good bill. 

When we say that, we make plain that 
we do not expect to have the committee 
adopt our thinking as to any particular 
amendment, but we do demand and will 
insist upon the right to present our 
amendments and our views in connec- 
tion with them. We do demand and in- 
sist upon the right to state our views 
in opposition to any proposed amend- 
ment sought to be made to existing law. 

If that is a breakdown of orderly 
legislative process then I do not under- 
stand the meaning of the words. If that 
gives anyone the right to attribute to us 
ulterior motives then we plead guilty. 

But Iam sure the majority of the Mem- 
bers of this House, regardless of their 
political affiliations, will agree that in 
connection with a bill labeled as the most 
important piece of legislation to come be- 
fore this House since 1935 involving 
banking and banking laws, we ought to 
know what we are doing and we ought 
to understand the bill fully. 

It has also been said that filibuster 
tactics have been resorted to in connec- 
tion with the handling of the bill in com- 
mittee. The best proof of the fact that 
there have been no filibuster tactics re- 
sorted to is that most of the amendments 
that have been offered to the bill have 
been accepted. 

One of the most important matters of 
substance involves the stockholders’ 
right to cumulate their votes in the elec- 
tion of directors. The bill as it came to 
us eliminated the mandatory provision 
now in existing law giving that right to 
stockholders. We worked out in the 

, committee what appeared to be a fair 
compromise. I would prefer to see the 
law remain as it is, but we worked out a 
compromise in committee which I think 
would be acceptable to most people who 
object to the present provision in the 
law. It took time and thought and or- 
derly exchange of ideas. The result 
represented progress, not delay. 
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If that is filibuster, then I do not un- 
derstand the meaning of the word. 

There are many such amendments 
that we have considered and many, many 
more that we have not considered that 
must be considered before this bill can 
properly be acted upon by either the 
committee or the House of Representa- 
tives. As for myself, I reiterate that I 
will do my utmost to bring forth a good 
bill on this subject. 

This is not a revision or codification 
of the banking laws, no matter what any- 
body may tell you. Although we co have 
some eight titles in this bill, there is no 
attempt to codify the banking laws. 
After the bill is enacted, if it is enacted 
in this form, you will still have to go to 
eight different places in the United States 
Code to find the various laws that are set 
forth in separate titles in this very bill. 
There is not even an attempt made to 
change the names or short titles of six 
of the titles as they exist in the statutes 
today. There are unimportant amend- 
ments to bring about a change of the 
short titles of two of the existing chap- 
ters of the law affecting savings and loan 
associations. If that is codification, then 
I do not know what codification means. 
If that is revision, then I do not know 
what revision means. Not a single sen- 
tence or section was sought to be trans- 
posed by the Senate bill from where it 
is now in present statutes to where it 
belongs in a revision or codification of 
the banking laws. 

I am so certain, Mr. Speaker, of the 
soundness of the position I take that I 
am willing to meet in open debate at any 
time or place any Member of either body 
and discuss with him what is good and 
bad in this bill. But if my challenge is 
accepted, I want them to be prepared, at 
the opening of the debate, to answer 
these questions: 

First. Have you read this bill of 252 
pages? 

Second. Have you read each of the 
changes of substance that are contained 
in this bill? 

Third. Are you prepared to explain 
the effect of each of those proposed 
amendments? 

Lastly, what is the effect of the repeal 
of each of the sections of existing law 
contained in this bill? 

Iam sure, Mr, Speaker, that after such 
a debate those who are contacting the 
Members of the Congress urging the 
early enactment of this bill will change 
their minds about it and will come to the 
conclusion that it is high time we went 
to work to report a good bill and not just 
& bill that has been passed by the other 
body. As a necessary condition prece- 
dent, we will need public hearings con- 
ducted in accordance with the orderly 
legislative requirements of the House. 

One further comment, Mr. Speaker, 
about the speech to the Ohio State 
bankers, 

The gentleman referred to told them 
that “the only other major banking leg- 
islation pending before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee is the bill 
to revise the reserve requirements,” but 
“in view of our discouraging experience 
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with the Financial Institutions Act in the 
House committee, it appears very likely 
that action will have to be taken in the 
House side before the Senate will con- 
sider this legislation.” 

If that statement is not brash arro- 
gance then, indeed, the orderly legisla- 
tive process has broken down in both 
Houses of Congress. 

A good reserve requirement bill can be 
passed in both Houses with little or no 
controversy. 

I have been demanding such a bill for 
many years. Governor Harriman of 
New York has been demanding one. 
Many Members of both Houses have been 
demanding such a bill. 

No such provision was in the Finan- 
cial Institutions Act as presented in 
a House or as it passed the other 

y. 

It was my amendment to the Finan- 
cial Institutions Act as to reserve re- 
quirements that the House Banking and 
Currency Committee accepted with but 
one dissenting vote. 

Thereafter for the first time, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board made a recommen- 
dation on the subject. 

If our Ohio friend does not control 
the other body or its committees, and I 
am sure he does not, his personal pique 
should not prevent the Congress passing 
a reserve requirement bill without any 
undue delay, regardless of what happens 
to the Financial Institutions Act. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. Iam happy to yield to 
the gentleman, 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from New York 
LMr. Mutter] has had a vast and varied 
experience in banking, in business, and 
in both public and private law. His 
service in the Congress reflects the ex- 
perience he has gained from all of those 
activities. Because of his long and deep 
interest in good government on every 
level, he has always approached the con- 
sideration of every bill presented to the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, on which we both have the privi- 
lege of serving, not with any partisan 
political view but always giving first at- 
tention to the effect the bill would have 
upon the public interest. If the bill 
deals evenly and equably with all and 
is in the public interest, he supports it. 
If not, he opposes it. He never urges 
that his view is the only correct one or 
that his method is the only one to be 
pursued to accomplish the purpose in 
mind. Always gracious and gentle- 
manly, he bows to the will of the 
majority. 

Repeatedly, throughout the consider- 
ation of the Financial Institutions Act 
he has urged that we should unite and 
bring forth a good bill, of which we 
could all be proud. None of his proposed 
amendments created any antagonisms. 
Some were rejected. Some were ac- 
cepted. Some were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. All were well thought out and 
reflected a tremendous knowledge of the 
practical application of the businesses 
effected. None were captious or based 
on theoretical considerations rather 
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than sound principles. It has been a 
pleasure to work with him. 

If my suggestion had been followed 
and subcommittees been appointed by 
the chairman, I am certain that a sub- 
committee could. have expeditiously 
brought into the full committee a good 
Financial Institutions Act which could 
have compromised most, if not all, of 
the troublesome features of the bill. 

As it stands now, we have not yet had 
an opportunity in executive session of 
the committee to read or have explained 
all of the changes in existing statutes 
which are sought to be accomplished by 
that bill, nor haye we had an oppor- 
tunity to consider the many amend- 
ments that the members of the commit- 
tee desire to offer. 

I wish to join with the gentleman 
from New York in assuring this House 
that there has been no filibustering in 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee in the consideration of this bill 
and, so far as I know, the only motive 
activating the members of the commit- 
tee is their desire to report a good bill. 
Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 


PARITY PRICES AND PRICE 
SUPPORTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BoLLING). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
few minutes ago we listened to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Hrestann]. It was plain to me, as 
I construed his remarks, that it was an 
attempted Republican apology for the 
failure of President Eisenhower and the 
failure of the Republican Party during 
the past 5 ½ years to keep their promises 
to the farmers of the United States. It 
was also an attempted apology or cover- 
up for the broken promises made by 
President Eisenhower and the Republi- 
can Party to the farmers of the United 
States both in 1952 and in 1956. While 
my friend was talking, I did not hear 
him say anything about the fact that in 
1952 President Eisenhower promised the 
continuance of 90 percent of parity. He 
went further, he promised 100 percent of 
parity at the market place as the goal 
that he set for himself as Republican 
candidate for President and as the goal 
of the Republican Party. Those two 
promises have been broken—it is not 
merely a case of a failure to live up to 
them, but they have been affirmatively 
broken. Now, we hear another gentle- 
man get up—and, of course, they think 
the people forget—most Republicans 

upon the theory that the people 
have no intelligence anyway—and that 
is where we Democrats sharply differ 
with most Republicans, and as I was say- 
ing, another Republican got up and said 
that “the farm program is falling of its 
own weight.” Well, who has been in 
office for the past 5% years? To listen 
to our Republican friends, you would 
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think they were trying to convince the 
people that the Democrats are still in 
office. 

Mr, HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Who has had con- 
trol of the Congress for the last 4 years? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Just a minute, I 
am coming to that. Who had control 
of the 83d Congress? That is what 
I was coming to. That is only a few 
years ago. The 83d Congress was con- 
trolled in both branches by the Re- 
publican Party, and you have had a Re- 
publican President in the White House, 
and during that time you had complete 
control of the Government. You did 
not do anything then at a time when 
you had complete control of the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of the Goy- 
ernment, This year we, the Democratic 
Congress, have at least put a bill 
through to try to have the present par- 
ity and price supports continue, in. view 
of the recession, as an antirecession 
measure. President Eisenhower vetoed 
that bill. Now, another gentleman says 
that “unless the farmer prospers the city 
folks do not prosper.” I agree with that. 
I do not have a farm in my District, and 
yet, I have a 1,000 percent voting rec- 
ord in favor of farm legislation. Up in 
Boston, they call me the urban farmer. 
I agree with the statement that “unless 
the farmer prospers, the city folks do 
not prosper.” I will not mention the 
name of the gentleman on the Re- 
publican side who made that statement 
because it might hurt him next fall at 
the election and I am not the type to do 
that. 

Of course, on the broader issues and 
in legislative debate, I will fight. But, 
he made a mistake when he made that 
statement because he overlooked the 
fact that we are in a recession now and 
that one of the causes of the present re- 
cession is the fact that the farm com- 
munity of America has had its income 
sharply reduced, between the time that 
President Eisenhower took over and last 
year. 

So I agree with my friend from one of 
the big cities that when there is a reces- 
sion or bad business and depression 
there has been a depression or recession 
among the farmers and the effect upon 
the workers. It is only a matter of 
1% or 2 years when it catches up in 
the cities. Those who work in the fac- 
tories and industrial plants suffer 
through reduced purchasing power on 
the part of the farmers. So 5% years 
ago when Truman left office we had 
prosperity among the farmers. But to- 
day, after the past 2 years, we have 
had financial adversity, and I say to my 
friend from Chicago: You are right, you 
never made a more truthful statement, 
unconsciously and unintentionally on 
your part. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
` Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. HIESTAND. The gentleman said 
that as the Truman administration went 
out the farmers were prosperous. 
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Mr. McCORMACK.. The income was 
about $16 billion. The farm income 
was about $16 billion. Not so long ago 
it was $12 billion. 

Mr. HIESTAND. It is over $13 billion 
now and farm income is up to $266 mil- 
lion. The last Truman figure was $267 
million, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Are you proud of 
the drop from $16 billion to $13 billion? 

Mr. HIESTAND. It has been largely 
recovered from that wartime peak. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is Repub- 
lican thinking. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, I just got 
started. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I always enjoy entering into 
a colloquy with the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] who has as 
sharp a sword as any person in this 
House and probably any person in the 
country. ‘There is only one thing I would 
like to have him do, if he could, and that 
is to have his economic glasses adjusted. 

In the first place, it seems to me that 
my friends on the Democratic side have 
too long been in the position of some- 
body who needs bifocals and does not 
have them. They are looking at their 
feet—immediately ahead—and instead 
of seeing the picture as it unfolds to- 
ward the horizon they see the little de- 
pressions and the little hills immediately 
ahead and they look awfully big. But, 
if they would look further ahead, then 
perhaps they would be able to veer their 
paths a little so that they would not 
fall into some real abysses, while trying 
to avoid relatively unimportant ob- 
stacles. This type of thinking character- 
izes many of the Democratic programs, 

I will admit one thing the gentleman 
from Massachusetts said was true. We 
underestimated the difficulty that the 
farmers were in in 1952. It is true that 
we said our goal was 100 percent of 
parity for the farmer. That is our goal. 
That is not a falsehood. But we just 
did not know how rough things were 
with the farmer. We did not realize, 
although we should have known when 
we looked at the index of farm prices, 
that the seeds of major trouble for the 
farmer had begun to germinate in the 
Truman administration. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has said that 
the Eisenhower administration did not 
do anything for the farmers. We did 
not immediately give him 100 percent of 
parity in the market. We are still try- 
ing, but it took about 2 years before 
we could get rid of that rigid high 
price support system which was the sys- 
tem which built up surpluses higher and 
higher and put the farmer under the 
sword of Damocles, which is the real 
reason why his prices did not increase 
commensurately with the rest of the 
economy, 

Now I hope that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] will 
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adjust his economic bifocals, and look 
ahead with me and realize that we have 
had two trends of farm prices since 
1953. There was a trend down when the 
Eisenhower administration came in. At 
the present time, that trend is up. If 
you are going to talk about trends, let us 
look ahead. The gentleman made a 
great point of a statement of a Repub- 
lican Member that the recession was 
caused in part by a drop in farm prices. 
If he recognizes that fact he must also 
recognize that the present upward trend 
may signal the end of the recession. I 
think that the one syllogism is just as 
accurate as the other. 

Of course, I know that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts wants prosperity 
just as much as I do, just as much as any 
Member of the House does. I would like 
to have it now, at least I would like to 
have it before November. I do not 
know whether the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts’ timetable is the same as mine. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I am sure the gen- 
tleman intended to add when he re- 
marked about the Agriculture Act of 
1954 making flexible price supports a re- 
lief from the rigid ones, that it could not 
become effective until the crop of 1955 
was harvested; so the downward sweep 
of farm prices could not possibly be 
stopped until then, and that is about 
when it did stop. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gentle- 
man is absolutely correct, of course. In 
other words, there have been approxi- 
mately 2 crop years under the flexible 
price support system, and during that 
time the drop in farm income has leveled 
out and the trend has started back up. 

I say again, as I said before, it is the 
intent of the Republican Party to give 
the farmer 100 percent of parity in the 
market place. The farmer is entitled to 
that. But I submit to you and I submit 
to the people of the country that we can- 
not get 100 percent of parity except by 
sound farm economics tied in to the 
whole economy of the United States. 
If we practice these virtues the farmer 
will be able to get 100 percent of parity 
by producing his crops and selling them 
and not because of some benevolent Gov- 
ernment action. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Iam very glad to 
see the gentleman take the well for a 
discussion of this farm question. As a 
Midwest farmer, I want to recall to the 
minds of the Members of the House that 
those of us who are in the Midwest are 
very aware of the fact that it was not 
those on this side who voted down the 
corn program which was intended as part 
of the overail program a year ago to en- 
hance the prosperity of all our people. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a few ob- 
servations which were prompted by the 
remarks of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, the distinguished majority 
leader, with reference to the current 
prosperity on the farm. “The gentleman 
says that the administration has broken 
its promises to the farmer, and intimates 
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that although the Republicans are re- 
sponsible for the decline in farm income, 
they have nothing to do with the present 
upturn in prices. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that 
political management of agriculture 
does not work very well. By the time 
Congress can recognize a new situation 
and enact legislation to deal with it, the 
situation has changed and the legisla- 
tion enacted no longer fits. 

A rundown on the farm situation in 
the May 12 issue of Time commented as 
follows: 


The best economic news in the United 
States last week, bar none, was the boom in 
United States agriculture. From all over 
the country reports trickled into Washington 
showing that the farmer, after being the low- 
est man on the economic totem pole since 
1955, is making an astonishing comeback. 
Agriculture Department experts scarcely 
dared believe some of their own figures. As 
of mid-April, the prices that farmers get are 
up 9.8% over the same time last year. The 
prices they pay are up, too—some 3%. But 
the net improvement is pushing their an- 
nual income to $13 billion versus $11.5 billion 
last year. 

Moreover, the picture in individual farm 
commodities is even brighter. Items: 

1. Thanks to a brisk competition between 
steak-hungry consumers and farmers trying 
to rebuild their drought-depleted cattle 
herds by holding back or buying up heifers, 
beef prices were running 30% above last year, 
spreading joy from Texas to the feed lots of 
Kansas City. 

2. Hogs were up 20% above last year and 
holding long after most farm economists 
expected a seasonal price break; many coun- 
ties in the corn belt reported the most favor- 
able corn-hog ratio in history—up to 25-1. 
(Usual make-money point for hog raisers is 
when 1 cwt. of live hog sells for 12 bu. of 
corn.) 

3. Even the egg—a big thing from Call- 
fornia to Delaware—was selling for 25% 
above last year, so high that many poultry- 
men feared consumers might rebel. 

4. Partly because of the Florida freeze, but 
also because of continued high food demand 
from city folks, fresh vegetables were selling 
40% higher than last year. 

5. And the once heavily subsidized potato 
was selling, unaided, more than 150% higher, 
carrying the new farm prosperity all the way 
up to Maine’s Aroostook County. 


I note with amusement an item in the 
May 19 issue of Time— 


Running unsuccessfully for the U. S. Sen- 
ate against Indiana’s Republican Homer 
CAPEHART two years ago, Claude R. Wickard 
accused the Eisenhower administration of 
basely betraying the United States farmer. 
Cried President Franklin Roosevelt’s Secre- 

of Agriculture (1940-45): “I have before 
me (Candidate) Eisenhower’s promise to 
farmers in 1952 and (President) Eisenhower's 
veto message of the first 1956 farm bill. Like 
the man on the flying trapeze, he has 
switched from one to the other with the 
greatest of ease.“ 

Last week, with farm prices rising rapidly 
(Time, May 12), Claude Wickard, no longer 

for public office, abandoned agricul- 
tural recession as a Democratic issue. Con- 
fiding to reporters in Kansas City that his 
620-acre farm at Camden, Ind., is making 
money hand over fist, Wickard said: “I can’t 
complain about $21 hogs. My son-in-law 
and I sold ten Holstein cows the other day 
for $250 each. I didn’t believe in Santa 
Claus until then.” 


Had we succumbed to the specious rea- 
soning of candidate Wickard 2 years 
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ago—had we been so reckless as to adopt 
the remedies proposed by candidate 
Wickard—I doubt that farmer Wickard 
would today be enjoying the hog and 
cattle prices he is now receiving. 

Farmer Wickard attributes his new 
found prosperity to Santa Claus. But 
his gratitude is misdirected. He should 
attribute his prosperity to the stubborn 
persistence of our Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in adhering to economic principle 
and sound common sense. Had Mr. 
Benson listened to candidate Wickard, 
had he chosen to take the easy road of 
political expediency, I do not think 
farmer Wickard would have any reason 
to thank Santa Claus or anybody else 
today. 

Now it is interesting and perhaps in- 
structive to note that the commodities 
currently making the most contribution 
to better farm incomes are the commodi- 
ties that, comparatively speaking, have 
been “neglected” in national farm legis- 
lation. They have been neglected largely 
because no one has been able to figure 
out practical and workable ways and 
means whereby production and market- 
ing controls may be instituted. How for- 
tunate they are. 

But there has been no lack of interest 
in trying to devise schemes for political 
intervention in the price, production, and 
marketing of these products. In recent 
years the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Congress have been pressured from 
time to time to institute programs for 
beef, for hogs, for poultry products. 

Had the Secretary or the Congress re- 
sponded to these pressures the market 
outlook for these commodities would be 
far more pessimistic today. Had we 
gone along with these pressures a tre- 
mendous stimulation to production 
would have been provided. We would 
find ourselves today in the situation that 
our cold storage warehouses would be full 
and overflowing with meat products, 
The problem of rotating stocks would be 
a major difficulty. We would be seri- 
ously debating impractical and unwork- 
able production control programs to keep 
from being buried by the deluge of meat 
production encouraged by Government 
price fixing. 

The reason for the new hope in many 
fields of agriculture today is not what 
Congress and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture have done, it is what they have 
avoided doing. 

The short run expedient that looks like 
it will help an existing situation, will 
often do so, on a short run basis, but it 
creates long run consequences that are 
disastrous to the future earning ability 
and opportunity of farmers. 

The May 12 issue of Time went on to 
report: 

Main Street evidence. But as far as the 
general United States economy was concerned 
the best evidence of farm recovery was on the 
main streets of farm towns. In Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, a typical Midwestern farm market town 
(pop. 11,000), where farmers long were sul- 
len and resentful over drought and low farm 
prices, Time Correspondent Jonathan Rine- 


hart found cash registers jingle-jJangling 
more merrily than in years. 


. . . Clay Carriker, manager of Green’s 
¥ord, said that his new-car sales for the past 
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60 days were 20% ahead of 1957, used cars 
30%; high-priced new trucks were slow, but 
lower-priced used trucks were hot. Another 
major beneficiary of the farmer’s new-found 
prosperity was the farm-machinery business. 
Owner Don Berkemeir of the Lytle Imple- 
ment Co. reported that he sold 25 new trac- 
tors so far this year: . . “Business,” said 
Berkemeir, “is within a few dollars of double 
last year.” 

Not only has returning farm prosperity 
benefited virtually every Oskaloosa business 
(Lumber Dealer Jim Mathew figures his sales 
are up 50% due largely to farmers fixing up 
the old home place or repairing the barn), 
but it has brought a flock of new civic im- 
provements in progress, e. g., three new 
schools, a $200,000 bowling alley and amuse- 
ment center. 

. » +» Oskaloosa’s good fortune was not 
unique. The Central Iowa Farm Business 
Association completed its annual report on 
153 representative farms, reported net income 
in 1957 averaged $11,200, or 32% over 1956's 
$8,467 and more than 2½ time 1955’s low of 
$4,235. For a national view, the Farm Jour- 
nal polled its regional correspondents, found 
business noticeably better in every section 
except the Southeast, where rowcrop farmers 
have been hit by weather and acreage cuts, 
but livestock and poultry farmers are 
prospering. 


It is time that the Congress stopped 
dealing with farm problems in political 
terms. 

It is time to recognize that sound econ- 
omies must be the foundation of farm 
programs. 

As an Iowan, I am particularly inter- 
ested in corn, and the livestock products 
produced from corn. Thank goodness 
that the corn farmer has gained a rela- 
tive degree of freedom from government. 

But it is time for Congress to eliminate 
the present ridiculous program for 
corn—a program that few farmers com- 
ply with except by accident. 

The annual establishment of unrealis- 
tic corn allotments that nobody pays any 
attention to, is a waste of money and ef- 
fort that can be better expended for other 
purposes. I can see no warrant for the 
continuation of corn allotments. I hope 
the Agricultural Committee is not going 
to come up with proposals designed to 
tighten up on corn production, or any 
program based upon the erroneous as- 
sumption that price fixing and produc- 
tion control programs will work for corn 
or other feed grains. They will not. 

It is also time for Congress to permit 
corn price supports to reflect market 
factors, so that corn producers can pro- 
duce for the market and market what 
they produce, and avoid the creation of 
burdensome surplus stocks. The future 
of corn producers is not to be found in 
comprehensive Government programs 
involving regulation of the production 
and marketing of corn. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, to con- 
tinue the discussion of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr, MCCORMACK], 
with reference to certain statements of 
the President of the United States when 
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he was a candidate for that office in 
1952, if I recall the President’s language 
correctly, particularly the South Dakota 
speech, he not only promised what the 
gentleman from Arizona says we all want 
to attain, and that is to get the farmer 
100 percent of parity in the market 
place, but he also emphatically said 
there should be a 90-percent guaranty 
by law. That statement, as far as I 
know, has never been denied by the 
President of the United States at any 
time; at least I have never heard or read 
any denial. 

The President campaigned in his first 
campaign on the assertion that at least 
90 percent should be guaranteed by law. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. Briefly. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Just for an 
observation? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Does the 
gentleman recall that President Roose- 
velt campaigned in 1932 on a balanced 
budget? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man realize that the Republicans have 
been in office 5% years now? 

Mr. ALBERT. That was my feeling; 
and the Republicans, I believe, have been 
campaigning on a balanced budget for 
many years, and we do not have a bal- 
anced budget yet. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. Iyield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Their favorite 
tactic is to blame and condemn. You 
know when there was a failure not 'ong 
ago, a big blowup of one of the satellites 
the Navy was working with, when our 
Republican friends could not blame the 
Democrats for that they blamed the 
press of America. 

Mr. ALBERT. The fact of the matter 
is that we will not have a balanced 
budget this year, according to all the 
estimates that I have seen. Now, it is 
true that a few times within the past 20 
years we have had balanced budgets. 
But does the gentleman think there will 
be a balanced budget this year? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I would 
prefer to ask the gentleman a question. 
Does the gentleman mean that there 
have not been balanced budgets in the 
last 3 years? I understood—maybe the 
figures I am getting are wrong, but I 
thought we had a balanced budget in the 
last 3 years. 

Mr. ALBERT. Les; we have. I made 
the statement that we have had a few 
balanced budgets. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I misunder- 
stood the gentleman, then. 

Mr. ALBERT. But we do not have 
one now. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. No. 

~~ ALBERT. We do not have one 
yet. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I think 
that is probably true, and I think prob- 
ably this Congress can take just as much 
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blame or credit for either a balanced 
budget or unbalanced budget as can the 
administration. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman re- 
ferred to President Roosevelt, and I am 
saying that President Eisenhower’s own 
budget will not be balanced if the Con- 
gress approves it item by item. 

The statement has been made over 
and over this afternoon that the lack of 
flexibility in the farm program was re- 
sponsible for the drop in prices, if I un- 
derstood the gist of the gentleman’s ar- 
gument. The truth of the matter is that 
during all the periods of high price sup- 
ports farm prices remained up. The 
gentleman’s inference that rigid price 
supports have been responsible for sur- 
pluses just does not agree with the facts. 
The truth of the matter is that we have 
built up surplus on top of surplus since 
the flexible price-support program has 
gone into effect. We have had an in- 
creasing surplus of wheat and we will 
probably have the largest carryover at 
the end of this harvest that we have ever 
had in the history of this country, cer- 
tainly in the modern history of this 
country. We have had that while we 
have had the flexible price-support op- 
eration in effect on wheat, with price 
supports going down every year and with 
the President asking authority further 
to reduce price supports to as low as 60 
percent if he desires to make this reduc- 
tion. 

Now, in spite of flexible supports, in 
spite of many programs designed to get 
rid of surpluses, Public Law 480, subsi- 
dized exports, relief, school lunch pro- 
grams, and any number of other pro- 
grams, we continue to build up these 
surpluses with a flexible price support 
program that was adopted by a Republi- 
can Congress, the 80th Congress, in full 
operation at least for a period of 2 years. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. JENNINGS. One of the gentle- 
men I see on the Republican side re- 
ferred to the fact that he had introduced 
the President’s farm program. I am 
wondering if he introduced the Presi- 
dent’s program that would permit the 
agricultural economy to slide down to 
zero or only to 60 percent. And,.I 
would also like to ask the gentleman if 
he supports the program which he intro- 
duced? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? è 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. In referring to the 
discussion here relative to President 
Roosevelt and President Hoover, I have 
just returned from home. A couple of 
my mountain men, one a Democrat and 
one a Republican, were talking about 
this Eisenhower depression or recession 
or rolling readjustment or whatever you 
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would like to call it, and the Republican 
said to the Democrat, “Do you suppose 
you will ever be able to find another 
Roosevelt?” The Democrat said, “Well, 
I imagine so, because you Republicans 
apparently have found another Hoover.” 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man to answer the question with refer- 
ence to the bill he introduced. 

Mr. DIXON. In answer to my col- 
league, the bill that I introduced calls 
for flexible price supports from 60 per- 
cent to 90 percent. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, does he support 
that program? 

Mr. DIXON. I support that program. 

Mr. JENNINGS. And the gentleman 
agrees with it. Do the majority of the 
Republicans agree with it? Is that the 
Republican agriculture program that 
they want to see enacted into law for 
the betterment of the farm population? 

Mr. DIXON, That is the administra- 
tion program. That will bring us out 
of the woods. 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is the Repub- 
lican program. Does the gentleman ad- 
vocate that for wool? 

Mr, DIXON. I said, that is the ad- 
ministration’s program. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Does the gentleman 
advocate it for sugar beets? 

Mr. DIXON. No, I advocate another 
program for sugar beets, because they 
are in short supply. These other pro- 
grams pertain to crops that are in sur- 
plus. There you have an entirely dif- 
ferent approach. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to point out that in the recommenda- 
tions the President sent to the Congress 
this year and which I understand the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Drxon] has 
introduced as a bill, the question of sup- 
ply was to be eliminated from the fixing 
of price supports so that when a cam- 
modity was no longer in surplus, but 
might be in short supply, the President 
would still have the authority to keep 
the support level down. The effect of 
that amendment would be to give the 
President authority, if we included wool 
and other commodities, to lower the sup- 
port price below 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. DIXON. Have we not reduced 
surpluses over $1 billion? 

Mr. ALBERT. We have reduced sur- 
pluses; we have given away all kinds of 
commodities. But we still have an enor- 
mous quantity of surpluses, and it ap- 
pears that we are going to have more 
wheat, with the end of this season, if the 
weather remains favorable, than we have 
had in many, many years. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ALBERT] has expired. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
amazing to me to discover the plight 
that our friends and colleagues on the 
right must be in because they are pres- 
ently getting a gleam of hope out of the 
present farm situation. It shows how 
desperate my friends must be in order to 
find encouragement in the present situa- 
tion. I suppose that encouragement 
comes from the statement recently made 
by the Secretary of Agriculture that the 
annual farm income of the country is 
now at about $13 billion a year which is 
an increase of some $2 billion per year 
over what it was just a few months ago. 
Let us hope that in the months to come 
the price situation will continue to im- 
prove and that the end of the year will 
show that the farmer did actually receive 
that increase for the entire year. 

My friends did not take into considera- 
tion the fact that during this time not 
only have farm prices been going down, 
when they reached a low of a little over 
11 billion a few months ago, but also the 
farmers have been leaving the farms in 
huge numbers. It is quite true that 
there is more income per farmer, speak- 
ing as of today in contrast with just a 
few weeks ago; but there are 2 million 
farmers who are not presently employed. 
They are farming no more. They have 
had to leave the farm because there was 
nothing there for them to do to make a 
living. That has been brought about 
under the program that has been pushed 
and extended by the present Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

It is my firm opinion, Mr. Speaker, 
that in the past few months my friends 
on the right, the majority of them, had 
reached the conclusion that they no 
longer agreed with the Secretary on his 
position, and I am now amazed to see 
them get a glimmer of hope out of the 
statement that the Secretary made just 
afew days ago. 

I feel a great deal of sympathy for the 
Secretary personally, and the people of 
my State also feel sympathy for him. 
The Secretary has been in my State a 
couple of times this year and made pub- 
lic appearances. We feel pity for the 
man himself, even though we are in 
sharp disagreement with his farm policy 
and know that he has caused untold suf- 
fering for our people and great damage 
to our economy. It was not in Georgia 
that he was accosted by flying articles 
of various descriptions, it was in a mid- 
western State where he was so attacked. 

It seems to me the Members here gen- 
erally, both on the left and the right side 
of the aisle, have been getting around to 
the point that the Secretary must have 
been wrong. I do not wish at all to 
make hay, so to speak, on the plight of 
the farmer and I do not believe that my 
friends on the right wish to. I am sure 
that my friends on the left do not wish 
to because all of us are really here sym- 
pathizing with the plight of the economy 
as it is now both insofar as the farmer 
is concerned and insofar as the indus- 
trial worker is concerned. We, on the 
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Democratic side of the aisle warned the 
administration, when it began its pro- 
gram of destruction for the farmer, that 
the groundwork was being laid for a 
major depression throughout the coun- 
try. It is with no gratification that I 
stand here today and remind the House 
that our prediction has now come to 


pass. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BLITCH. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I cer- 
tainly know the gentlewoman’s sincere 
regard for the agricultural problems, and 
their solution, and her dedication to the 
accomplishment of that. I would point 
out, however, that the shift of the farm 
population to the city is nothing new. 
True, over 2 million moved during the 
last 4 or 5 years, but the fact is that 
has been going on since colonial times. 
From 1935 to 1945 over 7 million moved 
from the farms to the cities. 

May I further point out that I do not 
think that is alarming because the per- 
centage of family-size farms has re- 
mained the same. If I recall correctly, 
some 96 percent of the farms are family- 
size farms. I am sure the gentlewoman 
would join me in wanting people on the 
farms to have family-size units, and in 
realizing that technological advances 
have been made and that we can raise 
our standard of living by having people 
move from the farm to the city as our 
industrial revolution takes place. 

Mrs. BLITCH. If that were true I 
would assure my colleague I could not 
agree with him more. However, the pic- 
ture is not so pretty as he would paint 
it. It is quite a tragedy to me to see 
farmers who for the first time in history 
because of the Democratic farm program 
really have begun to live with modern 
conveniences and an income that could 
equal the standard of living of their city 
neighbors plus the fact that they were 
living on their own property and were 
their own boss. I repeat it is quite 
a tragedy to see them forced from their 
chosen way of living. These 2 million 
people have been forced off the farm and 
into the cities. Now if my friend, the 
gentleman from Wyoming, believes that 
the fact that the buying power of these 
people has been lost, and the fact that 
they have added to the serious growth 
of the unemployment problem in the 
cities, combine to make an ideal situa- 
tion for the working man and woman of 
America, he is entitled to his opinion. 
As for myself, I could not disagree with 
him more. 


MISINFORMATION AND THE 
PLYWOOD INDUSTRY 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the current discussion on 
the renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
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Agreements Act, Mr. Lawrence Spivak 
sponsored a debate over the NBC tele- 
vision network at 3 p. m. eastern daylight 
time Sunday, May 11, 1958. The title 
of the program is “The Big Issue” and 
it was heard in Washington over WRC- 
TV. 
Appearing as the team sponsoring the 
renewal of the Trade Agreements Act 
were Mr. Henry Kearns, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for International 
Affairs, and Mr. Charles Percy, president 
of the Bell & Howell Co., of Chicago. 
Appearing on the team opposed to the 
renewal of the Trade Agreements Act 
were my distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania, the Honorable RICHARD 
Smmpson, and Mr. O. R. Strackbein, 
chairman of the Nationwide Committee 
of Industry, Agriculture, and Labor on 
Import-Export Policy. The pattern of 
the program permitted each member of 
both teams to deliver a prepared state- 
ment, after which one member rebutted 
the opposing stand. My distinguished 
colleague the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Srupson] offered the rebuttal 
for his team and, according to the tran- 
seript of the program compiled by the 
NBC-TV network, Mr. Smupson said: 

We have come to a sorry situation when, 
as is the situation, the unemployed in the 
lumbering industry in a certain part of the 
Northwest are being taxed today, and the 
proceeds of that tax is being used to buy 
Plywood which they formerly made which 
comes from Japan, and Japan gets part of 
the lumber from which she makes that ply- 
wood from Russia. 


Here is a simple declarative sentence 
containing 64 words which contains an 
almost incredible number of misleading 
statements. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Smumpson] says that the unemployed 
in the lumbering industry in a certain 
part of the Northwest are being taxed 
today. As citizens of the town, county, 
State, and of the United States it is 
quite true that these unemployed pay 
taxes every time they purchase a pack- 
age of cigarettes, a loaf of bread, or a 
gallon of gasoline for their car. They 
presumably pay a multitude of other 
taxes which provide education for their 
children, good roads for their cars, and 
salaries for myself, Mr. Smrsox and all 
of the other distinguished Members of 
the House of Representatives. 

However, I know of no tax levied by 
any municipality, county, State or Fed- 
eral authority for the purpose of pur- 
chasing commodities imported from 
abroad, whether these commodities be 
coffee beans or hardwood plywood. I 
don’t know anything about coffee beans, 
but I do know that when hardwood ply- 
wood is imported into this country it is 
imported by American businessmen using 
American dollars employing American 
labor to transport the foreign hardwood 
plywood from the dock to American 
mills. There the foreign hardwood ply- 
wood is turned into a finished product 
made by American labor paid in Ameri- 
can dollars. The finished product is sold 
to American builders, who pay for it in 
American dollars and install it by Ameri- 
can labor in American homes bought 
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and paid for by American citizens using 
American dollars. 

Interestingly enough, all of the dollars 
used in this transaction are dollars 
which have been earned by the firms or 
individuals concerned and are not dollars 
which they have received from a tax. 
Furthermore, the dollars which the 
American importer pays to the Japanese 
exporter come back to the United States 
and purchase goods and commodities for 
use in Japan in practically every com- 
munity in the United States. Just as an 
example of the amount of the dollars in- 
volved in this matter, let me state that 
if the import quota bills introduced in 
the last session of Congress had become 
law they would have cut Japanese hard- 
wood plywood exports to this country by 
$36 million, which means that Japan 
would have spent $36 million less in 
United States markets. 

Here is another fact that I know about 
foreign hardwood plywood. I know that 
the Japanese Government has taken 
steps to limit the export to the United 
States of hardwood plywood. I know 
that the supply of Japanese doorskins 
available to United States door manufac- 
turers has been drastically cut. The 
Japanese Government took these meas- 
ures because it was fearful that the 
United States Government might impose 
heavy import quotas on hardwood ply- 
wood. The effect of this restriction of 
imports has already been felt. 

Some American firms have been forced 
to close their doors because of their in- 
ability to get foreign hardwood plywood. 

Finally, we come to that part of Mr. 
Srmpson’s 64-word sentence which states 
that Japan gets part of the lumber from 
which she makes plywood from Russia, 
In case Mr. Smmpson was not present 
when I spoke to the House at length on 
April 24, 1958, I would like to repeat for 
his benefit the remarks I made concern- 
ing this deliberate hoax which has been 
spread about Russian lumber in Japa- 
nese hardwood plywood: 

Let me dispose first of the most recent 
and most ridiculous of the hoaxes in the 
plywood propaganda campaign. I refer 
to the charge that Japanese hardwood 
plywood being shipped to the United 
States is made out of Soviet lumber. 
This story first was put on record by a 
west coast union official. It has since 
been kept alive by the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Mack]. 

What precipitated this storytelling? 
The origin of the story is a news report 
from Tokyo announcing that Japan has 
agreed to purchase a quantity of Rus- 
sian coniferous logs. 

Coniferous trees, of course, are soft- 
wood trees, like Douglas-fir and pine. 
While the Japanese who are engaged in 
the plywood industry are efficient and 
clever, neither they nor anyone else can 
convert Russian softwood lumber into 
Japanese hardwood plywood. Since all 
of the Japanese plywood imported into 
the United States is hardwood plywood, 
it is obvious that no Russian softwood, 
or, indeed, softwood of any kind, is uti- 
lized in the manufacture of these im- 
ports. i 

Moreover, the news report on which 
this false charge was based explained 
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that the Russian logs purchased by the 
Japanese would be used in Japan for 
pulp and construction purposes. Re- 
ports from the Japanese industry indi- 
cate that the Russian logs are too small 
and too imperfect to be used even for 
the production of softwood plywood. 
The Japanese Government and the Jap- 
anese Plywood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion both have certified that not 1 foot 
of this Russian lumber goes into, or 
could go into, any of the hardwood ply- 
wood shipped to the United States. 
This statement has been confirmed in 
all respects by our own Embassy in 
Tokyo, which investigated the disposi- 
tion of the Russian lumber and officially 
notified Washington that none of it goes 
into Japanese plywood. 

The Honorable Sinclair Weeks, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, so informed the 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, in his letter of April 3, 1958. 
That should put to rest this attempt to 
weld the fear of a “Yellow peril” and a 
“Red menace” into a weapon of false 
protection. As the Secretary said, “We 
believe this should terminate one area of 
discussion.” 

This 64-word sentence of my distin- 
guished colleague certainly covered a lot 
of ground. But it conveniently omits 
the fact that the plywood industry en- 
joyed its biggest year in 1957 and also 
on the record turned out 14.1 percent 
more plywood in the first 12 weeks of 1958 
than it did in the corresponding period 
in 1957. 

The sentence seems to support the un- 
employed, who are taxed in order to buy 
imported hardwood plywood, thus ap- 
parently taxing themselves out of a job. 
It then goes on to wave the danger of 
the yellow peril of Japan. And as if this 
were not enough, it brings in the threat 
of communism in the form of Russian 
softwood. It is too bad that my dis- 
tinguished colleague did not bring in the 
fact that the mothers of the unemployed 
also pay taxes. He would have then 
completed the picture by standing four- 
square against cheap foreign labor and 
communism while being solidly in favor 
of the American flag and motherhood. 


SMALL BUSINESS MUST HAVE A 
CHANCE TO OBTAIN CAPITAL 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
long known that we do not have in this 
country any financial institutions which 
make a business of supplying capital to 
small firms. This fact is creating a most 
serious problem and a problem which 
holds out a very dark prospect for the 


future of free, competitive enterprise in 
this country. 


AGREEMENT THAT ACTION NEEDED 


Recently, a great many financial busi- 
ness experts have studied or reviewed 
this problem anew; and there now seems 
to be general agreement that something 
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must be done. There is wide agreement 
that to solve this problem the Federal 
Government will have to take some pi- 
oneering steps to lead the way for pri- 
vate enterprise to come in to do the 
financing job that must be done, if small 
business is to survive. 

Several members of the House Small 
Business Committee have spent many 
months, if not years, trying to devise a 
solution to the problem. The best solu- 
tion we could find, and one which seems 
to meet the essential objectives for a 
real and permanent solution, we incor- 
porated in the bill to create a system 
of small business capital banks, H. R. 
10345. 

SMALL BUSINESS CAPITAL BANKS 


This proposal to create small business 
capital banks has given rise to a num- 
ber of counterproposals which have been 
put into bills now pending before the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. I cannot say whether these 
counterproposals incorporate the essen- 
tial principles which I think must be ob- 
served for a successful solution to the 
problem, because I have not given them 
detailed study. I would like to point 
out, however, what the problem is, and 
then emphasize the basic principles 
which must be followed if we are to 
meet this problem. 

First of all, the tremendous unmet 
need is not for commercial bank credit. 
The private commercial banks, for the 
most part, meet the legitimate needs of 
small business for the type of credit 
which the commercial banks can supply 
and are supposed to supply. 

The private banking system is not per- 
fect, of course, and in some places and 
at some times local banks cannot, or 
do not, meet all of the small business 
needs for the type of credit which they 
can supply. We have, furthermore, 
recognized and taken steps to meet the 
inadequacies of this type of credit, by 
creating in the Small Business Adminis- 
tration a lending authority to supple- 
ment commercial bank credit. The 
Small Business Administration can 
make credit available to small firms 
where the small firm is creditworthy, has 
the collateral to secure such credit, but 
cannot obtain the credit from the local 
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I believe that this lending function in 
the SBA should be continued. I believe 
that there will continue to be a small 
unmet need for commercial bank credit 
which SBA can appropriately supply. 
Small Business Administration is also 
the only agency making distress loans 
of certain types which makes its con- 
tinued existence at this time very 
necessary. Furthermore, I believe that 
Small Business Administration has been 
able to work out a sufficiently narrow 
area of lending so that it does not com- 
pete with the private banks, but actually 
supplies credit of this type where the 
local banks are temporarily short of 
funds, or where the local banks are 
somewhat more conservative in accept- 
ing risks than is usual for commercial 
bankers, 
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EQUITY CAPITAL VERY NECESSARY 


The great unmet need, however, is not 
for commercial bank credit, but for per- 
manent capital. The need is for equity 
capital, which the small corporation 
might raise by selling shares in the cor- 
poration. And the need is for long-term 
borrowed capital, such as the big corpo- 
rations raise by selling bonds or issuing 
notes to the insurance companies and 
other institutional lenders. This is the 
point which is emphasized by everybody 
who has studied the problem. And we 
must keep firmly in mind the distinction 
between business capital and bank 
credit. 

Supplying capital to business firms 
involves considerably more risk than 
making loans such as the commercial 
banks can make. Supplying capital in- 
volves a business judgment in which 
there is a calculated decision to venture 
the money on what seems to be a good- 
profit prospect. There are no standards 
for making such decisions, and no rules 
which automatically determine which 
ventures should be made and which 
should be rejected. Such judgments are 
an art, and a somewhat speculative art, 
and the only measure of whether good 
judgmnets are made is whether, on the 
whole, the collective results of a great 
many judgments pay off and make a 
profit. This means that the kinds of 
investment decisions which must be 
made in supplying the capital which is 
needed will result in some expected 
losses, and in some more-than-hoped- 
for successes. Each and every invest- 
ment cannot be a sure thing. 

The very nature of the financing 
which is needed makes it impossible that 
the job can be done by a Government 
agency. It would not be workable, and 
it would not be acceptable to the gen- 
eral public, to have an agency of the 
Federal Government handing out money 
to some business firms and denying it 
to others on the basis of subjective 
standards. A Government agency can- 
not operate that way. It must have a 
set of pretty well-defined standards by 
which it can be shown that all appli- 
cants are treated alike. It cannot make 
decisions which seem arbitrary, or open 
to political favoritism, or even perhaps 
to improper influences. In other words, 
a Government agency must have such 
requirements as those which make it 
necessary for the applicant to pledge 
tangible assets which fully secure the 
loan, so that no risks are involved such 
as are involved in the usual business 
venture. 

All of this means that to meet the 
needs for capital, any system we set up 
must have local people making the in- 
vestment decisions and backing their de- 
cisions with a substantial portion of their 
own money. The fact that the people 
who make the investment decisions will 
be risking their own money will provide 
the incentive for good decisions, and it 
will provide the restraint which can be 
provided in a Government agency only 
by set standards and rules which would, 
in this instance, defeat the purpose of the 
legislation. This, I think, is the first 
principle, 
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We have met this principle in H. R. 
10345 in the following ways: 

The system which would be set up 
permits the purchase of stocks of small 
corporations. These purchases would 
be made only by local investment as- 
sociations of private citizens, volun- 
tarily formed for the purpose. Each of 
these associations could obtain $250,000 
from one of the regional capital banks 
by putting into the association another 
$250,000 raised from the members of the 
association, and by giving the regional 
capital bank stock in their association. 
Thus, when the local association pur- 
chases any share of a small-business 
firm, it will be risking $1 of its own 
money for each dollar of the money 
which has been advanced by the Govern- 
ment. 

MUST ATTRACT PRIVATE CAPITAL 

The second fundamental objective 
which must be met by any system we set 
up, if it is to be successful, is this: The 
system must be designed so that it will 
be attractive to private capital at the 
outset; and it must provide incentives 
for private capital to come in and take 
over complete ownership and operation 
of the system. In other words, accord- 
ing to our precepts, the proper function 
of the Government is always to assist 
private enterprise to open new frontiers, 
to take pioneering steps that open new 
doors to private enterprise, but not to 
take over the functions of private enter- 
prise. 

LIKE FEDERAL LAND BANK SYSTEM 


In designing H. R. 10345, we have had 
this objective uppermost in mind. We 
have written everything around this ob- 
jective. Fortunately, we had as a model 
the Federal Land Bank System. The 
Federal Land Bank System which was 
set up in 1916 to provide the same kind 
of financing for farmers has proved fully 
successful, both in helping farmers and 
in attracting private capital. All of the 
Federal money which was put into this 
System has been repaid and the System 
is now 100 percent owned and operated 
by private groups. 

The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency has recently been holding 
hearings on H. R. 10345, as well as on the 
several bills offering counterproposals 
for assisting small business in its prob- 
lem of obtaining financing. I know that 
a great many Members of the House are 
keenly interested in finding a solution to 
this problem. For those who would like 
to consider in more detail what is pro- 
posed by H. R. 10345, and what its objec- 
tives are, I will offer for the Recorp the 
following statement which I gave to the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency this morning: 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE OBJECTIVES OF THE SMALL 
BUSINESS CAPITAL BANK BILL, H. R. 10345 
(Statement of Representative WRIGHT PAT- 

MAN, Democrat of Texas, before the House 

Banking and Currency Committee, Tues- 

day, May 20, 1958) 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the committee for 
its courtesy in hearing me. 


The committee is concerned, I know, about 
what we can do to help small business. 


Actually, several things need to be done 
to bring about and preserve a climate in 
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which small firms will have a fair competi- 
tive chance to survive. The two most im- 
portant things we could do is to make a 
proper adjustment in taxes and to help 
create some means whereby small firms have 
better access to capital. Both of these things 
are needed, and the passage of one will not 
substantially lessen the need for the other. 

The Ways and Means Committee has under 
consideration several small-business tax bills; 
and, of course, this committee has under 
consideration several bills which are in- 
tended to help small business obtain capital. 
There seems to be general agreement that 
assistance in obtaining capital is very much 
needed and that congressional action is re- 
quired; but I am hopeful that both the 
Ways and Means Committee and this com- 
mittee will recommend bills, and that both 
of the things which are most needed will 
be done. 


EXPERTS AGREE ON THE PROBLEM 


last November, the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business of the House has 
held a series of hearings on the small-busi- 
ness financing problem. We have been priv- 
ileged to hear a number of financial experts 
and to receive several new factual surveys 
and studies. We heard all members of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System; we heard the presidents of four of 
the Federal Reserve Banks, plus some of the 
top staff people of the System. We heard 
the president of the American Stock Ex- 
change, and we received a statement from 
the president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. We heard representatives of the 
American Bankers Association, the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, and the Life In- 
surance Association of America, as well as 
several other associations. We heard rep- 
resentatives of several of the State and re- 
gional economic development associations, 
and we heard Mr. Alfred Neal, president of 
the Committee for Economic Development, 
who was one of the earlier organizers of the 
investment associations in New England. We 
received an impressive study of small-busi- 
ness financing which has been made by the 
Federal Reserve System and which we had 
encouraged the Federal Reserve System to 
make. And we received an impressive study 
which the Life Insurance Association of 
America made especially for us at consider- 
able expense and work on the part of the 
life insurance companies. In addition, we 
heard a number of Government officials and 
businessmen. 

Now, there emerges from all this a con- 
clusion on which there seems to be general 
agreement. The conclusion is that the capi- 
tal market, as it now functions, falls far 
short of serving the legitimate needs of 
small firms for some essential kinds of busi- 
ness financing. There is wide agreement 
also that the Federal Government should 
take proper steps to encourage the formation 
of some mechanism to fill this gap in the 
machinery of the capital market, These 
conclusions are essentially the same, I might 
add, as have been reached by many other 
studies and students that have looked into 
this problem over the last 2 or 3 decades, 


THE PROBLEM IS CAPITAL, NOT BANK CREDIT 


Now let me try to make plain where the 
need is, as well as where the need is not, 
so as to avoid confusion and misunderstand- 
ing over what has been proposed. If we all 
understand clearly just what the problem is, 
then this understanding will, I think, auto- 
matically suggest the kind of solution which 
is needed to meet the problem. Let me 
enumerate in three general ways in which 
a big-business firm obtains money and credit 
for carrying on its business: 

First, an already established business, and 
a profitable business, obtains some money 
for or for replacement of equip- 
ment out of retained earnings. This is as it 
should be. 


Small corporations do the same. 
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Second, however, a big firm obtains capital 
initially, or to expand business from time 
to time, from the capital markets. Typi- 
cally, a big corporation obtains capital in 
either of two ways, and usually in both ways. 
It obtains equity capital by selling stock to 
purchasers who are willing to share in the 
fortunes or misfortunes of the business. 
And it borrows capital on a long-term basis 
by selling bonds or giving notes to indi- 
viduals or other institutions, such as the life 
insurance companies. 

Third, the big corporation supplements its 
permanent capital by utilizing commercial 
bank credit for its temporary, short-term 
needs, just as does the small firm where it 
can offer good security and assure the bank 
that the money will be repaid promptly at 
the time it is promised to be repaid. 

Now the unmet need which handicaps 
small business is the need for capital. The 
need is for equity capital and the need is 
for long-term debt capital. There is no gen- 
eral agreement that the problem lies with 
the commercial banks, and we must keep in 
mind a clear distinction between capital and 
commercial bank credit. 

The representative of the American Bank- 
ers Association who testified before our 
Small Business Committee put the matter 
this way: He said that the need for the type 
of credit that can be furnished by banks 
is being substantially met. And then he 
added: 

“The banks, as this committee knows, are 
not set up, they are not capitalized, they are 
not organized for the purpose of providing 
equity capital, and they are certainly not 
organized for the purpose of providing long- 
term loans.” (Hearings before the Select 
Committee on Small Business, House of 
Representatives, 85th Cong., Ist sess. on 
the Problems of Small-Business Financing, 
pt. I, p. 397.) 

Personally, I agree with this. While I have 
criticized some aspects of the commercial- 
banking system, I would have to agree that 
on the whole the commercial banks have 
done a good job of supplying small business 
with the kind of credit they can supply. 
Actually, the commercial banks have often 
stretched a point to go beyond the rigid 
rules of commercial banking to assist small 
firms. This has been done by stretching out 
the terms of loans made, and by repeated re- 
newals of loans, so that in some instances 
small firms have been able to stretch out 
bank credit and make it serve in place of 
proper, permanent financing. But the com- 
mercial banks do not, and cannot, take the 
place of the Wall Street stock and bond 
markets. Neither the Federal nor the State 
laws permit the banks to engage in such 
financing. And the banks are not by the 
nature of their business suited to take over 
the business investment functions. They 
are handling depositors’ money which is left 
with them for safekeeping, not for invest- 
ment in any risky venture, nor for invest- 
ment in some venture which will keep the 
money tied up for a period of years. 

MORE CAPITAL NEEDED, LESS AVAILABLE 

The problem, then, is to help small firms 
find capital, not bank credit. Specifically, 
the problem is to help create a new service 
which will enable small firms to draw in an 
impersonal way on the savings of a large 
number of families and individuals. 

The problem is, of course, not new. But it 
has been growing ever more acute. Clearly, 
two things have happened to bring it about. 

First, the amount of capital required to 
operate an efficient small firm has been 
steadily increasing and is still increasing. 
More more equipment, and more 
labor-saving devices of all kinds are con- 
stantly required. 

Second, opportunities for raising the need- 
ed amounts of capital from personal friends 
and family have declined. The individual 
income taxes of the last two decades have 
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had a leveling influence on family incomes, 
We no longer have a situation where the local 
communities are made up of a great many 
extremely poor families and a few very 
wealthy families with enough money to 
capitalize the small businesses of the com- 
munity. 

Yet at the same time that the need for a 
market for small-business securities has 
been increasing, private enterprise has not 
yet moved in to supply that market. 

Here, then, is where several members of 
the Federal Reserve Board have said that 
the Government should do some pioneering. 


THE SOLUTION MUST ENCOURAGE PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


Now the committee has before it a variety 
of bills which are intended to come to grips 
with this problem. I am not concerned 
about the name of the bill which is finally 
adopted, nor am I concerned about the au- 
thorship. I do strongly believe, however, 
that whatever bill is adopted should meet 
these four principles: 

1, The investment decisions must be made 
by local people who will back their decisions 
with a portion of their own money. 

2. The system which is set up should be 
set up in a way which will be attractive to 
private capital from the very outset, and 
should provide for private capital to come in 
and take over complete ownership and com- 
plete management as quickly as possible. 

3. The new system which is established 
should not be established on so small a scale, 
or given so little money, that it is fore- 
doomed to failure. 

4. The new system which is established 
with Government assistance should not 
compete with the private commercial banks. 
We want to provide a service where none now 
exists, not to try to create competition which 
would quickly bring about a repeal of the 
new service. 


PRIVATE GROUPS MUST MAKE THE INVESTMENT 
DECISIONS 


H. R. 10345 would, I think, meet the objec- 
tives which I have outlined. I cannot say 
whether the other bills meet, or fail to meet, 
these objetcives, because I have not studied 
them in detail. This in general is how the 
system contemplated in H. R. 10345 would 
work. There would be a central board in 
Washington which would make general poli- 
cies, and which would sell bonds to the gen- 
eral public, based on the securities submit- 
ted to the 12 regional banks. The central 
board would make no loans nor purchase any 
stocks. The investment decisions would be 
made only by local people, at the grassroots. 

Specifically, all investments in the stocks 
of small companies would be made by the 
local investment associations, voluntarily 
formed, and made up entirely of business- 
men. The money for investment in small- 
business stocks would be raised as follows: 

First, by putting up $250,000 of the mem- 
bers’ own money, the investment association 
could then obtain an additional $250,000 
from the regional bank. The regional bank 
would take stock in the investment associa- 
tion in exchange for its $250,000. Thus, 
when the investment association invested 
in the stocks of small companies, it will be 
using 50 percent of its own money and 50 
percent of money supplied by the regional 
bank. There would be 12 of these regional 
banks. 

In addition to this first $500,000 of capital, 
there are two other ways in which the local 
investment association could raise additional 
funds for investment in the stock of small 
corporations. It could issue and sell addi- 
tional shares in the association to the gen- 
eral public. Or it might obtain a loan from 
the regional bank by satisfying two condi- 
tions. One, it would have to deposit sufi- 
cient collateral with the regional bank to 
secure the loan; and, two, it would have to 
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purchase stock of the regional bank in an 
amount of no less than 5 percent of the loan. 

Long-term loans to small firms may be 
made by the regional banks under these con- 
ditions: (1) When the local investment as- 
sociation recommends the loan; and (2) 
when the small firm applying for the loan 
pledges collateral which is of such sound 
value as reasonably to assure repayment. 
Even here, however, the loan decisions would 
be made at grassroots by local businessmen. 

The bill provides that the regional bank 
will have a temporary board, while the sys- 
tem is being organized, appointed by the cen- 
tral board in Washington. But the perma- 
nent boards of the regional banks would be 
made up of 7 members, only 2 of whom would 
be appointed by the central board in Wash- 
ington, The other five members would be 
elected by the local investment associations 
on the basis of their stock ownership in the 
regional banks. 

The regional banks could raise additional 
capital by bringing in private capital. This 
would be done by the regional banks pledg- 
ing their securities with the central board 
in Washington, and the central board would, 
on the basis of these assets, issue and offer 
bonds for sale to the public. These bonds 
would not be obligations of the United States 
and they would not be guaranteed by the 
United States. Their soundness would, how- 
ever, be assured by the assets which under- 
lie them, and they should be attractive to the 
investing public. 

So much for the system which would be 
set up under H. R. 10345. I emphasize again 
these points: 

1. The actual investment decision will be 
made by local people who would be backing 
these decisions with a substantial portion of 
their own money. 

2. The system has been designed to make 
it as attractive as possible to private capital 
and to provide for private capital to take 
over complete ownership and operation. 

Let me emphasize also the reasons for this, 


INCREASED SBA LENDING WILL NOT MEET THE 
PROBLEMS 


I have noted that some of my colleagues 
who are offering what they call an alternative 
approach have taken this position: Until 
private enterprise adequately performs the 
task that must be performed, the Federal 
Government must fill the void. My objec- 
tion to that proposition is that, obviously, 
private enterprise is not going to step in and 
fill the void when it is already being filled by 
a Government agency. We must, I think, set 
up the system which is attractive to private 
capital at the very beginning. 

This brings me to a counterproposal which 
has been made to H. R. 10345, which is that 
we lengthen the term of the loans which 
SBA can make, and liberalize its lending 
authority in other respects. The argument 
has been made that we should have a per- 
manent Small Business Administration— 
and, therefore, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration should permanently handle the 
lending part of the activity which is being 
proposed. 

I do not think this is right, and my rea- 
sons have nothing to do with any fault I 
may have to find with the Small Business 
Administration. Furthermore, I think it 
would be just as wrong whether SBA’s loan 
policy board is abolished or whether it is not 
abolished. 

My point is simply that no Government 
agency can do the job that must be done 
if we are to continue to have small business 
in this country. When you have a Govern- 
ment agency making the investment deci- 
sions or the loan decisions, those decisions 
must of necessity be conservative, like the 
loans a banker would make of other people’s 
money. 

Yet the whole purpose to be served—the 
whole problem to be met—calls for invest- 
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ment decisions that involve some consider- 
able degree of risk, including establishing 
new businesses. But such decisions by a 
Government agency would not be tolerated 
by the business community, even if the deci- 
sions could be made and made as well by a 
Government agency. To the man who is 
already in business, who has raised what- 
ever capital he has got under the hardship 
of the existing system, it will always seem 
unfair for the Government to step in and 
finance someone to go into competition with 
him 


For these reasons, I believe that the only 
way we can set up a successful system is to 
set up one in which the investment deci- 
sions will be made by private businessmen, 
subject to the incentives and restraints im- 
posed by the fact that whatever decisions 
they make will involve a risk of their own 
money. Furthermore, I believe that to be 
really successful, the system should be de- 
signed to attract private capital at the out- 
set and to provide a definite incentive to 
private capital to come in and put the 
Government out. 


HOW THE FEDERAL FUNDS WOULD BE RAISED 


I come now to the ways by which the 
Federal money might be raised. It is not 
too important to my mind whether the 
money is appropriated, authorized to be 
“borrowed” from the Treasury, or trans- 
ferred from the surplus funds of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

I might point out, however, that after 
hearing the testimony of the members of 
the Federal Reserve Board, the provisions 
of H, R. 10345 which would take the money 
from the Federal Reserve still seems a good 
procedure. The members of the Board were 
not happy about this proposal; but on the 
other hand, none advanced any persuasive 
reason that it should not be done, 

These are the undisputed facts: 

(a) The surplus funds in the Reserve 
System are public funds. No private group 
has any claim to them. 

(b) These funds are not invested. 

(c) No member of the Board anticipates 
that the funds would ever be needed in the 
Reserve System. 

Now as to the objections to using these 
surplus funds: 

One Board member thinks it is nice to 
have the Reserve System’s balance sheet 
show a surplus, because the public is 
accustomed to seeing surpluses in the bal- 
ance sheets of private corporations. Sev- 
eral Board members ested that Con- 
gress ought to obtain the money by regular 
appropriations, because in this way Congress 
will have better controls and better ac- 
counting of the exact costs. 

Another Board member suggested that to 
begin the small-business capital banks with 
$120 million from the Federal Reserve’s sur- 
plus funds and another $27.5 million from 
the section 13 (b) funds might be too much 
and that the beginning might better be 
made on a more modest scale, such as $10 
million, 

These suggestions seem to me to have 
little merit, and coming from the Federal 
Reserve people they are highly gratuitous. 
Let us consider the suggestions against 
these facts: 

(a) The gross income of the Federal Re- 
serve System is Federal money, and the 
money used for the expenses of the System 
would otherwise go into the Treasury of the 
United States. 

(b) The Federal Reserve System spends 
about $130 million a year for expenses, and 
the major portion of this—no one knows 
exactly how much—is for services given to 
the private banks, such as in clearing 
checks. 

(c) Congress has no control over and no 
accounting for the Federal funds which the 
Federal Reserve System takes and uses for 
the benefit of the private banks. 
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COSTS LESS THAN ANNUAL SUBSIDY TO PRIVATE 
BANKS 

In view of the fact that Congress has set 
up the System which continually, year after 
year, provides a Federal subsidy of say $110 
million or $120 million a year to the private 
banks, without any accounting requirements, 
I do not think it is too much to provide $120 
million to capitalize, for all times, the small- 
business financing system. The Federal as- 
sistance which is given to the private banks 
through the Federal Reserve System is, of 
course, an outright subsidy with no require- 
ment and no expectation that the money will 
ever be paid back. In the case of this pro- 
posal to set up small-business capital banks, 
the money would only be lent or invested in 
the stocks of small firms, and it is presumed 
and hoped all of the money will come back 
to the Federal Government. 

How can we say that $157 million to capi- 
talize this system for small-business invest- 
ment is too much? Last year, the funds in- 
vested domestically by United States busi- 
ness amounted to more than $37 billion. It 
is expected that this year, even with the busi- 
ness recession, the level of business invest- 
ment will be in the neighborhood of $30 bil- 
lion. Certainly, $157 million as compared to 
an annual investment rate of $30 billion to 
$37 billion is only a drop in the ocean, 


TO DECIDE ON MONOPOLY OR FREE ENTERPRISE 


The important question is, what kind of 
firms are going to make the annual invest- 
ment of $30 billion to $37 billion, or even 
more. Are we going to have only the big 
corporations expanding and replacing worn 
out and obsolete equipment? Or are we go- 
ing to help provide some means whereby 
small firms can obtain capital? Are we go- 
ing to have continuing opportunity for 
small business in the United States, or are 
we going to sit by and let the business sys- 
tem be taken over by a few monopolistic 
corporations? 

I hope that the committee will consider 
these questions most seriously. I hope that 
the committee will report a bill which does 
something substantial about these questions. 
I hope that you will report a bill that will 
give small business the opportunity it must 
have to survive. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mrs. 
Rocers of Massachusetts (at the request 
of Mr. Perkins), for 10 minutes, on to- 
morrow, and to vacate the special order 
granted for today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. EDMONDSON. 

Mr. MCGREGOR. 

Mr. ALGER in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (at the request of 
Mr. LarrD) , the remarks he made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. CunnincHam of Nebraska (at the 
request of Mr. Drxon) in two instances. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
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from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 3186. An act to extend for 1 year cer- 
tain programs established under the Do- 
mestic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and 
Columbium-Tantalum Production and Pur- 
chase Act of 1956; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3199. An act to amend section 2324 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, to change 
the period for doing annual assessment work 
on unpatented mineral claims so that it will 
run from September 1 of one year to Septem- 
ber 1 of the succeeding year, and to make 
such change effective with respect to the as- 
sessment work year commencing in 1959, and 
to provide for the suspension of such annual 
assessment work for the year ending July 1, 
1958; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

5.3468. An act to provide for the construc- 
tion and improvement of certain roads on the 
Navaho and Hopi Indian Reservations; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 166. Joint resolution authorizing 
an appropriation to enable the United States 
to extend an invitation to the International 
Civil Aviation Organization to hold the 12th 
session of its assembly in the United States 
in 1959; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 21, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
— Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 

S: 


1926. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State, transmitting the text of ILO rec- 
ommendations Nos, 99 and 100 adopted by 
the International Labor Conference at its 
38th session, at Geneva, June 22, 1955, pur- 
suant to article 19 of the constitution of the 
ILO (H. Doc. No. 385); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

1927. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy (Material), relative to a 
proposal by the Department of the Navy 
to donate a 40-foot fireboat, hull No. C-6888, 
with engine, serial No. 24025, to the city of 
Santa Cruz, Calif., pursuant to title 10, 
United States Code, section 7305; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1928. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the 48d Quarterly Re- 
port on Export Control, pursuant to the 
Export Control Act of 1949; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

1929. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 

.merce, transmitting a report for partial 
restoration of the balance withdrawn from 
the National Bureau of Standards appropria- 
tions, “Expenses”, 1957 (1370651) and “Con- 
solidated working fund“, 1957 (1373906), pur- 
suant to Public Law 798, 84th Congress; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

1930. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the review of aircraft inspection 
and repair contracts, Air Materiel Force, 
European Area (AMFEA), t to the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U. S. Oo. 
53), and the Accounting and Auditing Act 
of 1950 (31 U. S. C. 67); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


1931. A letter from the Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, relative to a special, 
advance supplement of the 1958 Annual 
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Report of the Civil Aeronautics Board, relat- 
ing to a summary of the problems in air 
traffic and the regulatory activity which 
deals with them; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1932. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 22, 1958, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of reports on Arkansas River, 
Drainage and Levee District No. 10, Conway 
County, Ark., requested by a resolution of 
the Committee on Public Works, House of 
Representatives, adopted July 26, 1951; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

1933. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a copy of 
the order suspending deportation in the case 
of Baltazar Nunez, pursuant to the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952; to the 
Committee on the J > 

1934. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1935. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
Public Law 863, 80th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 11874. A bill to record the lawful ad- 
mission for permanent residence of certain 
aliens who entered the United States prior to 
June 28, 1940; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1727). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 10805. A bill for the relief of certain 
persons who sustained damages by reason of 
fluctuations in the water level of the Lake 
of the Woods; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1755). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 5.118. An act for the relief of the 
General Box Co.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1728). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 1057. An act for the relief of Lloyd 
C. King; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1729). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 2647. A bill for the relief 
of D. 8. and Elizabeth Laney; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1730). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3452. A bill for the relief of William 
S. Scott; with amendment (Rept. No. 1731). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiclary. 
H. R. 3889. A bill for the relief of Nissim S. 
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Tawil, Esther Tawil (mee Goldman), So- 
lomn Tawil, Isaac Tawil, Kathy Tawil, Jac- 
queline Tawil, and Sarina Goldman; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1732). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4049. A bill for the relief of Abraham 
Fye; with amendment (Rept. No. 1733). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4461. A bill for the relief of Johnnie 
P. Saylors; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1734). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5776. A bill for the relief of Herbert 
Wolff; without amendment (Rept. No. 1735). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6357. A bill for the relief of 
Albert Guido; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1736). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MONTOYA: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6448. A bill for the relief of 
Ca A. Glesener; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1737). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MONTOYA: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6622. A bill for the relief of 
Charles W. Duncan; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1738). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6593. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Juanita Burna; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1739). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee of the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6595. A bill for the relief of Markus 
H. Teitel; with amendment (Rept. No. 1740). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CRETELLA: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 7375. A bill for the relief of 
Edward J. Doyle, of Manistique, Mich.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1741). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7499. A bill for the relief of the 
Cooper Tire & Rubber Co.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1742). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7945. A bill for the relief of McRay 
Vestal; with amendment (Rept. No. 1743). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 8497. A bill for the relief of Robert 
J. Roncker; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1744). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 9222. A bill for the relief of Dr. Edgar 
Scott; without amendment (Rept. No. 1745). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE. Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 9258. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Minnie Perreira; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1746). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 10416. A bill for the relief of J. Henry 
Ennen; with amendment (Rept. No. 1747). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 10515. A bill for the relief of Harley 
D. Rucker; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1748). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 12261. A bill for the relief of Lucian 
Roach, doing business as the Riverside Lum- 
ber Co; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1749). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5904. A bill for the relief of Thomson 
Contracting Co., Inc.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1750). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7660. A bill for the relief of Dan Hill; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1751). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE; Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 8088. A bill for the relief of Miss Mame 
E. Howell; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1752). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 10142. A bill for the relief of Hugh 
Lee Fant; with amendment (Rept. No. 1753). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 11202. A bill for the relief of Leonora 
Bent; with amendment (Rept. No. 1754). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. ABBITT (by request) : 

H. R. 12566. A bill to amend the peanut 
marketing-quota and price-support provi- 
sion of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 and the Agricultural Act of 1949, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Montana: 

H. R. 12567. A bill to amend section 3221 
of title 10 of the United States Code to pro- 
vide that there shall be not less than 25 divi- 
sions in the Army Reserve; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 12568. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 40-percent 
increase in all benefits payable thereunder 
and to provide that full benefits (when based 
upon attainment of retirement age) will be 
payable to both men and women at age 62, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASPINALL (by request): 

H. R. 12569, A bill to amend section 31 of 
the Organic Act of Guam, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BEAMER: 

H. R. 12570. A bill to promote the safety 
of employees and travelers upon common 
carriers by railroad engaged in interstate 
commerce by requiring such carriers to main- 
tain tracks, bridges, roadbed, and perma- 
nent structures for the support of way, track- 
age, and traffic in safe and suitable condition, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H. R. 12571. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the taxes im- 
posed on the transportation of persons and 
property; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 12572. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the manufac- 
turers excise taxes on radios, television sets, 
refrigerators, air conditioners, and other 
electrical appliances and their components 
and parts; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H. R. 12573. A bill to extend the time for 
filing certain claims for income-tax refunds 
based on deductions for educational expenses 
of teachers under section 162 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 12574. A bill to encourage expansion 
of teaching and research in the education of 
mentally retarded children through grants to 
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institutions of higher learning and to State 
educational agencies; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H. R. 12575. A bill to provide for research 
into problems of flight within and outside 
the earth’s atmosphere, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Select Committee on Astro- 
nautics and Space Exploration. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 12576. A bill to authorize the can- 
cellation, adjustment, and collection of cer- 
tain obligations due the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H. R. 12577. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on communications; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska: 

H. R. 12578. A bill to provide a program of 
tax relief for small business and for persons 
engaged in small business; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 12579. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $600 
to $900 the additional personal income-tax 
exemptions allowed a taxpayer and his spouse 
by reason of their attainment of age 65; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DELLAY: 

H. R. 12580. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy shall make available for 
deposit certain moneys received by him from 
the sale of vessels stricken from the Naval 
Vessel Register into a special account in the 
Treasury, to be expended by the Corregidor 
Bataan Memorial Commission for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of the 
act of August 5, 1953; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. R. 12581. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to increase one 
of the limitations on grants for construc- 
tion from $250,000 to $500,000, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H. R. 12682. A bill to promote the safety 
of employees and travelers upon common 
carriers by railroad engaged in interstate 
commerce by requiring such carriers to main- 
tain tracks, bridges, roadbed, and permanent 
structures for the support of way, trackage, 
and traffic in safe and suitable condition, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 12583. A bill to enable producers to 
provide a supply of turkeys adequate to meet 
the needs of consumers, to maintain orderly 
marketing conditions, and to promote and 
expand the consumption of turkeys and tur- 
key products; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 12584. A bill to provide credit facili- 
ties for the use of fishermen's cooperative 
associations through establishment of a 
Bank for Fishermen’s Cooperative Associa- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LOSER: 

H. R. 12585. A bill to provide for Federal 
participation and cooperation with States 
and local interests in developing water sup- 
plies with domestic, municipal, industrial, 
and other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 12586. A bill to amend section 14 (b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to 
extend for 2 years the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase United States 
obligations directly from the Treasury; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H. R. 12587. A bill to amend the public- 

assistance provisions of the Social Security 
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Act to eliminate deductions due to home 
ownership; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. NIMTZ: 

H. R. 12588. A bill to extend the time for 
filing certain claims for income-tax refunds 
based on deductions for educational expenses 
of teachers under section 162 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. J. Res, 612. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to eligibility to the Office of President; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H. J. Res. 613. Joint resolution to provide 
for the erection of a marker at Cape Canav- 
eral, Fla., to memorialize the launching of 
Explorer I, the Free World's first earth satel- 
lite; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HALE: Memorial of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Maine, recommending that the Congress of 
the United States provide in the trade agree- 
ments legislation now before it adequate 
safeguards to remedy injury to domestic in- 
dustry through import quotas and an effec- 
tive legal control; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BYRD: 
H. R. 12589. A bill for the relief of Chester 
P. Vass; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GRANT: 
H. R. 12590. A bill for the relief of Louis J. 
Cohen and his wife, Johanna Hilbers Cohen; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


630. By Mr. DOOLEY: Petition of the 
League of Women Voters of Larchmont, N. Y., 
urging extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act for 5 years without restric- 
tive amendments; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

631. Also, petition of the League of Women 
Voters of Mamaroneck, N. Y. urging favorable 
action on H, R. 10368, a bill to extend the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

632. By Mr. MILLER of New York: Resolu- 
tion of the Women’s Society of Christian 
Service of the Ransomville, N. Y., Methodist 
Church, submitted by Norma M. Caldwell, 
president, and Sarah B. McLaughlin, secre- 
tary, representing 35 citizens, urging enact- 
ment of S. 582 and H. R. 4835, bills to pro- 
hibit the advertising of alcoholic beverages 
on the radio and TV; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

633. By Mr. MOORE: Petition of the Fair- 
mont, W. Va., Trades and Labor Council 
protesting the actions of the National Labor 
Relations Board; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

634. By. the SPEAKER: Petition of Lee R. 
Burch, Baltimore, Md. relative to recom- 
mending that a bill be enacted subject to 
minor alterations to be known as the Amer- 
ican contribution bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with public Law 601, 
79th Congress, Title III: Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, Section 308 (b), which 
provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
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Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


QUARTERLY REPORT 


May 20 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


The following reports for the fourth calendar quarter of 1957 were received after January 20, 1958, too late to be included 


in the published reports for that quarter: 


A. Active-Retired Lighthouse Service Em- 
ployees Association, P. O. Box 2169, South 
Portland, Maine. 

D. (6) $398. E. (9) $320.80. 


A. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. American Cancer Society, 521 West 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $7,000.25. 

A. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $13,615.83. E. (9) $11,015.83. 

A. American Legion National Head- 
quarters, 700 Pennsylvania Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $8,425.93. E. (9) $21,533.15. 

A. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $140. E. (9) $5,892.55. 

A. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $4,596.60. 

A. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 2 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $18,667.61. E. (9) $4,639.67. 

A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $7,833.24. 


A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

B. Simon & Schuster, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. Baker, McKenzie and Hightower, 901 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Club Managers Association of America, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $6.68. 


A. Baker, McKenzie and Hightower, 901 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Roberts Dairy Co., 4469 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $770. E. (9) $4.56. 

A. George W. Ball, 224 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly, and Ball, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Robert C. Barnard, 224 Southern Build- 
ing, W. D. C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly, and Ball, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. William J. Barnhard, 1108 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Imported Hardwood Plywood Associa- 
tion, Inc., San Francisco Calif.; Plywood 
Group, National Council of American Im- 
porters, New York, N. T.; American Associa- 
oo of =e Plywood Users, Washing- 

n, D. C. 


A. Roy Battles, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Grange Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,450. 

A. Beghtol, Mason, Knudsen, and Dicke- 
son, 714 Stuart Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 

B. Roberts Dairy Company, 4469 Farnam 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

E. (9) $304.79. 

A. J. A. Beirne, 1808 Adams Mill Road 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. Adm. Frederick J. Bell, 2000 K Street 
NW. Washington, D. C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,563.91. 

A. George L. Bell, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Mrs. Rachel S. Bell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Helen Berthelot, 1808 Adams Mill Road 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $2,725.40. E. (9) $2,725.40. 

A. Thomas D. Blake, 4664 Reservoir Road, 
Washington, D. O. 

B. Sharp & Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. G. 

D. (6) $950. 

A. Charles B. Blankenship, 1808 Adams Mill 
Road NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, 
D 


.O. 
D. (6) $2,404.61. E. (9) $2,404.62. 


A. Blue Cross Commission, 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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A. Blum, Lindsey, and Powell, 1741 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. O. 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, 
N. X. 


E. (9) $420.69, 

A. John J. Boland, 40 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, 
Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York, N, Y. 


and 


A, Boston and Maine Railroad, 150 Cause- 
way Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. Boykin & DeFrancis, Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. O. 

B. Mrs. Claire Hugo Stinnes, Grossen- 
baumerstrasse 253, Mulheim-Ruhr, Germany. 

E. (9) $137. 

A. Boykin & DeFrancis, Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Studiengesellschaft fur Privatrechtliche 
Auslandsinteressen, e. v. Contrescarpe 46, 
Germany. 

E. (9) $238.50. 

A. Wallace Mason Bradley, 1735 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee for Competitive Television, 
1735 DeSales Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $3,238.12. E. (9) $3,238.12. 

A. C. Blake Brown, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Motor Bus Op- 
erators, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

A. Brown, Lund, and Fitzgerald, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American and Foreign Power Co., Inc., 
2 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $101.16. 


A. Russell B. Brown, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 

O 


E. (9) 620.63. 


A. George B. Burnham, 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D. C. 

B. Numerous stockholders of the Burn- 
ham Chemical Co., 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $92. E. (9) $92. 

A. Braxton B, Carr, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $240. 

A. Robert S. Carr, 1220 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Penobscot 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Clarence B. Carter, Post Office Box 798, 
New Haven, Conn. 

B. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Of- 
fice Box 798, New Haven, Conn, 


A. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., Wach- 
ington, D. G. 


A. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 2140 P Street NW., Washington, D. O. 
E. (9) $2,870.69. 


D. (6) $2,020. 


1958 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Papermakers’ Felt Association, 
Unity Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,958.50, 


A. Clay L. Cochran, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. Colorado Railroad Legislative Commit- 
tee, 615 C. A. Johnson Building, Denver, Colo, 
E. (9) $295.98. 


A. Committee for Return of Confiscated 
German and Japanese Property, 926 National 
Press Building, Washington, D, C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $100. 
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A. Communications Workers of America, 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, 


D. C. 
D. (6) $791,808.27. E. (9) $5,130.02. 


A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Amana Refrigeration, 
Iowa. 


Inc., Amana, 


A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Advisory Committee to the 
Trucking Industry, Inc. 

A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Salt Producers Association, 726 La Salle- 
Wacker Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Eugene P. Conser, 36 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
III. 


A. Cooperative League of the United 
States of America Association, Inc., 343 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


A. Gilbert Cox, Elliston, Va. 
B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Robert W. Coyne, 1501 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Council of Motion Picture Organiza- 
tions, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $623.29. E. (9) $291.07. 

A. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $87,224.96. E. (9) $577.50. 

A. Leo J. Crowley, 840 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Legislative Commit- 
tee, 615 C. A. Johnson Building, Denver, Colo, 

D. (6) $295.98. E. (9) $295.98. 

A. John L. Crull, 1808 Adams Mill Road 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, D. G. 

A. Paul J. Daugherty, Ohio Chamber of 
Commerce, Columbus, Ohio. 

B. Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 820 Hunt- 
ington Bank Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

D. (6) $700. 

A. Joan David, 4737 36th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Counsel Associates, 211 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Jeffre C. David, 4401 East Colonial Drive, 
Orlando, Fla. 
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B. Florida Fruit and Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 
D. (6) $138.88, E. (9) $88.37. 


A. S. P. Deas, 520 National Bank of Com- 
merce Building, New Orleans, La. 
B. Southern Pine Industry Committee. 


A. Delaware River Valley Association, Riv- 
erton, N. J. 

D. (6) $25. E. (9) $133.18. 

A. Robert J. Demichelis, 640 Central Ave- 
nue, Deerfield, III. 

B. The National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, the Hay-Adams House, Washing- 
ton, D. ©. 

D. (6) $787.50. E. (9) $298.28. 


A. Ralph B. Dewey, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific American Steamship Associa- 
tion, 16 California Street, San Francisco, 

if. 


lif. 
E. (9) $294.96. 


A. John M. Dickerman, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) 8937.50. E. (9) $49.44, 

A. William C. Doherty, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Assoclation of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) 8125. 

A. William M. Dunn, 1808 Adams Mill Road 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Dwight, Royall, Harris, Koegel & Caskey, 
Wire Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Tax Equality Association, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,416.93. E. (9) $1,486.33, 

A. Dwight, Royall, Harris, Koegel & Caskey, 
500 Wire Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Rayon Staple Fiber Producers Associa- 
58 7319 Empire State Building, New York, 
N. 


D. (6) $4,963.31. E. (9) 12.70. 

A. John W. Edelman, 1025 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Textile Workers Union of America, 99 
University Place, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,597.25. E. (9) $847.32. 

A. Harold Edwards, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,304.85. E. (9) $500. 

A. John W. Emeigh, 1040 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1040 Warner Building, Washing- 
ton, D. O. 

D. (6) $498.06. E. (9) $10. 


A. Joseph G. Feeney, 201 World Center 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $150. 

A. James Finucane, 926 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee for Return of Confiscated 
German and Japanese Property, 926 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. First United Corp., 80 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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A. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association; 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 
D. (6) $326.65. E. (9) $326.65. 


A. Nolan J, Fuqua, Duncan, Okla. 
B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Group Health Federation of America, 
343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) 8300. E. (9) $217. 

A. Clair P. Guess, Jr., League City, Tex. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. William A. Hanscom, 1126 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers In- 
ternational Union, 1840 California Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,287.50. E. (9) $300. 


A. Robert E. Harper, 1413 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1413 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Frank N. Hoffmann, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $3,200. 


A. Housewives United, 2915 Foxhall Road 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2. E. (9) $23. 

A. Ray L. Hulick, 1040 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, 
D. O. 

D. (6) $498.06. E. (9) $20. 


A. William J. Hull, 326 Cafritz Building, 
1625 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Ashland Oil & Refining Co., 1409 Win- 
chester Avenue, Ashland, Ky. 


A. William J. Hull, 326 Cafritz Building, 
1625 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc. 

E. (9) $95.26. 

A. John M. Hurley, 382 Hoge Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 

B. Washington Railroad Association. 

E. (9) $124.75. 

A. W. J. Hynes, 611 Idaho Building, Boise, 
Idaho. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

E. (9) $245.52. 

A. Independent Advisory Committee to the 
Trucking Industry, Inc., 1000 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. John L. Ingoldsby, Jr., 201 World Center 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Societe Commerciale Antoine Vioe- 
berghs, S. A., 209 Avenue D'Italie, Anvers. 
Belgium. 

A. International Union of Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D, C. 

E. (9) $1,031. 

A. Chester W. Jackson, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $3,000. 
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A. Ray L. Jenkins, 700 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. O. 

B. Societe Internationale, Pour Participa- 
tions Industrialles Et Commerciales, S. A., 
Peter Merianstr 19, Basle, Switzerland. 


A. Joe Jenness, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. OC. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. OC. 

A. Jewelry Industry Tax Committee, Inc., 
820 Highland Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

D. (6) $1,520. E. (9) $1,078.33. 


A. Jerome J. Keating, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,873. 


A. (Miss) Elizabeth A. Kendall, 2310 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
E. (9) 815. 


A. Franklin E. Kepner, Berwick Bank 
Building, Berwick, Pa. 

B. Associated Railroads of Pennsylvania, 
Room 1022, Transportation Center, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A. Thomas R. Kinsley, 1424 16th Street 
NW. (room 600), Washington, D. OC. 

B. Movers Conference of America, 1424 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Rowland F. Kirks, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. OC. 

B. National Auto Dealers Association, 2000 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $5,069.22. E. (9) $994.01. 

A. A. W. Koehler, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Motor Bus Op- 
erators, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Mrs. Catherine G. Kuhne. 

B. The National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 2012 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

A. James W. Lamberton, 224 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Cleary, Gottieib, Friendly & Ball, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Russell A. Langdon, 20th Street at New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 20th Street 
5 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, 

0. 

A. Dillard B. Lasseter, Post Office Box 381, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Post Office Box 381, Washington, 


D. O. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. Randall J. LeBoeuf, Jr., 15 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc., 4 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 

A. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $90. E. (9) $120.66. 

A. Legislative Council, National Anti- 
Dumping Committee, Inc., 1101 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
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A. George E. Long, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Eugene R. Pickrell, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y, 

A. Charles E. McCarthy, 1501 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Council of Motion Picture Organiza- 
tions, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $390. E. (9) $143.20. 

A. Robert S. McClelland, Duncan, Okla. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. William A. McClintock, Jr., 7447 Skokie 
Boulevard, Skokie, Ill. 

B. The National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, the Hay-Adams House, Washing- 
ton, D. ©. 

A. Joseph J. McDonald, United Steelwork- 
ers of America, 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. (9) $500. 

A. Joseph B. McGrath, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $213.78. 


A. MacLeish, Spray, Price & Underwood, 134 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, 


III. 
D. (6) $2,575. E. (9) $353.06. 


A. Marks & Trowbridge, Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Basic Industries Power Committee, 400 
Erie County Savings Bank Building, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


D. (6) $12,400. E. (9) $49.65. 


A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Room 409, Washington, D. O. 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO, 2800 
North Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $615. E. (9) $1,145.88. 


A. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 1908 Q Street 
NW., Washington, D. O. 

B. International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, AFL-CIO, 1710 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,152. E. (9) $90. 


A. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 1908 Q Street 
NW., Washington, D. O. 

B. Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, AFL-CIO, 132 West 43d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $675. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., and 
Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Mass. 

D. (6) $1,966.66. 

A. Marion S. Monk, Jr., Batchelor, La. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 
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A. Moot, Sprague, Marcy & Gulick, 400 Erie 
County Savings Bank Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

B. Basic Industries Power Committee, 400 
Erie County Savings Bank Building, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

D. (6) $11,029.90. E. (9) $12,660.67. 
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A. Kenneth R. Morefield, 4401 East Colo- 
nial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 

B. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 

A. Movers Conference of America, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C, 

D. (6) $257.70. E. (9) $257.70. 


A. Andrew P. Murphy, 1625 L Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders, 
1625 L Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $117.20, 

A. John H. Myers, 1224 Cleveland Street, 
Wilmette, III. 

B. The National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
D. C. 
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A. National Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $635.94. E. (9) $519.86. 


A. National Association of Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Field Officers, 402 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New Kensington, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,185.10. E. (9) $340.29, 


A. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $8,507.30. E. (9) 814,05 15.10. 


A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) 843,512.76 E. (9) $10,269.56. 

A. National Association of Motor Bus Op- 
erators, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 


A. National Association of Plumbing Con- 
tractors, 1016 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) 61.000. 

A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 95 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
and 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,180. E. (9) $1,180. 

A. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

D. (6) $832.44. E. (9) $271. 

A. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
Imperial, Nebr. 

D. (6) $974.09. E. (9) $974.09. 

A. National Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $2,050. 


A. National Business Publications, 
1413 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams House, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $13,286.05. E. (9) $11,584.26. 

A. National Council Against Conscription, 
Box 170, Nyack, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,552.40. E. (9) $735.19. 


Inc., 


A. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

E. (9) $332. 


A. Natioral Counsel Associates, 211 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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B. Independent Airlines Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Association of First Class 
Mailers, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $5,250. 


A. National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs, Inc., 2012 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $54,645.60. E. (9) $2,177.37. 


A. National Grange, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $16,700. E. (9) $17.40. 


A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
Inc., 1025 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $5,481.57. E. (9) $610. 


A. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,666.50. E. (9) $7,899.54. 

A. National Tax Equality Association, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,341.24. E. (9) $2,912.54. 


A. Samuel E. Neel, 1001 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $4,333.36. E. (9) $3,349.85. 


A. Herschel D. Newsom, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. O. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Joseph A. Noone, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Associ- 
ation, 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Robert H. North, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

E. (9) $679.63. 

A. Herbert R. O'Conor, Jr., 10 Light Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $312.50. E. (9) $11.35. 

A. Robert J. O'Donnell, Majestic Theater 
Building, Dallas, Tex. 

B. Council of Motion Picture Organiza- 
tions, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

A. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Post Office Box 381, Washington, D. G. 

D. (6) $2,987.94. E. (9) $1,141.82. 

A. Charles A. Parker, 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Aviation Trades Association, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Patent Equity Association, 
West 58th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $416.86. E. (9) $367.42. 

A. Patent Office Society, Box 685, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $225. 


A. Peoples Lobby, Inc., 2147 O Street NW., 
Washington, D. C, 
D. (6) $459. 


Inc., 540 


A. Hugh Peterson, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Georgia Power Co., 75 Marietta Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $3,750. 
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A. Iris V. Peterson, 4201 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Line Stewards and Stewardesses As- 
sociation, Inc., 55th and Cicero Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


A. Kenneth Peterson, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,031. 


A. Andrew A. Pettis, 1404 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of America, 534 Cooper 
Street, Camden, N. J. 

D. (6) $2,961.67. E. (9) $241.96. 

A. Eugene R. Pickrell, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. Homer V. Prater, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


B. (6) $1,997.66. 

A. Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, president, General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, 1734 N Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. C. J. Putt, 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 
Kans. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kans. 


A. Gordon M. Quarnstrom, 7447 Skokie 
Boulevard, Skokie, III. 

B. The National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, the Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Mrs. Richard G. Radue, 3406 Quebec 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 


A. Railroad Pension Conference, P. O. Box 
798, New Haven, Conn. 
D. (6) $53. E. (9) $10.36. 


A. Donald J. Ramsey, 1612 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $466.64. 

A. Otis M. Reed, 1107 19th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Creameries Association, 817 
New York Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $1,496.05. 


A. George L. Reid, Jr., 1010 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
Imperial, Nebr. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $224.09. 

A. Hubert M. Rhodes, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $575. 

A. Bill Richards, Orleans, Nebr. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Harry H. Rieck, Preston, Md. 
B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Roberts Dairy Co., 4469 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
E. (9) $1,094.91. 
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A. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Plorida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $47. 

A. Maurice Rosenblatt, 316 A Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Counsel Associates, 211 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,950. 

A. Robert M. Ruddick, 738 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. United Air Lines, 5959 South Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A. Francis M. Russell, 1627 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C., and affili- 
ated companies, 

A. Francis J. Ryley, 519 Title and Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. General Petroleum Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Shell Oil Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Tidewater Oil Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Union Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif, 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Ira Saks, 1008 Standard Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

A. R. E. Schanzer, Inc., 608-12 South Peters 
Street, New Orleans, La. 

A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Carpet Institute, Empire State Building, 
New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $85.88. 

A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chicago Mercantile Exchange, 110 North 
Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $506.94. 

A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,249.98. E. (9) $36.87. 

A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, 79 
Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $128.27. 

A. John H. Sharon, 224 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Sharp & Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Imported Hardwood Plywood Associa- 
tion, Inc., San Francisco, Calif.; Plywood 
Group, National Council of American Import- 
ers, New York, N. X.; American Association of 
Hardwood Plywood Users, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,347.13. 

A. James R. Sharp, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Imported Hardwood Plywood Associa- 
tion, Inc., San Francisco, Calif.; Plywood 
Group, National Council of American Import- 
ers, New York, N. Y.; American Association of 
Hardwood Plywood Users, Washington, D. C. 


A. Paul Sifton, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©, 

B. United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America. 


D. (6) $2,821. E. (9) $679.06. 
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A. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
E. (9) $7,972.95. 


A. Dr. Spencer M. Smith, Jr., 1709 North 
Glebe Road, Arlington, Va. 

B. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 2140 P Streët NW., Washington, 


D. C. 
D. (6) $999.60. E. (9) $87.43. 


A. Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

D. (6) $38.50. E. (9) 89.88. 

A. Southern Pine Industry Committee, 520 
National Bank of Commerce Building, New 
Orleans 12, La. 

D. (6) $3,471.10. E. (9) $3,3€6.15. 


A. Mrs. Ada B. poe 132 Third Street 

. Washington, D. 
American idest Committee, Inc., 132 

mhia Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $140.69. E. (9) $140.69. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, and Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Blackfeet Tribe, Browning, Mont. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, and Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Hualapai Tribe of the Hualapai 
Reservation, Peach Springs, Ariz, 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, and Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, Pine Ridge, S. Dak, 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, and Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The San Carlos Apache Tribe, San Car- 
los, Ariz. 


A. William L. Sturdevant, Jr., 8300 Bur- 
dette Road, Bethesda, Md. 

B. National Counsel Associates, 211 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,950. 

A. Charles P. Taft, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Dwight D. Taylor, Jr., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Airlines, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,600. E. (9) $175. 


A. Julia C. Thompson, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 2 
Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,575.80. 

A. Townsend Plan, Inc., and Townsend Na- 
tional, Inc., 808 North Capitol Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
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A. Paul T. Truitt, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B, National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $51.54. 


A. J. T. Trullinger, National Bank of 
Commerce Building, Olympia, Wash. 

B. General Petroleum Corp., 612 South 
Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; Richfield 
Oil Co., 555 South Flower Street, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Shell Oil Co., Shell Building, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Standard Oil Company 
of California, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Tidewater Oil Co., 79 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif.; Union Oll Com- 
pany of California, 617 West Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $236.75. 


A. United Cerebral Palsy Association, 369 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y, 
E. (9) $1,250.09. 


A. Universal Research & Consultants, Inc., 
221 Dupont Circle Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Republic of Cuba, Post Office Box 1383, 
Habana, Cuba; Republic of Venezuela, 2445 
Massachusetts Avenue NW. Washington, 
D. C.; Arab States Delegation Office, 120 East 
56th Street, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $2,347.49. 


A. H. Jerry Voorhis, 343 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Cooperative League of the United 
States of America Association, Inc., 343 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Bailey Walsh, 1300 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. International Nickel Co., Inc., 67 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $900. 


A. Bailey Walsh, 1300 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Lion Manufacturing Co., 2640 Belmont 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A. Bailey Walsh, 1300 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. United Manufacturing Co., 3401 North 
California Avenue, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Herbert F. Walton, 7447 Skokie Boule- 
vard, Skokie, III. 

B. The National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, The Hay-Adams House, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A. Weaver and Glassie, 1225 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
Statler Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $166.66. E. (9) $123.65. 

A. Weaver and Glassie, 1225 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C, 
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B. National Electrical Contractors Associ- 
ation and the Council of Mechanical Spe- 
cialty Contracting Industries, Inc., Ring 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $493.94. 

A. Weaver and Glassie, 1225 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, 740 11th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) 83,000. E. (9) 8456.15. 


A. Bernard Weitzer, 1712 New Hampsl. e 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, 1712 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,499.96. E. (9) $319.96. 

A. Don Welch, Jr., Post Office Box 231, 
Madill, Okla. 

B. Oklahoma Railways Committee, com- 
posed of Santa Fe, Frisco, Rock Island, 
M-K-T, Missouri Pacific, and K. C. Southern 
Railroads. 


— 


A. George Y. Wheeler, 2d, 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Radio Corporation of America, 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Carroll M. White, 1721 De Sales Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Electronic Industries Association, 1721 
De Sales Street, Washington, D. C. 


A. John C. White, 833 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Kenneth Williamson, 17th and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,568.37. E. (9) $899.38. 

A. James L. Wilmeth, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. The National Council of the Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics of the 
United States of North America, 

D. (6) $182. E. (9) $182. 

A. Burton C. Wood, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,375. E. (9) $31.70. 


A. Albert Young Woodward, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Signal Oil and Gas Co., 811 West 7th 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif, 


— 


A. Gordon K. Zimmerman, 
Place NW., Washington. D. O. 


744 Jackson 


B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. O. 
D. (6) $3,000. 
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The following quarterly reports were submitted for the first calendar quarter 1958: 


(Note.—The form used for reports is reproduced below. 


In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 


repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 

FILE Two COPIES WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE THREE COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” „5.“ “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


QUARTER 
1st | 2a | sa | atn 
(Mark one square only) 


NOTE on ITEM “A”.—(a) In GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item B!) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 


filing a Report as an “employee”.) 


(ii) Employer“ —To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”, 
(b) SEPARATE Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their agents or employees. 


(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their employers. 
A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1. State name, address, and nature of business. 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


ä — h —— [P —— — — — — ————— — eee 
. mmq ⁵—ß ͤöůmx—ͤ—! ᷑T . ..... ]————— . —— 


NOTE on Irem B“. Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


NOTE on ITEM C“. — (a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,“ as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 


subject of action by either House“ —5 302 (e). 


(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 
(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an “X” in the box at the 
[| left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description; (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution; (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 


one (if publications were received as a 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a Preliminary“ Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report. 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1< 
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Nore on ITEM “D."—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution“ 
Section 302 (a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(Ù) Ir THIS Report Is FOR an EMPLOYER.—(1) In General. Item D“ is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report. 

(ili) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations.—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 

tions may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(e) Ir THIS Report Is ror an AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5” (received for services) and “D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More.—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under “D 13” and “D 14,” since the amount has already been reported 
under “D 5,” and the name of the employer“ has been given under Item “B” on page 1 of this Report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 


Fill in every blank, If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or more 
4 aaa AE and assessments À j (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
, AES SAE. fts of money or anything of value 
US =a tees Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift aa 9 5 
86 -Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 9 


14. In the case ot each contributor whose contributions (including 


5. 8. Received for services (e. g., salary, fee, etc.) loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 
6. $. -TOTAL for this Quarter (Add items “1” through 5“) days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 
ttach in shee $ xima 
--Received during previous Quarters of calendar year v Bor pace Ae oot at op Fan e sea 2 
N t Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6 Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 
period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
“Daan be 43 = i ties such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
“The ‘contribution’ includes a. loan c. 302 (a). 
9, $-....---TOTAL now owed to others on account of loans 6::!: SANATOSI OL LORETO NEON, 
10. $_.__....Borrowed from others during this Quarter (“Period” from Jan. 1 through ----------.------- 7105505) 
11. 6... Repaid to others during this Quarter $1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


$1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, III. 


12. $........“Expense money“ and Reimbursements received this — 
Quarter $3,285.00 Toran 


Nore on Item “E”—(a) In General. The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 


or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure“ Section 
302 ey in te Lobbying Act. 


THIS REPORT Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item “E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item "E 7”). 
E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) Loans Made to Others 
“The term ‘expenditure’ includes a. . loan. . Sec. 302 (b). 

— aa Public relations and advertising services Tkr Gn cba n 2 (b) 
Sy, Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 1 Lent to others during this Quarter 

i") EE -Repayment received during this Quarter 
e ee eee ee eee 15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 
4. 6. Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 

cost on behalf — wed person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 

approximate e size of this page and tabulate data 

5. $.-..----Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” Prats 
60.225... Telephone and telegraph or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
T Orisoain. Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment E an with the following example: 


Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 


8. 8. Au other expenditures $1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 


9. 8. TOTAL for this Quarter (Add “1” through “8”) CTT 
-~Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year $2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: Britten & Blatten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.— Public relations 

11. $-------- TOTAL from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” service at $800.00 per month. 


and “10” SS 
ald $4,150.00 TOTAL 
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A. Claris Adams, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
* Avenue, Chicago, III. 
. (6) $337.90. 


A. J. Carson Adkerson; 976 National Press 
Building, wann D. O. 


A. Arthur F. Aebersold, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
900 F Street NW., W. n, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,659.01. E. (9) $36.75. 


A. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $7,567.35. E. (9) $5,977.65. 


A. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

D. (6) "94,327.91. E. = (8) $4,327.91. 


A. Aircraft Owners an: and Pilots Association, 
4644 East-West Highway, Bethesda, Md. 


1826 Jefferson 


132 


A. Charles J. Alexander, 
Place NW., Washington, D. 
B. Navaho Tribe of Indians, residing in Ari- 
zona, Utah, New Mexico, and Colorado; ad- 
dress of superintendent, Window Rock, Ariz 
D. (6) $250. 


A. Louis J. Allen, 11 1121 Nashville 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Tennessee Railroad Association, 1121 
Nashville Trust Building, Nashvlile, Tenn. 


Trust 


A. Nicholas E. Allen, 1001 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 128 
East 14th Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,450. E. (9) $209.62. 

A. W. L. Allen, 8605 Cameron Street, Silver. 
Spring, Md. 

B. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
International (AFL-CIO), 8605 Cameron 
Street, Silver Spring, Md. 


A. William B. Allen, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C, 

B. United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, and 
Plastic Workers of America, High at Mill 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $382.55. 


A. Thomas H. Alphin, M. D., 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street,-Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $925. E. (9) $105.66. 


535 


A. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway, and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D, C. 

A. American Bottlers of Carbonated Bever- 
ages, 1128 16th isi abe NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. American Cancer & — 521 West 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $7,170.76. 


A. American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

D. (6) $8,248.67. E. =e $8,248.67. 


A. American Farm Bur Bureau Federation, Mer- 
chandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, II., and 425 
13th Street NW., Washington, D. 0. 

D. (6) $24,581. E. (9) 824,581. 

A. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, AFL-CIO 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $35,331.36. 
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A. American Federation of Musicians, 425 
Park Ayenue, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) 6176,936.40. E. (9) $7,627.37. 


A. American Heritage Publishing Co., Inc., 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. . 
E. (9) 827.74. 


A. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $11,907.45. E. (9) $10,607.45. 

A. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $157,090.14. 
A. American Humane Association, 
Pennsylvania Street, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $2,210. E. (9) $3,199.82. 


896 


A. American Life Convention, 280 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $606.40. E. (9) $2,765.96. 


A. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chiacgo, III. 

D. (6) $25,000. E. (9) $13,504.26. 

A. American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $73,740.42. (9) $4,386.27. 

A. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 2 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $536,792.47. E. (9) $11,395.36. 

A. American Optometric Association, Inc. 
(development fund-legislative), in care of 
Dr. H. Ward Ewalt, Jr., 8001 Jenkins Arcade, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $4,646.67. E. (9) $4,645.15. 

A. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $488.26. E. (9) $488.26. 


535 


A. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C., and 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,150.02. E. (9) $1,783.76. 

A. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $25,857. E. (9) $10,954. 


A. American Pulpwood Association, 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Wa 

D. (6) $82,667.94. 


220 


n, D. C. 
E. (9) $9,381.91. 


A. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,195.82. E. (9) $2,195.82. 

A. American Tarif League, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. American Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $157.45. 

A. American Tramp Shipowners Associa- 
tion, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $10,500. E. (9) $16,194.11. 


A. AMVETS (American Veterans of World 


War II), 1710 Rhode Island Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

E. (9) $1,562.50. 

A. American Warehousemen’s Association, 
222 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 
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A. American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $682. E. (9) $574.92, 

A. America's Wage Earners’ Protective 
Conference, 815 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,585. E. (9) $1,558.73. 

A. Walter M. ‘Anderson, Jr., Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B. Alabama Rallroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

D. (6) $84. E. (9) $129.09. 


A. Area Employment Expansion Commit- 
tee, 1144 Pennsylvania Building, Washing- 
ton, D. O. 

D. (6) 82,505. E. (9) $452.08. 


A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, 
Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

B. Class One Railroads operating in the 
State of Arkansas. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. 2 $1,126.01. 


A. Merrill Armour, 10 1001 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 128 
East 14th Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,450. E. (9) $209.62, 


A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Commissioner of Baseball, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. . 

E. (9) $186.16. 


1115 


A. W. C. Arnold, 200 Colman Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 

B. Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., 200 Col- 
man Building, Seattle, Wash. 


A. Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, 
10 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $1,155.74, 


A. Lester Asher, 130 3 North Wells Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Illinois State Conference of Building 
and Construction Trades, 130 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $600. E. 2 $2,223.20. 


` A. Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 1406 
G Street NW., W. n, D. C. 

D. (6) $52,174.98. E. (9) $13,655.78. 

A. Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, 2530 Ridge-Avenue, Evanston, Ill, 

E. (9) $1,666.68. 

A. Association of American Physicians & 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash n e 
Chicago, III. 

D. (6) 81,500. E. (9) $1,500, 

A. Association of American Railroads, 929 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $33,798.62. E. (9) $33,798.62. 

A. Association of American Ship Owners, 
76 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York, N. V. 
D. (6) $1,957.88. E. (9) $1,957.88. 


A. Association of Western Railways, 224 
Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $780. E. (9) $780. 


A. Edward Atkins, 51 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. ¥. 
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B. National Association of Shoe Chain 
Stores, Inc., 51 East 42d Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $250. 

A. Charles E. Babcock, Route 4, Box 406, 
Vienna, Va. 

B. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $10.82. 

A. Harry 8. Baer, Jr., 1115 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Aeronautical Training Society, 1115 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. George P. Baker, Soldiers Field Post Of- 
fice, Boston, Mass. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


A. John A. Baker, 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1404 New York Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,588.16. E. (9) $438.69. 

A. Baker, McKenzie & Hightower, 901 Barr 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Club Managers Association of America, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $8.58. 

A. Baker, McKenzie & Hightower, 901 Barr 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Roberts Dairy Co., 4469 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

E. (9) $43.04. 

A. J. H. Ballew, 1103 Stahlman Building, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
Nashville, Tenn, 

D. (6) $2,400. 

A. Hartman Barber, Room 301, 401 Third 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 

A. James M. Barnes, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Reciprocal Inter-Insurers Federal Tax 
Committee, United Artists Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $190.42. 


A. James M. Barnes and Thurman Hill, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
pares, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 

92 (6) $1,162.64. E. (9) $116.74. 

A. William O. Barr, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Parking Association, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D. O. 


A. Roy Battles, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,450. 
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A. E. F. Behrens, 1319 18th Street NW. 
Washington, D, C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 

O 


'D. (6) $133. E. (9) $26.25. 


A. Bert Bell, 1 Bala Avenue, Bala-Cynwyd, 
Pa. 

B. National Football League, 1 Bala Ave- 
nue, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 

E. (9) $270.30. 

A. George L. Bell, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Mrs. Rachel S. Bell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Ernest H. Benson, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $4,500. 


A. Carl H. Berglund, 1219 Washington 
Building, Tacoma, Wash. 
E. (9) $13.04. 


A. Bergson & Borkland, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Freeport Sulphur Co., 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $310. 


A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,510. E. (9) $584. 

A. Walter J. Bierwagen, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, AFL-CIO, 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


161 East 42d 


A. Hudson Biery, 4517 Carew Tower, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc., 4517 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N. Y., and 839 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D. ©. 

B. The American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters, the Association of Marine Under- 
writers of the United States, American Cargo 
War Risk Reinsurance Exchange. 

E. (9) $60. 


A. Robert J. Bird, 816 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Massachusetts Protective Association, 
Worcester, Mass, 

A. Robert J. Bird, 816 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Paul Revere Life Insurance Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass, 


A. Henry J. Bison, Jr., 1010 Vermont Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Retail Grocers, 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $487. 


A. John H. Bivins, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $550. 
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A. James C. Black, 1625 K Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $500. 


A. Joel D. Blackmon, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Confederated Unions of America, Rey- 
mond Building, Baton Rouge, La, 

D. (6) $450, E. (9) $12.75. 

A. Joel D. Biackmon, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Federation of Independent Oil Unions, 
Post Office Box 1449, Ponca City, Okla, 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $12.75. 

A. William Rhea Blake, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn, 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,938.05. E. (9) $1,059.70. 

A. Mrs. Paul Blanshard, 408 A Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 

D. (6) $300, E. (9) $120, 

A. W. G. Blewett, 301 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo, 


B. Peabody Coal Company, 301 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. Blue Cross Commission, 425 North 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Blum, Lindsey & Powell, 1741 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
pona Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, 
D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $74.75. 

A. Eugene F. Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Investment 
Companies, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

A. John J. Boland, 40 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
70 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $435. 

A. Paul H. Bolton, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. ©. 

B. International Association of Whole- 
salers, Inc., 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Washington, D. C. 


A. Hyman Bookbinder, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,029. E. (9) $454.69. 

A. Joseph L. Borda, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. Lyle H. Boren, Seminole, Okla. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $720. 


A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street NW., 


Washington, D. C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $617.70. 


A. Stewart Boswell, Room 502, Ring Build- 
ing, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $312, E. (9) $1.90. 
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A. R. B. Bowden, 600 Folger Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 600 Folger Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. J. Wiley Bowers, Sixth and Cherry 
Streets, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

B. Tennessee Valley Public Power Associa- 
tion, Sixth and Cherry Streets, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

D. (6) $276. E. (9) $953.67. 


— 


A. Ira P. Bradford, 1319 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $300. E. (9) $73.75. 

A. Joseph E. Brady, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink, and Distillery 
Workers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

A. Harold P. Braman, 907 Ring Building, 
18th and M Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 907 Ring Building, 18th and M 
Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $525. 

A. Frank P. Brennan, Avoca, Iowa. 

B. Iowa Power & Light Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, 

E. (9) $18.81. 
A. W. Kenneth Brew, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 

East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Homer L. Brinkley, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 


A. W. S. Bromley, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Packing Corp., 215 Fremont 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $125. 

A. Derek Brooks, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $1,062.43. 

A. Brotherhood of Locomotive- Engineers, 
1122 Engineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. J. Olney Brott, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
86th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $537.50. E. (9) $375.61. 

A. Bryant C. Brown, Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 


A. J. D. Brown, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Publie Power Association, 
ig Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 

.O. 

D. (6) $205. 
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A. Brown & Lund, Cafritz Building, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American & Foreign Power Co., Inc., 
2 Rector Street, New Tork, N. X. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $91.10, 

A. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., Wash - 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, Ring Building, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,140. E. (9) $973.64. 

A. Mrs. Rollin Brown, 700 North Rush 
Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Russell B. Brown, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D. OC. 

E. (9) 18.62. 

A. Lyman L. Bryan, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. X. 

B. American Institute of Certified Public 


Accountants, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $150. E. (9) $60. 


A. George S. Buck, Jr., Post Office Box 
9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Inland Navigation District, 
Citizens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $115.49. 

A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. The Florida Ship Canal Navigation Dis- 
trict, 720 Florida Title Building, Jackson- 
ville, Fla, 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $64.76. 

A. George J. Burger, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y., and 740 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N. Y., and Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 
740 Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. John J. Burke, 1062 West Platinum 
Street, Butte, Mont. 

B. Pacific Northwest Power Co., Post Office 
Box 1445, Spokane, Wash. 

E. (9) $250. 

A. Thomas Burke, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America Soli- 
darity House, 8000 East Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,091. E. (9) $395. 


A, Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, 


Ky. 

D. (6) $2,375. E. (9) $377.58. 

A. Robert M. Burr, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Mica Industry Tariff Committee, Spruce 
Pine, N. C. 

E. (9) $29.99. 

A. Robert M. Burr, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 


N. Y. 
D. (6) $377. E. (9) $480.84. 
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A. Orrin A. Burrows, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

D. (6) $2,874.99. 

A. Charles C. Butler, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $276.66. E. (9) $5.08. 


A. C. G. Caffrey, Suite 504, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D. (6) $760.20. E. (9) $18. 

A. Leonard J. Calhoun, 411 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Public Information Committee of the 
Cotton Industries, 304 Empire Bank Building, 
Dallas, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Gordon L. Calvert, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
ro 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 


B. (6) $300. E. (9) $348.74. 
A. Campaign for the 48 States, Cotton Ex- 
change Building, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. Carl C. Campbell, 502 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $25.40. 

A. James A. Campbell, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
e 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D 


B. (6) $2,538.48. E. (9) $253.85. 


— 


A. John L. Carey, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $500. 


— 


A. John T. Carlton, 2517 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association. of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


A. Cliff D. Carpenter, 59 East Madison 
Street, Chicago, II. 

B. Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 59 East Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $46.05. 


— 


A. Braxton B. Carr, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., suite 502, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $220. 


— 


A. Robert S. Carr, 1220 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Penobscot 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 


A. T. C. Carroll, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 

A. Henderson H. Carson, 600 First National 
Bank Building, Canton, Ohio, and 744 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 
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B. East Ohio Gas Co., 1405 East Sixth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $880. 


A. Clarence B. Carter, Post Office Box 798, 
New Haven, Conn. 

B. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Of- 
fice Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 

A. William L. Carter, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers. 

E. (9) $256.62. 


A. Benjamin F. Castle, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Milk Industry Foundation, 


A. Larry Cates, 1143 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Line Pilots Association, 55th Street 
and Cicero Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,858.62. 


A. Francis R. Cawley, Room 1005, 1101 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Magazine Publishers Asssociation, Inc., 
282 Madison Avenue, New York, N. . 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $340.73. 


A. Jay H. Cerf, 300 Independence Avenue 
SE., Washington, D. C. 

B. Foreign Policy Clearing House, 300 Inde- 
pendence Avenue SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) 8387.38. 


A. Justice M. Chambers, 2521 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. M. Golodetz & Co., 120 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Justice M. Chambers, 2521 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Great Eastern Shipping Co., Ltd., 
14 Jamshedji Tata Road, Bombay, India. 

D. (6) $200. 


A, The Christian Amendment Movement, 
804 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,911.45. E. (9) $4,081.54. 

A. Earl W. Clark, 132 Third Street SE. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $35.74, 

A. Omer W. Clark, 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 5555 Ridge 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Chio. 

E. (9) $3,345.41. 


A. Robert M. Clark, 525 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 


A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 532 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Clarence E. Cleveland, Montpelier, Vt. 

B. Vermont State Railroads Association, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

A. Herman Clott, Room 600, 711 Four- 
teenth Street NW., Washington D. C. 

B. International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers, Suite 412, Tabor Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,540.50. E. (9) $495.63. 


A. Clarence F. Cockrell, 501 Patrick Street, 
Portsmouth, Va. 
B. Active-Retired Lighthouse Service Em- 
ployees Association, South Portland, Maine. 
D. (6) $120. E. (9) $164.28, 
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A. Coles & Goertner, 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
B. The American Tramp Shipowners Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $338.78. 


A. Committee for Collective Security, 90 
John Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $855. E. (9) $356.12. 


1000 Connecticut 


A. Committee on Foreign Policy Legisla- 
tion, 300 Independence Avenue SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $281.50. E. (9) $294.52 

A. Committee on Laws, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York, 
N. V. 

D. (6) $389. E. (9) 62,826. 


A. Committee for Oil Pipe Lines, 418 Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D. C. 
E. (9) $175. 


A. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $29,465. E. (9) $811.11. 

A. Communities for Sustained Yield Units, 
care of A. Roy Dunn, Title Insurance Build- 
ing, Shelton, Wash, 

E. (9) $25. 

A. John C. Cone, in care of Pan American 
World Airways System, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Pan American World Airways System, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Julian D. Conover, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. ©. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $33.90. 


A. Orval R. Cook, 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A. Raymond A. Cook, 2200 Gulf Building, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Hughes Tool Co., Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $269.47. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


A. Cooper & Silverstein, 1100 Bowen Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of Advanced Life Under- 
writers, 708 Bowen Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


A. Cooper & Silverstein, 1100 Bowen Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Fountain Pen & Mechanical Pencil 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., 1426 G 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Cooper & Silverstein, 1100 Bowen Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Coal Association, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Wilmer A. Cooper, 104 C Street NE. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $181.73. 


Southern 
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A. Edward J. Coughlin, 900 F Street NW., 
Room 901, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Room 901, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $195. E. (9) $20. 

A. Council of Mechanical Specialty Con- 
tracting Industries, Inc., 610 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,960. E. (9) $19,193.26. 

A. Edsall Lee Couplin, 441 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 

B. Michigan Hospital Service, 441 East Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $51.25. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Chicago and North Western Railway 
oae 400 West Madison Street, Chicago, 


E. (9) $79.60. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee on Joint Resolution 1955 
Legislature, Post Office Box 3170, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

E. (9) $4.84. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Embassy of Denmark, 2374 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D. O. 

E. (9) $107.50. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. International Nickel Co., Inc., 67 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Mutual Savings. Banks Committee on 
Taxation, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y, 

D. (6) $275. E. (9) $4.50. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
Sanon; 2071 East 102d Street, Cleveland, 


A. Robert W. Coyne, 1501 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Council of Motion Picture Organiza- 
tions, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $623.29. E. (9) $282.86. 

A. A. M. Crawford, 704 Title & Trust Build- 
ing, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., and the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway, 121 East Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $148,804.01. E. (9) $162.50. 

A. Edward B. Crosland, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., and 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B, American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $4,999.99. 

A. John W. Cross, 920 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. OC. 


B. Deutsche Amerikakchlen- Transport- 


gesellschaft (American German Coal Trans- 
port Co.). 
Germany. 


17 Grabenstrasse, Dusseldorf, 
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A. Paul Cunningham, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

A. John T. Curran, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. OC. 

D. (6) $3,029. E. (9) $545.11. 


A. Ralph E. Curtiss, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Licensed Beverage Association, 
420 Seventh Street, Racine, Wis. 

D. (6) $675. 


A. Bernard Cushman, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. O. 


A. Charles L. Cusumano, 42 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Vincenzo Buttaro, 64 Nelson Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Shipscaler, and Miss 
Domenica Buttaro, Via Zuccarine No. 76, Mola 
di Bari, Province of Bari, Italy. 

E. (9) $22. 

A. Louis S. Damiani, P. O. Box 54, Gatun, 
O. Z. 

B. Postal Union No. 23160, Balboa, C. Z., 
Firefighters Local No. 13, Balboa, C. Z., and 
I. B. E. W. Local No. 677, Box 174, Gatun, 


Z. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $810. 

A. D. C. Daniel, 1627 K Street NW., Wash - 
ington, D. O. 

B. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. John C. Datt, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,179.17. E. (9) $29.95. 

A. Bertram G. Davis. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $1,815. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $14,700. E. (9) $1,435.78. 
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A. Joseph B. Davis, M. D., 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D, C. 

B. American Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $6.44, 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 
Building, Washington, D. ©. 

B. Hilton Hotels Corp., 720 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. ©. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., Empire State 
Building, New York, N. Y. 


A. Michael B. Deane, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


B. American Watch Association, Inc., 1700 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $4,250.22. 


731 Washington 
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A. John D. deButts, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. and 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,125.01. 


A. Tony T. Dechant. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Coop- 
erative Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1404 New York Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and 1575 Sherman Street, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

A. Richard A. Dell, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) 865.99. 


A. Philip N. De Vany, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. R. T. DeVany, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Cecil B. Dickson, 1600 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,350. E. (9) $1,300. 

A. George J. Dietz, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $27.48. 

A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Sacramento Yolo Port District, Cali- 
fornia Fruit Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,690.75. E. (9) $65.75. 

A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Westlands Water District, Post Office 
Box 4006, Fresno, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,075.97. E. (9) $175.97. 

A. Disabled American Veterans, 5555 Ridge 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $5,203.55. 

A. Disabled Officers Association, 1634 R 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $3,147.50. 

A. District of Columbia Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Petroleum Industry Trade Association. 

D. (6) $516.16. E. (9) $516.16. 

A. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, Room 303, 1029 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $18,846.48. E. (9) $14,319.19. 

A. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employes of America, AFL-CIO, 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. O. 

E. (9) $25,552.71. 


A. William C. Doherty, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
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B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. C, 
D. (6) $3,125. 


A. William H. Doherty, 1300 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Tariff League, Inc., 19 West 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $525. E. (9) $27.20. 

A. Robert C. Dolan, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Ascociation of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

D. (6) $128.75. E. (9) $61.09. 


A. Paul R. M. Donelan, 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1.44. 

A. James L. Donnelly, 39 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 39 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A. Robert F. Donoghue, 239 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D. G. 

B. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,625.01. 

A. Thomas J. Donovan, Tax Council of the 
Alcoholic Beverage Industries, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 60 John Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $118.75. 

A. C. L. Dorson, 900 F Street NW., Room 
906, Washington, D. C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
— F Street NW., Room 906, Washington, 

. C. 

D. (6) $1,718.70. E. (9) $82.93. 


A. Robert E. Dougherty, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. O. 

B. Hardwood Plywood Manufacturers Com- 
= 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $834. E. (9) $135.45. 

A. W. A. Dozier, Jr., 17 Molton Building, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Medical Association of the State of Ala- 
bama, 17 Molton Building, Montgomery, Ala. 

E. (9) $225. 


A. Ben DuBois. 

B. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,450. 

A. Stephen M. DuBrul, 11-134 General 
Motors Building, Detroit, Mich. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


A. J. R. Dunkerley, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B, American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $400. 

A. Read P. Dunn, Jr, Room 502, Ring 
Buning 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
. © 


B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 
D. (6) $816, E. (9) $23.28. 
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A. Stephen F. Dunn, 918 16th Street NW., 
W. D. O. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


A. William E. Dunn, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
740 llth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $48.94. 


A. Herman Edelsberg, 1640 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
515 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $140. E. (9) $15. 


A. Lynn R. Edminster, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $16.95. 


A. Harold Edwards, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,304.85. E. (9) $500. 


A. Bernard H. Ehrlich, 1002 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. OC. 

B. National Association and Council of 
Business om 2400 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. 

D. (6) 25 428. E. (9) 8140.87. 

A. John Doyle Elliott, 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,365. 

A. John M. Elliott, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway, and Motor Coach Employes 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

A. Otis H. Ellis, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. ©. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,000. 


A. John H. Else, 302 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Lumber Dedlers Asso- 
ciation, 302 Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,550. E. (9) $208.55. 

A. Ely, McCarty, and Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. Ely, McCarty, and Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, 207 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Ely, McCarty, and Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Department of Water Resources, State 
of California, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,875. 
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A. Ely, McCarty and Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 
2130 Adeline Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Ely, McCarty, and Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. O. 

8 aa Imperial Irrigation District, El Centrel, 
alif. 

D. (6) $2,100. 

A. Ely, McCarty, and Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Six Agency Committee and Colorado 
River Board of California, 909 South Broad- 
was Los Angeles, Calif. 

. (6) $5,030. E. Ox $8.67. 


A. Myles W. English, 966 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Highway Users Conference, 
Inc., 966 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A. Lawrence E. Ernst, 301 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Star Route Mail Carriers As- 
sociation, 301 East Capitol Street, Washing- 


A. Family Tax Association, 2110 Girard 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $365. E. (9) $3,289.02. 

A. Far East Group, Inc., 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,410. E. (9) $415.75. 

A. Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 
1575 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo., and 1404 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $83,403.22. E. (9) $21,894.07. 

A. Joseph G. Feeney, 201 World Center 
Buildinz, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $150. 

A. Harold E. Fellows, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. John A. Ferguson, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Josiah Ferris, 510 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Sugar Cane League of the 
U. S. A., New Orleans, La.; United States 
Sugar Corp., Clewiston, Fla.; Fellsmere Sugar 
Producers Association, Fellsmere, Fla.; Okee- 
lanta Sugar Refinery, Inc., South Bay, Fla 

D. (6) $5,850. 

A. Joel H. Fisher, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Civil Aviation Medical Association, 150 
East 71st Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $225. 


A. John B. Fisher, Suite 1112, the Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Coal Shipping, Inc., 17 State 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. John B. Fisher, Suite 1112, the Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D. O. 
B. Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, 84 Har- 


low Street, Bangor, Maine. 
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A. Jobn B. Fisher, Suite 1112, the Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. C. H. Sprague & Son Co., 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston, Mass, 


A. Norman A. Flaningam, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Consolidated Natural Gas Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y, 


A. Roger Fleming, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $47.35. 


A. Donald G. Fletcher, 820 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Rust Prevention Association, 820 Mid- 
land Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 

D. (6) $8,000. E. (9) $1,769.56, 


A. Florida Citrus Mutual (Legislative 
Fund), Lakeland, Fla. 

E. (9) $2,017.24. 

A. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

E. (9) $1,465.49. 

A. Florida Railroad Association, 404 Mid- 
yette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 

D. (6) $12,500. E. (9) $6,755.51. 

A. Florida Ship Canal Navigation District, 
720 Florida Title Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 

E. (9) $1,414.76. 

A. W. Robert Fokes, 400 Midyette-Moor 
Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 

B. Florida Railroad Association, Midyette- 
Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 

A. E. F. Forbes, 604 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $7,500. 

A. Mrs. J. A. Ford, 808 North Capitol Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Cap- 
itol Street, Washington, D. C. 

A. Foreign Policy Clearing House, 300 In- 
dependence Avenue SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $5,300. E. (9) $5,491.05. 

A. James W. Foristel, 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $737.50. E. (9) $7.37. 

A. Ronald J. Foulis, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., and 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,250. 
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A. Fowler, Leva, Hawes & Symington, 1701 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Bulova Watch Company, Inc., Bulova 
Park, Flushing, N. Y. 

A. Fowler, Leva, Hawes & Symington, 1701 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Waterways Council Opposed to Regula- 
tion Extension, 21 West Street, New York, 
N. . 

E. (9) $21.62. 

A. L. S. Franklin, 2309 Pine Craft Road, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

D. (6) $455. E. (9) $455. 

A. Robert F. Frase, 812 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


1958 


B. American Book Publishers Council, Inc., 
24 West 40th Street, New York, N. X. 
D. (6) $979.75. E. (9) $580.95. 


A. Robert W. Frase, 812 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Postal Committee for Books, 
24 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $979.75. E. (9) $620.80. 

A. George H. Frates, 1163 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Association of Retail 
Druggists. 

D. (6) $3,900. E. (9) $1,124. 


A. William E. Fravel, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

A. Elmer M. Freudenberger, 1701 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 5555 Ridge 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $1,858.14. 


A. Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 1012 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Tire Dealers and Retread- 
ers Association, Inc., 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


A. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $29,875.83. E. (9) $7,511.24. 


A. George Milan Fuller, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Nolen J. Fuqua, Duncan, Okla. 
B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Lawrence H. Gall, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. M. J. Galvin, 207 Union Depot Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

B. Minnesota railroads, 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Earl H. Gammons, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Marion R. Garstang, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $9. 

A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Gus F. Geissler, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Cooper- 
ative Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1404 New York Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and 1575 Sherman Street, Den- 
ver, Colo. 
oe J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 

nn, 

B. The Inter-State Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


— 


= A J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
nn, 

B. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

D. (6) $3,000. 
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A. Ernest Giddings, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) 8182.07. 


D. (6) $1,766.25. 

A. Joseph 8. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio, 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $115. 


A. Leif Gilstad, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Henry W. Goodall, 28 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $2,125, 


A. Nathaniel H. Goodrich, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

A. John A. Gosnell, 801 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Small-Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, 801 19th Street NW., Washington, D, C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1757 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $375. 


A. Government Employees’ Council, AFT 
CIO, 103 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. 


N 8 4 

E. (9) $6,114.33. 

A. Government Relations Committee, 777 
14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. James L. Grahl, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 

Cc. 


"D. (6) $100. 


A. Grain & Feed Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation, 400 Folger Building, Washington, 
D. O 


D. (e) $63.47. 

A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 318-418 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $16,412. E. (9) $8,924.86. 


A. Mrs. Edward R. Gray, 3501 Williams- 
burg Lane NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
aaa 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 


A. Mrs. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Williams- 
burg Lane NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Citizens’ Committee for UNICEF, 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $330. E. (9) $13.61. 

A. Richard D. Green, 515 Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Editorial Association, 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $50. 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Coal Association, 15th and 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,875. 
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A. Weston B. Grimes, 1001 Bowen Build- 
ing, Washington, D. O. 

B. Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $6,000. 


A. I. J. Gromfine, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington D. O. 


A. Clair P. Guess, Jr., League City, Tex. 
B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Mrs. Violet M. Gunther, 1341 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington D. ©, 

D. (6) $1,723.81. E. (9) $347.92. 

A. Frank E. Haas, 280 Union Station Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. $1,560. E. (9) $145.70. 
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A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $188.60. 

A. Hal H. Hale, 423 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Harold T. Halfpenny, 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, Ill, 

A. Hugh F. Hall, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $725. E. (9) $7.98. 

A. Radford Hall, 801 East 17th Avenue, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,314.09. 

A. E. C. Hallbeck, 711 14th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 711 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $2,874.96. E. (9) $476.05. 


A. Harold F. Hammond, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington P. C. 3 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Murray Hanson, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 

O. 


D. (6) $600. E. (9) $489.82. 


A. Hardwood Plywood Manufacturers Com- 
mittee, 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $8,108.05. 

A. Eugene J. Hardy, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


A. L. James Harmanson, Jr., 744 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
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B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $3,024.96. E. (9) $69.90. 


A. Conrad P. Harness, Suite 1117, Barr 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Robert E. Harper, 1413 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Business Publications, 
1413 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Inc., 


A. Herbert E. Harris II, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $688.89. E. (9) $19.69. 


A. Winder R. Harris, 441 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 
West Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Merwin K. Hart, 7501 Empire State 
Building, New York, N. Y. 

B. National Economic Council, Inc., 7501 
Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 

A. Stephen H. Hart, 520 Equitable Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 

B. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 801 
East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $3,949.59. 
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A. Robert N. Hawes, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Hardwood Plywood Manufacturers 
Committee, 1145 19th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. O. 


D. (6) $1,666. E. (9) $173.71. 


A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $74.97. E. (9) $90.07. 

A, Kit H. Haynes, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. Cc. 

D. (6) $2,625. E. (9) $56.65. 


A. Joseph H. Hays, 280 Union Station 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, III. 


A. John C. Hazen, Suite 801, Sheraton 
Building, 711 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $75.55. 

A. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $165.04. 

A. Patrick B. Healy, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $33.85. 

A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., and 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

A. Hedrick & Lane, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Boston & Maine Railroad, 150 Cause- 
way Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $110.39. 


A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 907 Ring Building, 
18th and M Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociation, 907 Ring Building, 18th and M 
Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $475. 

A. Joseph D. Henderson, 431 Balter Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. 

B. American Association of Small Busi- 
ness, Inc., 431 Balter Building, New Orleans, 
La 


D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Willon A. Henderson, 612 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
B. General Petroleum Corp., 612 South 
Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
A. Jerome 0. Hendrickson, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Plumbing Con- 
tractors, 1016 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


1016 20th 


A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 
42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6)$2,074.02. E. (9) $949.02, 

A. Maurice G. Herndon, 1002 Washington 
Loan & Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y., 
and 1002 Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $264.66. E. (9) $264.66. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Football League, 1 Bala Ave- 
nue, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 

E. (9) $72.21, 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Boston Wool Trade Association, 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $45.85. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Hot House 
Vegetable Growers, Post Office Box 659, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
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A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Brewers Foundation, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $70.98. 

A. W. J. Hickey, 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $218.75. 

A. Ray C. Hinman, 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,349.67. E. (9) 899.67. 


A. L. S. Hitchner, Associations Building, 
1145 19th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, Association Building, 1145 19th Street 
NW.. Washington, D. C. 


May 20 


A. Claude E. Hobbs, room 204, 1625 I Street 
NW.. Washington, D. C. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,520. 


A. Frank N. Hoffman, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $3,200. 


A. John R. Holden, 1710 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. AMVETS (American Veterans of World 
War II), 1710 Rhode Island Avenue NW. 
Was n, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $75. 


A. George C. Holdrege, 1416 Dodge Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $4,750. E. (9) $303.45. 


A. Edward D. Hollander, 1341 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Richard C. Holmquist, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D. G. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Av- 
enue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $920. E. (9) $485.32. 


A. Winfleld M. Homer, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. J. M. Hood, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. O. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $318.75. 

A. Samuel H. Horne, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 149 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $14,700. E. (9) $1,435.78. 

A. Lawrence W. Horning, 1010 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. New York Central Railroad Co., 466 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

A. Donald E. Horton, 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Warehousemen’s Association, 
merchandise division. 

A. J. Cline House, 711 14th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 711 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


222 West Adams 


A. Harold A. Houser, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,950. 


1616 I 


A. Vernon F. Hovey, 101 Nott Terrace, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

B. National Dairy Products Corp., 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $620.86. 


260 


A. Erma D. Hubbard, 509 Ridgely Avenue, 
Annapolis, Md. 

B. Military Survivors, Inc., 509 Ridgely 
Avenue, Annapolis, Md, 

E. (9) $10. 


1958 


A. William T. Huff, 918 16th Street NW., 
Suite 501, Washington, D. C. 

B, Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW, Suite 501, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Raymond E. Hughes, 85 John Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $126. 


A. William J. Hull, 326 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Ashland Oil & Refining Co., 1409 Win- 
chester Avenue, Ashland, Ky. 


A. William J, Hull, 326 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc. 


A. C. E. Huntley, 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $293.73. 


A. W. J. Hynes, 611 Idaho Building, Boise, 
Idaho. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

E. (9) $1,486.13. 


A. Illinois Railroad Association, Room 
1526, 38 South Clark Street, Chicago, III. 
E. (9) $1,253.65. 


A. Tilinois State Conference of Building 
and Construction Trades, 130 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $2,823.20. 


A. Bernard J. Imming, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Suite 501, 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $125,838.54. E. (9) $2,750. 

A. Industrial Union Department, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. John L. Ingoldsby, Jr., 201 World Cen- 
ter Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Societe Commerciale Antoine Vioe- 
berghs, 8. A. 

A. Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 59 East Madison Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $1,990.78. E. (9) $1,990.78. 

A. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) 81.25. 

A. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $1,900. 

A. International Union of Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

E. (9) $1,114. 

A. Interstate Manufacturers Association, 
163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn, 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $20.75. 


A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 
W-1481 First National Bank Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,160. E. (9) $2,363.91. 
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A. Chester W. Jackson, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Robert C. Jackson, Suite 504, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 


N. C. 
D. (6) $1,925. E. (9) $100.90. 


A. David A. James, care Simpson Logging 
Co., Shelton, Wash. 
B. Simpson Logging Co., Shelton, Wash. 
A. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1759 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
D. (6) $400. E. (9) $375. 
A. Daniel Jaspan, Post Office Box 2013, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 2013, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $2,487.50. E. (9) $38. 
. Robert G. Jeter, Dresden, Tenn. 
H. C. Spinks Clay Co., Paris, Tenn., et al. 
(9) $553.34. 


EEE 


A. Peter D. Joers, 810 Whittington Avenue, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

B. Dierks Forests, Inc., 810 Whittington 
Avenue, Hot Springs, Ark. 


A. Gilbert R. Johnson, 1208 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 


A. Reuben L. Johnson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of America, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $1,432.96. E. (9) $444.81. 


A. W. D. Johnson, 401 Third Street NW. 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. Order of Railway Conductors and Brake- 
men, ORC&B Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


A. George Bliss Jones, Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala, 


A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

E. (9) $38.87. 

A. Lyle W. Jones, 705 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

B. The United States Potters Association, 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $367.74. 


A. Phillip E. Jones, 920 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
920 Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Rowland Jones, Jr., 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $300.06. 


A. Max M. Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Lipschultz, Altman, Geraghty & Mulally, 
530 Minnesota Building, St. Paul, Minn, 

A. John E. Kane, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,780. E. (9) $608.72. 


9107 


A. John E. Kane, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. District of Columbia Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $216.16. 


A. Jerome J. Keating, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. G. 

D. (6) $1,873. 

A. James C. Kelley, 1900 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Association, 1900 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


A. William Edward Kelly, 9532 Justine 
Drive, Falls Church, Va. 

B. The Mosaic Tile Co., Zanesville, Ohio, 
and the Mosaic Tile Co., of Virginia, 607 
South Ball Street, Arlington, Va. 


A. James P. Kem, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, The Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. I. L. Kenen, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. William J. Kennard, M. D., 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $725. E. (9) $81.63. 

A. Harold L. Kennedy, 420 Cafritz Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio, 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $372.45. 


535 


A. Miles D. Kennedy, care The American 
Legion, 1608 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $87. 

A. Ronald M. Ketcham, Post Office Box 351, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., Post 
Office Box 351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $496.16. E. (9) $1,014.11. 

A. Omar B. Ketchum, 610 Wire Building, 
1000 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $287. 


A, Jeff Kibre, 1341 G Street NW., Room 
924, Washington, D. C. 

B. International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union, 150 Golden Gate Avenue, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,421.46. E. (9) $1,328.92. 


A. John A, Killick, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
740 11th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $12.50. 

A. John A. Killick, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, 740 11th Street NW., Washing - 
ton, D. OC. 

D. (6) $221.25. 

A. H. Cecil Kilpatrick, 912 American Secu- 
rity Building, Washington, D. C. 
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B. Minot, DeBlois & Maddison, 294 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 
D. (6) $3,035.20. E. (9) $111.85. 


A. Kenneth L. Kimble, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $195. E. (9) 82.48. 

A. Ludlow King, 2071 East 102d Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2071 East 102d Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


A. King & Noble, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Associated Equipment Distributors, 30 
East Cedar Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,057.38, E. (9) $2,057.38. 


A. T. Bert King, 812 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $28.50. 

A. Thomas R. Kinsley, 1424 16th Street 
NW., Room 600, Washington, D. C. 

B. Movers’ Conference of America, 1424 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $541.88. 


A. C. W. Kitchen, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Clarence ©. Klocksin, 2649 North 
Hackett Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

B. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $300. 

A. James F. Kmetz, 1435 E Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,040. 

A. Burt L. Knowles, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Munsey Building, 


A. Robert M. Koch, 1015 12th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1015 12th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. O. 

E. (9) $37.50. 


A. Robert M. Koch, 1015 12th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Crushed Limestone Institute, 
Inc., 1015 12th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $15. 
A. Germaine Krettek, Hotel Congressional, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $2,177.61, 

A. Frank W. Kuehl, 1523 L Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $575. E. (9) $75.25. 
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A. Philip G. Kuehn, 1210 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Assoclation of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, Inc., 1210 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. O. 


A. Catherine G. Kuhne, 2012 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs, Inc., 2012 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $6,101.64. E. (9) $5,096.88. 

A. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. A. M. Lampley, 401 Third Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, 318 Keith Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,750. 


A. Russell A. Langdon, 20th Street at New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 20th Street 
at New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Fair Trade Council, Inc., 1434 
West 11th Avenue, Gary, Ind, 

D. (6) $249.96. 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Patent Council, 
West 11th Avenue, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $999.96. 


Inc., 1434 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Trinity Improvement Association, Inc., 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,275. 

A. J. Austin Latimer, Suite 1138, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. John Lawler, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


B. (6) $250. E. (9) $100. 


A. John V. Lawrence, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $612.50. E. (9) $4.20. 

A. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $6,249.99. E. (9) $6,543.27. 


A. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,010. E. (9) $1,710.58. 


A. G. E. Leighty, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

A. Hal Leyshon, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Federation of Musicians, 125 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $3,350.40. 


A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. and 
1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $11,197.93. E. (9) $11,197.93. 


May 20 


A. L. Blaine Liljenquist, 917 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $434.59. 

A. Lester W. Lindow. 1735 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Charles B. Lipsen, Suite 215, DeSales 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
Sponsored Active Ballot Club, Washington, 
D. C. 

Robert G. Litschert, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C, 

D. (6) $850, E. (9) $109.45. 

A. Norman M. Littell, 1826 Jefferson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
ote Navajo Tribe of Indians, Window Rock, 


iz. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $25. 


A. Walter J. Little, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. O. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,212.50. E. (9) $145.89. 

A. John M. Littlepage, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Tobacco Co., Inc., 150 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Arthur Y. Lloyd, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
amonenn, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, 


y. 
D. (6) $330. E. (9) $47.78. 


840 Investment 


A. Gordon C. Locke, 418 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee for Oil Pipe Lines, 418 Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $100. 


A. George E. Long, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Eugene R. Pickrell, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $60. E. (9) 890. 


A. Leonard Lopez, Room 303, 1029 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44. International 
Association of Machinists, Room 303, 1029 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $2,469.62. E. (9) $15. 


A. Joseph T. Lovett, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Lowenstein, Pitcher, Spence, Hotch- 
kiss, Amann & Parr, 25 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Finance Conference, 176 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


1958 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. O, 
B. Emmco Insurance Co., South Bend, 


d. 
D. (6) $500. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D. O. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Regular Common Carrier Conference, 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Republic of Panama, Panama, Panama. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Roadside Business Association, 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Aye- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., 375 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. O. 

B. Western Medical Corp., 415-423 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. World Commerce Corp., 445 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Adolph yon Zedlitz, 60 Sutton Place, 
South, New York, N. Y. 
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A. Milton F. Lunch, 2029 K Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. John C. Lynn, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,045.84. E. (9) $48.77. 


A. A. E. Lyon, 401 Third Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association. 

D. (6) $900. 


A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., 530 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif, 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $1,515.80, 


A. Charlton H. Lyons, Sr., Suite 1500, Beck 
Building, Shreveport, La. 

E. (9) $7,964.59. 

A. Robert J. McBride, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Carrier Common Carrier Conference of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 1424 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,375. 


A. William ©. McCamant, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $20. 
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A. John A. McCart, Room 716, 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D 


. G. 
D. (6) $1,761.90. E. (9) $46.80. 


A. Charles E. McCarthy, 1501 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Council of Motion Picture Organiza- 
tions, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $390. E. (9) $135.65. 


A. J. L. McCaskill, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $799.80. E. (9) $131.58. 


A. Robert S. McClelland, Duncan, Okla, 
B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. McClure & McClure, 626 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Coca-Cola Export Corp., 515 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N, Y. 

A. Angus McDonald. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, 1404 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $1,667.20. E. (9) $290.10. 


A. Joseph J. McDonald, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,304.85. E. (9) $500. 


A. Joseph T. McDonnell, 425 13th Street 
NW. Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electrice Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. Robert P. McElroy, 801 Sheraton Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $125.95. 


A. E. D. McElvain, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 
B. Phillips Petroleum Co., 


Bartlesville, 
Okla. 


A. Joseph A. McElwain, 500 Main Street, 
Deer Lodge, Mont. 

B. The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont, 

D. (6) $781.26. E. (9) $1,013.82, 


A. A. J, McFarland, 126 North Eighth 
Street, Sterling, Kans. 
D. (6) $999.99. E. (9) $150. 


A. Edward F. McGinnis, 375 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc, 

A. Thomas Edward McGrath, 4012 14th 
Street NW., W; n, D. O. 

B. Taxpayers, U. S. A., 4012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) 62285. 


A. William F. McKenna, 1200 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D. O. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $1,418.15. 


A. Willian H. McLin, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


D. (6) $1,622.50. E. (9) $74.25. 
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A. W. H. McMains, 1132 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
sylyania Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Clarence M. McMillan, 1424 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. f 

B. National Candy Wholesalers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1424 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Ralph J. McNair, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. X. 

D. (6) $975. E. (9) $32.10. 

A. Francis J. McNamara, 610 Wire Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $30. 


A. Charles R. McNeill, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $425. E. (9) $528.45. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
Development Fund (Legislative), 8001 Jen- 
kins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $4,450. E. (9) $6.05. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D. ©. 

B. Frankel Brothers, 521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $1.25. 

A. John G. Macfarlan, 1503 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 1503 H 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,290.32. E. (9) $375.49. 

A. James E. Mack, Room 1018, 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Rolled Zinc Emergency Tariff Commit- 
tee, Room 1018, 1028 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. G. 

D. (6) $2,998. 

A. Maclay, Morgan & Williams, 76 Beaver 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. Association of American Ship Owners, 
76 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Don Mahon, Box 959 Ben Franklin Sta- 
tion, Washington, D. O. 

E. (9) $1,695.64. 


A. William J. Mahon, Broadway, New York, 
. 
B. Associated Railroads of New York State. 


— 


A. John H. Mahoney, 80 Broad Street, New 
York, N. X. 

B. Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc., 80 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Carter Manasco, 
Road, Falls Church, Va. 

B. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1413 K Street NW., Washington, D. C: 

D. (6) $1,800. 


4201 Chesterbrook 


A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook 
Road, Falls Church, Va. 

B. National Coal Association, Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $210. 

A. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,375. E. (9) $2,375. 
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A. Olya Margolin, 1637 Massachusetts Av- 
enue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, 
Inc., 1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,625.78. E. (9) $85.95. 


A. James Mark, Jr., 1435 K Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,790. 


A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $4,200. E. (9) $1,418.15. 


A. Edwin E. Marsh, 414 Crandall Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 
414 Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $2,499.99. E. (9) $1,234.85. 


A. Winston W. Marsh, 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Association, Inc., 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


D. (6) $44. E. (9) $2. 


A. Fred T. Marshall, 1112-18 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D: C. 

B. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 South Main 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 

A. J. Paull Marshall, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $637.50. E. (9) $71.77. 


A. Mason, Knudsen, Dickeson & Berk- 
heimer, 714 Stuart Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 

B. Roberts Dairy Co., 4469 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

E. (9) $298.28. 


A. Walter J. Mason, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,029. E. (9) $472.05. 

A. David Mathews, Jr., 345 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. Pittsburgh Coal Exchange, 345 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. (9) $230.69. 


A. P. H. Mathews, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,050.65. E. (9) $965.78. 

A. C. V. & R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, New York, 


N. Y. 
D. (6) $250. E. (9) $9.80. 


A. Cyrus H. Maxwell, M. D., 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $750.50. E. (9) $31.10. 


A. Medical Association of the State of Ala- 
bama, 17 Molton Building, Montgomery, Ala, 
E. (9) $2,725. 


A. The Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 


A. Ellis E. Meredith, 635 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
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B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
635 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $8. 

A. J. T. Metcalf, 1002 L & N Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 

E. (9) $335.17. 

A. James G. Michaux, 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $139.20. 


1145 19th Street 


A. Michigan Hospital Service, 441 East Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
E. (9) $1,271.92. 


A. Louis J. Michot, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $650. E. (9) $56.55. 


A. G. R. Milburn, Grassrange, Mont. 

B. American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $72.18. 


A. Clarence R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. John R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Military Survivors, Inc., 509 Ridgely 
Avenue, Annapolis, Md. 
D. (6) $3,428. E. (9) $1,894.15. 


A. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., and 
Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Mass. 

D. (6) $966.66. E. (9) $202.03. 


1001 Connecticut 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Blue Cross Association, 55 East 34th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $5.89. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Blue Shield Medical Care Plans, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $1,040. E. (9) $27. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Estate of Nellie Buckingham, care of 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $15,700. E. (9) $24.01. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Safe Harbor Water Power Corp., 90 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $107.77. 


A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Dallas, Tex., Chamber of Commerce. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


1001 Connecticut 


1001 Connecticut 


A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. O. 

B. Intracoastal Canal Association of Lou- 
isiana and Texas, 1028 Electric Building, 
Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


May 20 


A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N. T. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. Edwin Reid Miller, 1004 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Nebraska Rallroads Legislative Commit- 
tee, 1004 Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $2,430. E. (9) $695.14, 

A. Harold C. Miller, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Society of Composers. Au- 
thors, and Publishers, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Claude Minard, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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A. Seymour S. Mintz, 810 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

A. Seymour S. Mintz, William T. Plumb, 
Jr., Robert K. Eifler, and Richard A. Mullens, 
810 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Discount Co. of Georgia, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

A. Seymour S. Mintz, William T. Plumb, 
Jr., Robert K. Rifler, and Richard A. Mullens, 
810 Colorado Building, Washington, D. OC. 

B. Hughes Tool Co., Houston, Tex. 

A. Clarence Mitchell, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association for thè Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $410. 


A. Mobilehome Dealers National Assocla- 
tion, 39 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $1,751.13. 

A. M. D. Mobley. 

B. American Vocational Association, Inc, 

A. Harry L. Moffett, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,650. E. (9) $25.14. 

A. Albert H. Monacelli, 161 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. National Committee for Municipal 
Bonds, Inc., 161 East 42d Street, New York, 
— 

A. Marion S. Monk, Jr., Batchelor, La. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Donald Montgomery, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $54.55. 


A. Walter H. Moorman, 4650 East-West 
Highway, Bethesda, Md. 

B. Maryland Railroad Association, 2 North 
Charles Street, Baltimore, Md, 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Silas A. Morehouse, Post Office Box 4085, 
Jefferson Manor, Alexandria, Va. 


B. F. W. Clarke, 112 North St, Asaph Street, 
Alexandria, Va. 


1958 


A. Jo V. Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Whiteford, Hart, Carmody & Wilson, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,249.98. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 1144 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Reciprocal Insurance Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Area Employment Expansion Commit- 
tee, 1144 Pennsylvania Building, Washing- 
ton, D. ©. 

E. (9) $1.21. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
1144 Pennsylvania Building, Washington, 
D. O. 

B. Brewers’ Association of America, 188 
West Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., 3000 Schaefer Road, 
Dearborn, Mich. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Lewis, Field, DeGoff & Stein, Penthouse, 
DeYoung Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Salyer Water District, Post Office Box 
488, Corcoran, Calif. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
1144 Pennsylvania Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


B. West Coast Pipeline 
Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


Co., Mercantile 


A. Giles Morrow, Suite 610, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $99.38. 


A. H. 8. Mosebrook, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Harold G. Mosier, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, W: n, D. C. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 

m. D. C. 
D. (6) $4,056. E. (9) $276.40. 


A. Wiliam J. Mougey, General Motors 
Corporation, Washington, D. C. 

B, General Motors Corporation, 3044 West 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Movers Conference of America, 1424 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $347.50. E (9) $347.50. 

A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW. 
Washington, D. O. 


B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A. Walter J. Munro, Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A. Emmett J. Murphy, 5737 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Chiropractic Insurance Co., 
National Building, Webster City, Iowa. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $300. 


A. Ray Murphy, 60 John Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


B. Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $118.75. 

A. Mutual Savings Banks Committee on 
Taxation, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $829.50. 

A. Paul A. Nagle, 1300 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Room 403, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Postal Transport Association, 
1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Room 403, 
Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1015 12th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. O. 

D. (6) $2,150.50. E. (9) $2,150.50. 

A. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


A. National Association and Council of 
Business Schools, Suite 407, 2400 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

D. (6) $14,562.50. E. (9) $309.59. 


A. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 


D. C. 
D. (6) $71,996.37. E. (9) $14,391.59. 


A. National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, 1415 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 


A. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,394.81. E. (9) $5,855.82. 

A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., W. m, D. O. 

D. (6) $440,749.61. E. (9) $15,250.34. 


A. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. O. 


A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $224.19. E. (9) $224.19. 

A. National Association of Plumbing Con- 
tractors, 1016 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Association of Plumbing Con- 
tractors, 1016 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

A. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 2013, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $13,618. E. (9) $6,027.95. 


A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 95 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., and 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,235. E. (9) $2,235. 


A. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 
D. (6) $3,144.57. E. (9) $232.27. 
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A. National Association of Travel Organi- 
zations, 1424 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $9,184.99. E. (9) $682.50. 


A. National Bureau for Lathing & Plaster- 
ing, 311 Tower Building, 1401 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


A. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1413 K Street NW., Washington, D. O. 


A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D. ©. 

D. (6) $256,188.22. E. (9) $2,901.02. 

A. National Coal Association, 802 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. National Committee for Municipal 
Bonds, Inc., 161 East 42d Street, New York 
City. 

D. (6) $5,050. E. (9) $9,687.87. 


A. National Committee on Parcel Post Size 
and Weight Limitations, Room 601, 1625 I 
Street NW., W: n, D. C. 

E. (9) $852.41. 

A. The National Conference for Repeal of 
Taxes on Transportation, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,712.80. E. (9) $4,367. 

A. National Congress of Parents and 
oo 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 

A. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Build- 
ing, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $11,678.95. E. (9) $11,678.95. 

A. National Council on Business Mall, Inc., 
ges Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 

E. (9) 9631.25. 


A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 „Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (e) $300. E. (9) $5,519.43. 

A. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $330.76. 

A. National Counsel Associates, 211 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D. C. $ 

B. Association of First Class Mailers, 352 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $6,933.55. E. (9) $5,287.26. 

A. National Counsel- Associates, 211 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Airlines Association, 1328 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $5,550. E. (9) $1,990.08. 

A. National Crushed Limestone Institute, 
Inc., 1015 12th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $594.90. E. (9) $594.90. 

A. National Economic Council, Inc., 7501 
Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,760. E. (9) $2,314.18. 

A. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 155 Fast 44th Street, New York, N. Y, 
D. (6) $236.28. E. (9) $236.28. 
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A. National Federation of Business and 
Profe-sional Women's Clubs, Inc., 2012 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. G. 

D. (6) $24,165.70. E. (9) $2,237.22. 

A, National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $102,665.54. E. (9) $12,005.51. 

A. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 711 14th Street NW., Washington, 


D. C. 
D. (6) $206,153.77. E. (9) $65,642.85. 


A. National Food Brokers Association, 1916 
M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,487.17. E. (9) $1,487.17. 
A. National Grange, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $14,100. 


} A. National Housing Conference, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D, C. 
D. (6) $7,191.52. E. (9) $12,145.82, 
A. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
| tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
E. (9) $250. 
A. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 740 11th Street NW., Washington, 


D. C. 
D. (6) $1,593.37. E. (9) $1,676.58. 


A. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 18th and M Streets NW., Wash- 
n, D. C. 
D. (6) $267,602.73. E. (9) $1, 768.55. 


A. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 801 
East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
D. (6) $3,949.59. 


A. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


B. (6) 810.48. E. (9) $2,396.21. 

A. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,751.50. E. (9) $332.75. 

A. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $770.51. 

A. National Parking Association, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. National Postal Transport Association, 
1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $8,273.51. E. (9) $8,273.51. 

A. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6). $7,266.08. E. (9) $10,788.73. 

A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 


A. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31 Street, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $4,889.88. 

A. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $24,424.99. E. (9) $10,827.24. 

A. National Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, 801 19th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
=D. (6) $12,869.30. E. (9) $10,381.71. 


75 National Society of Professional En- 
gineers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $217,227.47. E. (9) $1,499.95. 
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A. National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 


Association, Inc., 1012 14th Street NW. 
Was n, D. C. 
D. (6) 661. E. (9) $61. 


A. National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 


Ill. 

D. (6) $3,358.48. E. (9) $2,678.67. 

A. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $11,969. E. (9) $6,190.75. 


A. Nationwide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy, 815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $37,825. E. (9) $15,335.91. 

A. Robert R. Neal, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. William S. Neal, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Samuel E. Neel, 1001 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $4,671.22. 


A. A. Z. Nelson, 1319 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 


ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
O. 
E. (9) 617.80. 


A. George R. Nelson, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C, 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $400. 

A. Paul Nelson, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $20. 


A. George S. Newcomer, 900 First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. The Peoples Water Service Co., 1607 
Mercantile Trust. Building, Baltimore, Md. 


A. Herschel D. Newsom, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washiogton, D. C. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. New York & New Jersey Dry Dock Asso- 
ciation, 161 Williams Street, New York, N. Y, 

D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $4,467.25. 


A. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $3,000. 


A. Russ Nixon, 1319 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America, 11 East 51st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $747.51. E. (9) $260. 

A. Henry G. Nolda, 1729 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, D. ©. 

D. (6) $2,692.34. E. (9) $76.30. 


A. O. L. Norman, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
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B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 


. G. 

D. (6) 8945. E. (9) $39.20. 

A. Robert H. North, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

E. (9) $1,279.79. 

A. Harry E. Northam, 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 

B. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, IN. 

A. Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers Association, Washington Avenue, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. E. M. Norton, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. OC. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. E.(9) $25.25, 


A. Brice O’Brien, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D, C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. E. H. O'Connor, 176 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica, 176 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $29,053.87. 


— 


A. R. E. O'Connor, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N. X. 


A. Herbert R. O'Conor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


A. Robert J. O'Donnell, Majestic Theater 
Building, Dallas, Tex. 

B. Council of Motion Picture Organiza- 
tions, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


A. Eugene O'Dunne, Jr., Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Associated Business Publications, 
305 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,335. E. (9) $140.67. 


A. Eugene O'Dunne, Jr., Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

E. (9) $177.15. 

A. Ohio Railroad Association, 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

E. (9) $264.50. 
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A. Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 600 Folger Building, Washington, 


D. O. 
D. (6) 668.47. E. (9) $1, 


A. E. L. Oliver, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D, C. 

B. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., and 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 
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A. Fred N. Oliver, 110 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y., and Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, and Mutual Savings Banks’ Committee 
on Taxation, 60 East 42d Street, New York, 
N 


I. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $50. 


A. Robert Oliver, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Morison, Murphy, Clapp, and Abrams, 
1144 Pennsylvania Building, Washington, 
D. O. 


A. Clarence H. Olson, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,490, E. (9) $14.82. 

A. Samuel Omasta, 1015 12th Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1015 12th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $12. 


A, Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen, O. R. C. & B. Building, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

E. (9) $4,197.12. 


A. Clayton L, Orn, 539 South Main Street, 
Findlay, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

E. (9) $1,585.03. 

A. Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Build- 
ing, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 

A. Kermit Overby, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $69. 


A. Vaux Owen, 1729 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. O. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, 


D. O. 
D. (6) $3,365.39. E. (9) $29.40. 


A. Mrs. Theodor Oxholm, 19 East 92d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
D. (6) $200. E. (9) $1,625.01. 


A. Edwin F. Padberg, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Everett L. Palmer, 901 Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 

B. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 901 
Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 

E. (9) $62.65. 


A. Lew M. Paramore, Town House Hotel, 
Post Office Box 356, Kansas City, Kans. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,250, 


A. Joseph O. Parker, 531 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association, 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 

E. (9) $2.55. 


A. Joseph O. Parker, 531 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. O. 

B. Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 59 East Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $562.50. E. (9) $4. 
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A. Joseph O. Parker, 531 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $11.35, 


A. Lovell H. Parker, 605 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Maryland Electronic Manufacturing 
Co., College Park, Md.; W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Co., Fort Madison, Iowa; Record Industry 
Association of America, New York, N. T.; 
and Stores Broadcasting Co., Miami Beach, 
Fla. 

D. (6) $5,300. 


A. A. Lee Parsons, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Suite 504, Washington, D. C. 

B. Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 1501 
Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 

D. (6) $337.50. E. (9) $153.06. 

A. James G. Patton. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America, 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $700.39. 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 575 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. American Heritage Publishing Co., Inc., 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $978.08. 

A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 575 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films, Inc., 
Wilmette, II. 

E. (9) $82.52. 

A. Edmund W. Pavenstedt, 14 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. Albert A. Payne, 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $177.24. 


A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Family Tax Association, 1616 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,700. E. (9) $488.58. 


A. Francis E. Perkins, 21 School Street, 
Concord, N. H. 

B. Boston & Maine Railroad, North Sta- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) $10. 

A. Hugh Peterson. 

B. Georgia Power Co., 75 Marietta Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

A. Iris Peterson, 4201 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Line Stewards and Stewardesses As- 
sociation, International, 55th and Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 111 
(208 South Tennessee), Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Plorida Citrus Mutual (legislative 
fund), Lakeland, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,825. E. (9) $228.44. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, 208 South Tennes- 
see, Lakeland, Fla. 

`B. Peoples Lobby, Inc, 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Box 111 (208 South 
Tennessee), Lakeland, Fla. 

B. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $27.94, 


A. Kenneth Peterson, 1126 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
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B. International Union of Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,031. 

A. Philco Corp., Tioga and © Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. J. E. Phillips, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 225 
Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Eugene R. Pickrell, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. Albert T. Pierson, 54 Meadow Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 

B. The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co., 54 Meadow Street, New Haven, 
Conn. 

D. (6) $71.23. E. (9) $87.23. 

A. Albert Pike, Jr., 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $67.50. 

A. T. E. Pinkston, 101 East High Street, 
Lexington, Ky. 

A. Piper & Marbury, 900 First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. The Peoples Water Service Co., 1607 
Mercantile Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

E. (9) $1.32, 

A. Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., 220-221 
Lubbock National Building, Lubbock, Tex. 

D. (6) $110,189.60. E. (9) $2,025, 

A. J. Francis Pohlhaus, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. ©, 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $765.25. 

A. Frederick T. Poole, 418 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. O. 

B. Committee for Oil Pipe Lines, 418 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $75. 

A. Frank M. Porter, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Nelson J. Post, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. - 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $17.63. 

A. William I. Powell, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. : 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


E. (9) $11.67. 

A. Prefabricated Home Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, 1117 Barr Building, Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $27,500. E. (9) $2,200. 

A. William H. Press, 1616 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Washington Board of Trade, 1616 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,800. 


A. Herman P. Pressler, Post Office Box 2180, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Post Office 
Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 
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A. Allen I. Pretzman, 150 East Broad 


Street. Columbus, Ohio. 


B. Scioto-Sandusky Conservancy District, 
150 East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


A. Harry E. Proctor, 319 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Oliver & Donnally, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $135. E. (9) $23.20. 
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A. Public Information Committee of the 
Cotton Industries, 304 Empire Bank Build- 
ing, Dallas, Tex. 


A. Purcell & Nelson, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Detroit Bakery Employers’ Council, 2901 


Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


E. (9) $27.12. 


A. Purcell & Nelson, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Government Development Bank for 
Puerto Rico, San Juan, P. R. 

E. (9) $202.56. 


A. Alexander Purdon, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 700, Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
700, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $937.50. E. (9) $251.81. 


A. C. J. Putt, 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 


ns. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kans. 

A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., Room 607, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cancer Society, Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation, United Cerebral 
Palsy Associations, National Multiple Scle- 
rosis Society, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $9,916.65.. E. (9) $6,243.95. 


A. Alex Radin, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


D. O. 
D. (6) $337.48. 


A. Mrs. Richard G. Radue, 3406 Quebec 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
III. 


A. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Office 
Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 

D. (6) $148.80. E. (9) $108.70. 
A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
401 Third Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Alan T. Rains, 777 14th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
elation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 


Cc. 
E. (9) $42.51. 


A. Donald J. Ramsey, 1612 I Street NW., 
‘Washington, D.C. 

B. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
n, D. C. 
D. (6) $425. E. (9) 6104.14. 

A. Thomas M. Raysor, 1366 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Joseph H. Ream, 1735 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington. D. C. 

B. Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. T. 
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A. Stanley Rector, Hotel Washington, Suite 


506, Washington, D. C. 
B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc. 
D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Otie M. Reed, 1107 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Creameries Association, 
New York Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $1,243.91. 

A. William T. Reed, 11 Fourth Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $600. 


A. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 1424 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $5,293.21. E. (9) $5,293.21. 


A. James Francis Reilly, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 929 E 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $575. 


A. Louis H. Renfrow, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Amherst Coal Co., Port Amherst Sta- 
tion, Charleston, W. Va., et al. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $6,702.68. 

A. Reserve Officers’ Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
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A. Retired Officers’ Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $71,526.25. 


1616 I 


A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
900 F Street NW., Room 906, Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $3,596. E. (9) $10,282.24. 

A. Hubert M. 55 8 8 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D. 

B. Credit 5 National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $575. E. (9) $4.80. 

A. Thomas E. Rhodes, 219 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Sigfried Olsen, 1 Drumm Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

A. Roland Rice, 618 Perpetual Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 1424 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $755. 


A. Theron Jennings Rice, 1615 H Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 


A. Bill Richards, Orleans, Nebr. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Edward McGee Rider, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D, C. 

E. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, 


A. Harry H. Rieck, Preston, Md. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Siert F. Riepma, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers. 
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A. Jobn J. Riggle, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
W: n, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $3,024.96. E. (9) $56.71. 


A. George D. Riley, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,029. E. (9) $495.85. 


A. John J. Riley, 1128 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Bottlers of Carbonated Bey- 
erages. 


A. E. W. Rising, Suite 323, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Sugar Beet Growers Associa- 
tion, Post Office Box 742, Great Falls, Mont, 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $255.25. 


A. Paul H. Robbins, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Roberts Dairy Co., 4469 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
E. (9) $382.14. 


A. Frank L. Roberts, 1700 K Street NW., 
Suite 1306, Washington, D. C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $123.75. 

A. Edward O. Rodgers, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


D.C. 

D. (6) $950. E. (9) $43. 

A. Frank W. Rogers, Suite 801, 1701 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Oil and Gas Association, 609 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif, 

D. (6) $4,213.50. 

A. George B. Roscoe, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Food Brokers Association, 1916 
M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. George B. Roscoe, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Roland H. Rowe, 400 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 400 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. Royall, Koegel, Harris & Caskey, Wire 
Building, Washington, D. G. 

B. National Tax Equality Association, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $10,533.75. E. (9) $1,400.59. 

A. Royall, Koegel, Harris & Caskey, 500 
Wire Building, Washington, D. C. 
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B. Rayon Staple Fiber Producers Associa- 
tion, 7319 Empire State Building, New York, 
N. Y. 

D. (6) $159.38. E. (9) $495.19. 


A. Robert M. Ruddick, 738 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. United Air Lines, 5959 South Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. John Porney Rudy, 902 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 


A. Albert R. Russell, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $452.48. E. (9) $218.12. 


A. Horace Russell, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $481.25. E. (9) $115.84. 


A. M. O. Ryan, 777 14th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $323.19. 


A. William H. Ryan, room 303 1029 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 303 Medical Science 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,965.99. E. (9) $60. 


A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 508 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D. O. 

B. Associated Business Publications, 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $389.79. 
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A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 508 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Smaller Magazines Postal Committee, 
Post Office Box 975, New Canaan, Conn, 

D. (6) $2,750. E. (9) $131.05. 

A. Kimball Sanborn, 4000 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass. 


A. L. R. Sanford, 21 West Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Harrison Sasscer, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $161.40. 

A. Satterlee, Warfield & Stephens, 460 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $53.34. 

A. O. H. Saunders, 1616 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $1,350, 

A. Schoene and Kramer, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
401 Third Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Ed D. Schorr, 33 North High Street, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Coal Association, 209 Hoge 
Building, St. Clairsville, Ohio. 
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A. C. E. Schwab, Box 29, Kellogg, Idaho. 

B. Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee, 1102 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,600. E. (9) 89,400. 

A. J, A. Schwab, 1223 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc., 80 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y, 

E. (9) $450. 

A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

A. Hollis M. Seavey, 532 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 532 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Harry See, 401 Third Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. O. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 

E. (9) $10.45. 

A. Leo Seybold, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $64.65. 


A. Alvin Shapiro, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. O. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute. 
Inc., 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. O. 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N. V. 

D. (6) $1,375. E. (9) $231.75. 


A. Donald H. Sharp, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., and 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. A. Manning Shaw, 1625 I Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $714.40. 

A. Leander I. Shelley, 30 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Association of Port Authori- 
ties, Washington, D. C., and Airport Oper- 
ators’ Council, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,874.98. E. (9) 8310.82. 


A. Bruce E. Shepherd, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $150, 

A. Laurence P. Sherfy, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. W. Lee Shield, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. O. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $194.58. 

A. Robert H. Shields, 920 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
920 Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 
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A. Richard C. Shipman. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America, 1404 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. 0. 

D. (6) $642. E. (9) $116.75. 

A. Robert L. Shortle, 801 International 
Building, New Orleans, La. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 Rail- 
way Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $2,750. 


A. Charles B. Shuman, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, Mer- 
chandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $625. 


A. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C, 
D. (6) $2,451.90. E. (9) $902.04, 


A. Leonard L. Silverstein, 1100 Bowen 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Women’s and 
Children’s Apparel Salesmen, Inc., Atlanta, 


A. Six Agency Committee, 909 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 
E. (9) $3,008.67, 


A. Stephen Slipher, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. O. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,687.50. E. (9) $35.70. 


A. Smaller Magazines Postal Committee, 
Post Office Box 975, New Canaan, Conn. 
D. (6) $3,980. E. (9) $3,899.37. 


A. Elizabeth A. Smart, 144 Constitution 
Avenue NE., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 


III. 
D. (6) $606.12. E. (9) $131.06. 


A. T. W. Smiley, Room 807, 135 East 11th 
Place, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Illinois Railroad Association, Room 
1526, 33 South Clark Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $428.65. 


A. Charles M. Smith, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $160. E. (9) $2.50. 

A. Harold Arden Smith, 605 West Olympic 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 
225 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,660. E. (9) $118. 


A. James R. Smith, 719 Omaha National 
Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) 6259.61. 


A. Lloyd W. Smith, 416 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
III., and Great Northern Railway Co., 175 East 
Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,257. 

A. Wallace M. Smith, Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 


A. Lyle O. Snader, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,160.18. E. (9) $195.89. 
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Washington, D. C. 
B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. G. 
D. (6) $1,262.02. 


A. J. D. Snyder, Room 1150, La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Illinois Railroad Association, Room 
1526, 33 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $825. 


A. Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 


tion, Room 812, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


N. Y. 
D. (6) $977.75. 


A. Marvin J. Sonosky, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. W. Byron Sorrell, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Mobilehome Dealers National anoa 
tion, 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $251.13. 

A. Southern States Industrial Council, 
1103 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $48,246.50. E. (9) $23,186.53. 


E. (9) $2,752.79. 


A. W. W. Spear, Fremont National Bank 
Building, Fremont, Nebr. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chi 


cago, III. 
D. (6) $900. E. (9) $312.29. 


A. Lyndon Spencer, 305 Rockefeller Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Spokesmen for Children, Inc., 19 East 
92d Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $10. E. (9) $69.25. 


A. Thomas G. Stack, 1104 West 104th 
Place, Chicago, Ill. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
1104 West 104th Place, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $4,963.92. 


A. Howard M. Starling, 837 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Mrs. C. A. L. Stephens, Post Office Box 
6234, Northwest Station, Washington, D. C. 


A. Russell M. fon yn 900 F Street NW., 
room 901, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, 900 F Street NW, Room 901, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) K $20. 


A. Herman Sternstein, ee Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. 

B. O. Davia Zimring, 1001 83 Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. B. H. Steuerwald, 401 Third Street NW., 
room 312, Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, 503 Wellington Avenue, Chicago, 
III. 

A. Stevenson, Paul, Rifkind, Wharton & 
5 1614 1 Street NW., Washington, 


DS ` Ampex Corp., Redwood City, Calif. 
E. (9) $13.50. 


A. Stevenson, Paul, Rifkind, Wharton & 
Garrison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. N. R. Caine & Co., 40 Exchange Place, 
New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $4.09. 
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A. Edward F. Snyder, 104 O Street NE. 


A. Stevenson, Paul, Rifkind, Wharton & 
3 1614 1 Street NW., Washington, 

.O. 

B. Howard F. Knipp, 3401 South Hanover 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 

A. Stevenson, Paul, Rifkind, Wharton & 
yee 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 

. O. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
atlon, the Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
D. O. 

D. (6) $762.50. E. (9) $132.23. 


A. Mrs. Alexander Stewart, 214 Second 
Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

B. Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, 214 Second Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $12,223.15. E. (9) $12,596.49. 


A. Charles T. Stewart, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Erskine Stewart, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 


nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


D.C. 

E. (9) $31.25. 

A. Edwin L. Stoll, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
pant 


D. (6) $1,125, 

A. W. S. Story, 1729 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $1.25. 

A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 61 St. Jo- 
seph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 St. Jo- 
seph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Francis W. Stover, 610 Wire Building, 
1000 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 
D. (6) $1,625. E. @) $88.05. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Room 400, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,539.41. 

A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW. 
Room 400, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $625. 

A. O. R. Strackbein. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Blackfeet Tribe, Browning, Mont. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Hualapai Tribe of the Hualapai 
Reservation, Peach Springs, Ariz. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Laguna Pueblo of New Mexico, Laguna 
N. Mex. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. The Nez Perce Tribe, Lapwai, Idaho. 
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A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The San Carlos Apache Tribe, San 
Carlos, Ariz. 

A. William A. Stringfellow, 6004 Roosevelt 
Street, Bethesda, Md. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, 829 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

E. (9) $3.60. 

A. Norman Strunk, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $950. E. (9) $397.34. 

A. Arthur Sturgis, Jr., 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $121. E. (9) $17.10. 

A. J. E. Sturrock, Texas Water Conserva- 
tion, Box 2084, Capitol Station, Austin Tex. 

B. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
Box 2084, Capitol Station, Austin, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $918.54. 

A. Joseph Monroe Sullivan, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW, Suite 700, Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
700, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $468.75. E. (9) $120.47, 

A. Frank L. Sundstrom, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 350 Feth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

A. Noble J. Swearingen, 1790 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $873. E. (9) $306.33. 

A. Charles P. Taft, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. OC. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Glenn J. Talbott. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
Operative Union of America (National Farm- 
ers Union), 1404 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C., and 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

A. Edward D. Taylor, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

A. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
Box 2084 Capitol Station, Austin, Tex. 

D. (6) $4,300. E. (9) $5,041.90. 

A. Christy Thomas and Barry Sullivan, 
536 Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Association of River and 
Harbor Contractors, 15 Park Row, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. J. Woodrow Thomas, 806 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. O. 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 10 Richards 
Road, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $1,500. 
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A. Oliver A. Thomas, 125 North Center 
Street, Room 430, Reno, Nev. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 125 North 
Center Street, Room 430, Reno, Nev. 

D. (6) $350, E. (9) $879.54. 


A. Julia C. Thompson, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 2 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,615.81. 


A. William B. Thompson, Jr., 944 Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $186.71. E. (9) $120. 

A, Eugene M. Thore, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,495. E. (9) $104.63. 


A. G. D. Tilghman, 1604 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Disabled Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $22.50. 


A. William H. Tinney, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadeiphia, Pa. 

A. M. S. Tisdale, 4200 Cathedral Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Armed Services Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce, Vallejo, Solano County, Calif. 

D. (6) $295. E. (9) $354.89, 
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A. Tobacco Associates, Inc., 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $1,321.87. 

A. H. Willis Tobler, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,418.75. E. (9) $247.02. 


A. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

A. Harry L. Towe, 241 Main Street, Hacken- 
sack, N. J. 

B. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

A. F. Gerald Toye, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $142.60. 

A. Transportation Association of America, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A. Matt Triggs, 425 13th Street NW.; Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $1,550. E. (9) $53.20. 

A. Glenwood S. Troop, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $15. 


A. J. T. Trullinger, National Bank of Com- 
merce Building, Olympia, Wash. 

B. General Petroleum Corp., 612 South 
Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif., et al. 

E. (9) 693.97. 
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A. Harold J. Turner, Henry Building, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

B. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway 
Co., Southern Pacific Co., Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co., Henry Building, Portland, Oreg. 


A. William S. Tyson, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Local No. 30, Canal Zone Pilots, I. O. M. 
M. & P., Post Office Box 601, Balboa, C. Z., and 
Panama Canal Pilots’ Committee, Post Office 
Box 643, Balboa, C. Z. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $68.41. 

A. Union Producing Co., 
Avenue, Shreveport, La. 

B. W. E. Wilson, 1525 Fairfield Avenue, 
Shreveport, La. 

E. (9) $1,136.24. 
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A. United Cerebral Palsy Associations, 369 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $1,284.15. 

A. United States Citizens’ Association, Box 
354, Balboa, C. Z. 

D. (6) $76.10. E. (9) $523.54. 


A. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 
E. (9) $31,505.50. 


A. Vegetable Growers Association of Amer- 
ica, 528 Mills Building, 17th and Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $131.20. 


A. Richard E. Vernor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $73.92. 


A. L. T. Vice, Suite 1204, 1700 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 
Suite 1204, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.-C. 

D. (6) $420. E. (9) $255.90. 


A. Paul H. Walker, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $290.50. E. (9) $5.72. 


A. Stephen M. Walter, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $59.75. 


A. Thomas G. Walters, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Government Employees’ Council, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Charles A. Washer, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Washington Board of Trade, 1616 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Washington Home Rule Committee, 
Inc., 924 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,473.90. E. (9) $3,836.43. 

A. Vincent T. Wasilewski, 1771 N Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Waterways Council Opposed to Regula- 
tion Extension, Room 1610, 21 West Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $2,483.09. 
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A. J. R. Watson, Room 1, Ilinois Central 


"Railroad Passenger Station, Jackson, Miss. 


B. Mississippi Railroad Association, Room 
1, Illinois Central Railroad Passenger Sta- 
tion, Jackson, Miss, 


A. Watters & Donovan, 161 William Street, 
New York City. 

B. New York and New Jersey Dry Dock As- 
sociation, 161 William Street, New York City. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Philco Corp., Tioga and C Streets, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

A. William H. Webb, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $1,829.76. E. (9) $535.17. 


A. William E. Welsh, 597 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 597 
National Press Building, W: „ D. C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $179.15, 


A. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 
E. (9) $627.94. 


A. Western States Meat Packers Association, 
Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $88,112.40. E. (9) $539.39, 

A. Wheeler & Wheeler, 704 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Montana Power Go., Electric Building, 
Butte, Mont. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $6.17, 


A. Wheeler & Wheeler, 704 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific Power & Light Co., Public Service 
Building, Portland, Oreg. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $3.40. 

A. Wheeler & Wheeler, 704 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
„ Water Power Co., Spokane, 


D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $6.17. 

A. Wherry Housing Association, 1737 H 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Wherry Housing Association, 1737 H 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $9,934.83. 

A. Richard P. White, 635 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
635 Southern Building, Washington, D. &. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $105.17. 

A. Whiteford, Hart, Carmody & Wilson, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $1,249.98. 

A. H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Louis E. Whyte, 918 16th Street NW. 
Suite 501, Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Suite 501, 
Washington, D. O. 


A. Warren E. Whyte, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,218.25. E. (9) $115.45. 
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A. Myron Wiener, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Far East Group, Inc., Room 501, 
88 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. G. 


A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $50. 


A. Albert E. Wilkinson, 417 Investment 
Building, Washington, D, C. 

B. The Anaconda Co., 616 Hennessy Build- 
ing, Butte, Mont. 


A, Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 744 Jack- 
son Place NW., W: m, D. O. 

B. Arapahoe Tribe of Indians, Wind River 
Reservation, Fort Washakie, Wyo. 

E. (9) $16.90. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 744 Jack- 
son Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Confederated Salish and Kootenal 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, Mont. 

E. (9) $2. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 744 Jack- 
son Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Klamath Indian Tribe, Klamath Agency, 


Oreg. 
E. (9) $122.78. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 744 Jack- 
son Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Menomi- 
nee Indian Reservation, Keshena, Wis, 

E. (9) 627.01. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 744 Jack- 
son Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Quinaielt Indian Tribe, Taholah, Wash. 

E. (9) $1.40. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 744 Jack- 
son Place, NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Spokane Indian Tribe, Wellpinit, Wash. 

E. (9) $4.90, 

A. Franz O. Willenbucher, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


A. John C. Williamson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
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B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,200. E. (9) $373.47. 


A. Kenneth Williamson, Mills Building, 
17th and Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

B. American Hospital Assoclation, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,568.87. E. (9) $450.44. 

A. James L. Wilmeth, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. The National Council of the Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics of the 
United States of North America. 

D. (6) $180.76. E. (9) $180.76. 


A. E. Raymond Wilson, 104 C Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 © Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,458.84. 

A. John J. Wilson, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Whiteford, Hart, Carmody, and Wilson, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,249.98. 

A. W. E. Wilson, 1525 Fairfield Avenue, 
Shreveport, La. 

B. Union Producing Co. and United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreve- 
port, La. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $536.24. 

A. W. F. Wimberly, 873 Spring Street NW., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

B. The Pure Oil Co., 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $525. E. (9) $751.58. 

A. Everett T. Winter, 1978 Railway Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis, Mo, 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $4,125. E. (9) $619.77. 

A. Theodore Wiprud, 1718 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Thé Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 


A. Frank G. Wollney, 59 East Madison 
Street, Chicago, III. 
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B. Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 59 East Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $225. E. (9) $22.60, 


A. Walter F, Woodul, 1828 Bank of the 
Southwest Building, Houston, Tex. 

B. Angelina & Neches River Railroad Co., 
Keltys, Tex., et al. 

D. (6) $6,084. E. (9) $1,390.86. 

A. Walter F. Woodul, 1828 Bank of South- 
west Building, Houston, Tex. 

i 3 Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, 
ex. 

D. (6) $1,135.26. E. (9) $1,415.75. 

A. Frank K. Woolley, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,662.50. E. (9) $75.64, 

A. Edward W. Wootton, 1100 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

A. Robert D. Yeomans, West 2301 Pacific 
Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 

B. The Washington Water Power Co., Post 
Office Box 1445, Spokane, Wash. 

A. Donald A. Young, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A. J. Banks Young, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn, 

D. (6) $31.50. 


A. Howard Zahniser, 6222 43d Avenue, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

B. Trustees for Conservation, 251 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco, Calif, 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Gordon K. Zimmerman, 744 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D, C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. O. David Zimring, 11 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill, and 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
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The following registrations were submitted for the period from October 22, 1957, to January 20, 1958, inclusive. 


— f used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
See . the 9 answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


FILE Two COPIES WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE THREE COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


(Mark one square only) 


Nore on Irem “A”.—(a) IN GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 


(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”, 


(If the 


“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 


filing a Report as an “employee”.) 


(ii) Employer“. To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 
(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their agents or employees. 


(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their employers. 
A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1. State name, address, and nature of business. 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 
Quarter. 


who will file Reports for this 


Nore on ITEM “B''—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group 


as many Reports as he has employers, except 
is to be considered as one employer, but all 


members of the ground are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 


one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons 


as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter, 


B. Emproyer.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” tage" 


NoTE ON Irem “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” 


as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
“The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 


ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 


subject of action by either House”—§ 302 (e). 


(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with 1 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative inter 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an “X” in the box at the 
E left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (e) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


egislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
ee end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 


8. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed, (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
755 (if publications were received as a 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 
4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 


ted expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also wha 


t the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this e. Do 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< pag not attempt to 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 14 
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A. Nicholas E. Allen, 1001 15th Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 128 
East 14th Street, Oakland, Calif, 

A. American Citizens Television Commit- 
tee, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A. American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation, 1534 0 Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Merrill Armour, 1001 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 128 
East 14th Street, Oakland, Calif. 

A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Commissioner of Baseball, 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

A. Lester Asher, 130 North Wells Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Illinois State Conference of Building 
and Construction Trades, 130 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Baldwin & Mermey, 205 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Bureau of Education on Fair Trade, 
205 West Wacker Drive, Suite 2000, Chicago, 


A. Barash & Hoffman, 710 Sheraton Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. John H. Trigg, Hinkle Building, Roswell, 
N.M. 

A. N. W. Barber, 12921 Matey Road, Whea- 
ton, Md. 

B. Household Finance Corp., Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Carlisle Baregeron, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, III. 


A. Robert C. Barnard, 224 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. O. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Barnes, Dechert, Price, Myers & Rhoads, 
1600 Three Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
B. New York Water Service, Inc., New York, 


T. 


A. William J. Barnhard, 1108 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Importers of Brass and Cop- 
per Mill Products, Inc., 501 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

A. Wiliam J. Barnhard, 1108 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Scandinavian Fur Farm Organizations. 

A. Ralph E. Becker, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The League of New York Theatres, Inc., 
and the National Association of the Legiti- 
mate Theatre, Inc., 137 West 48th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. E. F. Behrens, 1319 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. 


A. Joel D. Blackmon, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Confederated Unions of America, Rey- 
mond Building, Baton Rouge, La. 
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A. Joel D. Blackmon, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Federation of Independent Oil Unions, 
Post Office Box 1449, Ponca City, Okla. 

A. W. O. Blewett, 301 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

B. Peabody Coal Co., 301 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo, 

A. A. Dewey Bond, 727 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, III. 


A. J. Wiley Bowers, Sixth and Cherry 
Streets, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

B. Tennessee Valley Public Power Associa- 
tion, Sixth and Cherry Streets, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

A. Ira P. Bradford, 1319 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 


A. Bryant C. Brown, Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, IU. 

A. Bernard N. Burnstine, 900 F Street NW., 
room 812, Washington, D. C. 

B. Retail Jewelers of America, Inc., 900 F 
Street NW, room 812, Washington, D. ©. 


A. Robert J. Burton, 589 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Broadcast Music, Inc., 589 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


A. H. St. John Butler, 1624 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. City of Long Beach, Long Beach, Calif. 


A. Butler & McKinney, 1624 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Lerno, Westmin- 
ster, Calif.; Prudent Bovendaerde, Los Ala- 
mitos, Calif; and Mrs. Genevieve Boyen- 
daerde, Montebello, Calif, 

A. Robert V. Carton, 601 Grand Avenue, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

B. Electronic Measurements Co., Inc., 
Lewis Street, Eatontown, N. J. 


A. Chapman, Wolfsohn & Friedman, 425 
13th Street NW., Washington, D. OC. 

B. American Taxicab Association, Inc, 
4415 North California Avenue, Chicago, III. 


A. Chapman, Wolfsohn & Friedman, 425 
13th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. L. L. McCandless Estate, Oahu, T. H. 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Sporting Arms and Ammunitic: Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, 250 East 43d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


A. Committee to Preserve the National 
Capitol, 1218 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


A. Patrick Connolly, 55 East 10t Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. International Longshoreman’s Associa- 
tion, 265 West 14th Street, New York, N, Y. 


A. Leo E. Connor, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. Lexington School for the Deaf, 904 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A. Dibbon Cook, Chiloquin, Oreg. 
B. Klamath Tribe of Indians, Klamath 
Agency, Oregon, 
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A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Copper and Brass Research Association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Mutual Savings Banks’ Committee on 
Taxation, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Oscar Cox, 1625 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. ©. 

A. John R. Dalton, 1508 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Railways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. Louis S. Damiani, Post Office Box 54, 
Gatun, C. Z. 

B. Postal Union 23160, Balboa, C. Z.; Fire- 
fighters Local 13, Balboa, C. Z.; IBEW Local 
677, Box 174, Gatun, C. Z. 


A. D. C. Daniel, 1627 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

A, Michael P. Daniels, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D, C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
23 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 

. G. 


A. William T. Darden, Post Office Box 1733, 
Washington, D. C. 


A. William H. Doherty, 1300 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Tariff League, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Robert C. Dolan, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
38 1200 18th Street NW., Washington 


A. Charles Donahue, 901 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. United Association of Plumbers and 
Pipefitters, 901 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. O. 


A. Dale E. Doty, Suite 638, 1001 Connecti- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Conference National Park 
Concessioners, care of Mr. Hilmer Oehlmann, 
Yosemite National Park, Calif, 


A. Doyle, Lewis & Warner, 904 National 
Bank Building, Toledo, Ohio. 

B. National Association of Employment 
Agencies, 143 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

A. Lynn R. Edminster, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Ford, Larson, Greene and Horan, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Clayton M. Jones, Sr., 307 Monroe 
Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 


A. Maurice H. Fouracre, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
120th Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. William E. Pravel, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 


A. Reece A. Gardner, 9 West 10th Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

B. Midwest Research Institute, 425 Vol- 
ker Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 
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A. Gas Consumers Information Service, 
Suite 809A, 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


A. Stanley Gewirtz, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. John J. Gunther, Suite 809A, 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Gas Consumers Information Service. 


A. Raymond F. Hesch, Hamilton Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Canal Zone Central Labor Union and 
Metal Trades Council, Balboa, C. Z. 


A. George C. Holdrege; 1416 Dodge Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 


R. Harry B. Hollins III, 1040 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. United World Federalists, Inc., -179 
Allyn Street, Hartford, Conn. 


A. Mrs. (Vance R. Elizabeth) Hood, 1214 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Minor Hudson, 400 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Electronic Measurements Co., 
Lewis Street, Eatontown, N. J. 


Inc., 


A. Wilbur H. Hunter, Jr., 1218 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee to Preserve the National 
Capitol, 1218 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. Illinois State Conference of Building 
and Construction Trades, 130 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


E. (9) $2,500. 

A. Boyd J. Jackson, Klamath Agency, 
Oreg. 

B. Klamath Tribe of Indians, Klamath 
Agency, Oreg. 


A. Chester W. Jackson, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Clayton M. Jones, Sr., 307 Monroe Street, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


A. Kimon T. Karabatsos, 897 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Velsicol Chemical Corp., 897 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Kimon T. Karabatsos, 897 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Velsicol International, C. A., 897 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Francis V. Keesling, Jr., 605 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. West Coast Insurance Co., 605 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. George J. Kelly, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Harry L. Kingman, 200 C Street SE., 
Washington, D. O. 


A. Jesse L. Kirk, Sr., Beatty, Oreg. 
B. Klamath Tribe of Indians, Klamath 
Agency, Oreg. 
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A. Raymond F. Kohn, 1411 Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 

B. Zenith Radio Corp., 6001 Dickens Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

B. Marine Transport Lines, Inc., 11 Broad - 
way, New York, N. X. 


A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. A. H. Bull Steamship Co., 115 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. James W. Lamberton, 224 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Samuel J. Lanahan, 616 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Family Finance Corporation, 200 West 
Ninth Street, Wilmington, Del. 

A. Francis E. Law, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Great Western Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion, 4401 Crenshaw Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


A. Warren Lawrence, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 
225 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Robert W. Lishman, 411 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. World Commerce Corp., 445 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


A. Alfred R. McCauley, 1108 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Importers of Brass & Cop- 
per Mill Products, Inc., 501 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


A. Alfred R. McCauley, 1108 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Scandinavian Fur Farm Organizations, 

A. McClure & McClure, 626 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Coca-Cola Export Corp., 515 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A. William F. McKenna, 1200 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 


A. George McLain, 200 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Institute of Social Welfare, 
1031 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. James E. Mack, Room 1018, 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Rolled Zinc Emergency Tariff Commit- 
tee, Room 1018, 1028 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

A. H. B. Markham, 825 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., 24 West Erie Street, Chicago, 
III. 


A. Joe G. Matthews, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 944 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Michigan Railroads Association, 
Prudden Building, Lansing, Mich. 
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A. G. R. Milburn, Grassrange, Mont. 

B. American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Conestoga Manufacturing Co., 
Courtland Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A. Lloyd S. Miller, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Wasnington, D. C., and 195 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


A. Seymour S. Mintz, William T. Plumb, 
Jr., Robert K. Eifler, and Richard A. Mullens, 
810 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Discount Co. of Georgia, 
Charlotte, N. O. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp, & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Reciprocal Insurance Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. 

A. Bernard R. Mullady, 1200 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 


A. Mutual Savings Banks’ Committee on 
Taxation, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. National Association of Employment 
Agencies, 143 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

A. National Association of Postmasters of 
the United States, 307 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


A. The National Association of River and 
Harbor Contractors, 15 Park Row, New York, 
N. X. 


A. National Bureau for Lathing and Plas- 
tering, 311 Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D. O. 


A. Joseph L. Nellis, 908 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Consumer Or- 
ganizations, Inc., 9424 Dayton Way, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


A. Paul Nelson, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. John P. O'Brien, Fort Stanton, N. Mex, 


A. John A. O'Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Kermit Overby, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. Lovell H. Parker, 605 Colorado Building 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Storer Broadcasting Co., Miami, Fla. 

A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garri- 
son, 575 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films, Inc., 
Wilmette, Ill. 


A. Esther Peterson. 
B. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
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A. William T. Powell, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


A. Purcell & Nelson, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Government Development Bank for 
Puerto Rico, San Juan, P. R. 

A. John Arthur Reynolds, 653 Cortland, 
Fresno, Calif. 

B. Western Cotton Growers’ Association, 
2201 F Street, Bakersfield, Calif. 


A. Edward McGee Rider, 545 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, 545 Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. Harvey Rosenberg, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Citizens’ Television Commit- 
tee, Inc., 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


A. John Forney Rudy, 902 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 


A. Kermit B. Rykken, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Maurice Schapira, 17 Academy Street, 
Newark, N. J. 

B. Ronson Corp., 31 Fulton Street, Newark, 
N. J. 


A. C. E. Schwab, Box 29, Kellogg, Idaho. 
B. Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee, Room 
1102, Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. J. A. Schwab, 1223 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn Cen- 
ter Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa, 


A. Fred G. Seig, 944 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. O. 

A. Jobn H. Sharon, 224 Southern Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Sharp & Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. American Im of Brass and Cop- 
per Mill Products, Inc., 501 5th Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

A. Sharp & Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Scandinavian Fur Farm Organizations. 

A. James R. Sharp, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Importers of Brass and Cop- 
per Mill Products, Inc., 601 5th Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

A. James R. Sharp, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Scandinavian Fur Farm Organizations. 
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A. M. Q. Sharpe, Kennebec, S. Dak. 
B. Lower Brule Sioux Tribe of Indians 


and Crow Creek Sioux Tribe of Indians, in 


care of Pierre Agency, Pierre, S. Dak.; Stand- 
ing Rock Sioux Tribe of Indians, Fort Yates, 
N. Dak. 


A. William L, Shea, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Great Western Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation, 4401 Crenshaw Boulevard, Los An- 
geles, Calif, 

A. Charles M. Smith, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 


A. Paul T. Smock, 710 Mattison Avenue, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

B. Electronic Measurements Co., 
Lewis Street, Eatontown, N, J. 


Inc., 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 


cut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


B. Sundries Division, Japanese Chamber 
of Commerce of New York, Inc., 149 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., and Footwear Group, 
National Council of American Importers, 200 
4th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A. Joseph M. Stone, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. Local 1, AFBCME, 333 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Adhesives Manufacturing Association 
of America, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, and Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. ©. 
B. National Boating Association, 
Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, and Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Stein-Hall & Co., 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


A. Steadman and Collier, 1700 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A. Raymond E. Steele, National Press 
Building, Washington, D, d. 


A. Surrey, Karasik, Gould & Efron, 1116 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Compagnie Immobiliere Marc Rainaut 
et Compagnie. 


A. Surrey, Karasik, Gould & Efron, 1116 
‘Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Walter H. Duisberg, 231 South Dwight 
Place, Englewood, N. J. 


A. Surrey, Karasik, Gould & Efron, 1116 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. S. A. ORCI, Geneva, Switzerland, 


A, Grant Russell Sykes, 1610 Park Road 
NW., Washington, D. G. 


A. Christy Thomas and Barry Sullivan, 
536 Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Association of River and 
Harbor Contractors, 15 Park Row, New York, 
N. Y. 
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A. Tobacco Assoċiates, Inc., 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D. O. 


A. Richard S. Tribbe, 1508 Merchants 
Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Railways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind, 

A. Lewis H. Ulman, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington 6, D. C., and 195 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

B. American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

A. United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fit- 
ting Industry of United States and Canada, 
901 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. 


A. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


A, Velsicol Chemical Corp., 897 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Velsicol International, C. A., 897 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Leslie T. Vice, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Carl M. Walker, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C, 


A. Thomas D. Webb, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D, C. 

B. Great Western Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation, 4401 Crenshaw Boulevard, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


A. Webster Sheffield & Chrystie, 40 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. The New York Public Library, Astor, 
Lenox, and Tilden Foundations, Fifth Ave- 
nue and 42d Street, New York, N. Y. and 
Queensboro Public Library, 89-14 Parsons 
Boulevard, Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y. 


A. Weil, Gotshal & Manges, 60 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. Aris Gloves, Inc., 9 East 38th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. Weil, Gotshal & Manges, 60 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. Textile Fibers Institute, National Asso- 
ciation of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., 271 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A. Western Committee for Trade Expan- 
sion. 

A, Western Conference National Park Con- 
cessioners, care of Mr. Hilmer Oehlmann, 
Yosemite Park and Curry County, Yosemite 
National Park, Calif. 

A. Edward L. Wilson, Jr., 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

— Chance Vought Aircraft; Inc., Dallas, 
ex. 


A. John C. York, Kinne Road, East Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

B. Eastern Milk Producers Cooperative 
Association, Kinne Road, East Syracuse, N. Y. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 20, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include my weekly newsletter to 
constituents for May 24, 1958. 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 


The Department of Commerce and related 
agencies appropriation bill involved expend- 
itures totaling $917 million, $199 million 
above last year’s expenditures, yet $65 mil- 
lion below this year’s budget request (the 
double play—we spend more but we are still 
for economy). Congressmen pass legislation 
at the people's request offering more Fed- 
eral services, then criticize the Commerce 
Department for adding 6,056 new permanent 
positions in this bill. Government is still 
growing. interest in this bill is the 
money for the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration (CAA) for increased airways safety, 
and recognition of the need for immediate 
coordination of all aircraft flight—civilian 
and military—under one authority. Mili- 
tary aircraft cannot be permitted free range. 

The joint postal pay and postal rate in- 
crease bill, both overdue, in the form of the 
Senate-House conference report passed 
unanimously, but with misgivings. The par- 
liamentary procedure made acceptance of 
the conference report almost mandatory, the 
culmination of the long struggle of postal 
union pressure and political infighting for 
advantage. Questionable features which 
some Members disapproved were: (1) The 
retroactive-to-January pay increase, costing 
$97 million (total yearly increase is $265 
million); (2) the failure to raise all postal 
rates immediately, instead setting 1959 and 
1960 increase dates for certain classes of 
mail. Rate increases effective August 1 are 
first class to 4 cents, postal cards to 3 cents, 
and airmail letter to 7 cents, airmail card 
to5Scents. Other rates, second, third, fourth, 
and miscellaneous (including “junk mail") 
also go up. Other conclusions: (1) There 
should have been no discrimination be- 
tween pay levels (levels 1 through 6 get 
7% percent permanent and 3-year tem- 
porary 2½ percent boost, while level 7 gets 
only 7½ percent plus 1% percent); (2) 
postal pay and postal rate bills should not 
have been joined together; (3) other Gov- 
ernment workers will now request raises; 
(4) postal matters are the most “political,” 
“pressure-group lobbied” that Congress con- 
siders, 

The Trade Agreements. Extension Act 
(reciprocal trade) is approaching its day in 
Congress. Trade affects all citizens. It isn't 
a matter of being for or against trade. It’s 
not that simple. It's what kind of trade 
bill—and whether Congress has abandoned 
its constitutional control. Questions to an- 
swer: (1) How “reciprocal” is the bill (some 
nations don’t cooperate, keep high tariffs) ? 
(2) Are Tariff Commission's recommenda- 
tions getting sufficient administration atten- 
tion? (3) Is the President, acting on the 
State Department’s advice, making diplo- 
matic rather than economic decisions, and, if 


so, how much and what industries are being 
affected? (President makes executive agree- 
ments with other nations, having force and 
effect of treaties.) (4) Are the peril-point 
and escape-clause provisions sufficiently pro- 
tective of United States industry? For ex- 
ample, heavy foreign importation of oil jeop- 
ardizes domestic oil production and defense 
readiness. I have joined in the effort to 
safeguard the oil industry, not unaware that 
Government regulation is a continuing dan- 
ger. There are other industries, too, such as 
cotton, that need consideration. 

The Alaska statehood bill has occasioned 
an unusual rule under which debate is con- 
ducted—1 hour per Member (435 hours 
would keep us here until Christmas). For- 
tunately, all will be said without every Mem- 
ber taking part. Alaskan statehood ran 
squarely into some tough opposition. (1) 
The number of people inyolved is small, 
161,000, of which 141,000 are adults (less than 
the capacities of many college football sta- 
diums); (2) 2 Senators and 1 Representa- 
tive for 28,767 voters (1956 figure) is dispro- 
portionate and excessive; (3) Alaska’s un- 
sound economy—business income $160 mil- 
lion, Federal aid $122 million plus $350 mil- 
lion military construction (1958 figures)— 
demonstrates that statehood would be pro- 
hibitively expensive at this time; (4) a citi- 
zens’ poll by 5 Alaskan newspapers on the 
question, “Do you favor immediate state- 
hood?” produced answers 2 to 1 against; (5) 
the noncontiguity location would set a ques- 
tionable precedent—that of the first State 
separated from the mainland by a foreign 
nation or international waters, 

Briefs: (1) Important defense reorganiza- 
tion bill may be amended making it accept- 
able to most, the major change being to keep 
control in Congress; (2) the Trinity survey 
by the United States Corps of Engineers is 
necessary and proper as prelude to later 
decisions whatever they may be; (3) the CAB 
is considering south central route matters of 
interest to Dallas. The danger is reduction 
of airline service, as the examiner initially 
has recommended; (4) a fair-trade bill al- 
legedly to protect competition poses a real 
dilemma—to permit manufacturers to set 
prices on trademarked products, thus elimi- 
nating cutthroat competition but cause 
higher prices to consumers. 


An Increase in Income Tax Exemption for 
Persons Over 65 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1958 


Mr, CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the problems of our older peo- 
ple today are well known. In many 
cases they live on fixed incomes, such as 
pensions or annuities, and the cost of 
living increase in the past two decades 
has caused great harm to these plans. 

The income or retirement plan which 
was set up 20 years ago provided an ade- 
quate income for 1940 prices, but it often 
is tragically short of covering more than 
the most basic needs in 1958 prices, 


I am introducing a bill today to in- 
crease the additional $600 exemption 
allowed persons 65 and older. It is next 
to impossible for most persons 65 or older 
to find jobs to supplement their retire- 
ment income, and they should be allowed 
to retain enough of this limited income to 
take care of their basic needs. 

My bill would allow an additional $900 
exemption to persons 65 or older, allow- 
ing a single person over 65 a $1,500 in- 
come or a married couple, both over 65, 
a $3,000 income before income taxes are 
levied. This is not a large income, but 
many older persons are living on just 
this or less. It is not fair to them to tax 
any portion of their income below these 
levels. Our country is not so badly in 
need of revenue that we must take money 
from older persons who have only these 
small amounts to live on. 


McGregor Will Hold Conferences in 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 20, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, since 
I have been in Congress I have always 
attempted to keep in close contact with 
the people of the 17th Ohio District, 
whom I represent. 

While a Congressman is expected to 
have a broad grasp of national and inter- 
national matters, and to give informa- 
tion on many troublesome subjects, I 
deem it most advisable to keep in touch 
with the people of our District so that I 
might have their views and endeavor to 
be of service to them in their personal 
problems. 

Having been assured by the leadership 
that the Congress will not be in session, 
I will again, this year, follow the pro- 
cedure of holding meetings in the court- 
— of the seven counties in my Dis- 

rict. 
a have established the following sched- 
ule: 

Tuesday and Wedneday, September 2 
and 3, Ashland, Ashland County. 

Thursday and Friday, September 4 and 
5, Mansfield, Richland County. 

Monday and Tuesday, September 8 
and 9, Delaware, Delaware County. 

Wednesday and Thursday, September 
10 and 11, Newark, Licking County. 

Friday and Saturday, September 12 
and 13, Millersburg, Holmes County. 

Monday and Tuesday, September 15 
and 16, Mount Vernon, Knox County. 

Wednesday and Thursday, September 
17 and 18, Coshocton, Coshocton County. 

Weekdays 9a.m.to5p.m. Saturday 
conferences will last only until noon, 
when the courthouse closes. 
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It is surprising how much can be ac- 
complished when a citizen and his Con- 
gressman can sit down and talk over na- 
tional and personal problems. 

No appointments are necessary for 
these conferences and I urge any or all 
of my constituents to meet with me on 
the date most convenient to them. 

With the knowledge thus obtained, I 
know I will be better able to truly repre- 
sent them in the Congress of the United 
States, 


The Water Pollution Control Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1958 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
disappointing but not surprising that the 
Eisenhower administration is now pro- 
posing that the water pollution control 
program, which was one of the great 
achievements of this Congress in 1956, 
should now be terminated. 

The President’s recommendation on 
this point, sent to the Congress on May 
13, states that this program must be 
eliminated to end the dangers of over- 
centralizing power and authority in the 
National Government. 

It is very difficult to find, in the water 
pollution control program any dangers 
that are equal to the very grave menace 
that is posed to our Nation and the na- 
tional health by the ever-increasing 
problem of pollution of national water 
supplies. 

The estimate has been made by relia- 
ble authorities that pollution today is 
costing our Nation more than $1 billion 
in valuable water supply, each and every 
year. The program now underway, in 
which the Government is authorized to 
invest up to $50 million a year, falls far 
short of meeting our national needs in 
this field. 

When we consider the fact that mu- 
nicipalities have been matching Federal 
funds under this program at a rate of 
approximately $5 for every Federal dol- 
lar, we get some idea of the scope of the 
program and of the undeniable fact that 
major responsibility in this field is still 
being carried by local government. 

In the State of Oklahoma, as of March 
31, 1958, there were 24 projects under 
the Water Pollution Control Act, with a 
total estimated cost of $7,717,289. 

The Federal grant offers for these 
projects totaled $1,703,785, leaving a 
total in local funds to be spent on this 
worthwhile purpose of $6,013,504. 

As of March 31, 21 Oklahoma com- 
munities were vitally interested in this 
program, including the cities of Ardmore, 
Cache, Carnegie, Chickasha, Chouteau, 
Cushing, Dell City, Drumright, Grove, 

Kingston. Lindsay, Locust 
Grove, Luther, Mangum, Marietta, Mus- 
kogee, Norman, Oklahoma City, Pawnee, 
and Tulsa. All of these communities had 
approved projects as of that date. 

Four of these projects, at Cache, Car- 
hegie, Drumright, and Marietta have 
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already been completed, with very real 
benefit to the people of these com- 
munities. 

In the Second Congressional District, 
projects at Chouteau, Grove, Locust 
Grove, and Muskogee are going forward 
under this worthwhile program. 

I earnestly hope that this Congress will 
reject the Presidential recommendation, 
which fails completely to make any case 
for danger—and which asks us to turn 
our backs upon the very real and prov- 
able danger to the most precious com- 
modity which we own—our water supply. 

I hope the Congress will consider ap- 
proval of H. R. 11714, the bill sponsored 
by our colleague from Minnesota, the 
Honorable Joun BLATNIK, which would 
enlarge and improve this program and 
meet fully our national responsibility in 
this critical field. 

I have today introduced an identical 
bill to H. R. 11714, and was pleased to 
testify today in support of the Blatnik 
measure, and to place before the commit- 
tee the recommendation of President 
B. E. Townsend, of the Oklahoma Out- 
door Council, Inc., in support of H. R. 
11714. 


Mineral Resources Security Act of 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an analysis of the Mineral 
Resources Security Act of 1958. The 
time has come when a healthy balance 
must be reached between oil importa- 
tion and domestic oil production, if the 
United States is to preserve a healthy 
oil industry in peace or in times of na- 
tional emergency. Our defense posture 
is dependent to no small degree to our 
ability to provide the necessary sinews 
of war. Oil is most important, and this 
means the preservation of oil produc- 
tion. Excessive oil imports have threat- 
ened the very economic life of many of 
our small producers, none of whom as 
successful small-business men are ex- 
pendable, if their demise is being accom- 
plished by the unbalance of imports. 
Poor or unsuccessful business operation 
is one thing, but being throttled by ex- 
cessive importation is another. I recog- 
nize the danger to the oil industry from 
Government regulation, and of the fail- 
ure to control voluntarily the oil im- 
ports on the other. While I am not an 
authority, but a student of this problem, 
I would like to recommend an analysis 
of the bill currently pending that is in- 
tended to correct the present unhappy 
situation as outlined by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Ixarp]. It is my hope 
that my colleagues will give this matter 
their attention so that we can find the 
right solution, to both permit importa- 
tion and yet just as fairly permit the 
oil producer to operate his well or wells 
instead of shutting them down most 
of the time. The latter course, will lead 
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to danger to this Nation. From the 
combined effort of the Members I feel 
confident that a right solution can be 
found. It is my hope that these few 
remarks may shed some light on this 
troubling problem. The Mineral Re- 
sources Security Act of 1958 is presently 
pending before the Rules Committee 
as an amendment to the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. I urge my colleagues to lend 
their support to this amendment, which 
seems fair and equitable, or if any not 
deem it so, that such an equitable solu- 
tion be found without delay. 
The analysis follows: 


ANALYSIS OF THE MINERAL RESOURCES 
SECURITY Act or 1958 


(By Congressman FRANK IKARD) 
BASIC PURPOSE 


The basic purpose of this bill is to provide 
for the national security insofar as mineral 
resources are concerned. The bill is, there- 
fore, entitled “Mineral Resources Security Act 
of 1958.” ‘The bill would serve the national 
security by the Congress taking action with 
respect to individual defense minerals as will 
assure the availability of such essential ma- 
terials in time of need. 

The bill would amend the existing defense 
amendment (19 U. S. C., sec. 1352a). The 
defense amendment was first enacted in 1954 
and further amended in 1955. Its sole pur- 
pose is to make sure that excessive imports 
will not impair or threaten the national se- 
curity. The present law delegates to the 
President broad authority to take whatever 
action he deems necessary whenever he finds 
that the national security is endangered. 

The bill would implement the present law 
by establishing legislative findings as to the 
level of imports that constitutes a threat to 
the national security in regard to two com- 
modities, namely: (1) fluorspar; and (2) pe- 
troleum. 

It is anticipated that as Congress deter- 
mines the essentiality of other mineral re- 
sources and the level at which imports must 
be held in order to protect the national se- 
curity, such resources would be included in 
this provision of the law. 


TREATMENT OF PETROLEUM 


With respect to petroleum, the bill would 
provide that imports for consumption of both 
crude oil and all petroleum products, in ex- 
cess of the ratio in 1954 between such im- 
ports and domestic production, are deter- 
mined by Congress to endanger the national 
security. The President is directed to limit 
such imports to or below such ratios. 


LEGISLATIVE GUIDELINES FOR ADMINISTRATION OF 
PETROLEUM LIMITATION 


The bill would establish specific and defi- 
nite guidelines to be followed in the admin- 
istration of the quota limitation on petro- 
leum imports. 

First, it would provide that the President 
may, if he deemed it advisable or necessary 
in the interest of national security, allocate 
the quota among the countries or areas which 
are the source of imports. 

Second, it would provide that the quota be 
put up for bid. Each person desiring to im- 
port would bid for a license to import. 
These licenses would be awarded, subject to 
approval by the President, on the basis of 
the highest bids. Licenses could be awarded 
annually, semiannually, or more often, at the 
determination and discretion of the Presi- 
dent. 

The licensing procedure would function as 
follows: 

Prior to the beginning of each calendar 
year, the President would request the Bu- 
reau of Mines to forecast the daily average 
domestic petroleum production during the 
next calendar year. This would have to be 
done sufficiently early to permit bids to be 
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awarded and to provide licensees with suf- 
ficient time in which to make arrangements 
for importing petroleum during the next cal- 
endar year. By applying the 1954 ratio be- 
tween imports and domestic production to 
the forecasted production for the ensuing 
calendar year, an initial quota for the year 
is determined. This quota may be adjusted 
for each quarter of the year so as to take into 
account seasonal variations in domestic con- 
sumption. This is necessary to recognize the 
rather wide seasonal variations in imports of 
products such as residual fuel oil. To avoid 
disruption of normal industry practices 
geared to this seasonal fluctuation, it is nec- 
essary to consider these seasonal factors. 

Upon determination of the quota as out- 
lined above for the ensuing calendar year, 
the President would be required to give pub- 
lic notice of the quota so established and to 
request bids for licenses to import during the 
calendar year. Licenses to import would be 
awarded on the basis of the highest bid, sub- 
ject to the approval of the President. The 
highest bid is to have priority unless for 
some overriding reason the President finds 
that a license should not be awarded to the 
highest bidder. 

If during any calendar quarter domestic 
production is above or below the forecasted 
production, imports for the following quar- 
ter shall be adjusted commensurately. In 
other words, if actual production during a 
quarter is 10 percent above or below fore- 
casted production, the quota for the next 
quarter would be increased or decreased by 
10 percent provided that in no event could 
imports exceed the 1954 ratio. 

Such quarterly adjustments are necessary 
in order to minimize the adverse effects of 
imports upon the conservation programs of 
the oil producing States. Whenever the 
conservation programs require cutbacks in 
domestic production, similar cutbacks 
should be made, as soon as possible, in im- 
ports of foreign oil, Equity requires that 
such periodic adjustments be made. In ad- 
dition, the administrative problems faced 
by the State conservation agencies will be 
aided under such a program. The necessity 
for such periodic adjustments is emphati- 
cally demonstrated by the fact that in the 
State of Texas the allowable producing days 
has been continuously cut back to a current 
low of 8 days per month. Under any pro- 
gram to limit imports, similar cutbacks in 
imports should be made periodically when- 
ever domestic production is reduced. 

The bill also provides that the President 
may, if he deems it advisable, allocate the 
quota determined for each calendar year 
among the countries or areas which are 
the source of imports. This discretionary 
authority is given the President in the inter- 
est of national security. If the President 
determines that allocation of the quota on 
a country or area basis is necessary in the 
interest of national security, this provision 
of the bill delegates to him unrestricted au- 
thority to do so. 

This licensing procedure provides a method 
of administration which eliminates the 
danger of Federal governmental control of 
domestic industry activities. This licensing 
system would automatically allocate the 
quota to individual companies according to 
their bids which in turn would be based upon 
the economics involved. This automatic 
method of administration is far superior to 
any method of administration which involves 
undefined administrative discretion to allo- 
cate the quota to individual companies based 
upon a myriad of unnamed and unknown 
considerations which may be changed from 
time to time and may not be known in ad- 
vance by all parties concerned. 

The awarding of the licenses on a bid basis 
would tend to eliminate the economic ad- 
vantage enjoyed by foreign oil. It should 
function in the direction of placing each 
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barrel of imported oil on a competitive equal- 
ity with domestic produced oil. 

The awarding of the quota on a bid basis 
would also provide a substantial source of 
revenue to the Federal Government, 


EFFECT OF THE BILL ON PETROLEUM IMPORTS 


If this bill had been in effect during 1957, 
the effect on petroleum imports, both crude 
oil and products, would have been as follows: 


Barrels 
(a) Domestic crude oil production daily 
in) SGT a See 7, 175, 000 
(b) Total imports tted un- 
der 1954 ratio (16.6 per- 
oot aes Be US a dene 1, 191, 000 
(c) Actual total imports during 
— eee ae aig ag aga va a 1, 545, 000 
(d) Reduction that would have 
been brought about under 
m b 354. 000 


The effect of the bill upon imports of crude 
oil alone would have been as follows: 


Barrels 
(a) Domestic crude-oil produc- daily 
tion in 1957 7, 175, 000 
(b) Total imports of crude oil 
permitted under 1954 ratio 
(10.3 percent 739, 000 
(c) Actual crude-ofl imports in 
a ES nL! ee ER 997, 000 
(d) Reduction that would have 
been brought about under 
this pL iene 258, 000 


The effect of the bill upon imports of 
petroleum products, including residual-fuel 
oil and all other products, would have been 
as follows: 


Barrels 
(a) Domestic crude-oil produc- daily 
tion in ß T — 7, 175, 000 


(b) Total imports of products 
permitted under the 1954 
ratio (6.3 percent 452, 000 
(c) Actual imports of all petro- 


leum products in 1957 537, 000 
(d) Reduction of imports of all 
petroleum products 96, 000 


ESCAPE CLAUSE 


The bill contains an escape clause which 
authorizes the President, during any period 
in which he finds that supplies of petroleum, 
or directly competitive articles, are inade- 
quate to meet current domestic demand to 
suspend the quota limitations provided by 
the bill. 

The bill, therefore, contains a fiexibility 
that assures the consumers of the United 
States that they will not be faced with a 
domestic shortage and at the same time a 
limitation upon imports into the United 
States. 


Tax Legislation To Benefit the Small- 
Business Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 20, 1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the small-business man is fac- 
ing a serious threat through excessive 
taxation which stifles growth. This is a 
situation which concerns all of us here 
in Congress, for it is often said, and 
rightfully so, that the small-business 
man is the backbone of our economy. 

There is much talk of tax reduction 
in the air, but the future of legislation 
in this field is at best uncertain. Mean- 
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time, small business finds it increasingly 
difficult to experience growth due to high 
taxes on success. Furthermore, every 
small business faces the problem—often 
insurmountable—of estate taxes due 
upon the death of a principal in such 
business. 

I believe we in Congress should not 
wait for or count on tax reduction to 
relieve the plight that many of our small 
businesses are in. I am introducing a 
bill today to give needed relief to busi- 
ness in two important fields—expansion 
and estate tax. 

Section one of my bill is designed to 
reward success and growth of a small 
business. It allows a person in business 
to deduct a portion of the additional in- 
vestment in his business during a taxable 
year. Under section 1, a business which 
shows a $10,000 increase during a tax- 
able year in the value of its property, 
equipment, stock, and so forth, will not 
be forced to pay tax on the entire gain. 
Section 1 allows a deduction before taxes 
of 20 percent of this gain (or $30,000, 
whichever is smaller). This would re- 
sult in a $2,000 deduction for a company 
showing a $10,000 increase in the value 
of its assets during a year. The balance 
of the increase would be subject to nor- 
mal taxes. 

Sections 2 and 3 face the problem of 
high estate taxes and the effect on a 
small business of the death of a partner 
or sole owner. Section 2 establishes non- 
interest-bearing estate-tax certificates 
for small businesses. By using such cer- 
tificates, a businessman, in effect, may 
prepay his estate taxes, thus lessening 
the effect of his death upon a business in 
which he has a large financial stake. 

Section 3 provides for installment pay- 
ments of estate taxes over a 10-year 
period. This avoids the serious and 
Sometimes catastrophic financial effect 
on a business when estate taxes must be 
paid following the death of an owner or 
partner. 

These steps form only the most basic 
plan for relief of small business. Some 
action must be taken which will benefit 
the thousands of small-business men 
who are literally on the brink of disaster. 
Talk of tax cuts does not keep the wolf 
from the door, and I urge my colleagues 
on the Ways and Means Committee to 
use these recommendations as a basis for 
legislation of real benefit to the small- 
business man. 


Fourth Annual Model Congress of 
Genesee County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1958 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
schools of Genesee County in western 
New York hold a model congress each 
year for the purpose of providing high- 
school students with a better knowledge 
of the procedures and activities of the 
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Congress and of our system of represent- 
ative democracy. I consider this to be a 
very excellent and worthwhile program 
which might be carried out with profit in 
any school system. 

The fourth annual model congress was 
sponsored this year by the Robert Mor- 
ris Council for Social Studies and was 
held in the Oakfield-Alabama Central 
School, Oakfield, N. Y. A number of bills 
were submitted by the student delegates 
and referred to proper committees. Six 
were acted upon by the congress. 

Two bills were passed. They were: 

Bill No. 5, submitted by Loretta La- 
Russa, of Notre Dame High School, Ba- 
tavia; a bill to improve the social status 
of migrant workers by requiring the Fed- 
eral Government to license and regulate 
agencies engaged in the contract of mi- 
grant workers; to regulate the method of 
interstate transportation of migrant 
workers; and to extend the benefit of so- 
cial security and the protection of the 
Labor Management Relations Act to the 
migrant workers if they are citizens of 
the United States. 
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Bill No. 6, submitted by Douglas Fiero 
of LeRoy High School, LeRoy; a bill to 
amend the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 to 
include the following statement: It shall 
henceforth be unlawful for any labor 
union, or other organization of workers 
to force workers either by threat of vio- 
lence or strike or agreement with the 
employer to join or pay dues to that 
union. Be it also recognized that a 
worker who does not join a union is in no 
way deprived of rights of equality of op- 
portunity by his action. 

This amendment shall be carried out 
and enforced by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

Three bills were defeated: They were: 

Bill No. 1, introduced by Ted Schultz 
of Oakfield-Alabama Central School; a 
bill to abolish the personal income taxes 
by imposing a national sales tax of 10 
cents on a dollar on all products bought 
by people in the United States, with the 
exception of domestic foods, medicines, 
home fuel, necessary clothing, automo- 
biles used for work, and home lights for 
reading and homework; a motion was 
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made to accept this as an amendment to 
the Constitution instead of a bill. 

Bill No. 2, introduced by Chester Ga- 
briel of Elba Central School, Elba; a res- 
olution declaring that it is the sense of 
the Model Congress that the Govern- 
ment of the United States officially rec- 
nogize the Government of the Peoples’ 
Republic of China, and furthermore look 
with favor upon the admission of the 
Peoples’ Republic of China into the 
United Nations but not as a permanent 
member of the Security Council. 

Bill No. 4, submitted by Douglas David 
and Clarke Aspinall of Pavilion Central 
School, Pavilion; a bill to repeal the Na- 
tional Fire Arms Act. 

One bill was tabled: 

Bill No. 3, submitted by Paul Dickin- 
son of Batavia High School, Batavia; a 
bill to discontinue the operation of the 
Post Office Department by the Federal 
Government, but instead to permit pri- 
vate businessmen to operate the Post 
Office under the supervision of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, May 21, 1958 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father, God, from the vain deceits 
of the uncertain world in which we live, 
for this hallowed moment we turn to the 
white candor of eternal verities. In a 
clamorous and convulsive day, when the 
very air of the world sighs and sobs with 
tremulous anxiety and anguish, we would 
climb the altar stairs of a faith that will 
not shrink though pressed by every foe. 
We would bow in Thy presence in the 
calm confidence that Thou dost hold the 
whole world in Thy hand, and all worlds 
in the clasp of a love that never fails. 
Our assurance and comfort lie not in 
our feeble hold of Thee, but in Thy 
mighty grasp of us. 

Keeping ourselves in that love that will 
not let us go, may we march with con- 
quering tread in the gathering armies of 
friendship whose armor is the shield of 
Thy truth, and whose sword is the might 
‘of Thy love, against which all the spears 
of hate cannot ultimately prevail. We 
ask it in the dear Redeemer’s Name, 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
aig May 19, 1958, was dispensed 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES SUBMIT- 
TED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 19, 1958, the following 
reports of committees were submitted on 
May 20, 1958: 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance, with an amendment: 

H. R. 9291. An act to define parts of cer- 
tain types of footwear (Rept. No. 1616). 


By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

S. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to amend 
section 217 of the National Housing Act 
(Rept. No. 1615). 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 7930) to correct 
certain inequities with respect to auto- 
matic step-increase anniversary dates 
and longevity step-increases of postal 
field service employees. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 3402. An act to provide for a display 
pasture for the bison herd on the Montana 
National Bison Range in the State of Mon- 
tana, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6198. An act to exclude certain lands 
from the Sequoia National Park, in the State 
of California, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6239. An act to amend sections 1461 
and 1462 of title 18 of the United States 
Code; 

H. R. 6274. An act to provide that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall accept title 
to Grant’s Tomb in New York, N. V., and 
maintain it as the General Grant National 
Memorial; 

H. R.7241. An act to amend section 6 of 
the act of March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. 1355), en- 
titled “An act providing for the allotment 
of lands within the Fort Belknap Indian 
Reservation, Mont., and for other pur- 
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H. R. 7306. An act to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide that notice 
of an action with respect to real property 
pending before a United States district court 
must be recorded in certain instances in 


order to provide constructive notice of such 
action; 

H. R. 7738. An act for the relief of the 
State of New York; 

H. R. 8419. An act to amend title 28 of 
the United States Code relating to actions 
for infringements of copyrights by the 
United States; 

H. R. 8980. An act to authorize an ex- 
change of lands at Hot Springs National 
Park, Ark., and for other purposes; 

H. R.9370. An act to permit illustrations 
and films of United States and foreign ob- 
ligations and securities under certain cir- 
cumstances, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9627, An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in Alaska to the City of Ketchikan, Alaska; 

H. R. 9817. An act relating to venue in 
tax refund suits by corporations; 

H. R. 10349. An act to authorize the ac- 
quisition by. exchange of certain properties 
within Death Valley National Monument, 
Calif., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11382. An act to authorize the con- 
version or exchange, under certain condi- 
tions, of term insurance issued under section 
621 of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11577. An act to increase from $5 
to $10 per month for each $1,000 national 
service life insurance in force the amount of 
total disability income benefits which may 
be purchased by insureds, and for other 

OSes; 

H. R. 12126. An act to provide further pro- 
tection against the introduction and dis- 
semination of livestock diseases, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 12293. An act to establish the Hud- 
son-Champlain Celebration Commission, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 12356. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize and direct the 
construction of bridges over the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 30, 1954; 

H. R. 12377. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
borrow funds for capital improvement pro- 
grams and to amend provisions of law re- 
lating to Federal Government participation 
in meeting costs of maintaining the Nation's 
Capital City; 

H. R. 12540. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes; and 
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H. J. Res. 479. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate the Ist day of May of each year as Loy- 
alty Day. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro 
tempore: 

S. 728. An act to authorize the acquisition 
of certain property in square 724 in the 
District of Columbia for the purpose of ex- 
tension of the site of the additional office 
building for the United States Senate or for 
the purpose of additior to the United States 
Capitol Grounds; 

S. 847. An act to amend the act of June 5, 
1944, relating to the construction, operation, 
end maintenance of Hungry Horse Dam, 
Mont. 

S. 2557. An act to amend the act granting 
the consent of Congress to the negotiation 
of certain compacts by the States of Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, and South Dakota in order 
to extend the time for such negotiation; 

S. 2813. An act to provide for certain 
credits to the Salt River Valley Water Users’ 
Association and the Salt River Project Agri- 
cultural Improvement and Power District in 
consideration of the transfer to the Gov- 
ernment of property in Phoenix, Ariz.; 

S. 3087. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Fort Clatsop National Memorial 
in the State of Oregon, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3371. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 25, 1916, to increase the period for 
which concessionaire leases may be granted 
under that act from 20 years to 30 years; 

H. R. 6940. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to reimburse owners of 
lands acquired for deyelopments under his 
jurisdiction for their moving expenses, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R.7930. An act to correct certain in- 
equities with respect to automatic step- 
increase anniversary dates and longevity 
step-increases of postal fleld service em- 
ployees; 

H. R.8547. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of certain uncompleted vessels; and 

H.R.11519. An act to authorize the use 
of naval vessels to determine the effect of 
newly developed weapons upon such vessels. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated: 


H. R. 3402. An act to provide for a display 
pasture for the bison herd on the Montana 
National Bison Range in the State of Mon- 
tana, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6198. An act to exclude certain lands 
from the Sequoia National Park, in the State 
of California, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6274. An act to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall accept title to 
Grant's Tomb in New York, N. Y., and main- 
tain it as the General Grant National Me- 
morial; 

H. R. 7241. An act to amend section 6 of 
the act of March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. 1355), 
entitled “An act providing for the allotment 
of lands within the Fort Belknap Indian 
Reservation, Mont., and for other purposes.“; 

H. R. 8980. An act to authorize an ex- 
change of lands at Hot Springs National 
Park, Ark., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9627. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in Alaska to the city of Ketchikan, Alaska; 
and 

H. R. 10349. An act to authorize the ac- 
quisition by exchange of certain properties 
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within Death Valley National Monument, 
Calif., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 6239. An act to amend sections 1461 
and 1462 of title 18 of the United States 
Code; 

H.R.7306. An act to amend title 28 of 
the United States Code to provide that no- 
tice of an action with respect to real prop- 
erty pending before a United States district 
court must be recorded in certain instances 
in order to provide constructive notice of 
such action; 

H.R.7738. An act for the relief of the 
State of New York; 

H. R. 8419, An act to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code relating to actions for 
infringements of copyrights by the United 
States; 

H. R. 9370. An act to permit illustrations 
and films of United States and foreign obli- 
gations and securities under certain circum- 
stances, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9817. An act relating to venue in tax 
refund suits by corporations; 

H. R. 12293. An act to establish the Hud- 
son-Champlain Celebration Commission, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 479. Joint resolution to designate 
the Ist day of May of each year as Loyalty 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11382. An act to authorize the con- 
version or exchange, under certain condi- 
tions, of term insurance issued under section 
621 of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 11577. An act to increase from $5 to 
$10 per month for each $1,000 national sery- 
ice life insurance in force the amount of 
total disability income benefits which may 
be purchased by insureds, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 12126. An act to provide further pro- 
tection against the introduction and dissem- 
ination of livestock diseases, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

H. R. 12356. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize and direct the 
construction of bridges over the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes“, approved 
August 30, 1954; and 

H. R. 12377. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
borrow funds for capital improvement pro- 
grams and to amend provisions of law relat- 
ing to Federal Government participation in 
meeting costs of maintaining the Nation’s 
Capital City; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H. R. 12540. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and relat- 
ed agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the follow- 
ing subcommittees or committees were 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today: 

The Judiciary Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary; the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia; the 
Fiscal Affairs Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia; and 
the Labor Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, under the rule, there will be the 

usual morning hour for the introduction 
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of bills and the transaction of other 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
to consider the nomination on the cal- 
endar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE 
REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, and withdrawing 
the nomination of Doris Opal Garner, to 
be postmaster at Van Horn, Tex., which 
nominating message was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

Herbert B. Warburton, of Delaware, to be 
General Counsel of the Post Office Depart- 
ment; and 

Two hundred thirteen postmasters. 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

Andrew McCaughrin Hood, of the District 
of Columbia, to be an associate judge of 
the Municipal Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nomination on the calendar will 
be stated. 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Ira A. Dixon, of Indiana, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Bog rd for a term of 4 years expiring June 
30, 1952. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be notified immediately of the 
confirmation of this nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 


The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 


legislative business. 
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LLOYD W. JONES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was distressed to learn from my 
friend, the distinguished chairman of 
the Republican Policy Committee [Mr. 
Brivces], of the sudden passing of the 
director of the Senate Republican Policy 
Committee, Mr. Lloyd W. Jones, I wish 
to extend my condolences to my col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle. 

As staff director of the Senate Repub- 
lican Policy Committee, Lloyd Jones 
made a distinct contribution to the work 
of the minority. He was energetic, but 
quiet. His activities were devoted to the 
service of his party, to the service of the 
United States Senate, and to the service 
of the Nation he loved so well. 

Mr. President, our sympathies are 
with his family. We hope and pray that 
time will soon bring them healing solace. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, all 
of us on this side of the aisle and, I 
know, all Senators on the other side of 
the aisle, as stated by the distinguished 
majority leader, heard with profound re- 
gret of the passing of the director of our 
policy committee staff, Lloyd Jones. 

Lioyd Jones has given long and faith- 
ful service to the Senate Republican 
Policy Committee. Some years ago it 
was my privilege to serve as chairman 
of the policy committee; and during 
that period of time, I worked very closely 
with Lloyd Jones, as I have done since, 
as minority leader. He gave faithful 
service to the committee. He was a very 
able and conscientious employee and 
director of the staff, which performs 
such valuable and useful service to the 
Members on this side of the aisle. 

All of us join in extending to his 
family our most profound sympathy and 
regret. He leaves a place which will be 
most difficult to fill. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to join the two distinguished leaders in 
paying my tribute to Lloyd W. Jones, 
staff director and secretary of the Sen- 
ate Republican Policy Committee. 

Lloyd Jones, as all the Republican 
Senators can attest, not only was one of 
the hardest workers with whom all of 
us were associated, but in his quiet, effi- 
cient manner he fulfilled all his responsi- 
bilities and duties, many and varied as 
they were, 

Despite his comparative youth—he 
was but 48 years of age—Lloyd Jones had 
a brilliant and responsible background. 
He came with the policy committee in 
1947. He served under four chairmen— 
the late Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio; 
Senator William F. Knowland, of Cali- 
fornia, now Republican floor leader; 
former Senator Homer Ferguson, of 
Michigan; and myself. 

Mr. Jones was appointed by Senator 
Taft, in 1951, to be acting secretary and 
staff director of the committee. Since 
1953, he has been secretary and staff di- 
rector under appointments from Senator 
=) aaa Senator Ferguson, and my- 
seii. 

Prior to joining the policy committee 
staff, Lloyd Jones was engaged in news- 
paper editorial and public-relations work 
for more than 15 years. He was a re- 
porter and editor for the Omaha (Nebr.) 
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Bee-News, the Evansville (Ind.) Courier, 
the Alliance (Neb.) Times-Herald, the 
San Francisco Examiner, and the Den- 
ver Post. He was also Associated Press 
editor in Omaha. His Government ex- 
perience included editorial and writing 
positions with the Agricultural News 
Service, the National Housing Agency, 
and the War Food Administration. He 
was also at one time a copywriter with 
the Ross Roy Advertising Agency, in 
Detroit. 

A native of Nebraska, Mr. Jones at- 
tended the public schools of Omaha and 
the Municipal University in that city. 

I know that all Senators, as well as all 
others who throughout the years have 
been associated with Lloyd Jones in the 
course of his work, join with me in ex- 
tending our profound sympathies to his 
wife, Dorothy; his daughter, Lloydell; 
and his mother, Mrs. Mary Jones, of 
Long Beach, Calif.; as well as to the other 
members of his family. 

His passing is a great loss to the Re- 
publicans in the Senate, a loss which all 
of us feel deeply. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
passing of Lloyd Jones poses the age- 
old question of why a fine, Christian 
person in the very prime of life—he was 
only 48 years of age—should be so un- 
timely stricken and taken on that long, 
eternal journey. 

I learned to know Lloyd Jones when I 
first came to the Senate. I doubt 
whether I have ever encountered a per- 
son who was at once so effective and 
self-effacing and as Lloyd 
Jones. There was effectiveness in his 
restraint, in his self-effacement, and in 
the friendly attitude he manifested 
toward every Member of the Senate and 
toward all others identified with the 
Senate. 

I learned to develop a great affection 
for Lloyd Jones. 

His passing will leave a distinct void 
in this body and among all those who 
serve it. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I desire to join my colleagues and 
other in paying tribute to Lloyd W. 
Jones, who passed away yesterday. 

As a member of the Senate Republi- 
can Policy Committee, I have been asso- 
ciated with him for the past few years, 
and I have admired his excellent work. 
As my colleagues have stated, we could 
not have had a more able executive to 
help us fulfill our responsibilities. 

All of us feel a deep sense of sorrow 
and loss at his passing. 

I desire to extend to his wife and to 
the other members of his family my 
deep sympathies at this sad time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 


as chairman of the Republican Confer- 


ence, I wish to add my word of condo- 
lence and sympathy to the family of 
Lloyd Jones, and to pay tribute to him 
as a conscientious, hard-working, help- 
ful, and patient collaborator in the work 
of the Republican Policy Committee and 
the Republican Conference. 

Lloyd Jones led a fine organization, 
which has been helpful to all of us who 
are on this side of the aisle. I knew 
him in the past 2 years as a personal 
friend, who has been in my office many 
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times, and who has been helpful in his 
advice. I was glad to receive his sug- 
gestions for the work of the policy 
group. 

Lloyd Jones’ sudden death saddens us 
all. In the days to come I certainly 
shall miss him very much, not only as a 
friend, but as an adviser and a helper in 
formulating policies for myself and for 
our side of the aisle. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wish 
to identify myself with the encomiums 
paid by my colleagues to Lloyd Jones. 
The statements are a tribute to the per- 
sonality of the late director of the Re- 
publican Policy Committee. 

If there ever was a gentleman of whom 
it could be said, “This is a gentleman 
and a scholar,” it was Lloyd Jones. He 
was moderate, he was scholarly, he dealt 
in factual material, and he considered 
his post to be not one for developing 
propaganda, but for doing research, to 
which he devoted his diligence, atten- 
tion, and an abundance of talent. I 
knew Lloyd Jones personally as a friend, 
and at one time knew him rather well. 

I wish to join my colleagues in extend- 
ing my sympathies to his family and in 
the recognition of the fact that his pass- 
ing has left a great vacuum in the im- 
portant service he was rendering. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I wish to 
join my colleagues in expressing my 
deepest sympathy to the family of Lloyd 
Jones. There is not much one can say 
after the words which have already been 
spoken; but it so happens I not only 
considered myself a friend of Lloyd 
Jones, but was also a reasonably close 
neighbor. I shall miss him greatly. 

I wish to say, moreover, that certainly 
those on our side of the aisle, and all 
persons who were interested in the fac- 
tual work he carried on, will feel the loss 
of Lloyd Jones greatly in the days ahead, 
for he certainly was a sterling citizen 
and a wonderful person to all those who 
nea an opportunity to be associated with 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I was 
deeply shocked by the news of the death 
of Lloyd Jones. I join the majority 
leader, the minority leader, and my other 
colleagues in expressing my sincere re- 
gret at his early and untimely death, 
and my sincere sympathy to his family. 

Lloyd Jones was a very friendly, a very 
quiet, and a very unassuming man, but 
he was a very true friend and a very 
effeetive associate and worker on the Re- 
publican Policy Committee. He will be 
sorely missed. 

The tributes we are paying to him to- 
day come from the very depths of our 
hearts. I sincerely hope his family will 
appreciate how much we shall miss 
Lloyd Jones. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to join my colleagues in extending 
my condolences to the family of Lloyd 
Jones. As a new Member of the Senate, 
I found Lloyd Jones most courteous, tact- 
ful, and accommodating. I shall per- 
sonally feel a real sense of loss at his 
passing. We have the solace, and so 
does his family, of the knowledge that he 
lived a good life and made many friends, 
some of whom are now expressing their 
sympathy. 
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Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I, too, wish 
to pay tribute to the services rendered by 
Mr. Lloyd Jones to the United States 
Senate as staff director of the Republican 
Policy Committee. Mr. Jones had been 
of great assistance and service to me. 

I extend my condolences to his family 
in this hour of their bereavement. Mr. 
Lloyd Jones was a very young man. He 
had given too much of himself, and that 
must have contributed to his early death. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak in behalf of my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and myself. We are confident 
we speak for all our colleagues when we 
say that the Senate is deeply saddened 
to learn of the untimely death of Lloyd 
W. Jones. We who have worked directly 
with Mr. Jones knew him to be a patient, 
extremely courteous, and willing worker 
in his duties as secretary and staff di- 
rector of the Republican policy com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Jones’ early experience in newspa- 
per and public-relations work was gained 
in the State which it is our privilege to 
represent in the Senate. He began his 
public career in 1930 in Omaha and 
worked his way up to become a research 
associate on the staff of the Republican 
policy committee in 1947. Mr. Jones was 
appointed by the late Senator Taft in 
1951 as acting secretary and staff director 
of the committee. Since 1953 he has 
been secretary and staff director under 
appointments from Senators Knowland, 
Ferguson, and Bridges. 

In this, his family’s most trying hour, 
we are proud to pay tribute to one of 
Nebraska’s native sons. We extend our 
heartfelt sympathies to his family, and 
we assure his mother, his lovely wife, 
and his daughter that they can be justly 
proud, as we are, of his services to the 
Senate, to his community, and to his 
associates. Most of all, they can be 
proud that throughout his career he was 
without guile, pretension, or rancor in 
his associations with his fellow men. 
These are the marks of sterling charac- 
ter; these are the marks of a gentleman. 

We shall miss Lloyd, and we sincerely 
hope that memories of his many fine 
qualities will help to ease the sorrow of 
those close to him. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that fol- 
lowing the morning hour there will be a 
call of the calendar. Prior to the call 
of the calendar, the Senator from Wash- 
ington has a unanimous consent request 
to make concerning some noncontro- 
versial legislation, the unfinished busi- 
ness. Then there will be a calendar call. 
It will be followed by a quorum call to 
notify all Members. I anticipate the 
Senate will consider the conference re- 
port on the postal pay-rate bill about 3 
o'clock. 

I should like the attaches of the Sen- 
ate on both sides of the aisle to notify 
members of the committee who may 
have an interest in this bill or any other 
Senator who may desire to be present. 

My colleagues on the minority side 
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have another meeting which will keep 
them occupied until about that time. I 
should like all Members to be present 
when the conference report is called up. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think it might be 
well, so Senators may have notice, to 
state that it is possible there may be 
a yea and nay vote on the conference 
report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is agreeable to me. I had not 
intended to ask for a yea and nay vote 
on the conference report. I rather think 
it will be generally supported. I had not 
anticipated a record vote. It may be, if 
a majority of Senators desire, or a sub- 
stantial number of them desire, a yea 
and nay vote, we shall have to notify 
any Senator who had not expected it and 
give him an opportunity to be present. 


SENATE PARTICIPATION IN THE 
CEREMONIES FOR ‘THE UN- 
KNOWNS OF WORLD WAR II AND 
KOREA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On 
behalf of the Vice President, the Chair 
wishes to make the following announce- 
ment: 

In response to a communication to the 
Vice President from the Secretary of the 
Army the Chair, for the Vice President, 
hereby appoints the entire membership 
of the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate to serve as a committee repre- 
senting the United States Senate in con- 
nection with the interment ceremonies 
for the Unknowns of World War II and 
Korea, to take place both at the Capitol 
and at Arlington Cemetery on Friday, 
May 30, 1958. 

Further the Chair, for the Vice Pres- 
ident, hereby appoints the entire mem- 
bership of the Senate to serve in attend- 
ance in the rotunda of the Capitol at a 
service during the placing of the two 
caskets in the rotunda at 10 a. m. on 
Wednesday, May 28, and the entire mem- 
bership of the Senate, exclusive of the 
Armed Services Committee, is appointed 
to be in attendance during the removal 
of the caskets from the rotunda at 1 p. m. 
on May 30. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a letter from Mr. 
Joseph C. Duke, Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate, giving a brief summary of the 
Senate participation in the ceremonies 
for the Unknowns of World War II and 
Korea. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1958. 

Dear SENATOR: Having been designated by 
Senators JOHNSON and KNOWLAND as the Sen- 
ate officer to serve as coordinator with the 
military forces in connection with carrying 
out arrangements for the services for the 
Unknowns of World War II and Korea to take 
place at the Capitol, I send you the following 
and hope it will be helpful to you. 

Sincerely, 


JOSEPH C. DUKE, 
Sergeant at Arms. 
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BRIEF SUMMARY OF SENATE PARTICIPATION IN 
THE CEREMONIES FOR THE UNKNOWNS OF 
WORLD War II AND KOREA AND CAPITOL PLAZA 
PARKING PROHIBITIONS 


1. OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS 

The Vice President has appointed the 15 
members of the Armed Services Committee 
of the Senate to represent the Senate on 
Friday, May 30, at a service in front of the 
main steps to the Capitol, in the procession 
conducting the bodies from the Capitol to 
the Arlington Amphitheater, and at the ac- 
tual interment at the tombs. 

The Vice President also appointed the en- 
tire membership of the Senate to serve in 
attendance in the rotunda of the Capitol at 
a service at 10 a. m., on Wednesday, May 28, 
during the placing of the two caskets in the 
rotunda. 

The Vice President also appointed the en- 
tire membership of the Senate, other than 
the Armed Services Committee, to serve in 
attendance in the rotunda and on the east 
portico of the main Capitol steps during the 
removal of the caskets from the rotunda on 
May 30 at 1 p. m. 

The above appointments were made in re- 
sponse to a communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Army. 


2. CEREMONIES ON WEDNESDAY, MAY 
A. M.—ENTIRE SENATE 


The Senate is expected to convene at 9:30 
a. m. and all those present will be escorted 
as a body to the north side of the rotunda 
where they will stand during a 15- to 20- 
minute service when the caskets are placed 
upon the catafalques in the rotunda. This 
service will be concluded by the presentation, 
on behalf of Congress, of 2 floral tributes, 
1 by the Vice President and 1 by the 
Speaker, 


3. SERVICES ON FRIDAY, MAY 30, AT THE CAPITOL 
(a) Armed Services Committee members 


All members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee will assemble in the Senate reception 
room at 12:30 p. m. They will be escorted 
through the rotunda to a position assigned 
them by the Army near the foot of the main 
Capitol steps, to arrive at this position at 
12:45. There will be a 15-minute ceremony 
beginning at 1 p. m. on the main steps as the 
caskets are removed from the rotunda. At 
the conclusion of the ceremony the Armed 
Services Committee members will be as- 
signed to vehicles standing in front of the 
steps which will be a part of the procession 
escorting the bodies from the Capitol to the 
amphitheater. 

At the amphitheater the Armed Services 
Committee members will be seated in a box 
during the 40-minute service. After this 
service they will be escorted to the tombs to 
observe the actual interment. 

The Army has not made provision for wives 
of the members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee to accompany them either at the 
Capitol ceremony or in the procession en 
route to Arlington. The Army requests wives 
of those committee members wishing to at- 
tend the amphitheater ceremony to go there 
separately on their own using one of the 
seat tickets and the vehicle pass for parking 
in the cemetery which the Army offered to 
furnish each Senator some time ago. 


(b) All Senators except Armed Services 
Committee—May 30 

All Senators, other than the members of 
the Armed Services Committee, may as- 
semble informally in the Senate Chamber 
at 12:30 p. m. on May 30. They will be 
escorted from the Chamber through the 
rotunda and to the portico of the main 
steps on the east front of the Capitol Build- 
ing from where they may observe the 15- 
minute ceremony to take place on the steps 
as the caskets are removed from the ro- 
tunda. Senators attending this Capitol cere- 
mony may then proceed individually on their 
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own to the Arlington Amphitheater and join 
their wives in, or accompany them to, the 
amphitheater if they have accepted the two 
tickets and vehicle pass for parking in the 
cemetery offered them by the Army some 
time ago. 

4. SERVICES ON FRIDAY, MAY 30, AT ARLINGTON 

The principal interment ceremony will be 
held in the amphitheater at Arlington at 
3 p. m. on Friday, May 30, lasting approxi- 
mately 40 minutes. The actual interment 
will be at the tombs just outside of the 
amphitheater with a ceremony of approxi- 
mately 15 minutes. All of the amphitheater 
arrangements and ticket distribution are 
under the control of the Army. The Army 
states in its bulletins that Senators and 
others specially invited, with vehicle passes 
to the cemetery, will need to enter — 

tes not later than 2:30 in order 
88 be seated before the President 
arrives shortly before 3. The Army also ad- 
vises that no one will be admitted through 
the main cemetery gate at the west end of 
Memorial Bridge after 2:30 because the pro- 
cession will start through the gate at that 
time. 

Some time ago the Secretary of the Army 
invited each Senator to apply for two tickets 
and a vehicle pass for the amphitheater 
ceremony. 


5. CAPITOL PLAZA PARKING RESTRICTIONS 


Cables such as for inauguration will be 
erected around the Capitol Plaza. On 
Wednesday, May 28, no parking will be per- 
mitted in the Capitol Plaza until 11 a. m. 
after the 2 caskets are placed in the rotunda. 
After 11 a. m. on the 28th parking will be 
normal except in a few instances such as 
where a stand is provided for photographers. 

On May 29 parking on the Capitol Plaza 
will be virtually normal. 

On Friday, May 30, no parking will be 
permitted on the Capitol Plaza until after 
2 p.m. 

8 the parking restriction period on 
both May 28 and 30 vehicles may enter the 
Capitol Plaza at Delaware and Constitution 
Avenue to discharge passengers under the 
Senate Wing Arch, 

6. ADMISSION TO THE ROTUNDA BY THE PUBLIC 


The public will form in line on the Capitol 
Plaza on the east front of the Capitol. The 
line will be admitted through the east front 
door of the rotunda from approximately 11 
a. m. to 9 p. m. on Wednesday, May 28; 
from 8 a. m. to 9 p. m. on Thursday, May 
29; and from 8 a. m. until 12 noon on May 
30. The public will pass through the ro- 
tunda to the west door, down one flight of 
steps, and out of the building through the 
middie west front door. Except for the 2 
brief ceremonies referred to above in items 
2 and 3, there will be no admission to the 
rotunda other than in the public line form- 
ing on the east front. The public will be 
requested not to take pictures in the ro- 
tunda. From time to time while the public 
line is passing through the rotunda during 
the 3 days, representatives of various organi- 
zations will be permitted to present floral 
tributes in the rotunda but these activities 
will not cause a break in the moving of 
the public line. 

Persons who are infirm may enter the 
Capitol at the Law Library door on the 
ground level just to the north of the main 
Capitol steps and be taken to the rotunda 
level on an elevator and escorted in the 
north rotunda door separate from the regu- 
lar public line. Representatives of organiza- 
tions who have arranged with the Army to 
make floral presentations will use this same 
method of ingress and egress. 

7. ATTACHMENTS 

Copy of a 74-page pamphlet prepared and 

distributed by the Army of which I received 


only enough to supply each Senator with 
one. 
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Copy of the schedule of routes to Arling- 
ton, prepared by the Army. 

Preferred dress for all services: Ordinary 
business suits, 


EXECUTIVE SOR es 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED DONATION BY NAVY DEPARTMENT OF 
FIREBOAT to Ciry or SANTA CRUZ, Carr. 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy (Material), reporting, pursuant to 
law, that the Navy Department proposes to 
donate a 40-foot fireboat to the city of 
Santa Cruz, Calif., for use as a fireboat to pro- 
tect its municipally owned pier; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


Report on EXPORT CONTROL 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting pursuant to law, a report on 
export control, for the first quarter of 1958 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT ON THE ADVANCE IN 

AIR SAFETY 


A letter from the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D. C., signed by the Chairman 
and members of the Board, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a supplemental report of 
the advance in Air Safety, dated May 1958 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 

ALIENS 


Three letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to Iaw, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertaining to each alien, and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State, transmitting, pursuant to law, recom- 
mendations adopted by the International La- 
bor Conference at Geneva, June 21 and 22, 
1955 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
Petitions, etc., were laid before the 


Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 


dicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

The memorial of Benjamin Golding, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., remonstrating against the 
enactment of any legislation to curb the pow- 
ers of the Supreme Court; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

The petition of Syrol S. Santos, of Santa 
Ana, Calif., relating to the treatment of ju- 


veniles in the courts of California; to the - 


Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL OF 
TWO HARBORS, MINN. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
recently received a resolution from the 
city council of the city of Two Harbors, 
Minn., concerning the diversion of water 
from Lake Superior. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp, and ap- 
propriately referred. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas officials of State and local goy- 
ernments, port authorities and shipping 
companies have protested the diversion of 
water in the Great Lakes: Be it 

Resolved, That the city council of the city 
of Two Harbors go on record in opposition 
to H. R. 2 (water diversion bill) as the 
Lake Superior level has dropped consider- 
ably in the past years which we have no- 
ticed at our Municipal Water and Light 
Plant where the water level has dropped 8 
inches or more. 

Whereas any further such drop in water 
level will necessitate the deepening of our 
well at our water and light plant at a con- 
siderable expense to our municipality. 

Resolved further, That copies of this res- 
olution be sent to United States Senators 
EDWARD THYE and HUBERT HUMPHREY, Con- 
gressman BLATNIK and Senator ROBERT KERR, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Adopted this 5th day of May, A. D. 1958. 

FRANK EIDE, 
President, City Council. 

Attest: 

RAYMOND W. GUSTAFSON, 
City Clerk. 

Approved by the mayor this 6th day of 
May, A. D. 1958. 

[SEAL] Davm BATTAGLIA, 

Mayor. 


NATIONAL ARBOR DAY—RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
board of supervisors of Greene County, 
N. Y., to establish a National Arbor Day. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

May 9, 1958. 

Whereas this board of supervisors has re- 
ceived a communication from the New York. 
State Committee for a National Arbor Day to- 
be observed on the last Friday in April in 
each year; and 

‘Whereas said committee has asked this 
board of supervisors to pass a resolution sup- 
porting its objective and to send a certified 
copy of said resolution to our legislators, 
both State and national; be it 

Resolved, That the board of supervisors of 
Greene County does hereby support the New 
York State Committee for National Arbor 
Day and recommends to its legislators the es- 
tablishment of a unified national observance 
day to be known as National Arbor Day and 
to be celebrated on the last Friday in April 
in each year; and it is further 

Resolved, That the clerk of this board be, 
and she hereby is, directed to forthwith send 
a certified copy of this resolution to Presi- 
dent Dwight D, Eisenhower and Gov. Averell 
Harriman and to our legislators, both State 
and national. 

-Seconded by Supervisor Albright. 

Ayes 14; noes 0: absent 0. 


RESOLUTION OF DEPARTMENT OF 
NEW YORK RESERVE OFFICERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I offer 
for printing in the Recorp a resolution 
of the Department of New York of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association of the 
United States, which was adopted at its 
convention at Syracuse, N. Y. The reso- 
lution calls for the immediate imple- 
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mentation of plans and the speedy con- 
struction of a joint Army Reserve-Air 
Force Reserve Armory at Hancock Field, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Congress has appropriated 
funds for a Reserve Armory to be constructed 
at Syracuse, N. Y., and the site selected was 
Hancock Field; and 

Whereas greater efficiency and economy will 
be effected by a joint Army Reserve-Air Force 
Reserve Armory and urgent and immediate 
needs will be filled: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Department of New York 
of the Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States in convention assembled, That 
this department shall urge through the na- 
tional head of the Reserve Officers’ 
Association of the United States the imme- 
diate implementation of plans and the speedy 
construction of a joint Army Reserve-Air 
Force Reserve Armory at Hancock Field, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
furnished to the honorable United States 
Senators from the State of New York and to 
the Honorable R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, Member 
of Congress from the 35th District. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance, with an amendment: 

H. R. 10015. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1959, the suspension of 
duties on metal scrap, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept, No. 1618). 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments: 

H. R. 6006. An act to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Antidumping Act, 1921, to pro- 
vide for greater certainty, speed, and effi- 
ciency in the enforcement thereof, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1619). 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. J. Res. 16. Joint resolution to establish 
a joint committee to investigate the gold- 
mining industry (Rept. No. 1617). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

H. R.7870. An act to amend the act of 
July 1. 1955, to authorize an additional $10 
million for the completion of the Inter- 
American Highway (Rept. No. 1620). 

. MANSFIELD (for Mr. HENNINGS), 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, with- 
out amendment: 

S. 921. A bill to amend section 161 of the 
Revised Statutes with respect to the author- 
ity of Federal officers and agencies to with- 
hold information and limit the availability 
of records (Rept. No. 1621). 

By Mr. FREAR, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 12356. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize and direct the 
construction of bridges over the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 30, 1954 (Rept. No. 1622); and 

H. R. 12377. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
borrow funds for capital improvement pro- 
grams and to amend provisions of law relat- 
ing to Federal Government participation in 
meeting costs of the Nation’s 
Capitani ow (Rept. No. 1623). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H. R. 8439. An act to cancel certain bonds 


Nationality Act (Rept. No. 1624). 
CIV-——575 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
THYE, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. YARBOR- 
oucH, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. NEU- 
BERGER) : 

S. 3864. A bill to enable producers to pro- 
vide a supply of turkeys adequate to meet 
the needs of consumers, to maintain orderly 
marketing conditions, and to promote and 
expand the consumption of turkeys and tur- 
key products; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate h 

By Mr. POTTER (for himself and Mr. 
HOBLITZELL) : 

S. 3865. A bill relative to the distribution 
of automobiles in interstate commerce; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Porrer when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3866. A bill for the relief of Edwin P. 

Martin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

S. 3867. A bill to provide grants to the 
States to assist them in informing and edu- 
cating children in schools with respect to the 
harmful effects of tobacco, alcohol, and other 
potentially deleterious consumables; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S.3868. A bill for the relief of Mercedes 
Ruiz Sanroma Vimda de Notario; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 3869. A bill to extend the availability of 
certain appropriations for emergency con- 
servation measures to June 30, 1960; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CuHavez when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3870. A bill for the relief of Dr. Kedar 
N. Bhasker; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3871. A bill to encourage the construc- 
tion of multifamily rental housing to pro- 
vide living accommodations for essential 
civilian personnel employed in connection 
with an installation of the armed services; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (by request): 

S. 3872. A bill to amend section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, to provide for the payment of 
travel and transportation cost for persons 
selected for appointment to certain posi- 
tions in the continental United States and 
Alaska and for other purposes; and 

S. 3873. A bill to amend section 201 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended, to authorize the 
interchange of inspection services between 
executive agencies, and the furnishing of 
such services by one executive agency to an- 
other, without reimbursement or transfer of 
funds; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCiettan when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND (by request): 

S. 3874. A bill to amend section 4083, title 
18, United States Code, relating to peni- 
tentiary imprisonment; 

8.3875. A bill to amend section 2412 (b), 
title 28, United States Code, with respect 
to the taxation of costs; 
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8.3876. A bill to provide for the reloca- 
tion of the National Training School for 
Boys, and for other purposes; 

5.3877. A bill to amend section 3238 of 
title 18, United States Code; 

S. 3878. A bill to amend section 152, title 
18, United States Code, with respect to the 
concealment of assets in contemplation of 

y; and 

S. 3879. A bill to amend sections 1 and 3 
of the Foreign Agents Registration Act 
of 1938, as amended; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONRONEY (for himself, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. SMATHERS, 
Mr. PAYNE, Mr. KucHEL, Mr, CHAVEZ, 
Mr. GORE, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. BAR- 


PHREY, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. THURMOND, 
Mr. NEUBERGER, and Mr. CHURCH): 
S.3880. A bill to create an independent 
Federal Aviation Agency, to provide for the 
safe and efficient use of the airspace by both 
civil and military operations, and to pros 
vide for the regulation and promotion of 
civil avlation in such manner as to best 
foster its development and safety; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
(See the remarks of Mr. Monroney when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


CENTENNIAL OF SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL, FARIBAULT, MINN. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I submit, 
for appropriate reference, a resolution 
honoring and commending Shattuck 
School, Faribault, Minn., on the occasion 
of its 100th anniversary. 

Shattuck, the oldest boys’ school of 
the Episcopal Church west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains and one of the oldest 
church military schools in the United 
States, has a long record of achievement. 
Her graduates have gone out into the 
world of science, the arts, the military, 
the professions, government, and private 
business to bring honor to the school on 
—.— hill in beautiful southern Minne- 
sota. 

Shattuck School is closely linked with 
the early days of Minnesota history. It 
is appropriate that both Minnesota and 
Shattuck should be observing their cen- 
tennial in this year of 1958. 

Shattuck School introduced organized 
football to the Northwest in 1878. The 
first organized regatta in the State of 
Minnesota was held at Shattuck School. 
Shattuck graduates have made their 
mark from Suez to Saigon. Our present 
United States Ambassador to Vietnam, 
Elbridge Durbrow, is a Shattuck grad- 
uate. In the early days of World War 
Ii—behind the battered stone of Cor- 
regidor and Bataan—it was another 
graduate, Colonel Sutherland, who 
helped engineer the legendary escape of 
his commander to Australia. His com- 
mander was Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

The list of distinguished Shattuck 
men is a long one. It is interesting to 
note that 1 out of every 73 graduates of 
Shattuck School is listed in Who’s Who 
in America. This is a fine testimonial 
to the standards set for its students 
down through the years. 

But perhaps Shattuck is best charac- 
terized by the men who teach—the mas- 
ters who, by their example and devotion, 
have inspired generations of young men. 
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Shattuck School will go on to another 
illustrious 100 years with the same deyo- 
tion to duty that has characterized it in 
the past. Minnesota—and our Nation— 
can well be proud of the school on the 
hill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 89) commending Shattuck School, 
of Faribault, Minn., upon its centennial, 
submitted by Mr. THYE, was referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, as follows: 


Whereas Shattuck School opened in Fari- 
bault, Minn., on June 3, 1858, and is the 
oldest nonproprietary school in the region 
and the oldest boys’ school of the Episcopal 
Church west of the Allegheny Mountains; 
and 

Whereas in 1870, the students of Shattuck 
held the first organized regatta in the State 
of Minnesota and in 1878 Shattuck intro- 
duced organized football to the Northwest; 
and 

Whereas Shattuck graduates have made 
distinguished records in the State and the 
Nation and throughout the world as artists, 
actors, authors, businessmen, clergymen, 
diplomats, educators, editors, industrialists, 
and leaders in all branches of the Armed 
Forces, and 1 out of every 73 graduates is 
listed in Who's Who in America: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That Shattuck 
School be commended upon their centennial. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF INTERNATION- 
AL FOOD AND RAW MATERIALS 
ys RESERVE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
July 18, 1956, I submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 316) favoring the establishment 
of an International Food and Raw Ma- 
terials Reserve. I submit an identical 
resolution, and ask that it be appropri- 
ately referred. 

I also ask, Mr. President, that the 
text of the resolution be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

Mr. President, this resolution is prac- 
tically identical to the language con- 
tained in the mutual security bill enacted 
by the Senate in 1956. This language 
was deleted by the House and Senate 
conferees on the measure. 

I am hopeful that the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee will see fit to in- 
clude such language again in the mutual 
security bill which is now under consid- 
eration. I intend to devote my own 
efforts to that object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 307) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the President should explore with 
other nations the establishment of an Inter- 
national Food and Raw Materials Reserve 
under the auspices of the United Nations 
and related international organizations for 
the purpose of acquiring and storing in 
appropriate countries raw or processed farm 
products and other raw materials, exclusive 
of minerals, with a view to their use in— 

(1) preventing extreme price fluctuations 
in the international market in these com- 
modities; 
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(2) preventing famine and starvation; 

(3) helping absorb temporary market sur- 
pluses of farm products and other raw ma- 
terials (exclusive of minerals); 

(4) economic and social development 
programs formulated in cooperation with 
other appropriate international agencies. 

Participation by the United States in such 
an International Food and Raw Materials 
Reserve shall be contingent upon statutory 
authorization or treaty approval, as may be 
appropriate. 


CLEARANCE OF MILITARY FLIGHT 
OPERATIONS WITH CIVIL AERO- 
NAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I submit 
for appropriate action, a resolution seek- 
ing the direction of the Secretary of De- 
fense, by the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, to the requirement that 
all military aircraft file plans for any 
flight operation, including traffic pat- 
terns and flight plans, with appropriate 
officials of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. 

We are saddened by the recent spec- 
tacle of two crashes between commercial 
aircraft on scheduled service and mili- 
tary aircraft on training missions. 
These are terrible misfortunes, and con- 
cern for them is shared deeply by our 
military officials. It is obvious that well- 
defined patterns for both commercial 
and military aircraft operations, in 
peacetime, be thoroughly defined. In 
times of emergency, these patterns would 
give way to military priority for use of 
the airways. 

I realize that comprehensive legisla- 
tion, on this subject, will be fully 
studied by the Congress. In the mean- 
time, the proposition contained in my 
resolution can afford a measure of much 
needed protection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 308) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services is authorized to undertake 
whatever studies may be deemed necessary 
for formulating legislation to direct the 
Secretary of Defense to require all station 
and post commanders of military establish- 
ments operating aircraft to clear all flight 
operations, including flight patterns and 
flight plans, with appropriate authorities of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


NATIONAL TURKEY MARKETING 
ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, on 
behalf of myself and my colleague the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Ture], the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the junior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEU- 
BERGER], and the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], a bill to en- 
able producers to provide a supply of 
turkeys adequate to meet the needs of 
consumers, to maintain orderly market- 
ing conditions, and to promote and ex- 
pand the consumption of turkeys and 
turkey products. I ask that it be held at 
the desk until the end of the day, Friday, 
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May 23, to accept additional sponsors 

who may be interested. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

The bill (S. 3864) to enable producers 
to provide a supply of turkeys adequate 
to meet the needs of consumers, to 
maintain orderly marketing conditions, 
and to promote and expand the con- 
sumption of turkeys and turkey prod- 
ucts, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
measure is called the National Turkey 
Marketing Act, but in effect it is essen- 
tially an enabling act providing the 
means for turkey producers themselves 
to develop and vote on a marketing order 
designed to give more stability to their 
industry. 

It is a constructive self-help approach, 
on the part of the turkey producing in- 
dustry, sponsored by the National Tur- 
key Federation after several years of 
study and negotiations with various 
State turkey federations. 

Turkey production is a significant ag- 
ricultural enterprise in Minnesota and 
many other States of the Union, It 
makes an important contribution to our 
economy. Thanks to the promotional 
work of the industry itself, turkey is no 
longer just a holiday bird; it is an all- 
year staple item in America’s diet, and a 
good buy for consumers. But expansion 
of the industry has also brought prob- 
lems of temporary surpluses, usually sea- 
sonal, that reflect the need for some 
stabilization devices to protect the pro- 
ducers, The turkey producers are seek- 
ing to meet this need on their own to as 
large an extent as possible. Turkey pro- 
duction involves many hazards and risks, 
and effective marketing stabilization can 
help remove some of that uncertainty. 

Mr. President, the National Turkey 
Federation has compiled a series of ques- 
tions and answers about this legislation 
to help explain how it would work. I ask 
unanimous consent that these questions 
be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, along with a copy of the proposed 
bill. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
questions were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

A bill to enable producers to provide a sup- 
ply of turkeys adequate to meet the needs 
of consumers, to maintain orderly market- 
ing conditions, and to promote and expand 
the consumption of turkeys and turkey 
products 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act shall be 

known as the National Turkey Marketing 

Act. 

Src. 2. Breeder hens for the production of 
hatching eggs and poults, and market tur- 
keys are produced by persons widely scat- 
tered throughout the several States, and 
hatching eggs and market turkeys and tur- 
key products move in large part through the 
channels of interstate or foreign commerce. 

The number of breeder hens maintained, 
the supply of hatching eggs, and the number 
of poults hatched directly affect the supplies 
of, the markets for, and the prices of, tur- 
keys and turkey products in commerce. 
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Turkeys which do not move to market in 
commerce directly affect the markets for and 
the prices of turkeys and turkey products 
in commerce. 

Farmers maintaining flocks of breeder hens 
for the production of hatching eggs for 
poults or market turkeys, persons hatching 
eggs for the production of poults or market 
turkeys, and growers of market turkeys indi- 
vidually have been unable to determine the 
number of breeder hens required, or the 
number of hatching eggs or poults to be pro- 
duced, to provide a supply of turkeys needed 
to meet effective demand. As a consequence 
turkey breeders and turkey hatcherymen and 
turkey growers are unable to market in an 
orderly manner or to prevent excessive sup- 
plies or shortages occurring in commerce, 
with the result that prices fluctuate widely, 
causing severe losses or injury to producers 
and consumers of turkeys. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 3. It is hereby declared to be the pol- 
icy of the Congress that it is in the public 
interest to encourage the producers of 
breeder hens, hatching eggs, poults, and 
market turkeys, through marketing orders 
issued pursuant to the provisions of this act, 
to establish and contribute to the support 
of (1) programs to provide, in the interests 
of producers and consumers, such supply and 
orderly flow of turkeys in commerce through 
the marketing season as will avoid unreason- 
able fluctuations in supplies and prices, and 
as will tend to provide a reasonable and ade- 
quate return to efficient producers, and as 
will tend to establish, as the prices to farm- 
ers, parity prices as defined by section 
301 (a) (1) of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, and (2) research 
(including disease control), promotion, and 
market-development programs to expand the 
consumption of, and to assist, improve, or 
promote the marketing and distribution in 
commerce of turkeys and turkey products. 


MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 4. (a) To effectuate the declared pol- 
icy of this act, the Secretary shall, subject 
to the provisions of this section, issue and 
from time to time amend, orders applicable 
to persons engaged in the marketing in com- 
merce of breeder hens, hatching eggs, poults 
or market turkeys, and to buyers of turkeys 
for slaughter. 

NOTICE AND HEARING 

(b) Whenever the Secretary, upon the re- 
quest of producers of breeder hens, hatching 
eggs, poults, or market turkeys, has reason 
to believe that the issuance of an order will 
tend to effectuate the declared policy of this 
act, he shall give due notice of and an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing upon a proposed order. 
The formulation of the terms of any such 
order for proposal to the Secretary or the 
carrying out of any provision of this act 
shall not be held to be in violation of any 
of the antitrust laws of the United States 
and shall be deemed to be lawful. 

FINDINGS AND ISSUANCE OF ORDERS 

(c) After such notice and opportunity for 
hearing, the shall issue an order 
if he finds, and sets forth in such order, 
upon the evidence introduced at such hear- 
ing (im addition to such other findings as 
may be specifically required by this section) 
that the issuance of such order and all of 
the terms and conditions thereof will tend 
to effectuate the declared policy of this act. 


(d) Orders issued pursuant to this section 
shall contain one or more of the following 
terms and conditions, and (except as pro- 
vided in subséction (e)) no other: 

(1) Requiring that every person main- 

breeder hens for the production for 
commerce of hatching eggs, poults, or mar- 
ket turkeys register his name and address, 
and that each such breeder hen be regis- 
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tered and issued an official band in accord- 
ance with the terms of the marketing order. 

(2) Providing for the payment by the 
person breeder hens of a market 
development and stabilization fee for each 
breeder hen registered and issued an official 
band in accordance with the terms of the 
marke order. 

(3) Prohibiting the marketing in com- 
merce of breeder hens, hatching eggs, poults, 
or market turkeys produced other than by 
breeder hens registered and issued an official 
band in accordance with the terms of the 
marketing order. 

(4) Prohibiting the marketing in com- 
merce of breeder hens, hatching eggs, poults, 
or market turkeys by any person owning, 
possessing, or controlling any breeder hens 
which have not been registered and issued an 
official band in accordance with the terms of 
the marketing order. 

(5) Providing for payments from funds 
collected pursuant to the marketing order 
for marketing breeder hens for slaughter in 
accordance with the terms of the marketing 
order. 

(6) Providing for the payment by the per- 
son hatching eggs for the production of 
poults for commerce, or marketing hatching 
eggs In commerce for the purpose of hatch- 
ing, of a market-development and stabiliza- 
tion fee for each hatching egg so hatched or 
marketed in accordance with the terms of 
the marketing order. 

(7) Providing for the payment by the per- 
son marketing poults in commerce or retain- 
ing poults for the production of market 
turkeys for commerce, of a market develop- 
ment and stabilization fee for each poult 
marketed in commerce or retained for the 
production of turkeys for market in com- 
merce in accordance with the terms of the 
marketing order. 

(8) Providing for payment from funds col- 
lected pursuant to the marketing order for 
diverting hatching eggs or poults from the 
channels of commerce. 

(9) Providing for the purchase from funds 
collected pursuant to the marketing order 
and the sale or other disposition of breeder 
hens, hatching eggs, or poults not needed 
for the production of market turkeys. 

(10) Providing for the payment by the per- 
son marketing market turkeys in commerce 
of a market development and stabilization 
fee for each market turkey marketed in com- 
merce in accordance with the terms of the 
marketing order. 

(11) Providing for the withholding from 
the proceeds of sale of breeder hens, hatch- 
ing eggs, poults, and market turkeys of any 
market development and stabilization fees 
becoming due and owing by reason of the 
marketing of same, and for the disposition 
of such fees in accordance with the terms of 
the marketing order. 

(12) Providing for payments to be made 
from funds collected pursuant to the market- 
ing order to encourage the marketing, sale, 
export, diversion, or other utilization of 
market turkeys or turkey products in accord- 
ance with the terms of the marketing order. 

(13) Providing for the purchase from funds 
collected pursuant to the marketing order 
and the sale, donation, export, or other dis- 
position of market turkeys or turkey prod- 
ucts to facilitate marketing, promote con- 
sumption, or effectuate a better balance be- 
tween supply and demand of turkeys in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the marketing 
order. 

(14) Establishing or providing for the 
establishment of research (including disease 
control), promotion, and market develop- 
ment programs designed to assist, improve, 
or promote the marketing, distribution, or 
consumption of turkeys or turkey products, 
the expense of such projects to be paid from 
funds collected pursuant to the marketing 
order. 
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(15) Any term or condition incidental to, 
not inconsistent with, and necessary to effect- 
uate any other terms and conditions of such 
order, 


TERMS COMMON TO ALL ORDERS 


(e) Any order issued pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall provide a method for the selection 
of a marketing board to administer such 
order. Such order shall also provide for 
adequate representation on the marketing 
board of each class of producer (as defined 
in section 8 (m) of this act) subject to the 
order and for proper regional representation, 
The members of the board shall be appointed 
by the Secretary from nominations made by 
producers. Upon request of the marketing 
board the Secretary shall appoint from per- 
sons engaged in allied industries advisers to 
advise the board on any matter on which the 
board may request advice in connection with 
the performance of its duties. No action 
taken by any such board affecting any class 
of producer as defined in section 8 (m) of 
this act shall be effective unless such action 
is approved by a majority of the members 
of the board representing such class of pro- 
ducer. Each marketing order shall state the 
maximum market development and stabili- 
zation fee which may be assessed against any 
class of producer. The order shall define the 
powers and duties of the marketing board 
which shall include the power: 

(1) To administer such order in accord- 
ance with its terms and provisions; 

(2) To establish committees or subcom- 
mittees to carry out assigned duties and 
functions and to designate persons who may 
or may not be members of the marketing 
board to serve upon such committees; 

(3) To employ or retain the services of 
necessary personnel; 

(4) To enter into contracts or agreements 
to secure the services of others (including 
trade organizations serving the turkey in- 
dustry) in the order and in 
formulating, developing, and carrying out 
programs for the removal or diversion of 
surplus breeder hens, hatching eggs, poults, 
and market turkeys from the market, for 
conducting research (including disease con- 
trol), promotion, and market development 
projects to expand the consumption of, and 
markets for turkeys or turkey products, and 
for carrying out any other activity provided 
for in a marketing order; 

(5) To recommend to the Secretary rules 
and regulations to effectutate the terms and 
provisions of such order; 

(6) To receive, investigate, and report to 
the Secretary complaints of violations of 
such order; 

(7) To recommend to the Secretary 
amendments to or suspension or termina- 
tion of, such order; and 

(8) To collect market development and 
stabilization fees and to pay from moneys 
collected such expenses as may be incurred 
by such marketing board in the perform- 
ance of its duties as authorized under this 
act, including compensation, and 
to members of the board and advisers. 

CONSUMER SAFEGUARD 

(t) Whenever the average price of turkeys 
to growers equals or exceeds the parity price 
and the Secretary determines that the aver- 
age price for turkeys for the marketing sea- 
son will equal or exceed the parity price, the 
Secretary shall the operation of the 
provisions of any order authorizing the ex- 
penditure of funds for purchasing or divert- 
ing market turkeys from normal channels of 
distribution, and no funds shall be ex- 
pended to reduce the supply of breeder hens, 
hatching eggs, or poults available for the 
production of market turkeys whenever the 
Secretary determines that the average price 
of market turkeys to producers during the 
ensuing marketing season will exceed the 
parity price, 
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REQUIREMENT OF REFERENDUM AND PRODUCER 
N APPROVAL 

(g) The Secretary shall conduct a refer- 
endum among producers for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the issuance of an 
order is approved or favored by producers, 
as required under the applicable provisions 
of this act. No order issued pursuant to 
this.section shall be effective unless the Sec- 
retary determines that the issuance of such 
order is approved or favored: 

(1) By not less than 65 percent by num- 
ber of the producers of market turkeys vot- 
ing in such referendum who, during a rep- 
resentative period determined by the Secre- 
tary, have been engaged in the production 
of market turkeys, and who produced not 
less than 51 percent of the market turkeys 
during said representative period produced 
by producers voting in such referendum, or 
by not less than 51 percent by number of 
the producers of market turkeys voting in 
such referendum who, during the represent- 
ative period determined by the Secretary, 
haye been engaged in the production of 
market turkeys, and who produced not less 
than 65 percent of the market turkeys pro- 
duced by producers voting in such referen- 
dum, and 

(2) By not less than 51 percent by num- 
ber of the producers voting in such referen- 
dum of each commodity specified in such 
marketing order who, during a represent- 
ative period determined by the Secretary, 
have been engaged in the production of 
such commodity for market, and who pro- 
duced not less than 65 percent by volume 
of such commodity produced by producers 
voting in such referendum, or by not less 
than 65 percent by number of the producers 
of each commodity specified in such mar- 

keting order voting in such referendum 
who, during a representative period deter- 
mined by the Secretary, have been engaged 
in the production of such commodity for 
market and who produced not less than 51 
percent by volume of such commodity pro- 
duced by producers voting in such referen- 
dum. 
AMENDMENT, SUSPENSION, AND TERMINATION 
OF ORDERS 
(h) (1) The Secretary shall, whenever he 
` finds that any marketing order issued under 
this section, or any provision thereof, ob- 
structs, or does not tend to effectuate the 
declared policy of this act, terminate, or 
suspend the operation of such order, or such 
provision thereof. 

(2) Upon the request of the marketing 
board the Secretary shall conduct a refer- 
endum to determine whether producers 

„favor the amendment, suspension, or ter- 
mination of a marketing order. The Sec- 
retary shall suspend or terminate the pro- 
visions of a marketing order relating to any 
commodity specified therein whenever he 
determines that the suspension or termina- 
tion of such order is approved or favored 
by a majority of the producers of market 
turkeys voting in such referendum or of the 
producers of such commodity voting in such 
referendum who, during a representative 
period determined by the Secretary, have 
been engaged in the production of such 
turkeys or of such commodity, as the case 
may be: Provided, That such majority have, 
during such representative period, produced 
more than 50 percent of the volume of 
such turkeys or of such commodity, as the 
case May be, produced by the producers 
voting in such referendum. 

(3) The termination or suspension of any 
order or amendment thereto or provision 
thereof, shall not be considered an order 
within the meaning of subsection (j) of 
this section. 

(4) The provisions of this act applicable 
to marketing orders shall be applicable to 
amendments to orders, 
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ELIGIBILITY TO VOTE IN REFERENDUM 

(i) At least 15 days prior to conducting 
any referendum under this act, the Secretary 
shall issue a public notice fixing a time 
and a place in each county where producers 
who, during a representative period deter- 
mined by the Secretary, have been engaged 
in the production of market turkeys or of a 
commodity specified in a proposed marketing 
order, may register their names, addresses, 
and such other pertinent information as the 
Secretary may require. The Secretary may 
exclude any person who fails to so register or 
who is otherwise ineligible to vote from par- 
ticipating in the referendum. 


PETITION AND REVIEW 


(J) (1) Any person subject to any order 
may file a written petition with the Secretary, 
stating that any such order or any provision 
of any such order or any obligation imposed 
in connection therewith is not in accordance 
with law and praying for a modification 
thereof or to be exempted therefrom. He 
shall thereupon be given an opportunity for 
a hearing upon such petition, in accordance 
with regulations made by the Secretary. 
After such hearing, the Secretary shall make 
a ruling upon the prayer of such petition 
which shall be final, if in accordance with 
law. 

(2) The district courts of the United States 
in any district in which such person is an 
inhabitant, or has his principal place of busi- 
ness, are hereby vested with jurisdiction in 
equity to review such ruling, provided a 
complaint for that purpose is filed within 
20 days from the date of the entry of such 
ruling. Service of process in such proceed- 
ings may be had upon the Secretary by de- 
livering to him a copy of the complaint. If 
the court determines that such ruling is not 
in accordance with law, it shall remand such 
proceedings to the Secretary with directions 
either (1) to make such ruling as the court 
shall determine to be in accordance with 
law, or (2) to take such further proceedings 
as, in its opinion, the law requires. The 
pendency of proceedings instituted pursuant 
to this subsection (j) shall not impede, 
hinder or delay the United States or the Sec- 
retary from obtaining relief pursuant to 
section 5 (b) of this act. 


LIMITATION OF LIABILITY 


(k) In exercising powers granted pursuant 
to this section the members of any market- 
ing board and any agents or employees of any 
such board shall not be held liable indi- 
vidually in any way whatsoever for errors in 
judgment, mistakes, or other acts, either of 
commission or omission, except for their own 
acts of dishonesty or crime. No such per- 
son shall be held responsible for any act or 
omission of any other such persons. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Src. 5. (a) Any fee assessed pursuant to 
any marketing order issued hereunder shall 
be due and payable to the marketing board 
by the person liable therefor under the terms 
of the order. In the event of failure by any 
person so assessed to pay any such fee in 
accordance with the terms of the market- 
ing order, the Secretary, upon request of the 
marketing board, may cause a suit to be 
instituted against such person in a court of 
competent jurisdiction for the collection 
thereof. Any funds so recovered shall be 
paid to the marketing board for carrying 
out the terms of the marketing order. 

(b) Any person who willfully violates any 
provision of any marketing order duly issued 
by the Secretary hereunder or who fails or 
refuses to pay any fee duly required of him 
thereunder shall be liable civilly in an action 
brought in the name of the United States 
for an amount not exceeding $1,000 for each 
separate violation or failure or refusal to 


pay. 
(c) The several district courts of the United 
States are vested with jurisdiction specifi- 
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cally to enforce, and to prevent and restrain 
any person from violating any order or reg- 
ulation made or issued pursuant to this act. 

(d) Upon request of the Secretary it shall 
be the duty of the seyeral district attorneys 
of the United States in their respective dis- 
tricts, under the direction of the Attorney 
General, to institute proceedings to enforce 
the remedies and to collect the fees and 
civil penalties provided for in this section. 


BOOKS AND RECORDS: DISCLOSURE OF 
INFORMATION 


Sec. 6. (a) All persons subject to a mar- 
keting order issued by the Secretary here- 
under shall maintain books and records ade- 
quate to reflect their operations subject to 
the order and shall furnish to the Secretary, 
as may be called for from time to time by 
the Secretary reports covering such opera- 
tions. For the purpose of ascertaining the 
correctness of any such reports or for the 
purpose of obtaining the n informa- 
tion in the event of failure to furnish the 
information requested, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to examine any such books and rec- 
ords relating to such operations. 

(b) Any such information so obtained by 
the Secretary, his agents, or the marketing 
board concerned, shall be kept strictly con- 
fidential and only such information so fur- 
nished or acquired as the Secretary deems 
relevant shall be disclosed, and then only 
in a suit or administrative hearing brought 
at the direction, or upon the request, of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, or to which he 
or any officer of the United States is a party, 
and involving the marketing order with ref- 
erence to which the information so to be 
disclosed was furnished or acquired. Noth- 
ing in this section shall be deemed to pro- 
hibit (1) the issuance of general statements 
based upon the reports of a number of per- 
sons subject to an order, which statements 
do not identify the information furnished by 
any person, or (2) the publication by direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the name of any 
person violating any order, together with a 
statement of the particular provisions of the 
marketing order violated by such person. 
Any such officer or employee viclating the 
provisions of this section shall upon convic- 
tion be subject to a fine of not more than 
$1,000 or to imprisonment for not more than 
1 year, or to both, and shall be removed from 
office. 

REGULATIONS 


Sec. 7. The Secretary shall promulgate 
such rules and regulations as are necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 8. For the purposes of this act— 

(a) The term “commerce” means inter- 
state or foreign commerce and that com- 
merce which affects, burdens, or obstructs 
interstate or foreign commerce in breeder 
hens, hatching eggs, poults, or market tur- 
keys, or which affects, burdens or obstructs 
the supply or prices of such commodities in 
interstate or foreign commerce. 

(b) The term “interstate or foreign com- 
merce” means commerce between any State, 
Territory, or possession, or the District of 
Columbia, and any place outside thereof; or 
between points within the same State or 
the District of Columbia, but through any 
place outside thereof; or within the District 
of Columbia. 

(c) The term “marketing” means the offer 
for sale, sale, or transfer of ownership by 
any means of breeder hens, hatching eggs, 
poults, or market turkeys, or the delivery 
to another person of breeder hens for the 
production of hatching eggs, hatching eggs 
for hatching, poults for the production of 
breeder hens or market turkeys, or market 
turkeys for slaughter. 

(d) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 
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(e) The term “person” means any indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, association, 
or any other business unit. 

(t) The term turkey“ means a live tur- 
key of any species over 6 weeks old. 

(g) The term “market turkey” means a live 
turkey over 6 weeks old produced or mar- 
keted for the production of turkey products. 

(h) The term “breeder hen” means a live 
turkey hen kept for the production of eggs 
for hatching, or a live turkey hen 10 months 
old or older or any classification thereof as 
defined in the marketing order. 

(i) The term “poult” means a young live 
turkey not over 6 weeks old. 

(j) The term “hatching egg” means any 
egg produced by a breeder hen. 

(k) The term “turkey products” means 
turkey which has been slaughtered for 
human food, any edible part of turkey, or 
any human food product consisting of any 
edible part of turkey separately or in com- 
bination with other ingredients. 

(1) The term “marketing season” means 
a period of not more than 12 consecutive 
months established pursuant to a marketing 
order. 

(m) The term “producer” means: 

(1) In the case of breeder hens and hatch- 
ing eggs, any person who owns more than 10 
breeder hens for the production of hatching 
eggs for the production of poults or turkeys. 

(2) In the case of poults, any person who 
produces or acquires more than 500 hatching 
eggs for the production of poults for the pro- 
duction of turkeys. 

(3) In the case of market turkeys, any 
person who produces more than 250 turkeys 
for market. 

(n) The term “person engaged in allied 
industries” means any person who is engaged 
in the manufacture or distribution of feed 
for poults or turkeys, the slaughtering or 
processing of turkeys for market, or the dis- 
tribution of turkey products, 


SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 9. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the validity of the re- 
mainder of the act and of the application of 
such provision to other persons and circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 10. This act shall take effect upon 
enactment. 


The questions and answers presented 
by Mr. Humpurey are as follows: 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT THE PRO- 
POSED FEDERAL ENABLING ACT FOR THE TUR- 
KEY INDUSTRY 
(The National Turkey Federation, after 

several years of careful study of the problems 

of the turkey industry, developed a proposed 
bill for a Federal enabling act for the turkey 
industry. The following questions and an- 
swers have been prepared to bring out the 
major facts about the bill and to avoid mis- 
understandings and misconceptions: ) 

Question. What is the proposed enabling 
act? 


Answer. It Is a proposed bill, which if 
introduced in and passed by both Houses of 
Congress and signed by the President, would 
be enacting a law that would enable turkey 
people to develop and vote on a marketing 
order designed to give stability to their in- 
dustry. 

Question. Why does the turkey industry 
need an enabling act? 

Answer. It is an attempt to give direction 
to a farflung, loosely organized industry 
wherein producers are unable to act for 
their best interests in a businesslike and 
organized manner. Basically, the proposed 
act sets up an opportunity to develop a board 
of directors, give it the right to collect money 
equitable from producers and expend it to 
improve the turkey business. 
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Question. Would this enabling act as such 
put any restrictions on the turkey industry 
or put any programs into action? 

Answer. No. The enabling act would place 
no restrictions on the turkey industry and, 
in itself, would put nothing into action. 
The enabling act would merely provide the 
machinery whereby turkey people would have 
an organized and Government-approved 
means of voting on programs they (turkey 
people) might want to put into action. The 
enabling act simply provides the means 
whereby turkey people could initiate mar- 
keting orders which would, after hearing 
and approval by the Secretary if voted upon 
favorably by a sufficient majority, put the 
program into action. 

Question. Under the provisions of the en- 
abling act, could the turkey industry vote 
upon a marketing order to provide for tur- 
key price fixing? 

Answer. No price fixing would be possible. 

Question. Under the provisions of the en- 
abling act, would it be possible for the mem- 
bers of the turkey industry to vote for tur- 
key production controls with quota allot- 
ments governing the number of turkeys that 
could be raised by each grower? 

Answer. No. Production control of this 
type is not possible under the provisions of 
the proposed enabling act. 

Question. Why was the proposed enabling 
act written without provisions for produc- 
tion controls by means of allotments for in- 
dividual growers? 

Answer. A large majority of the members 
of the board of directors of the National 
Turkey Federation was opposed to including 
provisions for this type of production con- 
trols in the proposed enabling act sponsored 
by the NTF. 

Question. Why do so many members of 
the board of directors of NTF oppose pro- 
duction controls by allotments to individual 
growers? 

Answer. There are a number of reasons. 
Most of these directors indicate they are 
opposed to controls by allotments because 
they wish to retain freedom of enterprise in 
the turkey business. It is felt that a quota 
system would be so complicated and costly 
that successful administration would be very 
unlikely. 

Question. Would the enabling act provide 
for controls by allotments of the number of 
breeders, eggs, or poults that could be pro- 
duced by individual members of the turkey 
industry? 

Answer. No controls by allotments would 
be possible under the provisions of the en- 
abling act proposed by the NTF. 

Question. Since the enabling act would 
not provide for production controls by zllot- 
ments to producers, how could the program 
bring about stabilization in the turkey in- 
dustry? 

Answer. It is the objective of the industry 
leaders who proposed this program to pro- 
vide for a method of raising funds, on an 
equitable basis from all turkey people, to be 
used in various ways to bring about as much 
stabilization as possible. Just what meth- 
ods would be used for stabilization would 
depend on the terms of the marketing order 
voted on by producers and on the judgment 
of the governing body of elected turkey pro- 
ducers who would be responsible for ad- 
ministering the program. For example, if 
the number of breeder turkeys, or hatching 
eggs, or poults, or market turkeys appeared 
in excess of the market needs, purchases 
might be made to bring the supply more 
nearly in line. 

Since the purchase of breeder hens in the 
early part of the season would appear to be 
the most effective means, this possible meth- 
od of stabilization has been most widely 
discussed. It is emphasized, however, this 
is only one possible method of stabilization 
that has been discussed and there are many 
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others. Another widely discussed possibility 
is that in seasons of unfavorable prices, pro- 
visions could be made for purchase and pool- 
ing of market turkeys to be held for market- 
ing when prices might become more favor- 
able. 

Question. If the enabling act should be 
passed and marketing orders voted into ac- 
tion that eventually would make it possible 
for the governing body to arrange for the 
purchase of turkeys, what disposal would 
be made of such turkeys purchased? 

Answer. There would be any number of 
possibilities. They could be held for a fa- 
vorable time and put back on the market, 
canned for disposal when and if a favorable 
situation developed, sold into some channels 
whereby they would not be in the usual 
channels of the turkey market, exported to 
foreign markets, given or sold to the Govern- 
ment for use in the Federal school-lunch 
program or other programs, etc. 

Question. What methods of fund raising 
are embodied in the enabling act which 
might be put into action by a marketing 
order? 

Answer. Provisions are for raising funds 
from any 1 of 3 or possibly 4 sources. It is 
proposed that a given amount might be col- 
lected per breeder turkey, per hatching egg, 
per poult, or per market turkey, any 1 or 
all 4. 

Question. Would the United States Gov- 
ernment have any control over the type of 
marketing orders developed and their admin- 
istration? 

Answer. Yes. The Secretary of Agriculture 
would have what might be called veto power. 
All Government programs of this general 
type contain clauses providing such power 
whenever a proposal is not in the public in- 
terest. The Secretary could veto a proposed 
marketing order or the plan for adminis- 
tering it. 

Question. Would the Government take an 
active part in administering marketing orders 
that are acceptable to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture? 

Answer. Many details of administration 
would have to be worked out according to 
the provisions of both the original enabling 
act and marketing orders that might be put 
into effect. However, it is the general plan 
that administration would largely be in the 
hands of a grower-elected board and that the 
Government would have only veto power and 
power to take action in the case of viola- 
tions of the provisions of the enabling act 
and subsequent marketing orders. 

Question. Could the board of directors of 
the National Turkey Federation be made the 
governing board for this program? 

Answer. No. It is probable, however, that 
many NTF leaders might be nominated for 
this governing board by turkey people in the 
area where they reside. 

Question. Could the National Turkey Fed- 
eration and its affiliated State turkey organ- 
izations be designated as the administra- 
tive body for certain phases of the program? 

Answer. It is anticipated this might be 
the case. However, this would be determined 
by the provisions of the marketing orders. 

Question. How would the gover: bod 
be selected? stab 7 

Answer. In its present form, the enabling 
act contemplates that producers would vote 
on the persons they wished to nominate to 
serve on this board. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture would select the board from these 
nominations. 

Question. Would allied industries such as 
feed manufacturers and distributors, turkey 
slaughterers and processors, and distributors 
of turkey products be represented on this 
governing body? 

Answer. The provisions of the enabling 
act are, in effect, that only turkey produc- 
ers have an active vote in making decisions, 
The act also provides that allied industry 
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representatives may serve on the board in an 
advisory capacity. 

Question. If the enabling act is passed, 
how would the marketing order be initi- 
ated? 

Answer. A representative group of leading 
turkey producers, probably under the lead- 
ership of the NTF would prepare a proposal 
for a marketing order and submit it for 
the consideration of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, 
proposed marketing order to be within the 
provisions of the enabling act and it is in 
harmony with the policy of being in the 
best interests of the public he would sched- 


of producers. 

Be ci a . How and where would this ref- 
erendum be conducted? 

Answer. This, of course, would be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agriculture. It 
is contemplated that this voting would be 
done at county level, in the same general 
manner as voting on other farm programs. 

Question. Who would be eligible to vote 
on the referendum? 

Answer. It would depend somewhat on 
the terms of the marketing order upon 
which the voting is to be done. Producers 
of 50 or more breeder turkeys, 500 or more 
hatching eggs, 250 or more market turkeys 
are specified by the enabling act as being 
eligible to vote. 

Question. Who would be responsible for 
administering the funds provided by this 
program? 

Answer. The appointed governing board 
of turkey producers as previously described. 

Question. Could this governing board del- 
egate the responsibility for administration 
of some of the funds to another agency— 
the National Turkey Federation for exam- 

e? 

3 The enabling act as presently 
drafted would permit the board to enter 
into agreements with trade organizations 
the turkey industry to carry out ac- 
tivities provided for in a marketing order. 

Question. Does the enabling act have 
teeth in it to enforce compliance? 

Answer. Yes. The enabling act provides 
for enforcement. Penalty for each sepa- 
rate violation may not exceed $1,000. Ac- 
tion to prosecute violation would be in civil 
court, not criminal. 

Question. Does the enabling act give an 
Indfvidual producer any right to question 
any marketing order to which he may be 
subject? 

Answer. Yes. The enabling act provides 
that any person subject to to an order is en- 
titled to request a hearing to determine 
whether the order is in accordance with law. 

Question. Is it planned that all funds 
raised by the program would be used for 
‘purchase of breeder turkeys, eggs, poults, 
or market turkeys as a means of stabiliza- 
tion of production or will some of the funds 
raised by the program would be used for 
consumption? 

Answer. Promotion of greater turkey con- 
sumption is one of the objectives of the 
program. Just how much would be done 
along this line would be determined by the 
governing board and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Turkey industry leaders believe 
that a program to increase consumption of 
turkey is very important from the stand- 
point of bringing about greater stabilization. 
However, it is a recognized fact that, with 
modern methods, production may be in- 
creased at certain times to such an extent 
the crop is greater than the market readily 
can absorb, with resulting unprofitable prices 
to producers. It is the hope of the leaders 
who sponsored the enabling act that a greater 
degree of stabilization could result through 
a very carefully instituted program of taking 
off surpluses of breeder hens, eggs, poults, 
or market turkeys. 
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Question. Is the objective of the program 
to make turkey production profitable for 
everyone in the business? 

Answer. No. The majority of the leaders 
of the industry who planned the 
would like to keep free enterprise in the 
turkey Industry, yet have a means of bring- 
ing about a degree of stability that would 
prevent fluctuations of overproduction with 
unprofitable prices for everyone. It is not 
intended as a program to keep marginal pro- 
ducers in business in competition with more 
efficient producers. 

Question. Have any definite plans been 
made for the amount of money that would 
be collected, under this program, per breeder 
turkey, egg, poult, or market turkey? 

Answer. No. This would be specified in the 
marketing order. At least a minimum to 
maximum range of amounts would be speci- 
fied in the order. The amount that would 
be collected per unit could be very little 
yet a large total amount realized. For ex- 
ample, only 2 cents per market turkey, based 
on 1957 production, would bring in more 
than $114 million; 5 cents per market turkey 
in 1957, around $4 million; 50 cents per 
breeder hen in 1957, around $2 million. 

Question. Is there a possibility these fees 
could be set high enough that this, in itself, 
might be a limiting factor in turkey produc- 
tion? 

Answer. While, in theory, this might be 
possible, in actual practice it would be very 
improbable, if, not impossible. It must be 
kept in mind that, before any program could 
be put into effect, it must pass some tough 
hurdles. Before a marketing order could be 
submitted to producers for a referendum, 
it would require the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Next, it would be sub- 
mitted to turkey producers for a vote. 

It would appear that producers would 
vote against any unreasonable proposal. The 
fees might serve as a deterrent or a discour- 
aging factor but never as a control factor. 

Question. Is it anticipated funds collected 
in the program might be accumulated over 
2 or 3 reasonably good years in order to build 
a large enough amount to be effective in an 
off year? 

Answer. Since this would be determined 
by the marketing order, and the judgment 
of the governing board and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, our answer is purely speculation. 
It would appear logical to follow this plan 
of allowing an accumulation of funds in 
order to be most effective when needed, 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. THYE. My distinguished col- 
league from Minnesota and I were com- 
municated with by the National Turkey 
Growers Association. I believe the two 
of us gave assurance to the association 
that we would study their proposal, and 
I believe that both of us, at different con- 
ferences with that association, agreed to 
introduce such a bill. 

It is rather unusual, Mr. President, but 
both Senators from Minnesota are stand- 
ing here with the same papers in hand. 
I know that is true, because of the color 
of the papers. The distinguished Sena- 
tor on the other side of the aisle and I 
are both standing with pink papers, and 
apparently both of us have copies of the 
bill prepared by the National Turkey 
Growers Association. Both of us met the 
gentlemen in the corridor of the Capitol, 
in front of the elevator, and both of us 
assured the National Turkey Growers 
Association we would introduce such a 
bill. Both were standing to be recognized 
and my colleague from Minnesota was 
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recognized first, so we are now in the un- 
usual position of sparring to be the first 
to introduce the turkey marketing bill. 

I say to my colleague, since he was rec- 
ognized first, I wish to join as a co- 
sponsor of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am delighted to 
have my colleague from Minnesota join 
with me. 

Mr. THYE. The bill contains the rec- 
ommendations of the National Turkey 
Growers Association. We hope that as a 
result of unified action on the part of 
myself and of my colleague from Minne- 
sota the expressed hope and wish of the 
National Turkey Growers Association can 
be fulfilled and that the bill will be en- 
acted into legislative authorization this 
year, so that the turkey growers will have 
a plan which will permit them to proceed 
under a self-help method to regulate and 
to seek to control the production of tur- 
keys, thereby resulting in a more stable 
market. 

Iam happy to join with my colleague 
as @ cosponsor of the measure. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am delighted to 
have my colleague join with me. I 
know this action will mean success for 
the measure. 

Mr. THYE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, a few minutes ago I made a 
few remarks relative to the bill intro- 
duced by my colleague [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
proposing a nationwide turkey industry 
self-help plan. I had discussed the 
question with several of my colleagues 
after the National Turkey Producers As- 
sociation had met with me and I had 
also conferred with members of my own 
State turkey producers organization. 

For that reason I had prepared a 
statement, which I had intended to in- 
corporate in the Rxconp as a part of my 
remarks at the time of the introduction 
of the bill. However, my colleague in- 
troduced a similar bill, to which I have 
already alluded. For that reason I have 
asked that I may join as a cosponsor of 
the bill introduced by him. 

I therefore call to the attention of the 
Senate that such a bill has been intro- 
duced, because several Senators from 
States which produce a great number 
of turkeys had expressed a desire to join 
as cosponsors of such a bill. I wish to 
call to their attention the fact that such 
a bill has now been introduced. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks, which I had intended to have 
inserted in the Recorp with my intro- 
ductory remarks, be made a part of the 
Recorp at the conclusion of the intro- 
ductory statement made by my colleague 
(Mr. HUMPHREY] and by me at the time 
the bill was introduced earlier today. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR THYE 

Together with others of my colleagues 
having a vital interest in the welfare of the 
Nation’s turkey industry, I have joined in 
the introduction of a bill which would pro- 
vide for a self-help program for the turkey 
industry. This proposal is in the nature of 


an enabling act which would allow the tur- 
key growers of the Nation to set up a stabili- 
zation program for their industry. It would 
provide enabling legislation allowing the tur- 
key people to develop and vote marketing 
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orders designed to give stability to their in- 
dustry, through payment of grower-approved 
assessments to be expended to improve the 
marketing status of the turkey business. 

This proposal has the endorsement of the 
National Turkey Federation, and in fact, is 
substantially the program of the turkey in- 
dustry itself. The turkey people of our 
Nation have recognized the need for stabi- 
lizing the supply and demand situation in 
their industry which is emphasized by the 
fact that during the past 6 years the 
average price farmers have received for 
turkeys has fluctuated between a high of 
37.1 cents per pound and a low of 22.6 
cents per pound. I have prepared a tabu- 
lation of average prices received by farmers 
for turkeys during the years 1952 through 
April 1958. 

(See table I.) 

The production and marketing of turkeys 
has been taking on a continually increasing 
importance in our agricultural economy, and 
the stabilization of the turkey price situ- 
ation would contribute greatly toward an- 
swering some of the many economic prob- 
lems with which our Nation's farmers are 
confronted. It is amazing to note that since 
1930 the production of turkeys in this coun- 
try has increased from some 17 million birds 
to approximately 84 million birds produced 
in 1957. That, Mr. President, represents al- 
most a five-fold increase in the last quarter 
century, and I might add that the increase 
year by year has been quite constant. 

In the meantime, the turkey industry has 
recognized the problems which attend this 
increase in production and has conducted 
in the past years a very commendable eat 
more turkey campaign. The results of 
their promotion campaign have been re- 
markable, illustrated by the fact of an in- 
crease in per capita turkey consumption 
from 1.5 pounds in 1930 to 6 pounds per 
person in 1957. The industry is to be com- 
mended for the fine showing which has 
been made in this respect. There are ap- 
pended tables showing the increase in tur- 
key production and per capita consumption 
for the years 1930 through 1957. 

(See table II.) 

Now, what is the situation confronting 
the turkey producers today? Referring 
again to the table of average turkey prices 
to which I commented previously, we find 
there has been a rather constant decline in 
prices received by farmers for the turkeys 
they have marketed during the past 5 or 6 
years. Except for the month of March this 
year, the average turkey prices reported by 
the Department of Agriculture have been 
consistently lower, month by month, this 
year than they were last year. The supply 
situation reported by the Department shows 
the amount of turkeys in storage as being 
greater this year than last year and consid- 
erably higher than the past 5-year average. 
In February of 1957, there were approxi- 
mately 149,586,000 tons of turkeys in stor- 
age, and for the same month this year the 
amounted reported stood at 154,141,000 tons. 
These figures are considerably in excess of 
the 113,921,000 5-year average. The exist- 
ence of this carryover in storage has a de- 
pressing effect on the market price, and al- 
though the number of turkey poults started 
this year for slaughter has been reduced by 
about 16 percent from early 1957, the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service estimate is that 
final percentage cut from 1957 is not likely 
to be as sharp in the remainder of the 
season as it has been so far. It would seem, 
therefore, that we have not achieved a state 
of balance in the turkey market supply and 
demand situation which would result in a 
situation of stabilized prices. 

At various times during past years, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has entered the tur- 
key market and bought storage turkeys 
with section 32 funds for distribution to the 
school-lunch program and to relief programs, 
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In fact, I investigated this possibility early 
in this session of the Congress because I was 
aware of the need for high-protein foods in 
the school-lunch program and turkey prices 
had dropped to new lows. At my request the 
Department studied the possibilities of initi- 
ating such a purchasing program and re- 
ported that it was not deemed advisable. 
Section 32 purchases of turkeys in past years 
have totaled approximately 74 million pounds 
and have had the effect of removing price- 
depressing surpluses from the market, A 
tabulation is appended showing section 32 
purchases during certain months in past 
years. 
(See table III.) 


TaBLe I—Average prices received by farmers 
for turkeys, by months, 1952-57 
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Tann Il.—Turkey production and per capita 
consumption for selected years, 1930-40 
and 1945-57 
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TABLE III. - USDA sec. 32 purchases of turkeys 
and United States average prices received 
by farmers for turkeys during the periods 
of purchase with comparisons for the pre- 
vious and following years, 1952-57 
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I might point out here that the turkey 
industry has not always advocated Govern- 
ment purchasing programs, During hearings 
which were held before our Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee in December of 1954, it was 
pointed out that the preference of the indus- 
try was that they solve their own problems 
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to the extent that it could be done by the 
individual producers. I remember Under 
Secretary Morse complimenting the industry 
at that time for its constructive attitude. 

I suggest that the support given to this 
self-help program by the National Turkey 
Federation—and at this point I must include 
the Minnesota Turkey Growers Association— 
is further indication of the highly commend- 
able constructive attitude that the turkey 
people are continuing to take with regard to 
their market problems. In supporting this 
program they are not asking for price sup- 
ports or production quotas nor are they ask- 
ing for a costly program to be administered 
at great cost to the taxpayer—they are simply 
asking for enabling legislation according 
which they may assume the obligation of at- 
tempting to stabilize their own industry. 

In conclusion I wish to express the sincere 
hope that this program will be given speedy 
and careful consideration by our Senate Agri- 
culture Committee during the course of hear- 
ings on general farm legislation which have 
been scheduled to begin next week, and that 
upon the recommendations of our commit- 
tee, my colleagues in the Senate will see fit to 
support this request of our turkey producers. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AUTOMOBILES 
IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Mr, POTTER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
relative to the distribution of automo- 
biles in interstate commerce. 

In serving the automobile-owning 
public, the enfranchised automobile 
dealer is required by his agreement with 
the manufacturer to maintain adequate 
facilities to perform the vital services 
necessary to the preparation of an 
automobile for sale, and to maintain it 
in usable and safe operating condition. 
This bill is designed to clear up the con= 
fusion in the law applicable to systems 
of compensation contemplated between 
automobile manufacturers and their 
dealers. It would also permit the man- 
ufacturer to make it economically pos- 
sible for the dealer to perform this 
essential service in the public interest. 

It is mandatory for dealers to main- 
tain adequate stock of parts and fac- 
tory-trained mechanics, and to pur- 
chase elaborate testing equipment re- 
quired by the intricate modern automo- 
bile for maintenance purposes. 

The law today is such that, while 
there are no specific legal prohibitions 
against the business arrangements con- 
templated under this bill, in the minds 
of some the basic philosophy of certain 
laws could be in conflict with such pro- 
visions. This bill, if enacted, would 
eliminate completely any doubts as to 
the legality of such arrangements. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be permitted to lie on the table for 5 
days to enable other Senators, who may 
wish to do so, to join as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Michigan. 

The bill (S. 3865) relative to the dis- 
tribution of automobiles in interstate 
commerce, introduced by Mr. POTTER, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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GRANTS-IN-AID FOR STATE EDU- 
CATIONAL PROGRAMS TO TEACH 
SCHOOLCHILDREN ABOUT DAN- 
GERS TO HEALTH FROM CIGA- 
RETTES AND ALCOHOL 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
desire to ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for not more than 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator from Oregon 
may proceed. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to authorize Federal grants-in-aid 
to the States, for assistance in pro- 
grams they may wish to follow to in- 
form and educate children with respect 
to the harmful effects of tobacco and al- 
cohol. This would be done through a 
program in the schools. The Federal 
funds would be available on a matching 
basis. It would be left to the individual 
States whether or not they take ad- 
vantage of such grants. 

As some of my colleagues know, I have 
been disturbed for some years over the 
constant torrent of skillful advertising 
which seeks to persuade young people to 
embark upon the cigarette and liquor 
habit. This advertising saturates many 
publications, billboards, and other medi- 
ums of communication. So far as tobac- 
co is concerned, it dominates much of our 
radio and television programing. 

Particularly with regard to cigarettes, 
this advertising seeks to make the habit 
attractive specifically to young people. 
‘Television films continually feature the 
use of cigarettes by famous male athletes 
or by the glamour girls of stage and 
screen. Most young people seek to imi- 
tate these celebrities. Is it any wonder 
that they take up smoking at an early 
age, when they frequently are told to 
associate this habit with the success of 
some great baseball star or motion-pic- 
ture queen? 

By contrast, the following statement 
of warning by the Surgeon General of 
the United States, Dr. Leroy E. Burney, 
receives comparatively scant distribu- 
tion: 

Many independent studies thus have con- 
firmed beyond reasonable doubt that there 
is a high degree of statistical association 
between lung cancer and heavy and pro- 
longed cigarette smoking * * * While there 
are naturally differences of opinion in in- 
terpreting the data on lung cancer and cig- 
arette smoking, the Public Health Service 
feels the weight of evidence is increasingly 
pointing in one direction—that excessive 
smoking is one of the causative factors in 
tung cancer. 


What does this mean, Mr. President? 

It means that young Americans are 
constantly beseeched—by radio, tele- 
vision, signboards and printed advertise- 
ments—to commence upon a habit which 
the United States Public Health Service 
believes may lead eventually to the most 
dreadful disease which can befall large 
numbers of people in our modern state 
of medical knowledge. 

Is this not a shocking situation? Does 
rae defy logic and rational considera- 

Nor can there be any valid doubt that 
the use of cigarettes is on the increase— 
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drastically so. For example, at a time 
of recession and even depression for 
many of the greatest industries in the 
land, the American Tobacco Co. recently 
reported a 22-percent increase in earn- 
ings for this year over the first quarter 
of 1957. Yet the corporations produc- 
ing automobiles, pots and pans, elec- 
trical appliances, and lumber for homes 
are far below their profits for last year. 
In other words, Americans are smoking 
more cigarettes but building fewer 
homes and buying fewer cars and re- 
frigerators—not to mention our relative 
expenditures for schools or medical re- 
search. Is this a healthy or desirable 
situation? 

Consider these comparable earnings 
reports for the first quarter of 1958, as 
related to the same period during 1957, 
and then note that American Tobacco 
has apparently fared more successfully 
from a financial standpoint than any 
other major corporation in the land: 
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Ironically enough, the prosperous first 
quarter of 1958 for American tobacco 
was announced on the same day that the 
April bulletin of the American Cancer 
Society disclosed that most scientists 
closest to the total evidence now agree 
that cigarette smoking is a highly sig- 
nificant cause in the majority of cases 
of lung cancer. 

Now, Mr. President, what do we of the 
Congress do about this? Do we sit by 
idly and complacently—and indifferent- 
ly—while millions of youthful Americans 
are induced daily to begin a habit which 
the American Cancer Society and the 
Surgeon General regard with such grim 
foreboding? 

We are not going to outlaw cigarettes, 
despite their peril to health. We are not 
going to ban the advertising of cigarettes, 
and, thus far, efforts to bring about 
policing of that advertising have been 
glaringly unsuccessful as far as prevent- 
ing its deliberate appeal at youth is con- 
cerned. What, then, are we going to do? 

I propose to try to use the schools of 
the Nation to arm American boys and 
girls with the facts about tobacco and 
alcohol, so at least they have the knowl- 
edge and the information to resist the 
blandishments poured at them daily in 
behalf of the cigarettes and liquor habits, 
We owe at least that much to the health, 
tranquility, and happiness of the next 
generation of Americans. 

With respect to the inclusion of alco- 
hol education in my bill, I desire to point 
out that my State of Oregon for many 
years has dedicated a portion of its in- 
come from liquor sales to education in 
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the field of temperance. Oregon has a 
State liquor monopoly which was estab- 
lished in 1933. Liquor can be sold only 
through State-owned retail outlets. In 
the original authorizing act it was pro- 
vided that some of these revenues should 
be dedicated to providing information 
and education which would encourage 
temperance. 

Today, liquor is advertised practically 
as widely as cigarettes. When I was 
active in opposing signboards on our new 
interstate highways, I learned that 
many of the leading outdoor advertisers 
were distilleries. This means that young 
people are continually urged not only to 
start smoking cigarettes but also to com- 
mence drinking liquor. The billions of 
dollars invested in advertising are spent 
by very shrewd individuals with sensitive 
pocket nerves. They seek to make both 
smoking and drinking as attractive as 
possible, not primarily to mature people 
who either do or do not smoke or drink, 
but more significantly to the next gen- 
eration of American consumers, to the 
people who will be spending the coun- 
try’s wealth and income during the years 
directly ahead. 

That is why I believe our boys and 
girls of America should be armed with 
the basic medical, psychological and 
clinical facts to resist—at least to some 
degree—these clever appeals. Alcohol- 
ism is distressingly widespread in our 
country, where it undoubtedly has con- 
tributed to the breaking up of many 
homes and families. Furthermore, 
drunken driving is a sad factor in our 
38,000 highway deaths and countless 
highway injuries every year. Certainly, 
the Federal Treasury can assist in some 
degree in aiding any State which wants 
to provide education in its schools con- 
cerning these and other salient facts 
pertaining both to use of tobacco and 
alcohol. 

Mr. President, the Federal excise taxes 
alone that are collected on tobacco come 
to over four billion dollars—$4,647,. 
245,000 in fiscal 1957. These collections 
actually increased between 1956 and 
1957, while many other types of expendi- 
tures by the American public were begin- 
ning to slide into the present recession. 
That is one measure of the hold which 
the habits of smoking and drinking 
maintain over scores of millions of Amer- 
icans, irrespective of the ups and downs 
of their economic fortunes or the finan- 
cial resources that they may have for 
other, more constructive purchases for 
themselves and their families. 

It is also a measure of the tax sums 
which the Federal Government, in all 
good conscience, has available, from 
which to help States finance effective 
programs of education among boys and 
girls about liquor and cigarettes. As I 
have described is the case with Oregon’s 
liquor monopoly, can the United States 
not afford to devote to this good cause 
a small fraction of the vast revenues it 
collects from these unhealthy habits? 

Mr. President, the bill I propose is so 
brief and simple that it speaks for itself. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Record at this point, for 
the analysis of those who may be inter- 
ested in this proposal. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc-— 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

SECTION 1. The purpose of this act is to aid 
the States, through the making of Federal 
grants on a matching basis, in informing 
and educating children in the harmful 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act— 

(a) the term State“ means one of the 48 
States, Alaska, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands; 

(b) the term “State agency” means the 
State board of education or other agency or 
officer primarily responsible for the State 
supervision of elementary and secondary 
schools, or if there is no such agency or 
officer any statewide educational agency 
within the State designated by or under 
State law, or in the absence thereof by the 
governor, to be the single State educational 
agency responsible for developing and sub- 
mitting a State plan under the provisions of 
this act; and 

(c) the term “Commissioner” means the 
Commissioner of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


STATE APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 3. The Commissioner shall approve 
any application for funds for carrying out 
the purpose of this act if such application— 

(a) designates the State agency for carry- 
ing out such purpose; 

(b) provides a plan in accordance with 
the provisions of this act and in such detail 
as the Commissioner may require, for carry- 
ing out such p ; and 

(c) provides that such State agency will 
make such reports and in such form, and 
containing such information as the Com- 
missioner may from time to time reasonably 


require, 
STATE PLANS 

Sec. 4. A State plan for carrying out the 
purpose of this act shall set forth, in such 
detail as the Commissioner may by regula- 
tions prescribe— 

(a) the number of schoolchildren in the 
State who it is proposed will be benefited 
by the provisions of this act; 

(b) the types of potentially deleterious 
consumables, in addition to tobacco and 
alcohol, with respect to which it is proposed 
that such children will be educated and in- 
formed; 

(c) the amount of time it is proposed 
will be devoted to informing and educating 
such children with respect to such poten- 
tially deleterious consumables; 

(d) an estimate of the cost. which will 
be incurred by the State in providing such 
information and education; and 

(e) a description of the instruction tech- 
niques proposed to be employed in impart- 
ing such education and information. 


APPROVAL OF STATE PLANS 


(1) the State plan submitted by such 
agency and approved under subsection (a) 
of this section has been 
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with any such provision or carry out such 
purpose; 
the Commissioner shall withhold further 
payments under the provisions of this act 
to the State, until he is satisfied that there 
is no longer any such failure to comply, or, 
if compliance is impossible, until the State 
repays or arranges for the repayment of any 
Federal money which has been diverted or 
improperly expended. 
PAYMENTS TO STATES 

Sec. 6. The Commissioner shall pay to 
each State, out of any money appropriated 
for the purpose of this act and in such 
amounts at such time or times during each 
year as he shall determine, one-half of the 
costs incurred by such State under a plan 
approved under the provisions of this act. 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. In conclusion, 
Mr. President, I wish to draw attention 
to the extremely informative and per- 
suasive material on the subject of the 
relation between the cigarette habit and 
lung cancer which has been collected in 
the most recent issue of CA—the Bulletin 
of Cancer Progress, published by the 
American Cancer Society, Inc., in March 
1958. The cover of this issue shows one 
of the posters which are being distrib- 
uted in England as a means of acquaint- 
ing the English people with the cancer 
danger from cigarettes. The text of this 
particular poster reprints the warning of 
the medical officer of health, as follows: 

It is my duty to warn all cigarette smokers 
that there is now conclusive evidence that 
they are running a greater risk of contract- 
ing cancer than nonsmokers. The risk 
mounts with the number of cigarettes 
smoked. Giving up smoking reduces the 
risk. 


Unfortunately, I cannot reasonably in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD all of 
the informative material in this issue of 
the Bulletin of Cancer Progress. I ask 
unanimous consent, however, to include 
at the end of my remarks the state- 
ment of Surg. Gen. Leroy E. Burney, 
Chief of the United States Public Health 
Service, on July 12, 1957; an abstract of 
an article by E. C. Hammond and D. 
Horn entitled “Lung Cancer Death Rates 
in Relation to Smoking”; the conclusions 
of a report of study group on smoking 
and health: seetion on lung cancer; and 
the statement of the British Medical Re- 
search Council on this subject. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LUNG CANCER AND EXCESSIVE CIGARETTE 

SMOKING 
(Statement by Surg. Gen. Leroy E. Bur- 
ney, of the Public Health Service, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 

fare, July 12, 1957) 

The Public Health Service is, of course, 
concerned with broad factors which substan- 
tially affect the health of the American peo- 
ple. The Service also has a responsibility to 
bring health facts to the attention of the 
health professions and the public. 

In June 1956, units of the Public Health 
Service joined with 2 private voluntary 
health organizations to establish a scientific 
study group to appraise the available data 
on smoking and health. We have now re- 
viewed the report of this study group and 
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other recent data, including the report of Dr. 
E. C. Hammond and Dr. Daniel Horn on June 
4 to the American Medical Association in New 
York, 

In the light of these studies, it is clear that 
there is an increasing and consistent body of 
evidence that excessive cigarette smoking is 
one of the causative factors in lung cancer. 

The study group, appraising 18 independ- 
ent studies, reported that lung cancer occurs 
much more frequently among cigarette 
smokers than among nonsmokers, and there 
is a direct relationship between the incidence 
of lung cancer and the amount smoked. 
This finding was reinforced by the more re- 
cent report to the AMA by Drs. Hammond 
and Horn. 

Many independent studies thus have con- 
firmed beyond reasonable doubt that there 
is a high degree of statistical association be- 
tween lung cancer and heavy and prolonged 
cigarette smoking. 

Such evidence, of course, is largely epi- 
demiological in nature. It should be noted, 
however, that many important public health 
advances in the past have been developed 
upon the basis of statistical or epidemiolog- 
ical information. The study group also re- 
ported that in laboratory studies on ani- 
mals at least five independent investigators 
have produced malignancies by tobacco 
smoke condensates. It also reported that 
biological changes similar to those which 
take place in the genesis of cancer have been 
observed in the lungs of heavy smokers, 
Thus, some laboratory and biological data 
provide contributory evidence to support 
the concept that excessive smoking is one 
of the causative factors in the increasing 
incidence of Iung cancer. 

At the same time, it is clear that heavy 
and prolonged cigarette smoking is not the 
only cause of lung cancer. Lung cancer 
occurs among nonsmokers, and the inci- 
dence of lung cancer among various popu- 
lation groups does not always coincide with 
the amount of cigarette smoking. 

The precise nature of the factors in 
heavy and prolonged cigarette smoking 
which can cause lung cancer is not known, 
The Public Health Service supports the rec- 
ommendation of the study group that 
more research is needed to identify, isolate 
and try to eliminate the factors in excessive 
cigarette smoking which can cause cancer. 

The Service also supports the recommen- 
dation that more research is needed into 
the role of air pollution and other factors 
which may also be causes of lung cancer in 


man. 

To help disseminate the facts, the Public 
Health Service is sending copies of this 
statement, the study group report and the 
report of Drs. Hammond and Horn to State 
health officers and to the American Medi- 
cal Association with the request that they 
consider distributing copies to local health 
officers, medical societies and other health 
groups. 

While there are naturally differences of 
opinion in interpreting the data on lung 
cancer and cigarette smoking, the Publie 
Health Service feels the weight of the eyl- 
dence is increasingly pointing in one direc- 
tion: that excessive smoking is one of the 
causative factors in lung cancer. 

LUNG CANCER DEATH RATES IN RELATION To 
SMOKING? 

With the assistance of over 20,000 volun- 
teer workers of the American Cancer Society, 
information was obtained on the smoking 
habits of 187,783 white men, aged 50 to 69, 
who were then followed for 44 months, A 


*Abstracted from Hammond, E. C., and 
Horn, D.: Smoking in relation to death rates, 
J. A. M. A. In press. Read at the 106th 
annual meeting of the American Medical As- 
sociation, New York City, June 4, 1957. 
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high degree of association was found be- 
tween total death rates and cigarette smok- 
ing; a far lower degree of association be- 
tween total death rates and cigar smoking; 
and a small degree of association between 
total death rates and pipe smoking. 

There being a considerable relationship 
between cigarette smoking and total death 
rates, the next step was to determine which 
diseases were involved. The available source 
of information was cause of death as re- 
corded on death certificates supplemented 
by more detailed. medical information where 
cancer was mentioned. 

An analysis of the data showed the fol- 
lowing relationships with cigarette smok- 
ing: (1) an extremely high association for 
a few diseases such as cancer of the lung, 
cancer of the larynx, cancer of the esopha- 
gus, and gastric ulcer; (2) a very high asso- 
ciation for a few diseases such as pneu- 
monia and influenza, duodenal ulcer, 
aortic aneurysm, and cancer of the bladder; 
(3) a high association for a number of 
diseases such as coronary artery disease, 
cirrhosis of the liver, and cancer of several 
sites; (4) a moderate association for cerebral 
vascular lesions; (5) little or no association 
between cigarette smoking and a number of 
diseases including: chronic rheumatic fever, 
hypertensive heart disease, other hyperten- 
sive diseases, nephritis and nephrosis, dia- 
betes, leukemia, cancer of the rectum, cancer 
of the colon, and cancer of the brain; (6) a 
lower death rate among men who had given 
‘up cigarette smoking for a year or more be- 
fore being enrolled in the study than among 
those who were smoking cigarettes regularly 
at that time. 

The findings in relation to lung cancer 
may be summarized as follows: 

Of a total of 11,870 deaths reported, 448 
were attributed to lung cancer. These 
showed a high degree of association with 
cigarette smoking. Of these 448 deaths, 32 
were from adenocarcinoma and 295 cases 
‘were microscopically proved with good evi- 
dence of being primary bronchogenic car- 
cinoma. For this group of 295 well-estab- 
lished cases the association with smoking 
habits was even more pronounced than for 
the total group. * * + 

The death rate (well-established cases) 
goes up sharply with the amount of cigarette 
smoking for men with histories of regular 
smoking of cigarettes only. The age-stand- 
ardized death rate for the men with this 
diagnosis, smoking 2 or more packs a day, 
was 217.3 per 100,000 per year. In contrast, 
the age-standardized death rate from mi- 
eroscopically proved cancer of all sites com- 
bined was only 177.4 per 100,000 per year 
for men who never smoked. The death rate 
from bronchogenic carcinoma alone among 
two-pack~-a-day cigarette smokers was higher 
than the total cancer death rate of men who 
never smoked. 

Men currently smoking 1 pack or more of 
cigarettes a day in 1952 had a death rate 
from well-established lung cancer of 157.1 
per 100,000 per year. Those who previously 
smoked at this level but had stopped smok- 
ing for from 1 to 10 years had a rate of 77.6, 
and those who had stopped for 10 years 
or longer had a rate of only 60.5. 

The death rate from well-established lung 
cancer exclusive of adenocarcinoma was 
found to be higher in cities than in the 
country. The age-standardized death rate 
was 34 per 100,000 in rural areas and 56 in 
cities of over 50,000 population—39 percent 
lower in the rural areas. Cigarette smoking 
is more common in cities than in the coun- 
try. Standardized for smoking habits as 
well as for age, the rate was 39 in rural 
areas and 52 in cities of more than 50,000 
population—still a 25-percent difference, 
This difference may be caused by some etio- 
logical factor associated with city life, or 
to better case finding and diagnosis in the 
cities. However, the lung cancer death rate 
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was low among men who never smoked ciga- 
rettes regularly and high among cigarette 
smokers in large cities, small cities, suburbs, 
towns, and rural areas. Whatever the urban 
factor may be, its effect on lung cancer 
death rates is small compared with the ef- 
fects of cigarettes. 


HEALTH—SECTION ON LUNG CANCER 

The study group on smoking and health 
was organized in June 1956, at the suggestion 
of the American Cancer Society. The Ameri- 
can Heart Association, the National Cancer 
Institute, and the National Heart Institute, 
to review the problem of the effects of tobac- 
co smoking on health and to recommend 
further needed research to the sponsoring 
organizations. 

The study group has held six 2-day confer- 
ences, has examined the pertinent literature 
and more recent unpublished reports, and 
has consulted with scientists representing 
specialized areas of research concerned with 
the subject. 

The study group, cognizant of the implica- 
tions of its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, now submits the following joint re- 
port. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The study group concludes that the smok- 
ing of tobacco, particularly in the form of 
cigarettes, is an important health hazard. 
The implications of this statement are clear 
in terms of the need for thorough consider- 
ation of appropriate control measures on the 
part of the official and voluntary agencies 
that are concerned with the health of the 
people. The lack of specific recommenda- 
tions in this regard reflects no lack of inter- 
est. Rather, it reflects the desire of the 
study group to limit its recommendations to 
the area of research needs in accordance 
with the instructions it received. The study 
group recommends that further research on 
smoking and health be vigorously pursued. 
The recommendations made in the section 
on lung cancer are for research into means 
of coping with lung-cancer hazard, which 
has been established for cigarette smoking. 
The study group on smoking and health ap- 
proves dissemination of this report as de- 
sired by the sponsoring agencies and hereby 
terminates its activities. 


TOBACCO SMOKING AND CANCER OF THE LUNG 


(Statement of the (British) Medical Re- 
search Council) 


THE INCREASE IN LUNG CANCER 


In their annual report for 1948-50 the 
Council drew attention to the very great in- 
crease that had taken place in the death 
rate from lung cancer over the previous 25 
years. Since that time the death rate has 
continued to rise, and, in 1955 it reached a 
level more than double that recorded only 
10 years earlier (388 deaths per million of the 
population in 1955 compared with 188 in 
1945). Among males the disease is now re- 
sponsible for approximately 1 in 18 of all 
deaths. Although the death rate for females 
is still comparatively low, it also has shown a 
considerable increase in recent years and the 
disease is now responsible for 1 in 103 of 
all female deaths. 

Three comments may be made on these 
figures. In the first place, the trend over 
the last few years indicates that the inci- 
dence has not yet reached its peak. Sec- 
ondly, the figures are not to be explained 
as a mere reflection of the introduction and 
increasing use of improved methods of di- 
agnosis but must be accepted as represent- 
ing, in the main, a real rise in the incidence 
of the disease, to an extent which has oc- 
curred with no other form of cancer. Thirdly, 
only a small part of the rise can be attributed 
to the large numbers of older persons now 
living in the population; in the last 10 years 
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the lung-cancer death rates among both men 
and women have risen at all ages from early 
middle life onward. 


POSSIBLE CAUSES OF THE INCREASE 


The extent and rapidity of the increase 
in lung cancer point clearly to some potent 
environmental influence which has become 
prevalent in the past half-century and to 
which different countries, and presumably 
also men as compared with women, have 
been unequally exposed. The pattern of in- 
cidence of the disease rules out any possibil- 
ity that the increase can be due, in a sub- 
stantial degree, to special conditions, such 
as occupational hazards, affecting only lim- 
ited groups. It is necessary to seek some 
factor or factors distributed generally 
throughout the population, and in consid- 
ering the possibilities it must be borne in 
mind that a very long period, 20 years or 
more, may elapse between exposure to a car- 
cinogenic agent and the production of a 
tumor. From the nature of the disease 
attention has focused on two main environ- 
mental factors: (1) the smoking of tobacco, 
and (2) atmospheric pollution—whether 
from homes, factories, or the internal com- 
bustion engine. 


SMOKING AS A CAUSE OF LUNG CANCER 


Epidemiological surveys: The evidence that 
heavy and prolonged smoking of tobacco, 
particularly in the form of cigarettes, is as- 
sociated with an increased risk of lung cancer 
is not based on the observation that the 
substantial increase in the national mortality 
followed an increase in the national con- 
sumption of cigarettes. It is derived from 
two types of special inquiry. In the first, 
the patients with lung cancer have been 
interviewed and their previous histories in 
relation to smoking and other factors that 
might be relevant have been compared with 
those similarly obtained from patients with- 
out lung cancer. The results of 19 such in- 
quiries (in this country, the United States of 
America, Finland, Germany, Holland, Nor- 
way, and Switzerland) have been published. 
They agree in showing more smokers and 
fewer nonsmokers among the patients with 
lung cancer, and a steadily rising mortality 
as the amount of smoking increases. In the 
second type of inquiry, information has been 
obtained about the smoking habits of each 
member of a defined group in the population 
and the causes of the deaths occurring sub- 
sequently in the group have been ascertained. 
There have been 2 such investigations, 1 in 
the United States of America covering 190,000 
men aged 50 to 69, and the other in this 
country covering over 40,000 men and women 
whose names appeared on the Medical Regis- 
ter of 1951. In both, the results have been 
essentially the same. The investigation in 
this country, which has now been in progress 
for more than 6 years, has shown with regard 
to lung cancer in men: 

(1) A higher mortality in smokers than 
in nonsmokers. 

(2) A higher mortality in heavy smokers 
than in light smokers. 

(3) A higher mortality in cigarette smok- 
ers than in pipe smokers. 

(4) A higher mortality in those who con- 
tinued to smoke than in those who gave it up. 

It follows that the highest mortalities were 
found among men who were continuing to 
smoke cigarettes, heavy smokers in this group 
having a death rate nearly 40 times the rate 
among nonsmokers. Although no precise 
calculation can be made of the proportion of 
lifelong heavy cigarette smokers who will die 
of lung cancer, the evidence suggests that, 
at current death rates, it is likely to be of 
the order of 1 in 8, whereas the corresponding 
figure for nonsmokers would be of the order 
of 1 in 300. The observation on the effect 
of giving up smoking is particularly impor- 
tant, since it indicates that men who cease 
to smoke, even in their early forties, may 
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reduce their likelihood of developing the dis- 
ease by at least one-half. 

It should be noted that the excess of 
deaths from lung cancer among smokers 
was not compensated for by any correspond- 
ing reduction in the number of deaths from 
cancer of other sites in the body; in other 
words, there was a total incidence of cancer 
in the smoking groups in excess of the in- 
cidence that would have prevailed in the 
absence of smoking. 7 

It will be apparent from what has been 
said that the evidence from the many in- 
quiries in the past 8 years, both in this 
country and abroad, has been uniformly 
in one direction and is now very consider- 
able. It has been further strengthened re- 
cently by the observation from several 
sources that the extent of the relationship 
with smoking differs for different types of 
lung tumor which can be distinguished 
only by microscopic examination. 

Laboratory evidence: From the physical 
and chemical point of view there is 
nothing inherently improbable in a connec- 
tion between smoking and lung cancer. To- 
bacco smoke consists largely of microscopic 
oily droplets held in suspension in air, and 
these droplets are of a suitable size to be 
taken into the lungs and retained there. 
Over a hundred constituents have so far 
been identified and, among these, five, sub- 
stances have already been found which are 
known to be capable, in certain circum- 
stances, of causing cancer in animals. Some 
workers have succeeded in producing tu- 
mors in animals by painting concentrated 
extracts of tobacco tar on the skin. Known 
carcinogens are present in tobacco smoke in 
very small amounts however, and there is 
no certainty that such low concentrations 
could be harmful to human beings. Never- 
theless, the finding of carcinogenic agents 
in tobacco smoke is an important step for- 
ward, in that it provides a rational basis for 
the hypothesis of causation. 


ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION AS A CAUSE OF LUNG 
CANCER 

It has been known for some years that 
mortality from lung cancer is greater in 
urban areas than in the countryside. This 
fact, together with the identification of 
carcinogenic substances in coal smoke and 
in motor-vehicle exhausts, has led to the 
supposition that exposure to atmospheric 
pollution may be concerned with the in- 
crease in lung cancer. The role of atmos- 
pheric pollution is particularly difficult to 
investigate, however, and the evidence is 
neither so consistent nor so extensive as 
that relating to tobacco smoking. On the 
one hand no excess mortality from lung 
cancer has been observed in persons who 
would be especially exposed by the nature 
of their work to atmospheric pollution— 
for example, workers, garage 
hands, and policemen. On the other hand, 
the results of a number of investigations 
have suggested that a relationship does exist 
between atmospheric pollution and lung 
cancer. Perhaps the best evidence for this 
relationship comes from studies of the small 
number of deaths from the disease among 
nonsmokers in different types of residential 
district; in these studies higher death rates 
have been observed among nonsmokers in 
large towns than among those in rural areas. 
On balance it seems likely that atmospheric 
pollution plays some part in causing the 
disease, but a relatively minor one in com- 
parison with cigarette smoking. 
ASSESSMENT OF THE EVIDENCE RELATING TO 

SMOKING AND LUNG CANCER 

Knowledge of the causation of hung eancer 
is still incomplete. Many factors other than 
tobacco smoking are undoubtedly capable 
of producing the disease; for example, at 
least five Industrial causes have been recog- 
nized. Nevertheless, the evidence for an as- 
sociation between lung cancer and tobacco 
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smo! has been steadily mounting 
throughout the past 8 years and it is sig- 
nificant that, during the whole of this 
period, the most critical examination has 
failed to invalidate the main conclusions 
drawn from it. It has indeed been suggested 
that the fundamental cause may be some 
common factor underlying both the ten- 
dency to tobacco smoking and to the de- 
velopment of lung cancer some 25 to 50 
years later, but no evidence has been pro- 
duced in support of this hypothesis. 

In scientific work, as in the practical affairs 
of everyday life, conclusions have often to 
be founded on the most reasonable and prob- 
able explanation of the observed facts and, 
so far, no adequate explanation for the large 
increase in the incidence of lung cancer has 
been advanced save that cigarette smoking 
is indeed the principal factor in the causa- 
tion of the disease. The epidemiological evi- 
dence is now extensive and very detailed, and 
it follows a classical pattern upon which 
many advances in preventive medicine have 
been made in the past. It is clearly im- 
possible to add to the evidence by means of 
an experiment in man. The council is, how- 
ever, supporting a substantial amount of 
laboratory research which may throw more 
light on the mechanism by which tobacco 
smoke and other suspected causative factors 
exert their effect, and which may thus 
eventually add to the degree of proof already 
attained as a result of studies of human 
populations. It must be emphasized, how- 
ever, that negative results from work with 
animals cannot invalidate conclusions drawn 
from observations on man. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. A very great increase has occurred dur- 
ing the past 25 years in the death rate from 
lung cancer in Great Britain and other 
countries. 

2. A relatively small number of the total 
cases can be attributed to specific industrial 
hazards, 

3. A proportion of cases, the exact extent 
of which cannot yet be defined, may be due 
to atmospheric pollution. 

4. Evidence from many investigations in 
different countries indicates that a major 
part of the increase is associated with to- 
bacco smoking, particularly in the form of 
cigarettes. In the opinion of the council, 
the most reasonable interpretation of this 
evidence is that the relationship is one of 
direct cause and effect. 

5. The identification of several carcino- 
genic substances in tobacco smoke provides 
& rational basis for such a causal relation- 
ship. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3867) to provide grants 
to the States to assist them in informing 
and educating children in schools with 
respect to the harmful effects of to- 
bacco, alcohol, and other potentially 
deleterious consumables, introduced by 
Mr. NEUBERGER, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


EXTENSION OF AVAILABILITY OF 
CERTAIN APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
EMERGENCY CONSERVATION 
MEASURES TO JUNE 30, 1960 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, a bill 
to extend the availability of certain ap- 
propriations for emergency conservation 
measures to June 30, 1960. 

Specifically, this bill extends the time 
limits for utilization of emergency con- 
servation funds under Public Law 85-58 
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and Public Law 85-170. It will then 
make available beyond June 30, 1958, 
funds for disaster areas stricken by re- 
cent spring floods. In my own State of 
New Mexico, some $60,000 of dike dam- 
age was suffered along the Gila River in 
Grant County. This had already been 
designated a drought disaster area in 
July 1957. The Secretary of Agriculture 
has now designated the Gila River as a 
flood disaster area. Unless the emer- 
gency fund date be extended, this area 
and similar areas over the Nation will 
be deprived oz reconstruction and sub- 
sequent and anticipated floods will in- 
flict irreparable damage. I hope my 
colleagues in the Senate will give this 
bill their quick and favorable action. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3869) to extend the avail- 
ability of certain appropriations for 
emergency conservation measures to 
June 30, 1960, introduced by Mr. CHAVEZ, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 


AMENDMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES ACT OF 1946, RELATING 
TO PAYMENT OF CERTAIN TRAVEL 
AND TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to amend section 7 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, 
as amended, to provide for the payment 
of travel and transportation cost for per- 
sons selected for appointment to certain 
positions in the continental United 
States and Alaska and for other 
purposes. 

This bill was submitted to the Congress 
by the Chairman of the United States 
Civil Service Commission as a part of the 
administration’s program for 1958. Y 

The bill is being introduced pursuant 
to a request from the Chairman of the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
addressed to the President of the Senate 
on February 24, 1958. I ask that a copy 
of the letter of transmittal be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3872) to amend section 7 
of the Administrative Expenses Act of 
1946, as amended, to provide for the pay- 
ment of travel and transportation cost 
for persons selected for appointment to 
certain positions in the continental 
United States and Alaska and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
by request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

The letter presented by Mr. McCLEL- 
LAN is as follows: 

UNITED STATES CIVIL Service COMMISSION, 
; Washington, D. C., February 24, 1958. 
The Honorable RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. PresmenT: We are submit- 
ting for the consideration of the Congress 
proposed legislation that would authorize 
the payment of travel and moving expenses 
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for certain new employees of the Federal 
Government and would also provide for the 
payment of an applicant’s travel costs to a 
Federal laboratory or installation under cer- 
tain conditions as a means of encouraging 
employment. There are enclosed: (1) a 
draft bill; (2) a section analysis of the pro- 
posed bill; and (3) a statement of purpose 
and justification. 

The proposed bill will significantly im- 
prove the ability of the Federal Government 
to attract able scientists and engineers and 
other personnel in short supply whose skills 
are essential to the national security effort 
and to the proper functioning of the execu- 
tive departments. If enacted, this legisla- 
tion would place Government laboratories 
seeking scientists and engineers on a more 
equal footing with private industry, which 
for some time has been paying travel and 
moving expenses for its new employees and 
travel expenses for applicants to visit plants 
as an aid in recruitment. It will also assist 
Federal departments in securing needed per- 
sonnel in other shortage occupation. Legis- 
lation of this kind is vital to the effective 
continuation of Federal research and devel- 
opment activities and to other important 
activities of Federal departments and agen- 
cies. 

A bill similar to the present proposal was 
introduced in the 84th Congress and was 
passed with amendments by the House of 
Representatives. The bill now proposed in- 
corporates the amendments made by the 
House of Representatives and is identical to 
that which was passed by that body in the 
last Congress. 

Because of the great urgency of the situa- 
tion regarding the shortage of scientific and 
engineering personnel in the Government 

service, the Civil Service Commission strong- 
ly urges the early and sympathetic consider- 
ation of this proposed bill by the Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises there 
would be no objection to the submission of 
this draft bill to Congress. 

By direction of the Commission: 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRIS ELLSwonrR, 
Chairman, 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT OF 1949, RELATING 
TO INTERCHANGE OF INSPECTION 
SERVICES 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act to 
authorize the interchange of inspection 
services between executive agencies and 
the furnishing of such services by one 
executive agency to another without re- 
imbursement or transfer of funds. 

This bill is being introduced at the re- 
quest of the Administrator of General 
Services. Its objective is to eliminate 
the requirement for monetary reimburse- 
ment for inspection services rendered by 
one executive agency to another, and to 
authorize administrative procedures 
whereby one executive agency may ex- 
change its inspection services with those 
of other agencies on a reimbursement 
in kind basis, and, under certain condi- 
tions, waive reimbursement for such 
services furnished to another agency. 
According to the letter submitted to the 
Congress by the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services, enactment of the proposed 
legislation will promote economy and 
efficiency in the vast procurement work 
of the Government by dispensing with 
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present extensive billing, cross-billing, 
and reimbursement procedures attend- 
ant upon agencies furnishing their in- 
spection services to other agencies. 

I request that the letter addressed to 
the President of the Senate under date 
of April 9, 1958, by the Administrator of 
General Services transmitting a draft 
of this proposed legislation and explana- 
tion thereof, be incorporated in the REC- 
orp at this point as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3873) to amend section 
201 of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to authorize the interchange 
of inspection services between executive 
agencies, and the furnishing of such 
services by one executive agency to an- 
other, without reimbursement or trans- 
fer of funds, introduced by Mr. McC iet- 
LAN, by request, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

The letter presented by Mr. McCLe.- 
LAN is as follows: 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Present: There is enclosed 
for your consideration a draft of a bill to 
amend the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, as amended, so 
as to authorize the interchange of inspec- 
tion services between executive agencies, and 
the furnishing of such services by one exec- 
utive agency to another, without reimburse- 
ment or transfer of funds. 

The purpose of this legislative proposal 
is to eliminate the requirement for mone- 
tary reimbursement for inspection services 
rendered by one executive agency to an- 
other, and to authorize administrative pro- 
cedures whereby one executive agency may 
exchange its inspection services with those 
of other agencies on a reimbursement-in- 
kind basis, and, under certain conditions, 
waive reimbursement for such services fur- 
nished to another agency. Enactment of 
the proposed bill will promote economy and 
efficiency in the vast procurement work of 
the Government by dispensing with the pres- 
ent extensive billing, cross-billing, and reim- 
bursement procedures attendant upon agen- 
cies furnishing their inspection services to 
other agencies. 

Where executive agency A, by reason of 
the large amount of its procurement from 
a particular supplier’s plant, maintains in- 
spectors there or has them readily available 
from a nearby office of the agency, it is only 
good business practice for agency B, when 
it procures from that plant, to utilize the 
already available inspection services of agen- 
cy A, rather than to furnish additional in- 
spectors of its own. 

Thus, many military inspection activities 
maintain resident inspectors, and also make 
inspection service available on an itinerant 
basis by groups of military material inspec- 
tors stationed in the area, in plants where 
GSA contracts are being placed. This work 
is performed for GSA and other agencies on 
a reimbursable or transfer-of-funds basis, 
with attendant cross-billing involving heavy 
administrative costs. Conversely, over half 
of GSA’s purchases are for delivery to mili- 
tary activities, and GSA (in some instances 
by the use of its own inspectors ragularly 
stationed in plants) performs the inspection 
for the items delivered to the military. The 
cross-billing by one agency to another for 
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the inspection services rendered by the 
former agency leads into a maze of admin- 
istrative and fiscal accounting costs, the 
elimination of which is sought by the pro- 
posal embodied in the enclosed bill. The 
overall interests of the Government will best 
be served by the interchange of inspection 
services with a minimum of accountability 
and exchange of funds, 

Section 201. (a) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 im- 
poses the responsibility on the Administrator 
of General Services, in respect of executive 
agencies, and to the extent that he deter- 
mines that so doing is advantageous to the 
Government in terms of economy, efficiency, 
or service, and with due regard to the pro- 
gram activities of the agencies concerned, 
to prescribe policies and methods of procure- 
ment and supply of personal property and 
nonpersonal services, including, among 
others, the related function of inspection. 
However, as regards the furnishing of inspec- 
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other, without reimbursement or transfer of 
funds, we encounter section 3678 of the 
Revised States (31 U. S. C. 628), which reads 
as follows: 

“Except as otherwise provided by law, sums 
appropriated for the various branches of ex- 
penditure in the public service shall be ap- 
plied solely to the objects for which they are 
respectively made, and for no others.” 

The Department of Defense has taken the 
view that expenditures of appropriated funds 
are permissible only for those purposes for 
which the appropriations were made, and 
that legislative action therefore appears néc- 
essary for the exchange of inspection services 
between GSA and the Department of Defense 
when reimbursement funds are not provided 
in the arrangement between them. Under 
this view, the Department of Defense, for 
example, having inspectors regularly sta- 
tioned at a certain manufacturing plant 
supplying the Department, cannot make 
their services available to GSA for inspec- 
tion of supplies which that plant may fur- 
nish to GSA unless the Department is reim- 
bursed by GSA for the value of the inspection 
work done by the Department for GSA. The 
consequent burden of cross billing and 
paperwork should, from the point of ef- 
ficient business procedure, be removed. 

The proposed bill, by the addition of a 
new subsection (d) to section 201 of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, would alleviate this situation. 
Should the measure be enacted, the Adminis- 
trator of General Services, utilizing his au- 
thority under section 201 (a) of the act with 
respect to inspection, and his authority un- 
der section 205 (c) of the act to prescribe 
regulations necessary to effectuate his func- 
tions under the act, would be in a position 
to provide by regulation that, with the con- 
sent of the agencies concerned: 

(1) agencies may exchange inspection and 
testing services in the interest of overall 
economy on a reimbursement in kind basis, 
without cross-billing or monetary reimburse- 
ment; 

(2) when inspection and testing services 
performed by one agency for another result in 
time or other expenditure aggregating less 
than a limited dollar amount (for example, 
$100) on a single contract or order, no charge 
need be made for the services; and 

(3) agencies may perform inspection and 
testing services of any value without reim- 
bursement where resident or itinerant serv- 
ices are immediately available in a manufac- 
turing plant or nearby, and where personnel 
increases are not necessitated by the addi- 
tional work. 

Any such regulations issued by the Ad- 
ministrator would not, of course, affect the 
authority of agencies to make and receive 
reimbursement for inspection and testing 
services in appropriate cases, such as those 
where the volume of inspecting work is ex- 
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tensive, or would require the inspecting 
agency to augment its staff. 

The proposal embodied in the enclosed bill 
finds a precedent in a comparatively recent 
enactment applicable only to the depart- 
ments and organizations within the Depart- 
ment of Defense, which we are informed has 
proven itself in operation to be both busi- 
nesslike and economical. Section 621 of the 
National Military Establishment Appropria- 
tion Act, 1950 (63 Stat. 987, 1020, now codified 
in 10 U. S. C. 2571), includes the provision 
that, if its head approves, a department or 
organization within the Department of De- 
fense may, upon request, perform work and 
services for, or furnish supplies to any other 
of those departments or organizations with- 
out reimbursement or transfer of funds. The 
administrative implementation of this statu- 
tory authority (Department of Defense Di- 
rective No. 7230.1 of May 19, 1953) recognized 
that the processing of numerous small dollar 
value vouchers for reimbursement for inter- 
agency transactions results in unnecessary 
expense and uneconomical use of manpower, 
and required that (subject to certain excep- 
tions) each military department shall there- 
fore waive collection of reimbursements for 
interagency and intra-agency transactions 
where the amount involved is less than $100. 

We are informed that surveys conducted by 
the Army and the Navy some time ago indi- 
cated that the cost of originating and proc- 
essing cross billing on a Standard Form 1080 
(Voucher for Transfers between Appropria- 
tions and/or Funds) in a single instance 
ranged from $50 to $100. During the past few 
years, however, the Department of Defense 
and its military departments have practically 
eliminated overlapping and duplication of 
material inspection in over 30,000 manufac- 
turing plants furnishing materials and 
equipment to the departments. In these 
plants a single military inspection activity 
performs inspection of all materials and 
equipment procurement for all the Armed 
Forces. The 14 military inspection activities 
of the Department of Defense (seven Army, 
six Navy, and one Air Force) perform inspec- 
tion interchange for each other on a “reim- 
bursement in kind” basis. There is no 
requirement that records be maintained to 
establish an equitable basis for the amount 
of reimbursement in kind. Thus cross bill- 
ing, with its attendant high administrative 
costs, is eliminated. 

The extension throughout the Government 
of uniform, adequate, and businesslike inter- 
change of procurement inspection, testing, 
and acceptance services, as proposed by the 
enclosed bill, would encourage more effective 
utilization of personnel on a Government- 
wide basis. It would also promote the econ- 
omy and efficiency sought to be attained by 
the Congress when it enacted the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949. Although no data are available as to 
the number of cross billings and transfers of 
funds that would be eliminated by enactment 
of the bill, it is obvious that dispensing with 
extensive paperwork and attendant financial 
accounting for individually small sums will 
achieve savings. 

For these reasons, GSA recommends early 
enactment of the proposed bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this legislative proposal to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN FLOETE, 
Administrator. 


WEARING OF DECORATIONS BY 
CERTAIN FEDERAL RETIRED PER- 
SONNEL—AMENDMENT 


Mr. COOPER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 3195) to authorize certain 
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retired personnel of the United States 
Government to accept and wear decora- 
tions, presents, and other things tend- 
ered them by certain foreign countries, 
which was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECURI- 
TY ACT OF 1954—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a series of amendments to 
the bill (S. 3318) to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, now 
under consideration for mark-up by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
should like to have them printed so that 
they may be considered in committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 3318, supra, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KENNEDY (for himself and Mr. 
Cooper) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to Senate bill 3318, supra, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and ordered to be printed. 


LIMITATION OF APPELLATE JURIS- 
DICTION OF SUPREME COURT IN 
CERTAIN CASES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on May 
2, 1958, on behalf of myself, and Sena- 
tors CLARK, HENNINGS, LANGER, PROXMIRE, 
NEUBERGER, MORSE, and HUMPHREY, I in- 
troduced a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
169) to propose an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relat- 
ing to the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. Last Thursday the Committee 
on the Judiciary reported out Senate bill 
2646, introduced by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], and the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Jenner], which is 
a bill limiting the Supreme Court’s ap- 
pellate jurisdiction in certain cases; the 
accompanying report indicates clearly 
that the intent of this bill is to curb and 
intimidate the Court. 

Therefore, I now propose that the 
constitutional amendment previously in- 
troduced by me and my associates to 
protect the Supreme Court from just 
such Court raiding be substituted for the 
text of S. 2646. It would strike out the 
language of the bill as reported by the 
Judiciary Committee, and in its place 
substitute a constitutional amendment 
guaranteeing the Supreme Court’s ap- 
pellate jurisdiction in law.and fact in 
constitutional cases. The amendment 
would add the following sentence to the 
language of paragraph 2 of Section 2 of 
Article III of the Constitution: 

In all cases arising under this Constitu- 
tion the Supreme Court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction, both as to law and fact. 


In short, in these instances, jurisdic- 
tion by the Supreme Court would not be 
subject to legislative exceptions, as it 
now is, but the Court would by solemn 
act be confirmed in a constitutional 
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power it has had almost without attack 
since Marbury against Madison was de- 
cided in 1803. Such a constitutional 
amendment now appear to be vital to 
assure the continuance of one of the 
fundamental safeguards of the individ- 
ual and of minorities inherent in our 
form of government—the power of the 
Supreme Court as a final tribunal of 
decision to declare an act of Congress 
or a law of a State to be contrary to the 
United States Constitution, thereby es- 
tablishing it in fact as well as in words 
as the supreme law of the land. 

Yesterday, the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s board of governors, which is the 
governing body when the House of Dele- 
gates is not in session, adopted a resolu- 
tion overwhelmingly stating that it op- 
poses the enactment of the so-called 
Jenner bill, S. 2646, as amended and re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate, which combines a limitation 
on the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court and a threat to the inde- 
pendence of the Judiciary with substan- 
tive changes of far-reaching significance 
which should be considered independ- 
ently of each other and only after ade- 
quate public hearings at which the or- 
ganized bar and others interested can be 
heard.” It declared it to be “a threat to 
the independence of the judiciary.” 

A special committee report to the 
board of governors further pointed out: 

The effect of combining these unrelated 
amendments into a single bill which includes 
as its first section the withdrawal of appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Court in the area 
of bar admissions inevitably makes of the 
committee bill exactly the sarne character 
of legislation as proposed by the Jenner bill 
originally, 1. e., an act to penalize the Su- 
preme Court because of the disagreement of 
Congress with certain of its decisions and, 
hence, an attack upon the independence of 
the judiciary. 


At this point in my remarks I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the full report of the board 
of governors, together with a copy of the 
resolution adopted. 

There being no objection, the report 
and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


REPORT TO THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS BY THE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE on INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 
AS AFFECTED BY NATIONAL SECURITY OF THE 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


RECOMMENDATION 


The special committee on individual 
rights as affected by national security rec- 
ommends that the board of governors adopt 
the following resolution: 

1 

“Resolved, That the American Bar Asso- 
ciation opposes the enactment of the so- 
called Jenner bill, S. 2646, as amended and 
reported by the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate, which combines a limitation on 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court and a threat to the independence of 
the judiciary with substantive changes of 
far-reaching significance which should be 
considered independently of each other and 
only after adequate public hearings at 
which the organized bar and others inter- 
ested can be heard. This action does not 
constitute approval or disapproval of the 
substantive changes proposed by sections 3 
and 4; be it further 

“Resolved, That in expressing its opposi- 
tion to the enactment of S. 2646 as amended, 
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the American Bar Association reaffirms its 
position as in the resolution on 
this subject adopted by the house of del- 
egates of the American Bar Association at 
Atlanta, Ga. on February 25, 1958.“ 

REPORT 


At the Atlanta meeting of the house of 
delegates, the house, acting on the recom- 
mendation of the board of governors, 
adopted a resolution opposing enactment of 
S. 2646, known as the Jenner bill, which 


have been the subject of recent decisions by 
the Supreme Court. Since the action of 
the house of delegates, there have been the 
following developments in connection with 
this proposed legislation: 

1. While S. 2646 was under consideration by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, Senator 
BUTLER, of Maryland, offered proposed amend- 
ments of S. 2646 as to each of its provisions 
except admission to the bar of State courts. 

2. On April 30, 1958, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee announced that, by a vote of 10 
to 5 it was reporting favorably 5. 2646 as 
amended by the committee. 

As reported by the Judiciary Committee, 
S. 2646 contains four sections which may be 
summarized as follows: 

(a) Section 1 is identical with the pro- 
vision of section 1 as introduced by Senator 
JENNER which would withdraw the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court to review 
cases involving admission of attorneys to 
practice in the courts of the States. 

(b) Section 2 would have the effect of with- 
drawing the jurisdiction of all courts to 
pass upon the pertinency of questions pro- 
pounded by committees of Congress in Con- 
gressional investigations. The decision of the 
committee as to the pertinency of the ques- 
tion would be final and not subject to review 
by any court. 

(c) Section 3 of the bill would allow the 
States to enact statutes concerning subver- 
sive activities without running afoul of the 
prohibition which normally results from oc- 
ecupation of a sphere by the United States. 

(d) Section 4 of the bill refers to the 
Yates and Schneiderman cases, involving 
construction of the Smith Act, by name, and 
states that the distinction found to exist in 
those decisions is one never intended by 
Congress and is undesirable, It would then 
amend the statute to prevent such a con- 
struction of the act in the future. 

From the foregoing summary of the pro- 
visions of the bill it is apparent that it is 
still objectionable for the reasons specified 
in the resolution adopted by the house of 
delegates at Atlanta, the difference between 
the original and the amended bill being 
merely a matter of degree. 

It is further apparent that the portion of 
the amended bill which does not propose to 
curtail the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court deals with matters of substance 
and basic questions having no relation to 
each other except in the respect that the 
subject matter of each has been involved in 
a recent controversial decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The ef- 
fect of combining these unrelated amend- 
ments into a single bill which includes as its 
first section the withdrawal of appellate 
jurisdiction of the Court in the area of bar 
admissions inevitably makes of the commit- 
tee bill exactly the same character of legis- 
lation as proposed by the Jenner bill origi- 
nally, 1. e., an act to penalize the Supreme 
Court because of the disagreement of Con- 
gress with certain of its decisions and, hence, 
an attack upon the independence of the 
judiciary. 

Legislation in the important and difficult 
areas affected by the committee’s amend- 
ment to the Jenner bill merits the most 
careful and deliberate consideration of the 
Congress with public hearings thereon by 
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the appropriate committees of Congress, 
Each of the amended provisions of the bill 
is one involving difficult questions of indi- 
vidual rights or of the delineation of legisla- 
tive power as between the States and the 
Federal Government. 

By this report the committee does not take 
any position upon the merits of the individ- 
ual amendments now incorporated in S. 2646 
which do not affect the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Court or the independence of the 
judiciary. Such a position would be appro- 
priate when and if these measures are con- 
sidered at public hearings upon their merits 
by committees of the Congress at which 
adequate opportunity is afforded for the 
presentation of views thereon. 

The committee recommends that the as- 
sociation oppose the present bill as contrary 
to the action of the house of delegates at 
Atianta, and as an attempt to legislate in 
these important fields on a “shotgun basis” 
without adequate consideration of each of 
the proposed measures upon its merits. The 
committee further recommends that the as- 
sociation oppose the bill as an attack on the 
independence of the judiciary, destructive 
of the separation of powers contemplated 
by the Constitution. 

Copies of S. 2646 as amended by the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate will be dis- 
tributed at the time this matter is consid- 
ered by the Board of Governors, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Ross L. MALONE, Chairman. 
ARTHUR J. FREUND., 
WILLIAM J, FUCHS. 

CHARLES G. MORGAN. 
WHITNEY NORTH SEYMOUR, 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I feel it 
is particularly appropriate that the na- 
tional organization of the lawyers of the 
United States should have responded so 
eloquently to its responsibility to main- 
tain the integrity of the Court’s author- 
ity as final arbiter of individual rights 
and to maintain the vital balance of gov- 
ernmental powers which has served us so 
well in the development of our free 
Nation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at the 
request of the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS], and on his behalf, 
I submit 19 amendments which are pro- 
posed by him to Senate bill 2646; and 
on behalf of the Senator from Missouri, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be printed and be allowed to lie 
on the table, so they may be called up 
when Senate bill 2646 is considered by 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that an explana- 
tion which the Senator from Missouri 
has prepared regarding the amend- 
ments be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENNINGS 

1. The first amendment proposed by me 
would strike from the bill the section re- 
moving the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court to review cases involving admissions 
to the bar. The reasons for this amendment 
are fully set forth in the minority report 
accompanying the bill, 

2. In the event that the first amendment 
is rejected, the second amendment would 
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some ambiguities In the loose word- 
ing of section 1. It would make sure that 
the limitation on the Supreme Court applies 
only to “any law, rule, or regulation of any 
State or of any board of bar examiners, or 
similar body” concerning the regulation of 
admissions to the bar, and not to any law, 
rule, or regulation whatsoever that may be 
made by a State. The latter meaning is 
possible under a reading of section 1 as it 
presently stands. 

3. The third amendment would insure that 
the Supreme Court is still able to construe 
the meaning of equal protection of the laws, 
due process of law, and other Federal con- 
stitutional provisions, when they are in- 
volved in a case concerning admission to the 
bar. 
4. The fourth amendment would insure 
that section 1 applies only to cases involving 
admissions to practice law in State courts. 
The Supreme Court has recently ruled that 
the right to practice law in State courts is 
separate and apart from the right to practice 
law in Federal courts, even though in gcemeral 
the Federal license to practice depends upon 
the grant of a State license. This amend- 
ment would preserve the distinction. 

5. The fifth amendment would strike sec- 
tion 2 from the bill. This section would 
amend the present law regarding the per- 
tinency of a question which, under the con- 
tempt statute, may be put to a witness by 
a committee of Congress. The reasons for 
this amendment are fully set forth in the 
minority report accompanying S. 2646. 

6. The sixth amendment comes to grips 
with the problems raised in the recent 
Watkins case. It would spell out in statu- 
tory form the details of the requirements 
set forth in the Watkins case in prosecutions 
for contempt of Congress. These require- 
ments are demanded by ordinary fairness 
and a sensible construction of the present 
statute. They would simply require that a 
witness be reasonably informed of the nature 
of the subject matter under inquiry and the 
relevance of the questions put to him at the 
inquiry. It would give the witness a better 
opportunity to determine at the 
whether or not the question he is asked 
bears any real relationship to the authorized 
scope of the investigation. 

7. The seventh amendment would insure 
that the ambiguous language in section 2 
of S. 2646 would not remove from our Fed- 
eral district courts and courts of appeals, 
as well as the Supreme Court, their present 
right to pass upon the issue of pertinency in 
a contempt of Congress case. 

8. The eighth amendment clarifies the 
procedure for initiating a prosecution for 
contempt of Congress. At present, the law 
is uncertain as to whether the membership 
of the House and Senate, or merely their 
presiding officers, are empowered to certify 
the facts of a contempt citation. This 
amendment would clearly place the power 
in the hands of the membership. 

9. The 9th amendment would preserve 
section 2 from the fatal constitutional defect 
of being a legislative decree of fact. If 
adopted, the ruling of a committee chair- 
man upholding the pertinency of a question 
put to a witness would be presumed to be 
correct. However, a witness would not be 
precluded at a trial for contempt from show- 
ing that the question which forms the basis 
for the indictment is actually not pertinent 
to the inquiry. 

10. The 10th amendment would serve to 
strike from the bill section 3, relating to 
Federal preemption of the field in the area 
of prosecutions for sedition and subversion. 

11. The lith amendment would preserve 
section 3, in the event of its adoption, from 
the vice of being retrospective legislation. 

12. The 12th amendment would strike 
from the bill section 4, relating to changes 
in the Smith Act. 

13. The 13th amendment would remore 
from section 4, the superfluous and dis- 
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g language contained in subsection 
(a). It has never been a sensible legislative 
practice for an act of Congress to refer 
specifically and directly to an opinion of a 
Supreme Court justice nor to cite a quota- 
tion from a court opinion. When quotations 
are carefully selected so as to cast aspersions 
upon another branch of Government, they 
add nothing to the bill. 

14. The 14th amendment would insure 
that the present right of the Supreme Court 
to pass upon Federal constitutional ques- 
tions is preserved inviolate. The need for 
a uniform interpretation of the laws and of 
the Constitution is as vital today as it was 
in the days of Chief Justice Marshall. Any- 
thing else would be an invitation to anarchy. 
Only the Supreme Court can insure such 
uniformity. 

15, The 15th amendment would raise the 
salaries of the Chief Justice and the Asso- 
ciate Justices of the Supreme Court to 
$37,500 and $35,000 respectively. At the 
present time, there are State judges who are 
much better paid than those who are en- 
trusted with the responsibility of reviewing 
their decisions. Such an incongruity should 
not exist. In this period of inflation and 
rising prices, everyone is receiving a cost of 
living increase. Our highest Court should 
be no exception. 

16. The 16th amendment insures that 
nothing in S. 2646 should be construed to 
lessen the obligations of the States to comply 
with the provisions of the United States 
Constitution as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court. The United States is a Federal Re- 
public, but it could not conceivably exist as 
such unless the basic charter of its existence 
is loyally supported. This amendment 
merely states that principle in statutory 
form. 

17. The 17th and 18th amendments are 
self-explanatory. They express the sense of 
the Congress that the Supreme Court, and 
the members of the bar who are responsible 
for cases that reach the Supreme Court, are 
performing a vital and necessary work in 
the preservation of our freedoms. 

18. The 19th amendment changes the title 
of the bill so as not to reflect any unfavor- 
able sentiments or cast any aspersions upon 
the Supreme Court. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I desire 
to make it clear that I am not joining 
in submitting the amendments at this 
time; but I am submitting them for the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 
as a convenience to him. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE OF 1954, TO CORRECT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit four amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by me to H. R. 8381, the technical 
amendment tax bill, now before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, and I ask that 
these amendments be printed for use in 
committee and later for use on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The four amend- 
ments are: 

First. Repeal of the provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 which 
allow for a credit against tax and exclu- 
sion from gross income for dividends re- 
ceived by individuals. 

Second. An amendment to provide 
for the collection at the source of the 
income tax on dividends. 
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Third. An amendment to reduce the 
depletion allowance on oil and gas wells 
from 2712 percent of gross income to 15 
percent of gross income for those with 
gross incomes from oil and gas wells 
above $5 million, and to 21 percent for 
those with gross incomes from oil and 
gas wells from $1 million to $5 million, 
but providing for the full 27 ½ percent for 
those with gross incomes from oil and 
gas sources below $1 million. 

Fourth. An amendment providing for 
(1) the repeal or reduction of numerous 
excise taxes totaling approximately $2.5 
billion, plus provisions for floor stock re- 
funds for autos and durable goods, and 
for a retroactive date on autos to March 
1, 1958, and (2) a cut in personal income 
tax from 20 to 15 percent on the first 
$1000 of taxable income for the period 
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July 1, 1958 to June 30, 1959, the total 
revenue loss for which would be approxi- 
mately $3 billion. 

Later I shall submit a supplementary 
amendment providing for a lowering of 
the corporate profits tax on the first 
$25,000 of net corporate income. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point as a 
part of my remarks a table showing the 
details of the excise tax provisions which 
my amendments would reduce or repeal. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table giving the details of the 
excise taxes which my amendment would 
reduce or repeal, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, 


Excise provisions of proposed Douglas tax cut 


Revenue 
New loss as 
Item Present rate How collected at present | proposed ſestimated 
70 1959 
year 
budget 
1, RETAILER’S EXCISES 
Per Million 
Sec. 4001: Jewelry selling at retail | 10 percent of selling price. Paid by consumer to retailer.. ne 1 $100.0 
for $25 or less and watches and 
clocks 5 for $100 or less 
Sec. 4021: Toilet preparations 0 102.0 
Sec. 4031: Luggage, 0 60.0 
wallets, etc. 
2, MANUFACTURERS’ EXCISES 
* 4061 (a) (2): Passenger auto- 10 percent (permanent | Paid by manufacturer to 35 500.0 
obiles. rate 7 percent). Government, 
See. 4001 (b): Auto parts and ac- | 8 percent (permanent rate „„ 0 113.0 
cessories (includes parts for 5 percent). 
trucks). 
Sec. 4111: 
1. 9 equipment, 0 
household type. 44.0 
2. Air conditioners 0 
Sec. 9 — Electrical, gas, and oil 0 75.0 
1 
Sec. . 1181: Li Light DDS 0 28.0 
See. ae Radio and TV, phono- 0 
Sec, 4151: ‘Mastcal instruments do 0 N 
Sec. 4161: Sporting goods (except 0 110.0 
see. tft: equipment), 
Cameras and films. do 0 
2. Projectors, still and motion | 5 — 0 22.0 
of household ty; 
Sec. 4191: 3 machines 10 percent. 0 93.0 
Sec. 4201: — — 10 percent. 0 10.0 
— conn and 
Seg. é 4211: Matches: 
Fa 2 cents 1.000 but not 0 
more than 10 pereent. 6.0 
534 per 1,000 0 
83. FACILITIES AND SERVICES 
Sec, 4231 (1-6): Admissions of all | Various. (20 percent | Paid by person ing ad- 0 100. 0 
kinds, including musicians. musicians.) 2 mission; be Noel j Sa 
proprietors. 
PeR Communications 
1. Telephone and Bon yi h | 10 percent. Imposed on n 
leased wires, e vie) 8 i DERT: N x 
2. Local 9 . ß— ß... ²ü abidaetinns 0 517. 5 
3. Wire and equipment sery- | 8 percent de — —̃ —— 4 
vice. 
Transportation 
Sec, 4261; Persons. eanenssesae—[ 10 PrO co nsdecevnc: Paid by person making pur- 5 107.5 
pero Collected by trans- 
ation com 
Sec. 4271 (a): 17 . 
1, Transportation of property | percent. Paid by person making pur - 0 
other than coal. chase of transportation. 
Transportation of co. 4 cents per ton Paid by person making pur- 0 476. 0 
chase of transportation per 
ton. 
Total revenue loss ——— „„: 2 88 Joune --| 2,543.0 
(exclusive of floor 
stock refund pro- 
visions and retroac- 
tive date for auto- 
mobiles), 
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3A — cut of 2.5 percent should be conditional on manufacturers reducing prices by approximately 6 percent. 
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Mr. BEALL submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 8381, supra, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed. 


TEMPORARY ADDITIONAL UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PAYNE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 12065) to provide for tem- 
porary additional unemployment com- 
pensation, and for other purposes, which 
were referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Government Operations be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of Senate Resolution 304, declaring it 
to be the sense of the Senate that the 
executive department should initiate a 
program for conversion of Government- 
held stocks of chromite and manganese 
ores and concentrates to a condition of 
maximum immediate usefulness, and 
that it be referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

I wish to state, Mr. President, that I 
have conferred on this matter with the 
distinguished and able chairman of the 
Committee on Government. Operations, 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN], and he is agreeable to this 
referral. 

Senate Resolution 304 was submitted 
on May 14 by me, for myself and 18 
Senators of both political parties. All 
of the sponsors are of the opinion that 
under the particular circumstances this 
resolution should be considered by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, which is now holding hearings on 
conditions in the minerals industry. I 
may add, Mr. President, that this re- 
quest for reference of the resolution to 
the Interior Committee is made without 
prejudice to the original reference of the 
resolution to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Address delivered by him before American 
Feed Growers Association, at Chicago, III., 
on May 20, 1958. 

By Mr. JENNER: 

Statement prepared by him paying tribute 
to the people of Poland on the anniversary 
of Poland Constitution Day. 

Statement prepared by him paying tribute 
to the people of Rumania on the anniversary 
of their independence day. 
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By Mr. KUCHEL: 

Address entitled “Meeting the Challenge,” 
delivered by him before the 20th District Op- 
timist Clubs, Fresno, Calif., May 16, 1958. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

Address by Secretary of Defense McElroy, 
delivered at the Armed Forces Day dinner at 
Washington, D. C., on May 16, 1958, 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON H. R. 8943, 
CODIFICATION OF RECENT MILI- 
TARY LAW 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the standing Subcommittee on Revi- 
sion and Codification of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been sched- 
uled for Tuesday, May 27, 1958, at 10:30 
a, m., in room 424, Senate Office Build- 
ing, on H. R. 8943, to amend titles 10, 
14, and 32, United States Code, to codify 
recent military law, and to improve the 
code. At the indicated time and place 
all persons interested in the proposed 
legislation may make such representa- 
tions as may be pertinent. The subcom- 
mittee consists of the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], and my- 
self, chairman. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
TVA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
week marks the 25th anniversary of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. TVA has 
a remarkably successful record of effi- 
ciency. It has constructed dams and 
steam plants at less than cost estimates. 
Its efficient operation has produced a 
4-percent return on the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s investment in its power fa- 
cilities, 

The May issue of Public Power maga- 
zine contains an article by Merrill De- 
merit, chief power engineer of TVA, on 
the technological and engineering ac- 
complishments of the TVA organization 
during the past 25 years. This article 
shows how a public enterprise, made 
accountable to the Congress through a 
Board of Directors headquartered in the 
Tennessee Valley, has used ingenuity, 
skill, and imagination in operating at 
maximum efficiency and at maximum 
economy. I know of no public or private 
agency which has surpassed TVA in its 
constant efforts to improve efficiency, to 
take the lead in technological develop- 
ments, and to combine men and mate- 
rials in a skilled manner to achieve 
utmost results. 

TVA has in many respects been a pace- 
setter in the electric industry, and it 
has shared its technological knowledge 
with all interested parties, both in the 
power phase and in the chemical and 
other parts of its multiple-purpose 


program. 

The important lesson which private- 
power companies have learned from 
TVA’s example is that low electric rates 
and mass-production techniques make 
possible low-cost power supply. In ad- 
dition, however, TVA has constantly 
made available to private-power com- 
panies, manufacturers, and other inter- 
ested parties the technological discov- 
eries that TVA's skilled engineers have 
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made. This is as Congress intended; 
that TVA serve as a pilot plant through 
which the Nation could learn and bene- 
fit. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ENGINEERING GAINS MARK TVA’s PROGRESS— 
TECHNOLOGICAL ACHIEVEMENTS HIGHLIGHT 
WATER CONTROL AND POWER PROGRAMS 


(By Merrill Demerit, Chief Power Engineer, 
Tennessee Valley Authority) 


In all the world, no river has been brought 
under control to the extent of the Tennessee. 
In all the United States, no power system 
generates and transmits as much electricity 
as that of TVA. The engineering involved in 
these achievements—in the building of 20 
great dams, eight giant steam plants, and a 
large economical transmission system—is of 
notable consequence. 

TVA’s engineers have plugged leaks in 
dams. They have experimented with the use 
of television to examine foundations under 
water. They have built what has been called 
an upside down dam, or a dam on legs, and 
another kind of dam that never appears 
above the surface of the water. 

They have utilized the latest technological 
methods and devices and spurred the devel- 
opment of others in building and operating 
the dams and other facilities making up the 
TVA power system. They have used and 
reused old equipment to save money, even 
transporting many construction buildings 
and houses by barge from one project to an- 
other to save on labor and materials. And 
they have used the very ashes from their 
coal-burning steam plants to make an im- 
proved concrete which is both stronger and 
cheaper. 

They have coordinated the operation of 
multipurpose hydroprojects and thermal- 
electric generating plants to make most em- 
cient and economical use of water for power 
generation, at the same time serving the pri- 
— purposes of navigation and flood con- 


One leaky old dam was Hales Bar Dam, 
built across the Tennessee River below 
Chattanooga some 50 years ago, long before 
TVA. Because of underground caverns in 
the limestone on which the dam was built, 
large quantities of water passed underneath 
the dam, greatly impairing its power capabil- 
ity. Bales of cotton are said to have passed 
beneath the structure. 

To stop this wholesale loss of water, TVA 
engineers devised a method of closing 
up these gaping cavities with concrete placed 
under water. 

Electronics are used to determine the 
amount of silt accumulating in storage 
reservoirs. By timing an electric impulse 
from the surface of the water to the bed of 
the reservoir and return, accurate checks 
can be made on the silt deposits. The find- 
ings of these periodic surveys make it plain 
that it will be centuries before silt will have 
any appreciable effect on the operation of 
the TVA reservoirs. 

When TVA built its largest tributary dam, 
Fontana Dam in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, engineers confronted the problem of 
dissipating the energy of water which would 
at times flow over its spillway. Fontana 
Dam is the fourth highest dam in the United 
States at 480 feet and the highest east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

To solve the problem, a unique spillway 
was devised in tests at TVA's Hydraulic Lab- 
oratory, Norris, Tenn. Excess water is chan- 
neled down through the mountainside in 
twin subway-sized tubes 34 feet in diameter 
which end in 2 huge concrete spoons, The 
water is discharged into one end of the 
spoon and spewed into the air from the other 
end to dissipate its tremendous energy. 
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Almost the reverse of this situation was 
worked out for the second and final power 
unit at Hiwassee Dam a few miles south of 
Fontana near the North Carolina-Georgia 
border. To make the maximum use of hydro- 
power, TVA engineers installed a reversible 
pump-turbine. The machine generates 
power like any other generator when power 
is needed. By reversing its spin, however, 
it can be used to pump water back through 
the dam from the lower reservoir to the 
upper reservoir. 

Sometimes mistaken for perpetual motion, 
the action of this pump-turbine is, instead, 
a form of hydraulic arbitrage. It was de- 
signed and installed for use as a pump when 
the demand for power is slack and power 
from TVA’s low-cost plants is available to 
operate it. Later, the water returned by 
the pump to the Hiwassee reservoir is re- 
used to generate electricity to replace higher 
cost power at a time when the demand is 
high. 

The Hiwassee pump-turbine Is the largest 
in the world. As a turbine it has a capability 
of 59,500 kilowatts. As a pump it can lift 
water 205 feet at the rate of 29,200 gallons 
per second. 


INTERCONNECTED POWER SYSTEM 


TVA’s power system, of which the Hiwas- 
see unit is a part, has its equally remark- 
able aspects. It has interconnections with 
neighboring private utility systems so that 
each can help the other. ‘These, in turn, 
connect with other systems so that TVA is 
part of an integrated network extending 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico 
and from Montana to the Atlantic coast. 
Power is exchanged between TVA and the 
private systems over connections utilizing 
equipment which automatically controls the 
fiow of power at predetermined amounts. 
Signals received from connection points are 
transmitted to TVA generating plants where 
generation is automatically adjusted to hold 
the flows to the amounts agreed upon. The 
control system also allows TVA automatically 
to send out or recelve power almost imme- 
diately when emergencies occur on its neigh- 
bors’ systems or its own. This helps all the 
interconnected systems give better electric 
service. 

Power is supplied to the TVA system from 
37 major hydro projects (many with consid- 
erable storage) and 7 large steam plants. 
The choice between hydro and steam power 
to provide the most economical supply pre- 
sents a complex problem. The water supply 
of many of TVA’s hydro plants depends upon 
the amount of power generated at upstream 
dams. Power must not be wasted by per- 
mitting a surplus of water in any reservoir, 
in comparison with the reservoir capacity or 
the capacity of the turbines to utilize the 
water that must be released for the several 
purposes for which the TVA water control 
system is used. Moreover, the head or ef- 
fective fall of the water must not be sacri- 
ficed by undue drawdown of the reservoirs. 

This intricate problem of when to use 
hydro generation and when to use steam 
generation is made particularly difficult be- 
cause the future hydro supply is so unpre- 
dictable depending upon the vagaries of 
weather. TVA engineers have solved the 
problem of optimum coordinated operation 
of its generating plants with unique econ- 
omy guide curves. These curves are used as 
a guide for making a choice at any time be- 
tween the use of stored hydro energy or aux- 
iliary steam power. In this way the two 
kinds of power supply complement each 
other so that production costs are held at a 
minimum. 

In the near future, further savings in op- 
eration will be achieved by use of an elec- 
tronic computer. Many factors enter into 
the determination of which generating units 
to use and which to turn off as loads change 
from hour to hour. These factors include, 
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for example, the efficiency of the unit, the 
cost of coal, the value of water in storage, 
transmission losses, and many others. TVA 
has more than 11,000 miles of transmission 
lines and 400 generating units. Head and 
hand calculation can’t make these efficiency 
determinations in time to be useful, but the 
electronic computer will be able to do it in 
a few minutes. 


RAPID SWITCHING EQUIPMENT 


By equipping both ends of its 161-kilovolt 
transmission lines with ultra high-speed au- 
tomatic switches, TVA engineers make four 
such lines do the work of five. In case of 
trouble on a line—for example, if lightning 
strikes it—oil circuit breakers at the termi- 
nals will open automatically in a 12th of a 
second or less. After waiting a fifth of a sec- 
ond the switches will automatically reclose so 
that the line is back in operation in only 
one-third of a second after the trouble oc- 
curs. This operation is so rapid that the 
trouble usually goes unnoticed by the power 
consumers. TVA has applied these principles 
from the very beginning of its operations. 
TVA engineers estimate that without this 
rapid switching one-fourth again as many 
tranmission lines would be required to give 
the same quality of service. 

An important feature of the equipment 
which accomplishes the rapid switching of 
TVA transmission lines is the small power- 
carrier-type radio broadcasting and receiv- 
ing stations at the line terminals. When 
trouble occurs on the system these stations 
automatically measure and compare the cur- 
rent going into each end of the lines. If 
the current going into and out of a line is 
the same, then the trouble does not exist on 
that line and relays prevent the switches 
from opening. On a line which is in trouble, 
current will be going into both ends. When 
the broadcasting and receiving stations find 
this to be the case, they permit the relays 
to open the oil circuit breakers. And all of 
this takes place in a 12th of a second or 
less. 

TVA engineers take motion pictures of the 
behavior of currents and voltages when 
troubles occur on the power system as an 
aid in reducing the number and duration of 
service interruptions. The pictures are 
taken by oscillographs installed in primary 
substations and generating plants. TVA'’s 
oscillographs are connected so that they 
start operation automatically in about one 
two-hundredths of a second whenever trouble 
occurs on a transmission line or in equip- 
ment in a generating plant or substation. 
They take a picture of the magnitude and 
shape of the current and voltage waves at the 
time of the trouble. From it the approximate 
location of the trouble can be determined. 
This information helps maintenance forces 
locate and make repairs in the shortest time, 
Oscillographs also help TVA engineers to im- 
prove the design and operation of trans- 
mission facilities to assure the optimum in 
continuity of service. 

From almost the beginning in planning 
its power system, TVA has employed equip- 
ment with which it can set up a model of its 
system and determine which of various 
combinations of facilities is most efficient 
and economical. This equipment, known as 
an AC calculating board or network ana- 
lyzer, is now one of the largest in this coun- 
try. With it, TVA can simulate generating 
and transmission facilities and determine 
the power flows and transmission losses of 
various plans for increasing the capacity of 
the system to meet growing loads. With 
this information the plan which produces 
the lowest overall cost can be determined, 
The time and manpower required for engi- 
neers to solve these problems using conven- 
tional methods are prohibitive. 

TVA’s transmission lines placed end to 
end would reach almost halfway around 
the world and they have to be inspected 
regularly. TVA does it with helicopters. 
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Troubles can be located much more quickly, 
and at costs substantially lower than ground 
inspection. In addition, damages to in- 
sulators and wires can usually be detected 
more readily from the hovering vehicle, 


LARGER CAPACITY STEAM UNITS 


Steam plant construction on a large scale 
has taken place within the TVA system since 
1949 and was tremendously accelerated by 
events resulting from the Korean war. The 
atomic energy plants served by TVA required 
an almost constant supply of electric power 
in huge amounts. TVA designers, working 
with private manufacturers, stimulated the 
building of generating units of steadily in- 
creasing size and of higher efficiency, 

The first-units installed at the Johnson- 
ville, Tenn., steam plant in 1951 has a capa- 
bility of 125,000 kilowatts. The unit now 
under construction at Widows Creek in 
northeastern Alabama, which is scheduled to 
go into service in 1961, will have a capa- 
bility of 500,000 kilowatts and will be the 
largest unit in operation in the United States. 

The first Johnsonville unit produced a 
kilowatt-hour with 13.6 ounces of coal (12,000 
B. t. u.). The new Widows Creek unit is 
expected to do it with 11.9 ounces. This frac- 
tional difference in efficiency will mean a 
difference of about 220,000 fewer tons of coal 
burned or a cost saving of $1 million each 
year. 

TVA's Kingston (Tenn.) steam plant with 
nine generating units is the largest in the 
world with a capability of 1,600,000 kilo- 
watts, the equivalent of 16 Norris Dams. Its 
furnaces consume a 50-ton carload of coal 
in 6 minutes. Its condensers use cooling 
water at the rate of a million gallons a min- 
ute, as much as New York City uses. 

Running a close second to Kingston is the 
Shawnee steam plant near Paducah, Ky, 
with a capability of 1,500,000 kilowatts. 
Kingston is near the Oak Ridge AEC facili- 
ties; Shawnee near the AEC Paducah facili- 
ties. Each of these atomic plants uses from 
TVA over twice as much power as is used in 
the area of Detroit. 

With units of such unprecedented size 
and efficiency, the TVA power system was 
the first to bring its system heat rate below 
10,000 British thermal units per kilowatt- 
hour. The average heat rate in fiscal year 
1957 was 9,705 British thermal units per kilo- 
watt-hour, and the most efficient units— 
those at the John Sevier steam plant in 
upper East Tennessee—reached a low of 
9,347 British thermal units per kilowatt- 
hour. Systemwide, TVA was generating a 
kilowatt-hour with about 13 ounces of coal, 
on the average. 

With the atomic energy plants having a 
load factor of 98 percent on their power re- 
quirements, the TVA power system has 
achieved an average load factor believed to 
be higher than for any other large inte- 
grated system in the country; it amounted 
to approximately 75 percent in 1957. 

In contrast with the extraordinary size 
and constancy of the AEC load, another 
Government defense plant—the Air Force’s 
wind tunnel experimental center at Tulla- 
homa, Tenn.—requires sudden bursts of 
power which in a few minutes build up to 
a load the equivalent of the city of Atlanta, 
and decline in a similar period. 

The Kingston steam plant was the place 
where TVA engineers built the underwater 
dam and the so-called “upside-down dam” 
or dam on legs’—more accurately, a skim- 
mer wall. Both structures were built to 
secure cooler water for condensing purposes, 
The skimmer wall was built near the con- 
denser intakes to hold back the warmer 
water at the top of the river and allow the 
cooler water to flow under the wall and on 
to the condenser pumps. The underwater 
dam was built at the bottom of the Clinch 
River to divert the cold density stream in 
the bottom of the river toward the skimmer 
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wall, and thence to the condenser intakes, 
while allowing the warmer top water to flow 
down the river in normal course. 

When huge stockpiles of coal at widely 
scattered steam plants must be inventoried, 
TVA’s mapping service does it by aerial 
photographic mapping methods. A photo- 
graphic plane flies over all of the 8 coal piles 
in a single day and computations made from 
the aerial photos determine the coal volume 
within a 2-percent margin of error, with 
great saving over the cost of ordinary in- 
strument surveying methods. TVA today is 
the largest coal buyer in the United States. 

Fly ash, a waste product from the burning 
of coal in TVA steam plants, is being used in 
concrete mixtures to make a superior prod- 
uct at lower cost. One of the structures in 
which fiy ash concrete is being used is the 
new lock currently being built in the World 
War I Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, Ala. 
The 100-foot lift of this lock will make it one 
of the highest single lift locks in the world. 

Among all the engineering tasks involving 
accomplishments of world renown, some of 
the most obscure are the most interesting. 
For example, in upper east Tennessee, where 
engineers had to relocate a road and build a 
new bridge across a mountain gorge, they 
found it more convenient simply to construct 
the steel deck framing on land; when it was 
finished, it was rolled out cantilever fashion 
over the chasm and on to its abutments and 
piers. 

Technological developments and adapta- 
tions have played a vital role in the achieve- 
ments of TVA’s first quarter century. 


SCIENTIFIC PARTNERSHIP WITH 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp what I consider to be a 
very fine article which appeared in the 
New York Times magazine section last 
Sunday, May 18, 1958, by Theodore H. 
White. 

The article is based largely on the 
point of view of scientists on “the part- 
nership they want with Government” 
and, it will be noted, while scientists 
agree that something must be done to 
improve relationships between the Gov- 
ernment and scientists they have not 
agreed upon any specific program. Mr. 
White does point out that there is sup- 
port for a Department of Science and 
Technology among the scientists with 
whom he talked, and also places stress 
on the need for the improvement of the 
legislative processes in the consideration 
of legislation dealing with science and 
technology. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention 
of my colleagues to the fact that in the 
other body and in the Senate hearings 
are now underway concerning science 
and technology and the relationship of 
Government to these fields. Such hear- 
ings are being conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“WHERE Do We Fir In?” THE SCIENTISTS 
ASK—ANSWERING WASHINGTON’s CALL FOR 
HELP, THEY SEEM BAFFLED AND LOST IN A 
BUREAUCRATIO LABYRINTH. A War Our, 
LEADING TO MORE EFFICIENT WORK FOR THE 
NATION, Is Nor Easy To FIND 

(By Theodore H. White) 

It is now 7 months since Sputnik Day, Oc- 
tober 4, 1957, when the care and health of 
American science suddenly became as impor- 
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tant a subject of national debate as infia- 
tion, desegregation, foreign aid and full em- 
ployment. 

Since then, under a torrent of concerned 
and worried words, much has been 
swiftly achieved. Three American satellites 
wheel in orbit. A thousand American com- 
munities are rearranging school curriculums 
to produce more scientists. The President 
has added to his staff an official science ad- 
viser. Science, finally, has become enshrined, 
a national cliché—a very important thing. 

What more could scientists ask of a Na- 
tion which has seemed, for months, to hang 
on their every word? 

Odd as it may seem, they want the an- 
swer to a very simple query: “Where do we 
fit in?“ This question, dismaying and har- 
assing them for years, baffles them just as 
much today, since the sputniks as before. 
For, though everyone knows that some sort 
of partnership in national planning and 
policymaking must exist between scientists 
and Government, scientists still do not un- 
derstand the terms of the partnership. 
Moreover, they believe Government under- 
stands even less. 

Today we spend a greater percentage of 
the national income on scientific research 
and development than we did at the height 
of World War II. With these funds, the 
country has built in the last decade an un- 
precedented Government-controlled or sup- 
ported apparatus of science. But the Nation 
has yet to wire this apparatus into the 
councils of policymaking in any way that 
effectively helps it shape national decision. 

Between scientists and Government there 
stands today an almost indescribable 
labyrinth of bureaucracy. And to anyone 
watching scientists trying to operate in 
Washington, as this correspondent has done 
for several weeks, it sometimes seems that a 
generous but thoughtless Government has set 
up an obstacle race which scientists must 
win, not by brilliance, but by groping, bump- 
ing, and pushing. 

No fewer than 38 executive agencies dealing 
wholly or partly with a wide range of scien- 
tific activities now report, in theory, to the 
President. In fact, they have only the most 
perfunctory relationship with the source of 
final decision, the White House; few or none 
of their problems ever reach the President 
at all. 

Beyond and about these executive agencies 
is a penumbra of countless overlapping, con- 
flicting committees of scientific advisers and 
coordinators; the National Science Founda- 
tion listed a hundred-odd major ones in 
1956 and made no attempt to name the 
scores, or even hundreds, of lesser commit- 
tees. One of America’s most eminent scien- 
tists, a member of half a dozen such groups, 
said recently: “Practically all these damn 
advisory committees are window dressing. 
No one works. You come into Washington 
for 1 day to talk and be talked to; you 
spit out a lot of platitudes with great clarity 
and go back to your own shop. Big national 
problems in science are too tough to be 
judged by advisers in 1 day on the run,” 

Since the military, controlling between 
60 and 80 percent of all Government funds 
appropriated for science, has become the 
chief patron and employer of American sci- 
entific endeavor, it is toward the Pentagon 
that the anger and bitterness of most sci- 
entists rightly or wrongly, are directed, 
Advisory panels, subcommittees, and coordi- 
nating scientific groups cascade down the 
tables of organization under the Depart- 
ment of Defense, linked horizontally, verti- 
cally, diagonally and three dimensionally. 
Beneath these, some 90,000 paid scientists 
and engineers—probably 35 to 40 percent of 
all American creative scientific manpower— 
work across the country on projects directly 
concerned with military hardware. 

Whether as eminent advisers or payroll 
employees, these scientists must try to influ- 
ence American national policy through the 
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indirect and narrow channels of uniformed 
bureaucracies which interpret their discov- 
erles to the civilians with the power of final 
decision. And scientists—who consider their 
own opinions in this fast changing world as 
vital to policy as those of military men—feel 
they must be cautious, almost docile, in 
threading their ideas through the military. 
For the military can, out of budgetary ne- 
cessity, sheer ignorance, or piqué, cut off or 
divert funds on which the progress of na- 
tional science and the country’s security 
depend. 

The situation is, of course, acutely un- 
comfortable for the military officers who 
bear the brunt of the scientists’ criticism. 
Their primary function, they protest, is to 
protect the Nation, by their plans and with 
their resources, against the enemy, not only 
10 years hence but today. They must bal- 
ance the scientists’ urgencies about the fu- 
ture against the urgencies of immediate or 
fast approaching peril. Each service must 
conscript scientists to work on the specific 
mission for which it is responsible, even 
though duplication or conflict results, All 
too often military men must judge between 
the advice and theories of passionately con- 
flicting scientists. Above all, they must 
think of science in terms of technology and 
tools, not as broad adyenture into a future 
which may reshape man and society. 

For the scientists, the situation is, at the 
least, humiliating and frustrating. 

“It’s never been a shortage of brilliant 
science that’s held us up,” says a staff mem- 
ber of the President's Supreme Science Ad- 
visory Committee. “The brilliant, the su- 
perlative, the merely good ideas have all 
stewed around without any efficient way of 
distinguishing among them.” 

“This country has been trapped,” says Dr. 
Albert Hill, chief of the critically important 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Weapons Systems Eval- 
uation Group, and a distinguished scientist 
in his own right, “in this funny impedance. 
race between good science and bad manage- 
ment,” 

We have been treated,” says Dr. I. I. Rabi, 
Nobel prizewinner and one of the architects 
of American defense in the nuclear age, “as 
alchemists were treated by medieval kings, 
the way German princelings treated strange 
wise men showing their wares.” 

How, in a nation that first released nuclear 
energy, excels in advanced technology, and 
has so lavishly supported science, did this 
confusion come about? 

The answers lie in the past 15 years, a 
period in which the influence of science on 
national policy has receded almost as fast 
as the exploration of science has moved 
forward. 

Fundamentally, the story starts with the 
wartime OSRD, the great Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development, perhaps 
the most effective mobilization of scientific 
brains for national survival that any nation 
ever achieved. 

The OSRD was a governing body within 
science itself, empowered to sit as a high 
court of Judgment on the sometimes con- 
flicting theories of American scientists. It 
was independent of any other agency. It 
was linked directly to the White House, with 
authority to speak up whenever it believed 
science could contribute to the broad na- 
tional interest. And it confronted actual 
wartime needs and problems. 

“The OSRD was operational,” says a man 
who worked with it. “If we had been an 
advisory committee to Army, or Signal Corps, 
like today, nothing would have been done. 
We decided what was the most inviting point 
of breakthrough. The White House ap- 
proved the funds we budgeted. The engi- 
neers built the facilities we needed. We 
contracted directly with industry and uni- 
versities to do what we had planned. Then, 
when we were ready, we'd turn the stuff over 
to the proper military agency for use.” 
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“We had a hardness to our problem then,” 
says J. Robert Oppenheimer. “We knew the 
shape of the war in Europe and its strategy; 
there was unanimous clamor for real weap- 
ons with real use.” 

The end of the war ushered scientists into 
a new era. The hardness of simple combat 
strategy and requirements was replaced by 
the cultural competition and ideological 
warfare of a peaceful revolutionary world. 
At the same time, nature’s frontiers began 
to recede at an unimagined pace; science 
exploded with intellectual energy, requiring 
for its work such great sums of money that 
only the national budget could provide them, 

At this juncture OSRD was dissolved. 
Not that an ungrateful nation spurned its 
scientists. Quite the contrary. A conversion 
to science had taken place, particularly on 
the part of the military. Dr. James B. Conant 
describes it as a “fanatic enthusiasm for re- 
search and development * * * not unlike 
that of oldfashioned religious conversion.” 

But the role of scientists was grossly 
changed from the days of the OSRD. In- 
stead of controlling their own explorations, 
settling their own scientific differences and 
speaking directly to the White House, they 
found themselves enlisted in advisory panels, 
groups and committees responsible to civilian 
agencies or military services. Their funds, 
even their careers, became dependent on the 
men they advised. Their mission was in- 
creasingly confined to what a single agency 
wanted and could afford, rather than the 
strategy and statecraft of the whole Nation. 

“The classic Pentagon directive,” says Lloyd 
Berkner, one of the sages of science-in- 
defense, “is that research and development 
programs meet military requirements. 
Whereas actually, in this day and age, it 
should be the other way around.” 

The two most discussed episodes in the 
story of postwar American science—the 
rocket foul-up and the Oppenheimer case— 
both resulted directly from the confusion and 
breakdown in the partnership of science and 
Government. 

For years, the triple problem involved in 
rocketry—that of tooling a warhead down to 
a proper size, fitting it to a sufficiently pow- 
erful propulsion system, then equipping the 
rocket, with a proper guidance mechanism— 
was debated by many overlapping groups, 
with no one coming to an overall national de- 
cision, Cramped by their own narrow sery- 
ice roles and budgetary limitations, balanc- 
ing current defense needs against future 
imponderables, the Armed Forces proceeded 
in fits and starts. 

For example, the Air Force completely 
halted research on the parent of the present 
ICBM in 1947, reactivated the program only 
in 1951, and did not go into high until 1954. 
Similarly, the Naval Research Laboratory 
twice completely dissolved the complicated 
teams of scientists working on the rocket 
which was the direct precursor of the laggard 
Vanguard missile. Yet no high court of 
scientists like the OSRD could carry the 
whole problem directly to the White House 
for clean-cut decision. 

The Oppenheimer case is cited by many 
scientists as an example of what could hap- 
pen if they tried to act as if the OSRD 
still existed. For the General Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which Oppenheimer led in its postwar period, 
was the only heir to the tradition of the 
OSRD. Sitting beyond the control of 
the service arms, the General Advisory Com- 
mittee created the superiority in nuclear 
weapons on which our national strategy still 
hangs; debated and set the priorities to be 
given nuclear submarines and airplanes; 
challenged and broke the Air Force monopoly 
on the uranium bomb, and sent the mission 
to tell Eisenhower at SHAPE in Paris that 
nuclear ground weapons would soon be avall- 
able for the ground defense of Europe. 
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It was in the General Advisory Committee 

that the great argument over the hydrogen 
bomb began. 
Out of the tangle of issues aired in the 
Oppenheimer hearings—the technology of 
nuclear science, the national resources then 
available, the police charges arising from 
that period’s McCarthyism—these facts rise 
clearly: The nuclear scientists, rightly or 
wrongly, had been debating the H-bomb in 
terms of the whole sweep of national policy; 
they disagreed personally and bitterly among 
themselves, and these disagreements were 
amplified yet further by disagreement among 
other Government organs. 

No one can plow through the 992 fine- 
print pages of testimony at the Oppenheimer 
hearings without realizing how much more 
crushing for the scientist was the Air Force 
testimony—based purely on highest-level 
policy disagreements—than the security 

on which the final decision against 
Oppenheimer was technically based. Neither 
Oppenheimer nor the Air Force had worked 
in a partnership that clearly defined the 
scientist's role, protected both partners and 
gave them clear access to a final arbiter if 
vital differences arose. When the Air Force 
finally aired its opposition to Oppenheimer, 
it had to do so at a public police court. Both 
scientists and the military were trapped; a 
vital but legitimate difference of opinion was 
completely obscured in the maze of proce- 
dure. 

Says a man who was an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force at the time of the 
trial: “It was like performing an appen- 
dectomy with a crowbar.” 

Many scientists insist they learned from 
the Oppenheimer case only this: To stay 
carefully within the confines of their mis- 
sion and sponsoring agency and not let their 
minds range over the totality of the na- 
tion’s problems. 

“Several years ago,” says a member of the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee, “we 
would have argued over the nuclear air- 
plane from hell to breakfast. Now, if the 
Air Force wants a nuclear airplane, we say, 
give it to them; it’s only money. Why get 
into a fight?” 

The debate over the thermonuclear bomb 
has long receded into the past; the debate 
over the sputniks is fading too. 

But urgent questions involving science 
and national policy succeed them. Is it safe 
to explode a thermonuclear warhead beyond 
the blanket of our own dense air? Who will 
decide whether the National Science Foun- 
dation, the Atomic Energy Commission or 
the Department of Defense ponies up the 
money for the new multibillion-volt acce- 
lerator American physicists have insisted for 
a year they need? Can we beat the Russians 
to an efficient process for desalting sea 
water? Or would a crash program for solar 
energy be better for our diplomacy in Asia 
and Africa? Can we push both efforts at 
once? What of the sciences of life and 
death? Should we intensify research on a 
high-protein grain for countries where few 
eat meat? Should we mobilize our scientific 
brilliance in biology and medicine for im- 
pact on this world’s strange politics? 

Above all: Who is to answer these and 
similar questions? 

In the past 6 months, the chief and 
only positive step taken to pull order out 
of chaos has been Eisenhower's appointment 
of Dr. James R. Killian, president of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, as his per- 
sonal adviser, chairman of the reorganized 
Presidential Science Advisory Committee and 
ex officio member of the National Security 
Council. 

A brisk, incisive man with the manner and 
dispatch of a brilliant surgeon, Killian has 
performed well since he took up residence in 
Washington. He has achieved a personal re- 
lationship with the President that carries 
him trotting across the street from the old 
State Department Building to the White 
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House 2 or 3 times a week. He has brought 
about the appointment of a supreme science 
adviser to NATO. He has acquired the au- 
thority to intervene, a friend in court, when 
the many scientists in and around Washing- 
ton need help with strangling budgets and 
bureaucracies, 

Despite their respect for Killian, the atti- 
tude of most scientists toward his appoint- 
ment is still one of friendly reserve; they 
are waiting to see exactly what his jurisdic- 
tion and authority will be. Instead of being 
able to bring calm, unhurried Judgment to 
the President, Killian has so far been 
swamped with emergency business. His 
permanent staff of 5 or 6 is dreadfully inade- 
quate. The eminent scientists he has been 
conscripting for emergency guidance and 
consultation give their time unstintingly, 
but complain they cannot continue to leave 
their own responsibilities and race to Wash- 
ington. Most serious of all, Killian has no 
funds of his own, no real organization and 
no authority except the right to intercede 
directly with the President when affairs 
reach deadlock or crisis. 

Scientists are agreed on the principle, but 
not the blueprint, of the new partnership 
they want with Government. A few of those 
with longest experience in Washington want 
a full-scale Department of Science and Tech- 
nology, to Lring under one executive head all 
purely scientific agencies such as the AEC, 
the National Science Foundation, the Na- 
tional Committee on Aeronautics, the Bu- 
reau of Standards, the Weather Bureau, etc., 
leaving to the traditional Government de- 
partments only the essential service func- 
tions of science. 

Dissenters, believing that a Department of 
Science smacks of too much discipline and 
centralization, want an expansion of the 
present Killian office by giving it greater 
executive authority, a much larger staff, and 
independent funds. 

However much they disagree on forms and 
organizational boxes, scientists are unani- 
mous in wanting to be told clearly where 
they fit in, and to be given independence 
of action clearly commensurate with the role 
they must play in the Nation's policymaking. 

It seems obvious that the reorganization 
of the partnership must begin in the two 
divisions of Government that shape our poli- 
tics—the executive and Congress. 

Only Congressional discussion and investi- 
gation can clarify what scientists need in 
order to work efficiently for the Nation. At 
present, faced with a confiicting mass of 
figures from many agencies, Congress has no 
way of judging what share of the country’s 
resources go to science, and who is spending 
it. A Congressional demand that all science’s 
requirements be packaged together for one 
consideration would force the creation of 
new Congressional committees on science 
and technology, equal in power and prestige 
to those on military affairs, foreign affairs, 
and atomic energy. Only such committees 
can generate the vital political pressures 
which make Washington act. 

But beyond a corps of champions in Con- 
gress, science needs, under whatever name, 
an independent, operational place in the ex- 
ecutive structure. Only from such a base 
can disputes within science be intelligently 
settled; only from its shelter can scientists 
speak freely and safely on broad national 
problems. Though an adviser on science is 
as necessary to the President as military and 
economic aides, he cannot take the place of 
an organized understructure of scientists 
within Government who can join in the dis- 
cussion and debate of broad policy before 
final decision. 

There is as yet no name for a reorganized 
partnership of sclence and Government, be- 
cause there is no name for the new kind 
of world we live in. But the insistent fact is 
2 $ name and an accommodation must be 

‘ound, 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
happy to bring to the attention of the 
Senate an Associated Press dispatch 
from Miami, which indicates that the 
Department of Defense and the Depart- 
ment of the Army have abandoned their 
plans for the dismemberment of the 
Army National Guard. I should like to 
read the dispatch into the Recorp and 
then comment upon it. 

Under a Miami dateline, the item ap- 
pears as follows: 

The Army disclosed today that plans for 
disbanding six National Guard divisions have 
been abandoned. 

The disclosure was made by Gen. Maxwell 
D. Taylor, Army Chief of Staff, in an address 
prepared for delivery to the governors con- 
ference here. 

The original plan for reduction in the size 
of the ground National Guard grew out of 
Federal Government economy measures, 

In his prepared speech today, Taylor said 
many governors have passed along their 
thoughts on the proposal to Secretary of De- 
fense Neil McElroy and Secretary of the 
Army Wilber Brucker. 

Then Taylor added: 

“This morning Secretary Brucker and I are 
happy to announce that there has been a re- 
laxation of the original guidance upon which 
our plans thus far have been based. The 
Army has been authorized to develop a plan 
looking toward the retention of the present 
37 divisions in the reserve forces structure, 
that is 27 National Guard divisions and 10 
USAR divisions, provided that this troop 
structure is maintained with no increase of 
cost or personnel beyond currently pro- 
gramed levels.” 


Mr. President, I think I speak. for 
every Member of the Senate in expressing 
gratification over that action. If the 
National Guard and Army Reserve had 
been reduced in size as originally planned 
it would have been a very bad blow, at 
least in my judgment, to the Reserve 
program which we set up after thought- 
ful study only a few years ago. The 
proposed reduction in number of units 
and the proposed reduction of the over- 
all number, particularly of the National 
Guard, even if based only upon attrition, 
would have been a very definite blow to 
the strength of the organized Reserve 
and to the morale of the officers and men 
who have given unselfishly of their time 
and of their energy in building up what 
must be our first line of defense, after 
the Regular Army forces, in the event we 
should have the disaster of another war. 

Mr. President, I want to express my 
warm congratulations to Mr. Secretary 
McElroy, Mr. Secretary Brucker and 
General Taylor upon their reconsidera- 
tion of the earlier decision. I know it is 
difficult to reconsider an announced de- 
cision on an important matter of this 
kind, but I think the final decision is in 
line with the best interests and strong- 
est security of our Nation, and will mean 
most fair treatment to several hundred 
thousand men and officers who have be- 
come part of our National Guard and 
Army Reserve in the effort to render 
their patriotic service to our country. It 
will make those men available on a con- 
tinuing basis to better secure our country. 
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AN EXCISE TAX MORATORIUM 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
time has come to talk turkey about 
taxes. There is one tax cut which I be- 
lieve should be made—and quickly. 
That cut would start the ball rolling to- 
ward a recovery from the present slump 
and would not launch the Government 
on the dangerous course of slashed rev- 
enues and soaring deficits. 

I believe we should immediately de- 
clare a temporary moratorium on most 
Federal excise taxes—a complete or par- 
tial suspension of such taxes on manu- 
factured goods, and on transportation, 
for a limited period of time. This mora- 
torium could run until the end of the 
year or the early months of 1959. 

The evidence clearly points to higher 
prices and buyer resistance as a major 
cause of the recession. The buyers’ 
strike is most marked in durable goods. 
Industries which seem to be hardest hit 
are steel, automobiles, appliances, and 
other manufactured goods. Prices have 
risen rapidly. Consumers have balked 
at them, and we cannot blame them for 
that. 

The Federal Government must bear its 
share of the blame for high prices, be- 
cause taxes contribute to them. Taxes 
are a part of the cost of every item we 
buy. For example, taxes take 24 cents 
of every dollar spent for a new automo- 
bile. The Federal Government should do 
its part to lower prices by reducing or 
eliminating its excise taxes. 

The moratorium on excise taxes which 
I propose would kick off a real, nation- 
wide bargain sale—an immediate spur to 
buying, production, and employment. In 
my opinion, it would stimulate manufac- 
turers and businessmen to reduce their 
prices, leading to substantial, across- 
the-board price cuts, in almost every line 
of goods. Incidentally, it would raise a 
barrier against further inflation. 

A sales-tax moratorium would be a 
notice to buyers that they must act 
quickly while the taxes are suspended if 
they wish to take full advantage of the 
lower prices. 

A temporary suspension of excise taxes 
would not prevent, or prejudice, a later, 
permanent cut in either excise, income, 
or corporation taxes. On the other hand, 
a measure granting a temporary sus- 
pension would not be an open invitation 
for hasty, ill-considered amendments for 
all kinds of tax cuts at this time. Fur- 
thermore, a moratorium on excise taxes 
would give the economy sufficient mo- 
mentum to carry it through the period 
when such taxes might be reimposed, 
and would not eat up next year’s market 
with this year’s sales. 

When a smart merchant finds his 
shelves filling and his sales sagging he 
conducts a bargain sale. An excise-tax 
moratorium would be a nationwide bar- 
gain sale. It would be a clearance sale, 
a certainly not a going-out-of-business 
sale. z 


AIRPLANE COLLISIONS—NEED OF 
AIRWAY CONTROLS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor at this point as 
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a part of my remarks an editorial en- 
titled “Another Midair Crash,” published 
in the Chicago Daily Tribune of today; 
also an editorial entitled “Anarchy in 
the Air,” published in the Washington 
Post of today. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of May 21, 
1958] 


ANOTHER Mam CRASH 

Another military plane has rammed a 
commercial airliner in midair—the second 
such tragedy in less than a month—and this 
time 12 persons were killed. 

The latest collision involved a Capital Air- 
lines Viscount and a Maryland National 
Guard jet fighter, and took place near Wash- 
ington. The previous accident, near Las 
Vegas, Nev., cost 49 lives. 

Yesterday's accident can be attributed di- 
rectly to the inexcusable failure of Govern- 
ment agencies to stop military training 
flights in commercial airlanes. The jet is 
said to have appeared out of a cloud bank 
and crashed into the side of the Viscount. 
How many more lives must be lost before the 
military departments and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board will awaken from their 
lethargy and do something besides investi- 
gate? 

After the Nevada collision the Tribune 
and many other voices demanded that mili- 
tary training flights be forbidden in com- 
mercial routes, just as commercial planes are 
already forbidden to fly in military airlanes. 
This was an obvious corrective which should 
have been taken immediately. 

As if to emphasize the need for action, 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority itself pub- 
lished a study on May 11 stating quite 
plainly the increasing danger of midair col- 
lisions and attributing it to crowded skies 
near airports and to the fact that in most 
planes the pilot cannot see a plane ap- 
proaching from the rear, from aboye, or 
from below. 

With jet fighters darting about the skies 
at speeds exceeding that of sound, it is 
painfully evident that they have no busi- 
ness flying in the paths of commercial air- 
liners. But even so nothing has been done 
to stop them. 

In urging action on April 24, this paper 
said there was no telling when fate would 
decree the next such accident. We now 
have the answer. Are those in authority 
so obtuse that we must await still another 
tragic example? 

[From the Washington Post of May 21, 1958] 
ANARCHY IN THE AIR 

There are bound to be hard and searching 
questions raised in the wake of yesterday's 
terrible midair collision in the skies over 
nearby Brunswick, Md. Only a month ago, 
49 lives were lost when an Air Force jet 
rammed into a United Air Lines transport 
near Las Vegas—and now 12 more persons 
have been killed in circumstances that seem 
grimly comparable. The Capital Airlines 
Viscount was only minutes away from 
Friendship Airport on its allotted course 
when a Maryland National Guard jet trainer 
operating on visual control rules apparently 
struck the left wing of the passenger plane. 
This makes the fourth midair collision since 
January 31, 1957, between military and com- 
mercial aircraft. Why? 

One reason is the woeful inadequacy of air 
traffic controls. It would be considered in- 
tolerable if near-anarchy prevailed on the 
automobile highways, yet something approxi- 
mating this condition prevails in the high- 
ways of the air. An estimated 11,000 aircraft 
of all types are flying in the country’s air- 
Ways at any given moment—yet the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has hardly any 
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control over the military plane routes, The 
result is that last year there were some 971 
near-misses in the air (including 53 in the 
Washington area)—many involving free- 
wheeling military aircraft. And next fall, the 
risks will be increased as jet transports begin 
fiying on commercial routes. 

The need is desperate to end the anarchy 
in the airways and to safeguard the needs of 
the country’s civil air transport system 
against military encroachment. The Mary- 
land tragedy ought to increase demand for 
prompt effectuation of the CAA’s proposed 
5-year program for modernizing air traffic 
controls—and increase interest in Senator 
Monroney’s plan for an overall Federal Avia- 
tion Authority which could coordinate civil 
and military traffic. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend both newspapers for these excel- 
lent editorials. The time is past due 
when the Congress should make per- 
fectly clear to the military that they 
must follow an air policy which will 
prevent murder in the air because of a 
failure on the part of the Military Es- 
tablishment to follow safety regulations 
which are applied to civilian aircraft. 

The Air Force must be brought under 
the regulations of the Civilian Aero- 
nautics Authority. During the past 
year I have talked with a considerable 
number of pilots of commercial air- 
planes on my flights about the country. 
The appropriate Senate committee had 
better bring some pilots before it and 
listen to what the pilots who are operat- 
ing commercial aircraft are saying with 
regard to the violation of commonsense 
safety regulations by the Air Force in 
handling military planes. 

Of the last 5 collisions in the air, 4 
have been with Air Force planes. The 
appropriate Senate committee owes it 
to the country to proceed immediately 
to see to it that a thorough investiga- 
tion is made of the policies of the Air 
Force in connection with flying military 
aircraft, because we have a duty to see 
to it that the Air Force is brought into 
line. 

What the pilots of commercial planes 
tell me with regard to the bad judgment 
being exercised by the Air Force is 
shocking. Such conduct should be 
brought to an end. The American peo- 
ple have the right to have a feeling of 
safety. They have a right to feel that 
when they get into a commercial air- 
plane, some military aircraft is not going 
to crash into it, as happened yesterday. 

I urge that the appropriate Senate 
committee proceed with hearings to de- 
termine why Air Force planes are con- 
tinually crashing into commercial 
planes, resulting in great loss of life. 

Mr. PAYNE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier today two of our col- 
leagues called attention to the un- 
fortunate tragedy which occurred yes- 
terday near Brunswick, Md., when an 
Air National Guard jetplane collided 
with a Capital Airlines plane. 

During the course of his remarks the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] had printed in the Record the 
excellent editorial entitled “Anarchy in 
the Air”, which was published in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
this morning. 

Mr. President, my colleague, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
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Curtis] spoke with references to a reso- 
lution he submitted in connection with 
the control of airspace, and made re- 
marks concerning the activities of the 
committee. He expressed hope that the 
resolution would receive immediate con- 
sideration. 

It is simply my purpose at this mo- 
ment to invite attention to the fact that 
the subcommittee dealing with aviation, 
under the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, of which the present 
acting minority leader, the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL], 
is the ranking member, and on which I 
am privileged to serve, has for a con- 
siderable period of time been delving 
into the problem. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], who is not on 
the floor at this time, and was not on 
the floor at the time of the discussion, 
has been conducting hearings in con- 
nection with the problem of control of 
airspace and the dangers inherent in 
the jet age which is upon us, involving 
such lamentable accidents as have re- 
cently occurred. 

So that no one may be misinformed, 
let me say there is in process proposed 
legislation which will definitely be 
brought to the attention of the sub- 
committee. It is my hope, as I know 
it is the hope of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], that 
perhaps we will be able to bring about 
definite, concerted action in the way of 
complete control, under one coordinated 
body, of the air over the Nation. There 
are difficulties in the present situation, 
since the control of the civilian end of 
the traffic is with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, and the military arm 
controls, to the very greatest extent, the 
activities which take place under mili- 
tary auspices. 

Gen. Ted Curtis was called upon to 
make a special study of this problem last 
year, and he did a remarkable job. The 
work has been carried on by the present 
administration, in an endeavor to pro- 
vide some definite answers. 

It is simply my purpose to say that 
the appropriate committee of the Con- 
gress has not lost sight of the particular 
problem. The committee is at work on 
the subject. I am sure the committee 
will continue its work until it evolves an 
answer which will at least help to end 
the tragic accidents which have resulted 
from the present situation. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.PAYNE. Iam very happy to yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I wish to commend 
the distinguished Senator from Maine for 
what he has had to say with regard to 
the unfortunate event of yesterday, 
tragic in all its aspects. The situation 
was aptly pointed out by the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine, who is a 
member of the subcommittee on which I 
am privileged to serve, under the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEy] as chairman. 

AS was pointed out by the Senator from 
Maine, a troublesome situation has been 
presented to us. On a number of occa- 
sions suggestions have been made as to 
what was likely to happen. The need 
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for some type of legislation to prevent 
just such disasters was pointed out. In 
connection with what the Senator from 
Maine has said, I do not believe there is 
any more important subject to which we 
can direct our attention before the Sen- 
ate adjourns this year than the subject 
to which the Senator from Maine has 
called attention. I commend him for it. 
Mr. PAYNE. I thank my colleague 
from Kansas for his remarks. As he 
knows, and as he has so well stated, our 
committee has been greatly concerned 
about air-traffic safety controls. It is 
the duty and responsibility of Congress 
to see to it that adequate funds are made 
available—and not in niggardly sums— 
in order to maintain the best possible 
air-safety control system which can be 
devised for the protection of those who 
use the airways. That has not always 
been the case in the past. Serious re- 
ductions have been made in appropria- 
tions, but now we are making some 
progress. However, we have a long way 
to go to compensate for the lag which 
occurred a number of years ago. 


SENATE PROCEDURE—BOOK BY 
CHARLES L, WATKINS, PARLIA- 
MENTARIAN, AND FLOYD M. RID- 
DICK, ASSISTANT PARLIAMEN- 
TARIAN 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I hold in 
my hand a book which appeared on the 
desks of Senators today, entitled “Sen- 
ate Procedure,” by Charles L. Watkins, 
Parliamentarian, and Floyd M. Riddick, 
Assistant Parliamentarian. 

I desire to express my indebtedness 
to the two Parliamentarians for the book 
which they have made available to Sen- 
ators. While I have not read the book, 
I have turned its pages. Knowing what 
I know about the Senate rules, I feel 
assured that we have here a scholarly 
work, which will be of great assistance 
to Senators for decades to come. I ex- 
tend my congratulations to the two Par- 
liamentarians, and my heartfelt thanks. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] with ref- 
erence to the new book, entitled “Sen- 
ate Procedure,” which we find on our 
desks today. The book is written by 
Charles L. Watkins, Parliamentarian, 
and Floyd M. Riddick, Assistant Parlia- 
mentarian, I have scanned the book. I 
look forward with a great deal of interest 
to the privilege of reading it. It presents 
Senate procedure to us in a way which 
is readable and understandable. I wish 
to commend the authors of the book. I 
believe that the action of the Senate in 
authorizing its publication was very 
wise. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to add my word to what 
has already been said about the Parlia- 
mentarians of the Senate. 

I have debated with Mr. Watkins many 
times at the desk. I have not always 
agreed with him, but I have always re- 
spected his judgment and integrity. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I wish to express my personal thanks 
and appreciation to the Parliamentarian, 
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Mr. Charles L. Watkins, and to the As- 
sistant Parliamentarian, Mr. Floyd M. 
Riddick, for the fine services they have 
rendered the Senate, the fine services 
they have rendered the cause of demo- 
cratic government, the fine services they 
have rendered the cause of orderly pro- 
cedure, and the fine services they have 
rendered to the American people. The 
many, many hours and days and weeks 
and months and years of cumulative 
work, the authors have now produced a 
valuable documentary volume entitled 
“Senate Procedure” which has been dis- 
tributed to Senators this morning. A 
great storehouse of seasoned knowledge 
and experience has now been made 
available in the permanent form of a 
manual of Senate procedure. 

In talking with Mr. Watkins, in my 
brief 12% months in the Senate, and 
with his able assistant, Mr. Riddick, I 
have sought their advice many times on 
precedents and practices of the Senate. 
I believe that our able Parliamentarian 
first went on the Senate payroll in 1904. 
He has rendered his services to the 
Senate for more than a half century. 

I wish to point to another signal honor 
and distinction of the senior Parlia- 
mentarian. 

At the time of the United Nations 
Conference in 1945, upon the motion of 
the former chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and a senior 
delegate of the United States delegation 
to the United Nations Charter Treaty 
Conference, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas, the Honorable Tom 
Connally of Texas, Mr. Watkins was se- 

_ lected to serve as the parliamentarian 
of the first International Conference of 
the United Nations where he served 
with honor and distinction. 

Now a part of the accumulated wis- 
dom and knowledge of these gentlemen 
has been condensed into one volume for 

- our benefit, for the benefit of good gov- 
ernment, and for the benefit of the 
American people. They are due the 
thanks and praise and appreciation of 
every Member of the Senate, and I be- 
lieve every Member feels grateful for and 
eee of the fine work they have 

one, 


THE GREAT DECISIONS PROGRAM 
FOR THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, as a 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, it has been my pleasure to 
study a series of opinion ballots on im- 
portant questions relating to our foreign 
policy. These ballots were issued in 
connection with the great decisions pro- 
gram now being carried on in my home 
State of Oregon. 

The ballots were tabulated at Oregon 
State College, and thereafter were sum- 
marized in news releases distributed by 
the Oregon State College news bureau. 

Four extremely important phases of 
our foreign policy were most recently 
the subjects of opinion ballots and news 
résumés of the great decisions program 
in Oregon. They were: Awakening 
Africa—Threat. or Promise?; What 
United States Economic Policy for Sur- 
vival?; Should the United States Trade 
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With Red China?; and Whose U. N. 
Is it? 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks the Oregon great deci- 
sions ballots and news releases on each 
of the foregoing topics. 

There being no objection, the ballots 
and news releases were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

OPINION BAaLLOT—AFRICA 


(Discussing the facts is the first step; ar- 
riving at an informed opinion is the next. 
As you weigh the answers on this ballot, bear 
in mind the consequences of each policy. 
Check only those policies you are willing to 
support—and be sure your anwers do not 
contradict each other. Remember, your opin- 
ion counts—make it an informed opinion.) 

1, Should the United States take a stronger 
stand on self-determination and independ- 
ence for African territories? (Check any 
policies you would support or write in your 
own opinion.) 

(a) Actively support the colonial policies 
of our allies (Belgium, Britain, France, Italy, 
Portugal) : 2 percent. 

(b) Avoid open conflict with our allies 
but use United States influence with them to 
speed progress toward independence: 54 per- 
cent. 

(c) Take a strong stand in the U. N. Trus- 
teeship Council actively encouraging more 
rapid progress toward independence: 32 per- 
cent. 

(a) Support independence in principle in 
the U. N. Trusteeship Council, but take into 
account that some territories are not so well 
prepared as others for self-government: 
61 percent. 

(e) Set an example on the self-determina- 
tion question by speeding self-government 
in United States Trust Territories (Marshall, 
Mariana, and Caroline Islands in the Pa- 
cific) : 25 percent. 

(f) Set an example by granting statehood 
and national voting rights to Alaska and 
Hawaii: 54 percent. 

(g) Keep hands off African colonial issue: 
5 percent. 

(h) In cooperation with our allies, actively 
assist in the economic, social, and political 
development of African territories: 55 per- 
cent. 

(i) Expand our exchange of persons pro- 
gram with Africa; bring more African po- 
litical leaders to the United States for edu- 
cation: 70 percent. 

(j) Confine our activities to those terri- 
tories which have strategic or economic im- 
portance to the United States: 6 percent. 

(k) Other: 9 percent. 

2. Should the United States expand its pro- 
gram for economic and technical assistance 
to Africa? (Check those policies you would 
support or write in your own opinion.) 

(a) Continue our present policy of modest 
technical assistance, leaving major economic 
aid (for capital development) to the colonial 
governments and private enterprise: 22 per- 
cent. 

(b) Expand our economic aid (for capital 
development) to independent countries in 
Africa: 32 percent. 

(c) Expand our economic aid to African 
territories: 22 percent. 

(d) Concentrate our aid on those areas 
which have economic or strategic Importance 
to the United States: 11 percent, 

(e) Allocate a larger proportion of total 
United States aid to Africa: 28 percent. 

(f) Step up military programs in Africa, 
including military aid to friendly countries 
like Ethiopia and the construction of more 
strategic airbases: 11 percent. 

(g) Decrease United States economic aid 
to Africa: 12 percent. 

(h) Expand our exchange of persons pro- 
gram with Africa; bring more African tech- 
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nicians and administrators to this country 
for study: 68 percent. 

(i) Encourage United States private Invest- 
ment in Africa by negotiating treaties with 
independent and colonial governments to 
safeguard United States private capital: 34 
Percent. 

(J) Urge a larger role for the U. N. tn the 
economic development of Africa; channel 
more United States assistance through the 
U. N.: 60 percent. 

(k) Other: 7 percent. 


UNITED STATES EDUCATION AID TO AFRICA 
Draws Tor DECISIONS Vorn 

Increased opportunities for African po- 
litical leaders, administrators, and techni- 
clans to study in the United States are 
favored by more than two-thirds of all 
Oregonians balloting on the great decisions 
foreign policy issue, Awakening Africa— 
Threat or Promise? 

Ballots from discussion groups im 32 Ore- 
gon counties were tabulated this week at 
Oregon State College. Voting placed strong 
reliance upon education and United Nations 
in developing Africa while guarding against 
Communist inroads. 

On the question of whether the United 
States should take a stronger stand on self- 
determination and independence for African 
territories, balloting showed: 

Seventy percent believed the United States 
should expand its exchange of persons pro- 
gram with Africa, bringing more African 
political leaders to the United States for 
education. 

Sixty-one percent also favored a policy of 
supporting independence of African terri- 
tories in principle in the U. N. trusteeship 
council, taking into account that some ter- 
ritories are not so well prepared as others 
for self-government. Only 2 percent thought 
the United States should actively support 
the colonial policies of our allies, Belgium, 
Britain, France, Italy, and Portugal. 

Fifty-five percent said America should 
assist, in cooperation with our allies, in the 
economic, social, and political development 
of African territories. An equal number 
thought we should set an example on the 
self-determination question by granting 
statehood and national voting rights to 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

On the question of whether the United 
States should expand its program for eco- 
nomic and technical assistance to Africa, 
balloting was as follows: 

Sixty-eight percent favored expanding our 
exchange of persons program with Africa, 
bringing more African technicians and ad- 
ministrators to this country for study. 

Sixty percent also favored a larger role 
for the U. N. in the economic development 
of Africa, channeling more United States 
assistance through the U. N. Only 12 per- 
cent thought we should decrease United 
States economic aid or concentrate our aid 
on those areas having economic or strategic 
importance to the United States. 

Thirty-four percent would encourage 
United States private investment in Africa 
by negotiating treaties with independent 
and colonial governments to safeguard pri- 
vate capital. 


OPINION BaLLor—Economics 

(Discussing the facts is the first step; ar- 
riving at an informed opinion is the next. 
As you weigh the answers on this ballot, bear 
in mind the consequences of each policy. 
Check only those policies you are willing to 
support—and be sure your answers do not 
contradict each other. Remember, your 
opinion counts—make it an informed opin- 
ion.) 
1. Should the United States adopt more 
liberal policies in world trade? (Check any 
Policies you would support or write in your 
own opinion.) 
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(a) Congress should take no steps that will 
increase the flow of foreign imports into 
United States markets to compete with 
United States products: 9 percent. 

(b) Congress should support present recip- 
rocal trade arrangements by renewing the 
Trade Agreements Act: 61 percent. 

(c) Congress should liberalize United 
States trade policies by authorizing the Pres- 
ident to make further tariff reductions on a 
reciprocal basis with other nations: 45 per- 
cent. 

(d) Congress should permit the President 
to make further tariff reductions, on a recip- 
rocal basis with other nations, except in per- 
il-point cases where an American producer 
might be injured by increased competition: 
34 percent. 

(e) Congress should help strengthen GATT 
by ratifying United States participation in 
the tion for Trade Cooperation 
(GATT's proposed administrative machin- 
ery): 63 percent. 

(f) Congress should refuse to renew the 
Trade Agreements Act (thus taking the 
United States out of GATT): 2 percent. 

(g) Other: 3 percent. 

2. Should the United States increase its 
foreign aid activities? (Check those policies 
you would support or write in your own 
opinion.) 

(a) Congress should maintain foreign aid 
at about present levels: 10 percent. 

(b) Congress should maintain present aid 
levels but put greater emphasis on economic 
aid, less emphasis on military aid: 53 per- 
cent. 

(c) Congress should maintain present aid 
levels but put greater emphasis on military 
assistance: 2 percent. 

(d) Congress should increase all types of 
foreign aid activity: 6 percent. 

(e) Congress should increase economic as- 
sistance to underdeveloped nations: 52 per- 
cent. 

(f) Congress should put more emphasis on 
loans and technical cooperation and less em- 
phasis on outright grants: 80 percent. 

(g) Congress should reduce all kinds of 
foreign aid spending: 5 percent. 

(h) Congress should reduce military assist- 
ance programs: 16 percent. 

(i) Congress should reduce economic as- 
sistance programs: 4 percent. 

(j) United States should channel more 
United States aid through the U. N.: 47 per- 
cent. 

(k) United States should channel less 
United States aid through the U. N.: 4 per- 
cent. 

(1) Other: 7 percent. 

3. Should the United States make other ad- 
jJustments in its foreign economic policy? 
(Check any policies you would support or 
write in your own opinion.) 

(a) United States should encourage United 
States business to invest more private capital 
in the underdeveloped nations (providing, 
for example, special tax benefits and more 
extensive United States insurance on over- 
seas investments): 42 percent. 

(b) United States should not expect 
United States private business to accept re- 
sponsibility for economic development 
abroad: 9 percent. 

(c) United States should step up its farm 
surpluses disposal program in needy areas of 
the world: 60 percent. 

(d) United States should avoid creating 
problems for other farm surplus nations 
through our own surplus disposal program: 
32 percent. 

(e) United States should accept the role 
of world leadership in an attempt to treat 
world economic problems on a genuinely co- 
operative basis with all nations of the world: 
59 percent. 

(f) United States should accept the role of 
leadership in the non-Communist world, at- 
tempting to meet economic problems on a 
cooperative basis in these areas of the world 
only: 22 percent, 
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(g) United States should take no steps 
that would cause even temporary disloca- 
tions in the American economy: 11 percent. 

(h) Other: 7 percent, 

LIBERAL WORLD TRADE POLICIES SUPPORTED IN 
Decisions VOTE 


Liberal policies in world trade in line with 
administration-backed legislation now be- 
fore Congress are favored by most Orego- 
nians balloting on the great decisions discus- 
sion topic, “What United States economic 
policy for survival?” 

Ballots were tabulated this week at Oregon 
State College for the 6th topic in a series 
of 8 foreign policy issues discussed during the 
1958 great-decisions program. 

Discussion groups in 32 Oregon counties 
participated this year in the program spon- 
sored by Oregon State College extension 
service and general extension division of the 
State system of higher education, in co- 
operation with the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. 

The majority of great-decisions voters sup- 
ported present reciprocal-trade arrangements. 
Sixty-one percent voted for renewal of the 
Trade Agreements Act which became law in 
1934 but which is due to expire June 30. 

Only 2 percent of Oregon voters thought 
Congress should refuse renewal of the act. 
The remaining ballots favored even more 
liberal trade agreements, authorizing the 
President to make further tariff reductions 
on a reciprocal basis with other nations. 

Congressional debate on the Trade Agree- 
ments Act has cut across party lines with 
some opponents of the bill arguing that high 
tariff protection to United States business 
is needed to bolster sagging employment and 
production. 

On the question of whether the United 
States should increase its foreign aid activ- 
ities, Oregonians voted on policy alternatives 
as follows: 

Eighty percent said Congress should put 
more emphasis on loans and technical coop- 
eration and less emphasis on outright grants. 
More than half the voters thought the United 
States should give greater emphasis to eco- 
nomic aid and less to military aid. Only 5 
percent of the voters thought Congress 
should reduce all kinds of foreign-aid spend- 
ing. 

Fifty-two percent favored increased United 
States economic assistance to underdevel- 
oped nations. 

Forty-seven percent thought the United 
States should channel more aid through the 
United Nations, while only 4 percent called 
for less U. N. channeling, and 49 percent ex- 
pressed no opinion. 

On the question of whether the United 
States should make other adjustments in its 
foreign economic policy, alternatives were 
rated as follows: 

Sixty percent thought the United States 
should step up its farm surplus disposal pro- 
gram in needy areas of the world, while 32 
percent said we should avoid creating prob- 
lems for other farm-surplus nations through 
our disposal program. Other countries, not- 
ably Canada and Australia, have complained 
that the United States disposal program robs 
them of regular markets. 

Fifty-nine percent thought the United 
States should accept world leadership by co- 
operating on economic problems with all 
nations, while 22 percent thought we should 
accept such leadership only in dealing with 
non-Communist countries. About one-fifth 
of the voters expressed no opinion. 


— 


OPINION BALLor— Rr CHINA 
(Discussing the facts is the first step: ar- 
riving at an informed opinion is the next. 
As you weigh the answers on this ballot, 
bear in mind the consequences of each pol- 
icy. Check only those policies you are will- 
ing to support—and be sure your answers do 
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not contradict each other. Remember, your 
opinion counts—make it an informed opin- 
ion.) 

1. What basic attitude should guide 
United States policy toward Red China? 
(Check any statements you agree with or 
write in your own opinion.) 

(a) The Communist regime in China is a 
passing phase; the United States should act 
on the assumption that the Communist 
government will ultimately be overthrown: 
7 percent. 

(b) Strict communism in China is a 
passing phase; United States policy should 
allow for the possibility that Peiping’s pres- 
ent methods may give way to a more re- 
laxed or liberal government in the future: 18 
percent. 

(c) We do not have enough evidence that 
communism, in any form, is on the way out 
in China; we should learn to live with the 
Peiping government: 40 percent. 

(d) We do not have enough evidence that 
communism is on the way out but there is 
no good reason for us to have anything more 
to do with them than we have at present: 17 
percent. 

(e) The Red China government is a major 
power in the Far East, controlling 25 per- 
cent of the world’s people; the United States 
should normalize relations: 41 percent. 

(f) We shouldn’t go too far too fast in 
normalizing relations with Peiping; we may 
have to r ize them someday but we 
should move slowly and demand a high 
price: 29 percent. 

(g) Russia and China may someday be 
rivals for leadership of the Communist bloc; 
we should encourage this by establishing 
better commercial and political relations 
with Peiping: 24 percent. 

(h) More liberal commercial and political 
policies toward Peiping would probably have 
little effect on Russian-Red Chinese rela- 
tions; 22 percent. 

(i) Other: 6 percent. 

2. How should the United States deal with 
Red China’s growing importance in the 
world? (Check all the policies you feel the 
United States should follow or write in your 
own.) 

(a) Continue to arm and aid our Asian 
allies to check any military expansion by Red 
China: 25 percent. 

(b) Be willing to provide economic assist- 
ance, when needed, to any non-Communist 
country (such as India) in order to help 
prevent the spread of communism by polit- 
ical or subversive means: 58 percent. 

(c) Put less emphasis on military de- 
fenses in Asia and more emphasis on eco- 
nomic defenses—helping non-Communist 
governments raise the living standards of 
their peoples: 62 percent. 

(d) Refuse aid to any Asian country that 
refuses to join a western military pact 
against communism. [Note: this would ex- 
clude India, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, etc.]: 
4 percent. 

(e) Refuse aid to any Asian country that 
deals in strategic materials with Red China. 
Note: this is currently United States law 
but the President has some discretion, as in 
the case of Ceylon which receives United 
States aid although it sells rubber to Pei- 
ping.]: 11 percent. 

(f£) Help the Nationalist government on 
Taiwan to accomplish its stated aim of re- 
capturing the Chinese mainland: 8 percent. 

(g) Maintain good relations with Taiwan 
but do not expect this government to take 
over mainland China: 52 percent. 

(h) Extend full or partial diplomatic rec- 
ognition to Peiping: 34 percent. 

(i) Agree to seating Peiping in the U. N. 
as the government of China: 16 percent. 

(j) Other: 7 percent. 

3. Should the United States change its 
policies on trade with Red China? (Check 
any statement you agree with or write in 
your own opinion.) 
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(a) On allied trade with Red China, con- 
-tinue our present policy—insist on special 
restrictions that do not apply to trade with 
other Communist countries: 7 percent. 

(b) On allied trade with Red China, go 
along with our principal allies—apply the 
same restrictions to Red China that apply to 
other Communist countries: 35 percent. 

(e) On allied trade with Red China, try 
to maintain special restrictions but recog- 
nize that some of our allies (like Japan) 
need more normal China trade for their own 

ty: 39 percent, 

(a) On United States trade with Red 
China, continue our present policy of total 

: 10 t. 

(e) On United States trade with Red 
China, experiment with limited trade: 27 
percent, 

(£) On United States trade with Red China, 
put it on the same basis as United States 
trade with Russia: 31 percent. 

(g) Abandon all trade restrictions for all 

countries, including China; trade 
embargoes have not prevented the Commu- 
nist world from approaching self-sufficiency: 


13 percent. 

&) Maintain restrictions on trade with all 
Communist countries; this certainly causes 
them some economic hardships: 17 percent. 

(i) Other: 4 percent. 

OREGONIANS Diviwep on Issue or UNITED 
Srates-Rep CHINA POLICIES 

United States foreign policy for dealing 
with Red China ran into sharp division of 
opinion among Oregonians balloting on the 
great decisions discussion topic, “Should the 
United States trade with Red China?” 

Ballots tabulated this week at Oregon 
State College indicated growing sentiment 
for easing foreign policy and trade relations 
with Red China, but at least 10 percent of 
the voters turned “thumbs down” on any 
concessions to the Mao Tse-tung Commu- 
nist regime. 

Forty percent of the voters thought the 
United States should develop normal policy 
relations with Red China, recognizing it as a 
major power in the Far East. About 30 per- 
cent of the voters, however, favored mov- 
ing slowly and demanding a high price before 

izing the Peiping government. Less 
than 10 percent felt that the Communist 
regime in China is a passing phase that will 
ultimately be overthrown. 

In the question of how the United States 
should deal with Red China’s growing im- 
portance in the world, balloting was as 
follows: 

Sixty-two percent thought the United 
States should put less emphasis on military 
defenses in Asia and more on economic de- 
fenses—helping nonCommunist governments 
raise living standards. However, 25 percent 
said the United States should continue to 
arm and aid our Asian allies to check any 
military expansion by Red China. 

While 52 percent favored maintaining 
good relations with Taiwan (island base for 
President Chiang Kal-shek's Nationalist 
Chinese Government-in-exile) only 8 percent 
thought we should help the Nationalist 
government to accomplish its stated aim of 
recapturing the Chinese mainland. 

Thirty-four percent thought this country 
should extend full or partial diplomatic rec- 
ognition to the Communist Peiping gov- 
ernment 


Balloting on United States trade policies 
with Red China was as follows: 

Forty percent said the United States and 
allies should try to maintain special trade 
restrictions against Red China while liberal- 
izing the position for such allies as Japan 
that need more normal China trade for their 
own prosperity. 

Present United States trade policy places 
a ban on strategic goods to all territories 
controlled by the Chinese Government, The 
China embargo list contains 200 more pro- 
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hibited items than does the trade embargo 
with the Soviet Union and satellites. 

‘Thirty-five percent of the voters would 
ease the embargo, going along with our 
principal allies to apply the same restric- 
tions to Red China that apply to other Com- 
munist countries and include the most im- 
portant strategic items. 

Ten percent thought the United States 
should continue its present policy of total 
embargo with Red China. However, nearly 
15 percent said the United States should 
abandon all trade restrictions for all Com- 
munist countries on the basis that em- 
bargoes have not prevented the Communist 
world from approaching self-sufficiency, 


OPINION BALLOT—UNITED NATIONS 


(Discussing the fact is the first step; arriv- 
ing at an informed opinion is the next. As 
you weigh the answers on this ballot, bear in 
mind the ces of each policy. 
Check only those policies you are willing to 
support, and be sure your answers do not 
contradict each other. Remember, your 
opinion counts; make it an informed opin- 
ion.) 

1. Should the United States work for im- 
portant changes in the U. N. now? (Check 
any changes you believe the United States 
should support or write m your own sugges- 
tions.) 

(a) Give more weight to votes of the great 
powers in the General Assembly: 10 percent. 

(b) Abolish the veto for the five perma- 
nent members of the Security Council: 27 
percent. 

(c) Place restrictions om the authority of 
the Secretary General: 4 percent. 

(d) Give the Secretary General more pow- 
er to act independently: 20 percent. 

(e) Give the U. N. more authority to en- 
force its decisions: 45 percent. 

(t) Attempt no important changes in the 
U. N. now; the charter reflects the political 
realities of the world situation: 33 percent. 

(g) Other: 9 percent. 

2. Should the United States support the 
establishment of a permanent U. N. police 
force? (Check those proposals you believe 
the United States should support or write in 
your own recommendations. Note that some 
questions are paired as either-or“ alterna- 
tives.) 

(a) Establish a large, well-equipped, per- 
manent U. N. military force: 23 percent; or 

(b) Establish a token police force which 
will represent the prestige of the U. N. (on 
the UNEF pattern): 38 percent. 

(c) Maintain a permanent force at a U. N. 
base, ready to go into action on short notice 
anywhere in the world: 30 percent; or 

(d) Maintain on a permanent basis a U. N. 
military staff only; have pledged forces avail- 
able in member countries for mobilization in 
an emergency: 42 percent. 

(e) Use complete units from existing 
armed forces of member states (as for 
UNEF): 33 percent; or 

(t) Recruit soldiers for the future on an 
individual volunteer basis: 17 percent. 

(g) Equip the permanent force with tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons: 24 percent. 

(h) Prohibit the permanent, great power 
members of the Security Council from fur- 
nishing units for the force: 17 percent. 

(1) Recognize that a U. N. police force can 
have no military power and little moral pow- 
er if a large natiom chooses to ignore it, 
therefore, make no effort to set up a perma- 
nent force at present: 11 percent. 

(j) Other: 6 percent. 

3. Should the United States continue to 
pay the largest share of the U. N's budget? 
(Check the attitudes which you think 
should guide future United States policy or 
write in your own opinion.) 

(a) Our current share (30 percent) is not 
too much of a drain on a country which pro- 
duces 40 percent of all the world’s goods and 
services: 43 percent. 
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N. does: 7 percent. 

(c) It makes no sense for the underde- 
veloped nations to pay a larger share of the 
V. N.'s costs because these are the countries 
that have most need for economic and tech- 
nical assistance under the U. N's budget: 
37 percent. 

(d) We may have to carry more of the bur- 
den for the present, but we should urge 
other nations to contribute more as they 
can afford it: 71 percent. 

(e) Our contribution to the U. N. should 
be no larger than the confribution of any 
other great power member: 16 percent. 

(f) Communist countries should contrib- 
ute a larger share of the budget: 27 percent, 

(g) Other: 5 percent. 

4. Should the United States continue to 
make extensive use of the U. N. as an impor- 
tant instrument of United States foreign 
policy? (Check the directions you think 
United States policy should follow in the 
future or write in your own opinion.) 

(a) Continue working through the U. N. 
as we are now doing: 42 percent. 

(b) Try to handle all major international 
disputes through the U. N. only: 32 percent. 

(c) Recognize that the U. N. has little 
value in settling major disputes between the 
great powers, make more use of direct nego- 
tiation and diplomacy: 9 percent. 

(d) Recognize that the U. N. has limited 
usefulness in any political dispute (even be- 
tween small powers), rely less on U. N. politi- 
eal machinery: 5 percent. 

(e) Recognize both the usefulness and the 
limitations of the U, N., be willing to work 
through the U. N., use direct negotiation, se- 
cret diplomacy, “summit conferences,” and 
all other foreign-policy channels in the 
proper place, at the proper time; be flexible: 
62 percent, 

(1) Give less support to the U. N.’s eco- 
nomic, social, and other nonpolitical activi- 
ties: 3 percent. 

(g) Give greater support to the U. N.’s 
nonpolitical activities: 52 percent, 

(h) Other: 6 percent. 

OREGONIANS Give Unrrep NATIONS STRONG 
SUPPORT 


Strong support for United Nations—finan- 
cial, military, and delegation of more au- 
thority—was favored by Oregonians ballot- 
ing on the final 1958 Great Decisions issue, 
“Whose U. N. Is It?“ 

Ballots were tabulated this week at 
Oregon State College, closing the 8-weeks’ 
program carried on in 32 Oregon counties to 
increase understanding of key foreign policy 
issues the United States faces this year. 

In balloting on whether the United States 
should work for important changes in the 
U. N. Oregonians rated policy alternatives in 
the following order: 

Forty-five percent thought the U. N. 
should be given more authority to enforce 
its decisions, 

Thirty-three percent said the United 
States should attempt no important 
changes in the U. N. now, feeling that the 
U. N. Charter reflects the political realities 
of the world situation. Under the Charter, 
any major issue in the Security Council is 
subject to veto by great power members— 
United States, Britain, China, France, 
Russia. 

Oregonians were about evenly split on the 
veto issue, however, with 27 percent voting 
for abolishment of the veto and the 5 
permanent members of the Security 
Council, 

Twenty percent said the Secretary Gen- 
eral should have more power to act inde- 
pendently. In both the Suez and Hun- 
garian crises, the U. N. Secretary General 

old, performed a key role. 


Dag 
Responsibilities included placement of U. N. 
troops in the Near East and negotiations 
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for investigation and rellef in the Hungary 
crisis. 

Should the United States support estab- 
lishment of a permanent U. N. police force? 
Oregonians favored present proposals in the 
following order: 

Forty-two percent said a U. N. military 
staff, only, should be maintained on a per- 
manent basis, with pledged forces available 
in member countries for emergency mobili- 
gation, By contrast, 30 percent favored 
maintaining a permanent force at a U. N. 
base, ready to go into action on short notice 
anywhere in the world. Only 11 percent 
thought no effort should be made to set up 
a permanent force. Some observers contend 
that a U. N. police force can have no military 
power if a large nation chooses to ignore it. 

Thirty-eight percent favored token police 
force to represent the prestige of the U. N. 
while 23 percent voted for a large, well- 
equipped, permanent U. N. military force. 
Thirty-three percent thought the U. N. 
should use complete units from existing 
armed forces of member states, while 17 
percent favored recruitment of soldiers for 
the force on an individual volunteer basis. 

On the question of whether the United 
States should continue to pay the largest 
share of the U. N.’s budget, balloting was as 
follows: 

Seventy-one percent said the United States 
may have to carry more of the burden for 
the present while urging other nations to 
contribute more, as they can afford it. The 
United States now pays 30 percent of the 
regular U. N. budget; Russia pays about 17 
percent. 

Forty-three percent of the vcters main- 
tained that the United States current share 
of the budget is not too much of a drain on 
a country which produces 40 percent of the 
world’s goods and services. In the same 
vein, 37 percent said underdeveloped coun- 
tries should not be expected to pay a larger 
share of the budget, since these are the 
countries that have most need for economic 
and technical assistance. 

Twenty-seven percent thought Commu- 
nist countries should contribute a larger 
share. 

Should the United States continue to make 
extensive use of the U. N. as an important 
instrument of United States foreign policy? 
Opinions rated as follows: 

Sixty-two percent caid we should be will- 
ing to work through the U. N. where prac- 
tical while recognizing that other foreign 
policy channels may be more useful in some 
cases. Only 32 percent thought we should 
try to handle all major international dis- 
putes through the U. N. only. 

Fifty-two percent favored giving greater 
support to U. N.’s nonpolitical activities. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, no com- 
ments on this subject would be complete 
without mention of the fact that this 
fine and stimulating program owes a 
great deal to the efforts of State Chair- 
man for Great Decisions, Mrs. Mabel C. 
Mack. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has been kept informed of 
this outstanding local program by Mrs. 
Mack. We of Oregon are indeed fortu- 
nate in having such a program under the 
able leadership of a State chairman who 
has demonstrated fine leadership and 
ability. 

As the senior Senator from Oregon, I 
commend her. I know that I speak for 


my junior colleague {Mr. NEUBERGER] in 
this respect. Mrs. Mack is deserving of 
commendation for the very fine job she 
has done in helping to inform the people 
of Oregon with regard to the various 
aspects of the American foreign policy 
program. 
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ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT EISEN- 
HOWER TO ECONOMIC CONFER- 
ENCE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» at this point as a part of 
my remarks the text of a very informa- 
tive and constructive address delivered 
last night in New York City by President 
Eisenhower before the economic-mobili- 
zation conference of the American 
Management Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of May 21, 1958] 
Text or PRESIDENT'S AppRESS TO ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE 


I find my position here tonight a refresh- 
ing and somewhat novel one. 

For some months now, we in the Govern- 
ment have spent a large part of our waking 
hours acting on proposals by private citizens 
on what the Government could do about the 
business downturn. 

Now this group of private business leaders 
have invited some of us from Government to 
suggest to businessmen what they could be 
doing about the downturn, 

Needless to say, this is a welcome turning 
of the tables. 

I begin by reminding ourselves of one sim- 
ple, inescapable fact: 

America is not going to stand still. Amer- 
ica is going to grow—and grow and grow. 


SAYS REPORTS INDICATE SLOWDOWN IN DECLINE 


The question that faces us today is not 
whether America is going to continue to 
grow and make progress, but how quickly 
our economy is going to resume its full and 
healthy advance. 

My answer tonight is this: Reports from 
the country strongly indicate that the eco- 
nomic decline of recent months is slowing 
down. Not all our economic troubles are 
over by any means. But there is a change 
in the making. That it will prove to be a 
change for the better, I have no doubt. 

What America must do now is to gather 
all its forces for a new offensive to promote 
an early upturn and renewed economic 
growth that is vigorous and sound. No sin- 
gle person and no single group, however 
wise and well informed, can name the day 
or the week when that upturn will begin. 
But there is reason to believe that much 
of the adjustment which a free economy 
experiences from time to time has already 
occurred, 

From this point on, the conscious deter- 
mination of the American people—together 
with resultant actions—can make the difer- 
ence in lifting the economy to higher and 
higher levels. 

It is at this point that the wisdom, the 
venturesomeness, the resourcefulness of our 
business leadership are put to the test. 

We have about caught our breath. 

There is nothing wrong with our oxygen 
supply. 

Now, what do we do to get climbing again? 

EMPHASIS ON PRIVATE ACTION IS APPROVED 


The emphasis of this conference is on 
private action, and rightly so. But we all 
know that the job of recovery is a joint effort 
in which business leaders, labor leaders, farm 
leaders, professional leaders, consumers, to- 
gether with government, must play a part. 

I could not in good conscience come here 
tonight and call on you as businessmen to do 
your full part unless I felt confident that 
the Government was fully alert to its own 
responsibility. 

Government, while it cannot guarantee 
prosperity, has a continuing responsibility in 
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times like these to use its powers to help 
counteract recession. It has a duty to al- 
leviate human hardship and our 
human resources, to help promote an upturn 
in production and employment, and to help 
build a solid foundation for long-term 
growth. 

All this it should seek to do in a way that 
strengthens the vitality of our private-enter- 
prise system, and that includes safeguard- 
ing the integrity of our currency. 

Carrying out this responsibility, your Gov- 
ernment has acted over a period of many 
months in many ways to counter the reces- 
sion and foster recovery. Let me cite the 
main items in this record of action. 

First, the independent Federal Reserve 
System has increased the availability of 
credit and has helped reduce its cost to bor- 
rowers. 

Second, a series of actions starting last 
August has been taken to promote private 
housing construction and to step up activity 
in such fields as urban renewal and college 
housing. 

Third, measures have been taken toward 
accelerating approved public construction in 
many categories, such as post office modern- 
ization, water resource projects, hospitals 
and highways. The accent has been on the 
speeding up of going or authorized work on 
needed facilities. Iam determined not to get 
bogged down in a slow-starting, emergency 
public works program, which would provide 
a minimum of jobs now and a maximum of 
budgetary headaches in the years ahead, 


RECKLESS EXPENDITURE HELD SELF-DEFEATING 


One truth we should always hold before 
our eyes: Reckless expenditure in the name 
of economic stimulation is both wrong and 
self-defeating. 

Fourth, steps have been taken to accel- 
erate markedly procurement for needed de- 
fense and civilian requirements. 

Fifth, recommendations haye been made 
to Congress to deal with special problems. 
An example is my proposal of March 25 to 
provide temporary unemployment insurance 
benefits to individuals who have exhausted 
their regular benefits. 

This proposal goes directly to the heart 
of the problem of relieving human hardship 
arising from the recession. There can be 
arguments about the details, but there is 
no arguing about the personal anxiety and 
hardship that this proposal will alleviate. 
We need its prompt enactment by the Con- 
gress, 

There is another area of policy that has 
aroused intense interest, both in and out of 
government. That is taxation. 

Everyone in this country is, I know, con- 
cerned about taxation. We would like to 
achieve improvements in the tax structure, 
We would like to assume maximum equity 
in the tax burden. We would like to 
achieve further simplification. We would 
like a tax structure which least interferes 
with sound economic growth. 

The timing of such changes always poses 
problems. During periods of high business 
activity and high employment there is con- 
cern with inflationary effects. In a time 
like the present, with its rising Government 
expenditures, we are particularly sensitive 
to tax burdens, but there is likewise great 
concern with the future impact of increas- 
ing future deficits. 

DECISIONS PROMISED IN FIELD OF TAXATION 

After consultation with Congressional 
leaders, certain decisions will shortly be 
taken in the field of taxation. They will be 
made in the light of the latest information 
regarding the economic situation and with 
a full evaluation of the probable short- and 
long-range consequences, This matter of 
taxation is so important to the American 
people that by no means should it be the 
subject of political competition. 
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While we are talking of Government activ- 
ity, we cannot forget defense reorganization, 
mutual aid and world trade. 

Through our security establishment, we 
help produce the confidence essential to 
prosperity at home. Through our mutual- 
aid program we help other Free World na- 
tions develop their strength in order to main- 
tain their defense establishments against 
Communist threats, in order to bring the 
economic improvement that spells hope for 
their people. And through expanding world 
trade we increase jobs at home and economic 
strength here and abroad. In these three 
vital areas we need decisive Congressional 
action. 

Now I want to turn to the field of private 
business action. 

I have been gratified by the underlying 
purpose and accomplishments of this con- 
ference. Business leaders have been report- 

precisely what they and their industries 
— doing in creating new products and 
designs, reducing costs, modernizing plants 
and facilities, and merchandising more effec- 
tively. 

"All this will create new and better job 
opportunities. These reports show that 
American businessmen are engaged more 
and more in the best kind of creative com- 
petition—investing their resources, their 
ambitions, their imaginations and themselves 
to build stronger positions for their com- 
panies. Thus they will help build a stronger 
America and a stronger Free World. 

They do this because they are deeply con- 
vinced of this plain truth about American 
life. 

Achievement and progress cannot be cre- 
ated for our people; they can only be created 
by our people. 

Americans would have it no other way. 
Our future is in our own hands. Our pros- 
pects are limited only by our vision and by 
our exertions. 

Our economy has always moved ahead to 
set new records after every period of pause 
or recession in our history. 

It will do so again. 


CAN NEVER PEPTALK WAY TO PROSPERITY 


One salient fact should be clear. We can 
never peptalk our way to prosperity. No 
one here is proposing that we try. We are 
simply suggesting that businesses do what 
is clearly in their own interest. 

We are suggesting further, that it be done 
in the time-honored American way of self- 
reliance and self-starting initiative. Our 
economy has grown strong because our peo- 
ple have made jobs for each other and have 
not relied on the Government to try to do 
it for them. 

What is our economy anyway? 

Emphatically our economy is not the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, or the Treasury, or the 
Congress, or the White House. 

This Nation of 43 million families, 174 
million people—what we all think and what 
we do—that is our economy. 

Our economy is the result of millions of 
decisions we all make every day about pro- 
ducing, earning, saving, investing, and 
spending. Both our individual prosperity, 
and our Nation’s prosperity, rest directly on 
the decisions all of us are making now. 

This conference has been concerned with 
guides for such decisions by business. Let 
us look at a few. 

The first is this: The best hope of con- 
tinued progress and growth is for business 
to keep offering the American consumer 
something better. This means to create 
better values. 

Creating better values, in turn, calls for 
vigor and imagination in forging ahead with 
new and improved product developments, 
and in product and market research. 

In a free economy, people do not always 
buy just because they have money. Theirs 
is the sovereign right of choice. One of 
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the hopeful developments of recent years is 
that new knowledge is rapidly being accumu- 
lated about the aspirations and wants and 
motivations of our people. 

Many businesses are extending their re- 
search activities further into these fields in 
order better to find out what people want, 
and how products can better be adapted to 
their customers’ needs. Thus businesses can 
serve us all better. These vital activities 
should be intensified. 


ONE GREAT CHALLENGE MET SUPERBLY WELL 


One great challenge that our economy has 
always faced, and met superbly well, is this: 
To produce the most good, as well as the 
most goods, for the benefit of the people. 

The second guide to business action has 
to do with inventories. 

We have reports of some manufacturers 
and distributors who are going along on a 
hand-to-mouth inventory basis. 

One businessman told me recently that 
this kind of timidity had been bad business 
for him. He was convinced that it had 
caused him to lose sales. Another told me 
that his company’s policy, back in 1949, of 
letting inventories fall below normal re- 
quirements left it unable to keep up with 
its competitors when the upswing came. 

The guide in this inventory question seems 
a commonsense one: Buy to normal require- 
ments. Is that good business? 

Closely related is a third problem, that of 
investment in plant and equipment. 

Now, no one is going to urge a business 
with ample capacity to add more facilities 
just because it might be good for the econ- 
omy as a whole. 

On the other hand, very few of the 4.3 mil- 
lion individual businesses in this country 
feel that they do not need some moderniza- 
tion or improvement. First, they expect to 
create better values for better business to- 
day: Likewise, they want to get ready to 
win their full share of the unprecedented 
markets that certainly lie ahead. Many of 
these companies are doing these things now, 
for the simple reason that now is a good 
time to get them done. 

What time could be better than the pres- 
ent for making these outlays? Money and 
materials are more readily available today, 
and in many cases on better terms, than 
they have been for some time—or than they 
may be for some time. 


GOVERNMENT FOLLOWS SIMPLE RULE, 
HE SAYS 


As I have indicated, the Government is 
following this simple rule: For purchases 
and investments which must be made any- 
way, acting now makes sense for the Gov- 
ernment, and it gives the economy e lift 
when it’s most helpful. I suggest that there 
are numerous opportunities for private busi- 
ness profitably to adapt the same principle 
to its operations. 

My fourth comment is on prices. 

No feature of America’s economic life has 
been more at the heart of our rapidly rising 
and widely shared levels of living than the 
daring of this Nation’s businesses in pricing 
for volume and taking their chances on 
profits. 

It is no accident that this policy has char- 
acterized our most profitable industries. If 
we are to maintain the vigor and vitality of 
our free economy this drive for the widest 
possible markets must continue. A price 
policy designed to bring increasing volume 
should be nothing short of an article of 
faith for every businessman. 

My fifth observation is this: The economic 
recovery and growth we bring about must 
take the form, not of higher costs and prices, 
but of more production and more jobs. 

Let’s be realistic. If as earners we obtain 
such large increases in our incomes each 
year that the costs of production move always 
upward, then as customers we will find only 
higher price tags in the stores. 
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The American people believe in good 
wages, both in private and public employ- 
ment. Good wages reward effort and build 
markets. But the American people are going 
to be looking over the shoulders of those 
sitting at every bargaining table to see 
whether the wage settlement and subsequent 
price decisions are consistent with a stable 
dollar, or whether they mean another dismal 
sequence of ever-rising costs and prices. 


CONSUMER WAGE-PRICE STAKE IS EMPHASIZED 


Inequities in the wage structure must, of 
course, be adjusted. But consumers are not 
going to be satisfied with less and less value 
per dollar of price, which is the inevitable 
result of less and less production per dollar 
of cost. 

If businessmen and labor union leaders 
forget these truths, the consumer will re- 
mind them in ways that are clear and pain- 
ful. And in the process the whole economy 
will suffer. These are not theoretical con- 
siderations. They have a direct bearing on 
specific industries today. 

Perhaps this is a good time to ask ourselves 
whether some dangerous rigidities of thought 
and policy have not been settling in on us 
in recent years. 

There used to be a periodical feature en- 
titled, “We nominate for oblivion.” 

Let me suggest a few ideas that I would 
like to nominate for oblivion: 

The idea that the consumer is not price- 
conscious any more. 

The notion that without paying the piper 
in higher prices, we can as a nation overpay 
ourselves for what we produce. 

The idea that management can be lax 
about costs without pricing its product, not 
only out of foreign markets, but out of the 
American market as well. 

The idea that large annual wage increases 
can be regarded as a matter of course. 

The delusion that more rigid farm con- 
trols and larger surpluses to dispose of at 
taxpayer expense can lead to a prosperous 
farm economy. 

The notion that we can export without 
importing, : 

The doctrine that a competitive-enterprise 
economy can be free of all loss, failure, and 
disappointment, and that Government can 
take all the bumps out of the road of 
business, 


ILLUSIONS DECLARED THREATS TO RECOVERY 


All these and similar illusions are threats 
to that resiliency which enables private en- 
terprise to adjust itself to new conditions, 
More than that, they are threats to recovery 
and to our capacity to achieve a vigorous 
and orderly economic growth. I once more 
nominate the whole kit and kaboodle of 
them for oblivion. 

Three years ago last October, I discussed 
the state of the economy in an address at 
the Forrestal memorial dinner in Washing- 
ton. As you will recall, that was also a 
period of some uncertainty. Crosscurrents 
were evident. Unemployment had risen, 
Output was below that of the previous year. 
Dire predictions filled the air. 

On that occasion, I urged that we take 
the long view, venturing the opinion that 
ours could be a $500 billion economy within 
& decade if we were wise in our policies. I 
meant to be conservative in my estimate. 
It is clear now that I was. 

We see all around us evidence that Ameri- 
cans share this confidence in our economy's 
long-run expansion. It rests upon solid 
facts like these: 

Our population fs burgeoning at a rate of 
3 million Americans a year. That is equiva- 
lent to adding a Kentucky to the Union 
every 12 months. 

Even in this recession year, business is 
spending more than $30 billion to maintain 
productive equipment, expand capacity, and 
provide for the creation of new products, In 
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the last 5 years these outlays have reached 
the staggering sum of more than $150 billion. 

State and local governments are spending 
nearly $10 billion each year for new schools, 
better streets, and the other facilities that 
our people want and need. 

Nowhere is this faith in the future better 
exemplified than in the $7 billion which will 
be spent by industry on research and develop- 
ment this year—outlays that have been grow- 
ing at the rate of 10 percent a year. The 
wonders of recent years—nuclear energy, 
miracle drugs, synthetics, electronics—will 
be dwarfed by new wonders to come. 


THREE MILLION GETTING READY FOR TOMORROW 


Today 3 million of our young people are in 
colleges and universities, preparing them- 
selves for the opportunities of tomorrow. 

We are now moving forward swiftly on the 
vast highway program which I proposed a few 
years ago. It will provide a 41,000-mile na- 
tionwide system of new and improved high- 
ways for the rapidly enlarging volume of traf- 
fic generated by our expanding economy. 

After 50 years of indecision, the great St. 
Lawrence seaway project is moving toward 
completion. In the field of aviation, plans 
are well advanced to receive the jet age. 
Abroad, prospects of new markets are opening 
to our trade. 

In short, the future is bursting with vital- 
ity and promise: it is welcomed by rising 
aspirations of our people; our advancing 
productivity to meet those expectations; the 
vast areas of new enjoyment, utility, and ad- 
venture opened up by scientific advances; 
the growth of schools, hospitals, research 
centers; the rapid strides in wide sharing of 
personal income, education, and security. 

The question, then, is going to be—not 
one of surmounting our problems—but one 
of rising to our opportunities. 

But remember: These are fast-moving 
times. The fainthearted and the doubters 
who hang back today are apt tomorrow to 
be trampled in the rush of progress. It has 
been the tough-minded optimists whom 
history has proved right in America. It is 
still true in our time. 

The economy of the American people has 
served this Nation faithfully and well. It 
stands as living evidence of the toil of this 
generation and those who have gone before. 
It has yielded the material counterpart to 
the dignity that is every American’s birth- 
right. 

It has afforded not only material comfort, 
but the resources to provide a challenging 
life of the mind and of the spirit. It has 
provided the strength to make our homes 
secure against those who would attack us 
and destroy our way of life. It has given 
us the means to work unceasingly for a 
just and lasting peace among the nations of 
the world. 

All this we can keep and strengthen by 
our faith and by our exertions. May we so 
conduct ourselves today that, when we look 
back upon this time, we can say: We met 
the test. 


INTERSTATE SHIPMENT OF ALCO- 
HOLIC-BEVERAGE ADVERTISING 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, recently 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce concluded hearings 
on the Langer bill, S. 582, prohibiting the 
interstate shipment of alcoholic-bever- 
age advertising. A large number of 
Minnesota citizens have expressed their 
interest in the passage of this proposed 
legislation. 

Last year I addressed a letter to the 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], re- 
questing constructive action on the bills 
before his committee dealing with the 
alcohol problem. It was gratifying when 
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he announced hearings on S. 582 in April. 
The committee is now considering what 
further action should be taken, in view 
of the information presented to the com- 
mittee. 

In order that the committee and other 
Senators may know of the interest of 
many Minnesotans in this proposed leg- 
islation, I ask unanimous consent to have 
my letter to the chairman and repre- 
sentative letters and petitions printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I received 
approximately 360 individual letters and 
2,700 signatures on petitions from per- 
sons all across the State, indicating 
statewide interest. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and petitions were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 23, 1958. 
The Honorable WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: I have received 
considerable correspondence from my con- 
stituents expressing an interest in legislative 
proposals which would affect interstate ad- 
vertising and traffic of intoxicating beverages. 

It is my understanding that no action has 
been scheduled on S. 4 or S. 593 prohibiting 
the serving of liquor on airplanes in flight 
in interstate commerce, and that no action 
has been scheduled on S. 582 which would 
prohibit the interstate advertising of intoxi- 
cating beverages. 

Any constructive action that your com- 
mittee may take on these proposals would be 
much appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD J. THYE, 
United States Senator. 


FREEDOM FREE EVANGELICAL CHURCH, 
Little Falls, Minn., April 30, 1958. 
The Honorable Senator EDWARD TAYE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Stn: In last week's Minneapolis Morn- 
ing Tribune, I read of a proposed bill which 
is being considered to regulate interstate 
liquor advertising. In view of the serious- 
ness of the liquor problem in our Nation 
today, the most wholehearted support of 
every honest-minded citizen and Congress- 
man should be given to this piece of legisla- 
tion. 

That such regulation of liquor advertising 
is sorely needed, is vividly indicated by the 
sinister methods which the liquor interests 
use in magazines, newspapers, billboards, 
etc. For the spiritual and physical welfare 
of our young people, in particular, should 
such action be taken in this regard. The 
close relationship of liquor and delinquency 
among our teen-agers should impress every- 
one that something must be done. To con- 
trol advertising of this terrible evil would 
at least keep it from being so attractive to 
the younger generation. 

I urgently request your sincere support of 
this needed legislation and trust that many 
of your colleagues in Congress will join in 
enacting this bill. 

“Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging: 
and whosoever is deceived thereby is not 
wise.” Proverbs 20:1. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIVER K. Vicx, Pastor. 


EVANGELICAL UNITED 
BRETHREN CHURCH, 
Worthington, Minn., April 23, 1958. 

Senator EDWARD THYE, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR THYE: I trust you will find 

it possible to vote for the pending Langer 
bill (S. 582) when it comes to the Senate 
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floor. This bill would prohibit advertising 
of beer, wine, and liquor of all kinds in 
interstate commerce. 
Your vote in favor of this bill will be 
deeply appreciated. 
Sincerely, 
W. H. WIENER. 


EYOTA, MINN., April 24, 1958. 
The Honorable Epwarp J. THYE, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR THYE: I am writing you as 
to my opinion on the Langer bill (S. 582). I 
feel that you should vote yes for the Langer 
bill. The advertising of intoxicating liquor 
tends to give the American people the idea 
that it is respectable and refined to use. 
Juvenile delinquency, traffic accidents, 
drunkenness, murder, and broken homes 
are many times the result of liquor. I be- 
lieve the yes vote you cast for the Langer 
bill will help preserve the sanctity of the 
Christian home in America. 

My address is Wayne Riser, Eyota, Minn. 
Thank you for taking time to read this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wayne RISER, 


STAPLES, MINN., May 14, 1958. 
Senator EDWARD J. THYE, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am asking you to vote for the 
bill S. 582. When $400 million is spent each 
year for liquor advertising I think we should 
do something about it. 

Also bill S. 4—please do what you can to 
enact this bill into law. 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. P. M. ATWOOD. 
MOORHEAD, MINN., April 23, 1958. 
The Honorable SENATOR EDWARD THYE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: We believe in a great America; and in 
order for the United States to become truly 
great, the worst enemy of mankind, the liq- 
uor traffic, must be controlled and eventually 
eliminated as far as possible. The object of 
this letter is to inform you of our stand 
against liquor in every form. 

Two bills S. 582 and S. 4 are musts in our 
sight, These bills are essential to help pro- 
tect our people from the liquor industry and 
hold down juvenile delinquency in the 
United States. 

Kindly vote for the above bills and any 
others that will protect our good people from 
the abuses of the liquor traffic. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. M. WaDLEIcH. 
Sr. OLAF HOSPITAL, 
Austin, Minn., April 29, 1958. 
Senator EDWARD THYE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator THYE: It is my wish that 
you will eagerly work to support the fol- 
lowing bills: 

S. 582—the prohibiting of the advertising 
of liquor. 

Also, S. 4—the prohibiting of the sale of 
liquor on commercial and military planes. 

Thanking you. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. B. F. WATKINS. 

P. S.—Mrs. Watkins is a patient in the 
hospital because she was knocked down by 
a car, and has asked help to have this letter 
written, 

BELLINGHAM, MINN., April 15, 1958. 
Senator EDWARD J. THYE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Honorable Mr. Ture: I understand 
that there is to be a hearing on the Langer 
bill (S. 582) on the 22d of this month. I 
am writing to urge you to vote for a law 
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that will prohibit beer and liquor ads on 
radio and television. 

We are having quite a number of meetings 
in our locality on the juvenile delinquency 
problem, and law enforcement officers, as 
well as nearly every one, are convinced that 
the liquor and beer ads on radio and tele- 
vision, are the largest contributors to this 
delinquency. Therefore, we urgently re- 
quest your wholehearted support of any law 
that will forbid such ads, 

Sincerely, 
Reverend and Mrs. C. W. Moore. 
WILLMAR, MINN., April 21, 1958. 
Senator Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR THYE: A bill which would 
prohibit the interstate shipment of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising introduced by Sen- 
ator Lancer (S. 582) is pending. I know you 
are interested in how your constituency feels 
about this legislation and it is for that reason 
that I write. 

The public is constantly being presented 
with the properness of drinking and never in 
advertising with the harm and degradation 
caused by this evil. I am aware that much 
revenue is obtained from this advertising 
and yet the worth of a human body is im- 
measurable, not to mention the worth of 
his soul; surely these cannot be compared. 
Drinking is shown to be so respectable and 
harmless and often is implied to be the norm. 
Certainly when some of this advertising is 
analyzed, it is downright ridiculous. Last 
year, before Christmas, an ad was run in a 
leading magazine showing a bourbon bottle 
tied with a red ribbon and captioned, “The 
Season’s Best.” Tell me, Senator, is this 
the best the season has to offer? Last year 
an unprecedented amount was spent for liq- 
uor advertising before the holiday season. 
Why should we be subjected to this form of 
propaganda and twisting of the meaning of 
Christmas? Whether we submit to it or not, 
it certainly is an insult to our intelligence 
as a Natlon—or maybe not. Is this Chris- 
tian United States? Maybe that should be 
un-Christian. 

You know much better than I that we are 
living in an age which calls for clear minds 
(and heads)—can we justify the perpetra- 
tion of this evil which has absolutely no 
social, moral, or economic value and in the 
end, damns the soul and warps the body? 

I feel very strongly about this and see here 
an opportunity to stem the tide of liquor 
which has made us the drinkingest Nation on 
the globe. What an honor. 

I am a high-school teacher and a father. 
Can we do justice to our coming generation 
by subjecting their formative minds to the 
glorification of this evil? 

I am urging your vote for this bill, and, 
in any event, would appreciate knowing of 
your decision in this matter. You are the 
only representative receiving a copy of this 
letter. 

Respectfully, 
RAYMOND HILLsTROM. 


Whereas the glamorous beer and other 
liquor advertisements increase drinking, 
especially among youth and mothers and 
creates a favorable and tolerant public senti- 
ment toward the traffic and for the use and 
sale of alcoholic beverages; and 

Whereas drinking is the sole cause of alco- 
holism and the chief cause of automobile 
tragedies, broken homes, juvenile delin- 
quency and other crimes, immorality, 
wrecked lives, poverty, suffering, insanity, 
suicides, political corruption and many other 
deplorable and perplexing problems; and 

Whereas the advertising of other things 
considered injurious to public health and 
morals is prohibited by law and reenforced 
by public opinion: 

We, the members of the First English Lu- 
theran ladies aid of Sacred Heart, Minn., at 
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their meeting April 3, 1958, do kindly request 
that you as our representative support such 
legislation as will prohibit the transportation 
of beverage alcohol advertising in interstate 
commerce and to ban its broadcasting over 
radio and television and thereby reduce the 
inducements and temptations to become 
liquor minded, 
Mrs. LESTER SKOGBERG, 
(And four others), 
EVELETH Senior HIGH SCHOOL, 
Eveleth, Minn., April 28, 1958. 
The Honorable Epwarp J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: We are students in the Eveleth Senior 
High School. We urge you to support and 
bend every effort you can in working for the 
passage of S. 582 and S. 4. Passage of both 
these bills would be of inestimable value to 
young people and adults, as well. 

Browning says in Rabbi Ben Ezra: “Let 
age approve of youth.” If age is to approve 
of youth, the leaders and the adults must 
set good examples and further legislation 
which will help to raise the morals and 
standards of all citizens. We feel that pas- 
sage of S. 582 and S. 4 will be of great benefit 
to all. Please do your utmost to work for 
their passage. And do cast your vote for 
each one. 

Yours respectfully, 
M. W. Van PUTTEN, 
(And 67 others). 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: We urge you to use your in- 
fluence to promote action on S. 4, the 
Thurmond bill, and use it to get the bill 
out of committee. We are deeply con- 
cerned about the serving of alcoholic bever- 
ages on commercial and military planes. 

We also ask that you promote early action 
on S. 582, the Langer bill, prohibiting 
transportation of alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce and over the 
air. 

Minnesota voters, and American plane 
riders, who have long been asking for these 
bills to be passed in Congress, now urgently 
request that they be enacted into a law 
early this year. 

Respectfully, 
JEANETTE C. GREEN, 
(And 16 others). 
WARREN, MINN., April 25, 1958. 
Senator EDWARD J. THYE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We, the following undersigned 
voters of Warren, Minn., wish to urge 
your full support of the Langer bill (S, 582) 
to curtail liquor advertising. We consider 
most of such advertising dishonest, mislead- 
ing, and detrimental to the morals of our 
youth. 

We would also like to have something 
done about all billboard advertising along 
our highways. It spoils the scenery and en- 
courages accidents. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Mrs. A. B. Brown, 
(And 12 others). 

Petitions received signed by: 

Mrs. Paul Bjornstad, Duluth, Minn., and 
615 others. 

Anna Gordon, W. C. T. U., Duluth, Minn., 
and 486 others. 

Mrs. W. D. Oakley, Buffalo, Minn., and 37 
others. 

Reva Cromlish, St. Paul, Minn., and 11 
others. 

Mr. Oscar Ledin, Buffalo, Minn., and 42 
others. 

Phyllis Rensink, Dawson, Minn., and 18 
others. 
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Bethel Mork, Dawson, Minn., and 21 
others. 

Mrs. William Pool, Farmington, Minn., and 
14 others. 

Mrs. Clarence Fondell, Dawson, Minn., and 
47 others. 

Mrs. Martin Bergeland, Dawson, Minn., 
and 18 others. 

Mrs. J. R. Regelstad, Wannaska, Minn., 
and 13 others. 

Mr. Ed Tegman, Barnum, Minn., and 17 
others. 

Mrs. Frances Gustafson, Route 2, Mah- 
towa, Minn., and 25 others. 

Ruth Finifrock, Barnum, Minn., and 24 
others, 

Mr. H. W. Hughes, Moose Lake, Minn., and 
23 others, 

Mrs. Florence Shutter, Burtrum, Minn., 
and 51 others. 

Mrs. Olaf Brenhaug, Roseau, Minn,, and 
42 others. 

Vemer G. Anderson, Roseau, Minn., and 27 
others. 

Peter Thieson, Warroad, Minn., and 35 
others. 

Bertha M. Hegland, Roseau, Minn., and 
44 others. 

Mrs. R. E. Denny, Roseau, Minn., and 57 
others. 

Mrs. Francis G. Drown, Roseau, Minn, and 
20 others. 

Mrs. Kenneth Stae, Roseau, Minn., and 21 
others. 

Mr. Emil P, Peterson, Barnum, Minn., and 
26 others. 

Mrs. Rieff, Moose Lake, Minn., and 20 
others. 

Mrs. Ed. Hayland, Moose Lake, Minn., and 
26 others. 

Mrs. Robert Carroll, Finlayson, Minn., and 
14 others. 

Mrs. Torne Baehre, Moose Lake, Minn., 
and 26 others. 

John B. Nelson, Sturgeon Lake, Minn., 
and 33 others. 

G. O. Tolnson, Cloquet, Minn., and 15 
others. 

Ruth Anne Cavallin, Two Harbors, Minn., 
and 38 others. 

P. L. Cavallin, Two Harbors, Minn., and 
6 others. 

Herb Walberg, Jr., Two Harbors, Minn., 
and 25 others. 

Evelyn Lutz, Two Harbors, Minn., and 51 
others. 

Mrs. W. E. Hertel, Blue Earth, Minn., and 
21 others. 

Mrs. Donald Patterson, Canton, Minn., and 
9 others. 

Violet M. Geary, Pipestone, Minn., and 27 
others. 

Mrs. Fred McKay, Grand Rapids, Minn., 
and 22 others. 

Mr. N. E. Schwartz, Lake City, Minn., and 
5 others. 

Mrs. Sophie 
and 23 others. 

Gerald H. Sauer, Oak Park, Minn., and 
22 others. 

Mrs. Vernon Hedin, Wright, Minn., and 
31 others. 

Mr. Herbert D. McDonald, pastor, the 
First Baptist Church, Milaca, Minn. and 
94 others. 

Mrs. Floyd Glen, Cambridge, Minn., and 18 
others. 

Mrs, Violet M. Kelley, Milaca, Minn., and 
40 others. 

Mr. Nels Sikerness, Oak Park, Minn., and 
19 others. 

D. W. Fuller, 
others. 

Ella M. Lewis, Northfield, Minn. and 13 
others. 

Mrs. Arthur Benson, Oak Park, Minn., and 
32 others. 

Raymond C. Ellstrom, Duluth, Minn., and 
15 others. 

Mrs. William Dahmes, 
Minn., and 28 others. 


Rasmussen, Milaca, Minn., 


Danube, Minn., and 21 


Redwood Falls, 


o  ——— 
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Mrs. B. G. Hustad, Redwood Falls, Minn. 
and 18 others. 

Mrs. Alice Drackley, Tracy, Minn., and 17 
others. 

Mrs. Anna Frank, Redwood Falls, Minn., 
and 30 others. 

Mrs, Fritz Olson, Two Harbors, Minn., and 
6 others. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert W. H. Anderson, Two 
Harbors, Minn., and 17 others. 

Ruth K. Eklund, Duluth, Minn., and 21 
others. 

Oscar W. Eklund, Duluth, Minn., and 14 
others. 

Paul A. Lindgren, Duluth, Minn., and 26 
others. 

Evelyn Wingness, Duluth, Minn., and 26 
others. 

Oscar C. Johnson, Duluth, Minn., and 25 
others. 

Mrs. Elyn V. Sime, Duluth, Minn., and 15 
others. 

Orville S. Petersen, Saginaw, Minn. and 
56 others. 

Myrtle Franholt, Moose Lake, Minn., and 
22 others. 

Harold W. Kamppi, Moose Lake, Minn., 
and 25 others. 

Mrs. Henry Horsen, Barnum, Minn., and 
26 others. 

Mrs. Hattie J. Smith, Barnum, Minn., and 
26 others. 

Mrs. Iver Iversen, St. Paul, Minn., and 14 
others. 

Mary Stachoski, Fory: 
others. 

Herman Jenson, Santiago, Minn. and 22 
others. 

Mrs. Esther Schulz, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and 30 others. 

Rev. V. A. Jensen, Princeton, Minn., and 
32 others. 

Miss Anna Bjoin, Crookston, Minn., and 
16 others. 3 

Mrs. Floyd Margadant, 
Minn., and 9 others. 

Miss Jane E. Sasse, and 18 others. 

Mrs. Glen K. Elliot and 43 others. 


Minn., and 89 


Minneapolis, 


EFFECT OF OIL IMPORTS AND COAL 
EXPORTS ON WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, the 
coal industry of my State has a double 
interest in seeing the reciprocal trade 
program operated on a fair basis. Not 
only is that industry interested in pre- 
venting excessive imports of residual, 
oil, which create unemployment, but it 
has a very great interest in coal exports. 

More than one-third of the coal mined 
in West Virginia is exported to Canada, 
Mexico, Europe, and other areas of the 
world. In 1957 some 60 million tons were 
so exported. 

According to the official Blue Book of 
West Virginia, my State produces 90 per- 
cent of all coal exported overseas, as well 
as one-half of all coal shipped to Canada. 

Naturally, I worry about the prosperity 
of West Virginia when I see that coal 
exports are down approximately 30 per- 
cent in the first quarter of this year as 
compared with last year. Exports de- 
clined about 4.4 million tons during this 
period. 

One must examine the European eco- 
nomic situation, as well as the trade 
factors as they exist, to discover why 
United States exports to Europe are slop- 
ing sharply downward. 

The first outstanding fact is that ap- 
parently the economies of Western Eu- 
rope generally are booming, and do not 
reflect the downturn in the United States, 
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Second, while recently our Western 
European allies in the United Nations 
Economic Commission of Europe osten- 
sibly have rejected Russian trade over- 
tures which look toward the increased 
use of Polish and Russian coals and nat- 
ural gas, it is reported that individual 
countries among our Western allies are 
buying and bartering for both Russian 
and Polish coal. Our allies, seemingly, 
are buying coal from Iron Curtain 
sources in contravention to trade agree- 
ments and to the spirit of the reciprocal 
trade program. They are choosing to be 
customers of the Communist fuel source 
rather than trading with the United 
States, the only other large coal supplier 
in the world. 

I think that the Departments of State 
and Commerce and the International Co- 
operation Administration should explain 
this apparently anomalous situation. 
Accordingly, today I have addressed a 
letter to these three agencies of Gov- 
ernment on behalf of the coal miners 
and mineowners of West Virginia. I am 
asking them to correct me if my facts 
are wrong, and, if they are not, to try 
to persuade our allies to cease discrimi- 
nating against American coal. 

Polish and Russian coal sales, natu- 
rally, are subsidized by those Govern- 
ments. I am told that all the countries 
of Europe have been buying bituminous 
coals from Poland. 

The Bureau of Mines export data for 
the first quarter of 1958 show the shrink- 
age of exports to various European na- 
tions. I should like to know to what ex- 
tent these losses of markets to the United 
States coal industry represent purchases 
of Russian and Polish coal, and to what 
extent these losses have been caused: by 
the internal trade restrictions of those 
countries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table prepared by the Bureau 
of Mines, showing United States bitumi- 
nous coal exports to Europe, be printed 
at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

United States bituminous coal exports to 
Europe, 1st quarter 


1958 1957 
Austria ee eee 253, 010 312, 227 
Belgium and Luxembourg 5 f 


~ 
— 
p — 
= 
= 


, 698, 826 2, 210, 329 
492, 304 1, 643, 773 
64, 820 55, 411 
S 
69, 378 65, 793 
54, 332 98, 597 
103, 380 256, 459 
101, 434 20, 107 
93, 429 155, 019 
—— 681, 474 
43, 397 188, 599 


8, 738,121 | 11, 885, 888 


1 Excludes transshipments through the port of Rotter- 
dam. (See footnote 2.) 
2 Fie: roximately 44 percent of the tonnage exported 
e United States in ed was Tansshinped to to other 
ö — destmations— Austria, France. Ger 
many, Switzerland and the Ù United — 
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RESIGNATION OF MAXWELL M. 
RABB 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day, May 16, saw the conclusion of more 
than 5 years of service by Maxwell M. 
Rabb as the first aide appointed to be 
Secretary to the President’s Cabinet. 
Max Rabb recently was described in the 
pages of the New York Journal American 
as an exceptional public servant. These 
are indeed the finest words of tribute 
which could be bestowed upon any one 
individual who has devoted himself to 
the cause of government. They express 
devotion, conscientious service, and 
accomplishment. Max Rabb rates high 
praise for all of them. 

Born in Boston 48 years ago, Mr. Rabb 
is a graduate of Harvard Law School, in 
the class of 1935, and since that year has 
been a member of both the Massachu- 
setts and the Federal bars. During the 
war he was a naval lieutenant, attached 
to the amphibious forces. Following the 
conclusion of hostilities, after a period of 
service as legal consultant to Defense 
Secretary Forrestal, he returned to pri- 
vate law practice in Massachusetts. An 
early Eisenhower stalwart, Max Rabb in 
1951 and 1952 was executive secretary to 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of Mas- 
sachusetts, and was in the forefront of 
the effort to call General Eisenhower to 
political responsibility, and then to nom- 
inate and elect him President of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, traditionally the mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet in addi- 
tion to being Department heads in their 
own right, have served the Chief Execu- 
tive as advisers and as a sounding board 
on matters of national policy. The office 
of Secretary to the Cabinet was created 
during the first year of the present ad- 
ministration, to improve the coordina- 
tion of work at the Cabinet and sub- 
Cabinet levels, to lessen the increasing 
burdens placed upon-the President, and 
to maintain among Cabinet officials an 
appreciation of points of view beyond 
the confines of their own departments. 
Max Rabb pioneered that job, and has 
discharged his responsibilities in such 
splendid fashion that he has won the 
approbation of his own party, the oppo- 
sition party, the public, and the press. 

In furtherance of his duties as Cabi- 


net Secretary, Mr. Rabb has prepared 


meeting agenda, position papers on the 
issues at hand, briefed officials at the 
sub-Cabinet level, and has followed 
through on implementation of Cabinet 
decisions. In general, he has been the 
silent partner in making the Govern- 
ment machinery, at the Cabinet level, 
run smoothly—no mean task. 

Max Rabb has also been a most active 
partner, with a passion for anonymity, 
in achieving advances in the field of 
civil rights. Among the major steps for- 
ward, in the field of civil rights, in which 
he had a significant role have been: 

Removing the blight of racial segre- 
gation from our National Capital City; 

Establishment of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Government Contracts, under 
the chairmanship of our distinguished 
Vice President. 

Establishment of the President's 
Committee on Government Employment 
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Policy, which seeks to prevent and elim- 
inate racial discrimination in the Fed- 
eral Government service; 

Elimination of segregation in naval 
shipyards at Charleston, S. C., and Nor- 
folk, Va.; 

Integration of our Armed Forces; and 

oe of segregation in 47 veterans’ 


— n has also played a very con- 
siderable part in developing proposed 
legislation and administration policies 
bearing on immigration and refugee 
problems, including the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953; admittance of Hungarian 
freedom fighters following the 1956 
Budapest uprising; and Public Law 316, 
which was enacted last year. 

Mr. Rabb now leaves Washington to 
return to the private practice of law. 
He will be missed in Washington, now 
that he has left active duty here. But I 
welcome him as a new and distinguished 
constituent and resident of the Empire 
State. Indeed, Max Rabb has been an 
exceptional public servant. None of us 
could wish for more. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record the editorial which was pub- 
lished in the New York Journal Ameri- 
can of May 11, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MAXWELL MILTON RABB: IKE’S “Opp JOB Man” 
A TRAIL BLAZER 
(By Ed Edstrom) 

An exceptional public servant is leaving 
an exceptional job next Friday. He is Max- 
well Milton Rabb, the first Secretary to the 
President’s Cabinet in United States history. 

Rabb has played an anonymous role but 
he has left a historical imprint on the work- 
ings of the Cabinet. And, as President Eisen- 
hower’s “odd job man,” he has a number of 
accomplishments in the field of civil rights. 

Shortly after President Eisenhower took 
office he created the post of Secretary to the 
Cabinet and gave it to Rabb. President after 
President has held Cabinet meetings for 
which there were no overall preparation. 
Cabinet officers usually don’t care about any 

blems except their own. 

Rabb changed all this and made a real 
contribution to American political science. 
He got up an agenda before each meeting 
to eliminate trivia. He circulated position 
papers, giving the pros and cons of each issue, 
to each Cabinet officer. 

After each meeting, Rabb met with top- 
flight deputies from each department and 
told them what the score was to make cer- 
tain Cabinet decisions were carried out. 
Status reports also keep Cabinet officers on 
their toes. 

“It made each member part and parcel of 
every Cabinet decision,” Rabb said. “The 
Cabinet works as a team instead of as indi- 
vidual department heads. And they use 
their experience as former Senators, gov- 
ernors, educators, or businessmen to make 
these team findings.” 

Even former New Deal adviser Tommy 
“The Cork” Corcoran complimented Rabb on 
streamlining this “personal wrestling match 
with chaos.” 

Rabb made no civil war out of civil rights. 
He carried out the administration wish to 
desegregate the Nation’s Capital not by court 
fights or loud statements. To desegregate 
the movie houses, for example, he worked 
quietly with movie-industry leaders. 

His affabllity and energy were put to heavy 
strains in long after-hour sessions with Con- 
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gressmen but he ended segregation in the 
military. It was the same in the passage of 
the very controversial Refugee Relief Act of 
1953. 

Rabb’s resignation drew personal tribute 
on the Senate floor from Democratic Sen- 
ators as diverse as MANSFIELD, NEUBERGER, 
and SYMINGTON as well as Republicans. Sig- 
natures on farewell letters read like Who's 
Who” of Washington. 

Rabb was born in Boston on September 
28, 1910, and was graduated from Harvard 
Law School. Before World War II, he was 
secretary to Senator Lodge and later Senator 
Weeks, now Commerce Secretary. In the war 
he was a Navy lieutenant. Afterwards, he 
was legal consultant to Secretary Forrestal. 
He was one of the original leaders in the 
“Ike for President” movement. 

He is married and has four children. 

Rabb is joining the New York law firm of 
Stroock & Stroock & Levan. But Washington 
probably will see Rabb again because the 
President’s acceptance of his resignation said 
he will “put to good use” Rabb's offer to 
help when needed, 


SPOKANE VALLEY PROJECT, 
WASHINGTON AND IDAHO 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
sume the consideration of Calendar No. 
1547, Senate bill 2215, to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Spokane Val- 
ley project, in Washington and Idaho, 
under Federal reclamation laws. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. 2215) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Spokane Valley project, 
Washington and Idaho, under Federal 
reclamation laws, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with amendments, 
on page 2, line 3, after the word “the”, to 
insert “physical plan set forth in the”, 
and after line 8, to strike out: 


Sec. 2. Contracts to repay that portion of 
the cost of the Spokane Valley project which 
is allocated to irrigation and assigned to be 
repaid by irrigation water users (exclusive of 
such portion of said cost as may be derived 
from temporary water supply contracts or 
from other sources) shall be entered into pur- 
suant to subsection (d), section 9, of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
1187) and may provide that the general re- 
payment obligation shall be spread in annual 
installments, which may be varied as to any 
required annual payment in the light of eco- 
nomic factors affecting the ability of the 
contracting organization to pay and of water 
supply and water requirement conditions, 
but in number and amounts satisfactory to 
the Secretary, over a period of not more than 
75 years, which period shall be inclusive of 
any permissible development period, for any 
project contract unit or for any irrigation 
block, if the project contract unit be divided 
into two or more irrigation blocks, 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

Src. 2. Contracts to repay that portion of 
the cost of the Spokane Valley project which 
is allocated to irrigation and assigned to be 
repaid by irrigation-water users (exclusive 
of such portion of said cost as may be derived 
from temporary water-supply contracts or 
from other sources) shall be entered into 
pursuant to subsection (d), section 9, of the 
Sean Ga Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
1187), and provide that the general 

repayment tion, which in no event 
shall be less than $3,700,000, shall be spread 
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in annual installments, which may be varied 
as to any required annual payment in the 
light of economic factors affecting the ability 
of the contracting organization to pay and 
of water-supply and water-requirement con- 
ditions but in number and amounts, satis- 
factory to the Secretary over a period of 
not more than 50 years, which period shall 
be exclusive of any permissible development 
period for any project unit or for any irri- 
gation block if the project contract unit be 
divided into two or more irrigation blocks, 
Costs allocated to irrigation in excess of the 
amount specified to be repaid by the irri- 
gation-water users shall be returned to the 
reclamation fund, during a period of time 
which shall not exceed the period of repay- 
ment by the irrigation water users by more 
than 10 years, from net revenues derived by 
the Secretary of the Interior from the dis- 
position of power marketed through the 
Bonneville Power Administration. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of providing a supplemental and substituted 
irrigation water supply for the Spokane Val- 
ley project in Washington and Idaho and 
the rehabilitation of existing water service 
facilities, the Secretary of the Interior, act- 
ing pursuant to the Federal reclamation 
laws (act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388 and 
acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto) so far as the same are not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act, is 
authorized to construct, reconstruct, re- 
habilitate, operate, and maintain the facili- 
ties of the Spokane Valley project, Wash- 
ington and Idaho, substantially in accord 
with the physical plan set forth in the 
report of the Regional Director, Bureau of 
Reclamation, dated August 1956, as pro- 
posed and recommended by the Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation dated March 4. 1957, 
and approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior on March 15, 1957. 

Sec. 2. Contracts to repay that portion of 
the cost of the Spokane Valley project which 
is allocated to irrigation and assigned to be 
repaid by irrigation-water users (exclusive 
of such portion of said cost as may be de- 
rived from temporary water-supply contracts 
or from other sources) shall be entered into 
pursuant to subsection (d), section 9, of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
1187), and may provide that the general 
repayment obligation, which in no event 
shall be less than $3,700,000, shall be spread 
in annual installments, which may be varied 
as to any required annual payment in the 
light of economic factors affecting the abil- 
ity of the contracting organization to pay 
and of water-supply and water-requirement 
conditions but in number and amounts, 
satisfactory to the Secretary over a period 
of not more than 50 years, which period 
shall be exclusive of any ble de- 
velopment period for any project unit or for 
any irrigation block if the project contract 
unit be divided into two or more irrigation 
blocks, Costs allocated to irrigation in ex- 
cess of the amount specified to be repaid by 
the irrigation-water users shall be returned 
to the reclamation fund, during a period of 
time which shall not exceed the period of 
repayment by the irrigation water users by 
more than ten years, from net revenues de- 
rived by the Secretary of the Interior from 
the disposition of power marketed through 
the Bonneville Power Administration, 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to, 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
proposed Spokane Valley irrigation proj- 
ect will serve some 10,290 acres located 
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east of Spokane, Wash., including some 
197 acres in Idaho. 

The development plan calls for re- 
placing existing diversion works and a 
canal distribution system which were 
constructed by private enterprise in the 
early 1900's. The existing works have 
deteriorated to the point where they no 
longer provide the service needed for the 
irrigated agriculture of the area. The ex- 
isting works could fail at any time, and 
thus could threaten the entire economy 
of the area. 

The plan of development recommended 
by the Bureau of Reclamation would re- 
place the existing works which divert 
water from the Spokane River with a 
system for pumping ground water from 
a number of wells and delivering it, 
under pressure, through a closed-pipe 
distribution system. 

The estimated total cost of the project 
is $5,016,000. 

The bill before the Senate provides 
that about 26 percent of the cost will be 
repaid from surplus power revenues of 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 
There is ample precedent for this pro- 
vision. At least 14 irrigation projects 
receive assistance from power revenues, 
varying from 6 percent to 90 percent of 
the total irrigation costs. 

In addition to these precedents, how- 
ever, assistance for the Spokane Valley 
project enjoys a justification which was 
not involved in the other projects. At 
the present time, the irrigation districts 
in the proposed project have a water 
right under which they withdraw up to 
66,584 acre-feet of water a year from the 
Spokane River. Under the new project, 
this diversion from the river will be re- 
placed by pumping from ground water. 
Thus, stream flow in the Spokane River 
will be enhanced because the irrigation 
districts will not be exercising their right 
to that quantity of water. 

The Washington Water Power Co., 
which operates power-generating facili- 
ties on the Spokane River, has recog- 
nized the increased generation which 
will be brought about at its plants be- 
cause of this increased streamflow. The 
company has agreed to discount the dis- 
tricts’ annual power bill for pumping 
purposes under the new project to the 
extent of $30,000, or one-half of the 
power bill, whichever is less, as compen- 
sation for the benefits received by the 
company. It should be recognized that 
the Spokane River flows into Roosevelt 
Lake, behind Grand Coulee Dam, the 
principal storage facility on the Colum- 
bia River; and the added streamflow 
will enhance power generation at all 
downstream facilities on the Columbia 
River. The value of these benefits to the 
Federal Government has not been 
exactly computed, but it is expected that 
it will approximate the amount of as- 
sistance proposed in the bill. 

With assistance from power revenues, 
the water users will be able to repay 
within 50 years the 74 percent balance of 
the cost. 

The Spokane area has been hard hit by 
unemployment—approximately 12 per- 
cent of the labor force being idle. By 
guaranteeing the continued existence of 
the irrigated agriculture of the area, we 
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shall be adding significant strength to 
the entire economy of the area. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). If there be no 
further amendments to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill b 

The bill (S. 2215) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, 


CONDITIONS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, 
events during recent days have demon- 
strated that all is not well in the coun- 
tries to the south of us. I know that 
each and every Member of the Senate is 
distressed and disturbed at the treat- 
ment accorded the Vice President of the 
United States and his lady during their 
visit to Latin America, and that we are 
thankful that both are safe in the United 
States, and that no physical harm came 
to them. 

Now that emotions engendered by the 
treatment accorded the Vice President 
and Mrs. Nixon have calmed, it is in 
order for us to take stock, to analyze 
some of the underlying motives which 
during recent weeks have caused such 
violent demonstrations in Latin America, 
and soberly and thoughtfully to seek 
ways and means of repairing the dam- 
age done to the traditional bonds which 
have linked North America, Central 
America, and South America. 

I am convinced that the rioting and 
violence which were displayed in Peru, 
Venezuela, and Colombia do not reflect 
the feeling of the majority of the people 
of those countries. However, they are 
indications that the concept of hemi- 
spheric solidarity, which has been main- 
tained for nearly a century, is begin- 
ning to wither, and threatens to degen- 
erate further. 

Actually, Mr. President, the circum- 
stances which have brought about this 
situation are not peculiar to that area of 
the world. They are found in almost 
all other underdeveloped countries, but, 
as experience is beginning to demon- 
strate, have been patently ignored by 
those in charge of formulating our for- 
eign policy. 

It has been said that the riots in 
South America and Central America re- 
flect the so-called lack of consideration 
given our good neighbors to the south of 
us when Uncle Sam each year passes 
out his foreign-aid bounty. This is an 
oversimplification, in my opinion, 

Basically, the difficulties confronting 
us there flow from one overriding fact— 
the fact that a broad gap, a veritable 
chasm, exists between the economic 
classes in Latin American countries. 

The little aid we have extended has 
brought the masses no visible improve- 
ment in their way of life. 

During the fall of 1952, I visited each 
and every one of the twenty-odd Latin 
American Republics. I returned im- 
pressed by many of the things I saw: 
the vast deposits of natural resources, 
the rising sense of individual pride 
among the people of those countries, 
and the desire of some enlightened 
leaders to provide their people a better 
way of life. At the same time, I pointed 
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out to the Senate, in a report I filed 
soon after my return, that a number of 
of factors which were operating would, 
unless countered, cause us endless 
trouble in the years ahead. 

In countries where a chosen few live 
in wealth and splendor, I found misery 
and poverty. Agitators were at work 
then, as they have obviously been en- 
gaged since that time, sowing the seeds 
of jingoism and preaching a doctrine 
which at one time flowered in our own 
country, and which the historians now 
call manifest destiny. 

Playing upon the desire of any man 
to provide a better standard of living 
for himself and his family, these agi- 
tators have now turned indigenous con- 
ditions in Latin America to their own 
selfish ends. That they have been able 
to do so with even a small degree of 
success attests to the continued validity 
of one hard, cold fact. That fact is 
this: 

Unless ways and means can be found 
to enable the masses of the Latin Amer- 
ican people to participate in the grow- 
ing wealth of their countries, we will 
continue to reap a harvest of hatred in 
Latin America. 

I feel strongly, Mr. President, that 
the recent developments in Latin Amer- 
ica will bring a hue and a cry from 
some quarters that large-scale eco- 
nomic assistance should be extended to 
that part of the world, and that the 
solution to the ills which plague United 
States-Latin American relationships 
lies in merely writing Latin America a 
larger foreign-aid check. 

I hope and pray that this sort of 
advice will go unheeded. 

American foreign-aid dollars are not 
going to solve Latin America’s problems, 
any more than they have solved the 
problems of France, Lebanon, and many 
other countries. 

It is true that Latin America cries out 
for development—that Latin America 
needs capital, and technical assistance. 
But Latin America is well able to help 
herself obtain these things, if she desires 
to do so. If she does not desire to do so, 
large-scale American grants-in-aid are 
not going to be of any assistance. 

What Latin America needs is capital— 
private investment which will develop 
her many untouched resources, 

The truth of the matter is that right 
now Latin America is the recipient of 
large-scale private investment from this 
country. 

The book value of United States in- 
vestments in the nations to the south of 
us has grown from $3 billion in 1946 to 
approximately $8 billion at the end of 
1957. 

The amount devoted to such purposes 
has been increasing at a tremendous rate 
during recent years, as evidenced by the 
fact that United States investment in 
1957 alone amounted to more than $1 
billion. 

On the other hand, cumulative United 
States Government foreign grants and 
credits to Latin American countries— 
through programs other than military— 
amounted to $1,106,952,000 from 1945 
through 1956—the last date for which a 
complete breakdown is available. 
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This figure compares with the $57.7 
billion which the United States has spent 
during the same period for aid programs 
all over the world. In other words, aid 
to Latin America amounted to about 2 
percent of all the assistance extended 
since the end of World War II. 

In 1952 I suggested, and I again urge 
today, that the Latin American nations 
undertake to set their own houses in or- 
der. This is, and must remain, a task 
for them, and them alone. The United 
States, no matter how well meant its ef- 
forts may be, cannot and must not at- 
tempt to impose its own ideas or con- 
cepts upon these countries. We cannot 
-tell them how to conduct their own : f- 
fairs without invading their sovereignty. 

This does not mean, however, that our 
country should continue to support gov- 
ernments that rely for their existence on 
military control, and which do not reflect 
the will of the people, expressed at fair 
and free elections. 

As I have already indicated, Latin 
America abounds in natural resources, 
including bauxite, iron, copper, nitrates, 
tin, lumber, rubber, and a wealth of other 
materials, which we need, and which 
Latin America needs to sell in order to 


prosper. 

Mr. President, as I have said many 
times before, if the industrial wheels of 
the United States are to continue hum- 
ming; if we are to continue our indus- 
trial progress, we will be forced to look 
to the nations south of us for the raw 
materials we so need. South and Cen- 
tral America is truly a rich area—rich 
in all the undeveloped materials which 
are the raw food for an industrial civi- 
lization. 

If these natural resources can be de- 
veloped in such a way as to benefit the 
masses of the people, in order to provide 
them with a better way of life, then 
the good neighbor policy will not only be 
maintained, but strengthened, and it will 
flourish. 

In essence, Mr. President, Latin Amer- 
ica today finds itself in substantially 
the same position as our own country 
was 75 or a hundred years ago—rich in 
natural resources, but poor in develop- 
ment capital and technical know-how. 

Senators will recall from their history 
books that our own development began 
with capital borrowed from European 
countries, and with know-how imported 
from across the seas. As a matter of 
fact, it was only a few years ago that 
domestic industries paid off the last of 
the many financial obligations incurred 
during their infancies. 

It is my considered judgment that 
Latin American nations can prosper as 
we have prospered, without subjecting 
themselves to foreign domination or con- 
trol in any degree, if they will but em- 
bark upon a similar program of self- 
development. 

In this connection, it must be empha- 
sized that development does not mean 
exploitation by foreign business, or for- 
eign capital. 

Fortunately, the Sinclair fiasco in 
Mexico a generation ago marked the 
high water mark of American exploita- 
tion of Latin American natural re- 
sources, Generally speaking, American 
businesses operating in Latin America 
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today return to the countries in which 
they do business a substantial share of 
the profits so derived. 

In 1953, following an extended inspec- 
tion of Latin America, I recommended 
that no United States concern be per- 
mitted to do business in Latin America 
unless it agreed to share a portion of 
its profits with the government of the 
country in which it operated, by way of 
adequate taxation. 

I still believe that such an approach 
is sound. 

However, in addition to this, there 
must be assurance that this money will 
go to assist the people who need help. It 
should be used to build schools, hospi- 
tals, and to otherwise improve the way 
of life of the people—as has been done 
in certain areas of Venezuela. For ex- 
ample, around Lake Maricaibo—which 
I visited in 1952—where oil development 
is taking place, and near the iron ore de- 
posits on the Orinoco River—which I 
also visited in 1952—modern cities, com- 
plete with schools, hospitals, sound 
housing, electricity, sewerage, and other 
up-to-date conveniences have been built. 

These cities benefit the workers, but 
they also benefit the companies by pro- 
viding a congenial atmosphere in which 
to work, as well as contented workers. 

What is more, the wealthy people of 
these Latin American nations who are 
reaping vast profits from their partici- 
pation in United States investments 
must also be required to contribute a 
fair share of those profits toward bet- 
tering the way of life of the masses. 

The best way such participation could 
be assured would be through the im- 
position of reasonable and realistic in- 
come and other taxes by the host coun- 
try on its own citizens—taxes which 
would preclude the possibility of fur- 
ther exploitation of the masses of the 
people by the wealthy classes. 

Unfortunately, as foreign exploitation 
has declined, it has not been accom- 
panied with a commensurate decline in 
exploitation from within. 

Needless to say, if the masses are still 
being exploited, it makes no difference 
to them who is at fault. All the masses 
know is that while the wealthy grow 
richer their lot is not being improved. 
Frequently, foreigners are blamed for 
bleeding a country white, even though 
the fault lies not with outside business 
or outside capital, but with selfish in- 
terests within. 

This was graphically demonstrated a 
few nights ago when an American news- 
caster reported that at least one mem- 
ber of the mob which rioted in Caracas 
said he merely wanted to protest Amer- 
ican oil companies taking Venezuelan 
oil without paying for it. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. President, all the oil com- 
panies which are now operating in Vene- 
zuela pay more than half of their in- 
come to the local government and, in 
addition construct roads, schools, hos- 
pitals, and other facilities for the bene- 
fit of the working classes. 

United States oil firms operating in 
Venezuela have generally conducted 
their enterprises in a fair and reasonable 
manner. A large share of their profits 
remain within the country. Evidently, 
by the time this money has passed 
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through the hands of the rich and the 
politicians, very little is left to trickle 
down to the masses by way of better 
wages, good schools, adequate housing, 
and other necessities of life. Wherever 
large American enterprises operate in 
Latin America better schools, good hos- 
pitals and more roads are to be found. 
I hope that policy will continue and will 
expand. 

In Latin America today, as during the 
time of my visit in 1952, there are found 
two classes of people—the very rich, and 
the very poor. In too many cases, the 
rich unmercifully exploit the poor, and 
drain the fruits of internal development 
into their own coffers. There is no effort 
made, nor is there any requirement im- 
posed, to plough a fair share of their 
earnings into programs designed to bet- 
ter the way of life of the masses. 

American technical assistance has, to 
some extent, reversed this trend. We 
have helped build schools, hospitals and 
health centers. We have initiated pro- 
grams of disease eradication, midwifery, 
and sanitation. While these programs 
have brought some benefits, small 
though they may be, others have served 
merely to further enrich the ruling 
classes. Teaching a large landowner 
how to produce a crop more efficiently 
has not brought any better way of life 


to those who till his lands. Instead, the 


landowner has merely been further en- 
riched. The poor and miserable people 
who do the work are still only one step 
removed from complete and absolute 
physical bondage in many of the coun- 
tries I visited in 1952. 

As I have already stated, the United 
States cannot inject itself into purely 
local Latin American affairs—we cannot 
tell these people how to operate their 
own governments. However, those of us 
who have long endorsed and sought to 
foster Latin American-United States 
friendship can, I hope, offer a word of 
advice to our good neighbors to the 
south, 

This advice is simple, and yet basic. 

As the fruits of economic development 
fiow into Latin American countries, those 
countries must undertake to see that 
these fruits are fairly and equitably dis- 
tributed among the people. There must 
be an end to domestic exploitation, just 
as any remaining foreign exploitation 
must end. 

As the share of Latin America’s profits 
from the development of their natural 
resources increases, a large part must be 
reinvested in the human resources of the 
countries affected. 

Labor must be adequately compen- 
sated. 

Education must be fostered and ex- 
panded. Political stability will never 
flourish in an atmosphere of ignorance, 
nor will contentment be made a reality 
in the midst of poverty. 

Domestic business must be guaranteed 
a fair return on its investment, with the 
understanding that fair return is not 
synonymous with greed, 

Public health measures must be broad- 
ened and the miracles of modern medi- 
cine made available to the sick. 

Foreign investment must be welcomed 
and sought, with the understanding that 
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here, too, there is no room for greed or 
self-seeking interests. 

With these developments must come 
‘opportunities for better housing for the 
people, the establishment of better labor 
standards, and better transportation, in 
the form of roads and highways, in order 
that the benefits of a rising standard of 
living may be made available to those 
citizens who dwell far from the sources 
of wealth. 

If these things were done, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we would need not fear the loss of 
Latin American friendship or under- 
standing. Unless they are done, vast 
sums of money will not bring us an ounce 
of Latin American good will. 


NEED FOR PROTECTION OF DOMES- 
TIC MINERALS INDUSTRY 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
Montana Great Falls Tribune on May 
13, 1958, published an editorial quoting 
some remarks made in Great Falls by 
Democratic Chairman Paul M. Butler at 
the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner. Mr. 
Butler's statements are especially appro- 
priate in view of the refusal of the Ways 
and Means Committee to attach to the 
Trade Treaties Act amendments which 
would have given a measure of protec- 
tion to the domestic minerals industry. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the edi- 
torial printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 


BUTLER Scorep PERTINENT Hır oN Ike's 
NEGLECT OF MINERS 


It goes without saying that attacks on the 
opposition by a national party chairman, 
either Democrat or Republican, are not ex- 
pected to be completely free from partisan 
motivation. But Democratic Chairman Paul 
M. Butler found a worthy target for criti- 
cism in his address to the Jefferson-Jackson 
Day dinner here Saturday night. 

The record strongly supports his charge 
that a large part of Montana’s unemploy- 
ment and underemployment can be traced 
to the fact that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion “has deliberately deflated raw material 
producers.” 

Few would dispute that agricultural and 
mineral production dominate Montana’s 
economy. Nor can it be successfully refuted 
that the Eisenhower administration has 
constantly and consistently put a great va- 
riety of other considerations above such con- 
cern as he may have for the difficulties in 
the market place of our Montana producers 
of raw commodities. That lack of concern 
is reflected most severely by unemployment 
in the mining industry. 

Currently the farm situation has bright- 
ened but our mineral producers are still in 
distress. 

After prolonged temporizing, the admin- 
istration has recommended a subsidy “re- 
lief” program for which few if any copper, 
lead, or zinc producers have any enthusiasm. 

The President and his advisors have stead- 
fastly opposed use of either the distress 
clause of the existing tariff law or enact- 
ment by Congress of a new tariff provision 
to deal with the foreign raiding of our 
domestic metals market. The reasons lie 
in the field of foreign political and trade 
relations, These obviously are given priority 
over consideration for the distress of the 
western mining industry. 

Traditionally the Republicans are the pro- 
tective tariff proponents but it has been 
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left to the Democrats in Congress to lead 
the fight for tariff relief to miners. 

Senators MANSFIELD and Murray, and in 
the House METCALF and ANDERSON, have been 
active in that fight. Mr, Eisenhower and 
his cabinet advisors have supplied repeated 
obstruction. 


LONG-RANGE MINERALS PROGRAM 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, for 
several years the Department of the In- 
terior has been promising the domestic 
mining industry a long-range minerals 
program. Last year the Secretary of 
the Interior sent to the Congress two 
bills purporting to deal with this sub- 
ject. One was a tariff measure for lead 
and zinc. The other was drafted in two 
parts; title I providing for continua- 
tion of the Defense Minerals Explora- 
tion Administration, and title II provid- 
ing for totally inadequate short-term 
incentive payments for beryl, chromite, 
and columbite-tantalite. Now Secretary 
Seaton has proposed a subsidy plan for 
copper, lead, zinc, fluorspar, and tung- 
sten—a plan which is neither long range 
nor adequate pricewise. The mine op- 
erators in Utah have characterized the 
Seaton plan as “hare-brained.” The re- 
action in other sections of the country 
is about as violent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recor» a column from the Salt Lake 
Tribune of April 29, 1958, entitled “Up 
and Down the Street,” by Robert W. 
Bernick. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Uran Mine Firms’ CHIEFS SCATHE SEATON 
SUBSIDY 
(By Robert W. Bernick) 

“Hare-brained.” “Il-conceived.” 
of poison.” “A starvation diet.” 

These were the terms the Utah mining in- 
dustry employed Monday in describing In- 
terior Secretary Fred Seaton's program for 
aid to the lead, zinc, copper, tungsten, and 
fluorspar industries. 

Their attack was aimed primarily at provi- 
sions regarding lead, zinc, and copper, how- 
ever. 

Clark L. Wilson, vice president of the New 
Park Mining Co., said that “in the first place 
the Interior Department itself fails to recog- 
nize their own peril points announced last 
year” for the lead and zinc industry. 

He said Seaton told Congress in 1957 that 
lead ought to be selling in the domestic mar- 
ket for 17 cents a pound and zinc at 14½ 
cents a pound. That was before the big 
price break last June. 

“Now he tells Congress that the proper 
price of lead is 14% cents a pound and zinc 
12% cents a pound.” 

“Secondly, Seaton still doesn’t understand 
that the American mining industry doesn’t 
want to live off of subsidies and handouts 
from the Federal Government. We want a 
permanent industry. 

“The only way to establish a permanent, 
taxpaying lead-zinc industry in the United 
States is with import quotas” (as recom- 
mended by the Republican members of the 
United States Tariff Commission), Mr. Wil- 
son said. ` 

OBVIOUSLY DICTATED BY STATE DEPARTMENT 

“The Seaton program was obviously dic- 
tated by the State Department of the United 
States. My first reaction to the announce- 
ment is that Mr. Eisenhower, by endorsing 
this plan, already has indicated he will veto 
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the recommendations for tariffs and import 
quotas by the Republican members of his 
own Tariff Commission.” x 

“All the Seaton program will do is con- 
demn us to another series of stop-gap actions 
accompanied by a starvation diet. No one 
in the industry is going to buy this,” Mr, 
Wilson said. 

Another major lead-zinc company official 
in the area, who asked that his name not be 
used, said the program was “hare-brained 
and haywire. Is this what the Department 
has spent all that money on?” he asked. 

Charles D. Michaelson, general manager of 
the western mining divisions of Kennecott 
Copper Corp., said he felt that plan at best 
was “ill-conceived.” 

“I cannot imagine what they are 
to accomplish,” He pointed out that if a 
given mine were now closed down because 
it could not sell at the present price of 
major base metals, “all it would have to do 
would be offer, say, lead metal at 6 cents 
a pound. As I understand it, the Govern- 
ment would then pay him the difference 
between 14% cents a pound and his sale 
price of 5 cents a pound. 

“All this would do in the long run would 
be to further depress prices. The bigger 
the spread, the greater the cash contribu- 
tion from the United States Government.” 

Mr. Michaelson said he could not um- 
agine the United States taxpayer making 
such contributions to Kennecott Copper, 
Anaconda Co. or Phelps Dodge Corp.“ the 
big three copper producers in the United 
States of America. 

“Giving Kennecott Copper Corp. 2% cents 
a pound for every pound of copper they sell 
to a fabricator at 25 cents a pound isn’t 
going to increase employment at our mines,“ 
Mr. Michaelson said. 


COUP DE GRACE FOR INDEPENDENTS 

He said what was needed was a spur to 
the demand for copper. 

Cecil Fitch, Jr., Eureka, Utah, president of 
the Chief Consolidated Mines Co., said that 
“Seaton proposes quotas for American 
miners, but he’s opposed to quotas for for- 
eign producers, 

“We've been fighting for some kind of 
equity for the last 10 years. The admin- 
istration with this kind of program is hand- 
ing us the last cup of poison—the coup de 
grace for independent mining.” 

The Utahan said the Chief had shut down 
when lead was 15 cents a pound and wages 
for miners at $16.20 a day. 

“Now they want us to reopen at 14% 
cents a pound for lead when mine labor is 
being paid $20 a day. They are offering 
us less than what we had when we closed 
down,” Mr, Fitch said. 

“This Seaton has apparently announced 
there is no further hope for the American 
western miner insofar as this Republican 
administration is concerned,” he declared. 

Seth K. Droubay, general manager of the 
United Park City Mines Co., branded the 
“whole Seaton program a tie-in with the 
international operations of the big mining 
companies. This subsidy of Seaton’s is not 
for the independent miner. Most of the 
benefit will go to the big producers who 
have most of their production and get most 
of their profits from their foreign produc- 
tion. People like American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co, and St. Joseph Lead Co. would 
be continued in business on the foreign side 
by foreign production and then they would 
have their domestic mines subsidized by the 
Seaton plan. 

Mr. Droubay said United Park City had 
been losing money for more than a year and 
that “our labor unions are just hanging fire 
waiting on a raise that has been due them 
for 4 years. We cannot even hang on, how- 
ever, under this State Department-dictated 
minerals program. The only reason United 
Park City has been taking these losses is in 
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the hope that this administration would 
take us off the hook. This isn’t the way to 
do it.“ 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN OLD-AGE 
ASSISTANCE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
less than 1 month ago, on April 24, I 
introduced S. 3685, which would increase 
old-age assistance to needy elderly 
Americans by $5 a month. 

Isaid then and I say now that this bill 
provides the very minimum amount of 
increase which the needy old folks are 
entitled to. 

In my remarks to the Senate when I 
introduced this legislation I stated, 
“Thousands of old people are starving in 
America each year, and it is a national 
disgrace in a country of freedom and 
wealth. They are starving, not general- 
ly for beans and potatoes, but dying of 
malnutrition because they cannot afford 
a balanced diet that will sustain life in 
the late years,” 

Recently the El Paso Herald-Post, the 
most independently minded newspaper 
to be found in any metropolitan Texas 
city, carried an illuminating article on 
the plight of our elderly citizens in the 
city of El Paso. The headline above this 
article, which glares at the reader as 
if to ask, Can this be true in rich and 
prosperous America, states, “Payments 
to El, Paso’s Old People Here Range as 
Low as $5 a Month.” That refers to 
those who are eligible, under the old-age 
assistance program, for old-age assist- 
ance, 

This article, written by Cliff Sherrill, 
of the El Paso Herald Post staff, points 
up the excellent work which several com- 
munity and volunteer organizations are 
attempting to do to aid the old people. 
But they are understaffed, under- 
financed, and the load is so great that 
these community and volunteer organi- 
zations cannot meet the crying need 
which demands legislative remedy. 

Again, I wish to say, as I said when 
I introduced this bill, relief to the old 
people of America is long overdue. The 
aid given them monthly is, in many 
States, so low as to constitute starvation 
payments. An example is the payment 
of $5 a month in El Paso. 

The need clearly calls for the enact- 
ment of S. 3685. The elderly citizens of 
America are in desperate need of the 
extra $5 a month which this legislation 
would provide. In some instances the 
-extra $5 a month would double the 
amount allowed. 

They need that extra $5 a month to 
pay for the increasing cost of medicine, 
food, rent, clothing, and the other ne- 
cessities of life. 

We are enjoined by the decalog to 
honor thy father and mother. The 
fathers and mothers of America in their 
older years are not receiving the assist- 
ance which they deserve. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point the article by Cliff Sherrill 
which appeared in the May 16, 1958, 
issue of the El Paso Herald Post, and I 
commend it to my colleagues as vital 
reading for a fuller appreciation of the 
urgency of this situation. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PAYMENTS TO Et Paso’s OLD PEOPLE HERE 
RANGE AS Low As $5 A MONTH—SOCcIAL SE- 
CURITY RATES at Tor 

(By Cliff Sherrill) 

El Paso County’s aged and unemployable 
people who are without resources for support 
must depend upon 1 of 3 agencies: Federal 
social security, State old-age assistance, or 
the City-County Community Relief Associa- 
tion. 

The best for these aged dependents is to 
qualify for Federal social security under the 
old-age and survivors insurance program, in 
which the husband or wife or both have 
insurance provided by themselves and their 
employers. This provides a degree of com- 
fort, if there is enough in the insured's ac- 
count, 

Next best is the State old-age assistance 
program, which provides subsistence—of 
sorts, 

BOTTOM OF AID 


At the bottom of the assistance avenues 
is the City-County Community Association, 
which provides bare existence at best. 

There are approximately 5,800 persons, men 
65 or over or women 62 or over in El Paso 
County who are drawing benefits under the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram, This totals $3,852,000 a year for the 
county. 

The beneficiaries of this program are re- 
tired wage earners or their widows, or de- 
pendent men whose wives qualified for social 
security. It does not include widows under 
65 and children who qualify for benefits from 
the deceased husband and father's insur- 
ance. The total for all ages in the county 
under social security runs now at about 
$425,000 a month, or $5.1 million a year. 

The maximum a retired individual worker 
can receive under Federal social security is 
$108.50 a month, or $162.80 for a husband 
and wife, if the wife does not qualify on her 
own as a retired worker with her own in- 
surance account. A widow of a qualified 
beneficiary who has two or more dependent 
children can receive up to 6200 a month. 
Dependent parents of a deceased person in- 
sured under social security also can qualify 
for benefits. 

BARE SUBSISTENCE 

Persons who do not qualify for social se- 
curity but who are United States citizens, 
65 years old or over, and are without sus- 
taining resources of their own, can qualify 
for regular and specific aid under the old 
age assistance program of the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare. 

Dependents who are qualified residents but 
not necessarily legal citizens can receive un- 
certain, bare subsistence aid from the Com- 
munity Relief Association, 

The State program for aged, needy citi- 
zens is barely sufficient to support the re- 
cipient. The maximum is $60 a month. This 
program is conducted by the State of Texas, 
with the Federal Government contributing. 

Those receiving aid from the Community 
Relief Association, supported in part by the 
city and in part by the county, get only 
enough aid for bare subsistence. Even that 
often has to be supplemented by humani- 
tarian organizations that likewise are hard 
pressed for funds with which to meet emer- 
gency demands. What the individual re- 
ceives from the association is determined by 
the emergency and the funds available. 

Both the old age assistance office and the 
Community Relief Association office are lo- 
cated in the old city detective headquarters 
building at 209 South Campbell street, From 
ground level, those who enter go downstairs 
to the community relief office, and upstairs 
the old age assistance office. There is a 
third floor where the child welfare office is 
located, 
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ONE OF FOUR 


Mrs. Hettle Taft is district supervisor of 
the State Department of Public Welfare, in 
charge of the old age assistance program, 
This program is one of four conducted by 
the public welfare department. The others 
are assistance to dependent children, as- 
sistance to the needy blind (who are United 
States citizens over 21 years old), and assist- 
ance to the totally and permanently dis- 
abled (approved by Texas voters and ef- 
fective last Sept. 1). 

Mrs. Taft is employed by the State. The 
old age assistance program is a State pro- 
gram. When it started, the State and the 
Federal Government financed the program 
on a 50-50 basis. But the Federal portion 
has been increased until it works out about 
65 percent Federal and 35 percent State. 
For instance, suppose a recipient goes on 
the aid program for $58 a month. Of the 
first $30, the Federal Government pays $24 
and the State pays $6. Then each pays 50 
percent of the remaining $28, making a 
total $38 Federal and $20 State for the com- 
bined $58. 


To qualify for this assistance, an appli- 
cant not only must be 65 or over and a 
citizen of the United States, but also must 
have been a resident of Texas 5 of the last 
9 years, not necessarily consecutive years, 
but the last year must have been in Texas, 
and must show actual need and not an in- 
mate of any institution. 


DIVIDED INTO PLANS 


Any person meeting those qualifications 
is admitted to the old age assistance pro- 
gram tor such regular monthly payments as 
are determined by the circumstances. 

The program is divided into plans, and 
the recipient is placed under one of the 
plans, depending upon whether he or she is 
single and living alone, or a married couple 
living together, or an individual living with 
children, and so on, 

The State has an experience table show- 
ing what is considered sufficient assistance 
to meet specified needs. This table lists 
$32.50 as sufficient to provide food for an 
aged individual for a month, $2.25 as suf- 
ficient for replenishment of clothing, $2 for 
such incidentals as tobacco money or soap 
or whatever the individual wants to buy 
incidentally. 

There are figures for every necessity, and 
those listed above give an idea of how closely 
the sums are figured. 


COMPANION CASE 


A qualifying individual living alone and 
having to pay rent can get a maximum of 
$60 monthly, but if the individual has any 
income, that is subtracted from the 860. 
Even the State’s own figures for necessities, 
when totaled, amount to $78.40 for an indi- 
vidual living alone and having to pay rent. 
But $60 is the maximum under the State 
program, and that’s that. 

A man and wife, officially called a com- 
panion case, are figured on a base of $41.40 
each, plus $12.50 each for rent, and $2 each 
for incidentals, a total of $55.90 each 
monthly. 

There were 1,140 persons in El Paso County 
on the old-age assistance program when the 
last official figures were compiled and an- 
nounced last March 1. These 1,140 persons 
received a total of $52,576 in March. That 
was an average of just under $46 each. 

These old-age assistance recipients live 
wherever they can get along best on the 
money they receive. Many live alone in a 
housekeeping room where they cook and live 
and sleep in the one room and manage to 
make ends meet. 

A few—22 at the last report—live at Pleas- 
ant View Home at 215 West Yandell Drive. 
Those who live there must be able to wait 
on themselves, and not require a nursing 
attendant. 
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Many are married couples who manage to 
live on their combined $111.80 monthly—if 
each gets $55.90 under the State’s plan for 
them. 

Old age aid grants in El Paso County range 
from $5 to $60 monthly. 

NEED AID FOR ILL 

If an old-age assistance beneficiary hap- 
pens to be alone in the world and chronically 
ill—well, there is no El Paso County answer 
to that problem. 

Mrs. Taft said, “One of the greatest needs 
in El Paso County is that of a place for 
chronically ill, aged people. El Paso General 
Hospital is for emergency cases, not for the 
chronically ill.” 

As for dependent persons under 65, Texas 
is 1 of the 7 States in the Nation when there 
is no provision for their aid. In 41 States, 
there are provisions for general assistance 
programs. For instance, suppose a woman 
alone in the world is stricken by cancer at 42 
and is unable to work, she can get financial 
aid under the general assistance program in 
States that have these programs. 

The Community Relief Association, sup- 
ported 50-50 by the county and city, gives 
assistance without regard to age. The 
majority of the recipients are elderly people. 
The association is supervised by Mrs. Jane 
Carrie Cohn and Mrs. Avelina DeGroat. Offi- 
cial authority over the association is vested 
in a board of governors, 1 of which is a county 
commissioner and 1 a city alderman. 

The city and county this year are con- 
tributing $2,500 to the association, or $1,250 
each. The only qualification for a needy 
person to obtain relief is that he or she estab- 
lish evidence of Texas residence for a year, 
but this is interpreted liberally—for pressing 
need is the major qualification. 


SOME NEED LITTLE AID 


The present caseload of the association 
is about 140 persons, many of them aged, 
but some entire families ranging down to 
tots. Rent, food, and clothing funds are 
provided on a eontinuing basis as the case 
may require—up to the extent of available 
funds. Private charitable organizations 
often help the Community Relief Association 
to care for extreme cases of need for which 
the association has inadequate funds. 

“Sometimes one grocery order will solve 
the problem for an entire family until the 
breadwinner can get employment,” Mrs. 
Cohn said. “But in other cases an indi- 
vidual, or perhaps an aged couple, or maybe 
a whole family will have to be helped along 
for weeks or months, It all depends on the 
circumstances. 

“Our business is to help needy people, re- 
gardless of age. Many of those helped, par- 
ticularly old people, have been residents of 
El Paso since childhood but never have be- 
come legal citizens of the United States. 
They are not eligible for old age assistance 
from the State. They must depend on us if 
they are without funds and unable to work— 
or must go to Rio Vista Farm, whick is the 
county home.” 

Rio Vista Farm is for persons who are 
destitute and have no relatives or friends 
to aid them, and no home. Such persons 
never are required to go to the farm as an 
alternative to starvation. They can go of 
their own accord. 

There are about 40 aged and destitute 
persons at the farm now. The farm home 
has two wards that are not open, although 
all indications are they are needed. The 
county commissioners court has failed to 
make provision for this additional aid to 
the destitute aged of the county. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of & quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, pursuant 
to the unanimous consent agreement 
hitherto entered, I ask that the Senate 
proceed to the call of the Calendar be- 
ginning with Order No. 1539. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will automatically proceed to the 
call of the calendar at this time under 
the unanimous consent agreement previ- 
ously entered. 

The clerk will state the first bill on the 
calendar. 


E. B. KAISER CO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, H. R. 3679, an act for the relief of 
the E. B. Kaiser Co., which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon 
the Court of Claims, notwithstanding any 
prior determination or dismissal by such 
court, or any other provision or rule of law 
to the contrary, to hear de novo, determine, 
and render judgment upon all claims of the 
E. B. Kaiser Co., of Chicago, Ill., against the 
United States for compensation for addi- 
tional work done in connection with the per- 
formance of subcontract numbered 27-42 
under contract W559 eng-5949, and such 
claims shall be considered as if they had 
arisen subsequent to the enactment of the 
act entitled “An act to permit review of de- 
cisions of the heads of departments, or their 
representatives or boards, involving ques- 
tions arising under Government contracts,” 
approved May 11, 1954 (41 U. S. C., secs. 321 
and 322): Provided, That the enactment of 
this legislation shall not be construed as an 
inference of liability on the part of the 
United States Government. 

Sec. 2. Suit upon such claims may be in- 
stituted at any time within 90 days after 
the date of enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
Passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to confer jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment on certain claims of 
the E. B. Kaiser Co., of Chicago, III.“ 


UNITED FOUNDATION CORP., OF 
UNION, N. J. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5355) an act to confer juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment on cer- 
tain claims of the United Foundation 
Corp., of Union, N. J., which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment, on page 
2, line 7, after the numerals “322”, to 
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insert a colon and “Provided, That en- 
actment of this legislation shall not be 
construed as an inference of liability on 
serge of the United States Govern- 
ment.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
oo and the bill to be read a third 


The bill was read the third time and 


. 


MARIA GARCIA ALIAGA 


The bill (S. 2511) for the relief of 
Maria Garcia Aliaga was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Maria Garcia Aliaga shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secte- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY IN COLORADO TO WILLIAM 
M. PROPER 


The bill (S. 59) directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain property 
in the State of Colorado to William M. 
Proper was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc,, That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
convey by quitclaim deed, without consid- 
eration, to William M, Proper, of Montrose, 
Colo., all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the water ditch 
situated near the town of Montrose, Colo., 
known as the reservation (United States) 
ditch, together with any water rights to the 
water carried by such ditch which were ac- 
quired by the United States under a decree 
entered by the district court in and for the 
county of Montrose, Colo., on November 14, 
1888 (clause No. 149), such ditch being more 
particularly described in a plat of such re- 
corded in book 2, ditch plats, Montrose 
County clerk and recorded, Montrose, Colo. 


MRS. HELEN HARVEY 
The bill (H. R. 1342) for the relief of 
Mrs. Helen Harvey was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


HONG-TO DEW 


The bill (H. R. 2763) for the relief of 
Hong-to Dew was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, be- 
cause the enactment of this bill would 
constitute a precedent, I ask that there 
be an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, this 
bill would pay the sum of $2,820.32 to a 
Chinese national, whose property was 
vested by the Office of Alien Property 
under authority of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act. The claimant was resi- 
dent on Formosa during World War IL 
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and his property was, therefore, sub= 
ject to seizure under the terms of the 
general law. The seizure, however, took 
place in 1950, 4 years after hostilities 
had ceased, and was based, so far as the 
records show, solely on the fact that 
the claimant had resided in enemy ter- 
ritory during World War II. 

The property consisted of 102 shares 
of Socony-Vacuum Co. stock, which 
represented the savings of the claim- 
ant which he had accumulated during 
the 36 years that he served as an em- 
ployee of the Socony-Vacuum Co. The 
stock has since been sold for the sum of 
$2,820.32. 

The claimant has soughs the return? 
of his stock under the provisions of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, but his 
claim was denied by the Office of Alien 
Property, the denial being based on a 
determination that the claimant had not 
been discriminated against as a mem- 
ber of a political, racial, or religious 
group. 

The claimant has submitted evidence 
of considerable harassment and incon- 
vience inflicted by the Japanese by rea- 
son of his Chinese citizenship and his 
association with an American company. 

The bill is recommended for approval, 
since there appears to be no justifica- 
tion for the delayed seizure and the con- 
tinued retention of property of a na- 
tional of a country allied with the United 
States during World War II. Further- 
more, the current administration pro- 
posals for the return of vested proper- 
ties would not cover the claim of this 
individual. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it is 
quite clear, from the explanation given, 
that unique facts attach to this case. 
It was my desire to call attention to 
that, so that if a precedent is created 
by the passage of the bill, it will be con- 
sidered a precedent limited to unique 
facts of this particular nature. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 2763) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ESTATE OF MR. SHIRLEY B. 
STEBBINS 
The bill (H. R. 4445) for the relief of 
the estate of Mr. Shirley B. Stebbins 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


FOUAD GEORGE BAROODY 


The bill (H. R. 6176) for the relief of 
Fouad George Baroody was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
proposed legislation would pay the sum 
of $500 to Fouad George Baroody as re- 
imbursement for a departure bond 
which he posted and which was for- 
feited. 

The claimant was granted preexami- 
nation in 1955 and was found admissible 
to the United States as a nonquota im- 
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migrant. He subsequently proceeded to 
Canada and was readmitted for per- 
manent residence. The claimant has 
set forth in an affidavit that he kept in 
regular touch with the immigration of- 
fice at Charleston, S. C., and followed 
their advice. Although the status of the 
alien was not adjusted retroactively to 
the date of his original entry he was 
granted permanent residence and the 
committee believes that he acted in good 
faith and accordingly feels that the 
amount of the departure bond which he 
forfeited should be returned to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 6176) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


MRS, LYMAN C. MURPHEY 
The bill (H. R. 6528) for the relief of 
Mrs, Lyman C. Murphey was considered, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


HARRY SLATKIN 
The bill (H. R. 6731) for the relief of 
Harry Slatkin was considered, ordered to 


a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


DWIGHT J. BROHARD 


The bill (H. R. 7203) for the relief of 
Dwight J. Brohard was considered, 
ordered, to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


ROY HENDRICKS—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (H. R. 7718) for the relief of 
Roy Hendricks of Mountain View, 
Alaska, was announced as next in order. 

Mr, HRUSKA. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


EDWARD L. MUNROE 


The bill (H. R. 8039) for the relief of 
Edward L. Munroe was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


CAPT, LAURENCE D. TALBOT 


The bill (H. R. 8433) for the relief of 
Capt. Laurence D. Talbot was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 


WILLIE C. WILLIAMS 
The bill (H. R. 8448) for the relief of 
Willie C. Williams was considered, or- 


dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ALEXANDER GROSSMAN 


The bill (H. R. 9012) for the relief of 
Alexander Grossman was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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JOHN A. TIERNEY 


The bill (H. R. 9109) for the relief of 
John A. Tierney was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CORNELIA V, LANE 
The bill (H. R. 9395) for the relief of 
Cornelia V. Lane was considered, ordered 


to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SIDNEY A. COVEN 
The bill (H. R. 9490) for the relief of 
Sidney A. Coven was considered, ordered 


to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


VALLEYDALE PACKERS, INC. 


The bill (H. R. 9514) for the relief of 
Valleydale Packers, Inc., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


FELIX GARCIA 


The bill (H. R. 9991) for the relief of 
Felix Garcia was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


JAMES R. MARTIN AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 9992) for the relief of 
James R. Martin and others was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


THOMAS HELMS AND OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5424) for the relief of Thomas 
Helms and other employees of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment on page 
1, line 11, after the name “Lee R.”, to 
strike out “Kinnman” and insert 
“Kinnan.” h 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed, 


ARNIE M. SANDERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 7733) for the relief of Arnie 
M. Sanders, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment on page 1, line 11, 
after the word “act”, to strike out “in 
excess of 10 per centum thereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed, 


CONVEYANCE OF PARCEL OF LAND 
TO THE CITY OF MACON, GA. 


The bill (H. R. 9738) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to convey to the 
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city of Macon, Ga., a parcel of land in 
said city was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO POST 924 VET- 
ERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


The bill (H. R. 9362) to provide for 
the conveyance of certain real property 
to Post 924, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF EASEMENT OVER 
CERTAIN PROPERTY TO THE 
NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


The bill (H. R. 8071) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to convey an 
easement over certain property to the 
Norfolk Southern Railway in exchange 
for other lands and easements was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


RELEASE OF RESTRICTIONS AND 
RESERVATIONS IN INSTRUMENT 
CONVEYING CERTAIN LAND TO 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


The bill (H. R. 7645) to provide for 
the release of restrictions and reserva- 
tions contained in instrument conveying 
certain land by the United States to the 
State of Wisconsin was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


REINSTATEMENT OF CERTAIN 
TERMINATED OIL AND GAS 
LEASES 


The bill (S. 3307) to reinstate certain 
terminal oil and gas leases was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the bill 
involves timely payment, as required by 
the Department of the Interior, on lands 
which are being prospected for oil pur- 
poses. In a particular case, it appears 
that the day for payment fell on a Sun- 
day. The following day was Labor Day. 
Some difficulty ensued as a result, and 
there was a delay of several days in the 
payment. 

The prospectors and other persons who 
are interested had already invested 
$180,000. Because of the equitable cir- 
cumstances involved, I felt that they were 
entitled to relief. That is the very 
essence of the bill. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am impressed with 
the equities which are recited in the rec- 
ord. But, again, it is this type of bill 
which, if approved and enacted, would 
establish a precedent. If a precedent is 
to be established, it should be limited to 
peculiar facts of the type with which the 
bill is concerned. If it is not so limited, 
one can well imagine that a flood of 
bills would be introduced requesting 
similar relief in cases of untimely offers 
of rental payments. Therefore, this 
record is being made as a part of the 
legislative history. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. As the Senator 
from Illinois knows, in supporting the 
reporting of the bill, I thought it would 
be unfortunate if, generally speaking, 
permission were given to reinstate 
leases where payments had not been 
made. Would not the Senator from 
Illinois agree, for the purpose of the 
Recorp, that the pending bill in no way 
either constitutes a precedent or in- 
volves permission for the land office to 
do this sort of thing, but that there 
would have to be, as there were in this 
instance, a very unusual set of circum- 
stances, backed by a double holiday, in 
the future in order to justify such relief 
as is by the bill afforded? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is quite true. I 
tried to make it clear to the committee 
when I testified that the bill should not 
be considered as a precedent. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Illinois did make that clear to the com- 
mittee. Therefore, I wanted to be cer- 
tain that it was made clear in the rec- 
ord being made in the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
3307) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the payment of 
the annual rental, which was due no later 
than September 3, 1957, but which was made 
on September 6, 1957, with respect to non- 
competitive oil and gas leases Colorado 
08830, 08861, and 08862 shall be deemed to 
have been compliance with the terms and 
provisions of those leases and of the Min- 
eral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended (30 U. S. C., sec. 181 and the fol- 
lowing), and those aforementioned leases 
which were automatically terminated for the 
failure to make timely payment of rental 
are hereby reinstated as of the date of that 
termination, 


EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN LANDS AT 
OLYMPIC NATIONAL PARK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1191) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange lands at 
Olympic National Park, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, with an amendment, on page 2, 
after line 4, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this act shall not 
be applicable with respect to any privately 
owned lands lying within the exterior 
boundaries of the Olympic National Park 
which are within township 23 north, range 
10 west; township 23 north, range 9 west; 
township 24 north, range 9 west; and town- 
ship 24 north, range 8 west, West Willamette 
meridian; and lot 5 of the July Creek lot 
survey consisting of .15 acres, and lot 12 
of the July Creek lot survey consisting of 
35 acres. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., that the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to exchange ap- 
proximately 6,6089910 acres of land adjacent 
to the Queets Corridor and Ocean Strip por- 
tions of Olympic National Park, which were 
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originally acquired by the Federal Govern- 
ment for public works purposes, for lands 
and interest in lands not in Federal owner- 
ship within the exterior boundaries of the 
park: Provided, That the lands so exchanged 
shall be of approximately equal value. 

Sec. 2. Lands acquired pursuant to the 
exchange authority contained herein shall be 
administered as a part of Olympic National 
Park in accordance with the laws and regu- 
lations applicable to the park. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this act shall not 
be applicable with respect to any privately 
owned lands lying within the exterior bound- 
aries of the Olympic National Park which 
are within township 23 north, range 10 west; 
township 23 north, range 9 west; township 
24 north, range 9 west; and township 24 
north, range 8 west, West Willamette merid- 
ian; and lot 5 of the July Creek lot survey 
consisting of 0.15 acre, and lot 12 of the July 
Creek lot survey consisting of 0.35 acre. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FREE IMPORTATION OF SOUND 
RECORDINGS AND FILMS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 7454) to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to provide for the free im- 
portation by colleges and universities of 
sound recordings and films to be used by 
them in certain nonprofit radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts which had been report- 
ed from the Committee on Finance, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 4, after 
“Par. 1631”, to insert “by inserting 
‘sound recordings, slides, and transpar- 
encies,’ after Music,“; on page 2, at 
the beginning of line 3, to strike out 
“sound recordings, exposed or developed 
picture films, and slides and transpar- 
encies” and insert “exposed or developed 
picture films”; in line 6, after the word 
“a”, where it appears the second time, 
to strike out “radio or”, and in line 15, 
after the word “act”, to insert a comma 
and “and, in the case of articles im- 
ported under subparagraph (b) of para- 
graph 1631, prior to July 1, 1960.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 
to provide for the free importation un- 
der certain conditions of sound record- 
ings, films, and slides and transparen- 
cies.” 


GIUSEPPE FRICANO AND OTHERS 


The bill (S. 143) for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Fricano, Maria Scelba Fricano, 
Stefano Fricano, and Vincenzo (Jimmy) 
Fricano was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Giuseppe Fricano, his wife, Maria Scelba 
Fricano, and their two minor sons, Stefano 
Fricano and Vincenzo (Jimmy) Fricano, 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees, Upon the granting of 
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permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
‘vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control ofi- 
cer to deduct the required numbers from the 
appropriate quota or quotas for the first 
year that such quota or quotas are available. 


BENJAMIN BARRON-ARAGON 


The bill (S. 1234) for the relief of 
Benjamin Barron-Aragon was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Benjamin Barron-Aragon shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 


CONCEPCION RAMIRO (ROMELIO) 
GAMBOA 


The bill (S. 2816) for the relief of 
Concepcion Ramiro (Romelio) Gamboa 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Concep- 
cion Ramiro (Romelio) Gamboa may be is- 
sued a visa and be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence H he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of that act: Provided, That this ex- 
emption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


YOSHIKO MATSUHARA AND HER 
MINOR. CHILD, KERRY 


The bill (S. 2944) for the relief of 
Yoshiko Matsuhara and her minor child, 
Kerry, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the admin- 
istration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Yoshiko Matsuhara, the financée of Sgt. 
Lawrence W. Alexander, a citizen of the 
United States, and her minor child, Kerry, 
shall be eligible for visas as nonimmigrant 
temporary visitors for a period of 3 months: 
Provided, That the administrative authori- 
ties find that the said Yoshiko Matsuhara is 
co! to the United States with a bona fide 
intention of being married to the said Sgt. 
Lawrence W. Alexander and that they are 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act. In the event the 
marriage between the above-named persons 
does not occur within 3 months after the 
entry of the said Yoshiko Matsuhara and her 
minor child, Kerry, they shall be required to 
depart from the United States and upon fail- 
ure to do shall be deported in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 242 and 243 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act. In 
the event that the marriage between the 
above-named persons shall occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Yoshiko 
Matsuhara and her minor child, Kerry, the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to record the lawful admission for perma- 
nent residence of the said Yoshiko Matsuhara 
and her minor child, Kerry, as of the date of 
the payment by them of the required visa 
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KIMIKO ARAKI 


The bill (S. 3080) for the relief of 
Kimiko Araki was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Kimiko Araki, the fiancée of Ronald 
Frederick Astalos, a citizen of the United 
States, shall be eligible for a visa as a non- 
immigrant temporary visitor for a period of 
3 months: Provided, That the administra- 
tive authorities find that the said Kimiko 
Araki is coming to the United States with a 
bona fide intention of being married to the 
said Ronald Frederick Astalos and that she 
is found otherwise admissible under the 
immigration laws. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named persons does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Kimika Araki, she shall be required to 
depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 242 and 
243 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
In the event that the marriage between 
the above-named persons shall occur within 
8 months after the entry of the said Kimiko 
Araki, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to record the lawful admission 
for permanent residence of the said Kimiko 
Araki as of the date of the payment by her 
of the required visa fee, 


FOUAD (FRED) KASSIS 


The bill (S. 3136) for the relief of 
Fouad (Fred) Kassis was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Fouad 
(Fred) Kassis shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


RYFKA BERGMANN 


The bill (S. 3172) for the relief of 
Ryfka Bergmann was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Ryfka 
Bergmann shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


PRISCO DI FLUMERI 


The bill (S. 3173) for the relief of 
Prisco Di Flumeri was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (9) of section 
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212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Prisco Di Flumeri may be issued a visa 
and be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
such act. This act shall apply only to 
grounds for exclusion under such paragraph 
known to the Secretary of State or the At- 
torney General prior to the date of the 
enactment of this act. 


TAEKO TAKAMURA ELLIOTT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2965) for the relief of Taeko Tak- 
amura Elliott, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, in line 7, after the 
word “fee”, to strike out “upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota 
for the first year that such quota is 
available.”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Taeko Takamura Elliott shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ROMULO A. MANRIQUEZ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3060) for the relief of Romulo 
A. Manriquez, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, in line 6, after the 
word “of”, where it appears the first 
time, to strike out “the date of the 
enactment of this act” and insert “Au- 
gust 29, 1954,”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Romulo A. Manriquez shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of August 29, 1954, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control ofi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


TEOFILO M. PALAGANAS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3176) for the relief of Teofilo M. 
Palaganas, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, in line 7, after the word 
“fee”, to strike out “Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as 
provided for in this Act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first 
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year that such quota is available.”, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Teofilo M. Palaganas shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MILDRED (MILKA KRIVEC) CHESTER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3269) for the relief of Mildred 
(Milka Krivec) Chester, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That, for the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Mildred 
(Milka Krivec) Chester, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harry J. Chester, citizens of 
the United States: Provided, That no natural 
parent of the beneficiary, by virtue of such 
relationship, shall be accorded any right, 
status, or privilege under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JANEZ (GARANTINI) BRADEK AND 
FRANCISKA (GARANTINI) BRADEK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3272) for the relief of Janez (Ga- 
rantini) Bradek and Franciska (Garan- 
tini) Bradek, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor children, Janez 
(Garantini) Bradek and Franciska (Garan- 
tini) Bradek, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien children of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Peter Bradek, citizens of 
the United States: Provided, That no nat- 
ural parent of the beneficiaries, by virtue of 
such relationship, shall be accorded any 
right, status, or privilege under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JOHN DEMETRIOU ASTERON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3358) for the relief of John 
Demetriou Asteron, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with an amendment in line 7, after 
the word “States”, to insert a colon and 
“Provided, That no natural parent, by 
virtue of such parentage, shall be ac- 
corded any right, status, or privilege un- 
der the tion and Nationality 
Act”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
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child, John Demetriou Asteron, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Asters, citizens 
of the United States: Provided, That no 
natural parent, by virtue of such parentage, 
shall be accorded any right, status, or privi- 
lege under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 529) for the 
relief of certain aliens, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments, on page 1, 
line 12, after the word “act”, to insert 
“Ellen Yuin-Shang Chung Au, Mosche 
Davidovitz, Frieda Davidovitz,”, and on 
page 2, line 3, after the name Moha- 
jer”, to strike out “Eliseva Kaufman 
(Saltz) .” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the joint resolution to 
be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the 
third time and passed. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 552) to 
facilitate the admission into the United 
States of cértain aliens, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments, on page 2, 
at the beginning of line 1, to strike out: 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Jamie H. Salva 
and Fred H. Salva shall be deemed to be 
nonquota immigrants. 


And insert: 


Sec. 3. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Jamie H, Salva and 
Fred H. Salva shall be held and considered 
to be the minor alien children of M. Sgt. 
Calvin V. Salva, a United States citizen. 


After line 3, to strike out: 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Teruko Miesse 
shall be deemed to be a nonquota immi- 
grant. 


And insert: 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Teruko Miesse, the 
widow of a United States citizen, shall be 
deemed to be within the purview of section 
101 (a) (27) (A) of that act, and the pro- 
visions of section 205 of that act shall not 
be applicable in this case. 


After line 16, to add a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 5. For the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Athos 
Benedos Perin, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Mr. 
re Mrs. Peter Perin, citizens of the United 

tes. 


At the beginning of line 22, to change 
the section number from 5“ to “6”, and 
in line 23, after the word “sections”, to 
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The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 


NATIVIDADE AGRELLA DOS SANTOS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3129) for the relief of Natividade 
Agrella Dos Santos, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments, in line 5, 
after the name “Natividade”, to strike 
out “Agrella” and insert “Agrela”, and 
in line 7, after the word “States”, to in- 
sert a colon and “Provided, That no 
natural parent, by virtue of such parent- 
age, shall be accorded any right, status, 
or privilege under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act.”; so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Natividade Agrela Dos Santos, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Rose C. Agrella and Frank 
Agrella, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no natural parent, by virtue of 
such parentage, shall be accorded any right, 
status, or privilege under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Natividade Agrela 
Dos Santos.” 


URBANO I. GUERRERO, JR. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3159) for the relief of Urbano I. 
Guerrero, Jr., which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 4, 
after the word “act”, to strike out “Ur- 
bano I. Guerrero, Jr.” and insert “Cre- 
sencio Urbano Guerrero”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Cresencio Urbano Guerrero, shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota-con- 
trol officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Cresencio Urbano 
Guerrero.” 


SOUHAIL MASSAD 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3271) for the relief of Souhail 
Massad, which had been reported from 
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the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, on page 1, line 4, after 
the word “act”, to strike out “Souhail 
Massad” and insert “Souhail Wadi Mas- 
sad”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Souhail Wadi Massad shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act 
upon payment of the required visa fee, 
Upon the granting of ent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-contral officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Souhail Wadi 
Massad.” 


ANTONIOS THOMAS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3364) for relief of Antonios 
Thomas, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, at the beginning of line 4, 
to insert “and section 205”; and in line 7, 
after the word “States”, to insert a colon 
and “Provided, That no natural parent of 
the beneficiary, by virtue of such rela- 
tionship, shall be accorded any right, 
‘status, or privilege under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act”; so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of section 101 (a) (27) (A) and section 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Antonios Thomas, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Mitchel Thomas, 
citizens of the United States: Provided, That 
no natural parent of the beneficiary, by vir- 
tue of such relationship, shall be accorded 
any right, status, or privilege under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 586) to extend the time 
for filing of claims under section 6420 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
for refund of taxes on gasoline used on 
farms between January 1, 1956, and June 
30, 1956, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
Will be passed over. 


GREETINGS TO THE CITIZENS OF 
NEVADA CELEBRATING THE CEN- 
TENNIAL OF THE DISCOVERY OF 
SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 52) extending greetings to the citi- 
zens of Nevada concerning the celebra- 
tion of the centennial of the discovery 
of silver in the United States was con- 
sidered, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
extends greetings and felicitations to the 
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citizens of the State of Nevada, and particu- 
larly to the Nevada Centennial Committee, 
upon the occasion of their commemorative 
celebration of the 100th anniversary of the 
first significant discovery of silver in the 
United States. The Congress joins with the 
people of the United States in ng 
appreciation of the great contribution by 
the citizens of the State of Nevada in pre- 
serving the Union. 


The preamble was agreed to. 


NATIONAL OLYMPIC WEEK 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 586) to 
authorize the designation of the week 
beginning on October 13, 1958, as Na- 
tional Olympic Week was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


ELEANOR A. LOEBRICH 


The resolution (S. Res. 305) to pay a 
gratuity to Eleanor A. Loebrich was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund ‘of the Senate, to 
Eleanor A. Loebrich, sister of Barbara Bell, 
an employee of the Senate at the time of her 
death, a sum equal to 6 months’ compensa- 
tion at the rate she was receiving by law at 
the time of her death, said sum to be con- 
sidered inclusive of funeral expenses and all 
other allowances. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


The resolution (S. Res. 300) to in- 
crease the amount of funds for the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary is hereby authorized to expend from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, during 
the 85th Congress, $10,000 in addition to the 
amount, and for the same purposes specified 
in section 134 (a) of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act approved August 2, 1946. 


PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
STUDY ENTITLED “FINANCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, COLORADO 
RIVER STORAGE PROJECT AND 
PARTICIPATING PROJECTS” 


The resolution (S. Res. 302), printing 
as a Senate document a study entitled 
“Financial and Economic Analysis, Colo- 
rado River Storage Project and Partici- 
pating Projects,” prepared by the De- 
partment of the Interior, was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That a study entitled “Financial 
and Economic Analysis, Colorado River Stor- 
age Project and Participating Projects, Feb- 
ruary 1958,” prepared by the Department of 
the Interior, be printed with illustrations as 
a Senate document, and that 2,000 additional 
copies be printed for the use of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDI- 
TURES OF THE SELECT COMMIT- 
‘TEE ON IMPROPER ACTIVITIES 
IN THE LABOR OR MANAGEMENT 
FIELD 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 295) increasing the 
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limit of expenditures of the Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field, which 
had been reported from the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration with 
an amendment, on page 2, line 2, after 
the world “of”, to strike out “$16,000” 
and insert “$20,000”, so as to make the 
resolution read: 


Resolved, That the amount authorized 
in Senate Resolution 74, agreed to Janu- 
ary 30, 1957, Senate Resolution 186, agreed 
to August 26, 1957, and Senate Resolution 
222, agreed to January 29, 1958, 85th Con- 
gress (authorizing and directing the com- 
mittee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the extent to which criminal or 
other improper practices or activities are, 
or have been, engaged in in the field of 
labor-management relations or in groups 
or organizations of employees or employ- 
ers to the detriment of the imterests of 
public, employers, or employees, and to de- 
termine whether any changes are required 
in the laws of the United States in order 
to protect such interests against the occur- 
rence of such practices or activities), is 
hereby increased by the additional amount 
of $20,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS 
ENTITLED “CIVIL RIGHTS, 1957” 
FOR THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 87) to permit additional copies 
of the hearings entitled “Civil Rights, 
1957” for the use of the Committee on 
the Judiciary was considered and agreed 
to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentaitves concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
the Judiciary 2,000 additional copies of the 
hearings of its Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights entitled “Civil Rights, 
1957,” held during the 85th Congress, 1st 
session, 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HOUSE DOCUMENT NO. 232, 
84TH CONGRESS 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 17) authorizing the printing of ad- 
ditional copies of House Document No. 
232, 84th Congress, was considered and 
agreed to. 


PRINTING AS HOUSE DOCUMENT 
PAMPHLET ENTITLED “OUR 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT—WHAT 
IT IS?—HOW DOES IT FUNCTION?” 
The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 

Res. 228) authorizing the printing as 

a House document of the pamphlet en- 

titled “Our American Government— 

What It Is?—How Does It Function?” 

was considered and agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF ORGANIC ACT OF 
GUAM 


The bill (H. R. 4215) amending sec- 
tions 22 and 24 of the Organic Act of 
Guam was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3506) to authorize the 
transfer of naval vessels to friendly for- 
eign countries was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 8490) to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, with respect to rice acreage 
allotments, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Over, as not proper 
calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2646), to limit the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
in certain cases, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


ANTI - HOG - CHOLERA SERUM— 
CHANGE IN MINIMUM INVENTORY 
DATE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3478) to insure the maintenance 
of an adequate supply of anti-hog-chol- 
era serum and hog-cholera virus, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
bill changes the date on which manu- 
facturers are required to have the pre- 
scribed minimum inventory of serum on 
hand under anti-hog-cholera serum 
marketing agreements. At present the 
prescribed date is May 1. This is too 
late for many producers, particularly 
those in the South, whose heavy re- 
requirements for serum may begin in 
March. If, after satisfying these re- 
quirements, they must have the mini- 
mum inventory on hand on May 1, they 
may be forced to carry stock over until 
the next marketing season. The bill, 
therefore, would prescribe April 1 as the 
date when the minimum inventory shall 
be held, except that in the case of any 
particular manufacturer the Secretary 
may, upon the manufacturer's applica- 
tion, fix another date between January 
1 and May 1. 

The bill makes a few other clarifying 
changes in language, which do not, how- 
ever, represent any change in substance. 
Thus, the bill would require each manu- 
facturer to have the prescribed amount 
in inventory in his own possession rather 
than simply available but, as pointed out 
in the Department’s letter, the new lan- 
guage reflects the Department's long- 
— interpretation of the existing 

W. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 58 (b) of 
the act of August 24, 1935 (7 U. S. C. 853 
(b)). is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Terms = conditions requiring each 
manufacturer to have in inventory in his 
own possession on April 1 of each year a 
reserve supply of completed serum equiva- 
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lent to not less than 40 percent of his 
previous year’s sales of all serum, except 
that any marketing agreement may provide 
that upon written application by a manu- 
facturer filed before September 1 of the pre- 
ceding year, the Secretary may fix another 
date between January 1 and May I on which 
such manufacturer shall have such inven- 
tory if the Secretary finds that such action 
will tend to effectuate the purposes of this 
act. The Secretary may impose such terms 
and conditions upon granting any such ap- 
plication as he finds necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of this act. Serum used in 
computing the required reserve supply of 
any manufacturer shall not again be used 
in computing the required reserve supply of 
any other manufacturer.” 


CONTROL OF NOXIOUS PLANTS ON 
LAND 


The Senate proceeded to consider bill 
(S. 3861) to provide for the control of 
noxious plants on land under the con- 
trol or jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
bill provides for the application of State 
weed-control plans to Federal lands. It 
authorizes the State commissioner of 
agriculture to destroy noxious plants on 
Federal lands if the agency having juris- 
diction of the lands consents thereto, 
and has not already complied with the 
requirements of the program. The 
States would be reimbursed for expenses 
incurred by them to the extent that Con- 
gress sees fit to appropriate funds for 
that purpose. 

Federal agencies already have author- 
ity to cooperate with States in weed- 
control programs and are doing so to a 
limited extent. The bill would not re- 
quire agencies to cooperate in any par- 
ticular programs, but would encourage 
greater cooperative efforts with the 
States. State weed-control agencies are 
very interested in this bill since failure 
to control weeds on Federal lands may 
mean that State funds used in weed con- 
trol would be largely wasted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3861) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner 
of Agriculture or other proper agency of any 
State in which there is in effect a program 
for the control of noxious plants may enter 
upon any land in such State under the con- 
trol or jurisdiction of a department, agency, 
or independent establishment of the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government, with 
the permission of and in accordance with 
the program acceptable to the head of such 
department, agency, or independent estab- 
lishment, and destroy by appropriate meth- 
ods noxious plants growing on such land if— 


owned land has been followed; and 

(2) the department, agency, or independ- 
ent establishment involved has failed to com- 
ply with the requirements of such program, 

Sec. 2. To the extent that funds appropri- 
ated to carry out the purposes of this act 
are available therefor, any State incurring 
expenses pursuant to the first section of this 
act shall be reimbursed, upon presentation 
of an itemized account of such expenses, by 
the head of the department, agency, or in- 
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dependent establishment of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government having 
control or jurisdiction of the land with re- 
spect to which such expenses were incurred. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to departments, agencies, or in- 
dependent establishments of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government such 
sums as the Congress may determine to be 
Se ne e 
ac 


RESEARCH RELATING TO FOOT- 
AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3076) to amend section 12 of the 
act of May 29, 1884, relating to research 
on foot-and-mouth disease. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
bill was requested by the Department of 
Agriculture, and its purpose is to elimi- 
nate unnecessary Government expense, 
It would permit transportation of foot- 
and-mouth disease virus to and from the 
Plum Island laboratory across the main- 
land under adequate safeguards, At 
present the virus must often be trans- 
ported by a circuitous route and removed 
from the boat before docking in New 
York Harbor. These precautions are ex- 
pensive and unnecessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3076) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 12 of the 
act of May 29, 1884, as amended (62 Stat. 
198, as amended; 21 U. S. C. 113a), is hereby 
further amended by inserting after the word 
“tunnel” in the proviso in the first sentence 
of the section the following clause: “, and 
except that the Secretary of Agriculture may 
transport said virus in the original package 
across the mainland under adequate safe- 
guards.” 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL SEED ACT 
OF AUGUST 9, 1939 


The bill (S. 1939) to amend the Fed- 
eral Seed Act of August 9, 1939, as 
amended, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the bill 
makes a number of changes in the Fed- 
eral Seed Act which have been found 
necessary and have been recommended 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
Labeling requirements somewhat similar 
to those imposed on domestic seed would 
be imposed on imported seed. Excep- 
tions for particular kinds of seed would 
be eliminated. The industry would be 
relieved of unnecessary burdens. The 
bill is designed to result in generally im- 
proved administration and effectiveness 
of the act. 

I believe the principal purpose of the 
bill is to bring the importations of seed 
under the same general restrictions as 
those which apply to the labeling of do- 
mestic seed. The bill was requested by 
the Department of Agriculture, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 
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There being no objection the bill (S. 
1939) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 101 (a) (7) 
(A) of the Federal Seed Act of August 9, 
1989 (53 Stat. 1275), as amended (7 U. S. C. 
1561 (a) (7) (A)) is amended by deleting 
from the list of agricultural seeds the phrase 
“Beta vulgaris L.—Field beet, excluding sugar 
beet.” and substituting therefor the phrase 
“Beta vulgaris L.—Field beet.” 

Sec. 2. Section 101 (a) of said act (7 U. S. C. 
1561 (a)) is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new paragraph (24) to read 
as follows: 

(24) The term ‘treated’ means given an 
application of a substance or subjected to 
a process designed to reduce, control, or re- 
pel disease organisms, insects, or other pests 
which attack seeds or seedlings growing 
therefrom.” 

Sec. 3. Section 101 (a) of said act (7 U. S. C. 
1561 (a)) is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof, after new paragraph (24), 
a new paragraph (25) to read as follows: 

“(25) The term ‘seed certifying agency’ 
means (A) an agency authorized under the 
laws of a State, Territory, or possession, to 
officially certify seed, or (B) an agency of a 
foreign country determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to adhere to procedure and 
standards for seed certification comparable 
to those adhered to generally by seed certify- 
ing agencies under (A).“ 

Sec. 4. Title I of said act (7 U. S. C. 1561) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new section 102 to read as follows: 

“Src. 102. Any labeling, advertisement, or 
other representation subject to this act which 
represents that cny seed is certified or regis- 
tered seed shall be deemed to be false in this 
respect unless (a) it has been determined by 
a seed certifying agency that such seed was 
‘produced, processed, and packaged, and con- 
formed to standards of purity as to kind or 
variety, in compliance with the rules and 
regulations of such agency pertaining to such 
seed; and (b) the seed bears an official label 
issued for such seed by a seed certifying 
agency stating that the seed is certified or 
registered.” 

Sec. 5. Section 201 (a) (8) of said act (7 
U. S. C. 1571 (a) (8)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(8) For each agricultural seed, in ex- 
cess of 5 percent of the whole, stated in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (a) (1) of this 
section, and each kind or variety or type of 
agricultural seed shown in the labeling to be 
present in a proportion of 5 percent or less 
of the whole, (A) percentage of germination, 
exclusive of hard seed, (B) percentage of hard 
seed, if present, and (C) the calendar month 
and year the test was completed to deter- 
mine such percentages.” 

Sec. 6. Section 201 (b) (1) of said act (7 
V. S. C. 1571 (b) (1)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) Name of each kind and variety of seed 
and if two or more kinds or varieties are 
present, the percentage of each.” 

- Sec. 7, That part of section 201 (b) (2) of 
said act (7 U. S. C. 1571 (b) (2)) which pre- 
cedes clause (i) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(2) For each variety of vegetable seed 
which germinates less than the standard last 
established by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
as provided under section 403 (c) of this 
act—“ 

Sec, 8. Section 201 of said act (7 U. S. C. 
1571) is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection (i) to read as 
follows: 

“(i) Any agricultural seeds or any mixture 
thereof or any vegetable seeds or any mix- 
ture thereof, for seeding purposes, that have 
been treated, unless each container thereof 
bears a label giving the following informa- 
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tion and statements in accordance with rules 
and regulations prescribed under section 402 
of this act: 

“(1) A word or statement indicating that 
the seeds have been treated; 

“(2) The commonly accepted coined, chem- 
ical (generic), or abbreviated chemical name 
of any substance used in such treatment; 

“(3) If the substance used in such treat- 
ment in the amount remaining with the 
seeds is harmful to humans or other ver- 
tebrate animals, an appropriate caution 
statement approved by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as adequate for the protection of 
the public, such as ‘Do not use for food or 
feed or oil purposes’: Provided, That the cau- 
tion statement for mercurials and similarly 
toxic substances, as defined in said rules and 
regulations, shall be a representation of a 
skull and crossbones and a statement such 
as ‘This seed has been treated with poison,’ 
in red letters on a background of distinctly 
contrasting color; and 

“(4) A description of any process used in 
such treatment, approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture as adequate for the protec- 
tion of the public.” 

Sec. 9. Section 202 of said act (7 U. S. C. 
1572) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 202. All persons transporting, or de- 
livering for transportation, in interstate 
commerce, agricultural seeds shall keep for 
a period of 3 years a complete record of ori- 
gin, germination, and purity of each lot of 
such agricultural seeds, and all persons 
transporting, or delivering for transporta- 
tion, in interstate commerce, vegetable seeds 
shall keep for a period of 3 years a complete 
record of germination and variety of such 
vegetable seeds. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, or his duly authorized agents, shall 
have the right to inspect such records for 
the purpose of the effective administration 
of this act.” 

Sec. 10. (a) That part of section 203 (b) 
of said act (7 U. S. C. 1573 (b)) which pre- 
cedes clause (1) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(b) The provisions of section 201 (a), 
(b), or (1) shall not apply—” 

(b) Clause (2) of such section 203 (b) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) to seed intended for seeding pur- 
poses when transported or offered for trans- 
portation in interstate commerce— 

“(A) if in bulk, in which case, however, 
the invoice or other records accompanying 
and pertaining to such seed shall bear the 
various statements required for the respec- 
tive seeds under sections 201 (a), (b), and 
(i); or 

“(B) if in containers and in quantities of 
20,000 pounds or more: Provided, That (i) 
the omission from each container of the in- 
formation required under sections 201 (a), 
(b), and (i) is with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the consignee prior to the transpor- 
tation or delivery for transportation of such 
seed in interstate commerce, (ii) each con- 
tainer shall have stenciled upon it or bear 
a label containing a lot designation, and 
(iii) the invoice or other records accom- 
panying and pertaining to such seed shall 
bear the various statements required for 
the respective seeds under section 201 (a), 
(b), and (1); or 

“(C) if consigned to a seed cleaning or 
processing establishment, to be cleaned or 
processed for seeding purposes: Provided, 
That (i) this fact is so stated in the invoice 
or other records accompanying and pertain- 
ing to such seed if the seed is in bulk or 
if the seed is in containers and in quantities 
of 20,000 pounds or more, (ii) this fact is so 
stated on attached labels if the seed is in 
containers and in quantities less than 20,000 
pounds, and (ili) any such seed later to be 
labeled as to origin and/or variety shall be 
labeled as to origin and/or variety in accord- 
ance with rules and regulations prescribed 
under section 402 of this act.” 
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Sec. 11. Section 204 of said act (7 U. S. ©. 
1574) is amended to read: 

“Sec. 204. The use of a disclaimer, limited 
warranty, or nonwarranty clause in any in- 
voice, advertising, labeling, or written, 
printed, or graphic matter, pertaining to any 
seed shall not constitute a defense, or be 
used as a defense in any way, in any prose- 
cution or other proceeding brought under 
the provisions of this act, or the rules and 
regulations made and promulgated there- 
under. Nothing in this section is intended 
to preclude the use of a disclaimer, limited 
warranty, or nonwarranty clause as a de- 
fense in any proceeding not brought under 
this act.” 

Sec. 12. Section 301 (a) of said act (7 
U. S. C. 1581 (a)) is amended by adding at 
the end thercof a new paragraph (4) to read 
as follows: 

“(4) any seed containing 10 percent 
or more of any vegetable seeds unless the 
invoice pertaining to such seed and any 
other labeling of such seed bear the name 
of each kind and variety of vegetable seed 
present.” 

Sec. 13. Section 302 (a) of said act (7 
U. S. C. 1582 (a)) is amended by inserting 
the word “owner or” before the word con- 
signee” wherever the latter appears except 
in the two provisos therein; and by deleting 
said provisos and substituting therefor, re- 
spectively, the following: “Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury may authorize 
the delivery of seed or screenings which are 
being imported or offered for import to the 
owner or consignee thereof, pending deci- 
sion as to the admission of such seed or 
screenings and for staining, cleaning, label- 
ing, or other reconditioning if required to 
bring such seed or screenings into compli- 
ance with the provisions of this act, upon 
the execution by such owner or consignee of 
a good and sufficient bond conditioned upon 
redelivery of the seed or screenings upon de- 
mand unless redelivery is waived because 
the seed is reconditioned to bring it into 
compliance with this act or is destroyed 
under Government supervision under this 
act, and providing for the payment of such 
liquidated damages in the event of default 
as may be required pursuant to regulations 
of the Secretary of the Treasury: And pro- 
vided further, That all expenses incurred by 
the United States (including travel, per 
diem or subsistence, and salaries of officers 
or employees of the United States) in con- 
nection with the supervision of staining, 
cleaning, labeling, other reconditioning, or 
destruction, of seed or screenings under 
this title shall be reimbursed to the United 
States by the owner or consignee of the 
seed or screenings, and such reimbursements 
shall be recredited to the appropriation from 
which the expenses were paid, the amount 
of such expenses to be determined in ac- 
cordance with joint regulations under sec- 
tion 402 of this act, and all expenses in con- 
nection with the storage, cartage, and labor 
on the seed or screenings which are refused 
admission or delivery, shall be paid by the 
owner or consignee, and in default of such 
payment shall constitute a lien against fu- 
ture importations made by such owner or 
consignee.” 

Src. 14. Section 302 of said act (7 U. S. C. 
1582) is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection (d) to read as 
follows: 

“(d) The provisions of this title prohibit- 
ing the importation of seed that is adulter- 
ated or unfit for seeding purposes shall not 
apply— 

PRE 1) when seed grown in the United States 
is returned from a foreign country without 
having been admitted into the commerce of 
any foreign country: Provided, That there is 
satisfactory proof as provided for in the 
joint rules and regulations prescribed under 
section 402 of this act, that the seed was 
grown in the United States and was not 
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admitted into the commerce of a foreign 
country and was not commingled with other 


seed, or 

“(2) when seed fs imported for sowing 
for experimental or breeding purposes and 
not for sale: Provided, That declarations are 
filed, and importations are limited in quan- 
tity, as provided for in the rules and regu- 
lations prescribed under section 402 of this 
act, to assure that the importations are for 
experimental or breeding purposes.” 

Sec. 15. Section 306 of said act (7 U. S. C. 
1686) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection (c) to read as 
follows: 

“(c) To make any false or misleading rep- 
resentation with respect to any seed subject 
to this title being imported into the United 
States or offered for import: Provided, That 
this subsection shall not be deemed violated 
by any person if the false or misleading rep- 
resentation is the name of a variety indis- 
tinguishable in appearance from the seed 
being imported or offered for import and 
the records and other pertinent facts reveal 
that such person relied in good faith upon 
representations with respect to the name of 
the indistinguishable variety made by the 
shipper of the seed.” 

Sec. 16. This act, and the amendments 
made hereby, shall take effect upon the 
date of enactment. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PASSED OVER ; 


The bill (H. R. 6765) to provide for 
reports on the acreage planted to cotton, 
to repeal the prohibition against cotton 
acreage reports based on farmers’ plant- 
ing intentions, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2447) to authorize and di- 
rect the Secretary of the Interior to un- 
dertake continuing studies of the effects 
of insecticides, herbicides, and fungicides 
upon fish and wildlife for the purpose of 
preventing losses of those invaluable 
natural resources following spraying and 
to provide basic data on the various 
chemical controls so that forests, crop- 
lands, and marshes can be sprayed with 
minimum losses of fish and wildlife, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 135) 
providing for the construction of a dem- 
onstration plant for the production from 
seawater of water suitable for beneficial 
consumptive uses, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over, as not proper 
calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2629) for the relief of 
John J. Spriggs was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


NATIONAL SAFE BOATING WEEK 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 378) 
to authorize the President to proclaim 
annually the week which includes July 
4 as “National Safe Boating Week,” was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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The preamble as amended was agreed 
to, as follows: 


To authorize the President to proclaim an- 
nually the week which includes July 4 as 
“National Safe Boating Week.” 

Whereas our people in increasing numbers 
are taking part in boating activities on the 
waters of our Nation, with more than 20 
million expected to participate during 1958; 
and 


Whereas safety is essential for the full 
enjoyment of boating; and 

Whereas many lives can be spared and 
injuries and property damage avoided by 
safe boating practices; and 

Whereas it is proper and fitting that na- 
tional attention should be focused on the 
need for safe boating practices: Therefore 
be it 


SETTLEMENT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS 
FOR DAMAGES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1061) to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretaries of the 
military departments to settle certain 
claims for damages to, or loss of, prop- 
erty or personal injury or death, not 
cognizable under any other law, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with amendments on 
page 2, at the beginning of line 1, to 
strike out: 


“§ 2736. Property loss; personal injury or 
death; incident to use and opera- 
tion of Government property and 
not cognizable under other law. 


“(a) Under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of a military department may prescribe; 
he or any officer designated by him may settle, 
and pay in an amount not more than $1,000 
a claim against the United States, not cogni- 
zable under any other provision of law, for 
damage to, or loss of, property, or for per- 
sonal injury or death, caused by a civilian 
officer or employee of that department or a 
member of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or 
Marine Corps, as the case may be, incident 
to the use or operation of Government prop- 
erty. 

“(b) Under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of Defense may prescribe, he or any 
officer designated by him has the same au- 
thority as the Secretary of a military de- 
partment with respect to a claim for damage 
to, or loss of, property, or for personal injury 
or death, caused by a civilian officer or em- 
ployee of the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, incident to the use or operation of 
Government property. 

And insert: 

“§ 2736. Property loss; personal injury or 
death; incident to the use and 
operation of Government vehicles, 
or incident to the use of other 
Government property on a Gov- 
ernment installation and not cog- 
nizable under law. 

“(a) Under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of Defense may prescribe, the Secretary 
of Defense, or the Secretary of a military 
department, may settle, and pay in an 
amount not more than $1,000, a claim 
against the United States, not cognizable 
under any other provision of law, for dam- 
age to, or loss of, property, or for personal 
injury or death, caused by a civilian officer 
or employee of the office of the Secretary of 
Defense, or a civilian officer or employee of 
a military department, or a member of the 


ot 
dent to the use ot other Government prop- 
erty on a Government installation. The 
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authority conferred by this subsection to 
settle such claims may be redelegated to 
such officer as the Secretary of Defense, or 
the Secretary of a military department, may 
designate. Any regulations promulgated 
pursuant to this authority shall not become 
effective until the expiration of 60 days after 
such regulations have been filed with the 
Committees on the Judiciary of the House 
and Senate of the United States and the Con- 
gress may, within such time, amend, or dis- 
approve such regulations in whole or in part. 

“(b) No claim shall be allowed under sub- 
section (a) if the damage to, or loss of, 
property, or the personal injury or death, 
was caused wholly or partly by a negligent 
or wrongful act of the claimant, his agent, 
or his employee. 


On page 4, line 11, after the word 
“accrues”, to strike out the quotation 
marks and “; and”; after line 11, to 
insert a new subparagraph, as follows: 

“(e) No claim may be paid under sub- 
section (a) unless the amount tendered is 
accepted by the claimant in full satisfaction 
of his claim against the United States, 


After line 14, to insert a new subpara- 
graph, as follows: 


“(f) No payment made under this section 
shall give rise to any right of subrogation 
to any claim for reimbursement in whole or 
in part under any contract of insurance 
providing for the making of any payment for 
or on account of the damage, loss, injury, 
or death for or on account of which such 
payment was made under this section, and 
no payment made hereunder shall absolve 
any insurer, in whole or in part, of any obli- 
gation under any such contract.”; and 


And, on page 5, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

“§ 2736. Property loss; personal injury or 
death; incident to use and opera- 
tion of Government property and 
not cognizable under other law.” 

And insert: 

“§ 2736. Property loss; personal injury or 
death; incident to the use and 
operation of Government vehicles, 
or incident to the use of other 
Government property on a Gow- 
ernment installation and not cog- 
nizable under other law.” : 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


MARIA SABATINO 


The bill (S. 445) for the relief of Maria 
Sabatino was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Marta Sabatino shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


CHIU-SANG WU AND HIS WIFE 


The bill (S. 683) for the relief of 
Chiu-Sang Wu and his wife was con- 


sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
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third reading, read the third time, and 


passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Chiu-Sang Wu and his wife, Catherine Na- 
oko Mitsuda Wu shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fees. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct the required 
numbers from the appropriate quota or 
quotas for the first year that such quota 
or quotas are available. 


LORI BIAGI 


The bill (S. 1542) for the relief of 
Lori Biagi was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Lori 
Biagi shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


INCREASE IN PUNISHMENT FOR 
GIVING FALSE INFORMATION REL- 
ATIVE TO DESTRUCTION OF AIR- 
CRAFT AND MOTOR VEHICLES 


The bill (S. 1963) to amend section 35 
of title 18 of the United States Code 
so as to increase the punishment for 
knowingly giving false information con- 
cerning destruction of aircraft and 
motor vehicles was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 35 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended 
by striking out “$1,000” and inserting 
“$5,000”, and by striking out “1 year” and 
inserting 5 years.” 


KALLIOPE GIAMNIAS 


The bill (S. 2982) for the relief of 
Kalliope Giamnias was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
Kalliope Giamnias shall be held and con- 
Sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


GIUSEPPINA FAZIO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3175) for the relief of Giuseppina 
Fazio, which had been reported from the 
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Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of sections 203 (a) 
(3) and 205 of the Immigation and Nation- 
ality Act, Guiseppina Fazio shall be held 
and considered to be the minor child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Antonio Fazio, lawful resident aliens 
of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RONALD H, DENNISON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3055) for the relief of Ronald H. 
Dennison, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 3, after the 
word “act”, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.”, so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Ronald H. Deni- 
son of Kalamazoo, Mich., is hereby relieved 
of all liability for repayment to the United 
States of the sum of $1,217.42, representing 
overpayments of longevity paid to the said 
Ronald H. Denison while he was an officer 
in the United States Air Force, such over- 
payments having been made as the result of 
administrative error. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Ronald H. Denison, the 
sum of any amounts received or withheld 
from him on account of the overpayments 
referred to in the first section of this act: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PAUL S. WATANABE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S.3205) for the relief of Paul S. 
Watanabe, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 4, 
after the word “section”, to strike out 
“349 (a) (5) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952” and insert ‘401 
(e) of the Nationality Act of 1940”, so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Paul S. Watanabe, 
who lost United States citizenship under the 
provisions of section 401 (e) of the Nation- 
ality Act of 1940 may be naturalized by tak- 
ing, prior to one year after the date of the 
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enactment of this act, before any court re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) of section 310 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act or be- 
fore any diplomatic or consular officer of 
the United States abroad, an oath as pre- 
scribed by section 337 of such act. From and 
after naturalization under this act, the said 
Paul S. Watanabe shall have the same citi- 
zenship status as that which existed im- 
mediately prior to its loss. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FRANCISCO SALINAS AND OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consdier the 
bill (S. 459) for the relief of Francisco 
Salinas and others, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with amendments, on page 1, line 
5, after the name “Quilantan”, to strike 
out “and his wife Graciela de Jesus Garza 
Salinas (also known as Graciela de Jesus 
Garza Quilantan)’’; in line 9, after the 
word “visa”, to strike out “fees” and in- 
sert fee“; and at the beginning of line 
10, to strike out “Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as 
provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota con- 
trol officer to deduct the required num- 
bers from the appropriate quota or 
quotas for the first year that such quota 
or quotas are available.”; so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Pran- 
cisco Salinas (also known as Daniel Castro 
Quilantan). shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Francisco Salinas 
(also known as Daniel Castro Quilan- 
tan) .” 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 489) for the relief of Mary 
K. Ryan was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over, 


ELISABETH LESCH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1593) for the relief of Elisabeth 
Lesch, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That, in the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act Elisabeth 
Lesch, the fiancée of Sfc. William R. Hopper, 
a citizen of the United States, and her minor 
children, Gonda, Norbert, and Bobby, shall 
be eligible for visas as nonimmigrant tem- 
porary visitors for a period of 3 months; 
Provided, That the administrative authori- 
ties find that the said Elisabeth Lesch is 
coming to the United States with a bona fide 
intention of being married to the said Sfc. 
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William R. Hopper and that they are sound 
otherwise admissible under the 

tion laws, except that section 212 (a) (9) of 
the said act shall be inapplicable in the case 
of Elisabeth Lesch: Provided further, That 
the exemption provided herein in the case 
of the said Elisabeth Lesch shall apply only 
to a ground for exclusion of which the De- 
partment of State or the Department of 
Justice has knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act. In the event the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons does 
not occur within 3 months after the entry of 
the said Elisabeth Lesch and her minor chil- 
dren, Gonda, Norbert, and Bobby, they shall 
be required to depart from the United States 
and upon failure to do shall be ceported in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
242 and 243 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. In the event that the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons shall 
occur within 3 months after the entry of 
the said Elisabeth Lesch and her minor chil- 
dren, Gonda, Norbert, and Bobby, the At- 
torney General is authorized and directed 
to record the lawful admission for perma- 
nent residence of the said Elisabeth Lesch 
and her minor children, Gonda, Norbert, and 
Bobby, as of the date of the payment by them 
of the required visa fees. 


The amendment was agree to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Elisabeth Lesch 
and her minor children, Gonda, Nor- 
bert, and Bobby.” 


DR. THOMAS B. MEADE 


The bill (H. R. 1466) for the relief of 
Dr. Thomas B. Meade was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION ACT—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 7261) to amend the 
Federal Probation Act to make it ap- 
plicable to the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I see the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EASTLAND], is in the Chamber. 
I should like to inquire whether he 
would object to having the bill go over 
until those of us on the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee, particularly the Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee, can have an op- 
portunity to determine whether the law 
enforcement agencies of the District of 
Columbia have any particular objection 
to this change in the probation law. 
The present District of Columbia Code 
is somewhat more elaborate than the 
uniform law. It may be this change is 
desirable, but I should like to have an 
opportunity, inasmuch as none of the 
District Committee members are pres- 
ent, to query the authorities. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is agreeable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania ask that 
the bill go over? 

Mr, CLARK, I ask that the bill go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 
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WILLIAM J. McGARRY 


The bill (H. R. 9775) for the relief of 
William J. McGarry was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


WESTERN INSTRUMENTS 
ASSOCIATES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1700) for the relief of Western 
Instruments Associates, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment, on page 
2, line 1, after the word “act”, to strike 
out “in excess of 10 per centum thereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engros and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 

passed. 


ESTATE OF W. C. YARBROUGH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 6932) for the relief of the 
estate of W. C. Yarbrough, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an Amendment, on 
page 2, line 10, after the word “act”, to 
strike out “in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
33 and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


GILLOUS M. YOUNG 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1492) for the relief of Gillous 
M. Young, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 5, after the 
word “States”, to strike out “the sum 
of $3,751.47. Such sum represents” and 
insert “any sum representing”, and on 
page 2, after line 5, to strike out: 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Gillous M. Young, the 
sum of $1,375.65. Such sum represents the 
portion of the retired pay received by the 
said Gillous M. Young for the period begin- 
ning January 8, 1951, and ending February 
28, 1953, which he has already refunded to 
the United States by means of deductions 
from amounts otherwise due him: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 


not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3862) to establish certain 
provisions with respect to the removal 
and the terms of office of the members 
of certain regulatory agencies was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over, as not being cal- 
endar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 171) 
to amend section 217 of the National 
Housing Act was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over, as not prop- 
erly being calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 9291) to define parts 
of certain types of footwear was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over. The bill was not 
reported in time for the calendar com- 
mittee to consider it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

That completes the call of the calendar. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Dovuctas in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 


(Mr, 
Without objec- 


STATEMENT BY SOUTH CAROLINA 
STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
IN SUPPORT OF S. 3773 AND S. 3774 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield first to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Record a statement pre- 
pared by the South Carolina State 
Chamber of Commerce, intended for 
submission to the Labor Subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, in support of bills 
S. 3773 and S. 3774. In this statement, 
the chamber of commerce has given 
opinions as to the beneficial effect that 
will result if these bills are enacted. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA 
STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN SUPPORT OF 
SENATE BILLS S. 3773 AND S. 3774 INTRO- 
DUCED BY SENATOR STROM THURMOND, OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mr. Chairman, the South Carolina State 

Chamber of Commerce wishes to go on record 

in behalf of two bills now pending before 

this committee, S. 3773 and S. 3774. These 
bills were recently introduced by Senator 

TauRrmonn, of South Carolina, and are pres- 

ently pending before you. 

S. 3773 is designed to give employees who 
have been injured, as a result of unfair labor 
practices on the part of labor organizations, 
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the right to sue for damages for such injury. 
At the present time, the Taft-Hartley Act 
provides that in certain specified types of 
unfair labor practices employers may sue 
labor organizations for damages in Federal 
courts without the necessity of establishing 
diversity of citizenship or the amount in 
controversy. The present bill would amend 
this particular provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act to the extent that all unfair labor prac- 
tices committed by labor organizations would 
be subject to suit by employees. This bill 
would give to employees the additional pro- 
tection of having a remedy in the nature of 
damages from unlawful eonduct now pro- 
scribed by the Taft-Hartley Act as unfair 
labor practices. 

The State chamber endorses this bill be- 
cause it believes that the present trend on 
the part of organized labor has been to 
ignore the individual rights of employees. 

The recent McClellan committee hearings 
have given clear indication of the abuses 
foisted upon individual employees by labor 
organizations, which today have achieved 
tremendous economic power and strength. 
To arm employees with this protection would 
tend to insure elimination of many abuses 
which have been uncovered on the part of 
labor organizations by the McClellan com- 
mittee. The basic intendment of the pres- 
ent Taft-Hartley Act is not to protect the 
rights of employers nor labor organizations 
but to protect the right of the individual 
employee in his desire to organize and bar- 
gain collectively through representatives of 
his own choosing. Unfortunately, today 
these rights have been impaired through the 
medium of mass picketing, violence, threats, 
intimidations, and coercion by labor organ- 
izations in their efforts to compel the indi- 
vidual employee to become and remain a 
member of the labor organization or to join 
with it in concerted action even though the 
employee may not wish to do so. If this 
bill is passed, the aforementioned conduct 
would be a suable action by any employee 
whose rights were so interfered with. We 
believe that this legislation would tend to 
curb, if not stop, these unlawful practices 
and strengthen the soundness of our Federal 
labor relations picture. 

‘The chamber also endorses S. 3774 because 
we believe that labor organizations should 
be put in the same position as employers are 
today in connection with monopolistic prac- 
tices. No one doubts today that labor organi- 
zations are big business. Within the shadow 
of the United States Capitol are immense 
edifices which are witnesses to the strength 
of the trade union movement; buildings 
that house hundreds of people not unlike 
corporate structures established throughout 
the length and breadth of this land. To put 
labor organizations back under the Sherman 
Antitrust Act would do nothing more than to 
place them, as big business, in the same 
position as those corporate structures which 
are now presently subject to this law. In- 
deed, up until the Hutchinson case, the 
courts had construed the Clayton Act and 
the Sherman Antitrust Act as being ap- 
Plicable to monopolistic practices on the part 
of labor organizations. In the Hutchinson 
case, through judicial legerdemain, the 
Clayton Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act, and 
the Sherman Antitrust Act were read to- 
gether and the conclusion reached that Con- 
gress had never intended labor organizations 
to be subject to the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
This decision was, in our opinion, clearly 
contrary to the original intent of Congress 
and should be corrected by spelling out pre- 
cisely and clearly that Congress this time in- 
tends for that act to be made applicable to 
labor tions. The net effect of this 
legislation would do precisely that. No one 
can doubt that labor organizations today 
maintain and occupy a monopolistic control 

over many areas of our economic society. 
Again, the recent hearings before the Mc- 
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Clellan committee clearly support this con- 
clusion. Vicious secondary boycott activities 
aimed at destroying neutral employers and 
other types of monopolistic practices would 
now become unlawful if this bill were to 
be enacted into law. Not even organized 
labor, in many of its areas, attempts to 
justify the evils of such monopolistic prac- 
tices. Indeed, they are, at the present time, 
attempting to clean their own houses in 
order to avoid the censure of the American 
public which is evidence that they would not 
be averse to supporting legislation which 
would, in a measure, protect the overall 
trade-union movement from this type of con- 
duct. We wholeheartedly recommend that 
this legislation be enacted into law and 
thereby give additional protection to the 
American public from the monopolistic prac- 
tices which are presently engaged in by labor 
organizations. 
Respectfully submitted. 
W. Haroxp BUTT, 
President, South Carolina State 
Chamber of Commerce. 
May 16, 1958. 


REPORTS ON ACREAGE PLANTED 
TO COTTON 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideresan of calendar No. 1621, H. R. 
6765. 0 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
6765) to provide for reports on the acre- 
age planted to cotton, to repeal the pro- 
hibition against cotton acreage reports 
based on farmers’ planting intentions, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC POLICIES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
past week the events on the interna- 
tional front indicated only too clearly 
the troubles and difficulties which we 
are facing. As is pointed out in the New 
York Times, our “worldwide prestige was 
in jeopardy, if not deteriorating. A re- 
appraisal of our entire foreign policy 
appears a certainty.” 

I note, Mr. President, that the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations has 
agreed with the observation of the New 
York Times. 

As Members of Congress are now 
aware, a study is underway with respect 
particularly to our relationships with 
Latin America and our neighbors to the 
south. 

A resolution was adopted which au- 
thorized at least a preliminary inquiry 
into the overall scope of American for- 
eign policy, which preliminary survey 
by staff and selected members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations could 
well lead to an overall reevaluation and 
study of American foreign policy. 

But, as the Times also notes, it is not 
only in the field of foreign affairs where 
we are in trouble: 

Back on the home front a reappraisal 
might also be in order. The recession was 
obviously still very much with us. This 
was underscored by the latest figures on in- 
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dustrial production. It fell again in April, 
this time to the lowest level since October, 
1954. The Federal Reserve Board index of 
industrial production is now 18 points below 
the year ago rate. 

Although a decline in the gross national 
product—the total output of goods and 
services—had been expected to show up in 
the first quarter, the extent of the drop 
came as something of a surprise. The De- 
partment of Commerce reported that the 
annual rate had slipped $10,600,000,000 to 
$422 billion in March. This compared with 
$432,600,000,000 in the last quarter of 1957 
and $440 billion in the third quarter of 
last year. 

This decline definitely stamps this reces- 
sion as the most serious since World War II. 
What's more, the Government's own econ- 
omists predict a further dip in the current 
quarter. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article from the May 18 
New York Times, by John G. Forrest, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Bap NEWS From ABROAD DEPRESSES MARKET— 
PRODUCTION DOWN FURTHER 
(By John G. Forrest) 

It was a troubled stock market most of 
last week, troubled not only by continuing 
gloomy economic news but perhaps even 
more by grim international news. 

Happenings in South America, the Middle 
East, and Algeria depressed the market 
through Wednesday. On Thursday, however, 
with some tension dissipated, prices re- 
covered, 

But stocks eased in quieter trading on 
Friday. The New York Times combined 
average of 50 stocks closed at 278.39, off 5.01 
points in the week. 

The disturbances abroad, in South Amer- 
ica particularly, pointed up the fact that 
this country’s worldwide prestige was in 
jeopardy, if not deteriorating. The problems 
are more economic than political. Once 
again the United States got the chief blame. 
A reappraisal of our entire foreign policy ap- 
pears a certainty. 

Back on the home front a reappraisal might 
also be inorder. The recession was obviously 
still very much with us. This was under- 
scored by the latest figures on industrial 
production, It fell again in April, this time 
to the lowest level since October 1954. The 
Federal Reserve Board index of industrial 
production is now 18 points below the year- 
ago rate. 

TEN BILLION DIP 

Although a decline in the gross national 
product—the total output of goods and serv- 
ices—had been expected to show up in the 
first quarter, the extent of the drop came as 
something of a surprise. The Department of 
Commerce reported that the annual rate had 
dipped $10,600,000,000 to $422 billion in 
March. This compared with $432,600,000,000 
in the last quarter of 1957 and $440 billion in 
the third quarter of last year. 

This decline definitely stamps this reces- 
sion as the most serious since World War II. 
What's more, the Government's own econ- 
omists predict a further dip in the current 
quarter. 

A bit of consolation might be drawn from 
the latest report on personal income. This 
yardstick of purchasing power r ze slightly 
in March and April, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. In April it reached 
a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $342,800 
million. This represented a rise of $600 
million in April and $800 million in March. 
The annual rate of personal income was 
only 1.3 percent below the peak of last 
August. 
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TAX DECISION NEAR 

There still is no clear-cut indication of 
what the Administration will recommend on 
taxes, but it is going to have to act soon. 
On June 30 corporate taxes are scheduled 
to decline and excise taxes expire. Before 
that time the question of a reduction in 
personal income taxes may be considered 
also. The discussion is being heard from 
Wall Street to Main Street, and there is any- 
thing but agreement. 

For instance, Henry C. Alexander, chair- 
man of J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., urged a 
$5 billion tax cut applying to both individ- 
uals and corporations. On the other hand, 
the Commerce Department’s Business Ad- 
visory Council voted three to one against a 
general tax reduction. Perhaps the President 
may make his own views known on Tuesday, 
when he speaks at the American Manage- 
ment Association meeting here. 

William McChesney Martin, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, told a Senate 
Banking subcommittee last week that there 
were “hopeful signs” that the business 
downturn was leveling off. He added, how- 
ever, that there was nothing conclusive as 
yet. 

SMALL CAR? 

Automobile sales should be hitting a sea- 
sonal peak right now with Memorial Day less 
than 2 weeks off. They are not. Last week 
production picked up slightly, but it was 
still far below the 1957 pace. More and 
more Wall Street observers are convinced 
that Detroit, whether it likes it or not, will 
soon be entering the small-car field. The 
latest nominees to make the step are Stude- 
baker-Packard and Chrysler. 

Steel output fell to a 12-year low last 
month, There has been some pickup in 
May. Railroad traffic still is lagging badly 
behind year-ago levels and industry leaders 
see no indications of a real upturn before 
fall. James M. Symes, president of the 
Pennsylvania, the Nation's No. 1 carrier, said 
his road may well operate at a loss this year. 
It lost $15 million in the first quarter. In 
its 112-year history the carrier has only 
once—in 1946—failed to operate at a profit. 

Housing starts last month rose moder- 
ately. Even so, the annual rate is still below 
that of a year ago and 33 percent below the 
high in 1954, when activity began to 
slacken, The April rise was probably due to 
easier private mortgage money, coupled with 
relaxed terms on Veterans’ Administration 
and FHA mortgages. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the President, speaking in New 
York City before one of the great busi- 
ness organizations—I believe it was the 
American Management Association— 
noted that the economy could look for- 
ward to a fall bursting with vitality and 
promise if the American people were 
bold enough to reach for it. The Presi- 
dent gave a very optimistic report, which 
of course is reassuring to all of us. I 
hope and pray that every promise and 
every prophesy he made will be fulfilled 
over and over again. 

However, Mr. President, the recession 
is obviously still with us. 

Another indication of the recession is 
the latest report of the Federal Reserve 
Board showing that in the week ended 
May 10, department store sales were 
down 4 percent from a year ago. In my 
own area, for example, sales were down 
1 percent in Minneapolis, 8 percent in 
St. Paul, and down 15 percent in Duluth- 
Superior. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fig- 
ures on department store sales from the 
May 18 New York Times be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT STORE SALES TREND 


The Federal Reserve Board reports the fol- 
lowing percentage comparisons of depart- 
ment store sales by districts with last year’s: 


1 week ended— | 4 weeks} Jan. 1 

ee eng to 
May 10| May 10 

May 10| May 3 


—0 -6 -3 
1—6 —3 0 
—0 0 —3 
—10 —8 —5 
1—11 —9 —5 
10 —3 —3 
—14 —8 —6 
—15⁵ —9 —6 
—10 —8 —2 
1—5 —3 —1 
—5 —2 —3 
—12 0 —2 


1 Revised, 

The United States weekly index, without 
seasonal adjustment follows (1947-49 equals 
100); 
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Percentage changes in department store 
sales from last year’s volume by cities for 
the weeks indicated: 


Weeks ended— 

May 10 | May 3 
yi ee — +14 -7 
Atlanta —16 -3 
Augusta, Ga. -9 —6 
Ba -5 1 —16 
Birmingha: —9 141 
Boston (C) —3 —6 
Buffalo —4 —12 
Obicago — 1 —8 
Cincinnati... —13 —6 
Cleveland (C) —6 —8 
Columbus, Ohio —7 —13 
Dallas. +4 —9 
Denver —3 —5 
Detroit —10 —22 
Duluth-Superior. (C) —15 —11 
8 —8 —12 
+4 —10 
Houston 0 —1 
Indianapolis. —9 —16 
Jacksonville +i = 
—2 —14 
—1 —4 
—7 —7 
0 —7 
—8 —19 
—13 —27 
—4 1+6 
—2 —14 
=l -ő 
—9 —14 
—2 —6 
—6 1-9 
0 —5 
0 —3 
—3 —4 
—3 —11¹ 
—2 -3 
-4 1-42 


(C) Cities: Those not marked (C) are metropolitan 
districts, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
is not difficult to explain this decline of 
15 percent in department-store sales in 
the Duluth-Superior area when it is con- 
sidered what an important role the iron- 
ore industry plays in that section’s 
economy, 

The Department of Labor in its latest 
report on surplus-labor areas shows that 
Duluth-Superior has been among the 
hardest hit areas in the entire country. 
As of mid-March 13.6 percent of the 
Duluth-Superior work force were with- 
out jobs. Only eight other major labor 
areas in the United States had a higher 
jobless percentage figure. And since 
mid-March, when this survey was re- 
ported, the number of jobless in Duluth- 
Superior has risen by 35 percent meas- 
ured in terms of the number of insured 
unemployed. 

Consumption of Lake Superior iron ore 
by iron and steel plants fell in the first 
quarter of this year by 44 percent from a 
year ago. Stocks on hand at each dock 
and furnace yard are up by 71 percent 
from a year ago. As a result, scores of 
ore carriers are idle, and thousands of 
workers without jobs. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article from the May 18 New York Times 
reporting on the sharp drop in use of 
iron ore be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LAKE IRON ORE UsE OFF—CONSUMPTION FELL 
9,000,000 Tons BELOW 1957 IN QUARTER 
CLEVELAND, May 17.—Consumption of Lake 

Superior iron ore by iron and steel plants 

was approximately 9,000,000 tons less in the 

first quarter of this year than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1957, the American Iron 

Ore Association reports. 

Furnaces consumed 11,524,802 tons of the 
ore in the first 3 months of this year, com- 
pared with 20,405,250 tons in the 1957 period. 

Ore receipts totaled 344,745 tons in the 
first quarter of 1958, against 881,327 in the 
comparable period last year, but stocks on 
hand at lake docks and furnace yards have 
been considerably larger this year due to re- 
duced operations of steel plants. 

Stocks totaled 33,569,601 tons on April 1, 
compared with only 19,638,051 tons a year 
ago. The huge surplus is keeping scores of 
ore carriers idle. 

Ore consumption increased slightly in 
March, aggregating 3,712,549 tons, against 
3,557,595 in February, but the gain is at- 
tributed to the longer month rather than 
to any improvement in orders, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
note again that on Monday last the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Illinois 
IMr. DovcLas] the present Presiding Of- 
ficer, addressed himself in detail and 
with great understanding and knowl- 
edge to these very pertinent economic 
facts. 

Mr. President, for several weeks we 
have been receiving assurances from the 
administration that the recession is bot- 
toming out. 

When figures were released showing 
a drop in the number of jobless from 
5.2 million as of mid-March to 5.1 mil- 
lion as of mid-April, the administration 
attempted to leave an impression in the 
public’s mind that things were looking 
up. What the administration failed to 
emphasize was that on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis unemployment actually 
rose—from 7 percent of the labor force 
in mid-March to 7.5 percent in mid- 
April—the highest level of unemploy- 
ment since pre-World War II. The ad- 
ministration also sought to divert our 
attention from the significant fact that 
the April rise in unemployment of 0.5 
percent is, with the exception of the 
months of January and February of 
this year, the largest increase on a sea- 
sonally adjusted basis since this reces- 
sion began 8 months ago. 

The administration points to the re- 
cent decline in the number of jobless 
receiving unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, but it does not call attention to the 
fact that jobless workers are exhausting 
their unemployment insurance benefits 
at a rapidly mounting rate. 

Again, Mr. President, I am pleased to 
see the announcement today that the 
senior Senator from Illinois is prepar- 
ing an overall unemployment compensa- 
tion bill which will meet these needs, in 
lieu of the sorry and inadequate measure 
which the administration is attempting 
to pass on to the American people and 
the Congress as being one which is able 
to satisfy the requirements of the un- 
employment situation. I assure the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that his effort will be 
received with enthusiasm and whole- 
hearted support by the Senator from 
Minnesota and, I am sure, by many oth- 
ers. At long last it is beginning to sink 
into the public mind that something has 
to be done, other than playing around 
with mirrors and political games. The 
people expect the Congress to act. We 
are fortunate that leadership is being 
offered and that a sound proposal is being 
prepared. I congratulate the Senator 
from Illinois for his very valuable efforts 
in this area of our economic situation. 

Here are the grim figures on unem- 
ployment benefit exhaustions: 147,000 in 
January; 145,000 in February; 189,000 in 
March; and 230,000 in April. And goy- 
ernment experts tell us that such ex- 
haustions by this summer will be topping 
over 300,000 a month: It is estimated 
that a total of 2,600,000 workers will ex- 
haust their benefits this year. 

Mr. President, unless a measure such 
as the proposal being advanced by the 
Senator from Illinois is enacted, we are 
going to see literally millions of people 
in this country with no income what- 
soever, because I know of no economist 
who is predicting an upturn in the econ- 
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omy by this fall sufficient to bring about 
the reemployment of the 5 million plus 
persons who are currently unemployed. 
The difference, simply stated, will be 
that of the 5.1 million presently unem- 
ployed a substantial number will not be 
receiving unemployment-compensation 
benefits. At least, there is at present 
some purchasing power for some of the 
essentials of life. Mr. President, if 
workers exhaust benefits at the rate of 
300,000 a month in the months ahead, 
we will soon find more than 2 million 
breadwinners without any income what- 
soever. They will become a real drag 
on the economy, to be sure, but, more 
significantly, they will become people 
who have to rely upon public charity 
for subsistence. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that an article from the May 20 
Washington Post reporting on the rising 
rate of benefit exhaustions be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


IDLE UsING Up BENEFITS AT FAST-RISING RATE 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


Jobless workers are using up their unem- 
ployment compensation at a rapidly mount- 
ing rate. 

Moreover, Government experts figure that 
the total of those exhausting their benefits 
will continue rising through the spring and 
reach a peak in June or July. 

Thereafter, they look for a gradual decline 
in exhaustions through the rest of the year. 
This improvement, the economists point 
out, assumes that the recession will soon 
touch bottom and turn into a recovery in 
the fourth quarter. 

The increase in workers running out of 
benefits is almost enough by itself to ex- 
plain the recent drops in unemployment 
among those in the jobless pay system. The 
official explanation has credited this decline 
to the usual spring gain in outdoor work. 

For the 3 weeks ended May 3, the number 
drawing benefits shrunk by almost 170,000. 
But in April, about 230,000 used up all the 
compensation pay to which they were en- 
titled. 

The periods are not, of course, identical, 
But they indicate that if not a single idle 
worker had found a job, exhaustions would 
still have sharply reduced the compensation 
rolls. 

Some workers using up benefits un- 
doubtedly found jobs. The number, how- 
ever, was probably not very large since long 
unemployment periods are a feature of the 
current slump. By April, those idled 15 
weeks or more totaled 1,900,000. This group 
never exceeded 1,100,000 in any of the earlier 
postwar recessions. 

Against this background, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee goes into executive session 
on Wednesday to begin marking up a bill 
extending unemployment compensation ben- 
efits. Chairman Harry F. Brno, Democrat, 
of Virginia, said yesterday he hopes to finish 
by the end of the week and report out a bill 
like that passed in the House. It would 
extend the State-set standards by 50 percent, 
or an average of about 10 weeks. 

The Government figured exhaustions would 
be increasing now because of the sharp 
winter rise in unemployment. There is an 
average 20-week lag between the time a 
worker goes on the jobless rolls and uses up 
his benefits. But the Labor Department has 
had to revise upward its earlier calculation 
on exhaustions because of the difficulty idled 
workers have had getting new jobs. 

In March, Labor Secretary James P. Mitch- 
ell said about 2,300,000 workers were ex- 
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pected to run out of benefits this year; last 
week, he put the number at 2,600,000. 

Here's how exhaustions have climbed this 
year: In January, they were 147,000; in Feb- 
ruary, 145,500; in March, 189,000, and April, 
230,000. By the summer, if the Government 
calculations hold, they will be topping 
300,000 and running a little above 200,000 
at the year’s end. : 

The lengthy unemployment spells con- 
fronting many laid-off workers mean that 
5 will exhaust a 50-percent extension, 


Even a substantial fourth-quarter recovery 
(and the guess is for a modest one) is not 


expected to bring any dramatic rehiring of 
the idled. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I compliment the 
staff reporter, Mr. Nossiter, on this fine 
article, because it packs into a few brief 
paragraphs a great deal of economic in- 
formation which should be understood 
by the Congress and the people. 

We are also being told that the rise 
in April in retail sales and ir. personal 
income are indications that the worst 
is behind us. But, once again, the ad- 
ministration has failed to give us all the 
facts. They have failed to point out 
that we may expect the decline in dura- 
ble goods production to continue for sey- 
eral months at least. 

I submit that any responsible com- 
mentator on the economic situation 
agrees that we can expect the decline in 
durable goods production to continue for 
at least the next few months. 

I invite attention to an excellent article 
from the May 19 Journal of Commerce 
which points out that there is little like- 
lihood of any general business recovery 
without an upturn in durable goods 
production and such an upturn is not 
in sight. It notes that roughly half of 
total manufacturing production is ac- 
counted for in durable goods output. It 
is in durable goods where the greatest 
drop has taken place—more than 18 per- 
cent since last August and far in excess 
of the decline in the recession of 1948-49 
and 1953-54. 

The Journal of Commerce reports that 
as of March, the latest month for which 
figures are available, the ratio of durable 
manufacturers’ inventories of finished 
goods to new orders rose to the highest 
or most unfavorable—level in the entire 
postwar period. In other words, the de- 
cline in new orders is far in excess of the 
decline in inventories, 

I believe this is the point which the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas] em- 
phasized in his speech on the issue of 
the economy and the necessity for an 
immediate tax reduction. The decline 
in durable goods orders is far in excess 
of the decline in inventories. The in- 
ventory new-orders ratio is considered 
by the Journal of Commerce to be one of 
the best single leading indicators of 
business activity in the months ahead. 

In considering the seemingly conflict 
ing trends evidenced in the prospect of 
further declines in durable goods produc- 
tion and the April rise in retail sales and 
personal income, the Journal of Com- 
merce states: 

Both retail sales and personal income are 
“lagging” business indicators tending to fol- 
low by several months the course of indus- 
“coincident” 


trial production and other 
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indicators and to follow by even a longer 
period the “leading” indicators. 

Under the circumstances it appears that 
the improvement in retail trade and personal 
income is unlikely to be more than transitory. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article from the Journal of Com- 
merce be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FURTHER Dre IN DURABLES LIKELY 
(By J. Roger Wallace) 

Present indications, based on inventory- 
new order relationships, are that the decline 
in durable goods production will continue at 
least until the early fall. 

Durable goods output normally accounts 
for approximately half of total manufactur- 
ing output. Accordingly, there is little like- 
lihood of any sustained general business re- 
covery without an upturn in durables pro- 
duction, 

In March, the ratio of durable manufac- 
turers’ inventories of finished goods to new 
orders rose further to the highest—or most 
unfavorable—level in the entire postwar pe- 
riod. New orders again declined, although 
at a slower rate than earlier this year, while 
finished goods inventories held 
at near record high levels. Manufacturers’ 
backlogs of unfilled orders continued to 
shrink, 

LONG LEAD TIME 

The finished goods inventory-new orders 
ratio, which we consider one of the best sin- 
gle “leading” business indicators, tends to 
forecast the course of durable goods produc- 
tion for approximately 6 months ahead. 

Since all business booms are primarily 
durable goods booms and all business reces- 
sions are primarily durable goods reces- 
sions, reliable indications as to the future 
course of durables output are essential for 
analyzing total business probabilities. 

Durable goods producers still are carrying 
topheavy inventories of finished goods, and 
new orders haye continued to decline de- 
spite the impact of additional defense busi- 
ness. It is highly unlikely that the con- 
traction in production will be checked until 
some progress has been made in liquidating 
finished goods inventories. 

DURABLES IMPORTANCE 

Unlike soft-goods production, most of 
which is for consumer goods, the larger 
part of durable-goods output, approxi- 
mately two-thirds, is for other than con- 
sumer goods. 

Construction both residential and non- 
residential, capital goods, and military 
goods account for the major portion of 
durables output. 

The sharp contraction in capital expendi- 
tures, which is expected to continue into 
1959, has been an important factor in the 
declines in durables output and may con- 
tinue to exert a drag for many months to 
come. 

Last year, new plant and equipment ex- 
penditures totaled $37 billion as compared 
with consumer expenditures for durable 
goods of $35 billion. Federal spending for 
national security totaled nearly $46 billion, 
but only a portion of this went for durable 
goods, 

CONFLICTING TRENDS 

The prospect of further decline in dur- 
able goods production, as indicated by the 
unfavorable inventory-new orders ratio, is 
in direct contradiction to the reported 
April upturns in total retail sales and per- 
sonal income. These upturns haye been 
hailed in some quarters as marking the 
bottoming out of the business recession. 
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Both retail sales and personal income are 

business indicators tending to 

follow by several months the course of in- 

dustrial production and other coincident 

indicators and to follow by even a longer 
period the leading indicators. 

Under the circumstances it appears that 
the improvement in retail trade and per- 
sonal income is unlikely to be more than 
transitory. 

There is distinct evidence that the miser- 
able weather in February and the continua- 
tion into March served to depress a num- 
ber of business series during both of these 
months, and hence may have been respon- 
sible in a sort of left-handed way for the 
upturns or slower downward pace reported 
in April. 

Accordingly, it well may be that a proper 
perspective on the course of business since 
the first of this year will not be possible 
until the data for May become available 
some weeks hence, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. As I have stated so 
often in recent months, this recession is 
not going to be licked by whistling in the 
dark, by pep talks, or by closing our 
eyes to the cold harsh economic facts 
of life. The Administration works a 
serious disservice to the country when 
it tells us that there is nothing to worry 
about, and that we should just sit back 
and remain calm, cool and collected, 
when the facts indicate only too clearly 
what an alarming position our economy 
is in. 

Because I did not have the opportu- 
nity to remain throughout the presenta- 
tion by the Senator from Illinois on 
Monday, let me say that I fully concur 
in his conclusions and recommendations. 
What the country needs is not merely 
a public works program, important as 
it is; but it needs the kind of balanced, 
sensitive tax reduction which has been 
recommended by the Senator from Ili- 
nois. It also needs a public works pro- 
gram of broad scope. 

It seems to me that Members of the 
Senate should soon get busy on this 
problem, in terms of schools, and in 
terms of hospital construction. We are 
appropriating money for hospitals, but 
we need more than is contemplated, 
when we face up to what has been noted 
recently—a $10.6 billion decline in gross 
national product, which is something 
that should frighten anyone. 

I note the presence in the Chamber 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Public Works Committee [Mr. CHAVEZ]. 
I compliment the chairman ana his com- 
mittee for what they have done, but I 
regret to say that we have found very 
little support at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue for the proposals, the projects, and 
the hard work which has been accom- 
plished by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico and his fine associates on the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. T yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Iam very proud of the 
committee: It did not act in a partisan 
manner. There was a practically unani- 
mous report on the public works bill, 
which provided for construction and 
employment. I am sorry the President 
saw fit to veto the bill, but I hope—and 
I think I can say with confidence—that 
we shall soon have another public works 
bill before the Senate. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor, not only for his reassurance, but for 
his activity. There is a difference be- 
tween giving reassurance and being on 
the job. The Senator from New Mexico 
and his committee have been on the job 
in the work they have undertaken. 

I note that the Senator from Illinois, 
at the conclusion of his address on Mon- 
day, said: 

In a recession, tax cuts should, along with 


unemployment compensation, haye first 
priority. 


That is a statement of policy which is 
clear and unmistakable. The Congress 
is whistling in the dark, so to speak, 
while the unemployment compensation 
benefits are being exhausted, and while 
the economy is being slowed down. Of 
course, we need the help, guidance, and 
support of the executive branch—guid~- 
ance and support which have been 
sorely lacking. yi 

Unemployment is at the highest rate 
since before World War I. 

Industrial production is down by 13 
percent since August. 

The gross national product is down at 
an annual rate of $18 billion since the 
third quarter of 1957. 

As I have noted in my remarks here 
today, the ratio of inventories to new 
orders in the durable goods industries 
is at the most unfavorable level in the 
postwar era. 

The time for prompt and meaningful 
action is long past due. The waste of 
this recession to date can never be re- 
trieved, but we must put out the fires 
of the recession before it spreads com- 
pletely out of control. 

Let me add, for the benefit of those 
who are so deeply concerned about our 
budgetary problems—as all of us should 

t we have literally permitted to 
be flushed down the drain an economic 
loss of billions of dollars of gross income 
because of an economic recession. That 
is income which can never be reclaimed, 
any more than topsoil which flows down 
the rivers and into the sea can be re- 
claimed. We are permitting this to hap- 
pen when we have the economic tools at 
our command to avert this kind of loss, 
which our economy can ill afford. 

I hope we shall follow the advice of 
those in the Congress who are experi- 
enced in economic affairs. I hope we 
shall heed the voice of the Senator from 
Illinois and others, and get on with the 
job. I make these few comments about 
economy not because I am an economist, 
but because I am a citizen. I am con- 
cerned. The people are concerned. The 
silence in Congress on this economic is- 
sue is resented by the American people. 
The American people are entitled to 
know what we propose to do about some 
of these problems. They are deeply con- 
cerned about many things—Latin Amer- 
ica, outer space, the Soviet Union, the 
problems in Algeria, France, and Leba- 
non, but they are also concerned about 
their jobs, their income, and their debts. 

The Congress of the United States, 
with the power at hand and the means 
at its disposal to do something, is not 
taking action. The executive branch 
would try to lull us into a sense of false 
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prosperity and security, saying that all 
is well. 

Mr. President, I now wish to turn to 
another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has the floor. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF REOR- 
GANIZATION PLAN NO, 2 OF 1953— 
NOTICE OF HEARING 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
desire to announce, on behalf of the 
Subcommittee on Reorganization of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
of which I have the privilege of serving 
as chairman, that public hearings have 
been scheduled to begin at 10 a. m. on 
Thursday, June 5, 1958, on S. 2990, 
which would amend Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 of 1953 as it affects the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

I make this announcement because a 
number of Senators have indicated in- 
terest in this particular endeavor. 

AS Senators are aware, plan No. 2 of 
1953 vested all functions of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, including 
the REA Administrator’s authority to 
grant loans, directly in the Secretary of 
Agriculture, with authority to redelegate 
these functions to any officer, employee 
or agency of the Department of Agricul- 
ture as he deemed fit. S. 2990, which I 
introduced on January 13, 1958, after 
many months’ study, transfers back to 
the Adminstrator of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration the functions 
which were transferred to the Secretary 
of Agriculture by the reorganization 
plan. 

As this is a matter of direct concern to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and one 
which involves a change in policy to 
which no officer of the Department of 
Agriculture except the Secretary can 
speak with authority, I am today, on be- 
half of the Subcommittee on Reorgani- 
zation, extending to Secretary Benson a 
most cordial invitation to appear person- 
ally before the subcommittee to provide 
its members with the benefit of his views. 

In order to give the Secretary, who I 
know is a very busy man, time within 
which to arrange his schedule so that he 
can meet with members of the subcom- 
mittee on this important matter, I have 
suggested that we should be glad to have 
him appear toward the close of the hear- 
ings, on June 18. If that date is incon- 
venient, I have asked the Secretary to 
suggest an alternate date about that 
time. 

I make note of this because my col- 
leagues may recall that last year we 
were unable to get the Secretary of 
Agriculture to appear before the sub- 
committee. He was doing some travel- 
ing at the time, and seemed to be absent 
from Washington on every occasion 
when the subcommittee sought his 
presence. 

As soon as I hear from the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. President, as to what 
date is most convenient for him to ap- 
pear, I shall so notify Members of the 
Senate, many of whom I know have a 
great interest in this matter, which I 
shall now discuss at some greater length. 
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UNDERMINING THE REA 


Mr. President, many of the dedicated 
men who have pioneered in developing 
a sound rural electrification program 
throughout the United States are seri- 
ously concerned about growing indica- 
tions of administration attempts to 
undermine the REA. Many of us in 
Congress who have had an opportunity 
to look into this situation share that 
deep concern. : 

Last summer, I had occasion to look 
into the administration’s handling of the 
REA program. I found that under the 
leadership of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Ezra Taft Benson, the administra- 
tion is moving to dominate the REA Ad- 
ministrator and his staff of career em- 
ployees. I found that Secretary Benson 
had already made a figurehead out of 
the REA Administrator. The primary 
function now of this important office 
seems to be that of traveling salesman. 
His job seems to be to go around the 
country and to give nice, pleasant talks 
to farm and co-op meetings to assure the 
people that everything is just fine and 
that nothing can possibly happen to the 
REA program. Meanwhile, his superiors 
back in Washington are hatching new 
schemes for crippling the REA program. 

I want to examine some of these 
schemes at this time because I believe 
the Senate should be aware of the dan- 
gers the REA program is up against. 

To put it bluntly, the Eisenhower- 
Benson drive aims to emasculate REA— 
one of the most successful social and 
economic programs ever initiated by the 
Federal Government. They work to ac- 
complish their purpose in three major 
ways: 

First is, as I have said, to dominate 
the actual workings of REA as an efi- 
cient Government agency. 

Second, is to raise the cost of financing 
so that REA borrowers will no longer be 
a serious factor in the utility business 
in rural areas. 

Third is to cut off Federal loans and 
give private lenders an opportunity to 
get their hands on the best of the REA 
business. 

Success on any one of these fronts, 
I am convinced, will end the REA pro- 
gram that we have known up to now 
and that has been so effective in serving 
farmers and other rural people. 

Let us go into point 1—the kidnap- 
ing of the Administrator’s authority 
given him by the Congress. 

In the Rural Electrification Act, the 
Congress set up the REA Administrator 
as an important official. He was to be 
appointed by the President with the ap- 
proval of the United States Senate. He 
was given the responsibility of acting as 
Administrator for one of the most im- 
portant programs that the Congress has 
established for the betterment of rural 
America. For 18 years this framework 
continued to function effectively in 
bringing light and power to farmers 
and other rural people. 

Then, in 1953, Secretary Benson came 
to the Congress with a request for power 
to reorganize the Department of Agri- 
culture, including REA. This power 
was granted but only after he agreed 
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that he would discuss with us any major 
change in responsibility or authority. 

Mr. President, I digress to note that 
during my attendance at those hearings 
on the reorganization plan, one of the 
most able and constructive Senators in 
the field of agricultural policy, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL], warned us and Congress 
that the adoption of the reorganization 
plan would result in weakening REA. He 
appeared before the subcommittee and 
so admonished us. I regret that we did 
not take his advice. The reason we did 
not take it was because the Secretary of 
Agriculture had reassured us that if any 
changes were to be made in the rural 
electrification policy and programs, those 
changes would first be announced to Con- 
gress and would be discussed with appro- 
priate committees of Congress; and that 
only then, after Congress had been noti- 
fied and given an opportunity to study 
the changes, would any policy adjust- 
ments or changes be consummated. 

Despite this pledge he went ahead and 
transferred all the responsibility and 
power of the REA Administrator into his 
own hands. 

One result of this change which was 
instituted without the knowledge of the 
Congress was to take away from the Ad- 
ministrator a very important part of his 
authority to make loans. Today, the 
REA Administrator cannot make any 
new loan until after it has been reviewed 
in the Secretary’s office. He can make 
no loan over $500,000 to an existing bor- 
rower until he has cleared it with As- 
sistant Secretary Scott in the Secre- 
tary’s Office. 

“Clear it with Scott” is now an impor- 
tant step in the REA loan procedure. 
This is the loan procedure that was once 
concerned only with matters of economic 
and engineering feasibility of loans to 
provide electric service for rural America. 

We repeatedly asked the Secretary of 
Agriculture last autumn to come before 
our Reorganization Subcommittee of the 
Senate Government Operations Commit- 
tee. But he refused to come and explain 
to us what he had done to the REA pro- 
gram, 

Today we can see that Mr. Benson’s 
action in taking over REA was no hap- 
hazard byproduct of the 1953 reorgan- 
ization. Instead it is part of a deliberate 
plan to restrict and to destroy once and 
for all this thorn in the side of the power 
trust. 

It is my firm intention to call the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to account for his 
misuse of reorganization authority to go 
beyond the intent of Congress, at the 
hearings I announced earlier in my re- 
marks on legislation proposing to curb 
that authority. I hope this time the 
Secretary will make himself available, 
rather than head off on some new trip 
to escape questioning by committees of 
the Congress. 

Now permit me to turn to other steps 
in this master plan of weakening REA. 
There is the move to raise the cost of 
financing for all REA borrowers. It is 


interesting to note that the timing of 
this proposal coincides with the down- 
grading of the REA Administrator, Both 
came to light last summer. 
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The interest increase measure is sim- 
ple. The President’s Budget Bureau 
sent to the Congress legislation that 
would merely double or triple the REA 
interest rate. 

In his letter of transmittal, Percival 
Brundage said that raising the interest 
rate will encourage substantiation of 
private financing. Nothing is said 
about advancing rural electrification or 
rural telephones. 

This interest rate increase proposal 
was followed the first of this year by the 
third measure—this one calling for a 
shift of the REA loan business from 
REA to the private money lenders, 

Once again, behind misleading words 
and attractive phrases, there is hidden a 
proposal to change REA in such a way 
as to wipe out the right rural people 
have been exercising to serve themselves 
with electricity at costs they could 
afford. 

The following is a brief analysis of 
these administration anti-REA bills. 
This analysis was made by the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
which represents nearly all of the REA 
borrowers: 

The administration has asked Congress to 
pass two anti-REA bills which would put 
Hoover Commission recommendations into 
effect. The Capehart-Hiestand bill would 
triple financing costs for all rural electrics. 
The administrations’ new Wall Street pro- 
posal would provide for Wall Street private 
finan: 


Mr. President, this is the report, not 
of the junior Senator from Minnesota, 
but of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association: 


Here are some important features you 
should know about: 

1. The proposal sets up an alleged revolv- 
ing fund. But this revolving fund is not a 
fund, and it cannot revolve. Congress would 
still have to authorize money, as now, to 
keep this deceptive fund alive. 

2. A so-called loan-insurance scheme is 
set up, but you would still have to find 
money you need; your lender would get the 
insurance. 

3. The Secretary of Agriculture could sub- 
ordinate your present mortgage in order to 
give your Wall Street lender a higher lien. 

4. The Secretary could sell your mortgage 
to your enemies. 

5. No leniency is provided—if you fall be- 
hind you would be foreclosed. 

6. No refinancing is provided—once you're 
on the hook, you're stuck, even if refinancing 
might reduce your interest costs. 

7. Partial advances are out—you would pay 
full interest on your full loan right from 
the start. 

8. No procedure is set up for deciding who 
is to get 2-percent money, if any, or 6-per- 
cent money. 

9. The REA Administrator is, in effect, 
abolished—he isn’t even mentioned in what 
would be the new parts of the law. 

10. The Secretary of Agriculture is the 
specified official, but by controling financing 
and rates, the Secretary of the Treasury 
could still dominate all REA policies. 

In a nutshell, this proposal insures noth- 
ing but bankruptcy for you. It revolves 
nothing but your system, 


I repeat: This is a report of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. 

The House of Representatives Agri- 
culture Subcommittee on Appropriations 
also expresses an opinion about the ad- 
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ministration’s anti-REA proposals. In 
the committee’s report of March 28, 
there is the following passage: 

It is to be noted that, under the terms of 
this proposed legislation, the operating costs 
of the REA cooperatives would be increased 
through a substantial increase in interest 
rates. Further, the legislation would in- 
crease the Government's liability to the pri- 
vate lenders and would make it possible for 
the first llen, which the Government now 
has on the approximately $3.6 billion in as- 
sets of the REA cooperatives, to be surren- 
dered to purchasers of the debentures or 
bonds issued by the REA. This could lead 
to the taking over of this great program by 
foreclosure by the purchasers of the bonds 
or debentures and could result in the com- 
plete loss of these valuable assets to the 
Federal Government. 

The committee wishes to go on record at 
this point as strongly opposing any such 
proposed change in the law. It can see no 
possible benefits to the REA cooperatives, 
and it can foresee the possibility of enor- 
mous losses to the taxpayers if such legisla- 
tion were adopted. 

The committee is unanimous in its opin- 
ion that the REA program as it now exists 
is sound. 


That last statement is one that bears 
repeating: 
The committee is unanimous in its opin- 


ion that the REA program as it now exists 
is sound, 


In other words, when Congress looked 
at these measures which the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the administration 
are attempting to put forward and have 
passed, the subcommittee and the full 
Committee on Appropriations in the 
other body said that the program as it 
now exists is sound, and they said so 
unanimously. The program is indeed 
sound, as the record of accomplishment 
readily shows, 

The farmers in my State and in other 
parts of the country are distressed by 
the proposals being made by the ad- 
ministration. Opposition is not some- 
thing new but we are not accustomed 
to opposition to this program from the 
President, the White House palace guard, 
and the Cabinet. 

I am hearing from many farmers. 
They are writing letters, like the one I 
received the other day from Arthur 
Zschetzsche, president of the Brown 
County Rural Electrical Association at 
Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

I digress to say that this is one of our 
good, prosperous, southern Minnesota 
agricultural counties, which is primarily 
inhabited by people of German stock, 
solid citizens, hard-working people, 
honest, competent, and efficient. 

Mr. Zschetzsche writes: 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter I just 
mailed to President Eisenhower. The letter 
is self-explanatory. 


As indeed it is. Here is what he wrote 
to the President: 

As president of the Brown County Rural 
Electrical Association, I haye received from 
the REA Administrator, David A. Hamil, a 
letter asking the REA borrowers to increase 
their spending for many different items to 
stimulate employment. 

We assure you that we will comply if you 
lift the clouds from the horizon in regard 
to turning the REA over to the bankers 
through their raising the interest rates on 
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loans needed to do the job. Because we naye 
agreed to the area coverage program, 
were assured the 2 percent interest eine 
No power companies would consider build- 
ing the lines out in the country and give 
farmers electricity until the rural electri- 
fication program was put in effect. The 
whole country was amazed how this pro- 
gram went to work and put thousands and 
thousands of people to work cutting trees 
for poles, hauling poles by the railroads, 
conductor used and electric equipment 
needed. Besides all the local wiring, men 
got jobs on our farms, and it stimulated 
business for the appliance manufacturing 
companies. 

We are ready to build additional power 
lines and substations, but we are just won- 
dering whether to go ahead. Assurance 
that the REA will be left as it is as long 
as we agree to give area coverage, will 
strengthen the attitude of our REA directors 
to push forward. 


That is what a president of a rural 
electric cooperative says. And he is not 
the only one. Others are joining in the 
protest. They feel that somehow they 
have been doublecrossed, that they have 
been told one thing one day and some- 
thing else another, that the words they 
hear say one thing while the actions they 
see portray something different. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a similar letter from Lynn 
Wulkan, president of the McLeod Coop- 
erative Power Association in Minnesota, 
and another from the Minnesota Ac- 
countants and Managers Association re- 
porting resolutions upholding the views 
of the Minnesota Electric Cooperatives. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


MCLEOD COOPERATIVE POWER ASSOCIATION, 
Glencoe, Minn., April 18, 1958. 
Senator Husrert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

THE HONORABLE SENATOR HUMPHREY: The 
Secretary of Agriculture has recently sug- 
gested an amendment to the Rural Electrifi- 
cation law providing generally for the crea- 
tion of an REA revolving loan fund. We have 
no other means of identifying the Secretary’s 
proposed amendment except to state that it 
creates such a revolving fund, and in addi- 
tion has several provisions objectionable to 
the members of this cooperative. 

The Secretary’s proposal was presented to 
the members of the cooperative at their last 
annual meeting with the result that the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States Government has proposed 
an amendment to the Rural Electrification 
Act as now constituted and which would 
create a rural electric revolving loan fund 
which would be administered by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and which would have 
the result of taking the administration of the 
REA projects, funds, and loans out of the 
hands of the Rural Electric Administrator 
and of increasing the rate of interest paid by 
the cooperatives, all to the detriment of the 
REA cooperatives of the country: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the members of the McLeod 
Cooperative Power Association in annual 
meeting assembled, That this association go 
on record as opposing any legislation having 
the effect of removing the loan-making au- 
thority and administration of REA funds 
from the Administrator of Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or of increasing the interest rates 
required to be paid by rural electric co-ops.” 
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We urge your support in defeating this pro- 
posed legislation. 
Yours very truly, 
LYNN WULKAN, 
President. 


FARIBAULT COUNTY COOPERATIVE 
ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 
Frost, Minn. April 29, 1958. 
Subject: Resolutions, Minnesota Accountants 
and Managers Association, 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator, 

Washington, D. C.: 

At the annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Accountants and Managers Association held 
at the Curtis Hotel on April 11, 1958, two res- 
olutions were presented. These resolutions 
are in full support of the same resolutions 
passed at the Minnesota Electric Cooperative 
meeting in March, The resolutions read as 
follows: 

1. Whereas proposals have been made to 
urge the Congress to enact legislation to in- 
crease the interest rate on REA loans: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Minnesota account- 
ants and managers, in joint session assem- 
bled, are unalterably opposed to any such 
increase. 

“2, Whereas certain loan procedures within 
REA have been changed to require the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Agriculture, or his 
assistants, before granting certain REA 
loans: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Minnesota account- 
ants and managers strongly request that any 
limitations on the Administrator to make 
loans determined by him to be feasible be 
removed.” 

After deliberation, each of the resolutions 
were duly offered on motion, seconded, and 
adopted without dissenting vote. 

The president of the Minnesota account- 

- ants and managers was then instructed to 
prepare and mail to each of our honorable 
Congressmen and Senators copies of the 
resolutions adopted. 

CARL W. SCHNEIDER, 
President, Minnesota Accountants 
and Managers. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a similar resolution 
adopted at the March 15 annual meeting 
of the East Central Electric Association 
at Braham, Minn. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 1 


Whereas the 2-percent REA interest rate 
has been attacked as being a subsidized rate; 
and 

Whereas there is no basis that this 2-per- 
cent rate is a subsidized rate for over the 
years the REA has accrued a net income from 
lending operations of some $48 million; and 

Whereas the Congress entered into con- 
tract with the rural electric cooperatives in 
1944 to lend them money at a fixed 2-percent 
interest charge if the rural electric coopera- 
tives would provide complete and continuing 
area coverage to serve all new consumers and 
provide adequate service to existing consum- 
ers which the cooperatives are doing; and 

Whereas any increase in the REA interest 
rate would, for all practical purposes, seri- 
ously hinder the rural electric cooperative 

: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the membership of the 
East Central Electric Association assembled 
at their annual meeting this 15th day of 
March 1958, go on record opposing any action 
that would increase the REA interest rate; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the East Central Electric 
Association oppose any other legislation pro- 
posed that would in any way change the cur- 
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rent rate structure of interest rates charged 
to REA borrowers. 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
administration put up quite a smoke- 
screen recently about stepping up REA 
activity as an antirecession measure. 
However, it was a hollow and meaning- 
less bluff. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a press release from the White 
House announcing the President’s re- 
quest to Secretary Benson, and a subse- 
quent release from the Department of 
Agriculture asking REA co-ops to step 
up needed construction. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
leases were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The President today sent the following 
letter to Albert M. Cole, Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and 
Ezra T. Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
designed to accelerate federally aided con- 
struction totaling over $244 billion in pri- 
vate, State, local and Federal funds: 

MarcH 19, 1958. 
The Honorable Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Srenrranv: In accordance with 
the policy announced in my statement of 
March 8, 1958, of accelerating, where feasi- 
ble, construction programs under existing 
appropriations and authorizations, you are 
directed to take the following steps with re- 
spect to the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration loan programs: 

1, Encourage REA borrowers to accelerate 
necessary construction of electrification and 
telephone facilities under already approved 
loans. I am informed that there is a total 
of some $740 million of balances available 
but not yet used under previously approved 
loans. Since these funds would be used for 
needed facilities, it may be possible for co- 
operatives and other borrowers to move for- 
ward the time at which orders are placed 
with manufacturers of materials and equip- 
ment under these programs. 

2. Encourage additional facilities loans to 
finance farm and rural home installations 
for electrical services, and the purchase of 
electrical appliances and other equipment. 
Funds are presently available under the 
REA program which can be used to finance 
such installations and purchases by con- 
sumers. Additional purchases of facilities, 
where needed for improved farm and family 
living, would be of special benefit to the 
economy at this time. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
REA FINANCED ELECTRIC AND TELEPHONE 
SYSTEMS UrGED To Strep UP NEEDED CON- 
STRUCTION 


Rural electric and telephone systems fl- 
nanced by the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration have been asked by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to step up needed 
construction and the purchase of necessary 
materials and equipment, 

The request was contained in a letter from 
REA Administrator David A. Hamil to the 
agency's 1,572 electric and telephone bor- 
rowers. Mr. Hamil referred to the March 19 
letter from President Eisenhower to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson urging 
that REA borrowers be encouraged to expe- 
dite the start of necessary construction. 

“The purpose of this request from the 
President is clear,” Mr. Hamil wrote. “It is 
to stimulate immediate productive employ- 
ment in a manner that will benefit local 
communities and the Nation. This objective 


is in keeping with the aims of the rural 
electrification and telephone programs,” 
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Stating that “Secretary Benson and I 
wholeheartedly endorse the President's sug- 
gestion,” Mr. Hamil asked REA borrowers to 
review, “at the earliest possible date, your 
engineering plans, construction schedules 
and equipment needs to determine the ex- 
tent to which you feel you can feasibly ad- 
vance construction starts and placement of 
orders,” 

The Administrator suggested consideration 
of such items as: project construction and 
system improvements; purchase of office, 
transportation and work equipment; con- 
struction of headquarters, warehouse and 
other facilities; and right-of-way and main- 
tenance work, 

“Any speedup action at this time, in 
keeping with your needs, will contribute to 
the economy,” Mr. Hamil said. 

Rural electric and telephone systems fi- 
nanced by REA operate in rural areas of 46 
States and in Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp the answer 
to the President from Clyde Ellis, gen- 
eral manager of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; ` 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
March 21, 1958. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

My Dran Mr. Presmwent: Your letter of 
March 19 to Secretary Benson directing him 
to encourage REA borrowers to accelerate 
their efforts in the fight against the growing 
depression, seems inconsistent to us of the 
rural electrification program. You have or- 
dered Mr. Benson to do something he can- 
not do effectively; and you have failed to 
order him to do something he could do ef- 
fectively to help alleviate unemployment 
through an accelerated REA program, 

Furthermore, we think your directive 
about “balances available but not yet used 
under previously approved loans” is seriously 
misleading; we hope not for political pur- 
poses. As your Budget Bureau e: know, 
most of the $470 million which you mention 
is not only committed and under loan con- 
tract by REA, but also is currently being in- 
vested by the rural electric and rural 
telephone systems in orderly process of con- 
struction. The money is not lying idle. It is 
not an appropriation, but merely a loan au- 
thorization to be drawn down from the 
Treasury over whatever years are required, 
project by project. 

If you really desire to speed up the rural 
electric and rural telephone programs 80 
that they may make their maximum con- 
tribution to the national economy, here’s 
what we think you should direct Mr. Ben- 
son to do: 

(1) Lift the stop orders that are now 
holding up construction of generation and 
transmission systems, such as the $10-mil- 
lion one in Arkansas. The electric co-ops 
there are ready to go; all they need is a go- 
ahead from REA. These stop orders are 
holding up the use of part of the $740- 
million which you mention. 

(2) Speed up the processing of loan ap- 
plications now being kept on ice, such as 
Indiana’s Hoosier application which has 
been in REA for many months. This single 
loan would inject $42 million into the na- 
tional economy quickly besides helping 
thousands of Indiana rural people solve a 
pressing power supply problem, 

(3) Assure all electric and telephone bor- 
rowers that your administration will ditch 
your budget message pronouncement calling 
for a restrictive REA loan program. Your 
effort to tighten REA credit is serving only 
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to restrict all plans for construction. If you 
and Mr. Benson will assure REA borrowers 
their source of credit will not be cut off, 
they will move ahead aggressively as they 
have in years past. 

(4) Assure the electric cooperatives that 
your administration will abandon your no- 
new-starts policy with regard to new Fed- 
eral multipurpose river development pro- 
grams—including wholesale power develop- 
ment—and proceed with construction on a 
full-steam-ahead basis. Nothing will accel- 
erate the rural electrification program more 
in all its aspects than assurance of adequate 
wholesale power at low cost. 

(5) Give telephone cooperatives an oppor- 
tunity to provide area coverage service in 
rural America. As you know, this will re- 
quire promotion by REA in getting these 
service-oriented, nonprofit groups organized 
and into business. The current practice of 
emphasizing loans to non-consumer-con- 
trolled businesses to the exclusion of coop- 
eratives is not getting telephone service into 
the back-roads country. Nearly half the 
farmers still don’t have telephones. 

We are in accord with the second part of 
your directive to Mr, Benson to “encourage 
additional facilities loans to finance farm 
and rural home installations for electric 
services and purchase of electrical appliance 
and other equipment,” but you must realize 
that this effort can be fully effective only if 
the rest of the program is accelerated as we 
have indicated above. 

Rural America is doubling its use of elec- 
tricity about every 5 years, and only with 
the limitations removed can we hope to sus- 
tain this rate or exceed it. 

Mr. President, everything I have expressed 
in this letter is consistent with the declared 
policies of the rural electric systems—more 
than 90 percent of which are members of 
this their National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association—and it is consistent with my 
understanding of the policies of the National 
Telephone Cooperative Association, repre- 
senting the telephone cooperatives. 

If, as I hope, you are sincere in your ex- 
pressed desire to obtain the substantial help 
in fighting the recession that rural people 
can provide through the REA program, I can 
assure you we welcome such sincerity—and 
that we will work with you. I réspectfully 
request an opportunity to discuss these mat- 
ters with you. 

With personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
CLYDE T. ELLIS, 
General Manager. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, of- 
ficials of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association have endeavored to 
discuss these issues regarding REA’s 
future with the President—and have 
been refused the opportunity. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks an 
article entitled “Ike Refuses Meeting,” 
published in the May issue of Rural 
Electrification, the monthly magazine of 
the national association. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IKE REFUSES MEETING 

NRECA General Manager Clyde T. Ellis 
asked last month for an audience with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to discuss with the NRECA 
Board of Directors crucial REA matters. 
This was the second such request by Ellis 
in less than a month, 

In a letter to Presidential Assistant Jack 
Anderson, Ellis asked that NRECA Board 
members and he be allowed to meet with the 
President to discuss the present needs, prob- 
lems, and status of the rural electrification 
program, Ellis said that many rural elec- 
trics are in crucial times because of the 
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constantly deteriorating farm situation and 
the drastic migration away from the farm. 

The rural electric systems have lines con- 
structed to serve some 335,000 rural homes 
that at the present time stand vacant, Ellis 
pointed out. This idle capacity represents 
about $100 million that the remaining REA 
consumers have to pay back to the Treasury 
along with the rest of the funds borrowed 
to build new rural lines and maintain the 
ones that are in use. 

“I am sure this must be of concern to 
the President as part of the recession pic- 
ture, if for no other reason,” Ellis wrote. 
“Our rural-electric systems also want to help 
fight off a recession,” the letter continued. 

Ellis told the President that as farmers 
and officials serving local rural electric co-ops, 
the rural electric leaders know that the 
President's directive to Secretary Benson to 
urge REA borrowers to speed up expenditure 
of loan funds is simply bad advice from 
every standpoint, 

At the same time, the letter said, rural 
electric leaders are aware of the fact that 
the President, in his budget request, asked 
for less than half the amount of funds 
needed by rural electric borrowers during 
the next fiscal year. 

NRECA would also like to know why Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra T, Benson main- 
tains stop orders on $74.5 million in loans 
approved for 55 co-ops. Ellis said he could 
not understand why the President on the 
one hand apparently is pushing the rural 
electric systems while holding them back 
on the other. 

Ellis’ March 21 letter was answered. by 
Benson. Benson wrote that REA Adminis- 
trator David Hamil would extend assistance 
to rural electrics to carry out the President's 
directive encouraging rural electric cooper- 
atives to accelerate construction activities. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
what was the proposition that brought 
about the creation of REA? 

REA was established by the Congress 
to perform a function that private en- 
terprise had not been able or willing to 
do—to electrify rural America. This has 
to mean more than hanging a meter on 
the country home; it means keeping the 
wires hot. What would electrification 
amount to if citizens could not get the 
power they wanted when they needed it? 

History records the fact that the Con- 
gressional decision to establish the REA 
was not made on the basis of the best 
way to make money. Profitmaking is 
not the business of Congress. If profit 
had been the primary objective, Con- 
gress would have turned down the farm- 
ers seeking electric light, just as the 
power companies had done for so long. 
Serving the byways of rural America 
with power is not a profitmaking 
proposition in terms that appeal to in- 
vestors. This, it seems to me, is a highly 
important point, that the program was 
created to light up rural America, and 
not to make money. 

Congress recognized from the start 
that the territory to be served was mar- 
ginal, but decided that the national wel- 
fare would be improved if this territory 
could be served by low-cost electric light 
and power on an area coverage basis. 
Area coverage up to that time had been 
applied only inside city limits. Service 
for all on an equal footing was unheard 
of out in the country, and still is un- 
known in many areas where rural electric 
systems do not operate. 

This was the responsibility the rural 
electric systems undertook: to serve rural 
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America on an area coverage basis. 
When they accepted this responsibility, 
the rural electric leaders perhaps were as 
unaware of the magnitude of their job 
ahead as were all who have since been 
astounded by the tremendous growth in 
the use of electricity in rural areas. 
Growth is typical of the entire utility 
industry, of course, but in the rural areas 
the use of electricity is record-breaking, 
doubling every 5 years. 

The REA borrowers have gone ahead 
heavying-up their systems to meet these 
growing responsibilities because of their 
agreement with the Government. They 
provide the service; the Government 
lends them the capital on terms that 
make the electrification of rural areas 
possible. 

Congress felt-that rural electrification 
was in the national interest in 1936. It 
is just as sound today; in fact, much 
sounder, because of the valuable experi- 
ence we have had. If REA were abol- 
ished and the rural electric systems were 
sent to Wall Street for their capital 
needs, a large number of the rural elec- 
tric systems would go out of business, and 
the consumers would go back into the 
dark ages. Not all, to be sure, because 
some rural electric systems do operate 
in territories so good that power com- 
panies have long regretted they did not 
enter them first. But many rural 
systems would go broke if they had to 
depend on Wall Street for their capital, 
and the result would be a national 
catastrophe of major proportions. 

There are several reasons why the 
rural electrics cannot survive on Wall 
Street rations, but basically it is a case 
of the inadequate security which stems 
from the marginal territory. For ex- 
ample, the amount of equity REA bor- 
rowers have accumulated to date is an 
indication of the problem which con- 
fronts them. At present, 66 percent of 
the rural electric systems have less than 
20 percent equity, and 91 percent have 
less than 40 percent equity. Over the 
Nation as a whole, the average equity per 
system is only about 13.5 percent. This is 
hardly enough to insure adequate capi- 
tal investments at low cost. Power com- 
panies on the average have an equity of 
several times that amount. 

On the basis of these facts, it is evi- 
dent that if we are to have rural electri- 
fication we need a continuation of the 
type of Government program which has 
been provided through REA. 

The facts of the REA interest rate 
have been consistently distorted by op- 
ponents of the program. Over the 22 
years, REA loans actually have accrued 
a net profit for Uncle Sam, even though 
this was not the intent of Congress. The 
Administrator reported to Congress that 
this margin totals $48 million. 

REA's interest rate to borrowers has 
traditionally been substantially higher 
than the average cost of money to the 
Federal Government. The hard-money 
policy initiated in 1953 changed this 
situation. But this was a deliberate 
political policy decision and not the 
workings of the investment market, 
Now, however, this temporary policy ap- 
pears to have run its course, as the aver- 
age cost of money to the Federal Gov- 
ernment is settling down to the previous 
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levels. Currently each successive Treas- 
ury issue is going for less interest than 
the one before, 

It is to be noted that, generally speak- 
ing, the groups proposing an interest- 
rate increase for REA have always op- 
posed the program in the past. Now 
they are suggesting interest rates that 
not merely will equal the cost of money 
to the Government, but will saddle the 
rural electric systems with 2 or 3 
times that rate. Obviously, there is more 
to their intentions than elimination of 
the so-called subsidy. 

To the extent that the Government 
pays for the processing and the servicing 
of the REA loans, there is subsidy in the 

; but this is very small, com- 
pared to ‘the $24 billion in tax-amortiza- 
tion benefits given the power companies 
and other subsidies dealt out to pub- 
lishers, shipbuilders, watchmakers, oil 
and gas producers, and others. More- 
over, it was a deliberate decision of the 
Congress to provide this type of assist- 
ance to the rural areas, just as it was 
deliberately decided to provide assist- 
ance to the other groups mentioned. 

The rural electric systems have a most 
enviable repayment record. 

I submit that no other lending agency 
of the Federal Government can claim as 
good à repayment record; and this re- 
payment record was made despite the 
fact that many of the loans were made 
at a time when the economic conditions 
were very bad and when the number of 
customers in the particular areas was 
limited. Overall, the program is one of 
the most successful social and economic 
programs ever initiated by the Federal 
Government. 

In two decades this program has suc- 
ceeded in bringing rural America out of 
darkness. Not only has the farmer bene- 
fited from REA, but his improved stand- 
ard of living brought about by REA has 
been the foundation of increased pros- 
perity for the entire business community 
of the Nation. The electrified farm is a 
consumer farm. It uses not only elec- 
tricity but also electrical appliances, 
steel, petroleum, and rubber products, as 
well as the many consumer items the 
prosperous farm family buys. 

Thus the Nation is receiving tremen- 
dous dividends, social and economic, on 
a modest investment. Why change it 
so that it will not work as well—or per- 
haps not work at all? 

Mr. President, this situation was re- 
viewed most effectively in an article by 
Bob Awbrey, manager of Marlboro Elec- 
tric Cooperative, of Bennettsville, S. C., 
in the May issue of Rural Electrifica- 
tion. The article is entitled ‘Interest 
Rates and Our Future;” and it is sum- 
marized in an editorial by Clyde Ellis, 
published in the same issue of that mag- 
azine under the title “Let’s Have the 
Showdown—Now.” I ask that both 
these articles be printed in the RECORD, 
cig og my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
eee my colleagues will be interested in 

the hearings; and if they have any com- 
plaints from the REA’s or if they have 
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any suggestions, I hope they will see fit 
to ta dormer them to the Reorganization 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Exnisrr A 

INTEREST RATES AND OUR FUTURE 
(By Bob Awbrey, manager, Marlboro Electric 

Cooperative, Bennettsville, S. C.) 

Over the past few years several pieces of 
legislation haye been introduced in the Con- 
gress, and other legislation proposed which, 
if passed, would seriously affect the con- 
tinued successful functioning of the rural 
electrification cooperatives and program. 

It is of more than passing interest to note 
that each successive piece of anti-REA legis- 
lation introduced or proposed has been of a 
more serious nature and more devastating 
in its proposals, provisions and results. 

The most recent of this proposed legisla- 
tion, and the most serious in effect if its 
provisions were enacted into law, is the ad- 
ministration’s proposed legislation to raise 
REA interest rates through a so-called re- 
volving fund and insured loan program. 
It has been conservatively estimated that 
if this proposal were now in effect, it would 
raise REA interest rates to some 6 percent. 

In attempting to counteract these anti- 
REA proposals the rural electric cooperatives 
have presented some very formidable and 
cogent arguments and facts, including the 
following: 

Rural electric cooperatives have an excel- 
lent repayment record. - 

The Federal Government has made and 
not lost money on thelr loans to REA 
borrowers 


The United States has loaned large sums 
of money to foreign nations at less than the 
2 percent charged REA borrowers and some- 
times with no interest charged—no repay- 
ment of principal and on more favorable 
terms. 


The private commercial power companies 
are receiving outright subsidies under Sec- 
tion 167 and 168 of the Internal Revenue 
Code which will amount to some $24 billion. 

Most American business has at one time or 
another been subsidized, whereas this is not 
true of the rural electric cooperatives. 

We must take into account the social as- 
pects of the rural electrification program. 

The contrived “hard money” policy is of a 
temporal nature and is rapidly disappearing. 

The rural electric cooperative distribution 
and generation and transmission systems 
serve as a competitive yardstick, 

When the REA interest rate was fixed by 
the Congress in 1944 at 2 percent, the Con- 
gress entered into a moral covenant with 
the rural electric cooperatives and rural peo- 
ple whereby the cooperatives agreed to pro- 
vide the added burden of complete area covy- 
erage if the Congress would maintain a 2 
percent interest rate. The rural electrics 
have lived and are continuing to live up to 
their part of the covenant, and the Con- 
gress has a moral obligation to live up to 
its part. 

These and many other good arguments 
have been presented to the public and the 
Congress in answer to and refutation of the 
various proposals which would raise our in- 
terest rates. 

Also, several States—IIIInois and North 
Carolina specifically—have made excellent 
and detailed studies showing in general 
what the effect would have been on their 
systems had an increase in interest rates 
been in existence in the past. 

But the real question to be answered, and 
one which to my knowledge to date has not 
been answered, is what will happen to the 
rural electric systems in the future if REA 
interest rates are increased? 

It is not a difficult task for any rural elec- 
tric system to accurately estimate what the 
effect of a rise in interest rate would mean 
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to their Individual system. In managing 
any rural electric cooperative, it is axiomatic 
that estimates of future needs and future 
planning must be made. These projections, 
if complete, definitive and accurate, provide 
the basic information needed to arrive at an 
actual and factual answer to the question: 
“What effect will an increase in interest 
rates have on the efficient and continued 
functioning of a rural electric cooperative?” 
(Of course, we have to assume that future 
loan funds will be available to any system 
regardless of the source of funds or the in- 
terest rate.) 

To estimate the effect of a raise in REA 
interest rates the following information is 
needed: 

1. The existing principal debt outstanding. 

2. New loan requirements. 

3. The estimated future principal balance 
outstanding. 

4. The present and future interest pay- 
ments on existing loans. 

5. Future interest rate requirements at 
various levels of interest rates. 

6. Estimated operating margins before in- 
terest deductions, and 

7. Estimated net operating margins or 
deficits. 

Table 1 shows, from 1958 through 1965, 
what the estimated principal balances on 
long-term debt will be for the Marlboro 
Electric Cooperative. Table 2 is an estimate 
of our anticipated new loan requirements 
for the years 1958 through 1964. As is 
shown, for the next 6 years our system 
will be borrowing some $1.2 million in order 
to continue to provide complete area cov- 
erage and continued full service to our 
member consumers. 

With this basic data it is possible to esti- 
mate our future interest charges at various 
rates. 

Detailed in table 3, column 1, is our in- 
terest rate charges at 2 percent for the 
years 1958 through 1965 on existing long- 
term debt. Column 2 of table 3 provides 
data on future interest payments on addi- 
tional requirements assuming the existing 2 
percent interest rate. And column 4 is an 
estimate of our interest rate charges on fu- 
ture requirements based on 6 percent inter- 
est cost. By adding columns 1 and 4 we 
can arrive at our total Interest rate charges 
on existing long-term debt at 2 percent and 
future debt at 6 percent (column 5). By 
combining these two columns we arrive at 
a total interest cost for the years 1958 
through 1965 of $351,500 as compared to 
$266,300, if our interest rate continues at 
2 percent—an increases of some 30 percent. 

The remaining estimate that needs to be 
made in order to complete an analysis on 
what the effect of an increase in REA inter- 
est rates will be, is an estimate of operating 
margins, Table 4, column 1, shows the esti- 
mates of operating for the Marlboro 
Electric Cooperative system for the years 1958 
through 1965. Now, by deducting interest 
costs for these years on existing debt at 2 per- 
cent (column 2) and interest cost at 6 per- 
cent on future loan requirements (column 4) 
we can arrive at our estimated net operating 
margins for future years (column 5). 

As shown in table 4 and chart 1 [chart not 
printed}, based on an interest cost on exist- 
ing long-term debt of 2 percent and a 6 
percent interest cost on future debt, the 
Marlboro Electric Cooperative would be oper- 
ating at a deficit, in the red, beginning in 
the year 1962 and in all subsequent years. 

Of course this analysis is based on an as- 
sumed gross operating revenue and operating 
margins. It appears quite valid and obvious 
to argue that if rates were raised sufficiently 
to provide funds to continue to operate in 
the black, rates would have to be increased 
to such an extent that the cooperative would 
soon fall prey to power company infiltration 
and sellout. 
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The above analysis, in my opinion, is 
vitally needed by every electric system if we 
are to present a logical and complete argu- 
ment in opposition to any attempt to raise 
REA interest rates. Only by such an analy- 
sis can we maintain that a raise in REA 
interest rates will preclude our continued 
attempts to provide complete area coverage, 

Only such an analysis, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the above other arguments, can 
prove that if REA interest rates were raised 
we could no longer continue to function as 
a competitive yardstick. 

Only by presenting a well-rounded, com- 
plete, factual, and logical argument and 
analysis can the rural electric cooperatives 
make clear to the Congress and the public 
and convince them that any legislation 
aimed at increasing REA interest rates is 
aimed at eliminating the REA program. 

We cannot convince the Congress and the 
public that a 2-percent interest rate should 
be maintained, or the rural electrification 
program should be maintained, merely be- 
cause it should be maintained. 

In my opinion, only by presenting a well- 
rounded and logical analysis as has been 
attempted in this article can we hope to 
convince the voters of this Nation, both rural 
and urban, that the REA program is not 
subsidized; that it is operating efficiently 
and effectively and providing an economic 
and social function not only for rural Amer- 
ica, but by its very existence providing a 
vital economic and social function for urban 
America, 


TABLE 1—South Carolina 27 Marlboro—Marl- 
boro Electric Cooperative, Bennettsville, 
S. C—Principal balances on long-term 
debt years 1958 through 1965 


Beginning End of 


Year 


Average 


of year year balance 
$1, 531, 330 | $1, 761, 123 |$1, 646, 227 
1, 761, 123 1, 660, 147 | 1, 710,635 
1, 660, 147 1, 587, 118 | 1, 623, 633 
1, 887, 118] 1,538, 125 | 1, 562, 621 
1, 538, 125 | 1,671, 750 | 1, 604, 937 
1, 671, 750 1, 571, 343 | 1, 621, 547 
1, 571, 343 1, 898, 273 | 1, 734, 808 
1, 273 | 1,724,322 | 1,811, 798 


The above balances included the following anticipated 
new loan requirements. 


TABLE 2 
Con- See. 5 
Year struction| loans Total 
loans 
$146,000 | $75,000 | $221, 000 
$i 50, 000 50, 000 
75, 000 75, 000 
150, 000 250, 000 
200, 000 450, 000 


496, 000 | 


TABLE 3.—South Carolina 27 Marlboro—Marl- 
boro Electric Cooperative, Bennettsville, 
S. C.—Interest computations at various 
rates, years 1958 through 1965 


Total-] 223, 717 
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TABLE 4.—South Carolina 27 Marlboro—Marl- 
boro Electric Cooperative, Bennettsville, 
S. C.—Effect upon margins of changes in 
interest rates, years 1958 through 1965 


Nore.—Figures in col. 3 were furnished by manager 
as estimates for illustration. 
Minus signs denote deficits, 


Let’s Have THE SHOWDOWN—NowW 
(By Clyde T. Ellis) 


War has been declared upon us. We 
have the strength to lick the enemy. Yet we 
sit and wait. But wait for what—for the 
enemy to grow stronger? 

The President and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture have sent two bills to Congress designed 
to triple our interest rates and to force us 
to Wall Street for our loans. They are urging 
Congress to pass both bills. 

They are doing more than that. They are 
trying to persuade Congress to withhold loan 
funds from us until we agree to their pro- 
posals. They are still refusing to ask Con- 
gress for more than $150 million in electric 
loan funds for next fiscal year, although 
admitting the need is $325 million, 
(NRECA’s survey shows a need of $359 mil- 
lion.) 

In other words, Ike and Ezra are refusing 
to support a law they swore to administer in 
good faith. Their aim evidently is to put 
pressure on the rural people and on Con- 
gress to change the law to suit them. This 
is pretty harsh treatment—hardly compat- 
ible, it seems to me, with best traditions of 
democracy. 

Meanwhile the propagandists are having 
a field day. On television, radio, through 
the newspapers and the slick magazines, the 
Madison Avenue boys are pouring it out. 
Their ads and articles and editorials are 
everywhere. Subsidy they yell about our 
2-percent interest rate. Kill REA they de- 
mand. 

They cleverly never mention, of course, the 
billions in interest-free loans to the profit- 
power companies through the accelerated de- 
preciation programs. Nor do they mention 
the $200 million area coverage subsidy which 
members of the rural-electric systems are 
required to pay for taking service to a third 
of a million farmers whose homes now stand 
idle, and to help provide service to perhaps 
a million more who don’t pay their own way. 

But where is all the pressure for this leg- 
islation coming from? From Wall Street. 
From the very groups that control the pri- 
vately owned power monopoly. 

Now, they know as well as we do that they 
can't pass their bills at this time. Even 
spokesmen in the administration admit it— 
yet they go right on advocating what the 
bills provide. 

But why the big push now by our oppo- 
nents? Could there just be a diabolical 
scheme afoot to shake the big utilities down 
for a billion dollars (they would love it) to 
try to control the next Congress? Utility 
monopolies have the freest influence money 
there is, since they simply add it to their 
cost-plus operations. Nothing like the prop- 
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er qimat of opinion and plenty of campaign 
cas 

While I don’t believe our opponents can 
grab off enough ratepayers’ dollars to control 
the Congress of the United States, I do think 
it wise that we have the showdown now, 

Let's get hearings on the administration’s 
proposals. Let's deliver the coup de grace to 
both the Capehart-Hiestand and the phony 
revolving fund and insured loans bills in 
this election year session of Congress. 

Let's also push for hearings on the 
Humphrey-Price bill (S. 2990 and H. R. 
11762). This bill should be passed. It 
would restore to the Administrator the au- 
thority taken from him by Secretary Benson 
under the reorganization plan of 1953. 
There is no sense in an Administrator ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate not having the authority to pass 
on loans without a review by someone not 
appoined by the President and not confirmed 
by the Senate in the Office of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
NEUBERGER in the chair). 
jection, it is so ordered. 


(Mr, 
Without ob- 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR CHAVEZ TO 
THE AMERICAN G. I. FORUM AT 
CHICAGO 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
American G. I. Forum, as the letters 
“G, I.“ would indicate, is a military or- 
ganization, which originated in Texas. 
It is composed in the main of American- 
born men of Latin American origin who 
have worn the military uniform of the 
United States. It was organized by Col. 
Hector Garcia, of Corpus Christi, Tex., 
and now it has G. I. units in 18 States 
of the Nation. 

On May 17 I addressed the G. I. 
Forum at Chicago, Ill., at the Congress 
Hotel. The message I delivered on that 
occasion was based on Latin America, 
and I discussed what, in my opinion, 
were the reasons for the Latin American 
attitude toward the United States. 

In view of the incidents which oc- 
curred in connection with Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon’s recent trip, I deem it fit 
and proper to repeat on the floor of the 
Senate the remarks I made on that oc- 
casion at Chicago. 

My remarks at that time were as 
follows: 

I have taken an interest in the GI Forum 
since its inception. Your national leaders 
have been known to me personally through- 
out these years. I have grown to like and 
respect them and, of course, the purposes 
of your organization have had my whole- 
hearted approval and endorsement all this 
time. Why not? My public life, since my 
early youth, is based on these principles. 
Respect and obligation to God, love of coun- 
try and devotion to fellow man are the 
foundations on which our country was estab- 
lished and has grown great. These are 
your tenents and mine. So long as we 
never lose sight of these objectives, we shall 
not falter. 


Consequently, you know that it 18 a pleas- 
ure for me to address an audience of the GI 
Forum. I am glad to see you get started in 
Chicago. You have much work cut out for 


groups, especially from 
Latin countries, poses a problem of read- 
justment which you can help solve, Fortu- 
nately you will mot encounter in Chicago 
the difficulties found in other communities. 
Here your elected officials, civic organiza- 
tions, as well as your citizens as a whole, 
have for years been mindful of the social 
and economic problems created by different 
racial groups, and their understanding and 

to aid in ameliorating these diffi- 
culties has a long history. I mentioned 
these matters because I want to lead up 
to the subject of this evening’s discussion. 

You have, as American veterans, labored 
to obtain equality of opportunity without 
special privilege by focusing public atten- 
tion on discrimination in education, hous- 
ing, work, business and politics locally. 
History affords you the same opportunity 
to again serve your country in the interna- 
tional field. What organization in this 
country is better equipped to sell our po- 
litical and cultural philosophy to the world? 
Freedom and opportunity are ours by in- 
heritence but to give them meaning and 
expression they must be constantly culti- 
vated and this means work. To preserve 
the institutions which insure these God- 
given rights, our country must be secure. 

The G. I. Forum can help make America 
secure by helping to foster and cement ties 
of friendship with our friends, relatives and 
neighbors to our south. 

If our governmental agencies and theirs 
can’t get together and resolve differences, 
then why not start at the grass roots here 
in the United States and at the grass roots 
in Latin America. 

We are all aware of Vice President Nrxon’s 
unfortunate experiences in South America. 
A mission of friendship was received by in- 
dignities and abuse. I am sure you feel in- 
dignant, as I do, at the discourteous, 
insultive and reprehensible attacks visited 
upon the persons of two Americans, RICHARD 
Nixon and his wife, Pat, and upon the office 
of Vice President of the United States. 
Words cannot describe the dastardliness of 
these deeds, but it will do no good to at- 
tribute these attacks to the Communists and 
let it go at that. Nor will it do to lose our 
heads in anger and blame all the South 
Americans for the evil deeds of a few. We 
must keep our heads, analyze the reasons 
for these actions and, if possible, see what 
knowledge we can glean from this in order 
to avoid similar mistakes in the future. 

In the first place, placards and demonstra- 
tions on the part of students of universities 
and colleges throughout the world, includ- 
ing Latin America, have been a part of the 
educational curriculum throughout the 
years. In the midst of abysmal poverty and 
ignorance, students take for granted that 
they are the intellectually select members 
of their community. Lacking maturity of 
judgment, they tend to anarchistic methods, 
such as strikes and violence, to change, right 
now, conditions which are not to their lik- 

. Mixing large groups of such students 
with a smaller, older, trained, but ruthlessly 
determined core of unrest, you create the 
basis for what happened to Vice President 
Nrxon, When you add an anti-American 
catalyst which has been in existence for over 
a century, violence is inevitable. 

On the surface, Vice President Nrxon’s 
trip seemed timely and in order, but the 
State Department either overlooked or prob- 
ably discounted the mounting anti-Ameri- 
can feeling in all of South America. They 
forgot that there is some reason for distrust 
and even hatred of the United States. But 
for a short time under Roosevelt, the atti- 
tude of the United States toward her poor 
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relations in South America has been any- 
thing but salutory. When South America 
revolted against Spain, England helped them 
in their struggle for freedom. We helped 
them with editorials, but our goods went to 
their enemy. Throughout their history, 
they were always menaced by the colossus 
of the north. The acts of economic repri- 
sals employed by the oil companies and re- 
lated financial and industrial houses, aided 
and abetted by the State Department, that 
went on for years after the expropriation of 
the oil fields, is very fresh in the memories 
of our closest Latin neighbor, Mexico. The 
“Big Stick,” “the Mighty Dollar,” and “Yan- 
kee Imperialism” are not political slogans of 
the middle ages. are indelibly im- 
printed in the political consciences of all 
Latin Americans. They are alive today. 

No one liked the threat to Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon’s life, but the hasty and ill-con- 
ceived deployment of paratroopers and Ma- 
rines to the Caribbean area, in order to 
protect the Vice President and his wife, is a 
poor sample of good neighborliness and a 
stark reminder to the Latin Americans that 
they live under our threat. 

The Commander in Chief gave the order 
to move the troops. Did he do this with 
the advice of the State Department, or 
against the advice? Was he prepared to 
wage war against a weak and helpless neigh- 
bor? The hoodlums who spat on the Nixons 
and stoned them—are they different from 
the teen-age rumblers who mobbed and 
killed the Korean student in a ruthless and 
cowardly attack in Philadelphia? 

What were we prepared to do? It served 
no good purpose; it has done nothing more 
than create ill will, give comfort to the 
rowdies who attacked the Nixons, and it 
furnishes grist for the propaganda mill of 
the Communists. 

The Nixon mission failed in one sense. 
For the moment it failed to create good 
will. But in the long run, if it helps us to 
readjust our attitude toward Latin America, 
the Nixon trip will have served a good pur- 
pose and will long be remembered by a 
grateful country. Out of this, I hope, will 
grow a mature appraisal of our relations 
with Latin America. I hope we will realize 
that we can no longer be indifferent to 
their needs and that though we have been 
at fault in some instances, they are mutu- 
ally involved with us by history, geography 
and modern events in a common fate. We 
can't foretell our future nor determine our 
fate, but we can influence it by actions 
which we have time and opportunity to 
take today. 

The United States is by no means ex- 
clusively responsible for Latin America’s 
social, economic and political woes. They 
need capital and at the same time create 
artificial barriers of duties and currency 
restrictions that block the flow of invest- 
ment capital to thelr countries. They need 
new business and industry and prevent for- 
eign investment by uneconomic labor laws 
and needless expropriation of property. 

The point is that we must both realize 
our mistakes and do something about cor- 
recting them before it is too late. There 
is more at stake than ruffled tempers and 
hard feelings. The fate of Latin America 
whether it likes it or not, is irrevocably 
linked with ours. We can’t afford under 
any circumstances for Russo-imperialistic 
communism to take over Latin America. 
We are absolutely dependent. upon them. 
Their markets, raw materials, manpower, 
their political influences in world opinion 
and international organizations, such as the 
U. N., etc., are absolutely indispensable. 
We can’t just write them off. Unfortu- 
nately, that is what we have been doing 
since World War II. We have forgotten 
their willingness to aid us with troops in 
World War II and in Korea; we have for- 
gotten the vast quantities of raw materials 
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on which war industries fed. We forgot 
that these materials must inevitably be 
needed should we get into another conflict. 
Perhaps we were too occupied in the United 
States adjusting our lives to a peacetime 
economy to bother with Latin America, 
Korea, the cold war, and finally the sput- 
niks woke us up to our danger. Unfortu- 
nately our attentions have been focused on 
all the world, except the Americas. We are 
in danger at home. We've got to realize 
that. 

The State Department is much to blame 
for what happened to Vice President NIXON. 
So are all the intelligence agencies of our 
Government. They knew of the threats the 
minute the trip was announced. Why 
weren't steps taken to protect the lives of 
two great Americans and to prevent or 
avoid insults to our country? 

It is fortunate for the United States that 
the Vice President and his wife conducted 
themselves the way they did. They came 
away with dignity and with their honor and 
that of our country unsullied. RICHARD 
Nrxo and Pat deserve the applause and 
appreciation of every American, 


As a Democrat, I would say that RIcH- 
ARD Nrxon could be a great American 
President. I continue reading my re- 
marks to the G. I. Forum: 


And, if you ask me, he has won himself 
a host of friends and admirers, not only in 
the United States, but also in Latin America, 

He was poorly advised by the State De- 
partment. The State Department should 
have known what was coming and our en- 
voys should have communicated this in- 
formation to the respective Governments. 
Once alerting them, we could have insisted 
on proper security as is customary. As usual, 
our people took too much for granted and 
did nothing. But what could be expected, 

The State Department has always looked 
with jaundiced eyes toward Latin America. 
The Ambassadors we send there are either 
political hacks (and in fairness this has been 
true under Democrats and Republicans alike) 
or inexperienced or second-rate career men, 
Rarely in the times I have visited there, and 
I know that it was the same long before this, 
did I encounter an Ambassador who spoke 
Spanish. For that matter, it was hard to 
find members of the Embassy staff who spoke 
Spanish—if they did, they spoke it poorly. 
In most cases they did not speak Spanish at 
all, weren't trying to learn. They cared 
nothing for the people, the language, or the 
customs of the country in which they were 
stationed. How can one ever understand an- 
other people if you can't speak their lan- 
guage, much less make friends with them. 

The masses in Latin America are awaken- 
ing just as are the masses in Africa, the 
Middle East, Asia, and Indonesia, When 
there was lack of communication, they were 
not cognizant of social, political, and eco- 
nomic disparities, and it did not bother them. 
Today with radio, television, and newspapers, 
these masses are not satisfied with poverty, 
illiteracy, political oppression, and misery. 
They can’t help but be envious of us. They 
resent the asinine superiority of our repre- 
sentatives from the business, diplomatic, and 
tourist world. They want to be good neigh- 
bors, but they view this as a two-way street, 
not as something to be hastily organized in 
times of war and promptly dropped when 
they are not needed. They insist on lasting 
mutual respect and equality. They fail to 
see why we aid former foes, or aid friends 
who may be enemies or neutral tomorrow, 
and ignore Latin America. The responsibil- 
ity for adjusting our whole attitude toward 
Latin America devolves on the American 
people. The hatreds and bitterness engen- 


dered by un-American, un-Christian, and 
nonbrotherly racial measures adopted by in- 
dividuals, private groups, and communities, 
and governments of some of our States, help 
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know exist in the Latin American mind. 


Since my first days in the Houseof Repre- - 


sentatives and since going to the Senate, I 
have insisted that an industrially advanced 
and an economically sound Mexico would 
contribute more to the security of the United 
States than Canada can with all its indus- 
trial might. Yet we continue to ignore this 
great potential. If Latin America were one- 
fourth as progressive and advanced as Can- 
ada, our fears of attack would be greatly 
reduced. The resources in raw materials 
and manpower are, in the foreseeable future, 
inexhaustible. We have the capital; we have 
the resources; and we have the talent to 
organize these resources, 

To do this a complete change in attitude 
must take place. We must determine that 
the job be done and then, through public 
opinion, force our Government officials to 
action. Latin America wants to advance 
im all Tines of human progress. They will 
help us, for it requires their cooperation 
and willingness as well. If we respect them 
and treat them as partners and as equals, 
we will be met more than half way. 

We must do this if we are to survive. 
It is one chink in our armor which must 
be repaired. If we act at once, the Nixon 
incident in South America will have served 
a good end. 

I sincerely believe that the G. I. Forum 
with its goals of education, Americanism 
and respect for the dignity of man and 
equality of opportunity, are admirably fitted 
to carry this message to all of the Amer- 
icas. By aiding in this cause you can again 
serve your country and help guard the 
security of freedom in the world of the 
future. 


Mr. President, I have one more point 
to make, and I shall be through. There 
is another thing which the liberty- 
loving, freedom-loving South American 
and Latin American does not like about 
this country. We sermonize all over 
the world about how we want to protect 
those who fight for freedom, yet this is 
a country which gives asylum to all dic- 
tators ever chased out of Latin America. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum; and I 
should like to armounce to the attachés 
of the Senate they should get in touch 
with all Senators to tell them to be pres- 
ent, because it is going to be a live 
quorum. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

‘The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Ervin Kuchel 
Anderson Frear Langer 
Barrett Fulbright Lausche 
Beall Goldwater Magnuson 
Bennett Gore Malone 
Bible Green Mansfield 
Hayden Martin, Iowa 
Bridges Hickenlooper i 
Hn McClellan 
Capehart Hoblitzell McNamara 
Carlson Holland Monroney 
Carroll Hruska 
‘Case, S. Dak Humphrey Morton 
Chavez Ives Mundt 
Church Jackson Murray 
Clark Javits Neuberger 
Cooper Jenner ‘O'Mahoney 
‘Cotton Johnson, 
Curtis Johnston, S. C. Payne 
Dirksen Potter 
Douglas Kefauver Proxmire 
Dworshak Kennedy Purtell 
Eastland Kerr Revercomb 
Elender Knowland Robertson 
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to fertilize the seeds of hatred which we all ‘Russell 


Sparkman Watkins 
Saltonstall Stennis Wiley 
Schoeppel Symington Yarborough 
‘Talmadge Young 
Smith, Maine ‘Thurmond 
Smith, N. J. Thye 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. BYRÐ] 
and the Senator from Missouri IMr. 
Hennincs] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Long] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Casel, and the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. FLANDERS] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


POSTAL RATES AND POSTAL PAY— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I submit a report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5836) to readjust postal rates and 
to establish a congressional policy for the 
determination of postal rates, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). ‘The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of May 22.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina ob- 
tained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator have any idea how long he will 
discuss the conference report, and about 
how long it will be before a vote on it 
can be scheduled? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
would say that I shall consume about 12 
or 15 minutes. I cannot tell, however, 
how long the questioning will proceed. 
I do not believe it will be very long. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I assume 
there is considerable unanimity prevail- 
ing in regard to the decision the con- 
ferees have reached, although I am not 
able to speak with authority on the mat- 
ter. I personally support the conference 
report. However, I do wish to be sure 
that all Senators are notified so that 
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“they will have an opportunity to vote on 


to enact very desirable legislation, 

in the rate field and in the pay field. It 
would be unfortunate to have a division 
of sentiment at the last moment and take 
any chances of the report not being 
adopted. I do not believe that is likely 
to occur; but I see no other purpose to 
be served by having a yea-and-nay vote, 
unless it is to make a record. For that 
reason I wish every Senator to have the 
opportunity to be present. ‘Therefore, 
I believe that Senators should be on no- 
tice that we expect to vote sometime be- 
fore 4:30 p. m. on the conference report, 
if that is at least possible. Does the 
Senator agree? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
agree, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned. Of course, I do not know how 
much questioning there will be. I shail 
be very brief. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the conference agreement 
on House bill 5836, the postal rate and 
pay bill, was reached only after weeks of 
deliberation. 

I am very happy to report that the 
conference agreement has been approved 
by every one of the eight conferees. Fur- 
thermore, the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House, that will be filed 
in the House when the bill is brought up 
on that side, was read and approved be- 
before the conference agreement was 
signed. I mention this for two reasons, 
First, on such a complex and controver- 
sial matter, it is unusual that every prob- 
lem be resolved in such a satisfactory 
manner. Second, it is also unusual for 
everyone to completely agree on the bill 
as well as the report on the bill. 

This happy result is a source of great 
Satisfaction to me and I am confident 
it will be viewed both in the Senate and 
in the House as complete assurance, if 
any be needed, that both the bill and the 
report are as complete, as accurate, and 
as factual as is humanly possible. 

I should like to emphasize one further 
point of an overall character. Except; 
for yielding to the House on first-class 
rates, the bill as agreed to is almost cont- 
pletely the version as passed here in the 
Senate some weeks ago. Yet not a sin- 
gle decision was made lightly. None 
was made quickly. Not one concession 
was made or gained easily by either side. 
At times the outlook for agreement 
seemed Gim. It was only because of the 
dedication to the task by each conferee 
on both sides that a satisfactory over- 
all agreement was finally reached. 

Neither side nor any one conferee won 
a smashing victory or suffered a crush- 
ing defeat. The agreement in many re- 
spects is a compromise between honest, 
strong, and sincere convictions of a 
widely divergent nature. Nonetheless, 
the conference agreement on an over- 
all basis is better perhaps than either 
the House or Senate versions of the bill 
standing alone. 

In my opinion, the agreement will 
stand as a lasting tribute to our demo- 
cratic process under which differences 
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between the House and Senate are re- 
solved in free conference, with the na- 
tional interest as the only real issue in 
the hearts of the conferees. 

Mr. President, I propose to take only a 
few minutes to summarize briefly the 
highlights of the bill as agreed to in 
conference, I shall then be happy to 
answer any questions. 

Title I establishes a postal policy de- 
signed to provide a lasting basis for the 
maintenance of a sound and equitable 
rate structure. 

One of the basic precepts of the policy 
is that the total loss on mail carried free 
or at reduced rates as provided by statute 
shall be considered a public service to be 
paid for from the general fund of the 
Treasury and not charged to other 
classes of the mail. It is well that the 
public know what services are of a pub- 
lie service nature and exactly what they 
cost. 


Title I of the bill is deemed by many to 
be the most progressive piece of postal 
legislation agreed to in many years. In 
this connection, Iam happy to announce 
that the Senate was successful in gain- 
ing acceptance of its position virtually 
intact. 

The major exception to the Senate 

policy statement was the elimination of 
rural free delivery from the list of pub- 
lic service items. The determination not 
to include rural free delivery as a public 
service item was based on a clear agree- 
ment that it be passed over as an un- 
resolved issue, without prejudice to fur- 
ther legislative consideration at a later 
date. This decision was reached in or- 
der not to further delay final agreement 
on the bill. 
The agreement in this connection em- 
phasized that the action taken is not to 
be construed as authorizing or requiring 
the elimination of any rural route, nor is 
it intended to preclude the making of 
appropriations for the operation of rural 
free delivery routes on a public service 
basis. 

Title II relates to postal rates which 
in summary are changed as follows: 

Letters of the first class are increased 
from 3 cents to 4 cents. 

Post and postal cards are increased 
from 2 cents to 3 cents. 

Domestic airmail letters are increased 
from 6 cents to 7 cents. 

Domestic airmail cards are increased 
from 4 cents to 5 cents. 

The pound rates on publications of the 
second-class are exactly as set forth in 
the table in the bill passed by the Sen- 
ate. The table provided for 3 annual 
increments of approximately 10 percent 
each on the reading portion of such 
publications and similarly 3 annual in- 
crements of approximately 20 percent 
each on the advertising portion of such 
publications. 

The minimum charge per piece on 
publications of the second-class is in- 
creased from one-eighth of one cent by 
one-eighth of a cent annually until it 
reaches one-half cent. However, publi- 
cations of certain nonprofit organiza- 
tions and publications designed for 
classroom use continue to be exempt 
from any increase. 

The rate on controlled circulation 
publications is increased from the pres- 
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ent rate of 10 cents for those not over 8 
ounces and 11 cents for those over 8 
ounces to a uniform rate of 12 cents per 
pound regardless of the weight. 

The piece rate on indivdual mailings 
of the third class is raised from 2 cents 
to 3 cents on the first 2 ounces and from 
1 cent to 1% cents for each additional 
ounce, 

The piece rate on bulk mailings of cir- 
culars, and so forth, of the third class 
is raised from the present rate of 112 
cents to an eventual rate of 2½ cents 
in 2 equal increments of 1⁄2 cent each. 

There was real concern among the 
conferees over the effect which third- 
class bulk rate increases might have on 
small businesses of the Nation. For 
this reason the conference agreement 
authorizes and directs the Department 
of Commerce and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to make separate studies of 
the matter after the first increase and 
prior to the second increase so the Con- 
gress can take remedial action should 
it be deemed necessary. 

The minimum charge per piece for 
bulk matter of the third class mailed by 
certain nonprofit organizations is 50 per- 
cent of the regular minimum rate. 

The pound rate on bulk mailings of 
circulars, and so forth, of the third-class 
is increased from 14 cents to 16 cents. 

The annual fee for third-class mail- 
ing permits is raised from $10 to $20. 

The pound rate on mailings of the 
fourth-class is raised from 8 cents on 
the first pound and 4 cents for each ad- 
ditional pound to 9 cents on the first 
pound and to 5 cents on each additional 
pound. 

The conference agreement includes a 
provision to the effect that nothing in 
the policy shall be deemed to require a 
downward adjustment in fourth-class 
parcel post rates existing on the date of 
enactment. In other words, it was be- 
lieved that users of the mail have the 
right to know exactly what their rates 
of postage will be for a reasonable future 
period of time. This knowledge and 
assurance of the stability of postage 
rates will be helpful to business both 
large and small at this time when ev- 
ery possible encouragement is so badly 
needed, 

Title III establishes a postal modern- 
ization fund as provided for in the Sen- 
ate passed bill, but in a modified form. 

The bill passed by the Senate ear- 
marked a fixed amount of postal reve- 
nues for the fund. The conference 
agreement merely establishes the fund 
to enable the Post Office Department to 
retain funds unused during a fiscal year 
for use in subsequent fiscal years when 
Congress appropriates such funds for 
such purposes, 

I come now to the part of the bill 
relating to the pay increase for postal 
employees. 

Title IV of the bill provides for a per- 
manent pay increase of 74% percent, plus 
a temporary adjustment for 3 years of 
2% percent in levels 1 through 6 and 142 
percent in level 7, with a comparable 
adjustment for rural letter carriers and 
postmasters of the fourth class. Both 
the permanent and temporary increases 
are made effective at the beginning of 
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the first pay period starting on or after 
January 1, 1958. 

Mr. President, the bill that passed the 
Senate provided an eventual maximum 
increase in revenues of $730 million an- 
nually, $175 million of which would have 
been temporary for a 3-year period. The 
conference agreement provides for an 
eventual increase in revenues of $547 
million, according to the Post Office De- 
partment estimate which I hold in my 
hand. I myself believe that the bill will 
result in revenues of $575 million, ac- 
cording to the information we have re- 
ceived from all sources, 

The pay provisions of the Senate- 
passed bill would have cost $320 million 
annually. 

The pay provisions of the conference 
agreement will cost $265 million annual- 
ly, as estimated. 

This difference is a reduction of $55 
million annually in the cost of the pay 
increases. 

The cost for fiscal year 1958, ending 
June 30, will be $115 million. The rea- 
son the cost for what appears to be a 
half year, that is, from January to July, 
is less than half the annual cost, is that 
the period of January to July includes 
no Christmas help and covers, in fact, 
only 12 biweekly pay periods out of a 
total of 26 pay periods in a full year. 

Mr. President, from an operating 
standpoint, the Post Office Department 
technicians view this bill as the best 
piece of postal legislation developed in 
more than 40 years. 

I am not aware of how it may be 
viewed otherwise by the Post Office De- 
partment. As for me, I think it is all 
in all, a good bill. I think it would be 
safe to predict that the problems in- 
volved in even attempting to work out a 
revised rate bill would be insurmountable 
in the foreseeable future. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from South Caro- 
lina to say that the pay raises will be 
retroactive to the first pay period be- 
ginning after January 1, 1958? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. I compliment the 
Senator from South Carolina. I be- 
lieve that the good results of the bill are 
due in large measure to the able leader- 
ship he gave to the conference. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I thank the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. President, I have completed my 
statement. I think the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson] wishes to make 
a statement, but I will answer any ques- 
tions which may be directed to me at 
this time. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Does the Senator 


from South Carolina yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
T yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment the distinguished Senator 
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from South Carolina on the statement 
he has made on the conference report. 
I agree with what he has said about it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RECORD, as a part of my remarks, a state- 
ment by me in support of the report. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LANGER 

The postal workers of the United States 
have waited a long time for an upward ad- 
justment in their wages. They have had only 
one wage increase since 1951. That increase 
was totally inadequate. It amounted to 84 
percent. 

In the meantime, the cost of living in 
our great country has tncreased more than 
20 percent. ‘Therefore, I want to align my- 
self with my colleagues in the United States 
Senate who are supporting the conference 
report. 

In so doing, I want to make the record 
crystal clear that even this amount is in- 
sufficient to accomplish the objectives of the 
postal workers. 

Many of my colleagues on the Senate floor 
know that not only postal employees are 
working at extra jobs, but their wives as 
well find it necessary to seek employment 
in order to make enough to meet everyday 
living costs. This bill constitutes a step 
in the right direction, and I urge my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle to sup- 
port the report brought in by the Senate- 
House conferees, 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, if there are no other ques- 
tions, I yield the floor so the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] may address 
the Senate. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service has 
made a very fine statement regarding 
some of the problems which confronted 
the conference committee and regarding 
the work done by the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and also in gen- 
eral explanation of the conference re- 
port. 

The pending conference report is the 
result of much effort on the part of the 
conferees. In addition, it is the result of 
years of work on postal rates, by the 
Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

I believe I can state that, as in the 
case of most conference reports, every 
item of the report does not meet with the 
approval of every member of the com- 
mittee. However, in the final analysis, 
the report represents the best agreement 
we were able to reach. 

Personally, I am disappointed with 
several features of the report. 

In the first place, I believe Congress 
lost a great opportunity to write postal- 
pay legislation which would modernize 
the postal operations. 

As a result of an amendment that I 
offered and action by the Senate, we 
could have, within a period of 3 to 5 
years, provided a sufficient number of 
new buildings and modern automatic 
equipment to make our postal plant the 
equal of any modern industrial plant in 
the United States. Here we are, the 
wealthiest nation in the world; but we 
are operating with a mediocre and ete- 
riorating postal service. 
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Since 1938, not one new post office 
has been built with Government funds, 
Beginning in 1953, under the authority 
granted by Congress, the Post Office De- 
partment embarked on a program to 
encourage private industry to build, ac- 
cording to their specifications, new post 
office buildings which, in turn, are leased 
on a long-term basis by the Department. 


This is a fine program; but because of ` 


the uncertainties of funds available from 
year to year for new equipment, it is 
impossible to coordinate the need for 
pew, tees with the available equip- 
ment. 

Had the bill which was passed by the 
Senate been retained by the conferees, 
thousands of new post offices could have, 
and would have, been built under a 
lease-rental program. That was a 
golden opportunity to render a real sery- 
ice to our people and to the postal opera- 
tions of the Nation. 

Second, I feel that the conference re- 
port does a real injustice to thousands 
of our postal employees, by violating 
every principle of sound pay policy, in 
writing pay legislation that does not give 
proper consideration to those in admin- 
istrative and supervisory positions in the 
Department. 

Although the 244-percent pay increase 
above the 742-percent across-the-board 
pay increase may be justified on the 
basis of need, it does disrupt the prin- 
ciples and differentials embodied in 
Public Law 68, which was passed by this 
Congress as a sound salary schedule 
program measure. 

I would not have signed this confer- 
ence report, and would not today be 
urging the Senate adopt it, if I did not 
feel that, despite these inequities, our 
postal employees are entitled to, and 
should have, a postal-pay increase, and 
should have it now. 

The Recorp will show that I offered an 
across-the-board postal-pay increase 
amendment when the matter was before 
the Senate, but my amendment did not 
prevail. 

Third, I want the Recorp to show that 
in this instance I did not favor, and do 
not now favor, tying postal-pay legisla- 
tion to postal-rate legislation. While it 
may be argued that it is an advantage to 
do so in this instance, I believe that in 
the future it might be fraught with great 
danger to further pay increases for our 
postal workers. 

It is my contention that, regardless of 
the revenues of the Postal Department, 
our postal employees are entitled to fair 
and just salaries, based on the service 
they render. 

Not only is it unfair to the postal 
workers of the Nation, but I think it is 
unfair to the executive branch of the 
Government, to have to pass on a bill 
that is, in the first instance, a revenue 
or a tax measure coupled with an appro- 
priation bill. 

Congress has always handled tax or 
revenue bills and appropriation biils by 
means of separate committees and sepa- 
rate actions. 

The approval of this conference re- 
port will be a great relief to those of 
us who have labored long and hard with 
the difficult problem of postal rates and 
postal pay. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, I hope the 
conference report will be agreed to by a 
unanimous vote of the Senate. 

Mr. President, in the course of his 
statement, the distinguished chairman 
of our committee referred to 2 or 3 
items in which I not only concur, but 
regarding which I wish to make a few 
comments, for the legislative history. 

For instance, the chairman mentioned 
the fact that title I establishes a postal 
policy which is designed to provide a 
lasting basis for the maintenance of a 
sound and equitable rate structure. 
This is a policy on which our committee 
has been working for at least 4 or 5 
years. It seems to me that the ap- 
proval by the conferees of a realistic 
policy section will be welcomed by all 
who recognize that the postal service 
performs many, many services for the 
American people without any charge, 
or else for fees which do not meet, or 
do not begin to meet, the actual costs. 

The earmarking, as such, of purely 
public-service items will enable future 
Congresses to adjust postal rates and 
fees more equitably. The study con- 
ducted under my chairmanship in the 
83d Congress recommended the policy 
section approved by the conferees. In 
my opinion it is a long, healthy step 
forward; and I am pleased that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
has also sponsored hearings on this very 
problem. He has consistently main- 
tained this position; and we have finally 
brought the section to the Senate, for 
its consideration. 

Our distinguished chairman has also 
discussed the third-class rates, and has 
stated that they might have an effect on 
our economy at the present time, when 
a “recession exists, because the third- 
class mail is business-builder mail. 

It seems to me that the conference re- 
port, in providing for an impact study 
with respect to the bulk third-class rate, 
has much merit. It must be remem- 
bered that direct-mail advertising is one 
of the principal selling tools of tens of 
thousands of small-business firms, The 
$20 per thousand rate will go into effect 
January 1, 1959. If we find that the fur- 
ther increase to $25 per thousand on 
July 1, 1960, would have an adverse ef- 
fect, the Congress can take action to 
avoid hardships. I may say that the 
2%-cent minimum piece rate approved 
by the conferees represents a 150-per- 
cent increase over the rate in effect in 
June 1952. That is a substantial rate in- 
crease in anyone’s language. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee also mentioned another item 
to which I wish to refer briefly, because 
in the committee we had considerable 
discussion of it. I refer to the item on 
controlled circulation. 

In the course of his statement, the 
chairman of the committee said: 

The rate on controled circulation publi- 
cations is increased from the present rate of 
10 cents for those not over 8 ounces and 11 
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cents for those over 8 ounces to a uniform 
rate of 12 cents per pound regardless of the 
weight. 


Mr. President, as one of the Senate’s 
conferees on the bill, I should like to ob- 
serve that the conferees took no action 
regarding controlled-circulation publi- 
cations that was inconsistent with the 
wishes of the Senate which were so well 
expressed by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MoN- 
RONEY] during the debate on the bill 
last February. The pertinent remarks 
of the Senator from Oklahoma, who was 
also a conferee, can be found on page 
2725 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
February 25, 1958. 

Mr. President, with these few remarks 
and observations, let me say that I sin- 
cerely hope the conference report will 
receive the unanimous approval of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield to me? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. When the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas was dis- 
cussing the proposed pay increase, I was 
somewhat under the impression that he 
was opposed to the proposed legislation. 
However, I note that his exception to 
the proposed pay raise was taken because 
of the fact that certain classes of the 
employees will be favored over others. 

Is it not a fact that this is the first 
pay raise for the postal employees since 
1955? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct; in 
1955, the Congress passed a pay increase 
bill for the postal employees. 

Mr. BARRETT. And since 1955 the 
cost of living has increased approximate- 
ly 7.8 percent, has it not? 

Mr. CARLSON. The information 
that I have is that the consumers’ price 
index for the cost of living has increased 
7.78 percent since the last postal pay 
increase bill was enacted in June 1955. 

Mr. BARRETT. So this increase of 
somewhat more than 10 percent, on the 
average, will just a little bit more than 
compensate for the increase in the cost 
of living during the past 3 years, will 
it not? 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes. I have no ob- 
jection to this pay increase, because I 
think it was justified at the hearings, 
where the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon showed that the persons in these 
brackets need this salary increase. 

What I object to is that we are getting 
our salary schedules out of line, in so far 
as the supervisory and administrative 
employees are concerned. 

I believe I should state for the Recorp 
that the conference report does not pro- 
vide an increase in the pay of the super- 
visory employees in the upper brackets. 

Increases for management personnel 
in levels 15 and above are scaled down 
to 7½ percent. The average increase 
for nonsupervisors is 10% percent, but 
the average increase for supervisory em- 
ployees is 742 percent. 

Let me state the difficulty which I 
think Congress is getting into. Con- 
gress will pass a bill increasing the pay 
of classified employees, and I hope Con- 
gress will act soon. So far as the 
Senator from Kansas is concerned, clas- 
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sified employees are going to be paid as 
liberally as are postal employees. It is 
my hope that when Congress writes such 
legislation it will provide for increases 
across the board. I sincerely hope Con- 
gress will do that. When Congress acts, 
and the bill is signed by the President 
and becomes law, classified workers in 
the same Federal Government will be 
drawing larger salaries for supervisory 
work than will employees in the Postal 
Service. That is what I object to more 
than to the rate of pay provided. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. Can the Senator tell 
me what the prospects are that the 
bill will receive the approval of the 
President? 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Kansas is in no position to give an an- 
swer to the Senator from Wyoming, All 
the Senator from Kansas can do is say 
he hopes the Senate will approve the 
conference report unanimously and that 
the President will sign the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I merely 
wish to express my deep appreciation to 
the Senator from South Carolina for the 
fine work and the ability which he has 
demonstrated as chairman of the con- 
ference. I express my pleasure that the 
Senate conferees, led by the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston] and the very able and distin- 
guished friend of mine from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON], have been able to resolve some 
40 or 50 differences with the other body 
and to bring back to the Senate a much 
deserved and long overdue pay raise for 
thousands of patriotic public servants 
who are dedicated to their work, and who 
perform it willingly and for long hours, 
and in inclement weather. 

I am proud of the Senate committee 
that has been able finally to get to the 
Senate a necessary pay-raise bill and a 
necessary rate-increase bill. I know of 
no two men who have worked more un- 
selfishly and more devoted in the public 
interest than have the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] and the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
5 — whom I served in the House for so 
ong. 

I also desire to express my apprecia- 
tion to the other members of the com- 
mittee, particularly the Senator from 
Oklahoma and the Senator from Oregon, 
for the contributions they have made, as 
well as to all members of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

In view of what the Senator from 
Kansas has said, and in view of the very 
able statement made by the Senator from 
South Carolina, I have no doubt the con- 
ference report will get the approval of 
practically all Members of this body. 

I hope the President will see the merits 
of the measure as we do, and will sign it 
promptly, so the people who deserve to 
receive pay increases will get them at 
the earliest possible date. 

Mr CARLSON. The Senator from 
Kansas appreciates very much the kind 
words of the majority leader. This was 
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a very difficult job. We have been work- 
ing on the rate-structure problem for 4 
or 5 years. It was not an easy matter to 
resolve. We have had difficulty with the 
problem. It is only through the gener- 
osity and kindness of our committee that 
we come to the Senate with a unanimous 
report. Every member of the committee 
had different views. We resolved them, 
and brought the report to the Senate. 
As I stated earlier, I hope the Senate 
will approve the conference report. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I believe 
the conferees have reached what is a 
just and reasonable agreement regard- 
ing the salary scale as it applies to all 
employees, with the exception of super- 
visors, or the upper grades. The bill 
does disrupt the supervisors’ pay scale 
in relation to the scales paid to lower 
grades. However, if we were the ones 
who were trying to clothe and feed our 
families and pay house rent or make 
downpayments on homes, and we knew 
we could not reach a higher level, per- 
haps we, like the mail carriers and 
clerks, would be very appreciative of the 
cost-of-living adjustment that has been 
written into the bill over and above the 
7% percent pay increase. 

A 3-year period is provided in the 
bill. However, if that inequity were not 
corrected, but were permitted to run for 
the 3-year period, there would be no in- 
centive for an employee’s assuming the 
responsibilities of a supervisor, rather 
than remain a senior mail carrier or 
senior clerk. If one became a super- 
visor, he would have to become a junior 
in that class, and he would have to work 
evenings or have night hours as his 
shift. No clerk would be willing to as- 
sume that type of responsibility for the 
same level of pay. Therefore, the hope 
of getting competent men to take the 
supervisory type jobs in the postal serv- 
ice would possibly be jeopardized. 

For that reason, if it would be pos- 
sible, I would suggest that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service give 
thought and consideration to correcting 
the inequity by increasing the pay scale 
of the supervisory worker. Without 
such an adjustment, it might be found 
that at the end of a year, or 2 years, or 
3 years, there might be difficulty in hav- 
ing an employee assume the responsi- 
bility of a supervisor. 

That is the only phase of the confer- 
ence report about which I had any ques- 
tion. As to the rest of it, I commend 
the Senator from Kansas, as the senior 
member on the committee from the Re- 
publican side, and I also wish to com- 
mend the chairman, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. The 
Senators have done an excellent job. 
I know that some very able Members of 
the Senate, both Republican and Demo- 
cratic, serve on the committee. 

I am confident the President will sign 
the bill, because, in the main, it is per- 
fectly sound, and the bill adjusts postal 
rates as they should have been adjusted 
even earlier than this time. 

So I commend the Senators for a job 
well done. I know the postal employees 
are deserving of the pay raise, I believe 
commercial employees have had about a 
19-percent, or perhaps a 20-percent, in- 
crease in salaries. The bill will adjust 
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the salaries of postal employees so as to 
bring the increases somewhere near the 
increases provided commercial employees 
in recent years. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Minnesota has again, as he has on many 
occasions in the past, demonstrated his 
personal interest in the postal employees 
of the United States. I do not know of 
anyone in the Senate who has come to 
me more often in the last few months, 
both on the floor and off the floor, urging 
that we get the type of action taking 
place today. I am pleased the conferees 
have brought to the Senate a measure 
that at least partially meets the Sena- 
tor’s suggestions and hopes. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The conference report is 
satisfactory in every respect other than 
with regard to the danger in the wage 
scale for the supervisors and those in 
the higher grades, since perhaps that is 
too low. That is the only phase of the 
conference report about which I am con- 
cerned. All other phases show a very 
just and proper agreement. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I should like to 
take this occasion to express my appre- 
ciation for the excellent work done by 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] and the ranking minority 
member of the committee, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr, CARLSON]. 

This is probably the most difficult bill 
considered in conference in recent years, 
since there were some 50 highly contro- 
versial and difficult differences as be- 
tween the House and the Senate. The 
fact is that the House had passed its 
rate-increase bill last year, and the Sen- 
ate passed the rate-increase bill -this 
year. The fact is that the House bill 
of last year, passed as a separate bill last 
year, which provided a pay increase for 
postal workers, had been pocket vetoed 
last September. Those circumstances 
made it difficult to put the versions to- 
gether. 

I think the long 3 weeks which have 
been spent in a tedious and nearly end- 
less conference, oftentimes with difficult 
decisions being unreachable at the time, 
have been resolved by the good humor, 
good patience, and perseverance of the 
distinguished chairman of the committee 
and ranking minority member of the 
committee. 

Certainly no one who served on the 
conference committee received exactly 
the bill he wanted. I know the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas was dis- 
appointed many times. The distin- 
guished chairman of the committee was 
disappointed many times. The junior 
Senator from Oklahoma was disap- 
pointed many, many, many times as to 
some of the things which we had fought 
hard to keep in the bill when it was 
considered on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. 
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I think primarily there are two princi- 
pal objectives of the bill. We have at- 
tempted to deal fairly and squarely with 
the men and women who carry the mail 
in good weather and foul, to help them 
meet the increased cost of living. We 
have endeavored to put the emphasis 
upon those who are the most poorly paid 
and who have the least chance for pro- 
motions within grade in the postal 
service. That is the keystone of the bill. 

I am grateful indeed that the confer- 
ence committee saw fit to provide for the 
7% percent permanent increase and the 
2% percent temporary increase. I give 
notice now that the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma, at least, believes the Con- 
gress should, before too many months, 
make the 2% percent increase a part of 
the regular pay scales, and provide more 
adequate compensation for those who 
could not be helped because of the situ- 
ation in the conference, rather than cut- 
ting the provision off at grade 5 as we 
were compelled to do under the rules 
of the conference. 

I think we have treated the Treasury 
of the United States fairly. I think a 
revenue increase of more than a half 
billion dollars is long past due. All of 
the items related to post office operation, 
from salaries to transportation, and even 
to the mucilage which goes on the backs 
of the stamps, have increased in cost by 
significant amounts. It is high time that 
the rates should be revised in the interest 
of sound business operation of this 
branch of the Government. 

I did not get all I wanted insofar as 
the rate structure was concerned. Many 
things which I thought were important 
were cut out. I think, however, I believe 
that by and large it is true we have 
resolved the matter properly. The 4-cent 
postage stamp issue was resolved in favor 
of the House position, and it will meet 
with the satisfaction of most of the pub- 
lic who use the mails to the greatest 
extent. 

Some of the adjustments which per- 
haps needed to be made as between the 
bills passed by the two Houses were re- 
stricted by the rules of the conference, 
which made it absolutely impossible to 
reach a compromise below or beyond the 
limits prescribed by the bills as they 
came from the two Houses. 

I wish to thank both the chairman of 
the committee and the ranking minority 
member of the committee for their pa- 
tience, and for the long hours they 
worked, and the diligent work they did 
to perfect the measure, which I think 
will be hailed as an outstanding piece 
of legislation by the Congress. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I could 
not permit this opportunity to go by 
without expressing my appreciation to 
the junior Senator from Oklahoma for 
his part in the conference. I think I 
can state without violating any confi- 
dences that there were times when the 
chairman of the committee and I had 
about given up. It was the persistence 
and, I believe, the trading ability of the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma which 
made it possible to work out some com- 
promises with the House conferees. I 
have to admit that after 3 weeks of these 
sessions—and we had many of them— 
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at times the situation looked hopeless, 
but the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
never gave up, and we bring the confer- 
ence report to the Senate. I know the 
conference report is largely due to the 
efforts of the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
and Mr. NEUBERGER addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Kansas yield; and, if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I wish to say that in the conference at 
all times the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the committee, the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], worked diligently, 
If it had not been for the able assist- 
ance of the Senator from Kansas, we 
probably never could have secured a final 
and complete agreement. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] was also present at all 
times, giving us the benefit of his great 
experience of the past with the various 
matters concerning the civil-service 
workers and postal rates. If we had 
not had the benefit of the service of the 
Senator from Oklahoma on the confer- 
ence committee, I doubt we could have 
persuaded the members of the commit- 
tee to get together on several items on 
which we did agree. 

I was blessed by having one Senator 
on my right and one Senator on my left 
who worked diligently every minute we 
were in conference. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate very 
much the fine statement of the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. NEUBERGER rose. 

Mr. CARLSON. I now yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon, who 
did such a fine piece of work in the pre- 
liminary stages of the legislation by 
holding hearings as to postal pay and ' 
several other matters relating to our 
civil-service workers. I know there are 
many features of the bill about which 
the Senator from Oregon may not be 
happy, but I assure him we did the best 
we could. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator from 
Kansas is characteristically kind, as 
usual. Of course, no one of us has 
exactly the kind of bill he wants, be- 
cause that is symbolic of the legislative 
process, where the views and opinions 
of many have to be adjusted. 

As Chairman of the Federal Pay Sub- 
committee, I merely wish to state that I 
believe the conference committee has 
brought forth a bill which is fair and just 
in most essentials. That does not mean 
that it is universally fair, but I believe 
that in its major aspects it is an excel- 
lent bill. 

I am particularly conscious of the way 
in which the pay of postal employees has 
lagged behind the cost of living. As the 
Senator from Kansas has pointed out, 
we held extensive and voluminous hear- 
ings on this issue. We discovered that 
many men and women employed by the 
Post Office Department have not been re- 
ceiving sufficient pay to maintain their 
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families on what we traditionally refer 
to as the American standard of living. 
Therefore, I think it is particularly sound 
that the pay increases have been made 
retroactive to the first of the year. While 
the delay in bringing forth the confer- 
ence report on the bill may have caused 
some aggravation and disturbance, the 
people concerned and their families will 
not suffer because of such delay. 

In addition, I wish to refer to what the 
Senator from Oklahoma pointed out so 
cogently. I agree with him that the so- 
called temporary increases should even- 
tually be made permanent, because I 
think every Senator recognizes that the 
increases in the cost of living are per- 
manent; and that, if anything, they will 
be subject to expansion rather than dim- 
inution, although we might wish that 
such costs could come down. 

With respect to the supervisory em- 
ployees, I agree with what has been said 
regarding unfairness to them. However, 
if Iam not mistaken—and I should like 
to have the eminent chairman of the 
committee corroborate or dispute my 
statement in this connecticon—my Sub- 
committee on Federal Pay and the Full 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, which he heads, have already ap- 
proved a bill known as Senate bill 3400. 
If I am not mistaken, that bill provides 
additional pay increases for supervisory 
employees. 

Therefore, I think we are not a long 
way off, legislatively speaking, from 
bringing about justice to the supervisory 
employees. I know that the necessity 
of doing so was stressed by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YarsoroucH!], and the distinguished 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE], as members of our commit- 
tee, as well as by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
Lone], who, we all regret, is ill today. 
We all wish for his speedy recovery. 

Senate bill 3400 is before the com- 
mittee. I believe that the full com- 
mittee has ordered it to be favorably 
reported, and that we can take early 
steps to provide an upward adjustment 
in the pay of the supervisory employees, 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. In conclusion, I 
should like to ask one question of both 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee and the distinguished ranking 
Republican member of the committee. 

In my State the claim has been voiced 
that the rate revisions are not suffi- 
ciently large for second-class users of 
the mail and third-class users of the 
mail. The claim has been voiced that 
those who send so-called circulars or 
“junk” mail are not paying a sufficient 
increase, and that magazines and news- 
papers are not paying a sufficient in- 
crease. I do not happen to agree with 
that charge, but it has been expressed 
in my State. Therefore, I should like 
to ask the distinguished chairman of the 
committee if he happens to agree with 
that claim. 

_ Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I believe that the increases provided in 
the bill are more than sufficient to cover 
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the full cost involved. When these in- 
creases go into effect, there will be three 
20-percent increases for advertising 
matter in second-class mail. That will 
amount to 60 percent. For ordinary 
reading matter or editorial matter, there 
will be three 10-percent increases. The 
increases had to be staggered, for the 
simple reason that if we were to put 
them all into effect at one time, many 
magazines would be driven out of exist- 
ence. 

Similar increases were made in the 
rates of third-class mail. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. In other words, 
the chairman of the committee believes 
that the rate increases provided for are 
fair and adequate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
believe they are. Further, I was pleased 
to have the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Car.son] state for the Recorp that he is 
in complete agreement. 

When many people consider second- 
class mail, and note the deficit in con- 
nection with second-class mail, they 
think only of magazines and newspapers. 
They forget that many people are getting 
a free ride in second-class, and that, by 
legislation, we give all the little county 
newspapers free circulation within the 
county; and, for that matter, all news- 
papers have free circulation within the 
county where they are published. As a 
result, a deficit results, but it should not 
be charged to those who are paying full 
or proper rates. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I agree with the 
distinguished chairman, 

I should like to put the same question, 
very briefly, if I may, to the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 
Does he feel that the increases provided 
for in the conference report for the use 
of second-class mail rates and third- 
class mail rates are both adequate and 
fair? 

Mr. CARLSON. The rates in the bill 
are higher than I desired to have en- 
acted into law. I favored three 10- 
percent rate increases for second-class. 
The bill provides three 10-percent rate 
increases for second-class reading mat- 
ter, and three 20-percent increases in 
the case of advertising. 

I should like to give the Senator the 
figures for the fiscal year 1960. In that 
year the rate increase on second-class 
mail will amount to $15.4 million. In 
1961, $25.4 million; in 1962, $30.4 million; 
and with respect to third-class, we have 
increased the rate 150 percent over the 
rate for 1951, the date of the last postal 
rate increase. 

For the fiscal year 1960, that repre- 
sents an increase of $90.5 million; for 
1961, an increase of $133.7 million; and 
for 1963, an increase of $133.7 million. 
That is a substantial increase, and if I 
had had my way the increases would 
have been lower. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the able 
Senator. 

In conclusion, I merely wish to em- 
phasize that, as chairman of the sub- 
committee which handled pay legisla- 
tion for the postal workers and for the 
classified employees generally, I believe 
that, by and large and in the main, this 
is a fair bill. It does equity and justice 
not to all postal workers, unfortunately, 
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but to a majority of postal workers. I 
hope that such deficiencies as remain 
can be taken care of by the subcommit- 
tee and the full committee later. I com- 
mend the Senate representatives at the 
conference. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
know of no Member of the Senate who 
did more spade work on this piece of 
legislation than did the junior Senator 
from Oregon. He did an outstanding 
job during many weeks of hearings and 
studies, and presented some very fine 
material to the full committee and to 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, if no other Senator de- 
sires to speak, I wish to suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I wish to say to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee and the distinguished rank- 
ing Republican member of that commit- 
tee that it has been a privilege to work 
with them on the committee during the 
months they worked on the postal-pay 
bill. We heard discouraging reports 
during the negotiations with the House 
conferees. I wish to commend them and 
the other member of the conference 
committee, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MoN- 
RONEY], for continuing negotiations 
week after week until an agreement was 
reached on the bill. 

I doubt if any one of us could have 
sat down and written a better bill. Per- 
sonally, I regretted to see my 2-cent 
post-card amendment go out of the bill. 
The Senate conferees were able to keep 
it in the bill until a very late stage. I 
thank them for making a fight for the 
2-cent handwritten post card. 

Those of us who have worked long and 
hard for the pay raise for postal em- 
ployees are gratified that that amend- 
ment has been agreed to. As the able 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] 
has pointed out, we do not believe that 
the bill does exact justice to all the postal 
employees. However, we do believe that 
it is a far better bill than many of us 
thought a month ago would be possible, 
from our standpoint in the Senate. The 
conferees are to be commended for the 
success with which they have been able 
to retain in the bill so many of the fea- 
tures which the Senate had adopted. 

I have heard in the past that the 
House conferees always outtrade the 
Senate conferees. I do not believe that 
has happened in this instance. The 
Senate conferees came out of confer- 
ence with a bill which is far more repre- 
sentative of the ideas of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
than did the House conferees, so far as 
their version was concerned. 

I wish to congratulate the Senate con- 
ferees on having been defeated on the 
nickel letter rate and having come out 
with a bill which provides not for a 
5-cent letter rate as between towns, but 
for a blanket rate of 4 cents. If we are 
to have an increase in the first-class mail 
rate, I feel very strongly that it should 
be a uniform increase, not a 5-cent rate 
in certain instances and a 4-cent rate in 
other instances. 
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I wish to commend the three Senate 
conferees on the outstanding work they 
did in the conference, and to express my 
appreciation to them. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Texas ren- 
dered outstanding service in the prepara- 
tion of the bill. He did it in committee 
and on the floor of the Senate. We had 
written into the bill a 2-cent rate on 
hand-written postal cards. I wish the 
Recorp to show that the Senate con- 
ferees did everything they could to retain 
it, and only gave it up at the very last. 

If there is nothing further to be 
brought up in connection with the con- 
ference report, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
mance in the chair). The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 


names; 
Aiken Hayden Morton 
Anderson Hickenlooper Mundt 
Barrett Hill Murray 
Beall Hoblitzell Neuberger 
Bennett Holland O'Mahoney 
Bible ka Pastore 
Bricker Humphrey Payne 
Bridges Ives Potter 
ush Jackson Proxmire 
Capehart Javits Purtell 
Carlson Jenner Revercomb 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Case,S.Dak. Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Chavez Jordan Saltonstall 
Church Kefauver Schoeppel 
Clark Kennedy Smathers 
Cooper Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cotton Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Kuchel Sparkman 
Dirksen Langer Stennis 
Douglas Lausche Symington 
Dworshak Magnuson Talmadge 
Eastland Malone Thurmond 
Ellender Mansfield Thye 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Frear . Martin, Pa Wiley 
Pulbright McClellan Yarborough 
Goldwater McNamara Young 
Gore Monroney 
Green Morse 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNN S] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] is absent because of illness. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS] and the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Case], and the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLANDERS] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLTIAuIs] is detained on official busi- 
ness, 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ArLoTT], the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the 
Senator from New Jersey IMr. CASE], 
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and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 88, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—88 

Aiken Hayden Morton 
Anderson Hickenlooper Mundt 
Barrett Hill Murray 
Beall Hoblitzell Neuberger 
Bennett Holland O'Mahoney 
Bible ka Pastore 
Bricker Humphrey Payne 
Bridges ves Potter 

Jackson Proxmire 
Capehart Javits Purtell 
Carlson Jenner Revercomb 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Chavez Jordan Saltonstall 

Kefauver Schoeppel 
Clark Kennedy Smathers 
Cooper Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cotton Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Curtis Kuchel Sparkman 
Dirksen Langer Stennis 
Douglas Lausche Symington 
Dworshak Magnuson Talmadge 
Eastland Malone Thurmond 
Ellender Mansfield Thye 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Frear Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Fulbright McClellan Yarborough 
Goldwater McNamara Young 
Gore Monroney 
Green Morse 

NOT VOTING—8 
Allott Case, N. J. Long 
Butler Flanders Williams 
Byrd Hennings 
So the report was agreed to. 


REPORTS ON ACREAGE PLANTED TO 
COTTON 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6765) to provide for 
reports on the acreage planted to cotton, 
to repeal the prohibition against cotton 
acreage reports based on farmers’ plant- 
ing intentions, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Senate now has under consideration 
House bill 6765. 

I wish to say that during the call of 
the calendar today, that bill was passed 
over. I have consulted with the ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader, 
and I find that there is no objection to 
the consideration of the bill at this time. 
Let me say that the bill was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

The bill will make three changes in the 
law relating to cotton-acreage reports. 

First, it would base the July cotton- 
acreage report on planted acreage, in- 
stead of acreage in cultivation. Planted 
acreage is used in reporting on other 
crops, is required in the administration 
of various laws, and is a more definite 
figure, more easily reported and better 
understood. 

Second, it would advance the second 
cotton-acreage report from September 1 
to August 1, which is the beginning of 
the marketing year. 

Third, it would permit the Department 
of Agriculture to report on farmers’ in- 
tentions to plant cotton, by removing the 
prohibition enacted in 1924. The De- 
partment presently makes such reports 
on other crops reported on. 

The bill was requested by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and would result 
in improved cotton-acreage reporting. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I am advised by the distin- 
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guished minority leader, the Senator 
from California [Mr. Know ranp], that 
there is no objection to the considera- 
tion and passage of House bill 6765 at 
this time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmirE in the chair). The bill is 
open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 6765) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


FARM PRICES AND FARM PRODUC- 
TION PROBLEMS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the declining position of 
the American cotton industry is a mat- 
ter that has been of deep concern to me 
since President Eisenhower vetoed S. J. 
Res. 162, which would have continued 
existing cotton-acreage allotments and 
existing price levels on certain basic 
commodities. £ 

The New York Times Sunday edition 
of May 11 carried a very enlightening 
article on this subject, which should be 
of great interest to everyone concerned 
with the plight of our Nation’s farmers. 
Written by J. H. Carmichael, and fea- 
tured in the business section of the Times, 
the article said: “Big cut in acreage likely 
in 1959 unless Congress acts this session.” 
In his lead paragraph, Mr. Carmichael 
stated: 

Unless Congress acts to amend the farm 
law before the end of this session, the pros- 
-pects are that cotton growers will face an- 


other drastic cut in acreage allotments in 
1959. 


The article then goes on for several 
columns to detail the problems confront- 
ing the cotton farmer and the textile 
industry, and it also states that the “act 
establishing a minimum national cotton 
allotment for 1957 and 1958 of about 
17,500,000 acres will expire this year.” 
Mr. Carmichael then reports: 

An effort already has been made in Con- 
gress to freeze price supports and acreage 
allotments for the 1959 crop, but this was 
vetoed by President Eisenhower. 


I quote from this article because of its 
comprehensive and complete picture of 
the situation we are facing. 

Mr. President, since conditions on cot- 
ton farms and in the cotton industry are 
getting worse, I believe it is in the na- 
tional interest, at this time, to review the 
effort on the part of Congress to provide 
needed legislative relief for this vital 
industry, and to examine the adminis- 
tration’s negative attitude thereon. 

For the record, let it be restated that 
the Congress passed a joint resolution, 
Senate Joint Resolution 162, authorizing 
an immediate stay of reductions in price 
supports of certain commodities, and 
acreage allotments of rice and cotton 
crops; but that measure was vetoed by 
President Eisenhower on March 11. The 
President “Bensonized” the measure, 

It is noteworthy that the President, in 
his veto message, stated that progress in 
solving farm problems has been made, 
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in addition to other means, “through 
stepped-up research to find new uses for 
farm products.” 

I should like to comment on this sec- 
tion of the Presidential veto. Back in 
1954, a Presidential bipartisan commis- 
sion was created to develop, through re- 
search, increased industrial uses of 
agricultural products. The commission, 
duly created, appointed, and staffed, se- 
riously undertook its mission, and, as of 
June 1957, filed its final report. 

Let it be noted that the Commission’s 
work was well done; its inquiry was ex- 
haustive. It covered the field thor- 
oughly. It developed pertinent and 
promising research leads, particularly 
those relating to possible new crops, The 
Commission's findings were such as to 
warrant the most enthusiastic and 
wholehearted support in the way of leg- 
islative implementation. 

Perhaps the best comment I can make 
here is that there was, and has been, ab- 
solutely no “follow through” from the 
White House on the Commission's report, 
which was made back in June 1957. 
Several weeks ago, I submitted a bill of 
my own, together with a statement, to 
stimulate a program as outlined by the 
Commission. I did this in the absence 
of any follow-up action by the admin- 
istration. 

I believe this brief recounting of the 
development since the Commission filed 
its report last June is adequate commen- 
tary on what the crop raiser and agricul- 
ture generally can expect in the way of 
resarch from the White House. Appar- 
ently all the follow-through has been 
left at the Burning Tree Golf Course. 

As pointed out in the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee report supporting pas- 
sage of the joint resolution which the 
President vetoed, the measure would 
have prevented another half billion dol- 
lars slash in farm income, which will oc- 
- cur in 1958. If the reduced price-sup- 
port rates announced by the Secretary 
of Agriculture become effective. 

In its report the committee frankly 
stated that Senate Joint Resolution 166 
was a hold-the-line measure, and con- 
tended its enactment was necessary be- 
cause the urgency of the economic situ- 
ation makes it imperative that the drop 
in farm income be halted—not only for 
the benefit of the hard-pressed farmers, 
but also for the welfare of the economy 
as a whole. Long-range legislation is 
under consideration; but because of the 
diversity of views among the committee 
membership, farm leaders, and the ad- 
ministration, progress has been slow. 

In the meantime, however, farm in- 
come needs to be protected; and that is 
what Senate Joint Resolution 162 pur- 
ported to do. Recent history reveals 
that recessions and depressions usually 
start with declining farm incomes. Poor 
times on the farm spill over into the 
towns and the cities, and result in a large 
casualty list among small business. The 
committee aptly pointed out that 40 per- 
cent of the Nation’s total labor force 
is engaged in producing, processing, and 
‘distributing farm products. 
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One of the telling points raised by the 
committee report is the following: 

If the proposed new slash in farm income, 
of a half billion dollars, is permitted to take 
place, on the basis of past experience most 
of this loss in farm income will be retained 
by middlemen. Consumers will benefit little 
if at all. 


Mr. President, a prosperous and healthy 
agricultural industry is essential to a 
great power. It is a warning sign when 
large numbers of people have to forsake 
the farms, as Americans have been doing 
in recent years. Agriculture is one of the 
prime supports of a strong national econ- 
omy. 

I am convinced that in his veto of this 
joint resolution, the President leaned on 
weak reeds of false reasoning. The evi- 
dence was to the contrary, and was in 
support of the Congress’ position that it 
was unwise and unsound to permit dam- 
aging cuts in price supports and acre- 
age allotments to go into effect at this 
time. 

Therefore, I am convinced that the 
provisions of Senate Joint Resolution 162 
to temporarily halt any reduction in sup- 
port prices and acreage allotments were 
eminently sound; that such “hold-the- 
line action” is sorely needed; and that 
cotton and other crops need to be safe- 
guarded in this period of recession. I 
intend to do all in my power to bring 
about its enactment. The Presidential 
veto, in my opinion, was ill-advised, un- 
warranted, works a hardship on agricul- 
ture, is detrimental to the whole national 
economy, and robs the Agricultural Com- 
mittees of the Congress of the breathing 
space and the necessary time to perfect 
permanent legislation. 

This veto should be overridden, and 
the sooner the better. In this effort, I 
earnestly solicit the support and invite 
the collaboration of all true friends of 
agriculture on both sides of the aisle in 
this body. 

So, Mr. President, I urge all Members 
of the Senate to vote to override the 
President's veto of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 162. 


RICE ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of calendar No. 1615, House 
bill 8490, to amend the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, with 
respect to rice acreage allotments, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. 
R. 8490) to amend the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, with 
respect to rice acreage allotments, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 11, after the word 
“follows”, to strike out “The planting of 
rice in 1957 or any subsequent year on 
a farm for which no rice acreage allot- 
ment was established shall not make the 


-farm eligible for an allotment as an old 
farm or the producers on the farm 
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eligible for allotments as old producers 
under this section: Provided, er, 
That by reason of such planting the 
farm or the producers, as the case may 
be, shall not be considered as ineligible 
for a new farm allotment or new pro- 
ducer allotment, as the case may be, 
under the preceding sentence of this sub- 
section.” and insert, “In determining the 
eligibility of any producer or farm for 
an allotment as an old producer or farm 
under the first sentence of this subsec- 
tion or as a new producer or farm under 
the second sentence of this subsection, 
such producer or farm shall not be con- 
sidered to have produced rice on any 
acreage which under subsection (c) (2) 
is either not to be taken into account in 
establishing acreage allotments or is not 
to be credited to such producer.” The 
amendment made by this section shall 
be applicable to the planting of rice in 
1958 and subsequent years. 

On page 2, after line 19, to insert: 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 353 (b) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is further amended— 

(1) by inserting in the first proviso con- 
tained therein, before the words “the State 
acreage allotment”, the following: “part or 
all of”; 

(2) by Inserting at the end of such first 
proviso a colon and the following: “Pro- 
vided further, That if the Secretary deter- 
mines that part of the State acreage allot- 
ment shall be apportioned on the basis of 
past production of rice by the producer on 
the farm and part on the basis of the past 
production of rice on the farm, he shall di- 
vide the State into two administrative areas, 
to be designated ‘producer administrative 
area’ and ‘farm administrative area’, re- 
spectively, which areas shall be separated by 
& natural barrier which would prevent each 
area from being readily accessible to rice 
producers in one area for producing rice 
in the other area, and each such area shall 
be composed of whole counties”; and 

(3) by adding at the end of such sub- 
section (b) (as it would be amended by the 
first section of this act) the yollowing: “For 
purposes of this section in States which 
have been divided into administrative areas 
pursuant to this subsection the term ‘State 
‘acreage allotment’ shall be deemed to mean 
that part of the State acreage allotment ap- 
portioned to each administrative area and 
the word ‘State’ shall be deemed to mean 
‘administrative area“, wherever applicable.” 
(b) Section 353 (c) (1) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by inserting immediately fol- 
lowing the colon, the following: “Provided, 
That if the State is divided into adminis- 
trative areas pursuant to subsection (b) of 
this section the allotment for each adminis- 
trative area shall be determined by appor- 
tioning the State acreage allotment among 
counties as provided in this subsection and 
totaling the allotments for the counties in 
such area:“. 

(c) This section shall become effective for 
the 1958 and subsequent crops of rice: Pro- 
vided, That if any State is divided into ad- 
ministrative areas for 1958 pursuant to sec- 
tion 353 (b) of the act, as amended, acreage 
allotments heretofore established for farms 
in such areas shall be redetermined to the 
extent required as a result of such division: 
Provided further, That the allotment here- 
tofore established for any farm shall not 
be reduced as a result of such redetermina- 
tion. The additional acreage, if any, re- 
quired to provide such minimum allotments 
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shall be in addition to the 1958 National 
and State acreage allotments. 


On page 4, at the beginning of line 17, 
to change the section number from “2” 
to “3”, and on page 5, at the beginning 
of line 15, to change the section number 
from “or. to bad” yt 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am advised by the distinguished 
minority leader, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOWLANDI, that there is no 
objection to the consideration and pas- 
sage of the bill at this time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a short expla- 
nation of the bill be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SHORT EXPLANATION OF H. R. 8490 


This bill makes several technical correc- 
tions and amendments in the rice acreage al- 
lotment law designed to improve the admin- 
istration of the program. 

At present there are three types of pro- 
ducers who are regarded as old producers for 
allotment purposes, even though they have 
no production history in the State in which 
the allotment is to be made. 

First, there is the producer who has pro- 
duced rice in another State. Congress made 
it very clear in 1955 that production history 
in any State would count only toward an 
allotment in that State and not toward an 
allotment in any other State. However, at 
present a producer with history in any State 
is regarded as an old producer in all States. 

Second, there is the producer who has pro- 
duced rice without an acreage allotment. 
Again, the law now specifies that the acreage 
so planted shall not be counted in comput- 
ing future allotments. However, even though 
such acreage does not count toward an al- 
lotment, it is counted in determining the 
producer's status as an old producer. 

Third, there is the producer who has no 
production history himself, but who has 
produced rice jointly with another who, un- 
der the law, was entitled to the history re- 
sulting from such production. Thus, in a 
producer allotment State a landlord might 
share in the crop produced by a tenant on an 
allotment based on the tenant's previous rice 
production. The law now provides that in 
such a situation the tenant receives all of 
the production history. However, the land- 
Jord ts now regarded as an old producer, even 
though he has no history. 

In all three of these cases the bill provides 
that the producer having no production his- 
tory would not be regarded as an old pro- 
ducer. This represents a technical correc- 
tion rather than any substantial change, 
since past acreage is the prime factor upon 
which old producer allotments are made. 
The principal effect of the change is that it 
may result in slightly lessened eligibility for 
an allotment for these producers under the 
Secretary's regulations. 

At present, rice acreage allotments are 
made in some States on the basis of the pro- 
ducer’s previous rice acreage history, while 
in other States allotments are made on the 
basis of the farm's previous production his- 
tory. The Secretary has authority to use 
whichever method is best to the par- 
ticular customs and situation in the State. 
He does not, however, have authority to use 
both of these bases within a single State, 
even though one basis may be clearly the 
best for the particular situation in one part 
of the State, while the other may be superior 
in the other part of the State. The bin 
would correct this by permitting the Secre- 
tary to divide a State into two areas and 
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make allotments on a producer basis in one 
area and on a farm basis in the other area. 

At present, provision is made in the case 
of cotton, peanuts, tobacco, and wheat for 
producers whose farms are acquired by agen- 
cies having the right of eminent domain 
whereby such producers are given allotments 
on other farms owned by them. There is no 
such provision for corn or rice, so that rice 
is the only commodity subject to marketing 
quotas for which such provision has not been 
made. Section 3 of the bill makes such pro- 
vision for rice. 

The marketing penalty on rice is now 50 
percent of parity. The bill would increase 
it to 65 percent and provide for the termina- 
tion of previous quotas whenever current 
quotas are terminated, making it clear, how- 
ever, that the penalty would not be forgiven 
on any rice sold prior to such termination. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. Without objection, the 
committee amendments will be consid- 
ered en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
of the amendments and the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. ER. Mr. President, the 
bill has been recommended by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. All of the 
language contained in the bill has been 
submitted by the Department. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand that the 
Senator from Louisiana is submitting 
for the Recor a statement on the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, I have obtained 
consent to have an explanation of the 
bill printed in the RECORD. 

If the Senator from New York desires 
to have me read the explanation at this 
time, I shall do so. However, as I have 
pointed out, I have obtained unanimous 
consent to have the explanation printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. JAVITS. Very well. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The bill received the 
unanimous vote of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 

The bill (H. R. 8490) was read the third 
time, and passed. 


DEFINITION OF PARTS OF CER- 
TAIN TYPES OF FOOTWEAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Order No. 1646, 
H. R. 9291, and I should like to an- 
nounce in advance that we do not ex- 
pect to take action on that bill today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BorovcH in the chair). The bill will be 
stated by title. 

The LECISLATIVE CLERK. A bill ŒH. R. 
9291) to define parts of certain types of 
footwear. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance with an amendment. 


RECORD OF THIS CONGRESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, few 
sessions of Congress of record in recent 
years have acted with more vigor, more 
directness, and more success than has 
this session in meeting major national 
problems, 

Although the end of the session is still 
several months away—I hope not quite 
that long, but it may well be—the rec- 
ord of the Congress is already being rec- 
ognized and applauded as a record of 
accomplishment. I am sure that when 
the final score is entered, this will be 
known as one of the 20th century’s 2 or 
3 most important and most constructive 
sessions, 

Credit is due many who have partici- 
pated so diligently, foregoing partisan- 
ship and obstruction, to do what was 
needed for the Nation. In this body, 
certainly particular credit is due the 
man who has so wisely and so tirelessly 
labored to hold the Senate on a purpose» 
ful course of constructive action. Tue 
distinguished leader of the majority, tne 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son], has set a standard of responsible 
leadership which the Nation will not 
soon forget. 

In the May 15, 1958, issue of the Re- 
porter magazine, Carroll Kilpatrick has 
written an objective, timely appraisal of 
both the record of this Congress in deal- 
ing with the recession and of the con- 
structive role of the leadership offered 
by Senator Jonnson. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the body of 
the Recor» this article entitled Con- 
gress, Politics, and the Recession.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS, POLITICS, AND THE RECESSION 
(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

In the absence of powerful and effective 

Executive leadership, political initiative is 


post-Civil War Reconstruction Congress, dur- 
ing which the Republican radicals sought 
to destroy President Andrew Johnson, has 
power been so firmly centered on Capitol 
Hill as it is right now. 

The Democratic machine under the direc- 
tion of Senate Majority Leader LYNDON 
JOHNSON and Speaker of the House Sam 
RAYBURN has functioned with great smooth- 
ness. There has been less stripping of gears 
than in any Congress in two decades or more, 
and not since 1933 has Congress got through 
so much work in so short a time. 

But there is a vast difference between 1958 
and 1938. In that deep depression year, a 
topheavy Democratic Congress acted with 
dispatch on a host of bills that had been 
sent to it from the White House, The 1958 
Congress has acted on its own responsibility 
and with an unusual sense of direction un- 
der the firm discipline of the two Texans, 
JOHNSON and RAYBURN, 
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When the Easter recess approaches, po- 
litical correspondents in Washington usually 
prepare long articles on how little Congress 
has accomplished in its first 3 months. The 
opening months are generally spent on com- 
mittee work, in preparing bills for the floor, 
and in jockeying for position. But when 
Congress went home this Easter it had al- 
ready run up a considerable record of ac- 
complishment. Instead of the desultory 
floor sessions to be expected in the first 
months, Congress this year met regularly 
and worked long hours. Under JoHNSON’s 
prodding, the Senate often convened early 
and sat late, occasionally remaining in ses- 
sion until midnight. 

“Urgency,” said Senator JoHNSON on Feb- 
ruary 23, “is not a dirty word.” 

At the end of its first 3 months, the 2d 
session of the 85th Congress had taken 6 
major antirecession steps. It had: 

Approved the Johnson resolution urging 
the administration to accelerate civil public 
works to the greatest practicable extent. 

Approved the Johnson resolution urging 
that military construction projects already 
planned and approved be accelerated to the 
greatest practicable extent. 

Approved the Sparkman housing bill de- 
signed to stimulate the construction indus- 
try. 

Approved the Gore bill to accelerate the 
Federal highway programs, which would 
create some 520,000 additional jobs. 

Approved the omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill, which its sponsors said would create a 
potential of nearly 400,000 jobs. 

Approved a farm bill designed to freeze 
farm price supports and acreage allotments 
for 1 year at the 1957 levels. 

At this point, the administration sud- 
denly became fearful that Congress was 
moving too fast. The White House sent 
word to the Capitol that Republicans must 
slow down the precipitate spending pro- 
gram initiated by the Democrats. Meade 
Alcorn, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, denounced the frenzied 
spending plan thrown together in Con- 
gress—apparently forgetting that there had 
been substantial bipartisan support for all 
six measures. 

Senator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, of Cali- 
fornia, and Representative Jos—EPH W. MAR- 
TIN, In., of Massachusetts, the Republican 
leaders, issued a statement stressing the 
administration’s sensible, well-planned ways 
to check the recession. 

The Democrats could not have been more 
pleased by these reactions. The Republi- 
cans themselves seemed intent upon sharp- 
ening the lines in the picture their oppon- 
ents were drawing of a timid, slow-moving 
administration. When Congress returned 
after the Easter recess, JOHNSON ordered 
that work should begin immediately on the 
three remaining features of the Democratic 
antirecession program: 

The Fulbright bill to authorize Federal 
loans to communities for public-works 
projects. 

The Monroney bill to expand the airport 


rogram. 
The Anderson bill to authorize a new and 
far-reaching reclamation program. 


TO SIGN OR NOT TO SIGN 


When the bills passed before Easter 
reached his desk, President Eisenhower 
signed the housing and highway bills, 
though not without misgivings because of 
the large amounts of Federal money in- 
volved. But he vetoed both the farm bill, 
which ran directly contrary to his recom- 
mendations for more flexibility in fixing 
price supports, and the omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill. 

Though it may be argued that Mr. Eisen- 
hower was acting in the public interest in 
both vetoes, it is extremely doubtful that he 
was acting in the best interests of the Re- 
publican Party as far as next fall's elections 
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are concerned. His farm-bill veto will be 
used by the Democrats to continue their 
attack on Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson and his farm policies. The rivers 
and harbors veto will be used by Democratic 
candidates in districts that would have been 
affected to attack Republican water and 
resources policies. 

To keep these issues alive, the Senate has 
resorted to a most unusual strategem. It 
authorized the appropriate committees to 
hold hearings on the two veto messages. 
There is practically no chance that Con- 
gress will override either veto. But how 
better to harass the President and his 
supporters? There was strong Republican 
support for the farm bill; the GOP Senate 
caucus voted 17-14 to request the President 
to sign it. There was equally strong Re- 
publican support for the rivers and harbors 
bill; Senator KNowLanp even made a trip to 
the White House to plead for the Presi- 
dent’s approval. Be that as it may, Repub- 
licans will have to put up some kind of de- 
fense in the public hearings. 

On another front, the Senate Finance 
Committee has been piling up evidence de- 
signed to show that the Republican tight- 
money policy helped bring on the reces- 
sion, JoHNsON himself has attacked the 
administration for allowing the weight of 
burdensome money costs to slow down the 
forward march of the Nation’s economy. 

What does this Democratic plan of battle 
add up to? Although as political strategy it 
seems nothing short of brilliant, some doubt 
must remain as to whether it can provide an 
effective attack on this recession. Most of 
the works projects are unquestionably desir- 
able. But their timing may be bad. They 
will have little effect this year, when, in the 
opinion of most economists, the recession 
will be at its worst. The projects will begin 
to take effect only in 1959 and 1960, when 
the natural forces of recovery may make in- 
flation—not deflation—the primary problem. 
If President Eisenhower had fought for his 
school-construction program last year, when 
it had a chance of passing, it would just now 
be taking hold with beneficial effects on the 
economy. 

Looking back, it is obvious that in asking 
for a tax cut earlier this year, Vice President 
Nixon displayed a keen awareness of his 
party's true political interest—and perhaps 
of the Nation’s true economic interest. A tax 
reduction early this year might have helped 
slow down the recession at the time of its 
most rapid advance to date. It almost cer- 
tainly would have put Republican candidates 
in a considerably stronger position to face 
the impending electoral campaigns, 


THE LIMITS OF RESPONSIBILITY 


The Employment Act of 1946, which estab- 
lished the Council of Economic Advisers, 
charged the United States Government with 
promoting maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power. The act placed 
the primary responsibility on the executive 
branch, which has far better means than 
Congress of obtaining information on the 
state of the economy and of providing guid- 
ance for the development of fiscal and mone- 
tary policies. 

Congress has many committees dividing up 
the work and is subject to manifold pres- 
sures. It is not the most competent agency 
to provide the unity of leadership needed 
to cope successfully and energetically with 
either inflation or recession, 

Even if the program Congress has enacted 
under the leadership of LYNDON JOHNSON 
succeeds to some extent in softening or 
shortening the current recession, it is clear 
that the legislative branch can provide only 
stopgap temporary leadership in economic 
matters. In the long run, effective economic 
leadership must come from the executive 
branch, Senator JoHNsoNn is well aware of 
this. As he has remarked on a number of 
occasions, “I’ve read the Constitution,” 
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FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a bill to create an inde- 
pendent Federal Aviation Agency, to 
provide for the safe and efficient use of 
the airspace by both civil and military 
operations, and to provide for the reg- 
ulation and promotion of civil aviation 
in such manner as to best foster its de- 
velopment and safety. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
lie on the table for 24 hours, for the pur- 
pose of adding additional sponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the table as requested. 

The bill (S. 3880) to create an inde- 
pendent Federal Aviation Agency, to pro- 
vide for the safe and efficient use of the 
airspace by both civil and military op- 
erations, and to provide for the regula- 
tion and promotion of civil aviation in 
such manner as to best foster its develop- 
ment and safety, introduced by Mr. 
Monroney (for himself and other Sena- 
tors) was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, at 
this time the bill is sponsored, in addi- 
tion to myself, by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], by 
Senators BIBLE, SMATHERS, and PAYNE, all 
three of whom are members of the Sub- 
committee on Aviation, and is further 
sponsored by Senators KUCHEL, CHAVEZ, 
GorE, YARBOROUGH, BARRETT, MANSFIELD, 
CLARK, SALTONSTALL, MCNAMARA, CARROLL, 
JACKSON, HUMPHREY, STENNIS, and 
‘THURMOND. 

For the second time in less than a 
month the Nation has been shocked by 
a collision between a military jet air- 
craft and a commercial airliner. I am 
reliably informed that at the very time 
the crash was occurring, only a few 
miles to the north of Washington two 
near misses occurred within the vicinity 
of the Washington Airport. Those near 
misses occurred within 1 hour of the 
fatal crash. 

Each week there are dozens and doz- 
ens of near misses, which could result 
in great tragedy to the lives of hun- 
dreds of people. 

They occur because of a nearly chaotic 
condition in the allocation of and the use 
of our airspace. They are multiplying 
as a result of the increasing use of high- 
speed jet aircraft, which fly faster than 
the speed of sound and which close with 
other aircraft at speeds so great that it 
is almost impossible for the human eye 
to see the approaching aircraft. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I commend the 
Senator from Oklahoma for the leader- 
ship he has shown in the field of air 
legislation, and merely wish to ask him 
a can be listed as a cosponsor of the 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam happy to have 
the Senator from Oregon become a co- 
sponsor, 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the junior Senator 
from Oregon be placed on the bill as one 
of the sponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, as 
the air becomes more and more con- 
gested with jet aircraft flying at faster 
than the speed of sound and with the 
advent of jet airliners, which will carry 
up to 160 passengers, and fly at speeds 
of five to six hundred miles an hour, the 
need for immediate consideration of a 
common control of our airspace is ap- 
parent. 

When we consider a 1,200-mile-an- 
hour fighter plane closing with a jet 
transport airplane flying at a speed of 
600 miles an hour, that is a closing speed 
of 1,800 miles an hour. It is impossible 
for the eye to see or the human facul- 
ties to react quickly enough to avoid 
collisions that could occur at those 
speeds. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to my distinguished colleague, 
who is one of the cosponsors of the bill. 

Mr. GORE. Has not the pilot of the 
military aircraft which was involved in 
the tragic accident of yesterday been 
quoted as saying he did not see the 
other plane and was not aware of the 
impending collision? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is absolutely cor- 
rect. ‘This is one of the first instances 
in which the pilot of a jet airplane in- 
volved in a collision has survived the 
crash so as to describe the speed at 
which the planes came together. Cer- 
tainly, there may be more such crashes 
unless we do something about eliminat- 
ing the present divided control of air- 


space. 

It is just as illogical to have the mil- 
itary exert almost complete freedom in 
the half of the airspace it uses, while 
the civilian airspace is rigidly controlled 
by CAA flight procedure, as it would be 
to have one department of Government 
controlling the red lights and another 
department controlling the green lights 
of the same traffic system. It does little 
good to be moving air traffic on green 
lights if the access of airspace is vio- 
lated by the crisscrossing of high-speed 
military jet aircraft which are not so 
regulated as to be required to stay away 
from the heavily traveled main airlanes 
which constitute our great civilian air 
network system. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. With the large number 
of near misses reported, would not the 
law of averages indicate that, without 
some action, the country must expect in 
the ensuing months several more such 
catastrophes as that which just oc- 
curred? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is inevitable 
that we shall be reading of such crashes 
in greater numbers unless something is 
done, and done quickly, to give one 
agency of Government the right to con- 
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trol all the air space, to put all air traf- 
fic under a single control system, and to 
provide that airways that are traveled 
by hundreds and thousands of persons 
each month shall not be subject to the 
every-increasing hazards of unregulated 
military training flights, such as oc- 
cured in the Nevada crash and in the 
air collision of the National Guard jet 
plane with the Capital airliner only yes- 
terday. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, there 
has been introduced today by the able 
junior Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Mownroney], and some of us who have 
been glad to join with him, an indispen- 
sable measure for not alone the jet age of 
aircraft, which we are now entering, but 
also the protection of life and property 
in America now. 

Certainly the able Senator from Okla- 
homa merits the congratulations of 
Members of the Senate on both sides 
of the aisle, and, beyond that, of the 
American people, for now giving us the 
legislative vehicle by which proper con- 
trols can be nailed down by the Con- 
gress of the United States in this im- 
portant field. 

I am happy to join with the Senator 
from Oklahoma in sponsorship of the 
measure. I wonder if the Senator would 
permit me to make a short comment on 
the subject? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I should appreci- 
ate the Senator's doing so. 

May I say to the Members of the Sen- 
ate that many months ago, after one of 
the tragic air crashes in California, and 
later after the tragedy in Nevada, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia began to cooperate with me and 
with the staff of the subcommittee deal- 
ing with aviation as we began to put to- 
gether a bill such as the one we present 
today with the sponsorship of 20 or more 
Senators. Ihave greatly appreciated the 
Senator's keen and intense interest in 
aviation safety. Certainly the State of 
California has been a leader in aviation, 
and is to be complimented for the fine 
service which its junior Senator has per- 
formed, and the interest he has shown 
in the vital field of air safety. I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma for his comments. 

Mr. President, with the indulgence of 
the Senator from Oklahoma, I wish to 
say that, as all of us know, there has 
been a continuation of mass tragedies in 
the air these last many months. A num- 
ber of these tragedies have occurred over 
populous areas in California. Some 
have been collisions between military 
aircraft. Others have been collisions be- 
tween military aircraft and aircraft un- 
der civilian control, either commercial 
or otherwise. 

The problem, as the Senator from 
Oklahoma outlined it before his sub- 
committee many months ago, is whether 
order can be achieved administratively, 
or whether the legislative process has to 
be invoked. 
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The administrative agencies charged 
with the responsibilities in this field en- 
deavored, by tightening up regulations, 
to eliminate, so far as law or regulation 
can eliminate, a recurrence of the type 
of disaster to which the Senator has al- 
luded. Apparently, however, that action 
has not gone far enough. 

There is no rhyme or reason in the 
control, as between aircraft which are 
under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and all of the rest, so 
far as that is concerned, being divided. 
The bill introduced by the Senator from 
Oklahoma provides for a completely in- 
tegrated, independent agency which 
would have the responsibility and which 
would have control. 

If my friend, the Senator from Okla- 
homa, will permit me, I should like to 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the RECORD as a part of my remarks 
a short letter from the Navy Department 
to me, enclosing a summary of findings 
with respect to the midair collision 
which took place over the populous Los 
Angeles area only a few months ago, 
when a MATS aircraft and a naval air- 
craft collided, causing both death and 
destruction to property. In making that 
request, I will say to the Senator it was 
rather encouraging to find, for the first 
time, a responsible official in the Defense 
Department who indicated that there 
should be regulations which would pre- 
vent “overfiying” in populous areas, and 
that immediate and positive steps should 
be taken to bring about greater separa- 
tion of aircraft, particularly in congest- 
ed traffic areas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? 

There being no objection, the letter 
and summary report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1958. 
Hon. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR KUCHEL: In your letter 
of February 3, 1958, you requested results 
of the Navy's investigation of the mid-air 
collision between an Air Force C-118A and 
a Navy P2V aircraft over Norwalk, Calif, 
on February 1, 1958. Accordingly, I am en- 
closing a summary of the investigation for 
your official use. 

I trust the information is that which you 
desire. If any further data in this case is 
required, I shall be most happy to obtain 
it for you. 

Sincerely yours, 
GARRISON NORTON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Air). 
SUMMARY: Mipam COLLISION OF UNITED 

STATES Am FORCE C-118A AND UNITED 
- STATES Navy P2V OVER NORWALK, CALIF, 

ON FEBRUARY 1, 1958 

THE ACCIDENT 

1. A C-118A aircraft, serial No. 53-3277, as- 
signed to the 161ith Maintenance Group, 
McGuire Air Force Base, Trenton, N. J., and 
P2V-5F, Bureau No. 127723, assigned to the 
Naval Air Station, Los Alamitos, Long Beach, 
Calif., collided in flight over Norwalk, Calif., 
at approximately 19131 on February 1, 1958. 


2 Times herein are Pacific standard unless 
otherwise indicated. 
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behind the Los Angeles County sher- 
iff's office at the corner of Firestone and 
Pioneer Boulevards in Norwalk. The aft 
portion of the C-118 fuselage and empen- 
nage landed on the roof of a service sta- 
tion across Pioneer from the sheriff’s office. 
The P2V crash-landed in a large clay pit 
approximately two nautical miles north- 
northeast of the C-118 wreckage. Debris 
from both aircraft fell in the general area 
of Norwalk, causing the death of one civilian 
woman. All 41 persons aboard the C-118 
perished. Six of the eight-man crew 
of the P2V were killed. The radioman of 
the P2V received minor injuries, and the 
plane captain was critically injured. Both 
aircraft were destroyed. Extensive private 
and public property damage occurred as a 
result of this accident. The mission of the 
C-118 flight was crew training and transport 
of military passengers from Long Beach 
Municipal Airport, Calif., to McGuire 
Air Force Base, N. J. The mission of the 
P2V flight was to provide local area familiar- 
ization, instrument flight training, and crew 
training during an authorized weekend drill 
period. 

HISTORY OF FLIGHT 

2. P2V-5F, Bureau No. 127723, took off 
on runway 22L, NAS Los Alamitos, at ap- 
proximately 1908, February 1, 1958. The 
aircraft was on an authorized local VFR 
flight plan. All crew members were assigned 
to Naval Reserve Aviation Patrol Squadron 
773 in a drill pay status. 

3. Witnesses stated that the jet engines 
were utilized during take off and subsequent 
left climbing turn. Wing tip and tail lights 
were observed to be on and flashing by per- 
sons at NAS Los Alamitos and in the Nor- 
walk area. Computation of the most prob- 
able flight path of the P2V indicates that 
the aircraft continued the left turn after 
takeoff for approximately 270 degrees. It 
then reversed turn gradually to a northerly 
heading, leveling off between 2,500 and 3,000 
feet altitude? 

4. C-118A, serial No. 53-8277A, took off 
on runway 30, Long Beach Municipal Air- 
port, at approximately 1908, February 1, 
1958. This aircraft was on an instrument 
flight plan, and had been cleared to Mc- 
Guire Air Force Base. The clearance spec- 
ified that the flight climb in VFR conditions 
to 17,000 feet and maintain 17,000 feet. All 
crew members were assigned to the 58th Air 
Transport Squadron, based at McGuire Air 
Force Base, Trenton, N. J. 

5. Shortly after takeoff, the C-118 pilot 
Tequested and received clearance to make 
a right turn out of the traffic pattern. About 
1 mile from the airport, at an estimated 
altitude of 500 feet, the aircraft was ob- 
served to enter a climbing right turn to an 
easterly heading and proceed in the gen- 
eral direction of the Ontario OMNI Radio 
Range which is on airway Victor 21. Wit- 
nesses at Long Beach Airport, and those in 
the Norwalk area stated that the aircraft’s 
anti-collision light and normal running 
lights were flashing. 

6. Flight path computations for both air- 
craft were made, based on witness observa- 
tions, aircraft performance characteristics, 
standard operating procedures, and relative 
motion evidenced in the wreckage. These 


computations indicate that just prior to` 


collision the C-118 was heading approxi- 
mately 079° M, climbing at 500 feet per 
minute, with a-true airspeed of 162 knots. 
The P2V apparently was cruising at 172 
knots true airspeed on a heading of about 
008° M. At approximately 1913, slightly 
southwest of the intersection of Firestone 
and Imperial, at an altitude between 2,500 
and 3,000 feet, the aircraft collided. 

7. Following the collision the G-118, minus 
the aft portion of the fuselage, spiralled to 


2 Altitudes herein are mean sea level, dis- 
tances are nautical miles. 
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the ground in flames. The P2V fiew on for 
another minute or so, Word was passed to 
the P2V crew to bail out, and the pilot ap- 
parently headed the aircraft toward the 
only dark area he could see. Before any- 
one could bail out, however, the aircraft 
glided over Fire Station No. 17, at 9702 South 
Norwalk Boulevard, on a northwesterly head- 
ing and crash landed in the northwest cor- 
ner of a large clay pit across the road. 

8. Examination of debris from the P2V-5F 
which fell in the Norwalk area revealed that— 

(a) The plexiglas from the bow observer 
station was shattered and some pieces were 
heavily scratched and smeared with white 
paint similar to that used on the upper 
fuselage of the C-118. 

(b) Lower left side fuselage skin from 
the bow to the aft end of the nose wheel 
was fragmented and heavily smeared with 
white paint from the C-118, 

(c) A piece of the Radar installation was 
found imbedded in the starboard wing tip 
of the C-118. This piece is normally located 
along the port side of the radar well deck. 

(d) A portion of the radar well deck and 
supporting structure was found in the C-118 
after galley. 

(e) The starboard jet engine nacelle had 
fragments of the C-118 interior cabin lining 
caught in punctures of the nacelle skin. 

9. Most of the P2V wreckage was located 
in a large clay pit across the road from the 
Pacific Clay Products Co., 9500 South Nor- 
walk Boulevard, Los Nietos, Calif. This pit 
is estimated to be 250 yards square, oriented 
along the cardinal directions, and is about 
60 to 70 feet in average depth. The bottom 
is irregular, contains several mounds of soil; 
roads, ditches, and piles of solid fill. Exam- 
ination of the P2V main wreckage and 
ground impact area revealed that 

(a) The aircraft heading at the time of 
ground impact was approximately 310°M. 
It struck the ground in a nose high, left wing 
down (10-20°) attitude, wheels and flaps up, 
apparently in controlled flight. 

(b) The port propeller remained attached 
to the engine. One blade was broken out of 
the hub, but was found in the immediate 
vicinity. Three blades of the propeller were 
missing portions of their tips. The fourth 
blade was intact. 

(c) The starboard engine broke out of the 
nacelle, and the propeller was torn from the 
engine. Outer portions of all four propeller 
blades were missing. 

(d) The location of impact damage to the 
blade shank gears of both propellers indi- 
cated that they were in the low pitch range 
at the time of ground impact. 

(e) All P2V flight control surfaces were lo- 
cated in the clay pit. The damage to these 
surfaces was attributable to ground impact. 

(1) Three large pieces of C-118 vertical 
stabilizer, comprising approximately its up- 
per half, and various small fragments of 
C-118 rudder fabric were found in the clay 
pit. 

10. Examination of the C-118 wreckage 
and a study of its distribution revealed that: 

(a) Approximately 8 feet of the starboard 
wing outer panel had been shattered by con- 
tact with the radome-bomb-bay area of the 
Pav. 

(b) Two definite propeller cuts were found 
in the leading edge of the right wing just 
outboard of the No. 4 engine nacelle. 

(c) Less definite evidence of propeller cuts 
was noted in the right wing tip area, upper 
portion of the No. 4 engine nacelle. Other 
propeller cuts were found in the lavatory area 
of the aft fuselage. 

(d) The aft section of the fuselage, with 
horizontal stabilizers and elevators attached, 
separated from the forward portion of the 
aircraft along an irregular line in the aft 
lavatory area. The tail section landed on a 
filiing-station roof approximately 100 yards 
west of the main C-118 ground impact area. 
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(e) The main portion of the C-118 which 
crashed on the garage and parking lot be- 
hind the sheriff's office in Norwalk was al- 
most completely consumed by fire. The en- 
gines and most of the starboard wing were 
about the only recognizable parts of any 
significance that remained. 

(f) Field examination of the four engines 
of the C--118 revealed no evidence of any 
malfunction prior to the collision. The lack 
of malfunction is also confirmed by witness 
statements. 

(g) All four propeller governors were ex- 
amined and bench checked. This inspec- 
tion revealed that the governors had been 
set for 2,400-2,450 r. p. m., which is the nor- 
mal climb r. p. m. for the C-118. 

11, The following pictures depict a prop- 
erly scaled plan view of the collision and 
further correlate all the points of contact 
between the two aircraft as evidenced by 
wreckage examination. 

12. In attempting to answer the basic 
question of why these two aircraft collided, 
consideration was given to the time and 
action required for either pilot to avoid col- 
lision, assuming no errors in decision or in- 
terpretation, The first requirement is, of 
course, detection. The pilot must either see 
or be told about the other aircraft. Next, 
he must have sufficient time to recognize 
and evaluate the collision situation. The 
time required for this step may vary con- 
siderably. For example, it may be difficult 
to determine whether the other craft is 
opening or closing in range, or which way 
a turning aircraft is moving, particularly at 
night. The pilot must next make a decision 
regarding what evasive action is appropriate, 
and then take that action. Finally, suffi- 
cient time must remain for the aircraft to 
respond to the pilot’s actions. In the case 
of aircraft the size of the C-118 and P2V, 
the altitude may be changed fairly rapidly, 
but several seconds are required before the 
flight direction is changed enough to miss 
another airplane. 

13. Of the above factors, detection prob- 
ably involves the longest period of time be- 
cause of human visual limitations. To com- 
pensate for these limitations the pilot must 
resort to area scanning, which is an art in 
itself, and which requires different tech- 
niques depending on whether day or night 
vision is employed. How many times has 
an individual looked at an area and seen 
nothing, only to look back again and see 
something obvious? Contrast is another 
factor which influences detection, Recog- 
nizing the flashing lights of an aircraft 
against a large, multicolored background of 
both steady and flashing lights, similar to 
that afforded by the metropolitan Los An- 
geles area, is difficult. It is also difficult to 
see a dim light, such as an aircraft naviga- 
tion light, when looking toward a much 
brighter light source, such as the moon. 

14. The most probable flight paths of these 
two aircraft were plotted based on all known 
facts or logical assumptions as described in 
paragraph 6. This plot indicates that the 
aircraft were on collision courses for approxi- 
mately 60 to 90 seconds prior to collision. 
Furthermore, it is doubtful that either pilot 
could have seen the other aircraft prior to 
their establishing collision courses because 
of altitude distance separation, background 
lighting, and/or aircraft blind spots. Dur- 
ing the brief period that the pilots possibly 
could have seen the other aircraft, the 
C-118 was bearing 52 degrees to port from 
the P2V and was below the horizon with 
the brilliantly lighted downtown Los Angeles 
area in the background. The P2V was bear- 
ing 57 degrees to starboard from the C-118, 
and was between a bright moon and the 
horizon. 

15. Photographs of the pilot's field of vi- 
sion from the cockpit of a P2V-5F were made 
using the special equipment and facilities 
at the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
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Technical Development Center, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

A person in the pilot’s seat should have 
been able to see the C-118, however it would 
have been outside the focal field of vision if 
the primary scan were centered on the in- 
strument panel. Similar photographs of a 
DC-7 cockpit, which is essentially the same 
as that of a C-118, indicate that the C-118 
copilot should have been able to see the P2V. 
Again the conflicting aircraft was outside the 
focal field of vision provided the scan pattern 
was centered on the instrument panel. 

16. Lookout doctrine and training are pre- 
scribed and conducted on the squadron level 
for crew members of VP-773. Two of the 
P2V crew, 1 qualified crewman and 1 trainee, 
were to serve as lookouts on this particular 
flight. None of the P2V lookout stations, 
waist or bow, are occupied during ianding or 
takeoff because they are not suitable ditch- 
ing stations. However, they are usually 
manned as soon as practical after takeoff. 
Since the bow was severely damaged during 
the midair collision and the crewman whose 
assigned duties included those of now look- 
out fell from the P2V at that time, it can be 
assumed that the P2V lookouts were stationed 
or were being stationed at the time of the 
collision. 

17. Pertinent regulations concerning right 
of way and other responsibilities of pilots, 
CAR, part 60, OPNAV INST 3710.7A and 
APR 60-16 clearly state that in a crossing 
situation the pilot of an aircraft that has 
the other on its right must take positive 
action in time to avoid collision. The other 
aircraft normally would be expected to main- 
tain heading and speed; however, this does 
not relieve the pilot from the responsibility 
of taking such action as will best vert col- 
lision. These regulations are considered to 
be adequate. The question of right-of-way is 
an academic one in this case however, since 
neither pilot apparently saw the other air- 
craft. 

18. The concept that pilots must provide 
their own air traffic separation while operat- 
ing in visual flight conditions exists as a 
matter of necessity. In view of the present 
volume of air traffic and the increasing num- 
bers of high performance aircraft in use, it 
is considcred that immediate, positive steps 
are necessary to assist pilots in maintaining 
VFR separation, particularly in areas of con- 
gested air traffic. It is realized that this 
problem is not a new one and that appro- 
priate agencies have been and are continuing 
to study the air traffic control problems. 
Until technological advances are made to pro- 
vide the pilot with positive control or prox- 
imity warning devices, it may be well to sur- 
vey the air space of the United States and 
establish appropriate high density air traffic 
zones in which additional requirements or 
rules apply to VFR traffic. Los Angeles and 
environs are considered to be in a high 
density air traffic area. 

19. Naval Air Station, Los Alamitos, and 
Long Beach Municipal Airport are located 
approximately five and seven-tenths miles 
apart. Since this accident both control 
towers keep each other advised as to the duty 
runway, direction of traffic, and notify one 
another of any abnormal traffic. It appears 
that a similar procedure should be estab- 
lished and maintained between towers of 
all airfields which are proximate to the ex- 
tent that their control zones conflict. 

20. As a result of this accident the local 
flying area, course rules, and VFR weather 
minimums of NAS Los Alamitos have been 
changed. The entire densely populated area 
of Los Angeles and environs has been 
eliminated from the local flying area. Ap- 
proach and departure corridors over sparsely 
populated areas have been established to 
seaward. At least 5 miles visibility and a 
ceiling of 7,000 feet are now required for jet 
aircraft and 2,000 feet and 3 miles are re- 
quired for propeller-driven aircraft to obtain 
a VFR clearance out of Los Alamitos. 
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21. Weather in the Los Angeles area —.— 
the time of this accident was high, thin, 
scattered cirroform clouds at 20,000 feet, 
visibility unrestricted, temperature 63, dew 
point 38, wind north-northeast 4. Three- 
fourths of the moon was shining. Weather 
is not considered to be a factor in this acci- 
dent; however, the bright moon may have 
been a contributing factor. 

22. According to survivors, the pilot of 
the P2V ordered the crew to bail out im- 
mediately after the midair collision. Lack 
of lights, and obstructions created by the 
collision Gamage apparently precluded this. 
Positions of the crew in the wreckage indi- 
cated that all of them except the pilot and 
bow lookout were in the process of abandon- 
ing ship when the aircraft struck the 
ground. 

FINDINGS 


23. On the basis of all available evidence 
it is concluded that: 

(a) The crews of the P2V and C-118 were 
currently qualified in their respective air- 
craft and for the type of operation in- 
volved, 

(b) The flights were duly authorized and 
proper clearance had been issued. 

(c) Both pilots were complying with their 
respective flight clearances. 

(d) There was no evidence found to indi- 
cate that malfunction or failure of the air- 
craft or their components was a factor in 
the accident. 

(e€) The present system for control of air 
traffic operating under VFR flight rules in 
congested air space is not adequate. 

(f) Lighting conditions, cockpit visibility, 
and flight paths were such that the pilots 
of both aircraft had limited opportunity to 
see each other, 

(g) Congestion, intensity, and type of 
local ground lighting in the metropolitan 
Los Angeles area forms a background against 
which it is difficult to distinguish airborne 
lights from ground lights, 

(bh) The civilian who was fatally injured 
was struck by falling wreckage. 


PROBABLE CAUSE 


24. Based, on all available evidence it is 
determined that the probable cause of this 
accident was the faliure of the pilots of both 
aircraft to observe each other in sufficient 
time to avoid mid-air collision. This is not 
considered a failure in the sense of negli- 
gence or poor technique, but a failure created 
by human limitations. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


25. It is recommended that 

(a) All Commanding Officers of Naval Air 
Stations review their local flying areas to 
eliminate over-flying densely populated areas 
as much as possible. 

(b) All Commanding Officers of Naval Air 
Stations establish appropriate procedures for 
the coordination of traffic within their con- 
trol zones with that of nearby, and conflict- 
ing airports. 

(c) The Chief of Naval Operations request 
that the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
designate Los Angeles and environs as a high 
density air traffic zone and establish restric- 
tions therefor similar to those for the Wash- 
ington D. C., high density air traffic zone. 

(d) The Chief of Naval Operations re- 
quests the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
to survey air traffic at other metropolitan 
areas of the United States to determine which 
should be designated as high density air 
traffic zones, and conduct a thorough analysis 
and reevaluation of air traffic controls in 
order to provide coordinated and modernized 
radar service and traffic information to all 
aircraft operating in these areas under either 
VFR or IFR clearances. This service should 
be designed to aid pilots in avoiding colli- 
sions but should not relieve the pilot of any 
responsibilities or requirements governing 
VFR flights as established by pertinent mili- 
tary or civil air regulations. 
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(e) That all naval aircraft be equipped 
with at least one anticollision rotating bea- 
con, and further that all large transport or 
patrol aircraft be equipped with two anti- 
collision lights positioned in such a manner 
that at least one will be visible from any 
angle. 

(f£) The Navy conduct cockpit visibility 
surveys for all multipiloted naval aircraft, 
and the results be published in the Pilot’s 
Handbook as a mandatory requirement for 
aircrew indoctrination. 


Mr. KUCHEL. This represents prog- 
ress, but no real progress will be made 
toward protecting the American people— 
those who live on the ground over which 
the aircraft fiy or those who utilize air 
transportation today—until the legisla- 
tion proposed by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma becomes the law of 
this land. 

I can only repeat, as I conclude, that 
I consider it a privilege to associate my- 
self with my friend, the Senator from 
Oklahoma, in the sponsoring of legisla- 
tion which is in the public interest and 
— needs to be speedily enacted into 

W. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Ithank the distin- 
guished Senator from California for his 
contribution and for his continuing in- 
terest, I agree completely with the 
Senator, 

So long as we have the present diversi- 
fication, with the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration controlling only half of the 
traffic which flies in the air, and with the 
other half practically free from effective 
regulation; and so long as we have re- 
sponsibility for technological advances 
in electronics, which might prevent 
crashes such as that between two Navy 
planes over the city of Los Angeles, 
spread out through the agencies of the 
Department of Defense and all the 
coordinating boards and other commit- 
tees we shall be unable to solve the prob- 
lem. The science is available. The 
knowledge required is available. No one, 
however, can throw it into gear, because 
authority is spread all over Washington 
and all over the Pentagon. 

The responsibility for the control of 
airspace is impliedly given to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, yet that Board, being 
busy with economic regulations, only a 
few months ago got around to delegating 
authority for the control of the airspace 
to the CAA. 

We could go on to cite page, chapter, 
and verse with respect to the fact that 
what is everybody’s business becomes 
nobody’s business. 

The airspace has become more danger- 
ous and more crowded. The airspeeds 
have gone beyond the speed of sound. 
They are now going past the speed of 
sight, so far as navigation is concerned, 
Yet no effective effort is made to coordi- 
nate or to bring under unified control 
the direction of such a vital part of our 
transportation system. 

Today more people travel by air than 
travel on the railroads. No railroad 
would think of trying to operate even a 
single line across the country without 
an electric block system to prevent acci- 
dents. If the eastbound trains were 
controlled on the block system and the 
westbound trains were not there would 
be lots of wrecks. 
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The same thing is true with regard to 
the regulation of civilian traffic by the 
CAA, with the other half of the traffic 
practically unregulated. We have to 
bring about, as a necessary first step, a 
concentration of authority and respon- 
sibility, if we are going to move forward 
with the speed necessary. It is later 
than we think. The crisis is here. For 
years we have dilly-dallied, with a Bu- 
reau of the Budget and a hostile Com- 
merce Department which cut the money 
for the electronic devices down to almost 
nothing, when they were needed 4 or 5 
years ago. Only in the past year or so 
have we begun to spend money to mod- 
ernize and to put in the equipment need- 
ed to give the safety which can be built 
into our airways. But even electronics 
devices are of no value if half of the air 
traffic does not have to abide by the 
rules 


I will say to the Senator that this is 
not a quickly “jumped up” bill, brought 
about as a result of the crash in Mary- 
land yesterday. For 3 years we who 
serve on the subcommittee dealing with 
aviation have been talking about the 
matter, and attempting to develop the 
necessary support. We have had hear- 
ings every year as to the advisability of 
a single civilian aviation agency to con- 
trol air space. The matter has been 
studied by many experts at Presidential 
commission level. Each group has come 
up with almost the same answer. 

I think the time for actionis now. We 
must complete action at the present ses- 
sion of the Congress, or we shall issue 
an invitation to further disaster before 
the next session of Congress assembles. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I think it is important 
for the American people to understand 
that the bill introduced today by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma and 
other Senators is in no sense a sudden 
attempt to meet a longstanding problem. 
I have known of the Senator’s interest in 
this field both from the standpoint of his 
committee service, and from the stand- 
point of his position as a United States 
Senator. I know the care and the many 
long months that have gone into the 
preparaiton of this particular piece of 
legislation. So think it should be made 
erystal clear to all who are interested 
that the bill is introduced today merely 


because it is now in form to be consid- . 


ered and acted upon favorably by the 
Congress. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Ihave read the salient 
features of the bill which has been in- 
troduced by the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma. I find that it reflects the 
high quality of public service which 
characterizes the work of the Senator 
from Oklahoma. I commend him on the 
bill. It is certainly timely and impor- 
tant, and I want him to know that I 
would deem it a privilege to be included 
as à cosponsor. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I should be happy 
to have the distinguished junior Senator 
from Idaho join as a cosponsor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
name of the junior Senator from Idaho 
be listed as one of the original cosponsors 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, for 
the second time in less than a month, 
the Nation has been shocked by a col- 
lision between a military jet aircraft 
and a commercial airliner. A few weeks 
ago, following the tragic accident near 
Las Vegas, I called the attention of the 
Senate to this most serious problem 
facing American aviation today. At 
that time, May 1, I said: 

We have reached the point in this air age 
when dual control in our airspace is inviting 
disaster, both for the military aircraft and 
civilian aircraft of our Nation. 


Many drafts have been prepared in 
years past, as we studied the question in 
the Aviation Subcommittee, but the pro- 
posal lacked support. After the dis- 
aster at Las Vegas, we again sought to 
redraft up-to-date legislation. The staff 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and particularly 
Mr. Robert Murphy, has consulted many 
individuals in positions of leadership in 
aviation organizations, representing al- 
most every segment of aviation, in an 
effort to put together this bill, which we 
think will give us the framework on 
which we can begin to solve today’s 
problems regarding air navigation. 

This group has been working night 
and day since the Nevada crash, They 
worked almost all night last night to 
complete typing of the bill, and to pre- 
pare a print showing the changes in 
existing law which were proposed. They 
endeavored to draft a piece of legisla- 
tion which would create a workable 
single Federal Aviation Agency to enable 
the Government to deal with these prob- 
lems, and particularly to provide the 
essential coordination of military and 
civilian utilization of the same air 
space. While we have been moving 
with full dispatch, because it has be- 
come crystal clear that the present dan- 
gerous situation requires immediate cor- 
rective legislation. 

I invite the attention of the Senate 
to the lead editorial in the Washington 
Post of today, entitled “Anarchy in the 
Air,” and ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of May 21, 1958] 
ANARCHY IN THE AIR 


There are bound to be hard and searching 
questions raised in the wake of yesterday's 
terrible mid-air collision in the skies over 
nearby Brunswick, Md. Only a month ago, 
49 lives were lost when an Air Force jet 
rammed into a United Air Lines transport 
near Las Vegas—and now 12 more persons 
have been killed in circumstances that seem 
grimly comparable. The Capital Airlines 
Viscount was only minutes away from 
Friendship Airport on its allotted course 
when & Maryland National Guard jet trainer 
operating on visual control rules apparently 
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struck the left wing of the passenger plane. 
This makes the fourth mid-air collision 
since January 31, 1957, between military and 
commercial aircraft. Why? 

One reason is the woeful inadequacy of 
air traffic controls. It would be considered 
intolerable if near-anarchy prevailed on the 
automobile highways, yet something ap- 
proximating this condition prevails in the 
highways of the air. An estimated 11,000 
aircraft of all types are flying in the country's 
airways at any given moment—yet the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has hardly any 
control over the military plane routes. The 
result is that last year there were some 971 
near-misses in the air (including 53 in the 
Washington area)—many involving free- 
wheeling military aircraft. And next fall, 
the risks will be increased as jet transports 
being flying on commercial routes, 

The need is desperate to end the anarchy 
in the airways and to safeguard the needs of 
the country's civil air transport system 
against military encroachment, The Mary- 
land tragedy ought to increase demand for 
prompt effectuation of the CAA’s proposed 
5-year program for modernizing air traffic 
controls—and increase interest in Senator 
Mownroney’s plan for an overall Federal Avl- 
ation Authority which could coordinate civil 
and military traffic. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Also, I ask to have 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks an editorial entitled 
“He Didn't See It,” published in the 
Washington Daily News of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

He Dipn’r See Ir 

Another airliner bashed out of the skies 
by a military jet—12 dead. Only last month 
a similar mishap in Nevada killed 49. 

And it doesn’t soften these tragedies to 
know, as the Civil Aeronautics Board reported 
recently: “Every day 200,000 or more persons 
fly safely through the airspace over the 
United States.” 

The safety record, percentagewise, of air 
travel is phenomenal, 

But the jet age is Just beginning. Safety 
controls admittedly are not keeping up. For 
last year, the CAB has reports of 971 “near 
misses”—ample warning of what may come. 

Visibility is not enough. The Maryland 
crash yesterday happened in near-perfect 
weather—ceiling 7,500 feet, visibility 7 miles. 
The jet pilot, who miraculously escaped, said 
he didn't see the Capital Airlines Viscount. 
The Viscount pilot had even less chance. 

Add this fact: The pilot of a 300-mile-an- 
hour craft who saw a similar plane 2 miles 
away, approaching head on, would have 12 
seconds to get out of the way. Jets go much 
faster. 

That indicates the problem, But there is 
more to it. Military planes, which account 
for a large share of the traffic, are not under 
the same controls as commercial and private 
craft. There is no coordination. 

Gen. Pete Quesada, President Eisenhower's 
special assistant on this problem, estimates 
it will take 3 years to install automation for 
complete control of aircraft. That's not 
soon enough, 

And what about the blind cockpits of which 
so many pilots complain? Surely it shouldn't 
take 3 years to correct that situation. 

The jet pilot who survived yesterday's 
crash didn’t see the passenger liner—in clear 
weather, visibility 7 miles. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Also, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record at this point as a part of my re- 
marks an editorial entitled, “Mid-Air 
Madness,” published today in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Mm-Am MADNESS 

Following so closely upon the disclosure 
that 971 near misses were reported by air- 
craft last year—53 of them over Washington, 
Maryland, and Virginia—the latest air- 
collision tragedy near Jefferson, Md., accen- 
tuates the need for better traffic control for 
the Nation's airways. The inexcusable crash 
which cost 12 lives yesterday occurred, 
ironically, as Federal authorities were pro- 
posing to Congress a billion-dollar program 
for jet-age modernization of the airways. 
The Maryland accident and near-miss tabu- 
lation provide convincing evidence of the 
urgent need for immediate action on this 
program. 

There was a time when traffic control was 
considered necessary chiefly in the vicinity 
of large airports. But as commercial and 
military air flights have increased and the 
speed and passenger-carrying characteristics 
of aircraft have multiplied, dangerous con- 
gestion has developed not only near the big 
cities but on the principal air routes across 
the continent. Control of commercial flights 
has been strengthened substantially by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration in recent 
years, but military aviation largely has been 
free to go where it pleases, when it pleases. 
And the number of near misses and of actual 
collisions between civil and military planes 
has risen ominously. Yesterday's collision 
between a turbo-prop Viscount airliner and 
a National Guard jet trainer came only a 
few weeks after the Las Vegas airliner-mili- 
tary jet catastrophe that took 49 lives. In 
both cases the jets apparently flew into the 
civilian planes, although the latter were on 
their prescribed courses. 

In reporting to Congress the 1957 near- 
miss total, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
stressed that many other close calls may 
have occurred. Pilots, the CAB said, have 
an inherent antipathy to filling out reports. 
But the reported total was shocking enough 
in its implications of potential danger to 
warrant prompt and effective action to bring 
the airways under better control—for mili- 
tary as well as civilian aircraft. Many lives 
are at stake. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
basic problem which must be dealt with 
is that the joint use of air space by 
civilian and military aircraft is a prob- 
lem which requires a centralized control, 
if the problem is to be properly solved. 

At this point there appears to be gen- 
eral agreement among all those who have 
studied the problem that a necessary 
first step is centralization of airspace 
and air-traffic control into a single inde- 
pendent Federal aviation agency. No 
one suggests that this step will be the 
final answer. However, without it, the 
achievement of a solution will be more 
difficult, more complicated, and further 
delayed. I believe it will be impossible 
to find the answer unless we centralize 
authority and responsibility for air- 
traffic control. 

The answers must be found to both 
procedural problems and equipment 
problems involved in air traffic control 
in order to assure safe and efficient 
utilization of our air space by all those 
who use it. 

Congress has recognized this problem 
through a series of positive actions on 
its part. It has fully supported the 
greatly increased budget requests of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration for 
funds to implement its 5-year plan for 
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improving the airways through the es- 
tablishment of additional air navigation 
facilities. In addition, it has approved 
the establishing of an Airways Modern- 
ization Board to accelerate and coordi- 
nate research and development of im- 
proved air traffic control equipment and 
methods. 

On December 31, 1955, William B. 
Harding submitted his report to the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, rec- 
ommending that a study of aviation fa- 
cilities requirements be made in order 
to make more efficient use of national 
airspace, integrate civil and military 
expenditures for aviation facilities and 
to determine what kind of government 
organization is required to control use 
of the airspace. 

Subsequently, the President appointed 
Edward P. Curtis, an official of the East- 
man Kodak Co. and a distinguished 
aviation authority in his own right, who 
had served ably during World War II 
period, as Special Assistant for Aviation 
Facilities Planning and directed him to 
make such a study which was completed 
on May 10, 1957, and submitted to the 
President. 

The report contained recommenda- 
tions for meeting the Nation’s require- 
ments for aviation facilities and formu- 
lated an organizational and administra- 
tive budgetary program to implement 
this plan. 

The Curtis report came to the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

First. Airways operations and control 
must be modernized through a compre- 
hensive and continuous research and 
development program. 

Second. The program must be imple- 
mented with a Government organization 
geared to meet the modern-day require- 
ments of both civil and military avia- 
tion. 

Third. Such a Government organiza- 
tion should include the following: 

(a) The creation of an Airways Mod- 
ernization Board to immediately imple- 
ment the research and development as- 
pects of the problem. This was accom- 
plished by Public Law 85-133, which be- 
came effective on August 14, 1957. 

(b) The appointment of a special as- 
sistant to the President on aviation mat- 
ters until a permanent organization can 
be created. This was accomplished on 
June 14, 1957, by the appointment of 
Elwood P. Quesada, a distinguished gen- 
eral of the Air Force, who has been 
studying the problem and helping to de- 
velop the facilities necessary for the 
modernization of our airways. 

(c) The establishment of an independ- 
ent Federal aviation agency into which 
are consolidated all of the essential 
management functions necessary to sup- 
port the common needs of the military 
and civil aviation of the United States. 

The type of aviation agency which is 
needed has been measured against the 
yardstick of the Curtis report, the 
Harding report, the experience of Gen- 
eral Quesada, and the studies by the 
Aviation Subcommittee extending back 
over a period of more than 3 years. 

I feel that the bill which I have just 
introduced, along with the distinguished 
cosponsors who have joined me, meets 
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every test of the Curtis report, and every 
test of the studies which have been made 
in this direction. I believe we must get 
busy and hold hearings on the bill, in 
order to find out what mistakes, if any, 
or what loose points, if any, there are 
in the bill, or what changes are neces« 
sary in the original draft. 

Certainly it will be the desire of the 
Aviation Subcommittee, which will be- 
gin questioning military and civilian 
aviation authorities tomorrow at a hear- 
ing before the subcommittee, to complete 
committee action as soon as possible, in 
order to enable Congress to complete 
legislative action this year. Next year 
will be too late. 

At the time Congress was considering 
the Airways Modernization Board bill, 
there was considerable sentiment for im- 
mediate establishment of an independ- 
ent Federal aviation agency in accord- 
ance with the recommendations con- 
tained in the Curtis report. Because of 
the complexity of the required admin- 
istration and planning, however, the 
President was requested to submit his 
recommendation by January 15, 1959. 
The tragedy of recent events now makes 
it imperative that prompt action be 
taken at this session of Congress to es- 
tablish a single aviation agency. This 
was arecommendation—the most impor- 
tant one—of the Curtis report. 

I am today introducing a bill which 
will generally accomplish the basic rec- 
ommendations for a single Federal avia- 
tion agency and the centralization of au- 
thority and control of airspace and air 
navigation traffic control into that 
agency, as recommended in the Curtis 
report. 

This is not a hastily drafted bill. 

Much time and effort has gone into its 
preparation. The opinions of several 
Government agencies and various seg- 
ments of aviation have been considered, 
The bill recognizes the essential require- 
ments of national defense, but at the 
same time, it gives consideration to the 
operation, growth, and development of 
all the various elements of civil aviation. 

Basically, the bill will provide the gov- 
ernmental machinery required along 
with improved equipment, additional 
personnel, and better operating proce- 
dures, which are necessary to meet the 
greater volumes of traffic and higher 
speeds of aircraft of today and the im- 
mediate future. 

The following is a summary of the 
principal provisions of the bill which I 
have introduced today: 

First, it creates a Federal aviation 
agency as an independent agency of 
Government, directly responsible to the 
President and Congress. It will be 
headed by a single civilian administra- 
tor, who shall have had prior aviation 
experience. 

Second, it gives the Administrator au- 
thority to regulate the use of airspace 
over the United States, with respect to 
both civilian and military aircraft, and 
to set up and operate a uniform system 
of air-traffic control. 

Third, it provides for the appointment 
by the Secretary of Defense of a special 
military adviser to the Administrator, to 
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advise the Administrator on special 
problems of military aviation. 

Fourth, it transfers to the new agency 
the responsibilities now assigned to the 
Civil Authority Administration and the 
Airways Modernization Board. 

Fifth, it transfers to the new agency 
the responsibility of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board for making and enforcing air- 
safety rules, but provides for an appeal 
to the Board from orders of the Admin- 
istrator in certain cases, 

Sixth, it leaves with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board its present responsibility 
for economic regulation of civil aviation 
and its accident-investigation duties. 

Seventh, it authorizes the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to request the President 
to appoint public members to special 
boards of inquiry to investigate major 
air accidents. 

Mr. President, I should like to explain 
the latter two provisions, because some 
question has been raised as to why we 
did not recreate the Air Safety Board. 
We felt that the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
acting as a quasi-judicial agency, should 
have the right to continue its authority 
in accident investigations, 

In the first place, they are more famil- 
iar with the problems of aviation than 
was the old Air Safety Board; and on 
routine aviation accidents, which occur 
due to faulty equipment, and things of 
that kind, they request the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, with their spe- 
cialists in engines and airframes—detec- 
tives of air accidents, one might say— 
to conduct the accident investigations in 
their behalf. 

It would not be proper to give to the 
proposed Federal Aviation Agency the 
responsibility for accident investigations, 
because some of these accidents may be 
the result of failure of navigational de- 
vices, or air traffic control, or control- 
tower information, or barometric read- 
ings given over the radio, which may be 
the fault of this agency itself. It would 
be unwise to give the agency the right to 
investigate itself. 

For that reason, we felt it would be 
better to leave the authority in the CAB, 
which does not have direct operating re- 
sponsibility for administration of the 
airways. 

We felt that the old Air Safety Board, 
which many urged should be reestab- 
lished, was too far removed from an un- 
derstanding and knowledge of technical 
problems existing in today’s aviation 
field. The airline pilots are most con- 
cerned with major disasters. 

The bill gives the Civil Aeronautics 
Board the right to request the President 
to appoint public members to special 
boards of inquiry, to investigate such 
major air accidents. Thus the President 
could call in the finest aviation experts 
and outstanding men in aviation, like 
Jimmy Doolittle, Don Douglas, and many 
others of the same caliber, whose ex- 
perience and reputation and ability and 
integrity in aviation are well known. 
We feel that this will strengthen the 
overall system of accident investigation. 

The bill we have introduced makes no 
substantive changes of law which are not 
necessitated by the creation of this new 
agency and the consequent transfer of 
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functions. I feel that this legislation 
has been carefully drawn. Further 
study will be given to it by the Subcom- 
mittee on Aviation of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and by the full committee. I hope we 
will be able to put together a Govern- 
ment framework on which we can build 
a greater degree of air safety, and pre- 
vent, through proper air-traffie control 
and progress in new electronic devices, 
many of the accidents which occur today; 
and that we can go forward toward safer 
and more effective use of the air space 
by civilian aviation and by the military. 
The military can use the necessary 
amount of air space without endangering 
the civilian air traffic or risking the lives 
of our military men, who also must fly 
many thousands of flights each month 
to maintain their proficiency. 

I hope that the Senate will be able 
to effect the passage of the bill when it 
is reported, and that we will be able to 
complete action on it during this session. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator’ yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. 
yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. As a member of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, it has been my privilege 
to serve for more than a year under the 
outstanding leadership of the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma in deal- 
ing with aviation law and everything 
pertaining to the advancement of avia- 
tion in this country. I wish to commend 
him for his thorough explanation of the 
forward-looking bill he has introduced. 
It is a measure which I believe the 
American people have needed for a long 
time. The Senator’s explanation of the 
bill is clear and concise and shows out- 
standing research, as well as an excel- 
lent job of drafting a workable law for 
the air safety of this Nation. 

A unified system of air control is, I 
think, absolutely necessary. Not only is 
there no uniformity of control between 
civil and military aviation, there is a 
lack of uniformity among the branches 
of military aviation. 

The proposed legislation is needed, not 
merely because of the recent disasters 
and tragedies, but even more because of 
the thousands of near misses which are 
taking place in this country every year. 
I think the statistics will show that for 
every actual crash, there are approxi- 
mately 1,000 near misses. So it is in- 
conceivable, considering that we have 
the most advanced personnel in the 
world, technologically speaking, that we 
should drift along in this manner with- 
out having unified air control. I think 
such control is long overdue. 

I believe Congress will enact the pro- 
posed legislation, but I believe its enact- 
ment will result more quickly through 
the leadership of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] 
than any other leadership. I commend 
him for his determination to start the 
hearings tomorrow, and I join with him 
in the hope that before this session of 
Congress adjourns we will have enacted 
legislation which is urgently needed to 
protect not only those who travel on 
the planes, but also those on the ground, 
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by affording them more protection from 
the wreckage which falls as a result of 
crashes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas, and wel- 
come him as a cosponsor of the bill. I 
thank him also for his assistance in the 
passage of other bills, such as the Fed- 
eral airport bill, and for the help he has 
given generally to the Subcommittee an 
Aviation, as a member of the full com- 
mittee. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I, too, congratu- 
late the Senator from Oklahoma upon 
his leadership in aviation legislation 
and upon the outstanding service he has 
rendered to the people of the Nation in 
this field. I do not know of any Member 
of Congress who has taken greater in- 
terest in aviation and has brought more 
important information to the Senate on 
this subject than has the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma. I am proud 
5 join with him as a cosponsor of the 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina for his help in 
the passage of such bills and for his in- 
terest in this one. I am certain he will 
continue to be helpful as the hearings 
proceed. 


FLOOD CONTROL IS VITAL 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, it was 
very gratifying last week when the Sen- 
ate Public Works Subcommittee on 
Rivers and Harbors and Flood Control 
began hearings on the President’s veto 
message of the omnibus bill providing 
desperately needed authorization for a 
large number of vital projects in Cali- 
fornia and virtually all other States of 
our Nation. 

On several recent occasions, I have 
expressed my own feeling that it is tragic 
that 3 years have passed without a new 
authorization law being enacted. It is 
imperative for the growth of our Nation 
that such a measure be put on the books 
during the present session. 

Projects under construction in many 
sections are grinding to a halt as prior 
authorizations become exhausted. This 
is notably and regrettably true in the 
case of certain California projects. 
When a program in operation has to 
stop for lack of authorization and there- 
fore appropriations, double damage is 
done. Men are laid off, bid openings are 
canceled, related work planned by other 
agencies of Government is interrupted 
or postponed. Meanwhile the flood 
threat continues, and in many cases, 
such as Los Angeles, where home build- 
ing goes on week in and week out, addi- 
tional areas and more people become 
potential victims of uncontrolled runoff 
of excessive rainfall. 

I have had a graphic illustration of 
the effect of the inability of Congress 
and the President to agree on provisions 
of a new authorization bill. 

The Los Angeles flood control district 
in a recent statement gave the follow- 
ing warning of the immediate effect on 
the Los Angeles Basin project if addi- 
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tional authorization is not available by 
July 1 of this year: 

Work on 5 contracts currently under con- 
struction, 1 contract now being bid, and 2 
more not yet bid, will be halted indefinitely. 
Layoff of 2,500 or more construction work- 
ers will be a direct result and indirectly at 
least an equal number will be deprived of 
work during this period of recession. Con- 
tract work now under way has removed ex- 
isting local flood protection on Big Dalton, 
San Dimas, and Santa Anita washes and Rio 
Hondo; bridges on intersecting highways 
have been removed; and several thousand 
adjacent homes will be threatened by flood 
disaster next winter to a greater degree 
than ever due to this emergency. 


I very much regret to note that this 
ominous warning has been borne out. 
Within the past few days, notices to sus- 
pend operations have gone to contrac- 
tors and word of the impending layoff 
was passed along to workers. 

Urgent appeals for prompt Congres- 
sional action have come to me from the 
Los Angeles County Board of Supervi- 
sors and the governing bodies and elect- 
ed officials of many communities in the 
area which this project would protect. 
Even more significantly—especially at 
this time, when it is urgent that every 
agency do its utmost to provide employ- 
ment and bolster our national econ- 
omy—a large number of telegrams 
warning of the consequences of failure 
to pass a new authorization have come 
from labor unions and workmen who 
know what it means when a going proj- 
ect grinds to a halt. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks the text of a letter which 
I wrote to the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Works, 
about the dire effects of the failure to 
authorize the continuance of the Los 
Angeles project; the text of my letter 
to the clerk of the Los Angeles Board 
of Supervisors; sundry resolutions I 
have received from California cities 
which are vitally interested in the Fed- 
eral flood control program; and sundry 
telegrams from labor organizations in 
that area, all expressing unanimity of 
thought that Congress must act in the 
field of flood control this year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I said 
on the floor of the Senate several weeks 
ago that one of the facts of political life 
is that Congress is under the control of 
the Democratic Party, and the executive 
branch of the Government is under the 
control of the Republican Party. We 
have before us something which is com- 
pletely in the public interest, namely, 
flood-control work by the Government 
of the United States. There is not a 
dime’s worth of partisanship in any of it. 

I suggest that the time has arrived 
for Congress and the executive branch to 
bring their positions into sufficient mesh 
so that flood-control legislation can be 
authorized and that the executive 
branch of the Government can ap- 
prove it. 

To Senators on the other side of the 
aisle I say that the bill I voted for twice, 
I will vote for again, if the Democratic 
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leadership will schedule it. But I have 
always been glad to coauthor proposed 
legislation in the field of flood control 
which is tailored along the lines of the 
veto message of the President, so that 
we will have an alternative in the event 
that the vetoed bill does not become law. 
EXHIBIT 1 
Mar 9, 1958. 
Hon, DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Public Works Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dennis: On numerous occasions we 
have agreed that Federal assistance of flood 
control projects is vital to the safety of the 
American people and to the development and 
growth of our Nation. We share the convic- 
tion that such undertakings to protect our 
country against the ravages of nature con- 
tribute to the permanent wealth of the 
United States. 

As you know, I participated enthusiasti- 
cally in writing the bill S. 497 to authorize a 
large number of urgent flood control proj- 
ects, as well as river and harbor improve- 
ments and beach erosion work, and I deeply 
regretted the President’s rejection of this 
legislation. To my mind, it was meritorious, 
overdue, and the best obtainable. I also am 
a cosponsor of S. 3686 embodying most of the 
provisions of S. 497, which was introduced in 
an effort to meet the President’s objections. 

Both of these bills contain desperately 
needed authority for continuance and ccn- 
struction of many programs and projects in 
California. Unless the Congress acts 
promptly to pass S. 497 notwithstanding the 
objections of the President or S. 3846 work 
shortly must stop on some going programs of 
the utmost importance and desirability. 

One of the more essential California pro- 
grams is that for the Los Angeles County 
drainage area. This was initiated in 1936 
and has been carried forward under addi- 
tional authorization voted by the Congress on 
five subsequent occasions. The most recent 
authorization, granted in 1950, is being ex- 
hausted during the current fiscal year. In 
fact, the Army engineers will be legally un- 
able to expend $1,885,000 of the appropria- 
tion for 1958. 

I know you are aware of the amazing, con- 
tinued growth of the Los Angeles metropoli- 
tan area and appreciate the compelling rea- 
sons for prosecuting the comprehensive, long- 
range plan for flood protection for the sev- 
eral million residents of thickly settled com- 
munities in this basin. You also realize, I 
know, the unusual kind of flood hazard 
which exists in that basin, due to the pecu- 
liarities of climate and terrain. 

I feel sure that you agree with me that the 
flood-control plan for the Los Angeles area is 
one of the soundest and best engineered of 
all programs in which the Federal Govern- 
ment participates and also that the local 
governmental agencies and taxpayers of the 
county have borne in fullest measure their 
responsibilities of cooperation. 

Failure of the Congress to authorize con- 
tinuance of this particular program will be 
deplorable. Furthermore, it will have the 
effect of denying scheduled employment to 
large numbers of workers in an area where 
every effort is warranted to put people to 
work. Beyond that, it will bring inevitable 
delay in the building of flood prevention and 
control. works planned by the Los Angeles 
County flood control district, for which a $60 
million bond issue was voted recently, and it 
will retard other local community programs 
designed to contribute to a solution of the 
flood problem. Many of these county and 
local programs are intended to dovetail, in 
the sense of time, with improvements which 
are the responsibility of the Army Engineers. 

Therefore, action by Congress to provide 
the needed additional authorization will 
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have a dual effect of creating employment 
opportunities. It would be in complete ac- 
cord with the action of the Congress earlier 
this year in urging the Federal Government 
to expedite public works as a means of 
sustaining our Nation's economy. 

The importance of Congressional action in 
this field has been the subject of a formal 
resolution by the board of supervisors of Los 
Angeles County. The board implores the 
Congress to enact emergency legislation to 
prevent interruption of the Los Angeles flood- 
control program. I am enclosing a copy of 
that resolution for your information and 
for consideration of our Public Works Com- 
mittee. 

To my mind, it would be far better for the 
United States as a whole if the Congress 
should pass again S. 497 or enact S. 3686 
than to attempt to provide authorization for 
a number of most desirable projects through 
a process of piecemeal legislation. In re- 
ferring to you the supervisors’ resolution, I 
wish to urge an early meeting of our com- 
mittee to discuss the whole matter of pro- 
cedure so that we may make certain some 
legislation providing required authorization 
for continued flood control work can be en- 
acted during the present session. 

With warmest regards, Iam 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas H. KUCHEL, 
United States Senator. 


May 9; 1958, 
Mr. HAROLD J. OSTLY, 
Clerk, County of Los Angeles, Board 
of Supervisors, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dran Mr. OsTLY: As a member of the 
Senate Public Works Committee which 
wrote the bill, I am conscious of the serious 
adverse effect on the Los Angeles flood con- 
trol program of the veto of S. 497. I thor- 
ougly appreciate the need for enacting some 
authorization bill at the present session of 
Congress so that this and many other pro- 
grams and projects can go forward. 

For that reason, I have said I would vote 
to override the veto and I also have become 
a cosponsor of S. 3686, an alternative bill 
introduced recently by my colleague, Sena- 
tor KNOWLAND, which includes the same au- 
thorization for the Los Angeles program as 
was in S. 497. 

The responsibility for scheduling legisla- 
tion for flood consideration is, of course, 
upon the Democratic Leadership. To date, 
the majority has not decided whether to at- 
tempt overriding of the veto of S. 497 or 
to allow other flood-control measures to 
come up for debate and a vote. 

I have called upon the Senate to take 
action promptly. I also have written Chair- 
man Cuavez, of the Senate Public Works 
Committee, of my feeling that the matter 
should receive early consideration and I en- 
close a copy of that letter. I have called to 
the attention of Chairman CHavrz the reso- 
lution of the board of supervisors of Los 
Angeles County. 

In my estimation, there is virtually no 
possibility that the Congress will act in 
piecemeal fashion on an assortment of bills 
to authorize individual projects, even 
though many measures of this sort have 
been introduced in both branches in the 
past month. If, which is extremely doubt- 
ful, a bill relating only to Los Angeles eyer 
came to the floor of either chamber, mem- 
bers from other States inevitably would at- 
tempt to load it with amendments and use 
it as a vehicle to obtain authorization for 
a host of other projects, many of which no 
doubt would be far less urgent, feasible, 
and well engineered. Such an effort prob- 
ably would lead to logrolling of the most 
repulsive kind and the outcome likely would 
be a piece of legislation which no one could 
defend wholeheartedly. 

I am urging the Senate Appropriations 
Committee to provide on a contingent basis 
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funds for 1959 construction in the Los An- 
geles area, I am enclosing for the informa- 
tion of the Board a copy of my letter to the 
Committee stressing the importance of vot- 
ing money for the coming fiscal year. 

I shall continue in every practicable way 
my efforts to obtain the required authoriza- 
tion and the desired appropriation for the 
important work now going on in the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area, 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
Txomas H. KUCHEL, 
United States Senator. 
EL Monte, Cauir., May 15, 1958. 
Senator THOMAS H, KUCHEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

At the present time the unemployment 
problem in the El Monte area is greater than 
it has been in the past 10 years. 

Because of this condition we respectfully 
urge you to use your influence to move Sen- 
ate bill 5. 3686 from Senate Public Works 
Committee with a recommendation of pas- 
sage, and use all your power in having it pass 
the House and Senate to continue flood- con- 
trol projects which have been closed down 
putting a great number of people out of 
work due to lack of authority to proceed. 

Three bridges have been removed and 
many streets barricaded making it an ex- 
treme danger on life and property unless 
this work is authorized to continue. 

Hoping to get favorable action from you on 
this matter. 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE Tarr, 
Business Representative, 
Laborers Local, No. 1082. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 14, 1958. 
Senator THOMAS H, KUCHEL, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Request you do all possible to move Sen- 
ate bill 3686 from Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee which is authority to continue flood- 
control projects now shut down. People 
are out of work because of lack of authority to 
proceed. In the San Gabriel Valley district 
five bridges are out and property and trans- 
portation are in extreme danger unless this 
work continues. 

WILLIAM SIDELL, 


Secretary-Treasurer, Los Angeles 
County District Council of Car- 
penters. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 14, 1958. 
Hon. THomas H. KucHEL, 

United States Senator, State of Cali- 
fornia, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Request you do everything possible to 
move Senate bill 3686 from Senate Public 
Works Committee with a “do pass” recom- 
mendation and use all possible influence to- 
ward passage in the Senate. President in- 
dicates approval of authorization to con- 
tinue flood-control projects including work 
in California. Now shut down. Our peo- 
ple are unemployed account lack of author- 
ity to proceed. Bridges are out in Los An- 
geles area. Property and transportation in 
extreme danger. 

GEORGE E. O'BRIEN, 
Business Manager, 
Local Union, No. 11, IBEW. 
Los ANGELES, Caurr., May 15, 1958. 
Hon. THomas H. KUCHEL, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D: C.: 

You undoubtedly are aware of the dire 
need to have Senate bill 3686 made law. 
Until this is done much public works in our 
State and immediate area in particular is 
suspended, creating property and traffic 
hazards and delays. Five bridges are out of 
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operation in the San Gabriel Valley area. 
Will you please devote your particular skills 
in an all out effort to have this bill released 
from Public Works Committees with a “do 
pass” recommendation and then on through 
to Presidential signature? We need the fa- 
cilities as well as the employment they will 
provide, 
J. J, CHRISTIAN, 
Secretary, Los Angeles Building 
and Construction Trades, 


Ex Monte, Cauir., May 14, 1958. 
Senator THOMAS KucHEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We respectfully request you to do all you 
can to move bill S. 3686 from Senate Public 
Works Committee with a do-pass recom- 
mendation and exercise all your powers in 
having it pass the House and Senate since 
it appears the President will approve of this 
authorization to continue flood-control proj- 
ects which will include work in California 
just started and is now in the process of 
being shut down. Our people are again out 
of work due to lack of authority of the con- 
tractors to proceed with the work due to the 
lack of funds. In addition, five bridges are 
out in the San Gabriel Valley area and prop- 
erty and transportation are in extreme dan- 
ger unless this work is authorized to con- 
tinue and funds made available. It is im- 
perative that speedy action be taken at once. 
Conditions extremely acute and hazardous, 

Respectfully, 
WILLIAM C. WILLIS, Jr., 
Vice President, International Union 
of Operating Engineers, Local 
Union No. 12. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 14, 1958. 
Hon. THOMAS KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Los Angeles County Central Labor 
Council urgently requests you to give full 
support in obtaining a favorable recommen- 
dation on Senate bill 3686 from the Senate 
Public Works Committee at the earliest pos- 
sible time. Passage of this bill would per- 
mit flood-control projects in California to be 
reopened and would make it possible to con- 
struct five bridges which are out in Los 
Angeles area which presents an extreme dan- 
ger to property and transportation. 

W. J. BASSETT, 
Secretary, Los Angeles County Cen- 
tral Labor Council. 


PASADENA, CALIF., May 15, 1958. 
Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Requesting that you do all that you can 
to move Senate bill 3686 from the Senate 
Public Works Committee with a do pass 
recommendation and do everything in your 
power in having it passed in the House and 
Senate since it seems that the President 
would approve the authorization to continue 
flood control projects which will include 
work in California which is now shut down 
and our people are out of work due to the 
lack of authority to proceed with these 
projects. In addition there are five bridges 
out in the San Gabriel Valley and property 
and transportation are in extreme danger 
unless this work is authorized to continue, 

Ep J. EDWARDS, 

Secretary, Cement Masons Local No. 923. 


Los ANGELEs, Catir., May 15, 1958. 
The Honorable Tuomas H. KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully urge you use your influence 
to move Senate bill S. 3686 from Senate 
Public Works Committee with do pass rec- 
ommendation and use all your power in 
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having it pass the House and Senate to 
continue flood-control projects which will 
include work in California which is now 
shut down and our people are out of work 
due to lack of authority to proceed. Five 
bridges are out in Los Angeles and property 
and life are in extreme danger unless this 
work is authorized to continue. In addi- 
tion, this is very essential as it will provide 
work for the great number of unemployed 
at the present time. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA DISTRICT COUNCIL 

OF LABORERS. 
H. C. ROHRBACK, Secretary Treasurer, 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 14, 1958. 
Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urgently request that you do all you 
can to move S. 3686 from Senate Public 
Works Committee with a do pass recom- 
mendation and exercise all your power in 
having it pass the House and Senate. Since 
it seems the President will approve this au- 
thorization to continue flood-control proj- 
ects which will include work in California 
which is now shut down. Many of our peo- 
ple are out of work due to lack of authority 
to proceed, in addition, several bridges are 
damaged in the Los Angeles area due to re- 
cent rains and property and transportation 
are in extreme danger unless this work is 
authorized to continue. 

CEMENT Masons Local. No. 627. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 14, 1958. 
Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Representing several thousand vitally in- 
terested construction workers respectfully 
request that you use your best efforts to 
move bill S. 3686 from Senate Public Works 
Committee with a do pass recommendation 
and use all your power in having it pass the 
House and Senate fiood control, river, and 
other construction jobs are shut down in 
California due to lack of authority to pro- 
ceed resulting in thousands out of work. 
E, E. METZINGER, 
Secretary, Building Material and 
Dump Truck Drivers Local, 420 


BALDWIN Park, CALIF., May 15, 1958. 
Senator THOMAS KucHEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The work on the Big Dalton wash in the 
city of Baldwin Park which has stopped in 
the very vital flood control project and must 
be permitted to continue uninterrupted. 
Four bridges in this city alone are out. 
Heavy traffic is using too hazardous detours. 
School kids are using temporary foot bridges 
which are unsafe. This city is completely 
without drainage from the mountains on the 
north and an unseasonal rain of any pro- 
portions from ½ inch and up would cause 
property damage which cannot be estimated, 
and possible loss of life. We beg of you, our 
elected representatives in Washington, do 
not let this stoppage continue. 

Ep STEPHENS, 
Councilman, City of Baldwin Park. 


BALDWIN PARK, CALIF., May 15, 1958. 
Hon. THomas H. KUCHEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

It is imperative that the city of Baldwin 
Park have your help in getting the neces- 
sary appropriations to finish the already 
started flood-control work. Now many main 
streets are closed. One main thoroughfare 
is entirely closed and two others have haz- 
ardous traffic detours. One-half inch of rain 
could cause loss of life and great property 
damage. 

BALDWIN PARK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Harvey T. PARKER, President, 
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Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 14, 1958. 
Hon. THOMAS H. KucHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SR: At the meeting of the council 
of the city of Los Angeles held May 14, 1958, 
the following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas there has heretofore and now 
exists extreme flood hazard within the area 
embraced by the Los Angeles County drain- 
age area project; and 

“Whereas during the past 22 years Con- 
gress has appropriated funds for, and the 
Corps of Engineers of the United States Army 
has undertaken and constructed, various 
units included in the Los Angeles County 
drainage area project; and 

“Whereas all authorization for expendi- 
true of Federal funds in the Los Angeles 
County drainage project has been, or will 
prior to July 1, 1958, be exhausted; and 

“Whereas funds have heretofore been ap- 
propriated in the fiscal year 1958 and bud- 
geted for fiscal year 1959, but cannot be ex- 
pended by the Corps of Engineers until Con- 
gress so authorizes; and 

“Whereas failure on the part of the Con- 
gress to take appropriate action will virtually 
bring to a halt all flood control construction 
on the Los Angeles County drainage area 
project as of July 1, 1958; and 

“Whereas such action will cause the ces- 
sation of work on important flood control 
projects throughout the Los Angeles County 
drainage area, several of which are in, or 
vitally affect the city of Los Angeles; and 

“Whereas such cessation of work will in- 
crease existing flood hazard and have grave 
effect upon the economic conditions in the 
southern California area, especially as re- 
lating to the employment of the many in- 
volved in the carrying out of the drainage 
project: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Council of the City of 
Los Angeles respectfully recommends and 
requests that all Members of the Congress 
immediately take such action as may be re- 
quired to effect the enactment of such emer- 
gency legislation as may be necessary to al- 
low the uninterrupted continuation by the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, of 
the construction of the Los Angeles County 
drainage area project; be it further 

“Resolved, That the city clerk be directed 
to transmit copies of this resolution to the 
Senators representing the State of Cali- 
fornia and the Members of the House of 
Representatives from the county of Los 
Angeles.” 

Respectfully yours, 
WALTER C. PETERSON, 
City Clerk. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 29, 1958. 

The board of supervisors of Los Angeles 
County flood control district met in regular 
session. Present: Supervisors Burton W. 
Chace, chairman presiding, Kenneth Hahn, 
John Anson Ford, and Warren M. Dorn; and 
Harold J. Ostly, clerk, by Gordon T. Nesvig, 
deputy clerk, 

In re flood control: Resolution calling on 
all Congressional Representatives of Los An- 
geles County to take such action as may be 
required to effect enactment of necessary 
legislation needed to continue Federal flood 
control work in the Los Angeles area, and 
related order. 

On motion of Supervisor Ford, unani- 
mously carried (Supervisor Hahn being tem- 
porarily absent), it is ordered that the fol- 
lowing resolution be and the same is hereby 
adopted: 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States after investigation and recommenda- 
tion thereof by the Chief of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, and by the Board of 
Rivers and Harbors, has approved and 
adopted a program for the construction of 
various flood control projects which are of 
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interest and benefit to the entire Nation; 
and 

“Whereas, Federal law required enactment 
of legislation authorizing the appropriation 
of funds for construction of portions or units 
of approved projects; and 

“Whereas during the past 22 years Con- 
gress has authorized and appropriated funds 
for and the United States by and through 
the Corps of Engineers as a part of such 
program has undertaken and constructed 
various units of that certain project within 
the County of Los Angeles which is known 
as the Los Angeles County drainage area 
project; and 

“Whereas all authorization for appropria- 
tion of funds on the Los Angeles County 
drainage area project has been or will prior 
to July 1, 1958, be exhausted; and 

“Whereas funds heretofore appropriated 
in fiscal 1958 and budgeted for fiscal 1959 
cannot be expended by the Corps of Engi- 
neers until said authorization is correspond- 
ingly increased; and 

“Whereas this board has been advised that 
a similar situation exists as to construction 
of some other approved flood control pro- 
jects; and 

“Whereas there has heretofore and now 
exists an extreme flood hazard within the 
area which will be protected by the Los An- 
geles County drainage area project; and 

“Whereas the needs of the area being and 
to be protected by the Los Angeles County 
drainage area project are yet increasing due 
to the vast and continuing development of 
said area; and 

“Whereas lacking appropriate legislative 
authorization virtually all flood control con- 
struction by the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, on the Los Angeles County 
drainage area project will cease as of July 
1, 1958; and 

“Whereas such termination will not only 
allow continuation, but in some cases will 
increase the existing extreme flood hazard 
and will also have grave effects upon the 
economic situation in the southern Cali- 
fornia area, especially as relates to the em- 
ployment of the many involved in the carry- 
ing out of the drainage area project during 
a period of recession: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Los Angeles and er officio 
board of swpervisors of the Los Angeles 
County flood control district, That and it 
is hereby recommended and requested that 
all Members of Congress immediately take 
such action as may be required to effect 
the enactment of such emergency legisla- 
tion as may be necessary to allow the un- 
interrupted continuation by the Corps of 
Engineers United States Army of the con- 
struction of the Los Angeles County drain- 
age area project; be it further 

“Resolved, That and the clerk of this 
board is hereby directed and ordered to 
transmit fully executed copies of this reso- 
lution to the Senators representing the 
State of California, Members of the House 
of Representatives from the county of Los 
Angeles and to the Vice President of the 
United States. It is further directed and 
ordered that the chief engineer of the Los 
Angeles County flood control district trans- 
mit copies of this resolution to such persons 
as he may deem appropriate.” 

It is further ordered that the Los Angeles 
County flood control district be, and it is 
hereby, authorized to submit copies of the 
above resolution to the cities concerned to 
encourage similar action by them. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
full, true, and correct copy of a resolution 
which was adopted by the board of super- 
visors of Los Angeles County flood control 
district on April 29, 1958, and entered in 
the minutes of sald board, 

HAROLD J. OSTLY, 
County Clerk. 
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GLENDALE, CaL., May 6, 1958. 
Senator THomas H. K 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE Sm: I am enclosing herewith 
Resolution 12,910, passed by the Glendale 
City Council at its regular meeting held 
May 1, 1958, urging that you lend your best 
efforts toward providing the n Fed- 
eral funds to enable the United States Corps 
of Engineers to continue with its construc- 
tion of major flood-control projects in Los 
Angeles County, and assigning a higher pri- 
ority and earlier date for completion of the 
Burbank-Eastern drain, 
Respectfully, 
G. E. CHAPMAN, City Clerk. 


Resolution 12,910 


Resolution of the Council of the City of 
Glendale, Calif., urging appropriation of 
funds by Congress for continuation of Los 
Angeles County flood-control plan, and 
assignment of earlier priority to the 
Burbank-Eastern drain 
Whereas the comprehensive flood-control 

plan for Los Angeles County, approved by 
act of Congress on June 28, 1938, and 
amended from time to time since that date, 
calls for annual appropriations by Congress 
to help finance the construction of ficod- 
control projects contemplated by that plan; 
and 

Whereas if the present Congress does not 
appropriate funds for the continuation of 
such flood-control projects by the United 
States Corps of Engineers, the flood- control 
program will be seriously disrupted and 
flood-control projects which are direly 
needed because of the explosive growth in 
this area will be delayed; and 

Whereas the rapid development of impor- 
tant industrial areas in Glendale requires 
that the Burbank-Eastern drain be built 
sooner than presently scheduled in order 
that the growth may continue: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Glendale, That Senators WILLIAM F. KNOW- 
LAND and THOMAS H. KUCHEL and Congress- 
men H. ALLEN SMITH and Encar W, HIESTAND 
be urged to lend their best efforts toward: 

1. Providing the necessary Federal funds 
to enable the United States Corps of Engi- 
neers to continue with its construction of 
major flood-control projects in Los Angeles 
County, and 

2. Assigning a higher priority and earlier 
date for completion of the Burbank-Eastern 
drain, 

G. E. CHAPMAN, 
City Clerk. 


BALDWIN Park, CALIF., May 8, 1958. 
Senator THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The City Council of the City of Baldwin 
Park, Calif., hereby recommends and re- 
quests that the Congress of the United 
States takes such immediate action as may 
be required to effect emergency legislation 
to allow the uninterrupted continuation by 
the Corps of Engineers of certain flood-con- 
trol works vitally important to this city as 
well as other projects in the Los Angeles 
County drainage area, The uninterrupted 
improvement of Big Dalton Wash units 1 
and 2 in the fiscal year 1958 is of the utmost 
importance to this city and entire East San 
Gabriel Valley of Los Angeles County. Dis- 
continuance of this project due to the lack 
of appropriate legislative authorization July 
1, 1958, would cause irreparable damage to 
the area and create an extreme flood hazard. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Lynn H. Cote, Mayor. 
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West Covina, Cl., May 15, 1958. 
Hon. THomas H. KUCHEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR KucHEL: On May 14, the 
city of West Covina forwarded you a copy 
of Resolution 1346 pertaining to a serious 
drainage problem that is now being financed 
by Federal funds. This is known as the Big 
Dalton Wash project No. 1 and No. 2. It 
has come to our attention that this project 
was to continue until the end of June 1958. 
We have now been advised, by reliable 
sources, that this project terminated as of 
May 1958. 

The city of West Covina and other cities 
in our vicinity need this flood protection, 
and we urge you to see if additional appro- 
priations can be made available for the con- 
tinuation of this project. We would appre- 
ciate written communication from your of- 
fice as to the status of this project. 

Your sincere interest in our problem is 
greatly appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE AIASSA, 
City Manager. 


CITY or GLENDORA, 
Glendora, Calif., May 14, 1958. 
Senator Tuomas H. KUCHEL, 
Anaheim, Calif. 

Dear Sm: I am enclosing a certified copy 
of resolution 1562 of the council of the city 
of Glendora, passed on May 6, 1958, relating 
to the need for additional authorization by 
Congress for the Los Angeles River Basin. 

Yours very truly, 
R. R. Barorro, 
City Clerk. 


CITY OF LA VERNE, 
La Verne, Calif., May 8, 1958. 
MEMORANDUM OF TRANSMITTAL 

To: The Honorable THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Document: City of La Verne resolution 
58-39, regarding Federal flood- control work 
in Los Angeles County. 

From: Ruth S. Hogan, city clerk, city of 
La Verne, Calif. 


BURBANK, CALIF., May 8, 1958. 
Hon. Tuomas H. KUCHEL, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: There is transmitted herewith a 
fully executed copy of city of Burbank Reso- 
lution 11,549 petitioning the Congress of 
the United States to enact such emergency 
legislation as may be required to provide 
uninterrupted continuation of construction 
of the Los Angeles County drainage area 
project of vital importance to the city of 
Burbank. 

This resolution was passed and adopted by 
the Council of the city of Burbank in 
regular session on May 6, 1958. 

Very truly yours, 
Naomi G. Purnam, City Clerk. 


CITY or EL MONTE, 
El Monte, Calif., May 6, 1958. 
Hon, THomas H. KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator KUCHEL: Enclosed please 
find copy of Resolution 2151, entitled “A 
resolution of the city council of the city of 
El Monte, Calif., requesting Congress to take 
prompt action relative to allocation of funds 
for flood- control purposes,” urging your 
kind consideration to the matter. 

Very truly yours, 
RUTH BRUTON, 
City Clerk. 
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OFFICE OF THE CITY CLERK, 
Pomona, Calif., May 7, 1958. 
Hon. THOMAS KUCHEL, 
United States Senate Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srg: Enclosed is Resolution 5685 of 
the Council of the City of Pomona request- 
ing continuation of Federal aid in the Los 
Angeles County flood control program. We 
trust that you will be able to support the 
intent of this resolution. 

We wish to thank you for your considera- 
tion in this and other matters concerning the 
city of Pomona and the County of Los An- 
geles. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. B. THOMAS, 
City Clerk. 


CITY OF ARCADIA, 
May 6, 1958. 
Senator THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
Senate Post Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. SENATOR KucHEL: You will find en- 
closed herewith certified copy of City of Ar- 
cadia Resolution 3013, in which this city 
requests Congress to take action relative to 
allocation of funds for flood control pur- 
poses. 

Your prompt attention to this matter and 
the enactment of such legislation as may 
be necessary will be greatly appreciated by 
the city council, 

Very truly yours, 

CHRISTINE VAN MAANEN, 
City Clerk. 

CITY oF SAN FERNANDO, 
San Fernando, Calif., May 6, 1958. 

Hon. Tuomas H. KUCHEL, 
United States Senator, 

Senate Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR KUCHEL: On May 5, 1958, the 
San Fernando City Council adopted Resolu- 
tion 2978 recommending and requesting all 
Members of Congress to immediately take 
such action as may be required to effect the 
enactment of such emergency legislation as 
may be necessary to allow the uninterrupted 
continuation by the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, of the construction of 
the Los Angeles County drainage area project 
which is of vital importance to this area. 

We are enclosing a certified copy of the 
resolution herewith and urge that you give 
it your serious consideration and support, 

Yours very truly, 
Epwarps, 
City Clerk. 


Resolution 2978 


Resolution calling on all Congressional repre- 
sentatives of Los Angeles County to take 
such action as may be required to effect 
enactment of necessary legislation needed 
to continue Federal flood-control work in 
the Los Angeles area 
Whereas the Congress of the United States, 

after investigation and recommendation 

thereof by the Chief of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army, and by the Board of 

Rivers and Harbors, has approved and adopt- 

ed a program for the construction of various 

fiood-control projects which are of interest 
and benefit to the entire Nation; and 

Whereas Federal law required enactment 
of legislation authorizing the appropriation 
of funds for construction of portions or 
units of approved projects; and 

Whereas during the past 22 years Congress 
has authorized and appropriated funds for 
and the United States by and through the 

Corps of Engineers as a part of such program 

has undertaken and constructed various 

units of that certain project within the 

County of Los Angeles which is known as the 

Los Angeles County drainage area project; 

and 
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Whereas all authorization for appropria- 
tion of funds on the Los Angeles County 
drainage area project has been, or will, prior 
to July 1, 1958, be exhausted; and 

Whereas funds heretofore appropriated in 
the fiscal 1958 and budgeted for fiscal 1959 
cannot be expended by the Corps of Engi- 
neers until said authorization is correspond- 
ingly increased; and 

Whereas this council has been advised that 
a similar situation exists as to the construc- 
tion of some other approved flood-control 
projects; and 

Whereas there has heretofore and now ex- 
ists an extreme flood hazard within the area 
which will be protected by the Los Angeles 
County drainage area project; and 

Whereas the needs of the area being and 
to be protected by the Los Angeles County 
drainage area project are yet increasing 
due to the vast and continuing development 
of said area; and 

Whereas lacking appropriate legislative au- 
thorization virtually all flood-control con- 
struction by the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, on the Los Angeles County 
drainage area project will cease as of July 
1, 1958; and 

Whereas such termination will not only 
allow continuation, but in some cases will 
increase the existing extreme flood hazard 
and will also have grave effects upon the eco- 
nomic situation in the southern California 
area, especially as relates to the employment 
of the many involved in the carrying out of 
the drainage area project during a period 
of recession: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
San Fernando, Calif., That and it is hereby 
recommended and requested that all Mem- 
bers of Congress immediately take such ac- 
tion as may be required to effect the enact- 
ment of such emergency legislation as may 
be necessary to allow the uninterrupted con- 
tinuation by the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, of the construction of the Los 
Angeles County drainage area project; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the city clerk is hereby di- 
rected and ordered to transmit fully exe- 
cuted copies of this resolution to the Sena- 
tors representing the State of California, 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from the county of Los Angeles, and to the 
Vice President of the United States. It is 
further directed and ordered that the city 
administrative officer of the city of San 
Fernando transmit copies of this resolution 
to such other persons as he may deem 
appropriate. 

Adopted this 5th day of May 1958. 

WILLARD L, Cross, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

LEILA EDWARDS, 
City Clerk of the City of San Fernando. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the most 
vital single function in self-governing 
society is the election of public officials. 
Unless the will of the people can be man- 
ifested in the election of officials by pub- 
lic choice and by popular choice, there 
can be no government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. Unless 
this elective process is surrounded by ef- 
fective safeguards, there can be no real 
assurance that the will of the electorate 
will prevail. 

The country has thrown safeguards 
around the casting of ballots, the count- 
ing of ballots, and the secrecy of bal- 
loting. The country has modified its 


method of counting ballots and casting 
ballots in accordance with modern tech- 
nological progress. Voting machines are 
now used widely in the United States. 
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The country has not, however, thrown 
proper safeguards around financial in- 
fluence in Federal elections. It has not 
thrown proper and adequate safeguards 
around the influence of money in 
politics. Money is the root of much 
political evil. 

As early as 1870, in accordance with 
its constitutional mandate, Congress un- 
dertook to pass comprehensive legisla- 
tion to outlaw fraudulent and corrupt 
practices in the conduct of Federal 
elections. 

Then, in 1907, Congress passed the so- 
called Tillman Act, which prohibited the 
making of contributions in connection 
with Federal elections, by national banks 
and corporations. 

In 1910—for the first time—interstate 
political committees were required to re- 
port campaign contributions and expen- 
ditures and to identify the source of all 
contributions in excess of $100. From 
time to time, amendments were made to 
the 1910 law. 

Then, in 1925, Congress enacted what 
currently is known as the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, which continues to form the 
basis of existing law dealing with the 
financial aspects of Federal elections. 

Since 1925, the costs of campaigns 
have mushroomed. The practices of 
vested interests have become a threat 
to popular government. Yet the Con- 
gress has not acted to correct major de- 
ficiences in the law. There has been 
widespread public concern over the 
threat to the processes of popular gov- 
ernment, arising from the improper in- 
fluence of money in elections. 

Only today we see another manifes- 
tation of this widespread concern on the 
part of the public. This afternoon there 
was a public announcement of an effort 
by the American Heritage Foundation, 
through advertising in which the Adver- 
tising Council will participate, to solicit 
public contributions to political parties. 
This effort has the endorsement of the 
chairmen of both major national polit- 
ical committees, Mr. Paul Butler and 
Mr. Meade Alcorn; and it also has the 
endorsement of President Eisenhower, 
according to a mimeographed copy of a 
letter which bears the President’s name. 
I should like to read the letter, which 
purportedly was written by President 
Eisenhower, and I do not doubt that it 
was, The letter reads as follows: 

Tue Warre House, May 12, 1958. 
Mr. JOHN C. CORNELIUS, 
President, the American Heritage Foun- 
dation, New York, N. Y. 

Dear MR. CORNELIUS: It was good to learn 
of the program to broaden the base of public 
participation in the political life of the 
Nation. I believe this is a healthy move in 
the right direction. 

As our citizens invest money and effort in 
the political party and in the campaigns of 
candidates of their choice, they will become 
more deeply involved in the great decisions 
of our time. It then follows that they will 
be more eager to learn the facts and more 
willing to exert their full influence as re- 
sponsible citizens. 

Congratulations to the American Heritage 
Foundation and to the Advertising Council 
for undertaking this splendid educational 
program. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT EISENHOWER. 
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Mr. President, I, too, wish to com- 
mend an effort to broaden the base of 
political contributions. That can be 
beneficial. But if conducted unwisely, 
it could also have harmful effects. 

I should like to emphasize and I 
should like for the Senate to consider 
one sentence to be found in the Presi- 
dent’s letter, as follows: 

As our citizens invest money and effort 
in the political party and in the campaigns 
of candidates of their choice, they will be- 
come more deeply involved in the great 
decisions of our time, 


I should like to reverse the order of 
the clauses of that sentence, so as to 
make it read as follows: 

“As our citizens become more deeply 
involved in the great decisions of our 
time” they will invest more freely, per- 
haps, “in the political party and in the 
campaigns of candidates of their 
choice.” 

I point out that part of that sen- 
tence, as I have just now stated it, is 
not a direct quotation from the sentence 
used by the President. 

Mr. President, the clause, “they will 
invest more freely, perhaps, ‘in the po- 
litical party and in the campaigns of 
candidates of their choice’,” describes 
a practice in which lies the evil of money 
in politics. As people “become more 
deeply involved in the great decisions 
of our time,” as vested interests become 
more deeply involved—as they surely are 
more deeply involved—in the great is- 
sues of our time, the record shows they 
have contributed more and more heavily 
to political campaigns. 

As an example of how this campaign 
of the American Heritage Foundation 
might be conducted unwisely, I wish to 
call attention to two sample advertise- 
ments which were released this after- 
noon. One of them purports to be a 
statement by a machinist. Over the 
statement which is attributed to him, 
there is a picture which shows him hold- 
ing a check for $1 made payable to 
“my political party,” and then he is 
quoted as saying: 

I think my dollar is as important as my 
vote. 


Mr. President, I do not believe it. No 
dollar is as important to any American 
as is his franchise. 

There is another proposed advertise- 
ment; this one contains a picture of a 
lady. The advertisement indicates that 
she is saying, “I am a farmer’s wife.” 
She, too, is shown holding a check in 
the amount of $1, made payable to “my 
political party.” Then she is quoted as 
saying: 

You have got to pay your way to have 
your say. 


Mr. President, that ought not be true. 
All men and women who are qualified 
to vote in the United States have an 
equal say in the ballot box, whether 
they have $1 or whether they have $1 
million. 

I read further from the ad: 

As a matter of fact, a dollar can some- 
times be as important as my vote. 


Now, Mr. President, that is a different 
matter. One dollar may not be as im- 
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portant as a vote. It is the concentra- 
tion of dollars with which to conduct 
propaganda, campaigns in newspaper 
ads, on television, on radio, or on bill- 
boards that gives cause for concern. It 
is the concentration of dollars that 
serves to thwart the will of the Amer- 
ican people. Those who contribute $1 
are not guilty of perpetrating this cor- 
rupt practice; but as persons become 
more involved in the great decisions of 
our times, they tend, as I have said, to 
contribute more. 

Despite this threat to our republican 
form of government, we have seen no 
adequate action by the Congress, the 
enactment of no adequate law, in 33 
years. 

Mr. President the Corrupt Practices 
Act of today undertakes to police Fed- 
eral elections by imposing upon candi- 
dates and political committees limita- 
tions upon campaign expenditures that 
may legally be made, and upon individ- 
uals a limit upon the amount they may 
contribute for political purposes. Yet, 
an investigation conducted by a subcom- 
mittee, of which I was then the chair- 
man, revealed political contributions, of 
record, by one citizen in the amount of 
$73,000. 

How does that compare with the con- 
tribution of the farmer’s wife or that 
of the machinist who contributes $1? 
When we consider that those with fat 
pocketbooks can contribute today with- 
out limit, then the sentiment in this 
advertisement takes on meaning: “As a 
matter of fact, a dollar can sometimes 
be as important as my vote.” 

In addition, the large numbers of dol- 
lars of those with extremely fat pocket- 
books usually count far more heavily 
than do the votes or the dollars of farm- 
ers’ wives or machinists. Therein lies 
the danger to our system of the use of 
money in politics. It is commendable, 
I say, to solicit small contributions by 
thousands and millions of American cit- 
izens. I do not think it is wise, how- 
ever, to advertise such sentiments as I 
have read from the proposed advertise- 
ments. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The best and most 
complete disclosure of what goes on in 
campaigns in the way of contributions 
resulted from the work of the able jun- 
ior Senator from Tennessee in his very 
searching investigation of campaign ex- 
penditures during the last presidential 
campaign. The investigation certainly 
showed the crying need for legislation 
to modernize and to bring about a real- 
istic and enforceable limit of campaign 
contributions, as well as an effective re- 
quirement for their reporting. I re- 
member well that the distinguished Sen- 
ator introduced a very important bill 
designed to achieve this objective. May 
I ask at this time what has happened to 
the proposed legislation the distin- 
guished Senator introduced immediately 
after he filed his report? He not only 
disclosed what went on in the campaign, 
but he sought to have corrective legisla- 
tion enacted early in the session, as I 
recall. 
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Mr. GORE. First I want to thank the 
able Senator for his generous compli- 
ment. The investigation was not a 
pleasant task, but it was one which was 
conducted assiduously by a competent 
staff. For the first time a public record 
was made of a substantial portion of the 
money spent in an American election. 
The subcommittee report is, I believe, 
the largest committee report the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office ever printed. 
There is cataloged in that report, not. 
one dollar contributions made by a hun- 
dred thousand machinists, not one dol- 
lar contributions made by 10,000 farm- 
ers’ wives; but there is cataloged in that 
report $33 million in contributions— 
who gave, who got it, what was done 
with it, how much of it was spent for 
television, how much of it was spent for 
advertising in newspapers, how much of 
it was spent on radio, how much of it 
was spent on billboards, and how much 
of it was spent for other items. 

Furthermore, there is cataloged in 
that report the principal contributors of 
whom we could learn. I have never as- 
serted that this isa complete report. It 
is, however, a report which completely 
discloses the facts which the Senate sub- 
committee could learn. 

It is my view that there were many 
times as much money spent in the 1956 
campaign as this committee report dis- 
closes. Yet it discloses expenditures of 
$33 million, 

Again I commend the effort of the 
American Heritage Foundation to 
broaden the base of political contribu- 
tions, but I would not want that effort 
to excuse the failure of the Congress of 
the United States to bring under effec- 
tive legal surveillance campaign expend- 
itures and campaign contributions. 

Already I hear rumors of huge “slush 
funds” in the making for the elections 
of 1958. People are indeed “deeply in- 
volved” in the great issues of our times. 

I want to see more people contribute 
small amounts, but I should like to 

make it impossible for one family to 
contribute a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. I should like to make it impossi- 
ble for corporations to contribute di- 
rectly to a political campaign. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. As I recall the re- 
port of the committee, the committee 
was able to report facts which had 
never been disclosed before, relating to 
multiple contributions, State by State. 
The report showed that these were 
made for the same ultimate purpose of 
electing a President, or for the purpose 
of putting a certain party into control, 
and these facts proved conclusively that 
our present antiquated, obsolete law, 
which has never been vigorously en- 
forced, fails to supply the need of this 
country for complete disclosure and for 
accurate accounting. In the making of 
contributions not only in various 
States, as I recall the report of the dis- 
tinguished Senator’s committee, but 
also in the making of contributions to 
“shadow” political organizations, pres- 
ent limitations on such contributions 
were evaded in many ways. One 
method was by the setting up of a half- 
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dozen separate committees for the elec- 
tion of the same candidate for Presi- 
dent, and ostensibly independent citi- 
zens committees for the election of the 
same individual. All of the committees 
had different titles, but it was possible 
legally to evade the purpose of the law, 
by dividing large contributions among 
them. Only by investigation, and dis- 
closures such as those contained in the 
report of the committee, was this mat- 
ter brought to public attention. Then 
the bill to prevent that type of evasion 
was introduced by the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. I 
say to the Senator with conviction that. 
the country might be better off with- 
out any law at all on the subject than 
it is with the present law. The law is 
wholly inadequate, utterly unrealistic, 
and completely ineffective. 

In my considered opinion, under the 
present. law, one man, if he had the 
amount and the desire, could have 
legally contributed every dollar of the 
$33 million accounted for in this report. 
Yet the Congress has failed to take 
remedial action. 

The Senator asked me what happened 
to the bill I introduced. That particular 
bill is still in the bosom of the com- 
mittee to which it was referred. I want 
to say, however, that the Committee on 
Rules and Administration soon there- 
after reported a bill, which was the bill 
introduced by the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS]. The bill was not 
as strong as the bill which I introduced, 
but it has merit. Senators will find the 
bill on the calendar. The bill has been 
on the calendar of the United States 
Senate for nearly a year, but we have 
not yet voted on it. I hope we will take 
the bill up for consideration, and I urge 
the Senate to give consideration to this 
threat to popular government, to this 
threat to the people’s right to be the 
masters of their own destiny, to this 
threat of the moneyed interests to usurp 
the will of the people. 

The present act seeks, by requiring 
that certain reports be filed, to bring 
about public disclosures of campaign 
contributions and expenditures, thus, in 
theory, exposing to public view the de- 
gree to which the conduct of a political 
campaign is influenced by money. 

The underlying philosophy of the 
Corrupt Practices Act was sound when 
the act was enacted, and it is sound to- 
day. The law, however, suffers from 
serious defects which, as I have said, 
render it completely ineffective. The 
limitations on contributions and ex- 
penditures, as set forth in existing law, 
are completely unrealistic. The maxi- 
mum permissible campaign expendi- 
tures specified for candidates for the 
House of Representatives and for the 
Senate, set at 1925 levels, do not take 
into account the cost of campaigning 
under modern conditions. These ex- 
penditure ceilings applicable to Con- 
gressional candidates are so worded as 
to include only those expenditures made 
by the candidate personally or by a 
committee acting under his personal 
and direct supervision. These ceilings 
can be and invariably are circumvented 
by the simple process of setting up an 
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additional committee about which the 
candidate is assumed to have no knowl- 
edge, as the able junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Mowroney] has stated. 
This leads to the ridiculous fiction that 
a candidate has no legal knowledge of a 
television program on which he himself 
appears. 

The able junior Senator from Okla- 
homa had the unpleasant task, as chair- 
man of a Senate subcommittee, of in- 
vestigating two senatorial campaigns. 
I believe his committee found that 
under State law in the State of Ohio 
only approximately $2,500 can be legally 
expended, yet I believe his committee 
disclosed the expenditure of several 
hundred thousand dollars in the cam- 
paign. Is that a correct understand- 
ing? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
approximately correct. I think the ex- 
penditures ran up into many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

Mr. GORE. I am not sure the ex- 
penditures did not reach the million- 
dollar mark. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. It was ad- 
mitted that expenditures were at least 
as large as the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. The State laws and the 
Federal laws are so drafted as not only 
to encourage evasion but also, in many 
cases, to prevent the candidate from 
controlling expenditures. The law re- 
quires that the candidate have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the additional cam- 
paign funds, and many of the big money 
raising operations are done without the 
candidate’s approval, because the candi- 
date must not know, if he is going to 
sign an affidavit with respect to the 
matter. 

The friends of the candidate know 
about the matter, and the candidate 
may find after the election is over that 
money went into his campaign which 
he would not have permitted to go into 
his campaign. He may subsequently 
learn that money went into the cam- 
paign from sources and in amounts he 
would have declined. Yet his friends 
think it smart to raise a large “slush” 
fund and spend it on behalf of the can- 
didate, sometimes leaving the candidate 
in the dark as to things being done in 
his behalf. 

Only by authorizing expenditures in 
realistic amounts, which must be re- 
ported, can the matter be controlled. 
It is acknowledged that the cost of ad- 
vertising has increased. The inflation- 
ary impact has decreased the value of 
the dollar limitation in the act itself 
by about one-third. The dollar will 
purchase about one-third of what it pur- 
chased in World War I. I think that 
was about the time when the present 
limitations were set. Since then we 
have had about a 3 for 1 inflation. 

The limitations which were set those 
many years ago are completely unrealis- 
tic today. If Members of the House of 
Representatives and Members of the 
Senate are permitted to spend realistic 
amounts, the problem can be worked 
out. 

Today television is a necessity. Tele- 
vision is a good influence upon the vot- 
ers. It is good for voters to be able to 
see the candidate. If the candidate puts 
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his foot in his mouth, it is worth a lot 
of money to the public to know that 
candidate X puts his foot in his mouth 
when he comes before the public. It is 
also good for the public to hear candi- 
dates on the radio. Those things are 
of great benefit to the public. 

Campaign expenditures, per se, are 
not evil, but a public disclosure of the 
amounts which people are contributing 
will do a great deal to police against 
the attempts to buy influence through 
overgenerous campaign contributions by 
certain interests which have axes to 
grind. 

Mr. GORE. It is my considered 
opinion that there are no legal limits 
on the amount which a person or an or- 
ganization can contribute to political 
campaigns today. 

There are no legal limits to the 
amounts which candidates, parties, or 
committees may expend in a political 
campaign. I mean that there are no 
effective limits on either expenditures or 
campaign contributions. 

In 1907 the Congress enacted a law to 
prohibit campaign contributions by cor- 
porations. Yet I have a record showing 
that the Justice Department has taken 
the position that it cannot prosecute a 
certain corporation which spent more 
than $9,000 urging the election of candi- 
dates of its choice in the last Federal 
election. The committee report on page 
16 relates that a corporation which pub- 
lishes the Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une—it may have other interests, al- 
though I do not so state in any accusa- 
tive way—bought a full page advertise- 
ment, before the election, in the New 
York Times, the New York Herald Trib- 
une, the Washington Post, the Chicago 
Daily News, the Detroit Free Press, and 
the Philadelphia Bulletin. The cost of 
those advertisements, as the committee 
report shows on page 17, was $9,115. 

The subcommittee obtained details 
with respect to this effort to influence 
the election by use of the money of a 
corporation. The subcommittee re- 
quested an opinion from Assistant At- 
torney General Warren Olney III con- 
cerning the nature of this publication, 
and on November 1, 1956, was advised 
by Mr. Olney as follows: 

Dear Senator Gore: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of October 27, 1956, 
referring to an advertisement by the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune which appeared in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, and 
other papers. 

The matter has already been brought to 
our attention from another source. 


“Ie did not indicate the other source. 

We immediately requested the FBI to con- 
duct an investigation under section 610 of 
title 18, United States Code, the results of 
which should serve to assist us in answering 
the question as to whether or not the in- 
sertion of the advertisement constituted 
political activity of a corporation. 

Upon completion of our investigation we 
will be in a better position to consider your 
request for our views as to the applicability 
of sections 302 and 306 of the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act. We will communicate 
further with you when our investigation is 
completed, 

Sincerely, 
WARREN OLNEY, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
series of letters which I send to the desk. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 5, 1957. 
The Honorable WARREN OLNEY, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. OLNEY: During the course of the 
study of the 1956 general election cam- 
paigns by the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections of which I was chairman, I 
referred to your attention an advertisement 
which appeared in the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune on or about October 22, 1956. 

On the date of November 1, 1956, you in- 
formed me by letter of receipt of my com- 
munication and the advertisement enclosed 
therewith and stated that the FBI had been 
immediately requested by you to conduct 
an investigation under section 610, title 18, 
United States Code, and that you would 
communicate with me further when the 
entire investigation was completed. 

According to our records, there has been 
no further communication from you in this 
matter and I, therefore, request to be in- 
formed of the result of this investigation at 
your early convenience. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT GORE. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington. 
Hon. ALBERT Gore, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Reference is made to your 
letter dated April 5, 1957. 

The investigation of this matter is now 
completed. We are now evaluating the in- 
vestigative reports for the purpose of deter- 
mining the course of action to be taken by 
the Department. We shall keep you further 
advised. 

Sincerely, 
Warren OLNEY IIT, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
APRIL 24, 1958. 
The Honorable WILLIAM P, RCGERS, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: In October 
of 1956, during the course of a study of 
the. 1956 general election campaign by the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections in 
the United States Senate, of which I was 
chairman, I referred to the then Assistant 
Attorney General, Mr. Olney, an advertise- 
ment which appeared in the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune on or about October 22, 
1956. 

Under date of November 1, 1956, Mr. 
Olney acknowledged my communication and 
stated that the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion had been requested to conduct an in- 
vestigation for the purpose of determining 
whether a violation of section 610, title 18, 
United States Code, had occurred. 

In response to a further inquiry, Mr. 
Olmey advised me, under date of April 16, 
1957, that the investigation of the matter 
had been completed and that the Depart- 
ment of Justice was at that time evaluating 
the investigative reports for the purpose of 
determining the course of action to be taken 
by the Department. According to my records, 
I have received no further report on this 
matter since Mr. Olney’s letter of April 16, 
1957. 

I would appreciate it if you would look into 
this matter and advise me of what action, 
if any, has been taken or is proposed by the 
Department of Justice as a result of its 
investigation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT GORE. 
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May 8, 1958. 
Hon. ALBERT Gore, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Gore: This refers to your 
letter to the Attorney General of April 24, 
1958, asking about the status of the matter 
involving the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
Co., which was referred to this Department 
for consideration under title 18, United 
States Code, section 610. 

As former Assistant Attorney General 
Olney advised in his letter to you of June 
3, 1957, this Department has been concerned 
with the uncertainty of the validity and 
reach of the law in view of the Supreme 
Court’s decisions in U. S. v. CIO, et al. (335 
U. S. 106 (1948) ), and U. S. v. International 
Union United Automobile, etc, Workers 
(UAW-CIO) (352 U. S. 587 (1957) ). 

We had hoped to obtain a conviction on 
the retrial of the latter case and thereafter 
to secure a resolution of the constitutional 
issues on appeal. But the acquittal of the 
defendant on November 6, 1957, of course, 
ruled out that possibility. Since that 
acquittal we have given careful attention to 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. matter 
but have concluded that the facts developed 
by investigation would not support prosecu- 
tive action and clarification of the constitu- 
tional issues. 

We are, of course, continuing to give care- 
ful attention to all other cases under title 
18, United States Code, section 610 which 
come to our attention, 

Sincerely, 
W. WILSON WHITE, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Civil Rights Division, 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should 
like to read the last letter which I re- 
ceived, dated May 8, 1958: 

Dear SENATOR GorE: This refers to your 
letter to the Attorney General of April 24, 
1958, asking about the status of the matter 
involving the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
Co., which was referred to this Department 
for consideration under 18 U. S. C. 610, 


I digress to note that this is not a 
question involving the freedom of the 
press. This did not involve an expendi- 
ture of $9,000 to publish a newspaper. 

This involved an expenditure of more 
than $9,000 by a corporation to influ- 
sess the election of candidates of its 
choice. 


I continue to read: 


As former Assistant Attorney General Ol- 
ney advised in his letter to you of June 3, 
1957, this department has been concerned 
with the uncertainty of the validity and 
reach of the law in view of the Supreme 
Court’s decisions in U. S. v. CIO et al. (335 
U. S. 106 (1948)), and U. S. v. International 
Union United Automobile, etc., Workers 
(UAW-CIO) (352 U. S. 567 (1957)). 

We had hoped to obtain a conviction on 
the retrial of the latter case and therefore 
to secure a resolution of the constitutional 
issues on appeal. But the acquittal of the 
defendant on November 6, 1957, of course, 
ruled out that possibility. Since that ac- 
quittal we have given careful consideration 
to the Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 
matter but have concluded that the facts 
developed by investigation would not sup- 
port prosecutive action and clarification of 
the constitutional issues. 

We are, of course, continuing to give care- 
ful attention to all other cases under 18 
U. S. C. 610 which come to our attention. 

Sincerely, 
W. WILSON WHITE, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Civil Rights Division. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. Iyield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Has the distin- 
guished Senator made inquiry to ascer- 
tain whether the amount paid for this 
advertisement was deducted as a busi- 
ness expense in the income tax return 
of the corporation? 

Mr. GORE. I have not. Perhaps I 
have been derelict in that regard. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The distinguished 
Senator will perhaps remember that only 
recently the Treasury Department ruled 
that the cost of advertising of a political 
nature, or advertising of a nature not 
directly and appropriately related to the 
business in which the corporation en- 
gages, is not deductible; and many of the 
public utilities are now conducting a 
campaign, or lobby, among small news- 
papers, claiming that they are being de- 
nied the right to deduct the eost of their 
political advertising attacking public 
power, rural electrification, TVA, and 
other things, because of this Treasury 
ruling. I wondered if the Treasury had 
looked into the question. As the distin- 
guished Senator knows, he cannot 
deduct his advertising expenses for polit- 
ical purposes. Neither can the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma, or any other 
individual or corporation. I wonder if 
these things were being overlooked. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the sugges- 
tion of the Senator. I shall immediately 
make inquiry of the Treasury. But even 
without a favorable ruling in behalf of 
the corporation named and other cor- 
porations in that regard, the Justice De- 
partment has now given the green light 
for American corporations to advertise 
to an unlimited extent for the election 
of candidates of their choice. Let me 
remind the Senator that these interests 
are deeply interested in the outcome. 

Perhaps we will get a ruling from the 
Treasury that this is institutional adver- 
tising. That has been the dodge here- 
tofore. I shall make inquiry of the 
Treasury and shall inform the Senator 
from Oklahoma and the Senate as to the 
answer I receive. 

This is an alarming invitation leading 
to bigger and bigger sums of money in 
politics, and an invitation and a green 
light, not for $1 contributions by the 
wives of farmers or machinists, but for 
thousands of dollars and millions of dol- 
lars from corporations to influence elec- 
tions and to usurp and thwart the pop- 
ular will. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. Iyield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The case the dis- 
tinguished Senator has cited was never 
brought even into a lower court, by the 
Justice Department, as I understand. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. GORE. It was not brought any- 
where. Except for my repetitious in- 
quiries over a period of 2 years, I am not 
sure that even a letter would have been 
written about it. 

I have obtained permission to insert 
the correspondence in the RECORD. I 
hope the Senator will have an oppor- 
tunity to read it. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Did the Justice 
Department give any indication that 
because it lost one case, which may have 
had a completely different set of facts 
and a completely different relationship, 
they should not try again? As a rule 
it is clear that corporations are pro- 
hibited by law from making expendi- 
tures for political purposes. 

Mr. GORE. Well, the letter says in 
effect that because they could not con- 
vict a labor union, which was accord- 
ing to the attestations of the labor 
union, exercising freedom of speech, they 
would not prosecute a corporation. Iam 
not prepared now to discuss the issues 
involved in the CIO case, but I deny 
that the Justice Department is war- 
ranted, for loss of that case, to white- 
wash vast expenditures by corporations 
to influence elections, 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is the Senator 
saying that there was no estoppel 
against the Justice Department in bring- 
ing another case and finding out if the 
law would be interpreted to mean what 
it appears to mean, or whether, for some 
strange reason, corporations might be 
exercising the right of freedom of speech 
in publishing a newspaper advertise- 
ment advocating the election of a cer- 
tain person for President? 

Mr, GORE. Before I respond with 
accuracy to the question of the able 
Senator from Oklahoma, I should like 
to ask him to interpret and define es- 
toppel. I know of no legal estoppel or 
impediment. There may have been 
other kinds of estoppel. I referred ear- 
lier to certain bills which have been re- 
ferred to the committee. The Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, as I 
have said, conducted a study of cam- 
paign contributions and expenditures in 
the 1956 elections. As a result, a bill 
was introduced, to which the able Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has already re- 
ferred. 

The Select Committee to Investigate 
Political Activities, Lobbying, and Cam- 
paign Contributions, under the chair- 
manship of the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCretran], held year-long 
hearings, as the Senator will recall, cov- 
ering operations under the Lobbying 
Act and questions concerning campaign 
contributions and expenditures. A re- 
port of this committee was submitted 
to the Senate in the spring of 1957. I 
believe the senior Senator from Arkan- 
sas, the chairman of that committee, 
likewise introduced a bill. Another bill 
was introduced under the sponsorship of 
our distinguished majority leader, the 
distinguished minority leader, and 83 
other Senators. I believe this bill estab- 
lished a record for cosponsoring. Today 
there is a bill on the subject on the cal- 
endar. I hope it will be considered. I 
hope we can secure adequate legislation 
in this regard. 

I would not like to have my remarks 
interpreted as a condemnation of the 
purposes of the American Heritage 
Foundation program. If conducted 
wisely, it can be very helpful, making 
untold millions of people more conscious 
of their political responsibilities and 
more conscious also of their political 
heritage. Unless it is conducted wisely, 
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it could serve as a means for the con- 
tinuation of the unconscionably large 
contributions which now seek to influ- 
ence American elections. 

In the statistical phase of its study, 
the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections concentrated its attention on 
the period September 1—-November 30, 
1956. The subcommittee through its 
staff made every effort, within the lim- 
its of time and facilities available, to 
accumulate the fullest. possible informa- 
tion about campaign spending during 
that period. Reports were requested 
from all national political committees, 
from all statewide political committees 
of whose existence the subcommittee 
could become informed, and in some 
instances from committees operating at 
the county level. After compiling the 
information from all reports received 
and eliminating duplications, the sub- 
committee accounted for the expendi- 
ture of about $33 million, of which $20.5 
million was spent by Republican candi- 
dates or committees and $11 million was 
spent by Democrats. The remainder 
was spent by labor and miscellaneous 
organizations. 

The most obvious conclusion reached 
by the subcommittee was that total 
campaign spending far surpassed the 
sums reported to it. Indeed, under ex- 
isting law, I believe it would be impossi- 
ble to arrive at anything more than a 
bare estimate of the total sums ex- 
pended for political activity during a na- 
tional political campaign. The statisti- 
cal information obtained by the sub- 
committee was sufficient, however, to 
indicate certain trends and patterns in 
campaign expenditures and campaign 
contributions which give rise to serious 
concern and which, if left uncorrected, 
can undermine the basis of our repre- 
sentative form of government, 

Among the patterns of campaign con- 
tributions and expenditures revealed by 
the report was the evidence of contribu- 
tions of substantial size coming from 
persons affiliated with large business in- 
terests which went predominantly to 
candidates or political committees which 
supported candidates of the Republican 
Party. On the other hand, direct ex- 
penditures of labor organizations were 
almost entirely in support of candidates 
of the Democratic Party. The subcom- 
mittee viewed this situation as consti- 
tuting an unhealthy state of political 
affairs. Unless a way can be found to 
secure more broadly based participation 
in the cost of political campaigns, there 
will undoubtedly be an increasing degree 
of influence over the outcome of elec- 
tions traceable to the financial contribu- 
tions of distinct economic groups or eco- 
nomic classes. 


The report also revealed a surprising 
degree of geographic concentration of 
political contributions in amounts rang- 
ing from $500 up. Of $8 million in con- 
tributions of such size reported as re- 
ceived by Republican candidates and 
committees, more than $2 million was 
reported as having been contributed by 
persons listing an address on Manhattan 
Island. A similar situation, percentage- 
wise, existed with reference to Demo- 
cratic contributions of this size. Of 
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$2,382,000 received by the Democrats in 
contributions of this size, $870,000 like- 
wise came from Manhattan Island. 
Without in any way attributing ulterior 
motives to those from this portion of 
New York City who contributed these 
sums, it appears obvious that this small 
area, by virtue of financial contributions, 
exerted an influence over the outcome 
of the elections somewhat out of pro- 
portion to that normally exercised by 
other areas possessing approximately 
equal population. 

The report reveals the significant de- 
gree to which senatorial campaigns are 
financed by contributions from persons 
and organizations outside the State in 
which the election is held. In my opin- 
ion, it is the prerogative of citizens of a 
given State to select Representatives and 
Senators of their own choosing. This 
prerogative is in danger when Congres- 
sional campaigns are unduly influenced 
by substantial sums of money from out- 
of-State sources. This situation is par- 
ticularly acute in the less populous States 
in which outside funds in relatively mod- 
erate amounts can sometimes have a de- 
cisive influence. 

The report points up the fact that 
there is a substantial degree of political 
activity both on the part of labor unions 
and of corporations, despite the fact that 
section 610 of title 18, United States 
Code, would appear to prohibit expendi- 
tures by such organizations for the pur- 
pose of influencing the outcome of an 
election. Both corporations and labor 
unions insist that there is a wide area of 
permissible activity on the part of both, 
under proper interpretation of the lan- 
guage of section 610, and in the light of 
constitutional guaranties. Judicial in- 
terpretation of section 610 appear to sup- 
port this view. Certainly, here is an 
area in which legislative clarification is 
required. 

In some instances the subcommittee 
undertook to compare information con- 
cerning individual contributions as taken 
from reports filed with it with informa- 
tion voluntarily submitted by the in- 
dividuals themselves. In some cases in- 
formation submitted by the individuals 
was irreconcilable with information con- 
cerning those same individuals sub- 
mitted by committees reporting to the 
subcommittee. This but emphasizes the 
deficiencies of existing law concerning 
the reporting of campaign contributions. 

Present law requires such reports only 
by national committees. Committees 
operating locally need not report the 
results of their operations or even their 
existence to any Federal agency, not- 
withstanding the financial contribution 
they may make to the Federal election 
campaign of a political party or parties. 
The difficulty experienced by the sub- 
committee staff in securing comprehen- 
sive, standardized information, and, in- 
deed, the inability of the staff to secure 
more than fragmentary information, 
despite the general willingness to co- 
operate, both on the part of candidates 
and of political committees, illustrates 
the impossibility of the individual citi- 
zen securing information concerning the 
extent and the source of the financial 
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backing of a particular candidate or of 
a particular political party. 

This report, the largest ever submitted 
by a subcommittee of the Senate, con- 
tains factual information covering many 
additional aspects of political activity, 
including the cost of advertising, the cost 
of television and radio programs, and 
other costs, all of which fully support 
the need for realistic revision of existing 
law. Indeed, Mr. President, the facts 
presented in the subcommittee study 
make a mockery of existing law. In 
some respects, we would perhaps have a 
healthier situation if we had no law 
at all, because the ease with which 
present statutes purporting to limit 
campaign contributions and expendi- 
tures, and to require their public dis- 
closure, can be and are circumvented 
and evaded, tends to create disrespect 
for and contempt of law. 

It seems to me that if we are to pre- 
serve the necessary safeguards sur- 
rounding the election of our President, 
our Vice President, and Members of the 
Congress, we must by law regulate the 
financial aspects of political campaigns 
just as closely and just as zealously as 
we seek by law to safeguard the indi- 
vidual rights of citizens in connection 
with the act of casting their ballots. 

In my opinion, legislative reform, if 
it is to be realistic, must be drafted 
within the framework of certain basic 
criteria. We must extend the law so as 
to cover primaries, caucuses, and con- 
ventions. Otherwise, in a number of 
States there will continue to be no ef- 
fective application of Federal law to the 
determinative contest in the selection of 
Members of Congress. 

We must establish reasonable limita- 
tions on campaign contributions and ex- 
penditures, and, once having estab- 
lished them, insure their enforcement 
by incorporating in the law workable 
administrative provisions. No such ef- 
fective, reasonable limitations now exist. 
That is the challenge to Congress. In 
the field of individual contributions, 
there must be an overall ceiling on the 
amount that may be legally contributed 
by any individual to any and all politi- 
cal candidates and committees during 
the calendar year. On the question of 
expenditure ceilings, I feel strongly that 
there should be an overall ceiling to in- 
clude all sums spent, both by and in 
behalf of a candidate. Within the 
limits of constitutional requirements we 
must impose upon the candidate the re- 
sponsibility for sums spent to bring 
about his election. Unless this responsi- 
bility rests upon the candidate, it rests 
upon no one, and there will be no ef- 
fective ceiling. It is admittedly difficult 
to work out the administrative details 
and formulae which would insure an 
equitable allocation of expenditures 
made by a committee on behalf of more 
than one candidate. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the mere fact that a task is diffi- 
cult is no excuse for shirking it. It can 
and it must be done. 

In the area of monetary ceilings, I feel 
that the law should properly curb exist- 
ing excesses in the transfer of political 
contributions designed to influence a 
Congressional election in a State other 
than that of the contributor. 
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Perhaps equally important to the es- 
tablishment of contribution and expendi- 
ture ceilings is the need for adequate dis- 
semination of information to the public 
about the source and application of cam- 
paign funds. The senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovetas] recently stated, in 
debate on the floor of the Senate, that 
sunlight is a great disinfectant. This is 
particularly true in the field of political 
contributions. A contribution made for 
the purpose of influencing improperly an 
election, or the actions of the candidate 
in whose behalf it is given, will simply 
not stand the light of day. Any legisla- 
tive proposal in this area, if it is to be 
effective, must provide not only for the 
filing of reports, but must insure their 
accessibility to the press and the public 
in order that the contents of such reports 
may be made known to the electorate 
with the least possible delay. 

Mr. President, in addition to the sug- 
gestions to which I have referred, de- 
signed to police the conduct of elections 
insofar as money is concerned, other 
suggestions have been advanced involv- 
ing changes in tax law, changes in law 
governing communication facilities, and 
in other areas, all of which are designed 
to encourage widespread participation in 
political campaigns, and to insure an 
electorate well informed concerning 
campaign issues. These suggestions are 
worthy of prompt consideration by the 
Senate. 

As I said earlier, Mr. President, this 
subject is one which has been studied 
intensively by committees of the Senate 
during the past several years. Not only 
have the committees studied the prob- 
lem; they have also acted in the light of 
the information obtained during the 
course of those studies, but Congress has 
not enacted an effective law. On June 
22, 1955, the Rules Committee reported 
favorably to the Senate, S. 636, sponsored 
by the present distinguished chairman of 
that committee and other Senators 
This bill remained on the calendar for 
the remainder of the Ist session and 
throughout the 2d session of the 84th 
Congress. 

On February 28, 1956, the distin- 
guished majority leader introduced a 
legislative proposal for election reform. 
He was joined by the distinguished mi- 
nority leader and 83 other Senators as 
sponsors of that bill, S. 3308, in the 84th 
Congress. Despite the fact that 85 Sen- 
ators publicly endorsed the need for 
comprehensive legislative reform, and 
despite the fact that during the entire 
period of the second session of the 84th 
Congress there was on the calendar 
awaiting action a bill favorably reported 
by a standing committee of the Senate, 
no action was taken, 

During the first session of the 85th 
Congress, the Committee on Rules and 
Administration continued its study of 
this matter in the light of additional 
information presented by the McClellan 
committee and the study of the Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, On 
July 3, 1957, this committee again re- 
ported to the Senate a comprehensive 
bill to bring about needed election law 
reforms. This bill, S. 2150, listed as No. 
585 on the calendar, is now in order for 
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Very shortly, Mr. President, we shall 
again be engaged in a national political 
campaign, Failure to act on legislative 
proposals in this field can but be inter- 
preted by the public as disinterest on the 
part of the Senate in any bona fide effort 
to improve the situation. I urge, Mr. 
President, that there be no further delay 
in the consideration of legislation vital 
to the preservation of our democratic 
representative form of government. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on pre- 
vious occasions I have addressed myself 
to the question of statehood for Alaska, 
and have given at some length my rea- 
sons for feeling that the admission of 
Alaska to the Union is vital to the in- 
terests of the country. 

These are urgent hours for the cause 
of Alaskan statehood, and the fate of 
statehood for Alaska now hangs in the 
balance. 

The House of Representatives is now 
considering a bill under an extraordinary 
procedure. Owing to that fact, and to 
the fact that the Republican leadership 
in the House of Representatives has 
taken a position which I regard as ad- 
verse to the bill and as different from 
that officially taken by the Republican 
Party and publicly taken by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in the formal 
endorsement he has given to the state- 
hood cause, I had delivered to the Presi- 
dent this afternoon a letter which I shall 
read into the Recorp. The letter is as 
follows: 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Statehood for Alaska is a 
part of the platform of the Republican Party 
as it is of the Democratic Party. Secretary 
of Interior Fred A. Seaton, a member of your 
official family, has effectively and forthrightly 
worked for statehood legislation and has re- 
flected great credit upon your administration 
in these efforts. 

On April 12, 1957, I wrote you about state- 
hood, stating my fear that “unless you ac- 
tively undertake to support your endorse- 
ment with the full potential of your high 
office" statehood would fail. 

A bill to admit Alaska to the Union is now 
the pending business of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I am disturbed to note that the 
leadership of your party in that body has 
not supported your position with respect to 
taking up this bill, and I fear now, as I 
feared in April 1957, that your determined 
and persistent support is requisite for suc- 
cess of this struggle. 

I hope that the American citizens in 
Alaska, so long denied statehood, may re- 
ceive this support now. Next week may be 
too late. 

Respectfully, 


May 21, 1958. 


FRANK CHURCH, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 21, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 728. An act to authorize the acquisi- 


tion of certain property in square 724 in the 
District of Columbia for the purpose of ex- 


tension of the site of the additional office 
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building for the United States Senate or 
for the purpose of addition to the United 
States Capitol Grounds; 

S. 847. An act to amend the act of June 
5, 1944, relating to the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of Hungry Horse 
Dam, Mont,; 

S. 2557. An act to amend the act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the negotia- 
tion of certain compacts by the States of 
Nebraska, Wyoming, and South Dakota in 
order to extend the time for such negotia- 
tion; Š 
S. 2813. An act to provide for certain 
credits to the Salt River Valley Water 
Users’ Association and the Salt River Project 
Agricultural Improvement and Power Dis- 
trict in consideration of the transfer to the 
Government of property in Phoenix, Ariz.; 

S. 3087. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Fort Clatsop National Memorial 
in the State of Oregon, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 3371. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 25, 1916, to increase the period for 
which concessionaire leases may be granted 
under that act from 20 years to 30 years. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
May 22, 1958, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 21, 1958: 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointment to 
the grades indicated in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey: 


To be lieutenants (junior grade) 


Lawrence L. Seal Dale V. Bedenkop 
Larry H. Clark Joel P. Porcher 
Allen J. Lewis Richard G. Hajec 
Vastine C. Ahlrich William A. Hughes 
G. Thomas Susi Joseph M. Rodgers 
James K. Richards James R. Schwartz 
Jordan S. Baker Verle B. Miller 
Richard H. Garnett, 

Jr. 

To be ensigns 

Richard E. Alderman Ronald L, Newsom 
James B. Allen Harvey A. Peterson 
Karl R. Anderson Edward L. Talbot 
Lawrence S. Brown James A. Ten Eyck 
Charles A. Burroughs Charles K. Townsend 
David Cummings Richard L. Turnbull 
Glenn DeGroot Phillip W. Ward 
Wesley V. Hull J. Dunston Wingfield, 
Frederick A. Ismond Jr. 
Arthur C. Korn David I. Wolsk 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate May 21, 1958: 
FEDERAL Home LOAN BANK BOARD 


Ira A. Dixon, of Indiana, to be a member 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board for 
& term of 4 years expiring June 30, 1962. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate May 21, 1958: 
POSTMASTER 


Doris Opal Garner to be postmaster at 
Van Horn, in the State of Texas, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, May 21, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Romans 8: 31: If God be for us, who 
can be against us? 

Eternal God, our Father, Thou art 
the wise Holy One, the supreme source 
and answer to our deepest longings and 
loftiest aspirations. 

We humbly acknowledge that the 
forces of evil, which are arrayed against 
us, are terrible but not too terrible for 
Thy divine righteousness and power. 

Thou alone can’st lift our minds and 
hearts out of the darkest fears and lead 
us into the light and liberty of Thy 
presence and peace, 

Inspire us with a greater faith in the 
coming of the golden age when weary 
and heavy laden humanity shall find 
their rest in Thee, 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. KIRWAN submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
10746) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior and related 
agencies. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 61] 
Buckley Fenton Powell 
Burdick Granahan Radwan 
Carnahan Gregory Rivers 
Christopher Gross Scott, N. C. 
Clark Hays, Ark. Scott, Pa 
Colmer Henderson Sheppard 
Davis, Tenn Hillings Shuford 
Dent James Sieminski 
Dies Jenkins Spence 
Dowdy Kearney Steed 
Durham Knutson Trimble 
Eberharter Lennon Watts 
Engle Morris Willis 
Fascell Nimtz Wilson, Calif 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 386 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


ADMISSION OF ALASKA INTO THE 
UNION 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 


rection of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and pursuant to rule 
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XI, clause 20, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7999) to provide for the admission of the 
State of Alaska into the Union; and 
pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
be limited to 2 days, one-half to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. MILLER] and one-half by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. O’Brien]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. AsPprnaLL] to limit general 
debate on the bill? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to submit a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
object to the unanimous consent request 
as to the division of the time? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I object. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to submit a point of order at this time 
that the bill is not privileged and, there- 
fore, the motion that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union is not 
in order at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, if this 
bill, H. R. 7999, is privileged at all, it is 
privileged under clause 20 of rule XI, 
authorizing the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs to bring in a bill for 
admission of a new State. It must con- 
form in every respect to the rule, or its 
privilege is destroyed. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this bill contains 
matter that is not privileged and under 
the very familiar rule with which all of 
us are thoroughly cognizant, the pres- 
ence of unprivileged matter in a bill de- 
stroys the privilege of the bill. This 
bill carries provisions which are not 
privileged and, therefore, the entire bill 
is unprivileged and the committee has 
no authority to bring it to the floor at 
this time or in this manner. 

For example, Mr. Speaker, the bill, 
although reported out by a legislative 
committee, carries appropriations. 

Lines 9 to 17 provide for payment of 
moneys, which under title 16, United 
States Code, section 631 (e), would other- 
wise be covered into the Public Treasury. 
Lines 3 to 8 of page 8 of the bill provide 
for payment to “said State” of certain 
proceeds which otherwise, under title 48, 
United States Code, section 306, would go 
into miscellaneous receipts of the Treas- 
ury. Section 28 (a) of the bill requires 
the payment to the Treasury of Alaska 
of funds which otherwise would be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United 
States, title 48, United States Code, sec- 
tion 439. And on the last page of the bill 
lines 7 to 11 require payment of Federal 
funds to the State of Alaska. 

I am certain that no one on this floor 
will deny that these provisions are 
wholly without privilege and under the 
rules of the House have no place in any 
legislative bill. One unprivileged matter 
in a privileged bill destroys the privilege 
of the entire bill. Any one of these un- 
privileged provisions destroys any privi- 
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lege the bill might otherwise possess. 
That is self-evident. This is clearly ap- 
propriating language and is, therefore, 
not in order on a legislative bill. 

It will be argued, Mr. Speaker, possibly 
in the citation which has just been laid 
before the Speaker that under the rule 
giving privilege to certain bills reported 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, nonprivileged matters in- 
cluded as necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose for which privilege 
is given are in order. But note, Mr. 
Speaker, the significant word “neces- 
sary.” Any such nonprivileged material, 
in order to qualify under this decision, 
must be necessary—must be necessary 
to the accomplishment of the purpose 
of the bill. 

Conversely, under the same rule, Mr. 
Speaker, matters which are not privi- 
leged and which are not necessary to the 
accomplishment of the purpose destroy 
the privilege of the bill. And again I 
emphasize the word “necessary.” 

Are any of these unprivileged pro- 
visions—or all of them—necessary? Are 
they necessary to the act of admission? 
Are they essentially accessory? Are all 
of them—or any one of them—neces- 
sary? Are they necessary in order to 
confer statehood under this bill? 

Mr. Speaker no one can successfully 
contend that any of them are necessary 
in order to accomplish the purpose of the 
bill. 

Therefore, it follows that being un- 
privileged—which no one will deny— 
and not being necessary to accomplish 
the act—which no one will affirm—they 
destroy the privilege of this bill and it 
cannot be brought to the floor by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs under the rule cited by the gentle- 
man here this afternoon. 

Page after page in this bill can be cited 
in which there are unprivileged matters 
and which cannot be admitted under the 
theory that they are incident to the 
accomplishment of the purpose; that 
they are accessory to the purpose which 
the bill purports to accomplish. 

I hope I may have the attention of the 
Speaker who has looked all along as if 
he had made up his mind and was not 
going to change it. I trust he will give 
attention with an open mind. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask you: Who is there 
who will say here this afternoon that the 
making of all these appropriations and 
the many other unprivileged provisions 
embodied in this reprehensible bill are 
necessary—necessary, Mr. Speaker—to 
the purpose of conferring statehood as 
provided by this bill? 

There are many other nonprivileged 
provisions of the bill that might be 
cited—although they are incident— 
which are not necessary to the accom- 
plishment of the objective from which the 
bill would otherwise derive its privilege; 
and being unprivileged the rule and the 
precedents conversely make this bill un- 
privileged. 

This is an iniquitous bill. It is loaded 
with unprivileged matter—matter wholly 
unnecessary to the accomplishment of 
the act of conferring statehood. And 
it seeks to give away under guise of a 
privileged bill such vast amounts of 
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property as have never been given away 
in the history of the admission of any 
State to the Union. And for that reason, 
because they are unprivileged and be- 
cause they are not necessary to accom- 
plishment of the privileged purposes of 
the bill, this whole bill is unprivileged 
and this committee has no right to re- 
port it to the House at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] is recognized. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, speak- 
ing in opposition to the position taken 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon], who is known for his great tal- 
ent in such matters as this, I wish to 
state first that this bill is brought up at 
this time under rule XI, clause 20, of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives. 
This particular area is of jurisdiction 
now given to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and not to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. It is under that 
rule that we proceed today. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon] has made two objections to the 
bringing up of the bill at this time. One 
is that this is not an admission bill, and 
the second is that it contains unprivi- 
leged matters. i 

Mr. Speaker, the objection that the 
bill is not an admission bill and, there- 
fore, could not qualify under the rule I 
have cited is not tenable. H. R. 7999 is 
the last step in the Congressional proc- 
ess. No further action by the House will 
be required. All that is required is an 
election by which the qualified voters of 
Alaska agree to accept the boundaries of 
the State as fixed in H. R. 7999, and con- 
sent to the various reservations of rights 
and powers as set out in the bill. If, as 
expected, the election is in favor of this 
proposition, the President will so pro- 
claim. 

The pattern set out in the bill in this 
respect is very similar to that which has 
been employed in other admission cases. 
The provision of rule XI, with which we 
are here concerned, was first adopted in 
1890. 

The best index that we have to its 
meaning and proper construction is what 
the Congress was familiar with at the 
time of its first adoption. 

Twenty-nine States were admitted to 
the Union after its formation and before 
1890. Nine of these were in the period 
1860 to 1889. Of these 9 only 1, Kan- 
sas in 1861, was a simple, complete, out- 
right admission. In all other eight cases, 
West Virginia, Nebraska, Nevada, Colo- 
rado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Washington, Congressional ac- 
tion was completed in the same way as 
provided in H. R. 7999 for Alaska, but 
it was left to the President to proclaim 
that the conditions attached to the ad- 
mission had been met by the local elec- 
torate or the local legislature. 

These nine cases were those with which 
the Members of the 51st Congress were 
most familiar when they voted on the 
adoption of the rule with which we are 
now concerned. It makes little sense 
to say that they adopted a rule which 
did not cover 8 of the 9 admissions that 
had occurred in the immediately preced- 
ing years. It makes no sense to say that 
the 5lst Congress regarded the bills 
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which laid the groundwork for admitting 
these States as not being admission bills. 

This is the background of rule XI, 
clause 20. We would be doing ourselves 
and our predecessors an injustice to urge 
that H. R. 7999 does not come within 
the privilege granted by it. 

In answer to the gentleman’s second 
objection, an examination of the bill will 
dispel that it contains so-called unprivi- 
leged matter which would permit a point 
of order to be upheld. 

Moreover, I call attention to section 
4637 in volume 4 of Hinds’ Precedents 
where it is made clear that: 

The rule giving privilege to reports from 
the Committee on Public Lands (a predeces- 
sor of the present Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs) permits the including of 
matters necessary to accomplishment of the 
purposes for which privilege is given. 


I call attention also to Mr. Speaker 
Reed’s observation in dealing with an- 
other bill—— 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I hope the gentle- 
man will emphasize the word neces- 
sary’ — 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I refuse 
to yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Colorado has not yielded yet. 

Mr. ASPIXALL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
attention also Mr. Speaker Reed’s ob- 
servation dealing with another bill re- 
ported from the same committee— 
volume IV, section 4638—that the provi- 
sion giving privilege to its reports “has 
always had a liberal construction.” 

And I point out that our committee is 
given the same latitude in reporting “bills 
for the admission of new States” that the 
Committee on Ways and Means is given 
with respect to “bills raising revenue.” 

Mr. Speaker Longworth said with re- 
spect to the latter—volume VIII, sec- 
tion 2284: 

If a major feature of a bill reported from 
the Ways and Means Committee relates to 
revenue the bill is privileged, and matters 
accompanying the bill not strictly raising 
revenue but incidental to its main purpose 
do not destroy this privilege. 


The reason for all this is obvious. 
The privilege is not to be whittled away 
by a niggardly approach to it. It has 
been granted for a purpose and it must 
be read with that purpose in mind. The 
purpose is to permit consideration of 
matters of transcendent importance to 
be expedited, to prevent them from be- 
ing bottled up behind matters of less 
consequence, and to assure that they 
are not defeated through sheer inability 
to move the machinery which is an 
inescapable part of the legislative proc- 
ess for run-of-the-mine bills. 

Let us look at H. R. 7999 in the light 
of the pronouncements I quoted before, 
in the light of the usual requirements 
of germaneness and relevancy, and in 
the light of the standard contents of 
bills for the admission of new States to 
the Union. 

To put the matter briefly, H. R. 7999 
covers three subjects: 

First. Those describing the territorial 
boundaries of the new State; providing 
that its constitution shall always be re- 
Publican in form and consonant with 
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the Constitution of the United States 
and the Declaration of Independence; 
and setting out the procedural steps to 
be followed before the President pro- 
claims its admission to the Union. 

Second. Those providing, so to speak, 
the new State’s dowry, and requiring it 
to disclaim any right, title or interest 
in any Federal property which is not 
given to it. 

And may I call the Speaker’s attention 
to the fact that the State of Wyoming 
was admitted under the same privileged 
rule, although the bill admitting the 
Territory of Wyoming to statehood pro- 
vided means of appropriation and pro- 
vided that 5 percent of the proceeds 
from the sale of public lands should go 
to the State. The Wyoming bill appro- 
priated $30,000 to defray the cost of a 
State constitutional convention. 

In other words, the question of appro- 
priation may be a question of degree, 
but it does not destroy the privileged 
right that the bill has. 

Third. Those that will provide for a 
smooth transition from the status of Ter- 
ritory to that of State, namely, (a) the 
continued effectiveness of already 
enacted laws until they are displaced by 
other legislation; (b) the nonabatement 
of pending litigation and causes of ac- 
tion; (c) the continuation in office of of- 
ficials until new ones are chosen and the 
holding of the first election of the new 
State’s Congressional delegation; (d) the 
adjustment of certain Federal statutes to 
the new status of Alaska—for example, 
the statutes dealing with the judicial 
system, the Federal Reserve System, and 
immigration and nationality matters. 

Some of these may differ in degree, but 
they do not differ in kind from the many 
earlier bills for the admission of States. 
All of these provisions, I contend, are 
completely germane to the subject of 
Alaska as a State. 

Mr. Speaker, there are other data and 
precedents which I might offer for the 
purpose of showing that many of the 
various provisions in former bills are in- 
cluded in this bill; that there are, in fact, 
some new provisions in this bill, but it is 
simply because of the fact that Alaska is 
now asking for statehood at a later time 
when these provisions are germane to 
any bill proposing statehood. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to be heard for a moment on this. 

Mr. Speaker, it does not appear that 
in any of those cases that were cited 
by the gentleman from Colorado this 
question that he has raised with refer- 
ence to the things that might be in- 
cluded was raised or ruled on in a priv- 
ileged bill of this character. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill contains, as the 
gentleman from Missouri has so ably 
said, numbers of appropriations. For 
instance, on page 7, commencing on line 
8, there is a direction annually to turn 
over to the State “70 percent of the net 
proceeds, as determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, derived during such 
fiscal year from all sales of sealskins or 
sea otter skins * * . The same sort 


of thing applies to every bit of that op- 
eration. The bill itself contains all sorts 
of matters which are in violation of 
clause 4, rule XXI of the House, limiting 
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the reporting of appropriations to the 
Committee on Appropriations. I do not 
believe that anyone could say that these 
appropriations could stay in the bill be- 
cause of the fact that they are being 
reported in a bill providing for state- 
hood. No incidentals of that character 
are allowed. 

I think perhaps the point of order 
should be supplemented with the lan- 
guage that “it contains appropriations,” 
and that question, under clause 4, rule 
XXI, can be raised at any time. It seems 
to me that the point of order thot the 
gentleman from Missouri has made 
should be sustained. 

There are a very considerable number 
of decisions in section 738 of the manual 
on privileged questions. The presence 
of matter not privileged with privileged 
matter destroys the privileged character 
of the bill, and there are 7 or 8 different 
decisions, all of which sustain that posi- 
tion cited at that point. 

Mr, Speaker, it seems to me that this 
point of order should be sustained. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Virginia desire to be heard? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker; I would like to be heard on the 
points of order. In the meantime, Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve all other points of 
order against the bill and I should like 
at this time to make one more point of 
order directed to the language on page 
11, line 10, which reads as follows: 


All grants made or confirmed under this 
act shall include mineral deposits, 


Mr. Speaker, the question which was 
presented by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon] is a very simple 
question. Asa matter of fact, two points 
of order have been raised and I want to 
address myself first to the point of order 
which the gentleman from Missouri 
raised first; that is, that this bill con- 
tains an appropriation, and the lan- 
guage, therefore, is not in order in a leg- 
islative bill. The language reads as 
follows: 

Commencing with the year during which 
Alaska is admitted into the Union, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, at the close of each 
fiscal year, shall pay to the State of Alaska 
70 percent of the net proceeds, eto. 


That might in some minds raise the 
question of what constitutes an appro- 
priation. I believe the unfailing crite- 
rion is that any language in a bill which 
orders the payment of money from the 
Treasury without the requirement of 
further action by the Congress is un- 
doubtedly an appropriation. 

There are, as stated by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser], a number 
of other points in this bill of a similar 
character. But here is one where the 
appropriation is direct, where the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has been clearly invaded by a legis- 
lative committee and the payment is di- 
rected immediately from the Treasury 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and no 
further action, of course, is required on 
the part of the Congress; but it is the 
final action of the Congress in appropri- 
ating this money for all time in the fu- 
ture to be paid in annual installments. 
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Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that the 
Speaker would rule on that question first. 
I do not want to belabor the point and 
take up unnecessary time, because that 
is so obvious and so incontrovertible that 
it would seem to me we could dispose 
of that simple question first. Here is an 
appropriation. It is subject to a point 
of order. If that point of order is sus- 
tained, as I am sure it has to be sus- 
tained, then I should like to discuss with 
the Speaker the further point of order 
raised by the gentleman. 

I do not know whether the Speaker is 
ready to rule on that point of order or 
not, because the other one follows im- 
mediately behind it and I am prepared 
to discuss that, also. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
making two points of order? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No, sir; the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
made two points of order. There are 
two distinct points of order. One: Is 
this an appropriation contained in a leg- 
islative bill? If it is—and it is—then it 
is subject to a point of order and it must 
go out. 

The second point of order, Mr. 
Speaker, is that the presence of non- 
privileged matter in a privileged bill de- 
stroys not only that language but de- 
stroys the privilege of the bill. It does 
not destroy the bill; the bill goes on the 
calendar and the bill may be taken up 
under proper procedure. But it does de- 
stroy the privilege. 

Mr. Speaker, I am prepared to cite 
authority concerning which there is not 
the slightest conflict on this subject. It 
will take me some little time. I hope 
the Speaker, if he has any doubt on this 
question, will bear with me, because I 
have made a very complete study of that 
question. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. If I have 
that privilege, yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does not 
the gentleman feel that the question of 
appropriation and some of the other 
matters relative to a statehood bill are 
minor matters and are necessarily there 
because the bill proposes to bring a new 
State into the Union; and naturally, to 
do that, it must have some conditions 
under which it would come into the 
Union? 

Does the gentleman feel those prac- 
tical matters not privileged must be a 
part of the bill if we are going to com- 
plete the bill successfully? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I would be 
glad to discuss that question. 

It is true, as the gentleman from Ne- 
braska so well said, that in this class of 
cases there must be some leeway. The 
only exception to the rule that I am 
laying down is that this point of order 
would not be sustained as to certain 
matters which might be essential to the 
purpose and necessary to carry out the 
purpose of making a State out of the 
Territory of Alaska, and no point is 
being made as to those things. 

For instance, Mr. Speaker, I think 
this bill necessarily invades the jurisdic- 
tion of nearly every standing committee 
of the House. It was necessary to do 
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so because it was essential to the cen- 
tral purpose of the bill. It invades the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, for instance. On as 
many as 10 pages of this bill there is 
reference to various and sundry laws 
which are amended, so that it might not 
be necessary to rewrite a great number 
of laws to make them conform in mak- 
ing Alaska a State. 

Those things are essential to the pur- 
pose of the bill. But when it comes to 
paying money out of the United States 
Treasury to the State of Alaska, that is 
another thing. It could be just as good 
a State and just as complete a State 
without that language as it could be 
with it. It is not essential to make 
Alaska a State to do the unprecedented 
thing that this bill does under the point 
of order I have just raised, that is, 
grant to the State of Alaska all of the 
vast mineral rights of that vast Terri- 
tory, mineral rights which are vital to 
the defense of this Nation. Alaska can 
be a State without grabbing off to itself 
all of the valuable mineral rights of that 
great area. That is not essential to it. 
So that the point is very clear, Mr. 
Speaker, in the books, both Hinds’ and 
Cannon’s Precedents, that only those 
things which are essential to the cen- 
tral purpose of the act can be in order. 

Mr. Speaker, I have brought here with 
me a very eminent authority on this 
question, both Hinds’ Precedents, and 
Cannon’s Precedents. If the Speaker 
has any doubt on the question at all I 
should like to go into it. Let us take 
for instance section 4633 of volume IV 
of Hinds’ Precedents. This was a case 
on construction of the rule giving privi- 
lege to this committee, which was for- 
merly called the Committee on Public 
Lands and which had this jurisdiction 
to report statehood bills. It states: 

The insertion of matter not privileged 
with privileged matter destroys the privi- 
leged character of a bill. 


So, Mr. Speaker, if an appropriation 
by the Public Lands Committee is not in 
order, if those six lines are subject to 
a point of order, then under that prece- 
dent the whole bill is subject to a point 
of order so far as its privileged, and only 
so far as its privileged, status is 
concerned. 

Mr. George E. Adams, of Illinois, raised 
the point of order that the bill contained 
matter not privileged, and therefore had no 
privileged character. 

The Speaker held: The Chair thinks that 
is a correct proposition: That a bill which 
contains two separate matters, one of which 
is privileged under the rules of the House 
and the other is not, is subject to the point 
of order; that is to say, the insertion of 
matter which was not privileged destroys 
the privileged character of the other. 


I next refer to section 4640 of volume 
IV of Hinds Precedents, ; 

That was a bill brought in by the 
Committee on Accounts relative to the 
contingent fund. It included matter 
not privileged. 

The Chair held that that destroyed 
the privileged character of the bill. 

It is still a good bill. It still can go 
on the calendar. It can still be taken 
up when the House so desires, but it 
does not have the privilege. 
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Mr. Speaker, there are so many of 
these citations that I think rather than 
trespass on the time of the Speaker, I 
will just read the memorandum that I 
have on it, and I can go into them fur- 
ther in each case, if it is necessary. But, 
I do not want to delay the consideration 
of this matter. 

In volume 8 of Cannon’s Precedents— 
Cannon's Precedents by the way are the 
Precedents written by the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri who raised this 
point of order. 

The resolution enlarging the powers and 
increasing the duties of a standing committee 
through the employment of a clerk to be paid 
from the contingent fund was held not to be 
within the privilege given the Committee on 
Accounts to report at any time. 


Then, the decision goes on to say, and 
this is repetition, but it runs all through 
the books and you will not find one single 
Precedent in any of Hinds’ Precedents or 
Cannon’s Precedents that is contrary to 
what I am reading to you now. It says: 

A resolution against which a point of order 
has been sustained is no longer before the 
House and amendments therefore are not in 
order. 


Paragraph 2302 of volume 8 of Can- 
non's Precedents: 

A resolution fixing salaries of House em- 
ployees was held not privileged when re- 
ported by the Committee on Accounts, 


Volume 8 of Cannon's Precedents, par- 
agraph 2297: 

Privilege conferred on bills reported by 
the Committee on Printing is confined to 
provisions for printing for the two Houses, 
and an appropriation for such purpose de- 
stroys the privilege of the bill. 


In volume 8, paragraph 2300: 

Unprivileged matter in a resolution other- 
wise privileged vitiates the privilege of such 
resolution. 


In Hinds’ Precedents IV, paragraph 
4622: 

In exercising the right to report at any 
time, committees may not include matters 
not specified by the rule as within the 
privilege. 


In Hinds’ IV, paragraph 4623, we 
find this language: 

The text of a bill containing nonprivileged 
matter, privilege may not be created by a 
committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute not containing the nonprivileged 
matter, 


In Hinds’ IV, paragraph 4624, we find: 


The including of matter not privileged de- 
stroys the privileged character of a bill. 


Mr. Speaker, I listened with great in- 
terest here to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Colorado in reply to the point 
of order made by the gentleman from 
Missouri. There is nothing in his argu- 
ment that in anywise is contrary to or 
in conflict with the authorities I have 
cited to the Speaker. 

May I just conclude with this state- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, that this and other 
items in this bill are clearly appropria- 
tions on a legislative bill. As appropri- 
ations on a legislative bill, they are sub- 
ject to a point of order without any 
question of doubt. I know the zealous- 
ness with which the Speaker, who has 
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been Speaker longer than any other man 
who ever occupied the Chair, as I say, 
I know his zealousness in preserving the 
integrity of the rules of the House. To 
rule that an order for the payment of 
money out of the Treasury, an appropri- 
ation, is in order on a legislative bill 
strikes the very foundation from under 
the rules of the House that have gov- 
erned the House for 150 years. I am 
sure it must be obvious to the Speaker 
and to the membership that it is an ap- 
propriation and it is therefore subject 
to a point of order. 

Objection has been made to it on that 
ground, and it simply is not in order. 
When we have disposed of that point of 
order, of course the other point of order 
naturally arises, which is equally well 
established by all the precedents written 
by Hinds and by Cannon from the begin- 
ning of parliamentary law in this coun- 
try down to date. They hold that the 
presence of nonprivileged matter in a 
privileged bill, while it does not destroy 
the bill itself it does destroy this privi- 
leged status. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I hesitate to inject myself into 
the discussion which so far has been 
confined to experts in the parliamentary 
field, but as the discussion developed 
there did come down to the nonexperts 
in this Chamber the fairly obvious fact 
that all of these attacks by these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen have not been 
aimed primarily at the bill itself but at 
rule 11, clause 20. If the Speaker is to 
accept the extremely narrow limitation 
which would be imposed by those gen- 
tlemen, it would be impossible in mod- 
ern times ever to bring a statehood bill 
to this floor under rule 11, clause 20, be- 
cause we would have to have a rule, un- 
less we were willing to come to the floor 
with a meaningless scrabble, without any 
appropriation, without any provision for 
the land. So, Mr. Speaker, I contend 
the attack is not upon the status of the 
bill itself but upon rule 11, clause 20. 

The SPEAKER. Unless some other 
Members desire to be heard, the Chair 
is ready to rule. 

The Chair was not notified by anyone 
that a point of order would be made 
against consideration of this bill; but 
anticipating that such a point of order 
would be made, the Chair, in company 
with the Parliamentarian of the House, 
has made a research of decisions of 
Speakers heretofore. 

The Chair might say at this point that 
some of the decisions cited here do not 
apply to a statehood bill, and if there is 
a remedy that remedy would be in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The Chair has thoroughly considered 
this matter, and trusts everyone believes, 
as the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmITH] so kindly said, that this occu- 
pant of the chair, after long experience 
in the House and quite some experience 
in this position, believes in the integrity 
of the rules of the House and intends at 
all times to do his best to preserve and 
defend them, 

Clause 20 of rule 11 provides in part 
as follows: 

The following named committees shall 
haye leave to report at any time: Committee 
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on Interior and Insular Affairs, bills for the 
admission of a new State. 


The admission of a new State into the 
Union is not the question here. 

The question, here presented, is one 
of procedure. 

The history of the rule may be found 
in volume IV of Hinds’ Precedents, sec- 
tion 4621. It is stated in that section 
that in the revision of the rules of 1890 
privileged status was given to certain 
reports from the Committees on Rules, 
Territories, and Invalid Pensions. 

In the 52d Congress the privilege of 
the Committee on Territories was 
dropped, but in the 54th and 55th Con- 
gresses the privilege was again restored 
to the Committee on Territories to report 
bills providing for the admission of new 
States. That privilege accorded to the 
Committee on Territories was continued 
in the standing rules of the House until 
1947 when, under the Legislative Re- 
organization Act, the jurisdiction of the 
old Committee on Territories was given 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and that privilege continues un- 
til the present date. 

It is interesting to note that the bill 
providing for the admission of the Terri- 
tory of Wyoming as a State was reported 
in 1890 as a privileged bill. No question 
of order was raised as to its privileged 
status. 

The bill providing for the admission 
of the Territory of Utah as a State was 
reported to the 53d Congress by filing 
with the Clerk, inasmuch as the privi- 
leged status given to the Committee on 
Territories did not exist in the 52d and 
53d Congresses. 

The bill providing for the admission 
of the Territory of Idaho as a State was 
reported during the 51st Congress by 
delivery to the Clerk, inasmuch as the 
Committee on Territories at that time 
did not enjoy the privilege of reporting 
a bill at any time. 

The bill providing for the admission 
of the Territory of Oklahoma as a State 
was reported as privileged from the 
Committee on Territories, and no ques- 
tion of order was raised as to the privi- 
leged status. 

Bills providing for the admission of the 
Territories of Arizona and New Mexico 
as States were reported in the 61st Con- 
gress as privileged by the Committee on 
Territories. 

In the 62d Congress the joint resolu- 
tion providing for the admission of the 
Territories of Arizona and New Mexico 
as States was reported as privileged, 
called up as privileged, and passed under 
the provisions of the rule giving privi- 
leged status to certain committees to re- 
port at any time as now provided in 
clause 20 of rule XI. 

It is contended that in the exercising 
of the right to report at any time com- 
mittees may not include matters not 
specified by the rule within the privilege. 

Mr. Speakers Carlisle, Reed, and Long- 
worth had on various occasions to pass 
upon phases of this question, although 
they did not pass specifically on the 
question of the privilege of the Com- 
mittee on Territories with respect to 
bills providing for the admission of new 
States. 
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In 1888, Mr. Speaker Carlisle—Hinds’ 
Precedents, volume IV, section 4637— 
held that the rule giving privilege to 
reports from the Committee on Public 
Lands permits the including of matters 
necessary to accomplishment of the 
purpose for which privilege is given. 

That would be the reply to a great 
deal of the argument that has been 
made as to the germaneness of this 
matter. 

Mr. Speaker Reed, in 1896—Hinds’ 
Precedents, volume IV, section 4638—in 
Passing upon a similar question stated: 

The Chair thinks that this provision has 
always had a liberal construction, and will 
decide that it is a privileged matter. 


Mr. Speaker Longworth, in 1927—Can- 
non’s Precedents, volume VIII, section 
2280—in passing upon the privilege of 
the Committee on Ways and Means to 
report at any time, stated: 

If a major feature of a bill reported from 


the Ways and Means Committee relates to 
revenue the bill is privileged. 


This bill relates to the admission of a 
new State into the Union. 

And matters accompanying the bill— 

Further quoting Mr. Longworth— 
not strictly raising revenue but incidental to 
— main Purpose do not destroy this privi- 
ege. 


The bill before us is one to provide for 
the admission of the State of Alaska into 
the Union. Upon a close examination of 
the bill it will be found that all of the 
provisions contained therein are neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of that 
objective. It may be argued that some 
of them are incidental to the main pur- 
pose, but as long as they tend toward the 
accomplishment of that end, such inci- 
dental purposes do not destroy the privi- 
lege of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs to report and call up the 
pending bill. 

It may be said, therefore, that where 
the major feature—and the Chair hopes 
the Members will listen to this—that 
where the major feature of the bill re- 
lates to the admission of a new State, 
lesser provisions incidental thereto do 
not destroy its privilege when reported 
by the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and, therefore, for these and 
many other reasons, the Chair overrules 
the point of order. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Colorado that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I raise the question of consideration and 
demand a vote on the question of con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. The question of con- 
sideration, the Chair is informed, can- 
not be raised against the motion. 
That is decided on the motion itself. 
The Members will vote on whether or 
not they are going to consider this bill, 
if they ask for a rollcall. The question 
now is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Colorado, 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. May I pg 


mit a parliamentary inquiry, 
Speaker? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman may. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Under what 
circumstances can the question of con- 
sideration be raised? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair tried to 
say a moment ago that it cannot be 
raised against the motion to go into the 
Committee of the Whole, because that 
is tantamount to consideration, and the 
House will have an opportunity to vote 
on that motion. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. In other 
words, if we demand a vote on that 
question, then that will be tantamount 
to raising the question of consideration? 
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The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 217, nays 172, not voting, 40, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 62] 
YEAS—217 

Addonizio Fogarty Morrison 
Albert Forand Moss 
Allen, Calif. Ford Moulder 
Anderson, Frelinghuysen Multer 

Mont el Natcher 
Anfuso Fulton Nimtz 
Ashley Garmatz Norblad 
Aspinall Glenn O'Brien, Ill. 
A Gordon O’Brien, N. Y. 
Bailey Gray O'Hara, III. 
Baker Green, Oreg O'Konski 
Baldwin Green, Pa Osmers 
Baring Passman 
Barrett Griffiths Patterson 
Bass, N. H Hagen Pelly 
Bass, Tenn Hale Perkins 
Beckworth Haskell Pfost 
Bennett, Fla. Hays, Ohio Polk 
Bentley Healey Porter 
Berry Hébert Price 
Blatnik Heselton Prouty 
Boggs 11 Quie 
Boland Holifield Rabaut 
Bolling Holland Reece, Tenn 
Boyle Holmes Reuss 
Bray Holtzman Rhodes, Ariz, 
Breeding Horan Rhodes, Pa 
Brooks, Tex. Hyde Riehlman 
Broomfield Ikard Robison, N. Y. 
Brown, Mo. Jarman Robsion, Ky. 
Brownson Jensen Rodino 
Byrd Johnson Rogers, Colo, 
Byrne, II. Jones, Mo. Rooney 
Byrne, Pa. Judd Roosevelt 
Canfield Karsten Santangelo 
Carrigg Kearns Saund 
Celler Keating Saylor 
Chamberlain Kee Scott, Pa. 
Chelf Kelly, N. Y. Seely-Brown 
Chenoweth Keogh Sheehan 
Christopher King Shelley 

urch Kirwan Sisk 

Clark Kluczynski Smith, Calif, 
Coad Knox Spence 
Cofin Krueger Staggers 
Collier Laird Steed 
Corbett Lane Sullivan 
Cunningham, Lankford Talle 

Iowa Lesinski Taylor 
Curtin Libonati Teague, Calif. 
Curtis, Mo Lipscomb ‘Teague, Tex. 
Dawson, III Loser Teller 
Dawson, Utah McCarthy Tewes 
Dellay McCormack Thompson, N. J. 
Dennison McFall Thompson, Tex, 
Denton McGovern Thomson, Wyo. 
Diggs Machrowicz Thornberry 
Dingell Mack, Ill Tollefson 
Dixon Mack, Wash Udall 
Dollinger Madden Uliman 

ley Magnuson Vanik 

Dorn, N. Y. Mailliard Van Zandt 
Doyle Ma: orys 
Dwyer May Walter 
Eberharter Meader Weaver 
Edmondson Merrow Westland 
Evins Metcalf Widnall 
Falon Miller, Calif, Wier 
Farbstein Miller, Nebr. Wright 
Fascell Mills Yates 
Feighan Montoya Young 
Fino Morano Zablocki 
Flood Morgan Zelenko 


NAYS—172 

Abbitt Mumma 
Abernethy Gathings Murray 
Adair Gavin Neal 
Alexander George Nicholson 
Alger Grant Norrell 
Allen, Tl Gubser O'Hara, Minn. 
Andersen Gwinn O'Neill 

H. Carl Haley Ostertag 
Andrews Halleck Philbin 
Arends Harden Pilcher 
Ashmore Hardy Pillion 
Avery Harris Poage 
Barden Harrison, Nebr. Poff 
Bates Harrison, Va. Preston 
Baumhart Harvey Rains 
Beamer Hemphill Ray 
Becker Henderson Reed 
Belcher Herlong Rees, Kans 
Bennett, Mich. Hess Riley 
Betts Hiestand Roberts 
Blitch Hoeven Robeson, Va 
Bolton Hoffman Rogers, Fla 
Bonner Holt Rogers, Mass. 
Bosch Hosmer Rogers, Tex 
Boykin Huddleston Rutherford 
Brooks, La. Hull Sadlak 
Brown, Ga. Jackson St. George 
Brown, Ohio Jennings Schenck 
Broyhill Johansen Scherer 
Budge Jonas Schwengel 
Burleson Jones, Ala. Scrivner 
Bush Kean Scudder 
Byrnes, Wis. Kilburn Selden 
Cannon Kilday Sikes 
Cederberg Kilgore Siler 
Chiperfleld Kitchin Simpson, Ill. 
Clevenger Lafore Simpson, Pa. 
Cooley Landrum Smith, Kans 
Coudert Latham Smith, Miss. 
Cramer LeCompte Smith, Va. 
Cretella McCulloch Springer 
Cunningham, McDonough Stauffer 

Nebr. McGregor Taber 
Curtis, Mass. McIntire Thomas 
Dague McIntosh Tuck 
Davis, Ga. McMillan Van Pelt 
Delaney McVey Vinson 
Derounian Macdonald Wainwright 
Devereux Mahou Wharton 
Donohue Martin Whitener 
Dorn, S. OC. Mason Whitten 
Elliott Matthews Wigglesworth 
Everett Michel Williams, Miss. 
Fisher Miller, Md. Williams, N. Y. 
Flynt Miller, N. L. Wilson, Ind, 
Forrester Minshall Winstead 
Fountain Mitchell Withrow 
Frazier Moore Younger 

NOT VOTING—40 

Auchincloss Gregory Scott, N. O. 
Bow Gross Sheppard 
Buckley Hays, Ark. Shuford 
Burdick Hillings Sieminski 
Carnahan James ‘Thompson, La. 
Colmer Jenkins Trimble 
Davis, Tenn Kearney Utt 
Dent Knutson Vursell 
Dies Lennon Watts 
Dowdy Morris Willis 
Dur Patman Wilson, Calif, 
Engle Powell Wolverton 
Fenton Radwan 
Granahan Rivers 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Colmer against. 

Mr. Bow for, with Mr. Scott of North Caro- 
lina against. 

Mr. Hillings for, 
against. 

Mr. Kearney for, with Mr. Auchincloss 
against. 

Mr. Carnahan for, with Mr. Jenkins against. 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Fenton against. 

Mrs. Granahan for, with Mr, Radwan 
against. 

Mr. Sheppard for, with Mr. James against, 

Mr. Engle for, with Mr. Dowdy against. 

Mr. Burdick for, with Mr. Trimble against. 

Mr. Wilson of California for, with Mr. Hays 
of Arkansas against. 

Mrs. Knutson for, with Mr. Dies against. 

Mr. Sieminski for, with Mr. Gregory against, 

Mr. Dent for, with Mr. Watts against. 


with Mr. Wolverton 
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Until further notice: 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Utt. 
Mr. Willis with Mr. Gross. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7999) to 
provide for the admission of the State 
of Alaska into the Union, with Mr. MILLS 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O’Brien! for 1 hour. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Gladly. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I 
heard the Chair recognize the gentleman 
from New York for 1 hour. Can the 
Chair tell me how much time is expected 
to be consumed on this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not within 
the knowledge of the Chair, and it is not 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MORANO. What is the parlia- 
mentary situation with respect to time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York has been recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. MORANO. Does that mean that 
every other Member of the House can be 
recognized for 1 hour? 

The CHAIRMAN. He may use all or 
part of it. He may use less than an hour 
if he wishes to. 

Mr. MORANO. Can every other Mem- 
ber of the House be recognized for 1 hour, 
Mr. Chairman? 

F The CHAIRMAN. That is the situa- 
on, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, a further parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I believe 
before we went into the Committee of 
the Whole it was agreed that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. O'BRIEN] 
would control half of the time and 
the gentleman from Nebraska half of 
the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection was made 
to that request. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, perhaps I can clear up the 
situation a little bit. It is my under- 
standing that each Member could be 
recognized for 1 hour, which would 
mean a total of over 400 hours, but I 
know that this is a very reasonable body, 
and I assume that after reasonable de- 
bate a majority would vote to limit the 
time. I would hope that that would be 
by tomorrow. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. The gentleman then 
expects to move, after reasonable de- 
bate, that the debate be terminated? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Yes. I 
might add that there has been some 
discussion on both sides on that subject, 
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and with people who are opposed to the 
legislation. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
can the gentleman tell me whether that 
has to be done in the Committee or in 
the House? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. In the 
House, it is my understanding. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As I understand 
the procedure, at the appropriate time 
someone may make a motion, the gentle- 
man or some member of the committee, 
that the Committee rise, and then when 
we go back into the House, the House 
could then determine and agree on time 
and go back into the Committee of the 
Whole again. That is my understanding. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I am very grateful as an in- 
dividual and as a Member of this House 
that the distinguished House of Repre- 
sentatives voted by a rather substantial 
margin to hear the arguments for and 
against statehood for Alaska. I think, 
Mr. Chairman, that that decision was in 
the fine tradition of the House. It 
would have been unthinkable to many 
of us that we would have refused to 
hear the arguments for or against such 
a vital matter as the admission of a new 
State in the Union. 

I would like to say at the outset, Mr. 
Chairman, that I have been assigned the 
task of making the first presentation of 
the arguments for the admission of 
Alaska to statehood. It is a difficult sub- 
ject and I should like to cover some of 
the arguments which already have been 
made in various places against state- 
hood; and for that reason, and so it may 
be understood that there is no discour- 
tesy on my part, I do not propose to 
yield, if any Member feels impelled to ask 
that I do so, during the next several 
minutes. 

One thing I should like to make very 
clear. I do not think anyone in this 
House has a higher regard or a deeper 
respect for the members of the distin- 
guished Committee on Rules than I have, 
and the presence of this bill on the floor 
under its present privileged status was 
not an impertinent gesture on the part 
of those who favor statehood for Alaska. 
It was a gesture, if you will, of last 
resort. We felt—in fact, we were told 
rather plainly—that if there was a rule, 
it might be in August, but there was 
some question whether or not there 
would be a rule. We felt, and I think 
fairly, that when the two major parties 
of this country 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for the correction 
of an impression he may have left? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. MADDEN. In view of the fact 
that the gentleman has mentioned the 
Committee on Rules, the inference might 
have been left that all members of the 
Committee on Rules were opposed to 
statehood for Alaska. That is not true. 
As a member of the Rules Committee 
I wish it recorded that I am for this 
legislation. 
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Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. If that 
was the impression I left, I regret it 
and I withdraw it, because I know that 
there are some members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules who favor statehood for 
Alaska. And I might say for the bene- 
fit of those who oppose it, my respect 
and regard for them is not lessened in 
any degree, especially those who have 
very firm, very strong feelings on the 
subject. My only quarrel, if I have one 
today, is with those Members who might 
be so indifferent on this major issue 
that they will be swayed by minor and 
irrelevant arguments. And I should like 
to proceed shortly to some of those minor 
and irrelevant arguments. But I have 
one further explanation at this point. 

Some Members may wonder why the 
bill H. R. 7999 bears the name of the 
Member from New York and not that 
of the distinguished Delegate from 
Alaska who has worked so long and so 
hard in this field. I want to tell you 
that my name on the bill was, in a sense, 
the gift of the Delegate from Alaska. 
He requested that I report my bill. I 
know one of his motives. He wanted the 
bill to come before the House in the 
name of a Member from the State with 
the largest population in the United 
States so that we could demonstrate that 
in the large States such as New York, 
Pennsylvania, California and others, 
there are Members of this ‘House and 
citizens of those States who do not look 
down their noses at the smaller popula- 
tion in Alaska and say, “We want no 
part of you.” I do not know whether 
it occurred to the Delegate from Alaska 
or not, but I think there is a little sig- 
nificance in the fact that my home dis- 
trict is Albany, N. Y., which was writing 
pages of American history 150 years be- 
fore the shots were fired at Lexington 
and Concord, Not too long ago we 
adopted a resolution in this House as a 
tribute to Benjamin Franklin declaring 
Albany, N. Y., the birthplace of the 
Union, 

I do not say this as a chamber of com- 
merce member might, but merely to 
point out that in my district, a part of 
the Union from the very beginning, we 
do not accept the concept that this Na- 
tion would have been better off if the 
Thirteen Original States sat like haughty 
dowagers on their eastern seaboard and 
regarded the rest of the Nation as a 
fishing or hunting preserve or, perhaps, 
a place of exploitation as Alaska has 
been for so long. 

I say to you today that we have more 
than just another bill before us. 

We have in a sense a rendezvous with 
our future. We are going to decide 
something here today that is not so 
important to you and to me, certainly 
not so important to those of us who 
-tave passed midlife, but it is of vital 
importance to those who will follow us. 

I say to you, too, to those who might 
suggest, “Well, this is not the year, may- 
be next year, maybe 2 years from now,” 
that Alaska has been listening to that 
for 42 years. I tell you that it is my 
conclusion and sincere belief that if we 
reject Alaskan statehood this year it is 
dead for a generation, because this year 
we have a certain amount of extra 
steam, if you will, behind this measure. 
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We have editorial support from 679 
newspapers in my district and in yours. 
We have the support of 12 out of 13 of 
the residents of the United States who 
have expressed views on the subject. 
Members of this House who have fol- 
lowed the practice of sending question- 
naires to their constituents have been 
surprised in many instances to discover 
very overwhelming favor for statehood 
for Alaska. In my own district it is 
eight to one. I might say that was 
demonstrated not by my questionnaire 
but because a local newspaper published 
the questionnaire from the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. OSTER- 
TAG]. He wanted to know. I do not 
know what the result in his district was 
but I know what it was in mine. 

On that same questionnaire there was 
this question: 

Do you favor a reduction in Federal taxes 
by reducing nonmilitary expenditures? 


Three to one favored that, a substan- 
tial margin, but far short of the eight to 
one who favored statehood for Alaska. 

I daresay that in the districts of 75 
percent of the Members of this House the 
people want statehood for Alaska. 

One of the problems is, they want it 
but they do not get angry enough about 
it. Weare able to stand up and say, “Oh, 
yes, my district favors it, but I am 
against it.” That is fine. I think Mem- 
bers should be independent. I think you 
are entitled to say to the public, if you 
want to, “You do not know what you are 
talking about. Papa knows best.” But 
let us fit this public approval into the 
mosaic, if you will. If we reject public 
opinion as uninformed, then we must 
necessarily turn to those who are in- 
formed. 

In this House you give the responsi- 
bility for the Territories to our commit- 
tee. We do not claim to be experts, but 
we do claim to be practiced, we do claim 
to know the facts, and our committee 24 
to 6 reported out this bill you have before 
you. 

The Secretary of the Interior favors 
this bill, and I think that flies in the 
face of the idea that a Federal official 
never wants to disgorge any authority 
once given to him. The Secretary of the 
Interior knows the conditions in Alaska. 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and that is important because we 
have a large military establishment in 
Alaska, testified that statehood not only 
would not hamper our military effort in 
Alaska but would aid it by granting sta- 
bility in the area where the military 
operates so largely. 

I realize that some of the most effective 
and powerful men in this House do not 
agree that Alaska should be a State. I 
know their arguments. I have heard 
them. But I should like to suggest that 
the history of statehood in this country 
is a sordid chapter in the sense of deals, 
and compromises, 

Now we have a chance, just once, to 
say to a single Territory, “On your own 
merits, without regard to what happens 
to any other Territory anywhere else, 
you are admitted because it is for the 
good of the United States.” 

I say from reading the record of the 
past, that those distinguished gentle- 
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men who will follow me in opposition 
are in distinguished company, indeed. 
I often read, as all of us do, the writings 
on the wall in back of me in the Chamber 
here. I do not know whether Daniel 
Webster would have chosen the quotation 
which you see here in this Chamber as 
the one quotation of all the things that 
he said. But, I am rather happy that 
this one has been chosen because in this 
quotation he said, 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests and see 
whether we also in our day and generation 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered. 


If Daniel Webster were in this Cham- 
ber today, I am very sure he would not 
want to be remembered for his statement 
that we should not push into the West 
and that the Republic itself might top- 
ple and fall if we had anything to do 
with those wild men west of the Missouri. 
Well, in that territory to which Daniel 
Webster was opposed, we have some of 
the greatest States in the entire Nation 
today. I say to the modern day Daniel 
Websters, and I sincerely believe they 
belong in that category, make very sure, 
if you are quoted one day on the walls of 
this Chamber, that you will not be 
quoted as saying that Alaska has no fu- 
ture in our national scheme because I 
predict that if you give Alaska statehood 
within a quarter of a century there will 
be a minimum of 10 million people in that 
great land. A very good friend of mine 
in this House, one of the principal oppo- 
nents of statehood advanced the rather 
novel idea that because, as he says, there 
are a lot of Communists in Hawaii, 
Alaska should not be a State. That is a 
very difficult argument to answer unless 
you fall back upon your old training 
in school and employ the principle of 
reductio ad absurdum. You might say 
that all Germans west and east are 
Communists because some Germans in 
East Germany are under Communist 
control. You might say that because 
there are Communist dominated coun- 
tries in Europe, therefore, England and 
Ireland and all the rest of the countries 
are Communists also. I am rather hap- 
py that the gentleman has raised this 
question because so far as Alaska is con- 
cerned, and the testimony will show it, 
in this great land under the frowning 
eyes of the Russians themselves, a land 
which extends to Siberia, there are fewer 
Communists than anywhere in the 
United States. Only yesterday I spoke 
to a former United States Attorney from 
Alaska and he told me that in spite of 
the special care because of our great 
military installations there that there 
had not been one single case of attempted 
sabotage of our military installations. 
Ten suspected Reds in all of Alaska—1 
to every 20,000 and, yet, the distinguished 
gentleman from New York, which has 1 
Communist for every 1,600 people, would 
have you believe that because there is a 
certain labor leader in Hawaii, Alaska 
is communistic. We have separated the 
Alaskan and Hawaiian bills deliberately. 

They should not swing upon one an- 
other. Each is entitled to a decision on 
its own merits, I know someone will 
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say before this debate is over, “Where is 
Hawaii? This is discrimination. This 
is politics.” But I defy any Member of 
this House, including members of our 
committee, to show where in one instance 
I have played politics on this issue. They 
know that, but they want to mention 
Hawaii for this reason: Once you inject 
Hawaii in the debate, then you get the 
response, “Won’t we one day be asked 
to admit Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
then Jupiter and Saturn and Mars?” 
forgetting that the same House which 
is making the decision on Alaskan state- 
hood this week holds the key to any 
future attempt by any area anywhere to 
come into the Union. We are deciding 
only on Alaska. I am not opposed to 
Hawaii. I shall do all in my power, if 
Alaska is given statehood, to bring the 
Hawaiian bill before this House for fair 
and full consideration. We see what 
happened 3 years ago when we had a 
shotgun wedding in this House; when 
Hawaii and Alaska were picked up by the 
seat of the pants and thrown into one 
bill. No one ever talked about Alaska, 
All we had were pictures of alleged Com- 
munists in Hawaii. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman is making a very 
fine exposition of this bill and I think 
there should be a quorum present to hear 
him. I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. THORNBERRY). 
The Chair will count. [After counting. ] 
Sixty-six Members are present; not a 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 63] 

Auchincloss Gregory Powell 
Bass, Tenn. Gross Radwan 
Buckley Gubser Rivers 
Burdick Hays, Ark. Scott, N. C. 
Carnahan Hillings Sheppard 
Carrigg James Shuford 
Celler Jenkins Sieminski 
Colmer Kearney Spence 
Davis, Tenn Keating Springer 

t utson Teague, Tex. 
Dies LeCompte Trimble 
Dowdy Lennon Vinson 
Durham Michel Vursell 
Engle Miller, Calif. Willis 
Fenton Morris Wolverton 
Granahan Moulder 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having assumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 7999, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 379 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I am grateful to the gentle- 
man from Virginia for the temporary 
respite and particularly because I was 
about to discuss a matter which I know 
to be of very grave concern to him. I 
know the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia is opposed to this bill, but I 
think it would be a very bad mistake to 
assume that because the gentleman is 
opposed to the bill that some of the 
matters he raises in opposition are not 
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matters of grave concern. I know that 
the gentleman is and has been con- 
cerned about what have been described 
as giveaways. I would like to point out, 
if I may, that when we are considering 
statehood for Alaska, we have to throw 
away our ordinary concepts of geog- 
raphy. We are talking about a terri- 
tory one-fifth the size of the United 
States, a territory, if the distinguished 
Members from the State of Texas will 
forgive me, which is twice the size of 
Texas and everybody knows that Texas 
is big indeed. So when we talk about 
land grants we cannot talk in terms of 
1 million or 5 million or even 10 million 
acres. We are all aware that if you drop 
a million acres into the middle of Rhode 
Island, it would be quite a hunk of 
ground. In Texas, it would probably be 
& ranch and in Alaska, it would be a 
garden patch. Especially, when we fig- 
ure the land must be selected from land 
which will not serve any purpose to the 
new state. We have in this bill, as I 
recall, a land grant of approximately 
184 million acres. 

That is a staggering figure, but I sug- 
gest that we consider it in percentage 
terms. It means that the new State will 
still have control of less than one-half of 
its own land and that of the more than 
50 percent which will be retained by the 
Federal Government, there is included 
some of the richest oil land in Alaska, 
Furthermore, and I can speak only for 
myself, when we arrive at a point where 
the bill is open to amendment, I shall 
cheerfully accept personally an amend- 
ment which would reduce the acreage to 
101 million or 102 million. That would 
be substantially less than one-third of 
the land in Alaska turned over to the 
new State. You might say what about 
these minerals and what about this loot 
that might be given away if we give the 
new State power to select mineral lands. 
It is my considered judgment that these 
mineral lands will have more protection 
when we give them to the State of 
Alaska than they have now because the 
Federal Government presently leases 
those mineral lands and also grants pat- 
ents for those lands. The new State of 
Alaska under its own constitution is for- 
bidden to grant patents. May I say that 
if there is a giveaway, with which I do 
not agree, it is already taking place be- 
cause 90 percent of the revenue that the 
Federal Government presently collects 
from mineral leases in Alaska is turned 
back to the Territory of Alaska. My ad- 
vice to the new State would be not to 
select mineral lands—to select other 
land and if I may emphasize just a little 
bit more what I had in mind about the 
great expanse of territory and the neces- 
sity of using percentages figures, some 
years ago we passed a bill in the House 
giving 100,000 acres of land to the Uni- 
versity of Alaska to help support that 
great institution. The latest advice I 
have is that from those 100,000 acres, 
and that is a lot of acres, they have not 
received enough revenue to equip their 
basketball team. So when you talk about 
a million acres in Alaska, you have to 
consider the millions of acres which are 
not given to the new State. 

You have got to consider the millions 
which are retained by the Federal Goy- 
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ernment, and you must consider that 
those retained acres include the richest 
oil land. It has always been my impres- 
sion, though not spelled out in law, that 
land in an incorporated territory, in an 
embryonic State, is actually held by the 
Federal Government in trust for the fu- 
ture State. So in that sense it is not a 
question of Uncle Sam tossing a lot of 
minerals and a lot of oil to an unscrupu- 
lous leadership in a new State. 

I think the question comes up: Can 
Alaska, with 212,000 people, support 
statehood? In the considered judgment 
of the committee who listened to all the 
witnesses, it can and will. And with the 
provisions we have in this bill dealing 
with the land tax base, with the seal 
fisheries, and so forth, the additional 
cost of statehood over and above the 
present cost of Territorial government 
will be approximately $2 million a year. 
I am not belittling $2 million, but I as- 
sert that it is within the means of the 
people of Alaska. I know some people 
up there oppose it. I know the sugges- 
tion will be made that the people of 
Alaska way down underneath do not 
want statehood. We have had polls 
which indicate that they do not want it. 
But every time they have gone to the 
voting place on any question dealing with 
statehood, the vote has been for state- 
hood, up to and including the most re- 
cent primary in Alaska, where there was 
a candidate who favored the common- 
wealth. In Alaska you can cross party 
lines ina primary. There was no contest 
on the Democratic side, so the Demo- 
crats could easily, if they opposed state- 
hood, have gone over the line and voted 
for this commonwealth candidate who 
was a Republican, a gentleman who fa- 
vored a commonwealth—a common- 
wealth is a tempting status—and they 
polled only 10 percent of the entire vote 
cast in the Alaska primary. But we are 
willing again to compromise. If it is the 
sense of this House that we have an 
amendment providing for a plebescite 
when the statehood bill comes to the 
voters of Alaska, we are willing to go 
along with it, because we have no desire 
to jam statehood down the throats of 
any people. Nor do we accept at face 
value the “aginners,” because away back 
in the Revolutionary War there were 
some people who did not believe this 
country could get along as a separate 
nation. The Tories were not entirely 
disloyal. They felt that they were sound 
in their judgment, but they were opposed 
to independence. We have Tories in 
every State and in every Territory—peo- 
ple who just love the status quo, who 
think that maybe it will cost them a 
little more to be a State, and they think 
that the price is too high here for the 
great honor, the great privilege of being 
a full citizen of the United States, quali- 
fied to vote for President and Vice Pres- 
ident and their own Governor. 

Now I would like to go into the ques- 
tion of what this means to all of us. I 
think that we could very well today 
forget this talk of colonialism, forget 
that Alaska has been hanging fire in 
the limbo of an unincorporated Territory 
for 90 years, forget the aspirations and 
hopes of the people there; and think 
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selfishly, if you will, of our own districts 
and the rest of the Nation. I tell you 
that I believe, as far as my district is 
concerned, statehood is a must. 

Small population? Every State that 
has come into the Union has added to 
the wealth and population of my State, 
and I feel that this great Territory prop- 
erly developed will pour its benefits out 
over every one of the 48 States of the 
Nation. I think we will save money in 
the long run; I think we will reduce the 
cost of our Military Establishment in 
Alaska. 

There are those who say that Alaska 
is too far away, that it is a Never-Never 
Land, a fabulous place up north which 
has polar bears and Eskimos. Unfor- 
tunately, some of the things about our 
modern civilization are already in Alas- 
ka, neon lights and other things which 
interfere with the intrinsic beauty of the 
place. 

Here is a Territory which is not a for- 
gotten outpost, which has its own uni- 
versity, which devotes half of its budget 
to education. It is composed of people 
from your State, your city, my State and 
my city. These people are loyal Ameri- 
cans in every sense of the word, and the 
only difference between them and us is 
that they have preserved some of the 
pioneering spirit of which we speak so 
highly in this country. The men and 
women of Alaska are our kinfolk; they 
are the pioneers of 1958. We talked 
with them, we talked with them in every 
part of that enormous land. In 1955 we 
went into tiny fishing villages; we went 
into the modern cities of Anchorage and 
Fairbanks, and even went to Point Bar- 
row up in Eskimoland. 

When we talk about people it is the 
concern of this House. I can describe 
what they are in no better way than to 
paraphrase an editorial which had to 
do not with statehood for Alaska but the 
recent celebration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the statehood of Minnesota. 
The editorial told of all the material 
things in Minnesota, but then it added, 
and I shall use Alaska instead of Min- 
nesota in reading this: 

Alaska is people. They represent the fin- 
est part of the pioneer tradition of which 
we are so proud. They were ready and eager 
to face a climate that is sometimes less than 
benign, to work a soil that could be respon- 
sive. They wanted to make a new world in 
something of the pattern of the old one. 
They brought with them a d‘gnity, fidelity, 
and industry that did not brook compro- 
mise, 


Then the editorial continued, and I 
think this is significant to us who come 
from other parts of the country: 

Each one of us may have his own little 
part of the country to which he is especially 
devoted. There is no reason to be ashamed 
of these local prides and loyalties, but there 
is reason to be gratified by the splendor of 
regions other than our own; and because 
we are so proud to be Americans, it is good 


to know that Alaska and its people may be 
a part of us. 


I think we all have been disturbed from 
time to time, those of us who live in con- 
gested areas, by the fact that we are liv- 
ing in this country, many parts of it, 
upon our capital, as it were. In some 


areas of this country water must be used 
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over again because of the shortage. In 
another generation, perhaps more spe- 
cifically by the time my eldest grand- 
son is old enough to serve in this dis- 
tinguished body, we are told that we will 
have 70 million more people in the United 
States. I suggest that it is a responsibil- 
ity of our generation to make very sure 
that the gates to expansion and oppor- 
tunity are not closed. I suggest that 
many of those 70 million, our children 
and our grandchildren, will find that 
opportunity in the great new State of 
Alaska, 

May I suggest this, too. We have been 
alarmed, some of us, recently by the re- 
ception given to our Vice President in 
South America, And, as I read of the 
stones and the filth which were cast 
not upon RICHARD Nrxon the individual 
but upon every man and womar in this 
country whom he represented there, I 
thought of a people far to the north of 
South America, a people who do not have 
to be bribed or given foreign aid or ca- 
joled, people who are loyal to us now. 
And I thought of how true were the words 
of Shakespeare when he suggested that 
“The friends thou hast, and their adop- 
tion, tried, grapple them to thys soul 
with hoops of steel.” 

I have one final thought. I have not 
covered all of the arguments against this 
bill or all of the arguments for it, be- 
cause others more able than I will fol- 
low. But, I was handed a few days ago 
an old copy of a wire service story. I 
will not read it, but I will simply tell you 
that it quoted Molotov, wherever he is 
now, Outer Mongolia, as saying that the 
Communists in Russia never agreed to 
the sale of Alaska to the United States, 
implying that they still have a c` um, per- 
haps to be asserted sometime in the 
future. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.J Eighty-six 
Members are present, not a quorum, 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll. No. 64] 

Anderson, Dowdy Michel 

Mont. Durham Morris 
Auchincloss Eberharter Moulder 
Bailey Engle Powell 
Bentley Evins Radwan 
Blatnik Fenton Rivers 
Brooks, La Gray Scott, N. O. 
Buckley Gregory Sheppard 
Burdick Gross Shuford 
Carnahan Gubser Sieminsk! 
Celler Haskell Smith, Kans. 
Christopher Hays, Ark Smith. Miss. 
Clark Hillings Spence 
Coffin James Springer 
Colmer Jenkins teed 
Davis, Tenn. Kearney Teague, Tex. 
Dawson, Utan Kilburn Thomas 
Dellay Knutson Trimble 
Dent LeCompte Vinson 
Dies Lennon Watts 
Dingell Lesinski Willis 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
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(H. R. 7999) to provide for the admis- 
sion of the State of Alaska into the 
Union, finding itself without a quorum 
he directed the roll to be called, when 
366 Members responded to their names, 
disclosing a quorum to be present, and 
he submitted herewith a list of the ab- 
sentees for printing in the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. O’Brien] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I was very close to the con- 
cluding point when the gentleman made 
the point of order of no quorum. The 
interval did permit me to think of one 
final argument which has been ad- 
vanced against statehood for Alaska. I 
think perhaps deep down in our minds 
it is the prevailing objection, perhaps 
the most important to many Members. 
Very simply put, it is this: Should 212,- 
000 people have 2 representatives in the 
United States Senate when a State such 
as New York, with 16 million people, has 
the same number? I know that is diffi- 
cult to answer. If we assume that there 
should be geographical representation in 
the United States Senate, if we accept 
that, then we are turning back the clock 
171 years. We are also saying directly 
or indirectly: “We from New York, why 
should not we have nine Senators? 
Why should not many of the smaller 
States have only one, or none, if you 
will?” Yet, when we look at what some 
of these smaller States have produced 
in our United States Senate we are very 
happy about the geographical represen- 
tation. 

I know that I, as a resident of a small 
State, would resent rather deeply the 
suggestion, directly or indirectly, that I 
had two representatives in the United 
States Senate because we made a mis- 
take somewhere along the line. That is 
a reflection upon the membership in the 
House; it is a reflection on some of these 
distinguished and most able ladies and 
gentlemen from smaller States. 

You know, as well as I, that many 
States came into being with populations 
smaller than that which Alaska now has, 
If you will look at the record of popula- 
tion totals you will discover a very sig- 
nificant thing, and that is the tremen- 
dous growth in population in each of 
those States following admission to state- 
hood. For example, to select one, Ohio: 
Population at time of admission, 80,000; 
population at succeeding census, 230,000. 
Indiana: At time of admission, 63,000; 
population at succeeding census, 147,000. 

I could recite others, but they all fall 
into the same pattern, and I am con- 
vinced that if you suffer this small popu- 
lation in Alaska to have 2 spokesmen 
in the United States Senate, within a 
very few years those same 2 Senators 
will be representing millions of people, 
because the potential in Alaska is as 
great as or greater than it was in these 
other States. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. HOSMER. In order that the fig- 
ures that the gentleman gave may be in 
proper perspective, to wit, those with re- 
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gard to Indiana and Ohio, I would like 
to say that at the time those States were 
admitted into the Union, and from a 
column that does no show in the report, 
Indiana’s population at that time was 
1.5269 percent of the total United States 
population. At the time of Ohio’s ad- 
mission her population represented 3.187 
percent of the population of the United 
States. At the present time the popula- 
tion of Alaska represents only .0853 per- 
cent of the total population of the 
United States. 

So under those circumstances there is 
a considerable difference when you com- 
pare sizes of population at the time of 
admission than there is when you use the 
bare unweighted numbers. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. 

The gentleman will recall that I was 
discussing only the growth which fol- 
lowed admission to statehood to support 
the contention of our committee that 
statehood has never been a failure in the 
United States. But if the gentleman 
wants to press the point percentagewise, 
then when we get into that field where he 
compares his State of 14 million with 
some of the smaller States I wonder if 
he would have in mind the desirability of 
taking from those States one or both 
of their Senators and giving them to the 
great State of California? I know it 
would not be constitutionally possible, 
but surely the thought must be there 
when you are applying a population 
argument to the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On the question 
of contiguous territory, at the time Cali- 
fornia and Oregon were admitted to the 
Union there was a tremendous area 
separating California and Oregon from 
the other States of the Union. They 
were not contiguous to the States of the 
Union at that time. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. The gen- 
tleman is so very, very correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to reply 
to the statement by the majority leader. 
I think that is one of the subjects that 
I did not touch upon because another 
Member will handle it. But, when we use 
the word “contiguous,” surely it must be 
a relative term. Surely, with a terri- 
tory which in these modern days is close 
enough with modern transportation to 
permit this individual to listen to a world 
series game on the radio in a hotel in 
Juneau, Alaska, and then on the next 
afternoon to see the second game of that 
series on television in my hometown in 
Albany, N. Y., you will have to admit 
that Alaska today is much closer to the 
rest of the United States than even some 
of our Midwestern States were at the 
time of their admission. I stated or in- 
tended to state that for 20 years the 
Soviet Government has been feeding to 
the Russian people the deliberate lie that 
the Czar had no right to sell Alaska to 
the United States; that actually the 
money, the $7.2 million, was only a re- 
imbursement to Russia for the expenses 
incurred by the Czar in sending Russian 
fleets to San Francisco and New York at 
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a time during the Civil War. Well, we 
know that we are never going to concede 
that argument. But, I suggest, added to 
all the other arguments which have been . 
or will be advanced, that it might be a 
fine gesture by the United States to meet 
this challenge from the Kremlin once 
and for all, and the simplest way to do it 
is to plant right on the Siberian border 
in Alaska the American flag with 49 
stars. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Gladly. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I just wish to com- 
pliment and congratulate my good per- 
sonal friend and colleague on the com- 
mittee and of this great body for his pres- 
entation here today. It is my opinion 
that he stands today as the No. 1 man 
in the study of Alaskan matters and 
Alaska’s quest for statehood. He has 
been doing an admirable job. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I am in- 
deed very grateful. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield 
to the Delegate from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I would like to say 
that my subcommittee chairman, the 
gentleman from New York, has made an 
eloquent as well as a powerful speech 
in behalf of Alaska statehood. He has 
completely persuaded me, by the way. 
I want him to know that all of the Alas- 
kans, meaning most of them, who are 
for statehood, particularly appreciate 
what he is doing for us now and what he 
has done for us before. Now, the gen- 
tleman said awhile ago “Protect your 
Alaska.” Is it not true that during the 
hearings over which you presided some 
600,000 words of testimony were taken 
down and later reduced to printed form? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Yes; the 
gentleman is correct. We did take 600,- 
000 words of testimony. We covered I 
do not know how many thousands of 
miles, and we covered the whole subject 
of Alaska so thoroughly that we could 
think of but one description for the 
title which emerged, and that was 
“Alaska, 1955.” 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, let 
me ask the gentleman this, if I may. 
Did he have opportunity on that trip to 
talk to, and be talked to by, the people 
who were against statehood as well as 
those resident in the Territory who were 
for statehood? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I would 
like to say to the distinguished Delegate 
that we sought out people who were op- 
posed to statehood because it was too 
easy to find people who supported it. 
We had to look for opponents, and even 
the opponents, our record will show, 
conceded that the vast majority of the 
people in Alaska disagreed with their 
views. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PILLION. The gentleman, I am 
sure, is aware of the fact that the Con- 
stitution does not permit any State to be 
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deprived of its two Senators; perhaps 
it is one section of the Constitution that 
is unamendable. The gentleman is 
aware of that? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Yes. 

Mr. PILLION. The gentleman is 
aware of the clause that provides for 
the possibility of one State having less 
than two Senators; in other words, a 
State may consent to have less than two 
Senators. So that the framers of our 
Constitution did have in mind the pos- 
sibility that there might be less than 
two Senators, and that portion of the 
Constitution also is unamendable. The 
gentleman is aware of that? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I concede 
that the Constitution does not permit 
any State, having 2 Senators, to lose 1 
of them. I merely wanted to suggest, 
when I raised that point, that if we were 
logical, we would be quarreling with the 
fact that somewhere along the line we 
did not provide 9 Senators for our State, 
perhaps 7 for California, and 7 or 8 for 
Pennsylvania, which would leave some 
of our States in very bad shape, indeed. 
T do not concede the gentleman’s point 
that there is a provision in the Constitu- 
tion permitting a State to have less than 
two Senators, although I know the gen- 
tleman’s arguments in that direction, and 
I know he will explore them fully when 
he takes his place in the well. All I can 
say is that I violently disagree with the 
idea of admitting half a State or of giv- 
ing a Territory half of statehood. It is 
all or nothing, and I am very calmly 
confident that if the time ever came 
when the two Senators from Alaska, rep- 
resenting whatever number of people 
they represented, were voting on a great 
national issue, they would vote in the 
public interest. And Iam very sure that 
there is just as great a possibility of 
Alaska producing another Borah as did 
Idaho, or of producing another Mans- 
FIELD, as has Montana. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the man who has, in my opin- 
ion, done more to promote the cause of 
statehood for Alaska than any other one 
person who is a member of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, the 
Subcommittee on Territories. I think 
the gentleman from New York has been 
a very able leader and has been a true 
advocate of statehood. I know that he 
has endeared himself not only to the 
people of Alaska but to all people of the 
United States who are interested in look- 
ing at statehood for Alaska as a national 
problem and not on a small, selfish basis 
as are some of the opponents, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PELLY. I have a question which 
has nothing to do with the pros or cons 
of statehood, but for the purpose of in- 
formation. What will happen during 
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the period when Alaska becomes a State, 
as far as a limitation on the number of 
Representatives in the House is con- 
cerned? Would they have representa- 
tion or would they not? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Iam glad 
the gentleman raised that point. The 
bill provides that until after the next 
census, the membership of the House 
would be increased by one; and after the 
next census the figure would go back to 
435. 

I have had people suggest, “Well, 
maybe that might be my seat.” With 
the changes that are going to take place 
around the country after the next census, 
I think it is straining at a gnat if we are 
worrying about what seat will go out asa 
result of admitting Alaska to the Union. 
I may say to the gentleman that I have 
a very strong suspicion as to whose seat 
it will be. I think it might very well be 
that of the gentleman from New York, 
who is now speaking. 

Mr. PELLY. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain as to the other body? Would there 
be any temporary changes in the other 
body? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. No; be- 
cause the representation in the Senate 
has nothing to do with population. 
There would be two Senators for the 
State or, as the gentleman from New 
York has suggested, and if he is correct, 
maybe one. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, Alaska 
was promised statehood when it was 
annexed in 1867. 

The promise was clear and explicit. 

It is found in article III of the treaty 
with Russia signed March 30, 1867, by 
Secretary of State William H. Seward 
and ratified by the United States Senate. 

Article III reads as follows: 

The inhabitants of the ceded Territory, 
according to their choice, reserving their nat- 
ural allegiance, may return to Russia within 
8 years; but if they should prefer to remain 
in the ceded Territory, they, with the excep- 
tion of uncivilized native tribes, shall be ad- 
mitted to the enjoyment of all the rights, 
advantages, and immunities of citizens of 
the United States, and shall be maintained 
and protected in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty, property, and religion. The uncivil- 
ized tribes will be subject to such laws and 
regulations as the United States may, from 
time to time, adopt in regard to aboriginal 
tribes of that country. 


The essence of that pledge is contained 
in the words “the inhabitants shall be 
admitted to the enjoyment of all the 
rights, advantages, and immunities of 
citizens of the United States.“ 

There is only one way in which those 
inhabitants of Alaska can be admitted 
to the enjoyment of all the rights, ad- 
vantages, and immunities of citizens of 
the United States. That way is to 


admit Alaska to statehood, There is no 
other way. 

For it is clear that only by statehood 
will the people of Alaska be able to 
enjoy— 
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The right to vote for President and 
Vice President, which they cannot do 
now; 

The right to be represented in the Con- 
gress by two United States Senators and 
a Representative with a vote, which they 
do not have now; and 

The right to be freed from a variety 
of restrictions including those imposed 
upon them by the Organic Act of 1912 
and by the act of Congress of July 30, 
1886, which prescribed various prohibi- 
tions for American Territories, still suf- 
ficient in number to be subsequently 
formed into 10 States. 

The pledge made in the Treaty of Ces- 
sion, 91 years ago, conveys a solemn obli- 
gation. A treaty was then and still is 
the highest law of the land. 

The actions of Congress subsequent to 
ratification of the treaty give further 
substance—if such substance were need- 
ed—to Alaska’s right to statehood, That 
right to statehood inheres in the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty also by the House of 
Representatives in the following year, 
1868, when the House authorized and 
appropriated the $7,200,000 purchase 
price. It inheres in the extension to 
Alaska of the laws relating to customs, 
commerce, and navigation, and the es- 
tablishment of a collection district in the 
newly acquired Territory. 

By these acts—the United States Su- 
preme Court decided in the so-called 
“Insular Cases” early in this century— 
Alaska was incorporated into the Union 
in 1868. As an incorporated Territory 
it became an “inchoate State.” As such 
it cannot by any act of Congress be 
alienated, given independence or any 
other political status, as can be done and 
has been done with unincorporated ter- 
ritories or insular possessions. These 
never -paid Federal taxes, while Alaska 
pays all Federal taxes and under the 
uniformity clause of the Constitution 
cannot be relieved of them. Taxation 
without representation should, obvious- 
ly, be terminated. The destiny of Alaska, 
an incorporated Territory—taken, liter- 
ally, into the body of the Union—can 
only be statehood. However, those im- 
portant Supreme Court decisions in the 
Insular Cases, while buttressing Alaska’s 
right to statehood beyond peradventure, 
are not needed to strengthen the explicit 
commitment of the treaty with Russia 
made 91 years ago. 

The only questions then to be answered 
to determine the time of Alaska’s ad- 
mission to the equality of statehood are 
whether the Territory has met and can 
meet the tests of political maturity and 
economic sufficiency. 

Or, to put it in another way: First, 
are Alaskans capable of self-government? 
And, second, are their resources sufficient 
to support a State? 

I am deeply convinced—as a member 
of the committee dealing with our Terri- 
tories for 14 years, and as its chairman 
in the last 2 Congresses, which has given 
me ample opportunity‘to become familiar 
with this important issue—that Alaska 
is fully qualified on both counts. 

Let us look at the first question. Are 
Alaskans politically mature? They 
ought to be after 90 years of incorpora- 
tion, the longest duration of pupilage 
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in our history. 
that history. 

Our fellow citizens who went west to 
become Alaskans went of their own free 
will. They went, in part, in quest of 
greater opportunity and greater freedom. 
They went, inspired, in part, by the love 
of adventure which lies deep in every 
American heart. They went westward 
into the unknown, open and emptier 
spaces of our land as generations of 
Americans had before them. And they 
went beyond their predecessors. Settling 
America’s farthest west and farthest 
north they wrote the final chapter in the 
greatest epic of all history—the Ameri- 
can epic. Yet, it was final only in the 
sense that they had reached land’s end 
and could go no further. 

But if theirs was a concluding chapter 
in the westward course, it was but the 
beginning of a great new episode, a still 
greater adventure—and one of national 
import. For those pioneers who braved 
every hardship, who conquered the wil- 
derness, have set themselves in those 
northernmost latitudes and westernmost 
meridians of our continent to establish 
a great and worthy outpost of American 
life. Overcoming great natural obstacles 
and still greater distantly manmade 
handicaps, they have laid the founda- 
tion of a robust society whose destiny 
it is to be not merely a bulwark of de- 
fense for the Western Hemisphere but 
a citadel of democracy and freedom. 

How timely their purpose in this hour 
of world crisis. 

And how appropriate their role in 
what was once Russian-America and lies 
within sight of Siberia. Siberia, which 
to the free world has always signified 
exile, imprisonment, and death, and 
never more so than under tke tyranny 
of the Soviet police state. 

The Alaskans were and are well quali- 
fied to carry out their purpose. They 
brought with them their traditions of 
self-government. Imbued with the 
pioneer spirit, self-reliant, energized by 
the frontier, hardy in body and inde- 
pendent in spirit, they are the rugged 
individualists of the type who from 
earliest days have helped mold America. 

Handicapped by 45 years’ delay after 
the treaty before receiving any workable 
self-government—the longest period of 
Federal neglect of a Territory in our 
history—they made the best of the 
limited form of government given them 
by the Organic Act of 1912. 

A second 45 years have now passed 
since that first Territorial legislature 
convened in Juneau in 1913. Its mem- 
bership of 24—its numbers determined 
by Congress—was a typical cross-sec- 
tion of an American legislative body of 
that day. Eighteen of its members 
were born in the States. The remain- 
ing 6 had their birthplaces in 6 coun- 
tries whose ideas of freedom and self- 
government are akin to ours—England, 
Ireland, Canada, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland. 

How did they perform? And how 
have their successors performed in the 
22 biennial sessions since then? 

In those 45 years the successive Ter- 
ritorial legislatures have gradually set 
up and now maintain a complete struc- 
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ture of Territorial government. It 
renders all the services needed in 
Alaska—the services performed by any 
State excepting those few which Con- 
gress, in the Organic Act of 1912, spe- 
cifically prohibited. 

Before evaluating the present struc- 
ture of Alaskan government, it might be 
well to note that those legislators were 
pioneers in thought as well as in action. 
They had been elected by male suffrage 
only. Their first act—Act No. 1 of the 
First Alaska Legislature—was to en- 
franchise women. They wasted no time 
in anticipating by 7 years for Alaska 
what the 19th amendment would do for 
the entire Nation. 

The forward look has characterized 
many of Alaska’s legislative acts since 
that time. And what better evidence of 
political maturity. 

The first and second Territorial leg- 
islatures provided what was probably 
the first old-age pension adopted by any 
legislature, thus anticipating locally, in 
a token and modest way, the national 
social security legislation of 20 years 
later. 

Serving well in both world wars—ex- 
ceeding its quotas both of men in uni- 
form and war bonds—Alaska was the 
first political entity after World War II 
to enact veterans’ legislation. In a spe- 
cial session called for the purpose early 
in 1946 the legislature passed an ad- 
mirable act which enables returning 
servicemen to reincorporate themselves 
in civilian life by providing either a 
cash bonus, dependent on length of 
service, or a loan to enable them to buy 
a home, a farm, a fishing boat, or to set 
up a business. Financed by a tempo- 
rary sales tax which ceased when a 
sufficient fund had been collected, the 
service to Alaska veterans continues 
through the repayments of principal and 
interest, and has been extended to Ko- 
rean war veterans. 

Federal and State Governments have 
been wrestling with the billboard is- 
sue, and Congress recently enacted some 
provisions which still remain to be 
tested and implemented. Alaska solved 
that problem 9 years ago by a legisla- 
tive act banning billboards from all 
highways. 

In anticipation of statehood and 
gravely concerned about the depletion 
of the Pacific salmon under Federal bu- 
reau management, the 1949 legislature 
established its own department of fish- 
eries in order to be prepared for the 
full conservation responsibilities under 
statehood. 

Anticipating the discovery of oil— 
which took place more than 2 years 
later—the 1955 legislature enacted far- 
reaching oil and gas conservation and 
regulation measures, drawing on the ex- 
perience of California, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and other oil-producing States. 

Anticipation of problems, rather than 
attempting to cope with them after they 
have arisen—the essence of good gov- 
ernment—has been a frequent Alaskan 
legislative characteristic. Nowhere has 
this been more clearly shown than in 
the field which Alaskans deem of fore- 
most importance—education. 

Alaskans early forestalled the problem 
of teacher shortage which has troubled 
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nearly every State, by paying its teachers 
salaries that exceeded those in the States, 
thereby showing a true appreciation of 
the men and women to whom they en- 
trusted the training of their children. 
Each successive Alaska Legislature has 
increased teachers’ wages. Nor is that 
all. Each school district has the au- 
thority to add to the pay provided in 
the Territorial scale, and often does. 
The result is that Alaska's public schools 
rank high. 

Alaskans were the first to grasp the 
great strategic importance of Alaska to 
the Nation. From the earliest days of 
his arrival here, in 1933, Alaska’s former 
Delegate, the late Anthony J. Dimond, 
whom some of the older Members will 
remember appreciatively, pleaded for 
Alaska defenses. He pleaded in com- 
mittee, on the floor, and in the War and 
Navy Departments. Four years before 
Pearl Harbor he prophesied in this body 
that the Japanese would attack without 
warning. Unfortunately his vision and 
wisdom were not heeded. Despite his 
unceasing efforts, Uncle Sam’s Military 
Establishment in Alaska up to 1940 con- 
sisted of 1 obsolete infantry post surviv- 
ing from the gold rush days, as useless 
in modern warfare as our western forts 
dating from the Indian wars. Had Tony 
Dimond’s warning been heeded, Alaska 
would not have been the only American 
area invaded. Had the Alaskans’ coun- 
sels on this national issue been accepted 
by Congress, our people would have been 
spared the cost and casualties of the 
Aleutian campaign to expel the Asiatic 
enemy from our continent, 

Finally I should cite as an example of 
political maturity the recent action of 
Alaskans to hasten statehood. Im- 
patient at the delay in the fulfillment of 
treaty and party platform pledges, their 
1955 legislature appropriated $300,000 
for a convention which would draw up 
a constitution for the State of Alaska. 
After a spirited election 55 delegates— 
the same number that met in Phila- 
delphia in 1787 to draft the Constitution 
of the United States—met for 75 days 
at the University of Alaska. There they 
drafted a constitution which political 
scientists assert compares favorably with 
any similar document. The people rati- 
fied it at an election in April 1956. At 
the same election they approved an 
ordinance authorizing the election of 2 
United States Senators and a Represent- 
ative to go to Washington and knock 
at the door of Congress for admission. 
In this procedure they followed the stir- 
ring example of Tennessee, whose people, 
impatient because the first 3 Con- 
gresses had not granted them statehood, 
called a constitutional convention in 
1796, elected 2 Senators and sent them to 
the National Capital to demand Tennes- 
see’s admission. A similar procedure was 
followed next by Michigan, then by Iowa, 
and by my own State of California. 
California, even less patient than Ten- 
nessee, jumped right over the period of 
territorial tutelage into statehood. 
Three other States, Minnesota, Oregon, 
and Kansas, have followed the same pro- 
cedure, but none have exhibited the 90- 
year Job-like patience of Alaska. 

Yes, Alaskans are mature. Indeed, 
they bring far more experience to their 
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prospective government than was avail- 
able in many earlier Territories at the 
time they became States. I am con- 
fident they will contribute greatly to 
our national counsels, bringing first- 
hand knowledge of a vast and important 
area, the only terrain under the Amer- 
ican flag which extends both into the 
Arctic and into the Eastern hemisphere. 

There remains the question whether 

Alaska can support statehood. Alaska 
can. 
Alaska's present revenue structure is 
based principally on an income tax de- 
signed on a percentage of the Federal 
income tax. It thus permits flexibility, 
the percentage being altered by each 
legislature according to need. It ob- 
viates for the taxpayers the headache 
of having to figure out two different in- 
come tax returns; it makes for ease of 
checking, since the territorial tax de- 
partment has access to the Federal re- 
turns; it saves thereby collection costs. 
It is a wonder to me that States which 
have State income taxes have not 
adopted Alaska’s formula. 

Other taxes are a per case tax on 
salmon based on the vaiue of pack, busi- 
ness license taxes, and a variety of ex- 
cises on liquor and cco as well as a 
head tax on every adult receiving in- 
come in the Territory. There is a 5-per< 
cent gas tax earmarked for highways. 
There is neither a territorial property 
tax nor a territorial sales tax. These 
are left to the lesser political units— 
municipalities and school districts—but 
they remain as aces in the hole should 
more revenue be needed to support state- 
hood. 


Alaska has no indebtedness. Alaska 
has no counties and hence no county 
taxes. Alaska now conducts, as stated 
previously, all the needed services of 
government except those which Con- 
gress has specifically prohibited. These, 
which will be added under statehood, 
and the estimated annual costs of oper- 
ating them are, in round figures, as 
follows: 

Courts, $2 million; fisheries and wild- 
life management, $2 million; Governor's 
office and legislature, $500,000, totaling 
an additional $44 million a year. 

But against these additional liabilities 
there are substantial offsets. 

Part of the cost of managing the 
fisheries and wildlife is already being 
expended by the territorial department 
of fish and game with a $400,000 an- 
nual appropriation. 

Approximately $1,500,000 annually 
will be forthcoming from 70 percent of 
the net revenues of the Pribilof Islands 
seal fisheries. This has for 47 years been 
wholly a Federal operation in which, 
though an Alaskan resource, Alaska has 
not shared. The statehood bill properly 
provides for such sharing. 

Fines, fees, and forfeitures of the court 
system, revenues derived from the State 
lands, and miscellaneous receipts make 
up an amount estimated at $500,000 an- 
nually. 

Last year, Congress, in anticipation 
of statehood, and in lieu of participation 
in the Federal reclamation program, 
awarded Alaska 90 percent of gross re- 
ceipts from the oil, gas, and coal leases 
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on the public domain. Oil was struck 
last summer on the Kenai Peninsula, 
and since then oil leases at the present 
rate of 25 cents an acre have been filed 
on 25 million acres, which though only 
one-fifteenth of Alaska’s area and a 
small part of its potential oil lands, al- 
ready presents an accrual of approxi- 
mately $2 million a year. Moreover the 
filing is continuing. 

With the establishment of a second 
pulp mill—another year-round indus- 
try—at Sitka, which will go into opera- 
tion in 1960, national forest receipts now 
running to about $150,000 annually, will 
be doubled. 

Alaska was never included in the Fed- 
eral aid highway program during its 
first 40 years, from 1916 to 1956. Alaska 
had to depend on its own revenues and 
on annual Federal appropriations which 
were never substantial except during a 
5-year period when a few highways re- 
quired by our defense program were con- 
structed. Alaska was finally included, 
in 1956, in the old Federal highway aid 
program, but not in the thruway pro- 
gram, although paying all the new taxes 
to support it in the States. 

However, the formula for Alaska’s par- 
ticipation in the old highway aid pro- 
gram was changed to reduce the area on 
which the allotment was based, to one- 
third of Alaska’s actual area. In return 
for this considerable reduction Alaska 
is to be permitted to use the funds for 
maintenance as well as for new con- 
struction. Alaska’s matching share will 
be about $1,500,000, which can be more 
than met by Alaska’s gas tax which now 
produces $3,500,000 a year or $2,000,000 
more than required for Federal match- 
ing. 

Thus it will be seen that the safely 
anticipated revenues closely approximate 
the added costs of statehood. To meet 
any additional costs, the State of Alaska 
can, if it wishes, levy a property tax 
and a sales tax. They supply an ample 
margin for additional income. But 
Alaskans’ expectations, which I consider 
warranted, are that the greatly increased 
development brought about by statehood 
will substantially augment the existing 
sources of revenue. 

The many positive advantages of 
granting statehood to Alaska I shall leave 
to others to develop. I will rest my case 
~ 3 on these three undeniable 

acts: 

First. We have solemnly pledged state- 
hood for Alaska, and good faith at long 
last requires the fulfillment of the vari- 
ous pledges we have made. 

Second. Alaskans have fully demon- 
strated their capacity for self-govern- 
ment. 

Third. Alaska has the revenue and the 
resources to support statehood. 

The time to admit Alaska as the 49th 
State is here and now. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for recognition. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized for 1 hour or any 
part thereof. 

Mr. PILLION, Mr. Chairman, it is a 
matter of great regret to find myself in 
opposition to the amiable and distin- 
guished gentleman from New York who 
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has so ably presented and expounded the 
case for statehood here today. 

This bill is of vital importance to the 
future course of this Nation’s history. 
It strikes at the vitals of our constitu- 
tional structure. 

Essentially, statehood involves the 
question of what constitutes an equitable 
apportionment of political power. All 
governments, good or bad, merely rep- 
resent different systems for the distribu- 
tion, the separation, and the execution 
of power. 

The civilian population of Alaska is 
160,000. The combined vote of the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties in the 
last, 1956, election was only 28,266. 

This bill would grant to this handful 
of Alaskan citizens, first, the power to 
select and be represented by 2 Senators 
in the United States Senate; second, the 
power to select and be represented by 1 
Member in the House of Representatives; 
third, the power to select and be repre- 
sented by 3 electoral voters in the choice 
of a President. 

This grant of power to Alaska is not 
a newly created power. This sovereign 
power now rests in the people of the 48 
States. Statehood will deprive the peo- 
ple of the 48 States of their present rep- 
resentative power in the House, in the 
United States Senate, and in the election 
of a President. 

Before making this decision, we ought 
to ask ourselves: 

Does this bill conform to the spirit and 
the intent of our Constitution? 

Will this bill tend to perfect this 
Union? 

Will this bill promote the general wel- 
fare of the Nation’s people? 

Statehood would grant 2 United States 
Senators to 160,000 people residing in 
Alaska. They would possess the power 
of representation for their interests, in 
the ratio of 1 Senator for each 80,000 
people. 

Alaska’s 2 Senators and its excessive 
power, for example, would potentially 
nullify the will of California’s 14 million 
people, of Illinois’ 10 million people, of 
Georgia’s 4 million people, and of the 
voters of each of the other 48 States. 

The voters, in Alaska, would have three 
electoral votes. An average of 1 elec- 
toral vote for each 50,000 inhabitants. 
The people of the 48 States average 1 
electoral vote for each 300,000 popula- 
tion. 

This is not the effective political equal- 
ity for each citizen that we believe in, 

The framers of our Constitution 
founded a Republic. They attempted to 
combine the best features of both, the 
Federal and National, types of Govern- 
ment. 

The powers granted to the Federal 
Government were limited. Residual 
sovereign power was reserved to the 
States and its people. The plan of two 
Senators for each State Government 
conformed to the Federal nature of our 
Union. The Senators were envisioned 
to act as protectors of States rights 
against encroachment by the Federal 
Government. The selection of United 
States Senators by the State legislatures 
was coupled with the design of accounta- 
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bility to the State Governments rather 
than to the people of the States. 

The 17th amendment to our Constitu- 
tion was ratified on April 8, 1913. This 
basic change in the mode of the selec- 
tion of Senators destroyed the rationale 
for the distribution of two seats to each 
State. It is interesting to note that no 
State has been admitted to the Union 
since the adoption of the 17th amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr, Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 


count. [After counting.] Eighty-six 
Members are present, not a quorum, The 
Clerk will call the roll. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


[Roll No, 65] 

Anderson, Dies Morris 

Mont. Dingell Powell 
Auchincloss Dowdy Rivers 
Bass, Tenn. Durham Robeson, Va, 
Bentley Eberharter Scott, N.C. 
Buckley Engle Scrivner 
Burdick Fenton Sheppard 
Carnahan Gordon Shuford 
Celler Gregory Sieminski 
Chiperfield Gross Smith, Kans, 
Christopher Gubser Springer 
Clark Hays, Ark. Steed 
Coffin Jenkins Teague, Tex. 
Colmer Kearney Trimble 
Davis, Ga Kilburn Vinson 
Davis, Tenn Knutson Watts 
Dawson, III. LeCompte Willis 
Dent Lennon 
Denton Lesinski 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mills, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7999), and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 378 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted the names of the absentees to be 
spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, the 
Senators, today, are accountable only to 
their constituents. They are, no longer, 
responsible for preserving the powers of 
their States. Their prime interest must 
lie in expanding national power to satisfy 
their areas with Federal funds. 

The Senate, today, is a second popular 
legislative body. Its election continues, 
however, to be based upon the theory of 
an equality among States of a Federal 
Republic instead of equality among citi- 
zens of a national democracy. 

The 12th amendment upheld the right 
of political parties to require Presidential 
electors to pledge support for the party's 
nominee for President. The President, 
for practical purposes, is a popularly 
elected President. 

He, no longer, exclusively represents 
the Nation, independent of political 
pressures. 

As the recognized head of a political 
party, the President is called upon to 
compromise the national welfare, with 
sectional and local political practicali- 
ties. 

The 16th amendment provides a source 
of unlimited taxing power to our Na- 
tional Government. It has encouraged 
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the assumption of powers wholly beyond 
the original concept of our Constitution. 

There is no measurement of naked 
political power. However, expenditures 
and taxes are a fair estimate of the exer- 
cise of political power. 

The people of this country pay a total 
tax of more than $100 billion per year. 
The National Government takes more 
than 75 percent of this. The remaining 
25 percent goes toward the support of 
our State, local, and school governments. 

We have, step by step, evolved from 
a Federal Republic into a national 
democracy. 

Twenty-five States, with a population 
of 31 million people, constituting 18 
percent of the Nation’s population, con- 
trol 50 votes and have the majority 
power in our Senate. 

This imbalance of political power is a 
prime factor in our huge Federal bu- 
reaucracy, its wastages, and the conse- 
quent burdensome Federal taxes. Ev- 
ery question in Congress, and even in 
the executive department, is tinted with 
practical politics. 

Our Constitution was not shaped for 
our present form of government. The 
imbalances of power, the removal of re- 
strictions upon national power, are fatal 
weaknesses in our present constitutional 
structure. We function as a national 
democracy under rules that were de- 
signed for a federal republic. 

The grant of 2 United States Senators 
and 3 electoral votes to Alaska's 28,000 
voters is repugnant to the proper appor- 
tionment of representation in a national 
democracy. It violates the spirit and 
intent of our Constitution. It is incom- 
patible with the ideal of political equal- 
ity for our citizens. 

The equitable measurement of repre- 
sentation for a dominant national gov- 
ernment is that of representation in 
proportion to population. It is the only 
protection of a majority against a pre- 
ponderant power of a minority. 

Statehood by increasing the power of 
the minority will tend to break down 
our two-party system. It leads to coali- 
tions based on sectional interests. 

Statehood will accentuate the separa- 
tion between political power and the 
voting citizens. It encourages legisla- 
tion by political expediency instead of 
sound principle. 

This bill will not make a more perfect 
Union of our States. It will not promote 
the general welfare. 

It can only produce future injustices 
and further weaken the Nation’s wel- 
fare. 

Can the constituents of the individual 
Members of this House rely upon the 
Senators and the Representatives of 
Alaska to protect and advance their in- 
terests? 

Are we willing, do we have the moral 
right, to take the basic voting rights 
away from our constituents and transfer 
them in an excessive and disproportion- 
ate degree, to this small group of citi- 
zens? 

Mr. Chairman, it is most disturbing 
to read the incessant flow of slogans and 
flammatory statements coming from the 
overzealous advocates of statehood. 

“Patriotism,” “right to vote,” coloni- 
alism,” “second-class citizens,” taxa- 
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tion without representation,” “the 
promise of statehood,” “discrimination.” 

These are charges that we hear re- 
peatedly. If true, they would be a re- 
flection upon the integrity and the wis- 
dom of this Congress. Particularly, 
upon the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. I will attempt to shed a 
little light on these charges. 

This publicity emanates from the 
Alaska and the Hawaii Statehood Com- 
missions. These two public bodies have 
spent more than $1 million in the last 10 
years of taxpayers’ funds to lobby this 
Congress for statehood. They are, by 
far, the biggest spending lobbies in this 
country. 

The propriety of a Territorial or State 
government, using vast public funds to 
publicize and promote a purely political 
objective, is most questionable. 

The election by Alaska of three Ten- 
nessee plan Congressmen was not only 
presumptuous but it is also a brazen at- 
tempt to coerce this Congress, 

The Alaska Statehood Commission has 
published this claim: 

“In two World Wars and in Korea, 
they have fought, in number exceeding 
the national per capita average.” 

My figures only include World War II 
inductees. In that war, according to the 
Library of Congress, there were only 
3,482 draftees from Alaska. This is 
about 50 percent of the ratio of the na- 
tional contribution to the armed services. 

We certainly cannot justify the claims 
that one segment of our Nation is more 
brave or more patriotic than any other. 
This issue is irrelevant to the political 
question of statehood. Certainly, Alaska 
should not be denied statehood, despite 
the poor mathematical showing in World 
War II. 

COLONIALISM 


The proponents of statehood advocate 
statehood claiming that it would avoid 
the stigma of colonialism. 

The question of statehood is solely and 
wholly a domestic problem. It is an ad- 
mission of abject weakness to allow for- 
eign opinion to decide the conduct of 
our internal affairs. 

We should not fear to disappoint our 
foreign enemies. Our friends need no 
explanations, 

PRECEDENT 


The advocates of statehood rely upon 
the use of precedent to lend validity to 
their claims. 

Actually, legislative bodies do not rec- 
ognize precedent. That is a principle 
applicable only to the judiciary. 

The Tennessee plan for the admission 
of States originated with the Northwest 
Ordinance. This ordinance provided for 
the admission of States upon attaining 
a population of 60,000 people. But, at 
that time, the population of the country 
was only 3,600,000. 

When Tennessee was admitted, it had 
a population of 105,000, or one-fiftieth 
of the Nation’s 5,300,000 people. 

According to this ratio, Alaska ought 
to have a population of over 3 million 
before it could qualify for statehood, 

It is claimed that Alaska has an in- 
choate status of statehood because of a 
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pronouncement by the Supreme Court 
that it is an incorporated Territory. 

This is another fictional doctrine of 
the Supreme Court. The problem of 
statehood is exclusively a political one. 
This is another attempted intrusion by 
the Supreme Court into legislative func- 
tions. 

GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 

The impact of publicity favoring state- 
hood is well illustrated by this recital 
of the official actions of the governors’ 
conferences, 

Resolutions favoring statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii were adopted at the 
annual governors’ conferences, SUCCES- 
sively from 1947 to 1952. 

In 1953 a memorandum was sent to 
each governor of the 48 States indicat- 
ing the loss of representative power for 
each State. Since 1952, no resolution 
has been adopted by the governors’ con- 
ferences recommending statehood for 
either Alaska or Hawaii. 


PROMISE OF STATEHOOD 


The supporters of statehood claim that 
there has been either an expressed or 
implied promise of statehood. 

Actually; no one could possibly make 
à valid promise, expressed or implied, on 
behalf of the Congress and the Presi- 
dent. These assertions are merely self- 
serving wishful delusions. 


POLITICAL POWER OF TERRITORIES 


Alaska, today, possesses general legis- 
lative power to enact laws relating to 
its property, affairs and government. 
Its powers are similar to the powers of 
our sovereign States. 

Although Congress has reserved the 
right to disapprove Territorial legislation 
no law passed by either Alaska or 
Hawaii has ever been disapproved by 
Congress. 

There are two differences, both rela- 
tively minor, in the functioning of the 
Alaskan Territorial government and that 
of our State governments. 

The Governor of Alaska is appointed 
by the President instead of being elected 
by the people of the Territory. 

The regulation of fishing is retained 
by the Federal Government. 

Alaska does not appear to seriously 
want either an elected Governor nor ad- 
ditional power to regulate its fishing 
rights. 

Alaska has not presented a compre- 
hensive program for additional powers. 
The proponents of statehood have con- 
centrated upon their drive for power in 
Congress, 

In fact, Alaska is most ably repre- 
sented by its distinguished Delegate. 
Most Members of this House are lim- 
ited to serving on one major standing 
committee. The distinguished Delegate 
from Alaska enjoys the unique advan- 
tage of membership on four committees, 
Agriculture, Armed Services, Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

No Member of this House has the op- 
portunity of serving on this imposing 
list of committees. 

The record of the distinguished Dele- 
gate from Alaska indicates exceptional 
Successful service on behalf of the Ter- 
ritory. His constituents are not second 
class citizens, 
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I am positive that any time the peo- 
ple of Alaska decide to seriously present 
corrective legislation for their exagger- 
ated ilis, they will find a sympathetic 
and receptive committee and Congress. 

A small clique of Alaskan residents 
strenuously claim the right to vote. 

Let us examine the complexion of its 
population: 

The civilian population of Alaska is 
160,000; this excludes about 55,000 mem- 
bers of the armed services. 

There are approximately 20,000 de- 
pendents of members of the armed 
services. 

There are 16,000 noncitizen Federal 
employees and about 16,000 noncitizen 
dependents of Federal employees. 

There are about 20,000 transient and 
seasonal employees. 

The permanent citizen population is 
less than 90,000 people. 

Out of this population, 35,000 are 
Aleutian, Eskimo and Indian natives. 
These people do not want statehood. 

Certainly, the great influx of its pres- 
ent population was aware of the political 
status of this Territory. 

They certainly cannot claim that their 
“right to vote” is being unjustly with- 
held. These recent arrivals are the most 
vociferous in their drive for political 
power. 

THE ECONOMY OF ALASKA 


The advocates of statehood paint a 
most fanciful picture of the promised 
land if Alaska is only given statehood. 

It is most disheartening to see the po- 
litical and business leadership of this 
great land delude themselves and the 
people with this political panacea. 

The development of Alaska is not de- 
pendent upon statehood. The wealth of 
Alaska or of any other land is not con- 
tained in her lands or lakes or forests. 

The wealth of any land lies in the 
hearts, the minds, and the muscle of her 
people. 

The drive for statehood is a political 
diversion that keeps Alaska from seri- 
ously examining into the causes of her 
economic sickness. 

The income of Alaska for the year 1956 
was distributed as follows: 


Farming and miscellaneous 


Private-nongovernmental 
income totaled 
Defense and Government spend- 


Total of all income 500, 000, 000 


Private business totaled less than one- 
third of her income. More than two- 
thirds of her income was derived from 
Government spending. 

The Federal Government spent more 
than $122 million in fiscal 1958 for purely 
civilian purposes. Military construction 
amounts to about $100 million a year in 
addition to the regular defense spending. 

This civilian Federal aid and Federal 
defense spending amounts to $2.50 for 
every $1 of private-enterprise income. 

Alaska is a glaring example of the fail- 
ure of the welfare state. Its total Fed- 
eral taxes are only $45 million a year. 
It receives in Federal nonmilitary hand- 
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outs about three times what it pays into 
the Federal Treasury. 

It seeks more political power in order 
to squeeze more Federal feeds out of 
Washington. 

Alaska is long on politics and short on 
economics. It suffers from both politi- 
cal and economic illnesses. Alaska has 
an artificial economy. It is a land of 
scarcity of goods and an overabundance 
of political oratory. : 

The political atmosphere in Alaska is 
hostile to the creation of wealth and job 
opportunities. It has one of the highest 
tax rates of any State: 

The cost of living in Alaska is fan- 
tastically inflated. This is partly caused 
by unionized monopolistic high wages, 
and a lack of economic productivity. 

There is relatively little savings or 
profit for capital investment for the crea- 
tion of productive wealth and jobs. 

The labor force in Alaska varies from 
about 30,000 in the winter to about 50,000 
in the summer. About 21,000 of these, 
or one-half of the peak labor force are 
union members. Only one-fourth of the 
labor force in the 48 States are union 
members. 

Of course, the high laboring wages in 
Alaska are rationalized by the theory 
that Uncle Sam pays the bill, so the sky 
is the limit. The citizens of Alaska fail 
to see that these high wages also retard 
sound economic development by small 
business and entrepreneurs who cannot 
compete with Uncle Sam. 

Outside capital refuses to come into 
Alaska because of its high tax rates, its 
immature politics, and its hostile radical 
unionism. 

Yes, there is discrimination in Alaska. 
However, the discrimination is in favor 
of the Alaskan people and is a discrimi- 
nation against the taxpayers of the 48 
States. 

JONES ACT 

The Alaskan people have made politi- 
cal capital out of the Jones Act. They 
claim that they are being discriminated 
against. They say that there is a mo- 
nopoly to fix high transportation 
charges. 

Actually, Alaska is in the same posi- 
tion as every other port. Foreign ships 
cannot carry cargo between United 
States ports which includes Alaska, 

The only exception to this law is that 
Canadian railroads can be used to ship 
between two American points, such as 
Detroit to Seattle. But, Canadian rail- 
roads cannot be used to ship between 
Detroit and Alaska. 

Canadian ships do carry cargo to the 
ports of Hyder, Haines, and Skagway. 
There are three lines carrying cargo to 
the ports of Whittier, Seward, and 
Anchorage. There is plenty of competi- 
tion for this business. 

The Jones Act is not the bugaboo that 
the Alaskan people would have us be- 
lieve. I cannot believe that the Mer- 
chant Marine Committee would be so 
unsympathetic that they would not rec- 
ommend legislation to relieve the people 
of Alaska if they could present a reason- 
able case, 

Let us examine the mismanagement 
of Alaska’s unemployment compensa- 
tion laws. 
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Alaska has the dubious distinction of 
being the only State or Territory whose 
unemployment compensation funds are 
insolvent. 

Alaska borrowed $2,630,000 from the 
Federal Government in January 1957. 
It borrowed another $2,635,000 in Febru- 
ary 1958. It appears almost certain 
that Alaska will again be forced to bor- 
row another $2 million or $3 million be- 
fore the end of the year. None of these 
funds have been repaid as yet. The 
prospects for repayment are not very 
promising. 

The unemployment payroll deductions 
are 3 percent. The only other State 
with that rate is Rhode Island. Alaska 
also levies 5 percent on employees. 
Only two other States levy a tax on em- 
ployees for unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. This deficit in the 
unemployment fund, as I understand, 
amounts to over $5 million. 

Mr. PILLION. Yes. As of right now 
it is over $5 million, 

Mr. HOSMER. Would that be an ob- 
ligation of the new State? 

Mr. PILLION. Yes, it would, at the 
end of about 4 years. But, they will 
have to borrow again. They are broke 
now or very close to it. They are down 
to about a $200,000 reserve. 

Mr. HOSMER. That amounts to a 
pretty fair share of the annual tax col- 
lection, then, I take it. 

Mr. PILLION. It shows the political 
way in which they handle unemploy- 
ment funds, not based on an actuarial 
basis but a political situation. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-seven 
Members are present, not a quorum, 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 66] 
Albert Durham Morris 
Arends Eberharter Moulder 
Ashley Engle Powell 
Auchincloss Radwan 
Bailey Fenton 
Barden Gordon Rivers 
Bass, Tenn Gregory Robeson, Va. 
Bentley Gross Scott, N. C 
Breeding Gubser Scrivner 
Buckley Haskell Sheppard 
Burdick Hays, Ark Shuford 
Byrnes, Wis. Hays, Ohio — 
er 

Celler James Smith, Kans. 

* Jenkins Spence 
Clark Jensen Steed 

Kearney Trimble 

Colmer Kilburn Vinson 
Davis, Tenn. Kluczynski Vursell 
Dawson, II. Knutson Watts 
Dent LeCompte Wharton 
Dies Lennon 
Dowdy Magnuson 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
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(H. R. 7999) to provide for the admission 
of the State of Alaska into the Union, 
finding itself without a quorum, he 
caused the roll to be called, when 352 
Members responded to their names, dis- 
closing a quorum to be present, and he 
submitted herewith a list of the absentees 
for printing in the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PILLION] is recognized. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, just 
previous to this rollcall I had stated that 
the total payroll deductions for unem- 
ployment tax in Alaska amounted to 3 
percent from the employers and one- 
half percent from the employees. 

The average payroll deduction in the 
48 States is only 1.4 percent. 

The average weekly wage in Alaska is 
$138. Their unemployment compensa- 
a range from $45 to $70 per 
week. 

This maximum unemployment benefit 
of $70 per week is higher than the aver- 
age weekly wages in 17 of our States. 

This is a partial answer to Alaska’s 
high cost of living, the failure to attract 
business capital, and her other economic 
and political troubles. 

It is claimed by the. proponents of 
statehood that Alaska’s economy is de- 
pressed by the mismanagement of public 
lands by the Department of the Interior. 

Congress has already passed a law giv- 
ing Alaska two sections—Nos. 16 and 36— 
out of each township. Surveys have 
been made upon 230,000 acres which are 
now being held in trust for Alaska. 

Oil leases are being signed at the rate 
of 5,000 a year. Alaska is entitled to 
90 percent of all royalties which amount 
to 3744 percent. The backlog here is 
about 5,000 applications. 

The Small Tract Act allows individuals 
to purchase up to 5 acres at an appraised 
value of about $10 per acre for the con- 
struction of homes. There is no back- 
log in this program. 

There is no holdup or backlog on 
mining leases. A prospector can file on 
a location or a mine anywhere. 

Any person can homestead 160 acres 
for himself and 160 acres for his wife, by 
living there 2 years. There is no backlog 
in this program, 

The Territory of Alaska has never pre- 
sented any detailed or specific complaints 
or recommendations for any improve- 
ment in the administration of the public 
lands of Alaska. 

Her general, vague, unsupported, un- 
verified charges are merely a diversion- 
ary tactic in their battle for the political 
power of statehood. 

Mr. Chairman, statehood for Alaska 
will not solve the problem of representa- 
tion in Congress for all of our citizens. 
It will only open the door to and create 
a series of additional insoluable situa- 
tions. 

If Alaska with a civilian population of 
160,000 is granted statehood, what justi- 
fication can there be for denying state- 
hood to these other areas: 

First. Hawaii with a population of 
500,000 citizens where Mr. Bridges and 
the Communist-controlied ILWU will 
certainly influence or control the se- 
lection of 2 United States Senators and 
2 Representatives. 
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Second. The District of Columbia with 
830,000 citizens. If the right to vote is 
our only test, then how can we deny these 
people 2 Senators and 3 or 4 Representa- 
tives in Congress. The inhabitants, here, 
are citizens too. 

Third. The Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico has 2,500,000 citizens. By the way, 
this island, I am informed, is a hotbed 
of communism. What reason do we have 
to deny these people statehood with 2 
United States Senators and 8 to 10 
United States Representatives. 

Fourth. The Pacific island of Guam 
has a total citizenship of 65,000. They 
have their own Territorial legislature. 
They have repeatedly passed resolutions 
asking that a Delegate be sent to our 
Congress. 

That is the first demand toward state- 
hood with 2 United States Senators and 
1 Representative. 

Fifth. The Virgin Islands, with 30,000 
citizens, is also seeking a Delegate to our 
Congress. 

If we grant statehood to Alaska, we 
should also be prepared to met these ad- 
ditional demands. To grant statehood 
to Alaska and deny statehood to these 
other citizens will only aggravate our 
problems, and justly intensify the pres- 
sures for statehood and representation in 
Congress for these other citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, Alaska’s difficulties are 
primarily economic, and not political. 
She must seek to reorient her economy if 
she wants to cure her ills. Statehood is 
only a political diversion. 

Por the 48 States, statehood would be a 
tragice political misadventure. It is not 
the proper or the wise solution to this 
problem. 

This bill ought to be recommitted for 
the good of both the citizens of Alaska 
and the citizens of the 48 States. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I notice the 
gentleman referred to Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, and Puerto Rico as possible new 
States. Does the gentleman feel that we 
have made any commitments at all to 
Alaska and Hawaii relative to statehood? 

Mr. PILLION. None whatever; no one 
can make a commitment on behalf of this 
Congress or the President, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does the 
gentleman recognize that Franklin 
Roosevelt, and Harry Truman, and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower have all recom- 
mended statehood for Alaska? 

Mr. PILLON. They are all fine gen- 
tlemen, but it is rather far afield when 
the power to grant statehood lies wholly 
within the House and the Senate, and no 
one can bind the Members of this Con- 
gress in a matter such as that. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Iagree with 
the gentleman. Does the gentleman also 
realize that both political parties for 12 
years at their conventions adopted reso- 
lutions in which they favored statehood 
for Alaska? 

Mr. PILLION. It is an unfortunate 
situation that political platforms are 
drawn up in the heat of campaigns or 
just before an election for the purpose, 
as the gentleman knows, of attracting 
votes. It would be much better if our 
political parties drew up their platforms 
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at a time when they were not seeking 
votes and could consider these matters 
objectively and not for the sole purpose 
of attracting votes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does the 
gentleman realize that all Gallup polls 
taken in the last 10 years have shown 
overwhelmingly, in all sections of the 
country, that the people themselves feel 
that Alaska is entitled to statehood? 

Mr. PILLION. Well, unfortunately, 
the Gallup polls do not always reflect 
the mature judgment of the people who 
are polled. I happened to take a poll 
in my district on the question of whether 
the people in the district wanted to delay 
statehood. There were 110,000 question- 
naires sent out, and the returns, surpris- 
ingly, were 2½ to 1 in favor of delaying 
statehood until communism was eradi- 
cated from Hawaii and there would be no 
chance of Mr. Bridges and Mr. Foster 
and Khrushchev having 2 representatives 
in the United States Senate and 2 in 
this House. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I sent a 
questionnaire to the Fourth District in 
Nebraska, also some 80,000. There were 
some 20 questions on the questionnaire. 
One of them was, “Do you favor immedi- 
ate statehood for Alaska?” Seventy- 
eight percent of the votes returned, a 
large group of them, said “Yes.” 

Mr. PILLION. Well, the difference, 
T think, lies in the fact that year after 
year I have told the constituents of my 
district about the Communist situation 
in Hawaii, what Mr. Bridges has done 
there, the control he has over the Ter- 
ritorial legislature, and have told them 
recently of the Governor of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii extending an offer of a 
public office to Jack Hall, the convicted 
Communist lieutenant of Harry Bridges, 
a key figure in the international Com- 
munist conspiracy. And he was ten- 
dered a public office by the Republican 
Governor in the Territory of Hawaii. It 
indicates the strength, the political in- 
fluence, of the Communist Party in Ha- 
waii. Of course, after the people know 
the facts, both sides, you do not find them 
so eager for statehood; you do not find 
them voting 4 or 5 to 1 for statehood. 
Of course, the Hawaii Statehood Com- 
mission, as I stated here before, has spent 
$1 million or more in the past 10 years 
publicizing only the fine music, the de- 
lectation of visitors, the rhythm of the 
Hawaiian music, all of which is very nice 
but has nothing to do with the political 
problem of statehood. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. In our re- 
port on page 34 in reporting this bill it 
says: 

The Constitution itself provides that Con- 
gress shall decide wher and how new States 
shall be admitted. * * * In a long series of 
cases, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that an unincorporated Territory is 


“an inchoate State,” the ultimate destiny of 
which is statehood. 


Mr. PILLION. AsI stated in my state- 
ment here, I feel that the question of 
statehood is purely a political one, ex- 
clusively within the jurisdiction of the 
Congress, and any pronouncement such 
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as was read by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Nebraska is an attempted in- 
trusion on the part of the Supreme Court 
to tell this Congress what to do and what 
not to do. And it is time the Supreme 
Court limited itself to its proper func- 
tion and not attempt to establish politi- 
cal policy for the United States. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Of course, 
you and I live in a country where honest 
and sincere men and women, may, can, 
and do differ in their thinking, their po- 
litical thinking. 

Mr. PILLION. Surely. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. We would 
not have it any other way. 

Mr. PILLION. Naturally. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
natural. And the gentleman made a 
scholarly address as to his position on 
Alaska. To me it is almost convincing. 

Mr. PILLION. I am sorry about that 
word almost.“ 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. But I am 
trying to point out that all the Gallup 
polls and our Presidents have all recom- 
mended statehood. Perhaps they also 
may be right. At least we ought to give 
those who support statehood the right to 
an expression of opinion. 

Mr. PILLION. I certainly concede the 
sincerity of the motives of the persons 
who favor statehood. I have no quarrel 
whatever with those persons who do. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether or not he believes in 
States rights? 

Mr. PILLION. Yes; of course. 

Mr. SAYLOR. If the gentleman be- 
lieves in States rights, why does he make 
such a point of the fact that the unem- 
ployment-compensation fund being 
raised by employers and employees in 
Alaska is not the same as it is in New 
York State or in Pennsylvania? That 
is a matter for the people in Alaska to 
determine; is it not? What business is 
it of this Congress? 

Mr. PILLION. Will the gentleman 
permit me to explain that? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Yes. 

Mr. PILLION. It would, of course, 
not be any of our business if they ran 
a solvent insurance fund, but when they 
go broke, when they go bankrupt, and 
call upon the citizens of the gentleman’s 
State and the citizens of the other States, 
the taxpayers, to lend them money, 
which money I do not think will ever 
be repaid, because repayments do not 
start for 4 years, and they have a rate 
at which they pay out the funds and a 
rate at which they collect the funds, 
that do not meet, that do not match, 
that is what makes it different. If we 
lend them 82 ½ million each year for the 
next 4 years, they will owe us $10 mil- 
lion. I can see no prospect of Alaska, 
under our law, repaying the $10 million. 
It is just another means by which they 
receive moneys that they are not en- 
titled to. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to comment on that, because, looking 
at the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I found 
that the gentleman from New York just 
a week or so ago voted that his State and 
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other States of the Union could do just 
what he is complaining about Alaska 
doing—that is, borrow funds. 

Mr. PILLION. They are solvent. That 
is why they can borrow. 

Mr. SAYLOR. If they were solvent, 
they would not have to call upon the 
Federal Government for funds, would 
they? 

Mr. PILLION. In fact, New York State 
has something like $900 million in her 
unemployment fund. 

Mr.SAYLOR. I would like to ask an- 
other question. I know of no Member 
of this House of Representatives or of 
the other body in favor of communism, 
wherever it may be found. But the argu- 
ment the gentleman just made is that 
we should not admit Alaska or Hawaii 
to statehood until communism has been 
stamped out; is that so? 

Mr. PILLION. That is very much so. 
I think it would be a great tragedy to 
permit Hawaii to come in and to permit 
Harry Bridges to select 2 Senators for 
the Senate and 2 Members for the House. 

Mr. SAYLOR. J. Edgar Hoover just 
made the statement a short time ago 
that there are more Communists in New 
York City, and in the State of New York, 
than in all the rest of the country put 
together. Is the gentleman in favor of 
carrying his argument to its logical con- 
clusion, of excluding the State of New 
York, its 43 Members of this House and 
2 United States Senators, from represen- 
tation in this Congress, until the people 
of New York stamp out communism? 

Mr. PILLION. The number of Commu- 
nists has no meaning in this problem. It 
is the power that they wield. If one of 
them were the head of the security forces 
in the country, that would be as signifi- 
cant as having 1,000 card-bearing mem- 
bers of the party who did not have the 
power. There they have the power and 
they use it. That is the important thing. 
They are using it in Hawaii to the fullest 
extent. They consolidated their strength 
in the labor-union field. They consoli- 
dated their strength in the political field, 
where the ILWU is stronger than either 
the Republican or the Democratic Party 
in Hawaii. They control the politics of 
Hawaii. That is what is important. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Am I correct, then, that 
the House at the present time is consid- 
ering H. R. 7999, a bill to provide for the 
admission of Alaska as a State into the 
Union? Is that the bill that we are con- 
sidering at the present time? 

Mr. PILLION. That is correct. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Then the gentleman’s 
argument seems to be that because 
Harry Bridges has some effect, in the 
gentleman’s opinion, in Hawaii, Alaska 
should not be made a State. I should 
like to find out the logic of the gentle- 
man’s position. 

Mr. PILLION. A few years ago, as the 
gentleman will remember, Hawaii was 
the Territory that should have state- 
hood. It was the Territory that quali- 


fied in every respect, not Alaska. Alaska 
was in the background. The strategy of 
the proponents of statehood for both 
Alaska and Hawaii is to let Alaska run 
interference for Hawaii, so that Alaska 
can come in. The issue of Communists 
is not important there. But once Alaska 
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is in, the stampede will be on to give 
Hawaii statehood next. If you grant 
statehood to 160,000 people in Alaska, 
what justification could there be for 
denying statehood to 500,000 people in 
Hawaii? 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York who preceded 
the gentleman made some reference to 
the so-called shoehorn argument, that 
Alaska's statehood would act as a shoe- 
horn to achieve Hawaiian statehood. Is 
that the item to which the gentleman is 
speaking at this moment? 

Mr. PILLION. There is no question 
about it. Alaska is just running inter- 
ference for the idea of bringing in Hawaii 
immediately thereafter. 

Mr.FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr, FORRESTER. I was interested 
in the gentleman’s observation that Ha- 
waii would be the next on the list. May 
I ask the gentleman if he happens to 
have on his desk a pamphlet similar to 
the one I have on my desk, which states 
that Puerto Rico also wants us to con- 
sider statehood for it? 

Mr. PILLION. Guam and the Virgin 
Islands—they are allin there. They all 
want representation in our Congress. 
Once we go along with statehood for 
Alaska, following the 17th amendment 
we have a principle now we can stand on 
until we can adjust our situation with 
regard to representation for these peo- 
ples. Once we grant statehood for Alaska 
then, of course, the others will say they, 
too, are entitled to two Senators in the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I did want the 
gentleman to know I did have that pam- 
phlet, and that Puerto Rico is now fig- 
uring to ask for statehood also. 

Mr. PILLION. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BEAMER. I think the gentleman 
is to be congratulated on his very forth- 
right statement, and I wish to compli- 
ment him. I was going to ask the other 
gentleman from New York [Mr. O'BRIEN} 
a question, but perhaps the gentleman 
now on the floor can answer it. There 
are many questions that I think should 
be answered about this specific bill. I 
hope item by item it will be discussed 
by members of the committee. 

On page 11, at the bottom of the page, 
subsection (j), and continuing onto page 
12, there is indication that any funds 
that will be used for school purposes 
shall be prohibited from use for paro- 
chial schools. Is that in the gentleman’s 
opinion going to be discriminatory 
against Catholics or any other people 
who are religiously and diligently try- 
ing to educate the people of this country? 

Mr. PILLION. Idonot know. I really 
do not know about that. 

Mr, BEAMER, I think it is something 
that should be answered, 
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Mr. PILLION. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. O'BRIEN] perhaps can 
answer it. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Is the 
gentleman suggesting that a bill that I 
am supporting here is written so as to 
be antagonistic to any religious group? 

Mr. BEAMER. I am merely asking 
the question. I was wondering if it might 
be so implied. I do not know. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. No. The 
committee considered the separation of 
church and state, in which I very firmly 
believe, ard that is in the bill. 

Mr. BEAMER. Suppose, then, we have 
some Federal-aid-to-education proposal 
as we have had in the past. Are we go- 
ing to eliminate any parochial schools 
from such aid which might go to Alaska 
in the event it becomes a State, or any 
other present Territory becomes a State? 
I think we should project that into the 
future and determine whether or not we 
are answering all the questions in rela- 
tion to this particular issue. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If the gentleman 
will yield, my recollection is that that 
provision to which the gentleman from 
Indiana alludes is exactly the same as is 
found in other enabling bills for States. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I was interested in the 
gentleman’s colloquy with the other gen- 
tleman from New York with respect to 
the Constitution in relation to having so 
many Senators or less. Because of that, 
Jet me ask the gentleman this question: 

It is about a matter that is being talked 
about, that some of the larger States, 
if this condition is made, that the people 
there might have to go to the device of 
dividing their States into two or more 
States in order to regain their proportion 
of representation in the other body. 
Under our Constitution, would it be pos- 
sible for some of our existing States to 
divide in order to secure or in order to 
resecure for themselves representation in 
the other body to which they are now 
entitled? 

Mr. PILLION. As I understand it, the 
only State might be Texas, but as a prac- 
tical proposition it would be a rather 
difficult situation. 

Mr. HOSMER. As I understand it, in 
about 1860 a resolution was passed by 
my own State of California to divide into 
two States and enabling legislation was 
passed here in the Congress, which I 
think is still on the books, although the 
California law was taken off the books 
some 20 or 25 years later. 

Mr. PILLION. I regret to say I am 
not enough of a constitutional authority 
to give the gentleman a definite answer. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the bill. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I have asked the 
gentleman to yield simply to advise the 
members of the committee that the 
gentleman from Oklahoma who is now 
going to address us will take 5 or 10 
minutes of time and not more than 
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that, and then it will be the intention 
of the gentleman from Colorado to move 
that the Committee rise. I understand 
there are many Members who have im- 
portant engagements. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
there are more eyes upon this House 
today, across the world, than there have 
been on any matter before us this year. 

They are not only the eyes of our 
American people, who have indicated by 
every poll on the question that they 
favor, overwhelmingly, Statehood for 
Alaska. 

They are also the eyes of free men 
in all parts of the world—who look to 
see if America still stands for what we 
stood in 1776. 

LET US END COLONIALISM IN ALASKA 


No American should ever forget that 
this Nation of ours was the first colony 
— history to free itself from colonial 

e. 

The decision made, our fathers pro- 
claimed to the world the principles 
which guided them, and us, ever since. 
These principles include the equality of 
men, the inalienability of their rights, 
their consent to be governed. Another 
principle which had lighted the torch 
of revolution over a year earlier, was “no 
taxation without representation.” These 
principles have guided us to national 
greatness. 

Today, we are flouting those basic 
principles and have been for some time. 
I refer to Alaska. By the standards our 
fathers set, and by a long train of other 
abuses similar to those against which 
they revolted, Alaska is a colony. This 
is an unwelcome, hardly credible fact. 
Today, we have the opportunity to rec- 
tify it by giving to Alaska—as we have 
35 times to other areas since our Union 
was founded—the equality of Statehood, 
and government by consent, and repre- 
sentation in their taxation. Unless we 
do this, the taxation Alaskans have 
borne for 45 years will continue to be 
taxation without representation, which 
our pioneering forefathers correctly 
identified as tyranny. 

There are various ways of defining a 
colony. We can draw such a definition 
from our own colonial experience. A 
colony is a dependent area in which the 
important political decisions are made 
somewhere else. When those decisions 
also adversely affect the colony’s inhabi- 
tants—especially if for the benefit of 
residents of the superior or colonial 
power—then the latter is guilty of colo- 
nialism. The use of political power to 
create economic advantage for nonresi- 
dents of the colony is the quintessence 
of colonialism. That is happening in 
Alaska today. 

Forty-two years ago Congress passed 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act—a highly 
important and beneficial piece of legisla- 
tion. Alaska was excluded from it—ex- 
cept in the national forests—although 
Hawaii and even Puerto Rico—which 
pays no Federal taxes whatever—were 
included. Instead, Alaska got an occa- 
sional, wholly inadequate handout, in 
annual special appropriations, which 
were appreciable for only a few years, 
when national defense required them. 
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Congressmen with votes deliberately ex- 
cluded Alaska—which had no vote— 
from participation. Even in the case of 
the national forest highways, the Con- 
gress, for some years, reduced Alaska’s 
share under the established formula, de- 
priving Alaska of some $7 million—which 
was not returned to the Federal Treas- 
ury but divided among the States with 
national forests, whose Congressmen had 
the votes to switch this sum to their 
States. Every Alaskan was short- 
changed thereby for the benefit of state- 
side constituencies. This was a plain and 
unvarnished act of colonialism. 

Another more recent example: The 
Interstate Highway bill, enacted in 1956, 
contained some new and additional taxes 
on trucks, trailers, tires, and gas. Alaska 
was excluded from the benefits of this 
great supplementary highway program, 
but included in the taxation, despite the 
wholly reasonable plea of Alaska’s vote- 
less Delegate, that Alaska should be 
either included in both, or excluded from 
both. ‘Today, in consequence, whenever 
an Alaskan goes to his gas station and 
says, “Fill ’er up,” he is paying a cent a 
gallon to build the superhighways in 
every State of the Union from Alabama 
to Wyoming, but not in Alaska. That is 
colonialism. 

Under the same act, he is paying an 
additional 3 cents a pound on tires— 
likewise for throughways not in Alaska. 
There is a striking analogy between that 
3 cents a pound on tires that Alaskans 
must pay, and the 3-pence-a-pound tax 
on tea which caused our colonial fore- 
fathers to dump it into Boston Harbor. 
It was colonialism then in the Thirteen 
Colonies. It is colonialism now in the 
Alaska colony. Alaska has since been 
included in the old Federal Aid High- 
way Act, though on a reduced formula. 
But the years of Alaska’s exclusion from 
participation have left it with a negligi- 
ble highway system—3,500 miles, in an 
area one-fifth as large as the 48 States. 

Thirty-eight years ago, Congress 
passed what is officially known as the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920. In 
Alaska, it is known as the Jones Act, 
after its sponsor, the late Senator Wes- 
ley L. Jones, of the State of Washing- 
ton. The act continued for shippers of 
freight across the country and the 
oceans beyond, the beneficial alternative 
for use of either domestic or foreign car- 
riers—foreign meaning principally Ca- 
nadian. But in section 27 of the act 
were inserted the words “excluding 
Alaska,” which meant that of all 
areas—foreign and domestic—Alaskan 
consignors or consignees of shipments 
were denied the benefits of these pro- 
visions. The purpose of this discrim- 
inatory language was to benefit, instead, 
some of Senator Jones’ constituents en- 
gaged in the shipping, transfer, and 
wharfage business in his home city of 
Seattle. This it did, but at the ex- 
pense—the heavy expense—of Alaskans. 
Budding Alaskan enterprises, which had 
been shipping their manufactures 
through the port of Vancouver and over 
Canadian railways, were compelled by 
the act to ship through Seattle, tripling 
their costs and putting them out of 
business. 


Subject ever since to the Seattle 
steamship monopoly, with rates specially 
high for Alaska only, in the transfer 
charges from railway to dock, for 
wharfage, and then for ocean freight to 
and from the Alaskan community of 
origin or destination, Alaska’s cost of 
living has soared, until it is the highest 
under the flag. If anyone questions that 
this imposition by Congressional Act was 
not a flagrant example of colonialism, 
let him wait a moment to hear that 
fact judicially confirmed. 

For the Alaska Territorial Legislature, 
meeting the following year, and highly 
indignant at this discrimination, ordered 
the Territorial attorney general to take 
the matter to court. The legislators be- 
lieved that the discriminatory language 
of the Jones Act was a violation of the 
commerce clause in the Constitution, 
which, in section 9, limits the powers of 
Congress, and in the sixth paragraph 
declares: 

No preference shall be given by any regu- 
lation of commerce or revenue to the ports 
of one State over those of another. 


Ultimately, the case came before the 
United States Court, Alaska’s attorney 
general argued that the Jones Act had 
deprived Alaskans of the enjoyment of 
all the rights, advantages, and immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States, 
guaranteed them by the treaty of cession 
with Russia, and that furthermore, the 
Constitution had been specifically ex- 
tended to Alaska in section 3 of the 
Organic Act of 1912. To Alaskans, it 
looked as if Senator Jones had over- 
reached himself in his desire to benefit 
his constituents at the expense of Alas- 
kans, and they waited, with hopeful con- 
fidence, that the highest Court in the 
land would do them justice. 

The case for the Government and 
against Alaska was presented by the 
Solicitor General of the United States, a 
distinguished Philadelphia lawyer, 
James M. Beck. Let us note well the 
words of his concluding argument: 

If the Fathers had anticipated the con- 
trol of the United States over the far-distant 
Philippine Islands, would they, whose con- 
cern was the reserved rights of the States, 
have considered for a moment, a project that 
any special privilege which the interests of 
the United States might require for the ports 
of entry of the several States should by com- 
pulsion be extended to the ports of the 
colonial dependencies. 


What the United States Department 
of Justice was arguing was that any spe- 
cial privilege which the interests of the 
United States might require, should pre- 
vail over any rights claimed for the 
people of a colonial dependency. The 
colonial dependency in this case was 
Alaska. Colonialism could not have 
been avowed more frankly than it was 
by the executive branch of the Federal 
Government, defending the action of the 
legislative branch before the judicial 
branch. 

And the Supreme Court agreed with 
that view. Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
rendering the opinion for the Court, 
said, “the act does give preference to 
ports of the States over those of the 
Territory,” but that the Court could 
“find nothing in the Constitution itself 
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or its history which impels the conelu- 
sion that it was intended to deprive Con- 
gress of the power so to act’”—Alaska v. 
Troy (358 U. S. 101, February 27, 1922). 

So the highest Court of the land, now 
housed in a beautiful edifice, over whose 
portals is deeply chiseled in marble the 
legend “Equal Justice Under Law,” de- 
cided that it is legal and constitutional 
to discriminate against a Territory. Can 
anyone, any longer, assert that justice 
is equal for the residents of the colonial 
dependency, Alaska? Do we need still 
further proof that Alaska is a colony, 
80 its inhabitants victims of colonial- 

m 

For 38 years, ever since the passage 
of the Jones Act, Alaska’s voteless Dele- 
gates have introduced bills to remove 
from it the discriminatory words ex- 
cluding Alaska.” In vain. Those in- 
terests that enjoy the “special privilege,” 
to which the Solicitor General of the 
United States made reference, have the 
votes to retain it. It has cost—and con- 
tinues to cost—the people of Alaska mil- 
lions of dollars annually for the benefit 
of these vested interests in Seattle, who 
had the political power to write this dis- 
crimination into the law, and the politi- 
cal power to keep it there. That is co- 
lonialism, as crude—if not cruder—than 
any against which our forefathers 
poured out their blood and treasure. 

But that still is not all. The astro- 
nomical Alaskan costs of living are fur- 
ther raised by another manmade, state- 
side discrimination of long standing. 
We have seen colonialism at work to the 
disadvantage of the colonials in the 
Alaska dependency in two important 
fields of transportation—highways and 
steamships, We shall now see it in a 
third field—railways. 

About haf a century ago, the railways 
of the United States started developing 
so-called export-import tariffs, by which 
the rail part of the haul for overseas 
shipments was reduced. The areas to 
which these beneficial, lower rates were 
extended, were gradually increased un- 
til they included every country border- 
ing on the Pacific Ocean, except Alaska. 
Thus, the tariff on the rail haul from any 
point in the United States to the port 
of exit, Seattle, is substantially higher— 
sometimes over 100 percent—if the tag 
on the shipment indicates that its ulti- 
mate destination is in Alaska. For the 
same article, originating in the same fac- 
tory, shipped in the same way, even in 
the same car—in other words, for the 
identical service—the charge to Alaskans 
is higher than if the tag shows the ship- 
ment is destined for Hawaii, Japan, 
Australia, the West Coast of Mexico, 
Central or South America, or even Com- 
munist China. Alaskans began, 10 years 
ago, to protest to the railroads against 
this exclusive discrimination. They got 
nowhere. Five years ago, they were en- 
couraged by enlisting the support of the 
General Services Administration. Its 
concern was aroused not so much for 
Alaskans in general, but because the 
Federal Government itself was being 
charged the higher rate on supplies and 
materials destined for the military bases 
in Alaska. The General Services Ad- 


ministration was likewise unable to per- 
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suade the railroads to give Alaska the 
same treatment accorded all other areas 
in the Pacific. The General Services Ad- 
ministration then started a formal pro- 
ceeding before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Docket No. 31755, entitled 
“United States of America against Great 
Northern Railway Company et al.”— 
the “al” being nearly all the other rail- 
ways—was decided last June 6. It need 
surprise no one that it was decided ad- 
versely to Alaska. 

So again we have a situation where in- 
terests in the United States—in this case, 
the railways—levy discriminatory rates 
against the residents of the colonial de- 
pendency Alaska. 

Statehood would put an end to the dis- 
crimination in the Jones Act. That much 
is implicit in the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion. It might not automatically secure 
for Alaska the export-import tariffs en- 
joyed by every other area in the Pacific. 
But give to the new State of Alaska an 
Alaska Congressional Delegation, with 
votes, and all of us know that discrimi- 
nation would not long endure. 

Surveys by the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, made public last January, show 
that the cost of living was 41.7 percent 
higher in Juneau than in Washington, 
56.7 percent higher in Anchorage, and 66 
percent higher in Fairbanks. These fig- 
ures are already obsolete, for since they 
were issued the Seattle Steamship 
monopoly has demanded—and secured, 
over the protests of Alaskans—another 
15 percent increase in freight rates. 

These are only a few of the instances 
of colonialism visited on Alaska. 

Another flagrant example is in the 
salmon fisheries, once Alaska’s greatest 
natural resource, and the Nation's great- 
est fishery resource. Alaska was the one 
and only Territory denied the right to 
manage its fisheries and wildlife. The 
canned salmon industry, headquartered 
in the Puget Sound area, has fought 
every Alaska attempt to increase the 
limited amount of self-government af- 
forded by the Organic Act of 1912. They 
were sufficiently influential to keep the 
control of the fisheries in a Federal bu- 
reau—where they wanted it. For 45 
years, ever since their first legislature, 
Alaskans have pleaded with Congress to 
‘transfer the fisheries to Territorial con- 
trol and to prevent thereby the depletion 
which they foresaw and which has now 
taken place, with tragic consequences 
for the Alaskan fishermen, and the 
Alaskan public generally. From a high 
of over 8 million cases in the middle 
1930's, the pack has dropped to less 
than 3 million cases in each of the last 
3 years. So serious was the decline, that 
the Eisenhower administration felt 
obliged—for 3 successive years—to de- 
clare the fishing communities to be 
disaster areas. 

The Alaskans’ principal grievance is 
directed against a device—the fish tray 
a large structure anchored in the path 
of the salmon, which catches them in 
large quantities—too large for conserva- 
tion. The fish traps have been abolished 
in the other Pacific salmon areas, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Washington, and Oregon, 
where the people control the resource. 
The fish-trap ownership is concentrated 
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chiefly in a few absentee companies. 
The 23 successive legislatures, memorials, 
directed at Congress, have requested the 
abolition of the traps. Bills introduced 
in each Congress by Alaska’s voteless 
Delegate, have made the same request. 
Finally, in a desperate effort to be heard, 
the people of Alaska, on a referendum in 
1948, voted 19,712 to 2,624—a ratio of 
over 7 to 1—for trap abolition. All of 
this was in vain, however, and there has 
been no Congressional action. 

The Federal agency supposed to regu- 
late the salmon fishery—for the last 18 
years the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the Department of the Interior—despite 
its manifest failure to check the steady 
decline in the resource and carry out its 
prescribed conservation function, does 
not object to retention of the traps. 
Thus, in a conflict between the few 
stateside fish-trap beneficiaries, and 
virtually the entire population of Alaska, 
the Federal agency throws its full weight 
and authority on the side of the special 
privilege ir the colonial power, and over- 
rides the far greater interest of Alaskans. 
That is colonialism. But let no one 
doubt that the entire American people 
are not also the victims in the loss of 
tax revenue, in the cost of disaster relief, 
and in the destruction of a once great 
national resource. 

These are by no means all of the ex- 
amples of colonialism which have ham- 
pered the development of Alaska, and 
which should have long since have been 
ended. It would take hours to relate 
them all. 

Is it not regrettable that at a time 
when colonialism is agitating the world 
as never before in its history, and is so 
clearly on its way out—except within 
the orbit of Russian imperialism—the 
United States has missed this great op- 
portunity to be true to its traditions 
and give mankind a clear example, by 
action, of what our Nation has so long 
stood for? 

Is it not a paradox that while we have 
failed to take this obvious course, Great 
Britain appears to have appreciated the 
world tide, and has been rapidly grant- 
ing her form of self-government to her 
former colonies? Consider the list of 
new governments which have been 
granted independence either within or 
without the British Commonwealth: 
India, in 1947, Pakistan and Burma in 
1948, Ceylon in 1955, and Sudan in 1956, 
Ghana and Malaya in 1957, and the 
West Indies Federation in 1958. 

It is high time that we Americans put 
an emphatic and decisive stop to colo- 
nialism—which we now practice in un- 
fair and oppressive form against the 
pioneering Americans of Alaska—and 
provide by action here for admission of 
Alaska as our 49th State. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Iam glad to yield 
to my distinguished friend from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man has founded his remarks on the 
idea of colonialism, Of course, we have 
Puerto Rico and something over 2 mil- 
lion people as opposed to some 80,000 in 
Alaska. I would like to know if the gen- 


tleman proposes to give statehood to 
Puerto Rico, to the Virgin Islands, to 
Hawaii, to Guam, and to any other out- 
lying Territories on the ground that 
otherwise we are guilty of what the gen- 
tleman thinks is such a terrible thing 
as colonialism. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I will say to my 
good friend that I do not think we can 
establish in the case of these other areas 
a case for colonialism that is clearly 
established in our treatment of Alaska. 
I do not believe, until you have that 
kind of case established, that you can 


make a case for justice and equity in 


these other places as you can in Alaska. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON, I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York. 

Mr, O’BRIEN of New York. Would 
the gentleman not agree that at least 
70 percent of the people in Puerto Rico 
do not want statehood; that if we are 
discussing colonialism in relative terms, 
they have more self-government than 
the incorporated Territory of Alaska be- 
cause they elect their own governor and 
they keep their own taxes? Alaska, 
which is an incorporated Territory, the 
highest status next to statehood, has less 
self-government than Puerto Rico. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman has made a very nice 
speech, particularly to readjust these 
freight rates. But I think he has been 
in something of a semantic shuffle on 
the matter of colonialism. I would not 
like to see this record go with that un- 
challenged. Colonialism as it is known 
as a word throughout the world today is 
something entirely different from the 
situation that we have in Alaska. It is 
the domination by one nation of a peo- 
ple of a different land, of supposedly a 
lesser economic and social development, 
The gentleman relates this to the people 
of the United States who rebelled in 1776 
and if he does, he relates it to something 
that was entirely different, because it 
was 151 years before 1776 that the peo- 
ple came to this continent and started 


the creation of a new and separate cul- 


ture, government, and environment. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
disagree with my friend, and I do not 
yield further, for a speech. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. T yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. Can the gentleman 
tell us how much tonnage would be 
shipped to Alaska that is not being 
shipped now because of the Jones Act 
discrimination? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I have no infor- 
mation on that point. I can only pre- 
sume, in answer to that question, that 
if freight rates were lower there would 
be an increase in freight shipments to 
that area. 

Mr, PILLION. Freight rates, of 
course, do not enter into this. As far as 
the bill eliminating the Jones Act dis- 
crimination is concerned, to which the 
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gentleman referred, is there any idea 
how much would be shipped up to 
Alaska? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Iam sorry I can- 
not supply that information to the 
gentleman, but I think it is a fair as- 
sumption that a lowering of freight 
rates would bring about greater busi- 
ness interests in that area, greater 
population, and greater traffic in 
freight, 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for the ad- 
mission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills, a joint resolution, and 
concurrent resolutions of the House of 
the following titles: 


H. R. 1342. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Helen Harvey; 

H. R.1466. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Thomas B. Meade; 

H. R. 2763. An act for the relief of Hong-to 


. 

H. R. 4215. An act amending sections 22 
and 24 of the Organic Act of Guam; 

H. R. 4445. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Mr. Shirley B. Stebbins; 

H.R.6176. An act for the relief of Fouad 
George Baroody; 

H. R.6528. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lyman C. Murphey; 

H. R.6731. An act for the relief of Harry 
Slatkin; 

H. R. 7203. An act for the relief of Dwight 
J. Brohard; 

H. R. 7645. An act to provide for the re- 
lease of restrictions and reservations con- 
tained in instrument conveying certain land 
by the United States to the State of Wis- 
consin; 

H. R. 8039. An act for the relief of Ed- 
ward L. Munroe; 

H.R.8071. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to convey an easement 
over certain property of the United States 
located in Princess Anne County, Va., known 
as the Fort Story Military Reservation, to 
the Norfolk Southern Rallway Co. in ex- 
change for other lands and easements of 
said company; 

H. R. 8433. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Laurence D. Talbot (retired); 

H. R. 8448. An act for the relief of Willie 
C. Williams; 

H. R.9012. An act for the relief of Alex- 
ander Grossman; 

H. R. 9109. An act for the relief of John A. 
Tierney; 

H. R. 9362. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States to Post 924, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States; 

H. R. 9395. An act for the relief of Cornelia 
V. Lane; 

H. R. 9490. An act for the relief of Sidney 
A. Coven; 

H. R. 9514. An act for the relief of Valley- 
dale Packers, Inc.; 

H. R. 9788. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to conyey to the city of 
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Macon, Ga., a parcel of land in the said city 
of Macon containing 5.39 acres, more or less; 

H. R. 9775. An act for the relief of William 
J. McGarry; 

H. R. 9991. An act for the relief of Felix 
Garcia; 

H. R. 9992. An act for the relief of James 
R. Martin and others; 

H. J. Res. 586. Joint resolution to authorize 
the designation of the week beginning on 
October 13, 1958, as National Olympic Week; 

H. Con. Res. 17. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Document No. 232, 84th Congress; 
and 

H. Con. Res. 228. Concurrent resolution au- 
orizing the printing as a House document 
of the pamphlet entitled “Our American 
Government. What is it? How Does It 
Function?” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5836) entitled “An act to readjust postal 
rates and to establish a Congressional 
policy for the determination of postal 
rates, and for other purposes.” 


POSTAL RATE READJUSTMENT 


Mr. MURRAY submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
5836) to readjust. postal rates and to 
establish a Congressional policy for the 
determination of postal rates, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
inquire of the majority leader if it his 
purpose to call up this conference report 
tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The conference 
report will be the first order of business 
tomorrow, and thereafter the considera- 
tion of the Alaska statehood bill will 
continue, 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night tonight, May 21, to file a report 
on the bill H. R. 12591, including, of 
course, supplemental views. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is the gentleman also 
incorporating in his request provision 
for a minority report? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes; all supplemental 
views, including minority views. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON ASTRO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE EXPLORA- 
TION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Astronautics and Space 
Exploration may have until midnight 
Saturday to file a unanimous report 
on H. R. 12575, a bill to provide for re- 
search into problems of flight within 
and outside of the earth’s atmosphere, 
and for other purposes; in other words, 
the so-called outer space agency that 
will be established. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LIBERALIZING OUR SOCIAL 
SECURITY SYSTEM 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, in the past 6 
years, on numerous occasions I have 
spoken on the floor of this House to 
urge that we liberalize and humanize 
our social security system. 

During my three terms in Congress, 
I have introduced and spoken in sup- 
port of a number of my bills which 
would: 

First. Lower the retirement age to 60 
for men and 55 for women. 

Second. Eliminate the age limit for 
total and permanent disability benefits. 

Third. Strike out the “work clause” 
for persons over 65. 

Fourth. Increase the minimum 
monthly benefits. 

Fifth. Provide a 10 percent increase 
in all benefits. 

Sixth. Eliminate the penalty for 
women who retire at age 62; and other 
corrective and necessary measures. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today to again 
speak in behalf of my bill, H. R. 2865, 
which was reintroduced January 1957. 
Briefly, it will provide full social se- 
curity benefits to men at age 60 and 
women at age 55. I am convinced that 
the task at hand is to improve and 
alleviate the condition of many of our 
senior citizens who, because of factors 
beyond their control, are unable to 
work or find employment. My bill is an 
important means to this good end. 

As I have stated on prior occasions 
the purpose of our social security sys- 
tem is to further the social, economic, 
and psychological well-being of the 
people in such a way that consideration 
is given to their individual capacities 
and their basic needs. It is becoming 
continually more apparent that our 
present retirement age requirements in- 
tensify the social problems of thousands 
of neglected, needy persons in this 
country. 

The objectives of my proposal do not 
present a radical change in the primary 
purpose of the Social Security Act. But, 
I believe, the legislation would give the 
system the ability to be more responsive 
to the widely differing needs of older 
workers in our country. Moreover, with 
a lower retirement age many of our 
younger people, among the 5 million un- 
employed, will have an opportunity for 
work that is not presently within their 
grasp. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe for 1 
minute that there would be mass re- 
tirement of employed workers in re- 
sponse to my legislation. It is difficult 
to imagine that a healthy and happily 
employed worker of 60 will leave his job 
for a chance to collect a monthly re- 
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tirement check of $60 or $80 or even 
the maximum benefit of $108.50. The 
incentive to do this is simply not there. 
It is a fact that those who work and can 
work remain on the job far beyond the 
minimum retirement age. And the 
great majority of those who do retire, 
do not do so by choice but because of 
poor health, family decisions and other 
reasons. A small 5 percent retire volun- 
tarily while they are in good health to 
take advantage of the benefits they are 
offered. 

I am aware of the fact that this pro- 
posal will cost money. But, at a time 
when we badly need an increase in con- 
sumer purchasing power, it would seem 
to be the best kind of economic, as well 
as humanitarian policy, to put this 
money into the hands of people who 
will spend it immediately for the neces- 
sities of life. 

Undoubtedly the enactment of this 
legislation will call for some adjustment 
in the social security tax schedules, but 
I believe that the workers of this coun- 
try will be willing to make these in- 
creased contributions with the knowl- 
edge that this is a form of investment 
in their own future protection. 

Mr. Speaker, since 1953 when I first 
came to Congress, Iam happy to say, we 
have made much progress in improving 
and liberalizing the social security sys- 
tem. In 1956, we eradicated for all time 
the bugaboo—that 65 is the only age of 
retirement—which had hamstrung the 
system since it was established back in 
1935. The action of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in reducing the eligibility 
age for women to 62 was a first step in 
a realistic retirement policy. 

Mr. Speaker, although many inequi- 
ties were created by granting actuarially 
reduced benefits to women workers and 
wives, and full benefits to widows, one 
good thing resulted—the days when our 
retirement-age figures have gone un- 
questioned—and age 65 remains invio- 
late—were ended. The response of the 
American people to the reduction of the 
retirement age, and the institution of 
disability benefits brought about by the 
1956 amendments, shows that they know 
that retirement is not linked to any tra- 
ditional age but depends, in large part, 
upon the vicissitudes of life. 

Mr. Speaker, although the artificial 
age barriers to employment are no meas- 
ure of an individual’s ability to work, 
it has been shown conclusively that 
many of our older citizens are too old to 
be employed but much too young to be 
eligible for social-security benefits. I 
believe that this is a situation which we 
cannot tolerate here in the United 
States. The basic problem of the pres- 
ent is to see to it that the disadvantaged 
of this country obtain their share of 
America’s abundance, a larger freedom 
from insecurity, and a better cushion 
against job discrimination because of 
age. 

It is my firm belief that the American 
people want this Congress to act favor- 
ably on this legislation. My bill will 
enable us to take another step forward 
in our social security system—a system 
which is based on the principle that con- 
tributions throughout working life shall 
provide the kind of retirement income 
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which preserves dignity and individual 
security for the deserving citizens of the 
United States. I hope the Ways and 
Means Committee will give thoughtful 
and favorable consideration to this bill 
now. By doing so, we will alleviate 
many hardships in millions of American 
homes. 


THE NEED FOR AN EXPANDED PRO- 
GRAM FOR FORESTRY RESEARCH 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have introduced today a bill which 
is designed to expand our present pro- 
gram of research in forestry and forest 
products, and for other purposes, This 
bill is declaratory of the present policy 
of the Congress to promote the efficient 
production, marketing, and utilization of 
the products of the forest. For the at- 
tainment of this policy, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
conduct and to stimulate research in the 
development, conservation, and manage- 
ment of forests and the production, mar- 
keting, and utilization of forest products 
in their broadest aspects. 

To implement this Congressional 
policy the Secretary of Agriculture by the 
terms of this bill is authorized to cooper- 
ate and enter into contracts with col- 
leges, school and universities and with 
other public and private organizations 
and individuals. Any contracts or agree- 
ments made pursuant to this authority 
shall contain requirements making the 
results of research and investigation 
available to the public through dedica- 
tion, assignment to the Government, or 
such other means as the Secretary may 
determine. In entering into such con- 
tracts or in making cooperative arrange- 
ments the Secretary may arrange for the 
utilization of graduate students in the 
research performed under such contracts 
or agreements and shall take such 
measures as he deems appropriate to 
stimulate interest by graduate students 
in the development and application of all 
phases of forestry and forest products 
utilization research. 

In carrying out the intent and spirit 
of this bill, the Secretary shall empha- 
size to the extent practicable special and 
early attention to the development of 
new uses and products for low-value 
timber, wood residues, and other prod- 
ucts, in the improvement and more effi- 
cient production, harvesting, processing, 
marketing, and use of timber, lumber, 
and other wood products, and the devel- 
opment of new and improved scientific 
and technical methods and equipment 
for the development, conservation, and 
management of forests and for produc- 
ing, marketing, and utilizing forest prod- 
ucts. The emphasis on expanded for- 
estry research programs is well placed. 
Forestry is not a short-time proposition. 
Where this Nation stands in timber sup- 
ploy at the end of the century depends 
largely on actions taken during the next 
two decades. Rapid acceleration of re- 
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cent encouraging forestry trends is vital 
if the timber resources of the Nation are 
to be reasonably abundant 50 years 
hence. Because of the magnitude of 
potential demand, and the difficulty of 
extending more intensive forestry to the 
millions of small holdings, time is impor- 
tant. The potential of the land is ade- 
quate. Our challenge is to make better 
use of it soon. 

My study reveals that the greatest 
need for research in forestry not now 
being met is for basic or fundamental 
work. Progress in the solution of the 
many problems facing our forestry today 
depends on constantly increasing knowl- 
edge obtained by research and experi- 
ence, Iam happy to report that a very 
considerable amount of research, es- 
pecially applied research, is now being 
done by the Federal and State govern- 
ments, and by private and industrial 
interests. However, because of the pres- 
sure exerted on these organizations for 
immediate results having direct practical 
application in the management of forest 
properties are in the harvesting and util- 
ization of the timber crop, they can be 
expected to do little research of a really 
basic nature. If this sorely needed basic 
research is done, it will have to be per- 
formed by educational institutions, es- 
pecially private colleges and universities, 
and the more forward looking private 
interests, through outright grants, fel- 
lowships, and particularly research as- 
sistanceships. 

It is reassuring to note that for the 
first time in many years, our forests are 
growing more wood than we are using. 
Annual wood growth is increasing at an 
accelerated rate, Our commercial forest 
area is expanding. The practice of good 
forestry on private forest lands—farm, 
industrial, and other—is spreading rap- 
idly. Some of the most intensive forest 
management is on the lands of wood- 
using industries and other private 
owners. 

These facts, bright as they are, do not 
necessarily mean we shall have more 
wood than we can use in the years ahead. 
Our population is growing; our consump- 
tion of wood is increasing. Industry and 
government estimates indicate we will 
use wood in an increasing rate in the 
years to come. To keep forest growths 
ahead of our timber needs is our for- 
estry job today. Many of us fail to re- 
alize the significant role our forests play 
in our economy from day to day. Like 
so many things, we have taken our great 
forest resources for granted. In my own 
State of Missouri, the forests have always 
played an important part in the economy 
of Missouri. The half of the population 
living in cities is not as acutely aware 
of their dependence on timber crops as 
are those living on farms and in small 
communities, but they nonetheless af- 
fected by the condition and productivity 
of the forests and forest industries. A 
recent survey published by the United 
States Department of Commerce shows 
that 3 out of every 100 persons employed 
in the industries, trades, and businesses 
of Missouri were employed in industries 
directly dependent on timber for their 
raw material. Add to that figure the de- 
pendents of those so employed, and the 
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relation of the forests to the State's wel- 
fare becomes apparent. These statistics 
when multiplied by 48 give us a better 
understanding of the importance of our 
forests to our overall economy. 

Fundamental research is essential in 
determining the basic facts and prin- 
ciples upon which forest management 
and the utilization of forest products 
depend. Research of this type is basic- 
ally of general application and as such 
is a matter for public participation. 
Federal forest research has placed 
greater emphasis on forest inventory, 
forest protection, the economic aspects of 
forest management, and the utilization 
of forest products. This should be done 
through a reorientation program and not 
through increased appropriations. State 
and private agencies should be en- 
couraged to expand their programs of 
forest research. Better coordination to 
avoid competition and duplication be- 
tween Federal, State, and private agen- 
cies should be effected through the 
establishment of a National Forest Re- 
search Advisory Council representative 
of private, State, and Federal organiza- 
tions interested in forest research. The 
results of research investigations and 
studies of forest management and utili- 
zation should be readily available and 
currently disseminated to all public and 
private forest agencies, and the forest in- 
dustries and landowners. The bill which 
I have introduced today is a step in the 
right direction. To provide for the needs 
of the future we must plan and think in 
terms of the needs of the future. This 
can only be accomplished by a properly 
programed plan for the future. 

Starting almost from scratch at the 
beginning of this century, American for- 
estry has made remarkable advances in 
the past 50 years. What men of vision 
half a century ago saw in the years ahead 
fell far short of what actually came to 
pass. They failed to fully foresee the 
astounding developments that have 
taken place in science, agriculture, and 
industry. They could not know that a 
half century would bring two world wars. 
All of these things made their impact on 
the forests and on the course of forestry. 
Forestry, then, should go steadily for- 
ward. Its potentialities for contributing 
to national prosperity, security, and 
progress are very great. Fifty years from 
now, as today, the strength of the Nation, 
will lie in its people and in its resources. 


SAFETY IN THE AIR 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragic aircraft accident involving a 
civilian plane and a National Guard jet 
in the Washington area yesterday, the 
second of its kind in a short period of 
time, most forcibly emphasizes the need 
for Congressional action designed to 
minimize and possibly eliminate these 
terrible accidents. 

While it is true that Congress has given 
considerable attention in the past to the 
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general problem of regulating air traffic, 
both military and civilian, the occur- 
rence of these accidents appears to indi- 
cate that final solutions must be found at 
the earliest possible moment. 

The problems involved here are not 
easy of solution since they concern mili- 
tary as well as civilian aviation. Due 
consideration must be given, to be sure, 
to both of these branches of our great 
aviation system. Obviously, security 
considerations and the farflung opera- 
tions of military aircraft must be kept 
in our minds, but it is also true that the 
safety of civilian aircraft and their 
passengers must be safeguarded. 

I hope and urge that the various Con- 
gressional committees having jurisdiction 
over air traffic in these respective fields 
will be prompted by these recent acci- 
dents to take immediate action in order 
to provide a definite, workable system 
under which air traffic can be effectively 
regulated in the interest of the national 
security and public safety. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INDEPEND- 
ENT AVIATION AGENCY 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, another 
air tragedy occurred yesterday which 
again emphasizes the compelling need 
for immediate action to place authority 
and responsibility in someone to coordi- 
nate the use of air space by civil and 
military aircraft. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, another airliner 
bashed out of the skies by a military 
jet—12 dead. Only last month a similar 
mishap in Nevada killed 49. 

Therefore, I have today introduced 
legislation to establish an independent 
aviation agency with complete jurisdic- 
tion over the flight of all types of air- 
craft. 

This is no hastily conceived proposal. 
It is based on extensive hearings on air 
safety by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. It is a step 
urged by leading experts in aviation. 

Recent tragic midair collisions dra- 
matically underscore the need for this 
legislation. 

As the committee pointed out in its 
report to the House on its investigation 
of the Grand Canyon accident 2 years 
ago, the old “see and be seen” principle 
of preventing midair collisions is out of 
date in this jet age of high-speed, high- 
altitude flight. 

Regulations and procedures were 
tightened following the committee’s in- 
vestigation of the Grand Canyon acci- 
dent and subsequent mid-air collisions. 
Amazing progress has been made in 
modernizing our civil airways for the jet 


age. 

The Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, as the legislative 
committee concerned with the policy 
considerations involved in this problem, 
has, over a period of years, given a great 
amount of attention to various aspects 
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of the air safety problem. It was pri- 
marily through the efforts of our com- 
mittee that the military and civil offi- 
cials of the Government were induced to 
reconcile the two different systems of 
air navigation being pursued sepa- 
rately—TACAN, VR/DM E- and that is 
now being accomplished—see House Re- 
port No. 592, 84th Congress, Ist session. 
However, there still exists a need for 
unified control of airspace use and for 
further coordination of air navigation 
and traffic control responsibilities in the 
executive branch of the Government. 
The committee, in January of 1957, sub- 
mitted a report to the House—House Re- 
port No. 2972, 84th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion—pointing out that new equipment 
and new concepts of air traffic control 
must be adopted to meet existing and 
future problems. 

In addition, the Commerce Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee of the House, un- 
der the able chairmanship of the Honor- 
able Prince Preston, has recognized the 
serious nature of this problem, and fully 
supported the increased budget requests 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
for funds to speed up the improvement 
of existing airways. In its most recent 
eos on this subject that committee 
said: 

The ultimate objective should be the cre- 
ation of one civil aviation agency with com- 
plete jurisdiction over the use of airspace 
by all types of aircraft. 


Again, in the 85th Congress a further 
report on airspace use problems—House 
Report No. 1272, 85th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion—was submitted by the Commerce 
Committee, pointing up the relation- 
ship of airspace use problems to the con- 
tinued safe and orderly development of 
civil aviation. In this report the atten- 
tion of the House was called to the Cur- 
tis recommendation for an independent 
Federal Aviation Agency, as an ultimate 
requirement, and to his interim recom- 
mendation for an Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board. 

The need for action now was pointed 
out in the report submitted by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board Monday in which 971 
valid near-miss reports for 1957 were 
discussed. 

The airspace over the United States is 
one of our great natural resources. Civil 
and military aviation must share that 
airspace. Because of divided authority 
between civilian agencies and the mili- 
tary, there has been a lack of coordina- 
tion on the allocation of airspace. 

As the CAB pointed out in its report, 
every day 200,000 or more persons fiy 
safely through the airspace over the 
United States. They are entitled to the 
maximum protection that can be pro- 
vided. The hazards resulting from es- 
sential operation of military aircraft 
must be reduced to the minimum. 

I am confident that new procedures 
and rules of the air can be worked out 
to reduce those hazards. What we need 
to do is create an agency to control our 
airspace and give that agency the per- 
sonnel and the tools to get the job done. 

Dispersion of authority and responsi- 
bility has been one of our great prob- 
lems. Efforts to solve traffic-control 


problems have been delayed or bogged 
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down in a labyrinth of Federal agencies. 
The situation has been one ideal for 
buckpassing and confusion. 

And all this time we have been de- 
pending on the airplane to defend our 
country and to play a role of growing 
importance in the national transporta- 
tion system. 

At the time of our hearings on the 
proposal to create an interim Airways 
Modernization Board—Public Law 85- 
1i33—I expressed a desire to hold hear- 
ings on this proposed permanent avia- 
tion agency this year; however, in view 
of the anticipated report from the exec- 
utive branch, on January 15, 1959, we 
had deferred taking up this matter to 
allow the executive branch to complete 
its study and come forward with a de- 
tailed legislative recommendation. Re- 
cent events make it perfectly clear that 
we can no longer wait for this recom- 
mendation, although I do believe that 
sufficient time and progress has been 
made by the executive branch so that 
they can indicate their specific recom- 
mendations on this problem. 

There has been plenty of study of 
the problem. On December 31, 1955, 
William B. Harding submitted his re- 
port to the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, recommending that a study 
of aviation facilities requirements be 
made to provide for more efficient use 
of national airspace, integrate civil and 
military expenditures for aviation fa- 
cilities and to determine what kind of 
Government organization is required to 
control use of the airspace. Subse- 
quently, the President appointed Edward 
P. Curtis as Special Assistant for Avia- 
tion Facilities Planning and directed 
him to make such a study which was 
completed on May 10, 1957, and sub- 
mitted to the President. 

The rt contained recommenda- 
tions for meeting the Nation’s require- 
ment for aviation facilities and pre- 
sented an organizational program. 

The Curtis report came to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

First. Airways operations and control 
must be modernized through a compre- 
hensive and continuous research and 
development program, 

Second. The program must be imple- 
mented with a Government organization 
geared to meet the modern-day require- 
2 of both civil and military avia- 

on. 

Third. Such a Government organiza- 
tion should include the following: 

(a) An Airways Modernization Board 
to handle the research and develop- 
ment aspects of the problem—this was 
accomplished by Public Law 85-133, 
which became effective on August 14, 
1957. 

(b) The appointment of a special as- 
sistant to the President on aviation 
matters until a permanent organization 
can be created. This was accom- 
plished on June 14, 1957, by the ap- 
pointment of Elwood P. Quesada. 

(c) The establishment of an inde- 
pendent Federal Aviation Agency into 
which are consolidated all of the essen- 
tial management functions necessary to 
support the common needs of the mili- 
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815 spa civilian aviation of the United 


3 principal functions of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency would be the fol- 
lowing: 

First. Development of long-range air- 
space programs, national airspace pol- 
icy and the assignment of all United 
States airspace. 

Second. Establishment and operation 
of the air navigation and traffic control 
system of the United States. 

Third. The research and develop- 
ment functions temporarily assigned to 
the Airways Modernization Board. 

Fourth. The prescription and revision 
of all air safety regulations. 

Fifth. Investigation of air accidents, 
including military aircraft involving 
civil damage. 

Specifically, this bill would amend the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 to do the 
following things: 

First. Establish an independent Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency headed by a civ- 
ilian Federal aviation administrator. 
The CAA, which is now part of the De- 
partment of Commerce, would become 
the nucleus of the new Federal Aviation 
Agency. 

Second. The functions of the Airways 
Modernization Board would be trans- 
ferred to the new Agency. 

Third. ‘The authority to prescribe civil 
air regulations and air-traffic rules would 
be transferred from the CAB to the new 
agency; however, appeal to CAB would 
be provided from proposed rules which 
would, in the opinion of users of the air- 
ways, impose undue burdens on them, 

Fourth. The responsibility for the al- 
location of United States airspace would 
be vested in the Administrator. 

Fifth. Provision is made in the bill for 
staffing the new Agency with civilian per- 
sonnel, but calling for appropriate liai- 
son with the military in order to accom- 
modate national defense requirements. 
The Administrator is authorized to es- 
tablish such military advisory groups as 
he may deem necessary in this connec- 
tion. 

Sixth. The Administrator would have 
the authority to disapprove the location 
of military, civil and joint civil-military 
airports as well as runway layouts, in 
order to avoid airspace and traffic-con- 
trol problems which would result from 
inappropriately located or uncoordinated 
airports and facilities, 

Seventh. The CAB would continue to 
have as its major responsibility, the eco- 
nomic regulation of commercial air car- 
riers, and assume almost completely a 
quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative role. 

Eighth. The CAB would retain its 
present function of aircraft accident in- 
vestigation, except to the extent that it 
might delegate this responsibility to the 
Federal Aviation Agency in the case of 
minor accidents; as well as the respon- 
sibility of reviewing airmen certificate 
denials, revocations, and suspensions. 
Certificates would be issued by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency in the field of civil 
aviation. 

This bill makes no substantive changes 
in the law not necessitated by the crea- 
tion of this new Agency and the conse- 
quent transfer of functions. 
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INCREASE IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSEI. Mr. Speaker, on May 
8, 1958, I introduced H. R. 12397, to 
amend title II of the Social Security 
Act to increase benefits by 15 percent 
across the board. I sincerely believe 
that this modest increase in social secu- 
rity benefits is essential if the system 
is to fulfill its purpose as set forth by 
one of its founders, Michigan State’s 
Edwin E. Witte, namely, “to assure all 
Americans in all contingencies of life 
a minimum income sufficient for exist- 
ence in accordance with prevailing con- 
cepts of decency.” 

Specifically this bill would have the 
effect of, first, increasing the minimum 
monthly benefit payable to a retired or 
disabled individual or survivor or de- 
pendent from $30 to $34.50; second, in- 
creasing the minimum family benefits 
from $50 to $57.50 per month; third, 
increasing the maximum monthly fam- 
ily benefit from $200 to $230; and 
fourth, increasing the maximum lump- 
sum death payment from $255 to 
$292.50, with the 15 percent increase to 
apply throughout the benefit structure 
between these minimum and maximum 
amounts. 

The present average benefit for a re- 
tired aged individual is about $65 a 
month, for a totally disabled person 
over 50 it is about $75 a month and for 
an aged widow it is only about $50 a 
month. I contend that these amounts 
are shockingly low in times like these 
and are insufficient to provide subsist- 
ence for most of these people. Even 
the maximum individual payment of 
$108.50 is barely adequate in these days 
of ever-rising prices for food, shelter, 
and medical care. 

The simple fact is that the social- 
security benefit structure has not kept 
pace with the rising cost of living and 
increased wages. Therefore, the rela- 
tive economic position of our retired 
workers, dependents, and survivors is 
steadily deteriorating. The original act 
in 1935 provided for a range of monthly 
benefits from $10 to $85 to take effect 
in 1940. This was not considered lux- 
urious at that time when the cost of 
living was only about 59.9 percent of the 
1947-49 level. In the 18 years since 
1940 the cost of living has gone up more 
than 100 percent to 122.5 but the maxi- 
mum social-security benefit has lagged 
shamefully, having increased only about 
35 percent. 

The last increase in social-security 
benefits was voted in 1954. But between 
1954 and 1957 disposable per capita in- 
come went up 12 percent and average 
weekly wages in manufacturing went up 
14.6 percent. As we are all painfully 
aware, the consumer price index has 
risen 6.7 percent from 1954 to date. 
But this figure does not tell the whole 
story. The elements of the cost of liv- 
ing for an elderly retired person are 
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quite different from those for a younger 
person. While the older family may 
spend relatively less than the average 
for homes and home furnishings they 
spend substantially more for medical 
care, and medical costs have risen more 
rapidly than any other element of the 
cost of living. These costs in Novem- 
ber 1957 were 40 percent above the 1947 
49 level while the overall consumer price 
index rose 21.6 percent in the same pe- 
riod. The impact of this serious in- 
crease in medical costs can be appreci- 
ated when we realize that, according to 
a nationwide survey, persons over 65 in- 
cur 57 percent greater medical costs than 
does the general population. And hos- 
pital expenses for the average person in 
this age group are 92 percent greater 
than for the population as a whole. 

So much for the overall problem. Let 
us look at the situation from the stand- 
point of an individual retired family. 
Several years ago a labor union in my 
State of Michigan worked out a budget 
for an elderly ccuple in Detroit. It was 
not an extravagant budget in any 
sense—for example, it allowed one- 
eighth of a pound of butter per person 
per week, one work shirt and 144 other 
shirts per year for the husband, 1 house 
dress per year, 1 umbrella every 20 years 
and eighty-five one-hundredths of a 
handkerchief per year for his wife. Yet 
this modest budget in 1955 prices 
amounted to about $200 per month which 
is just about twice what the average re- 
tired worker and his wife are now receiv- 
ing from social security. 

Moreover, who can ignore the dis- 
tressing circumstances which led a 
woman to write to syndicated columnist 
Ray Henry this winter: 

My father is 75 and collects $53 a month 
from social security. That's his only income. 
I've been taking care of him for 14 years but 
now find it necessary to place him in a nurs- 
ing home. Could he collect any other Gov- 
ernment benefits to help with this added 
expense? 


The answer to this question was that 
he might be eligible for the federally 
aided old-age assistance program. But 
is public assistance with its needs test 
the answer to the problem of pitifully 
inadequate social security insurance 
benefits? Obviously not. Congress has 
expressed its views repeatedly on this 
issue as in the report of the Senate 
Committee on Finance on the social 
security amendments of 1950, which 
reads: 

Unless the insurance system is expanded 
and improved so that it in fact offers a basic 
security to retired persons and to survivors, 
there will be continual and nearly irresistible 
pressure for putting more and more Federal 
funds into the less constructive assistance 
programs. We consider the assistance 
method to have serious disadvantages as a 
long-run approach to the Nation’s social- 
security problem. We believe that improve- 
ment of the American social security system 
should be in the direction of preventing de- 
pendency before it occurs, and of providing 
more effective income protection, free from 
the humiliation of a test of need. 


And again in 1954 the report of the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
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the social security amendments of 1954 
stated: 

The protection afforded by the (Social Se- 
curity) program may be considered adequate 
only when benefits are high enough, when 
added to savings and assets normally ac- 
cumulated, so most beneficaries will not have 
to apply for public assistance for the ordi- 
nary expenses of living. 


I have not even touched on the present 
unemployment situation which of course 
has been another serious blow to the 
economic well-being of the older worker 
who has always had difficulty finding a 
job. Thus more and more of the people 
who are able and willing to work after 65 
are being forced to retire and rely en- 
tirely on income from social security. 

I feel we can no longer brush aside 
this problem which is fast becoming a 
national disgrace. We must keep faith 
with our older citizens and relieve their 
distressing economic plight. I therefore 
urge every member to support this bill. 


LEGAL MAZE CONFUSES EMPLOY- 
MENT OF RETIRED MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request_of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, at least 
35 dual-employment and dual-compensa- 
tion statutes are now in effect. It is 
a practical impossibility to administer 
them, let alone avoid repeated cases of 
inadvertent hardship and injustice. 

The Army, Navy, Air Force Journal 
for May 17 editorialized on the situation 
as follows: 

LEGAL Maze CONFUSES EMPLOYMENT OF 
RETIRED 

A most serious effect of the plethora of 
laws which bar retired officers from many 
categories of employment is that it prevents 
industry and the Government from making 
use of the skill and experience of this out- 
standing group of trained executives. This 
is particularly important at this time when 
our shortage of manpower in many profes- 
sional areas is a matter of grave concern, 

As the article on the first page of this 
issue reveals, the dual-compensation, dual- 
employment, and conflict-of-interest laws, 
many of which date back into the 19th cen- 
tury, prevent the Government and industry 
from utilizing these valuable men and, at 
the same time, hold the retired officers back 
from incomes which could supplement their 
small retired pay. 

The Department of Defense would do well 
to initiate a complete restudy of the entire 
problem with a view to presenting Congress 
with a comprehensive report of the evils 
of the present laws and recommendations for 
repeal, 


So tangled is the situation that a study 
I made of it last year consumed 18 pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to explain. 
That study was the basis of H. R. 11744 
and its predecessor, H. R. 1943, which 
I have introduced. The later bill was 
introduced making slight changes in the 
earlier bill, with which changes Chair- 
man Harris Ellsworth, of the United 
States Civil Service Commission advised 
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the chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service there would be 
no objection from the Commission to 
passage of the legislation. 

Since this is a subject which needs 
rectifying, and since there is no objec- 
tion to the means I have initiated to 
accomplish it, I am in hopes that com- 
mittee action on H. R. 11744 will be soon 
forthcoming. The same issue of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force Journal carried, 
as mentioned in the editorial, the fol- 
lowing article which enforces my posi- 
tion: 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT May STEP IN To Ease 
SERVICE CONFUSION OVER CONFLICT Laws 


Confusion and conflicting service policies 
confront and bewilder retired military offi- 
cers who seek employment with the Govern- 
ment or with private firms doing business 
with the Government. 

One critical problem is that the three 
service judge advocates disagree on many 
points of law concerning dual compensation, 
dual employment, and conflict of interest. 
In these areas, Pentagon legal authorities 
Say, the three services hold almost irrecon- 
cilable positions, 

The situation now is such that a retired 
officer from one service could, under certain 
circumstances, forfeit his retired pay for 
selling a 10-cent comb to another military 
department, but suffer no penalty for sign- 
ing a multi-million-dollar research and de- 
velopment contract. 

Officers from the other services might be 
penalized if they performed either of these 
actions, 

Further confusing the retired officers’ 
problem are conflicting decisions of the 
courts and Comptroller General, both of 
whom can override retired policies set by 
the military departments. 

To avoid risking their retired pay and 
rights, and even stiff jail terms, retired mili- 
tary people must place their primary reli- 
ance upon the decisions of their respective 
judge advocates. These authorities, in turn, 
concede they are not quite sure of what 
many of the laws affecting retired people 
really mean. 

As a consequence of this muddled state of 
affairs, it can be expected that the Depart- 
ment of Defense soon will take a hand in 
straightening out postservice employment 
problems for retired military officers. It will 
not be able to achieve complete uniformity 
among all the services, officials say, because 
some conflict-of-interest laws apply only 
to one service. 


AN URGENT NECESSITY 


The urgent requirement for clear-cut de- 
cisions is pointed up in new charges by the 
president of the New York City Bar Associ- 
ation. He said the present conflict-of-inter- 
est laws provide loopholes for the unscrupu- 
lous and traps for the honest but unwary. 

President Louis M. Loeb of the New York 
bar group declared this week that most of 
the conflict-of-interest laws were enacted in 
earlier, simpler days. “Now,” he said, “they 
are inadequate to protect the Government 
from subtle forms of corruption and unrea- 
sonably discourage able persons from taking 
Government positions.” 

Mr. Loeb’s assertions were nothing new to 
retired military officers. They have been 
confounded by similar restrictions for 
decades. 

Similar attacks on the dual compensation, 
dual employment, and conflict-of-interest 
laws echo yearly through the halls of Con- 
gress, but with little practical effect. 

MORE THAN 35 STATUTES 

Pinpointing the need for revision of the 
statutes relating to the employment of re- 
tired military officers, Representative CAL 
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Hosmer (Republican, of California) told the 
House of Representatives last year that “at 
least 35 dual employment and dual com- 
pensation statutes are now in effect. It is 
a practical impossibility to administer them, 
let alone avoid repeated cases of inadvertent 
hardship and injustice. This is a situation 
badly needing a remedy.” 

The Pentagon in 1956 went before Con- 
gress to urge outright repeal of the dual 
employment and dual compensation 
statutes. 

Service officials described the laws as ex- 
tremely complicated, discriminatory, over- 
lapping, and unrealistic. 

Chairman Paul. J. Kupar (Democrat, of 
Texas), of the Special House Armed Services 
Subcommittee which considered the 1956 
charges, agreed that there is room for con- 
siderable improvement, 

None has been forthcoming. 

At present, the scores of unrelated re- 
strictions on the employment of retired om- 
cers add up to a series of ever-tightening 
barriers. Lack of knowledge about any of 
these might cost an officer loss of his retired 
pay, a stiff jail sentence, or both. 


ZIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND NINETY-FOUR BARRIER 
STILL UP 


The basic restrictions upon post-service 
employment of retired military officers pro- 
hibits them from holding Government posi- 
tions if either their retired pay or Govern- 
ment salary would equal or exceed $2,500 
per year. Contained in the Dual Employ- 
ment Act of 1894 (28 Stat. 205, as amended, 
5 U. S. C. 62), these restrictions apply al- 
most exclusively to Regular officers and war- 
rant officers retired for length of service. 

Enlisted men advanced to officer grade 
upon retirement, pursuant to an act of Con- 
gress, do not usually fall under the prohibi- 
tions of the act. If, however, they were ap- 
pointed as officers on the retired list by the 
President, they become subject to the dual 
employment limitations. 

Reserve and National Guard officers are 
not restricted by the 64-year-old statute. 
This tion is reserved solely for 
Regulars with at least 20 years’ service, 

Exemptions to the Dual Employment Act, 
if listed together, might fill a good sized 
telephone book. They apply to: elected of- 
ficials of the Federal Government; officials 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, certain types of 
temporary employment; and a multitude of 
other positions exempted by the Congress, 
courts, and Comptroller General. 


THE SECOND BIG HURDLE 


When and if a retired officer finds he is 
eligible for Government employment under 
the Dual Employment Act of 1894, he has 
only jumped the first hurdle, The next step 
to clear is the Dual Compensation Act (47 
Stat. 406, as amended, 5 U. S. C. (Supp. IV) 
59a (1955)), which dates to the 1932 de- 
pression. 

This act basically provides that when the 
combined retired pay and pay from a civilian 
Government job exceeds $10,000, the officer 
affected must forfelt any portion of his re- 
tired pay which brings him over the limit. 
If the civilian job pays $10,000, he forfeits 
all his retired pay for the period concerned, 
If it is less, he may receive only the differ- 
ence between his civilian salary and the 
$10,000 limit. 

The Dual Compensation Act does not ap- 
ply to retired warrant officers, retired Re- 
serve, or retired National Guard officers. 

Also exempted from its provisions are: of- 
ficers retired for disability incurred either 
in combat or by an instrumentality of war 
during specified periods of hostilities; and 
officers who pursue intermittent employment 
on a fee basis, when the job is not consid- 
ered to be an office or position of the United 
States. 
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COMPTROLLER OVERRULES COURT 

Other types of intermittent and temporary 
Government employment may fall under the 
prohibitions of this act and could result in 
a prorated forfeiture of the officer’s retired 
pay during the period of his employment, 

Disability retired officers who are not cov- 
ered in the initial exemptions of the Dual 
Compensation Act, have been able to get 
around it by waiving their retired pay in 
favor of receiving Veterans’ Administration 
compensation. By doing this they avoid all 
salary restrictions. 

A wider area of Government employment 
would be open to retired officers if the 
Comptroller General followed United States 
Court of Claims and Supreme Court deci- 
sions defining an “officer of the United 
States.“ These decisions would allow all re- 
tired officers to work for corporations 
wholly owned by the United States, such as 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The Comptroller has been adamant. He 
says that retired Regular officers cannot 
work for these ations. The military 
departments have abided by the Comp- 
troller's decision, 

ANOTHER WAY OUT? 

From the foregoing it appears that the re- 
tired officers’ problem of post-service em- 
ployment might easily be solved by com- 
pletely forgetting about Government em- 
ployment and seeking a position in private 
industry. This is far from true. 

Rising from the dark crevasses of the 
United States Code come the conflict-of- 
interest statutes, which follow him wher- 
ever he may go. These statutes should be 
etched upon the mind of every retired 
officer, for they apply even to the most un- 
likely situations. 

As a starter, all retired Regular officers are 
prohibited for 2 years after retirement from 
selling, contracting to sell, or negotiating to 
sell “any supplies or war materials” to any 
of the services, the Defense Department, 
Coast Guard, or Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
The penalty for violating this law (67 Stat. 
437, 5 U. S. C. (Supp. IV) 59c (1953) ) is loss 
of retired pay. 

Navy authorities consider supplies and 
war materials to include any conceivable 
item, including “pocket combs and soft 
drinks.” An “important exception” is made 
by the Nayy in the case of professional 
services, “such as plans, specifications, de- 
signs, or drawings,” which it does not con- 
sider to be supplies or war materials within 
the meaning of the above statute. 

This presents the interesting possibility 
of one retired Navy officer being deprived of 
his pay for selling a comb to the Air Force, 
while another may continue to receive full 
pay and benefits when contracting for re- 
search contracts, plans, specifications, de- 
signs, drawings, or any other professional 
services 


Air Force officials interpret the above 
statute more strictly. They say they could 
not follow the Navy interpretation. If an 
Air Force officer were selling drawings to the 
Navy within 2 years after retirement, they 
said, his retired pay would be stopped im- 
mediately. In some cases, they said, they 
would ask for a Comptroller General ruling 
on the subject. 

Army authorities report they are still 
researching the point of what constitutes 
“supplies and materials” within the mean- 
ing of the conflict-of-interest restriction. 


THE ROAD TO JAIL 


Added restrictions on retired officers’ ac- 
tivities are imposed by the criminal conflict- 
of-interest laws, especially the one contained 
in title 18, United States Code, section 281 
(1949). 

This statute provides a $10,000 fine or up 
to 2 years in jail if an officer represents 
anyone, including himself, in the sale of 
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anything to the Government through the 
department in which he holds retired status. 

The effect of this restriction is disputed 
among service legal authorities, 

Specific quarrel with this provision is 
taken by the Navy in its Reference Guide 
to Employment Activities of Retired Naval 
Personnel, Here the Navy Judge Advocate 
notes that of all the major laws restricting 
the employment activities of retired officers, 
“these criminal statutes are the most am- 
biguous and it is often extremely difficult 
to predict with any degree of certainty 
whether proposed activities will violate 
these provisions.” 

The Navy says, in effect, it does not know 
what the statutes mean. Retired Navy offi- 
cers may not learn what the statute means 
until they find themselves in trouble—pos- 
sibly even in newly issued, striped uniforms, 

Similar criminal statutes apply to officers 
who, within 2 years after retirement, act as 
agents or attorneys or who assist in prose- 
cuting claims against the United States, 
especially when they concern subject mat- 
ter with which the officer was directly con- 
nected while on active duty (18 U. S. C. 
283 (1949)). ‘These provisions seem to hit 
especially hard at JAG officers. 


NO ACTION IN CONGRESS 


With regard to dual employment and dual 
compensation revisions, little action is ex- 
pected in this session of Congress. A num- 
ber of bills have been introduced and re- 
ferred to committees, but have been given 
no further consideration. 

Prospects for revision of Federal conflict- 
of-interest policies are better as a result of a 
recently issued special staff report on the 
subject to the House Judiciary Committee. 

The judiciary report emphasizes that ex- 
isting conflict-of-interest law comprises over- 
lapping, inconsistent, and incomplete pro- 
visions, which not only differ among them- 
selves with respect to the classes of persons 
covered, but are also subject to numerous 
general and special exemptions. These 
exemptions in turn often contain their own 
limitations on exempted conduct. 

“Despite the importance of the subject 
which today affects millions of Americans 
directly,” the report continues, “there has 
been little judicial interpretation on the 
conflict-of-interest statutes, and almost no 
such interpretation of the exemptions and 
their scope. 

“All this,” the report concludes, “makes 
existing laws extremely difficult to construe.” 

No legislation has yet been introduced to 
implement the report’s recommendations for 
a sweeping revision of the conflict-of-interest 
area. 


UNCORRECTED INJUSTICE IN THE 
MILITARY PAY BILL 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday the President signed 
the military pay bill. I am delighted 
this bill has become law. It was greatly 
needed to give assurance to the peo- 
ple of our country that our military 
forces will continue to have highly qual- 
ified officers and military personnel to 
conduct the operations of national de- 
fense. 

Although this legislation is greatly 
needed, I regret extremely it does not 
correct the discrimination involved in 
the failure to permit all officers of the 
military services to credit training time 
in the computation of their longevity 
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retired pay. Some can credit this time, 
while others cannot, due to the fact they 
did not take their training at a certain 
time. Now this seems to me to be an 
inequity that should have been corrected, 
and since it was not corrected, something 
should be done about it. The situation is 
unjust and unfair. 

In regard to this inequity, I should like 
to focus the attention of the entire Con- 
gress upon a news article which quite 
clearly points up this injustice and is in 
accord with efforts I have made to try 
to correct this wrong. 

In the most recent issue of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force Journal, dated May 17, 
1958, there appears on page 1 a most in- 
teresting and enlightening article. It 
deals with an area of disparity or dis- 
crimination which the recently enacted 
military pay bill fails to correct. I re- 
quest unanimous consent that this brief 
article be printed in its entirety in the 
body of the Recor» at this point: 


Ten THOUSAND DOLLARS DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST SERVICE ACADEMY GRADUATES CON- 
TINUES; PENTAGON PONDERS PROBLEM AFTER 
Pay DELAY 


The Pentagon, which understandably side- 
tracked requests for remedial longevity leg- 
islation in order to streamline action on the 
pay bill, now must make up its mind what 
to do—if anything—about the continued pay 
discrimination against graduates of the 
service Academies and ROTC programs. 

Thousands of Academy and ROTC officers 
today are denied longevity pay benefits avail- 
able to other officers. 

The denial of longevity credit to these 
officers for time spent at the Academies and 
in ROTC programs creates a disparity of an 
estimated $10,000 for each officer over a 30- 
year career, based on the present pay scales. 

Here is the story: 

From 1884 to 1912, service Academy time 
was counted for longevity pay purposes, 
Legislation passed in 1912 stipulated, how- 
ever, that only active commissioned service 
could be counted. 

The equity of this action was breached in 
1942 with the passage of pay legislation au- 
thorizing longevity credit for active duty and 
virtually any and all inactive service in some 
16 different Reserve components—but not 
Academy or ROTC time. 

For example, officers who prepared for their 
commissions in V-12 and similar World War 
II programs receive longevity credit. So do 
those who graduate from officer candidate 
programs, or whose college time was spent 
while members of the Navy Reserve officers 
candidate program and the Marine Corps 
platoon leaders class. 

Longevity credit is given also for Air Force 
and Navy aviation cadet programs. College 
students who are members of Reserve, Na- 
tional Guard, Air National Guard, or Coast 
Guard Reserve units also benefit. 

A curious anomaly is that an Academy 
cadet or midshipman who fails an Academy 
course and then enlists in the armed services 
can count the Academy time for longevity. 
But he can’t count the Academy service if 
he graduates. 

The Academy time is creditable for civilian 
retirement from the Government; it also 
counts for Congressional retirement. 

Interesting fact is that thousands of young 
men who enlist for only 6 months active 
duty under the Reserve Forces Act and who 
then attend college receive longevity credit 
during their educational careers, since they 
are members of the Reserve. 

Had the new pay legislation eliminated 
longevity entirely, the inequity would have 
been resolved. But longevity was not 
eliminated. 
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Though modified, it remains a major factor 
in determining a military man’s pay. 

Thus, it would seem likely that the Defense 
Department, having asked in 1956 for 
remedial action on the Academy-ROTC issue, 
would now be moved, with the passage of 
the pay bill, to reexamine existing discrimi- 
natory laws. 

The original Pentagon proposal would have 
restricted longevity credit for Academy and 
ROTC time to officers with at least 4 years 
active service, thereby assuring rewards ex- 
clusively for career people. 

No military officer would object to such a 
restriction. Unless the Pentagon takes the 
initiative anew to eliminate inequities in 
officer pay, it is certain there will be cause 
for dissatisfaction and the feeling that 
Academy and ROTC graduates still are re- 
ceiving second-class consideration when it 
comes to pay. 


This article is very closely related to 
an amendment I offered on the House 
floor on March 25, 1958 when the mili- 
tary pay bill, H. R. 11470, was before 
this body for consideration. The Army, 
Navy, Air Force Journal's article also is 
closely related to a letter dated April 3, 
1958, which I wrote to the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee of the 
other body enclosing a proposed amend- 
ment to H. R. 11470 which I requested 
the chairman of that committee to 
cause to be considered when his com- 
mittee took action on the military pay 
bill of 1958, H. R. 11470. 

I ask unanimous consent that my let- 
ter of April 3, 1958, to the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee of the 
other body, together with the enclosed 
proposed amendment, be printed in the 
body of the Recor at this point. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 

Chairman, Senate Armed Services 
Committee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. OC. 

My Dear SENATOR RUSSELL: On Tuesday, 
March 25, 1958, there came to my attention 
a matter which constitutes a very clear area 
of disparity or inequity in the treatment of 
several hundred persons now on the retired 
lists of the uniformed services in regard to 
the crediting or noncrediting of certain serv- 
ice for purposes of computing their longevity 
retired pay; particularly is this true by 
comparison with the more-favored treat- 
ment long enjoyed by some hundreds of 
others. likewise on the retired lists of the 
uniformed services, 

You will recognize the matter as not a 
new one. The very length of time that this 
inequitable situation has existed compounds 
and aggravates the basic unfairness in- 
volved. Upon having this unnecessary dis- 
parity recalled to your mind, you would, I 
sincerely believe and trust, desire to take the 
lead in removing it, for no just person will 
fail to support as fundamental the Ameri- 
can principle of equality of treatment for 
all. 

The matter that I have in mind, I wish 
to reemphasize beyond possibility of misun- 
derstanding, relates specifically and only to 
the retired lists. It is this: 

(a) On the retired lists of the several uni- 
formed services there is a sizeable group of 
retired career officers who very properly en- 
joy the privilege of crediting, for longevity 
retired pay purposes, their years of service 
as cadets or midshipmen at West Point, An- 
napolis, or the Coast Guard Academy at New 
London. I say “very properly” because over 


the years the courts of the land, including 
the United States Supreme Court as well, 
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have unequivocally held such service to be in 
fact full-time active military service during 
which the cadets or midshipmen were, and 
still are, 100 percent subject to military (in- 
cluding naval) jurisdiction, military discip- 
line, and military law. The retired officers 
in this group are fortunate enough to have 
graduated from their respective service 
Academies in the classes of 1916 and prior 
thereto. 

(b) On the very same retired lists of the 
uniformed services there is another body of 
less fortunate retired officers—officers dif- 
ferent from the first group only in the fact 
that they graduated from their respective 
service Academies in classes subsequent to 
that of 1916; no other distinction exists be- 
tween the two groups. But by laws enacted 
in 1912 and 1913, sparked by a misguided 
economy drive over 45 years ago, the post- 
1916 group is incomprehensibly even now 
denied credit for the same identical class of 
full-time active military service that is, and 
always has been, creditable for the preceding 
group. 

So obviously unfair and inconsistent is 
this situation that I very earnestly hope and 
urge that you may cause a simple, appro- 
priate, corrective amendment to be written 
into H. R. 11470, the currently pending Mili- 
tary Pay Adjustment Act, when your Com- 
mittee acts upon it. I enclose herewith a 
suggested self-justifying amendment to ac- 
complish the desired aim. 

The eminently fair and sensible action 
which you took on the Senate floor March 31, 
1952, in accepting an amendment to the 
Armed Forces Pay Raise Act of 1952 (H. R. 
5715, 82d Cong.), an amendment which Sen- 
ator HAYDEN offered in order to revive the 
right of some 300 older retired officers to have 
their Academy service count for retired pay 
purposes, strongly suggests to me that if 
Senator Harris amendment had been 
drawn in terms broad enough to encompass 
the Academy service performed by any and 
all retired officers, and thus eliminate the 
existing inequitable artificiality that grants 
it to some while denying it to others, your 
action would have been equally as fair, sensi- 
ble, understanding, and directly effective as 
it was with respect to the narrower Hayden 
amendment that you did accept. 

Further to emphasize the ridiculous as- 
pects of the situation as it now exists, per- 
mit me to cite the following groups of per- 
sons who do now enjoy, for retirement pay 
purposes, the right to credit for any service 
they may have performed at any time as 
ana or midshipmen at our service Acade- 
mies: 

(1) United States Senators and United 
States Representatives. 1 

(2) Civil-service employees. 

(3) FBI agents after 20 years of FBI 
service. 

(4) All enlisted men of the uniformed 
services (any service as cadets or midship- 
men that they may have performed at any 
time is creditable in computing both their 
active duty longevity pay and their retired 
pay as well). 

(5) Officers now on the retired lists who 
were appointed to West Point prior to Au- 
gust 25, 1912, or to Annapolis prior to March 
5, 1913; that is, the classes of 1916 and prior 
classes. 

By remarkable contrast, the only persons 
who are now deprived, unfairly deprived, 
of the right to credit their cadet or mid- 
shipman service in computing their longevity 
retired pay are career retired officers whose 
only offense is to have been born too late to 
become members of the more favored classes 
prior to 1917. 

The Senate Armed Services Committee in 
April 1948 recognized the absurdity of this 
situation when it favorably reported, and 
the Senate passed, a bill (S. 657, 80th Cong. 
considerably broader than the amend- 
ment that I urge; it was a bill to credit 
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Service as a Cadet, Midshipman, or Avia- 
tion Cadet for Pay Purposes” applicable 
not only to the retired list but also to the 
active list as well. The committee report 
(S. Rept. No. 1154, 80th Cong., 2d sess.) 
estimated the annual cost to the Gov- 
ernment of that bill, embracing both active 
and retired payrolls, to be less than $2,- 
275,000. Since the amendment that I urge 
applies only to the retired lists, the cost 
of my proposal will obviously be consider- 
ably less than that estimated for S. 657 in 
1948; therefore, I doubt if it would exceed 
$500,000 annually. 

After passing the Senate in April 1948, 
S. 657 was favorably reported by the House 
Armed Services Committee (H. Rept. No. 
1908, 80th Cong.) May 11, 1948; in that 
report the following significant language 
appears: 

“The proposed legislation will eliminate 
an unjust discrimination now in existence 
with respect to persons who served as cadets, 
midshipmen, or aviation cadets. Under ex- 
isting law, every other type of active or in- 
active military and naval service is credited 
for longevity pay p 

(Then, after listing all ‘the various types 
of service—Regular, Reserve, National 
Guard, Organized Militia, Naval Militia, 
Philippine Scouts, Philippine Constabulary, 
and numbers of others—creditable for com- 
puting both active and retired pay, H. 
Rept. No. 1908 goes on to say:) 

“Thus, under existing law, cadets, mid- 
shipmen, and aviation cadets are the only 
group of persons in the military and naval 
service who do not now receive full longevity 
credit for all active duty. And yet, personnel 
in these capacities serve on active duty in 
every sense of the word. They are amenable 
to military or naval law, and are subject 
to all orders of their superior officers. 

“The argument that these persons receive 
free education at Government expense over- 
looks the fact that the training they receive 
is of a specialized nature. It prepares them 
for the profession of arms, in the interests 
of national security. This type of training 
is especially designed to fit them solely for 
military or naval careers, and not for other 
professions.” 

(And in conclusion the 1948 House re- 
port states:) 

“The Departments of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force all concur in the proposed legis- 
lation and the Bureau of the Budget offers 
no objection.” 

Despite the strongest possible endorsement 
of S. 657 in 1948 by the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of both the Senate and the House, 
this bill was passed over “without prejudice” 
when it came up on call of the House Con- 
sent Calendar June 8, 1948; Congress 12 days 
later adjourned on June 20, 1948, without 
completing action to relieve the long-stand- 
ing unjust discrimination at which S. 657 


aimed. 

Now in 1958, 10 years later, the superb op- 
portunity presents itself to remove that dis- 
criminatory aspect which relates to the re- 
tired lists by adopting some such simple 
amendment as I earnestly urge be written 
into the pending Military Pay Adjustment 
Bill. I only regret that this entire matter 
came to my attention too late to permit 
thorough, adequate research, preparation, 
and effective action when H. R. 11470 came 
before the House on Tuesday, March 25, 
1958. 

In passing, it may be well to recall that 
throughout their entire active service ca- 
reers, credit for their cadet or midshipman 
service was very properly accorded in com- 
puting the military pay of Generals MacAr- 
thur, Eisenhower, Bradley, Arnold, Spaatz, 
Kenney; Admirals Leahy, King, Nimitz, Hal- 
sey, Spruance, Denfeld, Fechteler, Radford, 
Carney, Lynde McCormick, and others too 
numerous to mention—all solely because 
they were lucky enough to have entered 
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West Point or Annapolis prior to the 1912- 
13 arbitrary and discriminatory cutoff dates 
over 45 years ago. 

In closing please permit me once more, in 
the interests of simple fairness and justice 
to the d retired career officers who 
have sustained this inequity, to urge very 
earnestly that you may undertake to offer, 
and to secure approval of, the indisputably 
fair amendment that I enclose herewith. 
Whether you employ the language of the 
proposed amendment as I have drawn it, or 
revise it completely to attain the same 
worthy end is entirely immaterial to me; I 
simply and strongly hope that the ends of 
fairness and equity sought may now be 
achieved while this magnificent opportunity 
presents itself. 

Iam sending a carbon copy of this letter to 
Senator Bripces with my earnest request 
that he give his fullest, active, aggressive 
support to the end that this worthy objec- 
tive now belatedly may be gained. 

With very friendly regards and all best 
wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
Member of Congress. 
AN AMENDMENT TO H. R. 11470, THE MILITARY 
PAY ADJUSTMENT Acr OF 1958 

At the appropriate place insert the follow- 
ing: “Notwithstanding the provisions of this 
or any other act, any type or class of full- 
time active military or naval service that is 
creditable in computing the longevity retired 
pay of any retired members of the uniformed 
services who are entitled to receive such pay 
under this or any other act shall be credit- 
able in computing the longevity retired pay 
of all retired members of the uniformed 
services who are entitled to receive such pay, 
and who have performed the same type or 
class of full-time active military or naval 
service; and this credit shall be applicable to 
the provisions of sections 202, 411, 412, 511, 
512, and 520 of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, as amended (Public Law 351, 81st 
Congress): Provided, That nothing herein 
shall be construed as authorizing the 
longevity retired pay of any such retired 
members to exceed 75 percent of their cor- 
responding active duty longevity basic pay.” 


And finally, to add emphasis to the 
disparity and discrimination that still 
exists even under the new military pay 
bill, under unanimous consent, I ask that 
a brief two-paragraph article appearing 
on the back page of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force Journal issue of May 17, 1958, en- 
titled “Comptroller Credits Reserve 
Service,” to be printed in the body of 
the Recorp at this point: 

COMPTROLLER CREDITS RESERVE SERVICE 

The Comptroller General has ruled that 
service in the Auxiliary Reserve may be 
counted in computing longevity for retired 
pay purposes. 

Basing his decision (B~-135426) on section 
202 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
the Comptroller awarded Col. Bert B. Kuss, 
USAF, retired, the difference between retired 
pay based on 26 and 30 years’ service. 


I hope that the Congress, and that 
the Department of Defense, may in the 
near future act to remove the area of 
disparity and discrimination which the 
foregoing articles from the Army Navy, 
Air Force Journal and my letter and 
amendment seek to illuminate and elimi- 
nate. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
an editorial from the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force Journal, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 


There was no objection, 


PATRIOT’S DAY 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, since the colonial days in New 
England until the present, countless 
Americans from the six New England 
States left their original homes, pushed 
their way across the Adirondacks into 
the vast lands of America. Many of 
these people were among the original set- 
tlers of new territories which later be- 
came new States in the Union. They 
helped to establish new communities all 
the way from Massachusetts Bay to the 
Golden Gate. 

Today, American citizens with a New 
England heritage may be found in almost 
c ery State and community in the coun- 
try. In view of this fact, plans have 
been underway for well over a year to 
encourage these people and their fam- 
ilies to come back to their New England 
homeland for a visit. This general invi- 
tation is known as Yanke homecoming. 
It is hoped many Americans will visit the 
New England States during the next sev- 
eral months. 

Yankee homecoming had its official 
beginning on Patriot’s Day, April 19, 
1958, at the celebration in front of the 
Minute Man statue on Lexington Com- 
mon. Mr. Speaker, following are my re- 
marks which I made on this occasion: 
Speech or Hon. EDITH Novursz ROGERS, 

MEMBER or CONGRESS, Parrior’s Day, 

APRIL 19, 1958, LEXINGTON, MASS. 

Mr. Chairman, reverend clergy, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, to 
come here again on this great day to cele- 
brate the birth of our country’s freedom is 
tremendously inspiring. For many, perhaps 
some of you, who pass over this precious 
ground every day, its deep significance may 
be lost in the rush of busy responsibilities. 
Many times during the year I pass by Lex- 
ington Common and I want you to know 
that every time I do so I feel a great and 
deep sense of honor and pride in the fact 
Iam an American, 

There are three inspiring monuments 
which seem to constitute great oases of in- 
spiration for the people of our Nation. 

In the constantly changing light of the 
dawn, of midday, and of evening, the Wash- 
ington Monument, reaching into the sky, 
makes us proud we are Americans. 

Then there is that magnificent temple on 
the Potomac wherein sits the great Lincoln 
looking out over the Nation. When we look 
up into the face of President Lincoln, we 
know America has a soul and that peace is 
our Nation’s cornerstone. 

The third monument stands here at the 
apex of Lexington Common. Materially, it 
is not a great structure. Comparatively, it 
is small in physical size. It is inexpensive 
in cost, When we look at this monument, 
we see this small pile of stone upon which 
stands the embattled farmer in his clothes 
of the soil looking straight at the world in 
front of him. When we look at him we know 
America has courage. 

Thousands and thousands and thousands 
of Americans from all sections of this great 
country come to Washington each year to see 
that towering monument of simplicity to 
Washington that gives out truth, determina- 
tion, and glory. And they go to visit Presi- 
dent Lincoln, from whose great inspiring 
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face they receive strength and friendliness 
and a sense of safety and goodness. 

Just as these thousands of Americans visit 
these two great oases of inspiration in our 
American life, I wish they would also plan 
to visit this Minute Man soldier standing on 
the apex of this precious ground of Lexing- 
ton Common. From this noble figure every- 
one would receive courage—courage to face 
up to the problems of today and tomorrow, 
courage to face man’s world, and courage to 
do the right. I urge my fellow Americans 
wherever they may be to come to Lexington 
and experience this inspiration. 

This is the 19th of April and on this day in 
1775 the small group of farmer patriots of 
this farm community, represented by this 
noble Minute Man statue, joined together to 
stand their ground. They had made their 
decision, they nobly dared to be free. When 
they fired, the whole world heard the crack 
of their muskets. This was the day freedom 
was born. 

Every square inch of soil on this Common 
here at Lexington is very precious. It is 
something to see, to feel and to think about. 
Today as we celebrate this first battle for 
freedom, we are beginning here an invitation 
and an urging of Americans everywhere to 
come to visit, in the form of a kind of Yankee 
homecoming, a coming home to where this 
precious, oh this very precious, thing we call 
freedom, was born. Today I welcome every- 
one who is visiting Lexington Common. I 
hope Americans throughout the Nation will 
come home to freedom's birthplace soon and 
enjoy the thrill, the inspiration, and the glory 
of this birthplace of freedom. 

As you stand on Lexington Common, in the 
mind’s eye you will envision this group of 
young American farmers assembled with their 
muskets ready to meet the British as they 
marched in from Boston. You can see the 
determination in their faces, you know they 
could not take one step backward. And as 
you envision them standing here, you all of 
a sudden comprehend and know why America 
is great. You know that as long as Amer- 
ica is strong, the freedom that was born here 
will not perish from this earth. 

As the shadows of eventing strike their long 
lines across this Common, we know it will 
soon be forgotten what some of us say here 
but Americans can never forget what they did 
here. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude a speech I delivered, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ASYLUM FOR POLITICAL REFU- 
GEES: THE CARE OF HSUAN WEI 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
LMr. Yates] is recognized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many who are critical of Vice President 
Nrxon’s recent trip to Scuth America. 
While they do not criticize his courage or 
composure, for he showed these to a very 
high degree, they question the wisdom of 
his having gone at all to countries where 
it was certain he would run into trouble 
and where his visit would aggravate, 
rather than allay existing hostilities. 

As a good-will mission, the visit can 
only be described as a failure. It was 

foredoomed to failure because over the 
past few years the foundation for good 
will between the United States and the 
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Latin American countries had all but 
crumbled. Our relations had deterio- 
rated to such extent that the good-neigh- 
bor policy had become a bad-neighbor 
policy, and in the words of our colleague, 
Congressman Reuss of Wisconsin, 
“Stones have been hurled at American 
officials and American installations in 
Venezuela, Lebanon, and Algeria, but I 
suggest that those stones were not 
hurled at individuals or at libraries. 
They were hurled at an image of an 
America that to those people seems un- 
concerned with human rights; an Ameri- 
ca that seems preoccupied with military 
might; an America which lets interest in 
wheat and wool, in lead and zinc, in 
copper and oil obscure our good neigh- 
borliness; an America that too often is 
identified with foreign colonialism or 
with corrupt native dictators.” 

To send even as august a personage as 
the Vice President of the United States, 
bringing only himself and his charming 
wife instead of a concrete policy or a 
program to establish the basis for better 
relations, was to court disaster, and 
disaster occurred. 

But regardless of whether there may 
be disagreement as to whether the trip 
should or should not have been made, 
certainly we concur completely with the 
Vice President in his assertion upon his 
return that the trip served a very useful 
purpose in bringing out the weakness 
of our foreign policy in the way in which 
our Government has been doing busi- 
ness with dictators. 

In a statement appearing in Sunday’s 
press, the Vice President declared: 

The problem of dictatorships in Latin 
America is a ball and chain around the necks 
of the United States. 


And that— 
The United States must be extremely care- 


ful not to appear to be trying to keep the 
dictators In power. 


The article continues: 

Mr. Nrxon takes the position that the 
emotional feelings against dictators is so 
powerful in Latin America that the United 
States cannot afford to give the impression 
that it is placing its arms around authori- 
tarian rulers, 


In this respect, the Vice President is 
quite right. A foreign policy which em- 
braces dictatorships is built on shifting 
sand, and any attempt to rationalize our 
relationship with dictators because they 
profess to be anti-Communist should not 
cause us to lose sight of this reality. 
Anticommunism, while desirable, cannot 
of itself vitiate acts of oppression, re- 
pression, or tyranny which mark the 
police state nor prevent the opprobium 
which such actions bring in the minds 
and hearts of the peoples of the world. 
A foreign policy which is aimed at bene- 
fiting the United States and which seeks 
to engender good will for us with other 
nations of the world must sustain the 
truths upon which our Nation was 
founded. A world caught in turbulent 
ferment remembers well and with ap- 
proval the dynamics surrounding the 
birth of our Nation. Rabbi Morris Ad- 
ler, of Detroit, Mich., had occasion to 
recount them recently at a celebration of 
George Washington’s birthday, and he 
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did so most eloquently. This is what 
the Rabbi said: 


The most important single event in our 
early history, the event which preceded our 
organizing into a Nation was a revolution. 
We began with a revolution. We began by 
rebelling against tyranny. We began by op- 
posing the inherited and entrenched privi- 
leges of royalty and the aristocratic class 
which it supported. We began with a fight— 
a fight against oppression, and the whole 
world must know that the Revolution of 
1776 has not yet ended in 1958; that there 
is still in the American spirit and outlook, 
a rebelliousness against all tyranny; a revolt 
against any sheik or monarch or president or 
dictator who abridges the inalienable rights 
of people; who curtails their freedom; who 
deprives them of those freedoms and liber- 
ties which were meant for every human 
being who draws breath. What it would 
mean to the undecided and uncommitted 
portions of the world if in their negotiations 
with us they recognized that we are not only 
a country of power, but that we are a coun- 
try of revolution, 

What America represents is not simply 
an army, but a system of ideas, a system of 
values, a system of convictions which will 
ultimately spell the doom of every oppressor, 
of every tyrant, of every czar, of every dic- 
tator anywhere. How millions of little people 
hungering for nothing more than the sun- 
light, freedom, and humble opportunities, 
would be heartened if they saw America not 
only as a country with millions and billions 
of dollars in trade, but as a country that is 
the eternal opponent, the everlasting adver- 
sary of all dictatorship, of all tyranny. 


Mr. Speaker, this is the basis for a 
good American foreign policy. Mr. Nxx- 
on’s statement is noteworthy, Mr. Speak- 
er, because it bring into focus the very 
important matter of our relationship 
with authoritarian governments. The 
Vice President declared in South America 
that all dictators were “repugnant to 
Americans.” One wonders what the Vice 
President meant by that statement. Did 
he mean that all authoritarian govern- 
ments were repugnant to Americans? 
Did he refer only to South American dic- 
tators? Or was he speaking about the 
repressive methods of government with 
which dictatorships are identified? 

Mr. Speaker, what should be our rela- 
tionship with other authoritarian anti- 
Communist governments whom we rec- 
ognize, as for example the government 
of Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa? I 
have selected this government for con- 
sideration because there is in my office 
the case of Hsuan Wei, the Chinese Na- 
tionalist marine captain who has filed 
an application for political asylum, 
which is now pending with the Attorney 
General, and on whose behalf I have 
filed a private bill. The application for 
asylum is based upon Hsuan Wei’s fears 
that he will be subjected to physical per- 
secution if he is returned to Formosa, for 
having made statements critical of the 
government of Chiang Kai-shek. Ishall 
discuss this at greater length in a few 
moments. But this case does raise the 
problem of what our Government should 
do when an authoritarian government 
seeks the return of one of its citizens who 
has had occasion to criticize the gov- 
ernment, and for that reason is subject 
to punishment. 

In other dealings with authoritarian 
governments, the need exists for co- 
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operation in many matters. But to my 
mind the need for such cooperation does 
not require us to accept or to condone 
totalitarian practices or repressions of 
individual freedom which may parallel 
those of the Communist state which is 
Chiang’s avowed enemy. Heretofore, 
our Government has tended to look the 
other way on such occasions, in the hope 
that Chiang’s administration could in 
time be persuaded to adopt more demo- 
cratic methods, and some progress has 
been made and is being made in this re- 
spect. Unfortunately there still exists 
too great a disregard for the rights of the 
individual and if we continue to overlook 
these, particularly when we are called 
upon to take a position either for or 
against that government’s undemocratic 
procedures, we must continue to be sub- 
ject to censure for having approved— 
tacitly, if not otherwise—the type of 
dictatorial methods which Vice President 
Nrxon described as being repugnant to 
all Americans. We do no service either 
to ourselves or to Chiang’s government 
if we surrender our beliefs to his. 

This is what we are called upon to do 
in the case of Hsuan Wei. Mr. Speaker, 
as the facts have been presented to me, 
Hsuan Wei is now 29 years old. He lives 
today in Evanston, Ill., has a bachelor 
of science degree from Northwestern 
University in mathematics, and is pres- 
ently enrolled in its graduate school of 
mathematics. He has been employed by 
Marshall Field & Co. for the past 3 years 
as a cash register checker. He has sup- 
ported himself and put himself through 
Northwestern University by his own 
efforts. 

Hsuan was born somewhere in Russia 
of a Russian mother and a Chinese 
father. He was graduated from Tientsin 
High School in 1944 and then entered 
the Chinese West Point from which he 
was later graduated as a second lieuten- 
ant. During his enrollment in the 
Chinese Military Academy, and there- 
after until he was evacuated to Formosa 
in 1950, he was engaged in combat, first 
against the Japanese and later, against 
the Chinese Communists. At the time 
of his evacuation to Formosa he was a 
first lieutenant in the Chinese Marine 
Corps. He served on Formosa from 1950 
through September 1952 as the liaison 
officer between the Chinese Marine 
Corps and the American Military Mis- 
sion to Formosa, 

In September of 1952 he was sent to 
the United States for training under 
the Military Defense Assistance Pro- 
gram, having a passport and visa valid 
through August 1954. During this time 
he served at Norfolk and at Quantico, 
where he engaged in friendly discussions 
with his American classmates, who asked 
him questions about Formosa. He ex- 
pressed himself frankly, venturing the 
opinion that the Chinese Government 
on Formosa was a police state and 
Chiang Kai-shek a dictator; that as long 
as these conditions existed, he did not 
feel that the Nationalists could return 
to the Mainland because they could not 
and would not be able to capture the 
sympathy and imagination of either the 
overseas Chinese or the American public. 
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In response to other questions about 
the accusations of Dr. K. C. Wu about 
the Chinese Nationalist Government— 
which were similar to Hsuan’s own ob- 
servations—he stated that in his opi.ion 
Dr. Wu's thesis was correct. Such frank, 
such perhaps indiscreet expressions of 
opinion brought threats on several dif- 
ferent occasions by Captain Liu, the 
Chinese Naval Attaché in Washington 
at the Chinese Embassy, thay Hsuan’s 
life would be a forfeit when he returned 
to Taiwan. Captain Liu told him that 
K. C. Wu was a traitor and inasmuch 
as Hsuan had criticized Chaing Kai-shek 
and the Nationalist Government, he, 
Hsuan, would be executed when he re- 
turned to Taiwan. > 

Rather than return to certair death, 
Hsuan applied in April of 1954 for re- 
lief under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 
In May of 1954 he refused to return to 
Formosa and wrote a letter to the Min- 
ister of National Defense of the Chinese 
Nationalist Government stating that he 
could not return to Formosa until a dem- 
ocratic government existed on the island. 
He then went to Evanston, Ill., and con- 
tacted Dr. Wu who found him a place 
to live. 

Subsequently thereto, in November of 
1954, a hearing was held on his applica- 
tion for permanent residence under the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953. At this hear- 
ing, Dr. K. C. Wu, Lt. Col. R. B. Carney, 
Jr., head of the American Marine Corps 
Mission to Formosa at the time Hsuan 
was there, and Capt. R. F. Henderson, 
another Marine who served in that Mis- 
sion on Formosa, testified in substance 
that in their opinion, as a result of 
Hsuan’s political expressions, it was 
probable that he would be executed upon 
his return to Formosa. Nevertheless, the 
application was denied by the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Naturalization, 

I was requested to file a private bill 
on his behalf, which I did. That bill is 
now pending before the Committee on 
the Judiciary. It will receive a hearing 
in the event Hsuan Wei’s application for 
political asylum under section 243 (h) 
of the immigration law is rejected by 
the Attorney General. The Attorney 
General has the right to grant political 
asylum under the law, and that is why 
I am making this speech today, Mr. 
Speaker—to suggest to the Attorney 
General that the application should be 
granted. I suggest to the Attorney Gen- 
eral that this case offers the opportu- 
nity to carry Mr. Nrxon’s statements 
into reality by showing the world that 
America is still the land which grants 
refuge to a political dissenter. 

The United States has always given 
sanctuary to political refugees. Most 
recently it has granted political refuge 
to Perez Jiminez, the hated dictator of 
Venezuela, and Pedro Estrada, his brutal 
chief of police. These men were the 
prime causes of the hostility flung at 
Mr. Nrxon on his recent visit to Vene- 
zuela. According to last Sunday’s New 
York Times: 

Washington’s explanation was that in 
granting asylum to Perez Jimenez and Pedro 


Estrada, it did no more than it had done for 
other Venezuelan refugees in the past. 
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For such men, who have been power- 
ful dictators and tyrants, the Attorney 
General has granted political asylum. 
For Hsuan Wei, a political dissenter, no. 
Why? Why this double standard, Mr. 
Speaker? Why do we grant protection 
to the mighty who have been identified 
with everything which is repugnant to 
Americans; and why, Mr. Speaker, do 
we refuse to grant it to a humble indi- 
vidual who, in the American tradition, 
is in difficulty for exercising his right to 
speak? 

I would remind the Attorney General 
that the cornerstone of the American 
system of jurisprudence is equal justice 
under law.” 

I would remind the Attorney General, 
too, of the story told of Abraham Lin- 
coln, with whom petitions for pardon 
were frequently filed. These applica- 
tions for pardon were generally support- 
ed by letters of families and influential 
people, but one day, such an application 
for pardon came in to which there were 
no supporting letters attached. Lincoln 
turned to an aide and said: “What— 
does this soldier have no friends?” His 
aide answered: “No, Mr. President; not 


one.” Lincoln's reply was instantane- 
1 by Heaven, I will be his 
riend.” 


Lincoln knew that the glory of the 
democratic form of government is its 
devotion and respect for the individual. 

It is contended, however, that Hsuan 
Wei is not a political refugee, that he is 
only a deserter from the Chinese armed 
forces. This argument is advanced by 
Chinese Ambassador Hollington K. Tong, 
in a letter to the Washington Post of 
January 22, 1958. Mr. Tong wrote: 

His (Hsuan's) decision not to return to 
Taiwan is motivated entirely by personal rea- 
sons, and there is no truth whatsoever in the 
allegation that he, when repatriated, will be 
exposed to personal harm. As the matter 
stands, it is a case of desertion according to 
Chinese law * * * for this reason he will be 
subject to * * * imprisonment for an ap- 
. duration of time of not more than 

years. 


The Ambassador’s position apparently 
has been adopted by Gen. J. M. Swing, 
Commissioner of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, before whom 
Hsuan Wei's case for asylum has been 
pending. 

In a letter to Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, on February 4, reporting on my 
bill, Commissioner J. M. Swing said: 

The beneficiary is considered to be a de- 
serter from the armed forces of the Chinese 
Nationalist Government which has requested 
his return to Formosa, His application for 
withholding deportation to Formosa under 
section 243 (h) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act will be given careful considera- 
tion. However, if this application is denied, 
I propose to enforce the outstanding order of 
deportation. 

And then, General Swing concluded 
with this statement: “I am sure that you 
will agree that the circumstances call for 
such action.” 

I protested to General Swing against 
a precipitate action which almost 
amounted to a prejudging of the case, 
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and I received another letter from Gen- 
eral Swing, dated February 10, 1958, in 


h he said: 
Naig FEBRUARY 10, 1958. 


Dran Mn. Yates: I assume that you are 
aware that Hsuan Wel, beneficiary of your 
bill H. R. 10042, is a captain in the National- 
ist Chinese Marine Corps and came here in 
1952 solely for training under the joint- 
defense program of this country and the 
Republic of China, which was financed 
mainly with United States funds. Of the 
more than 2,400 Formosan military personnel 
who received such training, only 6 have not 
returned pursuant to military orders. Cap- 
tain Hsuan is 1 of these 6. 

Hsuan has asked that his deportation to 
Formosa be withheld because he fears phys- 
ical persecution if returned there. Although 
the indications are that he will be prose- 
cuted rather than persecuted, he will be 
afforded every opportunity to submit evi- 
dence bearing on this question. * * * 

This alien has been permitted to remain 
here since the completion of his training 
in 1954 while seeking judicial and legisla- 
tive relief from deportation—to no avail 
thus far. Inasmuch as the Chinese Nation- 
alist Government has now requested his 
return, further unnecessary delay would 
seem to involve questions of international 
relations. 


Mr. Speaker, I call attention to Gen- 
eral Swing’s last sentence. The Chinese 
Nationalist Government wants Hsuan 
Wei returned. The Commissioner ap- 
parently finds, therefore, that he has no 
alternative except to send him back. In 
taking this position the Commissioner 
disregards completely the purpose of 
section 243 (h) of the immigration law 
which requires him to determine whether 
the applicant—Hsuan Wei in this case— 
Will be persecuted upon his return to his 
homeland. Any refugee in this country 
who applies for sanctuary because he 
would be subject to physical persecution 
from any country activates that provi- 
sion of the law and requires the Com- 
missioner, as the Attorney General’s 
fact-finding agent, to decide whether the 
possibility of physical persecution actu- 
ally exists. If the threat of such perse- 
cution does exist, he must decide whether 
the applicant may stay in our country. 

Mr. Speaker, the Commissioner of Im- 
migration is a general himself. There- 
fore, he may be impressed by the fact 
that Hsuan is a military person, to whom 
he would concede no right to asylum be- 
cause no reason exists in the military 
not to obey the order of superior author- 
ity. Failure or refusal to obey such an 
order—in this case to return to his home- 
land—may be classified as desertion. 
There is no doubt that this is the usual 
rule, but it can no longer be regarded as 
absolute when we recall the statements 
made by two of our top-notch military 
leaders in 1953 on the occasion of our 
refusing to repatriate soldiers of the 
Communist North Korean Army. It was 
then that Mr, Eisenhower himself estab- 
lished the right of political asylum for 
military personnel when he declared on 
May 7, 1953: 

People who have become our prisoners 
cannot by any manner or means be denied 
the rights on which this country was 
founded—the right of political asylum 
against a persecution they fear. To force 
these people to go back to a life of terror 
and persecution is something that would 
violate every moral standard by which 
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America lives. It would be unacceptable, 
and it cannot be done. 


It was then, too, that Gen. Mark Clark, 
one of our negotiators, also made our 
position clear when he said: 

Thus, the United Nations Command has 
given the only answer it can give. It stands 
on the principle that no human being shall 
be sent into the control of a regime he fears 
and detests. 


Moreover, the Commissioner has over- 
looked the fact that Hsuan Wei was not 
a deserter when he committed the offense 
which provoked the threats that he 
would be executed. He was still a ma- 
rine officer when his statements resulted 
in the threat by Captain Liu, of the Em- 
bassy, that he would be shot upon his 
return to Formosa. He was not a de- 
serter at that time. The death penalty 
was suggested, not for desertion but be- 
cause he had uttered what the Chinese 
naval attaché considered seditious and 
treasonable utterances, Having thus 
been promised death upon his return 
for having spoken his mind, Hsuan Wei 
decided not to return. It was only then 
that he became a deserter, only when 
desertion became the alternative to 
death. Perhaps Ambassador Tong is 
correct in stating that Chinese National- 
ist law does provide for imprisonment 
up to 3 years for desertion, but the state- 
ment is not relevant. What is the pun- 
ishment for utterances considered to be 
seditious or treasonable? It should be 
noted that the Ambassador makes no 
reference to Hsuan Wei’s statements as 
constituting sedition or treason, nor to 
the punishment which might be appli- 
cable thereto. 

Mr. Speaker, although it is appropri- 
ate to discuss the provisions of National- 
ist China law which might be applicable 
to Hsuan’s offense, I suggest that there 
have been instances of extra legal pun- 
ishment having been accorded by the 
Nationalist Chinese Government to citi- 
zens who have had occasion to disagree 
with it. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, it is asserted 
that if Hsuan Wei is not returned to his 
Government for punishment it will place 
all exchange programs with all countries 
in jeopardy. It is said that the President 
is opposed to permitting those who have 
come to this country to receive educa- 
tional or military training, to remain 
here, because it would violate the agree- 
ments under which they came. The pur- 
pose of the programs is to permit those 
selected to come to this country not only 
to improve their education or to learn 
how to use modern weapons, but to bring 
back to their homelands the spirit of de- 
mocracy with which they come into con- 
tact during their visit to the United 
States. In this way, the benefits of de- 
mocracy would be spread through every 
nation of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very good argu- 
ment for most cases, but it is not appli- 
cable in the case of Hsuan Wei. He 
comes from a nation which uses authori- 
tarian methods. Such nations should 
realize that when they send their bright 
young people to the United States where 
they are given the opportunity to wit- 
ness in action, the principles of individ- 
ual freedom and human dignity which 
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are the tenets of our democracy, they 
will be unhappy with the prospect of be- 
coming subject once again to regimenta- 
tion. Freedom to think and to speak 
freely are dangerous morsels with which 
to tempt those who have known previous- 
ly only a totalitarian form of govern- 
ment. 

The concepts of freedom and democ- 
racy that are learned and absorbed in 
this country cannot be forgotten easily. 

I appreciate the problem which Hsuan 
Wei’s defection may cause in our rela- 
tions with Nationalist China. But we 
have our own ideals to sustain. I suggest 
that Hsuan Wei did not desert his coun- 
try. He has stated that he will return 
to his homeland when more democratic 
practices are adopted. It is an unfor- 
tunate fact that systems of government 
like Chiang’s can only lose their idealistic 
young people until major reforms are 
placed in effect. The Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government knows this well, 
for in the April 1957 edition of the Free 
China Review, which is published in 
Taipei, Taiwan, China, ther» is an edito- 
rial entitled “Returned Students Do Not 
Return.” This is what the editorial 
says: 

We are used to calling people who have 
received college education in America or 
Europe returned students. This expression 
is fast becoming archaic if the present trend 
to stay away from home among the Chinese 
students abroad is to continue. Since the 
war, the United States has become the 
mecca of our outgoing students. Every year 
hundreds of our young men and women 
would go to America for higher education, 
but less than scores of those who have fin- 
ished their studies, if that many, would re- 
turn. The majority of them would find em- 
ployment in the States. Those who cannot 
find any Job will knock around one campus 
after another till they get a handful of 
academic degrees, 


The editorial concludes with this state- 
ment: 
Education in the United States must no 


longer be a one-way traffic for our young 
men and young women, 


It is interesting, too, Mr. Speaker, that 
on page 6 of the same publication there 
is published a Chinese proverb which 
reads: 

No tragedy is greater than death of the 
heart; death of the body is second to it. 


Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the At- 
torney General consider what possible 
value would be served if Hsuan Wei were 
to be returned now to Formosa to be 
punished. What would happen to him? 

First, he might be executed, as he 
contends, which is certainly not desired 
by this country and would be against 
our wishes. 

Second, he might be imprisoned for 
many years, which is certainly not de- 
sired by our country, or 

Third, he might be imprisoned for a 
term up to 3 years, as was suggested 
by the Chinese Nationalist Ambassador, 
as punishment for desertion. 

Presuming that Hsuan’s punishment 
is as indicated by the Chinese Ambassa- 
dor, and that nothing unusual happened 
to him during his period of imprison- 
ment, what would be his position when 
he was released? What message of de- 
mocracy could he carry to the people of 
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his country? Even if he wanted to, can 
it be assumed by the remotest stretch of 
our imagination that he would be per- 
mitted to do so? The individual rights 
which he experienced in America—free- 
dom of thought and freedom of speech 
and the right to dissent—could he exer- 
cise these in Formosa or urge that they 
be adopted? Would not these be con- 
sidered dangerous doctrine, seditious, 
and treasonable material, in fact, under 
current regimentation? And would he 
not be put away again as a troublemaker? 

Mr. Speaker, let us ask ourselves this 
simple question. In which society, in 
that of the Nationalist Chinese under 
present conditions or in our own, will 
Hsuan Wei be able to make a better con- 
tribution to his fellow citizens and to 
himself? 

Mr. Speaker, the Chinese Nationalist 
Government demands the return of 
Hsuan Wei. If we send him back, will 
it not be an offering on the altar of 
expediency? Do we not perform a more 
noble service to the cause of democracy, 
to the cause of all free people when we 
indicate that we respect those who have 
the courage to rebel against totalitarian 
principles and espouse the cause of free- 
dom? 

I would remind the Attorney General, 
Mr. Speaker, of another trial, a trial 
held in our country even before the 
Revolution, in which John Peter Zenger 
was threatened with the loss of his lib- 
erties for having dared to utter what 
the the Colonial Governor deemed to 
be seditious libel, and I would quote to 
the Attorney General from the state- 
ment of Andrew Hamilton to the jury 
on August 4, 1735, as follows: 

It is said, and insisted upon by Mr. At- 
torney, that government is a sacred thing; 
that it is to be supported and reverenced; 
it is government that protects our persons 
and estates; that prevents treasons, mur- 
ders, robberies, riots, and all the train of 
evils that overturn kingdoms and states 
and ruin particular persons; and if those 
in the administration, especially the su- 
preme magistrates, must have all their con- 
duct censured by private men, government 
cannot subsist. This is called a licentious- 
ness not to be tolerated. It is said that it 
brings the rulers of the people into con- 
tempt so that their authority is not re- 
garded, and so that in the end the laws 
cannot be put in execution. These, I say, 
and such as these, are the general topics in- 
sisted upon by men in power and their ad- 
vocates. But I wish it might be consid- 
ered at the same time how often it has hap- 
pened that the abuse of power has been the 
primary cause of these evils, and that it 
was the injustice and oppression of these 
men which has commonly brought them 
into contempt with the people. The craft 
and art of such men are great and who 
that is the least acquainted with history 
or with law can be ignorant of the specious 
pretenses which have often been made use 
of by men in power to introduce arbitrary 
rule and destroy the liberties of a free 
people 


Mr. Hamilton continued: 


Men who injure and oppress the people 
under their administration provoke them to 
cry out and complain, and then make that 
very complaint the foundation for new op- 
pressions and prosecutions. I wish that I 
could say there were no instances of this 
kind. But, to conclude, the question before 
the court, and you, gentlemen of the jury, 
is not of small nor private concern; it is not 
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the cause of a poor printer, nor of New York 
alone, which you are now trying. No! It 
may, in its consequences, affect every free 
man that lives under a British Government 
on the main continent of America. It is 
the best cause; it is the cause of liberty; and 
I make no doubt but your upright conduct, 
this day, will not only entitle you to the love 
and esteem of your fellow citizen, but every 
man who prefers freedom to a life of slavery 
will bless and honor you as men who have 
baffied the attempt of tyranny, and, by an 
impartial and uncorrupt verdict, have laid 
a noble foundation for securing to ourselves, 
our posterity, and our neighbors that to 
which nature and the laws of our country 
have given us a right—the liberty of both 
exposing and opposing arbitrary power (in 
these parts òf the world at least) by speak- 
ing and writing truth. 


Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the Attorney 
General that the cause of Hsuan Wei in 
1958 is not unlike the cause of John Peter 
Zenger in 1735, I suggest to the Attorney 
General that he has the power and the 
opportunity to maintain and uphold be- 
fore the world on behalf of the United 
States the cause of individual liberty in 
the same manner as did the jury in the 
trial of John Peter Zenger. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Does the gentleman 
not agree that it would be in the best 
interest of the United States if, as soon 
as possible, we took action and expelled 
Jiminez and his entire entourage out 
of the United States? 

Mr. YATES. Certainly it would bet- 
ter relations with our neighbors to the 
south, 


AT THE BOTTOM OF THE WELL 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
speech, as revised, which was delivered 
at the 67th annual congress of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
on April 17, 1958: 

Distinguished. guests, my subject was 
Have You a Pet Federal Aid Program? 
After attending two of the sessions of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution Con- 
gress, and on further reflection, I know that 
most people have had their pet Government 
dole. They have received some of the cor- 
rupt proceeds that always come from any 
Government socialized project. I have 
learned, also, that you are all heartily 
ashamed of that, and that you intend to 
reform. 

Your resolutions, so carefully prepared, 
are headed for the bottom of the well when 
they arrive in Congress on Capitol Hill. 

Nearly all the people’s petitions and reso- 
lutions to reduce debts and taxes and stop 
Socialist measures are ignored. It is about 
as useless for them to petition Congress in 
these matters today as it was for your an- 
cestors to petition Parliament and King 
George in 1775. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


Now what shall we do? 

What we need to do now, my friends, is 
to imitate—to see to it that the great genius 
of organized American men and women— 
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especially the businessmen—gets into the 
political battle. Their present organizations 
are the only forces in America that can pos- 
sibly save us from an expansion of our 
present labor-Socialist government. 

Here is how labor does it: 

Mr. Meany says, “Politics is labor's big 
job.” Top officers spring into political ac- 
tion. AFL-CIO is put in fighting trim. 

Here is a little book: “How to Win” elec- 
tions, the best book published. 

Sixty-two percent of the labor press is 
devoted not to just talk, but to political and 
legislative action. 


HOW TO WIN 


As you carry your resolutions back home 
to get some action of your own, drop by the 
CIO-—AFL offices and get a copy of “How to 


Win.” They sell it to their workers for 50 
cents. They will charge you $3, but it is 
worth it. 


Then go to the political leaders in your 
county and say to them that. you heard 
down in Washington that we are now desig- 
nating candidates for Congress. 

You'll find some young lawyer who would 
like to make the fight, but he has no money 
and no organization. If he runs he has to 
go out and get himself elected. 

So, he doesn’t run. Why should he? 

He knows that he will be opposed by an 
organized political machine directed by ex- 
tremely practical professional politicians who 
work for the leaders of organized labor. He 
knows that they have at their disposal more 
than 300,000 paid workers, in addition to 
millions of men and women who are so 
misied by our custom of misnaming social- 
ism until they believe in it. He doesn't 
know how many are already working in the 
district, but he does know they are dedi- 
cated to work against him. 

The potential statesmen of tomorrow— 
they may be your sons—are staying out of 
politics today because they know that they 
alone cannot possibly win out against labor’s 
political power, That must be your deep 
concern. 


CALL A MEETING 


Call a meeting of all the people you know 
who believe in America and in what your 
ancestors fought and died for in those long- 
ago days. 

Get the professionals who work for local 
conservative organizations. Get the paid 
secretaries of the local chamber of commerce, 
the local employers associations, the medical 
society, the dental society, the bar associa- 
tions, along with the elected officers of these 
organizations. 

This local group can start now to develop 
the mechanics of political action. 

This takes time. It takes planning. You 
will need professional help. You should be 

about providing TV time, radio 
shows, getting together the money for news- 
paper ads, campaign literature, and direct 
mail to voters. Start holding rallies, picnics, 
coffee hours, and the other social activities 
which cement together people with a com- 
mon objective. Provide the candidates with 
an opportunity to find out what you want 
your Congressman to be and see if the can- 
didates measure up. Think about outdoor 
advertising, posters, buttons, bumper stick- 
ers on automobiles, match books, pencils. 
They all cost money, but they are the me- 
chanics of politics. 

WHAT IS THE LAW 


You may be told that these activities are 
against the law. 

The most recent court actions are that 
you, the DAR, or any other association or 
group, or corporation, can spend money in 
such activities for the purpose of informing 
members, customers, stockholders, suppliers, 
and so forth, of their views on public issues, 
and the effect on their affairs and of the 
election to office of candidates who share or 
oppose those views. 
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Such organizations may use any mediums 
of communication known to mankind for 
this purpose. 

Hons: as a matter of law and as a matter 
of practical commonsense, go around en- 
dorsing candidates. Such endorsements, 
without more, are of utterly no value in a 
political campaign. 


LOCAL ACTION 


Your local group must do actual work 
in the election districts. You will need vot- 
ing records of incumbent legislators, Na- 
tional, State and city councils. You will 
need information as to political spending by 
organized groups in your last elections. You 
will need authoritative discussions of the 
issues. You cannot rely solely on the news 
that comes out of Washington to give you 
the kind of information you need. Your 
local paper is more likely to give you the 
kind of information you need than the big 
city dailies. Furthermore, your local news- 
paper will look upon you as a potential ad- 
vertiser. 

All of this material is now available from 
public sources, from official reports, here 
in Washington. Steps are being taken now 
by several organizations to provide you with 
the kind of material which will give you the 
substance for political action. 

Only the local people—you and you and 
you—can come up with the manpower and 
the money and the enthusiasm that will 
even begin to offset labor’s political strength. 


NATIONAL ACTION 


National organizations can, and God knows 
I hope they will, provide you with the ma- 
terial for you to use (as you best can de- 
cide) in selecting and electing to office the 
kind of men you want in office. 

You, the DAR, cannot do it alone. You 
must persuade, demand, cajole all of the 
conservative organizations to lay aside their 
normal competitive instincts to engage in 
an organized, planned campaign that will 
encourage intelligent and conservative 
young people to go into public life. Many 
are now convinced that men of principles 
who believe in America and her former sys- 
tem of government are not wanted in pub- 
lic office. You must convince them other- 


Time is short. Labor leaders now have at 
their beck and call probably less than 2 mil- 
lion political workers out their total of 18 
million dues payers. This relatively small 
number has been organized calculatingly in 
exactly the places where it will bring about 
the most far-reaching political results. 

Your job is to offset that organized mi- 
nority. You can improve upon my sugges- 
tions as to how to run a political campaign. 
For a mere man to even assume superiority 
in any area over women, with their inborn 
instinct—their motherhood instinct to pre- 
serve the race—is ridiculous. 

YOU ARE IN THE FIGHT 

How can you do nothing in this fight? 
If you go home and stay inside, you will 
be doing something. You will be doing pre- 
cisely what Walter Reuther and those others 
whose activities bring joy to the hearts of 
world communism want and expect you 
to do. 

Bob Welch, whose reputation you all 
know, tells me that there is only one danger 
which the Communists face today and only 
one thing they fear. That is, for the Ameri- 
can people to be awakened sufficiently, too 
soon, to the very nature and methods and 
existence and progress of the Communist 
conspiracy itself. 

By doing nothing you and you and you 
will have become another ally of world com- 
munism, 

Now, before we sound another “call to 
arms” to organizations like yours, to busi- 
ness, and to the vast millions of loyal Ameri- 
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cans who are unconsciously following the 
persuasive propaganda of the labor leaders, 
what is happening in Washington: 

Instead of reducing spending and taxes, 
and ending Government powerplants and ir- 
rigation projects, food subsidies, Govern- 
ment housing, vast and unprofitable Gov- 
ernment lending and vast foreign aid, we 
get more and still more, and besides some 
700 other Government projects. 


WHY IS THIS? 


Last month, one of the most distinguished 
leading manufacturers in this country came 
to see me as ranking Republican member on 
the Labor and Education Committee. He 
wanted five perfectly sound, greatly needed 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act that we 
have been trying to get since 1947. 

I told him, “Why, don’t you know that 
you haven't a ghost of a chance to pass any 
such laws? We haven't the votes. 

He looked surprised, 

Another man came in and said, “We have 
been working on a tax-reform bill for years. 
We must take this incredible load of Govern- 
ment off the backs of the American people.” 

Neither of these men seemed to know, and 
indeed very few of us know that in the last 
election we, and especially the businessmen, 
spent millions—we don’t know how many 
millions—to elect a President of the United 
States. 

THE AFL-CIO CONGRESS 


But the AFL-CIO political action knew 
that they could not elect Mr. Stevenson, so 
they went to work to elect a Congress, and 
did it. * =e 

Now we have, after 10 years of their or- 
ganized political action, this situation: At 
least 175 Members in the House of Repre- 
sentatives today owe their seats, wholly or 
partially, to the money and the work of the 
CIO-AFL and their allies. We now have 216 
Congressmen and 45 Senators (that is, a 
working majority) who vote most of the 
time for the legislative programs of the 
Americans for Democratic Action. This is 
the front organization for labor bosses. This 
is the descendant of the Socialist Party in 
America, and the financial beneficiary of 
large sums from the CIO-AFL, 

Free Enterprise, care of We, the People, 
put out a little pamphlet which you can get 
that gives the votes of all the Congressmen. 
The red votes are for the ADA propositions; 
the black marks are against them. It is re- 
markable how completely red some of our 
States have gone by the votes of their Con- 
gressmen. That is, they vote consistently 
for labor-Socialist measures. 

Walter Reuther is not going to be Presi- 
dent of the United States some time in the 
future as some fear. He does not need to 
be President. Labor bosses have already 
taken over, in critical areas, and are now 
dominating Congress. When the elections 
are over this fall, they will haye, in all prob- 
ability, 25 to 30 more Members beholden to 
them, on the floor of the Houses of Con- 
gress. They will have been financed and 
selected and then elected by CIO-AFL. They 
expect to have no opposition by you or any 
other women’s organizations or any business- 
men’s groups organized for political action. 

WHAT IT MEANS 


How does the AFL-CIO political action 
and control by a labor-Socialist government 
in America affect you, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution? 

It is perfectly obvious. You have passed 
certain important resolutions. * * * They 
will not receive the consideration that they 
deserve * . They represent the wisdom 
that resides in you, as delegates and officers, 
They are important and have been for years. 
I know of no organization whose judgment 
I respect more than the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, * * + 
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WHAT SOCIALISM IS 


We have gotten to the point that such 
things as a billion-dollar increase in Gov- 
ernment lending authority is no longer so- 
cialism in the minds of most of our people. 
You know better. Your resolutions show 
that you know better and you must, above 
all, continue to meet, to discuss, and con- 
tinue to tell America that our Government 
today is almost at the mercy of worldwide 
socialism. And that America, too, is Socialist 
in everything but name. 

But you are prepared to see the Congress 
of the United States drop your resolutions 
to the bottom of a well. 

You can be sure labor-dominated Con- 
gress will continue to press for more and 
more appropriations for public power 
projects, food subsidies, public housing, ir- 
rigation, credits, and loans. Additional 
burdens will be laid on every taxpayer—now 
and for generations to come. 

We must all begin to fight in the same 
manner that the labor leaders fight to ex- 
tend their control over our great Nation. 

Dean Manion, an old and cherished friend 
of mine, calls my attention to a quotation 
from the Book of Proverbs: 

“Remove not the ancient landmark, which 
thy fathers have set.” 

What is the landmark? What must we do 
if we had the votes? 

We can restore the Constitution, and re- 
assert its provisions so that even the Su- 
preme Court of the United States cannot 
misinterpret it. 

We can limit the power of Congress to 
tax, as it was limited until the 16th amend- 
ment, 

We can take away—if the face of the Con- 
gress is changed—those things which the 
Federal Government is now doing which are 
immoral, unconstitutional, illegal, and out- 
rageous. 

We can once more set the free mind ot 
America, the foundation, the creative, the 
atomic power of America, free America, fur- 
ther from the restrictions, the management 
of man over man, the compulsions, the 
propaganda, the deception, the unlimited, 
unconscionable power of government, 

Almost 6 years ago Senator Taft and 
Candidate Eisenhower signed a manifesto of 
principles. This is what it says, in part: 

“The greatest threat to liberty today is 
internal, from the constant growth of big 
government through the constantly increas- 
ing power and spending of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, * * *” 

God help us as we organize for the peace- 
ful revolution to restore constitutional 
government in our land. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Watts (at the request of Mr. PER- 
KINS), for 10 days. 

Mr. ALLEN of California, for May 22, 
1958, on account of official business. 

Mr. Kearney (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), indefinitely, on account of 
officic.: business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was grant: to: 

Mr. Yates, for 45 minutes, today. 

Mrs, Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, on tomorrow and Friday and 
Monday next. 


1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Merrow and to include an address 
by the Secretary of State before the 
Atomic Power Institute in Durham, N. H., 
on May 2 sponsored by the Council of 
World Affairs notwithstanding the cost 
is estimated by the Public Printer to be 
$182.25. 

Mr. POAGE. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri (at the request 
of Mr. Drxon) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
Drxon) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. SANTANGELO in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ABBTrrr (at the request of Mr. 
MarsHALL) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 6940. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to reimburse owners of 
lands acquired for developments under his 
Jurisdiction for their moving expenses, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 7930. An act to correct certain in- 
equities with respect to automatic step- 
increase anniversary dates and longevity 
step-increases of postal field service em- 
ployees; 

H. R. 8547. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of certain uncompleted vessels; and 

H. R. 11519. An act to authorize the use 
of naval vessels to determine the effect of 
newly developed weapons upon such vessels, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 728. An act to authorize the acquisition 
of certain property in square 724 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the purpose of exten- 
sion of the site of the additional office build- 
ing for the United States Senate or for the 
purpose of addition to the United States 
Capitol Grounds; 

S. 847. An act to amend the act of June 
5, 1944, relating to the construction, oper- 
ation, and maintenance of Hungry Horse 
Dam, Mont.; 

S. 2557. An act to amend the act granting 
the consent of Congress to the negotiation 
of certain compacts by the States of Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, and South Dakota in order 
to extend the time for such negotiation; 

S. 2813. An act to provide for certain cred- 
its to the Salt River Valley Water Users’ 
Association and the Salt River Project Agri- 
cultural Improvement and Power District in 
consideration of the transfer to the Govern- 
ment of property in Phoenix, Ariz.; 

S. 3087. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Fort Clatsop National Memorial 
in the State of Oregon, and for other pur- 
poses; and 
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S. 3371. An act to amend the act of August 
25, 1916, to increase the period for which 
concessionaire leases may be granted under 
that act from 20 years to 30 years. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 6940. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to reimburse owners of 
lands acquired for developments under his 
jurisdiction for their moving expenses, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 7930. An act to correct certain in- 
equities with respect to automatic step- 
increase anniversary dates and longevity 
step-increases of postal field service em- 
ployees; 

H. R. 8547. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of certain uncompleted vessels; and 

H. R. 11519. An act to authorize the use 
of naval vessels to determine the effect of 
newly developed weapons upon such vessels. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 22, 1958, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1936. A letter from the Manager, Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, rilative to the establish- 
ment of a loan of not t~ exceed $10 million 
from the Development Loan Fund to the In- 
dustrial Development Bank (IDB) of Tur- 
key has been authorized, pursuant to title II 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

1937. A letter from the Manager, Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, relative to the establish- 
ment of a loan of not to exceed $3,200,000 
from the Development Loan Fund to the 
Taiwan Railway Administration of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China has been 
authorized, pursuant to title IZ of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1938. A letter from the Deputy Manager, 
Development Loan Fund, relative to the es- 
tablishment of a loan of not to exceed $75 
million from the Development Loan Fund to 
the Government of India has been author- 
ized, pursuant to title II of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1939. A letter from the Deputy Manager, 
Development Loan Fund, relative to the es- 
tablishment of a loan of not to exceed $15 
million from the Development Loan Fund to 
the Government of Israel has been author- 
ized, pursuant to title II of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1940. A letter from the Deputy Manager, 
Development Loan Fund, relative to the es- 
tablishment of a loan of not to exceed 
$5,500,000 from the Development Loan Fund 
to the Government of Pakistan has been au- 
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thorized, pursuant to title II of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1941. A letter from the Deputy Manager, 
Development Loan Fund, relative to the 
establishment of a loan of not to exceed 
$900,000 from the Development Loan Fund to 
the Government of Ceylon has been author- 
ized, pursuant to title II of the Mutual S2- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1942. A letter from the Deputy Manager, 
Development Loan Fund, relative to the 
establishment of a loan of not to exceed 
$686,000 from the Development Loan Fund to 
the Land Bank of Taiwan has been author- 
ized, pursuant to title II of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1943. A letter from the Deputy Manager, 
Development Loan Fund, relative to the 
establishment of a loan of not to exceed 
$1,600,000 from the Development Loan Fund 
to the Government of Ceylon has been au- 
thorized, pursuant to title II of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

1944. A letter from the Deputy Manager, 
Development Loan Fund, relative to the 
establishment of a loan of not to exceed 
$750,000 from the Development Loan Fund 
to the Government of Ceylon has been au- 
thorized, pursuant to title II of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1945. A letter from the Manager, Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, relative to the establish- 
ment of a loan of not to exceed $2,500,000 
from the Development Loan Fund to the 
Asia Cement Corp. of Taiwan has been au- 
thorized, pursuant to title II of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1946. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the quarterly report of 
the Maritime Administration of this Depart- 
ment on the activities and transactions of 
the Administration from January 1 through 
March 31, 1958, pursuant to the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 7564. 
A bill to provide that the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii shall meet annually, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1756). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. KIRWAN: Committee of Conference. 
H. R. 10746. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1757). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McCORMACKE: Select Committee on 
Astronautics and Space Exploration. Re- 
port on the national space pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 496 (85th Cong.) 
(Rept. No. 1758). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: Joint Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1759. Report on the dis- 
position of certain papers of sundry execu- 
tive departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MURRAY: Committee of Conference. 
H. R. 5836. A bill to readjust postal rates 
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and to establish a Congressional policy for 
the determination of postal rates, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1760). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 12591. A bill to extend the 
authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1761). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 12591. A bill to extend the authority 
of the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1980, as amended, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 12592. A bill to authorize an increased 
program of research in forestry and forest 
products, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Utah: 

H. R. 12593. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey by quitclaim 
deed to the Metropolitan Water District of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, certain land of the 
United States which is not needed for the 
purpose for which acquired; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H. R. 12594. A bill to enable producers to 
provide a supply of turkeys adequate to meet 
the needs of consumers, to maintain orderly 
marketing conditions, and to promote and 

the consumption of turkeys and 
turkey products; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 
By Mr. EVERETT: 

H. R. 12595. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to 
permit the transfer of 1958 farm acreage 
allotments for cotton in the case of natural 
disasters, and other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, FLOOD: 

H. R. 12596. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide tax relief 
for small business; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 12597. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to assist small busi- 
ness by providing for a limited rapid amorti- 
zation of expenditures made after December 
$1, 1957, and before January 1, 1961, for 
depreciable property; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R.12598. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for rapid 
amortization of depreciable property ac- 
quired by small businesses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 12599. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 10 per- 
cent increase in all monthly insurance bene- 
fits payable thereunder; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 12600. A bill to provide pension for 
widows and children of veterans of World 
War II and of the Korean conflict on the 
same basis as pension is provided for wid- 
ows and children of veterans of World War 
I; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. R. 12601. A bill to authorize each Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives to em- 
ploy an administrative assistant; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 
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By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. R. 12602. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to permit the transfer of 1958 farm acreage 
allotments for cotton in the case of natural 
disasters, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 12603. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, to provide 
for the release of source material reserva- 
tions contained in conveyances of public and 
acquired lands, and for other purposes; to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H. R. 12604. A bill to enable American 
farmers to conduct their own programs; to 
establish production and marketing goals at 
prices fair to consumers and profitable to 
farmers, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 12605. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to permit the transfer of 1958 farm acreage 
allotments for cotton in the case of natural 
disasters, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PASSMAN: 

H. R. 12606. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to permit the transfer of 1958 farm acreage 
allotments for cotton in the case of natural 
disasters, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H. R. 12607. A bill to amend the act of 
July 3, 1926, relating to the issuance and 
validity of passports, so as to authorize the 
Secretary of State to cooperate in the en- 
forcement of certain laws relating to the 
travel of certain minors outside the United 
States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 12608. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to permit the transfer of 1958 farm acreage 
allotments for cotton in the case of natural 
disasters and other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. R. 12609. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to permit the transfer of 1958 farm acreage 
allotments for cotton in the case of natural 
disasters and other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H. R. 12610. A bill to extend for 2 years 
the authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 12611. A bill to protect trade and 
commerce against unreasonable restraints 
by labor organizations; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 12612. A bill to authorize the with- 
holding from the salaries of Government 
employees of amounts for health insurance 
premium payments; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H. R. 12613. A bill to designate the lock 
and dam to be constructed on the Calumet 
River, III., as the “Thomas J. O'Brien lock 
and dam”; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr, MULTER: 

H. R. 12614. A bill to provide for a nation- 
ally uniform system of automobile registra- 
tion; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H. R. 12615. A bill to repeal or reduce cer- 
tain excise taxes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 
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By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 12616. A bill to create an independ- 
ent Federal Aviation Agency, to provide for 
the safe and efficient use of the airspace by 
both civil and military operations, and to 
provide for the regulation and promotion of 
civil aviation in such manner as to best foster 
its development and safety; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 12617. A bill to amend sections 2 and 
3 of the act of May 19, 1947 (ch. 80, 61 Stat. 
102), as amended, relating to the trust funds 
of the Shoshone and Arapahoe Tribes, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. J. Res. 614. Joint resolution to amend 
section 217 of the National Housing Act; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H. Con. Res. 331. Concurrent resolution 
commending Shattuck School, of Faribault, 
Minn., on the occasion of its 100th anniver- 
sary; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

H. Res. 570. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives on improv- 
ing and strengthening the relationship, poli- 
cles, and programs between the United States 
and Latin America; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Res. 571. Resolution adjusting the titles 
and salaries of certain positions in the office 
of the Doorkeeper of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. Res. 572. Resolution authorizing addi- 
tional expenses for the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows; 


By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 12618. A bill for the relief of Leland 
Li-Chung Chou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 12619. A bill for the relief of Ikram 
Yusuf Dughman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 12620. A bill for the relief of Ameri- 

can Hydrotherm Corp.; to the Committee on 


-the Judiciary. 


By Mr. HEALEY: 

H. R. 12621. A bill for the relief of Sooren 
Alexander Skender; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. R. 12622. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Miklos Kornel Berenkey; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H. R. 12623. A bill for the relief of Adela 

A. Nones; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H.R. 12624. A bill for the relief of Palmer- 

Bee Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 12625. A bill for the relief of Stav- 
roula Stavropoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H. R. 12626. A bill for the relief of David 

Chu; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. SAUND: 

H. R. 12627. A bill for the relief of Kon- 
stantina G. Gianibas; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


1958 
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PETITIONS, ETC. — 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


635. By the SPEAKER: Petition of R. P. 
McGarity and others, Benton Harbor, Mich., 


requesting passage of House bills 1008, 4523, 
4677, and 5974, pertaining to the Railroad 
Retirement Act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

636. Also, petition of the county clerk, 
Wailuku, Maui, T. H., relative to endorsing 
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the stand of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Postmasters of the 
United States, and urging the enactment of 
legislation that will prohibit and make 
illegal the distribution through the United 
States mail of all obscene literature and pic- 
tures; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Address by Hon. William F. Knowland 
Before American Feed Growers Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 21,1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
which I delivered at the American Feed 
Growers Association conference lunch- 
eon in Chicago, Ill., on May 20, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


SPEECH OF UNITED STATES SENATOR WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND DELIVERED AT THE AMERICAN 
FEED GROWERS ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
LUNCHEON, CHICAGO, ILL., May 20, 1958 


This is not the year for men of little 
faith to dominate our thinking or our 
actions. 

It was only a few short months ago that 
men of little faith were prepared to accept 
the false notion that the godless men in 
the Kremlin had an economic, a political 
and a military ascendancy over the United 
States because they had sputnik and mut- 
nik in the air and we had none. 

In November of last year I stated in my 
home State of California: 

“This is no time for either defeatism or 
complacency. It is no time to sell America 
short.” 

In the intervening months our Nation 
has successfully put into orbit Explorer I, 
Vanguard II, and Explorer III. 

It is, of course, always dangerous to un- 
derestimate the opposition. It can also be 
fatal to overestimate it, 

We must not take our constitutional 
form of government or our free enterprise 
system for granted. 

Neither fall into the category of some- 
thing that can be locked in a safe deposit 
box and kept forever secure. Each genera- 
tion must be prepared to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices to maintain them that our 
Founding Fathers were prepared to make 
in the first instance. 

Other nations have been or now are 
larger in land area, in population and in 
natural resources. Yet they have not been 
able to give to their people the freedom and 
the standard of living Americans have 
enjoyed. 

As important as is the productive capacity 
of our Nation and its military strength, 
these are not the factors which alone could 
preserve our freedom or enable us to main- 
tain a Free World of free men, The inner 
strength of America has not been its great 
cities, its huge industrial plants, its ex- 
tended transportation systems or its variety 
of natural resources as Important as these 
are, 


The factors which made America an in- 
spiration to the rest of the world grew out 
of our Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
spiritual values which the founders of our 
Republic recognized and by which they were 
guided. 

We have recognized that there is a higher 
moral law to which governments are also 
accountable. We have humbly acknowl- 
edged the divine inspiration which has 
made and preserved us as a nation. 

America is still the authentic revolution. 
The flame of freedom which was struck at 
Concord and Lexington still is an inspira- 
tion to the enslayed behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

But it is also an ageless lesson that no 
outsiders can win independence for a peo- 
ple. They must be willing to pay the price 
in blood and resources to gain their our 
freedom, 

We do recognize, however, that when free- 
dom is destroyed anywhere a bit of free- 
dom is destroyed everywhere. 

We have read of and been inspired by 
the action of George Washington in kneel- 
ing in prayer during the dark days of Val- 
ley Forge and of Lincoln seeking divine 
guidance during the dark days of the Civil 
War. 

The priceless ingredient for our people 
has been our constitutional form of govern- 
ment which guarantees our religious, per- 
sonal, and economic freedom. 

In my judgment we do a disservice to 
the Nation and to ourselves when we lose 
sight of the fact that business profits, wage 
increases, and other benefits depend upon 
increases in productivity. 

Our objective always should be to increase 
and put more of our productivity within the 
reach of more of our people. It should also 
be to leave sufficient incentive and re- 
sources, after taxes, for the people to exer- 
cise their freedom of choice in the market 
place. 

Big government with confiscatory taxes 
can deprive them of that incentive. 

Big industry and big labor with monop- 
Olistic power can also deprive them of that 
freedom of choice. 

No group in industry or in labor has 
the right to strangle the economic life of 
170 million Americans, 

This is too much power for responsible 
men in business or labor to want, and is 
far too much for irresponsible ones to be 
allowed to have. 

Our political freedom and bill of rights 
is closely related to our economic freedom. 
If one is destroyed the other will not long 
endure. 

In no other political or economic system 
do the people have a greater freedom of 
choice. 

The monopolistic power of business was 
checked by our antitrust statutes. That of 
the labor unions in recent years has been 
unrestrained. The power of the labor boss 
over the rank-and-file member has in many 
cases become tyrannical and unchecked. 

The tragic and sordid revelations of the 
Senate’s select committee, under the chair- 
manship of Senator MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas, 
with its uncontested evidence of widespread 


corruption, arrogance, and abuses in the op- 
erations of the unions investigated to date, 
have, in my judgment, not only shocked the 
working men and women who make up the 
membership of organized unions but also the 
American people throughout the Nation. 

The American worker believes in our con- 
stitutional guaranties for our citizens. Why 
then does he tolerate the dictatorship and 
corruption in some of his unions. 

The only reason, in my judgment, is be- 
cause he does not have the tools to clean 
house. 

How bad has corruption become? Let me 
quote from two well-known Americans. On 
Sunday, December 8, 1957, in New York, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman said: 

“Daily we learn the sordid details of cor- 
ruption and violence featured by newspaper, 
radio, and television. The close association 
of some union leaders with known criminals, 
the creation of dummy locals, the rigging of 
elections, extortion, acid throwing, graft, 
and the misuse of union funds—these 
blatant violations of the trust of their fellow 
workers make all of us who are friends of 
labor feel shame and indignation. 

“But we must do more than be shocked 
or feel morally aggrevied. We must act, and, 
while there is still time, remove from power 
unscrupulous leaders and their underworld 
hirelings.” 

Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN stated the sit- 
uation as he found it in the following words: 

“We have had ample evidence in our hear- 
ings of intimidation and victimizing of rank- 
and-file members by hoodlum control of some 
of the unions. The hearings have also re- 
vealed raids and plundering of union treas- 
uries, violence against workers themselves, 
as well as instances of violence against man- 
agement. The continuation of our work will, 
we are confident, result in legislation of 
benefit to the country and to the 17,385,000 
working people in the United States who are 
members of unions.” 

The interim report of the Select Commit- 
tee on Improper Activities in the Labor- 
Management Field stated: 

“As an overall finding from the testimony 
produced at our hearings, the committee 
has uncovered the shocking fact that union 
funds in excess of $10 million were either 
stolen, embezzled, or misused by union of- 
ficials over a period of 15 years, for their 
own financial gain or the gain of their 
friends and associates.” 

I believe in and unqualifiedly support: 

1. The right every American worker to 
join a union. 

2. The right of collective bargaining. 

These rights are now and will continue to 
be protected by law. 

The right of every union member to have 
a free voice in the administration and ac- 
tivities of his or her union is a vital civil 
right of the first magnitude. If the union 
does not act in the best interests of the 
membership, the individual should be able 
to express his dissent without fear of co- 
ercion of retaliation. 

I have introduced legislation in the Sen- 
ate, and support similar legislation in Cali- 
fornia, which will guarantee democratic con- 
trol by union members over the officers and 
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activities of their respective unions. This 
legislation does the following: 

1. Guarantees the election of union offi- 
cials by secret ballot and assures that the 
ballots cast are those that are counted. 

2. Provides for the recall of union officials 
who misuse their positions of trust and 
responsibility. 

3. Prevents conspiracies between manage- 
ment and union officials that work against 
the welfare of union members. 

4. Protects union members’ welfare and 
pension programs. 

5. Requires that where unions are per- 
mitted, under law, to represent all employees 
in an industry or plant, all employees must 
be admitted into the union if they should 
desire union membership. 

6. Provides that union members shall have 
a voice in the conditions, terms, and dura- 
tion of strikes. 

7, Prevents arbitrary control over local 
unions by trustees appointed by national or 
international unions. 

8. Provides for regulation by union mem- 
bers of the actions of their unions on ques- 
tions of excessive union fees, or assess- 
ments. 

It is necessary, I believe, to raise the issue 
of a worker's bill of rights at this time in 
our Nation’s history. It is important to the 
worker and to the public. 

This is not a partisan issue. I have great 
faith in the ability of the citizens of this 
Nation to independently see the difference 
between truth and falsehood. 

The stake which 170 million Americans 
have in democratically conducted unions is 
a large one. 

One hundred and seventy million Ameri- 
cans also have a vital interest in American 
agriculture throughout the Nation. These 
farm facts are pertinent: 

Income per person on farms last year was 
highest on record—up 2 percent over 1951, 
the previous high year. 

Farm assets are an alltime high—$188 
billion as of January 1, 1958. 

Farmers have less than $11 in debts for 
each $100 of assets. In 1940, the ratio was 
$19 for each $100. 

Owner equities rose 7 percent during 1957 
to a peak of $168.4 billion. 

Farm ownership is also at a record high. 
Only 1 in 3 farms has a mortgage. 

Not long ago there was a lot of carping 
criticism of our Secretary of Agriculture. 

As for me I have respect and high regard 
for the ability, courage, and integrity of 
Ezra Benson, 

As a Californian, I have an added interest 
in agriculture and its future. We are now 
the leading agricultural State in the Union. 

Our farmers produce nearly all of the Na- 
tion’s almonds, dried figs, olives, and arti- 
chokes. California contributes to the coun- 
try’s market basket more than 90 percent 
of all apricots, dates, grapes, lemons, plums, 
dried prunes, walnuts, and brussel sprouts. 

California’s cash farm income—$2,800 
000,000 last year—leads the Nation. In 1 
year it exceeds the value of all the gold ever 
mined in the Golden State. 

We rank first in the production of 36 
products ranging from alfalfa to turkeys. 
We slaughter more than 214 million head of 
cattle annually—more than any other State 
in the Union. Each year, more than 1 mil- 
lion miles of food labels are printed for the 
cans that hold the products of the Cali- 
fornia farmer. 

Yes, we have a great interest in agricul- 
ture today and the developments that are 
in the offing. New horizons are always 


looming up ahead. 

For a long time we have referred to farm- 
ing as a basic industry. It is basic in the 
sense that over half of all the raw materials 
consumed in the United States, including 
oe consumption, come from the 

arm. 
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But the significant fact about agriculture 
today is that it is almost impossible to sep- 
arate farming in the pure sense from the 
great complex of industries which has 
sprung up about it. 

This relationship works two ways. 

First, there are the vast food processing 
and marketing establishments, the great 
meatpacking houses and other businesses 
which are essential links between the farm 
and the dinner table. 

Second, there is a huge bloc of indus- 
tries which came into being purely to meet 
the needs of the man on the land. These 
include the fertilizer industry, the farm 
machinery manufacturers and even the auto 
makers, for farmers are heavy purchasers 
of trucks. Also in this group is the vital 
feed industry. 

This country has never been faced with 
famine. Perhaps that is the reason why 
the true state of affairs in agriculture has 
not been fully appreciated by the public. 

United States farmers always have pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities to keep our 
growing population well fed. 

We have acknowledged only casually that 
unless scientific progress is stepped up our 
food producers might one day be unable to 
grow enough for all. 

When you attempt to predict the future 
you deal in tricky stuff. Before World War 
II, for example, some experts estimated 
that the United States population would 
level off at around 165 million after 1975. 
This figure was exceeded in 1955 and the 
estimate for 1975 has now been increased 
to 225 million. 

There are risks in making any kind of 
forecast, But it seems reasonable to esti- 
mate that in order to feed that many addi- 
tional mouths we will have to increase the 
present rate of production by a least 
one-third. 

If I were to choose one phrase to describe 
modern agricultural progress, I would pick 
the agri-dynamics age. If you will look at 
the record, you will see why it fits so well. 

In 1956, production of all crops in this 
country was about 50 percent above that 
of 25 years earlier. The dirt farmer of 
today produces enough for 21 persons. In 
1940, he grew enough for somewhat less 
than 11 persons. 

This production miracle stems from ad- 
vancement on many fronts. 

The results reflect tremendous increases in 
the mechanization of farms, in rural electri- 
fication and in marketing methods. 

They also reflect advances in the breeding 
of livestock and poultry, improved control of 
insect and plant pests and development of 
better seeds and improved varieties of crops. 

The feed industry has been quick to grasp 
the significance of this scientific revolution 
in agriculture over the past 50 years. In- 
deed, it has served as a bridge between scien- 
tific advance and the men in the feedlot and 
the poultry house. 

In this sort of progress the consumer has 
as much at stake as the farmer. It is de- 
velopments of this kind that help to keep 
production costs in line. 

Few, if any, of us expect the forward surge 
in agriculture to slow down. y years 
ago we knew little or nothing about improved 
fertilizers, antibiotics, better feeds, seeds, and 
breeds, As Secretary of Agriculture Benson 

uts it: 

5 Today the laboratory is as much a part of 
American agriculture as the barnyard.” 

Every time the sun rises we have an addi- 
tional 7,000 mouths to feed. Very svon it is 
expected that each farmer will produce 
enough for 25 persons instead of 21. It is 
highly unlikely that scientific progress will 
stop there. 

You all know that for many years fewer 
and fewer people have been needed on our 


farms to meet our constantly growing de- 
mands for food. 
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Today the farm population is only 20 mil- 
lion—less than 12 percent of the total popu- 
lation of the United States. In 1940 we 
needed 30 million farmworkers, more than 
23 percent of the population at that time, to 
keep us well fed. 

Some view this as an indication that the 
so-called family farm is on the way out. 

Actually, our family farms have been de- 
veloping into larger, more economical units. 
About 96 percent of all farms and ranches 
are still family affairs. This is about the 
same ratio as existed 30 years ago. 

It is perfectly sound to speculate that 
scientific progress to date has merely laid a 
firm base upon which the family farmer may 
build toward greater security in the future. 

But the farmer himself is not in a posi- 
tion to do the research which will assure his 
future progress. Historically, this has been 
done by the land grant colleges and the Fed- 
eral Government, and now much is being 
done by private industries associated with 
agriculture, 

The three-way partnership should be con- 
tinued and strengthened. The outlook is 
that industry most likely will—and indeed it 
should—assume an increasingly important 
role in research. 

New acreages that can be drained or irri- 
gated are relatively small when compared 
with present productive areas. Our cities, 
towns and industries are expanding outward 
and eliminating many farms, orchards and 
ranches. For our future needs our research- 
ers must find new ways to improve produc- 
tion per acre and per animal unit. 

This is an area in which the feed industry 
is particularly well versed. Just one illus- 
tration: As late as 1947 it took an average 
of more than 4 pounds of feed to put a 
pound of gain on a broiler chicken. Last 
year the average was down to a little more 
than 3 pounds of feed per pound of gain. 
Iam told that prospects are good for reduc- 
ing the average to a pound of gain on 2 
pounds of feed in the near future. In fact, 
many of the better producers already are 
doing just that. 

Similarly great strides have been made in 
the production of hogs, sheep and other 
livestock and in boosting output of milk and 
eggs. Work with beef cattle and sheep now 
promises advances commensurate with those 
in other lines. In every instance, animals 
are being made to put on more weight on 
less feed. All species now reach market 
weights in much shorter periods of time than 
they once did. 

Still, one of the greatest needs for more 
agricultural research lies right in this area. 
There must be a continuing drive to keep 
production costs under control. 

Industry as a whole is fully alert to the 
fruits of research. The fact is, it has no 
choice except to climb on the research band- 
wagon. Our economic history clearly shows 
that companies or industries which do not 
foster a vigorous research program sooner or 
later expires or declines to a place of minor 
importance. 

There remain vast fields ripe for explora- 
tion. 

Intriguing opportunities challenge those 
who would find new uses for food and fiber 
crops, new ways to improve distribution and 
marketing of agricultural commodities. 

Research must tailor foods to consumer 
tastes. It is as sure as night follows day 
that consumers will dictate more and more 
the kinds of food which reach the market 
and the form in which they are marketed. 

Why cannot all of agriculture cooperate im 
giving the man in the street a complete con- 
cept of the industry and its problems? 

Organized labor and consumers as a whole 
must be shown that they, as well as the 
farmer, have a vital interest in maintaining a 
sound base under agriculture. They spend 
25 percent of their incomes for food, much 
more than for any other family necessity. 
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Consumers must be made aware that 
farmers have been doing a good job. In 10 
years prices of foods have gone up a little 
more than 16 percent. What about rents? 
The tenant pays 47 percent more today than 
he did in 1947. What about transporta- 
tion? The cost is up 42 percent compared 
with 10 years ago. What about fuel? The 
cost has risen 47 percent since 1947. 

Food is still one of the better buys. Why 
is it a better buy? In large measure be- 
cause scientific p. has helped the 
farmer to keep his production costs in line. 

But agriculture’s role in keeping the 
country well fed at reasonable prices is far 
from being the whole story of the industry’s 
contribution to the total economy. More 
and more, farm commodities are supplying 
the raw materials for finished items on the 
consumer want list. These include plastics, 
chemicals, new fabrics, and so on. 

Ultimately, the natural oils, minerals, and 
other resources from which many of these 
products have been made in the past will 
be depleted. But so long as the land is 
properly cared for, it will go on producing 
crops year after year. Agriculture, there- 
fore, will assume much greater importance 
in the future as a supplier of raw materials 
to other industries. 

This brings up another point. Few of us 
have taken time to consider the sweeping 
changes in production patterns which are 
altering the whole complexion of agriculture 
in this country. 

The Corn Belt is expanding from the Mid- 
west to the South. Livestock production is 
now 80 dispersed that both the South and 
the Far West are important factors in the 
beef industry. 

How about cotton? California last year 
produced 75,000 bales more on 716,000 acres 
than did Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina and Tennessee combined on 
1,908,000 acres. 

Irrigation helped to make the difference, 
but efficient and progressive production 
plans were an important influence, too. 

Simultaneously, sweeping social changes 
have been taking place. Rural life today 
has been accurately described as city life 
widespread. 

Farm people have come a long way toward 
attaining many of the facilities, comforts 
and conveniences that city dwellers long 
have taken for granted. They spend many 
billions each year for consumer goods. 
Agriculture is a great stimulus to other 
industries. 

It brings you up short to realize that 10 
million full-time jobs are provided just in 
the the marketing phases of agricultural 
products. Another 6 million persons are 
employed in plants which make materials 
and supplies for farmers’ use. 

In terms of dollars, agricultural producers 
spend $12 to $13 billion each year for pro- 
duction goods and services, and that does 
not count consumer items. 

These facts make the point that agricul- 
ture, in its broadest sense, is big business. 
It is larger by far than any other comparable 
industry. As of last January 1, farm assets 
alone were at an alltime high of $188 billion. 

With America’s traditional respect for big- 
ness per se, it is unthinkable that we can 
any longer deny an industry of this size the 
recognition it deserves. 

Agriculture must, and will, attain co- 
equal status in our economic structure. In- 
dustries associated with the agricultural 
complex must assume a full measure of re- 
sponsibility in bringing this about. 

This means that concrete action must be 
taken in at least four directions: 

1, To find the best possible solution to 
the problem of surpluses—through improved 
nutritional standards, to develop new indus- 
trial uses for products, and to fully exploit 
modern marketing methods, 
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2. To tell agriculture’s story so that con- 
sumers recognize the broad area of common 
interest. 

3. To recruit an adequate supply of young 
brainpower capable of staffing the infinite 
and expanding variety of jobs throughout 
agriculture. 

4. To foster to the greatest extent possible 
research, both basic and applied, which will 
give agriculture the tools it needs to keep 
the country well fed at reasonable cost. 

Future careers in agricultural research will 
be particularly rewarding. One reason why 
this is so is that agriculture is the one major 
field, other than medicine, where it is pos- 
sible to work almost exclusively with living 
things—to improve upon nature. 

Atomic radiation already is being applied 
in fundamental research with plants and 
animals. It can provide us with new and 
better information on such subjects as how 
and when to apply fertilizer, or how to fur- 
ther improve livestock and poultry nu- 
trition, 

The business end of agriculture must 
come alive to the intriguing opportunities 
for improving the preservation and market- 
ing of foods. 

For example, milk is still packaged and 
delivered to the door in much the same way 
that it was 50 years ago. 

As a result of improved refrigeration and 
transportation, every part of the country 
now enjoys highly perishable fruits and 
vegetables the year around. 

But billions of dollars’ worth of these 
foods are still lost through spoilage between 
the truck farm and the dinner table. 

The cosmetics industry long ago realized 
that attractive packaging was a great stim- 
ulus to sales. Agricultural processors have 
made a start toward applying these sales 
aids to the food field, but the opportuni- 
ties are still almost limitless. 

By using modern merchandising concepts, 
it is possible to tap hitherto unreachable 
markets and to stimulate impulse buying. 
In many parts of the country, machines 
installed in schools and industrial plants 
have made large dents in local milk sur- 
pluses. 

These examples give only & sketchy hint 
of the broad areas in which leaders through- 
out agriculture must be up and doing. Leg- 
islative fiat alone will never solve all of 
agriculture’s problems, 

Agriculture has become big and diverse. 
The component parts naturally have inter- 
ests of their own, but they also have some 
things in common. Advance of the well- 
being of the industry as a whole is the con- 
cern of all. 

Again I say, this is no time to sell America 
short. 

We have great problems but also great 
opportunities. 

If we of this generation only use the 
same courage and commonsense as moti- 
vated the men who sat at Philadelphia and 
with what I believe was divine inspiration, 
gave us our Declaration of Independence 
and Constitution of the United States, there 
are none of our domestic problems we can- 
not solve and there is no foreign foe we need 
ever fear. 


Poland Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1958 
Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD a statement 
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prepared by me paying tribute to the 
people of Poland on the anniversary of 
Poland's Constitution Day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


It gives me great pleasure to express my 
sympathy with the captive Polish nation, on 
the anniversary of the establishment of its 
famous constitution of 1791, embodying, like 
our Constitution, the hopes of men of good 
will that the world was moving slowly but 
certainly in the direction of freedom for all 
nations. 

Little did the people of that day or the fol- 
lowing century dream that the 20th century 
would give birth to the most cruel and 
shameful tyranny the world has ever seen. 

The memory of Attila the Hun and Ghen- 
ghis Khan has come down through the ages, 
but they were barbarians seeking to lead 
their hungry people from lands of famine to 
lands of plenty. What shall we say of our 
time which has perverted all the intellectual, 
scientific, economic, and political achieve- 
ments of the centuries to making tyranny 
both horrible and successful? 

Every bit of knowledge which men have 
gained in their slow upward climb from bar- 
barism has been used by the Soviet rulers 
to make a monstrous engine for enslaving 
all the people within reach of their armies, 
and chilling with fear and dread all the 
people within reach of their sleepless propa- 
ganda. 

No age has ever been confronted with a 
challenge as great as the Communist mar- 
riage of savagery with technology which is 
dominant for the moment in the world of 
today. 

We shall escape from the fate they plan 
for us, but we shall not escape until we 
have grown strong enough and wise enough 
to use all the economic and political and 
technical wisdom of our day to bring about a 
new birth of freedom to regenerate the world. 

The Polish nation has the harsh fate of 
living under the heel of Soviet tyranny, but 
all the decent nations of the world are as one 
in being the object of Soviet conquest and 
the fighters for a new and greater freedom. 
Poland is the outer frontier of the Soviet 
Empire, But it is also the front line of the 
fighters for freedom who must press upon 
and ultimately destroy the Soviet monster 
state. 


The Italian National Elections on May 25 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
every American, like myself, whose fore- 
fathers came to this land from Italy, is 
looking forward to the 25th of May with 
hope and expectation. On that day the 
citizens of Italy will vote for a new Par- 
liament. Our hope is that the Italian 
nation will rally to support the demo- 
eratic parties and that a coalition can 
be formed to continue the postwar de- 
velopment of Italian democracy. We ex- 
pect that this will happen and that the 
new Italy will continue to grow as a po- 
litical, economic, and social democracy 
with a firm commitment to cooperation 
in the Atlantic Community. 

Since World War II there has been a 
vast expansion of Italian-American 
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friendship and of the mutual concerns 
of our two countries. This has led a 
great many Americans with no Italian 
background whatever to be deeply in- 
terested in the May 25 elections. The 
reconstruction of Italy after World 
War II was the result of the energy and 
courage of the Italian people and of 
their Government, but Americans can 
feel proud that through the foreign-aid 
program we were able to contribute in 
a small way to the birth of the new 
Italy. In the years from 1948 to 1955, 
the United States extended more than 
81½ billion in economic assistance alone 
to Italy. 

Our cooperation has been continued in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
where we are allies in the common strug- 
gle to prevent Soviet domination of 
Western Europe. 

Americans in general are more inter- 
ested in Italy today than ever before. 
Italian motion pictures have won a warm 
reception in the United States. The 
books of Alberto Moravia are on our best 
seller lists. Capezio shoes and Fontana 
dresses set the fashions for American 
women. Even the men are wearing Ital- 
ian-neck sport shirts, low-cut shoes, and 
silk suits from Italy. Italian typewrit- 
ers, cars, and other precision equipment 
are common in the United States. And, 
of course, American tourists flock to 
Italy each year in ever-increasing num- 
bers. All of this testifies to the new 
burst of Italian vitality and creative- 
ness that has shot up in the last decade. 

The new Italy is a land where the old 
sources of economic dissension are being 
eradicated and where political and per- 
sonal freedom exist once again after 
more than 20 years of Fascist dictator- 
ship. The 10-year Vanoni plan, insti- 
tuted in 1955, is designed to tackle the 
twin problems of how to increase the 
national income and how to decrease 
unemployment. It places particular em- 
phasis on building up the economy of 
southern Italy. Reforms have been in- 
stituted providing formerly landless farm 
workers and peasants with good inexpen- 
sive farmland which they can pay for 
over a long period of years. And the 
per capita national income rose from 
$296 to $429 in the last 7 years. 

I had the good fortune to make an 
inspection tour of Italian industries dur- 
ing the last 2 weeks of September 1957. 
In the short space of 2 weeks, from Sep- 
tember 14 to September 30, I traveled 
far and fast examining factories, inspect- 
ing plants, talking to workers, and draw- 
ing conclusions and impressions. I vis- 
ited the following cities of Torino, Mi- 
Jano, Lake Como, Vicenza, Venezia, 
Rome, Frascati, Napoli, Capri, Palermo, 
Corleone, Pisa, and Larderello, as well 
as many other small towns and hamlets. 

In passing through Italy, I did not 
fail to note the artistic beauty of Milan, 
the romance of Venice with its canals 
and gondolas, the lore and history of 
ancient Rome, the enchantment of 
Naples with its resorts of Capri and 
Ischia, a teeming city without comforts 
and adequate housing, but whose people 
still live with a song on their lips and 
love in their hearts. I did not overlook 
Palermo, a vibrant city, and its sur- 
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rounding towns whose people are eager 
to know when the American immigra- 
tion barriers would be let down. I 
could not pass by the opportunity to 
visit the Vatican City, where a humble 
and stately figure in white instills peace 
to all who are fortunate to come within 
his presence, and who, daily, encourages 
nations to discard the sword to follow 
the cross. 

I was impressed mainly by the fact 
that Italy is in the midst of revolution; 
not a political revolution, but an in- 
dustrial revolution. Industries are 
booming and factories are springing up 
everywhere. I expected to see a coun- 
try helpless and groaning amidst ruins 
of devastation of war, but I found very 
little evidence of destruction caused by 
World War II. I found a people grate- 
ful to the United States for past aid, 
and a country seeking trade not aid. I 
found a country and a people asking to 
be treated not as sick offspring, but as a 
healthy adult. Communism as a threat 
has been frustrated in a large measure 
by the Catholicism of the native people 
and the ambition to go ahead under 
democratic principles. 

The youth, while yearning passionate- 
ly to emigrate to the United States, the 
land of opportunity, are practical. 
They are not sitting back in resignation, 
but are aggressively determined to 
march forward on the economic front 
with technical skills. 

Few countries have accomplished so 
much with so little resources, and while 
wages are pitifully low compared to our 
standard, they have been increasing, 
and there exists certain social programs 
which United States industry and Gov- 
ernment could adopt with beneficial re- 
sults, such as, dependency allowances to 
married workers. Italy has not utilized, 
however, the full potential of 50 million 
people, who can be a major purchasing 
power if their wages were substantially 
increased and if the unemployment of 
2 million was reduced. However, Italy 
through its L’IRI, the modern Govern- 
ment organism, partly governmental and 
partly private, together with strictly 
private organizations, is making a la- 
borious attempt to raise wages, to re- 
duce prices by destroying monopolies 
and to create employment. 

Italy is a land of very rich and very 
poor. There is no middle class. It is a 
land of workers with inventive skills 
and determination born of necessity. 
Italy lacks the art of public relations in- 
sofar as industry is concerned. Too 
much attention is paid to tourist trade 
and not enough to its industrial accom- 
plishments. 

Italy has emerged from the devasta- 
tion of the last war. Its industries are 
booming. American aid has contributed 
immensely to Italy’s development and 
the people are appreciative of our aid, 
but Italy has failed to publicize her ex- 
traordinary ability to produce much 
from little and her technological ad- 
vancement. What the people from Italy 
want from us now is trade, not aid. Its 
representatives have not publicized wide- 
ly its economic works and tremendous 
developments. Our industries can profit 
by working with Italian industries. I 
have confidence that Italy, with its na- 
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tive inventiveness and highly technical 
skill, will overcome its obstacles and de- 
ficiencies in resources and will soon take 
its proper place among the nations of 
the world. 

Most of the advances which Italy has 
made in the last decade will be at stake 
on May 25. If the unexpected should 
happen and the Communist Party gains 
the power either to control or obstruct 
the operations of government, Italy 
would gradually retreat from its new de- 
mocracy and its foreign policy would 
come under the influence of Soviet Rus- 
sia, On the other hand, if the parties on 
the extreme right should increase their 
strength so markedly as to threaten the 
democratic character of the center coali- 
tion of parties, we shall most likely wit- 
ness the decline of Italian international 
cooperation. 

As an American of Italian origin, I 
urge my friends in Italy and the friends 
of Italian democracy and Atlante co- 
operation in Italy to support the demo- 
cratic parties in the forthcoming elec- 
tions. The new Italy must not falter 
and the hard won gains of the Italian 
1 must not be sacrificed. Avanti 
Italia. 


Statehood for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 21, 1958 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of this House have received a great 
many letters in behalf of statehood for 
Alaska. It is, of course, impossible to 
reply to each one in detail. 

I have written to Mr. Miller of Fair- 
banks and have pointed out what seems 
to me to be an obvious weakness in the 
pending statehood bill. I hope that it 
may be of general interest. The letter 
follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1958. 
Mr. ALEX MILLER, 
Democratic National Committee- 
man for Alaska, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Dear Mr. Minter: Let me thank you for 
your letter of the 12th urging my support 
of the pending bill for Alaskan statehood. 
As I see it, we would all make a terrible 
mistake to pass a bill which does not carry 
out the sound and historically proven policy 
of the United States in regard to the crea- 
tion of new States. The Territory of Alaska 
is approximately the same size as the origi- 
nal Louisiana Territory which was purchased 
from France in 1803. I presume that the 
present population of Alaska is about com- 
parable to the then population of Louisiana 
and the location of this population is some- 
what comparable. 

The bulk of the population of the Louisi- 
ana Territory was centered around New Or- 
leans, in the extreme southeast corner. The 
bulk of the population of Alaska is located 
from Fairbanks southeast. When we created 
the State of Louisiana we cut off the devel- 
oped portions of the territory and admitted 
the State with its present boundaries. It 
was a hundred years later before we finished 
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giving statehood to all the area of the terri- 
tory, but we did give statehood as the vari- 
ous areas developed, as population became 
large enough and the economy strong 
enough to support State governments. Okla- 
homa was the last full State created from 
the Louisiana Territory, and it was admitted 
in 1906 but the last portion of the Louisiana 
Territory was the northeastern portion of 
New Mexico which was admitted in 1912 (of 
course the New Mexico territory had been 
subject to transfer by the United States to 
Spain and thence back to the United States 
by Texas). 

I recognize that we can today probably 
justify larger States, territorially, than we 
felt it was advisable to create 150 years ago, 
but if we were to admit simply the south- 
east corner of the present Territory of 
Alaska as a State we would be giving state- 
hood to most of the people. We would not 
be burdening the new State with the re- 
sponsibility of building roads, maintaining 
schools, courts, etc., over such a vast area 
as the present bill contemplates. The State 
government would at least have a far better 
chance to succeed without Federal subsidy. 
It would still mean an area something com- 
parable to the area of the State of Texas to 
be supported by a population which is less 
than my home county. That of itself is a 
tremendous undertaking but it holds some 
prospect of success. To burden this small 
population with the maintenance of govern- 
mental facilities over an area one-third as 
large as the entire United States, seems to 
me to be perfectly fantastic. Obviously it 
can only be accomplished through tremen- 
dous Federal governmental subsidies, and 
here is where I think every citizen of the 
United States has a vital stake in this ques- 
tion of admission of Alaska. 

Is it not absolutely inevitable that within 
a few years after admission that the new 
State, if it includes the entire Territory, will 
be asking the Federal Government to give it 
special treatment in the way of ald for its 
State institutions and obligations? How else 
can the State exist? Once the Federal Goy- 
ernment has done this, I, as a practical legis- 
lator, know that we will inevitably be forced 
to extend the same kind of aid to every State 
in the Union regardless of need. My people 
in Texas and the people in New York and In 
California are not going to long remain satis- 
fied to pay taxes to support courts, schools, 
roads, etc., in the State of Alaska and not 
get the same kind of aid in the States of 
‘Texas, New York, and California. Thus the 
admission of Alaska, at least on the grand 
scale contemplated by the pending bill, must 
mean a further breakdown of our present 
ideas of the division of State and Federal 
responsibility. On the other hand, if we 
would but follow the historically proven 
formula of admitting new States we could 
avoid at least a large part of these dangers. 

Nor have I been able to understand the 

attitude of many of the present proponents 
of this bill. The great majority of those who 
now favor the admission of Alaska with the 
gift of eighty-odd million acres of land to 
the new State, bitterly criticized the quit- 
claiming of title by the United States of the 
tidelands to the existing States, even though 
for generations it has been supposed that 
the States held the title and the recognition 
of State title was only a part of the settle- 
ment of a good faith dispute. 
I find myself completely at a loss to under- 
stand the attitude of those who feel that it 
is “robbing the schoolchildren of America” 
to let Texas, California, and Florida retain 
their coastal lands, but who seem to now 
stand ready to support the gift of a far larger 
acreage of equal potential mineral value, to 
the proposed State of Alaska. Apparently 
they must have been actuated by some venom 
against the existing States, or they must 
have suddenly lost their interest in “pro- 
tecting the schoolchildren.” 
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Personally, I see no objection to giving new 
States substantial areas of public lands as 
they are created, but it seems to me that 
equity requires that we should use a formula 
which is, at least, somewhat in keeping with 
that which was used in giving lands to the 
States that presently make up the western 
part of the United States. These public lands 
in the present Territory of Alaska were pur- 
chased by the United States of America. 
They are not the property of any other 
sovereignty as were the public lands in the 
13 Colonies and in the Republic of Texas. 
‘They are presently the property of the United 
States of America. Any grant or gift of these 
lands is a definite gift of existing public 
property and it is not made in the settlement 
of any kind of disputed title. It, therefore, 
seems almost beyond belief that those who 
in the past strove so mightily to take the 
title to the tidelands away from the States, 
who certainly in good faith believed they 
owned it, should now come forward and ad- 
vocate the granting of 1 section out of every 
4 to the new State whereas we only gave 
New Mexico, Arizona, and similar States 1 
section out of each 18 which the public or 
Government owned. 

To say the least, Alaska has already made 
great progress toward securing the specially 
favored treatment at the hands of the Fed- 
eral Government which I anticipate will 
shortly be accorded to any State which may 
include the entire area of the present Terri- 
tory. 

I am not unmindful of the party platform 
commitment to which you referred. Of 
course, the Republican platform contained 
the same commitment, but I think that 
these commitments created an obligation on 
the Congress to present reasonable legisla- 
tion for the orderly and proper development 
of this vast Territory—not a commitment to 
support any legislation which might be pro- 


I stand ready to try to help work out such 
legislation, but I cannot sacrifice what seems 
to me to be a sound concept of American 
government by voting for the admission of 
the present Territory of Alaska as one new 
State. 

Thanking you, Iam 

Yours sincerely, 
W. R. Poace, 
Congressman. 


Our Foreign Policy Seeks To Defend 
and Advance the Interests of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21,1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an address by the Honorable John Fos- 
ter Dulles, Secretary of State, delivered 
before the Atomic Power Institute spon- 
sored by the New Hampshire Council on 
World Affairs, New Hampshire Hall, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Durham, 
N. H., Friday, May 2, 1958, at 8 p. m., 
eastern daylight time. 

In presenting Secretary Dulles to the 
New Hampshire audience, I said: 

The Honorable John Foster Dulles needs 
no introduction to any audience either in the 


United States or abroad. There is no Amer- 
ican in public life today who has a clearer 
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grasp of international problems or who has 
displayed a greater leadership in solving 
them than Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles. In international conference after 
conference, he has countered successfully 
Soviet attempts to confuse, to disrupt, and 
to dominate the world. The country has 
every reason to be justly proud of the many 
diplomatic victories he has won and of his 
leadership in international affairs. His deep 
insight, his vision, his dedication to the 
principles for which the United States stands 
enable him to give us inspired leadership and 
statesmanship in this troubled nuclear and 
space era. 

I count it a distinct privilege and a high 
honor to be on the platform with the Sec- 
retary this evening. All of us are grateful to 
you, Mr. Secretary, for honoring the New 
Hampshire Council on World Affairs, the 
University of New Hampshire, and our State 
with your presence at this banquet tonight. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I present to you the 
Honorable John Foster Dulles, the greatest 
Secretary of State in our time. 


The address follows: 


There is nothing mysterious about the 
goals of United States foreign policy. It 
seeks to defend and advance the interests of 
the United States. These interests are of 
several kinds: 

(1) There is the life of our people and 
the physical safety of our homeland. These 
would be endangered by war. 

(2) There is the well-being of our econ- 
omy. This would be gravely impaired if 
hostile forces dictated the pattern of world 
trade. 

(3) There is the integrity of the principles 
for which our Nation was founded. Our 
Nation is more than population, more than 
real estate. Our Nation represents ideals. 
These ideals are an integral part of America, 
to be defended and promoted by our foreign 
policy. 

Now let me comment briefly on these three 
aspects of our foreign policy, 


I. PEACE 


We defend our people and our homeland 
against armed attack by having the power to 
hit back hard at anyone who attacks us or 
our allies. This causes any potential aggres- 
sor to pause, for he knows that he could 
not, by aggression, gain as much as he 
would stand to lose. In order to have that 
assured capacity to strike back, we need co- 
operation with other countries. 

Potential aggressors need to be put on 
notice that they cannot, with impunity, pick 
up nations one by one, leaving the United 
States to the last, when even we will be rela- 
tively weak. Accordingly, we have made col- 
lective defense treaties and similar arrange- 
ments with nearly 50 other countries. These 
commit each nation to help the other in 
the event of armed attack. 

A further benefit from these arrangements 
is that under them the burden of the miti- 
tary effort is shared. For example, the 
ground forces of the cooperating Free World 
nations amount to about 5.6 million men, 
But only about 950,000 of these are Amer- 
ican. 

Also our Strategic Air Command is afford- 
ed well dispersed positions around the world. 
This dispersal greatly increases the effective- 
ness of the deterrent. 

Our collective security arrangements are 
serviced by our mutual-security program, 
It supplies our allies with a certain amount 
of military equipment. In a few cases it 
helps them financially to maintain military 
establishments which are needed but which 
their economies are too poor to support 
without some outside help. And we pro- 
vide development assistance to certain less 
developed Free World countries. We do that 
to help them build their societies on the 
principles of freedom and to escape pressure 
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to turn to the Communist bloc with the 
peril of liberty which that involves. 

The Soviet Union tries hard to disrupt 


our defensive efforts. It portrays the United 
States as militaristic and our collective de- 


Tense groupings as aggressive military blocs. - 


Of course, as you and I know, the Ameri- 
can people are among the least militaristic 
of any people in the world. George Wash- 
ington called upon us to maintain what he 
called a “respectable defensive posture.” By 
that he meant a military posture strong 
enough so that others would respect it. 
Unfortunately, we have not always done that. 
At times our military strength has been so 
negligible that militaristic despots treated 
us as a cipher, not to be taken into account 
in their aggressive plan. 

We are trying not to commit that fault 
again. We do not intend to make ourselves 
weak merely because the Soviet imperialists 
urge that we do so to prove our idealism, 

Our collective arrangements are defensive, 
as specifically authorized by the United Na- 
tions Charter. These groupings are more 
than expedients. They introduce a fresh 
concept into the structure of world order, 

Within our own country and every civi- 
lized country, local security is sought on a 
collective basis. We unite to provide a cen- 
tral police force, a central fire department, 
and the like. 

Now, at last, within the Free World, we are 
beginning to apply that enlightened collec- 
tive concept. In that way weaker nations 
can be made secure from being picked up 
one by one. In that way a strong nation 
can avoid having to become a garrison state, 
and even then, being encircled and strangled, 
as a result of the smaller nations being 
picked up one by one. On a collective basis 
nations get maximum security at minimum 
cost. 

No doubt our people would not hesitate to 
provide the vast funds needed for our soli- 
tary defense and our youth, if necessary, 
would give a greatly increased measure of 
their time to military service. But even with 
that maximum effort we would be less secure. 

Every American who wants to see his coun- 
try safe and solvent ought to get out and ac- 
tively support our mutual-security program, 
now before the Congress. 


II. ECONOMIC WELFARE 


Our foreign policy also tries to assure our 
people a prosperous home economy. That de- 
pends in good part upon foreign trade. Our 
exports are running at a rate approaching 
$20 billion a year. Our foreign trade employs 
about 4.5 million people. Our imports pro- 
vide many important things that we need 
and could not readily, or at all, produce here 
at home. Furthermore, our trade relations 
help to keep the Free World together. With- 
out ample trade with the United States, 
many countries would be virtually forced to 
accept absorption into the Communist 
economic bloc. 

The major expression of our foreign trade 
policy is the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. The principle of the act was first 
adopted in 1934 and 10 times the Congress 
has acted to renew it. Under it our trade 
has flourished. In 1934 our total foreign 
trad and imports—amounted to 
$3.7 billion. Last year it amounted to $32.4 
billion, excluding military exports. 

The latest renewal expires next month, and 
further extension is now being sought from 
the Congress. Failure to extend would be a 
major disaster. A very few might tempo- 
rarily benefit. But very many, and, in the 
long run, all, would suffer gravely. 

Surely we do not want to go back to the 
early 1930’s. Then our high tariff and 
monetary devaluation policies wreaked havoc 
upon international trade and boosted into 
power, in Germany and Japan, extreme na- 
tionalists who later plunged the world into 
World War II. 
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Every American who wants to see his 
country economically sound, who wants al- 
lies, and who wants peace, should work for 
the extension of our Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, 

II. IDEALS 


Let me speak now about our efforts to pro- 
mote the ideals of America, 

Our Nation was founded by men of re- 
ligious faith. They believed that our Decla- 
ration of Independence was not merely 
rhetoric but truth, and that all men were 
in fact endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, They believed that they 
had a mission to help men everywhere to have 
the opportunity to exercise their God-given 
rights. 

Under the impulsion of their faith and 
works, there developed here an area of un- 
usual spiritual, intellectual, and economic 
vigor. It became known as the Great Amer- 
ican Experiment. The ideals that stimu- 
lated it have been projected throughout the 
world. They have more than once helped to 
turn back the tides of despotism. 

America would not be America if it were 
stripped of such idealism. 

The values of personal liberty are, of 
course, best demonstrated by individuals. It 
is they who have liberty and it is their use 
of liberty that can make it a dynamic force. 
On the other hand, their misuse of liberty 
plays into the hands of despots. That means 
that individuals should exercise self-disci- 
pline and self-sacrifice, and not turn liberty 
into license. The individual deportment of 
free Americans is the most decisive force, for 
good or evil, in the present contest with 
despotism, 

I do not imply that Government has no 
part to play. It too, can find ways to re- 
fiect the ideals of the peopie whom it serves. 

Government may not interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of other countries. That is 
contrary to accepted international law and 
practice, and forbidden by many of our treaty 
engagements. 

But your Government can, and does, make 
clear to all the world what are the ideals 
for which our Nation was founded. 

We can, and do, refuse through our Gov- 
ernment to give official sanction to the op- 
pression of other peoples and the denial to 
them of the rights by which they are en- 
dowed by their Creator. 

Your Government can, and does, see to 
it that captive peoples know that they are 
not forgotten and that their hopes for free- 
dom have the sanction of a vast mass of 
world opinion. 


IV. WORLD ORDER 


One of the ways to protect and advance 
the interests of our people is by strengthen- 
ing the fabric of world order. Peace will 
never be secure until there is an adequate 
body of international law and effective means 
of enforcing that law and means of changing 
that law as needed to promote justice. 

The United Nations was a great step for- 
ward. It was largely a United States initia- 
tive. But its Security Council is hobbled by 
the veto power. 

President Eisenhower recently proposed 
that the permanent members of the Secu- 
rity Council should exercise greater restraint 
in the use of the veto power, The Soviet 
Union reacted violently against that pro- 
posal. Nevertheless, we shall persist in seek- 
ing to strengthen the United Nations. 

We seek, under its auspices, a rule of law 
for such newly developing areas as Antarctica 
and outer space. A Law of the Sea Confer- 
ence has just been concluded at Geneva as 
an effort to create and modernize interna- 
tional law. The 86 nations attending reached 
agreement on important segments of that 
law. We are making progress in this field. 

Still the United Nations has not yet found 
the way to guarantee law and order, That 


is why we have to maintain the system of 
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regional collective defense arrangements to 
which I have referred, and which the charter 
authorizes. It is our ardent hope, however, 
that the United Nations can more and more 
be the framework within which all may find 
justice and peace. 


V. AGREEMENTS WITH THE U. 8. 8. R. 


In the meanwhile, there is an immediate 
problem that concerns us greatly: Can we 
reach agreements with the Soviet Govern- 
ment which would mitigate the sharpness of 
our conflict and reduce the danger of fric- 
tion which could flare into war? 

I can assure you that that is constantly 
in our minds. There are, however, great 
difficulties. 

For one thing, the Communists do not look 
upon agreements as we do. We consider our- 
selves bound to live up to our agreements. 
This is important, because nations, unlike 
individuals, are under no superior force that 
compels them to live up to their promises. 

But the Communists feel no obligation to 
perform their agreements. They have broken 
one agreement after another, confirming 
what Lenin said that, to the Communists, 
“promises are like pie crusts, made to be 
broken.” 

It would obviously be reckless for the Free 
World to weaken itself merely in reliance 
of Soviet promises to perform in the future. 

A second obstacle is that the purposes of 
Communist rulers are so basically acquisi- 
tive and aggressive that there is very little 
common ground between them and us. 

Recent exchanges of views with the Soviet 
ue disclose their negotiating goals. They 
want: 

(1) Our acceptance of Soviet Communist 
domination of the nations of Eastern Europe. 
They want us to abandon there the concept 
of our Declaration of Independence, and the 
explicit provisions of the Atlantic Charter 
and of the Yalta agreements, that the peo- 
ples of these countries are entitled to choose 
the form of government under which they 
will live; 

(2) Our acceptance of the continued par- 
tition of Germany, or its reunification only 
on conditions that would give the Commu- 
nist puppet regime in East Germany an op- 
portunity to extend its rule over all of 
Germany; 

(3) Liquidation of our collective defense 
associations, such as NATO, and abandon- 
ment by the United States of the concept and 
practice of collective security; 

(4) United States recognition of Commu- 
nist China, its seating in the United Nations 
with veto power on the Security Council, and 
acknowledgment of the Chinese Communist 
claim to Taiwan (Formosa); 

(5) Elimination of the present trade con- 
trols by which the Free World avoids sending 
strategic war goods into the Sino-Soviet bloc, 

Each of these objectives represents an im- 
mense gain for the Soviet Union and a great 
loss to the Free World. 

Soviet propaganda suggests that if we 
would accept these losses, then the Commu- 
nists might end the cold war. However, Mr. 
Khrushchev has, in other contexts, stated 
that it was inevitable that the cold war 
should go on, and he intended that it should 
go on. 

It would be reckless to weaken the Free 
World on the gamble that that would end 
the cold war. It is more likely that it 
would continue under far more difficult con- 
ditions for us. 

A few days ago Mr. Khrushchey said in 
Moscow: “We Bolsheviks are ravenous peo- 
ple. What we achieved through struggles 
in the past is not sufficient for us. We 
want more—tomorrow.” They already have 
a billion people—and are still ravenous. I 
wonder how many more they need before 
their appetite is sated. 

Now I do not, of course, conclude that 
there are no areas for useful agreement, 
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In 1953 we made an armistice agreement 
with the Communists which ended the 
fighting in Korea. 

In 1955, we, with the British and the 
French, concluded with the Soviet Union, 
the State Treaty that liberated Austria. 

Earlier this year the United States con- 
eluded with the Soviet Union, a cultural 
exchange agreement of limited scope. 

We believe that there can be other care- 
fully negotiated agreements of mutual in- 
terest. We have been trying hard to get 
an agreement for reciprocal inspection in 
the Arctic area. The Soviet Government 
professed to fear our air maneuvers in the 
north, It took these alleged fears to the 
United Nations Security Council and com- 
plained of our activities. We explained 
that we needed to keep some planes in the 
air all the time because we fear that a mas- 
sive and sudden surprise attack might be 
launched over the top of the world. So, to 
allay both fears, we proposed international 
inspection on both sides of the Arctic area 
to give assurance that there could not be 
any surprise or accidental attack. The mat- 
ter came to a vote just a few hours ago. 
Ten of the eleven members of the Secu- 
rity Council supported our proposal. There 
was only one vote against—that of the So- 
viet Union. But that one negative vote con- 
stituted a veto. So, at the choice of the 
Soviet Union, the fears and risks continue. 
They continue for one reason alone, and 
that is because the Soviet Union rejects 
international inspection against surprise at- 
tack. 


The significance of that is frightening. 
The result is tragic. It means that at the 
will and choice of the Soviet Union we have 
to go on living on the edge of an awful 
abyss, from which we could, so readily, 
be rescued if only the Soviet Union did not 
insist upon retaining for itself the possi- 
bility of massive surprise attack. 

But we refuse to be discouraged. We re- 
main willing to join in any dependable ar- 
rangement which will reduce the risk of 
surprise or accidental attack or, on a fair 
basis, reduce armaments, 


VI. THE STRATEGY OF VICTORY 


We must, however, assume that we face 
a long period of effort, sacrifice, and strain. 
That will come to an end when the Soviet 
rulers moderate their imperialist and ideolog- 
ical urges. 

Today the Soviet Communist rulers seek 
to implement their materialistic doctrine. 
They believe that human beings are in effect 
material particles to be fitted together as 
cogs in some well-oiled machine. Also they 
believe that that fitting together should be 
carried out through the world under Soviet 
Communist dictation. They profess to be- 
lieve that this would assure world harmony, 
peace, and maximum productivity. All of 
this is a way of rationalizing the usual de- 
sire of despots for more and more power. 

Experience, however, is teaching the Soviet 
rulers what has been taught so many times 
before, that man is not just a vivacious par- 
ticle of matter. Men have souls and minds 
and individuality. They can never for long 
be forced into conformity. The Soviet Com- 
munist Party has undertaken the impos- 
sible, as they are beginning to learn. 

They are learning a lesson in the satel- 
lite countries. A former adherent, Yugo- 
slavia, is independent. In the other Eastern 
European countries there is a sustained, 
and growing demand for independence. It 
has manifested itself in violent outbreaks 
that occurred in 1953 in East Germany, and 
in 1956 in Poland and, most conspicuously, 
in Hungary in late 1956. There has been a 
constant flow of refugees from East Germany 
into West Germany. 

In the case of the revolts, and in the 
case of the refugees, it is the youth who 
figure most largely. Throughout their ma- 
ture lives they have never known anything 
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but intense Communist indoctrination and 
discipline. But love of God and love of coun- 
try still survive. Human differences still 
persist. No materialistic regime can wholly 
or permanently crush them out. Sooner or 
later the Soviet rulers are going to have to 
face up to these practical facts. Indeed, 
there are occasional signs that they are al- 
ready beginning to do so, 

Even within the Soviet Union itself the 
Communist Party finds that human beings 
cannot be forced into a single mold of con- 
formity. Under Stalin this was sought to be 
effected by the brutal terrorism of the secret 
police. There was a revulsion against that, 
and the system has been moderated. As the 
Soviet Union competes in the field of modern 
weapons and modern industrial techniques, 
increasing numbers have to be given a high 
degree of education. Thus there is de- 
veloped an intelligentsia. And minds trained 
for one purpose cannot be kept thinking 
merely in the channels that the Party 
chooses. They think about other matters, 
including the unsoundness of the Com- 
munist dogma and the cheapness of Com- 
munist slogans. 

There is more personal security and in- 
dependent thinking within the Soviet Union 
now than there has ever been since the 
October 1917 Revolution. 

The Soviet economic centralization has 
proved unworkable, and now there is eco- 
nomic decentralization. This means more 
jocal administration of affairs, with more re- 
gard to local differences and local habits. 

There has also been a change in the for- 
eign policies of the Soviet Union. In 1939, 
and between 1945 and 1950, it resorted pri- 
marily to violence. It attacked Poland and 
Finland. It took over Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia by military occupation. It assisted, 
and in some cases instigated, Communist 
warfare in China, Greece, Malaya, the Phil- 
ippines, Burma, and Indochina. It used 
force or the threat of force to take over 
Czechoslovakia and to blockade Berlin. It 
backed open war in Korea. 

But these violent techniques no longer 
pay off. They are checked by the Free World 
network of collective security. So the Soviet 
rulers now smile, and pretend to be friends, 
and to adopt what they hope will be win- 
ning ways, giving aid in the form of trade, 
technicians, and loans; and giving pleas- 
ure through ballets and the like. In this 
way the Soviet Union has gained increased 
influence and acceptability as against the 
time when it only growled and bared its 
teeth. But it is impossible to go on smiling 
for a long time without its having an in- 
ternal effect on character. In the long run 
a nation, like an individual, tends to be- 
come what it pretends to be. 

The essential is that, for this long run, the 
Free World should stay strong and united. 
It must be willing to make the sacrifices 
needed to prevent the Soviet rulers from 
gaining external victories bringing new vic- 
tims into the Communist camp. That would 
enhance the prestige of the Communist ex- 
tremists and embolden them, and enable 
them to hold back the evolutionary trends 
at work within the Soviet bloc. 

The United States, as the strongest of the 
free nations, can contribute immensely to 
giving evolutionary forces of freedom a 
chance to make themselves decisively felt. 

President Eisenhower, speaking at Paris 
last December at. the NATO meeting, said 
that “there is a noble strategy of victory— 
not victory over any peoples, but victory for 
all peoples.” 

The essential is that the American people 
hold fast to the ideals bequeathed us by our 
founders and implement those ideals with 
courage that is traditional with us. We 
shall need a sustained, sacrificial effort. We 
may have to do some of the things that we 
do in war—but without the killing and being 
killed. 
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Why should we not make that effort? The 
stakes are perhaps the greatest for which 
men have ever had to strive, in peace or in 
war. And, if we strive aright, these stakes 
can be won in peace, without the awful 
horror of World War III. Surely for the 
averting of war and the safeguarding of 
freedom men should be willing to make a 
sustained and sacrificial effort. We can do 
so in confidence that peaceful victory is 
attainable, and that our efforts can bring 
the day when the dark shadows which now 
oppress humanity will give way to an era of 
light and gladness. 


Meeting the Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1958 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the text of 
a speech which I delivered on May 16, 
1958, before the 20th District Optimist 
Clubs in Fresno, Calif. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 


(Speech by United States Senator THOMAS H, 
KucHEL before the 20th District Optimist 
Clubs, Fresno, Calif., May 16, 1958) 

In a gathering of this sort, I assume there 
is a direct and widespread interest in the 
role of the Federal Government in our Na- 
tion’s economy. As men active in business, 
in industry, and in professions, you have a 
continuing concern about the conduct of 
public affairs as they affect the financial 
health and vigor of our people. 

The overwhelming majority of Americans 
believe in the system of free economic enter- 
prise upon which our country was founded 
and upon which she has grown to her pres- 
ent position of greatness among the nations 
of the world. They see every day how we 
have achieved almost unbelievably high 
standards of living. They are conscious of 
the conflict of ideologies—individual initia- 
tive and free enterprise versus socialistic 
slave-state theories—which underlie both 
our international relations and our domestic 
problems. 

As our Nation has grown, our Government 
has grown. Decisions in Washington—those 
embodied in legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress and in administrative actions of the 
executive branch—have profound impact and 
far-reaching implications on all of us. This 
is inevitable when you consider that our 
Government each years spends on the order 
of $70 billion. That figure is more than 17 
percent of our annual four hundred billions 
a year national economy. When such a vast 
sum is disbursed for the payment of services, 
for the employment of people, for the pur- 
chase of goods, it necessarily has a tremen- 
dous effect upon people and their livelihood, 

For this reason alone, only a few short 
months ago, the fear of runaway inflation was 
very real. It permeated the thinking of 
Americans in all walks of life. More recently, 
there has been discussion, debate, and expres- 
sions of alarm about a swing in the other 
direction. Instead of inflation and sputniks, 
the recession has been a prime topic of con- 
versation and a motivating factor behind 
many governmental actions. 

We have become painfully aware of some 
regrettable soft spots in our economy across 
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this country. Sometimes we say conditions 
are spotty. Because we are not a one-indus~ 
try or one-crop State, because we have diver- 
sification in most areas, California fortu- 
nately has not suffered as painfully the 
effects of reduced consumer spending, of 
curtailed buying, which have been deadly 
serious in some parts of our Nation. 

Because these soft spots have shown up 
and because our national economic structure 
is so complex, it became imperative for our 
Federal Government to take actions to help 
get our industrial and business machine back 
on the track. Without attempting to cata- 
log all of the actions, I should like to note 
that a variety of steps was taken to counter- 
act the recession. And even more moves 
still are under consideration back in Wash- 

m. In taking any action, we run into 
the ideological conflict which I already have 
mentioned: free enterprise versus socialistic 


theory. 

Early in the present session, the Congress 
took a position that the Federal Government 
might check the slowdown by speeding up 
certain regular activities of Federal agencies, 
We have undertaken to accelerate purchasing 
and procurement. We endeavored to chan- 
nel life-giving dollars into the bloodstream 
of our economic body. We have passed cer- 
tain laws to provide a stimulus to some dis- 
tressed industries and thus to create employ- 
ment. 

One of the earliest efforts was enactment 
of a new housing law. That was designed to 
achieve a dual purpose. It was written to 
improve prospects of families in lower in- 
come brackets for purchasing a home of their 
own. It was designed to loosen credit so 
builders and contractors would be encour- 
aged to step up their activities. It reduced 
downpayments and broadened and eased loan 
features of the Federal housing and veterans’ 
housing programs. 

Such action as the housing bill was war- 
ranted, in my estimation. It makes for bet- 
ter living and for happier families in Amer- 
ica. Although that bill became law only a 
few weeks ago, I have been told by people in 
industry and business that already it has 
helped improve the economic climate. And 
when we build homes, we not only put car- 
penters and masons and plumbers and other 
craftsmen to work, but we create demand for 
materials that will rejuvenate industry, such 
as California’s economically damaged lumber 
mills, and steel and cement and fixtures. 

The passage of the latest comprehensive 
highway bill is another achievement which 
will improve our economic health. I was 
glad as a member of the Senate Public Works 
Committee to have a direct hand in framing 
that legislation. It is designed to put the 
big, the vital 13-year 41,000 mile, Interstate 
Highway construction program back on the 
track. Our Nation requires an up-to-date, 
soundly engineered network of interstate 
routes to carry our ever-mounting volume 
of traffic with greater safety. We must have 
the best built highways to speed goods to 
market, to expedite personal travel, and to 
meet needs of national defense. 

This bill did more than improve the 
chances of building such a highway network 
on schedule. Provided in part that the 
historic allocation of Federal financial assist- 
ance to the States would be more generous 
for a limited period of time so that necessary 
contracts could be let at once and men put 
to work on the traditional primary-second- 
ary-urban highway projects. By provisions 
for advances of Federal grants, we helped to 
create jobs, whether they are in California 
or Maine or Texas, 

In passing, I should like to point out that 
this piece of legislation also contains one sig- 
nificant innovation. It has a provision with 
which I had considerable to do and in which 
I feel a degree of pride. For the first time in 
history, Congress laid down the policy that 
you and your families as you drive along the 
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new superhighways shall be able to enjoy the 
scenery with which God endowed this coun- 
try. We established the principle of giving 
States and localities—those instruments of 
government which have police and zoning 
powers—an incentive to control outdoor ad- 
vertising on the Interstate System. There 
were violent arguments, of course, against 
this innovation. For my part, I believed 
that the Congress had a right—indeed, a 
duty—to do what it could to preserve the 
scenic beauty and the inspirational and 
aesthetic values of America’s terrain for our 
people. 

The President has moved to accelerate cer- 
tall. other activities in similar fashion. He 
has requested additional funds for public 
works of a sound, worthwhile character. 
At the same time, he has stood firm against 
proposed leaf-raking and boondoggling pro- 
grams which drain the National Treasury 
without resulting in a long-range contribu- 
tion to America’s wealth or health. Addi- 
tional funds have been voted and more have 
been requested and are under consideration 
at this time in Congress for flood control 
and reclamation projects. 

Here, I want to say that I object to—in 
fact, I resent—a tendency in some quarters 
to characterize public works as “pork barrel” 
undertakings. True, now and then some 
agency embarks on a project of dubious 
worth which slipped through Congress, But 
the overwhelming proportion of these proj- 
ects are essential to the safety of America, 
to the efficient functioning of our trans- 
portation, to the supplying of ever-growing 
demands for food and fiber. That is why I 
twice voted for the omnibus bill authoriz- 
ing river and harbor improvements, beach 
erosion work, and flood prevention and con- 
trol projects. That is why, as I have stated 
on several occasions, I deeply regretted Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's veto of our most recent 
authorization bill. 

I have been in accord with the philos- 
ophy and principles on which the Eisen- 
hower administration operates. I generally 
have supported the positions taken by our 
President. But I also have a duty to the 
people of California to exercise my own 
judgment and to vote as I think best for 
their welfare. For that reason, I stand 
ready to vote to override the President's 
veto of our omnibus public-works bill. I 
do so because my examination shows 96 
percent of the projects in that bill had been 
thoroughly and intensively investigated and 
found feasible on the basis of both eco- 
nomics and engineering. Only 4 percent 
of them were open to challenge as to their 
soundness and reasonableness of cost. 

I may have served in the United States 
Senate a relatively few years. But I say 
to you that I have been a Member of that 
body long enough to realize that if I with- 
hold my approval of a bill until it meets 
my standard of legislative perfection, I will 
be unable to vote “Aye” very many times 
in the Congress, 

In thus believing tho vetoed bill was 
about the best obtainable, I think of the 
fact that for 4 years we have not enacted 
a single authorization for a new flood-con- 
trol project. Yet, during that time, storms 
heavily loaded with rain and snow have 
borne down on our Nation and dumped their 
burden of precipitation with disastrous 
effect on numerous sections of our land. 

Only a little more than a month ago, 
farmers and homeowners in these lush 
central valleys of California and not far 
away in our thickly settled coastal region 
were struggling to reinforce levees. Many 
families were evacuating their homes. The 
inexorable runoff from our hills and moun- 
tains wrought widespread damage and 
brought much suffering. Just before leav- 
ing Washington, I sent the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee a letter in Which I 
pointed out that incomplete and partial 
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figures showed that the worst of our recent 
series of storms did $34 million worth of 
damage. Yet, the flood prevention and con- 
trol works, bullt by the Federal Government 
prevented $113 million worth of further po- 
tential damage. Expenditures for flood con- 
trol are an investment which returns tan- 
gible and measurable dividends. 

In all the recent uneasiness about the 
state of our national economic health there 
have been repeated demands for tax reduc- 
tion. The President several times has said 
he is studying the wisdom of recommending 
such action. But he, like all of us, is aware 
of the problem of maintaining our Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal soundness, We must be 
conscious of the immense outstanding na- 
tional debt. Incidentally, let me recall that 
early in the present session, Congress was 
called upon to raise the debt ceiling y 
$5 billion to afford elbow room in handling 
the Treasury's financing problems. 

I have not joined in sponsoring any bill 
to reduce taxes. Even though I personally 
would like to reduce the drain on your pock- 
etbook and mine, I cannot be unconscious of 
the possible repercussions of such a step. I 
do not want my daughter or your children 
to go through life unnecessarily weighted 
with the necessity of paying the costs of ac- 
tions which might better not have been 
taken. 

Furthermore, I question the benefits of 
most reductions which have been advocated. 
I voted against one attempt to reduce the 
personal income tax load because I felt it 
would have cost the Treasury an indefens- 
ible loss of income, Beyond that, I was not 
persuaded that giving the average family a 
paltry sum such as $50 per year would have 
a constructive effect on our economy. In 
view of the mechanical problems involved 
now that we have a system of withholding, I 
question the effectiveness of a modest im- 
mediate increase in exemption. At least, I 
doubt that it would be a speedy shot in 
the arm for our economy. 

To talk intelligently about tax reduction, 
one must know what part of the tax struc- 
ture is meant. If the administration, after 
its studies and its weighing possible benefits 
against disadvantages, recommends action 
along that line, of course, I will consider it 
carefully, But, at the moment, I am not 
persuaded that a nation which last year 
increased its savings to the unprecedented 
total of $69 billion should hastily move to 
chop several billions off its revenues when 
we already are having trouble keeping within 
our expanded debt limit. 

There are a couple of types of Federal 
taxation which I do think we might properly 
consider reducing or eliminating. Both of 
these would have a long-range beneficial 
effect as well as, I believe, an immediate re- 
sult. I question whether we are not doing 
a greater disservice to the Treasury and our 
economy by keeping on the books the pres- 
ent percent excise taxes on automobiles and 
on transportation of persons and property. 

The automobile excise tax is a very direct 
blow at the consumer’s pocketbook. More 
than that, it is a psychological deterrent to 
spending. There is good reason to believe 
that the continuing down-trend in automo- 
bile sales may be due in large part to reluc- 
tance of potential purchasers to sign on the 
dotted line while there is talk of cutting or 
wiping out this levy. Curtailed automobile 
sales not only mean a drop in income from 
the excise tax, but reduced earnings by man- 
ufacturers and dealers and therefore lower 
income tax payments next year. 

The automotive tax is a particularly signi- 
ficant item. No doubt it is a good revenue 
producer, But it is far from painless. In 
the last fiscal year, it brought in nearly 
$1,150,000,000. When the 1959 budget was 


prepared last December, estimates were it 
would yield this current fiscal year $1,290,- 
000,000. This latter guess obviously is—as I 
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was told by a Treasury Department official 
last week—in need of adjustment. But even 
before the downtrend in automobile manu- 
facture and sales began snowballing, the 
Treasury had written down the expected 
yield for the fiscal year which begins next 
July 1. The estimate for fiscal 1959 was only 
$989 million, a drop of $300 million due to 
the indicated slackening of activity visible 
last fall and early winter when revenue es- 
timates were computed. 

Thus, we might well ask whether it is not 
better to forego part if not all of the income 
from this source, stimulate more buying, and 
therefore more manufacturing, put more 
workers back on the job, and prevent a pro- 
gressive decline in Government receipts from 
individual and corporate income taxes. 

In this connection, the role of automobile 
manufacturing in our total national economy 
should be taken into account. I have heard 
that one out of every five persons in our 
labor force owes his job directly or indirectly 
to automobiles. It may be time to consider 
whether an industry with such far-reaching 
effect on our total economic activity does not 
warrant the sort of relief, does not qualify 
for the stimulus to greater productivity that 
a reduction in the excise tax would provide. 
At any rate, if tax reduction is to be con- 
sidered, here, as I view it, is one area for 
study. 

The tax on transportation, on both per- 
sons and property, is another which has ex- 
tensive effects. To us in California, its con- 
sequences are particularly obvious. Our 
agricultural products to a great extent are 
shipped long distances to market. Many of 
our industries import raw materials and 
send substantial proportions of their fin- 
ished product across our borders to market. 
The tax on transportation of property thus 
is an integral part of the sales price of both 
agricultural and industrial products. In 
many situations, this levy pyramids, thus 
unduly influencing the retail price level. 

For us in California, a better competitive 
situation would result if this transportation 
tax were lifted. Our fruits and vegetables 
sent to the big cities of the Atlantic sea- 
board would be on closer parity with those 
from Florida, Texas, and other competing 
areas of the East and South. Our fabri- 
cated products from Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, and other industrialized communities 
would come closer to meeting on even terms 
similar articles from Illinois, Ohio, Michigan 
and New England. And for us at home, we 
would get relief from that footnote we read 
in so many national advertisements, the line 
saying “prices slightly higher west of the 
Mississippi.” 

There is one field of tax law revision aside 
from potential rate revision, virtually crying 
for attention. Our complicated revenue 
structure imposes many undue burdens on 
and puts many obstacles in the way of small 
business. By the phrase “small business,” 
we mean to cover a broad range of enter- 
prises, industrial production, distribution, 
wholesaling and retailing. These are the es- 
tablishments typical of the American free 
enterprise system, the small corporations, 
partnerships, and family operations. These 
are the type of organizations which can grow 
into substantial economic units, given the 
proper climate and opportunity for develop- 
ment. 

Early this session, a comprehensive bill 
to revise revenue procedure on small busi- 
ness was introduced as the result of nation- 
wide Senate committee hearings. I am a 
sponsor of this legislation, and I participated 
in our Small Business Committee hearings. 

This bill recognizes that the impact of 
Federal taxes is not the same on all seg- 
ments of our economy. This is not class 
legislation. It does not attempt to set seg- 
ment against segment. It endeavors to rec- 
ognize that smaller establishments need 
more flexibility in dealing with such prob- 
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lems as retention of earnings essential to 
expansion and in paying estate taxes and 
in figuring depreciation. It would end 
double taxation on fledgling enterprises. In 
essence, tax relief for small business would 
create opportunity and thereby enable new- 
comers with initiative and courage to take 
their place in our national economy. This 
is an indispensable ingredient of national 
growth. 

Those are some of the considerations 
which we have faced, and are facing, in the 
field of our national economy, Congres- 
sional action upon some of them, which has 
thus far taken place has been, I believe, 
generally good. And in the months ahead, 
I trust we may, without resorting to too 
much politics or to unvirtuous extremes, 
create a climate in which we all may enjoy 
economic well-being. 

The people in attendance at this conven- 
tion share with all our countrymen the same 
prayers for the maintenance of liberty under 
law and for the attainment of a just and 
enduring peace in the world. We are united 
in our aspirations that our freedom may be 
assured and that international conflict may 
be honorably averted. Politics, American 
style, do not divide us in these commonly 
held and exalted hopes; there is nothing 
partisan about them at all. Indeed, I feel 
assured that the hearts of plain people of 
every land beat in unison as they contem- 
plate the nobility of the human life span 
freed from the fear of another war. 

And it is upon our own country—our peo- 
ple and our Government—which passing 
events have placed the heavy burden of 
leadership in the ceaseless struggle to attain 
these goals. The difficulties of this labor 
are both many and complex, but I think 
all of us pretty well appreciate both the 
worth of such exertions and the magnitude 
of the difficulties. 

Within a fairly short number of years, 
international communism has taken over 17 
sovereign nations, in whole or in part, and 
almost one thousand million people have 
been swept into the Red orbit to become the 
subjects of Soviet rule. Nations, great and 
small, on this side of the Iron Curtain, be- 
gan to sense the mounting dangers to their 
own independence. They began to enter 
into defense agreements, by which it was 
mutually agreed that any Communist as- 
sault upon one would be treated as Com- 
munist assault against all. This concept of 
collective defense, of interdependence among 
free countries against a continuing poten- 
tial foe has paid off very handsomely, I think. 
Not one such country belonging to any of 
the now farflung mutual security agreements 
has been subjected to armed attack by in- 
ternational communism. Meanwhile, the 
techniques of the Soviet have undergone 
some changes. The danger remains. Some 
in a position to judge believe it has in- 
creased. The challenge to freedom has be- 
come more farflung. 

Mr. Khrushchev has told America: 

“We declare war upon you—excuse me for 
using such an expression—in the peaceful 
field of trade. We declare a war we will win 
over the United States. The threat to the 
United States of America is not the ICBM, 
but in the field of peaceful production. We 
are relentless in this and it will prove the 
superiority of our system.” 

And he also told America: 

“In 50 years, your grandchildren will ask 
themselves how you could have been so 
stupid as to fail to rally to the banner of 
communism when it is evident that com- 
munism represents history and the future.” 

“I have this certainty,” said Khrushchev 
in one of his speeches, “that in a few years, 
communism will have triumphed through- 
out the globe.” 

The economic, political, and cultural 
things free peoples stand for, indeed, even 
the fundamental principles of free religion, 
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are subjected to challenge from communism 
on economic and political as well as military 
fronts. In responding to those challenges, 
free governments need continually to make 
decisions, sometimes basic, sometimes col- 
lateral, but always important, in the fields 
of defense and foreign policy. If mistakes 
are made, ail of us will suffer for them. 
And to the contrary, if correct decisions now 
become the basis for strengthening the Free 
World's position, then we shall all share in 
their beneficence, 

I said earlier that politics do not divide 
Americans in their commonly held prayers 
for peace and freedom. Neither war nor 
peace distinguishes Republicans from Demo- 
crats. Differences of opinion, there are. But 
differences based on potential partisan ad- 
vantage in this top-most important area, 
there are not, and there must not be. 

I respect the United States Senate in its 
attitude, and in its history, in dealing with 
questions of defense and foreign relations. 
This is my sixth year in the Senate, and I 
am proud to attest that the leadership of 
both parties has always tried to find the 
basis on which our country’s interest might 
best be served, and the cause of freedom 
might best be advanced. Disagreements 
which have arisen came from individual dif- 
ferences and not because of party politics, 
Senate support, and Senate opposition, for 
example, to the Mutual Security Act in the 
last Congress both came on a bipartisan 
basis. And in the coming weeks in Wash- 
ington, we will, I feel sure, once again cast 
our votes on legislation in this area on the 
same basis of what is best for America as we, 
individually, see the light. 


THE MILITARY CHALLENGE 


First, let us look at the military challenge 
we face. During the years since the war, 
Soviet Russia has pushed steadily ahead to 
develop a great warmaking potential 
equipped with the most modern scientific 
weapons, including those of a nuclear 
nature. We saw evidence of Soviet progress 
during the Korean war, when the perform- 
ance of MIG fighters left little advantage 
to us. We have been reminded of Soviet 
military strength by reports received on 
their hydrogen testing. Last fall, the ex- 
tent of Soviet scientific advance was forcibly 
demonstrated by the launching of the first 
earth satellites. In the years since the war, 
the Soviet Union by strict state control has 
put steel into military equipment instead 
of into consumer goods on the scale which 
we have done in the States. 

The Soviet military challenge is not being 
ignored. 

President Eisenhower recently focused at- 
tention on the need to adapt our defenses 
to the demands of modern war. He has 
called for an increased centralization of 
military control so that the United States 
can respond to any attack with coordinated 
and integrated force with each branch of 
the military services able to act in the area 
of defense or offense for which it is best 
equipped. 

I shall support the President in his rec- 
ommended changes for our Defense Estab- 
lishment. Most particularly in this kind of 
problem, his experience and his wisdom are 
unique and unexcelled. Interservice juris- 
dictional strife would, as it should, under 
his proposal, be curtailed, without stultify- 
ing esprit de corps. Wasteful overlapping 
would be eliminated. Efficiency would be 
increased. It is true that some, in and out 
of Congress, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, oppose the President. But, I was 
very glad to see Gen. Omar Bradley and 
Adm. Arthur Radford, who together have 8 
years’ experience as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, testify unequivocally in 
favor of the President’s plan. They have 
informed the Congress that Eisenhower's 
proposal is essential to our country’s best 
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interest, and, like the President, are in a 
position to know what they are talking 
about. In my judgment, the Senate will 
give enthusiastic bipartisan majority sup- 
port to the recommended reorganization. I 
venture the hope that the House of Repre- 
sentatives would do the same. 

We are now in a period of history when 
war between the two great powers could 
exterminate all mankind. Until the time 
comes when an inspection-proof disarma- 
ment agreement may be successfully nego- 
tiated, we will, unhappily, be required to 
maintain an efficient, effective—and costly— 
Military Establishment, of the most modern 
type, to deter aggression through the sure 
knowledge on the part of the potential war- 
maker of what obliterative retaliation his 
folly would at once entail. 

You are acquainted with the constant 
readiness of our gallant Strategic Air Com- 
mand and of its powerful retaliatory forces 
now located at various points around the 
globe. And you know, too, of our splendid 
Navy and her expanding nuclear potential, 
and of the wonderful accomplishment of our 
great Army, both in conventional and in out- 
of-space achievements, where all Americans 
salute her, and in her vast capability for 
mobility and strength in her ground forces. 
The Marine Corps will, if called upon, con- 
tinue to play her dedicated role in our de- 
fense, under the new reorganization, exactly 
as she has in her long history. 

I might add that $3 out of every $4 which 
the President has requested for mutual-secu- 
rity expenditures is for the purpose of sup- 
porting the military efforts and forces of our 
allies. These are allies with bases from 
which we would operate in the event of 
attack. These are allies who have permitted 
us to establish IRBM bases on their terri- 
tories within range of the Soviet Union. 
These are allies who have men under arms 
in greater numbers than do we. 

Our modern Defense Establishment is a 
good investment in security and a sure means 
of checking the challenge. Overseas bases 
from which we may operate and from which 
missiles may be fired are an important part 
of our defense system. Allies who will stand 
with us im defense of freedom are a good 
investment in security for the future as they 
have been in the past. Just how effective 
the SAC deterrent is has recently been ilius- 
trated by Soviet concern at our state of 
readiness. Our free friends stood by us in 
rejecting the recent Soviet attempt to compel 
us to disarm SAC. And then they upheld 
our own excellent recommendation that the 
United Nations establish an inspection and 
warning system in the vast expanses of the 
Arctic. It is a tragedy that the inscrutable 
Russians vetoed this proposal in the Secu- 
rity Council. But unquestionably her veto 
has served to knit more closely the common 
bond between our allies and ourselves, and 
it constitutes a valid measure of the foe of 
freedom with which we deal. 


THE ECONOMIC CHALLENGE 


We are challenged, too, on the economic 
front. The Soviet military challenge must 
not detract from the Khrushchev boast that 
the Soviet contemplates overtaking free peo- 
ples and engulfing free states. Her economic 
challenge is two pronged. She places heavy 
emphasis on her domestic economy. For the 
first quarter of 1958, for the first time, Soviet 
steel production was equal to our own, 
although our own production has been below 
maximum capacity. The Soviet economy is 
now expanding at, roughly, twice the rate of 
our own. 

The second economic challenge is in her 
program of economic penetration. Already 
we are seeing the Soviet Union searching for 
export markets and standing ready to import 
Taw materials from abroad, by way of loan 
repayments or otherwise. 

Over the last 3 years the Sino-Soviet bloc 
has extended some $2 billion of development 
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and military aid to countries outside the 
Soviet bloc. These countries have been as- 
sisted by loans and gifts. Their accompany- 
ing indoctrinated technicians are carefully 
chosen for their ability to spread the Com- 
munist doctrine. Nasser’s Egypt, astride the 
lifeline of Europe, has received generous 
financial and military assistance. Syria, 
which flanks our NATO ally, Turkey, suc- 
cessfully has been penetrated. Yemen, at 
the entrance to the Red Sea, where it com- 
mands access to oll shipments, has received 
Russian aid. Ceylon, Indonesia, Laos, all 
countries which the Communists covet, have 
had help from Russia or Communist China. 

The Sino-Soviet bloc is not helping these 
countries out of love and affection or of un- 
selfish devotion to the cause of man's free- 
dom. Those countries are receiving aid from 
Russia, first, to help to make sure they stay 
outside the Free World camp, and second, to 
try to put them under Soviet influence and 
obligation. 

I do not beileve that we should permit 
ourselves to be jockeyed into the position of 
competing with the Soviet Union in supply- 
ing aid to any country. And I do not believe 
that we are. I think the situation is the 
other way around. We have honestly at- 
tempted to extend a helping hand to weak 
nations and new nations which want to live 
in peace and whose ideals of human dignity 
are not dissimilar to our own. In the early 
days of our own country, we utilized money 
from abroad by which our own industry 
originally got underway. One of our policies 
today is to promote the investment of private 
capital in constructive projects overseas in 
friendly lands. But in some such areas, pri- 
vate funds simply are not available because 
of the risks involved. And by this economic 
aid program which President Eisenhower has 
laid down, as part of our mutual security 
program, the intention is clear: We desire 
to help ourselves by helping others. We be- 
lieve it is good for nations which are free to 
remain free. And we do not believe there 
is any difference so far as liberty is concerned 
between a country which goes down the 
drain through Soviet military occupation 
and one which goes down the same drain 
through economic or political subversion. 
That is the intention by which the President 
asks the Congress to adopt his economic aid 
legislation and, here again, as an American, 
I shall support him. 

In discussing the Soviet economic chal- 
lenge and American economic aid programs, 
I wish to emphasize that most of our aid 
over half—is now on a loan basis. The eco- 
nomic programs for next year calls for total 
appropriations of $1.3 billion. If this pro- 
gram were to be emasculated by the Congress, 
I have not the slightest doubt that our own 
defense appropriation would be considerably 
increased. 

The economic challenge must also be met 
by a, continuation of our reciprocal trade 
legislation. We cannot grow and prosper in 
any sanctuary of economic isolation. Our 
ever increasing labor and productive force 
cannot be profitably employed to produce for 
our own consumption alone. And our needs 
for raw material cannot be supplied entirely 
from domestic sources. 

I believe in reciprocal trade. But, I must 
say in frankness that I do not believe that 
the administration of our trade laws has 
given proper effect to the provisions in our 
reciprocal-trade laws which deal with the 
so-called peril point and escape clause. These 
phrases refer to Federal statutes designed to 
prevent foreign-trade policies from destroy- 
ing our own American agriculture and in- 
dustry. I want to continue mutually profit- 
able international trade, but I do not intend 
to vote any of my fellow Americans into 
bankruptcy. I know something about the 
problems of the American tuna-fishing in- 
dustry, and something, too, about the fig 
growers of this Fresno area and the date 
growers of the Coachella Valley, and the dele- 
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terlous effects upon them of unfettered com- 
petition from abroad. 

The Senate Finance Committee will hold 
extensive hearings on this exceedingly com- 
plex problem. And while I tell you that I 
shall support, as the President has requested, 
a continuation of reciprocal trade, I trust 
that the committee may find a proper way 
to assure that when our own American econ- 
omy, or any segment of it, is in peril by 
reason of foreign competition, relief, swift 
and sure, will be available, exactly as the 
statutes have ever intended. 


THE POLITICAL CHALLENGE 


It is difficult, in few words or many, to 
comment on the political challenge which 
international communism poses to all. None 
can honestly question Russia’s inexorable de- 
sire to communize the globe. Stalinism, 
then anti-Stalinism, scowls then smiles, col- 
lective dictatorship and now, apparently, a 
return to one-man rule, high-sounding dec- 
larations of peace and then the ruthless kill- 
ing of Hungarians, agreement to Austrian 
sovereignty, but belligerent opposition to 
self-determination for the stricken satel- 
lites—Russia’s Soviet leadership, in interna- 
tional politics, is completely inscrutable. It 
is also very wearing on patience. The Krem- 
lin is quite unrestrained by moral scruples. 
She zigs and zags on the basis of what best 
serves her course at the moment. 

Against this formidable, ruthless world 
power, stand the United States and her allies. 
Our leadership, in freedom’s cause, needs ever 
to be bold and courageous. It needs to be, 
as it always has been, honest and forthright, 
fair to all. We believe in peace with jus- 
tice for all. And, I think recent events have 
demonstrated that our proposals for advanc- 
ing peace have added to our stature. We 
need to wage peace constantly and with vigor. 
And it sometimes seems that the very in- 
transigence of the Soviet leaders may, in the 
long run, contribute to the victory of an 
honorable peace which we continue honore 
ably to seek. 


We will meet the challenge. 
Shakespeare's Polonius said it: 


“This above all 
To thine own self be true 
And it must follow, as night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


Rumania Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
prepared by me paying tribute to the 
people of Rumania on the anniversary 
of their independence day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

It gives me great pleasure to pay tribute 
to the people of Rumania on the anniversary 
of their independence day. We are glad to 
do our part in celebrating this occasion, for 
a people who must honor their own patriots 
in the grim silence imposed by a brutal alien 
dictatorship. 

It has been a long time since the blackness 
of Communist rule settled down over the 
people who live in the troubled borderlands 
that have long protected Western Europe 
from barbarian invasions. The hope of lib- 
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eration which swept over the countries on 
the borders of the Soviet Union when the 
Nazi tyranny was liquidated was quickly re- 
placed by the more horribly ingenious tyr- 
anny of Communist rule. The Soviet rulers 
made many solemn commitments to the 
Government of the United States that the 
people of the states on the Soviet border 
should have truly free elections. Every one 
of these commitments has been broken. 

President Roosevelt told Stalin that the 
United States could never consent to aban- 
donment of these agreements, or subjection 
of free nations to Soviet rule. President 
Truman and President Eisenhower have made 
the same pledge. 

The American people are firmly committed 
to the principle of independence for all na- 
tions in the orbit of great military powers. 
That was our belief in 1776. It was our be- 
lief when we supported the nations of Latin 
America against the Spanish power. It was 
our belief when we supported weak and 
divided China against the great powers at the 
beginning of this century. 

Because we love our independence we re- 
spect the desire of all other nations for their 
independence. That has always been the 
policy of the United States and I promise you 
it always will be our policy as a nation, 


A Balanced Community 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21,1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a bill which would give 
direction and guidance to local commu- 
nities and States in connection with 
eligibility requirements for Federal- 
aided public housing. My bill provides 
an exemption of all the income of any 
minor member of a family for admit- 
tance and continued occupancy. My 
bill will bring about balanced commu- 
nities and prevent a further develop- 
ment of economically poor ghettos. 

The Federal Government imposed 
certain conditions upon States and cities 
building public housing. Income limits 
for admission and continued occupancy 
in public housing are set by local hous- 
ing authorities, subject to Public Hous- 
ing Administration approval. Because 
of Federal and State statutory and ad- 
ministrative restrictions, income of chil- 
dren is, except for $100, required to be 
included in determining eligibility for 
admission to public housing. The Fed- 
eral Government did not direct that in- 
come of minor children be considered in 
determining eligibility for continued oc- 
cupancy; local communities and agen- 
cies like the New York City Housing 
Authority include income of children in 
excess of $600 in considering eligibility 
for continued occupancy. As a result 
of this action on the part of local au- 
thorities, families with industrious chil- 
dren who are in public housing find 
themselves threatened with eviction. A 
consequence of these Federal and local 
policies, which are definitely near- 
sighted, is to bring about economic 
ghettos. What we must strive for is a 
balanced community where people of 
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different economic levels may live side 
by side. We do not want a community 
where only the very poor are herded to- 
gether. 

I venture to state that my District, the 
18th Congressional District of New York, 
otherwise known as Yorkville and East 
Harlem, enjoys more public housing 
projects than any other district in the 
United States. Because of this near- 
sighted policy of local housing regula- 
tions, the northern part of my area, 
which enjoyed the status of a balanced 
community, is systematically being con- 
verted into manors of the very poor. 
This trend is not desirable and must be 
halted. 

My bill proposes to permit a cross- 
section of the low-income groups to live 
side by side. While my bill would ex- 
empt the child’s income in determining 
eligibility for admission and continued 
occupancy, it permits the housing au- 
thorities to consider the child’s income 
in the family income for fixing the 
rental. 

I am certain that anyone who wishes 
to maintain a balanced community will 
support this bill. 

I trust that it will receive immediate 
consideration. 


Parity Prices and Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to revise and extend my 
remarks, I wish to make a few observa- 
tions which were prompted by the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, the distinguished majority leader, 
with reference to the current prosperity 
on the farm. The gentleman says that 
the administration has broken its prom- 
ises to the farmer, and intimates that 
although the Republicans are respon- 
sible for the decline in farm income, 
they have nothing to do with the present 
upturn in prices. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that 
political management of agriculture 
does not work very well. By the time 
Congress can recognize a new situation 
and enact legislation to deal with it, the 
situation has changed and the legisla- 
tion enacted no longer fits. 

A rundown on the farm situation in 
the May 12 issue of Time commented as 
follows: 

The best economic news in the United 
States last week, bar none, was the boom 
in United States agriculture. From all over 
the country reports trickled into Washington 
showing that the farmer, after being the 
lowest man on the economic totem pole 
since 1955, is making an astonishing come- 
back. Agriculture Department experts 
scarcely dared believe some of their own fig- 
ures. As of mid-April, the prices that farm- 
ers get are up 9.8 percent over the same time 
last year. The prices they pay are up, too— 
some 3 percent. But the net improvement 
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is pushing their annual income to $13 bil- 
lion versus $11.5 billion last year. 

Moreover, the picture in individual farm 
commodities is even brighter. Items: 

“Thanks to a brisk competition between 
steak-hungry consumers and farmers trying 
to rebuild their drought-depleted cattle 
herds by holding back or buying up heifers, 
beef prices were running 30 percent above 
last year, spreading joy from Texas to the 
feed lots of Kansas City.” 

“Hogs were up 20 percent above last year 
and holding long after most farm econ- 
omists expected a seasonal price break; 
many counties in the corn belt reported the 
most favorable corn-hog ratio in history— 
up to 25-1. (Usual make-money point for 
hog raisers is when 1 hundredweight of live 
hog sells for 12 bushels of corn.)” 

“Even the egg—a big thing from Califor- 
nia to Delaware—was selling for 25 percent 
above last year, so high that many poultry- 
men feared consumers might rebel.” 

“Partly because of the Florida freeze, but 
also because of continued high food demand 
from city folks, fresh vegetables were selling 
40 percent higher than last year.” 

“And the one heavily subsidized potato was 
selling, unaided, more than 150 percent 
higher, carrying the new farm prosperity all 
the way up to Maine’s Aroostook County.” 


I note with amusement an item in the 
May 19 issue of Time: 

Running unsuccessfully for the United 
States Senate against Indiana’s Republican 
HoMER CAPEHART 2 years ago, Claude R. 
Wickard accused the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration of basely betraying the United States 
farmer. Cried President Franklin Roose- 
velt’s Secretary of Agriculture (1940-45): “I 
have before me (Candidate) Eisenhower's 
promise to farmers in 1952 and (President) 
Eisenhower's veto message of the first 1956 
farm bill. Like the man on the flying tra- 
peze, he has switched from one to the other 
with the greatest of ease.” 

Last week, with farm prices rising rapidly 
(Time, May 12), Claude Wickard, no longer 
running for public office, abandoned agri- 
cultural recession as a Democratic issue. 
Confiding to reporters in Kansas City that 
his 620-acre farm at Camden, Ind., is making 
money hand over fist, Wickard said: “I can't 
complain about $21 hogs. My son-in-law 
and I sold 10 Holstein cows the other day for 
$250 each. I didn’t believe in Santa Claus 
until then.” 


Had we succumbed to the specious 
reasoning of candidate Wickard 2 years 
ago—had we been so reckless as to adopt 
the remedies proposed by candidate 
Wickard—I doubt that farmer Wickard 
would today be enjoying the hog and 
cattle prices he is now receiving. 

Farmer Wickard attributes his new- 
found prosperity to Santa Claus. But 
his gratitude is misdirected. He should 
attribute his prosperity to the stubborn 
persistence of our Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in adhering to economic principle 
and sound commonsense. Had Mr. Ben- 
son listened to candidate Wickard, had 
he chosen to take the easy road of politi- 
cal expediency, I do not think farmer 
Wickard would have any reason to thank 
Santa Claus or anybody else today. 

Now it is interesting and perhaps in- 
structive to note that the commodities 
currently making the most contribution 
to better farm income are the commodi- 
ties that, comparatively speaking, have 
been neglected in national farm legisla- 
tion. They have been neglected largely 
because no one has been able to figure 
out practical and workable ways and 
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means whereby production and market- 
ing controls may be instituted. How 
fortunate they are. 

But there has been no lack of interest 
in trying to devise schemes for political 
intervention in the price, production, 
and marketing of these products. In re- 
cent years the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Congress have been pressured 
from time to time to institute programs 
for beef, for hogs, for poultry products. 

Had the Secretary or the Congress re- 
sponded to these pressures the market 
outlook for these commodities would be 
far more pessimistic today. Had we 
gone along with these pressures, a tre- 
mendous stimulation to production 
would have been provided. We would 
find ourselves today in the situation 
that our cold storage warehouses would 
be full and overflowing with meat prod- 
ucts. The problem of rotating stocks 
would be a major difficulty. We would 
be seriously debating impractical and 
unworkable production control pro- 
grams to keep from being buried by the 
deluge of meat production encouraged 
by Government price fixing. 

The reason for the new hope in many 
fields of agriculture today is not what 
Congress and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture have done, it is what they have 
avoided doing. 

The short run expedient that looks 
like it will help an existing situation, 
will often do so, on a short run basis, but 
it creates long run consequences that are 
disastrous to the future earning ability 
and opportunity of farmers. 

The May 12 issue of Time went on to 
report: 

Main Street Evidence. But as far as the 
general United States economy was con- 
cerned the best evidence of farm recovery 
was on the main streets of farm towns. In 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, a typical midwestern farm 
market town (population 11,000), where 
farmers long were sullen and resentful over 
drought and low farm prices, Time corre- 
spondent Jonathan Rinehart found cash 
registers jingle-jangling more merrily than 
in years. 

Clay Carriker, manager of Green’s Ford, 
said that his new-car sales for the past 60 
days were 20 percent ahead of 1957, used 
cars, 30 percent; highpriced new trucks were 
slow, but lower-priced used trucks were hot. 
Another major beneficiary of the farmer's 
new-found prosperity was the farm machin- 
ery business. Owner Don Berkemeir of the 
Lytle Implement Co., reported that he sold 
25 new tractors so far this year; * * * 
“Business,” said Berkemeir, “is within a few 
dollars of double last year.” 

Not only has returning farm prosperity 
benefited virtually every Oskaloosa business 
(lumber dealer Jim Mathew figures his sales 
are up 50 percent due largely to farmers fix- 
ing up the old home place or repairing the 
barn), but it has brought a flock of new 
civic improvements in progress, e. g., three 
new schools, a $200,000 bowling alley and 
amusement center. * * * 

Oskaloosa’s good fortune was not unique. 
The Central Iowa Farm Business Associa- 
tion completed its annual report on 153 
representative farms, reported net income in 
1957 averaged $11,200, or 32 percent over 
1956's $8,467 and more than 214 times 1955's 
low of $4,235. For a national view, the Parm 
Journal polled its regional correspondents, 
found business noticeably better in every 
section except the Southeast, where row- 
crop farmers have been hit by weather and 
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acreage cuts, but livestock and poultry 
farmers are prospering. 

It is time that the Congress stopped deal- 
ing with farm problems in political terms. 

It's time to r ize that sound econ- 
omies must be the foundation of farm pro- 
grams. 

As an Iowan, I am particularly interested 
in corn, and the livestock products produced 
from corn. Thank goodness that the corn 
farmer has gained a relative degree of free- 
dom from Government. 

Eut it is time for Congress to eliminate 
the present ridiculous program for corn—a 
program that few farmers comply with ex- 
cept by accident. 

The annual establishment of unrealistic 
corn allotments that nobody pays any at- 
tention to, is a waste of money and effort 
that can be better expended for other pur- 
poses. I can see no warrant for the con- 
tinuation of corn allotments. I hope the 
Agricultural Committee is not going to come 
up with proposals designed to tighten up on 
corn production, or any program based upon 
the erroneous assumption that price fixing 
and production control programs will work 
for corn or other feed grains. They won't. 

It is also time for Congress to permit corn 
price supports to reflect market factors, so 
that corm producers can produce for the 
market and market what they produce, and 
avoid the creation of burdensome surplus 
stocks. The future of corn producers is not 
to be found in comprehensive Government 
programs involving regulation of the produc- 
tion and marketing of corn. 


Report of the Honorable Perkins Bass 
on the Mutual Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 21, 1958 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include a report 
by Hon. Perkins Bass on the mutual 
security program: 


Foreign aid or mutual security—call it 
what you will—this much is certain: No 
other Government program has been sub- 
jected to such constant and intensive crit- 
ical investigation and study, year after year, 
by so many different groups and individuals, 
the motives of most of whom have been, at 
least originally, severely critical. 

And yet, year after year, Democratic and 
Republican Presidents haye recommended 
multi-billion-dollar military and economic 
aid programs for countries all over the 
world. 

And, year after year, Congress has first 
authorized and later appropriated most of 
the money requested for these programs— 
almost always reluctantly but nevertheless 
regularly and substantially in the amounts 
needed, 

As a further paradox, all the evidence 
points to the conclusion that the mutual 
security program has been the least popular 
of any Government activity, in the sense 
that there's no interested or spontaneous 
public demand for what so many condemn 
as a giveaway. 

How can one account for this paradox? 

I've seen no more effective justification 
than the simple and direct words of the 
President last week: “No nation, not even 
the United States, can isolate itself from its 
friends and still be secure.” 
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Or in the equally compelling words of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee report: 
“The termination or drastic curtailment of 
the mutual security program would inevi- 
tably mean that we would lose the cold 
war.” 

Neither of these views is new. Rather, it 
is the increasing evidence that these state- 
ments are true, which has convinced more 
and more of our people we need this pro- 
gran. 

It has been most revealing over the past 
3 or 4 years to watch this conviction sink 
in. It has been impressively demonstrated 
in the results of opinion polls taken in 
their districts and States by a number of 
once-opposed Congressmen and Senators. 

Behind this growing support has been 
greater public understanding of the funda- 
mental facts of foreign aid—facts which 
were more effectively brought home in many 
cases as a result of the studies and investi- 
gations their own earlier opposition and 
questions had caused. 

Facts like these: That this is no giveaway 
program. Instead of sending dollars abroad, 
we are providing military equipment, food, 
loans, and technical advice to help 
strengthen allied military forces and en- 
courage higher living standards in 
underdeveloped countries. 

That without friendly military forces and 
bases, it would cost the United States about 
five times as much to station Americans 
abroad where they would be required for 
our own security. 

That more than 80 percent of all foreign 
aid is spent immediately in the United 
States to purchase military hardware, equip- 
ment and supplies from our factories. This 
provides jobs for about 600,000 persons, in- 
cluding 24,000 jobs in New England. 

That we are not trying to buy friends, 
which we know is impossible, but rather 
we are helping to build genuine independ- 
ence among weaker countries, based on po- 
litical and economic. stability, as the best 
way to resist the spread of communism, 

That many, but not all, of the weaknesses 
im the foreign-aid program have been elim- 
inated and its administration tightened up 
as a result of the constant pressure for bet- 
ter performance directed at the agency by 
Congress and other public and private 
watchdog groups. 

This year’s mutual-security authorization 
bin included a request by the President for 
approximately $3.3 billion, which the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee carefully pruned 
to $2.96 billion—$1.64 billion for military 
and $1.32 billion for economic aid. 

The most controversial area of foreign 
aid—assistance to Poland and Yugoslavia— 
is only slightly involved in this bill. Poland 
is not included at all, since aid to that 
country has been limited to the sale of some 
of our egricultural surpluses and to loans 
through the Export-Import Bank—two sep- 
arate programs. No more military aid is 
scheduled to Yugoslavia, though a certain 
amount of economic aid is provided in this 
bill. In view of the fact that Yugoslayia’s 
insistence on her independence is infuriat- 
ing the Soviet Union, such aid may be justi- 
fied as a calculated cold-war risk, though 
I have some doubts about this. 

In the Iast analysis, it seems to me the 
question of our mutual-security program is 
nothing less than the question of our na- 
tional security. We've stopped the Russians 
and are continuing to hold them in check 
militarily. But the cold war is now being 
fought in the shops and factories and steel 
milis of the world. The prize is the power 
to guide the industrial and economic growth 
of the world toward freedom or slavery. 

Khrushchev, in his recent declaration of 
economic war on the United States, bluntly 
warned that the Soviet threat to the United 
States is in the field of peaceful production, 
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“We are relentiess in this,” he said, “and 
‘we will prove the superiority of our system.” 

Unless we meet them successfully on this 
ground, ground we always considered our 
‘strongest, the alternatives are, as President 
Eisenhower put it, “grim.” “They are,” he 
said in this order, “a fortress America, then 
a regimented America—finally a defeated 
America.” 

These are the reasons why I shall again 
support this program. 


Jefferson-Jackson Day Address by Hon. 
William M. Colmer, of Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21,1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I count it 
a great privilege to serve in the Congress 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia, the Honorable Howarp W. 
Smirx, chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, and 
the Honorable WILLIAM M. COLMER, 
Member of the House of Representatives 
from Mississippi. They are both great 
Americans and I am proud to call them 
my friends. 

On May 10, 1958, the Democrats of 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Virginia assembled at Fredericksburg, 
Va., and again nominated Congressman 
SmrrH as the Democratic nominee for 
the 86th Congress. The Honorable WIL- 
LIAM M. COLMER, of Mississippi, was the 
speaker of the occasion. He made a 
memorable address—one that I wish ev- 
ery American could read and digest. 
The address is as follows: 

Avpress or Hon. WILLIAM M. COLMER, or 
MISSISSIPPI, AT JEFFERSON-JACKSON DAY 
DINNER, SPONSORED BY THE EIGHTH DISTRICT 
DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE OF VIRGINIA, FRED- 
ERICKSBURG, Va., May 10, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, Governor Battle, Congress- 

man Smith, my fellow Jefferson-Jacksonian 
Democrats, it is with considerable humility 
and trepidation that I appear before you 
this evening. However, I hasten to assure 
you that I am not unmindful of the honor 
which you have bestowed upon me by invit- 
ing me to be with you on this auspicious 
occasion. 


Since my early childhood when I first 
began to read the history of this country, 
I have been tremendously impressed with 
the contribution which the people of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia have made to the 
founding and preservation of this Republic. 
That respect and admiration has grown 
within me as my thinking and ability to 
appraise the situation has matured through- 
out the years. And so this evening, as al- 
ways when I cross the line into the great 
State of Virginia, I feel that I am on hallowed 
ground. Certainly no people of any State 
have, in my judgment, equaled much less 
excelled this substantial citizenry of Vir- 
ginia in their contribution to the cause of 
national security and good government. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be untrue to the 
thoughts that well within me if I did not 
on this occasion, as well as on every other 
occasion when the opportunity presents it- 
self, pay homage to him whom you have 
again today signally honored by renominat- 
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“Washington seeking larger and larger favors 
“from the public till. 


ing him for his seat in Congress, Howarp 
W. SMITH. Howard Smirx is my distin- 
guished chairman of the powerful Rules 
Committee of the American Congress, my 
warm personal friend, my counselor and the 
true leader in that body of House Members 
who believe in constitutional government as 
we have known it. Modest almost to a 
fault, never seeking the limelight, day in 
and day out he wields a powerful infiuence 
for the preservation of those principles of 
government for which your immortal Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, your Madison, your 
Monroe, your unexcelled Robert E. Lee and 
the long line of other illustrious Virginians 
devoted their lives. Possessed of a brilliant 
and logical mind, a man of indomitable cour- 
age, he tirelessly wages the fight against the 
foes of good government both in committee 
and on the floor of the House. But, it is 
in the conferences on strategy, in formulat- 
ing the lines of defense against the oppo- 
nents of constitutional government that he 
renders the greatest service. Like unto the 
great master of military strategy, Gen. Rob- 
ert E. Lee, outnumbered in force, his brilliant 
mind conceives and wins many a successful 
battle. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been my high privi- 
lege to serve as a Member of the House of 
Representatives for the past quarter of a 
century. In no similar period in the history 
of the Republic, I dare say, have there been 
more grievous assaults made on the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights which we 
cherish. For certainly in no similar period 
have we strayed further from the sound 
philosphy and the admonition of those great 
Virginians, Washington, and Jefferson, and 
men of like mind. A brief comparison of the 
fundamental principles of the philosophies 
of the Government’s founders and their 
handiwork—the Constitution itself—with 
the modern philosphy that now prevails will, 
I fear, confirm this sad commentary. 

Washington urged that we “cherish pub- 
lic credit.” He said, “One method of pre- 
serving it is to use it as sparingly as pos- 
sible.” Today that public credit has been 
extended to almost $276 billion. This repre- 
sents an increase of some $250 billion in the 
past 24 years. 

Again, in his farewell address, President 
Washington admonished: “Avoid likewise the 
accumulation of debt not only by shunning 
occasions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions in times of peace to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have oc- 
casioned, not ungenerously throwing upon 
posterity the burden which we ourselves 
ought to bear.” 

Yet today, enjoying the greatest national 
income and burdened with the highest taxes 
in the peacetime history of the country, we 
hover on the precipice of deficit spending. 
Prudence suggests that under such condi- 
tions we should be retiring a part of our 
gargantuan debt and fortifying our fiscal 
position for the proverbial rainy day. On 
the contrary, we are now faced, under the 
guise of a recession, with deficit spending 
for the next fiscal year of from five to $15 
billion. It is often argued that because two- 
thirds of our expenditures are either to pay 
for previous wars or to prepare for possible 
future ones, we cannot retrench; but that we 
must increase our defense program without 
limitation for fear of a sneak Pearl Harbor 
attack. For more than a decade this humble 
voice has been heard repeatedly in the halls 
of Congress to the effect that the masters of 
the Kremlin want neither war nor peace. 
They are following the blueprint of their 
idol, Lenin, himself, who wrote in the early 
stages of the Bolshevik Revolution that the 
way to conquer the United States was to 
make it spend itself into bankruptcy. If this 


be a correct analysis of the sinister Russian ` 


objective, they certainly have no more useful 
allies than the special interests and minority 
groups who year after year descend upon 
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Mr. Chairman, I fear the Russian menace 
less than the danger of collapse of the fiscal 
structure. I am more apprehensive of 
inflation than I am of Communist infiltra- 
tion. For if our economic strength is des- 
troyed, hungary people might well become 
easy prey to the siren song emanating from 
the Kremlin. 

Along with the peril of unbridled spend- 
ing and exorbitant taxation, I am sure that 
you, like I, are justly alarmed with the ever- 
increasing tendency toward consolidation of 
power in the Federal Government at the ex- 
pense of the States and the freedom of our 
citizens. 

Jefferson, who contributed so much to the 
cornerstone of our freedom, warned: “It is 
not by the consolidation or concentration of 
powers that good government is affected. 
Were not this great country already divided 
into States, that division must be made, that 
each might do for itself what concerns itself 
directly, and what it can do much better than 
distant authority.” 

It was to prevent this consolidation of 
power that the 10th amendment was adopted 
providing that, “The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” For more than a century that 
mandate was scrupulously honored. On the 
few occasions when Congress, with an excess 
of zeal, invaded the domain of the States, 
the Supreme Court firmly pulled it back. 
Thus, when Congress attempted by the 
Civil Rights Act of 1875 to exercise the police 
power of the States by requiring the opera- 
tors of inns, theaters and other places of 
public amusement to serve white and colored 
people alike, the Supreme Court held the 
measure void. It told Congress that neither 
the 13th nor 14th amendments conferred any 
authority for this interference with the con- 
duct of private individuals. 

How changed the situation today. Ap- 
parently the States no longer have any 
rights which the Federal Government is 
bound to respect. Congress, I am sorry to 
admit, is partially responsible for this de- 
velopment. It has passed laws, expressed in 
vague general terms, empowering Federal 
agencies to regulate vast areas of our econ- 
omy. Immediately these agencies set up all 
the trappings of bureaucracy. They issue 
directives, regulations, and interpretations, 
which as time goes on, bear less and less 
resemblance to the act passed by Congress. 

But the evil wrought by the executive and 
the legislative branches has been minor in 
comparison with the transgressions in the 
past two decades of the nine black-robed 
gentlemen of the Supreme Court. You won't 
find anything about preemption in the 
Constitution, but the Supreme Court, with 
ever-increasing frequency, is applying that 
doctrine to whittle down the jurisdiction of 
the State courts. Of course, in doing this 
the Tribunal always professes to be carrying 
out the intent of Congress; the effect is the 
further centralization of power in the Fed- 
eral Government. Among the most flagrant 
examples of this practice in recent months 
have been the Steve Nelson and Slochower 
cases. In the Nelson case, the Supreme Court 
held, under this doctrine of preemption, 
that Pennsylvania’s antisedition law was 
void. And in the Slochower case, the Court 
denied the right of the city of New York to 
discharge a teacher who had invoked the 
fifth amendment in a Congressional com- 
mittee investigation concerning his past 
membership in the Communist Party. If 
this doctrine is permitted to go unchal- 
lenged, our State courts will become but 
empty shells. 

Remedial legislation eee by Toe 
own Congressman has been 
eee of Octigneas for the neat E ASN 
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“There is no danger I apprehend so much,” 
Jefferson wrote, “as the consolidation of our 
Government by the noiseless and, therefore, 
alarming instrumentality of the Supreme 
Court.” 

One can conceive of no more flagrant ex- 
ample of the digression from the doctrine 
enunciated by Washington and Jefferson 
than the recent school segregation decision 
of the Supreme Court, on the one hand, and 
the passage of the so-called civil rights bill, 
on the other. In the school case the Court 
admittedly substituted its own political and 
social theories for legal precedent. The en- 
actment of the civil rights bill under the 
guise of protecting the liberties of certain 
minority groups will result in the further 
encroachment upon the liberties of all our 
citizens. 

We are now told that centralization is 
liberalism. Jefferson called it “toryism in 
disguise.” By whatever name called, it can 
only end in totalitarianism. 

The basic principles of human freedom 
are as invariable as the solar system. They 
are the same in the jet and nuclear age as 
they were in the horseback and ramrod and 
musket days. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, we are gathered 
here this evening to do honor to two truly 
great Democrats and the contribution made 
by them to the Democratic Party. Some- 
times I wonder, as lip service is rendered 
unto these great stalwarts of our party, 
what their own reaction would be if they 
were permitted to step out of the pages 
of history on to the current terrestrial scene 
and view in person the assaults that are 
being made upon the fundamental princi- 
, ples and philosophy of the party to which 
they contributed so fully. Yes; I wonder 
how they would react to the present posture 
of their beloved Southland within the Dem- 
ocratic Party. What would the reaction of 
the “Sage of Monticello” be to the adyo- 
cacy of our Democratic leaders along with 
the Republican high command, of the use 
of bayonets for forced integration of our 
public school system in his beloved Vir- 
ginia? Would not Old Hickory himself rebel 
at the continuous whittling away at the 
foundation of the freedom of the individ- 
ual by the modern pseudo-liberals in 
charge of the machinery of both parties? 

Surely our beloyed Southland finds itself 
today in a most unenyiable position within 
the party. Notwithstanding the fact that 
our section and particularly the great 
Commonwealth of Virgina has contributed 
so much to the creation and the preserva- 
tion of the party in both the lean as well 
as the prosperous years, we are now just 
taken for granted. Is it possible for in- 
stance today for a member of our party from 
the South to obtain the nomination for 
President? Can a man of the stature of 
Harry Brno, for instance, receive this rec- 
ognition? 

Whether we like it or not, we must face 
the facts of life. We have permitted our- 
selves to be taken for granted so long that 
we are completely ignored. This is true 
even though in the last two presidential 
elections the candidate of our party re- 
ceived the electoral votes of only one State 
outside of the Solid South. Organized 
pressure groups under the guise of false lib- 
eralism have taken over the machinery of 
the party. Is it not true that the NAACP, 
the ADA, and other misnamed liberal minor- 
ity groups are more powerful in the coun- 
cils of our party than the so-called Solid 
South? 

To my mind, there Is but one answer. The 
South is the strongest potential minority 
group in the country. And while I do not 
like the idea of government by minority 
groups, I am reluctantly driven to the con- 
clusion that there is but one answer to the 
problem thus posed. The South must be- 
come a militant, aggressive, and crusading 
organized group dedicated to the preserva- 
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tion of those sound constitutional provisions 
of government for which so much blood, 
treasure, and labor have been expended. 
Then, and only then, will the once strong 
voice of the South be heard in the smoke- 
filled rooms of our party’s conventions and 
in the legislative arena. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are strong words. 
But, if the great Democratic Party and the 
Republic, itself, are to be saved we must 
fight fire with fire. We in the other States 
of the South are looking to the statesmen 
of Virginia. If you will lead, we will follow. 

To those of us who believe in the prin- 
ciples of Washington and Jefferson, en- 
shrined in the Constitution, the present 
posture of affairs would indeed appear dis- 
couraging. The distress signals are all about 
us. 
But, surely, we, the beneficiaries of the 
labor and sacrifice of those who founded the 
Republic, have the courage, the will, and the 
patriotism to see to it that this Republic, 
embodying the most perfect form of human 
liberty ever conceived by the minds of men, 
shall not perish from the earth, 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an address delivered by the 
Honorable Neil McElroy, the Secretary 
of Defense, at the Armed Forces Day 
dinner held in Washington, D. C., a few 
days ago. 

Secretary McElroy delivered the ad- 
dress before one of the largest gather- 
ings which I believe has ever observed 
Armed Forces Day at a dinner in the 
city of Washington. In view of the 
pendency of the President’s proposals 
for reorganization of the Department of 
Defense, the address by Secretary Mc- 
Elroy has special significance at this 
time, and I believe it should be read by 
all Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
on, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE Net Mo- 
ELROY, AT THE ARMED Forces Day DINNER 
IN WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16, 1958 
We are gathered on this occasion to do 

honor to the men and women of the Army, 

Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast 

Guard and their Reserve components and 

auxiliaries. 

It is fitting that we should honor them. 
For to a degree that is hard for us as a 
peaceloving people to realize, this Nation is 
dependent today, and in the years to come, 
on the alertness, dedication, and abilities of 
our Armed Forces. 

We are living in a period almost unique 
in our history—a period which can be called 
peacetime but one in which the thought of 
war is never far from us. For the first time 
in history, this Nation finds itself still sur- 
rounded but no longer protected by vast 

of ocean, because of new weapons 
which can cross those oceans in a matter 
today of hours, tomorrow of minutes. 

Weapons have been developed which can on 
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short notice bring major disaster to our cen- 
ters of population. And we know these 
weapons are in the hands of powerful forces 
which are committed to world domination. 

We have always owed a great debt to our 
Armed Forces. Throughout periods of peace, 
they have formed the core around which we 
could in wartime quickly mobilize the larger 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine, and Coast 
Guard forces which have so successfully de- 
fended this country in times past. But the 
nature of war has changed. If all-out nu- 
clear war comes—an event which surely all 
intelligent people throughout the world will 
work constantly to avoid—it may well last a 
matter of days or, at the most, weeks. It is 
unlikely that in such an event we would 
have time to train our nonmilitary citizens, 
equip them and make them part of an effec- 
tive military force. More than ever before, 
we are dependent on our existing defense 
forces. They and their weapons must be our 
shield. 

We hear much these days concerning new 
Weapons systems, and indeed they are of 
immense importance, 

The speed with which one technological 
development outraces another, so that the 
fantasy of today becomes the practical reality 
of tomorrow, makes a weapon system ob- 
solescent almost literally by the time it can 
be produced in sufficient quantities to be 
widely available to our forces. 

The importance of science, of our ability to 
press forward with vigor our programs of 
research and development, is immense; our 
security 5 or 10 years from now undoubtedly 
rests on the skill and energy with which 
today we are pursuing the development of 
weapons of the future. Our very survival as 
a nation in modern war will depend on our 
ability to move forward on the technological 
front. 

I would like to interpolate at this point 
something which you may or may not have 
noticed in your newspapers, because it has 
been an example today of just what I've re- 
ferred to—this tremendously rapid advance 
in our technological capabilities in the weap- 
ons field. Today an Air Force jet boosted the 
airspeed record a whopping 200 miles per 
hour by flying between 1,412 and 1,420 miles 
per hour over a measured course, and this 
single jet 104A which reached a new speed 
today is the same type of plane which 9 days 
ago smashed the world altitude record back 
from France for the United States. It hit 
91,000 feet. I cite this as a typical example 
of what I'm referring to as the essentiality 
25 ous retaining a priority in the new weapons 

eld. 

But weapons without people are valueless. 
It is inevitably true that the strength of any 
organization, military or otherwise, rests on 
the people in it. As we employ more and 
more the advanced equipment and weapons 
that are so vital to the present military, 
we need to an ever greater degree people 
skilled in handling them—people with ap- 
titude who may be trained in the handling 
of communications equipment, radar, and 
the other complex equipment involved in the 
modern airplane, ship, or tank. As the time 
we are given in which to react is increas- 
ingly shortened by new weapons, and as 
warfare becomes more complex, we need to 
an ever greater degree men and women who 
are alert, intelligent, and imbued with lead- 
ership qualities as well as the devotion to 
country and freedom which must be the 
basis of all military service. 

Both Houses of Congress have seen fit to 
pass legislation which recognizes this need 
and which increases the pay incentives pro- 
vided for our Armed Forces personnel. This 
legislation is now awaiting the President’s 
signature. The revised pay bill embodies 


principles developed by a committee of pub- 
lic spirited citizens under the very able 
chairmanship of Ralph Cordiner, chairman 
of the board of the General Electric Co, 
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‘The results of its studies, plus the able 
and intelligent work done in the Armed 
Services Committees of both Houses of Con- 
gress to build sound pay legislation—and 
again I should interpolate that on the plat- 
form tonight there are members of both 
of those Armed Services Committees (Sen- 
actor Francis Cass, of South Dakota, and 
Congressman MELVIN Price, of Illinois)—have 
produced results which can be of great im- 
portance in helping to attract to the serv- 
ices in sufficient quantities people with the 
high qualities of leadership needed, and the 
capacity to learn the skills required in mod- 
ern warfare. The military career makes 


severe demands on those who pursue it: we - 


must see that it offers also the rewards that 
are commensurate to the high type of serv- 
ice that is demanded. 

Of almost equal importance to the quality 
of people in their ability to work together 
to achieve common goals. There is great 
strength in competition; it has been a key 
vitalizing factor in the development and 
progress of this country, in industry, edu- 
cation, throughout our society. It has been 
a constructive force in the military field as 
well, where the traditions of the individual 
services have built loyalties and enthusiasms 
which have contributed much to the 
strength of these services. Constructive 
competition must be preserved: but with it 
must go the overall desire and intent to work 
effectively together. 

The need for cooperation and coordina- 
tion is a primary one today for many rea- 
sons. First, we no longer can think in 
terms of separate ground, sea and air com- 
bat. The developments of modern warfare 
have obliterated such distinctions, and fu- 
ture wars will be fought with whatever com- 
binations of forces and weapons are needed 
to win. There must be no confusion of re- 
sponsibilities, no delay in our responding 
with all the power that may be required 
in the form of unified, completely coordi- 
nated forces. Second, the size of our ex- 
penditures makes it imperative that we get 
the most we can for our dollars. If we are 
to buy the sophisticated and increasingly 
expensive weapons that we must have for 
our modern defense forces, our budget either 
will grow to appalling proportions or we 
must find ways of using our dollars with 
increasing efficiency. This cannot be done 
with duplication of effort, overlapping activ- 
ities and lack of coordination and direc- 
tion. 

Another impelling need for us to work 
effectively together arises from the fact that 
our defense activities now call for the serv- 
ices, in the military or working for it, of 
something more than one-half the people 
in America who are trained in advanced 
science and technology. These people con- 
stitute one of the Nation's valuable resources; 
they are needed in industry, in teaching, in 
medicine, in many fields which are of im- 
portance to our normal development as a 
nation. We cannot be wasteful of their 
talents; we must organize ourselves to make 
maximum use of their scientific capabilities. 

The reorganization of the Defense Depart- 
ment which has been recommended by the 
President and legislation for which is now 
under the consideration of the Congress, 
recognizes this need for unity. 

Again I must interpolate because things 
seem to move rapidly on Armed Forces Day 
and Armed Forces Week in Washington, and 
I must compliment the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the House which today brought out 
a bill to implement the proposals of the 
President, and in my judgment—and I be- 
lieve that it was clearly stated also by the 
President—that a most constructive effort 
was made by this committee to implement 
these objectives of the President and with 
what I think are exceptions that will be— 
can be—worked out and not the most seri- 
ous exceptions either, but nevertheless im- 
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portant exceptions, a bill has been brought 
out which will meet most of the objectives 
of the President. And I must compliment 
that committee, of which Mr. Price is one 
of the members. This committee report was 
adopted 32 to 0, I believe. 

It is centered on the concept of the uni- 
fied command, such as the one which in 
World War II under then General Eisen- 
hower grouped in Europe the forces of this 
Nation and its allies into a magnificently ar- 
ticulated, powerful, and fast-moving force. 
Or the Pacific Command under Admiral 
Nimitz and the Southwestern Command un- 
der General MacArthur which combined our 
ground, sea, and air forces into two of the 
most gigantic striking forces in history. The 
unified command is derived from lessons 
learned in World War II; it ties in with 
today’s need for quick decisions and greatly 
stepped up speed of reaction, and it assures 
full coordination of our available power. 

The President’s plan proposes to make ab- 
solutely clear the authority of a unified 
commander over all the component units at 
his disposal. It provides the needed unity 
in our strategic planning and in the opera- 
tional direction of our unified commands. 
It also proposes shortening and clearing the 
line of command between the President as 
Commander in Chief and the commander of 
the unified command. The stepped-up 
tempo of modern warfare makes this impera- 
tive. In every war this Nation has fought 
during the last hundred years, we have had 
to change our military organization after 
the war had started. In the future we will 
no longer have time in which to revise our 
command lines or shift from a peacetime 
to a wartime organization. We therefore 
propose to make the necessary changes now. 

The President has made very clear, and 
the proposed legislation repeats with as- 
surance, that there is no intent or desire to 
merge or abolish the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Air Force, The separate traditions 
of these services are sources of great strength 
to the Nation and will be preserved. But, 
they need not and must not constituve ob- 
stacles to the development of truly unified 
and efficient military commands. 

I have spoken of the importance of future 
scientific developments through research and 
engineering. I should like to spend a mo- 
ment on this part of the President’s proposal. 

Our present rate of expenditure for re- 
search and engineering is close to six billion 
dollars and so far as we can see the rapid 
advance in technology of all types pertinent 
to weapons development indicates that there 
will need to be continued major attention 
assigned to the research and engineering 
programs of the Defense Department. In 
order to make more effective this essential 
part of the Defense Department’s program 
the President has proposed the creation of 
a major new position under the title of Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engineering. 
It will be the responsibility of this executive 
to supervise and direct all Defense research 
activities, regardless of which portion of the 
Department may actually be undertaking the 
projects. 

This unified supervision and direction pro- 
tects the program in two ways: It avoids any 
possibility of undesirable duplication and 
overlapping with resultant savings in ex- 
pense; and also it makes certain that there 
is no failure to support a needed program 
because of any doubts as to which of the 
services might appropriately take up a given 
high-priority project. 

This proposed unified supervision and di- 
rection of the program of Defense research 
and engineering must be accomplished not 
only to avoid the waste of our resources but 
also for our very security 

Undoubtedly by far the largest part of our 
research and development activity will con- 
tinue to be done by the military depart- 
ments themselves. These military depart- 
ments will also continue to have the tre- 
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mendous responsibility for recruiting, train. 

ing, equipping, and supporting the compo- 
nent elements of the unified commands. 
will leaye in the departments 8 
ties and functions of major significance 
in fact, practically all of those they fulfill 
now. These departments will remain as to- 
day indispensable administrative and oper- 
ating units, each preparing its parts, human 
and material, of our Military Establishment. 

The defenses of our Nation rest on a great 
many shoulders. They rest in part on every 
one of us who pays taxes, a large share of 
which goes to support our defense budget. 
The rest in part on the hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women in manufacturing 
concerns, large and small, which make the 
weapons, equipment, and supplies needed in 
our great defense program. They rest in 
part on the dedicated men and women of 
science whose steady assault on the bound- 
aries of our knowledge promises to continue 
the technological advances on which our 
future security so greatly depends. 

Our defense rests also on the thousands 
of civilians who make up such a large part 
of this great Defense Department. Day after 
day and often far into the nigh* these people 
quietly apply their strength, energy, and 
intelligence to the many complicated prob- 
lems of running an enterprise of this scope. 
Anyone who has had the experience of work- 
ing with them can have nothing but respect 
for the high quality of their service and 
their wholehearted devotion to what they 
are doing. 

But most of all, of course, the security 
of all of us depends on the men and women 
in uniform. Although there is strife in many 
parts of the world and open warfare in a 
few, at present our Armed Forces are not 
engaged in active fighting anywhere. But 
their alertness, their readiness to expose 
themselves at a moment’s notice to any situ. 
ation that may arise and to make any sacri- 
fices that may be demanded of them is in 
itself a great shield which permits us all to 
enjoy peace and security. 

The men separated from their families at 
outposts in the frozen north, those spend- 
ing endless days and nights in the lonely 
patrol of our early warning line, the men 
living in constant alert, ready in a matter 
of minutes to move resolutely into action, 
the officers on whose calm judgment may 
well depend the course of history and the 
safety of all of us, the countless men and 
women who are devoting themselves to the 
manifold stern demands of military lite 
to all of these, the men and women of our 
Armed Forces, our debt is beyond all meas- 
urement, 

They are making many sacrifices for us. 
They must find much of their compensation 
in the knowledge that our Nation depends 
on them, and that we are conscious of the 
debt of gratitude we owe them. 

It is a great privilege for all of us to join 
here this evening in honoring the members 
of our Armed Forces. For their services in 
the past, for their continuing unselfish dedi- 
cation, let us unite in extending to them an 
expression of our honor and esteem, and the 
heartfelt thanks of a grateful nation. 


The Watkins Case Reflects Misunder- 
standing of Congressional Procedures 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am placing in the RECORD 
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today correspondence which I received 
from the St. Louis Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee which contains a plea for limita- 
tions on the Un-American Activities 
Committee. I was quite disturbed with 
the thesis behind this plea because I 
feel it is grounded in error. There has 
been so much misunderstanding about 
the Watkins case that I feel it important 
that we take another look at it and for 
this reason I place in the RECORD my 
reply. 

The correspondence follows: 

Sr. Louis CIVIL LIBERTIES COMMITTEE, 

St. Louis, Mo., February 3, 1958. 
Mr. Tom CURTIS, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR, Curtis: In view of decisions by 
the United States Supreme Court concern- 
ing the investigating power of Congressional 
committees we urge that you and other 
members of the Missouri delegation take 
‘early leadership for revocation of the man- 
date of the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

The Supreme Court, by its decision in 
the Watkins case, has made plain the ille- 
gality of the resolution creating the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. The 
committe is instructed to investigate un- 
American propaganda activities.” As the 
Court said in the Watkins case, “Who can 
define the meaning of un-American”? In 
addition to this fatal vagueness, ‘“propagan- 
da” as such—speaking and writing is and of 
itself, whither its source and however offen- 
sive to Congress and the public—is not a 
matter under the first amendment concern- 
ing which Congress can constitutionally 
legislate. Therefore, this area is excluded 
from Congressional investigation. Investiga- 
tion of propaganda cannot be saved merely by 
calling it an investigation of “activities.” 

The American Civil Liberties Union has 
never contested the right of Congress to in- 
vestigate in legitimate areas of its authority, 
although we have emphasized that such in- 
vestigations should be conducted with due 
regard for the right of individuals. We are 
as deeply concerned as any Member of Con- 
gress that the Constitution, and the demo- 
cratic society it protects, shall not be sub- 
verted. 

The experience of the last 2 decades 
makes clear to us however, that establish- 
ment of a separate legislative committee for 
the sole purpose of investigating matters of 
internal security almost automatically brings 
by-products destructive of civil liberties and 
produces little in the way of effective results. 
If the responsibility for investigation of in- 
ternal security problems is returned to an 
established committee experienced in exam- 
ining into the enforcement and adequacy of 
the Federal criminal laws, such as the House 
Judiciary Committee, it is our conviction 
that investigations relating to the security 
of the Nation will be far more likely to pro- 
ceed in a responsible, efficient manner cal- 
culated to respect basic individual rights 
and at the same time produce practical re- 
sults rather than eye-catching headlines. 

In addition to these recommendations, we 
wish to call your attention to another dif- 
ficulty concerning not only the Committee 
on Un-American Activities but Congressional 
investigating committees generally. This is 
the problem of the witness who is unable to 
determine, before criminal prosecution, 
what would be the consequences of his de- 
cision to challenge a committee's right to 
ask him certain questions. Fortunately, 
H. R. 259, proposed by Congressman KEATING 
and adopted by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee would alleviate this problem. 

This bill would authorize Congressional 
committees to apply to a Federal district 
court to pass upon the propriety of a ques- 
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tion which a witness has refused to answer. 
If the court found the question proper, it 
would order the witness to answer. Under 
this procedure a witness would have the op- 
portunity to raise all defenses—first amend- 
ment, lack of authorization, impertinence, 
etc—and obtain a judicial determination of 
the committee’s right to ask the question 
before facing a criminal prosecution. The 
Keating bill suggests what might prove to be 
one of the most significant safeguards yet 
proposed against investigative abuse, and 
has the union’s support. 
Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL B. Guze, M. D., Chairman. 
May 19, 1958. 
Mr. Huston SMITH, 
Department of Philosophy, 
Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Mr. SmirH: Thank you very much 
for your letter of May 5, 1958, in which you 
state that “you received from the St. Louis 
Civil Liberties Committee a letter * * + 
protesting against the Committee on Un- 
American Activities and the way it has ig- 
nored the Watkins decision,” I am happy 
that you enclosed a copy of this letter as I 
have checked my files and find no record of 
ever having received it. Because we receive 
a hundred letters a day in this office, it is 
entirely possible that it was mislaid; how- 
ever, this rarely occurs. Under the circum- 
stances I would appreciate your checking to 
be certain this letter dated February 3, 1958, 
according to your copy, was actually placed 
in the mail. 

I am happy to reply to this letter and to 
your letter of May 5, 1958. I am deeply dis- 
turbed by the tone of the letters and the 
obvious misunderstanding of what the Wat- 
kins case decided and the apparent unfa- 
miliarity with Congressional procedures. 

I have publicly criticized the Watkins case 
ever since it was handed down by the Su- 
preme Court primarily on the basis of its 
unscholarly approach to a serious problem 
affecting the Nation. There is ample room 
for disagreement between judges and lawyers 
about what decision should be reached in 
particular cases, but there is little room for 
disagreement about decisions which, on 
their face, show a lack of scholarly study, of 
the subject at hand. The Watkins case 
shows such an ignorance of Congressional 
procedure that one can only conclude it 
came from a failure to have made a study 
of Congressional procedure. Regrettably the 
decision not only reflects ignorance, which 
is bad enough; it deliberately misstates facts 
in some instances and in other instances 
omits important facts. 

In my judgment the Watkins case strikes 
a new low in legal scholarship on the part 
of the United States Supreme Court. Hav- 
ing said this, I want to go on to state that 
in my judgment two wrongs do not make a 
right and accordingly, I have openly opposed 
the recent attempts on the part of the Con- 
gress to limit the jurisdiction of the United 
States Supreme Court. In other words, I 
am opposed to the Jenner bill, even as 
modified. 

It is my belief that the basis of civil 
liberties rests in the maxim that society 
must be ruled by laws and not by men. The 
basic structure of the laws of our society is 
set out in the United States Constitution. 
The Constitution provides the method for 
amending it, if at any time the society feels 
it needs amendment. In spite of the pro- 
visions for amendment certain people being 
so impatient in getting certain things done 
which they think should be done for the 
welfare of our society, finding the Constitu- 
tion blocking their desires, undertake to sub- 
vert the Constitution instead of amending 
it. I am satisfied that the majority of the 
present members of the Supreme Court gen- 
erally adhere to the philosophy of amending 
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the Constitution by subverting the English 
language rather than by amending the Con- 
stitution in accordance with the clear cut 
provisions for amendment. I criticize them 
greatly for this philosophy. On the other 
hand, I am convinced that the only way in 
which the Constitution or any form of gov- 
ernment can be followed is through the self- 
discipline exercised by the individuals who 
are entrusted with power. So the only man- 
ner in which the Congress in pursuit of most 
of its powers can be restrained to follow con- 
stitutional government is through self-dis- 
cipline. The same is true of the executive 
and the judiciary. An attempt by either of 
the three branches of Government to at- 
tempt to discipline the other is bound to 
undermine the very system of Government. 

If the Congress wishes to discipline the 
Supreme Court it should do so through a 
proposed constitutional amendment. If the 
Supreme Court wishes to discipline the Con- 
gress it should do so as individual citizens 
by suggesting that the people propose a con- 
stitutional amendment. And so if the 
Executive wishes to discipline either of the 
two coequal arms of Government he should 
resort to constitutional amendment. 

It comes as strange philosophy from a 
group which proclaims itself interested in 
civil liberties to advocate government by 
men rather than government by law. Be- 
cause your group does not like what the 
Congress has done apparently it would en- 
courage the Supreme Court to disregard self- 
discipline and seek to encroach on the powers 
of the Congress. I may presume that if the 
Supreme Court happened to do something 
your group disliked such as the Dred Scott 
decision you would propose the reverse pro- 
cedure. and urge the Congress to disregard 
self-discipline and seek to encroach on the 
powers of the Court. In other words, it isn’t 
procedure your group is concerned with but 
specific results. Procedure is government by 
law; specific results is government by men. 
I believe every civil-liberties group should 
have this fundamental belief, embedded in 
its own constitution. 

The letter of February 3, 1958, states “The 
Supreme Court, by its decision in the Wat- 
kins case, has made plain the illegality of 
the resolution creating the Committee on 
Un-American Activities.” Bad as the Wat- 
kins case is, it is not that bad. Nowhere in 
the decision does the Court state that the 
resolution creating the Committee on Un- 
American Activities is illegal. The most 
that it says is that the resolution is not 
sufficiently specific to authorize the com- 
mittee to ask certain questions of a witness. 

The Supreme Court in its discussion of 
delegation of powers by the Congress as a 
whole to its various committees is completely 
unaware of the history of the Congress. The 
oldest committee of the House is the Ways 
and Means Committee. This committee like 
most of the committees has never received 
any clear mandate of its jurisdiction. In 
fact, it can truthfully be stated that powers 
and jurisdictions of Congressional commit- 
tees are almost entirely a development of 
custom and tradition. This is true in spite 
of the attempt to define somewhat the 
scope of committee powers and activities in 
the reorganization of the Congress. Inci- 
dentally, the reorganization of the Congress 
was done by the Congress itself and required 
no concurrence on the part of the executive 
branch of the Government. If the Congress 
wished to operate under no rules of pro- 
cedure at all it could do so. 

However, the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee was set up with considerable more 
formality than any other committee of the 
House. Its rules of procedure are probably 
the most exacting of any committee in either 
the House or the Senate. (I might state 
that when I was first assigned to the Joint 
Economic Committee in the 83d Congress 
I was shocked to find that this committee 
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had no rules of procedure whatever. After 
several months of fussing with the chairman 
of the committee, Senator PauL Doua.as, he 
appointed me on a subcommittee of two to 
write the rules. This was done and these 
rules were adopted in 1955, almost 10 years 
after the committee had been operating.) 
The Supreme Court in the Watkins deci- 
sion shows a complete ignorance of the his- 
tory of Congressional procedure and the 
manner in which Congressional committees 
operated in the past and in the present. If 
it looks for formal delegation of authority 
from the parent group of its committees 
as is done in the executive branch it will 
have to look a long time. This is not done 
and actually would interfere with proper 
Congressional functioning if it were done. 
The Supreme Court is naive in trying to make 
the point that * * * “it is evident that the 
preliminary control of the committee exer- 
cised by the House is slight or nonexistent.” 
It is also making a completely false state- 
ment. Every committee must make reports 
to the House and must come to the House 
for money to operate. Any committee that 
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goes beyond the bounds of what the House 
wants is called to task pretty quickly. Ac- 
tually the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee has done what no other committee has 
done, it has insisted that its authorization 
and appropriation of funds be approved by 
record vote in the House. The record votes 
are there for all to see and only one or two 
brave souls over a period of years have ever 
dared vote against the appropriation of the 
funds the committee requested. And this 
was after a rather lengthy presentation on 
the part of the committee on the floor of 
the House both as to what they had been 
doing and what they intended to do. 

The Watkins decision is so replete with 
statements made out of ignorance it is diffi- 
cult to grapple with it on a scholarly 
basis. I will just point out one more and 
desist. On page 14 this statement appears: 
“In the decade following World War II, there 
appeared a new kind of Congressional in- 
quiry unknown in prior periods of American 
history.” This is untrue, as the statement 
on page 20 points out: “The authorizing res- 
olution of the Un-American Activities Com- 
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mittee was adopted in 1938 when a select 
committee under the chairmanship of Rep- 
resentative Dies was created.” But even this 
later statement does not give the real his- 
tory of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. The Dies committee was a follower 
of the select committee set up for the same 
purposes chaired by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, the Honorable Jon McCor- 
Mack, now the majority leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the House of Representatives. 

Belief in government by laws rather than 
by men and disbelief in the doctrine that 
the ends justify the means should be the 
basis of any group dedicated to civil lib- 
erties. I would add another qualifying re- 
mark that is implicit in the disavowal of 
the doctrine that the ends justify the means. 
Search for the truth is the basis of all true 
scholarship and leading from ignorance and 
the tampering with truth is the surest way 
not only to destroy civil liberies but to stop 
any advancement into the unknown for 
mankind. 

Yours very truly, 
Tuomas B. CURTIS. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, May 22, 1958 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of all mercies, in a world swept 
by violent forces which unaided we can- 
not control, Thou only art our help and 
our hope. Through all the mystery of 
life, Thy strong arm alone can lead us 
to its mastery. Fronting the clamant 
duties of these volcanic days, steady our 
spirits with a realization of untapped 
power available to servants of Thy will 
if only they go quietly and confidently 
about their appointed tasks. Forgive us 
the distrust of ourselves, of life, and of 
Thee, and the doubts which besiege us 
when the heights above us are full of 
the chariots of God. 

As we spend our years as a tale that 
is told, may it be to the last page a tale 
of service well done, of tasks faced with- 
out flinching, of honor unsullied, and of 
horizons stretched out as daily we fare 
forth toward journey’s end. Then of 
Thy great mercy grant us a safe lodging 
and a holy rest, and peace at the last; 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, May 21, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the act (S. 3149) to increase the 
lending authority of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, and for other pur- 
poses. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Labor 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Special 
Judiciary Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. À 

On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Rivers 
and Harbors Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from 
the Senate next Monday. I am a dele- 
gate to the World Health Conference, 
which convenes in Minnesota. It is the 
first World Health Conference to be held 
in the United States, and it convenes on 
Monday, May 26. As a delegate I will 
be in attendance: I therefore ask unan- 
imous consent to be absent from the Sen- 
ate during the period of days of this 
World Health Conference beginning on 
Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, leave is granted. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Under the 
rule, there will be the usual morning 
hour, and I ask unanimous consent that 
statements be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 


The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting the 
nomination of Rear Adm. Edward H. 
Thiel, to be Engineer in Chief of the 
United States Coast Guard, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tions on the calendar will be stated. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Herbert B. Warburton, of Delaware, 
to be General Counsel of the Post Office 
Department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


MUNICIPAL COURT OF APPEALS 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Andrew McCaughrin Hood, of the 
District of Columbia, to be an associate 
judge of the Municipal Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia for a term 
of 10 years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
postmaster nominations be considered en 
bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the postmaster nominations will 
be considered en bloc; and, without ob- 
jection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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President be notified immediately of the 
confirmation of all these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


PURCHASE OF FLORAL WREATHS 
TO BE PLACED ON THE REMAINS 
OF THE UNKNOWN SOLDIERS OF 
WORLD WAR II AND THE KOREAN 
WAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for myself and the distinguished 
minority leader, I submit a concurrent 
resolution, and ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 

The resolution is self-explanatory. It 
authorizes the purchase of floral wreaths 
by the Sergeants at Arms of the two 
Houses. On Wednesday, May 28, these 
wreaths will be placed upon the cata- 
falques bearing the remains of the Un- 
knowns of World War II and Korea, one 
wreath to be placed thereon by the Vice 
President, and one by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

A similar resolution was adopted on 
November 2, 1921, after which a wreath 
was placed upon the remains of the un- 
known soldier of World War I. 

I send the concurrent resolution to the 
desk, and request that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The con- 
current resolution will be read. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 90), submitted by Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas, for himself and Mr. KNow.Lanp, 
was read, considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Ser- 
geant at Arms of the Senate and the Ser- 
geant at Arms of the House of Representa- 
tives are each hereby authorized and di- 
rected to purchase a floral wreath to be 
placed by the catafalques bearing the re- 
mains of the Unknowns of World War II 
and Korea which are to lie in state in the 
rotunda of the Capitol of the United States 
from May 28 to May 30, 1958, the expenses 
of which shall be paid from the contingent 
funds of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, respectively. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning 
business is in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON COOPERATION WITH MEXICO IN CON- 
TROL AND ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Agriculture, reporting, pursuant to law, that 

there haye been no significant developments 

to report for the month of April relating to 
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the cooperative program of the United States 
with Mexico for the control and eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
RELATING TO CERTAIN MEDALS 

A letter from the Acting Secretary, De- 
partment of the Air Force, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend title 
10, United States Code, with respect to cer- 
tain medals (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT PRIOR TO RESTORATION OF BALANCE, 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report prior 
to restoration of balance, National Bureau of 
Standards, as of March 31, 1958 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF AIRCRAFT INSPECTION 
AND REPAIR CONTRACTS, AIR MATERIEL FORCE, 
EUROPEAN AREA 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on review of aircraft inspec- 
tion and repair contracts, Air Materiel Force, 

European Area, dated May 1958 (with an ac- 

companying report); to the Committee on 

Government Operations. 


STABILIZATION PAYMENTS TO PRODUCERS OF 
CERTAIN ORES 

A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to stabilize production of copper, 
lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar and tungsten 
from domestic mines by providing for sta- 
bilization payments to producers of ores and 
concentrates of these commodities (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON FRESH OR FROZEN YELLOWFIN, 
SKIPJACK, AND BIGEYE TUNA 


A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on fresh or frozen yellowfin, skipjack, 
and bigeye tuna, dated May, 1958 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES AND TRANSACTIONS 
UNDER MERCHANT SHIP SALES ACT or 1946 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report cf 
the Maritime Administration on the activi- 
ties and transactions under the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946, from January 1, 
1958, through March 31, 1958 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
Petitions, etc., were laid before the 


‘Senate, or presented, and referred as 


indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted at an assembly of 
the New England District of the Knights of 
Lithuania, at Ansonia, Conn., relating to 
Lithuanian independence; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

The petition of Winnie Williamson, of 
Mount Edgecumbe, Alaska, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to provide state- 
hood for Alaska; ordered to lie on the table. 

The petition of Mrs. Cecil W. Jones, of 
Weinert, Tex., relating to increased postage 
rates, and so forth; ordered to lie on the 
table. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of the County of Maui, T. H. 
favoring the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit the distribution, through the mail, 
or otherwise, of all obscene literature and 
pictures; ordered to lie on the table. 


May 22 


By Mr. GREEN (for himself and Mr. 
PASTORE) : 
A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 


“Resolution memorializing the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and Congress with respect to the 
proposed layoff of civilian employees from 
the United States Naval Air Station at 
Quonset Point, R. I., and the United States 
Naval Underwater Ordnance Station at 
Newport, R. I. 

“Whereas the present policy of the Federal 
administration is to allocate more work to 
critical unemployment areas; and 

“Whereas Rhode Island is in such a critical 
unemployment area; and 

“Whereas the Department of the Navy of 
the United States has announced plans to 
further lay off civilian employees from the 
United States Naval Air Station at Quonset 
Point, R. I., and the United States Naval 
Underwater Ordnance Station at Newport, 
R. I.; and 

“Whereas the announced layoffs following 
the recent layoff give rise to the fears that 
these installations may be abandoned; and 

“Whereas such cutbacks in employment 
would have a serious effect on the economy of 
Rhode Island; and 

“Whereas it is paradoxical that the services 
performed by these two stations are eco- 
nomically superior to those performed by pri- 
vate enterprise by skilled labor which has no 
superior; and 

“Whereas the skills acquired by such 
civilian employees would best be served by 
the continuance of the program at these two 
stations, and would otherwise be dispelled; 
and 

“Whereas it would be in the best interest 
of the Federal Government to maintain said 
stations and make use of such experienced 
and skilled personnel: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy 
of the United States be and he is earnestly 
requested by the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island to reconsider and 
abandon his plans for the further layoff of 
civilian employees from the United States 
Naval Air Station at Quonset Point, R. I, 
and the United States Naval Underwater 
Ordnance Station at Newport, R. I., and ex- 
haust every effort to bring the ceiling of 
employment at both installations up to the 
1957 level; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the appropriations com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives and 
of the Senate of the United States fully 
scrutinize any further curtailment in the 
employment or workload at said installa- 
tions; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the present Federal ad- 
ministration in the interest of economy 
should appraise its existing activities as to 
cost of operations of said installations com- 
pared with private enterprise, as well as the 
geographical locations of other naval air 
stations and installations; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
this resolution be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of state to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Navy of the 
United States, to the chairmen of the ap- 
propriations committees of the House of 
Representatives and of the Senate of the 
United States and to the Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Islands in the 
Congress of the United States.” 


NATIONAL MONUMENT AT GRAND 
PORTAGE, MINN.—LETTER 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, earlier in 
this session of the Congress I introduced 
a bill, S. 3362, to establish a national 
monument at Grand Portage, Minn. 
The bill is pending in the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


The com- 
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mittee has not been in position to act on 
my bill because they are awaiting a re- 
port from the Department of Interior. 
It is my hope, however, that this bill will 
be enacted during this session, so that 
the project may be started during Min- 
nesota’s centennial year. 

To illustrate the support which local 
interests have expressed for this project, 
I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
which I have received from the clerk of 
the village of Grand Marais, Minn., be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks and be appropriately referred to 
the committee for consideration. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


VILLAGE oF GRAND MARAIS, 
Grand Marais, Minn., May 20, 1958. 
Senator EDWARD THYE, 
Congressman JOHN A. BLATNIK, 
Washington, D. O. 

GENTLEMEN: We the members of the vil- 
lage council are in full accord that Grand 
Portage should have a national monument, 
and since we as a county are to have our 
centennial celebration to coincide with that 
of the State, in the first part of August. 

At present we are all working hard to 
make this celebration one of the most out- 
standing for the State inasmuch Grand 
Portage is known to have been under four 
different flags in its past history. 

Invitations are extended to all parts of 
the State as well as Canada to help us cel- 
ebrate. 

It would therefore be most fitting that we 
endorse the above bill and compliment the 
author of same. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. F. LINDQUIST, Clerk. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance, without amendment: 

H. R. 12065. An act to provide for tempo- 
rary additional unemployment compensa- 
tion, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1625). 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938, RE- 
LATING TO TRANSFER OF 1958 
FARM ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 
FOR CERTAIN COTTON—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry reported an 
original bill (S. 3890) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to permit the transfer of 1958 
farm-acreage allotments for cotton in 
the case of natural disasters, and for 
other purposes, and submitted a report 
(No. 1626) thereon, which was ordered 
to be printed; and the bill was read 
twice by its title, and placed on the 
calendar, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 
Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. ANDERSON: 
S. 3881. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, to provide for the 
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release of source material reservations con- 
tained in conveyances of public and acquired 
lands, and for other purposes; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. MURRAY (by request): 

S. 3882. A bill to amend the act of July 1, 
1948, chapter 791 (24 U. S. C. 279a), pro- 
viding for the procurement and supply of 
Government headstones and markers; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3883. A bill to encourage the improve- 
ment and development of marketing facili- 
ties for handling perishable agricultural 
commodities; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 3884. A bill for the relief of Pierre Ber- 

tagnolio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 3885. A bill to increase by $400 million 
the borrowing authority of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency for college housing 
loans; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request): 

S. 3886. A bill to amend section 14 (b) of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to ex- 
tend for 2 years the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase United States 
obligations directly from the Treasury; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. Lone, Mr. 
MORTON, and Mr. PROXMIRE) : 

S. 3887. A bill to amend the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938 with respect to the ratemak- 
ing elements for the transportation of mail 
by air carriers; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. THURMOND when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLARE: 

S. 3888. A bill to provide for an effective 
system of personnel administration for the 
executive branch of the Government; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MUNDT (for himself and Mr. 
McCLELLAN) : 


i 

S. 3889. A bill to amend chapter 47 of title 
18 of the United States Code to prohibit the 
receipt of fees in connection with the execu- 
tion of contracts for the rendition of certain 
services connected with the sale of real prop- 
erty in interstate or foreign commerce which 
have been induced by fraudulent misrepre- 
sentations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Munpr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

5.3890. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to per- 
mit the transfer of 1958 farm acreage allot- 
ments for cotton in the case of natural dis- 
asters, and for other purposes; placed on the 
calendar, 

(See reference to the above bill when re- 
ported from the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, by Mr. ELLENDER, which appears 
under the heading “Reports of Committees.” 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas (for himself 
and Mr. KNow.anp) submitted a concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 90) author- 
izing the purchase of floral wreaths to be 
placed in the rotunda of the Capitol for 
the ceremonies in connection with the 
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Unknown Soldiers, which was considered 
and agreed to. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas when he submitted the above con- 
current resolution, which appear under a 
separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


INVESTIGATION OF ASYLUM WITH- 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF ER- 
NESTO ROMULO BETANCOURT 


Mr. CURTIS submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 309), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

Resolved, That the Internal Security Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary is authorized to investigate the 
asylum afforded Ernesto Romulo Betancourt, 
a Venezuelan national, within the United 
States and its Territorial possessions, since 
1950, for the purpose of determining whether, 
during such asylum, matters inyolving the 
internal security of the United States may 
have been affected by the aiding or abetting, 
in any degree or manner whatsoever, of a 
possible conspiracy to overthrow an existing 
government of another American state. 


PROPOSED MARKETING FACILITIES 
IMPROVEMENT ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
marketing facilities improvement bill, to 
encourage the improvement and devel- 
opment of marketing facilities for han- 
ae perishable agricultural commodi- 

es. 

Mr. President, this is a companion 
measure to H. R. 4504, favorably re- 
ported by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, and, with slight modifications 
worked out by the House committee, the 
same bill which I introduced as S. 1075 
in the first session of the 84th Congress 
on February 15, 1955. 

The proposed legislation is the out- 
growth of long and careful study by 
marketing specialists in the Department 
of Agriculture, and painstaking and per- 
sistent work by Chairman HAROLD 
Cootey of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Work in this direction by marketing 
specialists in the Department of Agricul- 
ture dates back to the administration of 
our colleague, Senator ANDERSON of New 
Mexico, as Secretary of Agriculture. 
Similar legislation was approved by the 
House in 1950, but failed for lack of 
action in the Senate due to the lateness 
of the session. 

I am reintroducing the measure today 
because I do not want that to happen 
again, The measure is now on the 
House calendar, with early action ex- 
pected. I expect it to be approved. I 
want a similar measure before our Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture for im- 
mediate consideration. 

From sources within the wholesale 
fruit and vegetable trade, I am informed 
that many major cities of our country 
are eager to undertake substantial im- 
provement projects if this legislation is 
enacted. 

It is the purpose of the proposed act to 
facilitate, encourage, and assist munici- 
palities and political subdivisions of 
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States, public agencies, and instrumen- 
talities of one or more States or munici- 
palities, public corporations and boards, 
and private enterprise, in the creation 
and development of modern and efficient 
public wholesale markets for the han- 
dling of perishable agricultural com- 
modities in areas where such markets 
are found to be needed, and where Fed- 
eral assistance is requested and author- 
ized as prescribed in this act. Our aim 
is that unnecessary costs and burdens 
attendant with the marketing of perish- 
able agricultural commodities, caused by 
inadequate or obsolete facilities, may be 
eliminated, and that the spread between 
the amount received by producers and 
the amount paid by consumers may be 
reduced. We hope that purpose can be 
achieved through use of insured mort- 
gages under a revolving fund created by 
this act. 

Marketing of perishable agricultural 
commodities affects the public welfare, 
and is quite properly a matter of grave 
national concern, 

Vast quantities of fruits, vegetables 
and other perishable agricultural com- 
modities shipped from various produc- 
ing areas located throughout the United 
States and foreign countries pass 
through and are handled in public mar- 
keting facilities located in large consum- 
ing areas, which are, in most instances, 
inadequate and obsolete. The handling 
of perishable agricultural commodities 
in such facilities results in many uneco- 
nomic practices, greatly increasing costs 
and causing undue losses, excessive 
waste, spoilage and deterioration, that 
in turn, causes producers to receive 
prices far below the reasonable value of 
their products, unduly and arbitrarily 
enhances costs of operations in such 
markets, and increases the price of food 
to consumers. 

The prices of all perishable farm com- 
modities are directly affected by the 
prices made on these public markets, 
and are adversely affected by the un- 
duly burdensome costs resulting from 
obsolescent and inadequate facilities. 
Such antiquated facilities create an un- 
due restraint and unjust burden on in- 
terstate commerce, and make it impera- 
tive that appropriate measures be taken 
to free such commerce from such bur- 
dens and thereby protect producers and 
consumers alike against oppressive costs. 

Modern facilities would make possible 
the saving of millions of dollars annu- 
ally, by removing the cause of many of 
the unnecessary costs and burdens. 

In spite of the great need for im- 
proved facilities, efforts in the past have 
failed to bring about a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problem. This failure has 
been due largely to the inability of 
farmers, dealers, brokers, commission 
merchants and others, individually or 
collectively, to obtain through regular 
financial channels the relatively large 
amounts of capital necessary for the 
construction of modern facilities. 

As a result, my bill proposes con- 
ferring upon the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture power to aid in the establishing of 
such public marketing facilities for the 
wholesale handling of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, poultry, eggs, dairy products, 
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and other perishable agricultural com- 
modities and seafood, as will be con- 
ducive to orderly and efficient distribu- 
tion, increased consumption, and a re- 
duction in the spread between prices 
paid by consumers and those received by 
farmers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3883) to encourage the 
improvement and development of mar- 
keting facilities for handling perishable 
agricultural commodities, introduced by 
Mr. HuMPHREY, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


INCREASED BORROWING AUTHOR- 
ITY FOR COLLEGE HOUSING 
LOANS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to increase by $400 million the authority 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to make college housing loans. 
On February 3 of this year I introduced 
Senate bill 3213, which proposed to in- 
crease this loan fund by*®$250 million. 
Since that time, additional information 
has come to my attention which per- 
suades me that a $250 million increase 
would be inadequate. I refer particu- 
larly to testimony received in the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee of the Banking and 
Currency Committee on May 21, 1958, 
from national leaders in the field of 
higher education. 

The statement by John T. Caldwell, 
president of the University of Arkansas, 
on behalf of the American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Univer- 
sities, and on behalf of the State Univer- 
sities Association, has convinced me that 
an additional $400 million is required to 
maintain this loan fund at a minimum 
level of usefulness, 

I quote for the information of the 
Senate a statement made by Father Ed- 
ward B. Bunn, president of Georgetown 
University, representing the Association 
of American Colleges. Father Bunn 
stated that— 

It is no exaggeration to say that, without 
the Federal loans, these colleges would not 
have been able to play their part in meeting 
the rising demand of American youth for 
higher education, and that they cannot be 
expected to meet the still higher demand 
forecast for future years unless they can con- 
tinue to get loans on substantially similar 
terms. 


Enrollment in our colleges and univer- 
sities, if continued without any stimula- 
tion as contemplated by other bills now 
before the Congress, will double by 1965, 
and is expected to reach 6 million at that 
time. In my opinion, there is no more 
urgent activity of the Federal Govern- 
ment than this college housing loan pro- 
gram. I must emphasize that these are 
loans and not grants, and that the Fed- 
eral Government can make no wiser 
investment. 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
will be considering bills on this subject 
within the next several days, and it is my 
purpose to advocate vigorously an in- 
crease of $400 million in the college 
housing loan program. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3885) to increase by $400 
million the borrowing authority of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency for 
college housing loans, introduced by 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES 
CODE, RELATING TO PROHIBI- 
TION OF RECEIPT OF CERTAIN 
FEES 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as a 

member of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, let me say that 
a part of the function of the committee 
is to work with the various Government 
agencies which are involved in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs, the en- 
forcement of laws, and the general good 
behavior of the Government, and to 
study the adequacy of the laws which 
deal with problems which arise among 
the private citizenry. 

We have had brought to our atten- 
tion the fact that over a period of some 
time there has been operating a racket 
by means of which groups of alleged 
salesmen and organizations, that are 
alleged to be effective in the merchan- 
dising of various business establish- 
ments, have been collecting millions of 
dollars fraudulently from innocent and 
unsuspecting American businessmen. 
Such persons and groups have done so 
by going into various communities and 
finding businessmen who wish to dispose 
of their property, making contracts with 
them, collecting substantial fees from 
them, assuring them that they will find 
purchasers for their property, or at least 
will make a diligent effort to do so, and 
then performing virtually no service 
whatsoever. 

The Federal Trade Commisison has 
issued cease-and-desist orders against 
a number of these persons and groups. 
However, as soon as one is eliminated, a 
new one springs up, to take its place, and 
usually is comprised of many of the same 
persons who operated in the original 
organization, 

In order to try to strike at this racket, 
I have held conferences with the staff 
of our subcommittee, with members of 
the Federal Trade Commission, and with 
the Senate Legislative Counsel; and at 
this time I introduce, on behalf of myself 
and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], a bill which we believe will 
provide adequate penalties which will 
prevent a continuance of this type of 
racket. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3889) to amend chapter 
47 of title 18 of the United States Code 
to prohibit the receipt of fees in connec- 
tion with the execution of contracts for 
the rendition of certain services con- 
nected with the sale of real property in 
interstate or foreign commerce which 
have been induced by fraudulent misrep- 
resentations, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Munpt (for himself and 
Mr. McCLELLAN), was received, read 
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twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, we are 
hopeful that the Senate Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations, under the 
chairmanship of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], will hold hear- 
ings for the purpose of considering this 
proposed legislation, for the purpose of 
bringing before the public a complete 
disclosure of what has been happening, 
and for the purpose of providing proper 
remedial steps. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill, which is very 
brief, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 3889), introduced by Mr. Munprt, on 
behalf of himself and Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) chapter 47 of 
title 18 of the United States Code (entitled 
“Fraud and False Statements”) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“$ 1027. False representations incident to 
certain sales. 

“(a) Whoever, being a person engaged or 
purporting to be engaged, on his own ac- 
count or for or on behalf of any other per- 
son, in the business of obtaining listings, 
selling advertising, or rendering any other 
service incident to the sale of property to 
purchasers residing in any State other than 
the State in which such property is situated 
or in any foreign country— 

“(1) for the purpose of inducing the 
owner of any interest in real property to en- 
ter into any contract authorizing such per- 
son to render any such service incident to 
the sale of such interest, makes or procures 
the making of any oral or written false 
representation to such owner with respect to 
the nature or extent of the services to be 
rendered by any such person under such 
contract, with knowledge that such repre- 
sentation is false or misleading, or with in- 
tent to deceive or defraud such owner; 

(2) executes, for himself or for or on 
behalf of any other person, a contract under 
which any such person is authorized by the 
owner of such interest to render any such 
service incident to the sale of such interest; 
and 

“(3) receives, for himself or for or on be- 
half of any other person, from such owner 
for or in connection with the execution of 
such contract, any money or any other thing 
of value, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than 5 years, or both. 

“(b) As used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘State’ means any State or 
Territory of the United States, the District 
of Columbia, the Panama Canal Zone, or the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

“(2) The term ‘person’ means any indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, association, 
or other legal entity.” 

(b) The analysis of such chapter is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“1027. False representations incident to cer- 
tain sales.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, let me 
say to my colleagues in the Senate, and 
also to my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives, that if they have re- 
ceived from their communities evidence 
which deals with this particular racket, 
which is fleecing honest people and legiti- 
mate businesses out of millions of dollars 
a year, I hope they will provide it either 
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to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] or to me, so we may have 
additional “grist for the mill” when the 
time to hold hearings comes, and, before 
then, so that we may place such evidence 
into the hands of our investigators, so 
they may see whether we can stamp out 
of our economic environment this repre- 
hensible practice and this high-pressure 
method of fieecing good Americans out 
of their hard-earned tax-paying dollars. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE II OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT, RELATING TO 
STATE RETIREMENT SYSTEMS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by me, to the bill (H. R. 11346) to amend 
title II of the Social Security Act to in- 
clude Massachusetts among the States 
which are permitted to divide their re- 
tirement systems into two parts so as to 
obtain social security coverage, under 
State agreement, for only those State 
and local employees who desire such 
coverage, now pending before the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILEY. Senators will recall, the 
Congress in 1956 enacted the Byrnes- 
Wiley bill to extend the privilege of 
social security coverage to persons under 
certain retirement plans. 

Unfortunately, the task of clarifying 
the local, State, and Federal factors in- 
volved, as well as other problems, has 
prevented a number of persons from tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity to 
participate in the social security pro- 
gram. Asa result, these persons are now 
excluded. 

In Wisconsin, for example, a number 
of retirement systems are involved, in- 
cluding: the State teachers’ retirement 
system; the Milwaukee teachers’ annu- 
ity and retirement fund; the Milwaukee 
County employees retirement system; 
and the employees retirement system of 
the city of Milwaukee. According to 
estimates, about 18,000 persons under 
these particular systems—many of whom 
indicate a desire for OASI coverage—are 
now excluded from that coverage. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
provide that up to December 31, 1959, the 
persons now excluded may be given an 
opportunity to secure coverage. 

I believe it would be only fair to ex- 
tend the time, so that these persons, if 
they choose, can be covered under OASI. 
In effect, this would give coverage to 
persons with qualifications similar to 
those of persons who now are eligible. 

As will be recalled, the House-passed 
bill, H. R. 11436—which my amendment 
proposes to amend—also aims at liberal- 
izing eligibility provisions for social se- 
curity coverage. It would extend the 
privilege of social security coverage to 
employees under State and local retire- 
ment plans in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Both the amendment I am submitting 
and House bill 11346 would amend sec- 
tion 218 (d) (6) of title II of the Social 
Security Act. 
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I call attention to the fact that the 
proposed amendments would also provide 
opportunity, but not compulsion, for em- 
ployees in other States, including Florida, 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and Tennessee, to be covered by social 
security. Therefore, I cordially invite 
the Senators from these States to support 
this amendment. 

I respectfully urge my colleagues on 
the Finance Committee to take early 
action on this measure. Following such 
action, I hope Congress will take favor- 
able action as early as possible. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp letters endorsing this amend- 
ment, from Frederick N. MacMillin, di- 
rector of Wisconsin’s Public Employees 
Social Security Fund; H. C. Weinlick, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association; Ruth A. Poehlman, 
Secretary of the special pension study 
committee of the common council of the 
employees retirement system of the city 
of Milwaukee; and a resolution adopted 
by the common council of the city of 
Milwaukee. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, May 16, 1958. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: We are very anxious 
to secure your assistance on a matter which 
is not only of interest to Wisconsin but 
which also has the endorsement of compa- ` 
rable state offices in Pennsylvania, New York, 
Rhode Island, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, 
and New Jersey. 

In order to provide bipartisan p 
bills to accomplish the desired objective have 
been introduced by Congressman JoHN W. 


Brenes (H. R. 12114) and Congressman 
HERMAN P. ESERHARTER, of Pennsylvania 
(H. R. 11935). 


What worries us now is that because of 
the pressure of urgent matters before Con- 
gress there may not be time enough to get 
this bill through both Houses. 

. * e e . 

We would appreciate any help that you 
can give in accomplishing the desired objec- 
tives. 

* . . * . 
Very truly yours, 
FREDERICK N. MACMILLIN, 
Director, Publie Employees 
Social Security Fund. 
WISCONSIN. EDUCATION ASSOCIATI 
Madison, Wis., May 19. 1958. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: The Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association is very interested in legis- 
lation which would provide an opportunity 
for those teachers who did not choose OASI 
last May to have another chance to elect 
such coverage. Several other States, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Rhode Island, Florida, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and New Jersey, are also 
seeking such legislation. 

Congressman JoHN W. BYRNES has intro- 
duced H. R. 12114 and Congressman Herman 
P. EBERHARTER, Of Pennsylvania, has intro- 
duced an identical bill, H. R. 11935. These 
two bills were introduced to insure bipartisan 


sponsorship. 

I fear these two bills may not get to the 
floor for final action because of pressure of 
other urgent matters. 
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Your assistance and support in this matter 
will be appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
H. C. WEIN tick, 
Executive Secretary. 


(Officers for 1958: President Gilbert L. An- 
derson, Beaver Dam; President-elect Irene 
Hoyt, Janesville; Vice President Donald C. 
Hoeft, Jefferson; Vice President Howard C. 
Koeppen, Platteville; Vice President Paul F. 
Schwandt, Oshkosh; Executive Secretary 
H. O. Weinlick, Madison; Treasurer P. M. 
Vincent, Stevens Point. WEA convention 
November 6-8, 1958.) 

(Executive committee: Allan A. Anderson, 
Hudson, district I; Alma Therese Link, Osh- 
kosh, district II; D. E. Field, La Crosse, dis- 
trict III; Ralph Lenz, Berlin, district IV; 
Donald E. Upson, Janesville, district V; Ellen 
Case, Milwaukee, district VI; Gilbert L. An- 
derson, Beaver Dam; Irene Hoyt, Janesville; 
Donald C. Hoeft, Jefferson; Howard C. Koep- 
pen, Platteville; Paul F. Schwandt, Oshkosh; 
Leroy Peterson, past president, Madison.) 


EMPLOYEES’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
OF THE CITY OF MILWAUKEE, 
Milwaukee, Wis., May 8, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: There is forwarded 
herewith copy of a resolution adopted by the 
common council of the city of Milwaukee. 

We have been informed that bill H. R. 
12114 will accomplish the objective con- 
tained in the enclosed resolution. 

We respectfully request your support of 
this or any other similar legislation intro- 
duced in the Senate. 

Very truly yours, 
SPECIAL PENSION STUDY COMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMON COUNCIL. 
RUTH A. POEHLMANN, Secretary. 
“Resolution requesting Congress to enact 

suitable legislation which would provide an 
opportunity to members of the employees’ 
retirement system presently excluded to 
participate in the coordinated plan 

“Resolved by the common council, That it 
hereby favors the enactment of Federal legis- 
lation which would provide an opportunity to 
members of the employees’ retirement sys- 
tem to participate under the coordinated 
plan who did not elect to come under the 
coordinated plan heretofore; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the common council re- 
e ully requests Congress to enact suit- 
able legislation to accomplish the objective 
contained in this resolution; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That the special pension study 
committee is hereby authorized to confer 
with Congressional representatives from the 
State of Wisconsin and city of Milwaukee, 
and to participate in the preparation of such 

- Jegislation and to appear at hearings either 
before the House or Senate committee in 
connection with such proposed legislation; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That a certified copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to congressional rep- 
resentatives, the 2 Senators from Wisconsin 
and the 2 Congressmen from the city of 
Milwaukee.” 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
copy of a resolution adopted by the common 
8 of the city of Milwaukee on April 14, 

958. 
STANLEY J. WITKOWSKI, 
City Clerk. 


FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 1958— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 
Under authority of the order of the 

Senate of May 21, 1958, the names of 
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Senators O'MAHONEY, COTTON, DOUGLAS, 
KERR, KEFAUVER, CAsE of New Jersey, 
PROXMIRE, JAVITS, PASTORE, SYMINGTON, 
BRICKER, and SPARKMAN were added as 
additional cosponsors of the bill (S. 3880) 
to create an independent Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, to provide for the safe and 
efficient use of the airspace by both civil 
and military operations, and to provide 
for the regulation and promotion of civil 
aviation in such manner as to best foster 
its development and safety, introduced 
by Mr. Monroney (for himself and other 
Senators) on May 21, 1958. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. PAYNE: 

Statement prepared by him regarding Mari- 

time Day. 


REGISTER OF DAMS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, there 
has just come to my attention a Register 
of Dams in the United States, the first 
compilation of this character which has 
been undertaken. 

The publication is sponsored by the 
United States Committee of the Interna- 
tional Commission of Large Dams. T. 
W. Mermel is chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Register of Dams, and the 
compilation is largely the product of his 
ingenuity and resourcefulness in gather- 
ing the data. Mr. Mermel is assistant to 
the Commissioner, Engineering, Bureau 
of Reclamation, Department of the In- 
terior. 

The registry includes nearly 3,000 dams 
constructed, under construction, or au- 
thorized, in practically all the 48 States 
of the Union. It is interesting to note 
that from 25 to 30 percent of the dams 
listed were constructed by municipali- 
ties for domestic water supply. From 20 
to 25 percent were sponsored by private 
utilities for hydro-electric production. 
In the 17 Western States, approximately 
500 were constructed by non-Federal ir- 
rigation districts for the storage of water 
for irrigation. 

The United States Government, 
through the Bureau of Reclamation in 
the arid West, and through the Corps of 
Engineers in many other States, has con- 
structed between 700 and 800 dams for 
multiple purposes—irrigation, flood con- 
trol, and aid to navigation. 

Individual States have constructed 100 
or more dams for conservation and rec- 
reation purposes. 

The Register includes about 300 photo- 
graphs of dams and reservoirs in many 
States. The West, particularly Mon- 
tana, is impressed by the prominence 
given federally constructed multiple- 
purpose dams, such as Hungry Horse, 
Mont. ; Hoover, Ariz.-Nev.; Grand Coulee, 
Wash.; Shasta, Calif., and many others. 

The total reservoir capacity behind the 
nearly 3,000 dams listed is about 400 mil- 
lion acre-feet. This capacity, if filled, 
would cover with water to a depth of 1 
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foot an area equivalent to two-thirds of 
that of the 17 Western States. 

A feature of the publication is a sum- 
mary of State laws respecting the regula- 
tion of dams. 

The members of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs consider the 
Register of Dams in the United States an 
important contribution to information 
— ok development in the United 

tates. 


AID TO EDUCATION LEGISLATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
morning’s newspapers report that the 
House Education Committee yester- 
day rejected the administration's 1957 
school-construction bill. The newspa- 
pers opine that this means the end, this 
year, of prospects for any new program 
of Federal assistance for primary or sec- 
ondary education. 

Mr. President, I earnestly hope and 
pray that this opinion will not prove to 
be correct. The Congress has no more 
vital responsibility than to enact laws 
which will assist American education. 
There has never been a time when the 
American people have been more willing 
than they are today to improve our edu- 
cational system. There has never been 
a time when the military, economic, so- 
cial, and moral problems of the world 
more desperately need the enlighten- 
ment that education can bring. There 
has never been a time when America has 
had the human and material resources 
more ready, willing, and able to provide 
the educational system which the times 
call for and which this Nation so urg- 
ently needs. If the hour for education 
is ever to come in this country, it should 
come now. Under these circumstances 
Mr. President, it would be a tragedy and 
a failure of the first rank if Congress 
should indeed fail to rise to its prime re- 
sponsibility and pass substantial educa- 
tional measures during this session. 


IMPORTATION OF RUBBER- 
SOLED FOOTWEAR 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a word about the unfinished busi- 
ness, House bill 9291, to define parts of 
certain types of footwear. 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
the Finance Committee, and is designed 
to close a loophole in the classification of 
imports of rubber-soled footwear. 

The purpose of House bill 9291 is to 
clarify and define certain sections of the 
tariff law pertaining to footwear; in par- 
ticular, those sections relating to rubber- 
soled footwear with uppers of fabric or 
related material. 

In common parlance, such footwear is 
called a “sneaker,” and is used by our 
children, and by our athletes generally 
throughout the United States for games 
and leisure wear. It is a very widely 
known form of footwear. 

Enactment of House bill 9291 will re- 
sult in some revision of the paragraph of 
the Tariff Act, paragraph 1530 (e), re- 
lating to the importation of such foot- 
wear, by broadening its scope so as to in- 
clude rubber-soled footwear with fabric 
uppers whether or not such footwear in- 
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cludes patches, tongues, eyelets, or simi- 
lar parts of leather. Duties on rubber- 
soled footwear are somewhat higher than 
the import duties on leather types and 
these higher duties have been avoided in 
some instances by the addition of suffi- 
cient small amounts of leather to put 
them in the leather-shoe category for im- 
port purposes, although the basic nature 
and function of the shoe remain un- 
changed. The purpose of the bill is to 
stop this evasion of the certain intent of 
the law. 

I wish more Senators were present. I 
could show them an imported sneaker, 
which is, to all intents and purposes, 
made just like the United States Rubber 
Ked. In fact, it imitates the Ked in 
practically every respect, but the import- 
ed article has been coming into this coun- 
try under the leather classification be- 
cause of a leather insertion in the tongue 
of the shoe. By this device foreign pro- 
ducers have been able to get a classifica- 
tion which permits the sneaker to come 
into this country under a tariff of 20 
percent, rather than the statutory 35 per- 
cent, which is intended for rubber-soled 
footwear. 

It is to close that loophole that the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
unanimously recommended the bill to the 
House. The House passed the bill with- 
out opposition. Our own Committee on 
Finance had hearings on the bill. I be- 
lieve the committee was unanimously in 
favor of the measure. So I hope the Sen- 
ate will pass the bill without undue de- 
lay. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to join my colleague in ex- 
pressing pleasure that the bill has been 
reported by the Finance Committee 
unanimously. ‘The bill carries out the 
intent of Public Law 479, which was en- 
acted in 1954. It carries out the spirit 
of the amendment proposed at that 
time, as well as the letter of the law. 
The bill gives some degree of protection 
against devices employed by some pro- 
ducers to avoid the law. I am very 
happy to know the bill has been reported 
unanimously by the Senate committee. 
I anticipate no difficulty in the bill’s 
passing the Senate. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to state, as a member of the Finance 
Committee, that I was present and heard 
some of the testimony in regard to the 
pending bill. I know of the interest of 
both the junior Senator and the senior 
Senator from Connecticut in this par- 
ticular proposed legislation. 

After hearing all the testimony of the 
witnesses who appeared, it was not only 
the opinion of the committee that the 
bill should be reported, but it sincerely 
hopes the bill will be passed today. 

Mr. PURTELL. I thank the Senator. 
I am very happy to know the action of 
the committee was as stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morning 
business is concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will cali the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


IMPORTATION OF RUBBER-SOLED 
FOOTWEAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the unfinished 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
9291) to define parts of certain types of 
footwear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 9291) to define parts of certain 
types of footwear, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Finance 
with an amendment on page 2, line 22, 
after the word “than”, to strike out “July 
1” and insert “September 1,”. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. FREAR] is prepared to 
make a brief statement on the bill, and 
that the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] desires to ask a question or two. 
While the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] is present on the floor, along with 
the Senator from Delaware, if my 
friends will indulge me I should like to 
have the statement made and any ques- 
tions answered while the Senators who 
are members of the committee are on 
the floor. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Chairman of the Committee on 
Finance I should like to submit an anal- 
ysis of H. R. 9291, relating to rubber- 
soled footwear. 

Rubber-soled footwear with fabric 
uppers is generally dutiable on Ameri- 
can selling price, which, of course, is 
somewhat higher than foreign value. 
Leather shoes are not dutiable on Ameri- 
can selling price, and therefore it is to 
the advantage of importers to be able 
to have their goods classified as leather 
shoes rather than rubber-soled shoes 
with fabric uppers. 

The law states that the higher duty 
applies to shoes having soles wholly or 
in chief value of rubber and uppers 
wholly or in chief value of textile or 
similar material. It was found by for- 
eign producers that they could have their 
shoes classified as leather shoes by in- 
serting a thin slip of leather between the 
inner and outer sole, even though the 
walking surface was rubber and the shoe 
was known as a sneaker or basketball 
type shoe. Congress took care of that 
situation 3 or 4 years ago. 

Then the foreign manufacturers found 
that the use of small amounts of leather 
in the tongue, or around the eyelets, or 
patched somewhere on the side would 
accomplish the same purpose as had the 
leather sole. Congress is now called up- 
on to correct that situation, and this bill 
is so designed. It designates that up- 
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pers composed in greater area of the 
outer surface of wool, cotton, and 80 
forth, rather than the criteria of chief 
value shall be the basis on which the 
shoe shall be judged for duty purposes, 
It is figured that if the foreign manu- 
facturer decides to add enough leather 
to cover the major part of the area of 
the shoe he will have added sufficient 
to the cost of production to offset the 
saving he might otherwise make in the 
payment of duty. 

There can be little doubt that this bill 
is in the nature of a perfecting amend- 
ment to the present law. It closes a 
loophole which, if left open, could soon 
result in our market being flooded, with 
the same disastrous effect on our domes- 
tic industry that nearly wiped it out in 
the early 1930's. 

Mr. JAVITS rose. 

Mr. FREAR. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senator from Dela- 
ware to the very last paragraph in the 
committee report on page 3, which 
states: 

Section 2 (b) would delay the entry into 
force of the amendment to give the Presi- 
dent a period during which to negotiate 
with other countries parties to such trade 
agreements in order to obtain a modifica- 
tion or termination of any international ob- 
ligations of the United States with which the 
increase in duty made by the amendment 
might conflict, 


In view of the fact that it takes two 
parties to negotiate, I ask the Senator, 
if the other party does not agree, will 
the result be the denunciation of any 
trade agreements which we have made? 

Mr. FREAR. I believe that under the 
trade agreements we would offer some 
kind of compensation. 

Mr. JAVITS. I did not quite hear the 
Senator’s answer. 

Mr. FREAR. Compensation would be 
in the nature of offering another con- 
cession, or allowing the countries affected 
to withdraw, reciprocally, some conces- 
sions given this country. 

Mr. JAVITS. Am I to understand 
that the Senator believes that there is 
likelihood of agreement because another 
concession will be offered? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. But there is no assur- 
ance of it, is there? 

Mr. FREAR. There is no absolute as- 
surance on that point. However, I think 
the President would exert every effort to 
try to compensate in some way for any 
damage to any trade agreement. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Senator has 
answered my question. 

Mr. FREAR. The President could 
take such action. However, the Tariff 
Commission would furnish the informa- 
tion he needed to make a reciprocal 
arrangement. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Senator has 
answered the question as well as he can 
within the limits of his position; and I 
shall seek recognition in my own right 
whenever the situation permits. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

‘The amendment was argeed to. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I realize 
that this bill does not involve a great 
deal of excitement on the part of any- 
one, and that there is overwhelming 
sentiment for it in the committee and 
in the Senate as a whole. It would be 
fatuous to hold up the proceedings of 
the Senate or to seek a yea-and-nay 
vote upon a bill of this character. We 
all understand that. Unquestionably the 
bill will pass within the next few min- 
utes nor am I seeking to block its 


passage. 

- Nevertheless, I find that it is useful— 
and this is the glory of our country—to 
express things which need to be ex- 
pressed. Because certain laws are on 
the books, they have an influence on our 
fundamental policy. 

There is a great deal of sentiment for 
the bill on the part of American manu- 
facturers of footwear, who feel that there 
is an element of deception involved in 
this situation, which is sought to be cor- 
rected by the particular bill. For that 
limited purpose they may be absolutely 
correct. Unquestionably there is some 
effort to do something very special, hav- 
ing no particular relation to the useful- 
ness of the item, in order to get it into 
another tariff classification. 

What really happens is that certain 
trimmings are added to rubber soled 
footwear, which result in an increase in 
value of leather as compared with fab- 
ric. Those trimmings are practically 
hidden. Iam informed that leather for 
example is concealed under the tongue, 
which closes the sneaker. So obviously 
the leather is being added for the pur- 
pose of getting the article into another 
classification for tariff purposes. 

Something like the present situation 
was encountered several years ago, in 
respect to an inner sole which was made 
of leather. At that time an effort was 
made to close what my friend from 
Delaware would call a loophole. A spe- 
cial bill was passed, and the so-called 
loophole was closed; but here we are 
again with another of the same, 

The pending bill will undoubtedly be 
passed in order to close what is consid- 
ered to be another loophole. But the 
question which impresses itself on one’s 
mind is this: Is the entire field of nego- 
tiation of tariffs and trade agreements 
to be constantly subjected to niggling 
exceptions when some particular inter- 
pretation of the law impinges upon what 
some particular group might want? Are 
we to hasten to pass a special bill to deal 
with the subject, thereby causing the 
President to renegotiate a trade agree- 
ment, and perhaps grant other conces- 
sions which would be much more dam- 
aging to some other segment of American 
business, in order to satisfy the particu- 
lar group which is making the strong- 
est protest at the moment? Or should 
we have a settled proceeding for agree- 
ments which gives assurance of con- 
tinuity of policy without need for special 
congressional acts? 

This particular measure may well be 
justified on the basis of the facts which 
are involved and the committee obviously 
so found. Iam willing to lay that ques- 
tion aside, because the bill will undoubt- 
edly be passed, and that will be the end 
of this unit controversy, 
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I think it is extremely important, in 
terms of American policy, for all those 
who are interested in reciprecal trade— 
and I believe they constitute a majority 
of the people of the country—to consider 
certain principles. If the people were 
not interested in reciprocal trade yes- 
terday, it compels their attention today, 
by reason of the kind of reception which 
was accorded our Vice President in South 
America, and the reception which Amer- 
ican institutions are having in many 
parts of the free world based on economic 
relations. 

I recognize that world leadership also 
means world responsibility. World re- 
sponsibility means that we do not go 
after the last $10. World responsibility 
means that once in a while we must over- 
look some particular advantage because 
a principle vital to our security and des- 
tiny is involved. We do it domestically. 
We say that we would rather see a few 
guilty men go free than to see one inno- 
cent man imprisoned. That is the foun- 
dation of our institutions. We must ap- 
ply such principles in our reciprocal trade 
relations. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. GORE. It was partly upon my 
request that the bill was not reported 
from the committee when it was first 
presented, but was withheld until a hear- 
ing could be had, at which hearing both 
proponents and opponents had an oppor- 
tunity to testify. 

Like the distinguished junior Senator 
from New York, I found it disturbing 
that, after Congress had passed a spe- 
cial bill on this particular subject, relat- 
ing to this particular type of commod- 
ity, Congress should be asked again to 
legislate upon the same subject because 
the importers. had modified the product 
to comply with the law. 

At first I was not favorably disposed 
toward the bill, but after hearing both 
sides I became convinced that this was 
an extraordinary case, which would jus- 
tify the action proposed. I submit that 
it is a bad precedent for the Congress 
to pass repetitive legislation because an 
industry has modified products. to meet 
the rules and regulations. But obvi- 
ously, as the Senator has said, this was 
a case in which a slight modification had 
been made to qualify what are essen- 
tially rubber-soled shoes with fabric up- 
pers, as something which they are not, 
namely, leather shoes. 

So upon careful consideration I con- 
cluded—as did the Finance Committee 
unanimously—to support the bill. 

I take it that the Senator shares the 
concern which I have expressed; and I 
hope he shares the view that these are 
extreme circumstances, which justify 
unusual treatment. 

Mr. JAVITS. My dear friend from 
Tennessee has been a Member of this 
body much longer than I have. He is 
known to be a devoted friend of recip- 
rocal trade. I have never had the pre- 
sumption to parade my virtue above that 
of other advocates of a particular cause. 
I agree with the Senator from Tennes- 
see that undoubtedly, based upon the 
facts of this particular case, I would 
have been moved to the same position. 
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But laying that question aside, as I did 
when I began my discussion, laying aside 
the specific question with respect to this 
particular bill, let me point to the very 
narrow limits within which we are act- 
ing. We should not cause anyone to 
feel that the Congress of the United 
States intends, by circuitous means, to 
whittle away at the foundation of a 
trade policy which, to my mind, repre- 
sents the best hope for the peace and 
security of the United States. 

That is the whole point of my speech. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. I 
concur in his view. It is my view that 
the fault, if there be any, lies not with 
the importer, but rather with the in- 
adequacy and inaccuracy of the import 
classifications. The pending bill seeks 
to make that correction. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 
As I said before I can understand and, 
indeed, come pretty close to agreeing 
with the Senator on the facts presented 
and perhaps even on the merits of the 
proposed legislation. However, in view 
of the present situation throughout the 
world, and of our being in favor of re- 
ciprocal trade—and undoubtedly the 
trade agreements bill will be passed—we 
feel very deeply convinced, at least those 
who favor such legislation—and I be- 
lieve that represents a majority of Con- 
gress and a majority of the people of our 
country—that it is inherent in America’s 
peace leadership and is extremely im- 
portant to the rest of the world not to 
whittle away at it. 

Therefore I sound a note of warning 
against niggling on little things and 
thereby corrupting the whole climate in 
which we operate and damaging the 
enormous issues which are at stake. 

I know the distinguished majority 
leader has been very understanding of 
my desire to say these things. As I 
said when I began my remarks, histori- 
cally we find that when these points are 
made—and I do not mean that they af- 
fect this particular situation or the meas- 
ure we are considering—they neverthe- 
less indicate in respect to the total policy 
of the United States, in the minds of 
many people, that there are many in the 
Senate and in the other House who have 
very deep convictions on these subjects 
when it comes to a showdown and actu- 
ally taking action. 

Mr. FREAR, I should like to say to 
the Senator from New York that I do not 
believe there is in the mind of any mem- 
ber of the committee any intention to 
accuse importers of any maliciousness in 
connection with the matter. The com- 
mittee found there was a tariff loophole, 
and attempted to close it. 

Mr, JAVITS. I understand perfectly 
what the Senator has stated with refer- 
ence to the situation. I merely wish to 
point out that when we undertake to 
solve very little problems we may bedevil 
the big problems and issues, and corrupt 
a fundamentally big national purpose. If 
I do nothing else today, I sound a note 
a warning in that respect, That is 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, 
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The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. FREAR, I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Delaware. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


SUSPENSION OF DUTIES ON METAL 
SCRAP 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1648, 
H. R. 10015. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
10015) to continue until the close of 
June 30, 1959, the suspension of duties 
on metal scrap, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance with an amendment. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that we 
hope to be able to consider the unem- 
ployment compensation bill, when it is 
reported by the Committee on Finance, 
next week, perhaps on Tuesday. 

We also hope to be able to consider 
the mutual security authorizing legis- 
lation next week. 

We do not plan to have a session on 
Friday, Memorial Day. The Senate may 
sit late on Tuesday evening, Wednesday 
evening, and Thursday evening of next 
week, in order to avoid the necessity of 
having to meet on Friday, Memorial Day. 

I am pleased that our plans are such 
that Senators can plan to have Friday 
and Saturday free, and, so far as I am in- 
formed, there will be no controversial leg- 
islation before the Senate on Monday. 
Senators may make their plans for Fri- 
day and Saturday of next week with the 
knowledge that there will be no rollcalls. 

I should like to announce the possibil- 
ity that the Senate will consider on Mon- 
day of next week the following measures: 

Calendar 1649, H. R. 6006, to amend 
certain provisions of the Antidumping 
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Act, 1921, to provide for greater certain- 
ty, speed, and efficiency in the enforce- 
ment thereof, and for other purposes. - 
Calendar 1650, H. R. 7870, to amend 
the act of July 1, 1955, to authorize an 
additional $10 million for the completion 
of the Inter-American Highway. 
Calendar 1652, H. R. 12356, to amend 
the act entitled “An act to authorize and 
direct the construction of bridges over 
the Potomac River, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 30, 1954. 
Calendar 1653, H. R. 12377, to author- 
ize the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to borrow funds for capital 
improvement programs and to amend 
provisions of law relating to Federal 
Government participation in meeting 
costs of maintaining the Nation’s Capital 
City. 
I believe those bills have been cleared 
with the minority leader. If not, I will 
not call them up. 


AUTHORITY TO FILE COMMITTEE 
REPORT WITH MINORITY VIEWS 
ON TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT 
BILL 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. The Senator from Texas 
referred to the unemployment compen- 
sation bill. I should like to ask unani- 
mous consent that the majority report 
of the Committee on Finance, on the 
temporary unemployment bill, H. R. 
12065, may be filed not later than May 
22, and the minority views may be filed 
not later than midnight, Monday, May 
26. Iam sure the majority leader rec- 
ognizes those two dates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TAX EQUALITY FOR THE SELF- 
EMPLOYED 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Ohio 
may proceed. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, for 
more than 30 years Ohio has had a 
most distinguished Member of Congress. 
People have trusted him by reelecting 
him time and time again. It was nec- 
essary, at a late date in the primary 
election in my State, for him to ask the 
voters not to support him because of 
health conditions, which we all regret 
very much. His record has been a dis- 
tinguished one, and I do not believe his 
contribution has been any greater in 
any field than in the one to which I 
now wish to invite the attention of the 
Senate. It is the field of tax equality 
for the self-employed. 

I hope the 85th Congress will not ad- 
journ without ending Federal income 
tax discrimination against self-employed 
Americans, The Jenkins-Keogh bills— 
H. R. 9 and H. R. 10—and it is to 
Thomas A. Jenkins, that I refer today 
would end this unjust discrimination. 
An identical bill (S. 3415) was intro- 
duced in the Senate on March 6, 1958, 
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by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Matone]. These bills have 
my wholehearted support. 

The purpose of the Jenkins-Keogh 
bill is to offer almost 10 million self- 
employed individuals the same retire- 
ment income protection now enjoyed by 
almost 14 million employees. Today, a 
self-employed person must set aside 
funds for his retirement from what is 
earned after, rather than before, taxes. 
A corporation officer or employee, on 
the other hand, pays no tax on his em- 
ployer’s contribution to his retirement 
fund until he begins to draw the bene- 
fits. The discrimination, taxwise, 
against millions of doctors, lawyers, 
dentists, farmers, engineers, small- 
business men, and other self-employed 
Americans is so severe and so obviously 
unjust that it ought to be wiped out of 
our tax structure immediately. 

The Jenkins-Keogh bill is quite sim- 
ple. It merely provides that a self- 
employed person may deduct each year 
amounts paid into an approved retire- 
ment fund up to 10 percent of his net 
earnings or $5,000, whichever is less. 
Special provisions apply to individuals 
over 50 years of age. No person covered 
by a public or private pension plan 
would be eligible for the retirement in- 
come protection made available by the 
Jenkins-Keogh bill. 

Retirement benefits would be taxed to 
the individual when he received them 
normally after his retirement. Favored 
tax treatment is provided for lump-sum 
distributions made after reaching the 
age of 65 and after the accumulation 
of contributions for 5 years or more, or 
if made after death. 

There is no sound reason why volun- 
tary saving for retirement should be dis- 
couraged. To the maximum extent pos- 
sible, the Federal Government should 
encourage people to supplement the nec- 
essarily modest benefits authorized by 
the Social Security Act. Congress has 
encouraged retirement income for em- 
ployees by providing that money paid 
into employee pension plans is a de- 
ductible item of business expense for the 
employer. An accountant, for example, 
who is his own employer, should have 
the same privilege. 

There are many good reasons why the 
Federal Government should encourage 
voluntary saving for retirement by the 
self-employed, in addition to the de- 
mands of simple justice. 

In the first place, employee pension 
plans are providing a growing percentage 
of the funds available for capital invest- 
ment. This is only natural in view of 
the high individual income-tax rates 
which are in effect today and which will 
prevail for many years to come. Our 
economy cannot expand and the Ameri- 
can standard of living cannot rise unless 
funds available for capital investment 
increase by an amount sufficient to sat- 
isfy the economic needs and aspirations 
of a rapidly growing population. The 
Jenkins-Keogh bill would provide a large 
additional source of money for capital 
expansion. 

Secondly, during this period of eco- 
nomic readjustment, we are apt to for- 
get that runaway inflation is still the 
No. 1 economic danger. By encouraging 
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long-term savings by millions of the self- 
employed, the Jenkins-Keogh bill would 
dampen the smoldering fires of inflation. 

Finally, the Jenkins-Keogh bill would 
promote individual self-reliance—a so- 
cial policy which Americans have tradi- 
tionally regarded as a bulwark of human 
freedom and national independence. 
Social scientists and other close observers 
of our society view with alarm various 
signs of mass conformity and dehumani- 
zation. I do not think the next genera- 
tion is in any serious danger of becom- 
ing a race of faceless men, but books 
such as the Organization Man, by Wil- 
liam H. Whyte, Jr., are disturbing never- 
theless, 

Therefore, if any tax discrimination 
between occupational groups could be 
justified, one would expect it to be aimed 
at the employees of huge corporate en- 
tities rather than at the most independ- 
ent members of our society. So long as 
there are millions of self-employed drug- 
gists, salesmen, real-estate brokers, and 
professional people, America will never 
become a nation of robots taking orders 
from a handful of Government, business, 
and labor leaders. 

However, the self-employed are not 
asking for an advantage, taxwise, over 
their employed friends and neighbors. 
They ask only for tax equality; for an 
equal opportunity to save their own 
money for their own retirement. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
article entitled “Keeping Up With the 
Joneses,” published by the American 
Thrift Assembly for Ten Million Self- 
Employed, Inc. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KEEPING Up WITH THE JONESES 

The old saw about “keeping up with the 
Joneses” has a new twist: Just about the 
time you catch up with them, they re- 
finance. Actually, it can be well-nigh im- 
possible to catch up with the Joneses at all— 
if Jones is a typical employee and you are 
1 of the 10 million individuals in America 
who works for himself. 

Let’s take an example: Two neighbors, one 
named Jones, one named Smith. Each is 
45 years old. Each has a wife and 2 children. 
Each is a pharmacist. Jones is employed by 
a well-known pharmaceutical company. 
Smith owns and operates his own corner 
drugstore. Each makes $6,000 a year before 
taxes. Each pays the same amount of taxes. 
Yet Jones winds up with the equivalent of 
$1,404 more each year than Smith because 
what isn’t showing in Jones’ tax return is 
the legally hidden compensation from his 
company that will provide him with $150 a 
“og beginning at 65, for the rest of his 

e. 

The law allows Jones’ employer to set up 
this retirement plan for him with tax de- 
ductible dollars. The law does not require 
Jones to declare this compensation as a part 
of his taxable income but that same law bars 
Smith from setting up a tax-deductible pen- 
sion plan. Why? Because Smith runs his 
own business and the law does not permit 
the self-employed to deduct anything for 
his old age. 

Let’s see how just one item—the pension 
plan—in what is popularly called the fringe 
benefit package, can provide Jones with 
nearly a 25-percent tax advantage over 
neighbor Smith plus the assurance of a 
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guaranteed retirement income over and 
above social security. 


Net spendable dollars. su 
Untaxed additional compensation | 
id contribution to 


employer- 
rovide $150 a 
ing at 65. 


pension. to 
month for life 


Net actual annual compensa- 
tion, spendable and 7 


If Smith, in order to keep up with the 
Joneses, were to buy an annuity to provide 
himself a $150-a-month income for life, be- 
ginning at 65, Jones and Smith would each 
have the actual spendable income shown 
below: 


Net spendable dollars 
Gross Ist-year premium on annual 
premium annuity 


Net spendable dollars after 
taxes and after providing 
for $150 a month retire- 
ment income plan 


1. 146. 03 


In other words, Smith either will have to 
be satisfied with a net spendable income of 
$4,253.97 (while Jones has $5,400) or he will 
have to somehow increase his yearly income 
from his drugstore by an additional $1,404.03 
before taxes in order to keep up with Jones. 


| Jones Smith 


Gross annual income 
ES mies Income 5 


80. 000 | $7, 404. 03 
3,00 3 


e tax. z4 
Net pg dollars. a 5, {oo 6, 248 o3 
Gross rt pe mium on annual 
1, 146, 03 


premium re nt annuit y 0 


Not after taxes and after 
having provided for $150 
a month on which to re- 


5,400 | 5, 400.00 


Actually, if you are self-employed, it is 
considerably harder than even these figures 
indicate to keep up with the Joneses, If 
Jones’ relationship with his company is 
fairly typical, he will pick up in addition 
to his salary and in addition to his pension 
benefits one or all of the following security 
provisions. Contributions by Jones’ com- 
pany for each of these benefits are tax de- 
ductible by the corporation and although 
additional compensation, nonetheless tax- 
free to Jones: 

Paid vacations, sick leave without loss of 
income, group life insurance, group hospital- 
ization, group medical protection and long- 
term salary continuance in case of disability. 

It is obvious that the self-employed Smiths 
cannot begin to catch up with the Joneses, 
The reason is not hard to find. 

The income tax law allows—it encour- 
ages—Jones to defer or escape altogether the 
tax on his fringe compensation, but Smith, 
the law says, must pay tax on all of his com- 
pensation. And with the steeply graduated 
rates of taxation, the higher Smith’s income 
climbs, the greater the tax advantage en- 
joyed by Jones. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, self- 
employed men and women are not seek- 
ing to avoid paying taxes on one penny 
of their income. They are asking only 
for an equal opportunity to provide eco- 
nomic security for themselves and their 
families. 
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Of course, the deferral of tax liability 
on a portion of earnings until the years 
of retirement will result in some revenue 
loss to the Government. Roger F. Mur- 
ray, associate dean and adjunct profes- 
sor of finance, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, Columbia University, in his state- 
ment before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on January 24, 1958, esti- 
mated that the Jenkins-Keogh bill would 
result in an annual revenue loss of $100 
million or less for the first few years. 
The Treasury Department estimated that 
the loss in current revenues might go as 
high as $430 million. These are mere 
guesses, since nobody knows how many 
self-employed would contribute to retire- 
ment funds, or when they would begin 
to do so. I believe, however, that Dean 
Murray’s figure is more realistic. 

Even if the Treasury’s estimate of rey- 
enue loss is correct, I would still urge 
prompt action to remove the tax dis- 
crimination against millions of self- 
employed men and women. The prin- 
ciple involved is far more important than 
dollars and cents. It will be a sad day 
for America when discrimination is 
tolerated on the ground that its elimina- 
tion would be expensive. 


VISIT BY GOVERNOR WILLIAMS OF 
MICHIGAN TO LATIN AMERICA IN 
1956 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
recent disastrous visit of the Vice Presi- 
dent to South America recalled to my 
mind a far happier journey to the same 
area by another well-known American. 

In late 1956, following his triumphant 
election to a fifth term, Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams, of Michigan, toured 
six Latin American nations to study 
first-hand the relations between our 
country and our closest neighbors. In 
all, he visited Peru, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Brazil, Chile, and Mexico, as well as 
Puerto Rico. 

Characteristically, Governor Williams 
did not limit his discussions and fact- 
finding to the officialdom of the nations 
he visited. He went among the people 
= the cities and far into the back coun- 

ry. 

Governor Williams was not greeted by 
stones. He was met with bouquets. He 
was not jeered. He was cheered. 

The newspapers of the countries he 
visited acclaimed him as a genuine good- 
will ambassador. There were parades 
and other celebrations in his honor— 
and no impetuous President needed to 
send armed American troops to enforce 
a safe return home. 

I call attention to this sharp contrast 
between the recent visit to South 
America of the Vice President and the 
1956 visit of Governor Williams because 
it shows the rapid deterioration of our 
relations. 

Even then Governor Williams could 
see what was happening to the firm bond 
of friendship that had been built up be- 
tween the United States and Latin 
America. 

Upon his return, in December 1956, 
Governor Williams discussed his visit 
with the press in Chicago. He made 
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special note of the reception he and Mrs. 
Williams received, stating: 

South Americans were extraordinarily hos- 
pitable to us and I found all kinds of real 
friendship. F. D. R. is a most popular figure 
here and Woodrow Wilson comes second, 


But Governor Williams then went on 
to sound this warning: 

Within a generation, the South American 
nations are going to be world powers of 
great importance. In their own develop- 
ment, they prefer to look to the United 
State for cooperation, but if we won't work 
with them, they will look elsewhere. * * * 

Today, many South Americans consider 
that they are being given insufficient atten- 
tion. They feel that, in the recent past, we 
have not sent them first-rate ambassadors, 
and, of course, one we sent to Brazil had 
to be recalled. 

Many South Americans feel, too, that the 
United States is too friendly to South Amer- 
ican dictators and that our representatives 
and emissaries have sometimes unnecessarily 
embraced dictators, 


The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee is now studying this tragic break- 
down in our relations—relations which 
must remain strong for our mutual pro- 
tection. 

In this regard, I am pleased to submit 
for the Recorp the comments Governor 
Williams delivered to the press in Chi- 
cago on December 20, 1956. I call par- 
ticular attention to a list of recommen- 
dations he offered to promote greater 
friendship and mutual strength. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the remarks made 
by Governor Williams be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


The United States should vigorously and 
imaginatively implement the good neighbor 
policy and point 4 program. We should do 
this not only as good will toward South 
America, but also in our own best interests. 
Within a generation, the South American 
nations are going to be world powers of great 
importance. In their own development, 
they prefer to look to the United States for 
cooperation, but if we won't work with 
them, they will look elsewhere. 

There is no question of the tremendous 
economic vitality of South America. Wher- 
ever you go there is building. The poten- 
tial is enormous because of the vast physical 
resources and for the most part eager work- 
ers. The lacking ingredients are capital, 
and in some cases know-how. The lack of 
capital results in interests rates that run 
from 9 to 24 percent regularly, and crop 
loans as high as 40 percent are reported. 
While there are some segments of the popu- 
lation willing to get by on what a lush 
tropical climate provides, most South Ameri- 
cans seem ambitious and industrious. This 
is particuarly true where there seems to be 
a chance to get out of the old rut. A point 4 
program in Chile modeled on Puerto Rico's 
“build your own home” program has work- 
ers going at a run. At an Argentine plant, 
young men offered to work for nothing just 
to acquire a skill. 

Brazil, with 60 million inhabitants, is 
building so fast that the coming of age is 
just around the corner. With my own eyes, 
I saw a modern city of 100,000 which 30 years 
ago was pretty much jungle. Argentina, too, 
has vast potential, but 15 years of Peron 
has severely wasted the country’s economic 
and human resources. The other South 
American countries are presently smaller but 
have huge possibilities, 
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Under these circumstances, opportunities 
for investment are good. Some American 
businessmen are serving as ambassadors of 
good will while making a good profit. They 
are providing much needed technical know- 
how and helping to build a solid economic 
and democratic state. Americans have real 
competition from German, English, and 
Italian businessmen, along with others. I 
feel the United States should consider reason- 
able encouragement to provide foreign in- 
vestments. Productivity must be increased 
in these countries to give the people a chance 
to get a decent standard of living. The per 
capita income of $400 a year is high, and 
many live on around $100 a year, as com- 
pared with a United States per capita of 
$1,847. 

Where there is industrialization, however, 
unskilled wages are often around $60 to $80 a 
month. Many South American countries 
have more advanced social legislation than 
we, and many fringe benefits but living 
standards are not high yet and there is con- 
siderable abject poverty in most countries. 

This situation is made to order for a 
demagogic dictator. It gave Peron his big 
chance, Unionists estimated that 30 per- 
cent of workers in Argentina are democratic, 
30 percent Peronistic, and 40 percent un- 
decided. 

In Brazil, I spoke to the manufacturers 
association and they seem to be working on 
social programs of merit. In both Brazil and 
Argentina, I spoke to reasonable and intel- 
ligent labor leaders, There are, however, 
radical leaders, too, and there are some true 
Communists. Incidentally, from many dif- 
ferent quarters, I heard good things said 
of George Meany’s visit. 

The South American farmer is often 
caught in the same squeeze as is North Amer- 
ican labor: low returns from farm products 
and high costs for necessities due to exchange 
controls. 

South Americans were extraordinarily hos- 
pitable to us and I found all kinds of evi- 
dence of real friendship. F. D. R. is a most 
popular figure here and Woodrow Wilson 
comes second. However, today many South 
Americans consider they are being given in- 
sufficient attention. They feel that, in the 
recent past, we have not sent them first-rate 
ambassadors and, of course, one we sent to 
Brazil had to be recalled. I expressly except 
all serving ambassadors. 

Many South Americans feel, too, that the 
United States is too friendly to South Ameri- 
can dictators and that our representatives 
and emissaries have sometimes unnecessarily 
embraced dictators. 

United States has one tremendous asset we 
fail to recognize sufficiently and one which 
can be a vital factor in building hemispheric 
solidarity. That is Governor Mufios-Marin 
and Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico's story is an 
excellent example of cooperating with an un- 
developed economy to help them achieve 
rapid maturity and political autonomy. 

In conclusion, my recommendations are as 
follows: 

1. Cultural exchange of persons, with en- 
couragement of South American visits to 
Puerto Rico as well as the United States. 

2. The encouragement of private loans. 

3. Further development of point 4 pro- 
gram. 

4. Government loans, 

5. Exchange of visits among labor union 
people. 

6. United States businessmen can be great 
ambassadors and technical assistants. 

7. Further contact between universities in 
the two continents. 

8. Rapid completion of the Pan-American 
Highway. 

9. Encouragement of tourism. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 
Mr. McNAMARA. I yield. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I express my com- 
mendation of the interest which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan has 
taken in Latin America, and of the fact 
that the great Governor of his State, on 
his return from that area, made some 
worthwhile recommendations on the 
basis of personal observations. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 


LARGE PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUAL 
FARM OPERATORS UNDER THE 
MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR SOIL 
BANK PROGRAM 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
previous occasions I have questioned the 
wisdom of the multi-million-dollar Soil 
Bank program, the purpose of which is 
to retire acreage from production; and 
I have suggested that the acreage re- 
moved would be the less-productive acre- 
age, and the money paid therefor could 
be spent by the recipients for increased 
fertilization of other acreage, with the 
result that no reduction in surplus com- 
modities would be achieved. 

I joined other members of the com- 
mittee in questioning the wisdom of not 
putting a limitation on the amount of 
payments to any individual; we did so on 
the basis that, otherwise, the real ben- 
efits of the Soil Bank program would be a 
bonanza for the absentee owners, rather 
than assistance to bona fide farmers. 

At the time when the proposed leg- 
islation was considered, several amend- 
ments were offered to limit these pay- 
ments; but each one was rejected by the 
Congress, even in the face of warnings 
by the administration that without such 
limitation the program could develop 
into windfall payments to the absentee 
owners. 

Therefore, any criticism in connection 
with these large payments should be di- 
rected against the Congress, which 
passed the bill and rejected any limita- 
tion amendments, rather than against 
the persons who have accepted the pay- 
ments. 

The report just released by the De- 
partment of Agriculture shows that in 
1957, 1,260,000 farmers were paid a total 
of $613,838,570, or an average of $487 
per person, for removing 22 million acres 
from production. With no ceiling on the 
payments incorporated in the law, there 
were 2,422 individuals who received in 
excess of $10,000, with 1 individual 
receiving $322,012.89. 

A statistical breakdown of the pay- 
ments for the calendar year 1957 is as 
follows: 

The 3 highest paid individuals received 
sums in the amounts of $322,012.89, 
$278,187.38, and $209,701.80. 

Approximately $1 million was paid to 
8 individuals whose payments were be- 
tween $100,000 and $140,000 each. 

Another $1 million was paid to 12 in- 
dividuals, with each payment being 
between $75,000 and $100,000, 

Twenty-three were paid between $60,- 
000 and $75,000 each, or approximately 
$114 million, 

Twenty-one were paid another $114 
million, with payments ranging between 
$50,000 and $60,000 each. 
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‘Thirty-eight were paid approximately 
$134 million, with each payment being 
between $40,000 and $50,000. 

Approximately 839% million was paid 
to 106 individuals, with payments rang- 
ing between $30,000 and $40,000. 

Approximately 83 ½ million went to 
122 individuals whose payments were be- 
tween $25,000 and $30,000. 

Approximately $414 million went to 
213 individuals, with payments being be- 
tween $20,000 and $25,000. 

Approximately 88 ½ million went to 
496 individuals who received payments 
between $15,000 and $20,000. 

Approximately $1642 million went to 
1,380 individuals who received payments 
between $10,000 and $15,000. 

The remainder, representing pay- 
ments below $10,000 down to a few dol- 
lars per farm, went to the other 1% 
million farmers signed up under the pro- 
gram. 


SAFETY IN THE AIRWAYS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, for the 
past 2 or 3 days I have been attending 
meetings of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee’s subcommittee which has to do with 
the military construction bill. Included 
in the bill are items for proposed sites 
and for the authorization of funds for 
our early warning system—the so-called 
DEW line—and for a number of other 
early warning systems. These systems 
are costing the Nation many billions— 
not millions—of dollars, in the effort to 
set up a warning system against an 
enemy attack which may never come. 
The purpose is to protect the Nation from 
the possibility of an enemy attack by 


air. 

At the same time, Mr. President, it 
seems that far too little is being done 
regarding some kind of a warning sys- 
tem to protect the people of the Nation 
now—in their daily affairs—as they 
travel on our commercial airlines. 

In the newspapers we read accounts 
about military planes which collide with 
passenger airliners, causing the death of 
many persons; and we read that there is 
to be an investigation of some kind. 
But I have not been able to find that 
many reports have ever been made, fol- 
lowing such investigations. 

A great deal has been said about who 
has jurisdiction of such matters and 
about who is responsible for them, but 
we do not get results. 

Certainly the commercial airline pas- 
sengers of the country are entitled to 
more protection than they are receiving 
today. It appears to me that they are 
entitled to greater cooperation, let me 
say, between the military and the com- 
mercial airlines. 

I am not one to place fault at the 
door of anyone, unless there is provable 
blame. But the impression in the Amer- 
ican mind—and the impression is grow- 
ing very rapidly, as I see it—is that those 
who operate the military planes are not 
as conscious of their responsibility re- 
garding the commercial airlanes as they 
should be. 

I know it is a fact that there is much 
unnecessary danger in our air travel. 
More could be done than is being done to 
remedy the situation. 
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That is why I joined, on yesterday, 
with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonrRonEy] in his introduction of a bill 
providing greater regulation. Perhaps 
the expenditure of large sums of money 
will be necessary in order to perfect the 
necessary detection system. If so, we 
have already “burned too much daylight” 
while delaying the beginning of such a 
system. 

I have learned from the morning news 
that one of the airlines reported a “near 
miss” within the past few hours, fol- 
lowing the death of many persons in the 
past 30 days, as the result of the crash- 
ing into 2 different passenger planes. I 
commend that airline for reporting that 
“near miss.” I think all such incidents 
should be reported publicly, so as to 
make us more conscious of what the true 
situation is. It may be that reports 
of “near misses” have been withheld 
because of a belief that such reports 
might be disturbing to the minds of the 
traveling public. I do not know; on that 
point, I make no statement of fact. But 
I commend the airline which reported 
the recent “near miss”, 

I believe a complete investigation 
should be made, in order to develop the 
facts, whatever they may be—bad as 
they may be, or good as they may be— 
and to determine who is to blame. 

I do not have sufficient facts to be able 
to censure anyone as to blame in these 
recent collisions. 

However, it is an old rule that a com- 
manding officer is responsible to a de- 
gree for the men who go out from the 
post which he commands. Certainly no 
commanding officer can be an insurer 
against the dereliction of all who go out 
from his post to use the air; but certainly 
injury inflicted by one of his men places 
upon him the responsibility of proving 
that he has used every possible pre- 
caution, that he has warned the men in 
his command of the danger of the com- 
mercial airlanes, and that they have been 
fully instructed, and have had drilled 
into them the fact that it is their duty 
to observe the rules very carefully. 

It may be that the speed of jet planes is 
so great that those who fly them have no 
chance to know just where they are. 
There is need to know more about the 
entire facts; and I believe that in con- 
nection with this very grave matter, 
Congress has a responsibility that is 
more serious than the facts which have 
yet been disclosed would indicate. 

So I hope those who are pursuing this 
highly important matter will pursue it to 
the utmost, and that soon we shall have 
the facts, because then, and only then, 
shall we be able to apply the proper 
remedy. We owe it to the American peo- 
ple, and particularly the traveling pub- 
lic to develop the facts and, so far as 
possible, supply the remedy. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I should 
like to pay high tribute to the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
for the remarks he has made regarding 
safety in our airways. I think we should 
all become more conscious of the need for 
safety in the air and should work dili- 
gently to bring it about. 

Mr. GOLDWATER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, much has been said, and 
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properly so, during the last month, and 
particularly the last 2 days, concerning 
tragic accidents which have occurred on 
civil airways by collision between mili- 
tary aircraft and commercial transport 
aircraft. I do not condone such col- 
lisions. None of us can condone such 
tragedies occurring in the skies. But it 
is not a problem we have had with us 
merely for a week or a month. It has 
been with us ever since flying started in 
this country. It is a problem for the 
solution of which pilots have asked for 
many years. 

I think we in the Congress have been 
about as much to blame for the situa- 
tion as has any other governmental body 
or any group of pilots. Repeatedly we 
have been asked for money with which 
to modernize our airways. Repeatedly 
we have not provided adequate funds. It 
is a problem which must be met. 

I desire to mention some facts con- 
cerning the Air Force, because the Air 
Force has been brought into the discus- 
sion. Naturally, there is an inclination 
to blame the Air Force. I do not in any 
way want to absolve the Air Force of any 
portion of the blame which may be prop- 
erly ascribable to it. 

There are certain requirements for 
military flight into civilian airlanes. 
The United States Strategic Air Com- 
mand must fly over targets in this coun- 
try that simulate targets in our possible 
enemy’s homeland. They have to be 
made at altitudes which might in some 
ways conflict with civilian flights. 

The Tactical Air Command and the 
Air Defense Command likewise have to 
Hy in airways. An enemy will not come 
over our country on a certain numbered 
airway. Therefore, the Air Force has to 
participate in flights which are unsched- 
uled, even though they may cross civilian 
airways. 

Whenever flights are made by the Air 
Force—and I am sure this applies to 
other military services using the air— 
they are made in accordance with air- 
way traffic control procedure. Clearance 
is filed, even if it is for visual flight, and 
it certainly has to be filed if it is for in- 
strument flight. 

While the accidents are certainly re- 
grettable, so long as we have problems of 
defense and men flying instruments of 
war, there will be danger involved. 

The Air Force has been very active in 
promoting safety. In 1921 in the infancy 
of air operations the Air Force flew 77,351 
hours, with an accident rate of 467 per 
100,000 fiying hours. 

During the war, when the Air Force 
was flying many millions of hours a year, 
this ratio was reduced to 71 accidents 
per 100,000 flying hours. 

To give Senators some idea of what 
100,000 flying hours means, even at the 
comparatively slow rate of speed of 200 
miles an hour, it means 20 million miles. 

In the first quarter of this year, the 
Air Force and National Guard again flew 
in the millions of hours and the accident 
rate dropped to 12 accidents per 100,000 
hours. 

Mr. President, there are answers to 
this problem. Speaking both as a ci- 
vilian pilot and as an Air Force pilot, I 
desire to mention three proposals which 
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I think can and should be implemented 
as quickly as possible. 

First: There should be closer cooper- 
ation between the military and the CAA, 
particularly the airways traffic control. 

Second: We should immediately in- 
crease our efforts to provide radar sta- 
tions on the numbered airways, so they 
will be in control of the airways, and so 
there will eventually be what on the 
railroads is called the block system. 

Third: There should be absolute con- 
trol of all airways at all altitudes from 
the ground up to 35,000 feet, with flights 
on these airways to be under instrument 
flight rules even though they be on sunny 
days. 

In closing, Mr. President, I point out 
that we have another and possibly more 
serious problem. There is no doubt 
that since the day before yesterday 
there have been killed in automobile 
accidents at least as Many persons as 
were killed in the air accident. We do 
not seem to be overly concerned about 
such automobile accidents. I suggest 
we attack the air problem and the ground 
problem, too. So long as there are hu- 
man beings flying airplanes and driving 
automobiles, the chances are accidents 
will occur. As human beings, we can do 
only the best we can with electronic 
devices to control such accidents. I urge 
that Congress give immediate consider- 
ation to these proposals. 

Mr. SYMINGTON subsequently said: 

Mr. President, I am much impressed 
with the bill to create an independent 
Federal Aviation Agency, sponsored by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], and, as he 
says “to provide for the safe and efficient 
use of the airspace by both civil and 
military operations, and to provide for 
the regulation and promotion of civil 
aviation in such manner as to best foster 
its development and safety.” 

I am not impressed with the protest 
from the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion about such proposed legislation, and 
do not think we can wait any longer in 
the taking of prompt steps to settle the 
question of who has what right-of-way 
in our skies. 

This is a case where “too little and too 
late” can only result in more fatalities; 
therefore, it should be handled now. If 
this is not done, all aviation, civilian as 
well as military, will come under an in- 
creasing cloud, and airpower itself may 
well be retarded. 

As it is, people are now prone to put 
most of the blame on the military, al- 
though the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration has at least as much repsonsibil- 
ity in this matter as anyone else. 

I commend the able Senator from 
Oklahoma for his prompt action in this 
matter. Action is what is needed, and I 
am glad to cosponsor S. 3880. 


RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF GOV- 
ERNORS, AMERICAN BAR ASSO- 
CIATION, OPPOSING S. 2646 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 

board of governors of the American Bar 

Association has just adopted a resolution 

opposing S. 2646, the so-called Jenner 
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bill, which would strip the Supreme 
Court of certain of its appellate powers. 

I opposed this bill, and, along with 
several of our colleagues, voted against 
it in Judiciary Committee. I doubt if 
there are any of us present who have not 
disagreed with some decision or other of 
the Supreme Court. Indeed, the reason 
that we have a Supreme Court is that 
there are these differences of opinion. 
There has to be a pro and a con argu- 
ment before a case ever reaches the 
Supreme Court. 

The method proposed in the Jenner bill 
for expressing displeasure at certain 
Supreme Court decisions is nevertheless 
a most dangerous one. It would reverse 
years of judicial and legislative history, 
and set a precedent of removing juris- 
diction in one field after another. The 
result would be chaos, 

I want to compliment the American 
Bar Association for its thoughtful ac- 
tion, and ask that the report to the board 
of governors be printed at this place in 
my remarks. The resolving portion of 
this report is the resolution adopted by 
the board of governors. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT TO THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS BY THE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 
As AFFECTED BY NATIONAL SECURITY OF THE 
AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The special committee on individual rights 
as affected by national security recommends 
that the board of governors adopt the 
following resolutions: 


I 

Resolution adopted Tuesday, May 20, 1958. 

“Resolved, That the American Bar Asso- 
ciation opposes the enactment of the so- 
called Jenner Bill, S. 2646, as amended and 
reported by the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate, which combines a limitation on the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
and a threat to the independence of the 
Judiciary with substantive changes of far- 
reaching significance which should be con- 
sidered independently of each other and 
only after adequate public hearings at which 
the organized bar and others interested can 
be heard. This action does not constitute 
approval or disapproval of the substantive 
changes proposed by sections 3 and 4; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That in expressing its opposi- 
tion to the enactment of S. 2646 as amended, 
the American Bar Association reaffirms its 
position as expressed in the resolution on 
this subject adopted by the house of dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association at 
Atlanta, Ga., on February 25, 1958.” 

REPORT 

At the Atlanta meeting of the house of 
delegates, the house, acting on the recom- 
mendation of the board of governors, 
adopted a resolution opposing enactment 
of S. 2646, known as the Jenner bill, which 
had as its purpose the withdrawal of appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in five areas which have 
been the subject of recent decisions by the 
Supreme Court. Since the action of the 
house of delegates, there have been the 
following developments in connection with 
this proposed legislation: 

1. While S. 2646 was under consideration 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee, Senator 
Butter, of Maryland, offered proposed 
amendments of S. 2646 as to each of its pro- 
visions except admission to the bar of State 
courts. 
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2. On April 30, 1958, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee announced that by a vote of 10 
to 5 it was reporting favorably S. 2646 as 
amended by the committee. 

As reported by the Judiciary Committee, 
S. 2646 contains four sections which may be 
summarized as follows: 

(a) Section 1 is identical with the provi- 
sion of section 1 as introduced by Senator 
JENNER which would withdraw the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court to review 
cases involving admission of atturneys to 
practice in the courts of the States. 

(b) Section 2 would have the effect of 
withdrawing the jurisdiction of all courts to 
pass upon the pertinency of questions pro- 
pounded by committees of Congress in Con- 
gressional investigations. The decision of 
the committee as to the pertinency of the 
question would be final and not subject to 
review by any court. 

(c) Section 3 of the bill would allow the 
States to enact statutes concerning subver- 
sive activities without running afoul of the 
prohibition which normally results from 
occupation of a sphere by the United States. 

(d) Section 4 of the bill refers to the 
Yates and Schneiderman cases, involving 
construction of the Smith Act, by name, and 
states that the distinction found to exist 
in those decisions is one never intended by 
Congress and is undesirable. It would then 
amend the statute to prevent such a con- 
struction of the act in the future. 

From the foregoing summary of the provi- 
sions of the bill it is apparent that it is still 
objectionable for the reasons s] in the 
resolution adopted by the house of delegates 
of Atlanta, the difference between the orig- 
inal and the amended bill being merely a 
matter of degree. 

It is further apparent that the portion 
of the amended bill which does not propose 
to curtail the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court deals with matters of sub- 
stance and basic questions having no rela- 
tion to each other except in the respect that 
the subject matter of each has been involved 
in a recent controversial decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
effect of combining these unrelated amend- 
ments into a single bill, which includes as 
its first section the withdrawal of appellate 
jurisdiction of the Court in the area of bar 
admissions, inevitably makes of the commit- 
tee bill exactly the same character of legis- 
lation as proposed by the Jenner bill origi- 
nally; 1. e., an act to penalize the Supreme 
Court because of the disagreement of Con- 
gress with certain of its decisions and, hence, 
an attack upon the independence of the 
judiciary. 

Legislation in the important and difficult 
areas affected by the committee’s amend- 
ment to the Jenner bill merits the most care- 
ful and deliberate consideration of the Con- 
gress with public hearings thereon by the 
appropriate committees of Congress. Each 
of the amended provisions of the bill is one 
involving difficult questions of individual 
rights or of the delineation of legislative 
power as between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government. 

By this report the committee does not 
take any position upon the merits of the in- 
dividual amendments now incorporated in 
S. 2646 which do not affect the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Court or the independ- 
ence of the judiciary. Such a position 
would be appropriate when and if these 
measures are considered at public hearings 
upon their merits by committees of the Con- 
gress at which adequate opportunity is 
afforded for the presentation of views 
thereon. 

The committee recommends that the asso- 
ciation oppose the present bill as contrary 
to the action of the house of delegates at 
Atlanta, and as an attempt to legislate in 
these important fields on a “shotgun” basis 
without adequate consideration of each of 
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the proposed measures upon its merits. The 
committee further recommends that the 
association oppose the bill as an attack on 
the independence of the judiciary, destruc- 
tive of the separation of powers contem- 
plated by the Constitution. 

Copies of S. 2646 as amended by the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate will be dis- 
tributed at the time this matter is considered 
by the board of governors. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Ross L. MALONE, Chairman. 
ARTHUR J. FREUND, 
WILLIAM J. FUCHS. 
CHARLES G. MORGAN. 
WHITNEY NORTH SEYMOUR., 


BRANDYWINE HUNDRED (DELA- 
WARE) FIRE COMPANY 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, recently 
there occurred in Delaware a dedication 
ceremony conducted by one of our State’s 
finest volunteer fire organizations—the 
Brandywine Hundred Fire Company. 
This group of men, together with their 
ladies’ auxiliary, have, for the past 35 
years, given devotedly of their time and 
efforts to provide fire-fighting services to 
the large rural and suburban area of my 
State known as Brandywine Hundred. 

America is a nation of volunteer fire 
departments, due to its widespread rural 
population, the vastness of the country, 
and the number of small towns and vil- 
lages, both incorporated and unincorpo- 
rated, all requiring some sort of fire pro- 
tection. Indeed, Mr. President, a volun- 
teer fire company is more than a group 
of individuals with fire-fighting equip- 
ment. It is, rather, a splendid example 
of that quality which has made America 
great—individual initiative. 

The history of the Brandywine Hun- 
dred Fire Company parallels, I am sure, 
that of many similar organizations in 
other States. It had a humble begin- 
ning, but has demonstrated a steady and 
progressive growth in keeping with the 
needs of the citizens which it serves. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp, in connection with my 
remarks, a brief history of this fine fire- 
fighting organization as it appeared in 
the dedication program of April 26, 1958. 

There being no objection, the history 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPANY HISTORY 

The Brandywine company had its origin 
back in 1923 after a group of citizens in the 
Bellefonte area became alarmed over the 
increasing number of fires in Brandywine 
Hundred and the lack of firefighting ap- 
paratus in the northern suburban area. By 
this time, buildings and populations were 
increasing in the hundred. 

After several meetings called to discuss 
the organization of a volunteer fire com- 
pany, Martin Ainscow, deputy chief of the 

Bureau of Fire, was invited to 
Bellefonte to outline plans for organization 
of such a group. The meeting was attended 
by about a hundred persons who contributed 
a dollar each to get the company started. 

It was about this time that the volunteer 
fire companies of Wilmington were sold and 
the paid fire department of Wilmington was 
put into operation. 

Several of the “runners” of the former 
Reliance Fire Co. No, 2, the Brandywine Co. 
No. 10, and the Fame Hose No. 6, all of Wil- 
mington, were residents of Bellefonte and 
the Brandywine Hundred area seeking a vol- 
unteer fire company. 
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On March 19, 1924, a group of citizens 
organized the Brandywine Hundred Fire 
Company No. 1, and the late Joshua Kelley, 
last president of the Reliance Co., was elected 
temporary president, 

The late John H. Wigglesworth, of Belle- 
fonte, who was one of the organizers of the 
fire company, was elected vice president. 

Other officers elected who served until 
January 1925 were: the late Harry D. Car- 
son, secretary; Frank R. Heaton, Jr., now of 
Detroit, treasurer; the late Harry Draper, 
also of Bellefonte, chief engineer; Charles 
Honey, Sr., of Bellefonte, first assistant chief; 
and former Senator Burton S. Heal, Holly 
Oak, second assistant chief. 

Hon. Chief Honey served as assistant 
chief, chief, and later president of the com- 
pany for his many years of active service 
he was made a lifetime member and was 
presented with a gold badge. 

Incorporation papers were applied for in 
September after the organization by Harry 
G. Little, James Montgomery, deceased, and 
Joseph Billingsley. 

Mr. Kelley was elected to head the per- 
manent Officers selected on January 1, 1924, 
and Charles Murphy, deceased, was elected 
vice president. Carson and Heaton were 
again elected secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Wigglesworth was elected chief engineer; Mr. 
Honey, first assistant chief; Mr. Heal, second 
assistant chief; Wm. Dunlap, president of 
the board of managers. 

The new company met each week for a 
while and the first piece of apparatus owned 
by the new company was a 35-gallon chem- 
ical tank costing $5,500 ordered from the 
United States Fire Apparatus Co. in Kirk- 
wood Park of Wilmington, 

The apparatuses were housed in a building 
rented on the property of Chief Wiggles- 
worth on Rosedale Avenue. 

Later ground was purchased along Brandy- 
wine Boulevard and Rosedale Avenue, and a 
building built by residents of Bellefonte, 
and known as the Bellefonte community hall, 
was used by the company for a meeting 
place. 

The community hall was also used by the 
Bellefonte Civic Club and later by the Belle- 
fonte town commissioners as a meeting 
place. 

The Brandywine Hundred Company later 
purchased the community hall and added 
to the building as the company expanded. 
The building was demolished several months 
ago after construction of the new fire-hall 
had been started on the site owned by the 
company in back of the original building. 

Until the organization of the Claymont 
and Talleyville fire companies, the Brandy- 
wine Hundred Company was the only volun- 
teer fire company in the territory north 
of Wilmington to the Pennsylvania line and 
from the Delaware River to the Pennsyl- 
vania line on the west, 

Proceeds from carnivals, the first held on 
the site of Villa Monterey, which netted the 
company approximately $1,000 were the main 
source of revenue for operation of, and 
maintenance of the fire company. Minstrel 
shows, were also sponsored by the company 
for a number of years. 

The Brandywine company for a time at- 
tempted to contact people in the fire-pro- 
tected area served by the firemen, for con- 
tributions by mail after the carnivals were 
eventually dropped from the agenda follow- 
ing a ruling by the attorney general’s of- 
fice, that games of chance and the wheels 
used at the carnivals, were illegal. 

The campaign for funds by mail has more 
recently been replaced by a door-to-door 
solicitation appeal for contributions or do- 
nations to the fire company, for funds for 
operation, the purchase and upkeep of 
equipment, and for funds for the new build- 
ing which is an outgrowth of the expansion 
program instituted to provide better service 
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to those living in the suburban area served 
by the company. 

A summary report released by Paul L. 
Taylor, Jr., president of the Brandywine 
Hundred Company, which has a membership 
of more than 145, discloses the firemen have 
answered approximately 2,000 fire calls dur- 
ing their 35 years of service, which repre- 
sents 1,400 hours of service for the fire-fight- 
ing apparatus, which traveled 14,000 miles. 

The report also shows that more than 
15,000 firemen have responded to fire calls 
and that they laid 61,000 feet of hose in 
fighting the fires and put in 20,000 man- 
hours. Assessed value of property in the 
territory served by the company is around 
$70 million. 

The new fire-hall, approximately 136 feet 
by 60 feet, is a 2-story building of concrete 
block with brick veneer. About 76 tons of 
steel has gone into the construction of the 
building. 

The first floor with 6 bays, houses 4 
pieces of fire apparatus, a civil-defense res- 
cue truck, and 2 ambulances. 

On the second floor is a stage, kitchen, and 
a banquet hall capable of seating from 350 to 
400 persons, finished in mahogany paneling. 
There is a recreation room and lounge, a 
committee room and an office for president 
and secretary. 

The chief’s room located at the center of 
the mezzanine, is situated so that the chief 
at a glance is able to check the equipment on 
the floor below. It is equipped as a radio 
room. A storage space is provided at each 
end of the mezzanine. 

On the first floor is a fully equipped first 

aid room which may be used as a first aid 
emergency room in case of a disaster. It has 
been equipped through contributions made 
by organizations and individuals for that pur- 
pose, 
A meeting room on the first floor used by 
the Bellefonte Town Commissioners and the 
Bellefonte Building and Loan, was equipped 
by the Building and Loan Association. 

Also on the first floor is storage space, chief 
engineer’s shop for mechanical repairs, and a 
hose tower. In the center at the back on the 
first floor is the boiler room which houses the 
gas hot-water heating plant for the three- 
zone heating system. 

There are entrances to the new building 
on Brandywine Boulevard, Elizabeth Avenue 
and Rosedale Avenue, with a fire escape at the 
rear of the building on Rosedale Avenue, 

Allen W. Ridgaway, Jr., captain of the am- 
bulance division of the Brandywine com- 
pany, has done much to develop one of the 
best trained ambulance crews in the State, 
since the purchase of the ambulance by the 
company about 2 years ago. 

Even before the ambulance was purchased, 
Captain Ridgaway was busy on a training 
program for the crew of 26. Today in addi- 
tion to all of the crew being trained in stand- 
ard and advanced first aid courses of the 
American Red Cross, seven of the crew mem- 
bers are instructors, 

Many of the crew have taken extra lectures 
at the Delaware Memorial and Riverside Hos- 
pitals to learn extra techniques, and several 
have served more than 100 hours in volunteer 
service at the hospitals under the supervision 
of doctors, nurses, and special technicians in 
handling emergency first aid victims. Cap- 
tain Ridgaway himself has more than 200 
hours of volunteer service at the hospitals, to 
his credit. It has been through his efforts 
that Brandywine Hundred was one of the 
first companies to have an all-trained am- 
bulance crew in standard and advanced 
courses, with seven instructors. 

“Promoting a strong education program for 
the ambulance crew is one way the company 
may better serve the community” Captain 
Ridgaway declares. He reports the ambulance 
is making an average of 30 calls a month. 
Charles Honey, Jr., is co-captain of the am- 
bulance division of the Brandywine Hundred 
company, and John Mallen is secretary. Dr. 
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Allen C. Wooden is medical adviser to the 
ambulance division. 


Mr. FREAR. I am sure that through 
the medium of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the activities of the Brandywine 
Hundred Fire Company will be brought 
to the attention of other fire-fighting 
organizations throughout the United 
States. We in Delaware look with pride 
to all of our State volunteer fire com- 
panies because of the cooperative spirit 
and the fraternal association which ac- 
companies their work in protecting life 
and property. 

It goes without saying that thousands 
of Delawareans and millions of other 
Americans and their families sleep more 
peacefully each night, secure in the 
knowledge that if danger from fire 
should come the volunteer companies 
will be ready to assist them. 

Mr. President, the dedication cere- 
monies at the Brandywine Hundred Fire 
Company are an important milestone to 
this organization and to the entire State 
of Delaware. It is with much pleasure 
that I take this occasion to bring them to 
the attention of the Senate of the United 
States. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL 
HOUSING ACT 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, a 
couple of months ago Congress passed 
what was known as an emergency hous- 
ing bill, which resulted in an unusual 
amount of new housing starts, to the ex- 
tent that the Federal Housing Authority 
soon will exhaust its authority to guar- 
antee FHA loans. We are informed the 
authority will run out on May 28. That 
means the legislation reported from the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the joint resolution introduced by 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] and myself, should be acted upon 
today, if it is possible, because the resolu- 
tion will have to go to the House and be 
passed by that body. It is possible the 
House may be considering a measure; 
I do not know. 

I should like to suggest that, if it is 
possible to do so, the joint resolution be 
acted upon by the Senate today. I do 
not think there is any controversy con- 
cerning the measure. If the joint resolu- 
tion cannot be acted upon today I ask 
that it be considered on Monday, with an 
understanding to be reached with the 
House that the proposed legislation will 
be passed, so that the President can sign 
the measure prior to midnight, May 28, 
which is the date I understand the FHA 
will run out of authority to guarantee 
FHA loans. 

The Congress did an exceptionally 
good job in passing the emergency hous- 
ing bill. We do not want to fail to give 
the FHA authority to guarantee the 
loans, thereby holding up the program 
to the point where there will be inability 
to guarantee FHA loans. 

May I ask the distinguished acting 
majority leader: Does he know when 
the bill will be considered? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
will say to the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana that the matter evidently 
has not been referred to the leadership. 
On the basis of the public notice given 
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by the able Senator I anticipate action 
perhaps can be taken on Monday, if 
proper arrangements are made with the 
distinguished minority leader, the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] 
and the distinguished majority leader, 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I bring the matter 
up at this time because I understand 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today it will adjourn until Monday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We shall not have 
an opportunity to consider the measure 
tomorrow. I have been trying to get in 
touch with the leadership over the tele- 
phone, to see if we could consider the bill 
today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe it would 
be impossible to consider the bill today, 
because too many Members have left to 
attend committee assignments and other 
duties. The Members have been given 
assurance there would be no further leg- 
islative action this afternoon. 


THE CARLISLE BARRACKS, PA. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the Carlisle Barracks, located 
at Carlisle, Pa., will be 201 years old 
May 30. The guard house constructed 
by Hessian prisoners is still in use. The 
barracks was the home of the celebrated 
Carlisle Indian School, which produced 
some of our greatest athletes, among 
them being James Thorpe. It is now 
the home of the Army’s senior educa- 
tional institution, the Army War College, 
and the very able Maj. Gen. Max S. 
Johnson is the commanding general. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment from the Army, Navy, Air Force 
Journal be printed at this point in the 
Rxconp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CARLISLE Barracks WILL BR 201 


One of the oldest active military installa- 
tions in the United States, Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa., marks the 20lst anniversary of its 
founding May 30. 

Founded by Col. John Stanwix, of the Brit- 
ish Army, with a mixed force of British Army 
regulars and Provincial troops May 30, 1757, 
Carlisle Barracks is the home of the Army’s 
senior educational institution, the Army War 
College. A school post almost since its 
founding, a school for artillerists, was found- 
ed there by Capt. Isaac Coren in 1777, by 
direction of Gen. George Washington. 

Maj. Gen. Max S. Johnson is the present 
commanding general and commandant of the 
War College. Brig Gen. Edgar C. Doleman 
is deputy commandant of the college. Dep- 
uty post commander is Col. Alvin A. Heidner. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY COMMEMO- 
RATIVE SESSION OF THE WORLD 
HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, “He 

who has health has hope,” runs the old 

Arab proverb, “and he who has hope has 

everything.” 

Mr. President, millions of people have 
acquired health, and therefore hope, 
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within the last decade as a result of the 
work of the World Health Organization. 
Millions more now have the hope of ac- 
quiring health—and it is more than a 
hope; it is a reasonable prospect. 

This is a historical development of the 
first magnitude, and we have no more 
than glimpsed its consequences. In the 
past, disease has changed the course of 
history, as when the Black Death rolled 
over Europe in the 14th century. We 
may be sure that the absence of disease 
will have repercussions equally profound, 
equally challenging, and—if we are alert 
enough to deal with them—a great deal 
more hopeful. 

This medical revolution has occurred 
with such startling swiftness that we 
tend to take it for granted—almost to 
ignore it. Yet it has transformed so- 
ciety within a generation. I remember 
that not too long ago—indeed, in my own 
childhood—my parents lived with a 
haunting fear of diphtheria. Infant and 
childhood mortality was so common- 
place, even in the relatively rich and 
comfortable United States, that the 
family with all its children living was a 
rarity. Today nobody worries about 
diphtheria, and the principal hazard of 
childhood is the automobile. Within the 
last few years, we have seen the dread of 
polio banished from millions of homes. 
All of us could think of many other ex- 
amples of the progress of medical science. 

Mr. President, it is the function of the 
World Health Organization to organize 
the effective sharing of this progress 
throughout the world. But WHO is not 
satisfied simply with fighting disease. 
Its constitution defines health as a state 
of complete physical, mental, and social 
well-being and not merely the absence 
of disease or infirmity. 

The WHO constitution also lays down 
other principles, which are as revolution- 
ary in their way, as the new drugs that 
WHO doctors and nurses dispense. The 
WHO constitution declares that— 

The enjoyment of the highest attain- 
able standard of health is a fundamental 
human right. 

Governments have a responsibility for 
their people’s health; 

Unequal health development in dif- 
ferent countries is a common danger; 

The health of all peoples is funda- 
mental to the attainment of peace and 
security. 

Mr. President, this is potent doctrine. 
And yet it is no more than the adaptation 
of long-recognized social principles to 
the scientific revolution which has been 
occurring in medicine. Consider the 
points 1 by 1. 

“The enjoyment of the highest attain- 
able standard of health is a fundamental 
human right.” Those who would ques- 
tion this statement ought to turn it 
around. Are they prepared to say that a 
child in Haiti, for example, has no right 
to be cured of yaws when we have the 
penicillin and the knowledge of how to 
use it? Maybe he does not have a right 
that is enforcible. But it is a right 
existing in the heart of everybody who 
believes in the brotherhood of man. 

“Governments have a responsibility for 
their people’s health.” Every city and 
town in America has long had health reg- 
ulations of one kind or another to meet 
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this responsibility. As far as I am con- 
cerned, WHO simply broadens, but does 
not change, this fundamental principle. 

“Unequal health development in dif- 
ferent countries is a common danger.” 
This can hardly be denied in an age of 
rapid and large-scale travel. Within the 
year, we have seen a new influenza virus 
in Asia close public schools in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“The health of all peoples is funda- 
mental in the attainment of peace and 
security.’ Remember the old Arab 
proverb about health and hope. Wars 
are born of despair; hope begets peace. 

The World Health Organization 
sprang from a proposal by Brazil and 
China at the 1945 United Nations in San 
Francisco that an international health 
organization be established. An inter- 
national health conference met in New 
York under the auspices of the United 
Nations in June 1946, and drafted the 
WHO constitution, which was signed by 
representatives of 61 countries. By its 
terms, the constitution was to come into 
force April 7, 1948, when 26 member 
countries had ratified it. The first 
World Health Assembly met in June of 
that year, and WHO’s ambitious pro- 
gram was launched in a fairly modest 
way. Next week, Mr. President, the 10th 
anniversary will be celebrated, I am 
proud to say, in my hometown of Min- 
neapolis. I am honored to be a delegate 
and Congressional adviser on that oc- 
casion. 

The achievements of the past 10 years 
are impressive: 

WHO membership has grown from 61 
countries to 88. 

It carries on programs of technical 
assistance in more than 100 countries 
and territories. 

It has a staff of about 1,000 profes- 
sionals of 54 nationalities. 

It operates a worldwide epidemic re- 
porting service. 

It has adopted international quaran- 
tine regulations which at once speed 
travel as they control disease. 

It has published the first International 
Pharmacopoeia and more than 200 
other technical works on more than 40 
health subjects. 

WHO's regular work is financed by 
contributions from its members accord- 
ing to an agreed scale of assessments, 
ranging from one-third for the United 
States—about $4.5 million this year—to 
less than 1 percent for the smallest, 
poorest members. WHO also receives 
funds—about $5 million a year—from 
the United Nations expanded technical 
assistance program and additional con- 
tributions from the United States—about 
$5 million this year—for its malaria 
eradication program. 

All of this comes to something less 
than $25 million a year, surely a modest 
sum for the achievement of goals as am- 
bitious as WHO's. But rarely, if ever, 
have dollars been stretched further. 

WHO works in cooperation with the 
health services of the countries which 
request its assistance. It does not try 
to do the world health job itself. 
Rather, it tries to supply the technical 
expertise which is missing from some 
national health services. It convenes 
worldwide committees of experts to 
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study specific problems. It sends con- 
sulting experts to advise health officials 
and to train health personnel. It pro- 
vides training scholarships. On many 
occasions, it enters a fruitful partner- 
ship with UNCEF—the U. N. Children’s 
Fund—under which UNICEF furnishes 
the supplies and materials and WHO the 
technical and professional personnel for 
a project. 

Of course, WHO welcomes the inter- 
ests of private and voluntary agencies 
who want to help humanity everywhere. 

In recent years, more and more volun- 
tary agencies have given material help 
and have cooperated with the World 
Health Organization in establishing 
hospitals and clinics. 

There are 43 nongovernmental or- 
ganizations with whom WHO maintains 
official relations. The World Medical 
Association, which stemmed from the 
American Medical Association, is among 
these. Among others is the Interna- 
tional Pharmaceutical Federation, the 
International Council of Nurses and the 
League of Red Cross Societies. 

WHO is collaborating with 1,800 sci- 
entific institutions in the world, includ- 
ing laboratories, research units, and sci- 
entific studies. Most of these institu- 
tions are devoting time and energy on a 
voluntary basis in the interest of the ad- 
vancement of science. I understand 
that only 40 of the 1,800 organizations 
get any funds from WHO at all. Re- 
search is being coordinated in more 
than 50 laboratories in the field of in- 
fluenza. Another large number are busy 
in polio research. 

The moral is plain: There is nothing 
exclusive about WHO or its place in the 
world. It welcomes, and is designed for, 
the active support and cooperation of 
voluntary groups. 

It is difficult—even, perhaps, invidi- 
ous—to attempt to single out one field 
of WHO activity for special emphasis 
and discussion. But I would like to talk 
particularly for a few minutes about the 
malaria-eradication program which, so 
far as I know, is history’s biggest con- 
certed health activity. 

Many diseases are controlled; few are 
eradicated. And of those few, none in 
modern times has had the worldwide 
incidence of malaria. The year WHO 
was born, 300 million people—about 1 
out of every 8 in the world—had ma- 
laria. Because even then the disease 
was virtually unknown in most of North 
America and northern and western Eu- 
rope, the proportion in other parts of 
the world was much higher than 1 in 
8. Indeed, in some areas, it could prac- 
tically be taken for granted that every- 
body had, had already had, or would 
have, malaria. 

The malaria mortality rate is low— 
only 1 percent. But even at 1 percent, 
that meant that in 1948, 3 million people 
died from malaria. 

Over and above this really appalling 
loss of life, malaria’s greatest damage 
is not as a killer but as a disabler. The 


customary chills and fever of malaria 
attacks last only 6 days, but the disease’s 
enervating effects last much longer. It 
has been estimated that malaria de- 
creases efficiency by about 25 percent for 
a whole year. 


Further, it makes its vic- 
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tims more susceptible to other diseases, 
as for example, pneumonia, and is there- 
by indirectly responsible for an increased 
number of deaths from other causes, 

As the world’s greatest single disabler, 
malaria is the world’s most expensive 
disease in economic terms. A person 
with malaria is less than fully produc- 
tive, if indeed he is productive at all. 
His food and his clothing have to be 
produced, and his housing has to be 
provided, by somebody else. When sub- 
stantial numbers of people are in this 
position, it is a burden even on the 
wealthiest society. But the countries 
where malaria occurs are mainly under- 
developed. In this kind of economy, the 
loss of productivity caused by the disease 
becomes well-nigh insupportable and 
operates as an effective bar to economic 
development. 

Eradication of malaria, therefore, pays 
immediate and spectacular dividends, 
not only in the reduction of human suf- 
fering, but also in cold dollars and cents. 
One of the contributory factors in the 
increase in food production in India has 
been the fact that malaria eradication 
has made it possible for people to live 
in and cultivate fertile areas which 
anae had previously made uninhabit- 
able. 

The tools for malaria eradication did 
not become available until the develop- 
ment of DDT insecticide in World War 
II. Some national malaria-control pro- 
grams were already under way when the 
World Health Organization entered the 
picture in 1948 and made malaria con- 
trol a top priority. The distinction be- 
tween control and eradication is impor- 
tant. WHO's original goal was simply 
to eliminate malaria from the world as 
a major public-health problem, and its 
technique was mainly in DDT-spraying 
of houses. 

It soon became apparent, however, 
that mosquitoes were developing resist- 
ance to DDT, and WHO concluded, in 
1955, that the only way to control the 
disease successfully was to eradicate it 
totally before the mosquitoes had time 
to develop complete resistance. This 
can be done in any given area over a 3- 
year period by breaking the man-to- 
mosquito-to-man cycle by which malaria 
is transmitted. Malaria stays in the 
blood stream for about 3 years. If 
mosquitoes can be controlled for 3 years, 
the disease will die out. 

WHO has plans to cover the world in 
this program over a 5-year period be- 
ginning in 1957, and encouraging prog- 
ress has been made. 

The incidence of malaria has been re- 
duced by one-half in the 10 years since 
1948. 

Mr. President, if WHO had done noth- 
ing else, it would have performed a 
monumental public service. But, as I 
indicated briefly a moment ago, it has 
done much else, 

Its most dramatic and spectacular ac- 
complishments have been in the field of 
the infectious diseases—malaria, tuber- 
culosis, yaws, syphilis, yellow fever, in- 
fluenza, and so forth. This is a reflec- 
tion of the fact that this is the field in 
which medicine itself has made its most 
dramatic advances, 
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WHO, however, is taking on two other 
-functions which will become increasingly 
important and significant as the tradi- 
tional infectious diseases fade into the 
background. These other functions are 
in the field of mental health and the field 
of atomic radiation. y 

As more people live longer, and as they 
live under the increasingly complex con- 
ditions of modern society, mental illness 
becomes an ever greater health problem. 
This is true in highly developed countries 
such as the United States, I suspect, and 
it is particularly true in countries under- 
going the social stress of changing from 
a primitive to a modern economy. This 
is one of the big health problems of the 
future—perhaps the biggest single prob- 
lem. Every country on earth needs more 
knowledge and more professional people 
trained to attack it. WHO has started 
none too soon and can, I hope, devote 
increasing resources to the problem of 
mental health. The problem particu- 
larly needs the approach embodied in 
WHO's constitution as a state of afirma- 
tive well-being and not simply the ab- 
sence of disease. 

The study of the health hazards of 
atomic radiation is also of the utmost 
urgency. In view of the controversy 
surrounding this question and of the di- 
vision of respectable scientific opinion on 
the subject, this seems to me a peculiarly 

appropriate subject for WHO. 

The health revolution to which I re- 
ferred in the beginning has come about 
through solution of the problem of in- 
fectious diseases. This in turn is creat- 
ing other problems of a social, political, 
and -a medical nature. 

The most dramatic result is the in- 
crease in population stemming largely 
from reduced infant mortality. At the 
present rate, total world population will 
double by the end of the 20th century, 
which is not so very far off. That will 
mean almost five and a half billion peo- 
ple. The demand which these people 
will make on the natural resources of the 
world are almost incalculable. The 
problems of international political or- 
ganization in such a crowded world 
the problems of how this number of 
people can live peacefully together on 
the same crowded planet—are equally 
great. 

As more people survive into middle age 
and old age, the nature of their health 
problems changes, When life expect- 
ancy at birth is no more than 30 or 35 
years, not many people live long enough 
to worry about heart disease or cancer. 
These two diseases, however, are already 
the largest killers in the United States 
and most of Europe; they can be ex- 
pected to increase in other parts of the 
world as WHO and its collaborators win 
the battle of the infectious diseases. 

Mr. President, I should like to see 
WHO take the lead in organizing a con- 
certed worldwide attack on cancer and 
heart disease. These are certainly ap- 
propriate matters for international 
scientific concern. They should be out- 
side the cold war. There is no ideology 
in a cancer cell. 

In his state of the Union message to 
Congress in January of this year, Pres- 
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ident Eisenhower made this proposal to 
the Soviets. He said: 

We now have it within our power to erad- 
icate from the face of the earth that age- 
old scourage of mankind: malaria. We are 
embarking with other nations in an all-out 
5-year campaign to blot out this curse for- 
ever. We invite the Soviets to join with 
us in this great work of humanity. 

Indeed, we would be willing to pool our 
efforts with the Soviets in other campaigns 
against the diseases that are the common 
enemy of all mortals—such as cancer and 
heart disease, 


The World Health Organization, of 
which the Soviet Union is a member, 
seems to me a good place to start these 
efforts at medical collaboration. 

The first decade of WHO has seen 
more progress in public health than the 
preceding century. This is a strong 
statement, but I believe a warranted one. 
In some countries, life expectancy has 
increased by 12 years in the last 10. 
When, previously, in all history, was 
such progress made? 

WHO is, indeed, off to a running start, 
and it will have to run even faster if in 
its second decade it matches the prog- 
ress of its first. Scientific discoveries 
are outrunning our ability to apply and 
utilize them. Despite the enormous 
work which has been done, there are 
still millions of people who are sick and 
who could be made well by a single dose 
o2 an antibiotic and who could be kept 
well by simple measures of environ- 
mental sanitation. 

WHO's work will never be done. This 
is not cause for despair. It is cause, 
rather, for pushing ahead even more 
vigorously. WHO deserves the support 
of all of us. Mr, President, I am par- 
ticularly pleased that in the next few 
days, my own home city of Minneapolis 
will be host to the World Health Organ- 
ization and will honor all the good will 
and solid achievement which WHO 
represents. 

SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS FOR UNITED 

STATES ACTION 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I should 
like to spell out a few specific points 
which might in some measure serve to 
further the great work of WHO. 

In particular, I should like to sum- 
mit recommendations for 7 specific ac- 
tions. 

We in Congress might consider these 
actions in seeking to help strengthen 
WHO, as well as furthering the mutual 
pursuit of WHO's high objectives by 
the United States, itself. 

SUPPORT OF GOAL OF SENATOR HILL’s BILL 

First, it is my understanding from 
newspaper reports that there is in the 
process of preparation a major bill 
which is aimed at increased interna- 
tional scientific research and coopera- 
tion against the worst diseases of man- 
kind. 

I understand that this bill is being 
prepared and will be introduced by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], who is universally ac- 
knowledged as the dean of legislation in 
the field of health. 

I commend my good friend from Ala- 
bama. 
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I assure him that I, for one, together 
with my colleagues, will welcome this 
legislation which, the press indicates, 
he is preparing and which will be the 
latest in a long line of outstanding 
health bills which rightly bear his name. 

TWO AMENDMENTS TO MSA BILL 


My second and third recommendations 
bear upon the Mutual Security Act of 
1958, S. 3318, which our Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations is in the 
process of marking up. 

As I have indicated to my associates, 
this bill can become a major landmark 
in the unfolding story of the World 
Health Organization and related efforts. 
It can become such a landmark by our 
adding two relatively brief amendments. 

(a) Invitation for widening WHO re- 
search: The first amendment would sup- 
plement the provision on eradication of 
malaria which is to be found in this 
bill, and in previous legislation, 

Under this proposed amendment, the 
Congress of the United States, in addi- 
tion to restating its policy aimed at the 
eradication of malaria, would, for the 
first time, state its overall policy that 
there should be a strengthening of inter- 
national research aimed against the 
major diseases of mankind, such as heart 
disease, cancer, and so forth. 

Under this proposed amendment, the 
Congress of the United States would spe- 
cifically invite the World Health Organi- 
zation to explore the possibility of 
strengthening of such research. 

In response to such a proposed invita- 
tion, a detailed study might be made by 
a WHO committee. This committee 
would report back to the WHO at a later 
date. Therefore, no United States funds 
would, at present, be authorized under 
the amendment. Funds under the pres- 
ent malaria program would, of course, be 
continued. 

Let me point out that, as the WHO 
explores this research issue, it would en- 
list, I hope, the cooperation of Soviet 
Russia. Such cooperation could in my 
judgment, prove exceedingly fruitful; 
not only for the health of mankind, but 
for the peace of mankind. 

I shall have more to say about this in 
just a moment. 

Time is unfortunately short. Since, 
as I have indicated, the World Health 
Organization commences its assembly 
next week and since the mutual-security 
bill will not have been completed by then, 
I am stating this matter publicly now in 
order to help encourage the thinking of 
interested Members of the Congress and 
members of WHO. 

The policy statement on research, 
then, would be one of the brief amend- 
ments which I would propose to the MSA 
bill. 

(b) Public Law 480 funds for research: 
A second brief amendment would simply 
authorize the use of funds generated un- 
der Public Law 480 for the specific pur- 
pose of coordinated research against the 
major diseases. 

This amendment would be an addition 
to an amendment which I have already 
introduced in the form of S. 3313. 

Under my S. 3313 amendment—which 
the administration proposes to accept, 
but in amended form—Public Law 480 
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funds could be utilized for the purpose 
of collecting, collating, translating, ab- 
stracting, and disseminating scientific 
and technological information. 

I should like to point out that already, 
over and above S. 3313, Public Law 480 
funds are being effectively utilized for 
international exchange, education, and 
information activities. 

Under this additional phraseology 
which I am now suggesting, the Congress 
would be pinpointing medical research 
as one of the major purposes for which 
Public Law 480 agreements might be de- 
signed and executed, just as it would 
pinpoint the dissemination of scientific 
information as one such purpose. 

Consumption of nutritious foods from 
the farms of the United States help to 
build and sustain healthy bodies of our 
friends overseas. 

Is it not, therefore, completely logi- 
cal that, from the sale of these very 
foods, the currencies which are gen- 
erated, shall be used to make still 
healthier the bodies of those who con- 
sume those foods? 

A healthy individual can help his or 
her own country. A healtky individual 
can help make his land a better friend 
of the United States, a better customer 
of United States products; a better 
salesman to the United States. 

FOURTH SUGGESTION—SPECIAL UNITED STATES- 
RUSSIAN RESEARCH FUNDS 

I have earlier referred to enlisting the 
cooperation of Russia. Let me now make 
my suggestion specific. 

If the World Health Organization does 
act favorably upon the invitation which 
I am recommending, it is my hope that 
Soviet Russia may play a major part in 
such a constructive effort. 

How can it do so? 

Ultimately, it can do so by contribut- 
ing a major share of the funds which 
would be necessary for strengthening 
research. 

We have an excellent precedent for 
such United States-Soviet contribution 
of funds. 

Under the WHO's malaria program, 
the United States is making heavy con- 
tributions to a special malaria fund. 
Russia is contributing also; but on a 
much smaller basis. 

I hope that all the nations would con- 
tribute to a special research fund, usable 
against heart disease, cancer, and so 
forth. Naturally, however, the United 
States and the Soviet Union might be 
expected to make the principal contri- 
butions. 

But allocation of Soviet funds, alone, 
is not enough. I hope that— 

(a) There will be increased Russian 
attendance and contributions at inter- 
national medical conferences; 

(b) Increased exchanges of Soviet 
doctors and scientists with American 
doctors and scientists; 

(c) Strengthening of the translation 
program which is already being effec- 
tively carried out at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. I refer to the translation 
of Soviet medical journals, abstracts, and 
monographs, 

These, then, are but a few of the ways 
which the Russian Government could 
cooperate with all of the other nations 
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in helping to dedicate science for peace, 
We, in the Congress, should, in my judg- 
ment, provide maximum encouragement 
for this purpose. 

In my judgment, we have hardly 
scratched the surface in cooperation of 
this nature between the United States 
and Russia. In my judgment, this is a 
field for the pooling of East-West efforts 
which can strike a major blow, not only 
for the well-being of mankind, but, in- 
directly, for the peace of mankind, as 
well, 

FIFTH SUGGESTION—GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
COMMITTEE STUDY 

It has been my privilege, as my col- 
leagues may be aware, to serve as chair- 
man of a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Operations which has been 
reviewing S. 3126, to create, among other 
goals, National Institutes of Scientific 
Research, 

In the course of hearings which we 
have held, we have reviewed the prob- 
lems of stimulating basic research in 
mathematics, engineering, the physical 
sciences; including physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, geophysics, oceanography, 
meteorology; biological sciences; and the 
social sciences, 

It is my feeling that this subcommittee 
might give further attention specifically 
to the interrelation of basic research 
into the many fields whose ultimate ef- 
fect may be the eradication of the major 
afflictions which beset mankind. 

This is a subject which admittedly 
tends somewhat to cross over committee 
lines. 

Like my colleagues, I have a deep re- 
spect for the separate jurisdictions of 
the various Senate committees. The 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, under the legislative reorgani- 
zation law, is responsible for health leg- 
islation, as such. 

The Senate Committee on Government 
Operations, for analysis of the organiza- 
tion of the executive branch. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations for 
the international phases of our activi- 
ties. 

Here, then, are three committees 
which are now, or will be at work along 
somewhat parallel paths. It is my hope 
that there can be the closest cooperation 
between these three committees with- 
out, in any way, impairing their separate 
functioning. 

SIXTH SUGGESTION—BETTER ORGANIZATION OF 

RESEARCH 

My sixth suggestion is for improved 
coordination of the various medical re- 
search activities of the Government, at 
home and abroad. 

Such improved coordination would be 
particularly necessary if the WHO re- 
search, which I envison, is carried out. 

It is fortunate that there is a consid- 
erable amount of basic and applied med- 
ical research already under way in the 
international field. 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, with its great National Institutes of 
Health, is, of course, the expert medical 
organization directly responsible for our 
research against the major diseases. It 
is bringing in foreign scientists and 
sending out United States scientists to 
foreign research facilities. 
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The United States State Department 
is responsible for the educational ex- 
change program, which the Nation 
rightly knows as the Fulbright program. 
And it is responsible for the Smith- 
Mundt program. Both of these pro- 
grams have brought to our shores, and 
have sent overseas, many outstanding 
scholars in the field of, health. f 

A third agency, the International Co- 
operation Administration, has long been 
responsible for providing technical as- 
sistance to strengthen public health and 
to achieve related objectives, especially 
in underdeveloped countries. 

So, too, in the field of research against 
disease, important contributions are 
being made under the research programs 
of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the United States Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

In my judgment, neither of these re- 
search programs is proceeding at the 
high level of authorization which is es- 
sential, respectively, for (a) using atom- 
ic energy, that is, radio isotopes, for 
healing, and (b) for coping with the ill- 
nesses faced by the 22 million veterans 
of the United States. 

And I could cite other agencies of the 
United States Government such as the 
Department of Defense, which, directly 
or indirectly, are involved in health, 
research, and rehabilitation. i 

Long ago, the Commission on Reor- 
ganization of the executive branch of the 
Government stressed the importance of 
better coordination of Federal health 
and research activities. In my judg- 
ment, there should definitely be such 
improved coordination both at home 
and abroad without, in any way, sacri- 
ficing the legal prerogatives of the re- 
spective agencies as authorized by the 
Congress. 

SEVENTH SUGGESTION—CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
PRIVATE MEDICINE AND DRUG INDUSTRIES 
And now, I submit my seventh sugges- 

tion. It is a cordial invitation to the 
splendid nongovernmental groups to 
make a still greater contribution to the 
health of mankind. 

This is, of course, a Nation of private 
medicine and of a private pharmaceuti- 
cal industry. 

It is my hope that, from the great 
private medical, and related professions, 
and from the great pharmaceutical in- 
dustry of this land, will come the con- 
tinued leadership which they can give 
and, I hope, will give so as to stimulate 
the “revolution in health” of which I 
have spoken, 

CONCLUSION 


WHO can achieve the noble purposes 
under its Constitution if we and all other 
nations reexamine what we ourselves can 
do and should do to help it. 

He who has health has hope, 


Perhaps these seven suggestions may 
help, if only in some small way, to pro- 
vide both health and hope to ourselves 
and to all mankind. 

Mr. President, the State of Minnesota, 
as the Members of Congress know, will 
be host to the 10th anniversary com- 
memorative session of the World Health 
Organization and the 11th session of the 
World Health Assembly, beginning on 
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Monday, May 26, 1958. This is a great 
honor for our State, one for which we 
express our gratitude and appreciation. 

The State of Minnesota is well known 
not only in the United States but 
throughout the world for the outstanding 
skill in medicine at the University of 
Minnesota. We have indeed gained fame 
because of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments in medical technology and effi- 
ciency of the great Mayo Clinic at 
Rochester, Minn., and in more recent 
years the Mayo Foundation of both 
Rochester and Minneapolis, Minn., a 
foundation which is associated with the 
University Medical School. 

We are very proud, and humbly so, in 
our State, for the singular advances in 
the field of medicine, science, and the 
healing arts. We also feel that we have 
made considerable progress in hospitali- 
zation, both in terms of general hospitals 
and hospitals for specific illnesses, or- 
ganic disturbances, or diseases. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that the 10th 
anniversary commemorative session of 
the World Health Organization will open 
at the Leamington Hotel in Minneapolis, 
Minn., at 1:30 p. m. on Monday, May 26. 
On that evening at 8:30 p. m. a formal 
ceremony of the 10th anniversary com- 
memorative session will be held at the 
Municipal Auditorium of Minneapolis, 
Minn. The Secretary General of the 
United Nations, Dag Hammarskjold, will 
be the featured speaker. 

Mr. President, on Tuesday, May 27, 
there will be a meeting of the respective 
delegations of the nations in attendance 
at the session. At the noon hour the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Mr. Folsom, who is chairman of 
the United States delegation to the 10th 
anniversary commemorative session, will 
be the featured speaker, In the evening 
of Tuesday, May 27, the speaker will be 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower. 

Wednesday, May 28, will be the open- 
ing plenary session of the 11th World 
Health Assembly. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that two occasions are being 
celebrated, in a sense. 

The first is the 10th anniversary com- 
memorative session, and the second is 
the 11th World Health Assembly. 

At the conclusion of my remarks, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the RECORD a press re- 
lease from the Department of State, 
which outlines the United States partici- 
pation in the important World Health 
Assembly and also lists the honorary 
delegates, the honorary members of the 
delegation, the alternate delegates, the 
Congressional advisers, and the advisers 
who will attend on behalf of the United 
States Government. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

President Eisenhower has designated the 
Honorable Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to head the 
United States delegation to the 2-day 10th 
anniversary commemorative session of the 
World Health Organization (WHO) open- 
ing on Monday, May 26, 1958, in the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium at Minneapolis, Minn, 
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At the same time, the President designated 
Leroy E. Burney, M. D., Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to be chief 
delegate and chairman of the United States 
delegation to the 11th World Health Assembly 
convening on Wednesday, May 28, at Minne- 
apolis. 

The Honorable Francis O, Wilcox, Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Organ- 
ization Affairs, and Charles Mayo, M. D., of 
the Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minn., have 
been designated delegates to serve with Sec- 
retary Folsom. Dr. Mayo and John W. Hanes, 
Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Organization Affairs, were 
designated to serve with Dr. Burney as dele- 
gates to the 11th World Health Assembly. 

Honorary delegates and honorary members 
of the delegation to the 10th anniversary 
commemorative session are: 

HONORARY DELEGATES * 

The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate. 

The Honorable Enowarp J. THYE, United 
States Senate. 

The Honorable EUGENE J. MCCARTHY, House 
of Representatives. 

The Honorable JosEPH P. O'Hara, House of 
Representatives. 

The Honorable WALTER H. Jupp, House of 
Representatives. 

The Honorable Roy W. Wier, House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Leroy E. Burney, M. D., Surgeon General, 
United States Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

David Allman, M. D., president, American 
Medical Association, Chicago, Il. 

Frank G. Boudreau, M. D., director, Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, New York, N. Y. 

Ulrich Bryner, M. D., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Howard B. Calderwood, Ph. D., Office of 
Economic and Social Affairs, Department of 
State. 

Lowell T. Coggeshall, M. D., dean, Division 
of Biological Sciences, University of Chicago. 

Albert W. Dent, president, Dillard Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La. 

Martha M. Eliot, M. D., professor, Harvard 
School of Public Health, Boston, Mass. 

John W. Hanes, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for International Organization 
Affairs. 

Ira V. Hiscock, professor of public health, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

H. van Zile Hyde, M. D., chief, Division of 
International Health, Bureau of State Serv- 
ices, United States Public Health Service, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Virgil T. Jackson, Sr., D. D. S., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Frank H. Krusen, M. D., professor of phys- 
ical medicine and rehabilitation, Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 

Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, United States Repre- 
sentative to the Human Rights Commission 
of the United Nations, New York, N. Y. 

George F. Lull, M. D., assistant to the 
president, American Medical Association, 
Chicago, III. 

Edward J. McCormick, M. D., surgeon, St, 
Vincent’s Hospital, Toledo, Ohio. 

Aims C. McGuinness, M. D., special assist- 
ant for health and medical affairs, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, Chief, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Arthur S. Osborne, M. D., international 
health representative, Division of Interna- 
tional Health, Bureau of State Services, 
United States Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Thomas Parran, M. D., dean, graduate 
school of public health, School of Medicine, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1 The honorary delegates in accordance 
with WHO procedures will be officially ac- 
credited as alternate United States delegates. 
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James E. Perkins, M, D., managing director, 
3 Tuberculosis Association, New York, 

Se 

Dean Rusk, president, Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, New York, N. Y. 

Jonas E. Salk, M. D., commonwealth pro- 
fessor of experimental medicine, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Leonard A. Scheele, M. D., president, War- 
ner-Chilcott Laboratories, Morris Plains, N. J. 

Mary Switzer, director, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Herman G. Weiskotten, M. D., dean emer- 
itus, College of Medicine, New York State 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Louis L. Williams, M. D., consultant, Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, Washington, D. ©. 


HONORARY MEMBERS OF THE DELEGATION ê 


Donald M. Alderson, colonel, USAF (MC), 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
(Health and Medical). 

Ray Amberg, hospital administrator, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Hospitals, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Gaylord Anderson, M. D., director, School ` 
of Public Health, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Guillermo Arbona, M. D., secretary of 
health, Puerto Rico Department of Health, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

R. N. Barr, M. D., secretary and executive 
officer, Minnesota Department of Health, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ann Burns, chief, Division of Nursing, Ohio 
Department of Health, Columbus, Ohio. 

Eugene P. Campbell, M. D., chief, Public 
Health Division, International Cooperation 
Administration. 

H. Trendley Dean, D. D. S., secretary, 
Council of Dental Research, American Dental 
Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Harold S. Diehl, M. D., dean, School of 
Medical Sciences, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Charles L. Dunham, M. D., Director, Divi- 
sion of Biology and Radiation, Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Herman E. Hilleboe, M. D., commissioner 
of health, State Health Department, Albany, 
N.Y. 

Charles A. Janeway, M. D., Thomas Morgan 
Rotch professor of pediatrics, Harvard School 
of Medicine, Harvard University, Boston, 
Mass. 

Richard K. C. Lee, M. D., president. Board 
of Health, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Philip E. Nelbach, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Citizens Committee for the WHO, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Owen B. Rhoads, Paoli, Pa. 

Robert O. Waring, Office of International 
Administration, Department of State. 

Abel Wolman, M. D., professor of sanitary 
engineering, Johns Hopkins School of Public 
Health and Hygiene, Baltimore, Md. 

Laurence R. Wyatt, International Health 
Representative, Division of International 
Health, Bureau of State Services, United 
States Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The following have been named alternate 
delegates, Congressional advisers, and ad- 
visers to the 11th World Health Assembly: 

ALTERNATE DELEGATES 

Howard B. Calderwood, Ph. D., Office of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, Department of 
State. 

Lowell T. Coggeshall, M. D., dean, Division 
of Biological Sciences, University of Chicago. 

H. van Zile Hyde, M. D., Chief, Division of 
International Health, Bureau of State Sery- 
ices, United States Public Health Service, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 


2 The honorary members of the delega- 
tion in accordance with WHO procedures 
will be officially accredited as advisers. 
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George F. Lull, M. D., assistant to the presi- 
dent, American Medical Association, Chicago, 
III. 

Aims C. McGuinness, M. D., Special Assist - 
ant to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare for Health and Medical Affairs. 

Arthur S. Osborne, M. D., International 
Health Representative, Division of Interna- 
tional Health, Bureau of State Services, 
United States Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

CONGRESSIONAL ADVISERS 

The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate. 

The Honorable Epwarp J. THYE, United 
States Senate. 

The Honorable EuGENE J. 
House of Representatives. 

The Honorable Josy P. O’Hara, House 


MCCARTHY, 


of Representatives. 
The Honorable WALTER H. Jupp, House of 
Representatives. 
The Honorable Rory W. Wier, House of 
Representatives, 
ADVISERS 


Donald M. Alderson, colonel, United States 
Air Force (medical corps), Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and 
Medical). 

Ray Amberg, hospital administrator, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Hospitals, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Gaylord Anderson, M. D., director, School 
of Public Health, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Guillermo Arbona, M. D., Secretary of 
Health, Puerto Rico Department of Health, 
San Juan, P. R. 

R. N. Barr, M. D., secretary and executive 
officer, Minnesota Department of Health, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ann Burns, chief, Division of Nursing, 
Ohio Department of Health, Columbus, Ohio. 
. Eugene P. Campbell, M. D., chief, Public 
Health Division, International Cooperation 
Administration. 

H. Trendley Dean, D. D. S., secretary, 
Council on Dental Research, American 
Dental Research, American Dental Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. 

Harold S. Diehl, M. D., dean, School of 
Medical Sciences, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Charles L. Dunham, M. D., Director, Divi- 
sion of Biology and Radiation, Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Herman E. Hilleboe, M. D., Commissioner 
of Health, State Health Department, Albany; 
N. Y. 

Charles A, Janeway, M. D., Thomas Mor- 
gan Rotch professor of pediatrics, Harvard 
School of Medicine, Harvard University, 
Boston, Mass, 

Richard K. C. Lee, M. D., president, Board 
of Health, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Philip E. Nelbach, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Citizens Committee for the WHO, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Owen B. Rhoads, Paoli, Pa. 

Robert O. Waring, Office of International 
Administration, Department of State. 

Abel Wolman, M. D., professor of sanitary 
engineering, Johns Hopkins School of Public 
Health and Hygiene, Baltimore, Md. 

Laurence R. Wyatt, International Health 
Representative, Division of International 
Health, Bureau of State Services, United 
States Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Harry V. Ryder, Jr., Office of International 
Conferences, Department of State will serve 
as Secretary of the United States delegation 
to both the commemorative session and the 
1ith World Health Assembly. 

This is the first time that WHO has met 
in the United States since its organization 
meeting at New York in 1948. Some 300 
Official delegates from among the 88 mem- 
ber nations of WHO will attend the 1958 
assembly. Observers from the United Na- 
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tions, the specialized agencies and other in- 


rganizations 
in the health and medical fields, will also par- 
ticipate. 

The 10th anniversary commemorative ses- 
sion will be a ceremonial review of 10 years 
of health progress. 

The World Health Organization, a spe- 
clalized agency of the United Nations with 
headquarters at Geneva, Switzerland, is the 
worldwide agency through which the na- 
tions of the world coordinate health action 
on an international scale. The past decade 
of achievements (made possible through the 
cooperation of local, national, regional, and 
international health organizations) embraces 
three major types of activity: the first type 
includes technical assistance to health pro- 
grams of member states to combat major 
communicable diseases such as malaria, tu- 
berculosis, yaws, smallpox; as well as the 
raising of health levels to better environ- 
mental sanitation, and the expansion of 
maternal and child health projects and other 
health measures. 

Secondly, aiding countries to develop train- 
ing schools and teaching staffs, awarding 
fellowships for international study to health 
personnel, and other forms of educational 
assistance with a view to strengthening in- 
digenous health services of member coun- 
tries. 

Thirdly, providing health programs bene- 
fiting all countries, such as worldwide re- 
porting of the appearance and spread of epi- 
demics, development of standard specifica- 
tions and common names for drugs, pro- 
motion of uniform international quarantine 
measures, and stimulation and coordination 
of research and prompt dissemination to all 
nations of information on advancements 
made in health and medicine. 

The assembly meets in regular annual 
session and determines the policies of the 
organization. At the llth Assembly various 
plenary sessions will, among other things, 
review the work of WHO in 1957, elect 6 
member countries to designate health ex- 
perts to fill the 6 annual vacancies on the 
18-man executive board, and review and ap- 
prove resolutions recommended by the two 
main committees (program and budget, and 
administration, finance and legal). A plen- 
ary session will witness the award of the 
1958 Leon Bernard Foundation Prize to Dr. 
Thomas Parran, former Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service, for 
outstanding achievements in the field of pub- 
lic health. Other agenda items of special 
interest include the Director General’s pro- 
posed program and budget for 1959; the first 
report on the world health situation based 
on reports from member countries on health 
programs and progress; proposals relating to 
WHO's program in peaceful uses of atomic 
energy; worldwide eradication of smallpox; 
and a proposed program in sports medicine 
to be undertaken by WHO. 

Selection of the site of the 12th World 
Health Assembly will also be determined at 
this session. 

The 1ith session of the World Health As- 
sembly is scheduled to close on June 14, 


THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, during the past winter, two public- 
spirited Representatives, CARNAHAN, of 
Missouri, and Merrow, of New Hamp- 
shire, traveled across America conduct- 
ing forums and answering questions on 
the mutual security program. During 
the debate on the bill in the House last 
week, they gave a resume of their find- 
ings of public reaction to the program. 

On May 5 Mr. Roscoe Drummond de- 
voted his column to a description of the 
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work of these two Congressmen, and he 
reports the significant fact that: 

After the facts of the foreign-aid program 
had been set forth, they never found more 
than 5 percent in any of their many audi- 
ences who were against continuing the 
program. 


This is the voice of a goodly cross sec- 
tion of the people of America. It is plain 
that they want Congress to enact a 
strong mutual-security bill this year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Drummond, entitled Con- 
gressmen Get Public’s Own Ideas of For- 
eign Aid,” which appears in the Herald 
Tribune of May 5, 1958, be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONGRESSMEN GET PUBLIC'S Own IDEAS OF 
FOREIGN Am 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON.—Very soon now, Congress is 
going to hear from the grassroots as to what 
& large cross section of people really think 
about the mutual-security program and eco- 
nomic aid. 

It will be a rather surprising report. It 
will be delivered in person on the floor of 
the House by two highly respected members 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee, Repre- 
sentative A. S. J. CARNAHAN, Democrat, of 
Missouri, and Representative CHESTER E. 
Merrow, Republican, of New Hampshire. 

Congressmen CARNAHAN and MERROW have 
earned their credentials. They know what 
they are talking about and they didn't learn 
it from a Government handout or by reading 
public opinion polls or by sitting behind 
their desks in the House Office Building. 

Over several 2-week periods since the 
opening of Congress they have been traveling 
and tromping across the whole country talk- 
ing with people, listening to people, asking 
questions, answering questions, and provid- 
ing facts about the foreign-aid program in 
order that their audiences could make up 
their minds on the basis of the facts. 

During this period they have traveled 
15,000 miles to 36 cities in 25 States, made 
90 platform appearances, appeared on 33 TV 
shows, delivered 31 broadcasts, and held 28 
press conferences. 

And shortly, when the mutual aid bill 
comes to the floor, they are going to tell Con- 
gress what they heard and what they found. 
They will do it at the request of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. It will be an unusual 
procedure in that Mr. Merrow and Mr. Car- 
NAHAN will reenact for the whole House’ one 
of their typical question-and-answer ses- 
sions with typical grassroots audience. 

Anyone talking with Congressmen CARNA- 
HAN and MERROW can see why their audi- 
ences liked to question them and listen to 
their answers. Neither is a Bryan or a Dale 
Carnegie. They are as unpretentious and 
solid and authentically American as dough- 
nuts and a sharp single through shortstop. 
Both are former school teachers, one in the 
social sciences and the other in the physical 
sciences. They are accustomed to offering 
facts in answer to questions, so that the 
questioner can better think for himself. One 
night they went on a disc jockey show for 
30 minutes and ended up answering tele- 
phoned questions for 3 hours. 

What they found was this: 

That the foreign-aid program is just about 
the most misunderstood thing in the whole 
United States—more misunderstood than 
the sack, the dismal showing of the Los 
Angeles Dodgers or Einstein's EMO. 

That when the people get the facts in 
their hands about the real results of the 
program—the way it strengthens the de- 
fenses of the United States and helps our 
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own economy as well as other economies, 
they favor it overwhelmingly and want to see 
it carried forward. 

That many critics of mutual security are 
absolutely flab! ted to learn that the 
United States never did build shower baths 
for Egyptian camel drivers or send striped 
pants to Greek undertakers or penguins to 
the King of Saudi Arabia—that these are 
simply tall tales made up by those who try 
to show that economic aid is a senseless give- 
away. 

That while their audiences wanted hard, 
factual answers to practical questions—and 
got them—Congressmen MERROW and CARNA- 
HAN were impressed by the number of peo- 
ple who, quite apart from self-interest, be- 
lieved it was morally right for America to 
help others help themselves. 

That after the facts of the foreign-aid 
program had been set forth, they never found 
more than 5 percent in any of their many 
audiences who were against continuing the 
program. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee has 
just approved this year’s mutual security 
legislation with a cut of $339 million in the 
appropriations ceiling. But the real test is 
still ahead in the Appropriations Commit- 
tees and in the Senate. 

The judgment of Representatives CARNA- 
HAN and Merrow is that Congress will do 
what the American people want if they make 
their voices heard. 


THE USIA PROGRAM FOR DISSEMI- 
NATION OF INFORMATION RE- 
GARDING UNITED STATES FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, within a short time, the Senate will 
be considering the State Department- 
Justice-USIA appropriation bill. The 
importance of the USIA program and its 
excellent objective of making other peo- 
ples in the world aware that their aspi- 
rations for economic development and 
independence are compatible with the 
aims of our foreign policy, is often over- 
shadowed by sniping, budgetary and 
otherwise. 

The legitimate growth needs of this 
organ for the dissemination of our for- 
eign policy must, in this era of psycho- 
logical and political cold war, be seriously 
considered by the Congress. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial on 
the USIA, entitled “Truth Is the Only 
Weapon,” which appeared in the Herald 
Tribune of May 20, be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrconp, 
as follows: 


TRUTH Is THE ONLY WEAPON 

We hear so much of Soviet propaganda vic- 
torles we sometimes wish we had a few more 
ourselves. How easy it would be to undertake 
huge enterprises merely for the sake of the 
effect they produced, to let off bunches of 
hot-air promises like so many circus ballons, 

How easy and how wrong. For in the bat- 
tie for the allegiances of men’s minds now 
being fought from one corner of the globe to 
the other, there is only one weapon—truth. 
And, despite the eager and unremitting la- 
bor of Soviet propagandists—who in fact can 
no longer tell one from the other—truth 
cannot be forged from falsehood. 

That is why, as George Allen, director of 
the United States Information Agency, re- 
marked the other day, the American aim is 
a “steady long pull” to tell the world the 
plain facts about this country. We are not 
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interested In staging stunts to amaze the eyes 
and ears. We do not want a machine to fire 
off lies or screech boats according to the exi- 
gencies of the moment. We never want 
to become the kind of people who could say 
what the Soviets said about their crime in 
Hungary. In the propaganda struggle, our 
only objective is for people to know us as we 
are. 

But we should remember at the same time 
that it is never easy for people, particularly 
if they are remote and poorly educated, to 
know another country. That is why the 
USIA has such a tremendous job to do all 
over the world. It is a hard job too, and not 
made easier by the sniping, budgetary and 
otherwise, which Congress regularly subjects 
it to. It is asad commentary that Mr. Allen’s 
post is known as the most inglorious in 
Washington. 

We have the reputation of yearning to be 
liked and understood by foreigners. They 
have to be given the chance first. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5836) to readjust postal rates and 
to establish a Congressional policy for 
the determination of postal rates, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 378) to authorize the President to 
proclaim annually the week which in- 
cludes July 4 as National Safe Boating 
Week. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10746) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes, 
and that the House receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 14, 18, and 22 to the 
bill, and concurred therein. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


H. R. 1466. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Thomas B. Meade; 

H. R. 2763. An act for the relief of Hong-to 
Dew; 

H. R. 6176. An act for the relief of Fouad 
George Baroody; 

H. R. 6731. An act for the relief of Harry 
Slatkin; 

H. R. 7203. An act for the relief of Dwight 
J. Brohard; 

H. R. 9395, An act for the relief of Cornelia 
V. Lane; 

H. R. 9490. An act for the relief of Sidney 
A. Coven; 

H. R. 9514. An act for the relief of Valley- 
dale Packers, Inc.; 

H. R. 9775. An act for the relief of William 
J. McGarry; 

H. R. 9991. An act for the relief of Felix 
Garcia; and 

H. R. 9992. An act for the relief of James 
R. Martin and others, 
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THE MANSFIELD AMENDMENT AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST RESOLUTION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
his press conference on May 20, the 
Secretary of State had occasion to refer 
to the Eisenhower doctrine which he 
described as the “Middle East resolution.” 
He noted that— 


There is a provision of the Middle East 
resolution which says that the independence 
of these countries is vital to peace and the 
national interest of the United States. That 
is certainly a mandate to do something if 
we think that our peace and vital interests 
are endangered from any quarter. 


Later in his remarks he referred to 
this provision as the so-called Mansfield 
amendment, 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point in the Recor the relevant 
portions of the transcript of the Secre- 
tary’s press conference. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Question. Mr. Secretary, during the earlier 
stages of the Lebanese crisis there seemed to 
be some nonundertsanding as to whether the 
Eisenhower doctrine applied in this case. 
However, it seems that later we came to feel 
that we liked Lebanon, although the Eisen- 
hower doctrine probably did not specifically 
apply, and, therefore, would aid her if re- 
quested. I wonder if you could clear up this 
confusion that some of us have, sir? 

Answer, I suppose that by the Eisenhower 
doctrine you refer to the Middle East resolu- 
tion that was adopted by the Congress, That 
resolution contains several provisions. It is 
not just one thing. It authorizes the United 
States to assist economically and militarily 
nations which want such assistance in order 
to preserve their independence. 

It says that the independence and integrity 
of these nations of the Middle East is vital 
to world peace and the national interest of 
the United States. It says that if they are 
attacked from a country under the control 
of international communism then the Presi- 
dent is authorized, upon request, to send 
forces to resist that attack. 

DOES NOT FORESEE ATTACK 

Now we do not consider under the 
present state of affairs that there is likely 
to be an attack, an armed attack, from a 
country which we would consider under the 
control of international communism. That 
doesn’t mean, however, that there is nothing 
that can be done. 

There is the provision of the Middle East 
resolution which says that the independence 
of these countries is vital to peace and the 
national interest of the United States. That 
is certainly a mandate to do something if 
we think that our peace and vital interests 
are endangered from any quarter. 

There is the basic right, and almost duty, 
at the request or with the consent of a 
Government, to assist in the protection of 
American life and property. There is the 
program of military assistance which we 
render to many countries, including Lebanon, 
in terms of giving them equipment and cer- 
tain measures of military training and tech- 
niques, and helping them train technicians 
to use this equipment. So that there are 
a number of areas of possible action if the 
situation calls for it. 

I would say that we are not anxious to 
have a situation which would be in any 
sense a pretext for introducing American 
forces into the area. We hope and believe 
that that time will not be called for and the 
situation, to date, does not suggest that it 
would be called for. 
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Question. Mr. Secretary, I would like to 
clear up one point on this Middle East 
doctrine or Middle East policy you talked 
about awhile ago. You said that there is 
a provision in the resolution which states 
that the independence of the countries of 
the Middle East is vital to security of the 
United States—the peace and security of 
the United States. 

Answer. Yes. That's the so-called Mans- 
field amendment, 

CITES CONGRESS ROLE 

Question. Yes. Then you sald that this 
surely is a mandate to do something if we 
think that the peace and security of those 
countries is threatened from any quarter. 
Does this represent a broadening by inter- 
pretation of the possibility of action to be 
taken under that resolution? The reason 
I ask is that I think most of us had always 
believed that the authority of the resolution 
applied almost exclusively to actions against 
international communism. 

Answer. You recall that as the resolution 
was sent up to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent there was not in the resolution the 
particular sentence to which I refer; that 
was introduced by the Congress itself. 

And I assume that the introduction of 
that resolution had a meaning and had a 
significance. You cannot, as a matter of 
legislative history, assume that when you 
put a new sentence into a resolution that it 
is utterly meaningless. We assume that 
the Congress does not do things that are 
utterly meaningless. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me note, to 
keep the record straight, that there was 
only one so-called Mansfield amendment 
adopted to the Middle East resolution. 
It had nothing to do with the provision 
to which Secretary Dulles referred in his 
press conference. 

A resolution which I offered on the 
floor and the only so-called Mansfield 
resolution which was adopted reads as 
follows: 

The President should. continue to furnish 
facilities and military assistance, within the 
provisions of applicable law and established 
policies, to the United Nations Emergency 
Force in the Middle East, with a view to 
maintaining the truce in that region (sec. 4, 
Public Law 85-7, 85th Cong.). 


This amendment was adopted. 

Let me say again for the record that 
there may have been and undoubtedly 
was some understandable confusion by 
the fact that I did offer several amend- 
ments to the Eisenhower resolution, for 
purposes of discussion and clarification, 
which were considered and rejected in 
committee. One of these did have some- 
thing to do with the matter to which the 
Secretary referred. As for the intent 
of these amendments, however, it was 
made perfectly clear in a speech in the 
Senate on February 21, 1957. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of this 
speech be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, President 
Eisenhower's original proposal on the Middle 
East, in my opinion, had two basic weak- 
nesses. In the first place, the proposal dis- 
torted the constitutional principle of sepa- 
ration of powers. In the second place, the 
manner in which it was presented was such 
as to suggest a bold new policy, a new doc- 
trine for dealing with the grave problems of 
the Middle East. In fact, the approach is not 
new, and the most critical problems of the 
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Middle East are touched hardly at all by the 
resolution. 

The actions of the members of the com- 
bined Committees on Armed Services and 
Foreign Relations and the initiative of the 
able and distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] have helped to correct 
the first weakness in the President's proposal, 
namely, the constitutional weakness, 

The amended resolution, Senate Joint 
Resolution 19, the version which has come 
from the committees, is similar to the Presi- 
dent’s in one respect. It states at least as 
clearly that this country regards as vital to 
our national interests and world peace the 
preservation of the independence and in- 
tegrity of the nations of the Middle East, 
It states at least as clearly the determina- 
tion of the United States to use whatever 
legitimate means may be necessary to pre- 
vent armed aggression from destroying the 
independence and integrity of those nations. 

Yet there is a difference. It is a difference 
in words, but it is an enormous difference. 
It does not affect the principal purpose of 
the resolution which is to forestall Commu- 
nist aggression in the Middle East. On the 
contrary, it strengthens that purpose. It 
does affect, however, and it affects most 
profoundly, the constitutional processes by 
which this purpose shall be pursued. 

Under the original version, Congress was 
asked to authorize the President to use 
Armed Forces in the Middle East. “Author- 
ize” was the key word. The committee ver- 
sion strikes that dangerous constitutional 
concept from the resolution. By so doing, 
it places responsibility for the use of Armed 
Forces, short of a declaration of war, more 
definitely where it belongs under the Con- 
stitution—on the President alone. 

Is this a mere quibbling over words, Mr, 
President? I do not believe it is. I do not 
believe the Senate will so regard it. We shall 
not so regard it if we stop to consider that 
in almost 170 years of constitutional prac- 
tice, the Formosa resolution and this reso- 
lution are, so far as I am aware—and I have 
done some research on this matter—the only 
cases in which a President has asked Con- 
gress in this fashion for authority to em- 
ploy the Armed Forces prior to a declaration 
of war. Yet the Armed Forces have been 
used to protect American interests abroad 
many times throughout our history without 
a declaration of war. 

Mr. President, if in almost 170 years of 
constitutional practice there are only two 
cases of this kind, both under the same 
President and both in the last few years, 
then it ought to be clear that this change 
which the committees have made involves 
far more than a mere quibbling over words. 
What is involved is perhaps more funda- 
mental than the action we may or may not 
take in the Middle East crisis. It is a mat- 
ter which goes to the heart of our system of 
government, 

I realize, Mr. President, that in trying to 
remove the constitutional weakness in the 
resolution, the committees were dealing with 
a very difficult question. It may not be pos- 
sible ever to draw with words that precise 
point at which the President's responsibili- 
ties as Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces divides from the Congressional au- 
thority to declare war. It is a distinction 
that lies in a twilight zone of constitutional 
power between the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government. 

The committee's effort, however, has the 
merit of reversing the possibly dangerous 
precedent set by the Formosa resolution 
several years ago, a precedent which would 
have been reinforced by the acceptance of 
the President's version of the pending reso- 
lution. Carried to a logical extreme, an 
accumulation of precedents in which Con- 
gress authorizes the President to use the 
Armed Forces, could have only two possible 
outcomes. 
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I speak now not of what should be likely 
today or tomorrow or next year but of the 
decades which lie ahead. It is the respon- 
sibility of each Senator individually and of 
the Senate as a whole to measure actions 
taken by this body not only against the 
needs of the hour but for the long future 
when others will have to live with the con- 
sequences of our acts. 

Carried to a logical conclusion, precedents 
of authorizing the President to use the 
Armed Forces could lead on the one hand 
to this result: They could eventually con- 
vert a fundamental power of the Presi- 
dency—the power to command the Armed 
Forces—into a Congressional function. 

If the President comes to us now for per- 
mission to order the Armed Forces to fire 
if necessary in the Middle East, how long 
will it be before other Presidents will feel 
impelled to come to Congress for permission 
to move the Armed Forces to the firing line? 
Where would this trend leave the country in 
a nuclear age when instant decisions by the 
President may be necessary? 

Reduced to their logical extreme, these 
precedents, authorizing the President to use 
the Armed Forces, could bring about slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, fundamental changes 
in our system of government. We could be 
moving it on the one hand in the direction 
of a parliamentary form of government, with 
the President reduced either to a figurehead 
or to a mere agent of Congress. 

As the able majority leader, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON], has said in discussing the word 
“authorize” in the original resolution, it 
would “create a precedence for a weaker 
Presidency.” The resolution as amended 
strengthens, reaffirms, and reasserts the con- 
stitutional authority of the President as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 

The new wording reasserts that Presi- 
dential power, moreover, at the same time 
that it shuts off still another avenue of 
distortion of our constitutional system 
which was possible under the original res- 
olution. In authorizing, Congress would 
accept responsibility for the actions which 
will be taken pursuant to the authoriza- 
tion. It would assume responsibility for 
actions which have not yet taken place and 
whose nature we cannot anticipate. It 
would endorse, in effect, whatever employ- 
ment the President sees fit to make of the 
Armed Forces. Under a system of separate 
powers, however, Congress does not control 
that employment. Congress would approve 
in advance whatever uses are made of the 
authorization, whether they are wise uses or 
foolish uses, whether they are cautious uses 
or reckless uses. Congress, in short, would 
impair its right of independent criticism 
and correction, That course invites the ir- 
responsible use of executive power by shar- 
ing responsibility in matters over which 
Congress has no control and little specific 
knowledge. At the end of that road lies 
executive tyranny. 

It may be contended, I suppose, that the 
original language of the resolution could 
not have worked both ways, that it could 
not have provided precedence both for a 
parliamentary system of government and 
arbitrary Executive power. Mr, President, 
that is precisely what I believe to be the 
case. In its original phraseology, the reso- 
lution was a significant step away from the 
system of checks and balances. That much 
is certain even though the direction of the 
step might not be clearly visible except 
in retrospect. 

I do not suggest that if we had accepted 
the initial version, we would reach under 
the Presidency of Mr. Eisenhower the ex- 
treme of Executive tyranny any more than 
we would find ourselyes suddenly function- 
ing under a parliamentary system of gov- 
ernment. I do say, however, that both pos- 
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sibilities were implicit in the language of 
the original resolution. 

I know that the Senate shares my convic- 
tion that the form of government under 
which we live is worth preserving beyond 
the lifetime of the President or any of us 
in the Senate. That is why I believe the 
committees of the Senate were not quib- 
bling when they altered the language in the 
pending resolution. They were performing 
a distin; ed service to the Nation. 

The President came to Congress for au- 
thority to use the Armed Forces prior to a 
declaration of war. By this change, the 
committees have reminded the President 
that only the Constitution can give him 
that authority. 

The President came to Congress with a 
request that it assume responsibility for 
actions which may involve the use of 
armed forces short of a declaration of war. 
The committees have reminded the Presi- 
dent that under the Constitution that only 
he can assume that responsibility. 

At the outset of my remarks, I noted that 
the o version of the resolution had 
not one, but two weaknesses. Amendment by 
the committee has corrected the constitu- 
tional weakness. As for the second, the 
hearings and the report of the committees 
reveal its presence but I believe it remains 
uncorrected in the present version. It was 
for that reason that I voted against report- 
ing this measure. I wished to reserve un- 
impaired my right to bring to the attention 
of the entire Senate what I believe to be 
this second basic weakness. 

Mr. President, only two major provisions 
are involved in the pending resolution, as 
the distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
Mr. SMITH] so ably pointed out in his anal- 
ysis the other day. The first emphasizes 
our determination, in the defense of vital 
national interests, to act to prevent Commu- 
nist aggression in the Middle East. The 
second gives the executive branch greater 
flexibility in dispensing $200 million in pub- 
lic funds already appropriated for military 
and other assistance to the nations of that 
region. In connection with the latter pro- 
vision, the executive branch originally sought 
total flexibility; but again the work of the 
two committees has served to retain at least 
some restraints. The distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. JoHNSON], the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrrp], the senior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], and 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] were instrumental in securing 
in committee adoption of amendments to 
that effect. 

If I may reiterate, then, the joint resolu- 
tion, as reported, has only two principal ele- 
ments: First, it emphasizes the national 
determination to take whatever measures 
may be necessary to defend our vital inter- 
ests against Communist aggression in the 
Middle East. Second, it gives the executive 
branch greater flexibility in spending $200 
million already appropriated. That is all 
the resolution does in law. 

Is that all it does in fact? Is that the 
impression the resolution has created at 
home and abroad? Was that the actual 
intent of the resolution? 

If the President believed it was essential 
merely to emphasize what is already known— 
namely, our determination to oppose Com- 
munist aggression—then a resolution con- 
fined to that purpose would have sufficed. 
The distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] repeatedly noted that 
point during committee consideration of the 
measure, 

However, the executive branch was ada- 
mant in its insistence that the expression of 
opposition to Communist aggression must 
not be separated from the aid provisions of 
the resolution. But as I have already noted, 
these provisions involve merely the grant- 
ing of greater flexibility to the President in 
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the use of $200 million in funds already ap- 
propriated. In itself, Mr. President, that is 
not an inordinate demand, If that was all 
that was desired, a simple request from Mr. 
Eisenhower, I believe, would have brought 
prompt changes in existing legislation. 

That was not the way, however, in which 
the matter was handled by the executive 
branch. On the contrary, the manner of 
presentation gave the proposed resolution a 
tremendous and worldwide significance. I 
recall, as do oiher Members, I am sure, the 
personal appearance of the President at a 
joint meeting of both Houses of Congress. 
I recall the sense of urgency and crisis which 
was injected into the proceedings. 

We found ourselves dealing with more 
than a simple reiteration of opposition to 
Communist aggression. We found ourselves 
dealing with more than minor changes in 
appropriations legislation. We were con- 
fronted with what was promptly labeled in 
this country and throughout the world as 
a new policy for the Middle East—or, even 
more, a new doctrine. A change to a new 
policy, Mr. President, is always a matter of 
great importance to the people of the United 
States. A new doctrine is of even greater 
moment. It implies a course of action with 
which we shall have to live for decades to 
come. 

That is the impression which this resolu- 
tion created, both at home and abroad. If 
the executive branch did not deliberately 
create the impression, that branch certainly 
did nothing to allay it. The committee’s 
hearings and report have attempted to cor- 
rect it, but I am afraid that the distortion is 
now too widespread. Even here in the Sen- 
ate, during the present debate, we have heard 
repeated reference to the Eisenhower doc- 
trine. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether a 
new doctrine is required for the Middle East. 
I do know that we need, and need urgently, a 
new policy. The manner in which this res- 
olution has been handled by the executive 
branch has created the illusion of one, but 
in my opinion it does not even begin to pro- 
yide the basis for one. 

What it does do is to restate in more em- 
phatic tones, as the result of the commit- 
tee’s amendment, our determination, in our 
national interests, to oppose Communist ag- 
gression in the Middle East. I would have 
thought that repeated statements by former 
President Truman and President Eisenhower 
and the Secretary of State had made clear 
that opposition. Nevertheless, if the Presi- 
dent wishes a reaffirmation in which Con- 
gress joins, I can see no objection to the res- 
olution as now phrased. But neither can I 
see a new policy. 

The resolution also promises to continue 
military and economic aid to the Middle East 
in the same pattern into which it has fallen 
of late. If anything, with the removal of 
legislative restraints at the request of the 
President, the pattern may now become more 
aimless and more questionable. 

What the resolution does not promise, but 
what it ought to promise, is action directed 
at the basic causes of the present tensions 
in the Middle East. It ignores the Suez dim- 
culties. It ignores the Arab-Israeli dispute. 
It touches hardly at all on the real economic 
instability in the region. It ignores Soviet 
and other arms traffic in the Middle East 
which has intensified all the problems in 
that area. 

Mr. President, if the Senate is going to join 
with the President in a national statement 
of policy, then I believe that statement ought 
to be more worthy of the United States than 
is this resolution. I believe the statement 
ought to illuminate our long-range purposes 
in the Middle East. It ought to express our 
deep concern over threats of aggression in 
that region, from whatever direction they 
may stem. It ought to make clear our 
opposition to the indiscriminate pouring of 
arms into that region from Soviet and other 
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sources. It ought to emphasize our support 
of the efforts of the United Nations emer- 
gency forces which have performed a major 
service to mankind in preventing, to date, 
a renewal of the bloodbath between Israel 
and Egypt. It ought to make clear that this 
country is not going to subsidize endlessly 
with aid funds the prejudices and oppres- 
sions which for years have kept the Middle 
East on the brink of turmoil. It ought to 
make clear that if we are going to ask the 
citizens of the United States to appropriate 
hundreds of millions of dollars for activities 
in the Middle East, then the expenditure of 
those funds by the executive branch must 
be linked, as was the Marshall plan in Eu- 
rope, to constructive programs of specific na- 
ture, amount, and duration. 

Mr. President, the work on the constitu- 
tional question by the Senate’s committees 
has already made this resolution a far better 
measure than it was when it reached us. 
I hope the Senate, before it completes action, 
will act to bring about additional improve- 
ment. I hope we shall set forth the guide- 
lines of a policy in the Middle East, a con- 
structive policy which the people of the 
United States can accept in good conscience, 
a policy which will evoke the support of 
decent people in the Middle East and else- 
where in the world. 

In the committee, I submitted three 
amendments to the resolution. These 
amendments were defeated, as the Members 
know, by virtually a straight party vote. I 
regret that division. There was nothing 
partisan in the intent of the proffered 
amendments, and I cannot believe that the 
Senators on the other side of the aisle are 
united in opposition to their purposes. For 
what are those purposes, Mr. President? 

One amendment was designed to encour- 
age the President to seek international con- 
trol over the flow of armaments into the 
Middle East from Soviet and other sources, 
As the Secretary of State made perfectly 
clear in his testimony before the committees, 
this traffic is a major source of tension. It 
was this traffic which set the groundwork 
for the recent conflict in the Suez region. 
Unless it is controlled in the interests of 
peace, it may well set off another explosion, 
perhaps this time with the involvement of 
American forces. I cannot believe the Sen- 
ators on the other side of the aisle are 
united in their determination to prevent 
the inclusion in a national statement of 
policy on the Middle East, a clear expres- 
sion of our desire to control the dangerous 
flow of arms into that area. 

The second amendment which I proposed, 
Mr. President, reaffirms our moral and ma- 
terial support of the United Nation emer- 
gency force which is maintaining the truce 
in the delicate situation surrounding Suez. 
The acceptance of this amendment will em- 
phasize that this country stands with the 
United Nations whenever that organization 
is really contributing to the preservation of 
peace. The United States, the entire world, 
owes a debt of gratitude to the smaller na- 
tions whose armed forces make up the 
United Nations emergency force in the Mid- 
die East. Without that force, it is not im- 
possible that the great powers, including 
ourselves, might now be locked in combat in 
that area. In these circumstances, I cannot 
believe that the Senators on the other side 
of the aisle are united in opposing an ex- 
pression of support for the United Nations 
forces in the Middle East in a statement of 
the policy of this Government. 

The third amendment, Mr. President, rep- 
resents an attempt to clarify a matter which 
I know has troubled members of both parties. 
It is the uncertainty as to where our aid 
policies respecting the Middle East are 
headed. It is the fear that in granting flexi- 
bility in the use of $200 million for several 
months we shall be setting the stage for 
programs which will run on for years and 
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into many times that amount, without bring- 
ing any closer the elusive goal of peace in the 
Middle East, 

This amendment, if it is adopted, Mr. 
President, will not foreclose assistance to 
the Middle East. It will emphasize, however, 
that before we go much further in this re- 
spect, the Senate expects to know how much 
is involved, what kind of aid is involved, and 
how long it will be involved. Most of all, it 
will make clear that the Senate expects aid 
to be related to a specific program that 
facilitates a settlement of the Suez dispute 
and the Arab-Israeli conflict, and otherwise 
promotes lasting stability in the Middle 
East. That kind of aid program, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and only that kind, promises to serve 
our long-range interests in the Middle East. 
I cannot believe, Mr. President, that the Sen- 
ators on the other side of the aisle are united 
in their opposition to this effort to make clear 
that aid programs, if they are to be a part 
of our policy at all, must hold rational prom- 
ise of dealing with the real problems of 
peace and stability in the Middle East. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the adoption 
of the amendments which I have been dis- 
cussing, when added to the excellent changes 
already made in committee, will make this 
resolution something which it is now widely 
presumed throughout the Nation and the 
world to be. It will make this resolution a 
better guide to the kind of action in the 
Middle East which holds hope of coping with 
the key difficulties confronting us in that 
area. It will make this resolution a better 
instrumentality for serving the interests of 
all the people of the United States and for 
the preservation of world peace. 

Mr. President, I should like at this time 
to submit three amendments, ask that they 
be printed and lie on the table; and express 

. the hope that the State Department will con- 
sider the amendments and come up with 
some reasons as to why they should or should 
not be adopted. I am certain they will give 
them serious consideration. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. It was not neces- 
sary for the Secretary, however, to as- 
sume that the introduction of that reso- 
lution had a meaning and had a signif- 
icance. You cannot, as a matter of leg- 
islative history, assume that when you 
put a new sentence into a resolution that 
it is utterly meaningless. We assume 
that the Congress does not do things 
that are utterly meaningless. 

The Secretary of State is quite right 
when he assumes that when the Con- 
gress and the Senator from Montana 
as a part of it, submits amendments to a 
resolution he hopes that they are not ut- 
terly meaningless, even if they are not 
adopted. 

I submitted these amendments because 
the Eisenhower resolution seemed to me 
faulty in several respects. It was placed 
before the world with a fanfare of pub- 
licity as a kind of possible salvation of 
the Middle East situation when it did not 
begin to get at the basic causes of the 
difficulties. The so-called Mansfield 
amendments were, in part, an attempt to 
direct the resolution more to the basic 
causes of Middle Eastern difficulties. 

The Eisenhower resolution was faulty, 
too, in that it obscured, as did the For- 
mosa resolution before it, the constitu- 
tional division of powers and responsibil- 
ities as between the President and 
Congress. It was to correct this fault, 
too, that a so-called Mansfield amend- 
ment was introduced. It was rejected in 
committee but a modified version pro- 
posed by another member, the distin- 
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guished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] was adopted by Congress, 
It is this amendment, I believe, which 
the Secretary had in mind when he re- 
ferred to the so-called Mansfield amend- 
ment. I supported that amendment 
which had only one objective, the clari- 
fication of the constitutional question of 
the division of powers as between the 
President and the Congress. That it was 
urgently needed is, perhaps, best illus- 
trated by the Secretary’s remarks at his 
press conference on May 20. 

What that amendment tried to make 
clear was that the President had the 
constitutional power, as Commander in 
Chief, to act in a military fashion in a 
situation involving the vital interests of 
the United States but that he could not 
expect Congress to be bound in advance 
by his action. There was no intent to 
enlarge the scope of the President’s pro- 
posed resolution and, if there is any 
doubt about this, the facts can be easily 
ascertained by reading the transcript of 
the record of the discussion on the point 
which took place in committee. 

In short, Mr. President, the sole pur- 
pose of the so-called Mansfield amend- 
ment, which was not, as adopted, a Mans- 
field amendment at all, was to make 
clear that Congress conceded the right 
of the President to act in the Middle 
East but it did not concede the Congres- 
sional right to approve or to question his 
judgment as to how he acted. It was 
not a mandate but a strengthening, a 
reaffirmation, and a reassertion of the 
constitutional authority of the President 
of the United States as Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. The amendment was simply de- 
signed to bolster the President in the 
execution of the powers of his office, a 
bolstering which he apparently felt that 
he needed. 

In short, Mr. President, it seemed to 
me essential that the President act as 
the President of the United States and 
not as an agent of Congress and that he 
be willing to assume the responsibilities 
for his actions, as other Presidents be- 
fore him have assumed them. I thought 
it necessary for both the Senate and the 
administration to set the record straight 
on this matter. This statement is made 
in good faith—as was Secretary Dulles’ 
statement at his press conference. Fur- 
ther, Mr. President, the Secretary’s com- 
ments at his press conference on May 20 
make it all the more essential, it seems to 
me, to explore a new approach to policy 
in the Middle East. This I now propose 
to attempt. i 
TOWARD A DURABLE PEACE—III.AN AFFIRMATIVE 

POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

I take the time of the Senate, today, 
to consider another aspect of the prob- 
lem of building greater stability into the 
international situation. This is the third 
time I have alluded to the subject in re- 
cent days. 

In this series of addresses, I am deal- 
ing with some of the major pressure 
points of potential conflict in the world. 
I am trying to search with the Senate for 
ideas which may serve to relieve these 
pressures. In short, Mr. President, I am 
exploring the possibilities of an Ameri- 
can initiative for the more durable peace 
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which the world so deeply desires, and 
so deeply needs. 

In my previous statement, I reviewed 
the realities of the situation in Europe, as 
I see them, and suggested measures 
which may help to break through the 
dangerous impasse to peace in that re- 
gion. Today, I turn to another area of 
potential conflict—to the Middle East. 

At this moment, Mr. President, the 
Middle East is not at war and not at 
peace. We may assume, I suppose, if we 
are given to wishful thinking that this 
situation of neither war nor peace will 
hold more or less indefinitely. 

We cannot rest safely, however, on 
that assumption. The most casual re- 
flection will tell us that it is a highly 
dangerous assumption since the under- 
lying tensions of the Middle East remain 
virtually unchanged. It seems to me 
appropriate, therefore, to examine these 
tensions once again, to determine what, 
if anything, can be done to abate or con- 
trol them; to replace, with something 
more durable, what has heretofore been 
a pattern of recurrent ruptures of sta- 
bility. 

At the outset, let me make clear that 
I do not subscribe to views which hold 
either Soviet penetration or western im- 
perialism or both primarily responsible 
for the difficulties in the Middle East. If 
we are looking for a target in the propa- 
ganda war, then the deviltry of Soviet 
penetration certainly provides one. If 
the Russians are looking for the same, 
then I suppose western imperialism is 
not a difficult mark. And if Middle 
Easterners must have a scapegoat for 
their troubles, then, they can vent their 
wrath on Soviet penetration, on west- 
ern imperialism, or on both simultane- 
ously. 

But if the world wishes in earnest to 
find a more durable peace, then we shall 
have to look deeper, much deeper, into 
the sources of Middle Eastern tensions. 
Certainly, the policies pursued by the So- 
viet Union, the western European nations 
and the United States at any given time, 
are relevant to this matter. More basic 
to the problem of peace, however, are 
the implications of the vast transition 
which is taking place within the Middle 
East. The transition and the tensions it 
brings have a vitality independent of the 
policies of nations outside the region. 

Mr. President, a fundamental change 
involving the lives of tens of millions of 
people is never made with ease. Change 
in the Middle East is no exception. 
Change in the Middle East is exceptional 
only in its massiveness. What this 
change involves is an enormous effort 
by millions to leap over forgotten gen- 
erations of political obscurity into the 
mainstream of international life. It in- 
volves a desperate struggle to push aside 
the accumulated sands of social inertia 
and to emerge several hundred years 
later into the 20th century. It involves 
an endeavor to rid the earth of one of 
its heaviest concentrations of stagnating 
poverty, superstition, fear, and disease, 
of the ugliest forms of human subjuga- 
tion—and to do it virtually overnight. 

The basic pressure for this desirable, 
this constructive change is produced by 
nationalism. Whatever difficulties na- 
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tionalism may bring, let there be no 
mistake, Mr. President, about its neces- 
sity. Nationalism is essential in the 
Middle East to produce the change es- 
sential for durable peace. To deny its 
validity is to deny our own history. 

The difficulty in the Middle East arises 
not from nationalism as such. The dif- 
ficulty arises from the unpredictable 
course which Middle Eastern national- 
ism may take at a highly critical mo- 
ment of history, at a moment when the 
peace of the world balances on a razor’s 
edge. By its very nature, this force is 
not easily channeled. When a whole 
people break out of an existing pattern 
of life into something new, it is not easy 
to calculate or control the direction of 
the great human surge which is released 
by the fission. 

There was a time, perhaps, when man- 
kind could sustain the excesses, the 
errors, the random scattering of the 
power of an explosive nationalism. That 
is no longer the case. In the present 
state of international affairs, national- 
ism on a rampage endangers not only 
those who release it; it endangers peace 
and, hence, the peoples of the entire 
world. 

The needs of mankind require that na- 
tionalist leaders, today, not only lead 
national awakenings but that they lead 
them soberly and responsibly. The 
needs of mankind require that these 
leaders lead with due regard for the 
dangerous complexities of current inter- 
national life. 

In the Middle East the world skirts 
the edge of disaster, not because of na- 
tionalism, but because nationalism has 
not fully established a new pattern of 
constructive and peaceful progress to re- 
place the older and no longer acceptable 
pattern which it has destroyed. The 
force of nationalism, at present, plunges 
headlong into western interests estab- 
lished many decades ago—special inver- 
ests, perhaps, but interests, nevertheless, 
which cannot be liquidated overnight if 
they are to be -liquidated in peace. 
Further, this force divides into shifting 
political and regional alinements, which 
clash one with another and, in so doing, 
threaten the stability of the region. It 
collides with or scoops into its fury an- 
cient focals of power which have a vested 
interest in the preservation of the ac- 
cumulated social rot of centuries. It 
recharges tribal feuds that go back to 
Biblical times. It plays with the dan- 
gerous fire of great-power balance in the 
naive belief that it is too clever to get 
burned. Too often, it pushes precious 
human energies into the wasting-pit of 
militarism, terrorism, and mobism. Too 
often, Mr. President, it sidesteps the one 
path which will lead, more quickly than 
any other, to full national and human 
equality—the path of unremitting effort 
to establish orderly, progressive societies 
with responsible governments. 

These, Mr. President, are some of the 
less desirable spawns of nationalism in 
the Middle East. They are products of 
the nationalist fission in that area, its 
destructive products, and they are, in my 
opinion, the principal source of the re- 
gion’s instability. We overlook this 
source when we see the problems of peace 
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in the Middle East as arising solely from 
Soviet machinations, as the Eisenhower 
doctrine in 1957 did and still does, despite 
clarification and modification by the 
Senate. The Russians overlook it, if, in 
fact, they see these problems as arising 
primarily from western imperialism. If 
we continue to overlook it, we shall have 
policies which deal primarily with shadow 
rather than substance—costly policies 
and in the end, probably futile policies. 

An affirmative policy for peace, sooner 
or later, must look squarely at the inner 
difficulties of the Middle East. Before 
this Nation can have that kind of policy, 
however, we must have a better under- 
standing of American interests in the 
region. 

It is not difficult, Mr. President, to 
catalog the most significant of these in- 
terests. They are legitimate interests 
and we need not hide or obscure them. 
Certainly, we need not apologize for 
them. 

United States companies have heavy 
investments in Middle Eastern petroleum 
development; that is an American in- 
terest. We have bases or other defense 
arrangements against aggression in the 
Middle East; that, too, is an American 
interest. We have trade, cultural, educa- 
tional, and other ties with the Arab 
States and Israel; these are American 
interests. We have a commerce through 
the air and sea lanes and the petroleum 
pipelines of the region; these, too, are 
American interests. We have a stake in 
a stable Western Europe which, in turn, 
is now heavily dependent for economic 
stability on Middle Eastern petroleum, 
trade, and trade routes; that is a highly 
important, if indirect, American interest. 

Beyond all these specific concerns, 
however, we have one national interest 
that is overriding. That is an interest in 
the peace of the entire Middle East. I 
speak, now, not of a peace at any price, 
of a peace of inertia, appeasement, or 
repression. I speak of a durable and 
vital peace which will provide an oppor- 
tunity for essential change to take place 
in the Middle East, the change which 
will enable the peoples of that region, 
if they have the will, to live in a satisfy- 
ing national independence in the 20th 
century. 

On that kind of peace depends the 
long-run survival of all the particular 
interests of Americans, On that kind 
of peace in the Middle East may well 
depend the peace of all Americans and 
the world. 

I do not know, Mr. President, whether 
any policies pursued by this Nation will 
be able to assist in producing such a 
peace in the Middle East. It seems to 
me highly unlikely that they will do so, 
however, if these policies are made sub- 
servient in concept or in administration 
to any special American interest, whether 
it be petroleum concessions, defense ar- 
rangements, ties with the Arab States 
or Israel, or any other. 

Certainly, it is desirable, Mr. President, 
for Americans to participate in the de- 
velopment of Middle Eastern petroleum, 
if this development profits them and 
serves the people of that region. It is 
not desirable, however, for all Ameri- 
cans to go hat and pail in hand to any 
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country to beg for oil. That, in effect, 
is what we may be. doing if American 
policies are made subordinate to this 
particular American interest. 

Certainly it is desirable to have bases 
and other defense arrangements in the 
Middle East if they grow out of a com- 
mon concern with security against 
aggression. It is not desirable to have 
these arrangements, however, if we must 
grovel before any nation in order to ob- 
tain or to keep them. That, in effect, is 
what we may be doing if these defense 
arrangements are elevated into the prin- 
cipal objective of policy. 

Certainly, it is desirable for Americans 
to have cultural, trade, educational, or 
other friendly ties with the Arab States 
and Israel. It is not desirable, however, 
if these attachments mean that all 
Americans must acquiesce in an aggres- 
sive hatred of Arab toward Israeli or 
Israeli toward Arab or Arab toward Arab. 
That, in effect, is what we may be asked 
to do if our national policy is subordi- 
nated to these specific attachments, 

Finally, I may say, Mr. President, that 
it is certainly desirable for us to recog- 
nize the need of Western European allies 
and other friendly nations for access to 
the petroleum, the trade and trade 
routes of the Middle East. It is not de- 
sirable, however, to recognize this need 
without also recognizing that the un- 
equal privileges of yesterday’s colonial- 
ism must yield to the requirements of a 
constructive nationalism today. 

Mr. President, that is the first step in 
an affirmative policy for the Middle East: 
to get clearly in our own minds that the 
national interest in a vital peace in the 
Middle East takes precedence over any 
particular American interest. Those 
who conceive and administer United 
States policy must understand that. 
Other nations must understand it. It is 
particularly important that those who 
play dangerously with a destructive na- 
tionalism and those who seek to repress 
a constructive nationalism know it. 

I am afraid, however, that we shall 
not impress anyone by words, whether 
they be the soft generalities on peace or 
the violent terms of the propaganda war. 
What cannot be done by words, perhaps, 
can be done by acts, acts which make 
clear that the primary American interest 
in the Middle East is an interest in a 
vital peace and that we are determined 
to pursue it. 

No single act in this connection is 
more important than to develop alterna- 
tives to Middle Eastern petroleum and 
to the pipelines and waterways through 
which it now moves. In 1956, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a year before the Suez crisis, I 
urged in a speech in the Senate on April 
18, 1956, that this country begin to plan 
in concert with oil-consuming countries 
against the possibility of a temporary 
cutoff in the flow of Middle Eastern oil. 
What was needed then, was an immedi- 
ate increase in the supply of seagoing 
tankers of large tonnage; preparations 
which would have permitted a prompt 
expansion in the petroleum output of 
the Western Hemisphere; and a speed- 
up in the development of nuclear energy 
for power. So far as I know, however, 
nothing was done along these lines until 
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the following year, when the Suez crisis 
was already upon us. 

I do not say, Mr. President, that the 
immediate availability of alternatives to 
Middle Eastern oil would have prevented 
the Suez crisis. It seems to me very 
possible, however, that it might have 
mitigated it. And it seems to me very 
possible now that the availability of al- 
ternatives to petroleum from that source 
may discourage similar crises. Certainly, 
is will help to meet such crises if they 
should come. 

What is true of alternatives to petro- 
leum is also true of alternatives to de- 
fense arrangements in the Middle East. 
I assume that any arrangements we now 
have serve the mutual benefit of our- 
selves and the Middle Eastern countries 
which participate in them. I hope that 
they will go on serving a common inter- 
est. By the same token, however, I hope 
that the Defense Department will begin 
now to plan to safeguard this country 
without these arrangements, if the price 
of retaining them is a servile submission 
to one-sided terms, to conditions which 
degrade this Nation. 

Finally, it ought to be made clear, if 
it is not already clear, that this country 
has a deep interest in the survival and 

progress of Israel. This country’s pol- 
icies should unashamedly sustain that 
interest so long as the Israelis pursue 
their progress in peace. We can, and 
must, be prepared to override the par- 
ticular interest, however, in the greater 
national interest, if Israel abandons the 
ways of peace. 

What applies to Israel applies equally 
to the Arab States. I should say that 
the administration has already gone out 
of its way to make clear that this coun- 
try has a deep interest in the survival 
and progress of these states; but, if by 
some chance, further assurances are 
necessary, then they should be given. 
This country’s policies should sustain 
the interest, so long as the Arabs pur- 
sue their progress in peace. We can 
and we must be prepared to override 
the particular interest, however, in the 
greater national interest, if the Arab 
States, singly or collectively, abandon the 
ways of peace. 

Whether we demonstrate our concern 
in the peaceful progress of the Arab 
States and Israel by public statements, 
by the channels of diplomacy, or by 
some other way, is a secondary question. 
The important point is that the interest 
be made clear to both sides, and that the 
word “peaceful” be emphasized for both 
sides. 

What I have been trying to suggest, 
Mr. President, is that we need to inject 
into national policies in the Middle East, 
a clarity of purpose, of primary national 
purpose, which they do not now have. I 
am also suggesting that we develop al- 
ternatives to present particular Ameri- 
can interests which will permit suf- 
ficient flexibility in the pursuit of this 
purpose. 

I believe, Mr. President, that since 
World War II, we have been groping to- 
ward an affirmative policy of this kind, 
under both Democratic and Republican 
administrations. There has been an ob- 
vious official appreciation of the impor- 
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tance of a durable peace in that area. 
There has been an appreciation of the 
importance of nationalism in achieving 
that peace. There has been a desire to 
support its stirrings, modified by the fear 
of alienating the nations of Western Eu- 
rope, which formerly held most of the 
area as colonies, protectorates, or man- 
dates. It has been modified, too, by the 
fear of jeopardizing the particular in- 
terests of Americans in that region. 
Despite good intentions, policy in the 
Middle East is now encased in a gigantic, 
expensive holding action. It is not di- 
rected primarily toward building a vital 
durable peace in that region. It is di- 
rected primarily toward preventing the 
inner tensions of that region from snap- 


ing. 

The result has been a broadside effort 
to please all, which obviously pleases 
none. The result has been a vast decline 
in the prestige of this country. The re- 
sult has been a growing contempt and 
antagonism toward Americans, despite 
hundreds of millions of dollars expended 
in various kinds of aid. The result, Mr. 
President, was a conduct of foreign policy 
bordering closely on appeasement of ar- 
rogance and submission to blackmail, 
until the Secretary of State put a stop to 
this nonsense by withdrawing the Aswan 
Dam proposal. Putting aside the ques- 
tion of the manner in which that was 
done, I can only endorse what was ap- 
parently his determination not to permit 
this country to be made a pawn in some- 
one’s balancing game. 

Mr. President, I am afraid that if we 
go on as we have we shall not, in the 
end, prevent the tensions from giving 
way in the Middle East; in the end we 
shall not prevent communism or some 
other form of totalitarianism from 
sweeping through the region; in the end 
the particular interests of Americans 
may well be lost, along with the general 
interest of all Americans in a durable 
peace. 

Good intentions, as I have said, have 
not been lacking in Middle Eastern poli- 
cies during the past decade. What we 
have lacked is a full appreciation of the 
priority of the interest of the whole Na- 
tion in that kind of peace. What we 
have lacked, I believe, is an acute sense 
of discrimination as between construc- 
tive and destructive nationalism as the 
primary instrument for producing that 
kind of peace. 

If there has been one great error of 
policy in the past decade, it has been 
this failure to draw a line of distinction 
between these two expressions of na- 
tionalism. There have been those who 
have advocated indiscriminate support 
of Arab nationalism in the Middle East. 
There have been some who have advo- 
cated indiscriminate support of Israeli 
nationalism in the Middle East. There 
have not been, or at least we have not 
heard, the voices of those who distin- 
guish between constructive and destruc- 
tive nationalism, regardless of whether 
it is Arab or Israeli. 

That error must be rectified if we are 
to move toward an affirmative policy in 
the Middle East. There is little value 
in going back into the history of the 
past decade in a search for scapegoats 
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for failure in the Middle East. What is 
vitally important to the American peo- 
ple is not what was done or not done in 
the past. What is vitally important is 
what is done from now on. 

It seems to me Mr, President, that 
what we require first is a new concept 
of policy, a concept which puts first 
things first, a concept which recognizes 
that the interest of all the people of 
the United States is a vital and durable 
peace in the Middle East takes prece- 
dence over any particular American in- 
terest. We require, too, officials to ad- 
minister this policy who are able to put 
aside personal interests, predilections, 
and bias in their pursuit of that interest, 
We require, further, officials who are 
able to draw a distinction between con- 
structive and destructive expressions of 
nationalism, and to appreciate the rele- 
vance of this distinction in building a 
vital and durable peace in the Middle 
East. 

I know that the distinction is a subtle 
one in the case of a region as complex 
as the Middle East. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve it can be drawn; indeed, it must be 
drawn. Unless is it drawn, we shall find 
ourselves applying such influence and 
resources as we have in that region im- 
partially as between those who would 
destroy and those who would construct; 
and the one effort will cancel out the 
other, as, in fact, has been happening, 

Such influence and resources as we 
can apply—if we are to apply any at 
all—must be channeled largely in line 
with those who are working to build 
stability and responsibility in the Mid- 
dle East. If we are not to waste our 
strength in well-meaning, but futile 
gestures, this Nation must stand, not in- 
discriminately with Middle Eastern na- 
tionalism; rather, we must stand with 
its constructive expression, whether it 
emanates from Israel, particular Arab 
States, or all the Arab States. 

We may well ask ourselves, is it really 
so difficult to determine what is construc- 
tive or destructive in the nationalism of 
the Middle East? It seems to me there 
are simple guidelines which may be ap- 
plied if we wish to use them, 

Certainly, a constructive nationalism 
will insist that the unequal privileges of 
a past colonialism go. It will exercise, 
however, in the larger interests of man- 
kind, the patience and restraint which 
will permit these privileges to be liqui- 
dated in an orderly manner. When na- 
tionalism exercises that kind of patience 
and restraint, it deserves the support of 
this Nation and the rest of the world, 
Similarly, when Western nations mani- 
fest a willingness to liquidate their spe- 
cial privileges in an orderly fashion, they 
deserve our support against the buffet- 
ings and blows of a nationalism on a 
rampage. 

A constructive nationalism will seek 
to encourage a peaceful commerce with 
the rest of the world on a mutually bene- 
ficial basis. It will not seek to parlay 
an accident of geography—whether it 
be petroleum beneath the ground, or 
whether it be the sealanes, or the air- 
lanes, or pipelines through and over its 
territories—into an economic strangle- 
hold on the peoples of the world; it will 
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not use a natural blessing of this kind 
as a lever to upset the peace of the 
world. 

A constructive nationalism will apply 
the resources and the energies of its peo- 
ple primarily to the enormous tasks of 
stamping out hunger, ignorance, disease, 
and injustice within its borders. It will 
not command these resources and ener- 
gies for the personal pleasures of a ruler; 
it will not direct them into militarism, 
terrorism, conspiracy, mobism, or sub- 
version. It will not divert these energies 
into an unremitting campaign of all- 
consuming hatred—whatever its real or 
imagined grievances—against other peo- 
ples in the region or outside the region. 

A constructive nationalism, in short, 
will work for the orderly progress of its 
own people. It will work for peace in the 
region and for peace in the world. 

I know, Mr. President, there are few 
black and white results if these tests are 
applied to the course of nationalism in 
the Middle East during the past decade. 
All of the countries involved, in one de- 
gree or another, have manifested de- 
structive and constructive tendencies. 
They will undoubtedly continue to do so 
in the future, in one degree or another. 
For the foreign policy of the United 
States, however, the critical questions 
are: How destructive? How construc- 
tive? The questions are questions of de- 
gree, and the answers can only rest on 
the judgment of the administration, 
which is charged with responsibility for 
carrying out foreign policy. 

I would be less than frank if I did not 
express my view that this judgment has 
been faulty in the past. For too long 
this administration has shown a lack of 
discrimination toward nationalism in the 
Middle East. For too long it has tended 
to coddle destructive expression. For 
too long it has treated with something 
approaching reluctance, if not disdain, 
the constructive manifestations of this 
force in Lebanon and Israel. We have 
reaped consequences of this faulty judg- 
ment in the past, in the Suez seizure, in 
the spread of conspiracy, subversion, and 
terrorism throughout the region. We 
are reaping others now in the ordeal in 
Lebanon, one of the most progressive and 
peaceful of the Middle Eastern States. 
We may reap them elsewhere unless this 
servile tendency to flirt with a rampant 
nationalism is finally curbed. 

I know, Mr. President, that the ques- 
tion of distinguishing between construc- 
tive and destructive nationalism is com- 
plicated by the persistence of the Arab- 
Israeli dispute. Perhaps the time has 
come to make clear, however, that as far 
as United States policy is concerned, we 
shall no longer permit ourselves to be 
stopped, by fear of a breakdown in this 
situation, from pursuing a constructive 
course in the Middle East. Perhaps the 
time has come to make clear that as far 
as the United States is concerned there 
is going to be no going back in this 
situation. Those leaders in the region 
who look to an eventual solution of the 
Arab-Israeli dispute by force, with 
American acquiescence, do a disservice 
to their own people and to all the peo- 
ples of the world. They permit a dis- 
graceful hatred to gnaw at their vitals 
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and, in the end, they will not solve the 
problem. On the contrary, unless they 
come to grips with it soon, not only will 
they destroy the promise of a construc- 
tive nationalism for their own peoples; 
they will destroy it for all the peoples of 
the Middle East. 

It is time to make clear, once and for 
all, that United States policy cannot and 
will not support the fantasy of some 
Arab leaders of eventually pushing 
Israel into the sea. Equally the policy 
of this Nation cannot and will not sup- 
port a fantasy of Israeli expansion at 
the expense of the Arab States. To 
permit the illusion to remain any longer 
that we may be drawn in time into the 
web of one dream or the other serves 
no useful purpose. Perhaps it may put 
off the reckoning from today until 
tomorrow. In so doing, it may even help 
to create an illusion of peace, but it 
will not contribute to a durable, vital 
peace in the Middle East. 

What the United States can support, 
indeed, what we must support, is inter- 
national efforts to put at rest any genu- 
ine fears of aggression, Arab of Israeli, 
or Israeli of Arab, or, indeed, Arab of 
Arab. To that end, Mr. President, it 
seems to me high time for this country 
to take an initiative for peace. It seems 
to me high time to propose in the United 
Nations the extension of the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force to the borders of 
any country in the Middle East which is 
concerned with aggression from a neigh- 
bor and which asks for that safeguard. 
It is time, in short, to determine who is 
really afraid of war and who is really 
afraid of peace in the Middle East. 

It is time, too, Mr. President, for this 
country to take the initiative in the 
United Nations and to call again upon 
Israel and the Arab States to end their 
state of belligerency. It is time to call 
upon them to meet face to face, to meet 
as honest men, as decent human beings, 
and try to make at least the beginnings 
of a beginning on reducing the deep- 
seated bitterness between themselves, in 
their interest and in the interest of the 
world. If they do so meet, if they do 
make a beginning, then whatever we or 
any other nation can reasonably do to 
bring stability between them should be 
done. It is time, in short, to see who 
seeks peace and who is afraid of peace 
in the Middle East. 

Mr. President, in making these sugges- 
tions, I do not prejudge any nation, any 
leader any position in the Middle East. 
I suggest only that, regardless of what 
has happened in the past, it is time for 
Middle Eastern nationalism to come of 
age, to recognize its responsibilities, not 
only to itself, but to all mankind. 

By the same token, it is time for the 
policies of this country to come of age. 
It is time for these policies to cease play- 
ing the role of indulgent father to errant 
son. It is time to direct these policies 
strictly in support of those nations which 
work sincerely for peace, which make an 
unremitting effort to put the energies of 
nationalism into the building of peace- 
ful, progressive, and responsible states. 

When these policies are so directed, 
perhaps then, and only then, will we be 
in a position to come to grips with Soviet 
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penetration, as it may exacerbate the 
danger to peace in the Middle East. Per- 
haps then, we shall cease to waste hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars belonging to 
all Americans in seeking to safeguard the 
interests of particular Americans, in 
seeking to catch up with and to extir- 
pate the elusive spector of communism 
as it flits from country to country, from 
the Maghreb to the Hindu Kush, 

For, then, Mr. President, we shall be 
prepared to confront Soviet words of 
peace with acts of peace. We shall be 
prepared, as we ought to be prepared, to 
offer in the United Nations a proposal 
to establish an enforcible international 
control over the arms traffic in the 
Middle East. 

And we shall be prepared to join with 
any nation with a stake in peace to 
assist the constructive forces of nation- 
ism in the Middle East dealing with the 
ancient tyranny of starvation, disease, 
ignorance, and inhumanity. The world 
will be able to see, then, and only then, 
Mr. President, who talks peace and who 
means peace. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator from Montana on the speech he 
has made today and on the series of 
speeches which he has made on foreign 
policy. They will stand to the everlast- 
ing credit and fine statesmanship of the 
Senator from Montana. 

So often, in public discussion of for- 
eign policy, we hear the question asked, 
“Well, what program do you propose to 
rectify what you consider to be mis- 
taken policies which are presently being 
followed?” 

The Senator from Montana in this 
notable speech is outlining an approach 
to foreign policy which, in my judgment, 
will greatly improve the standing of the 
United States in foreign affairs, if we 
follow the leadership of the Senator 
from Montana and the proposals he has 
suggested. 

I commend the Senator from Montana 
for the comments he is reported by the 
newspapers to have made today with 
respect to the position of Secretary 
Dulles concerning the so-called applica- 
tion of the Eisenhower doctrine in the 
Middle East. 

I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Montana, 
and I refer the Secretary of State to his 
own testimony before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the discussion in 
that committee, as well as to the debate 
on the floor of the Senate when the 
Eisenhower doctrine was considered by 
the Senate. 

The discussion in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the debate in the 
Senate clearly placed upon the applica- 
tion of the Eisenhower doctrine limita- 
tions which were much more restrictive 
than the Secretary of State, if he is cor- 
rectly reported in the press, seemed to 
imply. 

I thank the Senator from Montana for 
being the first to raise this question be- 
fore American public opinion. 

I intend to discuss it at some length 
either later this week or in the early 
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part of next week, because in my judg- 
ment the Secretary of State would be 
overstepping the constitutional pre- 
rogatives of the executive branch of the 
Government if he should implement 
what he told the press he thought to 
be within the authorized power of the 
President of the United States under 
the Eisenhower doctrine. 

I think the position the Senator from 
Montana has taken is legally sound, and 
in my judgment there is no question as 
to the intent of Congress in the restric- 
tions it imposed on the Eisenhower 
doctrine. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate the 
remarks of the Senator from Oregon. I 
should like to invite his attention to the 
fact that before I made my speech on 
the Middle East I tried to set the record 
straight relative to the amendments dis- 
cussed by the Secretary of State at his 
press conference on May 20. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 


AUTHORIZATION TO SIGN BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
standing the adjournment of the Senate 
from today until Monday next, the Vice 
President or the President pro tempore 
be authorized to sign bills and joint reso- 
lutions passed by the two Houses and 
found truly enrolled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE CIVIL AERO- 
NAUTICS ACT OF 1938 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Bennetr!, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BUTLER], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3887) to amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 with respect to 
the ratemaking elements for the trans- 
portation of mail by air carriers, intro- 
duced by Mr. THurmonp (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
effect of the bill is to make the domestic 
trunk airline system ineligible for sub- 
sidy, either for domestic service or for 
service to points outside the continental 
limits of the United States, which are 
essentially integral parts of the system. 
It would also remove eligibility of a car- 
rier for any route it may hereafter be 
awarded which precisely parallels, non- 
stop, a route over 50 miles in length 
which is operated by another carrier in- 
eligible for subsidy on that route. The 
eligibilities of local service carriers and 
other carriers would not be changed. 

Mr. President, it was never intended 
by the Congress or the air carriers that 
subsidies to trunkline carriers should be 
permanent. The subsidy was granted 
for the purpose of assisting the carriers 
during the period of their infancy. Dur- 
ing the period 1939-57, total subsidies 
to air carriers was $779,357,000, of 
which approximately $190 million went 
to trunkline carriers. Now the time has 
come to emphasize the fact that the 
trunkline carriers have come of age. On 
July 1, 1957, the last trunkline carrier 
came off subsidy. This bill will put the 
American public on notice that the do- 
mestic trunk carriers are now competing 
on their own, without benefit of the un- 
earned subsidies from taxpayers’ dollars. 

The reasons for the enactment of the 
proposed legislation, however, are not 
economic alone. The passage of this bill 
would lead to decisions more in harmony 
with the public interest, and to route 
assignment cases which are decided more 
on the basis of facts and less on the 
basis of pressure. 

Although the Civil Aeronautics Act 
provides that certificates for new routes 
are to be granted by the Board on the 
basis of public convenience and neces- 
sity, there is doubt that the law is always 
administered in this way. The doubt, 
moreover, is often greater in the more 
important cases, for the rewards which 
are at stake in those cases are so much 
greater. In some respects the rewards 
are even greater than those represented 
by TV channels, and the recent hearings 
of the House Subcommittee on Legisla- 
tive Oversight have shown the intense 
behind-the-scenes pressures which have 
been applied to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in attempts to in- 
fluence decisions. 

The potentially greater value of an 
airline route, compared to a TV channel, 
lies in the subsidy available to the former. 
Under the Civil Aeronautics Act, once a 
carrier is certificated for carriage of 
mail, the Board fixes its rate of pay for 
carrying the mail at a sufficiently high 
level to give the carrier what it needs to 
enable it to serve the needs of commerce, 
the postal service, and the national de- 
fense. The Board has generally held 
this to mean enough money to make up 
any losses, and, in addition, to pay the 
carrier a profit—usually calculated as a 
return on investment of about 8 percent. 
. Thus, once a carrier gets a route, it 
is pretty well assured of a profit on it— 
or at least of breaking even. This is 
after all operating expenses, including, 
of course, salaries of top officers. The 
most dramatic single piece of evidence 
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in point is that no one has ever heard 
of a certificated airline becoming bank- 
rupt. 

It is thus clear that it is to the interest 
of the airline managements merely to be 
in the business, which is almost riskless 
so far as their own personal security is 
concerned. Once in the business, it is to 
the airline managements’ interest to 
build up the size of their route structure; 
because by so doing they acquire a 
greater number of local pressure groups 
throughout the country who will, often 
uncritically, support the company’s 
aspirations. The more there are of such 
local interests, the more difficult it be- 
comes for the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to develop a route structure which is 
sound and is best designed to serve the 
national interest. It is also in the inter- 
est of the airline managements to have 
a large, rather than a small, company, 
first, because subsidy claims in bad times 
will be larger. Secondly, insofar as they 
include a claim for operating profit, that 
profit will presumably be a larger dol- 
lar figure than in the case of a smaller 
company, since the percentage will be 
computed on a larger dollar base. 

If subsidy is available to a carrier 
(certificated for the carriage of mail) 
over any route obtained by Civil Aero- 
nautics Board assignment, there is no 
business risk faced by a carrier in its 
route applications. Although there is 
no absolute guaranty that the Board 
would grant subsidy, it is almost certain 
that it would—particularly if the alter- 
native were bankruptcy or wholesale 
Suspension of service to many small 
points. 

Under the proposed legislation, the 
carriers would merely have to shoulder 
the normal business responsibility of 
taking calculated risks in their route ap- 
plications. They would be forced to 
make a hard factual analysis of whether 
they could operate the route profitably. 
Obviously if they were sure they could 
not, there would be no application for 
the route, and no pressures on the 
Board to grant it. 

Mr. President, I hope the committee 
will commence hearings on this bill at 
the earliest time possible. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to join the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. TuHurmonp] in 
sponsoring a bill which would make our 
domestic trunk airlines ineligible for 
any further subsidies for their domestic 
routes. 

The domestic trunk lines have re- 
ceived almost $200 million in subsidy 
for domestic operations since the pas- 
sage of the Civil Aeronautics Act in 
1938. The subsidies may well have been 
necessary at the time the act was 
passed. But that is no longer true. 
They were intended to help the airlines 
get started, but they were never in- 
tended to underwrite them indefinitely. 

In line with this, the President in his 
budget message for the fiscal year 1959 
stated that we should do all we can to 
reduce and ultimately eliminate all air- 
line subsidies. This legislation is an 


important step toward accomplishing 
that objective. 

Because of subsidies still necessary in 
the international field, and for local 
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service and helicopter operations, it is 
not yet feasible to eliminate all airline 
subsidies. Consequently, we must take 
one thing at a time, and this legislation 
would prevent the recurrence of sub- 
sidies in an area where none are needed. 
The domestic operations of all 12 do- 
mestic trunk lines have been free of 
subsidy since last June. Nine of these 
carriers have been off subsidy for the 
last 6 years or longer. The year by year 
increase in the total amount of subsidy 
for local service and helicopter opera- 
tions, which unlike the trunkline opera- 
tions, would not exist except for those 
subsidies, provides all the more reason 
for making sure that subsidies cannot 
be paid where they are not necessary. 

Subsidies can be justified only when 
necessary goods or services would not 
exist at all without the subsidy, or, al- 
though such goods or services would be 
available without subsidy, we feel that 
much greater amounts of them are de- 
sirable and we are, therefore, willing 
to subsidize additional production. 

Neither of these conditions exist in 
domestic trunk air transportation today. 
There are three or more carriers com- 
peting directly on most major routes. 
Most of these carriers have had no sub- 
sidy for years. It is, therefore, clear 
that we do not have to provide subsidy 
in order to provide competition. 

Nor is subsidy desirable in the interest 
of providing a greater amount of com- 
petition than we already have. The 
benefits to the public that flow from 
putting a fourth or fifth carrier on a 
route are conjectural at best, and cer- 
tainly not great enough to justify sub- 
sidizing that additional carrier. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has, in 
fact, been indicating for many years its 
disapproval of new route grants which 
would lead to subsidy. One of the major 
route grants to a small carrier in the 
past 2 years was premised to a great 
extent on the belief that this route 
would free the carrier from subsidy. 
Shortly after the route was granted the 
Board indicated its intent to terminate 
the subsidy to that carrier, and did in 
fact so terminate it. 

The problem, however, is to make ab- 
solutely certain that subsidy cannot be 
paid hereafter for domestic trunk air 
transportation. The only way to do this 
is by legislation, because we all know 
perfectly well that any applicant for a 
route can always make out some sort of 
ease, and the complexity of the Govern- 
ment, and the growing complexity of 
aviation, are such that even a well 
staffed Federal agency cannot be ex- 
pected to analyze all these cases with 
sufficient thoroughness so that a high 
percentage of the decisions will sub- 
sequently prove to have been sound. 
Thus, with the best will in the world, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board can grant 
routes expecting no subsidy to result, 
yet large subsidies could follow. This 
is apparent from the sizable subsidy ap- 
plication filed last year by one trunk 
carrier, and the subsidy requests in the 
all cargo industry which are being made 
in spite of frequent disavowals in past 
years of any intention on the part of 
those carriers to claim subsidy. 
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I think that if we do not take this 
step now we are risking tens of millions 
of dollars of subsidy payments in the 
future, and I repeat that if those pay- 
ments actually develop they will be to 
underwrite duplicatory and fundamen- 
tally uneconomic and unnecessary serv- 
ices. 

All my colleagues are conversant with 
the plight of the railroads today. Their 
grave problems are in part the long-term 
legacy of laying hundreds of miles of 
track in the 19th century, not to serve 
the public, but to sell stock. In the 
airline field, granting routes which turn 
out not to be needed by the public, and 
then subsidizing them, throws on the 
Federal Government the same losses and 
penalties for bad business judgment as 
have been suffered many times in the 
past by the stockholders of the railroads. 

This in turn is one of the reasons why 
many of us have fought hard in recent 
years to get the Government out of 
private business, and obviously this leg- 
islation would conform generally to that 
approach. It would also reflect the 
reservations which some of us have as 
to the ability of administrative agencies, 
in the long run, to provide as sound and 
logical a development for an industry, 
and for the public which it serves, as 
would be provided by the industry oper- 
ating essentially on its own and under 
a minimum of regulation. This is not 
to suggest that regulation is undesirable. 
In some instances it is necessary. But 
there are certain weaknesses inherent in 
the administrative process which have 
caused some to feel that where regula- 
tion can be minimized the public in- 
terest will eventually be better served. 
The legislation I am cosponsoring would 
remove from the regulatory sphere a 
complex and time-consuming matter 
which has been subject to much mis- 
understanding, misinterpretation, abuse, 
and criticism, and which is no longer a 
necessary part of the law. 

In so doing, this legislation actually 
just reduces to concrete terms a clause 
which has been in the Civil Aeronautics 
Act since it was passed in 1938. Section 
406 (b) of the act states that the Board 
is to pay subsidy to carriers if they need 
it and if they have “honest, economical, 
and efficient management.” Thus it is 
apparent that Congress intended in 1938 
to premise subsidy eligibility on highly 
efficient management performance. The 
Government, of course, has a right to 
expect no less than that for its money. 
But it is asking a great deal of any Gov- 
ernment agency to determine from the 
outside whether a company is or is not 
efficient, and it is asking almost the im- 
possible to expect the agency so to char- 
acterize a company publicly. This is 
evidenced by the fact that, so far as I 
know, the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
not once in the 20 years since the act 
was passed categorically labeled a car- 
rier as inefficient. Now that the domes- 
tic industry has attained enough ma- 
turity and stability so that it is fair to 
test its efficiency by the normal business 
standard of profit and loss, I think it 
behooves us to discard the earlier gen- 
eralized test with its inherent suscepti- 
bility to abuse. 
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I think this legislation would be good 
for the airlines themselves. The com- 
pany that stands on its own two feet will 
be a stronger company. Over a period 
of time subsidy can have a deadening 
effect on an industry. There is all the 
difference in the world between a man- 
agement which knows that it can be 
bailed out of its mistakes by subsidy, 
and one which knows that it is subject 
to the normal business risks. Subsidy 
was intended to help the airlines get 
started, and its termination now would 
be intended to help them be the best 
operators, during the maturity of their 
business existence, that they can pos- 
sibly be. 

I believe all 12 of the domestic trunk- 
lines have at one time or another reit- 
erated their desire to operate without 
subsidy. They are all mature com- 
panies now, and they are all sizable ones 
as judged both by their routes and their 
annual revenues. It is time for them 
to match their actions to their words. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to have the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky join me as a co- 
author of the bill, and I wish to thank 
him for his fine statement. 

Mr. MORTON. I am happy to join 
with the Senator. I wish to support him 
in his request that the bill be given a 
hearing at this session of Congress. 


RACIAL SEPARATION CUSTOMS IN 
THE SOUTH AND ANTI-AMERICAN 
FEELINGS OVERSEAS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
former Member of this body, speaking 
in Washington, D. C., on May 18 before 
a convention of the leftwing organiza- 
tion known as Americans for Democratic 
Action, has made a statement in regard 
to which I feel impelled to comment. 

Former Senator Herbert Lehman of 
New York is quoted in the Washington 
Star as having declared that “we are 
losing the battle of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America in Little Rock, Charles- 
ton, and Richmond.” 

This is the same old fallacious argu- 
ment that racial separation customs in 
the South have inspired anti-American 
feelings overseas. 

It is quite true that there has been an 
increase in anti-American sentiment in 
many foreign countries, but the cause of 
this has not been the southern policy of 
separate racial development, the time- 
tested policy which is the bulwark of 
good race relations. 

Rather, the cause of this anti-Ameri- 
can feeling has been the intensive drive 
by certain parties, pursuing their own 
highly questionable aims, to break down 
the tested southern pattern, by forcibly 
mixing the races in the public schools 
and elsewhere, and thus inevitably 
creating racial tension and sometimes 
racial violence. 

Furthermore, these politicians have 
not hesitated to sacrifice America’s 
foreign relations to their own political 
ends. They pretend that their primary 
concern is with our foreign relations, 
when actually they are mainly inter- 
ested in bringing about racial integra- 
tion. They are not even attempting to 
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take a constructive approach toward 
race relations as a means of improving 
our foreign relations. They are using 
our foreign relations as a weapon to bring 
about racial integration in this country. 

As the late Herbert Ravenel Sass re- 
cently pointed out in the Atlantic 
Monthly: 

We have permitted the subject of race 
relations in the United States to be used not 
as it should be used, as a weapon for Amer- 
ica, but as a weapon for the narrow designs 
of the new aggressive Negro leadership in 
the United States. It cannot be so used 
without damage to this country, and that 
damage is beyond computation. Instead of 
winning for America the plaudits and trust 
of the colored peoples of Asia and Africa in 
recognition of what we have done for our 
colored people, our pro-Negro propagandists 
have seen to it that the United States ap- 
pears as an international Simon Legree—or 
rather a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde with the 
South in the villainous role, 


In effect, these integration zealots are 
blackmailing the United States. They 
warn that our foreign relations will suf- 
fer if there is any resistance to their 
program of forced integration. Then 
they make quite certain that this will 
be the result, by giving the greatest possi- 
ble and most highly distorted news cov- 
erage to any incidents that might occur, 
and by directing a constant barrage of 
antisouthern propaganda to overseas 
countries. 

Instead of playing up the benefits en- 
joyed by the Negro race in the United 
States—far greater than those enjoyed 
by Negroes in any African country—the 
antisouthern propagandists have ground 
out horror stories to fan the flames of 
the integration crusade. 

While this crude attempt to use the 
threat of bad foreign relations as a club 
to force the South to integrate has failed 
in its primary purpose, it has caused 
grave damage to United States relations 
with certain foreign countries. 

There is mounting evidence that the 
racial issues stirred up for domestic po- 
litical purposes are being turned against 
American interests abroad. The anti- 
southern propaganda, which has been 
circulated abroad by South-hating 
American politicians, has turned out to 
be anti-American propaganda as well. 
Reporting on this situation, an American 
correspondent in France recently com- 
mented as follows: 

At the moment when violent trouble broke 
out at Little Rock, the propaganda circulated 
by services under the control of the ad- 
ministration but paid for by American tax- 
payers, was bitterly and aggressively partial. 
Such considerations as American national 
interests and the influence of the United 
States in Western Europe were ruthlessly 
swept aside for the sake of proclaiming to 
the world the purity and righteousness of 
the administration. This policy did lasting 
harm to America as a whole. 

Here, the detestable anti-American agita- 
tion disseminated from America itself has 
continued to poison public opinion. 

There is much talk today among Ameri- 
cans themselves about the wave of hatred 
against them being propagated notably in 
France. How many stop to reflect upon the 
responsibility of the original Little Rock 
propagandists? 


I might mention, Mr. President, that 
I was in Europe myself at the time of the 
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Little Rock incident, and I was very much 
disturbed at the slant which was taken 
by the American newspapers on sale 
there, in their headlines and news stories 
as well as in their editorials. I was also 
very much upset at the tack which the 
United States Information Agency took 
in regard to this matter. 

Now that we have placed the blame 
for the deterioration of America’s foreign 
relations where it belongs, on the inte- 
gration propagandists; now that we have 
exposed the fallacy of Senator Lehman’s 
main underlying implication that it is 
the South's policy of racial separation 
which is responsible for anti-American 
feelings abroad, I should like to address 
myself to a more specific implication in 
the former Senator’s remarks. 

He speaks of this battle of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America as being lost in Little 
Rock, Charleston, and Richmond. Ad- 
mittedly, Charleston and Richmond are 
two of the most notable cities on this con- 
tinent, and two of the most significant 
cities in all the annals of American his- 
tory. But I should like to know just 
what it is that has occurred in Charles- 
ton, or in Richmond, in recent years, 
that the distinguished former Senator 
thinks has caused the attention of the 
colored peoples of Asia and Africa to be 
riveted on those two cities? By classify- 
ing them together with Little Rock, is 
he implying that Charleston and Rich- 
mond are focal centers of interracial 
violence? 

True, there was interracial violence 
at Little Rock, though the major violence 
that occurred there was committed by 
United States Army soldiers against 
white southerners and by the President 
of the United States against a sovereign 
State and against the Constitution. 

But what interracial violence has oc- 
curred in Charleston? If there has 
been any, during this century at least, 
I should like to hear of it. And when 
has there been any interracial violence 
in Richmond? I have not heard of any. 
It must exist only in the imagination of 
the distinguished former Senator. Per- 
haps he has been having nightmares 
about the wave of racial violence which 
is occurring in his own backyard and 
has, in his dreams, wishfully transported 
the locale of these disorders southward. 

Certainly the depicting of the South, 
instead of the North, as the home of 
racial violence, bears no relation to re- 
ality. A distinguished Richmond editor 
has recently speculated, and I think cor- 
rectly, that “there are more incidents 
of interracial violence on any Saturday 
night in Brooklyn than the whole of Vir- 
ginia would experience in a year.” 

Yes, indeed, Mr. President, if former 
Senator Lehman is truly concerned over 
the effect that race tension and race vio- 
lence in this country may have on our 
relations with foreign nations, he would 
do well to stop searching for interracial 
disorders in peaceful southern cities, 
such as Richmond and Charleston, and 
turn his attention instead to the vio- 
lence-ridden cities of his own State, 
which has one of the worst records in 
race relations of any State in the Union. 

We all remember the horrible race riot 
of 2 years ago that broke out on a lake 
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steamer out of Buffalo. And we have 
before us now the sordid spectacle that 
is going on in former Senator Lehman's 
own New York City, especially in Brook- 
lyn: The bloody interracial warfare en- 
gaged in by roving gangs of delinquents 
of different races; the interracial stab- 
bings that occur almost daily; the inter- 
racial rapes; the total breakdown of dis- 
cipline in the integrated school system; 
the assigning of policemen to patrol the 
schools to protect the pupils and teach- 
ers; and the necessity of setting up spe- 
cial schools to handle the more outrage- 
ous and more consistent perpetrators of 
interracial violence. 

No, Mr. President, it is not in the 
peaceful and racially separate schools of 
Richmond and Charleston that students 
stab one another in the corridors, that 
teachers are assaulted by students, that 
13-year-old girls are raped under the 
basement stairs by pupils. It is in the 
integrated school system of New York 
City that these things occur. 

Mr. President, I know that former 
Senator Lehman was sincere when he 
made his remarks about these southern 
cities. I know that he is genuinely con- 
cerned about the effects of events in these 
cities on our foreign relations. I know, 
in short, that his crocodile tears are real. 
I am sure, then, that it will bring a flush 
of shame to his cheeks and a pang of re- 
gret to his heart when he stops to real- 
ize that, instead of criticizing the South 
for political purposes, he could have ad- 
dressed his great talents to the fearful 
situation which exists in the crime-rid- 
den integrated schools of New York, a 
situation which brings glee to our 
enemies. and disgust to our friends 
abroad. 


THE SUPREME COURT—ADDRESS 
BY R. CARTER PITTMAN 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday evening, May 21, 1958, the 
Demosthenian Literary Society of the 
University of Georgia had the privilege, 
at its annual banquet, of listening to an 
extremely able address by Mr. R. Carter 
Pittman, of Dalton, Ga., one of the out- 
standing constitutional lawyers of this 
country. 

Mr. Pittman’s address dealt with a 
number of recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and 
their effect. What he said was extremely 
pertinent to one of the questions pending 
before this body, the bill S. 2646, reported 
favorably by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary on May 15, 1958, and now pending 
on the Senate Calendar, 

Because of its pertinency, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe many of my colleagues 
will wish to read the text of Mr. Pitt- 
man’s address; accordingly, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the full text of this 
address may be printed in the body of 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SUPREME Court Must Br PURGED 

The place of the judiciary in government 
is a subject of extraordinary interest at this 
time. It commands thoughtful and imme- 
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diate consideration by all people who love 
freedom and want to keep it. 

The framers of the Federal Constitution 
drew heavily on American, English, and 
world history when they came to frame the 
judiciary provisions of the Constitution in 
1787. Article III of the Federal Constitution 
vests all of the judicial power of the United 
States in courts whose judges must be eman- 
cipated from the fear of loss of tenure or 
pay except for misbehavior, in the hope that 
such judges, amenable to none except to the 
people by impeachment, would obey their 
oaths to support a Constitution which as- 
sures their tenure and pay, and thus pre- 
serve for all time that freedom for all which 
is protected by the document that protects 
their tenure and purses. 

In one of his orations Cicero said: 

“To be ignorant of what happened before 
you were born is to be ever a child.” 

Samuel Gardner, historian of the Puritan 
Revolution, put it this way: 

“A nation which easily casts itself loose 
from the traditions of the past loses steadi- 
ness of purpose, and ultimately wearied by 
excitement, falls into the arms of despot- 
ism.” 

In his Spirit of Laws Montesquieu said: 

“The deterioration of a government begins 
with the decay of the principles on which 
it was founded.” 

A patriotic, learned, upright and God- 
fearing judiciary, emancipated from control, 
except by the people, is the pride of creation’ 
and the finest flower of history. A judiciary 
composed of servile, incompetent, and god- 
less judges has always been the foul and 
effective tool of tyrants. The history books 
describe no characters of more infamy than 
the Jeffries and the Scroogs. 

After James I, founded of the dynasty of 
infamous English tyrants known as the 
Stuart Kings, came to the throne in 1603, 
he made this significant statement: 

“While I have the power of making judges 
and bishops, I will make that to be law and 
gospel which best pleases me.” 

The robes of the judiciary have, in all 
ages, lent an aura of respectability to the 
endeavors of designing men to assume and 
to exercise arbitrary power over the lives, 
liberties and properties of people. As Lord 
Camden said in the case of Hindson v. Ker- 
sey in 1780; “The discretion of a judge is 
the law of tyrants.” 

In 1942, Hitler said: 

“Judges who do not recognize the needs 
of the hour will be removed from office.” 

So they were—and replaced by corrupt 
and servile tools of his tyranny. 

In 1948, Vishinsky said: 

“Law is an instrument of politics * . 
There are libraries full of books trying to 
prove the contrary, but it is known to be a 
legal fiction.” 

Indeed the contrary is a “legal fiction” in 
Russia. 

In an address by E. Blythe Stason, dean of 
the University of Michigan Law School, be- 
fore the Chicago Bar -Association, published 
in the February 1958 issue of the Journal 
of the American Judicature Society, he em- 
phasized that in Russia courts and judges 
are mere agencies of administration. He 
quoted from a leading textbook on the Soviet 
judiciary: “The judge of the Soviet 
courts * * carry out unswervingly the 
policy of a totalitarian dictatorship as ex- 
pressed in the statutes of the Soviet state.” 

Dean Stason continued: 

“Legal training is not necessary to attain 
a position on the bench in the U. S. S. R. 
Indeed, the level of even the general educa- 
tion of the Soviet judge is rather low. As 
late as 1947, a report from a convention of 
Soviet jurists stated that only 14.6 percent 
of the judges have legal education on the 
university level, and only 21.8 percent have 
received legal training in secondary schools. 
Thus, it would appear that about 64 percent 
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of Soviet Judges * * * lack any legal train- 


“The ministers of justice and the heads of 
the regional bureaus of justice are * * * 
authorized to impose disciplinary penalties 
upon judges for violation of ‘labor discipline,’ 
or to recommend the dismissal of judges to 
the local Soviets. Under such conditions the 
judge becomes more or less a pawn in the 
hands of a political administration. The de- 
sire for a bench made up of persons of in- 
dependence and ability seems not to have 
penetrated the steppes of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.” 

Communism may be safely and easily in- 
stituted where a congenial judicial climate 
exists. Communism cannot be instituted nor 
can it live in any country where all laws 
are made with the consent of the people, by 
representatives who may be defeated at the 
next election, and where learned, godly, and 
honorable judges, independent of all except 
the people, interpret the law. 

The people consent to laws in two ways 
only: Either laws grow out of the imme- 
morial customs of the people or they are 
made by the people themselves through rep- 
resentatives elected to assemblies for that 
purpose. James I and every other despotic 
English king, as well as Hitler, Mussolini, 
Stalin—and Roosevelt and Eisenhower, too— 
learned from history that government ac- 
cording to the will of rulers cannot be 
instituted or maintained where judges are 
selected by reason of their virtue and learn- 
ing in law, in the science of government, in 
history, and in the fundamental principles 
of freedom and where they are emancipated 
from all controls except control by the peo- 
ple. 

The indexes to legal periodicals in America 
have carried my name frequently during the 
last 10 years in connection with articles 
based on original research, in defense of the 
Federal judiciary and its constitutional 
powers. The subject has engaged my in- 
terest deeply because the judiciary is the key 
to liberty under law as it is the key to 
despotism. Hence what is here said is not 
said lightly. 

The condition of the Federal judiciary in 
America is fast approaching that which ex- 
ists in Russia. For example, who can explain 
with reason the appointment of Earl War- 
ren as Chief Justice? President Eisenhower 
is said to have tried and failed. What was 
there in the background, legal training, or 
character of Warren to cause President Eisen- 
hower to pass over every good lawyer and 
every good judge in America to elevate him 
above all of them to the highest judicial 
position in the world? 

In all literature no clearer description of 
Earl Warren may be found than that spoken 
of a bureaucrat on the floor of the United 
States Senate in 1825 by John Randolph, of 
Roanoke: 

“His mind is like the Susquehanna flats— 
naturally poor and made less fertile by cul- 
tivation. Never has ability so far below me- 
diocrity been so richly rewarded since 
Caligula’s horse was made consul.” 

The legal experience of Earl Warren, with 
that of two other members of the Supreme 
Court, does not add up to enough to make 
one of the three eligible to become a superior 
court judge under the constitutions of many 
American States. 

In volume 1, page 49, of his history, Tacitus 
seemed to describe such a ruler as would in- 
nocently name such a man to such a post: 

“He seemed greater than a private citizen 
while he was one, and by the consent of all 
would have been considered capable of gov- 
ernment, if he had not governed.” 

In recent hearings before the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate it was 
brought out that all except two of the pres- 
ent Supreme Court judges have habitually 
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and consistently held against actions of lower 
tribunals calculated to preserve our internal 
security as a nation and our safety as a peo- 
ple. Seven of the nine have consistently 
and habitually voted in favor of Communists 
and Communist causes. Part II of the hear- 
ings on Senate bill 2646 lists numerous cases 
im which the issue was clear cut between that 
which was American and anticommunistic 
and that which was un-American and com- 
munistic. It carries a tabulation of the votes 
of the present judges in 10 cases. To those 
cases 10 additional have been added, making 
20 for a new tabulation, All of those 20 cases 
appear in bound volumes 76 and 177 of the 
Supreme Court Reporter, and the unbound 
advance sheets, later to be volume 78. The 
oldest of the 20 cases considered is not more 
than 2 years. Here is the rollcall of judges 
in the 20 recent cases involving Communists 
and the internal security of our country. 


For Com- | For Amer- 
munists ica and 
and against} against 
Amer. Commu- 
nists 
20 0 
20 0 
20 0 
15 0 
19 1 
18 2 
9 1 
9 7 
, Se ee eet 4 15 


We describe these 20 cases briefiy. 

(1) In the Nelson case (decided April 2, 
1956) the Court held that the American 
States, which created the Federal Govern= 
ment and whose republican forms of govern- 
ment are guaranteed by the Federal Consti- 
tution, may no longer exercise the right of 
self-defense against communistic traitors 
seeking to undermine and destroy our free 
State governments. The Benedict Arnolds, 
Alger Hisses, and American Quislings are now 
the wards of Warren and his Court, 

(2) In the Slochower case (decided April 9, 
1956) States and municipalities were denied 
the power to discharge communistic teach- 
ers who refused to admit or deny their dis- 
loyalty. Those who shape the minds of our 
children may not be discharged for silence 
in a matter or charge involving simple in- 
tegrity and as to which any honorable man 
would welcome a chance to speak. 

(3) In the Communist Party case (decided 
April 30, 1956) the Court held that a finding 
by the Subversive Activities Control Board, 
affirmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, to the effect that 
the Communist Party of the United States 
was a “Communist-action organization” 
within the meaning of the Federal law, was 
a finding based on “tainted evidence” where 
it appeared that one or more of the witnesses 
might possibly have sworn falsely, even 
though there was ample evidence independ- 
ent of such witness or witnesses to demand 
the conclusion. With becoming modesty, the 
Court said: 

“Fastidious regard for the honor of the 
administration of justice requires the Court 
to make certain that the doing of justice [to 
Communists} be made so manifest that only 
irrational or perverse claims of its disregard 
can be asserted.” 

(4) In the Cole case (decided June 11, 
1956) the Court denied to the Federal Goy- 
ernment the power to discharge self-con- 
fessed Communist employees unless they 
hold “sensitive positions“ —a phrase no one 
can define. 

(5) In the Ben Gold case (decided Janu- 
ary 28, 1957) the Court reversed the convic- 
tion of a Communist perjurer who had 
falsely denied under oath that he was a 
member or supporter of the Communist 
Party, because the FBI had made inquiries 
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of some of the individuals who were jurors 
in that case as to their qualifications to try 
an entirely different and unrelated case in- 
yolving another Communist. 

(6) In the Witkovich case (decided April 
29, 1957) the Court denied to the Federal 
Government the right to question an alien, 
ordered to be deported, as to whether or not 

ne had attended Communist meetings while 
awaiting deportation. 

(7) In the Konigsberg case (decided May 
6, 1957) the Court held that a State may not 
deny a license to an applicant to practice law 
who refuses to deny membership in the 
Communist Party. 

(8) In the Schware case (decided May 6, 
1957) the Court held that a State may not 
raise or enforce effective barriers to deny to 
Communists admission to the practice of law 
in the courts of the States, and that to be a 
Communist is not a stigma. 

(9) In the Antonia Senter case (decided 
May 20, 1957) the Court enlarged its holding 
in the Witkovich case and rendered inef- 
fective the laws carefully drafted by Congress 
to protect our country from alien subversives. 
The Court ruled that the Attorney General 
had no authority to require an alien, who 
slipped into this country without right and 
who was awaiting deportation, to desist from 
further Communist activities. 

(10) In the Jencks case (decided June 3, 
1957) the Court held that the Federal Gov- 
ernment may not withhold from Communists, 
on trial for their treasonable perfidy, secret 
information gathered by investigators for the 
Government, so that American patriots are 
effectively prevented now from going to the 
aid of their country and informing against 
traitors, for fear of retaliation by Com- 
munist conspirators. 

(11) In the Yates case (decided June 17, 
1957) commonly known as the 14 Califor- 
nia Communists case, the Court held that 
the teaching and advocacy of the violent 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States, even with evil intent was not pun- 
ishable under the Smith Act if it was di- 
vorced from any effort to instigate action to 
that end. In other words, Communist trai- 
tors were rendered immune from Federal 
prosecution unless such traitors are caught 
in the act such as lighting a fuse. Under 
that decision Benedict Arnold would have 
gone free during the American Revolution 
because the only evidence against him was 
just a plan divorced from any effort, found 
in the boot of André, a British captain. If 
Alger Hiss were to be tried again, presumably 
the stolen secrets in pumpkins would not 
count. Under that decision, thrusting a dag- 
ger into the back of one’s country doesn’t 
count unless it goes through the heart. 

(12) In the Service case (decided June 17, 
1957) the Court denied to the Secretary of 
State the absolute discretion given to him 
by law to fire any employee in the interest 
of the United States. Sexual queers and 
Communist traitors may now work like mag- 
gots among the secrets in our State Depart- 
ment without fear of losing their jobs. In 
that particular case the FBI had a recording 
of a secret conversation between Service and 
the editor of a communistic magazine, made 
in the latter's hotel room. The defendant 
may yet be heard from that recording whis- 
pering about certain military plans of which 
he knew and which were “very secret.” 

(13) In the Watkins case (decided June 17, 
1957) the Court held that the Un-American 
Activities Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was powerless to pursue simple 
inquiries that have been found essential to 
the existence of every free government in the 
history of the world. There the Court held 
that a witness who admitted “I frankly co- 
operated with the Communist Party” should 
not be required to name his associates. Six 
members of the Court confessed their inabil- 
ity to distinguish between that which is 
American and that which is un-American 
and ridiculed the idea that communism may 
be un-American. The Court violated or dis- 
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regarded two plain and unambiguous pro- 
visions of the Constitution in its zeal to curb 
the constitutional powers of the House of 
Representatives. 

(14) In the Sweezy case (decided June 17, 
1957) the Court denied to the State of New 
Hampshire the right to question one of its 
university professors as to his advocacy of 
Marxism or his belief in communism, al- 
though the Constitution clearly leaves such 
matters exclusively to the States. 

(15) In the Raley, Stern and Brown case 
(decided June 24, 1957) the Court denied to 
the State of Ohio the right and power to re- 
quire one of its citizens to answer questions 
about Communist activities, asked of him by 
the Ohio Un-American Activities Commission, 
as authorized by the valid laws of Ohio and 
as to which the Supreme Court had no con- 
cern or jurisdiction. . 

(16) In the Flaxer case (decided June 24, 
1957) the Court set aside the contempt 
conviction of a Communist who refused to 
produce records of his Communist activities, 
subpenaed by the Internal Security Sub- 
committee of the United States Senate, even 
though the Constitution plainly says that 
each House of Congress shall make its own 
rules and in spite of the fact the fifth 
amendment, by its words and history, has no 
application to any proceeding except in a 
criminal case in a judicial proceeding. 

(17) In the Sacher case (decided June 24, 
1957) the Court reversed the contempt con- 
viction of an attorney at law who refused 
to tell the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee whether he was, or ever had been, a 
Communist. There again the Court usurped 
rulemaking power from the Senate and 
violated the Constitution. 

(18) In the Rowoldt case (decided Decem- 
ber 9, 1957) the Court canceled the depor- 
tation order of an alien Communist who 
entered the United States in 1914 and who 
admitted that he had been a member of 
the Communist Party and a worker in Com- 
munist causes such as a salesman of Com- 
munist literature during many of those 
years. The Court held that before an act 
of Congress designed to protect this country 
against Communist subversives could be ap- 
plied against such an alien, it must be made 
to appear affirmatively that activity in the 
Communist Party was a meaningful associa- 
tion with political implications and that the 
alien committed himself to the Communist 
Party in consciousness that he was joining 
an organization * * * which operates as a 
distinct and active political organization. 
Who ever heard of such a rule as that? 
Who ever heard of anyone so ignorant as 
not to know the answer to such a fõol 
question, without any proof whatever? 

(19) In the Heikkinen case (decided Janu- 
ary 6, 1958) the Supreme Court reviewed 
and reversed the conviction of an alien who 
was conclusively shown to have been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party from 1923 to 
1930, 1932, 1947, and 1948, and who had 
gone to a Communist school in Russia be- 
tween 1932 and 1935 to learn the newest 
techniques for destroying free government 
in America, This Communist traitor was 
convicted in a Federal District Court of Wis- 
consin and his conviction was upheld by the 
Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals under the 
Immigration Act of 1917 which made it 
unlawful for an alien to willfully fail or 
refuse to leave the United States within 
6 months on order of deportation, or to 
willfully fail or refuse to make application 
for travel or other documents necessary for 
departure, or who seeks to hamper his own 
deportation, or who willfully fails or refuses 
to present himself for deportation at a time 
when ordered to do so. The reason given 
by the Court for keeping that man in Amer- 
ica was that the Government did not show 
the willingness of any country to receive 
him. Under that ruling Communists may 
not be deported to Russia if Russia will not 
receive them. Even a sociological judge 
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should know that Russia will never accept 
one of its deported agents so long as that 
agent has a license from the Supreme Court 
of the United States, such as was given in 
the Witkovich case and the Senter case, 
to roam at large and ply his treasonable 
trade in the country it seeks to destroy. 

(20) In the Harmon and Abramowitz cases 
(decided as companion cases on March 3, 
1958) the Court required Wilber Brucker, 
Secretary of the Army, to cancel what is 
known as a general discharge under hon- 
orable conditions, for Harmon and Abramo- 
witz and give to them an unqualified hon- 
orable discharge, which is the kind received 
by every honorable soldier that has ever 
tendered his life or spilled his blood at the 
altar of American freedom. The reason 
Harmon and Abramowitz were given quali- 
fied discharges was because of Communist 
activities on their part. Those traitorous 
soldiers did not contest the ruling that their 
retention in the Army was inconsistent with 
national security. What they contended 
and what the Supreme Court held was that 
to be and to play the part of a Communist 
traitor in the United States Army is Honor- 
able—with a capital “H.” 

Eighteen of the cases listed above were 
cases in which the Supreme Court reversed 
the rulings of lower Federal courts or the 
highest courts of sovereign States. Only two 
were cases in which lower courts were af- 
firmed and in each of those cases the lower 
‘courts would certainly have held otherwise, 
except for previous decisions of the Supreme 
Court which were thought to be controlling. 

No fair person can read those 20 cases 
without suspecting that there are at least 
5 members of the Court who have a fellow 
feeling for Communists, What else can ex- 
plain why they exhibit evidence of personal 
insult and wounded feelings when a Com- 
munist is assailed? Why they should be so 
solicitous about the welfare and safety of 
Communists is a question for determination 
by those in the Congress who have the duty 
and power to investigate. 

On February 22, 1957, the General Assem- 
bly of Georgia adopted a resolution request- 
ing that impeachment proceedings be in- 
stituted against 6 members of the Supreme 
Court by reason of high crimes, misdemean- 
ors, and misconduct, as set forth in that 
resolution, There was a hue and cry by 
some who never read the resolution. Fellow 
travelers and the ill-informed tried to laugh 
if off—and everyone was ill-informed who 
depended on the newspapers for information. 

The Georgia impeachment resolution 
cited and analyzed 18 cases in which it was 
alleged that 6 members of the Court had 
been guilty of such high crimes and mis- 
demeanors as to demand impeachment. Only 
2 of those 18 cases are listed above. They 
are the Nelson case and the Slochower case. 
A new resolution should list at least 40 re- 
cent cases involving Communists that con- 
vict certain Supreme Court Judges of such 
misdemeanors as demands their removal 
from the bench, in the interest of the in- 
ternal security of the United States, if for 
no other. 

After referring to some of the cases ana- 
lyzed above, one of the witnesses before the 
Internal Security Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate, a few weeks ago, an outstanding student 
of the Constitution and lawyer of Pennsyl- 
vania, said: 

“Can the logical and orderly sequence of 
these cases be but an accident? There are 
not a few * * who suspect one member of 
the United States Supreme Court as being 
under Communist discipline, and another as 
being subject to their blackmail, and another 
as knowingly following their desires out of 
political ambitions and another as being 
sympathetic with communism because of 
his associations with so many of them as 
personal friends, and including members of 
his family, and a fifth as being motivated by 
@ resentment of a religious nature.” 
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The late H. L. Mencken pointed in the 
same direction in his secret notebook, pub- 
lished recently under the title, “Minority Re- 
port.” On page 172, he said: 

“Probably the worst thing that has hap- 
pened in America in my time is the decay of 
confidence in the courts. No one can be sure 
any more that in a given case they will up- 
hold the plainest mandate of the Constitu- 
tion. On the contrary, everyone begins to 
be more or less convinced in advance that 
they won't. Judges are chosen not because 
they know the Constitution and are in favor 
of it, but precisely because they appear to 
be against it.” 

If it had not been made to appear that 
some of the men named to the Court were 
violently against the Constitution, as 
Mencken said, it is unlikely that they would 
have been appointed, Not one man on the 
Court had, before his appointment, ever ut- 
tered a word or written a sentence that was 
ever published, so far as we can find, evi- 
dencing that he had studied the Constitu- 
tion, understood it, and was in favor of it. 

If there is any man living today who 
should know something about the Commu- 
nist conspiracy, that man should be John 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. At the national con- 
vention of the American Legion in 1957, he 
alluded to some of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court which give aid and comfort 
to the Communist enemy, saying: 

“We face a regenerated domestic branch 
of the international conspiracy, making 
plans to exploit recent Court decisions and 
highly optimistic for the future.” 

Commenting on some of those decisions 
George Sokolsky, the noted newspaper col- 
umnist, and a Russian himself, who learned 
about communism at its source, said: 

“When, in a court, the United States is 
consistently the loser, the subject requires 
very profound consideration. Maybe the 
United States needs an American Supreme 
Court.“ 

After the decisions of May 17, 1957, which 
deprived our Government of the essential 
means for defending itself against traitors, 
Congressman Howard W. Smith, author of 
the Smith Act, said: 

“I am not surprised, I do not recall any 
case decided by the present Court that the 
Communists have lost.” 

At about the same time the New York 
Daily News said: 

“In decision after decision, the Warren 
Supreme Court has befriended the Commu- 
nists and their Kremlin masters, and has 
weakened the defenses of the American 
people against this enemy.” 

Those quotations, with many others of 
like tenor, may be found on pages 290 and 
291 of part II of the published hearings 
referred to above. 

Shortly after the decisions of May 17, 1957, 
Miss Stephanie Horvath, an undercover de- 
tective of the New York City Police Depart- 
ment, testified before the Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the Senate. Her testimony 
may be found on page 4571 of part 79 of the 
subcommittee hearings. She testified that 
she attended a Communist meeting in New 
York City, held at Carnegie Hall on July 
24, 1957, and that she made stenographic 
notes of the speeches made there. 

She quoted John Gates, editor of the Daily 
Worker as saying: 

“Iam proud of the modest but very impor- 
tant part that the Daily Worker played in 
helping to bring about this victory.” 

John T. McManus, the brazen editor of the 
pro-Communist National Guardian and long 
known for his Communist associations, was 
heard to say: 

“It is, in my opinion, no accident that the 
Warren Court—and Warren is no accident 
either—had the courage and determination 
to right the wrongs of the Vinson Court. 
I think we must look back also over 
the behavior of some of the Federal judi- 
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clary, and set aside a special niche for Jus- 
tices Black and Douglas.” 

When one of the leaders in the movement 
to substitute a government of flesh for a 
government of law boasts that “Warren is no 
accident” and is in their hands, and when 
Warren acts like he is no accident and is in 
their hands, it is time for the representatives 
of the people to start asking a few questions 
of those who should know the answers. It 
is time also for the people to replace those 
Members of the Congress who are afraid to 
ask questions. 

In a series of lectures at Harvard Univer- 
sity published only a few weeks ago, Judge 
Learned Hand, of New York, pointed out 
many instances in which the present Su- 
preme Court has leaped the bounds of the 
Constitution to roam at large, tinkering here, 
experimenting there, and destroying land- 
marks everywhere. Commenting on the 
constitutional barriers that the Supreme 
Court laid waste so ruthlessly in the school 
cases, Judge Hand thought it “curious” that 
the Court could not see as big a thing as the 
5th section of the 14th amendment which 
denied to it jurisdiction to decide as it did. 
He continued: 

“I cannot frame any definition that will ex- 
plain when the Court will assume the role of 
a third legislative chamber and when it will 
limit its authority to keeping Congress and 
the States within their accredited authority. 
* * * I hope that it may be regarded as per- 
missible for me to say that I kave never been 
able to understand on what basis it does or 
can rest except as a coup de main.” 

The Georgia impeachment resolution cites 
the case of Bridges v. Wiron (decided on 
June 18, 1945). There is a strange connec- 
tion between that case and the School case 
that was not noticed in the Georgia resolu- 
tion nor elsewhere. 

In the Bridges case the Supreme Court re- 
versed an order requiring the deportation of 
the alien Harry Bridges, because certain 
harmless, inconsequential unsworn, hearsay 
evidence was admitted in the record against 
Bridges. There the Court held that the use 
of such harmless, hearsay and nonlegal evi- 
dence “runs counter to the notion of fairness 
on which our legal system is founded.” 

Thus the Communist Bridges was saved to 
serve the cause of communism in America 
because something was allowed to creep into 
the record against Bridges that had no busi- 
ness there. Bridges was a Communist— 
mind you. 

In National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, Inc. v. McGrath (decided April 
30, 1951) a whole nest of Communists was 
involved. In that case the Supreme Court 
held that the use of nonlegal hearsay evi- 
dence to blacklist a Communist organization 
was “abhorrent to free men.“ 

However, in the school cases of May 17, 
1954, the Court based its decision entirely 
and exclusively upon nonlegal hearsay and 
unsworn evidence—not made a part of the 
records below but brought into the Supreme 
Court through a back door—not through the 
clerk’s office—by sociological tramps—and 
secretly slipped into the record by the 
Court itself. Thus we have one rule for 
Communists in America and an entirely 
different and secretive rule for Americans in 
America. Communists are now the cher- 
ished mentors and privileged pets of some 
Supreme Court Judges who violate ele- 
mental rules of evidence to do for them 
that which would be “abhorrent to free 
men” if done against them. 

The hearsay brought in by the Court it- 
self in footnote 11 of the Brown School case 
was “claims of social scientists” as to the 
dependence of individual Negroes on the 
position of his racial group in the com- 
munity. In the Beauharnais case (decided 
April 28, 1952) where racial questions were 
involved, Justice Frankfurter, speaking for 
a majority of six judges, rejected sociology, 
ecology, and authoropology as unworthy of 
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consideration by upright judges in racial 
matters, saying: 

“Only those lacking responsible humility 
will have a confident solution for problems 
as intractable as frictions attributable to 
differences of race“ * *. It is not within 
our competence to confirm or deny claims 
of social scientists as to the dependence of 
the individual on the position of his racial 
or religious group in the community.” 

The lesson and the moral taught by the 
Supreme Court in these cases is that hear- 
say in any form may not be used against 
Communists, or Communist causes, but 
hearsay compounded with sociology and 
phychology may be freely used in favor of 
Communists or Communist causes—such as 
race-mixing for everyone except themselves. 

We are nearing the end of a strange revo- 
lution and don't realize it. Successful rev- 
olutions do not come suddenly and dra- 
matically. Revolutions are won or lost in the 
hearts and minds of men, long before they 
are dramatized on battlefields or consoli- 
dated in constitutional conventions, Suc- 
cessful revolutions result from long and 
careful preparation. Outbreaks of violence 
are but the outward evidence of change. 
They are but breakers on the shores of time. 
The American Revolution began 16 years be- 
for the Declaration of Independence and 
ended 16 years later when the Bill of Rights 
was adopted on December 15, 1791. We have 
lost the revolution. Our Constitution, our 
country and our freedom are ripe fruit for 
Communist picking. 

It does not require unusual mental astute- 
ness for a hunter to determine the species 
of an animal by the footprints he makes as 
he passes. Indians could tell at a glance. 
They could track white men by the leaves 
they disturbed long after they 
one who knows a smattering of history and 
has brains enough to reason, that which our 
Supreme Court has done and is doing is 
not difficult to understand. Some of those 
judges think they have found the bag of 
gold at the end of the rainbow. The gold 
at the end of their rainbow is in the mines 
of Siberia, and “Our harps are upon the 
willows.” 

Our Constitution contains the seeds of 
its own destruction. It also contains the 
seed of its own survival. The Members of 
the Congress may yet restore constitutional 
government in America by doing what they 
said they would do when they swore they 
would support the Constitution. Some cry 
“The Court must be curbed.” That is not 
enough. The Court must be purged. 

The Potomac in olden days was associated 
with grand men like George Mason and 
George Washington. One was the brains and 
the other the sword of revolution. In Oc- 
tober 1792 George Mason was buried at the 
edge of an old field near Gunston Hall, 13 
miles downstream from Mount Vernon. He 
had penned the most influential constitu- 
tional documents ever penned by man. He 
lived barely long enough to see the Bill of 
Rights he had written and fought for 
adopted as the first 10 amendments. 

On the following day the 5 sons and 4 
daughters gathered in the library at Gunston 
Hall for the reading of his solemn will. It 
had been written in 1773, just as the Revo- 
lution appeared to be one that would result 
in the loss of much American blood. One 
paragraph of that will mirrored the man: 

“I recommend it to my sons from my own 
experience in life, to prefer the happiness 
of independence and a private station to the 
troubles and vexation of public business; 
but, if either their own inclinations or the 
necessity of the times should engage them 
in public affairs, I charge them on a father's 
blessing never to let the motives of private 
interest or ambition induce them to betray, 
nor the terrors of poverty and disgrace, or 
the fear of danger or of death, deter them 
from asserting the liberty of their country 
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and endeavoring to transmit to their poster- 
ity those sacred rights to which themselves 
were born.” 

If a majority of our Representatives in 
Congress would find themselves in Mason's 
mirror there would be no qualms about curb- 
ing the Court now, and purging the Court 
would follow in due course in accordance 
with Mason’s liberal plan of impeachment 
for misdemeanors or misconduct which was 
embodied in section 4 of article II of the 
Constitution in 1787. Warren Hastings was 
then being impeached for high crimes and 
misdemeanors in the British Parliament. 
The impeachment provision proposed by 
George Mason in Philadelphia was adopted 
on September 8, 1787. At that time as now, 
the word “misdemeanor” meant misbehavior 
or misconduct. That was first made plain 
when Madison's Secret Notes were published 
around 1835. John Marshall and Jefferson, 
for example, were dead before that secret 
was revealed. 

In the debate on the impeachment clause 
Mason pointed out the necessity of making 
impeachment in order, as he stated, 
that “attempts to subvert the Constitution” 
might be conveniently and adequately dealt 
with by the people, acting through their 
Representatives in the Congress. Over vio- 
Jent objection by Madison that Mason's pro- 
posal will be equivalent to a tenure during 
the pleasure of the Senate, the proposal was 
adopted by a vote of 8 States to 3. The 
Delegates from Virginia stood with Mason 
against the so-called Father of the Constitu- 
tion in 1787. May God give us men with 
courage to stand with him now to thwart 
attempts to subvert the Constitution by the 
guardians of the Constitution. 

R. Carter PITTMAN. 

DALTON, Ga. 


ACTION NEEDED TO STEM THE 
RECESSION 


Mr. SYMINGTON. The economic re- 
cession has been under way—all down- 
ward—for almost 9 months. 

During the past 4 or 5 months of this 
decline we have been greeted with many 
optimistic proclamations to the effect 
that the economy is leveling off; and that 
we are about to turn the corner. 

Mr. President, the hard facts do not 
support such optimism and do not justify 
inaction. 

Unless we take positive action soon, it 
is not pleasant to consider what we may 
find around the corner, if and when we 
do turn it. 

Billions of dollars in production of 
goods and services have been, and are, 
continuing to be, lost, as capital and 
labor remain idle. 

Much more than wishful thinking is 
required to get us back, even to the level 
of a few months ago. 

I was much impressed by the analysis 
of the economy presented by the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas] in 
the Senate on May 19. 

Further, in this connection, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor a thought-pro- 
voking editorial entitled “Time to Rout 
the Recession,” published in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of May 18, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louls Post-Dispatch of 

May 18, 1958] 
Time To ROUT THE RECESSION 

“Wait and see” has had a fair trial. The 
time has now come for the administration 
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and Congress to mové in massively to halt 
the recession. Let politics be adjourned. 
Let Republicans and Democrats unite to put 
the Nation back on the road to that economic 
growth which is indispensable to both our 
domestic welfare and international leader- 
ship. 

Last week’s business barometers estab- 
lished beyond question that the long-hoped- 
for upturn has not arrived, and that this is 
the severest of the three postwar recessions. 
Gross national product in the first quarter 
was revealed to have fallen farther than at 
first reported—to an annual rate of 422 bil- 
lions, or 4 percent off the 1957 peak of 439 
billions. ‘This is not a catastrophic decline, 
but its gravity is illuminated by noting that 
to achieve the rate of growth which the 
Rockefeller report found desirable for the 
full employment of our human and material 
resources we ought to be producing this year 
at a rate of 460 billions instead of 422. 

Nor does the second quarter show sub- 
stantial improvement over the first. On the 
contrary, the Federal Reserve Board index 
of industrial production for April fell another 
2 points to 126—14 percent off the peak, the 
lowest level since 1954. Steel shipments 
have recovered little from the first-quarter 
doldrums which found them 38 percent be- 
low last year. As pointed out by the guar- 
anty survey, a most conservative source, cap- 
ital spending has fallen much more drasti- 
cally than in 1954 and shows no sign of re- 
covering this year. Businesses are still 
liquidating inventories, but sales have 
shrunk even faster, with the result that in- 
ventory reduction—which means weak de- 
mand from business for new goods—is likely 
to continue. Unemployment remains about 
5 million or 7.5 percent of the labor force, 
and is widely expected to reach 6 million with 
the influx of school graduates into the labor 
market in June. 

There are some encouraging indices. Re- 
tail sales went up 2 percent in April. Hous- 
ing starts rose by 6 percent over March. 
Some improvement in machine tool produc- 
tion is reported. But over-all, the upturn 
has failed so far to develop. The Guaranty 
Survey finds “no clear-cut improvement” in 
those basic business indicators which her- 
alded the upturns of 1949 and 1954, and 
concludes that “there continue to be several 
formidable obstacles in the path of early 
revival.” Briefiy, the obstacles are that busi- 
nessmen are spending much less than last 
year, consumers somewhat less, and Govern- 
ment not enough more to offset the deficit 
in other areas of demand. 

Can we afford to go on waiting and seeing? 
The Post-Dispatch thinks not. 

The case for waiting rests partly on the 
hope that continued stagnation will force 
prices and wages down to the point where 
demand will revive. But the factors work- 
ing for rigidity in the wage and price struc- 
ture seem to us formidable, Furthermore, 
the falling wages that would accompany fall- 
ing prices represent a contraction of pur- 
chasing power which might mean merely 
continued stagnation at a lower level. In 
that case the measures needed to induce re- 
covery would become more complex and 
drastic. Rather than go through a deflation 
which might or might not be suitably mild, 
the Nation would be wiser to build recovery 
on the existing price and wage structure— 
resolving, at the same time, to do better than 
it did last time in controlling the next in- 
flation. 

Another argument for waiting is that, as- 
suming recovery to be just around the cor- 
ner, antirecessionary measures taken now 
would come into full play at a time when 
they would aggravate inflation. This argu- 
ment has considerable force, but on balance 
we think it must be rejected. Nobody can 
be certain that the assumed recovery is in 
fact around the corner, which seems to be a 
moving target. And though all can agree 
that inflation is a major long-term problem 
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to be dealt with, the immediate problem of 
first priority is the idle mills, the bulging 
warehouses, the lagging trade, the shrinking 
transportation, the 6 million unemployed 
who are steadily moving nearer the end of 
their resources. 7 

So it seems to us much preferable to tackle 
the recession now, with measures strong 
enough to rout it and yet flexible enough 
to be withdrawn once recovery is assured. 

Action is needed not only for the Nation’s 
domestic welfare, but because at a time of 
world struggle for leadership we dare not 
risk a prolonged economic crisis that would 
dangerously weaken the Free World. Britain 
and Western Europe are certain to be in- 
fected if our recession goes on much longer. 
Latin America is already feeling it: some of 
those stones thrown at Vice President Nrxon 
might have been withheld had commodity 
markets been firmer. 

Nowadays, with Russia and China steadily 
expanding their output, the production and 
wealth that are lost in a prolonged slump in 
the United States cannot be safely foregone. 
Imagine what could be done with the $38 
billion of gross national product that meas- 
ures the deficit between our present rate 
of output and that which we ought to be 
maintaining for a healthy rate of growth. 
Translate $38 billion a year into national 
defense, into space exploration, into tech- 
nical assistance and capital expansion for 
underdeveloped lands, into schools, and hos- 
pitals and urban renewal at home, into im- 
proved machinery, better jobs, firmer profits, 
economic strength and confidence. The in- 
dex of lost production is the real index to 
watch. The Nation’s first responsibility is to 
bring that indicator down to zero. 

For these reasons we believe the time has 
come for the Federal Government to move 
powerfully and decisively against the reces- 
sion. We urge action by Congress and the 
administration to: 

Reduce excise taxes selectively in those 
industries hardest hit by the recession and 
most likely to be helped by reductions; 

Grant a quick, temporary tax cut for in- 
dividuals, concentrated in the income 
brackets where spending would be most 
affected; 

Adopt a selective, temporary form of fast 
amortization for corporations, designed to 
induce capital spending in those areas most 
likely to respond to such incentives; 

Speed up Government spending for use- 
ful purposes, and adopt a new public works 
program, such as the Gore bill, for quick- 
starting, short-term projects like schools 
and community improvements, the program 
to be expanded or contracted as needed next 
fall and winter. 

Equally as important as the precise steps 
to be taken is the attitude in which the prob- 
lem is approached. Congress and the ad- 
ministration need to join hands to give the 
people unqualified assurance that the time 
of waiting is over, that doubts and hesita- 
tions are put aside, that no step will be 
spared to put the unemployed back to work 
and set the Nation again on the path to 
healthy economic growth. 

That is the primary objective. Unless we 
attain it, our other great objectives, national 
and foreign, cannot be approached, 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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REDUCTION OR REPEAL OF 
EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, yester- 
day the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DovcLtas] submitted a series of amend- 
ments to H. R. 8381, the technical 
amendments tax bill, with which I wish 
to associate myself. They are tax re- 
visions I have co-sponsored and voted 
for in the Senate many times in the past. 

Primary among his amendments is 
the temporary reduction in personal in- 
come taxes from 20 to 15 percent on 
the first $1,000 of taxable income, a 
measure that is critically important at 
this time. 

Furthermore, the Douglas amend- 
ments repeal some of the very inequit- 
able and obnoxious features of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 against 
which we fought and against which 
some of us voted in 1954. Senators will 
recall that in 1954 the tax issue turned 
not so much on the question whether 
there was to be a tax cut, but what kind 
of cut was to be voted and who was to 
benefit from it. 

In order to assure that some of the 
benefit of the 1954 tax cut would go to 
lower- and middle-income families, 

“many of us supported and voted for an 
amendment raising the personal ex- 
emption from $600 to $700. That was 
known as the George amendment be- 
cause it was offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia, the late Walter 
George. 

I still favor a higher personal exemp- 
tion; and for that reason I have co- 
sponsored the Yarborough-Proxmire- 
Morse amendment of this year, raising 
the personal exemption from $600 to 
$800. 

In 1954, I voted for an amendment 
which would have replaced the partial 
exclusion of dividends from tax with a 
$20 tax cut for each taxpayer. Thus, 
I am in full accord with the new Doug- 
las amendment repealing this favored 
treatment of dividend income. 

Thus, I am in full accord with the 
new Douglas amendment which would 
repeal this favored treatment of divi- 
dend income. In fact, under the 1954 
proposal which was advocated by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], and 
other Senators, including myself, we 
would have closed the loopholes in a tax 
law which favored big business; and we 
would have provided the individual tax- 
payers with a $20 cut, without loss to the 
United States Treasury. It was when 
that substitute was defeated that many 
of us who are liberals voted against the 
1954 tax bill, and rightly so. 

Mr. President, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, during that historic debate, I re- 
ferred to the 1954 tax-cut bill as one of 
the Eisenhower administration giveaway 
bonanzas to American big business, and 
a tax cut which discriminated against 
the small taxpayers of the country. 
That law, as passed, gave 73 percent of 
its tax relief to corporations, whereas 
families earning more than $5,000 got 
18 percent of its relief, and families 
earning less than $5,000 got only 9 per- 
cent of its relief. 
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If there are those who still do not 
understand why I voted against what I 
considered to be an unconscionable tax- 
cut bill in 1954—a bill which favored the 
large corporations of the country—that 
is the answer; and I want the people of 
Oregon to understand that I am proud 
of the fact that in 1954, I voted against 
that unconscionable Eisenhower tax-cut 
bill, which favored the “big boys” and 
discriminated against the people of the 
so-called middle-income and low-income 
groups. 

As a liberal, let me say that in my 
judgment a vote against the tax-cut bill 
of 1954 was in line with the course of 
action a true liberal should have fol- 
lowed. I would have voted then for a 
tax-cut bill, if we could have written a 
good one; but in 1954, whenever we sub- 
mitted an amendment which would have 
made that tax-cut bill a people’s tax-cut 
bill, we were voted down. 

That is my answer to those who now 
are asking, “Why did some of you vote 
against the tax-cut bill of 1954, although 
you are in favor of a tax cut in 1958?” 

If those who ask that question and 
who argue along that line would take 
the time to do their book work and 
would study the record of 1954, they 
would understand why the liberals 
voted against the tax-cut bill of 1954: 
We did so because we did not think it 
was a fair tax-cut bill. 

Mr. President, I am delighted that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] 
has revived the 1954 tax issue. The 
principle is exactly the same. In this 
case, the cut for those in the lower 
brackets would be greater, in keeping 
with the greater severity of the eco- 
nomic situation we are in. The revenue 
loss under this amendment is estimated 
by the Senator from Illinois at $3 billion, 
and the net reduction under the whole 
series would be about $4.5 billion. But 
as the Senator from Illinois has pointed 
out, this would just about be recouped 
from the taxes that would be paid on 
the greater gross national product that 
could be expected to result from the 
kind of tax cuts he has proposed. 

Mr. President, let me say that we can 
rely upon the estimates made by the 
Senator from Illinois in the field of tax 
legislation. In my opinion, not only is 
he the greatest economist in Congress, 
but he is one of the 10 greatest econo- 
mists in the Nation today, and he is a 
recognized tax-expert economist, too. I 
believe that in its deliberations on the 
recession problems, the Senate can well 
afford to pause, to give heed to this great 
scholar from the State of Illinois, who is 
recognized by economists to be one of 
our great experts in this field. 

Thus it is I say that reliance can be 
placed on his estimate that, under his 
amendments, the revenue loss would 
probably he recaptured because the tax 
base would be increased. 

In 1954, I may add, the “package” we 
were supporting was opposed by admin- 
istration spokesmen who denounced it 
as “fiscal irresponsibility.” 

Mr. President, the phrase “fiscal irre- 
sponsibility” is a bromide which often 
is used in connection with debate on tox 
measures. When we fight for the fiscal 
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interests of the mass of our people, when 
we insist that those who have the ability 
to pay taxes should pay them, and that 
those who are entitled to consideration 
in time of recession should have the ben- 
efit of the kind of a tax cut the Senator 
from Illinois has proposed this year—a 
proposal in which I was happy to join, as 
one of its cosponsors, and a proposal sim- 
ilar to the one the Senator from Texas, 
the Senator from Wisconsin, and I pro- 
posed when we urged that the exemption 
be increased—we liberals frequently find 
that the slogan “fiscal irresponsibility” is 
hurled at us. Mr. President, we are ac- 
customed to hear that slogan stated and 
restated, and repeated again and again, 
whenever a salutary tax cut for the 
people is proposed. 

The other Douglas amendments— 
those reducing the depletion allowance, 
and providing for the withholding of 
taxes on dividends—also carry out objec- 
tives which I have supported and co- 
sponsored in the past. In 1951, I co- 
sponsored with the Senator from Illinois 
an amendment which provided for a 20- 
percent withholding tax on corporate 
dividends; and I am glad to express my 
support of the same principle, in the form 
in which he submitted it yesterday by 
means of his amendment. 

The amendment which calls for a re- 
duction of the oil depletion allowance 
to 15 percent—as called for in another 
of the amendments of the Senator from 
IIlinois—is similar to an amendment 
which was submitted in 1951 by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
which amendment I cosponsored and 
supported. The loophole dealt with by 
these amendments is among the most 
flagrant of all the tax loopholes. So at 
every opportunity I shall continue to 
urge the repeal or the reduction of the oil 
depletion allowance. 

Mr. President, the excise-tax amend- 
ment which was submitted on yesterday 
by the Senator from Illinois would re- 
peal and reduce many of the manufac- 
turers’ and retailers’ excises. The 
transportation tax on persons would be 
cut from 10 percent to 5 percent, and 
the transportation tax on goods would 
be repealed entirely. His amendment 
would also repeal the telephone tax. I 
strongly endorse and support the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I have heretofore made 
similar comments, in essence; but they 
need to be repeated again and again for 
the Recorp, in connection with any tax- 
problem debate on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 

The position taken by me on the issue 
of excise taxes is not a new one; it is 
the same as the position I took in 1947. 
The Recorp will show that I was the 
first Member of the Senate to submit, 
and urge the adoption of, an amendment 
which sought to bring to an end the 
wartime excise taxes or to reduce greatly 
the ones the amendment did not pro- 
pose to repeal outright. 

In the course of past debates I have 
said, and today I repeat, that the war- 
time excise taxes were placed on the 
statute books for two purposes: 

First, to raise quickly the revenue 
needed by the Nation for the successful 
prosecution of the war. 
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Second, to discourage use of trans- 
portation and communication facilities 
and the purchase of civilian goods by the 
consumers of the Nation. Incidentally, 
it is rather difficult to find a means more 
effective than an excise tax to discour- 
age consumers from buying civilian 
goods. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
pan in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Alabama? 

Mr. MORSE. T yield. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to compliment the Senator from 
Oregon for making this presentation. I 
believe he is entirely correct. 

In my opinion, what is really a reflec- 

tion on the Congress is the fact that 
Congress has allowed these wartime im- 
posed excise taxes—with their down- 
ward dragging effect on the economy— 
to remain on the statute books for all 
this time. For instance, at a time when 
the railroads are said to be sick, and 
when Coneress is in the process of enact- 
ing legislation for their benefit, why 
should there be a transportation tax on 
persons, and also on all shipments of 
freight? 

We can make similar points in regard 
to the entire category of excise taxes. 

So I desire to state that I agree com- 
pletely with the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Alabama. 

On the subject of the transportation 
tax, let me say to him that it particu- 
larly discriminates against the business- 
men of his section of the country and 
the businessmen of my section of the 
country, because it works a great hard- 
ship on both the South and the West. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon is entirely correct. 
In fact, that tax is an illogical one for 

all sections of the country. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, it is a completely 
illogical peacetime tax. 

This colloquy leads me to finish my 
comments on the history of the excise 
tax. It was placed on the statute books, 
as I have said, in order to discourage 
consumer buying. But it was placed on 
the statute books with a pledge by Mem- 
bers of Congress and by the administra- 
tion who requested it. What was the 
pledge? On many occasions since 1947, 
when I made my first proposal to repeal 

-most of the excise taxes and to reduce 
the others, I have referred to that pledge, 
by quoting from the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. The pledge of Representative after 
Representative and Senator after Sen- 
ator, when these taxes were enacted, 
was that when the war was over they 
would be repealed. I happen to think 
that Members of Congress should keep a 
pledge. It is no answer to me to say 
the pledge was made by prior Congresses, 
not by this Congress. We recognize that 
when a tax law is written on the statute 
books under a commitment of Congres- 
sional intent and purpose, subsequent 
Congresses have a moral obligation to 
carry out the purpose originally intended 
when the tax was imposed. So I say a 
continuing moral obligation rests on this 
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Congress, and we ought to proceed to 
keep that moral pledge by getting the 
tax removed and by greatly reducing the 
taxes we do not remove entirely. 

I have asked before, and I repeat the 
question for the Record today, Who is 
proposing the repeal or reduction of the 
excise taxes? Who proposed it in the 
first place? Many have proposed it, but 
one particular group stands out, because 
it certainly is a group that represents 
American business. I offered my pro- 
posal in 1947 for the elimination of some 
of the excise taxes and the reduction of 
most of the others. The Committee for 
Economic Development is composed of 
outstanding business leaders, and there 
is not a Government person on the 
Committee. It is a committee of Amer- 
ican industry and businessmen. The 
Chairman of the Committee in 1947 was 
Paul Hoffman, then President of the 
Studebaker Automobile Co. That Com- 
mittee submitted for the consideration 
of the American people—and I used it in 
the debate in 1947—a very scholarly 
analysis of the effects of the excise taxes. 
That Committee of businessmen, known 
as the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, a continuing body, which is still 
doing excellent work in the field of eco- 
nomic research, recommended the very 
provisions of the bill which I subse- 
quently introduced. In fact, my bill was 
written from the report of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development in 1947. 

So I wish to say to the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, and to my colleagues in 
the Congress, when I continue to fight 
for the elimination of excise taxes, I am 
seeking only to effectuate and imple- 
ment the recommendations of this great 
Committee of outstanding American 
businessmen, who have told us over and 
over again the bad effects excise taxes 
have on American business. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is always a 
pleasure to hear the articulate and very 
able senior Senator from Oregon on any 
subject, especially on subjects having to 
do with our economy, prosperity, and se- 
curity. 

I should like to ask the able Senator if 
he does not think it is rather extraordi- 
nary that, while excise taxes were im- 
posed on passenger and freight trans- 
portation during the war, despite the 
fact that we now know railroads are in 
trouble, and despite the fact we also 
know some of the large insurance com- 
panies have very heavy investments in 
railroad securities, when the President 
of the United States sends to the Con- 
gress recommendations designed to aid 
the railroads, he fails to include any sug- 
gestion to relieve them from the excise 
taxes, which the heads of the railroads 
say constitute just about the most oner- 
ous burden they have to face. Does not 
the Senator think that is an extraordi- 
nary situation? 

Mr. MORSE. It is extraordinary. 
Somebody ought to do better book work 
for the President than to permit him to 
send to Congress recommendations for 
railroad legislation which do not contain 
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a proposal for the repeal of the trans- 
portation excise tax. That is my answer 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

I always appreciate the contributions 
of the Senator from Missouri, to any 
discussion in which I participate on the 
floor of the Senate. This is an example of 
another helpful contribution, It causes 
me to point out that I happen to be 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Rail- 
road Retirement. We have before the 
subcommittee a very serious problem in 
regard to railroad retirement. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of retired railroad 
workers are entitled to some considera- 
tion from the Government in the form of 
legislation which should be enacted this 
year. They have contributed to the re- 
tirement fund over the years. Their dol- 
lars have shrunk. They are in the posi- 
tion of not receiving a reasonable retire- 
ment allowance. I am confronted with 
the subcommmittee’s receiving proposed 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act and representatives of the carriers 
testifying with respect to the deplorable 
financial condition in which they find 
themselves. 

There is involved a balance between 
what I consider to be the equities of the 
retirees and the fiscal situation in which 
the carriers find themselves. I happen 
to think we are going to have to take 
some action by way of legislation this 
year. As soon as my committee writes 
up the retirement bill, I shall submit a 
proposal which will do justice to the 
retirees. I also want to do justice to the 
carriers. I say to the President of the 
United States one proposal he ought to 
make, and quickly, in order to do justice 
to the carriers, is the repeal of the trans- 
portation excise tax, because the removal 
of the tax would prove to be a great help 
to the carriers. 

Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, 
the excise-tax amendments submitted 
yesterday by the Senator from Illinois 
repeals and reduces many manufac- 
turers’ and retailers’ excises. 

I wish to make it clear to the Senator 
from Illinois that I endorse and support 
all his amendments of yesterday, indi- 
vidually and in toto. They carry out 
sound principles of tax policy for which 
I have always stood. I believe his pro- 
posal for a personal income-tax cut car- 
ries out the equally sound principle of 
Federal fiscal action to counter the re- 
cession. This principle is embodied in 
the Employment Act of 1946, of which 
I was a coauthor. 

Any assistance I can offer in any way 
to the Senator from Illinois to obtain 
consideration and adoption of these 
amendments is his. I want him to 
count me in as an advocate and backer 
of his proposals. 

I close my comments on the tax ques- 
tion by a brief observation. Nothing 
has happened to change my view of 
months ago that the economy of the 
United States needs both a tax cut and 
a substantial public-works program. I 
happen to hold to the political tenet 
that when the people of a democracy 
begin to suffer because of economic dis- 
locations which have developed, it is a 
moral obligation of Government to use 
its instrumentalities to come to the as- 
sistance of a suffering people. 
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Oh, it is all right, Mr. President, to 
go to New York and talk to an audience 
of businessmen, as the President of the 
United States did the other day, when 
he told them “Things are picking up. 
We have about reached the end of the 
slump. There is a leveling off.” But 
let me say that is small comfort to sev- 
eral million people who have been unem- 
ployed for many months. It is small 
comfort to businessmen who have gone 
bankrupt as a result of the present re- 
cession. It is small comfort to the peo- 
ple who have suffered as a result of the 
inaction of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion with regard to the recession. Like- 
wise, Mr. President, it is small comfort 
to the people who have suffered as a re- 
sult of the fiscal policies of this admin- 
istration, started in February 1953, when 
the inexcusable hard-money, tight- 
credit, high-interest-rate policy was put 
into effect. 

Not in a spirit of “I told you so,” but 
in the interest of keeping the RECORD 
straight, I shall always be proud of the 
fact that the same day the very unfortu- 
nate fiscal policy was announced by the 
Eisenhower administration I stood on 
the floor of the Senate and protested, 
warning that it was bound to lead to 
economic difficulty for many Americans. 

I did not have to be a seer to make 
that prediction, Mr. President. Anyone 
who simply knew the principles of ele- 
mentary economics in the operation of 
the Nation’s financial structure could 
easily see that was bound to happen. 
That is why I said in those days, in the 
debates which ensued, that one of the 
effects of the policy would be to make 
the bankers richer and the small-busi- 
ness men of America poorer, to make 
more money for the bankers as they 
loaned less money at higher interest 
rates. 

A sorry record was made as a result 
of that policy, and we are now beginning 
to see the White House chickens come 
home to roost. 

Mr. President, I not only favor a tax 
cut and a public-works program of a 
considerable number of billions of dol- 
lars, but I happen to think the American 
system of private enterprise is worth pro- 
tecting. When one stands for a tax 
cut and at the same time for a public- 
works program, as liberals do, one stands 
for the protection and strengthening of 
the private-enterprise system of America. 

The private-enterprise system is not 
strengthened by a recession, I may say to 
the President of the United States. The 
private-enterprise system is not 
strengthened by permitting economic 
conditions to worsen to the point that 
today America has the highest bank- 
ruptcy rate it has had in 20 or 25 years. 
The private-enterprise system is not 
strengthened, I may say to the President 
of the United States, by following a 
course of nonaction, a course of wait 
and see, and by predictions that better 
times are about to come. 

When a President of the United States 
takes his oath of office, I happen to think 
that he, too, assumes a moral obligation 
to see to it that the Government will do 
for the people what needs to be done in 
order to protect them from the kind of 
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suffering a considerable number of mil- 
lions of our fellow citizens are suffering 
today as a result of the Eisenhower re- 
cession in many parts of the country 
and the Eisenhower depression in other 
parts of the country. 

Oh, I know that those of us who take 
the position which I am taking on the 
floor of the Senate are said to be fiscally 
irresponsible because we stand for a tax 
cut and a public-works program at the 
same time. Some try to frighten the 
people with the boogie“ word “infla- 
tion.” It is said that if we make a tax 
cut and provide a public-works program, 
we will have inflation. 

Well, Mr. President, we are confronted 
with a very interesting economic situa- 
tion in our country at the present time. 
We are confronted with a great scarcity 
of hard, cold cash in the pockets of mil- 
lions of consumers. We are confronted 
with an abundant inventory. So abun- 
dant is the inventory that many manu- 
facturing industries are operating at 
only a small percentage of their produc- 
tive capacity. Inventories remain high 
because people are not buying at the 
same rate as before. 

The last figure I saw with regard to 
steel showed that the steel industry was 
operating at 54 percent of capacity. I 
ask Mr. Eisenhower: At what percent of 
capacity does he think the Russian steel 
plants are operating? We need to pon- 
der the comparison. 

Let me say, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, the great threat to America in the 
100 years immediately ahead will be the 
threat of Communist economic penetra- 
tion throughout the world. We cannot 
afford the luxury, may I say, of a steel 
industry operating at 54 percent of ca- 
pacity, because the strengthening of 
freedom around the world calls for full 
production by the industrial sinews of 
America. I would ask the President of 
the United States to reflect on that need, 
as I make my plea for a tax cut and a 
public-works program. 

Mr. President, we can impose some in- 
flation controls if inflation should de- 
velop, but I agree with the economists 
who are pointing out to us that we do not 
face that danger. There is not the dan- 
ger of inflation, which the President talks 
about, when we have a shortage of pur- 
chasing dollars and an oversupply of in- 
ventory. The Senator from Illinois cov- 
ered this point very well in his outstand-_ 
ing analysis given to the Senate on Mon- 
day. 

I used a homely example the other day 
by referring to what I was going to do as 
a farmer in regard to the purchase of 
some farm machinery this year. I am 
glad to report the success I had in my 
little program, because, after all, such 
simple illustrations sometimes are the 
best one can give of the operation of eco- 
nomic laws on a wide basis. 

Some time ago I referred to the “in- 
flation bugaboo” argument used by the 
Eisenhower administration. I pointed 
out that in my farm operations this year 
I would need a new hay baler, I would 
need another tractor, and a cornpicker. 
I pointed out I had already stopped at 
two farm equipment places to try to 
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David Harum a deal on a hay baler. I 
said that by those two stops I had already 
saved myself $250, and that when I was 
able to save myself $350 I would buy the 
hay baler. The end of the story is that 
I bought one, and saved myself $410. 

I use this homely example, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because it is a pretty good down- 
to-earth example of what happens when 
there is an overstocked inventory and 
somebody comes along with some hard, 
cold cash in his pocket. I had the cash. 
I got it from another David Harum 
trade, to relate which I shall not take 
the time of the Senate. I did a little sell- 
ing, and as a result of selling I was able 
to have the cash to buy the hay baler. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, this il- 
lustration would be multiplied by mil- 
lions of instances across the Nation if we 
could put into the pockets of the con- 
sumers of America some tax savings they 
could use as hard, cold cash for pur- 
8 from an already supplied inven- 

ry. 

But,“ say those of our colleagues and 
the newspaper editors who take a con- 
trary position and who charge us with 
fiscal irresponsibility, if you were to 
follow the course of action proposed by 
those who support the Douglas tax bill 
and Yarborough-Proxmire-Morse tax 
bill, it would not put men back to work.” 

Let us see whether or not it would. 
Who says it would not? Those who jump 
at the false conclusion had better take 
a look at how the economy really oper- 
ates. 

If there is a tax cut, and people are 
provided with cash to help reduce in- 
ventories, the businesses of the country 
will be in a position to enter into new- 
order contracts for new inventories. 
That will put men back to work. It will 
not happen overnight, of course, but we 
must start the chain of causation and ef- 
fect. If the effect is to be greater em- 
ployment, there must be cash in the 
pockets of purchasers to buy an over- 
stocked inventory. That is a very ele- 
mentary principle in the operation of 
economic laws; and politicians cannot 
repeal economic laws. We had better 
start recognizing them and following 
them. 

Another bugaboo argument, another 
scarescrow argument, which is supposed 
to cause politicians to run for some kind 
of political storm cellar, is the argument 
that, “If you stand for the Douglas-Yar- 
borough-Proxmire-Morse program in 
the Senate, you not only will have infla- 
tion; you not only will not help people 
who need jobs”—both of which argu- 
ments in my judgment, are highly fal- 
lacious—“but there will also be deficit 
spending.” 

Those who make such an argument 
make a great bogy of deficit spending. 
They try to persuade the American peo- 
ple that the country will fall if we have 
deficit spending. 

Iam one politician who is not afraid of 
deficit spending. To the contrary, I rec- 
ommend it; I am recommending several 
billion dollars’ worth of deficit spending, 
as fast as we can get the projects under- 
way. In my judgment we shall require at 
least $10 billion of deficit spending, and 
I am not sure that we shall not require 
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more, in order to right the economic in- 
justices which are being caused by the 
recession. 

Let us take a look at deficit spending. 
The impression is sought to be created, 
as we listen to the scarecrow artists 
who use the deficit-spending argument, 
that Uncle Sam is just about broke, just 
about ready for the bankruptcy court. 

Deficit spending would increase Uncle 
Sam’s wealth. If we continue to follow 
the course of action we are now follow- 
ing, Uncle Sam will end up poorer than 
if we proceed at once to stimulate Ameri- 
can industry, so that new wealth can be 
produced from the new projects which 
will result from the lending by Uncle 
Sam to America the money necessary to 
start a public-works program and to 
stimulate a purchasing program which 
will empty the inventory shelves. 

Deficit spending is really a form of in- 
stallment buying on the part of Uncle 
Sam, in the interest of the private en- 
terprise system. It is a form of borrow- 
ing on the part of Uncle Sam so that 
private-enterprise industry can go ahead 
again in high gear, in a wealth-creating 
program which will put people back to 
work. It will keep small business in op- 
eration. It will empty the inventory 
shelves. It will result in new orders. It 
will cause the steel industry to operate, 
not at 54 percent capacity, but at full 
capacity. That is why I am not fright- 
ened by the scarecrow of deficit spend- 
‘ing. I am for it. I think economists 
largely agree that it was deficit spend- 
ing which killed the great depression, 
‘deficits that resulted from massive ex- 
penditures during World War II. Defi- 
cits can be created either by tax cuts or 
by public expenditures. Right now, a 
tax cut is the quickest way of increasing 
the total amount of combined public and 
private spending. The effect of public- 
works spending will come later. 

But there must go along with deficit 
spending—and this relates to a subject 
which I discussed earlier in my re- 
marks—taxing in times of prosperity, 
not only to balance the budget, but to 
pay, in times of prosperity, a substantial 
amount on the national debt. The time 
to consider the deficit is when we have 
prosperous times, and we can tax to re- 
duce the deficit. 

If we are to follow the moral obliga- 
tions of a free society in a democratic 
form of government, we cannot justify 
refusing to engage in deficit spending 
when the welfare of the people calls for 
it; and I respectfully submit that the 
welfare of the American people calls for 
substantial deficit spending in the pe- 
riod immediately ahead. 

I am willing to stand on the side of 

those experts who are presenting to the 
Congress, through one medium or an- 
other, their research findings and their 
scholarly articles on the operation of 
our economy. They contend that a sub- 
stantial amount of deficit spending at 
this time would result in bringing eco- 
nomic justice to millions of their fellow 
Americans who are suffering as a result 
of the policies which have been pursued 
by this administration since 1953. 
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Mr. President, I turn now to another 


subject. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


RETAIL PRICE FIXING 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business I have long been 
aware of the extremely difficult prob- 
lems facing small-business men 
throughout the Nation in their efforts to 
deal on a competitive basis with Amer- 
ican big business. 

The American public is almost totally 
unaware of the campaign that is under- 
way to pass a retail price-fixing meas- 
ure which would severely weaken the 
antitrust laws of the United States. 
For various reasons we have been told 
practically nothing about this very ac- 
tive campaign to impose legalized price 
fixing on the American consumer. The 
press and radio have not given sufficient 
attention to this issue. This may be 
attributable to the fact that the sub- 
ject is extremely technical. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that we in the 
Congress are receiving mail only from 
one side, namely, from the proponents 
of these bills that would authorize the 
fixing of retail and wholesale prices. 

I have before me the testimony pre- 
sented to the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce by a 
scholar who has been studying this 
problem for the past 8 years. The au- 
thor is a Jesuit priest-professor, the 
Reverend Robert J. McEwen, S. J., 
chairman of the department of eco- 
nomics in the university at Boston Col- 
lege. His sober and serious considera- 
tion of the economic and ethical argu- 
ments on the topic of federally enforced 
resale price maintenance laws is worthy 
of consideration by all Members of this 
body. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp a 
statement presented by Father McEwen 
during the course of the hearings of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee on the proposal for a new 
Federal fair trade act. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT J. McEwen, S. J., 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF Economics, Bos- 
TON COLLEGE, CHESTNUT HILL, Mass., BE- 
FORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMERCE AND 
FINANCE, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE IN HEARINGS ON 
H. R. 10527, APRIL 1958 
My name is Robert J. McEwen. Iam an 

associate professor of economics and chair- 

man of the department in the University at 

Boston College. My qualifications include 

graduate degrees in economics from Ford- 

ham University and from the University at 

Boston College, and degrees in philosophy 


and theology from the Pontifical Institute 
at Weston, Mass. I have specialized in 
teaching courses in the social responsibili- 
ties of business, in the socio-economic 
teachings of the church and in the area of 
money and banking. My doctoral disserta- 
tion was on the subject of fair trade laws, 
Now in the hands of a publisher, it will bear 
the title “Price Justice and the Fair Trade 
Laws.” In preparation for this work I have 
been doing research on the subject of fair 
trade for the last 8 years. 
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REPRESENTATION 


Though a member of several organiza- 
tions, I must emphasize that my testimony 
in no sense refiects either official policy 
positions or official statements of these 
organizations, 

REASON FOR APPEARANCE 

A word of explanation may be in order to 
clarify my reasons for consenting to take a 
public part and a public position in this deli- 
cate area of public policy. Because I am 
connected with none of the special interest 
groups that have a vital and direct stake in 
this legislation, and because I believe that 
Members of the Legislature may be inter- 
ested in hearing testimony that links the 
professional economic and ethical view- 
points on this question, I have consented to 
go on public record with views that I have 
frequently expressed in private conversa- 
tions and in individual classes. 

Furthermore, I want my testimony to 
bear witness to the fact that Christian 
philosophers and economists are vitally in- 
terested in the practical problems of the 
business civilization. Political and eco- 
nomic policies and actions are fundamen- 
tally moral and ethical decisions. If right 
principles and honest objectives guide us 
to the selection of correct practical policies, 
the whole moral tone of our society will 
remain healthy. 

If the suspicion grows that your practical 
decisions are based solely or mainly on nar- 
row prejudices or selfish pressures, a dan- 
gerous cynicism will pervade the souls and 
minds of the people. Their loyalty and 
confidence in our democratic processes of 
government will be destroyed. Need I re- 
mind this audience that such an effect is 
almost an automatic sequel to the narration 
of certain facts of American political his- 
tory—even when the teacher bends over 
backward to be understanding and realistic. 

It is good, therefore, that Congress has 
a practice of calling independent witnesses 
to testify on issues of public policy. To 
leave it to chance that the conflicting views 
of interested parties would develop all the 
information and argument needed by Con- 
gress to decide where the general public in- 
terest lies would be risky. It could happen 
that the policies urged by such interested 
parties may be fully in harmony with their 
own particular self-interest, but not at all 
conducive to the general welfare of the pub- 
lic. The reliance by Congress on the pres- 
entation of the views of conflicting lobbies 
could lead to the evils of special interest 
legislation so much deplored of late by po- 
litical scientists. 


FOCUS OF TESTIMONY 


Ignoring for the most part legal techni- 
calities involved in this present bill, I shall 
focus my testimony on the aspect of desir- 
able public policy for Congressional action 
in this area. My specific viewpoint will be 
a blend of economic, social, and ethical con- 
siderations. 

As an introduction to my statement, allow 
me to insert here a brief summary or ab- 
stract of the main conclusions of my doctoral 
study. 


SUMMARY OF STUDY, PRICE JUSTICE AND THE 


FAIR TRADE LAWS 
(By Robert J. McEwen, S. J.) 


The inspiration for this study came from 
long years of searching the philosophical 
literature dealing with economic questions 
for a satisfactory statement of the meaning 
of the adjectives fair“ and “just.” It ap- 
peared that these adjectives, without suffi- 
cient explanation or justification, had come 
to be applied to many current business prac- 
tices whose nature demanded exploration. 
Fair trade laws presented the most obvious 
area where the justification of the word 
“fair” should be examined in the light of 
the philosophy of price justice. 
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The core problems are two: (1) Is there 
a workable philosophy of price justice ca- 
pable of application to modern economic 
realities? (2) If so, are fair trade laws in 
harmony with the principles of pricing jus- 
tice? 

This study, therefore, is an attempt to 
apply social philosophy, with its general and 
specific principles of pricing justice, to a 
definite system of pricing practices sanc- 
tioned by law. 

As sources for the doctrine of justice, 
main reliance is placed upon the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition as interpreted by con- 
temporary authorities in the socio-economic 
field, such as Monsignor Messner and the 
Reverend B. W. Dempsey, S. J. The writings 
and speeches of Pope Pius XII are frequently 
used to illustrate doctrinal points and to 
emphasize the fact that this teaching is 
not limited to medieval times but is meant 
explicitly for 20th century economies. An 
explicit attempt is made to avoid entering 
the area of historical controversy about the 
development of the just price doctrines. 

Part 1 presents a currently applicable 
synthesis of the requirements of pricing 
justice, The first core problem is thus an- 
swered with a qualified affirmative. There 
is a sufficiently workable philosophy of pric- 
ing justice from which the conditions for 
correct markets can be derived. Thus, the 
just price is defined as the economically 
correct price, the resultant of the interac- 
tion of real and natural economic forces 
operating through a market mechanism 
which is geared to insure the free and ac- 
curate expression of the valuations of the 
community. Further, the purposes which 
will Justify attempts at interference with, or 
regulation of, the market process are also 
deduced from the conditions for market cor- 
rectness. Thus, criteria for the evaluation 
of the purposes of fair trade are established. 

Part 2 presents the purposes of fair trade 
in the words of its proponents. The prime 
purpose claimed is the prohibition of price 
cutting on branded products in order to pro- 
tect the manufacturer, the consumer, and 
the small-business man. 

Part 3 narrates the results of a series of 
statistical and industry studies, including 
surveys of the market distribution of photo 
flashbulbs in the cities of Boston and Wash- 
ington. This industry was chosen because 
(1) there were only three important pro- 
ducers, (2) their product was easily identi- 
fied by investigators, (3) one company used 
fair trade while the others did not, and (4) 
the product was sold in two types of store. 
Washington, as a non-fair-trade area, is 
useful as a test against which to compare 
the Boston data. The main conclusion of 
such a comparison is that no real differences, 
based on the existence or nonexistence of 
fair-trade laws, can be detected in this in- 
dustry, with the exception of the availability 
of bargains in Washington. What differences 
there are may be traced to differences in 
store type. Strong drug trade associations 
and the oligopolistic nature of the flashbulb 
industry are responsible for the observed 
similarities of retailing behavior. A very 
high index of identical pricing of competing 
brands in the stores carrying multiple brands 
is observed. The observed index is 91 per- 
cent. 

Part 4 evaluates each of the alleged pur- 
poses of fair trade in the light of criteria 
for price justice and market regulation de- 
rived from part 1 and in the light of the 
evidence produced by the fair trade surveys 
and studies of part 3. 

Among others, three core propositions In 
the Christian doctrine on price justice are 
involved in the evaluation. They are: (1) 
The necessity for social control of the pricing 
process either through the mechanism of ef- 
fective competition or through public law 
regulation; (2) the necessity of allowing the 
buyer side of the market to have a full share 
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in the determination of the prices of both 
goods and services; (3) the principle that 
the social product should be produced at the 
minimum level of socially necessary costs. 

As fair trade evaluative criteria the follow- 
ing deductions from the doctrine of part 1 
need emphasis: 

1. The crucial importance of a sensitive 
market mechanism to express the common 
estimation of values. 

2. All market forces must ultimately ex- 
press values as monetary prices. To remove 
these from market determination is to break 
the community’s economic thermometer. 

3. The ideal market—a goal always to be 
sought, though never fully achieved—involves 
the perfect fulfillment of the four conditions 
of knowledge, will, freedom, and absence of 
influence. 

4. Only two ways are open to achieve just 
prices—either naturally through correct mar- 
kets, or legally through governmental price 
fixin 


g. 

5. The law must not supplant the market 
unless (a) the latter cannot operate, and (b) 
important public welfare goals are at stake. 

6. The law, or other social controls, must 
not regulate the market except with the 
purpose of allowing it to perform its natural 
function more perfectly. 


Conclusions 


1. There is no sufficient justification for 
lending public legal support to the objective 
of protecting trademarks or channels of dis- 
tribution for the manufacturer. While these 
may be legitimate private goals, there is no 
evidence that they constitute a valid object 
of public concern, 

2. The consumer protection argument can- 
not be taken seriously. Consumer organiza- 
tions deny such a need. The sponsors of fair 
trade have not been recognized as champions 
of the consumer. No independent evidence 
of the need for consumer protection of this 
nature has been found. The statistical evi- 
dence advanced by fair trade advocates was 
found to be inadequate, false or misleading. 
Errors of statistical procedure have vitiated 
every attempt to produce statistical proofs. 

8. There is merit to the argument that 
small business must be given some form of 
special assistance. Fair trade laws are not 
the proper instrumentality to give this aid 
to small business. They probably do the 
small man more harm than is realized, par- 
ticularly because they raise the general cost 
of doing business and invite chainstore com- 
petition with specialty shops. 

4. The concept of competition in business 
that is found to be implicit in the fair trade 
position is distorted and deficient. It is 
inadequate to fulfill the function of compe- 
tition as conceived by Christian price Justice 
doctrine. It is deficient because: (a) It ex- 
cludes competition completely from the re- 
tail level; and (b) it really makes possible 
the exclusion of price competition even at 
the manufacturer level in many instances. 
The fair trade position implies the desira- 
bility merely of interproduct competition. 
Both Christian price justice and the United 
States antitrust laws imply interseller com- 
petition. Only the latter is able to supply a 
theory of the function of the retailer that 
makes it clear that distributors perform a 
real economic service to society worthy of a 
justified financial reward. 

5. The inadequacies of legal measures 
which attempt the direct control of prices 
and the undesirability of adding public law 
sanction to privately fixed prices supply 
further motives for concluding that fair 
trade laws are not in harmony with the prin- 
ciples of price justice. 

6. The social implications of the fair trade 
philosophy, as is clear from foreign as well 
as domestic experience, are dangerous to a 
free, progressive economy due to the multi- 
plieity of restrictive trade practices encour- 
aged by such laws. Attempts at a system 
of licensing members of a trade, at quotas 
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allowed to each member, at entry restrictions’ 
into the trade, at restrictive sales laws for- 
bidding other types of store from selling cer- 
tain products—all these have been, and are 
logically, the next steps after fair trade price 
fixing. 

At the outset let me emphasize that I have 
real respect and admiration for those mem- 
bers of the retailing profession that I happen 
to know personally, particularly drugstore 
owners. There are no finer men in the 
world. Let me add, too, that I am conscious 
of and sympathize deeply with their prob- 
lems and difficulties. I realize that there do 
exist certain unethical practices by a small 
minority of retailers and that frustration at 
the unfairness of these tactics has led to the 
demand for some protection, such as is 
thought to be given by fair trade laws. 

Since the word “fair” occurs so prominently 
in all discussions on this problem, it may 
be advantageous for me to sketch for you an 
outline of the Judaeo-Christian theory of 
market justice—in other words, of what is 
fair in market practices and in market prices. 
For, after all, in this context the words 
“fair” and “just” should mean the same 
thing. 

It may be well, at this point, to state clear- 
ly the meaning of the adjective “Christian,” 
as used in this study. Primarily, it means 
the conclusions and arguments of natural 
human reason, attempting to apply the so- 
called natural law tradition to social ques- 
tions. The reason for keeping the argu- 
ment on this level of natural reason is this: 
It appears to be the best way to achieve 
that “coalition of all people of good will 
throughout the world,” which Pius XII said 
was the only way to reach a solution of grave 
social problems. (Address of June 4, 1950. 
See Review of Social Economy, vol. 8, No. 2, p. 
134.) 

The central core of the theory of price 
fairness or price justice lies in the concept 
of an exchange of equivalent values, What 
I give you in exchange for what you give me 
must be equal in objective economic value. 
If this were not true, one party to an ex- 
change would be cheated by the other party 
and the exchange would be clearly unfair and 
unjust. This does by no means preclude 
the possibility, or the reality, of subjective 
profit or gain on both sides of the ex- 
change. In other words, I gain subjectively 
from an exchange because I have a greater 
desire for what I receive than for what I give 
up in payment. And, of course, my opposite 
number in an exchange profits subjectively 
also because he has a greater subjective desire 
for what I am giving him. 

Now the key question in the determina- 
tion of economic justice in exchanges in 
market is this: How do we know the ob- 
jective values of things in order that we 
can perceive when an exchange is really be- 
tween two equal values? It is possible for 
a mind possessing infinite wisdom to make 
such an evaluation for all goods and serv- 
ices in the world but such a mind does not 
exist on this earth except perhaps as a fic- 
tional element of totalitarian economies. 
In free societies and free economies the 
manifestation of objective equality of values 
for exchange purposes must be left to the 
social device known as the common esti- 
mation of free buyers and sellers in a cor- 
rect market. (The characteristics of a cor- 
rect market we shall enumerate shortly.) 
Some products and services, however, do not 
have by their very nature a free and com- 
mon market and, therefore, some other 
device must be used by society to establish 
equivalents of value in exchanges. This is 
the field known as public utility monop- 
olies. Here equivalence of value is decided 
either directly or indirectly by the supreme 
civil authority acting in the name of the 
general public. Such prices, in the terms 
of social ethics, are known as legal prices. 
The former, that is those established by the 
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common estimation of buyers and sellers 
in a correct market, are known as natural 
prices. Now what are the required condi- 
tions for a correct market? 

Obviously this will be a matter of degree. 
The perfect fulfillment of all the condi- 
tions for a correct market will represent an 
ideal that exists nowhere in full reality. 
However, the proper policy for the social 
action of a political community will be one 
that attempts to approach as closely as 
feasible to the ideal conditions of a correct 
market. 

The correct market is one where the fol- 
lowing conditions are fulfilled: 

(a) Information. Knowledge must be 
had by all buyers and sellers, at least in 
an adequate measure, concerning all the 
conditions affecting the product, its cost, 
uses, qualities, substitutes, and other fac- 
tors affecting both the supply and the de- 
mand side of the market. 

(b) The will to accept justice in market 
dealings as the guiding principle of their 
business activity. 

(c) Freedom available to all buyers and 
sellers to express in the market their true 
judgment of the values of the product. 

(d) The absence of any substantial influ- 
ence which could distort either the demand 
or the supply side. This means the exclu- 
sion of all types of fraud, deception, and 
monopolistic compulsion. 

The first condition, that of adequate 
knowledge, is probably the one that offers 
the greatest possibility of private and gov- 
ernmental improvement, As Professor 
Mason has said, “consumer's ignorance has 
opened up a wide field of economic oppor- 
tunity for methods of nonprice competition 
of dubious merit” (Economic Concentration 
and the Monopoly Problem, p. 157). 

Improved knowledge, of course, is the chief 
goal that motivates consumer organizations 
in their activities for their members. Re- 
formers might usefully concentrate their ef- 
forts in this area. It may prove to be the 
best way to improve the correctness of the 
markets without destroying freedom, mobil- 
ity, adaptability, and initiative. 

To this end attention should be directed 
to current efforts in States like Massachu- 
setts, New York, Michigan, and Pennsylvania, 
to establish a State office of consumer’s coun- 
sel. The potential good, in a purely pub- 
licity and educational way, that such offices 
could achieve is sufficient justification for 
their existence. Farsighted governors in 
these States have had the wisdom to advo- 
cate such official attention to the needs of 
consumers. 

The condition of freedom to express a true 
market judgment is also an obvious neces- 
sity. No true reflection of society’s evalua- 
tion of goods and services will be found in 
a market where buyers and sellers are not 
really free. This, of course, is not the un- 
limited freedom of action implied in laissez- 
faire markets. The last condition, prohibit- 
ing the exercise of undue influences, places 
obvious boundaries within which the free 
judgment must remain. 

In summary, these four conditions are 
necessary in order to get a correct market; a 
correct market is necessary in order to estab- 
lish objective equivalence of exchanged 
values; and objective equivalence of values 
is necessary in order to preserve the balance 
of justice in exchanges. A social organiza- 
tion which is not geared to assure substan- 
tial justice to the participants in the social 
organism will soon decay from within. 
Herein lies the importance of the specific 
principles of pricing justice which should 
govern the exchange activity of men. 

Another name for the just price is the 
natural price. This brings out very well the 
idea that the requirements of pricing justice 
do not flow arbitrarily out of the head of 
some ecclesiastic, but do proceed logically as 
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rational conclusions from the nature of 
things and of men, 

But what of the cases where it is impossi- 
ble to have a correct market? Catholic doc- 
trine knows only two general types of prices, 
(1) natural prices, i. e., those resulting from 
the orderly interaction of the forces of de- 
mand and supply in the market; and (2) le- 
gal prices, 1. e., those fixed by public author- 
ity. And these latter are only just to the ex- 
tent that they equivalate that natural price 
which a true communis aestimatio would es- 
tablish if the conditions for a correct market 
were fulfilled. 

Any other kind of price which may de facto 
exist in the economy is not a true price, 1. e., 
a monetary expression of value. Rather it is 
a distortion of true value. 

Thus, when society is so organized that the 
requirements of a proper social framework 
are achieved, and when, as a consequence, 
legitimate owners of wealth have both the 
will and the opportunity to meet each other 
in correct markets, the resulting interaction 
of the actual forces of supply and demand 
will produce the just price. This will be, ac- 
cordingly, the economically correct price 
also—that is, correct in an economy that has 
subordinated itself to all the moral require- 
ments listed above. 

Two very important characteristics of this 
just price deserve special mention. It is ex- 
pected that the just price be subject to vari- 
ation with differences of time, place, and 
technology (including the development al- 
ready reached by the economy in question). 
Furthermore, the just price is not to be con- 
sidered a fixed point. It is, instead, a range 
with upper and lower limits. The width of 
this range will, as a general feature of all 
markets, grow with the increasing prosperity 
of the country and with the concomitant 
growth in its money supply. 


Function of retail competition 


The functions of the retailer, and of com- 
petition, as conceived either implicitly or 
explicitly by the proponents of fair trade 
should be judged in the light of the follow- 
ing questions. 

What is the proper function of the re- 
tailer in a distributive mechanism that cre- 
ates just prices? If he is just a manufac- 
turer's agent carrying out blindly the lat- 
ter’s orders, how does that give him a specific 
function to perform that will differentiate 
him from a dumb vending machine? After 
all, even the vending machine is adding time 
and place utilities to the manufacturer's 
product. In point of fact, the vending ma- 
chine is adding more of these utilities be- 
cause it is open 24 hours a day. Under this 
fair trade conception, how does a retailer 
add any more than the machine? 

On the other hand, if a retailer, as a free 
and Christian system would suggest, (1) acts 
as the consumer's eyes and ears, (2) gives 
correct and honest advice to consumers, (3) 
rejects worthless goods and encourages su- 
perior quality ones, (4) paves the way for 
having products produced and sold that are 
meeting true needs of consumers at true 
prices, and (5) forces correct costing and 
pricing on the manufacturer, then it can 
truly be said that he is performing a real 
economic service to both buyers and sellers 
in the market. Then for a valuable con- 
tribution to the distributive system, he 
merits a proper reward. 

However, the rise of what is called 
monopolistic competition has seen the 
manufacturer more and more taking over 
the retailer’s functions, chipping away 
gradually at his specific responsibilities un- 
til he is reduced to a robot or a vending 
machine. If the retailer acquiesces in this 
process, he is admitting that he no longer 
deserves the monetary reward that was for- 
merly justified by his specific responsibilities 
and contributions. Furthermore, if he ac- 
quiesces in fair trade pricing, he is admit- 
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ting that the value of his services may prop- 
erly be set by the manufacturer, and not by 
market forces between himself and con- 
sumers. 

Marketing theory conceives of each step 
in the distributive system as adding time, 
place, form, service, and instructional utili- 
ties to the bare product as it left the hands 
of the maker. In a real sense, so the theory 
holds, all these utilities are in the nature of 
“value added” to the manufactured item. 
Hence, they are true economic utilities and, 
as such, deserving of a price or a reward. 
In the older terminology, they are the “costs 
of distribution.” 

The ultimate retail price to the consumer 
should reflect a charge for each of these util- 
ities incorporated in the particular good. 
However, it is hard to find justification for 
the claim, implied in fair trade identical 
pricing, that each and every seller of a prod- 
uct has added to the product exactly the 
same list of utilities in exactly the same de- 
gree. Under identical pricing, either some 
seller is not getting paid enough for the serv- 
ices he has rendered or some other seller is 
receiving too much. 

In a system incorporating a sensitive mar- 
ket calculus of the real consumer apprecia- 
tion of the worth of these various utilities, 
the sellers (retailers) have to engage in price 
competition with each other. It is not suf- 
ficient to say that products compete with 
each other. The product as it left the hands 
of the manufacturer should not be conceived 
as economically the same product which the 
retailer sells to the customer, Therefore, it 
is a little hard to see how the manufacturer 
should have the right to fix the final price at 
which the retailer must sell the goods. 
Otherwise, one falls into the danger of say- 
ing that it should be the manufacturer and 
not the consumer, who is fit to appraise the 
value of all the additional values or utilities 
which the distributive process has added to 
the maker's article. 


Cost of doing business 


One of the most disturbing features of 
the proposals advanced to justify fair trade 
is the attitude toward the cost of doing 
business. Some fair trade companies set 
their retail prices by taking into considera- 
tion the average cost of doing business in the 
particular industry as revealed in surveys of 
some previous period. Many legislative pro- 
ponents of fair trade speak frequently of the 
cost of retail operation as if it were an in- 
flexibly fixed and necessary figure that had 
to be added to the manufacturer's price, plus 
a retail profit figure, to arrive at the final 
selling price. 

This passive acceptance of past standards 
of retail operation, and especially this illogi- 
cal devotion to an average cost figure, would 
appear to ignore the economic realities of 
the components of the cost of doing busi- 
ness. 

A trade reporter summarized the opinion 
at one of the annual spring markets thus: 

“Never before have the department stores 
been so cognizant of how antiquated is the 
present price structure, trade spokesmen say. 
Because the discount threat has forced them 
to reappraise their operating costs, retailers 
have found that the 40 percent markup is 
more than an adequate margin, trade sources 
say. (Cf. Bob Okell, Retailer Battling to 
Keep His Spot in Hectic Market, Retailing 
Daily, July 11, 1955, sec. 4, p. 1.) 

It should be remembered that a retailer 
uses the terms margin“ and “markup” to 
mean the percentage of the ultimate sales 
dollar that remains with the retailer after 
he has paid the manufacturer and whole- 
saler., For instance, if a retailer buys a prod- 
uct from his wholesaler for 60 cents and sells 
it for $1, he makes a 40-percent margin of 
profit or markup. In reality, 40 cents profit 
on 60 cents invested is a 66.6 percent profit. 
This is a common fair-trade margin. Out of 
this margin, of course, a retailer has to pay 
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his costs of operation. If they are very high, 
he may have nothing left. 

Compare, for instance, a study of the rea- 
sons for the return of merchandise at Gim- 
bel’s department store in New York which 
revealed the following facts: 

1. Salespeople were mishandling custom- 
ers attempting to exchange goods. As a 
consequence, the customers were asking for 
a return credit instead of taking something 
else. A training program was instituted to 
correct this situation. 

2. Every month “more than 500 packages 
are brought back * * * by United Parcel 
because handwriting by a salesperson is il- 
legible or wrongly addressed.” 

3. During 1 week, 560 sales checks, to- 
taling approximately $6,000 were written out 
for merchandise that was out-of-stock. All 
of these customers had to be contacted and 
the matter rehandled. 

This is but one sample of an element in 
the cost of doing business that is neither 
necessary nor proper. Excessive numbers of 
retail outlets in Fair Trade areas, of course, 
produce underutilization of resources. Two 
other highlights of the new NARD survey of 
drugstore operation are extremely significant: 

1. “Operating expenses consumed approxi- 
mately 28 cents of each sales dollar. 

2. “Unoccupied time is a significant cost 
in the retail drugstore. Wages for idle time 
represented from 8.5 to 39.1 percent of total 
operating expenses, an average of 21 percent 
of sales. While much of the unoccupied 
time in the retail drugstore is in the nature 
of ‘standby capacity’ the cost of this time is 

often the difference between profit and loss.“ 
(Burley, Fisher and Cox, Drug Store Oper- 
ating Costs and Profits (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1956), p. 8.) 

Easy reliance on maintained high margins 
of profit and markup tend to diminish the 
competitive impulse to correct such condi- 
tions. Fortunately there is some evidence 
that reasonable men in retail distribution 
are beginning to agree with this thinking. 
In an editorial, signed by the editor and 
publisher, Electrical Dealer said: 

“Dealers who couldn’t speak rationally 
about the discount houses a year ago are 
analyzing the low-cost retailers’ techniques 
and attempting to follow some of 
them. 

“It is possible * * the high-cost re- 
tailer will not price himself out of the mar- 
ket on competitive merchandise, and the 
low-cost dealer will have to lower his dis- 
counts in order to give some of the extras 
he has eliminated. The leveling-out process 
would peg the cost of distribution at a fair 
price.” (Low versus High Cost Retailers, 
October 1956, p. 90.) 

Any argument or any conclusions that 
must be based on the accounting or record- 
keeping practices of retail stores is highly 
suspect. Especially in the case of specialty 
stores, according to the opinion of a sur- 
vey director, caution must be used in inter- 
preting any statistics because such stores are 
too loose and uncertain in their accounting. 

In a comparison of these notions of com- 
petition held by the fair-trade adherents 
with the principles of market correctness, 
the total and complete incompatibility of 
the one with the other is too obvious to re- 
quire long elaboration. While the princi- 
ples of price justice admit of much com- 
munity or social regulation of the terms or 
framework of competition, they are insistent 
on preserving the actual process of price de- 
termination itself from artificial or external 
influence, 

Freedom of entry 

You should be clear about the alternatives 
open to us as a society. If you accept the 
idea of price fixing in order to keep in busi- 
ness all those now engaged in a certain trade, 
say drugs or gasoline, then you must be logi- 
cal and pass a law prohibiting anyone else 
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from opening up a new drugstore or a new 
gas station. If there is not enough demand 
to keep everybody in the industry profitable 
without price fixing, then obviously there is 
no room for a newcomer in that line of 
business. 

(If you think this to be a farfetched line 
of reasoning, then I respectfully remind you 
of the recent action of druggists in England 
who specifically proposed to limit the open- 
ing of any more drugstores.) 

However, if you intend to preserve our tra- 
ditional American right for every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry to enter any business he sees fit— 
at his own risk, of course—then you must 
be prepared to accept the possibility of hu- 
man failure and miscalculation. Therefore, 
there will be inevitable business failures. 

We cannot, as a society, have a cake and 
eat it too. We cannot guarantee profits to 
every businessman and at the same time 
allow each individual to enter any line of 
business he wants. 

Moreover, we should always read the statis- 
tics with an understanding of their back- 
ground. For instance, Massachusetts recent- 
ly opened a beautiful toll turnpike that 
roughly parallels the old road to New York 
City. It has, of course, drained away a lot 
of the traffic from the old road. Is it any 
wonder, then, that sections of the old road 
look like graveyards of gasoline stations? 
Yet each one shows up in the statistics as a 
business failure. And the new stations 
opened upon the new road do not equal in 
number the closed stations because the turn- 
pike authority rigidly limits the number of 
stations along its route. None of these will 
fail because they have been scientifically 
planned and granted immunity from com- 
petition, 

If that is the type of economic system you 
wish to see in the United States, the fair- 
trade path is the correct way to get there. 
But at least you should be clear about the 
alternative choices open to us. 

Short of price fixing, there are many areas 
of governmental action vitally beneficial to 
the preservation of correct markets. For in- 
stance, uniform standards of quality for 
definite products, such as the FTC has been 
attempting, is a valuable aid to the perfec- 
tion of knowledge on the part of buyers. 
In the same vein, the policing of advertising 
to keep it reasonably close to the truth is a 
valuable governmental service. Mrs, SULLI- 
VAN, among others, has called attention to 
the problems of adequate inspection under 
the Food and Drug Administration and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

If you desire to help and protect the con- 
sumer, give your support to expanded appro- 
priations for the above purposes. That will 
be a direct and visible step toward assuring 
fair and accurate market judgments by con- 
sumers. To the extent that products are 
misrepresented to the buyer, the achievement 
of a fair and just price is hindered. If a 
manufacturer is putting out junk, or if his 
product will not really do for me all that he 
claims, the price I pay for it is not made 
fair and just merely because the law allows 
the manufacturer to set it. 

Consumers and goodwill 


To all Congressmen and Senators, rightly 
proud of their reputation for clear thought 
and sharp debate and intellectual consist- 
ency, I would recommend extreme care in 
the use of fair-trade arguments involving 
the consumer, his “protection” from various 
things that he apparently likes, and his de- 
terlorating good will toward products that 
are price cut. 

It is slightly inconsistent for fair-trade ad- 
vocates to argue that price cutting on liquor 
must be prohibited, because it would stimu- 
late overindulgence and overconsumption of 
intoxicants, a moral degradation of the peo- 
ple. If price cutting leads to such an in- 
crease of consumption, then why is it not 
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good for the people to possess more electric 
toasters and other products whose use, I be- 
lieve, does not involve any such moral deg- 
radation? And why is it not to the manu- 
facturer’s advantage to have this greater 
volume of sales stimulated by lowered 
prices? This does not seem to be damaging 
3 manufacturer’s trade-mark or good- 
May I call your attention to this para- 
graph from a recent Forbes magazine? 

“Although GE's decision set the retail 
community on its ear, it did put new life 
into small appliance sales. Thus the fare- 
well to fair trade is likely to be something 
less than catastrophic to GE itself. Though 
normal dealer margins may drop from 32 
percent to as low as 16 percent on small ap- 
Pliances, GE’s prices to its distributors re- 
main unchanged. Yet contrary to testimony 
by Westinghouse, which credits increased 
sales of its small appliances to its abandon- 
ment of fair trade in 1955, GE stubbornly 
maintains that even in those States which 
have tossed out fair trade * * * it has no- 
ticed no appreciable change in its competi- 
tive position” (March 15, 1958, p. 22). 

Private price fixing 

The time has come in these United States 
to call a halt to any further attempts to give 
legislative approval to private price. fixing. 
I would earnestly pray that enlightened leg- 
islators would appreciate the almost univer- 
sal truth that price fixing never has solved, 
and never will solve, the business ills for 
which it is alleged to be a remedy. 

It is unfortunately true that State after 
State, and the Congress too, is being flooded 
with bills and requests to allow the fixing 
of service prices, the fixing of oil prices, the 
fixing of liquor prices, and so on ad infinitum. 
In each case, there is some genuine economic 
difficulty or hardship. But instead of at- 
tacking the basic causes of the problem, you 
are asked to solve it by the completely in- 
adequate method of clamping a price-fixing 
straight jacket on the distributive system. 

This is the precise type of economic policy 
that brought the economies of cartelised 
Europe to the verge of economic collapse. 
Historically, it was the American insistence 
on competitive pricing that was one of the 
chief forces responsible for the remarkable 
successes of our young country. It will be 
one of the tragic ironies of history if we 
adopt the discredited cartel price philosophy 
just at the time that European countries are 
abandoning it in favor of a free system. It 
will be a sure sign that we are developing 
into an old and tired and sick economy. 
How responsible business leaders can urge 
us in that direction is more than I can recon- 
cile with their verbal protestations of faith 
in the American system. 


A package plan—A positive solution 


Rather than immediately resorting to 
price flixing, Congressional attention should 
be fastened on the real causes of justifiable 
complaints from small business. Most of 
these real complaints have been mentioned 
and investigated to some degree by com- 
mittees of this very Congress. What the 
intelligent and farsighted friends of small 
business should now do is this: support a 
package plan for small business aid that 
would incorporate the following main points: 

1. Special credit and banking considera- 
tion for small business. Perhaps a develop- 
ment bank or a capital bank as suggested 
by several Senators and Representatives. 

2. Encouragement of more vigorous en- 
forcement by the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Department of Justice. Expanded 
appropriations for these two agencies should 
be used to prosecute those who are damag- 
ing smaller competitors by activities that are 
even now illegal. 

3. Tax revision to take account of the spe- 
cial needs of the small-business man. Small 
losses suffered by a small man just drive 
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him into bankruptcy while large losses suf - 
fered by a large man just make him a fit 
target for a juicy merger. 

4. Perhaps also a loss-leader bill prohibit- 
ing sales below invoice cost, apart from cer- 
tain emergencies. 

Small-business credit 

The first point, in my eyes, is of special 
importance—and here I must differ from the 
recently published Federal Reserve study on 
small business. It denies the need for any 
special consideration for small business, 
urging that all users of credit should be 
made to compete for the available supply on 
equal terms, But here is precisely my difi- 
culty, To claim that our present system 
achieves competition for credit on equal 
terms is nonsense. The banks will auto- 
matically favor their large clients, espe- 
cially in a recession—and this is precisely 
when small business needs extra considera- 
tion. 

In this area, the whole economic system, 
and the small-business man in particular, 
suffers from what has been called “the 
perverse elasticity of the banking system.” 
By that I mean the well-known tendency of 
banks to be liberal with loans in an in- 
flationary period—almost to the point of 
dangerously careless generosity—and their 
corresponding tendency to be overcautious 
and severe on loan applications in a 
recession. 

The “perversity” of such tendencies is due 
to the fact that they are the exact opposite 
of the policies that the general good of the 
country would demand in those circum- 
stances. The welfare of the economic system 
would demand that bankers be very cautious 
in an inflationary period so as not to feed 
the fires of inflation—especially should they 
not encourage marginal or doubtful enter- 
prises which will be the first to fail in a 
slight recession. And the welfare of the 
country would demand great liberality with 
credit in a recession. This is exactly what 
the banks will not do. 

A recent article in Business Week (March 
22, 1958) notes: 

“This week the Federal Reserve made an- 
other cut in commercial bank reserve re- 
quirements. 

“But the chances are that would-be bor- 
rowers won't find banks any more eager to 
give them credit. 

“A majority of them added that the trend 
toward easier money does not mean any 
easing in lending standards. In fact, banks 
are tightening them. 

“This tightening at a time when money is 
easy is typical in a recession. For although 
banks are in a more comfortable position 
than they were when money was tight, the 
decline in business activity has made them 
much more cautious and selective in grant- 
ing loans. 

“Banks in the hardest hit areas are the 
most cautious, There, bankers admit turn- 
ing away customers who would have been 
eligible a year ago. In many cases, they de- 
mand much more collateral, 

* * * * e 


“As a conservative Cleveland banker ex- 
plains, ‘In times like these you make the 
best loans. The bad ones are made when 
times are real good and you relax a bit’.” 

That last quotation is a perfect epitome 
of the system’s perverse elasticity. 
And it is a clear indication of the need for 
some kind of special bank or fund for small 
business, 

If the representatives and friends of small 
business would unite in support of such a 
reasonable package program for small-busi- 
ness aid, they would find themselves sup- 
ported to the hilt by all those independent 
legislators, economists, and citizens who are 
anxious to see a thriving and prosperous 
ownership economy, but who rebel at any- 
thing that looks like a selfish, pressure- 
group imposition on the general public. 
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Mr. MORSE. A reading of Father 
McEwen’s statement will demonstrate 
very convincingly that these price fixing 
devices will harm the consumer and do 
very little good for the small-business 
man. The whole economic system is 
crying for reduction of prices, but big 
business instead proposes devices that 
will add further to already unreasonably 
high prices. 

As one who has opposed with all my 
strength and ability every bill which 
would harm small business by leaving it 
open to unfair attacks by large corpora- 
tions, I am certainly not unmindful of 
the problems of the small retailer. It is 
my feeling that the “fair trade” device, 
under which the manufacturer of a 
brand name item is really delegated the 
authority to determine the ultimate 
price paid by the consumer, constitutes 
no solution to the problem of a fair 
price for the retailer and it has poten- 
tialities for great harm to the consumer. 
The emotional appeal of “fair trade” is 
unsupported by economic facts, as nearly 
as I am able to determine them from 
most economists. 

Because of my great and continuing 
interest in small business, I feel that the 
Judiciary Committee and the Congress 
before the close of the session should 
take action on the bill, S. 11, the “equal- 
ity of opportunity” bill of which I am a 
cosponsor. 

This bill would repair the damage done 
to the Robinson-Patman Act, the Mag- 
na Charta of small business, by a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court several years 
ago. If were enacted, small business 
would again enjoy the protection from 
predatory raids by its large rivals which 
Congress intended it should have when 
the Robinson-Patman act was passed in 
1936. This loophole created by the Court, 
under which chain stores and other large 
buyers can get excessive and discrimina- 
tory discounts and concessions not made 
available to the small retailer must be 
closed, 

I hope the Congress will also give 
thorough consideration to, and take 
prompt action on, the bills, S. 3851 and 
3852 which were introduced on May 19 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY]. I was pleased to cosponsor 
these proposals because I feel that they 
offer feasible plans for dealing with the 
notorious loss leader practice and pro- 
hibiting sales at unreasonably low prices 
designed to destroy competition. Legis- 
lation of the type just mentioned would 
protect small business and the consumer, 
but would not provide unwarranted 
windfalls for big business, which, in my 
judgment, the so-called fair-trade pro- 
posals would do. 

Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon. 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC AC- 
TION—SPEECH BY FORMER SENA- 
TOR LEHMAN 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at the 
banquet meeting of Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action, held in Washington, D. 
C., on May 17, 1958, a former distin- 
guished Member of the Senate, a man to 
whom I have referred many times, in 
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the Senate and elsewhere, as the giant 
of American liberals, the Honorable Her- 
bert H. Lehman, made a speech on civil 
rights problems as they confront the 
country today. 

I intend to ask unanimous consent to 
have the speech printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks, not because so 
much of the philosophy of the speech 
coincides with the position on civil 
rights, I have taken over the years, but 
because I feel former Senator Lehman, 
in his speech, has expressed the point of 
view of many of us so much better than 
we can in our individual capacity. I 
consider it a great honor and privilege 
to ask unanimous consent that former 
Senator Lehman’s speech, at the banquet 
meeting of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action on May 17th, be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE HERBERT H, 
LEHMAN AT CONVENTION BANQUET OF AMERI- 
CANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., May 17, 1958 
It is always satisfying to address my fel- 

low members of ADA. 

No gathering gives me a greater sense of 
being with kindred spirits than an assembly 
of ADA members and their friends, Here I 
always find a fierce devotion to the cause of 
freedom, a deep concern for the under- 
privileged, a passionate attachment to justice, 
and a willingness to fight seemingly hopeless 
battles when necessary, to uphold the prin- 
ciples and values of liberalism. 

The importance of the ADA’s contributions 
to the political and intellectual life of our 
country can be measured by the attacks di- 
rected against it by the reactionaries. The 
fact that ADA is so frequently singled out as 
their target is, to my mind, a laurel to be 
worn with pride. 

These past years have been eventful ones— 
perhaps the most eventful in all history; 
surely the most eventful in my memory. 

Was it only 4 years ago today that the 
Supreme Court handed down its historic de- 
cision in the school segregation cases? It 
seems an age, and yet, from the viewpoint 
of time, it was only yesterday. 

Tonight, I would like to discuss this one 
event, whose fourth anniversary we observe 
today, and to try to arrive at an understand- 
ing of what that Supreme Court decision 
means in terms of past, present, and future. 

I believe that the Supreme Court decision 
was the most important single event of this 
eventful decade, as far as the internal life 
and soul of America are concerned, It might 
even be judged to be one of the climactic 
events of this century, not only for America, 
but for the world. 

The Supreme Court decision was not, of 
course, a detached phenomenon, rising like a 
mountain peak from a level plain. It was, 
instead, a high summit in an endless range of 
developments—in the timeless reach of hu- 
man liberty. In a more restricted sense, the 
decision of 1954 was the greatest victory of 
recent times in the civil rights struggle—a 
victory which completely changed the nature 
of that struggle and converted it, in its public 
aspect, from that of an almost make-believe 
war which had been going on in Congress and 
within the political parties for a decade, into 
a grimly real assault upon the major strong- 
holds of discrimination and oppression. 

As a matter of fact, the Supreme Court, in 
Previous cases, had already given warning 
that State laws protecting the practice of 
discrimination were far from being securely 
embraced by the Federal Constitution. 

In 1950, the Court decided three cases bril- 
Uantly argued by Solicitor General Philip B. 
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Perlman, which, in the words of Arthur 
Krock, of the New York Times, left the 
judicial safeguard of racial segregation—the 
precedent-protected doctrine of separate but 
equal—‘‘a mass of tatters.” But not until 
1954 did the Court tear the doctrine down 
completely and condemn segregation, itself, 
to legal death. 

Prior to the 1954 decision, segregation was 
the unspoken word in the vocabulary of the 
civil rights struggle. In the market place of 
political debate, this word—segregation—was 
used only with the greatest caution. One 
could condemn segregation or Jim Crow in 
regard to travel on streetcars, buses, and 
trains, and access to public accommodations 
such as hotels and restaurants. But few 
dared to attack the entire institution of 
segregation—that all-pervasive code of con- 
duct and status by means of which millions 
of human beings were being kept in a 
subordinate social, political, and economic 
status. 

Four years ago today, the Supreme Court 
struck boldly and bodily at the heart of this 
monstrous evil. Unanimously the Court 
found that segregation was, per se, discrimi- 
nation, and that State laws upholding it 
were unconstitutional. 

America has a way of producing the right 
men in the right place at the right time— 
in times of great crisis. We should thank 
God that in 1954 we had, and still have, one 
of the most courageous—and courageously 
led—Supreme Courts in our history. 

Since 1954, the highest Court of the land 
has been subjected to shocking attack, de- 
fiance, and attempts at retaliation. But the 
Supreme Court and its subordinate Federal 
courts have held firm and moved majes- 
tically forward—all without real assistance 
or comfort from the executive or legislative 
branches of the Federal Government. 

Now, let us look at the school segregation 
struggle in some perspective as part of the 
whole civil rights struggle. 

The civil rights struggle did not begin on 
May 17, 1954. It did not even begin with 
the issuance of the Truman Committee Re- 
port on Civil Rights in 1947; nor with the 
historic fight on the floor of the Democratic 
convention in 1948. The civil rights struggle 
began in America centuries ago, soon after 
the first slaves were brought to these shores. 
It has continued in various forms in the 
political arena and on the battlefields of the 
Civil War until the present day. 

The institution of slavery was the pre- 
decessor of the institution of segregation; 
the two are of the same nature. Segregation 
is no more than a substitute for slavery. 

Slavery is an uglier word than segregation, 
but the practice of segregation is just as 
ugly—just as degrading—as the practice of 
slavery. 

If you would see the naked face of segrega- 
tion, go to any plantation town along the 
Mississippi delta or to any mill town in 
Georgia or South Carolina. Segregation 
there is the plain practice of white su- 
premacy. The Negro is forced to accept the 
status of inferiority in every aspect of his 
life, and has no voice whatever in the deci- 
sions of local, State or Federal Government 
affecting him or his family. 

Let me emphasize that segregation not 
only adversely affects the Negro, but the 
white man, too. The white man, to keep 
the Negro down, must stay down himself. 
The South has borne this burden, as it bore 
the burden of slavery, at great cost to itself 
and the Nation. 

During the last 3 years, there has been 
some progress in school desegregation. 

During this period, 764 school districts, 
scattered through 10 border and Southwest- 
ern States, have begun or have completed 
desegregation. The overwhelming majority 
of these school districts are in six States: 
Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. But 2,135 Southern 
and border States’ school districts, which 
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contain Negro and white pupils, will open the 
school term next fall without even a promise 
of a start toward desegregation. Of the 
school-age pupils in the 17 Southern and 
border States, only 4 percent of the Negro 
pupils and 4 percent of the whites will attend 
desegregated schools next September. 

Seven States of the Union—the hard core 
of the solid South, plus Virginia, are arrayed 
in a posture of massive and determined re- 
sistance to school desegregation of any kind. 
All the force and power of State government 
and of State law are arrayed in these States 
to prevent, and even to outlaw, desegregation. 

Meanwhile, tensions between the races in 
the South have grown. Most of the tension, 
I am told, is on the side of the whites. This 
tension is due mostly to fear of the unknown. 
The white Southerners have suddenly dis- 
covered that they do not, as they have always 
claimed, really understand their fellow citi- 
zens of the Negro race. And what is truly 
dangerous, there is no longer communication 
between Negroes and whites in most areas of 
the South. Negroes have come to look for 
leadership not to white men, but to their 
own—to men like that brave, brilliant, and 
deeply religious man, Rev. Martin Luther 
King—to their church organizations, to the 
NAACP, and the Urban League. 

One of the worst things that has happened 
has been the almost total intimidation of 
the decent and liberal-minded white leaders 
of the South. The few rare but brilliant 
exceptions serve only to highlight this situa- 
tion, 

Very recently, State Senator Harvie Belser, 
of Florida, declared: “The lukewarm mod- 
erates are part of the past.” There is, un- 
fortunately, much truth in the boast of this 
Florida legislator. 

The fact is that the demagogs—the rabid 
exponents of white supremacy—have taken 
over in many places, both at the State and 
the local level. The moderates, for the most 
part, now show their moderation by silence. 
There has been no national leadership to rally 
them. Yet it is my personal conviction that 
given national leadership, the moderates 
would be in control today. 

It is a mistake to think that the develop- 
ment of the present crisis dates only from 
the Supreme Court decision, The present 
crisis has its origins in many years of official 
inaction far antedating 1954. 

The demand for positive action—for gov- 
ernmental intervention to bring an end to 
the cruelties of discrimination—has been 
growing for the last quarter century. These 
demands, however, have not been reflected 
in Congressional action. Those responsible 
for the frustration of Congressional action 
during all these years must bear their share 
of the responsibility for the present situation. 

Congress finally did pass a civil-rights bill 
in 1957—the first Civil Rights Act in 87 years. 
There were those who said that the passage 
of this legislation would loosen the floodgates 
of freedom and sweep away many of the 
obstacles to progress. Thus far, at least, it 
has not worked out this way. 

A Civil Rights Commission was estab- 
lished and given life to September 9, 1959, 
One-third of the life of the Commission has 

. The Commission has not even been 
wholly organized. The Staff Director, who 
was named only in February of this year, 
has just been confirmed by the Senate. Out 
of a total of 70 authorized staff employees, 
the Commission has hired less than a dozen. 


Of the complaints received, not a single case. 


is under field investigation and none is 
under active consideration by the Commis- 
sion, In general, the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion can best be described as a study in 
slow motion, or even in still life. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1957 provided for 
the designation of an Assistant Attorney 
General to be in charge of Civil Rights. A 
Mr. Wallace White was so nominated. His 
appointment still languishes in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 
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Finally, the Civil Rights Act of 1957 au- 
thorized the Attorney General to use the 
authority of his office to safeguard the right 
to register and vote in Federal elections. So 
far, the Attorney General has not initiated 
a single case. 

I can find no evidence that the legislation 
passed last year has thus far been effective 
in facilitating any significant increase in 
Negro registration or voting. 

For the elections of 1958, the registration 
process in many States is now under way or 
already over. Some primaries have already 
been held. I am told that in the critical 
places—in the Black Belt and in the rural 
areas—discouragement of Negro registration 
and voting has been greater, if anything, 
than in the past. 7 

Let me make perfectly clear that in my 
judgment, the right to vote is the most po- 
tent weapon the Negroes in the South have 
in order to gain all their proper rights. If, 
in fact, opportunity for full and free suf- 
frage is achieved, the civil rights roadblock 
will have been removed and the way to 
justice will be clear ahead. Today, the lead- 
ership of the civil rights movement is wisely 
concentrating on this front. 

The fact is, however, that although Negro 
voting has been gradually increasing for the 
past 10 years, this all-important trend has 
thus far received little or no support from 
the Department of Justice and only ques- 
tionable impetus from the passage of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. 

Last February a bipartisan omnibus Civil 
Rights bill was introduced in both the Senate 
and the House. In the Senate it was intro- 
duced by PauL Doveias and 15 other Sena- 
tors. That bill proposes, among other things, 
to give Federal support to school districts 
desiring to desegregate. It also authorizes 
the Attorney General to help safeguard con- 
stitutionally guaranteed rights other than 
the right to vote. 

To date, that bill has been gathering dust 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee. Re- 
cently, the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights voted three to two against even hold- 
ing hearings on this and other civil rights 
legislation. Even if this decision is reversed, 
however, and hearings are in fact held, there 
is no substantial prospect that any mean- 
ingful civil rights legislation will be passed 
at this session of Congress. 

The record of action on civil rights by 
both the executive and legislative depart- 
ments since the passage of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 is a dismal one. The fact is— 
and we must face it—that the interest in 
and support for positive and forceful action 
has greatly receded. Many factors are in- 
volved in this circumstance, but one of them 
is, I believe, the passage of the inadequate 
civil rights bill of 1957. 

I know that there are many who sincerely 
disagree with me on this, but I believe that 
the passage of an inadequate measure is 
frequently worse for the cause it purports 
to serve than the passage of no legislation 
at all. 

Still another factor in the grim outlook 
for civil rights has been the sudden loss 
of interest in the subject by the Eisenhower 
administration. Apparently the concern of 
this administration with the civil rights 
problem was like the morning glory—quick 
to bloom and quick to fade. 

Recently, the highest official of the United 
States Government—the President of the 
United States—counseled patience on the 
part of the Negroes of America with regard 
to their civil rights. I join with many 
voices which have since been raised in ex- 
pressing shock and disappointment at this 
reflection of President Eisenhower's attitude 
toward the unbearable injustice of the pres- 
ent situation. 

He urged patience. But the memory of 
every American Negro encompasses more 
than 100 years of slavery before the Declara- 
tion of Independence, 77 more years of 
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slavery in this land of liberty after 1776, 
and 90 years of segregation after the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. 

And now it is 4 years since the Supreme 
Court decision. How much patience must 
one have? 

I believe that among the most truly pa- 
tient people in the world must be numbered 
those Americans of the Negro race who have 
so long endured the degradation of segre- 
gation, and still work with restraint and 
reason to achieve their goal of simple equal- 
ity of treatment as American citizens. 

In my judgment, the bravest of them all 
are the little Negro school children, in Little 
Rock and in many, many other places less 
renowned, who have walked the gauntlet of 
hate and prejudice to break the trail for the 
onward march of brotherhood. 

What courage they have showed. What 
faith has moved them—these little boys and 
girls, as they have walked, in many a town 
and village, up those all-white school steps 
into the eye of the whirlpool. In almost 
every case I have heard about, these children 
have acted with grace and dignity, with the 
simple conduct of people who quietly move 
mountains, These are true heroes and 
heroines. 

The example of these heroic youngsters— 
and of their patience—should put to shame 
all those timid men who say that on the 
civil rights front we are moving too fast. 

Let me go back to the subject of school 

gation. Today, in the light of the So- 
viet advances in the fields of science, many 
Americans have come to realize that our 
school system may be inadequate to the 
challenge of the cold war. Some of the most 
vital engagements in this war are being lost 
in the schoolrooms of America. We know 
we have a critical shortage of all types of 
school facilities, and particularly of ele- 
mentary schoolrooms. Nowhere is this 
shortage more critical than in the South. 
Yet more than 2,000 school districts in the 
Nation continue to maintain two distinct— 
and costly—sets of schools for the purpose 
of segregation. In some States, laws have 
recently been passed authorizing the aboli- 
tion of the entire public school system if 
threatened by desegregation. State officials 
in some of these States are said to be ready 
to order their public schools closed as soon 
as this becomes their only last alternative 
to desegregation. 

In my judgment, to shut down the public 
schools, on whose optimum functioning our 
national survival depends, in order to up- 
hold the unconstitutional and immoral prac- 
tice of segregation, is not only incredible, 
but borders on the treasonable—in a funda- 
mental, if not in a legal, sense. 

What a pretty picture this is, a picture 
of men so filled with prejudice that they 
would destroy the very underpinnings of 
democracy to save the institution of segre- 
gation. 

Meanwhile, in recent days we have seen 
other pictures—the actual and frightening 
photographs taken in Peru, Venezuela, and 
Lebanon, showing angry mobs engaged in 
expressing their resentment against the 
United States. 

It has been said that the Communists 
‘were responsible in large measure for those 
violent demonstrations. But what gives the 
Communists the ability to call these and 
other mobs into being? 

One of the most powerful weapons we 
have given our enemies abroad is our prac- 
tice of discrimination against Negroes and 
other minorities. 

I say that we are losing the battle of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America in Little Rock, 
Charleston, and Richmond. 

I have criticized—we all must criticize— 
the President of the United States and his 
administration for their abdication of re- 
sponsibility and for their basic posture of 
neutralism in the civil rights struggle. 
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We must also criticize the Dixiecrats in 
Congress and elsewhere for their blind and 
prejudiced opposition to the inevitable tides 
of progress, and for their relentless refusal 
to yield to the urgent demands of the na- 
tional interest in the field of human rights. 

We must also criticize those men of fluc- 
tuating zeal who think of civil rights as a 
political drum to be beaten at appropriate 
times when people are listening, rather than 
as a cause constantly to be fought for be- 
cause it is right. 

We must also criticize those, however well- 
meaning, who put party success, unity or 
regularity ahead of the principles of right 
and justice. 

But in the last analysis, let us agree that 
the civil-rights struggle is not just the re- 
sponsibiilty of the President, of the Congress, 
and of political officeholders—it is every- 
body’s job—your job and mine, 

Each of us has a part in it; a part of the 
responsibility to eliminate the practice of 
discrimination in whatever guise it may be 
found, in the North as well as in the South, 
at the community and State levels, as well 
as at the national. 

We of the North have a special job to 
do—to break down the walls of the racial 
ghettos in our cities—the Harlems—and to 
make the North a shining example of the 
principle of nondiscrimination to which we 
subscribe for the South. 

Oh, I know the difference between segre- 
gation in the South and the North. One 
is by law; the other is by private prejudice. 
But neither is justifiable. 

We must help the South rid itself of this 
intolerable burden, which will open new 
vistas of social and economic expansion to 
our entire country. We must rid our own 
hearts of the last vestiges of prejudice 
which will give us new strength for the 
tasks which await us, 

We must not only advocate the doctrine 
of equality. We must demonstrate it. 

We must mobilize all-out support for 
the Douglas bill and for other sound civil 
rights measures in the Congress—not for 
passage in 1960, but this year. The political 
leaders must be given reason to know that 
the people will remember in 1960 the ac- 
tions that were taken—or not taken—on 
civil rights in 1958. 

In the fall of this year, we must press 
all candidates in the Congressional elections 
to take a clear stand on all the phases of 
this crucial issue. 

We must press the President and the De- 
partment of Justice, and the Civil Rights 
Commission, to discharge their responsibil- 
ities—in full, and with unflagging zeal: 
above all, to assume leadership of the forces 
of good will in the South and rally them to 
battle against the demagogs and race baiters. 

We must support the effort to bring our 
fellow-citizens of the Negro race into full 
political participation, and mobilize our- 
selves and others for the fight against all 
forms of intimidation and discouragement 
of Negro voting. 

General public interest in the civil rights 
issue must be revived and revitalized. It 
must be identified as a test of the moral 
conscience of the Nation. 

Of all the challenges which confront us, I 
know of none greater. If we will but ded- 
icate ourselves to this undertaking and 
sound the trumpet for the advance against 
the evil of discrimination and segregation, 
we will haye taken the first steps toward 
eradicating it. 

I know that ADA will rise, as it always 
has, to this challenge. Our job, however, is 
not only to strengthen our own resolution, 
but to mobilize others for these efforts. 

This is the good fight for the good cause. 

If we have faith in our purposes, victory 
will surely crown our efforts. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
sorry I could not attend the banquet; 
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at the time I was in Hermiston, Oreg., 
making an Armed Forces Day address. 

However, I am a vice chairman of 
Americans for Democratic Action, and 
Iam one politician who has always been 
proud publicly to confess his member- 
ship in Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion. Oh, it is supposed to be one of the 
associations of the senior Senator from 
Oregon which was going to defeat him 
in 1956, because certain smear artists 
circulate, from time to time, falsifica- 
tions about Americans for Democratic 
Action. However, when we took the 
facts to the people of Oregon in regard 
to Americans for Democratic Action, 
and in regard to the legislative pro- 
grams for which Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action stand, those attacks on 
the senior Senator from Oregon evapo- 
rated into politically thin air. 

As I have said so many times, I have 
a secret weapon in American politics. 
To understand the position I take on 
issues, it is necessary to understand the 
effectiveness of the secret weapon. It 
is to be found in the fact that the fine 
people of the great State of Oregon rate 
second in the Nation in literacy. Mr. 
President, with an intelligent constitu- 
ency, a highly literate constituency, a 
constituency which interests itself in 
the facts, the kind of smear campaign 
which is conducted periodically against 
Americans for Democratic Action does 
vanish into thin political air. 

Having introduced the Lehman 
speech, delivered by him at the banquet 
meeting of Americans for Democratic 
Action, I wish to close my comments on 
that organization by pointing out that 
it is not only an organization of con- 
stitutional liberalism, which I have so 
frequently defined as seeking to trans- 
late into legislation the private property 
rights guaranties and human rights 
guaranties of the Constitution—and 
that is the legislative objective of Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action—but it also 
has a record of anticommunism which 
is not surpassed by any other organiza- 
tion. The members of Americans for 
Democratic Action recognize that there 
can be no dignity for the individual, 
there can be no personal freedom for 
the individual, and there can be no con- 
stitutional rights under a system of 
totalitarianism, be it Communist or 
Fascist. 

Therefore, I am very proud, as a vice 
chairman of Americans for Democratic 
Action, to insert in the Record today a 
truly great speech on the important con- 
stitutional question of civil rights—that 
great issue which faces the American 
people and will continue to face them 
until it is settled right. There cannot be 
in America any compromise of the 14th 
and 15th amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, and there can be no compromise of 
the constitutional right of first-class 
citizenship, a right entitled to be enjoyed 
by every man, woman, and child of this 
country, irrespective of race, color, or 
creed. 

Therefore, I congratulate the great 
statesman, the giant of American lib- 
erals, Herbert H. Lehman, of New York, 
for the magnificent speech he made on 
May 17th at the banquet of Americans 
for Democratic Action. 


1958 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 


Mr. MORTON. I understood the Sen- 
ator to say that one of his secret political 
weapons is the fact that his State stands 
second in literacy. I hope the Senator 
does not imply that my secret political 
weapons is the fact that my State is near 
the bottom of the list in literacy. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, no. It probably 
means that the Senator from Kentucky 
does a better educational job than does 
the senior Senator from Oregon. I 
know something of the record of the 
Senator from Kentucky. Of course, 
when I was praising the people of the 
State of Oregon, I certainly was not re- 
flecting on any colleague or on the people 
of any State. I was merely expressing 
great pride in the fact that we could 
present these issues to the people of 
Oregon and as a result the Americans 
for Democratic Action smear soon van- 
ished. 

The historic campaign of 1956 illus- 
trates something else, I might say good- 
naturedly, in the rather informal spirit 
which the Senator from Kentucky al- 
ways inspires in me, and that is that the 
people appreciate a direct and frank 
facing of just such allegations against 

e Senator from Oregon when the op- 
position camp tries to do damage to him 
by misrepresenting the program and rec- 
ord and ideals of the organization known 
as Americans for Democratic Action, of 
which I am so proud to be a member, 
and in regard to which I am so highly 
honored to be one of its vice chairmen. 

Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon. 


THE SENATE AND MR. NIXON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to call attention to an editorial in 
this morning's New York Times. I hope 
no one on the New York Times will be 
upset because I pay the Times a high 
compliment. I have in times past been 
critical of some of the editorials pub- 
lished in that newspaper, and undoubt- 
edly will be again in the future. 

However, as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Latin American Relations of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
wish to express my appreciation to the 
New York Times for the editorial ap- 
pearing in this morning’s issue, entitled 
“The Senate and Mr. Nixon.” I believe 
it to be a very fair appraisal of a prob- 
lem that confronts my committee, and 
to which we will give judicial and impar- 
tial consideration in the hearings which 
will be held in the near future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SENATE AND Mr. Nixon 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee is 
serving a great need in the investigation now 
beginning into United States policies in Latin 
America. It was not to be expected that 
Secretary Dulles and others in the State De- 
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partment would or could concede that all is 
not well with our policies toward Latin Amer- 
ica. Vice President Nixon obviously came 
back from his dramatic trip to South America 
with other ideas. 

Foreign policy is, generally speaking, an 
abstract business, but the stones thrown 
at Mr. NrIxon were not abstract. He has the 
best reason to know that United States poli- 
cies have built up hostility in Latin America. 
The logic of those who say that something 
is wrong—and this goes for other regions 
than Latin America—is simple. If United 
States foreign policies were correct and ef- 
fective, there would be an understanding of 
American ideals and objectives; our allies 
would be cooperative and basically friendly; 
the uncommitted nations would respect us, 
and our ideological enemies in the Commu- 
nist bloc would both respect and fear us. 
Since this is not the case today, it is argued 
that the foreign policy of the United States 
must in some important respects be wrong 
or deficient. 

Generalizations of this type can be decep- 
tive, but they are valid up to a point. How- 
ever, unless it can be proved that specific 
mistakes have been made with regard to 
specified countries or regions, criticisms have 
little value. This is where the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee must come in. 

The particular field in which the commit- 
tee is now going to work is Latin America. 
The problem is not what percentage of the 
Latin Americans are friendly to us but why 
so high a percentage are critical or even hos- 
tile. The fact that Communist agitators 
evidently organized and inspired the two bad 
demonstrations in Peru and Venezuela 
against Mr. Nrxon is not so important as the 
fact that the climate of opinion favored 
them. If Latin Americans are unjust to feel 
so critical, then there has been a failure in 
diplomacy and public relations. If they have 
& right to be critical, then there has been a 
failure of policy. Either way, some of the 
blame for the hostile attitude toward us of 
so many Latin Americans is our fault. 

Mr. Nixon has indicated that the prob- 
lems are to be found in three fields. Eco- 
nomically, the region is suffering because of 
the fall in commodity prices; yet it sees the 
United States preparing to raise tariffs and 
cut import quotas against its products. 
Politically, Mr. Nrxon feels there is great re- 
sentment because of the belief that the 
United States helped dictators to stay in 
power and gave no special encouragement 
to democracies or to democratic movements 
inside dictatorships. Four of the eight 
countries the Vice President visited had 
recently rid themselves of their dictators— 
Argentina, Peru, Colombia and Venezuela— 
but in every case the United States was 
friendly to the dictators up to the very end. 

Having stated publicly, as he did, that 
dictators are repugnant to Americans, Mr. 
Nrxon would presumably extend this atti- 
tude toward the dictatorships of Paraguay, 
Cuba and the Dominican Republic. On 
this whole problem Mr. Dulles and his As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, Roy R. Rubottom, disagree. 
They believe that the doctrine of noninter- 
vention prevents the United States from 
making any distinction between dictator- 
ships and democracies. The vast majority 
of Latin Americans, all of whom favor non- 
intervention, would disagree with the State 
Department. This whole issue is definitely 
one for the Senate committee to study. 

Finally, Mr. Nixon has concluded that 
“this part of the world needs more attention 
than it has been getting, politically and 
economically.” The way Latin Americans 
put it is that they have been neglected in 
comparison with Europe, Africa, the Middle 
East and Asia. 

All these arguments, and more besides, 
will keep the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee busy for several months. It is right 
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that Senator Morse should be at the head of 
this investigation, because he is one of the 
few Senators who have shown a keen in- 
terest in Latin-American affairs and who 
have studied the region, 


APPLICATION OF MORSE FORMULA 
TO CERTAIN BILLS PASSED ON 
CALENDAR MAY 21, 1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, yester- 
day when certain bills on the calendar 
were considered, I unfortunately could 
not be present because of my obliga- 
tions as a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, which is preparing 
the foreign-aid bill, and my obligations 
as a member of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, which is holding 
hearings on important proposed legisla- 
tion. All day yesterday I was shuttling 
back and forth between those commit- 
tees, and I could not appear on the floor 
of the Senate to participate in the de- 
bate on certain bills which were consid- 
ered on the call of the calendar. I had, 
however, done my research on the cal- 
endar and had prepared brief state- 
ments on certain bills, particularly bills 
as to which, in the future, some ques- 
tion might be raised as to whether the 
Morse formula was in any way violated. 

Ever since the Morse formula was 
first made effective, in 1946, I have tried 
always to make a statement for the 
Record about any bill which involved 
the transfer of Federal property, setting 
forth whether the particular bill vio- 
lated the Morse formula or was in con- 
formity with it. 

I shall make brief statements con- 
cerning several bills which were passed 
on the calendar yesterday. 

AUTHORIZING THE CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN 

LAND IN MACON, dA. 


Under the provisions of H. R. 9738, 


.the Secretary of the Navy would be 


authorized to convey a parcel of land 
to the city of Macon, Ga., containing 
5.39 acres. The land in question was 
originally conveyed to the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the city of Macon. Depart- 
ment of Defense officials have testified 
that the Department has no foreseeable 
requirements for the property. 

Under the bill there would be no ex- 
penditure of Federal funds, and the city 
of Macon has agreed to pay the fair 
market value of the property in ques- 
tion. Therefore, I had no objection 
raised to the bill yesterday. 

I commend the authors of the bill and 
the committee for presenting the bill to 
the Senate in conformity with the Morse 
formula. 

PROVIDING FOR THE CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN 
PROPERTY IN ALABAMA 

H. R. 9362 would authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Army to convey a 
parcel of land approximating 3.5 acres 
at Fort McClellan, Ala., to the George N. 
Meredith Post No. 924, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. 

This property is considered surplus to 
the needs of the Department of Defense. 
The local post of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars has agreed to pay the appraised 
fair market value for the property. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I filed no objec- 
tion to the enactment of the bill. 
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CONVEYANCE OF EASEMENT TO NORFOLK 
SOUTHERN RAILROAD CO. 

H. R. 8071 if enacted would authorize 
the Secretary of the Army to convey an 
easement over property belonging to the 
United States to the Norfolk Southern 
Railroad Co. in exchange for other lands. 
If the 13.4 acres being conveyed by the 
United States to the railroad company 
is determined more valuable than the 
fair market value of the land being re- 
ceived by the United States, the differ- 
ence shall be paid to the Government. 

This arrangement meets the criteria 
of the so-called Morse formula, there- 
fore, I filed no objection to the bill. 

Before I discuss the next bill, I wish 
to make a comment about the group of 
bills on the calendar yesterday which 
conformed to the Morse formula. I do 
not know what the situation would have 
been if the Senator from Oregon had 
not insisted upon the Morse formula 
in the Senate since 1946, with resulting 
savings to the taxpayers of a great many 
million dollars. In fact, the last calcu- 
lation I saw was to the effect that the 
Morse formula has saved the taxpayers, 
since 1946, a little more than $600 mil- 
lion. That is not chicken feed. In fact, 
I offer it as the result of a one-man 
economy drive. 

‘But prior to 1946, just such bills as 
I have mentioned this afternoon did 
come before the Senate without meeting 
the requirements of the Morse formula, 
because prior to that year it was this 
type of bill, without a compensation 
feature in it, which was turning Federal 
surplus property into a politicians’ grab 
bag. Members of Congress were using 
surplus Federal property as a way of 
endearing themselves to their constitu- 
encies, but to the loss of the country 
as a whole. 

Therefore, it is with pardonable pride 
that I feel I am entitled to make the 
observation that the bills on which I 
have just commented represent, I think, 
the collection of some dividends in the 
way of savings, from the application of 
the Morse formula, of moneys which 
would have been spent if the practice 
which prevailed in the Senate prior to 
1946 had been applied to the particular 
prices of property involved in these bills. 
RELEASE OF CERTAIN RESERVATIONS RELATING 

TO LAND IN WISCONSIN 

H. R. 7645 would authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to re- 
linquish title and restrictions to certain 
property conveyed to the State of Wis- 
consin at fair market value. 

The property was acquired in the first 
instance by the Government in 1912 for 
National Guard use. The property has 
been continuously used for that purpose. 
Now that the Wisconsin National Guard 
has rearranged its program, it does not 
require the use of the acres of land 
involved in the bill. There is no other 
military need for this property. The 
State is prevented from utilizing the 
property for anything other than train- 
ing and maintaining units of the Wis- 
consin National Guard and is desirous 
of utilizing it for other purposes. 

The bill passed by Congress in 1956 
provided that the conveyance be with- 
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out monetary consideration but upon 
the condition that the property be used 
for the purpose I just mentioned. 

The bill would allow the State of Wis- 
consin to purchase the property at the 
fair market value, so that the State can 
use it for other purposes. Therefore, 
obviously it does not violate the Morse 
formula, and I raised no objection to the 
bill yesterday. 

Again, I commend the author and 
sponsors of the bill, and the committee, 
as well, for having reported the bill to 
the Senate in the compensatory form in 
which it was permitted. 

CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROPERTY AND WATER 
RIGHTS TO WILLIAM M, PROPER 

Mr. President, S. 59, Calendar 1544, 
was not so easy of analysis, with respect 
to the Morse formula, although, in my 
judgment, it conformed to the formula, 
and I raised no objection to the bill. But 
so that no one may at some time in the 
future throw it at me and say, “Ah, but 
there was a bill you let slip through, and 
about which you said nothing,” I shall 
this afternoon make the statement I 
would have made yesterday, and which 
I was prepared to make, if my work on 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare had not prevented my attendance in 
the Chamber. 

S. 59 would authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain prop- 
erty and water rights to a Mr. William 
M. Proper without consideration. 

According to the committee report, the 
United States acquired the ditch and 
water rights involved in this bill in 1888 
and was declared to have priority to a 
certain amount of water in the ditch for 
the use of Fort Crawford. In 1890 the 
Army abandoned the fort and the lands 
within its confines were later patented. 

I stress that point. In 1890 the Fed- 
eral Government abandoned the land, 
and it ceased to be used for Federal pur- 
poses. The Federal Government then 
authorized the patenting of the land. 
In other words, it authorized that the 
land be transferred under patent into 
private ownership. 

The Government has since not made 
use of the water right, and the patentees 
used the water until they were halted by 
the State Water Commissioner because 
they could not show title to the water. 

As a member of the legal profession, I 
know that sometimes members of our 
profession are guilty of an oversight. 
Who among us has not been, in our 
legal work? 

I think it obvious that at the time 
the action was taken in regard to this 
piece of property and the water rights 
attached thereto, legal counsel for the 
Government suffered from an oversight, 
because if the Government intended to 
patent the land, so that it could deprive 
anyone of ownership, it is, of course, self- 
evident that it took it for granted that 
whatever water rights attached to the 
land would go with the land. Unfor- 
tunately, the transfer said nothing about 
the water rights, and ever since 1890 the 
patentees have proceeded on the as- 
sumption that the land carried with it 
the water rights, and they have been 
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using the water, only to find a question 
raised recently concerning the right to 
use the water rights. So the State Water 
Commission, as I have said, raised that 
question, and halted the use of the 
water. 

The reason for introducing the bill was 
to convey title to the water ditch and 
water rights without compensation to the 
Government, because the Government 
has no foreseeable need for the property. 

In my judgment, the Government 
should be considered as having been 
estopped by its own course of action in 
respect to these water rights. I have 
studied very carefully the record regard- 
ing this piece of property and the trans- 
actions in regard to it. I am satisfied 
that when the property was patented for 
private ownership, it was assumed that 
the water rights would go with it. 
Therefore, I think the Government 
would be in an unconscionable position 
if now—years and years later; at least 65 
years later; in fact, almost 70 years 
later—it sought to take advantage of 
what I consider was a legal oversight in 
1890, when the property was released 
for patent. 

Also, Mr. President, let me say—as the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jorpan], who now is presiding 
over the Senate, also is probably well 
aware—that although the matter of 
water-right law is, as we say, somewhat 
singular in the law, and although some 
of the other real-property doctrines do 
not necessarily apply to it, nevertheless 
I believe that in this case we can say that 
in all equity it can be considered that the 
patentees—at least in the 65 or more 
years since 1890—could be considered as 
having acquired at least some adverse 
right or interest in the water rights, and 
that should have estopped the Govern- 
ment from claiming any legal advantage 
over the oversight in 1890. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I come to the 
conclusion that the bill did not violate 
the Morse formula, and therefore I raise 
no objection to the bill. 

Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon. 


RESEARCH STUDY ENTITLED “ORE- 
GON FARMS GENERATE BUYING 
POWER” 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, my at- 
tention has been called by Dr. R. W. 
Henderson, acting director of the Oregon 
Extension Service, to a research study 
entitled “Oregon Farms Generate Buy- 
ing Power,” written by Dr. Gerald E. 
Korzan, a prominent argicultural econ- 
omist serving with the agricultural ex- 
periment station at Oregon State Col- 
lege, at Corvallis, Oreg. 

The interrelationships between the 
agricultural and nonagricultural ele- 
ments of our economy, in Oregon as 
elsewhere, have always seemed to me to 
be of prime importance. It seems to me 


that in the past, in this area, all con- 
cerned have had too much misunder- 


standing of the many reciprocal rela- 
tionships and, in fact, the essential inter- 


dependence of each upon the other. 
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Since Dr. Korzan’s research should help 
to dispel misunderstanding in this vital 
area, I feel that he deserves high com- 
mendation. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that a news re- 
lease from the college, which describes 
his work, be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OREGON Economy Gers Hatr-BILLion Boost 
ANNUALLY FROM FARMS 

More than one-half billion dollars annual 
“buying power” in Oregon’s economy has 
been credited directly to the State’s agricul- 
ture by an Oregon State College agricultural 
economist. 

Dr. Gerald E. Korzan has completed a 
study of Oregon agriculture showing that 
gross farm income plus value added in the 
first step of marketing contributed $571 
million to the State’s economy in 1956. 

The total does not include important dol- 
lar payrolls provided by such activities as 
wholesaling, transportation, and storage of 
farm produce en route to retail markets. 

The State’s 55,000 farmers—about 30,000 of 
them classed as commercial farmers—re- 
ceived only $94 million of the total as “net 
income.” Farmers paid out $301 million to 
earn $395 million. 

Of the $571 million, $176 million value 
was added in what Korzan terms “the first 
step beyond the farm gate.” The “first step” 
included $68 million in direct payroll for 
canning, freezing, dairy manufacturing, and 
other methods of processing or handling 
Oregon’s farm output. 

The economist estimated that farm pro- 
duction itself generated $79 million of direct 
payroll—$53 million paid to hired farm labor 
and $26 million to persons employed by Ore- 
gon firms selling farm supplies and equip- 
ment of all kinds. 

Annual employment, not including farm 
operators and their families, for production 
and processing is estimated at more than 
40,000 jobs when translated to a full-time 
basis. This is the total hours of full-time 
workers and part-time seasonal workers fig- 
ured in terms of full annual employment, 

The seasonal labor payroll carries many ad- 
vantages for the economy, Korzan explains. 
It provides summer work for young people 
and opportunity for homemakers who can 
spare some time from home duties to earn 
money for “extras.” Processors interviewed 
in the survey said most seasonal workers 
employed in their plants were Oregon resi- 
dents. 

Year around employment, however, ac- 
counted for the bulk of the total payroll 
for jobs in such activities as dairy plants, 
livestock slaughtering and packing plants, 
and stores. handling farm supplies. Fruit 
and vegetable processing plants, alone, pro- 
vide about 3,000 full-time jobs. 

Snap beans which require considerable 
processing is an outstanding example of the 
economic activity generated by a single crop, 
the economist states. Buying power of Ore- 
gon’s annual snap bean crop in terms of 
local jobs and supplies was estimated at $29 
million—nearly tripling the $10 million paid 
to growers. Almost $444 million of the grow- 
ers’ receipts went for direct payroll in har- 
vesting. 

Not included in the $571 million buying 
power was employment for production of 
supplies used in processing farm products. 
Oregon canneries and freezing plants, for 
example, spend millions of dollars annually 
for cans and packaging materials. Egg car- 
tons, paper milk cartons, and wooden ship- 
ping cartons are also among supplies, most 
of which are manufactured in Oregon. 
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Dr. Korzan's detailed study is being pub- 
lished by OSC and is titled “Oregon Farms 
Generate Buying Power.” Copies will be 
available soon from county extension offices 
or the OSC bulletin clerk, Corvallis. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 


Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


H. R. 1342. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Helen Harvey; 

H. R. 4215. An act amending sections 22 
and 24 of the Organic Act of Guam; 

H. R. 4445. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Mr. Shirley B. Stebbins; 

H. R. 6528. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lyman C. Murphey; 

H. R. 6765. An act to provide for reports 
on the acreage planted to cotton, to repeal 
the prohibition against cotton re- 
ports based on farmers’ planting intentions, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7645. An act to provide for the re- 
lease of restrictions and reservations con- 
tained in instrument conveying certain land 
by the United States to the State of Wiscon- 
sin; 

H. R. 8039. An act for the relief of Edward 
L. Munroe; 

H. R. 8071, An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to convey an easement over 
certain property of the United States located 
in Princess Anne County, Va., known as the 
Fort Story Military Reservation, to the Nor- 
folk Southern Railway Co. in exchange for 
other lands and easements of said company; 

H. R. 8433. An act for the relief of Cap- 
tain Laurence D. Talbot (retired); 

H. R. 8448. An act for the relief of Willie 
C. Williams; 

H.R.9012, An act for the relief of Alex- 
ander Grossman; 

H. R. 9109. An act for the relief of John A. 
Tierney; 

H. R. 9738. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Nayy to convey to the city of 
Macon, Ga., a parcel of land in the said city 
of Macon containing five and thirty-nine 
one-hundredths acres, more or less; and 

H. J. Res. 586. A joint resolution to au- 
thorize the designation of the week begin- 
ning on October 13, 1958, as National Olym- 
pic Week. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.), the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, to 
Monday, May 26, 1958, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 
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NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate May 22, 1958: 
In THE Coast GUARD 
Rear Adm. Edward H. Thiele to be engineer 
in chief of the United States Coast Guard, 


with the rank of rear admiral, for a term of 
4 years, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 22, 1958: 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Herbert B. Warburton, of Delaware, to be 
General Counsel of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 


MUNICIPAL COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Andrew McCaughrin Hood, of the District 
of Columbia, to be an associate judge of the 
Municipal Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia for a term of 10 years, 


PosTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


John Lee Betts, Monroeville. 
Marvin E. McKee, Pinson, 
ARIZONA 

Albert H, Salem, Sacaton. 
ARKANSAS 

Donald H. Travis, Judsonia, 

James R. McClure, Nashville, 

Gertrude A. Hargis, Okay. 

James H. Creed, Rison. 

Chester A. Garrett, State Hospital. 

Norman L, Wilson, Stephens, 
CALIFORNIA 

Glenn L. Thomas, Baker. 

Carroll N. Clark, El Portal. 

David H: Axtell, Fontana. 

Benjamin P, J. Wells, Goleta. 

Reba L, Guerrettaz, Orick. 

Valate T. Eliason, San Quentin. 

Cecil H. Murley, Taft. 

Eleanor J. Covey, Woodacre, 
COLORADO 

Iven K. Clarke, Dupont. 

Leon V. Beck, Fleming. 

Robert W. Martin, Fort Morgan. 

Franklin B, Sample, New Castle. 

Lloyd W. Anderson, Otis. 

Herbert L. Richards, Silt. 

Clarence M. Godfrey, Walsh, 

Harry B. Casten, Windsor. 


CONNECTICUT 


Jack A. Vaccarelli, Danbury. 
Richard J. Scully, Riverside. 
FLORIDA 
Charles H, Watson, Homosassa Springs, 
James W. Cobb, Nokomis, 
Howard O. Guthrie, Parrish. 
Walker A. Stanley, Ponce De Leon, 
GEORGIA 
Vernon W. Hartley, Sr., Alamo, 
ILLINOIS 
William T. Keenan, Alexander, 
Carl M. Crowder, Bethany. 
Wilbur C. Schwark, Bonfield. 
Walter B. Tregoning, Carterville. 
Leslie E. Smith, Colusa. 
Homer T. Smith, Erie. 
Charles W. Merriman, Fillmore, 
Harold J. Larey, Galena. 
Ernest Evar Swanson, Galesburg. 
Arnold E. Lewellen, Gilman. 
Floyd S. Rollinson, Kell, 
John M. Allbright, La Grange. 
Roy E. Thomas, Marengo. 
Arthur Funk Lee, McLean. 
Anthony J. Zucco, Mount Zion, 
Dale V. Cline, Mulberry Grove. 
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Maxine S. Hayward, Olivet. 
Chester C. Scott, Osco. 
John E. Holden, Schiller Park, 
Randall D. Page, Sesser. 
Angus Keith Phillips, Shawneetown, 
Randall F. Tevis, Smithboro. 
Larry E. Myers, Tampico. 
Charles L. Baird, Van Orin. 
James C. Thompson, Warsaw. 
Dwight S. Leverton, Winslow. 
Ardelle H. Hanski, Worth. 
Thomas B. Malone, Wyoming. 
Raymond J. M. Howard, Yale. 
Russell C. Spice, Zion. 
INDIANA 
Geraldine M. Johnson, Ashley. 
James R. Davis, Flora. 
Gerald W. Scott, Floyds Knobs. 
Harold E. Stroud, Keystone. 
Lowell M. Roose, Nappanee. 
Elmer J. Glick, Shipshewana. 
Charles W. Hudson, Solsberry. 
Arch Ralph, Sullivan. 
Wesley William Mack, Wanatah. 
IOWA 
Earl J. Penney, Ames. 
Floyd H. Millen, Farmington. 
Roy H. DeWitt, Griswold. 
Dwight R. Aschenbrenner, Laurens. 
Harold J. Millwright, Maquoketa. 
Richard M. Fry, West Burlington. 
KANSAS 
Clarence J. Wassenberg, Marysville. 
Roger R. Unruh, Pawnee Rock, 
Charlie C. Springer, Prescott. 
KENTUCKY 
Shirley H. Ashby, Auburn. 
Helen Hill, Hillsboro. 
Carl B. Marshall, Lewisburg. 
Walton W. Buckman, Simpsonville. 
LOUISIANA 
Dosia M. Hood, Elton. 
Robert J. Rossi, Gonzales. 
Johnie H. Mitcham, Leesville. 
James E. Fogleman, Morrow. 
Robert H. Welch, Robeline. 
Myra H. Doughty, Tioga. 
Eck H. Bozeman, Winnfield. 
MAINE 
Henry A. Shorey, Bridgeton. 
MARYLAND 
Franklin B. Spriggs, Arnold. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Joseph H. Nolan, Lenox. 


George Treat Harriman, North Carver, 


Thomas W. Ackerson, Wakefield. 
Cecil H. Evans, West Hanover, 
MINNESOTA 
Kenneth E. Jerdee, Ada. 
Henry Bakker, Jr., Ah-gwah-ching. 
Norton M. Sorenson, Amboy. 
Ralph Dean Fischer, Brook Park. 
William D. Cook, Farmington. 
Fay F. Smullen, Le Center. 
Ivan P. Twamley, St. Vincent. 
Albert Pederson, Spicer. 
Wayne L. Altermatt, Wanda, 
MISSISSIPPI 
Joseph D. Buckalew, Richton. 
MISSOURI 
Doyle L. Scott, Armstrong. 
Harry L. Hibbard, Gilliam. 
William P. Graham, Hawk Point, 
MONTANA 
Russell N. Grunhuvd, Hysham. 
NEBRASKA 
Charlie N. Umphenour, Harrison. 
NEVADA 
Florence J. Holman, East Ely. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Carl D. Floyd, Derry. 
Jessie G. Thompson, Moultonboro. 
Herbert N. Smith, Mount Sunapee. 
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NEW MEXICO’ 

Rita L. Pena, Encino. 

NEW YORK 
Doris J. Hammond, Millport. 
Warren B. Lucas, North Salem. 
Prank E. McGrath, Jr., Port Chester. 
Hollis A. Wilson, Pulaski. 
Ralph A. Doty, Silver Creek. 

OHIO 

Paul R. Day, Atwater. 
Smith B. Applegarth, Barton. 
Martin Marshall Miller, Franklin, 
Ralph J. Huff, Fredericktown. 
Paul L. Sailor, Jackson Center. 
Edward Seymour Ullum, Lebanon. 
Luster M. Barlow, Liberty Center. 
Frances M. DeFosset, Loveland, 
Estella E. Ford, New Weston. 
Lilla M, McAfee, Owensville. 
Raymond L. Brooks, Plymouth. 
Margaret A. Stanford, Randolph. 
Philip Milton Tozzer, Ross. 
Lester L. Stearns, Sherrodsville. 
Kathryn B. Thomas, Valley City. 
Helen L, Pratt, Woodstock, 

OKLAHOMA 
Charles B, Smith, Barnsdall. 
Frank H. Hawkins, Blair, 
Lora A. S. Workman, Caney. 
Albert S. Bowerman, Cement. 
Omer Lee Wauhob, Fargo. 
Walter G. Enfield, Jefferson. 
Harriet T. Howard, Keystone. 
Lorene P. Ricks, Manchester, 
Ray K. Babb, Jr., Mangum. 
Doy McLain, Pocasset. 
John W. Henderson, Tulsa. 


OREGON 
Ivan A. Olsen, Madras. 
Bernice I, White, Parkdale. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Francis C. Umeman, Bakerstown. 
Thomas G. Nestor, Brownfield. 
Vida C. Rodham, Chinchilla. 
John G. Davidson, Christiana. 
Albert Thomas, Clarksburg. 
James George Lindsay, Cochranville. 
George D. Headrick, Colver. 
Ethel J. Nelson, Cooperstown. 
James H. Hulak, Danboro. 
Mae A. Kester, East Texas. 
Robert A. Bushyeager, Girard. 
Victor R. Alderfer, Harleysville. 
William J. Stivison, Homer City. 
Edmund B. Hebrank, Jeannette. 
John W. Aungst, Jr., Landisville. 
Bertye A. Boorse, Montgomeryville. 
Nellie A. Fish, Nelson, 
Marion J. Brown, Oxford. 
Everett Willard Anderson, Port Allegany. 
Orpha G. Leitzel, Richfield. 
George F. Yedlicka, Rillton, 
John M. Fox, Shanksville. 
Horace S. Glover, Starrucca. 
Paul Eugene Ribble, Stillwater. 
Sophie D, Scipione, Tire Hill. 
Richard Edwin Snell, Towanda. 
Noah W. Nase, Tylersport. 
Richard E. Sayres, Willow Street. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Richard M. Stanton, Wood River Junction. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Harold J. Snyder, Buffalo. 
Clarence C. Phillips, Jr., Central. 
James F. Huiet, Trenton. 
Alfred O. Johnson, Wellford. 
John Homer Ford, Williamston. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Wayne A. Nelsen, Lake Andes. 
TENNESSEE 
Eugene S. Mitchell, Limestone. 
William Hal Redmond, Maury City. 
TEXAS 
Ernest H. Butts, Annona. 
Joseph P. Hutton, Canadian. 
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Marion B. Bone, Colleyville. 
D. L. Stoker, Jr., Crowley. 
Vernon J. Burns, Ingram, 
C. G. Twilley, Irving. 
Verner O. Salmon, La Pryor. 
Billy Wayne Newman, Moody, 
Homer B. Copeland, Palmer. 
Neda C. Holt, Pyote. 
George W. Kemp, Richardson, 
Jimmy Reid Simmons, Rockport. 
Alda R. McDougal, Smyer. 
Ila B. Hulme, Stowell. 
Herman W. Hawker, Teague. 
Frederick H. Pearce, Sr., Thorndale. 
VERMONT 
Sadie R. Hamilton, Cuttingsville. 
George O. Rivard, Richmond, 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charles Manning Smith, Charles Town, 
William A. Swearingen, Parkersburg. 
Leon D. Rishel, Spencer. 
‘WISCONSIN 
Lucille M. Radtke, Embarrass. 
Ruben G. Duchow, Potter. 
Vaughn W. Biles, Stockholm, 
Marcella M. Wilke, Zachow. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, May 22, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Proverbs 29:18: Where there is no 
vision, the people perish. 

Almighty God, in these days of tension 
and trial, of strain and struggle, of crisis 
and confusion, we are praying especially 
for our own beloved country. 

We penitently confess that material- 
ism, as a habit of life, seems at times to 
have a greater hold upon us than ever 
before. 

Help us to see how appalling and in- 
evitable our loss will be if we fail to be a 
Republic whose God is the Lord. 

Grant that the ideals and principles, 
the hopes and aspirations of our citizens 
may be more divine in character, lest we 
go down in darkness and defeat. 

Show us how we may cast off and 
crucify everything that is alien to the 
spirit of our blessed Lord who made the 
doing of Thy will the supreme purpose 
and passion of His life. 

Hear us in His name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H. R. 6765. An act to provide for reports 
on the acreage planted to cotton, to repeal 
the prohibitions against cotton-acreage re- 
ports based on farmers’ planting intentions, 
and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 1061. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
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Defense and the Secretaries of the military 
departments to settle certain claims for dam- 
age to, or loss of, property, or personal in- 
jury or death, not cognizable under any 
other law; 

H.R. 1492. An act for the relief of Gillous 
Young; 

H. R. 1700. An act for the relief of Western 
Instruments Associates; 

H. R. 3679, An act for the relief of the E. B. 
Kaiser Co.; 

H. R. 5355. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on certain claims of 
the United Foundation Corp., of Union, N. J.; 

H. R. 5424. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Helms and other employees of the Bureau of 
Public Roads; 

H. R. 6932. An act for the relief of the 
estate of W. C. Yarbrough; 

H. R. 7454. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the free importation 
by colleges and universities of sound record- 
ings and film to be used by them in certain 
nonprofit radio and television broadcasts; 

H. R. 7733. An act for the relief of Arnie 
M. Sanders; 

H. R. 8490. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
with respect to rice acreage allotments; 

H. J. Res. 378. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim annually the week 
which includes July 4 as National Safe 
Boating Week; 

H. J. Res. 529. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 552. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and concurrent 
resolutions of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 


5.59. An act directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to conyey certain property in the 
State of Colorado to William M. Proper; 

S. 143. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Fricano, Maria Scelba Fricano, Stefano Fri- 
cano, and Vincenzo (Jimmy) Fricano; 

S. 445. An act for the relief of Maria Saba- 
tino; 

S. 459. An act for the relief of Francisco Sa- 
linas (also known as Daniel Castro Quilan- 
tan); 

S. 683. An act for the relief of Chiu-Sang 
Wu and his wife, Catherine Naoko Mitsuda 
Wu; 

S. 1191. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange lands at Olympic 
National Park, and for other purposes; 

S. 1234. An act for the relief of Benjamin 
Barron-Wragon; 

S. 1542. An act for the relief of Lori Biagi; 

S. 1593. An act for the relief of Elisabeth 
Lesch and her minor children, Gonda, Nor- 
bert, and Bobby; 

S. 1939. An act to amend the Federal Seed 
Act of August 9, 1939 (53 Stat. 1275), as 
amended; 

S. 1963. An act to amend section 35 of 
title 18 of the United States Code so as to 
increase the punishment for knowingly giv- 
ing false information concerning destruc- 
tion of aircraft and motor vehicles; 

S. 2215. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Spokane Valley project, Wash- 
ington and Idaho, under Federal reclama- 
tion laws; 

S. 2511. An act for the relief of Maria 
Garcia Aliaga; 

S. 2816. An act for the relief of Concepcion 
Ramiro (Romelio) Gamboa; 

S. 2944. An act for the relief of Yoshiko 
Matsuhara and her minor child, Kerry; 

5.2965. An act for the relief of Taeko Ta- 
kamura Elliott; 
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S. 2982. An act for the relief of Kalliope 
Giamnias; 

S. 8055. An act for the relief of Ronald H. 
Denison; 

S. 8060. An act for the relief of Romulo A. 
Manriquez; 

S. 3076. An act to amend section 12 of the 
act of May 29, 1884, relating to research on 
foot-and-mouth disease and other animal 
diseases; 

8.3080. An act for the relief of Kimiko 
Araki; 

S. 3129. An act for the relief of Nativadade 
Agrela Dos Santos; 

8.3136. An act for the relief of Fouad 
(Fred) Kassis; 

5.3159. An act for the relief of Cresencio 
Urbano Guerrero; 

S. 3172. An act for the relief of Ryfka Berg- 
mann; 

S. 3173. An act for the relief of Prisco Di 
Flumeri; 

5.3175. An act for the relief of Giuesep- 
pina Fazio; 

S. 3176. An act for the relief of Teofilo M. 
Palaganas; 

S. 3205. An act for the relief of Paul S. 
Watanabe; 

S. 3289. An act for the relief of Mildred 
(Milka Krivec) Chester; 

S. 3271. An act for the relief of Souhail 
Wadi Massad; 

S. 3272. An act for the relief of Janez 
(Garantini) Bradek and Franciska (Garan- 
tini) Bradek; 

S. 3307. An act to reinstate certain termi- 
nated oil and gas leases; 

S. 3358. An act for the relief of John 
Demetriou Asteron; 

S. 3364. An act for the relief of Antonios 
Thomas; 

S. 3478. An act to insure the maintenance 
of an adequate supply of anti-hog-cholera 
serum and hog-cholera virus; 

S. 3861. An act to provide for the control 
of noxious plants on land under the control 
or jurisdiction of the Federal Government; 

S. Con. Res, 52. Concurrent resolution ex- 
tending greetings to the citizens of Nevada 
concerning the celebration of the centennial 
of the discovery of silver in the United States; 
and 

S. Con. Res. 87. Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of the hearings en- 
titled “Civil Rights—1957,” for the use of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr, SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may sit this 
afternoon during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have 
until midnight tonight to file a report on 
House Joint Resolution 642, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


NATIONAL SAFE BOATING WEEK 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the resolution (H. J. Res. 
378) to authorize the President to pro- 
claim annually the week which includes 
July 4 as “National Safe Boating Week” 
with Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the reso- 
lution. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Page 1, line 3, of the preamble, strike out 
“1937” and insert “1958.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THE THOMAS J. O'BRIEN LOCK 
AND DAM 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Price]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12613) to 
designate the lock and dam to be con- 
structed on the Calumet River, III., as 
the “Thomas J. O’Brien lock and dam.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I will not, I 
merely wish to state to the gentleman 
from Illinois that the Republican Mem- 
bers from Cook County, of the Illinois 
delegation, and the State of Illinois join 
wholeheartedly in this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the lock and dam 
to be constructed on the Calumet River, 
III., between turning basin No. 5 at 
Lake Calumet and the junction of the Little 
Calumet River and the Grand Calumet 
River, such lock and dam to be located 
approximately at 134th Street, authorized 
as one of the structures to replace the Blue 
Island lock and dam, by the River and Har- 
bor Act of July 24, 1946, shall be known 
and designated hereafter as the “Thomas J. 
O’Brien lock and dam.” Any law, regula- 
tion, map, document, record, or other paper 
of the United States in which such lock and 
dam are referred to shall be held to refer 
to such lock and dam as the “Thomas J. 
O'Brien lock and dam.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who so desire may have the privilege of 
extending their remarks at this point in 
the Record on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is most gratifying to the members of 
the Illinois delegation, and I know our 
feeling is shared by every Member of this 
body on both sides of the aisle, to know 
that through all the years of the future 
the name of our beloved dean will live 
on, reminding succeeding generations 
when Cal-Sag is one of the great water- 
ways for world commerce, of the out- 
standing statesman without whose tire- 
less effort and matchless popularity with 
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his colleagues the Cal-Sag development 
might have remained stagnant. It is 
most appropriate that this dam should 
bear the proud and honorable name of 
Tuomas J. O’Brien, and the fact that 
the bill of authorization was no sooner 
introduced by our colleague from Chi- 
cago [Mr. Kiuczynsk1] than with the 
blessing of the leadership on both sides 
it was immediately brought up and 
passed by unanimous vote, speaks vol- 
umes of the regard and affection in 
which Tom O’Brien is held. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to join my colleague in support 
of H. R. 12613. This bill would desig- 
nate the lock and dam to be constructed 
on the Calumet River near Chicago as 
the Thomas J. O’Brien lock and dam in 
tribute to the eminent and beloved dean 
of the Illinois Congressional delegation: 

It is most appropriate that the House 
take this action. Our great metropolis 
on Lake Michigan owes much to the 
statesmanship and farsighted vision of 
the gentleman from Illinois, THOMAS J. 
O’Brien. He has served the people of 
Chicago well and faithfully as their rep- 
resentative in the Illinois General As- 
sembly, sheriff of Cook County, and a 
Member of Congress for 11 terms. 

The Cal-Sag channel, a vital trans- 
portation link between the Mississippi 
River Valley and the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, has become a reality through his 
efforts. Bestowing his great name on 
one of the principal features of this 
waterway is a means by which Congress, 
in small measure, can reward the gentle- 
man from Illinois, THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, 
for his many years of public service. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it is pleas- 
ing to note the reception by the Mem- 
bers of the House on both sides of the 
aisle to my request for unanimous con- 
sideration of H. R. 12613 which would 
designate the lock and dam to be con- 
structed on the Calumet River in Illinois 
as the Thomas J. O’Brien lock and dam. 

This is a tribute to the gentleman 
from Illinois, the beloved dean of the 
Illinois Democratic delegation in the 
House and among the ranking members 
of the entire Illinois delegation. It is a 
tribute not only from his colleagues in 
the Chicago area but throughout the 
State of Illinois and likewise a tribute 
to him from all the Members of the 
House from every section of the country. 
Tom O'BRIEN is held in the highest es- 
teem by every Member in the House of 
Representatives. 

While this particular tribute is in rec- 
ognition of the splendid leadership he 
gave on the Calumet-Sag Channel im- 
provement project, it also gives testi- 
mony from his colleagues as to their 
feeling for the gentleman from Chicago. 

Tom O’Brien never seeks the spotlight 
for the good he accomplishes in the serv- 
ice to his State and Nation, but his ef- 
forts cannot go unnoticed by his col- 
leagues who are so familiar with his 
qualities for leadership. His quiet influ- 
ence within his own delegation is re- 
fiected in his many accomplishments 
and achievements as a Member of this 
House. He is respected and honored by 
all who have the privilege of following 
his activities. 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to join with my colleague from 
Ilinois [Mr. Price] in his very thought- 
ful and well deserved resolution to name 
lock No. 5 of the Cal-Sag project the 
Thomas J. O'Brien lock. Certainly no 
man ever deserved such recognition, for 
it was only the determined and perse- 
vering effort of the dean of the Illinois 
delegation which brought success to the 
Cal-Sag project. But the Cal-Sag proj- 
ect, important as it is to the people of 
Chicago and of the State of Illinois, is 
but one of the many examples of the 
essential work brought to fruition 
through the efforts of Congressman 
O'BRIEN. 

Quiet in his way, there is no one in the 
Congress who is more effective or more 
dynamic in attaining his objectives. His 
efforts over the years have received the 
high commendation and support of his 
constituents who recognize the excel- 
lence of the representation he has given. 

I look forward to joining my col- 
leagues of the Illinois delegation in par- 
ticipating in the ceremonies which for- 
mally designate the lock as the Thomas 
J. O’Brien lock. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1959 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
10746) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

‘There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statemcnt 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 1757) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10746) “making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes,” having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 17, 32, and 33. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, 16, 19, 23, 24, 
25, 31, and 34, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$525,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,800,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert “$22,190,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 858, 139,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $26,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 812,175,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$20,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$75,107,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 815,678,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 812,720,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows; 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$100,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$26,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 14, 18, 
and 22. 

MICHAEL J. Kirwan, 
W.F. NORRELL, 
A. D. SIEMINSKI, 
Don MAGNUSON, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Ben F. JENSEN, 
Hamer H. BUDGE, 
JOHN TABER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


MILTON R. Youns, 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Managers on the Partof the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 10746) making ap- 
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propriations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompanying 
conference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Departmental offices 
Office of Saline Water 


Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $825,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $785,000 
as proposed by the House. 


Office of Oil and Gas 


Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $525,000 
instead of $550,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate and $500,000 as proposed by the House. 


Office of the Solicitor 


Amendment No. 3: Appropriates $2,800,- 
000 instead of $2,825,000 as proposed by the 
Senate and $2,750,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Acquisition of Strategic Minerals 

Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $3,200,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate to continue 
the acquisition of asbestos and fluorspar to 
December 31, 1958, under the provisions of 
Public Law 733, 84th Congress. 


Bureau of Land Management 


Amendment No. 5: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate to conform with the 
authorizing legislation. 

Amendment No. 6: Appropriates $22,190,- 
000 for management of lands and resources 
instead of $22,940,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate and $20,940,000 as proposed by the House. 
Of the increase provided over the House bill 
$250,000 is for strengthening fire control op- 
erations in Alaska and $500,000 is for the 
weed-control program on public lands in- 
cluding adequate funds to take immediate 
action to reseed those areas in Idaho that 
are serving as host plants for the beet leaf- 
hopper. 

Amendments Nos. 7, 8, and 9: Insert lan- 
guage proposed by the Senate to conform 
with the authorizing legislation. 

Amendment No, 10: Appropriates $4,685,- 
000 for construction as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $4,435,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Amendment No. 11: Appropriates 
$58,139,000 for education and welfare serv- 
ices instead of $58,809,000 as proposed by the 
Senate and $57,469,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 12: Appropriates 
$18,100,000 for resources management as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $17,000,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 13: Appropriates 
$26,000,000 for construction instead of $40,- 
571,000 as proposed by the Senate and 
$13,800,000 as proposed by the House. The 
increase provided over the House bill shall 
be applied to the items listed in the Senate 
report. 

Amendment No. 14: Reported in disagree- 
ment. The managers on the part of the 
House will offer a motion to insert language 
making available not to exceed $12,000 for 
payment to the North Dakota State Water 
Conservation Commission for the construc- 
tion of culverts at Zeibaugh Pass, N. Dak, 
The conferees are in agreement that this 
amount shall be matched with a like amount 
by the State to provide a total of $24,000 for 
the project. 

Geological Survey 

Amendments Nos. 15 and 16: Appropriate 
$36,915,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $36,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 17: Permits purchase of 
92 passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
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only as proposed by the House instead of 112 
as proposed by the Senate. 
Bureau of Mines 
Amendment No. 18: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 
National Park Service 
Amendment No. 19: Appropriates 
$14,632,000 for management and protection 
as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$14,150,000 as proposed by the House. 
Amendment No. 20: Appropriates 
$12,175,000 for maintenance and rehabilita- 
tion of physical facilities instead of 
$12,750,000 as proposed by the Senate and 
$11,600,000 as proposed by the House. 
Amendment No. 21: Appropriates 
$20,000,000 for construction instead of 
$24,000,000 as proposed by the Senate and 
$12,400,000 as proposed by the House. The 
increase provided over the House bill shall 
be applied to the items listed in the Senate 
report. 
Amendment No. 22: Reported in disagree- 
ment, 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
Amendment No. 23: Appropriates $11,616,- 
000 for management and investigations of 
resources as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $11,508,000 as proposed by the House. 
Amendment No. 24: Appropriates $3,929,- 
350 for construction as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $1,458,000 as proposed by the 
House, 
Office of Territories 
Alaska public works 


Amendment No. 25: Appropriates $5,300,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$4,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

TITLE II—RELATED AGENCIES 
Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service 

Amendment No. 26: Appropriates $75,107,- 
000 for forest land management instead of 
$81,357,000 as proposed by the Senate and 
$68,857,000 as proposed by the House. The 
portion of the increase over the House bill 
allocated to structural improvements shall 
be applied primarily to facilities for other 
than employee housing. The increase al- 
lowed includes $250,000 for additional forest 
fire protection in southern California. 

Amendment No. 27: Appropriates $15,678,- 
000 for forest research instead of $16,728,000 
as proposed by the Senate and $12,128,000 as 
proposed by the House. Of the increase pro- 
vided over the House bill $2,500,000 is for the 
construction of research facilities as itemized 
in the Senate report. The conferees are in 
agreement that proper attention should be 
given to the Dutch elm disease problem in 
cooperation with the Agricultural Research 
Service. None of the increase above the 
House bill is for the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. 

Amendment No. 28: Appropriates $12,720,- 
000 for State and private forestry coopera- 
tion instead of $13,245,000 as proposed by 
the Senate and $12,195,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 29: Provides a limitation 
of $100,000 for the acquisition of sites instead 
of $150,000 as proposed by the Senate and 
$50,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 30: Appropriates $26 mil- 
lion for forest roads and trails instead of 
$27 million as proposed by the Senate and 
$23,750,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No.31: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate providing that these 
funds may be used for liquidation of obliga- 
tions incurred pursuant to the contract au- 
thority in the Federal-Aid Highway Acts of 
1956 and 1958. It is the intent of the con- 
Terees of both Houses that the amount appro- 
priated herein shall be used solely for liqui- 
dation of obligations incurred under such 
contract authority. 
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Amendment No. 32: Deletes language in- 
serted by the Senate appropriating $500,000 
for assistance to States for tree planting 
under section 401 of the Agricultural Act of 
1956. 

Amendment No. 38: Deletes language in- 
serted by the Senate appropriating $300,000 
for acquisition of lands for the Superior Na- 
tional Forest. 

Amendment No. 34: Eliminates, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, language limitation on 
the cost of buildings and improvements. 

MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
W. F. NORRELL, 
A. D. SIEMINSKI, 
Don MAGNUSON, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
BEN F. JENSEN, 
HAMER H. BUDGE, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 14: Page 8, line 16, 
insert “of which not to exceed $12,000 may 
be paid to the North Dakota State Water 
Conservation Commission for the construc- 
tion of culverts at Zeibaugh Pass, N. Dak.” 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
objection. I only wish to say this, that 
the conferees on the part of the House 
and the Senate came to full agreement 
on this bill in conference, and hence 
there is no disagreement whatever on 
any item. 

I think it should be said, also, that the 
appropriation made in this bill for the 
Department of the Interior is $548,150 
less than was appropriated for the De- 
partment last year. The conference re- 
port, I am sure, will meet with the ap- 
proval of all of the Members of this 
House, and I am sure it will of the Sen- 
ate, and I want to thank the chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kirwan], for the fine job that 
he has done, as well as the staff and 
every other member of the committee. 
We had splendid hearings and the bill 
speaks for itself, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

. amendment No. 18: Page 14, line 1, 


“CONSTRUCTION 
“For the construction and improvement of 
facilities under the jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, to remain available until ex- 
pended, $1,719,000.” 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 22: Page 16, line 
16, insert “, of which not to exceed $135,000 
shall be available for the construction of ad- 
ditional school facilities at Grand Canyon 
National Park, Ariz.” 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference action provides a total of $459,- 
675,950 for fiscal year 1959 for the De- 
partment of the Interior and related 

including the Forest Service. 
This represents a reduction of $30,241,- 
000 from the amount proposed by the 
Senate for 1959 and a decrease of $548,- 
150 from appropriations to date for the 
current fiscal year. 

Although the bill represents an in- 
crease of $45,191,340 over the budget 
estimate and $46,530,350 over the House 
bill it should be noted that the budget re- 
quest on which the House action was 
based was formulated last fall under the 
budget policy of curtailing nondefense 
expenditures to the greatest extent pos- 
sible. Large amounts of the 1958 appro- 
priations were placed in reserve in an ef- 
fort to hold down expenditures, espe- 
cially on construction programs. The 
1959 budget assumed that to a large ex- 
tent these reserves would be carried for- 
ward for use in 1959 thus reducing the 
new appropriations required. 

Since the House action in February, 
these reserves have been released by the 
Budget Bureau for use during the re- 
mainder of the current fiscal year to ac- 
celerate Federal expenditures in the light 
of current economic conditions. 

Because of the need to expand job op- 
portunities immediately the House con- 
ferees have accepted those portions of 
the Senate increases which it is believed 
can be efficiently undertaken in 1959 and 
which will provide for construction of a 
limited number of long-deferred facil- 
ities urgently needed for various manage- 
ment and research programs. Major in- 
creases agreed to over the House bill in- 
clude $12,200,000 to provide essential 
education facilities for Indian children, 
$7,600,000 for construction in the na- 
tional parks, $2,471,350 for addition- 
al fish and wildlife facilities, $1,300,- 
000 for Alaska public works, and $12,- 
175,000 for the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, including recreation and public use, 
structural improvements, and forest re- 
search including $2,500,000 for construc- 
tion of research facilities. 

It should be noted that the amount 
provided in the bill is $548,150 below 
1958 appropriations. Increases in the 
bill over 1958, totaling $28,856,000 have 
been more than offset by decreases in 
several items totaling $29,404,150. 
This is in accordance with the commit- 
tee’s efforts to hold operating expenses 
to the minimum required to carry out 
an effective program for the conserva- 
tion and proper utilization of our great 
natural resources 
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Mr. Speaker, following is a summary 
comparison of the figures in the bill: 


1958 appropriations...___.... 1 $460, 224, 100 


1959 budget estimate. — 414, 484, 600 
1959 House bil 413, 145, 600 
1959 Senate bin 489, 916, 950 
1959 conference bin 459, 675, 950 
Conference action compared with: 
1958 appropria tions —548, 150 
1959 budget estimate. - +45, 191,340 
1959 House bin - +46, 530, 350 
1959 Senate binn — 30, 241, 000 


Includes $3,974,500 appropriated in Sec- 
ond Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958. 


A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


POSTAL RATES AND POSTAL PAY 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 573, Rept. No. 1762), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to consider 
the conference report on the bill H. R. 5836, 
to readjust postal rates and to establish a 
congressional policy for the determination 
of postal rates, and for other purposes, and 
all points of order against the conference 
report are hereby waived. 


POSTAL RATES AND POSTAL PAY 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 573 and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

‘There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to consider the 
conference report on the bill H. R. 5836, to 
readjust postal rates and to establish a con- 
gressional policy for the determination of 
postal rates, and for other purposes, and all 
points of order against the conference report 
are hereby waived. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I hereby 
present the rule calling for consideration 
H. R. 5836, the postal pay conference 
report. 

This has been long delayed legislation. 
Unfortunately the postal-pay legislation 
passed by the House last session was 
vetoed by President Eisenhower. 

The cost of living has increased greatly 
since the postal workers received their 
last pay increase. In fact the newspa- 
pers this morning announce the 15th 
successive monthly increase in the cost 
of living. The industrial Calumet region 
of Indiana, which I represent, has the 
same high cost of living yardstick as the 
adjoining Chicago area. Over 52 per- 
cent of the postal employees in my area 
have been compelled to seek additional 
employment or secure part-time work for 
their wives. 

I do not agree with all the provisions 
of this bill but want to congratulate the 
conference committee from the House 
and Senate for compromising their dif- 
ferences so to present a bill which the 
President will sign. 

The postal employees have waited long 
and with great sacrifice for a necessary 
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raise in pay. I am happy that the pay 
feature of the legislation is retroactive 
to January 1, 1958. I hope the confer- 
ence report is adopted unanimously. 

I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to compliment the conferees on 
bringing this bill back to the House. I 
am particularly pleased because 11 shows 
that there is financial responsibility upon 
the part of the Congress to raise the 
rates in order to take care of the large 
postal deficit. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
5836), to readjust postal rates and to 
establish a Congressional policy for the 
determination of postal rates, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

Mr. MURRAY (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement be considered 
as read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rerr. No. 1760) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5836 entitled “An Act to readjust 
rates and to establish a congressional policy 
for the determination of postal rates, and 
for other purposes,” having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the text of the bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 


“TITLE I—POSTAL POLICY 
“Short title 


“Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
‘Postal Policy Act of 1958.’ 


“Findings 
“Sec. 102. The Congress hereby finds 
that— 

“(1) the postal establishment was created 
to unite more closely the American people, 
to promote the general welfare, and to ad- 
vance the national economy; 

“(2) the postal establishment has been ex- 
tended and enlarged through the years into 
a nationwide network of services and facil- 
ities for the communication of intelligence, 
the dissemination of information, the ad- 
vancement of education and culture, and the 
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distribution of articles of commerce and in- 
dustry. Furthermore, the Congress has en- 
couraged the use of these broadening services 
and facilities through reasonable and, in 
many cases, special postal rates; 

“(3) the development and expansion of 
these several elements of postal service, 
under the authorization by the Congress, 
have been the impelling force in the origin 
and growth of many and varied business, 
commercial, and industrial enterprises which 
contribute materially to the national econ- 
omy and the public welfare and which de- 
pend upon the continuance of these elements 
of postal service; 

“(4) historically and as a matter of public 
policy there have evolved, in the operations 
of the postal establishment authorized by 
the Congress, certain recognized and ac- 
cepted relationships among the several 
classes of mail. It is clear, from the con- 
tinued expansion of the postal service and 
from the continued encouragement by the 
Congress of the most widespread use there- 
of, that the postal establishment performs 
many functions and offers its facilities to 
many users on a basis which can only be 
justified as being in the interest of the 
national welfare; 

“(5) while the postal establishment, as all 
other Government agencies, should be op- 
erated in an efficient manner, it clearly is 
not a business enterprise conducted for profit 
or for raising general funds, and it would be 
an unfair burden upon any particular user 
or class of users of the mails to compel them 
to bear the expenses incurred by reason of 
special rate considerations granted or facili- 
ties provided to other users of the mails, or 
to underwrite those expenses incurred by the 
postal establishment for services of a non- 
postal nature; and 

“(6) the public interest and the increasing 
complexity of the social and economic fabric 
of the Nation require an immediate, clear, 
and affirmative declaration of congressional 
policy with respect to the activities of the 
postal establishment including those of a 
public service nature as the basis for the 
creation and maintenance of a sound and 
equitable postal-rate structure which will 
assure efficient service, produce adequate 
postal revenues, and stand the test of time. 

“Declaration of policy 

“Sec. 103. (a) The Congress hereby em- 
phasizes, reaffirms, and restates its function 
under the Constitution of the United States 
of forming postal policy. 

“(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress, as set forth in this title— 

“(1) that the post office is a public service; 

“(2) to provide a more stable basis for the 
postal-rate structure through the establish- 
ment of general principles, standards, and 
related requirements with respect to the 
determination and allocation of postal reve- 
nues and expenses; and 

“(3) in accordance with these general prin- 
ciples, standards, and related requirements, 
to provide a means by which the postal-rate 
structure may be fixed and adjusted by 
action of the Congress, from time to time, 
as the public interest may require, in the 
light of periodic reviews of the postal-rate 
structure, periodic studies and surveys of 
expenses and revenues, and periodic reports, 
required to be made by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral as provided by section 105 of this title. 

“(c) The general principles, standards, and 
related requirements referred to in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section are as follows: 

“(1) In the determination and adjustment 
of the postal-rate structure, due considera- 
tion should be given to— 

“(A) the preservation of the inherent ad- 
vantages of the postal service in the promo- 
tion of social, cultural, intellectual, and 
commercial intercourse among the people of 
the United States; 

“(B) the development and maintenance 
of a postal service adapted to the present 
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needs, and adaptable to the future needs, 


of the people of the United States; 

“(C) the promotion of adequate, economi- 
cal, and efficient postal service at reasonable 
and equitable rates and fees; 

“(D) the effect of postal services and the 
impact of postal rates and fees on users of 
the mails; 

“(E) the requirements of the postal estab- 
lishment with respect to the manner and 
form of preparation and presentation of 
mailings by the users of the various classes 
of mail service; 

“(F) the value of mail; 

“(G) the value of time of delivery of mail; 
and 

“(H) the quality and character of the 
service rendered in terms of priority, secrecy, 
security, speed of transmission, use of facili- 
ties and manpower, and other pertinent 
service factors. 

“(2) The acceptance, transportation, and 
delivery of first-class mail constitutes a pre- 
ferred service of the postal establishment 
and, therefore, the postage for first-class 
mail should be sufficient to cover (A) the 
entire amount of the expenses allocated to 
first-class mail in accordance with this title 
and (B) an additional amount representing 
the fair value of all extraordinary and pre- 
ferential services, facilities, and factors re- 
lating thereto. 

“(3) Those services, elements of service, 
and facilities rendered and provided by the 
postal establishment in accordance with 
law, including services having public service 
aspects, which, in whole or in part, are held 
and considered by the Congress from time 
to time to be public services for the pur- 
poses of this title shall be administered on 
the following basis: 

“(A) the sum of such public service items 
as determined by the Congress should be 
assumed directly by the Federal Government 
and paid directly out of the general fund 
of the Treasury and should not constitute 
direct charges in the form of rates and fees 
upon any user or class of users of such pub- 
lic services, or of the mails generally; and 

“(B) nothing contained in any provision 
of this title should be construed as indicat- 
ing any intention on the part of the Con- 
gress (i) that such public services, or any 
of them, should be limited or restricted or 
(il) to derogate in any way from the need 
and desirability thereof in the public interest. 

4) Postal rates and fees shail be ad- 
justed from time to time as may be re- 
quired to produce the amount of revenue 
approximately equal to the total cost of 
operating the postal establishment less the 
amount deemed to be attributable to the 
performance of public services under sec- 
tion 104 (b) of this title. 


“Identification of and appropriations for 
public services 

“Sec. 104. (a) The following shall be con- 
sidered to be public services for the purposes 
of this title— 

“(1) the total loss resulting from the 
transmission of matter in the malls free of 
postage or at reduced rates of postage as 
provided by statute, including the following: 

“(A) paragraph (3) of subsection (a) of 
section 202 of the Act of February 28, 1925 
(39 U. S. C. 283 (3)) relating to reduced 
rates of postage on newspapers or periodi- 
cals of certain nonprofit organizations; 

“(B) sections 5 and 6 of the Act of March 
3, 1877 (39 U. S. C. 321), relating to official 
mail matter of the Pan American Union 
sent free through the mails; 

“(C) section 25 of the Act of March 3, 
1879, as amended (89 U. S. C. 286), and 
subsection (b) of section 2 of the Act of 
October 30, 1951 (39 U. S. C. 289a (b)), 
relating to free-in-county malling privileges; 

“(D) the Act of April 27, 1904 (33 Stat. 
313), the last paragraph under the heading 
‘Office of the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General’ contained in the first section of the 
Act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 551), and 
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the Joint Resolution of June 7, 1924 (43 
Stat. 668; Pub. Res., No. 33, Sixty-eighth 
Congress), as contained in the Act of Oc- 
tober 14, 1941 (55 Stat. 737; Public Law 270, 
Seventy-seventh Congress), and as further 
amended by the Act of September 7, 1949 
(63 Stat. 690), relating to free postage and 
reduced postage rates on reading matter and 
other articles for the blind (39 U. S. C. 
331); 

“(E) the Act of February 14, 1929 (39 
U. S. C. 336), granting free mailing privileges 
to the diplomatic corps of the countries of 
the Pan American Postal Union; 

“(F) the Act of April 15, 1937 (39 U. S. C. 
293c), granting reduced rates to publications 
for use of the blind; 

“(G) the Act of June 29, 1940 (39 U. S. C. 
321-1), granting free mailing privileges to 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau; 

“(H) the Act of May 7, 1945 (59 Stat. 707), 
and other provisions of law granting free 
mailing privileges to individuals; 

“(I) the second and third provisos of 
subsection (a) of section 2 of the Act of 
October 30, 1951 (65 Stat. 672; 39 U. S. ©. 
289a (a)), granting reduced second-class 
postage rates to publications of certain or- 
ganizations; 

“(J) the last proviso of section 3 of the 
Act of October 30, 1951 (65 Stat. 673; 39 
U. S. C. 290a-1), granting reduced third- 
class postage rates to certain tions; 

“(K) section 302 of The Federal Voting 
Assistance Act of 1955 (5 U. S. C. 2192), 
granting free postage, including free airmail 
postage, to post cards, ballots, voting in- 
structions, and envelopes transmitted in 
the mails under authority of such Act; and 

“(L) section 204 (d) and (e) of the Postal 
Rate Revision and Federal Employees Salary 
Act of 1948, as amended (39 U. S. C. 292a 
(dj) and (e)), including the amendment 
made by section 206 of this Act. 

“(2) the loss resulting from the operation 
of such prime and necessary public services 
as the star route system and third- and 
fourth-class post offices; 

“(3) the loss incurred in performing non- 
postal services, such as the sale of docu- 
mentary stamps for the Department of the 
Treasury; 

“(4) the loss incurred in performing spe- 
cial services such as cash on delivery, in- 
sured mail, special delivery, and money or- 
ders; and 

“(5) the additional cost of transporting 
United States mail by foreign air carriers 
at a Universal Postal Union rate in excess of 
the rate prescribed for United States car- 
riers. 

“(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the revenues of the Post Of- 
fice Department for each fiscal year from 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated an amount, which shall be 
deemed to be attributable to the public 
services enumerated under subsection (a) 
of this section, equal to the total estimated 
expenditures of the Post Office Department 
for the year for such public services as de- 
termined by the Congress in the appropria- 
tion Act based upon budget estimates sub- 
mitted to the Congress. Such appropria- 
tions shall be available to enable the Post- 
master General to pay in to postal revenues 
at quarterly or other intervals such sums 
as may be necessary to reimburse the Post 
Office Department for such amount attribu- 
table to public services. 

“Reviews, studies, surveys, and reports of 
Postmaster General 

“Sec. 105. (a) The Postmaster General is 
authorized and directed to initiate and 
conduct, through the facilities of the postal 
establishment, either on a continuing basis 
or from time to time, as he deems advis- 
able, but not less often than every two 
years, a review of the postal-rate struc- 
ture and a study and survey of the ex- 
penses incurred and the revenues received 
in connection with the several classes of 
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mail, and the various classes and kinds of 
services and facilities provided by the 
postal establishment, in order to determine, 
on the basis of such review, study, and sur- 
vey for each class and kind of service or fa- 
cility provided by the postal establishment, 
the need for adjustment of postal rates and 
fees in accordance with the policy set forth 
in this title. 

“(b) The Postmaster General shall submit 
to the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives not later than April 15 of each alter- 
nate fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, a report of the 
results of the review, study, and survey con- 
ducted pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section. Such report shall include— 

“(1) information with respect to ex- 
penses and revenues which is pertinent to 
the allocation of expenses and the deter- 
mination and adjustment of postal rates 
and fees in accordance with the policy set 
forth in this title; and 

“(2) such other information as is neces- 
sary to enable the Congress, or as may be 
required by the Congress or an appropri- 
ate committee thereof, to carry out the 
purposes of this title. 


“EFFECT ON FOURTH-CLASS MAIL RATES 
“Sec. 106. The provisions of this title 
shall not require any downward adjustment 
in rates of postage on fourth-class mail ex- 
isting on the date of enactment of this Act. 


“TITLE II—POSTAL RATE INCREASES 
“Short title 


“Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 

Postal Rate Increase Act, 1958.’ 
“First-class mail 

“Sec. 202. (a) That part of the first sec- 
tion of the Joint Resolution of June 30, 1947 
(61 Stat. 213; 39 U. S. C. 280), which pre- 
cedes the proviso, is amended by striking out 
‘3 cents’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘4 
cents.“ 

“(b) Section 1 of the Act of October 30, 
1951 (65 Stat. 672; 39 U. S. C. 280), as 
amended, is further amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘2 cents’ wherever 
appearing in subsection (a) and inserting 
in lieu thereof 3 cents’; and 

“(2) by striking out ‘2 cents’ in subsection 
(b) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘3 cents.’ 

“Domestic airmail 

“Sec. 203. Section 201 of the Postal Rate 
Revision and Federal Employees Salary Act 
of 1948 (62 Stat. 1261; 39 U. S. C. 463a) is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘6 cents’ in the first 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof ‘7 
cents’; and 

(2) by striking out ‘4 cents’ in the sec- 
ond sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
5 cents.“ 

Second -olass mail 

“Sec, 204. (a) Section 2 (a) of pue ae z 
October 30, 1951 (65 Stat. 672; 39 U Cc. 
289a), is amended by striking out the athe 
‘and’ preceding clause (3) and by inserting 
immediately before the colon which pre- 
cedes the first proviso a comma and the fol- 
lowing: ‘and (4) such postage is further 
adjusted to the amounts set forth in the fol- 
lowing table, on the dates specified: 


January | January | January 


per per 
pound or pound or|pound or 
fraction | fraction | fraction 


Nonadvertising portion 2.1 2. 3 2. 5 

Advertising portion: 
First an: 2.2 2.6 3.0 
Third zone 3.0 3.5 4.0 
Fourth zone. 4.5 5.2 6.0 
Fifth zone. 6.0 7.0 8.0 
Sixth zone. 7.7 8.7 10.0 
Seventh zon 9.2 11.0 12.0 
Eighth zone. 110 12.5 14.0 
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“(b) Section 2 (c) of such Act of Octo- 
ber 30, 1951, is amended by striking out 
‘one-eighth of 1 cent’ and in lieu 
thereof ‘one-fourth of 1 cent effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, three-eighths of 1 cent effec- 
tive January 1, 1960, and one-half of 1 cent 
effective January 1, 1961, except that (1) in 
no case shall the postage on each individu- 
ally addressed copy mailed by the organiza- 
tions listed, and for the purposes prescribed, 
in the second and third provisos of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section be less than one- 
eighth of 1 cent and (2) the per copy rates 
prescribed for publications covered by sec- 
tion 25 of the Act of March 3, 1879, as 
amended (39 U. S. C. 286), shall be con- 
tinued.’ 

“(c) Section 2 (d) of such Act of Octo- 
ber 30, 1951, is amended by striking out the 
words ‘two ounces’ where they appear the 
second time and inserting in lieu thereof 
the word ‘ounce.’ 

„d) The third clause of section 14 of the 
Act of March 3, 1879, as amended (39 U. S. C 
226), is amended to read as follows: 

Third. It must be formed of printed 
sheets: Provided, That publications pro- 
duced by the stencil, mimeograph, or hecto- 
graph process or in imitation of typewriting 
shall not be regarded as printed within the 
meaning of this clause.’ 

“(e) Section 202 (a) of the Act of Febru- 
ary 28, 1925, as amended (39 U. S. C. 283), 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(4) For the purpose of this section, the 
portion of a publication devoted to adver- 
tisements shall include all advertisements 
inserted in such publication and attached 
permanently thereto.’ 


“Controlled circulation publications 


“(f) Section 203 of the Postal Rate Re- 
vision and Federal Employees Salary Act of 
1948 (62 Stat. 1262; 39 U. S. C. 291b), is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘10 cents a pound or 
fraction thereof’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘12 cents a pound or fraction thereof 
regardless of the weight of the individual 
copies’; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof a new 
sentence reading ‘The rates provided in this 
section shall remain in effect until otherwise 
provided by the Congress.” 


“Third-class mail 


“Sec. 205. Section 3 of the Act of October 
30, 1951 (65 Stat. 673; 39 U. S. C. 290a—1), is 
amended 

(1) by striking out so much of such 
section as precedes the first proviso and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “The 
rate of postage on third-class matter shall be 
3 cents for the first two ounces or fraction 
thereof, and 1½ cents for each additional 
ounce or fraction thereof up to but not in- 
cluding sixteen ounces in weight:’; 

“(2) in the first proviso contained in such 
section, by striking out 810“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$20’; 

“(3) in the second proviso contained in 
such section— 

“(A) by striking out ‘14 cents’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘16 cents’; and 

(B) by striking out 1 cent’ wherever ap- 
pearing therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
2 cents when mailed prior to July 1, 1960, 
and 24% cents when mailed on or after such 
date’; 

“(4) by striking out the third proviso 
contained in such section; 

“(5) in the fourth proviso contained in 
such section, by striking out ‘3 cents’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘6 cents’; and 

“(6) by striking out the last proviso and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘And provided further, That on and after 
January 1, 1959, the rates of postage on 
third-class matter mailed by religious, edu- 
cational, scientific, philanthropic, agricul- 
tural, labor, veterans’, or fraternal organ- 
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izations or associations, not organized for 
profit and none of the net income of which 
inures to the benefit of any private stock- 
holder or individual, shall be the rates 
prescribed by this section, except that the 
minimum charge per piece for third-class 
matter mailed in bulk by such organiza- 
tions or associations shall be 50 per centum 
of the minimum charge prescribed by this 
section for such mailings.’ 


“Fourth-class mail 


“Sec. 206. (a) Section 204 (a) of the 
Postal Rate Revision and Federal Employees 
Salary Act of 1948 (39 U. S. C. 292a (a)), as 
amended, is amended by striking out the 
words ‘over eight ounces’ wherever they 
appear and inserting in lieu thereof ‘sixteen 
ounces or over.’ 

“(b) Sections 204 (d) and (e) of such 
Act (39 U. S. C. 292a (d) and (e)) are 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(d) The following materials when in 
parcels not exceeding seventy pounds in 
weight may be sent at the postage rate 
of 9 cents for the first pound and 5 cents 
for each additional pound or fraction 
thereof, and this rate shall continue until 
otherwise provided by the Congress: (1) 
books permanently bound for preservation 
consisting wholly of reading matter or 
scholarly bibliography or reading matter 
with incidental blank spaces for students’ 
notations and containing no advertising 
matter other than incidental announce- 
ments of books; (2) sixteen-millimeter 
films and sixteen-millimeter film catalogs 
except when sent tc commercial theaters; 
(3) printed music whether in bound form 
or in sheet form; (4) printed objective test 
materials and accessories thereto used by or 
in behalf of educational institutions in the 
testing of ability, aptitude, achievement, 
interests, and other mental and- personal 
qualities with or without answers, test 
scores, or identifying information recorded 
thereon in writing or by mark; (5) phono- 
graph recordings; and (6) manuscripts for 
books, periodical articles, and music, 

„e) (1) The following materials when 
in parcels not exceeding seventy pounds 
in weight when loaned or exchanged be- 
tween (A) schools, colleges, or universities 
and (B) public libraries, religious, educa- 
tional, scientific, philanthropic, agricul- 
tural, labor, veterans’, or fraternal organ- 
izations or associations not organized for 
profit and none of the net income of which 
inures to the benefit of any private stock- 
holder or individual, or between such or- 
ganizations and their members or readers 
or borrowers, shall be charged with postage 
at the rate of 4 cents for the first pound 
and 1 cent for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof, except that the rates now 
or hereafter prescribed for third- or fourth- 
class matter shall apply in every case where 
such rate is lower than the rate prescribed 
in this subsection, and this rate shall con- 
tinue until otherwise provided by the Con- 
gress: (1) books consisting wholly of read- 
ing matter or scholarly bibliography or 
reading matter with incidental blank spaces 
for students’ notations and containing no 
advertising matter other than incidental 
announcements of books; (ii) printed 
music, whether in bound form or in sheet 
form; (ili) bound volumes of academic 
theses in typewritten or other duplicated 
form and bound volumes of periodicals; 
(iv) phonograph recordings; and (v) other 
library materials in printed, duplicated, or 
photographic form or in the form of un- 
published manuscripts. 

“*(2) The rate provided in paragraph (1) 
for books may apply to sixteen-millimeter 
films, filmstrips, transparencies for projec- 
tion and slides, microfilms, sound record- 
ings, and catalogs of such materials when 
sent in parcels not exceeding seventy pounds 
in weight to or from (A) schools, colleges, 
or universities and (B) public libraries, re- 
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ligious, educational, scientific, philanthropic, 
agricultural, labor, veterans’, or fraternal 
organizations or associations, not organized 
for profit and none of the net income of 
which inures to the benefit of any private 
stockholder or individual. 

3) Public libraries, organizations, or 
associations, before being entitled to the 
rates specified in paragraphs (1) and (2) 
of this subsection, shall furnish to the Post- 
master General, under such regulations as 
he may prescribe, satisfactory evidence that 
none of their net income inures to the bene- 
fit of any private stockholder or individual.’ 

“(c) (1) The first section of the Act en- 
titled ‘An Act to readjust the size and weight 
limitations on fourth-class (parcel post) 
mail,” approved October 24, 1951 (65 Stat. 
610; 39 U. S. C. 240a), is amended by strik- 
ing out the words ‘over eight ounces’ each 
place they appear therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words ‘sixteen ounces or 
over’. 

“(2) Section 207 (a) of the Act of Febru- 
ary 28, 1925 (39 U. S. C. 240), as amended, 
is amended by striking out the words ‘in 
excess of eight ounces’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words ‘sixteen ounces or over’, 


“Books for the blind 


“Sec, 207. The Act entitled ‘An Act to fur- 
ther amend the Acts for promoting the cir- 
culation of reading matter among the blind’, 
approved October 14, 1941 (55 Stat. 737), is 
amended by inserting immediately after ‘for 
which no subscription fee is charged’ a semi- 
colon and the following: ‘books, or pages 
thereof, in raised characters, whether pre- 
pared by hand or printed, which contain no 
advertisements, when furnished by any per- 
son to a blind person without cost to such 
blind person’, 

“Subscription order, bill, and receipt forms 


“Src. 208. The final clause in the first sen- 
tence of the Act of January 20, 1888 (25 Stat. 
1; 39 U. S. C. 249), is amended by striking 
out the following: “, but the same shall be 
in such form as to convey no other informa- 
tion than the name, place of publication, 
subscription price of the publication to 
which they refer and the subscription due 
thereon”, 


“Studies and reports with respect to third- 
class bulk-rate increases 


“Sec. 209. (a) The Secretary of Commerce 
and the Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration each is authorized and 
directed to initiate and conduct, through the 
facilities and personnel of his department 
or agency, as soon as practicable after July 
1, 1959, a separate study of the increases 
in the rates of postage in third-class bulk- 
mail matter under the amendments made by 
section 205 (3) (A) and (B) of this title, 
in order to determine the effect of such in- 
creases on small business enterprises and 
on the users of the maiis and the national 
economy generally. 

“(b) The Secretary of Commerce and the 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration each shall submit to the Senate and 
House of Representatives on or before March 
1, 1960, a separate report of the results of the 
study conducted by him under subsection 
(a) of this section, together with such rec- 
ommendations as may be necessary and ap- 
propriate. 

“Investigation and study by Postmaster Gen- 
eral of dimensional categories for first- and 
third-class mail envelopes 
“Sec. 210. (a) The Postmaster General is 

authorized and directed to conduct a thor- 

ough investigation and study of the feasi- 
bility and desirability of-- 

“(1) the establishment, by regulation of 
the Postmaster General, of such number of 
categories (but not less than two categories) 


of specified length and width dimensions for 
envelopes to be used for the transmission of 
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first-class and third-class mall, as the Post- 
master General may determine to be neces- 
sary or desirable to increase the efficient han- 
dling of the mail; and 

“(2) the establishment of an additional 
charge on any such mail transmitted in an 
envelope which does not conform in length 
and width to one of such dimensional cate- 
gories for envelopes. 

“(b) The Postmaster General shall sub- 
mit to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, on or before February 1, 1959, a report 
of the results of such investigation and study, 
together with his recommendations with 
respect thereto, including his recommenda- 
tions for any necessary legislation. 


“Determination of class of post office and 
compensation of postmaster and certain 
employees 
“Sec. 211. No part of the gross postal re- 

ceipts of any post office, which are deter- 

mined in accordance with estimates of the 

Postmaster General to be attributable to the 

increases in postage rates provided by this 

Act, shall be counted for the purpose of de- 

termining the classes of the respective post 

offices and the compensation and allowances 
of postmasters and other employees whose 
compensation or allowances are based on the 
annual gross receipts of such post offices. 
Nothing contained in this section shall op- 
erate to relegate a post office to a class or 
receipts category below the class or receipts 
category to which such post office may be 
assigned on the basis of gross postal receipts 
accruing during the last complete calendar 
year prior to the date of enactment of this 

Act or, in the case of a post office which was 

in existence on such date of enactment but 

which was not in existence during the whole 

of such calendar year, on the basis of gross 

postal receipts accruing during the last quar- 

ter prior to the date of enactment of this Act. 
“Salary step increases 

“Sec. 212. (a) Subsection (a) of section 

401 of the Postal Field Service Compensation 

Act of 1955, as amended (39 U. S. C. 981 (a)), 

is amended by striking out ‘salary level 

PFS-9 or a lower salary level of.’ 

“(b) Subsection (b) of such section (39 

U. S. C. 981 (b)) is repealed. 


“Conditions precedent to withdrawal from 
general fund of Treasury 

“Sec. 213. That part of the paragraph 
under the heading ‘General Provisions’ un- 
der the appropriations for the Post Office De- 
partment contained in chapter IV of the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951 (64 
Stat, 1050; 31 U. S. C. 695), which precedes 
the provisio is amended by striking out 
‘the receipt of revenue from fourth-class 
mail service suffcient to pay the cost of such 
service’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘(1) 
that the revenues from fourth-class mall 
service will not exceed by more than 4 per 
centum the costs thereof and (2) that the 
costs of such fourth-class mail service will 
not exceed by more than 4 per centum the 
revenues therefrom.’ 

“Repeals 

“Sec. 214. (a) The following provisions of 
law are hereby repealed— 

“(1) The Act of June 9, 1930 (39 U. S. C. 
793), relating to certification of estimated 
amounts of postage that would have been 
collected on certain free or reduced-rate 
mailings, which the Postmaster General is 
required to make to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and to the Comptroller General of 
the United States; 

“(2) Paragraph (4) of section 202 (a) of 
the Act of February 28, 1925 (45 Stat. 941; 39 
U. S. C. 283 (4)); 

“(3) Section 202 (b) of the Act of Febru- 
ary 28, 1925 (43 Stat. 1066; 39 U. S. C. 283 
(b)); and 

“(4) Section 204 of the Act of February 28, 
1925 (43 Stat. 1067; 39 U. S. C. 288). 
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“(b) The last sentence of section 4 (a) of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act as con- 
tained in the Civil Service Retirement Act 
Amendments of 1956 (70 Stat. 747) is hereby 
repealed, and hereafter the amounts con- 
tributed by the Post Office Department to the 
civil service retirement and disability fund 
in compliance with such section 4 (a) of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act shall be con- 
sidered as costs of providing postal service 
for the purpose of establishing postal rates. 

“Effective dates 

“Src. 215. (a) The provisions of this sec- 
tion and sections 201, 204 (d), 204 (e), 209, 
210, 211, 212, 213, and 214 (a) (1), (2), and 
(4) of this title shall become effective on 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

“(b) The provisions of sections 202, 203, 
204 (c), 204 (f), 205 (1), 205 (5), and 206 of 
this title shall become effective on the first 
day of the first month which begins at least 
re days after the date of enactment of this 

ct. 

“(c) The porvisions of section 204 (a) and 
(b) of this title shall become effective as 
provided in such section 204 (a) and (b). 

“(d) The provisions of sections 205 (2), 
205 (3), 205 (4), 205 (6), and 214 (a) (3) of 
age aed shall become effective on January 

1 3 

“(e) The provisions of sections 207 and 
208 of this title shall become effective on 
July 1, 1958. 

„(t) The provisions of section 214 (b) of 
this title shall become effective as of the ef- 
fective date of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act Amendments of 1956, 


“TITLE II—POSTAL MODERNIZATION FUND 
“Establishment of fund 


“Sec 301. There is hereby established in the 
Treasury of the United States a fund to be 
known as the ‘Postal Modernization Fund’ 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Fund’). 


“Appropriations to fund 

“Sec. 302. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated and paid into the Fund such 
sums as may be necessary during each fiscal 
year, beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959 and ending with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title. 

“Expenditure from fund 

“Sec. 303. Moneys paid into the Fund, to- 
gether with any income thereof under sec- 
tion 304 (b) or otherwise, shall be available 
until expended for obligation by the Post- 
master General for the purpose of conduct- 
ing research, either directly or through pri- 
vate or other organizations, and for the pur- 
pose of developing, acquiring, and placing 
into operation improved equipment and fa- 
cilities for the performance of the postal 
function, 


“Management of fund 


“Sec. 304. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to hold the Fund, 
and (after consultation with the Postmaster 
General) to report to the Congress not later 
than the first day of January of each year 
(beginning with 1960) on the financial con- 
dition of the Fund as of the end of the next 
preceding fiscal year. 

“(b) It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to invest such portion of the 
Fund as is not, in his Judgment, after con- 
sultation with the Postmaster General, re- 
quired to meet current withdrawals. Such 
investments may be made only in interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States or 
in obligations guaranteed as to both princi- 
pal and interest by the United States. 


“Report of Postmaster General 


“Sec. 305. The Postmaster General shall in- 
clude in his annual report to the President 
for each year a detailed report of his activi- 
ties during such year under this title. 
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- “TITLE IV—INCREASES IN COMPENSATION OF 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


(Public Law 68, Eighty-fourth Congress), is 
hereby amended as follows: 

“(a) In section 301 (a) strike out the Postal 
“Src. 401, The Postal Field Service Com- Field Service Schedule, and insert the fol- 
pensation Act of 1955, approved June 10,1955 lowing schedule: 


“ ‘Postal Field Service Schedule 


Per annum rates and steps 


$3, 205 $3, 315 $3, 425 $3, 535 $3, 645 $3, 755 
3, 285 3, 400 3, 515 3, 630 3, 745 3, 860 
3, 435 3, 550 3, 665 3, 780 3, 895 4,010 
3, 525 3, 645 3, 765 3, 885 4, 005 4.125 
8, 705 3, 830 3, 955 4, 080 4, 205 4, 330 
8, 800 3, 930 4, 060 4,190 4, 320 4, 450 
4,070 4,205 4, 340 4,475 4,610 4, 745 
4,175 4,315 4, 455 4, 595 4, 735 4, 875 
4, 305 4, 440 4, 575 4,710 4, 845 4, 980 
4, 415 4, 555 4, 895 4, 835 4,975 5,115 
4, 655 4, 805 4, 955 5, 105 5, 255 5, 405 
4,775 4, 930 5, 085 5, 240 5, 395 5, 550 
5, 035 5, 200 5, 365 5, 530 5, 695 5, 860 
5, 110 5,275 5, 440 5, 605 5,770 5, 935 
5, 440 5, 625 5, 810 5, 995 6, 180 6, 365 
5, 875 6, 075 6, 275 6, 475 6, 675 6, 875 
6, 450 6, 665 6, 880 7, 095 7,310 7, 525 
7,095 7, 330 7, 565 7, 800 8, 035 8,270 
7,805 8, 065 8, 325 8, 585 8, 845 9, 105 
8, 590 8, 870 9, 150 9, 430 9,710 9, 990 
9, 440 9, 740 10, 040 10, 340 10, 640 10, 940 

10, 350 10, 650 10, 950 11, 250 11, 550 11, 850 

11. 11, 675 11, 975 12, 275 12, 575 12, 875 

12, 555 12, 855 18, 155 13,455 13, 755 14, 055 

14, 060 14, 360 660 14, 960 15, 260 15, 560 

15, 300 15, 600 


“(b) In section 302 (a) strike out the Rural Carrier Schedule, and insert the following 
schedule: ; 
“ ‘Rural Carrier Schedule 


Per annum rates and steps 


Carriers in rural delivery service: 
Fixed 5 per annum. 


‘Temporary carriers in rural delivery service on routes 
to which no regular carrier is assigned: 
Fixed compensation per annum 
Temporary rate. 
Compensation per mile per ann 
up to 30 miles of route.. ss 
For each mile of route over 30 miles. si 
Temporary carriers in rural delivery service on routes 
regular carriers absent without pay or on mil- 
pe „ 
Substitute carriers in rural delivery service on routes 
having carriers absent with pay. 


1 Basic compensation authorized for the regular carrier, 


„(e) In section 302 (c) strike out ‘$4,700’ „d) In section 303 (a) strike out the 
and insert ‘$5,165 during the period referred Fourth-Class Office Schedule and insert the 
to in section 304 (c) or $5,035 thereafter.’ following schedule: 


„% ‘Fourth-Class Office Schedule 


Per annum rates and steps 
Gross receipts 


— 
~- 


$2, 703 $2,793 $2, 973 $3, 063 $3,153 | $3, 243 
2,7 2, 863 3, 047 3, 139 3, 231 3, 323 
2, 4 2, 559 2,723 2, 805 2, 887 2, 969 
2, 539 2, 623 2,791 2, 875 2, 959 3, 043 
2, 027 2,094 2, 228 2, 205 2, 362 2, 429 
2,078 2, 148 2, 288 2, 358 2, 428 2, 498 
1, 577 1, 629 1, 733 1,785 1, 837 1, 889 
1,616 1, 669 1,775 1, 828 1,881 1, 934 
1,127 1, 164 1, 238 1,275 1,312 1,349 
1,155 1, 193 1, 269 1. 307 1,345 1, 383 

901 931 991 1,021 1,051 1,081 
954 1,014 1,044 1,074 1, 104 

698 742 786 808 

715 759 803 825 

465 495 525 540 

506 536 551’ 


“(a) In section 304 insert 
new subsection: 

“*(c) Wherever a temporary per annum 
rate is provided by a basic salary schedule 


the following effective date of this amendment and ending 


on the last day of the last pay period which 
begins not more than three years after such 
date.” 
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contained in this title, such temporary rate 
shall be in effect, in lieu of the regular sched- 
uled rate, for the period beginning on the 


“Src. 402 (a) The annual rate of basic sal- 
ary of any officer or employee whose basic 
salary by reason of the provisions of section 
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504 of the Postal Field Service Compensation 
Act of 1955 is at a rate between two scheduled 
rates, or above the highest scheduled rate, in 
the Postal Field Service Schedule, the Rural 
Carrier Schedule, or the Fourth-Class Office 
Schedule, whichever may be applicable, is 
hereby increased by an amount equal to the 
amount of the increase made by this title in 
the next lower rate of the appropriate level 
in such schedule. 

“(b) As used in this section, the term 
‘basic salary’ has the same meaning as when 
used in the Postal Field Service Compensa- 
tion Act of 1955, 

“Sec. 403. No increase under the provisions 
of this title shall be construed to be an 
equivalent increase within the meaning of 
section 401 (a) of the Postal Field Service 
Compensation Act of 1955. 

“Sec. 404. The Governor of the Canal Zone 
is authorized and directed to grant, effective 
as of January 1, 1958, increases in the com- 
pensation of postal employees of the Canal 
Zone Government comparable to those pro- 
vided by this title for similar employees. 

“Sec. 405. This Act shall have the same 
force and effect within Guam as within other 
possessions of the United States. 

“Src, 406. (a) Retroactive compensation or 
salary shall be paid by reason of this title 
only in the case of an individual in the serv- 
ice of the United States (including service 
in the Armed Forces of the United States) or 
the municipal goverment of the District of 
Columbia on the date of enactment of this 
title, except that such retroactive compensa- 
tion or salary shall be paid (1) to a post- 
master, officer, or employee who retired dur- 
ing the period beginning on the first day of 
the first pay period which began on or after 
January 1, 1958, and ending on the date of 
enactment of this title for services rendered 
during such period and (2) in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act of August 3, 
1950 (Public Law 636, Eighty-first Congress), 
as amended, for services rendered during the 
period beginning on the first day of the first 
pay period which began on or after January 
1, 1958, and ending on the date of enact- 
ment of this title by a postmaster, officer, or 
employee who died during such period. 
Such retroactive compensation or salary shall 
not be considered as basic salary for the pure 
poses of the Civil Service Retirement Act in 
the case of any such retired or deceased post- 
master officer, or employee. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
in the case of an individual relieved from 
training and service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States or discharged from hos- 
pitalization following such training and 
service, shall include the period provided by 
law for the mandatory restoration of such 
individual to a position in or under the Fed- 
eral Government or the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 407. (a) This title shall take effect 
as of the first day of the first pay period 
which began on or after January 1, 1958. 

“(b) For the purpose of determining the 
amount of insurance for which an individual 
is eligible under the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, all changes 
in rates of compensation or salary which re- 
sult from the enactment of this title shall be 
held and considered to be effective as of the 
date of such enactment.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
title of the bill and agree to the same. 

Tom MURRAY, 

James H. Morrison, 

James C. Davis, 

EpwarpD H, REES, 

ROBERT J. CORBETT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 

MIKE MONRONEY, 


FRANK CARLSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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STATEMENT OF THE MANAGERS ON THE PART OF 
THE HOUSE 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5836) entitled 
“An act to readjust postal rates and to 
establish a Congressional policy for the de- 
termination of postal rates, and for other 
purposes”, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conferees and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 

rt: 

Pech, Senate amendments struck out all of 
the House bill after the enacting clause and 
inserted a substitute text and provided a 
new title for the House bill. 

With respect to the amendment of the 
Senate to the text of the House bill, the 
committee of conference recommends that 
the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment which is a substitute for both 
the text of the House bill and the text pro- 
vided by the Senate amendment and that 
the Senate agree to the same. 

A summary of the major provisions of the 
conference substitute follows. 


SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF MAJOR CONFERENCE 
SUBSTITUTE 
Increased revenue 
Postal revenues will be increased by 
$550,000,000 per annum when all of the pos- 
tal rate adjustments provided by the con- 
ference substitute become effective. 
Cost of postal pay increase 
The annual cost of the postal pay in- 
creases provided by the conference substitute 
will be $265,000,000, The cost of the retro- 
active effect of such pay increases will be 
approximately $97,000,000. 
Postal rates 


A table comparing present and proposed 
postal rates appears on page 20. 
First-Class Mail 
The letter rate is increased from 3 cents 
to 4 cents, and rates on post and postal 
cards and drop letters are increased from 
2 cents to 3 cents, as in the House bill. The 
increases are effective August 1, 1958. 
Domestic Airmail 
The airmail letter rate is increased from 
6 cents to 7 cents, and the airmail card rate 
from 4 cents to 5 cents, as in the House bill. 
The increases are effective August 1, 1958. 
Second-Class Mail 
Publishers’ pound rates are identical to 
the publishers’ pound rates provided by the 


Senate amendment, as shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Step 1 | Sept 2 | Step 3 

Cents | Cents | Cents 
Nonadvertising port ion 2.1 2. 3 2.5 

Advertising portion: 

2.2 2.6 3.0 
„ eee 
t 0 
Fifth zone. 6.0 7.0 £0 
Sixth zone. 7.7 8.7 10.0 
Seventh 20 9.2 | 11.0 12.0 
Eighth zone. 11.0 | 12.5 14.0 
Minimum per piece. 25 375 5 


The step increases are effective January 1 
of the next 3 calendar years. Periodicals of 
nonprofit organizations are exempted from 
these increases, as in the House bill. 

The “transient” rate is increased from 
1 cent on each 2 ounces above the first 
2 ounces to 1 cent for each ounce above the 
first 2 ounces, as in the Senate amendment, 
which is similar in effect to the House 
provision, 

Second-class entry is authorized for publi- 
cations with hard binding. Application of 
advertising rates to advertisements inserted 
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in publications is reaffirmed. These provi- 
sions are contained in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Controlled Circulation Publications 

A uniform, increased rate of 12 cents per 
pound is provided for these publications re- 
gardless of weight of individual issue, with 
the present minimum charge of 1 cent per 
piece continued, as in both House and Sen- 
ate versions. 

Third-Class Mail 

Individual piece rates are increased (a) on 
circulars and merchandise from 2 to 3 cents 
on the first 2 ounces and from 1 cent to 1.5 
cents on each additional ounce, and (b) on 
the first 2 ounces of books and catalogs from 
2 cents to 3 cents, as in both House and 
Senate versions. The increase on additional 
ounces of books and catalogs over the first 
2 ounces is from 1.5 cents on each additional 
2 ounces to 1.5 cents on each additional 
ounce, as in the Senate amendment. 

The bulk rates on circulars, merchandise, 
books, and catalogs are identical to the bulk 
rates provided by the Senate amendment, as 
shown in the following table: 


Step 1 | Step 2 
Circulars, merchandise, ete.— Cents | Cents 
TA n RA pea 2 8 
mum per piece. 
Books and —— 
C E AEEA 9 
M um per piece 2 2.5 


1 Present rate continued. 


The rates for step 1 and step 2 as shown 
in the above table are effective January 1, 
1959, and July 1, 1960, respectively. 

The minimum per-piece rate on bulk 
mailings of nonprofit organizations will be 
increased from 1 cent to 1% cents, as in the 
Senate amendment, effective July 1, 1960. 

Items of third-class mail may weigh up 
to, but not including, 16 ounces, as in the 
Senate amendment, compared to the present 
8-ounce maximum. 

The charge for odd sizes and shapes is in- 
creased from 3 cents to 6 cents, as in the 
Senate amendment. 

The bulk mailing permit fee is increased 
from $10 to $20, as in both House and 
Senate versions. 

Fourth-Class Mail 

Book rates are increased from 8 cents on 
the first pound and 4 cents on each addi- 
tional pound to 9 cents on the first pound 
and 5 cents on each additional pound. The 
House bill provided 10 cents on the first 
pound. The category of items subject to 
such rates is broadened, combining similar 
House and Senate provisions. 

Existing library book rates are continued, 
extended to additional materials, and ap- 
plied regardless of zone of delivery, combin- 
ing similar House and Senate provisions. 

The minimum weight for fourth-class 
mailings is increased from “over 8 ounces” 
to 16 ounces, as in the Senate bill. 

Miscellaneous 

(1) Free mailing of books for the blind is 
extended to individuals, (2) the inclusion 
of additional material in subscription no- 
tices in publications is authorized, (3) 
automatic step increases above step 4 are 
extended to employees in salary levels 10 
and above, and (4) the Postmaster General 
is directed to study and report to the Con- 
gress on the desirability of standard en- 
velope sizes for first- and third-class mail- 
ings, and of additional charges on envelopes 
not conforming to such dimensions, as in 
the Senate amendment. 

Obsolete or unnecessary laws are repealed, 
including (1) a requirement for certification 
of certain postal costs to the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Comptroller General, 
(2) a graduated scale of rates for publica- 
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tions based on the number of individually 
addressed copies per pound, (3) the exemp- 
tion from advertising rates for publications 
having not over 5 percent advertising con- 
tent (conforming to the new publishers’ 
rates), and (4) a special rate for any one 
issue of a publication weighing not over 1 
pound and mailed to a single zone, as in the 
Senate amendment, 

Increased revenues from the postal rate 
increases are excluded in the determination 
of classes of post offices and compensation 
of postmasters and certain other employees, 
as in both House and Senate versions, based 
on certain estimates by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral as provided in the Senate amendment. 

Post Office Department contributions to 
the civil service retirement and disability 
fund are included in postal costs for the pur- 
pose of establishing postal rates, as in both 
House and Senate versions. 

The requirement that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral petition for fourth-class rate adjust- 
ments is revised to provide that such ~ates 
will assure that postal revenues and ex- 
penses for such mail will not vary by more 
than 4 percent. The House bill contained 
the same provision, but with a 1 percent 
variation. 

The Secretary of Commerce and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration are required to study, and to report 
to the Congress on, the impact of third-class 
bulk rate increases on small business, mail 
users, and the national economy. 


Postal Policy 

The conference substitute provides that 
the total loss on mail carried free or at re- 
duced rates shall be considered as public 
service to be paid for from the general fund 
of the Treasury and not apportioned to other 
users of the mails. Appropriations to reim- 
burse the postal service for such losses are 
authorized. The losses are the total losses 
on periodicals and on advertising mailed by 
nonprofit groups, Pan American Union mail 
(including mail of the diplomatic corps of 
the countries in the Union), free-in-county 
mail, books and other articles for the blind, 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau mail, mail 
sent under The Federal Voting Assistance 
Act of 1955, free mail for certain individuals, 
books mailed under the special book and 
library book rates, nonpostal services for 
other departments, special postal services 
such as c. o. d., etc., the loss on operation 
of star routes and third- and fourth-class 
post offices, and the added cost of United 
States mail sent by foreign air carriers at a 
higher Universal Postal Union rate. 

The Postmaster General is directed to re- 
view and study, at least every 2 years, the 
postal rate structure, revenues and expenses 
related to the several classes of mail, and 
types of services and facilities to determine 
the need for postal rate adjustments in ac- 
cordance with the poilcy provisions in the 
conference substitute. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral will report to the Congress each second 
year on the results, 


Postal Modernization Fund 

The conference substitute establishes a 
Postal Modernization Fund in the Treasury, 
authorizes appropriations thereto for the fis- 
cal years 1959, 1960, and 1961, provides for 
use of the Fund for research and the devel- 
opment and placing into operation of im- 
proved equipment and facilities, and pre- 
scribes conditions for the management of the 
Fund and reports of operations thereunder, 
based on similar provisions in the Senate 
amendment. 

Postal Pay 

Postal employees are granted a permanent 
increase of 744 percent plus a temporary in- 
crease for 3 years of 2% percent in levels 
1 through 6, and 1½ percent in level 7, of 
the PFS schedule, with comparable increases 
for rural carriers and fourth-class postmas- 
ters. Both increases are retroactive to the 
first pay period beginning on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1958, 
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A detailed explanation of the provisions of 
the House bill, the Senate amendment, and 
the conference substitute is set forth below: 


“EXPLANATION OF HOUSE BILL, SENATE AMEND- 
MENT, AND CONFERENCE SUBSTITUTE 


“The text of the House bill consisted of 
two titles preceded by a short General State- 
ment covering the scope and purpose of the 
House bill. 

“Title I provided for present increases in 
postal rates. 

“Title II contained a new postal policy, as 
conceived by the House, which would serve 
as a guide in the determination and adjust- 
ment of postal rates by the Congress from 
time to time in the future. 

“The Senate amendment to the House text 
consisted of four titles. 

“Title I set forth a postal policy, as con- 
ceived by the Senate, which would provide a 
basis for the determination and adjustment 
of the postal-rate structure from time to 
time by action of the Co 

“Title II provided for present increases in 

rates. 

“Title III established a Postal Moderniza- 
tion Fund to be available for the conduct of 
research and for the development, acquisi- 
tion, and utilization of improved equipment 
and facilities for the performance of the 

function. 

“Title IV provided for increases in the rates 
of basic salary of postal field service em- 
ployees. 
“The House bill contained no provisions 
comparable to title III or title IV of the 
Senate amendment. 


“Except for technical and minor drafting 
changes, the differences between the texts of 
the House bill, the Senate amendment, and 
the conference substitute are explained be- 
low. 

“Preliminary general statement 

“House bill: The House bill contained a 
General Statement immediately following 
the enacting clause which outlined the scope 
and purpose of the House bill. 

“This statement was to the effect that the 
Congress recognizes the necessity and desir- 
ability of adjustments in present postal 
rates and fees so that, insofar as consistent 
with the public interest and the postal rate 
policy set forth in title II of the House bill, 
postal revenues will more nearly equal postal 
expenses and postal service will be improved. 

“This statement also contained a provision 
to the effect that the Congress r 
that it is necessary and desirable in the pub- 
lic interest that the Congress establish a firm 
policy with respect to postal activities, reve- 
nues, and expenses which will serve as a 
guide in the determination and adjustment 
by the Congress, from time to time, of the 
postal-rate structure. 

“Senate amendment: The Senate amend- 
ment did not commence with a general state- 
ment, although ideas of the same general 
import may be found in the postal policy 
declaration contained in title I of the Senate 
amendment. 

“Conference substitute: The conference 
substitute omits the General Statement con- 
tained in the House bill. 
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“Postal rate increases 
“Title I of the House bill and title IT of 
the Senate amendment provided for in- 
creases in postal rates. 
“The postal rate increase provisions of the 
conference substitute are contained in title 
II of the conference substitute. 


“1. Short Title 


“House bill: Section 101 of the House bill 
provided for title I of the House bill the 
short title ‘Postal Rate Increase Act, 1957’. 

“Senate amendment: Section 201 of the 
Senate amendment provided for title II of 
the Senate amendment the short title 
Postal Rate Increase Act, 1958". 

“Conference substitute: The conference 
substitute adopts the Senate short title 
Postal Rate Increase Act, 1958’, 


“2. First-Class Mail 


“First-class mail includes all matter 
wholly or partly in writing (whether sealed 
or unsealed), except manuscript copy ac- 
companying proofsheets or corrected proof- 
sheets of the same and the writing author- 
ized by law to be placed upon matter of 
other classes. First-class mail also includes 
matter sealed or otherwise closed against 
inspection. 

“House bill: Letters. Section 102 (a) of 
the House bill proposed increases in the rate 
on all first-class letter mail from 3 cents to 
4 cents an ounce or fraction thereof. 

“Post and postal cards and drop letters. 
Section 102 (b) of the House bill proposed 
increases in the rates on post cards, each 
portion of double post cards, and private 
mailing cards from 2 cents to 3 cents. The 
rate on ‘drop letters’ (letters mailed for 
local delivery at post offices where free de- 
livery by carrier is not established and 
where these letters are not collected or de- 
livered by rural or star route carrier) also 
would be increased from 2 cents to 3 cents 
an ounce or fraction thereof, 

“Senate amendment: Letters. Section 
202 (a) of the Senate amendment proposed 
an increase in the rate on first-class letter 
mail mailed for nonlocal delivery from 3 
cents to 5 cents an ounce or fraction thereof 
and an increase in the rate on first-class 
letter mail mailed for local delivery from 3 
cents to 4 cents an ounce or fraction 
thereof. 

“The proposed 5-cent nonlocal delivery 
rate would expire on July 1, 1961, at which 
time the first-class letter rate would be uni- 
form at 4 cents an ounce or fraction thereof. 

“Mail ‘for local delivery’ would include 
mail originating within the delivery limits 
of a post office for delivery to an addressee 
located within the delivery limits of such 
post office. In addition, in large cities with 
densely-populated adjacent areas having 
two or more offices, the Postmaster 
General would be authorized (in his discre- 
tion) to apply the concept of mail ‘for local 
delivery’ for rate purposes to first-class 
matter mailed at one of such post offices 
and addressed for delivery at another of 
such offices. 

“Post and postal cards and drop letters. 
Section 202 (b) of the Senate amendment 
proposed increases (similar to those in the 
House bill) in the rates on post cards, each 
portion of double post cards, private mail- 
ing cards, and drop letters, from 2 cents to 
8 cents. 

“These proposed increases in the rates on 
post and postal cards would be qualified by 
section 202 (c) of the Senate amendment 
which provided that the rate on certain 
single cards and private mailing or 
post cards shall be 2 cents if the address and 
message thereon are wholly in hand- 
writing. The term ‘handwriting’ does not 
include typewritten matter, matter which 
is a reproduction or imitation of handwriting 
prepared by mechanical, photographic, or 
other process, and any matter (whether or 
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not handwritten) which is attached to the 
card. Section 202 (c) also provided that 
the Postmaster General may provide by reg- 
ulation for the preparation and sale of postal 
cards of a distinctive color for transmission 
in the mails at the special 2-cent rate for 
cards in original handwriting. 

“Conference substitute: Letters. Section 
202 (a) of the conference substitute, like 
section 102 (a) of the House bill, increased 
the rate on all first-class letter mail from 
3 cents to 4 cents an ounce or fraction 
thereof. 

“Post and postal cards and drop letters. 
Section 202 (b) of the conference substitute, 
like section 102 (b) of the House bill, in- 
creased the rates on post cards, each portion 
of double post cards, and private mailing 
cards from 2 cents to 3 cents. 

“The rate on drop letters also is increased 
from 2 cents to 3 cents an ounce or fraction 
thereof as provided by the House bill. 

“Effective date. The effective date of rate 
increases on first-class letter mail, post and 
postal cards, and drop letters provided by 
the conference substitute is the first day of 
the first month which begins at least 40 days 
after the date of enactment of the confer- 
ence substitute in lieu of October 1, 1957, 
as provided by the House bill and July 1, 
1958, as provided by the Senate amendment. 


“3. Domestic Airmail 


“Domestic airmail includes letters and 
other matter weighing 8 ounces or less which 
is given preferential handling, including 
transportation by air. 

“House bill: Letters, post and postal cards, 
and other matter. Section 103 of the House 
bill proposed an increase in the rate on air- 
mail letters and other matter from 6 cents 
to 7 cents an ounce or fraction thereof. Sec- 
tion 103 also proposed an increase from 4 
cents to 5 cents each in the rate on airmail 
postal cards and private mailing or post 


cards, 

“Senate amendment: Letters, post and 
postal cards, and other matter. Section 202 
(c), of the Senate amendment proposed an 
increase in the rate on airmail letters and 
other matter from 6 cents to 8 cents an 
ounce or fraction thereof (in lieu of the 7- 
cent rate proposed by the House bill). The 
proposed increase in the rate on airmail post 
and postal cards was from 4 cents to 5 cents 
each—the same as the House bill. 

“Conference substitute: Letters, post and 

cards, and other matter. Section 203 
of the conference substitute, like section 103 
of the House bill, increases the rate on air- 
mail letters and other matter from 6 cents 
to 7 cents an ounce or fraction thereof. 
Also, the rate on airmail postal cards and 
private mailing or post cards is increased 
from 4 cents to 5 cents each, as provided by 
section 103 of the House bill. 

“The effective date of these rate increases 
on domestic airmail provided by the confer- 
ence substitute is the first day of the first 
month which begins at least 40 days after 
the date of enactment of the conference sub- 
stitute in lieu of October 1, 1957, as provided 
in the House bill, and July 1, 1958, as pro- 
vided in the Senate amendment. 

“4. Second-Class Mail 

“Second-class mail consists of publishers’ 
second-class mail (periodical publications, 
newspapers, and magazines, mailed by pub- 
lishers and news agents) and transient sec- 
ond-class mail (publications entered as sec- 
ond-class matter when sent by others than 
the publishers or news agents). 

“House bill: Publishers’ second-class mall. 
Section 104 (a) of the House bill proposed 
an increase in the pound rates on the adver- 
tising and nonadvertising portions of pub- 
lications mailed by publishers or news 
agents, addressed for delivery outside the 
county of publication, by four annual incre- 
ments of approximately 15 percent each, 
Such section 104 (a) retained those pro- 
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visions of existing law under which the non- 
advertising rate applies with respect to the 
entire publication if not more than 5 per- 
cent of the space of the publication is de- 
voted to advertising. This increase proposed 
by section 104 (a) would not apply to news- 
paper issues having press runs of 5,000 copies 
or less and the applicable existing rates 
would continue to be in effect with respect 
to such issues until otherwise provided by 
Congress. Also, this increase would not ap- 
ply to publications of nonprofit religious, 
educational, scientific, philanthropic, agri- 
cultural, labor, veterans’, or fraternal organi- 
zations or associations or to publications 
of a relgious, educational, or scientific 
nature designed specifically for use in class- 
rooms or in religious instruction classes. 

“Minimum charge per piece on individ- 
ually addressed copies of second-class mail 
publications mailed by publishers and news 
agents. Section 104 (b) of the House bill 
proposed an increase from one-eighth cent 
per piece to one-fourth cent per piece in the 
minimum charge per piece on each indi- 
vidually addressed copy of a second-class 
mail publication mailed by a publisher or 
news agent. This increase in the minimum 
charge per piece would not apply to copies 
of publications mailed for delivery within 
the county of mailing. Also, this minimum 
charge per piece increase would not apply 
to copies of publications mailed by the 
above-listed types of nonprofit organizations 
and associations or of the above-mentioned 
publications for classroom use, 

“Transient second-class mail. Section 104 
(c) of the House bill proposed a rate in- 
crease, for publications having second-class 
entry mailed by others than the publishers 
or authorized news agents or mailed as 
sample copies in excess of the 10 percent 
allowance at the publishers’ rate, from the 
present rate of 2 cents for the first 2 ounces 
and 1 cent for each additional 2 ounces or 
fraction thereof to 2 cents for the first 2 
ounces and 1% cents for each additional 2 
ounces or fraction thereof. 

“Special ‘break-even’ publishers’ and news 
agents’ rates. Section 104 (d) of the House 
bill proposed the establishment of special 
‘break-even’ rates for the mailings of indi- 
vidual publishers and news agents in those 
cases occurring in any fiscal year (beginning 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958) in 
which the costs incurred by the Post Office 
Department exceeded by $100,000 the reve- 
nues received by the Department in connec- 
tion with the mailings of the individual 
publisher or news agent concerned. These 
special rates would be fixed and determined 
by the Postmaster General, for the remainder 
of the fiscal year concerned, on a basis which 
would effect, as nearly as practicable, the 
equalization of revenues and costs for the 
mailings of the individual publisher or news 
agent concerned. At the beginning of the 
fiscal year immediately following the fiscal 
year in which the Postmaster General estab- 
lished these special rates for the mailings of 
any individual publisher or news agent, the 
regular rates again would apply to such mail- 
ings, subject, however, to a possible subse- 
quent imposition of special rates for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year if the $100,000 loss 
limit again were exceeded. 

“These special ‘break-even’ rate provisions 
Were made expressly inapplicable to any 
newspaper or periodical maintained by and 
in the interests of any nonprofit religious, 
educational, scientific, philanthropic, agri- 
cultural, labor, veterans’, or fraternal organi- 
zation or association, to any religious, edu- 
cational, or scientific publication designed 
specifically for use in school classrooms or 
in religious instruction classes, and to any 
8 nonprofit organization or association 

“No provisions for special ‘break-even’ 
publishers’ and news agents’ rates were con- 
tained in the Senate amendment. 
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“Senate amendment: Publishers’ second- 
class mail. Section 203 (a) of the Senate 
amendment proposed an increase in the 
pound rates on the nonadvertising portions 
of publications mailed by publishers or news 
agents, addressed for delivery outside the 
county of publication, by three annual in- 
crements of approximately 10 percent each, 
effective, respectively, on July 1, 1958, July 1, 
1959, and July 1, 1960. Section 203 (a) also 
proposed an increase in the pound rates on 
the advertising portions of such publications 
by three annual increments of approximately 
20 percent each, also effective, respectively, 
on such dates. 

“Under existing law and under section 104 
(a) of the House bill, the nonadvertising rate 
applies with respect to the entire publication 
if not more than 5 percent of the space of 
the publication is devoted to advertising. 
Under the proposal contained in section 203 
(a) of the Senate amendment, this existing 
5 percent provision is eliminated and the 
advertising rate would apply to the adver- 
tising portion even though the advertising 
portion is less than 5 percent. 

“Publications of nonprofit organizations 
or associations and publications designed for 
classroom use. Section 203 (b) of the 
Senate amendment proposed an adjustment 
in the rates of postage on newspapers and 
periodicals maintained by and in the in- 
terests of nonprofit religious, educational, 
scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, labor, 
veterans’, or fraternal organizations or as- 
sociations, as follows: on and after July 1, 
1958, the regular pound rate or minimum 
rate, as applicable, reduced by 50 percent. 
Section 203 (b) also proposed an adjustment 
in the rates of postage on religious, educa- 
tional, or scientific publications designed 
specifically for use in school classrooms or 
in religious instruction classes, as follows: 
on and after July 1, 1958, the regular pound 
rate or minimum rate, as applicable, re- 
duced by 35 percent. The House bill con- 
tained no provisions comparable to the fore- 
going two provisions but retained existing 
rates on publications of such nonprofit 
organizations and associations and on pub- 
lications designed for classroom use. 

“Minimum charge per piece on individual- 
ly addressed copies of second-class mail 
publications mailed by publishers and news 
agents. Section 203 (c) of the Senate 
amendment proposed an increase in the 
existing rate of one-eighth cent per piece in 
the minimum charge per piece on each in- 
dividually addressed copy of a second-class 
mail publication mailed by a publisher or 
news agent, as follows: to one-fourth of 
one cent, effective July 1, 1958; to three- 
eighths of one cent, effective July 1, 1959; 
and to one-half of one cent, effective July 
1, 1960. In accordance with the provisions 
contained in section 203 (b), the increased 
minimum charge per piece applicable to 
publications of nonprofit organizations and 
associations would be reduced by 50 percent 
and the minimum charge per piece appli- 
cable to publications designed for classroom 
use would be reduced by 35 percent. How- 
ever, publication copies entitled to the free- 
in-county mailing privilege would be ex- 
empted from the increases provided by sec- 
tion 203 (c). 

“Transient Second-Class Mail. Section 
203 (d) of the Senate amendment proposed 
a rate increase, effective on July 1, 1958, for 
publications. having second-class entry 
mailed by others than the publishers or 
authorized news agents or mailed as sample 
copies in excess of the 10 percent allowance 
at the publishers’ rate, from the present 
rate of 2 cents for the first 2 ounces and 1 
cent for each additional 2 ounces or frac- 
tion thereof to 2 cents for the first 2 ounces 
and 1 cent for each additional ounce or 
fraction thereof. 

“Admission to Second-Class Mail Category 
of Publications With Board, Cloth, Leather, 
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and Other Substantial Bindings. Section 
14 of the Act of March 3, 1879, as amended 
(39 U. S. C. 226), contains conditions gov- 
erning the admission of publications to the 
second-class mail privilege. The third of 
these conditions now requires that the pub- 
lication ‘* must be formed of printed 
paper sheets, without board, cloth, leather, 
or other substantial binding, such as dis- 
tinguish printed books for preservation from 
periodical publications.“ This exist- 
ing provision has the effect of denying the 
second-class mail privilege to publications 
having substantial bindings. 

“Section 203 (e) of the Senate amendment 
proposed to change this provision, effective 
on the date of enactment, in order to make 
the second-class mailing privilege available 
to publications having board, cloth, leather, 
or other substantial bindings. 

“The House bill contained no provision 
comparable to that contained in such sec- 
tion 203 (e). 

“Application of second-class mail rates 
to advertising portions of publications en- 
tered as second-class matter: Section 203 
(f) of the Senate amendment contained an 
amendment to section 202 (a) of the Act of 
February 28, 1925 (89 U. S. C. 283). This 
amendment reaffirms, in effect, that provi- 
sion of law which requires the payment of 
second-class mail advertising rates on ad- 
vertisements which are inserted in and at- 
tached permanently to a publication. 

“The amendment proposed by section 203 
(f) of the Senate amendment is consistent 
with the amendment proposed by section 
203 (e) of the Senate amendment, which 
proposed to remove from existing law the 

ent that a publication ‘* * must 
be formed of printed paper sheets * * *’ 
in order to gain admission to the second- 
class mail privilege. 

“In conformity with existing law, the Post 
Office ent has held consistently that 
there could not be included in publications 
ndmitted to the second-class mail privilege 
those advertisements which, in effect, did 
not consist of printed paper sheets—that is, 
advertisements printed upon and consisting 
of foil laminates and similar materials, 
which (although in sheet form) are not 
‘printed paper sheets’ and, in many in- 
stances, constitute actual samples of the 
product advertised. 

“There is an increasing use of foil lami- 
nates and other material not constituting 
‘printed paper sheets’ for advertisement 
purposes. The proposed elimination from 
the law by sections 203 (e) and 203 (f) of 
the Senate amendment of the requirement 
that the second-class mall publication sheets 
be of paper will permit the Post Office De- 
partment to revise its rulings in this area In 
Keeping with existing circumstances and 
conditions and modern practices. 

“The House bill contained no provision 
comparable to section 203 (f) of the Senate 
amendment. 

“Conference substitute: Publishers’ sec- 
ond-class mail. Section 204 (a) of the con- 
ference substitute adopts the provisions of 
section 203 (a) of the Senate amendment, 
which provided three annual increases in 
the pound rates on publishers’ second-class 
mail, except that the conference substitute 
provides that the three annual increases in 
such pound rates will become effective on 
January 1, 1959, January 1, 1960, and Jan- 
uary 1, 1961, respectively, instead of July 1, 
1958, July 1, 1959, and July 1, 1960, as pro- 
vided by the Senate amendment. 

“Minimum charge per piece on individu- 
‘ally addressed copies of second-class mail 
publications mailed by publishers and news 
agents. Section 204 (b) of the conference 
substitute is similar, in general, to section 
203 (c) of the Senate amendment, which 
provided three annual increases (instead of 
a single increase as provided by the House 
bill) in the minimum charge per piece on 
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individually addressed copies of second-class 
mail publications mailed by publishers and 
news agents. However, the conference sub- 
stitute provides that the three annual in- 
creases in such minimum charge per piece 
will become effective on January 1, 1959, 
January 1, 1960, and January 1, 1961, respec- 
tively, instead of July 1, 1958, July 1, 1959, 
and July 1, 1960, as provided by the Senate 
amendment. e 

“The conference substitute, like the House 
bill and the Senate amendment, exempts 
from any such increase in such minimum 
charge per piece the copies of publications 
mailed for delivery within the county of 
mailing. 

“In addition, the conference substitute, in 
a manner identical to the manner provided 
by section 104 (b) of the House bill, pro- 
vides that in no case shall the postage on 
each individually addressed copy of a publi- 
cation mailed by certain types of nonprofit 
organizations, or on certain publications of 
a religious, educational, or scientific nature 
designed for instruction purposes, be less 
than the existing minimum charge per piece 
of one-eighth of 1 cent. The immediately 
preceding provision with respect to certain 
publications mailed by certain nonprofit or- 
ganizations and certain publications for in- 
struction purposes is adopted by the confer- 
ence substitute in lieu of those provisions 
contained in section 208 (b) of the Senate 
amendment, which provided, in part, for 
certain percentage reductions in the regular 
minimum rate applicable to such organiza- 
tions and publications and which is elimi- 
nated from the conference substitute. 

“Transient second-class mail. Section 204 
(c) of the conference substitute adopts the 
provisions of section 203 (d) of the Senate 
amendment, which proposed a rate increase 
for publications having second-class entry 
mailed by others than the publishers or au- 
thorized news agents or mailed as sample 
copies in excess of the 10 percent allowance 
at the publishers’ rate, from the present 
rate of 2 cents for the first 2 ounces and 1 
cent for each additional 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof to 2 cents for the first 2 ounces and 
1 cent for each additional ounce or fraction 
thereof. 

“The effective date of the rate prescribed 
by section 204 (c) of the conference substi- 
tute is the first day of the first month which 
begins at least 40 days after the date of enact- 
ment of the conference substitute in lieu of 
the effective date of July 1, 1958, provided by 
the Senate amendment. 

“Admission to second-class mail category 
of publications with board, cloth, leather, 
and other substantial bindings. Section 204 
(d) of the conference substitute has the same 
purpose and effect as section 203 (e) of the 
Senate amendment (discussed above), which 
makes the second-class mailing privilege 
available to publications having substantial 
bindings. The House bill contained no such 
provision. 

“Section 204 (d) of the conference sub- 

stitute, like section 203 (e) of the Senate 
amendment, is effective on the date of enact- 
ment. 
` “Application of second-class mail rates to 
advertising portions of publications entered 
as second-class matter. Section 204 (e) of 
the conference substitute adopts the provi- 
sions of section 203 (f) of the Senate amend- 
ment (discussed above), which reaffirms cer- 
tain existing law which requires the payment 
of second-class mail advertising rates on ad- 
vertisements inserted in and attached per- 
manently to a publication. The House bill 
contained no such provisions. 

“Section 204 (e) of the conference substi- 
tute, like section 203 (f) of the Senate amend- 
ment, is effective on the date of enactment. 

“Elimination of House provision for spe- 
cial ‘break-even’ publishers’ and news agents’ 
rates. The conference substitute, like the 
Senate amendment, does not contain any 
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provision similar to section 104 (d) of the 
House bill (discussed above), which provided 
for special ‘break-even’ publishers’ and news 
agents’ rates. 

“Elimination of Senate provision estab- 
lishing regular pound and minimum rates 
less specified percentages for publications of 
certain nonprofit organizations and certain 
educational publications. The conference 
substitute, like the House bill, does not con- 
tain any provision similar to section 203 (b) 
of the Senate amendment (discussed above), 
which established the regular second-class’ 
mail pound and minimum rates reduced by 
certain specified percentages for publica- 
tions of certain nonprofit organizations and 
certain educational publications, 


“5. Controlled Circulation Publications 


“Controlled circulation publications are 
publications which contain 24 pages or 
more, are issued at regular intervals of four 
or more times a year, have 25 percent or more 
of their pages devoted to text or reading 
matter and not more than 75 percent de- 
voted to advertising, and are circulated free 
or mainly free. 

“House bill and Senate amendment: Sec- 
tion 105 of the House bill and section 203 
(g) of the Senate amendment amend section 
203 of the Postal Rate Revision and Federal 
Employees Salary Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 1262; 
39 U. S. O. 291b) in which the Congress 
established a special uniform rate of 10 
cents a pound or fraction thereof (regard- 
less of the weight of the individual issue) 
computed on the entire bulk mailed at one 
time, but subject to a minimum rate of 1 
cent per piece. 

“The Postmaster General, with the con- 
currence of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, increased the rate on controlled 
circulation publications weighing over eight 
ounces from 10 cents to 11 cents a pound or 
fraction thereof (291 I. C. C. 148; Docket 
31074, ‘Increased Parcel Post Rates,’ 1953), 
thus distorting the uniform rate for such 
publications established by the Congress in 
the Postal Rate Revision and Federal Em- 
ployees Salary Act of 1948. Both the House 
bill and the Senate amendment would cor- 
rect this situation by establishing a uniform. 
rate of 12 cents a pound or fraction thereof 
(regardless of the weight of the individual 
issue), subject to the existing minimum rate 
of 1 cent per piece, and by providing that the 
rates thus established for these publications 
‘* * * shall remain in effect until otherwise 
provided by the Congress . 

“Conference substitute: Section 204 (f) of 
the conference substitute contains the same 
provisions as the House bill and the Senate 
amendment with respect to controlled circu- 
lation publications, except that the effective 
date of the rates of postage provided by 
such section 204 (f) is the first day of the 
first month which begins at least 40 days 
after the date of enactment of the confer- 
ence substitute. 

“6. Third-Class Mail 


“Third-class mail, which now has a limit 
of weight of 8 ounces, includes circulars, 
miscellaneous printed matter, merchandise, 
books and catalogs of 24 pages or more, 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, plants, 
and other matter not in the first-class mail 
or second-class mail categories and weighing 
8 ounces or less. 

_ “House bill: Circulars, merchandise, mis- 
cellaneous printed matter, and other third- 
class matter generally (except books and 
catalogs of 24 pages or more, seeds, cuttings, 
bulbs, roots, scions, and plants, and matter 
mailed in bulk). Section 106 of the House 
bill proposed an Increase in the individual 
rate per piece on third-class mail matter gen- 
erally from 2 cents for the first 2 ounces or 
fraction thereof and 1 cent for each addi- 
tional ounce or fraction thereof (up to and 
including 8 ounces in weight) to 3 cents for 
the first 2 ounces or fraction thereof and 
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1% cents for each additional ounce or frac- 
tion thereof (up to and including 8 ounces 
in weight). This increase was not appli- 
cable to books and catalogs of 24 pages or 
more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and 
plants, and matter mailed in bulk. 

“Books and catalogs of 24 pages or more, 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and 
plants. Section 106 of the House bill also 
proposed an increase in the individual rate 
per piece on books and catalogs of 24 pages 
or more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, 
and plants, from 2 cents for the first 2 ounces 
or fraction thereof and 1½ cents for each 
additional 2 ounces or fraction thereof (up 
to and including 8 ounces in weight) to 3 
cents for the first 2 ounces or fraction thereof 
and 1 cent for each additional ounce or frac- 
tion thereof (up to and including 8 ounces 
in weight). 

“Increase in third-class oulk mail permit 
fee. The third-class bulk mail privilege or 
so-called “bulk mailing service“, as author- 
ized by section 3 of the Act of October 30, 
1951 (65 Stat. 673; 39 U. S. C. 290a-1), in- 
volves the acceptance and transmission in 
the mails, upon payment of a fee of $10.00 
for each calendar year or portion thereof 
and in accordance with certain regulations 
of the Postmaster General, of separately ad- 
dressed identical pieces of third-class mail 
matter in quantities of not less than 20 
pounds or of not less than 200 pieces, sub- 
ject to the pound rates of postage applicable 
to the entire bulk mailed at one time. 

“Section 106 of the House bill proposed an 
increase in such annual bulk mail permit fee 
from $10.00 to $20.00. 

“Increase in third-class bulk mail rates 
generally (except books and catalogs of 24 
pages or more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, 
scions, and plants). Seetion 106 of the 
House bill also proposed an increase in the 
present rates on third-class bulk mail mat- 
ter generally from 14 cents a pound or frac- 
tion thereof (with a minimum charge per 
piece of 144 cents) to 16 cents a pound or 
fraction thereof (with a minimum charge per 
piece of 2% cents). This increase did not 
apply to books and catalogs of 24 pages or 
more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, 
and plants. 

“Increase in third-class bulk mail rates 
on books and catalogs of 24 pages ur more, 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and 
plants. Section 106 of the House bill also 
proposed an increase in the present third- 
class bulk mail rates on books and catalogs 
of 24 pages or more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 
roots, scions, and plants from 10 cents a 
pound or fraction thereof (with a minimum 
charge per piece of 1 ½cents) to 12 cents a 
pound or fraction thereof (with a minimum 
charge per piece of 244 cents). 

“Increase in minimum charge for odd-size 
pieces of third-class mail. Section 106 of the 
House bill also proposed an increase from 3 
cents to 5 cents in the minimum charge on 
each odd-size piece of third-class mail—that 
is, a piece or package of such size or form 
as to prevent ready facing and tying in bun- 
dies and requiring individual distributing. 

“Senate amendment: Increase in postage 
rate and maximum weight limitation on 
third-class mail matter generally. Section 
204 of the Senate amendment proposed an 
increase in the individual rate per piece and 
the maximum weight limitation on third- 
class mail matter generally from 2 cents for 
the first 2 ounces or fraction thereof and 1 
cent for each additional ounce or fraction 
thereof up to and including 8 ounces in 
weight, to 3 cents for the first 2 ounces or 
fraction thereof and 1% cents for each ad- 
ditional ounce or fraction thereof, up to but 
not including 16 ounces in weight. These 
increases would have applied to third-class 
mail matter generally, such as circulars, mis- 
cellaneous printed matter, merchandise, 
books and catalogs of 24 pages or more, seeds, 
cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants, but 
not to matter mailed in bulk. 
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“In effect, this provision of section 204 of 
the Senate amendment provided a uniform 
piece rate on single mailings for all third- 
class mail and changed the maximum weight 
limitation for third-class mail from “over 8 
ounces” up to but not including 16 ounces. 

“Increase in third-class bulk mail permit 
fee. Section 204 of the Senate amendment 
contained a provision (identical to a corre- 
sponding provision of section 106 of the 
House bill) which proposed an increase in 
the annual third-class bulk mail permit fee 
from $10.00 to $20.00. 

“Increase in third-class bulk mail rates 
generally (except books and catalogs of 24 
pages or more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, 
scions, and plants). Section 204 of the Sen- 
ate amendment proposed an increase in the 
existing rates on third-class bulk mall mat- 
ter generally from 14 cents a pound or frac- 
tion thereof, with a minimum charge per 
piece of 1½ cents, to 16 cents a pound or 
fraction thereof, with a minimum charge 
per piece of 2 cents for the period beginning 
on July 1, 1958, and ending on June 30, 1959, 
and a minimum charge per piece of 2% 
cents, effective on and after July 1, 1959. 
This increase did not apply to books and 
catalogs of 24 pages or more, seeds, cuttings, 
bulbs, roots, scions, and plants. 

“Increase in the third-class bulk mail 
minimum charge per piece on books and 
catalogs of 24 pages or more, seeds, cuttings, 
bulbs, roots, scions, and plants. Section 204 
of the Senate amendment also proposed an 
increase in the existing third-class bulk mail 
minimum charge per piece on books and cat- 
alogs of 24 pages or more, seeds, cuttings, 
bulbs, roots, scions, and plants from 1% 
cents to 2 cents for the period beginning on 
July 1, 1958, and ending on June 30, 1959, 
and 2% cents, effective on and after July 1, 
1959, 

“Increase in minimum charge for odd-size 
Pieces of third-class mail. Section 204 of 
the Senate amendment also proposed an in- 
crease from 3 cents to 6 cents in the mini- 
mum charge on each odd-size piece of third- 
class mall. 

“Application of increased regular third- 
class mail rates to third-class mail matter of 
nonprofit organizations or associations, with 
50 percent reduction in minimum charge per 
piece on bulk mail matter of such organiza- 
tions or associations. Section 204 of the 
Senate amendment also made the regular 
third-class mail rates (as increased by sec- 
tion 204) applicable to the third-class mat- 
ter mailed by nonprofit religious, education- 
al, scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, la- 
bor, veterans’ or fraternal organizations or 
associations. Section 204 also provided that 
the minimum charge per piece on the bulk 
mail matter of each such organization or as- 
sociation would be 50 percent of the regular 
minimum charge. 

“The House bill made no change in the 
existing third-class mail rates with respect 
to such organizations and associations, 

“Conference substitute: Increase in post- 
age rate and maximum weight limitation 
on third-class mail matter generally, Sec- 
tion 205 (1) of the conference substitute, 
which adopts the provisions of section 204 
(1) of the Senate amendment (discussed 
above), makes two significant changes with 
respect to postal rates on third-class mail 
matter. 

“First, section 205 (1) of the conference 
substitute provides a uniform individual 
rate per piece on all third-class mail matter 
(except bulk mail matter), thus eliminating 
from existing law a separate individual per 
piece rate on books and catalogs of 24 pages 
or more, seeds, cuttings, roots, bulbs, scions, 
and plants, 

“Second, such section 205 (1) increases 
the maximum weight limitation for third- 
class mail from “up to and including eight 
ounces” to “up to but not including 16 
ounces”. 
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“This increase in individual rate per piece 
and in maximum weight limitation is from 2 
cents for the first 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof and 1 cent for each additional ounce 
or fraction thereof, up to and including 8 
ounces in weight, to 3 cents for the first 2 
ounces or fraction thereof and 1½ cents for 
each additional ounce or fraction thereof, 
up to but not including 16 ounces in weight. 
The increase provided by section 205 (1) 
of the conference substitute applies to in- 
dividual pieces of third-class mail generally, 
such as circulars, miscellaneous printed 
matter, merchandise, books and catalogs of 
24 pages or more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 
roots, scions, and plants. 

“Section 106 (1) of the House bill (dis- 
cussed above) proposed an increase in the 
third-class mail individual rate per piece 
similar to the increase provided by the con- 
ference substitute, with two principal differ- 
ences, as follows: 

“First, section 106 (1) of the House bill 
proposed no change in maximum weight 
limitation for third-class mail. 

“Second, such section 106 (1) proposed 
to retain a separate individual rate per piece 
on books and catalogs of 24 pages or more, 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and 
plants by providing for an increase in the’ 
existing separate per piece rate for the 
foregoing items from 2 cents for the first 2 
ounces or fraction thereof and 1½ cents 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof (up to and including 8 ounces in 
weight) to 3 cents for the first 2 ounces or 
fraction thereof and 1 cent for each addi- 
tional ounce or fraction thereof (up to and 
including 8 ounces in weight). 

“The effective date of the rate adjustment 
provided by section 205 (1) of the confer- 
ence substitute is the first day of the first 
month which begins at least 40 days after 
the date of enactment, in leu of the effec- 
tive dates of October 1, 1957, as provided by 
the House bill, and July 1, 1958, as provided 
by the Senate amendment. 

“Increase in third-class bulk mail permit 
fee. Section 205 (2) of the conference sub- 
stitute contains provisions identical to sec- 
tion 106 (2) of the House bill and section 
204 (2) of the Senate amendment, both of 
which propose an increase in the third- 
class bulk mail permit fee from $10 to $20. 
The effective date of this increase in the 
third-class bulk mail permit fee is January 
1, 1959, as provided by the conference sub- 
stitute and the Senate amendment, in lieu 
of the comparable effective date of January 
1, 1958 (now obsolete) provided by the 
House bill. 

“Increase in third-class bulk mail rates 
generally (except books and catalogs of 24 
pages or more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, 
scions, and plants). Section 205 (3) of the 
conference substitute increases the existing 
rates on third-class bulk mail matter gen- 
erally from 14 cents a pound or fraction 
thereof, with a minimum charge per piece 
of 1½ cents, to 16 cents a pound or fraction 
thereof, effective on and after January 1, 
1959, with a minimum charge per piece of 
2 cents for the period g on January 
1, 1959, and ending on June 30, 1960, and a 
minimum charge per piece of 2½ cents, ef- 
fective on and after July 1, 1960. These in- 
creases do not apply to books and catalogs 
of 24 pages or more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 
roots, scions, and plants. 

“Section 205 (3) of the conference substi- 
tute is similar to section 106 (3) of the 
House bill and section 204 (3) of the Senate 
amendment, except that, under the House 
bill, the increase in minimum charge per 
piece to 2½ cents was to be made in one 
step, effective on and after October 1, 1957, 
and, under the Senate amendment, while 
the increase in minimum charge per piece 
was to be made in two steps, the first in- 
crease was to become effective on July 1, 
1958, rather than January 1, 1959, and the 
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second increase was to become effective on 
July 1, 1959, rather than July 1, 1960. 

“Increase in third-class bulk mail mini- 
mum charge per piece on books and catalogs 
of 24 pages or more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 
roots, scions, and plants. Section 205 (3) 
(B) of the conference substitute increases 
the present third-class bulk mail minimum 
charge per piece on books and catalogs of 
24 pages or more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 
roots, scions, and plants from 1% cents to 2 
cents for the period beginning on January 
1, 1959, and ending on June 30, 1960, and 
2% cents, effective on and after July 1, 1960. 

“This minimum charge per piece increase 
made by section 205 (3) (B) of the confer- 
ence substitute is similar to the comparable 
increase provided by section 106 (3) (B) of 
the House bill and section 204 (3) (B) of 
the Senate amendment, except that, under 
the House bill, the increase in minimum 
charge per piece to 2½ cents was to be made 
in one step, effective on and after October 
1, 1957, and, under the Senate amendment, 
while the increase in minimum charge per 
piece was to be made in two steps, the first 
increase was to become effective on July 1, 
1958, rather than January 1, 1959, and the 
second increase was to become effective on 
July 1, 1959, rather than July 1, 1960. 

“Elimination of House provision increas- 
ing third-class bulk mail pound rate on books 
and catalogs of 24 pages or more, seeds, cut- 
tings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants. Sec- 
tion 106 (3) (C) of the House bill proposed 
to increase the third-class bulk mail pound 
rate on books and catalogs of 24 pages or 
more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, 
and plants from 10 cents a pound or fraction 
thereof to 12 cents a pound or fraction 
thereof. 

“The conference substitute and the Sen- 
ate amendment do not contain such pro- 
vision. 

“Increase in minimum charge for odd-size 
pieces of third-class mail. Section 205 (5) 
of the conference substitute, like section 204 
(5) of the Senate amendment, increases from 
3 cents to 6 cents the minimum charge on 
each odd-size piece of third-class mail. This 
increase provided by the conference substi- 
tute becomes effective on the first day of the 
first month which begins at least 40 days 
after the date of enactment of the confer- 
ence substitute. 

“Section 106 (5) of the House bill pro- 

to increase such minimum charge to 
6 cents, effective on October 1, 1957. 

“Application of increased regular third- 
class mail rates to third-class mail matter of 
nonprofit organizations or associations, with 
50 percent reduction in minimum charge 
per piece on bulk mail matter of such or- 
ganizations and associations. Section 205 
(6) of the conference substitute makes the 
regular third-class mail rates, as increased 
by section 205, applicable on and after 
January 1, 1959, to the third-class matter 
mailed by nonprofit religious, educational, 
scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, labor, 
veterans’, or fraternal organizations and as- 
sociations, except that the minimum charge 
per piece on the bulk mail matter of each 
such organization or association will be 50 
percent of the regular minimum charge. 
Section 204 (6) of the Senate amendment 
contained a similar provision except that the 
effective date was July 1, 1958. The House 
bill contained no such provision. 


“7, Fourth-class Mail 

“Fourth-class mail, which now has a limit 
of weight of over 8 ounces to 70 pounds, in 
general includes merchandise, printed mat- 
ter, and other mailable matter, which is not 
within the purview of any of the other classes 
of mail. 

“House bill: Increase in the regular 
fourth-class mail preferential book rate and 
enlargement of categories of items eligible 
for such book rate. Section 107 of the House 
bill proposed an increase from 8 cents for the 
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first pound or fraction thereof and 4 cents 
for each additional pound or fraction thereof 
to 10 cents for the first pound or fraction 
thereof and 5 cents for each additional pound 
or fraction thereof in the existing fourth- 
class mail postage rates for books generally. 

“These fourth-class mail book rates are 
now applicable, however, only to those books 
which are permanently bound for preserva- 
tion and consist wholly of reading matter or 
of reading matter with incidental blank 
spaces for students’ notation and contain no 
advertising matter other than incidental 
announcements of books. These rates also 
now apply to sixteen-millimeter films and 
sixteen-millimeter film catalogs when sent 
through the mails except when sent to com- 
mercial theaters. 

“Section 107 proposed to enlarge the cate- 

gory of books eligible for this book rate, as 
increased by the House bill, by making 
specific reference to books consisting of 
‘scholarly bibliography.’ Also, section 107 
would enlarge the category of other items 
now eligible for the book rate so as to in- 
clude, in addition to the sixteen-millimeter 
films and film catalogs, (A) printed music 
in bound form or sheet form, (B) certain 
types of printed objective test materials and 
accessories thereto used by or in behalf of 
educational institutions, and (C) manu- 
scripts for books, periodical articles, and 
music, 
. “Extension of existing fourth-class mall 
library book rate. Section 107 of the House 
bill also proposed an extension of the so- 
called fourth-class library book rate. 

“Section 204 (e) of the Postal Rate Re- 
vision and Federal Employees Salary Act of 
1948 (39 U. S. C. 292a (e)) now provides the 
rate of 4 cents for the first pound or fraction 
thereof and 1 cent for each additional pound 
or fraction thereof for books, consisting 
wholly of reading matter and containing no 
advertising matter other than incidental an- 
nouncements of books, when sent by public 
libraries and nonprofit organizations or asso- 
ciations for certain library purposes and also 
when returned to such libraries, organiza- 
tions, and associations. This rate is the so- 
called ‘library book rate.“ The library book 
rate also now applies to sixteen-millimeter 
films, filmstrips, projected transparencies 
and slides, microfilms, sound recordings, and 
catalogs of such materials when sent to or 
from (A) schools, colleges, universities, or 
public libraries and (B) nonprofit religious, 
educational, scientific, philanthropic, agri- 
cultural, labor, veterans’, and fraternal 
organizations or associations. 

“Although section 107 of the House bill 
did not propose any increase in the library 
book rate, such section did propose an ex- 
tension of such rate in three ways. F 

“First, section 107 proposed an enlarge- 
ment of the category of items eligible for the 
library book rate to include (A) books con- 
sisting of ‘scholarly bibliography or reading 
matter with incidental blank spaces for stu- 
dents’ notations,’ (B) printed music in 
bound form or sheet form, (C) bound vol- 
umes of academic theses in typewritten or 
other duplicated form, (D) bound yolumes 
of periodicals, and (E) other library materi- 
als in printed, duplicated, or photographic 
form in the form of unpublished manu- 
scripts. 

“Second, section 107 proposed the exten- 
sion of the library book rate (now applicable 
to eligible items sent to and from public li- 
braries and nonprofit organizations or asso- 
ciations) to such items sent to and from 
schools, colleges, and universities and to 
nonprofit public libraries and nonprofit or- 
ganizations and associations of the type 
listed above. 

“Third, section 107 changed existing law, 
which now limits the application of the li- 
brary book rate to mailings addressed for 
local delivery, or for delivery in the first, 
second, or third postal zone or in the State 
of malling, so as to permit the application 
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of the library book rate regardless of the 
postal zone of delivery. 

“Senate amendment: Increase in mini- 
mum weight limitation for fourth-class mail. 
Section 205 (a) of the Senate amendment 
proposed an increase in the minimum 
weight limitation for fourth-class mail from 
‘over eight ounces’ to sixteen ounces. This 
increase in the fourth-class mail minimum 
weight limitation conformed to the increase 
made by section 204 of the Senate amend- 
ment in the maximum weight limitation for 
third-class mail. 

In connection with the increase in the 
minimum weight limitation for fourth-class 
mail proposed by section 205 (a) of the 
Senate amendment, it may be noted that 
section 205 (c) of the Senate amendment 
proposed other conforming changes in ex- 
isting law in order to reflect the increase in 
such minimum weight limitation, 

“The House bill contained no such changes 
in the weight limitations for third-class 
mail and fourth-class mail. 

“Enlargement of categories of items eligi- 
ble for the regular fourth-class mail prefer- 
ential book rate. Section 205 (b) of the 
Senate amendment proposed an enlargement 
of the categories of items now eligible for 
the regular fourth-class mail preferential 
book rate. These existing items are set forth 
above in connection with the discussion of 
the proposed enlargement by section 107 of 
the House bill of the eligibility of such 
items for the regular fourth-class mail pref- 
erential book rate, that is, books permanently 
bound and consisting of reading matter, etc., 
and certain sixteen-millimeter films and film 
catalogs. 

“Section 205 (b) of the Senate amendment 
broadened this category of eligible items to 
include the same additional items as those 
proposed by section 107 of the House bill. 
In addition, section 205 (b) proposed the 
extension of the book rate to phonographio 
recordings. 

“However, section 205 (b) did not contain 
& proposal (similar to that contained in the 
House bill) for an increase in the regular 
fourth-class mail preferential book rate. 

“Extension of fourth-class mail library 
book rate. Section 205 (b) of the Senate 
amendment also contained a proposal to ex- 
tend the fourth-class mail library book rate. 
This proposal was the same as the proposal 
contained in section 107 of the House bill 
(discussed above), except that, in addition, 
the Senate amendment proposed the exten- 
sion of the library book rate to phonographic 
recordings. 

“Conference substitute: Increase in mini- 
mum weight limitation for fourth-class mail. 
Sections 206 (a) and 206 (c) of the confer- 
ence substitute adopt the provisions of sec- 
tion 205 (a) and section 205 (c) of the Sen- 
ate amendment, which, in effect, increase 
the minimum weight limitation for fourth- 
class mail from “over eight ounces” to 16 
ounces, The effective date of these provi- 
sions of the conference substitute is the first 
day of the first month which begins at least 
40 days after the date of enactment of the 
conference substitute. The House bill con- 
tained no such provisions. 

“Increase in the regular fourth-class mail 
preferential book rate and enlargement of 
categories of items eligible for such book 
rate. Section 206 (b) of the conference sub- 
stitute increases from 8 cents for the first 
pound or fraction thereof and 4 cents for 
each additional pound or fraction thereof 
to 9 cents for the first pound or fraction 
thereof and 5 cents for each additional pound 
or fraction thereof the existing fourth-class 
mail postage rates for books generally. Sec- 
tion 107 of the House bill provided a compa- 
rable increase from 8 cents and 4 cents to 
10 cents and 5 cents in the regular fourth- 
class mail preferential book rate. The Sen- 
ate amendment contained no such increase. 

“Section 206 (b) of the conference substi- 
tute also adopts those provisions of section 
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107 of the House bill and section 205 (b) of 
the Senate amendment which enlarge the 
category of books eligible for the regular book 
rate by including books consisting of 
“scholarly bibliography” and which enlarge 
the category of other items eligible for the 
regular book rate. These items are set forth 
in the discussion of section 107 of the House 
bill. In addition, section 206 (b) of the 
conference substitute extends the regular 
book rate to phonographic recordings, as 
provided in section 205 (b) of the Senate 
amendment. 

The effective date ot the regular book rate 
provisions of section 206 (b) of the confer- 
ence substitute is the first day of the first 
month which begins at least 40 days after 
the date of enactment of the conference sub- 
stitute in lieu of October 1, 1957, as provided 
by the House bill, and July 1, 1958, as pro- 
vided by the Senate amendment. 

“Extension of fourth-class library book 
rate. Section 206 (b) of the conference sub- 
stitute adopts the provisions of both section 
107 of the House bill and section 205 (b) of 
the Senate amendment with respect to the 
extension of the fourth~-class library book 
rate. This extension of the library book 
rate is discussed above in detail in connec- 
tion with section 107 of the House bill. In 
addition, the conference substitute adopts 
the provisions of the Senate amendment 
which extend the library book rate to phono- 
graphic recordings. 

“The effective date of library book rate 
provisions of section 206 (b) of the con- 
ference substitute is the first day of the first 
month which begins at least 40 days after 
the date of enactment of the conference sub- 
stitute in lieu of October 1, 1957, as provided 
by the House bill, and July 1, 1958, as pro- 
vided by the Senate amendment. 


“8. Mail to and From Army and Fleet Post 
Offices 


“Senate amendment: Section 206 of the 
Senate amendment pertained to mail sent 
to and from Army and Fleet Post Offices. 

“Section 206 (a) would permit, effective 
July 1, 1958, the transmission in the mails 
free of postage, under regulations of the 
Postmaster General, of admissible first-class 
letter mail sent by any person having an 
Army Post Office or Fleet Post Office address, 

“Section 206 (b) would permit, effective 
July 1, 1958, the transmission in the mails 
at applicable existing postal rates, under 
regulations of the Postmaster General, any 
airmail and any package subject to third- or 
fourth-class rates, sent by any person having 
an Army Post Office or Fleet Post Office 
address. 

“Section 206 (a) and (b) would apply with 
Tespect to both military and civilian person- 
nel having Army Post Office or Fleet Post 
Office addresses. 

“House bill: The House bill contained no 
such provision. 

“Conference substitute: The conference 
substitute eliminates the provisions of sec- 
tion 206 of the Senate amendment, 


“9. Books for the Blind 

“Senate amendment: Section 207 of the 
Senate amendment proposed to amend the 
Act of October 14, 1941 (55 Stat. 737, 63 
Stat. 690; 39 U. S. C. 331), which now 
grants the free mailing privilege in the case 
of books and other reading matter for the 
blind, without adyertising, when sent by 
public institutions for the blind and by pub- 
lic libraries to blind individuals and when 
returned by such individuals to such insti- 
tutions or libraries. Section 207 proposed 
to extend this free mailing privilege, effec- 
tive July 1, 1958, in the case of certain books 
printed or typed in raised characters, with- 
out advertising, when furnished free by any 
person to a blind individual. 

“House bill: The House bill contained no 
such provision, 
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“Conference substitute: Section 207 of the 
conference substitute contains provisions 
identical to section 207 of the Senate amend- 
ment and is effective on and after July 1, 
1958, 


“10. Subseription Order, Bill, and Receipt 
Forms ; 


“Senate amendment: Section 208 of the 
Senate amendment proposed to amend that 
part of the first sentence of the Act of Janu- 
ary 20, 1888 (25 Stat. 1; 39 U. S. C. 249), 
which authorized publishers and news agents 
to enclose in their publieations bills, re- 
ceipts, and orders for subscriptions to such 
publications but which contained the re- 
quirement that such notices should be in 
such form as to convey no information other 
than the name, place of publication, sub- 
scription price, and amount due. Section 
208 proposed to eliminate this requirement 
from the law. 

“House bill: The House bill contained no 
such provision. 

“Conference substitute: Section 208 of the 
conference substitute adopts the provisions 
of section 208 of the Senate amendment and 
is effective on and after July 1, 1958. 


11. Investigations and Study of Dimensional 
Categories for First- and Third-Class Mail 
Envelopes and of Impact of Third-Class 
Bulk Rate Increases 
“Senate amendment: Section 209 of the 

Senate amendment proposed an investiga- 

tion and study by the Postmaster General of 

dimensional categories for first- and third- 
class mail envelopes. 

“Section 209 (a) authorized and directed 
the Postmaster General to conduct a 
thorough investigation and study of the 
feasibility and desirability of— 

“(1) establishing, by regulation of the 
Postmaster General, such number of cate- 
gories (but not less than two categories) of 
specified standard length and width dimen- 
sions for those envelopes which are to be used 
for the transmission of first-class and third- 
class mail, as the Postmaster General may 
determine to be necessary or desirable to in- 
crease the efficient handling of the mail, and 

“(2) establishing an additional charge on 
any such first-class or third-class mail mat- 
ter which is transmitted in an envelope 
which does not conform to the standard 
dimensions so prescribed for envelopes. 

“Section 209 (b) required that the Post- 
master General submit to the Senate and 
House of Representatives, on or before 
February 1, 1959, a report on the results of 
his investigation and study under section 209 
(a), together with his recommendations (in- 
cluding recommendations for any necessary 
legislation). 

“House bill: The House bill contained no 
provisions comparable to section 209 of the 
Senate amendment. 

“However, the report of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service of the House 
which accompanied H. R. 5836, Eighty-fifth 
Congress (House Report No. 524, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, first session, page 30), discloses 
that the House committee has requested an 
investigation and study by the Postmaster 
General of dimensional categories for letter 
mail and certain third-class mail and that 
the House committee was informed by the 
Post Office Department that a report with re- 
spect. to such dimensional categories would 
be submitted by the Department to the Con- 
gress. 

“Conference substitute: Section 210 of the 
conference substitute contains the provisions 
of section 209 of the Senate amendment, re- 
lating to dimensional categories for envel- 
opes. Section 210 of the conference substi- 
tute in effect carries out both the policy of 
section 209 of the Senate amendment and the 
intent of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service of the House as disclosed by the 
House Report on H. R. 5836. 
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“The conference substitute also contains a 
provision (sec. 209) requiring the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration to undertake 
independent studies to ascertain the effect 
on small business enterprises, on users of the 
mails, and on the national economy gen- 
erally of the increases in third-class bulk 
mailing pound rates on circulars and mer- 
chandise and the third-class bulk mailing 
minimum piece charge, provided by section 
205 (3) of the conference agreement. Each 
of the above agencies would be required to 
submit to the Congress on or before March 1, 
1960, a report of its study together with such 
recommendations as it may consider neces- 
sary and appropriate. 

“12, Determination of Class of Post Office 
and Compensation of Postmaster and Cer- 
tain Employees 
“House bill: Section 108 of the House bill 

provided, in effect, that the determination 

of classes of post offices, and the determina- 
tion of the compensation and allowances of 
postmasters and other employees whose 
compensation or allowances are based on the 
gross annual receipts of their respective post 
offices, shall be made on the basis of 82 per- 
cent of the gross postal receipts of their re- 
spective post offices accruing on or after 

October 1, 1957. Section 108 also contained 

a provision designed to protect a post office 

from the possibility of being relegated to a 

lower class or receipts category in certain 

cases, 

“The purpose of section 108 of the House 
bill was to maintain, to the extent appro- 
priate, the present classes of post offices, and 
to avoid disturbance of existing compensa- 
tion relationships among postmasters and 
employees whose salaries or allowances are 
based in whole or in part on postal receipts, 
The 82 percent adjustment factor would 
have applied equally to all classes of post 
offices. Any possible adverse effects of apply- 
ing this adjustment to offices. where the re- 
ceipts were not affected by rate increases 
to the extent anticipated would have been 
prevented by the savings provision. 

“Senate amendment: Section 210 of the 
Senate amendment provided, in effect, that 
no part of the gross postal receipts of any 
post office (which receipts are determined in 
accordance with estimates of the Postmaster 
General to be attributable to the increases in 
postage rates provided by the Senate amend- 
ment) shall be counted for the purpose of 
determining the classes of post offices and 
the compensation and allowances of post- 
masters and other employees whose compen- 
sations or allowances are based on the gross 
annual receipts of such post offices. Under 
this language, the Postmaster General would 
have been authorized to establish the ad- 
justment factor or factors to be applied to 
all offices or to classes of offices. Section 210 
also contained a savings provision (similar in 
principle to the comparable provision of sec- 
tion 108 of the House bill) the purpose of 
which was to protect a post office from rele- 
gation to a lower class or receipts category 
where, because of variations in revenue 
sources, increased postal rates did not yield 
increases in gross postal receipts comparable 
to the estimated average increase. 

“Conference substitute: Section 108 of the 
House bill and section 210 of the Senate 
amendment both provided, in effect, that 
the increased revenues derived from the 
postal rate increases proposed by the House 
and the Senate, respectively, shall be ex- 
cluded in determining the compensation and 
allowances of postmasters and other em- 
ployees and in determining the classes of 
post offices. Existing law provides for such 
determinations on the basis of 100 percent of 
gross postal receipts. The House bill pre- 
scribed a basis of 82 percent of gross postal 
receipts for the making of such determina- 
tions. The Senate amendment required 
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that such determinations be made in accord- 
ance with estimates of the Postmaster 
General. 

“Section 211 of the conference substitute, 
which becomes effective on the date of en- 
actment, adopts the provisions of section 210 
of the Senate amendment. 


“13. Repeal of Existing Law 


“House bill: Retirement contributions of 
Post Office Department. Section 109 of the 
House bill proposed the repeal of an existing 
provision of section 4 (a) of the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act (70 Stat. 747; 5 U. S. O. 
2254 (a)) which reads as follows: “Amounts 
contributed under this subsection from ap- 
propriations of the Post Office Department 
shall not be considered as costs of providing 
postal service for the purpose of establishing 
postal rates.” 

“In effect, the proposed repeal of this pro- 
vision would remove from the law a pro- 
vision which excludes civil service retire- 
ment contributions by the Post Office De- 
partment from consideration as postal costs 
in the establishment of postal rates. 

“In addition, in order to clarify the in- 
tent and effect of such repeal, section 109 
contained an affirmative statement to the 
effect that the amounts contributed by the 
Post Office Department to the civil service 
retirement and disability fund in compliance 
with section 4 (a) of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act shall be considered as costs of 
providing postal service for the purpose of 
establishing postal rates. 

“Section 109 was to be effective as of the 
effective date of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act Amendments of 1956—that is, as of Oc- 
tober 1, 1956. 

“The House bill did not contain an express 
repeal of any other provisions of law relating 
to postal rates. 

“Senate amendment: Retirement contri- 
butions of Post Office Department. Section 
213 of the Senate amendment contained, 
among other provisions, a provision identical 
to section 109 of the House bill (civil service 
retirement contributions of Post Office De- 
partment). However, the effective date of 
the Senate provision was to be July 1, 1958, 
rather than October 1, 1956. 

“Other provisions of law: Section 213 of 
the Senate amendment proposed the repeal 
of four additional provisions of law (relat- 
ing to postal rates) which are either obso- 
lete or are affected by other rate provisions 
of the Senate amendment. 

“First, section 213 would repeal the Act of 
June 9, 1930 (39 U. 8. C. 793), which requires 
annual certification by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to the Secretary of the Treasury and to 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
of the estimated amount of the loss incurred 
by the postal service on free or reduced rate 

This requirement (now in part 
obsolete) is made wholly unnecessary by pro- 
cedures contained in both the Senate amend- 
ment and the House bill. 

“Second, section 213 would repeal para- 
graph (4) of section 202 (a) of the Act of 
February 28, 1925 (45 Stat. 941; 39 U. S. C. 
283 (4)). This paragraph (4), which is now 
obsolete, provides a graduated scale of rates 
for second-class publications based on the 
number of individually addressed copies to 
the pound. No corresponding repeal is con- 
tained in the House bill. 

“Third, section 213 would repeal section 
202 (b) of the Act of February 28, 1925 (43 
Stat. 1066; 39 U. S. C. 283 (b)), which sec- 
tion 202 (b) makes the editorial rate on 
second-class publications applicable to ad- 
vertising in any single issue in which the 
advertising portion does not exceed 5 per- 
cent of the entire content. This repeal would 
be necessary in order to make the conform- 
ing changes in the law which are made neces- 
sary by reason of the change in second-class 
mail rates proposed by the Senate amend- 
ment. 
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“Fourth, section 213 would repeal section 
204 of the Act of February 28, 1925 (43 Stat. 
1067; 39 U. S. C. 288). This repeal (not 
contained in the Houes bill) would elimi- 
nate a special postage rate which applies to 
any one edition or issue of a publication 
weighing not in excess of 1 pound and mailed 
to any one zone, 

“Conference substitute: Retirement con- 
tributions of Post Office Department. Sec- 
tion 214 (b) of the conference substitute, re- 
lating to retirement contributions of the 
Post Office Department, is identical with sec- 
tion 109 of the House bill and section 213 
(5) of the Senate amendment. However, 
the effective date provided by the conference 
substitute is October 1, 1956, the same as 
that provided by the House bill, rather than 
July 1, 1958, the date provided by the Senate 
amendment. 

“Repeal of other provisions of law. Sec- 
tion 214 (a) of the conference substitute 
adopts the provisions of paragraphs (1) to 
(4), inclusive, of section 213 (a) of the Sen- 
ate amendment which would repeal certain 
specified provisions of law. These provisions 
are set forth above in the discursion of sec- 
tion 213 of the Senate amendment. 


“14. Automatic Salary Step Increases for 
Postal Field Service Employees 


“Senate amendment: Section 211 of the 
Senate amendment proposed two changes (to 
be effective on the date of enactment) in 
section 401 of the Postal Field Service Com- 
pensation Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 122; 39 
U. S. C. 981). Such section 401 relates to 
automatic advancement by step increases for 
postal field service employees. 

“First, section 211 (a) of the Senate amend- 
ment proposed to eliminate the provision in 
subsection (a) of such section 401, which at 
present excludes, from the general provision 
pertaining to periodic advancement to the 
maximum step of the salary level of the em- 
ployee based on each fifty-two weeks of sat- 
isfactory service, those employees whose 
positions are allocated to salary levels above 
salary level PFS-9 in the Postal Field Service 
Schedule. 

“Second, section 211 (b) of the Senate 
amendment proposed the repeal of subsec- 
tion (b) of such section 401, which provides 
for salary step increases up to and including 
step 4 of the salary level concerned, based 
on each fifty-two calendar weeks of satis- 
factory service, for those employees whose 
positions are allocated to salary level PFS-10 
or a higher salary level of the Postal Field 
Service Schedule, and for advancement of 
such employees to steps higher than step 4 
(but excluding longevity steps) of the salary 
level concerned on the basis of superior per- 
formance of the employee under regulations 
issued by the Postmaster General. The pro- 
visions of subsection (b) of such section 401 
apply primarily to those postmasters, super- 
visors, and other managerial personnel of the 
postal fleld service who are in the higher 
salary levels of the Postal Field Service 
Schedule. 

“The overall effect of these changes pro- 
posed by the Senate amendment in such sec- 
tion 401 is (A) the repeal of the existing re- 
quirement that step increases or advance- 
ments in salary level PFS-10 or a higher 
salary level of the Postal Field Service Sched- 
ule will be granted only under regulations 
of the Postmaster General on the basis of 
the superior performance of the employee 
concerned, and (B) the establishment of a 
new requirement that all step increases or 
advancements under such section 401 be 
automatic irrespective (except as provided 
by subsection (c) of such section 401) of the 
salary step or salary level concerned, 

“The changes in such section 401 proposed 
by section 211 of the Senate amendment 
require the advancement of each employee 
in salary level PFS-10 or higher to that step 
of his salary level which he would have at- 
tained except for the limitations contained 
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in section 401 which would be eliminated 
from that section by section 211 of the 
Senate amendment. 

“In addition, these changes in such section 
401 require the advancement, on the date 
of enactment of the conference substitute, 
of an employee of one step for each 52 weeks 
of satisfactory service standing to the credit 
of the employee since the date of his last 
automatic advancement (excluding advance- 
ment on the basis of superior performance) 
or equivalent increase in basic salary. No 
retroactive compensation or salary will be 
payable by reason of the enactment of section 
211 of the conference substitute. 

“The following example illustrates the ap- 
plication and operation of the changes pro- 
posed by section 211 of the Senate amend- 
ment in section 401 of the Postal Field Service 
Compensation Act of 1955. 

“Employee X who was within the purview 
of subsection (b) of such section 401 by 
reason of the allocation of his position to 
salary level PFS—10 and who was in step 4 of 
such salary level became eligible for con- 
sideration for advancement to step 5 of such 
level on January 12, 1957, but was denied 
such advancement under the regulations of 
the Postmaster General concerning superior 
performance. However, he was granted such 
advancement to step 5 of such salary level 
six months later, on July 13, 1957, under such 
regulations, because of his superior perform- 
ance in the interim period. 

“As a result of the changes in section 401 
proposed by the Senate amendment, em- 
ployee X would receive an automatic ad- 
vancement to step 6 of such salary level (if 
the conditions of service are met and if no 
equivalent increase was received after Janu- 
ary 12, 1957), on the date of enactment of 
the Senate amendment. Such employee 
then would receive an automatic advance- 
ment to step 7 of such salary level on Janu- 
ary 10, 1959, if the conditions of service are 
met and if no equivalent increase was re- 
ceived after January 11, 1958. 

“House bill: The House bill contained no 
provisions similar to section 211 of the Senate 
amendment. 

“Conference substitute: Section 212 of the 
conference substitute adopts the provisions 
of section 211 of the Senate amendment. 


“15. Reformation of Certain Matters Pertain- 
ing to Fourth-class Mail; Conditions Prece- 
dent to Withdrawal From General Fund of 
Treasury 
“House bill: Conditions precedent to with- 

drawal from general fund of Treasury. An 

existing provision of chapter IV of the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1951 (64 Stat. 

1050; 31 U. S. C. 695), prohibits the with- 

drawal (whenever fourth-class mail costs 

exceed fourth-class mail revenues) from the 
general fund of the Treasury of funds appro- 
priated to the Post Office Department until 
the Postmaster General has certified that he 
has requested the consent of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission to the establishment 

of such rate increases or other reformations 

as will insure the receipt of fourth-class mail 
revenue sufficient to pay the cost of fourth- 
class mail service. 

“Section 110 of the House bill proposed to 
amend this provision of law so as to require, 
in effect, that the Postmaster General shall 
petition the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for such fourth-class mail rate increases 
and other reformations as may be necessary 
to insure that the fourth-class mail revenues 
will not exceed the fourth-class mail costs 
by more than 1 percent and that the fourth- 
class mail costs will not exceed the fourth- 
class mail revenues by more than 1 percent. 

“The purpose of the amendment proposed 
by section 110 of the House bill is to facil- 
itate and assist the operation and administra- 
tion of the established policy of the Congress 
that fourth-class mail pay its own way. 

“The House bill contained no amendment 
(similar to that contained in section 212 (a) 
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of the Senate amendment) to section 207 
(b) of the Act of February 28, 1925 (45 Stat. 
942; 39 U. S. C. 247), relating to reformation 
of matters pertaining to fourth-class mail, 

“Senate amendment: Conditions preced- 
ent to withdrawal from general fund of 
Treasury. Section 212 (b) of the Senate 
amendment proposed an amendment com- 
parable to that proposed by section 110 of the 
House bill. The Senate amendment, how- 
ever, required that the Postmaster General 
shall certify that he has requested the con- 
sent of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to the establishment of such fourth-class 
mail rate increases or other reformations as 
may be necessary to insure that the cost of 
fourth-class mail service will not exceed by 
more than 8 percent the revenues from such 
service. 

“Reformation of certain matters pertain- 
ing to fourth-class mail. Section 212 (a) of 
the Senate amendment proposed an amend- 
ment to section 207 (b) of the Act of Febru- 
ary 28, 1925 (45 Stat. 942; 39 U. S. C. 247). 
Such section 207 (b) provides that, if the 
Postmaster General finds that the classifi- 
cation of mail matter, the weight limits, the 
zone or zones, or other conditions of maila- 
bility pertaining to fourth-class mail are 
such as to prevent the shipment of desirable 
articles or to render permanently the cost of 
the fourth-class mail service greater than 
the revenue from such service, he is directed, 
subject to the consent of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission after investigation, to 
reform such classifications, weight limits, 
zone or zones, or conditions in order to pro- 
mote the service or to insure the receipt of 
revenue from fourth-class mail service ade- 
quate to pay the cost of such service. 

“Existing law, therefore, directs that the 
Postmaster General seek an increase in 
fourth-class mail rates if he finds that 
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fourth-class mail costs will exceed fourth- 
class mail revenues permanently by any 
amount. 

“Under the amendment proposed by sec- 
tion 212 (a) of the Senate amendment .the 
Postmaster General is required to seek an 
increase in fourth-class mail rates if he finds 
that fourth-class mail costs will exceed 
fourth-class mail revenues permanently by 
more than 8 percent. 

“The Senate amendment did not establish 
any specific authority in the law for the 
Postmaster General to seek an increase in 
fourth-class mail rates unless and until he 
finds that fourth-class mail costs will exceed 
fourth-class mail revenues by more than 8 
percent. However, the explanation of the 
Senate provision contained on page 12 of 
Senate Report No. 1321, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, second session, indicated that there 
was no legislative intent to preclude the 
Postmaster General from seeking a fourth- 
class mail rate revision on his own initiative 
if he finds that fourth-class mail costs will 
exceed fourth-class mail revenues perma- 
nently by less than 8 percent. 

“Conference substitute: Section 213 of the 
conference substitute adopts the provisions 
of section 110 of the House bill, except that 
the variance of 1 percent provided by the 
House bill is changed to 4 percent in the 
conference substitute. 


“16. Effective Dates for Postal Rate 
Provisions 

“Section 111 of the House bill and section 
214 of the Senate amendment contained the 
effective dates for the respective House and 
Senate postal rate and related provisions. 

“Section 215 of the conference substitute 
contains the comparable effective dates 
agreed to in conference. 

“These effective dates are set forth in the 
table below: 


“Effective dates 


House bill Senate amendment | Conference substitute 
ag, To adjustments (except as indicated | Oct. 1, 1957 July 1, 1958. .......--| Aug. 1, 1958, 
aw 


Second class publishers pound rates Oct. 1. 1957, July 1. July 1, 1958, July 1, | Jan. 1, 1959, Jan. 1, 
3017 AN 1959, 1959, July 1, 1960, 1000, Jan. 1, 1961. 
Second class minimum plece charge Oct. 1, 1957 July 1, 1958, July 1, | Jan. 1, 1959, Jan. 1, 
1959, July 1, 1960. 1960, Jan, 1, 1961, 
Third-class individual piece rates Oct. 1, 1957. July 1, 19588 Aug. 1, 1958, 
Th 8 rate, circulars and mer- | Oct. 1, 1057 July 1, 1988. Jan, 1, 1959, 
„Sto. 
Third-class bulk mailing permit fo Jan. 1, 1068. Jan. 1, 1989. Jan. 1, 1959. 
Third-class bulk mailing minimum piece | Oct. 1, 1957... July 1, 1958, July 1, Jan, 1, 1959, 
BY 1959. July 1, 1960. 


charge. 
Weight limitation, third and fourth class 


Repeal of retirement cost provislonn 

Re of exemption from advertising rates 
0 . having oa more than 5 per- 
cen 


ne July 1, 1958 


Date of enactment... 


July 1, 1958. 
July 1, 1958.. 


July 1, 1988. 
Date of enactment... 


“Postal rate policy 

“Title II of the House bill and title I 
of the Senate amendment each set forth a 
postal rate policy to serve as a guide in the 
determination and adjustment of postal 
rates by the Congress. 

“The postal rate policy provisions of the 
conference substitute are contained in title 
I of the conference substitute. 

1. Short Title 

“House bill: Section 201 of the House bill 
provided for title II of the House bill the 
short title ‘Postal Rate Policy Act’. 

“Senate amendment: Section 101 of the 
Senate amendment provided for title I of the 
Senate amendment the short title ‘Postal 
Policy Act of 1958’. 

“Conference substitute: The conference 
substitute adopts the Senate short title 
Postal Policy Act of 1958’. 


“2. Findings 
“Section 202 of the House bill contained 
seven paragraphs which set forth certain 


findings of the Congress which would form 
the basis for the formal statement of postal 
rate policy in title II of the House bill. These 
findings related to the historical background, 
development, and expansion of the postal 
service, the contribution of the postal service 
to the public welfare and the national econ- 
omy, the necessity of continuing those postal 
services which contribute to the public wel- 
fare, the manner of performing those serv- 
ices, and the necessity for a declaration of 
Congressional policy to serve as a basis for 
a sound and equitable postal-rate structure. 

“Section 102 of the Senate amendment 
contained six paragraphs of the same general 
import as section 202 of the House bill. 

“The Congressional findings set forth in 
these paragraphs of section 202 of the House 
bill and of section 102 of the Senate amend- 
ment, and the comparable provisions of the 
conference substitute, are discussed below. 

“A. Purpose of creation of postal establish- 
ment. 
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House bill, Senate amendment, conference 
substitute: Paragraph (1) of section 202 of 
the House bill, paragraph (1) of section 102 
of the Senate amendment, and paragraph 
(1) of section 102 of the conference substi- 
tute each state that the postal establishment 
was created in order to (A) unite more 
closely the American people, (B) promote 
the general welfare, and (C) advance the 
national economy. 

B. Enlargement of postal establishment. 

“House bill: Paragraph (2) of section 202 
of the House bill stated that the postal es- 
tablishment has been extended and enlarged 
through the years into a nationwide network 
of services and facilities for (A) the com- 
munication of intelligence, (B) the dissem- 
ination of information, (C) the advance- 
ment of education and culture, and (D) the 
distribution of articles of commerce and 
industry. 

“Senate amendment: Paragraph (2) of 
section 102 of the Senate amendment is iden- 
tical to paragraph (2) of section 202 of the 
House bill, but contains an additional sen- 
tence to the effect that the Congress has en- 
couraged the use of postal services and facil- 
ities by providing reasonable and in many 
cases, special postal rates. 

“Conference substitute: Paragraph (2) of 
section 102 of the conference substitute 
adopts the provisions of paragraph (2) of 
section 102 of the Senate amendment. 

“C. Contribution of postal services to the 
development of the national economy. 

“House bill, Senate amendment, confer- 
ence substitute: Paragraph (3) of section 
202 of the House bill, paragraph (3) of sec- 
tion 102 of the Senate amendment, and para- 
graph (3) of section 102 of the conference 
substitute each state that the development 
and expansion of the several elements of 
postal service, under the authorization of 
Congress, have been the impelling force in 
the formation and development of many and 
varied business enterprises which contribute 
to the national economy and the public wel- 
fare and which depend upon the continued 
operation of these elements of postal serv- 
ice, 

„D. Relationships among the several 
classes of mail; performance of certain postal 
functions on the basis of the national wel- 
fare. 

“House bill: Paragraph (a) of section 202 
of the House bill recognized that, in the 
operations of the postal establishment au- 
thorized by the Congress, there have deyel- 
oped certain relationships among the several 
classes of mail. These relationships, now 
recognized and accepted, have developed 
through the years in the public interest and 
as manifestations of public policy. 

“In addition, paragraph (4) recognized that 
the postal establishment performs some 
functions in which the public interest out- 
weighs the profit and loss factors which 
would be controlling if the postal establish- 
ment were operated solely as a business en- 
terprise. This public interest factor in 
postal operations is apparent in the con- 
tinued expansion of the postal service and 
in the authorization of the rendition of 
certain services and the provision of cer- 
tain facilities at a calculated loss to the 
Federal Government. 

“Senate amendment: Paragraph (4) of 
section 102 of the Senate amendment also 
recognized the existence of relationships 
among the several classes of mail. 

“In addition, the Senate version stated 
that it is clear, from the continued expan- 
sion of the postal service and from the con- 
tinued encouragement by the Congress of 
the most widespread use of the postal sery- 
ice, that the postal establishment performs 
many functions and offers its facilities to 
many users on a basis which can only be 
justified as being in the interest of the na- 
tional welfare. 
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“Although paragraph (4) of section 102 
of the Senate amendment contains differ- 
ent language than paragraph (4) of section 
202 of the House bill, the import of the lan- 
guage in both House and Senate versions is 


“Conference substitute: Paragraph (4) of 
section 102 of the conference substitute 
adopts the provisions of paragraph (4) of 
section 102 of the Senate amendment. 

“E. Expenses chargeable to mail users. 

“House bill: Paragraph (5) of section 202 
of the House bill stated that it would be an 
unfair burden on the mall users to compel 
them to underwrite those expenses incurred 
by the postal establishment which are not 
related to those postal services which such 
mail users receive. This statement was 
based on the premise that the postal serv- 
ice should be operated in a businesslike man- 
ner but clearly is not a commercial enter- 
prise conducted for profit. 

“Senate amendment: Paragraph (5) of 
section 102 of the Senate amendment stated 
that it would be an unfair burden on any 
particular mail user or class of mail users 
to compel them to bear the expenses in- 
curred by reason of special rate considera- 
tions granted or facilities provided to other 
mail users or to underwrite those expenses 
incurred by the postal establishment for 
services of a nonpostal nature. This state- 
ment was based on the premise that, while 
the postal establishment, as all other Gov- 
ernment agencies, should be operated in an 
efficient manner, it clearly is not a business 
enterprise conducted for profit or for raising 
general funds. 

“Conference substitute: Paragraph (5) of 
section 102 of the conference substitute 
adopts the provisions of paragraph (5) of 
section 102 of the Senate amendment. 

“F, Recognition of lack of firm policy 
statement with respect to identification of 


postal services. 

“House bill: Paragraph (6) of section 202 
of the House bill stated that, notwithstand- 
ing the need therefor, the Congress has not 
laid down a firm policy to identify 57 
* Syaluate, ostal services rendered, in whol 

„ for 1 benefit of the Nr 
20110 or ‘for the benefit of certain mail 
users. 

“Senate amendment: The Senate amend- 
ment contained no such provision. 

“Conference substitute: The conference 
substitute, like the Senate amendment, con- 
tains no provision similar to paragraph (6) 
of section 202 of the House bill. 

“G. Need for declaration by the Congress 
of a postal rate policy. 

“House bill: Paragraph (7) of section 202 
of the House bill stated that the public in- 
terest and the increasing complexity of the 
social and economic fabric of the Nation 
require an immediate, clear, and affirmative 
declaration of Congressional policy for the 
creation and maintenance of a sound and 
equitable postal-rate structure which would 
assure efficient service, produce adequate 
postal revenues, and stand the test of time. 

“Senate amendment: Paragraph (6) of 
section 102 of the Senate amendment, like 
paragraph (7) of section 202 of the House 
bill, declared an immediate need for a 
declaration of Congressional policy with re- 
spect to postal rates. However, unlike the 
House version, paragraph (6) of section 102 
of the Senate amendment made specific ref- 
erence to the public service activities of the 
postal establishment as the basis for the cre- 
ation and maintenance of a sound and equi- 
table postal-rate structure. 

“Conference substitute: Paragraph (6) of 
section 102 of the conference substitute 
adopts the provisions of paragraph (6) of 
section 102 of the Senate amendment. 

“3. Declaration of Policy 

“Section 203 of the House bill, section 103 
of the Senate amendment, and section 103 
of the conference substitute set forth the 
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declaration of policy by the Congress with 
respect to the postal-rate structure and, in 
connection therewith, stated certain general 
principles, standards, and related require- 
ments with respect to the determination and 
allocation of postal revenues and expenses 
and with respect to the adjustment of the 
postal-rate structure generally. 

“A, Constitutional function of the Con- 
gress in forming postal policy; general state- 
ment of Congressional policy. 

“House bill: Subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 203 of the House bill related gener- 
ally to the constitutional function of the 
Congress in forming postal policy. 

“Subsection (a) of section 203 stated that 
the Congress hereby emphasizes, reaffirms, 
and restates its function under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of forming postal 
policy. 

“Subsection (b) of section 203 set forth 
two main points of Congressional policy with 
respect to the postal-rate structure, as 
follows: 

“First, it is the policy of the Congress to 
provide a more stable basis for the postal- 
rate struc ure through the establishment of 
principles, standards, and related require- 
ments with respect to the determination and 
allocation of postal revenues and expenses. 

“Second, it is the policy of the Congress, 
in accordance with these principles, stand- 
ards, and requirements, to provide a means 
for the adjustment of the postal-rate struc- 
ture by action of the Congress, from time to 
time, as the public interest may require, in 
the light of periodic reviews of the postal- 
rate structure, periodic studies and surveys 
of expenses and revenues, and certain peri- 
odic reports and recommendations required 
to be made by the Postmaster General, on 
the basis of the cost ascertainment system of 
the Post Office Department. 

“Senate amendment: Subsections (a) and 
(b) of section 103 of the Senate amendment 
also related generally to the constitutional 
function of the Congress in forming postal 
policy, although the language of the Senate 
version is different from the — ol the 
House version. 

-Subset 
ate amendment declared, as a matter of pol- 
icy, that in order to establish a more stable 
basis for the postal-rate structure through 
principles, standards, and related require- 
ments similar to those referred to in the 
House version, the Congress hereby empha- 
sizes, reaffirms, and restates its constitutional 
function of forming postal policy. However, 
the Senate version contained no reference to 
a cost ascertainment system. 

“Subsection (b) of section 103 of the Sen- 
ate amendment declared it to be the policy 
of the Congress that the post office is a 
public service. 

“Conference substitute: Subsections (a) 
and (b) of section 103 of the conference 
substitute contain the same language as 
subsections (a) and (b) of section 203 of 
the House bill with the following changes: 

“First, paragraph (1) of subsection (b) of 
section 103 of the conference substitute 
contains the provision of subsection (b) of 
section 103 of the Senate amendment to the 
effect that it is declared to be the policy of 
the Congress that the post office is a public 
service. 

“Second, paragraph (2) of subsection (b) 
of section 103 of the conference substitute 
omits specific reference to the cost ascertain- 
ment system as a basis for the adjustment 
of the postal-rate structure. 

“Third, such paragraph (2) also omits 
specific reference to recommendations of the 
Postmaster General. 

“B. General principles, standards, and re- 
lated requirements with respect to the de- 
termination and allocation of postal revenues 
and expenses, 

“Subsection (c) of section 203 of the House 
bill and subsection (c) of section 103 of the 
Senate amendment each prescribe general 
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principles, standards, and related require- 
ments with respect to the determination and 
allocation of postal revenues and expenses. 
These principles, standards, and related re- 
quirements are divided into four categories, 
as follows: 

“First, a specification of matters to be given 
due consideration in the determination and 
adjustment of the postal-rate structure. 

“Second, a statement with respect to first- 
class mail. 

“Third, a statement with respect to the as- 
sumption by the Federal Government of the 
cost of public service items. 

“Fourth, a statement with respect to postal 
revenues and postal expenses in connection 
with the adjustment of postal rates. 

“4. Specifications of matters to be given 
due consideration in the determination and 
adjustment of the postal-rate structure, 

“House bill, Senate amendment, confer- 
ence substitute: Paragraph (1) of subsection 
(c) of section 203 of the House bill, para- 
graph (1) of subsection (c) of section 103 
of the Senate amendment, and paragraph 
(1) of subsection (c) of section 103 of the 
conference substitute are identical provi- 
sions which specify the matters to be given 
due consideration in the determination and 
adjustment of the postal-rate structure, 
These matters are as follows: 

“(a) the promotion of social, cultural, in- 
tellectual, and commercial communications 
among the people of the United States of 
America; 

“(b) the development and maintenance 
of a postal service which will serve the pres- 
ent and future needs of the people of the 
United States of America; 

“(c) the promotion of adequate, economi- 
cal, and efficient postal service at reasonable 
and equitable rates and fees; 

“(d) the effect of postal services and the 
impact of postal rates and fees on users of 
the mails; 

“(e) the requirements of the postal estab- 
lishment with respect to the manner and 
form of preparation and presentation of mail 
matter by the users of the various classes of 
mail service; 
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“(g) the value of time of delivery of mall: 
and 

„(h) the quality and character of the sery- 
ice rendered in terms of priority, secrecy, 
security, speed of transmission, use of facili- 
ties and manpower, and other pertinent serv- 
ice factors. 

“ii, Statement with respect to first-class 
mail. 

“House bill: Paragraph (2) of subsection 
(c) of section 203 of the House bill provided, 
in effect, that the first-class mail service is a 
preferred service of the postal establishment, 
the postage rates for which should cover both 
its allocated costs and an additional amount 
representing the fair value of all extraordi- 
nary and preferential services, facilities, and 
factors relating thereto. 

“Senate amendment: Paragraph (2) of 
subsection (c) of section 103 of the Senate 
amendment provided, in effect, that ae 
first-class mail service is the 
tion of the postal establishment, the costs 
of which shall be the expenses allocated to 
first-class mail plus the amount of the fair 
value of all extraordinary and preferential 
services, specially designed facilities, and 
other related factors. 

“Conference substitute: Paragraph (2) of 
subsection (c) of section 103 of the confer- 
ence substitute adopts the provision of para- 
graph (2) of subsection (c) of section 203 
of the House bill 

“ii, Statement with respect to assumption 
by Federal Government of the cost of public 
service items. 

“House bill, Senate amendment, confer- 
ence substitute: Paragraph (3) of subsection 
(c) of section 203 of the House bill, para- 
graph (3) of subsection (c) of section 103 
of the Senate amendment, and paragraph 
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(3) of subsection (c) of section 103 of the 
conference substitute each provide that the 
sum of the public service items, provided 
by the postal establishment and as deter- 
mined by the Congress, shall be assumed di- 
rectly by the Federal Government, paid di- 
rectly out of the general fund of the Treas- 
ury, and not be charged to any user or users 
of the mails in the form of rates and fees. 
The House bill, Senate amendment, and con- 
ference substitute each provide that nothing 
contained in the respective postal rate policy 
provisions of such versions should be con- 
strued as indicating any intention on the 
part of the Congress that any such public 
services should be limited or restricted or as 
indicating any Congressional intent to 
derogate in any way from the need or de- 
sirability of such services in the public in- 
terest. 

“iv. Statement with respect to postal rev- 
enues and postal expenses in connection with 
the adjustment of postal rates. 

“House bill: Paragraph (4) of subsection 
(c) of section 203 of the House bill provided 
that postal rates should be adjusted from 
time to time so that the total amount of 
postal revenues (including appropriations for 
public service items) shall more nearly equal 
total expenses (including expenses for pub- 
lic service items), as determined on the 
basis of the cost ascertainment system of the 
Post Office Department. 

“Senate amendment: Paragraph (4) of 
subsection (c) of section 103 of the Senate 
amendment provided that postal rates and 
fees shall be adjusted from time to time so 
that the total amount of all postal revenues 
(excluding appropriations for public service 
items) shall be approximately equal to the 
total amount of the nonpublic service ex- 
penses of the postal establishment. 

“Conference substitute: Paragraph (4) of 
subsection (c) of section 103 of the confer- 
ence substitute provides that postal rates 
and fees shall be adjusted from time to time 
as may be required to produce that amount 
of revenue which is approximately equal to 
the total cost of operating the postal estab- 
lishment minus that amount which is 
deemed to be attributable to the perform- 
ance of the public service items enumerated 
under subsection (b) of section 104 of the 
conference substitute, relating to authoriza- 
tion of certain appropriations to reimburse 
the Post Office Department on account of 
public services of the Department. 


“4, Identification of and Appropriations for 
Public Services 

“Section 104 of the Senate amendment 
contained provisions which identified cer- 
tain services of the postal service as public 
service items which are to be financed by 
the Federal Government and for which the 
Post Office Department is to be reimbursed 
by certain appropriations each fiscal year to 
cover the costs of such items, 

“The House bill contained no such iden- 
tification of public service items but sec- 
tion 204 thereof did contain a provision au- 
thorizing appropriations to cover the costs 
of public service items generally. 

“Identification of public services 

“Senate amendment: Subsection (a) of 
section 104 of the Senate amendment iden- 
tifies those public service items the sum of 
which is to be assumed directly by the Fed- 
eral Government and paid out of the general 
fund of the Treasury. 

“Paragraph (1) of such subsection (a) 
idoAtifies as public services the total loss 
ywsulting from the transmission in the mails 
free of postage or at reduced rates of post- 
age of certain matter under certain pro- 
visions of law which are specified in such 
paragraph. Those provisions of law are re- 
ferred to in detail in the discussion of a 
similar provision identifying public service 
items which is contained in the conference 
substitute, 
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“Paragraphs (2) to (8), inclusive, of such 
subsection (a) describe as items of public 
service certain categories of losses and costs 
in the mail service. These losses and costs 
are described in general terms and without 
reference to specific provisions of law, as 
follows: 

“In paragraph (2), the loss resulting from 
the operation of such public welfare postal 
services as the star route system, rural free 
delivery, and third- and fourth-class post 
offices. 

“In paragraph (3), the loss incurred in 
performing nonpostal services, such as the 
sale of documentary stamps for the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 

“In paragraph (4), the loss incurred in 
performing special services, such as cash 
on delivery, insured mail, special delivery, 
and money orders. 

“In paragraph (5), the cost of the free 
handling of registered mail for the post 
office and other Federal agencies. 

“In paragraph (6), the cost of transpor- 
tation subsidies borne by the postal estab- 
lishment in compliance with or resulting 
from the nonenforcement of Federal 
statutes. 

“In paragraph (7), the additional cost of 
transporting United States mail by foreign 
air carriers at a Universal Postal Union rate 
in excess of the rate prescribed for United 
States carriers. 

“In paragraph (8), other services pro- 
vided in the interests of the public welfare, 
the costs of which exceed revenues there- 
from. 

“House bill: The House bill contained no 
identification of public service items similar 
to subsection (a) of section 104 of the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

“Conference substitute: Subsection (a) of 
section 104 of the conference substitute con- 
tains an identification of public service 
items which is similar to the public sery- 
ice identification provisions contained in 
subsection (a) of section 104 of the Senate 
amendment, except for the following 
changes: 

“First, paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of 
section 104 of the conference substitute iden- 
tifies as public services the total loss result- 
ing from the transmission in the mails free 
of postage or at reduced rates of postage of 
certain matter under the following provi- 
sions of law: 

“(a) section 202 (a) (3) of the Act of 
February 28, 1925 (39 U. S. C. 283 (a) (3)). 
relating to reduced postage rates on news- 
papers or periodicals of certain nonprofit or- 
ganizations; 

“(b) sections 5 and 6 of the Act of March 
3, 1877 (39 U. S. C. 321), relating to official 
mail matter of the Pan American Union sent 
free through the mails; 

“(c) section 25 of the Act of March 3, 1879, 
as amended (39 U. S. C. 286), and section 2 
(b) of the Act of October 30, 1951 (39 U. S. C. 
289a (b)), relating to free-in-county mailing 
privileges; 

„d) certain provisions of law as contained 
in the Act of October 14, 1941 (55 Stat. 737; 
Public Law 270, Seventy-seventh Congress) 
and as amended by the Act of September 
7, 1949 (63 Stat. 690), relating to free post- 
age and reduced postage rates on reading 
matter and other articles for the blind (39 
U. S. C. 331); 

“(e) the Act of February 14, 1929 (39 U. 
S. C. 336), granting free mailing privileges to 
the diplomatic corps of the countries of the 
Pan American Postal Union; 

“(f) the Act of April 15, 1937 (39 U. S. OC. 
293c), granting reduced rates to publications 
for use of the blind; 

“(g) the Act of June 29, 1940 (39 U. S. 
G. 321-1), granting free mailing privileges to 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau; 

„(h) the act of May 7, 1945 (59 Stat. 707), 
and other provisions of law granting free 
mailing privileges to individuals; 
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“(i) the second and third provisos of sec- 
tion 2 (a) of the Act of October 30, 1951 
(65 Stat. 672; 39 U. S. C. 289a (a)), granting 
reduced second-class postage rates to publi- 
cations of certain nonprofit organizations; 

“(j) the last proviso of section 3 of the 
Act of October 30, 1951 (65 Stat. 673; 39 U. 
S. C. 290a-1), granting reduced third-class 
postage rates to certain organizations; 

(RK) section 302 of The Federal Voting 
Assistance Act of 1955 (5 U. S. C. 2192), 
granting free postage, including free airmail 
postage, to post cards, ballots, voting in- 
structions, and envelopes transmitted in the 
mails under authority of such Act; and 

“(1) section 204 (d) and (e) of the Postal 
Rate Revision and Federal Employees Salary 
Act of 1948, as amended (39 U. S. C. 292a 
(d) and (e)), including the amendment 
made by section 206 of the conference sub- 
stitute. 

“The provisions of law above referred to 
are the same as those referred to in the 
comparable provision of the Senate amend- 
ment. All changes made by the conference 
substitute with respect to such provisions 
of law are of a technical and clarifying na- 
ture only. 

“Second, paragraph (2) of subsection (a) 
of section 104 of the conference substitute 
describes as an item of public service the loss 
resulting from the operation of such prime 
and necessary public services as the star 
route system and third- and fourth-class 
post offices. The language of such para- 
graph (2) differs from the language of para- 
graph (2) of section 104 (a) of the Senate 
amendment in two respects: 

, “(1) the reference in the Senate amend- 
ment to ‘public welfare postal services’ is 
changed in the conference substitute to 
‘prime and necessary public services’; and 

“(2) the conference substitute eliminates 
the reference in the Senate amendment to 
rural free delivery. 

“In connection with this elimination of the 
reference to rural free delivery the following 
statement should be noted. 

“The conference substitute eliminates from 
section 104 (a) (2) the language, contained 
in the Senate amendment, which would ex- 
clude losses on rural routes from postal costs 
for postal rate purposes. The determination 
to exclude the loss on rural routes from sec- 
tion 104 (a) (2) of the conference substitute 
was based upon a decision of the committee 
of conference that this matter be passed 
over as an unresolved issue, without preju- 
dice to further legislative consideration and 
action with respect to the exclusion of the 
loss on rural routes from postal costs for 
postal rate purposes by reason of such loss 
constituting a public service. This determi- 
nation by the committee of conference was 
made in order not to delay further a final 
agreement on the remaining differences be- 
tween the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment. 

“In addition, the committee of conference 
emphasizes that, in accordance with the 
declaration of policy contained in section 103 
(c) (3) (B) of the conference substitute, 
neither the elimination by section 104 (a) 
(2) of the conference substitute of the refer- 
ence to rural free delivery nor any other pro- 
vision of the conference substitute has the 
effect of authorizing or requiring the elimi- 
nation, consolidation, or discontinuance of 
any rural route, any star route, or any third- 
class or fourth-class post office. The com- 
mittee of conference emphasizes further that 
it is not intended to preclude the making of 
appropriations for any such route or post 
office on either a public service or postal 
expense basis. 

“Third, section 104 (a) of the conference 
substitute eliminates paragraphs (5), (6), 
and (8) of section 104 (a) of the Senate 
amendment, discussed above in connection 
with section 104 (a) of the Senate amend- 
ment. 
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“Appropriations for public services 

“House bill: Section 204 of the House bill 
authorized appropriations to postal revenues 
each fiscal year in an amount equal to the 
sum of the public service items of the postal 
service, which items were not specifically 
identified in the House bill. 

“Senate amendment: Subsection (b) of 
section 104 of the Senate amendment author- 
ized appropriations to postal revenues each 
fiscal year of an amount equal to the total 
estimated expenditures of the Post Office 
Department for such fiscal year for the pub- 
lic service items specifically identified in sub- 
section (a) of section 104 of the Senate 
amendment. Such expenditures were to be 
determined by the Congress in the particular 
appropriation Act based on budget estimates 
submitted to the Congress. These appropria- 
tions were to be paid into postal revenues to 
reimburse the Post Office Department for the 
cost of such public service items. 

“Conference substitute: Subsection (b) of 
section 104 of the conference substitute is 
the same as subsection (b) of section 104 of 
the Senate amendment. 


“5. Elimination of Reference to Cost Ascer- 
tainment System 


“House bill; Section 205 of the House bill 
in effect reaffirmed and required the utiliza- 
tion of the cost ascertainment system of the 
Post Office Department as the basis for the 
determination of revenues and expenses and 
the making of allocations and apportion- 
ments with respect to revenues and expenses, 
in connection with the operation of the 
postal rate policy provisions. 

“Subsection (a) of such section 205 pro- 
vided that, for the purposes of title II of the 
House bill, revenues, and expenses shall be 
determined and ascertained, and each allo- 
cation and apportionment with respect 
thereto shall be made, upon the basis of the 
cost ascertainment system of the Post Office 
Department, to the extent not otherwise in- 
dicated in title II. 

“Subsection (b) of such section 205 con- 
tained a savings provision to the effect that 
nothing contained in title II of the House 
bill shall be construed to affect the cost 
ascertainment system or any authority, 
power, duty, or procedure of the Postmaster 
General or of the postal establishment gen- 
erally, except to the extent necessary to 
carry out the purposes of title IT. 

“Senate amendment: The Senate amend- 
ment contained no provision similar to sec- 
tion 205 of the House bill reaffirming the 
cost ascertainment system of the Post Office 

ent as the basis for the determina- 
tion of revenues and expenses and the mak- 
ing of allocations and apportionments with 
respect thereto. 

“Conference substitute: The conference 
substitute, like the Senate amendment, con- 
tains no provision similar to section 205 of 
the House bill with respect to the cost ascer- 
tainment system, 

“6. Reports of Postmaster General 

“Section 206 of the House bill and section 
105 of the Senate amendment contained 
comparable but not identical provisions re- 
quiring the Postmaster General to initiate 
and conduct reviews, studies, and surveys 
with respect to the need for the adjustment 
of postal rates and fees, in accordance with 
the respective postal rate policy provisions 
of the House bill and the Senate amendment, 
and to submit reports of the results of the 
reviews, studies, and surveys to the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

“House bill: Subsection (a) of section 206 
of the House bill required the Postmaster 
General to initiate and conduct (from time 
to time or on a continuing basis, as he may 
determine, but at least every two years) a 
review of the postal-rate structure and a 
study and survey of the revenues received 
and expenses incurred in connection with 
the several classes of mail and the various 
classes and kinds of services and facilities 
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provided by the postal establishment. The 
purpose of the review, study, and survey, 
which were required to be conducted 
through the facilities of the postal establish- 
ment, was to determine the need for adjust- 
ment of postal rates and fees in accordance 
with the postal-rate policy provisions of the 
House bill. 

“Subsection (b) of such section 206 re- 
quired that the Postmaster General submit 
to the Senate and House of Representatives 
not later than April 15 of each alternate 
fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, a report of the results 
of each such review, study, and survey. It 
was also required that such report include— 

“(A) such information with respect to 
expenses and revenues as is pertinent to the 
allocation of expenses and the determina- 
tion and adjustment of postal rates and fees 
in accordance with the postal-rate policy 
provisions of the House bill, 

“(B) other information required by the 
Congress, or by an appropriate committee of 
the Congress, to carry out the postal-rate 
policy provisions of the House bill, and 

“(C) such recommendations as the Post- 
master General may deem appropriate. 

“Senate amendment: Subsections (a) and 
(b) of section 105 of the Senate amendment 
contained provisions which are the same as 
the provisions of subsections (a) and (b) 
of section 206 of the House bill, except for 
the following differences: 

“First, the Senate amendment required 
that the report of the Postmaster General 
be submitted not later than April 15 of each 
alternate fiscal year, beginning with the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1960, in lieu of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, as provided 
by the House bill. 

“Second, the Senate amendment omits 
specific reference to the inclusion in the 
report of recommendations of the Postmas- 
ter General while the House bill provides 
specifically for the inclusion in such report 
of those recommendations which the Post- 
master General deems appropriate. 

“Conference substitute: Section 105 of the 
conference substitute is the same as section 
105 of the Senate amendment. However, 
the elimination from this provision of the 
conference substitute of specific reference to 
recommendations is not intended to preclude 
the Postmaster General from including in 
his report such recommendations as he 
deems appropriate. 


J. Congressional Action Prerequisite to Ad- 
justments in Postage Rates and Fees 


“House bill: Section 207 of the House bill 
provided that, except as otherwise provided 
by law, nothing contained in title II of the 
House bill shall be construed to authorize 
any change, adjustment, or revision with re- 
spect to any postal rate or fee, except by 
further action of the Congress. 

“In effect, section 207 of the House bill 
reemphasized the exclusive authority of the 
Congress to establish and adjust postal rates. 

“Senate amendment: The Senate amend- 
ment contained no specific provision com- 
parable to section 207 of the House bill. 

“Conference substitute: The conference 
substitute does not contain any provision 
similar to section 207 of the House bill. 

“However, the elimination of such provi- 
sion from the conference substitute is not 
intended to create any inference that the 
Congress is abdicating its exclusive author- 
ity to establish and adjust postal rates and 
fees in accordance with law. 


“8, Elimination of Definitions 
“House bill: Subsection (a) of section 208 
of the House bill defined the terms ‘cost as- 
certainment system’, ‘revenues’, ‘costs’, and 
‘adjusted revenues’ for the purposes of the 
2 825 rate policy provisions of the House 
bill. 


“Paragraph (1) of such subsection (a) de- 
fined ‘cost ascertainment system’ as the cost 
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ascertainment system (including the princi- 

ples and standards thereof) utilized by the 

Post Office Department for the ascertainment 

and allocation of expenses and revenues of 

the postal service, as in effect from time to 
time, to the extent consistent with the postal 
rate policy provisions of the House bill. 

“Paragraph (2) of such subsection (a) as- 
cribed to the two terms ‘revenues’ and ‘costs’ 
the same meaning as when used in the Cost 
Ascertainment Report of the Post Office De- 
partment, whether applied to the total pos- 
tal operation or to the respective mail classes 
and services. Also, the terms ‘cost’ and ‘ex- 
penses' were declared to be synonymous. 

“Paragraph (3) of such subsection (a) 
defined ‘adjusted revenues’, whether applied 
to the total postal operation or to the respec- 
tive mail classes and services, as the revenues 
increased by sums authorized to be appro- 
priated under title II of the House bill to 
5 Post Office Department for public service 

ms. 

“Subsection (b) of section 208 of the House 
bill provided that any reference contained 
in title II of the House bill or in any law or 
regulation in connection with such title IT 
to any of the several classes of mail and 
services shall have the same meaning as when 
used the Cost Ascertainment Report of the 
Post Office Department, except that first- 
class mail shall include domestic airmail 
other than air parcel post. 

“Senate amendment: The Senate amend- 
ment contained no provisions which defined 
terms used in the postal policy provisions 
of the Senate amendment. 

“Conference substitute: The conference 
substitute, like the Senate amendment, con- 
tains no definitions for postal policy pur- 
poses. 

“9. No Requirement of Downward Adjust- 
ment in Existing Fourth-Class Mail Rates 
Section 106 of the conference substitute 

provides that the provisions of title IZ of 

the conference substitute shall not require 
any downward adjustment in the rates of 
postage on fourth-class mail existing on the 

1 0 of enactment of the conference substi- 

ute. 

“Section 106 of the conference substitute 
is not intended to create any inference that 
a downward adjustment may not be made in 
the future in the rates of postage on fourth- 
class mall. 


“Postal modernization fund 

“Senate amendment: Section 301 of the 
Senate amendment established a trust fund 
in the Treasury of the United States, to be 
known as the Postal Modernization Fund. 

“Section 302 of the Senate amendment 
provided that there shall be paid into the 
fund out of the receipts of postage on firsts 
class mail the sum of $175,000,000 for three 
fiscal years, beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and ending with the 
fiscal year June 30, 1961. 

“Section 303 of the Senate amendment 
provided that the moneys in the fund, tn- 
cluding interest on investments, would be 
available until expended, subject to appro- 
priation by the Congress, for obligation by 
the Postmaster General for conducting re- 
search (directly or through private organi- 
zations) and for developing, acquiring, and 
placing into operation improved equipment 
and facilities for the performance of the 
postal function. 

“Section 304 of the Senate amendment re- 
lated to the management of the fund, 

“Subsection (a) of such section imposed 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury the duty 
of holding the fund and of reporting an- 
nually to the Congress on its condition. 

“Subsection (b) of such section 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury the duty 
of investing such portion of the fund as 
was not, in his judgment and after consul- 
tation with the Postmaster General, required 
to meet current withdrawals, The invest- 
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ments authorized were interest bearing obli- 
gations of the United States or obligations 
guaranteed by the United States as to both 
principal and interest. 

“Section 305 of the Senate amendment re- 
quired the Postmaster General to include 
in his annual report to the President a de- 
tailed report with respect to the Postal 
Modernization Fund and activities relating 
thereto. 

“House bill: The House bill contained no 
provisions relating to a Postal Moderniza- 
tion Fund, 

“Conference substitute: Title III of the 
conference substitute adopts the provisions 
of the Senate amendment except that the 
conference agreement eliminates the pro- 
visions under which specified amounts of 
the proceeds of postage on first-class mail 
would be paid into the Fund, and instead 
authorizes the appropriation to the Fund, 
for each of the next three fiscal years, of 
such amounts as the Congress may de- 
termine to be n to carry out the 
purposes for which the Pund is established. 


“Increases in compensation of postal 
employees 

“Title IV of the Senate amendment pro- 
vided for increases in the rates of basic 
salary of postal field service employees and 
set forth the operation, coverage, and effec- 
tive dates of such increases. Title IV also 
proposed to amend the Postal Field Service 
Compensation Act of 1955 (Public Law 68, 
Eighty-fourth Congress; 39 U. S. C. 951- 
1038), by striking out the existing Postal 
Field Service Schedule, Rural Carrier Sched- 
ule, and Fourth-Class Office Schedule and 
inserting correspor.ding new schedules which 
provided generally higher rates of basic 
salary. 

“These new schedules also provided addi- 
tional salary rates identified by the term 
‘temporary rate’ in all levels of the Rural 
Carrier Schedule and the Fourth-Class Office 
Schedule, and in the first seven levels of the 
Postal Field Service Schedule. The Senate 
amendment provided that the temporary 
rate would be in effect, in lieu of the reg- 
ular scheduled rate, for the period beginning 
on the effective date of the Senate amend- 
ment and ending three years after such ef- 
fective date. 

“The House bill contained no provisions 
for adjusting the basic salaries of postal 
field service employees. 


“1, Postal Field Service Schedule 


“Basic salary is paid in accordance with 
the Postal Field Service Schedule to all em- 
ployees in the postal field service except 
postmasters in post offices of the fourth class 
and carriers in the rural delivery service. 
The Postal Field Service Schedule has 20 sal- 
ary levels. Each of the first 18 levels has 
seven step rates. Level 19 has 5 step rates. 
Level 20 has a single rate. 

“Senate amendment: Section 401 (a) of 
the Senate amendment provided for a per- 
manent increase in compensation for all em- 
ployees under the Postal Field Service Sched- 
ule (except those employees in salary level 
PFS-20) plus a temporary (three-year) cost 
of living adjustment for employees in the 
first seven salary levels of the Postal Field 
Service Schedule. 

“The permanent increase would have 
amounted to an upward adjustment of 7.5 
percent in the existing rates of basic salary 
at the entrance step of all salary levels (ex- 
cept salary level PFS-20) of the Postal Field 
Service Schedule and an upward adjustment 
of 7.5 percent at the maximum step of the 
first fourteen salary levels. The amounts of 
the step increments in each level 
through salary level PFS—14 would have been 
increased consistently with the permanent 
increase of 7.5 percent in the rates of basic 
salary in those salary levels. There would 
have been no increase in the existing step 
increment of $300 in salary levels PFS-15 
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through PFS-19 and no increase of any kind 
in salary level PFS-20. The amount of per- 
manent increase at the maximum steps in 
the higher salary levels would have been 6.2 
percent at the maximum step of salary level 
PFS-15, 64 percent at the maximum steps 
of salary levels PFS-16 and PFS-17, 6.5 per- 
cent at the maximum step of salary level 
PFS-18, and 4.6 percent at the maximum 
step of salary level PFS-19. The number of 
steps in salary level PFS-19 would have been 
reduced from 5 steps to 4 steps. The maxi- 
mum step of salary level PFS-19 would have 
been fixed at $100 per annum less than the 
per annum rate of $16,000 for salary level 
PFS-20. 

“The temporary or three-year cost of living 
adjustment would have added $240 per an- 
num to the new permanent rates of basic 
salary for employees in each of the first five 
salary levels, $160 per annum for employees 
in salary level PPS-6, and $80 per annum 
for employees in salary level PF'S—7. 

“In terms of percentage, the aggregate in- 
crease would have ranged from 15.8 percent 
in step 1 of salary level PFS-1 to 4.6 percent 
in the maximum step of salary level PFS-19, 
with no increase in salary level PFS-20. 

“House bill: The House bill contained no 
provisions similar to section 401 (a) of the 
Senate amendment. 

“Conference substitute: Section 401 (a) 
of the conference substitute amends sub- 
section 301 (a) of the Postal Field Service 
Compensation Act of 1955 by striking out 
the Postal Field Service Schedule and in- 
serting a new Postal Field Service Schedule 
which provides (1) the permanent rates of 
basic salary which were set forth in the 
Senate amendment, (2) temporary rates of 
basic salary in salary levels PFS-1 to PFS-6, 
inclusive, amounting to 2.5 percent above 
such permanent rates in such salary levels, 
and (3) temporary rates of basic salary 
in salary level PFS-7 amounting to 1.5 per- 
cent above such permanent rates in such 
salary level. 

“The new Postal Field Service Schedule 
provides the following ranges of total in- 
crease; 


$290-$380 
315- 405 
340- 430 
375- 465 
395- 485 


“2. Rural Carrier Schedule 

“Basic salary is paid to all carriers in the 
rural delivery service in accordance with the 
Rural Carrier Schedule. The Rural Carrier 
Schedule is based in part on fixed compen- 
sation per annum and in part on specified 
rates per mile per annum. The Rural Car- 
rier Schedule contains seven steps. 

“Senate amendment: Section 401 (b) of 
the Senate amendment provided for a per- 
manent increase of approximately 7.5 per- 
cent for the rural carrier on a 42-mile route. 
This increase would have corresponded to 
the permanent increase for the city carrier 
with whom the rural carrier on the 42-mile 
route traditionally is alined. 

“The Senate amendment would have 
granted a permanent increase of varying 
amounts other than the 7.5 percent for 
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rural carriers on routes of other mileage be- 
cause the proposed new Rural Carrier Sched- 
ule provided for an upward adjustment only 
in the fixed compensation per annum and 
without change in the existing specified 
rates per mile per annum. 

“For example, the permanent increase 
would have been 14.1 percent at step 1 of 
the 6-mile route, 10.6 percent at step 1 
of the 16-mile route, 8.6 percent at step 1 
of the 25-mile route, 7.8 percent at step 1 
of the 30-mile route, 6.6 percent at step 1 
of the 60-mile route, 6.1 percent at step 1 
of the 75-mile route, and 5.2 percent at step 
1 of the 110-mile route. 

“The temporary or three-year cost of liv- 
ing adjustment would have been provided 
with respect to all routes by adding $240 per 
annum to the permanent increase in each 
step. This method would have produced the 
following results with respect to the com- 
bined permanent and temporary percentage 
increase: a total increase of 13.6 percent at 
step 1 of the 42-mile route, 26.3 percent at 
step 1 of the 6-mile route, 19.8 percent at 
step 1 of the 16-mile route, 16.1 percent at 
step 1 of the 25-mile route, 14.6 percent at 
step 1 of the 30-mile route, 12.3 percent at 
step 1 of the 60-mile route, 11.4 percent at 
step 1 of the 75-mile route, and 9.8 percent 
at step 1 of the 110-mile route. 

“House bill: The House bill contained no 
provisions similar to section 401 (b) of the 
Senate amendment. i 

“Conference substitute: Section 401 (b) 
of the conference substitute amends subsec- 
tion 302 (a) of the Postal Field Service Com- 
pensation Act of 1955 by striking out the 
Rural Carrier Schedule and inserting a new 
Rural Carrier Schedule which provides (1) 
the permanent rates of basic salary which 
were set forth in the Senate amendment, and 
(2) temporary rates of “fixed compensation 
per annum” which exceed the existing rates 
of fixed compensation by the same amounts 
as the temporary rates in the corresponding 
steps of salary level PFS-4 in the Postal 
Pield Service Schedule exceed the existing 
rates in such steps of such salary level. 

“The resulting schedule, while producing 
a wide range of percentage increases 
throughout the Rural Carrier Schedule, pro- 
vides a percentage increase in step 7 for the 
rural carrier on the 42-mile route which is 
equivalent to the percentage increase for a 
city carrier in step 7 of salary level PFS-4. 
This relationship reflects the traditional 
alignment between city letter carriers and 
rural carriers on the 42-mile route. 


“3. Maximum Compensation for Rural Car- 
riers on Heavy Duty Routes 


“Section 302 (c) of the Postal Field Serv- 
ice Compensation Act of 1955 (69 Stat, 119; 
39 U. S. C. 972 (c)) now provides that the 
Postmaster General may pay such additional 
compensation as he may determine to be 
fair and reasonable in each individual case 
to rural carriers serving heavily patronized 
routes not exceeding 61 miles in length, but 
that he may not pay additional compensa- 
tion to a carrier serving such a route in an 
amount which would exceed $4,700, when 
added to the basic salary for the maximum 
step in the Rural Carrier Schedule for his 
route, 

“Sonate amendment: Subsection 401 (c) 
of the Senate amendment proposed to in- 
crease from $4,700 to $5,035 (and to $5,275 
during the period for which the temporary 
cost-of-living adjustment would have been 
in effect) the maximum total compensation 
which may be paid to rural carriers who re- 
ceive additional compensation for serving 
heavily patronized routes. 

“In terms of permanent salary rates, the 
existing maximum compensation payable to 
such rural carriers would have been increased 
by 7.1 percent. 

“In terms of temporary rates, the exist- 
ing maximum compensation payable to such 
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rural carriers would have been increased by 
12.2 percent. 

“House bill: The House bill contained no 
provisions similar to subsection 401 (c) of 
the Senate amendment. 

“Conference substitute: Section 401 (c) of 
the conference substitute adopts the perma- 
nent rate contained in the Senate amend- 
ment and establishes a temporary rate which 
exceeds the existing $4,700 maximum com- 
bined compensation by $465, to correspond 
with the amount by which the temporary 
rate of fixed compensation for rural carriers 
in step 7 is increased over the existing rate 
of fixed compensation for such rural carriers. 

“4. Fourth-Class Office Schedule 

“Basic salary is paid in accordance with 
the Fourth-Class Office Schedule to all post- 
masters in post offices of the fourth class, 
based on the gross postal receipts as con- 
tained in returns of the post office for the 
calendar year immediately preceding. The 
Fourth-Class Office Schedule has 8 categories 
of gross receipts, with a range of 7 per an- 
num rates and steps for each category. 

“Senate amendment: Subsection 401 (d) 
of the Senate amendment provided for a per- 
manent 7.5-percent increase in basic salary 
for all employees compensated under the 
Fourth-Class Office Schedule and a tem- 
porary or three-year cost of living adjust- 
ment of an additional 5 percent. The total 
increase provided for by such section 401 
(d) would have been 12.5 percent above the 
existing rates in the Fourth-Class Office 
Schedule. 

“House bill: The House bill contained no 
provisions similar to section 401 (d) of the 
Senate amendment. 

“Conference substitute: Section 401 (d) 
of the conference substitute amends subsec- 
tion 303 (a) of the Postal Field Service 
Compensation Act of 1955 by striking out the 
Fourth-Class Office Schedule and inserting 
a new Fourth-Class Office Schedule which (1) 
adopts the permanent rates of basic salary 
contained in the Senate amendment, with 
certain downward modifications to ensure 
uniform increases between steps in the vari- 
ous categories of gross receipts, and (2) pro- 
vides temporary rates which incorporate ad- 
ditional increases averaging 2.5 percent above 
such permanent rates. 


“5. Duration of Temporary Rates 


“Senate amendment: Section 401 (e) of 
the Senate amendment proposed the addi- 
tion of a new subsection (c) to section 304 
of the Postal Field Service Compensation Act 
of 1955 (69 Stat. 121; 39 U. S. C. 974). The 
new subsection (c) provided that the tem- 
porary per annum rates, wherever provided 
by a basic salary schedule contained in title 
III of the Postal Field Service Compensation 
Act of 1955, would be in effect, in lieu of 
the regular scheduled rate, for the period 
beginning on the effective date of the new 
subsection (c) and ending three years after 
such effective date. 

“House bill: The House bill contained 
no provisions similar to section 401 (e) of 
the Senate amendment. 

“Conference substitute: Section 401 (e) 
of the conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of section 401 (e) of the Senate 
amendment, except that the conference sub- 
stitute provides that the temporary period 
will end on the last day of the last pay 
period which begins not more than three 
years after the effective date of title IV of 
the conference substitute—that is, the first 
day of the first pay period which began on 
or after January 1, 1958. 


“6. Increases in the ‘Saved Rates’ of Certain 
Postal Field Service Employees 
“Section 504 of the Postal Field Service 
Compensation Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 124; 39 
U. S. C. 994) provided protection for certain 
postal field service employees against re- 
ductlon of their former rates of compensa- 
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tion by reason of the operation of the new 
postal field service classification and salary 
system provided by such Act. 

“For some postal field service employees, 
the operation of such section 504 has re- 
sulted in the retention of salary rates which 
exceed the respective maximum scheduled 
rates of the respective salary levels of the 
Postal Field Service Schedule, the Rural Car- 
rier Schedule, or the Fourth-Class Office 
Schedule, as the case may be, to which the 
positions of the employees concerned are 
allocated. 

“Senate amendment: Section 402 (a) of 
the Senate amendment provided that the 
annual rate of basic salary of any officer or 
employee whose existing basic salary, by 
reason of section 504 of the Postal Field 
Service Compensation Act of 1955, is at a 
rate between two scheduled rates, or above 
the highest scheduled rate in the applicable 
schedule of rates, would be increased by an 
amount equal to the amount of the Increase 
made by title IV of the Senate amendment 
in the next lower rate in such schedule, 

“Under such section 402 (a) an employee 
whose position is ranked in salary level 
PFS-6, but whose existing rate of basic sal- 
ary is above the maximum scheduled rate of 
such salary level, would receive the same 
amount of increase as would be provided 
under the Senate amendment for the rate 
of step 7 of salary level PFS-6. 

“Section 402 (b) of the Senate amend- 
ment ascribed to the term ‘basic salary’, as 
used in section 402, the same meaning as 
when used in the Postal Field Service Com- 
pensation Act of 1955. Such section 402 (b) 
in effect made applicable with respect to the 
provisions of section 402 (a) the definition 
of ‘basic salary’ contained in section 101 (7) 
of the Postal Field Service Compensation Act 
of 1955 (69 Stat. 89; 39 U. S. C. 951 (7)), 
which provided that ‘basic salary’ means the 
rate of annual or hourly compensation spec- 
ified by law, exclusive of overtime, night 
differential, and longevity compensation. 

“House bill: The House bill contained 
no provisions similar to section 402 of the 
Senate amendment. 

“Conference substitute: Section 402 (a) 
of the conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of section 402 (a) of the Senate 
amendment, 


“7. Increases in Basic Salary Not ‘Equivalent 
Increases’ 

“Senate amendment: Section 403 of the 
Senate amendment provided, in effect, that 
a basic salary increase under title IV of the 
Senate amendment shall not be considered 
to be an ‘equivalent increase’ in basic salary 
within the purview of section 401 (a) of the 
Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 
1955 (69 Stat. 122; 39 U. S. C. 981 (a)). 

“Section 401 (a) of such Act (which re- 
lates to automatic advancement by step-in- 
creases for postal fleld service employees) 
provides that a step-increase may be granted 
only if no ‘equivalent increase’ in basic sal- 
ary from any cause was received during the 
period of service on the basis of which such 
step-increase otherwise would be granted. 

“By providing that the basic salary in- 
creases under title IV of the Senate amend- 
ment shall not be considered to be ‘equiva- 
lent increases“ within the meaning of section 
401 (a), section 403 of the Senate amend- 
ment makes it clear that the receipt of the 
basic salary increases proposed by title IV 
of the Senate amendment would not have 
the effect of depriving any employee of any 
regular periodic step-increase to which he 
otherwise would be entitled under any pro- 
vision of section 401. 

“House bill: The House bill contained no 
provisions similar to section 403 of the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

“Conference substitute: Section 403 of the 
conference substitute adopts the provisions 
of section 403 of the Senate amendment. 
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“8. Postal Employees of the Canal Zone 
Government 


“Senate amendment: Section 404 of the 
Senate amendment proposed to authorize 
and direct the Governor of the Canal Zone to 
grant, retroactively effective as of January 1, 
1958, to postal employees of the Canal Zone 
Government, increases in basic salary cor- 
responding to the increases in basic salary 
provided by title IV of the Senate amend- 
ment for similar employees. Section 404 of 
the Senate amendment is in accordance with 
the policy contained in section 804 of the 
Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 
1955 (69 Stat. 130; 39 U. S. C. 1034) which 
provides for the adoption of applicable pro- 
visions of such Act for postal employees of 
the Canal Zone Government. 

“House bill: The House bill contained no 
provisions similar to section 404 of the Sen- 
ate amendment, 

“Conference substitute: Section 404 of the 
conference substitute adopts the provisions 
of section 404 of the Senate amendment. 


“9. Applicability to Guam 


“Senate amendment: Section 405 of the 
Senate amendment specifically provided that 
title IV of the Senate amendment (provi- 
sions relating to increases in basic salary for 
postal field service employees) shall have the 
same force and effect within Guam as with- 
in other possessions of the United States. 

“House bill: The House bill contained no 
provisions similar to section 405 of the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

“Conference substitute: Section 405 of the 
conference substitute is the same as section 
405 of the Senate amendment, except that 
section 405 of the conference substitute is 
made applicable to all of the provisions of 
the conference substitute. 

“Section 25 (b) of the Organic Act of 
Guam (64 Stat. 391; Public Law 630, Eighty- 
first Congress) provides that— 

No law of the United States hereafter 
enacted shall have any force or effect within 
Guam unless specifically made applicable by 
Act of the Congress either by reference to 
Guam by name or by reference to “posses- 
sions.” ’ 

“Section 405 of the conference substitute 
is intended to remove any inference that all 
of the provisions of the conference substi- 
tute do not apply to Guam by providing spe- 
cifically that the conference substitute will 
have the same force and effect within Guam 
as within other possessions of the United 
States. 


“10. Classes of Individuals Entitled to Pay- 
ment of Retroactive Compensation or 
Salary Increase 


“Senate amendment: Section 406 of the 
Senate amendment provided that, except for 
postal field service employees who died or 
retired during the retroactive period, the 
payment of retroactive salary or compensa- 
tion by reason of title IV of the Senate 
amendment would be made only in the case 
of individuals in the service of the United 
States (including service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States) or of the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia on 
the dateof enactment of title IV. Retro- 
active payment also would be made, for serv- 
ices rendered during the retroactive period, 
in the case of postal fleld service employees 
who retired or died during such period. For 
the purposes of section 406, service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States, in the 
case of an individual relieved from training 
and service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States or discharged from hospitalization 
following such training and service, would 
include the period provided by law for the 
mandatory restoration of such individual to 
a position in or under the Federal Govern- 
ment or the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia, 
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“House bill: The House bill contained no 
provisions similar to section 406 of the 
Senate amendment. 

“Conference substitute: Section 406 of the 
conference substitute, the operation and ef- 
fect of which is discussed below is the same 
as section 406 of the Senate amendment, 

“Section 406 of the conference substitute 
delineates the classes of individuals entitled 
to receive payment of the amount of any 
increase in salary or com tion which is 
payable, under authority of title 406 of the 
conference substitute, with respect to a 
postal field service employee within the pur- 
view of such title, for any retroactive period 
of service of such employee which is covered 
by such title. 

Subsection (a) (of section 406 of the con- 
ference substitute provides, in effect, that 
the amount of any increase in the rate of 
compensation or salary of any individual 
resulting from the enactment of title IV of 
the conference substitute for any period, 
beginning on and after the first day of the 
first pay period which began on or after 
January 1, 1958, and ending on or before the 
date of enactment of such title IV, during 
which period such individual was on the rolls 
in the postal field service (excluding time on 
such rolls with respect to which no com- 
pensation in salary was payable), shall be 
paid, as follows: 

“(1) to such individual, if, on such date of 
enactment (A) he is on the rolls as an em- 
ployee in the postal fleld service or on any 
other employment roll of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or of the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia, (B) is in the serv- 
ice of the Armed Forces of the United States, 
or (C) is retired under the Government civil- 
ian retirement system to which he is subject, 


or 

“(2) to the survivor or survivors, in ac- 
cordance with the order of precedence and 
other provisions contained in the Act of 
August 3, 1950 (Public Law 636, Elghty-first 
Congress), as amended (5 U. S. C. 61f-61k), 
relating to the settlement of accounts of 
deceased Government officers and employees, 
of any such individual who has died prior to 
such date of enactment, if, at the time of 
his death, such individual was (A) on the 
rolls as an employee in the postal field service 
or on any other employment roll of the 
Federal Government or of the municipal gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, (B) in 
the service of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, or (C) retired under such retirement 
system. 

“The order of precedence for payment to 
survivors under the Act of August 3, 1950, is 
as follows: first, the beneficiary or bene- 
ficiaries appropriately designated by the de- 
ceased officer or employee; second, the widow 
or widower of such officer or employee; third, 
the child or children of such officer or em- 
ployee and descendants of deceased children 
by representation; fourth, the parent or par- 
ents of such officer or employee; and fifth, 
the legal representative of the estate of such 
officer or employee or, if none, to the person 
or persons determined to be entitled thereto 
under the laws of the domicile of the officer 
or employee. 

“Subsection (a) of section 406 of the con- 
ference substitute expressly provides for pay- 
ment of the increase in compensation or sal- 
ary for the retroactive period to the survivor 
or survivors of a deceased individual only in 
the case in which such individual dies prior 
to the date of enactment of title IV of the 
conference substitute. If the individual dies 
on or after such date of enactment, his right 
to receive payment of such increase would 
have vested in him during his lifetime under 
that part of such subsection (a) which pro- 
vides for payment to an individual on the 
employment rolls on such date. Conse- 
quently, the survivor or survivors of such in- 
dividual would be entitled to receive pay- 
ment of the unpaid amount of such increase 
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as an item of the employment account of 
such individual to be settled under the pro- 
visions of the Act of August 3, 1950, in the 
same manner as in the case of the application 
of such Act with respect to the settlement 
of accounts of deceased Government officers 
and employees generally. 

“Section 406 (a) of the conference sub- 
stitute also provides that such retroactive 
compensation or salary shall not be consid- 
ered as basic salary for the purposes of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act in the case of 
any such retired or deceased postmaster, 
officer, or employee. 

“Subsection (b) of section 406 of the con- 
ference substitute provides that, in the case 
of an individual who is relieved from train- 
ing and service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States or who is discharged from 
hospitalization following such training and 
service, the period provided by law for the 
mandatory restoration of such individual to 
a position in or under the Federal Govern- 
ment or the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia also shall be deemed 
to be service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States for purposes of such section. 
This mandatory restoration period of 90 days 
in the case of relief from such training and 
service and 90 days after relief from not more 
than one year of such hospitalization is 
established by section 9 of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act (50 App. 
U. S. C. 459). 


“11. Effective Dates for Salary Increase 
Provisions 

“Senate amendment: Section 407 of the 
Senate amendment provided the effective 
dates for the salary increase provisions of 
title IV of the conference substitute. 

“Section 407 (a) provided that title IV 
would become effective as of the first day of 
the first pay period which began on or after 
January 1, 1958. 

“Section 407 (b) provided that, for the 
purposes of determining the amount of in- 
surance for which an officer or employee is 
eligible under the Federal Employees’ Group 
Life Insurance Act of 1954 (5 U. S. C. 2091- 
2103), all changes in rates of compensation 
or salary which result from the enactment 
of title IV shall be held and considered to be 
effective as of the date of enactment of title 
IV. 


“House bill: The House bill contained no 
provisions similar to section 407 of the Sen- 
ate amendment, 

“Conference substitute: Section 407 of the 
conference substitute adopts the provisions 
of section 407 of the Senate amendment. 

“It may be noted that subsection (b) of 
section 407 of the conference substitute es- 
tablishes the date of enactment of title IV 
of the conference substitute as the date on 
which the changes in rates of compensation 
or salary made by such title will become effec- 
tive for the purpose of determining the 
amount of insurance for which an employee 
(whose compensation or salary is so changed) 
is eligible under the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 (5 U. S. C. 
2091-2103). 

The Federal Employees“ Group Life In- 
surance Act of 1954 provides for the granting 
of life and accident insurance to a Govern- 
ment employee in an amount approximating 
his annual compensation or salary. Title IV 
of the conference substitute provides salary 
or compensation increases to postal field 
service employees for a past or retroactive 
period as well as for periods in the future. 
As a result of these increases, some postal 
field service employees will become eligible 
for greater amounts of insurance under such 
Act. 

“Subsection (b) of section 407 of the con- 
ference substitute is necessary, however, in 
order to avoid certain problems which might 
result from the application of such increases 
for past or retroactive periods. 
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“Examples of these problems are as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) the Mability of the employee to pay 
premiums for insurance based on the in- 
creased annual compensation or salary for 
the past or retroactive period; . 

“(2) the amount of insurance to which 
a deceased employee who died during the 
retroactive period was entitled at the time 
of his death; and 

“(3) the amount of insurance to which an 
employee who retired during the retroactive 
period was entitled at the time of his re- 
tlrement. 

In order to avoid problems of this na- 
ture, subsection (b) of section 407 of the 
conference substitute provides that the sal- 
ary or compensation increases will become 
effective on the date of enactment, for pur- 
poses of determining the amount of insur- 
ance of an employee under the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954. 

“Title 

“With respect to the amendment of the 
Senate to the title of the House bill, the 
committee of conference recommends that 
the House recede fram. its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate to the title 
of the bill and agree to the same, Such 
title of the conference substitute is as fol- 
lows: ‘An Act to establish a postal policy, 
to adjust postal rates, to adjust the com- 
pensation of postal employees, and for other 
purposes“. 


Epwarp H. REES, 
ROBERT J. CORBETT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, the rate 
provisions of this bill are the finest that 
have ever been presented to the House. 
I believe that the benefits of the in- 
creased revenues which is very much 
needed by the Post Office Department 
far outweigh some of the features of 
this bill which, in my opinion, could be 
improved. 

In August last year the House of Rep= 
resentatives approved legislation which 
increased postal rates in every category 
of mail except parcel post, which rates 
are fixed administratively. This legis- 
lation was subsequently amended in the 
Senate to include a 5-cent postage rate 
for nonlocal first-class letter mail, and 
an 8-cent rate for airmail, as well as 
other changes in the rate schedules. In 
addition, the Senate added a provision 
for increasing the salary of postal em- 
ployees by 734 percent on a permanent 
basis and a cost-of-living increase of 
$240 through level 5, $160 at level 6, 
and $80 at level 7. The salary increases 
were to be effective the first pay period 
after January 1, 1958. 

After extensive conferences, the con- 
ferees have come to an agreement. This 
legislation is probably not completely 
satisfactory to anyone, but is generally 
conceded to be the best legislation that 
can be arrived at in a bill that is so 
complicated and which has such a wide 
impact upon business and individuals. 

In general, with respect to the postal- 
rate increases, it can be said the rate 
increases are nearly the same as those 
approved by our committee in the 83d 
Congress and the House in both the 84th 
and this Congress. 
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Under this bill, first-class mail rates 
will go to 4 cents and drop letters, post, 
and postal cards to 3 cents. The airmail 
rate will go to 7 cents and airmail post- 
cards to 5 cents. 

Schedules of increases in second-class 
mail are not quite as high as those in 
the House-passed bill. For example, on 
the reading matter, the increases 
amount to approximately 30 percent, 
and on the advertising portion 54 per- 
cent, both increases spread in 3 incre- 
ments a year apart. 

The increases in third-class mail are 
pretty much the same as passed the 
House, except there is an interim in- 
crease from 1½ to 2 cents on the mini- 
mum piece rate for bulk mailings, and 
then a later increase to 21⁄2 cents. These 
increases in the bulk minimum rate 
would be to 2 cents January 1, 1959, and 
to 2% cents on July 1, 1960. 

Books, under the provision of the bill 
as it passed the House, would have been 
raised to 10 cents on the first pound and 
5 cents on each additional pound. 
There was no increase for books in the 
Senate bill, Under the Conference 
Agreement, the rate on books will be 9 
cents on the first pound and 5 cents on 
each additional pound, and these rates 
are extended to certain additional ma- 
terial. There is no change in library 
book rates. 

Probably the best way to show the 
differences in the effect of the provisions 
of the House and Senate bills and the 
Conference Agreement is to compare 
total revenue raised. The total in- 
creased revenue based on present volume 
under the House bill would be $550 mil- 
lion, under the Senate bill $730.2 
million, and under the Conference 
Agreement $550 million. 

The main change in the Conference 
Agreement is the adjustment in the ef- 
fective dates. The effective date for 
most rate increases is August 1. The 
effective date for the first increase in 
second and third-class bulk mailing is 
January 1. As has been indicated 
previously, the main reason for obtain- 
ing a rule on this Conference Agreement 
before the House is because of the pas- 
sage of time. It was necessary to ad- 
vance the effective dates of all of the 
rate increases, having in mind the im- 
pact upon individuals and on business, 

The Conference Agreement retains 
the authorization for a Postal Moderni- 
zation Fund. As originally approved by 
the Senate, it contemplated that the 
revenues from the -cent nonlocal- 
mail rate, estimated at $175 million a 
year, be paid into this fund. Since the 
5-cent nonlocal rate increase is not in- 
cluded in the Conference Agreement, the 
amount of the fund was struck out. 
The provision for the fund, however, 
remains with the thought that if the 
Appropriations Committee desires to 
provide such a program, the authoriza- 
tion for the fund will be there. 

There are certain features of the 
postal policy provisions which will raise 
very serious questions in the future when 
it comes to appropriations called for 
public service. It will be something that 
the Appropriations Committee will want 
to look very carefully at when it comes 
to making appropriations for the total 
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loss of certain services as compared to 
our position on the loss of revenue. 
Also, it will be inappropriate, in my 
opinion, to provide a subsidy for the de- 
livery of mail to individuals or star 
routes or fourth-class post offices 
when millions of others on rural routes 
and in cities receive their mail delivered 
without any indication that it is sub- 
sidized delivery. I believe the time will 
come when we will have to take care of 
the inconsistencies in the policies and 
prepare to support such revisions in line 
with the position of our committee and 
the House when this bill was before 
them last year. 

With respect to the pay legislation, 
the conference agreement provides a 742 
percent permanent increase for all post- 
al employees in the postal-field serv- 
ice, except level 20. Level 20 presently 
has a ceiling of $16,000 and that ceiling 
is retained. There is a temporary cost 
of living increase of 24% percent for 3 
years for the employees in level 6 and 
below. A 1% percent for those in level 
7 but above level 7 there is no temporary 
increase provided. We were not able to 
extend this temporary increase to all 
levels because of the restrictions on the 
extent to which the conferees could go. 
There seems to be general agreement 
that consideration would and should be 
given to equalizing the salary adjust- 
ments and very likely recommendations 
with respect to that will be made by the 
Postmaster General. All of these in- 
creases are effective retroactively to 
January 1, 1958. 

Many will agree, I am sure, that a 
January 1 retroactive date making retro- 
active salary increases earlier by nearly 
a half year is stretching the retroactive 
payment too far. I am strongly opposed 
to it, and so stated to the conferees. It 
will require a supplemental appropria- 
tion in the neighborhood of $115 million. 
Also, there are Many who will agree 
with me that the 2½ percent temporary 
cost of living increase throws the salary 
increases completely out of line with the 
increase we have provided for the mili- 
tary or might possibly provide for those 
paid under the Classification Act sched- 
ule. It is wrong because it is over and 
above the increased cost of living since 
the last pay bill in 1955 and because it 
distorts the pay schedules as it does not 
go above level 7. The annual increased 
payroll cost as a result of the postal sal- 
ary increase is $265 million. On the other 
hand, weighing the excellent postal rate 
increase bill providing for the increased 
revenue of over a half billion dollars 
against some of the less desirable fea- 
tures of the salary increase bill, it should 
be clear to everyone this is the best bill 
we could work out in such a contro- 
versial, complicated, and technical field. 

I urge the Members to approve this 
conference agreement. There probably 
has been no piece of legislation that has 
had more lengthy consideration by the 
Congress than postal rates and salaries. 
Virtually this same rate bill was passed 
by the committee in the 83d Congress 
and the House in the 84th Congress. 
Again, in the first session of this Con- 
gress salary increases already have been 
vetoed. If this legislation is approved 
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by the House, as it already has been ap- 
proved by the other body, and it becomes 
law, then this very controversial and 
complicated problem will be solved for 
some time to come. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
there is little further I can add to what 
the chairman has said with respect to 
this legislation except to say that the 
conferees spent a great deal of time in 
their efforts to bring about a satisfactory 
report. Of course, it is a compromise. 
This is the best report that can be se- 
cured. All the conferees have signed the 
report. The legislation has been ap- 
proved without objection in the other 
body. There is nothing further that I 
can add except to join with my chair- 
man in recommending the approval of 
this report. 

Following action by the conferees on 
these salary increases, I stated that if 
the Congress approved this legislation I 
would recommend final approval. I have 
had the opportunity to discuss this legis- 
lation personally with the President and, 
while not presuming to predict what ac- 
tion he will take, I have been greatly 
encouraged at the prospect of obtaining 
final approval. 

My efforts to obtain equitable salary 
increases for postal employees have been 
based on information and evidence de- 
veloped both personally and through our 
committee deliberations which bear di- 
rectly on the postal salary problem. I 
have pointed out these factors to Admin- 
istration officials. 

I repeat, I strongly concur in the state- 
ment of our committee chairman that 
this is the best and the most equitable 
legislation that we could work out in this 
complex and controversial area of pos- 
tal activity. The agreement was reached 
after one of the longest and most thor- 
ough conferences in my recollection. 
Every provision of the agreement has re- 
ceived the most careful consideration. 
The agreement on postal rates is very 
close to the rate provisions passed by 
this House in both the 84th Congress 
and in the first session of this Congress. 
House approval of the agreement will 
provide an effective solution to major 
postal problems for some time to come. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the motion to approve the report. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. In the judgment of the 
gentleman from Kansas, after the expe- 
rience the gentleman has had here for 
the last 6 weeks, would you advise in 
the future any tieup between rate and 
pay bills? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. No, sir; I would 
not advise it in the future. 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, although 
some may quibble over specifics of pro- 
visions agreed upon by the conference 
committee, their overall objectives are 
sound. The conference report should re- 
ceive overwhelming approval. 
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No one who has studied this matter 
can deny that our postal workers deserve 
a raise. Their salaries simply have not 
kept pace with the rising cost of living. 
That fact has been amply and ably dem- 
onstrated to me by employee groups in 
my District. 

Let us never forget that the postal 
service is one of the few utterly necessary 
services in our national life. Through 
thick and thin, these people carry out 
their essential work. In return, they 
have every right to expect that Uncle 
Sam will provide them with an adequate 
living wage. 

But any pay raise for postal workers, 
badly needed as it is, must be accom- 
panied by increased income to help pay 
for such salaries. In the past, Congress 
has not always recognized this responsi- 
bility. All too often postal pay has been 
upped, but not postal rates. 

Today the zero hour has come. If we 
are to maintain fiscal responsibility, rates 
must be increased on certain classes of 
mail in order to help pay the cost of 
providing postal workers with a decent 
wage. 

There should be no blinking from the 
facts of life involved here. It is esti- 
mated that the Post Office Department 
loses about $2 million a day, or some 
$700 million a year, with its present reve- 
nues and wage scale. That would build 
17 nuclear-powered submarines or 87 
B-52 jet bombers or 700 IRBM guided 
missiles. Although perhaps it would be 
too much to expect this Department 
to be completely self-supporting, that 
deficit is clearly too large. 

Thus, the crying need for an increase 
in rates is made doubly imperative by 
the pressing need for pay boosts. Neither 
can be denied. Both are badly needed. 

Both are adequately and soundly pro- 
vided for in this conference report. Al- 
though I have misgivings about some 
aspects of it, I believe it is a strong and 
sane step in the right direction. This 
is not a perfect bill, but because it pro- 
vides substantial justice for our many 
fine postal workers and because it recog- 
nizes the need to offset pay raises with 
rate increases I shall support the confer- 
ence committee’s report. Only by ac- 
cepting this report can we see to it that 
our postal employees get the salary 
increases they so richly deserve. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report on H. 
R. 5836, the postal pay increase and post- 
al rate adjustment bill. The pay in- 
creases for postal employees provided by 
this bill are already long overdue. 

Postal employees have received no in- 
crease in pay for 3 years, whereas pay 
rates in industry have continued to in- 
crease during this period, particularly in 
the San Francisco Bay area of Cali- 
fornia. As an illustration, blue collar 
wage board civil service employees whose 
wages under law are readjusted periodi- 
cally to correspond with comparable 
wages paid in industry, have received 
three pay increases during the last 3 
years in the San Francisco Bay area, 
whereas postal employees and classified 
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civil service employees have received 
none. The postal pay increases in this 
bill are urgently needed. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, there are 
several features in this report with 
which I cannot agree. 

One of them has been discussed by 
the chairman, the policy statement in 
the report. I think the policy outlined 
is based upon a false premise. I trust 
that if this conference report is adopted, 
at some future time we shall have an 
opportunity to correct the policy as 
prescribed in this bill. I think it estab- 
lishes wrong values for the determina- 
tion of certain public service items set 
forth in the bill, and therefore it should 
be corrected. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I assume the gen- 
tleman refers to the rate base? 

Mr. GARY. I do. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I agree heartily with 
the statement the gentleman has just 
made. It is an error, and unfortunately 


so. 

Mr. GARY. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Then, I call your attention to the fact 
that we provided in the appropriation 
bill some years ago, in order to carry out 
the provisions of the parcel post law, 
that the Postmaster General shall, when 
parcel post income is not sufficient to pay 
the cost of that service, increase the rates 
on fourth-class matter to make it self- 
supporting. The original parcel post law 
contained a provision requiring the 
Postmaster General to fix rates, subject 
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merce Commission, so that parcel post 
would be self-sustaining. In my opinion 
that was put into the law for a purpose, 
because parcel post is the only branch of 
the postal service which comes in com- 
petition with private enterprise, and the 
Congress did not want that competition 
to be unfair. 

At the request of the Post Office De- 
partment the House wrote into this bill 
a leeway of 1 percent variation between 
receipts and expenses before the rates 
would have to be changed. The other 
body increased that to 8 percent. 
Frankly, I think there is some reason 
for a slight leeway but the conferees 
finally agreed on 4 percent, which in my 
judgment is too high. A leeway of 2 or 
3 percent is certainly ample. 

Then, finally, with respect to the 
postal modernization fund, we have this 
situation. The bill as it passed the 
House fixed the rate of first-class mail at 
4 cents per ounce; the Senate commit- 
tee increased the rate on out-of-town 
mail to 5 cents per ounce. It was esti- 
mated that the extra cent would yield 
approximately $175 million. A provision 
was inserted in the bill that the $175 
million be set aside as a special fund 
for the modernization of post offices. 

I hope I am not developing a complex, 
but, as all of you know, I have been 
fighting every special fund that has 
come before this body. The reason for 
that is that the special fund takes away 
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from the Congress the authority to ap- 
propriate the money in these special 
funds, and leaves it to the heads of the 
departments to spend the money as they 
see fit. A provision was then written 
into the bill to reserve to the Congress 
the right to appropriate the money for 
the special fund. Then the 5-cent rate 
was stricken from the bill, as the result 
of which the $175 million will not be 
realized. Nevertheless, the language 
with respect to the establishment of the 
special fund was left in the bill. I as- 
sume that under those circumstances 
this postal modernization fund provi- 
sion is a nullity, and I would like to have 
the view of the chairman of the commit- 
tee on that point. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I agree 
with the gentleman entirely, that unless 
the Congress makes the appropriation it 
has no force and effect. 

Mr. GARY. This provision has no 
force and effect unless the Congress 
makes an appropriation? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. That is 
certainly correct. 

Mr. GARY. I thank the gentleman. 
It was my desire to clarify this situation 
for the record. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. Iyield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
does not have any so-called complex 
with respect to this matter. As usual he 
has given this legislation his careful 
study. 

Mr. GARY. Ithank the gentleman. 

I am not going to oppose the confer- 
ence report but I hope these defects can 
be corrected later. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I agree entirely with 
the gentleman’s timely observations 
about the postal policy provisions in title 
I of the conference report. It should be 
changed. 

Mr. GARY. Ithank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired, 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the conference report 
and to express the hope that it will be 
overwhelmingly adopted by the House. 
I say that because I believe it is the best 
conference report we can get. As I 
stated in an exchange with the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] 
a week or so ago, I think it is time we 
stopped playing politics with this thing, 
that we started putting something in the 
postal workers’ pockets. 

There are, however, certain places 
where I feel this conference report fails, 
and I will endeavor to point them out. 

First, the 744 percent increase with a 
2% percent cost of living increase is a 
fair amount. However, the supervisors 
are treated differently. They are given 
only a 114 percent cost of living increase. 
I venture to say that this will be the only 
salary bill to come before Congress in 
which this discrimination will take 
place. In the classified bill the increase 
will be a straight percentage across the 
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board. The military pay bill made no 
such discrimination. I think the Con- 
‘gress should in the near future attempt 
to correct this inequity. 

Second, as far as rates are concerned 
the Members of this body will some day 
learn not to put rate bills and salary bills 
together, because I believe it gives an 
opportunity to those who are opposed to 
postal rate increases an opportunity to 
delay their enactment and they would 
like to have delayed it further than this 
with the result that the postal worker is 
the one who would suffer. 

What happened with this rate bill? 
We put the first-class rate into effect on 
the first of August of this year, but the 
increase in second-class rates do not go 
into effect until January of 1959, and 
the new third-class mail rate, the first 
increment goes into effect not until Jan- 
uary of 1959, and the second increase 
from 2 to 2% cents will not become 
effective until July 1, 1960. 

I think that is unforgivable, and 
as far as I am concerned, if it had not 
been for the fact that the postal workers 
would suffer I would have been in favor 
of sending this conference report back 
where it belong to correct these effec- 
tive dates as far as these classes of mail 
are concerned. It just seems to me that 
we have been lobbied too much by peo- 
ple who are interested in second- and 
third-class mail. I am not opposed to 
second- and third-class mail; I think 
third-elass mail, the kind known as junk 
mail, does serve a purpose in our econ- 
omy, but they should at least have the 
same effective dates as these raises that 
we are putting into effect on first-class 
mail on August 1. 

I hope this conference report will be 
“adopted, I hope it will be overwhelm- 
Ingly approved, but 1 think also that at 

a later date we ought to have the gump- 
tion to come in here and do something 
about advancing the effective date of 
there rate changes. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on this conference 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today’s action by our august body is 
action which I have consistently favored 
since I came to Congress. In my opin- 
ion, the passage of legislation authoriz- 
ing a 10 percent increase for postal 
workers is long over due. 

In a district like mine, the Third Dis- 
trict of Illinois, located in Chicago, I 
have a great many postal workers and 
have had first hand opportunity to ob- 
serve them at work. I know about the 
high cost of living today and they not 
only deserve a pay increase but they 
need it to meet the necessities of life. 
Meeting the needs and demands of a 
family in the 20th century is not as easy 
as it used to be. 

Morale is a salient factor in any or- 
ganization whether it be Government or 
private enterprise. Factors contribut- 
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ing to low morale should be corrected. 
I believe that the legislation we have 
at long last acted upon today will be a 
step toward better service. None of us 
deny what a pat on the back or a boost 
in salary does to people. It certainly 
generates new interest in our job. 

The postal employees in my District 
are familiar, I believe, with my open 
support since I have been in Washing- 
ton. Last session I introduced a bill 
providing an increase for postal em- 
ployees in cities like Chicago. I do not 
pretend to be an authority in postal 
matters but I did know that we had to 
have a starting point. Few will dis- 
agree with me that it costs more to pay 
the rent and buy the food in a metro- 
politan city like Chicago than it does in 
a small town. 

I repeat that it is a rewarding feeling 
to know that I have contributed to 
making the salary increase possible for 
our many, many thousands of loyal 
postal employees throughout the Nation, 
and in particular, those employees in 
my District. The retroactive feature of 
the bill passed today is merited. 

My congratulations to all those who 
will benefit from the legislation passed 
today. I am mindful of the postal rate 
increase problem but it is not my con- 
viction that the committee members or 
anyone else should continue to quibble 
over this matter. Action on pay in- 
creases for our postal workers deserved 
priority consideration. They have been 
a patient group of employees. 

Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on every occasion since I have been a 
Member of this body I have fought and 
voted for pay increases for the humble 
workers in the Federal service. Those 
in the high brackets seem to experience 
no difficultv-in-cetting salary boasts and 
I have yet to hear of a Presidential veto 
in such cases. But to get something for 
the humble Federal workers is another 
story. It has been a long, hard fight over 
a road hurdled with White House oppo- 
sition and vetoes to get the tiniest of 
consideration for the underpaid postal 
workers. I am voting for the conference 
report, not that I think the pay increase 
is anywhere near adequate, but because 
I know if the report is not adopted the 
matter will end there and the postal 
workers again will come away only with 
a zero. 

As to the 4-cent stamp, it is bad 
enough, considering that first-class mail 
at 3 cents pays its way, but it is a lot 
less piratical than a 5-cent stamp. Ina 
compromise I suppose everyone has to 
make concessions. I cannot be stopped 
from thinking, however, that the new 4- 
cent stamp should bear the picture of a 
pirate’s flag. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I find 
myself in complete accord with the state- 
ment previously made by my colleague 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
CEDERBERG]. I have in the past strenu- 
ously opposed, and am still opposed, to 
the raising of the first-class mail rate 
and of the postal card rate. I regret ex- 
ceedingly there will be some, unfortu- 
nately, who will try to blame the increase 
in rates on the postal employees. The 
postal employees should be completely 
exonerated, 
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I shall, of course, vote for the confer- 
ence report, for I feel that the postal pay 
increases have priority. I shall hope, 
although I do not have much confidence, 
that the suggestion of my colleague from 
Michigan that the other increases in 
postal rates should be made uniform as 
to the time of their effectiveness will be 
acted upon. 

In the meantime, I also wish to state 
that I strongly urge the passage of the 
classified pay increase at the earliest 
possible moment, 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to support this bill which the con- 
ferees have hammered out after many 
weeks of deliberation. 

A hybrid was produced. There are 
many features which are good and many 
are bad. In my opinion, the good out- 
weighs the bad, and in view of the fact 
that if we do not accept this bill now 
the harassed postal employees will re- 
ceive no aid for several years. 

I for one favored a $546 increase across 
the board for all postal employees. My 
bill would have approximated 1214 in- 
crease. This conference bill provides for 
a 10 percent increase for the employees 
in the first six levels, 24% percent of 
which is considered as a cost of living 
bonus, and 9 percent increase for those 
in level seven, 1½ percent of which is 
considered as cost of living bonus. These 
provisions are retroactive to January 1, 
1958, as they should be. The increases 
under the conference bill range from $375 
to $520. The cost of this program will 
approximate $265 million, 

The provisions with respect to the rate 
increases are unfair. These are substan- 
tially set forth the way the House passed 
them. The unconscionable charge of 5 
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first-class deliveries was fortunately 
struck down. The second-class mail was 
increased to the extent of 30 percent in 
three stages, while magazines contain- 
ing advertising matter were increased in 
three stages at rates of 18 percent. These 
rate increases shall take effect in Jan- 
uary 1959. The burden of carrying the 
Post Office rests solely upon the users 
of first-class mail, which is unfair. 

The increase in first-class mail will 
produce an additional $348 million; the 
increase in second-class mail will produce 
approximately $33 million; the increase 
in third-class mail will produce approxi- 
mately $128 million. The anticipated ad- 
ditional revenue for all classes of mail 
will be approximately $527 million. 

Statistics show that the first-class mail 
is self-supporting, but because of a spe- 
cious theory of intangible factors, it is 
demonstrated that the first-class mail is 
losing money. Once again an adminis- 
tration has foisted the burden upon John 
Q. Public and favored business and in- 
dustry. 

Because of the overriding need of post- 
al workers to obtain a decent wage to 
meet the rise in the cost of living, I 
must support this bill, although it con- 
tains postal-rate features which are ob- 
noxious and unfair. I would happily fa- 
vor this bill if all classes of mail became 
self-supporting and it did not burden 
the users of first-class mail. 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I have supported postal pay 
increase legislation from the very be- 
ginning and I support the conference 
report before us today. However, I am 
disappointed in the bill for the reason 
that the temporary increase does not 
apply to all postal workers. I do not 
believe we should discriminate against 
any group of postal employees, and 
I am hopeful that we can consider and 
pass legislation during this session of 
Congress to correct this inequity. I also 
believe that legislation should be en- 
acted in order to make the second- and 
third-class mail rates more realistic by 
making the effective dates apply im- 
mediately instead of later as is now 
the case in the bill before us. 

I repeat that I do strongly support 
the pay bill before us as it is long over- 
due. I also wish to commend the fine 
leaders of the various postal organiza- 
tions who have worked so long in an 
effort to bring this legislation to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
has a twofold purpose. It gives a need- 
ed increase in pay to the postal em- 
ployees on the one hand, and, on the 
other, provides the source of revenue 
with which to pay it. Therefore, in 
view of the continued increase in the 
cost of living, I gladly support it. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, like 
many others in this House, I deplore the 
fact that postal rates and postal pay 
must be considered in one bill. They 
are different matters entirely, and should 
stand on their own merits. 

I do not believe that anyone can ques- 
tion the need for pay increases for our 
postal employees, and I am glad of the 
opportunity to vote for them. 

On the other hand, while everyone 
concedes the need for postal rate adjust- 
ments between certain classes of mail, 
there is serious question as to justifica- 
tion of some of these rate increases. 

It is regrettable that the parliamentary 
situation forces us to approve some rate 
increases which are questionable, in or- 
der to get a pay bill passed. 

That, however, is our situation, and I 
earnestly hope we will not meet with it 
again in our treatment of these prob- 
lems. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I expect to 
vote to accept the conference report on 
H. R. 5836. Across-the-board percentage 
increases are objectionable because they 
are too high in some parts of the country 
and not high enough in others, including 
New York City in which my District is 
situated. Nevertheless, I support this 
conference report as presented and hope 
the report will be adopted and the bill will 
be signed promptly by the President. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ear- 
nestly support the conference: report, 
urge its adoption by this House, and 
trust that it will promptly become law. 

Of course there are provisions in this 
report which I wish were not there or 
which I wish were otherwise. But in its 
broad terms this conference report gives 
recognition—long overdue—to the fact 
that a pay increase and a rate increase 
are both in order, 
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In legislation of this type compromise 
is inevitable if there is to be any posi- 
tive accomplishment. Any features of 
this conference report which involve a 
basic error in principle can be, and I 
have no doubt will be, corrected by sub- 
sequent legislation. The important fact 
is that there has at long last been accom- 
plishment in the way of realistic recog- 
nition that rate and pay increases are 
both in order. 

I recognize the drawbacks which have 
been involved in linking together the pay 
and rate legislation. I have never sub- 
scribed to the proposition that employees 
should be denied a justified pay increase 
because Congress would not meet its re- 
sponsibility in providing increased postal 
revenues. At the same time, I am glad 
the two bills have been tied together in- 
sofar as this has involved finally a belated 
recognition of the obligation c Congress 
to offset the more than a quarter cen- 
tury increase in operating costs of the 
Post Office Department with a revenue 
increase. At last we raise the rates as 
well as the costs of the Department— 
which is a victory for honesty and con- 
sistency. 

With all respect to my colleagues who 
differ, I do not share the great concern 
voiced by some over the retroactive fea- 
ture of the pay bill. I supported a pay 
increase last year. I see no reason why 
the increase should not be retroactive 
unless it can be demonstrated that justi- 
fication for the pay increase has devel- 
oped since January 1 of this year which 
did not exist then—or even last year. 

Of course politics has been played 
with this issue—and neither side of this 
House has had a monopoly on the poli- 
tics. I see no reason why employees of 
the postal service—for whom we are all 
so sympathetic today—should be penal- 
ized because for political or other arbi- 
trary reasons some were not so sympa- 
thetic a year ago. 

The pay increase in this conference re- 
port is, in substance, identical with the 
proposal I offered in the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
earlier this year, and which was rejected 
by the committee. Iam happy that this 
schedule, including the clear recognition 
that the hardships of inflated living costs 
are most severe on those in the lower 
income groups, has been incorporated in 
the legislation. 

Again I express the hope that the 
House will overwhelmingly approve the 
conference report and that it will speed- 
ily become law. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following summary: 

SUMMARY OF CONFERENCE REPORT—MAJOR 

POINTS 

Postal pay: 7½ percent increase for 
all postal employees except level 20; tem- 
porary cost-of-living increase of 24 per- 
cent for levels 1 through 6; 1½ percent 
for level 7; average increase of 10 per- 
cent; retroactive to January 1, 1958. 
Cost: (1) Annual, $265 million; (2) ret- 
roactive, $96 million (5 mo.). 

Postal rates, revenue to be derived: 
Approximately $550 million when all 
rates are in effect. 
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First-class mail: Letters from 3 cents 
to 4 cents; airmail from 6 cents to 7 
cents; postal and post cards from 2 cents 
to 3 cents; airmail post cards from 4 cents 
to 5 cents—effective August 1, 1958. 

Second-class mail: Reading portion: 
Three 10-percent increases, first increase 
effective January 1, 1959. 

Advertising portion: Three 18-percent 
increases, first increase effective January 
1, 1959. 

Minimum rate per piece: From one- 
eighth cent to one-fourth cent on Janu- 
ary 1, 1959; to three-eighths cent on Jan- 
uary 1, 1960; and to one-half cent on Jan- 
uary 1, 1961. No increase on nonprofit, 
and so forth, organizations or for class- 
room use. 

Controlled circulation: From 10 cents 
per pou-.d for under 8 ounces and 11 
cents per pound for over 8 ounces to a 
uniform 12 cents per pound, regardless 
of weight. 

Third-class mail: Individual items— 
weighing less than 16 ounces—2 cents to 
3 cents on first 2 ounces and 1 cent to 
14% cents on each additional ounce, ef- 
fective January 1, 1959. 

Books and catalogs: 2 cents to 3 cents 
on first 2 ounces and additional ounces; 
14 cents for each additional 2 ounces to 
144 cents for each additional ounce, ef- 
fective January 1, 1959. 

Bulk rates: Pound rate from 14 cents 
to 16 cents on circulars and merchan- 
dise, effective January 1, 1959; books and 
catalogs not increased. Minimum per 
piece rates from 142 cents to 2 cents 
January 1, 1959, and to 2½ cents on July 
1, 1960; bulk mailing fee increased from 
$10 to $20; odd sizes and shapes from 3 
cents to 6 cents; no increase on non- 
profit, and so forth, organizations until 
July 1, 1960, when the per piece mini- 
mum will be increased from 1 cent to 11⁄4 
cents. 

Books: Increased from 8 cents on the 
first pound and 4 cents on each addition- 
al pound to 9 cents on the first pound 
and 5 cents on each additional pound; 
extends rates to certain additional mate- 
rial. Continues existing library book 
rates and extends them to certain addi- 
tional material, 

Miscellaneous: 4-percent leeway be- 
fore Postmaster General petitions ICC 
for increases in parcel post rates. Re- 
tirement contributions considered as a 
postal cost. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the motion to approve the conference 
report. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. A motion to recom- 
mit is not in order on this conference 
report, because the Senate has already 
acted. This takes away that right. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the conference report fails to 
establish the necessary basic principle 
in postal rate legislation contained in the 
House version of H. R. 5836. 

I refer to section 104 (d) of the House 
bill which was adopted as an amendment 
on August 13, 1957, by a 171-147 tel- 
ler vote—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
103, part 11, pages 14612-14614. The 
purpose of this amendment was simply 
to place a $100,000 limitation on the 
second-class postal subsidies for any 
single user of this type of mail. 

For that reason I hoped to offer a mo- 
tion to recommit with instructions to 
include this subsidy limitation in this 
bili. Under the present parliamentary 

Situation this is not possible. 

As I have pointed out on numerous 
occasions, the losses to the Fost Office 
Department in handling ‘second-class 
mail have amounted to more than $2.5 
billion during the past 11 years. The 
subsidy to the 10 largest circulation mag- 
azines in 1 year alone totals more than 
$32 million. The modest increases in 
second-class mail rates provided in the 
conference report will not even begin 
to reduce the size of this subsidy to the 
big publishers. On the contrary, with 
ever-increasing circulation it will most 
likely result in an even greater deficit 
despite the 3 annual 10-percent rate 
imcreases. Moreover, the effective date 
of January 1, 1959, will provide an addi- 
tional $12.5 million windfall for the 
publishers. 

Mr. Speaker, a version of the subsidy- 
limitation amendment was also offered 
in the Senate on February 27, 1958, co- 
sponsored by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CŁARK] and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire]. While 
the amendment was rejected 33 to 57 on a 
rolicall vote, I think that it should be 
pointed out Congress has made no clear- 
cut decision on the principle of second- 
class postal subsidy limitation. Adding 
together the House and Senate votes for 
and against the 2 subsidy-limitation 
amendments we see that 204 Members 
voted for the principle and exactly 204 
Members voted against. One amend- 
ment was adopted, one was rejected. 
The conference committee has elimi- 
nated the amendment despite the evenly 
divided votes of those present and voting 
on the two occasions when it has been 
presented. In view of the action of the 
House conferees in dropping this section 
from the bill, I feel that the Members 
of the House should be given the oppor- 
tunity to conclusively act on the prin- 
ciple of subsidy limitation. 

During the past several months we 
have witnessed a propaganda campaign 
of gigantic proportions, carried on by the 
magazine publishers lobby against the 
subsidy-limitation amendment. They 
have filled the record with distortions 
and half-truths. 

The fact is that the Post Office Depart- 
ment does not consider second-class pub- 
lishers, subsidy-limitation admimistra- 
tively unworkable. On a nationwide 

program the Postmaster Gen- 
eral declared that this amendment is not 
impossible to administer. 


The fact is that the subsidy-limitation 
amendment would not, as has been 
claimed, vest any life-or-death power 
over competing publications in the hands 
of the Postmaster General. 

The fact is that subsidy limitation is 
not an attempt to penalize certain maga- 
zines with large circulation. It merely 
establishes a cutoff point to prevent the 
continued exorbitant losses to the De- 
partment in the handling of this type of 
mail. 

The fact is that most magazine pub- 
lishers can well afford to pay a fair share 
of the cost of handling the publications. 
Financial data which I placed in the 
Recorp last year shows that most of them 
are making record profits. Moreover, the 
additional postage costs resulting from 
such an amendment could easily be offset 
by slight increases in their subscription 
rates. Most publishers have raised their 
rates in the past 3 months in anticipa- 
tion of increased second-class rates. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly favor the pay 
raises for postal workers contained in 
this bill. They are long overdue. I re- 
gret that postal rate and postal pay leg- 
islation have been combined because I 
feel that the two are not related. I 
want it clearly understood that my only 
objection to this conference report is 
based on the continued multimillion dol- 
lar subsidies to well-established, profit- 
making private publishing businesses, 
not because of the pay raises for postal 
workers contained in the bill. 

I do not believe we should burden the 
American public with a 4-cent first-class 
rate unless some type of limitation is 
placed on these gigantic subsidy hand- 
outs to large magazine publishers. 
After adoption of my publishers sub- 
sidy-limitation amendment by the House 
last year, I voted for the bill on final 
passage because I felt that a 4-cent first- 
class rate was then made fair and equi- 
table. A 4-cent first-class rate cannot, 
in my opinion, be justified without lim- 
iting these unwarranted subsidies, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr, Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken and there 
were: Yeas 381, nays 0, not voting 48, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 67] 
YEAS—381 

Abbitt Barrett Broomfield 
Abernethy Bass, N. H. Brown, Ga. 
Adair Bates Brown, Mo. 
Addonizio Baumhart Brown, Ohio 

bert Beamer Brownson 
Alexander Becker Broyhill 

ger Budge 
Allen, III. Bennett, Fla. Burleson 
Anderson. Bennett, Mich. Bush 

H. Carl Bentley Byrd 
Anderson, Berry Byrne, Ill. 

Mont. Betts Byrne, 
Andrews Blatnik Canfield 

BHtch Cannon 

Arends Boggs Carrigg 
Ashley Boland Cederberg 
Ashmore Bolling Celler 
Aspinall Bolton Chamberlain 
Avery Bosch 
Ayres Bow Chenoweth 
Bailey Boykin Chiperfield 
Baker Boyle Christopher 
Baldwin Bray Church 
Barden ni 
Baring Brooks, Tex. Clevenger 
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Cunningham, 
I 


owa 
Cunningham, 
Nebr. 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson, Utah 
Delaney 
Dennison 
Denton 
Derounian 
Devereux 


Frazier 


Jennings 


McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McFall . 
MoGovern 
McGregor 
McIntire 


Mailliard 
Marshall 


Martin 
Mason 
Matthews 
May 

Meader 
Merrow 
Metcalf 
Michel 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Md. 


N 

O'Brien, Ill, 
O'Brien, N. L. 
O'Hara, III. 


NOT VOTING—48 
Allen, Calif, Durham Knutson 
Auchincloss Engle Lennon 
Bass, Tenn. Fisher McCarthy 
Belcher Granahan Morris 
Bonner Grant Powell 
Brooks, La. Gregory Radwan 
Buckley Gross Riley 
Burdick Haskell Robeson, Va 
Byrnes, Wis. Hays, Ark. Scott, N. C. 
Carnahan Hillings Sheppard 
Colmer Holifield Shuford 
Dawson, III. Hull Sieminski 
Dellay James Siler 
Dent Jenkins Thompson, La 
Dies Kearney ‘Trimble 
Dowdy Kluczynski Watts 


So the conference report was agreed 


to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr, Colmer with Mr. Allen of California. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Kearney. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Scott of North Carolina with Mr. 
Gross. 

Mr. Lennon with Mr, Haskell. 

Mr. Durham with Mr. James. 

Mr. Robeson with Mr. Siler. 

Mr. Dawson of Ilinois with Mr, Burdick. 

Mr. Engle with Mr. Radwan, 

Mrs. Granahan with Mr. Byrnes of Wis- 
consin, 

Mr. McCarthy with Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Dent with Mr, Jenkins. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana with Mr. Hillings, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a concurrent 
resolution of the following title, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 

S. Con, Res. 90. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the purchase of floral wreaths to be 
placed in the rotunda of the Capitol for the 
ceremonies in connection with the Unknown 
Soldiers. 


ADMISSION OF THE STATE OF 
ALASKA INTO THE UNION 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 7999) to provide for the admission 
of the State of Alaska into the Union; 
and pending that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further general debate be lim- 
ited to the balance of today, all of to- 
morrow, and until 2 p. m. on Monday, 
May 26; one-half of the time to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Nebraska 
Mr. MILLER] and one-half by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. O'BRIEN]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, there is 
great interest in this bill, and there are a 
great many Members who would like to 
be heard. T wish the gentleman would 
not make that request today. We will 
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try to get along the best we can. I hope 
the gentleman will not insist on the 
unanimous-consent request at this time. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman from 
Colorado does insist on his request. 
He understands the position of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia, Mr. Speaker, 
I am compelled to object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 7999, with 
Mr. Mitts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I seek 
recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for 1 
hour or any part thereof. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, 97 years 
ago, on February 22, 1861, a new Ameri- 
can flag was raised over Independence 
Hall in the city of Philadelphia. That 
flag was new because it had in it an addi- 
tional star for the 34th State to enter 
our Union. Kansas had become a State 
on January 29,1861. Significant enough, 
Kansas had only been an organized Ter- 
ritory for 7 short years, since May 30, 
1854. 

As he raised that new flag with 34 
stars, one of the greatest Americans of 
all times, President-elect Abraham Lin- 
coln said: ‘ 

I think we may promise ourselves that not 
only the new star placed upon that flag shall 
be permitted to remain there to our perma- 
nent posterity for years to come, but addi- 
tional ones shall from time to time be placed 
there until we shall number, as it is antici- 
pated by the great historian, 500 millions 
of happy and prosperous people. 


Mr. Chairman, Alaska became a Ter- 
ritory only 6 years after that prophetic 
statement by Abraham Lincoln. It has 
been an organized Territory since 1912, 
longer than any other Territory in the 
history of this country; yet we are still 
engaged in trying to pass a bill to admit 
the Territory of Alaska to the sister- 
hood of States. 

The question of statehood for Alaska 
has been before the Congress for 40 years, 
since 1916 when Alaska’s great and fore- 
sighted Delegate, Judge James Wicker- 
sham, introduced the first statehood bill. 
At no time has this matter been of 
greater urgency than today when this 
thoroughly American Territory humbly 
but insistently knocks at the door of the 
Union. Simple justice demands that we 
respond to Alaska’s petitions and admit 
her into the Union as a State. 

Over the years the committees of the 
Congress have minutely examined the 
proposal to grant statehood to our north- 
ernmost Territory. They have compiled 
hundreds upon hundreds of pages of tes- 
timony and evidence which demonstrate 
beyond question that Alaska is ready 
for and should be granted statehood. 

Through these years, the committees 
have held hearings not only in Washing- 
ton, D. C., but in the Territory itself 
where the private citizen, the man with 
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small means, the homesteader, the miner, 
the fisherman, and the businessman, had 
full opportunity to be heard. Witness 
after witness has asked that Alaska be 
admitted into the Union as a State. 
Among Alaskans, witnesses opposing 
statehood were in the minority. 

The arguments against statehood are 
few. Some say that Alaska’s popula- 
tion is too small, but it is larger today 
than that of several of our States when 
they were admitted to the Union. Each 
year since 1950 has seen more and more 
permanent civilian residents in the Ter- 
ritory. Statehood can be expected to re- 
sult in a rapid growth of Alaska’s popu- 
lation and industry. 

Others say that Alaska is not contigu- 
ous. Noncontiguity was no obstacle when 
in 1867 Alaska was purchased. It has 
not since been an obstacle to the thou- 
sands of Americans who have gone to 
Alaska to build their homes, establish 
industries, and to create a new State for 
our Union. 

Noncontiguity is not a new argument. 
It was used against the admission of 
California and against the admission of 
Oregon. Both were then noncontiguous 
to the existing States. Had the propo- 
nents of those views prevailed, those 
States would have waited many years 
before being admitted into the Union 
where they contribute so richly to our 
national fiber. 

So, too, with Alaska. With today’s 
great advances in transportation and 
communication, our world is rapidly 
shrinking. The arduous and hazardous 
journey of a century ago is but a day’s 
or a few hours’ trip. Why should we 
pale at the thought of a few hundred 
miles of water when our great and fore- 
sighted predecessors did not pale at hun- 
dreds of miles of little-known lands in- 
habited by few but hostile Indians. 

Still others argue that Alaska is too 
dependent on the Federal Government. 
They point to Federal expenditures in 
the Territory, without regard to their 
purpose or to their necessity from the 
standpoint of the Nation as a whole. 

Alaska participates in most of the 
grant-in-aid programs which have been 
authorized by the Congress. Alaska must 
contribute its share in those programs. 
In fiscal year 1957 the Territory received 
less than $10 million from the Federal 
Government. Forty-six of the States re- 
ceived more; only 2 received less. This is 
no Federal subsidy which would dis- 
qualify Alaska from statehood. 

The largest Federal expenditure in 
Alaska is for defense purposes, for the 
construction of military bases and for 
their operation and maintenance. For 
the past few years Alaska defense con- 
struction has cost approximately $100 
million a year. It is a substantial figure 
and contributes greatly to Alaska’s eco- 
nomic life. But this money is not spent 
because Alaska is a Territory. It is not 
something handed to the Territory be- 
cause we feel we should subsidize Alaska. 
This defense program exists because 
Alaska occupies a highly strategic posi- 
tion in our national defense. The mere 
act of statehood will not increase or 
diminish the need. 
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But, if Alaskans are financially de- 
pendent upon the Federal Government, a 
major cause is the iron control over 
Alaska exercised by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Ninety-nine percent of Alaska’s 
land is held by the Federal Government 
and the choice areas, more than 95 mil- 
lion acres, have been reserved for Fed- 
eral agencies. Control over the Terri- 
tory’s valuable natural resources is not 
in the hands of Alaskans who must de- 
rive their livelihood from local resources, 
but in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington. 

In e.ery case in the past, statehood 
has been followed by a rapid growth 
in population and industrial develop- 
ment. Alaska has a vast potential of 
natural resources; these resources have 
been and will be of high importance to 
our Nation. Their development will be 
facilitated by statehood, thereby broad- 
ening Alaska’s economic base and re- 
ducing such dependence as there may 
be on Federal expenditures. 

Alaska has met every test put to pro- 
spective States by the Congress. Of 
this there is no question. Alaska has 
been and is contributing her full share 
to our great Nation. Justice demands 
favorable action on the statehood legis- 
lation now before this body. 

I have heard some very significant 
statements made here on the floor of 
the House with regard to the Supreme 
Court of the United States expressing 
the hope that someday we would get 
back to the place where that Court 
commanded the respect in which it was 
once held. I would call to the attention 
of those opposing statehood that in the 
days when the Supreme Court occupied 
the position they feel it once held, and 
some of us are of the opinion that it 
still occupies that exalted position, the 
Supreme Court stated that once the 
Houses of Congress makes a Territory, an 
incorporated Territory, it is an embry- 
onic State, and that the only thing that 
remains for admission to statehood is 
for the incorporated Territory to comply 
with all of the requirements that Con- 
gress may lay down for statehood. 

I can say to the members of this com- 
mittee that the Territory of Alaska has 
met every requirement that has ever 
been laid down by the Houses of Con- 
gress for the admission of any Territory 
to statehood since the Original Thirteen 
Colonies. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Would the 
gentleman please document those re- 
quirements for me? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I think if the gentle- 
man will look at my revised remarks in 
tomorrow's Recorp he will find them 
there. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I prefer to 
— 50 them documented today, if possi- 

e. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, the ar- 
guments against statehood are few. 
Some say that Alaska’s population is too 
small. But, it is much larger today than 
that of several of our States when they 
were admitted into the Union. Each 
year since 1950, has seen more and more 
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permanent residents in the Territory. 
Statehood can be expected to result in 
a rapid growth of Alaska’s population. 
And, I make that statement because, if 
you will examine the arguments that 
have been made by the opponents of 
other Territories being admitted into 
the sisterhood of States, they have uni- 
formly played down the size of the pop- 
ulation in each one of these Territories, 
and yet, shortly after admission into 
statehood, each one of those Territories 
following the Original Thirteen States 
has grown. 

Now, it is interesting at this point, I 
believe, to look at the Thirteen Original 
Colonies that became the United States 
of America. We are prone to think that 
New York, today the State with the 
largest population, Pennsylvania the 
State with the second largest population, 
were the first two States, in that order, 
at the time the Thirteen Colonies became 
the original United States. If you will 
examine the record, you will find that 
that is not the case; that the State with 
the largest population in the Original 
Thirteen was Virginia; that the State 
with the second largest population was 
Pennsylvania; that the State with the 
third largest population was Massachu- 
setts; that the State with the fourth 
largest population was North Carolina; 
and that the State with the fifth largest 
population was New York. Just slightly 
ahead of Maryland the State with the 
sixth largest population. 

Now, our Founding Fathers realized 
that there would be inequities between 
the large States and the small States, so 
they made sure that the small States 
would not be discriminated against, and 
they provided that each State, regardless 
of its size, would have two Senators. We 
have followed that policy in the admis- 
sion of the other 35 States into the 
Union, so that in the United States Sen- 
ate, regardless of its size, whether it be 
large in population or large in area, 
whether it have only 1 or 2 industries or 
whether it be a State with diversified 
industries, each State should have 2 Sen- 
ators. The State of New York has grown 
and prospered, and some of those who 
were Senators from that great State were 
out in the forefront fighting to see to it 
that the other 35 States were admitted 
into the Union, and they did not worry 
that 1 State, with a small population, 
might have equal voting rights in the 
Senate. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-nine 
Members are present, not a quorum, 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 

[Roll No. 68] 
Allen, Calif, Celler Engle 
Auchincloss Clark Fisher 
Bass, Tenn. Colmer Granahan 
Beicher Curtis, Mass. Grant 
Blatnik Dawson, Ill Gregory 
Bonner Dellay Gross 
Brooks. La. Dent Gubser 
Buckley Dies Haskell 
Burdick Dowdy Hays, Ark. 
Byrnes, Wis. Durham Hillings 
Carnahan Edmondson Holifield 
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James Morris Shuford 
Jenkins Powell Sieminski 
Kearney Radwan Siler 
Kluczynski Riley Taylor 
Knutson Robeson, Va. Trimble 
Lennon Saund Utt 
McCarthy Scott, N. O. Watts 
McCulioch Sheppard 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 7999, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 365 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] has the 
floor. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, before 
the roll call I commented on the fact 
that in the admission of the 35 States to 
the Union since the Original Thirteen 
Colonies became the United States of 
America, the Senators and the Mem- 
bers of Congress from the great State of 
New York had been in the forefront in 
leading the fight for the admission of 
those other States. But we need not 
look back to history because yesterday, 
in this House, a majority of the mem- 
bers of the delegation from New York 
voted to consider this bill. I have here 
a letter from the present Governor of 
the State of New York. It is addressed 
to the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O’Brien]. I would like to read this let- 
ter because I think it expresses the 
views of some people in authority in the 
great State of New York. It is dated 
May 9, 1958. 


STATE oF New YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, May 9, 1958. 
The Honorable LEO W. O'BRIEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deag Leo: Writing from our Capitol in 
Albany, in the heart of your 30th New York 
Congressional District, I want to express my 
great pleasure that the Alaska statehood 
bill, H. R. 7999, carries your name, It is of 
genuine importance to all the American 
people that it be enacted by a rousing ma- 
jority at this session of the Congress. 

As a young boy I visited Alaska with my 
father and from that moment have had the 
keenest interest in the immense possibilities 
of its future. It is self-evident that many 
of these possibilities will not be realized 
until Alaska attains the mature status of 
statehood and joins its sister States as an 
equal partner in our national life. State- 
hood for Alaska is overdue. To delay it fur- 
ther would be gravely unwise as well as seri- 
ously unjust, It is in the interest of all 
Americans that statehood be granted imme- 
diately. It is the emphatic wish of the 
great majority of Americans that it should 
be. The rights of the people of Alaska as 
well as the wishes of the American public 
should no longer be thwarted. 

I wish you every success in your effort 
which partakes in the highest degree of 
that. selfless concern to do the right thing 
by the American Nation and people, which 
is the mark of true patriotism. 

Sincerely, 
AVERELL HARRIMAN. 
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A few days ago each one of the Mem- 
bers of the House received a letter from 
the gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
SMITH]. That letter makes two points 
which are, in my opinion, meant to 
smear the cause of statehood with a give- 
away label. This is a red herring out of 
the creel of an avowed opponent of 
statehood, and I believe should be rec- 
ognized as a red herring and treated as 
such. 

First, we are told that granting land to 
the new State of Alaska is a giveaway. 
Certainly every State outside the original 
13 States has received grants of land 
upon admission into the Union. Almost 
100 percent of the lands in the original 
States were retained either in private 
ownership or in the name of the State— 
we may skip that minor fact for the 
moment. 

But, we do have an agreed principle, 
applicable to 35 States prior to Alaska: 
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until it is surveyed. And the land select- 
ed must be “vacant, unappropriated, and 
unreserved.” I would hope and pray that 
whatever is granted to Alaska will be 
surveyed promptly. 

Now, about the amount of land. In 
every other State, a greater percentage 
of the land was in private ownership 
at the time it was admitted into the 
Union than now exists in Alaska. The 
Alaska grant should recognize that 
Alaska has neither an agricultural or 
industrial base for its economy. It needs 
lands in private ownership—it needs 
lands to stimulate development. 

In the case of Florida, the land granted 
to that State as of June 30, 1957, con- 
stituted 69.7 percent of the total land 
area. Louisiana had 39.6 percent, Ar- 
kansas 35.4 percent, Michigan 33.3 per- 
cent, Minnesota, 32.1 percent. 

Now we who favor statehood for 
Alaska are not adamant about the 


Each new State deserves land grants. amount of land granted to the new State. 
The haggling, as usual, is about the We do think it should be a sufficient 
amount, not the principle that Alaska amount to enable the State to have 
deserves some grants. enough to build its economy on a firm 
The United States now owns 99 per- base. It should at least own as much 
cent of the lands in Alaska. No other land as the Federal Government has seen 
State has ever been in such circum- fit to reserve for Federal purposes. 
stance upon admission into the Union. Surely no Member of this Congress wants 
The bill before this House would grant this House to believe that he believes 
182,800,000 acres to Alaska—and the in the all-powerful feudal Federal land- 
United States would still own over 50 lord—the benevolent bureaucracy—dol- 
percent of the area in Alaska. I think it ing out bits of land upon which the State 
should be pointed out that approximately might build universities, county seats, 
95 million acres are already withdrawn— playgrounds, schools, or sell to establish 
set aside for Federal purposes in Alaska. private industry within the State. Those 
And more, necessary, large withdrawals who are at present time favoring that 
are contemplated at this very minute— attitude come in here on other occasions 
one comprising 9,000 square miles in and claim that they are strong advo- 
the Arctic. cates of States rights. The inconsist- 
With over a fourth of Alaska with- ency of their position, I think, is appar- 
drawn, and with many acres unsuitable ent. . 
Lor development, the 182,800,000 acres Now, that same letter addressed to all 
mentioned in H. R. 7999 is more than Members mentioned A gimmick- 
likely unrealistic. Idoubt thatthe State author says that in giving Alaska the 
could, in 25 years select that many suit- right to select mineral lands, we are 
able acres. And it would cost approxi- doing something never before done for 
mately $120 million to complete a rec- any State. The Alaskans will watch, 
tangular survey of 182 million acres in says the author of that letter, the min- 
Alaska—that is, to survey and sub- eral discoveries for 25 years and make 
divide this area into sections. One selections where valuable minerals are 
hundred and eighty-two million acres discovered. Now, surely not only the 
equals about 7,960 townships—there are author of that letter, but all Members of 
72 miles to a township, including 12 miles Congress should have Public Law 88 of 
of township boundaries. The cost is the 85th Congress before them, the Con- 
about $200 per mile or $15,000 per town- gress in which we are now sitting as 
ship. It would cost less, about $20 mil- Members. That bill passed on the Con- 
lion, to survey the same area in township sent Calendar, and enacted into law, 
units only. gives to Alaska, mark you, 90 percent of 
So—to make it a grant of 50 million the revenues from mineral developments 
acres—or 250 million—the plain fact is in Alaska without assuming any man- 
that Alaska cannot get any of thisland agement responsibilities and without any 
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administrative costs. Why in heaven’s 
mame anyone could impugn improper 
motives to the members of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs who 
wrote this bill, giving the State of Alaska 
the right to select minerals when the 
Territory already receives 90 percent of 
the income from the minerals is beyond 
my comprehension. 

As I said before, I think that we have 
in this letter the spectacle of the red 
herring and the big exaggeration com- 
bined. Reflect, if you will, a moment, 
and you will realize that we have already 
made the giveaway, if that is the way you 
want to consider what we did with 
Alaska. But to those of us who believe 
in giving to that Territory the right to 
receive the income from minerals that 
are located in that Territory, it is not a 
giveaway, because the folks who live in 
Alaska are American citizens. It is no 
more a giveaway than the legislation 
which the people who are in favor of 
States rights stood here in the well of 
the House a few sessions ago and saw to 
it that we pass a bill returning the tide- 
lands to the States. 

Unless the author of that letter wants 
us to believe that these minerals have 
value beyond their potential income- 
producing capacity, it is impossible to 
imagine what objection there may be to 
permitting the State to select the lands, 
when it gets 90 percent of the revenue 
already, without selecting them. 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to make one 
further comment on this issue. Because 
of an act of 1927 the present States can 
now select mineral lands. Oklahoma 
has received mineral rights in her orig- 
inal grants and Alaska will not receive 
the usual school sections under this bill. 
The quantity grants are made in lieu of 
specific grants for school and other pur- 

— — — —— | 


Also, although Alaska is given the right 
to select mineral lands under this bill 


. the State will be required to hold title to 


these minerals forever. She must re- 
serve no minerals to the State or forfeit 
the land back to the United States. 

On public domain lands, Federal policy 
pursuant to law permits a miner to get 
title to the land and the hard rock min- 
erals. Nothing more need be said. We 
are considering a bill which imposes 
more stringent conditions on Alaska than 
we are going to impose upon the Federal 
lands which will remain in Federal own- 
ership in the State of Alaska. 

The following is a tabulation of the 
acreage granted to the States and Terri- 
tories as of June 30, 1953: 


Acreage granted to States and Territories, as of June 80, 19531 


28 7 
Ari . 8. 093, 156 849, 197 
Arkansas... 933, 778 196, 080 
‘California... _ ot 5, 534, 196, 080 
Colorado 3, 685, 618 138, 040 
Connectient ood —9 180, 000 
la ware l Yeh CE ee 90, 000 
Florida. 307 182, 160 
— 270, 000 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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8888882888 
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Acreage granted to States and Territories, as of June 30, 1953 \—Continued 


For common | For other For other For rail- 
State ools schools brah roads 
ons 


2, 495, 306 
1, 375, 000 
399, 360 


2 3, 359, 188 


= 3,933, 274 37, 128, 531 


1 For additional information concerning these grants, see the Report of the Director, 
1082, oc ana Appendix, pp. 118-135; 1948, p. 59; 1949, p. 59; 1950, p. 58; 1951, p. 61, 


8 37. 
A Salt springs, 2 by yd seat of government, 1 620. 
4 Except for 102,500 acres granted to the T enitory for university purposes, the lands 
Alaska are reserved ge statehood. 
è Park and other purposes, 1,400; payment of bonds, 1,000,000; public buildings, 


100,000. 

4 Public buildings, 10,600; salt springs, 40,080. 
1 Public buildings, 6,400; parks, 368. 

1,04 Biological station, 100; pubin 10 pala: ings, 32,000; salt springs, 46,080; Carey Acts, 


1805 Seat of eS ig ed 
10 See footnote 


For miscella- 
For wagon For canals neous im- For swamp For other 
roads and rivers | provements reclama- purposes Total 
4 — a tion 


E Serre 
S8 
8888888888888885 
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one 
— 
8888 
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3 8 
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ee 
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nee 
282885 
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= 
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88858 


11,022,340 3, 360 8 26, 400 10, 


4 316, 341 4, 


* 6, 103, 749 7, 806, 555 64, 895, 218 | 10 6, 429, 590 | 38 245, 282, 506 


* Agricultural experiments, 800; public rm 8, 12,800; salt springs, 46, 
3 Public buildings, 12,800; Carey Acts, 1,579, > eae z 525 
Payment of bonds, 1,000,000; public dealing 132,000; reimbursement of local 
8 250,000; reservoirs, 500, 000; not specified, 46; Carey Acts, 4,743, 
3 Historical Society, 76; public buildings, 82,000. 
Salt sprin 
™ Includes a 


2 5 640; ans work, 160; suis 2,760; public buildings, 
2 Publis enu, 64,000; reservoirs, 500,000; Carey ‘Acts, 37, Haid. Spri 
¹ 
2 Forestry, 20,000; pega buildings, 6,400. 
u Fish hatchery, 5,480; public buildings, 107,000; salt springs, 640; Carey Acts, 


311. 
38 See footnotes 4 and 36. 


% Includes acreage of ts for “educational and charitable” purposes, as foll 
Idaho, 150,000; North Dakota, 170,000; South Dakota, Mook and Washington, 
200,008; includes 060,000 neres = ted to Ok rong 5 bie mw ie, penal as sod public 

an acres gran onl for le, penal, 
1 1 — oe aprovement 1,805 wil E totis 
rants for river vement projects, acres, as follows: Alabama, 
400,016; Towa, 321,342; New Mexico, 100,000; and Wisconsin, 683,722, Grants for 
598,669 acres. 
3 See footnotes 4 and 27. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of eam Management, Re of the Director, 1953, Statistical 
Appendix, Washington, D. O., table 115, pp. as. E 5 


wee Fish ve peer 232; hot springs, 187; park, 6,751; public buildings, 32,000; Carey 
2 80 springs, 3085 seat of government, 2,560. 
ger 1 BAA, pubi 040; seat of overnment, 2, 
. n salt spring: s 
3; gamo prese rve, 3,021; publi fio buldtags, 6,400; salt springs, 46,080. 
1 pe pi; springa, 4 
u Tames 3 — came ‘than 65 of tat lands in Monta: North arth Dakota, and 
Washington which were selected bye er a grantee of the State of 
1 F. aie military purposes, 8; park, 8,392; public buildings, 6,400; salt 
springs, 46, 
2 Galt 46,080; seat of government, 2,560, 
1 2 Sal springs b. 640; park, 1,430; public Huldings, 182,000; Carey Acts, 92,280. 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) Fifty-eight 
Members are present, not a quorum, 
The Clerk will call the roll. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


[Roll No. 69] 
Auchincloss Colmer Hays, Ark. 
Bass, Tenn. Dawson, Ill, Hillings 
Belcher Dent Holifield 
Blatnik Dies Horan 
Bonner Dowdy James 
Brooks, La. Durham Jenkins 
B Eberharter Kearney 
Burdick Edmondson Keating 
Byrnes, Wis, Engle Kluczynski 
Granahan Knutson 
er Grant Lankford 
Chamberlain Gregory Lennon 
p Gross Lesinski 
Clark Gubser McCarthy 


Morris St. Geo Smith, Miss. 
Osmers Scott, N. O. Spence 
Powell Sheppard Trimble 
Radwan Shuford Van Pelt 
Riley Sieminski Watts 
Robeson, Va, Siler Withrow 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 7999, to provide for the admission 
of the State of Alaska into the Union, 
and finding itself without a quorum, he 
had directed the roll to be called, when 
364 Members responded to their names, 
a quorum, and he submitted herewith 
the names of the absentees to be spread 
upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, few 
items of legislation under consideration 


by the Congress have inspired the na- 
tional interest to the extent as has state- 
hood for the Territory of Alaska. In- 
terest in our northernmost Territory, 
long known only to a handful, has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds since World 
War II when Alaska’s strategic impor- 
tance and her natural resources focused 
attention on this great land. 

Each year more and more settlers and 
businessmen have moved to Alaska to 
carve out a new life in the highest tra- 
dition of our Nation. Almost overnight 
Alaska’s communities, such as Anchor- 
age and Fairbanks, have been converted 
from small frontier towns to modern 
cosmopolitan cities. Alaska is pulsing 
with a new and vibrant life. 

During the last 8 years, Alaska’s ci- 
vilian population has increased by a 
phenomenal 53 percent. For the most 
part, these new residents are young and 
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confident in their future and that of now 
their Territory, but their expectant State 
of Alaska. They are people who have 
had the typical pioneering American 
background and drive, wanting to find 
for themselves a new home. They have 
gone to Alaska, and they are confident 
of themselves and confident in the future 
that Alaska holds for them, 

They are very much in favor of state- 
hood because they come from every 
State in the Union, and they have been 
thoroughly imbued with our American 
social, political, and economic phi- 
losophy. They are interested in having 
created a new State, and they want a 
new star to be added to our flag, and 
this new State, the 49th to be added to 
our Union. 

At long last the wisdom and foresight 
of Secretary of State William H. Seward, 
is bearing fruit. The vast and little- 
known land that he urged the United 
States to purchase for a ridiculous few 
cents an acre has proved over and over 
again to be a valuable, an indispensable, 
asset to our Nation. If for no other 
reason, Alaska deserves to participate 
fully in our political life through state- 
hood in order to complete its destiny. 
It has long been awaiting statehood— 
over 90 years have elapsed since Secre- 
tary Seward’s farsighted action. 

Since 1947 committees of the Congress 
have held long and detailed hearings on 
the question of Alaskan statehood. They 
have consistently, since 1948, recom- 
mended that statehood be granted 
Alaska. In so doing, they have found 
that Alaska has met each of the tradi- 
tional tests imposed on Territories seek- 
ing statehood. Alaskans are imbued 
with and are sympathetic toward the 
principles of democracy as exemplified 
in the American form of Government. 
And, the proposed new State of Alaska 
has sufficient population and resources 
to support State government and to 
carry its share of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Never has Alaska’s devotion to Ameri- 
can democratic principles of government 
been doubted. 

A question has been raised, however, 
as to whether a majority of the electorate 
desires statehood. This can be answered 
by votes which have been cast. In a 
1946 referendum, the people of Alaska 
voted 9,630 to 6,822 in favor of state- 
hood. In 1955 Alaskans voted for dele- 
gates to a convention to draft a proposed 
constitution for the new State. In April 
1956 the draft constitution was over- 
whelmingly ratified by the voters. Every 
action of the Alaskan electorate in 1946, 
1955, and 1956 was to speed the day when 
Alaska will be admitted into the Union as 
a State. 

In April of this year the Territory held 
its primary elections. Both the present 
Delegate to Congress, an avowed state- 
hood proponent, and the Republican pro- 
statehood candidate, were supported con- 
vincingly. An antistatehood candidate 
was ignominiously defeated. The evi- 
dence is clear that Republican and Demo- 
crats alike in Alaska agree that the Ter- 
ritory should become a State. 

Has Alaska sufficient population and 
resources to meet the cost of State gov- 
ernment? The answer can only be es.“ 
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The Territory has more population than 
many of the States when they were ad- 
mitted into the Union. As their popu- 
lation increased after statehood, so will 
Alaska’s. From Alaska’s vast mountain 
ranges, her forests, her mineral deposits 
and agricultural lands, and her fisheries, 
already flow revenue more than sufficient 
to meet the cost of State government. 

Despite the limitations of the Terri- 
tory’s 1912 Organic Act, Alaska has cre- 
ated most of the governmental agencies 
found in the States, and these agencies 
now perform most of the services per- 
formed in the States. In other words, 
Alaska’s Territorial government now 
functions almost as a State government 
would. Estimates of the additional cost 
of statehood vary but all indications are 
that Alaska will be able to match the 
increased expense with greater revenue 
based upon an expanded economy. 

Interest in Alaska statehood is not con- 
fined to the Territory. ‘Throughout the 
United States, opinion is growing that a 
49th star should be added to the flag 
through the grant of statehood to Alaska. 
This opinion is shared in all sections. 

More than a decade ago, the Gallup 
poll, one of the leading indexes of public 
opinion, showed that 64 percent of the 
American people were in favor of Alaskan 
statehood, while only 12 percent were 
opposed—a record of 5 to 1 in favor of 
statehood. In March of this year 73 
percent of the American people were in 
favor of Alaskan statehood, while opposi- 
tion dwindled to 6 percent. Thus, in 
1946 opinion was 5 to 1 in favor of 
statehood, while today opinion is 12 
to 1 in favor of admitting Alaska into 
the Union as a State. 

The American people are aware that 
with every State added to the Union our 
Nation has increased in strength and 
wealth. They are aware that the addi- 
tion of Alaska will further increase our 
stature. The will of the people must 
be served, and statehood cannot much 
longer be delayed. To the 85th Congress 
belongs the honor of granting statehood 
to our great northernmost Territory of 
Alaska. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. UDALL. In line with the observa- 
tion the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is making, I wish to recall that when my 
own State, the last State to be admitted 
to the Union, came in—I know the gen- 
tleman has read some of the speeches 
in the Senate that were delivered— 
some of those who spoke said there was 
very little out there in that desert 
country, that it was inhabited by 
rocks, rattlesnakes, and, I think, a 
few Mexicans. In view of the develop- 
ments that have taken place since then, 
particularly modern air conditioning, 
reclamation, and so forth, the State of 
Arizona today is the second fastest 
growing State in the Union. Does not 
the gentleman feel that some of the pre- 
dictions we have heard that there would 
not be growth or development might 
prove to be false? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am satisfied that the 
predictions that were made for Arizona 
will never happen, and what has hap- 
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pened to Arizona is only proof of the 
fact that those who sponsored statehood 
for Arizona were really looking forward 
to the great interests of our country. 

I might say that in looking over the 
debates of some of the other State ad- 
missions, it is interesting to note that, 
for example, when the Territory of Min- 
nesota was being debated as to whether 
or not it would become a State, there 
were those who stood in the well of this 
House and on the floor of the Senate 
and said that if Minnesota was ever ad- 
mitted to statehood, all that you would 
ever do would be to permit a few timber 
barons to go into that great Territory, 
Strip it of all its wealth, and then leave 
it for the Indians and the beavers. I 
know that those folks who come from 
Minnesota today look with pride on their 
great State. 

I know that when I read the debates 
on the admission on the great State of 
Mississippi to the Union, I was particu- 
larly intrigued with the remarks of a 
man who has been known as a famous 
Senator, Daniel Webster, and this was 
his prediction with regard to that State, 
that if the people of the United States 
ever admitted those red-legged wildmen 
from the bayous of Mississippi to state- 
hood, it would not be safe for the fair 
womanhood of New England to walk 
the streets in daylight, let alone the 
dark, and that if they overrode his ob- 
jections, he would immediately return 
to New England and proposed that New 
England secede from the United States 
and form a new country. Yet, as I look 
at the men who represent the great 
State of Mississippi in this House and 
in the Senate, I am satisfied that the 
folks in New England still walk the 
streets in the daylight without fear and 
that Mississippi, together with the other 
States, has contributed greatly to the 
welfare of this country. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. In order that the situ- 
ation of the three States just mentioned 
by the gentleman may be considered in 
context, at the time Arizona was ad- 
mitted she had 0.221 of the total United 
States population, Minnesota had 0.547, 
Mississippi had 0.7827. Alaska at the 
present time has only about 0.0853 of 1 
percent of the population of the United 
States. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation, and I am satisfied 
if Alaska had 10 million people, he 
would still be opposed to it. However, 
the figures used by the gentleman are 
very misleading and self-serving. What 
he should do is to submit the population 
of each State upon its admission and 
also the total population of the United 
States. 

Mr. HOSMER. That is incorrect. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. Is it not true that 
conditions today are somewhat different 
from the conditions that existed when 
these States were admitted, in that the 
17th amendment has now been adopted 
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and that there have been no States ad- 
mitted into this Union since the adop- 
tion of the 17th amendment, which so 
drastically changed the method for the 
selection of our United States Senate, 
wherein the Senators today are no 
longer elected by State governments but 
are elected by the people of the States? 
And that therefore their responsibil- 
ity and their accountability are no long- 
er to the State governments but subject 
to the public pressures of the people 
whom they represent and to whom they 
are accountable; that we are no longer 
a Federal type of government and that 
the Senate today no longer seeks to pre- 
serve the rights of the States but instead 
is subject to the wishes and the require- 
ments of their various localities and the 
constituents whom the individual Sena- 
tors represent. 

That makes a tremendous difference 
in the reason for having two Senators 
for each State. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The answer to that is, 
that in the opinion of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PILLIoN] that is a 
condition. It is true there have been no 
States admitted since we changed the 
constitutional manner in which Senators 
are now chosen. But that has no bear- 
ing whatsoever, and I am satisfied that 
it is just another hook on which to 
hang a piece of clothing in an attempt 
to disguise the real reasons for being 


against statehood. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to ask this question. I notice 
that statistics were used a moment ago 
of percentage of population represented 
by these States when they came in. Do 
those figures apply to the population 
in those days or do they apply to the 
population today? Would the gentle- 
man clear that up for the record and 
indicate the number of residents in 
Alaska compared to the number of peo- 
ple in the States that recently came in? 
Would not that bring the discussion 
more into line so that we could under- 
stand the problem? 

Mr.SAYLOR. That is correct. Ithink 
the figures the gentleman read were the 
percentages at the time the States 
came in, 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Is it not 
true that the House of Representatives 
just 8 years ago voted statehood for 
Alaska, when it had 100,000 people, and 
now balks at granting statehood for 
Alaska when it has 212,000 people? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is quite correct, 

Yesterday there were some comments 
made as to whether or not Alaska is 
financially able to support statehood, I 
should like to address the balance of my 
remarks to an affirmative answer to that 
question. In my opinion, Alaska is finan- 
cially able to support statehood, Alas- 
ka’s growth, especially in the last 15 
years of its history, has been tremendous. 

In fiscal year 1942, when the Territory 
had a population of approximately 72, 
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500, the Governor’s annual report to the 
Secretary of the Interior indicates that 
annual receipts were $3,797,863.23 and 
disbursements were $3,648,433.38, with a 
net cash balance of $1,310,015.31 as of 
June 30, 1942. However, the 23d Terri- 
torial Legislature, representing an esti- 
mated population of 212,000 persons, 
convened in Juneau on January 28, 1957, 
for a regular 60-day session and appro- 
priated $36,248,818.38 for the general 
fund and $580,527.95 for the highway 
fund for the biennium ending June 29, 
1959. Thus, assuming that the appro- 
priation for fiscal 1958 would be one-half 
of the biennial figure, or $18,124,409.19, 
it is significant to note that while the 
population has increased 2.9 times in 15 
years, the financial expenses have in- 
creased at a ratio of approximately 4.8 
times during the same period. 

While the foregoing may be a normal 
economic result of population growth, 
the remarkable thing is that, until Pub- 
lic Law 516, 84th Congress, was passed, 
the Territory was prohibited, by its 
organic act of 1912, from incurring any 
indebtedness. And, while the afore- 
mentioned law does allow the Territory 
to borrow on its credit for public im- 
provements, in an amount not to exceed 
$20 million in bonds outstanding at any 
one time, the Territory has not as yet 
chosen to do so, 

Alaska’s vigorous young Governor, 
Mike Stepovich, stated in his inaugural 
address, on June 8, 1957, that he was 
going to have the tax structure of the 
Territory examined. Shortly there- 
after, he appointed a bipartisan group 
composed of 2 Territorial senators and 
2 Territorial representatives, as his ad- 
visory committee for that purpose. 
While the committee has not yet com- 
pleted its work, I have learned that on 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958, Governor 
Stepovich released an interim report 
prepared by the committee stating that 
there is a possibility of a substantial 
surplus in the Territory's general fund. 
This, indeed, is especially encouraging. 

The advisory committee reported that 
after 8 months of the current biennium, 
31.8 percent of the revenues that should 
be collected during the 2-year period 
have been collected, and that the raw- 
fish tax on the 1957 pack would bring 
the amount over the desired 3314 per- 
cent figure. In addition to noting that 
at the present time the Territory's 
budget is in balance, the committee 
stated that the substantial surplus 
should result from oil-lease revenue re- 
turned to the Territory from the Federal 
Government. This came about from the 
enactment of Public Law 85-50 of the 
present 85th Congress which provides 
that 90 percent of the receipts from the 
lease and royalty money paid in for oil 
and gas leases shall go to the Territory 
of Alaska. Since the discovery of oil on 
the Kenai Peninsula last summer, I un- 
derstand that the Anchorage office of the 
Department of Interior’s Bureau of Land 
Management has done more leasing 
business in the past half year or so than 
in the 7 years preceding. As a result, 
the Territory in February received more 
than $1,800,000 from oil-lease income 
for the last 6 months of 1957. The com- 
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mittee anticipates that by July 1, 1958, 
the Territory will have received in excess 
of $4 million from these leases. While 
the committee recognizes that two con- 
tingencies might require an alteration 
in their prediction, they are optimistic 
that they will remain relatively in the 
same status as they have in the past few 
years. These contingencies are: First, 
the size of the 1958 fish pack, which 
cannot be predicted; and, second, the 
possibility of a decrease in the net-in- 
come tax which is dependent upon gov- 
ernment construction in western Alaska. 

Does this not then indicate that the 
Territory of Alaska is financially able 
to care for itself? My opponents would 
say, however, “You have merely shown 
that the Territory can care for itself as 
a Territory. What will happen and how 
will it fare if it becomes a State?” My 
answer to that is that it will fare very 
well and that it will support itself sat- 
isfactorily. 

While it would be somewhat presump- 
tuous to say what the additional ex- 
penses of statehood actually will be, it 
would seem that obvious increases would 
result from the introduction of a judi- 
cial system and from an enlarged legis- 
lature. The Governor's office, with its 
increased duties, would also have 
increased expenses. Other apparent 
extra expenses would result from the 
construction of administrative office 
buildings, and from the development of 
a State land department. The highway 
program could also very well increase 
annual expenditures, especially if the 
present 10 to 1 matching ratio used in 
the Federal Aid Highway Act is modi- 
fied by the statehood bill, 

Undoubtedly, there are other items of 
expense that might accompany the ad- 
vent of statehood, However, a certain 
amount of this total added expense 
would be offset by fines collected from 
the State court system, by sports and 
commercial fish and wildlife licenses, by 
a transfer of a portion of the proceeds 
from the Pribiloff Seal Fisheries to the 
new State as is now proposed in the 
present statehood bills, by forest leases 
from Alaska’s expanding timber indus- 
try, and by Alaska receiving 90 percent 
of the revenue from oil and gas leases 
pursuant to the recent enactment I men- 
tioned previously. In addition, while 
Alaska’s current income is largely de- 
rived from a Territorial income tax, a 
business license tax, a tax on fisheries 
and mines, a liquor and gasoline tax, and 
from oil and gas leases, nevertheless, it 
should be remembered that all meth- 
ods of increasing the sovereignty’s rev- 
enue have not been exhausted. Thus, 
as Alaska grows as a State under a new 
American flag, so too will its tax base 
broaden in keeping with its expanding 
economy. In that regard it is interest- 
ing to note that, in 1957, Alaska had a 
higher, per capita general revenue than 
did 39 of the existing States. Surely 
then, Alaska will be able to flourish un= 
der the banner of statehood. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I was tem- 
porarily detained outside of the Cham- 
ber and did not hear the gentleman’s ex- 
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cellent approach to the mineral-lease 
part, I understand he took some issue 
with a letter I had written to the mem- 
bership some days ago on this subject. 
Does the gentleman question the accu- 
racy of anything stated in that letter? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I certainly do. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Will the gen- 
tleman kindly state what that is? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I stated that before. I 
am sorry the gentleman was not here 
while I was speaking with regard to that 
letter. I saw him in the back of the 
Chamber. I called his attention to the 
fact that he said it was a giveaway, and 
I called attention to the fact that he 
must have been here and voted for a law 
under whose provisions we have already 
given to the Territory of Alaska 90 per- 
cent of the income from mineral leases, 
and that this bill which we now have be- 
fore us is more stringent than the pres- 
ent mining laws. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man does not question the accuracy; he 
just says that I said it was a giveaway. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I certainly have. I 
questioned the accuracy of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Does the 
gentleman question the accuracy of this 
statement? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I refuse to yield any 
further. I made the statement while 
the gentleman was here. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I rather ex- 
pected the gentleman would when we 
got down to it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-three 
Members are present, not a quorum, 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 70] 
Alger Edmondson Machrowicz 
Allen, Calif. Engle Magnuson 
Auchincloss Evins Miller, Calif 
Bass, Tenn. Granahan orris 
Bates Grant O'Brien, Ill 
Belcher Gray Powell 
Blatnik Gregory Prouty 
Bonner Gross Radwan 
Breeding Gubser Rains 
Brooks, La. Haskell Riley 
Buckley Hays, Ark. Robeson, Va. 
Burdick Hillin. Scott, N.C. 
Byrnes, Wis Holifield Sheppard 
Ca) n James Shuford 
Celler Jenkins Sieminski 
Christopher Kearney Siler 
Clark Kearns Smith, Miss. 
Collier Keating Spence 
Colmer uczynski Teague, Tex. 
Dawson, Ill Knutson ble 
Dent Krueger Van Pelt 
Dies rd Vursell 
Dowdy Lennon Watts 
Durham Lesinski Westland 
Eberharter Libonati Withrow 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7999) to provide for the admis- 
sion of the State of Alaska into the 
Union, and finding itself without a quo- 
rum, he had directed the roll to be called, 
when 354 Members responded to their 
names, a quorum, and he submitted here- 
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with the names of the absentees to be 
spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, some 
people have raised the question as to 
what has been required of the 35 States 
to be admitted to the Union. 

The following are the provisions estab- 
lishing the method of Federal approval 
of State constitutions as contained in the 
enabling acts of States admitted to the 
Union from 1791 to 1910: 

1-2. NEW MEXICO-ARIZONA (INITIAL ACT) 
(a) The act of June 16, 1906 (34 Stat. 267, 
278, 280-281) 

(Nore.—The act of June 16, 1906, consti- 
tuted enabling legislation for the people of 
Oklahoma and the Indian Territory, and en- 
abling legislation for the people of New 
Mexico and of Arizona. Merger of the 2 
Territories into 1 State turned on approval by 
the people of such merger; the merger havy- 
ing been rejected, subsequent enabling legis- 
lation, in 1910—as extracted hereafter—pro- 
vided for individual statehood for the 2 
Territories.) 

“Sec. 23. That the inhabitants of all that 
part of the United States now constituting 
the Territory of Arizona and New Mexico, as 
at present described, may become the State 
of Arizona, as hereinafter provided.” 

. > > * * 

“Sec. 26. And if the constitution and gov- 
ernment of said proposed State are republi- 
can in form, and if the provisions in this act 
have been complied’ with in the formation 
thereof, it shall be the duty of the President 
of the United States, within 20 days from 
the receipt of the certificate of the result of 
said election and the statement of the votes 
cast thereon and a copy of said constitution, 
articles, propositions and ordinances from 
said board, to issue his proclamation an- 
nouncing the result of said election, and 
thereupon the proposed State shall be deem- 
ed admitted by Congress into the Union, 
under and by virtue of this act, under the 
name of Arizona, on an equal footing with 
the original States, from and after the date 
of said proclamation, * * +,” 


NEW MEXICO (SUBSEQUENT ACT) 


(b) The Act of June 20, 1910 (36 Stat. 557 
and 560) 


“SECTION 1. That the qualified electors of 
the Territory of New Mexico are hereby au- 
thorized to vote for and choose delegates to 
form a constitutional convention for said 
Territory for the purpose of framing a con- 
stitution for the proposed State of New 
Mexico. * .“ 

* * * * 7 

“Sec. 4. That when said constitution and 
such provisions thereof as have been sep- 
arately submitted shall have been duly rati- 
fied by the people of New Mexico as aforesaid, 
a certified copy of the same shall be sub- 
mitted to the President of the United States 
and to Congress for approval, together with 
the statement of the votes cast thereon and 
upon any provisions thereof which were 
separately submitted to and voted upon by 
the people. And if Congress and the Presi- 
dent approve said constitution and the said 
separate provisions thereof, or, if the Presi- 
dent approves the same and Congress fails 
to disapprove the same during the next reg- 
ular session thereof, then * * * the Gov- 
ernor * * * shall * * * issue his proclama- 
tion for the election of State and county 
Officers, * * .” 

“Sec. 5. * * when said election * * * 
shall be held and returns thereof made 
* * * the Governor * * shall certify the 
result of said election * * * to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who thereupon 
shall immediately issue his proclamation an- 
nouncing the result of said election so as- 
certained, and upon the issuance of said 
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proclamation by the President of the United 
States the proposed State of New Mexico 
shall be deemed admitted by Congress into 
the Union, by virtue of this act, on an equal 
footing with the other States. .“ 


(C) ARIZONA (SUBSEQUENT ACT) 


The Act of June 20, 1910 (36 Stat. 557, 568, 
571, 572) 
. * * * . 

“Sec. 19. That the qualified electors of the 
Territory of Arizona are hereby authorized to 
vote for and choose delegates to form a con- 
stitutional convention for said Territory for 
the purpose of framing a constitution for 
the proposed State of Arizona.” 

. * . . ° 

“Sec, 22. That when said constitution and 
such provisions thereof as have been sep- 
arately submitted shall have been duly rati- 
fied by the people of Arizona as aforesaid, a 
certified copy of the same shall be submitted 
to the President of the United States and to 
Congress for approval, together with the 
statement of the votes cast thereon and 
upon any provisions thereof which were 
separately submitted to and voted upon by 
the people. And if Congress and the Presi- 
dent approve said constitution and the said 
separate provisions thereof, or, if the Presi- 
dent approves the same and Congress fails 
to disapprove the same during the next reg- 
ular session thereof, then * * * the Gov- 
ernor * * * shall * * * issue his proclama- 
tion for the election of State and county 
Officers, © & * n 

“Sec, 23. * * * when said election“ 
shall be held and returns thereof made * * * 
the Governor * * * shall certify the result 
of said election * * to the President of 
the United States, who thereupon shall im- 
mediately issue his proclamation announc- 
ing the result of said election so ascertained 
and upon the issuance of said proclamation 
by the President of the United States the 
proposed State of Arizona shall be deemed 
admitted by Congress into the Union, by 
virtue of this act, on an equal footing with 
the other States .“ 


3, OKLAHOMA 
The act of June 16, 1906 (34 Stat. 267, 271) 


“SECTION 1. That the inhabitants of all that 
part of the area of the United States now 
constituting the Territory of Oklahoma and 
the Indian Territory, as at present described, 
may adopt a constitution and become the 
State of Oklahoma, as hereinafter provided: 
sec # 

. . * . . 


“Sec. 4. . And if the constitution 
and government of said proposed State are 
republican in form, and if the provisions in 
this act have been complied with in the 
formation thereof, it shall be the duty of 
the President of the United States, within 
20 days from the receipt of the certificate of 
the result of said election and the statement 
of votes cast thereon and a copy of said 
constitution, articles, propositions, and ordi- 
nances, to issue his proclamation announc- 
ing the result of said election; and there- 
upon the proposed State of Oklahoma shall 
be deemed admitted by Congress into the 
Union, under and by virtue of this Act, on 
an equal footing with the original States, 
„ „ * 


4. UTAH 
The act of July 16, 1894 (28 Stat. 107 and 
109) 


“Src. 1. That the inhabitants of all that 
part of the area of the United States now 
constituting the Territory of Utah, as at 
present described, may become the State of 
Utah, as hereinafter provided.” 

* * * * * 

“Src. 4. . And if the constitution 
and government of said proposed State are 
republican in form, and if all the provisions 
of this act have been complied with in the 
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formation thereof, it shall be the duty of 
the President of the United States to issue 
his proclamation announcing the result of 
said election, and thereupon the proposed 
State of Utah shall be deemed admitted by 
Congress into the Union, under and by virtue 
of this act, on an equal footing with the 
original States, from and after the date of 
said proclamation.” 
5. IDAHO 
The act of July 3, 1890 (26 Stat. 215) 
(From preamble) 

“Whereas the people of the Territory of 
Idaho did, on the fourth day of July 1889, by 
convention of delegates called and assembled 
for that purpose, form for themselves a con- 
stitution, which constitution was ratified 
and adopted by the people of said Territory 
at an election held therefor on the first Tues- 
day in November 1899, which constitution is 
republican in form and is in conformity 
with the Constitution of the United States; 
and 

“Whereas said convention of the people of 
said Territory have asked the admission of 
said Territory into the Union of States on an 
equal footing with the original States in all 
respects whatever: Therefore 

“SECTION 1. The State of Idaho is hereby 
declared admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States in all 
respects whatever; and that the constitution 
which the people of Idaho haye formed for 
themselves be, and the same is hereby, ac- 
cepted, ratified, and confirmed.” 

. * * * . 
6. WYOMING 
The act of July 10, 1890 (26 Stat. 222) 
(From preambie) 


“Whereas the people of the Territory of 
Wyoming did, on the 30th day of September 
1889, by a convention of delegates called and 
assembled for that purpose, form for them- 
selves a constitution, which constitution was 
ratified and adopted by the people of said 
Territory at an election held thereof on the 
first Tuesday in November 1899, which con- 
stitution is republican in form and is in con- 
formity with the Constitution of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas said convention of the people of 
said Territory have asked the admission of 
said Territory into the Union of States on an 
equal footing with the original States in all 
respects whatever: Therefore 

“SECTION 1. The State of Wyoming Is 
hereby declared to be a State of the United 
States of America, and is hereby declared 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States in all respects what- 
ever; and that the constitution which the 
people of Wyoming have formed for them- 
selves be. and the same is hereby accepted, 
ratified, and confirmed.” 


9-10. NORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, AND WASHINGTON 
The act of February 22, 1889 (25 Stat. 676 
and 679) 

“SECTION 1. That the inhabitants of all 
that part of the area of the United States 
now constituting the Territories of Dakota, 
Montana, and Washington, as at present de- 
scribed, may become the States of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Wash- 
ington, respectively, as hereinafter provided. 

> * u > > 

“Sec. 8. * * and if the constitutions and 
governments of said proposed States are 
republican in form, and if all the provisions 
of this act have been complied with in the 
formation thereof, it shall be the duty of the 
President of the United States to issue his 
proclamation announcing the result of the 
election in each, and thereupon the proposed 
States which have adopted constitutions and 
formed State governments as herein pro- 
vided shall be deemed admitted by Congress 
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into the Union under and by virtue of this 
act on an equal footing with the original 
States from and after the date of said proc- 
lamation,” 

11. COLORADO 


The act of March 3, 1875 (18 Stat. 474 and 
475) 


“Section 1, That the inhabitants of the 
Territory of Colorado included in the boun- 
daries hereinafter described be, and they are 
hereby authorized to form for themselves, 
out of said Territory, a State government, 
with the name of the State of Colorado; 
which State, when formed, shall be admitted 
into the Union upon an equal footing with 
the original States in all respects whatso- 
ever, as hereinafter provided.” 

* * * * 0 

“Sec. 5. That in case the constitution and 
State government shall be formed for the 
people of said Territory of Colorado, in com- 
pliance with the provisions of this act * * +; 
and if a majority of legal votes shall be cast 
for said constitution in said proposed State, 
the said acting governor shall certify the 
same to the President of the United States, 
together with a copy of said constitution and 
ordinances; whereupon it shall be the duty 
of President of the United States to issue 
his proclamation declaring the State ad- 
mitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States, without any fur- 
ther action whatever on the part of Con- 
gress.” 

12. NEVADA 


(a) The act of April 19, 1864 (13 Stat. 47, 
48-49) 

“SECTION 1. That the inhabitants of that 
portion of the Territory of Nevada included 
in the boundaries hereinafter designated be, 
and they are hereby, authorized to form for 
themselves, out of sald Territory, a State gov- 
ernment, with the name aforesaid, which 
said State, when formed, shall be admitted 
into the Union upon an equal footing with 
the original States, in all respects whatso- 
ever.” 

* > 7 * . 


“Sec. 5. And be it jurther enacted, that in 
case a constitution and State government 
shall be formed for the people of said Terri- 
tory of Nevada, in compliance with the pro- 
visions of this act * * * and if a majority 
of legal votes shall be cast for said constitu- 
tion in said proposed State, the said acting 
governor shall certify the same to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, together with a 
copy of said constitution and ordinances; 
whereupon it shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to issue his proc- 
lamation declaring the State admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States, without any further action 
whatever on the part of Congress.” 

13. NEBRASKA 
The act of April 19, 1864 (13 Stat. 47, 48-49) 

“SECTION 1. That the inhabitants of that 
portion of the Territory of Nebraska included 
in the boundaries hereinafter designated be, 
and they are hereby, authorized to form for 
themselves a constitution and State govern- 
ment, with the name aforesaid, which State, 
when so formed, shall be admitted to the 
Union as hereinafter provided.” 

* 2 * * * 


“Src. 5. And be it further endcted, that in 
case a constitution and State government 
shall be formed for the people of said Terri- 
tory of Nebraska in compliance with the pro- 
visions of this act * * * and if a majority 
of legal votes shall be cast for said constitu- 
tion in said proposed State, the said acting 
governor shall certify the same to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, together with a 
copy of said constitution and ordinances; 
whereupon it shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to issue his proc- 
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lamation declaring the State admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States, without any further action 
whatever on the part of Congress.” 

Nore.—President Andrew Johnson re- 
turned to the Senate unsigned and with his 
objections thereto the original Nebraska en- 
abling acts; thereupon the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1867 passed, two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate agreeing, thereto, an Admission Act for 
the State of Nebraska; on February 9, 1867, 
the House, in turn, two-thirds of the Mem- 
bers agreeing, passed the 

(b) Act of February 9, 1867 (14 Stat. 391) 

“Secrion 1. That the Constitution and 
State government which the people of Ne- 
braska have formed for themselves be, and 
the same is hereby, accepted, ratified, and 
confirmed, and that the said State of Ne- 
braska shall be, and is hereby declared to be, 
one of the United States of America, and is 
hereby admitted into the Union upon an 
equal footing with the original States in all 
respects whatsoever.” 

* * + -. » 

“Sec, 3. And be it further enacted, That 
this act shall not take effect except upon 
the fundamental condition that within the 
State of Nebraska there shall be no denial of 
the elective franchise, or of any other right, 
to any person, by reason of race or color, 
excepting Indians not taxed; and upon the 
further fundamental condition that the leg- 
islature of said State, by a solemn public act, 
shall declare the assent of said State to the 
said fundamental condition and shall trans- 
mit to the President of the United States 
an authentic copy of said act; upon re- 
ceipt thereof thhe President, by proclama- 
tion, shall forthwith announce the fact, 
whereupon said fundamental condition shall 
be held as a part of the organic law of the 
State; and thereupon, and without any fur- 
ther proceeding on the part of Congress, the 
admission of said State into the Union shall 
be considered as complete. Said State legis- 
lature shall be convened by the Territorial 
governor within 30 days after the passage of 
this act, to act upon the condition submitted 
herein.” 

14. WEST VIRGINIA 
The act of December 13, 1862 (12 Stat. 
633-634) 
(From preamble) 

“Whereas the people inhabiting that por- 
tion of Virginia known as West Virginia, 
did, * * * frame for themselves the con- 
stitution * * * and whereas * * * the said 
constitution was approved and adopted 
and whereas the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia * * * did give its consent to the 
formation of a new State within the juris- 
diction of the said State of Virginia, to be 
known by the name of West Virginia * è * 
and whereas both the convention and the 
legislature aforesaid have requested that the 
new State should be admitted into the 
Union, and the constitution aforesaid being 
republican in form, Congress doth hereby 
consent that the said 48 counties may be 
formed into a separate and independent 
State. Therefore— 

“SECTION 1. The State of West Virginia be, 
and is hereby, declared to be one of the 
United States of America, and admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing with the orig- 
inal States in all respects whatever * +; 
Provided, Always that this act shall not take 
effect until after the proclamation of the 
President of the United States hereinafter 
provided for. 

* 


. . > . 

INorz.— The second paragraph of this Ad- 
mission Act contained the language of a 
proposed change in the Constitution of the 
State of West Virginia having to do with 
the status of slaves and the children of 
slaves.] 
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“Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That when- 
ever the people of West Virginia shall, 
through their said convention, * * * ratify 
the change aforesaid, * * * it shall be law- 
ful for the President of the United States to 
issue a proclamation stating the fact, and 
thereupon this act shall take effect and be 
in force from and after 60 days from the 
date of said proclamation.” 

[Norx.— On April 20, 1863, President Abra- 
ham Lincoln, in pursuance of the authority 
vested in him by the act of December 31, 
1862, upon finding “proof of a compliance 
with that condition” described in the 1862 
act did declare the 1862 act effective and in 
force from and after 60 days from April 20, 
1863.] 

15. KANSAS 
The act of January 29, 1861 (12 Stat. 126-127) 
(From preamble) 

“Whereas the people of the Territory of 
Kansas * * * did form for themselves a 
constitution and State government, republi- 
can in form, which was ratified and adopted 
by the people * * * and the said conven- 
tion has, in their name and behalf, asked the 
Congress of the United States to admit the 
said Territory into the Union as a State on 
an equal footing with the other States: 
Therefore 

“SECTION 1. The State of Kansas shall be, 
and is hereby declared to be, one of the 
United States of America, and admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States, in all respects. 

. 


. > * ` 
16. OREGON 
The act of February 14, 1859 (11 Stat. 683) 
(From preamble) 


“Whereas the people of Oregon have 
framed, ratified, and adopted a constitution 
of State government which is republican in 
form, and in conformity with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and have applied 
for admission into the Union on an equal 
footing with the other States: Therefore— 

“SECTION 1. Oregon be, and she is hereby, 
received into the Union on an equal footing 
with the other States in all respects what- 
ever, with the following boundaries * .“ 


17. MINNESOTA 
(a) The act of February 26, 1857 (11 Stat. 
166) 


“SECTION 1. The inhabitants of that por- 
tion of the Territory of Minnesota which is 
embraced within the following limitation, 
* + * be and they are hereby authorized to 
form for themselves a constitution and a 
State government, by the name of the State 
of Minnesota, and to come into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original States, 
according to the Federal Constitution.” 

„ . * . * 
(b) The act of May 11, 1858 (11 Stat. 285) 
(From preamble) 

“Whereas * * * the people of said Terri- 
tory (Minnesota) did, * * * form for them- 
selves a constitution and State government, 
which is republican in form, and was ratified 
and adopted by the people * * * for that 
purpose: therefore 

“SECTION 1. The State of Minnesota shall 
be one, and is hereby declared to be one, of 
the United States of America, and admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States in all respects whatever.” 


18. CALIFORNIA 
The act of September 9, 1850 (9 Stat. 452- 
453) 


(From preamble) 

Whereas the people of California have pre- 
pared a constitution and asked admission 
into the Union, which constitution was sub- 
mitted to Congress by the President of the 
United States, by message dated February 
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18, 1850, and which, on due examination, is 
found to be republican in its form of govern- 
ment. 

“SECTION 1. The State of California shall 
be one, and is hereby declared to be one, of 
the United States of America, and admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States in all respects whatever.” 

* * 7 * * 

“Sec. 3. * * Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed as recog- 
nizing or rejecting the propositions tendered 
by the people of California as articles of 
compact in the ordinance adopted by the 
convention which formed the constitution 
of that State. 

19. WISCONSIN 
(a) The act of August 6, 1846 (9 Stat. 56) 

“Sec. 1. The people of the Territory of 
Wisconsin be, and they are hereby author- 
ized to form a constitution and State gov- 
ernment, for the purpose of being admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States in all respects whatsoever, 
by name of the State of Wisconsin, with the 
following boundaries, .“ 

(Ù) The act of May 29, 1848 (9 Stat. 233) 
(From preamble) 

Whereas the people of the territory of 
Wisconsin did, * * * form for themselves a 
constitution and State government, which 
said constitution is republican, and said 
convention having asked the admission of 
said Territory into the Union as a State, 
on an equal footing with the original State: 

“Sec. 1. The State of Wisconsin be, and 
is hereby, admitted to be one of the United 
States of America, and is hereby admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States in all respects what- 
ever +o en 


20-21. FLORIDA AND IOWA 


(a) The act of March 3, 1845 (5 Stat. 
742-743) 
(From preamble) 

Whereas the people of the Territory of 
Towa did, * * * form for themselves a con- 
stitution and State government; and where- 
as, the people of the Territory of Florida did, 
in like manner, * * * form for themselves 
a constitution and State government, both 
of which said constitutions are republican; 
and said conventions having asked the ad- 
mission of their respective Territories into 
the Union as States, on equal footing with 
the original States; 

“SECTION 1. The States of Iowa and Florida 
be, and the same are hereby, declared to be 
States of the United States of America, and 
are hereby admitted into the Union on equal 
footing with the original States in all re- 
spects whatsoever.” 

» * * » * 

“Sec. 7. * * * Provided, That the ordi- 
nance of the convention that formed the con- 
stitution of Iowa, and which is appended to 
the said constitution, shall not be deemed 
or taken to have any effect or validity, or 
to be recognized as in any manner obligatory 
upon the Government of the United States,” 

IOWA 
(Subsequent act) 
(b) The act of December 28, 1846 
(9 Stat, 117) 
(From preamble) 

“Whereas the people of the Territory of 
Iowa did, * * form for themselves a con- 
stitution and State government—which con- 
stitution is republican in its character and 
features—and said convention has asked 
admission of said Territory into the Union 
as a State, on an equal footing with the 
original States * *: Therefore 

“SECTION 1. The State of Iowa shall be 
one, and is hereby declared to be one, of 
the United States of America, and admitted 
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into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States in all respects whatsoever.” 


22. TEXAS 
(a) Act of March 1, 1845 (5 Stat. 797-798) 


(Joint resolution for annexing Texas to 
the United States) 


“SECTION 1. Congress doth consent that the 
Territory properly included within, and 
rightfully belonging to the Republic of 
Texas, may be erected into a new State, to 
be called the State of Texas, with a republi- 
can form of government to be adopted by 
the people of said republic, by deputies in 
convention assembled, with the consent of 
the existing government, in order that the 
same may be admitted as one of the States 
of this Union.” 

“Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That 
the foregoing consent of Congress is given 
upon the following conditions, and with the 
following guaranties, to wit: First, * * * 
and the constitution thereof, with the proper 
evidence of its adoption by the people of 
said Republic of Texas, shall be transmitted 
to the President of the United States, to be 
laid before Congress for its final action on 
or before the first day of January 1846. * * * 
Third. New States, of convenient size, not 
exceeding four in number, in addition to 
said State of Texas, and having sufficient 
population, may hereafter, by the consent 
of said State, be formed out of the Territory 
thereof, which shall be entitled to admission 
under the provisions of the Federal constitu- 
tion. * * #”" \ 

“Src. 3. And be it further resolved, That 
if the President of the United States shall 
in his judgment and discretion deem it most 
advisable, instead of submitting the fore- 
going resolution to the Republic of Texas, 
as an overture on the part of the United 
States for admission, to negotiate with that 
Republic; then be it 

“Resolved, That a State, to be formed out 
of the present Republic of Texas, 
shall be admitted into the Union by virtue 
of this act, on an equal footing with the ex- 
isting States, as soon as the terms and con- 
ditions of such admission, and the cession 
of the remaining of Texan territory to the 
United States shall be agreed upon by the 
Governments of Texas and the United States: 
And, that the sum of $100,000 be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated to defray the 
expenses of missions and negotiations, to 
agree upon the terms of admission and ces- 
sion, either by treaty to be submitted to the 
Senate, or by articles to be submitted by the 
1 a of Congress, as the President may 

ect.” 


(0) The act of December 29, 1845 (9 Stat. 
108) 


(From preamble of joint resolution) 


“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States * * * did consent that the territory 
properly included within, and rightfully be- 
longing to, the Republic of Texas, might be 
erected into a new State, to be called “The 
State of Texas,’ with a republican form of 
government, to be adopted by the people of 
said republic, * * * with the consent of the 
existing government, in order that the same 
might be admitted as one of the States of the 
Union; * * * and whereas the people of the 
said Republic of Texas, * * * did adopt a 
constitution, and erect a new State with a 
republican form of government * * * and 
whereas the said constitution, with the 
proper evidence of its adoption by the people 
of the Republic of Texas has been trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States 
and laid before Congress, in conformity to 
the provisions of said joint resolution: 
Therefore 

“SECTION 1. The State of Texas shall be 
one, and is hereby declared to be one, of the 
United States of America, and admitted into 
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the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States in all respects whatever.” 


23. MICHIGAN 
(a) The act of June 15, 1836 (5 Stat. 49-50) 
* * . . * 


“Sec.2. And be it further enacted, That 
the constitution and State government 
which the people of Michigan have formed 
for themselves be, and the same is hereby, 
accepted, ratified, and confirmed; and that 
the said State of Michigan shall be, and is 
hereby, declared to be one of the United 
States of America, and is hereby admitted 
into the Union upon an equal footing with 
the original States in all respects whatso- 
ever .“ 

Norn.— There is omitted here quotation of 
language in a proviso of section 2 which 
constitutes an express condition precedent to 
admission of recognition by the proposed 
State of the boundaries as described there- 
in 


4 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, 
as a compliance with the fundamental con- 
dition of admission contained in the last 
preceding section of this act, the boundaries 
of the said State of Michigan, as in that sec- 
tion described, declared, and established, 
shall receive the assent of a convention of 
delegates elected by the people of the said 
State, for the sole purpose of giving the as- 
sent herein required; and as soon as the 
assent herein required shall be given, the 
President of the United States shall an- 
mounce the same by proclamation; and 
thereupon, and without any further proceed- 
ings on the part of Congress, the admission 
of the said State into the Union as one of the 
United States of America, on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States in all respects 


whatever shall be considered as complete, 
eee” 


(b) The act of January 26, 1837 
(5 Stat. 144) 
From preamble) 

“Whereas, in pursuance of the act of Con- 
gress of June 18, 1836. * a conven- 
tion of delegates. * * * did, on the 15th 
of December 1836 assent to the provisions of 
said act, therefore: 

“Section 1. The State of Michigan shall 
be one, and is hereby declared to be one, of 
the United States of America, and admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States, in all respects whatever.” 

24. ARKANSAS 
The act of June 15, 1836 (5 Stat. 50, 51-52) 
(From preamble) 

“Whereas, the people of the Territory of 
Arkansas, did, * * * form for themselves a 
constitution and State government, which 
constitution and State government, so 
formed is republican: * * * and the said 
convention have in their behalf, asked the 
Congress of the United States to admit the 
said Territory into the Union as a State, on 
an equal footing with the original States: 

“SECTION 1. The State of Arkansas shall be 
one, and is hereby declared to be one of the 
United States of America, and admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States in all respects whatever * * *.” 

. * . . . 

“Sec. 8, And be it further enacted, * * * 
nothing in this act shall be construed as an 
assent by Congress to all or to any of the 
propositions contained in the ordinance of 
the said convention of the people of 
Arkansas, * * *.” 

25. MISSOURI 
(a) The act of March 6, 1820 (3 Stat. 545, 
546-547, 548) 

“SECTION 1. The inhabitants of that por- 
tion of the Missouri territory included 
within the boundaries hereinafter desig- 
nated, be, and they are hereby, authorized to 
form for themselves a constitution and State 
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government, and to assume such name as 
they shall deem proper; and the said State, 
when formed, shall be admitted into the 
Union, upon an equal footing with the origi- 
nal States, in all respects whatsoever.” 
* > . * . 
“Src. 4. And be it further enacted, * * * 
and (the convention) shall then form * * * 
a constitution and State government: Pro- 
vided, That the same, whenever formed, shall 
be republican and not repugnant to the Con- 
stitution of the United States:: 
* * . * * 
“Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That 
in case a constitution and State government 
shall be formed for the people of said Terri- 
tory of Missouri, the said convention or rep- 
resentative, as soon thereafter as may be, 
shall cause a true and attested copy of such 
constitution, or frame of State government, 
as shall be formed or provided, to be trans- 
mitted to Congress.“ 
* * * . . 


(b) The act of March 2, 1821 (3 Stat. 645) 


“Resolved * * * that Missouri shall be ad- 
mitted into this Union on an equal footing 
with the original States, in all respects what- 
ever, upon the fundamental condition, that 
the 4th clause of the 26th section of the third 
article of the constitution submitted on the 
part of said State to Congress, shall never be 
construed to authorize the passage of any 
law, and that no law shall be passed in con- 
formity thereto, by which any citizens, or 
either of the States in this Union, shall be 
excluded from the enjoyment of any of the 
privileges and immunities to which such 
citizen is entitled under the Constitution of 
the United States: Provided, That the legis- 
lature of said State by a solemn public act, 
shall declare the assent of said State of the 
said fundamental condition, and shall trans- 
mit to the President of the United States, on 
or before the fourth Monday in November 
next, an authentic copy of the said act; upon 
the receipt whereof, the President, by procla- 
mation, shall announce the fact; whereupon, 
and without any further proceeding on the 
part of Congress, the admission of the said 
State into this Union shall be considered as 
complete.” 

26. MAINE 
The act of March 3, 1820 (3 Stat. 544) 
(From preamble) 

“Whereas by an act of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, passed on the 19th day of June, in 
the year 1819, entitled ‘an act relating to the 
separation of the district of Maine from 
Massachusetts proper, and forming the same 
into a separate and independent State, the 
people of that part of Massachusetts hereto- 
fore known as the district of Maine, did, with 
the consent of the legislature of said State 
of Massachusetts, form themselves into an 
independent State, and did establish a con- 
stitution for the government of the same, 
agreeably to the provisions of said act— 
Therefore, 

“SECTION 1, That from and after the 15th 
day of March, in the year 1820, the State of 
Maine is hereby declared to be one of the 
United States of America, and admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing with the origi- 
nal States, in all respects whatever.” 


27. ALABAMA 
(a) The act of March 2, 1819 (3 Stat. 489- 
492) 


“SECTION 1. The inhabitants of the terri- 
tory of Alabama be, and they are hereby, 
authorized to form for themselves a consti- 
tution and State government, and to assume 
such name as they may deem proper; and 
that the said territory when formed into a 
State, shall be admitted into the Union, 
upon the same footing with the original 
States, in all respects whatever.” 
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“Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, that, in 
case the said convention shall form a con- 
stitution and State government for the peo- 
ple of the territory of Alabama, the said con- 
vention, as soon thereafter as may be, shall 
cause a true and attested copy of such con- 
stitution or frame of government as shall be 
formed or provided, to be transmitted to 
Congress, for its approbation.” 


(b) The act of December 14, 1819 (3 Stat. 
608) 


(From preamble of resolution of admission) 


“Whereas * the people of the Ala- 
bama territory * * * did * * * form for 
themselves a constitution and State govern- 
ment, which constitution and State govern- 
ment, so formed, is republican, and in con- 
formity to the principles of the articles of 
the compact between the original States and 
the people and States in the territory north- 
west of the river Ohio, passed on the 13th 
day of July 1787, as far as the same have 
been extended to the said territory, by the 
articles of agreement betwen the United 
States and the State of Georgia:— 

“Resolved * * * the State of Alabama 
shall be one, and is hereby declared to be 
one, of the United States of America, and 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States, in all respects 
whatever.” 

28. ILLINOIS 
The act of April 18, 1818 (3 Stat. 428-430) 

“SECTION 1. The inhabitants of the terri- 
tory of Illinois be, and they are hereby, au- 
thorized to form for themselves a constitu- 
tion and State government, and to assume 
such name as they shall deem proper; and 
the said State, when formed shall be admit- 
ted into the Union upon the same footing 
with the original States, in all respects what- 
ever.“ 

* * > * . 

“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, * + + 
said representatives * * * shall then form 
for the people of said Territory a constitu- 
tion and State government: Provided, That 
the same, whenever formed, shall be repub- 
lican and not repugnant to the ordinance 
of the 13th of July, 1787, between the origi- 
nal States and the people and States of the 
Territory northwest of the river Ohio; ex- 
cepting so much of said articles as relate to 
the boundaries of the State therein to be 
formed: And provided also, That it shall ap- 
pear * * that there are, within the pro- 
posed State, not less than 40,000 inhabi- 
tants.” 

29. MISSISSIPPI 


(a) The act of March 1, 1817 (3 Stat. 348- 
349) 


“SECTION 1. The inhabitants of the western 
part of the Mississippi Territory be, and they 
hereby are, authorized to form for them- 
selves a constitution and State government, 
and to assume such name as they shall deem 
proper; and the said State, when formed, 
shall be admitted into the Union upon the 
same footing with the original States, in all 
respects whatever.” 

> * . > . 

“Sec, 4. * members of the (constitu- 
tional) convention * * * when met, shall 
first determine, * * * whether it be or be 
not expedient * to form a constitu- 
tion * * * and if it be determined to be 
expedient, the convention shall be, and 
hereby are, authorized to form a constitu- 
tion and State government: Provided, That 
the same, when formed, shall be republican, 
and not repugnant to the principles of the 
ordinance of the 13th of July, 1787, between 
the people and States of the territory north- 
west of the river Ohio, so far as the same 
has been extended to the said territory by 
the articles of agreement between the United 
States and the State of Georgia, or of the 
Constitution of the United States: .“ 
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(b) The act of December 10, 1817 (43 Stat. 
474, 473) 
(From preamble of resolution) 

Whereas * * * the people of the western 
part of the Mississippi Territory * * * 
did * * * form for themselves a constitu- 
tion and State government, which constitu- 
tion and State government so formed, is re- 
publican, and in conformity to the prin- 
ciples of the articles of compact between 
the original States and the people and States 
in the territory northwest of the river Ohio, 
passed on the 13th day of July, 1787. 

“Resolved * * the State of Mississippi 
shall be one, and is hereby declared to be 
one, of the United States of America, and ad- 
mitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States, in all respects 
whatever.” 

30. INDIANA 

(a) The act of April 19, 1816 (3 Stat. 289-290) 

“SECTION 1. The inhabitants of the terri- 
tory of Indiana be, and they are hereby au- 
thorized to form for themselves a constitu- 
tion and State government, and to assume 
such name as they shall deem proper; and 
the said State, when formed, shall be ad- 
mitted into the union upon the same foot- 
ing with the original States, in all respects 
whatever.” 

* * > * . 

“Src, 4. * * members of the (constitu- 
tional) convention * * * when met, shall 
first determine, * * * whether it be, or be 
not expedient, at that time, to form a con- 
stitution and State government * * * Pro- 
vided, That the same, whenever formed, 
shall be republican, and not repugnant to 
those articles of the ordinance of the 13th 
of July, 1787, which are declared to be ir- 
revocable between the original States, and 
the people and States of the territory north- 
west of the river Ohio; excepting so much of 
said articles as relate to the boundaries of 
the States therein to be formed.” 


* * * * = 


(b) The act of December 11, 1816 (3 Stat.) 
399-400 


(From preamble of resolution) 


“Whereas * * * the people of said territory 
did * * * form for themselves a constitution 
and State government, which constitution 
and State government, so formed, is repub- 
lican, and in conformity with the principles 
of the articles of compact between the 

States and the people and States in 
the territory northwest of the river Ohio, 
passed on the 13th day of July, 1787. 

“SECTION 1. Resolved, The State of In- 
diana shall be one, and is hereby declared 
to be one, of the United States of America, 
and admitted into the union on an equal 
footing with the original States, in all re- 
spects whatever.” 


31. LOUISIANA 
The act of February 20, 1811 (2 Stat. 641-643) 


“Section 1, The inhabitants of that part 
of the territory or country ceded under the 
name of Louisiana, by the treaty made at 
Paris on the 13th day of April, 1803, between 
the United States and France * * * be, 
and they are hereby authorized to form for 
themselves a constitution and State govern- 
ment and to assume such name as they deem 
proper, under the provisions and upon the 
conditions hereinafter mentioned.” 

* . * . . 


“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That in 
case the (constitutional) convention shall 
declare its assent, in behalf of the people of 
said Territory, to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and shall form a 
constitution and state government for the 
people of said Territory of Orleans, the said 
convention, as soon thereafter as may be, is 
hereby required to cause to be transmitted to 
Congress the instrument, by which its assent 
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to the Constitution of the United States is 
thus given and declared, and also a true and 
attested copy of such constitution or frame 
of State government, as shall be formed and 
provided by said convention, and if the same 
shall not be disapproved by Congress, at their 
next session after the receipt thereof, the said 
State shall be admitted into the Union, upon 
the same footing with the original States.” 
. . * > * 
“Sec. 3. members of the (constitu- 
tional) convention * * * when met, shall 
first determine * * * whether it be expedi- 
ent or not, at that time, to form a constitu- 
tion and State government, for the people of 
said Territory: Provided, That the constitu- 
tion to be formed, in virtue of the authority 
herein given, shall be republican, and con- 
sistent with the Constitution of the United 
States; that it shall contain the fundamental 
principles of civil and religious liberty * * *;” 
(further stipulated requirements as to lan- 
guage, habeas corpus, etc.). 
32. OHIO 
(a) The act of April 30, 1802 (2 Stat. 173-174) 
“SECTION 1. The inhabitants of the eastern 
division of the Territory northwest of the 
river Ohio, be, and they are hereby author- 
ized to form for themselves a constitution 
and State government, and to assume such 
name as they shall deem proper, and the said 
State, when formed, shall be admitted into 
the Union, upon the same footing with the 
original States, in all respects whatever.” 
. > > . * 
“Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That 
the members of the (constitutional) con- 
vention * * * shall form for the people 
of said State, a constitution and State gov- 
ernment; provided the same shall be re- 
publican, and not repugnant to the ordi- 
nance of the 13th of July 1787, between the 
original States and the people and States 
of the territory northwest of the river Ohio.” 
+ . . * > 
(b) The act of February 19, 1803 
(2 Stat. 201) 
(From preamble of the act 
“Whereas, the people of the eastern divis- 
ion of the territory northwest of the river 
Ohio, did (on November 29, 1802) * * * 
form for themselves a constitution and State 
government, and did give to the said State 
the name of the ‘State of Ohio’ * * * where- 
by the said State has become one of the 
United States of America; * * *.” 
. > * . * 
“SECTION 1, All the laws of the United 
States which are not locally inapplicable, 
shall haye the same force and effect with 
the said State of Ohio, as elsewhere within 
the United States.” 
(c) The act of August 7, 1953 (67 Stat, 407) 
“Whereas, in pursuance of an act of Con- 
gress, passed on the 30th day of April 1802, 
entitled ‘An act to enable the people of 
the eastern division of the territory north- 
west of the river Ohio to form a constitu- 
tion and State government, and for the ad- 
mission of such State into the Union, on 
an equal footing with the original States, 
and for other purposes,’ the people of the 
said territory did, on the 29th day of No- 
vember 1802, by a convention called for 
that purpose, form for themselves a consti- 
tution and State government, which consti- 
tution and State government, so formed is 
republican, and in conformity to the prin- 
ciples of the articles of compact between 
the original States and the people and States 
in the territory northwest of the river Ohio, 
passed on the 13th day of July 1787: “There- 
fore, be it t 
“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
State of Ohio, shall be one, and is hereby 
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declared to be one, of the United States of 
America, and is admitted into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original States, in 
all respects whatever. 

“Sec. 2. This joint resolution shall take 
effect as of March 1, 1803.” 

33. TENNESSEE 
The act oj June 1, 1796 (1 Stat. 491-492) 
(From preamble) 

“Whereas by the acceptance of the deed 
of cession of the site of North Carolina, Con- 
gress are bound to lay out into one or more 
States, the Territory thereby ceded to the 
United States: 

“Be it enacted, etc.: The whole of the ter- 
ritory ceded to the United States by the State 
of North Carolina, shall be one State, and 
the same is hereby declared to be one of the 
United States of America, on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States, in all respects 
whatever, by the name and title of the 
State of Tennessee, That until the next 
general census, the said State of Tennessee 
shall be entitled to one Representative in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States; and in all other respects, as far as 
they may be applicable, the laws of the 
United States shall extend to, and have force 
in the State of Tennessee, in the same man- 
ner, as if that State had originally been one 
of the United States.” 

34. VERMONT 
The act of February 18,1791 (1 Stat. 191) 
(In its entirety) 

The State of Vermont having petitioned 
the Congress to be admitted a member of 
the United States, Be it enacted (etc.) 

“On the 4th day of March, 1791, the said 
State, by the name and style of The State 
of Vermont,’ shall be received and admitted 
into the Union, as a new and entire member 
of the United States of America.” 


35. KENTUCKY 
(The act of February 4, 1791 (Stat. 189)) 
(From preamble of act) 


“Whereas the legislature of the common- 
wealth of Virginia, by an act entitled ‘An 
act concerning the erection of the district of 

Kentucky into an-independent State, passed. 
the 18th day of December, 1789, have con- 
sented, that the district of Kentucky, with- 
in the jurisdiction of the said common- 
wealth, and according to its actual bound- 
aries at the time of passing the act afore- 
said, should be formed into a new State: 
And whereas a convention of delegates, 
chosen by the people of the said district of 
Kentucky, have petitioned Congress to con- 
sent, that, on the Ist day of June, 1792, 
the said district should be formed into a 
new State, and received into the Union, by 
the name of “The State of Kentucky.’ 

“SECTION 1, The Congress doth consent, 
that the said district of Kentucky, within the 
jurisdiction of commonwealth of Virginia 
* * * shall, upon the Ist day of June, 1792, 
be formed into a new State, separate from 
and independent of, said commonwealth of 
Virginia. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted and de- 
clared, that upon the aforesaid ist day of 
June, 1792, the said new State, by the name 
and style of the State of Kentucky, shall be 
received and admitted into this Union, as a 
new and entire member of the United States 
of America.” 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr, PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
is an abundance of clearly evident justi- 
fication for admitting Alaska to the 
Union of States, while there are but few 
if any, truly valid arguments against 
such a course. 
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The same arguments which are being 
used in opposing the admission of Alaska 
to the Union were made against admit- 
ting many of our great States. However, 
it soon became evident that the admis- 
sion of these States to the Union made 
us a stronger member of the world of 
nations. 

It is not my intention at this time to 
discuss the details of Alaska’s plea for 
statehood. In my own opinion the 
merits have already been established 
and, I trust, well known by a majority of 
the Members of this House. 

As my colleagues know, I am from one 
of the southernmost States of the Union, 
the State of Louisiana. I believe that 90 
percent of those whom I have the honor 
to represent in the Congress would sup- 
port my petition to the cause for state- 
hood for Alaska. 

Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as I am fresh 
from a meeting of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Subcommittee on Appropriations 
now handling our leaders’ request for 
funds for some 70 of the other 86 nations 
of the world, I think it is appropriate to 
mention at this time the assistance we 
have rendered in helping to create new 
nations. Is it not true that the record 
is abundantly clear that this great coun- 
try of yours and mine has helped to cre- 
ate and bring into being a total of 22 new 
nations since the end of World War II? 

In this year’s budget there are requests 
for tens of millions of dollars for the 
support of these nations which we are 
pledged to support with our life and 
resources. 

Mr. Chairman, can we, in good con- 
science, continue to help bring into being 
new and fully independent nations, 
whose people enjoy first-class citizen- 
ship, and decline to do less for our own 
patriotic fellow Americans in Alaska? 

A majority of the American people 
know that Alaskans are Americans, sub- 
ject to the laws of our land, taxation, 
and conscription, yet they are without 
the same class of citizenship that we en- 
joy in the 48 States. By denying state- 
hood to Alaska, whose people so well 
deserve the status afforded Americans 
by the Constitution, we have surely been 
showing a poor example of our own de- 
mocracy at work to the remainder of 
the free world, and especially to the new 
nations which we have been instrumen- 
tal in creating and are presently sup- 
porting politically, economically, and 
militarily. 

But beyond this, is it not of vital im- 
portance to us here in America that we 
act with justice toward our own fellow 
Americans in Alaska? 

Mr. Chairman, why should not peo- 
ple of the other nations of the world. 
including leaders as well as the masses, 
have a right to question our sincerity, 
our aim, and our doctrine when the rec- 
ord is so abundantly clear that we have 
not acted with the same justice toward 
our own fellow Americans in Alaska as 
toward citizens of other nations? 

It has been my honor to represent the 
Fifth Congressional District of Loui- 
siana in the Congress for 12 years, and 
I have steadfastly supported statehood 
for Alaska, and I have confidence that, 
at this time, the Congress in its wis- 
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dom will grant statehood to Alaska, and 
such an act on the part of the Con- 
gress would lessen the suspicion toward 
this country by many other nations of 
the world that we are insincere in that 
the record is clear that we promised to 
make available our resources or military 
might to help give them privileges that 
we deny our fellow Americans in Alaska, 
It would appear that we should either be 
consistent with the type of doctrine that 
we advocate and that, if we cannot be 
consistent by bringing Alaska into the 
Union of States, then it would be wise, 
no doubt, to change our foreign policy— 
because certainly the two positions pres- 
ently in force—one treatment to foreign 
nations; one to our Americans in Alas- 
ka—certainly conflict one with the other. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I have 
been in Alaska many, many times. 
They are fine, loyal, sincere Americans 
who deserve immediate statehood. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAY- 
Lor] for yielding, to give me this op- 
portunity to express my personal views. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the Delegate 
from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to thank the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Passman] for his most ef- 
fective remarks and to congratulate my 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Savor] 
for his hard-hitting, factual speech. 

I hope every Member of this House 
who did not have the opportunity to 
hear it will read it in tomorrow’s 
RecorD, because no one can read what 
he has had to say can be longer im- 
pressed with these allegations and ac- 
cusations of giveaway in the bill now 
before us, 

In that connection, may I ask the 
gentleman just one question. I ask him 
this because I know he has not been a 
blind partisan of Alaska statehood. He 
has insisted always that facts be devel- 
oped before he would take a position. 

There are reports going around that 
actually in Alaska there is a consider- 
able Communist influence. Would the 
gentleman care to comment on that? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I would be happy to 
comment on that. The reports I have 
gotten from the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation are that as far as the Terri- 
tory of Alaska is concerned, its reputa- 
tion in regard to communism is better 
than any one of the 48 States. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is not a rumor 
rather than an outright statement be- 
ing made so that Members can hear it? 
It is just a rumor being circulated 
around to affect the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, statehood is not, should 
not, and cannot be a partisan issue. 

Never before has the cause of state- 
hood for these two great Territories 
aroused so much public interest. Na- 
tional TV programs have devoted time 
to exploring the issues involved, national 
magazines and newspapers from all cor- 
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ners of the Nation have editorialized on 
the subject. We should have responded 
to the wishes of the people long ago. 
The time has passed for high-sounding 
speeches—we want action. 

On March 29 I asked the Members of 
this body, “How long does it take the 
Congress to respond to the will of the 
people?” A recent Gallup poll showed 
that the people of this Nation want 
Alaska admitted as a State by a margin 
of 12 to 1. What more do we need? 

You ask who is in favor of statehood. 
I have been authorized by the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Honorable Fred Sea- 
ton, to say to the Members of the House 
that yesterday he had a conference with 
the President, and President Eisenhower 
said that he was in favor of H. R. 7999, 
a bill providing for the admission of 
Alaska to statehood, in its present form. 
The Secretary of the Interior is for it, 
the speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives is for it, and both parties have 
pledged statehood for Alaska in their 
platforms. The American people, I 
think, are ahead of Congress. 

In closing, let me make this statement: 
Seventy-three percent of the persons 
questioned in a recent Gallup poll fa- 
vored immediate statehood for Alaska. 
A pledge of statehood is in the political 
platforms of both parties. The President 
of the United States and Secretary of 
the Interior Seaton have spokenearnestly 
in behalf of statehood. The people 
of Alaska have voted overwhelmingly for 
statehood in approving their constitu- 
tion. Here is a clear instance in which 
Congress has lagged far behind public 
opinion. 

No new arguments are necessary to 
justify Alaskan statehood. On grounds 
of preparation, population, and ability 
to manage its own affairs, Alaska quali- 
fies fully. Admission of Alaska to the 
Union would result in no lasting parti- 
san gain to either party; but a success- 
ful joint effort would redound greatly to 
the credit of both parties and to the 
citizens of the United States in their 
dealings at home and abroad. 

Let the world see that as Americans 
we practice what we ask others to do. 

To grant to all our citizens in incor- 
porated Territories equal rights under 
our Constitution. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I wish to take this op- 
portunity to join with the Delegate from 
Alaska in congratulating our good 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
LMr. Saytor] for his work in behalf of 
statehood for Alaska. As I know the 
record of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SAYLOR] on the question of 
statehood, it is as follows: Ever since the 
gentleman came from his Congressional 
District in the State of Pennsylvania to 
the Congress, he has been one of the most 
consistent friends Alaska has had, and I 
might also say that Hawaii has had in 
their quest for statehood. He has gone 
about it a little bit differently than many 
of us have done because he, like the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Brien] 
has spent hours, weeks, and months 
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studying the problems. He certainly 
knows the subject of which he speaks, 
and I compliment him on the work that 
he has done in behalf of statehood for 
Alaska. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PILLION. I, too, would like to 
add my compliments to the gentleman 
for his very fine statement on this sub- 
ject. There has been some talk and 
considerable controversy concerning the 
question of discrimination in the field of 
transportation against the Territory of 
Alaska. I have here a figure showing 
that the taxpayers of this country have 
invested in the Alaskan railway a net 
amount of $130 million. Is there any 
other State or territory or area of this 
country that has the benefit of a railroad 
in which the investment is made solely 
by the people of this country? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am not able to an- 
swer the gentleman’s question affirma- 
tively or negatively as to railroads, but I 
might point this out to the gentleman 
that this year we have appropriated over 
$500 million to CAA alone. There is 
probably no other section under the 
American flag that has produced so 
much revenue for the coffers of the 
Treasury of the United States as has the 
Territory of Alaska. It was referred to 
when the original purchase was made as 
Seward’s folly, but it has since developed 
not to be a matter of folly, but a monu- 
ment to the real wisdom of that great 
Secretary of State. I want to say in dol- 
lars and cents the Territory of Alaska has 
produced untold millions of dollars, and 
if the United States puts back a few dol- 
lars into this Territory, we are only re- 
turning a little bit of the money that we 
have taken out of that great Territory. 

Mr. PILLION. Will the gentleman 
yield for a further question? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Iam happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PILLION. The annual return to 
the Federal Government from Alaska is 
in the neighborhood of $45 million a 
year, and year after year, outside of the 
defense expenditures, the payments and 
Federal aid going to Alaska have 
amounted to more than $100 million a 
year; is that not true? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No; that is not cor- 
rect. I am sorry to have to disagree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. PILLION. Inconnection with the 
Alcan Highway which was constructed 
at a cost of about $95 million without 
any contributions by Alaska. Is there 
any other area that has received such 
treatment? 

Mr. SAYLOR. The Alcan Highway 
was built for military purposes and as a 
matter of national defense of this coun- 
try. Certainly, I would not expect any- 
body to try to charge to the Territory of 
Alaska the cost of a highway that was 
built for our national defense and prin- 
eipally across our neighbor to the north 
of us, Canada. 

Mr. PILLION. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PRICE. I commend the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania for his very en- 
lightening and forceful statement in 
support of this legislation. I am in full 
accord with the statement he has made. 
I support this legislation and hope the 
House will adopt the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, it can be conceded, I 
suggest, that the people of Alaska have 
done everything in their power to prove 
that they are fit for full citizenship and 
that their Territory is fit for full state- 
hood in the sistership of the States of our 
Union. Our problem is to take the gen- 
erous, affirmative step that only we in 
the Congress can take—the affirmative 
action that will admit Alaska. 

We cannot seriously believe that the 
distance from Alaska to the main body 
of our continental mainland is so great, 
her land area so remote, that she does 
not properly fit in. A century and a 
half ago it was farther, in time from 
New York to Philadelphia, infinitely 
farther from Boston to Charleston, than 
from Alaska to Washington today. 
Alaska is closer to our heartland than 
the trans-Appalachian States were to the 
seaboard States when the first Thirteen 
granted statehood to Territories of the 
Middle West. She is closer than Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, before the transcon- 
tinental railroads, at the time those Pa- 
cific Coast States were admitted. 

A special problem, obviously, exists in 
regard to the defense of both Alaska and 
the Nation because of the Territory’s lo- 
cation. But when could it be argued 
that an area became less defensible when 
her people were admitted to full partner- 
ship with other Americans? The bill be- 
fore us protects the national interest 
adequately by providing that referen- 
dums on lands and reservation must be 
approved by Alaska’s people before state- 
hood can become effective. 

There is no partisan issue here, Mr. 
Chairman. Both party platforms in 
1956 urged the Congress to grant state- 
hood. Our people have expressed them- 
selves in public-opinion polls as over- 
whelmingly in favor of statehood. 

Alaska has served an apprenticeship 
of 91 years. As her spokesmen point out, 
this is more than twice the average wait- 
ing period served in a dependent status 
by the present States. She has been an 
organized Territory for 45 years—again 
more than twice the period of tutelage 
for the present States. 

Her present population of nearly 
220,000 is larger than the population of 
15 States when they became full mem- 
bers in our Union. She has achieved this 
growth despite distant control and fre- 
quently onerous circumstances that have 
deprived her of the chance to show what 
her people could do on their own to 
attract new population. 

Alaska has shown a remarkable capac- 
ity to operate stable instruments of gov- 
ernment. Her tax system supports the 
functions of the Territorial Government. 
She has the social security programs, the 
educational systems, the mining and de- 
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velopment and conservation programs 
familiar for responsible governments. 

Alaska’s people have served and died 
in America’s wars, with the bravery and 
loyalty shown by other Americans. Her 
per capita contribution of manpower 
has been above the national average. 
Alaskans pay all Federal taxes although 
they do not share proportionately in all 
the benefits these taxes support in the 
48 States. Alaskans have drafted a con- 
stitution, by election of delegates and 
by ratification of the people, that shows 
her earnestness in seeking to qualify for 
statehood. They are ready to elect duly 
chosen members of the Congress when 
statehood becomes a fact. 

Alaska now pays a penalty for the lack 
of status as a State. She has no con- 
trol over her fisheries and minerals, her 
timber and her water power, comparable 
to that exercised by the States. The land 
laws that stimulated settlement of the 
Midwest have been a deterrent to Alaska. 
She is not equitably represented in our 
National Government through the privi- 
lege of participating in the presidential 
elections, through spokesmen in the 
Congress. She cannot elect her own 
governor. 

Alaska has done her part, Mr. Chair- 
man. Now it is time for us to do ours. 
It should be this 85th Congress, and not 
some later one, which takes the construc- 
tive forward step of voting admittance 
of Alaska to the Union. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Is it not histori- 
cally true that millions and millions of 
dollars in land grants were given to the 
railroads years ago when the States in 
the Midwest and the western part of 
this country were being opened up? 

Mr.SAYLOR. That is true. 

Mr. CANFIELD. And how many mil- 
lions of dollars were given no one knows 
today; is that not correct? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. No 
one has any idea of the amount of money 
given to the railroads when the Congress 
was interested in opening up the great 
western areas of our country. No one 
knows how much money this country 
gave away to the railroads and the coun- 
try has prospered because we did that. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CoLLIER] may extend 
his remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, 
frankly, most of the thoughts I have on 
this bill were so ably and thoroughly 
expressed by my subcommittee chair- 
man [Mr, O'BRIEN] and the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON] and 
the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Sartor] that I actually 
could not use more than 5 minutes with- 
out being entirely repetitious. 

What is more, I do not think there is 
a great deal to be added one way or the 
other. 
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Perhaps if we were to vote on this bill 
in the next 5 minutes, the outcome 
would be little different than it would 
if every Member took the full time to 
which he is entitled. 

During the long committee hearings 
on this bill and a rehash of the issue 
involved over the years, we have all been 
exposed to nearly every angle. 

Certainly every argument of the op- 
ponents have been explored and there 
have been reams of facts and figures of 
every nature including revenue, popu- 
lation problems and the social and 
political aspects of it. 

I do not infer that many of these 
points are not effective arguments, nor 
do I question their merit. 

But in the final analysis when the 
smoke clears away, the basic issue is 
human rights. 

That both parties had this rarely dis- 
puted statehood plank in its platform is 
of less importance than the effect the 
action of this House will have upon 
millions of people across the face of the 
globe. 

Here is a vast area, as the size of 
States go, in the center of our northern- 
most perimeter of defense, an area with 
a tremendous potential in both human 
and natural resources, 

It is a stepchild which we as a nation 
are normally obliged to adopt. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma yes- 

terday recalled that the original colo- 
nists engaged in a revolution 182 years 
ago as a protest against taxation with- 
out representation. 
I Iam not prepared to believe that tax- 
ation without representation is less rep- 
rehensible today than it was at that 
time. 

If anything, the words should ring 
more clearly and strongly now. 

For all practical purposes the people 
of Alaska are citizens of the United 
States. 

They are taxpayers of the United 
States as you and I. 

They are expected to abide by the laws 
of the United States and to serve in the 
Armed Forces to defend our country 
against all enemies and they are second- 
class citizens only because their delegate 
has only a voice in this House without a 
vote to back it up. 

And in the other body they have 
neither voice nor vote. 

No population deficiency makes this 
situation morally right. 

As for any conflict over resources, we 
must remember that when the people of 
any State do well, or enjoy the benefits 
of those resources, the United States as 
a whole is the beneficiary, too. 

Here, I believe, is an opportunity to 
show in deed the spirit of America which 
we have failed to sell through costly and 
frequently unproductive foreign aid 
9 

Mr. Chairman, I ask 
9 consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ex- 
pect to vote for the passage of legislation 
which would enable Alaska to become a 
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State of the Union. This represents a 
change in my thinking since only a few 
years ago I voted against similar legisla- 
tion in the House. Further study of this 
matter, however, has convinced me that 
my position was incorrect at that time. 

Statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska 
is strongly supported throughout my 
Congressional District. In my annual 
Congressional poll for 1956 the question 
was asked whether Hawaii and Alaska 
should both be admitted as States and 
70.6 percent of those replying answered 
in the affirmative. Only 9.9 percent were 
opposed and 19.5 percent had no opinion. 
It is also well to recall that the 1956 Re- 
publican platform adopted at San Fran- 
cisco stated unanimously: “We pledge 
immediate statehood for Alaska recog- 
nizing the fact that adequate provision 
for defense requirements must be 
made * * *.” On the basis that Alaska 
is now ready for statehood and that tax- 
ation without representation is histori- 
cally unfair and un-American, mail from 
my district has run about three to one in 
favor of Alaskan statehood. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, it 
is interesting to recall that the practice 
followed by the citizens of Alaska in writ- 
ing their own State constitution and 
electing certain provisional officers under 
it, was the same procedure used by other 
States in seeking admission to the Union, 
including my own State of Michigan. 
At that time, the population of Michigan 
was roughly 200,000, which is slightly 
smaller than the presently estimated 
population of Alaska. 

The historic tests for admission to 
statehood are usually these: (1) That 
the people of the proposed State are sup- 
porters and adherents of democracy and 
our American way of life; (2) that a ma- 
jority of the voting population desire 
statehood; and (3) that the new State’s 
population and resources are such as to 
be able to support State government and 
not to be a financial burden on the Fed- 
eral Government, Without going into 
detail, Mr. Chairman, information has 
been furnished me that convinces me 
that Alaska qualifies for statehood in all 
three respects. I am, therefore, happy 
to support this legislation for Alaskan 
statehood at this time and hope that sim- 
ilar legislation concerning Hawaii will 
be approved in the near future. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-one 
Members are present, not a quorum, 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 71] 
Allen, Calif. Clark Farbstein 
Auchincloss Collier Pino 
Barden Colmer Fisher 
Bass, Tenn Coudert Granahan 
Bates Curtis,Mass, Grant 
Belcher Dawson, III Gregory 
Blatnik Dellay Gross 
Bonner Dent Gubser 
Boykin Dies Haskell 
Brooks, La. Dowdy Hays, Ark. 
Buckley Durham Holifield 
Burdick Eberharter Jarman 
Byrnes, Wis. Edmondson Jenkins 
Carnahan Engle Kearney 
Christopher Evins Kluczynski 
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Knox O'Hara, Minn. Smith, Miss, 
Knutson Powell Spence 
Krueger Prouty Steed 
Laird Radwan Teller 
Lennon Riley Trimble 
Lesinski Robeson, Va. Van Pelt 
Libonati Scott, N. C. Watts 
McCarthy Sheppard Westland 
Machrowicz Shuford Willis 
Magnuson Steminski Withrow 
Morris Siler Zelenko 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Muis, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 7999, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 336 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to preface my remarks this 
afternoon by saying that I do not come 
here to engage in attacking any person- 
alities. I have known many people from 
Alaska, I have known many people from 
Hawaii and many other territorial pos- 
sessions of this country. I am sure there 
are Communists in those places, but it 
has never been my misfortune to meet 
one of them. The folks I have met have 
all been good people, I want it distinct- 
ly understood that whatever I may say 
here this afternoon is not intended as 
an aspersion on any individual who is 
a patriotic American citizen residing in 
any of the Territories. 

I want to pay especial tribute to the 
Delegate, the gentleman from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], for the fine service he 
has rendered in this Congress in repre- 
senting that great Territory, the fine 
work he has done on the committee. I 
have watched him with great diligence 
many times, and he has come through 
every time in splendid fashion. He is 
a fine gentleman, and certainly a scholar 
on legislative matters having to do with 
the Territory he represents here in the 
Nation’s Congress. 

I also want to pay tribute to my good 
friend, Jony Burns, who represents the 
Territory of Hawaii. It may be said that 
Hawaii is not before the House this 
afternoon, but we will take up that ques- 
tion just a little later. At present I want 
to pay tribute to JOHN Burns because he 
has done a wonderful job for Hawaii. 
I have watched him on the committee 
and it has been my pleasure to serve 
with him. He has done an outstanding 
job, and I am sure the people of Ha- 
waii are proud of him. 

I also want to pay tribute to another 
good friend of mine from Alaska in the 
person of ex-Governor Gruening, who 
has done such an outstanding job in 
working for this particular piece of leg- 
islation. He is one of the most patient 
men I have ever known. He is a grand 
fellow and a man who tries to reason. 
He wrote a wonderful book on Alaska 
and I hope everyone gets a chance to 
read it. 
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These are all fine people, and the other 
people I have known in Alaska and Ha- 
waii are fine people. They have done 
good jobs in what they have set out to 
do. But we are not here this afternoon, 
nor were we here yesterday nor will we 
be here next week to change the polit- 
ical situation in which this country 
stands because some person is a nice 
fellow. If that had been the purpose of 
this Congress there would have been 
many changes made in the past in our 
political history. 

I want to try this afternoon to clarify 
some situations that I think are terribly 
confused. In the first place, there seems 
to be a general opinion that when a per- 
son introduces a bill in the National 
Congress for admission of a Territory to 
statehood the premise from which you 
should begin is that that bill should pass 
without any opposition, that no one 
should say anything about it, and that it 
should not even be questioned. That no 
person should be required to prove what 
is in the bill he is asking this Congress 
to pass. They simply take the position 
that the bill has been introduced, there- 
fore it is a good bill and it ought to pass. 

I want to go into it a little bit further 
in what I have to say as to the attitude 
of so many people taking the position 
that the premise from which you start is 
that Alaska or Hawaii or whatever Ter- 
ritory is before this House should be ad- 
mitted to statehood unless some people 
can dig up some facts that would prove 
it should not be admitted to statehood. 
I think that is the wrong procedure. I 
think that the people who advocate 
statehood should make the case by not 
only a preponderance of the evidence but 
by evidence beyond a reasonable doubt, 
because we are tampering with the po- 
litical welfare of the country, and I use 
“political” in its true sense, in the 
science-of-government sense, not in the 
political party sense. I think the people 
who are interested in the political wel- 
fare of this country should weigh these 
matters very carefully. I want to say 
before I go on that the people who have 
supported Alaskan statehood and those 
who have supported Hawaiian statehood 
are people for whom I have the deepest 
respect. We argued and fought in com- 
mittee about this. We had some good 
times and we had some bad times in com- 
mittee, but I have the deepest respect 
for all the people and I am not here to 
cast aspersions on any Member of this 
body. I think they are all devoted to 
what they are trying to do. I think they 
are all dedicated to the welfare of this 
Nation. They are doing what they think 
is right and I hope what I have to say 
this afternoon will cause some of them 
to read further than I think they have 
read so far. 

The first thing I want to do is to find 
out from where we start. First, there 
has been speech after speech made on 
the floor of this House in which they 
have quoted every authority in the world 
from the President of the United States 
to the statements made in the political 
platforms of the parties. They have 
gone to the Supreme Court. They have 
gone every place else for authority as to 
why Alaska should be admitted as a 
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State. I want a little later on to ask 
some of the ardent proponents of state- 
hood, and they are ardent, to give me 
the reasons, some of the basic reasons 
which as yet I have not heard why 
Alaska should be admitted as a State. 
But first I want to treat this situation to 
find out who it is that has the responsi- 
bility of saying whether or not Alaska 
becomes a State. My very dear friend 
and very able chairman of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yes- 
terday placed this statement: 

Mr. Ewncie. Mr. Chairman, Alaska was 
promised statehood when it was annexed 
in 1867. 

The promise was clear and explicit. 

It is found in article III of the treaty with 
Russia signed March 30, 1867, by Secretary 
of State William H. Seward and ratified by 
the United States Senate. 

Article III reads as follows: 

“The inhabitants of the ceded Territory, 
according to their choice, reserving their nat- 
ural allegiance, may return to Russia within 
3 years; but if they should prefer to remain 
in the ceded Territory, they, with the excep- 
tion of uncivilized native tribes, shall be ad- 
mitted to the enjoyment of all the rights, 
advantages, and immunities of citizens of 
the United States, and shall be maintained 
and protected in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty, property, and religion, The uncivi- 
lized tribes will be subject to such laws and 
regulations as the United States may, from 
time to time, adopt in regard to aboriginal 
tribes of that country.” 

The essence of that pledge is contained in 
the word “the inhabitants shall be admitted 
to the enjoyment of all the rights, advan- 
tages, and immunities of citizens of the 
United States.” 


Mind you, that was a treaty that was 
ratified by the United States Senate. 
Now you do not have to be here long in 
the House of Representatives before you 
find out that we do not have very much 
to do with treaties. In fact, we do not 
have anything to do with treaties unless 
we can adopt some method of passing a 
statute which might circumvent some- 
thing we did not like in a treaty. That 
is questionable procedure. I would not 
like to see it come before the present 
Supreme Court because I am afraid that 
the treaty itself would supersede any- 
thing that this House did. But be that 
as it may, let us go back to the Con- 
stitution and find out who is charged 
with the responsibility of admitting a 
State to the Union. The Constitution 
of United States does not specify what 
conditions must be met to qualify a ter- 
ritory for statehood. Article IV, section 
3 states simply: 

New States may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into the Union. 


The Supreme Court can talk all it 
wants to about admitting States to the 
Union, but the fact is that the responsi- 
bility for admitting a State or refusing 
a State admission to the United States 
of America rests on the shoulders of this 
body right here, and we cannot dis- 
charge it by saying something that the 
Supreme Court said or something that 
the other body said in ratifying a treaty 
that was entered into by a Secretary of 
State. The obligation is ours, and it is 
our duty to stand up to it, to face it, and 
to know and understand what we are 
doing when we pass a bill of this kind. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Assuming that the 
Supreme Court would say that treaty 
supersedes any statute that we pass, just 
how would the Court go about admitting 
a State? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Would the 
gentleman state that again, please? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Assuming that the 
Supreme Court said that a treaty super- 
seded any statute or was superior to any 
statute which the Congress passed, how 
would the Court go about getting a ter- 
ritory in? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I think the 
answer would simply be that it could al- 
most be done by Presidential directive. 
That is the reason I am afraid to let it 
go to the Court, because if it so decided, 
then a treaty should be entered into per- 
mitting a State to come in, and then if 
the other body ratified that treaty I do 
not know how we would get them out. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But with what na- 
tion could we enter into a treaty which 
would make necessary that territory to 
become a State? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. It would be 
with the nation from which we acquired 
the territory itself, as far as I know. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You mean a treaty 
with the territory? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. No, the na- 
tion from which we get the territory. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No, no. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I have 
been trying to follow the gentleman as 
carefully as possible. Is it his conten- 
tion that we should ignore Supreme 
Court decisions and other matters, in- 
cluding treaties, and that we should rest 
solely upon the right of Congress to 
admit or not admit new States? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Yes, insofar 
as statehood is concerned I do not think 
we can discharge our obligation by per- 
mitting other people to make these de- 
cisions for us. This is an obligation that 
rests squarely on our shoulders, and 
there is no provision that whatever pre- 
cedent might have been established 
under other fact situations by other per- 
sons or organizations are supposed to 
be binding upon us. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I agree 
very thoroughly with the gentleman. I 
do not believe any treaty which has been 
made or any court decision which has 
been made compels us to admit any ter- 
ritory to statehood. I believe the gen- 
tleman is correct when he says that the 
decision rests entirely with Congress, and 
that is the decision we are attempting 
to reach here as readily as possible. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I am sure the 
gentleman agrees with me that since it 
does rest upon our shoulders every Mem- 
ber of this House ought to thoroughly 
understand what we are doing before we 
change the political situation that this 
country is in. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I believe 
that the House should thoroughly under- 
stand. That is why I was hoping that 
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we would have more opportunity to de- 
bate this great question than we have 
had so far. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Well, I am 
sorry. Has the gentleman been denied 
time for debate? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I have 
not been denied time, but I note that we 
have spent a great deal of time on mat- 
ters other than the consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I will confine 
myself to the bill as much as possible. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Let us assume the 
ridiculous situation that we entered into 
a treaty with Mexico providing in that 
treaty that Alaska should be given state- 
hood. Would the gentleman contend 
that it should be admitted as a State 
and that if Congress did not do it, the 
Supreme Court could issue a mandatory 
injunction requiring us to vote affirma- 
tively to admit Alaska? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I am sorry; 
I did not understand the gentleman’s 
question a minute ago. If we entered in- 
to a treaty with another country and 
that treaty contained such a provision 
and the Supreme Court passing upon it 
should say that the treaty was superior, 
then it would be an obligation. 

If you follow that sort of thinking we 
would be obligated to pass an act simply 
because the Secretary of State said that 
is what ought to be done. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then assuming that 
we did not do it, would not enact proper 
legislation, could the Supreme Court by 
a mandatory injunction require us to 
act? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I am sorry, 
sir, but I could not speak for the Supreme 
Court. I thought I had spoken in keep- 
ing with their thinking several times be- 
fore, but they changed on me in the mid- 
dle of the stream. I would be glad to 
refer your question to the Supreme Court 
for a proper answer. 

But let us go on to the argument of 
those who have said that we are pledged 
to bring Alaska in. I do not think that 
anyone in this country or anywhere else 
has the right or the power to pledge a 
committee or Members of this Congress 
except the people that the Member repre- 
sents in his home district. 

We are told, and it came up on the 
floor of this House the last time this bill 
was being debated; I believe it was the 
Alaskan-Hawaiian bill which was being 
debated—as to what the great political 
parties had said in their platforms. It 
is true they did tell us that they were 
for statehood for these Territories, and 
I want to read to you what they said, 
because at that time the question was 
asked why that was not a pledge. I 
think at that time I said in effect that 
party platforms like other political mat- 
ters were sometimes written to get votes. 
I was castigated in the press for saying 
ae realistic, I might say, about 

They said: “Oh, no; there is nothing 
political about this.” That may be true. 
Maybe it was not put in the platforms 
to get votes; maybe it was put in the 
platforms to keep from losing certain 
votes. I do not know whether it was or 


not, but I want to read what those plat- 
forms said. 

The 1956 platform of the Democratic 
Party said— 

We condemn the Republican administra- 
tion for its utter disregard for the rights 
to statehood of both Alaska and Hawail. 
These territories have contributed greatly 
to our national economy and cultural life, 
and are vital to our defense. They are a 
part of America and should be recognized as 
such. 

We of the Democratic Party, therefore, 
pledge immediate statehood for these two 
Territories. We commend these Territories 
for the action their people have taken in the 
adoption of constitutions which will become 
effective forthwith when they are admitted 
to the Union, 


Now, there is not anything wishy- 
washy about that statement at all. I 
think it is a hard and clear statement. 
Of course it does have a little political 
tinge to it; and I think the Republican 
one did too, even though it was not quite 
as straightforward. 

The 1956 Republican platform said: 

We pledge immediate statehood for Alaska, 
rec g the fact that adequate provision 
for defense requirements must be made. 


Now, you see, they conditioned thet on 
the defense aspect of it, and there is not 
anyone in this Chamber who does not 
know that defense sometimes consti- 
tutes very good political speech mate- 
rial 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. In just a mo- 
ment. Reading further: 

We pledge immediate 
Hawaii. 


Without any qualification. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. ‘MILLER of Nebraska. What I 
wanted to ask the gentleman, the bill 
presently before us takes into considera- 
tion the defense needs of Alaska? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Yes. As I 
understand, it does. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I will be 
happy to. 

Mr. PILLION. The gentleman will 
recall General Twining’s testimony be- 
fore the committee in which he said that 
they were having no trouble or difficulty 
at present in the administration of the 
defense effort in Alaska and that state- 
hood would not in any way help that 
defense effort. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Well, may I 
say to the gentleman from New York, 
who made such a wonderful presentation 
prior to mine, the defense situation to 
me—and I believe it was testified to in 
the hearings—is a matter that is not 
primarily concerned with statehood. 
As a matter of fact, I think a much bet- 
ter case can be made out for the defense 
of this country if you take a territory 
in a territorial status rather than in a 
statehood status, especially against the 
enemy with which we are faced at the 
present time. 

Mr. PILLION. In connection with 
the defense effort, is the gentleman 


statehood for 
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acquainted with the great concern of 
the military in the event of a war as to 
their ability to function in Hawaii in 
view of the fact that Harry Bridges con- 
trols the ILWU union, with a member- 
ship of 23,000, the sheriff’s department, 
the transportation workers, and many 
of our public officials who are members 
of the United Public Workers Union, 
which is closely associated with Harry 
Bridges and his particular Communist 
apparatus and that in the event of war 
these unions could very materially ob- 
struct our defense effort? I suppose the 
gentleman wiil recall that very recently 
Mr. Harry Bridges made the remark 
that in the event of war with the Soviet, 
he would not be disposed to not strike 
and have his union members strike in 
the Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I will say 
this to the gentleman, that the question 
he has posed is one of the questions that 
is in my mind and remains in my mind 
with relation to both statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii. So long as that 
question is in my mind, it would be most 
difficult for me to conscientiously vote 
for a situation that could produce an- 
other situation that might be detri- 
mental to the welfare of this country. 

Mr. O'BRIEN cf New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. May I 
suggest, in view of the fact that the tes- 
timony before our committee was in- 
jected into this debate, that it would 
be most desirable to have the member- 
ship know what General Twining did say. 
I have the material here before me. He 
was asked the direct question by Mr. 
BARTLETT: 

Now, General Twining, you testified on this 
subject in 1950, on the subject of Alaska 
statehood, before the Senate committee, and 
you were asked by Senator ANDERSON of New 


Mexico if you thought statehood would be 
advantageous. 


You said: “Yes; I believe statehood for 
Alaska would help the military.” 

May I ask you, General Twining, if that 
is your thought today? 

General TWINING. I believe it would; yes. 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Well, let me 
say this. At the time that testimony was 
given, was it not the McKay Line that 
he had in mind; certain Federal instal- 
lations? 

Mr, O'BRIEN of New York. Well, he 
might have had many things in mind, but 
he was not testifying specifically upon 
the so-called McKay Line. He was tes- 
tifying on the whole subject of statehood 
for Alaska, and he said specifically, cate- 
gorically, any way you want to phrase it, 
that it would help the military. And 
that is one of the most vital military 
outposts that the United States has and 
a very loyal people all around it, in 
spite of Harry Bridges in Hawaii. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I have great 
respect for the gentleman from New 
York and his opinion, but I think if 
he would review the record, he would 
find that at the time General Twining 
was testifying his testimony was some- 
what tempered by some recommenda- 
tions that had been made by the ad- 
ministration, that would have given the 
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Defense Department some opportunity 
or advantage up there that I doubt they 
should have had. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. Going back to the two 
platforms from which the gentleman 
quoted, it runs through my mind that 
the platform of the so-called Republican 
Party was written, dominated, and con- 
trolled by modern Republicans, which 
does not bind me because I am not one. 
And the platform for the Democratic 
Party was written by northern New 
Deal Democrats mainly. And I do not 
see how that could bind a real Jeffer- 
sonian Democrat. So I do not feel 
bound by either platform, 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will say this to the gentleman, I 
do not know who wrote the platforms 
and, as I said before, I am not going to 
condemn anyone. I was not consulted 
about them, but if I had been I would 
have objected to that language being 
included. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. I would like to read 
these two sentences from page 120 of 
the hearings: 

Mr, PILLION. If there are no particular 
difficulties at the present time, would state- 
hood be of any particular advantage then 
to the military in the administration of its 
duties and responsibilities in that area? 

General Twinrnc. No particular advan- 
tages as far as military operations per se are 
concerned, 


I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. General 
Twining is being quoted rather freely 
and somewhat out of context. I think 
the Recorp should show what he said at 
the very outset of his testimony when he 
was testifying on statehood. He said: 

As students of the history of bills favoring 
statehood for Alaska are aware, I testified in 
1950 that I, personally, was in favor of state- 
hood. At that time I was commander in 
chief of the Alaskan Command and I spoke 
only on the general proposition of statehood, 
as distinct from the specific provisions of any 
Alaskan bill, as such. My personal views 
that statehood should be granted when the 
time was ripe have never changed. I am 
happy, therefore, to be able to say in my offi- 
cial capacity, in this month of March 1957, 
that, in my opinion, the time is ripe for 
Alaska to become a State. 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. If the gen- 
tleman will bear with me, that is exactly 
the point that I am making. As we 
agreed before, this is a matter that 
should be thoroughly understood by 
every Member of this House. We all 
have great respect for General Twining 
who has made such a fine military rec- 
ord in this country. Under those cir- 
cumstances, the conflict in the testimony 
that has been brought out produces the 
very result I was talking about, or it 
should produce that result; that is, that 
this bill certainly needs to be studied, the 
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testimony should be studied by all Mem- 
bers of this House in order to understand 
exactly where we are and where we are 
going, because I am afraid that as much 
as many of them think they do know, 
they really do not. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield fur- 
ther. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Would 
the gentleman suggest that we study it 
for another 42 years? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. No; 22 would 
suit me. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask my dear friend from 
Texas this question. I must say that I 
have read the bill very carefully and 
looked for the word “Hawaii” in this bill. 
I have heard a great deal of debate on 
this floor about Hawaii in connection 
with this bill. I was wondering if the 
gentleman, or any other Member of this 
body, would explain just what the sig- 
nificance of Hawaii is in the question of 
the consideration of a bill for statehood 
for Alaska, when the word “Hawaii” does 
not appear anywhere in the bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I am very 
happy to treat that. I was intending 
to in just a moment. My good friend 
has anticipated that situation. 

I like to face these things realistically. 
Of course we know that the reason 
Alaska and Hawaii were not tied to- 
gether is that there were some people 
who were afraid it would defeat both 
Territories. I know there is no politics 
tied to this thing, yet you wait from one 
year to the next and you wonder which 
side of the political fence each Terri- 
tory might be on. So what has been 
done is this: The Alaska bill has been 
brought up before this House as a sep- 
arate bill. If anyone in this House is 
naive enough to think that Hawaii is 
not next I wish he would stand up and 
tell me why, because there has not been 
one argument in this entire debate, 
there was not one argument presented 
in the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs in support—or not in sup- 
port, to tear down the arguments 
against statehood. There was not any- 
thing in support of it. The arguments 
that were in support of statehood were 
arguments actually to tear down argu- 
ments against statehood. There was 
not one of those arguments that you 
could not use to support the admission 
to statehood of any Territory of the 
United States of America, including the 
trust islands; and if you pass this bill 
and do not admit them, you are guilty 
of discrimination. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I want to thank 
the gentleman for the splendid state- 
ment he is making. He has brought up 
a matter that I think gives me my chief 
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concern about this bill. As I under- 
stand it, for the first time in the history 
of America it is proposed that we take 
in a State that is separated from Amer- 
ica not just by land but by a foreign 
country. For the first time in America 
we are going across Canada. This idea 
about how close we are from the stand- 
point of jet airplanes, this idea that the 
other States in the Union were not con- 
tiguous, I do not think is particularly 
relevant. We are going across a foreign 
country to take in a State. 

Then does the gentleman believe that 
would establish a precedent, so that in 
another year or perhaps later on this 
year the fine people of Hawaii might 
say, “You have established your prece- 
dent. We are 4,000 miles, or however 
many miles we are, out in the Pacific, 
but now that you have established this 
precedent you should grant us state- 
hood.” Does the gentleman believe 
that? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I think the 
gentleman from Florida has. made an 
excellent contribution to this debate. I 
think he has brought out a point that I 
intend to treat later, but it is a point 
that is one of the essentials that ought 
to be considered. It ought to be con- 
sidered and evaluated every way in the 
world before any move is made to move 
from the shores of the United States 
of America in taking in another State, 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Would the gentle- 
man say this might establish a prece- 
dent not only for the addition of Hawaii 
but Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands? 

May I just say one other thing: We 
had a colleague here a couple of years 
ago who very frankly said he would be 
for Puerto Rico because it was the im- 
pulse of history. I just wonder if the 
gentleman thinks this might not create 
a precedent for many of us to have these 
waves of the future, these impulses of 
history, and perhaps be a little careless 
in getting more States into the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. It would be 
most difficult to deny statehood to any 
Territory of this country; as a matter of 
fact, it would be difficult to deny state- 
hood to any place thereafter once you 
broke that barrier. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Georgia. 

Mrs, BLITCH. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would mind if I went back a lit- 
tle bit into the colloquy he had a few 
minutes ago with the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason], who referred to 
the fact that the platforms of both na- 
tional parties had included planks for 
Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding to me so 
that I may state for the Recorp that I 
was a delegate to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, and also served on 
the platform and resolutions committee. 
When this particular subject was 
brought up at any time during our dis- 
cussions and came to a vote, my vote 
was always registered as “no”. May I 
add that when the platform of the plat- 
form and resolutions committee was 
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adopted by the Democratic National 
Convention, I also voted against the 
whole platform. I just want that to be 
in the Recorp for the information of 
my colleagues in the House. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. WHITENER. In connection with 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Michigan and the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Matruews] I would like to call 
to their attention some of the thoughts 
expressed by one of the greatest think- 
ers, I believe, in American history when 
this matter was before the Congress 
some years back. He wrote several let- 
ters, one of which will be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 93, part 3, 
page 3833. Along the same line there 
is a letter which I would like to quote in 
part, written by him on July 15, 1947, to 
the editor of the New York Times. I 
speak of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
who certainly is not one whose thinking 
could not be accepted by most of us. 
He said in part as follows: 

I am greatly distressed at the progress 
being made in Congress toward the admis- 
sion of Hawaii to statehood and the like 
action contemplated, first, for Alaska, and 
then, for Puerto Rico. 

It is my judgment that to admit one or 
more of these distant Territories to state- 
hood would be the beginning of the end of 
our historic United States of America. We 
should soon be pressed to admit the Philip- 
pine Islands, Cuba, and possibly even 
Australia. 

We now have a solid and compact terri- 
torial nation bounded by the two great 
Oceans, by Canada, and by Mexico. This 
should remain so for all time. 

It would be grotesque to put territory 
lying between two and three thousand miles 
away on the same planes in our Federal Gov- 
ernment as Massachusetts, or New York, or 
Ilinois, or California, or Texas, or Virginia. 

My own suggestion is that we should set 
up these three outlying Territories as inde- 
pendent nations by definite diplomatic ac- 
tion, Their independence should have only 
two conditions: First, their relations with 
foreign powers should be subject to the ap- 
proval of the President of the United States 
and the Senate. This would prevent any 
foreign power from using them to our dis- 
advantage. Second, litigants in any of these 
three Territories should have the right of 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Such action would tend to build up 
a uniform system of public and civil law in 
this part of the world. 

I earnestly believe it is not too late to 
prevent this dreadful mistake from being 
made, 


I would like to point out to my friend, 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
DINGELL] that the only difference in the 
situation now and when this letter was 
written by that great scholar, Dr. Butler, 
is that they have now moved Alaska into 
the batter’s box and they have Hawaii 
on deck, whereas before they had Ha- 
waii in the batter’s box and Alaska on 
deck. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I fol- 
lowed with a great deal of interest the 
quotation from that distinguished schol- 
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ar. I am forced to the conclusion that 
the gentleman accepts the idea that we 
should—call it an independent nation if 
you will—establish a foreign nation out 
of what is now American soil right next to 
Siberia. With all due respect to Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, I think that is 
the worst thing that could happen to the 
United States. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I am sorry 
I do not get the connection about es- 
tablishing a foreign nation because I 
think Alaska has been a very patriotic 
Territory. I think the people there have 
followed along with the United States 
in a wonderful fashion. Iam very proud 
of Alaska and very proud of the people 
up there. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I know 
the gentleman is, but the suggestion 
which was just made to the gentleman 
was that an independent nation was 
created. That would make foreigners 
out of Americans. There would be no 
other description of it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Well, that 
might be true. Of course we are in that 
same situation as far as Canada is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. But you 
want to spread that up to the borders 
of Siberia. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Oh, no. That 
was Dr. Butler talking. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I was 
doing my best to answer Dr. Butler. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I have great 
respect for Dr. Butler, but I do not agree 
with him on every minute point. That 
is one we would need to discuss. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HOSMER. I think the colloquy 
regarding Dr. Butler has wandered 
afield from that by which it can be 
viewed. I do not think he was talking 
about establishing any foreign nation 
as such, but I think perhaps he had in 
mind where noncontiguous territories 
have been regarded as part and parcel 
of the mainland, and we all know that 
that experiment has failed very miser- 
ably. I think that is the concept of 
political science that Dr. Butler has in 
mind, and I think it points up to us 
whenever we enter this area of non- 
contiguity that, historically speaking, 
wherever it has been experimented with 
in the past it has failed. As a conse- 
quence, I believe that one of our major 
concerns in this legislation is with that 
exact point. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. Referring to the com- 
ment of the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr, MATTHEWS], had his criterion been 
applied, for example, to the State of 
California, the State of California might 
not have been admitted to the United 
States, or might have been admitted to 
the United States much later, because 
then the United States was separated 
by what was reported to be about 1,500 
or 2,000 miles from the then Republic 
of Mexico, 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I want to 
commend the gentleman. His thinking 
is right along the line of that of the 
majority leader [Mr. McCormack], but 
with which I do not agree. 

Mr. DINGELL. If I may also ask the 
gentleman to yield further, I would like 
to point out that each piece of legisla- 
tion ought to stand on its own merits. 
The question of the admission of a 
State to this Union ought to stand on 
its own merits the same as any other 
piece of legislation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is ex- 
actly correct. And while we are on 
that, we have a bill that is before the 
House, and when the Members all un- 
derstand it, they will find that there 
are about 20 pieces of legislation, and I 
am very conservative when I say that. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania made 
the remark a minute ago that our great 
President said he was for this bill, and 
that it ought to be passed just like it 
is. I was encouraged to find out that 
our great President knew what was in 
the bill, but alarmed that he was for 
it as written. The committee expects 
to make several changes in it. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would like to avoid 
commenting on what the President 
knows about this bill. I think we ought 
to legislate here with regard to Alaska 
and not with regard to what our preju- 
dices may be on the subject of Hawaii 
or Puerto Rico. I happen to think that 
the people of Puerto Rico are in a good 
position and they do not want to come 
into the Union as a State. They are 
getting some pretty tremendous tax ad- 
vantages out of their present situation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man has much more knowledge than I 
do about that subject, because it has 
been my impression there are a lot of 
territories that would like to become a 
State. But I appreciate the gentleman’s 
information and I will consider it in vot- 
ing on this legislation. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I wonder if we 
might go back to the treaty of cession 
which the gentleman mentioned. He 
referred to the language in somewhat 
these words: 

The inhabitants of the ceded territory 
shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all the 
rights, advantages, and immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States— 


And so forth. Do I understand the 
gentleman correctly to say that this 
body did not have an opportunity to 
pass on that? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Will the 
gentleman repeat his question? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Did I understand 
the gentleman correctly? Did the gen- 
tleman say that this body, this House of 
Representatives, never had any oppor- 
tunity to pass upon that language in 
any form? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. On that 
treaty; we did not pass on that treaty. 
The treaty was cited by our distin- 
guished chairman as one of the reasons 
why we should, just as the Gallup polls 
have been cited by other Members. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Actually, however, 
history records the fact that this very 
treaty for a very curious reason was 
passed upon by the House of Represent- 
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atives; it did not have to be, in a con- 
stifutional sense, but the treaty was 
brought before the House. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I cannot 
take notice of the extracurricular ac- 
tivities of a body back in those days 
which may not have been apprised of 
what the Constitution provided and did 
not realize that they were not supposed 
to handle treaties. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I dislike to have the 
gentleman use such a statement, because 
Russia might think, it being so long ago, 
that we were not entitled to Alaska. 
‘The House appropriated money, of 
course, for the payment for Alaska. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I am sure 
that if Russia attempted to take Alaska, 
that Alaskans and people all over the 
United States would rush to her defense. 
I would be glad to enlist my services now 
for her defense in time of war. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And should the time 
ever come that any country tried to in- 
vade Texas, Alaska would go down to 
help her. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. 
gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I had want- 
ed to ask the gentleman a question or 
two. Ido not know what there has been 
in the gentleman's speech that is so 
controversial, but he has certainly 
aroused more interest in this bill than I 
have seen in the 2 days the debate has 
thus far proceeded. 

I understood the gentleman from 
‘Michigan to question whether we ought 
even to think about these other outlying 
territories. As a matter of fact, we 
know that Hawaii was on the list before 
Alaska, and if we look at things practi- 
cally, we know that the next thing will 
be Hawaii, and it will come in this Con- 
gress if this bill passes. Now, that will 
take three Members out of the present 
representation in the House. Then 
comes Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico has 
something over 2 million inhabitants 
against Alaska’s—I say 80,000 bona fide 
citizens. How can you consistently re- 
fuse statehood to Puerto Rico? The 
conversation to the effect that Puerto 
Rico does not want statehood does not 
make much impression on me. I am 
sure they would like to have statehood, 
and I do not see how you are going to 
avoid it or how you are going to get 
around 2 or 3 more Congressmen being 
displaced from the present representa- 
tion. I have worried a good deal about 
that until I questioned the gentleman 
from New York, my good friend here, in 
the Rules Committee about that the 
other day. He said: “Oh, I will give 
Alaska my seat in Congress.” So that 
took care of that situation. 

Then comes along Hawaii and I think 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Passman] said he would give his seat 
up to one of these offshore Territories, 
So that only left one fellow to be wor- 
ried about, because there would be three; 
we have two already taken care of. I 
wonder if the gentleman from Michigan 
would now agree to give his seat to the 
third one so that the rest of us may cease 


I thank the 
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to worry about whether our State is go- 
ing to be reduced in representation? 

Then I wonder whether the States 
that these gentlemen represent and who 
are so generous are going to be equally 
generous and willing to give up their 
representation in the Congress of the 
United States. Has the gentleman any 
information on that subject? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. If the gentle- 
man will permit me, they have not con- 
fided in me as to what their future inten- 
tions are. But I will say that I have a 
sneaking suspicion—and I have deep re- 
spect for all of them—that they are not 
in canens of losing their seats in this 

ody. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I have a 
similar suspicion. May I ask the gentle- 
man another question? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, my good friend 
[Mr. Saytor]—and I hope he is here, 
because he made some allusion in his 
remarks about a letter I had written to 
the Members of the House on the 6th of 
May. 

So, I asked him if he would not yield 
to me, because I wanted to see whether 
he questioned the accuracy of the state- 
ments in that letter. And he said he 
did, because I had said this was the 
greatest give-away in the history of the 
country. And that is the only thing he 
apparently challenged. Maybe he was 
right about that because, when you con- 
sider the many billions of dollars that we 
gave away in foreign aid, it may be that 
that is somewhat larger than this give- 
away we are making in this bill. But I 
wanted to question him further as to 
some of the statements made there and 
that I called the attention of the House 
to, and I would like to make it a matter 
of record now. I made certain state- 
ments in that letter. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania declined to be ques- 
tioned on the remarks he made about 
that letter. Now, I challenge him or 
anyone else to challenge any statement 
of fact contained in that letter. Now, 
here is what I alleged in that letter. I 
said that there have been explorations 
in Alaska that disclosed that, of the 33 
strategic metals that we need for the 
defense of this Nation, 31 of them have 
been discovered in Alaska. I said that, 
for the first time in the history of state- 
hood in this Nation, that in this bill for 
statehood we have not reserved to the 
people of the United States, to whom it 
belongs, all of the mineral resources in 
the land that we give to the new State. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Would the 
gentleman permit me to interject at this 
point? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. If this bill, as 
it is written, passes, it is entirely possible 
that a present law will be repealed be- 
cause there is a savings clause in the 
last feature that repeals all laws in con- 
flict with it. There is a statute on the 
books right now that prohibits this Gov- 
ernment from transferring lands to 
States without reserving mineral inter- 
ests. And this bill could repeal that. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man is correct, So this is the first bill 
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that does not specifically reserve. And 
I have photostatic copies in my file— 
and I expect to speak on it on Monday— 
of every statute constituting a State since 
the Civil War, and they have all reserved. 
For the first time in the history of this 
country, this bill specifically grants to 
the State the mineral rights in every 
piece of property that they take. Now, 
then, this bill gives to the State of Alaska 
one-half of that great Territory, lands 
that belong to all the people of the United 
States. One hundred eighty-two mil- 
lion—not thousands, but 182,800,000 
acres of land that belongs to your constit- 
uents and mine are given to the State of 
Alaska, and we also give them all of the 
mineral rights under all of those acres, 
Now, that is not all. I do not know who 
wrote this bill, but somebody did a pretty 
sharp job on it. For the first time in the 
history of any legislation for statehood, 
if you will look at the bill, you will find 
that the State of Alaska is given the 
right, not for 1 year or 2 years, but for 
25 years, to make a selection of those 
lands, and it is given the right to spot 
them all over the Territory of Alaska, in 
areas not less than five-thousand-and- 
some-hundred acres. Now, what does 
that mean? That means that for 25 
years any of these 33 strategic materials 
that are discovered in paying quantities 
the State of Alaska can jump on them, 
like a chicken on a June bug, and grab 
up and take unto itself every bit of 
minerals by making this selection in 
small spots here and yonder that may 
be developed in that State. I want ta 
know if there is any Member of this 
House, Democrat or Republican, who is 
prepared to go home and tell his people 
that we have given away property that 
belongs to them, to this little group of 
folks up in Alaska, property that has 
been carried at great expense to the tax- 
payers of this country for 100 years. 
Are you prepared to go home and tell 
your people, “Here, we have given it 
away”? 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for his 
splendid contribution. ; 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Florida a minute ago made reference to 
the situation that has been referred to 
in past discussions of statehood bills as 
the noncontinguity theory. Of course, 
that theory was pooh-poohed by many 
who were strong supporters of statehood 
for these Territories. The arguments 
that are advanced in support of state- 
hood are not arguments or reasons why 
Territories should be admitted as States 
to the Union; they are nothing in the 
world but charges and answers to what 
was said by the opponents of these bills. 
In other words, they are reasons why 
statehood should not be denied to these 
people. Let us follow that out to its 
logical conclusion. It would apply to 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and to 
every Territory that we own or in which 
we have an interest, including the Trust 
Territories. I venture to say there are 
a number of people within the sound of 
my voice who are not familiar with the 
situation of the Trust Territories and do 
not realize that there are over 2,000 
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islands in the Pacific that cover an area 
about the size of the United States of 
America, that come within the term 
Trust Territories. If you are going to 
say to the people of Alaska, “You are 
entitled to come in,” how are you going 
to deny statehood to the smallest island 
that we have, regardless of who lives on 
it or how many people live on it? There 
is not any sensible answer. If you say, 
“You cannot come in,” but you take in 
Alaska or Hawaii, then you are begging 
the question. You are not being honest 
with yourself when you do it. 

People say this: “Well, the nonconti- 
guity theory is no good.” But it is prob- 
ably the most important factor in this 
whole situation. 

The question was asked by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL] 
a minute ago concerning the situation 
when California was taken in. Here 
is something that must be understood. 
The territory between the United States 
of America and California, when Cali- 
fornia was admitted, was owned by the 
United States of America. It was prop- 
erty that was owned by us. The con- 
tiguity situation alone then would have 
been sufficient in my mind to have justi- 
fied statehood for the Territories. But 
without that contiguity, the Territory 
should not be admitted. Now you may 
ask why. I am going to tell you why, 
briefly. And I wish I had more time to 
go into this matter. But, to state it as 
briefly and simply as I can, it is this. To- 
day land and inland waters are the boun- 
dary lines between sovereign powers. 
When you cross a boundary line, you 
move into the jurisdiction of a foreign 
nation, and you either violate it, if it is 
an enemy nation, or you must get per- 
mission to cross even if it is a friendly 
nation. This would be the first time in 
the history of this country that we would 
have granted statehood to a Territory 
that is situated so that you could not 
get to it without going outside of the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States of America. In order to get to 
Alaska you must get permission to cross 
a foreign nation, Canada, or you must 
cross the high seas. 

I implore each of you to weigh this 
bill and every feature in it, with the 
greatest scrutiny and care. It’s passage 
could be the beginning of the end of the 
Republic as we know it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ROGERS] has 
expired. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to speak for Alaskan statehood. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 1 hour or any part there- 
of. 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr. CANFIELD. Yes; I shall be glad 
to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, if permissible, I should like to pose 
a parliamentary inquiry as to the situa- 
tion tomorrow. I understand we do meet 
tomorrow, but if there are going to be any 
quorum calls perhaps the Committee will 
rise. I wonder if there is any agreement 
that has been made with the other side. 
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Some of our Members want to get away, 
to get to New York or to get to their 
offices and do some work there. May I 
inquire what the parliamentary situa- 
tion may be concerning tomorrow and 
Monday? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair regrets 
that he is not in a position to anticipate 
what may happen tomorrow. The gen- 
tleman might direct his question to the 
acting chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. As the loyal 
opposition, I will do that. 

Mr. ASPINALL. There is an under- 
standing at the present time that as soon 
as the Committee of the Whole rises this 
evening I shall submit a unanimous- 
consent request that general debate be 
continued tomorrow and through Mon- 
day, closing at 5 o’clock Monday evening, 
the time to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O’Brien]; that tomorrow we shall pro- 
ceed to debate the bill under general de- 
bate, and if we find ourselves without a 
quorum, because so many of our people 
have already promised to go away, we 
shall respect their position and protect 
them in their rights. 

Mr. MARTIN. If the gentleman will 
yield, do I correctly understand that the 
Members who are going to handle the 
time on Monday are both in favor of the 
legislation? 

Mr. ASPINALL. As I understand it, 
the gentleman is correct. However, we 
have an understanding that the time 
will be divided absolutely equally between 
those in favor of and those in opposition 
to the legislation. 

Mr. MARTIN. Does the gentleman 
from Nebraska share in that under- 
standing? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think 
that is a proper agreement; yes. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman from 
Nebraska has already promised the act- 
ing chairman that he will do that. 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman will do 
the same on his side? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman from 
Now York has already made that prom- 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York, Certainly, 
that would be very definitely understood. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a duty to perform in this House 
today and I intend to perform that duty. 
I represent about 368,000 people in my 
district in New Jersey. I am prepared 
to go back to those people and tell them 
that in this year of 1958 I voted for 
Alaskan statehood, even as I did in this 
House in 1950, when the bill was ap- 
proved by a majority of the membership. 

Historically the House has passed the 
Alaskan statehood bill on 1 occasion, 
the Senate on 2 occasions. The Sen- 
ate once recommitted the bill by a mar- 
gin of 1 vote, the vote being 45 to 44. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday between 
quorum calls speakers on this bill liter- 
ally drummed into our ears the idea that 
voting for Alaskan statehood was repug- 
nant to our American way of life. I do 
not agree with any such premise. I 
hold there are many, many American 
people—yes, people important in Ameri- 
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can life who disagree. Who does favor 
Alaskan statehood? The list of those 
who favor Alaskan statehood, and they 
should be recapped at this time in the 
debate, is very impressive. This list 
starts with the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower. Alaskan 
statehood is also favored by his prede- 
cessor in office, Harry S. Truman, who 
urged statehood for Alaska in his first 
state of the Union message in January, 
1946, and repeatedly thereafter. 

There is Secretary of the Interior, 
Fred A. Seaton, the Federal depart- 
mental official who—above all others— 
has responsibilities in and to the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. Some of these he will 
relinquish if Alaska, as she hopes it will, 
becomes a State. I might add that his 
two immediate predecessors, Secretary 
of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman and 
his predecessor in turn, Secretary Julius 
A. Krug, both warmly supported state- 
hood for Alaska. 

Mr. Chairman, I might digress here to 
say that only yesterday 88 students from 
my Congressional District came to my 
offices on Capitol Hill. I posed to them 
this question: How do you students now 
feel regarding Alaskan statehood which 
you will hear debated on the very floor 
of the House of Representatives this af- 
ternoon? All 88 were unanimous in 
speaking out their wishes that the bill 
be passed. 

Mr. Chairman, there is Gen. Nathan 
F. Twining, former Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, whose name has 
been brought into debate this afternoon, 
whose service from 1947 to 1950 as 
Commander in Chief of the Alaskan 
Command made him intimately famil- 
iar with the Territory. And it is worth 
repeating one of his predecessors as 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, the late 
Gen. H. H. “Hap” Arnold, was likewise 
a strong supporter of statehood for 
Alaska. 

Mr. Chairman, while we are citing 
five-star supporters of statehood for 
Alaska, let us include two more—Gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
and Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. 
To these I could also add the name of 
late Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd, the 
famous explorer. 

Many important national organiza- 
tions representing the most diverse in- 
terests with memberships totaling many 
millions of Americans have in recent 
years endorsed statehood for Alaska. 
These include the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, an organization of 
our foremost businessmen. Likewise, 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States—the Jaycees who repre- 
sent the up and coming youth among 
the businessmen of America. They, too, 
strongly endorse statehood for Alaska. 

Mr. Chairman, organized labor in our 
country is as favorable to statehood for 
Alaska as is organized business. Among 
those who have endorsed statehood for 
Alaska are the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations—the AFL-CIO. Another 
great group representing organized 
labor are the railway brotherhoods—16 
in number. They, too, have endorsed 
statehood for Alaska. 
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The patriotic societies—the men who 
served our country in war—are strongly 
in favor of statehood for Alaska. Alas- 
kan statehood has been endorsed by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, by the Amer- 
ican Legion, by the AMVETS, and by the 
Catholic War Veterans. 

Great women’s organizations have also 
endorsed Alaskan statehood. 

Few women’s organizations stand 
higher in public esteem, or have a wider 
distribution of membership than the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs— 
with some 5 million active members. 
They have strongly endorsed statehood 
for Alaska. Another women’s organi- 
zation which also has, is the Dames of 
the Loyal Legion. 

Statehood has also been endorsed by 
such diverse organizations as the Na- 
tional Grange, the Association of State 
Attorneys General, the Congress of Home 
Missions—representing some 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. 

Several years ago, the Catholic Bishop 
of Alaska, the Right Reverend Francis 
D. Gleeson, authorized the two priests of 
longest residence in Alaska, to testify at 
a statehood hearing, which both did 
strongly in its favor. The senior of 
these, the Reverend G. Edgar Gallant, is 
now vicar general of the Diocese of 
Juneau, which includes the southern part 
of Alaska. 

Service clubs, the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and the Lions International—and 
fraternal organizations such as the Loyal 
Order of Moose, have endorsed state- 
hood for Alaska. 

Indeed, no national organization of 
importance which interested itself in 
Alaska, has declined to endorse its state- 
hood cause. 

The press of the Nation is preponder- 
ately for statehood. 

The House of Representatives enacted 
an Alaska statehood bill 8 years ago, on 
March 5, 1950. 

Our House passed the Alaska state- 
hood bill before the decennial census of 
1950 was taken. The estimated popula- 
tion at that time was 100,000. That 
population has more than doubled since. 

If the House could enact statehood 
legislation then, why not now? 

Much else has happened since 1950 to 
make statehood for Alaska even more 
valid and more urgent than it was 8 
years ago. 

Since the passage of the Alaska state- 
hood bill by the House in 1950, both the 
Democratic and Republican platform 
planks have pledged immediate state- 
hood. It is in both parties’ 1956 plat- 
forms. That was not the case in 1950. 

Since the passage of the Alaska state- 
hood bill by the House in 1950, Alaska’s 
economy has leaped forward with— 

First. The establishment of a 500-ton 
pulp mill in Ketchikan in 1954, the first 
major utilization of Alaska’s vast timber 
resources. 

Second. The construction of a second 
pulp mill at Sitka, with a 300-ton ca- 
pacity. Negotiations for two more are 
in process. 

Third. The striking of oil in Alaska 
and the filing, in the 10 months since 
that strike, of oil leases on over 30 mil- 
lion acres of Alaska lands. 
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Since the House enacted the Alaska 
statehood bill in 1950, the people of 
Alaska have unmistakably shown their 
intense desire for statehood by holding 
a constitutional convention, drafting an 
excellent constitution, ratifying that 
constitution by an election of the people, 
and further adopting the so-called 
Alaska-Tennessee plan—following the 
precedents set by Tennessee, Michigan, 
Iowa, California, Minnesota, Oregon, and 
Kansas—and electing two Senators and 
a Representative to come to Washington 
and plead the cause of statehood. 

Since the House voted an Alaska state- 
hood bill in 1950, 8 years have elapsed, 
extending Alaska’s period of pupilage to 
91 years—the longest duration of terri- 
torialism in our history. 

Since the House voted an Alaska state- 
hood bill in 1950, international tension 
has greatly increased. Colonialism has 
become an acute worldwide issue, fur- 
nishing a potent reason for America to 
show the world that it practices what it 
preaches. 

Oh, what disillusioning news it would 
be to the Free World, to the whole world, 
to hear that the House of Representa- 
tives in our great Nation's Capital in this 
year of 1958, yes, in the month of May, 
turned down a bill providing for Alaska 
statehood. 

But to return to the long list of those 
who favor statehood for Alaska. 

The most important of those sup- 
porters is the American people. 

In the last 3 years, a score of polls 
have been taken in various Congressional 
Districts by their Representatives. They 
have all favored statehood—some by 
overwhelming majorities. 

And, finally and quite significantly the 
Gallup polls taken on the issue of state- 
hood for Alaska, reported—as recently 
as last March—a vote of 75 percent in 
favor to 6 percent opposed, or over 12 
to 1 for statehood for Alaska. 

Yes, the American people want state- 
hood for Alaska. 

Just what are we waiting for? 

I now yield to my valiant friend from 
New York [Mr. Door] who once estab- 
lished a record, an intercollegiate record 
that has never been beaten, throwing a 
successful pass for 67 yards, on the foot- 
ball gridiron, this for old Dartmouth. 

Mr. DOOLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for his gracious but very embar- 
rassing introduction. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I want the gentle- 
man to throw a pass now for state- 
hood. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to speak in favor of statehood for 
Alaska. The subject—one of the most 
important and significant we have yet 
been called on to face in the 85th Con- 
gress, has been thoroughly explored. 
The admission of a Territory into the 
Union of States, however, is a momen- 
tous event, such that it cannot be dealt 
with cursorily or casually, but must be 
weighed carefully on the scales of pro- 
priety, equity, and commonsense. 

It was Ernest Gruening, Senator-elect 
from Alaska, who in his testimony before 
the Committee on Insular Affairs, point- 
ed out that approximately 90 years ago 
the United States made a specific pledge 
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as to the future of the Territory of 
Alaska when this Government pro- 
claimed in the treaty of cession signed 
with Russia, that “the inhabitants of 
the ceded Territory, according to their 
choice, shall be admitted to the enjoy- 
ment of all rights, advantages, and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States, 
and shall be protected in the full enjoy- 
ment of their liberty and sovereignty.” 

Instead of fulfilling that promise, it is 
an irrefutable fact that for decades our 
Government’s relationship with Alaska 
constituted a deplorable succession of 
shabby dealings, pitiable neglect, and 
unforgivable apathy to the status of that 
Territory and the well-being of its resi- 
dents. 

Alaska, to my mind, deserves state- 
hood if any Territory ever did, Pur- 
chased in 1867 for the price of 2 cents 
per acre, Alaska today embraces 375 mil- 
lion acres oi land, the mineral worth of 
which has never been closely evaluated. 

But, what is more important, Alaska 
gives great promise for future impor- 
tance, more so than most of the 35 Ter- 
ritories admitted to the original Union 
of States. I say this not only because 
of Alaska’s natural wealth—its minerals, 
its timber, and its fish—but because it 
is our great outpost of the northern 
frontier, the nearest point of our coun- 
try to the North Pole—the focal point 
for future air assaults. 

The gentleman from New York, Mr. 
LEO O’Brien, delineated for the Mem- 
bers of this body only yesterday the 
various reasons why Alaska should be 
granted statehood. He did so eloquently 
and well. I do not wish to try to em- 
bellish his fine and trenchant statement. 

Permit me to add, however, that, in 
addition to the great promise Alaska has 
of developing into a huge and resource- 
ful area, its military importance cannot 
be overestimated. Only 54 miles of sea 
separate Alaska from Siberia. The in- 
ternational boundary, as a matter of fact, 
runs directly through the waters of Lit- 
tle Diomede Island and Big Diomede 
Island—which is Russian—in the Bering 
Strait. And I might recall that Alaska 
is the only part of the American Conti- 
nent which suffered actual enemy occu- 
pation during World War II. 

It is important—even vital—that we 
bind this Territory to our country by ties 
of statehood. We do not want Alaska 
thought of by the rest of the world as a 
half-American segment isolated and neg- 
lected, a partly disowned and wholly 
disenchanted area which other coun- 
tries might continue to eye eagerly. Let 
us nail it down once and for all as a 
State. 

There is definite reluctance on the part 
of the gentleman from New York to in- 
ject into these remarks any mention of 
Hawaii. Yesterday, however, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York, 
my colleague [Mr. PILLION], stated in 
effect, and I do not quote him verbatim, 
that Hawaii is under the control of 
Harry Bridges—the Communist labor 
leader. 

In other words, we should, according 
to the gentleman to whom I have ref- 
erence, but for whom I have proper re- 
spect, not give consideration to a Terri- 
tory made up of 500,000 people, because 
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1 notorious Communist is active in their 
midst. 

It was my privilege to visit Hawaii last 
fall and it can be said in all fairness that 
the influence of communism on the 
islands is generally exaggerated. Most 
of the dock workers lend lip service to 
Bridges to retain their jobs. 

The islands—a valuable bastion of na- 
val and air strength in the Pacific—the 
only sizable haven for our ships of the 
fleet between the Pacific coast and Asia, 
is filled with people who are loyal Amer- 
icans, 

True, there is a heavy segment of peo- 
ple of Japanese origin, 34 percent to be 
exact, but they are for the most part 
good Americans. 

When the Nisei regiment which was 
annihilated in Europe was being re- 
formed, 2,600 men were asked for— 
some 9,000 volunteered for Uncle Sam— 
knowing full well they were signing 
their own death warrants. The people 
of the islands are proud of their Amer- 
ican affiliations, but chagrined—like the 
people of Alaska—from having had to 
suffer in the role of second-class citizens 
for over half a century. The best anti- 
dote for Communist inroads in Hawaii is 
statehood—not apathy and condemna- 
tion. 

The Representative from New York 
chided the advocates of Alaskan state- 
hood by pointing out that such state- 
hood would ultimately pave the way for 
statehood for Hawaii. I ask would that 
be tragic. Politically, it might be pain- 
ful to some who do not want the status 
quo disturbed—who do not want to take 
the risk of Senators of alien origin 
entering the high council chambers of 
our country. 

Such an attitude is provincial and 
unwarranted. 

Newspaper polls reflect that sentiment 
for Alaskan statehood is 12 to 1. 

If this great body is to do justice to a 
group of Americans who have too long 
been disenfranchised, if we are to bow to 
the demands of the times, and acknowl- 
edge the weight of public acceptance 
and public sufferance, we will quickly 
vote Alaska into the Union. 

None of the 35 Territories admitted to 
the Union over the last 100 years has 
failed to meet. the expectations of state- 
hood since its admission, Neither will 
Alaska. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr, Chairman, some years ago Izvestia 
or some other prominent newspaper 
printed in the Soviet Union reportedly 
carried comment to the effect that the 
United States of America acquired the 
Territory of Alaska by fraud and that it 
should be returned to the Soviet Union. 
I am having Dr. Griffith of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service in the Congres- 
sional Library seek a record of that 
statement. But, I am sure the Delegate 
from Alaska, the distinguished gentle- 
man now representing the Territory 
here on the floor this afternoon, recalls 
that some years ago a statement of that 
kind was made. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to my friend 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if the gentleman would agree with me 
that the answer to those who say that 
Alaska cannot afford statehood is that 
if statehood is granted to Alaska, the 
heavy hand of bureaucracy and control 
by the Department of the Interior would 
be lifted from them and that then Alaska 
will go forward and will have great de- 
velopment; that private enterprise and 
private money will come in to develop an- 
other great State in this Union? 

Mr. CANFIELD. That is the sincere 
belief of all who favor statehood for 
Alaska and most certainly that is my 
strong belief. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr, McCORMACK. And I might say 
that the history of every State that was 
admitted to the Union is exactly along 
the lines indicated by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman; and I want to say to my 
friend, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. CANFIELD] that I agree with what 
he has said and that it is my intention 
to support this bill for statehood for 
Alaska. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. I know something about his fair- 
ness, his desire to assist others who 
rightly seek help. He is a crusader for 
justice. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah, 

Mr, DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to commend the gentleman 
for his statement. I should like to point 
out to the Committee that on this ques- 
tion of the amount of land that is to be 
given to the new States, we must take 
into consideration the fact that we have 
a great undeveloped Territory up there 
that is going to need all of the help that 
it can get. And we are all concerned in 
seeing to it that a new State gets off toa 
good start. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my pleasure to 
lend my wholehearted support to the 
preposition of granting Alaska her hard- 
won and well-earned statehood. Many 
of our Western States—Utah among 
them—are not so many years removed 
from their own battles to cast off the 
bonds of territorial status and take their 
destined place in our great democracy. 

Like Alaska, those Territories were 
faced with the acid test of growing suffi- 
ciently to merit statehood under condi- 
tions which seemed inspired specifically 
to discourage that growth. History has 
shown that the growth may be slow but 
it is mighty tough, and flourishes in the 
open sunlight of statehood. 

Alaska has met that test. Now is the 
time to let her begin realizing her true 
potential. 

But if Alaska is to be given the duties 
and responsibilities of statehood, she 
must also be given a visible means of 
support. That 99 percent of Alaska still 
lies within the public domain speaks for 
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itself of how Federal ownership inhibits 
the development of natural riches— 
riches which, incidentally, would benefit 
all of the United States, not just the 
State of Alaska. It is to Alaska’s ever- 
lasting credit and our own never-ending 
wonderment that she has been able to 
come as far as she has in Territorial 
status, 

To provide the new State with this 
base for a going and growing economy, 
H. R. 7999 proposes—in the well-estab- 
lished tradition which has accompanied 
all of our westward expansion—to grant 
some of the public lands to the State to 
be used and developed by her people. 

Mr. Chairman, it is to these public- 
land features of the bill that I wish to 
address myself today. 

There has been criticism that the land 
grants are too generous. As the bill now 
reads, they would total 182,800,000 acres. 
While even that figure represents only 
half the public domain in Alaska, I can 
agree that it is perhaps overly generous, 
and at the appropriate time an amend- 
ment will be offered to reduce the total 
to 103,350,000 acres. That was the 
amount asked for in the statehood bills 
originally introduced into this session of 
the Congress. 

A hundred million acres of land ad- 
mittedly is still a lot of real estate— 
it is about the size of the State of Cali- 
fornia—but we must remember that we 
are dealing here with a vast area which 
would make, staggering as the thought 
may be, two of Texas with enough left 
over for Florida. 

In fact, that 103-million acres would 
amount to only 28 percent of Alaska, 
leaving some 70 percent of the total area 
still under the control of the Federal 
Government. That happens to be about 
the same ratio of Federal ownership cur- 
rently experienced in my own State of 
Utah, and we in Utah are prepared to 
testify that it is as much tax-exempt 
ne as the traffic and the taxpayers will 

ar. 

In addition to the virtually complete 
Federal ownership of present-day Alaska, 
there are other circumstances neces- 
sitating a larger grant than has been the 
case in admission of other States. 

For one thing, in the interests of na- 
tional defense it is proposed to draw a 
line through the middle of the State, 
north and west of which the Federal 
Government may at any time make mas- 
Sive defense withdrawals and in that 
area Alaska can choose no lands with- 
out the approval of the President or his 
designated representative. About 45 
percent of Alaska lies within that de- 
fense area, pretty well limiting Alaska’s 
5 75 selections to the remaining 55 per- 
cent. 

Further, over 92-million acres both 
in and out of the defense area—already 
have been withdrawn by the Federal 
Government, and these include much of 
the most valuable resources. They in- 


clude, for example, nearly 21-million 
acres of the best forest lands and nearly 
49-million acres of oil and gas reserves. 

While Alaska is a land of great po- 
tential wealth, we cannot drop the em- 
phasis upon the “potential”. By reasons 
of climate and geography, the develop- 
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ment must be, if steady, slow and hard. 
To make the statehood grants meaning- 
ful—to accomplish their purpose of giv- 
ing the State something to grow and to 
nurture on—the bill offers the new State 
a chance to select lands of value instead 
of barren tundras. 

If these terms seem generous in com- 
parison with what other States have re- 
ceived, it is for just one good and suf- 
ficient reason: They must be more gen- 
erous if Alaska is to take and retain her 
place among the States. But that is no 
argument against Alaskan statehood, 
because it is a situation which will hold 
as true 90 years from now unless state- 
hood is granted, as it did 90 years ago. 
The important point is that Alaska has 
demonstrated she is ready, if given fair 
opportunity, to take her place. 

These terms to which I refer include 
the right to select lands known or be- 
lieved to be mineral in character, and— 
for the first five years of statehood 
only—to select lands which may already 
be under Federal lease for oil, gas, or 
coal development. All grants include 
the mineral rights, but these rights must 
be retained by the State if the lands pass 
into private ownership. In other words, 
the mineral rights will always belong to 
the people of Alaska, and never to pri- 
vate individuals. 

It can also be observed that of 29 
States containing public lands, only 10 
were admitted to the Union with min- 
eral reservations of any kind in their 
enabling acts. 

For the development and expansion 
of communities, Alaska would be al- 
lowed to choose 400,000 acres of vacant 
and unappropriated national forest 
lands and another 400,000 acres of 
vacant, unappropriated and unreserved 
lands adjacent to established commu- 
nities or in areas suitable for commu- 
nities or recreational areas. I intend, 
incidentally, to amend the time limit 
for selection from 50 to 25 years. 

The bulk of the grant—102,550,000 
acres if my amendment is adopted— 
must be selected from vacant, unappro- 
priated and unreserved public lands 
within 25 years after statehood. On all 
of these grants, existing claims, entries, 
and locations would be fully protected. 

As to that lion's share of lands which 
would remain under Federal control, 
Alaska would receive—for the support 
of its public schools—5 percent of the 
net proceeds from the sale of any land 
by the Federal Government. 

Additionally, Alaska would receive 90 
percent of the proceeds from the opera- 
tion of Government coal mines and from 
the production of coal, phosphates, oil, 
oil shale, and sodium from the public 
domain. Reflecting Alaska’s exclusion 
from the Reclamation Act of 1902, these 
are the same provisions which this Con- 
gress approved—by consent—for the 
Territory of Alaska last year in Public 
Law 85-88. 

The bill also repeals a 1914 law which 
withdrew certain coal lands, and thus 
makes them available to selection and 
development. 

If these provisions are, as charged, a 
“giveaway of our natural resources”, to 
whom are they being given? They are 
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being given to the people of Alaska, citi- 
zens of the United States. How much 
are they being given? They are being 
given a little more than one-fourth and 
somewhat less than one-third of the 
land which is their home and their live- 
lihood, and which must be opened up if 
Alaska or any other part of the United 
States are to reap the benefits of the 
bargain purchase we made 91 years ago. 

These provisions are the foundation 
upon which Alaska can and will build 
to the enormous benefit of the national 
economy shared by her sister States. 
We cannot make Alaska a “full and 
equal” State in name and then deny her 
2 wherewithal to realize that status in 

act. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I am sure the gen- 
tleman from Utah has visited Alaska 
even as has the gentleman who is in the 
well of the House, and I am glad to have 
his contribution. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will say that I have been to 
Alaska on two occasions on statehood 
hearings. We went to every part of 
Alaska in considering this problem, and 
I have had occasion to talk with many 
people up there as well as in Hawaii. I 
am thoroughly convinced that state- 
hood is the only solution to the prob- 
lem that those people are now facing. 

Mr. CANFIELD. That is my deep 
feeling, too. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, first 
I wish to thank my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD], 
for his kindness in yielding to me be- 
cause, under the rule under which we 
are now operating, such action gives 
the opportunity to some of us who have 
not been recognized, to say a few words 
on this subject. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say to my friend that because of his 
unique background, not only in the 
House but in life as a whole, I am very 
anxious to hear his presentation today. 
Frankly, I do not know whether he is 
going to speak for or against statehood 
for Alaska, but I shall doff my hat to 
him on what he has to offer. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. He has always 
been very courteous to me during the 
15 years we have served together in the 
House. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to comment 
for just a moment on the point that 
the gentleman from Utah, Mr. Dawson, 
just brought up. That is as to the type 
of land in Alaska. It is true that there 
is land in Alaska which can be lived 
upon, but I believe the gentleman from 
Utah will also agree with me—I, too, 
have flown over the millions of acres in 
Alaska—that many of these millions of 
acres are composed of tundra, or in- 
accessible mountain ranges, which swell 
the total in terms of acreage; but in 
terms of habitable and tillable land it 
would actually not be a true representa- 
tion. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I would say 
that is absolutely correct. You need 
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only to go up there to see what the situ- 
ation is to realize that you cannot pos- 
sibly compare the situation in Alaska 
to the situation in this country. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think this is very 
important. I believe my colleague will 
agree that when we talk about 180 mil- 
lion acres of land and giving these peo- 
ple a period of time in order to select 
the land which is suitable for human 
habitation and development, we realize 
that there is a tremendous area of this 
land which cannot be used for that 
purpose. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. Is it not true that if 
Alaska is given 182 million acres of land, 
approximately one-half of the total area, 
actually that will represent 100 percent 
of the valuable lands because so much 
of the lands up there are tundra and 
wasteland; so that when you are giving 
them one-half of the acreage and permit 
them 25 years to make their choice, in 
some instances 50 years to make their 
choice, you are in effect giving to Alaska 
100- percent of the valuable lands in 
Alaska. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would say that if 
that be true, I see nothing wrong in our 
treating the States of our Union equally. 
When we took in California, when we 
took in the other different States of the 
Union, of course we gave to the people 
of those great States the resources of 
those States, but we did not thereby lose 
them from the Union. They became a 
part of the Union and they were devel- 
oped and became items of strength in 
our Union. So it is a great deal dif- 
ferent from giving your wife part of your 
sustenance and keeping it in the family 
and giving it away to a stranger to be 
squandered. In anything we do to 
strengthen Alaska I hope we do not feel 
that we are losing Alaska, We are mere- 
ly cementing Alaska to us with the 
strong bonds of statehood. We are in- 
suring that the people will have the 
interest and the opportunity to develop 
those resources, to strengthen the Union, 
as each State we have added has 
strengthened the Union. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. May I 
commend the gentleman from California 
for his statement. A new State does 
need sinews. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. It is just 
like giving a bride a dowry, we are not 
contemplating supporting her and her 
husband and the children and grand- 
children in perpetuity. 

The gentleman from New York over- 
looked one important factor in this 
matter. He said they will choose the 
best land in Alaska. We provide right 
in this legislation that they may not 
choose any of the land which is with- 
drawn by the Federal Government, 
which includes the most valuable oil 
land in Alaska. Further, we expect an 
amendment will be offered next week to 
reduce the land grants by 80 million 
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acres. Personally, I think that is un- 
fortunate, but I believe the committee 
will accept that amendment. So instead 
of getting nearly 50 percent of their 
land, which they should have, they will 
get about 27 percent of their land. 
They will not be able to choose from 
these rich oil lands withdrawn by the 
Federal Government. 

I would suggest to the gentleman and 
to the other ladies and gentlemen of the 
House that when you hear talk here 
about giveaways you think not of your 
own State but of a vast Territory which 
has many mountains and other useless 
places. Think of the fact that to sur- 
vey a given land as you gave it to other 
States it would take 12,000 years, and 
if you attempted to hasten it it would 
cost a minimum of $120 million. I am 
sure the gentleman from New York is 
fully aware of these facts. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished delegate from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the gentle- 

man. 
I merely want to add a postscript to 
what my chairman, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. O'BRIEN] has said, and 
that is that the Federal Government 
has already reserved for its own uses 
in Alaska some of the very best land 
there, the tremendous acreage of 92 mil- 
lion acres. The State of Alaska is going 
to get second choice no matter how 
many acres are given to it in any state- 
hood bill. The Federal Government has 
taken the best already. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. As a matter of fact, 
under the Federal laws we allow the 
citizens of the United States to home- 
stead lands. This has been a tradi- 
tional procedure. When the lands are 
opened up in Alaska the same rights of 
citizenship will accrue there to the peo- 
ple who want to go to Alaska to live 
there that have accrued in other States 
of the Union. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We must keep in 
‘mind that there were only Thirteen 
Original States in the Union. Every 
one of the other 35 States had to be ad- 
mitted into the Union. As we look back 
through our past history, we find that the 
Same arguments were made against the 
admission of many of the 35 additional 
States as we hear being made here today 
against the admission of Alaska. The 
same arguments were made against the 
admission of Utah, Wyoming and Mon- 
tana and many of the other States as are 
being made against Alaska today. It is 
hard for me to understand how anyone 
coming from a State other than one of 
the Original Thirteen States can forget 
and overlook the history of their own 
State when it was admitted to the Union. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, if 
my colleagues will bear with me, I would 
like to develop a few thoughts that I be- 
lieve are of value for the RECORD. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND ALASKA STATEHOOD 


We are frequently asked, How respon- 
sive should an elective body be to public 
opinion? 

Should a Representative always fol- 
low the wishes of his constituents? 

These questions arise occasionally in 
the minds of our membership. We all 
know that because we have discussed the 
problem with some of our colleagues. 

Every Member properly reserves the 
right to follow the dictates of his con- 
science. At times, he may be in disagree- 
ment with the sentiment of his constitu- 
ency, and so vote. 

Yet I think few of my colleagues will 
dissent from the view that unless a Rep- 
resentative has a deep conviction, that 
his vote must be cast on one side of an 
issue regardless of his constituents’ 
wishes, or unless he believes that his 
constituency is badly misled and mis- 
taken, he is bound to be powerfully in- 
fluenced by public sentiment in his Dis- 
trict. Especially will this be so if this 
sentiment at home is clearly not the re- 
sult of some unusual happening, some 
spectacular event, some national or lo- 
cal crisis which will cause a sudden 
swing of opinion into attitudes that may 
be altered when passion or alarm sub- 
side. If public opinion on a given issue 
is persistently held, grows in strength, 
and is not due to obvious misconcep- 
tions, then certainly few of us would 
maintain that such opinion was not a 
potent or even a determining factor in 
our legislative decisions. 

Which brings me to point out that on 
few public issues has there been so 
widespread, so general, a sentiment, as 
that which favors the admission of 
Alaska to statehood. 

That striking fact is proved by a dozen 
and a half legislative polls taken in as 
many Congressional Districts over the 
last 4 years. They show: 

First, that public sentiment in the 
United States strongly favors statehood 
for Alaska. 

Second, that the sentiment is uni- 
versal, and it is found in every section— 
east, west, north, south, and in between. 

The next poll, taken early in 1957, was 
in south central Texas, in the 21st Dis- 
trict, represented by O. CLARK FISHER, of 
San Angelo, 

Third, that that sentiment has grown 
steadily, reaching new highs, 

Fourth, that statehood is not only 
favored, but favored by very substantial 
majorities. Few of us are so fortunate 
as to be elected in our Districts by the 
majorities which they give statehood for 
Alaska, 

I have recorded in my remarks today 
the results of 18 polls which have been 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I may, inadvertently, have omitted some. 
If so, the omission is unintentional. I 
have sought to make the record com- 
plete, and if there are published polls on 
Alaskan statehood that I have over- 
looked, I shall be happy to have them 
called to my attention. Eleven of these 
18 polls were taken by Republicans, 7 by 
Democrats. 

The first poll I have recorded was taken 
in 1954 in the 11th Massachusetts Dis- 
trict, ably represented by Tuomas P. 
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O'NEILL, JR. The poll showed 69 percent 
favoring statehood, 17 percent opposed, 
a ratio of slightly better than 4 to 1. In 
giving these proportions, I am excluding 
those who say they have no opinion. 

The next poll, in chronological order, 
was taken in the First Iowa District, rep- 
resented at that time by our former col- 
league, THOMAS E. MARTIN, now the jun- 
ior Senator from the Hawkeye State, 
The vote there was 81 percent for state- 
hood, 18 percent opposed—a majority of 
412 to 1. 

In western Nebraska, in the State's 
Fourth District, our colleague, A. L. 
MILLER, took a poll in the spring of 1955. 
Result: 78 percent, yes; 22 percent, no, 
or—just 3½ to 1 for statehood. 

In June 1955, our friend, THOMAS L. 
ASHLEY took a poll in his Ninth Ohio Dis- 
trict—an urban and industrial area in 
the northwestern part of the Buckeye 
State. There, 73 percent favored state- 
hood, 22 percent opposed—a ratio of well 
over 3 to 1. 

The following year, 1956, produced an- 
other Ohio poll in the opposite part—the 
southeastern end of the State, in the 
rural and agricultural area represented 
by JoHN E. HENDERSON. His constituents 
voted 86.4 percent for statehood. He 
did not report the remaining 13.6 per- 
cent, as to whether they were opposed or 
had no opinion. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man is talking in percentages. Does he 


have the numbers? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Ido not have them 
here. They are in the Recorp. I think 
the percentages are indicative, because 
they are all over the Nation. The Gal- 
lup poll percentages are taken the same 
way. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. As I ob- 
served in my remarks,.if the Gallup 
poll was indicative, Tom Dewey would 
be President. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. When there are 
differences of 4 or 5 percent, the gentle- 
man’s remark is well taken, but when 
you are talking in percentages of 4 to 1, 
I think no man who understands polls 
would say that that type of poll is not 
indicative of general sentiment in his 
District. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I was really 
seeking information. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Was the gentleman 
not referring to the Literary Digest 
Poll? After that poll the Literary Di- 
gest became extinct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thought 
that was another transaction. I was 
thinking about 1948, to be honest. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would like to put 
in a few more of these polls. 

There, the vote was yes, 67 percent; 
no, 17 percent—a shade under 4 to 1. 
Another Texas poll in the 16th District, 
the most westerly Texas district, repre- 
sented by J. T. RUTHERFORD, showed 79 
percent, yes; 21 percent, no—not far from 
4 to 1. A third Texas poll in Jm 
Wricut’s District—the 12th—which is 
chiefly the fine city of Fort Worth, 
showed 80 percent for statehood, 10 per- 
cent against—or a vote of 8 to 1. Thus, 
3 Texas districts—2 of them favoring 
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Alaskan statehood by just under 4 to 1, 
one of them by 8 to 1—would indicate 
that Texans do not balk at the idea of 
admitting a State larger than the Lone 
Star State. In fact, they welcome it. 
Good old, little Texas. 

In the Empire State—in a district 
both urban and suburban, in north- 
western New York—WILLIaAM E. MILLER 
found that in his 40th District, 74 per- 
cent favored statehood, 13 percent did 
not—a ratio of 5% to 1. 

In the Show Me State, MORGAN 
Movtper showed that in the heart of the 
Nation—his 11th Missouri District, in 
the center of the State—79.6 percent 
favored statehood, 10.1 percent did 
not—or just under 8 to 1. 

In West Virginia's 4th District, WILL 
E. NRAL learned that 71 percent of his 
constituents favored statehood and 21 
percent did not—a majority of over 3 
to 1. 

In Ohio, our third poll in the Buckeye 
State, WILLIAM E. MINSHALL—represent- 
ing the 23d District—found 82 percent 
favoring statehood, 10, percent op- 
posed—over 8 to 1. Is it not striking 
how closely those 3 Ohio polls parallel 
the 3 Texas polls, representing in both 
States, both urban and rural constituen- 
cies? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Cape Cod who is always so 
fair and forthright. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The gentleman 
knows how I like to go to Cape Cod in 
the summer each year and talk to people 
who love him so much. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. And I love them, 
too. 
On this question of the Gallup poll, 
when they ask you a question, what is 
the question? Is it, “Do you favor Alaska 
becoming a State?” or do they say, “Are 
you in favor of admitting Alaska with 
all the things we will have to do to take 
care of them?” Do they ask those ques- 
tions, or is it just “Do you favor taking 
Alaska and Hawaii and Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands in as States?” 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If I may answer, 
my answer to that would be that I am not 
questioning the type of question which 
my colleagues answered, although I may 
comment on 1 or 2 of the questions in a 
few minutes and show you a surprising 
result. I hope the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PILLION] is on the floor when 
I get to that particular poll, because I 
know he will be interested in it. 

Now, we cross south, below the Mason- 
Dixon line, into the Old Dominion State. 
There, in Burr Harrtson’s 7th District, 
the people who elected him voted 69 per- 
cent for statehood, 20 percent against— 
approximately 31⁄2 to 1. 

Next, we sound out the voters in the 
Prairie State. But the voters in Emmet 
Byrne's 3d Illinois District are scarcely 
prairie dwellers. They live in the heart 
of the great Midwest metropolis, Chicago. 
There, 80 percent favored statehood for 
Alaska, 12 percent opposed—a ratio of 
over 614 to 1. 

We now come to the present year, 1958. 
In the Wolverine State, ROBERT P. GRIF- 
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FIN found that 84 percent of those polled 
in his 9th Michigan District favored 
statehood, 7.1 percent opposed, a shade 
under 12 to 1. 

Back in New York, in the 39th District, 
HaroLD C. Ostertac found that 85 per- 
cent favored statehood, 9 percent op- 
posed—or over 9 to 1. 

Two more polls, taken this year, belong 
in a special category, because the ques- 
tion regarding statehood was not a simple 
recording of voters’ opinion, but ap- 
peared to be in the category of what are 
known as leading questions: 

In the 18th California District, 1 of the 
12 Congressional Districts in Los Angeles 
County, CRAIG Hosmenr’s poll asked: 

Do you believe that because of present 
world. conditions we should wait before 
granting statehood to Alaska and Hawail. 


I leave for your own judgment as to 
whether or not that would be, in the 
parlance of legal interrogation, known 
as a leading question. 

Well, 61 percent of Crarc Hosmer’s 
constituents said “No”—we should not 
wait, but go right ahead with statehood, 
and 27 percent said “Yes,” we should 
wait—over 2 to 1 for proceeding immedi- 
ately to grant statehood, despite their 
Representative’s hint that waiting might 
be preferable. 

Finally, one of the most interesting 
exhibits of voter sentiment is found in 
New York’s 42d District. It is repre- 
sented by our friend Joun R. PILLIon. 
He has devoted his all-out efforts to 
fighting statehood for Alaska and Ha- 
waii—by press release, public address, 
radio, television, in committee, and on 
the floor of the House—for three whole 
Congresses. If any Member of Congress 
deserves the title of “Mr. Antistatehood,” 
it is Joh R. PILLION. If constituents 
of any Congressman are indoctrinated 
with antistatehood arguments, they 
would certainly be his. Recently, he 
sent out a questionnaire. To say that it 
was slanted, would do his talents an in- 
justice. To say that it was loaded, 
would come closer to accuracy. He did 
not poll his constituents on Alaska and 
Hawaii separately. He combined the 
two Territories, with the question: 

Do you favor statehood for the Territories 
of Hawaii and Alaska now? 


And followed this with the further 
questions: 

Or would you prefer to delay statehood 
until— 

(a) Communist influence in Hawaiian 
politics is eradicated; and 

(b) Legislation is enacted which would 
apportion membership in the United States 
Senate on some equitable population basis 
for States hereafter admitted; or 

(c) Require Alaska and Hawali to consent 
to less than two United States Senators— 


In addition, Representative PILLION 
accompanied the questionnaire with a 
memorandum of issues relating to the 
questions, 

Nevertheless, JOHN PILLION’s constitu- 
ents ánswered the question, “Do you fa- 
vor statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 
now?” with 4,339 votes “yes” and 3,867 
“no.” 

Representative PrLLIon’s District, the 
42d, is contiguous to MILLER’s 40th and 
OSTERTAG’S 39th, which, as they record- 
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ed, gave ratios of 5½ to 1 and 9 to 1, 
respectively, for Alaskan statehood. 

An interesting thing occurs here, be- 
cause Representative PILLION’S District, 
the 42d, is contiguous to Representative 
MILLER’s 40th and Mr. OSTERTAG’S 39th, 
which, as they recorded a simple ques- 
tion, gave answers 5% to 1 in favor of 
statehood and 9 to 1; and I would chal- 
lenge my friend to send out a straight 
question to his constituents. I guaran- 
tee the difference between yes and no 
would be more sharply defined. 

The fact is that no poll taken in the 
last 3 years anywhere in the United 
States shows any constituency not fa- 
voring statehood, and mnone—except 
HosMeEr’s and PILLION’S—by less than 
3 to 1, and most of them higher. 

These favorable pro-Alaskan state- 
hood polls were taken throughout the 
Union, in States touching the Atlantic 
amd Pacific Oceans, the Canadian and 
Mexican borders, indeed, “from the 
mountains to the prairies, from the 
oceans white with foam,” in rural and 
urban areas, in Democratic and Repub- 
lican districts. Everywhere, the people 
wanted Alaska to be a State. 

And finally is the overall, and over- 
whelming evidence of the Gallup polls, 
which show how the nationwide senti- 
ment for Alaskan statehood has grown. 
From 5 to 1 in 1946, to 7 to 1 in 1956, to 
9 to 1 in 1957, and this year, as recently 
as last March, to 12 to1. Twelve to one. 
Now. On what other public issues do we 
get as close to unanimity? 

The American people have spoken. 
They have spoken over a period of years. 
This is no fleeting emotion on their part. 
This is a call, a clarion call, welling up 
from the hearts of Americans, from the 
deep consciousness of their destiny, an 
expression of yearning to add one more 
great chapter to the American story, one 
more verse to the American epic. ‘Their 
chorus of approval for Alaskan state- 
hood has swelled to a mighty symphony. 

Even if I did not believe wholehearted- 
ly in statehood for Alaska, I would. vote 
for statehood as an act of simple justice 
after 91 years of strangling territorial- 
ism; as an overdue fulfillment of treaty 
pledges and platform commitments; as 
of great value to our whole people in 
opening up a new frontier of opportunity 
in a time of recession; as an extension 
of democracy to our Nation's farthest 
North and farthest West; as an evidence 
that our Nation is still young, still on the 
march, still imbued with the pioneer 
spirit; as a validation of that most basic 
of American principles—the principle of 
government by consent of the governed; 
as an act that will contrast Russia’s en- 
slavement of her satellites with Amer- 
ica’s conferment of equality on a de- 
pendency, especially one that once be- 
longed to Russia, and which lies within 
naked-eye view of the Soviet police state; 
as an evidence to all mankind that 
America practices what it preaches, even 
if I did not believe—as I do—in any of 
these valid reasons for conferring state- 
hood on Alaska, I would unhesitatingly 
rise to the compelling call of American 
public opinion, and vote to make Alaska 
the 49th State. 
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Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. The gentleman per- 
haps is acquainted with Dr. Miller’s poll 
taken in Alaska? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Taken in Alaska? 

Mr. PILLION. Yes. It is in the Rec- 
orp of July 1, 1957. He asked this ques- 
tion, which is not slanted in any way: 
“Do you favor immediate statehood for 
Alaska?” And, the answer from Alaska 
was, “Yes, 522; no, 1,394.” In other 
words, a ratio of more than 2 to 1 
against statehood right in Alaska. 

Could the gentleman tell me whether 
one-half or one-quarter percent of the 
people who were polled in the various 
polls that were cited by the gentleman 
from California ever read any one of 
these statehood bills or ever read the 
debates or the articles pro and con and 
really studied these things? The gen- 
tleman must know that these are not 
mature judgments, such as we are called 
upon to render here; that the polls are 
mere impulsive first-hand opinions, and 
that is all they are. So, certainly the 
gentleman would not recommend that 
we act in this House according to polls. 
The people are entitled to more than 
merely a reflection of first-hand opin- 
ions, and we in this House, rather than 
taking those opinions, should study the 
matter and give it very serious and sober 
consideration before we pass judgment 
on a matter as important as statehood. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would just briefly 
say that I do not have the time to an- 
swer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Just 
on one of these many polls that have 
been taken. I might point out there is 
a big difference between a poll in Alaska 
and the polls mentioned by the gentle- 
man from California. These polls were 
addressed to specific individuals in their 
districts asking for guidance on impor- 
tant public problems, one of which was 
‘statehood. The one in Alaska was a 
newspaper poll, and I know how I would 
feel on a newspaper poll if I were a Fed- 
eral employee who might lose his job 
or a military officer or an individual 
who thought he would lose the 25 per- 
cent pay differential. There were sev- 
eral hundred affirmative votes on state- 
hood for Alaska that I did not put in 
the committee record because I did not 
think that was the way to find out what 
the public was thinking about. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida, who looks like a 
friend of Alaska. 

Mr, BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, the most compelling reason for 
statehood for Alaska is the strength that 
this will give our national defense. How- 
ever, I wish to address my remarks to 
remarks of some of my colleagues who 
raise the point that they think Alaska 
has not enough population to justify 
statehood, 


Mr, 
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If the policy of not admitting States 
with fewer people than those already in 
the Union had prevailed from the begin- 
ning, we should still be a nation of 13 
States. 

The United States would still be a thin 
fringe of States along the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

But our predecessors in Congress, for- 
tunately, did not pursue that policy, and 
the United States has become a great 
nation, continental in size, extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. I doubt 
whether anyone present regrets that this 
is so, or would seek to undo it, if he could. 
Our Nation grew in strength, power, and 
greatness as we admitted new States to 
the Union. 

Actually, Alaska has more population 
today, with some 210,000, than had two- 
thirds of the States admitted after the 
Original Thirteen at the time of their 
admission, The estimated population of 
Florida, my home State, at the time of 
admission was 72,000. 

Alaska will have far more population, 
and rapidly, when it achieves statehood. 

Those of us who have observed the re- 
strictive policies pursued toward Alaska, 
for some of which our own Congress has 
been responsible, some of which have 
arisen from bureaucratic practices, will 
realize as I do how difficult it is for Alaska 
to grow in population under its present 
Territorial status. 

The way to get more population to 
Alaska—and quickly—is by conferring 
upon its people the equality and sover- 
eignty of statehood. 

It has been argued by some that while 
this was a practice that we approved of 
in the past, we must not extend it into 
the future. They argue that if we pur- 
sue this policy we shall soon have a more 
disproportionate representation in the 
Senate than we have now. Conceiv- 
ably—if there were a prospect of ad- 
mitting another dozen or two dozen 
States—there might be a basis for this 
fear. But a realistic appraisal of the 
situation will make clear that by no 
stretch of imagination is there any prob- 
ability of even any serious request for 
statehood for any in excess of two addi- 
tional States. 

According to traditional practice, in 
order to become a State, an area must 
first become an incorporated Territory. 
We have only two incorporated Terri- 
tories. We need never have any more. 
I don’t know whether we ever will have. 
In the case of Alaska, I can confidently 
predict—from my knowledge of its re- 
sources and its vast potentials—that it 
will not remain long a “small” State, 
meaning “small” in terms of population. 

Alaska with statehood, will become the 
American equivalent of Scandinavia. 
Theodore Roosevelt pointed that out 
over half a century ago. Across the 
world, in corresponding latitudes, with 
the same climates, and with natural re- 
sources not as great as those of Alaska, 
the 3 Scandinavian countries and Fin- 
land, in an area about three-quarters of 
Alaska’s, have a population of 18 million 
people, supported by a thriving economy. 

What is the reason, then, that these 
countries, lying between the latitudes of 
the 54th and 72d parallels—as does 
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Alaska—have this vast population, while 
Alaska has not? There are several 
reasons. 

In the first place, they have govern- 
ment by consent of the governed. De- 
spite the fact that three of them have 
kings, they are democracies. Their 
ideas of freedom are the same as ours. 
They possess the basic political ingre- 
dient which made our Nation great. 
Alaskans do not have government by 
consent of the governed. Statehood will 
give it to them. 

Second, the Scandinavians have been 
at it for 2,000 years. Alaska has been 
under the flag for 91 years, but during 
that time—regrettable as it may be to 
confess it—Federal policies have been so 
restrictive that Alaska could not develop. 

Third, the Scandinavian countries and 
Finland, have been, and are close to the 
greatest centers of population—Berlin, 
Hamburg, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Brus- 
sels, London, Paris, St. Petersburg—now 
Leningrad—which have furnished, and 
continue to furnish them markets for 
their exports. Alaska, on the other 
hand, has been remote. Its nearest 
areas on the Continent have been sparse- 
ly settled. The air age, the jet age, is 
transforming all that. 

Give Alaska statehood and I prophecy 
within 5 years it will have half a million 
people, a million at the end of the first 
decade, and will continue to grow. The 
way to meet the small population argu- 
ment is to vote for statehood. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Florida for 
his contribution, 

Mr. Chairman, former Gov. Alfred E. 
Driscoll, of New Jersey, worked in the 
Territory of Alaska as a lad. He fell in 
love with the Territory and is a great 
champion of its cause for statehood to- 
day. I have a letter from the Governor 
of very recent date in which he says in 
part: 

For many years I have earnestly sought 
statehood for Alaska. I recognize there are 
some interests on the west coast that, for 
personal reasons, have opposed statehood, 
On the other hand, if we are to maintain a 
real leadership, we must practice what we 
preach—and this, in my judgment, includes 
fair play for our Territories. 

Over the years the United States has 
achieved an unparalleled record of giving 
freedom to people who, through the chances 
of war or fate, found themselves within our 
protective custody. If we had wished to be 
& colonial power, Cuba and the Philippines 
would have offered us tremendous oppor- 
tunities. 

With such a record, it is hard for me to 
understand why we have been so slow to ful- 
fill the hopes of the Alaskans and Hawaiians. 
The inhabitants of these Territories have 
earned their right to full citizenship in our 
Republic. Indeed, they have served a longer 
apprenticeship than was served by the in- 
habitants of many of the Western States 
prior to their admission to the Union. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, by 
adding another star to our flag, we 
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strengthen our heritage of liberty and 
freedom. 

I am stirred by a reading of the 
various sections of Alaska’s Constitu- 
tion which guarantee the right of its 
citizens. Appropriately, they are in- 
cluded in the very first article. 

They reaffirm those principles of hu- 
man dignity that are being challenged 
as never before in the history of freedom 
by the tyranny of Communist totali- 
tarianism. 

I repeat, admitting into our Union a 

State dedicated to those principles 
strengthens our own heritage of liberty. 
Moreover, in this grave hour of history 
we need to command all such possible 
resources of spirit, as well as material, 
for our arsenal of defense if we are to 
experience the victory which should be 
ours. 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty” cannot be repeated often enough 
if we are to be constantly reminded of 
the wisdom of that slogan of a free 
society. 

We need to guard against all corro- 
sions to our liberty. A vigilance must 
always be exercised in combatting it. 
Maintaining liberty requires nothing 
less. 

There is no question in my mind after 
a reading of Alaska’s Constitution that 
this wisdom will be hers in the years 
to come. 

This record on the admission of Alaska 
will be, I hope, a basic document of 
Alaska’s history as well as our own. I 
think it more than appropriate, there- 
fore, to discuss candidly some of our 
own failings so that Alaska might take 
heed in preserving from corrosiveness her 
own noble traditions in the decades to 
come. 

This record on the admission of Alas- 
ka should include comment on some of 
our practices which do not reflect ex- 
actly the traditions expressed so elo- 
quently in article 1 of Alaska’s Consti- 
tution—to be found on page 49 of House 
Report No. 624 of this Congress. 

The Bible suggests: 

Pride goeth before destruction, 
haughty spirit before a fall. 


I feel impelled to comment on the sig- 
nificance of section 7, article 1, of Alas- 
ka’s Constitution which reads, as does 
cur Federal fifth amendment: 

No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law. 


Then, the section goes on to guarantee 
that— 

The right of all persons to fair and just 
treatment in the course of legislative and 
executive investigations shall not be in- 
fringed. 


This is a magnificent formulation of a 
protection which I hope we can estab- 
lish fully in our law to protect citizens in 
their rights against encroachments by 
legislative investigation. 

I take heart in Alaska’s recognizing 
the necessity for formulating a guaranty 
against this threat to freedom. 

It should be stated that as blunt and 
clumsy an instrument as it is, the inves- 
tigative power is a necessary part of our 
lawmaking process. We need not dwell 
long on the proposition that Congress 


and a 
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could not perform effectively its basic 
appropriation and lawmaking functions 
without the power to investigate. 

Indeed, I think it will become an even 
more important aspect of lawmaking in 
the years to come. We will not be able 
to legislate in a growingly complex so- 
ciety without exercising first the power 
to investigate exhaustively. 

I think that we need not dwell like- 
wise on the further proposition that ef- 
fective use of the investigative power 
necessitates compelling citizens to tes- 
tify. This, in turn, involves imposing 
criminal penalty if such a subpenaed 
witness refuses to testify. 

And so section 192 of title 2 of the 
United States Code reads that: 

Every person who having been summoned 
as a witness by the authority of either House 
of Congress to give testimony or to produce 
papers upon any matter under inquiry be- 
fore either House * * * willfully makes de- 
fault, or who, having appeared, refuses to 
answer any question to the question under 
inquiry. 

The courts have held in language 
which I believe is deeply rooted in our 
American tradition of individual liberty, 
that such power has definite limits. 

In Watkins against United States the 
Supreme Court held in its central hold- 
ing that a “person is entitled to have 
knowledge of the subject to which the 
interrogation is deemed pertinent with 
the same degree of explicitness and clar- 
ity that the due-process clause requires 
in the expression of any element of a 
criminal offense.” 

Certainly no one can dispute the prop- 
osition that if a person is going to be 
indicted for criminal contempt because 
of his refusal to answer a question put 
by a Congressional committee, he should 
be accorded the same basis for predict- 
ing the consequences of his conduct as 
he does with respect to every other 
criminal conduct. 

Let me say that the ability to predict 
the criminal consequence of one’s act 
is perhaps the essential difference be- 
tween life in a free society and life in 
a Communist society. 

The Court sustained this principle in 
Watkins against United States. And I 
cannot see how any thoughtful American 
could disagree with this result. 

I think we in the House recognize that 
the Watkins case does not provide a 
remedy specific enough to curb the chief 
abuses involved in the Congressional in- 
vestigative process by its central holding. 

The question which we have to face 
is whether it is ever possible to determine 
the pertinence of a question with the 
clarity constitutionally required of a 
criminal statute. 

I think Mr. Justice Clark did raise this 
problem in his dissent: 

Such a requirement has never beer. thought 
applicable to investigations, and is wholly out 
of place * * * . The Congress does not have 
the facts at the time of the investigation 
for it is the facts that are being sought. In 
a criminal trial the Investigation has been 
completed and all of the facts are at hand. 
In the conduct of such a proceeding 
it is impossible to be as explicit and exact 
as in a criminal prosecution. 


The majority, however, faced the prob- 
lem in a more affirmative manner, 
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Mr. Chief Justice Warren’s discussion 
of the factors involved in the Watkins 
case itself in determining pertinence sug- 
gests the difficulty in according the wit- 
ness, before he refuses to answer a ques- 
tion the same degree of predictability 
available to him in a law defining a crim- 
inal offense. He discussed such factors 
as the prohibition against governmental 
intrusion afforded by the first amend- 
ment, the lack of power in Congress to 
expose for exposure’s sake, and the scope 
of the committee’s authorization from 
Congress. 

These are limits to governmental 
power which are often blurred, and have 
to be studied in the light of a whole and 
complicated record before they can be 
made specific. Thus, the question re- 
mains whether a witness should have to 
risk criminal penalty in making this kind 
of difficult judgment, on the spur of the 
moment. 

I think in all candor we should admit 
that more extensive oral remarks made 
by the chairman of a Congressional in- 
vestigating committee outlining the ex- 
act purview of a particular hearing— 
as suggested by the Court—wiil help less 
than most people imagine in establishing 
for the witness the constitutionally 
guaranteed sense of predictability. 

It is not difficult for a committee to 
establish an apparently logical perti- 
nence of a question to a legislative pur- 
pose, so as to put the witness in con- 
siderable quandary before deciding to 
challenge the committee in its right to 
ask the question. 

The present criminal statute penal- 
izing a witness for refusing to answer 
any question pertinent to an inquiry 
was passed in 1857. Before this came 
into existence, a recalcitrant witness was 
tried before the full House and might 
be ordered to answer a specific question. 

In this procedure, as a matter of fact, 
the witness had an ample opportunity 
to be informed of the pertinence of that 
question, and did not risk criminal pun- 
ishment, This has not been true since 
1857. The recalcitrant witness has had 
to face a criminal prosecution, during 
which pertinence as well as propriety of 
the question is determined, and avoid- 
ance of criminal punishment rests on 
the accuracy of his original judgment. 

The Watkins decision does suggest 
that in time the courts will hammer out 
a rule of reason in defining constitu- 
tional limits to Congressional investiga- 
tive power, but a witness should be able 
to determine, before criminal prosecu- 
tion, what would be the consequences 
of his decision to challenge a commit- 
tee’s right to ask a question without him- 
self having to apply a rule of reason to 
a complicated situation. 

In this connection, I would like to 
take note of H. R. 259, introduced by m 
distinguished colleague on the opposite 
aisle, the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Keatinc], which has been approved ` 
by the House Judiciary Committee. 

The bill would authorize Congressional 
committees to apply to a Federal District 
Court to pass upon the propriety of a 
question which a witness has refused to 
answer; if the court found the question 
proper, it would order the witness to an- 
Swer. 
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Under the procedure of the bill, a wit- 
ness may have the opportunity to raise all 
defenses—first amendment, lack of au- 
thorization, impertinence, and so forth— 
and obtain a judicial determination of 
the committee’s right to ask the question 
before facing a criminal prosecution. 
This type of legislation should be more 
fully studied. It suggests what might 
prove to be one of the most significant 
safeguards yet proposed against investi- 
gative abuse. 

Future legislatures of the State of 
Alaska may well examine closely the 
work and procedures of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

I would like to have it clearly under- 
stood that my thinking is based upon my 
own independent soul searching of this 
problem which was largely prompted by 
the Supreme Court’s decision in Watkins 
against United States when it was 
handed down almost a year ago on 
June 17, 1957. 

I think the time is due for some hard- 
headed thinking on some of the ques- 
tions regarding the status of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee 
which has been posed by the courts. 

And I would like to reiterate my feel- 
ing that including these remarks in the 
record on Alaska’s admission is the ap- 
propriate time. It is to be hoped, for 
instance, that the Alaskan Legislature in 
implementing article I of its constitu- 
tion, will never fall into the error of 
giving a mandate to an investigating 
committee, which reads as follows: To in- 
vestigate “the extent, character, and ob- 
jects of un-American activities in the 
United States” and “the diffusion within 
the United States of subversive and un- 
American propaganda that is instigated 
from foreign countries or of a domestic 
origin and attacks the principle of the 
form of government as guaranteed by our 
Constitution“ — mandate to the House 
Un- American Activities Committee. 

In view of the central holding on the 
Watkins case, I ask my colleagues how in 
the world can a witness resolve for him- 
self whether a question put by the com- 
mittee is authorized in view of the vague- 
ness of the authorization which spills 
over into constitutional doubt. 

I think Chief Justice Warren's com- 
ment in this connection is appropriate: 

It would be difficult to imagine a less ex- 
plicit authorizing resolution. Who can de- 
fine the meaning of “Un-American”? What 
is that single, solitary “principle of the form 
5 ramant as guaranteed by our Consti- 

on.” 


And then the Chief Justice goes on: 


It is, of course, not the function of this 
Court to prescribe rigid rules for the Con- 
gress to follow in drafting resolutions estab- 
lishing investigating committees. That is a 
matter peculiarly within the realm of the 
legislature, and its decisions will be accepted 
by the courts up to the point where their 
own duty to enforce the constitutionally pro- 
tected rights of the individual is affected. 
An excessively broad charter, like that of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
places the courts in an untenable position if 
they are to strike a balance between the 
public need for a particular interrogation and 
the right of citizens to carry on their affairs 
free from unnecessary governmental inter- 
ference. It is impossible in such a situation 
to ascertain whether any legislative purpose 
justifies the disclosures sought, and, if so, 
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the importance of that information to the 
Congress in furtherance of its legislative 
function. The reason no court can make 
this critical judgment is that the House of 
Representatives itself has never made it. 
Only the legislative assembly initiating an 
investigation can assay the relative necessity 
of specific disclosures. 


It seems to me that the judiciary has 
a right, and duty as a matter of fact, 
to tell the legislative branch, “If you 
want us to process a criminal prosecution 
for contempt of Congress, we need a basis 
for determining pertinency, as an ele- 
ment of criminal conduct. We do not 
have it in the mandate of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. It is 
too vaguely written.” 

On July 1, 1957, my esteemed friend 
and colleague from California [Mr. 
Doyte] introduced House Resolution 307, 
providing for change in the mandate 
and name of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, attempting to cure 
the vagueness discussed in the Watkins 
decision. As far as I can discover no 
action or consideration has been given 
by the Rules Committee to which the 
resolution was referred. 

However, I regret that in reading the 
provision of the resolution I do not find 
the solution. It authorizes investigations 
into “the extent, character, and objects 
of subversive activities and propaganda 
in the United States” and to investigate 
“the origin, extent, character, and con- 
trol and objects of any subversive move- 
ment in the United States and to destroy 
the representative form of government 
provided for in the United States Con- 
stitution, by its use of deceitful infil- 
tration of other groups; conspiracy, 
treachery, sabotage, espionage, terror- 
ism, subversion, and any subversive 
activity and propaganda.” 

It seems to me with all due respect 
to my dear friend from California the 
term “propaganda” covers speech, writ- 
ing, and association, all of which involve 
conduct protected by the first amend- 
ment. Since this is an area about which 
we cannot legislate, we are precluded 
from investigating. 

While some of the objectives of a sub- 
versive movement, in the last part of the 
language I quoted, are specified, several 
of the standards of judgment are so 
subjective that they are bound to restrict 
free speech and association. Such im- 
precise wording may not meet the limits 
suggested by the Supreme Court in its 
Watkins decision. 

I do not believe that we should abolish 
the function of investigating matters 
legitimately related to the area of in- 
ternal security about which we could 
legislate. I believe to do so would be 
in dereliction of our duty. 

However, in so doing, we have to meet 
the problem suggested in the United 
States Court of Appeals dissent of Chief 
Justice Edgerton in Barenblatt against 
United States, decided on January 16, 
1958, which I believe to be expressive 
of the Supreme Court ruling in the 
Watkins case. 

I understand Watkins to hold that the 
Committee on Un-American Activities had 
no authority to compel testimony because 
it had no definite assignment from Congress, 
The Supreme Court said: “When first 
amendment rights are threatened, the dele- 
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‘gation of power to the committee must be 


clearly revealed in its charter.” 


In short, I do not think we can pos- 
sibly continue in the 86th Congress with 
the mandate of the present House Un- 
American Activities Committee. I think 
we have no other choice but to repeal 
the mandate given to the committee 
since 1938, and rewrite it with clarity 
and preciseness. 

Accordingly, I respectfully submit to 
my colleagues that this matter must be 
given the utmost attention and thought 
from this point on, so that we can deal 
intelligently with the problem at the 
very start of the 86th Congress, 


I think that my colleagues, regardless 
of political disposition, and including 
the members of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, will agree that the 
problem of fighting communism from 
the point of view of internal security is 
a different problem today than it was 20 
years ago or even 10 years ago. The 
ease with which the committee, by fol- 
lowing wrong paths, can lose the sup- 
port of American citizens who are known 
to be conservative in their views is well 
illustrated by a letter by Frank Waldrop 
addressed to the editor of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald and pub- 
lished on Saturday, February 15, 1958. 
I quote it because this is the opinion of 
no radical leftwinger, but rather that 
of a former editor of the Washington 
Times Herald, well known for its con- 
sistently conservative viewpoint: 

UN-AMERICAN MISCHIEF IN INDONESIA 

I have just finished trying to read a docu- 
ment entitled “International Communism” 
(Communist Designs on Indonesia and the 
Pacific Frontier), published December 16, 
1957, by the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities as a staff consultation with 
Gen Charles A. Willoughby, the former Chief 
of Army Intelligence in the Far Eastern Com- 
mand under General MacArthur. 

General Willoughby proves without any 
doubt that Communists have designs on 
Indonesia and that Communists exist in 
Indonesia and have influence there. This 
astonishing discovery equals in news value 
and importance the truth that Communists 
have designs on the United States, that Com- 
munists exist here and have influence here. 

Sometimes, indeed, when I reflect on my 
now nearly 30 years of intensive effort to 
understand communism and its unique 
methods of operation, I am almost persuaded 
that it has built as one of the most effective 
engines the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, with which I have spent so 
many futile hours of effort and vain hope 
that it would learn its business. 

What excuse, in God's name, has any com- 
mittee of Congress for spending the tax- 
payers’ money on such indefensible drivel as 
this compound of Willoughby’s? By what 
test can the committee justify issuing this 
staff consultation as if it were a thing of 
value and discovery? 

As it happens, I know something about 
Indonesia myself, especially as it is today 
by comparison with what it wanted to be 
when it became an independent nation. My 
first knowledge of what was brewing out 
there came in the winter of 1942-43, when 
Mr. Van Mook, the Governor General of the 
late Netherlands East Indies, undertook to 
educate us here in Washington about the 
Netherlands’ plan for reformed colonial goy- 
ernment in the Indies after the war. 

The situation at the time was that the 
Japanese had just thrown the Dutch out 
of the Orlent in violent style, and apparently 
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without much difficulty. Then any Dutch 
in the Indies were doing their best to look 
small and avoid anything to remind either 
J .panese or the people of the region of their 
presence. 

The American performance in the Philip- 
pines was not much, perhaps, as a military 
demonstration against the Japanese; but as 
a character test for the men and women on 
Bataan it hadn't done anything to destroy us 
with the people of the region, and our pre- 
war commitment to work for Philippine in- 
dependence was both believable and be- 
lieved, then and thereafter. 

But here was Van Mook running around 
Washington, while the Japanese were chas- 
ing Dutchmen through the woods of the 
Guineas, with a grandiose plan for elevat- 
ing the natives” from their former low 
estate to some kind of “equality within the 
Netherlands Empire,” once the war was over, 
of course, and all had returned to normal. 

I was one invited to the Netherlands Em- 
bassy (not since, I may add), to hear the 
plan presented and to offer comments. All 
I asked, and in those days I had little notion 
of the situation in the Orient as it was and 
was to become—all I asked was what we 
were supposed to do if the little brown 
brothers didn’t like being little brown broth- 
ers, but instead just wanted to be people on 
their own. 

Before the evening was over, I was well 
established as a low fellow who had no 
understanding of the “real” problem out 
there. 

The actuality of politics in all of Asia in 
1942 was plain as day. Need I spell it out? 
I can do no better than General Willoughby’s 
chief, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, in his superb 
address to Congress after he came home in 
supposed disgrace as a casualty, after many 
years of high honor and great public service, 
to the ineptitudes of President Truman, 

MacArthur's speech to Congress is all any- 
body needs to aline himself with the facts of 
life and politics in all the Pacific regions. 
The central point is that the people of Asia 
have aims and hopes and aspirations to live 
the modern life. They have become national 
in their attitudes. They have shown them- 
selves determined to make their own mis- 
takes, rather than go on taking the blows 
that come from the mistakes of others. 

Certainly it is true that Indonesia, today, 
is having ghastly troubles its way in 
the world. Certainly it is true that the Com- 
munists will destroy Indonesia if they can. 
But the question is whether the Indonesians 
will be able to survive the problems of emer- 
gence from centuries of blight at the hands 
of colonial imperialism. Do we want the 
Indonesians to survive or do we want them 
to fail? 

If we want them to fail we can continue 
puffing up such peculiar thoughts as those 
which seem to obsess Willoughby, namely, 
that calling Indonesian leaders hard names 
will make them go away. We can also occupy 
ourselves with refusing to give ear to Indo- 
nesian friends who try to tell us their diffi- 
culties and their hopes. Wecan refuse them 
the respect and friendly consideration that 
one grown man offers and expects in his 
dealings with others who grow up, too, and 
have done so, 

Such a policy of negation and fretful child- 
ishness has already cost us much in the 
Middle East. Now are we to cost ourselves 
remnants of friendship in the Pacific regions, 
such as we have? 

Just which side is this Willoughby working 
for, anyhow? And I may ask the same of 
this nonsensical committee which has, in- 
deed, at last established itself as clearly the 
true Committee on Un-American Activities. 
The joke is feeble and damned tired, I will 
admit, and I wish it didn’t fit. But it does, 


To this I would like to add the words 
of our respected colleague from New 
York (Mr. Keatine], the ranking Re- 
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publican member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, who certainly cannot be at- 
tacked as a radical thinker. He said, 
in an article in 29 Notre Dame Lawyer 
212: 

The rights of Congress are no broader 
than the legitimate objects from which they 
have been implied. And I believe those ob- 
jects are only the two referred to a mo- 
ment ago: (1) to gather facts about pro- 
posed legislation, and (2) to inquire into 
the workings of existing Federal laws. 
There lies the first and perhaps the only 
important substantive restraint which Con- 
gress must impose upon itself. No Con- 
gressional investigation is justified unless it 
can be directly related to the lawmaking 
process in one of these two ways. In other 
fields, the investigations are proper and 
often necessary, but not by Congress. It 
follows that I disagree strongly with those 
who argue that Congress is also responsible 
for informing and educating the public by 
looking into anything which may happen to 
catch the popular fancy at the moment. 


Mr. Keatinc may well have put his 
capable hand on just the kind of thing 
which would have eliminated the recent 
spectacular announcement that a sub- 
pena had been signed for the appear- 
ance of Mr. Cyrus Eaton. I understand 
that Mr. Eaton has not been served with 
the subpena, and has not yet even been 
invited to appear before the committee. 
I have an idea that he would be de- 
lighted to do so, but certainly it must 
be in a context which does not question 
the constitutional right of Mr. Eaton to 
express himself freely, without fear of 
coercion to himself because of his state- 
ments. 

I must acknowledge that I, too, think 
that Mr. Eaton’s statements were un- 
fortunate and that he may be guilty of 
recklessness in equating our FBI and 
other investigative agencies with Hitler's 
Gestapo police. But I will defend his 
right to think so and to say so in a free 
America, and I would not allow any 
comparison with Communist censorship. 

I congratulate the wisdom of Alaska 
for her well-composed constitution. I 
hope that she will benefit from the ex- 
periences of our Federal system, good as 
well as bad. It would be wonderful in- 
deed if the rebirth of the pioneering 
spirit from this, a new frontier, might 
bring to all our States a resurgence of 
that spirit which was written into our 
Constitution in the Bill of Rights. 

I hope this bill will pass. I hope that 
it will signify to the world the true 
greatness of American constitutional 
government and I hope that it will in- 
spire every American citizen to insist in 
his State that the 21 sections of article I, 
the declaration of rights in the consti- 
tution of the State of Alaska should be 
equally practiced throughout our land. 

The preamble of the constitution 
might well be a prayer in which all of us 
may join: 

We the people of Alaska, grateful to God 
and to those who founded our Nation and 
pioneered this great land, in order to secure 
and transmit to succeeding generations our 
heritage of political, civil, and religious lib- 
erty within the Union of States, do ordain 
and establish this constitution for the State 
of Alaska. 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill to admit the Territory of Alaska 
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as a State of the Union, now under con- 
sideration by the House, presents many 
questions of a fundamental character 
that require serious and careful consid- 
eration. 

The matter has been before the Con- 
gress in one way or another many times 
during my service in the House since 
1926. Consequently, I have had occa- 
sion to study the arguments for and 
against. I have done so again at this 
time. After careful consideration, I am 
of the opinion that it would not be to the 
best interest of the people of Alaska to 
grant statehood at this time, but, aside 
from that, Iam further convinced that it 
is not in the best interest of our country 
at large and its citizens. 

First, with respect to the citizens of 
Alaska. It has not been made plain to 
me that the small population now in 
Alaska could finance the cost of main- 
taining a State government without a 
heavy tax burden, a burden that would 
be, in the opinion of some of its substan- 
tial businessmen, too great to be carried. 
In other words, the economic conditions 
are not sufficient nor favorable enough 
at this time to sustain an adequate State 
government. But, as to this, there is 
some disagreement between the propo- 
nents and opponents of statehood. 
However, the fact that there is such a 
pronounced disagreement among prom- 
inent citizens of Alaska in this important 
matter of State government is sufficient 
in itself, in my opinion, to cause us to be 
cautious and make certain that we do 
not place an unbearable burden upon the 
people of Alaska and thereby destroy the 
progress and advantages that it is hoped 
would follow the granting of statehood. 

But this feature of doubt as to the 
ability to carry the cost would not nec- 
essarily lead me to vote against state- 
hood for I am aware that a pioneering 
people can now, as they have so often 
done in the past, overcome obstacles that 
have seemed unsurmountable. My basic 
objection arises from my feeling that it 
is not in the best interest of all our 
people when considered from the stand- 
point of our national welfare. 

Foremost in the consideration of our 
national welfare is the effect the grant- 
ing of statehood might have or, at least, 
could have on our national security. We 
should not overlook the fact that Alaska 
is one of the most strategic areas in our 
entire system of national defense. Not 
only is it separated from the Russian 
territory of Siberia by less than 30 miles 
across the Bering Straits, but, in addi- 
tion its location is peculiarly adapted to 
the polar air routes that are now re- 
ceiving so much attention from several 
nations, including Russia. The North 
Pole routes to and from Europe and Asia, 
that are now being developed, require 
that the whole area constituting Alaska 
be most carefully guarded against any 
possible unfriendly approach to our west 
coast by enemy planes utilizing the polar 
routes. There is no part of our defense 
system more important to our national 
defense than the Territory of Alaska, I 
am, therefore, strongly of the opinion 
that because of this it is best at this 
time, as well as in foreseeable future, 
that we should keep all the Alaskan area 
under Federal rather than State control. 
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It must necessarily be the Federal Gov- 
ernment and not the State government 
that will carry the heavy cost of pro- 
viding the intricate means of defense in 
the polar area so necessary in this scien- 
tifie time in which we live. The Federal 
Government should have a free hand to 
accomplish this without any impediment 
by reason of divided jurisdiction. 

Furthermore, Alaska is considered by 
many to be a land of great wealth in 
natural resources, particularly in a wide 
variety of minerals important in war, as 
well as in peace, including oil and lum- 
ber. How extensive these resources may 
be is not too well known at this time. 
Whatever does exist in the way of nat- 
ural resources now belongs to the Fed- 
eral Government. Under the bill before 
us making Alaska a State, all these nat- 
ural resources would be relinquished to 
the State of Alaska. This is not right 
to the people of the Nation at large. 

Nor, is it fair to the people of our 
Nation, or the other 48 States, that a 
Territory with such a small population, 
approximately only 160,000, should have 
2 Senators, the same as New York, Penn- 
Sylvania, Illinois, California, and our own 
State of New Jersey, and many others 
with millions of people living in each of 
them. Furthermore, it would also have 
a Member in the House of Representa- 
tives, the same as our own First Congres- 
sional District of New Jersey that now 
has over 500,000 population. According 
to the information I have, less than 30,- 
000 votes in all of Alaska were cast in the 
last election for officials of the Alaskan 
government. It is preposterous in my 
opinion that such senatorial and repre- 
sentation in the House be granted to such 
a limited number of people. It is all out 
of proportion to what is right and just. 
And, you can rest assured if statehood is 
granted Alaska, it will be only a short 
time until Hawaii will demand a similar 
right of statehood, and then possibly 
Puerto Rico. 

The fact that some of our Western 
States were granted statehood when they 
had a small population may be true, but 
it must be remembered that our whole 
national population was also small at 
that time. An examination of the popu- 
lation figures at that time will show that 
the Territories which were granted state- 
hood possessed a much higher compara- 
tive percentage toward the whole popu- 
lation of our country than does Alaska 
today. What advantage would come to 
any one of our 48 States, or to the Nation 
as a whole, by granting statehood to 
Alaska? There is nothing I can see that 
would begin to compensate for the dis- 
advantages that would accrue. 

Thus, as I consider the matter as a 
whole and evaluate the different ele- 
ments pro and con, and stripped of all 
emotionalism, and without mentioning 
other elements that might also be urged 
against statehood, I cannot feel justified 
in supporting the bill that is now before 
us that seeks to grant statehood to Alaska 
at this time. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that any member of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs who has an amendment which 
he intends to offer when we read the bill 
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under the 5-minute rule, may have per- 
mission to insert a copy of that amend- 
ment in today’s RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 7999 To Be OFFERED 
BY Mr. MILLER OF NEBRASKA 

On page 15, line 2, after the comma fol- 
lowing the word “rejection” add the follow- 
ing: “by separate ballot on each.” 

On page 15, line 3, add the following lan- 
guage: “(1) Shall Alaska immediately be 
admitted into the Union as a State?” 

On page 15, lines 3 and 8, respectively, 
change the figures 1“ to 2“ and 2“ to 
“3” 

On page 15, line 14, after the word “event” 
add the words “each of” and change the 
word “are” to “is.” 

On page 15, line 19, after the word “event” 
add the words “any one of” and change the 
word “are” to “is.” 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7999) to provide for the admis- 
sion of the State of Alaska into the 
Union, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL DEBATE ON THE BILL 
H. R. 7999 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further general 
debate on the bill H. R. 7999 be limited 
to the legislative sessions of tomorrow, 
May 23, and Monday, May 26, closing 
not later than 5 o’clock p. m. on the said 
May 26, and that one-half of said time 
be controlled by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. O’Brien] and one-half by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


RICE ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's desk the bill 
(H. R. 8490) to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
with respect to rice acreage allotments, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. MARTIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, is this the so-called 
rice bill? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. That is 
correct. It is a bill we passed in this 
body last summer. It has just been 


acted on by the Senate, with an amend- 
ment which applies only to the State 
of Louisiana and has no effect whatever 
on any other State. 
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Mr. MARTIN. I realize that, but I 
wish the gentleman would withdraw his 
request at this time. One of the Mem- 
bers on our side who is on the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and who I believe is 
in favor of the gentleman’s request is 
not here and cannot be here until tomor- 
row morning, and he would like to speak 
on the bill. I would not like to object to 
the gentleman’s request, so I hope he 
will withdraw it for the time being. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. It is my 
understanding the bill has been cleared 
on the gentleman's side. 

Mr. MARTIN. This one Member 
thought he might have something to 
say about the bill when it came up. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. I with- 
draw my request, Mr. Speaker. 


BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES 
COMMISSION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill (H. R. 12088) 
extending the time in which the Boston 
National Historic Sites Commission shall 
complete its work. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the 
joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution 
to provide for investigating the feasibility 
of establishing a coordinated local, State, 
and Federal program in the city of Boston, 
Mass., and general vicinity thereof, for the 
purpose of preserving the historic properties, 
objects, and buildings in that area,” ap- 
proved June 16, 1955 (69 Stat. 136), as 
amended by the act of February 19, 1957 
(71 Stat. 4), is further amended by striking 
out “3 years” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“4 years.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CEREMONIES IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE UNKNOWN SOLDIERS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 90. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Ser- 
geant at Arms of the Senate and the Sergeant 
at Arms of the House of Representatives 
are each hereby authorized and directed to 
purchase a floral wreath to be placed by 
the catafalques bearing the remains of the 
unknowns of World War II and Korea which 
are to lie in state in the rotunda of the 
Capitol of the United States from May 28 
to May 30, 1958, the expenses of which shall 
be paid from the contingent funds of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
respectively. 


The concurrent resolution was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MetcaLtF). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PLIGHT OF THE MARINES 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the Nation never needed it 
more, the Marine Corps is being steadily 
whittled down in strength and fighting 
power. The Marines pride themselves 
on being lean and hard, but it is difficult 
to stay in fighting trim on a starvation 
diet. The administration's treatment of 
the Corps is a classic example of penny 
wise, pound foolish, for the Marines 
have always been able to make a dollar 
go farther than the larger services. 

By law, the Marine Corps is required 
to maintain three combat divisions and 
three aircraft wings. To maintain these 
air-ground teams requires 215,000 Ma- 
rines; however, in the face of directed 
economies, the Marines have calculated 
that a strength of 200,000 would give 
them a marginal capability of fielding the 
three divisions and wings, although all 
units would lack staying power. But even 
this minimum figure is being denied 
them. Over the past 3 years, the Corps 
has been steadily forced down from just 
over 200,000 to a directed strength of 
175,000 by the end of fiscal year 1959. 
This will mean that the marine combat 
forces will then be at 75 percent 
strength—in other words, if they have to 
go into combat, they will have suffered 
25 percent casualties before a shot is 
fired. 

It is universally accepted that limited 
war is the most likely threat. To meet 
this threat, we need balanced mobile 
forces—versatile forces which can move 
to the scene of trouble on the shortest 
notice. We have such forces—or at least 
we have had—in the United States Ma- 
rine Corps. Why are we putting the 
economy squeeze on this unique body of 
fighting men? 

In the 182 years of its existence, the 
Marine Corps has never failed to respond 
to emergencies. The Marines have al- 
ways been ready to fight for this coun- 
try—and they have fought on almost 
every continent on earth. In recent 
months, they have again shown the 
world what a force in readiness really 
is: in the simmering Mediterranean, the 
ubiquitous Marines were on the scene 
during the Suez crisis; they stood by 
when little Jordan was threatened by 
aggression. At the peak of the Soviet 
threat to the whole Middle East, Marines 
from Okinawa also moved quietly 
towards the Red Sea, ready to lend a 
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hand if required. Additional Marine 
units here in the States were ready to go 
if needed. In fact, elements of all three 
division-wing teams are on a 24-hour 
alert at alltimes. This is readiness—the 
kind of readiness the world has learned 
to expect of the Marines—the kind of 
readiness the Communists respect—the 
kind of readiness this country now needs 
more than ever before. 

Much has been said recently about the 
importance of truly unified commands. 
It is worth noting that the Marines al- 
ways fight as part of a unified com- 
mand—first, as part of that unified 
Navy-Marine team, the balanced fleet; 
and second, as part of formally estab- 
lished unified commands in the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Mediterranean areas. 

Austerity is more than a watchword in 
the Marine Corps—it is a way of life. 
The latest available figures show that the 
average cost per marine is several hun- 
dred dollars less than in the next least 
expensive service. The percentage of of- 
ficers to total strength is less than any 
other service, as is the percentage of 
senior officers and noncommissioned of- 
ficers. Fewer marines, percentagewise, 
draw extra pay, such as flight pay, para- 
chute-jump pay, and so forth, than in 
the other services. Because of this habit 
of economy, the Marines estimate that 
to maintain the marginal strength of 
200,000 in fiscal year 1959 would cost only 
$42 million more than the drastic reduc- 
tion to 175,000. Forty-two million dol- 
lars is about what the Secretary of De- 
fense spends per year to run just his own 
office—which do you think would con- 
tribute more to national security, 25,000 
marines or 2,500 clerks and adminis- 
trators? 

The statutory requirement for three 
marine divisions and three marine air- 
craft wings calls for a corps of 215,000 
Marines. Any reduction below that 
figure reduces the combat potential of 
those divisions and wings. The Marines 
say they can accept the risks involved 
in a decrease to 200,000, but the directed 
reduction to 175,000 can only be con- 
sidered seriously disabling. The Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps has testi- 
fied that such a reduction will place the 
corps in a very precarious position. It 
could even bring the corps to the point 
where its readiness to accomplish its 
mission is destroyed. This must not be 
allowed to happen. For a change, we 
must make the modest expenditure 
which will maintain the combat effec- 
tiveness of the most useful forces the 
Nation has today—the United States 
Marine Corps. 

I trust that in the consideration of 
the forthcoming legislation involving the 
reorganization of the defense structure 
my distinguished colleagues will make 
sure with me that the Marine Corps is 
brought up to and maintained at its 
full and necessary strength of 215,000 
dedicated American servicemen. If 
necessary, I shall offer an amendment to 
the bill on the floor of the House to 
accomplish this purpose and also to pro- 
vide the appropriate funds therefor. 

We will make sure by this new legisla- 
tion that the Department of Defense 
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understands once and for all the intent 
of the people and of the Congress, and 
that they will act accordingly, 


FORMER DICTATOR OF VENEZUELA, 
JIMENEZ 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point and include a reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people were shocked at the 
shabby treatment accorded Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon and Mrs. Nixon during some 
phases of their recent good-will trip to 
Latin America. For years we have prided 
ourselves on maintaining good relations 
among all the people of the Americas, 
The Western Hemisphere, at this critical 
point in history, needs understanding and 
solidarity more than ever before. The 
destiny of our Nation and that of all 
the other nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere has been linked together by a 
long series of events in the past, many 
of which characterized the common 
struggle of the people of the Americas 
against the encroachments of imperial- 
ism, colonialism, despotism, and dictator- 
ship. The association of American 
States has stood as a symbol for all of 
the world, expressing a common deter- 
mination of all the people of the West- 
ern Hemisphere to defend the integrity 
and well-being of the member nations. 

Recent events tell us that the long 
era of harmony and unity which has 
characterized the relations between the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere is 
falling into a state of disrepair. There 
are undoubtedly a number of basic rea- 
sons for this unhappy trend of events. 
I address myself to only one of those 
trends about which I have certain and 
full knowledge. I refer to the presence 
in the United States of the deposed for- 
mer dictator of Venezuela who today is 
vacationing upon the sunny sands of 
Florida. He has with him an entourage 
as is the custom of most deposed dicta- 
tors. Among this entourage is the infa- 
mous head of the oppressive police estab- 
lishment set up by the dictator, Jimenez. 

It will be recalled that during the un- 
fortunate incident which attended the 
visit of the Vice President to Caracas, 
Venezuela, at a time when a violent 
attack was made against the very life of 
the Vice President, the demonstrators 
carried signs criticizing the United States 
for allowing the dictator, Jimenez, and 
his entourage admission into our coun- 
try. Responsible citizens of Venezuela 
who are proven friends of the United 
States have been shocked by our laxity in 
allowing the deposed dictator who op-. 
pressed the people of Venezuela to come 
into our country where he is now enjoy- 
ing the liberties and freedoms and physi- 
cal comforts which he denied to so many 
loyal and democratic citizens of Vene- 
zuela. 

Mr. Speaker, I now offer a resolution 
expressing the sense of the House of 
Representatives that the deposed former 
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dictator of Venezuela, Jimenez, be forth- 
with removed from our country. 
My resolution reads as follows: 


Whereas the United States has during its 
entire history served as a safe hayen for the 
‘oppressed and persecuted people from many 
lands; and 

Whereas all forms of dictatorship and au- 
thoritarian types of governments violate the 
concepts of individual liberty and human 
freedom which form the bulwark of our 
American way of life; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has been required to assume a posi- 
tion of leadership in defense of individual 
liberty and human freedom throughout a 
world threatened by tyranny, despotism, and 
the degrading rule of dictatorship; and 

Whereas the American people have made 
great sacrifices in support of the cause of 
‘human freedom and are now being called 
upon to continue this support; and 

Whereas proven friends of the United 
States who are suffering under an enforced 
Communist dictatorship and those who but 
recently have cast off the rule of dictator- 
ship, are confused and shocked at the con- 
duct of the Government of the United States 
with respect to recently deposed dictators 
as well as ruthless dictators whose regimes 
violate all the basic tenets of liberty and 
justice; and 

Whereas the admission into the United 
States of deposed dictators does violence to 
our most sacred beliefs, shakes the faith 
others have in us as leaders of the cause of 
human freedom, and reduces our prestige 
among the people of the world: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the Government 
should take steps to cause the immediate 
departure from the United States of the 
deposed dictator Jimenez and his entire 
entourage. 


FEDERAL CLAIMS AGAINST 
DEBTORS 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp on a 
bill I introduced this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill designed to pre- 
vent Federal loans to private persons 
‘from jeopardizing the sources of tax 
revenue of State and local governments, 
and to provide equitable treatment to 
creditors of persons indebted to the 
United States. 

The necessity for this legislation has 
been brought to my attention by a very 
recent decision in the court of appeals 
as well as the subject matter of the work 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
for the past 5 weeks. Legislation being 
considered by the Committee includes 
bills which would authorize Government 
‘agencies to make loans available to mu- 

-nicipalities for needed public facilities 
and to provide equity capital and long- 
term loans to small business. 

The Federal Government in the role of 
‘a banker is not new to us, nor unde- 
sirable, for Congress has embarked on a 
policy of permitting Federal agencies to 
make loans on various types of security 
for many years. In no area has this 
policy been more active than in the 
mortgage market. Some Federal agen- 
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cies engage directly in the field of lend- 
ing. Other agencies, such as the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, acquire 
property rights in the exercise of their 
governmental functions. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that when 
the United States steps down from its 
place of sovereignty to enter the domain 
of business, it should not expect to carry 
with it its constitutional immunity 
against taxation and its statutory pri- 
ority of claims. To illustrate I would like 
to cite two cases which I believe dra- 
matically describe the problem. 

In United States v. Emory (314 U. S. 
423), decided in 1941 and still the pre- 
vailing law, the Supreme Court held that 
in an equity receivership proceeding in 
a State court, a claim of the United 
States arising under the National Hous- 
ing Act is entitled, under the Revised 
Statutes, section 3466—United States 
Code, title 31, section 191—to priority 
over claims for wages. 

The provisions of section 3466 have 
been in force since 1797, without sig- 
nificant modifications—First United 
States Statutes at Large, page 515. The 
section provides for a first priority in the 
United States in all cases, first, in which a 
debtor, not having sufficient property to 
pay all his debts, makes a voluntary as- 
signment thereof; or, second, in which 
the estate and effects of an absconding, 
concealed, or absent debtor are attached 
by process of law; or third, in which an 
act of bankruptcy is committed. 

The Emory case involved a claim for 
wages by workmen from an insolvent 
corporation. The circuit court of Phelps 
County, Mo., acting upon a petition filed 
by Emory, found the corporation insol- 
vent and appointed a receiver who took 
possession of the corporate assets. 
Twelve individuals filed wage claims 
against the assets available for distribu- 
tion. The United States, on behalf of 
the Federal Housing Administration, also 
filed a claim for an amount due on a note 
which was far in excess of the total 
amount available for distribution. The 
note, executed by the corporation to a St. 
Louis bank, was endorsed and delivered 
to the FHA under the terms of a contract 
of insurance and guaranty provided for 
in title I of the National Housing Act 
modernization credit plan—when the 
corporation defaulted. Although the 
wage claimants asserted priority under 
Missouri statutes, the United States suc- 
cessfully asserted priority under section 
3466 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. 

Is this a desired condition? I do not 
believe it is. I agree with the dissenting 
opinion of Justice Reed when he wrote 
that: 

The intrusion of a novel priority * * , 
into the intricate credit system of the Na- 
tion at a time of strain, would be a drag on 
recovery, rather than a stimulus. Suppliers 


of goods or services in all flelds of credit ac- 
tivity would be moved to constrict their ad- 
vances to a borrower known to have created 
a secret but valid lien upon his assets su- 
perior to all general creditors. 


Mr. Speaker, are we going to permit the 
continuation of this unfair position of the 
Federal Government when it enters into 
the normal field of business and com- 
merce, thus jeopardizing the rights of 
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employees, materialmen, and others? 
Should a note, which in the hands of a 
bank was in a deferred position to the 
preferred claims of others, take on a 
preferred position simply by its being 
transferred to a Federal agency? Ad- 
mittedly the majority of the Court said 
that it should, but at the same time the 
Court recognized the inequity of the sit- 
uaion and suggested that any contention 
to the contrary should be “addressed to 
Congress and not to this Court.” I am 
today taking advantage of the Court’s 
suggestion and do bring this matter to the 
attention of the Congress. 

I believe State law should determine 
the priority of all creditors, including the 
Federal Government in situations like 
this. Can it be said that our working 
people and others are in a better posi- 
tion to suffer these losses than is the 
Federal Government? Labor, material- 
men, and other creditors have a right to 
rely on their own State laws regarding 
their claims for work done or material 
supplied to a debtor. They could not 
be expected to know that this 160-year- 
old statute permits the Federal Govern- 
ment to override their own bona fide 
rights. Unfortunately that is what hap- 
pens and that is why I wish to amend 
this statute. 

Permit me to discuss another aspect of 
this problem as it relates to the United 
States claim for priority of payment of 
a Federal lien, other than a tax lien, 
over a municipality’s subsequent tax 
lien. A recent case, The United States 
v. Ringwood Iron Mines, Inc., and the 
Borough of Ringwood, N. J. (151 F, Supp. 
421, decided May 8, 1957, and 251 Fed. 2d 
145, affirmed January 20, 1958). 

This case involved a conveyance of 
certain mining properties sold by the 
General Services Administration to the 
Ringwood Iron Mines, Inc. A relatively 
nominal sum was paid in cash for the 
property, the balance of the purchase 
price was a promissory note for $1.4 mil- 
lion collaterally secured by a purchase 
money mortgage on the subject premises 
with the General Services Administra- 
tion as mortgagee. The mortgage was 
duly recorded. The operation of the 
mines by the private owner was not too 
successful and as a result liabilities were 
incurred which included taxes to the 
borough. Because of the failure of the 
corporation to pay real-estate taxes the 
property was sold at a tax sale to the 
borough by the local taxing authority. 
Subsequently the mortgagee—General 
Services Administration—foreclosed with 
both the corporation and the borough 
being named defendants, Shortly after 
judgment of foreclosure was entered, the 
property was sold to the General Serv- 
ices Administration. Because of a stip- 
ulation joined in by the borough and the 
United States, which was included in the 
judgment of foreclosure, the court had to 
determine whether the tax claims of the 
opps were cut off by the foreclosure 
sale. 

The court found that section 3466 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States 
was not applicable since the debtor was 
never found insolvent by it, Neverthe- 
less the court reluctantly held for the 
United States on the grounds that the 
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Federal law “does not grant permis- 
sion to the States to interfere with a 
lien of the Federal Government by sub- 
sequent exercise of their taxing powers.” 
The court in speaking about the activi- 
ties of the Federal Government in the 
mortgage market stated: 

I am unable to see how such transactions 
differ from those between private parties. 
The explanation of sovereignty appears too 
unsatisfactory when we see the United 
States step down from that place of sov- 
ereignty to enter the domain of business and 
commerce, 


However, the court found that, in the 
absence of contrary directions in Fed- 
eral statutes, a lien in favor of the 
United States takes precedence over a 
later lien for municipal taxes. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, is this fair to a 
municipality which provides all of the 
essential public services which enhances 
the value of property within its juris- 
diction? Why should the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the position of a mortgagee 
of property in private hands have any 
greater rights and preferences than 
does a private individual in the position 
of a mortgagee? 

I plan to have the House Banking and 
Currency Committee consider the bill 
which I am introducing, and I will rec- 
ommend that it be included in legisla- 
tion which will be reported from the 
committee in the near future. I wish 
to make it quite clear that I am pro- 
posing, under the provisions of my bill, 
that whenever the United States holds 
an interest in or a lien upon any prop- 
erty, as security for the payment of a 
debt owed to it, such interest shall be 
subordinate to all preferred claims pro- 
vided by local law in the same manner 
as local law would apply to a private 
individual in a similar position. 

My bill, however, specifically excludes 
Federal taxes from the application of 
its provision. Accordingly, the Federal 
Government’s priority in tax claims 
would not be disturbed. In this area, 
quite obviously, very different policy 
considerations are applicable. It is 
quite clear that section 3466 of the Re- 
vised Statutes plainly states that “debts 
due the United States shall be first sat- 
isfied.” However, in other than pure 
revenue activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, I do not see either the need or 
the justification of applying the section. 
Nor do I see any justification for per- 
mitting Federal agencies engaged in 
business and commerce to claim various 
immunities that pertain solely to the 
sovereign operations of the United 
States. I hope that the House will be 
favorably disposed to my bill when it is 
brought before it in the near future. 


FARM PRICES AND THE COST OF 
LIVING 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, once 
again it is mecessary to set the record 
straight on farm prices and the cost of 
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living. With a new barrage of propa- 
ganda in recent months, there appears 
to be an intensified campaign in the slick 
news magazines to convince consumers 
that farmers are benefiting from the 
record high cost of living. I have risen 
repeatedly to counter these charges with 
the plain facts of farm economics. 

The latest tactics of the divide-and- 
conquer boys who peddle their political 
propaganda under the guise of news indi- 
cate a new switch in the party line. Now 
we are being told that agriculture is prov- 
ing to be a source of strength and a 
stabilizing force on the economy in a 
period of recession. Even the Secretary 
of Agriculture is being quoted in support 
of this double think theory. 

This is happening at a time when 
many family budgets are being pinched 
and food prices are still edging up, de- 
spite the fact that the farmer is getting 
less of the food dollar than he ever did. 

It is misrepresenting the position of 
agriculture to suggest that the increase 
in farm prices from 82 to 87 percent of 
parity has suddenly put farmers back on 
their feet financially. It gives house- 
wives the impression that the farmer is 
responsible for higher food bills. It sug- 
gests that the farmer is profiting from a 
bad economic situation. 

The figures of the Department of Agri- 
culture show that this is not the case at 
all. They show that while farm prices 
went down, farm costs have stayed up. 
Costs are now at a record high. 

The Department’s price experts have 
assembled some interesting material on 
how much it takes to run a farm these 
days. Here are some of the facts about 
costs: 

In the last 10 years farm costs have 
gone up about 25 percent. When the 
cost of things that originate on the farm 
are excluded—such as feed, livestock, 
and seed—the increase has been 43 
percent. 

Production has gone up, too. But in 
spite of all the increase in efficiency on 
farms, costs per unit of output are 14 
percent higher now than they were 10 
years ago. Farmers are producing more 
but the unit cost is greater. 

One of the reasons is that agriculture 
has become a bigger and bigger customer 
of industry. Farmers have become more 
dependent upon industry for the mate- 
rials used in production. 

On 21 of the 29 types of farms studied 
by USDA economists, more than two- 
thirds of the cash expenditures last year 
were for goods and services produced off 
the farm. This was true of only 16 out 
of the 29 types of farms as recently as 
1955. 

Net incomes on the 29 types of farms 
studied by the Department are relatively 
small. Only 10 out of the 29 had net 
incomes of $6,000 or more last year. 

Wisconsin dairy farms had net in- 
comes of about $3,400 to $3,800. A 
southeastern Minnesota dairy-hog farm 
had a net of $4,029 last year. The net 
of spring wheat farms on the plains to 
the west of my district ranged from 
$3,800 to slightly more than $5,000. 

The average salary of workers in the 
Office of the Secretary of Agriculture last 
year was $6,392. This exceeded the net 
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income of 21 out of the 29 types of farms 
studied by the Department. 

A report in Minnesota Farm Business 
Notes, a publication of the University of 
Minnesota, shows that as net farm in- 
come has gone down, farm debt has gone 
up. As a result, the net income earned 
for each $100 of debt on Minnesota 
farms last year dropped to $64. In 1951, 
the net income per $100 of debt was 


-$145—more than double that of last 


year. 

The cost of farmland has increased 
rapidly in recent years. The present 
value of farmland is now about nine 
times the annual net farm income. 

As a return on the market value of 
farmland, the net income of agriculture 
amounted to only 3 percent last year. 
This was the lowest rate of return since 
1934. The purchasing power of an acre 
of land has increased since 1940, but the 
gain has been only half that shown for 
@ representative group of common 
stocks. 

It would take nearly 13 years for the 
gross return from an acre of Iowa corn 
land to pay for itself at its current 
value. This is the largest number of 
years needed since the depression of the 
early thirties that it takes for an acre of 
Iowa corn land to pay for itself. 

All of these are facts supplied by the 
Department of Agriculture. They are 
available to anyone and they are known 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

There may be temporary political ad- 
vantage in turning housewives against 
farmers by talking about higher farm 
prices without regard to the whole truth. 
I think, however, Mr. Speaker, that it 
would be better if the slick weeklies 
would stop trying to outslicker their 
readers and would devote some time to 
telling the true facts. This would be a 
service that would benefit the longtime 
interests of all of our citizens. 


PROHIBIT PAYMENT OF SUBSIDIES 
TO DOMESTIC TRUNK AIRLINES 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Moss] and I have introduced into 
the House a bill which would prohibit 
the payment of subsidy to domestic 
trunk airlines, 

Stated in its simplest terms, the sole 
purpose of this bill is to amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act to bring it up to date 
with the jet age of air transportation, 
and to fulfill the intent of the Congress 
of 20 years ago which created the act 
and, by so doing, fostered a civil air 
transport system which has been one of 
the wonders of the 20th century. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 pro- 
vides a classic example of our Govern- 
ment in following a wise, intelligent 
course in fostering air transportation in 
the United States. Under its provisions 
approximately $200 million has been ex- 
pended by the Federal Government be- 
tween 1928 and 1958 in subsidies designed 
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to develop the finest air transport system 
in the world. 

The bill which we have introduced to- 
day would complete the intent of the 
Congress whose wise decisions have done 
so much to develop United States air 
transportation. The policy laid down in 
1938 was designed to aid the domestic 
trunk airlines to obtain a firm start, and 
to continue to help them until their po- 
sition was substantially achieved. 

That has been done. Most of the 
domestic trunklines have not received 
subsidy in the last 6 years. The man- 
agements of these carriers are—and 
should be—proud of this fact. With 
their own initiative and with the wise 
provisions of the United States Govern- 
ment they have accomplished what the 
act of 1938 envisioned. 

The legislation of 1938 was enacted 
by far-sighted men with the best inter- 
ests of civil aviation and the Nation at 
heart. 

However, the original act contained 
no provision for a cutoff date which 
would eliminate Federal subsidies to our 
air carriers. It was the intent of the 
Congress at that time to assist the air- 
lines to get off to a firm substantial 
start, but it was not the intent of Con- 
gress that the taxpayers of the United 
States serve as a continuous financial 
crutch to the airlines. 

The serious need for legislation to 
establish ‘such a cutoff is exemplified by 
recent actions before the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. Although this is 1958—20 
years after passage of the original act— 
several air carriers are applying for 
Federal subsidies. And this, mind you, 
not for the purpose of improving the 
commerce of the United States, but 
solely for the purpose of staying alive 
with the assistance of the United States 
taxpayer. My reading of the record in 
no wise indicates that such was the pur- 
pose of the framers of the original Civil 
Aeronautics Act. 

The legislation which has been intro- 
duced today carefully protects and fos- 
ters the intent in the original 1938 act. 
By revising the need section of the pres- 
ent act this legislation would accom- 
plish the following necessary and pro- 
gressive results: ; 

First. Elimination of the availability 
oi subsidy to trunkline air carriers will 
eliminate an unnecessary burden of tax- 
ation on the general public. Very few 
other regulated industries are eligible for 
such direct subsidies as the present law 
permits the airlines to seek. 

Second. Regulation of the domestic 
airlines and future awards of new routes 
in the domestic trunkline field would 
have to be based on much more careful 
analysis of public need and economic 
factors affecting present air carriers. It 
would have the further effect of reduc- 
ing regional pressures and clamors for 
services which could not be justified 
38 by public need or sound econom- 

cs. 

Third. It would prevent the public 
from paying for subsidized competition. 
The “desire” of an airline to introduce 
its services on a route where three or four 
airlines are engaged in intense competi- 
tion would be considerably cooled by the 
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knowledge it could not fall back on the 
subsidy crutch in the event of failure. 

This legislation does not affect two 
classes of air carriers. These are the 
United States international air carriers 
and the local service air carriers. In 
the case of the former, where they oper- 
ate tramsoceanic routes which may be 
characterized as “national interest” 
routes necessary to the carrying out of 
peaceful United States policy, these car- 
riers continue to be eligible for such 
subsidies as the Government may deem 
necessary. 

In the case of the local service air 
carriers whose activities are so essential 
to Many small cities and towns the sub- 
sidy program will be continued. 

It is inconceivable to me that legisla- 
tion of the type proposed here will be 
opposed by the domestic trunk airlines. 
Most of them have not received subsidy 
for the last 6 years. Their managements 
wish to operate them on a good business 
basis. Given sound, sensible regulatory 
policies they can accomplish that. These 
airlines realize that a time must come 
when subsidy should no longer be avail- 
able to them. If availability of subsidy 
continues some of them will continue 
to seek it, as witness a recent request by 
one domestic trunkline to the CAB— 
since withdrawn—for a subsidy of al- 
most $20 million. Mind you, the total 
subsidy paid to all airlines in fiscal 1939 
was only $12,300,000. For the fiscal years 
1939 through 1957 approximately $188 
million has been made available to these 
domestic trunklines in the form of sub- 
sidy. It is my contention that these 
figures prove that Congress and the tax- 
payer have done their part in carrying 
out the intent of the 1938 Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act. The domestic trunklines are 
now established as transportation busi- 
nesses as the Congress intended. This is 
clearly an appropriate time to amend the 
1938 Civil Aeronautics Act to eliminate 
the availability of subsidy to this group 
of air carriers. They do not need it; it 
should not be available to them. 


MUTUAL SECURITY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may 
extend his remarks at this point and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday, during debate on the mu- 
tual-security bill in the Committee of 
the Whole, I introduced an amendment 
which would have permitted the use of 
counterpart funds to establish a com- 
merce of ideas—a kind of research pipe- 
line—between the United States and the 
world at large. 

As you know, this country now has a 
large and growing surplus of credits in 
foreign currencies, accumulated from a 
variety of sources. It is no secret that 
we have found it difficult to spend these 
credits constructively without damaging 
the economies of the nations in which 
the credits exist. 
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My proposal would have diverted a 
fraction of these credits to the most 
constructive purpose I can imagine. It 
would have cost our allies nothing, and 
it would have cost us little more. Yet 
it would have opened to American scien- 
tists and American scholars the bulging 
intellectual and cultural warehouses of 
Europe and Asia. 

Mr. Speaker, before I took the floor on 
Wednesday to propose my amendment, 
I had discussed it in detail with the 
Department of State and the Library of 
Congress. In both places I received a 
warm reception. Mr. Mumford, the Li- 
brarian of Congress, believes this plan 
has enormous possibilities. Under 
unanimous consent, I introduce his let- 
ter of support at this point in the 
RECORD; 


THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1958. 

Dear MR. DINGELL: Thank you for asking 
me to comment on H. R. 11906, a bill to 
amend the Agricultulture Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act to permit use of 
counterpart funds derived from sale of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities abroad for ac- 
quiring significant foreign scholarly works. 

I should like to state generally that the 
Objectives of the bill are very commendable, 
and if it is passed essentially as it stands, 
it should produce inestimable benefits for 
the Library of Congress and other research 
institutions of the country. These benefits 
could include not only the cost of works 
acquired but a substantial part of catalog- 
ing costs. In almost every large library the 
resources are inadequate to cope with the 
prompt cataloging of the influx of publica- 
tions and valuable material may be in- 
accessible when it is urgently needed. Cata- 
loging done abroad on counterpart funds 
would be of great assistance to libraries and, 
indirectly, to scholarship. 

We believe the bill might be improved in 
one or two respects, and I am pleased to offer 
these suggestions for your consideration. 
There may be some question as to whether 
financing covers the complete cost of acqui- 
sition. From time to time, the Library of 
Congress must send representatives abroad 
to coordinate exchange arrangements which 
foreign governments and learned institu- 
tions—of which it maintains some 16,000— 
as well as to discuss purchase arrangements 
with some of its 220 foreign dealers. At 
present, the expense of these trips is a charge 
upon funds provided for purchase of library 
materials. It would be highly desirable if 
these and similar costs of acquisition could 
be covered by counterpart funds. This 
might be achieved by inserting the expense 
of services and materials in after “financing” 
in line 8, page 1, or simply by explaining the 
Sono of “financing” in the report on the 

1. 

Although certain details of the proposed 
program cannot be foreseen at this time, it 
is quite possible that it would be desirable 
to print or otherwise reproduce abroad cer- 
tain catalogs, catalog cards, abstracts, etc., 
and it is considered desirable that the bill 
also be amended to permit such action. 

As you indicate, it would be desirable to 
have an agency or institution administer 
certain features of the proposed legislation 
including the establishment of the ma- 
chinery to acquire works in foreign coun- 
tries; to index, abstract, catalog, and trans- 
late materials to the extent desired; and to 
designate research centers which are to be 
the recipients of materials. You inquire if 


the Library of Congress might be an appro- 
priate instrumentality for such administra- 
tion and if there is any precedent for such 
action by the Library, My answer to both 
questions is in the affirmative. I have 
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already referred to the Library's extensive 
foreign acquisitions program which exceeds 
that of any other library. Library of Con- 
gress cataloging and classification systems 
serve as a model for many libraries, and our 
printed catalog cards are widely used, with 
approximately 29 million cards sold each 
year to over 9,000 subscribers, including li- 
braries in this country and abroad. The 
Library's bibliographies and printed catalogs 
are widely distributed and used abroad as 
well as in this country. 

In the past we have served as the center 
for a number of cooperative acquisition pro- 
grams; in 1943-44 as the coordinator of a 
publications procurement program in co- 
operation with the Department of State 
which obtained foreign publications for 
various Federal agencies and their libraries; 
in 1945-48 as the center of a Cooperative 
Acquisitions Project (involving also a co- 
operative cataloging program) which gath- 
ered—through a Library of Congress Mission 
in Europe—sorted, recorded, and distributed 
to more than one hundred libraries an esti- 
mated 2 million European publications not 
commercially available during the war years; 
in 1946-48, as the distributor of nearly 5 mil- 
lion surplus books from the Army and Navy 
to educational and training institutions for 
the use of veterans pursuing courses of in- 
struction under the GI Bill of Rights; in 
1950-56 in distributing to 30 research 
libraries over 40,000 Russian duplicates ac- 
quired by the Library of Congress; in 1949 
as the center for sorting some 365,000 pieces 
from Japan via the Foreign Documents 
Branch of the Central Inteligence Agency of 
which some 33,000 were distributed to other 
libraries in a cooperative project. 

Since World War II, the Library has ad- 
ministered several large-scale projects on 
funds transferred from the Department of 
Defense ($3,218,863 in fiscal 1957) to provide 
analytical, abstracting, and bibliographic 
services on scientific and technical material, 
including report literature, as well as other 
materials in the Library that need to be in- 
tensively utilized in undertakings important 
to the security of the United States and the 
free world. This and other matters bearing 
at least indirectly upon the objectives of 
H. R. 11906 are covered more fully in the 
attached statement “The Library of Congress 
as the National Library of Science.” 

By reason of its experience in cooperative 
undertakings, and its extensive network of 
foreign acquisitions the Library would ap- 
pear to be a natural center for administering 
the kind of program you envision. Further- 
more, I attach so much importance to your 
proposed program that I would be willing to 
have the Library of Congress designated as 
the administering agency. If this suggestion 
is accepted, you may want to consider 
authorizing the Library to carry out this task 
in consultation with such associations and 
learned societies as it may deem appropriate. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. Quincy MUMFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


The Department of State, while indi- 
cating reservations about certain tech- 
nical aspects of my amendment, also 
declared its enthusisam for the policy 
and the principle involved. 

As you recall, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Morcan, as Acting 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, announced that the Committee 
had examined my amendment and was 
1 to accept it as part of their 

It was at this point, Mr. Speaker, that 
a point of order was raised against my 
amendment and sustained by the Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole. 

A second and similar amendment was 
likewise invalidated. 
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Accordingly, the membership of this 
House has so far had no chance to con- 
sider my proposal on its merits. 

However, a bill embodying the identi- 
cal principle is now pending before the 
House Agriculture Committee. It is H. 
R. 11906, an amendment to Public Law 
480, the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954. And I am 
today introducing another bill, this one 
changing certain features of the original 
in line with suggestions by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Briefly, my proposal is this: that the 
Librarian of Congress be placed in 
charge of a program to survey books, 
journals and other materials produced 
abroad to see if they are worth anything 
to American scientists and scholars. 
Such materials as do prove worthwhile 
would then be put into a form that would 
allow their use in this country and they 
would be deposited at American librar- 
ies and American research centers for 
the benefit of American scientists, schol- 
ars and students. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure there is no 
need to demonstrate the potential worth 
of this program. During the last 6 
months we have heard again and again 
about the need for communication be- 
tween American and foreign scientists. 
We have heard, too, that American edu- 
cation is long on method, weak on con- 
tent. We have learned, to our sorrow, 
that we Americans understand too little 
of the world beyond our borders. 

I do not pretend that this program of 
mine will immediately restore American 
prestige to its accustomed high. Nor do 
I pretend that it will magically convert 
us into the allwise. 

There are, however, a number of 
things it could do about lifting the level 
of our understanding, about bringing us 
hard facts and new theories that might 
otherwise evade us or take a long time 
to reach us. 

Various American scholars who have 
heard of this plan have written me their 
enthusiastic endorsement, and I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce at this 
point some of the letters I have received. 
I am certain you will recognize instantly 
the names of many of these scholars. 
They are the leading experts in their 
fields. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF NEAR EASTERN STUDIES, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., May 12, 1958. 
Hon. JoRHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. DINGELL: In the most em- 
phatic terms at my command, I respectfully 
urge immediate action on and the passage 
of H. R. 11906, which would permit coun- 
terpart funds, obtained from the sale of 
agricultural surplus commodities abroad 
(Public Law 480), to be used in part for 
the purchase, translation, cataloging, etc., 
of significant books of foreign scholars in 
the sciences and the humanities. 

Every academic program in the United 
States dealing with a foreign area, and 
every instructor in either a small or a large 
institution teaching subjects about foreign 
areas, must have—for both himself and his 
students—scholarly works produced in those 
areas. For example, the Near Eastern Pro- 
gram at the University of Michigan desper- 
ately needs to expand its library holdings 
by acquiring significant works in Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, and Hebrew. 
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Lamentably, no institution of learning, 
large or small, has either the funds, the 
ability, or—because it is so far removed from 
the foreign area of its concern—the oppor- 
tunity to make the requisite purchases. 
The proposal contained in H. R. 11906 has, 
therefore, the greatest possible merit. 

Permit me to observe that this act, where- 
by the Library of Congress would serve as 
the center for the purchases made from 
part of the counterpart funds, would vastly 
improve the facilities for instruction in al- 
most every small college and institution of 
learning in this country, as well as the 
large universities where—as at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, there are one or more area 
programs (those at this institution are de- 
voted to the Near East, the Far East, and 
Russia). For there are today, even in such 
small colleges as Antioch (Ohio), Earlham 
(Ind.), and Albion (Mich.), hundreds of 
historians, or political scientists, or spec- 
ialists in other disciplines, teaching the fu- 
ture leaders of America in such subjects as 
“The International Relations of India and 
its Neighbors”, or “The Art of the Moslem 
World”, or “The Cultures of Indonesia”, or 
Arabic, or Hindi, or Japanese. Both these 
scholars and their thousands of students 
must have the books and other cultural 
items of these areas if they are to become 
acquainted with the peoples, cultures, let- 
ters, and sciences of these foreign areas. 

Permit me also to observe that we in 
such area programs as the Program in Near 
Eastern Studies at the University of Michi- 
gan (see the accompanying brochure) will 
be delighted to cooperate as consultants, 
without fee, with the Library of Congress 
on such e worthwhile and needed under- 
taking. Indeed, I would be happy if this 
suggestion, that the Library of Congress be 
requested to make such consultation, were 
written into the bill. 

In brief, I feel sincerely that the proposal 
contained in H. R. 11906 will vastly benefit 
the present and future citizens of these 
United States, will improve cultural rela- 
tions all over the world, and hence will 
contribute to the well-being and the peace 
of mankind, 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE G. CAMERON, 
Chairman. 


— 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
Ann Arbor, May 12, 1958. 
The Honorable JoHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Reprsentatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. DINGELL: I was glad to learn that 
your amendment, H. R. 11906, to the agri- 
culture surplus disposal program, provides 
a means for the use of counterpart funds for 
the purchase, translation, and cataloging of 
significant scholarly works in both the 
sciences and the humanities, to be admin- 
istered through the Library of Congress. 

There is no question that American 
scholarship in all flelds of academic endeavor 
has gained immensely through the Fulbright 
program, which also makes use of counter- 
part funds. It is evident, however, that 
only a small proportion of our scholars, 
both present and potential, can hope to take 
advantage of this pr . The next best 
thing is to make as much scholarly and cul- 
tural material available to those who, for the 
present, must remain at home. Exchanges of 
material as well as personnel are calculated 
to serve the same end, namely to help over- 
come the insularity of American academic 
life and to bring the intellectual achieve- 
ments of other parts of the world to bear 
more directly upon ours. 

I view the purchase and translation of 
cultural and scholarly materials of particu- 
larly great importance at a time when we 
must expand to the utmost our facilities for 
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higher education. New colleges are spring- 
ing up all over the country; old ones are 
expanding. Scores, indeed hundreds of 
these are without adequate library facilities, 
especially with respect to the acquisition of 
foreign materials. Building up a library in 
these areas is difficult in the face of limited 
funds and facilities. Your proposed amend- 
ment will make the task much easier. 
Moreover, the present needs of our coun- 
try demand constant and renewed emphasis 
upon the study of foreign languages and 
foreign cultures. This is unquestionably 
best accomplished through lan and 
area pri . I note particularly that H. R. 
11906 is designed to improve the library fa- 
cilities of colleges and universities specializ- 
ing in area studies. This seems to me to be 
precisely where the emphasis is needed. 


Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT H. MACKWARDT, 
Professor of English; Vice President, 
Linguistic Society of America. 


Syracuse UNIVERSITY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., May 13, 1958. 
The Honorable Jonn D. DINGELL, 
New House Office Building 
Washington, D.C 

Dran MR. DINGELL: A brief but extremely 
significant bill, H. R. 11906 (85th Cong., 2d 
sess.) calling for an amendment to the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act has been referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

It provides for the use of counterpart 
funds derived from the sale of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities abroad for acquiring 
significant foreign scholarly works. 

t seems to me to be a highly advanta- 
geous bill assuring a return for our commod- 
ities of an invaluable asset quite likely other- 
wise to remain unobtainable. The scholarly 
wisdom of the ages is an exportable commod- 
ity from abroad which cannot help but 
strengthen America. It is at an expense of 
funds which will most likely be written off as 
unrecoverable if not used in some such way 
as H. R. 11906 provides. 

I would appreciate having your interest in 


Cordially yours, 
WILLIAM P. TOLLEY. 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 
New Haven, Conn., May 12, 1958. 
The Honorable Jonn D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for your letter of 
May 6, 1958 regarding your proposed amend- 
ment, H, R. 11906, on the subject of the 
agricultural surplus disposal program. In 
expressing my approval of the purposes of 
your amendment, I wish to state that I 
speak strictly on my own behalf and not 
as the voice of the American Oriental So- 
clety of which I happen to be secretary. 
My organization is a purely scholarly or- 
ganization which does not undertake on 
principle to influence legislation. 

I believe that the amendment you pro- 
pose would be of great benefit to libraries 
of American institutions both in the sciences 
and the humanities. I am convinced that 
there are many such institutions where 
personnel is available and anxious to carry 
on research. The desire, however, is often 
discouraged because of the lack of library 
facilities and this in turn is due to the lack 
of funds with which to purchase materials 
necessary for such research. In my own 
rather limited field in humanistic studies I 
am fortunate enough to be associated with 
a library which has adequate materials. 
As administrator of a small section of this 
library I frequently have requests from 
scholars in other institutions to borrow 
some rare publication on interlibrary loan. 
Such requests sometimes must be rejected 
because the materials desired are in active 
use in our own library. A program such as 
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you propose would help alleviate this situa- 
tion. 

I feel sure that most other members of my 
organization would feel individually just as 
I do on this subject, and I have no doubt 
that people involved in research in all as- 
pects of humanistic studies as well as the 
physical sciences would be very much 
pleased to have such a program put into 
effect. 

In recent years the United States has 
taken a position of political leadership 
among the nations of the world. In a 
somewhat lesser degree it is slowly becom- 
ing a cultural and educational leader. Our 
position of leadership in the world cannot 
be expected to be maintained unless the po- 
litical and economic aspects of it are bal- 
anced by leadership in the cultural realm, 
This means that more and more young 
Americans must devote themselves to re- 
search in the sciences and the humanities. 
Research cannot be carried on without 
proper materials. Therefore, your proposal 
to make such materials more accessible is of 
great significance to the national welfare. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ferris J. STEPHENS. 


Princeton, N. J., May 8, 1958. 
The Honorable Jon D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr, DINGELL: I hasten to reply to 
your letter of May 6 and to extend my con- 
gratulations to you for the introduction of 
H. R. 11906 as an amendment to Public 
Law 480, since I so heartily approve of the 
intent. 

I would like to put myself on record in 
the strongest terms in support of this 
amendment for I believe that it could do a 
great deal toward filling a gap in American 
education in the discharging of our respon- 
sibility to our youth and citizenry in re- 
gard to an adequate knowledge of peoples in 
Asia and Africa. 

It is difficult to secure sufficient funds, not 
to mention the means, to be able to bring to 
the United States the materials needed for 
research in Asian and African studies, but 
beyond that, the prospect of having many of 
these works—translated or abstracted—is a 
boon which would excite any scholar in 
this field. 

This strong endorsement and support 
comes from me first, as an interested citi- 
zen; second, as a scholar, interested in the 
area; third, as the director of the pioneer 
area student program in Near Eastern stud- 
ies in higher education in the United States; 
and fourth, as Chairman of the Near East 
Committee of the Social Science Research 
Council, 

In this last named capacity I have been 
working for a year and a half or more to 
create a system for the identification and 
acquisition of bibliographical materials from 
countries in the Middle East and determine 
the most expeditious way in which these 
services can be centralized in the United 
States for the use of citizens, scholars and 
institutions interested in the area. Were 
the amendment H, R. 11906 the law now, 
I am sure that this would be a major and 
important step toward the realization of the 
goal toward which we as a Committee have 
been working. 

As a matter of fact tomorrow, May 9, this 
Committee meets in New York for consid- 
eration of a final report on this whole sub- 
ject. I shall make it a part of the agenda 
to acquaint the members of the Committee 


‘with this pending legislation, and will see 


to it that each of them writes you on the 
subject. It may be possible, if it conforms 
to the policy of the Social Sclence Research 
Council, to send you an endorsement in 
the name of the Committee as a whole. 
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This is the one national Committee in 
higher education at the moment charged 
responsibility with the task of developing 
Near Eastern studies throughout the coun- 


Sincerely yours, 
T. CUYLER Youne, Chairman. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
Syracuse, N. Y., May 9, 1958. 
The Honorable JoHN DINGELL, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: May I express my hearty approval of 
the bill which you are sponsoring, H. R. 
11906 “To amend the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act to permit 
use of counterpart funds derived from sale 
of surplus agricultural commodities abroad 
for acquiring significant foreign scholarly 
works,” It seems to me very well designed 
to further the important objectives of in- 
creasing American knowledge of foreign 
countries and of manifesting to these coun- 
tries our desire to know more about their 
cultures and ways of life. 

Yours sincerely, 
SANFORD B. MEECH, 
Chairman. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 5, 1958. 
The Honorable JOHN DINGELL, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: The H. R. 
11906 is so eminently sensible, for all 
agencies and parties concerned, that I am 
only sorry that it has not been brought for- 
ward years ago and in action. 

It will certainly help our resources and 
universities and scholarships and thinking 
to “grow up” and that without injuring 
anybody in the growing process. 

Best wishes to you and to the success 
of the bill for the inconvertible foreign 
currencies. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD H. HEINDEL, 
Vice Chancellor, Professor of History 
and Government. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
CHAPTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS, 
May 15, 1958. 
The Honorable JoHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE DINGELL: The follow- 
ing resolutions were passed by the Executive 
Committee of the Syracuse University Chap- 
ter of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors on May 14, 1958: 

“Resolved, That the Syracuse University 
Chapter of the American Association of 
University Professors through its Executive 
Committee warmly supports the bill called 
H. R. 11906 (85th Cong., 2d sess.; referred 
to the House Committee on Agriculture), 
to amend the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act to permit use of 
counterpart funds derived from sale of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities abroad, for 
abstracting, translating, and acquiring sig- 
nificant scholarly works. Our university 
faculties are greatly interested in having 
such material available in this country; 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the sponsor of the bill, Repre- 
sentative JOHN DINGELL, to the chairman 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
Harop D. Coorey, to Senator Irvine M. 
Ives, Senator Jacos Javits, Representative 
R. WALTER RIEHLMAN.” 

Sincerely yours, 
FLORENCE R. VANHOESEN, 
Secretary. 
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Mr. Speaker, a somewhat similar plan 
has been introduced in the other body by 
Senator HumpHrey. I hope that it will 
receive as warm a reception there as I 
am certain it will be accorded here. 

This program should be put into effect 
as quickly as possible, on as large a scale 
as possible. The dollar cost will be 
negligible, the benefit enormous. 

Mr. Speaker, if a man kindles his 
candle from my candle he increases his 
light without diminishing mine. 

We have an opportunity here to con- 
struct a pipeline for ideas between the 
old world and the new—to the benefit 
of both. Iask your support. 


MEMORIAL DAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman be kind 
enough to tell us what the program will 
be regarding Memorial Day? Will the 
House adjourn in time for Members to 
go back to their districts for Memorial 
Day? 

Mr. McCORMACKE. It is the inten- 
tion that there will be no meeting of 
the House on Memorial Day. The gen- 
tlewoman asks about Members being able 
to get back to their districts on Memo- 
rial Day. That is a question that projects 
us into Thursday of next week, to say 
the least, and it is a matter for each 
Member to determine and a matter 
which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is unable to determine at this time. 
It is the intention, of course, as always 
to respect the observance of Memorial 
Day by not being in session. Further 
than that, I cannot go and the gentle- 
woman understands that I am unable to 
make any promise in connection with 
that at this time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Many Members have very early Memo- 
rial Day services to attend. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts knows that 
I always try to do everything I can to 
accommodate the membership and I ap- 
preciate the problems that my colleagues 
have and always try to give them the 
maximum consideration possible. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Of 
course, I know that very well without 
asking the gentleman so far as that is 
concerned. 

Mr. McCORMACK. So far as the leg- 
islative program for the future is con- 
cerned, we have the statehood bill which 
is now pending. Then we have the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements bill. There is 
the Defense Department appropriation 
bill and the Army reorganization bill 
which has been reported out of the com- 
mittee. There is the outer space bill 
which has been reported out of com- 
mittee. At this time of the year, the 
situation becomes rather difficult and 
there is not that leeway or flexibility 
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which we might otherwise have. You 
will only prolong this session of the 
Congress by delaying final disposition of 
all these matters that must be consid- 
ered by the Congress. Of course, I will 
do the best I can, as I always have. As 
I said before, the House will not meet on 
Friday. The gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts has that information and she 
is the first one who has received it pub- 
licly, but I cannot give any promises 
about Thursday in view of the very 
heavy legislative schedule which con- 
fronts us. 


PUPPIES AND CHILDREN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts IMrs. 
Rocers] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Ev- 
eryone in the United States is fond of 
dogs, especially children, little boys, and 
elderly people. Puppies and children 
are so often associated together. Re- 
cently there appeared in the Boston 
Herald an article by Rudolph Elie deal- 
ing with the subject of puppies and dogs. 
It is of such universal interest that I 
ask unanimous consent to extend it as 
part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

(The article referred to follows:) 

HARKING Back WITH RUDOLPH ELIE 
SHE'LL GROW UP? SHE BETTER HAD 


The puppy is out there now, sprawled flat 
on the kitchen floor and dreaming perhaps of 
dog yummies, fresh bones, and the chase. 
You'd think to look at her that she is some 
kind of a shaggy angel. But she isn’t. She's 
a terror, a clumsy, reckless, silly, voracious, 
lovable terror, and the moment of her wak- 
ing is an event to be dreaded. 

She'll want to go out, of course, but once 
out she will want to come in again. Can't 
puppies ever be on the right side of a door? 
Certainly, they say, wait until she grows up. 

In or out she'll find a pair of socks to chew, 
and she may even swallow them and so 
frighten everyone but herself to death. Yet 
down they go and, miraculously enough, 
down they stay. She loves socks best of all, 
though any item of laundry will do, espe- 
cially expensive ones, like lace tablecloths. 
But she'll eat anything: broadloom rugs, 
rungs of chairs gnawed off with splintering 
crunches, shoe strings, old baseball gloves, 
sugar off the table from its presumably safe 
place in the middle, dirt, mud, roots, garbage 
(what a delight), everything. But change 
the regular ingredients of her formal meals, 
and will she eat that? She will in time, they 
say. 

So we've been told 

Will she ever learn to greet people except 
by climbing over them and pawing their 
clothes and lapping their cheeks and knock- 
ing them off balance and tripping up, all the 
while wriggling and bounding and knocking 
over chairs, tables, cigarette trays and every- 
thing else? That's what they say. 

Will she ever learn to sit when com- 
manded to do so, or to stay or to heel or 
to come back on the shrill call of her name? 
Will she ever stop startling old ladies or 
terrifying little children with the tongue of 
& rasp-rough file, or to keep from jumping 
up on strangers? Will she ever learn not to 
go charging at strange dogs as if they were 
her sisters and not—as she sometimes finds 
out—surly and hostile mongrels? So we've 
been told. 
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Will she ever stop scratching out monu- 
mental holes in the garden, or clawing up 
the iris bulbs or digging caverns under the 
steps for people to fall into? Or refrain 
from wanting to chase cats, or keep out of 
the way of rakes, hoes, saws, hammers, or 
any other tools being employed in her vi- 
cinity? Or learn not to get into places she 
can’t get out of, or to keep from whimper- 
ing like some poor lost soul if she is left 
behind in the car for 10 minutes? Every- 
body says she will. 

Will she ever sleep where she’s supposed 
to, or keep out from under foot, or be wholly 
reliable about her duties, or shake out the 
water in her coat save in everyone's face? 
Or stop wanting to roll in the most awful 
smelling things, or stop wanting to sniff 
at every curb, every post, every bush, every 
corner, every tree? Give her a little more 
time, they say. 

She's only a puppy 

Will she ever stop being an expense for 
shots, for leashes, for collars, for licenses, 
for veterinarians, for fancy feeding bowls, 
for yummies, for sleeping mats on which she 
won't sleep, for books of instruction, for 
brushes and insect powders and pills and 
potions? Sure, she’s only a puppy, isn’t she. 

Will she ever cease being an endless topic 
of conversation—not to say argument—about 
the proper way to train her, to feed her, to 
groom her, and to teach her anything, not 
to say to determine who is supposed to do 
what and when in connection with such 
activities? Of course, what can you expect 
at her age? 

So she’s out there now on the kitchen 
floor, sprawled flat and happy right where 
everyone will trip over her, and now her 
eyes are open. She'll be up in a minute and 
there will be hell to pay. But who cares? 

Let her wag her tail and cock her head 
and melt into a pile of fur on the floor when 
she's scratched behind the ears, and what's 
a little confusion among friends? She'll 
grow up someday. Everyone says so, anyway. 


INADEQUATE PROVISIONS OF RE- 
CIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 
ACT FAIL TO PROTECT MASSA- 
CHUSETTS TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning I went to the 
Rules Committee to ask if they would 
grant an open rule making the Dorn- 
Simpson bill in order rather than the 
bill which came out of the Ways and 
Means Committee extending the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act. 

I have always felt that tariffmaking 
and the setting of duties, under the Con- 
stitution, belonged to the Congress of 
the United States. I think we have 
fared very badly in some ways and un- 
fairly under the present system. 

I wanted to ask also if a rule were 
granted for the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee whether the rule would allow 
amendments, if not open to general 
amendment whether provision could be 
made for an amendment that would sub- 
stitute the Dorn-Simpson bill, which is a 
much more equitable bill, in my opinion. 

My own district would be irreparably 
hurt through a continuation of the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program, 
particularly so far as cotton velveteen 
imports from Japan are concerned. We 
thought we had been given some relief 
from Japanese imports, but they do not 
stay within their limits. 

It is a horrible thing to see people lose 
their jobs, their bread and butter, and see 
no future because of foreign competition. 
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Japan has not lived up to her quota. 
We hear so much talk about relief to be 
had under the escape clause, peril point, 
and so forth, but in my experience things 
do not work out that way. 


THE FORTHCOMING ELECTIONS IN 
ITALY 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 5 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, on next 
Sunday and Monday, the citizens of 
Italy will go to the polls to choose a 
national government that will continue 
Italy’s progress under freedom. That 
election will be bad news for Moscow. 
It will demonstrate the decline of Com- 
munist influence, and it will be an em- 
phatic expression by the Italian people 
of their faith in democracy. 

Italy voted to become a republic in 
1946. 

After the desolation and suffering of 
World War II, the native Communists 
saw an opportunity to exploit this 
misery, and use it as a springboard to 
power. The Italian people were not 
fooled. Centuries of civilization had de- 
veloped an individuality in the Italians 
that, in spite of their serious economic 
position, resisted the false promises of 
communism. Those who would betray 
Italy were defeated. 

The encouragement that Italians re- 
ceived from the millions of their rela- 
tives in the United States and through- 
out the Free World, played a key role 
in that contest. In one of the most re- 
markable letter-writing campaigns in 
history, Italian-Americans in the United 
States told their relatives in the old 
country of the great opportunities for 
human development that they had 
found in their adopted land; and of the 
same opportunities that will be found 
in Italy under the stimulating climate 
of a free society. 

Again, we are sending a message of 
hope and confidence to the Italian peo- 
ple, as they prepare to vote on Sunday 
and Monday in an election that will have 
far-reaching consequences. 

This time, our expression of faith in 
them is reinforced by their own experi- 
ence and progress since the last national 
election. 

The genius of the Italian people has 
asserted itseif. Italy is making an im- 
pressive comeback. The Communists, 
who sought to profit from the misery of 
war, have seen their moment of oppor- 
tunity vanish. 

Italy still has problems, but she is 
solving them in the democratic way that 
rejects enslavement by the state for the 
material progress that devours all per- 
sonal and human rights. 

Sone are happy to see Italy on the right 
r > 
We are pleased with the improving 
standard of living in a country to which 
we owe so much for her spiritual, cul- 
tural, and democratic gifts to humanity. 

All Americans, no matter what their 
racial origin may be, unite in sending 
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greetings to the Italian people on the eve 
of their national election.. 

We are convinced that they will bal- 
lot the Communists into a decisive 
defeat from which they will never 
recover. 


WHAT ABOUT EXTENDING UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFITS 
FOR THE RAILROADER? 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 1 the House of Representatives 
passed H. R. 12065, authorizing tem- 
porary unemployment benefits for in- 
dividuals who exhaust their benefit 
right under existing State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. 

The request for the extension of un- 
employment compensation benefits in 
President Eisenhower’s message to Con- 
gress on March 25 not only included 
unemployed persons in covered employ- 
ment under the State unemployment 
compensation system, but also the un- 
employed railroader covered by the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Thus, the bill the House passed on May 
1 and sent to the Senate did not include 
unemployed railroaders. 

Mr. Speaker, railroad employment in 
the United States as of February 15 of 
this year dropped to 861,928, the lowest 
in 70 years. This was a loss of 125,197 
jobs as compared with February of 1957. 
Since last February the number of un- 
employed in the railroad industry has 
constantly been increasing as jobs are 
being abolished because of depressed 
conditions, 

As of May 1, 1958, according to the 
Railroad Retirement Board which ad- 
ministers the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, there were in excess of 
143,000 unemployed railroaders drawing 
unemployment benefits. Already, nearly 
40,000 of this number have exhausted 
their eligibility for benefits. By July 1 
another 55,000 will suffer the same fate. 
As each month goes by additional thou- 
sands will lose their right to unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, in my Congressional Dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania we have nearly 
15,060 unemployed and over half of them 
are unemployed railroaders. The ma- 
jority of them live in Altoona and vicin- 
ity and the remainder in the DuBois- 
Clearfield-Osceola Mills area. 

In this central Pennsylvania area over 
a thousand of these unemployed rail- 
roaders have already exhausted their 
unemployment benefits, and the num- 
ber will increase monthly. The situation 
has been serious for several months, and 
it becomes more acute as the days go by. 

It is common knowledge that the aver- 
age weekly benefit an unemployed rail- 
roader receives is $40. When you con- 
sider that he has not had steady em- 
ployment for years because of frequent 
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furloughs, his economic plight becomes 
plainly evident. When he loses his un- 
employment insurance benefits, he is 
without any income from any source. 

Mr. Speaker, recently when in my Con- 
gressional District I talked to many un- 
employed railroaders whose unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits had terminated. 
In each instance, they had families, their 
homes were partially paid for, their sav- 
ings were exhausted, and monthly bills 
for the necessities of life had to be paid. 
In short, these men are truly desperate 
as they reveal their pathetic circum- 
stances. 

The only recourse these unemployed 
railroaders have, unless railroad unem- 
ployment insurance benefits are ex- 
tended, is to apply for State public as- 
sistance. To be eligible for such benefits 
it is required that they convert to cash 
all assets, such as insurance policies or 
savings bonds, and in addition give to the 
State of Pennsylvania a lien on their 
partially paid for homes. 

Mr. Speaker, conscious of the sad 
plight of unemployed railroaders in my 
Congressional District, as early as March 
11, I introduced H. R. 11338 designed to 
extend railroad unemployment insur- 
ance benefits from the present 26-week 
period to 39 weeks, or a total of 13 weeks. 
This bill was introduced several weeks in 
advance of President Eisenhower’s mes- 
sage to Congress requesting cxtension 
of State unemployment compensation 
benefits and railroad unemployment in- 
surance benefits. My bill, H. R. 11338, 
was referred to the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to- 
gether with other bills on the subject, 
where no action has been taken or sched- 
uled at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress cannot in 
good conscience dare to discriminate 
against unemployed railroaders. We 
have taken care of their neighbors in 
other industries covered by the State un- 
employment compensation laws, and in 
simple justice to unemployed railroaders 
it is imperative that they receive equal 
treatment by extending railroad unem- 
ployment insurance benefits without fur- 
ther delay. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr, McCORMACK, I have a recollec- 
tion that the representatives of the rail- 
road employees did not want to be in- 
cluded in the bill that was reported out 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
I have not heard from them, and I would 
welcome their views as to what they 
have in mind. Usually they contact me, 
because the relationship between the 
representatives of the employees and 
myself throughout the years has been 
very friendly. I felt it a little strange 
that I had not heard from them, but my 
distinct recollection is that they did not 
want to be included in the bill reported 
out of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Now, if they are interested in 
some other avenue, I would welcome 
hearing from them. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. What the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has said is true 
about the bill which already passed the 
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House and is now pending in the Senate. 
They did not want to be identified with 
that bill because it covered another phase 
of employment in the United States. 
However, since then representatives of 
railway labor unions in my home town of 
Altoona, Pa., have been in Washington 
and contacted me and asked me to insist 
on Congressional action on the bill that I 
introduced last March. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. ALLEN of California (at the 
request of Mr. Martin), for May 22, 1958, 
on account of official business. 

To Mrs. GRANAHAN (at the request of 
Mr. Green of Pennsylvania), on account 
of illness. 

To Mr. Haske tt (at the request of Mr. 
Martin), for 2 days, May 22-23, on ac- 
count of illness. 

To Mr. Dov te, until June 5, 1958, on 
account of official business in California. 

To Mr. Jupp (at the request of Mr. 
Martin), for 6 days, May 23 through 
May 30, on account of official business 
as Congressional Delegate to World 
Health Assembly in Minnesota. 

To Mr. Saunp (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for today, the balance of 
the week and until June 4, on account 
of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. May, for 20 minutes, on Tuesday, 
May 27. 

Mr. SHEEHAN, for 30 minutes, on Tues- 
day, May 27. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Apponizio (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. FeicHan in two instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mrs. KEE, 

Mr. Focarty in five instances and in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. May and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FrNo. 

Mr, CEDERBERG and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. KEATING in two instances, in each 
to include related matter. 

Mr. Lipscoms and to include related 
matter. 

Mr. Patterson (at the request of Mr. 
Drxon) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rasaurt and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. 

Mr, Apponizio (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) to extend his remarks in 
the body of the Recorp. 

Tir, CRAMER. 
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SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Bills and concurrent resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 143. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Fricano, Maria Scelba Fricano, Stefano Fri- 
cano, and Vincenzo (Jimmy) Fricano; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 445. An act for the relief of Maria Saba- 
tino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 459. An act for the relief of Francisco 
Salinas (also known as Daniel Castro Quil- 
antan); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 683. An act for the relief of Chiu-Sang 
Wu and his wife, Catherine Naoko Mitsuda 
Wu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1191. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange lands at Olympic 
National Park, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

S. 1234. An act for the relief of Benjamin 
Barron-Wragon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1542. An act for the relief of Lori Biagi; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1593. An act for the relief of Elisabeth 
Lesch and her minor children, Gonda, Nor- 
bert, and Bobby; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1939. An act to amend the Federal Seed 
Act of August 9, 1939 (53 Stat. 1275), as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 1963. An act to amend section 35 of 
title 18 of the United States Code so as to 
increase the punishment for knowingly giv- 
ing false information concerning destruc- 
tion of aircraft and motor vehicles; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2215. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate and 
maintain the Spokane Valley project, Wash- 
ington and Idaho, under Federal reclama- 
tion laws; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 2511. An act for the relief of Maria 
Garcia Aliaga; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2816. An act for the relief of Concep- 
cion Ramiro (Romelio) Gamboa; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2944. An act for the relief of Yoshiko 
Matsuhara and her minor child, Kerry; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2965. An act for the relief of Taeko 
Takamura Elliott; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2982. An act for the relief of Kalliope 
Giamnias; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 3055. An act for the relief of Ronald H. 
Denison; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3060. An act for the relief of Romulo 
A. Manriquez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3076. An act to amend section 12 of the 
act of May 29, 1884, relating to research on 
foot-and-mouth disease and other animal 
diseases; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 3080. An act for the relief of Kimiko 
Araki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3129. An act for the relief of Nativadade 
Agrela Dos Santos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3136. An act for the relief of Fouad 
(Fred) Kassis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3159. An act for the relief of Cresencio 
Urbano Guerrero; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

S. 3172. An act for the relief of Ryfka 
8 to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 

8.3178. An act for the relief of Prisco Di 
Flumeri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3175. An act for the relief of Giuseppina 
Fazio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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5.3176. An act for the relief of Teofilo M. 
Palaganas; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 3205. An act for the relief of Paul S. 
Watanabe; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 3269. An act for the relief of Mildred 
(Milka Krivec) Chester; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 3271. An act for the relief of Souhail 
Wadi Massad; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 3272. An act for the relief of Janez 
(Garantini) Bradek and Franciska (Garan- 
tini) Bradek; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 3307. An act to reinstate certain termi- 
nated oil and gas leases; to the Committee 
on Interior in Insular Affairs. 

S. 3858. An act for the relief of John 
Demetriou Asteron; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5.3364. An act for the relief of Antonios 
Thomas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 3478. An act to insure the maintenance 
of an adequate supply of anti-hog-cholera 
serum and hog-cholera virus; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

S. 3861. An act to provide for the control 
of noxious plants on land under the control 
or jurisdiction of the Federal Government; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. Con. Res. 52. Concurrent resolution ex- 
tending greetings to the citizens of Nevada 
concerning the celebration of the centennial 
of the discovery of silver in the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. Con. Res. 87. Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of the hearings en- 
titled “Civil Rights—1957,”" for the use of 
the Committee on the Judiciary; to the 
Committee on House Administration, 


ENROLLED BILLS AND A JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 1342. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Helen Harvey; 

H. R. 1466. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Thomas B. Meade; 

H. R. 2763. An act for the relief of Hong-to 
Dew; 

H. R. 4215. An act amending sections 22 
and 24 of the Organic Act of Guam; 

H. R. 4445. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Mr. Shirley B. Stebbins; 

H. R. 5836. An act to establish a postal pol- 
icy, to adjust postal rates, to adjust the com- 
pensation of postal employees, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 6176. An act for the relief of Fouad 
George Baroody; 

H. R. 6528. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lyman C. Murphey; 

H. R. 6731. An act for the relief of Harry 
Slatkin; 

H. R. 6765. An act to provide for reports 
on the acreage planted to cotton, to repeal 
the prohibition against cotton acreage re- 
ports based on farmers’ planting intentions, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7203. An act for the relief of Dwight 
J. Brohard; 

H. R. 7645. An act to provide for the release 
of restrictions and reservations contained in 
instrument conveying certain land by the 
United States to the State of Wisconsin; 

H. R. 8039. An act for the relief of Edward 
L. Munroe; 

H. R. 8071. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to convey an easement over 
certain property of the United States located 
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in Princess Anne County, Va., known as the 
Fort Story Military Reservation, to the Nor- 
folk Southern Railway Co. in exchange for 
other lands and easements of said company; 

H.R. 8438. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Laurence D. Talbot (retired); 

H. R. 8448. An act for the relief of Willie C. 
Williams; 

H.R.9012. An act for the relief of Alexan- 
der Grossman; 

H. R. 9109. An act for the relief of John A. 
Tierney; 

H. R. 9362. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States to Post 924, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States; 

H. R. 9395. An act for the relief of Cornelia 
V. Lane; 

H. R. 9490. An act for the relief of Sidney 
A. Coven; 

H. R. 9514. An act for the relief of Valley- 
dale Packers, Inc.; 

H. R. 9738. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the city of 
Macon, Ga., a parcel of land in the said city 
of Macon containing five and thirty-nine one- 
hundredths acres, more or less; 

H.R.9775. An act for the relief of William 
J. McGarry; 

H. R. 9991. An act for the relief of Felix 
Garcia; 

H. R. 9992. An act for the relief of James 
R. Martin and others; and 

H. J. Res. 586. Joint resolution to authorize 
the designation of the week beginning on 
October 13, 1958, as National Olympic Week. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 42 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
May 23, 1958, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1947. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting 
amendments to the budget for the fiscal year 
1959, involving an increase of $1,698,100, of 
which $431,600 is to be paid from Federal 
funds and $1,266,500 from District funds, for 
the District of Columbia (H. Doc. No. 387); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1948. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a report for the 
month of April relating to the cooperative 
program of the United States with Mexico 
for the control and the eradication of foot- 
and-mouth disease, pursuant to Public Law 
8, 80th Congress; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 3 

1949. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Air Force, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
title 10, United States Code, with respect 
to certain medals”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

1950. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the examination of the assistance 
program for Vietnam for the fiscal years 1955 
through 1957, as administered by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration under 
the mutual-security program; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

1951. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in the case of Kuo Cheng Wu 
and his wife, Edith Huang Wu, pursuant to 
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section 13 (c) of the act of September 11, 
1957; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1952. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to stabilize produc- 
tion of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluor- 
spar, and tungsten from domestic mines by 
providing for stabilization payments to pro- 
ducers of ores or concentrates of these com- 
modities”; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1953. A letter from the Secretary of the 


‘Interior, transmitting a report by the Depart- 


ment of the Interior on its findings and con- 
clusions based upon an examination of the 
competitive status of the domestic yellowfin, 
skipjack, and bigeye tuna fishery, pursuant to 
section 9 (b) of the Fish and Wildlife Act 
of 1956; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 573. Resolution for consideration 
of the conference report on the bill H. R. 
5836, to readjust postal rates and to estab- 
lish a Congressional policy for the determina- 
tion of postal rates, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1762). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. S. 2224. An act to 
amend the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, as amended, regard- 
ing advertised and negotiated disposals of 
surplus property; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1763). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H.R.11133. A bill 
to amend section 7 of the Administrative Ex- 
penses Act of 1946, as amended, to provide 
for the payment of travel and transportation 
cost for persons selected for appointment 
to certain positions in the continental United 
States and Alaska, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1764). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 12541. A bill to promote the 
national defense by providing for reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of Defense, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1765). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. Report of the Special Study 
Mission to Canada. (Rept. No. 1766.) Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. House Joint Resolution 614. 
Joint resolution to amend section 217 of the 
National Housing Act; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1767). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: 

H. R. 12628. A bill to amend title VI of 
the Public Health Service Act to extend for 
an additional 3-year period the Hospital Sur- 
vey and Construction Act; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 12629. A bill to amend title IV of the 

Mutual Security Act of 1954 to provide for 
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certain overseas programs relating to scien- 
tific and other significant works; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 12630. A bill to strengthen the na- 
tional defense and to encourage and assist 
in the expansion and improvement of edu- 
cational programs to meet critical national 
needs, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. KEE; 

H. R. 12631. A bill to amend section 772 
of title 10, United States Code, to provide 
that the Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned shall furnish appropriate 
uniforms (including insignia) to holders of 
the Medal of Honor; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

H. R. 12632. A bill authorizing Gus A 
Guerra, his heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a toll bridge across the Rio Grande, at or 
near Rio Grande City, Tex; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H, R. 12633. A bill to amend section 406 (b) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, so as 
to eliminate authority for the payment of 
subsidies for domestic trunk air transporta- 
tion; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 12634. A bill declaring October 12 to 
be a legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. R. 12635. A bill to amend section 406 
(b) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, so 
as to eliminate authority for the payment of 
subsidies for domestic trunk air transporta- 
tion; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, ` 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H. R. 12636. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act of 1957 to provide a conclusive 
presumption of service-connection in the 
case of the death of certain World War I vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. O’HARA of Illinois: 

H. R. 12637. A bill to provide for direct 
Federal loans to meet the housing needs of 
moderate-income families, to provide lib- 
eralized credit to reduce the cost of housing 
for such families, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

H. R. 12638. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to assist small busi- 
ness by providing a limited deduction for 
additional investment in depreciable prop- 
erty or inventory; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 12639. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953 to provide equitable 
treatment of creditors of persons indebted 
to the United States, to prevent Federal 
loans to private persons from jeopardizing 
the tax revenues of State and local govern- 
ments, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Lanking and Currency. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R, 12640. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to convey to the city 
of Philadelphia, Pa., certain piers and other 
facilities of the United States located in 
such city; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia: 

H. R. 12641. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to clarify the definition of “rayon 
or other synthetic textile’; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. R. 12642. A bill to clarify section 106 
(t) of the Housing Act of 1949 with respect 
to the making of relocation payments for 
displacements caused by programs of volun- 
tary repair and rehabilitation in connection 
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with urban renewal projects; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 12643. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to consolidate the Police 
Court of the District of Columbia and the 
Municipal Court of the District of Columbia, 
to be known as ‘The Municipal Court for 
the District of Columbia’, to create “The 
Municipal Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia’, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved April 1, 1942, as amended; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H. R. 12644. A bill to amend title V of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to provide 
an additional defense allowance to aid in 
the construction of superliner passenger ves- 
sels; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H. R. 12645. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to provide that all 
the income of any minor member of a fam- 
ily shall be excluded in determining the 
eligibility of such family for admittance to 
and continued occupancy of low-rent hous- 
ing; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 12646. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to convey to the city of 
Philadelphia, Pa., certain piers and other 
facilities of the United States located in 
such city; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 12647. A bill for the relief of the 
county of Orange, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 12648. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a new Veterans’ Administration 
hospital in southern New Jersey; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H. R. 12649. A bill to amend the Hawallan 
Organic Act, and to approve amendments of 
the Hawaiian land laws in regard to sales, 
leasing, and exchange of public lands; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 12650. A bill authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GUBSER (by request) : 

H. R. 12651. A bill to amend title V of the 
Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to provide for 
the furnishing of clothing and other wearing 
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apparel to veterans to replace clothing and 
other wearing apparel damaged as a result 
of falls due to service-connected disability; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 12652. A bill to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act to authorize the dis- 
closure of certain retirement information; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. McCORMACE: 

H. Con. Res. 332. Concurrent resolution 
relative to the establishment of plans for 
the peaceful exploration of outer space; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. Con. Res. 333. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress with respect 
to the size of the Army National Guard; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. Con. Res. 334. Concurrent resolution 
relative to the establishment of plans for the 
peaceful exploration of outer space; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H. Res. 574. Resolution that it is the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
Government should take steps to cause the 
immediate departure from the United States 
of the deposed dictator Jimenez and his 
entire entourage; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By Mr. FORAND: Memorial of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly entitled, Resolu- 
tion memorializing the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and Congress with respect to the proposed 
layoff of civilian employees from the United 
States Naval Air Station at Quonset Point, 
R. I. and the United States Naval Under- 
water Ordnance Station at Newport, R. I.“; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. R. 12653. A bill for the relief of Chiyoko 
Yoshimoto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr, AYRES: 

H. R. 12654. A bill for the relief of An- 
tonia Fanelli; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, BOGGS: 

H. R. 12655. A bill for the relief of S. Jack- 
son & Son, Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. R. 12656. A bill for the relief of Alma 
Kreislers; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of Missouri: 

H. R. 12657. A bill for the relief of Harry 
E. Brockman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. R. 12658. A bill for the relief of Richard 
Leong (also known as Leong Kwon Jow); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. R. 12659. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mathilde Ringol; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H. R. 12660. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Elizabeth Tighe Crespo; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. R. 12661. A bill for the relief of Abdel 
Hafiz Husein Farraj; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


637. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of Valley Eco- 
nomic Development Association, Sayre, Pa., 
urging the legislative bodies to consider 
prompt and favorable action to eliminate 
such regulations as have endangered the 
very existence of our great transportation 
system, and urging the establishment of 
regulations that will permit the railroads to 
operate on a fair competitive basis without 
delay; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

638. By Mr. REUSS: Petition of the Mil- 
waukee Mailers Union No. 23 to the Con- 
gress protesting activities contrary to the 
provisions of the Labor-Management Act of 
1947 carried on by the administration of the 
act. In addition, the petition protests “the 
unwarranted persecutions of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union by the National 
Labor Relations Board”; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Appropriate Uniforms for Medal of Honor 


Winners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22,1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, it is my privi- 
lege to introduce in the House of Repre- 
sentatives today a bill to amend section 
772 of title 10, United States Code, to 
provide that the Government furnish 
to Congressional Medal of Honor win- 
pi appropriate uniforms, including in- 
signia. 


I am advised, Mr. Speaker, that these 
Medal of Honor winners are asked at 
least 6 to 8 times a year to participate 
in civic events, such as Armed Forces 
Day, Memorial Day, Veterans Day, Medal 
of Honor conventions, conventions of 
various organizations, dedications, and 
other commendable affairs. 

Most of these men have been out of 
the service for years and they do not have 
uniforms suitable for these occasions. 
It is highly appropriate, Mr. Speaker, 
that these men of valor, who have 
earned the highest recognition within 
the gift of a grateful Nation, be outfitted 
with the necessary uniforms to wear at 
the many public functions which they 
are expected to attend. 

This would be done by authorizing the 
Secretary of the service involved to fur- 


nish, upon request and not more often 
than once every 5 years, an appropri- 
ate uniform, including insignia, without 
charge. 

Approximately 340 men upon whom the 
Nation’s highest military honor was be- 
stowed are still living. They are, Mr. 
Speaker, symbols of the highest tra- 
ditions of bravery and devotion of the 
armed services. This is not, I empha- 
size, a matter of money. Rather, it is 
a matter of acknowledging our eternal 
debt to these brave men. 

After all, Mr. Speaker, when the holder 
of a Congressional Medal of Honor is 
asked to appear at some public meeting, 
he alone is not being honored. Rather, 
all of the armed services and the men 
and women who comprise them are being 
honored. 
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It is fitting that the Congress, in whose 
name the honor was bestowed, see that 
these men have suitable uniforms for 
these public functions. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is my hope 
that the Congress will approve this pro- 
posed legislation before adjournment 
this summer. 


Fortieth Anniversary Commemoration of 
the National Independence of the Great 
Ukrainian Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I insert in the 
Recorp my address delivered to the 
Ukrainian National Aid Association, in 
Cleveland, May 10, 1958, on the occasion 
of the 40th anniversary of the rebirth of 
the Ukrainian nation as an independent 
sovereign state in world affairs: 


This year marks the 40th anniversary of 
the rebirth of the Ukrainian nation as an 
independent sovereign state in world af- 
fairs. 1918 is a memorable year in Ukrainian 
history. It is a year that marks the break of 
the Russian stranglehold placed upon the 
Ukrainian nation through the skillful ma- 
nipulation of the Treaty of Peryslav. It will 
be recalled that in 1654 the Ukrainian nation, 
then free and independent, was caused to 
fight a war on two widely separated fronts. 
In a moment of weakness Hetman Khmelnit- 
sky sought the military assistance of the 
Princes of Muscovy in his efforts to fight the 
war on two widely separated fronts. This 
resulted in the Treaty of Peryslav, a treaty 
which guaranteed the independence of 
Ukraine, and also guaranteed the military 
assistance of the Princes of Muscovy. The 
Muscovites then, as has been their practice 
ever since, used this treaty of mutual assist- 
ance to destroy the independence of Ukraine 
and to make of the Ukrainian people a colony 
-of the Russian empire. That is why the 
period 1917-18 means so much to Ukrainian 
people the world over. It was a year that 
marked a complete break of Russian control 
over Ukraine and the rebirth of the nation 
which had refused to give up its rich culture, 
religion, tradition, language, folklore, and 
aspirations. 

This 40th anniversary of the national in- 
dependence of Ukraine also marks the 40th 
anniversary of the breakup of the Russian 
cezarist empire. With the rebirth of Ukraine 
as an independent state, came the long 
awaited independence of Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Byelorussia, Poland, Georgia, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Turkestan, Idel-Ural, 
and Cossackia. This period also witnessed 
the fall of the Austro-Hungarian and Otto- 
man empires and the rebirth of many other 
long subjugated nations. I have often re- 
ferred to this period as the high point of 
American prestige in world affairs, because so 
many of the newly independent nations 
framed their constitutions after the pattern 
and in the spirit of the founding documents 
of our own Nation. 

But another force entered the world arena 
in the historic period 1917-18. T reter to the 
despotic theory of communism. It is sig- 
nificant to note that communism first took 
root in Petrograd and then in Moscow, the 
two principal cities of the Russian nation. 
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There the theory of communism, whose 
banner was carried by the Russian Bolshe- 
viks, first took hold and planted its roots. 
Meeting with little organized resistance on 
the part of the Russian autocrats who inci- 
dentally were more concerned with preserv- 
ing thelr empire than defeating the Bolshe- 
viks, communism very quickly took over all 
the affairs of the Russian nation including 
large segments of the Russian Imperial Army. 
Once the Communists took control of the 
Russian nation they then launched cam- 
paigns on a diplomatic, military, and sub- 
versive character to destroy the national in- 
dependence of Ukraine and all the other non- 
Russian nations which had established their 
national independence on the ruins of the 
Russian czarist empire. It is a sad fact of 
history that the Western Powers failed to 
seize this opportunity to destroy commu- 
nism in its first bud when they did not sup- 
port the rightful claims of the non-Russian 
nations to national independence. But his- 
tory also tells us that the Ukrainian nation, 
while lacking support from the free nations 
of the West, fought tenaciously for 3 in- 
spiring years. While the Russian Commu- 
nists finally succeeded by force in placing an 
alien government in control of the affairs of 
Ukraine, it has never been able to break the 
glorious spirit or the desire of the Ukrainian 
people for full national independence and 
freedom. With the outbreak of World War 
II the Western World was at first amazed by 
the uncontested advance of the German 
Weirmacht to the gates of Moscow and 
Stalingrad. The lack of resistance in 
Ukraine and Byelorussia was not understood 
in the West until after the war was over, 
the dust of battle had settled, and thinking 
men made careful examination into the facts 
of the German offensive on the eastern front. 
It is now a well-established fact, supported 
by voluminous documentation in the hands 
of the nations of the Free World, that the 
Ukrainian people, along with the Byelorus- 
sian people, were led to believe the Nazis 
would libsrate them from the tyranny of the 
Russian Communists, and that after the war 
they would resume their state of national 
independence. It was a hard blow to the 
cause of Ukrainian national independence 
that the Nazis were no better than their 
Russian occupiers, and that the struggle for 
national independence would receive little 
succor to their efforts in World War II. 

Despite the irony of events which have 
taken place upon Ukrainian soil during the 
past 40 years, the national spirit of the 
Ukrainian people burns brighter today than 
ever before in their entire history. There is 
no force on earth capable of stopping the 
Ukrainian nation from acquiring the position 
among the nations of the world as an inde- 
pendent sovereign state. 

Events of the present show heartening 
signs that the decay of despotism which 
characterized the old czarist empire is fer- 
menting within the present-day Russian 
Communist empire. From one end of this 
vastly extended empire to the other, the non- 
Russian people are on the move; they are 
alert to the rapidly moving events in world 
affairs; they are pushing forward with greater 
power, stronger purpose, and more dedica- 
tion than characterized the period 1917-18. 
So powerful is this political force of the non- 
Russian nations that the present leaders of 
the Kremlin are now striving to maneuver 
the leaders of the Western World into a sum- 
mit conference which has but one single and 
overriding objective for them. The Russian 
imperialists seek another summit conference 
to wring from the Western leaders the recog- 
nition of a status quo. By this maneuver 


the Russians seek to gain time, a breathing 
spell in which they can devote their entire 
efforts to combating the rising tide of na- 
tionalism within their empire. The Russian 
imperialists know far better than we that 
unless the Western Powers grant them this 
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breathing spell, they will be overrun and 
destroyed by the desire of the many captive 
nations, of which Ukraine is an outstanding 
leader, to be free and independent of alien 
control, There are signs that the Western 
leaders are beginning to understand the mag- 
nitude of events which are taking place be- 
hind the Russian imposed Iron Curtain. It 
is incumbent upon those of us who know the 
reality and the meaning of these events to 
the future of freemen, to push forward with 
a vigorous and positive program calculated to 
support the national aspirations of Ukraine 
and all the other enslaved nations. 

Just as surely as day follows night, 
Ukraine and the other non-Russian nations 
of the present-day Russian empire will 
emerge from their present status as subju- 
gated colonies to that of full unequivocal 
national independence, This is the hope and 
the belief I leave with you as I join this 40th 
anniversary commemoration of the national 
independence of the great Ukrainian nation. 


The Future of the Nation’s Nursing 
Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
the following speech which I delivered 
at the American Nursing Home Associa- 
tion Convention in Atlantic City, N. J., 
on October 9, 1957: 


SPEECH or Hon, JOHN E, FOGARTY, MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND DISTRICT 
OF RHODE ISLAND, AT THE AMERICAN NURS- 
ING HOME ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ar- 
LANTIC Crry, N. J., OCTOBER 9, 1957 


It is a pleasure for me to participate in 
this meeting. I appreciate the opportunity 
of meeting with you as a group and of be- 
coming acquainted with many of you per- 
sonally. For I believe that you are per- 
forming a service that is vital to the health 
and well-being of millions of Americans. 

In the field of health, I am, of course, a 
layman. My years in the Congress of the 
United States, however, have increased my 
awareness of progress and problems in 
health. As a member and in recent years 
as chairman of the House of Representa- 
tives Subcommittee on Appropriations 
which considers health and related matters, 
I have had many opportunities to become 
acquainted with health needs in the United 
States today. 

I have also been watching the rapid 
growth of such organizations as yours— 
organizations dedicated to finding solutions 
to our pressing health problems. 

A few years ago the American Nursing 
Home Association had only a handful of 
members, and only a few States were repre- 
sented. Now you have thousands of mem- 
bers representing practically every State in 
the Nation. You have been drawn together 
by the need for high standards of care, by 
the benefits of mutual cooperation and in- 
terchange of knowledge, and by your earn- 
est desire to brighten the later years of 
the millions who seek your services. 

The work you are doing is of the utmost 
importance. As one of the senior medical 
officers of the Public Health Service has 
said: “Nursing homes are a greatly needed 
part of our current cultural pattern. The 
nursing home in which skilled nursing care 
is provided and where the patient is under 
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a physician's direction is rapidly becoming 
a part of the constellation of medical care 
facilities. It is not a substitute for a hos- 
pital, It is not a substitute for the private 
home. It is, in fact, an entity in the med- 
ical care field for those now frequently 
found occupying beds in our hospitals who 
could be adequately cared for in facilities 
designed to meet their specific needs more 
realistically and less expensively.” 

Nursing homes of this kind are an in- 
valuable addition to our total health re- 
sources in this country. They help to re- 
lieve the shortage of beds in general hos- 
pitals. For many people, they represent 
new hope, new opportunity to live in de- 
cent surroundings. In our complex society, 
we cannot do without this type of facility. 
And that is why it is your job, as well as 
ours, to see that these facilities have the 
highest possible standards of care and opera- 
tion. 

I believe you well know the needs and 
the factors which have given rise to them. 
The control of infection, higher standards 
of living, better medical and hospital care 
are all contributing to greater longevity and 
to the higher proportion of older people in 
our population. 

With a population that now exceeds 170 
million people, chronic illness and the 
problems of aging are of tremendous na- 
tional significance. The age group 65 and 
over represents something over 10 percent of 
the population but accounts for about 40 
percent of the chronically ill in this country. 
These older citizens occupy 22 percent of 
the long-term hospital beds and require be- 
tween 80 and 90 percent of the nursing 
home beds and supplies. 

These are not merely statistics, but mil- 
lions of people—many of them suffering, 
bedridden, and in need of care. I know 
you will agree that this represents an 
enormous responsibility, and one in which 
we all share. 

The 25,000 nursing homes in this coun- 
try have become increasingly important re- 
sources upon which the community must 
depend for the care of the chronically ill 
and the disabled aged. The fact that over 
90 percent of these homes are privately 
owned indicates the nature of the responsi- 
bility that you shoulder as operators and 
directors. Studies made by the Public 
Health Service have revealed that 71 percent 
of the 450,000 beds in nursing homes are in 
privately owned homes, whereas only 15 per- 
cent are in publicly owned facilities. 

The progress you have made in less than 
a decade of existence as un organized as- 
sociation is a tribute to your initiative and 
your dedication to the public good. It is 
a demonstration of the kind of voluntary 
action that has served to make our country 
great. Cooperation among private, yolun- 
tary, professional, and governmental agen- 
cies, and the public in general, has enabled 
us to meet our health and welfare problems 
in a manner that is perhaps not duplicated 
anywhere in the world. 

What kind of patients do you serve in 
nursing homes? The Public Health Service 
study tells us that the average age of pa- 
tients in nursing homes is 80. Less than 
half of these patients can walk unaided. 
More than half have periods in which they 
are disoriented. Two thirds have some type 
of circulatory disorder, 

These facts clearly indicate the need for 
close medical supervision and skilled nurs- 
ing care. 

On the other hand, most nursing homes 
are small, and are limited in capacity and 
resources. For the country as a whole, they 
have an average capacity of 18 beds. The 
size of these institutions obviously limits 
the amount of medical and nursing services 
that can be provided. It would be unreal- 
istic to expect every private nursing home 
to provide all the medical supervision, and 
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nursing and restorative services that are 
usually available in general hospitals and 
large institutions. 

The point to remember, I think, is that no 
one expects all these services to be given in 
every nursing home—provided they can be 
made available in some other practical way. 
There was a time when it seemed enough 
for a nursing home or a rehabilitation center 
to operate as a separate entity, without rela- 
tion to any other health or medical service in 
the community, but now we know we can no 
longer afford this separation of functions, 
The ultimate test of any institution provid- 
ing medical or related care today is that it 
makes available to a patient all of the services 
and comforts which he may need, oftentimes 
including some which the institution does 
not offer within its own four walls. This 
calls for very close coordination and good 
working relationships with other public and 
private community health facilities. 

I understand that the average monthly 
charge for nursing home care in this country 
is about $150. In the Public Health Service 
study, it was learned that the average cost 
of nursing home care ranged from $90 to 
$200 per month. 

It was found that approximately 50 per- 
cent of the patients in nursing homes are 
cared for through public funds and public 
assistance payments that ranged from $55 to 
$155 per month. It is obvious, therefore, 
that privately owned nursing homes have to 
keep their rates low. As a consequence they 
are seriously handicapped, in many instances, 
in the amount of medical and nursing serv- 
ice they can provide. 

This is a serious problem, and I am happy 
to see that your association has invited to 
this convention some of the experts in the 
field of medicine and public health and wel- 
fare to discuss it with you. As a group, you 
need help in discharging your important re- 
sponsibility. But the community also needs 
your help in providing the services and fa- 
cilities within reach of most of the families. 

There are avenues of approach to this prob- 
lem that can be mutually beneficial to the 
nursing home operators, the chronically ill 
and disabled aged, and to the community in 
general. On financing, for example, welfare 
departments can help by recognizing the 
need for increasing the amount of welfare 
payments for those who are cared for at com- 
munity expense. 

Close working relationships with State and 
local welfare departments can, I am sure, 
accomplish a great deal in adjusting the cost 
of the services you provide to public assist- 
ance recipients. Through conventions such 
as this one, your association can help focus 
public attention on the problems of nursing 
home operators and directors and in so do- 
ing, develop support for meeting these prob- 
lems. 

I know that all of you are aware of the 
assistance you can obtain from the Small 
Business Administration and the Federal 
Housing Administration, and of the new 
amendments to the Hill-Burton legislation 
enacted by the Congress in 1954. The Con- 
gress is aware that these approaches do not 
solve the whole problem and is exploring for 
new, practical ways to aid privately operated 
nursing homes, 

There is a vital need for private and pub- 
lic agencies to work together in the common 
task of improving the care for older people 
and the chronically ill. A great step forward 
would be the extension of health insurance 
plans to include nursing home fees, and 
broader coverage of heart, blood vessel, can- 
cer, paralysis, and other ailments common to 
the elderly. 

Individual institutions have a direct inter- 
est in the activities of other community 
agencies. For example, the policies and 
money paid by welfare agencies, as I indi- 
cated earlier, have a profound effect upon 
the care provided the indigent aged in in- 
stitutions. Your association can play—and 
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is playing—a vital role in elevating stand- 
ards of efficiency and service in nursing 
homes, and in gaining public recognition for 
their contributions. 

What we are all too likely to hear about, 
unfortunately, are the instances of inferior 
services and poor management. A news- 
paper headline shrieking about infirm and 
bedfast older people trapped in a disastrous 
nursing home fire. A magazine feature on 
crowded and dirty conditions in some nurs- 
ing homes. An editorial on the expensive 
rates and hopelessly long waiting lists in 
some homes. These are the things that 
capture public attention, that create pub- 
lic impressions. 

Your work, patient and painstaking, sel- 
dom makes the newspapers. It is nonethe- 
less courageous and pioneering, although 
largely unsung. For you are creating, out 
of your own mind and spirit and determina- 
tion, the kind of conditions that are fash- 
ioning for the nursing home an indispen- 
sable place in the constellation of national 
health resources. 

I can assure you that you do not stand 
alone in this great task. I believe you will 
find many helpful allies in your States and 
Communities. The kind of leadership de- 
monstrated here and the concerted support 
of all your affiliated State associations in- 
spire this cooperation in all aspects of your 
work, 

For example, I feel certain that State and 
local medical societies will, upon invitation, 
provide guidelines in the development and 
operation of medical care and rehabilitation 
programs for nursing home patients. Vol- 
untary health and welfare agencies are also 
sources of valuable assistance. 

State and local health departments are 
especially valuable resources that you can 
count upon for considerable help. On the 
staff of these agencies are people skilled in 
such fields as medical care, nursing adminis- 
tration, nutrition, social casework, records 
maintenance, health education, sanitation, 
safety, and engineering. Most State health 
departments have programs in chronic dis- 
ease control and health of the aging that are 
closely related to your work. 

I understand, for example, that many 
State health departments offer training for 
nursing home personnel, in patient care and 
education, and in nutrition. Some health 
departments provide professional consulta- 
tion on all aspects of nursing home main- 
tenance and operation. By working with 
your health department, you can help in the 
development of nursing home standards that 
are satisfactory to the operators and pa- 
tients of nursing homes alike. Since the 
health departments in 43 States are respon- 
sible for setting standards for nursing home 
operation, the desirability of continuing co- 
operation with these agencies is obvious. 

It seems to me that our nursing homes 
are going through the same process of ma- 
turing experienced by our hospitals. Not so 
many years ago, people still considered a 
hospital as a place to go to die. Today, our 
hospitals are becoming centers of preventive 
as well as curative medicine. They are be- 
coming centers of life, not death, 

In & very real sense, this is the future of 
the Nation's nursing homes, too. We know 
today that it is no longer necessary for older 
people to spend their later years merely 
vegetating. We know that modern medical 
care makes it possible for many who might 
otherwise be bedridden to be up and about 
most of the time. 

Therefore, I believe, earnestly, that we can 
look forward to the day when a nursing 
home—like a hospital—will no longer be 
considered a place to go to die, but a haven 
of comfort and companionship which will 
add abundantly to the quality of living. 
The work of your association is hastening 
the dawn of this new day. I believe you can 
make no more worthwhile contributions to 
our national health and progress, 
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President Carlos P. Garcia’s State Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the Philippines, the Honor- 
able Carlos P. Garcia, is soon to embark 
upon a visit to the United States where 
he will be greeted by our President and 
engage in discussions with our Secretary 
of State and others of our distinguished 
representatives. President Garcia’s ad- 
ministration is friendly to the United 
States. 

Earlier this year, the Congress has been 
requested by the President to continue 
the mutual security program and to pro- 
vide assistance to meet certain needs of 
newly independent and economically 
impaired countries of the world. In his 
state of the Union message delivered at 
the opening of the present session of 
Congress, the President pointed out that 
if we are to reap the multiple benefits 
of other countries becoming strong bul- 
warks against Communist encroach- 
ment, of reaching a point where mu- 
tually profitable trade can expand be- 
tween them and us, and of entering a 
state of mutual understanding and con- 
fidence, our economic aid efforts should 
be made more effective. 

The House concurred in that view by 
overwhelmingly approving the mutual 
security authorization bill of 1958 a few 
days ago. 

High on the list of countries needing 
and deserving our aid and cooperation is 
our proven friend and ally, the Republic 
of the Philippines. 

The economic plight of the Philippines 
has been and continues to be an obstacle 
in the path of the growth of this rela- 
tively new nation, which came into be- 
ing in a time of trouble and has strug- 
gled to progress in the face of it ever 
since. The country’s international pay- 
ments position continues to weaken, and 
dollar reserves have declined until they 
are at a dangerous figure. There has 
also been a fall in export earnings and 
a disproportionately high level of im- 
ports. Recently, a shortage of rice, keep- 
ing pressure on retail prices, has caused 
added suffering to the little man. 

The Government of the Republic of 
the Philippines has apparently tried to 
impose controls wherever necessary, and 
has been endeavoring to effect drastic 
economies in current operations. In no 
particular, however, does it appear that 
strongly entrenched democratic ideals 
have been sacrificed. Further, the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, under President Carlos P. Garcia 
and Vice President Diosdado Macapagal, 
continues the policy of close cooperation 
and friendship with the United States. 

The particular forms in which our eco- 
nomic assistance to the Philippines 
should be cast must necessarily be left 
to experts. As suggested in the state 
of the Union message, there will probably 
be a greater use of repayable loans. In- 
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dustrial and agricultural assistance must 
be vitalized and expanded. I recall in 
connection with one of the Philippines’ 
principal pay crops, sugar, President 
Eisenhower said, when he approved the 
extension of the Sugar Act in 1956: 

It was not considered feasible to recom- 
mend an increase in the Philippine quota 
at this time. I believe, therefore, that when 
new amendments are being prepared at the 
conclusion of the present act, consideration 
should be given to allowing the Philippines 
to share In increased consumption, 


Since the days of the war, when Fili- 
pinos fought at our side, and the dark 
days thereafter in their struggle against 
Communist aggression, the halls of Con- 
gress have rung with praises of the 
Philippines and pledges of unending 
friendship and cooperation. I hope our 
memories will never grow dim, or our 
footsteps lag, in the performance of our 
promises. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines may take heart from these re- 
marks of one who will never fail to give 
full recognition to its distinguished place 
in our history. 


The Italian Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, on May 25 
Italians will hold a national parliamen- 
tary election—the first such election 
since 1953—to determine the composi- 
tion of the whole Parliament which in 
turn determines the possibilities of 
forming an effective government for the 
next 5 years. This is the third time 
since the proclamation of the Republic 
that the whole Parliament will be re- 
newed. 

Past legislative periods have shown 
the difficulty of establishing a firm coa- 
lition of democratic parties in the rela- 
tively narrow margin between the two 
extremist groups to the right and the 
left. 

The democratic parties can point with 
pride to the record of their rule during 
the last 10 years. Italy as a whole has 
achieved more substantial progress than 
in any other decade in its history. Na- 
tional income has almost doubled and 
one can see the emergence of a modern 
and progressive Italy in both the cities 
and in the countryside. 

The continued existence of serious 
problems at home and abroad has not 
been blithely ignored; it has been faced 
realistically and solutions are ap- 
proached in a mood of gradual but solid 
action. Meanwhile the Communists 
today, as in the past, are fighting a hard 
campaign in their efforts to take votes 
away from the democratic parties in 
order to destroy their working coalition, 

A democratic coalition is the only ef- 
fective bulwark against the continued 
Communist threat in Italy. Such a co- 
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alition alone can come up with a realistic 
and democratic solution of the country’s 
pressing problems. The coalition policy 
is aimed at safeguarding and developing 
the social and economic gains of the past 
10 years. Italy has benefited by this 
middle-of-the-road program of gradual 
progress. For revolutionary and extrem- 
ist forces to gain control of the gov- 
ernment at this time would result in a 
tragic end to this progress, as well as 
destruction of Italy’s democratic system. 

As we observe this election in Italy, 
we strongly urge her people to recognize 
and appreciate the importance of their 
vote in determining the future of their 
country. The democratic pro-Western 
policy has been a successful one for Italy 
in-her foreign relations, as a member of 
NATO. It is our belief that her people, 
realizing the value of such alinements 
with peace-loving nations, will renew 
their vote of confidence in the leadership 
that has guided her in this direction, 
May 25 will then stand out as a warning 
to Communists that Italy has once again 
chosen the enlightened, progressive, 
democratic road toward future peace and 
prosperity. 


Maritime Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement I 
have prepared regarding Maritime Day 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


In recognition of the fundamental impor- 
tance and great services of our merchant 
marine the Nation is today observing na- 
tional Maritime Day. This observance has 
become an annual occasion to commemorate 
the sailing of the steamship Savannah, the 
first transoceanic steam vessel, 139 years 
ago. Since that momentous occasion the 
American merchant marine has become one 
of the most modern and efficient in the 
world. 

The history and development of the mer- 
chant marine is closely entwined with the 
history and development of the Nation. 
Our merchant fleet has always been one of 
the mainstays of our economy in fulfilling 
the great need of moying goods and people 
to and from the United States. In time of 
war the merchant marine has been our fourth 
arm of defense and has maintained the 
supply lines around the world which made 
possible the operations of our military forces. 
In short, the record is very clear: The United 
States must maintain a strong and effective 
merchant marine in order to continue strong 
in both world commercial and military 
affairs. 

Maritime Day 1958 is a particularly sig- 
nificant observance. Not only does it focus 
attention on the great contributions and 
maritime traditions of the past in which my 
own State of Maine has played a prominent 
role, but also it marks the opening of a new 
era in marine commerce. On this day the 


keel of the nuclear ship Savannah, the first 
nuclear-powered merchant ship, is being laid. 
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Despite the rapid advances in man’s ability 
to move through space, it is very clear that 
for a long time to come the bulk of man’s 
goods will continue to move between nations 
by ships. The American merchant marine 
is to be praised for its forward-looking, con- 
structive leadership, and its complete readi- 
ness to move into the atomic age at sea. 


The Progress of the Italian Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 25, more than 30 million Italians 
will cast ballots for the election of mem- 
bers of the house and senate. Once 
again, as in every election since the es- 
tablishment of the Italian Republic, the 
basic issue will be the struggle of de- 
mocracy against communism. 

Ever since the Communists were 
ousted from the Cabinet in 1947, the 
democratic parties have had a working 
coalition in Italy. It has been through 
the democratic process that the Italian 
Republic has risen from the misery and 
humiliation of defeat to a respected 
member of the world community of na- 
tions. 

Since the birth of the Italian Republic, 
the American people have been vitally 
concerned with its welfare. One of the 
objectives of our postwar foreign policy 
has been to strengthen the Free World 
against the spread of communism. Italy 
was a strategic area in this aim. The 
rebuilding of this economically shattered 
country was a task of highest priority, for 
a weak Italy would be a breeding ground 
for communism. We sent aid to bolster 
her sagging economy. Although we did 
provide assistance, chief credit for her 
recovery, however, goes to the deter- 
mination and toil of the Italian people. 

This recovery was no small task. The 
war had disrupted Italian economy; 4 
million homes were destroyed; infia- 
tion was rampant and unemployment 
figures were high. Although the situa- 
tion seemed hopeless, the Italian people 
with resolve and energy, slowly made 
their infant Republic economically and 
politically secure. 

This progress made by the Italians 
since the war has been truly remarkable. 
The standard of living has risen con- 
siderably for all classes of people. In- 
dustrial production has doubled. Agri- 
cultural development is up over 20 per- 
cent and savings have increased over 70 
percent, The economy has flourished 
in all fields with American aid as a sup- 
port. This progress was shown in recent 
statistics issued by the Organization of 
European Economie Cooperation 
OEEC—which included Italy among the 
countries that have made the greatest 
progress since World War II. 

This economic progress was accom- 
plished in the face of constant Commu- 
nist resistance. The Italian Communist 
Party, through a series of strikes and 
violence, attempted to halt economic re- 
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covery and to destroy confidence in the 
new democratic government that had 
been established. Fortunately, these 
tactics were in vain and the forces of 
democracy held the line against commu- 
nism. The majority of the Italian peo- 
ple worked diligently to put Italy back 
on her feet. 

Communism, however, is still a threat. 
But the Italian Government is ever vigi- 
lant and has adopted steps to restrict its 
activities. These measures included: 
Strengthening the Italian police so they 
can deal effectively with challenges of 
the Communist Party; screening person- 
nel holding positions of responsibility in 
the government; and decreasing the hold 
that Communist-dominated unions have 
over organized labor. These policies 
are indicative of the desire of most of 
the Italians to support a democratic 
form of government. 

Although occupied by these problems 
of economic and political stability, the 
government has not hesitated to pass 
legislation to strengthen its defense posi- 
tion. When Italy became a member of 
NATO, additional military responsibility 
fell upon Italian shoulders. Massive 
domestic problems imposed limitations 
on her capacity to build the necessary 
defense establishment. Consequently, 
the United States, through the mutual 
defense assistance program, granted aid 
to Italy to enable her to meet her NATO 
commitments and to rebuild her military 
strength. As a result the reorganized 
Italian armed forces have become an 
efficient, well-trained, and effective part 
of the defense structure of the North 
Atlantic community. 

As the Italian people go to the polls, 
the Italian economy is stable, commu- 
nism has been held in check and Italy 
is an important member of the Western 
Alliance. All this has been accom- 
plished through the democratic process. 
Most of the Italian people will be aware 
of this as they cast their ballots. I am 
confident that the election returns will 
show that the Italians will continue to 
support the form of government that 
has made the Italian Republic stable 
and strong. 


Extension of the Civil Rights Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to extend the life 
of the Civil Rights Commission until 
June 1, 1960. This measure is designed 
to give the Commission a full 2 years 
in which to operate, as intended by Con- 
gress. 

Under terms of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957, the Commission is to submit its 
report by September 7, 1959. The Com- 
missioners were confirmed by the other 
body on March 4, and Staff Director 
Tiffany was confirmed by the other body 
on May 14 of this year. 
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The original intent of Congress, in 
passing the civil rights bill, was to give 
the Civil Rights Commission 2 years to 
carry out its work. That intent is im- 
plicit in the language of the measure. 

However, only about 15 months re- 
main for the Commission to operate with 
a full membership and a staff director. 
It would be inimical to the spirit of the 
legislation to force them to try to ful- 
fill their mission with inadequate time. 
To reinstate the Commission to its full 
powers, I am introducing this bill to ex- 
tend the life of the Commission until 
June 1, 1960—roughly 2 years from the 
date it will be fully organized for work. 

The Civil Rights Commission repre- 
sents a golden opportunity for promoting 
greater understanding and cooperation 
among the races. Its factfinding work 
can do much to unearth abuses of civil 
rights. Its powers to recommend cor- 
rective legislation and other moves can 
do much to prevent future occurrences 
of such discrimination in all fields. 

Extension of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion’s life span will enable it to do its 
job adequately and well. 


Smokescreen Resolutions by Governors’ 
Conference Fail To Fool the American 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of this week, as is evidenced by the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 9026, under 
title Battle To End Federal Paternalism 
a Challenge to the States as Well as 
the Federal Government, I tried to point 
out the responsibility of the governors 
of this Nation to give leadership to the 
President’s proposal to assist the States 
in regaining some of their lost authority. 
This would include return of some tax- 
ing powers. The recommendations of 
the Joint Federal-State Action Commit- 
tee which had been previously reported 
favorably by 10 of the governors who 
served on that committee along with 
7 administration representatives should 
be adopted. 

For all practical purposes, the faint- 
hearted effort to comply with this chal- 
lenge by adoption of the report in prin- 
ciple, with many reservations, and the 
simultaneous call for further action by 
the Federal Government in fields of pub- 
lic works and other programs appar- 
ently gave stronger support by the gov- 
ernors for continued Federal interven- 
tion and usurpation of State responsi- 
bilities than support for stronger States 
rights. In my opinion, the governors 
thus showed that they are out of tune 
with the true beliefs and convictions of 
the people of this country. 

For example, a resolution offered by 
Governor Abraham Ribicoff, of Connec- 
ticut, called on Congressional leaders to 
get together and draw up a program 
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covering such areas as unemployment 
insurance benefits, tax policies, and pub- 
lic works—and accused the administra- 
tion of government by stalemate in deal- 
ing. with the so-called recession. 

A majority of the governors jumped 
on the bandwagon in an effort to throw 
up a smokescreen to cover their own in- 
action in many instances in their own 
States and to place the blame on Wash- 
ington. A program asking for unlimited 
Federal spending plus tax cutting 

under the apparent assumption that defi- 
` cit Federal spending is perfectly all right. 
Apparently they believe that the only 
solution is to spend our way out of the 
economic situation, and that there is no 
responsibility resting on the States them- 
selves in finding solutions to our prob- 
lems. I can imagine the hue and cry 
that those same governors would raise if 
a similar program were proposed in their 
respective States. 

In any event, the debate on and pre- 
ceding the resolution clearly shows a de- 
sire to abdicate all responsibility to 
Washington from the States on this 
problem. The apparent political purpose 
being to becloud their own inaction with 
this smokescréen resolution, and demon- 
strating an amazing lack of knowledge of 
what is going on in Washington, what 
steps have been taken already; how pro- 
grams presently authorized and in exis- 
tence can be utilized and how we may 
properly combat the problems. 

For instance, Governor Ribicoff sug- 
gested that Democrats and Republicans 
sit down and work out a program in the 
fields of tax cuts, public works, and un- 
employment compensation. Apparently 
he is unaware that the two parties have 
been in constant touch with the White 
House and have held numerous confer- 
ences on these very problems. He has 
not heard that the parties have a gen- 
tleman's agreement as to when action 
should be taken on tax cuts depending 
on further economic developments. He 
does not understand as do the parties 
understand each other fully on unem- 
ployment compensation and that the 
President has voiced his approval of the 
bill that has already passed the House 
but is awaiting Senate action (of course 
under the control of the same party to 
which the Governor belongs). Nor does 
he recognize that in public works, Con- 
gress has already accelerated, to the tune 
of $1.5 billion, the highway construction 
program; has stepped up authorizations 
for other programs; is giving favorable 
consideration, after Presidential recom- 
mendation, to $125 million more in pub- 
lic works projects for fiscal 1959—and as 
for the much maligned Public Works 
Omnibus bill, the President has recom- 
mended that Congress enact a sound bill 
consistent with his veto message—and 
that the Bureau of the Budget and Con- 
gressional leaders are in conference on 
working out differences of opinion. 

The heckling of the politically ambi- 
tious governors, including Ribicoff, Mey- 
ner, Williams, and Harriman, just to 
mention a few, calling for further Fed- 
eral action, completely failed to give any 
credit whatsoever to the administra- 
tion—or Congress for that matter—for 
taking numerous steps to meet the prob- 
lem. To refresh their all-too-short mem- 
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ories, I include a list of the steps taken 
under the leadership of President Eisen- 
hower in this matter—and I will chal- 
lenge any of the governors who gave 
such carping criticism of the President— 
to match this record of constructive and 
effective action and recommendations. 
The list, not inclusive of every action 
taken of course, follows: 
ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS 

1. Defense contracts accelerated to $13.4 
billion in first half of 1958 as against $7.9 
billion in last half of 1957. Calendar year 
totals: 1958—$23.6 billion; 1957—$17.8 bil- 
lion. 

2. Spending increased in Federal highway 
programs by $800 million over last fiscal year 
and plans call for additional increase of $600 
million in fiscal 1959. 

3. Acceleration of authorized civil works by 
$200 million in current fiscal year. 

4. Federal Reserve discount rate reduced 
from 3% to 3 percent on November 14. 

5. Reserve requirement of Federal Reserve 
banks reduced one-half of 1 percent on Feb- 
ruary 20, thereby freeing additional $3 billion 
for lending. 

6. Release of $107 million for additional 
purchase of military Capehart housing loans 
by Federal National Mortgage Association. 

7. Additional $50 million in capital grant 
funds for urban renewal projects issued. 

8. FNMA received additional $20 million 
for purchase of FHA insured loans for coop- 
erative housing. 

9, FHA-insured mortgage downpayments 
reduced. 

10. Release of additional $200 million for 
use in FNMA’s special assistance mortgage 
buying program. 

11. About 60 Federal buildings programed 
for lease-purchase construction, requiring 
$105 million financing. If ordered by Con- 
gress for financing by direct appropriations 
$177 million would be appropriated. 

12. Federal Reserve discount rate cut from 
3 to 2% percent on January 21. 

18. Rule requiring cash payment of FHA 
closing costs eliminated, in effect a further 
reduction of downpayment requirement. 

14. More funds attracted to VA-insured 
mortgages by permitting increase in maxi- 
mum yields allowed on VA loans traded in 
secondary markets. 

15. Defense Department directed to funnel 
contracts to distressed labor areas and to 
small business generally. In February, $102 
million in Federal contracts set aside for 
small business, twice the amount in Febru- 
ary 1957. 

16. Federal Home Loan Bank Board ar- 
ranged longer term financing with Home 
Loan 


17. Army schedules award of 100 million 
in motor vehicle contracts in areas hit by 
automobile unemployment. 

18. Speed-up ordered in $1 billion worth of 
urban renewal loans and grants handled by 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

19. Federal Reserve discount rate dropped 
from 2% to 2½ percent on March 6. 

20. Acceleration ordered in placement of 
$740 million in Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration loans for electric facilities and tele- 
phones. 

21. Federal Reserve again reduces reserve 
requirement by one-half of 1 percent on 
March 18, freeing another $3 billion for 
lending. 


22. President orders speedup in $300 mil- 
lion in HHFA loans for college housing. 

23. Urban renewal program ed to 100 
new projects in fiscal 1958 and 120 additional 
in fiscal 1959, compared to 56 started in 
fiscal 1957. 

24, Military departments accelerate con- 
struction before June 30 to 
total of more than $2 billion and expect to 
arrange financing for $500 million in Cape- 
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hart housing loans. All Federal agencies 
directed to plan immediately for as many 
fiscal 1958 supply and equipment orders as 
possible. 

25. Interior Department steps up general 
construction program by $25 million. 

26. Acceleration ordered on $140 million in 
HHFA public housing loans. 

27. General Services Administration given 
extra $8 million for general repair and im- 
provement work. 

28. REA given additional $12.5 million for 
loans. 

29. Speedup ordered on 875 million in 
HHFA loans for public facilities. 
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30. Permit Federal Government to assist 
States in 50 percent extension of unemploy- 
ment benefits, 

31, General supplemental appropriations 
of $1.2 billion, mostly for defense, requested. 

32. Congress asked to authorize $2 billion, 
3-year program of postoffice modernization 
and construction, 

33. Area assistance program recommended 
for Federal aid to sections of the country 
experiencing persistent unemployment. 

34. Additional $200 million requested for 
accelerated urban-renewal program in year 
beginning July 1. 

35. Army engineers’ fiscal 1959 budget for 
civil works boosted by $125 million. 

36. Congress asked to remove limit on life 
of Small Business Administration. 

87. A $2 billion increase in lending author- 
ity of Export-Import Bank requested. Bank 
to finance $625 million in shipments abroad 
in first half of 1958, with larger program due 
in last half of this year. 

38. Congress requested to authorize $840 
million speedup in general Government pur- 
chasing by June. 

39. Congress asked to suspend expenditure 
limitations in Highway Act, so that addi- 
tional $2.2 billion can be allocated for high- 
way aid in calendar years 1958-61. 

40. Reclamation Bureau’s 1959 budget in- 
creased by $46 million to maintain faster 
construction pace. 

41. Congress asked to Increase size of FHA 
Ioan insurance and to increase FHA total 
loan authorization by $3 billion per year for 
next 5 fiscal years. 

42. Tax relief for small business proposed. 

43. Acceleration of VA home-loan program 
proposed through elimination of interest-rate 
limitation, 

44. Congress asked for additional $15 mil- 
lion for Agriculture Department watershed 
program in fiscal 1959. 

45. Supplemental appropriation of $46 
million for Federal hospital aid proposed. 

46. Congress asked for $2 million supple- 
mental appropriation for FHA to use in 
speeding processing of loan applications. 

47. District of Columbia authorized to pro- 
pose $100 million public-works program, to 
be financed with Treasury borrowings. 

48. Elimination asked of interest-rate lim- 
itation on FHA-insured loans for rental 
projects, cooperative housing and Capehart 
military housing. 

49. Interior Department budget amended 
to permit early start on small reclamation 
projects. 

50. Additional lending authority proposed 
for Small Business Administration. 


As to the demand for further public 
works programs, I point out, as I did 
before in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp— 
but apparently to little ayail—that 
many of the States have not used even 
50 percent of the money made available 
under the regular—let alone the accel- 
erated—National Highway Act. I en- 
close the latest report on State road 
construction, dated April 30, 1958, in 
substantiation of this statement. 
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TABLE 1—SraTus OF THE PROGRAM 

Table 1 shows the status of the Federal- 
aid program for the Interstate System on 
the date indicated, and includes all actions 
taken since passage of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 on June 29, 1956. 
It should be understood that data in this 
table represent the program status at a 
point of time. Progress of work from 
month to month results in moves across the 
table: For example, a project that had been 
advertised for bids during the month will 
now be in the construction contracts col- 
umns but at the end of last month it was 
in the programed only columns, 
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An explanation of the table column heads 
follows: 

Unprogramed balance: Federal-aid high- 
way funds authorized by the Congress are 
apportioned among the States according to 
formulas prescribed by law. Each State's 
share now available but not yet committed 
to projects in any way is shown as unpro- 
gramed balance. 

Programed only: Funds committed for 
specific projects in a program which defines 
the location, general nature, and estimated 
cost of each project. 

Preliminary engineering and right-of-way 
authorized (July 1, 1956, to date): Funds 
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previously programed and now committed 
for use or already spent for preliminary en- 
gineering (surveys, plans, etc.) and/or ac- 
quisition of right-of-way, needed for con- 
struction projects. 

Construction contracts authorized (July 
1, 1956, to date): Funds previously pro- 
gramed and now committed for construc- 
tion work; includes contracts advertised but 
not yet awarded, contracts awarded but not 
yet underway, contracts underway, and 
contracts completed. 

Total programed: The total of all com- 
mitments, including all columns to the ieft 
in the table except unprogramed balance. 


Tue NATIONAL System or INTERSTATE AND DEFENSE HIGHWAYS 


TABLE 1.—Status of the program as of Apr. 30, 1958 
Thousands of dollars] 


Programed only 


Authorized July 1, 1956, to date 


Total programed 


Unpro- Preliminary engineer- Construction contracts 
State ing and right-of-way 
balance! 
Miles Total 
cost 
081 $41, 548 116.7 $19,016 $17, 104 87.1 „ „079 203. 8 
10,016 18. 089 91.3 10, 8 9, 973 19, 898 18, 598 123.1 49,778 46, 660 214.4 
470 29, 999 47.3 21, 169 19, 956 16, 841 46.2 77, 517 68, 009 93.5 
„ 66! 3,992 6.1 94, 785 173, 642 157, 490 163. 6 , 205 256, 267 168.7 
„ 5, 885 28.4 9, 644 32, 583 458 143.6 49, 668 43, 987 172.0 
21,796 1, 654 1.0 8, 213 22, 329 18, 380 16.5 33, 303 28, 247 16.5 
22, 121 939 6, 245 1.2 3, 453 1,110 999 1.0 13, 194 10, 697 2.2 
7.177 900, 35, 010 29.5 21, 220 25, 765 081 21.4 88, 295 78, 311 50.9 
6, 961 638 58, 924 84.2 33, 863 23, 246 19, 454 61.4 127, 772 112, 241 135.6 
27, 310 11, 933 11,014 48.6 4,344 11, 482 9, 672 34.9 28, 135 25, 030 83.5 
21, 246 42, 815 38, 088 44.9 58, 253 135, 912 113, 469 62.2 243, 861 209, 810 107. 1 
48, 255 45, 686 40, 298 61.1 22, 132 15, 6: 13, 450 18.4 86, 897 75, 880 79.5 
31, 071 27,792 24, 754 58.0 11, 353 46, 123 39, 144 186.7 87,030 75,251 244.7 
25, 480 18, 170 16, 353 75.3 16, 096 34, 105 30, 695 146.4 70, 234 63, 144 221.7 
„683 26,015 23, 413 33.9 28, 14 d 5, 971 14.8 66, 022 57, 533 48.7 
14.010 23, 868 21, 481 30.1 7 25.5 78, 289 69, 150 55.6 
16, 667 8. 401 7, 320 7.9 3, 964 15, 174 12, 974 12.8 27, 999 24, 258 20.7 
5, 278 6, 581 4, 236 2.2 12, 859 41, 691 37, 463 32.3 62, 063 54, 608 34.5 
, 504 32, 088 28, 796 6.5 18, 142 43, 455 38, 104 17.4 95, 900 85, 042 23.9 
20, 442 59, 434 53, 490 75.3 38, 814 74,615 65, 086 86.7 177, 551 157, 390 162.0 
45, 346 8, 504 7, 764 12.0 41, 744 1, 458 18, 370 40.5 77,031 67, 878 52.5 
7.707 30, 168 27,016 80.8 9.222 |, 880 36, 098 110.2 82, 418 72, 336 197.0 
23, 003 15, 003 13, 552 5.4 36, 218 66, 241 59, 690 88.7 124, 767 109, 460 94.1 
52, 901 3, 007 2, 667 12.6 13, 430 6,912 6, 224 59.8 24, 800 22, 321 72.4 
49, 276 3, 101 2,876 2.3 18, 023 „ 5, 184 11.2 30, 150 26, 083 13.5 
25, 697 5, 700 5,415 13.9 14, 470 7. 918 7, 404 20.4 28, 910 27, 289 34.3 
17, 355 250 ae A LEET 8,153 14, 563 11, 950 18.8 18, 482 15, 328 18.8 
56, 999 2,106 r 24,044 34, 804 30, 934 20.0 66, 115 56, 874 20.0 
4,428 8, 405 7, 781 7, 556 42, 917 39, 853 153.1 59, 483 55, 190 201.0 
68, 578 27, 725 24, 952 82, 875 220, 013 174, 080 74.2 341, 753 281, 907 96.9 
38, 698 41, 003 36, 846 13, 388 46, 883 40, 304 284.1 103, 208 90, 538 431.0 
17,353 14, 315 12, 773 5, 128 23, 786 21, 561 142. 2 43, 894 39, 462 225.7 
8, 628 1,741 E 55,155 167, 593 146, 657 144.5 230, 743 203, 379 144.5 
6,371 39, 404 35, 344 11, 254 4, 049 37,892 158.0 95, 082 84, 490 275.3 
22, 900 2,310 2,118 8, 356 35, 717 32, 713 154.7 47,115 43, 187 160.7 
71, 124 49,177 44, 030 41,514 37, 306 136, 313 117, 939 116.3 227, 004 199, 275 151.6 
6, 374 286 r 8, 302 7, 299 18, 16,981 17.8 27, 456 24, 537 17.8 
South Carolins. 14, 515 30, 152 27, 160 61.2 6, 333 5, 533 25, 248 21, 618 117.9 61, 733 54, 311 179.1 
South Dakota... 3, 983 41, 739 38, 056 82.9 4, 850 4.422 14, 804 12, 561 48.9 61, 393 55, 039 131.8 
Tennessee. 16, 889 47, 301 42, 571 36.9 40, 854 33, 479 20, 872 18, 450 33.0 109, 027 94. 500 69. 9 
Texas 36, 935 93, 685 84, 316 179.7 25, O41 22, 534 „802 139, 007 180. 7 274. 528 245, 857 666, 4 
Utah 6, 230 23, 713 22, 508 53.2 11,998 11, 383 , 982 7, 542 20.5 43, 691 41, 433 73.7 
Vermont 2,515 19, 550 17, 595 10.3 9, 025 7, 859 6, 351 4,827 7.8 34, 30, 281 18.1 
i | asker 8, 424 41, 648 37, 464 31.9 26, 988 23, 904 36, 812 32, 300 52.0 105, 448 93, 668 83.9 
Washington... 19, 719 11,609 10, 595 17.4 21, 948 19, 901 35, 550 31,218 122. 4 „107 61,714 139. 8 
West Virg 28, 131 3 26, 470 34.1 9, 142 7, 236 170 153 09 39, 557 33, 859 31.1 
i n.. 66, 754 11, 411 24.6 22, 749 19, 732 23, 411 20, 044 72.4 , 623 51, 187 97.0 
Wyoming.. 7, 253 11,715 39.3 4,305 3,979 31, 086 28, 590 126.9 47, 980 44, 284 166.2 
District of Columbia 4,049 11, 765 1.2 9,675 8, 9, 203 8, 264 6 31, 893 28, 633 1.7 
Total] 1,155,700 1, 039, 344 1,981.8 | 1,392,403 | 1,011,629 | 2,097,528 | 1,821,921 | 4,026.5 | 4,648,202 | 3, 872, 894 6, 003.3 


3 Includes additional funds authorized by Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958, for fiscal 


year 1959, apportioned Apr. 16, 1958, 


This clearly indicates the lack of real 
antirecession leadership on the part of 
the governors themselves. They abso- 
lutely refuse to fully use an existing pro- 
gram provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment—while asking for new programs. 

As a matter of fact, it is amazing that 
some of the governors do not even seem 
to be fully familiar with the programs 
offered by the National Highway Act. 
This was evidenced by the Governor from 
Connecticut when he appeared before 
our Public Works Committee during 
hearings on the Bush-May-Buckley pro- 


posals for reimbursement of toll facilities 
and other roads built to Federal 
standards. He gave as his reason for not 
getting the National Highway program 
fully underway in Connecticut that the 
State had trouble matching the 90 per- 
cent Federal money. This was appar- 
ently in complete ignorance of section 6 
in the program which definitely provides 
funds to the States for the purpose of 
assistance in matching funds. Further, 
according to Assistant Secretary Roths- 
child of the Department of Commerce, 
no State requesting such aid has ever 


2 Less than 0.05 of a mile. 
Source; U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads, 


been turned down. It certainly would 
appear the good people of Connecticut 
were denied full benefits of the program 
already in existance. The State admin- 
istration, most apparently failed to ac- 
quaint itself with available Federal au- 
thority. Now the titular head of that 
government is now trying to place the 
blame for the lag of that program in his 
State on the Federal Government. This 
is a pure attempt to further condemn 
the Republican administration for inac- 
tion in combating the so-called reces- 
sion. I doubt if the American people will 
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by the sponsor of the resolution at the 
governors’ conference nor will they be 
hoodwinked by its adoption. Thus, 
those who have the primary responsibil- 
ity of administering this program on the 
State level, who are now pleading for 
huge new Federal public-works pro- 
grams, are themselves not spending the 
money available today on the largest of 
all Federal public-works programs, the 
highway program, even after some 23 
months in which to get the program off 
the ground and fully underway to imme- 
diately serve to check any recession. 

I call special attention to some of the 
States whose governors are most critical 
of Federal inaction. These facts prove 
beyond a doubt even greater State inac- 
tion, and in considering some of them it 
is noted for instance: 

Connecticut has only $26.5 million of 
interstate funds under contract of 
$50.043 million available. 

New Jersey has only $54.9 million of 
Interstate funds under contract of 
$83.939 million available. 

New York has only $174.088 million of 
interstate funds under contract of $257 
million available. 

Michigan has only $103.8 million of 
interstate funds under contract of $177 
million available. 

Florida has only $43.2 million of Inter- 
state funds under contract of $85 million 
available. 


A Congressman Views Dental Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22,1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks I include a 
speech which I delivered at the Amer- 
ican Dental Association Convention, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla., on November 6, 1957. 

The address follows: 

A CONGRESSMAN VIEWS DENTAL HEALTH 
(Speech of Hon. JoHN E. Focanrx, Member 

of Congress, from the Second District of 

Rhode Island, at American Dental Asso- 

ciation convention, Miami Beach, Fia., 

November 6, 1957) 

There may be something in the title given 
to my remarks today that suggests there is 
something special in the way a Congressman 
sees your field. If this is so, I hasten to dis- 
claim it. 

I look at dental health from three points 
of view. First, as a husband and father, I 
know your field from personal experience. 
Second, as a Member of Congress, I can per- 
haps represent with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy the attitudes toward dental health of 
those 450,000 Rhode Islanders who are my 
constituents. Third, as chairman of the 
committee of Congress which bears primary 
responsibility for the health appropriations 
of the Federal Government, I have gained 
some insight into both the past accomplish- 
ments and the future problems of your pro- 
fession. 

It may have been this combination of per- 
spectives which caused you to honor me with 
an inyitation to speak here, before the as- 
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sembled delegates to this 98th annual meet- 
ing of the American Dental Association. 

Annual meetings serve a number of very 
important purposes. They are a time for 
comradeship and relaxation, a time for inter- 
change of knowledge, a time for solidifying 
professional and organizational relation- 
ships, a time for rededication by the individ- 
ual to the goals and principles of the group. 
And they are times for looking ahead—for 
definition of tomorrow's problems, and for 
consideration of how they can best be met. 

I would not presume to discuss or even to 
state what these problems may be. You can 
do that better than I, whether you practice 
dentistry, or teach, or conduct research, or 
engage in dental public health programs. 
But I do have some thoughts to share with 
you—some questions, some observations, 
reflecting, to get back to my theme, how this 
Congressman views dental health. 

The first thought that occurs to me as I 
consider dental health is the progress that 
has been made toward the concept of man as 
a single biological entity and not merely a 
conglomerate mass of parts. Associated 
with this has been progress toward a con- 
cept of the interdependence of all science 
that seeks to protect man in the Increasingly 
complex environment which he has created. 
This unity, strangely enough, becomes more 
apparent even as the range of the problems 
and the number of approaches to their selec- 
tion increases. Thus we see around us today 
a proliferation of specialties and subspecial- 
ties, of disciplines and subdisciplines. We 
see categorical programs, both public and 
private, and subcategories within each major 
group. And yet, with all this, as man’s 
knowledge grows, the artificial boundaries 
tend to disappear. 

In this spectrum of specialties and disci- 
plines and categories making up the health 
professions, I have observed in recent years 
that those who together constitute the den- 
tal profession have been accorded ever-in- 
creasing stature. Iam sure that this associa- 
tion has been in no small measure respon- 
sible for this fact, since it has dedicated its 
efforts to the improvement of dental services 
to the people, and since it is from the people 
and their views of the profession that stature 
is derived. 

I need not remind you that no such vic- 
tories are permanent. In the final analysis, 
it is demonstrated competence and thought- 
ful leadership and quality service which 
govern the image that a profession creates. 
If you find your image to be to your satis- 
faction today, it means that you must try 
all the harder to redefine your goals and 
plan their achievement in the years ahead. 

It seems to me, too, that the American 
Dental Association—which I know represents 
the bulk of the dental profession—has a par- 
ticular responsibility to the public as a whole. 
The dental field is commonly perceived as a 
categorical area, very much like heart dis- 
ease or cancer or mental illness. Most of the 
disease categories are represented nationally 
by voluntary health agencies, which—among 
other functions—assist the professions in 
achieving public understanding and support 
for appropriate activities. In your field, the 
American Dental Association is both the pro- 
fessional group and the voluntary agency. 
I know the association recognizes this re- 
sponsibility, but I urge you to give it special 
emphasis. 

Do people, for example, really know the 
nature, the extent, and the importance of 
dental illness? Do they know the steps you 
have taken, and the greater steps that need 
to be taken, to increase the number and 
quality and distribution of those trained 
individuals who can help them have better 
dental health? Do they understand what 
dental illness is, apart from tooth decay? 
Have they been given every opportunity to be 
informed concerning the scientific evidence 
in support of fluoridation of public water 
supplies, the topical use of sodium fluoride, 
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and other measures for the prevention of 
tooth decay? 

Questions such as these suggest the rapid- 
ity with which dental practice has changed. 
It was not so many years ago that one had 
to be fatalistic about tooth decay and other 
types of dental diseases, because that was 
about all he could be. There was nothing 
that could be done to prevent, and little 
that could be done to ameliorate, the diseases 
of the teeth and their supporting structures. 
In recent years, as advances in dental science 
have been applied in dental and public health 
practice, we know there is much that can 
be done. But remnants of the fatalistic view 
remain. And it needs to be combated—not 
for the sake of your professions, but more for 
the sake of the people who, if they under- 
stand, will find ways to support both your 
professions and your practices in order to 
achieve better total health for themselves 
and the members of their families. 

I would like to speak for a moment con- 
cerning the relations of your association to 
your Government. This is a matter of deep 
interest and concern to me. Elements of 
that relationship have been revealed to me 
with increasing frequency as—each year for 
the last 15 years—I have considered the 
Public Health Service’s dental programs in 
terms of their appropriation needs. 

I have found that there has developed in 
the dental field during this period of time 
a pattern of cooperation which assures rapid 
progress toward objectives which the Pub- 
lic Health Service and the American Dental 
Association share. In all of its basic activi- 
ties, the Service seeks to supplement and to 
complement and not to dictate or duplicate. 
How well it achieves this goal is measured 
in the degree to which it receives your sup- 
port. 

One program of the Public Health Sery- 
ice is concerned with developing methods for 
relieving personnel shortages in the dental 
field and extending services to patients. 
These studies include the educational re- 
sources for dentisty and dental hygiene, 
techniques for determining the efficiency of 
specific dental operations, and devices for 
better recording of dental services and needs. 
A typical study under this program had spe- 
cial interest to me, as I am sure it had for 
you. In Woonsocket, R. I., over 5,000 chil- 
dren were studied during a 7-year period to 
see how the problems of accumulated and 
maintenance dental care—were met in a 
specific segment of the population. The 
study provided evidence that dentists can be 
utilized more effectively if there are 3 dental 
assistants available to support every 2 den- 
tists. It also showed that regular dental 
care, including application of topical fluor- 
ides, reduces the amount of tooth decay 
dramatically. 

There is an increasing interest in the 
growth of a new approach to financing dental 
care. Both the American Dental Associa- 
tion and the Public Health Service have been 
studying the development of prepaid dental 
care plans. The attention of the dental pro- 
fession has been focused on the Washington 
State Dental Association and its develop- 
ment of a statewide service corporation for 
the provision of dental care under third party 
payment methods. Plans of this type are an 
important trend in dental economics and an- 
other mechanism for getting more care to 
more people. 

A second major Public Health Service pro- 
gram is responsible for the development and 
widespread application of sound, practical 
measures to prevent or control dental dis- 
eases. It provides consultation to the States 
and conducts special field studies in such 
areas as water fluoridation and dental care 
of the chronically ill. In this connection, 
I may say with some pride that 77 percent 
of the people of Rhode Island are provided 
with fluoridated water. I understand that 
this is nearly twice the national average, 


which clearly Indicates that much more 
needs to be done in promoting the applica- 
tion of this important 


programs in is that of the Na- 
tional Institute of Dental Research, which— 
as you know—conducts basic and clinical in- 
vestigations in its laboratories at Bethesda, 
Mad. Since 1950 it has also supported dental 
research in dental schools and other non- 
Federal institutions by research grants and 
more recently fellowships of various kinds. 
There have been several interesting and I 
think significant developments in this pro- 
gram which I wish to touch on briefly. 

Two years ago, the Institute proposed as 
a matter of top priority to help the dental 
schools continue to strengthen their research 
activities. The Congress concurred, and in 
the last 2 years funds available for dental 
research grants have more than tripled. As 
of June 30, 1957, approximately 275 projects 
were supported in the amount of $2,700,000. 

In this connection, I need not remind 
you that basic research in the field of den- 
tistry can make a contribution to knowledge 
in other fields. Yet I feel that this is not 
so well known as it should be, either gen- 
erally or in other biological research areas. 
Your association can undoubtedly find ways 
to make this fact better known and, per- 
haps as a first step, to further an exchange 
of information between your profession and 
others in the health and medical fields. 

Last year, the Institute presented before 
my Congressional committee the urgent need 
for training more individuals for academic 
teaching and research careers as related to 
the various fields of dental science. As a 
result, a new program of training grants 
and awards was established, and in its first 
year 14 dental schools started research train- 
ing programs with 57 trainees involved at a 
total expenditure of $500,000. This is an 
encouraging start, but much more remains 
to be done if the acute manpower needs in 
this field are to be met. 

Dental schools have shared, too, in the 
assistance available from a new program 
last year derived from the Health Research 
Facilities Act. Under this program, 7 grants 
in the amount of $921,000 were made to 
dental schools to aid in the construction 
of research facilities; in addition, a few 
grants have been approved for combined 
Medical and dental research facilities. This 
$90 million, 3-year program is limited to 
research construction. In the last session of 
Congress I introduced a broader bill under 


which $300 million would be available ' 


over a 5-year period, for either teaching or 
research construction; of this $40 million 
would be earmarked for dental schools. I 
believe legislation of this kind is badly need- 
ed, and I intend to pursue this bill vigor- 
ously when Congress reconvenes. 

The association has long been aware, and 
has helped Congress be aware of the Na- 
tional Institute of Dental Research’s acute 
shortage of research space in Bethesda. We 
hope this can be relieved by a new dental 
research building there. The Congress has 
appropriated money for the plans for this 
structure, and I understand these plans are 
now well advanced. I hope we will be able 
to find the necessary funds to start the 
building construction. 

I said earlier that an annual meeting is 
a time to look ahead. This quick sum- 
mary of the Government’s dental programs 
leads me back to a few general questions 
which I should like to phrase for you and 
leave with you as my contributions to the 
looking-ahead process. 

First, what measures can be devised to in- 
crease the number of dental graduates, in- 
crease the number of dental schools, and 
increase the ratio of dentists to population? 

Second, what can be done to achieve more 
equitable geographic distribution of den- 
tists throughout the United States? 
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Third, can you, by education and by se= 
lective recruitment, continue to improve the 
caliber of applicants for admission to dental 
schools? 

Fourth, is there anything that can be done 
to improve the strength of your relation- 
ships—with each other, with other profes- 
sions, and with the public as a whole? 

Fifth, are we doing all we can to strengthen 
and expand research in your feld, espe- 
cially in environments where such research 
would be linked with other research in the 
biological sciences? 

Sixth, are there any broad public health 
or preventive measures which warrant fur- 
ther support than they are now receiving? 

I conclude my remarks with these six 
thoughts. May I say again how happy I am 
to be here? Opportunities such as this are 
very helpful to me in the performance of 
my duties in Washington. I will be glad 
to discuss the subject on which my remarks 
today have been focused—either now or in 
informal gathering during the few hours I 
am able to remain here before I must return 
north again. 

I wish you a very pleasant and an ex- 
tremely profitable meeting. 


First New York Corp., the First National 
City Bank of New York, and Interna- 
tional Banking Corp. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following testimony 
given by me before the Board of the 
Federal Reserve System, Wednesday, 
May 21, 1958, in the matter of the appli- 
eations of First New York Corp., the 
First. National City Bank of New York, 
and International Banking Corp. for 
prior approval of action to become bank 
holding companies under section 3 of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956: 

I.: INTRODUCTION 

This is the first proceeding before the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board under section 3 of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956.1 Thus, 
the decision rendered in this case will have 
the greatest significance in future interpre- 
tation and administration of this vital, new 
legislation. Equally important, the plan 
presented to the Board is one which could 
have the most far-reaching consequences on 
the future banking structure not only of 
New York State but of the entire Nation. 

What is involved here is an application un- 
der section 3 of the Bank Holding Company 
Act, seeking, in essence, Federal Reserve 
Board approval for the First New York 
Corp. (a corporation organized under the 
laws of Delaware), to become a bank holding 


company which would acquire 100 percent 


stock control of (1) the First National City 
Bank of New York, (2) its trust affiliate, the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co., a New York 
State charted bank owned by the same share- 
holders, and (3) the County Trust Company 
of White Plains, N. Y., also a State bank. 
The proposal, in addition, contemplates the 
chartering of three new national banks into 
which would be consolidated the First Na- 
tional City Bank, the City Bank Farmers 


Public Law 511 (84th Cong., 2d sess.). 
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Trust, and the County Trust Co. It may 
be noted that the proposed bank holding 
company would be the largest in the country 
with de; about two and half times more 
than those held by the next largest holding 
group. 

Basic purpose of the plan, it is clear, is 
to circumvent New York State statutory 
limitations preventing banks in New York 
City from establishing branches outside the 
boundaries of the city. These limitations, 
which are applicable to national banks 
under the Banking Acts of 1927 and 1933,* 
were designed to safeguard against banking 
monopoly in the State by protecting inde- 
pendent banks in areas beyond New York 
City from encroachment by the giant bank- 
ing institutions in that city. Here, through 
the simple expedient of forming a holding 
company, the same management which is 
restricted in its operation under a bank 
charter, seeks to acquire a unit bank, op- 
erate it in the same manner a branch would 
be operated, and flout the expressed will of 
the legislative body of New York State re- 
garding the establishment of branches. In- 
deed, the applicants themselves admit that 
circumvention of statutory district lines is 
the underlying reason for the proposal. In 
their application they state that “the 
boundaries of New York City have come to 
represent an increasingly arbitrary and un- 
natural division of a trade area, and a Cor- 
respondingly arbitrary and unnatural lim- 
itation upon the extension of service of 
New York banks.” “ 

To forestall the threat to the State bank- 
ing structure implied in this plan, the New 
York Legislature adopted, on January 29, 
1957, legislation effective until May 1, 1957, 
to prohibit any holding company from ac- 
quiring any bank located outside of the dis- 
trict prescribed for branch banks, On April 
22, 1957 the effective date of this 1 
was extended to May 1, 1958; on April 16, 
1958, the State ban on holding company ex- 
pansion beyond branch district lines was 
extended to May 1, 1959. In these circum- 
stances, as I shall discuss later in my state- 
ment, New York State law precludes the 
transaction and makes the present proceed= 
ing moot at least until May 1, 1959. 

I turn at this point to consideration of 
the nature of the banking institutions 
involved in the present proceeding. 

The First National City Bank of New York 
is the second largest commercial bank in 
New York City and State and the third larg- 
est in the Nation. Created in March 1955, 
as a result of a merger of the National City 
Bank and the First National Bank of New 
York which was approved by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the First National City 
bank and its affiliate, City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co., have aggregate assets of approxi- 
mately $7.1 billion which comprise about 
19.5 percent of the total commercial banking 
assets in the city.“ In comparison, Chase- 
Manhattan Bank, the bank in New 
York City from the standpoint of assets, has 
about 21.2 percent of total assets of all com- 
mercial banks in the city. Next in size to 
First National City Bank are the Manufac- 
turers Trust Co. and the Guaranty Trust 
Co., with each having assets of about 9 
percent of total commercial assets 
in New York. In contrast, 44 of New York 
City’s 60 banks have in the aggregate 10 
percent of the total commercial banking as- 
sets of New York City. In brief, total assets 
of the First National City Bank are twice as 


2 Sec. 105, New York Banking Law. 

#12 U. S. C. sec. 36. 

See Application First New York Corpora- 
tion before Federal Reserve Board (Novem- 
ber 5, 1956) , Exhibit D, p. 4. 

š First National City Bank operates 75 do- 
mestic branch offices in New York City and 
70 foreign branches located in 24 foreign 
countries. 
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large as 44 banks in New York City and ex- 
ceed the combined assets of the third and 
fourth ranking banks in the city.“ 

The County Trust Co. of White Plains, 
N. Y., the other major bank involved in the 
application, is by far the largest bank in 
Westchester County, having total assets of 
approximately $378 million which comprise 
48 percent of all banking assets in West- 
chester County. Its nearest competitor, by 
way of comparison, has assets approximat- 
ing $140 million which represent 18.1 per- 
cent of the commercial bank assets of West- 
chester County. Beyond that it may be 
noted that the County Trust Co, has 39 
branch offices, or about 47 percent of all 
commercial bank offices in Westchester 
County. 


M. REPORTS AND RECOMMENDED DECISIONS. OF 
THE HEARING EXAMINER 

- It is clear, of course, that the Board, in 
accordance with applicable Supreme Court 
precedents, should give great weight to the 
reports and recommended decisions of the 
hearing examiner assigned to this case. But 
even apart from that, the examiner’s deci- 
sions in this matter were so carefully and 
objectively prepared as to be entitled to the 
most careful consideration. 

The examiner on October 3, 1957, after 
exhaustive and painstaking consideration of 
all the legal issues presented, concluded that 
New York State law, for the period of its 
duration, effectively prevent approval of the 
Proposed transaction. To quote from his 
decision (p. 13): 

“In my judgment conformity to the in- 
tent of Congress, orderly administration of 
the legislation, and achievement of the 
statutory objectives, requires a plural rather 
than a singular construction of section 7, 
that is, one preserving State power within 
State jurisdiction to prohibit or contain bank 
holding companies composed of National 
as well as those composed of State banks. 

“It is my further opinion that the New 
York statute, article III-B, is an exercise of 
State jurisdiction authorized by the Federal 
law, and that for the period of its duration 
it effectively prevents the effectuation of 
the program approval of which is sought 
herein. In addition, I have also concluded 
that the proposed consolidation of County 
Trust Co. with County Trust National Bank 
would be in contravention of New York law, 
and therefore not permissible under the 
Federal consolidation statutes, 12 United 
States Code 34a. For these reasons I believe 
that the applications may not presently be 
granted. 

“Those conclusions being dispositive of 
the case, I do not find it necessary to con- 
sider, and do not pass upon other issues, 
such as whether the proposed program as a 
whole would be in the public interest.” 

For reasons which I will discuss in a few 
moments, I think that the examiner is 
clearly right and that the existence of the 
New York State statute is dispositive of the 
issues in this case. 

Nevertheless, on December 10, 1957, the 
Board remanded the matter to the hearing 
examiner to obtain his views and recom- 
mendations with respect to the merits of 
the subject application. On February 20, 
1958, the examiner, in another cogent and 
careful decision, concluded as follows (p. 27): 

“The program, by combining the dominant 
banking system in Westchester County with 
one of the largest banking systems in the 
Nation, establishes in Westchester County 
a financial organization of such relative size 
as perhaps to give it decisive advantage over 
competitors; may result in an undue con- 
centration of banking assets and control; 


*See Statement, Superintendent of Banks 
of State of New York, pt. III, hearings, House 
Antitrust Subcommittee on Current Anti- 
trust Problems, (84th Cong., Ist sess.) pp. 
1993-96. 
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may induce unnecessary dislocation in the 
existing banking structure of the county— 
and thus unsound banking; may unduly and 
substantially lessen competition between 
city and county banks; and may result in 
undue reduction of the number of inde- 
pendent banks in the county with conse- 
quent reduction in the number of com- 
peting banking organizations. 


“In addition, in the existing circumstances, 
approval may tend to prejudice State reg- 
ulation unduly and to impair legislative poli- 
cies governing State banks. 

“On balance, the prospective and possible 
benefits of the program do not outweigh its 
prospective and possible disadvantages. It 
is concluded that the program is not required 
for the needs and welfare of the community 
and area, and further, that the effect of the 
proposed acquisition may be to expand the 
size or extent of the holding company system 
involved beyond limits consistent with ade- 
quate and sound banking, the public interest, 
and the preservation of competition in the 
field of banking. Under these circumstances 
the applicants have not sustained the burden 
of establishing that the public interest will 
be furthered by granting approval of the 
applications.” 

Again, and for reasons I will set forth, I 
think the examiner’s findings in respect of 
the merits of the proposed transaction are 
clearly correct. 


III. NEW YORK STATE LAW BARS APPROVAL OF THE 
TRANSACTION 


I turn to the impact of New York State law 
upon the transaction for which approval here 
is sought. The major question in this re- 
spect is whether the Bank Holding Company 
Act has preempted the field or whether there 
is an area for permissible State action. With- 
out stopping to discuss in detail the exam- 
iner’s conclusions on this point, Isubmit that 
the provisions of the Bank Holding Company 
Act, coupled with its legislative history, make 
it erystal clear that there has been reserved 
to the States wide latitude to adopt ap- 
propriate bank-holding legislation. Thus, 


section 7 specifies that “the enactment by 


the Congress of the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956 shall not be construed as pre- 
venting any State from exercising such 
powers and jurisdiction which it now has or 
may hereafter have with respect to banks, 
bank holding companies, and subsidiaries 
thereof.” 

The legislative history illuminates the 
meaning and intent of this section. For 
example, the report of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee makes this com- 
ment: 

“Another provision of this bill expressly 
preserves to the States a right to be more 
restrictive regarding the formation or opera- 
tion of bank holding companies within their 
respective borders than the Federal authori- 
ties can be or are under this bill. Under 
such a grant of authority, each State may, 
within the limits of its proper jurisdictional 
authority, be more severe on bank holding 
companies as a class than (1) this bill em- 
powers the Federal authorities to be, or (2) 
such Federal authorities actually are in their 
administration of the provisions of this bill. 
In the opinion of the committee this provi- 
sion adequately safeguards States rights as to 
bank holding companies.” “ 

Beyond that, Senator ROBERTSON, sponsor 
of the legislation in the Senate and chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Subcom- 
mittee which considered the measure, point- 
ed out in Senate debate that “each State 
may * * * enact legislation to regulate bank 
holding companies.“ As an example of the 


1S, Rept. No. 1095 (84th Cong., Ist sess.), 
p.11. See also Senate hearings, p. 48; House 
hearings, p. 98. 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 23, 1956, p. 
6043. 
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type of legislation States were empowered to 
enact Senator ROBERTSON inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the text of a bank 
holding bill recently passed by the Georgia 
Legislature, preventing any bank holding 
company incorporated under State law or do- 
ing business in the State from acquiring 15 
percent or more of the voting stock of each 
of two or more banks. Illinois, it may be 
added, has enacted similar legislation. % 

In this setting, it is evident that the New 
York State legislation prohibiting a bank 
holding company from acquiring any bank 
located across the district prescribed for 
branch banks is a valid and appropriate ex- 
ercise of State power and entirely consistent 
with the letter and intendment of the Bank 
Holding Company Act. The conclusion is 
therefore inescapable that the Board must 
give full faith and effect to the State enact- 
ment and deny approval to the pending ap- 
plication on the basis that it is barred by 
State law. 

IV. STATUTES INVOLVED IN SUBSTANTIVE PHASE 
OF THIS PROCEEDING 

These considerations apart, what of the 
merits of the pending application? First 
let me direct attention to the several statu- 
tory provisions directly involved. Section 
3 (c) of the Bank Holding Company Act 
specifies: 

“In determining whether or not to approve 
any acquisition or merger or consolidation 
under this section, the Board shall take into 
consideration the following factors: (1) The 
financial history and condition of the com- 
pany or companies and the banks concerned; 
(2) their prospects; (3) the character of 
their management; (4) the convenience, 
needs, and welfare of the communities and 
the area concerned; and (5) whether or not 
the effect of such acquisition or merger or 
consolidation would be to expand the size or 
extent of the bank holding company system 
involved beyond limits consistent with ade- 
quate and sound banking, the public interest, 
and the preservation of competition in the 
field of banking.” 

Explaining the purpose of this provision, 
the Senate report on the bank holding bill 
pointed out that: 

“It is upon the basis of these factors that 
the Federal Reserve Board is to measure 
whether each application should be granted 
or denied in the public interest. It will be 
noted that these factors extend beyond the 
nature of those primary in importance to 
bank supervisory authorities in the exercise 
of their supervisory powers. In most 
instances, safety of the depositor’s funds 
and adequate banking service to the public 
in the area where the bank operates are 
uppermost in the consideration of such 
bank supervisory authorities. The factors 
required to be taken into consideration by 
the Federal Reserve Board under this bill 
also require contemplation of the preven- 
tion of undue concentration of control in 
the banking field to the detriment of public 
interest and the encouragement of competi- 
tion in banking. It is the lack of any effec- 
tive requirement of this nature in present 
Federal laws which has led your committee 
to the conviction that legislation such as 
that contained in this billis needed. Under 
its provisions, the expansion of bank hold- 
ing companies in the banking field would 


* Ibid. 

0 Mississippi outlaws bank holding com- 
panies while Vermont bars any corporation 
whose primary business is the holding of 
stock in other corporations. Wisconsin law 
provides that any corporation controlling a 
majority of stock in a State bank is to be 
deemed engaged in the business of banking 
and subject to supervision of the State 
Banking Department. 
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not be prohibited, but would be regulated 
in the public interest.” » 

Equally important to the present proceed- 
ing is section 11 of the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act which provides that: 

“Nothing herein contained shall be in- 
terpreted or construed as approving any act, 
action, or conduct which is or has been or 
may be in violation of existing law, nor 
shall anything herein contained constitute 
a defense to any action, suit, or proceeding 
pending or hereafter instituted on account 
of any prohibited antitrust or monopolistic 
act, action, or conduct.” 

So that there can be no doubt about the 
meaning of this section, I quote again from 
the Senate 2 

„This bill provides that none of its pro- 
visions are to be construed as approving any 
act, action or conduct in violation of exist- 
ing law. It also provides that nothing in the 
bill shall constitute a defense to any action, 
suit, or proceeding pending or later insti- 
tuted on account of any prohibited anti- 
trust or monopolistic act, action, or con- 
duct. In the opinion of your committee, 
approvals granted and action permitted 
under the provisions of this bill are not to 
supersede the provisions of other Federal 
laws, particularly those designed to control 
monopoly or break up trusts. For example, 
the Clayton Act has been judicially deter- 
mined to apply to banks. Under the pro- 
visions of this bill, any actiom taken by the 
Federal Reserve Board in accordance with 
its terms is not to interfere in any manner 
with the performance by the Board of such 
functions as may be assigned to it under 
the Clayton Act.” 1 

Against this background, it is clear that 
the Celler-Kefauver amendment to section 
7 of the Clayton Act adopted in 1950, is 
fully applicable to the present transaction. 
That amendment provides in part as 
follows: 

“No corporation engaged in commerce 
shall acquire, directly or indirectly, the 
whole or any part of the stock of other 
share capital and no corporation subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission shall acquire the whole or part of 
the assets of another corporation engaged 
also in commerce, where in any line of com- 
merce in any section of the country, the 
effect of such acquisition may be substan- 
tially to lessen competition, or to tend to 
create a monopoly.” * 

Jurisdiction to enforce new section 7 in- 
sofar as it applies to banks, banking asso- 
ciations and trust companies, is vested con- 
currently in the Federal Reserve Board“ 
and in the Attorney General.” 

Thus, a major issue is whether or not the 
effect. of the First National City Bank plan 
may be substantially to lessen competition 
or to create a monopoly in any section of 
the country, within the meaning of the 
Celler-Kefauver amendment. Making this 
clear, Mr. C. Canby Balderston, vice chair- 
man of the Board wrote me on January 18, 
1957, in part as follows: 

“Section 11 of the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956 provides that nothing therein 
shall be interpreted as approving any action 
which may be in violation of existing law, 


u S, Rept. No. 1095 (84th Cong., ist sess.), 
p. 10. 

* Id., p. 19. 

#15 U. S. C. sec. 18. Sec. 7, as amended, 
exempts mergers approved by a number of 
Federal regulatory agencies such as the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, etc. However, it 
does not exempt mergers, such as the one 
proposed here, approved by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Hence, from a technical stand- 
point Board approval would not insulate 
from antitrust prosecution an acquisition 
under the Bank Holding Company Act. 

415 U. S. C. sec. 21. 

33 15 U. S. C. sec. 25. 
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nor is anything herein to constitute a de- 
fense to any action or proceeding on account 
of any prohibited antitrust action or con- 
duct. Also, as you indicate, under the Cel- 
ler-Kefauver amendment to section 7 of the 
Clayton. Act the test is whether the effect 
of the acquisition may be substantially to 
lessen competition or to tend to create a 
monopoly in any section of the country. 

“Section 3 (c) of the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act the Board, in passing 
upon each application by a bank holding 
company for approval of its acquisition of 
bank stock, to considercertain specific fac- 
tors, including whether or not the effect. of 
the proposed acquisition would be to expand 
the size or extent of the holding company 
system beyond limits consistent with the 
public interest and the preservation of com- 
petition in the field of banking. The con- 
cept involved in this factor is a broad one, 
and in the Board’s opinion adequate consid- 
eration of the facts in this regard neces- 
sarily involves consideration of the stand- 
ards mentioned in section 7 of the Clayton 
Act—that is, whether in any line of com- 
merce in any section of the country the 
effect of such acquisition might be substan- 
tially to lessen competition or to tend to 
create a monopoly, 

“In the circumstances, it has not been 
considered necessary to refer specifically in 
the order for hearing to the standards of 
the Clayton Act or to give specific instruc- 
tions to the hearing examiner on the sub- 
ject. You may be assured that the Board in 
its consideration of this matter will take 
into account all pertinent factors, including 
whether the proposed transactions might 
involve a violation of section 7 of the Clay- 
ton Act or other statutes.” 


V. THE CONGRESSIONAL INTENT UNDERLYING 
THE CELLER-KEFAUVER AMENDMENT TO SEC- 
TION 7 


In light of these considerations, full un- 
derstanding of the purpose of the Celler- 
Kefauver amendment is essential for proper 
disposition of the pending application. 
Basically, this act strengthened provisions 
of existing antitrust legislation in order to 
limit future increases in the level of eco- 
nomic concentration resulting from corpo- 
rate mergers and acquisitions. For one 
thing, the coverage of old section 7 was ex- 
tended to cover nonbank corporation 
mergers accomplished by asset as well as 
stock acquisitions, Bank mergers accom- 
plished by asset acquisitions remained un- 
affected by this new legislation. That, how- 
ever, has no relevance to this proceeding, 
since the proposal before the Board involves 
a bank merger accomplished by a stock ac- 
quisition—a transaction fully covered by the 
Celler-Kefauver amendment.” 

Beyond that, the Celler-Kefauver amend- 
ment established a new standard of illegal- 


* There is no question that present sec. 
7 covers a holding company’s acquisition of 
stock in another corporation. Indeed, the 
primary reason for originally enacting sec. 7 
was to deal with such transactions. This is 
demonstrated by the following language of 
a House Committee on the Judiciary Report, 
dated May 6, 1914, which recommended pas- 
sage of the Clayton Act (H. Rept. No. 627, 
63d Cong., 2d sess.) : 

“Sec. 8 (now sec. 7 of the Clayton Act) 
deals with what is commonly known as the 
holding company, which is a common 
favorite method of promoting monopoly. 
Holding company is a term generally under- 
stood to mean a company that holds the 
stock of other companies. It has usually 
issued its own shares in exchange for these 
stocks and is a means of holding under one 
control the competing companies whose 
stocks are thus As thus defined a 
holding company is an abomination, and 
in our judgment is a mere incorporated 
form for the old fashioned trust. 
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ity. It eliminated the old section 7 test 
which required that the effect of an acquisi- 
tion may be to substantially lessen compe- 
tition between the acquiring and acquired 
corporation in any section or community. 
In lieu of the effect on competition between 
the acquiring and acquired firms, the 
amendment adopted a less restrictive test 
which predicated illegality on whether the 
effect of the acquisition “may be substan- 
tially to lessen competition * * * in any 
section of the country”. One reason for the 
change was to make it clear that mergers 
which enabled small competitors to compete 
more effectively with giant corporations were 
in the public interest This change was 
not, however, intended to legalize mergers 
between competitors which were illegal un- 
der old section 7. 

A second and equally important reason for 
the change was to enlarge the coverage of 
section 7 “to make it clear that the bill 
applies to all types of mergers and acquisi- 
tions, vertical and conglomerate as well as 
horizontal, which have the specified effects 
of substantially lessening competition * * * 
or tending to create a monopoly.“ * 

The House report. added that: 

“Acquisitions of stock or assets have a 
cumulative effect, and control of the market: 
sufficient to constitute a violation of the 
Sherman Act may be achieved not in a single 
acquisition but as the result of a series of 
acquisitions. 

“The bilk is intended to permit interven- 
tion in such a cumulative process when the 
effect of an acquisition may be a significant 
reduction in the vigor of competition, even 
though this effect may not be so far reach= 
ing as to amount to a combination in re- 
straint of trade, create a monopoly, or con- 
stitute an attempt to monopolize. Such an 
effect may arise in various ways, such as 
elimination in whole or in material part of 
the competitive activity of an enterprise 
which has been a substantial factor in com- 
petition, increase in the relative size of the 
enterprise making the acquisition to such a 
point that its advantage over its competitors 
threatens to be decisive, undue reduction in 
the number of competing enterprises, or es- 
tablishment of relationships between buyers 
and sellers which deprive their rivals of a fair 
opportunity to compete. * * * It would be 
unnecessary for the Government to speculate 
as to what is in the back of the minds of 
those who promote a merger; or to prove that. 
the acquiring firm had engaged in actions 
which are considered to be unethical or pred 
atory: or to show that as a result of a mer- 
ger the acquiring firm had already obtained 
such a degree of control that it possessed the 
power to destroy or exclude competitors or 
fix prices. 5 

“The test of substantial lessening of com- 
petition or tending to create a monopoly is 
not intended to be applicable only where the 
specified effect may appear on a nationwide 


* H, Rept. No. 1191 (81st Cong., Ist sess.), 


pp. 6-8. 

Id., p. 8. In view of this new test of 
illegality, no longer apposite is Transamer- 
ica v. Board of Governors of Federal Reserve 
Board (206 F. (2d) 163 (CA 3, 1953)); certio- 
rari denied (346 U. S. 901 (1953)). In that 
case Transamerica had acquired control of 48 
banks with 645 offices in 5 Western States. 
The Board found—and its finding was not 
challenged in the court—that the area of 
competition was largely the local commu- 
nity. The Board made no effort to prove the 
existence of competition between any of the 
acquired banks in any local community, and, 
in fact, rejected evidence on that issue. 
Furthermore, of the 48 acquired banks, 38 
were located in communities where there 
were no other acquired banks. The court 
held that since there was no competition 
between acquiring and acquired corpora- 
tions to begin with, the Board's finding of a 
sec. 7 violation must be rejected. 
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or industry-wide scale. The purpose of the 
bill is to protect competition in each line of 
commerce in each section of the country.” * 

The Senate report commented that: 

“The type of problem to which this bill is 
addressed was described by the Federal Trade 
Commission in these words: 

“Under the Sherman Act, an acquisition 
is unlawful if it creates a monopoly or con- 
stitutes an attempt to monopolize. Immi- 
nent monopoly may appear when one large 
concern acquires another, but it is unlikely 
to be perceived in a small acquisition by a 
large enterprise. As a large concern grows 
through a series of such small acquisitions, its 
accretions of power are individually so mi- 
nute as to make it difficult to use the Sher- 
man Act test against them * * *. 

“Where several large enterprises are ex- 
tending their power by successive small ac- 
quisitions, the cumulative effect of their pur- 
chases may be to convert an industry from 
one of intense competition among many 
enterprises to one in which three or four large 
concerns produce the entire supply. This 
latter pattern (which economists call oligo- 
poly) is likely to be characterized by avoid- 
ance of price competition and by respect on 
the part of each concern for the vested in- 
terest of its rival * * *. (The Merger Move- 
ment, A Summary Report, pp. 6-7.) * 

The legislative intent is also clear that the 
prohibitions of new section 7 are intended 
to be far more stringent than those of the 
Sherman Act; that it is enough to show that 
the future competitive effect may be adverse 
even though the actual anticompetitive re- 
sults cannot be demonstrated. Indeed, sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act was originally 
adopted to supplement the Sherman Act’s 
prohibitions against mergers and to ban 
those where the effect may be to substan- 
tially lessen competition. Section 7's. test 
of illegality, therefore, was based upon prob- 
able future anticompetitive consequences 
unlike the Sherman Act which requires proof 
that injury to. competition has already re- 
sulted. Thus mergers were proscribed under 
section 7 that were well beyond the reach 
of the Sherman Act. 

However, section 7 soon became a dead 
letter so far as preventing mergers was con- 
cerned due primarily to the fact that the 
courts held that the Sherman Act’s rule of 
reason (requiring extensive inquiry into eco- 
nomic factors to show actual effects) was 
applicable. This obliterated for all prac- 
tical purposes the distinction between sec- 
tion 7 and the Sherman Act and thwarted 
the Congressional intent that monopolistic 
tendencies resulting from corporate mergers 
were to be nipped in the bud. 

In this setting, a major purpose of the 
Celler-Kefauver Act, as the Senate Report 
pointed out, was “to make it clear that the 
(act) is not intended to revert to the Sher- 
man Act test” but “to cope with monopolis- 
tic tendencies in their inciplency and well 
before they have attained such effects as 
would justify a Sherman Act proceed- 


13 Id., p. 8. 
#5, Rept. No. 1775, 8lst Cong., 2d sess. 
P. 5. 


s See International Shoe Co. v. Federal 
Trade Commission (280 U. S. 291 (1930) ); 
United States v. Republic Steel Corp. (11 F. 
Supp. 177 (N. D. Ohio, 1935)). Old sec. 7 
made illegal stock acquisitions where the 
effect may be to substantially lessen com- 
petition between “the corporation whose 
stock is * * * acquired and the corporation 
making the acquisition.” A literal reading 
of this provision could prohibit virtually 
all stock acquistions of competing concerns 
even those which had but minimal eco- 
nomic significance. In all probability the 
courts reverted to the Sherman Act test of 
looking at actual and immediate effects so 
rp to avoid the literal sweep of this provi- 

on. 
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ing . (The) various additions and de- 
letions—some strengthening and other weak- 
ening the bill—are not conflicting in pur- 
pose or effect. They merely are different 
steps toward the same objective, namely, 
that of framing a bill which, though drop- 
ping portions of the so-called Clayton Act 
test that have no economic significance, 
reaches far beyond the Sherman Act. * * * 
The concept of reasonable probability * * * 
is a necessary element in any statute which 
seeks to arrest restraints of trade in their 
inciplency and before they develop into full- 
fledged restraints violative of the Sherman 
Act. A requirement of certainty and actu- 
ality of injury to competition is incompati- 
ble with any effort to supplement the Sher- 
man Act by reaching incipient restraints,“ 


VI. THE PROPOSED TRANSACTION IS CONTRARY TO 
THE CELLER-KEFAUVER ACT. IT IS ALSO CON- 
TRARY TO PROVISIONS OF THE BANK HOLDING 
COMPANY ACT BARRING BOARD APPROVAL 
WHERE THE EFFECT WOULD BE TO EXPAND 
THE SIZE AND EXTENT OF THE BANK HOLDING 
COMPANY SYSTEM INVOLVED BEYOND LIMITS 
CONSISTENT WITH ADEQUATE AND SOUND 
BANKING, THE PUBLIC INTEREST, AND THE 
PRESERVATION OF COMPETITION IN THE FIELD 
OF BANKING 


a. Competitive effects on Westchester County 


On the basis of the record and the find- 
ings of the Examiner, reasonable probability 
exists of an increase in the combination’s 
market power in Westchester County to such 
a point that, in the words of the House 
Judiciary Committee Report, “Its advantage 
over its competitors threatens to be deci- 
sive.“ 

Relevant in this connection is concentra- 
tion of commercial bank assets in West- 
chester County as demonstrated by the fol- 
lowing table: 


Concentration of commercial bank assets, 
Westchester County, June 30, 1956 


{Dollars in millions] 


County Trust Co „„ 


48.0 

National Bank of Westchester 18.6 
2 largest banks. 66,6 

First National Bank of Yonkei 7.6 
31 DRA 74.2 

First Westchester National Bank 6. 1 
4 largest banks. 80. 3 

8 remaining banks 19.7 
Total, all banks 100.0 


The degree of banking concentration in 
Westchester County is such, with County 
Trust Co. controlling about one-half of all 
banking resources, and with the National 
Bank of Westchester as much as two-thirds, 
that there is considerable doubt as to whether 
smaller competing banks in the county will 
have long-range opportunity to do business 
profitably, whether they will have unfet- 
tered opportunity for growth and expansion, 
whether new banks will be able to enter into 
business without undue handicap, and 
whether new capital will find such new banks 
an attractive investment. 

The short of the matter is that present 
concentration in Westchester County is seri- 
ous enough; to combine the resources of the 
dominant banking institution in Westchester 
County with the gigantic resources of the 
First National City Bank of New York may 
well compound that situation to an enor- 
mous extent. If smaller banks in West- 
chester now labor under a competitive dis- 
advantage with the County Trust Co., that 
disadvantage would pale into insignificance 
by adoption of the pending proposal. It now 


* Id., pp. 4-6. 
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takes considerable courage for small-business 
men to pool their resources and charter a 
new commercial bank in Westchester County. 
The obstacles to new charters, now especially 
serious because of concentration of banking 
assets, could well become infinitely greater 
once County Trust Co. had behind it the 
weight of the First National City Bank re- 
sources. Integration such as proposed, that 
“links together competitive areas with others 
in which competition is already seriously 
defective, accomplishes by financial consoli- 
dation something very much like what is 
accomplished by the tie in prohibited by 
section 3 of the Clayton Act; it permits the 
use of market power in one area to create 
competitive advantages unrelated to effi- 
ciency in others,” 23 

It follows that the acquisition would intro- 
duce in Westchester County an institution 
of such power that the banking community 
would be transformed into one overwhelm- 
ingly dominated by a single company, with 
a reasonable probability of price leadership 
and a general absence of price rivalry. 
Smaller banks in Westchester County could 
not be expected to be unaware of the finan- 
cial power with which they would be con- 
fronted by virtue of this consolidation. In 
these circumstances, their means of competi- 
tion would be hardly comparable to those 
available to the First National City-County 
Trust combination. To suppose that entry 
by First National City Bank in Westchester 
County might have no adverse competitive 
effect on the other 11 banks in that area is 
like supposing that chickens can dance with 
an elephant and come out unharmed. 

Moreover, the inference can be drawn that 
the pattern of acquisition behavior that has 
characterized the operation of the County 


Trust Co. and the First National City Bank 


in the past would continue in the future, so 
that ultimately much, if not all, remaining 
effective competition in Westchester County 
would be destroyed via the same route. This 
is in accordance with the principle that prob- 
able future effects of a consolidation cannot 
be looked upon in isolation, but only in the 
framework of the merger history of the vari- 
ous parties to the transaction. 

As far as the First National City Bank is 
concerned, it has taken an active part in a 
recent series of large mergers that reduced 
the number of more sizable banks in New 
York City—those with assets of about $500 
million—from 16 to 12. By its merger with 
the First National Bank, the National City 
Bank increased its assets by $713 milion, or 
over 12 percent. 

The following tables show the result of 
those mergers on banking concentration: 


Concentration ratios, New York City, five 
largest banks, October 1954 and September 
1956 3 
Before the recent wave of mergers ini- 

tiated with the Chemical Corn merger of 

October 15, 1954, concentration ratios in New 

York City for the five largest banks stood as 

follows; 


[Dollars in billions) 


Institution 


6) — 
New York City total. 


s Joel B. Dirlam and Alfred E. Kahn, Fair 
Competition: The Law and Economics of 
Antitrust Policy, Cornell University Press, 
1954, p. 1943. 


1958 


In September 1956 the ratios stood as 
follows: 


Dollars in billions] 


Institution 


| 
Et] 
F 


% ow. ˙ w ee a 2 $7.24 22.0 
First National City... 6. 35 19.0 
TTV 41.0 
Manufacturers $3.0 8.9 
Chemical Corn 2.9 8.7 
Guaranty Trust. 2. 77 8. 3 
TUAREN E . ee A 22. 26 66.9 

New Fork City total --- 33.42 — 


The County Trust Co. of White Plains com- 
pleted 13 mergers in the postwar period. 
In fact, its activity rose to such a pitch that 
during 1955 its acquisitions numbered seven 
institutions. When it attempted to cross the 
Hudson, however, to acquire the Ramapo 
Trust Co. of Spring Valley, the superintend- 
ent of banks vetoed this merger. A primary 
purpose was to keep the merger ambitions 
of County Trust from spreading into Rock- 
land County. 

The tollowing tables show the merger his- 
tory of First National City Bank and County 
Trust Co.: 


Merger history, First National City 
[Dollars in millions} 


Name of institution 


International Banking Corp 
National City Co. (City Company 
of New York) 


Commercial 2 National 

Bank, New Vork 1921 11 
Second National Pank, let Vork. 1921 30 
Peoples Trust Co., Brook 1926 76 
8 Loan & Trust 

N - 1929 205 
Tong. Taiana 

Island City.: ys 1931 4 
Bank of America N. A -| 1931 500 
First National Bank, Now Vork 1955 713 

PERN ooo acadeppscuheseonacs{teascaucust! (5000 


Sources: Rand McNally; Polk's Bankers Encyclo- 
pedia; Moody’s Bank and Finance Manual. 


Merger history, County Trust 
{Dollars in millions] 


Name of institution 


First National Bank, White Plains.. 
Caleb Heathcote Trust Co., Scars- 


Hudson 
First National Bank, Pleasant ville 
Ossining Trust Co 
Fleetwood Bank of Mount Vernon.. 
Nir ovine Irving Trust Co., Port- 


Eewo oos w 


8 


Mount Verdon Trust Co. z 
Nortura Westchester Bank, Ka- 
First National Bank, Ardsiex 
— 9 2 Nato: anal Bank Yonkers... 


» 
Oo 


First National Bank of Elmsford 


~~ s moan 


8 


— 


—— E 
Sources: Rand MeNally; ba 3 Encyclo- 
pedia; Moody’s Bank and Finance M 


In the context of the 5 — 9 acter of 
these two institutions, the present holding 
company plan appears as but another step 
toward iarger size, greater dominance in the 
market area, and a possibly destructive domi- 
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nance in Westchester County. Thus, there 
is presented the very type of situation to 
which the Celler-Kefauver bill was addressed. 
As the Senate report on that bili stated: 

“Imminent monopoly may appear when 
one large concern acquires another, but it is 
unlikely to be perceived in a small acquisi- 
tion by a large enterprise. As a large con- 
cern grows through a series of such small ac- 
quisitions, its accretions of power are in- 
dividually so minute as to make it difficult 
to use the Sherman Act test against 
them. 

Where several large enterprises are ex- 
tending their power by successive small ac- 
quisitions, the cumulative effect of their 
purchases may be to convert an industry 
from one of intense competition among many 
enterprises to one in which three or four large 
concerns produce the entire supply. This lat- 
ter pattern (which economists call oligopoly) 
is likely to be characterized by avoidance of 
price competition and by respect on the part 
of each concern for the vested interest of its 
rival.“ = 

Senator ROBERTSON, cosponsor of the bank- 
holding bill, was aware of the danger to com- 
petition from a transaction such as this. 
Presenting the bill on the Senate floor, he 
stated: 

“Recently there has been much discussion, 
in and out of Congress, of bank mergers. I 
believe there is substantially greater danger 
of abuse through the bank holding company 
device than through the process of bank 
mergers. Imagine what a New York City 
bank with deposits of $7 billion could do in 
the way of competition with other banks if 
it also controlled a vast industrial empire 
worth $1 billion, and had unlimited ability 
to establish banks throughout New York 
State and in any other State. 

“It is inconceivable to me that any Mem- 
ber of this distinguished body would say 
that the time has not come to put a curb 
on such possible expansion. The pending 
bill not.only would divorce the bank holding 
companies from their industrial empires, but 
also would put any future expansion under 
the control of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which would have the advice and assistance 
of the Comptroller of the Currency and State 
bank regulation agencies—the agencies which 
are charged with responsibility for maintain- 
ing the strength and the integrity of our 
monetary system.” * 

Similarly Governor Robertson, member of 
the Federal Reserve Board in a speech on 
October 22 of last year to the Independent 
Bankers Association, pointed to the problem 
at issue in the following terms: 

“We are required to pass upon applications 
by holding companies for permission to ac- 
quire additional bank stocks. In doing so, 
we must be guided by certain standards 
which Congress has prescribed in the law it- 
self. These standards relate to financial 
conditions; future prospects; character of 
management; needs of the community; and 
restriction of holding company growth 
within limits consistent with sound bank- 
ing, the public interest, and the preservation 
of competition. These are not rule-of- 
thumb standards. In applying them, the 
Board must carefully consider all the cir- 
cumstances of each case that comes before 
it, weighing one factor against another; 
and—needless to say—no factor will always 
weigh the same and no two cases will ever 
be exactly alike. 

“Whether you fully appreciate it or not, 
there are some differences between a great 
metropolitan area—for example, New York 
City—and my home town, Broken Bow, Nebr. 
One can imagine a multi-million-dollar hold- 
ing company acquiring a bank in New York 
City without unduly upsetting competition 


* Supra, p. 17. 
** CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 102, pt. 5, p. 
6755. 
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there. But if such a corporation acquired 
one of the three small banks in Broken Bow, 
the other two might fear that their life ex- 
pectancy had been shortened. Even a Solo- 
mon might have to ponder a while in apply- 
ing the statute in such different situations.” 

Apart from this, there is a further dimen- 
sion—a possible chain reaction. The suc- 
cess of the applicant in establishing this 
holding company would not only spur it to 
further efforts elsewhere in the State of New 
York. It is common knowledge that other 
large city banks, such as Chase Manhattan, 
Bankers Trust, Chemical Corn, and Manu- 
facturers would have to establish similar 
bank holding companies to keep abreast. 
Once First National City had gained ap- 
proval, it would be useless, and in fact in- 
equitable, to disapprove the rest. These con- 
siderations make it plain that this one deci- 
sion involves not one but four or five bank 
holding companies.” 

It is certain, however, that there are not 
enough of these regional branch banks to 
go around or satisfy every city bank. The 
expectation would be for a general scramble 
to buy up the independent banks in Rock- 
land, Westchester, Nassau, and Suffolk 
Counties. In the end, local competition in 
these areas would be trampled and replaced 
by the Big Five of New York City. As far 
as the sizable commuter traffic between 
New York City and the suburbs is concerned, 
competition between the suburban banks 
and the city banks at the retail and small- 
business level would be annihilated, as will 
be pointed out below. 


b. Competitive effects on metropolitan New 
York City 

Among the most important competitive 
forces in banking in metropolitan New York, 
particularly to people in the suburban areas, 
are the sizable regional branch banks that 
have sprung up in the rapidly growing coun- 
ties surrounding the five boroughs. These 
suburban institutions have actually grown 
in three ways: through the influx of popu- 
lation, through new branches, and through 
mergers with existing smaller banks. Some 
of these banks, in fact, have acquired control 
of so large a portion of the banking resources 
of their counties as almost to raise questions 
of undue concentration. An important miti- 
gating fact, however, is that commuter traffic, 
the automobile, and banking by mail bring 
these institutions into close competition with 
the banks in New York City. To an impor- 
tant degree, residents of the suburbs have 
a free choice as borrowers or depositors be- 
tween their local institutions and city banks. 

For example, First National City controls 
approximately one-third of both the number 
and dollar amounts of thrift deposits of 
commercial banks in New York City. The 
County Trust’s 120,000 thrift accounts con- 
stitute roughly one-fifth of the 600,000 such 
accounts now at First National City. More- 
over, the number of individuals with de- 
mand accounts at County Trust is approxi- 
mately 119,000. Further, the number of 
persons with direct consumer loans is above 
15,000, 

Most of these individuals will be directly 
affected by the acquisition of County Trust 
by the First National City Bank. Most of 
them (or a member of their family) un- 
doubtedly commute to the city. Thus, they 
have a choice as to where they may deposit 
their savings, where they may place their 
funds for use in regular or special checking 
accounts, and where they may obtain loans 
for personal needs. This acquisition would 
eliminate for these many thousands of in- 
dividuals a substantial portion of their free- 
dom of choice as to whether they prefer to 


% Note that in recent years mergers in 
New York City showed the chain effect. In 
one 6-month period, the five largest banks 
raised their share from 58 percent to 67 
percent of New York City’s total. 
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bank near their homes or near their place 
of work. 

As the examiner pointed out in his Feb- 
ruary 20, 1958, recommended decision (pp. 
24-25): 

“Execution of the program will also tend 
to eliminate competition between West- 
chester County banks and city banks. About 
6 percent of the fiduciary _accounts—in dol- 
lars a substantial figure—of Farmers origi- 
nates in Westchester County. That com- 
petition may be expected to be eliminated 
by the proposed program, as well as poten- 
tial competition which County Trust could 
be expected to provide by continued im- 
provement of its trust services. The reduc- 
tion of competition would, however, be 
greater than that. As of July 1956 more 
than half as many employed Westchester 
residents were employed outside the county, 
mainly in New York City, as were employed 
within the county. At the same time at 
least 10 percent of the locally employed 
persons were nonresidents of the county. 

“Tt is thus seen that a majority of the 
county labor force possibly has regular 
access to banking facilities both in New 
York City and in Westchester County. To 
such persons, as well as to large-scale in- 
dustrial and business establishments, the 
two areas offer alternative sources of bank- 
ing service. Under such circumstances the 
banking systems of the two communities are 
in competition. The applicants estimate 
that the percentage of FNCB domestic de- 
positors originating in Westchester is less 
than 1 percent; the deposits of County Trust 
originating in New York City less than 3 
percent. One percent of FNCB’s domestic 
deposits would be over $20 million; more 
than 5 percent of County Trust’s total de- 
posits, Three percent of County Trust's 
deposits would be approximately $10 million. 
These are in substantial amounts. Statis- 
tics in evidence indicating greater percent- 
age of overlap in an FNCH branch nearest 
Westchester appear too fragmentary to be 
meaningful. 

“Since a substantial number of persons 
employed in Westchester County have access 
to either the city or the county banks, and 
thus haye a choice between them, I am of 
the opinion that there is effective competi- 
tion between the city and county banks for 
the business of such individuals. The entry 
of First New York Corp. into Westchester 
County will tend to eliminate the choice 
which such persons now have, or may in 
the future have, between the banking serv- 
ices of FNCB and Farmers on the one hand, 
and the services of County Trust Co. on 
the other. In addition, the program will 
probably eliminate FNCH as an actual or po- 
tential correspondent for any of the other 
Westchester banks. These deprivations of 
choice result in a substantial lessening of 
competition, and in some respects a reduc- 
tion in available service.” 

In connection with this facet of the prob- 
lem, the ratios advanced by First National 
City are highly misleading. For example, 
exhibit F, page 5, cites that the “percentage 
of domestic business * * * originating in 
Westchester, based on amount of de- 
posits * * *, is estimated to be less than 
1 percent.” Similarly it is stated, on page 7, 
that “the group to be formed by these pro- 
posals will have deposits and resources less 
than 6 percent larger than those of the 
First National City Bank of New York.” 

Apart from other considerations, the difi- 
culty with these ratios lies in the fact that 
the First National City Bank is both a money- 
market bank as well as a retail institution. 
The County Trust Co., by contrast, does 
mostly a retail business. 

To show how preposterous this comparison 
is, New York City banks could acquire the 
assets of all commercial banks in upstate 
New York and increase their size by only 23 
percent. An analogy might be an acquisi- 
tion by the Ford Motor Co., which manufac- 
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tures charcoal, of various charcoal-producing 
competitors and justifying the acquisitions 
by putting into the ratios the entire opera- 
tions of the Ford empire. 

First National City produces no data 
breaking down their banking activities into 
wholesale and retail components, and show- 
ing the effects on size, concentration, etc., 
on such a detailed basis. An attempt has 
been made here to estimate, for example, 
the direct consumer lending business of First 
National City. It would appear that this 
bank’s share is almost one-half of the New 
York City total. In these circumstances, it 
is clear that the First National City Bank’s 
present dominance in this field cannot, con- 
sistent with antitrust principles, safely be 
increased further through holding company 
activities, 

c. Relationship between population and 
deposits in New York City 

One of the major points made by First 
National City is that since New York City 
population increase has been lagging behind 
the growth of the suburbs, it is necessary for 
a bank which desires to maintain its growth 
to go into these suburban areas. In the 
words of the First New York Corp. applica- 
tion: 

“The First National City Bank of New 
York management also believes that due 
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prudence and proper exercise of its responsi- 
bilities to First National City Bank share- 
holders make it desirable to protect First 
National City Bank against the consequences 
of business and population shifts from the 
city to Westchester County, which may cre- 
ate a relatively rapid growth of banking op- 
portunities in the county, while at the same 
time limiting the growth potential within 
the five boroughs.” * 

This argument takes the rather simple view 
that a close relationship exists between pop- 
ulation and bank deposits. In contrast with 
most communities, the New York City banks 
are not dependent upon this single factor. 
Because of their countrywide money market 
and corporate activities, their correspondent 
banking and their position in international 
finance, any such claim is fallacious, 

On the contrary, when one takes the long 
view of the period since 1900, population in 
New York City has grown from less than 
3% million in 1900 to over 8 million today. 
Thus, the present population is two and 
one-third times that at the turn of the 
century. By contrast, over the same period 
the deposits of the downtown commercial 
banks in the city increased from $1.7 billion 
to $29.4 billion. After adjusting for changes 
in the price level, their deposits are over five 
times the level in 1900 as shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Population growth and commercial bank deposits, New York City, 1900-1955 


June 30, 1055... 2. enn en seen ceew ween — 


1 Data for 1900 include all commercial banks in Manhattan. In 1955, only central reserve city member banks 


(banks with offices below Canal St.). 


2 1955 figures deflated by implicit price deflator for gross national product; for 1900, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Wholesale Price Index used, 


d. Ease of raising capital 

One of the points made in the First Na- 
tional City application is that through the 
holding company device it is easier to raise 
capital and that County Trust will there- 
fore benefit in this regard. Thus, in the 
First New York Corp. application (exhibit F, 
p. 3), the following statement is made: 

“The association would likewise facilitate 
the raising of additional capital for the 
County Trust Co. to support its present 
position and future growth. Because of the 
great expansion in its deposits, its need for 
additional capital funds has been continu- 
ous; they have been provided in part by 
the sale of subordinated debentures, It is 
clear that its future capital requirements 
will be equally great if it is to meet ade- 
quately the needs of the communities which 
it serves. If the proposal is approved, the 
problem of raising this additional capital 
would fall upon the holding company which, 
through the broader market which may be 
expected for its own stock, would be able 
to accomplish this task more readily.” 

However, an examination of the premium 
existing for County Trust stock indicates 
that it is actually in an extremely favorable 
position as regards the raising of additional 
capital. During 1956, as shown by the table 
that follows, its market value was about 
two times its book value per share. By 
contrast First National City Bank stock was 
selling at only slightly higher than its book 
value. Thus the market has already taken 
into account the future growth and earn- 
ings potential of County Trust and this is 
refiected in the market value of its shares. 
It can therefore be inferred that County 
Trust would have no difficulty in raising 
the capital needed to margin its future de- 
posit growth, and does not need a holding 
company organization to accomplish this, 


Comparative book and market values, First 
National City Bank and County Trust Co., 
1956 


First National City Bank: 
Book value per share $ 
Range: Market price per share 6014 
to 73%. 
County Trust Co.: 
Book value per share 
Range: Market price per share 25 ½ 
to 33%. 


VII. THE APPLICANT FAILS TO MEET ANY OF THE 
OTHER FACTORS OF SECTION 3 (C) OF THE 
BANK HOLDING COMPANY ACT 


From the background of the act, it is clear 
that a bank-holding company application, 
to win approval, has to meet squarely every 
single test prescribed by section 3 (c). 
Failing in that, the application must be 
disapproved. 

It must be observed that the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act is a restrictive measure, 
not one designed to place the stamp of ap- 
proval upon indiscriminate creation of new 
bank-holding companies. This is demon- 
strated by the history of the legislation as 
well as by the provisions of the act itself. 

Bank-holding companies first caught the 
public’s attention in the late 1920's when 
their organizational activity reached a peak. 
Many such ventures were mainly specula- 
tive in nature, with the result that the stock 
market crash caused much distress. By 1930, 
the Congress became so concerned over 
bank-holding companies that it held exten- 
sive hearings culminating in specific regu- 
latory provisions in the Banking Act of 
1933.“ Such regulation proved inadequate, 
however, not only because of loopholes in 


* Exhibit D, p. 4. 
s 12 U. S. C. sec. 1 et seq. 
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the act itself, by which bank-holding com- 
panies might evade the reach of the Federal 
Reserve System, but also because of the fail- 
ure of the act to deal with one of the prin- 
cipal problems involyed—concentration. In 
a special message to Congress on April 29, 
1938, President Roosevelt made these com- 
ments: 

“It is hardly necessary to point out that 
the great economic power that might be 
wielded by a group which may succeed in 
acquiring domination over banking re- 
sources in any considerable area of the 
country. That power becomes particularly 
dangerous when it is exercised from a dis- 
tance, and notably so when effective control 
is maintained without the responsibilities 
of complete ownership. 

“We have seen the multiplied evils which 
have arisen from the holding-company sys- 
tem in the case of public utilities, where a 
small minority ownership has been able to 
dominate a far-flung system. 

“We do not want those evils repeated in 
the banking field, and we should take steps 
now to see that they are not. 

“It is not a sufficient assurance against 
the future to say that no great evil has yet 
resulted from holding company operations 
in this field. The possibilities of great harm 
are inherent in the situation. 

“I recommend that the Congress enact at 
this session legislation that will effectively 
control the operation of bank holding 
companies.” 3 

Bills subsequently introduced in the Con- 
gress failed to make headway so that the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System felt moved to renew a plea for leg- 
islation in its Annual Report for 1943. This 
report stated in part as follows: 

“There is now no effective control over 
the expansion of bank holding companies 
either in banking or in any other field in 
which they may choose to expand. More- 
over, the device lends itself readily to the 
amassing of vast resources obtained largely 
from the public which can be controlled and 
used by a few people and which give to 
them, when they choose to use them, an 
unfair and overwhelming advantage in ac- 
quiring additional properties and in carry- 
ing out an unlimited program of expansion. 
In the exceptional case, these resources have 
been used to acquire independent banks by 
measures which leave the local management 
and minority shareholders little with which 
to defend themselyes except their own 
strenuous protests. Likewise, these re- 
sources have been used to support the mar- 
ket for their own stocks and thus to facil- 
itate the acquisition of independent banks 
by the exchange of stocks, as well as to 
create trading profits for favored partici- 
pants. 

“The Board believes, therefore, that it is 
necessary in the public interest and in 
keeping with sound banking principles that 
the activities of bank holding companies be 
restricted solely to the banking business 
and that their activities be regulated, as 
are the activities of the banks themselves. 

“Such legislation should be so designed 
as to prevent any such company from using 
the corporate device to circumvent and 
evade sound banking principles, regulatory 
statutes, and declared legislative policy.” 

In 1944 the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation added its voice to the call for 
legislation. It stated in its annual re- 
port for that year: 

“The business of lending money is well 
suited to private initiative and is best per- 
formed under competitive conditions. Mo- 
nopoly in banking is a threat to American 
traditions, both because it limits the oppor- 
tunities to engage in the business of bank- 
ing, and because it provides an opportunity 
for favoritism in the extension of credit 


25, Doc. 173 (75th Cong., 3d sess.) 
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which may foster monopolies in other in- 
dustries. The growing tendencies toward 
monopoly in the banking business are seri- 
ous, and prompt action should be taken to 
curb 

“A partial monopoly which develops when 
one bank obtains a disproportionate per- 
centage of the total banking resources of an 
area may have a serious effect on the eco- 
nomic life of the district. 

“Holding companies not only tend to be- 
come monopolistic, but increase the prob- 
lem of supervision.” 

In the meantime, and continuing through 
the early postwar years, the large bank hold- 
ing companies continued to expand without 
hindrance. Finally, in 1948, a point was 
reached when the Federal Reserve Board 
decided to grasp the initiative under 
powers conferred by the Clayton Act. With- 
out repeating here the voluminous proceed- 
ings against the Transamerica Corp. in any 
detail, the following section of the Board's 
brief seems relevant in stating the bank 
holding company problem in general terms. 

“The Clayton Act is a prophylactic statute, 
designed to arrest monopoly ‘in its incipi- 
ency and before consummation,’ as Congress 
itself said when it passed the law. Section 
7 was specifically aimed at holding com- 
panies which buy up the stocks of com- 
panies in actual or potential competition 
and bring those companies under common 
ownership and control. The holding com- 
pany which follows this practice was de- 
nounced by Congress as ‘an abomination.’ 
Here we have a case where just such a situa- 
tion as Congress specifically visualized has 
come to pass. Transamerica and its prede- 
cessors have for over 40 years been acquiring 
the stocks of small, medium and large sized 
commercial banks in an ever expanding area 
on the west coast. To date, they have 
acquired almost 700 separate banking offices 
in five States. As fast as these banks were 
acquired, they were merged into or became 
branches of one or another of the rapidly 
growing branch banks in the controlled 
group of banks to a point where they now 
comprise 40 percent of all commercial bank- 
ing offices in the five-State area, having 39 
percent of all commercial bank deposits and 
50 percent of all commercial bank loans in 
those States. Furthermore, the evidence 
clearly indicates that, unless restrained, 
Transamerica intends to acquire more banks 
and thus to increase further its growing 
monopoly power in that area. The net 
‘effect’ of these acquisitions, we contend, 
‘may be substantially to lessen competition, 
or to tend to create a monopoly’ of com- 
mercial banking offices, deposits and loans in 
the five-State area, contrary to the provisions 
of section 7. The nub of our contention 
springs from the conviction that the only 
proper legal test for determining the ‘effect’ 
of such a continuous series of acquisitions 
is to consider their cumulative effect upon 
existing and potential competition in com- 
mercial banking in the area.” * 

Perhaps nothing sparked renewed agitation 
for effective restrictions against bank holding 
companies more than the Board’s inability 
to stop the acquisitions of the Transamerica 
Corp., due to the apparent impotence of sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act as interpreted in 
that case by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
Finally, by 1955, the Congress had accumu- 
lated sufficient testimony, and Members of 
both Houses had become sufficiently familiar 
with the issues to bring bills within sight of 
enactment. The mainline of argument, fa- 
miliar from many long-drawn-out proceed- 
ings, did not falter from its main objective— 
greater restriction. Thus Chairman Martin, 


Reply brief of counsel for the Board of 
Governors, November 9, 1951, in the Trans- 
america proceedings. 

sı Cited supra note 15, p. 9. 
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of the Federal Reserve Board of Governors, 
testified at hearings before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee as follows: 

“These provisions of existing law regulate 
the activities of a bank holding company only 
if it happens to control a member bank and 
only if it desires to vote the stock of that 
bank. In effect, therefore, regulation is 
largely voluntary on the part of the holding 
company. Even if a voting permit is ob- 
tained, the regulation to which a holding 
company is subject is aimed mostly at pro- 
tecting the soundness of the member banks 
in the group. 

“These provisions, therefore, do not deal 
at all with two apparent problems in the 
banking holding company field. In the first 
place, there is nothing in present law which 
restricts the ability of a bank holding com- 
pany to add to the number of its controlled 
banks. Consequently, there can well be sit- 
uations in which a large part of the commer- 
cial banking facilities in a large area of the 
country may be concentrated under the 
management and control of a single corpo- 
ration.” * 

When the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency issued its report to accompany 
its proposed bill, H. R. 6227, the problem was 
stated again in this form: 

“Evidence developed during the hearings 
has convinced your committee that bank 
holding companies are not in accord with the 
very precepts upon which our banking sys- 
tem rests. The United States, early in its 
history, it should be recalled, adopted a dem- 
ocratic ideal of banking. Other countries, 
for the most part, have preferred to rely on a 
few large banks controlled by a banking elite. 
There has developed in this country, on the 
other hand, a conception of the independent 
unit bank as an institution having its own- 
ership and origin in the local community 
and deriving its business chiefly from the 
community’s industrial and commercial ac- 
tivities and from the farming population 
within its vicinity or trade area. Its activi- 
ties are usually fully integrated with the 
local economic and social organization. The 
bank holding company device threatens to 
destroy this democratic grassroots institu- 
tion. 

“Your committee believes that the destruc- 
tion of the American unit banking system 
resulting in the further concentration of 
credit facilities, would have revolutionary 
effects upon our free-enterprise system. Ul- 
timately, monopolistic control of credit 
could entirely remold our fundamental po- 
litical and social institutions. 

“The time for action is now. We dare 
wait no longer, for already we are rapidly 
following the example of England whose 
many banks became the Big Five. She fi- 
nally passed a law against further concen- 
tration. The Bank of England has been 
nationalized. France has nationalized its 
few banks. The same will inevitably come to 
pass here unless we forestall it by legislation. 

“There is no question about what the re- 
action of the American people would be to 
such a condition. A nation that would not 
allow a monopoly over tobacco certainly will 
not condone one over the lifeblood of its 
economy, money, and credit. Through their 
Representatives in Congress and the State 
legislatures they have at various periods 
erected legal barriers against centralization 
of credit. Some of these have fallen, some 
have corroded. It is urgently necessary that 
we stop the remaining laws from being 
evaded. H. R. 6227 would do this. Its 
adoption by the Congress is necessary if we 
are to preserve our free-enterprise banking 


= Hearings before House Committee on 
Banking and Currency on H. R. 2764 to pro- 
vide for the control and regulation of bank 
holding companies (84th Cong., Ist sess.), 
pp. 13-14. 


the economic counterpart of our po- 
litical system. Each is essential to the 
other.” # 

From the foregoing it is abundantly clear 
that the act is restrictive and that by no 
means was it intended to provide ambitious 
bank holding companies a hunting license 
to wage war on the country’s independent 
unit and regional banks, 

In addition to its history, provisions of 
the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 make 
it clear that it would be a perversion of Con- 
gressional intent to depict this act as a 
harmless ordinance designed to legitimatize 
or even foster and encourage bank holding 
companies. The following points are sig- 
nificant: 

1, Acquisition of bank stock or assets: 
Specific procedures are set forth whereby the 
board of governors cannot render a decision 
without first consulting the appropriate 
State authority or the Comptroller of the 
Currency. provisions of the act, pre- 
viously discussed, establish that the Con- 

was deeply concerned about the harm- 
ful effects of these acquisitions on compe- 
tition and the public interest. 

2. Banning acquisitions across State lines: 
Acquisition of a bank located in a State 
‘other than where the holding company's 
principal operations are conducted is ex- 
pressly forbidden, unless specifically author- 
ized by State law. 

3. Divestment of nonbanking organiza- 
tions: The act, recognizing the great poten- 
tial abuses inherent in combining banking 
with nonbanking enterprises, requires di- 
vestment within a specified time period. 

4. Registration of existing holding com- 
panies: The act requires registration with 
the board of governors of all information 

the financial condition and opera- 
tions, management and intercompany rela- 
tionship of all existing bank holding com- 
panies and their subsidiaries. ‘This closed a 
previously existing loophole in the Banking 
Act of 1933. 

5. General powers given to board of gov- 
ernors: The board of governors is em- 
powered to issue any regulations or orders, 
to require reports under oath and to examine 
holding companies and their affiliates when- 
ever necessary to accomplish the purposes 
of the act. 

6. Forbidding intercompany borrowing: 
The act recognizes the possibility of abuses 
through financial manipulations within the 
holding company setup. It therefore forbids 
@ subsidiary bank from investing in the 
securities of the parent company, from mak- 
ing loans collateralled by such securities, or 
from extending credit to any subsidiary of 
the holding company. 

7. Responsibility of holding company of- 
ficers: The act specifies that officers, di- 
rectors, or employees of a holding company 
are subject to the same severe penalties for 
falsification of records as would be the 
personnel of member banks. 


Factor 1: The Financial History and Con- 
dition of the Banks Concerned 

As the applicant amply demonstrates, the 
financial history and condition of the two 
banks involved are sound, Apart from the 
merger histories of these two institutions, 
which have been previously described, there 
is little to be added to the facts presented 
by First National City Bank. Since both 
institutions are in a strong and profitable 
condition, the public interest does not re- 
quire in the least that their proposed alli- 
ance through the holding company device 
be approved. 

Factor 2: Prospects of the Two Banks 

From all appearances, the prospects of the 
First National City Bank and County Trust 
Company of White Plains are excellent. 


=H. Rept. No, 609 (84th Cong., Ist sess.), 
pp. 1-2. 
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Again, the applicant has shown that its own 
h and earnings—as well as those of its 


tutions may be expected to benefit from the 
continued growth of population and income 
in New York State, with a resultant gain in 
the volume of business done by these two 
banks. The prospects of these institutions, 
therefore, are bright and offer no ground 
whatever why this application should be 
approved. 


Factor 3: Character of Management 


Both First National City Bank and County 
Trust Co. are generally considered ade- 
quately managed banks, headed by experi- 
enced officers and guided by active boards of 
directors. Indeed, the successful operation 
of both banks as separate entities raises a 
question whether the imposition of yet an- 
other layer of management might not result 
in diseconomies, in a blunting of initiative, 
and in the creation of a superbureaucracy 
that might stifle the creative talents of top 
personnel. Indications that undue size pro- 
duce such effects—as evidenced by time- 
consuming and inefficient lending proce- 
dures—were given to the New York State 
Legislative Committee to Revise the Bank- 
ing Law during its hearings. 

In sum, not only does present character 
of management fail to supply grounds why 
this application should be approved, but a 
presumption that management might suffer 
calls for disapproval. 


Factor 4: Convenience, Needs and Welfare of 
the Communities 


The convenience, needs and welfare of the 
communities in the areas in which First Na- 
tional City Bank and County Trust Co. oper- 
ates appear presently well served by banking 
institutions, including the applicant and its 
intended subsidiary. Both these institutions 
offer a full and apparently adequate range of 
services to their customers even though their 
specialties differ. By volume of business, 
First National City Bank is not so much a 
retail as far more importantly a wholesale 
bank which serves the national and inter- 
national markets. The County Trust Com- 
pany of White Plains, by contrast, puts its 
major emphasis on retail banking. 

It is recognized that certain services, such 
as facilities for international transactions, 
are more available at the First National City 
Bank than at the County Trust Co. But any 
such lack cannot be construed to prove an 
inconvenience to the residents of Westchester 
under the meaning of this act. There is no 
reason why such new services could not be 
added equally well—if a large enough demand 
existed in Westchester—without the pro- 
posed combination. 

Second, residents of Westchester are now 
within easy commuting distance of banks in 
New York City, including the First National 
City Bank, apart from the fact that they 
have access to any of the more specialized 
services of city banks through the unique 
correspondent banking system. No compel- 
ling reason exists, therefore, why the conven- 
ience of residents of the area involved would 
demand the proposed holding company plan. 
In the absence of such a positive showing, 
disapproval would have to follow. 

As for arguments in the application pur- 
porting to show resultant benefits of the 
merger, let me make these observations. 
There is no showing as to how and in what 
particulars the proposed merger would afford 
increased facilities to the borrowers and 
savers of Westchester County. 

There is no showing that borrowers were 
unable to get credit or as being unable to 
obtain it in whatever amounts needed for 
growth and development. 

There is no showing that business enter- 
prise was being stunted in diversification or 
growth for lack of adequate banking facili- 
ties. 
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There is no showing that the bank facili- 
ties of Westchester County, and specifically 
of the County Trust Co., have refused or been 
unable to grow as needed. On the contrary 
the actual growth is shown to be extraordi- 
narily rapid, fully as rapid as the rate of sub- 
urbanization of population and business. 

Nor is there a showing as to how the pro- 
posed merger would bring about more eco- 
nomic and efficient operation. On the con- 
trary it is stated that “no change in manage- 
ment is contemplated.” The application 
speaks of “continuity of able management” 
presumably facilitated by access to person- 
nel and training program of the First Na- 
tional City Bank without any evidence that 
a management survey had been made by the 
County Trust Co. resulting in a finding that 
after more than 40 years of rapid growth it 
was experiencing such additional difficulty in 
recruiting management personnel as to 
necessitate recourse to supposedly extra 
supplies of such talent in the First National 
City Bank. The application nowhere indi- 
cates why and wherein the free enterprise 
method failed of bidding for personnel from 
not only the graduates of dozens of banking 
and business schools but from the ranks of 
all the managerial personnel in all the banks 
of the country. 

Nor is there any proof given that “because 
of the great growth in deposits * the 
relationship of its [County Trust Co.] cap- 
ital funds to its deposits is not so strong 
as that of the First National Bank.” The 
ratio is different—as one might expect in a 
rapidly growing bank. But the application 
itself calls County Trust Co.’s financial con- 
dition sound. 

In short, one looks in vain for facts to 
show how the proposed merger will add 
strength, service, adequacy, diversification or 
growth to the banking facilities that are 
forcefully demonstrated to be completely ade- 
quate in Westchester County. 

On the contrary as the examiner found on 
February 20, 1958 (pp. 12, 14, 15, and 16): 

“Initially, it will be observed that no new 
bank or banking office will be created by 
the acquisition, either in New York City or 
Westchester County. 

“The growth and increased industrializa- 
tion of Westchester County in recent years 
has brought a need for various specialized 
services, such as forelgn banking and foreign 
financing, small loans, and residential mort- 
gage and consumer loans. These services are 
presently available in adequate degree and 
form. There is no present want or need 
for further banking services in Westches- 
ter County in the sense that such service 
is unavailable, either directly with a county 
bank, or through the bank’s correspondent 
relationship with one of the larger New York 
City banks, In the matter of large loans 
for industrial enterprises, and perhaps in 
the fleld of foreign banking services, referral 
of some portion of such business to à cor- 
respondent bank may at times be necessary 
either because of loan limits of the county 
banks, or because of other limitations. Cer- 
tain other services, now available in varying 
degrees, could be improved by the adoption 
of specialized techniques. 

“County Trust and the other county banks 
seem to have kept pace with the essential 
needs of Westchester. Their growth in the 
past decade is evidence of responsiveness to 
and anticipation of community needs. The 
1956 annual report of County Trust discloses 
the establishment of a foreign department 
in that year, the inauguration of a train- 
ing school for tellers, and the development 
or improvement of banking services and ad- 
ministrative programs. Contrary to some 
suggestion in the record, County Trust offers 
a complete range of trust services. 

“To sum up the considerations bearing 
upon the fourth statutory factor: It appears 
that the proposed program may contribute 
to the convenience of the Westchester com- 
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munity and area; but it is not shown by 
clear evidence to be necessary for the needs 
and welfare thereof. It will make no con- 
tribution to the convenience, needs, and wel- 
fare of the New York City community and 
area, In addition, considerations involved 
in factor 5 tend to diminish or cancel the 
weight of the convenience factor in West- 
chester. As in the case of Northwest Ban- 
corporation: though the proposed acquisi- 
tion may servé a useful purpose in the 
county, existing needs are not of a high 
order of-intensity and the convenience and 
welfare of the community and area are not 
heavily dependent upon its consummation. 
Indeed, the needs and welfare of the area 
may be adversely affected.” 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address which I made at the annual 
convention of the American Hospital 
Association in Atlantic City, N. J., on 
October 2, 1957. 

The address follows: 


REMARKS OF Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS, FROM THE SECOND DISTRICT OF 
RHODE ISLAND, AT ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION IN 
ATLANTIC CITY, OCTOBER 2, 1957 


It seems to me there is a kind of poetic 
justice in this occasion. For many years 
I have sat in Congressional hearings and 
listened to the testimony on health legisla- 
tion proposed by the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation and other groups in the health pro- 
fessions. It was very kind of you to give me 
the opportunity to have my hearing. I only 
hope you will benefit at least a fraction as 
much as I have been benefited by listening 
to you. 

I was very pleased when Dr. Crosby in- 
vited me to be with you today, because I 
have been convinced for a long time that we 
need more opportunities to talk about the 
health problems that concern all of us. 
These problems are as complex as any that 
face us today—national or international. 
And the decisions we make in the months 
ahead may influence generations to come. 

There are still a few people in our country 
who cling to the notion that legislation— 
especially Federal legislation—is something 
to fear. They think that as surely as day is 
followed by night, legislation will be followed 
by regulation. 

I find it a little dificult to understand this 
attitude because I know—as you do—of some 
very successful programs carried on in har- 
monious cooperation by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States and communities, national 
organizations, universities, and others. 
Therefore, I have the fullest confidence that 
we can—as we have before—work out the 
means by which the Federal Government 
can serve the best interests of all the people, 
without trespassing upon their rights, weak- 
ening their initiative or diminishing their 
authority. Again and again, we have demon- 
strated that our Government is truly the in- 
strument of the people. 

During my 16 years in Congress, as a repre- 
sentative of the people of Rhode Island, 
health legislation has been one of my major 
interests. As chairman of the subcommit- 
tee in the House of Representatives which 
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considers appropriations for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, it has 
been my honor to give some leadership in 
providing the Federal support, in maintain- 
ing the State and local rights and responsi- 
bilities, which our national health programs 
must have if we are to advance the conquest 
of disease. 

During the years of my membership on 
this committee, some of the greatest ad- 
vances in medical history have been made, 
and I have heard it said that the past decade 
has seen more medical research and public 
health progress than any comparable period 
in all the history of our country. 

Last year, the Washington Report on the 
Medical Sciences, an impartial and non- 
partisan publication, commended our legis- 
lative endeavors saying that “strong Congres- 
sional leadership * * * steered the bills 
through, shaping and reshaping them to 
meet practical requirements and seeing to it 
that ample funds to implement new laws 
were provided.“ 

It has given me great pride to have a share 
in this. You may be sure that I shall con- 
tinue my devotion to further advances in 
health legislation. 

This afternoon, I would like to discuss two 
basic questions that concern all of us. 

First. What kinds of health services will 
be required of our hospitals in the years 
ahead, and what types of facilities must we 
provide to extend these services to the 
people? 

Second. How can we finance the services 
and facilities we need? 

Earlier this year, the late Dr. Alan Gregg 
issued a challenge to all of us when he said 
that we must make better use of the im- 
mense store of knowledge we have today to 
give our people the opportunity to realize 
“the positive goal of maintaining health.” 
This concept of health maintenance is a 
blend of both preventive and curative medi- 
cine, with emphasis on prevention. I am 
eonvinced that it will be the kind of medical 
care practiced in the future. 

In its simplest terms, preventive medical 
care is nothing more than using the wonder- 
ful medical knowledge we now have to pre- 
vent illness and build up our health. Pedia- 
tricians have been practicing this type of 
preventive medicine for years. Other 
branches of the medical profession have now 
begun to move more positively in the same 
direction for several reasons. First, the in- 
creasing volume of knowledge available has 
made it possible for the physician to give his 
patient more complete and more effective in- 
structions for maintaining his health. Sec- 
ond, the necessarily increasing costs of med- 
ical care have given patients added incentive 
to guard their health. Slowly, but surely, 
we are coming to recognize the fact that we 
have preventive medical care for a few dol- 
lars a month. If we wait until we get sick 
to do something about our health, it may 
cost us several times more per day than we 
would spend per month to prevent illness. 
In addition, illness may cut off income and 
disrupt family life. 

But what does this trend toward preventive 
medical care mean to our hospitals? 

I believe it is safe to predict that, within 
the next 25 years, virtually every general 
hospital in the Nation will be providing at 
least as much preventive service as curative 
service. 

Many of you have already gone far in this 
direction. For example, you are providing 
equipment and services for the use of your 
medical staff in the early diagnosis of can- 
cer, tuberculosis, and other diseases which 
may bring costly, long-term illness to your 
patients. In recognition of the fact that 
rehabilitation is an essential part of modern 
medical care, many of you are providing these 
services. Others are experimenting with 
home care programs. More and more of you 
are working closer with your local health 
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department, welfare department, and similar 

community health services. You are, in fact, 

moving closer each moment to the day when 

hospitals will be the focal point of health 

— for all of us, throughout our entire 
ves. 

I realize that progress toward more preven- 
tive hospital service is related directly to the 
dificult and aggravating problems that con- 
front a hospital administrator from day to 
day. For example, the problems rising costs 
bring to your desk each day, the irksome 
turnover in lower paid jobs, the constant 
need for more nurses, the ever-present threat 
of the deficit. 

However, the Government is attempting to 
give you some help, at least in some areas, 
Under the Hill-Burton program, as you know, 
Congress has appropriated funds for re- 
search in a variety of fields related to hospi- 
tal administration, such as development of 
a scientific personnel system, a survey to 
develop standard terminology in connection 
with blood banks, among many others equally 
as interesting and important. 

The Public Health Service is making ad- 
mirable progress in the program to help 
hospitals make better use of skilled nursing 
personnel. The Division of Nursing Re- 
sources reports that nearly 150 hospitals in 
16 States have undertaken surveys to im- 
prove nursing services. The Congress also 
provided funds for the education of nurses 
who will take over administrative and teach- 
ing positions. These and other Federal pro- 
grams, will, I am sure, help to ease the bur- 
dens you bear. 

In view of the high purpose to which our 
hospitals are dedicated, it seems a shame 
that there isn't some easy, miraculous for- 
mula by which the problems of administra- 
tion can be solved. I am quite sure that 
dedication to healing the ills and guarding 
the well-being of mankind is closer to Godli- 
ness than the virtue of cleanliness. But this 
nearness to Divinity enjoyed by a hospital is 
no substitute for good management. 

We have come a long way from the old 
days when a castoff mansion was considered 
to be a desirable place for the care of the 
sick. Today’s complex center for medical 
care is designed to fit the specific services it 
provides to patients, as well as possible plans 
for expansion. 

Much of this remarkable progress is due to 
the consistent efforts of the American Hospi- 
tal Association to make our hospitals the 
finest in the world, and to the accreditation 
program which assures the highest standards 
of hospital care, 

Another major factor is the Hill-Burton 
program, established by Congress in 1946 
at the request of the American Hospital 
Association, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and many other organizations and 
agencies. I am convinced that the per- 
severance and vision which served the Na- 
tion so well then, will again be at our 
command as we plan for the future. In 
the 11 years of this bipartisan, Federal, 
State, and local program, we have developed 
comprehensive plans, State by State, for 
the construction of health facilities. Hos- 
pital design has been advanced by two dec- 
ades or more. More than 3,500 projects have 
been approved for construction, with most 
of them now completed and in operation. 

It seems quite evident that the general 
hospitals of the future will have a far 
greater range of services, including ex- 
panded outpatient departments, rehabilita- 
tion facilities, and areas for the chroni- 
cally ill. It seems possible that many 
hospitals will develop accommodations for 
patients who do not need the full range 
of hospital services. I believe the greatest 
change will come in the planning and ad- 
ministration of facilities and programs out- 
side the hospital where medical direction 
is needed, 
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Nursing homes provide a good example. 
Unfortunately, we are still in the “castoff 
mansion” era of nursing homes. I was 
ehocked, as I know you were, to note that 
the National Fire Protection Association has 
declared that nursing homes are at the 
top of the list of unsafe places to live. In 
the last 10 years, 15 tragic nursing-home 
fires have taken the lives of nearly 300 
people. 

We know the need for nursing homes is 
very great. It is estimated that at least 
25 percent of the general hospital beds now 
occupied by patients with chronic illness 
could be released for other patients, if nurs- 
ing homes were available. Under the Hill- 
Burton program 86 nonprofit nursing 
homes have been approved for construction. 
Most of these are affiliated with hospitals. 
‘They are modern, safe, convenient, pleas- 
ant to live in and far less costly to build 
than a hospital. It is true that there are 
fine proprietary, voluntary nonprofit and 
public nursing homes in the country, but 
the need is urgent and we must build many 
more as rapidly as possible. In doing this 
‘we must safeguard the future inhabitants 
by maintaining adequate construction 
standards and promoting a high level of 
success. On the other hand we must guard 
against so-called institutional atmosphere 
and retain as much of the home environ- 
ment as possible. The facilities will be in 
fact the home for years of many of their 
guests. 

The experience of this association and its 
members can be of very great value as we 
develop future plans for providing these 
facilities and others. Although they are 
not hospitals, they are directly related to 
hospital care, and your knowledge of plan- 
ning and administration will be invaluable. 

The Hill-Burton program has been tre- 
mendously successful in aiding the growth 
of health resources, but I do not think we 
can continue indefinitely to retain the lim- 
its of the present pattern of operation. I 
would urge you, therefore, to think in terms 
of developing new proposals to meet future 
needs with the aid of the basic Hill-Bur- 
ton legislation. 

The financing of hospital and medical 
care is one of the most difficult problems 
confronting us today. Major sources of fi- 
nance will, I believe, continue to be private 
insurance and Government. 

Health services by their very nature must 
cost a lot of money because they often in- 
volve complex treatment which can only 
be administered by many people with great 
skill; The value of these services to each of 
us is beyond reckoning. What man will 
place a price on the surgery that saves his 
life? Who will set a fair fee for the early 
diagnosis and treatment of malignant 
cancer? 

The growth of health insurance in the past 
quarter century is the single most remark- 
able development in the entire field of 
medical economics. The American Hospital 
Association has earned the gratitude of the 
Nation for its leadership in the development 
of Blue Cross. 

I have always felt that it would be possi- 
ble for us to establish a system of health 
insurance with private resources, and I am 
tremendously pleased to note that more than 
118 million persons in the country now have 
some form of health and medical coverage. 
But since this method of paying for health 
services has a direct bearing upon the future 
financing of our hospitals and upon the 
very health of our people, I think we cannot 
afford to permit ourselves to be overwhelmed 
with our own success: We must hold it at 
arm's length to see it for what it really is. 

Since the time when health insurance was 
first proposed, we have concentrated upon 
its value in helping the individual to pay 
for certain types of medical care, most of 
which was unpredictable. Considerable 
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emphasis has been given to firming up the 
financial soundness of this type of insur- 
ance, and rightly so. Now, it seems to me, 
we have reached the point where we must 
recognize that the ultimate success of pri- 
vate health insurance depends upon the 
quality and quantity of coverage it provides. 

What good is a health insurance policy to 
a man with a broken back, if only a fraction 
of his expenses are paid, if benefits are cut 
off before he is out of the hospital, if his 
policy is canceled? It's easy to say he gets 
as much as he pays for. But that argument 
only ignores the fundamental principles 
upon which health insurance must be de- 
veloped and upon which its future depends. 

It is essential that health insurance must 
be financially sound. But we must apply 
the principles of insurance with constant 
awareness of the fact that it is an instrument 
to protect the welfare of the individual and 
his family. 

The physician and the hospital. have 
played the major role in shaping health in- 
surance for the benefit of the individual. 
But I would like to take this opportunity 
to urge you to exert your influence even 
more effectively in shaping the pattern of 
health insurance to fit the needs of the 
future. 

One of the greatest opportunities lies in 
the field of protection against catastrophic 
illness. Insurance in this field, so far, is 
very limited in many ways. We know that 
the incidence of long-term illness with seri- 
ously crippling effects is relatively low. Still 
the need for protection is nationwide. And 
it must be protection which is not hedged 
about with limitations of benefits to specific 
categories and cancellation clauses. 

I was pleased to note that your associa- 
tion is meeting with the American Medical 
Association and other groups to work to- 
ward increasing coverage of older people. It 
seems to me that there are two practical 
ways to approach the problem. First, group 
insurance can be extended to include work- 
ers and their dependents with policies which 
are not subject to cancellation. Second, 
premiums can be increased during the more 
productive years to offset the increased risk 
of coverage after retirement. 

The single greatest need is for the com- 
prehensive one-package policy, combining 
both prepaid medical care and health insur- 
ance. In addition to providing greater pro- 
tection, it has the very important quantity of 
encouraging the individual to seek preven- 
tive medical care. Most of us have not yet 
begun to appreciate the importance of 
periodic health examinations and counsel 
with our physician to help maintain health. 
However, if this service can be incorporated 
in the average health insurance policy, we 
will have much more incentive to seek med- 
ical counsel with reasonable regularity, 

Although the lack of actuarial data may 
retard the development of this kind of 
coverage, I believe both the insurance in- 
dustry and the public will receive benefits 
from it which now seem almost visionary, 
When that day comes, health insurance will 
be firmly established as a reliable and pre- 
dictable source of hospital income. 

In discussing payment for health serv- 
ices by Government, I think we must recog- 
nize two basic facts: 

First, it is now generally accepted that the 
health of our people is a major national 
resource and that the Government, there- 
fore, has a direct responsibility for the 
health of everyone, 

Second, Federal Government funds should 
be employed to stimulate the expenditure of 
funds from the States, communities, and 
private sources. The Hill-Burton program 
is an excellent example of this point. Dur- 
ing the past 11 years, the Federal Govern- 
ment has appropriated a total of almost $1 
billion for this program. But the States, 
communities, church groups, philanthropic 
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organizations and millions of private citizens 
have raised $2 billion in matching funds to 
build hospitals and other health facilities, 

Over the years, we have worked out a 
few rules of thumb for federally financed 
programs that seem to be fairly durable. 
For one thing, we have accepted the simple 
fact that health is not the exclusive prop- 
erty of any one political party. Most of our 
health legislation is bipartisan. Much of 
our health legislation is based on the prin- 
ciple that the areas in the country where the 
health needs of the people are greatest, re- 
ceive the greatest proportion of Federal aid. 
I think we have also established the basic 
principle that no Government program which 
provides health services or facilities for our 
citizens can be permitted to impair the free- 
dom of the individual physician nor interfere 
with the free choice of the patient in the 
selection of a physician, nor with the rela- 
tionship between the patient and the phy- 
sician of his choice, 

When Congress convenes again in January, 
there will be many bills on health legislation 
placed in the hopper. The number seems to 
increase every year. One of those will be my 
own proposal, the Health Education Facilities 
Construction Act, to authorize a 5-year pro- 
gram of grants for the construction of medi- 
cal, dental, and public health education and 
research facilities. As I pointed out when 
the bill was introduced in May of this year, 
the shortage of health education facilities 
today is probably the most serlous bottleneck 
in our whole medical system. These schools 
which produce the general practitioners, the 
specialists, and the research scientists fall 
far short of accommodating the fully quali- 
fled and competent young men and women in 
America who are anxious to train and qualify 
in medical, dental, and public health fields, 

Both private health insurance and Federal 
appropriations are essential to the future of 
health services in our country. But the 
Congress cannot shape health legislation 
without your guidance. We must look to 
you, as we have in the past, for technical 
knowledge, for the appraisal of needs, for the 
creation of proposals to meet those needs. In 
nearly all cases, the quality of information 
presented by professional groups like yours, 
and the leadership you provide, determines 
the extent to which funds are made available 
by the Congress. 

Now that we have come to give full value 
to the health of our people as a national 
resource, I think the leadership you provide 
in the creation of health legislation has taken 
on new dimensions. The responsibility that 
goes with such leadership demands the vision 
to see the future beyond the charted areas of 
today. It demands the courage to free our- 
selves from old ways of doing things because 
they are the comfortable and easy ways. In 
short, it demands the qualities of statesman- 
ship. I believe devoutly that upon this 
statesmanship rests the destiny of our Nation. 


Columbus Day for National Holiday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22,1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with a bill which I am introducing 
today to make Columbus Day a national 
holiday, I should like to emphasize that 
it is perfectly logical and just that we 
should give recognition to the man who 
discovered America and who paved the 
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way for the settlement of the Western 
Hemisphere. Through his vision, his 
courage and his Christian spirit, he set 
an example for all generations to emu- 
late. We, who are proud of the pioneer - 
ing spirit of the earliest can 
show in this way our appreciation to the 
first pioneer without whom we may not 
have had the privilege of living in a 
land of freedom and opportunity. 

Many States now recognize Columbus 
Day as a holiday and in Connecticut, 
many offices and businesses close on Oc- 
tober 12 in honor of that great man. It 
is fitting, I believe, that we, as a nation, 
in selecting our next national holiday 
should give first preference to Christo- 
pher Columbus. I am sure that most 
Americans will welcome Congressional 
action to this end. 


National Radio Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
month of May is National Radio Month, 
observed to give recognition to radio as 
a vital instrument of public service. I 
am very happy to join in the observance 
of this occasion, to pay my respects to 
radio as an invaluable means of com- 
munication and, also, to give heartfelt 
thanks to the many dedicated and pub- 
lic-spirited people who make up the 
radio industry. 

Let us take a look at this modern mir- 
acle of communication which is an in- 
tegral part of the lives of each of us and 
which we have come to take for granted. 
Service provided by radio is available 
to us every minute of the day, wherever 
we are and whatever we are doing, and 
it is a personal service. Each one may 
select what he wishes to hear, without 
payment other than purchase of receiv- 
ing sets. 

The growth of the radio industry is, 
in some large measure, attributable to 
freedom from control by our Govern- 
ment, except for the limited regulation 
necessary to keep order in the use of 
broadcasting frequencies. It is signifi- 
cant that in nearly all other countries, 
government directly or indirectly oper- 
ates and controls broadcasting. In the 
United States, Congress has refused to 
adopt any control measures which re- 
move the direct influence of the free 
voice of the people in selecting programs 
from a variety of sources. No one can 
compel us to listen or make us pay a tax 
to listen. Radio is free to bring us both 
sides of public questions. 

What does radio mean to us all indi- 
vidually? Everyone depends far more 
than he realizes upon all the services of 
radio in his daily life. From the time 
we awake in the morning until we go to 
sleep at night, radio provides something 
of value in our daily lives. Time signals 
keep us on schedule, weather forecasts 
helps us plan our activities, market re- 
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Ports assist the farmer, and a variety 
of programs is available at any hour. 
Only radio is able to bring us instan- 
taneous, on-the-spot reports of news 
and events from every country. 

One of the primary advantages of 
radio is that we can listen almost every- 
where, at home, at work, in the rar, at 
the beach or picnic ground. We can lis- 
ten while we work and do not have to 
take our eyes from the highway to enjoy 
radio while driving. 

The several billions of dollars invested 
in radio sets have not been spent because 
radio sets are decorative pieces of fur- 
niture but because they provide contact 
with the world through the broadcast- 
ing system. Among the needs fulfilled 
are obtaining of news of the community, 
which once could only be heard at the 
general store; news of the world at large, 
which once was available only through 
published journals, sometimes long de- 
layed in delivery; music that once was 
only available at considerable cost and 
at a few places which only a few could 
reach; discussion in which at an earlier 
date one could only participate by going 
to the meeting house; all these and 
many others have come to life in our 
homes through radio. 

At this moment more than 1,000 air- 
craft are in the air over the continental 
United States, carrying thousands of 
passengers and many tons of freight, in 
touch with the earth only through radio. 
In taxicabs, in industry, on farms, in the 
oil fields, in military installations, on 
trains, and aboard ship, radio is per- 
forming a service. 

The vital role of radio in local, re- 
gional, and national disasters or emer- 
gencies such as floods, storms, mine dis- 
asters, hurricanes, tornadoes, and others 
is a matter of record. The voice of the 
radio broadcaster in such times of crisis 
is more reassuring than a printed 
bulletin. 

From our own experiences, we know 
weather news help save time, money, 
property and inconvenience. But weath- 
er disaster news also saves lives when it 
is given the instantaneous treatment 
which radio can provide. Radio is almost 
the first thought of the majority of peo- 
ple in time of emergency or uncertainty. 
Ability to communicate directly from the 
spot and without delay is a unique and 
priceless attribute in rescue or evacua- 
tion operations when speed is of the es- 
sence. 

With the wholehearted cooperation of 
the broadcasting industry, involving a 
large amount of time, money, manpower, 
and equipment, a special system to bring 
immediate emergency information to you 
has been developed, known as Conelrad. 
This system of public emergency broad- 
casting is the surest and fastest way de- 
veloped of getting word to the public— 
you and me—under attack conditions in 
the event our country should be attacked. 
In addition to providing the alert for the 
public, the broadcast stations of our 
country comprise the main alerting sys- 
tem for about one and one-half million 
other radio transmitting facilities oper- 
ated in other services such as trans- 
Atlantic telephone, point-to-point com- 
munication, police, fire, forestry, ama- 
teur, and so forth. Under this system it 
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will be possible to receive civil defense 
instructions on standard radio sets dur- 
ing an air raid, 

While much of the service of radio 
broadcasting is through the networks, 
the local radio station is most important 
in many ways. The local station ex- 
tends the border of your community to 
encompass the entire earth’s surface, and 
in addition reports the local news and 
events, supports local civic projects and 
is a vital part of the life of the local com- 
munity. Both local and national broad- 
cast facilities always recognize their re- 
sponsibility in times of stress—storms, 
floods, drought, earthquakes, epidemics— 
and broadcast warnings that save lives 
and property and help alleviate damage 
and suffering that result from such 
disasters. 

The growth in number of broadcast 
Stations from 600 twenty years ago to 
the present 3,700, and the 150 million 
radio sets owned by Americans today are 
indications of the extent to which every- 
one relies upon radio in his daily life. 
It is a good thing to take a look at some= 
thing so important to us all and which 
tends to be taken for granted because it 
is so much a part of our everyday life. 


Italian National Elections on May 25, 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, May 
25 will be election day for more than 
30 million voters in Italy. They will go 
to the polls and cast their ballots in the 
national elections for a new Parliament. 
It seems difficult to realize that it was 
but 12 years ago, in 1946, that Italy 
voted to end the monarchy of the House 
of Savoy and become a democracy. 
Italy has experienced a new life since 
then and has made great strides in do- 
mestic democracy and in European and 
Free-World cooperation. As one writer 
has put it: 

The country has doubtless achieved more 
substantial progress than in any other decade 
in its history. 


As an American I take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate the Italian people 
on their magnificent accomplishments 
and urge them to carry on. I do this 
with both joy and humility in my heart. 
I am happy because Italy has done so 
much for herself since the end of the 
war to rebuild herself as a leading and 
responsible partner in European coop- 
eration. I am happy because the Italian 
people have been able to see through the 
sham and false hopes of communism and 
have made democratic society a reality. 
But my joy is mixed with feelings of 
humility for I know how hard the Italian 
people have worked against tremendous 
odds to build those democratic insti- 
tutions which we in America so often 
take for granted in our own land. We 
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have forgotten that democracy is indeed 
a precious treasure. 

At the end of World War II, Italy 
was a broken and defeated nation. 
Much of the economy had been de- 
stroyed in the war. The people had not 
known democracy for more than 20 
years, since Mussolini and his Fascists 
marched to power in 1922. Like a 
phenix, the new Italy has arisen from 
the ashes of the old. 

Today Italy is a land of remarkable 
political stability. Since the Commu- 
nists were thrown out of the govern- 
ment in 1947 the center democratic 
parties have consistently moved forward 
in building the economic, political and 
social bases for Italian democracy. The 
government has made giant strides in 
land reform and in alleviating the 
plight of those in the lower economic 
groups. Free national and local elec- 
tions are held in an atmosphere of free- 
dom of speech and press. 

But what of communism? Palmiro 
Togliatti and the other hard-core Com- 
munists pose as Italian patriots, but in 
fact they have consistently placed the 
interests of the Soviet Union first. They 
opposed Italian participation in the 
Marshall plan that contributed so much 
to Italian economic recovery after World 
War II. They have denounced NATO 
in violent terms as imposing an Ameri- 
can stranglehold on Italy. They will 
-not admit the truth that NATO is a 
Tree alliance of nations to deter and 
if necessary, meet Soviet aggression 
against the Atlantic community. They 
have even gone so far as to oppose Ital- 
ian membership in the European coal 
and steel community, the new common 
market, and Euratom that are designed 
to improve European economic coopera- 
tion and increase the opportunities for 
members to trade with each other. 

Today the Community Party is fol- 
lowing the Soviet line again by concen- 
trating its efforts on the struggle against 
guided missile bases in Italy and at the 
same time demanding the establishment 
of a zone around the Adriatic Sea from 
which atomic weapons would be barred. 
The Italian people have seen through 
this foolishness. Why should Italy fore- 
go weapons which the Soviets already 
posses? It seems clear that if the Com- 
munists are successful it would mean 
the end to NATO, and to Italian inde- 
pendence. An Italian Communist offi- 
cial put the case well when he addressed 
a party meeting in December 1956 with 
these words: 

A real Communist must not have doubts 
or crises of conscience. His temper is 
measured by his loyalty to the Soviet Union. 


The Communist Party remains a 
seious threat to the hard won liberties 
of the Italian people even though the 
Communist strength seems to be on the 
decline in Italy today. Last year party 
boss Togliatti himself admitted that the 
party had lost more than 10 percent of 
its members in the preceding 12 months. 
Even so, reliable estimates place the 
party membership figures at about 14% 
million. 

The great battle in this year’s na- 
tional elections will be between the Com- 
munists on the one side and the demo- 
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cratic parties on the other side. Most 
observers are confident that communism 
cannot win. The question still remains, 
however, whether the democratic parties 
that can unite in a working coalition will 
receive a large enough majority to form 
a stable government to continue the 
present course of the new Italy. It is 
our sincere hope that this will happen. 


America: Land of Opportunity Unlimited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave obtained, I insert in the RECORD 
my address delivered to a German social 
gathering in Cleveland on Sunday, May 
18, on America: Land of Opportunity 
Unlimited: 


During my years in Congress I haye had 
many occasions to explain and defend the 
cause of the European people of German 
ethnic origin who were among the victims 
who endured great human suffering during 
and after World War II. It is with regret, 
therefore, that the urgency of matters now 
before Congress would not permit me this 
pleasure and opportunity, z 

In looking back over the years which fol- 
lowed in the wake of World War II, I believe 
that one of the greatest human tragedies in 
history was the expulsion of the people of 
German ethnic origin, whom we know as 
Volksdeutsch, from the countries of central 
and eastern Europe. 

The spirit of bitterness and hatred which 
attended the war, prepared the groundwork 
for this expulsion. The evil leaders of the 
Soviet Union not only wanted to punish 
all persons of German origin, but having 
prepared a deceitful plan to occupy all the 
liberated countries, they deemed it necessary 
to forcibly expel these people from the areas 
they intended to occupy with the Red Army. 
I have long held that this expulsion was an 
integral part of the Russian plan for extend- 
ing their empire and imposing their dicta- 
torial, godless system upon all the people 
of the world. 

It is clear to me that the Russians realized 
the ethnic Germans of central and eastern 
Europe would always remain a large ob- 
stacle to their plans, and that is what caused 
them to engage in programs of expulsion 
which cost the lives of nearly a million per- 
sons of German origin, together with untold 
suffering for many millions more. 

The Russians also had another reason for 
the forced expulsion of Germans. They felt 
that a devastated Germany, with most of 
the democratic leadership elements killed 
off by Hitler or the war, could be thrown 
into a state of utter chaos and anarchy by 
the presence of 12 million homeless, proper- 
tyless, jobless, and disillusioned Volksdeutsch 
and Reichdeutsch. But history records that 
this part of the Russian strategy backfired on 
them. Contrary to their hopes for.chaos and 
anarchy in Germany, the Volksdeutsch and 
Reichdeutsch quickly became powerful ele- 
ments for solidifying the German nation, op- 
posing Communist actions at disunity, and 
by their industry and faith in God, stabiliz- 
ing and reconstructing Germany in a manner 
that is unprecedented in history. 

Today this happy fact stands as one of the 
great bulwarks of freedom, because the new 
Germany stands as an equal and important 
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partner with the United States in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Alliance, a defense arrange- 
ment which has both prevented world war III 
and prohibited the Russian Communists 
from making further conquests on the Euro- 
pean Continent, 

Those of you who endured the long suffer- 
ing of expulsion from your homeland and 
who now have voluntarily come to the United 
States to make a new life, have a great and 
rich tradition to preserve. Here you have 
been welcomed by your relatives, friends, 
and coreligionists. Here the doors have been 
opened to you and your children for a happy, 
fruitful, productive, and rewarding life. 
There is no limit to what you and your 
children can accomplish here in the United 
States. Here you have found that all the 
individual liberties and human freedoms, 
without which life becomes a drudgery, have 
been yours for the asking. These basic hu- 
man guaranties are what have made America 
the land of opportunity unlimited. 

On this happy occasion when all of you 
have gathered together to renew old friend- 
ships and to exchange your experiences of 
the past years, I urge that all of you renew 
your faith in our Christian civilization, and 
rededicate yourselves to making the world 
in which we live a better place for ourselves 
as well as for generations to come. 

In this inspiring task, I know you can 
always count upon the support, counsel, and 
warm hand of the Lutheran Refugee Service 
which assisted you in finding a new life in 
the United States and which has done so 
much to help all refugees who have come to 
our shores, realize their hopes and aspi- 
rations. 


Address of Hon. John E. Fogarty, of 
Rhode Island, at the Meeting of the 
National Association of Social Work- 
ers, Washington, D. C., December 13, 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an address which I delivered to the Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers in 
Washington, D. C., on December 13, 
1957. 

The address follows: 


SPEECH or Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND DISTRICT OF 
RHODE ISLAND, AT LUNCHEON MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 
WORKERS, WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 
13, 1957 
It gives me particular pleasure to talk to 

your Social Action Workshop. today for at 

least two reasons. First, I know favorably 
the presentations and communications that 
the Washington office of your association 
has made to the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations of which I am chairman. Second, 
and perhaps of greater importance, your 
organization, as the professional group in 
the field of social work perhaps knows bet- 
ter than anyone the problems that face 
many of our people and has the know-how 
to propose solutions. Many of the things 
for which you stand are things which I haye 
advocated or sponsored. 

I cannot tell you, I don’t think anyone 
else can, how to be effective in securing 
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social legislation. I can point out to you 
some of the things in your field which in 
my judgment need to be done and can per- 
haps suggest techniques that afford, some 
chances of effective results. Much of what I 
can say you know already. There is cer- 
tainly no secret about the forces that oper- 
ate which affect the legislative process. In 
order to secure legislation, the legislators 
must appreciate the issues involved and be 
aware of the needs that exist. They must 
have the conyiction that what is proposed 
is necessary and right, 

At the present time, programs that cost 
money, and most programs that benefit peo- 
ple do cost substantial sums of money, must 
compete with all the other demands on the 
Federal budget. This competition at the 
moment is particularly keen. During the 
last session of this Congress, most of us 
received hundreds and thousands of com- 
munications from our constituents demand- 
ing economy and strongly suggesting that it 
was an overriding consideration. In such a 
climate your problems are even greater than 
usual, but the real needs of people must be 
met; and where we need improvements, we 
must fight for them with all the skill we 
can command. 

In the present session of the Congress, I 
have introduced a number of bills in what 
might be called the field of social welfare 
or that are closely related to it. One of 
these is concerned with the expansion of 
teaching and research in the education of 
mentally retarded children. Another would 
establish a program for the rehabilitation 
of handicapped persons who may not be able 
to return to employment but who now re- 
quire the services of an attendant or insti- 
tutional care: Another would authorize 
grants for medical and dental schools. Still 
another would reduce to age 60 the point at 
which those persons who retire, from neces- 
sity or choice, may qualify for old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits. I think that 
all of these are worthy and important pieces 
of social legislation. 

I have been interested for some time in 
helping mentally retarded children. I think 
we have made some progress in this field 
with the earmarking of funds for maternal 
and child health appropriations and certain 
other steps. Clearly more needs to be done. 

Another field that is of ever-increasing 
importance is that of the aging. In my own 
State of Rhode Island in a relatively short 
period of 25 years, the number of aged has 
about doubled, increasing from 40,000 in 1930 
to over 80,000 today. This represents almost 
1 person in 10 in the State’s population, 
and the economic position of many of these 
persons, and of the group as a whole, has 
been declining in recent years. 

Old-age and survivors insurance payments 
have helped to provide income. Today, more 
than half of the aged in the country (about 
8 million persons) receive monthly old-age 
and survivors insurance payments. Private 
pensions, railroad retirement pensions, civil 
service and State and local retirement pen- 
sions are also gradually providing income to 
increasing numbers of our older citizens. 
Yet, the Census Bureau reported recently 
that fully two-thirds of our older persons 
are having to get along on less than $1,000 
a year. A study made by the University 
of California reached the conclusion that 
almost half of our older individuals do not 
have enough income to maintain a minimum 
standard of health and decency. 

Another major problem for the aged is 
medical care. Three-fifths or more of them 
are suffering from chronic illnesses and are 
in desperate need of medical care. It is 
difficult to see how people with the incomes 
I have described can pay for medical care. 

It would appear that the situation of 
aged persons, in relation to medical care, 
has improved somewhat in recent years. 
Last year, with the support of your organi- 
zation and many others, the public assist- 
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ance programs were modified to provide a 
separate basis for Federal participation in 
medical care costs, which is apparently hav- 
ing beneficial effect at least in most States 
where little was being done previously. Ex- 
penditures for medical care for public as- 
sistance recipients have been rising rapidly, 
and a major part of these expenditures is 
for the aged. The gains in the last several 
years have probably been greater than the 
increases in costs that have taken place. 

We have stepped up funds for research 
for the construction of medical facilities. 
We have placed more emphasis on reha- 
bilitation, but we still have a long way 
to go. There is every reason to believe that 
much of the current disability and deterio- 
ration among our older people is unneces- 
sary. We have increased life expectancy in 
a vastly increased number of persons in the 
older age brackets. It is tragic that we have 
not found new ways in which they can be 
useful and enjoy the satisfaction of belong- 
ing and self-sufficiency. The longer years 
of living must not be longer years of misery 
to be spent in sickness and in progressive 
decline in mental hospitals and similar es- 
tablishments. 

The problem of employment for older 
citizens is one about which we have talked 
much but achieved relatively little. I un- 
derstand that the proportion of our aged 
population that is now employed is smaller 
than at any time since the depression of 
the 1930’s. We may find reasons for this 
in increased urbanization and less agricul- 
tural employment, where retirement is slow- 
er and more gradual, but the result is not 
satisfactory. 

These are not problems that can be solved 
by Federal action alone. Unless there is 
both recognition and action in localities 
and in the States, many Federal provisions 
will have little effect. On the other hand, 
we must recognize a leading and a helping 
role on the part of the Federal Government 
if the citizens of the Nation are to enjoy 
living consistent with decency and health, 

In 1951, we set up in Rhode Island, a 
commission to study the problems of the 
aged. One of the tragic conclusions reached 
by the commission was that one in three of 
our aged live in homes without central 
heating and that more than one-fourth are 
forced to live in housing that is grossly 
substandard in other respects. Among the 
aged who were trying to live on public as- 
sistance, the situation was twice as bad 
and more than half live in dilapidated hous- 
ing or lack basic sanitary facilities. 

We must recognize that we, as a society, 
are fostering this kind of living. Every time 
a public-assistance payment is made to cover 
the rent of an older person living in a 
dilapidated or unsanitary dwelling, we are 
subsidizing the continued existence of that 
dwelling. Surely, we must do better than 
this for our older people. 

I am glad to say that in Rhode Island a 
beginning has been made in correcting this 
situation. Living units for older people have 
been incorporated in two of our public hous- 
ing projects in the city of Providence. These 
are proving to be a boon to the few older 
people fortunate enough to find places in 
them, but we need to know much more 
about housing and its relationship to other 
facilities and services in the community. 

This experiment in Rhode Island has ac- 
complished several purposes. The direct re- 
sults include some improvements in the 
situation of at least some aging persons. 
We have a substantial amount of factual 
knowledge about the living situation of older 
people in the State on the basis of which 
plans can be made, but we also have a body 
of participants in this project who know 
these things now at first hand, and who 
are therefore better qualified than they could 
possibly have been before to interpret the 
needs that exist in the State, 
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It seems to me that an analogous situa- 
tion exists in relation to welfare and public 
assistance programs. In addition to the 
many thousands of trained staff and paid 
personnel that operate these programs in 
every county in the United States, most 
counties have a lay board’ or commission, 
usually unpaid, whose duties are usually 
advisory in character. Members of these 
boards are normally chosen in the first place 
because of the prestige or respect that they 
command in the community and are usually 
representative of different groups within the 
community. As members of such boards, 
they observe much more closely than other 
lay persons the operation of programs and 
community problems that are involved. As 
unpaid workers, their motives are not sus- 
pect. They are accordingly, as individuals, 
in a unique position to interpret existing 
needs to their local officials, members of 
their State legislatures, and their representa- 
tives in the National Congress. 

A similar situation exists in private social 
agencies. In addition to the professional 
staff of these agencies, there are almost al- 
ways advisory or executive boards made up 
of influential and interested people who 
can be very effective in encouraging support 
for humanitarian legislation. While the 
private agency is not directly engaged in 
the administration of public programs, it 
does see, to a far greater extent than the 
community in general, the needs and gaps 
in these programs. These agencies are in 
a unique position to work continuously for 
social improvement. 

The program of old age, survivors and 
disability insurance, as you know, is Fed- 
erally operated. In the 17 years I have been 
in Congress, I have supported the many 
improvements that have been made in this 
system. We have seen benefits progressively 
raised since 1950. We haye seen the amount 
of wages upon which tax is paid increased 
twice, although, in my judgment, it has 
not been increased nearly as far as it should 
be. We have seen provisions made for dis- 
ability freeze, and last year, after much 
controversy, the establishment of benefits 
for very severely disabled people, aged 50 
or over. 

I have made my own position clear on 
further improvements that I believe should 
be undertaken. I believe that people who 
become permanently and totally disabled 
should be entitled to receive benefits re- 
gardless of their age at that time. The 
young working man or woman, aged 30 or 40, 
needs such protection just as much as the 
man or woman aged 50 or 60. I shall con- 
tinue to work to see that the disabled per- 
son gets a fair break under the social secu- 
rity laws. 

I believe that the age for all men and 
women, to whom benefits are payable upon 
retirement, should be reduced to 60 years. 
I introduced a bill to this effect in the last 
Congress, and I have introduced one in this 
Congress, This would not require an indi- 
vidual to retire at age 60. If he did retire, 
from choice or necessity, and even below age 
65 I know that it is frequently necessity, he 
would be permitted to draw his full bene- 
fits. I am convinced that this would be a 
great boon to many thousands of older per- 
sons who are not yet 65 but who are ap- 
proaching that age and are unable to find 
employment today. 

I believe that it would be desirable for 
those persons who defer retirement beyond 
age 65 to receive higher benefits. This is 
only fair to them and would offer some in- 
centive to stay in the labor force as long as 
possible. I believe the social security bene- 
fits should be increased, particularly in the 
case of widows. Today, an aged widow re- 
ceives only three-fourths as much as a re- 
tired wage earner. If the husband was en- 
titled to $100, the couple may have been 
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getting $150. Upon his death, his widow re- 
ceives only $75. If he was entitled to $50, 
she gets only $37.50. I do not believe that 
our benefits are sufficiently generous that we 
should make this type of discrimination be- 
tween the needs of aged persons, and I think 
the proportion for the widow should be in- 
creased to 100 percent. 

I would recommend that the maximum 
wage which can be credited under the pro- 
gram be increased from $350 a month to $600 
a month. This would raise the maximum 
for a couple to $237.75. I would also in- 
crease the maximum family benefits from 
$200 a month to $300 a month, which would 
be of particular benefit to widows with sev- 
eral young children. 

In the field of public assistance, much em- 
phasis has been placed on helping people to 

self-sufficiency. As I have indicated, I am 
wholly in accord with this objective. I be- 
lieve that it is not only good but vital, if our 
older people are to have a reasonably satis- 
fying life in their declining years, In last 
year’s amendments a provision was made for 
research and for the training of public wel- 
fare personnel. Your assoclation supported 
the appropriations for both of these pro- 
grams this year, and I take some satisfac- 
tion in the fact that they were reported fa- 
vorably by my subcommittee, even though 
they did not remain in the appropriation 
bill, Unique as the opportunity for this type 
of service is in public assistance programs, 
I am concerned that we recognize that many 
of these people are going to have to have 
money on which to live for the years to come 
and that we not lose sight of the need for de- 
cent payments to them. 

There is another field in which I have a 
strong interest. I would like to see much 
more done by both public and private agen- 
cies to strengthen family life. The family is 
the basic unit in our society; it is the main- 
stay of our culture. Yet it has been left in 
an exposed position to withstand the buffet- 
ings and demands of an ever changing econ- 
omy. I would like to see more research in 
this field. And I would like to see more sup- 
port given by government at all levels to the 
family in its fight to overcome present ten- 
dencies toward the loosening of family ties 
and to avoid the social problems that ac- 
company family breakdown. 

I have told you some of the things I stand 
for in the social welfare field and have sug- 
gested some of the reasons for my interest in 
these programs and in their improvement. 
If a sufficient number of Congressmen were 
similarly inclined, you would have less of a 
problem than you do in securing improve- 
ments in line with the real needs of people. 

I am sure that most of them do not know 
as well as I how some of the things we have 
talked about in generalities affect their 
neighbors. Your job is cut out for you. 


Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York Endorses Judgeship Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 
oF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many knowledgeable groups which 
have come forward to urge enactment 
of the pending omnibus judgeship bills 
is the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York. I recently received the 
following telegram from the association: 

The Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York urges the prompt enactment of 
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the omnibus judgeship bill as described in 
the association’s report. 
B. Bonsan, 


DUDLEY 
President, the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York. 


This is another illustration of the 
strong backing for additional judgeships 
which exists among the lawyers of this 
Nation, who work most closely with the 
cases which are now clogged on Federal 
court calendars. I am delighted these 
voices will have an opportunity to air 
their views during the hearings of the 
House Judiciary Committee, which com- 
mence July 9. 


Peekskill Military Academy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when our American educational 
system is undergoing what might be 
called an agonizing reappraisal I would 
like to pay tribute to the school which I 
attended as a young man and which I 
now have the honor to serve as a trustee. 
Peekskill Military Academy is this year 
celebrating its 125th anniversary. 

Not long ago a well-known television 
commentator, Chet Huntley, devoted a 
half-hour program to an English prep 
school which concentrated on getting 
good teachers, close companionship be- 
tween master and student, and the all- 
round development to character as well 
as scholarship as best way to obtain a 
meaningful education. I can testify 
from my own experience that Peekskill 
is this kind of school. 

The breadth of the educational experi- 
ence at the academy goes back to the be- 
ginning of the institution in 1833. 
Concerned with the inadequacy of the 
village schools at that time, the first 
trustees—a lawyer, a shipowner and a 
farmer—determined that the purpose of 
a sound education was “to impart to the 
pupils a taste for their studies, and to 
interest their minds in them.” One of 
the advantages of that school, as de- 
scribed in a brochure printed in 1843, 
was the fact that the “boarding pupils, 
residing in the family of the principal, 
will have the advantage of the familiar 
explanation, instruction and encourage- 
ment of the principal, morning and eve- 
ning.” Peekskill's continuing concern 
for preserving the spirit of this close re- 
lationship between boy and master is 
illustrated by the fact that today there 
is 1 teacher for every 9 boys. 

From this outstanding military acad- 
emy have come men who have gone into 
every walk of life, grateful for the train- 
ing and education that they acquired in 
those formative years. Her graduates 
have loyally served in five of our coun- 
try’s wars and have been equally out- 
standing in civilian pursuits. 

I recall an old saying that seems very 
appropriate at this time. “When wealth 
is lost, nothing is lost. When health is 
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lost, something is lost. When character 
is lost, all is lost.” Since 1833 Peekskill 
Military Academy has been dedicated to 
the task of building character. What 
is this development of character? It is 
the all-around development of each ca- 
det morally, mentally, physically, and 
socially without loss of individuality. 

When the boy first enters the academy 
he begins to take pride in and feel the 
satisfaction of participating in an or- 
ganization that it tightly knits together. 
At Peekskill each cadet is afforded a 
high degree of individual understand- 
ing, allowing him to show his own par- 
ticular talents and interests, but within 
the context of a sound military educa- 
tion. 

The school offers an educational pro- 
gram that is based on its three major 
departments—academic, physical, and 
military. The record of Peekskill’s aca- 
demic training is attested to by the fact 
that 95 percent of its graduates have 
gone on to college. 

In today’s uncertain world a boy needs 
the best possible training a school can 
offer. The military traditions of honor, 
accuracy, courtesy, neatness, and 
promptness are powerfully important in 
mature life and should be established 
early. When the time comes for a stu- 
dent to graduate from Peekskill Military 
Academy he is not only prepared for col- 
lege, but he has also gained a new ap- 
preciation of his country and its prob- 
lems and found a new desire to have a 
share in their solution. He has learned 
the value of the spirit of honest effort 
and loyal service which is the central 
tradition of Peekskill. Whatever the fu- 
ture holds in store for our country, you 
can be sure graduates of Peekskill Mili- 
tary Academy will live up to the won- 
derful motto of the institution “Quit 
You Like Men.” 

The school has had a glorious past 
and is steeped in the tradition of our 
country. General Putnam made his 
headquarters on “Oak Hill Lot,” the fa- 
miliar name for the campus, during the 
Revolutionary War. And every student 
who has graduated from the school has 
passed under the massive oak from 
which was hanged a British spy during 
our War of Independence. It is my 
earnest hope that the school will con- 
tinue to give its students the fine educa- 
tion and training for which it is re- 
nowned, 

It is with great pleasure that I join 
with all Americans in saluting Peekskill 
Military Academy on the occasion of its 
anniversary celebration. May its service 
to our country go on for another 125 
years. 


Labor Management Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent actions of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Labor-Management Relations of 
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the Committee on Education and Labor 
should make it apparent that the Demo- 
crats are more interested in playing poli- 
tics with the Taft-Hartley law than they 
are in making any revision in this law. 
The American people have listened for 
many, Many years while the Democrats 
groaned about the alleged evils of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Let me say at the 
outset that I know of no piece of legis- 
lation that is ever perfect at the time 
of enactment and certainly revisions are 
in order from time to time. 

It is interesting to read the Demo- 
cratic platform pledges regarding the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and I quote the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1948: 

We advocate the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. It was enacted by the Republican 80th 
Congress over the President’s veto. That 
act was proposed with the promise that it 
would secure “the legitimate rights of both 
employees and employers in their relations 
affecting commerce.” It has failed. * * + 
We advocate such legislation as is desirable 
to establish a just body of rules to assure 
free and effective collective bargaining, to 
determine, in the public interest, the rights 
of employees and employers, to reduce to a 
minimum their conflict of interests, and to 
enable unions to keep their membership free 
from communistic influences, 


The 1952 Democratic platform pledges 
almost the same as the 1948 advocating 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. The last 
paragraph of the 1952 provisions of the 
Democrat platform state this: 

In keeping with the progress of the times 
and based on past experience a new legis- 
lative approach toward the entire labor- 
management problem should be explored. 


I know of no way that the pledge of 
the Democratic platform of 1952 in this 
regard can be fulfilled unless the Sub- 
committee on Labor-Management Rela- 
tions of the House Committee of Educa- 
tion and Labor is willing to hold hear- 
ings on this very vital piece of legisla- 
tion. The 1956 Democratic platform 
also contains provisions dealing with 
the labor-management relations. I 
quote the last paragraph in the 1956 
Democratic platform: 

Upon return of our National Government 
to the Democratic Party a new legislative 
approach toward the entire labor-manage- 
ment problem will be adopted, based on past 
experience and the principles of the Wagner 
National Labor Relations Act and the Norris- 
La Guardia anti-injunction law. 


In view of these facts it seems cer- 
tainly inconsistent that the Democratic 
members of the Subcommittee on Labor- 
Management Relations voted unani- 
mouy to withhold any hearings in this 
field. 

In his message to Congress on Jan- 
uary 23 President Eisenhower empha- 
sized and reemphasized the need for 
some changes in our labor laws. 

The President said: 


No labor-management relations legislative 
program today can ignore the disclosures of 
corruption, racketeering and abuse of trust 
and power in the labor-management field. 
Many of these disclosures have been made 
in Congressional hearings and in investiga- 
tions by grand juries and local law enforce- 
ment agencies. * * * In order to protect the 
basic rights of the individual worker and to 
maintain the integrity of trade unionism 
itself, action on the part of the Government 
is needed. 
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The President’s recommendations in- 
clude proposals in the labor-manage- 
ment area to protect the welfare of the 
individual worker and curb union abuses, 
include amendments to the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, changes in other laws and en- 
actment of new laws. They range from 
controls over union funds and activities, 
including boycotts and organizational 
picketing, to the elimination of the 
jurisdictional no-man's-land between 
State courts and the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

During this Congress there have been 
a number of proposals introduced to 
amend the Taft-Hartley Act in one form 
or another. Some of these are in line 
with the recommendations of President 
Eisenhower. Others have been intro- 
duced by our colleagues on the Demo- 
cratic side, all of whom favor outright 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
none deal with correcting the abuses 
which have been shown to exist in 
labor-management relations. 

Both management and labor have ac- 
knowledged that abuses have taken 
place. Both admit there should be some 
revisions in the law to correct these 
abuses. 

By its refusal to hold hearings the 
subcommittee thwarts the correction of 
these abuses. 

It is very difficult for me to under- 
stand a situation wherein a Member of 
this body introduces legislation which 
is then referred to the subcommittee of 
which he is chairman and then refuses 
to permit hearings on his own and re- 
lated bills, 

That is exactly what happened a few 
days ago when the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Perkins] called to order 
the first meeting of his Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
This meeting was called to consider the 
subcommittee’s course of action during 
the remainder of the session. The full 
membership of the subcommittee was 
present, being composed of the chair- 
man, the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. PERKINS], the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Wier], the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HoLLAND], the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TELLER], the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Kearns], the gentleman 
from Arizona IMr. Ruopgs], and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Grir- 
Fin]. It is my understanding that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kearns] proposed that the subcommit- 
2 set up an agenda and hold hearings 

soon as possible on the proposals 
which President Eisenhower has char- 
acterized as vital to protect the basic 
rights of individual workers and to 
maintain the integrity of trade union- 
ism. The gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
RuopEs] proposed that the subcommit- 
tee begin hearings on March 12 on the 
four parts of the President’s program on 
which both management and labor had 
expressed an interest. 

When it came to a showdown, the 
Democratic members of the committee 
stood man to man against permitting 
any legislation of this type to come be- 
fore the committee as proposed. 
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Last week, during a discussion of this 
legislation, the distinguished majority 
leader said: 

They know that if a bill comes out, you 
fellows in combination with some others are 
going to try to put through some anti- 
labor legislation. 


Obviously the majority leader was at- 
tempting to infer that the Republicans 
would attempt to put through some 
antilabor legislation when he said “you 
fellows.” 

I feel confident I can assure the ma- 
jority leader we Republicans will not 
have any part in punitive legislation but 
are desirous of constructive revisions of 
the law. 

Who did the majority leader have in 
mind when he said “some others”? This 
House is composed of only two parties— 
Democrats and Republicans. Apparently 
the gentleman has fears as to what some 
of the Members on his side of the aisle 
might do. 

Does the majority leader and the 
chairman of the subcommittee fear the 
Democrats will support what he calls 
antilabor legislation? Is that why no 
hearings will be held on amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley Act? 

The Democrats are in the majority in 
this House and the Democrats are in the 
majority on the Labor Committee and 
on its Subcommittee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations. 

I would like to call to your attention 
to the fact that the four Democratic 
members of this subcommittee, under the 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS] and his col- 
leagues the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Wier], the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. HoLLAND], and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TELLER], all of 
whom unanimously voted against hold- 
ing hearings in the field of management 
relations, are among the 80 Democratic 
Members of Congress who signed the 
manifesto under the heading of Proposed 
Program for the Democrats in the House 
of Representatives, 85th Congress, which 
is found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
January 30, 1957. 

That manifesto said: 

We favor the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and its replacement by labor-relations legis- 
lation that is favorable to labor, to manage- 
ment, and to the public. 


Now I ask you how inconsistent can 
you be and what can be the motives of 
these Members? Labor itself in many 
instances has come out in favor of revi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act. I know 
in many of the political campaigrs of 
the past the Taft-Hartley Act has been 
an issue and yet the Democrats who are 
in control and who have been in control 
of the United States Congress for every 
year except 2 years since its enactment 
have done nothing. They have taken 
no steps whatsoever to revise this piece 
of legislation. 

Just a few weeks ago members of the 
building trades and labor unions were 
in Washington and many of them vis- 
ited our offices. They visited me. Sev- 
eral of the provisions that they were in- 
terested in had to do with revising cer- 
tain provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
most of which have the support of this 
administration and have been proposed 
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by the President of the United States. 
I asked those that came into my office 
why they do not go to the committee 
and request that hearings be held so that 
the provisions in which they are inter- 
ested can be made a part of the law. 

Apparently these men were aware of 
the doubletalk engaged in by our col- 
leagues on the Democratic side who out 
of one corner of their mouths pretend 
to be the great friend of the laboring 
man and out of the other vote to thwart 
consideration of this labor legislation 
we are discussing. 

Certainly it is no secret to the gentle- 
men on the Democratic side that these 
labor groups have been calling for action 
on the Taft-Hartley bill. These very 
building trades people who visited us 
were here in the interest of legislation. 

This AFL-CIO group wants the Taft- 
Hartley Act amended. The Democratic 
members of this subcommittee have 
blocked any possible attempt to consider 
any amendments to this act. 

I certainly feel that the Democratic 
Party has a great deal of explaining to 
do. Certainly they should advise the 
American people as to the reasons for 
the actions that have been taken by this 
subcommittee and also issue a state- 
ment as to when we can expect some 
action in this field which they have 
themselves stated is worthy and desery- 
ing of some action. I believe one thing 
that we must call to the attention of the 
American people is the fact that the 
Democratic Party controls the House of 
Representatives and controls the Senate 
of the United States, therefore, it is 
their responsibility in this field if any 
action is going to be taken. 

We Republicans stand ready to do 
what we can to assist in sensible and 
reasonable revisions of this act, but we 
must and feel compelled to state that 
the record should be crystal clear, that 
the Democrats are not interested in 
revisions of this act, but interested in 
merely playing politics with it. Cer- 
tainly the laboring man of this country 
deserves more than that. Lipservice is 
not enough. 


The Mackinac Bridge Greatest in the 
World—Its Existence Pays Lasting 
Tribute to the Initiative and Determi- 
nation of Prentiss M. Brown and to 
the Understanding and Authoritative 
Action of Gov. G. Mennen Williams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
26, 27, and 28, the people of Michigan 
will observe what is perhaps the most 
important and significant event in the 
history of the Wolverine State—the ded- 

“ication of the Mackinac Bridge. There- 
fore, I think it is appropriate at this 
time that I tell you something of this 
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proud achievement in the long and 
glorious history of Michigan. 

The history of Michigan is marked by 
many important milestones and the ded- 
ication of the Mackinac Bridge is an- 
other major achievement of Michigan 
initiative and know-how. The dedica- 
tion of the Mackinac Bridge will bring 
to reality a dream that has been a part 
of Michigan history since the latter part 
of the 19th century. As far back as 
three generations ago the people of 
Michigan had varying opinions as to 
the possibility of having a tunnel or 
bridge at the Straits of Mackinac, which 
separate the 2 peninsulas of Michigan. 
Thomas T. Bates, editor-publisher of the 
Grand Traverse Herald, wrote in the 
early winter of 1884, that “if there is 
to be a great through route from east to 
west through Michigan there must be a 
sure and permanent crossing at the 
straits.” Mr. Bates’ comments were ac- 
curate in stating the difficult problem of 
any proposed bridge af the Mackinac 
Straits: Will the business to be done 
warrant the expenditure of a large sum 
of money required in the building of 
such a bridge or tunnel across the 
straits? History has proved conclusively 
since that time that the commercial busi- 
ness done in the area warrants the 
building of such a project. 

From 1884 to 1920, the idea of a con- 
necting link at the straits cropped up in 
many places, and in 1920, an article in 
the magazine American Highways, by 
Horatio Earle, Michigan’s first highway 
commissioner, created more than a pass- 
ing interest. He suggested a floating 
tunnel at the Straits of Mackinac and 
invited comments on this proposal. 
Nothing came of this idea, but in re- 
sponse to the growing demand for better 
straits crossing facilities, Governor Alex 
J. Groesbeck urged the legislature in 1923 
to establish a ferry system across the 
straits. This was accomplished and in 
1928 the highway department published 
a report stating that a bridge directly 
across the straits costing about $30 mil- 
lion would be feasible as a private toll 
facility. Although some steps were taken 
to carry out this proposal, they were not 
completed, and the project was aban- 
doned. 

With the advent of the depression and 
the availability of work project funds 
from the Federal Government, and the 
urging of Gov. William A. Comstock, the 
Michigan Legislature in 1934 created the 
Mackinac Straits Bridge Authority, to 
investigate the feasibility of a bridge 
across the straits, the issuance and sale 
of bonds, the building of the bridge and 
the fixing and collecting of tolls. The 
Authority began negotiations for the 
construction of a bridge, but due to vari- 
ous objections and difficulties encoun- 
tered, and the outbreak of World War H, 
the legislature abolished the authority in 
1947. Soon after plans for a new dock 
to shorten the ferry sailing time were 
drafted a large new ferry was con- 
structed and it was expected that these 
measures would take care of the fore- 
seeable demands for straits crossing 
service. 

_But others saw the situation quite 
differently and in 1948 Governor Wil- 
liams in his campaign promised action. 
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He created the Inter-Peninsula Com- 
munications Commission. One of the 
functions of this commission, headed by 
the chairman of the Michigan Public 
Service Commission, John H. McCarthy, 
was to explore the possibility of a con- 
necting link at the straits. Soon after 
W. Stewart Woodfill, president of the 
Grand Hotel on Mackinac Island, in- 
terested a group of leading businessmen 
from all parts of Michigan to join him 
in forming the Mackinac Bridge Citizens 
Committee. The immediate objective of 
the committee was to secure creation of 
another Mackinac Bridge Authority to 
finance and build a bridge at the straits 
after completely studying and investi- 
gating the feasibility of such a project. 

The efforts of both these groups, along 
with the constant support and urging 
of Governor Williams, brought partial 
results in 1950, when the legislature 
created the Mackinac Bridge Authority, 
limited, however, to studies of feasibility 
with no power to finance or build. Gov- 
ernor Williams appointed 6 of the 7-man 
commission, to serve without compensa- 
tion, and the State highway commis- 
sioner was named as a member of the 
commission in the legislation creating 
the authority. The members named to 
the authority were the late Fred M. 
Zeder, the late Charles T. Fischer, Jr., 
George A. Osborn, Murray D. Van Wag- 
oner, William J. Cochran, State High- 
way Commissioner Charles M. Ziegler, 
and Prentiss M. Brown who was elected 
chairman, 

Public Act No. 21 of the Public Acts 
of 1950, creating the authority, care- 
fully spelled out its functions. First, 
the authority was to determine the 
physical feasibility of such a bridge. To 
obtain the answers to such questions the 
authority consulted with a board of 3 
of the world’s greatest long-span bridge 
authorities. These experts were selected 
upon the recommendation of the dean 
of engineering, University of Michigan. 
The three top men on Dean Crawford's 
list were O. H. Ammann, D. B. Steinman, 
and Glenn B. Woodruff. They accepted 
the commission to advise the authority 
and, in July 1950, came to the straits to 
study the feasibility of a bridge and the 
probable cost. The authority also en- 
tered into agreement with a traffic engi- 
neering firm to predict the traffic on the 
proposed bridge and to determine the 
amount of traffic that such a bridge 
would service. 

On January 10, 1951, the authority re- 
ceived the preliminary report from the 
engineer group and the traffic analysts. 
Messrs. Ammann, Steinman, and Wood- 
ruff reported in effect that a bridge could 
be built connecting Michigan’s 2 penin- 
sulas along the straight route from 
Mackinaw City north and utilizing the 
causeway built in 1941, and that such a 
bridge would withstand all the physical 
forces in the area, that additional bor-. 
ings would be required before the precise 
location of each foundation could be de- 
termined, and that such a structure was 
estimated to cost $76,300,000. 

The authority also retained the serv- 
ices of two expert consulting geologists. 
It has been alleged that there were huge 
caverns in and under the rock on which 
the foundations would be placed and 
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consequently any proposed structure 
would be in jeopardy because the weight 
of the foundations would cause the cav- 
erns to collapse, thus causing any bridge 
built to also collapse. The consulting 
geologists studied the problem and filed 
a report stating that the so-called cav- 
erns had collapsed thousands of years 
ago and had consolidated into rock. The 
traffic analysts reported that such a 
structure could be financed by selling 
bonds, the interest and principal on 
which would be paid for out of tolls 
based on those charged for crossing by 
ferry. It was estimated that such 
financing would cost about $11 million 
thereby requiring a total sale of $87 
million worth of bonds. 

The authority promptly filed the re- 
ports with the legislature but did not 
recommend additional legislation at that 
time, as it was impossible to obtain steel 
due to the Korean war. However, the 
authority was granted an additional 
$75,000 to proceed with its investigation 
on the proposed bridge, particularly in 
connection with the bearing qualities 
of the rock on which the foundations 
would rest. Load-bearing tests were 
carried out and it was concluded from 
these tests that the weakest of all the 
rock formations at the straits would 
support four times the full load placed 
on it by the bridge foundations. 

By late 1951 the shortage of steel had 
eased sufficiently enough for the bridge 
authority to proceed. Two bills con- 
cerning the building of a bridge were 
drafted and presented to the legislature 
for consideration. One bill appropriated 
$2 million out of highway funds for the 
purpose of engaging engineers to draw 
the final plans for the structure. The 
bill gave no right to finance or build, 
only the right to obtain plans for the 
proposed structure. The second bill 
covered all the powers necessary for the 
financing and construction of the bridge. 
The legislature refused to use highway 
funds for the bridge plans so the next 
task was to persuade the members to 
authorize the authority to proceed with 
financing and construction without a 
substantial appropriation. The author- 
ity’s case was presented to the legisla- 
ture by Prentiss M. Brown, of whom 
more will be said later. After several 
months of study and floor discussion the 
legislature passed the bill by more than 
a two-thirds majority in both houses. 
It was then signed by Governor Williams 
as public act No. 214 of the Public Acts 
of 1952. 

The bridge authority immediately filed 
application with the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation in order that that 
agency might purchase bonds to be is- 
sued by the authority. At the same time 
the RFC was investigating the applica- 
tion, the traffic at the straits was in- 
creasing at a rate far greater than that 
predicted by the traffic analysts. In- 
stead of a 6-percent increase a year in 
1951 and 1952, as predicted by the an- 
alysts, the trend was better than 15 per- 
cent a year. This encouraging factor 
made private investment bond bankers 
to become increasingly interested in the 
project. There had always been a 
strong feeling among the members of 
the authority for the bridge project to 
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stand on its own, without any Federal 
funds. r 

In November 1952 the authority en- 
tered into agreement with a leading 
New York revenue bond underwriter to 
manage the bridge financing; it also se- 
lected D. B. Steinman as the designing 
engineer and recommended Glen B. 
Woodruff as his consultant. All nec- 
essary legal and financial documents 
were prepared by the authority and it 
was ready to market its bonds in March 
1953. At the time the money market 
was tight and it was unable to absorb the 
$96 million bridge revenue bond issue 
and financing was temporarily post- 
poned. 

Members of the authority and others 
had pointed out to the traffic engineers 
that the ferry operation was suffering 
heavy operational losses, reaching well 
over half a million dollars annually, 
without consideration of the interest or 
depreciation of the docks or ships. Con- 
sequently, the financial adviser recom- 
mended that the legislature appropriate 
a similar amount annually to pay the 
cost of operating and maintaining the 
bridge. This would make the sale of 
bonds more attractive since all revenues 
produced by the structure would be 
available for the payment of interest and 
liquidation of the bonds. In May 1953 
an act was passed appropriating $417,000 
a year for that purpose if and when the 
structure was opened for traffic. The 
legislature put a time limit on this offer 
providing that unless the bonds were 
sold by December 31, 1953, the $417,000 
would be withdrawn. 

The next few months saw the encour- 
aging development of various insurance 
companies and investment banks becom- 
ing interested in the project. Mr. James 
S. Abrams, a New York investment bank- 
er with Allen & Co., proposed a novel 
plan for financing the project. He pro- 
posed two series of bonds with first and 
second liens on the revenues. Various 
objections were raised as to the author- 
ity’s proposals for obtaining revenue, but 
all difficulties were finally settled and on 
December 17, 1953, in Governor Wil- 
liams’ office in the State capitol, bids 
were accepted on the sale of the author- 
ity’s $79,800,000 worth of class A 4-per- 
cent bonds and $20 million worth of class 
B 5%-percent bonds. One bid was re- 
ceived from the financial advisers com- 
prised of Allen & Co., Eastman Dillon- 
Union Securities, Stifel-Nicolaus, and A. 
C. Allyn & Co., Inc. The authority met 
immediately and adopted a resolution 
approving the sale of the bonds. 

The next problem facing the authority 
was the distribution of the bonds by the 
four underwriter partners. By Thurs- 
day, January 7, 1954, only $35 million 
worth of bonds had been committed. 
Soon after, the New York Life Insurance 
Co. had agreed to purchase $10 million 
worth of bonds, thus assuring the success 
of the sale. On February 17, 1954, the 
authority met with the underwriters and 
received a check from Joseph King, pres- 
ident of the Union Securities Corp., for 
$96,400,033.33. On the same day the au- 
thority’s contractors were given the go- 
ahead with construction. Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott Corp. had the contract to 
build 33 marine foundations for a lump 
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sum of $25,735,600. The contract for 
the superstructure with the American 
Bridge Division of the United States 
Ser Co. was in the amount of $44,532,- 

The bridge is completed now and it is 
truly the greatest bridge in the world. 
It is by far the longest suspension bridge 
from cable anchorage to cable anchor- 
age, 8,614 feet, exceeding the next in size 
by 2,164 feet. The main foundations are 
in deep and often turbulent waters. 
From the west and northwest, seas gen- 
erated by over 120 miles of clear sweep 
in high winds dash 40 feet up the towers. 
Foundations go down 200 feet, and the 
towers rise 750 feet from bedrock—552 
feet from the water surface as high as 
Michigan's tallest building. The entire 
project is just 44 feet more than 5 miles 
and built without any Federal funds or 
assistance. 

What will the bridge do? It will re- 
duce the crossing time, including wait- 
ing time, from an average of 144 hours 
in winter to 24% hours during the sum- 
mer, to just 10 minutes. The capacity 
of the bridge is 6,000 cars per hour com- 
pared with 462 cars per hour on the 
State ferry system. By eliminating as 
many as a hundred crossings during a 
24-hour period, it will eliminate the dan- 
ger of marine collision between north- 
going and south-going ferries and the 
scores of great ore, grain, and coal ships 
which steam from east to west. The 
economic effect on Michigan will be tre- 
mendous; but, most important of all, it 
will join the two peninsulas. 

Before closing this story of the Macki- 
nac Bridge I think it is only fitting that 
I pay tribute to the men that made it 
possible. The contractors, the engi- 
neers, the courageous high-bridge work- 
ers and the deep-foundation men, the 
workers, the legislature, the Governor, 
and the members of the authority that 
made this Michigan dream a reality. 
But I think special mention should be 
made of one man who has lived with 
this dream since his boyhood days in 
Mackinac County: Prentiss M. Brown, 
chairman of the Mackinac Bridge Au- 
thority. It has been my privilege to 
know and be closely associated with 
Prentiss Brown for many years. He has 
had a long and distinguished career of 
public service, and his work on the 
Mackinac Bridge Authority is a fitting 
climax to his dedicated service to the 
people of Michigan. 

Born on June 18, 1889, in St. Ignace, 
Mackinac County, Mich., where his fa- 
ther James J. Brown was prosecuting 
attorney, Prentiss attended the public 
schools in Michigan and attended the 
University of Illinois at Urbana. He was 
graduated from Albion College, Michi- 
gan, in 1911, and served as the secretary 
to the dean of the University of Illinois 
for 2 years while studying law. He was 
admitted to the Michigan Bar in 1914 
and commenced practicing in St. Ignace. 
He became prosecuting attorney of 
Mackinac County in 1914 and served in 
this capacity until 1926. From 1916 to 
1928 he also served as city attorney for 
St. Ignace, Mich. He was chairman of 
the Democratic conventions in 1924, 1932, 
1934, 1936, 1938, and 1940. He was 
elected to the House of Representatives 
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and served in the 73d and 74th Con- 
gresses until his resignation on Novem- 
ber 18, 1936, when he was elected to the 
United States Senate for a term begin- 
ning January 3, 1937, to January 3, 1943. 
He served as Administrator of the Office 
of Price Administration from January 
1943 to November of the same year. He 
has recently retired as chairman of the 
board of the Detroit Edison Co., but 
remains active as a director, He also 
serves as chairman of the Mackinac 
Bridge Authority. 

A Michigan legislator with a gift of 
metaphor said when the bill was passed 
to bring the Mackinac Bridge into re- 
ality: “The north and south of the State 
have long been engaged; now they have 
a wedding ring.” Such being the case, 
there is every reason to refer to Prentiss 
M. Brown as a member of the wedding. 
Already the people of Michigan refer to 
this distinguished public servant as “Mr. 
Bridge.” This is certainly a fitting trib- 
ute to a man who has done so much to 
make this Michigan dream a reality and 
to bring to Michigan “the greatest bridge 
in the world.” This too is a fitting and 
lasting monument to the people of Michi- 
gan and it will stand forever dramatiz- 
ing Michigan’s determination and initia- 
tive, as exemplified by Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams to accept the challenge, to 
tackle a job some thought impossible, 
and get it done. 


Action for Our Older People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to have the privilege of addressing a 
few remarks to you and to my colleagues 
on behalf of our 15 million older citizens 
and on behalf of the additional 15 mil- 
lion who will become senior citizens dur- 
ing the next 10 years. These 30 million 
people, 55 years of age and over, repre- 
sent almost one-fifth of our total popu- 
lation. In a quite real sense, they repre- 
sent a new generation of Americans. 
Most of them are alive today because of 
the remarkable increase in our life ex- 
pectancy during the first half of the 
century; because of more and better 
food and nutrition; because of better 
living conditions; and because of the 
control of infectious diseases through 
the discovery of antibiotics and improved 
public-health practices. 

In 1900, there were fewer than 8 mil- 
lion of these people in our population. 
Today there are 30 million. In 1970, 
there will be 40 million and we shall be 
among them. By the year 2000, there 
will be 60 million and they are alive 
today. They will include our children 
and grandchildren the youngest of whom 
are already 13 years of age. It is for 
our older people today, for our own gen- 
eration tomorrow, and for our children 
only a relatively few years from now 
that I am concerned. 
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Longer life for millions of our citizens, 
for nearly all of us, is a great achieve- 
ment. It means that we are receiving 
the dividends from the investments we 
have made in scientific agriculture; in 
better housing; in improved working 
conditions; in sanitary methods of han- 
dling food, water, and wastes; and in 
medical research. Yet, you know and I 
know that hundreds of thousands of 
our older citizens are wondering whether 
adding 20 years or more to their lives 
has been a good thing. These are the 
older people today, your constituents 
and mine, who are trying to exist on in- 
comes below the level of decency; who 
are struggling against the handicaps of 
long-term, chronic disease; who are liv- 
ing in slums; and who are wasting away 
their years in boredom, inactivity, and 
isolation. This is the future which those 
in middle age, which many of us, and 
which our children must anticipate un- 
less we are willing to create conditions 
which will make the added years of life 
healthy, comfortable, useful, and satis- 
fying. We, here, have a responsibility 
not only to provide for those who are 
old now but also to leave a heritage of 
decency and self-respect to the genera- 
tions which are following closely behind 
us. I am sure we all want them to feel 
that we have been farsighted and wise. 

Mr. Speaker, during the first week of 
this session, I introduced a bill, H. R. 
9822, designed to get action on behalf of 
our older people. It provides that the 
President shall call a White House Con- 
ference on Aging not later than 1960 
to be preceded by conferences in every 
one of the 54 States and Territories. If 
we act favorably upon this bill, every 
State will be stimulated to take cogni- 
zance of the needs of its older citizens, to 
develop specific blueprints for programs, 
and to get things moving. When I in- 
troduced H. R. 9822, I said there had 
been a great deal of talk about aging 
and that what we need now is action. I 
am convinced that this is an effective way 
to get it. When blueprints and recom- 
mendations have been forged out in the 
communities and States, they can be 
brought together in a White House Con- 
ference and shaped into a comprehensive 
program for the guidance of the whole 
Nation, 

The response to this bill has given 
clear evidence of the readiness for ac- 
tion. I have received over 100 letters 
from my own constituents and from 26 
other States from coast to coast urging 
that we recognize the plight of our older 
citizens and that we do something about 
it. Many of these letters have come 
from State officials and from profes- 
sional and informed lay people who see 
the need and who are impatient for 
progressive leadership. Many have come 
from older people themselves who are 
desperately struggling to make ends 
meet, to find decent places to live, to 
obtain medical care, and to find some 
sort of meaningful activity out of their 
meager resources. In view of all of the 
favorable response, and I may add that 
I have had no unfavorable response from 
the country, I am confident that if we 
provide the proper stimulus now we shall 
earn the gratitude of millions of our 
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older citizens and of their children, too, 
and then we shall feel greatly rewarded. 

At the time I introduced H. R. 9822, 
Mr. Speaker, I spoke rather extendedly 
about the sorry circumstances under 
which many of our older people are try- 
ing to get along. I shall not ask your 
indulgence to permit me to repeat. We 
all read our mail and we know what the 
circumstances are. We know, too, that 
the Congress has supported the develop- 
ment of a number of programs aimed at 
helping older people enjoy fuller and 
better lives. We have provided the pro- 
grams in social security, in medical re- 
search and in provision of medical fa- 
cilities, in rehabilitation, for the care of 
older veterans, for helping older 
workers find employment, and at long 
last, we are beginning to do something 
about decent housing for older people. 
That these efforts are still insufficient is 
evidenced by the fact that there are 
more than 600 bills dealing with some 
aspect of aging before the Congress right 
now. Each year we are making some 
advances, though I must say that most 
of them are made over the protest of 
the present administration. 

We must give careful consideration to 
all of these proposals but we must also 
give attention to encouraging and help- 
ing the States and their communities to 
move forward too, for it is they who 
have direct responsibility in these mat- 
ters. The programs in welfare, in 
health, rehabilitation, employment, and 
housing are carried on, of course, by the 
States and counties and cities with the 
aid of funds provided by the Congress 
and with guidance from the Federal 
agencies, 

Many of the States are trying to go 
beyond the basic requirements of these 
programs and to develop better and 
more comprehensive services for their 
older people. I am told that 31 or 32 of 
the States have created official councils 
or commissions on aging and have in- 
structed them to come up with tangible 
proposals for action. As chairman of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee which 
is concerned with employment, health, 
rehabilitation, hospital construction, and 
other matters pertaining to older people, 
I have been able to observe the whole 
thing quite closely. I am forced to re- 
port, with a good deal of regret, that not 
more than a handful—perhaps four or 
five of the States, are making significant 
progress on anything like the scale re- 
quired by the rate at which the older 
population is increasing. And I must 
also add that a full one-third of the 
States have taken almost no action at all. 

My conclusion is, Mr. Speaker, that a 
majority of the States do recognize the 
need for action but that somehow they 
lack the stimulus and the know-how to 
proceed. The administration is failing 
badly, as I shall indicate. It has been 
trying to get by on smooth and soothing 
language without taking any significant 
action at all. Hence, I believe it is we 
here, in the Congress of the United 
States, who must provide the example 
and the encouragement and who must 
make it possible for all of the States to 
obtain the guidance and assistance they 
need. 
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It is for this reason and after careful 
study that I introduced my bill, H. R. 
9822. The purpose of this bill is to 
stimulate and assist the States to make 
precise inventories of the needs of their 
older citizens, to develop detailed plans 
for the programs they believe to be re- 
quired, and to move into action. Spe- 
cifically, H. R. 9822 calls for making 
grants to the States which they would 
use for conducting necessary studies and 
surveys, for holding meetings and con- 
ferences to develop action blueprints, 
for encouraging development of pro- 
grams, and for sending representatives 
to a national White House Conference. 

Mr. Speaker, grants-in-aid to the 
States to encourage and assist them 
represent a proven method of getting 
widespread benefits to the people. For 
more than a century we have supported 
State programs in agricultural research 
and education, and for many years we 
have provided funds to support pro- 
grams in public health, vocational edu- 
cation, rehabilitation, employment, wel- 
fare, construction of hospitals, housing 
for low-income people, public roads, and 
in other areas. I am sure you and our 
colleagues will agree with me when I say 
that in virtually every case the results 
have been highly successful and gener- 
ally satisfactory to all concerned. The 
established pattern of Federal-State 
partnership in promoting the general 
welfare of our people has clearly dem- 
onstrated its worth. 

Moreover, this pattern has received 
the support of many students and others 
whom we might have expected to be its 
severest critics. Shortly after he came 
into office, the President appointed a 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions—Kestnbaum Commission—and di- 
rected it to make an evaluation of 
these programs. The Commission came 
readily to the conclusion that grants- 
in-aid to the States are one of the most 
effective devices we have discovered for 
extending services and facilities, for rais- 
ing standards of performance, and for 
adding to the general well-being of all 
the people. It is precisely these things 
that we are now trying to accomplish for 
our older citizens, 

Approximately a month ago, the 
Rockefeller brothers fund published a re- 
port entitled “The Challenge to Amer- 
ica: Its Economic and Social Aspects.” 
Signed by more than 40 of the country’s 
top business and industrial leaders, this 
report recommended that present pro- 
grams for social insurance, welfare, 
health, and hospital construction, educa- 
tion, and for similar purposes should be 
increased by at least 50 percent by the 
year 1967. The group specifically recom- 
mended continuation and improvement 
of current programs for older people. 

We have also had opportunity to ob- 
serve the effects of another program 
similar to the one I am proposing. I 
refer to the White House Conference on 
Education held in 1955 which was pre- 
ceded by conferences in the several 
States. I believe everyone is agreed that 
these conferences awakened millions of 
people to the needs of their schools and 
that they resulted in the development 
of sound conclusions concerning such 
things as the need for classrooms and 
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equipment, improvement of teacher 
preparation and salaries, and selection of 
students for advanced training. I be- 
lieve that we were beginning to see prog- 
ress in attacking these problems when 
Sputnik I was launched and made a still 
greater impact. Perhaps Sputnik III will 
jolt us into realizing that we must learn 
to take advantage of the experience and 
wisdom of the many of our older people 
who retain the capacities for leadership 
and technical contributions. 

I believe that holding a White House 
Conference on Aging would give us large 
returns for a small expenditure. The 
first National Conference on Aging, held 
in 1950, made most of the country aware 
of the problems of our growing numbers 
of older people and stimulated a good 
many people and organizations to action. 
Another national conference coming 
after the States have completed their 
studies and plans would have even more 
marked effect in moving the whole field 
forward. This has certainly been true 
of the White House Conferences on Chil- 
dren and Youth which have been con- 
ducted by the Children’s Bureau every 10 
years since 1909. 

Mr. Speaker, I should also like to see 
more action on the part of the Federal 
Government and particularly on the 
part of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The separate pro- 
grams in social security, health, and so 
forth are fine and I believe the Depart- 
ment wisely recognized the need for an 
overall coordinating unit in aging when 
it set up the special staff on aging to 
study the development of the field, to 
make program suggestions, to coordinate 
the work of the Department with that 
of other national organizations, to assist 
States and communities in making 
studies and planning programs, and to 
provide a national clearinghouse of in- 
formation. This unit is much smaller 
than I have felt it should be but its work 
has been of great value. I have urged 
in the appropriation hearings that the 
staff be increased but the Department 
has shown a singular obtuseness toward 
my suggestion. 

Two or three weeks ago, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Congressman 
Wrer] held a series of hearings on 17 or 
18 bills, mine included, all designed to 
get more for our older people. Knowing 
of my interest, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota, [Mr. Wrer] kindly invited me to 
participate in these hearings. 

I must say that the approach of the 
executive agencies has been consistently 
negative to all proposals. The Assistant 
Secretary of Labor testified on behalf of 
his Department and on behalf of the 
Federal Council on Aging. An Assistant 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, appeared for his Depart- 
ment. Both were in full agreement with 
the need for more coordination of Fed- 
eral programs. Both agreed that a 
proper role of the Federal agencies is to 
encourage, assist, and provide consulta- 
tion services to the States. Both agreed 
that they should be doing more of all of 
these things. During the questioning, it 
was stated that the Special Staff on 
Aging cannot begin to meet all of the re- 
quests for help that come to it. Yet, Mr. 
Speaker, in spite of all this, the repre- 
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sentatives from the Departments of La- 
bor and Health, Education, and Welfare 
insisted that they do not need additional 
staff to perform these functions. 

The Assistant to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare also ex- 
pressed the fear that if the Special Staff 
on Aging were enlarged it would develop 
programs of its own in competition with 
those of the constituent agencies within 
the Department. Mr. Speaker, I think 
this is absurd. I think they have de- 
layed long enough. I believe the Special 
Staff on Aging should not only have been 
permitted to develop a program several 
years ago; I believe it should have been 
required to do so. I should like to see 
the Special Staff on Aging develop ade- 
quate facilities for providing consulta- 
tion to the States, assisting them in sur- 
veys and planning, developing program 
aids, stimulating research, and keeping 
systematic track of the progress we are 
making in this field. 

We have had this kind of service in 
Rhode Island from the Special Staff on 
Aging and it has been useful. Governor 
Roberts and the legislature have already 
acted upon some of the recommendations 
that were made and so have several other 
agencies and organizations. There are 
other States that want similar services 
and cannot get them because this staff 
is too small. Most of the older people 
alive today will be dead long before the 
service is provided at the rate the pres- 
ent administration is moving. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to see the 
Special Staff on Aging in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare be- 
come the primary source of information 
for all of the States, communities, and 
organizations which need and want help. 
I know that it has the know-how to do 
it. I should like to see it given responsi- 
bility for organizing the White House 
Conference on Aging which I have pro- 
posed. The predecessor to the special 
staff organized the first National Con- 
ference on Aging and did a good job. It 
brought the other Federal departments 
and agencies into the planning; it 
brought 800 people to Washington for 
the conference; and it produced a report, 
Man and His Years, which served as a 
guide to the whole country until it be- 
came outdated. My bill provides for ad- 
ministration of the provisions of H. R. 
9822 by the Special Staff on Aging with- 
in the Office of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare because I be- 
lieve that staff can do it. 

Representatives of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare have 
said that the Special Staff on Aging can 
be augmented by borrowing personnel 
from the constituent agencies of the De- 
partment and from other Federal agen- 
cies when it needs help. Mr. Speaker, 
we went into a similar matter when we 
were considering the budget of the 
Children’s Bureau this year. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is making plans for the 
1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth and has requested 
considerably more money than it spent 
on the 1950 conference. When we in- 
quired about this, we were told that in 
1950 the Children’s Bureau did borrow 
personnel from other agencies but that 
it did not work. The Commissioner of 
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Social Security Administration explained 
very carefully that the other agencies 
have their own programs, that they 
have no more staff than they need, that 
they are unwilling to loan personnel, and 
that the 1960 White House Conference 
would have to have a staff of its own. 
This seemed to be a reasonable position 
and we approved the request. Presum- 
ably the request had the prior approval 
of the Office of the Secretary and of the 
Bureau of the Budget before it reached 
us. Therefore, I cannot understand the 
position of the Assistant to the Secretary. 
I cannot see why personnel should be 
any more available to assist the Special 
Staff on Aging on a continuing or peri- 
odic basis when they are not available to 
aid the Children’s Bureau in conducting, 
one, single project. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I believe we 
should have obtained at least a little 
action from the Department on this mat- 
ter but for the Bureau of the Budget. I 
know that, at times, the Department has 
requested small increases for the Special 
Staff on Aging, and that, in most in- 
stances, these have been turned down by 
the Bureau of the Budget. During our 
appropriation hearings in February, I 
repeatedly asked Secretary Folsom why 
he had not requested increases for the 
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food and drug program, vocational re- 
habilitation, medical research, for aging 
and for other useful programs. In al- 
most every instance, the Secretary ad- 
mitted that the Department was not a 
free agent, that it was working under 
orders from the administration and the 
Budget Bureau. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to discuss 
the Federal Council on Aging for a few 
moments. This is the interdepartmental 
group which the President set up 2 or 3 
years ago in a brief flurry of interest in 
older people. I have been interested in 
this council. I have read its reports. I 
have heard about its activities at the 
hearings. I believe it may well prove 
useful some day in coordinating the pro- 
grams in aging among the several Fed- 
eral agencies involved. I am sure they 
could use coordination. I believe it 
should produce some ideas for improving 
our programs for the aging, and I told 
them so at the hearings. However, so 
far, I have seen almost nothing of any 
tangible quality which has come from 
the Council during the years it has been 
in existence. 

Again I come to the conclusion that 
responsibility for specific programs and 
services clearly belongs within an estab- 
lished and continuing agency. The De- 
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partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare already has several major programs 
directed toward older people. This is 
where what little activity there is, on a 
broad basis, is now located and where it 
needs to be more adequately nourished. 
When they are willing to give the special 
staff on aging the personnel it needs, it 
can also provide even more effective 
services to the Federal Council. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I would like 
to say that since I introduced my bill, 
H. R. 9822, on January 8, there has been 
a net increase of 131,000 people in our 
population 65 years of age and over. 
Every day that passes more than 3,420 
people have the experience of joining the 
ranks of those for whom we propose ac- 
tion but to whom it must now seem a 
series of empty promises. 

I am convinced that your constituents 
and mine are sincere in their demands 
and that the Departments responsible 
for leadership have either failed to rec- 
ognize their role or have been unable to 
get budget approval for programs ade- 
quate to meet the needs. I am there- 
fore urging that we, the Congress, sub- 
stitute deeds for words and give favor- 
able consideration to H. R. 9822 which 
will become a blueprint for action—now. 

Thank you. 


- HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
- D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Luke 17: 5: And the apostles said unto 
the Lord, increase our faith. 

Eternal God, who art always sensitive 
and responsive to every human appeal, 
we are coming unto Thee with our 
prayers of intercession for the needy. 

We earnestly beseech Thee that we 
may not sin against the Lord by ceasing 
to pray for them. 

Bless all whose very thoughts flow in 
sadness and who know the bitterness 
of want and carry heavy burdens, aris- 
ing from the ills which make life so diffi- 
cult, 

Grant that those who walk in the shad- 
ow of doubt and despair, and whose 
sense of defeat often brings them to a 
standstill, may be inspired with a greater 
revelation and realization of Thy pres- 
ence, 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord, who was moved with compassion 
when he saw the multitude and went 
about uttering words of sympathy and 
ay and performing works of mercy. 

en. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 


the President approved and signed bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


On May 19, 1958: 

H. R. 2151. An act to provide for the tem- 
porary suspension of the import duties on 
certain coarse wool, and to provide addi- 
tional time for the Tariff Commission to 
review the customs tariff schedules; 

H. R. 3604. An act to amend section 831 of 
title 5 of the Canal Zone Code to make it a 
felony to injure or destroy works, property, 
or material of communication, power, light- 
ing, control, or signal lines, stations, or sys- 
tems, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7568. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1953 to provide that service in the grade 
of inspector and the grade of private in the 
Fire Department of the District of Columbia 
shall be deemed to be service in the same 
grade for the purpose of longevity increases; 
and 

H. R. 8544. An act to provide for the resto- 
ration to tribal ownership of all vacant and 
undisposed-of ceded lands on certain Indian 
reservations, and for other purposes. 

On May 20, 1958: 

H. R. 11470. An act to adjust the method 
of computing basic pay for officers and en- 
listed members of the uniformed services, 
to provide proficiency pay for enlisted mem- 
bers thereof, and for other purposes. 

On May 22, 1958: 

H. R. 7300. An act to amend section 15 of 
the District of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Act. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 9291. An act to define parts of cer- 
tain types of footwear. 


EXPLOSION OF AJAX MISSILES 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the devas- 
tating explosion of eight Ajax missiles 
at a Middletown, N. J., Nike site certainly 
calls for an immediate Congressional in- 
vestigation on the public safety factor 
relating to the handling of this device. 
Too many people in 23 cities—the major 
population areas of America—live too 
close to this weapon to. permit uncon- 
trolled hazard. 

The tragic horror in the unnecessary 
loss of nine lives is minute beside the 
calamity that might have occurred, It 
was only accidental that colossal loss 
of life did not result. 

At the time the Nikes were installed 
in my community and throughout the 
Nation, assurances were made that there 
would be no hazard to community life. 
Every community now has grave doubts 
that Nike may produce hazards which 
may exceed security advantages. Only 
a prompt investigation by civilian as 
well as military authorities can restore 
public confidence. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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REPORT ON MUTUAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 368) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the Thir- 
teenth Semiannual Report on the opera- 
tions of the Mutual Security Program for 
the period July 1 through December 31, 
1957. This report was prepared by the 
Department of State, the Department of 
Defense, and the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. 

Each element of the Mutual Security 
Program is essential to the security, the 
prosperity and the continued well-being 
of the United States. 

The best and least expensive way to 
counter the threat of Sino-Soviet mili- 
tary forces is to take part in the col- 
lective defense of the Free World. 
Collective strength, however, cannot be 
built out of individual weaknesses. All 
defense partners therefore must be 
strong. 

Most funds for mutual security are 
used to help create defense strength— 
by providing weapons and training to 
those who need them and cannot other- 
wise obtain them. They also provide 
economic resources which help some of 
our partners to maintain needed defense 
forces without being crushed by the eco- 
nomic burden involved. 

It is not enough, however, for the na- 
tions of the Free World to be strong in 
their defenses. Strength, security, and 
justice are needed in other areas: in 
business and economic affairs; in polit- 
ical and social institutions; in oppor- 
tunities for education; and in the 
growth of individuals in mind and spirit. 
Above all there must exist, in every 
country, a conviction held by the over- 
whelming majority of its citizens that 
hopes and desires for a decent life can 
be realized and fulfilled. 

This is the kind of world in which we 
want to live. This is the kind of world 
for which we are willing to work, through 
the Mutual Security Program and in 
other ways. 

This 6-month report shows how the 
United States—working in cooperation 
with many other nations at many dif- 
ferent jobs—is making a positive contri- 
bution to worldwide peace and progress. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, May 22, 1958. 


AMENDING AGRICULTURAL AD- 
JUSTMENT ACT OF 1938 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. 
R. 8490) to amend the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, with 
respect to rice-acreage allotments, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 11, strike out all after “fol- 
lows:” over to and including line 9 on page 
2 and insert “ ‘In determining the eligibility 
of any producer or farm for an allotment as 
an old producer or farm under the first sen- 
tence of this subsection or as a new producer 
or farm under the second sentence of this 
subsection, such producer or farm shall not 
be considered to have produced rice on any 
acreage which under subsection (c) (2) is 
either not to be taken into account in estab- 
lishing acreage allotments or is not to be 
credited to such producer.’ The amendment 
made by this section shall be applicable to 
the planting of rice in 1958 and subsequent 
years.” 

Page 2, after line 9, insert: 

“Sec. 2. (a) Section 353 (b) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is further amended— 

“(1) by inserting in the first proviso con- 
tained therein, before the words ‘the State 
acreage allotment’, the following: ‘part or 
all of’; 

“(2) by inserting at the end of such first 
proviso a colon and the following: ‘Provided 
jurther, That if the Secretary determines 
that part of the State acreage allotments 
shall be apportioned on the basis of past pro- 
duction of rice by the producer on the farm 
and part on the basis of the past production 
of rice on the farm, he shall divide the State 
into two administrative areas, to be desig- 
nated “producer administrative area,” and 
“farm administrative area,” respectively, 
which areas shall be separated by a natural 
barrier which would prevent each area from 
being readily accessible to rice producers in 
oné area for producing rice in the other area, 
and each such area shall be composed of 
whole counties’; and 

“(3) by adding at the end of such subsec- 
tion (b) (as it would be amended by the first 
section of this act) the following: ‘For pur- 
poses of this section in States which have 
been divided into administrative areas pur- 
suant to this subsection the term “State 
acreage allotment” shall be deemed to mean 
that part of the State acreage allotment ap- 
portioned to each administrative area and 
the word “State” shall be deemed to mean 
“administrative area”, wherever applicable.’ 

“(b) Section 353 (c) (1) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by inserting immediately following 
the colon, the following: ‘Provided, That if 
the State is divided into administrative areas 
pursuant to subsection (b) of this section 
the allotment for each administrative area 
shall be determined by apportioning the 
State acreage allotment among counties as 
provided in this subsection and totaling the 
allotments for the counties in such area:“. 

“(c) This section shall become effective for 
the 1958 and subsequent crops of rice: Pro- 
vided, That if any State is divided into ad- 
ministrative areas for 1958 pursuant to sec- 
tion 353 (b) of the act, as amended, acreage 
allotments heretofore established for farms 
in such areas shall be redetermined to the ex- 
tent required as a result of such division: 
Provided further, That the allotment hereto- 
fore established for any farm shall not be 
reduced as a result of such redetermination. 
The additional acreage, if any, required to 
provide such minimum allotments shall be 
in addition to the 1958 National and State 
acreage allotments.” 

Page 2, line 10, strike out “2” and insert 
924 

Page 3, line 11, strike out “3” and insert 
4.“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 


Texas? 
There was no objection. 
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The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, no quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 72] 

Abbitt Edmondson Multer 
Addonizio Elliott Mumma 
Alexander Engle Nimtz 
Anderson, Everett O'Neill 

Mont. Fallon Osmers 
Anfuso Farbstein Patterson 
Ashley Fino Philbin 
Ashmore Fogarty Pilcher 
Auchincloss Frazier Poage 
Avery Garmatz Powell 
Barden Gordon Prouty 
Barrett Granahan Radwan 
Bass, Tenn Grant Ray 
Baumhart Green, Pa Reece, Tenn. 
Beamer Gregory Rees, Kans. 
Betts Griffiths Rhodes, Ariz. 
Blatnik Gross Riley 
Boland Gubser Robeson, Va. 
Bolton Gwinn Robsion, Ky. 
Bosch Halleck Rodino 
Boykin Harris Rogers, Colo. 
Boyle Haskell Rogers, Mass. 
Bray Hays, Ark. Rogers, Tex. 
Breeding Healey y 
Brooks, La Herlong ak 
Broomfield Hillings Santangelo 
Buckley Hoeven und 
Burdick Holifield Scott, N. O. 
Bush ‘ull Scudder 
Byrnes, Wis. Hyde Seely-Brown 
Carnahan James Shelley 
Celler Jenkins Sheppard 
Christopher Judd Shuford 
Clark Kearney Siler 
Collier Keating Staggers 
Colmer Kelly, N.Y. Steed 
Cooley Keogh Taylor 
Coudert Kilburn Teague, Tex. 
Cunningham, Kilday Teller 

Iowa Kluezynski Thomas 
Curtin Knutson ‘Thompson, La. 
Curtis, Mo Krueger Thornberry 
Dague Lafore Trimble 
Dawson, Ill. Laird Udall 
Dawson, Utah Lane Van Pelt 
Dent Latham Van Zandt 
Denton Lennon Vursell 
Derounian Libonati Watts 
Devereux Loser Wharton 
Dies McCarthy Wigglesworth 
Diggs McGregor Williams, Miss. 
Dollinger May Willis 
Donohue Merrow Wilson, Calif, 
Dooley Miller, Calif. Withrow 
Dorn, N. Y. Moore Yates 
Dowdy Morano Zelenko 
Eberharter Morris 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 261 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


ADMISSION OF THE STATE OF 
ALASKA INTO THE UNION 
Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
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7999) to provide for the admission of the 
State of Alaska into the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 7999, with 
Mr. Mts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unan- 
imous-consent agreement of yesterday, 
further general debate on the bill will 
continue today and Monday, May 26, 
closing not later than 5 o’clock p. m. on 
said Monday, one-half of the time to be 
controlled by the gentieman from New 
York [Mr. O’Brien] and one-half of the 
time by the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. O'BRIEN]. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, under the agreement of yes- 
terday we divide the time equally, of 
course, between the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. MILLER] and myself, but 
there is a further agreement that each 
of us will divide our time between the op- 
ponents and the proponents of the bill. 

At this time I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska (Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer]. 

Mr.HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
sidering statehood for Alaska, very lit- 
tle is heard about the vital economic fac- 
tors which are cited by the opponents of 
statehood now for Alaska. 

A recent survey has shown the cost of 
living in Alaska to be from 21 percent to 
more than 50 percent higher than in 
Seattle, which is itself a city with a com- 
paratively high cost of living. Because 
of this cost the Federal Government 
grants its employees in Alaska a cost-of- 
living differential of about 25 percent in 
addition to their basic salaries or wages. 

One of the reasons for the high cost of 
living in Alaska is the seasonal nature of 
the work there. Practically all of the 
year-round activities of the wealth-pro- 
ducing industries are in the one pulp 
mill, some lumber mills, and the logging 
operations. The rest are seasonal indus- 
tries, working for only a few months, 
consisting of the fisheries, some trapping, 
the tourist business, and mining. Ac- 
tually, some 20,000 people leave Alaska 
every fall for lack of work. They come 
back in the spring, but they do not make 
their permanent residence there. 

Alaska with its 586,400 square miles 
has a population of only 208,000. Most 
people do not realize that of these 208,- 
000 some 80,000 are military men in the 
pay of Federal Government, and their 
dependents. In addition, there are an- 
other 15,000 Government Civil Service 
employees plus their dependents, and of 
the total also there about 35,000 people 
in Alaska who are Indians, Aleuts, and 
Eskimos, many of whom are on welfare 
relief, and 30,000 are schoolchildren. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
there was an average of 26,500 persons 
in private industry, and even of these 
6,715 were employed in contract con- 
struction, most of which was Govern- 
ment. Mining employed an average of 
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1,333, manufacturing 4,476, transporta- 
tion and utilities 3,955, wholesale and 
retail businesses 5,894, service industries 
2.732, and others unspecified 1,395. 
These are averages for the year. The 
peak employment was about 40,000 in 
private industry in the summer; low, 
somewhat less than 20,000 in winter. 

It has been estimated that the addi- 
tion costs of statehood may be as much 
as $14 million a year. 

With what is now being paid for Ter- 
ritorial government, it would amount to 
some $30 million to $35 million a year. 

These additional costs in part are for: 

Fish and Wildlife Administration, 
$2,500,000. 

Operation of courts, nearly $1 million 
a year, 

Support of schools now operated by 
the Alaskan Native Service, $2 million. 

Borough government, $150,000. 

Additional police system, $300,000, 

Care and custody of insane, $500,000. 

Roads, $7 million. 

Operation of Governor's office, legisla- 
tive expenses, and State buildings, 
$600,000. 

Uncle Sam spends in Alaska for non- 
military items every dollar that he gets 
from Alaska income and excise taxes, 
nearly $100 milliona year. Onthe whole 
the States are pouring into Alaska about 
$300 million more than they are taking 
out and this money is all reflected in 
Alaska’s present economy. 

Alaska’s biggest industry—and it is 
booming—is military defense. We do 
not know just what the Federal Govern- 
ment is spending on defense in Alaska, 
but it has more than 50,000 men sta- 
tioned here. It costs “Uncle” at least 
$400 a month a man. That is $240 mil- 
lion a year. Then he is spending from 
$50 million to $100 million a year on 
Army, Navy, and Air Force construction 
work, 

An estimated 65 to 70 percent of 
Alaska’s gross business depends for its 
existence on Federal money. Washing- 
ton officials or at least some of them 
realize that Alaska’s economy, tied up as 
it is with Federal spending is unable to 
support a State government at this time 
without extraordinary Federal help. 
Various bills in Congress in addition to 
the one before us would ease the load 
by millions of dollars—some estimate by 
as much as $9 million a year—if Alaska 
takes on the responsibilities of statehood 
now. 

Some Alaskans fear that if statehood 
were granted now Alaska would have to 
resort to some of Nevada’s revenue- 
attracting ventures, such as gambling 
and easy divorce laws. 

Alaska is the only State or Territory 
which has been unable to finance its un- 
employment-security payments and had 
to obtain a loan from the Federal Gov- 
ernment of $3 million in spite of assess- 
ments against workers as well as em- 
ployers to finance the unemployment 
payments. 

Higher taxes that the new State would 
have to impose to remain solvent, if it 
could, stifle initiative and discourage in- 
vestment in new enterprises. If new 
businesses cannot compete in Alaska on 
the same basis as in the States they will 
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not come. And if the Federal Govern- 
ment should reduce its military estab- 
lishments, or discontinue military con- 
struction, what would happen to Alaska’s 
economy? 

Mr. Chairman, what I have said so 
far has not been a speech that I have 
written for this purpose today, but is 
the reading of a letter to the editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor printed 
last year from a man named Emery F. 
Tobin. 

Emery F. Tobin is the editor and pub- 
lisher of the Alaskan Sportsman, in 
Ketchikan, Alaska. This gentleman 
speaks of the economics that face us in 
consideration of Alaskan statehood. 
That is the topic to which I wish to 
confine myself today. I have repeated 
his words, because they so intelligently 
put forth the conditions that exist in 
that land. 

As I have heard the debate and lis- 
tened time and time again to emotional 
appeals to the House to consider these 
worthy people in Alaska, it has occurred 
to me that we are not sitting here alone 
to consider the people in Alaska, but 
we are sitting here to consider justice 
and welfare for all Americans. If this 
proposition of statehood would not bene- 
fit all Americans, then we, on our respon- 
sibility as office holders, must reject. it. 

In the past few days we have gone 
through a series of troubles and disturb- 
ances, riots, and violence throughout 
many areas of the world. If one will but 
relate those situations to the economies 
of those nations, it is readily apparent 
that where there is economic destitution 
there is a breeding ground for trouble. 
Therefore, if this area concerning which 
we are deciding statehood today cannot 
support itself economically, then we as 
responsible Americans cannot create a 
situation in which it could result in grave 
consequences to the United States and 
its people in all of the 48 existing States. 

I would like to refer for a moment to 
what the report of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs has to say 
about this economic situation, what pros- 
pect is granted and given there for the 
kind of development which would have 
to occur if this area were to be self-sup- 
porting as an independent State. As the 
report indicates, we will have to give this 
and give that out of Federal lands and 
out of the Federal Treasury, and then 
70 percent of the seal monopoly revenues 
must be set over to the State treasury. 
Even these are inadequate to support the 
costs of statehood. Then the Pittman- 
Robertson Act and the Dingell-Johnson 
Act, are cited as helpful by stating the 
benefits of those acts will be increased to 
Alaska as a State and therefore will be 
of help. 

The Pittman-Robertson Act is an act 
that has to do with the restoration of 
wildlife and birds. The new State of 
Alaska would get no benefit from the 
Pittman-Robertson Act, even if the 
amounts were increased from the pres- 
ent $75,000 to $811,800, as the report 
says, for anything other than wildlife 
and bird restoration. 

The next item, the Dingell-Johnson 
Act, which is cited as one of the big 


things in the report, that act has to do 
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with the restoration of fish. At the 
present time they get $75,000 and under 
statehood they estimate they would re- 
ceive $241,300 a year. That increased 
money, spent to restore fish, is going to 
have practically no effect on the total 
overall economy of that area. As a 
consequence, there is left in that section 
of the report doubt in the minds of 
reasonable men as to whether the 
economy is capable of supporting state- 
hood. 

Now what other prospects are given 
in the report? Over on page 14, with 
respects to trying to anticipate the eco- 
nomic argument I am making today, 
they handle this business of military 
construction; and what does the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
say is going to happen when military 
construction ceases in Alaska? 

With respect to the problem which may 
arise if and when Federal construction ex- 
penditures are tapered off or discontinued, 
this situation may have to be faced boldly 
and courageously when the time comes, 


That sounds like a very good oration 
on the platform during a political cam- 
paign, but it does not mean very much 
when you are trying to make a good 
sound solid assumption as to whether 
these 160,000 people, spread over an 
area equal to one-fifth of the area of 
continental United States, can in fact 
support the burden of a State govern- 
ment, and can in fact maintain an eco- 
nomic area that would not be subject to 
the troubles that we find in every area 
of the world where the economy is not 
self-supporting and where the. people 
thereby suffer and thereby become a prey 
for troublemakers. 

In two places the most the committee 
could do in this session was to offer hope. 
They stated: 

It is hoped that if the major construction 
work comes to an end many of these people 
will turn their attention and energy toward 
developing the resources of the Territory. 


That is a hope, but what kind of a 
hope? It is not a fact; and, again, 
speaking of what happened after the 
gold rush days in Alaska when some of 
the people tried to build up the place 
they say: 

It is hoped this experience will be repeated 
when and if the present construction pro- 
gram comes to an end. 


It is not pleasant for me to stand up 
here and oppose this program of state- 
hood. Yesterday a poll was quoted 
which I took in my district, in which my 
people favored statehood for Alaska. A 
couple of our colleagues from New 
York, Mr. O'BRIEN for one, said: 
“Anybody who does not follow the 
polls is just taking a ‘Papa knows best’ 
attitude.” That is not the case. We 
have had this thing before our commit- 
tee for a long time; we have tried to get 
the facts, and I believe that if it were 
intended that this Government should 
be run by Mr. Gallup, the Constitution 
would have been so rewritten. But we 
come here as elected representatives of 
the people, taking an oath of office to 
uphold the Constitution, to try to deter- 
mine what the facts are and use our 
judgment and do that which is indeed 
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and truly and in the best interest of the 
United States of America and its people. 

So I happen on this issue to feel 
strongly. That is why I oppose, be- 
cause I do feel strongly that it would not 
be in the best interest of the United 
States of America and its people. 

There is a minority report on page 93 
of the committee report. It is my sep- 
arate report and - would like to read 
most of what it says because it is short 
and to the point. 

The report reads as follows: 


According to 1956 United States census 
population estimates, the population of 
Alaska is 161,000 of which approximately 
141,000 are adults. This does not include 
50,000 transitory military personnel in the 
Territory; they have no bearing on the 
statehood issue. 

The population of the Territory is far less 
than that of any of the 435 Congressional 
Districts in the existing 48 States. 

Under the circumstances, there simply 
does not exist in the Territory of Alaska the 
basic minimum number of people to warrant 
or support statehood rtatus. 

Although some States had no more popu- 
lation when admitted than Alaska today, the 
situations are not comparable due to reasons 
of geography, economic potentialities, and 
time in history. 


That is the conclusion of that short 


report. 
Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HOSMER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. There has been some 
question as to the population of Alaska. 
In estimating that population there is 
one method that has not been developed 
in the debates here, and that is that 
ordinarily in these Congressional Dis- 
tricts we find that the population of the 
district is between 2 and 2%4 times the 
total vote in an election. The total vote 
in that last territorial election in 1956 
in Alaska, Republicans and Democrats, 
was 28,266. Using a ratio of 2% to 1, 
the total population of Alaska would be 
in the neighborhood of between 70,000 
and 90,000 people. Is not that also a 
basis for estimating what the permanent 
population of Alaska would be? - 

Mr. HOSMER. I think that is ap- 
proximately correct, because according 
to Mr. Tobin’s letter to the editor there 
are some 30,000 schoolchildren and 35,- 
000 people of native origin out in the 
sealing areas and other very remote areas 
who probably would not take part in po- 
litical action. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Is it not 
also a fact that when these people turn 
out in some numbers to vote they are en- 
gaged in the election of a Delegate to 
Congress who has no vote? 

They do not elect a Governor. If we 
were to judge the population of New York 
State on the basis of some of our off-year 
elections, when we are actually electing 
officials with power, our population would 
be less than half of what we know it to 
be. 
Mr. HOSMER. I believe they elect the 
Territorial senators and members of 
their legislature, do they not? 
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Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr, 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further, one of the things that saddens 
me is that as the chairman of a rather 
obscure subcommittee in the Congress, 
the Committee on Territories, in actual 
fact I have more power over the affairs 
of the people of Alaska today than these 
so-called elected legislators. They have 
come to our committee and pleaded for 
things which a common council or board 
of supervisors would have authority over 
automatically back home. 

Mr. HOSMER. Well, I have not felt 
that the chairman of the subcommittee 
was that dictatorial in his running of 
the committee. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield. 

Mr. PILLION. Is it not true that un- 
der our laws the Territory of Alaska has 
full power over the management of the 
Territory of Alaska, with the minor ex- 
ception of the fishing rights and 1 or 2 
other minor exceptions? Other than 
that they have the same power, the same 
sovereignty, as that of any State Legis- 
lature, and that at no time in the history 
of this country has this Congress exer- 
cised its right to veto any act or any 
law passed by the Alaskan or Hawaiian 
Legislature. 

Mr. HOSMER. The gentleman cor- 
rectly states the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H. R. 7999, which provides 
for the admission of Alaska into the 
Union as a State. I believe this is a 
highly meritorious bill and should be 
overwhelmingly approved by the House 
of Representatives. 

I am firmly convinced that a citizenof 
the United States should have the right 
to vote for President every 4 years and 
should have the right to be represented 
by two Senators and a Congressman 
whether he lives in one of our present 
48 States or whether he lives in Alaska. 

The present population of Alaska ma- 
terially exceeds the population that many 
of our existing States had at the time 
these States were admitted into the 
Union. I am satisfied that the type of 
people now living in Alaska are fully 
qualified and competent and sufficiently 
mature to handle the responsibilities of 
statehood. It is in the very traditions of 
America that such citizens should be 
given the opportunity to participate in 
the deliberations of our Government 
through their chosen representatives. 
This can be accomplished by the passage 
of this bill and the granting of statehood 
to Alaska. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, for years 
‘Alaska statehood enthusiasts, in organ- 
izing support for their cause have 
pointed up that statehood would end the 
protection to United States-flag vessels 
in the Alaska trade. 

To be specific, Alaskan supporters of 
statehood look for a reduction in their 
freight costs by utilizing a combination 
of Canadian rail lines and foreign-flag 
ships to avoid the lawful preference in 
American waterborne domestic traffic 
given to nonsubsidized American vessels. 

As one who was in business and had 
experience and formerly shipped by the 
one American steamship common car- 
rier serving Alaska, I sympathize with 
complaints of Alaskans as to the high 
rates. Certainly transportation costs 
have contributed to the lack of develop- 
ment in the Territory. But I am sin- 
cere in saying that to me foreign-flag 
competition in the Alaska trade might 
well end in discontinuance of the present 
American line and then the hue and cry 
will be for the Federal Government to 
operate ships similar to the Government 
line to Panama. Or it could mean a 
Federal subsidy to the United States car- 
rier. Over the years 60 companies have 
entered this trade and have dropped out 
because of inadequate revenue in the 
trade. 

Those who have studied the transpor- 
tation problem objectively believe the 
high freight rates are due to seasonality 
and the handicap of one-way trade. 
There is little year-round tonnage for 
return voyages and I understand a tug 
and barge common-carrier operation gets 
what might be termed the bulk tonnage 
to certain areas, which cuts into the 
volume of what is loosely called the Se- 
attle monopoly. 

Actually, lack of volume is a major 
factor in high rates. Today if there was 
a profit incentive to pick up freight at 
Prince Rupert at the terminus of the 
Canadian National Railroad, American 
ships would stop and pick it up, and 
United States vessels occasionally do pick 
up a cargo at the port of New West- 
minster, a terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. 

A Fairbanks publisher recently com- 
plained his newsprint had to go down 
to Seattle from Powell River in British 
Columbia before being shipped north. 
Of course, American ships, northbound, 
pass Powell River, but do not stop be- 
cause of lack of sufficient tonnage, and 
I doubt very much if Canadian lines are 
interested in that tonnage or in any 
year-round service. 

There are valid arguments in support 
of statehood without echoing the old 
“whipping boy” charges against Seattle 
business and the Alaska Steamship Co. 
Alaska economy, dry as it is, will dry up 
completely if she must depend on Cana- 
dian or foreign carriers. In all fair- 
ness, the commercial feasibility, regu- 
lated freight rates, and the problem of 
transportation to small, isolated, widely 
scattered Alaska communities is a sub- 
ject Members of Congress, without a 
public hearing, are hardly qualified to 
discuss on this floor, as was the case last 
Wednesday. I feel the present require- 
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ment of the law for shipments to be made 
in American-flag vessels is properly a 
matter for Congressional committee 
study and consideration. But I know of 
no statistics or reports to substantiate 
the subject as an argument for Alaska 
statehood, 

On this general subject I might men- 
tion that only Friday of last week I re- 
ceived a letter from the maritime trades 
department, AFL-CIO, of Portland, Oreg. 
This department represents the Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific, Marine Cooks and 
Stewards, Inland Boatman’s Union, Ma- 
rine Engineers’ Union, Masters, Mates, 
and Pilots, and the International Broth- 
erhood of Boilermakers. 

The letter points up the tragic sit- 
uation of the American-flag shipping on 
the high seas as indicated by there being 
only one nonsubsidized Pacific coast 
steamship company operating in the off- 
shore trade. The unions expressed op- 
position to subsidies of any kind, they 
said, and yet feel private enterprise 
should be protected. They suggest that 
the only answer is Government regula- 
tion and approval of minimum rates on 
cargo to protect private industry and 
avoid destruction of the maritime in- 
dustry. 

The unions, of course, are referring to 
an offshore situation and to Government 
cargo, but actually the remedy they sug- 
gest is substantially what presently ex- 
ists in the Alaska trade where the Alaska 
Steamship Co. and any United States 
ships are protected against foreign-flag 
competition, but must get approval of the 
Federal Maritime Commission on their 
rates based on a reasonable return on 
their invested capital. 

Statehood, I hope, does not depend on 
foreign-fiag service for its economic jus- 
tification. And one other matter which 
I should like to discuss briefly is absentee 
ownership and alleged exploitation by 
nonresidents of Alaska. Residents and 
nonresidents have long been in conten- 
tion for equal participation in Alaska’s 
resources, particularly the fisheries. I 
hold no brief for owners or operators in 
either location. All I hope is that when 
the management and administration of 
Alaska’s fish and wildlife is transferred 
to the new State, the management will 
be in accordance with Alaska’s proposed 
constitution providing for no exclusive 
fishery rights, and for common use of 
those resources. Nonresidence, under the 
Supreme Court decision, may not be a 
basis for tax discrimination, and the ad- 
ministration of the Alaska fishery should 
conform to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Now, let me say at this time that I in- 
tend at the proper moment next Tues- 
day to offer an amendment to the state- 
hood bill which will be designed to meet 
the objections of certain conservation 
groups to this bill. 

Let me read a letter which, I think, 
explains the position of the conserva- 
tionists: 

WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1958. 
The Honorable THomas M. PELLY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN PELLY: In response to 

your telephone call, I regret to state that 
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the Secretary of the Interior has not as yet 
actually withdrawn for wildlife purposes the 
three areas in Alaska that we asked to have 
set aside and preserved for the perpetuation 
of the tremendously important waterfowl re- 
sources of the Pacific flyway. You are right; 
it would be most unfortunate if those valu- 
able wildlife areas were not retained in Fed- 
eral ownership. 

The 3 areas that particularly should be 
withdrawn and reserved as national wildlife 
refuges are described on page 483 of the 
published transcript of my testimony in the 
hearing before the House Subcommittee on 
Territorial and Insular Affairs on the Alaska 
statehood legislation. An excerpt is en- 
closed for your convenience, 

I just talked with the Interior Department 
again, and Assistant Secretary Leffler assured 
me that formal requests have been made for 
the withdrawal of the Yukon-Kuskokwin, 
Izembek, and Simeonof areas. Steps already 
have been taken to withdraw the so-called 
Alaska Arctic Game Range. There are na- 
tional wildlife refuges and game management 
areas in all parts of the country, and it is 
imperative that these particular areas be set 
aside and retained under Federal control. 

In reiteration, Co an Petry, I wish 
to state that the conservationists will with- 
draw their opposition to the statehood legis- 
lation if the bill provides for the re 
of the wildlife and forestry lands that should 
be kept in Federal ownership, and if the 
future management of the fish and wildlife 
resources is safeguarded as outlined in the 
proposed amendment in my letter to you of 
April 25. 

Sincerely, 
C. R. GuTERMUTH, 
Vice President. 


Also for the Recorp I include excerpts 
from a statement by C. R. Gutermuth, 
vice president of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, from page 483 of the 
hearing on statehood for Alaska, before 
the House Subcommittee on Territorial 
and Insular Affairs: 

The following areas are of international 
significance and should be set aside and 
reserved as national wildlife refuges or game 
management withdrawals: 

Yukon-Kuskokwim: Waterfowl breeding 
ground comprising 2,924 square miles where 
the delta plain of these 2 rivers joins the 
coastline. This is the greatest single water- 
fowl breeding ground in Alaska, and the 
future of the Pacific flyway waterfowl re- 
source depends upon the preservation of this 
area from influences that might seriously 
impair or nullify its capacity to accommo- 
date the large numbers of nesting ducks and 
geese that use the area. There are no per- 
manent settlements in the tract that the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service has 
asked to be withdrawn for the perpetuation 
of our waterfowl resources. 

Izembek: The tidal flats of Izembek Bay, 
and certain uplands in that vicinity having 
a variety of berry-producing shrubs are an 
important crossroad for hundreds of thou- 
sands of ducks and geese that stop there for 
many weeks during the spring and fall to 
feed and rest. The area also is a major 
waterfowl nesting ground. Because of these 
combined values and the dependence of the 
black brant and the emperor geese on this 
feeding ground, it should be set aside per- 
manently as a national wildlife refuge, and 
provision should be made for reserving 500 
square miles of land and 188 square miles 
of water under the proposed Alaska state- 
hood legislation. 

Simeonof: 17 square miles, plus 1 mile 
border of water area. Prior to the over- 
exploitation of the sea-otter resources, Sime- 
onof Island was one of the most important 
operating bases used in the taking of pelts. 
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Sea otters have made a strong recovery dur- 
ing the past few decades, and this island is 
again strategic in the protection and man- 
agement of these valuable furbearers. 
Should this island pass from public control, 
it would create serious problems in protect- 
ing the sea otter and other wildlife resourtes 
which are dependent in some degree upon 
the protection that they now have at this 
point. In view of the importance of the 
island as an operating base in the manage- 
ment of wildlife resources, which by reason 
of treaties are of international significance, 
it is deemed necessary to provide for con- 
tinued Federal jurisdiction under the pro- 
posed statehood act of Alaska. 

It should be stated that the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service already has taken 
action toward the withdrawal of all of the 
above areas, based upon field studies con- 
ducted over a period of years. The studies 
have shown the importance of these areas 
in relation to the Federal Government’s in- 
ternational responsibilities for the protection 
and management of the wildlife resources. 


The amendment in that letter of April 
25 which Mr. Gutermuth refers to is the 
one I intend to offer. I hope Members 
will support it, as it will remove con- 
servationists’ objections. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

AMENDMENT To Be OFFERED By MR. PELLY 
10 H. R. 7999 

Page 6, immediately before the period in 
line 23, insert the following: “Provided, That 
the administration and management of the 
fish and wildlife resources of Alaska shall 
be retained by the Federal Government under 
existing law until the first day of the first 
calendar year following the expiration of 90 
days after the Secretary of the Interior shall 
have certified to the Congress (or to the 
Clerk of the House and the Secretary of the 
Senate, respectively, if the Congress is not 
in session) that the Alaska State Legislature 
has made adequate provisions for the admin- 
istration, the management, and conservation 
of such resources in the national interest.” 


Finally, in conclusion, let me just say 
I voted in favor of giving the House an 
opportunity to consider this bill. What 
I have said today is consistent with that 
vote, in so much as discussion such as 
mine, and my amendment, should im- 
prove the general understanding and 
provisions of the statehood bill. 

I favor the principle of giving the peo- 
ple of Alaska management over their 
affairs and administration of their re- 
sources. The best government is that 
closest to the people. But in transfer- 
ring the management to the Alaskans, 
reasonable assurance of safeguards to 
protect the public interest is essential. 

When we are doing the right thing, 
let us do it the right way. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WII, acting Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 7999, had come to no 


resolution thereon. 
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PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 Minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts to give us 
the program for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Monday there 
will be a continuation of general debate 
on the pending bill, statehood for Alaska; 
general debate, as we know, closing, un- 
der agreement, at 5 o'clock, 

On Tuesday we will continue the state- 
hood bill for Alaska under the 5-minute 
rules and proceed until completion. It 
is hoped that we can dispose of it on 
Tuesday, in which event we will take up 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1958, H. R. 12591, we hope on Wednesday 
at the latest, and hope to dispose of that 
bill on Thursday. 

Of course, on May 30 there will be 
no session, We will meet informally on 
Wednesday morning at 9:30 to proceed 
as a group to the rotunda of the Cap- 
itol to attend the ceremonies relative to 
the Unknown Soldiers of World War II 
and of Korea. 

On Tuesday there are primaries in 
Kentucky, and if there are any rollcalls 
requested for Monday or Tuesday, they 
will go over until Wednesday. 

Then there is the usual reservation 
that conference reports may be called 
up at any time, and any further pro- 
gram or change will be announced later. 

Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. In the 
event the statehood bill is not finished 
on Tuesday, it will be the leader’s in- 
tention to continue on Wednesday? 

Mr. McCORMACKE. It is the inten- 
tion to continue the bill until disposed of. 


BOATING SAFETY 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, just last 
week the waters of my State claimed the 
lives of two more boating enthusiasts. 

The present lack of adequate safe- 
guards for those who use the waters for 
recreation is, and has been, a matter of 
great concern to me. For over 2 years 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries has carefully studied this sub- 
ject. As a result, we have reported leg- 
islation designed to minimize the hazards 
of this great recreational activity, 
through improved enforcement proce- 
dures. 

To date, although a request has been 
made of the Committee on Rules to grant 
a rule for the consideration of this leg- 
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islation, a rule has not been granted. I 
hope yet that the Committee on Rules 
will give us an opportunity to present the 
matter to the House. 

Failure to secure action upon safety 
legislation at this session of Congress 
may well result in many more deaths all 
over the country, as a result of improper 
equipment, careless operation, down- 
right ignorance of the basic requirements 
for safety, and inadequate enforcement. 

It is my hope that the legislation may 
still be acted upon and the cooperation 
of the States secured in this field. 

I am including in my remarks an ar- 
ticle covering the recent casualties in my 
State, and hope that the activities of this 
Congress will result in fewer and fewer 
such news items in the future: 

River Sports BECOME DANGEROUS 
(By Bugs Barringer) 

Rocky Mount.—Some rules and regulá- 
tions will probably be put into effect here for 
folks who operate boats on Tar River. Last 
week two persons were drowned when their 
boat capsized in the Tar, which was in flood 
at the time. 

Most of the boat operators have been care- 
ful in the manner they have operated their 
high-powered boats but a few reckless ones 
have been causing concern for several years 
now. The horsepower of the outboard mo- 
tors has jumped each year, and some of the 
boat operators have not realized what pow- 
erful boats they have. Many boats do not 
carry enough life preservers. Many persons 
water ski in lonely parts of the river without 
any kind of life jackets. 

Tar River circles the city, with some of it 
being within the city limits. On this part 
that is within the city, police have the au- 
thority to enforce safe boating regulations. 
Under normal conditions the Tar is only 4 to 
5 feet deep, but during high water it will get 
between 11 ard 12 feet. 

Many persons, especially on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons, use the river for fishing 
and boating. Very few accidents have taken 
place during the years, but civic leaders are 
becoming alarmed about the high-powered 
boats being operated in a reckless manner. 
‘There are only a few offenders, but they have 
been endangering the lives of many by their 
careless action. 


LAW DAY 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a speech by Mr. John Lord 
O'Brian. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
this year, because of the able leadership 
of the American Bar Association, the 
first day of May took on special sig- 
nificance. 

It was proclaimed as Law Day by the 
President in just recognition of the fact 
that ours is a government of laws and 
not of men. Throughout the country 
on that day special ceremonies were held 
to mark the significance of that day and 
its important meaning for all who dwell 
in the United States. 

Here in the District of Columbia, at 
the official ceremonies conducted by the 
United States Court of Appeals, John 
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Lord O'Brian, Esq, a renowned, dis- 
tinguished, and able attorney, delivered 
an address which is deserving of careful 
study. 

In order that it may be available for 
such study, I am including Mr. O’Brian’s 
address in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in 
full: 

Law Dar 
(Address of Mr. John Lord O'Brian, official 
ceremonies, United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit, Wash- 

ington, D. C., May 1, 1958) 

On this ceremonial occasion our natural 
impulse is to celebrate with rejoicing the all- 
important fact that in this country we live 
under a reign of law. And there is certainly 
abundant cause for this rejoicing. Yet in the 
atmosphere of our rapidly changing world so 
highly with conflicts and tensions, 
this is no time for complacency or pane- 
gyrics on past achievements. To the serious 
minded the tone of contemporary discussion 
indicates that today should also be a day of 
sober reappraisal of the obligations of mem- 
bers of the bar, as well as of the functions 
and powers of the judiciary and its rightful 
status as an organ of government. 

Of the responsibilities of members of the 
judiciary I cannot presume to speak. Yet 
this occasion does afford an opportunity for 
members of the bar to reawaken to a sense 
of their age-long responsibility for promoting 
among our people an intelligent understand- 
ing of the functions of our courts. This is in 
a special sense an obligation imposed upon 
every American lawyer and it is on this sub- 
ject thatI venture tocomment. For it seems 
readily apparent that in every generation 
there are substantial segments of our popu- 
lation who do not understand that our Con- 
stitution is a living and expanding instru- 
ment, who have no adequate knowledge of the 
historical evolution of their courts, and who 
fail to realize how all-important is the func- 
tion of the courts in interpreting the laws of 
the land. 

Commentators are doubtless right in as- 
serting that the American Constitution has 
brought a greater degree of freedom to more 
human beings than any other form of gov- 
ernment known in history. But the public 
at large too often forget that the liberty we 
enjoy is due not only to our Constitution, 
but to the far-seeing wisdom with which, by 
and large, it has been interpreted by our 
courts all through these generations. No- 
where have the Americans made a more 
unique and distinctive contribution to gov- 
ernment than in the functions and powers 
of their judiciary. This is the important 
truth which should be emphasized today. 

Periodically we lawyers need to remind 
even ourselyes that there can be no freedom 
outside the law and that there can be no 
adequate protection of individual rights, 
whether material or political, without the 
alert supervision of the courts. In one of 
his last utterances Mr. Justice Jackson said 
that he knew of no modern instance in which 
any judiciary has saved a whole people from 
the currents of intolerance, passion, usurpa- 
tion, and tyranny which threaten liberty in 
free institutions. This is true; nevertheless 
the fact remains that our courts alone have 
the power to protect the citizen by the en- 
forcement of the constitutional limitations 
upon governmental power. More important, 
as we have learned, it is our courts that pro- 
vide the final bulwark of protection against 
those same evils of intolerance, bigotry, and 
attempts at thought control. Without their 
enlightened intervention there could be no 
adequate security or protection for minori- 
ties even in this Republic. Nor can the truth 
be too often reasserted that in a deeper sense 
our law exists for the express purpose of pro- 
tecting the freedom of the human spirit. 
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Disinterested and reasoned criticism of 
decisions of the courts is not only the privi- 
lege of the citizen; it is, more importantly, a 
necessity in the administration of democratic 
government. For “government by consent of 
the governed,” we have at long last learned, 
means government in which public opinion 
is developed, chastened, and guided by free 
and informed discussion. 

It is the long look, the long perspective, 
that is necessary in reviewing the course of 
judicial decisions which have had such a 
profound effect upon the evolution of the 
American polity and upon the jurisprudence 
of other nations as well. Yet there are always 
among us those who seem to have little ca- 
pacity for such perspective or tolerance for 
its results. Those who hastily assume atti- 
tudes of extreme criticism all too frequently 
ignore the extraordinary contribution made 
by our judiciary in the development of the 
American civilization, so unique in many 
of its characteristics. It is a record of truly 
amazing achievement, 

All too often we forget the strains and 
tensions with which our courts have been 
concerned, particularly during the last gen- 
eration, Pages would be required to list ade- 
quately the changes in ideas, attitudes of 
mind, and in the pressures exerted in our 
time by intangible social forces which have 
combined to intensify and steadily render 
more complex the eternal problems of human 
conduct, Furthermore, all of us are aware 
of the problems, seemingly endless and often 
novel beyond precedent, which have resulted 
from the enactment during that same gen- 
eration of innumerable regulatory statutes 
and the creation of administrative agencies 
with their seemingly all-pervasive powers of 
regulation. It is a commonplace experience 
to recall that during that period there de- 
veloped the rise of social justice, the vastly 
increased concern for the welfare of the in- 
dividual, the transmutation of the taxing 
power, the difficult and delicate problems af- 
fecting civil liberty, and the recognition of 
new rights accompanying the growth of in- 
dustrialization, as well as the diversified and 
imponderable changes in the American so- 
ciety which have affected both private law 
and public law. 

All of these developments have presented 
multiform challenges to the conscience as 
well as the intelligence of our judges, con- 
stantly reminding us of the sober truth that 
the confidence of our people in the judiciary 
and the authority of our courts are derived 
ultimately from the integrity and sense of 
disinterested responsibility which are neces- 
sary qualifications of every competent judge. 
It is because of this and with a sure instinct 
that men in every generation have admired 
and even idolized our great judges. 

It seems timely, also on this occasion to 
note the startling fact that in no other na- 
tion have such diversified burdens of re- 
sponsibility ever been imposed upon a judi- 
cial system, And there is another aspect; for, 
as Mr. Hughes once pointed out in an address 
at London, quoting from Senator Evarts, in 
America we have given “a new exaltation to 
the power of the judiciary. We have lifted 
up the principle of the common law; we have 
exalted it to the point that judicial reason- 
ing in the forum of forensic discussion shall 
be the final arbiter of the rights of the 
people.” 

This confidence in the support of our peo- 
ple for the courts emphasizes that our fore- 
fathers’ phrase, “The majesty of the law.“ 
derives not from books or records or from 
the panoply of public exhibition, but from 
an innate sense of conscience pervasive 
among our people. As a recent historian 
has put it, the political theory of the Ameri- 
can Revolution was one of ethical ordered 
liberty, and this theory still remains today 
the political tradition of the American people. 
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Roscoe Pound long ago reminded us that 
what were called legal standards in the com- 


-mon law were in origin moral concepts, and 


this is in large part an explanation of that 
sense of fairness, of decency and -f personal 
responsibility which we like to believe is to- 
day characteristic of our democracy. Many 
of us believe that it is chiefly because our 
courts, by and large, have consistently ad- 
hered to this view that they have retained 
the confidence of the public. 

Nor can it be too often emphasized that the 
institutions of government in this democracy, 
in the last analysis, depend for their sta- 
bility upon qualities of mutual confidence, 
mutual respect, and faith in qualities of 
character. Those critice who, devoid of a 
sense of perspective, unwarrantedly, by their 
irresponsible criticisms and their appeals 
to intolerance, seeks to undermine that at- 
titude of confidence in our institutions are 
the ones whose activities should be the sub- 
ject of concern for members of the bar, for 
it is they who are subversive and who are be- 
traying the American tradition of tolerance 
and fairness. 

As has been often pointed out, it takes 
something more than a perfect plan of gov- 
ernment to preserve ordered liberty. Some- 
thing else is needed, some moral principle 
diffused among the people. Never was this 
truth more important than today. To re- 
alize this we have only to observe in contrast 
the activities of that great sinister foreign 
power, so hostile to every principle that we 
cherish, so arrogant in disregarding the faith 
of the plighted word, so cynical in its dis- 
dain for the meaning of personal life and 
the destiny of the ordinary human being. 

On all sides innumerable contemporary 
happenings are warning us that it is not only 
eternal vigilance, but eternal struggle that 
is the price of freedom. Because of their 
historical as well as legal training it is the 
special obilgation of members of the bar in 
every generation to realert our people to the 
significance and the functions of our courts. 
No appeal to the American basic sense of fair- 
ness has ever failed of ultimate results, and 
repeatedly, when aroused, our people have 
demonstrated their transcendent confidence 
in the supremacy of law and in the integrity 
of the courts. What is needed is guidance 
and leadership and they will respond. A Mr. 
Hughes was a wise prophet when he told his 
hearers at London, in 1924: 

“Notwithstanding repeated efforts to 
undermine the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court of the United States as the final au- 
thority in the interpretation and application 
of the Constitution, it retains its hold upon 
the confidence of the people. I believe that 
attacks upon it once more renewed will again 
fail.” 

It is on this note of optimism that I ven- 
ture to leave with you these thoughts, ex- 
pressing the hope, shared, I am sure, by many 
of my fellow practicing lawyers, that the 
observance of this day in the future will 
always be the occasion for a reappraisal on 
the part of the lawyers of their special duty 
to defend. the judiciary against hasty and 
intemperate criticism. Lord Haldane, after 
all, was right in asserting that in human 
affairs there can be no perfection or finality 
of accomplishment. All that we can hope 
for is high purpose, honest endeavor, and, in 
the end, the achievement of some approxi- 
mation of our ideals. 

In 1778 John Adams wrote into the Massa- 
chusetts declaration of rights that— 

“It is essential to the preservation of the 
rights of every individual, his life, liberty, 
property, and character, that there be an 
impartial interpretation of the laws and ad- 
ministration of justice. It is the right of 
every citizen to be tried by judges as free, 
impartial, and independent as the lot of 
humanity will admit.” 
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On this occasion surely we are justified in 
rejoicing that the ideal here embodied re- 
mains, after nearly two centuries, unchanged 
and untarnished. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Bass of New 
Hampshire, for the day of May 26, 1958, 
on account of official business, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Srxes, for 30 minutes, on Tuesday 
next. 

Mr. Porter, for 1 hour, on Tuesday 
next. 

Mr. Passman, for 1 hour, on May 29. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Vank and to include extraneous 


Mrs. KNUTSON. 

Mr. Petty to revise and extend re- 
marks he may make in general debate 
on the Alaska statehood bill and include 
a description of property and a resolu- 
tion. 


Mr. Hit and to include extraneous 
matter. 


Mr. Wrsrraxp (at the request of Mr. 
Drxon) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 


Mr. DELLAY (at the request of Mr. Mo- 
CorMACK) and to include an address. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

‘The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o'clock and 4 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, May 26, 1958, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1954. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to add cer- 
tain public lands in California to the Pala 
Indian Reservation, the Pauma Indian Res- 
ervation, and the Cleveland National Forest, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1955, A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report con- 
cerning the progress in meeting certain con- 
ditions precedent to constructing the Santa 
Margarita project, California, pursuant to 
section 7 of the act of July 28, 1954 (68 Stat. 
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575, 578); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1956. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “a bill to amend 
the act of June 7, 1897, as amended, and sec- 
tion 4233A of the Revised Statutes, so as to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
prescribe day signals for certain vessels, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1957. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation entitled 
“A bill to repeal that part of the act of 
March 2, 1889, as amended, which requires 
that grantors furnish, free of all expenses to 
the Government, all requisite abstracts, ofi- 
cial certifications, and evidence of title”; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

1958. A letter from the Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A bill 
to amend the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 to authorize the suspension from the 
Veterans’ Administration loan guaranty pro- 
gram of persons barred from participating in 
the Federal Housing Administration pro- 
gram”; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Senate Joint Resolution 166. Joint 
resolution authorizing an appropriation to 
enable the United States to extend an invita- 
tion to the International Civil Aviation 
Organization to hold the 12th session of its 
assembly in the United States in 1959; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1768). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. House Concurrent Resolution 332. 
Concurrent resolution relative to the estab- 
lishment of plans for the peaceful explora- 
tion of outer space; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1769). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXI, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 12662. A bill to provide for the ac- 
quisition of lands by the United States re- 
quired for the reservoir created by the con- 
struction of Oahe Dam on the Missouri River 
and for rehabilitation of the Indians of the 
Standing Rock Sioux Reservation in South 
Dakota and North Dakota, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 12663. A bill to provide for additional 
payments to the Indians of the Lower Brule 
Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., whose lands have 
been acquired for the Fort Randall Dam and 
Reservoir project, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 12664. A bill to amend section 2412 
(b), title 28, United States Code, with re- 
spect to the taxation of costs; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELLAY: 

H. R. 12665. A bill to amend title II of the 

Social Security Act to provide that the child 
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of a deceased insured individual may re- 
ceive child's insurance benefits after attain- 
Ing age 18 so long as he is a student regu- 
larly attending school; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 12666. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall develop and 
carry out an emergency program for the 
eradication of starfish in Long Island Sound 
and adjacent waters; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H. R. 12667. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code so as to prohibit certain 
acts involving the importation, transporta- 
tion, possession, or use of explosives, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H. R. 12668. A bill to authorize the Sur- 
geon General to undertake a special research 
program with respect to cystic fibrosis; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. JONES of Missouri: 

H. R. 12669. A bill to amend section 8 (b) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, to provide for admin- 
istration of farm programs by democratically 
elected farmer committeemen; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MCGOVERN: 

H. R. 12670. A bill to provide for additional 
payments to the Indians of the Crow Creek 
Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., whose lands have 
been acquired for the Fort Randall Dam 
and Reservoir project, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 12671. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to 
strengthen and improve th^ national trans- 
portation system, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. NATCHER: 

H. R. 12672. A bill to provide for research 
into problems of flight within and outside the 
earth's atmosphere, and for other purposes; 
to the Select Committee on Astronautics and 
Space Exploration. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H. R. 12673. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount of 
outside earnings permitted without deduc- 
tions from benefits payable thereunder; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. Res. 575. Resolution providing for the 
printing of additional copies of the staff con- 
sultation entitled “The Communist Mind”; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

H. Res. 576. Resolution providing for the 
printing of additional copies of the staff con- 
sultation entitled “Communist Psychological 
Warfare (Bramwashing) “; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 12674. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Marina Marolo Rosslello; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 12675. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Ambrose Stewart; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Remarks of Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, of 
North Carolina, Chairman, Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, at the Keel 
Laying of the Nuclear Ship “Savan- 
nah,” New York Shipbuilding Corp., 
Camden, N. J., Maritime Day, May 22, 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 23, 1958 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
along with other members of the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee I attended ceremonies at the lay- 
ing of the keel of the nuclear ship 
Savannah, the world’s first nuclear- 
powered merchant ship, in the New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. yard at Camden, N. 
J. Our distinguished chairman, HER- 
BERT C. Bonner, delivered the main ad- 
dress at this historic occasion and I am 
submitting it for insertion at this point 
in the Recorp. 

When I first came to Congress I re- 
quested. to be placed on the Merchant 
‘Marine and Fisheries Committee because 
of its particular relationship to the ac- 
tivities of the District I serve—which is 
to a great degree a waterfront district. 
During the period of time that I have 
served on this committee the members 
of the committee under the chairman- 
ship of HERBERT BONNER have been out- 
standing in their dedication to the work 
program of the committee and particu- 
larly in their desire to bring forth legis- 
lation to maintain and develop a strong, 
modern American merchant marine ade- 
quate for our national needs. 

The address made by Chairman Bon- 

NER yesterday is indicative not only of 
the ability, foresight, and patriotism of 
our chairman but also is the spirit that 
has imbued the entire committee. 
- The people of this country must be 
kept growingly conscious of our mer- 
chant marine as our fourth arm of de- 
fense. Its position must be enhanced 
so that ships flying the American flag 
shall be the forerunners in the field of 
nuclear-powered vessels that will sail 
the seas in the days to come: 

Mr. Teale, Chairman Strauss, Mr. Guill, 
our most gracious sponsor, Mrs. Richard M. 
Nixon, friends of the American Merchant 
Marine, ladies, and gentlemen, on this his- 
toric Maritime Day, 1958, we shall lay the 
keel of the nuclear ship Savannah—the 
world’s first nuclear-powered merchant ship. 

Within the next few minutes, the United 
States of America will have resolutely 
stepped across the threshold of time into 


the nuclear age on the sea lanes of the 
world. 


In our action here today, we are demon- 
strating our sincerity and our belief that 
men of good will can forge tools of peace 
from the forces of destruction. 

One hundred thirty-nine years ago to- 
day, the steamship Savannah set sail from 
her home port, Savannah, Ga., to become 
the first steamship to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean. It was a proud day for the enter- 
prise and ingenuity of this youthful Nation 
which had gained its independence and 
freedom scarcely more than a generation 
before. The steamship Savannah, with her 
coal-burning, 90-horsepower steam engine, 
her three masts with full set of sails, was a 
bold and imaginative symbol of the creative- 
ness of the new Republic. Although far 
in advance of her time, she was the tran- 
sitional step that foretold the end of the 
centuries-old age of sail on the high seas. 

Despite the great interest and excitement 
this revolutionary ship stirred during her 
triumphal tour of the major ports of Europe, 
she was deemed a failure by her sponsors. 
Her fuel supply had been sufficient to run 
her engine only for a total of 80 hours dur- 
ing the entire 29-day crossing. She was 
too costly to operate. 

It is a paradoxical bit of history that the 
unprecedented trans-Atlantic yoyage of the 
steamship Savannah in 1819 should have 
turned out to be the forerunner of the era 
of American supremacy on the seas in the 
days of the Clipper ships. And American 
naval architects thereafter concentrated 
their efforts to perfecting the safer and—at 
that time—more efficient Clippers. “Steam- 
ships,“ they said, “can never compete with 
sail as long as the wind remains free.” 

At that fateful time, blind to the portents 
of the industrial revolution, decisions were 
made that, after brief years of glory, were 
to leave us a third-rate maritime power for 
a half century. Competing nations quickly 
saw the significance of the steamship Sa- 
vannah, while we turned our back on the 
future. 

As Americans, we can be proud of our 
maritime heritage which is rooted in our ear- 
liest history on this continent. This her- 
itage is nobly exemplified in peace and in 
war; in the exploits of our great navies; and 
in the bold ventures of the far-ranging Yan- 
kee Clippers that carried the American flag 
through all the seven seas in peaceful com- 
merce. We can be proud of the genius of 
our naval architects and marine engineers, 
and the skills and production miracles of 
our shipbuilders. Living proof of our legacy 
from the past is embodied in the magnificent 
steamship United States and the other beau- 
tiful, efficient, and safe ships of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine now sailing the seas 
or under construction. 

The memorable event in which we partici- 
pate today marks a step in the progress of 
modern transportation as significant now as 
the development of the steamship was more 
than a hundred years ago. Let us be sure 
that the lesson of the old Savannah—for 
which this new ship will be named—will be 
well remembered and studiously observed. 
May the vision and imagination that goes 
into the creation of this new Savannah lead 
us ever forward, gaining from this expe- 
rience and surmounting all obstacles, to keep 
the American fiag foremost on the sea. 

We are pioneering here, and we must main- 
tain our lead. Some have advanced the idea 
of hastily building a reactor copied from an 
existing design and inserting it in the hull 
of an old merchant ship to be used as a 
floating exhibit hall. This makeshift vessel 
would have been taken to various parts of 


the world to show nuclear devices and mo- 
tion pictures demonstrating peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. Whatever may be the merits 
of that particular proposal, it would have 
done nothing to advance our merchant ma- 
rine. 

Other developments in the field of atomic 
energy showed us that it was timely and 
appropriate to build a new vessel specially 
designed in both hull and machinery to se- 
cure the maximum advantage from this new 
source of power of such bright promise, 
Thus it was, in the spring of 1955, that bills 
were introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives to authorize the construction of a prac- 
tical merchant ship powered by an advanced 
type of reactor especially designed for the 
purpose. 

Step by step this project has advanced 
through the processes of legislation and in- 
dustry. It has developed out of the idea 
stage into a full-fledged working element of 
our merchant fleet. 

I am pleased to hear that many of the 
operators of our present ships are vying with 
each other for the opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with the shape of things to come 
by operating this proud new ship designed 
to meet the challenge of the future, Make 
no mistake, what we are initiating here today 
is no experiment. It is not a toy. It is the 
forerunner of many more that will assure 
the continued preeminence of our country 
in the field of naval design. Of course, it 
goes without saying that nuclear science is 
still in its infancy, and we have much to 
learn. 

By the construction of this vessel we will 
gain the experience we need to move ever 
forward in keeping with our national policy 
to maintain and develop a strong, modern 
American merchant marine, adequate for our 
national needs—a merchant marine that will 
be our ambassador of good will throughout 
the world. 

I am proud that I and the House Mer- 
chant Marine Committee have been able to 
play a great part in this outstanding enter- 
prise which surely marks a revolutionary 
advance in our great transportation system. 
But, most of all, I offer my sincerest con- 
gratulations to this outstanding shipyard, 
to the Babcock & Wilcox Co. who are building 
the nuclear reactor, to George G. Sharp, 
the distinguished naval architect, to Admiral 
Strauss and Clarence Morse and their able 
and dedicated assistants in the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration, and to my colleagues in the 
Congress whose leadership guided the en- 
abling legislation to enactment. 

May all of us who are here today count 
ourselves especially privileged to take part 
in this historic occasion, when we will see 
a piece of steel be transfigured into a symbol 
of America’s destiny. 


A Bill To Amend Title II of the Social 
Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 23, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
Placed before this body a bill to amend 
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title IT of the Social Security Act to 
increase the amount of outside earnings 
permitted without deductions from bene- 
fits payable thereunder. 

This bill will help assure more ade- 
quate income for our older citizens and 
provide them with a sounder base for 
financial security. 

Certainly, one of the important tasks 
which we face in this session of the Con- 
gress is the search for a solution to ease 
the current financial pressures on per- 
sons who receive social-security benefits. 
Because of the extreme importance of 
the subject matter of this bill to every 
citizen of the United States, I sincerely 
urge that each Member of this body 
carefully study the provisions of this 
legislation. 

Once they have had the opportunity to 
study this matter, Mr. Speaker, it is my 
hope that the appropriate committee 
will find it possible to hold immediate 
hearings so that my bill may be con- 
sidered thoroughly and passed without 
undue delay. 

Our retired citizens need this legisla- 
tion, and I am convinced that it will do 
the all-important job as soundly as pos- 
sible. ; 

Mr. Speaker, briefly the bill does this. 
It allows those persons who have earned 
the benefits of social security to receive 
at least $4,200 a year. Simply, the bill 
provides that a recipient of social se- 
curity will not lose a single month’s 
benefit check if his income from outside 
earnings plus his social security checks 
total not more than $4,200. 

My bill is a new approach to a serious 
problem. It is a new approach because 
its provisions allow an equality of oppor- 
tunity for each classification of social 
security recipient to receive a decent 
basic income. It is a new approach be- 
cause the ceiling is placed on total in- 
come instead of outside earnings. 

Today a couple who receives benefits 
of $102.80 a month and who earns the 
maximum sum allowed without loss of 
benefit checks has an annual income of 
$2,433.60. A couple who received $162.80 
a month in benefits and who earns the 
same maximum sum, $1,200, has an an- 
nual total income of $3,153.60. Under my 
proposal, both couples could have total 
incomes of $4,200. 

Here, Mr. Speaker, is a plan that gives 
opportunity for better incomes without 
an increase in benefits and without an 
increase in social security contributions 
from employees, employers, and the 
Government. 

I have received thousands of letters 
from my District, not only from persons 
on social security, but also from com- 
munity leaders, businessmen, housewives, 
and the professions, to name a few. All 
are interested in the problem of ade- 
quate income for the older generation. 
All hope for some solution, because all 
are affected. 

The value of the dollar goes down and 
the costs of existence goes up, but life 
continues. The squeeze is particularly 
hard for the men and women of retire- 
ment age. Today, if they are able and 
want to work, they cannot, because they 
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are afraid they will lose the small bene- 
fits they have. 

The legislation I have proposed can 
change this. It provides a way for higher 
earnings and a more realistic basic in- 
come. It gives the elderly person the 
opportunity, in dignity, to pursue part- 
time employment without the fear of 
losing income because of tables in an act 
made law when our economic situation 
was different from what it is today. 

The immediate effect of this bill would 
be the easing of financial problems for 
our senior citizens. It would let them 
earn more, thereby raising their stand- 
ard of living. They would spend more, 
and it does not take an economist to see 
the possible effect upon business. 

Mr. Speaker, the American public is 
looking to the Congress on this matter 
of social security. My letters prove the 
public’s interest. We have a responsi- 
bility to older people, the public, and our- 
selves. I sincerely hope this body care- 
fully will study this bill as I have sug- 
gested, and will give it full approval. 


Speech of Hon. Francis E. Dorn, of New 
York, Before the Legislature of the 
Republic of Costa Rica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 23, 1958 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of pleasure that I include, 
under leave to extend my remarks, a 
speech which was made in the Spanish 
language by my good friend and col- 
league, the Honorable Francis E. Dorn 
of New York, before the Legislature of 
the Republic of Costa Rica. Congress- 
man Dorn was recently designated a 
member of the United States delegation 
to attend the ceremonies occasioned by 
the inauguration of His Excellency Señor 
Don Mario Echandi Jiménez as Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Costa Rica, held 
at San José during the week of May 7, 
1958. 

At a time when our official relations 
south of the border have been strained, 
it is extremely heartening that a Mem- 
ber of this Congress was able to make 
such a highly effective appearance be- 
fore the Costa Rican Legislature. Con- 
gressman Dorn, who was selected by the 
Speaker to represent the Congress of 
the United States during these impor- 
tant ceremonies, has rendered a service 
to his country which deserves our grat- 
itude and our admiration. The fact 
that he was able to deliver his remarks 
in the Spanish language has left an im- 
pression upon our South and Central 
American neighbors which is indeed wel- 
come at this period of stress in hemi- 
spheric solidarity: 

I feel very close to Costa Rica, because my 
wife, who was born in Central America, looks 
upon your country as her second home, 
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having recuperated in Costa Rica for 1 year 
from a serious illness in your salubrious cli- 
mate and her love for your country and its 
citizens has become my love. 

The glorious history of our two countries 
has evolved in both a traditional respect for 
the rights of man founded on equality and 
universal suffrage for all. 

As our countries have a common love of 

liberty, so we have a common contempt of 
those who would tear down that liberty, 
and are united in a common stand of mutual 
protection and mutual understanding and 
mutual help against the common foe of us 
both, communism. 
- Although tired and weary from my labors in 
the United States Congress, I nevertheless 
felt that the importance of the Costa Rican 
inauguration warranted my taking the 
arduous nonstop trip from Washington to 
Costa Rica. 

This immediately proved worth while from 
the moment when I was met at the beautiful 
new airport of Costa Rica by a delegation from 
this assembly. My heart was warmed by the 
cordiality of the greeting and the glow that 
was then enkindled by your representatives, 
and this has been constantly refired by your 
hospitality. 

I will carry to the United States Congress 
and to the people of my country a “sim- 
patico” in the form of a torch burning in my 
heart which will light similar fires in the 
hearts of the citizens of my country so that 
we will continue to work together forever in 
the common cause of true world peace, 


Commendatory Letters Supporting the 
Work and Activity of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 23, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include excerpts from letters received by 
the Small Business Administration ex- 
pressing appreciation by owners and op- 
erators of small-business concerns for 
services performed by that agency. 

In thanking the agency for financial 
assistance when other avenues were 
closed to him, the owner of a men's wear 
retail store in Bakersfield, Calif., wrote 
that it is wonderful that the small-busi- 
ness man has someone to turn to for help. 
The loan enabled the merchant to move 
to a bigger and better location where his 
sales volume increased and the loan is 
being paid off with regularity. 

A La Crosse, Wis., garment manufac- 
turer wrote in February of this year 
thanking the Small Business Adminis- 
tration’s Philadelphia regional office for 
aid in securing a bond bailment of a con- 
tract with a Government purchasing 
agency. The Wisconsin company’s presi- 
dent drew attention to the special cir- 
cumstances surrounding the bailment 
which the Small Business Administration 
was able to help overcome, with the re- 
sult that procedural changes were al- 
lowed and the garment company ob- 
tained its contract. 
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Meanwhile, in Richmond, Va., a fur- 
niture company, low bidder on a $175,000 
order to supply furniture for Sewatt Air 
Force Base, Tenn., was being excluded 
pending settlement of the question of 
whether his company was big enough to 

- handle the order. 

With the expiration date close at 
hand, the company president appealed 
to the Small Business Administration 
and the Small Business Administration 
really got on the ball. The agency ar- 
ranged examination of the company’s 
facilities and issued a certificate of com- 
petence for the General Services Ad- 
ministration. Without the Small Busi- 
ness Administration's intervention, the 
company president said, it might have 
lost the contract. He expressed his ap- 
preciation for this much-needed agency, 
and urged its continuance in a letter to 
his representative. 

The thorough planning which goes into 
Joan assistance was appreciated by a 
San Francisco department store seeking 
a loan from a San Jose bank for con- 

_ struction of a new store. Assisting in 
arranging the requested $41,500 loan, the 
agency was praised by the borrower for 
its help in thinking through this whole 
expansion program. A resulting lower 
construction bid than had been antici- 
pated allowed the company to pay off 
a first mortgage of $16,500 and to plan 
for earlier repayment of the loan. 

The services of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration are available also to small 
firms in all Territories of the United 
States. Its work drew recognition from 
Honolulu where, according to a mer- 
chant there, its pamphlets and brochures 
are accepted as gospel. Particularly is 
this true, the merchant wrote the 
agency, of Small Business Administra- 
tion’s small marketers aids. Removed 
geographically as they are from the 
mainland, they have perhaps a greater 
appreciation of the valuable information 
contained in these brochures, the Ha- 
waiian merchant wrote. 

A manufacturer in Nebraska wrote 
crediting the work of the Kansas City, 
Mo., regional director and his staff for 
their assistance in obtaining a $60,000 
loan which helped his firm manufacture 
a new product. The sales volume of the 
new product required his employing ad- 
ditional personnel “and we are constantly 
adding more,” he said. The resultant 
sales volume enabled the company to 
meet prior obligations, the manufacturer 
said, “and since you have contributed so 
much to make our progress possible we 
want to express our deep appreciation.” 

The Small Business Administration 
loan-assistance program embraces nu- 
merous kinds of businesses, such as the 
food distributor who sought a loan to 
erect a new cold storage plant. He 
voiced his appreciation to the Regional 
Director at the Boston Small Business 
Administration Office, for aid in building 
his Cambridge plant and added that “we 
know that without the spadework which 
you did for us” the success of the loan 
application would have been very much 
in doubt. 

More unusual is the letter received 
from a construction company executive 
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who failed to obtain a contract, although 
he had obtained a bond for the contract 
through the Small Business Administra- 
tion. “The fact that I missed the job by 
$30,000 is not too important,” he wrote. 
“The real significance is that you fellows 
fired me up to the extent that I returned 
to the bonding company with a compre- 
hensive financial statement.” He is now 
Squared away on bidding for new con- 
tracts, he wrote. 

Often the acknowledgment of assist- 
ance rendered by the Agency comes from 
sources other than the applicant. A 
Delaware attorney wrote to the Small 
Business Administration on behalf of an 
applicant for loan assistance and told 
the Philadelphia Regional Office that the 
applicant’s problems had been satisfac- 
torily worked out and that the borrower 
was particularly appreciative of the 
courteous treatment extended to him. 

Informed by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration of the plans to assist a 
small business located in his area, an im- 
portant South Carolina civic leader 
wrote the branch manager in Charlotte, 
N. C., that he was delighted to learn of 
the small corporation’s eligibility for a 
loan. He said the SBA assistance to the 
company “makes it possible for more 
than 400 people to earn a livelihood. The 
agricultural income in the community is 
small,” he wrote, “and the industry pro- 
vides one of the major sources of income 
in this section.” 

The Philadelphia Regional Office was 
told by a residential real estate devel- 
oper seeking a loan that the intelligent 
explanations given were the best I have 
ever received from any Government office 
and equal to any I have ever had in pri- 
vate industry.” He added that it was 
“refreshing to know that in some 
branches of our Government we have 
such great efficiency.” 

A Durango, Colo., office supply com- 
pany, enclosing a check for payment on 
a modernization loan arranged by the 
Small Business Administration wrote 
that “we could not have made this ad- 
vantageous move without your wonder- 
ful help. Again, thanks a million.” 

A similar note was received from a Cal- 
ifornia industrial minerals company ofi- 
cial whose organization was quickly re- 
paying $4,000 which had been disbursed 
on a $15,500 loan. Requesting cancella- 
tion of the undisbursed portion, he wrote 
that business had expanded beyond the 
volume for the previous year. Thanking 
the Small Business Administration for its 
advice and guidance, he said that it had 
been of “genuine constructive assist- 
ance to us and you may be sure it has 
been greatly appreciated.” 

Advice and assistance other than fi- 
nancial is frequently supplied by the 
Agency, exemplified by the services prof- 
fered to an Oakland, Calif., meat packer 
seeking reinstatement of inspection serv- 
ices so that he could again supply meats 
to the Army. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration was instrumental in rein- 
stating inspection services for the 
packer, who wrote the Agency that “the 
cooperation and help we received from 
your Office of Small Business Admin- 
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istration were beyond our greatest 
hopes. I am convinced that the SBA is 
doing a wonderful job in behalf of the 
small-business man.” 

In Texas, a Dallas manufacturer wrote 
that his organization is “in a much better 
position to secure and successfully 
handle various Government contracts” 
because of Small Business Administra- 
tion assistance, 

“Our bank,” wrote an Oklahoma con- 
struction official, “on learning you were 
willing to make us the loan, decided to 
go ahead and loan it all themselves.” 

Other banks have recognized the part 
the Small Business Administration plays 
in bolstering the small-business man. 
The San Francisco regional director re- 
ceived a communication from a banker 
in that city who said that “the excel- 
lent manner in which you and members 
of your office have worked with our bank 
has been mentioned to me several times 
and has just been called to my attention 
again.” 

In Jackson, Mich., another banker 
commented on SBA handling of a loan 
to a company employing 40 persons 
which was facing dissolution. According 
to the banker, the company’s “situation 
was critical” and “the organization 
would have had to discontinue business, 
as all other financial avenues were 
closed, if you had not given constructive 
financial assistance.” The loan en- 
abled the company to obtain a new con- 
tract and the chances appear “very fav- 
orable for the continuance and profitable 
operation of this important local in- 
dustry,” the banker wrote. 

A small firm in Sacramento wrote to 
the agency after successfully bidding on 
an Air Force repair, overhaul, and main- 
tenance contract with the Small Business 
Administration’s help. “The contract 
represents quite an extensive step in the 
growth of our small company and we feel 
that the help received from your office 
was a definite contributing factor in our 
being awarded this contract. The Small 
Business Administration should be com- 
plimented on the caliber of people who 
represent the agency. It is our sincere 
wish that the Small Business Adminis- 
tration continue its function.” 

Awareness of the functions of the 
Small Business Administration has con- 
tributed not only to small businesses but 
to lending agencies helping to finance 
such businesses. A Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
bank wrote that not only was it “im- 
pressed with the speed with which all 
matters pertaining to this loan were 
handled” but that “having had such a 
favorable experience we will have less 
hesitancy in being a part of subsequent 
participations.” 

These letters comprise only a few of 
the communications commenting favor- 
ably upon the assistance to small busi- 
nesses by this agency. Nevertheless, 
they offer indications that not only does 
the need exist for such assistance but 
that it is growing as the part played by 
the Small Business Administration re- 
ceives greater recognition. 

Purely aside from disaster loans, lend- 
ing assistance to companies whose col- 
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lateral assets lies outside the require- 
ments of local lending agencies and par- 
ticipation in loans with local lending 
agencies, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration performs other functions with- 
out which many companies might be re- 
stricted in their activities because of the 
complex welter of details involved. 

These include planning and advice for 
businesses considering expansion; assist- 
ance in procurement of set-aside seg- 
ments of Government contracts; assist- 
ance to lending agencies unfamiliar with 
the procedures in participation loans to 
small business, and publication and dis- 
tribution—upon request—of pamphlets 
and brochures containing marketing ad- 
vice, information on new products de- 
veloped by other companies, manage- 
ment tips, information on international 
trade possibilities for small business and 
numerous other aids to assist small busi- 
nesses in solving their problems, to grow 
and provide jobs and profit in the con- 
stantly changing world of commerce and 
industry. 


Cystic Fibrosis Bill, H. R. 12331 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 23, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I circularized my colleagues in 
the House, and also in the Senate, so- 
liciting support of the bill H, R. 12331, 
calling for intensive research on the 
dread children’s disease, cystic fibrosis. 
Under unanimous consent, I include here 
the letter, the bill, and descriptive ma- 
terial sent out yesterday: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1598. 

Dear CoLLEAGUE: On May 5, I introduced a 
bill to provide for intensive research into 
the dread disease, cystic fibrosis, which takes 
its yearly toll in the lives of our children. 
This bill is H. R. 12331, copy of which is at- 
tached. I commend it to your attention, 
seeking your help in securing its passage be- 
fore the end of this session of the 85th Con- 
gress. 

The disease is hereditary and almost always 
fatal. Children may live through its horror 
until the late teens, but the agony of those 
years in addition to the heartsick burden of 
the parents standing helplessly by, creates 
one of the saddest pictures of our modern 
world. 

Research into cause, transmission of the 
disease- bearing genes, relieving medication 
and possible cure, should be pursued with 
the greatest speed. The care of these chil- 
dren is constant, the medication very expen- 
sive. Hopeless as the living problems are, 
the parents face the future of heavy indebt- 
edness as well. Surely, something must be 
done, and at the earliest possible time—to 
give these burdened families help—and hope, 

The bill is pending before the House In- 
terstate Commerce Committee. Any assist- 
ance you can give this bill will be most wel- 
come. Of course, if you could see your way 
clear to introduce the bill, this would be 
of great assistance, In either case, you will 
have not only my gratitude, but also the 
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gratitude of the helpless CF families all over 
the country. 

Kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
Congresswoman Cora KNUTSON. 

P. S—For additional information, may I 
refer you to the following items in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, March 20, page 4950; 
April 21, 6854; May 1, 7945. 
A bill to require the Surgeon General to 

undertake a special research program with 

respect to cystic fibrosis 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress 
hereby finds that the disease of cystic 
fibrosis constitutes a national health prob- 
lem which is of exceptional gravity because 
(1) recent studies show its incidence to be 
far higher than heretofore realized, (2) it is 
a disease of children, with an exceptionally 
high mortality rate, (3) little is known about 
the disease, and (4) relatively little research 
is being conducted in this field. It is, there- 
fore, the purpose of this act to provide for 
a special cystic fibrosis research program. 

Sec. 2. The Surgeon General shall without 
delay develop and carry out a massive re- 
search attack on cystic fibrosis through a 
cooperative effort among the National In- 
stitutes of Health. 

Sec. 3. In carrying out his duties under 
the first section, the Surgeon General shall— 

(a) establish a special organization of the 
National Institutes of Health to which he 
shall assign responsibility for coordinating 
and expediting the research attack within 
and among the several National Institutes 
of Health; ` 

(b) take such action as may be necessary 
to insure that research grants and research 
projects in the field of cystic fibrosis are 
given a priority consistent with the magni- 
tude of the research problem presented by 
cystic fibrosis; 

(c) make a concentrated effort (1) to dis- 
cover research personnel competent to carry 
out research in this field, (2) to interest 
such persons in undertaking research in 
such field, and (3) to provide preliminary 
training necessary to enable persons with 
the requisite capacity to obtain the training 
necessary to enable them to conduct research 
in this field; 

(d) devise procedures to discover avenues 
of approach which show promise of con- 
tributing to the success of the research at- 
tack provided for in the first section. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $200,000 to be used 
for carrying out this act. The funds appro- 
priated under this section shall be in addi- 
tion to funds appropriated under other pro- 
visions of law for medical research, 

THER “VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH”; 
CysTic FIBROSIS 
WHAT IS CYSTIC FIBROSIS? 

A disease that strikes children more fre- 
quently than such better known ailments as 
leukemia and nephrosis, cystic fibrosis affects 
their lungs and digestion. 

In fact it strikes about 1 child in every 
600 born. This means about 7,000 cases a 
year. About half of these unfortunate 
youngsters die before reaching 5 years of age. 
For the remaining victims, the long-range 
outlook is still bleak. Doctors are seeking a 
cure for this disease, as well as its cause, but 
they need help desperately. 

WHAT ARE THE SYMPTOMS? 


Chronic coughing, difficulty in breathing, 
pneumonia, a large appetite but small gain 
in weight, and bulky diarrhea. There may be 
a swollen abdomen and club-shaped fingers. 

WHAT PRODUCES THESE SYMPTOMS? 


The basic cause of cystic fibrosis is still 
& puzzle, For some unknown reason the 
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child's mucous glands do not function prop- 
erly, but secrete so much abnormally thick 
mucus that the lungs and the pancreatic 
ducts become clogged and cannot function 
normally. 

The child’s respiratory system is disturbed 
when the mucus blocks the air passages of 
his lungs. Chronic infection results and the 
child often perishes as his lungs can no 
longer overcome the persistent obstruction. 

The child's digestive system is disrupted 
when the mucus blocks his pancreas, a small 
organ near the stomach. This prevents the 
free flow of pancreatic juices that are vital 
to healthy absorption of food and regular 
elimination. 


WHAT IS THE TREATMENT? 

To control respiratory infection, daily 
antibiotics are prescribed, Often germ-fight- 
ing, detergent solutions are sprayed into the 
air passages periodically in the form of a fine 
mist. Severe cases may require intermittent 
positive pressure breathing to help overcome 
severe obstruction. : 

To restore more normal digestion and 
bowel movements, the child is given en- 
zyme preparations to replace the blocked 
pancreatic juices. A high-protein, low-fat 
diet, laced with large doses of vitamins, also 
may be advised. Sometimes surgery is re- 
quired to open intestinal obstructions in 
newborn infants. 

Mortality of cystic fibrosis, 1938-40, 100 
percent of diagnosed cases died before 
adolescence; 1957, with early diagnosis and 
best care, 50 to 60 percent should reach 
adolescence. 

IS THERE ANY QUICK DIAGNOSIS? 

Yes, just recently a fingertip test was 
developed that makes diagnosing cystic 
fibrosis relatively simple. The child touches 
his hand or foot to a gelatinlike chemical 
solution, and if the high amount of salt 
found in the sweat of cystic fibrosis children 
is present on his skin, a yellowish imprint 
appears. 

WHY IS THIS MALADY SO DANGEROUS? 

As yet few people—even physicians—know 
much about this disease despite its being so 
deadly. All too often precious days, weeks, 
and even months pass by while youngsters 
are mistakenly treated for asthma, bron- 
chitis, allergy, celiac, or other diseases. 

Meanwhile, cystic fibrosis is sapping the 
little victim’s vitality, choking off his air sup- 
ply by clogging the lungs with thick mucus, 
at the same time it is starving his body by 
blocking the pancreas, - 

This ailment is taking more lives than 
necessary because the American people are 
not yet fully awake to its threat. Only rela- 
tively small amounts of money have thus far 
been raised for research into its cause and 
cure. 

Average age of death with diagnosis and 
treatment, 1946, 2 years; 1956, 5 years. 

The weapons now being used to hold back 
the disease are expensive, but cystic fibrosis 
is no respector of a family’s income. Not 
contagious, it afflicts the offspring of parents 
who pass along the inherited tendency in 
their genes. 

We cannot allow these unfortunate chil- 
dren to continue suffering. Dark as their 
future seems, we must keep them alive today 
because a cure may come tomorrow. 

Help the National Cystic Fibrosis Research 
Foundation, and you will bring new hope to 
thousands of little children often doomed to 
lose their lives before they have really begun 
to live. 

Contributions are tax deductible. 

NATIONAL CYSTIC FIBROSIS RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Monpay, May 26, 1958 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, in a troubled time we 
turn to Thee, with hearts that are heavy 
with anxiety and foreboding, and with 
spirits that often are dismayed and dis- 
couraged by humanity’s suspicions and 
hatred and cruelty. But as we turn to 
Thee, we take counsel, not of our fears, 
but of our hopes. By Thine enabling 
might, may we match these epic days 
with daring deeds that will clear a high- 
way across all frontiers for justice and 
righteousness. Send us forth against 
unnumbered foes with the whole armor 
of faith, pledging our loyalty to Thy 
kingdom of love, never letting our con- 
fidence in it or our devotion to it fail be- 
cause of the fury of the wicked when 
they boast themselves in the day of their 
pride. And in this day of destiny for us 
and for all the world, may we be worthy 
of our vocation as keepers of the sacred 
flame. We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
May 22, 1958, was dispensed with. 


REPORT OF OPERATIONS OF MU- 
TUAL SECURITY PROGRAM—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT RE- 
CEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT 
(H. Doc. NO, 368) 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a message from 
the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting the 13th semiannual report on 
the operations of the mutual security 
program, received by the Secretary on 
Friday, May 23, during the adjournment 
of the Senate, which will be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 22, 1958, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, on May 22, 
1958, signed the following enrolled bills, 
which had previously- been signed by 
the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

H. R.5836. An act to establish a postal 
policy, to adjust postal rates, to adjust the 
compensation of postal employees, and for 
other p ; and 

H. R. 9362. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to Post 924, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 

dent of the United States submitting 

nominations were communicated to the 

* by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
es. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8490) 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, with respect 
to rice acreage allotments. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 12088. An act extending the time in 
which the Boston National Historic Sites 
Commission shall complete its work; and 

H. R. 12613. An act to designate the lock 
and dam to be constructed on the Calumet 
River, III., as. the “Thomas J. O’Brien lock 
and dam.” 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 90) authorizing 
the purchase of floral wreaths to be 
placed in the rotunda of the Capitol for 
the ceremonies in connection with the 
Unknown Soldiers. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 

H. R. 8490. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
with respect to rice acreage allotments; and 

H. J. Res. 378. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim annually the week 
which includes July 4 as “National Safe 
Boating Week.” 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 

H. R. 12088. An act extending the time in 
which the Boston National Historic Sites 
Commission shall complete its work; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 12613. An act to designate the lock 
and dam to be constructed on the Calumet 
River, III., as the Thomas J. O’Brien lock 
and dam”; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. TALMADGE, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Housing of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 


ete 


May 26 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the introduction of 
bills and the transaction of other routine 
business. I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar, under the rule, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


MEETING AT 9:30 A. M. ON MAY 28 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce, for the information of 
the Senate, that in connection with Con- 
gressional participation in the ceremony 
for the placing in the rotunda of the 
bodies of the Unknowns of World War II 
and the Korean war, the Senate will con- 
ve at 9:30 a. m., on Wednesday, May 

8. 


MATTHEW M. EPSTEIN 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 2498) for 
the relief of Matthew M. Epstein, which 
was, on page 1, line 9, strike out “medical 
and other expenses” and insert “personal 
property losses.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
amending the bill, which calls for pay- 
ment of the amount of $281.87, the House 
of Representatives struck out the words 
“medical and other expenses”, and in- 
serted in lieu thereof the words per- 
sonal property losses.” 

The provision made by the House of 
Representatives is more accurately de- 
scriptive of the loss incurred. There- 
fore, Mr, President, I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendment of the 
House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, after 
conferring with the leadership, let me 
state that the business before the Sen- 
ate today—subject to modification and 
the approval of the minority leader— 
will be the following: 

The unfinished business, Calendar No. 
1648, House bill 10015, to continue un- 
til the close of June 30, 1959, the sus- 
pension of duties on metal scrap, and for 
other purposes. 

Calendar No. 1649, House bill 6006, to 
amend certain provisions of the Anti- 
dumping Act, 1921, to provide for greater 
certainty, speed, and efficiency in the en- 
forcement thereof, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Calendar No. 1650, House bill 7870, to 
amend the act of July 1, 1955, to au- 
thorize an additional $10 million for the 
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completion of the Inter-American High- 


way. 

Calendar No. 1652, House bill 12356, to 
amend the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize and direct the construction of 
bridges over the Potomac River, and for 
other purposes, approved August 30, 
1954.” 

Calendar No. 1653, House bill 12377, to 
authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to borrow funds for 
capital-improvement programs and to 
amend provisions of law relating to Fed- 
eral Government participation in meet- 
ing costs of maintaining the Nation’s 
Capital City. 

Let me say that this is a tentative cal- 
endar, subject to the approval of the 
minority leader during the course of the 
afternoon, 


CONTINUATION OF CORPORATION 
INCOME TAX AND EXCISE TAX 
RATES—COMMUNICATION FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following communication 
from the President of the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 26, 1958. 
The Honorable RrcHarn M. NIXON, 
The Vice President of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. VICE Presipent: The budget 
message in January recommended a con- 
tinuation, without change, of the cor- 
poration income tax and excise tax rates 
which in the absence of legislation 
would be reduced on July1. This recom- 
mendation is now renewed. 

This renewed recommendation is marie 
after consultation by the Secretary of 
the Treasury with leaders of both politi- 
cal parties in the Congress. Considera- 
tion of fiscal measures will continue to be 
made in the light of the developing eco- 
nomic situation and with full regard to 
both the short- and long-range effects 
of any proposal. 

The administration deeply appreciates 
the thoughtful and full cooperation with 
which the leadership of both parties in 
the Congress has worked with us in these 
matters. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication 
and letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1959 (S. Doc. No. 102) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1959, 
involving an increase in the amount of 
$70,000 for the Judiciary (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 
AMENDMENT OF SERVICEMEN’s READJUSTMENT 
Acer or 1944, RELATING TO SUSPENSION OF 

CERTAIN PERSONS FROM VETERANS’ ADMIN= 

ISTRATION LOAN GUARANTY PROGRAM 

A letter from the Administrator, Veterans” 
Administration, Washington, D. C., trans- 
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mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 to authorize the suspension from 
the Veterans’ Administration loan guaranty 
program of persons barred from participating 
in the Federal Housing Administration pro- 
gram (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


Aunrr REPORT on ECONOMIC AND TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM FoR VIETNAM 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Economic and 
Technical Assistance Program for Vietnam, 
International Cooperation Administration, 
Department of State, for fiscal year 1955-57 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


Report ON EXAMINATION OF THE PRICING OF 
Navy CONTRACTS Wirm CLEVELAND DIESEL 
ENGINE Division, GENERAL MOTORS Corp, 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on Examination of the Pricing 
of Department of the Navy contracts with 
Cleveland Diesel Engine Division, General 
Motors Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, dated May 
1958 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 


REPORT ON CERTAIN CONDITIONS PRECEDENT TO 
CONSTRUCTION OF SANTA MARGARITA PROJ- 
ECT, CALIFORNIA 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, con- 
cerning certain conditions precedent to con- 
structing the Santa Margarita project, Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


ADDITION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS TO PALA 
INDIAN RESERVATION, PAUMA INDIAN RESER- 
VATION, AND CLEVELAND NATIONAL Forest, 
CALIFORNIA 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to add certain public lands 
in California to the Pala Indian Reservation, 
the Pauma Indian Reservation, and the 
Cleveland National Forest, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


AUTHORIZATION FoR SECRETARY OF THE TREAS- 
ury To PRESCRIBE Day SIGNALS FoR CERTAIN 
VESSELS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the act of June 7, 1897, 
as amended, and section 4233A of the Revised 
Statutes, so as to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to prescribe day signals for 
certain vessels, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS OF NATIONAL SAFETY 
Counc 

A letter from the executive vice president, 
National Safety Council, Chicago, III., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
audit of the financial transactions of that 
council for the year 1957:(with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

ADJUSTMENT OF IMMIGRATION STATUS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered in behalf of Kuo 
Cheng Wu and his wife, Edith Huang Wu, 
relating to adjustment of their immigration 
status (with accompanying papers) ; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
REPEAL OF ACT REQUIRING Grantors To FUR- 

NISH ABSTRACTS, CERTIFICATIONS, AND Evi- 
` DENCES OF TITLE 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D. C., 
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transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to repeal that part of the act of March 2, 
1889, as amended, which requires that gran- 

tors furnish, free of all expenses to the Goy- 

ernment, all requisite abstracts, official . 
certifications and evidences of title (with an 

accompanying paper); to the Committee on 

Public Works, 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting . 
action looking to their disposition (with 
accompanying papers); to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
JouNston of South Carolina and Mr. 
CaRLSON members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Tennessee; to the Committee on Armed 
Services: 

“Senate Resolution 2 

“Whereas the Department of the Army is 
proceeding with plans to reduce the Army 
National Guard strength by approximately 
80 percent for the fiscal year 1959; and 

“Whereas the Committee for Armed Serv- 
ices in its Resolution 1 recommends that the 
strength of the guard for the fiscal year 
1959 be maintained at the current 400,000 
with an input of 55,000 nonprior service 
men into 6 months’ training, further direct- 
ing revised troop basis for the Army National 
Guard be developed with the approval of the 
States and Territories, the proposed reduc- 
tion necessitating the discharge of several 
hundred full-time employees and the elimi- 
nation of some 5,000 officers and warrant 
officers, many of whom are highly trained 
in military skills; and 

“Whereas it has been proposed in the Con- 
gress that these well-trained reservists be 
discharged from the service at a time when 
military strength is a must to our country, 
and the communities and personnel to be 
eliminated would be bad for the economy 
of the various communities affected: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate of the State of 
Tennessee go on record as opposed to reduc- 
tion in the strength of the Army National 
Guard for the fiscal year of 1959, and that 
the recommendation of the House Armed 
Services Committee to maintain the strength 
of the guard at 400,000 for the fiscal year 
1959, to allow sufficient funds for the input 
of 55,000 nonprior service men into 6 months’ 
training, and that any revised troop basis 
for the Army National Guard be developed 
with the approval of the States and Terri- 
tories be adhered to by the Department of 
the Army; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Secretary of the Senate 
of the United States, the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
to each Member of Congress elected from the 
State of Tennessee and that the latter be 
urged to do everything in their power to 
forward the purposes of this resolution, 

“Adopted: May 17, 1958. 

“JARED MADDUX, 
“Speaker of the Senate.” 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Rhode Island; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 


“Resolution H. 1427 


“Concurrent resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Rhode Island memorializing 
Congress to enact legislation to provide 
national recognition to certain national, 
nonprofit, nonpolitical war veterans’ or- 
ganizations 
“Whereas several outstanding veterans’ or- 

ganizations within the State of Rhode Is- 

land, and elsewhere throughout the country, 
have sought to obtain in the past national 
recognition from the Congress of the United 

States in order to have conveyed upon them 

certain benefits, rights, privileges and pre- 

rogatives to which they are rightfully en- 
titled; and 

“Whereas repeated action in this regard 
has persistently fallen far short of Congres- 
sional approval in the past due primarily to 
the failure of Congress to extend sympathetic 
consideration to the separate presentations 
of such veterans’ organizations for national 
recognition; and 

“Whereas on January 23, 1958, an omnibus 
bill was introduced in the Senate of the 
United States by the Honorable JOHN O. 
- Pastore, junior Senator from Rhode Island, 
such bill being known as S. 3116; and 

“Whereas S. 3116, if enacted by the Con- 
gress, would prant national recognition in 
certain matters to such outstanding veterans’ 
organizations, who have contributed mag- 
nificently to the course of patriotism and 
veterans’ welfare, as the Italian-American 
World War Veterans, the Franco-American 
War Veterans, the Polish-American War Vet- 
erans, etc., and who, by virtue of their grow- 
ing, and potential, membership, have estab- 
Ushed every entitlement to such national 
recognition; 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the General 
Assembly of the State of Rhode Island, does 
hereby memorialize and petition, and does 
respectfully urge the Congress of the United 
States to approve the enactment of S. 3116 
providing national recognition to certain 
national, nonprofit, nonpolitical war vet- 
erans’ organizations; 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state 
transmit a duly authenticated copy of the 
resolution to the President of the United 
States Senate, to the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, and to each 
Member of the Rhode Island delegation in 
the Congress.” 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
supervisors of Erie County, Buffalo, N. Y., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to in- 
crease the dependency allowance under the 
income tax laws; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 

A paper in the nature of a memorial from 
the Committee for Representative American 
Art, New York, N. Y., relating to the Ameri- 
can art exhibit at the Brussells World Fair, 
and so forth; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The memorial of William and Bessie Engle, 
of Fort Scott, Kans., remonstrating against 
any change in the National Anthem; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Grand Tray- 
erse County Board of Supervisors, Traverse 
City, Mich., protesting against the diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Vernon R. Mottinger, mayor of the city of 
West Covina, Calif., favoring enactment of 
legislation to provide for the continuance of 
flood control work on the Walnut Creek sys- 
tem in the State of California, to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 
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PROHIBITION OF ALCOHOLIC BEV- 
ERAGE ADVERTISING IN INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE—PETITIONS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent four petitions signed by numerous 
citizens of Phoenix, Ray, Duncan, and 
Morenci, in the State of Arizona, favor- 
ing the passage of legislation prohibiting 
the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of advertisements of alcoholic 
beverages, 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of one of the petitions be printed in the 
Recorp and that they be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The peti- 
tions will be received and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce; and, without objection, 
one of the petitions will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The petition, without the signatures 
attached, is as follows: 

To Our Senators: 

We, the undersigned voters in Phoenix, 
Ariz., respectfully urge you to use the in- 
fluence of your high office and your personal 
support and vote for the passage of the 
Langer bill (S. 582) to prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of 
all advertisements of alcoholic beverages in- 
cluding beer. 
` Please present this petition to the United 
States Senate and have it recorded in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. i 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with amend- 
ments: 

H. R. 376. An act to amend the Commod- 
ity Exchange Act to prohibit trading in 
onion futures in commodity exchanges 
(Rept. No. 1631). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, without 
amendment: 

H. R. 5497. An act to amend the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act 
(Rept. No. 1630); and 

H. R. 7953. An act to facilitate and sim- 
plify the work of the Forest Service, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1629). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, without amendment: 

H. R. 11399. An act relating to price sup- 
port for the 1958 and subsequent crops of 
extra long staple cotton (Rept, No. 1628). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2850. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Pontillo (Rept. No. 1632); and 

S. 3042. A bill for the relief of Miss Al- 
legra Azouz (Rept. No. 1633). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 2936. A bill for the relief of Feofania 
Bankevitz (Rept. No. 1634); 

S. 2983. A bill for the relief of Bernabe 
Miranda, Manuel Miranda, and Anastacio 
Miranda (Rept. No. 1635); 

S. 3130. A bill for the relief of Georgios 
Papaconstantinou (Rept. No. 1636); and 

S. 3305. A bill for the relief of Adamantia 
Andrikopoulos (Pappas) Papavasiliou (Rept, 
No. 1637). 
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AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECU- 
RITY ACT OF 1954—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
(S. REPT. NO. 1627) 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations I re- 
port favorably, with an amendment, 
the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend further 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report thereon, together with 
the individual views of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. I express the 
hope that the Senate may consider this 
proposed legislation at its early con- 
venience. 

I take this occasion to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the fact that 
the committee’s hearings were pub- 
lished in mid-April, and have been 
available to Members of the Senate 
since that time. 

In view of the fact that portions of 
the testimony received were of a classi- 
fied nature, I have made arrangements 
for the full record of the hearings and 
of the executive branch presentation to 
be held available for the use of all Sen- 
ators. That material is now in the 
offices of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations for use in accordance with com- 
mittee regulations. I have asked that 
during consideration of the bill on the 
floor staff members be constantly in 
attendance on the floor so that indi- 
vidual Senators may be informed of any 
classified testimony received by the 
committee during its consideration of 
the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that indi- 
vidual views may be printed with the 
committee’ report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Rhode 
Island, and the bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Papers in the Executive 
Departments, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon, pursuant to law. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Frank Aloysius McKinley, of Hawali, to be 
fourth judge of the first circuit, circuit 
courts, Territory of Hawaii; 

Walter H. Hodge, of Alaska, to be United 
States district judge, division No, 2, district 
of Alaska; 

Henry J. Cook, of Kentucky, to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 
Kentucky, vice Edwin R. Denney; and 
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John Burke Dennis, of Missouri, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of Missouri. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 3891. A bill to strengthen the acreage 
limitation requirements of section 27 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY (by request) : 

S. 3892. A bill to stabilize production of 
copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar and 
tungsten from domestic mines by providing 
for stabilization payments to producers of 
ores or concentrates of these commodities; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Murray when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 3893. A bill for the relief of Alexander 

Antoniou; to the Committee on the Judici- 
By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. 3894. A bill for the relief of Joseph H. 
Lym, doing business as the Lym Engineer- 
ing Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3895. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey to the Metropolitan 
Water District of Salt Lake City, Utah, all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in certain lands located in Salt Lake County, 
Utah; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. War xis when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEFAUVER (for himself and 
Mr. Gor): 

8.3896. A bill to designate the dam and 
reservoir to be constructed at Stewarts 
Ferry, Tenn., as the J. Percy Priest Dam and 
Reservoir; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KEFAUVER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
KEFAUVER, Mr. DovuGias, Mr. MUR- 
RAY, Mr. Youna, Mr. BEALL, Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH, Mr. HILL, Mr. LANGER, Mr. 
CARROLL, Mr. PAYNE, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. POTTER, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. CHURCH, and Mr. 
JACKSON) : 

S. 3997. A bill to promote the safety of 
employees and travelers upon common car- 
riers by railroads engaged in interstate com- 
merce by requiring such carriers to maintain 
tracks, bridges, roadbed, and permanent 
structures for the support of way, trackage, 
and traffic in safe and suitable condition, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself, Mr, 
NEUBERGER, and Mr. MORSE) : 

S. 3898. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Indiana Dunes National Monu- 
ment; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Doucias when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

S. 3899. A bill to readjust the size and 
weight limitations on fourth-class mail mat- 
ter; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARING ON SALINE WATER 
CONVERSION 


Mr. MURRAY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 310) which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs 1,000 additional copies of the 
hearing held by that committee during the 
current session entitled “Saline Water Con- 
version.” 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF PART 6 OF HEARINGS ENTITLED 
“INVESTIGATION OF THE FINAN- 
CIAL CONDITION OF THE UNITED 
STATES” 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I submit a 
resolution, and ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. The reso- 
lution provides for the printing of 3,200 
additional copies of part 6 of the hearings 
entitled “Investigation of the Financial 
Condition of the United States,” which 
hearings were conducted by the Finance 
Committee during the 85th Congress, 2d 
session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 311) submitted 
by Mr. Byrd was read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Finance 3,200 additional 
copies of part 6 of the hearings entitled “In- 
vestigation of the Financial Condition of the 
United States,” held by that committee dur- 
ing the 85th Congress, 2d session. 


STABILIZATION PAYMENTS TO 
PRODUCERS OF CERTAIN ORES 
AND CONCENTRATES 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, the administration’s bill which 
calls for stabilization payments to do- 
mestic producers of copper, lead-zine, 
acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten. I 
ask unanimous consent that the letter of 
transmittal from the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Seaton, which explains the 
provisions of the bill, and the bill itself, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and let- 
ter will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3892) to stabilize pro- 
duction of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade 
fluorspar and tungsten from domestic 
mines by providing for stabilization pay- 
ments to producers of ores or concen- 
trates of these commodities, introduced 
by Mr. Murray (by request), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the Domestic Minerals Stabilization 
Act of 1958. 
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Sec. 2. (A) The Secretary of the Interior 
shall provide for stabilization payments to 
producers of ores or concentrates of copper, 
lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar (fluorspar 
containing 97 percent calcium fluoride on a 
dry weight basis), and tungsten trioxide 
produced from domestic mines as follows: 

(1) Upon presentation of evidence satis- 
factory to him of a sale of newly-mined ores, 
or concentrates produced therefrom of cop- 
per, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, and 
tungsten, the producer of such ores or con- 
centrates shall be paid (if the market price 
of the material produced therefrom at the 
time of the sale was less than the stabiliza- 
tion price set forth hereinafter) an amount 
which shall not exceed the difference between 
the amount actually received by the pro- 
ducer from the sale and an amount, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, which the producer 
would have received for such ores and con- 
centrates had the market price of the ma- 
terial produced therefrom at the time of 
sale been equal to the stabilization price as 
shown in the following schedule: 

MATERIAL—STABILIZATION PRICE 

Copper (electrolytic), 274% cents per pound 
delivered Connecticut Valley. 

Lead (common), 14% cents per pound, 
New York, N. Y. 

Zinc (prime western), 
pound, East St. Louis, Ill. 

Fluorspar (acid-grade), $48 per short ton, 
Rosiclare, III. 

Tungsten trioxide, $36 per short-ton unit 
f. o. b. shipping point. 

Provided, however, That where a producer 
further processes such ores or concentrates 
without effecting a sale, the equivalent and 
competitive market value of such ores or 
concentrates, as determined by the Secre- 
tary, at the time of such further processing 
shall be used in lieu of the amount which 
would have been received in the case of a 
sale, for the purpose of computing payments. 

(2) No stabilization payment as provided 
in this section shall be made: 

(a) On sales or further processing in lieu 

of sales of any production the recoverable 
content of which is in excess of the follow- 
ing annual limitations: 1 million tons of 
copper, 350,000 tons of lead, 550,000 tons of 
zinc, 180,000 tons of fluorspar (acid-grade), 
$75,000 short-ton units of tungsten trioxide: 
Provided, however, That for purposes of ad- 
ministration the Secretary may fix quar- 
terly limitations on the total amounts of 
each material on which stabilization pay- 
ments are made for the purpose of achieving 
stabilization in the annual rates of pro- 
duction. When sales of any material exceed 
such quarterly limitations, the Secretary may 
adjust stabilization payments to producers 
for that quarter so as to distribute the bene- 
fits of the program equitably among the 
producers, but stabilization payments shall 
not be denied on any sales of any producer 
during such quarter whose sales did not ex- 
ceed the following quantities: copper, 2,500 
tons; lead, 1,250 tons; zinc, 1,250 tons; fluor- 
spar (acid-grade), 1,250 tons, tungsten, 3,000 
short-ton units: 
Provided, further, Whenever the total pro- 
duction from domestic mines of any of the 
minerals to which this act applies exceeds 
the quarterly limitation in any one quarter, 
the Secretary may establish, for succeeding 
quarters, limitations on the quantities for 
each producer that will be eligible for sta- 
bilization payments, but no producer shall 
have a quarterly limitation for any mineral 
less than the quantity set forth for that 
mineral in the preceding proviso. 

(b) In the case of tungsten, stabilization 
payments on the sales of any one producer 
shall be limited to 15,000 short ton units per 
quarter from production originating in any 
one mining district; Provided, That in the 
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event eligible sales from newly-mined pro- 
duction is less than the quarterly limitation 
for this material, as established by the Sec- 
retary, the Secretary, at his option and under 
regulations issued pursuant to section 3 of 
this act, may make stabilization payments 
on sales of tungsten ores and concentrates 
from the inventory of producers which were 
produced after July 1, 1956, but prior to the 
effective date of this act; in no event, how- 
ever, shall payments on sales from such in- 
ventories exceed an aggregate of 25,000 short 
ton units to any one producer from produc- 
tion originating in any one mining district, 
nor shall payments on sales from such in- 
ventories, together with sales from newly 
mined production exceed in any quarter an 
aggregate of 15,000 short ton units for any 
one producer from production originating 
in any one mining district. 

(c) No payment shall be made on any 
material which is sold to or eligible for sale 
to the United States Government, or any 
agency thereof, pursuant to a contract made 
under the provisions of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended, the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act, or 
the Domestic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, 
and Columbium-Tantalum Production and 
Purchase Act of 1956. Any such material 
shall be applied to reduce the annual and 
quarterly limitations specified in this sec- 
tion. 

(B) The Secretary shall provide that no 
stabilization payment made pursuant to this 
section on the recoverable content of any 
ores or concentrates shall exceed the fol- 
lowing for: Copper, 3.50 cents per pound; 
lead, 3.375 cents per pound; zinc, 2.50 cents 
per pound; fluorspar (acid-grade), $8 per 
short ton; tungsten, $18 per short-ton unit 
of WO, 

(C) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that the total quarterly production of any of 
the materials on which stabilization pay- 
ments are to be made, as provided in this 
section, has exceeded the quarterly limitation 
for each of two successive quarters by an 
amount in excess of that shown in the fol- 
lowing schedule: Copper, 30,000 tons; lead, 
9,000 tons; zinc, 15,000 tons; fluorspar (acid- 
grade) 5,000 tons; tungsten, 55,000 short- 
ton units, 
he shall provide that all stabilization pay- 
ments on such material sold thereafter shall 
be suspended until such time as he shall 
be satisfied that the annual rate of produc- 
tion from domestic mines will approximate 
the amounts set forth in section 2 (A) (2) 

a). 

: Sec. 3. The Secretary is hereby authorized 
to establish and promulgate such regulations 
and require such reports as he deems neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this act, 
including, but not limited to, such regula- 
tions as will assure equitable distribution of 
the benefits of this program throughout the 
industries affected. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this act the 
following terms are defined: 

(a) The term “Secretary” when used herein 
means the Secretary of the Interior. 

(b) The term “producer” when used herein 
means any individual, partnership, corpora- 
tion or other legal entity engaged in oper- 
ating a domestic mine and selling the ma- 
terial produced in normal commercial 
channels. 

(c) The term “sale” when used herein 
means a bona fide transfer for value of ores 
and concentrates from a producer to a pro- 
cessing plant. 

(d) A “domestic mine” is any mine lo- 
cated within the United States, its Terri- 
tories, or possessions. 

(e) The term “newly mined” refers to ma- 
terial severed from the land subsequent to 
the effective date of this act. The term does 
not refer to material recovered from mine 
dumps, mill tailings, or from smelter slags 
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and residues derived from material mined 
prior to the effective date of this act. 

(f) The term “quarter” means the calen- 
dar periods commencing on the first day of 
the months of January, April, July, and Oc- 
tober. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first quarter next following 
approval by the President and shall termi- 
nate on June 30, 1963. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of the In- 
terior out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act. 


The letter presented by Mr. Murray 

is as follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 22, 1958. 
Hon. Ricwarp M. Nixon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Presipentr: There is enclosed a 
draft bill, “To stabilize production of copper, 
lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten 
from domestic mines by providing for stabi- 
lization payments to producers of ores and 
concentrates of these commodities.” 

The purpose of this legislation is to arrest 
the sharp downward trend in the domestic 
production of certain minerals and to pre- 
vent a permanent loss of productive capacity 
of the mines involved, This would be ac- 
complished by stabilization payments to pro- 
ducers of these minerals produced from do- 
mestic mines after the date of enactment 
of the bill, 

Section 2 of the proposed bill directs that 
the Secretary of the Interior shall provide 
for stabilization payments to the producers 
of the above- named materials when the mar- 
ket price is below the stabilization price, 
and when there is presented evidence satis- 
factory to him of a bona fide sale for value 
of newly mined ores or concentrates. Such 
payment would be in an amount not to ex- 
ceed the difference between the amount actu- 
ally received by the producer from the sale 
and an amount, as determined by the Secre- 
tary, which the producer would have re- 
ceived had the market price of the material 
produced therefrom at the time of the sale 
been equal to the stabilization price as fol- 
lows: (1) Copper, 2744 cents per pound; (2) 
lead, 14% cents per pound; (3) zinc, 12% 
cents per pound; (4) fluorspar (acid-grade), 
$48 per short ton; and (5) tungsten trioxide, 
$36 per short ton unit. No stabilization 
payment would be made on production in 
excess of (1) 1 million tons of copper, (2) 
350,000 tons of lead, (3) 550,000 tons of zinc, 
(4) 180,000 tons of fluorspar (acid-grade), 
and (5) 375,000 short tons units of tungsten 
trioxide. These quantities are in terms of 
recoverable content. 

Payments also would be allowed on bona 
fide transfers of newly mined ores and con- 
centrates for further processing within inte- 
grated organizations, Such payments would 
be the equivalent and competitive market 
value as determined by the Secretary. 

For purposes of administration, the Secre- 
tary may fix quarterly limitations on each 
material. Should sales upon which such 
stabilization payments are claimed exceed 
such quarterly limitations, the Secretary may 
effect an equitable distribution of the bene- 
fits of the program among the producers. 
Smaller producers whose sales did not exceed 
certain specified quantities would receive full 
payments. Should the total production from 
domestic mines of any of the said materials 
exceed the quarterly limitation in any one 
quarter, the Secretary may establish, for suc- 
ceeding quarters, limitations in advance on 
the quantities of each producer that would 
be eligible for stabilization payments. How- 
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ever, in the interests of the smaller producers, 
no producer would have a limitation less than 
the quantity set forth in the first proviso of 
section 2 (A) (2) (a). 

In the case of tungsten, payments on the 
sales of any one producer would be limited 
to 15,000 short ton units per quarter from 
production originating in any one mining dis- 
trict. Should all eligible sales from newly 
mined production of tungsten in any quarter 
be less than the quarterly limitation as es- 
tablished by the Secretary, he would be au- 
thorized to make stabilization payments on 
sales of tungsten ores and concentrates from 
the inventories of producers which were pro- 
duced after July 1, 1956, but prior to the ef- 
fective date of this proposal. In no event, 
however, would payments on such sales from 
inventories exceed an aggregate of 25,000 
short ton units to any one producer from 
production originating in any one mining 
district; nor would payments on such sales, 
together with sales of tungsteen from newly 
mined production, exceed in any one quarter 
an aggregate of 15,000 short ton units for any 
one producer from production originating in 
any one mining district. 

No payments would be made on any pro- 
duction sold to or eligible for sale to the 
Federal Government pursuant to a contract 
made under the provisions of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act, or the Domestic Tungsten, Asbestos, 
Fluorspar, and Columbium-Tantalum Pro- 
duction and Purchase Act of 1956. Any such 
production would be applied to reduce the 
annual limitations prescribed by section 2 
(A) (2) (a) of the draft bill, and the quar- 
terly limitations as determined by the Sec- 
retary. 

Section 2 (B) provides limitations on the 
amounts of stabilization payments payable 
for each unit of production of the materials. 
The market prices do not reflect net return 
to producers because of transportation dif- 
ferentials, smelter charges and other deduc- 
tions. In this connection, this plan is so de- 
vised that when a producer does not receive 
from his sale of ores or concentrates an 
amount equal to what he would have re- 
ceived had the market price of the materials 
produced therefrom been equal to the pro- 
posed stabilization price, his stabilization 
payment will be the difference between what 
he actually received from the sale and what 
he would have received had the market price 
of the materials produced therefrom been the 
same as the stabilization price as set out in 
section 2 (A). These limitations on stabi- 
lization payments will permit the stabiliza- 
tion of each commodity at about the present 
levels and permit some adjustments. How- 
ever, we believe that such limitations will 
tend to prevent, effectively, any manipula- 
tion of market levels. 

Section 2 (C) provides for mandatory 
suspension of stabilization payments on any 
of the materials on which stabilization pay- 
ments are to be made when quarterly pro- 
duction exceeds the quarterly levels as speci- 
fled. This excess must prevail for two suc- 
cessive quarters. Payments would be re- 
sumed, however, when the Secretary is satis- 
fied that the rates of domestic production for 
two quarters have not exceeded the quar- 
terly limitation as set out in section 2 (A) 
(2) (a). 

Section 3 would authorize the Secretary to 
promulgate such regulations as he may deem 
necessary to carry out the purposes of the 
proposal, including such regulations as will 
assure equitable distribution of the benefits 
of the program. 

Section 4 defines certain of the terms con- 
tained in the proposal. 

Section 5 provides that the proposal would 
be effective on the first day of the first quar- 
ter next following approval by the President, 
and that the program would terminate on 
June 30, 1963. 
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Section 6 would authorize appropriations 
to be made to carry out the provisions of the 
proposal, including expenses of administra- 


tion. 

The desirability of legislation along the 
lines proposed in the draft bill has been 
demonstrated by the decline in the prices of 
the subject minerals and the increasing sur- 
pluses in the world market. In addition, te 
completion, or near completion, of stockp.le 
requirements precludes justifying on a na- 
tional defense basis the extension of Gov- 
ernment purchase programs applicable to 
certain of these minerals. It is anticipated 
that the proposed program will be instru- 
mental in reinstituting, in some cases, and 
continuing, in others, the contractual rela- 
tionships between domestic producers and 
the consuming industries with a minimum 
of interference with producers of friendly 
foreign countries. This proposal will, we be- 
lieve, provide immediate assistance to those 
industries which currently need stabiliza- 
tion, and at the same time, insure a strategi- 
cally sound domestic minerals and metals 
production balance. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO 
METROPOLITAN WATER DISTRICT 
OF SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to reconvey to the Metropolitan Water 
District of Salt Lake City a parcel of 7.7 
acres of land in Salt Lake County. 

This land was conveyed to the Govern- 
ment by the water district for use as a 
site for a terminal reservoir of the Salt 
Lake aqueduct of the Provo River—Deer 
Creek—reclamation project. The acre- 
age conveyed was not utilized for this 
purpose and is now needed by the water 
district as a building site. 

Under these circumstances, I feel it is 
equitable to return the property to the 
public organization which conveyed it to 
the Federal Government for public use. 

The Metropolitan Water District is a 
tax-levying, public entity established un- 
der the laws of the State of Utah. It is 
the largest subscriber of water developed 
under the Federal Provo River reclama- 
tion project, and carries a large part of 
the financial responsibility for reimburs- 
ing the Government for construction 
costs of this project. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3895) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey to 
the Metropolitan Water District of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in certain 
lands located in Salt Lake County, Utah, 
introduced by Mr. WATKINS, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
aap kaa on Interior and Insular Af- 

airs, 


DESIGNATION OF THE J, PERCY 
PRIEST DAM AND RESERVOIR 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill proposing that the dam to 
be constructed at Stewarts Ferry be 
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named in honor of the late distinguished 
Representative from that Congressional 
District, J. Percy Priest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3896) to designate the 
dam and reservoir to be constructed at 
Stewarts Ferry, Tenn., as the J. Percy 
Priest Dam and Reservoir, introduced by 
Mr. KEFAUVER, for himself and Mr, GORE, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, TO CORRECT 
UNINTENDED BENEFITS AND 
HARDSHIPS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment to the bill (H. R. 
8381) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to correct unintended bene- 
fits and hardships and to make technical 
amendments, and for other purposes. 
The amendment would establish the nor- 
mal corporate income-tax rate at 22 per- 
cent, as opposed to the existing 30 per- 
cent, and which would establish a sur- 
tax rate of 30 percent, as opposed to the 
existing 22 percent. The effect of this 
amendment would be to reduce the cor- 
porate tax liability on the first $25,000 
of corporate income by $2,000. 

It has been estimated in the past by 
the Joint Committee on Internal Rey- 
enue Taxation that the revenue losses 
from such a proposal would be from $300 
million to $400 million per year. 

Because the present corporate rates are 
temporary and will probably be renewed 
for another year by June 30, 1958, the 
surtax rate proposed in my amendment 
would be in effect until June 30, 1959, 
at which time the Congress would again 
have to determine, as it must also de- 
termine this year, whether the present 
corporate rates should continue or be al- 
lowed to drop to their permanent levels. 
The purpose of the language in my 
amendment is to be neutral on this sub- 
ject of temporary and permanent rates 
and to leave this broader question for 
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whatever decision the Congress may come 
to concerning it. 

This amendment, or a very similar 
amendment, has been introduced on nu- 
merous occasions over the past 4 years 
by the Senator from Arkansas IMr. 
FULBRIGHT] and I have been a cosponsor 
of it. Since only the amendments of 
Finance Committee members may be 
considered in the executive sessions of 
the committee on H. R. 8381, I am now 
offering the amendment as a part of the 
general tax proposals which I have made 
and which I shall press for in the com- 
mittee either on H. R. 8381 or on the 
bill to extend corporate and excise taxes 
when and if it comes before us and the 
Senate in June. I will, however, gladly 
defer to the Senator from Arkansas for 
leadership on the floor of the Senate, 
when the issue arises. 

I also want to point out that a simi- 
lar proposal was advocated by the ad- 
ministration just before the 1956 elec- 
tion, and a promise was made in both 
the Republican and Democratic Party 
platforms,of that year to give tax relief 
to small business. When the Senator 
from Arkansas offered a similar amend- 
ment on the floor last year, it was de- 
feated largely because of opposition by 
the administration. 

Mr. President, whatever else the Con- 
gress may do concerning taxes this year, 
this proposal should be acted upon, for 
it has been pressed for by the Senator 
from Arkansas and others, including 
myself, year after year. Small busi- 
nesses are at a great disadvantage com- 
pared with large businesses and they 
have been especially hurt by the reces- 
sion, This relief would be helpful, espe- 
cially to those businesses with net in- 
comes before taxes below $25,000 per 
year. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
showing the effect of this amendment on 
taxes of corporations with various in- 
comes be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Effect of a normal tax rate of 22 percent and a surtax rate of 80 percent 


Income subject to normal tax and surtax 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance; 
and, without objection, the amendment 
will be printed in the RECORD. 


nt Pro) d tax 
liability lability 
(normal rate (normal rate 
30 percent, 22 percent, 
surtax rate surtax rate 
22 percent) 30 percent) 
$1, 500 $1, 100 —20. 7 
3, 000 2, 200 — 28.7 
4, 500 3, 300 —26. 2 
6, 000 4, 400 —20. 7 
7, 500 5, 500 —26.7 
20, 500 18, 500 —9.8 
46, 500 44, 500 -4.3 
111, 500 109, 500 —1.8 
254. 500 252, 500 —.8 
514, 500 512, 500 —.4 
5, 194, 500 5, 192, 500 =. 04 
51, 994, 500 51, 992, 500 —. 004 


The amendment is as follows: 


At the proper place insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. Adjustment of corporate normal tax 
and surtax rates. 

“(a) Corporate normal tax rate: Section 
11 (b) (relating to rate of corporate normal 
tax) is amended to read as follows: 

„b) Normal tax: The normal tax is 
equal to 22 percent of the taxable income.’ 
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* b) Corpora’ 

88 to rate of corporate 
amended to read as follows: 
oe) Surtax: 

“*(1) Taxable years beginning before July 
1, 1959: In the case of a taxable year be- 

before July 1, 1959, the surtax is 

to 30 t of the amount by which 

the taxable income (computed without re- 

gard to the deduction, if any), provided 

in section 242 for partially tax-exempt in- 
terest) exceeds $25,000. 

„%) Taxable years beginning after 
June 30, 1959: In the case of a taxable year 

g after June 30, Loe a the 8 
is equal to 25 percent of the amount by 
which the taxable income (computed with- 
out regard to the deduction, if any, provided 
in section 242 for partially tax-exempt in- 
terest) exceeds $25,000.’ 

“(c) Certain mutual , insurance 

ies: 

“(1) Normal tax rate: Section 821 (a) 
(1) (A) (relating to rate of normal tax on 
certain mutual insurance companies) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(A) Normal tax: A normal tax of 22 
percent of the mutual insurance company 
taxable income, or 44 percent of the amount 
by which such taxable income exceeds 
$3,000, whichever is the lesser; plus.’ 

“(2) Surtax rate: Section 821 (a) (1) (B) 
(relating to rate of surtax on certain mutual 
insurance companies) is amended to read as 
follows: 

„B) Surtax: 

„%) Taxable years beginning before 
July 1, 1959: In the case of taxable years 

g before July 1, 1959, a surtax of 
30 t of the mutual insurance com- 
pany taxable income (computed without re- 
gard to the deduction provided in section 
242 for partially tax-exempt interest) in ex- 
cess of $25,000; 

“*(ii) Taxable years beginning after June 
$0, 1959: In the case of taxable years be- 
ginning after June 30, 1959, a surtax of 25 
percent of the mutual insurance company 
taxable income (computed without regard 
to the deduction provided in section 242 for 
partially tax-exempt interest) in excess of 
$25,000.’ 

“(d) Interinsurers and reciprocal under- 
writers: 


te surtax rate: Section 11 (c} 
surtax) is“ 


com- 


“(1) Normal tax rate: Section 821 (b) (1) 
(relating to rate of normal tax on certain 
interinsurers and reciprocal underwriters) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(1) Normal tax: A normal tax of 22 per- 
cent of the mutual insurance company tax- 
able income, or 44 percent of the amount 
by which such taxable income exceeds 
$50,000, whichever is the lesser; plus.’ 

“(2) Surtax rate: Section 821 (b) (2) 
(relating to rate of surtax on certain in- 
terinsurers and reciprocal underwriters) is 
amended to read as follows: 

%) Surtax: 

“*(A) Taxable years beginning before 
July 1, 1959: In the case of taxable years 
beginning before July 1, 1959, a surtax of 
30 percent of the mutual insurance com- 
pany taxable income (computed as provided 
in subsection (a) (1)) in excess of $25,000, 
or 45 percent of the amount by which such 
taxable income exceeds $50,000, whichever 
is the lesser; 

“*(B) Taxable years beginning after June 
30, 1959: In the case of taxable years be- 
ginning after June 80, 1959, a surtax of 25 
percent of the mutual insurance company 
taxable income (computed as provided in 
Subsection (a) (1)) in excess of $25,000, or 
37.5 percent of the amount by which such 
taxable income exceeds $50,000, whichever 
is the lesser.’ : 

“(e) Effective date: The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with re- 


spect to taxable years beginning after June 
30, 1958.” z 
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Mr. CURTIS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 8381, supra, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed. 


TEMPORARY ADDITIONAL UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment which I intend to 
offer to the bill (H. R. 12065) providing 
temporary financial assistance to needy 
unemployed individuals, when that bill 
comes before this body for considera- 
tion. I ask that the amendment be 
printed, 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
explanatory statement dealing with the 
amendment printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table; and, without objection, the 
explanatory statement will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. Dovsctas is as follows: 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT—AMENDMENT TO H. 
R. 12065 Provipinc Temporary FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE TO NEEDY UNEMPLOYED INDI- 
VIDUALS 


The proposed amendment would provide 
for the appropriation of moneys from which 
grants would be made to States which enter 
into agreements with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to use such 
grants for the purpose of extending tem- 
porary financial assistance to needy indi- 
viduals within such States who are (1) 
unemployed and are actively seeking em- 
ployment, (2) are willing and able to work, 
(3) are not entitled to assistance under the 
public assistance programs provided for by 
titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social Security 
Act, and (4) are citizens of the United 
States. 

Any such agreement would terminate on 
June 30, 1959 and would contain certain 
standards which would govern the States 
in the disposition of the grants received by 
them under this amendment. 

In determining the need of any individ- 
ual for assistance under the provisions of 
the amendment, there would be taken into 
consideration the obligations of such indi- 
vidual to support his dependents. No indi- 
vidual who is under 21 years of age would 
be eligible to receive assistance under the 
provisions of the amendment unless he is 
married or is the head of a household, as 
defined in the Internal Revenue Code. Mar- 
ried women who are being supported by 
their husbands and divorced women who are 
receiving alimony payments would not be 
eligible to receive benefits under the amend- 
ment. The maximum amount that any in- 
dividual could receive as benefits under the 
amendment would be $100 per month. Indi- 
viduals would not be required to permit 
their property to be subjected to liens as a 
condition of eligibility for benefits under 
the amendment, nor would individuals be 
required to repay any benefits properly re- 
ceived by them. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would not be permitted to enter into 
an agreement with any State which, after 
the date of enactment of the proposed 
amendment, deliberalized its State unem- 
ployment compensation law with respect to 
duration or amount of benefits or with re- 
spect to eligibility requirements. In case 
any State so deliberalizes its State unem- 
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ployment compensation law after an agree- 
ment is entered into, the Secretary would 
withhold any further payments to such 
State. 

Federal funds would be provided for the 
full amount of the payments up to an aver- 
age of $30 per month per recipient. Assist- 
ance would be available to every individual 
residing in any State which had concluded 
an agreement under the amendment. 

The assistance provided by the amendment 
would be provided by State agencies, 
normally the same agencies which adminis- 
ter State public assistance programs estab- 
lished pursuant to titles I, IV, X, and XIV 
of the Social Security Act. To the extent to 
which they would be applicable to a tem- 
porary emergency program of the type pro- 
vided by the amendment, the criteria and 
standards provided for agreements by such 
titles are made applicable to agreements 
made pursuant to the amendment. 

On the assumption that an average of 1 
million unemployed persons would receive 
an average of $30 monthly in benefits under 
the amendment, the cost to the Federal 
Government would be $360 million. 


Mr. KENNEDY (for himself and Mr. 
Dovctas) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to House bill 12065, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. KENNEDY submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 12065, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECURITY 
ACT OF 1954—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
submit three amendments intended to be 
proposed by me to the bill (H. R. 12181), 
the Mutual Security Act, and ask that 
they be printed and lie on the table, so 
that I may call them up at the proper 
time. They would bar foreign aid of any 
kind to the Governments of Yugoslavia, 
the Dominican Republic, and Saudi 
Arabia, 

The amendments are a direct fulfill- 
ment of a campaign pledge I made less 
than a year ago when I was a candidate 
for the United States Senate in a special 
election in Wisconsin. I do not believe 
that conditions have changed sufficiently 
since then to justify my not living up to 
that pledge. 

I have offered the amendments, recog- 
nizing the formidable opposition they 
will arouse. I accept the general propo- 
sition that leadership in the field of for- 
eign affairs should come from the Ex- 
ecutive. I deeply appreciate the great 
competence and patriotism of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

I recognize, moreover, that there are 
sometimes overriding considerations of 
national interest which make it neces- 
sary to give assistance to a dictatorship. 
But those considerations should be clear 
and explicit. They should be subject to 
frequent reexamination. Moreover, 
they should be formulated on criteria 
and based on principle. That is what 


I have tried to do in the long and earnest 
consideration of foreign aid to dictat- 
orships, which has led me to believe that 
such aid should not be extended to the 
governments of these three nations, 
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I believe we can justify giving foreign 
aid to dictatorships only if our aid meets 
one of these four requirements: 

First. Our aid must serve to bulwark 
the free world against the threat of 
Communist invasion or subversion. 

Second. Our aid should not serve to 
entrench governments which are de- 
structive of human rights and dignity. 

Third. Our aid should encourage the 
people of the recipient nation to secure 
eventually freedom from dictatorial dom- 
ination, 

Fourth. Our aid should clearly im- 
prove the prospects of achieving a peace- 
ful world. 

In Yugoslavia, we are not fighting 
communism by giving aid to the brutal 
dictatorship of Marshal Tito. In the 
Dominican Republic and Saudi Arabia, 
our aid money is going to the personal 
use of ruthless, discredited dictatorships 
whose governments do not serve as an 
effective bulwark against communism. 

The question of aid to Tito presents 
special problems. I recognize that a 
strong case can be made for it. 

It is said, with truth, that an inde- 
pendent Yugoslavia, offering a “different 
road to socialism,” is a real source of 
annoyance to the Soviet Union. Stalin 
found it to be an unbearable irritant, 
and Khrushchev is finding it hard to 
live with, too. Since Tito plays his own 
free-wheeling game, it is sometimes hard 
to tell just how genuine his independ- 
ence is; but it is true that he frequently 
votes against the U. S. S. R, in the 
United Nations, and any measure of in- 
dependence is a nuisance to the masters 
of the Kremlin, 

I am also aware that Communist poli- 
cies in Yugoslavia have been somewhat 
relaxed. Collective farms have not suc- 
ceeded, and much of the farming now 
is private. Many people, I understand, 
are now attending religious services. The 
goals of the regime, I think it is safe to 
say, have not changed, but the pace has 
slowed down. The people are allowed a 
little more breathing space in the stulti- 
fying atmosphere of communism. 

It is true also that the technical assist- 
ance in the act will help the people of 
Yugoslavia. It will be used to improve 
public health, public administration, 
agricultural methods and products, and 
to provide other services to the people. 
At the same time, to the extent that the 
assistance makes life better in Yugosla- 
via, it tends to serve as a prop to the 
Communist regime. 

It seems to me that the arguments 
against assistance to Yugoslavia are 
stronger and more persuasive. For one 
thing, it is a mattter of using the money 
of American taxpayers to support a Com- 
munist dictator. This certainly is con- 
tradictory to our anti-Communist for- 
eign policy. Tito's regime is a Com- 
munist regime. Tito is going the same 
way, even though he claims to be taking 
a different road. This Communist dicta- 
tor has viciously destroyed human rights. 
He had jailed, tortured, and executed 
political opponents. If it is true that he 
votes against the Soviet bloc in the 
United Nations, it is also true that he 
frequently stands with them. If there 
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should be war, I do not believe anybody 
could seriously suggest that Tito would 
not side with the Soviet Union, 

I have very real doubts that Tito wants 
American assistance. It was Tito him- 
self who put an end to American military 
assistance, after we had sent him more 
than a billion dollars worth of military 
equipment between 1950 and 1956. On 
December 6, 1957, Tito informed James 
W. Riddleberger, American Ambassador 
to Belgrade, that he wanted no more 
American military aid. I think that the 
reason he gave is very significant. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times account: 

Marshal Tito was said to have replied (to 
Ambassador Riddleberger) that if the pro- 
gram were a constant nuisance to the State 
Department before Congress, the adminis- 
tration’s reappraisals and public justifica- 
tions for the program also were a constant 
irritant to his relations with the Soviet bloc. 


That statement is significant for two 
things. First, it shows Tito’s impatience 
with the processes of a democratic so- 
ciety, which are necessarily open and 
subject to review. Secondly, it shows his 
concern with his relations with the So- 
viet bloc, which I submit were more im- 
portant to him than a billion dollars 
worth of military aid or the opinion of 
the freedom bloc in the world. 

On balance, it is my opinion that the 
burden of assistance to Yugoslavia, as 
well as that of assistance to the personal 
dictatorships of the Dominican Republic 
and Saudi Arabia, is a burden our tax- 
payers ought not to be called upon to 
bear. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and will 
lie on the table, 


DISTRIBUTION OF AUTOMOBILES IN 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the Senate of May 
21, 1958, the names of Senators Murray, 
Younc, MANSFIELD, BARRETT, SMITH of 
Maine, JENNER, PAYNE, IVES, LANGER, and 
Hruska were added as additional cospon- 
sors of the bill (S. 3865) relative to the 
distribution of automobiles in interstate 
commerce, introduced by Mr. Porter (for 
himself and Mr. HoBLITZELL) on May 21, 
1958. 


TECHNICAL CHANGES IN FEDERAL 
EXCISE TAX LAWS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF AMENDMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’Manoney] be added as an additional 
cosponsor of amendment A, intended to 
be proposed by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] for himself and 
other Senators, to the bill, H. R. 7125, to 
make technical changes in the Federal 
excise tax laws, and for other purposes. 

This is the amendment which pro- 
poses the repeal of the tax on the trans- 
portation of persons and property. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC. PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

Article entitled “TV Can Tell the World,” 
in the writing of which he collaborated, and 
which appeared in a recent edition of the 
magazin? Think. 


WILLIAM HOWARD FRANCIS, JR. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I cannot let this session of the Senate 
go by without saying a word in memory 
of William Howard Francis, Jr., a 
Texan, who was Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Personnel. 

Mr. Francis died very suddenly of a 
heart attack last Saturday afternoon. 
I learned of his ceath through a mutual 
friend, with whom I was to dine that 
evening. He was unable to attend the 
dinner, because of his assistance to Mr. 
Francis’ family. 

Although I had known Mr. Francis, 
as Assistant Secretary of Defense, for 
only a comparatively short period of 
time, I became familiar with his abili- 
ties and qualifications in that position, 
because he was really the author of the 
incentive pay bill for the military serv- 
ices, which has just been signed by the 
President. That bill will really be a 
monument to Mr. Francis’ memory. 
Not only was he the author of the bill, 
but he was the member of the Defense 
Department who worked out the various 
differences and controversies, and he did 
so with such patience, discretion and 
efficiency that when the bill came before 
the Senate, after it had been passed by 
the House of Representatives, it was in 
accord with the view of practically every 
Member of the Senate who knew about 
it. That was the work primarily of Mr. 
Francis. 

He was one of the ablest of the 
younger members of the Defense De- 
partment with whom I have come in 
contact during the years. 

Both as a Member of the Senate and 
as a member of its Committee on Armed 
Services, I shall miss Mr. Francis great- 
ly. His passing is a real loss to the en- 
tire Congress. 

I desire to extend my sympathy to his 
wife and to the other members of his 
family, and to his friends in Texas and 
those here in Washington. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I was 
greatly saddened to learn of the sudden 
death of Mr. William H. Francis who was 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power, Personnel, and Reserve matters. 
He had interrupted a highly successful 
career as a lawyer and businessman in 
order to accept one of the most difficult 
assignments in our Defense Establish- 
ment. The Nation has lost an able and 
devoted public servant. 

Mr. President, I shall speak particu- 
larly of his contribution to the Armed 
Services Committee. Since his appoint- 
ment in March 1957, he had always 
extended invaluable assistance. 
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As a result of his work with the com- 
mittee, it is certainly fair to say that he 
enjoyed the committee’s confidence. As 
we know from experience, there are few 
if any absolutes in personnel matters. 
In order that Congressional committees 
may properly deal with personnel and 
related legislation, we must necessarily 
have a high degree of confidence in those 
who administer the programs. 

During the past few months Mr. 
Francis was the principal spokesman for 
the Department of Defense on the mili- 
tary pay bill which is now public law. 
It is fair to say that our confidence in 
the way he proposed to administer the 
legislation was an important factor in 
our final support of the measure. 

Mr. President, that statement cannot 
be overemphasized. Mr. Francis re- 
peatedly had consultations with the 
committee in explanation of his plans to 
administer the bill then under consider- 
ation, as well as other provisions of the 
present law concerning personnel prob- 
lems which will loom in the future. His 
own commitments, as well as the com- 
mitments he made in behalf of the De- 
partment of Defense, so far as he could 
do so, were a powerful factor which 
enabled the subcommittee to report, with 
@ unanimous recommendation, a very 
far-reaching, comprehensive, compli- 
cated bill. 

Mr. President, I greatly regret and am 
deeply saddened at the passing of Mr. 
Francis for personal reasons, although 
we had not had a chance to become close 
personal friends. Moreover, the De- 
partment of Defense and the Nation as a 
whole have suffered a severe loss because 
of the service this gentleman was ren- 
dering the Defense Department and the 
Nation. 

Mr. President, one of the qualities of 
Mr. Francis which always impressed me 
was his complete understanding of the 
military personnel problems. He was 
always completely frank in discussing 
these matters, and never hesitated to 
indicate areas of needed improvement. 
During the pay hearings he stated that 
the proposed legislation represented the 
beginning of a program which would be 
the foundation for decisive improve- 
ments in the Nation’s program for mili- 
tary personnel management. Certain 
proposed legislation which he guided is 
already before the Committee on Armed 
Services. Other important studies 
which represented his ideas are now un- 
der way. 

Mr. President, Secretary Francis made 
a tremendous contribution in a most 
difficult field during his relatively short 
tenure of office. I think his contribu- 
tion will be more greatly recognized as 
his programs are carried on by others. 

I extend to his bereaved widow and 
other members of his family my utmost 
personal sympathy, and also I express 
the deep and heartfelt sympathy of all 
those who have worked closely with him, 
especially during the past year or 18 
months. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the people of Texas have been shocked 
and grieved by the untimely passing 
away of William H. Francis, Jr., Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense. Mr. Francis 
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was one of the brilliant young men who 
have been serving the Nation in a civil- 
ian capacity in recent months. He 
came to Washington April 19, 1957, to 
direct the important work of the Man- 
power, Personnel, and Reserve Division 
of the Department of Defense. Under 
his guidance there was steered through 
the Congress the recent military pay bill, 
which provided for pay increases for the 
military, with emphasis on pay for se- 
lected personnel, scientific personnel, 
and critically needed personnel in the 
military service. 

Mr. Francis has been a leader in the 
Republican Party, but the respect for his 
integrity and ability has not been bound 
by party lines, in my State or through- 
out the Nation. This respect has tran- 
scended party lines. 

In the important work Mr. Francis 
did for the Department of Defense, he 
exhausted himself. His principal work 
has now become law. The Nation will 
benefit by an increased efficiency in the 
Defense Establishment. 

During World War II Mr. Francis 
served as a captain on General Dwight 
Eisenhower's intelligence staff, on his 
personal staff, and for meritorious serv- 
ice was decorated with the Bronze Star. 
He was also awarded the Croix de Guerre 
of Belgium. 

Mr. Francis also served on the board 
of governors of the American National 
Red Cross, having been appointed to the 
position by the President. 

Mr. President, I was acquainted with 
the father of Mr. Francis during the last 
20 years of his life. His father was one 
of the most distinguished lawyers in my 
State. This family has demonstrated its 
ability for some two generations. 

The untimely passing away of William 
H. Francis, Jr., at such a youthful age 
is a great loss to the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there may be printed in the 
body of the Recor an article from the 
Houston Post of Sunday, May 25, 1958, 
concerning the death of William H. 
Francis in Washington. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wurm H. Francis Dirs IN WasHIncron— 
ASSISTANT DEFENSE SECRETARY COLLAPSES 
DURING TENNIS GAME 

(By Jim Mathis) 

WASHINGTON. —Willlam H. Francis, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, collapsed dur- 
ing a tennis game here Saturday and died 
shortly afterward in the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Hospital. 

Death was attributed to coronary throm- 
bosis, a form of heart seizure. 

Francis, a 43-year-old Houston lawyer, was 
widely known throughout Texas as a busi- 
nessman, rancher and a central figure in 
inner Republican Party circles. 

His death came as a complete shock to 
his family and friends here, and to officials 
of the Defense Department. Francis had no 
previous record of a heart ailment. 

Among friends who gathered at his home 
as the news spread of his death were Dillon 
Anderson of Houston and Dudley Sharp, As- 
peer no Secretary of Defense and also a Hous- 

mian. 

A Defense Department spokesman termed 
Francis’ death a terrific shock and a great 


loss to the Defense Department and the 
Nation, 
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Francis came to Washington a little over 
a year ago—on April 19, 1957—to head the 
key manpower, personnel, and reserves divi- 
sion under former Secretary of Defense 
Charles Wilson. 

He had only recently completed the major 
hurdles in putting through Congress a re- 
vised and modern pay scale for the military 
service, a project which consumed hours of 
overtime. 

A rising figure among younger Republi- 
cans here, Francis was looking forward to an 
eventual assignment to the State Depart- 
ment. His appearances before Congressional 
committees on Capitol Hill made him a 
familiar and well-liked person. 

Recently, his only chance at relaxation had 
been at the nearby farm of a Houston friend. 
Despite his taxing duties, he looked physi- 
cally fit. 

Francis had been playing tennis at the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel courts Saturday aft- 
ernoon when he suddenly became ill. He 
was taken to his Georgetown home, then 
at the urging of friends to the nearby George- 
town University Hospital. He arrived there 
at 6:20 p. m. He was pronounced dead at 
6:45 p: m. 

The body was taken to the Joseph Gawler’s 
Funeral Home here. 

Services had not been planned late Sat- 
urday night, but will be held either in Hous- 
ton or in Dallas. 

Francis is survived by his wife, the former 
Caroline Keith Wiess; by his mother, Mrs. 
William H. Francis, Sr., of Dallas; two 
brothers, Edward and James, both of Dallas, 
and an uncle, Charles I. Francis, of Houston. 

Francis was born November 11, 1914, in 
Fort Worth and attended public schools in 
Dallas. He graduated from that city’s High- 
land Park High School in 1931. After gradu- 
ating from Rice Institute, Francis attended 
the University of Texas law school. In 1938 
he joined the growing law firm of Vinson, 
Elkins, Weems, and Francis, where his uncle 
was partner. 

During World War II. Francis served as a 
captain on Gen. Dwight Eisenhower's in- 
telligence staff in Europe. He was decorated 
by Mr. Eisenhower for meritorious service 
with the Bronze Star and awarded the Croix 
de Guerre of Belgium. 

He returned to Texas after the war and 
entered the private practice of law in 1951. 

In 1952 Francis was called upon to handle 
finances for the growing Republican Party 
of Texas, and remained as finance director 
through two successful Eisenhower cam- 

His work required thousands of 
miles of travel and a multitude of contacts 
but he did it all with a wide grin that was 
to become his personal trademark. He sel- 
dom appeared in the forefront of politics, 
however. 

Tall and soft spoken, Francis went on to 
serve on the party’s national finance com- 
mittees, and in this capacity sat in on the 
highest Republican strategy meetings. 

His friends were not all in the same party, 
however. When Francis came to Washington 
to take his job as Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, the Democratic-dominated Senate 
Armed Services Committee took only 14 min- 
utes to confirm him. 

Senator Majority Leader LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son, Democrat, of Texas, introduced Francis 
to the committee as “my good friend of many 
years, a man of great integrity and deep 
capacity.” 

ae was a frequent visitor in JoHNson’s 
office. 

In his private life in Houston, Francis 
found time for a wide range of interests. 

He and his wife ran two ranches, one at 
Navasota, and the other next door to House 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN at Bonham. 

He was president of the Mutual Invest- 
ment Trust Fund, Texas Fund, Inc., and was 
a member of the board of directors of the 
First City National Bank of Houston, the 
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Southland Life Insurance Co. of Dallas, the 
Southwestern Fire and Casualty Co. of Dal- 
las, Rice Institute and Texas Tech College. 

He divested himself of many of his busi- 
ness holdings when he accepted appoint- 
ment to the Defense Department. 

He also served as president of the Houston 
YMCA. He was a member of the St. John 
the Divine Episcopal Church of Houston. 

He was a member of the Houston and 
American Bar Associations. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER TO NI- 
KITA KHRUSHCHEV ON INTER- 
NATIONAL DISARMAMENT 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, last Saturday, May 24, the 
White House made public the latest let- 
ter from President Eisenhower to Chair- 
man Krushchev on the subject of inter- 
national disarmament. It is another 
example of the President’s consistent 
and determined efforts to establish a 
sound basis for disarmament negotia- 
tions. 

Because the administration has stead- 
ily maintained its efforts, definite prog- 
ress has recently been made toward this 
goal. Two weeks ago, Russia agreed to 
hold technical discussions to consider 
the specific steps necessary to halt nu- 
clear testing. The President's letter of 
last weekend again seizes the initiative 
in urging that these technical meetings 
be held within 3 weeks. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp, in 
connection with my remarks, the com- 
plete text of the President’s letter of 
May 24. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Mar 24, 1958. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have your letter of 
May 9, 1958. I note with satisfaction that 
you accept, at least partially, my proposal 
that technical persons be designated to as- 
certain what would be required to super- 
vise and control disarmament agreements, 
all without prejudice to our respective posi- 
tions on the timing and interdependence of 
various aspects of disarmament. 

Your letter of May 9 states that “the 
Soviet Government agrees to having both 
sides designate experts who would immedi- 
ately begin a study of methods for detecting 
possible violations of an agreement on the 
cessation of nuclear tests with a view to 
having this work completed at the earliest 
possible date, to be determined in advance.” 

Experts from our side will be prepared to 
meet with experts from your side at Geneva, 
if the Swiss Government agrees, within 3 
weeks of our learning whether these arrange- 
ments are acceptable to you. On our side, 
experts would be chosen on the basis of spe- 
cial competence. I have in mind, for ex- 
ample, experts who might be contributed 
not only from the United States, but from 
the United Kingdom which, like the Soviet 
Union and the United States, has conducted 
nuclear tests, and from France, which has 
advanced plans for testing, and possibly 
from other countries having experts who are 
advanced in knowledge of how to detect 
nuclear tests. We assume that the experts 
on the side of the Soviet Union would be 
similarly chosen on the basis of special com- 
petence, so as to assure that we get scien- 
tific, not political, conclusions. 

I also suggest that the experts should be 
asked to make an initial progress report 
within 30 days after convening and to aim 
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at a final report within 60 days or as soon 
thereafter as possible. 

In view of the Charter responsibilities of 
the General Assembly and the Security 
Council of the United Nations in the field 
of disarmament, we would propose to keep 
the United Nations and its appropriate 
organs informed of the progress of these 
talks through the intermediary of the Sec- 
retary General. 

I will write you further shortly regarding 
your statements on the problem of surprise 
attack and the Arctic zone of inspection 
which we have proposed. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 


THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an article 
in regard to the recent unpleasantness 
in South America. The article was 
written by Tad Szulc, one of the out- 
standing and best informed reporters on 
the Latin American scene, and was pub- 
lished in the magazine section of the 
New York Times of yesterday, May 25. 
I believe the article is entitled to the 
most serious consideration of the Sen- 
ate. The author goes into details rela- 
tive to the incidents which occurred in 
South America during the Vice Presi- 
dent’s visit. I believe that for impartial 
reporting the article is one of the best 
evidences we have of what actually oc- 
curred during that period. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BENEATH THE BOILING-UP IN SOUTH AMER- 
ICA—ANTI-YANKEE DEMONSTRATIONS. RE- 
FLECT RESENTMENT OF ECONOMIC DEPEND- 
ENCE UPON Us PLUS A FEELING OF BEING 
‘TAKEN FOR GRANTED AS LOYAL GOOD NEIGH- 
BORS 

(By Tad Szulc) 

Caracas.—The old phrase, so popular in 
many other parts of the world, that begins 
with the words What's wrong with you 
Americans is * *” is fast gaining cur- 
rency in South America, the great awkward, 
semideveloped continent that the United 
States has long taken for granted and that 
has now decided to show how deeply it re- 
sents this attitude. Though it would border 
on oversimplification, it can be said with 
reasonable accuracy that South Americans 
are good and mad at the United States. Of 
course such emotions as frustration, anger, 
irritation, and impatience have degrees and 
in South America today they run the full 
gamut, from fury to quiet but heartfelt 
criticism. 

It was fury at its nakedest, in a mob 
incited by Communist agitators, that greeted 
Vice President Ricuarp M. Nixon in Lima 
and Caracas. Granting that Communist 
hands were pulling strings that set these 
crowds in motion, it remains the shocking 
fact that the majority in them were not 
Communists and that a climate of unadul- 
terated hatred must have existed to lead 
men, women, and children to degrade them- 
selves to the point of spitting in the faces 
of the Vice President and his wife. 

The Peruvians who simply wanted to chase 
Mr. Nrxon away from their city and the 
Venezuelans who reached the stage of blood- 
thirstiness toward the Americans obviously 
still constitute a tiny minority. But that 
anybody at all in South America should feel 
that way about the United States and North 
Americans—something unthinkable a year 
or two ago—and that for all practical pur- 
poses they should have got away with it 
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stands out as a telltale symbol of the pro- 
found change of attitude among the people 
E T O nT ee 
ni 2 

For the record at least, the governments 
concerned, newspaper writers and responsible 
leaders of public opinion have expressed 
dismay, shock, and regret in the wake of 
these incidents. But beneath this un- 
doubtedly sincere position there lurks some- 
thing of satisfaction and mild amusement at 
the Americans’ discomfiture—the kind of 
perverse pleasure that a poor and weak per- 
son derives from watching an embarrassing 
accident happening to someone bigger, 
stronger, and richer. 

This relationship of big toward small, of 
strong toward weak, and rich toward poor 
is precisely, as it would be in individual hu- 
man relations, the key to the United States’ 
immense problem in South America—a prob- 
lem that in the last few years has been 
building up to the proportions of a major 
foreign-policy headache for Washington. 

Nobody likes being taken for granted and 
South Americans are evidently no exception 
to the rule. Looking back at the events of 
the last two decades they concluded that in- 
deed they have been regarded in this fashion 
by the United States. While a lot can be 
honestly said to support this viewpoint, it 
is also true that South Americans, sensitive 
people that they are, have magnified it, 
often out of all due proportion, and thereby 
have whipped themselves into a frenzy of 
resentment against the treatment they think 
they have been receiving at the hands of the 
United States. 

Since South America’s fundamental prob- 
lem is an economic one, the touchstone of 
relations is the extent and manner of the 
United States’ economic assistance to the 
continent's 10 republics in their truly uphill 
struggle to develop into modern nations from 
their traditional semifeudal status of pro- 
ducers of raw materials. 

In this field the United States finds itself 
in the extraordinary position of “Tails, you 
win; heads, I lose.” Because the United 
States is not contributing as much finan- 
cially to the area's development as individual 
countries would like to see, it is open to 
the criticism of neglecting its best friends. 
In instances where it does provide substan- 
tial help it generates resentment because 
nobody likes the man across the desk in a 
bank's loan department and because Wash- 
ington's frequent insistence that its money 
be spent with some semblance of common 
sense sets off the reaction that “Just because 
they are lending us their lousy money they 
think they can tell us how to run our 
country.” 

One of the most striking recent examples 
of this attitude toward United States lend- 
ing in South America came in Brazil in the 
form of a lengthy analytical article, rich in 
tables and diagrams, written by one of the 
directors of SUMOC, or the Council of the 
Superintendency of Money and Credit, 
Brazil's fiscal control body. 

In it the author developed the astounding 
thesis that the United States was harming 
Brazil through forcing it to accept Export- 
Import Bank credits that by law had to be 
used for the purchase of United States-manu- 
factured equipment. Why, he wrote, are we 
not allowed to use these United States funds 
to buy equipment we need in Europe or 
Japan, where prices are lower and the terms 
better? To him the concept that the least 
the United States could do with the tax- 
payers’ dollars would be to help its own 
industry simply loomed as an act of eco- 
nomic imperialism. This is not an isolated 
view, and Americans in South America fre- 
quently discover with amazement that the 
United States actually is expected to be 
idealistic and altruistic even if it means being 
downright impractical. Another case in- 
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t concerning this remarkable approach 
to international economics is found in Vene- 
zuela, which is loudly and bitterly complain- 
ing against the United States program of 
voluntary oil-import restrictions which have 
cut down this Nation’s sales in the North by 
more than 10 percent. The fact that Texas 
flelds are working only 8 days a month to 
heip meet the problem of oversupply creates 
no impression at all here, and oil has become 
one of the most acute issues in relations be- 
tween the two countries, an issue that the 
Ccmmunists are exploiting for all it is worth. 

In Peru, there was a wave of indignation 
when the United States Tariff Commission 
recommended raising customs duties on lead 
and zinc, which, if sanctioned by President 
Eisenhower, could in effect throw Peruvian 
metals out of the American market. When 
the administration launched last month the 
idea of subsidizing United States producers 
to avoid raising duties or imposing import 
quotas, an anguished cry went up against the 
fact that the United States was not prepared 
to subsidize Peruvian producers as well. 
Since, as a result of the United States eco- 
nomic recession, South America—which de- 
pends almost exclusively on exports of her 
commodities—has been hit by a decline in 
both prices and the volume of sales, senti- 
ment blaming the United States for having 
a recession developed unbelievably. Squeezed 
by an economic crisis that now engulfs 
the continent, South Americans are more re- 
sentful of the United States these Cays than 
in the past. 

It all thus adds up to a situation in which 
one unpopular United States gesture, often 
one that is unavoidable and unpalatable to 
Washington as well, wipes out years of United 
States efforts to help a given country and a 
wave of anti-Americanism is immediately on 
the rise. 

This is what happened last month in 
Chile, one of the most pro-United States 
nations in the hemisphere. Upon hearing 
that the United States was thinking of rais- 
ing duties on copper, Chile's principal cash 
export, President Carlos Ibañez del Campo, 

_ an irascible gentleman of 80, abruptly can- 
celed a planned state visit to the United 
States. To annoy Washington even more, he 
Jet it be known that the Communist Party 
would be legalized and that he will try to 
sell as much as possible in copper products 
to the Soviet Union. 

In Brazil, which is suffering one of the 
worst financial crises of her modern history 
as a result of the United States recession, 
of world coffee overproduction, of unsound 
fiscal policies at home and of an inflation 
that the Government somehow is reluctant 
to control by stern measures, the national- 
istic press of both left and right is screaming 
that Yankee imperialists are seeking to bring 
Brazil to her knees by buying less of her 
coffee. A subsidiary charge which goes over 
well in Brazil's supercharged atmosphere of 
extreme nationalism is that this whole sin- 
ister coffee scheme has as a goal forcing 
Brazil to abandon her national oil monop- 
oly and—a fate worse than death—replace 
it with private oil companies which are well 
known to everybody there as imperialistic 
trusts. 

Whereas, all these economic issues are 
clearly of great complexity and the average 
South American—in a continent burdened 
by a high rate of illiteracy—is not an eco- 
momic analyst, skillful propaganda by the 
Communists as well as other anti-United 
States groups has succeeded in reducing 
them to elementary terms and popularizing 
them to an extraordinary degree. 

Cashing in on the people’s sense of self- 
righteousness and the victim complex that 

- Communists especially are encouraging in 
South America, it was possible to distill these 
complicated problems down to the common 
denominator of a United States plot against 
the people’s happiness and sovereignty. It 
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may be said, in passing, that nationalistic 
issues are superb vote getters and in Brazil a 
normally moderate and conservative party 
like the National Democratic Union has em- 
braced enthusiastically the cause of Petro- 
bras, the national oil monopoly. 

The measure of success of this technique 
is that in countries like Argentina and Brazil 
that are quite advanced by South American 
standards, no Government would dare to 
swerve from the nationalistic line. This is 
also passed down to street level and in Peru 
demonstrators paraded with signs and 
chants denouncing the United States for 
raising duties on zinc and lead—which, in- 
cidentally, it has not done. 

At the inauguration ceremonies in Buenos 
Aires for Argentina’s new President Arturo 
Frondizi, signs appeared in the crowd pro- 
claiming: Rockefeller, no-. P. F., yes,” 
Y. P. F. being the initials of the Argentine 
state oil monopoly. In Venezuela an anti- 
United States campaign based on oil restric- 
tions hit the streets with appropriate posters 
during Mr. Nixon's stay. 

In Brazil last year nationalistic students 
climaxed a pro-Petrobras rally by installing 
a wooden model of an oil derrick atop—of all 
things—a statute of composer Frédéric Cho- 
pin, The importance of all this is that in 
numerous instances anti-United States 
forces succeeded in equating extreme na- 
tionalism with patriotism and, conversely, 
cooperation with American capital with 
near treason. 

A recent story in Brazil about opposition 
to the installation of a plant there by a 
United States corporation manufacturing 
containers is an excellent illustration of this 
method, as its foes described it as a threat 
to the livelihood of workers employed in 
Brazilian factories, For weeks walls were 
plastered with posters depicting the rapa- 
cious fangs of “Yankee imperialists” deter- 
mined to bleed Brazil white. 

One of the most surprising aspects of this 
state of affairs is that intelligent, educated 
persons. more frequently than one would 
think it possible—go along with these views 
even if they realize their fallacy. Here the 
answer appears to be that to be anti-United 
States has almost become fashionable in 
South America these days. To many per- 
sons it is a sign of sophistication to speak 
ill and deprecatingly of the United States 
and things North American, and praise 
everything that is European—East and West. 
The old catchwords about the intellectual 
crudeness of North Americans, their cultural 
shortcomings and their boorishness are 
treasured as novel thoughts. Incidentally, 
Europeans who are anxious to capture Latin 
American markets and regain a cultural 
sway over the continent discreetly encourage 
this practice. 

Less incidentally, North Americans who 
live in South America or who come here as 
tourists do precious little to demonstrate 
that these ideas are wrong. Tolerated for 
their dollars, tourists often are a laughing 
stock for people here and just as often a 
source of considerable irritation, 

With the rise of this economic anti-Amer- 
icanism it is only logical that political an- 
tagonism follows it. And in this area the 
United States is singularly vulnerable. Its 
alleged support for Latin American dicta- 
tors—and it would be speaking less than the 
truth to deny that Washington frequently 
has been leaning over backward to show 
cordiality to local caudillos as the price of 
anti-Communist policies in their countries— 
unquestionably has done the United States 
more harm since the war than anything else. 

During Mr. Nrxon’s trip the question of 
dictatorships came up with disconcerting 
monotony at virtually every press confer- 
ence held by the Vice President as well as 
at debating sessions with student and labor 
leaders in Argentina, Colombia, and Vene- 
zuela—which have successfully ousted dic- 
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tators since 1955—this sentiment is mark- 
edly strong. In Venezuela, the granting of 
asylum by the United States to ex-dictator 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez and his police chief, 
Pedro Estrada—who was one of modern his- 
tory's outstanding torturers and inquisit- 
ors—had a disastrous impact upon public 
opinion and more than anything else it con- 
tributed to an explosion of anti-United 
States feelings. 

Despite the Latin Americans’ deep-seated 
fear and dislike of any form of intervention 
by the United States in their individual do- 
mestic affairs, patient explanations by the 
Vice President that for the United States to 
fight dictatorships directly would be a form 
of intervention seemed to have had little 
effect. The standard rebuttal includes 
questions of why the United States inter- 
vened in Guatemala in 1954 to help oust 
the pro-Communist regime of President 
Jacobo Arbenz, why it is selling weapons to 
Cuba’s Pulgencio Batista and why it saw fit 
to decorate Pérez Jiménez with the Legion of 
Merit. This medal is, by the way, virtually 
a cause celèbre in Latin America. 

Among the posters carried by demonstra- 
tors in Caracas was one reading, “We have 
not forgotten Guatemala,” and this is a 
sentiment shared by vast numbers of South 
Americans who, without being Communists, 
may prefer the risk of a Red regime in the 
hemisphere to what they consider United 
States intervention. 

It may also be added at this point that 
anti-Communist policies and attitudes are 
not overly popular in South America with the 
exception of such dictatorships as the Para- 
guay of President Alfredo Stroessner, the 
man who achieved a summit of the straight- 
face technique when he blandly told United 
States reporters that the handful of stu- 
dents he had arrested for shouting “Long 
live freedom“ had proved to be Communists 
through the very use of this phrase. 

Another sensitive area for the United 
States in South America is racial discrimina- 
tion, and Communists are playing it up for 
all it is worth on this continent of racial ad- 
mixtures, color sensitivities, and blood 
prides. The events at Little Rock, Ark., last 
year set back the cause of the United States 
by a good many years in the estimate of per- 
sons who specialize in such matters. 

All the foregoing indicates that United 
States prestige in South America is at an 
alltime low, that as an effect of these senti- 
ments Communist influence in the political 
sphere and Soviet influence in the trade 
domain are increasing, that South Ameri- 
cans are bored with platitudes about inter- 
American spirit and want quick action to 
aid their progress, that they are flexing their 
muscles in the direction of the Colossus of 
the North and are determined to play hard 
to get, politically and economically. 

Yet on the other hand, and despite the 
present crisis of faith among South Ameri- 
cans in North American leadership, the 
United States still possesses a great reser- 
voir of goodwill on the continent. Many 
of the South Americans who are loudest in 
their criticism of Washington earnestly hope 
for a new look policy toward the area be- 
cause they believe in a hemisphere destiny. 
Away from the big cities and their political 
pressures, friendship for the United States 
and North Americans remains almost intact. 
South America is, therefore, far from being 
lost to the United States—but great care 
must be taken nowadays to preserve its 
allegiance. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the same time I also ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be incorporated in the 
REcorpD as a part of my remarks an arti- 
cle carried in the Montana Kaimin, the 
newspaper of the University of Mon- 
tana, which was written by Lee De Vore, 
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a 1957 graduate of Montana State Uni- 
versity, who is attending San Marcos 
University on an Inter-American Press 
Association scholarship. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND Firry-SEVEN JOURNAL= 

ISM GRADUATE DESCRIBES ANTI-Nrxon Riots 


(The following is an account by Lee De 
Vore, 1957 graduate of MSU, of the anti- 
American demonstration against Nixon last 
week in Lima. Miss De Vore graduated from 
the school of journalism with honors and is 
presently attending San Marcos University 
on an Inter-American Press Association 
scholarship. She was business manager of 
the Montana Kaimin from 1956-57.) 

I should start “Thursday, May 8—San Mar- 
cos University—Lima, Peru—and you are 
there.” 

I was there—in the thick of all the anti- 
Nrxon demonstration—trying my best to look 
Peruvian, avoid rocks, ask questions, and take 
as many pictures as my film will allow. It 
was a rather frightening spectacle of mob 
psychology and mass hysteria, 


SAN MARCOS 


San Marcos, the oldest university in the 
Western Hemisphere, has a reputation in 
Lima and all South America for being strictly 
political—from the students up through the 
“catdraticos.” I get the feeling that at- 
tendance is based on what current political 
issue can be discussed rather than on the 
pursuit of knowledge. Historically, the 
university and the park in front of the long 
blue building housing it, has been the site 
for the beginnings of practically every revolu- 
tion or uprising that has shaken Peru. It is 
common knowledge that several of the pro- 
fessors are top men in various leftwing 
parties. Add the extremely volatile Latin 
nature to this poor sketch of San Marcanian 
atmosphere and you have some inkling of 
what not only Nixon, but any world figure, 
would face here. 

For several days before Nrxon’s proposed 
visit and informal talk at San Marcos 
handbills and pamphlets had been passed 
among the students—in effect, “Go home, 
Nrxon—we don't want the moropolis- 
tic imperialists—what about the proposed 
mineral tariffs—what about the tightened 
import quotas—go away Gringos—all im- 
perialists, etc.” These warnings began to 
appear in red on the walls inside the uni- 
versity as well. 


POLITICAL ATMOSPHERE 


At this point, knowing the political and 
volatile atmosphere of the place, I began to 
speculate in earnest over the reception of our 
Vice President. When I arrived at the uni- 
versity at 9:30 a. m. (Nrxon was to come at 
10), a crowd had already gathered in the 
Parque from all appearances, quite doc- 
ile. With two Peruvian friends I headed 
upstairs for the balcony surrounding the 
first inner court through which Nixon was to 
walk. Politics waxed hot on all sides and 
at 10, a Communist-inspired demonstration 
began outside. This ignited a counterdem- 
onstration inside—inspired by several 
rabble-rousing leaders of the strongest 
party in the country, the Apristas. 

During the commotion, Nrxon arrived, had 
been insulted and repulsed by the Com- 
munists and sympathizers outside—I, un- 
fortunately missed this. Blood-red signs of 
“Go Home, Nrxon,” “Shark,” and “Get out” 
began to appear below me and the atmos- 

phere changed, The Aprista leaders leaped 
— the fountain and fervently attempted 
to rally the students against our imperialistic 


neighbors, 
THE PLAZA 


‘Then the call was “to the streets,” and “to 
the Plaza of San Martin.” The plaza, modern 
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center of Lima, is faced by the Hotel Bolivar 
where Nixon stayed, the American Embassy 
and other important Government buildings. 
So, like a stream of ants, the two-thousand- 
odd students and spectators vacated the uni- 
versity and ran down the center of the busy 
streets to the plaza. 

And, with my two Peruvian guards in tow— 
I ran with them. The mob’s first act was to 
tear the American flag from the center of a 
floral wreath placed earlier by Nrxon at the 
foot of the statue of San Martin. The 
demonstration continued at the frantic ges- 
tures of the party leaders and those weak 
followers who now found security in num- 
bers. 

HOTEL BOLIVAR 

I gained a sixth-story window of the Hotel 
Bolivar (after making weak excuses to secret 
service men that I was a North American 
journalist) in time to see Nrxon’s car com- 
ing up the street. The crowd saw him too 
and converged upon him, barring the car's 
path, and forcing him and his party to walk 
the last block to the hotel. Whatever one's 
feelings about Nixon politically may be, 
they certainly were subordinated to a feel- 
ing of pride and national spirit as Nixon, 
walking as rapidly as he dared, approached 
the hotel with a wave and smile in the face 
of insults and missiles. 

The police, who had stood idly by, were 
now replaced by the Peruvian Army. They, 
when Nrxon had gained the hotel, began the 
tear gas and cudgel technique to drive the 
crowd back to the university. With their 
whipping boy out of sight, and the Army in 
view, the instigators melted away and the 
students left. 

That’s the story—the followup reads like 
an apology to the world. The majority of 
the students are ashamed of their braver 
brothers, the city is appalled and the whole 
country appears to be holding out the wil- 
low switch to the world and saying, 
ahead, hit me, I'm not as big as I thought 
I was.” The average Limenian, politic, now 
finds world recognition, the wrong kind, 
There is much finger pointing and blame 
finding, but nothing concrete can or will be 
done to counteract the damage or to pre- 
vent future demonstrations. It’s just Peru. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that a letter 
in this morning’s New York Times from 
our very capable and highly responsible, 
and much respected Ambassador to Peru, 
Mr. Theodore C. Achilles, be incorporated 
in the Record at this point in my state- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nixon’s TRIP To Liwa—Visir TO UNIVERSITY 
BELIEVED To HAVE BEEN JUSTIFIED 


To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

In the News of the Week section of the 
New York Times on May 11 your article 
about Vice President Nrxon’s tour in South 
America stated: “Rumors had circulated that 
Peru’s small but vocal Communist Party 
planned a violent demonstration if Mr. 
Nrxon made a scheduled visit to San Marcos 
University. Mr. Nrxon, against the advice of 
the Lima police and the United States Em- 
bassy, made the visit, saying, The decision 
is mine’.” 

I would be grateful if you would publish 
the following clarification. 

The visit to San Marcos University was on 
the Vice President’s schedule for 10:45 a. m. 
on May 8. Before that day, however, there 
were ample warnings of a Communist- 
directed demonstration if Mr. Nixon should 
appear at the university. With respect to a 
decision on whether the Vice President 
should cancel the visit, there were essentially 
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two major factors to take into account: 
First, the Vice President's personal safety; 
and second, a serious loss of prestige for the 
United States if a small minority were per- 
mitted to stop the scheduled visit. 

Quite properly and understandably, the 
Peruvian police and the Vice President’s own 
security personnel urged against his going to 
the university. 

APPEARANCE RECOMMENDED 

I strongly recommended to the Vice Presi- 
dent, however, that he visit the university. 
My belief was, and is, that failure to do so 
would be widely interpreted as a Communist 
victory. I had hoped that the Vice Presi- 
dent would be able to appear at the uni- 
versity well ahead of schedule. This would 
have enabled him to see a characteristic 
cross section of the student body before the 
demonstration was organized. However, the 
heavy demands on the Vice President's time 
cae impossible a visit before the scheduled 

our. 

In retrospect I am confident that the Vice 
President’s decision to go to the university 
was justified. Even if he had not gone, the 
demonstrators would in all likelihood have 
sought him out elsewhere, as in fact they 
did at San Martin Square. 

The way in which the Vice President han- 
dled himself both during the rioting and in 
his subsequent discussions of the events 
turned a bad situation into a victory for the 
United States. Peruvians of all classes have 
deluged the em with expressions of 
great admiration for the Vice President and 
the United States and with protestations of 
intense odium for the demonstrators, who 
are described as in no way representative 
of the feelings of the Peruvian people, 

THEODORE C. ACHILLES, 
American Ambassador, Lima, Peru. 
WASHINGTON, May 19, 1958. 


THE MISSILE RACE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that a series 
of editorials carried in the Deseret News 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, be printed in the 
Recorp. Our Nation’s frantic race to 
build the perfect missile, emphasizes the 
fact that we will surely destroy ourselves 
unless we match our efforts for physical 
power with spiritual and moral strength. 
It is my opinion that the editorials car- 
ried in this Rocky Mountain newspaper 
are well worth the attention of the Sen- 
ate, and I ask unanimous consent that 
they be incorporated at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Deseret News-Salt Lake 
Telegram] 
Wick Way To Praczꝰ? 

Lasting world peace can be achieved only 
on the foundations of understanding and 
brotherhood. As we strive to perfect the 
ultimate weapon, we will surely destroy our- 
selves unless we match our growing physical 
power with spiritual and moral strength. 

In this reprint of a series of editorials, the 
Deseret News suggests the formation of a 
Peace Commission composed of capable, 
dedicated humanitarians. This commission, 
to be given equal stature with our tech- 
nological research groups, would seek 
ways — both at home and abroad—to secure 
solid bonds of mutual understanding be- 
tween our Nation and other peoples. 

Only through concepts of brotherhood and 
good will can a firm foundation for world 
peace be laid. 
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THE PRACTICAL APPROACH TO PEACE 


In America’s search for the perfect missile 
and the perfect missile defense, are we for- 
getting something? 

Are we forgetting the search for the only 
perfect solution to the present world crisis? 

Are we forgetting that the principles of 
brotherhood and understanding offer the only 
hope for peace and world security? 

This is a fearsome age. Man has wedded 
to the instruments of awful destruction he 
has devised, the power to deliver them. No 
nation, no part of civilization is secure. And 
America’s response to the enemy’s power of 
destruction is a frenzied effort to match it, 
missile for missile, warhead for warhead. 

Have we forgotten the divine warning that 
he who lives by the sword shall perish by the 
sword? 

This is not to suggest that we stop our 
efforts to keep strong enough technologically 
and militarily to deter any attack. We do 
need to keep strong. We do need a missile 
program. 

But we also need a program of spirituality, 
of human understanding, of seeking for 
peace. 

We need the creation of a presidential 
peace commission, representing the good, 
faithful people of America, to study with in- 
telligence, faith, and determination ways to 
bring about the peace for which we long. 

Such a commission should include repre- 
sentatives of America’s mothers, for in our 
homes are formed the attitudes that make 
America. It should include educators, for in 
our schools are those attitudes given direc- 
tion. It should include representatives of 
the ministry, of industry, of our farms, of 
labor, of the professions, of the public-com- 
munications media, of all worthy elements 
that make up this Nation. It should include 
the most capable, influential men and wo- 
men of these groups; it should be the strong- 
est commission this great Nation can pro- 
duce. 

Why? Because we are supposed to be a 
God-fearing Nation. We déclare, “In God 
We Trust.” We need a basic national re- 
minder of this truth. We need a reminder 
that the hope that was brought into the 
world 2,000 years ago is not an empty hope. 

We need national reassurance that the 
Lord meant what he said when he told the 
Psalmist, “Thou shalt not be afraid for the 
terror by night; nor for the arrow that flieth 
by day; nor for the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness; nor for the destruction that 
wasteth at noonday. * * * For He shall give 
His angels charge over thee, to keep thee in 
all thy ways.” 

We need national reassurance that this is 
a land consecrated to the Lord's people and 
that it will remain a land of liberty to them 
as long as they serve the God of the land. 

Most Americans, individually, believe in 
these truths. Our national leaders, individ- 
ually, believe in them. But we see no organ- 
ized effort to take advantage of the greatest 
strength the Nation has—the strength of 
spirituality, of righteousness, of brotherly 
love. 

Now is the time to call for such an effort 
on a national scale. (December 24, 1957.) 


Ler’s MOBILIZE OUR MORALITY 


To the man who ponders the President’s 
state of the Union message, along with the 
mounting anxieties and pressures among our 
people, one basic fact becomes more and 
more impressive. This fact is in the hearts 
and on the lips of an increasing number of 

and is finding expression in many 
letters received by this newspaper. 

It is, that we will not win the peace only 
through building up our military strength. 
Unless this growing physical power is accom- 
panied by an effective and practical moral 
rearmament, our race with our enemies for 
the perfect missile will surely destroy us. 
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This fundamental truth was expressed 
better than we can say it, by a wise architect 
who drew plans for one of New York’s great 
skyscrapers. On the walls of the central 
building in Rockefeller Plaza are inscribed 
these words: 

Man's ultimate destiny depends not upon 
whether he can learn new lessons or make 
new discoveries and conquests, but on his 
acceptance of the lessons taught him 2,000 
years ago.“ 

Among the important lessons taught some 
2,000 years ago are understanding, tolerance, 
brotherly love, good will, and the basic under- 
lying fact that all men are literally the sons 
of God. Until and unless the entire world 
can be brought to this concept of individual 
dignity, good will and brotherhood, there will 
be no peace. 

As the world’s great Christian Nation, 
America must lead the way to the universal 
acceptance of this concept. In all our fury 
and frenzy to build up our armaments, we 
must not forget that our most secure shield 
will be forged out of the crucible of those 
fundamental truths that have made our 
country great. 

President Eisenhower was thinking along 
these lines when he said: 

“The world must stop the present plunge 
toward more and more destructive weapons 
of war, and turn the corner, that will start 
our steps firmly on the path toward lasting 
peace.” : 

At some specific steps, he recommended 
greater freedom of communication and ex- 
change of peoples, more cooperation on proj- 
ects of human welfare, a program of science 
for peace, and realistic actions toward dis- 
armament. 

These are true, basic principles. They are 
not, however, principles that can be achieved 
by pushing a button or by appropriating a 
given number of billions of dollars. They 
can be achieved only by a meeting of the 
minds of Americans with the minds of other 
peoples, on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
Talk will not achieve them. Neither, appar- 
ently, will any of the human organizations 
that now exist; none has gone very far in 
that direction. 

Thus, to help implement these principles, 
we recommend that the President take one 
additional, essential step. We suggest that 
he appoint, in a constructive effort toward 
peace, a commission consisting of a group 
of sincere, capable, dedicated people, men 
and women of faith and understanding. 

We recommend that this committee be 
given equal importance and stature with our 
technical research and physical armament 
groups and that they earnestly seek practical 
ways in which this Nation and other nations 
“can turn the corner” that will start our steps 
on the path toward lasting peace. 

Once this group is selected, we suggest 
that a recommendation be made to our allies 
in the Free World and to the Russians that 
similar commissions be o II the 
Russians refuse to cooperate, the Free World 
peace commissions should function inde- 
pendently. 

This type of constructive action would en- 
able us to tap the great moral strength that 
our Nation and freedom-loving peoples 
throughout the world possess. In this way 
We can prove as the President said, that our 
country, although militarily strong, will not 
start a war and that we are animated solely 
by humane deeds. 

Our ultimate destiny and the destiny of 
all mankind is dignity and freedom. Let us 
take the initiative to get the forces started 
that will make this destiny a reality. (Janu- 
ary 11, 1958.) 


We NEED More THAN MISSILES 
These are times that trouble men’s minds. 


We see efforts being made to mobilize our 
technological and military strength, to turn 
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out better missiles faster, to build a more 
potent striking force than that of any pos- 
sible enemy. There is some reassurance 
here; we are willing to make whatever sacri- 
fice is necessary to accomplish it. 

We hear the reply of our President to the 
letters of Russia’s leaders, offering to meet 
with them at the “summit” to try to find 
ways to peace. This, too, despite past fail- 
ures and agreement violations, is reassuring. 
As long as doors remain open there is hope. 

And yet, this grim fact seems perfectly 
clear: If we merely continue our race for 
bigger, more effective weapons, we shall 
destroy ourselves. 

Our present approaches to diplomacy offer 
no assurance that this will not be our fate. 
Secretary of State Dulles warned this week 
that a “summit” conference that failed could 
turn the cold war into a hot one. He may 
be right. What a thin reed upon which to 
lean the world’s hopes of escaping destruc- 
tion. 

This is why reflective men are troubled 
today. Are there no new approaches? Is 
there no more sure answer to the awful 
threat hanging over our heads? 

As a nation that trusts in God, we believe 
that in His teachings lie the solutions to the 
world’s problems. But are they practical? 
Will they work? Can they apply unless both 
sides follow them? 

What, actually, are the principles the Lord 
would have us follow? 

He would not have us, we believe, lay down 
our arms and stand helpless in the face of 
the enemy. He spoke of building a hedge 
around a field, and setting up a watchtower 
to guard it. There is no less need for a 
hedge and a watchtower today. 


NEEDED: DEFENDERS OF THE SPIRIT 


The United States and Great Britain 
jointly announced that their scientists have 
made important progress in harnessing the 
H-bomb to make electric power out of ocean 
water. In the process of this achievement, 
the United States researchers have been able 
to create a 6,000,000° temperature, while 
the British have hit 5,000,000°. Little won- 
der that newspapers throughout England 
hailed the accomplishment and made the 
point that though the Russians have a man- 
made moon, the Free World now has a man- 
made sun. 

From the earliest days of the industrial 
revolution right down to this announce- 
ment, it has been true that every scientific 
breakthrough has brought with it heavier 
responsibilities to see that man kept morally 
and spiritually apace with his larger oppor- 
tunities to better his physical world. 

But critics without number have charged 
that man has failed to develop himself 
spiritually in anywhere near the same pro- 
portion as he has in his material accom- 
plishments. 

One of the most recent of thege criticisms 
has been expressed by the world-famed 
atomic scientist, Robert Oppenheimer. In 
Foreign Affairs, he writes: 

“There is much theory made in the United 
States: cosmological theory, theory of ge- 
netic processes, theory about the nature of 
immunity, theory about the nature of mat- 
ter, theory about learning, about prices, 
about communication; but there is no uni- 
fying theory of what human life is about; 
there is no consensus either as to the nature 
of reality or of the part we are to play in it; 
there is no theory of the good life and not 
much theory of the role of government in 
promoting it.” 

If this stinging indictment is true, then 
what can be done about it? To a major de- 
gree, we believe, the blame for our tragic 
plight—that “there is no unifying theory of 
what a human life is about“ —can be put at 
the door of every parent of this and past gen- 
erations who has failed to give his children 
sufficient spiritual training. 
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But He spoke of far more than that. He 
warned one of His disciples that we be not 
fashioned according to this world; but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind. 
He called upon us to be wise as serpents 
and harmless as doyes. Is not this a call 
upon the very best intelligence and imagi- 
nation of which we are capable to devise new 
approaches to the difficult problems of 
peace? 

And, of course, He spoke in the highest of 
terms of the peacemakers—who should be so 
blessed as to be called the children of God. 

The surest, most hopeful fact in the whole 
troubled international picture is that the 
peoples of the world want peace, With that 
fact before us, surely we can throw off past 
routines of thinking and be wise enough to 
provide for the peoples of the world what 
they so earnestly seek. 

A further fact is that the great impetus 
toward education in both the Soviet Union 
and in China has created a vast class of 
students who are being trained to think. 
Being thinkers, they cannot avoid seeking 
freedom to think. They cannot avoid seek- 
ing more dignity as individuals. They con- 
stitute a powerful force that can hardly help 
being attracted to the principles we try to 
represent. 

And still a further fact is that we in our 
plenty are prepared and anxious to share 
with peoples in need—if only we can know 
how to do it without making of them beg- 
gars without self respect. If we can find 
ways, here is a great potential bond tieing 
men together for peace. 

We call upon the leaders of America to 
use the wisdom and ingenuity of America to 
muster the moral strength that lies within 
this country as a weapon for peace. We can 
find ways to use it; we must do so or we are 
faced with disaster. 

Let us have the best minds of America 
called to serve on a peace commission here 
in America, and invite other world powers 
to join us in a people's level, unremitting 
search for peace based on principles of un- 
Fre magne n and brotherhood. (January 18, 
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We NEED BETTER HUMAN RELATIONS 

What this world needs, and needs most 
desperately, is better human relationships. 
Or to use a more common if more misunder- 
stood term, better public relations. 

And of all nations that are inadequately 
using their potentialities in this field, Amer- 
ica is the classic example. 

Public relations? Why, that is America’s 
strong point. We invented the term and 
most of its techniques. Our man in the 
gray flannel suit has become the symbol of 
successful public relations. He can sell autos 
in Bombay and deep freezes in Iceland. He 
can make America’s youngsters demand a 
certain breakfast cereal—and the space badge 
that goes with it. He can create a public 
demand for almost anything, useful or not. 

But public relations is—or should be— 
simply human relations. How well do we 
do in that field? 

Obviously, judging by the state of our 
prestige in the world today, not too well. 

Here at home, most Americans are abys- 
mally ignorant of the realities of world af- 
fairs. Far too many still regard the brand, 
“Made in America,” a guarantee of superi- 
ority, whether the product is canned beans 
or technical progress, or foreign policy. Far 
too many feel that if foreigners would only 
adopt America’s get-up-and-go, the world's 
problems would be solved. Far too many 
have no understanding of what our Govern- 
ment is trying to do. Far too many feel 
that the only answer to our international 
problems is simply to build a bigger bomb. 

In Washington, there is little evidence of 
human relations experts working overtime 
as are our military and technological ex- 
perts. Our national policies are too inflex- 
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ibly directed toward armed might and blocs 
of military power. We make occasional at- 
tempts, usually accompanied by a stirring 
speech by the President, to break out of 
that box, but there is little effective followup. 
The recent British cartoon showing Secre- 
tary of State Dulles carefully considering 
each of Premier Bulganin's challenges and, 
after profound thought, giving to each the 
answer, “More arms!“ is exaggerated and 
unfair. But it strikes toward the truth. 

Abroad, our performance is not encour- 
aging. We have poured out $60 billion in 
foreign aid since World War II, 40 times Rus- 
sia’s contributions. But Russia's much 
smaller efforts seem to have much greater 
impact. We fail to make ourselves under- 
stood. Our economic aid is mistaken for an 
attempt at economic domination. Our 
pledges of military support to fight aggres- 
sion are mistaken almost for aggression 
itself. 

Far too many parents believe that they 
have discharged their parental responsibili- 
ties in providing material advantages for 
their children. Even as judges and educa- 
tors scold parents for moral laxity toward 
their children, so also should spiritual lead- 
ers encourage parents not to abdicate their 
roles and responsibilities as teachers of reli- 
gion and spirituality. 

Any parents who feel that supplying the 
physical abundance is sufficient can find a 
lesson in the fact that the only two great 
prophets of whose early childhood the Bible 
tells us anything—Moses and Samuel—had 
all their physical needs provided by persons 
other than their own parents. They were 
reared by others—in the case of Moses, by 
Pharaoh's daughter, and ir the case of Sam- 
uel, by Eli the priest. What those two 
mighty prophets received from their parents 
was the most important of all—their spir- 
itual commitment and their dedication. 
From his mother, Moses received his faith 
in God; and through his mother, Samuel 
found himself in God's temple. 

There was no doubt in their minds what 
life was about. Neither would there be uni- 
versal doubt today if parents would regard 
it as their principal responsibility to teach 
their children the philosophy of the broth- 
erhood of man and the Fatherhood of God. 
Parents need to be awakened to the reali- 
zation that they must be spiritual leaders. 

This awakening could be a major service 
of a national peace commission previously 
proposed in these columns. If the best minds 
in America were called to work as assidu- 
ously for peace as our scientists work to 
defend our Nation and the Free World, man’s 
ultimate destiny could be realized. 

If the $40 billion which America is spend- 
ing annually for our military defense is at 
best only a very “insecure security,” then 
isn’t it worth spending some money and 
some effort to build the weapon of the spirit? 
The distinguished Archibald MacLeish has 
observed that American materialism is mag- 
nificent, but what America desperately needs 
are defenders of the spirit. 

There ought to be, and there can be, two 
teachers of spiritual defense in every home 
across the broad and wonderful land of 
America. (January 25, 1958.) 

And behind the Iron Curtain, we seem 
to be making little or no headway at all. 
Perhaps we never will. Perhaps the men 
of the Kremlin are so infiexibly wedded to 
their attitudes and perhaps they have such 
an iron grip on the throats of a billion 
people that there is no hope of change. But 
perhaps, also, we have not been making the 
best approach. Perhaps we could improve 
our human relations. 

These challenges, at home and abroad, call 
for the most dedicated, searching, con- 
structive thinking of which this Nation is 
capable. It calls for mustering strength from 
our deeper wellsprings of strength. It calls 
for faith from our richest sources of faith, 
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Human relations? There was a man who 
was the greatest master of human relations 
the world has ever known. His greatness had 
many facets. Not the least among them was 
a superhuman capacity to meet each prob- 
lem on the level of the troubled person 
and to solve it. 

Thus, faced with a woman in sin, He spoke 
of the person without sin casting the first 
stone. Faced with a rich, young ruler who 
had everything except the most precious gift 
of all, He counseled him to become as a little 
child. Faced with men who wanted to sit 
at the right and left hand of God, He taught 
them humility. Faced with a wavering, 
overly impetuous man who He needed to 
lead his people, He taught him steadfastness 
and faith. 

Today's world needs such human relations 
as that. We will never equal the work and 
teachings of the carpenter from Nazareth, 
of course. But we do have a great poten- 
tial in this field in America. Let us under- 
take to meet each of the vast problems out- 
lined above on its own level. 

How? 

The commission for peace that we have 
proposed in this series of editorials is our 
answer to this question. Let it include the 
finest minds of America, in many fields. Let 
it be based on humanitarian principles, and 
let it invoke the help of the God of the 
land. 

Then, let it study methods of teaching 
humility and understanding to a prideful, 
provincial America. 

Let it propose new, constructive ap- 
proaches to official foreign policy. 

Let it find ways to appeal to the deep 
religious and moral convictions of the peo- 
ples of all races and creeds. 

Let it carry its convictions to the Krem- 
lin itself. 

Let it invite all other nations, on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain to join it in a 
great search for peace from the standpoint 
of better human relations. (February 1, 
1958.) 


INTERMENT OF UNKNOWN SOL- 
DIERS IN ARLINGTON CEMETERY 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, next Friday, May 30, an Un- 
known Soldier of World War II and an 
Unknown Soldier of the Korean war will 
be buried in the National Cemetery at 
Arlington, 

On November 11, 1921, an Unknown 
Soldier of World War I was buried at Ar- 
lington. Together with Maj. Robert 
Vail, I had the honor of being 1 of the 
2 officers representing the 28th Division 
on that occasion. 

Mr. President, I still have my copy of 
the program for that occasion. I feel 
that it will be of great interest, not only 
to Senators but to the public generally, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
program be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROGRAM OF THE CEREMONIES ATTENDING THE 
Buriat or AN UNKNOWN AND UNIDENTIFIED 
AMERICAN SOLDIER WHO Lost His LIFE 
DURING THE WORLD WAR 

(Master of ceremonies, the Secretary of War) 

CEREMONIES AT MEMORIAL AMPHITHEATER, 

NOVEMBER 11, 1921 

1. All guests provided with reserved seats 
in the amphitheater take their places by 
11:15 a. m. Those not provided with seats 
take position in the areas allotted outside of 
the amphitheater by the same hour, 
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2. At 11:15 a. m. the casket bearing the re- 
mains arrives at the west entrance of the 
amphitheater. 

8. The casket is removed by the body 
bearers and, preceded by the choir and the 
clergy, and followed by the pallbearers and 
by General Pershing and distinguished offi- 
cers of the Army and Navy as mourners, is 
borne through the west entrance of the am- 
phitheater around the right colonnade to the 
apse, where it is placed on the catafalque. 
During the processional the audience will 
stand uncovered. 

4. The mourners, who have accompanied 
the procession from the Capitol and are pro- 
vided with tickets to the amphitheater, then 
enter the amphitheater at the entrances 
specified on their tickets and 8 Ek 
places, guided by ushers. Those w ve 
no tickets take pirre outside of the am- 
phitheater in areas reserved for them. 

5. The Marine Band takes position, via 
south entrance, in the colonnade just south 
of the apse and plays appropriate music. 

6. 11:50 a. m.— The President and Mrs. 
Harding enter the apse and are seated. 

7. 11:56 a. m—The National Anthem—the 
Marine Band. 

8. 11:58 a. m.—The invocation (audience 
standing)—Chaplain Aston. 

9. 12 noon.—Trumpet call, Attention,“ 
thrice sounded (all standing and observing 2 
minutes’ silence). 

10. 12:02 p. m-—Termination of silence 
(announced by band playing opening chord 
of America“). 

11. Hymn, “America,” sung by audience, 
led by the quartet and accompanied by the 
band (audience remains standing until com- 
pletion of hymn). 

12. Address—the President of the United 
States. 

13. Hymn, The Supreme Sacrifice, sung by 
quartet from Metropolitan Opera Company 
of New York, accompanied by band—Miss 
Rosa Ponselle, Miss Jeanne Gordon, Mr. 
Morgan Kingston, Mr. William Gustafson. 

14, The Unknown Soldier is decorated with 
the Congressional Medal of Honor and with 
the Distinguished Service Cross by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

15. The Unknown Soldier is decorated with 
the Belgian Croix de Guerre by Lt. Gen. Baron 
Jacques, representing the Belgian Govern- 
ment. 

16. The Unknown Soldier is decorated with 
the Victoria Cross by Admiral of the Fleet 
Earl Beatty, accompanied by General The 
Earl of Cavan, representing the King of Eng- 
land. 

17. The Unknown Soldier is decorated with 
the French Medaille Militaire and with the 
French Croix de Guerre by Marshal Foch, 
representing the French Government. 

18. The Unknown Soldier is decorated with 
the Gold Medal for Bravery by Gen. Armando 
Diaz, representing the Italian Government. 

19. The Unknown Soldier is decorated with 
the Rumanian Virtutea Militare by the Ru- 
manian Minister, Prince Bibesco, represent- 
ing the Rumanian Government. 

20. The Unknown Soldier is decorated with 
the Czechosivak War Cross by the Czecho- 
slovak Minister, Dr. Bedrich Stepanek, rep- 
resenting the Czechoslovak Government. 

21. The Unknown Soldier is decorated with 
the Victori Militare by the Polish Minister, 
Prince Lubomirski, representing the Polish 
Government. 

22. Hymn, O God, Our Help in Ages Past, 
sung by audience, led by the quartet, and 
accompanied by band. 

28. The Psalm, Chaplain Lazaron. 

24. Solo, I Know That My Redeemer Liveth, 
Miss Ponselle. 

25. The Scripture lesson, Chaplain Frazier. 

26. Hymn, Nearer, My God, to Thee, sung 
by audience, led by the quartet, and accom- 
panied by band. (Upon completion band 
moves to position outside of Amphitheater.) 
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27. The remains are then borne from the 
apse through the southeast entrance to the 
sarcophagus, preceded by the clergy and fol- 
lowed in order by the pall bearers, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Harding, the Vice President 
and Mrs. Coolidge, senior foreign delegates 
to the conference, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
foreign officers who presented decorations, 
General Pershing and others seated in the 
apse of the Amphitheater, the band playing 
Our Honored Dead. The President and Mrs. 
Harding and those accompanying them from 
the apse take positions as indicated by 
ushers. Those seated in the 10 boxes to the 
right and the 10 boxes to the left of the apse, 
escorted by ushers, pass out through the 
entrances adjacent to the apse and take their 
places to the right and to the left, respective- 
ly, of the party immediately behind the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Harding. Members oï Congress 
and their wives pass through the apse at the 
main east entrance and form in the rear 
of President and Mrs. Harding and those ac- 
companying them. All others seated in the 
Amphitheater, except those in the gallery, 
then file out of the Amphitheater by the 
west, north, and south entrances, or may 
remain in the Amphitheater if they so desire. 
Those having seats in the gallery will not 
leave the gallery until after the completion 
of the ceremony at the sarcophagus. 

28. After the remains of the Unknown 
Soldier have been borne to the sarcophagus 
and while the audience is leaving the Amphi- 
theater for positions near the sarcophagus, 
the band plays Lead Kindly Light. 

29. The Committal, Chaplain Brent. 

30. A wreath is placed on the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier by Mr. Hamilton Fish, Jr. 
Representative from New York. 

31. On behalf of American War Mothers, 
a wreath is placed on the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier by Mrs. R. Emmett Digney, 
president, National American War Mothers, 

32. On behalf of British War Mothers, a 
wreath is placed on the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier by a British War Mother, Mrs. 
Julia McCudden. 

83. Chief Plenty Coos, chief of the Crow 
Nation, representing the Indians of the 
United States, lays his war bonnet and coup 
stick on the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 

34. Three salvos of artillery. 

35. Taps. 

36. The national salute. 


AN OBLIGATION TO TOMORROW— 
STATEMENT AGAINST FURTHER 
NUCLEAR TESTING BY DR. ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
last year I presented to the Senate the 
stirring Declaration of Conscience which 
was drafted by the great Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer as his protest to mankind 
against the continued wholesale testing 
of nuclear weapons, 

This illustrious man is one of the en- 
during figures of our time, an individual 
of truly epic proportions. A native of 
Alsace, he took his talents and knowl- 
edge in the field of medicine into the 
heart of the African jungles at Lam- 
barene, where he brought the wonders 
of medical skill to the primitive native 
tribes. A profoundly spiritual person, 
Dr. Schweitzer has been revolted by the 
fact that the most powerful nations— 
the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
England—are testing weapons which 
pose the threat of radiation damage, and 
even death itself, to future generations 
of people, and particularly to little chil- 
dren through the dreaded cancer of the 
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bone. He might be called the keeper of 
the world’s conscience. 

After I had received the permission 
of my colleagues in the Senate to in- 
clude Dr. Schweitzer’s Declaration of 
Conscience in the pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, we received requests for 
reprints from virtually every State in 
the Union. It was evident that Dr. 
Schweitzer had touched Americans in a 
sensitive chord, for Americans are them- 
selves people with a strong sense of con- 
science and mercy. 

Now this great humanitarian has 
spoken again. His latest paper to the 
world is entitled “An Obligation to To- 
morrow.” The paper has been published 
in the May 24, 1958, issue of the Saturday 
Review, because of the warm personal 
friendship which has developed between 
Dr. Schweitzer and the editor of that 
American periodical, Mr. Norman Cous- 
ins, who shares many of Dr. Schweitzer’s 
enlightened views. 

In his paper, An Obligation to Tomor- 
row, Dr. Schweitzer has declared: 

It is high time to recognize that the ques- 
tion of nuclear testing is a matter for world 
law to consider. Mankind is imperiled by 
the test. Mankind insists that they stop, 
and has every right to do so. 

The immediate renunciation of further 
tests will create a favorable atmosphere for 
talk on controlling the stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons and banning their use. When this 
urgently necessary step has been taken, such 
negotiations can take place in peace. 


Mr. President, it is particularly signifi- 
cant that I am privileged to call Dr. 
Schweitzer’s latest moving appeal to the 
attention of the United States Senate, 
only 24 hours after the United Nations 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation has warned that radia- 
tion from nuclear tests is causing harm 
to world health and threatens vast in- 
jury to future generations. 

Mr. President, these two events follow 
so closely on one  another—Dr. 
Schweitzer’s appeal to mankind and the 
ominous warnings from the United Na- 
tions scientists—that I believe the Pres- 
ident of the United States should now 
undertake a significant step. I hope 
President Eisenhower will invite Dr. 
Schweitzer to the White House, not only 
to give the President and his counselors 
the value of his guidance, but also to 
lend spiritual strength to an appeal 
from our own country for a universal 
cessation of nuclear bomb testing. 
Such an invitation would thrill man- 
kind, for Albert Schweitzer is a symbol 
to all people everywhere of a man who 
is above personal desires, above money, 
above avarice, above jealousies and 
petty intrigues, 

Mankind yearns for the type of lead- 
ership which Dr. Schweitzer offers. 
Why not extend to this noble individ- 
ual an invitation to visit America—par- 
ticularly the White House—and there to 
give his counsel in this critical hour? 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it is my 
opinion that the statements set forth by 
Albert Schweitzer in An Obligation to 
Tomorrow tend very strongly to sup- 
port and sustain the warnings which we 
of the Senate have been receiving about 
this nuclear-testing matter from the 
distinguished junior Senator from New 
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Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], who is the 
leader in our own Nation for a halt to 
the use of so-called dirty bombs which 
could spread the sinister and deadly 
Strontium-90 throughout the atmos- 
phere. 

Mr. President, I believe all Members 
of the Senate should have available to 
them and their constituents the chal- 
lenging new statement from the pen 
and heart of Albert Schweitzer. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that all 
three parts of An Obligation to Tomor- 
row, as reprinted from the May 24, 
1958, issue of the Saturday Review, be 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I also think I should explain that the 
editors of the Saturday Review have 
translated the document from the Ger- 
man language in which Dr. Schweitzer 
originally wrote it, and they accept re- 
sponsibility for any errors in transla- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


AN OBLIGATION TO TOMORROW 


(Eprror’s Note: A little more than a year 
ago the Saturday Review published the full 
text of Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s Declaration 
of Conscience, a plea to the world’s peoples 
to inform themselves about the runaway nu- 
clear-arms race. In particular, Dr. Schwelt- 
zer called attention to the hazards in- 
volved in nuclear explosions, Last fall, 
when the editor of the Saturday Review saw 
Dr. Schweitzer at his home in the Alsace, the 
philosopher-theologian-physician expressed 
grave concern about the possibility of a 
breakdown in the London talks then being 
held by the major powers on the subject of 
arms control. Dr. Schweitzer doubted that 
the nations would accept any such controls 
in the absence of a genuine demand by world 
public opinion. His apprehensions turned 
out to be correct. After Dr. Schweitzer re- 
turned to Lambarene last year, he continued 
his correspondence on the human crisis with 
leading scientists, historians, and thinkers in 
various parts of the world. This exchange 
of ideas and information fortified him in his 
view of the danger. Several months ago, he 
began to write an enlarged appeal, going be- 
yond the question of nuclear experimenta- 
tion into the general problem of world peace. 
He worked under difficult conditions, often 
late at night after the sounds had quieted 
down at his jungle hospital. His right hand 
had been injured as the result of a fall, and 
the splints on one of his fingers impeded his 
writing. The new appeal, when completed, 
was divided into three parts, each dealing in 
a detailed way with separate aspects of the 
world problem. Like the declaration of 1957, 
it was sent to the Nobel Institute in Oslo, 
Norway, for worldwide distribution. Once 
again, the Saturday Review feels privileged 
to present the full text of Dr. Schweitzer's 
message. Dr. Schweitzer has given the edi- 
tors permission to translate and edit the text 
from the German. The editors wish to em- 
phasize, therefore, that any flaws in lan- 
guage or structure are chargeable to them.) 

(By Albert Schweitzer) 
PART I 


In April of last year I raised my voice, to- 
gether with others, to draw attention to the 
great danger of radioactive poisoning of the 
air and the earth, following tests with 
atomic bombs and hydrogen bombs. With 
others, I appealed to the nuclear powers to 
come to a workable agreement to stop the 
tests as soon as possible, at the same time 
declaring their genuine desire to renounce 
the use of nuclear weapons. 
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At that time there appeared to be rea- 
sonable hope that this step would be taken. 
It was not. The negotiations in London last 
summer achieved nothing. The conference 
arranged by the United Nations in the 
autumn of last year suffered the same fate 
when the Soviet Union withdrew from the 
discussions. 

The question of nuclear arms control, 
however, cannot be put aside. Any dis- 
cussions among the major nations will have 
to consider this problem. 

As a first step in any comprehensive plan 
for workable arms control, the proposal for 
a cessation of nuclear tests has frequently 
been advanced. 

One might have thought that it would 
be comparatively simple for all those in- 
volved to agree on this first step. No nu- 
clear power would have to sacrifice any of 
the atomic weapons in its possession. The 
disadvantage of not being able to try out 
new bombs or nuclear devices would be the 
same for all. 

The United States and Great Britain have 
been reluctant to take the first step. They 
spoke against it when the matter was dis- 
cussed in spring 1957. Since then many 
statements have been issued claiming that 
the radioactivity resulting from nuclear 
tests is not dangerous. For example, in an 
official statement coming from the United 
States, we read the following: “The neces- 
sary steps should be taken to correct the 
present confusion of the general public 
{with respect to the effects of testing]. * * * 
The present and potential effects on hered- 
ity from the gradual increase of radioac- 
tivity in the air are kept within tolerable 
limits. * * * The possibility of harmful ef- 
fects which people believe to be outside con- 
trol has a strong emotional impact. * * * 
The continuation of nuclear tests is neces- 
sary and justified in the interests of na- 
tional security.” 

Despite these assurances, however, people 
are becoming increasingly apprehensive con- 
cerning the possible dangers resulting from 
nuclear tests. 

The reasoning behind the somewhat ob- 
scure statement that “the effects on heredity 
from the gradual increase of radioactivity 
in the air are kept within tolerable limits” 
is that the number of deformed children 
that will be born as a result of the harm 
done to the sexual cells supposedly will 
not be large enough to justify the stopping 
of the tests. 

During this campaign of reassurance, a 
prominent American nuclear physicist even 
declared that the luminous watchdials in the 
world represent a greater danger than the 
radioactive fallout of nuclear tests until now. 

This campaign of reassurance sets up an- 
ticipations of glad tidings to the effect that 
seience has succeeded in making the proto- 
type of a hydrogen bomb with a considerably 
reduced dangerous radioactive fallout. The 
new explosive is called a clean hydrogen 
bomb. The old type is being designated as 
the dirty bomb. 

The so-called clean hydrogen bomb differs 
from the other in having a jacket made of a 
material which does not release immense 
quantities of radioactive elements at the 
enormous explosion temperature. That is 
why it is less harmful, as regards radio- 
activity, than the usual ones. 

However, the new, highly praised hydrogen 
bomb is, let it be said in passing, only rela- 
tively clean. Its trigger is an uranium bomb 
made of the fissionable uranium-235, an 
atomic bomb as powerful as the one dropped 
over Hiroshima. This bomb, when detonated, 
also produces radioactivity, as do the neu- 
trons released in great numbers at the ex- 
plosion. 5 

Earlier this year, in an American news- 
paper, Edward Teller, the father of the dirty 
hydrogen bomb, sings a hymn of praise to 
the idyllic nuclear war to be waged with com- 
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pletely clean hydrogen bombs. He insists on 
a continuation of the tests in order to perfect 
this ideal bomb. : 

Here are two stanzas from Edward Teller’s 
hymn to idyllic nuclear warfare: 

“Further tests will put us into a position 
to fight our opponents’ war machine while 
sparing the innocent bystanders.” 

“Clean weapons of this kind will reduce 
unnecessary casualties in a future war.” 

The idea of limited nuclear war is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Each side will use all 
the power at its disposal in an attempt to 
annihilate the enemy. The United States 
Department of Defense has quite recently 
declared that the irradiation of whole areas 
has become a new offensive weapon. y 

The clean hydrogen bomb may be intended, 
I fear, more for display-case purposes than 
for use. The intention seems to be to con- 
vince people that new nuclear tests will be 
followed by less and less radiation and that 
there is no real argument for the discon- 
tinuation of the tests. 

Those who think that the danger created 
by nuclear tests is small mainly take the air 
radiation into consideration, and persuade 
themselves to believe that the danger limit 
has not yet been reached. : 

The results of their arithmetic are not so 
reliable, however, as they would have us be- 
lieve. Through the years the toleration limit 
for radiation has had to be lowered several 
times. In 1934 it was 100 radiation units per 
year. At present the limit is officially put at 
5. In many countries it is even lower. Dr. 
Lauriston Taylor (USA), who is regarded as 
an authority on protection against radiation, 
holds—like others—that it is an open ques- 
tion whether there is anything called a 
harmless amount of radiation. He thinks 
that we can only speak of an amount of 
radiation which we regard as tolerable. 

We are constantly being told about a maxi- 
mum permissible amount of radiation. What 
does permissible mean? And who has the 
right to permit people to be exposed to these 
dangers? 

When speaking about the risk of radiation 
we must take into consideration not only the 
radiation coming from the outside, but also 
the radioactivity that gets into our bodies. 

What is the source of this radioactivity? 

The radioactive materials put into the air 
by nuclear tests do not stay there perma- 
nently. In the form of radioactive rain—or 
even radioactive snow—they fall to the earth. 
They enter the plants through leaves and 
roots and stay there. We absorb them by 
drinking milk from cows or by eating the 
meat of animals which have fed on it. Ra- 
dioactive rain contaminates our drinking 
water. 

The most powerful radioactive poisoning 
occurs in the areas between the northern la- 
titudes 10° and 60°, because of the numerous 
nuclear tests conducted mainly in these 
latitudes by the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 

The radioactive elements absorbed over the 
years by our body are not evenly distributed 
in the cellular tissue, but are deposited and 
accumulated at certain points. From these 
points internal radiation takes place, causing 
injuries to particularly vulnerable organs. 
What this kind of radiation lacks in strength 
is made up for by its longevity, working as it 
does for years, day and night. 

It is a well-known fact that one of the 
most widespread and dangerous elements 
absorbed by us is strontium-90. It is stored 
in the bones and emits from there its rays 
into cells of red bone marrow, where the red 
and white corpuscles are made, If the radia- 
tion is too great, blood diseases—fatal in 
most cases—are the result. 

The cells of the reproductive organs are 
particularly sensitive. Even relatively weak 
radiation may lead to fatal consequences. 

The most sinister aspect of internal as well 
as external radiation is that years may pass 
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before the evil consequences appear, In- 
deed, they make themselves felt, not in the 
first or second generation, but in the fol- 
lowing ones. Generation after generation, 
for centuries to come, will witness the birth 
of an ever-increasing number of children 
with mental and physical defects. 

It is not for the physicist, choosing to 
take into account only the radiation from 
the air, to utter the final word on the dan- 
gers of nuclear tests. That right belongs to 
the biologists and physicians who have 
studied internal as well as external radiation, 
and to those scientists who pay attention to 
the facts established by the biologists and 
physicians, 

The declaration signed by 9,235 scientists 
of all nations, handed to the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the U. N. by Dr. Linus Pauling on 
January 13, 1958, gave the campaign of re- 
assurance a serious blow. The scientists 
declared that the radioactivity gradually 
created by nuclear tests represents a grave 
danger for all parts of the world, particularly 
serious because its consequences will be an 
increasing number of deformed children in 
the future. For this reason they insist on 
an international agreement putting an end 
to the nuclear tests. 

The declaration signed by the 9,235 scien- 
tists did well in stressing the danger of the 
harmful effects of nuclear tests on future 
generations which, according to biologists 
and physicians, will be the result of the 
radiation to which we are being exposed. 

We must not disregard our responsibility 
to guard against the possibility that thou- 
sands of children may be born with the 
most serious mental and physical defects. 
It will be no excuse for us to say later that 
We were unaware of that possibility. Only 
those who have never been present at the 
birth of a deformed baby, never witnessed 
the whimpering cries of its mother, should 
dare to maintain that the risk of nuclear 

testing is a small one. The well-known 
French biologist and geneticist Jean Ros- 
tand calls the continuation of nuclear 
tests “a crime into the future” (le crime 
dans l'avenir), It is the particular duty of 
women to prevent this sin against the fu- 
ture. It is for them to raise their voices 
against It in such a way that they will be 
heard. 


No longer can we take any comfort from 
the fact that the scientists do not agree on 
the question of the danger of radiation, or 
that we must await the decision of inter- 
national bodies before making positive state- 
ments about radiation. Despite all the 
claims of safety, the truth about the danger 
of nuclear explosions marches imperturbably 
along, influencing an ever-increasing section 
of public opinion. In the long run, even 
the most well-organized propaganda can do 
nothing against the truth. 

It is a strange fact that few people have 
taken into consideration that the question 
of nuclear testing is not one which concerns 
the nuclear powers exclusively, a question 
tor them to decide at their pleasure. Who 
has given these countries the right to experi- 
ment, in times of peace, with weapons in- 
yolving the most serious risks for the whole 
‘world? What has international law—en- 
throned by the United Nations and so highly 
praised in our time—to say on this matter? 
Does it no longer look out on the world from 
its temple? Then take it out, so that it may 
face the facts and do its duty accordingly. 

International law should consider at once 
the compelling case of Japan. That country 
has suffered heavily from the effects of nu- 
clear tests. The radioactive clouds created 
by the Soviet tests in northeast Siberia and 
by the American tests in the Pacific Ocean 
are carried by the winds over Japan. The 
resultant radioactive poisoning is consider- 
able. Powerful radioactive rainfalls are 
quite common. The radioactive poisoning 
of the soil and the vegetation is so heavy 
that the inhabitants of some districts ought 
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to abstain from using their harvest for food. 
People are eating rice contaminated by ra- 
dioactive strontium, a substance particularly 
dangerous for children. The ocean surround- 
ing Japan is also at times dangerously radio- 
active, and thereby the very food supply of 
the country—in which fish has always played 
an important part—is being threatened. 

As every new nuclear test makes a bad sit- 
uation worse, the Japanese ministers, when 
hearing of plans for new tests to the north 
or south of Japan, have presented their coun- 
try’s urgent appeal in Washington or Moscow, 
beseeching the American or Soviet authori- 
ties to give up their plans. 

We generally learn about these appeals and 
the refusals through short newspaper items, 
Unfortunately, there have been few respon- 
sible editorials drawing our attention to the 
stories behind the news—the misery of hu- 
man beings who are now in jeopardy. In that 
way, we and the press are guilty of a lack of 
compassion. Even guiltier, however, is inter- 
national law, which has kept silent and in- 
different on this question, year after year. 

It is high time to recognize that the ques- 
tion of nuclear testing is a matter for world 
law to consider. Mankind is imperiled by the 
test. Mankind insists that they stop, and 
has every right to do so. 

If anything is left of international law in 
our civilization, then the nations responsible 
for nuclear tests must renounce them im- 
mediately, without making this dependent 
on agreements with respect to the larger 
questions of general disarmament. Nuclear 
tests have nothing to do with disarmament. 
The nations in question will continue to 
have those weapons which they now have. 

There is no time to lose. New tests must 
not be allowed to increase the already ex- 
isting danger. It is important to realize 
that even without new tests the danger will 
increase during the coming years: a large 
part of the radioactive elements flung up in 
the atmosphere and stratosphere at the 
nuclear experiment is still there. It will 
come down only after several years—probably 
about 15. 

The immediate renunciation of further 
tests will create a favorable atmosphere for 
talk on controlling the stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons and banning their use. When this 
urgently necessary step has been taken, such 
negotiations can take place in peace. 

That the Soviet Union has announced its 
willingness to stop its tests is of great impor- 
tance. The world now looks to the United 
States and Great Britain for the kind of 
moral initiative and action that go along 
with great leadership. 


PART It 


Today we are faced with the menacing 
possibility of an outbreak of an atomic war 
between Soviet Russia and the United States. 
It can only be averted if the two powers 
decide to renounce atomic arms. 

How did this situation arise? 

In 1945 America succeeded in producing an 
atomic bomb with uranium-235. On August 
6, 1945, this bomb was dropped on Hiro- 
shima. Another atomic bomb was dropped 
on erie on August 9. 

When America came into the possession 
of such a bomb it held a military advantage 
over other countries. 

In July 1949 the Soviet Union also test- 
exploded its first nuclear bomb. Its power 
was approximately equal to the American 
bomb then existing. 

On October 3, 1952, England exploded its 
first atomic bomb on the Isle of Montebello 
(situated on the northwest coast of Aus- 
tralia). 

In the quest for nuclear supremacy, both 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
move toward the development of a nuclear 
weapon many times powerful—the 


more 
hydrogen bomb. A series of tests was under- 
taken by the United States in the Marshall 
Islands beginning in May 1951, and culmi- 
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mating in a successfully exploded hydrogen 
bomb in March 1954. 

The actual power ae the explosion was far 
stronger than had been originally calculated. 

At approximately the same time, the 
Soviet Union also started its experimenta- 
tions, exploding its first hydrogen bomb on 
August 12, 1953. 

Today, guided missiles can be launched 
from their starting points and directed with 
accuracy at distant targets. The larger ex- 
plosives are carried by missiles containing 
the fuel necessary for their propulsion. The 
gases from this fuel rush with tremendous 
velocity through a narrow opening. Science 
is in the process of discovering a fuel which 
is similar and more efficacious to deal with. 

It is said that the Soviet Union already 
has available rockets with a range up to 600 
miles. Soon to come are rockets with a 
range up to 1,080 miles—if they are not al- 
ready in use. 

It is said that America is attempting to 
develop rockets with a range of 1,440 miles. 

Whether the intercontinental ballistic 
missile, with its range of 4,800 miles, already 
exists cannot be ascertained. The Soviet 
Union has claimed it already has such a 
missile. 

Even without respect to intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, submarines could launch 
nuclear attacks on the United States. 

The long-range rockets attain unbelievable 
speed. It is expected that an interconti- 
nental rocket would not take more than 20 
minutes to cross the ocean with a payload of 
nuclear explosive weighing from 1 to 5 tons. 

How could an atomic war break out today? 
Not long ago there was talk of local or lim- 
ited wars that could be contained. But to- 
day there is little difference between a local 
war or a global war. Rocket missiles will be 
used up to a range of 1,440 miles. The de- 
struction should not be underestimated, even 
if caused only by a Hiroshima-type bomb. 

It can hardly be expected that an enemy 
will refrain from using atomic bombs or the 
most devastating hydrogen bombs on large 
cities at the very outset of a war. One 
hydrogen bomb now exists that is a thou- 
sand times more powerful than the atomic 
bomb. It will have a destructive radius 
of many miiles. The heat will be 100 million 

One can imagine how large would 
be the number of city dwellers who would 
be destroyed by the pressure of the explo- 
sion, by flying fragments of glass, by heat 
and fire, and by radioactive waves, even if 
the attack is only of short duration. The 
deadly radioactive contamination, as a con- 
sequence of the explosion, would have a 
range of some 45,000 square miles. 

An American general has said to some 
Congressmen: “If at an interval of 10 min- 
utes 110 hydrogen bombs are dropped over 
the United States there would be a casualty 
list of about 70 million people; besides, some 
thousands of square miles would be made 
useless for a whole generation. Countries 
like England, West Germany, and France 
could be finished off with 15 to 20 hydrogen 
bombs.” 

President Eisenhower has pointed out, 
after watching maneuvers under atomic at- 
tack, that defense measures in a future 
atomic war become useless. In these circum- 
stances all one can do is to pray. 

Indeed, not much more can be done in 
view of an attack by hydrogen bombs than 
to advise all people living to hide beneath 
a very strong wall made of stone or cement, 
and to throw themselves on the ground and 
to cover the back of their heads, and the 
body if possible, with cloth. In this way it 
may be possible to escape annihilation and 
death through radiation. It is very im- 
portant that the immediate survivors are 
given n food and drink, and 
that they be removed immediately from the 
radioactive district. 
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It is impossible, however, to erect walls 
and concrete ceilings of adequate thickness 
to cover an entire city. Where would the 
material and the means come from? How 
would a population find time even to run 
to safety in such bunkers? 

In an atomic war there would be neither 
conqueror nor vanquished. During such a 
bombardment both sides would suffer the 
same fate. A continuous destruction would 
take place and no armistice or peace pro- 
posals could bring it to an end. 

When people deal with atomic weapons, 
it is mot a matter of superior arms which 
will decide the issue between them, but oniy: 
“Now we want to commit suicide together, 
destroying each other mutually.” 

‘There is a reason for an English M. P. 
saying: “He who uses atomic weapons be- 
comes subject to the fate of a bee; namely, 
when it stings it will perish.” 

Radioactive clouds resulting from a war 
between East and West would imperil hu- 
manity everywhere. There would be no need 
to use up the remaining stock of atomic 
and hydrogen bombs now running literally 
into the thousands. 

A nuclear war is therefore the most sense- 
Jess and lunatic act which could ever take 
place. This must be prevented. 

When America had its atomic monopoly, 
it was not necessary to equip its allies with 
nuclear weapons. Owing to the end of the 
monopoly, however, this situation is chang- 
ing. A whole family of nuclear weapons 
now exists that can be fitted into the mili- 
tary capability of smaller nations, 

As a result, the United States is consid- 
ering a departure from its stated principle 
not to put atomic weapons into the hands 
of other countries. If it does so, this could 
have the gravest consequences. On the 
other hand, it is comprehensible that the 
United States wishes to supply the NATO 
countries with such new weapons for de- 
fense against the Soviet Union. The exist- 
ence of such arms constitutes a new cause 
of war between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, one that did not exist be- 
fore. Thus, the ground is laid open for a 
nuclear conflict on European soll. The So- 
viet Union can be reached with long-range 
rockets from European soil, as far as Mos- 
cow and Kharkov, up to 2,400 miles away. 
Similarly, London, Paris, and Rome are 
within easy reach of Soviet rocketry. 

Rockets of an average range may be used 
for defense purposes by Turkey and Iran 
against the Soviet Union. They could pene- 
trate deeply into its country with arms ac- 
cepted from America. 

The Soviet Union is countering those meas- 
ures. Both America and the Soviet Union 
may now seek alliances with the Middle East 
by offering those countries various kinds of 
financial support. ‘Therefore, events in the 
Middle East could endanger the peace of the 
world. 

The danger of an atomic war is being in- 
creased by the fact that no warning would 
be given in starting such a war. Indeed, it 
could erupt merely on the basis of some in- 
cident. Thus, the time factor enters—the 
side that attacks first would have the initial 
advantage over the attacked. At the very 
start, the attacked would find himself sus- 
taining losses which would reduce his fight- 
ing capacity considerably. 

As a result, one has to be on the alert all 
the time. This factor constitutes an extreme 
danger in the event of a sudden outbreak 
of an atomic war. When one has to act with 
such speed, he has to reckon with the pos- 
sibility that an error may occur on what is 
registered on the radar screen, and that this 
gould result in the outbreak of an atomic 
war. 

Attention was drawn to this danger by 
the American general, Curtis LeMay. Quite 
recently the world found itself In such a 
situation. The radar station of the Ameri- 
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can Air Force and American Coastal Com- 
mand indicated that an invasion of uniden- 
tified bombers was on the way. Upon this 
warning, the general who was in command of 
the strategic bomber force ordered that re- 
prisal bombardment should be made. How- 
ever, that he was taking a great 
responsibility, he hesitated. Shortly after- 
ward, it was pointed out that the radar sta- 
tions had committed a technical error. 
What could have happened if a less balanced 
general had been in his place. 

In the future such dangers are likely to 
increase. Owing to the fact that small rock- 
ets exist which pass through the air with 
terrific speed and are over the target within 
a few minutes—defense possibilities become 


that the counterattack can spring into being. 
The theoretical defense consists in sending 
out missiles to explode the attacking missiles 
of the enemy before they complete their job, 
and also in releasing bombers with a view to 
destroying the ramps from which they are 
launched. 

Such split-second operations cannot be left 
to the human brain. It works too slowly. 
The job has therefore been entrusted to an 
electronic brain. 

Such are the heights of our civilization 
that a cold electronic brain rather than the 
moral conscience of man may decide human 
destiny. Are we so certain that an arith- 
metrical or mechanical decision is really 
superior? The mechanism of the electronic 
brain may become faulty. It is dependent 
on the absolute reliability of its complicated 
functions. has to click to the 
minutest detail. 

Under the circumstances, the greater the 
number of countries, large or small, that 
become part of the nuclear arms terror the 
greater the terror. Naturally, America must 
assume that the weapons it entrusts to other 
nations will not be used irresponsibly. But 
accidents can happen. Who can guarantee 
that there may not be a “blacksheep” acting 
on his own, without troubling about the 
consequences? Who is able to keep all coun- 
tries under a situation of rational control? 
The dam is punctured and it may break 
down. 

That such worries have become very real 
is shown by the reasoning of the 9,235 scien- 
tists on January 13, who petitioned the 
United Nations regarding the cessation of 
atomic tests. The statement says: “As long 
as atomic weapons remain in the hands of 
the three great powers, agreement on control 
is possible. However, if the tests continue 
and extend to other countries in possession 
of atomic weapons, the risks and responsi- 
bilities in regard to an outbreak of an 
atomic war becomes all the greater. From 
every point of view the danger in a future 
atomic war becomes all the more intense, 
so that an urgent renunciation of atomic 
weapons becomes absolutely imperative.” 

America has wisely declared that its ob- 
jective is to outlaw nuclear weapons. Yet, at 
the same time, America seems to be moving 
away from the measures necessary to achieve 
it. America insists that the missiles it of- 
fers to other countries be accepted as quickly 
as possible. It wishes to hold such a position 
es to be able to maintain peace by nuclear 
deterrent. It happens, however, that most 
of the NATO countries are not in any hurry 
to acquire such weapons. An increasingly 
strengthening public opinion is the cause of 
this. 

Public opinion in Europe has been con- 
vinced during recent months that under no 
circumstances should Europe be allowed to 
become a battlefield for an atomic war be- 
tween the Soviet Union and America. From 
this position it will not deviate. The time 
is past when a power could plan 
secretly to establish itself as a big power by 
manufacturing atomic weapons exclusively 
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for its own use. In view of the fact that no 
‘public would agree to such an un- 
dertaking, it becomes senseless even to pre- 
pare secretly for achieving such a plan. 

Gone, too, is the time when NATO gen- 
erals and governments can decide 
on the establishments of launching sites and 
stockpiling of atomic weapons. In view of 
the fact that the dangers of atomic war and 
its consequences cannot be avoided, politi- 
cal procedure as employed hitherto can no 
longer be considered. 

Only agreements that are sanctioned by 
public opinion are now valid. 


PART III 


What about the negotiations that could 
lead to the renunciation of nuclear weapons? 
One reads and hears that the success of 
the projected summit conference must de- 
pend entirely on its every detail being dip- 


diplomacy is objectivity. 
preparing for a conference (if a respectful 
and well-meaning criticism is permissible) 
would be for the statesmen and other rep- 
resentatives to make a change from their 
present undiplomatic way of dealing with 
each other and to become diplomatic. Many 


made by both sides, and this has not been 
advantageous to the political atmosphere. 

It would be fitting if those who have the 
authority to take the responsibility, and not 
those who have only nominal authority and 
who cannot move an inch from their in- 
structions, would confer together. 

It would be fitting to go ahead with the 
conference. For more than 5 months East 
and West have talked and written to one 
another, without any conclusions as to the 
date and the work program being reached, 
Public opinion everywhere is finding it diffi- 
cult to accept this state of affairs and is 
beginning to ask itself whether a conference 
2 comes into being so limpingly has any 

of really achieving anything. 

It would be fitting to hold the conference 
in a town in some neutral European coun- 
try, for example, Geneva, as was the case in 

55. 


It would be fitting that at this conference 
only questions that have to do directly with 
the control and renunciation of nuclear 
weapons should be discussed. 

It would be fitting if not too many people 
were present at the summit meeting. Only 
the highest personalities of the three nuclear 
powers with their experts and ad- 
visers should take their seats there. 

Attendance could also be opened on a con- 
sultative basis to the representatives of those 
peoples who—like the NATO countries with 
America—have connections in nuclear mat- 
ters; they could then state their opinions on 
the decisions that hold such grave conse- 
quences also for them. 

Apart from this teaches us that 
unnecessarily large attendance brings no ad- 
vantage to a conference. 

The summit conference, therefore, is In no 
way an international or half international 
one, even though its decisions are of great 
importance to the whole of mankind. 

The three nuclear powers and they alone 
must decide, in awareness of their responsi- 
bility to their peoples and to all mankind, 
whether or not they will renounce the testing 
and the use of nuclear weapons. 

In regard to the planning of the confer- 
ence, impartiality may justify one 
which is that to date such planning has not 
been done objectively, and has therefore led 
nowhere. This leads to the thought that the 
outcome of a summit conference is bound to 
refiect what went into it. 

What is the difference between the partial 
and the impartial; the fitting and the un- 
fitting in this matter? It lies in the answer 
to the question on what basis the three 
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nuclear powers decide whether or not to re- 
nounce the testing and the use of nuclear 


weapons. 

The unobjective reply would be that the 
decision will depend on whether an agree- 
ment is first reached on comprehensive dis- 
armament or not. 

This is a false logic; it presumes that 
there could be an agreement acceptable to 
both the East and the West on this issue. 
But previous negotiations have shown that 
this is not to be expected; they became 
stalled right at the start because East and 
West have been unable to reach agreement 
even on the conditions under which such 
discussions should take place. 

The anticipated procedure itself is by its 
very nature not impartial. It is based on 
false logic. The two vital issues so essential 
to the very existence of mankind—the ces- 
sation of tests and the disposal of nuclear 
weapons—cannot be made dependent on the 
heavens performing the impossible political 
miracle that alone could insure that none 
of the three nuclear powers would have any 
objections to a complete agreement on dis- 
armament. 

The fact is that the testing and use of 
nuclear weapons carry in themselves the 
absolute reasons for their being renounced. 
Prior agreement on any other conditions 
cannot be considered. 

Both cause the deepest damage to human 
rights. The tests do harm to peoples far 
from the territories of the nuclear powers— 
endangering their lives and their health— 
and this in peacetime. An atomic war, with 
its resultant radioactivity, would make the 
land of peoples not participating in such a 
war, unlivable. It would be the most un- 
imaginably senseless and cruel way of en- 
dangering the existence of mankind. That 
is why it must not be allowed to happen. 

The three nuclear powers owe it to them- 
selves and to mankind to reach agreement 
on these absolute essentials without first 
dealing with prior conditions. 

The negotiations about disarmament are 
therefore not the forerunner of such agree- 
ment but the outcome of it. They start 
from the point where agreement on the nu- 
clear issues has been reached, and their goal 
is to reach the point where the three nuclear 
powers and the peoples who are connected 
with them must agree on guaranties that 
will seek to avert the danger of a threat of 
® nonatomic nature taking the place of the 
previous danger. Everything that the diplo- 
mats will have done objectively to prepare 
the preliminaries to the conference will keep 
its meaning even if it will be used not before 
renunciation, but as the result of it. 

Should agreement be reached on the out- 
lawing of nuclear weapons, this by itself will 
lead to a great improvement in the political 
situation. As a result of such an agreement, 
time and distance would again become real- 
ities with their own right. 

Nuclear weapons, used in conjunction with 
missiles, change a distant war to a war 
fought at close range. The Soviet Union and 
the United States have become next-door 
neighbors in the modern world but live in 
constant fear of their lives every minute. 

But if nuclear arms should be abolished, 
the proximity factor would be made less 
explosive. 

Today America has her batteries of nuclear 
missiles readily available in Europe. Europe 
has become a connecting land strip between 
America and Russia, as if the Atlantic had 
disappeared and the continents had been 
joined. 

But if atomic missiles are outlawed on the 
basis of effective and enforceable control, 
this unnatural state of affairs would come to 
anend. America would again become wholly 
America; Europe wholly Europe; the Atlantic 
again wholly the Atlantic Ocean, 

The great sacrifices that America brought 
to Europe during the Second World War and 
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in the years following it will not be forgotten. 
The many-sided and great help that Europe 
received from her and the thanks owing for 
this will not be forgotten. 

But the unnatural situation created by the 
two World Wars, that led to a dominating 
military presence in Europe, cannot continue 
indefinitely. It must gradually cease to 
exist—both for the sake of Europe and for 
the sake of America. 

Now there will be shocked voices from all 
sides: What will become of poor Europe 
if American atomic weapons no longer de- 
fend it from within and from without? 
Will Europe be delivered to the Soviet? Must 
it be prepared to languish in a Communist- 
Babylonian imprisonment for long years? 

What Europe and the Europeans have to 
agree about is that they belong together for 
better or for worse. This is a new historical 
fact that can no longer be bypassed po- 
litically. 

Another factor that must be recognized 
politically is that it is no longer a question 
of subjugating peoples, but learning to get 
along with them intellectually, culturally, 
spiritually. 

A Europe standing on its own has no rea- 
son to despair. 

Disarmament discussions between the 
three nuclear powers must seek the guaran- 
ties that can bring about actual, total and 
durable disposal of nuclear weapons. The 
question of control and safeguards is a 
vital one. Reciprocal agreement will have 
to be reached about allowing international 
commissions to inspect and investigate on 
national soil. è 

One talks of giving aircraft belonging to 
a world police the right to fly at medium 
and high altitudes for purposes of aerial 
inspection. 

One asks to what extent a state would be 
willing to subject itself to such control? It 
may be said that unfortunate incidents 
could easily occur as a result. And what 
about the power that should be entrusted 
to such a world control? Even the widest 
form of such control could never insure that 
everywhere and all the time war could be 
avoided. But it represents a reasonable 
basis on which, given time, and some relaxa- 
tion of tension, a workable world system of 
security might be built. 

The same applies also in another matter. 
As a result of renouncing nuclear arms, the 
Soviet Union’s military might insofar as 
Europe is concerned would be less affected 
than that of America. There would remain 
to the Soviet the many armed divisions with 
conventional weapons; with those divisions 
it could easily overrun the NATO states in 
Western Europe—particularly Western Ger- 
many—without it being possible for anyone 
to come to their aid. With this in mind, 
the Soviet Union should agree in the course 
of disarmament negotiations to reduce her 
army, and to commit herself not to under- 
take steps against Germany. But here, too, 
no manner of detailed agreements and inter- 
nationally guaranteed disarmament agree- 
ments would be enough. Therefore, we must 
strive continually to improve the situation, 
building brick by brick. 

We live at a time when the good faith of 
peoples is doubted more than ever before. 
Expressions putting into doubt the trust- 
worthiness of the next nation are bandied 
back and forth. They are based on what 
happened in the two World Wars when the 
nations experienced dishonesty, injustice, 
and inhumanity from one another. How can 
a new trust come about? 

We cannot continue in a situation of para- 
lyzing mistrust. If we want to work our 
way out of the desperate situation in which 
we find ourselves another spirit must enter 
into the people. It can only come if the 
awareness of its necessity suffices to give us 
strength to believe in its coming. We must 
presuppose the awareness of this need in all 
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the peoples who have suffered along with us. 
We must approach them in the spirit that 
we are human beings, all of us, and that 
we feel ourselves fitted to feel with each 
other; to think and to will together in the 
same way. 

The awareness that we are all human be- 
ings together has become lost in war and 
politics. We have reached the point of re- 
garding each other as only members of a 
people who are allied with us or against us, 
and our attitudes, prejucices, sympathies, or 
antipathies are all conditioned by that fact. 
Now we must rediscover the fact that we— 
all together—are human beings, and that 
we must strive to concede to each other 
what moral capacity we have. 

That way we can begin to believe that also 
in other peoples there will arise the need for 
a new spirit, and that can be the beginning 
of a feeling of mutual trustworthiness toward 
each other. The spirit is a mighty force 
for transforming things. Let us have hope 
that the spirit can bring people and lands 
back to an awareness of enlightenment. 

At this stage we have the choice of two 
risks. The one consists in continuing the 
mad atomic arms race with its danger of un- 
avoidable atomic war in the near future. 
The other is in the renunciation of nuclear 
weapons, and the hope that America and 
the Soviet Union, and the peoples associated 
with them, will manage to live in peace. The 
first holds no hope of a prosperous future; 
the second does. We must risk the second. 

In President Eisenhower’s speech of No- 
vember 7, 1957, we find the following: “What 
the world needs more than a gigantic leap 
into space is a gigantic leap into peace.” 

This gigantic leap consists in finding the 
courage to hope that the spirit of good sense 
will arise in all peoples and in all lands, a 
spirit sufficiently strong to overcome the 
insanity and the inhumanity. 

Once agreement on renunciation of nuclear 
arms has been reached it would be the re- 
sponsibility of the United Nations to under- 
take to see that now, as in the future, they 
would neither be made nor used, The danger 
that one or another people might attempt 
to manufacture nuclear weapons will have 
to be kept in mind for a long time, 

The future holds many difficult problems. 
The most difficult of these will be the rights 
of access of overpopulated countries to 
neighboring lands. 

But if in our time we renounce nuclear 
arms we will have taken the first step on 
the way to the distant goal of the end to war 
itself. If we do not do this we remain on the 
road that leads to atomic war and misery in 
the near future. 

Those who are to meet at the summit 
must be aware of this, so that they can nego- 
tiate with propriety, with the right degree 
of seriousness, and with a full sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

The summit conference must not fail. 
The will of mankind will not permit it. 


FUTURE TRENDS IN AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY IN THE SOUTH 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
May 19, Honorable John A. Sibley, chair- 
man of the board of the Trust Company 
of Georgia, one of the Nation’s leading 
banking institutions, addressed the 
Southern Research Institute Conference 
held at Birmingham, Ala., on the subject, 
“Future Trends in Agriculture and For- 
estry in the South.” 

Mr. Sibley, in addition to being a 
financier, has had an outstanding legal 
career and is a farmer in his own right. 
He is one of the most forward-looking 
men in our Nation, and has been inti- 
mately associated with the development 
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in Georgia and the South of a balanced 
agricultural and industrial economy. 

Mr. Sibley’s address is a masterful and 
thought-provoking analysis of southern 
agriculture, past, present, and future; 
and, because of the keen insight into 
agricultural problems and their solution 
which he demonstrates, I believe it would 
be of benefit to every Member of the 
Senate to read his observations and con- 
clusions. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, to have the text 
of his remarks printed in the body of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FUTURE TRENDS IN AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
IN THE SOUTH 


(Speech by John A. Sibley before the South- 
ern Research Institute Conference, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., May 19, 1958) 

‘The farmer is the one indispensable man 
in our economy, and agriculture is our basic 
and primary occupation. 

The farmer owns the land and land re- 
sources, including the streams—both sur- 
face and underground. 

In a broad sense the farmer is the owner 
not only of his land but he also has a pro- 
prietary interest In the climate over and sur- 
rounding his farm—the rainfall, the energy 
of the sun, and all the beneficent gifts of 
nature that make his soll productive. Agri- 
culture, including livestock and forestry, 1s 
the great creative occupation. Life itself is 
sustained by the products of the land—the 
things we eat and the things we wear. If we 
destroy the productivity of the soll, we at the 
same time destroy the basis of future wealth; 
we retard, if not obliterate entirely, human 


progress. 

Our financial and social structure is 
founded upon land and what land produces; 
and our business activities are largely en- 
gaged in creating new uses and stepping up 
values of the products of the soil. Much of 
education and the pursuit of knowledge is 
directed toward that end. 

In short, the underpinning of all wealth, 
regardless of what form it may finally take, 
rests upon the land and its productivity. 

The history of mankind demonstrates that 
the destiny of any people or nation is de- 
pendent upon the extent of their land re- 
sources, their ability to develop these re- 
sources, and their power to protect them 
against a foreign enemy. 

It is claimed by some, and the idea is 
growing, that agriculture is becoming less 
important to our economy, because fewer 
people are engaged in it, and they receive a 
smaller proportion of the national income 
than formerly. 

The true test of the importance of agricul- 
ture is the productivity of the land, not the 
number of people engaged in it or the pro- 
portion of income received from it. The im- 
portant question ts, not how many people 
are engaged in producing food and fiber, but 
the number of people the food and fiber will 
feed and clothe, and the quantity of raw 
material produced by the farmer available 
for industry to process and manufacture. 

In 1910 the population of the United 
States was 92 million, and by 1955 it had 
increased to 165 million. Three hundred 
twenty-five million acres of crop land were 
harvested in 1910, and 340 million acres in 
1955. The acreage in use per capita (ex- 
cluding that used for raising products for 
export) between those dates decreased from 
2.17 acres to 1.78 acres, and continues to de- 
crease. That is to say, the average person 
consumes each year food and clothing pro- 
duced on less than 2 acres of cropland plus 
the meat produced on pasture, 
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‘These figures show that the productivity 
per acre has significantly increased in the 
past four decades. This increased productiv- 
ity per acre is our assurance of a plentiful 
supply of life’s essentials despite increasing 
population, and it is our guarantee that raw 
material will be available to meet the needs 
of an expanding industry. 

On the other hand, ff our population at 
some future time outruns the productivity 
of our farms, or if that productivity is unable 
to keep pace with our security needs or our 
industrial requirements, then we face eco- 
nomic stagnation, political instability, or the 
threat of foreign domination. Such disas- 
ters do not come singly. 

The agricultural situation in the South- 
east? and the South? is characterized by 
great and fundamental changes which have 
occurred in recent years and are still in 
progress. 

Farming is no longer shackled in this re- 
gion to a one-crop cotton economy but is 
undergoing wide diversification. This 
change is for the better. 

In 1937 the Southeast produced 11,378,000 
bales of cotton, representing 60.1 percent 
of the total produced in the United States 
and 29.2 percent of world production. In 
1957 production in the Southeast had 
dropped to 4,343,000 bales, or 39.6 percent 
of United States production and 11.1 per- 
cent of world supply. During the same pe- 
riod world production remained virtually 
constant, but cotton grown outside the 
United States increased from 20 million 
bales in 1937 to 28,242,000 bales in 1957, a 
gain of some 8 million bales; and at the 
same time production in the Southeast de- 
creased by 7,035,000 bales. 

It is quite obvious that the loss in the 
production of cotton in the United States 
to foreign competition during these two 
decades occurred in the Southeast. But con- 
temporaneously with this loss in cotton pro- 
duction, the Southeast made impressive 
gains in livestock and livestock products, in- 
cluding poultry. 

The progress in this regard in the six States 
of the Sixth Federal Reserve District? is 
typical of the entire Southeast. 

In 1929 farm income in these 6 States 
from livestock and livestock products 
amounted to only $219,990,000, whereas, in 
1956 the income from that source had in- 


creased to $1,174,584,000, over 400 percent. 


During the same period the income from 
crops, including fruits and nuts, increased 
1½ times, that is, from $871,588,000 in 1929 
to $2,087,774,000 in 1956. This change I be- 
lieve puts southern agriculture on a firmer 
and more stable basis and, at the same time, 
improves our land use by taking land out 
of a clean-cuiltivated crop and putting it in 
protective pasture and other cover crops. 
Another important change relates to our 
forest resources. The cash income to farm- 
ers from forest products for the States in 
the Sixth Federal Reserve District increased 
from $18,426,000 in 1929 to $144,921,000 in 
1956, a 700 percent increase. Moreover, our 
forest resources are having a profound effect 
upon our general economy, as well as in- 
creasing the cash income to the farmer. 
Along with these shifts in agricultural 
production, other important collateral 
changes have taken place in the Southeast. 
Our farms haye become mechanized. 
Tractors increased from 33,000 in 1930 to 
412,000 in 1954, or 1,140 percent. During 


1 Southeast includes: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. 

South includes: Southeastern States plus 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

States of the Sixth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict are: Alabama, Florida. Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 
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the same period motortrucks Increased by 
303,000, or 400 percent. Other farm ma- 
chinery has multiplied in like 33 
Mechanization of the farm, better fertili- 
zation, improved seed, and more scientific 
practices of cultivation haye all contrib- 
uted to increased agricultural efficiency. 
Production per capita in the past 25 years 
of many of our basic crops has increased from 
50 to 100 percent in the Southeast. In 
1910 one farm worker in the United States 
produced enough to meet the requirements 
of seven other persons. By 1955 one worker 
was supplying 20 other persons. the 
past 25 years, output per man-hour has in- 
creased 100 percent in agriculture, while 
nonagricultural labor has increased output 
per man-hour less than 75 percent. 
Another basic change in our agricultural 


corresponding population. 
8 change has significant social implica- 
ons, 

In 1930 the total population of the South- 
east was 25,551,000, of which 12,243,000 or 
479 percent was farm population. Im 1950, 
the total population for that region was 
81,785,000, 10,114,000 of which was farm 
population, or 31.8 percent. That is to say, 
total population during that period in- 
creased 24.4 percent, while farm population 
decreased 17.4 percent. The trend is the 
same over the entire Nation. 

In 1930 the number of farms in the South- 
east was 2,389,000, with an average acreage 
per farm of 71.4; and in 1954 the number of 
farms had decreased to 1,797,000 and the 
average acreage per farm was 1073. The 
number of farms in the United States in 
1930 was 6,289,000, with an average acreage 
of 156.9; and in 1954 the number of farms 
had decreased to 4,782,000, with an average 
acreage of 242.2. These trends will con- 
tinue. 

It is not possible to discuss agriculture 
without calling attention to farm legisla- 
tion, and pointing out some differences be- 
tween farming and other businesses that 
are the basis for such legislation. 

Farming is made up of 4.7 million of 
relatively small business units dispersed 
over the entire United States. According to 
the census of 1954, about 3 million of these 
units are classified as commercial farms. 
There are relatively few corporate farms, 
and none of these farms can be compared 
in size to a large nonfarm corporation such 
es General Motors, Ford, or General Electric, 
Both the number of farming units and the 
widespread geographical location forbid any 
voluntary unity of plan or action among 
them. It is impractical for 3 million com- 
mercial farmers, many of them producing 
different commodities and others producing 
the same commodity under different condi- 
tions, to act in cooperation or unison to 
bring about an orderly adjustment in pro- 
duction. 

Once the production cycle in crops and 
livestock has been started, it cannot be 
suddenly stopped or slowed down. Farmers 
cannot close their plants for a few days or 
for a few weeks to cut production. ‘Their 
plans and their programs must continue 
for a minimum of a year at a time, and 
generally must be geared to planting, har- 
vesting, and rotating crops under a system 
involving a mumber of years. Very few if 
any farmers have alternative uses for their 
facilities and labor. ‘The farmer cannot 
normally operate, as can most other in- 
dustries, on a cost-of-production-plus-profit 
basis over short periods. 

Due to the variability of weather, the ex- 
posure to disease, insects, and other factors, 
farmers cannot anticipate with any degree 
of accuracy the volume of output that can 
be expected in a single year. It is not un- 
common for yields to vary nationally 10 per- 
cent from year to year, and in extreme 
years yields may vary much more. 
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It is also true that a supply of an agri- 
cultural commodity 5 to 10 percent below 
the effective demand will have a dispro- 
portionate effect on price increases, and, 
conversely, a supply 5 to 10 percent above 
demand will have a disproportionately de- 
pressing effect. 

A typical illustration is that of potatoes. 
The 1953 potato crop was only 9 percent 
larger than the 1952 crop: but the price 
declined 59 percent in 1953, and the value 
of the crop declined 56 percent. In 1954 the 
crop declined 6.5 percent, the price in- 
creased 54 percent, and the value of the 
crop was up 44 percent. In 1955, with the 
same acreage as in 1954, the production 
increased 7.5 percent, the price declined 33 
percent, and the value of the crop was down 
28 percent. 

For these and other reasons the creation of 
a surplus of farm commodities causes severe 
economic problems, and these economic prob- 
lems become a matter of great political con- 
cern. 

Over recent years surpluses in some of our 
basic commodities have been created, due 
in part to the encouragement to increase 
agricultural production during World War II 
and the Korean stalemate; in part to the 
greater efficiency and improved technology 
and mechanization that have brought about 
larger yields per acre; and due in part to 
the release of some 80 million acres, which 
four decades ago were needed to feed the 
horses and mules engaged in agricultural 
production but which now have been re- 
leased for other purposes because of the dis- 
placement of the horse and mule on farms 
by machinery. 

The significance of this release of 80 mil- 
lion acres comes with much force when we 
recall that in 1953 only 37,011,000 acres of 
cropland were used in the combined States 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee, and that in the 11 
Southeastern States the cropland in use 
in that year amounted to 66,612,000. The full 
effect of the release of that 80 million acres 
I do not believe has been properly appraised 
in determining the causes of our surpluses. 

That the farmer is entitled to share on the 
basis of equality in the market place with 
business and labor, can hardly be denied; 
that he is not doing so under present con- 
ditions, no one seems to challenge; that he 
alone should not be required to bear the 
burden or the penalty of these surpluses 
in the market place, the law seems to recog- 
nize 


Through a system of price supports for 
certain basic crops with corresponding acre- 
age control, Congress has sought to bring 
about a degree of parity between what the 
farmer buys and what he sells and, at the 
same time, to limit production of farm com- 
modities by acreage control so as to reduce 
these surpluses. 

While the cost of the various programs has 
been burdensome to the taxpayer, the ob- 
jectives have not been achieved, since greater 
yields on fewer acres have been produced by 
heavier fertilization and improved tech- 
nology. 

In spite of these laws, the farmer finds 
himself at great disadvantage. Although 
other segments of the economy have risen 
rapidly since 1948, yet the net income of the 
farmer on a national basis declined from 
$17.7 billion in 1948 to $11.6 billion in 1956. 
Moreover, in 1956 the average per capita in- 
come for the farm population from all 
sources was $902, and from farming alone 
$601; and for the nonfarm population in the 
same years the per capita income was $2,018. 

During the period that farm income fell 
so drastically, the prices that the farmer paid 
for the things that he bought increased sub- 
stantially, catching the farmer in a price 
squeeze. 

Senator Tarmance, of Georgia, who has 
given much study to the farm problem, is 
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advocating that farm-parity payments be 
tied to production allotments, rather than to 
acreage allotments. His plan has much merit 
and properly safeguarded his promise, if en- 
acted into law, of solving the farm and sur- 
plus problem. 

Despite present problems and difficulties, 
the future of agriculture in the Southeast is 
encouraging and favorable, > 

The strength of agriculture in this sectio: 
is the temperate climate, ample rainfall, 
plenteous rivers and streams, the diversity 
and variety of its crops, and the extent of its 
great forest resources. : 

The farmer has shown great adaptability 
and willingness to make changes to meet 
new conditions. The broiler industry is rel- 
atively new in the Southeast, and yet in 1957, 
456 million broilers, or 35 percent of all broil- 
ers produced in the United States, were pro- 
duced within the six States composing the 
Sixth Federal Reserve District. 

Our streams and ponds will afford oppor- 
tunity for widespread sprinkler irrigation, 
which together with the application of - 
gen and other fertilizer elements will con- 
tribute greatly to production in the area, 
especially as agriculture becomes more sci- 
entific and specialized. In fact, the use of 
irrigation may become one of the most im- 
portant agricultural developments in the 
region during the next 25 years. y 

It is estimated that through the next quar- 
ter century the task of feeding and clothing 
the increased population, which in 1975 is 
estimated at 210 million to 220 million peo- 
ple, will require additional agricultural pro- 
duction of 25 to 40 percent. Forty-four per- 
cent of this increase will have to be provided 
by the South. This offers new and expanding 
markets. 

The population of the South will be be- 
tween 40 and 45 million by 1975, an increase 
of 7 to 12 million people over the 1955 to- 
tal. This increased population represents an 
opportunity to people in agriculture, in busi- 
ness, in manufacturing, and in the services. 
The potential for rapid economic advance- 
ment is here. However, the economy does 
not advance of itself—people advance it. 
And people advance by knowledge, by im- 
proving skills, by work, and by vision. 

In a period of rapid industrialization, the 
South’s forest domain is the key to con- 
tinued expansion. Her forests are now pro- 
ducing 51 percent of the national annual 


growth of sawtimber and 48 percent of its 


growing stock, and are attracting to her 
borders almost daily important wood-based 
industries. 

It is estimated that our forests today are 
producing less than one-half of their po- 
tential. This means that this valuable re- 
newable resource, by proper care and pro- 
tection, may be increased by 100 percent. 

Our forests constitute a storehouse of val- 
uable chemical substances—the raw ma- 
terlals of large and expanding industries 
from which some 200 different products, 
varying from high explosives to the softest 
sponges, are now manufactured. 

The land area in commercial forests in the 
Nation is estimated at 484 million acres, an 
increase of 23 million acres over 1945. Of 
this total acreage, 193 million acres aré in 
the Southern States.“ About 59 percent of 
the total land area of these States is in com- 
mercial forests. 

Ten million acres of the 23 million in- 
crease are also in these Southern States. In 
the development of our forest resources, the 
South has certain distinct advantages such as 
the accessibility of timber, which reduces the 
cost of harvesting; favorable climate, which 
permits year-round woodland operations; 
water, highways, and railroads are available 
for transportation; sources of energy such 
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as gas and coal are abundant and well dis- 
tributed; and in addition, the labor supply 
of the South is ample, intelligent, and turns 
out work well per man-hour. 

But an even greater advantage of the South 
is the shorter cycle of her forest growth com- 
pared to other parts of the country. The 
cycle in the South is from 25 to 50 years, 
whereas in the West it is from 2 to 4 times 
as long. In the South, also, 91 percent of 
commercial forest land is under private 
ownership and less than 9 percent is pub- 
licly owned. In the West, only 34 percent 
of commercial forest land is privately owned 
and 66 percent is publicly owned. 

These great advantages are bringing to the 
South plants for the manufacture of chemi- 
cal cellulose, manmade textiles, and pulp 
and paper, as well as other wood-based in- 
dustries. They are making large contribu- 
tions to the wealth and income of the South- 
east. 

The location of these mills in the South 
gives to the southern farmer an entirely new 
source of cash income that is adding greatly 
to his prosperity and is underpinning and in- 
creasing the value of his lands. 

What we need to do is to improve our land 
resources, increase the productivity of our 
lands, bring our forest yield to its full po- 
tential, and establish a favorable political 
climate for industry. These things we must 
and will do, thereby assuring the future of 
a favored region and great people. 


DEATH OF ELMER DAVIS, JOURNAL- 
IST, AUTHOR, AND COMMENTATOR 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the great journalists and com- 
mentators of our era was Elmer Davis, 
who died last week in Washington. He 
also was an outstanding Government offi- 
cial, as head of the Office of War Infor- 
mation during World War II. Imethim 
first at that time, when my friend, Pal- 
mer Hoyt, was his deputy in charge of 
domestic news and information. 

Elmer Davis had qualities of courage, 
intellect, and vision. We shall miss him 
profoundly, but we are grateful for his 
contributions while he lived.. The issue 
of the New York Times for May 19, 
1958—a newspaper which he long 
served—published a moving editorial 
about this eminent man, entitled “Elmer 
Davis,” and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of May 19, 
1958] 
ELMER DAVIS 

Elmer Davis’ brave heart has failed him 
at last, but only in the physical meaning. 
His courage never failed him, no matter 
what or who it was that attacked him, 
whether it was illness or the shill voice of 
critics trying to tear down the ideals of 
democracy, freedom and justice we had in- 
herited from our forefathers. His sympathy 
never failed him, either; his heart was tender 
toward those who were wronged, poor or 
helpless. 

Elmer Davis was an Indiana boy who as a 
Rhodes scholar at Oxford, a New York jour- 
nalist and a wartime Director of Information 
in Washington never lost the Midwestern 
twang. He could put more into a paragraph 
than many men could squeeze into a col- 
umn, more into a 5-minute broadcast than 
many men could put into half an hour. He 
had supreme contempt for the contemptible, 
and said so; he gave no quarter to expedi- 
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ency; he thought sharply and accurately; he 
had a kind of humor that derived from the 
irony of events. He never indulged in per- 
sonal heroics, but when the call came for 
him to drop a highly remunerative broadcast- 
ing career and do war duty as head of OWI 
he instantly and cheerfully went. 

Directing propaganda was not his pre- 
ferred chore, but for his country’s sake he 
did it. He fought battles with the censors 
to get the news out, on the theory that a 
free people has the right to know. He later 
faced up to the horrors of atomic war with no 
abatement of his principles, insisting that 
if it happens we must win it. * * * We must 
not quit, we must not surrender. 

This newspaper is proud of Elmer Davis’ 
early and long association with it. In this 
office we remember him still as a friend and 
stimulating associate. Now he has gone 
where his voice can no longer reach us; yet. 
the tone, the words, the thought and the 
man will be fondly remembered until the 
last of his generation has passed on. 


CENTRALIZED AIR TRAFFIC 
CONTROL A MUST 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, after a 
sickening series of tragedies in the skies, 
we can be glad that steps now are being 
taken to provide a kind and degree of 
regulation of aircraft operation which 
the jet age makes imperative if people of 
our country both in the air and on the 
ground are to enjoy the maximum pro- 
tection against sudden death of which 
human ingenuity and air transport de- 
velopment are capable. 

During the past several days hearten- 
ing action has been taken by the Presi- 
dent and the executive branch to reduce 
the danger of air collisions through 
closer coordination of flying and of air- 
craft control. These moves are reassur- 
ing. They should be carried through 
vigorously and conscientiously. 

Meanwhile legislation has been intro- 
duced in the Congress to bring about 
better regulation and direction of all 
forms of aviation through establishment 
of a Federal Aviation Agency. There is 
demonstrated need for the centralized 
control which the bill would accomplish. 

Unfortunately, history shows that fre- 
quently in the past the American people 
have been aroused by tragic events but, 
as memory fades, we have tended to re- 
lax our efforts to prevent recurrences. 
Too often we have taken refuge in a be- 
lief that some ghastly accident was 
merely the result of coincidence and in 
the hope that it would not happen again. 

The air safety crisis is so acute that 
our Nation cannot follow this course, We 
must, through legislative and adminis- 
trative efforts, devise and adopt every 
measure we can conceive to stamp out 
reckless flying and replace chaos over- 
head with orderly aircraft operation. 

Expressions of alarm and horror at the 
recent tragedies and what they signify 
are coming from all parts of our land 
and from people in all walks of life. I 
have received many desperate appeals 
for positive, constructive action by our 
Government to insure greater air safety. 
From my mail of the last few days, I 
have selected three items I wish to bring 
to the attention of the Senate and of the 
responsible agencies of the executive 
branch, 

The magnificent San Francisco Inter- 
national Airport, developed at tremen- 
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dous cost on what was believed an ideal 
site on San Francisco Bay, is one of our 
Nation’s finely engineered and extremely 
busy fields. The increasing number of 
jet aircraft which the armed services are 
operating presents a mounting threat to 
the safety of civilian airplanes using this 
airport, if not to the very usefulness of 
the field itself. 

For several months, conflicting de- 
mands of one branch of the armed serv- 
ices and of civilian aviation have been 
the subject of discussion and negotiation 
in efforts to work out a feasible plan to 
accommodate both types. The situation 
has become such that the manager of 
this airport has raised a question quite 
pertinent to current discussion of more 
effective and reliable controls. He has 
suggested that some of present-day air- 
traffic congestion is due to a tendency to 
consider military convenience as equiva- 
lent to military necessity. 

The dire need for Federal centralized 
responsibility and control over all United 
States air traffic is emphasized by a letter 
I have just received from a San Fran- 
cisco resident. He gives firsthand in- 
formation about an incident last week. 
In indignation and apprehension, this 
individual wrote me as follows: 

Upon departing San Francisco on United 
No. 700 at 0910 this morning, we were forced 
to dive while still over the bay in order to 
clear 2 jets descending across our departure 
path, apparently inbound to Moffett Field. 
The airway south of Moffett has just been 
moved to give the Navy more room. Should 
we now close San Francisco Airport to pre- 
vent a repetition of yesterday’s crash in 
Maryland? Midair collision is bad enough 
without asking for trouble on takeoff. 


This report reached me almost simul- 
taneously with an official resolution by 
the San Francisco Public Utilities Com- 
mission on the congestion problem. The 
commission’s appeal was prompted by a 
detailed letter from the airport manager 
reciting negotiations to resolve conflict- 
ing military and civilian demands. For 
the information of the Senate and for 
consideration when legislation to in- 
crease air safety reaches the floor, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the letter and 
resolution printed in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

San FRANCISCO INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, 

San Francisco, Calif., April 22, 1958. 
Subject: Air Space Control, San Francisco 
Bay Area. 
Mr. T. N. BLAND, 
Manager of Utilities, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dran Mr. Brann: In anticipation of the 
Commission’s concern over yesterday's acci- 
dent in southern Nevada, I would like to give 
you a preliminary report on the action of 
your airport management relative to safety at 
San Francisco International Airport. 

Last December, the Navy member of the 
Regional Airspace Subcommittee of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration proposed that a 
restricted area be designated for the use of 
high-performance jet aircraft operating from 
Moffett Field to climb above the normal flow 
of traffic. It was the Navy's contention that 
this restricted area was necessary in the in- 
terest of safety of aircraft operating in the 
area, 

A meeting of the Regional Airspace Sub- 
committee was held on January 20, 1958, to 
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consider the proposed designations of re- 
stricted areas for high speed climb-outs at 
Moffett Field Naval Air Station, and your 
management took an official position before 
the committee opposing the designation, 
We ask the committee to encourage the 
Navy to make every effort to have this type 
of activity conducted outside major hubs of 
air activity and not on civil airways. We 
pointed out the restricted area, if granted, 
would bisect one of the most heavily traveled 
civil air routes in the world, that it would 
further complicate a critical airspace center, 
and cause interference with scheduled and 
other traffic; further, we felt that it would 
inconvenience more than 4 million passen- 
gers arriving or departing their trips annu- 
ally in the bay area. 

Also represented at the meeting, and join- 
ing us in opposition were the Oakland Inter- 
national Airport, the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, Air Line Pilots Association, and the 
Oakland, Hayward, and San Leandro Cham- 
bers of Commerce. Further actions were 
taken by the Bay Area Aviation Committee 
and the Aviation Committee of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce to support 
our position. 

A thorough study of the proposal was 
made by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s Air Carrier Safety, General Safety, 
and Air Traffic Control offices to determine 
the impact of these restricted areas to other 
classes of air traffic in the San Francisco 
Bay Area, and their findings were as fol- 
lows: 

(a) It would in effect be moving the area 
of collision possibility from over open waters 
to populated strips along both the west and 
east bay shores. 

(b) It would affect flights at altitudes 
higher or lower than desired, or cause cir- 
cuitous routes in order to avoid the pro- 
posed Moffett restricted area. 

(c) Jet training flights would climb 
through the altitudes of normal airway 
traffic with only 114 to 1% miles lateral sep- 
aration under optimum condition. Since 
only a slight deviation from the optimum by 
either or both pilots could be disastrous, 
the CAA felt this could not be considered a 
safe operation, particularly in view of the 
acknowledgment that the jet pilot is un- 
able to observe other traffic, which places 
all responsibility on the other pilot. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration felt 
it may be in the public interest to provide 
some special handling of certain aircraft de- 
partures at air defense bases. They did 
not concur that the public interest would be 
served by setting aside critical blocks of 
airspace at a major air hub of the Nation to 
accommodate what is admittedly a trainer 
operation. It appears that the Moffett Field 
high performance jet fighter operation does 
not have an active air defense assignment, 
and the conduct of such an operation is 
considered a military convenience rather than 
a miltary necessity. 

It was further found that the proposed 
restricted area would not in effect improve 
over-all flight safety in the San Francisco 
Bay area, but would only decrease the pos- 
sibility of collision for the high performance 
fighters departing Moffett Field. Rather, by 
forcing the channeling of all other aircraft 
into the already crowded flyways on the 
east and west side of San Francisco Bay, the 
proposed restricted area would actually in- 
crease the possibility of midair collisions 
over the populated areas adjacent to the 
bay shore. 

The alternative position taken by CAA 
was that the proposed restricted area would 
not be necessary if the Navy accepted re- 
sponsibility for providing visual flight rule 
separation to the same extent as they now 
accept this responsibility for their conven- 
tional aircraft departing from Moffett. It 
appeared that such separation for jets 
would be feasible to radar control. The 4th 
region of the CAA believed that should the 
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Tity and provide ade- 
* 3 — and 8 all 
such operations, particularly after-burner 
departures, then the restricted 
area would not be required, and the CAA 
would recommend a finding by the Adminis- 
trator that such operation complies with the 
civil air regulations. 

The Navy's position is that the restricted 
area, if designated, will only be required un- 
til the Naval Air Station at Lemoore, Calif., 
is commissioned about 1962, and that the 
Navy presently intends to move such jet 
training activities from the bay area at that 
time. 

After the Regional Airspace Subcommittee 
hearings, the subject was considered on two 
separate occasions by the Air Coordinating 
Committee Airspace Panel in Washington, 
D. C., and after considerable discussion it 
was decided by the Panel that other alter- 
native measures should be tried before final 
action is taken, and the case is now being 
held. The Panel decided and the Navy 
agreed reluctantly that it would be advisable 
to conduct a 30-day test beginning April 1, 
1958, to determine if, through radar moni- 
toring, high performance departures might 
be conducted from Moffett Field in accord- 
ance with visual flight rules. It is our un- 
derstanding that the plan is to use radar 
monitoring of the departure area and advise 
the Navy aircraft when the area is clear for 
a high performance departure. According 
to this, the Navy jet aircraft will be held 
on the runway until all other aircraft have 
transversed the departure area before being 
cleared for takeoff. There will be no diver- 
sion of other traffic to avoid the area. 

The Navy has asked CAA if they will drop 
their objections to the area if the tests prove 
unsatisfactory, which they defined primarily 
as excessive delays. The CAA indicated that 
they would be willing to take another look, 
but that the restricted area will still be con- 
sidered undesirable. If this case is not with- 
drawn by the Navy at the conclusion of 
these tests, then it will be decided by the 
Administrator of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

CONCLUSION 


Your airport management has been cogni- 
zant of the seriousness of the problem of 
military jet activity in the San Francisco 
Bay area as it concerns the San Francisco 
International Airport, and in cooperating 
with other airports and aviation interests in 
the area, is endeavoring to keep abreast of 
the subject. We have taken every step avail- 
able to us, through the CAA, the Regional 
Airspace Subcommittee, the Airspace Panel, 
and others. We have been ably represented 
in these hearings in Washington through 
the Airport Operators Council, and they are 
continuing to monitor this case and will 
keep us advised on all developments. 

We are also maintaining a close liaison 
with the Bay Area Air Traffic Control Com- 
mittee which not only has considered the 
problem at Moffett Field, but also studies the 
flight characteristics of the F-104 jet at 
Hamilton Field, and traffic procedures, and 
the long-range development plan for the 
Bay Area Control Center. Also, we actively 
participate in the aviation section of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce and 
the Bay Area Aviation Committee. 

T have discussed the matter of yesterday's 
accident with Mr. McMillan, director of Los 
Angeles International Airport, and am ad- 
vised that his commission will probably 
take note and ask officially that effort be 
made to solve the problem of airspace con- 
trol. I have also been in communication 
with the Port of Oakland on the matter. 

Recommendation: The commission and 
the board of supervisors are justified in con- 
cern over safety and proper airspace control 
at San Francisco International Airport, and 
it is our opinion that they should take offi- 
cial action by resolution, asking the Admin- 
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istrator of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion to make every effort, in cooperation 
with the military, to solve the problem of 
airspace control in the San Francisco Bay 
area. 


Very truly yours, 
Betrorp Brown, Manager. 

Pusiic UTILITIES Commission, CITY AND 

County or SAN Francisco, RESOLUTION 

18,121 

Whereas the city and county of San 
Francisco has expressed its concern over the 
public safety and efficiency of the utilization 
of airspace; and 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board is 
charged with the development and promul- 
gation of air-safety rules and regulations 
and with the investigation of aircraft acci- 
dents; and 

Whereas the Department of Commerce, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration is respon- 
sible for the provision and operation of aids 
to air navigation and the enforcement of 
such rules as are promulgated by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board; and 

Whereas it is anticipated that commercial 
jet aircraft will be in operation within the 
next year, and a rapid expansion of private, 
military, and industrial aircraft flights is 
anticipated; and 

Whereas increased performance character- 
istics of airplanes requiring increased atten- 
tion by these bodies is required for safe 
operating activities; and 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration recog- 
nize the need for improved and modernized 
aids to air navigation to cope with the vol- 
ume and type of aircraft using the airspace: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we do hereby express our 
concern as to the adequacy of coordinated 
control of civil and military aircraft in the 
airspace throughout the United States, and 
do hereby request that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Department of Commerce, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, in 
cooperation with the military forces, seek 
objectively to resolve this airspace utiliza- 
tion problem; be it further 

Resolved, That the board of supervisors 
be and is hereby respectfully requested to 
adopt a resolution urging the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, through its Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, to increase its tempo in the 
development and promulgation of air safety 
rules and regulations. 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr, GORE. Mr. President, the De- 
partment of Justice has finally decided 
not to prosecute a corporation for the 
expenditure, in prima facie violation of 
statutory law, of more than $9,000 to in- 
fluence the election of candidates of its 
choice. I have written a letter to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Honor- 
able Robert B. Anderson, to inquire if 
the corporation claimed the deduction 
of such an amount as an ordinary ex- 
penditure. I should like to read the last 
paragraph of the letter: 

It would appear to me that the expendi- 
ture in question is clearly not an ordinary 
and necessary expenditure incurred in carry- 
ing on a trade or business within the mean- 
ing of the appropriate provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code and the regulations 
promulgated with respect thereto. I would 
appreciate it if you would cause to be made 
the necessary investigation and advise me 
whether the expenditure in the amount of 
$9,115, as described on page 17 of the sub- 
committee report, was allowed as a deducti- 
ble expense on the tax return of the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune corporation for 
the taxable year in question. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the letter which I 
have addressed to Secretary Anderson, 
under date of May 22, 1958, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘May 22, 1958. 
The Honorable ROBERT B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I enclose a photo- 
static copy of four pages of the report of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections relating to a study of campaign 
contributions and expenditures during the 
course of the 1956 elections. I call to your 
attention the item concerning the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune which begins on the 
photostatic copy No. 16. The text of the ad- 
vertisement in question is shown on the 
photostatie copies of the pages Nos. 36 and 
37. 

Also enclosed are copies of additional cor- 
respondence with the Department of Justice 
relating to this matter. 

It would appear to me that the expendi- 
ture in question is clearly not an ordinary 
and necessary expenditure incurred in carry- 
ing on a trade or business within the mean- 
ing of the appropriate provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code and the regulations 
promulgated with respect thereto. I would 
appreciate it if you would cause to be made 
the necessary investigation and advise me 
whether the expenditure in the amount of 
$9,115, as described on page 17 of the sub- 
committee report, was allowed as a deduc- 
tible expense on the tax return of the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune corporation for 
the taxable year in question. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT GORE. 


DISARMAMENT AND FOREIGN POL- 
ICIES—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
HUMPHREY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
week ago the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
delivered a brilliant and constructive ad- 
dress on the subject of disarmament and 
foreign policies. I did not have an op- 
portunity to hear his address; but I have 
read the text of it and I am tremendously 
impressed, as I have been on many oc- 
casions by his remarks on the floor of 
the Senate, with the breadth of vision 
and the remarkable grasp of world polit- 
ical and economic issues that are dem- 
aoe by the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

In my opinion, this statement by the 
junior Senator from Minnesota is a true 
landmark in our search as a nation for 
policies which can free mankind from 
the dreadful threat of atomic annihila- 
tion or the slower-acting danger of poi- 
soning the air, land, and seas with radio- 
activity fallout. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, to have the speech 
by the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH sy Hon, Husert H. HUMPHREY, or 
MINNESOTA, AT THE AMERICANS FoR DEMO- 
CRATIC ACTION 11TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
SHOREHAM HOTEL, May 17, 1958 
By assigning me the topic of disarmament, 

you have given me just about the most com- 
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plex subject in Washington. And you have 
asked me to discuss it before one of the most 
sophisticated audiences in America. It is a 
stern test to speak before old friends who are 
alert and discerning. For years you your- 
selves have given enormously in thought and 
effort to complicated problems like this one. 

But perhaps no problem is both so cum- 
bersome and so elusive as disarmament. 
Perhaps there is also some point in my dis- 
cussing it since I have concentrated on this 
subject in the Senate in recent months. 
Unquestionably the issues we encounter 
when we speak of disarmament are issues 
that increasingly touch at many points on 
the all-important central question of peace 
or war. 

We are meeting tonight at the end of a 
terrible week, a week that has seen violent 
eruptions of long smouldering, political vol- 
canoes. Though we have every reason to be 
dismayed by the events of this week, and 
concerned over the weeks to come, there is 
one thing we do not have. We have no cause 
to be surprised. These terrible events have 
been long building up, in plain view. The 
tragedy is that those responsible for our 
foreign policy have been either so blind that 
they could not see what was coming, or so in- 
competent that they were unable to avert it. 

Of course, what we are seeing are explosive 
manifestations of a world in revolution—in 
revolution against colonialism, against ex- 
ploitation, and against poverty and degrada- 
tion. This revolution has been aptly called 
“a revolution of rising expectations.” It is 
still the greatest failure of our foreign pol- 
icy that we have not been willing—because I 
believe we were able—to put ourselves in the 
vanguard of this great revolution. 

What we are seeing are not merely local 
outbursts of Communist contrived, political 
unrest. These outbursts are parts of com- 
plex political, economic patterns with their 
roots deep in the revolutionary situation of 
the postwar world. 

I said this is no time to be surprised. It 
is a time to grasp what is going on—in Leb- 
anon, in Algeria, in France, in Latin Amer- 
ica, and lots of other places. 

One of the things that is wrong with 
American policy is that our policy makers do 
not seem to understand what is going on in 
the world. They react to events, and fail to 
assess and understand causes—except in 
occasional speeches. 

Another of the things that is wrong is that 
we are not organized for total long-range 
effort. 

It isn’t that we do not have the resources. 
It isn’t that we do not have any real friends 
in the world. We do have mighty resources. 
We do have steadfast friends. But we do 
not have an overall comprehensive foreign 
policy that has moved ahead systematically 
with deliberate objectives under competent 
and effective leadership. 

Our problem is not lack of knowledge. It 
is lack of wisdom and the ability to apply 
it for the national and international pur- 
poses. It is the essential political problem 
of being able to face up to the realities of 
the world and discipline ourselves to do 
what needs to be done. 

In this respect at least we can learn from 
our principal adversary. The Soviet Union 
knows what its purposes are and what poli- 
cies it needs to pursue. The central pur- 
pose of Soviet policy is to isolate the United 
States—politically, economically, militarily— 
by sowing dissension and division in the Free 
World. The tragic events in Latin America, 
in the Middle East, in Africa and in Europe 
this week are eloquent testimony to the way 
that Soviet policy marries itself successfully 
to genuine grievances. 

But in our dismay and anxiety we must 
stop to ask ourselves why is it that the 
Soviet Union is able to exploit the world sit- 
uation to our grave disadvantage? Why is 
it that they seem to be able to fragment and 
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weaken the Free World faster than we are 
able to unite and strengthen it? Why does 
the world situation itself seem to be on their 
side rather than ours? 

My answer is this: Precisely because they 
do have a total policy. Theirs is a policy 
that takes into account all aspects of inter- 
national affairs, a policy which is flexible, 
resourceful, and inventive. 

I am not suggesting that we should imi- 
tate the tactics of deceit and irresponsibility 
which the Soviet Union employs with such 
success. But I do think we may well pause 
to ask whether we cannot match this unity 
of purpose, this breadth and range of view 
and this flexibility of tactics. 

The truth is that the United States has no 
total foreign policy. We operate spas- 
modically. We treat with Europe; we treat 
with Latin America; we treat with Asia; we 
have an approach to trade; we have an ap- 
proach to economic development; we have 
an approach to disarmament. But an effec- 
tive foreign policy requires that we should 
pursue a galaxy of foreign and international 
programs simultaneously, synchronized, in 
harmony and concert. Instead a pattern has 
developed of withholding action in one field 
on the excuse that not enough has been 
accomplished in another area. 

For example, we have consistently said 
that a large-scale United Nations economic 
development program must await an effec- 
tive agreement on disarmament (as though 
we could not afford to contribute to such a 
program while maintaining our own de- 
fenses). When we look at the disarmament 
problem, we ere told that the solution of 
disarmament issues depends on the settle- 
ment of political disputes among the major 
power blocs. But when we look at the 
political disputes existing in the world, we 
find that in many areas of the world the key 
to this conflict lies in economic develop- 
ment. 

In this circle all our reasoning is closed, 
and we have to ask ourselves whether we 
can afford to postpone large-scale economic 
aid until political issues are settled and the 
burden of armaments reduced. No, my 
friends, no great part of our foreign policy 
can be tabled while we wait on solutions 
in other areas. The contest of competitive 
co-existence goes on all the time and across 
the board. 

Now you and I know one of the basic 
reasons why we have no total foreign policy 
for the United States today. It is because 
a conservative government is incapable of 
coming to grips with a worldwide revolu- 
tion and devising bold, creative, flexible 
policies. How can conservative politicians 
who oppose TVA, public power, health in- 
surance, and even unemployment compen- 
sation, really have their hearts in flood con- 
trol in Africa and village development proj- 
ects in Asia? 

How can conservative politicians who be- 
little planned policies and programs here 
at home cooperate effectively with the gov- 
ernments of many new countries while na- 
tional economic planning is required? 

How can our generals, corporation law- 
yers, and big businessmen really get in tune 
with a world revolution? How can the Hol- 
listers, Hoovers, and George Humphreys pos- 
sibly symbolize the hopes and aspirations of 
the uncommitted world? 

After all it is the essense of a conserva- 
tive government that it is dedicated to the 
status quo and the conservatives who are 
directing United States foreign policy have 
dug in behind the policies of their predeces- 
sors, retrenched on some of them, and in 
any event have refused to move with the 
movement of events. It is this status quo, 
containment, Maginot Line mentality of the 
Eisenhower-Dulles administration that has 
enabled the Soviet Union with all of its 
limitations to outflank our positions on the 
political front, on the economic front, on 
the technological front, and leave American 
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— policy seriously exposed and weak- 
en 


A foreign policy which is carried out on 
many fronts simultaneously is the only kind 
of policy that makes sense in today's world, 
Widescale, short and long term foreign eco- 
nomic assistance and investment; expanded 
and revitalized world trade; a strengthened 
United Nations and other international in- 
stitutions; greater acceptance of, and reli- 
ance on, international law; a vastly greater 
exchange of persons; greater respect and 
concern here at home for the rights and 
liberties of individuals; the strength and 
growth of our own economy—all of these 
must be pursued vigorously and wholeheart- 
edly, all the while we are pursuing just as 
vigorously and wholeheartedly the solution 
of political conflicts and the control and 
reduction of armaments. 


UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD THE SOVIET 
UNION 


So disarmament cannot be treated in a 
vacuum apart from other considerations of 
foreign policy. Neither can it be pursued 
apart from the relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Al- 
though there is desperate need to modify 
and to sharpen our own disarmament poli- 
cies, we shall never make any progress on 
this issue until the Soviet Union and its 
Government also wish progress. No one ex- 
cept the Soviet leaders themselves know 
whether the U. S. S. R. has a genuine inter- 
est in limiting the arms race. Perhaps they 
really don’t know any more than we do. 
Perhaps they have their own equivalent of 
a Strauss-Stassen argument inside the 
Kremlin. The Soviets may not really be as 
monolithic as they like to appear. Never- 
theless, we must probe and probe and nego- 
tiate and negotiate to find out whether the 
current proposals of the Soviet Union are 
based on a realization that the arms race 
must be slowed down, or whether its pro- 
posals are nothing but empty propaganda. 

There is some evidence today that 
Khrushchev and company would like to see 
arms control agreements. I say this even 
though the U. S. S. R. recently vetoed in 
the Security Council the United States pro- 
posal for mutual aerial inspection over the 
Arctic circle. 

The Soviets know what a nuclear war 
would do to their country. Moreover, there 
is evidence that, riding high on their recent 
propaganda victories and the successes in 
political. scientific, economic and cultural 
penetrations, the Soviet Union may believe 
that its hope to win the world to com- 
munism can be best realized in intensive 
peaceful competition and not warfare—at 
least not large-scale nuclear warfare. 

If the Communists want peaceful com- 
petition we should welcome it. We should 
not hesitate. We ought to be prepared to 
meet them on their own terms and take 
calculated and measured steps to slow down 
the arms race. 

I want to warn, however, that the Soviet 
Union does not seem so weak economically 
that it cannot compete or that its economy 
will collapse if it does not obtain relief from 
the arms race. Some people have indulged 
in some wishful thinking in this respect 
and have concluded that for this reason the 
United States should intensify the arms 
race. 

There is evidence of domestic economic 
difficulties in the Soviet Union. Premier 
Khrushchev calls every other day for more 
food production, for less bureaucracy in the 
economy, and for greater decentralization of 
industry. But the fact that these problems 
are discussed in public does not mean that 
the Soviet economy is about to collapse any 
more than public discussions of our own 
recession indicate our economy is about to 
collapse. 

In tact, we have the testimony of Allen 
Dulles that the Soviet economy is growing 
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and is day by day better to com- 
pete and challenge the economy of the West. 
Soviet on which was 33 percent of 
United States production in 1950 is now 
about 40 percent and in a few years will 
be 50 percent. The rate of growth of the 
Soviet economy is roughly twice the rate of 
of the American economy. 

There is no spot in Allen Dulles’ statistics 
to support Foster Dulles’ thesis that inter- 
nal weaknesses in the Soviet Union will 
force its leaders eventually to accept our 
terms. 

We cannot wish away the Soviet state or 
the Soviet economy or the facts of Soviet 
power. Until we accept the relative per- 
manence of our chief adversary we shall 
continue to pursue policies based on opti- 

unrealistic assumptions. 

I do not minimize the difficulties of nego- 
tiating or even living on the same planet 
with the Soviet Union. But there is no 
other planet to live on—yet. The opposite 
of coexistence is no existence. 

Yet for some curious reason the whole 
concept of coexistence has always been in 
disrepute. Many people seem to assume 
that coexistence means trusting the Rus- 
sians. But the answer to that was given 
by Admiral Radford in his testimony before 
our disarmament subcommittee. You can’t 
trust the Russians, he said, but you could 
trust a system. It is this system of in- 
spection and detection that remains the 
central point of a disarmament agreement. 
It is this system which we have to devise 
and develop. 

And right here we must face up to the 
mew importance of disarmament as a sub- 
ject of n tions. This is no longer the 
1920's or 1930's. The importance of disar- 
mament is directly related to the discov- 
eries of weapons, technology of war and the 
dispersal of armament. 

World War II gave our troops and both 
the military and civilian populations of 
Europe and Asia a glimpse of what is meant 
by total war. World war III can amount to 
total destruction. Just what that means is 
appreciated on a personal basis far more 
widely among those civilian populations of 
the world who experienced the bombings of 
World War II than it is here in our hither- 
to safe and protected America. 

Many people in this country still are be- 
mused by discussions of disarmament. 
They are still back in the twenties and 
thirties and regard the whole problem as 
slightly academic. When are we going to 
face up to the dreadful threat of nuclear 
catastrophe? We are not discussing a the- 
oretical problem. It may be more truthful 
to say that we have actually been permitted 
a little extra time to contemplate means of 
survival. 

This is all the more important because 
time and wealth are no longer on our side. 
We have always assumed that time and 
Wealth were on our side in meeting agres- 
sion. The premium is now on sudden devas- 
tation, leaving less and less time to mount 
a defense or to put wealth to work. 

Indeed, time and technology are also com- 
bining against us. If we had been able to 
achieve an inspection agreement on bomb 
tests 2 years ago, our position today would 
be immeasurably stronger. Soviet science 
is closing gaps. The technology of arma- 
ments on both sides of the cold war is pro- 
ceeding at such a rapid rate that it is itself 
increasing the rate of obsolescence. Last 
year’s guns and planes are tumbling out 
into military aid and the world 
market is being flooded with recently out- 
of-date military equipment. Multiplica- 
tion and dispersal of weapons around the 
world is becoming an issue that is not merely 
a Soviet-American one. 

This is just one further reason why Soviet 
leaders have been reaping large gains in 
world public opinion with a consistent stream 
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of statements on disarmament. Mr. Khru- 
shchey has done his campaigning so effec- 
tively that in many areas of the world the 
Soviet Union is regarded as more peace lov- 
ing than the United States. If Soviet pro- 
nouncements on disarmament are nothing 
more than bluffs, then surely the bluff should 
be called and soon. 


HUMPHREY’S ARMS CONTROL PROPOSAL 


This is one of the reasons why I haye ad- 
vocated negotiations for an international 
agreement to suspend nuclear weapons tests 
with inspection, Although most authorities 
on the Soviet Union state that inspection 
is one of the most difficult things for the 
U. S. S. R. to accept, nevertheless the 
U. S. S. R. has professed to agree to inspec- 
tion for a nuclear test suspension. 

As recently as last Friday, May 9, Mr. 
Khrushchey wrote to President Eisenhower 
about technical studies on inspection: “The 
Soviet Government is agreed to have either 
side appoint experts who should immediately 
start work on studying the means of detect- 
ing possible violations of an agreement in 
end nuclear tests, with the proviso that work 
should be completed in the shortest term 
agreed upon before hand.” 

I urged the President to accept this offer. 
It represented a shift in Soviet policy. And 
it was a shift, since the Soviets had insisted 
previously that first the United States and 
the U. S. S. R. must agree to suspend tests 
apart from other disarmament measures, 

I have urged the President to negotiate 
separately on a test suspension agreement 
apart from the cutoff of production of fis- 
sionable material for weapons purposes and 
part from other points in our disarmament 
package. 

As you know, a terrific battle has been 
raging within the administration on this 
policy question. Admiral Strauss, Dr. Libby, 
and Dr. Teller as well as key officials in the 
Pentagon haye argued that tests must not be 
stopped. Significantly these gentlemen have 
modified their positions. They now suggest 
that all tests might be conducted under- 
ground, so that a limit could be placed on 
the amount of radioactive debris sent into the 
atmosphere from tests. 

On the other side of the test issue is Dr. 
Bethe, the prominent nuclear physicist from 
Cornell University and a member of Dr. Kil- 
lian’s science advisory committee. I am also 
told that Dr. Killian and the Secretary of 
State are inclined to agree with Dr. Bethe. 

Although the President has delayed in 
making up his mind on this issue, thus al- 
lowing the Soviet Union to reap more propa- 
ganda gains, newspaper reports indicate that 
the United States is now about to make a 
positive statement. The reports indicate that 
the President is going to announce a suspen- 
sion of nuclear weapons tests after our cur- 
rent series have been completed. The reports 
also indicate that the President will accept 
the offer of the Soviet Union to appoint a 
group to study the details of inspection, one 
of his own recent proposals, and one which 
I publicly advocated last February. 

These reports are encouraging. We should 
applaud them. It is also heartening to know 
that the Secretary General is taking personal 
charge of the disarmament question in the 
United Nations. Each of these moves may 
take us a little closer to a limited but, never- 
theless, first-step agreement. 

But I am sure that the debate within the 
administration has not ended. There are two 
main factors in the test-suspension debate: 
(1) can we set up an effective inspection sys- 
tem, and (2) are we ahead of the U. S. S. R. in 
atomic weaponry? 

On the second question, every witness who 
has appeared before the Disarmament Sub- 
committee has stated we are ahead of the 
Soviet Union. 

On the first question there are two prob- 
lems. One is whether the Soviet Union would 
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cheat and the other is whether the Soviet 
Union could cheat and get away with it. 

Most people assume the Soviet Union 
would try to cheat, although there are some 
interesting but classified discussions of this 
question. 

Whether they could cheat and get away 
with it is subject to considerable dispute with 
Dr. Teller saying they could and with Dr. 
Bethe saying they probably could not. There 
is no flat answer to this question. 

The main problem concerns the detection 
of underground tests and whether an in- 
spection system set up both inside and out- 
side the U. 8. S. R. could detect and identify 
underground explosions which the Soviets 
might try to conduct secretly. 

On this point it is quite appalling that 
although Mr. Stassen was in London, on 
instructions from the President and the Na- 
tional Security Council, to agree to suspend 
tests with inspection if other measures were 
also agreed to, no detailed study of the detec- 
tion of underground tests had been made by 
anyone in the administration. It is, there- 
fore, no wonder that Mr. Stassen swore all 
the members of his inspection task forces 
to utter secrecy. They had not, most of 
them, made the studies that they were sup- 
posed to have made. 

When the Disarmament Subcommittee dis- 
covered how ill prepared the administration 
was on this matter, we undertook to make 
some studies of our own. We have written 
to 37 seismologists asking questions on the 
detection of underground tests. 

The answers to our questionnaire are not 
all in, but we have offered to make available 
to the President and to Dr. Killian the infor- 
mation received thus far so that they may 
have the benefit of as much information as 
possible. You may detect here some evi- 
dence of turning the other cheek. We have 
not always received information we asked for 
from the executive branch, but we wish to 
try to set a good example by cooperating as 
best we can with the offices at the other end 
of Pennsylvania Avenue. 


OTHER DISARMAMENT PROPOSALS 


I have dwelt on the suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests because this is one, if not the 
one, proposal which has some chance of 
being accepted, of being workable, and of 
constituting the first brake In the arms race. 
But this is not the only proposal which I 
think should be pursued at this time. 

I have advanced several such limited pro- 


Briefly they include: 

(a) The separation from our disarma- 
ment package, for the purpose of negotia- 
tion, of the proposal for a cut-off of the 
production of fissionable materials for 
weapons purposes, with inspection. 

(b) A study of new proposals for the uni- 

fication of Germany based on possible troop 
withdrawals from certain parts of central 
Europe and new security arrangements for 
all nations with primary interests in Eu- 
rope. 
(c) Reduced armaments in both North 
and South Korea based upon renewed and 
improved systems of aerial and ground in- 
spection. 

(d) The need to have China become part 
of any substantial arms control agreement 
and to what extent this should be coupled 
with a concerted reevaluation of our policy 
toward Communist China. 

(e) Greater attention to and strengthen- 
ing of the peace machinery of the Latin 
American system, including modification of 
our military aid programs in that area. 

() An open skies aerial and ground in- 
spection system in the Middle East along 
with continued use of demilitarized zones 
and UN emergency forces to guard against 
border incidents and surprise attack. 

(g) International agreement for the pre- 
vention of the use of outer space for strictly 
military purposes. 
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(h) International agreement to develop 
mnaissance 


satellite to help guard 
attack and to detect high 
altitude nuclear explosions. 

(i) Increased authority given to the U. N. 
to explore the extent to which trade and 
traffic in armaments should be observed, 
controlled, or reduced to the end of relax- 
ing tension in specific areas, 

(J) Increased use of the Secretary General 
of the U. N., the Security Council, neutral 
chairman of negotiations, private diplomacy, 
and orderly procedures in pursuing disarma- 
ment negotiations. 

These are some of the proposals I have 
developed as a result of my work on both the 
Disarmament Subcommittee and the Foreign 
Relations Committee. No one of these pro- 
posals would bring us world peace. No one 
of them could act as a substitute for the 
settlement of political disputes and differ- 
ences. But each of them might, if pursued 
and adopted, help to reduce regional, or in 
some cases, world, tension and thus allow 
the arms race to abate somewhat. 

Many of the proposals I have offered re- 
quire serious and concentrated study before 
they could become the basis of any negotia- 
tions, But the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment has been so unresponsive, not only 
to these ideas but to the ideas and sugges- 
tions advanced by others, that the status quo 
continues to persist. 

I would like to be less pessimistic than I 
am about the possibilities of our Govern- 
ment giving the necessary leadership to turn 
the world away from the brink of nuclear 
catastrophe. I become almost depressed 
when I think we shall not awake soon enough 
to the present demands on us as a nation 
to tackle the many issues which confront us 
simultaneously on the world scene. 

Of course, we are constantly reminded of 
the great risks we run in entering into any 
sort of agreement. There are, indeed, risks. 
Any agreement would involve new and un- 
tested devices, both political and technologi- 
cal; and we would always run the risk that 
some of them might not work as they had 
been planned and that we might surrender 
some of our freedom of action without ap- 
preciably reducing the danger. There is 
always the risk that an agreement which 
broke down or was breached would create 
new dangers of its own. 

But let us assess also the risks in failing 
to reach any agreement on the control of 
nuclear armaments; in continuing the arms 
race while nuclear weapons are developed 
in four, five, six and who knows how many 
countries, multiplying the danger that nu- 
clear war may be triggered by miscalculation, 
mistake, or madness. Let us assess the risks 
of the ultimate destruction that would fol- 
low in the wake of such a war. My conclu- 
sion is that faced with risks like these as 
the consequences of doing nothing, we must 
explore every avenue that might lead to arms 
control. We may have to endure the lesser 
risks if by so doing we can reduce the 
greater ones. 

The risks of doing nothing are now so in- 
tolerable that we can no longer look upon 
arms control as a consequence or byproduct 
of our efforts to reduce political and eco- 
nomic tensions. Arms control must now be 
looked upon as one of the principal objec- 
tives of United States foreign policy, and 
the preservation of peace must be accorded 
equal importance with the preservation of 
freedom. 

We need not only the inspiration that 
what we are striving and working for is a 
peaceful world composed of free societies, 
systems of government based on democratic 
principles, and improved economic condi- 
tions. We need, also, the intellectual stam- 
ina to explore painfully what policies and 
programs must be discarded, which must be 
strengthened, and in what manner we should 
devise and pursue new and modified courses 
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of action. This is my task and your task. 
I only hope we are equal to it. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

nee Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
ro. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there further morning business? If 
not, morning business is concluded. 


SUSPENSION OF DUTIES ON 
METAL SCRAP 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that House bill 
10015, Calendar No. 1648, the unfinished 
business, be laid before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 10015), an act to continue until 
the close of June 30, 1959, the suspension 
of duties on metal scrap, and for other 
purposes. 


OUTLINE OF ACTIVITIES OF PERMA- 
NENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVES- 
TIGATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
January 16, 1957, the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations held 
hearings in connection with the viola- 
tion or nonenforcement of Government 
laws and regulations in the labor union 
field. All the members of the subcom- 
mittee felt that it had jurisdiction in 
this limited area, and on the opening 
day of these hearings I made a state- 
ment, a part of which is as follows: 


Today, the subcommittee will hear officials 
from the Department of Labor, the National 
Labor Relations Board, and the 
Department. We shall make inquiry of them 
as to the adequacy of existing statutes and 
their present rules and regulations to en- 
able them to administer the law efficiently. 
Also, we shall inquire whether there should 
be any modifications or changes in existing 
law to assist them in determining the ade- 
quacy, accuracy, and truthfulness of finan- 
cial reports and other information required 
to be supplied by labor unions and labor 
union officials. 

We want to determine whether agencies 
of Government are able to and have the 
authority to ascertain whether such informa- 
tion contained in such labor union registra- 
tions, financial reports, and the reports of 
the labor union officials are accurate, true, 
or false. 

The subcommittee is aware of recent court 
decisions which may sharply limit and re- 
strict the right of Government agencies such 
as the Treasury Department, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, the Department of Labor, 
and the National Labor Relations Board to 
investigate and determine the accuracy, 
truthfulness, or falseness of various reports 
the unions and their officials are obligated to 
file. We intend to ascertain whether, in view 
of these court decisions, the responsibilities 
of the Government in this area under exist- 
ing law are being administered efficiently and 
economically, We also want to know 
whether legislation in this area is 
to improve the efficient and economic admin- 
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istration of existing law or if modification or 
change is required to promote greater effi- 
ciency and economy. 

Conferences with representatives of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue indicate the 
need for strengthening legislation to enable 
the Bureau to investigate labor organiza- 
tions which, under the law, are tax exempt. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue should have 
the authority to determine whether any of 
the labor union’s funds and, particularly, 
dues collected from union members, are 
used by union officials for personal gain and 
profit. We also want to know whether and 
why such tax-exempt labor union organiza- 
tions can refuse to allow either the legisla- 
tive or the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to examine their books and records. 
The Government should be permitted to es- 
tablish whether such organizations come 
within the purview of the law granting it a 
tax-exempt status. 

This subcommittee proposes to determine 
whether, after such refusal, the continuance 
of a tax-exempt status is warranted or if 
such tax-exempt status should be forfeited 
by such refusal. 

In the course of our previous investiga- 
tions and this present preliminary inquiry, 
we have acquired information that clearly 
indicates that false reports have been filed 
by certain labor organizations with respect 
to their expenditures; that compensation 
and allowances paid by certain unions to 
their officials have not been accurately and 
truthfully reported; that there has been 
manipulation of accounts involving dues col- 
lected from their members, as well as welfare 
funds; also other irregularities and impro- 
prieties have come to the attention of the 
subcommittee. 

It is, therefore, our purpose to develop 
facts and information that will enable the 
Federal Government to improve its efficiency 
and strengthen its economy. 


In connection with these hearings, the 
subcommittee heard from the Secretary 
of Labor, James Paul Mitchell, who tes- 
tified that under the existing statutes a 
labor union or organization must file 
certain reports with the Department of 
Labor. When these reports are filed, the 
Department of Labor notifies the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board by post- 
card in order that the labor union may 
be afforded certain rights and privileges. 

Secretary Mitchell testified that the 
financial statement which is filed by the 
labor union may be false or fraudulent, 
and in accordance with the existing stat- 
utes, the Government has no means of 
determining whether it is false or frau- 
dulent. The Secretary of Labor is mere- 
ly the custodian of the reports and is 
powerless to make any investigation in 
connection with them. Thus, if a false 
financial report is filed and there is no 
way to compel a labor organization to 
submit an accurate or truthful one, then 
the false report serves a harmful pur- 
pose if it is also disseminated to the 
members of the labor organization. 
Similarly, the Secretary of Labor has no 
method of ascertaining if the report ac- 
tually represents a paper organization, 
and is false as to officers, dues, and 
membership. 

Boyd Leedom, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, testified 
that a labor union is denied the use of 
his Board’s facilities if it fails to meet 
certain requirements under the National 
Labor Management Relations Act. 
However, once a labor organization has 
been certified to the Board by postcard 
from the Department of Labor revealing 
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that it has properly filed reports, the 
services of his Board are made available 
to the particular union. Leedom stated 
that, in the Board’s opinion, “We have 
no authority to go back to the postcard.” 
His organization is powerless to make 
any check on the information submitted 
to the Labor Department as to its truth- 
fulness, its accuracy, or its sufficiency. 
Thus, Leedom said, any fraud can be 
committed upon the Government in this 
area by a labor union, and it is still en- 
titled to all the prerogatives and privi- 
leges under prevailing statutes. 

Leedom stated that it was his opinion 
that there were loopholes and areas that 
needed clarification in the Taft-Hartley 
law in order for that law to be more effi- 
ciently administered. 

John F. Winkle, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, said that 
under the statutes labor unions are tax 
exempt. He added that the Internal 
Revenue Service has the right under the 
law to audit the books of these tax-ex- 
empt organizations. Winkle pointed 
out, however, that because of the pres- 
sure of income-tax business the service 
does relatively little auditing of these 
statements. Winkle said that the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service was having trouble 
in getting union books for the purpose of 
determining whether or not certain la- 
bor union officials were defrauding the 
Government on their income taxes be- 
cause of a circuit court decision which 
held that the court must determine 
whether the records of the union which 
had been requested were both relevant 
and material to the determination of the 
liability. The Internal Revenue Service 
would be interested in checking the rec- 
ords of any labor union which filed with 
the Department of Labor false reports 
as to compensation paid to its officers. 

During these hearings, Frank W. 
Brewster, chairman of the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters; Nugent LaPoma, 
also known as George Cavano, secretary- 
treasurer of local 174, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters; and Harry 
Reiss, administrator of the weifare trust 
fund of local 227 of the United Auto 
Workers, A. F. of L., now Allied Indus- 
trial Workers of America, appeared as 
witnesses, at which time they objected to 
the jurisdiction of the subcommittee and 
refused to answer questions propounded 
to them on the basis of information 
which had been filed by their labor or- 
ganizations with the Department of La- 
bor. As a result of the failure of these 
individuals to answer questions, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions met on February 7, 1957, and re- 
ported to the Senate a resolution requir- 
ing the United States Attorney for the 
District of Columbia to proceed against 
the three witnesses in the manner and 
form prescribed by law. The Senate on 
February 19, 1957, cited these individuals 
for contempt and their cases were re- 
ferred to the United States Attorney for 
the District of Columbia. Frank W. 
Brewster and Nugent LaPoma were 
thereafter convicted in the United States 
District Court. They appealed. 

On April 15, 1958, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia re- 
versed the convictions of Brewster and 
LaPoma by a 2-to-1 decision. Signifi- 
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cantly, former Supreme Court Justice 
Stanley Reed was the judge who dis- 
sented, and he stated: 


Here the committee had the duty of study- 
ing the efficiency of the operation of Govern- 
ment at all levels. In directing its investiga- 
tion toward certain required reports of la- 
bor unions to the Government, it was within 
the scope of its authority. Legislation to 
protect union funds more fully might be re- 
quired. Congress alone has the authority to 
decide the scope of the committee’s jurisdic- 
tion. 


Mr. President, with this particular 
view, I concur wholeheartedly. 

The other two judges, however, dis- 
agreed, and their views are set forth in 
the majority opinion of Judge Bazelon, 
from which I quote: 


It is not at all clear that the power to 
investigate the misuse of union funds in- 
heres in the committee's duty, under section 
102 (1) (g) of the act, of “studying the oper- 
ation of Government activities at all levels 
with a view to determining its economy and 
efficiency.” We have grave doubts that, 
merely because unions are required to file 
reports, their activities or the misuse of their 
funds or the concealment of such use be- 
come Government activities. We would 
have the same doubts about whether the re- 
quirement that corporations file tax returns 
makes all corporate affairs Government ac- 
tivities. (Cf. United States v. Kamin (136 F. 
Supp. 791, 802) (D. Mass. 1956) .) 

According to the logic of appellee’s view, 
the committee would have authority, under 
its duty to study the economy and efficiency 
of the operation of Government activities, 
to investigate all persons and companies sub- 
ject to laws dealing with internal revenue, 
transportation, communications, banking, 
agriculture, shipping, subversive activities, 
immigration, health, international relations, 
etc., etc. This, for all practical purposes, 
would give the Committee on Government 
Operations jurisdiction to investigate vir- 
tually every activity engaged in by every per- 
son in the land. It would at least give the 
committee a legislative oversight jurisdiction 
of the executive departments, not only over- 
lapping in blanket fashion the other 15 
permanent Senate committees, but perhaps 
extending beyond them. While some un- 
avoidable overlap might be viewed as within 
the contemplation of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, we can hardly say 
the same for the vast overlap which inheres 
in the committee's assertion of power here. 


I feel very strongly about this decision, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter which I 
have addressed to the Attorney General 
of the United States, William P. Rogers, 
Jr. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATrs SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS, 
SENATE PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON INVESTIGATIONS, 
May 14, 1958. 
Hon, WILLIAM P. ROGERS, Jr., 
Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 5 
Dear MR. Rocers: I wish to acknowledge 
with thanks your letter of May 7, 1958, and 
your enclosed petitions revealing that the 
Department. of Justice has requested the 
court of appeals to rehear the Brewster 
case en banc. Iam happy that the Depart- 


ment has taken this action, and I hope that 
it will, if necessary, pursue the matter to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


May 26 


You have asked that the views of the 
Senate Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations on the scope and importance of 
the Brewster decision be set forth. 

As the former and first chief counsel 
of this subcommittee and its predecessor, 
the Senate War Investigating Committee, I 
know you fully appreciate that this de- 
cision will have a far-reaching effect and 
will render this subcommittee ineffective 
to cope with the duties and functions be- 
stowed upon it by the Senate. 

As you well know, this subcommittee is 
the successor in function of the Senate War 
Investigating Committee, at one time known 
as the Truman committee, which was con- 
sidered the watchdog over the executive 
branch of the Government, charged with 
the duty of determining the effectiveness 
and efficiency of the executive branch of 
the Government and its business dealings 
with the public. In the course of its opera- 
tions, it delved into the relationship be- 
tween Government and businessmen deal- 
ing with the Government in order to lay a 
foundation for legislation to eliminate im- 
proper practices in procurement and other 
matters. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 was designed to eliminate the vast 
complex of special committees that have 
grown up to assist Congress in its perform- 
ance of legislative duties. The number of 
standing committees in the Senate was re- 
duced from 33 to 15. 

This subcommittee was first formed when 
Senator Grorce D. AIKEN, then chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, now known as 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
introduced Senate Resolution 189, 80th Con- 
gress, on January 14, 1948: It was agreed 
upon and approved by the Senate on January 
28, 1948, and on February 26, 1948, the com- 
mittee, in executive session, established the 
Subcommittee on Investigations. 

Under this resolution the principal func- 
tion of the subcommittee was “to investigate 
complaints and information coming to its at- 
tention involving possible existence of fraud, 
malfeasance, collusion, corrupt or unethical 
practices, waste and extravagance in trans- 
actions, contracts, and activities of the Goy- 
ernment or of Government officials or em- 
ployees.” 

Section 102 of the Reorganization Act fur- 
ther provided the Committee on Expenditures 
was authorized to study the operation of 
Government activities at all levels, with a 
view of determining its economy and ef- 
ciency. 

The legislative history shows that Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY, then chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary, testifying a 
few days prior to the activation of the Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee, stated: 

“T understand it is presently contemplated 
that your committee will have created in its 
jurisdiction an investigational subcommittee 
to handle matters of investigation for all of 
the standing committees. This move is in 
accord with the recommendation previously 
made by me and I should like to observe that 
this appears to be a businesslike step since 
most of the standing committees, including 
the Judiciary Committee, are unequipped to 
handle investigations” (hearings before the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, United States Senate, 80th 
Cong., 2d sess., on Evaluation of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, p. 254), 

That a jurisdictional overlap does exist in 
the function of the Senate Investigations 
Subcommittee is quite clear. It has been the 
subject of some debate. 

During the 80th Congress a resolution was 
introduced in the Senate calling for the in- 
vestigation of the Voice of America programs, 
and the presiding officer, the late Senator 


A Arthur N. Vandenberg, was responsible for 
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referring the matter to the appropriate com- 
mittee. In this connection he stated: 

“This is another of those very difficult 
situations which arise under the language of 
the Reorganization Act. In this instance at 
least three committees of the Senate could 
certainly sustain a color of right to con- 
sider the resolution. One of them is the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Another 
is the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. The third is the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. * * * 

“The Chair will make a tentative reference 
which will be made without prejudice, and 
with the distinct understanding that so far 
as the Chair is concerned, he is merely em- 
bracing a mechanism for the purpose of al- 
lowing a free decision in the Senate. 

“The Chair finds that the interest of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations is not the 
predominating interest in this legisla- 
tion. * * * 

“In the view of the Chair, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce does not predomi- 
nate. 

The Chair therefore tentatively rules that 
the resolution should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, because under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act to that committee is committed the 
specific obligation of ‘studying the operation 
of Government activities at all levels with a 
view to determining its economy and ef- 
ficiency.’” 

The value of this subcommittee to the 
Congress has been of great magnitude. It 
has resulted in remedial legislation to elim- 
inate the practice of five percenters; it has 
resulted in amendments to Government reg- 
ulations to Improve contractual procedures 
and practices in the procurement field; and 
it has saved the Government millions of dol- 
lars which would have been wasted and mis- 
spent. 

The Senate has time and time again rati- 
fied the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigation’s jurisdiction. Each year its 
work has been reviewed by the Rules Com- 
mittee and by the Senate. After reporting 
to the Senate on the work of its previous 
year, the subcommittee is afforded an an- 
nual budget. Each of these reports relate 
to matters handled during the preceding 
year, and these reports have time and time 
again touched upon the relations between 
Government and people dealing with the 
Government. 

The Senate has also ratified the activities 
and functions of this subcommittee by hav- 
ing repeatedly voted for contempt citations 
against people who have refused to testify 
before it. 

On the subject of the subcommittee’s con- 
current jurisdiction with the jurisdiction of 
other committees, it is very interesting to 
note that in extensive hearings held in 1952 
on the sale of Government-owned tankers, 
the following statement was made: 

“Last year the subcommittee on RFC of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency received testimony that a group headed 
by Joseph R. Casey had acquired eight tanker 
vessels from the Maritime Commission. 
[After the RFC subcommittee had taken 
some testimony in connection with these 
tanker transactions, it decided that further 
investigation in this case was beyond the 
scope of its jurisdiction. For that reason 
Senator FULBRIGHT, the chairman of the RFC 
subcommittee, referred this case for further 
investigation to this subcommittee. At 
about this same time last year the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce was also making preliminary inquiries 
in the case and the chairman of that com- 
mittee also made available to us the results 
of his inquiry.]” (Matter in brackets sup- 
plied.) (Hearings, Feb. 18, 1952, p. 1.) 
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In regard to the foregoing, it is interesting 
to note that a principal witness before the 
RFC subcommittee declined to answer ques- 
tions relating to certain questionable trans- 
actions relative to the purchase of ships in 
the Maritime Commission on the grounds 
that such an inquiry was beyond the scope 
of the subcommittee’s jurisdiction. (Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Banking 
and Currency, U. S. Senate, 82d Cong., ist 
sess., pt. III, p. 1652.) Commenting on this 
position, Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
chairman of the RFC subcommittee, ob- 
served: 

“As I understand you here this morning, 
you only object to this committee going into 
it because it is not within the province of 
the resolution passed, giving us authority to 
conduct the present investigation, but under 
a proper authorization of the proper com- 
mittee, you concede that this is a proper 
matter for investigation.” 

After further discussion of the issue raised 
by the witness, the following colloquy 
occurred: 

“Senator FULBRIGHT. I would assume that 
under your theory you will not contest the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures which has a broad authority to inquire 
into this, would you? 

“Mr. Casey. No.” 

If it has not already been done, I think 
it might be well to call the attention of the 
court to the various hearings held by this 
subcommittee during its 8 years of existence. 
For example, to cite only a few: the 5-per- 
center hearings which delved into the opera- 
tions of 5 percenters and their influence 
on Government contracts and their tie-ups 
with such persons as John Maragon and 
others; the export control hearings which 
delved into frauds perpetrated upon the 
Government through the use of forged li- 
censes by exporters and unscrupulous busi- 
nessmen; the sale of post office jobs in the 
State of Missississippi by people outside the 
Government; leaks of the CAB decision of 
August 2, 1956, to persons not employed by 
the Government; Communist infiltration of 
defense plants; and textile procurement in 
the military services. 

I think it should be pointed out that this 
subcommittee serves the Senate in those 
areas where other committees do not have 
the trained force or facilities to conduct in- 
vestigations. Seldom, if ever, have the 
members of any other committee voiced 
any objection to the operation of this sub- 
committee eyen though the other commit- 
tees might have concurrent jurisdiction. 
From my experience, I can say that the 
opposite is true and other committees have 
welcomed, and often assisted, the Senate 
Investigations Subcommittee in its investi- 
gations. 

In my opinion, there is a usurpation of 
the legislative powers by the courts. The 
courts have undertaken to tell the Congress 
what subjects they may investigate and 
what questions are pertienent to its in- 
quiries. They have failed to recognize the 
right of Congress to acquire the information 
necessary to pass legislation. I believe that 
Congress alone has the authority to decide 
the scope of a committee’s jurisdiction. 

It is pertinent that the Senate at the 
present time is considering remedial legisla- 
tion growing out of the very cases which are 
now under appeal, namely, the Brewster and 
LaPoma cases. The legislation pertains to 
the manner and effectiveness of the filing 
of financial reports with the Department of 
Labor and the National Labor Relations 
Board, a matter that goes to the heart of 
the efficiency of Government operations. 

I would like to point out that the Brew- 
ster decision has aided and abetted wit- 
nesses who may have committed perjury 
before this subcommittee. It would have 
been entirely feasible for any witness under 
oath to have lied to the members of this 
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subcommittee in an investigation falling 
within the purview of the Brewster case, 
and the individual committing this perjury 
could not be punished. 

I cannot help but feel that the courts have 
overlooked the fact that the citations of 
contempt against Brewster and LaPoma were 
considered by the Senate body as a whole 
when it voted to refer them to the Justice 
Department. This again confirms the fact 
that there was complete ratification by the 
Senate on the work of this subcommittee, 
its functions, and its jurisdiction. 

I feel very strongly about this matter, 
and I feel that the court has not considered 
the facts completely, nor has it understood 
the ramifications of its decision. 

This subcommittee is the investigative 
arm of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. I am sure that you know that the 
standing committees of the Senate are not 
primarily investigative in nature, but basi- 
cally deal with legislation. Other investiga- 
tive subcommittees are by their nature re- 
strictive, such as the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee of the Armed Services Committee, 
and the Internal Security Subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee. ‘Therefore, as a 
practical matter, this investigating subcom- 
mittee, which must look into the efficiency 
and economy of the executive branch of the 
Government does, in fact, and necessarily 
must, overlap virtually every standing com- 
mittee of the Senate but only in the field of 
investigations as such. 

All of the Senators of the Senate Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
namely, Senators HENRY M. JACKSON, STUART 
SYMINGTON, SAM J. Ervin, JR., KARL E. MUNDT, 
CarRL T. CURTIS, and CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 
share my sentiments as expressed above and 
agree that further court action in this case 
is necessary. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
decision means that Congress can pass 
a law to require that certain reports and 
certain information be submitted by one 
who seeks particular governmental sery- 
ices, but if the decision stands, Congress 
cannot undertake an investigation to de- 
termine whether the Government is 
being imposed upon by false or fraudu- 
lent reports or information, in order to 
ascertain whether the law should be 
strengthened. 

If this decision stands, the select com- 
mittee, or any other committee of Con- 
gress, for that matter, could not call 
before it a contractor, someone contract- 
ing with the Government, and interro- 
gate him or make an investigation with 
respect to the claims he might submit 
under an act of Congress, so as to deter- 
mine whether the law should be 
strengthened, or whether the officials of 
the Government in the administrative 
branch were enforcing the law effec- 
tively. In other words, a committee 
could never call before it anyone outside 
the Government who has a duty to per- 
form to the Government, or who per- 
forms a duty by seeking the aid of a 
Government agency, and interrogate him 
to determine whether administrative offi- 
cials are administering the law efficiently 
or if the law needs to be strengthened. 

The situation is simply that important. 
Therefore, we have urged the Attorney 
General to take over the proceedings and, 
if necessary, to appeal the case to the 
Supreme Court. 

This is not at all a matter of person- 
alities; it is a case in which the appellees, 
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in their own judgment, very courteously 
raised the question of jurisdiction. It 
simply concerns a legal issue which 
should be determined. 

If, ultimately, the case is determined 
adversely—if the ruling of the court of 
appeals shall be sustained—then, in my 
judgment, Congress hereafter will be 
crippled in its authority, its power, and 
its duty to investigate concerning the 
efficiency of laws already on the statute 
books; to determine whether other laws 
are needed to protect the Government’s 
interest; and to assure such administra- 
tion of the laws as to produce the great- 
est efficiency and economy. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
' APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFER- 
_ ENCE REPORT 

- Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 10746) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
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the Interior and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 


report. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). The report will be 


read for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of May 22, 1958, p. 9312, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, this is 
a unanimous report. 

As the bill passed the Senate it in- 
cluded a total of $489,916,950 for the 
agencies and bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, exclusive of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the power 
marketing agencies; and the various 
related agencies including the Forest 
Service. 


May 26 


The bill agreed to by the conference 
committee provides $459,675,950 for 
these agencies. This amount is a de- 
crease of $30,241,000 below the Senate 
bill; an increase of $46,530,350 over the 
House bill; an increase of $45,191,350 
over the budget estimates. While the 
conference bill represents a substantial 
increase over the budget estimates, it is 
$189,150 less than was appropriated for 
these agencies during the current fiscal 
year, which was $459,865,100. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a tabulation setting forth 
the appropriation for the current year, 
the budget estimate, the House allow- 
ance, the Senate allowance, and the con- 
ference allowance for each appropria- 
tion in the bill. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Department of the Interior and Related Agencies Appropriation Bill, H. R. 10746 


Appropriation 


TILE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 


Office of Minerals Mobilization. - 
Acquisition of strategic minerals. 


Total, departmental oſſlces 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


1 of lands and resources (adjusted) 


Construction. 
Range improvements 4 


Total, Bureau of Land Management 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Resources ges ees —— —— ͤ 


Constructio 
Road ponste con and maintenance 2 ara of contract authorization). 


General administrative ex 


mses (adjusted 
Payment to Menominee 


ibe of eA rea Pie 


Payment to Klamath Tribe of Indians 
Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs, exclusive of tribal ſunds 
Tribal funds (not included in totals of this tabulation)... 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Surveys, investigations, and research (adjusted) —— 


BUREAU OF MINES 


5 — development of mineral resources (adjusted) — 


Health satel 
Construct 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
apa pa and protection (adjusted) 


tenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities (adjusted). 


55 
Construction (liquidation of contract authorization) 
General administrative ve expenses 


Total, National Park Service. 


85 


8885 


3338 lglg 


000 transferred to other . pursuant to authority in the 


Second Peed — Appropriation Act, 1958, Public Law 
Excludes „000 transfer: to other oP ropriations 
3 Supplemental Ap) Act, , Public 
* Excludes plement 


1 — * — $11,450 9 — A ct L Pumie. 8 to authority in the 
lemen: ppro] n „ c 

? Excludes $11,125 transferred to other ap) erg papa aps in the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, N Public * 
n e 

ipplemen: ppropr: 

u ens 9 inp of receipts, Not included in totals of ge tabulation. 
in transferred to other a fions e in to other pursua: 
the Second Supplemental Appropriation ‘Act O88 buble w 85-352, T Š Sppropriationa par — nnn 
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Department of the Interior and Related Agencies Appropriation Bill, H. R. 10746—Continued 


House 
A Bud mittee Senate — 
Apron get rec- com. Senate Conference 


Appropriation estima! ommendation mittee rec- allowance 
1000” and mmendation ** 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
Bureau of Sport re and Wildlife: 


Management and investigations of resources (adjusted) u $11, 799, 575 m, 8 $11, 508, 000 11, 616, 9 11, 616, 000 
ooo 677, 000 458, 000 1, 458, 000 0 879, i 3, 928.250 350 1 
General administrative ex peng 166, 190 717 100 714, 100 714.100 714, 100 714, 100 


Total, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 17, 642, 765 13, 680, 100 13, 680, 100 16, 209, 450 16, 259, 450 
2 ea EEEN Tap 
anagement and investiga! of resources. 
Construction .. 6.45. .<essaenenndnn 5 1 5 no 
General administrative a. 75, 175, 000 
Administration of Pribilof Islands 1. (2, 182, aa 4 182, 200 
Limitation on administrative expenses, fisheries loan fund 2 (313, 000) (363, (313, 000 (313, 000) 
Total, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 6, 598, 510 6, 541,000 6, 541, 000 6, 541, 000 
913, 200 307, 800 307, 800 307, 800 
25, 154, 475 20, 528, 900 20, 528,900 | 23, 108, 250 
OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
Administration of Territorles een eenn- 1, 965, 000 2, 100, 000 100, 000 2, 100, 000 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands (adjusted) u 6, 150, 000 4, 715, 000 4, 715, 000 4,115,000 
Alaska public Works 6, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 5, 300, 000 
Total, Office of Territorles -.-....c..cccerweneeneceenene==- 14, 115, 000 10, 815, 000 10, 815, 000 12, 115, 000 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Salaries and expenses onan wnnnanwnennnnnennnnnnnen anne 2, 500 000 
Total, Department of the Interior 320, 454, 250 
TITLE II—RELATED AGENCIES 
Commission of Fine Arts. „„ ꝗ ,t 35, 000 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review. 00era insena- 70,000 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture: 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management 81, 357, 000 75, 101, 000 
Forest research 16, 15, 678, 000 
State and parata forestry 13, 245, 000 12, 720, 000 
Forest roads and trai > 27, 000, 000 26, 000 
Assistance to States for tree planting—- . 500,000 | nnn ————j—[.é— nee 500, 000 par — 


Acquisition of lands for national forests: 
Cache National Forest 


139, 180, 000 
77 700 | 
Jamestown-W illiamsburg-Y orktown Celebration Commission. 
Civil War Centennial Commission 


Smithsonian Institution: 


Salaries and expenses, Smithsonian Institution 
Additions to the Natural Histor: a —— 
Salaries and expenses, National Gallery of Art. 
Total, Smithsonian Institution 
(5 S SE 
Alaska International Rail and Highway Commission, salaries and expenses. 4 60,000 
|5 G E 
Total, wines : nnan n 133, 684, 200 126, 810, 700 126, 516, 700 148, 716, 700 
SS | ꝑ ß—ü— —— a a —⅜ 
Titty III VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 
COD aana aaa AAA 2 aa 130, 000 130, 000 130, 000 130, 000 130, 
Administrative expenses 12. ——— * A (160, 000) (160, 000) (160, 000) (160, 000) (160, 000) 
Total, Virgin Islands Corporation 524, 000 130, 000 130, 000 130, 000 130, 000 
| S [—==[=[=[=[=[=x=an=== —==nan"n]la_=_—__—_—_—aana== 
Grand total, enen, n 459, 865, 100 414, 484, 600 413, 145, 600 488, 939, 950 489, 916, 950 459, 675, 950 
u Excludes $200,425 transferred to other appropriations ant to authority in 2k oi pann ofreceipts. Not included in the totals of this tabulation. 
the 7 fet d in totals o App i this tabulation Act, 1958, Public Law 85-352 d in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958, Public Law 
0 u oe 
13 Includes $1,350 d from 17 appropriations 2 to authority n Haeludes $350, rol transferred to “Operation and maintenance, Southeastern 
Power Administra’ 


in ioe n Supplemental App priation Act, 1958, Public 
cludes $3,850,000 in the Second Supplemental e ‘Act, 1958, Public 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 10746, which was 
read as follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
May 22, 1958. 

Resolved, That the House recede from rie 
disagreement to the amendments of e 
Senate numbered 14, 18, and 22 to the bill 
(H. R. 10746) entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses,” and concur therein, 


CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES OVER 
THE POTOMAC RIVER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business, which is Calendar No. 
1648, H. R. 10015, be laid aside tempo- 
rarily, and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1652, 
H. R. 12356. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
12356) to amend the act entitled “An act 
to authorize and direct the construction 
of bridges over the Potomac River, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 30, 
1954. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE obtained the floor. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nevada yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Let me inquire 
whether the chairman of the District 
of Columbia Committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada, is going 
to discuss House bill 12356? 

Mr. BIBLE. I intend to do so. That 
bill has been laid before the Senate, and 
is the pending business. 

Mr. CARLSON. Does the bill have the 
unanimous support of the committee? 

Mr. BIBLE. Yes; it was reported 
unanimously by the committee. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmireE in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Nevada yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Because of the fact that 
I have a pressing engagement which will 
require my absence from the floor for 
afew minutes, and in view of the further 
fact that I am sure the pending bill will 
be disposed of during my absence from 
the floor, I wish to take advantage of 
this opportunity to express to the chair- 
man of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], my deep appreciation for his 
leadership, not only regarding the pend- 
ing bill, but also regarding all other 


matters which affect the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
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In my judgment the bill would not be 
before the Senate at this time if it were 
not for the leadership of the Senator 
from Nevada, because, for some reason, 
the bridge issue or the issue involving 
transportation problems in connection 
with crossing the Potomac River has 
been one of the footballs which has been 
kicked around rather vigorously for some 
years past, 

Iam sure that in connection with this 
matter I can speak for the people of the 
District of Columbia, and probably also 
for the people of Virginia who have to 
cross the Potomac River, when I express 
to the Senator from Nevada my appre- 
ciation for the leadership he has given 
us in making it possible for the bill now 
to be considered by the Senate. 

The bill should be passed. 

Let me say, however, that this is not 
the only bridge bill which should receive 
consideration by the Congress. There 
is need for additional bridges and for a 
tunnel, because the bridge called for by 
the pending bill will not help very much 
to remedy the existing transportation 
bottleneck, as the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr, Byrp], whom I see on the floor of 
the Senate at this time, could testify if 
I were to call him as my witness and 
were to put him on the witness stand. 

The problem of providing facilities for 
crossing the Potomac River is a serious 
one; and the difficulties in that connec- 
tion cost the taxpayers huge sums of 
money, as a result of the bottleneck 
caused by existing conditions. 

I sincerely hope the pending bill will 
be passed quickly. I also hope that other 
bridges and at least one tunnel will be 
constructed, in order to facilitate fur- 
ther the necessary crossing of the 
Potomac, 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, let me say 
that I appreciate very much what the 
Senator from Oregon has said about me. 

The Senator from Oregon is a most 
valuable member of the committee. He 
is constantly in attendance at its meet- 
ings, and he has been most helpful in 
connection with bringing the bill for- 
ward. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the State of Virginia, I would like to 
express my appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Bwe], not only for his industry and his 
ability in getting this bridge bill before 
the Senate, but also for all the other 
many things he is doing as chairman of 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

With the possible exception of the 
State of Maryland, no other State has 
the interest Virginia has in the joint 
efforts which constantly are being made 
by Virginia and the United States Gov- 
ernment to relieve conditions which 
exist because of the inadequacy of 
bridge facilities. 

I agree with the Senator from Oregon 
that the bottleneck has not yet been 
opened; more will have to be done, be- 
cause every year thousands upon thou- 
sands of new residents come to the State 
of Virginia. 

I believe that not only the Senate and 
the country, but especially Virginia and 
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the other States which adjoin the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, are very fortunate in 
having such a patriotic, disinterested, 
and able chairman of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
for his complimentary remarks. 

I may say the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is completely aware 
of the need for more crossings of the 
Potomac River, and realizes the tremen- 
dous growth pattern of this very large 
metropolitan area. The bridge now pro- 
posed, I am sure, will be only one of 
the many crossings which will be 
required in the years ahead. 

The particular bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate is not completely new. 
It has been before the Senate, in various 
forms, over the period of the last 4 years. 
I believe now it is going forward toward 
being enacted into law. We hope it will 
not be long after its enactment that the 
actual engineering work will be pro- 
ceeded with and actual construction 
started. 

The pending bill is primarily for the 
purpose of establishing a more satis- 
factory location for the bridge, which is 
to be known as the Theodore Roosevelt 
Bridge. From the location authorized 
by Public Law 704 the pending bill would 
move the bridge upstream some 800 feet 
from that point contemplated in the 
existing statute. 

This six-lane low-level bridge would be 
constructed from a point north of and in 
the vicinity of Constitution Avenue in the 
District of Columbia to the Virginia side 
of the Potomac River, and would cross 
the south end of Theodore Roosevelt 
Island, or the island known as Small 
Island, or portions of both islands. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. Iyield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am for the bill. I 
think the bridge is needed. Whether it 
is built under the provisions of the bill 
now before the Senate or otherwise, I 
think it should be constructed. 

The only thing that annoys me is that 
the Washington newspapers keep writing 
that the bridge is a necessity, but if we 
try to provide for some project in the 
Senator’s State or in my State, the news- 
papers call it pork barrel, I do not 
like that. 

Mr. BIBLE. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s sentiments. I agree that so far as 
the District of Columbia is concerned, 
this bridge is an urgently needed re- 
quirement, and the authorization for it 
and its construction should move for- 
ward. I also agree there are other pub- 
lic works scattered throughout the 
United States which are equally neces- 
sary. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Iwish to congratulate the 
Senator, in his capacity as chairman of 
the committee, for bringing this bill be- 
fore the Senate. It seems to me it rep- 
resents one of the great needs in the en- 
tire United States. Here at the Na- 
tion’s Capital there is a fantastic bottle- 
neck when it comes to crossing the Po- 
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tomac River. In other areas where 
people have to cross a river back and 
forth as a part of their daily lives, I be- 
lieve they have facilities which are twice 
as adequate as those for crossing the 
Potomac. 

Mr. BIBLE. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana. He 
is entirely correct. I hope the bridge 
will be only one of many such structures 
which will be proceeded with in an 
orderly way. 

It was felt that by moving the location 
of the bridge upstream, or northward, as 
indicated, the esthetics of the great Lin- 
coln Memorial area would not be ad- 
versely affected. That was one of the 
problems which arose because of the pro- 
posed downstream location. 

I think the bill has the approval of 
practically everyone. It has the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Bureau of the Budget has ad- 
vised that the legislation is in accord 
with the program of the President. It 
has the approval of the Theodore Roose- 
velt Association, the National Capital 
Planning Commission, the Commission 
of Fine Arts, the Department of High- 
ways, the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
and the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. 

The cost of the construction of the 
bridge proposed by the bill has been esti- 
mated at $24,500,000. This amount was 
authorized to be appropriated by the 
1954 act. 

Mr. President, there has been what at 
times seemed to be needless delay. I am 
happy to report that is back of us now. 
I would repeat only one portion from the 
communication from the Secretary of 
the Interior to the President of the Sen- 
ate. He said: 

Adoption by the Congress of the recom- 
mended modification in existing law will, we 
believe, operate to achieve the common ob- 
jective of the Congress and the responsible 
executive agencies—and in so doing will add 
another significant chapter to the brilliant 
record of a people's determination to main- 
tain their seat of government as the show 
window of the Nation, truly the Capital of 
Capitals, 


Mr. President, I desire to pay a special 
tribute to the chairman of the Fiscal 
Affairs Subcommittee of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Frear]. He has 
been very patient and very helpful in 
making it possible to move one step 
closer to final passage of the bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. It has been interest- 
ing to hear the discussion and the 
recommendation that a new bridge be 
built across the Potomac River. My 
memory goes back to 1935, which was 
the first year I became a Member of the 
House of Representatives. There was 
then a 4-lane bridge across the Ana- 
costia River, which was later replaced 
by the Philip Sousa Bridge. There was 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge, one 
other bridge across the Potomac at 14th 
Street, and the so-called Key Bridge. 
Since that time there have been built the 
new East Capitol Street Bridge, the 
South Capitol Street Bridge, another 
bridge at 14th Street, and now it is pro- 
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posed to build this new bridge. I think 
we are making great progress. I am 
happy that is so. It shows the growth 
of the Nation’s Capital. I think the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
is to be commended for bringing before 
the Senate a proposal for the construc- 
tion of another bridge across the 
Potomac River. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator. I 
hope the bridge will soon be in the 
process of construction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be offered, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


RETIREMENT OF PROF. WILLIAM 
STERNBERG, OF CREIGHTON UNI- 
VERSITY 


Mr, HRUSKA. Mr. President, on May 
8, my alma mater, Creighton University, 
bid goodby to another “Mr. Chips“ 
Prof. William Sternberg, who, for 40 
years, taught in its college of law. The 
occasion was a testimonial dinner hon- 
oring a very rare and beloved personality 
and marking his retirement after a long, 
useful, and inspiring teaching career. 

Present on that occasion were former 
students, members of the faculty, and 
officers of the university. There were 
many expressions of gratitude and re- 
spect for Professor Sternberg, both from 
the rostrum and in the informal talk 
among those present. One of the typical 
expressions heard during the evening 
was the reference to the patient and 
precise lips of this wonderful teacher. 
It was commonly agreed that he had 
the rare quality of thorough knowledge 
of his subjects, plus the ability to trans- 
mit this knowledge clearly and effec- 
tively. To this I heartily subscribe on 
the basis of personal experience in his 
classes, over a quarter of a century ago. 

There was presented to Professor 
Sternberg a bound volume containing 
400 letters from former students, many 
of them now located in all parts of the 
United States, far removed from Omaha 
and Nebraska. 

Much emphasis is placed these days 
upon proper teaching and the advance- 
ment of education. While the Nation 
may have some inadequacies in this re- 
spect, it also has a great many assets. 
One of these assets is composed of the 
careers and the activities of teachers 
like Professor Sternberg. This was 
brought out by the tribute paid him in 
the remarks of James A. Doyle, dean of 
the Creighton University School of Law. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his remarks be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

A TRIBUTE TO PROF. WILLIAM STERNBERG DE- 
LIVERED ON THE OCCASION OF His RETIRE- 
MENT FROM THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL or LAW BY DEAN JAMES A. DOYLE 
Mr. Toastmaster; very reverend president, 

Father Reinert; Professor and Mrs. Stern- 

berg, distinguished guests, ladies, and gen- 

tlemen, I am very pleased to have this part 
in a program in which we pause briefly in 
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our busy lives to recognize and pay tribute 
to the unselfish and devoted public service 
of a fine citizen and a great teacher, Prof. 
William Sternberg. It is, indeed, a signifi- 
cant occasion. I sense that you feel that 
it is. Your enthusiastic and prompt re- 
sponse to the invitation to gather in this 
fashion is indicative of your warm regard, 
and deep respect for, and sense of indebted- 
ness to our honored guest. 

As dean of the law school I have been 
conscious of the great affection, respect, 
and esteem he has inspired in the hundreds 
of students who have passed through our 
classrooms on into active lives in our pro- 
fession. It has been a heart-warming experi- 
ence. 

Professor Sternberg first came to the 
faculty of the Creighton Law School in 1917 
as a part-time instructor in law. He has 
served continuously since 1920 as a full-time 
professor of law. He has taught, not without 
sacrifice, I am sure, for 9 years beyond the 
date of his eligibility for retirement. And a 
year ago it took considerable persuasion on 
my part to induce him to remain with us in 
an active capacity for another school year. 
He finally agreed, but with understandable 
reluctance. As a result, another group of 
50 young men has had the unforgettable 
experience of sitting in his classes and bene- 
fitting from close association with a true 
scholar and a Christian gentleman. 

How does one proceed to evaluate the 
worth of 40 years of devoted teaching? Some 
tangible evidence lies in his years of patient 
dedicated scholarship and instruction; the 
meticulous training, year after year, of stu- 
dents in the art of case analysis, of problem 
solving, and the other techniques of lawyers. 
But we do not honor him because of a me- 
thodical adherence to such routine over a 
long span of time. To assay his contribu- 
tions to the legal profession, to Creighton, 
and to this community in such quantitative 
terms is not the purpose which brought us 
together. 

We are here because of the richness of his 
contributions to his profession, and to legal 
education specifically, and also to this com- 
munity, in terms of the intangible influence 
for good he has had on the lives of so many. 
Such tests as these provide a measure of the 
true success of a man. Professor Sternberg 
has measured up to the classical ideal of 
what a university professor should be. In 
the conduct of his work he has been firm in 
his adherence to the first principles of right 
living and steadfast in his professional ideals. 
It matters not so much what he taught, 
whether it be contracts, partnership, or prop- 
erty, in all of which he was acknowledged 
expert, but in the subtle sure influence of 
a fine mind, firmly based in Christian pre- 
cepts, on the true values of life. The real 
worth of a course in any college has to be 
measured, not in terms of its content but 
by the character and influence of the man 
who presents it. When students had a 
choice, they chose Sternberg. What was law 
school at Creighton without at least one op- 
portunity to sit in his classes. The intan- 
gibles I have mentioned, the ideals of high- 
est ethical conduct, the principles of Chris- 
tian living, the habits of industry, self-dis- 
cipline, and critical thinking inculcated 
through the medium of a law course, & 
course which might be humdrum in the 
hands of anyone else, sets apart the real 
teacher. Professor Sternberg’s contribution 
to legal education and to society is rich, 
expressed in these terms. I know that many 
of you here tonight can attest to the honest 
values you received as students, privileged 
by the opportunity to attend the classes. 
And Creighton University is reflected through 
the influence of men like him. It is trite 
but, nonetheless, true to say that prestige of 
any university is, in the last analysis, based 
upon the quality of its teachers. 

From what I have said it should be ap- 
parent that Professor Sternberg's interests 
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have not been confined to some narrow 
segment of the law—how to make a binding 
contract, form a partnership, or handle a 
problem in conveyancing. He has been in- 
terested in law as a science and in the 
underlying jurisprudential basis of all law. 
In this area he has written on such topics 
as the Origin of Human Rights and Natural 
Law in American Jurisprudence. What is 
the origin and basis of all law has been 
an abiding interest. And in his classes 
he sought to interpret the law in the light 
of the moral approach that should guide 
every lawyer in the handling of his client's 
problems. 

In ͤ addition to law his interests have em- 
braced a wide range of cultural and political 
subjects—international relations, political 
science, music, literature, and religion, You 
may be amazed, as I was, to discover early 
lectures by him on such subjects as Goethe 
and Schiller, the characteristics of their 
lyric and dramatic poetry; the cultural 
value of music; Mozart, the musician par 
excellence; the classic period of German 
literature, as well as many others. In the 
art of expression, Professor Sternberg is an 
orator without peer. And the list of the 
addresses and lectures he has given on a 
wide array of legal, political and cultural 
subjects evidence a valuable contribution 
to the cultural life of this community. How, 
then, I repeat, can we truly weigh the con- 
tribution this quiet, humble, dedicated 
teacher has made to his profession, to the 
university he loves, and to the community 
in which he lives? I trust that the in- 
adequacy of the resources of any university 
to compensate men like him is made up 
to him in part by the satisfaction that 
flows from service to his fellow men, and 
in the Knowledge that in our hearts we 
acknowledge a great debt to him. 

It has been my privilege to be dean of 
the law school during these last 10 years. 
I cherish the example he has set for all of 
us as a good teacher, a devout Christian, a 
modest gentleman and an educated man. 
He has brought to the faculty not simply 
technical competence in law, but real wis- 
dom, a keen sense of duty, and complete 
devotion to his work. His position will not 
be completely filled for a long time, if ever. 
I am sure that all of you join with me in 
saluting him and praying that he may en- 
joy many years of happiness in our midst. 


FUNDS FOR CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
1653, H. R. 12377. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
12377) to authorize the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to borrow funds 
for capital improvement programs and to 
amend provisions of law relating to Fed- 
eral Government participation in meet- 
ing costs of maintaining the Nation’s 
Capital City. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. May I inquire if H. R. 
12377 was unanimously reported by the 
committee? 

Mr. BIBLE. This particular bill was 
unanimously reported by the District of 
Columbia Committee. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have no objection. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? è 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeding to consider the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to authorize a pro- 
gram of construction to meet capital 
needs of the government of the District 
of Columbia. This program includes 
projects relating to education, health, 
welfare, public safety, recreation, and 
other general government activities. 
This proposal is a reevaluation of the 
public-works program enacted by the 
Congress in 1954. 

Two methods are provided to assist the 
District in financing the program. The 
first section of the bill authorizes loans 
to be made to the District by the United 
States Treasury in amounts not exceed- 
ing $75 million, such loans to bear inter- 
est at rates which are equivalent to the 
cost of money to the Treasury. ‘The 
loans are to be repaid over a 30-year pe- 
riod, beginning with the second fiscal 
year after the loans are received by the 
District. Expenditures of funds raised 
by such loans would be authorized on an 
appropriation basis from year to year. 

The second section of the bill would 
amend the District of Columbia Revenue 
Act of 1947 so that the annual payment 
by the Federal Government toward the 
expenses of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would be increased by 
$9 million from the present authoriza- 
tion of $23 million, payable to the gen- 
eral fund. The existing provision of law 
that $7 million of the Federal payment 
must be used only for capital outlay and 
must be matched by revenues from the 
general fund would be left unchanged by 
the bill. 

Mr. President, the proposal before the 
Senate today resulted from a series of 
hearings held by the Subcommittee on 
Fiscal Affairs of the Senate District 
Committee, together with the Fiscal Af- 
fairs Subcommittee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This was the subcommit- 
tee so ably presided over by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR]. The Senator from Delaware was 
very faithful in attendance at the meet- 
ings, and contributed no end toward the 
progress of the bill to its present state 
before the Senate today. 

In addition to the hearings, the Sub- 
committee on Fiscal Affairs held several 
executive sessions. After a detailed dis- 
cussion and consideration of the meas- 
ure, I am happy to state the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate, as I have assured 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
without a dissenting vote either in the 
subcommittee or in the full committee, 

I should like to point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the $75 million of borrowing 
authorized by the bill is not the figure 
requested by the Commissioners. The 
Commissioners requested borrowing au- 
thority in the amount of $100 million. It 
was necessary to give careful and delib- 
erate weight to the views of our col- 
leagues in arriving at a decision as to the 
final amount. That we did, in a con- 
structive fashion, which is best exem- 
plified by one item in the original request 
which was deleted by both the House 
committee and the Senate committee. 
The particular item to which I refer was 
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the replacement of the District Building 
at a cost of some $17,550,000. Some of 
our friends felt—and in my judgment 
they were absoluteley right—that this 
particular expenditure could not be justi- 
fied at the present time. It did not seem 
to us to be economically wise to destroy 
a soundly constructed building, which 
has many years of useful life ahead, when 
we are facing present difficulties in the 
raising of money sufficient to build 
needed schools. 

However, in reaching the decision that 
the particular building ought not be re- 
placed at the present time, we are mind- 
ful of the fact that needed repairs and 
improvements are necessary, and a line 
item of $1 million was provided for such 
purposes. 

In those instances when we felt the 
Commissioners had, either in their orig- 
inal presentations or in their supple- 
mentary statements, made out a good 
case, we allowed the estimates. In those 
instances in which, in our judgment, they 
did not make out a good case, we imposed 
limitations. Some of the committee 
members, for instance, felt that the 
school population projections might be 
somewhat higher than the facts of the 
situation would show to be true some 6 or 
8 years in the future. On this basis we 
made a general $8 million cut in the 
school construction program, on the 
theory that after 4 years, if it were found 
that the school population projections 
were accurate, the way would still be 
open for the Board of Education to re- 
quest the restoration of the required 
amount, We knew the building program 
would be scheduled over the next 6 years, 
and each year the amount to be bor- 
rowed would be given review by the Ap- 
propriations Committees. ‘Therefore, we 
felt our action would not harm the school 
program, and might well save the Dis- 
trict and the Treasury the cost of unnec- 
essary capital outlay. 

In this instance, as in the case of the 
District Building, we provided an addi- 
tional $444 million for major repairs and 
improvements to the existing structures. 

All in all, Mr. President, it seems to me 
the pending bill, which has met the test 
of careful and detailed study by the joint 
committee, is worthwhile. To me, this 
illustrates one of the areas in which a 
joint committe can work most effectively. 

In our best judgment the proposed leg- 
islation is sound, and deserves affirmative 
Senate action. I hope for and I urge 
prompt approval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


COMPLETION OF INTER-AMERICAN 
HIGHWAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
5 of Calendar No. 1650, H. R. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 7870) 
to amend the act of July 1, 1955, to au- 
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thorize an additional $10 million for the 
completion of the Inter-American High- 
way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 7870) to amend the act of July 
1, 1955, to authorize an additional $10 
million for the completion of the Inter- 
American Highway. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, H. R. 
7870 passed the House of Representatives 
on March 13, 1958, the Committee on 
Public Works has reported the House 
bill as it was passed by that body, and 
we trust that it will now be passed. The 
bill provides for the completion of the 
Inter-American Highway from the 
United States border in northern Mexico 
all the way to Panama, so that one can 
travel on a paved highway from the 
United States to Panama City. That is 
all the bill provides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment. to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT REGARD- 
ING THE MUTUAL SECURITY 
BILL 


Mr: MORSE. Mr. President, I desire 
to refer briefly to a personal matter. I 
see that at the moment the Senator from 
Lousiana [Mr. Lone] has left the floor; 
but I told him that today I would make 
this statement on the floor of the Senate. 

Last week the Senator from Lousiana 
was ill and in the hospital. All of us 
were very sorry about that. Today we 
are very happy to see him again in the 
Senate, and very much his old self, with 
his usual vigor and vitality. 

While he was in the hospital, I exer- 
cised his proxy in the Foreign Relations 
Committee, in respect to various amend- 
ments which proposed the making of 
cuts in the mutual security bill. 

Let me say that I am glad to see that 
the Senator from Louisiana has just re- 
entered the Chamber. 

In the committee we were successful 
in the case of one of the proposed cuts. 
After that amendment was agreed to, 
there was a record vote of the members 
of the committee on the question of re- 
porting the bill to the Senate; and every 
member of the committee except the 
Senator from Louisiana was to he re- 
corded in that connection. Therefore, 
I exercised the judgment which I 
thought the premises called for, in view 
of the fact that we had been successful 
in having the amendment agreed to. So 
I voted his proxy in favor of reporting 
the bill to the Senate. 

But I wish to make very clear that al- 
though the committee has voted to re- 
port the bill to the Senate, it does not 
necessarily follow that the Senator from 
Louisiana, any more than the Senator 
from Oregon, agrees with every part of 
the mutual security bill. In fact, this 
afternoon I am filing my objections to 
certain parts of the mutual security bill; 
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and, as a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, I shall submit amend- 
ments of my own on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I make this statement to the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Proxmire in the chair) in 
particular, because he has just submitted 
some amendments, and has done so on 
the basis of a principle with which I 
agree, namely, that a showing must be 
made in connection with the criteria the 
Senator from Wisconsin has laid down. 

I think the criteria of the Senator 
from Wisconsin are sound; and in my 
judgment a showing must be made to 
justify spending even $1 of the tax- 
payers’ money in support of a dictator 
anywhere in the world. 

As my colleagues know, one of my ob- 
jections to the mutual security bill is 
based on my belief that the bill does not 
sufficiently pinpoint what, in fact, should 
be Congressional objections to sending 
money to support dictators in South 
America. 

Although one of the amendments was 
agreed to by the committee—and I was 
glad to see at least that one amendment 
agreed to—in my judgment the bill is not 
yet sufficiently strong. 

However, in fairness to the Senator 
from Louisiana, I thought I should make 
this statement, because he also has ob- 
jections to the bill. Let me say that I 
exercised his proxy under the conditions 
which I have just explained to the 
Senate. The Record should show that 
the Senator from Louisiana was willing 
to have the bill reported to the Senate, 
but that does not mean that he likes all 
aspects of the bill. In fact, I understand 
that he does not like many of them. 

Therefore, I make this explanation, 
because if any person in Louisiana were 
to interpret my exercise of his proxy as 
an indication that the Senator from 
Louisiana favors all features of the bill, I 
wish to state that my exercise of his 
proxy does not mean that he supports the 
bill in toto. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As I recall, the 
Senator from Oregon, at the suggestion 
of other members of the committee, went 
into an anteroom and telephoned the 
Senator from Louisiana at the hospital 
at Bethesda, to inquire how his vote 
should be recorded on the question of 
marking up the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

I also wish to make clear that in my 
conversation with the Senator from 
Louisiana, I did not receive the specific 
instructions I wish I had obtained in re- 
gard to how to exercise his proxy on the 
question of the final vote in the com- 
mittee. But I am satisfied that when I 
did vote his proxy in the way I have 
stated, I voted in accordance with his 
wish to have the bill come to the floor of 
the Senate. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Louisiana wishes to have the bill come 
before the Senate, but that when it is 
brought up on the floor, he intends to 
submit some amendments to it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Oregon for voting my 
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proxy in favor of the amendment which 
was submitted in the committee. 
However, I wish to make clear that I 
shall not be in support of the bill on the 
question of its final passage, unless I 
hear some arguments in addition to the 
ones I have already heard during the 
past 8 years in favor of this program. 
Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, let me 
join the Senator from Oregon in welcom- 
ing the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr, Lone] back to the floor. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ACTION ON 
THE MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 
OF 1958—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
WILEY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on this 
very day the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations is reporting the vital 
Mutual Security Act of 1958. This im- 
portant bill will be coming up for action 
in the Senate very shortly. In my judg- 
ment, favorable action on it is indispen- 
sable in the national interest, and in the 
interest of the Free World. 

If the Senate shall pass it, it will pro- 
vide the sort of constructive headline 
which will be the best. answer to the 
disturbing headlines which we see based 
upon news dispatches from so many 
parts of the world. 

As we watch disturbing developments 
in France, in Algeria, in Indonesia, in 
South America, there is often a feeling, 
“If only we could do something—with- 
out interfering—which would help meet 
these challenges to the Free World.” 

There is something we can definitely 
do. It is not an act of interference; it is 
the enlightened act of the leading nation 
of the Free World, the partner of the Free 
World. It is an act for aid, but more 
important, it is an act of great psycho- 
logical significance, for we can help 
pour much-needed oil on troubled wa- 
ters by passage of the bill which is being 
reported today. 

DO NOT EMASCULATE MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 


I am confident that this bill will be 
enacted substantially in its present 
form, thanks to wise bipartisan or, bet- 
ter still, nonpartisan accord. 

If, however, we were to make the mis- 
take of changing it substantially by 
harmful amendment, if we were to 
emasculate it, instead of pouring oil on 
troubled waters, we would instead be 
pouring oil and then lighting a match 
to the oil. 

I am certain that we will do no such 
thing. 

Year after year, the Congress of the 
United States has risen with statesman- 
ship to the challenge of mutual security 
before it. 

Year after year, we have demonstrated 
our increasing understanding of the 
facts of the atomic age; the shrunken 
world in which jets will soon be crossing 
the Atlantic in 6 hours and in which mis- 
siles will soon be capable of being fired 
over the roof of the world in less than 
30 minutes. 

Last Saturday, it was my privilege to 
address the convention of the Republican 
Party of my State. At that time I 
pointed out the facts of the atomic age 
as they affect Wisconsin and America. 
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On Sunday, by taped transcription, it 
was my privilege to deliver a broadcast 
over station WIND, Chicago. At that 
time I stated that the Mutual Security 
Act is the best antidote to the anti- 
American demonstrations which have 
occurred in several areas of the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my address over Station WIND be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“ANTI-AMERICAN DEMONSTRATIONS CALL FOR 
REDEDICATION TO CAUSE OF LIBERTY AND 
FREEDOM,” Says SENATOR WILEY—CITES MU- 
TUAL SECURITY AS CONSTRUCTIVE REMEDY FOR 
WORLD TURMOIL 
My friends, ít is a great pleasure for me to 

participate in this series of Congressional re- 

view broadcasts. I appreciate the opportu- 
nity afforded me by station WIND to join you 
and discuss current Congressional activities, 

As you know, this session of Congress may 

well be one of the most important in recent 

years. The problems we are discussing are of 
vital importance to every citizen of our 

Nation. America is in a struggle for her very 

survival. In this battle we are not alone, 

The entire Free World is threatened with de- 

struction. We are faced by an opposing 

philosophy which has as its announced pur- 
pose the overthrow and annihilation of dem- 
ocratic systems of government, both here 
in the United States, and in other nations 
where liberty is cherished. It is our respon- 
sibility to counteract this threat with a con- 
structive program which will make America 
more secure, and which will insure the rights 
and privileges of freedom-loving people 
throughout the world. This is the job which 
is facing America today. This is what Con- 
gress is striving to do in the current session. 

Question. Senator WILEY, in recent weeks 
we have seen many outbursts of anti-Amer- 
ficanism in widespread areas of the world. 
What has been the reaction in Congress to 
these incidents? 

Answer. We are all, of course, highly con- 
cerned about incidents of antidemocratic 
feeling during the past few months. We 
realize that some of these demonstrations 
are definitely Communist inspired and di- 
rected. However, we must not be too quick 
to put all the blame on communism’s door- 
step. For example, in Latin America, there 
is a deep, underlying resentment of Ameri- 
can policy which goes back for many years. 
True, American policies toward Latin Amer- 
ica have drastically changed in the past 25 
years, but many people in this dynamic area 
still view us with suspicion and outright 
dislike. 

Question. What about other areas of the 
world, Senator? 

Answer. Recent events in the Middle East 
and in Africa have shown that there is wide- 
spread misunderstanding of American ob- 
jectives. Almost all of the demonstrations 
of anti-American sentiment have been di- 
rected against our so-called imperialistic ob- 
jectives. We know that nothing is further 
from the truth. However, regrettably, the 
Communist propagandists have convinced 
people in these underdeveloped areas that 
our objectives are to keep them in a state 
of destitution and misery. These are the 
lies which we must counteract. We can 
counteract them in part by a program of 
information and truth. However, the most 
constructive and effective means of spread- 
ing the truth to people in these areas is by 
a dynamic program of action which will fur- 
ther assist them to achieve their ultimate 
goals of independence and. self-determina- 
tion. These countries have long been “have- 
nots”—we have been a nation of the “haves.” 
Resentment and bitterness are only natural 
human reactions to these conditions. 
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Question. What can the United States do 
to improve these relations, Senator WILEY? 

Answer. First, we must realize that in the 
past 20 years our world has shrunk to a frac- 
tion of its former size, figuratively speaking. 
We are only a few minutes away from any 
spot on our globe. Therefore, our entire 
concept of America as a place remote from 
other nations must be changed. 

Question. What else, Senator? 

Answer. Even more important, we have 
reached a point in civilization where the 
so-called “have-nots” must not be permitted 
to exist as such in this world. In this mod- 
ern day and age there is no reason for con- 
tinuing poverty and misery in any area. We 
live in a world of plenty. We live in a world 
of education and science. It is imperative 
that all peoples in all areas of the world be 
enabled to take advantage of this new and 
dynamic concept of living. This means that 
we, who believe in true democracy and liberty, 
must rededicate ourselves to these principles. 
In doing this, we must develop a constructive 
new policy which will give a helping hand 
to these nations and peoples, in order that 
they may achieve their proper place in the 
family of free nations. 

Question. What is being done to accom- 
plish this objective, Senator? 

Answer. One of the measures under dis- 
cussion in Congress is directly aimed at im- 
proving conditions in underdeveloped areas 
of the world. In so doing, we will strengthen 
the security of America and the free world. 

Question. What measure are you referring 
to, Senator? 

Answer. I refer to the Mutual Security Act 
which will soon be discussed in the Senate. 

Question. You stated that the Senate 
would soon be acting on this bill, Senator 
WILEY? 

Answer. Yes, The House has already 
passed its version of the mutual security bill, 
During the past week, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber, has been studying the House-passed 
measure, and making some suggestions which 
I believe strengthen the bill. 

Question. Could you tell your Listeners 
briefly just what the Mutual Security Act is? 

Answer. Well; this bill provides for a pro- 
gram of economic, technical and military as- 
sistance to other nations of the world. Un- 
der provisions of this act, we assist under- 
developed nations to improve their economic 
status. We instruct them in public health 
and sanitation. We establish schools and 
hospitals. We teach the peoples of these 
less fortunate areas more modern methods of 
farming, in order that they may produce 
more food from their soil. 

Question. You said that this also provided 
military assistance, Senator WILEY? 

Answer. Yes. In some instances we assist 
our allies in building up their military 
strength. With our help, more than 244 mil- 
lion foreign allied troops—at relatively inex- 
pensive cost—are now in the front lines 
against the threat of Communist world domi- 
nation. If we stopped our ald program to 
these nations, they couldn't support even a 
fraction of that armed manpower. Thus our 
military assistance program enables our al- 
lies to maintain their military strength with 
their own troops. This relieves us of the 
necessity of having American troops in great 
force located throughout the world. This is 
why the Senate restored the $160 million au- 
thorization in military aid funds which the 
House had deleted from the President's re- 
quest. 

Question. Senator, there has been a con- 
siderable amount of controversy on this bill. 
Can you give us the reason for this? 

Answer. I would be glad to. I believe it 
is controversial only because it is widely mis- 
understood. We frequently hear this bill re- 
ferred to as a giveaway of American taxpay- 
ers’ dollars. This isn't the case at all. The 
mutual security program does not give any- 
thing away. This program is a sound invest- 
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ment in security for America and peace for 
the world, I quite frankly believe that had 
it not been for the existing mutual security 
program, we might have already had a great 
number of additional brushfire incidents, or 
even possibly the dreadful prospect of world 
war III, 

Question, Does the mutual security pro- 
gram make cash grants to underdeveloped 
nations, Senator? 

Answer. Only in a few instances. In most 
cases, the money appropriated for mutual se- 
curity is spent in the United States. Latest 
estimates indicate that more than 80 percent 
of foreign-aid funds are spent in this country 
purchasing goods and services for use over- 
seas. This means that mutual security funds 
give a boost to our own economy and create 
jobs in virtually every aspect of the American 
economy. According to estimates I have re- 
ceived from the State Department, more than 
500,000 persons in the United States are em- 
ployed as a direct result of the mutual-secur- 
ity program. 

Question. Senator WILEY, during recent 
months, there have been many accusations 
of wasteful utilization of mutual security 
funds. Has anything been done to correct 
this? 

Answer. By all means. The Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate, the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House, and the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration it- 
self, all have conducted extensive investiga- 
tions into each specific charge of waste. I 
am happy to report that almost all of the 
charges were found to be completely false. 
In the few isolated instances in which there 
was substance to the charges, conditions were 
corrected immediately. Naturally, we will 
continually watch for needless expense in 
this, and all other Government programs. 
The American taxpayers are carrying a tre- 
mendous burden of expense. It is our solemn 
responsibility to ascertain that every tax dol- 
lar is spent wisely on programs which will 
be of the greatest possible benefit to the 
United States. 

Question. You feel that the mutual-secur- 
ity program accomplishes this objective, 
Senator WILEY? 

Answer. I frankly believe that almost every 
dollar spent on mutual security has been a 
very wise investment in America’s security 
and the safety of the free world. When na- 
tions in other parts of the world are strong 
economically, physically, and militarily, the 
danger of Communist infiltration is greatly 
reduced. When we assist other nations to 
assume their rightful place in the family 
of independent nations, we are contributing 
to the strength of the non-Communist world. 
As free and independent nations become 
stronger, the United States becomes more 
secure, 

Question. Russia has greatly expanded her 
program of assistance to other nations, hasn't 
she, Senator WILEY? 

Answer. Yes, indeed; she has. Russia has 
& rapidly growing program of aid to under- 
developed areas. She has combined her pro- 
gram with an aggressive trade expansion pro- 
gram. Only recently, Allen Dulles, Director 
of our Central Intelligence Agency stated 
that the greatest threat in the history of the 
United States is the economic offensive now 
being waged by Russia. You may remem- 
ber, Premier Khrushchev announced to an 
American newspaper man recently that Rus- 
sia declared war on the United States in the 
field of world trade and economics. This 
was no idle boast. We have already seen 
some results of this new, aggressive economic 
policy in Russia. She is making commit- 
ments for assistance to many countries in 
strategic areas of the globe, and furthermore, 
Russia is honoring these commitments. She 
is continually searching for new areas in 
which to begin her economic infiltration. 
We have seen Russia’s economic offensive 
functioning in Asia—in the Mideast and in 
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Africa. She is even now making overtures 
for a technical assistance program to Latin 
America. We cannot afford to allow Russia 
to get her foot in the door any farther than 
she already has. 

America has been challenged. In all 
frankness, we cannot afford to ignore this 
challenge. Our survival as a nation de- 
pends on our awareness and recognition of 
the dangers which confront us. 

Question. When do you think the mutual 
security bill will be signed into law Senator? 

Answer. As I mentioned before, the Senate 
should act on the bill sometime late this 
week. Then. the differences between the 
House and Senate versions will have to be 
resolved in conference. Following this, it 
will go to the White House for the President’s 
signature, The bill we are now discussing is 
only the authorization bill. No funds are 
appropriated under this measure. A sepa- 
rate appropriation bill must be passed be- 
fore the program will be in operation. 

Question. Well, Senator Wizey, I see that 
our time is up. Have you any last minute 
message for your friends in the Chicago area? 

Answer. Yes, I just want to say it has been 
a pleasure being with you tonight on this 
Congressional Review. I hope that some- 
time in the future I will have the opportu- 
nity again to talk with you. Now, in con- 
clusion, I wish to thank Station WIND once 
again for inviting me to participate in this 
broadcast. This is Senator ALEXANDER WILEY 
of Wisconsin bidding you all good night. 


UTILIZATION OF ELECTRONIC 
BRAINS TO SPEED UNITED 
STATES RESEARCH 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, observers 
have often stated that we are in the 
midst of four great revolutions in this 
20th century. 

(a) The first is a social revolution 
throughout the world. The “have-not” 
nations are seeking to raise their stand- 
ards of living and to secure their place 
in the sun, 

(b) The second is the atomic revolu- 
tion, in which nuclear energy is replac- 
ing traditional fuel sources. 

(e) The third is the speed revolution, 
in which the jet planes further shrinks 
the world of transportation distances 
and time. 

(d) And the fourth is the revolution 
brought about by the high-speed elec- 
tronic computer. 

It is the latter subject which, as I 
should like to point out today, holds 
breathtaking possibilities for man’s bet- 
terment. 

COMPUTERS WARN AGAINST ENEMY ATTACK 


As my colleagues are aware, electronic 
data processing systems are, at this 
very moment, at work in the defense of 
the United States. They are receiving 
and interpreting masses of information 
about planes and objects in the skies 
approaching or within continental 
United States. And these reports and 
interpretations are made with an ac- 
curacy and speed which would be impos- 
sible for large numbers of human beings. 

Electronic brains are now or will in 
the future read books and magazines, 
listen to conversation, “break it down” 
to its basic data, and translate foreign 
languages. 

What seemed to be incredible pre- 
viously has already become actuality, if 
only in experimental models, of these 
computers. 
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VITAL ASSISTANCE ON SPACE DATA 


Electronic computers are at work in 
our program of the International Geo- 
physical Year, compiling masses of data, 
particularly in connection with our pro- 
gram in outer space. 

The computers are at work in industry 
where automation has undoubtedly 
reached its highest point to date, in 
electronically operated assembly lines. 
Then, too, electronically operated cleri- 
cal operations are advancing productiv- 
ity, slashing costs, and thereby strength- 
ening United States free enterprise. 

Everyone who has ever seen these 
electronic marvels in operation, as I 
have, in the instance of Operation Van- 
guard, comes away with a deep feeling 
of awe at the incredible ingenuity in 
devising and producing them and the al- 
most fantastic memory systems which 
the machines themselves represent. 

Through their internal memory, the 
machines file away, in a sort of elec- 
tronic cubbyhole, data of unbelievable 
complexity and volume which can there- 
after be utilized within split seconds 
whenever necessary. 

ARTICLE IN WISCONSIN FARM BUREAU NEWS 


Two articles in current periodicals 
point out that electronic brains are at 
work, as well, in the field of agriculture 
and scientific research. Thus the May 
1958 issue of the Badger Farm Bureau 
News, published by the Wisconsin Farm 
Bureau Federation in Madison, points 
out how improvement of dairy herds is 
being aided through data speedily com- 
piled and processed by International 
Business Machine electronic brains, 

The second article—far more signifi- 
cant—is from the March-April issue of 
the magazine Systems, published by 
Remington Rand Univac. It describes 
how, in the infinitely more important 
field of the well-being of man, himself, 
electronic brains are proving vital in 
evaluating the results, in this instance, 
of the testing of antibiotics. 


WHY USE PEN AND INK IN MAGNETIC TAPE AGE? 


Research leaders have been tremen- 
dously impressed by the huge variety of 
uses to which machine processing sys- 
tems can be utilized in bringing together 
medical research data, 

What would take hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands of research man-hours painstak- 
ingly to compile or retrieve can be ac- 
complished speedily by electronic brains. 
Why use pen and ink or typewriter 
methods, recording on paper, when data 
can be fed into magnetic drums for far 
more expeditious use. 

Moreover, in those areas of research 
where time, particularly, is of the es- 
sence; where the battle for life may be 
literally a matter of hours or days or 
weeks, installation of more electronic 
brains, carefully adopted, can make all 
the difference in the world. 

So it is my hope that, in the great re- 
search facilities of this land, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and in Bethesda, in the 
universities of the Nation, in the private 
and public laboratories, increasing atten- 
tion will be devoted to utilizing funds, 
wherever available, for the purpose of 
putting additional electronic brains to 
work as man’s servant and of utilizing to 
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the fullest the computers we already 
possess. 

Naturally, overall costs must be care- 
fully weighed. But we must not lose 
precious time. 

I have utilized the words “electronic 
brains.” Actually, these high-speed 
computers are really giant slaves. They 
will do what you tell them to do—what 
you have instructed them to do. They 
will remember past problems and their 
solutions of past problems. 

HUGE SAVINGS POSSIBLE IN M, v. R. A., 
AND OTHER PROJECTS 

They can save you a fantastic number 
of operations. 

For example, you can feed informa- 
tion into them as to the specifications 
that you want, let us say, for an air- 
frame or for a high-speed physics accel- 
erator like the famous M. V. R. A. proj- 
ect I am supporting. 

Computer will report back that, given 
the type of performance you want, a par- 
ticular design would, or would not, work, 
Thus, they can save you the enormously 
costly job of building prototypes. 

Computers have come a long way from 
the relatively simple punchcard sys- 
tems, which stored relatively small 
amounts of information. Today, the 
modern computer contains a fantastical- 
ly large bank of storage data; plus the 
instructions which you have fed into 
them on how to proceed on that data. 

WISCONSIN COMPANIES IN FOREFRONT 


In my own State of Wisconsin are a 
considerable number of enterprising 
companies which are contributing very 
significantly to the electronic-computer 
industry. 

Here, in our Nation’s Capital, many 
companies are at work in supplying the 
needs of Government agencies, The 
usefulness of these machines in Govern- 
ment census-type statistical activities is 
readily apparent. 

But, only now are many agencies real- 
izing that on virtually any complex, 
voluminous subject where armies of 
Statisticians and mathematicians have 
heretofore been necessary, the giant 
electronic brain can prove indispensable, 

Think, for example, how we can uti- 
lize vital information in serving, let us 
say, the medical needs of the service- 
men in our Nation’s Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals. Think of the untold 
uses possible at the National Institutes 
of Health—uses which, I am glad to say, 
are already beginning to be realized, 

I am no scientist and I am no expert 
on these computers, but I say that elec- 
tronic computers represent a revolution, 
in fact, which can open up magnificent 
possibilities for the well-being of man. 

We are fortunate that some of the 
greatest engineering and mathematical 
minds of our land are already at work 
in this field, for example, the Associa- 
tion of Computing Machinery, the Insti- 
tute for Radio Engineers, the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. The 
alert National Science Foundation is ex- 
tensively supporting university com- 
puter projects, and the National Bureau 
of Standards has been extremely active, 
as well. There are also other enheart- 
ening evidences that America intends to 
be first in this vital field. 
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Thus, let us be sure we are in tune 
and harmony with each of the four rev- 
olutions to which I have referred—the 
social, atomic, jet, and electronic revolu- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
articles to which I have referred be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Badger Farm Bureau News for 
May 1958] 


ELECTRONIC BRAIN SPEEDS Cow TESTING 


Electronic brains are ready to give a big 
boost to cow testing in Wisconsin. Farm 
Bureau hails the advances that are being 
made and urges wider participation in dairy 
herd improvement (DHIA) to raise farm in- 
come, 

There is a big job to be done ridding Wis- 
consin of unprofitable cows. Electronic com- 
puting machines can get the job done faster. 
Less than 10 percent of the cows have rec- 
ords in some of our important dairy coun- 
ties. Winnebago County does best in the 
State with 27.8 percent on test. 

Good dairymen know that testing is the 
only sure way to find the least profitable 
cows. Betsy, a 5,000-pound cow, will pay 
you only $136 over feed cost; Flossie, pro- 
ducing 11,000 pounds, will return you $272. 
Betsy’s feed cost per 100 pounds of milk is 
$2.72, says USDA; Flossie will give you 100 
pounds for almost $1 less. 

Despite improvement, Wisconsin still has 
too many Betsys. The State average for all 
cows last year was 7,640 pounds. The aver- 
age cow in DHIA, however, gave over a ton 
more—9,767 pounds of milk. Testing and 
culling pay. 

There have been few changes in cow test- 
ing since DHIA began 52 years ago. The 
fieldman collects the samples, runs the Bab- 
cock test, and figures out the record sheets— 
if he has time. The owner-sampler system 
came in with the manpower shortage of 
World War II and now includes 71 percent of 
Wisconsin herds on test. About 88 farmers 
weigh adayamonth. Basic methods remain 
much the same. 

Now automatic business machines (IBM) 

at the university are showing they can take 
over the job of figuring, zipping through 
long columns of numbers in split seconds, 
giving the right answers immediately. 
Farmers can get latest tests back within 10 
days. 
The university keeps records for 238 herds 
on a demonstration basis and is proving it 
practical. How far IBM will go now toward 
keeping more records and better records is 
up to dairymen themselves. 

Some explorations are being made to see 

if a co-op can be set up to do the job. So 
far nothing definite has appeared. The uni- 
versity’s demonstration project is scheduled 
to end this summer. 
Maybe the time has come to review the 
entire testing program and see if we can 
devise a better one,” says E. E. Heizer, head 
of dairy husbandry. 

The way is long but it leads upward. 
Wisconsin has 13.9 percent of its cows on 
test, compared to 10.4 percent in 1955. 


[From Systems en for March-April 
1 
ELECTRONIC EVALUATION OF ANTIBIOTICS 
(By Ben Kruse) 

Machine accounting methods are playing 
an important role in a series of medical 
studies designed to speed scientific evalua- 
tion of the so-called “wonder” drugs. 

The efficiency of these medical marvels has 
been proven beyond dispute, but it is cer- 
tainly common knowledge that penicillin, as 
one example, does not work equally well 
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against all bacteriological infections and 
that streptomycin is highly effective in some 
cases, less effective in others. If reliable sta- 
tistics could be developed covering experi- 
ence with each drug in a variety of circum- 
stances, medical science would take a big 
step forward. 

One man, believed to be the first medical 
researcher in the country to apply electronic 
data-processing methods to the evaluation of 
antibiotics, is making a strong effort to pro- 
vide these statistics. He is Dr. Sol Haber- 
man, head of the Bacteriology and Immu- 
nology Laboratories of the Department of 
Pathology at Baylor University Hospital, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Dr, Haberman has already enjoyed a good 
deal of success with his techniques. The 
basis of his work is a continuing series of 
studies covering all patients with bodily in- 
fections either admitted to Baylor Hospital 
or treated in its clinics. 

Specimens are taken from the patient, 
from which a culture of bacteria is grown 
in Dr. Haberman’s Laboratory. Spread 
across a clear plastic plate containing nu- 
trient agar, the growth of bacteria can be 
observed by the technicians, 

Onto this agar surface are then pressed 
a series of tiny, round paper discs impreg- 
nated with the 13 basic antibiotic drugs 
that could be prescribed by physicians. The 
reading of the test is fairly simple—the drug 
specimen which develops the zones of inhi- 
bition is doing the best job of killing the 
germs, 

VALUE OF TESTS ESTABLISHED 


The value of such tests, which Dr. Haber- 
man's department completes within 36 hours 
after a patient is examined, has been proved 
beyond any doubt. A series of control sta- 
tistics were kept from 1951 to 1953. During 
this time, the death rate was approximately 
75 percent lower for patients treated on the 
basis of these findings than for other cases, 

From this, Dr. Haberman has gone on to 
projects aimed at carrying these benefits 
several steps further. Through the years, 
the Baylor Hospital staff has performed more 
than 6,500 such tests, enough to serve as 
a valuable statistical sampling. Obviously, 
if charts could be developed showing the 
degree of effectiveness of 13 different anti- 
biotic drugs on the 29 deadliest bacteria 
known, they could be used as a guide by 
doctors anywhere, 

Before these charts could be created, how- 
ever, Dr, Haberman was faced with a dis- 
tressingly practical problem—there simply 
wasn't time to do the necessary arithmetic, 
Obviously, the counting and sorting problem 
is enormous, as witness just one phase of 
the work: 

Dr. Haberman is studying 29 separate types 
of bacteria. These have to be evaluated for 
13 drugs, resulting in 377 calculations. Then, 
for each drug, there are 4 different degrees 
of effectiveness, bringing the calculations to 
1,408. To trace seasonal patterns, it is ad- 
visable to compute the effects for each 
month (16,896). Breakdowns should also be 
made for illnesses among men and women, 
for different parts of the body, and accord- 
ing to the age of the patient. The compu- 
tations run easily into the hundreds of thou- 
sands and even into millions, 

To try to do this work by conventional 
methods is all but unthinkable, especially 
when the medical value of the staff people 
who would have to tie up their time is con- 
sidered. More than that, the work would 
require years of effort. By the time any 
figures could be developed, they would be 
outdated by new bacteriological reactions, 
and new drugs which would be developed. 
To be truly effective, the job must be done 
quickly as well as accurately. 

Dr. Haberman consulted with data-process- 
ing specialists from Remington Rand’s 
Univac punched-card record services office 
in Dallas. With their help, he developed a 
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system which promises to bring the valuable 
charts into being in the near future. 

Figures compiled in the laboratory are 
sent to the P-CRS office, where they are 
punched into cards. A counting sorter in 
his own office enables Dr. Haberman to sort 
the cards at high speed into any desired 
sequence. Computations can also be made 
at high speed by P-CRS as n , reduc- 
ing the mountain of statistics to manageable 
proportions. 

This work could well lead to an effective 
method for monitoring the health of the 
entire Nation. It offers twofold benefits: 

1. It serves to keep score of diseases with 
which mankind is currently plagued. 

2. It will help alert the medical profession 
to the influx of new germs before they multi- 
ply to the point where they are dangerous. 

National authorities who have reviewed Dr. 
Haberman’s methods are greatly encouraged 
by the beginning he has made. He has con- 
sulted with a good friend and associate, Dr. 
Charles Cotterman of the Wadley Research 
Institute, whose specialties are genetics and 
statistics. They have worked out a plan 
under which the work could go forward at a 
greatly accelerated pace. 


PLAN TO USE COMPUTER 


The doctors envisage working out the more 
complex figures on the Univac 120 punched- 
card electronic computer at the Service Bu- 
reau. Preliminary discussions have already 
established that the problems involved could 
be worked out in short order. Dr. Haberman 
has little doubt that the Univac could sig- 
nificantly speed his work, to the benefit of 
the Nation as a whole. 

Spurred by the proven success of his work 
at Baylor Hospital, Dr. Haberman is making 
every effort to bring his long-sought compre- 
hensive charts to reality. The only thing 
that could stop him is the chronic shortage 
of funds characteristic of almost every hos- 
pital, and most research efforts. Given the 
proper financial backing, however, he is con- 
fident that he could make available a set of 
vital statistics which would soon be reflected 
in the speedier recovery of individuals in 
every State of the Union, from a variety of 
often baffling diseases. 


SOUTH AMERICAN GOOD WILL 
TOUR OF THE NEW YORK PHIL- 
HARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
luckless visit of the Vice President to 
South America has received so much 
attention in the press that most Amer- 
icans are unaware of the present South 
American goodwill tour of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra and its con- 
ductor, Leonard Bernstein. 

In contrast to the difficulties which 
beset Mr. Nrxon, the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra has been received with out- 
standing acclaim. It is interesting to 
note that some of its greatest successes 
have been achieved in cities in which 
Mr. Nrxon had the most violent of his 
troubles. 

The New York Times on May 25 car- 
ried an article by Carlos Moseley on the 
Philharmonic's mission. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this thought-provok- 
ing article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PHILHARMONIC HATH CHARMS—IT Has 
PROVED ITSELF A CULTURAL EMISSARY IN 
LATIN AMERICA 

(By Carlos Moseley) 

La Paz, Bortvia.—The first of the special 
DC-€’s transporting the New York Philhar- 
monic swept down over the lower reaches 
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of Lake Titicaca past 20,000-foot snow-cov- 
ered peaks to the world’s highest commercial 
airport to La Paz, which has an elevation 
comparable to Lhasa in Tibet. Several hun- 
dred Aymara and Quechua Indians broke 
away from the thousands at the airfield 
awaiting the return of the former President 
and surrounded the orchestra men, shouting 
welcome. 

Immediately a loudspeaker asked that no 
shots be fired in greeting, lest crowds lining 
the roadway leading to the city below might 
think the airport was involved in the ex- 
pected political uprising. Even before the 
second Philharmonic plane arrived, the re- 
volt flared. The Government declared a 
state of siege and put La Paz under martial 
law. Business came to a complete standstill. 
Schools were closed and several cities fell 
temporarily into revolutionary hands. 

In one spot, however, activity went on 
uninterruptedly at a feverish pace. The Mu- 
nicipal Theater was in the final stages of 
being rebulit. by the city for the Philhar- 
monic's visit. The plaza before it was paved 
and the lamp posts were installed and cov- 
ered with silver the next day. The opening 
concert took place on schedule before a 
packed, noisily applauding house, with the 
President of the Republic, Hernan Siles Zu- 
azo, in the center box. 

This incident was another dramatic illus- 
tration of the extraordinary journey of the 
Philharmonie through South America where, 
often coinciding with local disturbances or 
tensions, the orchestra has been treated as 
an emissary transcending strife; as one of 
the most, if not the most important cultural 
events of recent times, not to be missed for 
any reason, and as an indelible bond be- 
tween the countries visited and the United 
States. 


MILITARY RECEPTION 


Bogota, as another instance, the or- 
chestra arrived on election day. It was the 
first free election in a decade. Two days 
after the crushing of a police revolt and the 
release of kidnaped members of the gov- 
erning junta, the Philharmonic stage crew, 
instruments and baggage, were met at the 
theater by bayonets and machine guns as 
part of the aftermath. Despite the stress 
of the moment and emergency government 
meetings, the junta, including Maj. Gen. 
Gabriel Paris, wounded in the kidnaping, 
attended the brilliant opening concert and 
joined in the warm reception given to the 
orchestra. 

The ensuing visits to other Colombian 
cities, followed by planeloads of Colombians 
attending all concerts in the country, 
brought further public welcomes. Banners 
with “Bienvenida Filarmonica” were 
stretched across the streets. The planes in 
Cali were met by hundreds of garlanded 
children dismissed from school for the occa- 
sion and by a brass band. Ovations in 
provincial cities will long be remembered by 
the Philharmonic. Crowds awaiting Leon- 
ard Bernstein in the streets after the con- 
certs were so great that his personal safety 
was feared for in some instances. 

A week earlier the Philharmonic’s second 
concert in Caracas fell on May Day, the 
traditional time of demonstrations and the 
day when all business, including hotel serv- 
ice, came to a halt. Yet in the late after- 
noon more than 7,000 persons filled the 
acoustic shell in the hills above Caracas. 
It was the largest crowd ever to gather in 
the superb open-air theater. Scalpers were 
buying seats at 300 percent of the cost and 
selling them at 400 percent, bullfight fash- 
ion, but thousands were still turned away. 

The May 12 and 13 concerts in Lima were 
described on the front pages as “a success 
without precedent in the musical history of 
Peru.” There were extraordinary ovations 
at both concerts. At the opening concert 
attended by the President of the Republic, 
The Star-Spangled Banner received nota- 
ble applause. 


In 
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Theaters have varied from improvised 
stages in the open air on the shore of oil- 
derrick-filled Lake Maracaibo to beautiful, 
highly decorated municipal opera houses, 
movie theaters, and the modern Aula Magna 
at the University in Caracas, with an Alex- 
ander Calder ceiling. Temperatures and al- 
titudes have varied from steaming heat at 
sea-level Guayaquil to the rarefied climes 
of 9,000-foot Bogota and Quito and 12,500- 
foot La Paz, where oxygen tanks, often re- 
sorted to between numbers, were standard 
equipment. Contrary to predictions in New 
York before the trip that wind players could 
never finish a concert in La Paz, both eve- 
nings came off magnificently, with only 
minor casualties. 

Throughout local officials, musicians and 
press editorials have indicated that this first 
visit of an orchestra of such stature will 
have profound repercussions on local music 
conditions. With aroused public interest in 
the development of their own orchestras and 
the probability of increased financial sup- 
port, local music societies have in several 
instances benefited greatly from the pro- 
ceeds of the philharmonic concerts. Radio 
and television have carried the performances 
to additional millions, 


NATIONAL ANTHEMS 


The playing of local national anthems 
never before heard in performance by a 
large orchestra has had an electrifying effect 
in many cities. At the intermission meet- 
ing with Mr. Bernstein, the Venezuelan Presi- 
dent requested a repetition of the anthem 
at the end of the concert. The personal 
popularity with local musicians, students, 
and the general public of Mr. Bernstein, as 
conductor, pianist and indefatigable good- 
will ambassador addressing audiences and 
press in Spanish, has been a major factor 
in the extraordinary success of the tour, 
This sponsored visit by the Philharmonic, 
with the excellent cooperation of United 
States officials in each country, must be 
reckoned as a highly significant, deep-reach- 
ing effort in establishing kinship and respect 
between the Americas on a cultural, intel- 
lectual, and human basis. 


SUSPENSION OF DUTIES ON METAL 
SCRAP 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
resume the consideration of Calendar No. 
1648, House bill 10015. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 10015) to continue until the close 
of June 30, 1959, the suspension of duties 
on metal scrap, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance with an amendment 
on page 2, after line 4, to insert: 

Sec. 3. Section 1 (b) of the act of March 
13, 1942 (ch. 180, 56 Stat. 171), as amended, 
is amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a comma and the following: 
“but does not include such nonferrous mate- 
rials and articles in pig, ingot, or billet form 
which have passed through a smelting process 
and which can be commercially used without 
remanufacture.” 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the bill is to continue for 1 year 
the suspension of duties on certain metal 
scrap. For a number of years scrap has 
been permitted free entry and the con- 
tinuation of this privilege is for only 1 
year—under the bill. 

The free entry privilege provided 
here does not extend to lead or zinc 
or to copper scrap. The principal forms 
of scrap are iron and steel, aluminum, 
magnesium, and nickel. 
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The Finance Committee adopted an 
amendment to tighten up the law with 
respect to nonferrous scrap—mainly 
aluminum—by providing that primary 
or virgin nonferrous metal in pig, ingot, 
or billet form which is commercially 
usable in the direct manufacture of ar- 
ticles without sweetening or other mod- 
ification of its constituents would not be 
included in the duty-free provisions of 
the bill. 

Importers of scrap have not objected 
to this amendment. 

The passage of the bill is important to 
domestic dealers in scrap as well as to 
consumers of iron and steel. 

The amendment was unanimously 
agreed to by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
2 and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 

passed. 


ENFORCEMENT OF ANTIDUMPING 
ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Calendar No. 1649, 
House bill 6006. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 6006) 
to amend certain provisions of the 
Antidumping Act, 1921, to provide for 
greater certainty, speed, and efficiency 
in the enforcement thereof, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Finance with amendments, on page 
1, after line 4, to insert: 

(1) By inserting after the second sentence 
of subsection (a) thereof the following sen- 
tence: “For the purposes of this subsection, 
the said Commission shall be deemed to 
have made an affirmative determination if 
(A) the Commissioners of the said Com- 
mission voting are evenly divided as to 
whether its determination should be in the 
affirmative or in the negative; or (B) the 
said Commission shall fail to make a deter- 
mination within the said 3 months’ period.“ 


On page 2, at the beginning of line 4, 
to strike out “(1)” and insert “(2)”, 
and at the beginning of line 8, to strike 
out “(2)” and insert “(3).” : 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of H. R. 6006 is to provide the means 
for greater speed and efficiency in the 
enforcement of the antidumping act. 
This act is aimed at preventing the im- 
portation of foreign-made goods at prices 
which are not considered fair value. It 
has been the policy to consider fair 
value to be that price which is charged 
to purchasers in the country of origin 
or to third countries other than the 
United States. 

H. R. 6006 came as the recommenda- 
tions of the Treasury as a result of a di- 
rective of Congress included in the Cus- 
toms Simplification Act of 1956. The 
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Treasury was asked to find methods of 
simplifying and speeding up operations 
under the antidumping act. It is be- 
lieved that this bill will accomplish that 
purpose. 

The Treasury Department is of the 
strong opinion that the bill will speed up 
investigations under the act, simplify 
procedures, and serve to deter attempts 
to dump foreign goods on the Ameircan 
market in such quantities as to cause or 
threaten injury to domestic firms and 
industries. The Department does not 
claim that this bill answer all the ques- 
tions or that it will permanently be the 
last suggestion they may make as to 
methods of improving the administra- 
tion of a very important law. It is 
claimed that this bill is a result of much 
study and it represents the best sugges- 
tions at the present time. 

The Finance Committee adopted an 
amendment which would improve the 
bill as it came from the House. Under 
the present law the Treasury Depart- 
ment, if it finds goods coming into the 
United States at less than fair value, so 
indicates, and an investigation is then 
made by the Tariff Commission to de- 
termine whether any domestic industry 
is being injured as a result of such un- 
fair importations. If the Tariff Com- 
mission finds injury is threatened or is 
occurring, then the Secretary of the 
Treasury is to assess special dumping 
duties. There are six members on the 
Tariff Commission and equally divided 
votes are not uncommon, The commit- 
tee amendment would provide that if 
the Tariff Commission did not report 
within 3 months, or if the members 
of the Commission voting were evenly 
divided on the question of injury, then 
a finding of injury would result. In 
other words, if there was sufficient evi- 
dence of injury to convince half the 
number of the commissioners voting, 
then the finding would be of injury and 
the Secretary of the Treasury would so 
recognize it. 

The antidumping law is a good law 
and H. R. 6006 is a good bill because 
it will improve the operation and ad- 
ministration of the existing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


INCREASE IN BANK EARNINGS 


Mr. GORE. Mr, President, in today’s 
New York Times there is published an 
Associated Press article entitled Banks' 
Earnings Rose 13 Percent in 1957.“ The 
first paragraph of the article reads as 
follows: 

Tight money and higher interest rates 
helped raise the after-tax profits of com- 
mercial banks 13 percent last year to a 
record level, 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
entire Associated Press article be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bank's EARNINGS ROSE 13 Percent IN 1957— 
TIGHT MONEY AND INCREASES IN INTEREST 
RATES Crrep—Prorirs AT PEAK 
WASHINGTON, May 25.—Tight money and 

higher interest rates helped raise the after- 

tax profits of commercial banks 13 percent 
last year to a record level. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion reported today that insured banks had 
net profits of $1,374,000,000, compared with 
$1,217,000,000 in 1956. 

More loans at higher interest rates helped 
produce the profit rise. A 25 percent reduc- 
tion in tramsfers to reserve accounts and 
losses on investments also made an import- 
ant contribution to earnings. 

LOAN INCOME UP 

Income from loans—the major source of 
bank earnings—increased 1244 percent to 
$4,963,000,000. The average loan carried an 
interest rate of 5.4 percent, up from 5.1 
percent in 1956. 

The pinch on credit, now relaxed in the 
face of the recession, also had its effect on 
bank expenses. Interest paid by the banks 
to their depositors rose 41144, percent to 
$1,141,000,000. The average deposit drew 
interest of 2.1 percent, compared with 1,6 
percent in 1956. 

The 25 percent reduction in charge-offs 
amounted to $185 million. Charge-offs 
totaled $559 million. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I point 
out that in another issue of the New 
York Times recently it was reported that 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
showed profits in the first quarter of 
1958 14.9 percent higher than in the 
first quarter of 1957. 

I am not one of those who believe 
that the tight money policy and the 
higher interest rate structure which 
have been imposed on the American 
people throughout our entire national 
economy are solely responsible for the 
recession; but they are major contribut- 
ing factors. It is impossible to impair 
the resources of every man and woman 
of America who must buy on credit or 
pay interest rates on mortgages and 
debts, without weakening the economic 
structure. The draining of the sub- 
stance and the earnings of the people 
into the financial marts creates imbal- 
ances in our economy. We are now 
seeing some of the tragic results of the 
imbalances which have been brought 
about not by accident, not by natural 
economic forces, but by deliberate ad- 
ministration design to increase interest 
rates. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION IN 
OHIO 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I invite 

the attention of Members of the Senate 

to the highly commendable course, rela- 
tive to unemployment insurance, being 
followed by the Honorable C. William 

O'Neill, Governor of Ohio, as reported 

Wednesday, May 21, 1958, in the Wall 

Street Journal. 

From that source, under the heading 
“Ohio Governor To Ask for 50-Percent 
Extension of Jobless Pay Period,” I quote 
as follows: 

CoLUMBUS, OHTO.—Ohio Gov. C. William 


O'Neill plans to call a special session of the 
legislature next month to ask an extension 
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of unemployment compensation to 39 weeks, 
from the present 26 weeks. 

In proposing a 50-percent extension in the 
jobless-pay period, Governor O'Neill said he 
was opposed to the State borrowing money 
from the Federal Government, referring to 
legislation in Congress to provide for Federal 
loans to States for the same purpose. 

The Ohio Governor said he believed the 
State could afford to dip into its $543 million 
unemployment reserve to provide for the ex- 
tension of the jobless-pay duration period. 
He estimated the additional cost of such an 
extension, if it is voted by the State legis- 
lature, at close to $50 million. 

Governor O'Neill noted unemployment in 
Ohio now totals 220,000 and that as of May 1 
about 25,000 jobless workers had exhausted 
their benefits. The total is expected to 
climb sharply in succeeding months, he said. 


The Federal legislation referred to by 
Governor O'Neill is H. R. 12065, re- 
ported by the Senate Finance Committee 
last week, which will be before the 
Senate tomorrow. 

The $543 million Ohio reserve he men- 
tioned is a part of the nearly $8 billion 
which is in the unemployment-insur- 
ance trust-fund balance. 

In addition to the funds in the trust- 
fund balances, and in addition to any 
further funds which may be made avail- 
able under the bill which is to come be- 
fore the Senate tomorrow, there is al- 
ready a $200 million Federal loan fund 
from which the States may borrow if 
and when their reserves in the trust 
fund reach levels which are too low. 

Every State in the Union has funds 
on deposit in this trust fund for which 
the Federal Treasury acts as the bank. 
State balances in this fund, as of March 
31, ranged from something over $8 mil- 
lion for North Dakota to more than a 
billion and a quarter dollars for New 
York. 

The fund represents the accumula- 
tions of payroll taxes in the nature of 
unemployment-insurance premiums paid 
in by employers in the various States, 
The Federal and State Governments, to 
date, have never participated in the 
fund. 

I think the governors of other States 
where unemployment is abnormally 
high would do well to follow the sound 
example to be found in the action an- 
nounced by Governor ONeill. Where it 
is necessary, they may call upon their 
respective legislatures to consider good 
and proper use of unemployment-insur- 
ance reserves already on hand, before 
they start calling on the Federal Gov- 
ernment to increase the national deficit 
and debt, ultimately to be paid by all 
the taxpayers. 

If they would do this, I firmly believe 
most States would find that their unem- 
ployment-insurance payment problems, 
on the basis of present estimates, could 
be met from their own existing funds 
without requirement for Federal assist- 
ance. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record as a part of my 
remarks a statement prepared by the 
United States Treasury Department 
showing the status of each State’s bal- 
ance in the unemployment-insurance 
trust fund for the months of January, 
February, and March, 1958. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
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STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF IN- 
SECTICIDES, HERBICIDES, AND 
FUNGICIDES UPON FISH 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 1622, S. 2447. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2447) to authorize and direct the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to undertake con- 
tinuing studies of the effects of insecti- 
cides, herbicides, and fungicides upon 
fish and wildlife for the purpose of pre- 
venting losses of those invaluable nat- 
ural resources following spraying and to 
provide basic data on the various chem- 
ical controls so that forests, croplands, 
and marshes can be sprayed with mini- 
mum losses of fish and wildlife. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce with 
amendments. 


INCREASED FEDERAL PARTICIPA- 
TION IN STATE PROGRAMS OF 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE—AMEND- 
MENTS 
Mr. LONG. Mr. President, on behalf 


of myself and Senators BARRETT, BEALL, 


Present sro monthly payment! 
February 1958 i 


State 


Old age 
assistance 


National average. 
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E 
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Kansas. 
Kentucky... 
Louisiana. 
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1 Assuming that States would continue to spend as much per recipient from State 
and local funds under the proposal as under the present formula, 
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BIBLE, CARROLL, CHAVEZ, CHURCH, CLARK, 
EASTLAND, ELLENDER, HENNINGS, HILL, 
HOLLAND, HUMPHREY, KENNEDY, KEFAU- 
VER, GREEN, LANGER, MAGNUSON, MANS- 
FIELD, Morse, MURRAY, NEUBERGER, 
O'MAHONEY, PASTORE, REVERCOMB, SMITH 
of Maine, SPARKMAN, and YARBOROUGH, 
I submit amendments, intended to be 
proposed by us, jointly, to House bill 
12065, which would increase the Federal 
contribution to State welfare programs. 

The Federal matching formula would 
be revised by this amendment along the 
lines of previous revisions in 1946, 1948, 
1952, and 1956. The Federal Govern- 
ment would continue to pay $24 of the 
first $30 in welfare payments to those 
recipients of old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. 

Under the amendment, the Federal 
Government would then match each one 
of the next $5 put up by the States with 
$2 instead of only $1 as is presently the 
case. Thus, two-thirds of the money 
payment between $30 and $45 would be 
provided by the Federal Government. 
An additional change would be that the 
Federal Government would continue to 
match State and local funds on a 50-50 


basis up to a maximum of $70 instead’ 


of up to the present $60 maximum. 
Finally, this amendment would put the 
matching program on a permanent basis. 


TABLE I 


Estimated average increase in monthly 
payment under amendment! 
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Mr. President, the enactment of this 
proposed legislation would materially 
benefit over 2,800,000 Americans. This 
amendment would permit States to in- 
crease the benefits to the elderly, blind, 
and disabled by up to $7.50 monthly. 
This would be a meaningful, though mod- 
est, increase, since the present average 
monthly payments to these needy aged, 
blind, and disabled amount to $56, $62, 
and $53, respectively. Any American 
housewife can tell us that $50 or $60 does 
not go very far these days. Surely the 
richest country in the world can afford 
to take better care of its aged needy, its 
blind, and its disabled, most of whom 
have contributed much throughout their 
working lives to making America strong. 

At this point in the Recorp I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a table I have prepared 
showing the present average monthly 
payment to those receiving old-age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled; the 
average monthly payment they would 
receive under the proposed new formula, 
assuming that the States passed along 
the full increase; and the average 
monthly increase per person on a State- 
by-State basis, 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Estimated average monthly payment 
per person 1 


Aid to the 
Aid to the | permanently Old age Aid to the 
blind and totally assistance blind 
disabled 
$62. 37 W 
38. 76 32.78 $4. 24 $2, 88 
68.36 |..........---. 7.50 7.50 
(OCs ay Gees 5.00 7.50 
47.15 30. 94 5.00 5.00 
98, 93 79.78 7.50 7. 50 
66.73 58.04 7.50 7.50 
95. 62 105. 81 7.50 7. 50 
66. 91 63. 48 5.00 7.50 
64.33 66. 30 5.00 7. 50 
58. 34 57. 81 6. 00 5.00 
48,17 46, 69 5.00 5. 00 
55,35 58. 27 5.00 5. 00 
65. 17 64. 68 6.48 7.50 
57. 51 54. 01 8.00 5.00 
92 5.00 5.00 
S 7.50 7. 50 
69. 31 65. 20 7. 50 7.80 
39. 87 38. 22 4.32 4.94 
72.03 47. 46 6.65 7.50 
54. 33 53. 19 5.00 5.00 
57.14 59. 00 5. 00 5.00 
106.70 85. 66 7.50 7.50 
68. 73 76. 53 6.58 7.50 
71. 97 55. 98 7. 50 7. 50 
38. 66 20.47 «Ol 4.33 
60. 00 56. 37 5. 00 5.00 
68. 88 68. 86 6.82 7. 50 
63.72 54. 61 5.00 7. 50 
90. 92: |i ceennecase ned 7.13 7. 50 
61. 30 56. 54 5.00 6.30 
75.13 81.67 7. 50 7. 50 
51. 04 49.79 5.00 5.00 
84. 57 74, 68 7.50 7. 50 
45.10 39. 63 2. 69 5.00 
61. 64 80.10 7. 50 6. G4 
57.16 52.22 5.00 5.00 
80. 03 71.23 7. 50 7. 50 
72.00 68. 94 5.00 7.50 


3 Includes retroactive 
rm 


2 


Aid to the 


Aid to the 
permanently 


permanently 


and totally and totally 
disabled disabled 

$34.17 
. 84.82 92.2 
5.00 88. 84 4. 63. 04 
7.50 109. 55 3 113.31 
7.50 54. 33 . 70. 98 
7.50 60. 95 5 78. 80 
5. 00 59, 02 3 62. 81 
5. 00 48,17 * 51, 69 
5.00 50. 75 . 63. 27 
7.50 65, 96 . 72. 18 
5. 00 49.79 . 59.01 
a 47.25 2. —— — 
74. 76 e NES 
50 70.92 76. 72.70 
4.41 42.95 > 42. 33 
5.00 68. 30 79. 53 52. 46 
5.00 54. 85 59. 33 58. 19 
5.00 50. 88 62.14 4. 00 
7.50 85. 65 114. 20 93. 16 
7-50 66. 16 76. 23 $4. 03 
5.00 75. 32 79.47 60. 88 
0 30. 03 42. 99 29. 47 
5.00 59. 50 65. 00 61.37 
7.50 68. 64 76. 38 76. 36 
5.00 58. 19 71.22 59. 61 
—ů ů 69. 26 S 
5.00 57. 95 67. 60 61. 64 
7. 50 77. 57 82. 63 89. 17 
5.00 52.37 56. 04 54.79 
7.50 83, 86 92. 07 82. 18 
4.82 38. 07 50. 10 44. 45 
7.50 81. 54 68.28 87. 60 
5.00 63.70 02. 10 87.22 
7.50 72.11 5 78. 73 
7.50 64. 15 70. 44 


ments covering increase in rate for convalescent care. 


1958 


State 


Fersen 2 
Rhode Island 
arolina 


SEB SSS S888 
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Present average monthly paymen 
February 1958 ty 
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Ald to the Aid to the 
blind. blind 


Estimated average increase in monthly 
payment under proposed amendment ! 
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Estimated average monthly payment 
per person t 


Ald to the Aid to the 
permanently Old age Aid tothe | permanently 

to blind und totally 

disabled 

$59. 51 $52.74 $5.00 $5, 00 $5. 00 $51. 13 51 7. 74 
64. 97 64. 52 6.43 7. 50 7.50 67. 86 21 47 2 02 
41.99 34, 76 3.82 5.00 2.38 41.46 46. 99 37.14 
50.12 50. 27 5.00 5.00 5.00 54.21 55.12 55.27 
41.76 40. 57 3.64 5. 00 5.00 40. 92 46. 76 45.57 
51.02 47.22 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 52. 06 56.02 52, 22 
64.46 63.79 5. 00 7. 50 7. 50 64.01 71. 96 71.20 
53. 80 53.21 5.00 5. 00 5.00 55.65 58. 86 58.24 
41. 71 41.64 2. 93 5. 00 5.00 38. 79 46.71 46, 64 
90, 48 85.21 7.50 7.50 7. 50 83. 51 97. 98 92.71 
36. 96 35.61 1. 30 3.48 2.81 33. 90 40. 44 38. 42 
65. 95 83. 78 5.44 7.50 7.50 65, 88 73. 46 91, 28 
04. 34 61. 43 6,21 7. 50 6.43 67,42 71. 84 67. 80 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the new 
matching formula proposed by this 
amendment is designed to encourage 
States to contribute more to their own 
welfare programs, to encourage them to 
do all they can to help their own needy 
aged, blind, and disabled, and to encour- 
age them to accept responsibility in pro- 
viding a decent life for their less for- 
tunate citizens. 

The more liberal matching scheme 
proposed by this amendment would make 
it advantageous for all States to provide 
at least a $45 monthly payment. At 
present 12 States do not have average 
monthly payments this high under the 
old-age assistance program; 6 States 
give less than this amount to the blind; 
and 9 States do not provide this large a 
payment to their disabled. Further, the 
States now paying $60 or more monthly 
through these programs would benefit 
through having the Federal Government 
continue to match State funds dollar for 
dollar up to $70. 

The total annual additional cost to the 
Federal Government of this amendment 
would be approximately $200 million. 
At this point I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rrcorp a tabulation 
showing the cost on a State-by-State 
basis of increasing the Federal share of 
the matching funds as proposed by this 
amendment, and also the number of 
those who would benefit from the more 
liberal matching formula. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TABLE II 
Estimated 
suite 5 rumu 
a crease in | of persons 
Federal benefiting 
funds 

$4, 581, 000 135, 000 
Alaska... 143, 000 1, 671 
Arizona... 1, 265, 000 15, 560 
Ar] 3, 500, 000 64, 085 
Callfornia...... 25, 538, 000 283, 727 
Golorado-.....--.-- 5, 259, 000 55, 919 
1, 524, 000 18, 036 
Delaware. — 179, 000 2, 357 
District of Columbia 503, 000 6,030 
Mads 6, 379, 000 83, 038 


TABLE II 
Estimated 
annual Number 
State increase in | of persons 
Federal benefiting 
funds 
$7, 331, 000 122, 166 
204, 000 2, 925 
718, 000 8, 754 
7. 167, 000 100, 370 
2, 018, 000 33, 040 
3, 349, 000 38, 637 
3, 032, 000 37, 870 
3, 621, 000 68, 633 
12, 909, 000 147, 135 
877, 000 14, 615 
1,314, 000 17, 232 
8, 757, 000 97, 300 
5, 875, 000 71, 550 
4, 132, 000 52,814 
282, 000 97, 092 
8, 880, 000 148, 000 
866, 000 10, 240 
1, 584, 000 19, 405 
230, 000 2, 650 
473, 000 6, 392 
2, 262, 000 25, 730 
999, 000 14, 865 
10, 693, 000 131, 540 
2, 823, 000 72, 800 
732, 000 9, 659 
8, 638, 000 103, 748 
9, 710, 000 116, 400 
pe 1. 775, 000 22, 105 
Pennsylvania: 5, 002, 000 70, 270 
Rhode Island. 773, 000 9, 750 
> J 1,995, 000 46, 390 
798, 000 11, 200 
3, 968, 000 67, 200 
14, 381, 000 239, 679 
925, 000 11, 249 
567, 000 7, 220 
1, 099, 000 23, 050 
5, 359, 000 60, 481 
1, 782, 000 29, 703 
3, 212,000 40, 57: 
Wyommg. -2. <2... 386, 000 4, 508 
Total (81). $200, 000, 000 2, 880, 495 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, since Au- 
gust 1, 1956, when the President signed 
the bill which last increased the Federal 
participation in the State welfare pro- 
grams, the cost of living has increased 5.6 
percent, The cost of food in the same 
period has increased 6.8 percent, and the 
cost of medical care has gone up 6.7 per- 
cent. For those with fixed money income 
this represents a corresponding loss in 
purchasing power and consequently in 
their ability to buy even the bare neces- 
sities of life. The last increase from Fed- 
eral funds has been more than swallowed 
by the rise in living costs, Many of those 


who are needy are worse off than they 
were before. 

The last time the Federal matching 
formula was revised was in October 
1956. At that time additional Federal 
funds were provided to enable States 
to give added benefits to those receiving 
public welfare assistance. To have 
taken advantage of the 1956 amend- 
ments, States wquid have had to increase 
average monthly payments in the pro- 
grams to aid the needy aged, blind and 
disabled by at least $3. 

I have prepared two charts showing 
how the States have passed along the 
increased Federal funds to individual re- 
cipients within their States. One of the 
charts shows the average monthly pay- 
ments on a State-by-State basis in Sep- 
tember 1956, the month before the last 
change in the matching formula and in 
June 1957, by which time the States 
would have had an opportunity to take 
advantage of the more liberal formula. 
June 1957 is the last date when a com- 
parison is meaningful, since after that 
time the 1956 legislation relating to sep- 
arate matching of vendor payments be- 
came effective and greatly altered the 
amount of direct money payments. ‘The 
other chart groups the States according 
to the size of the change in average 
monthly payments per recipient between 
these two dates. 

As is apparent from these 2 tables 
32 States passed on the full benefits of 
the additional Federal money as direct 
payments. Twenty-eight of the States 
passed on the full benefits to the dis- 
abled. Most of the other States either 
passed along two-thirds or more of the 
additional Federal funds by increasing 
average payments, or else they increased 
the number within the State receiving 
aid with the result that the average pay- 
ment did not increase by the full amount 
of the increase of Federal funds. 

I ask unanimous consent that tables 3 
and 3a be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
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TABLE 3.—Public assistance: Average payments! including vendor payments for medical care, September 1956 and June 1957 


Old-age assistance Aid to the blind Ald to the permanently and Aid to dependent children 
totally disabled (recipients) 
State 
June | Change | Septem- | June Change | Septem-| June Change | Septem- Change 
1957 ber 1956 1957 ber 1956 1957 ber 1956 eg 
$59.56 | +$3.47 $61.99 $64.81 | -+$2.82 $60. 94 $63.18 | +$2,24 -+$1. 50 
43.95 | -+11.08 33. 94 38. 41 +4.47 34. 84 35. 90 -+1.06 . —0. 02 
55. 53 —.1 64. 97 . A EE Ry Sais MAN nano 26. 26. +0. 58 
35.71 +2. 46 39. 68 41.89 +2, 21 81. 83 31.84 -+0.01 3 3 —0.01 
74.85 +3. 90 88. 10 91. 80 j o 38. 2.85 
82. 36 —9. 33 66. 24 68.74 2.50 58. 81 59.78 +0. 97 29. 02 a 0.70 
88. 83 —2.34 99. 68 102. 36 2. 68 118. 20 116. 91 —1.29 44.62 > —1,34 
49. 32 i? 63. 89 70. 28 +6. 39 56. 59 62, 92 +6. 33 21.87 . 1-41.66 
56, 44 91 60.38 64.48 +4.10 61, 61 67. 53 5. 92 24. 72 . 11,85 
A 62, 30 5.13 49,42 54.00 +4. 58 48.14 53.40 5. 20 15. 53 . ＋. 93 
38. 43 42. 85 42 43. 60 48.11 +4. 51 42.42 46.99 57 20. 62 . 141.75 
55. 59 60. 43 8¹ 62. 97 67. 20 -+4.23 61,71 65. 41 3.70 35.46 3 2.00 
61. 64 67.34 5.70 68. 83 69. 55 ＋ 72 78. 81.15 | 12. 50 35. 40 36.03 1 4. 63 
51. 58 55. 81 23 63. 74 66. 38 +2. 64 — 25. 85 27.75 | 1 +1.90 
63. 94 68. 41 47 77.18 83. 34 16 — 31, 27 35. 60 33 
67.06 71.92 . 86 73. 43 80. 60 7.17 71.31 75.34 +4. 03 30. 90 33. 23 2.33 
35. 67 38. 65 2. 98 37.02 39.87 | 1-42.85 @) 38.78 C) 17. 60 19, 73 2.13 
60. 79 63. 03 2. 24 75,77 74.47 —1.30 46. 10 50. 26 . 16 18. 47 21,16 2, 69 
50. 21 53. 26 05 53. 85 57. 28 +3.43 58. 10 61. 54 3. 44 24. 32 26. 58 2, 26 
48. 23 50. 93 2.70 54.02 56. 65 Ss 56. 64 58. 45 1.81 23. 74 24. 55 re 
$4. 41 86.30 | 1! -+1.89 102. 55 104.64 | 1-42.09 105. 08 107. 88 2.80 40. 51 41.35 „84 
60.01 63. 51 Te 67.76 71.82 +4, 06 79. 96 83.30 +3. 34 33. 38 36. 58 Re 
70. 55 78.18 7. 63 84.22 95.48 | 411.20 57. 85 57. 63 1 ＋. 28 36. 61 39. 69 3. 08 
28. 89 28. 67 —. 22 38. 89 38. 93 i -4.04 24. 61 24. 60 1 —. 01 7.50 7. 53 14. 03 
49. 83 54. 55 72 60. 00 60. 00 0 52. 19 56. 89 70 19. 93 23, 38 ＋3. 45 
58.22 61.88 66 66. 20 68. 52 +2. 32 66. 12 69. 32 3.20 30. 08 32. 42 +2, 34 
52, 86 53.15 +. 29 65.19 65. 96 +.77 56.01 56.77 1+,76 27.00 26, 85 —. 15 
61.84 67. 13 ＋5. 29 74. 59 82. 10 c a ade Ledohina woe 25. 83 27.08 141.25 
04. 90 65. 95 ＋1. 05 67. 66 69. 84 2.18 88.70 88. 57 1—,13 35. 98 36, 82 ＋. 84 
74. 96 79.71 + 75 70. 16 77. 56 7. 40 86. 57 91. 13 56 36. 41 41.82 4115 
51. 42 52. 98 1. 56 54. 88 56, 28 ＋1. 40 52. 97 55.07 | 1-42.10 24. 59 25.69 141. 10 
85. 02 89. 02 +4.00 90, 98 95, 28 +4. 30 87. 46 90. 37 2. 91 38, 40 38. 63 1-4}. 23 
82, 37 35. 24 +2. 87 41.64 44.88 +3. 24 38. 24 39. 95 1.71 16, 23 17. 58 141.35 
73. 82 82. 49 +8. 67 65.77 63. 87 —1.90 81.99 90. 96 428 33. 53 35. 45 14-1, 92 
63. 35 64. 48 Ge 61. 75 67.13 5. 38 50.44 53. 39 2. 95 23. 41 24. 60 1.19 
64. 37 66. 74 2. 37 78. 31 81. 32 3.01 58. 82 74.66 | 415.84 24. 80 25.14 +. 34 
67. 90 78.75 | -+10.79 75. 59 83. 06 7.47 83. 87 92.52 8.65 37. 42 838. 17 14.75 
46.79 50. 48 3. 69 61. 37 62. 66 1. 29 55.67 59, 26 3. 59 28. 36 29. 67 1,31 
64. 92 69. 37 45 72.35 73. 53 ＋1. 18 77. 36 78.74 1. 38 32. 79 33.96 141,17 
33. 48 37.13 3.65 38.22 41. 86 +3. 64 31.85 34.77 2.92 12. 29 14.12 141.83 
45. 18 47. 35 2. 17 45.75 47. 83 ＋2. 08 46. 44 48.13 1,69 25. 16 25.65 5 40 
34. 29 35. 69 1. 40 40. 16 41.00 +. 84 39. 09 39. 78 1+. 69 17. 30 17. 78 48 
41, 86 44, 96 Ri? 10 45.81 49. 00 r 15. 91 17. 35 1 ＋1. 44 
60. 94 61.94 1.00 65. 55 70. 38 83 66.36 67. 26 +. 90 32.47 32.79 +. 32 
49. 69 50. 44 ＋ . 75 48.70 53. 46 76 50. 36 50. 05 1 —. 31 22.91 25. 96 Of 
31.33 34. 26 +2. 93 38.12 40, 78 2. 66 39. 07 42. 09 -+3.02 17.21 18.31 1.10 
81.09 94.15 | 413.00 93.32 116.78 | 423.40 96. 52 105. 13 8. 61 35. 37 42.49 7.12 
30.09 33. 36 +3.27 34.06 37.77 +3.71 33.16 37.03 3.87 21. 20 22. 89 1+1.69 
66. 56 71. 47 +4. 91 73. 31 80. 41 Ty 10 102. 87 107. 75 4.88 41.39 42.05 +. 66 
58. 55 61. 91 +3. 36 62. 52 65. 65 13 59, 99 63. 84 85 31.24 33. 54 ＋ 2.30 
58. 44 63. 77 5. 33 71.18 70. 56 . = 4 Ee 24.78 29.18 40 
43. 37 49. 42 05 52, 95 57. 45 +4. 50 53. 28 60. 00 +6.72 26.17 29. 25 08 
1 Average ents recipient can decrease or fail to increase the full amount amendments to recipients already on the rolls in September 1956, but spent the same 
possible un ee an amendment raising the Federal share for 2 reasons: (1) Because or a larger total amount from State and local funds in June 1957 compared with Sep- 
the States and localities decrease the amount of their total expenditures, thus replac- tember 1956 and aided a number of recipients, 
ing pisto and 5 funds — 5 gy additional 3 tome S; providos under the 2 No program for aid to permanently and totally disabled in September 1956, 
amendment; (2) Because recipient loads increase so 2 iste! Source: U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Securit: 
U. 8. * * „ * 
expenditure from State and focal funds represents a smaller amount dministrat! lle vision of Program Statistics and 


per t 
even with increased Federal funds. States footnoted are those falling under the 2d A og Bureau of Public Assistance, Di of 
— These States passed on less than the full possible increase under the 1956 Analysis, May 14, 1958. 


TABLE 8a—Public assistance: Distribution of States, by program, by size of change in average monthly payment per recipient,! 
3 : j September 1966 to June 1957 a 


. B.— ients the full i possible under the 1956 amendments, States would have had to Increase average monthly payments to recipients of OAA, 
r AB, and APTD by at least $3 and to ADO recipients by $2} 158 1 


Size of change in average Old-age assistance Aid to the E rors Pa ul and Aid to dependent children 
payment — recipient totally disabled 
or more of possible increase un- | 32 States: Alabama, Alask: 28 States: Alabama, California, 17 States; Alaska, California, Ha- 

a 1956 amendments: $2.95 or California, Delaware, Distri Delaware, District of Colum- * wali, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
more (OAA, AB, APTD) and | of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, bia, Florid Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
$1.95 or more (ADC). Hawaii, Idaho, Ilinois, Indi- Id Mi innesota, Mis- 

ana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, M ta, Ni M Jerse souri, Montana, New Jersey, 
„ Mie „ Minne- Vermont, on, and 

sota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- Wyoming. 

vada, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, South Caro- Virginia, 5 

North Dako on, Penn- Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wy- 

Sylvania, Rhode Island, W: West Virginia, oming. 

South Carol ‘Texas, Wash- 

ington, West Virginia, Wis- 

consin, and Wyoming. 

24 or more of possible increase under | 7 States: Arkansas, Louisiana, | 11 States: Arkansas, Colorado, | 5 States: Illinois,! Massachusetts,] 9 States: Delaware, District of 
1956 amendments: $2 to $2.94] Maryland, North Carolina, | Connecticut, Indiana, Ken-| New Mexico, Columbia,! G: Indiana, 
(OAA, AB, APTD) and $1.33 to Oklahoma, South Dakota, lan: South Carolina, North Carolina, North Da- 
$1.94 (ADC). and Virginia. Kota, South Carolina,! Texas,t 

and West Virginia.! 
á to 26 of possible Increase under 2 States: Massachusetts! and 3 States: Maryland, North Car- | 6 States: Nevada New Mexico, 

e amondtoents: $1.00 to 25 New Mexico ollna, i and South Dakota. i Ohio,! Pennsyivania,! Rhode 
(OAA, AB, APTD) and 81 to Island,! and Virginia. 


$1.32 (ADC). 
See footnote at end of table. 
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N. BA TO pads en to récipients the full inerenee possible a oe a 1956 amendments, States would have had to increase average monthly payments to recipients of OAA, 
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in average monthly payment per recipient, i 


AB, and APTD by at least $3 and to ADC recipients by $2] 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled x. 


Aid to dependent children 


8 6 States: Nebraska, New Ham 7 States: Illinois, Mississippi! | 8 States: Alabama, Arkansas, | 15 States: Arizon: Colorado, 
der 3. 15 $0.01 to shire, Ohio, Tennessee, Utah, Nebraska, New Mexico, Penn- Colorado, Minnesota,! Ne- Florida, Illinois, Maryland, 
$150" (OAL APTD) and| and Vermont. sylvania,’ Rhode Island, and | braska,! Rhode Island, Ten- | Massachusetts, Mississippi,! 
tor to $1 ADO. Tennessee. nessee,! and U tah. New Hampshire, New Volk, 1 
Oklahoma, Oregon. South 
1 Uta. and 

Deereases. „ 4 States: Arizona, Colorado, 5 States: Arizona, Alaska, Lou- | 4 States: Connecticut, Missis- 4 States: Alabam 
Missouri, and North Nan 


1 Average payments per recipient can ig eed or fail to Increase the full amount 
possible under an amendment raising the Federal share for 2 reasons: 

decrease the amount of their total expenditures 

bi pa yo yo = local funds with the additional Federal funds, provided 


(1) Because the Supena and localities 


under 


Connecticut, and Mississippi. 


Dakota, 


tes footno! 
— than the full 


of recipients, 


(2) Because recipient loads increase so that the same or a larger total expenditure 
from State and local funds represents à smaller amount per recipient even with in- 
creased Federal funds, 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have pre- 
pared another table which I am sure 
most Senators would like to have avail- 
able in the study of this proposal. This 
table, with the latest available figures, 
shows the number of persons in each 
State who are receiving old-age assist- 
ance payments under the public welfare 


In another 20 years almost all our aged 
persons over 65 will be entitled to receive 
old-age and survivors insurance or other 
retirement income amounting to at least 
$75 a month. This does not meet the 
present problem of the 15 million aged 
who are with us today. These people 
need help now, and a substantial num- 


sipp!, i Noy Hampsbire,! and 
ermont, 


tnoted are those falling under the second reason: These States 
possible increase under the 1956 amendments to recipien 
on the rolls in September 1956 but spent the same or a larger 
and local funds in June 1957 compared with September 1986 a and aided a large number 


Connecticut, and Nebraska, 


on 
already 
total amount from State 


ber of aged will continue to rely on this 
aid for many years. 
I ask unanimous consent to have table 
4 printed at this point in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


program and also those receiving pay- 
ments under the old-age and survivors 
insurance phase of the social-security 
program. The third column in this table 
shows the percentage of aged receiving 


TABLE 4.—Selected data on relative State per capita income, the aged population, and 
proportion of the aged receiving payments under programs "for old-age assistance, and 
old-age and survivors insurance, 1956 


neither old-age assistance nor old-age Per capita 
me as 
and survivors insurance payments in . ESR 
je average tion of aged Percent Percent of aged 

More than 39 percent of those over 65 per — a — eerie 8 aroa K a one resting 
in this country receive neither old-age for the 1956 rolls 185 688 
assistance nor old-age and survivors in- United (esti- 1 1956 or both 
surance. Further, according to a recent 5 1966 
census release, in 1956, 61 percent of ($1,940) 
those aged over 65 had reported income ——̃ —-04 2A— 
of less than $1,000, and, even more shock- United States 100 | 14, 701, 000 39.3 47.4 17.1 60.7 
ing, 18 percent of those over 65 had no Aube . 
income at all, and 17 percent had income Ane 1 ss 19 0 irs ii 27 i 
of less than $500. California. 125 | 1, 134,000 34.7 21. 24 2 os. 

Millions of aged must survive on their . — 2 15 "138, 000 88.7 42.2 35.1 1 
meager savings , emaciated by inflation, rel Neb a ¢ 22 25 : 
or whatever aid their children or rela- 122 66, 000 57.6 38.8 4.5 21 
tives are able to provide. In this, the 288 oe 5 — ag 
greatest and wealthiest country in the 82 55, 000 46.3 42.4 15.1 83.7 
world, I am sure that both great political 81 8 ee — 85 2 ee 
parties would want to join in reducing 85 307, 000 50.8 39.0 12.8 40.2 
the all-too-prevalent wretchedness and 868 — 5 oo a 35 
penury that oppress so many of our less u a a0 2 = 28 77 
fortunate elderly, blind, and disabled eel 8 e — 5 yd — oe 
citizens. 114 519, 000 31.9 58.0 16.7 68.1 
Ea 1954, sal percent of thos vér 65 5 Si 00 2 ais ik é 41 

this coun’ were receiving old-age 71, y 

and survivors iparanas, while in 1966, w 100 225 52 5 iat 2 5 
47.4 percent were rece g income from 8 4 x A 5 5 
the a, grag nt Bear 5 the its Bom A 3 mo 1 : 7 
same per e percentage of aged re- . ; 
ceiving old-age assistance dropped from 1B 1,406 00 3.0 8 “a 903 
18.7 percent to 17.1 percent. A broad- Se k 2 ae 
ened social-security program is reducing 1 25 ooo 21 41 117 41 
the number of public welfare cases. Yet — — O00 — eH 4272 948 
so long as social-security benefits are in 104] 1, 018 000 39.9 55.9 5.1 60.1 
many cases very low, we need a program we Litt oe 185 ace 2 5 
to supplement the income of these less 69 67, 000 54.4 32.7 15.3 45.6 
fortunate aged citizens as well as those Sl 238 ae 2 are 5 
who are not insured. FFC 84 63, 000 40.5 45.8 17.3 59.5 


ee ee, a a Oc cre 
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income, the aged population, and 


proportion of the aged receiving payments Ae programs for Old Age A AENA and 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 1956—Continued 


May 26 


and survivors insurance. It also shows 
the amount and the percentage of Fed- 
eral as well as State and local funds for 
the old-age assistance program, the State 
per capita expenditures for this program, 
and the average monthly payment un- 


Percent 

don” oE aged 5 Percent of aged der eee assistance and the old- 

an receiving of age receiving age and survivors insurance program. 

her A OAA OASI 
15 Onn nor bari 2 or OAA One fact which is apparent from this 
— 55 ye 1956 1956 or both table is that most of the States having 
a low per capita income have for many 
years derived most of their income from 
CN r.... byes emperors 2 It is in these States that 
42, 000 38.6 50.1 15.8 61.4 the fewest number of aged people are 
— ae = ee és? protected by old-age and surviors in- 
— 030 24 20 148 = 3 Farmers and farm laborers 
1 9 were not protected by social security 
* ** me witb % until 1955. Thus in these States a high 
a oe 4 = wy fo7 percentage of the aged draw old-age 
105, 000 59.3 22.2 40.7 4.7 assistance payments under State welfare 
2, 000 66.6 16.4 33.4 33.4 


Source: U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Division of Program Statistics and Analysis, May 9, 1958, 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it is in- 
structive to note that in February 1957 
about 22.2 percent of those on the old- 
age assistance rolls, or 555,345 persons, 
were also receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance payments. In February 1958 
this figure increased to 596,544 persons, 
or 24.2 percent of those on the old-age 


assistance rolls. This number will con- 
tinue to rise as more persons come under 
social security but have to have this 
income supplemented by old-age assist- 
ance. 

The last table I have prepared shows 
the actual numbers of individuals re- 
ceiving old-age assistance and old-age 


programs. The liberalized matching 
formula up to a $45 monthly payment 
will enable these States to provide in 
a more adequate fashion for this large 
number not covered by social security. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
table 5 printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 5.— Selected data on relative amount of State per capita income, the aged population, the number 4. aged ee payments under 
prance for Old-Age Assistance and Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, and payments for Old-Age Assistance and Old-Age Survivors 
nsurance benefits to aged persons, 1956 
Per capita 
aren Nectar | Aiea cofames | catnee [Potent State and|State and| State per | A A 
as per- umber umber 0 of age el an ani per verage ve 
cent of Population] of aged of aged ns |. persons pay- Federal local local capita OAA OASI 
average aged 65 persons persons receiving | receiving | ments | percent pay- percent | expendi- | monthly | old. 
State per capita] and above | receiving | receiving | OASI or neither oe TaS 63 OAA | ments | of OAA | tures for | payment t, 
come ecember OAS OAA OAA or | OASI nor pay- for OAA, pay- OAA, rre- | Decem- 
for 1956 (esti- | benefits, grants, both, OAA, (millions) — 4 1956 ments, 1956 ipient, | ber 1956 
United mate) December | December | Decem Decem 1956 | (millions)} 1956 1956 
States, 1 1956 1956 1956 7 
1050 
($1,040) 
100 | 14,701,000 | 6,974,738 | 2,510,157 | 8,908,445 | 5, 792, 555 $908, 2 5 $762.8 46 $9. 81 $55. 20 $63. 09 
63 234, 000 82, 871 102, 727 171, 990 62, 010 29.8 73 11.2 27 13. 10 34. 25 94. 
89 68, 000 29, 501 14, 104 39, 916 28, 5.6 60 3.8 40 8. 55.71 62. 61 
56 179, 000 59, 824 55, 421 110, 801 68, 199 16.1 73 5.9 27 12, 16 33, 81 51.40 
125 | 1, 134.000 582, 956 265, 442 740, 303, 498 108.8 47 123.4 53 17. 29 72. 55 63. 10 
96 138, 000 58, 221 48, 409 91, 494 46, 506 20.4 36 36. 1 64 35. 02 88. 50 61.19 
138 209, 000 125, 874 16, 086 136, 059 72, 941 7.0 40 10.6 60 7.90 89. 70 70. 01 
147 30, 000 16,611 1, 603 17, 910 12, 090 6 65 3 35 2.17 45.74 63. 35 
122 66, 000 25, 617 2, 984 27, 984 38, 016 11 59 8 41 2.23 53. 01 61. 24 
91 404, 000 210, 253 69, 243 259, 772 144, 228 25.6 65 14.0 35 10. 49 47.89 64.22 
72 260, 000 85, 721 98, 317 173, 420 86, 680 32.3 70 13.8 30 12. 43 39. 35 53. 84 
82 55, 000 23, 344 8, 316 29; 25, 465 3.2 56 25 44 9.07 56.71 58.03 
123 891, 000 431,714 88, 668 500, 742 390, 258 35. 1 53 31.1 47 7.02 61. 21 66, 33 
100 406, 000 206, 200 33, 621 450 172, 550 11.7 55. 9.5 45 4.82 51. 56 62.73 
85 307, 000 119, 598 39, 355 151, 044 155, 956 15.6 52 14.2 48 11.08 63.02 58. 70 
86 220, 000 85, 788 32, 983 112, 420 107, 580 13.1 49 13.9 51 12.80 67. 64 57. 86 
68 266, 000 101, 279 58, 425 152, 684 113, 316 17.5 72 6.9 28 8.00 30.45 56.73 
74 207, 000 68, 083 123, 077 162, 909 44, 091 49. 0 58 35. 4 42 28. 30 58. 25 55. 69 
86 98, 000 57, 523 11,770 65, 32.144 4.6 63 2.6 37 7.90 50. 76 58. 66 
108 193, 000 94.571 10.070 102, 869 90, 131 3.5 61 2.2 39 2.04 47. 27 61.72 
114 519, 000 301, 133 86, 479 353, 439 165, 561 34.1 40 81.3 60 17.75 82. 83 66. 35 
111 565, 000 300, 396 70, 036 351, 995 213, 005 26.7 54 22.9 46 6. 60 58. 81 68, 98 
90 323, 000 135, 163 50, 245 175, 389 147, 611 19.5 45 23.9 55 13.39 71. 21 60. 85 
50 171, 000 46, 037 75, 187 114, 228 56, 19.0 77 5.7 23 11. 63 28. 81 49.78 
96 452, 000 193, 266 127, 949 287, 924 164, 076 51.6 65 27.2 35 18.52 50. 98 60. 56 
96 62, 000 24, 707 8, 484 31, 124 30, 876 3.3 55 2.7 45 9.47 58.62 60. 58 
82 149, 000 56, 066 17, 252 70,030 78, 970 6.7 61 4.3 39 7.76 52. 69 57. 98 
124 13, 000 6, 865 2.501 8.104 4, 836 1.0 55 -9 45 7. 68 61. 30 62. 69 
93 62, 000 35, 951 5, 725 40, 114 21, 886 2.2 50 2.2 50 7.99 63. 55 61. 46 
126 474, 000 285, 119 19, 568 200, 568 174, 432 7.5 44 9.7 56 3.19 74.44 68. 95 
77 46, 000 14, 698 9, 272 23, 046 22,054 3.6 65 1.9 35 6.74 49. 54 56. 04 
123 | 1,464,000 827, 412 94, 337 893, 040 570, 960 37.3 38 59.6 62 5. 98 83. 94 65. 93 
67 276, 000 95, 458 51, 690 142, 416 133, 584 15.0 74 5.3 26 4.57 32. 83 55. 46 
70 54, 000 15, 043 , 960 21,816 32, 184 3.1 45 3.8 55 10. 53 72. 20 54. 23 
iu 815, 000 412, 151 96, 579 486, 555 328, 445 38.2 54 33.0 46 7.82 61.14 60.60 
80 226, 000 75, 521 637 153, 454 72, 546 38.3 52 35.1 48 32. 82 64.74 56. 53 
98 162, 000 91, 384 18, 126 103, 680 58, 320 7.1 47 8.1 53 8.84 68. 07 62. 55 
104 | 1,015, 000 566, 892 51, 907 610, 015 404, 985 18.9 62 11.3 38 2:76 47.52 66. 66 
104 80, 000 50, 783 7, 751 55, 760 24, 240 2.9 48 3.1 52 7. 29 63. 82 65. 26 
58 142, 000 44, 160 5584 79, 378 62, 622 11.8 73 4.3 27 6. 87 33.73 55. 04 
69 67, 000 21, 936 10, 248 30, 552 36, 448 3.8 67 1.8 33 8.07 45.04 55. 96 
68 269, 000 93, 685 59, 587 148, 219 120, 781 18.2 73 6.9 27 7.24 34. 28 53.82 
87 642, 000 221, 274 224, 190 411, 522 230, 478 77.9 69 35.8 31 12.73 42.51 56.35 
— — 84 63, 000 24, 256 9, 191 31, 535 21, 465 47 öt 31 46 8.31 60. 67 63. 16 
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ion, the number of aged A payments under 


ssistance and Old-Age Survivors 


Per capita 


income Number | Number 
as per- Number | Number of aged ofaged | Fed State and State and) State per | Average 
cent of Population] of aged of aged persons sons pay- Fede local local capita OAA 
average aged 65 rsons persons receiving | receiving ments pereent pay- Percent | expendi- | monthly 
State per capita) and above | receiving | receiving OASLor neither |forOAA,| of OAA | ments | of OAA | tures for | payment 
income | December OASI OAA OAAor | OASI nor 1956 pay- for OAA, pay- OAA, per re- 
for 1956 (esti- | benefits, grants, both, OAA, (millions)} ments, 1956 ments, 1956 cipient, 
United mate) December | December | December | December 1956 =| (millions); 1 1956 
5 1956 1956 1 1956 
($1,940) 
Vermont 85 42, 000 21, 030 6, 621 25, 788 16, 212 $2.5 67 $1.2 33 $10. 07 $49. 53 $58. 80 
VIrxInla 85 253, 000 106, 518 16, 362 121, 940 131, 054 4.5 73 1. 7 27 1.71 31.30 57.34 
Washington 104 248, 000 133, 272 55, 979 170, 376 77, 624 23.2 41 32.9 59 21. 02 82. 42 63. 61 
West Virginia. 75 160, 000 79, 606 22, 812 100, 960 59, 040 6.2 76 1.9 24 4.07 29. 63 61.72 
Wisconsin... = 06 368, 000 180, 288 40, 695 211, 232 156, 768 14.8 46 17.7 54 8. 65 66. 73 63. 50 
Wyoming 97 23, 000 9,842 3, 884 12, 568 10, 442 1.5 55 1,2 45 8.65 59.66 61. 20 
6 . — 6, 000 2, 504 1, 620 3, 666 334 7 5 -6 46 5.78 61. 15 61. 82 
Bail. ea. 28. 000 12. 880 1. 575 14, 196 13, 804 5 61 4 39 1.60 45.72 59.78 
Puerto Re. —2—z—f 105, 000 23, 200 42,785 735 62, 265 1.4 33 2.8 67 1. 84 7.96 41.34 
Virgin Islands. 2, 000 327 668 668 1, 332 1 46 1 54 6.34 18. 54 44. 69 


Source: U, S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau of Public Assistance, Division of Program Statistics Analysis, 


May 14, 1958. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has prepared a 
low-cost food plan which, according to 
their calculations, is the average diet of 
individuals in families with after-tax 
income of between $2,000 and $3,000. 
The monthly cost of this plan for a man 
over 55 years old is more than $27, In 
order to stay alive and healthy in the 
United States a man should spend at 
least $27 a month for food, yet the na- 
tional average monthly payment to the 
needy aged is barely twice this figure, 
and in 12 States the average monthly 
payment is not even $45. This does not 
provide sufficiently for a place to live, 
for clothes to wear, or for any of the 
comforts of life. 

The average citizen of our country is 
far better off than the average citizen 
under any other government, but it has 
been my observation that the least of 
those in our society are not provided for 
any better here than in Communist Rus- 
sia. That is a sad indictment of this 
great land of ours, but it appears to be 
true. 

In contrast to the niggardliness of our 
assistance to some of our citizens, in 
fiscal year 1957 we gave, in outright 
grants, not counting loans and other 
forms of assistance, an amount exceed- 
ing $17 per person to the people of Laos. 
If we can afford to do this to help people 
whom most of us have never even seen, 
we surely cannot seriously object to help- 
ing our own needy elderly, blind, and 
disabled citizens with a few extra dollars 
each month. 

There has been much talk recently in 
favor of a tax reduction as an anti- 
recession measure, the idea being to 
put more money in the hands of con- 
sumers so that their spending would 
stimulate our depressed economy. While 
the proposed amendment to the Federal 
matching formula for public assistance, 
which I offer on behalf of myself and 
28 other Senators, stands on its own 
merits as a simple matter of social and 
economic justice, it should be realized 
that these additional Federal funds 
going to the needy in our society would 
provide additional purchasing power 
that would enter the spending stream 


almost immediately. I do not rely upon 
this antirecession argument to sustain 
the amendment, but it is well to point 
out that the recipients of this aid will 
spend almost their every penny on the 
bare necessities of life. The $200 million 
the amendment would cost during the 
next year would be $200 million used to 
buy goods and services in the same year. 
Further, an income tax reduction would 
not benefit those who receive this aid, 
since they do not have sufficient income 
to be taxed. 

I urge all Senators to study this infor- 
mation, and I am sure they will become 
convinced of the necessity for this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I am a cosponsor of the amendment, 
which has been submitted today by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], to 
amend the Social Security Act so as to 
increase by approximately $5 a month 
the old-age assistance benefits, aid to the 
blind, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled in the United States. 

In supporting the amendment, I wish 
to pay tribute to the Long family—to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Loui- 
siana, RUSSELL B. Lonc; and to his late 
distinguished father, Huey P. Long—for 
what they have done for the elderly peo- 
ple of America. So far as I know, no 
other family in public life in America has 
so consistently, so long, so earnestly, and 
so effectively championed the needs of 
the disabled and the elderly who are un- 
able to earn a living and who, having 
grown up under an agrarian economy 
which afforded no such assistance, 
would not be able to subsist in the ab- 
sence of such payments. 

The amendment the junior Senator 
from Louisiana has submitted today is in 
keeping with the magnificent record 
made by both him and his distinguished 
father in the interest of the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, today the payments 
made to the elderly people of the Nation 
are tragically low. Not all who hunger 
and are cold and are almost unclad are 


found in foreign countries. The elderly 
people of the United States are the for- 
gotten people of our Nation. The 
amendment the junior Senator from 
Louisiana has submitted is a step in the 
right direction, and I am proud to join 
in sponsoring it. 

Mr, President, the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana will provide an es- 
timated additional $15 million a year of 
Federal funds for the needy old people, 
the blind, and the disabled in Texas. 

Under this proposal, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will contribute $24 of the first 
$30 a month for each person, and the 
State will pay the remainder. The Fed- 
eral Government will provide $10 of the 
next $15, and will match evenly an addi- 
tional $12.50 payment by the State, up to 
a maximum of $70 for any one person. 
At the present time the Federal Govern- 
ment participates only in the first $60 
which is paid by the States to each per- 
son who comes under these categories, 
Therefore, Mr. President, the amend- 
ment the Senator from Louisiana has 
submitted will aid the people who live in 
the States which have the lowest aver- 
age incomes, or, we might say, the poor- 
est States. 

Recently, the cost of food and medicine 
to the aged has risen again and again, 
but the payments they have received 
have become lower and lower, and the 
pangs of their hunger have grown 
sharper and sharper. 

Mr. President, of course I shall con- 
tinue to press strenuously for the enact- 
ment of my bill (S. 3685), which I intro- 
duced on April 24 of this year. It would 
provide approximately $25 million of 
Federal funds, each year, for the needy 
who live in Texas, and would increase by 
approximately $7 a month the payment 
to each person in this group. In addi- 
tion, my bill would stimulate very greatly 
the new medical-care program author- 
ized by the 1956 social-security amend- 
ments, and would be particularly helpful 
to the low-income States. 

Mr. President, I urge the passage and 
enactment of my bill; and I also join the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] in urging the adoption of his 
amendment as a measure which at this 
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time will provide aid which is very badly 
needed. I realize that his amendment 
is more likely of immediate enactment, 
and thus is more likely to provide imme- 
diate aid to the needy, starving old peo- 
ple who, throughout the Nation, are in 
pain and in hunger. They are to be 
found in rest homes in every city. Iwish 
every Member of Congress who is to vote 
on these measures could visit some of 
those rest homes and could see for him- 
self the conditions under which the 
elderly people of America live. 

Today we hear and read much about 

the needs of the hungry people in other 
countries; but I desire to point out that 
hungry people who are in great need are 
to be found here at home—in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Maryland; Virginia; Texas; 
Louisiana; New York; California; in 
fact, everywhere in the United States, for 
elderly persons who are in real need are 
to be found in every State of our Union. 
The time to aid them is now. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator from 
Texas for his complimentary remarks, 
and also for his support of the amend- 
ment I have submitted. 

As he knows, the amendment will re- 
sult in approximately $5 of additional in- 
come for more than 200,000 elderly per- 
sons in the State which he, in part, so 
ably represents in this body; further the 
amendment will benefit about 2,800,000 
persons throughout the Nation, who 
could be regarded as the most needy in 
the entire country. 

As the Senator from Texas has so well 
pointed out, if the United States is able 
to provide $1,800,000,000 as pay for the 
employees of the Federal Government 
alone—as should be done, certainly, in 
view of the present high cost of living— 
the additional provision now sought 
should be made for the needy in this 
great Nation, especially since we dislike 
to think of the United States as having 
any great degree of poverty at all. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from Louisiana. 

As he has pointed out, in my State 
there are approximately 200,000 per- 
sons—and probably there are 230,000— 
who at this time are in the category of 
needy persons. As he also knows, I am 
not personally content with the contri- 
bution my State is making in their be- 
half. I have made approximately 2,000 
speeches in my State in the past 6 years, 
in advocacy of increasing the support 
Texas gives to these people. I know 
such assistance is badly needed both in 
Texas and in many other States. 

The reason for the low payments 
which my State now makes to such per- 
sons is to be found in the fact that dur- 
ing the war, when the people of Texas 
were engaged in winning the war, either 
as member of the armed services or in 
support of them, some lobbyists in the 
State slipped over an amendment which 
limited the amount the State could de- 
vote to these persons. So today Texas 
is shackled by that amendment to its 
constitution. Iam confident that other- 
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wise Texas would long ago have in- 
creased the contributions to the needy. 

I congratulate the Senator from 
Louisiana for the contributions that are 
made to the aged and the needy in his 
State, which is among the leaders in this 
field; and I commend him for his lead- 
ership in bringing about that assistance 
to the people of his State who are in 
distress. 


TOWARD A DURABLE PEACE—IV. 
STRENGTHENING THE TRUCE IN 
THE FAR EAST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, to- 
day I shall complete a series of four ad- 
dresses to the Senate which I began on 
May 15. These remarks are directed to 
the broad question of reducing the pres- 
sures for conflict which, at several points 
in the world, push mankind perilously 
close to the disaster of war. I intend 
these remarks as an exploration of ways 
to provide greater security for this Na- 
tion and for all nations. In short, they 
are a search for a road to a more durable 
peace. 

In previous speeches, I have dealt with 
two pressure points of danger—in Europe 
and the Middle East. I have examined 
the realities in these regions, as I see 
them; and, in looking to an American 
initiative for peace, I have advanced ideas 
which, I believe, fit these realities. 

In my remarks today I turn to a third 
pressure point of danger—to the Far 
East. In the past, this region was a 
source of almost as much domestic polit- 
ical conflict as it still is of international 
conflict. But the years pass, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It will do no good now to return 
to the issues, the statements, and the 
charges of the past decade. Our respon- 
sibility is to consider situations as they 
are today and as they possibly may be 
tomorrow. 

A principal factor in consigning the 
recriminations of the past to history may 
well be that this administration, like its 
predecessor, has discovered that there 
are limits to what this country can do, 
short of war, to influence a situation in 
a region as vast and complex as the Far 
East. It may also have learned that there 
are times when it is in the best interest of 
the United States to do less, rather than 
more. This may explain, perhaps, why 
the earlier, dimly remembered policy of 
“waiting for the dust to settle” has been 
revived. Wrapped in an almost rigid 
official silence, it is this policy on the Far 
East which is being pursued by the 
administration today. 

Mr. President, I do not mention this 
matter to open old wounds, and I cer- 
tainly do not speak of it because I am 
an enemy of silence. I raise the point 
only because, if we are to move toward 
a more durable peace in the Far East, 
we must examine beneath the silence. 
We must determine whether the silence 
is due to the circumstances in that region 
or whether it is due to policies laid down 
by us. 

If the Far East were stable and peace- 
ful, that would explain this silence. If 
the interests of the United States in that 
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region were secure and flourishing under 
this policy of waiting for the dust to 
settle then nothing particular would be 
gained by stirring the dust. 

But if the silence is fabricated from 
the events of the past, if it is fabricated 
from the fear of political repercussion 
and reprisal, then that is another mat- 
ter. We must overcome this fear, if the 
Nation’s policies are in a box in the Far 
East and we do not know how to get out. 
If that is the case, it is time to break this 
strange and sterile silence. It is time to 
pry open the lid by putting to work the 
most powerful tool of freedom—the lever 
of free discussion. 

As I noted, Mr. President, the silence 
is understandable if there is stability and 
peace in the Far East and our interests 
in that region are well served by pres- 
ent policies. Can anyone contend, in 
all honesty, that that is actually the 
case? 

Leaving aside the obvious violence 
which prevails in Indonesia, where is 
the stability in the Far East? Where 
is the peace? I have said it before, and 
I say it again: What exists in the Far 
East is no peace at all; it is a truce, a 
tenuous truce. It is patched together 
largely by unenforceable cease-fire 
agreements with the Communists in 
Korea and Vietnam, and by a tacit cease- 
fire in the Formosa Straits. 

This truce is kept from falling apart 
by aid to other nations, which runs at 
the rate of well over a billion dollars a 
year—funds of the people of the United 
States—and by billions more of their 
funds in direct military expenditures, to 
keep tens of thousands of Americans in 
aninstant state of military readiness 
along the coast of Asia, from the 38th 
parallel in Korea to the southernmost 
tip of the continent. 

To be sure, it is better to spend money 
than lives. To be sure, it is better to 
have men ready to fight than fighting. 
But is it better, Mr. President, is it bet- 
ter to pretend that this desperate paste- 
and-patch truce is peace, rather than to 
work for peace? Is it better, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to suggest that this situation, which 
puts a premium on official optimism and 
public ignorance of developments in the 
Far East while it absorbs billions of dol- 
lars of public funds, year after year, to 
hold together a quivering truce, serves 
the interest of the people of the United 
States? 

The truth is, Mr. President, this truce, 
this tenuous truce, can collapse at any 
time, no matter what we spend, no mat- 
ter what we do to preserve it. No one 
can predict how it will collapse. What 
we can predict is that we shall either 
move from this unstable holding action 
toward a durable peace or, in a week, 
a month, a year, or a decade, this sit- 
uation will almost certainly burst in our 
faces. 

At this time, Mr. President, there are 
three principal fuses set and burning in 
the Far East. There is one in Korea; 
another in Vietnam; and a third in the 
Formosan area. These potential explo- 
sions are fueled from several sources. 
Certainly, they are supplied in part by 
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the ideological struggle between Commu- 
nist totalitarianism and freedom. Cer- 
tainly they are supplied by great power 
fears and interests which converge at 
these points—the interests of the Soviet 
Union, the United States, and China and, 
to an increasing extent, the interests of 
an emergent Japan. 

Apart from these interests, however, 
there is another source of potential mili- 
tary conflict, perhaps the most danger- 
ous in the Far East. That source, Mr. 
President, lies in the pressures arising 
from basic and still unsolved problems 
within the three areas. In Korea and 
Vietnam, it is the problem of unification 
and the achievement of full and self- 
supporting national independence. In 
Formosa, it is the pressure of the un- 
finished business of the Chinese Civil 
War and the pressure of the unsettled 
legal status of Formosa. 

The urge to unification and full inde- 
pendence in Vietnam and, perhaps even 
more, in Korea, is persistent and im- 
patient. It has existed among the peo- 
ples of these countries for a long time. 
This urge will continue to feed the pres- 
sure for war until there is some promise 
of progress toward its fulfillment. Un- 
less this beginning is made there will be 
no reasonable assurance of a durable 
peace in either Korea or Vietnam. 

Similarly, Mr. President, neither side 
in the Chinese Civil War has really ac- 
cepted, as a final settlement, the un- 
written cease fire in the Formosan 
Straits. This cease fire leaves 600 mil- 
lion people on the mainland under the 
control of Peking communism, and 10 
million on the island of Formosa under 
the control of the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment. Complicating this question, 
moreover, is the dangling legal status of 
Formosa. Is Formosa a province of 
China, as both Chinese groups claim, 
or is it something else? Until some way 
is found to deal peacefully with these 
questions there will be no reasonable as- 
surance of a durable peace in the Far 
East, regardless of what we spend to pre- 
serve the truce, regardless of the state 
of our own military alertness in that 
region. 

Each of these situations, Korea, Viet- 
nam, and Formosa, contains a danger 
of war, which is not now adequately con- 
trolled. That danger is the danger of 
an unpredictable, compulsive act, a mad 
resort to military action for unity in 
Korea and Vietnam, and for a final set- 
tlement of the Formosan issue. Should 
local military action break out at any of 
these points, it is almost inevitable that 
the great powers—enmeshed as they are, 
in the tensions of conflicting national 
interests and ideological fears—it is al- 
most inevitable that they will be drawn 
into the maelstrom. 

We may well ask ourselves: Who will 
gain if war is unleashed in the Far East? 
Certainly not the people of Korea or 
Vietnam. They have already seen the 
fruits of a pursuit of the goal of unifi- 
cation and full independence by war. 
They have seen it in mangled cities and 
in villages and in millions killed, in- 
jured, and made homeless. They have 
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seen it in the freezing death of war in 
the Korean mountains and in the rotting 
death of war in the jungles and rice 
fields of Indochina. 

Certainly, this country will not gain, 
nor will the Chinese people. We suf- 
fered tens of thousands of casualties in 
Korea; the Chinese many times more. 
Will the Russians gain? Yes; they 
might if they could stay clear of it. 
But because they escaped the bloody 
consequences of a Korean conflict once 
does not mean that they will escape 
unscathed again. 

Will freedom gain from a war of uni- 
fication in Korea or Vietnam? In- 
deed, will totalitarianism? ‘These words 
will echo with a hollow, meaningless 
sound, if they echo through the silent 
smoldering vestiges of a world in ruins. 

The fact is that neither national nor 
ideological gain can be expected by any- 
one from a renewal of conflict in the Far 
East. The fact is that a military solu- 
tion of the present problems of the Far 
East is no solution at all. Because it is 
not, however, does not preclude it from 
being attempted. On the contrary, un- 
less we begin to face the question of 
unification of Korea and Vietnam by 
peaceful means, unless a beginning is 
made in dealing with the Formosan 
question, a conflict is, as I have noted, 
very likely to come—not only to Kore- 
ans, Vietnamese, and Chinese, but to 
Americans, Russians, and Japanese as 
well. 

What we must ask ourselves, Mr. 
President, is whether there is some way 
in which this conflict can be prevented. 
Is there some way in which we can move 
away from the edge of the abyss toward 
greater stability in the Far East? Is 
there room for an American initiative 
for a more durable peace in the Far 
East? 

In seeking answers to these questions, 
let me deal first with the divided coun- 
tries of Korea and Vietnam. While the 
problem has unique characteristics in 
each country, in substance, it is the same 
in both. Korea and Vietnam have both 
emerged from a dependent colonial 
status since World War II. Both have 
moved part of the way toward a unified, 
self-supporting national existence. They 
are, however, as the Senate knows, still 
divided countries, with the northern 
halves held by Communist-oriented 
peoples and the southern halves gov- 
erned by non-Communist nationalists, 
closely associated with this nation. Each 
segment is still dependent on outside as- 
sistance for its survival. 

The differences run deep between the 
Communist and free sections of Korea 
and Vietnam. In one respect, however, 
there is a similarity in the words which 
emanate from north of the 38th parallel 
in Korea and south of it and from north 
and south of the 17th parallel in Vietnam. 
Koreans and Vietnamese Communists 
and nationalists alike, preach unifica- 
tion. Both preach full independence. 
The same theme echoes, too, from Mos- 
cow, Washington and even Peking. 

I am aware, Mr. President, that the 
Communists do not necessarily mean the 
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same thing as we do when they use the 
same words. It does not follow, however, 
that the Korean people, whether they 
are under Communist or nationalist con- 
trol, do not speak the same language. 
Nor does it follow that the Vietnamese 
people, regardless of who controls them, 
do not speak the same language. Ko- 
reans and Vietnamese both have a very 
good idea of what unity means and what 
full independence means. They want 
both, and any policy which seeks to build 
peace cannot ignore the fact that they 
want both. 

There have been attempts in the past 
to achieve peaceful unification in Korea 
and Vietnam, and they have failed. It 
does not follow, however, that we have 
exhausted the possibilities of peaceful 
solution. To contend that it is impos- 
sible to bring about unification by peace- 
ful means is to argue the inevitability of 
a war of unification, a war which as I 
have noted, in present circumstances, 
will probably engulf the world and will 
benefit no nation, least of all Korea and 
Vietnam. 

What other alternative exists to 
peaceful unification or a war of unifica- 
tion? The perpetuation of the present 
division of these two countries? The 
experience of history suggests that, even 
if desirable, this course is not likely to 
be possible. Even if it were possible it 
would, at best, mean only partial inde- 
pendence for the peoples of these di- 
vided countries. The different zones 
would continue to be, as they are now, 
dependent for assistance on other coun- 
tries. 

For the United States, that situation 
would involve an interminable subsidy 
of the free zones in Korea and Vietnam 
or, if we grew tired of that burden, a 
willingness to permit these regions to 
turn elsewhere for aid. We may well 
ask, to whom? To Japan? To Soviet 
Russia? To China? 

There is only one path, Mr. President, 
in these circumstances which seems to 
me to make sense in terms of the inter- 
est of the people of Korea and Viet- 
nam and in terms of the interests of the 
people of the United States. Let us do 
our best to hold the tenuous truce which 
we are now holding but let us at the 
same time pursue incessantly by peace- 
ful means, the unity and full independ- 
ence of Korea and Vietnam. I hope 
that this administration is not so dis- 
couraged by past failures to bring about 
this development that it is prepared to 
throw up its hands in futility. I hope 
that it is not resigned to taking the easy 
out of holding the present truce in per- 
petuity while the propaganda war and 
aid programs go on. That is no out 
at all. It is a costly exercise in sound 
and fury which produces little if any 
constructive results. 

If there is a way out in Korea and 
Vietnam, the first essential is to free 
ourselves from the entrapment of the 
misused and overused words of the 
propaganda war. I need hardly add 
that others need to do the same. The 
situation in Korea and Vietnam has 
been blamed by us on the Communists. 
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They have, in turn, attributed it to us. 
And each side within each country 
brands the other with the failure to 
achieve unity and full independence. 

The words have flown so thick and 
fast, in the past, Mr. President, that they 
may have blotted out the one possible 
road to peace in Korea and Vietnam. It 
seems to me that, in the eagerness for 
verbal recrimination, one source of the 
problem of division in these two coun- 
tries goes virtually unmentioned. Never- 
theless, it may be more significant than 
the conspiracies of the Russians, the ag- 
gressive arrogance of a Communist 
China, or the inertia of our own policies. 

I refer, Mr. President, to the fears and 
rivalries of the Korean and Vietnamese 
political leaders and parties on both 
sides of the dividing lines. These are not 
new fears and rivalries; their ancestry 
is traceable to the circumstances of the 
earliest unsuccessful uprisings, decades 
ago, against Japan in Korea and France 
in Vietnam. There is not the time to go 
into that history now but those who were 
involved in it, those who are still active 
in the political life of Korea and Viet- 
nam, both Communists and nationalists, 
will remember it well. Sufficient to say 
that in the years since the end of World 
War I, these fears have grown deeper, 
the rivalries more bitter, at least among 
the older leaders. 

The North Korean Communists may 
shout that only the presence of United 
Nations forces in the south stands in the 
way of peaceful unification, as they 
boast, at the same time, of the present 
Chinese Communist withdrawal beyond 
the Yalu; but they know better. The 
South Korean nationalists may point 
out that they are for free elections to 
unify the country, and that all thatstands 
in the way of peaceful unification is the 
refusal of the northern Communists to 
accept this impartial device; but they 
know better. A similar situation may 
prevail in reverse in Vietnam; and the 
leaders there, too, know better. They 
know that these and similar contentions, 
however effective in the war of words, 
will not bring unity and full independ- 
ence, in peace, any closer at this time. 

The truth, I believe, Mr. President, is 
that the political leadership on both sides 
in these divided countries is unprepared 
in present circumstances to accept any 
peaceful solution or even a means of 
peaceful solution which would endanger 
their dominant position, at least in the 
region in which it now prevails. And I 
may add, in present circumstances, who 
can blame them? 

For what is involved in Korea and Viet- 
nam is not a gentle game of politics in 
which the losers come back to win 
another day. What is involved is a life 
and death political struggle among those 
who wield or aspire to power. It is a 
struggle fought not only, or principally, 
with ballots but with bullets and the 
threat of bullets. The losers do not come 
back to try again. They are made to 
disappear via the concentration camps, 
the assassin, or the firing squad. 

In all realism, we must ask: Can an 
active nationalist walk the streets un- 
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molested in any city in Communist North 
Korea or Communist North Vietnam at 
this time? Equally, in all honesty, we 
must ask: Can an active Communist 
walk the streets in safety in any city in 
South Korea or South Vietnam at this 
time? The answer, of course, is that 
they cannot. Yet these are the principal 
political groupings which must live to- 
gether in a peaceful, unified Korea and 
Vietnam. 

Similarly, there are opposing military 
forces in the north and south zones 
of the two countries, hundreds of thou- 
sands of men responsive to different po- 
litical commands, to Communist and 
nationalist commands. These are men 
trained to use weapons and to kill their 
racial kin of different ideological outlook 
across the borders. How are these 
armies to be unified? Is this a prob- 
lem which can be solved peacefully 
in Korea by withdrawal of the Chi- 
nese forces or the United Nations 
command at this time? Indeed, is 
it a problem that can be solved peacefully 
by free elections at this time? To be 
sure, withdrawal of all foreign troops is 
a desirable goal in a unified, fully inde- 
pendent, and secure Korea and Vietnam. 
But what would withdrawal of foreign 
troops contribute at the present time to 
achieving this state of affairs? To be 
sure, a free election is a necessary device 
of responsible government but it cannot 
work miracles. What immediate rele- 
vance does it have when losers of free 
elections face death or other types of 
consignment to oblivion? 

I believe, Mr. President, that if we ex- 
amine the problems of unification of 
Korea and Vietnam with an ounce of 
objectivity, we are compelled to the con- 
clusion that neither the Communist sides 
nor the nationalist sides in these divided 
countries have yet put forward a pro- 
posal which would permit the divisions 
to be closed in peace. We are compelled 
to the conclusion that no proposal which 
assumes that the groundwork for unifi- 
cation already exists has validity in pres- 
ent circumstances. 

Yet, Mr. President, as I noted earlier 
in my remarks, the tenuous truce in Viet- 
nam and Korea may well give way to 
direct military action unless progress 
toward peaceful unity soon begins. I do 
not know whether a start in that direc- 
tion can be made at all. It seems to me, 
however, that if there is any prospect for 
one, it lies in the gradual breakdown 
of the rigid social, economic, and politi- 
cal separations which divide what is 1 
people into 2, along the 38th and 17th 
parallels in Korea and Vietnam, respec- 
tively. This gradual breakdown, more- 
over, must come before, rather than 
after, actual unification takes place. 

Both sides have long professed their 
desire for peaceful unification. Perhaps 
the time is approaching to put these 
professions to a test. Perhaps the time 
has come for the United States, as an 
initiative for peace, to advocate a gradual 
restoration, first, of social intercourse 
between the zones of the divided coun- 
tries. If intentions are, in truth, peace- 
ful, those who control the zones will per- 
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mit families and friends long separated 
to be reunited. If there is fear of es- 
pionage and subversion, then let the 
exchange across the parallels take place 
at first under the close supervision of 
the powers that be in each zone. The 
important point, however, is that they 
begin. 

It seems to me, too, that the time is 
ripe for this country to advocate to all 
Koreans and to all Vietnamese the grad- 
ual restoration of economic relations be- 
tween the zones. As it is now, the un- 
natural divisions make it virtually im- 
possible for either part of either country 
to become adequately self-supporting. 

I believe that these basic steps toward 
unity must be undertaken by Koreans 
and by Vietnamese, not by Chinese, 
Russians, or Americans, on their behalf. 
It is the Koreans and the Vietnamese, not 
outsiders, who will have to learn to live 
and to work together once again. If they 
can reestablish a groundwork of social 
and economic intercourse amongst them- 
selves, perhaps, in time, they will work 
out a common political structure for the 
whole of their respective countries. If 
they cannot find common ground in 
these simpler matters, however, it is 
pointless to contend that peaceful unifi- 
cation can occur in a single stroke, 
whether it be by the device of foreign 
troop withdrawal or, in truth, by the 
+ Nil aa of free elections at this 

me. 

While the primary impetus for prog- 
ress toward unification along the lines I 
have suggested obviously must come 
from the Koreans and Vietnamese them- 
selves, nevertheless, there is a role for the 
great powers whose interests and fears 
converge on Korea and Vietnam, If 
peace is sought in good faith, then these 
two small nations will cease to be made 
pawns in the word war of the great 
powers. On the contrary, they will be 
given every encouragement by both 
Sides to work out the complex problems 
of unification gradually and in peace. If 
and when these problems begin to yield 
to solution, it will be time to consider 
troop withdrawal, free elections, and 
5 5 anties of the security of these coun- 

ries. 

I know that the course I have been 
suggesting here offers no spectacular 
remedy for the problem of the division 
of Korea and Vietnam. It is, at best, a 
slow and difficult course and promises no 
certain success. Yet, I must ask, what 
is the alternative? As I see it, for the 
United States, the alternative is to con- 
tinue indefinitely as we are, to go on 
pouring millions upon millions of dol- 
lars a year into Vietnam and Korea 
merely to hold a situation of neither war 
nor peace, a situation which is very 
likely in any event to give way sooner or 
later to war. For the Russians and the 
Chinese the prospect is not much differ- 
ent, even though for them, I am sure, 
it is probably less costly. 

If there are sound reasons for not 
taking an initiative for peace along the 
lines I have suggested—and there may 
well be—by all means let us not take it. 
By the same token, however, let us lift 
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the curtain of silence on Far Eastern 
policy long enough to let the American 
people and the world hear those reasons. 
Let us not delude ourselves with the be- 
lief that what we now have is peace in 
Korea and Vietnam. And let us not de- 
lude ourselves with the belief that we 
are going to get peaceful unification and 
full independence in these countries by 
the policies we are now pursuing. 
THE FORMOSAN SITUATION 


I turn now, Mr. President, to the prob- 
lem of the Formosan situation, the third 
major threat to peace in the Far East. 
It is, perhaps, the most complex of all 
the problems of building a more durable 
peace which confronts this Nation at the 
present time. I am frank to admit, Mr. 
President, that I see little hope of its 
solution. Yet, the problem must be ex- 
plored if we mean to have peace. 

I believe the difficulty stems in part 
from the fact that oddly enough, the 
Chinese Communists and the Chinese 
Nationalists are in agreement on one 
point. Both regard Formosa as an 
integral part of China. As such, it be- 
comes inseparable from the unfinished 
business of the Chinese civil war. For 
the Communists, it is the one remaining 
area of China—aside from Hongkong 
and Macao—over which they have not 
yet extended their sway. For the Na- 
tionalists, it is the one free province re- 
maining in China; it isa base from which 
they hope eventually to liberate the 
mainland and the almost 600 million 
people now under Communist control. 

I cannot see how this Nation can ac- 
cept the doctrine that Formosa is a 
province of China at this time. It is 
true that the great majority of For- 
mosans are racially derived from China. 
It is true that the return of Formosa to 
China was foreseen in the Cairo declara- 
tion of 1943. These and similar facts 
tend to support the claims of the Chi- 
nese Communists and the Nationalists. 

It is also true, however, that for 50 
years the Formosan Chinese were cut off 
from the mainland and developed a 
different type of Chinese culture, heavily 
influenced by Japan and by indigenous 
factors. It is also true that the Cairo 
declaration presumed the existence of a 
unified and peaceful China to which For- 
mosa would be returned; and that China 
has not materialized. It is also true that 
the Japanese Peace Treaty did not pro- 
vide for the return of Formosa to China, 
although it did provide for the relin- 
quishment of Japanese sovereignty over 
the island. 

Mr. President, Iam not a lawyer. Ido 
not question the Chinese view—Commu- 
nist and Nationalist—of Formosa as a 
province of China on the basis of law al- 
though there is no reason to assume that 
it cannot be so questioned. I question it 
first, on the ground of elementary justice 
to the people of Formosa. They had 
nothing to do with the Chinese civil war, 
and I can see no justification in sub- 
jecting them to the bloodbath which 
mar still ensue as a result of that con- 

cu. 

I question the Chinese view, too, on the 
grounds of the security rights of the 
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United States with respect to Formosa. 
An aggression was staged against this 
Nation, in part, from that island; and I 
believe even the Communists are not so 
blinded by their propaganda as to deny 
that the sacrifices of Americans in World 
War II had something to do—to say the 
least—with the defeat of that aggression. 
If the Russians have a right to secure 
their border against a repetition of the 
invasion which they suffered in World 
War II, I presume we have a similar right 
to forestall a repetition of the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 

I think we have made it clear, but if 
necessary, let us make it clearer: We seek 
no territorial aggrandizement in For- 
mosa. What we do seek, what we have 
every right to seek, is reasonable assur- 
ance that it shall not again become a 
base of hostile action against us. We 
do not have that assurance if we accept 
the Chinese premise that Formosa is al- 
ready a part of China. 

I do not accept the Chinese premise, 
finally, Mr. President, because to concede 
that Formosa is a part of China is to 
concede that it may legitimately be 
fought over by Chinese Communists and 
Nationalists in pursuit of the unfinished 
civil war. In present circumstances to 
permit the extension of that war to the 
island would obviously constitute the 
gravest possible danger to world peace. 

I know that we cannot impose ac- 
ceptance of the principle of neutraliza- 
tion of Formosa on either the Chinese 
Communists or the Chinese Nationalists, 
We can only hope that in their own in- 
terests and in the interests of the world 
they will see its validity. Certainly the 
degree with which they do see it and act 
accordingly should affect our own poli- 
cies on the numerous other issues which 
arise in connection with our relations 
to China. 

Mr. President, I have not included in 
my remarks today any comment on de- 
velopments in Japan and the serious dif- 
ficulties in Indonesia. I have not 
overlooked these matters and, in omit- 
ting them, I do not mean to suggest that 
they lack relevance. If we are to move 
away from the abyss, however, it seems 
to me essential that we look first at the 
points of most imminent danger and 
concentrate our efforts on reducing this 
danger. It is at these points—Vietnam, 
Korea, and Formosa—that we shall 
either begin to build a durable peace or 
face, sooner or later, the virtual cer- 
tainty of war in the Far East. 

Mr. President, in the series of four 
statements which I have just concluded 
I have been trying to answer a question 
which has been on the minds of many 
people in this country and throughout 
the world for a long time. The question, 
Mr. President, is simply whether or not 
there is some way to get out of the drift 
toward war, and on to some road toward 
a greater stability in the world, so that 
there will be some room for a sensible 
American initiative for peace. 

In these statements, I have tried to 
isolate the principal points of danger 
in the international scene, as I see them, 
in Europe, the Middle East, and the Far 
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East. I have sought to analyze the 
sources of danger to peace at these 
points. I have examined the policies 
which we are pursuing in dealing with 
them. Throughout these addresses, I 
have suggested ideas which might point 
the way to an American initiative for 
peace, not to a peace at any price, but 
to a rational peace with which decent 
people in this country, in the Soviet 
Union, in all countries can live. 

Whether anything will come of these 
ideas, I do not know. The recent in- 
cidents in Latin America, the grave de- 
velopments in France and in Lebanon 
demand the immediate attention of 
those who are charged with responsi- 
bility for conducting the Nation’s for- 
eign policy. That is nothing new. It 
has been the pattern of our conduct of 
foreign policy for several years. As it 
is now, our policies, for the most part, 
do not shape events; they are shaped by 
events. We are forever in pursuit of the 
last step on the last car of a train that 
is always pulling away from us. We 
move from crisis to crisis in interna- 
tional relations. We cling to old policies, 
to old ways, in a kind of fearful or un- 
concerned or optimistic inertia until 
these policies are wrenched from their 
moorings by an international storm, in 
Latin America or the Middle East or 
somewhere else. Then there is a wild 
scuttling about, with vast wastes of 
energy and resources, in a desperate ef- 
fort to locate new moorings. 

One of the reasons for these remarks 
was the hope that we might begin, as 
we must at some point, to get on top of 
developments instead of trailing them. 
I hope occasionally that we may be able 
to anticipate them in time to deal with 
them constructively. 

I do not know, Mr. President, whether 
or not we shall find, in any circum- 
stances, the durable peace which this 
country requires, which the world re- 
quires. Peace depends on many nations, 
on many factors. I doubt, however, that 
we shall find it, even in the best of cir- 
cumstances, if we go on as we are, from 
crisis to crisis with crisis, remedies, and 
stopgap action. 

I believe there is a chance for a du- 
rable peace. I believe it lies in a con- 
tinuous and perceptive appraisal of the 
unfolding realities of international life 
and a determination to deal with these 
realities with initiative, with honesty, 
with courage, with soberness, and with 
adaptability. This responsibility ap- 
plies equally to the administration, the 
Congress, and the American people. 

We must not lose the chance to move 
toward a more durable peace, We must 
not lose it, Mr. President, not only be- 
cause peace is the deepest desire of the 
people of the United States and the 
world; we must not lose it because peace 
is the most urgent need of mankind. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I should like to say 
to the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana that I have had the opportunity of 
hearing every one of his four great 
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speeches and that I have been greatly 
informed by them. They have a sweep 
and an originality which is extremely 
helpful to me as a new Senator. I wish 
to thank the distinguished Senator from 
Montana from the bottom of my heart 
for making a contribution to my educa- 
tion. It is extremely useful and helpful 
to me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin. I hardly know what to 
say in return, because he has been a most 
faithful listener. He has presided over 
the Senate during all or most of the 
speeches I have made on the subject, and 
I am deeply appreciative of the kind 
words he has uttered on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iryield. 

Mr. MORSE. I, too, like the Senator 
from Wisconsin, have been the benefici- 
ary of the four speeches made by the 
distinguished Senator from Montana, 
either as a listener or as one who has 
read the parts of the four speeches which 
I missed when off the floor temporarily 
while the speeches were being delivered. 

As a colleague of the Senator from 
Montana on the Committee on Foreign 
Relations I wish to say that the Senator 
from Montana has done a very states- 
manlike job in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations in trying to impress upon us 
the points of view which form the broad 
outline and motif of these four speeches. 

In fact, in the deliberations of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations this 
year, in connection with the Mutual Se- 
curity Act and the writing up of that act, 
which we have just completed and voted 
to report to the Senate, I believe it would 
be a much better bill if more of the sug- 
gestions of the Senator from Montana 
were incorporated in it. 

I hope that when the bill is before the 
Senate for debate this week, he will not 
be too discouraged in regard to some of 
the setbacks in the committee, and I 
‘hope the entire Senate will be given an 
opportunity at least to consider some 
of the very able suggestions of the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

I shall later this afternoon, after I 
have had the privilege of hearing the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] 
speak on another subject, make a few 
brief remarks on the Social Security 
Act. However, before I turn to another 
subject matter, I should like to say, with 
regard to the speeches of the Senator 
from Montana, that this summer, in 
many summer school courses in univer- 
sities and colleges of America, there will 
be conducted courses on foreign affairs. 
I would that these four speeches of the 
Senator from Montana were printed in 
leaflet form and made available to the 
professors teaching these summer school 
courses, because if I had my way they 
would be on the so-called required read- 
ing list of each of these summer courses 
and would be the basis, at least, of sev- 
eral seminar discussions. I wish to 
commend the Senator from Montana for 
the contribution he has made to the 
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Senate in the form of these four 
speeches. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I am indebted to him for his kind 
remarks, 


PRESERVATION OF THE INDIANA 
DUNES AS A NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, some- 
time ago the Senate voted upon and 
passed a recreational resources review 
bill. The Senate presently has before it 
the wilderness bill. As a cosponsor of 
both these bills, I should like to remind 
the Senate that the purpose behind them 
both is to organize thoughtful forces and 
intelligent action, before it is too late, 
to salvage some of the fast-disappearing 
natural and wilderness areas of this 
country. 

The recreational resources review bill 
has yet to be acted upon by the House. 
The wilderness bill has not yet been con- 
sidered by either the Senate or the 
House. After these bills are passed and 
signed by the President, it will still be 
necessary, in both cases, to create a 
properly constituted group to do the 
work which must be done if the people 
of this country are not to wind up as 
inhabitants of an unrelieved industrial 
and commercial jungle. 

It will take time to do this work, and 
it will be time well spent. Our country 
will be the better for it and our depend- 
ents, generation after generation, will be 
eternally grateful. 

I am speaking today in behalf of a 
crisis which has developed and which 
cannot wait upon any long-term and 
well-organized effort to preserve natural 
areas or to protect the recreation rights 
of the people who live in highly popu- 
lated areas. 

Let me tell the Senate what has hap- 
pened: 

Forty years ago, when that great pub- 
lic-spirited citizen, Stephen T. Mather, 
created our national park system, he 
turned his attention immediately to 
those areas of the country which merited 
immediate protection. Yellowstone, of 
course, was one. Another which earned 
his unbounded enthusiasm, not only for 
its natural and scientific properties, but 
because it was squarely in the center 
of what everyone knew even then was 
destined to grow into one of the most 
densely populated areas in the Nation, 
was an area known as the Indiana 
Dunes. 

This unparalleled natural area oc- 
cupied 25 miles of uninterrupted Lake 
Michigan shoreline. Already in those 
early days it was a mecca for the people 
of the Chicago area, as well as of north- 
ern Indiana, who sought the comfort 
and refuge of natural surroundings. 
Already it had begun to attract pilgrims 
from all the Midwest. Stephen Mather, 
Horace Albright, and the great writer 
and artist, Earl H. Reed, and many 
others, set about to authorize the es- 
tablishment of the Indiana Dunes Na- 
tional Park. 
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But, alas, this was 1916, and before 
the campaign could come to fruition, 
we found ourselves in the First World 
War. This nation was in need of more 
and more industrial production, and the 
war-time leaders looked to the Calumet 
district to get it. In the interest of na- 
tional security, industry was expanded, 
and the expansions were expanded, 
until this area—a part of which I am 
proud to help to represent in the Sen- 
ate—became the industrial capital of 
the world. A large part of this war- 
time expansion crept, step by step, along 
the shore of Lake Michigan. Mile by 
mile, the great Indiana dunes were 
leveled off to make way for factory 
buildings and mills and roads and 
streets. Then came the real estate de- 
velopments and the home building, and 
more miles of this precious area were 
eliminated. 

Seeing this area disappear, foot by 
foot, mile by mile, an organization of 
citizens set about to salvage as much of 
it as possible. They succeeded in hav- 
ing a small section set aside as an In- 
diana State Park. They bought another 
area which they still hold in the public 
interest—a pitifully small section, but 
important. This was helpful, but the 
crisis was not over—not by a long shot. 
There are now only 334 miles left of the 
original 25 mile strip—and that is in 
serious jeopardy. Let me state what is 
left in this area today. 

First, we have a remarkable example 
of dunes, a shifting, moving, living 
landscape; a natural phenomenon 
which in itself holds much scientific in- 
terest, as well as beauty. We have, as a 
result of the glaciers many hundreds of 
years ago, a rare collection of southern 
flora which was deposited here and 
which can be found no further north; 
and northern flora which was deposited 
here and which can be found no further 
south; a mixed garden not duplicated 
anywhere in the world. We have one 
of the last remaining way stations for 
birds passing through the Midwest dur- 
ing migration; and more than 100 spe- 
cies of birds live and nest here. In ad- 
dition to all this, here is a site of rare 
historic significance. The dunes have 
been a “highway” of sorts throughout 
the history of this country. First, it was 
the highway of the Indians, whose foot 
and horse trails can still be traced. 

Walking at night through the paths 
of the dunes, I found, with my feet, traces 
of the footprints which the Indians cre- 
ated with their moccasins hundreds of 
years ago. Then it was a gateway for 
trappers and traders, for mission- 
aries and warriors. Marquette passed 
through in 1675 and died shortly after- 
ward near Ludington; La Salle came in 
1677, on his way to Montreal; Pontiac 
captured Little Fort, near Tremont in 
1754. In 1781 the Spanish took over; 
and in 1803 soldiers trod through on their 
way to build Fort Dearborn. 

Off to the west, a matter of 5 miles 
or so, Octave Chanute carried on his ex- 
perimental glider flight. Off to the 
southwest is the site of the trading post 
of Joseph Baillie, the first white settler 
in Indiana. 
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Down through history this area has 
attracted scientists of all sorts. Let me 
quote from just a few of them: 

In his report on the Proposed Sand 
Dunes National Park of Indiana, Stephen 
T. Mather, whose foresighted service was 
in the best tradition of the United States 
Department of the Interior, said: 

The sand dunes are admittedly wonderful, 
and they are inherently distinctive because 
they best illustrate the action of the wind on 
the sand accumulated from a great body of 
water. No national park or other Federal 
reservation offers this phenomenon for the 
pleasure and edification of the people and 
no national park is as accessible. 

My judgment is clear * * * that their 
characteristics entitle the major portion of 
their area to consideration as a national park. 


The noted geologist, Prof. T. C. Cham- 
berlin, in a plea to save the dunes for 
the people, explained this process in 
these moving words: 

“This earth of ours is a living, active organ- 
ism constantly reshaping itself * * * se- 
lecting and assorting its material. * * * 

The dunes are themselves a beautiful ex- 
pression of the selective and accumulative 
action of nature. * * * The material that is 
washed from the banks of the lake is exceed- 
ingly mixed material. But the waves at once 
begin a selective process. * * * The dirty 
material * * * is w. out and deposited 
in the deeper and quieter waters. The 
coarser material is left * * * along the 
shore and then the waves wash that up and 
down * * and at length * part is 
thrown up by the action of the waves and 
left to dry on the beach * * +. 

The strata of earth are derived from mixed 
material in this way and have been so derived 
for millions of years * * * But the dunes 
illustrate a cooperative aotion on the part of 
the wind. This * * * material is caught by 
the wind and drifted forward until it finds 
lodgment, and this lodgment illustrates the 
power of the wind, the turmoil to which the 
basal part of the atmosphere is subjected; 
and out of that come these beauties. 


The eminent botanist, Prof. Henry C. 
Cowles, arguing that the dunes be pre- 
served for the people, related that he had 
the pleasure of conducting a number of 
Europe's greatest scientists through the 
country. Time permitted them to see 
only three or four things. These, Pro- 
fessor Cowles reported, were what they 
chose: the Grand Canyon, Yosemite, 
Yellowstone Park, and the Indiana 
Dunes: 

There are few places on our continent 
where so many species of plants are found in 
so small a compass. Within a stone's 
throw of almost any spot one may find plants 
of the desert and plants of rich woodlands, 
plants of the pine woods, and plants of 
swamps, plants of oak woods and such plants 
of the prairies. Species of the most diverse 
natural regions are piled here together in 
such abundance as to make the region a nat- 
ural botanical preserve. * * * Here one may 
find the prickly pear cactus of the south- 
western desert hobnobbing with the berr- 
berry of the Arctic and alpine regions. * * * 

Nowhere perhaps in the entire world of 
plants does the struggle for life take on such 
dramatic and spectacular phases as in the 
Dunes. A dune in the early days of its ca- 
reer is a moving landscape, a place that is 
‘never twice alike; it is a body of sand which 
under the influence of wind moves indiffer- 
ently over swamp or town or forest. Perhaps 
nothing im all nature except a volcano with 
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its lava flow is to be compared with such a 
moving dune, 


What is the present status of this re- 
markable scientific area, the citadel of 
history, this mecca for recreation which 
sits squarely like a great oasis in the 
teeming industrial center of the United 
States? What has become of this 25 
miles of uninterrupted shoreline with 
such a significant past, for which the 
original park builders of the country had 
such high hopes? 

I will tell you, Mr. President, in a few 
words—too few—because it is a sad and 
simple story. 

We have an Indiana State park which 
rescued a scant 3 miles of shoreline. 
In addition, there remain about 334 
miles of unused shoreline, an area of 
unusual scientific and historic signifi- 
cance which is not, as yet, built up. 
Three and three-fourths miles of the 
original 25—that is all that is left. In 
the meantime, since 1916, the rest of the 
Lake Michigan shore from deep in In- 
diana to far beyond Chicago, factories 
and mills are piled one upon another. 
Three and three-fourths miles are left, 
and in the meantime, since 1916, hun- 
dreds of thousands of people have 
surged in, where 40 years ago, there were 
comparatively few. Three and three- 
fourths miles are still there; and in the 
meantime, the fishermen, swimmers, the 
boaters, the millions around the Great 
Calumet area—in Chicago, in Gary— 
have watched their play areas disappear, 
one by one. 

Unhappily, Iam not here today in a 
foresighted effort to ask for future pro- 
tection of this remaining 334 miles, in 
the sense that we here in the Senate 
were forehanded enough to pass the 
recreation-resources bill. I am here, in- 
stead, to make a last-ditch effort to pre- 
vent the imminent closing out forever 
of this last 334 miles of the 25-mile park. 
For plans are already being made, and 
bulldozers are already at work to turn 
this great historic and scientific site into 
slag piles, mills, wharves, noise, pave-’ 
ment and one more source of smoke and 
pollution. The fact is that these 334 
miles are now in the hands of two steel 
companies: Bethlehem Steel and Na- 
tional Steel. The Corps of Engineers 
has blueprinted a harbor to slash 
through the middle of this park. That 
would eliminate the historic trails, up- 
root the botanical and biological ex- 
hibit, close the way stations for migrat- 
ing birds, drive out the wildlife, drain 
the bogs, and eliminate for all time the 
moving, living, shifting landscape which 
for generations has been the source of 
inspiration to artists, writers, and just 
plain people. What is worse, the con- 
struction of mills on this site would 
reach around and irrevocably damage 
the State park, would pollute its waters 
and air, would surround it with a sym- 
bol of industrialization. would wall it 
with noise, would make it more like a 
neglected vacant lot in a city, than a 
protected, cared for, inspired play- 
ground. 

It may seem strange that I should 
come here from Illinois to plead with all 
my heart for the protection of a small 
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part of the sovereign State of Indiana, 
and perhaps I should apologize to the 
distinguished Senators from Indiana for 
my position. Yet I honestly feel that no 
apology is necessary, because the issues 
at stake are of the greatest national sig- 
nificance. Not only that, but the dunes 
have long been a prime recreation area 
for the people of Illinois, whom, of 
course, in part, I do represent. 

In this connection, I may say that 
this is one of the problems which in- 
dicates how difficult it-is to deal with 
such matters on State lines. The dunes 
lie geographically within the State of 
Indiana; but they are used chiefly by 
the 5 million people of Cook County, 
Ill. The difficulty is that the people of 
Indiana, who have done so well in estab- 
lishing the State park, believe they can- 
not spend more money to create addi- 
tional areas which would be patronized 
largely by the people of Illinois, whereas 
the city of Chicago and the State of 
Illinois believe that they cannot appro- 
priate money to be used for a park lo- 
cated in Indiana. Because of this situa- 
tion, it has been almost impossible for 
the States to take the necessary action. 
Therefore, this is a case in which it is 
appropriate for national action to be 
taken. It is because of that fact that 
I am asking that the dunes be made a 
national monument, and therefore I am 
introducing this bill. 

Finally, the problem of the dunes has 
already been a matter of widespread 
national interest. The present Director 
of the National Park Service has recom- 
mended strongly that the remaining 
area be protected. Only last month the 
Advisory Board on National Park, His- 
toric Sites, Buildings, and Monuments, 
of the Department of the Interior, ad- 
vised the Secretary of the Interior that 
steps should be taken to provide the 
protection which this area obviously 
merits. In addition, the matter has 
been taken in hand by the great con- 
servation organizations, such as the 
National Parks Association; the Garden 
Clubs of Indiana; the Save the Dunes 
Council; the Indiana Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; the National Wildlife 
Federation; the Wildlife Management 
Institute; the Wilderness Society; the 
Council of Conservationists, Inc.; the 
American Nature Association; the Amer- 
ican Planning and Civie Association, the 
Conservation Council; Nature Consery- 
ancy; and many others. Some of these 
groups have interested themselves for 
many years in an effort tc provide pro- 
tection for this fast-disappearing area, 
but it has been a frustrating battle. 
Now—and I mean now, today—we are on 
the threshold of decision. I hold in 
my hand a bill which, if it were to be- 
come law, would create a National Mon- 
ument of these last 4 miles of irreplace- 
able land, and would authorize the De- 
-partment of the Interior to buy this land 
back from the industrialists who hold 
it. Unless this is done, the bulldozers 
which already are at work in a part of 
this area, and which I saw in full-scale 
operation there only a few days ago, 
will soon be leveling all the dunes, over- 
turning all the growth, erasing all the 
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trails, obliterating all the history. This 
is a sad destiny for an area once planned 
for a great national park. 

I well know the decision is not an 
easy one. We need industrialization; 
we need jobs; we need more and more 
sources of income. Indiana has worked 
hard and long to attract industry. The 
two steel companies are to be com- 
mended for their wisdom in choosing 
the Calumet area for expansion, because 
this area has everything industry would 
want and need. But I cannot feel that 
when the boards of directors of these 
two companies realize fully the tragic 
costs and consequences of placing their 
plants in this park—this specific, pre- 
cious plot of ground—they will insist 
upon going through with their plan. 
Neither do I believe that the people of 
Indiana will feel that the Dunes afford 
the only opportunity for the building of 
these plants, when it is quite obvious 
that other nearby areas in Indiana itself 
would prove equally suitable in the long 
run, and would cost nothing in terms of 
our natural heritage. 

The Dunes are a symbol of the crisis 
that faces all America. It is as though 
we were standing on the last acre, and 
were faced with a decision as to how it 
should be used. In actuality, it is the 
last acre—the last acre of its kind. In 
essence, it foreshadows the time, not 
too far removed, when we shall, in all 
truth, be standing on the last unused, 
unprotected acre, and shall be wonder- 
ing which way to go. Have we the 
courage to place physical limits on the 
constant, relentless march of indus- 
trialization? 

With all humility, I ask for Senate 
support of the bill to create the Indiana 
Dunes National Monument. In intro- 
ducing the bill today, I am very proud 
that the distinguished junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] has con- 
sented to join in sponsoring it. 

I ask the Senate to support the bill 
in the name of the people of Indiana, to 
whom it should belong forever; in the 
name of the people of Illinois, who de- 
pend upon it; in the name of the people 
of the United States, who are growing 
ever more alert to their disappearing 
natural resources; and in the name of 
the people, the millions upon millions of 
people, who are yet to be born and who 
will not be able to live, grow, and be 
happy in a tight little world of factories, 
smoke, noise, and unrelieved pressure. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is to be commended 
for speaking today in keeping with the 
tradition and the spirit of the great con- 
servationists who have preceded him in 
the Senate. Today, we are hearing from 
the Senator from Illinois an up-to-date 
implementation of the conservation phi- 
losophy .of Gifford Pinchot, Teddy 
Roosevelt, Senator Norris, Senator La 
Follette, Senator Hiram Johnson, Sena- 
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tor MeNary, Senator Dill, Franklin 
Roosevelt, and Harry Truman, who have 
been among the great conservationists 
of the Nation. 

In effect, the Senator from Illinois is 
really pointing out, today, that the his- 
tory of the United States is not alone 
written in books, but that much of its 
history is chiseled in its great natural 
resources. 

Those of us who are dedicated to con- 
servation and those of us who recog- 
nize the relationship that natural re- 
sources and beauty bear to the culture 
and ideals of a people, recognize how 
sound the Senator from Illinois is in the 
last-minute plea he is making for the 
preservation of the great, historic area 
of the United States which is known as 
the Indiana Dunes. 

I should like to make a suggestion to 
the Senator from Illinois, because I be- 
lieve every Member of the Senate who 
is dedicated to the conservation ideals 
to which the Senator from Illinois has 
referred should have the privilege and 
honor of joining him in sponsoring the 
bill he has introduced. It is no surprise 
to me that my colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] is a 
cosponsor of the bill, in view of the fact, 
as I have said elsewhere, and repeat here 
today, he has really become known as 
“Mr, Conservationist” in the Senate, be- 
cause of the part he has played in the 
preservation of natural resources else- 
where in the Nation, and particularly in 
the great West. 

As a westerner and as a conservation- 
ist, I wish to say that I think the problem 
is immediate, as the Senator from Illi- 
nois has pointed out. I believe we should 
not only seek to solicit the support of our 
fellow conservationists in the Senate and 
in the House of Representatives, but I 
think a direct plea should be made to the 
administration, through the Secretary of 
the Interior, because I believe if the Sec- 
retary of the Interior had properly called 
to his attention the momentous im- 
portance of quick action on this matter, 
we might be able to elicit the support of 
the administration. 

I do not know how long the Senator 
from Illinois would permit his bill to 
remain at the desk, but I should like to 
suggest that it remain at the desk until 
tomorrow afternoon, because it usually 
takes that many hours for the Senate to 
become aware of a matter of this im- 
portance. 

I would consider it an honor to join 
with him as a cosponsor of the bill. I 
would be very much surprised if other 
conservationists in the Senate, such as 
the chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], and other 
Senators, would not like to add their 
names as cosponsors of the bill. I make 
that statement only as a suggestion. In 
any event, I should like to be a cosponsor. 
Speeches alone, important as they are, 
will not do the job. We have to make 
a record. But now, as individual Sena- 
tors, we have to make it clear to our asso- 
ciates in the Senate, particularly mem- 
bers of the Committee on Interior and 
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Insular Affairs, that we should like to 
have the earliest possible hearings, so 
the bill may be reported to the Senate, 
and, if we are to stop the bulldozers and 
steamshovels, action may be taken 
quickly. 

Once the attention of the Senate is 
called to the history of this great natural 
resource in Indiana, the people will say 
we must save it. 

We must pause long enough in the 
consideration of our materialistic prob- 
lems and in the consideration of our 
economic problems to recognize also that 
the culture of a people must be preserved 
and also that the historic symbolism of 
a nation must be preserved. In a real 
sense, the Indiana dunes are an impres- 
sive part of the great history of the 
Senator’s part of the country. 

He has performed a great service in 
making this plea. I want him to know 
Iam at his side. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. I feel reassured in hav- 
ing both Senators from Oregon join to- 
gether in assisting me in a common 
struggle. 

I think the suggestion of the senior 
Senator from Oregon is an excellent one. 
As a matter of fact, I had contemplated 
that action myself. 

Mr. President, I ask that the bill lie 
on the desk for 3 days, so that Senators 
who wish to become cosponsors may do 
50. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk as requested by the 
Senator from Illinois. 

The bill (S. 3898) to authorize the 
establishment of the Indiana Dunes Na- 
tional Monument, introduce by Mr. 
Doucias (for himself, Mr. NEUBERGER, 
and Mr. Morse) was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say that I 
have been in touch with the Secretary 
of the Interior on this matter. As I 
have mentioned, the Advisory Commit- 
tee on National Parks and Monuments 
adopted a few weeks ago, I think unani- 
mously a resolution stating that, in its 
judgment, this area should be protected. 

As I mentioned in my speech, virtually 
every conservation and out-of-door or- 
ganization in the country has endorsed 
the proposal. A petition asking that the 
area be made a national park or na- 
tional monument is being circulated 
throughout the Middle West, with the 
goal of obtaining from a quarter of a 
million to a million names. I feel a real 
movement is under way to have the 
area become a national park or monu- 
ment. 

I may mention that I, myself, have 
tramped through the area for 35 years. 
For some years I lived in the dunes 
during the summers. I think it is the 
most precious out-of-door resource 
that the Midwest has. 

We in the Midwest do not have the 
beautiful scenery of the Pacific coast in 
general. The State of Oregon is almost 
unique in its variety of almost desert, 
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or rolling steppes, in the eastern por- 
tion, marvelous mountains, the Willam- 
ette Valley, and the seacoast. We 
cannot expect to compete with Oregon, 
Washington, and California in the field 
of beauty as a whole, but the dunes is 
our unique possession, and I think it 
should be conserved. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield to 
the junior Senator from Oregon. 

Mr, NEUBERGER. I desire to asso- 
ciate myself with the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon in support of the 
bill introduced today by the able Senator 
from Illinois. 

I know I also speak for my colleague 
from Oregon when I say we are particu- 
larly grateful for the kind words the 
Senator from Illinois has spoken about 
Oregon scenery, because I realize these 
are not vicarious compliments. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has tramped over a 
substantial portion of Oregon and is 
familiar with it. 

I had the privilege of presiding over 
the Senate during the greater part of the 
address of the Senator from Illinois in 
introducing the bill to protect as a na- 
tional park the Indiana dunes, which 
are such a great recreational area for 
many persons who live in the vicinity of 
Chicago, in his own State. 

I detected a note of apology that the 
Senator from Illinois does not come from 
the State of Indiana, where the dunes 
are located. 

I wish to emphasize to him that he is 
proceeding in the best American tradi- 
tion in his advocacy of the protection of 
the dunes. Not long ago I reread for 
the third or fourth time the great auto- 
biography of Gifford Pinchot. As I re- 
call, the title is “Breaking New Ground.” 
In this book, which details his career in 
the protection of our natural resources, 
Pinchot points out the rather surprising 
fact that the great national forests and 
great national parks in the vast Western 
States were set aside, not through the 
advocacies and efforts of Senators from 
Western States, but by the championing 
of those who lived thousands of miles 
away from these scenic areas. 

That frequently has been the case in 
this country for one particular reason: 
Quite often Senators or Representatives 
in the House of Representatives from a 
particular region are very often, and 
through no fault of their own, under 
heavy pressure from local economic in- 
terests who want to exploit those areas. 
They want to cut down all the timber. 
They want to graze off all the grass. 
They want to mine all the minerals, 
They want to pollute all the water. They 
want to use, as has been mentioned by 
the Senator from Illinois, bulldozers and 
construction equipment to create high- 
ways and subdivisions. Therefore, it is 
because Senators and Representatives 
are under local pressure that it some- 
times becomes the duty of those from 
distant places to secure legislation to pro- 
tect those areas, whether it be a great 
mountain upland in the West, or a scenic 
strip along the Great Lakes in the Mid- 
dle West, for future generations. 
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I think the Senator from Illinois is 
speaking not only for his own State, 
whose people migrate to the dunes, but 
also for the people of Indiana, for this 
further reason: that on nearly every oc- 
casion when a national park or national 
monument has been established, the vast 
influx of tourists has greatly assisted the 
local area economically, as persons come 
into the area by the millions and use 
motels, hotels, fuel for their automo- 
biles, buy trinkets and clothing, attend 
moving-picture theaters and plays, and 
avail themselves of all types of recrea- 
tion and entertainment. 

In addition, I think the Senator from 
Ilinois will remember that only a few 
years ago, although neither he nor I 
comes from Utah or Colorado, we were 
active in trying to protect the great Dino- 
saur National Monument. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Which we succeeded 
in doing. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Which we suc- 
ceeded in doing. We were attempting to 
protect it by opposing the building of a 
dam at Echo Park. 

There have been other occasions when 
the Senator from Illinois, the senior 
Senator from Oregon, the junior Senator 
from Minnesota, and I have banded to- 
gether to protect the great Clearwater 
River watershed in Idaho from invasion 
by dams which would threaten the mi- 
gratory fish runs and elk herds. 

These things have happened in the 
past, and they will happen again. I will 
say to the Senator from Illinois, this is 
the first time I have ever lived in the 
Eastern States. I am becoming increas- 
ingly mindful of the fact that there are 
few areas in these States where people 
can have genuine recreation in the out- 
doors. Only a week ago I went on the 
annual hike, under the auspices of Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas, on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal. I will add paren- 
thetically, with some pride, I finished 
the 17-mile hike on my feet. I want the 
Senator from Illinois and my colleague 
from Oregon to know that. 

I was impressed by the wisdom of Jus- 
tice Douglas when he urged that this 
historic towpath, which dates from the 
era of George Washington, be set aside 
as a national park, so that people in 
the vicinity of our National Capital can 
see some of the original part of the Po- 
tomac Valley as it once was, before it 
1 paved, desecrated, and exploited for all 

me. 

In conclusion, let me say that I agree 
thoroughly with the senior Senator from 
Oregon that we ought to make every ef- 
fort to have hearings held at an early 
date, since once these great realms of 
nature are desecrated an irreversible 
process has been set in force. One never 
can restore them to their natural state. 

I am sure that if the bill lies on the 
desk, as the senior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] has suggested, there will 
be many cosponsors. I assure the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, as a member of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, and further as a member of 
the Subcommittee on Public Lands, un- 
der the able chairmanship of the Sena- 
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tor from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], I 
pledge to the Senator I shall do every- 
thing within my own limited efforts and 
3 to bring about passage of the 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I deeply appreciate 
the comments of the junior Senator 
from Oregon. I wish to thank him for 
his comments. 

One of the things which endears both 
the senior Senator from Oregon and the 
junior Senator from Oregon to many of 
us is the fact that though they come 
from the great northwestern area and 
are undoubtedly subjected to many of 
the pressures described by the Senator 
from Oregon, I have never seen them 
yield to the pressures. They have con- 
sistently struggled to preserve in perpe- 
tuity the great natural areas of the West 
and of the country as a whole for the 
people of the Nation. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I want to tell the 
Senator from Illinois I think one reason 
we do this—and I feel certain the senior 
Senator from Oregon will agree with 
me—is that we are fortunate enough in 
Oregon to have wonderful conservation 
and outdoor organizations, which are 
led by outstanding people. These or- 
ganizations have members who under- 
stand the importance of safeguarding 
our limited stores and supply of natural 
resources, and they give us great 
strength and encouragement through 
their effective counsel and advice. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No legislative body 
can rise higher than the people who send 
their representatives to it. 

I may say, in connection with the re- 
marks of the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon, that when I was a young man I was 
an assistant to, and a friend of, Gifford 
Pinchot, and I worked with him closely 
when he was Governor of Pennsylvania. 
It was a great experience. I learned 
much about conservation from Mr. Pin- 
chot, and from Mrs. Pinchot, I may say, 
and what I learned has lasted all my 
life. It has been a source of great spir- 
itual reinforcement to me. 

Furthermore, as a boy I grew up in the 
Maine woods, and, therefore, the joy of 
the forest primeval has always been very 
real and very strong. 

I thank both of my colleagues. I know 
the senior Senator from Oregon has been 
waiting for some time to deliver his 
speech. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 
turn to the two subjects I intend to dis- 
cuss briefly today I desire to say to my 
friend, the Senator from Illinois, that I 
have learned something new about him 
today. The Senator from Illinois is one 
of the richest men in the Senate in back- 
ground. I do not know how I missed it, 
but this is the first time I knew of the 
Senator’s early association with the great 
conservationist of our history, Gifford 
Pinchot. I think this experience explains 
a great deal, because each of us has been 
influenced to a large extent in his life by 
inspirational men and women. I think 
now I understand a little bit better the 
great record of the Senator from Illinois 
in the whole field of natural resources 
and conservation. Since the Senator has 
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can well understand the fountain from 


which he has been drinking all these 
years with respect to the Nation's natural 
resources and their preservation. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
discuss in a few moments the problem of 
safety on the railroads of the country. 
Before I do so, however, I should like to 
make a brief comment on certain facets 
of foreign policy as they will be involved 
in the consideration of the mutual secu- 
rity bill, which will come before the Sen- 
ate later this week. The Senator from 
Montana IMr. MAnsrietp] discussed 
some phases of the problem earlier this 
afternoon. 

I do not know whether from a parlia- 
mentary standpoint the request I shall 
make is necessary, but in order to make 
certain there is full protection of my 
interests, I wish to announce that I have 
permission to file later this afternoon my 
individual views with regard to the mu- 
tual security bill, which is to come before 
the Senate for consideration. It is my 
understanding that my individual views 
will be printed along with and as a part 
of the majority report. 

In order to make certain that is true, 
Mr. President, if it is necessary, I now 
ask unanimous consent that my minority 
views be received by the Senate and be 
printed as a part of the report of the 
majority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
not going to outline my individual views 
with respect to the Mutual Security Act, 
other than to say I voted to report the 
mutual security bill to the Senate. Be- 
cause of the courteous consideration I 
received from all members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations with re- 
spect to some of the modifications which 
I think the bill should contain, I thought 
it was appropriate for me to join in re- 
porting the bill to the Senate. I made 
very clear in the committee that I would 
undoubtedly, in respect to some features 
of the bill, offer some amendments 
while the bill was under consideration 
by the Senate. 

I believe, as I said earlier this after- 
noon, that is the position also taken 
by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone]. I think it will be found that 
other members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations will take the same po- 
sition, 

I am making this statement today 
because it would be a great mistake, let 
me say for the benefit of members of 
the press gallery, if they were to give 
the impression to the American people 
that the mutual security bill comes to 
the floor of the Senate with the unani- 
mous approval of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate. The so- 
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called overwhelming vote in favor of re- 
porting it does not mean that the same 
vote supports each section of the bill. 

My position, as my individual views 
will show when they are printed, is that 
the committee should have gone further 
this year in trying to implement the 
recommendations of the special task 
committees which were appointed some 
2 years ago to study the foreign aid 
program of the United States. 

Those task force committees were se- 
lected from such great impartial insti- 
tutions as the University of Chicago, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Columbia University, Princeton Uni- 
versity, the Brookings Institution, and 
several private research agencies, We 
spent, in round figures, $240,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money to have those reports 
made. 

It is interesting to note that the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate; 
sitting in the position of a special com- 
mittee, unanimously endorsed the sum- 
mary reports of the special task com- 
mittees, including their recommenda- 
tions. Yet, functioning as the Foreign 
Relations Committee, it.once again—as 
it did last year—brings to the floor of 
the Senate a mutual security bill which 
fails to implement some of the major 
recommendations of our task commit- 
tees. 

As I point out in my individual views 
which will be filed along with the com- 
mittee report, I recognize that time is 
required to make progress. In all fair- 
ness, I must say that we are making 
some progress in the Foreign Relations 
Committee in respect to approaching 
some of the recommendations of the 
task committees. I suppose my differ- 
ence with some of my colleagues is 
that I believe in moving a little faster. 
I do not believe we have much time 
available to us to repair some of the 
crevices which are developing in the 
structure of American foreign policy. 

The four able speeches—I prefer to 
call them sound academic lectures—of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] in recent days in the Senate docu- 
ment my case in connection with the 
observation I have just made. Great 
crevices are developing. That is why I 
feel that in the mutual-security bill this 
year we ought to have moved a little 
faster than I think we have moved. 

For example, I feel that we should 
have done a better job in changing the 
ratio of grants to loans. I am omitting 
any discussion of special-assistance 
grants, and so forth. I speak of only 
so-called economic aid and military aid. 
I think the figures will show that the 
ratio is somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 65 pereent grants and 15 percent 
loans, with the remaining portion of the 
100 percent made up by special budgetary 
items which cannot very well be fitted 
into either category—either military and 
economic grants, or loans, 

If I were asked to answer the question, 
“What ratio would you support?” I 
should say that I think we should do a 
better job of trying to reverse the present 
ratio, so as to arrive at a ratio of some- 
where in the neighborhood of 75 percent 
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loans and 25 percent grants, as I say in 
my individual views. Until we do it, un- 
til we do a better job of adopting a 
foreign-aid program based on an in- 
crease in the percentage of loans for 
wealth-creating projects in the countries 
of the world where millions of people 
must be won over to the side of freedom, 
I think we shall continue to fall behind 
Russia in the great struggle of the next 
century between freedom and totali- 
tarianism. 

If there is anything I feel needs stress- 
ing—and I shall mention it again today, 
and shall probably mention it repeti- 
tively in the debate about to take place 
in the Senate on the bill which is to 
come before us—it is not the threat of 
Russian military power, because I think 
we can keep that balanced. Surely 
there is danger; but when we talk about 
comparable dangers, the greatest danger 
which I see is not the danger of an ag- 
gressive course of action by Russia, but 
the danger of economic penetration by 
Russia in the areas of the world where 
the fight for freedom must be won. 

That is the great danger of the next 
century. That is why I, as a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate, am so constantly emphasiz- 
ing the point that we had better take a 
long look at what we are doing, under 
a program which last year, according to 
the statistics, was somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 85-percent grants and 
15-percent loans; and we called it for- 
eign aid. 

We must, think in terms of exporting 
the greatest weapon we have against 
Russian communism, and that is the 
weapon. of capitalism, which, according 
to my definition, is naught but an eco- 
nomic system. which maintains the 
economic freedom of choice for the in- 
dividual, That is what capitalism means 
to me. 

If we are to win the hearts and minds 
of men and women in the underdevel- 
oped areas of the world over to the side 
of freedom, we must give them the ex- 
perience of enjoying economic freedom 
of choice, because without economic free- 
dom of choice; there can be no political 
freedom of choice for the individual. 

That is why I believe it is so impor- 
tant that we do a greater job and a bet- 
ter job of capitalistic investment by way 
of loans, project by project, in foreign 
countries, which will help to improve the 
economic lot of the people of those 
countries. 

Thus, as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on South American Relations of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Iam found deploring, as I have done for 
the past 4 years, as the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Rx ORD will show, our support of grants 
to dictators in South American coun- 
tries rather than investing by way of 
loans in specific projects, which would 
benefit the people of South American 
countries. 

Thus, in my individual views, which 
are being filed this afternoon, I once 
again deplore a military-aid program of 
the United States for the benefit of dic- 
tators in South America such as Batista, 
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Trujillo, and others, who deny freedom 
to the people of South American coun- 
tries. 


We cannot sell to the people in under- 
developed countries of the world the idea 
that we are the bastion of freedom so 
far as foreign policy is concerned unless 
we practice that doctrine in our foreign 
policy. 

Of course I do not accept the testi- 
mony of the Secretary of Defense be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, when he talked about a military 
aid program to some countries in South 
America in connection with internal se- 
curity, and then find our State Depart- 
ment taking the position that we must 
not follow the course of intervention 
when it is suggested, for example, that 
we use the prestige of our country in the 
United Nations to try to get the United 
Nations to bring its prestige and per- 
suasion to bear upon both sides for the 
supervision by the United Nations of 
elections in Cuba. It is no answer to me 
on the part of the Secretary of State 
to say that that would be intervention, 
and then to listen to the Secretary of 
Defense talk about military aid to some 
South American countries in terms of 
helping them maintain internal security. 
I ask myself the question: What kind of 
internal security? What kind of inter- 
nal security in Cuba, supported in no 
small measure by American arms? 
What kind of internal security in the 
Dominican Republic, supported in no 
small part by American arms? Not an 
internal security that promotes freedom. 

What is the matter with us? Too 
frequently we American are not suffi- 
ciently self-critical and self-evaluating 
and self-appraising. So we find our- 
selves charged with talking about free- 
dom and at the same time supporting 
totalitarianism in Cuba and in the Do- 
minican Republic, and not so long ago 
in. Paraguay, and not so long ago in 
Venezuela. Oh would—and sometimes 
it may be released—that we could have 
the full text of the testimony of the 
Under Secretary of State, Mr. Robert 
Murphy, before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations the other day, when he 
was examined by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] and the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] in regard 
to a medal of merit which in 1954 the 
Government of the United States be- 
stowed on Jiminez, of Venezuela, a com- 
plete dictator. Would that the Ameri- 
can people could know of the reasons 
given by the Under Secretary of State 
for the bestowal of that medal of merit. 
Then there could be a better under- 
standing of why the senior Senator from 
Oregon has constantly raised his voice 
for lifting the veil of security which is 
used as an alibi for denying to the 
American people information concern- 
ing the reasons for a good deal of our 
foreign policy action. I believe the 
American people are entitled to know, 
so that they can more fully appraise 
American foreign policy. 

The reason I mention it is that I 
want at least the press to know that in 
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them as an opponent of a foreign aid 
program, which is the last point I wish 
to mention on this subject. I say that 
because what happens to some of us in 
the Senate in regard to misrepresenta- 
tions in the press concerning our posi- 
tion on foreign aid is that if a Senator 
takes a position in favor of improving 
the foreign aid program, he is repre- 
sented in the press as being against for- 
eign aid, apparently on the basis of the 
assumption that the only sound foreign 
aid program is the foreign aid program 
of President Dwight D. Eisenhower. I 
do not accept that assumption. To the 
contrary, I believe that much of the for- 
eign aid program of the President of 
the United States is not sound and 
ought to be modified in the interest of 
a good foreign aid program. That is 
why from time to time I have been crit- 
ical of some of the foreign aid propo- 
sals of the President and of the Secre- 
tary of State. 

I do not yield to the President and I 
do not yield to any Member of the Sen- 
ate in supporting a sound foreign aid 
program. But I do insist on applying 
this test to any specific foreign aid pro- 
gram: Will this specific proposal pro- 
mote freedom in the world—because 
that is the struggle of the next 100 
years—or will this specific proposal of the 
President further strengthen totalitar- 
ianism around the world? 

I believe that anyone who will analyze 
my position on foreign aid, as a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate, will find that that repre- 
sents in the main my differences with 
the committee. As a proponent of for- 
eign aid, I shall continue to urge upon 
the people of the United States that we 
measure the quality of foreign aid we 
recommend to the people of the United 
States from the standpoint of whether 
it will promote freedom or whether it 
will strengthen totalitarian forces in the 
world in repressing freedom. 

As I close these remarks and turn to 
a brief reference to the French situation, 
I wish to point out that we have a job 
to do in Asia and Africa and South Amer- 
ica in behalf of freedom. We will have 
to demonstrate our willingness to sup- 
port a foreign-aid program which will 
result in strengthening the economic pro- 
ductive power of the people of other 
countries, and will not result in strength- 
ening the dictatorial power of some dic- 
tators in some foreign countries who now 
repress the economic well-being of their 
people. Dictators cannot survive very 
well on prosperity. Dictators cannot 
survive very well when the mass of people 
are well fed and well clothed and well 
housed. That is the history of the great 
revolutionary fight for freedom during 
the history of mankind. 

With that comment, I turn to the 
French situation momentarily, because 
I am greatly concerned about it, as I am 
sure most of the people of our country 
are. I turn for a moment to the very 
excellent research-reference work en- 
titled “A Survey of European Civiliza- 
tion,” by Ferguson and Bruun, to the 
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volume dealing with France, and I read 
these paragraphs from that book: 

The French people were the first to raise 
the cry of “liberty, equality, and fraternity,” 
and to challenge in radical fashion the right 
of a small group, the nobles and clergy, to 
enjoy wealth, privileges, and immunities 
while the vast majority of Frenchmen were 
shut out from such favors and from all 
Political power. In 1789 the leaders of the 
middle class prepared to sweep away the old 
regime with its inequalities and abuses, but 
they ended by sweeping away the French 
monarchy also, and plunged their newly pro- 
claimed republic into a war with the rest of 
Europe. 

The issues at stake in this struggle, the 
fashion in which the revolution influenced 
neighboring states, and the succession of 
events which made Napoleon Bonaparte mas- 
ter of France, and of a great part of Europe, 
form the subject matter of this section. Al- 
though the revolution failed to usher in the 
social utopia of which its early protagonists 
dreamed, it broke through the entrench- 
ments of the old regime, liberated the middle 
class in the greater part of the Continent 
from irritating disabilities and obsolete re- 
strictions and the peasants from the burdens 
of an outmoded feudal servitude, 


There then arose the great French 
Republic. 

Mr. President, in the great Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and the Citi- 
zen, made in 1789—and I quote this in 
reference to another chapter heading in 
this work by Ferguson and Bruun en- 
titled “The French People Destroy the 
Relics of Feudalism and Overturn the 
Monarchy”—we find emblazoned the 
statement: 

The end of every political association is 
the preservation of the natural and impre- 
scriptible rights of man. These rights are 
liberty, property, security, and resistance 
against oppression. 


As we review with great concern to- 
day the present problems of France, I 
think it is fitting to urge the French 
people to remember the glorious history 
of the French Revolution, and to recall 
that in that great revolution they suc- 
cessfully won the struggle for the estab- 
lishment and the putting into opera- 
tion of democratic processes and demo- 
cratic procedures of government. 

That is why I said on a television pro- 
gram yesterday afternoon that I was 
greatly concerned about the danger of 
De Gaulle taking over in France. Some 
have inquired of me today whether I 
considered it wise to make any com- 
ment about the French situation. 

I repeat my concern today, because I 
cannot reconcile De Gaulle’s political 
philosophy with the great purpose of 
the French Revolution for democracy. 
I think I can detect a totalitarian when 
I read his political philosophy. There- 
fore, I shall view with great concern 
any further movement in France which 
cannot be reconciled with the democratic 
processes and procedures achieved at 
such great loss of life in France in its 
great and glorious revolution against 
feudalism and absolutism at the time of 
the French Revolution. 

I believe at least some voices should 
be raised in America to make clear to 
the French people and the authorities 
of France that if there is established in 
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France a form of totalitarian govern- 
ment, it will be necessary for the United 
States to reappraise its relationships 
with France, because certainly, Mr. 
President, the cause of freedom in the 
world will not be strengthened if in the 
Republic of France there is established 
on any basis a regime the philosophy of 
which cannot be reconciled with the 
glorious words which the French people 
really gave to the world: “Liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity.” 

I have always supported, and desire to 
continue to support, the closest coopera- 
tion between France and the United 
States, because we owe France much. 
She was one of the great bulwarks of 
America at the time we made our his- 
toric struggle for freedom. I have always 
felt, as I have studied history, that with- 
out the support of France we never would 
have become a free Nation. Therefore, 
I do not wish to be interpreted as one 
who proposes that we turn our back on 
France, but as one who urges the French 
people in this hour of crisis not to turn 
their backs on freedom and on the great 
traditions of the French Republic. The 
placing of De Gaulle in power or the 
putting of a French military junta into 
power, in my judgment, cannot be recon- 
ciled with the democratic history of 
France. 

At a later time, depending on develop- 
ments, I may voice further observations 
with respect to what I consider to be 
some of the problems of France in con- 
nection with a mutuality of obligations 
which the members of NATO have for 
the preservation of peace. I simply wish 
to say that those obligations, in my judg- 
ment, carry with them the responsibility 
that free nations be associated in NATO, 
and that NATO not be weakened by hav- 
ing a totalitarian administration be- 
come a part of it. 

Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon. 


RAILROAD SAFETY AND MAINTE- 
NANCE; PENNY WISE AND POUND 
FOOLISH 


Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
discuss a domestic issue which is of great 
concern to the Nation, namely, the sub- 
ject of railroad safety and maintenance, 
a penny wise and pound foolish policy. 

In recent months great concern has 
been expressed over the economic health 
of the country’s railroads. I share that 
concern because the Nation’s railroad 
system is indispensable to the proper 
functioning of our economy. It is to the 
interest of the entire Nation that the 
railroads be in the soundest possible con- 
dition financially so as to render the 
greatest service at the least cost. 

Much has been said in discussing the 
current problems of railroading about 
many economic factors outside the in- 
dustry itself. I believe that every rele- 
vant factor outside and within the indus- 
try should be carefully analyzed as we 


seek solutions for a better functioning, 
mone: sound financial base for the rail- 
10 


However, the railroads have an obliga- 
tion to do everything within their power 
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to minimize their own costs consistent 
with safety and service requirements, 

I call attention to some statistics which 
suggest, at least, that the railroads are 
incurring substantial and needless costs 
by cutting safety corners. I do not wish 
to judge the facts or reach a final con- 
clusion. A thorough sifting of the facts 
by the appropriate committees should be 
undertaken into this matter. But I pre- 
sent the statistics to the Senate and the 
public so as to raise this serious problem 
and obtain serious consideration for it. 
I do so as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Railroad Retirement of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

We have before us at this session of 
Congress the very important matter of 
drafting a piece of legislation, fair both 
to the railroads and to the retirees, in 
connection with railroad- retirement 
benefits. 

One of the problems which confront 
our committee is the problem of the 
financial position of the railroads at 
present. So I direct my attention to 
what I have termed the policy of the 
railroads of cutting safety corners, which 
I think is, in the long run, penny wise 
and pound foolish and will increase their 
costs. With the railroad- retirement 
problem before us, I believe we have a 
right to say to the carriers, in effect, 
“You will have to keep your house in 
order, too, when we come to consider 
what benefits you are to receive in regard 
to possible additional costs which will 
accrue to you through improved railroad- 
retirement benefits.” 

During the past several years there has 
been a steady decline in railroad em- 
ployment. In part, this decline has been 
due to the deteriorating economic condi- 
tion of the railroads and, in large meas- 
ure, to technological changes in the in- 
dustry. 

I call attention to two classes of rail- 
road employees during the past 6 years. 
I have prepared several tables to illus- 
trate my point. : 

Table I shows that the average num- 
ber of employees engaged in mainte- 
nance of way and structures work has 
gone down steadily from 242,000 in 1952 
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to 170,000 in 1957. The same pattern is 
to be seen in the average number of em- 
ployees engaged in maintenance of 
equipment and stores. In 1952 there 
were 345,000 employees in this category; 
but by 1957, the number had declined 
to 246,000. 

These men and women are the ones 
who maintain and repair roadbeds, 
check tracks, check equipment, and re- 
pair the tens of dozens of items upon 
which efficient and safe railroad opera- 
tions depend. As in the case of any en- 
terprise, proper maintenance is essential 
to the avoidance of accidents and wrecks. 
But during the 6 years covered by the 
table, there has been a reduction of such 
employees totaling 170,529, a cut of al- 
most one-third. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, in connection with my remarks, 
table I, entitled “Average Number of Em- 
ployees, Maintenance of Way and Struc- 
tures, Maintenance of Equipment. and 
Stores.“ 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Taste I. Average number of employees 


Mainte- Mainte- 
nance of | nance of | Total 
Year way and | equipment 
structures | and stores 
1952. 242, 122 345, 531 | 587, 053 
53. 240, 696 335,993 570, 689 
0 199, 102 275, 150 | 474, 262 
196, 980 273,155 | 470, 135 
185, 571 265, 6S4 | 451,255 
‘ 170, 766 246, 358 | 417, 124 
Decrease In 6 years... 71, 336 99.1788 
Total decrease, 
both depart- 
ments. 170, 520 9 


Source; LCC Form M-300, 


Mr. MORSE.: Mr. President, during 
the period 1952~1956, the charges against 
railroads for personal injuries have been 
extremely high, as table II shows. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this table 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


TABLE IL—Injuries to persons -Amounts charged to operating expenses by Class I line- 
haul railro 
Commission 


Maintenance | Maintenance 


s and Class I switching and terminal companies, Interstate Commerce 


Year of way and of equipment | Transportation Total 
Structures 
Class I line-hau! railroads: 

18... rj $11, 187, 471 $14, 046, 476 872, 786, 467 $05, 020, 414 
12, 101, 824 15, 300, 16 949, 740 90, 351, 725 
12, 215, 204 15, 166, 479 68, 012, G44 95, 304, 417 
12, 051, 160 13, 849, „ 080, 486 94, 981, 014 
13, 705, 915 15, 809, 77, 129, 575 106, 644, 574 
368, 165 2, 805, 075 3, 520, 927 
424 $09 2160 ee 
327, 514 2, 696, 977 3 SR, 617 
472, 676 3, 501, 102 4, 676, 170 

Total line-haul and switching and terminal 

ORR eS: 
101 


Grand total. 
Yearly average for 5-year per! 


28 
888883 
88 88888 


1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, during 
the period 1952-1955, these charges for 
railroaders injured on the job were about 
$100 million a year; and in 1956, the 
costs leaped up over 10 percent, to 
$111,320,744. 

These are shocking figures, not only 
in terms of money, but also in terms of 
human injury. The table does not show 
all the injury costs, because, as I under- 
stand, employees who do not get spe- 
cial compensation for injury, but who 
stay home from work, with pay, for sev- 
eral days are not included. 
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In an industry which is sorely per- 
plexed over costs and revenues, per- 
sonal injury costs of $100 million a year 
are shockingly high. 

The most recent figures on railroad 
employees killed and injured make sad 
reading. Mr. President, these figures are 
set forth in table III, which I now ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Rrecorp, in connection 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE III 


Accidents to employees by month, American railroads, 
1957-58 


Total number of rail- 
road employees as 
ne middle of month, 


1957 
killed 


1957 
injured 


1957 


1958 


1 Preliminary reports of ICC. 
Source: ICC reports M-300, M-400, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, table 
III shows that in 1957, the rate of deaths 
and injuries was quite high. It shows, 
further, that in 1958 there were fewer 
employees, but in the first 3 months 
there was a high rate of deaths and 
injuries, as follows: 

First 3-month comparisons 


Mr. President, these are rather strik- 
ing statistics. On their very face they 
raise the pertinent question, Why should 
there be this great increase in the num- 
ber killed and the number injured? 
Judging from table II, which shows the 
costs to the railroads, these deaths and 
accidents mean that, over and above 
the human loss and suffering, even 
greater costs are incurred by the rail- 
roads. 

Recent reports show that awards to 
railroad workers in personal injury cases 
are quite high, and indicate the terrible 
human damage being done. I shall pre- 
sent just a few instances. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD, a 
newspaper article entitled “Railroad 
Will Pay $276,000 for Injury,” which 
was published in the Washington Post 
of January 18, 1958; and a newspaper 
article entitled “Railman Gets $156,000 
for Loss of His Legs,” which was pub- 
lished in the May 24, 1958, issue of the 
newspaper Labor. 


1884, 114 
1 861, 928 
1 840, 321 
1828, 819 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of January 18, 1958] 
RAILROAD WILL Pay $276,000 ror INJURY 

New Tonk, January 17.— The Pennsylvania 
Railroad today agreed to pay $276,000 to a 
brakeman who was cripped in an accident. 
It was described as the largest award ever 
received by a railroad worker for personal 
injury. 

Charles Mele, 34, of Herbertsville, N. J., 
charged in his suit that the railroad failed 
to provide adequate braking on a freight car 
where he was working. Mele fell from the 
top of a boxcar and suffered an injury to his 
spine which paralyzed his legs. 


[From Labor for May 24, 1958] 
RaILMAN Gets $156,000 von Loss or His LEGS 

Sad FRANCISCO, May 19,—William D. Cas- 
sidy, 36, a brakeman on the Southern Pacific, 
and father of 4 children, recently obtained an 
out-of-court settlement of $156,250 in a per- 
sonal injury suit against the carrier. 

Cassidy's legs were cut off when he fell be- 
tween two tank cars being switched in the 
Newark yards last September. He charged 
the Southern Pacific with negligence, alleging 
that the handbrake on one of the cars was 
defective, and sued for $500,000. The set- 
tlement was reached as the case was about 
to go to a jury in Federal court. 

Cassidy’s attorney, Clifton Hildebrand of 
Oakland, said the settlement was one of the 
largest ever obtained in the West in an am- 
putation case. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, dreadful 


accidents, injuring and killing employees 
are all too commonplace on the railroads 
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today. The same issue of Labor re- 
ports: 
RAILMAN DIES, Two OTHERS INJURED IN TRAIN 
Wreck 

Cypress, ILL., May 19.— The fireman was 
killed and the engineer and a brakeman were 
badly injured on the engine of a Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois freight train plowed into the 
rear of a halted freight near here the other 
day. The locomotive was derailed in the 
crash which demolished the caboose of the 
standing train and threw a number of cars 
off the track. An investigation to determine 
the cause of the tragedy is being made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 


But the costs do not stop with those 
resulting from the injured and the killed. 
Enormous costs are incurred by the 
railroads for equipment damage, clearing 
the way and structures, and clearing the 
wrecks themselves, as table IV shows. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have table IV, entitled “Amounts 
Charged to Operating Expenses by Rail- 
roads for Damage to Railroad Property, 
1952-1956,” printed at this point in the 
Recorp, in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Taste IV.—Amounts charged to operating 
exrpenses by railroads for damage to rail- 

road property, 1952-56 


Year 


Equip- | Wayand —— Total cost 
ment structures} wreck 


6, 623, 811) $9, 194, 925) $5, 267, 001) $41, 085, 737 
, 371, 682) 8, 707, 001| 4, 903, 681 42, 982, 264 


1950. 36, 7, B48 30810, 838 884 2.404.634 52, 380, 922 


Total . 150, 249, 225/43, 204, 577124, 304, 565 217. 848. 367 
Average for 5-year period per year 43, 569, 673 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, during 
the period 1952-1956, the total cost to 
the railroads for such work was over 
$200 million, and averaged more than 
$40 million a year. When added to the 
average cost for personal injury pay- 
ments, we can see that accidents are 
costing the railroads at least an average 
of $140 million a year. 

Whether there is a direct relationship 
between fewer maintenance employees 
and more injuries and more costly acci- 
dents, remains to be proven. However, 
the figures raise the presumption that 
there is such a cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship; and that is why I wish to make 
the figures a part of the Recorp today. 

This is a matter of substantial im- 
portance in both human terms and fi- 
nancial terms. It should be investi- 
gated in an effort to diminish both the 
human costs and the financial costs. 

On May 12, Senate Resolution 303 was 
submitted by the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SmatHers], the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Surface Transporta- 
tion. The resolution would authorize a 
study of transportation policy. I sug- 
gest—in fact, I urge—that the study in- 
clude personnel and safety policies, as 
they are related to accidents and the 
costs of accidents. 

As table V shows, many carriers have 
been frequent violators of safety regula- 
tions. Surely that has a direct bearing 
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on accidents. This matter, too, bears 
investigation. 

Mr. President, the next tatle, which I 
submit—it is table V—is entitled “Fines 
Paid by Carriers for Violations of the 
Safety Appliance Acts, the Hours of 
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Service Act, the Accidents Report Act, 
and the Signal Inspection Act for the 
Year January 1, 1957, to December 31, 


1957, Inclusive, as Taken From Reports ` 


of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C.” I ask unanimous 
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consent that the table be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EAE A . paid by carriers for violations of the Safety Appliance Acts, the Hours of Service Act, the Accidents Reporis Act, and 


ection Act for the year Jan. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the rail- 
roads have an obligation to the pub- 
lic and to themselves to maximize safety 
and to minimize accidents. It is appro- 
priate for a study of transportation pol- 
icy to include a study of safety poli- 
cies and a study of the practices of the 
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railroads themselves. I urge consider- 
ation of such a study upon the Sen- 
ator from Florida. [Mr. SMATHERS], who 
is the chairman of the very important 
Senate subcommittee which has jurisdic- 
tion over this particular phase of rail- 
road transportation. 


Mr. President, I close these remarks 
by saying that both the human loss fac- 
tor and the direct financial loss factor 
to the railroads should be considered in 
connection with the needed improve- 
ment of the safety policies of the Na- 
tion’s railroads. 


1958 


Of course, no one can put a dollar 
evaluation on even one of the lives that 
are lost. They are too precious to be 
evaluated in terms of money. No judg- 
ment that any counsel for the plaintiff 
ever wins against a carrier ever com- 
pensates for the loss of a leg or for 
the loss of a life on the part of a rail- 
roader. 

So, Mr. President, the Members of 
the Senate have an obligation—in fact, 
I consider it a clear, moral obliga- 
tion—to see to it that the Congress takes 
the legislative steps necessary to bring 
the needed protection to the railroad 
workers, because the accident rate is 
rising. The railroads are public utili- 
ties, and are vested with a public inter- 
est which places on the Government the 
jurisdiction and the duty to regulate 
them, and also the duty to say to them, 
“You must follow a course of action 
which will reduce the number of acci- 
dents and will decrease the accident 
rate and decrease the loss-of-life rate.” 

Mr. President, we also have an eco- 
nomic interest, because the cost to the 
railroads has a direct bearing upon the 
rates the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authorizes the railroads to 
charge for the services they render to 
the public. 

Mr. President, if this speech on the 
penny wise and pound foolish policy 
being followed by the railroads has 
merit in connection with the decrease 
in the number of employees and the in- 
teresting statistical evidence that from 
that decrease there seems to flow an in- 
crease in the accident cost to the rail- 
roads, then the Congress has the duty 
to consider those facts and to say to the 
railroads, ““You cannot request increases 
in the rates unless you are willing to do 
the things that can be done to decrease 
your costs, so that only the rate in- 
creases that are absolutely justified need 
be granted.” 

So I wish to say to the Smathers’ 
committee that I have offered them this 
evidence today in the spirit of trying to 
be helpful to the committee. I have 
also offered it in order to call the at- 
tention of the American people to a very 
interesting economic and personnel phe- 
nomenon that seems to be developing 
within the railroad industry. I have 
offered it, too, because, as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Railroad Retire- 
ment, I wish to make it perfectly clear 
that I will not be inclined to vote against 
improvement in railroad retirement 
benefits on the basis of any claim that 
railroad costs are mounting, unless the 
carriers in turn can show that they are 
doing everything they can to eliminate 
so-called penny-wise and pound-foolish 
policies in connection with the matter 
of accidents. 

I think particularly, Mr. President, 
the statistics I have offered in the Sen- 
ate today on the decline of personnel 
and the increase in accidents provide 
a very interesting persumptive chain of 
causation. I hope that as a result of my 
offering the evidence for the RECORD 
today the carriers at least will have the 
opportunity of coming forward and 
offering, in rebuttal, evidence they wish 
to offer, because if they do offer such 
evidence, in the spirit of fairness with 
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which I try to act in the Senate, I shall 
make that evidence available to the 
Senate, too. 


THE LAGGING UNITED STATES 
SATELLITE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, it is with deepest concern 
and fear that I view the failure of the 
present administration’s satellite pro- 
gram and its many dark ramifications. 
I hope we can catch up. I hope that my 
fears will prove unfounded. 

But at this time, under present circum- 
stances, I feel I must bring to light an 
assembly of facts which the people of our 
country should have. We must not shun 
ourselves from self-criticism and dull 
our senses to dangers by repeating 
phrases of assurance. To do so would 
be to invite even more danger. 

The extent of the failure of the Eisen- 
hower administration in this field is 
written in the skies as Sputnik 3 travels 
in its orbit. 

Capt. Peter Horn, director of the Naval 
Research Laboratory, the unit of juris- 
diction for Operation Vanguard, told the 
press in June of 1957: 


We aren't in any satellite race with the 
Russians. 


At that time there were no sputniks, 
and his words were not of great signifi- 
cance except that one might imply 
smugness on our part, for we are always 
in a race whenever an enemy exists. 

But I guess he was unconsciously 
right. We were not even in the race. 
We have been greatly outdistanced. We 
have been left far behind at this date. 

The Russian Sputnik No. 3, weighing 
at least a ton and a half, and possibly 
more, requires from 350,000 to a million 
pounds thrust. Give this fuel and power 
capability military application and it is 
painfully evident the Soviets can throw 
missiles across continents. 

It is no wonder Khrushchev is de- 
manding again another summit con- 
ference at his terms. 

Apart from the grim implications of 
this latest Soviet scientific feat, think 
of its propaganda value. Sputnik III 
can be seen practically anywhere in the 
world at dawn and at dusk with the un- 
aided eye—it is a tremendous advertise- 
ment for Soviet science. Moreover, any 
ham operator can pick up its signal. 
Furthermore, the Soviets put Sputnik III 
up there the hard way, running counter 
to the outer space currents. 

Compare these factors with the United 
States satellite. It can be seen only in 
parts of the United States, South Amer- 
ica, Africa, and Australia—and then it 
can be seen only with aid of optical in- 
struments and under the most advan- 
tageous conditions. 

Soviet satellite successes as compared 
with America’s meager accomplishments 
are not only humiliating but dangerous. 
What are neutral nations going to think 
when they weigh the comparative per- 
formances? Imagine the influence 
Sputnik III will have on public opinion 
in all quarters of the globe. 

Mr. President, suppose the newest 
sputnik has photographic equipment and 
is in effect a constant surveillance ap- 
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paratus, able to detect and report any 
significant development on the face of 
the globe? This whole outer-space 
situation is fraught with serious impli- 
cations. We can no longer proceed 
casually with our space program. Our 
survival as a free people is involved in 
this activity. 

How did we get ourselves in this posi- 
tion? It is important for us to find out. 
It will not do to say we do not want to 
concern ourselves with past failures, only 
bridge the gap. It is only by a reexami- 
nation of this satellite program from its 
inception that we can get the answers 
that are needed for proper guidance to 
quick success—and this we must have 
unless we are willing to allow the Soviet 
tyrants to call the shots for us. 

Mr. President, the sad part of the 
whole satellite picture is that this is a 
race we did not need to lose. In fact, 
we would not have been behind if we 
had gotten in the race instead of an- 
nouncing that we were not in a race. 
Given the proper priority, an under- 
standing of the importance of the satel- 
lite activity, freeing it of interservice 
rivalry and jealousies, the United States 
could have put up the first satellite. 

There is no question that we had the 
capabilities to do this for a long time. 
Just remember it was only 90 days after 
Dr. Wernher yon Braun told Secretary of 
Defense McElroy the Army could suc- 
cessfully launch a satellite, and McElroy 
gave the green light that Explorer I was 
placed in orbit. This unused capability 
was there for the asking all the time the 
Vanguard failures were getting scornful 
and ridiculing headlines all over the 
world. 

It would appear that truly we are “not 
in a race,” and almost as if some did not 
want us to be first. 

The American people have been 
grievously wronged in this whole satel- 
lite program. Our Government has not 
made its best effort. The truth has been 
withheld from the people. We have been 
played for saps, yes, downright saps, by 
the Soviets. We had an agreement, in 
our commitments under the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year program, to 
share technical and scientific informa- 
tion with the Soviets. We kept our bar- 
gain, and in many instances showed 
what might be considered undue haste 
in giving the Soviets our findings. They 
reneged, as usual. 

The record shows that last October a 
group of Soviet scientists were taken on 
a tour of the Vanguard project at the 
Naval Research Laboratory. They were 
shown what we had. They were there at 
the express invitation of Captain Peter 
Horn, head of the laboratory. Pecul- 
iarly, however, the American newspaper- 
men, who had expressly asked for ad- 
mittance, were barred. 

Furthermore, after the Vanguard fail- 
ure last December, an iron curtain of 
censorship, authorized by Murray Sny- 
der, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Public Information, and monitored by 
Commander J. B. Smith, kept factual in- 
formation from the American people. 
Information was withheld from the press 
upon direct inquiry, information the 
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publication of which would be in the 
national interest. 

Mr. President, the public ought to 
know that after the International Geo- 
physical Year meeting in Barcelona in 
May 1956, when the Soviets pledged to 
exchange information with the partici- 
pating powers, the Soviets welched on 
their promise. The Soviets were sched- 
uled to make a report at the meeting of 
the International Scientific Radio Union 
General Assembly in Boulder, Colo., in 
July 1957, and they failed to come 
through with the promised data, In 
September 1957 in Ottawa, Canada, they 
aot only reneged again but this time, in 
a talk by a Soviet woman scientist, they 
actually misreported, scented a false 
trail by giving a bleak and erroneous pic- 
ture. Their feminine representative 
stated they were having trouble with 
rockets and launching vehicles, they 
were experiencing difficulties fabricating 
satellites, their refining experiments 
were fouled up. The whole picture 
added up to trouble compounded—fail- 
ure in the offing, Less than a month 
later the Soviets launched Sputnik One 
which, incidentally, is far bigger than 
anything we have. 

These are the people who were given 
the special inspection tour of our satel- 
lite program last October and shown 
our experiments. In fact, the Soviets 
solicited actual. experiments from our 
people at the Naval Research Labora- 
tory, stating they would be willing to 
use our ideas in their satellites. It 
would be interesting to determine from 
the officials of the Vanguard program if 
we ever actually acted on this sugges- 
tion, 

We need a new look at our satellite 
program. We simply cannot go on the 
way we have been—this way leads to ul- 
timate disaster. 

Let us look at the record: 

Last October President Eisenhower 
told the world we would successfully or- 
bit a small satellite in December, and 
a larger, fully instrumented one, in 
March, this year. Now it is the latter 
part of May, and we still do not have a 
large instrumented satellite in orbit. 

Project Vanguard started in August 
1955—the President announced the pro- 
gram July 29, 1955. It took the Navy 
and the Martin Co. from August 1955, 
to December 1956, to get ready for the 
first rocket test, although they were 
using an old Martin Viking rocket—a 
rocket with which, reputedly, both the 
Navy and Martin had years of experi- 
ence, 

This test—TV-—0—was fired on Decem- 
ber 8, to test minitrack radio transmit- 
ter, and to test Vanguard and Martin 
engineers, to use Air Force missile test 
range. From the beginning, the test 
time was 14 months. 

The next test was TV-1, and was with 
another Martin Viking rocket and the 
third stage Grand Central Rocket Com- 
pany’s prototype of the Vanguard rocket. 
This test was for the purpose of deter- 
mining the third stage rocket perform- 
ance and third stage separation, Again, 
an old Martin Viking with which both 
the Navy and Martin had had years of 
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experience was used. The preparation 
time here was 5 months and the rocket 
was fired successfully on May 2, 1957. 

We now come to TV-2. The Navy 
announced at the Martin press con- 
ference the latter part of May 1957, that 
it would fire its next rocket, TV-2, in 
about a month or 6 weeks. This meant 
the rocket should have been fired not 
later than July 15. The actual firing 
date came many months later, October 
26, 1957. The preparation time was ap- 
proximately 6 months. 

This rocket consisted of the first stage 
Vanguard rocket with the General Elec- 
tric engine and second and third stage 
rockets. Although the Navy announced 
the approximate firing date in May, the 
rocket was not fired until the last week 
in October. No explanation was given 
during the intervening 6 months as to 
the reason for the delay. The adminis- 
tration apparently took no steps to in- 
quire as to reasons for the delay, and 
there is no impressive evidence that the 
administration took decisive steps to 
speed up our satellite program despite 
all the fancy talk. Everything was go- 
ing along quiet and easy. Captain Horn, 
in June, informed the press “we are 
not in a race with the Russians,” and the 
results sorrowfully bear him out. 

After almost 2% years we were able to 
put aloft a small ball weighing 31⁄4 
pounds and measuring about 6.4 inches 
in diameter. On the other hand, the 
Soviets in their first attempt, Sputnik I, 
put a 185 pound satellite in orbit and 
in their second success put up one 
weighing over one-half ton—and now, 
of course, Sputnik III, at least a ton and 
a half, is racing around in space. 

Mr. President, it is time for thinking 
Americans to make their voices heard. 
The Soviets successfully orbited two sat- 
ellites before we ever got one up and both 
of theirs were far heavier than we even 
contemplate in the immediate future. 

I think it is about time that we as- 
sess leadership which publicly says that 
we are “not in a race with the Russians” 
and find out why the Chief of Office of 
Naval Research, Rear Adm. Rawson Ben- 
nett, has not already taken steps to find 
out why those under his command take 
the attitude that we trudge along with 
one of our most vital programs in a lack- 
adaisical manner, apparently not caring 
whether the Soviets win the race upon 
which hangs so much. 

With Communist sympathizers burn- 
ing our libraries in the Near East, So- 
viet inspired crowds in South America 
stoning and spitting on our Vice Presi- 
dent and desecrating the Stars and 
Stripes, and the Soviets gaining on us 
and in some instances getting ahead of 
us economically and militarily, the time 
has come to evaluate our leadership in 
these critical programs. 

Our defense situation is further weak- 
ened by the current rectification of the 
fleet of B-47 bombers which were found 
to be structually deficient. They were 
supposed to be one of the strong deter- 
rents to any possible Soviet attack. Ac- 
cording to Von Braun, our most eminent 
rocket authority, we do not have any- 
thing approaching the Soviets in the 
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area of space power which they have 
manifested in Sputnik III. In the vital 
category of submarines, we trail far be- 
hind the Soviets. And to top off all of 
this, we do not have a civilian defense 
program worthy of the name. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, the Civilian Defense Agency 
is at present being merged with the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization and for the 
moment no one knows who is absorbing 
whom. In any event there is no prac- 
tical, realistic plan or operational pro- 
gram that would afford the civilian 
population of the Nation any adequate 
protection against assault from the air. 

Mr. President, we seem to suffer from 
a mental paralysis—we are like a man 
in a dream who sees impending doom 
ready to overtake him but he cannot 
shake himself loose from the grip of the 
spell. Some of our people, in the plan- 
ning areas of the Government—in for- 
eign policy, in defense, and in the State 
Department—appear to be in a daze. 
We are caught in a dangerous drift. 

We need to get off the foreign give- 
away track and get into the race for 
self-survival. 

We must have planning that will place 
us first in the missile and space race— 
and keep us there. 

There is need for a leapfrog-type pro- 
gram—something beyond our present 
thinking and planning. 

We seem to be imprisoned in Maginot- 
Line thinking. We have to get a new 
dimension to our thinking, otherwise we 
are always going to be trailing and in 
the kind of world we live in that is most 
dangerous. There are no prizes for sec- 
ond best in this race. Khrushchev’s 
swaggering, as he pursues the advan- 
tages of Sputnik III, is a grim reminder 
that the Kremlin does not propose to 
cool off now that the Soviets are out 
front in the space race. At a farewell 
dinner given recently for President Nas- 
ser of the new United Arab Republic, 
Khrushchev said: 

I don’t want to insult the United States 
but I can’t forego the pleasure over the suc- 
cess—compare Sputnik III with the Amer- 
ican sputniks. According to the rules of 
arithmetic, our Socialist system enables us 
to outstrip the United States in science and 
technology. 


That these words were not lost on Mr, 
Nasser was evident by his comments 
as soon as he returned to his home base. 
In fact, it is the pressures being applied 
by Nasser that account for the disturb- 
ances inside Lebanon, which have occa- 
sioned our sending planes and men to 
Germany to be near by in the event of a 
full-blown emergency. 

Just what the new sputnik triumph 
means in the political realm is well de- 
fined in an article in the New York 
Times of May 18 by its political writer, 
Thomas J. Hamilton, entitled, “New 
Sputnik Bolsters Soviets Arms Lever- 
age.“ I read: 

Assuming that its behavior in the past is 
a reliable guide to the future, the Soviet 
Union will take a tougher line toward the 
Western Powers as & result of the latest and 
greatest sputnik. The successful launching 
of the first sputnik last October emboldened 
the Kremlin to provoke a crisis over an al- 
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leged Turkish-United States plot to attack 
Syria, and thus strengthened its position as 
the protector of anti-Western Arabs. In No- 
vember, after the second sputnik was cir- 
cling the globe, the Soviet Union proclaimed 
its boycott of disarmament negotiations in 
the United States. 

The success of the third has already 
brought triumphant jibes at the United 
States. A rocket capable of hurling a ton- 
and-a-half cone into outer space is equally 
capable of propelling a nuclear warhead 
from the Soviet Union onto American terri- 
tory. 

This new success, together with the de- 
terioration in the Western alliance symbol- 
ized by events in France, Lebanon, and South 
America, is hardly likely to encourage con- 
cessions by the Soviet Union on disarmament 
or anything else. 

At a dinner in Washington on Friday, 
May. 16, Secretary of Defense McElroy 
frankly admitted the Soviets capabilities 
in intercontinental missiles. McElroy 
said: 

For the first time in history the United 
States is exposed to weapons which can cross 
the once protective oceans in a matter of 
hours, tomorrow of minutes. 


McElroy said that the Russians have 
developed weapons which can “on short 
notice bring major disaster to our cen- 
ters of population.” 


If an all-out nuclear war came— 


He said 

it may well last a matter of days, or at the 
most, weeks. It is unlikely that in such an 
event we would have the time to train our 
nonmilitary citizens, equip them and make 
them part of the military force. More than 
ever before, we are dependent on our exist- 
ing defense forces. They and their weapons 
must be our shield. 


Defense Secretary McElroy then said 
that the speed with which one techno- 
logical development outraces another 
makes a “weapons system obsolescent 
almost literally by the time it can be 
produced in sufficient quantities to be 
widely available to our forces.” 

As I said a little while ago, we need 
some leapfrogging in our planning so 
that we will be at the head, not the end, 
of the missiles parade. 

Mr. President, the first thing we need 
is a change of attitude. We must realize 
the threat that confronts us. We are not 
playing for marbles. We are engaged in 
an all-out, no-holds-barred battle for 
the preservation of western civilization, 
for survival as a free and independent 
nation. 

Henceforth we must be ready to brand 
fellow travelers, Communist sympathiz- 
ers and members of the Communist 
Party for what they are—enemies of God 
and our Nation; we must be alert to 
identify and condemn those false apos- 
tles in our midst who prattle their sub- 
versive chants, belittling and minimizing 
the threat to our national existence. We 
must searchingly progress the vital prob- 
lem of internal security. For too long a 
time have we allowed a modern Trojan 
horse operation to exist in the United 
States. 

We must insist upon and continue in 
our demands that we have full disclosure 
of the national defense facts from the 
administration—no longer can they be 
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permitted to play politics with America’s 

safety. 

If we needed a crash program after 
Sputnik I, we have a 100 times more need 
for one now. The bunglers and the 
fumblers must go. A nation’s life is at 
hazard and we have no time to tolerate 
the inept, the incompetent, the fuzzy- 
minded. 

Does anyone believe for a moment that 
the Communist tyrants who pulverized 
Budapest would hesitate for a moment 
to launch nuclear weapons upon us if 
they felt they had the margin of superi- 
ority to neutralize our retaliatory 
capacity? 

Mr. President, I speak as a matter of 
conscience. I bear no personal animus 
to the men who have failed us—I am 
taking them at their own performance. 
This is no time for soft words and stifled 
consciences; it is no hour for moral neu- 
tralism of false pride of service; it is time 
to sound the bell, for if we analyze care- 
fully the words of Secretary McElroy, 
the Republic is in mortal peril; our 
margin of national safety has run dan- 
gerously low. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
article from the Sunday, May 25, 1958, 
the American Weekly entitled “Who Will 
Win the Weather War?” 

There should be no question as to who 
will win the weather war, the satellite 
war, the missiles war or any other war. 
This article is so related to my address 
on our lagging race with the Soviets in 
satellites, space and missiles that I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the body of the RECORD, fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wo WILL WIN THE WEATHER WAR? 

(By Capt. Howard T. Orville, U. S. Navy 
(retired), as told to Frances Leighton) 
(Captain Orville, former Chief Aerologist 

for the U. S. Navy, is a member of the Presi- 

dent's Advisory Committee on Weather Con- 
trol. 

2 the scenes, while statesmen argue 
policies and engineers build space satellites, 
other men are working day and night. They 
are quiet men, so little known to the public 
that the magnitude of their job, when you 
first hear of it, staggers the imagination. 
Their object is to control the weather and 
change the face of the world. 

Some of these men are Americans. Others 
are Russians. The first skirmishes of an un- 
declared cold war between them already have 
been fought. Unless a peace is achieved the 
war's end will determine whether Russia or 
the United States rules the earth’s ther- 
mometers. 

Will deserts bloom, and if so, what deserts? 
Will rivers change their courses, and if so, 
what rivers? Will rising oceans flood cities 
and coastal plains? Will whole populations 
have to move? These quiet men—intense, 
dedicated scientists—are seeking the an- 
swers. 

Already Moscow’s radio has broadcast 
statements that Russian leaders are plan- 
ning large public works projects that would 
upset the entire wind circulation pattern of 
the northern hemisphere, 

This suggests that the U. S. S. R. realizes 


the great propaganda value of weather con- 
trol even though the weather scientists 


themselves are careful about predictions. 
Few areas of science have implications so 
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profound to all mankind as the study of the 
atmosphere and its phenomena. 

It is not surprising, then, that the Com- 
munists may very well be exerting an all- 
out effort to steal another propaganda first 
by achieving some form of weather control, 

Weather control implies that if some man- 
made method is used to change the large- 
scale weather patterns we can predict what 
results will be produced over a specific por- 
— of the globe and for a known period of 

e. 

For example, if an unfriendly nation were 
able to bring about the recurring destructive 
and paralyzing cold spells that have plagued 
Florida this past winter, this would be abso- 
lute weather control. But this is not the 
case, 

Until our knowledge of dynamics of the 
atmosphere is much greater than it is to- 
day no one would dare to take such drastic 
intervention in the natural large-scale 
weather patterns. 

Our American weather scientists are mov- 
ing ahead step by step in knowledge. I only 
hope that the Russians, impelled by a sense 
of urgency, are not moving faster. 

The question now is, if we do not know 
enough to control the weather today, how 
long will it be before we do? 

Before the sputnik era, scientific esti- 
mates varied between 30 years and 60 years. 
However, since October 1957, there have been 
many predictions (some far too optimistic) 
by scientists of world renown. 

Probably one of the most accurate estl- 
mates was made by Dr. Edward Teller, 
“father of the H-bomb,” when he appeared 
before the Senate Military Preparedness 
Subcommittee recently. Dr. Teller testified 
that he was “more confident of getting to the 
moon than changing the weather, but the 
latter is a possibility. I would not be sur- 
prised if (the Russians) accomplished it in 
5 years or failed to do it in the next 50.” 

What are some of the methods that might 
eventually make weather control a reality? 

A number of methods have been suggested, 
all of which might cause major changes in 
the natural large-scale weather patterns, 

The late Dr. John von Neumann, famous 
mathematician, developer of the A-bomb 
and a member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, suggested that one possible method 
of weather, or climate control would be to 
use colored pigments over the polar icecaps. 

He pointed out that the persistence of 
large icefields is due to the fact that ice both 
reflects ht energy and radiates away 
terrestrial energy at even a higher rate than 
ordinary soil. 

Microscopic layers of colored matter 
spread on the icy surface, or above it, could 
inhibit the reflection radiation process, melt 
the ice, and change the local climate. This 
is technically and economically feasible. 

Another method of suggested weather con- 
trol is to release large quantities of dust 
into the stratosphere. When the volcano 
Krakatau erupted in 1883, it released an 
amount of energy by no means exorbitant, 
If the dust of eruption had continued to 
circle the globe for 15 years instead of 3 years 
it would have lowered the world’s tempera- 
ture by about 6°. Five such eruptions 
would have brought about another ice age, 
and the temperature would have been about 
15° lower than the present world temper- 
ature. 

Scientists have testified that if 2,000 H- 
bombs were exploded into the high atmos- 
phere over a period of 20 years the dust float- 
ing around at high altitudes would be 
sufficient to cause a cooling of the world tem- 
perature to bring about another ice age. 

Enormous glaciers would move down again 
from the Arctic. They would level moun- 
tains and fill valleys. They would crunch 
cities beneath their great weight and drive 


shivering populations southward anead of 
them. 


. age, which: ended spent 


Whether a manmade ice age can be selective 
in its boundaries remains a question for the 
scientists. 

Man-made satellites have been suggested 
as ideal platforms for weather studies of all 
kinds, including weather control. They 
could be equipped with powerful telescopes, 
television attachments, and radar that could 
chart cloud movements, detect the birth of 
hurricanes and other severe storms, and im- 
prove our surveillance of all weather pat- 
terns. 

Dr. Hermann Oberth, of Germany, foresees 
a gigantic mirror hung in space on a weather 
control satellite. It would focus the sun’s 
rays at any desired intensity and on any 
selected spot. 

It might be used to light cities at night, 
to melt icebergs in the North Atlantic, pre- 
vent killing frosts in fruitgrowing areas, or 
open frozen harbors and rivers to ship navi- 
gation. 

Periodically the Moscow radio has reported 
on projects that would upset the entire wind 
circulation pattern of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. The Russians also have conducted 
numerous nonpublicized but still detectable 
experiments aimed at finding ways to melt 
the polar ice caps. 

A Russian engineer, Arkady Borisovich 
Markin, proposed that a team of interna- 
tional scientists cooperate in designing a dam 
to redirect the waters of the Pacific Ocean to 
relieve the severe cold of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. 

Such a dam, Markin said, would raise the 
temperatures of such cities as New York, Lon- 
don, Berlin, Stockholm, and Vladivostok 11 
to 14% degrees. 

Here is how Markin's plan would work: A 
dam fitted with thousands of nuclear pow- 
ered pumps would be built across the Bering 
Straits between Siberia and Alaska. In some 
manner not too well explained by Moscow, 
it would propel warm waters of the Pacific 
to the north, warming the atmosphere in 
Siberia and North America. 

Moscow radio did not explain how the plan 
would benefit nations whose seacoasts might 
eventually be flooded by the expected rise of 
the sea levels when the land-locked waters 
of the Arctic Ocean were released to the Pa- 
cifie Ocean. 

It did—if only by implicatton—emphasize 
how nice it would be if Moscow and other 
parts of inland Russia and a temperature 
similar to that of our South Atlantic States 
and if the Soviets were provided with warm- 
water ports along an ice-free coastline 
stretching almost halfway around the top of 
the world. 

And that is not all. Moscow radio also an- 
nounced two other plans to change the cli- 
mate of interior Siberia by creating a large 
inland sea with the diversion of two rivers 
(the Ob and Efmsei), both well east of the 
Urals. Moscow radio boasted: “Astonishing 
climatic changes would occur * * * evap- 
oration (from the inland sea) would increase 
and with it the humidity of the air. The 
extreme temperature characteristics of these 
would be greatly modified. 

The other plan proposed by Moscow radio 
calls for diverting the courses of three rivers 
(the Pechora, Vychegda, and the Sukhona), 
in European U. S. S. R. from the Arctic Ocean 
to the Caspian Sea. Large reservoirs would 
be built at the headwaters of these rivers 
and new channels would be constructed to 
direct the flow southward to the Caspian. 
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There are many other methods (some more 
fantastic than the one mentioned above), 
which might, in the distant future, be used 
effectively by the Russians to gain the 
weather advantage over us, with frighten- 
ing consequences. 

Imagine, for instance, their changing the 
rainfall over Russia. This might adversely 
influence the rainfall in our own country. 

It is obvious that we must not let the Rus- 
sians outdo us in weather research. Our 
weather research scientists, I believe, must 
be given the same support and encourage- 
ment as our experts on missiles, rockets, and 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
article from the New York Times of May 
25, 1958, which contains some very en- 
lightening material on the subject of our 
lagging missile and satellite program. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the body of the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES Lacs IN Space Race 8 MONTHS 


AFTER SPUTNIK I 
(By John W. Finney) 

WASHINGTON, May 24.—Nearly 8 months 
after the abrupt dawn of the space age, the 
United States still has no firm program, or- 
ganization or funds for the race into space 
with the Soviet Union. In fact, there has 
been no official decision on whether the 
the United States should accept the chal- 
lenge of the Soviet satellites and run the 
race. 

These basic—and disturbing—conclusions 
about the status of the Nation's space pro- 
gram emerged from interviews with high 
civilian and military officials responsible for 
drafting plans for space research. 

The space program has become bogged 
down in organizational disputes, technical 
evaluation and reevaluations, multiplying 
layers of committees and budgetary limita- 
tions—all compounded by an underlying 
public and official apathy. 

It appears that it will be almost a year 
after the first Soviet satellite was launched 
last October 4 before the United States will 
have a clear program for space exploration. 
Even then, there is considerable question 
whether the United States program will be 
aggressive enough to overcome the acknowl- 
edged 2-to-3-year lead of the Soviet Union 
in space research capabilities. 


ASKED SAME QUESTION 

The officials all were asked, “What has 
happened to our space program since last 
October?” Typical among the answers were 
these: 

“If you get right down to brass tacks, very 
little has been done.” 

“The program is on dead center.” 

“All we have had since last October is 
talk, talk, talk.” 

For the immediate past and future, the 
picture may not be quite so bleak. The 
United States has succeeded in launching 3 
satellites—as many as the Soviet Union, but 
of only about one-hundredth the combined 
weight of the Soviet satellites. 

In the remaining months of this year, there 
are definite plans to attempt to launch 7 or 
more scientific satellites, leading up to a 
100- to 300-pound satellite. Preparations 
also are under way for shooting 5 rockets to 
the vicinity of the moon, probably starting 
late this year. 

But for the long range—and officials re- 
peatedly emphasized that development must 
begin now for projects to be undertaken years 
ahead—the picture is not so clear. There are 
many for future space projects 
and programs but thus far few decisions. 


Fü A P f Oh Liar ae 
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BACK TO INDIFFERENCE 


The official reaction to the first Soviet 
satellite of last October now seems to have 
gone the full circle back to indifference. 

The initial official reaction to the first 
184-pound Soviet satellite, was that it was a 
stunt and, in the President’s words, should 
not raise apprehensions one iota, 

This air of indifference was shattered when 
the Soviet Union on November 3 succeeded 
in launching a much bigger satellite with 
a payload of 1,120 pounds. 

The purse strings were Ioosened for the 
Navy’s project Vanguard satellite program; 
the Army was given permission to fire its 
Explorer satellites; Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., 
was brought in as special adviser to the Presi- 
dent on science and technology, and some of 
the economy curbs on the ballistic missile 
program were lifted and accelerated develop- 
ment and production ordered. 

The military ballistic missile program con- 
tinues with highest national priority, but the 
sense of urgency seems to have been lost 
about space exploration. 


IMPORTANCE UNRESOLVED 


Why is the program hanging? One basic 
reason given by many of those interviewed 
was that the administration had not resolved 
how important space exploration was to fu- 
ture security, prestige, and scientific ad- 
vancement of the Nation. Until this ques- 
tion is resolved, it is difficult to draft a 
program, organization and budget. 

In proposing a new civilian space agency 
to Congress, April 2, President Eisenhower 
said that space technology “has such a direct 
hearing on the future progress as well as on 
the security of our Nation that an imagina- 
tive and well-conceived space program must 
be given high priority and a sound organiza- 
tion provided to carry it out.“ 

There is a debate within the administra- 
tion and between the scientists and the mili- 
tary over defining what is an imaginative 
and well-conceived program. Under debate 
are such basic questions as whether it is mil- 
itarlly important to get vehicles and man 
into space and whether from a scientific 
standpoint it is more important to conquer 
the cosmos or such earthy problems as can- 
cer. 

Among the military there is the conviction 
that gaining space superiority will be just as 
important militarily as achieving air super- 
iority has been. The military applications of 
space conquest may not be immediately dis- 
cernible, but the military is convinced that 
weapons will be developed, 

SCIENTISTS SKEPTICAL 

Within the scientific community there is 
considerable skepticism about the military 
urgency for space research. This skepticism 
was reflected in the statement in the space 
primer by the President’s Science Advisory 
Board to the effect that moon bases and 
weapons-launching satellites appear to be a 
clumsy and ineffective way of doing a job 
and therefore, the earth would appear to be, 
after all, the best weapons carrier. 

Now that the first hysteria over space has 
worn away, second thoughts are arising 
among scientists that an aggressive program 
of exploration could divert men and money 
away from other fields of necessary research. 
This concern is prevalent in the Science Ad- 
visory Committee, whose members are drawn 
primarily from universities, where the pri- 
mary interest is in basic research rather than 
technological development of space vehicles, 

The administration is now in the process 
of resolving—within the limitation of the 
national budget—these basic priorities be- 
tween military and scientific exploration of 
space and between space research and other 
fields of research. Within the National 
Security Council, a special task force has 
been created to develop a National Space 
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Program. Overseeing this effort is Dr, 
Killian. 

Translating a space program into dollars 

will raise new problems of priority. 
TALK OF HUNDRED MILLIONS 

The administration is thinking of spend- 
ing a few hundred million dollars a year on 
space exploration—both military and civil- 
ian. This is considerably more than original 
administration estimates of the proper level, 
but still short of what many officials feel is 
an ambitious program designed to overtake 
the Soviet Union. 

As one Official put it, We have got to 
think more in terms of billions if we hope 
to overtake the Russians. Even at full 
steam it is going to be 2 or 3 years before 
we catch up.” 

The administration and Congress are still 
seeking the “sound organization” the Presi- 
dent prescribed for space research. Again, 
much of the debate and uncertainty sur- 
rounds the central issue of military or civil- 
ian priorities in space research. 

The administration took the first step to- 
ward organizing for the space age in Janu- 
ary when the Defense Department an- 
nounced it would create an Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency to direct military 
space projects. It was not until April 1, 
however, that the agency acquired a direc- 
tor—Roy W. Johnson, former General Elec- 
tric Co. vice president—and began function- 
ing. 

On April 2—almost 6 months after the 
first Soviet satellite was launched—the ad- 
ministration sent to Congress its proposal 
for a civilian space agency, built around the 
long-established National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics. 

Congress is still revamping the proposal, 
trying to find some formula to resolve the 
inherent conflict between the military and 
civilian agencies for control of space proj- 
ects, 

A plan oriented in civilian research has 
been approved by the House Space Commit- 
tee, but the legislation is still under con- 
sideration in a similar Senate space com- 
mittee. It does not appear likely, there- 
fore, that the legislation will be approved 
and the civilian space agency established 
and functioning before midsummer. 

The creation of ARPA resulted in some 
criticism among the military research of- 
ficials, who felt there already were adequate 
authority and resources within the Defense 
Department—if used—to get a space pro- 
gram under way. Some of this criticism 
has subsided now that ARPA has started to 
operate, 

The introduction of the new space agency 
proposal has tended once again temporarily 
to complicate the organizational picture. 

Under orders from the President, the civil- 
lan space projects now being handled by 
ARPA will be transferred to the new civilian 
agency. The transfer discussions over the 
last several weeks have run into the inevita- 
ble conflict of distinguishing between civilian 
and military space projects. 

The compromise developing is that the 
civilian and military space agencies will co- 
operate in major projects, such as man in 
space and development of more powerful 
rocket engines. 

PROBLEMS FOR A BUREAUCRAT 


Superimposed on these civilian and mili- 
tary space agencies will be complex organi- 
zational lines of authority that only the 
experienced bureaucrat can follow. 

Mr. Johnson’s agency, for instance, must 
coordinate with the Defense Department 
Guided Missile Office to obtain ballistic mis- 
siles for launching space vehicles—another 
possible point of conflict since the inevitable 
priority will go to military use of the missiles. 

The Johnson agency also must coordinate 
its overall plans with the Defense Depart- 
ment Director of Research. Then the plans, 


for approval, must go up through the Sec- 
retary of Defense’s Office and over to Dr. 
Killian and the Budget Bureau for approval. 

Among the few new space projects to go 
through this organizational mill and come 
out approved are the Air Force and Army 
proposal for lunar probe rockets. 

As Dr. Herbert F. York, the chief scientist 
of ARPA, commented to a House committee 
recently, this program “has been firmly au- 
thorized by everybody that we are aware of 
that has to authorize it.” 

There are growing complaints from the 
military that space proposals submitted in 
the immediate months after the first Soviet 
satellite still have not been approved. 


FOUR-MONTH ROCKET PLAN WAITS 


For instance, there has been no firm de- 
cision reached, and funds made available to 
proceed with the development of a rocket 
engine with 1 million pounds thrust—a pro- 
posal made by the Air Force some 4 months 
ago. 

Development of such an engine—which 
would be six times more powerful than pres- 
ently available engines—is generally regarded 
as the first key step in any long-range space 
program. It is only with such an engine 
that the United States can hope to leapfrog 
the Russians with bigger and better satellites 
and space vehicles. 

For the moment the Soviet Union has the 
advantage that it not only started develop- 
ment of military ballistic missiles earlier, 
but also developed more powerful rocket 
engines to carry its heavier atomic warheads. 

It will be late this year before United 
States intermediate range ballistic missiles, 
capable of launching satellites weighing 
several hundred pounds, become available 
for space exploration. It will be 1960 at the 
earliest before intercontinental ballistic 
missiles will be available for launching 
scientific satellites and space vehicles weigh- 
ing a ton or more. 

The Agency’s answer to these military 
complaints of inaction is that in its short 
existence it has not had a chance to evalu- 
ate and decide upon the many and often 
competing space proposals before it. As Mr, 
Johnson and Dr. York recently told Con- 
gress, it probably will take several months 
to evaluate the proposals and 8 months to 
get up “a full head of steam.” 

Many of the hundred or so space pro- 
posals before the Agency have gone through 
extensive evaluation previously while the 
space program was being temporarily han- 
dled by the Defense Department’s Guided 
Missile Office. The projects were reviewed 
in January by the special capabilities panel 
headed by Homer J. Stewart—the same 
committee that in 1955 recommended that 
the satellite program be given to the Navy's 
project Vanguard. 

The Guided Missiles Office, however, was 
reluctant to make any extensive commit- 
ments on the various space proposals for 
fear of tying the hands of the new agency, 
then in the process of creation. 

In the last several weeks, Mr. Johnson's 
Agency has drafted a tentative space pro- 
gram for the fiscal year beginning July 1. 
The Agency, which thus far has been oper- 
ating on emergency funds supplied by the 
Defense Department, is asking $520 million 
in appropriations, of which it plans to 
spend some $250 million during the coming 
fiscal year. 

As tentatively earmarked by ARPA, more 
than half of its appropriation—some $309,- 
400,000—will go for the development of a 
missile defense against ballistic missiles and 
for a military reconnaissance satellite proj- 
ect of the Air Force known as Pied Piper. 

TWO HUNDRED AND TEN MILLION FOR SPACE 


Some $210 million would go for space 
projects. It has tentatively allocated $138 
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million for such space developments as 
man-in-space research; a 1-million-pound- 
thrust engine; communications, weather, 
and navigational satellites, satellite-track- 
ing systems, and satellite instrumentation 
and power sources. 

The remaining $72 million would go for the 
already approved projects to shoot five rock- 
ets to the vicinity of the moon with instru- 
mentation so they could measure the moon’s 
magnetism and photograph its far side, and 
for a continuing scientific satellite program. 

Even for this tentative program of space 
research it is conceded by Mr. Johnson that 
the funds requested are inadequate and that 
there will have to be further screening to 
pick out the higher priority projects. 

For the Pied Piper project, for instance, 
$50 million less is being requested than pro- 
posed by the Air Force. The program in- 
volves $15 million for development of the 1 
million-pound thrust engine—a 5-year proj- 
ect estimated to cost at least $200 million. 

As is Mr. Johnson’s agency, the new civil- 
jan space agency is still in the process of 
justifying its projects to the Killian com- 
mittee and the Bureau of the Budget. Its 
tentative plans call for spending $100 mil- 
lion in the coming fiscal year and to build 
up to a $1,300 million level in 3 years. 

Indicative of this organizational problem 
is the difficulty the new space agency en- 
countered in obtaining its budget. At first 
the Budget Bureau said it could not consider 
the budget of an agency not yet created, It 
relented after it was pointed out that if the 
budget was not prepared now, the space 
agency would have to wait until next year 
to obtain appropriations from Congress. 

In the view of many of the officials inter- 
viewed, this deliberate pace of preparations 
for the space race reflects the apathy about 
Soviet space developments that permeates 
Congress, the administration, and the pub- 
lic—an apathy that was not shattered when 
the Soviet Union launched last week its thir 
satellite weighing 2,900 pounds, ; 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 44 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, May 
27, 1958, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 26, 1958: 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Frank Quarles, of Tennessee, to be United 
States marshal for the eastern district of 
Tennessee for the term of 4 years. He is 
now serving in this office under an appoint- 
ment which expired March 9, 1958. 

In THE Navy 

Adm. Felix B. Stump, United States Navy, 
to be placed on the retired list with the rank 
of admiral under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5233. 

Vice Adm. James S. Russell, United States 
Navy, to be Vice Chief of Naval Operations in 
the Department of the Navy under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 5085. 

Having designated, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
Vice Adm. James S. Russell, United States 
Navy, for commands and other duties deter- 
mined by the President to be within the con- 
templation of said section, I nominate him 
to have the grade, rank, pay and allowances 
of admiral while so serving. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 26, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Reverend Ernest A. deBordenave, 
D. D., 53 Episcopal Church, Mid- 
dleburg, Va., offered the following 
prayer: 

O God, behold the Members of this 
Congress. 

They are called upon to make fateful 
decisions that affect the life of all man- 
kind, while they themselves are pride- 
ful, self-centered sinners like everybody 
else. Theirs is a great opportunity but 
an awful responsibility. Surely, they 
need Thy help. 

Keep them humble by the knowledge 
that Thou art the final ruler in human 
history. Guide them by the knowledge 
that Thy justice is the measure of Thy 
demand upon their decisions. 

Give them fortitude to accept what 
cannot be changed, courage to change 
what they ought to change, and wisdom 
to know the one from the other. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, May 23, 1958, was read and ap- 
proved. 


REPORT ON AGRICULTURE AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
on the agricultural appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE WILLIAM K. HUTCHINSON 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, when a 
close personal friend of 30 years dies sud- 
denly, his death comes as a shock and 
causes great sorrow. It was so yesterday 
when I was informed of the death of 
William K. Hutchinson, manager of the 
Washington office of International News 
Service. 

“Bill” Hutchinson, as we knew him, 
was one of a group of really great jour- 
nalists who were here when I first came 
to Washington; a group that has only a 
few remaining members. They were 
journalists who could intelligently inter- 
pret the mews, both local and foreign. 
They were men who had a scent for news 
and loved the “scoops” that were often 
secured. 


Bill was a great lover of sports and 
at one time was vice president of the 
Washington Redskins. He accompanied 
the team on its trips throughout the 
country. He loved baseball and, as a 
personal friend of Clark Griffith, could 
be found every Sunday at the ball park. 

Besides his active reporting, Bill found 
time to author a biography of Senator 
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William E. Borah, whom he intensely ad- 
mired and with whom a strong friend- 
ship existed. 

His book, describing the critical early 
days of World War II was a remarkable 
document of facts. 

Washington will not quite be the same 
without Bill Hutchinson. We will all 
miss his genial smile, his ever good will, 
and the earnestness he exhibited for his 
work and the country he loved. 

He was a great American and, through 
his writings, helped to make the United 
States a better land. 

To his relatives, I extend my deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like very much to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN] in 
paying tribute to the late William K. 
or, as we knew him, “Bill” Hutchinson. 
We have been friends for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. He was one of the 
truly great newspapermen who served 
here in Washington for nearly 30 years. 

For many years Mr. Hutchinson was 
the head of the International News 
Service organization here in the Capital 
City. He was long known as one of the 
most able political writers this Nation 
ever produced. He was what we term 
in the trade a newspaperman’s reporter. 
In other words, he had a nose and a 
sense for news that few men have. He 
had the ability to write the news with 
a clarity that made it easy for the aver- 
age man in the street to understand the 
situation exactly. 

We have also lost a great American 
in William K. Hutchinson, as well as a 
great newspaperman. His place in our 
national life will not be easy to fill. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any Member 
desiring to do so may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most distinguished 
careers in modern American journalism 
came to an end with the unexpected 
death on May 25 of William K. Hutchin- 
son, chief of the Washington bureau of 
International News Service. 

Mr. Hutchinson held that key position 
for 19 years. Before that, he had been 
a top Congressional correspondent for 
INS. He served that great news- 
gathering organization for 38 eventful 
years. In point of service, he was one 
of the true elder statesmen among Wash- 
ington correspondents. 

It was my privilege to know Bill 
Hutchinson first as a fellow newsman 
and later as a sage to whom a Member 
of Congress could turn for wise counsel. 

His achievements as a reporter in the 
great tradition are legendary. Among 
them was his magnificent beat, as tri- 
umph over the opposition is called in 
newspaper parlance, on the Japanese 
surrender that ended World War II. 

He was a man who literally could not 
count his friends, they were so many 
and so various. He walked with the 
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great and with the humble, and all that 
knew him were enriched by their as- 
sociations with him. 

He had rich gifts to share with his 
staff, his colleagues, and with the officials 
of government—the executive, the legis- 
lative, and the judiciary—and he shared 
them unstintingly. 

His death was untimely. His memory 
will live a long, long time. His contri- 
butions to the history of his era will re- 
main, it seems to me, imperishable. 

He was my friend. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT 
MARINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Subcommittee on 
Fish and Wildlife may sit this afternoon 
during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 73] 
Andrews Gary Poage 
ey Gordon Powell 

Auchincloss Granahan Prouty 

arden Grant Radwan 
Barrett Green, Pa. Reece, Tenn 
Bass, N. H Gregory Riley 
Bass, Tenn Gross Robeson, Va. 
Bentley Gubser Robison, N. Y. 
Blatnik Healey Rodino 
Boggs Hemphili Sadlak 
Brooks, La Henderson Saund 
Buckley Billings Scott, N. C. 
Byrd Holifieid Scott, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. Jackson Seely-Brown 
Carnahan James Selden 
Celler Jenkins Shelley 
Chelf Jennings Sheppard 
Christopher Judd Shuford 
Clark Kearney Sieminski 
Colmer Kilburn Siler 
Cooley Knutson Spence 
Corbett Lennon Staggers 
Coudert Steed 
Curtis, Mo McCarthy Taylor 
Dellay McIntosh Teague, Tex 
Dies Mahon Teller 
Dooley Marshall Tollefson 
Dowdy May Trimble 
Doyle Merrow dall 
Eberharter Miller, Calif. Van Zandt 
Engle Morano Watts 
Farbstein Morris n 
Fino O'Hara, Minn. Widnall 
Fogarty Osmers Wier 
Forand Passman Wilson, Calif. 
Fulton Patterson Withrow 
Garmatz Philbin Zelenko 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 309 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
e under the call were dispensed 
W. 


ADMISSION OF THE STATE OF 
ALASKA INTO THE UNION 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
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itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7999) to provide for the admission of the 
State of Alaska into the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 7999, 
with Mr. Mitts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Friday, May 23, the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] had 
consumed 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. O'BRIEN]. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
require to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr, FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
people of Alaska have struggled as in- 
tensely for those principles which are 
the foundation of our Government as did 
our forefathers. They have pledged 
their adherence to these fundamentals 
of freedom, justice, and equality in their 
constitution and have indicated in every 
way their earnest desire to become a 
wholesome and vigorous part of the 
United States. 

I shall not review the grievances of 
Alaskans accumulated during their exist- 
ence as a Territory. Sufficeth it to say 
that the time has long since passed 
wherein we should have sympathetically 
responded to their petitions, pleas, and 
requests for corrective action. 

I supported statehood for Alaska. I 
am confident that the people of Alaska 
are intelligent, resourceful, and indus- 
trious enough to mold this frontier into 
one of the great States of the Union. 

Alaska’s admission to the United States 
will culminate the story of a patient, 
peaceful, and resolute effort by people to 
become part of an existing Government 
which they love and cherish. This story 
will be a refreshing chapter in the dolor- 
ous book of mankind. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
require to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened with a great deal of in- 
terest during the past few days to the 
many statements both in favor of and 
against statehood for Alaska. I think 
it is well that we have had this oppor- 
tunity to debate this measure so thor- 
oughly, because the addition of a State 
to the Union is one of the most impor- 
tant things Congress can do. I hope 
that before too long we will be able to 
bring this bill to a vote and that it will 
be passed so we can point to this session 
of the Congress as the one which had 
the wisdom and foresight to admit Alaska 
to the Union. 

There are many, Many reasons why 
I am pleased to have this opportunity 
to speak in behalf of statehood for 
Alaska. As a Representative from the 
State which is located nearest to Alaska, 
I feel particularly close to the people who 
live there. Many of our people in the 
Puget Sound area are dependent upon 
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Alaska for a livelihood. A substantial 
number of former residents of Washing- 
ton now are living in Alaska, and we are 
able to enjoy occasional visits with them. 
Because of this proximity to Alaska, I 
feel a little more deeply about this mat- 
ter, perhaps, than some of the other 
Members. Alaskans not only are our 
fellow citizens; they are our neighbors. 
And, believe me, they are as fine a group 
of neighbors as anyone could want. 

Because we in the Pacific Northwest 
look upon Alaskans as our neighbors, it 
is abhorrent to me to see them relegated 
to the role of second-class citizens. 
There are some 212,000 Americans in 
Alaska who are being deprived of their 
basic rights as citizens. They do not 
have a vote in Congress, they cannot 
name presidential electors, and even 
their local judicial system is directed 
from thousands of miles away in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

In addition to this, they are being held 
back from exercising an even more basic 
right—their right to earn a living with- 
out a lot of discriminatory regulations 
from a government in which they have 
no voice. 

From a somewhat selfish standpoint of 
a Representative of the people in Wash- 
ington State, I hate to see a growing area 
with which we will be doing more and 
more business in the future, held back 
from its natural development. We hear 
a lot of talk out our way about the need 
for new markets if the West is to con- 
tinue to develop. Alaska and Washing- 
ton should be able to count upon each 
other as marketing areas for their goods. 
Through the years; statehood tradi- 
tionally has led to increases in popula- 
tion. It is criminal to choke off this 
potential development. 

The economic benefits to the entire 
country of encouraging the development 
of Alaska are obvious. It is estimated 
that Alaska, even in its second-class 
status as a Territory, has repaid 425 
times the $7,500,000 we paid for it in 
1867. One might ask, “If Alaska has 
done so well for the past 91 years, why 
not leave well enough alone and let her 
continue to develop as a Territory?” 
The best way to answer that is to ask, 
Who knows what is best for Alaska? Is 
it the people who live there and earn 
a living there or the people in Washing- 
ton, D. C., who only hear from quasi- 
representatives, who have no real voice 
in their government? The people who 
know Alaska, her problems and her po- 
tentialities are those who live there. 
They want statehood by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. They want statehood be- 
cause they see it as the only way in 
which they can continue to grow with 
the rest of the country. 

When the Territory of Alaska was 
purchased, we included in our treaty a 
clause which stated that— 

The inhabitants of the ceded Territory 
+ * + shall be admitted to all the rights, 
advantages, and immunities of citizens of 
the United States. 


It most certainly is the duty of Con- 
gress to fulfill this agreement by ad- 
mitting Alaska to the Union as soon as 
she is ready. And there is no question 
but what she fulfills the requirements 
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for admission to the Union. The resi- 
dents of Alaska are imbued with deep 
patriotism and the spirit of democracy 
exemplified by the American form of 
government, a vast majority of them 
want statehood and the Territory has 
the population and resources needed to 
support state government. 

During this debate, we have heard a 
great deal about the patriotism and loy- 
alty of the people of Alaska; I think we 
owe them statehood, and I urge passage 
of this bill to fulfill an obligation which 
we cannot in conscience put off any 
longer—to make Alaska our 49th State. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
require to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is 10 years since the Democratic 
Party and the Republican Party, in 
planks in their respective national plat- 
forms, pledged statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii. That was in 1948, when the 
Members of the House of the 8ist Con- 
gress were elected, all pledged by party 
platforms to bring into the Union of 
States Alaska and Hawaii. That was the 
year of President Truman’s great tri- 
umph, and many new Members of Demo- 
cratic affiliation came to this body. In 
the 1950 session the House passed first 
the statehood bill for Alaska, then the 
statehood bill for Hawaii. I voted for the 
admission of Alaska and I voted for the 
admission of Hawaii. That was a matter 
of conscience and of honor. I am sup- 
porting this bill, granting statehood to 
Alaska, and when the Hawaii statehood 
bill is brought in I shall support that 
measure. 

The year that I was born there were 
38 States in the Union. During my life- 
time 10 others have been added—Ari- 
zona, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. Al- 
ways there were timid souls, afraid of 
shadows, afraid of progress. All the 
arguments of fear and of distrust that 
we have heard in this debate from the 
opposition popped like firecrackers when 
each of these States, not one of which 
we now would wish or could afford to lose, 
was brought into the fold of our national 
family. The arguments sound to me so 
like the wailing of a little child when a 
brother or a sister is born to its parents, 
the child fearful that it will have to 
divide with another parental attention 
and affection. The child soon discovers 
that in the addition to the family circle 
of a little sister or a little brother the 
wealth of affection with which it is 
blessed has suffered no diminution but 
rather has been richly expanded. So it 
is when a new State comes into our na- 
tional family of States. 

Mr. Chairman, because in 8 years there 
has been no change either in the under- 
lying facts or in the desire of the Ameri- 
can pecple for statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii, I am extending my remarks to 
include portions of my remarks in this 
Chamber on March 6, 1950, as follows: 

For the first time we are accepting into 
the family of sister States those Territories 
that are outside of continental United States 
and not contiguous thereto. Where this will 
end, to what extent conceivably the pattern 
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may. be carried in the realization of the dream 
of our generation of a permanent peace 
through a world union of states, only the fu- 
ture can tell. 

I think it is proper here to place em- 
phasis on the fact that the step we are taking 
has not been decided upon hastily. It is al- 
together too important a step to be left for 
decision alone to the Members of this body. 
However able and conscientious they may be, 
nevertheless in common with all humankind 
their judgment cannot be infallible. What 
we are doing is merely making effective the 
decision arrived at by the American people. 
That is the way democracy functions with 
us. The question of statehood for an island 
in the Pacific and for a mainland not 
contiguous to a continental United States, 
with a long stretch of islands running into 
the Orient, has been discussed for a long 
time in every city, hamlet, and crossroads in 
the country. My colleagues and I must ac- 
cept it as the judgment of the American 
people as a whole—or that substantial major- 
ity which under our democratic system con- 
trols—that this step should be taken and ina 
new world, bound much closer by radio trans- 
mission of the thoughts of men and aerial 
transportation of persons and products, the 
pattern of the old world of the horse and 
buggy should be modernized even in the mat- 
ter of selecting Territories to be taken into 
the Union as States. I say we must accept 
this as the judgment of the American people 
because when the delegates met at the na- 
tional conventions of the two major political 
parties, with scarcely a dissenting vote, they 
pledged the support of their respective parties 
to Alaska-Hawall statehood. We Democrats 
and Republicans may differ in our interpreta- 
tion of how far the majority vote in a closely 
contested election is to be construed as a 
mandate. There can be no question, however, 
about the validity of the mandate when it 
emanates from the voters of the two major 
parties. 

I respectfully suggest to my colleagues, 
with no desire to pose as a prophet, that the 
new pattern we are setting up may prove a 
more vital factor than we imagine in bringing 
the world closer together in peace and the 
common pursuit of human happiness, 
Many in this Chamber, in their ardent desire 
to advance the cause of understanding and 
of permanent peace, have sponsored the 
world federation resolution. It at least is 
worthy of note that what we are now doing, 
although certainly it is not in the minds 
of any of us here, may furnish in the future 
the basis for a United States of America ex- 
panded, on the petition of other peoples, 
into a United States of the world. 

Iam not advancing this thought with the 
idea that having moved in the direction of 
taking in territory far from continental 
United States we actually may, as the world 
grows closer and closer together, add to our 
sisterhood of States territories still farther 
removed. For one thing there is the differ- 
ence in languages and in cusotms, which even 
if distances were annihilated would still 
present a formidable barrier. But there is 
no escaping the import of the departure we 
are approaching. Considered in connection 
with the development of the backward areas 
of the world under point 4 of President Tru- 
man’s plan—an undertaking the success of 
which hangs on the removal of trade bar- 
rlers—it at least should furnish the subject 
for intriguing speculation and lively discus- 
sion in the way the American people have of 
thinking and talking things over even when 
such things are still in the realm of the 
improbable and the unexpected. 

That we are making history today I think 
there can be no doubt. The CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of these days of the Alaska-Hawall 
statehood debates very likely will be con- 
sulted by historical researchers long after the 
last of those participating in these debates 
has had his hour in the traditional memorial 
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services in this Chamber. For that reason I 
am putting in the Recorp, with especial em- 
phasis, that the pattern for the future ad- 
mission of States, when no longer required 
to be of contiguous territory or a part of 
continental United States, came to us from 
the sound judgment of the American people 
arrived at after long discussion and delibera- 
tion and so wholly on a bipartisan level that 
both major political parties incorporated in 
their respective platforms expression of that 
judgment arrived at by the American people, 


Mr. Chairman, I am voting for state- 
hood for Hawaii as I voted for statehood 
for Alaska. With every new State that 
joins up with us, to share under free gov- 
ernment the benefits and the responsi- 
bilities of joint effort in advancing hu- 
man welfare, greater strength is given 
us to carry on. My faith is in my coun- 
try and the purity of its purpose to ask 
nothing for its own people that it does 
not seek to make possible for all men to 
attain in a world of brotherhood. My 
faith is in the people of the United States 
and when after discussion and delibera- 
tion they have reached a judgment, by 
that judgment I will abide. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the admission of Alaska to statehood has 
been before the Congress since 1916—42 
years. Both political parties in their 
platforms are pledged in favor of her 
admission. A series of public opinion 
polls from 1946 to 1958 shows over- 
whelming support of our people of from 
5 to 1 to 12 to 1 in favor of the admis- 
sion of Alaska. 

When Alaska, some 90 years ago, be- 
came American territory, we pledged to 
give its inhabitants “all the rights, ad- 
vantages, and immunities of the United 
States.” Under that pledge comes self- 
government as a member of the States 
of the Union of the United States. The 
facts justifying the admission of Alaska 
to me seem very persuasive. There are 
advantages to Alaska itself, but there 
are also advantages to the United States 
to have Alaska as one of the States of 
the Union. There is not a Member of 
the House, or any intelligent person in 
the United States or in the world who 
but will admit that in the world of today 
and tomorrow Alaska is one of the most 
important located parts of the world. 
As far as the United States is concerned, 
our own country, there is no more 
strategic part of our defenses than 
Alaska 


Another factor involved that I think 
is pertinent: We must bear in mind that 
85 percent of the people of Alaska today 
are the same as those early pioneers 
who went to the Mid-West, the far West 
and the Northwest, and who built up 
that great area of our country. Eskimos, 
Aleuts, and Indians are about 15 percent 
of the population of Alaska, and they 
are all fine Americans. They have 
clearly evidenced their love of and 
loyalty to the United States. We must 
bear in mind that the only place in 
North America where enemy forces in- 
vaded during World War II was Alaska. 
It is one of the main outposts of our 
continental defense, 
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There is no question of the loyalty of 
the people of Alaska and of our fellow- 
Americans in that vast area. 

As I remember the last report made 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
in connection with Alaska and com- 
munism therein was in 1951. It is my 
distinct recollection that the report at 
that time stated that there were only 10 
Communists in Alaska. 

Business Week, speaking of Alaska in 
one of its recent publications, said: 

Picture a land stretching from Maine to 
Florida, from the Great Lakes to the Call- 
fornia-Mexico boundary, embracing 20 east- 
ernmost States, and wrap it around a coast 
line greater than that of the United States 
itself and you have an image of Alaska. 
Twice the size of Texas, one-fifth as large 
as all of the 48 States together. 


We all know that the purchase price 
given to Imperial Russia for Alaska was 
$7 million. At that time it was called by 
those who opposed, Seward’s Folly. It 
was attacked just the same as the Louisi- 
ane Purchase was attacked by its bitter 
opponents. 

Seward’s Folly, although purchased 
some 90 years ago, has today become one 
of the most important areas of the world, 
one of the most important parts of our 
possessions, and as we project our minds 
into the future, Alaska becomes more and 
more important to the United States. 

Despite the fact that the Federal 
Government owns about 99 percent of 
the land in Alaska, we have received 
back from Alaska close to 500 times the 
original purchase price. We know, from 
a reading of history, the opposition and 
the clamor against the Louisiana Pur- 
chase to which I have already referred, 
but we also know of the great results 
and benefits to our country that have 
flowed from the original Louisiana Pur- 
chase. Today we see a number of States 
in the Union that were once a part of that 
wide area known as the Louisiana 
Purchase, the farms, the cities, towns, 
and factories, and their millions of popu- 
lation, all in an area practically unknown 
at the time of its purchase. Projecting 
my mind several decades into the future 
I can see Alaska developed with a popu- 
lation of millions of Americans. And in 
this connection I call your attention to 
the fact that between 1950 and 1958 
alone the population of the Territory of 
Alaska increased by 53,000 persons, or 
close to 48 percent. If this progress 
took place under territorial status, what 
would be her progress and her popula- 
tion as a State of the Union? 

The history of every newly admitted 
State shows that its progress was rap- 
idly accelerated as a result of admission 
as a State to the Union. 

If one of the States of the West or 
the Northwest, originally a part of the 
Louisiana Purchase, were still a Terri- 
tory today, and instead of the Alaska 
statehood bill there was pending be- 
fore us a bill to admit that Territory to 
the Union, the same arguments would 
be made against its admission as a State 
as are now being made against the ad- 
mission of Alaska; and the same un- 
expressed thoughts would exist, the 
same hidden reasons in the minds of 
some Members would exist, such as fear 
of losing a Representative and fear of 
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two more Members of the United States 
Senate. I cannot see why any of the 
35 States that were not a part of the 
original Union—and they had to be ad- 
mitted by resolution—could in good con- 
science and sincerity oppose the ad- 
mission of Alaska as a State of the 
Union. To do so would be for them to 
deny the admission of their own State. 

Let us view the United States of 
America today, its greatness, and what 
would be its position as a Nation if a 
majority of the Members of Congress 
decades ago took a position against the 
admission of any Territory as a State of 
the Union. It is, therefore, amazing to 
me that Members from these 35 States 
should forget the history of the ad- 
mission of their own State into the 
Union. 

The admission of a new State into 
the Union should be viewed from a big, 
broad, statesmanlike angle, not from the 
sectional angle or from the angle of per- 
sonal views or personal thoughts. 

Just because Massachusetts might be 
affected in her representation in this 
body in the future is no reason why I 
should vote against the admission of 
Alaska; no more reason, in bygone years, 
as a Member of this body, why I should 
have voted against the admission of 
any 1 of the other 35 States which have 
been admitted into the Union. The 
same applies to any Member from any 
other State having that thought. 

Fear of two more Members in the 
Senate is unjustifiable selfishness. If 
these feelings influenced the past, the 
majority of the Members of Congress 
representing those 35 States admitted 
subsequent to the original Union would 
not be sitting here today. A number of 
the States would still be Territories in- 
stead of sovereign States within our dual 
system of Government. 

Now, one argument against the ad- 
mission of Alaska is that it is not con- 
tiguous to the continental United States. 
I agree with that. But, neither were 
California and Oregon contiguous to the 
then other States of the Union when 
they were admitted into the Union. 
Certainly the means and methods of 
travel today brush aside the contigu- 
ous territory theory or it should, in all 
sincerity, brush aside that theory in 
the minds of any of the Members. The 
rapidity of travel through the air, on 
the sea, and under the sea in the years 
that lie ahead will be even more rapid 
than today. The very fact that the 
relationship of Alaska to continental 
United States is through the sea rather 
than overland makes Alaska just as 
much contiguous, at least today, as Cali- 
fornia and Oregon were when they were 
both admitted into the Union; in fact, 
they were separated by far more im- 
penetrable barriers at the time of their 
admission than Alaska is separated to- 
day. Viewing the situation again, my 
colleagues, from the angle of the na- 
tional interest of our country, lifting 
ourselves above personal feelings, which 
are human, but which we should do, 
certainly we, the elected Members of 
Congress, have a duty to perform and 
are supposed to be capable of lifting 
ourselves above personal feelings, we 
should vote for the admission of Alaska. 
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Viewing the case of Alaska, it is a 
clear case, and Alaska should be admit- 
ted into the Union. I hope the motion 
to strike the enacting clause, when it 
comes, will be defeated. I hope any 
motion to recommit will be defeated. 
Even those of you who are opposed to 
the admission of Alaska could vote 
against those two motions and then have 
your vote recorded on the straight ques- 
tion on the passage of the bill. It would 
be the honorable way for anyone to 
record his views. 

Mr. Chairman, Alaska should be ad- 
mitted, and those of you, as I said, who 
are opposed to it and during the debate 
of today and tomorrow are not influ- 
enced in favor of it at least ought to 
vote against the indirect motions de- 
signed to cover up a record, and let the 
record stand on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this House will 
adopt and pass the resolution. 

. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the several days of de- 
bate on statehood for Alaska has about 
exhausted anything new that might be 
said. 

The arguments being made against 
the Alaska statehood bill are about the 
same as those made in one form or an- 
other against many of the 35 other 
States when they came in as a State of 
the Union. 

It is interesting to go back and read 
some of the debates. It is interesting to 
note the attitude that a few men in 
Congress held relative to the prospects 
and the development of the land west 
of the Mississippi River. I want to say 
more about this later. 

I am glad that the legislative proce- 
dure on the Alaska statehood bill is now 
back in familiar grooves. 

I was one who pled with the Rules 
Committee to grant a rule. It was my 
intention that in bringing up a bill 
under a highly privileged motion was an 
unusual procedure and one full of leg- 
islative entanglements. The fact that 
there has been numerous quorum calls 
and legislative maneuvers to hold up 
the bill is, I am sure, evidence that the 
Rules Committee serves a valuable pur- 
pose. It is so necessary to have a Rules 
Committee that will set up the rules and 
take in order great legislative questions 
such as we are discussing here today. 

The general debate upon this bill will 
end at 5 tonight, May 26, 1958. The bill 
then will be read foramendments. There 
are several amendments that will be 
made that will be in order and I will dis- 
cuss them later. 

I know there are many honest and sin- 
cere men in this Chamber who are op- 
posed to statehood. There will be an 
equal number, and I hope a majority, 
who will be in favor of statehood. 

It is my intention as the individual 
designated to handle the time on the 
Republican side of the aisle to give equal 
time to opponents and proponents. 
There was a famous statesman of an- 
other day who said: 

I do not believe a word you say but I will 
defend with my life your right to say it. 


It is my hope we may avoid unneces- 
sary quorum calls and that the mem- 
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bership will give considered attention to 
this most important problem of bringing 
a new State into the Union. 

When the debate is finished and the 
amendments are read, it is my hope that 
the vote will be affirmative for statehood 
for Alaska. 

EARLY HISTORY 

Let us review together a little of the 
early history of this vast area known as 
Alaska, 

It has been a possession since 1867 
when the United States paid Russia $7.2 
million for the land. The actual trans- 
fer took place in October 1867. The 
then Secretary of State was roundly 
scolded and for many years this vast Ter- 
ritory was referred to as Seward’s Folly. 
How wrong the people were to object 
to the purchase of Alaska for $7.2 mil- 
lion because since that time this vast 
Territory has returned many hundreds 
of millions of dollars to the Treasury of 
the United States. 

It should be remembered that Alaska 
was first discovered by a Danish soldier 
commanding a Russian ship in 1741. 
While Alaska was not actually purchased 
until 1867, negotiations were started in 
1859 when President Buchanan's admin- 
istration offered $5 million for this unex- 
plored wilderness. The offer was reject- 
ed. Alaska has had Territorial rights 
since 1912. 

There are about 586,400 square miles 
in Alaska. The 1950 census indicated 
128,643 people. The population is now 
close to 200,000. I would predict that 
when Alaska becomes a State, within 5 
years it will double its population and in 
the next quarter century from two to 
five million people will be living in 
Alaska. 


In 1896 gold was discovered in Alaska; 
100,000 Americans rushed to Alaska. 
From this time on, the world began to 
take notice of this vast Territory rich 
in mineral resources. 


STATEHOOD BILLS 


There has been a long history of at- 
tempts to get statehood for Alaska. The 
first statehood bill was introduced March 
30, 1916—42 years ago. 

Not much was done until the 80th Con- 
gress when hearings were held in Alaska 
and Washington. A bill was reported, but 
no action was taken. There was some 
action in the 81st Congress when hear- 
ings were held in Washington. The bill 
passed the House on March 3, 1950, by a 
vote of 186 for the bill and 146 against. 
It died in the Senate. The 82d Congress 
again took some action. The Senate re- 
ported a bill but the bill was finally re- 
committed. 

In the 83d Congress, the House passed 
a bill for Alaska. The Senate combined 
Alaska and Hawaii, and a request for a 
conference was objected to and thus the 
bill died. 

In the 84th Congress, some 10 days of 
hearings were held on Alaska and Hawaii. 
A combined bill was reported but the 
House recommitted it. 

In fact, the history of Alaska’s at- 
tempts to become a State is quite parallel 
to the attempts of some of our own States 
to gain admission to the Union, 

In the early days and up to the time 
that Nebraska was admitted in 1867 it 
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was the custom to admit a known slave 
State along with a State that was a free 
State. 

The 17 Western States had tremendous 
problems in being admitted to the Union. 
The Federal Government retained about 
50 percent of the land in the Western 
States. Much of this was waste and 
mountainous land, just as it is in Alaska. 


PUBLIC LANDS 


Alaska is about 9812 percent Federal 
land. In that respect it is similar to what 
happened to some of the other States. 

There has been some complaint be- 
cause the bill proposes to give Alaska 
183,200,000 acres out of her nearly 365 
million acres of land. 

I think we should bear in mind that the 
Federal Government has already re- 
served 100 million acres of some of the 
best land in Alaska. This 100 million 
acres of selected land makes up the na- 
tional forests, parks, the monuments, oil 
reserve, fish and wildlife, the military, 
and other holdings. 

When the 35 States were carved out of 
public domain, most of the land was 
made available to the States. 

In my State of Nebraska, the new 
State decided to have a homestead law 
where at first a man could homestead 
160 acres, meet certain requirements, 
and own the land. This was later 
raised to 640 acres under a tree claim 
proposition. Nebraska and many States 
of the West found settlers coming in cov- 
ered wagons and slow moving ox-cart 
conveyances—people seeking new homes 
and new places to live. They carved 
out their future and their destiny in 
what was then inhospitable prairies of 
the West. ‘These pioneers settled all 
through the West, built their soddies, 
raised their families. They had no 
guaranteed price for their crops, no in- 
surance or unemployment compensation 
benefits. They knew there would be 
grasshoppers and the elements to fight. 
They threw their strength against the 
elements and won. They made the 
many hundreds of communities over the 
West. These pioneer men and women 
had iron in their blood and granite in 
their soul. 

Is there anyone here from the Thir- 
teen Original Colonies who would say 
that because the Government made it 
possible for these pioneers to have a 
home and work out their destiny that 
this was a give-away of resources be- 
longing to all the people? 

I would like to ask of my friends who 
oppose Alaska getting about 50 percent 
of her land whether they would object 
if people left Virginia, New York, Ohio, 
Nebraska, California, or any of the 
States of the Union—left in small groups 
but with the same pioneering spirit that 
those pioneers of the seventies and 
eighties had—to locate in Alaska and 
there carve out theirhome. Would that 
be a give-away of the resources of all the 
people? It is a strange feeling that 
some people have relative to how this 
acreage of land should be given to the 
new State. If 183 million acres is too 
much—would they be satisfied with 100 
million acres—or 50 million acres—or 
would they prefer to keep it all as Fed- 
eral domain and give this State little 
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upon which it might exist? It has been 
my experience that the State never de- 
velops the resources of the land it holds. 
It takes the individual with initiative, 
courage, and ability to work, to go out 
and do the things that cannot easily 
be done by the State. The West was 
developed because individuals had the 
courage to go out and select the land, 
had the courage to go out and seek new 
minerals, to work out their destiny and 
become a part of America. 

It seems to me that we ought to look 
rather upon this as being a give back to 
the American people some of the assets 
we have kept in the icebox for far too 
long a time, 

I can recall seeing on one of the pub- 
lic buildings in Sacramento words 
carved in stone over the public entrance. 
These were the words, “Bring me men 
to match my mountains.” They were 
carved there in honor and memory of 
the many thousands and thousands of 
men and women who had courage 
enough to trek across free lands and 
tackle numerous problems in search of 
a home. California was all public 
domain. California was separated 
from the other States. When gold was 
discovered, people flocked to that land. 
It may well soon become the No. 1 
State in the Union. 

The wise handling of the public offi- 
cials in the 35 States had helped Amer- 
ica to grow from the three or four 
million population in the 13 original 
colonies to more than 174 million people. 

Most of our frontiers have been con- 
quered. There is room in Alaska for 
a large number of people. The people 
going there will have to pioneer—they 
will have hardship. They will have to 
tackle unfriendly soil and treat it right 
in order to get it to produce. They will 
find Alaska rich in resources that, when 
developed, will help add to the wealth 
of a growing, dynamic America, 

So, I say to my colleagues who object 
to giving Alaska about one-half of her 
land—remember that from the 48 States 
many people are going to Alaska to help 
develop these resources. 

AMENDMENTS 


One of the amendments to the bill 
which must be voted on by the people 
of the new State will set aside 43 per- 
cent of the land north of the Yukon 
River as a military reservation. While 
it will be essentially a part of Alaska it 
will all be under military jurisdiction. 
The people themselves must approve of 
this amendment before the new State 
can be created. 

PLEBISCITE 


Another amendment I expect to intro- 
duce is “Shall Alaska be immediately 
admitted into the Union as a State.” 
I am doing this not to delay statehood— 
it will not delay statehood 1 day. The 
proposed new State must vote on 
two other amendments before it can be- 
come a State. This will be merely an 
additional question upon which the peo- 
ple of Alaska will be expected to vote. 
I believe in doing this they will meet 
many of the objections now raised by 
some of my colleagues in the House. 

It has been about 16 years since a vote 
was held upon statehood for Alaska. 
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There are some who will tell you that 
statehood votes have been held, but they 
always were tagged with fishtraps, con- 
stitutional amendments or some other 
provision affecting the State. The vote 
on the plebiscite in 1942 was as follows: 
9,600 for, or 58 percent; 6,822 against, or 
41 percent. 

I understand this amendment has the 
approval of the Delegate of Alaska and 
the majority leadership in the commit- 
tee. It was presented in the committee 
and while it carried in the subcommittee 
it lost in the full committee by a tie vote. 

While I believe the people of Alaska— 
when they fully understand what state- 
hood will mean to them—will vote for 
statehood, I am not one of those who be- 
lieve that all of the people of Alaska— 
at least 1 year ago—are in favor of state- 
hood. I say that because in the course of 
our hearings of the statehood for Alaska 
about a year ago, I raised the question 
as to a plebiscite because of the number 
of letters I received. Then I suggested 
to the 10 radio stations and 5 newspa- 
pers in the larger cities of the Territory 
that they, without public expense, pub- 
lish or broadcast this question: “Do you 
favor immediate statehood for Alaska?” 

I was surprised at the great response. 
In the course of 3 weeks my office re- 
ceived 1,916 airmail letters from Alaska, 
They came from all over the Territory. 
Some were written by those who took the 
time and trouble to write long letters 
setting forth reasons for their vote. 
Here are some of the types of quotations 
from some of these 1,916 airmail letters: 
[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 1, 

1957] 
FOR IMMEDIATE STATEHOOD 

The people of Alaska have been steadily 
preparing for statehood for a good many 
years and I feel that we are fully ready to 
assume the responsibilities that go with 
statehood. 

I object very strongly to the blocking ef- 
forts from outside interests. 

Reason alone would indicate that Alas- 
kans desire statehood. What reasoning man 
wishes for government by edict; taxation 
without representation; discrimination in 
shipping, highway construction and use of 
national resources; and trial by judges who 
are appointed by his rulers? 

I am unequivocably in favor of immedi- 
ate statehood for Alaska and cannot under- 
stand why it has been so long denied us. 

We do not have a vote in Congress nor a 
vote for President. We must depend on 
Federal courts for justice. There is nothing 
wrong with Federal courts but we have 1 
in Anchorage for a population of 60,000 peo- 
ple and it is 2 years behind in its calendar. 
I say, let's have statehood. 

We Alaskans haye contributed much to 
the welfare of our country. Why should we 
be denied statehood now? 

Alaska has so much to give but is stymied 
by the restrictions of Territorial government, 

I think you will agree that Americans 
should not be compelled to live under a 
colonial system, even an American colonial- 
ism, if we are going to keep our American 
way of life and our American ideals. 

For the sake of our American heritage and 
way of life and for the sake of the children 
and grandchildren of the American citizens 
who make up the entire Alaska population, 
— should be granted immediate state- 

We want the advantages of statehood we 
used to enjoy when we lived in the great 
State of Washington. We are disgusted 
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with the way Alaskans are treated by selfish 
business interests in the States. 

I can’t understand why any Congressman 
or Senator can conscientiously oppose giving 
us the privilege of statehood. As it now 
stands, we have taxation without represen- 
tation. 

OPPOSING IMMEDIATE STATEHOOD 

The few people now living in Alaska would 
not be able to pay for the tremendous cost 
of statehood. 

Let’s leave Alaska a Territory, not make it 
a haven for a lot of money-hungry politi- 
cians. 

We are burdened with such high taxation 
now there is no incentive to stay. 

I definitely think Alaska is not ready for 
statehood, and about 90 percent of the peo- 
ple here are opposed. 

The statehood committee Is organized and 
is being run strictly one-sided. 

The Congress should not turn over this 
vast undeveloped land to a bunch of fast 
operators to exploit for their own benefit. 

I am not in favor of statehood for Alaska 
at this time, but, on the other hand, I am 
not in favor of the present system of treat- 
ment, but I do believe the present to be the 
lesser of two evils. 

I am a frequent traveler in the Alaska in- 
terior, and I know the majority of inhabi- 
tants are opposed to statehood but do not 
have the means or the communications to 
express their views. 

On the practical side, most of us know we 
can't support statehood. 

We got a bunch of amateur politicians 
trying to appeal to our Alaska pride. 

We are taxed very heavy now and can’t 
raise enough money to run a Territory. I 
don’t know what we would do with a State. 

It would be pleasant if the politicians 
would forget themselves for a moment and 
face the facts and think of the people. 

We do not complain about being colonials, 
nor do we feel the Federal Government has 
stifled our growth. There is nothing new 
that statehood can do for us that the Fed- 
eral Government has not done for us in the 
past. 

I favor statehood, but certainly not until 
the Territory can manage itself in a more 
businesslike manner and be in position to 
support itself. 

This is the only organization that can 
speak for 35,000 of us natives. We are op- 
posed to immediate statehood, because you 
count as permanent residents the transient 
population of 100,000 persons, and in addi- 
tion, you don't allow for the other transients 
(Government workers), who file their appii- 
cations for transfer as soon as they get here, 
and yet because they are citizens, can qualify 
to vote. We natives constitute almost the 
entire group that lives off the country. Why 
hurry? (William L. Paul, Sr., Juneau, grand 
president emeritus, of the Alaska Native 
Brotherhood.) 


Now I realize that 1916 votes represent 
but a small segment of Alaska’s popu- 
lation. I had felt, however, that since 
1394 were negative against immediate 
statehood for Alaska and only 522 were 
affirmative, that the people of the Ter- 
ritory should have the right to vote for 
the question, “Shall Alaska be immedi- 
ately admitted into the Union as a 
State?” 

When it comes time to vote I hope this 
amendment will be admitted. It will be 
a clear-cut explanation of the thinking 
of the people of Alaska. 

WHY STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA? 
I shall vote for statehood for Alaska 


because this country promised statehood 
to Alaska, 
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The past three Republican and Demo- 
cratic Conventions have promised imme- 
diate statehood for Alaska. Presidents 
Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower have 
all in their messages to Congress, recom- 
mended statehood for Alaska. 

The Gallup poll for the last 10 years 
shows between 75 and 80 percent of the 
people think Alaska is entitled to state- 
hood. 

There has been a score of public opin- 
ion polls conducted in a dozen different 
States within the past 3 years includ- 
ing California, Texas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
and New York. The average recom- 
mending statehood for Alaska is about 
78 percent. 

Statehood" is recommended by more 
than 100 civic organizations, women’s 
clubs, veterans’ organizations, and people 
interested in Alaska. I realize that polls 
may not always be accurate or should be 
the dominating influence upon a Mem- 
ber’s vote. 

I must confess I was a little surprised 
at the poll conducted by the radio sta- 
tions and newspapers in Alaska. I 
would be more swayed if I lived in Alaska 
and the people were voting for me as a 
Member of Congress. In my own District 
I sent out at least six questionnaires with 
the simple question, “Do you favor state- 
hood for Alaska?” The vote is between 
73 and 78 percent in the affirmative. I 
believe this is what the people of the 
Fourth District of Nebraska want me to 
do—vote for statehood. 

When all the arguments are finished— 
and there will not be be much new that 
can be said—I trust my colleagues will 
give thoughtful consideration to the most 
important question—statehood for 
Alaska. I believe you should support it. 
Alaska is one of the last great existing 
frontiers that offers great promise for 
the future. 

Alaska in the years ahead will make a 
great contribution to the Union. It is 
rich in many resources. The people 
going to Alaska will find difficulties. 
There will be hardships similar to those 
faced by the pioneers of three-quarters of 
a century ago when they settled the 
West. I believe that Alaska, with good 
leadership, can work out her destiny and 
become an important State of the Union. 

Alaska should be admitted as a State 
of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. HALEY. I thoroughly agree with 
the gentleman that he should present his 
amendment. It is rather a strange thing 
to me that a committee of the Congress 
would not, especially in view of the im- 
portance of this thing, allow the people 
of Alaska to vote on this very important 
matter. I may say to the gentleman, 
and I think he will agree with me, that 
in this poll that he was responsible for 
being taken in Alaska, I think he ren- 
dered a very distinguished service, not 
only to the people of Alaska but to the 
people of this House who are going to 
judge this measure. I am sure the gen- 
tleman was just as surprised as I was 
when he found that in the poll he took 
up there practically 3 to 1 were against 
immediate statehood for Alaska. 
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I want to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: To your knowledge, is this not the 
first time that the citizens of Alaska 
have had an apportunity to vote on im- 
mediate statehood? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I believe 
that is correct. Except in 1942—they 
did vote on a similar question. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I want to 
compliment the gentleman from Nebras- 
ka on his statement. I think he has an- 
swered any questions which may be 
raised as to the desire of Alaskans to be 
in the States, by suggesting an amend- 
ment under which they would vote. I 
have no desire, and I am sure the gen- 
tleman has no desire, to shove statehood 
down the throats of anyone. If they do 
not want statehood there is a very sim- 
ple answer. But may I say this, that we 
went to Alaska in 1955. We covered 
every part of Alaska, the tiny fishing vil- 
lages and the larger cities. 

I might state—and this is the conclu- 
sion of a man who has spent a quarter 
of a century in the newspaper business— 
that I went there to find out the facts, 
and I believe that both then and now 
the people of Alaska favor statehood 
better than 4 to 1. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman for his very fine state- 
ment and also for the very fair and im- 
partial manner in which he conducted 
himself throughout the hearings on this 
particular bill. I would like, however, to 
point out that the referendum to be held 
in Alaska under the gentleman's amend- 
ment is not the whole answer to the prob- 
lem of statehood for Alaska; because, 
after all, the people of Alaska are the 
people who are receiving the power, yet 
it is the people of the 48 States who are 
being deprived of the power. When you 
take power from one group of persons 
and give it to another you should seek 
not the consent of the person to whom 
the power is given but the consent of the 
parties from whom the power is taken; 
and that is, of course, the people of the 
48 States. 

It would make much more sense and 
would be much more equitable, if a ref- 
erendum were taken not only on the part 
of the recipients, the beneficiaries of this 
power, but also of those from whom 
power is taken, those people of the 48 
States who would lose 3 or 4 seats in the 
House, and those people whose represen- 
tation in the Senate would be reduced by 
the admission of Senators from Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

So if a referendum were to be taken it 
would seem to be fair and eminently im- 
partial and a very reasonable thing, I 
think, that consent be obtained from 
those who are being deprived and who 
are losing their power of representation 
in the House and the Senate, and in the 
right to choose and elect a President. To 
do otherwise, it seems to me, would be 
gece but reasonable. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I may say 
to the gentleman from New York that 
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that same argument was used when some 
10 or 12 of the Western States were being 
admitted into the Union. Many Mem- 
bers of Congress thought the States 
should vote on the question. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain the reasoning behind the provision 
that would give Alaska the right to vote 
on whether the 43 million acres should be 
converted into a military reservation? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I believe 
the area is larger than that, I believe it 
is 43 percent of the land. The military 
establishment in Alaska is quite large, 
as the gentleman knows; and while it 
will be a part of Alaska, they must agree 
to relinquish any hold on the land during 
the time the military wants the land. 

Mr. JONAS. I understand that, but is 
not that a reason why we should make 
that determination before statehood is 
granted? Why should they be allowed 
to have a referendum on that? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I would re- 
mind the gentleman that the military 
now in case of emergency has the right to 
take land from any State, and they are 
doing it in some small areas. 

Mr. JONAS. They have that right. 
But that does not answer my question. 
Would it not be better to reserve the mili- 
tary land first? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. This is in- 
herently a part of Alaska. I think the 
committee felt that that should be made 
crystal clear. That was the thought 
throughout all the considerations, and it 
is now expressed as part of the bill. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN.. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
favor statehood for Alaska. I hope the 
House will approve statehood legislation 
this session. Ever since coming to Con- 
gress I have consistently voted for state- 
hood both in committee and on the floor 
of the House. Others with more elo- 
quence than I command have and will 
set forth the numerous reasons why 
statehood should be granted and granted 
this year. 

As the Representative of the Congres- 
sional District closest to Alaska, I have a 
special interest in welcoming the Terri- 
tory of Alaska as the 49th State of the 
Union. I recognize the importance of 
the relationship between the State of 
Washington, particularly the Puget 
Sound area and Alaska. Statehood for 
Alaska will, I believe, further this rela- 
tionship and will add to the many bene- 
fits which already accrue to these two 
areas. 

But support for Alaskan statehood 
does not blind me to the problems which 
arise with statehood. Care should be 
taken in approving any legislation ad- 
mitting Alaska to eliminate as many of 
these problems as is possible by the lan- 
guage of the enabling act. I want to 
discuss one problem which is of particu- 
lar interest to me as a representative 
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from the State of Washington, but which 
is also important to all Americans. I 
refer to the conservation of natural re- 
sources—in this case fish and wildlife. I 
am firmly convinced that present condi- 
tions require that the administration of 
the fish and wildlife resources of Alaska 
be retained by the Federal Government 
until it can be clearly shown that the 
Alaskan State Legislature has made ade- 
quate provision for the administration, 
management, and conservation of these 
resources in the broad national interest. 
At the appropriate time I intend to offer 
an amendment to accomplish this end. 

Alaska fisheries are now under the 
jurisdiction of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in the Department of the Inte- 
rior. Fish and Wildlife is presently en- 
gaged in a rehabilitation program for 
the Alaskan salmon run. This program 
is made doubly difficult by the incursions 
of the Japanese high seas fishing fleet. 
Evidence shows that the Japanese fleet, 
although it is confined to waters outside 
the 3-mile limit and by the Japanese 
Peace Treaty to waters west of the 175th 
west meridian, has been netting millions 
of immature salmon spawned in Alaskan 
streams. Scientific evidence has been 
submitted by the United States to prove 
the damage the Japanese are causing to 
this great resource. Although I under- 
stand recent negotiations between the 
United States and Japan in an effort to 
find a solution to this problem have 
broken down, this is a matter which must 
be settled, whether by negotiation or 
other means at the disposal of the Fed- 
eral Government. It would be a fool- 
hardy, I believe, to turn over the fish- 
eries to Alaska so long as this serious 
international problem remains to be set- 
tled. 

While rehabilitation of the fishery and 
the international problem is ample rea- 
son for continued Federal control, a 
further reason is that Alaska has no 
competent fisheries organization which 
could cope with this problem. The over 
200 fish and wildlife employees in Alaska 
are under United States civil-service 
rules and the civil-service-retirement 
program. There is considerable likeli- 
hood that they would prefer to remain 
with fish and wildlife rather than be- 
come a part of the State program. 

The 1958 Federal budget for fish and 
wildlife for Alaska totaled $1,594,000. To 
carry on a program in the way the Fed- 
eral Government has done would mean a 
considerable burden on Alaska. Not only 
that but the Wildlife Management Fed- 
eration at its 1957 convention stressed 
the need for more adequate funds for 
fish and wildlife management in Alaska, 
Aside from the problem of personnel and 
organization, it would be a heavy burden 
on Alaskan taxpayers to maintain a fish- 
eries and wildlife management program 
at the present level, to say nothing of ex- 
pending additional funds. 

But what frightens all conservation- 
minded persons and causes serious doubt 
as to the advisability of turning over 
fish and wildlife matters to the Alaska 
legislature has been the record of the 
territorial legislature with regard to con- 
servation. I believe it is in the public 
interest that commercial fishing inter- 
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ests—whether resident or nonresident— 
not be allowed to gain control of Alas- 
ka's fisheries. But last year the terri- 
torial legislature passed Senate bill 30, 
which would do exactly that. Fortu- 
nately, with Alaska in a territorial 
status, the management of fish and 
wildlife remains under the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service and not the 
new Fish and Game Commission set up 
by Senate bill 30. But should this state- 
hood bill pass without appropriate lan- 
guage to protect Alaska fish and wild- 
life, the provisions of Senate bill 30 
granting control of Alaska fish and wild- 
life resources to commercial interests 
would become a reality. 

The Acting Governor, although he de- 
clined to veto the bill, since its over- 
whelming legislative support would 
have made a veto a useless act, sent a 
stinging message to the territorial legis- 
lature. Let me quote from the Gover- 
nor's message: 


It is at once apparent that this commis- 
sion is still heavily weighted in favor of the 
commercial interests. Other provisions of 
the bill further emphasize this factor. 

The bill provides that the four commer- 
cial fisheries, members of the present fish- 
eries board, shall be members of the new 
commission. No such provision is made with 
regard to the public member of the present 
fisheries board, who has represented the rec- 
reational interests. 

The bill further provides that four mem- 
bers of the commission shall constitute a 
quorum, It permits the four, by unanimous 
vote, to carry all motions, regulations, reso- 
lutions, and policy decisions. 

Most noxious of all, perhaps, is the pro- 
vision which permits members of the com- 
mission itself to define “trapper,” “hunter,” 
“sport fisherman,” and other terms used in 
the section relating to the appointment of 
members. 

It would thus be possible for four mem- 
bers of the commission to so define these 
terms as to circumscribe the power of the 
Governor to appoint or to severely limit his 
choice of appointees, 


The Governor further stated: 


Aside from this, a governor could, if he 
were so inclined, fill every position on the 
commission with commercial fishermen since 
many commercial fishermen also trap, hunt, 
and engage in sport fishing. 

Every protection is given to the commercial 
interests in Senate bill 30; the recreational 
interests are assured of no protection what- 
ever, 

And, in addition to its other shortcomings, 
the bill makes no provision for representa- 
tion of the general public who do not engage 
in hunting, trapping, or fishing, but who, 
nonetheless, have a substantial interest in 
the conservation of wildlife resources by 
commercial fishery interest. And, while this 
is discomforting at the moment to those 
most interested in the recreational phases of 
these resources, in the long run it is likely 
to be harmful in the other direction, for it 
will almost inevitably provoke reaction that 
will be detrimental to the interests of the 
commercial fishermen. 

In addition to the shortcomings which I 
have outlined above and which have to do 
with the broad matter of policy, Senate bill 
30 appears to me to have been carelessly 
drafted and has had careless handling by 
the legislature. Consequently, it is full of 
faults, some of which I point out here. 


Dropping down a few. paragraphs, he 
Says: 

The commission is authorized by Senate 
bill 30 to promulgate and issue regulations 
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which shall have the force and effect of law, 
but guidelines for and limitations on these 
regulatory powers are almost entirely lacking. 
For example, the rights and privileges of a 
lerge and important part of Alaska’s popula- 
tion, our native people, which are safe- 
guarded under existing legislation, haye ap- 
parently been either overlooked or disre- 
garded in Senate bill 30, 


In view of this expressed attitude of 
the Territorial legislature, I believe that 
the House should insist on language 
which would assure continued jurisdic- 
tion over Alaska fish and wildlife re- 
sources to protect the public interest un- 
til the Alaska State Legislature makes 
adequate provision for the administra- 
tion, management, and conservation of 
these resources in the public interest. I 
might say at this point that this pro- 
posal has the support of thé Wildlife 
Management Institute, the American 
Nature Association, the Izaak Walton 
League, the National Parks Association, 
the National Wildlife Federation of Na- 
ture Conservancy, and the Wilderness 
Society. 

One other facet of this problem should 
be brought to the attention of the House. 
In the past 20 to 25 years the terri- 
torial legislature has on 5 different oc- 
casions enacted laws discriminating 
against nonresidents and imposing a 
higher tax on the right to work and fish 
in Alaskan fisheries as to nonresidents 
than as to residents. Such discrimina- 
tory legislation, which heretofore has 
been struck down by the courts, not on 
constitutional grounds, but on grounds 
of limitations or inhibitions placed on 
the Territorial legislature by Congress, 
would under present indications be en- 
acted by an Alaskan State legislature. 
The discriminatory tendencies of the 
Alaska Legislature are well documented 
by past history up to and including Sen- 
ate bill 30. To allow the Alaska Legis- 
lature to exercise authority over fish and 
wildlife without adequate provisions for 
the administration, management and 
conservation of these resources would 
not only give rise to the previously men- 
tioned objections, but would also serve to 
put thousands of fishery workers from 
the States—many hundreds of whom re- 
side in my District—out of work. Action 
by this House to retain the control of 
fish and wildlife resources in the Federal 
Government until the State legislature 
provides for the administration of fish 
and wildlife in the national interest 
would not only prevent usurping of fish 
and wildlife by commercial interests, but 
also offer some hope of protection for 
nonresidents dependent on Alaska fish- 
eries for their livelihood. 

As I stated at the beginning of my re- 
marks, I am for Alaska statehood—now. 
But at the same time, I think it is the 
duty and obligation of this House to re- 
member that we are considering the ad- 
mission of a member of a Federal 
Union—the United States. It is incum- 
bent upon us that in enacting statehood 
legislation we consider what is good for 
Alaska and what is good for the United 
States. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment my colleague from Ne- 
braska, Dr. A. L. MILLER, for the splendid 
argument he has just presented in sup- 
port of statehood for Alaska. With his 
many years of service on the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
and as its ranking minority member, the 
distinguished gentleman from Nebraska 
is well qualified to speak on this matter, 
and he has ably and effectively presented 
his views. 

Mr, Chairman, if there is any lesson to 
be learned from the history of our coun- 
try, I think it is this—that as we have 
conferred statehood upon the territories, 
so has our Nation grown in strength and 
prosperity. The destiny of the United 
States has thus unfolded, from ocean to 
ocean, with increased power at every 
step. It is to the credit of the American 
political genius that this power has been 
increased not by the imposition of colo- 
nialism, not by subjection and exploita- 
tion, but through a system of statehood 
that has unified our people in bonds of 
equal citizenship. 

This system is an accurate reflection of 
our way of life and a devotion to liberty 
and justice. The admission of Alaska to 
statehood is but another step—and a 
much delayed one—in the normal and 
logical growth of our country and in the 
extension and perpetuation of that lib- 
erty and justice. 

Let us put aside political prejudices, 
Let us, instead, appraise the facts objec- 
tively and ascertain what benefits will ac- 
crue to our Nation when this enormous 
northern Territory enters the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, in the Aleut language 
Alaska means the Great Land. Never 
was an area more aptly named. No one, 
not even the opponents of Alaskan state- 
hood can deny the tremendous wealth of 
the Territory, both actual and potential. 

Its fishing resources are truly fabulous. 
A fleet of no fewer than 2,000 fishing ves- 
sels is based at Ketchikan alone. They 
supply the raw material for nine can- 
neries in this salmon-canning capital of 
the world. The total value of Alaska’s 
fishing products has amounted thus far 
to approximately $2 billion. This fact 
alone speaks for itself and certainly casts 
doubt on the assertion that Alaska will 
become a financial drain upon the Re- 
public. There is every reason to believe 
that Alaska’s fishing industry will rise to 
even greater heights of prosperous pro- 
duction once the frustrating hand of Fed- 
eral meddling is removed. 

But this is not all. Since we pur- 
chased her from Russia in 1867 for a 
trifling $7.2 million, Alaska has yielded 
almost a billion dollars in mineral wealth 
alone. The mineral potential of this land 
is so vast as to be almost unbelievable. 
Of the 33 metals and minerals classified 
as strategic and critical by the Govern- 
ment, 31 are or could be obtained from 
Alaska. To cite only a few: antimony, 
asbestos, bauxite, bismuth, cadmium, 
chromite, cobalt, copper, industrial dia- 
monds, graphite, lead, manganese, mer- 
cury, nickel, platinum, talc, tin, and zinc. 
Indeed, the only known tin deposit in 
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any quantity on the North American con- 


tinent is in Alaska, near Nome. Con- 
sidering the recent unfortunate incidents 
in South America, which is one of our 
important sources of tin, we would do 
well not to underestimate this resource 
available in Alaska. There are even coal- 
fields in the Territory, yielding some 
500,000 tons annually. Who can predict 
the profusion of mineral wealth that will 
pour from this land when the energies 
of Alaska’s people are spurred by the 
grant of statehood? 

We have known about the possibility 
of oil in the Territory since 1886 when oil 
seepages were detected near Barrow. 
Several years ago the Navy carried out 
an exploration program north of the 
Brooks Range. There it discovered great 
fields of high-quality petroleum and vast 
amounts of natural gas. No less than 
five major localities in Alaska are con- 
sidered potential petroleum producers. 
On the basis of geological reports, it is 
confidently predicted that Alaska is due 
for an industrial revolution that will 
startle the world. This is not an idle 
dream. I predict it will occur in our 
lifetime. 

Do we need more, Mr. Chairman, to 
convince us of Alaska’s glowing future? 
There is more. As a producer of fine 
furs, the Territory has few equals. 
Seventeen kinds of commercial furs, in- 
cluding mink, seal, and ermine, flow 
from Alaska. Since 1867 the fur trade 
has been worth some $200 million, 

Alaska’s forest resources are most 
valuable and demand serious attention. 
It is estimated that the spruce and hem- 
lock blanketing her southeastern coast 
contain enough commercial grade tim- 
ber to produce a million tons of news- 
print annually. Consider this in the 
light of the newsprint difficulties of re- 
cent years. With proper logging tech- 
niques, this yield could continue indefi- 
nitely. And this does not include the 
more than 300,000 square miles of tim- 
ber in the interior which, as the area 
continues its development, will surely 
become available for commercial use. 
Alaska’s wealth in lumber is estimated 
at something like $3 billion. It may 
well become the newsprint capital of the 
world. 

These are facts which we must not 
ignore. The wealth of the Territory 
must be and will be unleashed for the 
greater good of our entire Nation. No 
one will deny the great difficulties that 
must be overcome before Alaska’s poten- 
tial can be realized. However, Mr. 
Chairman, I think it is manifestly clear 
that we must, for the good of our coun- 
try, hasten the development of this land 
and that the greatest encouragement we 
can offer at the moment is the grant of 
statehood. 

So much for our own advantage. 
Now, what of the obligation we owe to 
the people of Alaska, Mr, Chairman? 
I know that some of the opponents of 
Alaska’s statehood have denied the ex- 
istence of such an obligation. Never- 
theless, I believe that we are bound both 
by the implied promises of our past 
actions and by the simple justice due 
our fellow Americans, 
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I do not intend to discuss in detail 
our past relations with Alaska. The sub- 
ject has been fully explored by other 
speakers and in numerous writings. We 
ere all familiar with the basic facts. 
Let me point out, however, the signifi- 
cance of the calendar of events in that 
history. 

Alaska, you will recall, was purcased 
in 1867. The next year it became an 
incorporated Territory. In 1883 the Su- 
preme Court, in ex parte Morgan, de- 
fined an incorporated Territory as an 
“inchoate State,” that is, an embryonic 
State. In 1912 Congress passed the Or- 
ganic Act confirming Alaska's status as 
an incorporated Territory. 

In other words, the Members of Con- 
gress, when they passed the act of 1912, 
must have been aware of the signifi- 
cance of confirming Alaska’s status. 
Twenty-nine Territories had previously 
been incorporated and afterward blessed 
with statehood. How can there be any 
doubt that the passage of the act of 
1912, in the light of previous exper- 
jience, was anything but an implied 
promise of statehood? 

Of course we are not absolutely bound 
by the action of previous Congresses. 
That is why we are now debating the 
subject. But surely we must recognize 
the implied obligation that rests upon 


us. 

And what of our obligation to the 
Alaskans as fellow Americans? ‘There 
are in the Territory some 212,500 people, 
perhaps a few more. About 90 percent 
are American citizens. They come from 
every section of the United States, from 
every State of the Union. 

It has been implied that these people 
are not worthy of statehood. Who is 
more worthy? The qualities they pos- 
sess and have so amply demonstrated 
are precisely those qualities we profess 
most to admire: The pioneering spirit, 
the will and ability to carve a civiliza- 
tion out of a wilderness, to grasp nature 
and mold it to man’s desire. These 
people are the great adventurers of our 
day, sturdy, independent, self-reliant, 
democratic. The average Alaskan has 
a better-than-average education. He is 
well read; he is well traveled. 

But above all he is an American. He 
is not an alien. He shares our culture 
and our customs. And he deserves to 
enjoy the privileges that accompany 
statehood. 

The wishes of Alaskans in this respect 
are well known. They want full-fledged 
citizenship. They expressed their desire 
for statehood by a 3-to-2 vote in 1946. 
In 1956 the margin rose to 242 to 1, In 
1957 Alaska’s legislature—both houses— 
voted unanimously for statehood. 

Nor are the American people reluctant 
to accept the Alaskans into the Union. 
What could be more enthusiastic than 
the 12-to-1 reaction in favor of Alaskan 
Statehood reported by the Gallup poll 
this year? Is there a Member of this 
House who, having polled his District, 
has failed to find a majority of his con- 
stituents favoring statehood? 

Mr. Chairman, these Alaskans are our 
own and deserve to be treated like our 
own. They do not deserve shabby treat- 
ment. Nor do they deserve to be op- 
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posed by the shabby argument that, be- 
cause Communists are allegedly power- 
ful in Hawaii, Alaska is not fit for state- 
hood. We are not debating Hawaii's 
admission. Let the Hawaiian case stand 
or fall on its own merits. 

Mr. Chairman, we are a proud peo- 
ple—and rightly so. We are proud of 
our economic, military, and moral 
strength, of our enlightened form of 
government. We are proud of our hard- 
won and hard-kept liberties, of this 
mighty Nation, this beacon of the world. 
Perhaps above all, we are proud of our 
sense of justice. 

Is it the course of either justice or 
consistency for those who so fervently 
uphold States rights to deny the right of 
statehood to their fellow Americans? 
Mr. Chairman, let us clear our con- 
sciences by granting it to them, now. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, it 
will come as no surprise to my col- 
leagues when I state that I support 
wholeheartedly the legislation now be- 
fore this committee. ‘Years before I be- 
came a Member of this great legislative 
body, I favored the principle of state- 
hood for the Territory of Alaska and for 
Hawaii as well. My zeal in such cause 
has not diminished with the years. In 
fact, it has grown. I sincerely believe 
that the bill which we presently have 
before us is a good one and one which 
will bring about an event which is long 
overdue. 

I feel quite sure that I understand fully 
the position or positions taken by the 
opponents of this legislation. I do not 
question the sincerity of a single one of 
them—many of them are not only col- 
leagues but my own close personal 
friends as well. 

My position, simply put, is this: The 
granting of the status of statehood to 
Alaska—advantages to the residents not 
only of Alaska but to each and every 
resident who claims allegiance to this 
great country of ours—far outweigh any 
of the disadvantages or costs that may 
result for the time being to any par- 
ticular group of us or any specific area 
of our Nation, 

Perhaps there may be involved an 
ultimate minor question of locality rep- 
resentation in this particular body. 
Perhaps there may be a shift—to my 
way of thinking, a very slight shift, if 
any—in the political control alinement 
of the bodies of our Federal Congress. 
These are the age-old possibilities that 
have been surrounded by the bringing of 
new States into the Union. How long 
must unreasoning selfishness be left to 
block the path of progress—the path 
of equitable and just treatment to all 
of the citizens of our land? 

Mr. Chairman, these same motives of 
opposition to equitable treatment for all 
have been with us since the first patriot 
cried out for the release of the shackles 
which enslaved him. It is history re- 
peating itself. 

Let us make no mistake in our think- 
ing as we make our decisions on this leg- 
islation. All of America watches, All 
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of the world watches. Another step for- 
ward in our country's destiny is possible. 
To deny statehood for Alaska to the 
people of that Territory and the people 
of the Nation generally would be a step 
backward which we can ill afford to take 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, this is third occasion, 
since becoming a Member of this House, 
that I have had the privilege of coming 
down into this well to address my col- 
leagues on the subject of statehood for 
Alaska and to urge favorable action by 
this body on this legislation, 

It is my intention to present as con- 
clusively as I am able to do the case for 
statehood. I shall present it as follows. 
First, what is the opposition to state- 
hood—what are the arguments advanced 
by the opponents of this legislation; sec- 
ond, what are the reasons for statehood— 
is the Territory ready—politically and ec- 
onomically—is it able and qualified to 
assume the responsibilities of statehood; 
and third, what will be the outcome for 
Alaska once statehood has been achieved. 

Let us take them one at a time. First 
of all, let me say that the opposition to 
statehood stems from those who for 
economic or political reasons refuse and 
have refused to accept any changes in 
the present status quo of Alaska. They 
wish to keep the Territory in an indefi- 
nite state of what has often been referred 
to as modern colonialism. They wish to 
keep the Territory in a status where it 
is unable to protect itself against econo- 
mic and political discrimination. 

Let us analyze, and let us look very 
carefully at the arguments which are 
advocated by these well-intentioned but 
to me misguided citizens. These argu- 
ments can generally be classified into 
three principal groupings: First, geog- 
raphy; second, population; third, politi- 
cal immaturity. Now let us look at these 
arguments individually and see if there 
is any substance, any validity to either 
any or all of these positions. 

Geography: ‘The argument is made 
that the Territory is not contiguous to 
the mainland. Therefore, it should not 
be granted statehood. What a spurious 
argument that is. The Constitution of 
the United States of America does not 
stipulate that a qualification for state- 
hood is that a State must contiguous to 
the borders of one or more of the sister 
States. Indeed, if such were one of the 
criterias of statehood, it appears doubt- 
ful that California, and later Oregon 
could have qualified for admission into 
the Union. In this day and age of elec- 
tronics, jets, and satellites, and all of 
the modern paraphernalia, are there still 
some among us who fail to realize that 
Alaska is closer for all practical pur- 
poses to the National Capital than were 
Boston or New York at the time the 
Union was formed. Furthermore, 
Alaska and the rest of the Union are 
linked closely together in a way that no 
States were at the time of their admis- 
sion. I refer to the instantaneous com- 
munication by telephone. That did not 
exist at the time earlier States were ad- 
mitted. Today it is possible to reach any 
city in Alaska from any city in the United 
States and vice versa and converse as 
easily as is done by a local telephone 
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call. Let us, therefore, not fall prey to 
this fallacious and spurious argument. 
It has never been a requirement in the 
past and there is no factual reason why 
it should be so at this time. It is the 
same one which was made at the time 
both California and later Oregon sought 
admission into the Union. It is as weak 
now as it was then. 

The second general line of opposition 
which I should like to lay to rest once 
and for all, is that pertaining to popula- 
tion or the presupposed lack of it. The 
1950 census listed Alaska with a popula- 
tion of 132,000. The latest estimates 
available as of June 1, 1957 showed Alas- 
ka with a population of 209,000 which is 
exclusive of the large but rather transient 
military personnel. Therefore, in 7 
years, Alaska has had an increase of 77,- 
000 in its civilian population alone. 
Allow me to remind you, my colleagues, 
that Alaska has a larger population at 
this time than had 25 of the 35 States 
which were admitted into the Union 
after the original 13. Let me back this up 
with a few dates and figures: Alabama 
had a population of slightly above 127,- 
000 at the time of its admission into the 
Union in 1819; Arkansas joined the 
Union in 1836 with a population of 52,- 
240; California, admitted in 1850, had 
only 92,527 people; my own State of 
Colorado, at the time of its admission in 
1876, had approximately an estimated 
150,000; Florida joined in 1845 with 
about 72,000. Permit me to continue 
this call of the roll of States: Idaho en- 
tered the Union in 1890 with slightly 
more than 88,500 persons; Illinois joined 
in 1818 with only 53,211; Indiana came in 
1816 with slightly under 100,000 popula- 
tion; Iowa had a population of 102,000 at 
the time of its admission in 1846; Kan- 
sas, in 1861, joined the Union with 
somewhat less than 150,000; Kentucky 
in 1790 had approximately 73,600; 
Louisiana in 1812 had a population of 
76,556; Michigan was admitted into the 
Union in 1837 with fewer than 200,000; 
Minnesota entered into the sisterhood 
of States in 1858 with 123,000; Mis- 
sissippi came in with less than 75,000 
in 1817; Missouri in 1821 brought only 
66,586 into the Union; Montana admitted 
in 1889, had a population of almost 143,- 
000; Nebraska came into the Union in 
1867 with 28,841 inhabitants; Nevada in 
1864 had only 11,000; North Dakota en- 
tered in 1889 with 190,000; Ohio had 
slightly above 45,000 at the time of its 
admission in 1803; Oregon added 52,465 
to our national population when it came 
into the Union in 1859; Tennessee had a 
population of approximately 60,000 at the 
time of its admission in 1796; Vermont 
in 1791 brought in 85,425 new citizens; 
and, Wyoming added 62,555 people to 
the national population at the time of its 
admission into the Union in 1890. 

In practically each and every instance, 
the various States were subjected to a 
substantial increase in population within 
a few years after having achieved state- 
hood. There is no substance to the be- 
lief that the Alaska story will be any 
different. On the contrary, evidence 
would indicate that once Alaska has ob- 
tained statehood, and thus, political and 
economic independence, with control of 
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her own destiny, she will experience a 
tremendous increase in her permanent 
civilian population. 

The third general ciassification of fal- 
lacious arguments advanced by the op- 
ponents of this legislation, is that of 
political immaturity—nonreadiness, or 
whatever synonyms one wishes to give 
to it. This is probably the most absurd 
argument of all. The citizens of Alaska 
are for a large part emigrants from 1 
or the other of the 48 States or children 
of such immigrants. They were em- 
bued with the pioneer spirit of old and 
went to Alaska to overcome obstacle 
after obstacle in order to settle the land 
and ‘build a decent life for themselves 
and their families. They took with 
them the community law-abiding spirit 
which they had themselves assisted in 
establishing, in perpetuating, and which 
they had practiced in their everyday 
living in their home communities in the 
States. Many of these people had been 
leaders at home, active in civic, county, 
and State affairs. Is there any reason 
to believe that they became less respon- 
sible citizens once they had established 
themselves in Alaska? Of course not; 
to say otherwise is purely wishful argu- 
mentative thinking. All the evidence is 
to the contrary. They have built com- 
munities, notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties encountered, which are on a par 
with the services rendered in any similar 
size community in any of the 48 States. 

Allow me to give you further evidence 
of responsible citizenship on the part of 
Alaskans by reminding you of some re- 
cent history. Under legislation enacted 
by the Alaska Legislature in the fall of 
1955, the citizens of the Territory elected 
delegates to a constitutional convention 
for the purpose of drafting a constitu- 
tion. Mr. Chairman, the finished prod- 
uct of the convention is one of the out- 
standing documents of our times. Let it 
be the answer to any statement of non- 
readiness or of political immaturity. 
It is a profound statement of rededica- 
tion to the democratic way of life. It is 
my thinking that it will go into our his- 
tory as one of the outstanding constitu- 
tional documents of the 20th century. 
This historical document is included in 
the committee report, starting on page 
49, and I urge all of my colleagues to read 
it. I should like to quote here and now 
the preamble to the constitution of the 
State of Alaska: 

We the people of Alaska, grateful to God 
and to those who founded our Nation and 
pioneered this great land, in order to se- 
cure and transmit to succeeding generations 
our heritage of political, civil, and religious 
liberty within the Union of States, do ordain 
and establish this constitution for the State 
of Alaska. 


I should like further to read sections 
I and II of the declaration of rights of 
the constitution of the State of Alaska: 
Section I stipulates: 

This constitution is dedicated to the prin- 
ciples that all persons have a natural right 
to life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, and 
the enjoyment of the rewards of their own in- 
dustry; that all persons are equal and en- 
titled to equal rights, opportunities, and 
protection under the law; and that all per- 


sons have corresponding obligations to the 
people and to the States. 
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Is that the end result of a citizenry not 
quite ready for statehood—not quite po- 
litically mature? How absurd these re- 
marks are. Let me read you section II, 
which proclaims the source of govern- 
ment, as follows: 

All political power is inherent in the peo- 
ple. All government originates with the peo- 
ple, is founded upon their will only, and is 
instituted solely for the good of the people 
as a whole. 


Mr. Chairman, is such a declaration of 
rights the achievements of citizens not 
yet ready to assume the full responsibili- 
ties and duties of statehood? Mr. Chair- 
man, let this document, this historical 
document, if you please, answer once and 
for all the fallacious charges of the op- 
ponents of this legislation... This con- 
stitution shall ever be a monument not 
only to the delegates to this convention, 
but to all citizens of Alaska now and in 
the future. Such a document is the re- 
sult of the untiring efforts of dedicated 
and responsible citizens fully capable of 
administering their own internal affairs. 
The constitution as drafted by the con- 
vention was subsequently approved by the 
voters of the Territory by a vote of 17,- 
477 to 7,180—slightly better than a 2-to-1 
vote. 

In its desire for early statehood, the 
convention also adopted the Tennessee 
plan, that is to say, an ordinance which 
provides for the immediate election of 
two Senators and a Congressman from 
the State of Alaska. The so-called Ten- 
nessee plan was adopted by the electorate 
of Alaska by a vote of 15,011 to 9,556. 
I want to call your attention to the fact 
that Alaskans’ adoption of the Tennessee 
plan was based not on 1 but on 7 his- 
toric precedents. Not only did Tennessee 
adopt it, successfully, in 1796, but similar 
procedure was adopted, in advance of 
action by the Congress, by 6 other great 
States representing not only, as in the 
case of Tennessee, the South, but the 
Middle West, the Prairie States, and the 
Far West. Those 6 States which, in 
addition to Tennessee, established that 
fine precedent which Alaskans were wise 
enough to follow, were-—and I give them 
in chronological order—Michigan, Iowa, 
California, Minnesota, Oregon, and 
Kansas. The Representatives of those 
seven great States should be flattered 
and proud that their States set so fine 
an example and that the ingenuity, en- 
terprise, and pioneering spirit of Alaskans 
revived that procedure a century later 
and put it to use. Accordingly, in 1956, 
candidates for such offices were nomi- 
nated by the respective political parties 
and were elected in the general election. 
They have been knocking on the door of 
Congress seeking admission since Janu- 
ary of 1957. Is this the action of politi- 
cally immature people? Or is it not 
rather the accomplishment of qualified, 
dedicated, and capable citizens eager and 
desirous of administering their own des- 
tiny. I am of the belief that the steps 
taken by her citizens in the recent past 
answer adequately the question, “Is the 
Territory ready, able, and qualified to 
assume the responsibilities of state- 
hood?” The answer is “Yes.” 

I hope that in this first part of my 
address, I have not only replied to the 
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arguments of the opponents of state- 
hood, but far more important indeed, 
that I have also adequately shown that 
the citizens of Alaska have earned and 
deserve the right to manage and adminis- 
ter their own internal affairs. 

In this second portion of my presenta- 
tion of the case for statehood, I should 
like to point out the problems and the 
discrimination to which the Territory 
has been subjected and why statehood 
is the answer to resolve such difficulties. 
In signing the treaty of cession with 
Czarist Russia some 90 years ago our 
Government made a specific pledge to the 
citizens of Alaska “the inhibitants shall 
be admitted to the enjoyment of all the 
rights, advantages, and immunities of 
citizens of the United States.” Mr. 
Chairman, this pledge was made by the 
Government of the United States of 
America on March 30, 1867, 91 years ago. 
Mr, Chairman, has our country, has our 
Government lived up to this pledge? 
Let me answer it with an emphatic “No.” 
Allow me to quote here from the excel- 
lent presentation made before our com- 
mittee by a former Governor of Alaska, 
and now Senator-elect from the Terri- 
tory, the Honorable Ernest Gruening. 
Governor Gruening quite adequately and 
correctly analyzed the approach and at- 
titude of the Federal Government in its 
relationship toward the Territory when 
he stated before our committee: 

Now, those 90 years under the American 
flag have represented in the relation of the 
Federal Government to Alaska a period of 
neglect and indifference, and worse, even 
discrimination, without precedent or parallel 
in this history of our country. 


Is that a record to be proud of, Mr. 
Chairman? We hear frequent reference 
in this Chamber to the shameful and de- 
grading treatment which certain foreign 
countries have at one time or another 
adopted and practiced in their relation- 
ship with their overseas territorial pos- 
sessions. Such conduct, such indiffer- 
ence, such discrimination, such abuse is 
loudly deplored. Yet, in many respects 
we, ourselves, have had an equally dis- 
tasteful and shameful record in our 
treatment and attitude toward the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska. I wish to suggest to my 
colleagues that they read, and read with 
care, Governor Gruening’s excellent tes- 
timony in the hearings held before our 
committee on this legislation. 

Briefly, permit me to point out some 
of the more flagrant abuses to which the 
‘Territory of Alaska has been subjected. 
Alaska was purchased from Russia in 
1867. Yet it was not until 1884—17 
years later, mind you—that enlightened 
recognition was given to Alaska, and the 
Organic Act of 1884 was enacted by Con- 
gress. It was not until 1906 that the 
Territory was authorized to have a dele- 
gate—nonvoting—in Congress. It was 
not until 1912 that Congress gave the 
‘Territory some semblance of self-Gov- 
ernment in enacting a new Organic Act. 
It was an improvement over the unwork- 
able act of 1884, but as Governor Gruen- 
ing so aptly described it in our hearings: 

It is notable chiefly for the things it for- 
bade and forbids Alaskans to do. 


Mr. Chairman, the first legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska in 1913 and suc- 
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ceeding legislatures of the Territory have 
petitioned the Congress, and the execu- 
tive branch, to grant it control over its 
resources, notably the transfer of its 
fisheries to territorial jurisdiction. This 
has not been achieved. Control and 
management of its wildlife. This has 
not been achieved. Mr. Chairman, I 
could cite additional instances of similar 
disregard for the wishes of the Territory. 

In my remaining moments, I should 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues probably the most flagrant of the 
discriminations which have been prac- 
ticed against the Territory and its citi- 
zens by the Federal Government. Ihave 
reference to the field of transportation. 
In 1920 Congress enacted the Merchant 
Marine Act, better-known as the Jones 
Act. The purpose of the Jones Act was 
to assist the shipbuilding and allied in- 
dustries. However, it discriminated 
against the Territory by prohibiting the 
shipment to Alaska of any goods or prod- 
ucts aboard foreign ships, specifically 
Canadian vessels, and authorized only 
United States bottoms to take on ship- 
ment destined for Alaska. This was, 
naturally, a boom to Seattle and its citi- 
zens, but it tripled the cost to the citi- 
zens of Alaska. The enactment of the 
Jones Act resulted in the complete elimi- 
nation of competition. Consequently, 
terminal charges, loading and unloading 
charges, freight charges, and so forth, 
were increased beyond all logical reason- 
ing. It caused hardship and discrimina- 
tion in a thousand and one ways against 
the residents of the Territory in the 
shipment of material for the economic 
development of Alaska; in the shipment 
of merchandise, food products, and other 
commodities necessary and essential to 
the existence, progress, and development 
of the people of the territory. Briefly 
and in a nutshell, the residents of 
Alaska—United States citizens all—were 
being penalized for living in Alaska. 

Another type of discrimination to 
which the Territory has been subjected 
to until fairly recently was under the 
provisions of the Federal-Aid Highways 
Act. Until the 84th Congress took cor- 
rective steps, and included Alaska within 
the provisions of the bill, the Territory 
had again and again been denied the 
privileges and benefits accorded to the 
States of the Union by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Yes, and I regret very much 
to say this, but such discrimination has 
been extended into the air age as well. 
One of the foreign airlines flying from 
Copenhagen to Tokyo stops at Anchor- 
age. Alaskans, however, are forbidden 
to embark or debark. 

An additional discrimination which 
has been practiced against the Territory 
is that relative to the land situation. 
Under the Organic Act, Alaskans are 
prohibited from enacting any land laws. 
All determinations in such respects are 
made by the Federal Government and 
its authorized agencies, I have the firm 
conviction that the various discrimina- 
tions just mentioned will be corrected by 
the granting of statehood to the Terri- 
tory. 

Mr. Chairman, I have presented my 
reply to the arguments of the opponents 
of statehood’s charges. I have presented 
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the reasons and factors why Alaskans 
have earned their entitlement to the 
status of Statehood. In these closing 
moments, I should like to advise why I 
hold the belief that statehood will be 
beneficial not only to Alaska and its 
residents but to our Nation as a whole. 
I sincerely believe that once statehood 
has been achieved there will be a tre- 
mendous upswing in the population of 
the area—a population increase of a 
permanent nature. With the status of 
colonialism—be it intentional or re- 
sultant—abolished, there will be an in- 
crease in capital investment which will 
permit and accelerate the growth of the 
economic development of Alaska. The 
area is blessed with tremendous poten- 
tial in natural resources, timber, 
minerals, oil, and soforth. The develop- 
ment of Alaska’s natural resources will 
get additional impetus from statehood. 
Of that, I am convinced. As Alaska’s 
population increases, and industry ex- 
pands there will be an ever-greater need 
for electric power. As Alaska becomes 
additionally self-sufficient in food pro- 
duction, there will be, consequently, 
an expansion in related development. 
Alaska’s water and power resources are 
enormous. Among its natural resources 
are found: Gold, lead, tin, antimony, 
mercury, copper, platinum, silver, coal, 
iron, oil shales, petroleum. I believe it 
significant to note in passing that Alaska 
provides us with almost 95 percent of our 
total domestic tin production—certainly, 
an important mineral in these critical 
days. 

The benefits to be acquired by granting 
statehood to Alaska will naturally flow 
primarily to Alaska and its citizens. 
However, such benefits must necessarily 
result in like benefits to every nook and 
cranny of the Union. 

Of greater immediate value, Mr. 
Chairman, and of far greater signifi- 
cance to mankind is the fact that the 
entire world will witness our action here 
in approving this legislation. It will 
clearly demonstrate to all that the 
United States of America believes in 
self-determination and in self-govern- 
ment. To disapprove this legislation at 
this time is my way of thinking a dan- 
gerous course. Mr. Chairman, in closing 
I should like to repeat the statement 
which I made in 1955 during the con- 
sideration of similar legislation: “Grant- 
ing self-government and encouraging 
self-government is consistent with our 
history and our traditions.” I urge the 
membership of this House not only to 
support favorably the passage of the 
Alaska statehood bill, but to do so by 
an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr, ULLMAN]. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, next 
year the State of Oregon, whose Second 
District I have the honor to represent, 
will celebrate the 100th anniversary of 
its statehood. The citizens of my State 
look back with pride over that 100 years, 
for we feel that we have had an oppor- 
tunity to fully share in the obligations 
and privileges which attend the citizens 
of any of the States, 

Acquired by treaty in 1867 and incor- 
porated as a Territory the next year. 
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Alaska has remained virtually a colonial 
possession for 90 years. Its citizens 
have enjoyed all the obligations of state- 
hood but have consistently been denied 
the enjoyment of its privileges for the 
last 90 years. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of 
similarities that easily come to mind 
when we compare Oregon's fight for 
statehood with the admirable effort be- 
ing made by Alaska today. Certainly 
the attitude of many toward the ad- 
mission of the State of Oregon into the 
Union was closely analogous to the atti- 
tude expressed by many of my colleagues 
today with regard to the admission of 
Alaska. As we read the debates that 
preceded the admission of Oregon, we 
find again and again the same arguments 
advanced against the admission of my 
State which are now being advanced 
against the admission of Alaska. 

Senator James Murray Mason, of Vir- 
ginia, protested against admitting Ore- 
gon because of the smallness of her pop- 
ulation, contending that— 

It is unfair, unequal, and unjust; it is 
ne the equilibrium of our institu- 
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With regard to this issue, Senator 
James Stephens Green, of Missouri, re- 
sponded as follows: 

Is Oregon to come in as a sister in this 
Republic? She fancies herself capable of 
sustaining a State government. We 
see * * * that she has at this time about 
80,000 inhabitants. We see a train of cir- 
cumstances directing population to that 
Territory. We have a reasonable ground of 
expectation that even before next December 
there will be more than 100,000 people there. 
— 4 on should Oregon be kept out of the 
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Senator William H. Seward, of New 
York, whose great vision less than a 
decade later would bring about the ac- 
quisition of Alaska, joined in supporting 
the admission of Oregon, 

I do not think— 


He said— 


the matter of numbers is of importance 
here. It is not a good thing to retain prov- 
inces or colonies in dependence on the cen- 
tral Government and in an inferior condi- 
tion a day or an hour beyond the time when 
they are capable of self-government. The 
longer the process of pupilage, the greater 
is the effect which Federal patronage and 
Federal influence has upon the people of 
such a community. * * * The sooner the 
people are left to manage their own affairs 
and are admitted to participation in the re- 
sponsibilities of this Government, the 
stronger and the more vigorous the States 
which those people form will be. 


Can there be any doubt that Senator 
Seward's arguments are just as pertinent 
and just as applicable to the admission 
of Alaska? 

Mr. Chairman, there is little need to 
dwell on the equities inherent in this 
matter for these are manifestly evident. 
We long ago pledged to Alaska and to 
those who remained there after the 
treaty of cession the rights and duties 
which attend statehood. In the treaty 
of cession we said: 

The inhabitants of the ceded territory, ac- 
cording to their choice, reserving their 
natural allegiance, may return to Russia 
within 3 years, but if they should prefer to 
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remain in the ceded territory, they, with the 
exception of uncivilized native tribes, shall 
be admitted to the enjoyment of all the 
rights, advantages, and immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States and shall be main- 
tained and protected in the free enjoyment 
of their liberty, property, and religion. 


Let me repeat the pertinent words of 
that provision: 

The inhabitants shall be admitted to the 
enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and 
immunities of citizens of the United States. 


Is there any possible way in which this 
promise can be fulfilled other than to 
grant Alaska its long desired statehood? 

With commendable patience Alaskans 
and their representatives have waited for 
the fulfillment of this promise. They 
have drawn up an admirable constitution 
and have elected provisional representa- 
tives. With frankness and candor they 
have explained their position and de- 
feated their verbal adversaries. They 
have indicated their willingness to ac- 
cept any reasonable condition or amend- 
ment. Yet they have consistently been 
denied what reason dictates as a just 
reward for their effort. 

For 90 years this frustration has con- 
tinued, But even a 90-year marathon of 
indecision and delay must have a termi- 
nation. I am hopeful that it will come 
as a result of positive action taken by 
the 85th Congress. 

I congratulate the leaders of the state- 
hood fight and assure them of my con- 
tinued support on behalf of Alaska. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
HOLLAND]. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, there 
are many excellent arguments for the 
admission of Alaska to Statehood, and 
they have been ably presented by our 
colleagues who have devoted much of 
their time to hearings and study of the 
subject. Very few subjects that have 
come before us have had so much study 
and consideration by committees over a 
period of years as has the question of 
Alaska Statehood. 

Moreover, it is not and never has 
been a partisan matter. Statehood for 
Alaska has been recommended by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs when the Republican Party was in 
the majority here, as well as when we 
Democrats were in the majority. As a 
matter of fact, the gentleman from my 
own State of Pennsylvania, Mr. SAYLOR, 
a Republican, very ably conducted hear- 
ings on Alaska statehood several years 
ago as chairman of the subcommittee 
on the subject. 

Many of us from Pennsylvania voted 
to take up this measure and will, I am 
sure, vote for its passage. I shall do so 
with pleasure. I see no merit whatever 
in the contention that the admission of 
a new state with presently a small popu- 
lation could harm the interests of my 
State or any other. On the contrary, 
the opening up of Alaska for economic 
development would redound to the bene- 
fit of the entire Nation. It is unrealistic 
today to think of any State as an eco- 
nomic unit. Pennsylvania trades with 
the whole Nation, and that which brings 
prosperity to any part of the Nation 
benefits the rest. 
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Of course, if I thought Alaska would 
never have any more population than it 
has now, I would not vote for its admis- 
sion as a State. But all the evidence 
shows that it has greater prospects for 
growth than any territory over which 
the American flag has flown. It has 
enormous resources, and we may be sure 
that they will be developed when Alaska 
has statehood and is free of the hamper- 
ing restrictions which unfortunately 
exist under our territorial system. I 
firmly believe that Alaska can support 
many millions of people and will do so 
if we make its development possible. 
Because of the restrictions to which I 
have referred, the only way we can do so 
is to admit it to statehood. 

But while physical resources are im- 
portant, we should be concerned also 
with the people involved. Are the 
people of Alaska worthy of statehood? 
Will they send to Congress the kind of 
men who will be a credit to their state 
and to the Nation? We have com- 
pelling evidence for the answer of yes“ 
to both questions. 

All of us know the able Delegate from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], who has served 
his constituents with distinction while 
serving in this body for many years. 
Many of us have met the other Repre- 
sentatives of Alaska while they have 
carried on their efforts in behalf of this 
legislation. I have had the pleasure of 
meeting a number of other Alaskans, 
who are in business and in the labor 
movement. I believe anyone would 
agree that these people are Americans 
of the finest sort. They love their 
country as we do, and they have grown 
up thoroughly in its traditions. Indeed 
most of the people of Alaska migrated 
there from one of the 48 States or are 
descendants of those who did so, They 
are pioneers in the true American tra- 
dition, like those who went from my 
State and others to settle the West in 
the old days. 

Mr. Chairman, in voting to admit 
Alaska to statehood, we shall be carry- 
ing on the spirit of expansion which 
made this country great. We shall be 
making history in the finest sense of the 
word, and we shall long be proud of 
what we have done. I shall consider it 
an honor to be able to vote for the pas- 
sage of this legislation. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was very interested to hear the 
address just made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 
I respectfully disagree with one of the 
statements which he made, however, and 
that is that Alaska has been promised 
statehood. He mentioned that three 
Presidents had promised statehood to 
Alaska and that it has been in the plat- 
forms of both major parties. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that matter 
was dealt with very realistically on 
Thursday by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Rocers]. He went back to the 
time of the purchase of Alaska and read 
from the treaty which was entered into 
at that time. There was no specific 
promise of statehood made at that time. 
Certainly no one would contend that 
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three Presidents or any number of Pres- 
idents could bind this country on the 
question of the admission of Alaska to 
statehood, No one can do that except 
under the present provisions in the Con- 
stitution which provide that statehood 
must be voted by a majority of the 
House and of the Senate. 

I was interested in the remarks just 
made by the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. PILLION], when the gentleman from 
Nebraska yielded to him. He pointed 
out that even when a referendum is 
taken, the question should be submitted 
to the person or body or group from 
whom the power is being taken and not 
to those to whom it is given. Now, I 
introduced in the last Congress a bill to 
provide that the Constitution should be 
amended to change the method of ad- 
mitting States into the Union. I think 
that we should have a provision which 
gives the States or the people of the 
States a voice on the question of whether 
any new State will be admitted into the 
Union. As I say, I introduced a bill to 
the effect in the last Congress. 

Now, under the present law it is pos- 
sible for a statehood bill, such as the 
bills to provide statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska, both of which are pending, 
to come up for action and be enacted 
into law through a simple majority vote 
of those present and voting. Now, as we 
all know, the membership of the House 
is 435, and a quorum is 218. The mem- 
bership of the Senate is 96 and a quorum 
is 49. A majority of a quorum can pass 
a bill, and while it is not probable that 
it might ever happen, it is possible for 
a new State under existing law to be 
created by a vote of 110 in the House and 
25 in the Senate, which is just slightly 
more than one-fourth of the member- 
ship of the two bodies. 

The question of admitting new States 
into the Union now involves some ques- 
tions which were not involved in the ad- 
mission of new States in the past. 

Up to the present time, each proposed 
new State has not only been on the con- 
tinent of North America, but it has been 
adjacent to the United States and there 
was almost the certain prospect that 
they would become a component part of 
the land area of the United States, 
which up to this time has been an en- 
tire, unbroken land area. 

It is extremely improbable that we 
will have the opportunity to admit any 
new State which would fill this descrip- 
tion. It would have to come from Can- 
ada on the north or Mexico in the south- 
west. So far as Alaska and Hawaii are 
concerned, Canada lies between our 
country and Alaska, and the Pacific 
Ocean between our country and the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

The admission of a new State is a 
matter of the greatest concern to every 
citizen of the United States. The ad- 
mission of a State is an irrevocable act. 
No State has ever been put out of the 
Union, and no provision has been made 
for such action. A State cannot volun- 
tarily separate itself from the Union. 
The Confederate States undertook to 
secede during the War Between the 
States, but were defeated, which estab- 
lished the fact that a State cannot se- 
cede. So, once in the Union, always in. 
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When the present method of admit- 
ting new States was adopted, I think it 
can be said with certainty that the 
framers of the Constitution did not con- 
template the admission to statehood of 
far distant land areas not contiguous 
to the main body, or island areas far 
removed from our continent. 

The admission of a new State lessens 
the voting power of existing States both 
in the House and in the Senate. In the 
present Senate the majority party is the 
majority by only one vote. The Demo- 
crats have 49 Senators and the Repub- 
licans have 47. A change of one Mem- 
ber from Democrat to Republican would 
change control of the Senate. 

Where the division is so close, the ad- 
mission of one new State or two new 
States might well determine the question 
as to which political party would be the 
majority party. On legislative questions 
where there is a close division, and this 
is frequently the case, the vote of the 
Senators or Representatives of a new 
State might well determine the question 
whether a bill would be passed or 
defeated. 

Thus the question as to whether a new 
State should be admitted is of great im- 
portance to each of the States now com- 
posing our Union, and to the citizens of 
those States. The granting or refusal 
of statehood to one or more prospective 
new States might well chart the future 
course of our country and our Govern- 
ment. It might well change the course 
of our Government and set it off in a 
new direction. 

The admission of a new State into 
our Union amounts to taking that State 
into partnership with the existing 
States. It is much the same as taking 
a new partner into an existing partner- 
ship, and always the admission of a new 
partner is a question to be passed upon 
by the members of the partnership. 

I say that before we take up the ques- 
tion of admitting any more new States, 
we ought to change our law, amend our 
Constitution so that the existing States 
can have a voice in it, and not leave it 
up to a simple majority vote of the Mem- 
bers of the House and the Senate here. 
Why, even to override a veto of the Presi- 
dent it requires a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses and certainly that is not as im- 
portant a matter as taking in a new 
State. It requires the same majority to 
amend the Constitution and this question 
of Alaskan statehood certainly is as im- 
portant as many of the amendments to 
the Constitution which have been 
adopted. Many learned, distinguished, 
and studious Members have spoken on 
the facts involved in this bill. Almost 
anything that could be said now would 
be repetitious, of course. 

But look at the population of Alaska 
as compared with the population in the 
existing States of this Union. The four 
smallest States of this country, insofar 
as population is concerned, have larger 
populations today than Alaska has, and 
so does every State for that matter. My 
own home county, DeKalb County, in the 
State of Georgia, has more people in it 
than the entire Territory of Alaska. We 
have there some 225,000 people now. My 
home District has more than four times 
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the number of people in the Territory of 
Alaska, and my home State of Georgia 
has nearly 20 times as many people liv- 
ing in it as there are in the entire Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Nebraska has been very frank and open 
in discussing all the matters he took up 
in his talk. I was surprised to know 
that the polls to which he referred, in 
connection with which he gave us the 
figures as to airmail letters which he 
received, showed that there were more 
than 1,300 votes against immediate 
statehood for Alaska as compared with 
500-plus for immediate admission as a 
State. That certainly indicates that 
there is no overwhelming sentiment for 
admission and in addition shows that 
the overwhelming sentiment is the other 
way. In 1946 they had a vote, to which 
he also referred, and at that time 9,360 
voted for statehood and 6,822 voted 
against it. Since that time, if the poll 
to which the gentleman from Nebraska 
referred indicates what the sentiment 
of the people is, and I would say it does 
indicate what the sentiment is, in the 
Territory of Alaska the sentiment has 
grown to an overwhelming extent 
against the admission of Alaska as a 
State at this time. 

There are many reasons, and I regret 
that I shall not have time to go into the 
reasons, which impel me to vote against 
statehood for Alaska. I think if this bill 
should pass it would simply be getting 
the camel’s nose under the tent. It will 
be immediately followed by the admis- 
sion of Hawaii, it will be followed then 
by the admission of Puerto Rico, and 
possibly the Virgin Islands. No one 
knows where it will stop. The vote of 
the Senators presently constituting the 
Senate would be diluted to that extent. 
The votes in the House would likewise 
be diluted, and a number of States would 
lose the membership in the House which 
they now have. 

By reason of the climate of Alaska and 
its distant location, I have very serious 
doubts as to whether or not it will ever 
be populated by American people. They 
now have to pay premium prices to get 
people to go there to work. Many of 
those who go to Alaska go there for some 
special purpose, and return to their 
homes when that purpose has been 
accomplished. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as she may desire 
to the gentlewoman from New Jersey 
(Mrs. DWYER]. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, 91 
years ago, in the treaty of cession be- 
tween the United States and Russia, 
between the administration of President 
Andrew Johnson and Tsar Alexander II 
of Russia, a solemn pledge was made 
concerning the future status of the citi- 
zenry of what had been called Russian- 
America and thenceforth was to be called 
Alaska. 

Article III of the treaty declared: 

The inhabitants * * * shall be admitted 
to the enjoyment of all the rights, adyan- 


tages, and immunities of citizens of the 
United States, 


Ninety-one years have passed since 
that promise was made. It awaits ful- 
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fillment. Our opportunity to fulfill it, 
to live up to that nearly century-old 
commitment is here and now, 

Why have we not done it before? The 
Alaskans have sought its fulfillment re- 
peatedly. The first Alaskan statehood 
bill was introduced in 1916 by its then 
Delegate, the Honorable James Wicker- 
sham. 

Statehood bills have been introduced 
in every Congress for the last 15 years. 
They have invariably had favorable 
committee reports after extensive hear- 
ings. 

In 1946 the people of Alaska voted that 
they wanted statehood. They declared 
themselves, at a referendum in their gen- 
eral election, in October of that year. 
The referendum had been provided by 
the previous Territorial legislature in 
1945. The people of Alaska voted for 
statehood in a ratio of about three to two. 

Since that time we have had the addi- 
tional commitments of both major 
parties. In the 1952 platforms, both the 
Republican and Democratic Parties 
said: “We favor statehood.” The Demo- 
cratic: Party’s plank said “We favor im- 
mediate statehood.” The Republican 
Party’s plank said “We favor statehood 
for Alaska under an equitable enabling 
act.” 

This language was in no sense a hedge 
or a weakening qualification. On the 
contrary. ‘There had been considerable 
criticism in Alaska and elsewhere that 
previous versions of Alaska statehood 
bills had retained too much Federal con- 
trol of the proposed State. Objection 
had been raised to the retention of too 
much land by the Federal Government, 
That has been one of Alaska’s long- 
standing and justified grievances, that 
acquisition of land by private ownership 
has—as a result of Federal law and Fed- 
eral regulations—been beset by almost 
insuperable difficulties. At present 99 
percent of Alaska is in Federal owner- 
ship. So the words “under an equitable 
enabling act,” added to the 1952 Repub- 
lican plank favoring statehood, were de- 
signed to improve and strengthen future 
drafts of Alaskan statehood bills. That 
was accomplished. Beginning in 1953, 
Alaska statehood bills were equitable. 
They have made—and the bill before us 
makes—a substantial portion of the pub- 
lic domain available to the State of 
Alaska, although the Federal Govern- 
ment still retains a greater portion. 

Nevertheless, action looking toward 
making statehood a reality, though sev- 
eral times attempted, failed in the years 
between 1953 and now. 

It failed largely because of the ill- 
advised move to tie the Alaska and 
Hawaii bills into one package. Whatever 
may be one’s views on the desirability of 
statehood for either Alaska or Hawaii— 
and there are obviously differences of 
opinion on each—it seems clear to me 
that the case of each should stand or fall 
on its own merit. The issue of one should 
not be confused or complicated by tying 
it up with the other. Each should have 
its day in court—or, perhaps, I should 
say its day in Congress. But we are 
today dealing with Alaska, and I propose 
to devote my remarks to Alaska, to the 
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issue of statehood for that great North- 
west Territory. 

In the 1956 platforms the two major 
parties again went on record. This time 
both parties’ planks expressed them- 
selves as favoring immediate state- 
hood. Please note the adjective “imme- 
diate.” It cannot mean less than action 
in the 85th Congress—the Congress im- 
mediately following. The time for that 
action is here and now. 

The 1956 Republican platform plank, 
asking for immediate statehood, con- 
tained the additional clause, recognizing 
the fact that adequate provision for de- 
fense requirements must be made. Aware 
of the immense importance of Alaska to 
the national defense, President Eisen- 
hower wanted to make certain that 
statehood would in no way—under pos- 
sibly changed conditions—limit the De- 
fense Department’s utilization of Alaska. 
So he proposed that the northern and 
western part of Alaska, a sparsely in- 
habited area of about 175,000 square 
miles—a little less than half of Alaska’s 
total extent—be designated in the 
Alaska Statehood bill as an area which— 
if and when military necessity required 
it—could be withdrawn wholly or in 
part for defense purposes. It does not 
seem likely that much of this area will 
be utilized, since the Defense Depart- 
ment has already acquired whatever 
acreage it feels is needed: But in any 
event, the provision is in the Alaska 
Statehood bill before us. It has been 
readily accepted by the people of Alaska, 
who were keenly alive to the vital stra- 
tegic importance cf Alaska long before 
it was fully appreciated by the Federal 
Government, and who are proud of 
Alaska’s service as a bulwark of defense 
for the North American Continent. The 
proposal has been thoroughly discussed 
with Department of Defense officials in 
Congressional committee hearings, and 
has their full approval. So that the 
stipulation in the additional clause in 
the 1956 Republican platform plank 
favoring Alaskan statehood, which calls 
for adequate provision for defense re- 
quirements, has been fully met. 

That leaves us with the clear duty of 
fulfilling both the specific pledge in the 
treaty with Russia of 91 years ago, and 
the specific current platform commit- 
ments of both major parties. What 
justification can there be for not carry- 
ing out these pledges, past and present? 

Let me devote a moment to the oldest 
of these pledges. Let me point out that 
a treaty, once ratified and in effect, is 
the highest law of the land. In this 
case, the treaty with Russia has the 
additional weight of having been ap- 
proved not merely by the United States 
Senate—according to constitutional pro- 
cedure, in 1867—but also by the House 
of Representatives in the following year, 
1868, when the House appropriated the 
$7,200,000 required in payment for our 
great new acquisition. 

In addition to this 91-year-old unful- 
filled Alaska Treaty pledge, are more 
recent treaties, to which the United 
States is committed. 

The United Nations Charter, in article 
73—which deals with non-self-governing 
territories, and that includes Alaska, 
which must make annual reports to the 
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United Nations—pledges the signatories, 
and I quote “to develop self-government, 
to take due account of the political as- 
pirations of the peoples.” 

Well, that treaty was signed by the 
United States 13 years ago. We have not 
yet granted self-government to the peo- 
ple of Alaska. We have not yet taken 
due account of the political aspirations 
of the people of Alaska, which we know 
to be statehood. The pledge in the 
United Nations Charter of 1945 is as yet 
unfulfilled in regard to Alaska. 

There is an even more recent treaty 
commitment, similar in character and 
purpose. In the Pacific charter signed 
in 1954, the United States, along with 
other signatories, pledged itself to up- 
hold the principle of equal rights and 
Self-determination of peoples. Well, 
obviously, equal rights and self-determi- 
nation in the case of Alaska mean state- 
hood. 

Let us recall that the United States 
was not merely a signator of the Pacific 
charter. The United States was the 
leader in proposing it and securing the 
assent of the other signatory nations. 
Now, the Pacific Charter goes even fur- 
ther than is indicated in the pledge that 
I have quoted from it, namely, “to up- 
hold the principle of equal rights and 
self-determination.” It pledges that the 
signatories will do more than merely up- 
hold the principle, and are—and I 
quote prepared to continue taking ac- 
tive measures to insure conditions favor- 
able to orderly achievement of the fore- 
going purposes“ —that is to say, equal 
rights and self-determination. We have 
not yet carried out that pledge in the 
case of Alaska statehood. 

Now, there is a special, contemporary 
significance attaching to that treaty 
with Russia. For we are deeply engaged 
in a conflict with the present rulers of 
Russia. It is a conflict of ideas and 
ideals. It is an all-out effort to win over 
the neutral, the uncommitted peoples of 
the world, and to retain and maintain 
the confidence of the free nations in our 
leadership. We have valid cause to be- 
lieve, and to act on the assumption, that 
the word of the present inmates of the 
Kremlin is not to be trusted. How often 
have we had reason to point out the lack 
of Russian good faith since the estab- 
lishment of the Soviets and that their 
commitments have not been carried out. 
The lack of trust in Russian promises is 
basic to our present policy of caution in 
dealing with the masters of that police 
state. It underlies our approach to the 
neutrals, indeed, to all nations, to whom 
we would make clear the total difference 
between the intent and purpose of the 
free world for which we strive and for 
which we seek to speak, and the intent 
and purpose of the totalitarian impe- 
rialists, who, whatever may be their be- 
guiling promises and persuasive propa- 
ganda, cannot be depended upon to car- 
ry out their agreements. 

Can we, therefore, afford—in justice 
to ourselves and to the righteous cause 
we espouse throughout the world—to 
breach any longer our solemn commit- 
ment to the Russian Government 91 
years ago? True, that government, that 
regime and its successors passed from 
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the stage of history a third of a century 
ago as a result of the Bolshevik revo- 
lution. But it is to the Americans who 
have gone to Alaska during the 91 years 
that Alaska has been under our flag, that 
validation of that pledge is due. It is 
with them, who went westward as 
Americans have throughout our history, 
the pioneers who conquered the wilder- 
ness of the last frontier—and live there 
today—that we must keep faith. 

Because of the limitations of time, I 
cannot go into the many other positive 
reasons why statehood for Alaska is de- 
sirable and mnecessary—reasons eco- 
nomic, social, political, military; rea- 
sons material and spiritual; nor to re- 
fute some of the threadbare arguments 
advanced in opposition by the opponents 
of statehood. I will leave that to those 
of my colleagues who know that our 
Nation has grown to greatness from a 
thin fringe of States along the Atlantic 
seaboard, of which my State of New 
Jersey was one, because it admitted new 
States, extended the blessings of equal- 
ity and democracy to them, and carried 
the American idea ever forward, on- 
ward, and westward, 

I am concerned—and therefore con- 
fine my remarks to just one aspect of 
this issue—that the greatness of our 
beloved country be not impaired by our 
not living up to our professions. 

I am concerned that our national con- 
science shall be clear. 

I am concerned that our Nation’s 
repute in the eyes of our own people— 
who overwhelmingly favor statehood, 
and whom we are here to represent— 
shall not suffer. 

I am concerned lest the faith of all 
mankind in us be diminished by con- 
tinued avoidance of commitments sol- 
emnly entered upon; by failure to keep 
our pledges; by being untrue to all that 
is the most basic in the past perform- 
ance and promise of American life. 

That is why I have specifically called 
attention to those explicit and indelible 
pledges in treaties, old and recent, in 
the platforms of both political parties, 
and, no less important—in the promise 
ever implicit in our great American 
heritage. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and that my remarks appear in the 
Recorp at the close of debate today. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 60 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that there is no quo- 
rum present. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ALBERT). The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Seventy-six Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 74} 
Andrews Garmatz Patterson 
Ashley Philbin 
Auchincloss Glenn 
Barden Granahan Powell 
Barrett Grant Prouty 
Bass, N. H. Gray Radwan 
Bass, Tenn Gregory Reece, Tenn 
Becker Gross Riley 
Bentley Gubser Robeson, Va. 
Blatnik Hemphill Robison, N. Y 
Boggs Henderson Rogers, Mass. 
Brooks, La Hillings Sadlak 
Buckley Holifield Saund 
Byrd Jackson Scott, N. C. 
Byrnes, Wis, James Scott, Pa, 
Carnahan Jenkins Seely-Brown 
Chelf Jennings Selden 
Christopher Judd Shelley 
Clark Kearney Sheppard 
Colmer Kilburn Shuford 
Cooley Knutson Siler 
Corbett LeCompte Spence 
Coudert Lennon Staggers 
Curtis, Mo, Lesinski Steed 
Dawson, III McCarthy Taylor 
Dies McIntosh Teague, Tex. 
Dooley Mahon Teller 
Dowdy Marshall Trimble 
Doyle May Udall 
Eberharter Merrow Van Zandt 
Engle ' Miller, Calif Watts 
Evins Morano Wharton 
Farbstein Morris Widnall 
Fino Norrell Wier 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 7999, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 310 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] has been rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, statehood. It is a fine-sounding 
word. A great many of my constituents 
and I expect a great many of yours have 
been puzzled to know why I could oppose 
such an idealistic idea as statehood for 
anybody. It is a little difficult to explain 
because you do not have time to make 
an hour’s speech to each one of your 
constituents. They do not know what is 
in this bill and what is not in it. That 
is what I want to talk to the House 
about today. 

Statehood. Yes, statehood. It is won- 
derful. But when you get down to writ- 
ing a statehood bill then you want to 
examine this thing and look at it and see 
what is in it. 

There are so many compelling reasons 
why statehood should not be granted to 
the frozen areas of Alaska that it is diffi- 
cult for me to know where to start. I 
want to say to the Committee that I will 
try to be as brief as I can. It is a big 
subject, and I will try not to consume 
over 30 of my 60 minutes. 

I think I will start with the letter I sent 
to the membership some weeks ago on 
this subject. I do that because the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] 
in his remarks the other day took off on 
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me about that letter. He said it was a 
“red herring.” I did not appreciate that 
very much. He said: 

That letter makes two points which are, in 
my opinion, meant to smear the cause of 
statehood with a giveaway label. This is a 
red herring out of the creel of an avowed 
opponent of statehood, and I believe should 
be recognized as a red herring and treated 
as such. 


I did not hear the statement but I 
heard about it, so I came back in here 
later in the afternoon and asked the 
gentleman to yield. He yielded and I 
asked him if he questioned the accu- 
racy of the letter. He said that he ques- 
tioned the accuracy of the giveaway 
part of my letter. Then I asked him to 
yield further and he would not yield 
any more. 

This “red herring” business, I do not 
know what it means. I do seem to 
recall that a very prominent statesman 
here a few years ago used that expres- 
sion. When the facts were known and 
the chips were down, the gentleman was 
very much embarrassed by the use of 
that expression. I think, perhaps, it 
will be true of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. The only definition I 
know of “red herring” is that when a 
fellow gets into an argument and 
reaches a point where he does not know 
the answer—then he yells “red herring” 
as loud as he can yell thinking that that 
will settle the argument. Now, I want 
to repeat what I said in that letter, and 
it is documented, and I have the evi- 
dence right here. I said that this was 
the greatest giveaway of natural re- 
sources in the history of this country— 
and it is. In the first place, it gives to 
this State 182 million acres of land that 
belong to all the people of the United 
States. I went back to the last ten 
States that have been admitted to the 
Union. I have here photostatie copies 
of the acts making them States. All of 
those ten States together were granted 
less than one-third the land that is 
granted in this bill to the Territory of 
Alaska. I examined those bills and 
found that they invariably reserved to 
the people of the United States, to whom 
it belongs, all of the oil, gas and mineral 
rights in the lands granted to the States. 
Much land was granted, it is true, 52 
million acres was granted to these ten 
States as against 182 million acres to 
the State of Alaska. But, these former 
acts invariably reserved, and quite prop- 
erly so, the mineral resources, 

That is a policy that this Congress es- 
tablished, and if you will look into the 
United States Code in the sections deal- 
ing with public lands and the grant of 
public lands and the sections dealing 
with mineral rights, you will find in- 
variably this Congress has in granting 
any land, reserved to the people of the 
United States, to whom it belonged, the 
mineral resources which may be found 
there. I made that statement—that this 
bill did not reserve those rights. If you 
will examine the bill, you will find on 
page 11, at line 10, language that has 
never been found in any of the state- 
hood bills heretofore because in that 
language the bill specifically grants to 
the State of Alaska all of the mineral 
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rights in the lands granted, mineral 
rights that belong to your constituents 
and mine, to the taxpayers of the United 
States. This is the first time that that 
has ever happened in the history of 
statehood bill. That is new language 
not found in any other bill and not 
found in previous Alaskan statehood 
bills. Then there is another thing that 
I call the gimmick in the bill. My 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, took exception to the term “gim- 
mick.” Well, I feel about the word 
“gimmick” like I feel about the words 
“red herring.” I do not know exactly 
what it means, but it sort of sounds like 
a dirty word—and that is what I in- 
tended it to sound like. This bill not 
only provides for all the giveaways that 
I told you about, and neither the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania or any other 
Member of this House can deny the ac- 
curacy of any statement found in my 
letter. 

It provides in that bill not only this 
182 million acres, but the State of 
Alaska is given the right for 25 years to 
make their selection. They can select 

it anywhere they want to except mili- 
tary reservations, They have 25 years 
in which to do it. They have this other 
language in the bill which has never oc- 
curred in any statehood bill at any time 
before in the history of this country. 
That provision is that they can, in se- 
lecting the 182 million acres, select it 
anywhere they want, in little parcels not 
less than 5,000 and some acres per par- 
cel, So that they are put in a very fa- 
vorable position where all they have to 
do is wait until a valuable mineral or 
oil deposit is discovered anywhere in 
that vast area of Alaska and then take 
5,000 acres here and 5,000 acres there 
and gobble up all of the vast mineral re- 
sources that belong to the people of 
the United States, belong to your con- 
stituents and to my constituents. 

I am wondering if the Members of this 
House do not owe some duty to their con- 
stituents who sent them here and who I 
hope will send them here again. Do we 
not owe some duty to them, to protect 
their just property rights in this matter? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I want to call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that the Submerged Land Act also ap- 
plies, as I understand it, to Alaska, 
Whether or not Alaska gets all of that 
submerged land that they have in addi- 
tion to the public lands that they get, I 
do not yet know. But if they do, if that 
goes to the State of Alaska, I want to call 
to the attention of the gentleman and 
the Members of this House that I think 
they ought to consider it. If you will 
view a map of Alaska, you will find a 
tremendous coastline and you will find 
island after island after island off the 
coast of Alaska that is surrounded by in- 
ternational waters, because of the dis- 
tance between each island or the distance 
between the island and the mainland. 
I think this House ought to know what 
is going on in the mineral estate that 
this gentleman has so clearly called to 
dur attention, and the situation we are 
faced with later on. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. I want 
to deal with that point right now. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Would the 
gentleman wait until I deal with this 
first, and then I will yield. 

I was intrigued by this peculiar lan- 
guage, because I got all of the old state- 
hood bills and the old Alaska statehood 
bills and examined them, and I was in- 
trigued by the fact that it is an unprece- 
dented thing to grant all the mineral 
rights that belong to our constituents to 
the State; and, second, that it gave them 
authority to select them anywhere they 
wanted to, all over the area, in plots of 
5,000 acres. So I made some inquiry 
about what minerals had been discovered 
up there. I find in one of the articles 
that appeared in Life magazine, in which 
that publication took a dim view of my 
position in this matter, the following: 

Along with its great timberland and fish- 
ing grounds, its natural endowments pro- 
vide Alaska with oilfields which may be of 
Texan magnitude, 31 of the 33 vital minerals 
on the United States strategic list, much good 
farming land and some impressive interna- 
tional trading prospects, 


So I inquired of the Library of Con- 
gress what we could find out about the 
mineral resources there, and I have a 
letter here and a whole bundle of maps 
and reports from the Bureau of Mines, 
all of which are too big for me to go into 
at this particular time, in view of the 
brief time that I have. The Library of 
Congress say in the letter: 

After making an examination of these 
things— 


And here are the things that are being 
found, they say— 
studies have been made and published about 
antimony, arsenic, asbestos, barite, bismuth, 
chromite, clay, coal, copper, the fissionable 
material, uranium, garnet, gold, graphite, 
jasper, iron, jade, lead, and zinc, fluorspar, 
marble, mecury, molybdenum, nickel, oil 
shale, petroleum, platinum, and relates ele- 
ments, quicksilver, silver, sulphur, tin, 
tungsten, zinc, and other minerals. 


All of this indicates that this measure 
proposes that you, the Representatives of 
the 435 Congressional Districts in the 
United States give away to the State of 
Alaska all of these strategic mineral re- 
sources essential to the defense of this 
Nation. Now, why? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Briefly. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, I think 
the gentleman has made the point he is 
trying to make about giving away these 
minerals. As Alaska is settled by con- 
stituents from Virginia, New York, Ne- 
braska, and all the 48 States, your con- 
stituents and mine will share in these 
mineral resources that will be developed 
under private initiative far better than 
under the Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia, 
gentleman. 

I do not believe my people want to give 
away something to Alaska in the hope 
that some of these days, somehow, some 
way, some of it may wiggle back here and 
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some of us get the benefit of it; I would 
rather keep what we have. 

There is a list of all these minerals 
that have been discovered up there, and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania said 
that we can do nothing about this be- 
cause it would take so long to survey all 
these grants that we give away and 
that it would cost $121 million to make 
the survey.. That is taken care of in the 
bill, if you notice. How many of you 
have studied this bill carefully? The 
surveying business is taken care of like 
these other gimmicks in there; it states 
that when the State of Alaska chooses 
land, that then the Secretary of the In- 
terior, if you please, shall make the sur- 
vey and give them a patent—all at the 
expense of your constituents and mine. 

I wonder, and I know my good col- 
leagues and friends here in this body 
look on me as a little too reactionary 
and backward, but I often wonder, my 
friends—and I have friends in this 
body—when we are going to wake up to 
what has always seemed to me to be 
our fundamental duty heve, and that is 
to look after and protect and preserve 
the rights of the 48 States of this Union. 

Do not give this stuff away. 

Now, I started to say—and you know 
I am not quarreling with this commit- 
tee because some of my best friends are 
on this committee and it is a very fine 
committee and it has done a lot of work 
on this subject of graciously and gen- 
erously admitting other States to the 
Union, but the best reason that I know 
of outside of a few other reasons why 
we should not grant statehood to Alaska 
is that this subject has been before the 
Congress session after session, Congress 
after Congress, year after year. We 
brought it up here and we have d ebated 
it, and it has never had the strength to 
get through except that one Alaskan 
bill did pass one time; and, by the way, 
the grant of land, I believe was 21 mil- 
lion acres instead of 180 million. 

Now, I would like to just document 
these statements that I have made about 
the reservation of minerals. I wish I 
had the time that the gentlemen on the 
committee have had and the diligence 
to go all the way back to the founding 
of the Union, but I only go back as far 
as the Civil War with tuese 10 States 
that have been admitted to the Union 
since that time. They are: Arizona, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. There the 
Congress specificially protected and 
preserved the rights of the people of the 
United States as a whole, and in each 
instance, with one exception that I am 
going to mention, preserved to all of the 
people of the United States, the new 
State included, the rights to the min- 
erals in those States. And, it is for- 
tunate that they have, because they 
have turned out to be very valuable as- 
sets, as they will be in Alaska. 

Now, in the State of Oklahoma, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania said, we 
granted them mineral rights. It is true 
that in Oklahoma a certain number of 
sections of land—not any great bulk 
of land but a certain number of sections 
of land—were granted to that State for 
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school purposes, and it was there pro- 
vided that for those purposes they should 
have the rights to the mineral lands; 
the moneys received therefrom should go 
for the purpose of the schools, for which 
it was designed. That is the exception 
to the rule which I have stated. 

Now, I think I will leave that sub- 
ject where it is. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield before 
he leaves that subject? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. In view of 
the statement that was made by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania just the 
other day with regard to the mineral 
lands in Alaska, I believe the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania at that time said 
that only a year or two ago this body 
passed a law by which we gave Alaska 
90 percent of the minerals under the 
lands up there. Now, I want to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
that is title 48, section 353. It has to 
do with the reservation of lands for 
educational purposes in Alaska. I just 
want the record clear on those matters. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Does not that 
relate to leases; returns from leases? 
Now, there is a provision that gives 
Alaska certain returns from leases, and 
that money is to be used to support the 
Territory of Alaska and help run its 
government. But, the annual revenues 
from those leases is very different from 
a fee simple title to all of the lands and 
all of the minerals under them. I thank 
the gentleman very much for bringing 
that to the attention of the House, 
because it is important. 

As I have said before, I am not mak- 
ing any criticism of the committee, be- 
cause I think I know exactly why the 
committee did what they did do, be- 
cause certain parties had in their plat- 
forms, which nobody ever reads or pays 
much attention to, pledged statehood to 
Alaska and Hawaii, and they felt obli- 
gated to carry out the pledge. I know 
the gentleman from Nebraska, Dr. MIL- 
Ler, has been a great student of this 
matter, and I know he has sought to do 
what he thought was the right thing 
to do about it, as have these other 
members of the committee. The gen- 
tleman realized, as anybody must realize 
who studies this situation, that Alaska 
is not capable of sustaining statehood 
unless it is heavily subsidized by the 
other 48 States of the Union. And that 
is just what these provisions are designed 
for, so that they can get enough revenue 
to run a State government up there. 
And if we have to have it, maybe we do 
have to subsidize them, put them on the 
payroll. We have subsidized a great 
many other countries all over the earth; 
I do not know, maybe that is the right 
thing to do. But I do not want to sub- 
sidize them with all of these various 
mineral resources that seem to abound 
in the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Would not the gentle- 
man say that we are subsidizing Alaska 
now? I have here before me a report 
showing the expenditures for the fiscal 
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year 1957 by the Federal Government. 
This report does not contain expendi- 
tures on account of military installations, 
with respect to which we cannot get the 
figures. But in the fiscal year 1957 Fed- 
eral expenditures exceeded $157 mil- 
lion, and the total amount of taxes paid 
into the Treasury of the United States 
from Alaska was approximately $36.5 
million. Does not the gentleman think 
that we are now subsidizing Alaska? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. There is no 
question about that. But it is still our 
Territory and we have to support them. 
We have spent a great deal of money up 
there during the practically 100 years 
that we have had it. We expect to do so 
as long as it is a Territory. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I shall yield 
to the gentleman in just a minute, be- 
cause I think the gentleman will want to 
respond to something that I am going to 
say, as Lintend to make reference to him. 
I think the gentleman from Nebraska, 
Dr. MILLER, is absolutely sincere in his 
convictions on this matter. But I think 
he has grave, sincere and honest doubts 
about the ability of Alaska to sustain 
statehood. So Iam going to ask him if 
he does not believe that a grant of com- 
monwealth status, such as Puerto Rico 
enjoys, would not be a better experiment 
and a safer experiment and better for 
the people of Alaska and for the people 
of the 48 States of the United States? I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would not think so. The question 
of commonwealth status for Alaska has 
been discussed, but never very seriously. 
The question I wanted to ask the gentle- 
man, however, was this. The first bill 
the House passed gave Alaska about 21 
million acres of land. I am not sure 
whether the gentleman supported that 
bill or not. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I will answer 
the gentleman; I never did. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. This bill 
proposes to give Alaska more land. It 
proposes to give them about 183 million 
acres of land. I did not support the pro- 
vision giving Alaska 21 million acres of 
land because I thought it was rather a 
fraud upon Alaska to say that we would 
give them only 3 or 4 percent of their 
land and make them a State. How many 
acres would the gentleman be willing to 
accept as a figure to give to Alaska—50 
million or 100 million? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am not in 
a bargaining position, because I am op- 
posed to statehood for Alaska, whether 
it involves giving them 1 acre or 1 mil- 
lion acres or 2 million acres. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the discussion about the number of acres 
is somewhat illusory anyway, because so 
much of the acreage is on the tops of 
mountains or underneath glaciers or is 
not usable. The people who talk about 
the noncontiguity of Alaska with conti- 
nental United States completely overlook 
the fact that Alaska, in and of itself, is 
about as noncontiguous a piece of terri- 
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tory as you can possibly find. It con- 
sists of these deep valleys that come in 
from the oceans, and which are sepa- 
rated by high peaks of mountains. There 
may be a settlement in one and in the 
next one the people are as far away as if 
they were removed halfway round the 
world. It is this internal noncontiguity 
of the State that worries us so very much. 
It is for that reason I say that argu- 
ments about acreage are meaningless, be- 
cause when you take enough usable acre- 
age out from these mountainous areas 
there is very little area left, and under 
the proposal of the bill you are giving 
them all away. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I will get to 
the question of noncontiguity a little 
later. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I want to call 
attention to the fact that what the gen- 
tleman from California is bringing out is 
one of the most important matters. 
There is nothing as noncontiguous as 
Alaska, even Hawaii, which is eight sepa- 
rate pieces of land separated by inter- 
national waters. An enemy could sur- 
round any part of Alaska that goes out 
toward Russia without ever getting into 
a position of having violated our sover- 
eignty. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I have heard 
it said here that there is nothing to this 
contiguity business because California 
was brought into the Union when she 
was not contiguous to any other duly 
constituted State. Of course, there is 
nothing to that because all the territory 
between California and the rest of the 
States was American territory. We did 
not have to go outside the United States. 
But we have to go outside the United 
States to get Alaska. That is one of my 
main objections to Hawaiian statehood. 
And do not let anybody fool himself about 
this thing. This bringing up Alaska alone 
is just a piece of very wise strategy, be- 
cause they have tried Alaska, they have 
tried Hawaii, and they never could get 
by with either one of them. So, then, 
they hooked them up together here a 
couple of years ago and brought them 
both out. They thought each one would 
add strength to the other, and they tried 
that. They got beaten on that. So they 
did not bring them out together this 
time, they bring out Alaska first. Of 
course, the bill for Hawaii has already 
been considered by that committee and 
it is all ready to come out. Just as soon 
as you pass this one, you are going to 
have Hawaii on your back, and do not 
make any mistake about that. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. We have been talking 
so much here about the platforms of 
the great political parties. I read the 
political platforms of both parties from 
1932 up to 1956. Let me ask these gen- 
tlemen who are now crying so much for 
statehood for Alaska, what are you going 
to do about Puerto Rico, what are you 
going to do about the Virgin Islands, 
what are you going to do about Hawaii, 
and Guam, and the Trust Territories? 
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You promised those. Why not bring a 
bill in here and show us where this 
thing is going? You are fixing to make 
a United States of the world. That is 
what you are starting and that is where 
you are going. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia, I thank the 
gentleman for his very wise observation, 

I should like to conclude now as briefly 
as I can. I should not want to be in- 
terrupted for a few minutes because 
there are some other matters I should 
like to bring up. 

You would not look on with any degree 
of favor if I were so bold as to suggest 
that maybe some of us are a little in- 
terested in the political situation here. 
Who is going to lose a seat when Alaska 
comes in, and who is going to lose 2 
seats when Hawaii comes in, and who is 
going to lose 3 or 4 seats, perhaps, when 
Puerto Rico comes in? 

As I say, maybe some folks think that 
is not the statesmanlike way to look at 
this, about making Alaska a great State 
of the Union. But I have always been 
a kind of practical fellow, you see, and 
I cannot help looking at these mundane 
things. and thinking about them some. 
I think about two Senators coming here 
from Alaska from a small group of peo- 
ple probably pretty tightly controlled 
politically up there. I think of two 
Senators coming here from Hawaii, 
which everybody knows is controlled po- 
litically to a large extent by the Com- 
munist Harry Bridges and his long- 
shoreman’s union. I wonder what will 
happen in the United States Senate 
where great and momentous problems 
of this country are often decided by a 
vote of 1 or 2 in that body where 4 
Senators may completely change the 
balance of power and the course of leg- 
islation in this Nation. I wonder if we 
have given serious enough thought to 
that. My State does not want to lose 
any representatives. It may be selfish. 
It may be political, but we do not want 
to lose any. Of course, there have been 
a couple of gentlemen who have said 
they would give up their seats. Perhaps, 
they would, I do not doubt them. But, 
I do not believe that their people are 
going to want to give up any of their 
seats. You know when we get these 
seats in the Congress, there is nothing 
permanent about them. They get a 
crack at us every 2 years. When we are 
gone, maybe those States will want 
somebody else to take our places. I do 
not think the people of those States are 
going to want their representation here 
diminished. I do not know how many 
of you have read these figures, which 
were sent to you by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. PILLION]. But, I have 
gone over them pretty carefully. The 
average increase in population since 
1950 per State has been 13 percent. Do 
vou know that as of the present time, 
the estimated population State by State 
shows that some 12 or 15 States have 
increased in population less than 5 per- 
cent and that 3 of those States have de- 
creased in population? Those three 
States whose population has decreased 
and who are bound to lose, if we do this 
thing, I do not think would be so anx- 
ious to be put in any more difficult posi- 
tion. I think those Members who haye 
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not looked at this had better look at 
what the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. PILLION] sent you so that you can 
see how your State is fixed. 

On the question of the population up 
there in Alaska, there has been a lot 
of talk about one hundred and some 
thousand or two hundred and some 
thousand—well, I could not find out 
from the hearings how many people 
are up there so I again went to the 
Library of Congress and asked them to 
give me accurate information on the 
population of Alaska, and here is what 
they give me. As of September 1957, 
which is the last estimate that has been 
made, there are 206,000 people up there. 
Now what do they consist of? The mil- 
itary accounts for 41,000; civilian de- 
fense, that is connected with the Depart- 
ment of Defense 6,640. The dependents 
of the military and civilian employees 
up there amount to 36,000 and there 
were over 8,400 United States Govern- 
ment employees there. That adds up 
to a total of 92,040 temporary residents. 
If you take the 92,040 from the 206,000, 
you will find that you have left up there 
113,960 people, but of that 113,000 peo- 
ple there are 33,861 of the uncivilized 
nations, that is, the Aleuts, Indians and 
Eskimos who are not usually counted in 
political matters. That leaves you as 
bona fide permanent residents of Alaska, 
80,099 people that you propose to make 
a State of. Now, do they want it? 
That has been questioned. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. Much has been said in 
debate about the dilution of the powers 
of the State by reason of the extra rep- 
resentation here in the House and in 
the other body. But, if this point has 
been made, I have not heard it and I 
wonder if the gentleman would comment 
on the advisability of giving a State 
with that small population an equal 
voice in determining who might become 
President of the United States with the 
representatives here from, let us say, the 
State of Virginia or the State of New 
York in case the election of a President 
is thrown into the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Of course 
the State of Virginia, which has been 
interested in constitutional matters from 
the foundation of our Government is 
fully alert to that question. What 
amazes me is that the great State of 
New York, with 15 million population, 
would be willing to put itself on an 
equivalent basis with Alaska, with 80,000 
population, in a situation which you 
mentioned. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 

Now the question comes, Do the people 
of Alaska want it, and that will con- 
clude my statement. You have heard 
the gentleman from Nebraska, Dr. 
MILLER, who has been most fair and 
considerate about this whole situation, 
tell you about his poll, so I will not 
repeat that except for those who may 
not have heard his statement, when he 
said that he had a poll taken by the 
newspapers and radios of Alaska which 
asked the question: “Do you want im- 
mediate statehood?” The result of that 
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poll was something like 2,000 votes and 
1,361 people wrote him airmail letters 
stating, “We do not want statehood,” 
and 516 who said they did want it. In 
other words, the people of Alaska, when 
given this opportunity on a direct ques- 
tion, those who took the trouble to 
answer voted 2% to 1 against statehood. 
Yet we hear these sob stories about the 
people of Alaska who want statehood. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Then, of 
course, the amendment in the bill which 
provides the right for them to have a 
plebiscite on whether they will have 
statehood in Alaska would be acceptable 
to the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Let me say 
to the gentleman there is not anything 
in this bill from the enacting clause to 
the coneluding paragraph that would be 
acceptable to me. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I want to go 
back a second, if the gentleman will 
permit me, in relation to the anticipa- 
tion of those who propose statehood, 
with relation to other territories or other 
nations in the world. They say this bill 
deals only with Alaska. The gentleman 
will recall that when I was addressing 
the House that matter was brought up 
on several occasions. I call attention to 
section 19 on page 33 of the bill, which 
nails down this proposition that those 
who are looking for Alaskan statehood 
anticipate we are going to have other 
debates of this kind. I do not know 
which Territory they have in mind first, 
but I am sure it will be one. Section 19 
reads: 

Sec. 19. The first paragraph of section 2 of 
the Federal Reserve Act (38 Stat. 251) is 
amended by striking out the last sentence 
thereof and inserting in lieu of such sentence 
the following: “When the State of Alaska or 
any State is hereafter admitted to the Union 
the Federal Reserve districts shall be read- 
justed by the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in such manner as to 
include such State.” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I thank the 
gentleman. I overlooked mentioning 
that. The obvious reason is that they 
will not have to bother with the Federal 
Reserve Act when they admit Hawaii, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I wonder 
what the gentleman would think about 
this, if Venezuela should decide to be- 
come a part of the United States and 
have a referendum offering themselves 
to the United States and saying, “We 
want to become a State.” What would 
be the answer of the United States and 
this Congress if they should permit Alas- 
ka to come in as a State at the present 
time? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I think we 
would have a lot of folks crying about 
how we could not exelude anybody; how 
it would not be neighborly and it would 
not be nice if we do not take care of all 
these folks who would like to become a 
part of the United States. 
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Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Refer- 
ring to the granting of minerals within 
the public lands to other States, I be- 
lieve there is a technicality that should 
be cleared up. I know as a fact that the 
State of Wyoming did take its minerals 
on the public land that was granted to 
the State. The act of admission of the 
State of Wyoming states in section 13 
that all mineral lands shall be excepted 
from the grants made in this act. 

The technicality is this, that the Con- 
gress excluded those lands which prior 
to the date of selection had been found 
to be valuable for mineral purposes, and 
if it were so excluded then in-lieu land 
was selected, and the State did get min- 
erals under the allotted grant of lands. 

I appreciate the gentleman's allow- 
ing me the opportunity to clear up that 
technicality. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not rise to challenge 
what the distinguished gentleman has 
said except that it has been my observa- 
tion that some of those who questioned 
him would not want Alaska to be a State 
even if we gave them no land. But my 
real purpose in asking the gentleman to 
yield was to state publicly for the record 
what I have already stated privately. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia has been criticized in some 
places for his position with regard to 
Alaska statehood. I want to state that 
while I strongly favor this legislation, I 
respect the gentleman for the vigor of 
his stand against a bill in which he does 
not believe. 

Nearly 1 year ago the gentleman from 
Virginia told me frankly that he would 
oppose me with all the weapons at his 
command. Had I felt as he does and 
did I would have done the same, but I 
want to tell the Members that the gen- 
tleman's attack upon my position and 
that of those who favor statehood has 
always been open and frank; there have 
been no stabs in the back, nor has there 
been any personal animosity on the part 
of the gentleman from Virginia. 

I do not know what the fate of this 
bill in the House will be, although I 
earnestly hope it will be passed: how- 
ever, win or lose, I wish to say that my 
already existing respect for the integrity 
and ability of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has grown into warm regard. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not know how I can express 
my appreciation of the very generous 
remarks of my good friend from New 
York except to say that anything kind 
he has said about me is fully reciprocated 
on my part. He has at all times been 
eminently fair about the advocacy of 
this bill in which he so sincerely and 
honestly believes. I certainly appreciate 
his kind remarks. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No; I asked 
the gentleman to yield to me the other 


day, and it would have saved me a good 
deal of time today had he done so, but 
he declined; and I think I will give him 
the same kind of treatment today. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Does not the gentle- 
man want to correct the RECORD? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Does the 
gentleman from Florida wish to ask me 
a question? 

Mr. HALEY. Ican wait until the gen- 
tleman finishes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am about 
to conclude. I yield to the gentleman 
briefly. 

Mr. HALEY. I would just like to call 
the gentleman’s attention, and especial- 
ly that of the committee, to page 4 of 
the report of the committee on which 
certain States are listed. At the bot- 
tom of the page appears a footnote 
which reads “No territorial government.” 
I notice that the first State listed in the 
footnote is the great State of Florida. I 
think somebody should do a little home- 
work in history on some of these things. 
I notice also the great State of Texas is 
listed in the footnote. I can understand 
that Texas had no territorial status but 
I would like to say to the chairman of 
the committee so that he can get his 
record a little straighter, that Florida 
was discovered by Ponce de Leon in 1513 
and acquired from Spain in 1819. The 
acquisition was ratified in 1821 and the 
Territory was formally transferred to the 
United States at Pensacola, Fla., in 1821, 
and we were granted statehood on March 
3, 1845, as the 27th State of the Union. 
I would just like to ask the gentleman 
why was a statement of this kind put 
into the Recorp. Was it just to embar- 
rass the gentleman from Florida, who is 
opposing this bill? We enjoyed a ter- 
ritorial status from March 30, 1822, to 
March 3, 1845. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I hope you 


will not ask me to go into that, because 
Alaska is about all I can handle, and 
when you get into Florida, I am afraid 
you will use up all my time. 

Mr. HALEY. I would like to have the 
Recorp to be accurate in some of these 
things, and if the rest of these state- 
ments are no more accurate than that, 
we will be in bad shape. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am going 
to discuss now whether the people of 
Alaska really want statehood. Some ap- 
parently do, but it looks like they voted 
2% to 1 against it when they had the 
opportunity. Ireceived a number of let- 
ters, and I have them in my files, but 
time will not permit me to read them. 
But, they are largely from business peo- 
ple, and they all tell me that Alaska just 
is not ready for statehood; that she 
could not support statehood if she had 
it, and that she is much better off now 
than if she had statehood. 

I have extracts here from the paper 
called the Alaskan Sportsman, and the 
editorial in that paper expresses opposi- 
tion. I have an editorial which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Times at the 
expense of the editor of the Daily Alas- 
kan Empire, of Juneau, and he opposes 
statehood. It is a long editorial, and I 
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will not have the time to read it all, but 
it says in part: 

Alaska needs a 10-year moratorium on the 
statehood issue, which is a political foot- 
ball, and is being forced by intimidation on 
the property owners of Alaska, 


You notice he says “property owners.” 

During this moratorium we can put our 
house in order to develop industry so that 
we can afford statehood at the end of 10 
years, * * è 

Our continued request to be heard has 
been jockeyed and moved around. Anyone 
who speaks realistically about the develop- 
ment of Alaska for the benefit of all of the 
United States meets the propaganda of the 
emotionists and the leftists and those who 
put political gain first and our Nation 
second, 


This morning I received by air mail 
an editorial which appeared in the An- 
chorage Daily News, evidently of recent 
date—May 22. It is headed “If State- 
hood Bill Dies in Debate It Will Be 
Blessing.“ 

Now, these are two evidently impor- 
tant daily newspapers in that country, 
and I find that newspapers usually try 
to reflect the sentiments of their local- 
ities. And, I just want to read a couple 
5 in cain from that editorial. One is 

We are among those who feel that if Con- 
gress votes statehood for Alaska at this 
time it will be doing a disservice to the peo- 
ple of the Territory. There will be imme- 
diately withdrawn from Alaska a good por- 
tion of $125 million to $150 million annually 
of Federal funds appropriated for the op- 
eration of Federal agencies. 


Another paragraph: 
The Federal budget will show that the 
total civil expenditure in Alaska this year 


for federally operated functions is $122 mil- 
lion. It has gone as high as $151 million. 


And it concludes with this statement: 

It would be a surprise to us if debate on 
the floor of Congress does not kill the 
statehood bill entirely, which will be a bless- 
ing to Alaska. 


Now, we have this thing every 2 years, 
and some of us get awfully tired of hav- 
ing to devote so much time to it. Con- 
gress has repeatedly turned down these 
requests of both Alaska and Hawaii. 
Let us bury this ghost. Let us get rid 
of it. Let us knock this thing cut and 
not have to take up so much valuable 
time with it. Do you know how much 
important legislation, legislation impor- 
tant to this Nation and the world, is 
piled up behind this bill of Alaskan 
statehood, which they know is a per- 
fectly futile thing? As that Alaska 
newspaper says, it is a political football, 
If it did happen, as I hope it will not, 
that it pass the House, it will net pass 
the Senate. That is what happens every 
time. They pass them in the Senate and 
do not pass them in the House, or they 
pass them in the House and hold them 
up in the Senate. We ought to be do- 
ing something more important. Let us 
kill this bill and get through with this 
matter of forever trying to do something 
that is just not practical, that is not 
sensible, that is not wise either for the 
people of the United States or the people 
of Alaska, 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, as 
always the statements of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Surf! are very 
very helpful to some of us. 

Inasmuch as the people of Alaska do 
not seem to want statehood, I find it diffi- 
cult to force it upon them; especially in 
view of the fact that so many people want 
to join up with the United Nations. It 
is a long way around to get into the 
United States of America and then get 
into the United Nations in order to be 
in a one-world organization. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] referred to the fact that he was 
regarded as a reactionary. On this side 
of the aisle, permit me to say to the 
gentleman from Virginia, there are sev- 
eral who, if their qualifications merit 
the term, will be pleased to join in being 
so characterized. 

The gentleman referred to the politi- 
cal situation as it might be affected by 
the admission of Alaska as a State. To 
me it would seem that neither the Re- 
publican leadership nor that on the 
Democratic side should be unduly con- 
cerned about any future support it 
would receive from favorable action. 
Hawaii is to follow Alaska, we are given 
to understand, and maybe—I do not 
know about Guam and all the rest of 
the islands down the line, even Vene- 
zuela was mentioned awhile ago—but in 
any event, Hawaii, we understand, is 
under the control of Harry Bridges, the 
Communist. We are told that Alaska 
bows the knee to Reuther. Whatever 
may have been said about Reuther in the 
past, it is my hope that folks will be 
more considerate of him if he is sin- 
cerely repentant. He has been attend- 
ing the school of experience. The lesson 
is bitter—difficult for him to accept. 
He has found that employers are neces- 
sary if people are to have jobs. Reuther 
quite recently has learned, as has the 
motor industry, that while they can hike 
wages and hike prices, there is no way 
of making the consumer buy. It is a 
new version of the old adage “You can 
lead a horse to water but you can’t 
make him drink.” So, most unfortu- 
nately, several hundred thousand in the 
State of Michigan are unemployed. Our 
unemployment compensation fund is be- 
coming exhausted. Unemployed will 
either have to go to work at some other 
job or the employed will have to take 
care of those who are out of work, be- 
cause in Michigan we do not let anyone 
starve. We do not let anyone go with- 
out adequate clothing or housing. In 
fact, we provide all with at least some 
of what are termed the luxuries of life. 
It will be quite an effort for “Soapy” 
and Reuther acting together to carry 
on their program Reuther being recently 
a part of management; that is, he has 
had supervision over hours and wages, 
thus also fixing prices. But the combi- 
nation of the two has not been too suc- 
cessful in providing jobs. In fact the 
contrary is true. As a direct result of 
their efforts Michigan is in serious 
trouble. 

But there is no reason to worry on this 
side. We will not get any Democratic 
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Senators from Alaska, and you on the 
Democratic side are not going to get any 
Democratic Senators from Hawaii. If 
you admit Hawaii, Harry Bridges will 
pick your Senators. If you admit Alaska, 
Reuther will name the Senators from 
that State. I know that over the years 
UAW-CIO money has gone into the 
campaigns on behalf of the Democrats. 
The record shows over here in the Clerk’s 
office there are I think, some 167 or 176 
candidates who received financial aid 
from UAW-CIO. That financial aid 
is just a drop in the bucket compared 
to the aid that organization renders 
during election time through their or- 
ganizers. They are efficient, far more 
than we are in organizing our political 
workers. 

If the Democratic Party thinks for 1 
moment it will get 2 Democratic Sena- 
tors if Alaska is admitted it should think 
again. Who will control your next Na- 
tional Convention? Brother Reuther. 
Do not worry about that. You Democrats 
will not clear it with Sidney this time, 
you will clear it with Walter, and he will 
pick your candidates. There is no ques- 
tion about that. You may get Socialists 
at the best—Something else at the worst. 
Of course, we will get no help over on 
this side, though some of our leaders 
think we will. We will not; no. It may 
well be Reuther, and he may pick the 
two Senators. Then where will you be? 

Not long ago on the floor here refer- 
ence was made to the situation in Wayne 
County and Detroit. The CIO runs that 
country down there at election time. 
They pick the candidates and they elect 
them. That is one reason why Repub- 
licans are out of office in Michigan, a 
bad, bad thing for the State and the 
country, too, even though some may not 
realize it now. 

What has happened on your side? I 
ask you to take the UAW-CIO home with 
you and think it over. You had here in 
years gone by a very distinguished, able, 
and capable gentleman from that sec- 
tion of the country, John Lesinski. You 
remember him. He was chairman of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor. He was succeeded by his son, 
and he has been doing a good job. Both 
of them went along with the CIO. Now 
look what has happened. The president 
of local 600, one of the most viclent— 
oh, they are a bad bunch—are trying 
to defeat one who has served them well. 
Come over in my office some time and 
look at the pictures over there, where 
UAW-CIO boys are beating up the men 
who wanted to work. They have for- 
gotten about civil rights. Now what 
has happened? They have put in the 
president of local 600 against a member 
on your side, one of their most faithful 
and able Representatives. They will use 
you as they tried to use us, just as long 
as they can. If you introduced a bill 
at their request and it became a law 
and it did not turn out as they thought 
it would, you would be criticized and 
opposed for supporting if. It does not 
make any difference what you might 
do—Reuther and his goons will betray 
you whenever it suits their purpose. 

Jennings Randolph was formerly a 
Member from West Virginia. He 
learned to his sorrow after he had voted 
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against a very, very inconsequential bill 
that there was no such thing as appre- 
ciation in the Reuther outfit. The very 
next issue of the CIO News came out 
editorially and said they would rather 
support HOFFMAN, who was always 
against them, than a doublecrosser who 
had thrown them down. Think of it. 
That is what they will do to you, and 
you are going to get that kind of treat- 
ment, and we are not going to cry about 
it, not on our side, because you have 
been warned. Neither party will profit 
politically by the admission of Alaska. 
So why not forget politics and decide 
the issue on its merits? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending bill. This 
issue of statehood at this time for Alaska 
is of tremendous importance and I am 
sure no one would want to treat it lightly. 

The importance of this issue lies in 
the fact that the decision will be final. 
The grant of statehood becomes an ir- 
revocable act. We are playing for keeps, 
and if a mistake is made it can never 
be corrected, 

Personally, I am most sympathetic 
with Alaska and with the aspirations of 
the people who make their home there. 
Those people are ably represented here 
by Delegate Bartlett. I earnestly hope 
the time will come in the not too distant 
future when that territory will be able 
to qualify on a sound and logical basis 
for statehood in the American union. 
I am convinced that the admission at 
this time would be premature and would 
carry with it grave implications, which 
have been developed during the course 
of this debate, which I shall discuss 
briefly. 

ADMISSION OF ALASKA MEANS ADMISSION OF 
HAWAII ALSO 

It has been said that this bill is being 
pushed through the Congress ahead of 
Hawaiian statehood for reasons of strat- 
egy. Surely there can be little question 
about that being true. The two issues 
are, in effect, inseparable. Any one who 
votes for admission of Alaska is by doing 
so also, in effect, voting for the admission 
of Hawaii. Only the naive and the un- 
realistic would deny that fact for a 
moment. 

It is in order, therefore, and indeed 
very necessary, that during this debate 
we also consider the propriety of ad- 
mission of the Territory of Hawaii to 
statehood in the near future. I should 
like, therefore, to address myself to that 
question for a moment. 

There have been some rather signifi- 
cant developments in Hawaii in recent 
years, and we should not act upon the 
question before us without taking those 
developments into account. It has been 
said that Harry Bridges and Jack Hall 
hold the economic life of Hawaii in the 
palm of their hands. That fact is too 
well documented and too well demon- 
strated to warrant any one to think 
otherwise. Let us examine the facts. 

The International Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen’s Union, known as the 
ILWU, is under the control of Harry 
Bridges, our No. 2 Communist, and Jack 
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Hall, Hawaii's No. 1 Communist. It will 
be recalled that Hall, along with 5 others 
in Hawaii, was convicted in 1953 of con- 
spiracy to overthrow the United States 
Government by force and violence. 
Members of that union include prac- 
tically all agricultural employees as well 
as stevedores and dock workers, and in 
that way Bridges, Hall and company 
maintain a stranglehold on the islands’ 
economy. An example of that power, 
and the complete control which those 
union leaders exercise over the union 
members, was displayed in 1953 when the 
Communists were convicted by a Federal 
court jury. Within an hour after the 
verdict was announced, the 25,000 
workers belonging to the union walked 
off their jobs as a gesture of protest 
against a court of justice for convicting 
their Communist leaders. Just imagine 
the influence and contro] those leaders 
can exercise over their subservient mem- 
bers in the political field. 

In addition to the agricultural workers 
and those in shipping, the United Public 
Workers Union, which has a membership 
of some 2,000, is clearly Communist- 
dominated and under the presidency 
of Henry Epstein, a well-known Com- 
munist. 

As evidence of the influence of the 
Communists in Hawaii, a survey was 
made by the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
after the November 1954 election. The 
ILWU endorsed 71 candidates. Of these, 
58 won, or 81 percent. 

In establishing his power and nailing 
it down, it will be recalled that Jack 
Hall ran the big sugar, longshoremen’s 
and pineapple strikes out there a few 
years ago that cost the islands an esti- 
mated $100 million. He was working 
under Bridges. 

HALL SAYS WOULD ELECT LIBERALS TO CONGRESS 


Mr. Chairman, the fact that statehood 
for Hawaii is supported by the Commu- 
nist Party and the ILWU does not per 
se make this cause wrong or undesirable. 
But one can be sure that their support 
for statehood is not actuated by the 
Same motives for good government as 
those who sincerely believe that state- 
hood is a just cause. In a book called 
“Hawaii, the 49th State,” a handbook put 
out by and for the statehood lobby, 
Jack Hall, the convicted traitor, wrote: 

If Hawaii becomes a State, we can send 
some good men to Washington from here— 
mot only to represent the majority in the 
islands but also to strengthen liberal forces 
in the National Congress. 


Hall went on to say: 


We're for statehood—unqualifiedly—at 
once, 


When Jack Hall says he wants state- 
hood immediately, and at once, and that 
he wants to “send some good men to 
Washington,” he reduces his argument to 
simple terms; every man can take his 
choice. Do we want to admit Hawaii as 
a State and thereby add to the political 
power of Jack Hall and Harry Bridges? 
Whether we like it or not, that question 
is interwoven with the proposed admis- 
sion of Alaska because no one can be so 
naive as to believe the admission of 
Alaska will not pave the way for the 
early admission of Hawaii. Let us face 
the facts. 
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EX-GOVERNOR STAINBACK OPPOSES STATEHOOD 
FOR HAWAN RECAUSE OF COMMUNISM 

Now lest someone might say this is 
just a red herring, let us call as a witness 
one of Hawaii’s most distinguished citi- 
zens, and its elder statesman. I refer 
to the Honorable Ingram M. Stainback, 
former Governor of Hawaii. When he 
testified a little time back before a Con- 
gressional committee he said the ascen- 
dency of Communist influence in Hawai- 
ian politics makes it dangerous to admit 
that Territory to statehood, and his views 
are shared by a number of other prom- 
inent citizens there. 

Mr. Stainback went to Hawaii more 
than 40 years ago to practice law and 
has been there ever since, He served as 
attorney general of the islands, later as 
United States attorney, and still later as 
United States judge for the district of 
Hawaii. In 1942 he was appointed Gov- 
ernor and served in that capacity until 
1951 when he became justice of the ter- 
ritorial supreme court. Can you think 
of a more qualified person to testify on 
the subject of statehood for Hawaii, and 
the conditions that exist there? 

In his testimony Mr. Stainback said 
the ILWU is the so-called labor union, 
but really is “just a disguise for the 
Communist organization in the Terri- 
tory,” and “the men that control it abso- 
lutely follow the Communist line and 
they follow Jack Hall and Bridges.” 

When asked if Bridges’ union controls 
the economic life of Hawaii, the former 
Governor replied: 

There isn’t any question about it, not the 
slightest. They have sugar, pineapples, and 
transportation right in the hollow of their 
hands, and those hands are Communist 
hands, or rather controlled by them, 


And on the question of the effective- 
ness of the Communist political power, 
Governor Stainback stated: 

In my opinion it has been increased; par- 
ticularly the last year they have shown their 
power, or at least they have shown it to me 
more dramatically than at any previous 
time. 


The ex-Governor went on to warn: 

I do not think there is a State in the 
Union that can compare with Hawaii for 
political domination. I think the Com- 
munists can veto the election of anyone. 
* + * Even now their power seems to be 
growing, 


Mr. Stainback, who some 12 years ago 
favored statehood for Hawaii, said he 
had reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that there would be considerable danger 
to the National Government if Hawaii 
is admitted to statehood at this time. 

In view of these undisputable facts, 
Mr. Chairman, would it not be only 
reasonable and proper.that Hawaii get 
its house in better order before admit- 
ting it to statehood, because as the situa- 
tion is now we know that statehood 
would add tremendously to the power of 
Bridges, Hall and company? 

And again I repeat, the admission of 
Alaska now means the admission of 
Hawaii as weil. 

GOOD REASONS TO DEFER ACTION ON ALASKA 


Mr. Chairman, if a good case were 
made out for the admission of Alaska, 
perhaps its effect in bringing about the 
approval of Hawaii would not be consid- 
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ered pertinent or decisive. But I am 
convinced the case for Alaska is weak, 
and that admitting that Territory at 
this time would not only be wrong as a 
national policy but would actually be 
rendering a disservice to the people of 
Alaska. 

As we look at the case for Alaska there 
are a few things we should examine most 
carefully. The civilian population of 
that Territory is 160,000, excluding about 
55,000 members of the armed services. 
And there are about 20,000 dependents 
of members of the armed services sta- 
tioned there. 

In addition, there are 16,000 nonciti- 
zen Federal employees and about the 
same number of noncitizen dependents 
of those employees. 

Transient and seasonal employees ac- 
count for an additional 20,000. 

The permanent citizen population is 
less than 90,000 people. Out of this, 35,- 
000 are Aleutian, Eskimo, and Indian na- 
tives, who are said to have little interest 
in such things as statehood matters. 

ONLY 28,000 VOTE IN ALASKA 


In the last general election only 28,000 
votes were cast. If admitted to state- 
hood, Hawaii and Alaska would become 
entitled to representation in the United 
States Senate 10 times greater than the 
average representation of the people of 
the 48 States. Moreover, in the most re- 
cent poll the people of Alaska voted 3 to 
1 against statehood. 

ALASKA’S ARTIFICIAL ECONOMY 


Let us look for a moment at the eco- 
nomic side of the picture in Alaska. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr, PILLION] 
presented some documented facts on 
that subject that every Member should 
read and study before voting on this is+ 
sue, It is significant that in 1956 private 
business accounted for less than one- 
third of Alaska’s income. More than 
two-thirds of her income was derived 
from Government spending. 

The civilian Federal aid and Federal 
defense spending amounts to $2.50 for 
every $1 of private-enterprise income. 
And Alaska’s total Federal taxes are only 
$36 million a year. 

There are some other pertinent facts 
and figures that should be repeated. The 
labor force varies from about 30,000 in 
the winter to about 50,000 in the sum- 
mer. About 21,000 of these, or one-half 
of the peak labor force are union mem- 
bers, compared with about one-fourth in 
the 48 States. This means high wage 
levels—and high wages are necessary in 
Alaska in order to attract labor from the 
States—and, coupled with expensive 
transportation costs and other factors, it 
all adds up to a fantastically high cost 
of living condition. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that out- 
side capital is reluctant to come into 
Alaska because of the high tax rates, its 
immature politics, labor shortages, and 
the high cost of production which im- 
peril the chances for returns on invest- 
ments? This is unfortunate, and let us 
hope this condition can be improved as 
time goes on. 

It appears that the Territory of 
Alaska, as indeed is true with some of 
our States, is having financial strains 
in the operation of the government there. 
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It has been pointed out that Alaska bor- 
rowed $2,635,000 in February 1958 and 
a year earlier borrowed $2,630,000 from 
the Federal Government. And it is es- 
timated that an additional loan will be 
requested later this year. 

I do not know what the facts are but 
I do know that it has been estimated by 
some who are supposed to know, that it 
costs about twice as much to operate a 
State government as it does to operate 
a Territorial government. 

It appears obvious that Alaska as a 
State would have some rough going that 
would probably require considerable sub- 
sidization by Uncle Sam, There are sim- 
ply too few sources of revenue. The fish- 
ing industry there has long since passed 
its peak. The 1956 salmon catch was 
less than half of the 1937 catch. Ex- 
cept for some petroleum deposits, which 
it is hoped will prove to be substantial, 
the mining industry in Alaska can pro- 
duce very little tax revenue for a State. 
Gold production dropped from $22,036,- 
794 in 1906 to only $7,350,000 in 1957. 
And agriculture is, of course, inherently 
weak and will always be, due to lack of 
tillable land and the short growing sea- 
sons, 

ALASKA HAS POTENTIALS 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure everyone 
wants to see Alaska develop and prosper. 
It will take time, of course, but I can 
envision possibilities if the people who 
live there continue to devote themselves 
to the task. It would seem, for example, 
that much more can be done to commer- 
cialize Alaska’s scenic splendor. That 
calls for more roads, hotels, and other 
facilities which are now in short supply. 
Nowhere in the world can one see nat- 
ural scenery that surpasses that of 
Alaska; yet comparatively few American 
tourists are able to go there because of 
the lack of roads and facilities to ac- 
commodate them and because of the 
distance and cost. 

The tourist dollar, which is an impor- 
tant item in Hawaiis economy, is as 
good as any other dollar when it comes 
to paying the cost of operating a govern- 
ment. And since Alaska has such few 
possible sources of revenue of a perma- 
nent type that would add up to very 
much, it would seem that every possi- 
bility of a new source should be, and I 
am sure is being, explored. 

DANGER OF PRECEDENT 


Mr. Chairman, I have been impressed 
with the danger of the precedent of 
admitting Alaska, a noncontiguous area 
several hundred miles away. We own 
other possessions several hundred miles 
away. The precedent feature has been 
very ably developed during debate. I 
have already discussed the Hawaiian sit- 
uation. In addition, there is the case of 
Puerto Rico with its 24% million people 
where agitation is already being heard 
for statehood status. And the Virgin Is- 
lands and Guam, both of which are pres- 
ently heavily subsidized by the Federal 
Government, would naturally clamor for 
admission, And a precedent of ad- 
mitting a noncontiguous territory with a 
low population and a weak economy, 
having been once established, there 
would be increased difficulty in denying 
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the people living in those islands the 
rights of statehood. 

Mr. Chairman, if Alaska is to be ad- 
mitted let us not be unmindful of all 
these implications that are involved. 
They are many and far reaching. Let 
us summarize: 

First. Alaska at this time can hardly 
afford to pay the cost of operating a 
State government. 

Second. The population of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska is not ample to justify 
State government. That Territory was 
able to muster only 28,000 votes in the 
last general election. 

Third. The admission of Alaska 
means also the admission of Hawaii, 
even though Hawaiian statehood is not 
included in the pending bill. For all 
practical purposes it might as well be 
included. 

Fourth. The precedent established 
would undoubtedly lead to Hawaii and 
other possessions demanding statehood, 
and Pandora’s box would be opened. 

Fifth. The admission at this time of 
either Alaska or Hawaii would be pre- 
mature. Hawaii’s economy is in the 
clutches of subversives, and that Terri- 
tory should clean house before being 
admitted. Both Territories have con- 
siderable home work to do before they 
will be ready to become States in the 
Union. To admit them now would, in 
my judgment, tend to weaken the super- 
structure of our Republic. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. METCALF]. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, we 
have discussed the need for the people 
of Alaska to have a governor of their 
own choosing; the right of the people to 
have a legislative assembly whose mem- 
bers they elect; but I wish to discuss the 
other branch of government, the judicial 
branch, and the people’s need to have 
control over their judiciary. 

Coneress has reserved sole jurisdiction 
over Alaska’s courts. 

Congress has established the District 
Court of Alaska, with four divisions, as 
the court of general local jurisdiction, 
but with the added power of exercising 
all the powers and functions of a district 
court of the United States with respect 
to Federal cases arising in Alaska. 

For 49 years there have been 4 judges 
of the court in Alaska, 1 for each judi- 
cial division. Notwithstanding the great 
increase in the volume of court business 
during the last 15 to 20 years, based on 
Alaska’s growth and turbulent period of 
national-defense construction, there are 
still only 4 judges. Forty-nine years ago 
Alaska had only 60,000 people, which 
number has now more than tripled. 
Alaskans have appealed repeatedly to 
Congress during the last 10 years for 
legislation establishing another judge- 
ship for the third division at Anchorage, 
but without avail. For one reason or 
another the extra judgeship never mate- 
rializes, and the 3,000 cases which are 
backlogged at Anchorage remain un- 
heard, undecided, and unresolved. This 
backlog exists even though the judge 
from Nome, or other visiting judge, 
spends several months a year at Anchor- 
age trying to cope with the problem, 
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There is also a serious backlog of 
cases at Fairbanks involving about 1,500 
legal controversies, 

Thus, in Alaska, we see the classic ex- 
ample of the saying that justice delayed 
is justice denied. 

Underlying the district court in Alaska 
within each of the four judicial divisions 
is a system of commissioners’ courts. 
These commissioners, working only for 
such fees as they take in—a very small 
sum in the outlying precincts—are ex- 
Officio justices of the peace, coroners, 
marriage commissioners and recorders. 
Except in the five principal cities of 
Alaska where the work is a full-time oc- 
cupation at reasonable pay. These com- 
missioners are not attorneys, being lay- 
men engaged in other pursuits, yet 
original jurisdiction in all probate mat- 
ters is lodged in their hands. To make 
up for this horse and buggy setup, the 
Congress has made all orders in probate 
proceedings subject to appeal to the dis- 
trict court. 

Under statehood and under the pur- 
view of the fine State constitution already 
written by Alaskans, an excellent found- 
ation exists for an adequate State judi- 
ciary. There would be a sufficient num- 
ber of judges manning the courts of gen- 
eral jurisdiction, including jurisdiction 
in probate matters, and an improved sys- 
tem for justices of the peace. Judges 
would be appointed on nomination of a 
nonpartisan judicial council, following 
the idea of the Missouri plan, and be 
voted on by the electorate periodically 
for retention or rejection, solely on their 
respective records without having to 
campaign against an opponent. This 
system is designed to create as far as 
possible a model judiciary in the State of 


Of course, under the pending state- 
hood legislation, there would be a Fed- 
eral court in Alaska, with one judge de- 
voting his time solely to cases arising 
under Federal law. 

What I have said in regard to the im- 
proved judiciary branch in Alaska under 
statehood is just one more example of the 
political and social maturity of our 
Alaskan brethren who are desirious of 
full rights in the Union of States, and, 
after 90 years of territoriality richly de- 
serve fulfillment at this time of their 
manifest destiny under our flag. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BEAMER]. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, I hesi- 
tate to impose my own personal opin- 
ions on the Members of the House, and I 
also realize that almost anything any of 
us would say during this debate would be 
repetition. But, I would like to tell of a 
little experience I had in Anchorage to- 
gether with our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Macponatp]. We were asked to appear 
before a television program for some 25 
or 30 minutes. There was a little ad- 
vertising, of course, as is always required 
by the sponsor of any particular pro- 
gram. We answered the questions of 
the moderator. He asked why each of 
us, representing a different political 
party, voted against statehood for Alas- 
ka, and we told him very frankly. Our 
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remarks went out on the airwaves of this 
particular channel in that area. The 
next day we were entertained by the 
chamber of commerce or a group of busi- 
nessmen, and I was surprised—and I 
know my colleague, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, likewise was surprised— 
at the number of men who came to us 
and shook our hands and said, “We want 
to congratulate you on the forthrightness 
with which you expressed yourselves on 
television last night. We saw you; we 
heard you, and we agree with you.” I 
am recounting that one particular point 
of view because I think we must recog- 
nize that the businessmen, the men who 
have money invested—and I am not talk- 
ing about the Federal Government, and I 
am not talking about the State govern- 
ment or the would-be State government 
or of the present Territorial government, 
but I am talking about the businessmen 
who live there. I do not know whether 
that is prevalent in all of Alaska. Iam 
not an authority on Alaska and I do not 
pretend to be one, but I have received 
letters—and I think all of you have re- 
ceived letters—from a committee calling 
itself the Committee on Referendum. I 
am wondering whether or not we are 
giving the people who have a chance to 
vote on this—are we giving them their 
choice, or are we going to force it down 
their throats or attempt to force it upon 
them in the manner in which we are con- 
ducting this proposal. 

First of all, I think it is a rather un- 
usual way to bring the bill before the 
House. Why do we have a Committee on 
Rules, and then find it necessary to dis- 
regard, perhaps, the majority opinion 
of that committee. 

I would suggest, too, that I do not 
think as Republicans or Democrats, 
members of our two great parties, we 
need be too concerned about the plat- 
forms. Platforms are important, of 
course, and we recognize them. Those 
platforms really reassert that we still 
live in a republic. Each of us has been 
chosen by the people to represent the 
people of that particular district; and, 
therefore, if it is of advantage, material 
or otherwise, to the people of our partic- 
ular districts to vote for statehood, then 
we should do it. But if we find some rea- 
son that we feel it is not of advantage, 
that it might be injurious to our respec- 
tive districts, then we should forget per- 
sonal emotions, and we should vote for 
the people back home. That is the group 
we represent. A majority of the 435 
Members of this House, and, of course, 
the 96 Members in the other body—it is 
their duty to express as nearly as pos- 
sible the majority opinion of the people 
they represent. 

I am sure we will abide by such deci- 
sions. That is the reason I say it will 
not be especially of adventage to our 
districts. I cannot see where it will help 
the Fifth District of Indiana. I have 
had very few letters about it, less than 
on most any other subject; but we should 
resolve to cut expenses instead of in- 
creasing them. I am not quite sure the 
Members who have spoken previously 
know what they are speaking about 
when they say there will not be an addi- 
tional tax burden; because apparently a 
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State of Alaska would be unable for 
many years to support itself, especially 
if by chance we would be able to remove 
the military forces. The presence of our 
Armed Forces provides the source of in- 
come in that Territory. 

All of this, I say, is repetitious, but I 
want to emphasize one particular point 
that I do not believe has been empha- 
sized quite enough. I have noticed in 
the Recorp that the name of one conser- 
vationist has been mentioned, a former 
Hoosier, Mr. C. R. Gutermuth, of the 
Wild Life Management Institute. He 
served in Indiana under three good 
Democrat governors. I say “good Dem- 
ocrats,” because they were. He came to 
Washington with a great desire to con- 
tinue conservation work. I have read 
his testimony and the testimony of oth- 
ers, and I have talked to some of those 
people and they are quite concerned 
about some of the possibilities if we 
adopt the legislation that is before us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. BEAMER. So I think it is very 
important that we should investigate 
some of the legislation that has passed 
the Alaskan Territorial Legislature. I 
think the bill is Senate 30 that would 
give away conservation rights, minerals, 
and wildlife that is so dear to all of 
us, in that Alaskan Territory. It is a 
conflict. As a member of the Izaac 
Walton League, I believe in conserva- 
tion. I think it is time we should realize 
that we should conserve our natural in- 
terests, not only in the United States 
but in the Territories, and that includes 
Alaska. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. I yield. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I was 
just going to ask the gentleman if he 
did not see some inconsistency between 
the alleged poverty on the part of Alas- 
ka and inability to support statehood 
and this tremendous wealth they are 
going to get by this tremendous give- 
away. 

Mr. BEAMER. I do not know what 
the gentleman refers to as “give-away”. 
I would rather give it to Alaska than 
to give it to some foreign nations that 
probably have not been appreciating 
some of the billions of dollars we have 
been giving away. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, Alaskan statehood is becoming more 
and more important to the people of my 
district. There is an increasing amount 
of trade between the Territory and the 
State of Oregon; we find many citizens 
of Oregon have gone to Alaska to live, 
and many citizens of Alaska have come 
to my State. 

I was very fortunate in being in Alas- 
ka on two different occasions, once 
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when the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. O’Brien] was chairman of a com- 
mittee when I was serving on the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. 

There have been some statements 
made during the course of the debate 
in the last few days that have bothered 


me. 

Last week the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, whose opposition to 
Alaskan statehood is well known and 
respected in this House, stated: 

“That the grant of two United States 
Senators and three electoral votes to 
Alaska’s 28,000 voters is repugnant to 
the proper apportionment of representa- 
tion in a national democracy, that it 
violates the spirit and intent of our 
Constitution, and that it is incompatible 
with the ideal of political equality for 
our citizens.” j 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not now debate 
the question of Alaska’s population with 
the gentleman though I believe those 
figures can well be challenged. But that 
is not an important point. The point 
I seek to make is that the idea of equality 
of representation in the Senate is—far 
from being contradictory to the spirit or 
the intent of our Constitution—a pro- 
vision which made the Constitution pos- 
sible. I believe that every student of the 
history of this Republic is aware of the 
absolute impossibility of agreement upon 
a formula of union prior to the develop- 
ment of the Great Compromise. We are 
taught in every course on the history of 
the Republic—from the high school 
classrooms to the graduate seminars 
that the formula which gave equality of 
representation in one House to each 
State and representation according to 
population in the other House was the 
formula which made a Constitution pos- 
sible. The Great Compromise is the very 
heart of the intent and spirit of our Con- 
stitution. In my opinion, by no stretch of 
historical interpretation can the gentle- 
man’s description of it as incompatible 
rig that spirit and that intent be justi- 

ed. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us defer for a 
moment the proposition that this consti- 
tutional compromise is, or is not, consist - 
ent with past practice. Let us ask our- 
selves simply which is a more legitimate 
expression of the ideal of political 
equality of our citizens,“ to which the 
gentleman appeals. IS there greater 
equality in affording thousands and 
thousands of American citizens no voice 
at all in their government or in afford- 
ing them a voice which might in some 
way be considered as mathematically 
overweighted? Certainly, if Alaska is 
admitted to the Union, each of the 
States we represent will lose a tiny frag- 
ment of its numerical power in the run- 
ning of the House and the Senate and in 
the election of a President. But, Mr. 
Chairman, we lose far more by retaining 
Alaska in its present state as a colony. 

Is it truly more democratic to govern 
Americans, to tax them and to make 
policies which will affect, not only their 
politics, but their very lives, without 
giving them any voice whatever in the 
formulation of those policies—is that 
more democratic than to give them the 
tiny voice in this Chamber which the 
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Constitution of the United States assures 
them as their right? 

It is true that the people of Alaska are 
heard in this Chamber through the voice 
of their truly distinguished delegate, 
Bos BARTLETT. The people of Alaska have 
been well served by this great American, 
the weight of whose character and abil- 
ity have made his views respected and 
his role a constructive one. 

But the fact remains, Mr. Chairman, 
that Bos BARTLETT cannot vote for the 
people of Alaska, even where their most 
important concerns are before us. Bos 
BaRTLETT must sit on this floor as we de- 
bate matters of high foreign policy, as 
we discuss issues which may prevent or 
not prevent the plunging of this Nation 
into war—war which would affect the 
people of Alaska as directly and as trag- 
ically as it would affect the people of 
New York or Oregon or Washington, 
D. C.; and he may speak, eloquently as 
he always does, persuasively as ever, but 
still without the strength of a vote. 

This, Mr. Chairman, I believe is as 
undemocratic, as “incompatible with the 
spirit of political equality,” to quote the 
gentleman from New York, as the most 
tyrannical kind of dictatorship. 

Another point, Mr. Chairman. It has 
been suggested that the admission of 
Alaska will cause one member of this 
House to lose his District, thus disen- 
franchising some indefinite number of 
Americans. The bill refutes this argu- 
ment in its terms. There will be, when 
this bill passes and becomes law, one 
additional seat in this House until the 
1962 elections. At that time, it is true, 
there will be again only 435 members of 
this House. But the great shifts in 
population in this country in the current 
decade will mean inevitably that many 
present seats will be lost, and new seats 
gained in other States. But when the 
apportionment of 1960 takes effect, no 
American will be without representation 
in this body unless we, by denying our 
heritage and setting our own immediate 
advantages against the whole current 
of our Nation’s history, unless we, Mr. 
Chairman, unless we deny representa- 
tion to the people of Alaska. 

If this bill should be defeated, good 
Americans, Americans whose citizenship 
is as firmly attested in the honor rolls of 
the Nation as the citizenship of the peo- 
ple of any State, good Americans will in 
truth be denied the franchise. I submit 
Mr. Chairman, that a vote against this 
bill, not a vote for it, but a vote against 
this bill is a vote against the principles of 
democratic national government. 

We have been told that we would 
sacrifice some small portion of our per- 
sonal power if the House were enlarged; 
that our States will suffer a fractional 
dilution of their power in the Senate if 
the Senate is enlarged. This might be 
true mathematically. But I repeat, we 
will gain greatly in the dignity and worth 
of our office when we cease to exercise 
power over people who cannot hold us or 
our colleagues responsible for the exer- 
cise of that power. 

I believe very firmly, Mr. Chairman, 
that it detracts from the worth of our 
own offices to exercise this undemocratic 
rule far more than it would detract from 
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the mathematical power of our office to 
welcome to our midst voting Representa- 
tives and Senators from Alaska. We do 
not lessen ourselves when we grant to 
Alaskans what is theirs by right. We do 
not lessen ourselves, when we invite into 
our midst the good counsel which we will 
receive from Alaska’s elected Represen- 
tatives and Senators. We lessen our- 
selves only as we continue to exercise un- 
justified authority over persons who are 
not themselves represented. I suggest, 
Mr. Chairman, that taxation and war 
and peace, without representation, is still 
tyranny, even when wielded by the soft 
and considerate and benevolent hand of 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, one last point. We 
will be told again—as we have been 
told before in this debate—that we can- 
not afford the cost of granting state- 
hood. We have been assured that this 
involves great losses to the Nation in 
land—in money—in resources. We have 
been told that statehood would be costly 
to Alaska—that Alaska cannot really 
afford statehood. 

This is really putting a price tag on 
representative government, 

It would not surprise me in the least 
if—around the year 1775—some juggler 
of figures had not written to the British 
papers proving conclusively—or at least 
to his own satisfaction—that the Ameri- 
can colonies really could not afford free- 
dom and that it was cheaper for them 
to remain under British rule. If such 
letters were written—or such claims 
were made—I am glad that the Ameri- 
can colonists did not heed that falla- 
cious advice. 

Democracy is not something that is 
sold in the market place to the highest 
bidder. It is something to be striven 
for even at a sacrifice and once won, is 
to be preserved and nurtured. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, in casting my 
vote for Alaskan statehood—far more 
important to me than these statistics 
which can be juggled—is the value which 
we cannot deny—the value we place on 
the American dream of liberty, of equal- 
ity, of self-government. Surely, on this 
basis—the people of Alaska are entitled 
to statehood, 

Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr, PILLION]. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, I again 
address myself to this subject, only be- 
cause of the enormity and the finality 
of this proposal. 

Statehood is an irrevocable status. If 
we make a mistake here today, it can- 
not be amended or repealed here tomor- 
row. 

The distinguished proponents of this 
bill have propounded the idea that two 
Senators, regardless of population, for 
each State to be hereafter admitted, is 
an unquestionable and valid political 
principle. 

On the contrary, the grant of two Sen- 
ators to Alaska is indefensible, if we 
study the proceedings and the intent of 
the founders of our Constitution. 

It will be recalled that this very fun- 
damental question almost disrupted our 
Constitutional Convention. The motion 
to grant 2 Senators to each State was 
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adopted by the narrowest margin of 5 
votes to 4. 

The framers of our Constitution could 
foresee both the inequities and the 
iniquities of granting equal Senate rep- 
resentation, irrespective of population. 

To provide against disproportionate 
and excessive political power in the Sen- 
ate, article V of our Constitution pro- 
vides that no State can be deprived of 
its power to consent to accept less than 
two Senators in the Senate. This clause 
of our Constitution is unamendable. 

It leaves the question of Senate repre- 
sentation for States, to be hereafter ad- 
mitted, open for further Congressional 
decision. 

In fact, the Convention defeated by a 
9 to 2 vote, a proposal that new States be 
. admitted each with 2 Sena- 

T's. 

At that time, the ratio between the 
most populous State, Virginia, and the 
12 ponus State, Delaware, was only 

The ratio of New York’s 16 million peo- 
ple to Alaska’s 160,000 citizens is 100 to 1. 

Certainly, this disparity of political 
power is repugnant to our ideals of po- 
litical equality. 

In my statement of last Wednesday, I 
attempted to point out how the adoption, 
of the 12th, the 16th and the 17th amend- 
ments, has transformed our Government 
from a Federal republic into a national 
democracy. The restraints upon Fed- 
eral power that were carefully built into 
our constitutional foundations have been 
removed. 

Our National Government is no longer, 
in any degree, a government of federated 
States. We are a government of men 
and of people. 

There have been significant charges 
in our political structure since the ad- 
mission of the last State in 1912. A tre- 
mendous political power, and incidental 
economic power, has been concentrated 
into our National Government. 

The conditions, under which the fram- 
ers of our Constitution reluctantly, and 
with great misgivings, agreed upon the 
grant of two Senators for each State, no 
longer exist. 

The admission of other States is not, 
today, a valid precedent for the admis- 
sion of Alaska, with the grant of two 
Senators. Alaskan statehood would es- 
tablish a most embarrassing precedent 
for the admission of Hawaii, Guam, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

Statehood is espoused by many per- 
sons who sincerely believe this to be a 
liberal cause. It is the exact reverse of 
true liberalism. Statehood for Alaska is 
not consistent with either democratism 
or republicanism. The theory of equal 
representation for State governments has 
become an obsolete fiction. 

Liberty, freedom, and justice for indi- 
viduals presupposes political equality. 

Statehood would establish a preferen- 
tial political aristocracy in the people of 
Alaska at the expense of the people of the 
48 States. 

Mr. Chairman, it is assumed by many 
Americans that our constitutional ap- 
portionment of Senate representation has 
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been adopted by other constitutional rep- 
resentative governments. This is entirely 
erroneous. 

In most secondary or upper legislative 
bodies, either the members are not 
elected by the populace or the powers 
of the upper house are limited to that 
portion of power which acts federally 
upon the States and those powers which 
touch upon the rights and liberties of 
the people are reserved to the popularly 
elected representatives. 

In our neighboring Canadian Govern- 
ment, the Senators are appointed for 
life. Although apportionment is partly 
based on sectional interests, the mem- 
bership closely follows the population 
pattern. 

In the successful West German Fed- 
eral Republic, the upper house, the 
Bundesrat, in many areas of legislation, 
only possesses the power of veto over 
the actions of the lower house. Only 
the lower house, the Bundestag, possesses 
complete legislative power. 

The members of this German Senate 
are not elected by popular vote, they 
are appointed by the states and vote in 
accordance with the instructions of their 
state governments. The apportionment 
of senators is made on the basis of pop- 
ulation. 

I know of no constitutional, represen- 
tative government in this world, having 
a congress, whose two legislative bodies 
have coextensive powers, and whose up- 
per house is directly elected by the peo- 
ple, where there is such a fantastic 
disproportion between the power of rep- 
resentation and population, as exists in 
the United States Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to discuss 
the implications of communism in this 
proposal to grant statehood for Alaska. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield before he gets into 
that section of his remarks? I should 
like to ask my good friend from New 
York if there has ever been any proposal 
that the gentleman takes seriously about 
bringing Puerto Rico or Guam or the 
trust territories or Samoa into the 
United States. 

Mr. PILLION. Yes. As the gentle- 
man knows, the first step in any terri- 
tory’s seeking admission to statehood is 
to ask for a delegate to be admitted to 
our Congress, sucn as the delegate we 
have from Alaska and the delegate we 
have from Hawaii. The legislature of 
Guam, way out in the Pacific, with 65,000 
people, has repeatedly adopted resolu- 
tions asking this Congress to permit 
them to send a delegate to this Congress, 
I think the distinguished gentleman will 
recall. 

Mr. ASPINALL. No, I do not recall 
that. They have asked for a commis- 
sioner. It is the understanding of the 
gentleman from Colorado that they 
asked for the provision of an unincorpo- 
rated territory, and that is entirely dif- 
ferent. The reference made to Puerto 
Rico. Whether it is a commonwealth 
today or tomorrow or what not does not 
mean that we will ever grant statehood 
to Puerto Rico. There is a difference, by 
tradition and by attention given to them 
by the Federal Government between 
territories and unincorporated terri- 
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tories, and the gentleman understands 
that. 

Mr. PILLION. No, that is a fiction. 
If we grant statehood to Alaska, with 
100,000-some people, why should we not 
in order to pacify the Asiatic countries 
and go along with their request, give 
Guam statehood. They seek it. They 
would like that power. If the gentle- 
man will recall, the representatives of 
the Virgin Islands have hinted to us dur- 
ing meetings that they would like to have 
a delegate in this Congress. Why not 
carry this thing to the logical conclu- 
sion, as it will be, and go along with 
statehood for Guam and the Virgin 
Islands? They can present the same 
valid argument that is being presented 
here today for Hawaii and Alaska. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Will the gentleman 
yield for an answer about Guam and the 
Virgin Islands? 

Mr. PILLION. I should like to finish 
my presentation, then I will be pleased to 
yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I repeat that there 
never has been a serious attempt by 
either one of those areas to come in for 
statehood. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield. 

Mr. HALEY. Apparently this bill is 
here today simply because statehood has 
been promised. I would like to read to 
the gentleman from Colorado a part of 
the platform of the Democratic Party in 
1940: 

We favor a large measure of self-govern- 
ment leading to statehood for Alaska, Ha- 
wali, and Puerto Rico. 


Now if I may go to the 1940 pledge of 
the Republican platform: 
Hawali sharing the Nation’s obligations 


equally with the several States is entitled to 
the fullest measure— 


And so forth. 

Puerto Rico statehood is a logical aspira- 
tion of the people of Puerto Rico who were 
made citizens of the United States by Con- 
gress in 1917. 


Reading further: 

The Republican Party platform of 
1948: 

We favor eventual statehood for Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 


Ido not know whether these things are 
from a reliable source or not, but ap- 
parently we have this bill here today 
simply because somebody said, “Well, go 
back to the platforms of both parties. 
We promised them.” If that is not a 
promise, what is? 

Mr. PILLION. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

First of all, I would like to state that 
I have probably, at some time or an- 
other, favored causes which were also 
favored by the Communist Party. Noth- 
ing that I say here is intended to reflect 
upon the sincerity or the integrity of 
any Member of this House. Nor do I 
in any way imply that the advocacy of 
statehood here is intended to aid or com- 
fort the Communist Party. 

Communism is not as serious a menace 
in Alaska as it is in Hawaii. The only 
union that is directly controlled by the 
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Communist Party is the Fisherman and 
Allied Workers Union. This union has 
a membership of 750. 

It was expelled from the CIO in Au- 
gust 1950 as being Communist con- 
trolled. The very next day it joined the 
International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, which had also 
been expelled from the CIO as being 
Communist controlled. Both of these 
unions continue to have the same lead- 
ership they had when expelled from the 
CIO. 


The ILWU, of course, is led by Harry 
Bridges. He is, next to William Z. Fos- 
ter, the most powerful Communist in 
this country. 

Mr. Bridges has established a Com- 
munist beachhead in Alaska. His oper- 
ations there are dormant, awaiting the 
right time to expand and take over. 

Twenty years ago, no one dreamed 
that Harry Bridges could, possibly, at- 
tain the economic and political power 
that he holds over the life of Hawaii. 

I show here a photograph that brings 
shame and disgrace to every American. 
This is the front page of the May 22 
edition of Hawaii’s largest newspaper, 
the Star Bulletin. It shows our Goy- 
ernor, with Harry Bridges, the well- 
known Communist, and Jack Hall, his 
Hawaii regional director of the ILWU, 
negotiating over the 4-month sugar 
workers strike in Hawaii. 

Jack Hall is a notorious Communist. 

These two men are emissaries of 
Moscow, subject to the discipline of the 
Communist Party. They are dedicated 
to the overthrow of this Government by 
either parliamentary or revolutionary 
tactics. 

To show you the power of this Com- 
munist conspiracy in Hawaii, Governor 
Quinn, 2 months ago, tendered Jack Hall 
a public appointment as a member of 
the safety commission. 

Statehood for Hawaii is a major polit- 
ical objective of the Communist Party. 
It will give to the Communist Party 2 
Senators and 2 Representatives in our 
Congress. These men will necessarily 
be under the infiuence and direction of 
the Communist Party. 

The ILWU with a membership 
of 25,000, controls the sugar and pine- 
apple industries. It controls all shipping 
through its stevedores. 

The UPW is an associated Communist 
dominated union with a membership of 
3,000. This union controls the trans- 
portation, waterworks, and public work- 
ers, including the sheriff’s department. 

The ILWU maintains 16 libraries for 
Communist literature. They use 4 
radio stations, with broadcasts every 
day, in the English, Japanese, and Fili- 
pino languages. 

The ILWU spends more than $250,000 
a year for propaganda alone. 

It operates in both the Democratic 
and Republican Parties. It is stronger, 
more potent, than either the Demo- 
cratic or Republican Party. 

In the last 1956 election, 21 out of 30 
representatives in the Territorial Legis- 
lature were elected with ILWU political 
support. In this last election, it elected 
26 out of 28 candidates that it endorsed. 

If Alaska is admitted to statehood, 
Hawaii will immediately present the 
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problem of whether this Congress will 
also grant statehood to a Territory that 
will, probably, send 4 Congressmen to 
Washington, who will be selected and 
elected by Harry Bridges, who will be 
obligated to and under the discipline of 
the Communist Party. 

Mr. Chairman, I am preparing an ex- 
hibit to be placed in the vestibule, to- 
morrow, documenting the Communist 
influence over the economy and politics 
of Hawaii. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I would 
like to congratulate the gentleman. 
Perhaps he has solved one of our na- 
tional defense problems, because we 
have a new intercontinental missile 
capable of throwing a mud ball from 
Hawaii to Alaska. Three years ago the 
gentleman had his exhibit on the floor, 
and that is when my interest in state- 
hood for Alaska began, because I saw 
the Territory of Alaska smeared and 
kicked around by implication because of 
alleged communism in places thousands 
of miles away. I made up my mind 
then and there that if I ever supported 
a bill on this floor it would be separate 
and distinct from any other Territory. 
We are considering here Alaska only. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York IMr. PILLION] 
has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. PILLION. Does the gentleman 
believe that the situation in Venezuela 
is mud? Does the gentleman believe 
that the situation in France with its 
Communist implications there is nothing 
but mud? Is the situation in Syria and 
Lebanon and Egypt mud? It is all a 
part of the Communist conspiracy of 
which Bridges and his union is an inte- 
gral part in Hawaii. I show the gentle- 
man this document that was issued by 
the Territorial Committee for the Study 
of Communism and Subversion, hun- 
dreds of pages. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. How 
much communism is there in Alaska? 

Mr. PILLION. Much of what I have 
said here is reported in this; it is the 
1955 report. This so shocked the Com- 
munist Party that they went to the leg- 
islature and the legislature just about 
completely cut the funds of that inves- 
tigating organization. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. This was 
not an Alaskan investigation. 

Mr. PILLION. No, it was the inves- 
tigation in Hawaii. Here is the 1957 
report. The funds were cut off and they 
had no means for printing it. It was 
printed at the expense of a group of 
Hawaiian residents, a group of patriotic 
citizens who collect something like 
$90,000 a year to fight and counteract 
the $250,000 per year spent by the Com- 
munist apparatus, 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. What 
does Hawaii have to do with Alaska? 

Mr. PILLION, Because Hawaii will 
be proposed for statehood next. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. And will 
be judged on its own merits by this 
House. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I want to 
commend the gentleman on the great 
contribution he has made to this debate. 
I think he is exactly right in the fear of 
what may happen in Alaska; and I think 
that what has happened in Hawaii could 
very well foretell what could happen in 
Alaska. 

Mr. PILLION. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT]. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no special claim to be heard here today. 
I am not a member of the committee 
which considered this legislation. Nor 
will the disposition we make of it mean 
any more to my particular district than 
to any other. 

Yet I am convinced that there is here 
involved a matter of principle so deep 
that it makes some of the terms in which 
this matter has been discussed seem 
rather pale and petty by comparison. 

This could be the most historically sig- 
nificant decision to confront us in the 
85th Congress. Whether or not to grant 
Alaska’s plea for statehood forces us to 
face up to some searching questions. 
They are questions about ourselves which 
probe deeply into our national conscience. 
They are the kind of questions upon 
which history, with its cold and stern im- 
partiality, will make its judgment of na- 
tions. Here are three of those questions: 

First of all, do we as a Nation really 
and truly believe what we professed to 
believe 182 years ago at the inception of 
our Republic? And do we practice what 
we preach? 

Secondly, are we a nation which holds 
its promises sacred, a people to whom our 
national word is inviolable? 

Finally, what is to be our destiny? Is 
the United States finished with growing? 
Are we still young and vibrant and vital, 
with a message and a mission and a fu- 
ture in the world? Or have we reached 
the stale maturity from which the only 
road leads downhill? 

History is demanding an answer to 
these questions. The world is keenly in- 
terested in our answer. Our enemies, 
looking for the vacillation that bespeaks 
wavering weakness, are interested. We 
ourselves should be most interested of all. 
Let us examine each of these questions 
in the clear, clean light of honest intro- 
spection. 

OUR MOST BASIC PRINCIPLE 


Does this Nation, born of a burning 
passion for freedom and swearing at its 
founding an oath of eternal hostility 
against colonial domination, still hold 
this basic principle to be the source of 
our strength? 

Do we still believe, as we so solemnly 
affirmed in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that government derive its just 
powers from the consent of the 
governed? 

Do we still hold to the principle that 
taxation without representation is tyr- 
anny? And if we really believe in these 
things, do we believe in them only for 
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ourselves or do we believe in them for 
others too? 

Were these sentiments merely ex- 
pedient expressions designed simply to 
serve our own temporary advantage? Or 
were they fundamental and abiding 
truths upon which we consistently base 
our national policies? 

The case of Alaska thrusts these ques- 
tions uncomfortably before us. It re- 
T an answer and will not be put 
off. 

The citizens of Alaska do not have the 
right of self-determination, which we 
have professed to hold sacred. They are 
taxed by our Government while having 
no voice in the Halls of Congress when 
appropriations are made and taxes are 
levied. Their sons are drafted to do 
battle in our common defense; and yet 
they have no vote when Congress de- 
clares war, or when the Senate ratifies 
treaties of peace. However we might 
seek to justify this, there is no evading 
the fact that this is taxation without 
representation. This is government 
without the consent of the governed. 

Were the people of Alaska content in 
such condition, did they not desire the 
full measure of freedom which we de- 
mand for ourselves, it would be a differ- 
ent matter. Yet they have repeatedly 
memorialized us to make good our 91- 
year-old promise of statehood. They 
have become restive and impatient with 
their status as half citizens, and with 
our deliberate delays. They have called 
themselves together in convention, 
written and adopted a constitution, and 
declared themselves to be a State. Our 
decision can be no longer delayed. 

OUR PROMISE 


There is an intangible something in 
the history of nations which marks some 
for enduring greatness and others for 
fieeting fame and mediocrity. It is a 
quality of honor. In what sanctity do 
we hold the promise of the United 
States? 

In the original treaty of cession by 
which Alaska was annexed, this solemn 
and specific commitment was made: 

The inhabitants of the ceded Terri- 
tory * * * shall be admitted to the enjoyment 
of all the rights, advantages, and immunities 
of citizens of the United States. 


That was the pledge. It was the word 
of the United States of America, given 
91 years ago. It was a treaty, the high- 
est form of contract, to which our Gov- 
ernment was a solemn signatory, and 
to which all mankind are witnesses. 

In the very act of incorporation as a 
Territory was the implicit promise: of 
eventual statehood. Like Hawaii, Alaska 
was taken into the United States as a 
permanent part thereof. There is a 
world of difference between such an in- 
corporated Territory and a dependent 
possession such as Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, and Guam. 

The Philippine Islands constituted a 
possession. When we fell heir to them 
at the end of the Spanish-American 
War, Congress did not consider it ad- 
visable ever to extend statehood, and 
therefore did not incorporate them as a 
Territory. They did not pay taxes as 
residents of States and Territories are 
required to pay them. When finally they 
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attained a readiness for self-government, 
they were granted their independence, 
which is the eventual goal of a possession. 
The eventual goal of a Territory, on the 
other hand, can be no other than state- 
hood. 

We could no more grant independence 
to Alaska or Hawaii than we could grant 
it to Texas or Oklahoma. The Supreme 
Court has consistently interpreted the 
law to mean that no incorporated Terri- 
tory can ever be separated from us. The 
Court speaks of indissoluble bonds, and 
this principle has been affirmed in eight 
different decisions of our highest tri- 
bunal, dating to the famous Dred Scott 
case. The only purpose of incorporation 
as a Territory is to tie the area insepara- 
ble and irrevocably to the United States 
in preparation for its statehood. 

Except for the 13 founding colonies 
and four others, every State in the Union 
served an apprenticeship as a Territory. 
The Northwest Ordinance established 
the criteria for Territories’ becoming 
States and by its language assumed that 
upon meeting the criteria a Territory 
was entitled to statehood. Out of the 
$1 Territories Congress has created, the 
promise of statehood has been redeemed 
for all save Alaska and Hawaii. Alaska 
has been waiting for 91 years, and that 
is a long time to wait for a promise to be 
kept. 

OUR FUTURE? 

The final question, in a material sense, 
might be the most crucial one of all. 
For it places us in true historic perspec- 
tive. What is our destiny? Where do 
we go from here? 

Thomas Carlyle, writing in the 19th 
century, drew a very vivid, and it seems 
to me a valid, analogy. He compared the 
life of a nation to that of a living organ- 
ism. It is born, as with man, in 
travail and pain; it develops through 
tender childhood and reckless adoles- 
cence; it matures and reaches its full 
flower and productivity; it then begins 
an inevitable decline, ending in stagna- 
tion and decay. 

I would ask the opponents of this legis- 
lation if it is their contention that Amer- 
ica’s growth is finished? Is our Nation 
still a vibrant, growing organism, capa- 
ble of world leadership, or must we con- 
cede that our finest hour is past and that 
further expansion of the American ideal 
is foredoomed? 

Karl Marx, the infamous archangel 
of communism, reveals in his writings 
that he had considerable respect for 
capitalist vigor and achievements, but 
he believed that a nation such as ours 
contained in it the seeds of inevitable 
decay, and he insisted that only in those 
far advanced and even declining States 
could the socialist revolutionaries hope 
to succeed. A capitalist nation, accord- 
ing to his dialectic, would destroy itself 
through selfishness and overcautious re- 
trenchment. It was to be the Com- 
munists’ goal to wait patiently and seize 
power when the once vibrant nation 
grew old, static, and weary of the ideals 
that had given it birth and the bloom of 
growth, 

It could be tragic indeed if we should 
deliberately decide that we are all fin- 
ished with growing, that our national 
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growth cycle has been completed now 
that we span the continent. This can- 
not be, for then the natural order of 
things would ordain that we have al- 
ready begun to die. Our Nation’s found- 
ers recognized that our national great- 
ness would be that of an ever-expanding 
Nation, 

There are two ways by which a na- 
tion may grow; by military conquest or 
by the willing attachment of others to 
it. The first is anathema to us. It is 
the way of marauding expansion, the 
way of the warlord, It does violence to 
the consciences of free men. The latter 
is the route of statehood, the method 
ordained by our Founding Fathers, the 
manner in which we grew throughout 
the 19th century and the early years of 
the 20th, while our example inspired 
mankind and popular people’s move- 
ments throughout the world were seek- 
ing to model new governments after our 
own, 

It should be a matter of great pride to 
us that there are those in Alaska and 
Hawaii who desire to tie themselves to 
us with the indissoluble bonds of state- 
hood, to share our perils and our respon- 
sibilities. For it proves that there still 
is something dynamic and attractive 
and growing in the American experi- 
ment in free government. It gives hope 
that the American ideal, far from being 
a thing of the past, is the wave of the 
future. 

What an example it could be to the 
uncommitted peoples of the world, now 
wavering between our way and that of 
the Communist ideology. What a con- 
trast to the method by which commu- 
nism has expanded its sphere. Where 
they have achieved growth by the route 
of subversion and military conquest, we 
can be expanding by the voluntary 
method, by peoples coming to us as 
Alaska has come and asking to be united 
with us in the whole enjoyment of our 
freedoms. But what a tragic example 
if we should meet them with rude rebuff 
when they come asking only to share 
with us the whole enjoyment of our 
freedoms, as we promised them 91 years 
ago. 

We pledged at that time that the peo- 
ple of Alaska, “shall be admitted to the 
enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, 
and immunities of citizens of the United 
States.” Now, can anybody seriously 
contend that the inhabitants of Alaska 
have all the rights, advantages, and im- 
munities of citizens when they have no 
voice in the Congress? Could anyone 
seriously maintain that they have the 
rights, advantages, and immunities of 
citizens of the United States when they 
have no choice in the selection of the 
President of the United States? Can 
anyone honestly say that they have the 
rights, advantages, and immunities the 
rest of us enjoy when they have no choice 
even in the selection of a governor for 
their Territory? Can anyone say they 
have those rights, advantages, and im- 
munities which we hold dear and which 
we would fight to defend if anyone even 
suggested that they were about to be 
taken away from Texas, Virginia, Okla- 
homa, Florida, or any of the other 
States? 
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Now, if those rights, advantages, and 
immunities are important to us, can we 
say they are less important to the people 
of the Territory of Alaska? Either 
they are important or they are not. 
Either they are the goal of mankind’s 
striving; or they are not. Here we stand 
before the world and we say “These 
rights are the important things, These 
are the things to seek in a government. 
These are the abiding values.” Having 
said this, are we consistent, when people 
come to us and petition us for these 
rights, to rebuff them and deny them? 

And that, it seems to me, is the basic 
principle underlying this entire discus- 
sion. For freedom is not a thing of 
little supply, to be hoarded and kept 
from others for fear that they, in gain- 
ing it, would take it from us and we 
would have less of it for ourselves. 

Freedom is a gift, a blessing of God, 
a thing to be shared. As with all bless- 
ings, its richest enjoyment comes in the 
sharing of it. If we truly value it, we 
want others to enjoy it too. 

If we love freedom, as we claim to 
love it, we feel about it as we do our 
faith. With a missionary zeal, we want 
to spread it, to share it, to tell the 
world of it, to bring others into the 
warmth of its glow. 

Whenever we cease to feel that mis- 
sionary zeal about this thing called free- 
dom, whenever we begin to begrudge it 
to others and selfishly seek to enjoy it 
exclusively for ourselves alone, then we 
shall have ceased to deserve it. And, 
ceasing to deserve it, we may find that 
we have it no more. 

Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. THOMSON]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, considerable point has been 
made in this debate as to some mys- 
terious giveaway of mineral rights, I 
did not intend to take part in the de- 
bate until that came up, but it is a mat- 
ter of such vital importance to the 
Western States, particularly the 11 
Western States, that I thought it should 
be clarified. I realize that it is some- 
thing that is easily misunderstood by a 
person who does not live from day to 
day with some of the terms that are 
used. 

I have not had the opportunity to ex- 
amine the acts of admission of all the 
various States, but I am familiar with 
that of the State which I represent, the 
State of Wyoming; and I think the 
others are in general similar on this 
point. 

By the Act of Admission of the State 
of Wyoming, under section 13 thereof, 
it is provided: 

All mineral lands shall be exempted from 
the grants made by this act. But if sections 
16 and 36, or any subdivision or portion of 
any smallest subdivision thereof in any 
township, shall be found by the Department 
of the Interior to be mineral lands, said 
State is hereby authorized and empowered 
to select, in legal subdivisions, an equal 
quantity of other unappropriated lands in 
said State in lieu thereof, for the use and 


the benefit of the common schools of said 
State. 


The mere mentioning that mineral 
lands are exempted from the grant ap- 
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pears to be misunderstood to mean that 
minerals are exempted from the lands 
granted. But that is simply not the 
fact. The Geological Survey prior to 
the time that these States came in had 
made certain examinations and surveys 
of the lands within the State and had 
found some of them valuable for min- 
eral purposes. They were designated as 
mineral lands. But other lands were 
open and unappropriated and a State 
could select them, and the State ob- 
tained the title to the minerals in the 
lands which they acquired. 

As a matter of fact, in the case of 
State of Wyoming against the United 
States, it was decided—this was re- 
ported in 255 United States 493—that 
the State having made a selection of 
lands that at the time were open and 
not classified as mineral lands, the State 
acquired an equitable right to the lands 
even before the selection was approved 
by the Secretary of Interior, and the 
subsequent classification by the Federal 
Government of such lands as mineral 
lands did not justify the Secretary of 
Interior in withholding transfer to the 
State, even though oil had in fact been 
discovered thereon. 

The State was entitled to the lands 
including the minerals. I thought this 
should be further clarified. 

If there is anything I would object to 
in the mineral provision, it is the re- 
striction that is put upon the State of 
Alaska as far as the transfer of minerals 
to individuals is concerned. It was 
never the policy of this Government 
that the Government should be a great 
and huge landowner. This subject 
came up in the Congress of the Con- 
federation and the Continental Con- 
gress in 1780 adopted a resolution on it. 
Here is their policy as to public lands: 

The unappropriated lands that may be 
ceded or relinquished to the United States 
* è * shall be disposed of for the common 
benefit of the United States, and be settled 
and formed into distinct republican States, 
which shall become members of the Federal 
Union, and have the same rights of sov- 
ereignty, freedom, and independence as the 
other States. 


The reason that the public lands were 
ceded by the original 13 States to the 
Federal Government was to make for 
equal States and to make provision for 
the payment of the Revolutionary War 
debt. It was never intended that we 
should be a country with Government 
ownership of land. That is contrary to 
our basic philosophy. In 1832, the Pub- 
lic Lands Subcommittee of the United 
States Senate made a complete survey 
of the whole question and reported to 
the Senate in part as follows, showing 
the continued land policy of the United 
States: 

Our pledge would not be redeemed by 
merely dividing the surface into States and 
giving them names. The public debt being 
now paid, the public lands are entirely re- 
leased from the pledge they were under to 
that object, and are free to receive a new 
and liberal destination for the relief of the 
States in which they lie. The speedy ex- 


tinction of the Federal title within their 
limits is necessary to the independence of 
the new States, to their equality with elder 
States, to the development of their resources, 
to the subjection of their soil to taxation, 
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cultivation, and settlement, and to the 
proper enjoyment of their jurisdiction and 
sovereignty. 


The Constitution provides for the ad- 
mission of new States. In the same 
article IV, it is provided in section 2 
that: 

The citizens of each State shall be en- 
titled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States. 


In the treaties by which we acquired 
land from Mexico, France, and other 
countries, it was clear that the Territory 
was to be incorporated into the Union in 
due time as States on an equal footing 
with the other States. In each of the 
organic acts, I have seen, it is stated that 
States shall be admitted on an equal 
footing. That has been construed by 
the Supreme Court. In the case of Pol- 
lard’s Lessee against Hagen, et al., Jus- 
tice McKinley, delivering the opinion of 
the Court, had this to say. This was a 
case involving the State of Alabama: 

The right of Alabama and every other 
new State to exercise all the powers of gov- 
ernment, which belong to and may be ex- 
ercised by the original States of the Union, 
must be admitted, and remain unques- 
tioned, except so far as they are, tempo- 
rarily, deprived of control over the public 
lands. 

Whenever the United States shall have 
fully executed these trusts, the municipal 
sovereignty of the new States will be com- 
plete, throughout their respective borders, 
and they, and the original States, will be 
upon an equal footing in all respects what- 
ever, 


Again in the case of Scott against 
Sanford in the concurring opinion of 
Justice Catron he very well spoke for 
the Court in principle when he stated 
that the theory is that the States had 
reserved the ultimate power over their 
own soil. On the other hand, the United 
States had temporary authority over the 
public domain in the States for the pur- 
pose of disposal under the Constitution 
and international treaties. 

The point is simply this, that the 
Federal Government under the original 
concept and the concept that we still 
have been following was not set up to 
be a landowner or a huge land baron as 
in governments of other philosophies. 
The idea was that the public lands 
would be held in trust by the Federal 
Government to be disposed of so that 
they would be subject to taxation and 
subject to individual ownership. As far 
as the 11 Western States are concerned, 
this policy has been changed with re- 
spect to our minerals since 1920, when 
title to land was passed into private 
ownership. This is not leaving them on 
an equal footing with the other States. 
I think this is a situation which shouid 
be corrected by separate legislation, but 
certainly following the basic policies of 
the United States in turning over the 
minerals beneath these 182 million acres 
to the State of Alaska is not a deviation 
or is not a giveaway. 

The only provision in this act more 
favorable than the acts of the other 
States in that respect is that if some of 
these lands in Alaska may have been 
designated as mineral lands, they can 
still be selected by the State of Alaska. 
I sincerely hope that no one will be 
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made. I sincerely hope the time will 
come when the inequities as far as the 
other 11 Western States are concerned 
can be corrected and these States will 
in truth and in fact as their organic 
acts provide be States on an equal foot- 
ing with all of the other States. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. COFFIN]. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, as I 
have listened to a good part of this 
debate, I could not but be impressed by 
the level on which it was conducted. I 
think this debate has occurred in the 
highest of parliamentary traditions. We 
in this body should never feel we have 
abandoned the tradition of a delibera- 
tive body under a free parliamentary 
system. 

As I listened to the gentleman from 
New York a few moments ago, as he 
spoke against Alaskan statehood, I could 
not help but admire the historical and 
constitutional study that went into his 
presentation. But it seemed to me that 
he argued too much when he said that 
our system was the only one of its kind 
in effect, that other systems such as 
that prevailing in Germany, mentioning 
the Bundesrat and the Bundestag, did 
not have two bodies with largely co- 
equal rights and duties, with one body 
giving equal representation to areas of 
differing populations and differing 
strengths. 

I began to feel that at that moment 
the statehood of my own State of Maine 
was in jeopardy because our population 
is not so great as most of the other 
States. Yet, I think in the history of 
our country, we have made our contri- 
bution as have the Representatives and 
Senators of other States, many of those 
being of small size. 

I think the gentleman from Texas 
who spoke more recently phrased the 
faith which I share in the future of our 
country and in the future of Alaska 
should statehood be granted. I suspect 
when all the arguments are finished and 
all the facts have been tallied and pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
what we do here will be an act of faith. 

I submit, in the course of our delibera- 
tions, that we seldom have opportunity 
to take action that is good for the long 
run as well as good for the immediate 
future. The issue that comes before us 
tomorrow comes before us at a particu- 
larly fortunate time. We have an un- 
usual opportunity to do something not 
only for the indefinite, permanent future 
but something that will strike a blow that 
is badly needed today. In the cold war 
that we are fighting, in this great con- 
test of ideas and ideals between our way 
of life and that of the Soviet Union, we 
find that all too often our friends over- 
seas have forgotten the heart and soul 
of our tradition of freedom and democ- 
racy and self-government and think of 
us chiefly in terms of economic and mili- 
tary power. Here it seems to me is an 
opportunity to demonstrate that ours is 
the only way of life under which it is 
possible to have great power coexistent 
with freedom and self-government. You 
have heard many times on the floor of 
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the House reference made to the pledge 
at the time the treaty with Russia was 
signed, pledging the rights and immuni- 
ties to the people of Alaska that are 
possessed by the citizens of this Nation. 

I just want to expand on the theme of 
the timeliness of the admission of Alaska. 
I do this because this question has come 
before this body so often in the past that, 
perhaps, there is a tendency to say, “Oh, 
well, we do not need to do this today and 
we can put it off for awhile—this is so 
irrevocable.” 

Mr. Chairman, I submit there is no 
better time than now. Alaska, as you 
have been told, is a nonselfgoverning 
portion of the Free World—it is that 
portion liying closest to the Russian po- 
lice state. No other area occupied by 
free men lies so close to that fortress 
across the narrow strait. Communist 
imperialism has gobbled up one by one 
such countries as Lithuania, Estonia, 
Latvia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslavakia, Hungary, and East Ger- 
many. Now only 54 miles separate Alas- 
ka and Siberia across the Bering Strait. 
One can stand on the shore of Alaska 
and look across and see the headlands 
of Siberia. There are two islands—Big 
Diomede and Little Diomede—one Rus- 
sian and one American. They lie only 
2½ miles apart in the Bering Straits. 
Russia has forcibly evacuated the inhabi- 
tants of her island, Big Diomede, and she 
has deported them to the Siberian main- 
land. Incontrast, the inhabitants of our 
island, Little Diomede, live there unmo- 
lested. Their loyalty to Uncle Sam was 
shown during World War II when every 
male resident of the island who was 
not enrolled in our Armed Forces vol- 
unteered for service in the Alaskan 
Territorial Guard, the youngest being 
two boys 13 and 14 years of age but phys- 
ically able to perform the services 
required. 

Mr. Chairman, Hungary is a name 
that has been emblazoned on the pages 
of history for all time. It seems to me 
that if we believe this is a wise and a 
good act, now is the time to make sure 
that Alaska shall be a name emblazoned 
on the pages of history for all time. 
Alaska and Hungary, the perfect op- 
posites—the perfect symbols of the 
fight for the ideas and hopes of mankind 
with which we are now confronted. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. HALEY. I agree with what the 
gentleman has said about the sanctity 
of treaties and so forth. 

Iam just wondering if the gentleman 
is aware of the many, many treaties 
that our Government has with the 
American Indians, if he can go along 
with me in trying to protect some of 
those treaties. 

Mr. COFFIN. Treaties with the 
American Indians? 

Mr. HALEY. Yes. 

Mr. COFFIN, I would certainly agree 
with the gentleman, Our record in that 
se is far from something to be proud 
of. j 
Mr. HALEY. I think if we are going 
to respect treaties that we have made 
we should try to go back and respect 
some of the treaties we made with the 
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original Americans. Does the gentleman 
not think that would be a good place to 
start? 

Mr. COFFIN. In so far as a good 
place to start is concerned, any place 
is a good place to start. We cannot 
correct all the sins and errors and omis- 
sions of this country for 180 years, but 
we have a chance to do something today 
and do something right and sound, and 
I do not think we should miss the op- 
portunity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. COFFIN] 
has again expired. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mis). The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Forty-five Members are present; not a 
quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 75] 
Andrews Fogarty Ozmers 
Anfuso Forand Passman 
Ashley Fulton Patterson 
Auchincloss Gordon Philbin 
Baker Granahan Poage 
Barden Green, Pa. Powell 
Barrett Gregory Radwan 
Bass, N. H. Gross Reece, Tenn 
Bass, Tenn. Gubser Riley 
Becker Gwinn Robeson, Va 
Bentley Haskell Robison, N. Y 
Boggs Healey Rodino 
Boland Hemphill Mass. 
Bolling Henderson Sadlak 
Breeding Hillings Saund 
Brooks, La. Holifield Scott, N. C. 
Buckley Holt Seely-Brown 
Budge Jackson Selden 
Burdick James Shelley 
Byrd Jenkins Sheppard 
Byrnes, Wis. Jennings Shuford 
Carnahan Judd Sleminski 
Celler Kearney Siler 
Chelf Kearns Smith, Miss. 
Chiperfield Kilburn Spence 
Christopher Knutson Staggers 
Clark Lane teed 
Clevenger LeCompte Taylor 
Colmer Lennon Teague, Tex 
Cooley Lesinski Teller 
Corbett McCarthy Thompson, La 
Coudert McIntosh Trimble 
Curtis, Mo. Mack, Wash Udall 
Dawson, Ill. Mahon Van Zandt 
Derounian Marshall Vinson 
Dies Martin Wainwright 
Dingell May Watts 
Dollinger Merrow Wharton 
Dowdy Miller, Calif. Wier 
Doyle Morano Williams, Mass 
Durham Morris Wilson, Calif 
Eberharter Morrison Winstead 
Engle Moulder Zelenko 
Farbstein Multer 
Fino O'Hara, Minn, 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 7999, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 298 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submit- 
ted herewith the names of the absentees 
to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as she may 
desire to the gentlewoman from Idaho 
(Mrs. Prost]. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, during 
the last 46 years since Alaska was per- 
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mitted to have its own legislature, it 
has served its apprenticeship as an or- 
ganized Territory. At the outset it was 
underdeveloped, and commenced govern- 
mental operations on a very small scale. 
Appropriations for all Territorial gov- 
ernment activities during the first few 
years were less than one million dollars 
per year. As late as 1945 the Alaska 
Legislature appropriated just over five 
and one-half million dollars for the bi- 
ennium ending March 31, 1947. 

Since that time the rapid growth of 
Alaska has impelled Alaskans to meet 
their many problems, which they have 
done in a politically mature manner. 
Since enactment of Alaska’s basic tax 
program by ifs 1949 legislature, reve- 
nues have increased to over forty mil- 
lion dollars per biennium—$20 million 
per year. For the purpose of this dis- 
cussion, I will speak in terms of cost of 
government in Alaska per year and in 
terms of revenues derived by Alaska each 
year. 

It is my purpose to discuss the princi- 
pal objection which I have heard voiced 
to the effect that Alaska cannot afford 
statehood. If Alaskans can afford state- 
hood, there is no valid reason why their 
fundamental rights as American citizens 
should not be extended to them at this 
time. 

Since undertaking the responsibilities 
of giving full-fledged governmental sery- 
ices to the people of Alaska, the Terri- 
tory has established and maintains every 
department and function common to the 
States, except four which Congress spe- 
cifically reserved to Federal control in 
the Organic Act of 1912. The four cate- 
gories to which I refer are: court system, 
administration of fish and wildlife, gov- 
ernor’s office, and the legislature, the 
Territory already paying one-half of the 
cost of the Alaska Legislature and a por- 
tion of the expense of the governor's 
office. I have before me a list showing 
70 agencies and functions for which the 
Alaska Legislature appropriates, includ- 
ing an excellent school system and a fully 
accredited university. 

Alaska has adopted compliance acts 
for participation in Federal programs the 
same as all the States, and has paid its 
way on the same basis as the States. 

Alaskans have done all this without in- 
curring any bonded indebtedness, having 
managed to maintain a small surplus 
from year to year, which I regard as a 
remarkable performance: 

In the light of the fact that the peo- 
ple of our great northern Territory have 
already achieved what is virtually tanta- 
mount to a State government, the ques- 
tion as to whether Alaska can afford 
statehood hinges upon the cost of the 
extra four functions which I have men- 
tioned. Based on cost to the Federal 
Government of carrying out these func- 
tions, and in round figures, the situation 
is as follows: 

The Federal Government appropriates 
approximately $2 million per year for the 
court system in Alaska, including mar- 
shals’ offices and jails. The proposed 
State, with a full-fledged territorial 
police system, is already prepared to 
carry out law enforcement and take over 
the work of process serving, which is a 
principal function of the United States 
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marshals, However, debt service on new 
courthouses and jails and expansion of 
the territorial police would make the 
additional cost to the new State for its 
judiciary about $2 million annually, al- 
though one Federal district court would 
remain in Alaska, at Federal expense, 
and retain jurisdiction of Federal cases 
amounting to about one-fifth of Alaska’s 
volume of court business. 

The cost to the Federal Government of 
approximately $2 million per year for 
management of fish and wildlife re- 
sources is another financial burden 
which would fall upon the new State, 
The expense of the governor’s office and 
full cost of the State legislature would 
amount to about one-half million dollars 
per year over and above what the Terri- 
tory is now spending in those fields. 
These items of new expense which I have 
just mentioned would total $414 million 
per year, for which the new State would 
have to be responsible. 

However, there are certain offsets 
which would come with statehood, and 
certain recent developments in Alaska 
which virtually assure the needed new 
revenue. 

The first that comes to my mind is the 
item of 70 percent of the proceeds from 
the Pribilof Seal Fisheries, amounting to 
approximately 81½ million per year. 

Next is revenue of about one-half mil- 
lion dollars per year which will be derived 
from fish and wildlife licenses and 
matching funds connected therewith, 
fines, fees and forfeitures from the court 
system, and revenues which will be de- 
rived from the State domain of 182,800,- 
000 acres. Of course, the revenue from 
this latter source will increase greatly as 
Alaska develops. 

Under the heading of new develop- 
ments, I wish to point out that this Con- 
gress has recently granted Alaska 90 per- 
cent of the gross receipts from oil, gas, 
and coal leases in Alaska. This will 
mean at least 81% million a year for 
Alaska not previously available. 

In view of the fact that oil has now 
been found in commercial quantities on 
the Kenai Peninsula, application for oil 
leases to date amount to about 25 million 
acres at 25 cents per acre. 

Alaska is also granted 5214 percent of 
the revenues from oil and gas produc- 
tion as soon as production starts. Sec- 
retary Seaton has announced that he 
will soon open up the Gubik gas and 
oil fields which are slated for rapid de- 
velopment. Accordingly, in due course 
the oil and gas revenues to Alaska will 
substantially exceed the one-and-a-half 
million dollars per year currently forth- 
coming. 

I should also note that Alaska will 
continue to receive 25 percent of the na- 
tional forest receipts which now amount 
to approximately $150,000 per year, but 
which will be doubled as soon as the new 
pulp mill at Sitka gets under operation. 
In other words, forest receipts will short- 
ly exceed one-quarter million dollars 
per year, and with the probable advent 
of at least two additional pulp mills 
within the next 10 years, for which for- 
est leases have already been let, will ex- 
ceed one-half million dollars per year. 

Thus, in round figures, these offsets 
and new revenues will come to at least 
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three and three-quarter million dollars 
per year, leaving less than $1 million per 
annum as an additional tax burden upon 
Alaskans. This is no obstacle to state- 
hood as far as Alaskans are concerned. 
For example, the Territory as yet does 
not have a general property tax, which 
source alone would meet the need. An- 
other thing which lends stability to Alas- 
ka’s present position is the fact that the 
84th Congress brought Alaska under the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956. Al- 
though Alaska shares in this program 
on the basis of only one-third of its area, 
it is entitled to approximately $15 mil- 
lion per year, which it may use in part 
for highway maintenance as well as 
construction. Alaska’s 5-cent gasoline- 
sales tax, which produces about three and 
a half million dollars per year, affords 
ample funds for matching purposes for 
highways. 

In brief, Alaskans, in anticipation of 
statehood for which they are now press- 
ing,- have, through foresight and con- 
structive action, put their financial and 
governmental house in order, which fact, 
combined with the Federal measures 
I have mentioned plus the rapid 
development of Alaska’s great po- 
tential in the oil, gas and timber fields, 
leaves no valid reason why these fellow 
United States citizens should not now be 
granted the fundamental rights upon 
which our great democracy is founded. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I have 
every confidence in the ability of Alas- 
kans to solve their problems, the same as 
Americans everywhere have solved 
theirs, and I believe that the recognition 
of Alaska as a State of the Union will 
“put it on the map”, so to speak, and 
promote its growth and ultimate pros- 
perity to the advantage of all the people 
of our great Union of States. 

Agencies, activities, and functions 
which the Territory of Alaska now car- 
ries on: 

Board of Accountancy. 

Department of Agriculture. 

Aid to Agricultural and Industrial 
Fairs. 

e tages Pest and Disease Control 


Agricultural Revolving Loan Fund. 

Alaska Visitors Association—Tourism, 

Office of Attorney General. 

Department of Aviation, 

Banking Board. 

Bar Association. 

Basic Sciences Board. 

Board of Chiropractic Examiners. 

Civil Air Patrol. 

Department of Civil Defense. 

Coal Miners Examining Board. 

Division of Communications. 

Board of Cosmetology. 

Board of Dental Examiners. 

Department of Education. 

Employment Security Commission. 

Office of Fire Marshal. 

Department of Fisheries and Game. 

Fisheries Experimental Commission. 

Gas and Oil Conservation Commission. 

Department of Health. 

Historical Library and Museum. 

Department of Highways and Public 
Works. 

Industrial Board. 

Insurance Department. 

Board of Juvenile Institution. 
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Department of Labor. 

Department of Lands. 

Legislative Council. 

Department of Library Service. 

Board of Medical Examiners, 

Interim Care of Mentally Ill. 

Department of Mines, 

National Guard. 

Nurses Examining Board. 

Board of Optometry. 

Board of Pharmacy. 

Pioneers’ Home. 

Department of Territorial Police. 

Predatory Animal Control. 

Aid to Prospectors and Miners. 

Department of Public Welfare. 

Real Estate Board. 

Resource Development Board. 

Rural Development Board. 

Safety Council. 

Soil Conservation Board. 

Department of Taxation. 

Treasurer of Alaska. 

University of Alaska. 

Commission of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Veterans’ Service Council. 

Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education. 

While this is just a bare-bones outline 
of Territorial agencies, it may be useful 
to detail the appropriation for a typical 
department, to illustrate the variety of 
activities within such. Here, for ex- 
ample, is the Department of Health, as 
provided for by the 1957 legislature in 
its appropriations act: 


Department of Health 


Health and sanitation $380, 120. 00 
Tuberculosis, hospitalization, 
and control. 781, 500. 00 
Hospital and medical facilities 
survey, planning, supervi- 
sion, and licensing 25, 000. 00 
Vital statisties 65, 000. 00 
Payments to United States 
Commissloners 40, 000. 00 
Mental health program 52, 000. 00 
Remodeling existing hospitals 
for mental health brief care 40, 000. 00 
Alaska food, drug, and cos- 
metic’ control 15, 000. 00 
To implement chapter 125, SLA 
1955, as to food processors 
and packers 10, 000, 00 
Water pollution control and 
sewage disposal 25, 000. 00 
Physical examination of school- 
ihn — 30, 000. 00 
Polio Vac IDG- sien 10, 000. 00 
Community hospital deficits 
assistance 15, 000. 00 
taer. e eee 1, 488, 620. 00 


Mr.RAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, debate upon 
the bill H. R. 7999, to grant statehood to 
Alaska, has been thorough and inform- 
ative. I have decided to vote against 
that bill. The short statement of my 
reasons for that decision is that I am 
not able to say that admission of Alaska 
would be in the public interest at this 
time. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the balance of the time 
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to the distinguished Delegate from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. May I 
say to the Delegate from Alaska that I 
have long been sympathetic with the 
measure which is now before the House. 
I commend him on his zeal and continued 
devotion to the cause. I want him to 
know that I support the measure and will 
be glad to vote for it, and count on the 
opportunity soon to welcome Alaska as 
the 49th State. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the gentle- 
man for what he has said and for his 
support. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. First, may I express the 
hope that the gentleman from Alaska is 
about to see the realization of the dream 
he has cherished for many years. I am 
confident that when the House has the 
opportunity to vote on this measure it 
will receive the overwhelming support of 
the Members of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, the House has a right 
and a duty to inquire into statehood 
from the military standpoint. 

Alaska is a vitally strategic area. 

Last week the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. SayLor] announced that 
the Commander in Chief, President 
Eisenhower, approves the Alaska state- 
hood bill in its present form. Do we 
need better military judgment on the 
proposition of statehood? 

We have another witness on this sub- 
ject, a man who served as commander 
in chief of the Alaskan command and 
who is now Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. In March of 1957, Gen. Na- 
than Twining said before the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, “As stu- 
dents of the history of bills favoring 
statehood for Alaska are aware, I testi- 
fied in 1950 that I, personally, was in 
favor of statehood. At that time I was 
commander in chief of the Alaskan 
command and I spoke only on the gen- 
eral proposition of statehood, as distinct 
from the specific provisions of any Alas- 
kan bill, as such. My personal views 
that statehood should be granted when 
the time was ripe have never changed. 
I am happy, therefore, to be able to say 
in my official capacity, in this month of 
March 1957 that, in my opinion, the 
time is ripe for Alaska to become a 
State.” 

So, we know positively and conclusive- 
ly that the military leaders of this Na- 
tion favor statehood for Alaska. 

Without exception, military experts 
have testified that granting statehood 
to Alaska will strengthen our national 
defense. 

It is undeniable that developments 
within the last few years have created 
valid doubt as to the actual military 
might of the United States today, in re- 
lation to its needs. 

A decade ago—in the wake of mag- 
nificent victories on land, air and sea, 
and in every theater of operations—we 
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confidently believed that the United 
States was unbeatable, and through our 
manifest strength could overawe any 
possible aggressors and preserve peace. 
We believed that because of our imme- 
diate past performance in World War 
II. We believed it because of our arma- 
ments, our mobilized manpower, our 
technical superiority, our industrial po- 
tential, and support we felt assured of 
from our former associates in the Free 
World. 

That situation no longer exists. 

There is no need for me, in these re- 
marks, to spell out the extent to which 
that formerly favorable situation has 
altered, and how much our relative posi- 
tion has deteriorated. We all know that 
we need to catch up in many aspects 
of our national security. 

The international situation is chang- 
ing from week to week. Who shall dare 
to assert that it is changing for the 
better in terms of the peace and freedom 
to which we aspire? Who shall dare as- 
sert that it is changing for the better 
in our ability to guard the trouble spots 
of potential aggression, or even of pro- 
tecting ourselves adequately in the event 
of major war? 

There is considerable doubt among us 
as to what diplomatic and economic 
policies we had best pursue abroad to 
attain our objectives. There are divided 
counsels among us as to what weapons 
shall be given priority in our arsenal of 
defense, and to what branch of our 
armed services they shall be entrusted. 

But there is no division of opinion 
among our military leaders on the value 
of statehood for Alaska to national de- 
fense. 

Why not pursue one course that we 
know will pay dividends to our national 
security? 

General Twining, testifying before the 
House committee on the Alaska state- 
hood legislation now before us, pointed 
out that he had favored statehood when 
he had testified before a Senate commit- 
tee 8 years ago. He was then—in 
1950—commander in chief of the 
Alaska command. He had served in 
that capacity for 2 years. He knew 
Alaska from firsthand experience, He 
had borne that great responsibility dur- 
ing the growing menace of the cold war 
and potential aggression from an enemy 
nearer to Alaska than to any other part 
of our Nation. No one in our Military 
Establishment knows Alaska and Alas- 
ka’s military value better than General 
Twining. 

“Statehood would help the military,” 
said General Twining—back in 1950— 
and he pointed out that the greater sta- 
bility, the improved economy and the 
greater ease in obtaining materials un- 
der statehood, were among the reasons 
why he favored statehood from a defense 
standpoint. 

Now, after having served for 4 years 
as Chief of Staff of the United States 
Air Force, and having become Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General 
Twining reaffirms his stand for Alaskan 
statehood, not merely as his personal 
view, but in his official capacity. 

No military leaders have expressed any 
dissent from the view that statehood 
for Alaska would strengthen the national 
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defense, and the most outstanding mili- 
tary figures have urged statehood for 
that reason. 

The late Robert P. Patterson, after 
distinguished service as Secretary of 
War, felt so strongly on the subject that 
after returning to the practice of law 
in private life, when he certainly was 
under no compulsion to express himself 
on this subject, communicated directly 
with the chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee holding hearings on statehood in 
1950, saying: 

I strongly support passage of the Alaska 
statehood bill. 


Let me quote—in part—what that sol- 
dier and able military administrator 
Bob Patterson wrote: 


I support statehood for Alaska on many 
grounds. In simple justice to the 100,000 
Americans living there, Alaska would be the 
49th State. Some may say that 100,000 are 
not so many people; but half of our present 
States did not have 100,000 inhabitants at 
the time of their attainment of the status 
of a State, 


I will interject at that point that when 
Bob Patterson—a resident of New York 
State—wrote that letter in April 1950, 
the 1950 decennial census had not been 
completed, and the Alaska population 
figure of 100,000 which he cited, has 
since more than doubled. I quote fur- 
ther from Secretary Patterson’s letter: 

I also believe that statehood will be to the 
advantage of the entire Nation, politically, 
socially, economically. There can be no 
question that the resources of Alaska, rich 
but now largely latent, will be developed 
more rapidly when Alaska is recognized as 
pio a full-fledged partner with the other 

ates, 


Then, Secretary Patterson continued, 
he would not take time to discuss these 
other matters, but would confine him- 
Self, and I quote him, “to the advantages 
the United States will derive in national 
defense by recognition of the claims of 
Alaska for statehood.” 

And since I am dealing with that very 
subject, I ask you to give close attention 
to the words of ex-Secretary of War 
Patterson, a man of sound judgment and 
of proved experience in the realm of 
national defense, 


I am thinking back 


He wrote 


to those anxious days in 1942, 8 years ago, 
when the Japanese threat to Alaska was one 
of our gravest concerns. We had lost com- 
mand of the Pacific for the time being. Our 
route to Alaska by sea—and we then had no 
other access—was uncertain. The Japanese 
had seized Attu and Kiska in the Aleutians 
and no one knew what they would try 
next. 

It was brought home to me at the time 
that our chief difficulty in defending Alaska 
was the problem of supplying military forces 
there. It would do no good to place troops 
there if they could not be maintained, kept 
equipped, and moved from place to place. 
A solution to the supply problem in Alaska 
was the key to success in defense of the 
United States against attack from the north- 
west. 

Alaska was not lacking or deficient in 
most of the raw materials needed for supply 
of military forces, It had timber, minerals, 
petroleum. What was „ what was 
deficient, was the population to develop the 
available resources. The Territory was so 
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thinly peopled that the resources in the soil 
could not be converted into useful products 
save on the most meager basis. 

Five years later, in 1947, the War Depart- 
ment made an intensive study of Alaska 
defense under cold war conditions. There 
was general agreement that the defense of 
Alaska was vital to the defense of the United 
States * . There was also general agree- 
ment that nothing would strengthen our de- 
fenses in Alaska as much as an increase in 
population, to the end that the basic re- 
sources of the area might be utilized for 
supply of the defending force. 

What was true in 1942 and in 1947 is true 
in 1950— 


Continued Robert Patterson. And, 
let me interject, even more true in 
1958— 


The prime need in national defense— 


And Iam now concluding my quotation 
from Secretary Patterson— 

The prime need in national defense, so far 
as Alaska is concerned, is growing population. 
In Soviet Russia a need like that would he 
met by establishment of slave labor camps, 
as has been done across the Bering Strait in 
Siberia. That will never be our way. But in 
the interest of our national security we 
should neglect no measure that will persuade 
enterprising citizens in sultable numbers to 
settle in Alaska and take their part in devel- 
opment of industry, agriculture, transporta- 
tion, and other facilities there. 

The granting of Statehood to Alaska, I 
am certain, will stimulate the growth of 
population, will promote utilization of re- 
sources and will strengthen the national 
defense, 


All that is true—if not truer—today, 
then when Robert Patterson, filled with 
the experience of 4 years of war against 
Japan, and 5 years of cold war against 
@ more powerful, more ruthless and 
geographically closer totalitarianism, so 
cogently stated the national defense 
reasons for granting Statehood to 
Alaska. 


Another great soldier who endorsed 
statehood at that time was the late 
Henry H. Arnold, “Hap” Arnold, who 
culminated his great military career as 
the first and only five-star general of 
the Air Force. His knowledge—like 
General Twining’s—was firsthand. As 
Major Arnold of the Army Air Corps, 
he had commanded the first nonstop 
flight of army airplanes from the States 
to Alaska in 1934. It was he who se- 
lected the sites of Alaska’s military air- 
fields on the eve of World War II. 

Other outstanding military figures who 
endorsed Alaskan statehood were Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, 5-star general of 
the Army, and Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, 
§-star fleet admiral—the two great 
leaders on land and sea of our victory in 
the Pacific. Another great American 
whose name will be ever imperishably 
linked with aviation and exploration— 
who strongly favored statehood for 
Alaska—was the late Adm. Richard E. 
Byrd. 

Here then is one move the Congress 
can make to strengthen our national se- 
curity. Statehood for Alaska is ap- 
proved, endorsed, and urged by every 
military leader, including the present 
Commander in Chief of our Armed 
Forces, President Eisenhower. 

There may be, and are, differences of 
opinion among the military experts on 
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other ways of strengthening our national 
defenses. 

We have military bases all over the 
world, built at great cost. They are 
among the calculated risks we have felt 
it necessary to take. But how certain 
are we that those bases on foreign soil are 
secure against changes of government? 
How sure are we that they may not be 
built on the quicksands of internal re- 
volt, incited uprising, sabotage, subver- 
sion, and intrigue? 

What we build in Alaska is on our own 
American soil. What we build in Alaska 
is built in the midst of a hardy, robust, 
100 percent American citizenry. What 
we build in Alaska is builded on a rock 
of security, loyalty, and patriotism. 

There are no differences of opinion 
among our military experts on the mili- 
tary value of granting statehood to 
Alaska. 

For over 10 years they have urged this 
important step. In those 10 years our 
relative military strength in the world 
has declined. 

Can we afford not to take this one vital 
action that is so obvious, so clearly de- 
sirable, not to say imperative? 

Let us grant Alaska statehood now. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am glad the gen- 
tleman from Illinois stated the position 
on Alaska statehood of the Commander 
in Chief and the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not know his 
view on this legislation. I do not know 
if he has a view. I do know he does not 
have a vote. But, I take it that one man 

ted with this body is happy over 
the course the debate has taken. The 
other day I read a newspaper article 
from St. Louis in which the statement 
was made that Doctor Calver, physician 
for the Capitol, had addressed a medical 
gathering there and had said that Mem- 
bers of this body are unusually subject 
to coronary attacks because they eat too 
much and do not have enough exercise. 
I do not know what their eating habits 
have been during the last several days, 
but they certainly have had plenty of 
exercise during the afternoons. I must 
also add that the quorum calls which 
have brought them here so frequently 
have not been made by the proponents 
of the legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, in looking over the vote 
which was taken here last Wednesday to 
go into the Committee of the Whole, I 
was particularly struck not only by the 
degree of support but by the breadth of 
support. We had affirmative votes on 
the motion from 40 States of this Union 
and only 8 States failed to give us 1 or 
more votes. I think that is meaningful. 
It is in harmony with the public-opinion 
polls which have been so frequently 
made. We hope for the continuation of 
pe support on tomorrow and Wednes- 

ay. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to use my 
time to comment upon a variety of mat- 
ters that have come before the Commit- 
tee during the course of debate. The 
other day my friend, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PILLION] referred 
to a communication which he had ad- 
dressed to the Members earlier this 
month, and that is on a subject under- 
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standably of great interest to the mem- 
bership. It had to do with the coming 
reapportionment in 1960. A table ap- 
pended to the statement expressed the 
opinion that 18 seats will be lost by re- 
apportionment. It is added that admis- 
sion of Alaska and Hawaii would cause 
a loss of 3 more seats, or a total of 21. 
But we are not considering Hawaii 
now—we are considering only Alaska. 
One seat is involved here. One seat is 
important admittedly but quite obviously 
it is only of fractional consequence as 
compared with the changes which will 
be brought about by reapportionment. 

Certainly, I cannot believe that any- 
one in this House knowing that 18 seats 
are going to be lost anyway with the com- 
ing of the 1960 census will vote against 
statehood for Alaska merely because 1 
seat is at stake. It was only last Wednes- 
day that the distinguished fioor manager 
of this bill, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. O’Brien], called attention to 
the fact that by the time his grandson 
comes of voting age there will be 70 mil- 
lion more people in this country than 
there are today. 

These huge population increases and 
shifts will be the determining factors, I 
suggest, in the composition of State rep- 
resentation in the House of Representa- 
tives, and the one seat from Alaska meas- 
ured in this manner falls into proper 
perspective. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I 
respect the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. SMITH], for his honesty and sincer- 
ity. I wish he were on my side on this 
issue; I would greatly like to have his 
support, as I should appreciate, too, the 
support of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. PLIONI, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hosmer], the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Harry], the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Rocers] and the 
other very formidable antagonists who 
are alined against this bill. One day I 
believe they will come to the conclusion 
that we are right in this. 

It has been said that this is a giveaway 
bill, and that is a subject I want to dis- 
cuss here, because it is of importance in 
the minds of the Members; but before 
coming to that let me say to you that 
we have come to this floor in the past 
with a bill which it was said would make 
us a pauper state; then the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs after 
deep consideration makes some addi- 
tional grants in the statehood bill and 
now we are told that it is a giveaway bill. 
I think the gentleman from Virginia ex- 
pressed the situation exactly when he 
said he could not approve any part of the 
statehood bill, no matter what its lan- 
guage might be; and I suspect that is 
true of a good many of the opponents, 
But let us examine this giveaway indict- 
ment. 

The land provisions in this bill are 
identical, or substantially so, with the 
bills which have been before the Con- 
gress for the last 6 years. There is noth- 
ing new about the land conveyances in- 
corporated in H. R. 7999; they are exactly 
the same, for example, as those which are 
found in the combined Alaska-Hawaii 
statehood bill that came in here in May 
of 1955, the bill that was recommitted. 
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But curiously enough, although the pro- 
visions were identical in respect to min- 
eral grants, in respect to land convey- 
ances, at that time not one word was said 
on that subject during floor debate. 


I have in my hand a report on that 


combined bill. On page 48 this state- 
ment is made: 

Subsection (j). All of the grants duly con- 
firmed under this act shall include mineral 
deposits. 


That was there; it was in the bill. 
Nothing was said against it. But now, 
all of a sudden, the implication is made 
that by some perhaps devious means, 
some perhaps improper means, the com- 
mittee is seeking to foist upon this House 
a giveaway proposal. It is not so, and 
I am sincerely appreciative in that con- 
nection of the contribution to the subject 
made by the gentleman from Wyoming 
who put the whole matter in its proper 
perspective. 

Now, the gentleman from Virginia also 
said that the bill gives the State of 
Alaska 25 years in which to select its 
land; that they will wait until vast min- 
eral deposits are found and will then 
pounce upon them. Well, the 25-year 
provision was inserted because so much 
acreage is at stake; so much acreage in 
terms of the total under any statehood 
bill that the committee thought it was a 
part of wisdom, of prudence, and of com- 
mon sense to give the State time to make 
the proper selection. It was also stated 
that the Federal Government would have 
to pay the cost of surveys except in a 
very limited manner. That is not the 
case, because the bill provides that after 
the State has made a land selection the 
Secretary of the Interior shall survey 
only the exterior boundaries of the tract 
chosen and thereafter the State of 
Alaska will have to complete the interior 
survey itself, at its own expense, thereby 
saving the Federal Government very sub- 
stantial sums. 

Now, I remarked that in 1955, during 
all the years, in fact, from 1952 
until this very time, there has been no 
complaint against the land provisions 
in this bill. I do not know of one made 
by any conservation organization, by 
any individual or group of individuals. 
Is it a giveaway to transfer to the State 
government of Alaska land for the de- 
velopment and well-being of the State 
and of its citizens and thus, incidentally 
of all the citizens of the United States? 
Is it contrary to the American system to 
make land available for use, constructive 
use? Indeed it is not. No area can 
make proper headway unless it has a 
land base. There is surely no lack of 
land in Alaska. Just as surely, there 
is no land anywhere locked up so effec- 
tively, put in the deep freeze, so com- 
pletely kept out of production. No one 
knows exactly how much land the Fed- 
eral Government owns in Alaska out of 
this 365 million acres. All we do know 
is that it is somewhere between 99 per- 
cent and 99.9 percent. The plain fact 
of the matter is that Alaska’s resources 
have been locked up, tightly bottled, 
since the fore part of this century. 
Everything has been saved; everything 
for generations not yet born. 
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When serious consideration was first 
given to Alaska statehood, the land for- 
mula applied to the latest western terri- 
tories to be admitted to the Union was 
adopted; that is, the State of Alaska 
under those early bills would have been 
permitted to receive 4 sections out of 
each 36 in a township. That was the 
formula placed in the bill which passed 
the House in 1950. But, very serious 
objections thereafter were raised. It 
was contended that if this formula were 
maintained, intent and accomplishment 
would be absolutely divorced. This con- 
tention was based upon the amount of 
land surveyed at the time of admission, 
The practice has been for these granted 
school sections to be turned over to the 
States only after completion of surveys 
by the Federal Government. That was 
the situation so far as Alaska is con- 
cerned, So little has been surveyed that 
there would have been practically no 
transfer of land at all at the outset of 
statehood and little for a long time to 
come. Indeed, it was stated that at the 
existing rate of survey, on account of 
the lack of survey appropriations, 15,000 
years would haye had to have gone by 
before the land transferred in that bill 
actually came into the possession of the 
new State. 

Let us make some comparisons here. 
They are interesting and have an im- 
portance. For example, almost 30 per- 
cent of Arizona had been surveyed 
when statehood came. The same per- 
centage figure applied to Colorado; 10 
percent of Montana had been surveyed 
and 69 percent of New Mexico. Almost 
40 percent of Utah, 56 percent of Wash- 
ington, and 62 percent of Wyoming had 
been covered by the surveyors when 
those areas became States and land 
transfers could be made without any 
delay or without significant delay. But 
what is the case relating to Alaska? 
Right now we have a long way to go 
before 1 percent of the land area will 
have been surveyed. 

So it was that in consideration by 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs a new concept was 
adopted. Later it was examined and 
approved by the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and has 
been approved ever since by both com- 
mittees in both Houses. It is a new 
formula, true enough. That is not to 
say it is bad simply because it is new. 
On the other hand it is good because 
it approaches the problem realistically. 

Now in the bill, the State may go out 
and make its own selections within a 
period of 25 years after admission and 
take compact tracts of land. There are 
built-in safeguards to protect the na- 
tional interest. Selections may be made 
only from vacant, unappropriated and 
unreserved land. Private rights are 
fully protected. The rights of the so- 
called native people of Alaska—Indians, 
Eskimos and Aleuts—are protected. 

Selections must be in reasonably com- 
pact tracts. The bill even spells out 
what “reasonably” in this connection 
means. The State, except under espe- 
cial circumstances, must take a mini- 
mum of 5,750 acres. 
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Now, the bill before us provides that 
Alaska shall receive just about half of 
the land area, which is in the aggregate 
of 365 million acres. 

The amount of land provided for in 
the bill first considered by the commit- 
tee was less. It was about 103 million 
acres. The committee accepted an 
amendment to boost this to approxi- 
mately half of the land area. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. O'BRIEN] 
has already indicated to you a willing- 
ness to accept an amendment to bring 
down the land grant to the original 
figure. I go along with him in that. I 
believe that will provide an adequate 
land base for the new State. This 
would give Alaska just about 27 percent 
of the land. It probably will be argued 
that this is a greater percentage figure 
than was in enabling acts for some of 
our Western States. This is true, But 
there are certain significant facts which 
should be borne in mind in connection 
with this. And it should be recalled 
that some States received a greater per- 
centage than the original States re- 
ceived of the land, 

Those who contend that this bill will 
provide an opportunity for Alaska to 
seize all of the best land and that this 
would be contrary to national interests, 
simply have not made a study of the 
proposition. If they believe that the 
Federal bureaucracy has allowed an op- 
portunity to go by to acquire land in a 
Territory where it has undisputed sway, 
they are badly mistaken. Much of the 
best land in Alaska is already federally 
reserved and may not be taken by the 
State of Alaska. Those reserves total 
the astounding amount of 92 million 
acres, or approximately 25 percent of all 
the land that is in Alaska. Is that not 
enough? Will that not protect the Fed- 
eral, or if you prefer, the national inter- 
ests? I should think so. And, of course, 
if the amendment referred to by Mr. 
O’Brien is accepted then the Federal 
Government will continue to be domi- 
nant landholder in Alaska with 73 per- 
cent of all the land. That ought to be 
enough. After all, the original States 
came into the Union with all their land 
and no giveaway in this connection has 
been alleged. They came in with all 
their minerals, too. 

Section 6 (i) of H. R. 7999 relinquishes 
some of the land which would go over to 
Alaska if practice of the past were fol- 
lowed. That section makes ineffective 
section 8 of the act of September 4, 
1841. Under it, Alaska would have re- 
ceived 500,000 acres for internal im- 
provements. Previous statehood bills 
have also provided for additional special 
grants. Section 6 (i) also makes in- 
operative in Alaska the Swamp Land 
Grant Act. That has been a real con- 
sequence to many of the States. For 
example, under it California has ob- 
tained over 2 million acres, Arkansas 
over 7 million, Florida over 20 million, 
Louisiana over 9 million, Michigan over 
5 million, Minnesota over 4 million, Mis- 
sisippi and Missouri and Wisconsin over 
3 million each. Alaska under this bill 
will receive none of those grants. 

That is not all. The Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs is being 
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blamed for giving Alaska too much by 
way of land. Yet never in this discus- 
sion has there been mention of the 
simply huge grants that in earlier 
States went directly to railroad corpora- 
tions or to States exclusively for railroad 
purposes. I don’t contend that these 
were giveaways but I do say it is much 
better to give an acre of land to a State 
for the benefit of all the people than 
to a railroad corporation for its own 
benefit. 

In the history of the United States 
over 94 million acres of land have been 
granted directly to railroads and an- 
other 37 million to States for railroad 
purposes. As specific examples I cite 
the fact that over 11 million acres of 
land in California went to railroad cor- 
porations, over 14 million in Montana 
and more than 10 million in North Da- 
kota. Railroad grants in Washington 
amounted to 22 percent of the area of the 
State. Sixteen percent of Kansas land 
was dedicated for this purpose and in 
Minnesota it was 19 percent. And the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs is now being charged with a give- 
away. 

Now, let us turn to the proposition of 
mineral grants. H. R. 7999 proposes that 
the minerals as well as the surface should 
be turned over to the State of Alaska in 
the land transfers. From what has been 
said and written around here one might 
believe that this is the crime of the cen- 
tury. Let us have a look at this situation. 
It deserves one. Alaska is not, as we all 
know, basically dependent upon agricul- 
ture. This despite the fact that Govern- 
ment experts who have surveyed its agri- 
culture potentials estimate that 65,000 
square miles—41,600,000 acres—are suit- 
able for crop production and for cultiva- 
tion and in addition another 35,000 
square miles—22,400,000 acres—are suit- 
able for grazing. Development of these 
lands will come. But, very frankly, I do 
not believe that the time will ever arrive 
when agriculture products from Alaska 
will be in direct competition with those 
from what are now the 48 States. Fur- 
ther, I contend there is nothing wrong 
with that. This is all to the good. It 
serves to strengthen the economy of our 
whole Nation. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. O’Brien] suggested in his 
opening speech that in a comparatively 
few years after statehood Alaska will 
have 10 million people. I hope he is right. 
In any case, Alaska will have many more 
people than it now has and will be raising 
much more of the food it consumes than 
it now does. But always, as I see it, there 
will be a need for importation of food- 
stuffs. They will be paid for by exporta- 
tion of our natural resources, raw or re- 
fined. And that will be mutually advan- 
tageous. 

Right now the fact is that the sub- 
surface values, generally speaking, are 
more valuable than the surface values. 
Alaska has always been a mining country 
and there is a very strong possibility that 
the great mining booms of the past will 
fade into insignificance when matched 
against what we believe is the coming oil 
boom. 

The situation now is that generally 
speaking a citizen may go upon public 
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domain land in Alaska—federally owned 
land that is—and locate a mining claim 
to which he may, if he so desires, obtain 
fee simple title. He might find the rich- 
est gold mine in the world and become 
its absolute owner. And, parenthetical- 
ly, as far as I am concerned that is 
perfectly all right. It is in accordance 
with American free enterprise and own- 
ership of property. Oil and gas lands 
may not, of course, be owned outright. 
They may only be leased from the Fed- 
eral Government under the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920. The Alaska state- 
hood bill is much more stringent than 
Federal laws. It provides that the State 
may never sell mineral rights. It may 
only lease them. This provision was 
inserted with the thought and hope that 
future citizens of the State of Alaska 
would continue to derive benefits from 
the utilization of these minerals through 
a leasing system. The people of Alaska 
are mindful of the trust reposed in 
them. Already they have accepted in 
the constitution for the state-to-be a 
resource article which meets every test 
which might be applied to it. Already 
their legislature has enacted what is 
now chapter 184, Session Laws of Alaska, 
1957, legislation creating a Department 
of Lands and establishing the ground 
rules under which it will operate. I feel 
confident that any fair-minded persons 
devoted to the principles of conservation 
will applaud that law. 

If it has not already been said it will 
be said, undoubtedly, that the policy of 
granting mineral rights to a new State 
departs from tradition and from prece- 
dent. It is true that most of the Western 
States were given the surface of the land 
only. But any such statement would not 
be literally true. The Oklahoma En- 
abling Act was so phrased as to give that 
State its minerals. The Republic was 
not shattered by what was done there 
and I for one have never heard that 
Oklahoma is to be reprimanded and cas- 
tigated for its management of these min- 
erals instead of having them exclusively 
under the jurisdiction of Washington 
which I maintain is in contradiction to 
States rights. 

There is another element which ought 
to be considered here. A material 
change in the attitude of the Congress 
toward the granting of mineral lands to 
the States came about in 1928. A bill 
then enacted and signed into law pro- 
vided in effect that all grants to the 
States of numbered sections in place for 
the support of public schools should en- 
compass sections mineral in character 
equally with sections nonmineral. That 
represented more modern thinking on 
this subject and influenced, or so I be- 
lieve, the committees which over these 
many years have been considering Alas- 
ka statehood legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, we Alaskans have been 
getting it coming and going during this 
statehood debate. Figures, assembled 
from goodness knows where, have been 
hurled at us in an effort to prove that 
Alaska should not have statehood. For 
example, it has been said that approxi- 
mately 212,000 Alaskans contribute only 
$45 million in Federal income taxes. 
Even if that were the case, and I submit 
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it is not, I contend that it would not be 
a bad showing on the part of the 
Alaskans. It would mean that every last 
one of them paid yearly about $212 to 
Uncle Sam. Actually, however, the Fed- 
eral Government is obtaining from 
Alaska by way of income taxes, disre- 
garding all other types of taxation, just 
about $65 million a year. This is be- 
cause some of the corporations whose 
income is derived in large measure or 
altogether from Alaska, pay elsewhere 
and it is not credited to the Territory. 
How this comes about is well explained 
in a letter written by Robert B. Steven- 
son, tax commissioner of Alaska, to 
Senator-elect William A. Egan of the 
Alaska Tennessee plan on May 2 of this 
year. I intend to incorporate the text 
of that letter with my remarks. 


DEPARTMENT OF TAXATION, 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
Juneau, May 2, 1958. 
In re: Alaska net income collections, calen- 
dar years 1956 and 1957, as compared with 

Federal income-tax levies on Alaska 

income. 

Hon. WILLIAM A. EGAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. Ecan: In reply to your telegram 
of May 1, 1958, concerning the approximate 
revenues derived by the United States Treas- 
ury from Federal income-tax levies on 
Alaska income, the following information is 
set forth after a detailed analysis of our 
income-tax posting records maintained at 
Juneau and after telephone discussion with 
Mr. William E. Frank, district director of 
internal revenue for the Washington-Alaska 
district: 

GENERAL 


1. Mr. Frank advised that in accounting 
for the income-tax revenues received from 
individuals, corporations, and employers 
(withholding) that the address of the tax- 
payer shown on the return governs as to 
whether the Territory of Alaska or the State 
of Washington is given credit for the receipt 
of taxes. 

2. Mr. Frank further advised that their 
figures for the Territory of Alaska were on a 
fiscal-year basis, that is, for the last two 
periods of July 1, 1955, through June 30, 
1956, and July 1, 1956, through June 30, 1957. 

3. A review of our withholding-tax records 
by employers reveals many employers having 
a Washington address or other stateside ad- 
dress. This would include airlines, steam- 
ship lines, oil companies, freight lines, major 
contractors, pulp mills, logging companies, 
mall-order- stores, stevedoring services, min- 
ing companies, equipment companies, and 
practically all salmon canneries. 

4. A review of our corporation income-tax 
files discloses many corporations haying a 
Washington address or other stateside ad- 
dress, 

5. Concerning individuals, many con- 
struction workers, cannery workers and non= 
resident fishermen file their Alaska indi- 
vidual income-tax return showing a Wash- 
ington address or other stateside address, 
as they are not in Alaska during the income- 
tax filing period (January 1 through April 
15 of each year). 

6. The Washington-Alaska district of in- 
ternal revenue is by no means the only 
district receiving Federal income-tax levies 
on Alaska income from individuals, corpora- 
tions, or employers (withholding), as such 
file in their home district. 


RESEARCH 
1. A review of our corporation income tax 
ledger cards disclose in the year 1956 some 
87 corporations having a Washington or 
other stateside address that paid $500 or 
more of Alaska income tax. The aggregate 
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amount of tax paid by these 87 corporations 
amounted to $668,365.71. As the rate of 
corporation income tax was 12% percent 
of the Federal tax for the period involved, 
the Federal tax involved would be 8 times 
as great or in amount of $5,346,325.68, based 
on Alaska income. This amount would not 
be reflected in the figures of the district di- 
rector of the Washington-Alaska district for 
the credit of the Territory of Alaska for the 
following reasons: 

(a) Tax paid by corporations doing busi- 
ness in Alaska but having a Washington ad- 
dress would be credited to the State of 
Washington figures. 

(b) Tax paid by corporations doing busi- 
ness in Alaska but having an address in some 
State other than Washington would be cred- 
ited to the appropriate internal revenue dis- 
trict and not to Alaska or Washington. 

2. A review of our withholding taxpay- 
ments by employers discloses the following 
information concerning larger employers 
having a Washington or stateside address: 


1956 


A total of 112 larger employers (including 
33 salmon canneries) having a Washington 
or stateside address paid Alaska income tax 
withheld from their employees in total 
amount of $2,221,965.38. As the rate of in- 
dividual income tax was 1244 percent of the 
Federal tax for the period involved, the Fed- 
eral tax involved would be 8 times as great 
or in amount of $17,775,723.04. This amount 
would not be refiected in the figures of the 
district director of the Washington-Alaska 
district for the credit of the Territory of 
Alaska for the reasons cited above in 1 (a) 
and 1 (b). 

1957 

A total of 115 larger employers (including 
33 salmon canneries) having a Washington 
or stateside address paid Alaska income tax 
withheld from their employees in total 
amount of $1,913,482.02. About one-third of 
such total, or $637,827.34, represents collec- 
tions at the rate of 12% percent of Federal 
income tax and two-thirds of such total, or 
$1,275,654.68 represents collections at the rate 
of 14 percent of Federal income tax (due to 
change of rate by 1957 legislature). Con- 
verting the collections into Federal tax in- 
volved would amount to $14,032,201.48, which 
would not be refiected in the figures of the 
district director of the Washington-Alaska 
district for the credit of the Territory of 
Alaska for the reasons cited above in 1 (a) 
and 1 (b). 

3. With respect to individuals filing Alaska 
individual income tax returns showing a 
Washington or stateside address, we have no 
statistics as to the tax involved but can 
inform you that we mail approximately 20,- 
000 Alaska individual income-tax returns to 
taxpayers each year having a Washington 
or other stateside address. Any payments of 
Federal income tax made by such individuals 
on their Alaska and other income would not 
be reflected in the figures of the district 
director of the Washington-Alaska district 
for the credit of the Territory of Alaska for 
the reasons cited above in 1 (a) and 1 (b). 

Income-tax collections received by the de- 
partment of taxation during the calendar 
years 1956 and 1957 may be broken down as 
follows: 


Corporations....-.--..---. $1, 065, 503. 37 
Individuals (including 


8, 628, 692.27 | 9, 486, 744. 84 


Collections received in 1956 were based on 
tax equivalent of 12½ percent of Federal 
income tax for both corporations and indi- 
viduals on Alaska income. Accordingly on 
the same Alaska income, individuals and 
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corporations would have a Federal income- 
tax liability of 8 times $8,628,692.27 or $69,- 
029,538.16. That it was not all paid into 
the Washington-Alaska district of internal 
revenue is evidenced by the variety of state- 
side addresses on the returns recelyed by 
us from corporations, employers, and indi- 
viduals. That it was not credited to the 
Territory of Alaska when received by the 
Washington-Alaska district is evidenced by 
the statement of the district director of such 
district who advised that all returns received 
in such district bearing a Washington ad- 
dress were credited to Washington and not 
to Alaska. 

Collections received in 1957 from indi- 
viduals (including withholding) were based 
on tax rates equivalent to 12½ percent and 
14 percent of Federal income tax (because of 
1957 rate change). About one-third of the 
total individual income tax or $2,251,062.97 
represents collections based on 124% percent 
of Federal income tax while about two- 
thirds of the total individual income tax 
or $5,042,125.93 represents collections based 
on 14 percent of Federal income tax. Con- 
verting the income-tax collections to total 
Federal income-tax liability amounts to 8 
times $2,521,062.97 plus 7 times $5,042,125.93 
or a total Federal individual income-tax 
liability on Alaska income of $55,463,385.26, 
To this must be added the lability on cor- 
poration income tax. While the rate 
changed in 1957 from 12% percent to 18 
percent of Federal income tax the payments 
received during 1957 represented tax due 
under the 12%4-percent rate. Accordingly 
on the same Alaska income, corporations 
would have a Federal income-tax liability of 
8 times $1,190,772.10 or $9,526,176.80. 

The total Federal income-tax liability on 
the same Alaska income for individuals and 
corporations in 1957 would be $55,463,385.26 
(individuals) plus $9,526,176.80 or $64,989,- 
562.06. That such figure does not coincide 
with the figures of the district director of 
internal revenue for the Washington-Alaska 
district has been explained in preceding 
paragraphs. 

Should you desire more information on 
this subject, do not hesitate to request our 
assistance, 

Thanking you for your continued efforts 
in behalf of statehood, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT D, STEVENSON, 
Tax Commissioner. 


Figures can be even more deceptive 
than that. On Friday last the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hosmer], in 
opposing statehood, sought to whittle 
our population further. He credits us 
with having 208,000 human beings within 
the boundaries of Alaska, but appar- 
ently he would strike from that number 
80,000 persons. He said: 

Some 80,000 are military men in the pay 
of the Federal Government and their de- 
pendents. 


It is not clear to me whether the 80,000 
figures includes the dependents of these 
military people. But anyway, it is ap- 
parently his desire that they be stricken 
from the list of residents. Proceeding, 
the speaker said: 

In addition there are another 15,000 Gov- 
ernment civil service employees plus their 
dependents, and of the total also there are 
about 35,000 people in Alaska who are In- 
dians, Aleuts, and Eskimos, many of whom 


are on welfare relief, and 30,000 are school- 
children, 


Again it is not clear to me whether 
the 15,000 figure is inclusive of the de- 
pendents. But I shall assume that it is 
and that the gentleman from California 
desires to strike that number, together 
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with 35,000 natives and the 30,000 
schoolchildren from the total popula- 
tion. That would leave 48,000 real Alas- 
kans and at the same time, if you please, 
would require the Bureau of the Census 
to establish in reference to Alaska an 
entirely different standard in enumerat- 
ing the population. 

But if there are only 48,000 people 
there and the remainder are phantom, 
and even if we accept only the $45 mil- 
lion figure, can it not be said that these 
48,000 people are certainly yeoman 
workers for Uncle Sam’s Treasury? If 
we had people like that everywhere, we 
would not have any budgetary problems 
at all. Seriously, the fact is that per 
capita figures are misleading and mean- 
ingless. Resources are what count and 
the application of labor and capital to 
those resources. Considering the fact 
that Alaskan resources have been vir- 
tually in a deep freeze, the wonder of 
it is that the production has been as high 
as it has been. Give us statehood and 
you will see what we will do then. 

Mr. Chairman, a question was raised 
during the debate last week about sub- 
section 6 (j) of the bill now before us. 
That subsection provides that no money 
coming from the sale or disposal of any 
lands granted herein for educational 
purposes shall be used for the support of 
any sectarian or denominational school, 
college, or university. 

I merely want to point out here that 
this provision is not new. Identical pro- 
visions were in the bills providing for 
statehood for Idaho, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Washington, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, and Oklahoma. 

During the debate it was implied that 
what we term the natives of Alaska, the 
Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos, are really 
a people apart and should not be counted 
in considering the population. I should 
like to say most emphatically that this 
is simply not a fact. The approximately 
35,000 natives are an integral part of the 
Alaskan community. They are the real 
Alaskans. They participate in every 
phase of the Alaska community. Their 
patriotism is acknowledged. Indeed, it 
is of an especially high order and has 
brought commendation from military 
leaders. 

Their participation in government is 
probably greater than that of their 
white brothers. For example, about 
6,000 Indians live in southeastern Alaska, 
and very few of them eligible to vote fail 
to do so. The same remark could be 
made with almost equal validity as to 
Eskimos to the north and the west. By 
eligibility I was referring, of course, to 
age and residence. These people are 
citizens of the United States just as you 
and I. Several of them are members of 
the Alaska Legislature and have ren- 
dered in that capacity outstanding serv- 
ice. We are proud of our native people 
ee proud of the progress they are mak- 

g. 

There has been quite a stir in the 
papers the last few days because the 
members of the Minnesota Congressional 
delegation had to submit to security 
checks before going home for a meeting. 

This has happened only once. In 
Alaska it happens every time an Ameri- 
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can citizen leaves the Territory. When- 
ever he reaches Seattle or whatever point 
of exit it may be he is under the law 
compelled to undergo an examination by 
Immigration Service officials. Although 
under the law, too, he is an American 
citizen just as anyone in the States is. 
Indeed, even if he is only a casual visitor 
to Alaska from a residence in the States 
the same examination is required. What 
useful purpose this has served I have 
never been able to discover. 

On last Wednesday, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PILLION] argued in 
a speech opposing Alaska statehood that 
the Territory “possesses general legisla- 
tive power to enact laws relating to its 
property, affairs, and government. Its 
powers are similar to the powers of our 
sovereign States.” 

With that statement I must take sharp 
issue. The powers of the Territorial 
government are seriously limited when 
compared with those of a State govern- 
ment. Actually, Alaska has less home- 
rule authority than any other Territory 
in the history of the United States. It is 
not given power to legislate in reference 
to wildlife and fish. Until recently it 
had no authority to care for its mentally 
ill people, Until quite recently it had no 
authority whatsoever to issue bonds and 
even now the amount and character of 
those bonds are defined by Congress, not 
by the legislature at Juneau. Even to- 
day it can pass no legislation whatsoever 
regarding its judicial system. That is 
exclusively in the control of the Con- 
gress. Congress has failed to act, has 
failed to give Alaska the number of 
judges it requires. In respect to the 
court for the Third Judicial Division, 
Chief Justice John Biggs, Jr., of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit, said: 

The third division of Alaska is at present 
the most heavily burdened district in the 
entire judicial system, having a caseload of 
over 1,500 cases pending per the single judge. 


The act of Congress approved July 30, 
1886, applies to Alaska. This is of gen- 
eral application to Territories and neces- 
sarily of application to Alaska. It con- 
tains several thousand words. Every 
section of that law is a prohibition. It 
prohibits a Territorial government from 
legislating with reference to a wide vari- 
ety of matters, each of which lies within 
the proper legislative authority of any 
of the several States. 

Even the Organic Act of 1912, creating 
a legislative assembly in Alaska, is note- 
worthy not so much for what it permits 
Alaskans to do for themselves but for 
the manacles placed upon Alaskans, 

By every test, on every count, I must 
reject the contention that Alaska has 
home-rule privileges remotely resembling 
those conferred upon a State. That has 
been one of our great difficulties. We 
have to come to Washington for settle- 
ment of trivial, as well as important mat- 
ters, The Federal Government is not 
only our landlord; it is our overlord. 
The Delegates from Hawaii and Alaska 
are compelled to introduce bills without 
end which would be altogether unneces- 
sary under statehood. We are obliged to 
ask the Congress to act as our city coun- 
cil, For my own part, I shall say that, 
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in general, sympathetic consideration has 
been given to the Territory’s legislative 
requirements. However, a Congress 
which is necessarily obliged to consider 
matters of national and international 
import simply cannot spend the time to 
take care of all our legislative needs. -So 
many of them are long in the process of 
enactment, and some of them never come 
into being. It is essential to point out, 
too, that powerful forces have always 
been successful in beating down our 
efforts to gain real home-rule privileges. 
Every Delegate in Congress from Alaska 
since 1912 has sought, and unsuccess- 
fully, to revitalize the law and to permit 
Alaskans to do for themselves what 
Washington cannot or is not willing to 
do. To repeat, every last campaign for 
real gains in this direction has met with 
failure. 

Let no man assert that the people of a 
territory are politically equal with the 
people of a State. It is simply not so. 

My friend from New York has accused 
the Alaskan people of making political 
capital out of the Jones Act. Well, they 
have sought to make political and eco- 
nomic capital out of that. More pre- 
cisely defined, they have complained and 
do complain bitterly against section 27 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920. 
Written into that section is an outright 
discrimination against Alaska in the field 
of maritime transportation. I shall 
make no argument here about the bene- 
ficial effects that a change in the law 
would bring about so far as Alaska is 
concerned. I could do so. There is at 
least some reason to believe that freight 
charges would be less when a water haul 
was shortened by 600 miles as would be 
the case were this discrimination re- 
moved from law. But my complaint is 
that simply because Alaska is a Territory 
the Congress was able to, and did, throw 
a roadblock in the way of its progress. 
The Supreme Court upheld that law on 
the grounds that the Congress could 
legislate in this manner regarding a Ter- 
ritory, although it could not do so in 
respect to a State. If this is not discrim- 
ination—bald, outright, flagrant dis- 
crimination—I don’t know what is. We 
have sought to change that law for years 
and years. We have failed. 

It has been contended that “outside 
capital refuses to go into Alaska because 
of its high tax rates, its immature 
politics, and its hostile radical unionism.” 

Yes, there are unions in Alaska. Most 
working men belong to unions. Most of 
them belong to AFL-CIO unions. They 
are no more “radical” than unions any- 
where. They are affiliated with the na- 
tional organization. Alaska working 
men are steady, industrious citizens de- 
voted to the development of the country 
in which they have chosen to make their 
homes. 

I suppose that the contention that tax 
rates in Alaska are high is correct. They 
seem to be high everywhere now. I have 
heard many complaints from residents of 
New York, for example, about the burden. 
of taxes there. And none of us surely is 
happy that we have to pay so much of 
our incomes in Federal taxes. But to 
suggest that the Alaska tax level is ab- 
normally high is to err. The last Alaska 
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legislature passed a tax incentive law 
designed to attract new industries. 

Alaska politics, I should say after some 
little experience, are no more or less im- 
mature than politics anywhere else. 
Politics is certainly not an unheard word 
in Alaska. Alaska is a typical American 
community, and the regular political 
parties operate there with politics play- 
ing no more or no less a part than any- 
where else. I suppose we have immature 
politicians, middling politicians, and very 
mature politicians. In that, we are just 
like every place else in the United States. 
By the way, the first Alaska legislature 
meeting in 1913 passed as its first law one 
enabling women to vote. That first legis- 
lature also moved to protect working men 
from hazardous conditions and moved 
also to limit hours of employment. 
Others not so critical of Alaska as my 
friend from New York have suggested 
that the legislative enactments over the 
years in Alaska have been of a high 
order and could well be emulated by 
some of the States. 

We of the House of Representatives 
are completing a vital debate. During 
that debate, we have heard the facts 
about the loyalty of our fellow Americans 
in Alaska; we have heard the facts about 
the many precedents for statehood; we 
have heard the facts about the economic 
benefits which statehood, by unlocking 
the chains that bind Alaska, will bring 
to all America. 

Wise men among us have warned that 
the world awaits our demonstration that 
America remains true to her founders’ 
faith. We have before us a precious op- 
portunity to recall to our friends, to our 
foes, and to the millions who watch from 
uncommitted positions, that ours is still 
a new land, whose greatness lies in the 
pioneering spirit and farsightedness of 
her people—and her Congressmen. Most 
of us, I trust, will respond to this occa- 
sion. Most of us, I pray, will not allow 
history to record our decision as a lost 
opportunity to advance America. 

An astonishing fact is that at least one 
Member has said in this Chamber that 
he could not support statehood for 
Alaska because statehood would benefit 
the people of his District no more than 
the people of any other. 

Of course we are here, each as a Rep- 
resentative of a part of the whole Nation. 
Of course, we must remember the part 
we represent; that is politics, and our 
duty. But we must also remember the 
whole Nation we are here to serve; that 
is statesmanship, and our duty. Hap- 
pily, we incur no harm to any district 
by enacting H. R. 7999; happily, we ben- 
efit the welfare and security of all 
America. 

Every possible argument against state. 
hood for Alaska has been answered in 
this debate. Population? We have 
pointed to the rapid growth of Alaska’s 
population since 1950, when this House 
voted to give statehood to the Territory. 
We have cited statistics which show that 
statehood always has brought a literal 
invasion of settlers into the new State. 
Noncontiguity? We have recalled the 
precedents for granting statehood to a 
noncontiguous area, and have remarked 
on the fact that by modern methods of 
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communication Alaska today is as close 
as the nearest telephone and radio. Rep- 
resentation in Congress? We have paid 
tribute to the great formula which the 
Founding Fathers introduced into the 
Constitution of the United States—the 
bicameral legislature, which does justice 
to States with large populations and 
States with small populations, and which 
does justice as well to States with large 
land areas, and States with small land 
areas. And again, we have said that 
there could be no greater error than to 
assume that the population of Alaska is 
static, for indeed, Alaska enjoys the 
greatest rate of population growth under 
the American flag. 

How remarkable are those Members— 
and some there will be—who will vote 
against the pending measure. For they 
say to our President, and to our former 
President, “You are both wrong in your 
advocacy of statehood for Alaska.” A 
Member who votes “no” says further that 
the platform of his political party—be 
he Democrat or Republican—is wrong in 
its endorsement of statehood. He tells 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs that it has mysteriously failed to 
see the Nation’s and Alaska’s needs, even 
after extensive travels in Alaska, its re- 
search and hearings. Finally, and most 
seriously, he stands before the American 
people, including the people of his own 
District, and he tells them that he will 
disregard their will as expressed in poll 
after poll after poll. He tells his con- 
stituents that they, with the President, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and both major political parties, 
are mistaken in their overwhelming ad- 
vocacy of Alaska statehood. 

When we who favor H. R. 7999 re- 
minded the bill’s detractors that our po- 
litical parties have adopted platform 
planks favoring statehood, we were 
told—in fatherly tones—that, after all, 
a political platform is written only for the 
purpose of gathering votes. But I have 
yet to learn why a platform which is 
written to reflect the wishes of a major- 
ity of our countrymen is therefore less 
a mandate upon the representatives of 
the people. That fact—that the plat- 
forms were written to appeal to the 
thinking of the American people—seems 
to me to go towards proving our obliga- 
tion to enact the pending measure. 

There are times, perhaps, when a 
member is justified in disregarding the 
will of the people. For example, he may 
have access to secret information or testi- 
mony that is not available to the public 
generally. But that is not the case here. 
The people of America have been talking 
about statehood for Alaska since 1916. 
Alaska is a place of interest to every Boy 
Scout, and to every senior citizen who 
recalls the heydays of the gold rushes. 
Congress has been talking about state- 
hood for Alaska since 1916. This is the 
year for action. 

When all the experts of the executive 
and legislative branches, Democrat and 
Republican alike, urge the adoption of 
the pending measure, should the Con- 
gress not reiterate the basic principles 
that Americans who are taxed should be 
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represented, and that suffrage, where 
consistent with the national welfare, 
should be universal? Adoption of the 
pending measure will help persuade a 
watchful world that America is not stag- 
nant, but progressive; not tired, but vig- 
orous; not declining, but approaching 
her zenith; not bewildered, but bold and 
inventive; not hesitant, but decisive. 

Statehood will unharness the hidden 
riches of Alaska’s soil and subsoil for the 
benefit and security of the whole Nation; 
statehood will promote good husbandry 
of the treasures of sea and stream for 
the benefit of this and future genera- 
tions, 

The case has been made for Alaska. 
It is a good case. It is a deserving case. 
I am confident that we are big enough, 
strong enough, Nation enough, to take 
this giant step towards a greater America. 

Mr. Chairman, I suppose it does not 
matter too much, perhaps not at all, if I 
as one American citizen have reached the 
age of 54 years and by reason of my resi- 
dence in a Territory have never been 
able to vote for President or Vice Presi- 
dent. For one individual that is not of 
consuming importance. Perhaps it is 
not too important that one individual 
does not have voting representation in 
the Congress. But I submit tc you that 
for all the American citizens in Alaska 
it is greatly important, and I say further 
that it is greatly important for this 
country that we give them full rights of 
citizenship, which can come only with 
statehood. 

I should like to conclude with this 
statement: It is my hope and my belief 
that this bill will be passed by this House 
of Representatives on Wednesday and 
thereafter will be accepted and passed by 
the other body and will become law this 
year. Butif for some reason that should 
not be the case, let not those who oppose 
it believe that we shall cease our labors, 
that we will give up the fight, because we 
will be back here until such time as we 
win the victory which I deeply believe 
should be ours, and I deeply believe that 
will be for the benefit of the whole 
Nation. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I think 
I speak for all the Members here when 
I commend the Delegate from Alaska 
upon his very fine statement. I think 
he typifies the political maturity which 
will guard the great new State of Alaska 
when it comes into being. 

May I say as this rather long debate 
comes to a close that in the next 48 
hours the Members of this great body, 
the House of Representatives, are going 
to give their answer to a demand for 
statehood for Alaska which sweeps this 
country from Vermont to California, ap- 
proved in overwhelming numbers not 
only in my District but even in the dis- 
tricts of some of those who have opposed 
the legislation here before us. 

I say to you if we grant statehood to 
Alaska this year, here and now, within 
the next decade and the decades to come 
we will add billions of dollars to the 
wealth of this country and we will add 
immeasurably to the defense posture 
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with which we confront the rest of the 
world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NEAL, Mr. Chairman, at the end 
of World War II, the United States was 
the recognized world power. Under the 
assumption that we can remain on top 
of the world, people of the United States 
became too complacent. As a Nation we 
embarked on an extended social welfare 
program dictated by Washington. Tak- 
ing full advantage of our preoccupation, 
Soviet Russia reared her ugly head in 
challenge. By means of arbitrary power 
to hasten her preparedness and through 
subversive means to obtain our secrets, 
she gained a surprising lead. 

To create barriers against our falling 
victim to her military might and her po- 
litical ambition, we assumed the very 
risky and unpredictable obligation to 
create a strong group of European allies. 
We were soon convinced, however, that 
this was not enough. So we extended 
our efforts to include Japan and the Pa- 
cific, then to southeast Asia and to the 
Middle East. 

We tapped our reservoir of economic 
affluence as the one and only means to 
support this venture. As a result, we 
observed the outflow of our material re- 
sources increase with the passing of 
time. All the while we taxed our people 
unmercifully only to discover the im- 
practicability of persuading foreign peo- 
ples to submerge their nationalism or to 
firmly commit their allegiance to our 
cause. 

Maintenance of many of our far-flung 
military outposts now depends upon 
questionable allegiance of local nations 
who seem quite doubtful of our balance 
of power. We continue to adhere to the 
false assumption that our money and 
material aid will seal their allegiance. 
But, since Russia too can extend money, 
military, and economic aid, in many 
areas national interest encourages luke- 
warm allegiance or neutralism. While 
we extend aid with no strings, Russia 
barters and infiltrates. 

The United States is threatened with 
continued cold war which will undoubt- 
edly necessitate further calls on our own 
resources. All the while we seem to feel 
that we can keep our cake and eat it too, 
as one would observe in the numerous 
plans being devised to extend social 
welfare programs. While we are in the 
throes of runaway inflation, at least 
three-quarters of our population find it 
difficult even to meet present day living 
costs let alone law away a nest egg for 
retirement. We continue to feed in- 
flation by legislating more and greater 
Federal spending programs. Just when 
and where do we return to sanity? 

Only a glance at our present predica- 
ment should reveal how far we have 
wandered from Washington’s farewell 
warning, 

Yet this very day we are trying to 
justify another phase of national ex- 
pansion—an extension of our national 
boundaries to noncontiguous areas. I 
have listened attentively to the argu- 
ments pro and con over statehood for 
Alaska. Were Alaska an integral part 
contiguous with the United States boun- 
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aries, I should be inclined to accept the 
arguments from the proponents. 

But such is not the case. The United 
States is having troubles enough of its 
own. With all our affluence, our indus- 
trial potential, and our agrarian possi- 
bilities, we are rushing headlong into 
national trends that have spelled the 
doom of nations throughout history. 
The further we plunge into social wel- 
fare schemes, the more our people are 
inclined to become a dependent, plea- 
sure-seeking, unproductive class and the 
greater the necessity for a strong, cen- 
tral dictatorial government which would 
deprive the individual of his constitu- 
tional liberties and compel his com- 
pliance to man made rules and regula- 
tions. It is high time we pause and 
take stock of our social and economic 
weaknesses and concentrate on plans to 
revive the self-reliance and moral 
strength of our Nation as the only means 
whereby we may hope to defend our- 
selves against totalitarian foreign ag- 
gressors. 

We should know by now that our 
foreign entanglements have involved 
great responsibilities that continue to 
sap the life out of our national economy 
with no signs of relief in sight. 

The admission of Alaska to statehood 
will open the door to equal recognition 
by existing or future dependencies any- 
where in the world. 

We claim no imperialistic designs but 
continued spread of our sphere of influ- 
ence over outlying areas of the world 
will make imperialism imperative. Re- 
cent experiences have proven definitely 
that we can never Americanize the 
world. We have already undertaken too 
much of such obligations. 

The economy of Alaska will be com- 
pelled to undergo many perplexing prob- 
lems as a result of her unusual climate 
and distance from markets. Adjust- 
ments and adaptations to uninviting sur- 
roundings simply will not appeal to 
tillers of the soil and home seekers. 
Only such population as may be required 
to develop natural resources or to serve 
as temporary representatives of our de- 
fense will find it remunerative to live 
there. 

The United States has been generous 
with funds to encourage development 
of areas of Alaska yet permanent popu- 
lation remains static. There is nothing 
in the present picture to justify the ex- 
travagant claims of some of the pro- 
ponents for statehood or that statehood 
would materially contribute to more 
more rapid development. I can there- 
fore see no appreciable advantage either 
to Alaska or to the United States main- 
land subdivisions. 

I shall vote against this bill. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Chair- 
man, H. R. 7999 has but a single ob- 
jective: The admission of Alaska to the 
Union. Several precedents of the House 
of Representatives have held that it was 
not germane to amend a bill providing 
for the admission of one Territory by an 
amendment proposing the admission of 
another Territory. This is as it should 
be. The cause of the suppliant Territory 
should be considered on its individual 
merits, particularly when factors which 
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exist in the instance of one do not exist 
in another. 

During debate of this bill providing 
for the admission of Alaska to the Union, 
factually unsupported allegations con- 
cerning the political and economic situ- 
ation in Hawaii have been injected, 
ee their germaneness is question- 
able. 

The question as to whether or not 
Alaska should be admitted into the 
Union is a most serious one meriting the 
objective consideration of each Mem- 
ber of this House. The question is so 
serious that extraneous and emotional 
issues should not be permitted to divert 
attention from the main question: Shall 
we admit Alaska as a State of the 
Union? 

In the course of the debate some men- 
tion has been made of the effect the 
granting of statehood would have on 
other nations of the world. It seems to 
me that the most important thing is not 
the effect had upon the other nations of 
the world, but rather the effect our action 
has upon ourselves as a nation. An indi- 
vidual of excellent character and out- 
standing integrity is accorded the re- 
spect and admiration of his fellow man. 
Most important to the individual, how- 
ever, is the need for him to be true to 
himself and the ideals and principles 
which are a part of his character. The 
terrible results of an individual’s failure 
in this regard is known to all of us. 

The statement of the poet, “This above 
all, to thine own self be true, and it must 
follow, as the night the day, thou canst 
not then be false to any man,” is not 
only true as applied to individuals; it is 
also true of nations. The United States 
of America has grown great because we 
have been a Nation whose integrity of 
character has been as excellent as was 
possible for a Nation of humans to be. 

I am sure the Members of this House 
will decide this question as they decide 
all others—on the basis of their dedi- 
cated and devoted concern for the en- 
lightened self-interest of their constitu- 
ents, the people of this Nation. 

Personally, and on behalf of my con- 
stituents, I take vigorous exception to 
the implication contained in the state- 
ment, “in granting statehood to Hawaii, 
we invite four Soviet agents to take seats 
in our Congress,” or similar expressions. 

The people of Hawaii are as loyal to 
the United States of America and all that 
it means, as are the people of any other 
part of this great Nation. The people 
of Hawaii yield to no one in their de- 
voted and dedicated patriotism, proven 
beyond doubt by every gage by which 
patriotism can be measured. 

That statement, or similar ones, are a 
gross libel upon the thousands of Ha- 
waii’s people who paid their last full 
measure of devotion in the service of 
their country—the United States of 
America—on the far-flung battlefields 
of the world and on the people of Ha- 
waii who today live in accordance with 
the highest traditions of American citi- 
zenship. 

The allegations reflecting upon their 
patriotism and their intelligence are 
without foundation in fact. I am as- 
tonished that they were made. I am 
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sure that those who made them did so 
without realizing the full implication of 
their statement. 

Hawaii's Americans—as properly be- 
fits the outstanding Americans they 
are—Carry on “with malice toward none, 
with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us the light to see the 
right.” 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Cominittee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7999) to provide for the admis- 
sion of the State of Alaska into the 
Union, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks in gen- 
eral debate on the bill H. R. 7999. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the Senate joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 166) authorizing an ap- 
propriation to enable the United States 
to extend an invitation to the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization to hold 
the 12th session of its assembly in the 
United States in 1959. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Whereas the 12th session of the Assembly 
of the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion is scheduled to be held in 1959; and 

Whereas the year 1959 will mark the 15th 
anniversary of the International Civil Ac- 
tion Conference in Chicago, which provided 
for the establishment of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization; and 

Whereas the assembly will provide an out- 
standing opportunity for the civil aviation 
leaders of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization’s 72 member countries to view 
and discuss with American aviation spe- 
clalists the new turbojet transport aircraft 
and their requirements, and to make and 
renew friendships with American aviation 
leaders; and 

Whereas the assembly will focus public 
attention in the United States on the im- 
portant work of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization in insuring the safe and 
orderly growth of international civil aviation 
throughout the world and encouraging the 
arts of aircraft design and, operation for 
peaceful purposes; and 

Whereas the host government is expected 
to meet certain additional expenses arising 
from holding an assembly away from Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization head- 
quarters: Therefore, be it 
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i Resolved, etc, That there is authorized 
to be appropriated to the Department of 
State, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $200,- 
000 for the purpose of defraying the expenses 
incident to and holding the 12th 
session of the Assembly of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization in the United 
States. Funds appropriated pursuant to 
this authorization shall be available for ad- 
vance contribution to the International 
Civil Aviation Organization for certain costs, 
not in excess of the additional costs, incur- 
red by the organization in holding the 12th 
session of the assembly in the United States 
and shall be available for expenses incurred 
by the Department of State on behalf of 
the United States as host government, in- 
cluding personal services without regard to 
civil-service and classification laws; employ- 
ment of aliens; printing and binding with- 
out to section 11 of the Act of 
March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. C. 111); travel ex- 
penses; rent of quarters by contract or other- 
wise; hire of passenger motor vehicles; and 
official functions and courtesies. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of State is author- 
ized to accept and use contributions of 
funds, property, services and facilities for 
the purpose of organizing and holding the 
32th session of the Assembly of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization in the 
United States. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, this res- 
olution, which has already passed the 
Senate, authorizes an appropriation of 
$200,000 to pay the estimated extraor- 
dinary expenses which will be incurred 
if the 1959 assembly of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization is held in 
Chicago. Our State Department and the 
various Government agencies interested 
in civil aviation desire that this meet- 
ing take place in Chicago. 

The International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization is one of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations and is 
concerned with technical matters relat- 
ing to aviation safety and the facilitat- 
ing of international air service. It has 
always been remarkably free from po- 
litical controversy. 

The headquarters of the organization 
is in Montreal. If the meeting is held 
in the United States, the rules of the 
United Nations require that the extraor- 
dinary expenses made necessary by the 
fact that the meeting is not held at the 
organization’s headquarters must be 
borne by the host country. This resolu- 
tion authorizes an appropriation for 
this purpose. The money will have to 
be appropriated, and the matter will re- 
ceive careful consideration by the Ap- 
propriations Committee before any funds 
are provided. 

The Department of State and the 
various agencies of the Government in- 
terested in civil aviation believe that it 
is important that the 1959 meeting be 
held in the United States. This is par- 
ticularly true because in 1959 the first 
deliveries of American jet transport 
planes to major airlines will take place. 
If the meeting is held in the United 
States, it will provide an excellent op- 
portunity for foreign aviation officials to 
see and discuss the new planes with the 
United States officials and with repre- 
sentatives of the air transport and air- 
craft manufacturing industries. The 
Air Transport Association has strongly 
endorsed this resolution, and its letter 
appears in the committee report. 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. PeLty] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, having in- 
troduced a companion bill in the House 
to this legislation which was sponsored 
by Washington State’s senior Senator, 
Mr. Macnuson, I strongly urge its im- 
mediate passage. It is essential that 
the invitation provided for in this leg- 
islation be extended prior to adjourn- 
ment of the conference which is now in 
progress in Montreal. 

I might say that the cost to the State 
Department will be probably consider- 
ably less if the assembly is held in the 
United States as against a foreign 
country. 

In any event, I am sure it is meritori- 
ous and worthwhile legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RESEARCH INTO PROBLEMS OF 
FLIGHT WITHIN AND OUTSIDE 
THE EARTH’S ATMOSPHERE 


Mr. MADDEN (on behalf of Mr. 
O'NEIL) from the Committee on Rules 
reported the following privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 577, Report No. 1775) 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12575) to provide for research into problems 
of flight within and outside the earth's 
atmosphere, and for other purposes, and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Select Committee 
on Astronautics and Space Exploration, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit, 


THE LATE HONORABLE STEPHEN B. 
GIBBONS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very sorry to learn of the death of 
my friend of many years standing, the 
Honorable Stephen B. Gibbons, a 
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former Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury from 1933 to 1939. 

Assistant Secretary Gibbons was one 
of the finest public officials that I have 
ever met. Not only was he a dedicated 
American, but, a dedicated public offi- 
cial, performing his duties as a citizen 
and as a public official on the highest 
and finest level that could be humanly 
approximated. In addition, Steve Gib- 
bons was honorable and trustworthy in 
every respect. He was a great man. 

In his journey through life, Steve 
Gibbons always symbolized the fine and 
noble qualities of justice, charity, and 
kindness. 

I valued very much the friendship of 
my late friend, Steve Gibbons. I shall 
miss him very much. 

I extend to Mrs. Gibbons and her 
loved ones, my deep sympathy in the 
great loss and sorrow. 


STOP WAGE AND PRICE INFLATION 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
Congress and the executive department 
of Government jointly have a duty to 
perform in the interest of all of our 
citizens that has been too long delayed. 

We should face up to our responsi- 
bility, and stop wage and price inflation 
before this session of Congress adjourns. 

Mr. Speaker, to stop constant wage 
spiraling and to stop price spiraling of 
business, continually driving the cost of 
living higher through inflation, it will 
require the united effort of both bodies 
of the Congress and the administration. 

Today, what the rank and file of the 
millions of wage earners and their 
families want, and most need, is a re- 
duction in the present high cost of living. 
And certainly, the over 100 million peo- 
ple on fixed salaries, the farmers of the 
Nation, and those living on meager an- 
nuities, pensions, and social security, 
who are being desperately penalized by 
the present inflationary high cost of 
living, are entitled to relief by their rep- 
resentatives in Congress and the ad- 
ministration in power. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the power of 
the big labor leaders of the Nation—that 
can almost ruin big and medium business 
if they do not yield to labor’s demands— 
collective bargaining no longer fur- 
nishes sufficient safeguards for over 150 
million people who are not represented 
at the bargaining table. 

Let me prove this point: Three years 
ago, when the officials of the CIO forced 
through their contract to increase wages 
and initiated the annual wage for their 
employees and signed contracts with the 
Ford Motor Co., General Motors, and 
Chrysler Corp., about 3 million people— 
including the suppliers of these com- 
panies—received increases in wages and 
fringe benefits. Over 150 million people 
who had no representation at the bar- 
gaining table had to pay the wage in- 
creases in higher prices for automobiles, 
trucks, automobile parts, and so forth, 
and there are reasons to believe that the 
companies too readily agreed, and that 
they must share their part of the blame 
for its inflationary effect through higher 
prices. 
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By such agreement, big business and 
big labor set the pattern of wage in- 
creases that followed throughout the 
Nation, contributing to an increase in 
inflation from that time until now of 8 
percent. In addition, it brought about 
an increase in the price of automobiles, 
trucks and component parts to the point 
where a buyers’ strike has followed, 
which has resulted in 79,000 auto work- 
ers being priced out of their jobs, with 
780,000 unsold cars in Detroit and on 
the dealers’ floors throughout the Nation. 

It has almost stopped the purchase of 
steel by the automobile manufacturers, 
steel’s largest purchasers, and is, in part, 
responsible for throwing 262,000 men out 
of their jobs in steel, and the primary 
metals industry in ferrous and nonfer- 
rous metals. It has helped to reduce 
the output of steel to a low of about 47 
percent of capacity; in fact, the labor 
leaders of Detroit who forced these 
prices up have contributed much to the 
present recession by pricing thousands 
of laboring men and women in their or- 
ganizations out of jobs, and many small 
automobile dealers throughout the Na- 
tion out of business. 

Detroit uses 17 percent of the Nation’s 
steel, 65 percent of its rubber, 75 percent 
of its plate giass, and 33 percent of its 
radios. 

A few of some of the results are as fol- 
lows: , 

Over 79,000 auto workers out of jobs, 
over 50,000 employed in making auto 
parts out of jobs, about 262,000 steel 
workers and other ferrous and nonfer- 
rous metal workers out of jobs, over 28,- 
000 rubber workers supplying automo- 
bile tubes and tires out of jobs, and 14,- 
000 workers in the glass industry are un- 
employed at present, making a total in 
these lines alone of 433,000 people. 

The slowdown of these industries has 
helped to set off an unemployment chain 
of reaction throughout the Nation; in 
fact, the unemployment rolls in Detroit 
and in the State of Michigan alone show 
455,000 workers out of jobs. 

In the wake of this economic wreck, 
Mr. Reuther and his associates are now 
asking, in renewing the present 3-year 
contract,.a total increase in wages and 
fringe benefits of 73 cents an hour. This 
added to the $2.90 average wage under 
the old contract would increase their em- 
ployees’ wages and fringe benefits to ap- 
proximately $3.63 an hour (not taking 
into consideration the participation in 
profits demanded). 

One of labor’s 248 demands is that 
General Motors must pay the full wages 
of over 2,000 union business agents sta- 
tioned in General Motors’ plants, which 
alone would cost that corporation more 
than $12 million a year. 

WHAT ABOUT STEEL? 


The iron and steel industry payroll for 
1957 set a record of $4,001,000,000 which 
was $205 million higher than it was in 
1956, largely due to increased wages of 
656,700 people employed. The average 
total employee cost is $3.35 an hour, and 
today the steel industry and the people 
are facing another increase in wages on 
the last year of the 3-year contract of 
20 cents an hour, which will raise the 
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total average wage per steel worker to 
$3.55 an hour, becoming effective July 1. 

The steel industry will either have to 
absorb this wage increase of $273,186,200 
annually, or increase the price of steel, 
which will again add to inflation, de- 
creasing the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

MORE WORKERS PRICED OUT OF JOBS 


Addressing the annual meeting of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, April 
17, Roger M. Blough, chairman of the 
board, United States Steel Corp., pointed 
out that 64,000 tons of steel barbed wire 
was imported from West Germany dur- 
ing the past year, which was sold in the 
American market at $40 per ton below 
the comparable domestic wire made 
here, after being shipped 5,000 miles. 

Mr. Blough said, “had that wire been 
made here at home, it would have in- 
creased the pay envelopes of American 
workers by about $6 million.” Mr. 
Blough added that more than half of the 
barbed wire sold in America last year 
was imported from abroad. This is one 
of the many illustrations which proves 
that American workers through the ef- 
forts of their labor leaders are being 
priced out of their jobs. 


THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


During the past few weeks, 127,000 
workers in the aircraft industry, thou- 
sands employed making missiles and jet 
planes for defense at Douglas, Lockheed, 
North American, Convair, and others, 
through various strikes and threats of 
strikes, have agreed upon a new 2-year 
sliding-scale contract, with those in the 
top grade being given an increase of 11 
cents an hour plus some fringe benefits, 
and, in addition, they have all been given 
an increase of 16 cents an hour as a cost 
of living catch up from 1956 to 1958, in- 
creasing the wages of those in the top 
bracket 27 cents an hour plus some small 
fringe benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, also written into the con- 
tract is an escalator clause that will in- 
crease their benefits if the cost of living 
should rise; however, if the cost of living 
should decrease their 16 cents an hour 
cost of living benefits would not decrease. 
It is a one-way street pointing upward 
only. 

The average wage in the old contract 
for all of the employees is now $2.40 per 
hour. The cost-of-living increase of 16 
cents an hour made permanent would 
increase this average wage to $2.56 an 
hour plus the 11 cents for those in the 
top grade, making a total of $2.67 an 
hour for those in the top levels, with a 
lesser increase for those in the lower 
grades or levels. 

This cost-of-living increase alone is 
an inflationary package for these em- 
ployees of $42,265,600 a year. The 150 
million people who pay this wage in- 
crease through taxes and this inflation- 
ary cost of living get nothing but more 
inflation, and it increases the cost of na- 
tional defense, and pushes the budget 
higher. 

Unless some halt can be called against 
the constant spiraling of wages in these 
times of crises, it raises the serious 
question as to whether or not with the 
constant increase in inflation the 
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Government can continue to maintain 
the necessary military equipment and 
manpower to protect our freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, our first line of defense 
is a sound Government financially. To 
preserve the financial stability of our 
Government we must prevent the fur- 
ther and deadly ravages of inflation. 
BERNARD BARUCH'S TESTIMONY ON APRIL 1, 1958, 

BEFORE THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Baruch, one of the greatest au- 
thorities in the Nation, testified as 
follows: 

Above all else, once and for all, we must 
relieve our defense program and our entire 
economy of the toll paid to inflation. Think 
of the planes we could have bought, the re- 
search we could have conducted, the bomb- 
ers we could have provided our Armed 
Forces, with the billions of dollars lost 
through inflation. Inflation, gentlemen, is 
the most important economic factor of our 
time, the single greatest peril to our eco- 
nomic health. 

Inflation is primarily responsible for our 
mountainous national debt, for our high 
tax rates, for our record-high level of ex- 
penditures, which has put our price struc- 
ture on stilts and whittled down the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

We must end the price and wage spiraling 
and curtail excessive profit margins. No one 
is more concerned to see labor preserve its 
gains more than I am, but we must halt the 
wild unmerry chase of prices, wages, and 
profits. 

It would be an inspiring and salutary 
thing if the leaders of our great labor un- 
ions and business would jointly pledge to 
the President that for 1 year there will be 
no increases in wages or prices or profit 
margins. 

MOUNT CARMEL, ILL., LABOR OFFICIALS ACTION 
SETS PATTERN FOR BIG LABOR LEADERS 

In this connection, I am glad to note 
that the labor leaders in my district at 
Mt. Carmel, III., within the past weeks in 
a fight against inflation, members of the 
Machinists Local, No. 2048, employed by 
the Thordarson-Meisner Co., voluntarily 
signed a 5-year contract, asking for no 
wage increases or additional benefits for 
the 400 employees of this electrical parts 
firm 


They said they felt that their jobs 
were worth a good deal more to them 
than a temporary pay hike, and that 
those jobs might be a jeopardy if the 
contract called for pay increases, which 
would increase the cost of the products 
and hold down employment. They are 
to be commended for their judgment and 
foresight. 

WOODWORKERS OF THE NORTHWEST 


Forty-five thousand members of the 
National Woodworkers Association of 
America, mostly in the Northwest, cov- 
ering the States of Oregon, Washington, 
and California, recently voluntarily re- 
newed their contract for another year 
without asking for any increase in wages. 

One hundred fifty thousand of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of New 
York, who make men’s suits, have vol- 
untarily renewed their contract without 
seeking any increase in wages. Many 
other unions have done likewise through- 
out the Nation. 

President Eisenhower called upon the 
major labor leaders of the Nation, and 
the major business organizations of the 
Nation a year ago to halt the increase in 
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wages and prices, and urged them and 
the American people to join with the 
President and the Government officials 
in Washington to stop wage and price 
increases, and help the Government stop 
inflation. It is unfortunate that this was 
not done because it has cost the Govern- 
ment and the people billions of dollars 
through constantly increasing wages 
and prices. 
BUSINESS ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mr. Speaker, recently a special 7-man 
antirecession committee of the Busi- 
ness Advisors Council, of 100 business and 
financial leaders, which meets in private 
session six times a year, recommended 
that President Eisenhower call for a 
voluntary 1-year moratorium on wages 
on the part of labor and on correspond- 
ing price increases by business. 

What was labor’s reaction? The 
answer of Mr. George Meany, President 
of the AFL-CIO, as reported in the press 
May 17 was a resounding rejection. 
Meany took the position that “in the 
final analysis, the key to this dynamic 
American economy is purchasing power 
in the hands of the great mass of the 
people.” However, he failed to state 
you can’t have purchasing power with- 
out jobs. 

Mr. Meany and Mr. Reuther apparently 
take the position that wage increases are 
not inflationary. Under the leadership 
of David J. McDonald, the steel workers’ 
wage policy committee recently voted to 
seek higher wages and improved fringe 
benefits for 214,000 workers in Metal 
Fabricating Plants. “A recession year,” 
said David McDonald, “is not the time 
for a backward step.” 

Mr. Speaker, their answer, in part, is 
that excessive profits had been made by 
Steel, General Motors and the big cor- 
porations generally. 

Their statement caused me to look 
carefully into the matter of profits by 
General Motors, and here are the facts 
according to the report to the stockhold- 
ers, which should be of interest to the 
Members of Congress: 

Total sales for the year 
$10, 990, 000, 000 
Net profits before preferred 


dividends were paid_____ $844, 000, 000 
Net profit after payment of 

preferred dividends $831, 000, 000 
Net profit for 1957, percent. 7. 7 
Dividends paid on common 

PN wt cat atte gs ok is gs $555, 454, 000 


The corporation withheld 99 cents for each 
share of common stock for reinvestment. In 
other words, there remained in the corpora- 
tion’s business $275,220,000. 


Mr. Speaker, this does not appear to be 
excessive profits on the part of General 
Motors Corp.; however, a careful study 
could easily determine the facts. 

SHOULD RENEW PRESENT CONTRACT 

It would seem that Mr. Reuther and 
his associates could afford to call off their 
new demands for wage increases and 
fringe benefits of 73 cents an hour plus 
one-fourth of the corporation’s profits. 
If he took such statesmanlike action, and 
renewed the present 3-year contract, his 
employees would automatically get an 
additional 6 cents an hour per year in- 
crease plus the increase in the cost of 
living. 


If he would take such action, there is 
little question but what the automobile 
manufacturers would make a corre- 
sponding reduction in the price of cars, 
trucks, and so forth. The public and the 
Congress would insist they make such 
reductions. 

Mr. Speaker, if such good faith was 
shown on the part of Mr. Reuther, and 
the officials of the automobile industry, 
there is little doubt but what the Con- 
gress would repeal, or greatly reduce ex- 
cise taxes on automobiles, and auto- 
motive equipment. This would lower 
the price on cars, increase sales and in- 
crease jobs for the workers. 

If Mr. Reuther would take such action, 
Mr. Dave McDonald, the United Steel 
Workers president, could well afford not 
to insist on a 20 cents an hour raise that 
will automatically go into effect July 1. 
Doubtless, steel instead of raising prices 
again to meet this increase in wages on 
July 1, would reduce its price commen- 
surate with the wage saving. Again, the 
public and the Congress would doubtless 
insist upon such reductions. 

Mr. Speaker, this would comply with 
the recommendation of Mr. Bernard Ba- 
ruch before the Senate committee when 
he said: 

It would be an inspiring and salutary 
thing if the leaders of our great labor unions 
and business would jointly pledge to the 
President that for 1 year there will be no 
increases in wages or prices or profit margins. 


This in substance, is what President 
Eisenhower referred to a year ago when 
he said: 

I do stand firmly upon the idea I ad- 
vanced, which is that Government alone 
cannot preserve a sound dollar. There has 
got to be a free economy, statesmanlike 
action on the part of all business elements, 
businessmen and labor, or we are lost, 


That is what the special committee of 
the Business Advisory Council recom- 
mended recently when they agreed the 
President should call for a voluntary 
1-year moratorium on wages on the part 
of labor, and on corresponding price in- 
creases by business. 

Mr. Speaker, such action on the part of 
the big labor leaders, and on the part of 
the big industrialists and business peo- 
ple of the Nation would stop this reces- 
sion within 30 days. It would stop infla- 
tion almost at once. It would put all of 
the unemployed back to work. It would 
save the Government and the people bil- 
lions of dollars, and offer new hope for 
the future. 

If business and labor fail to move 
quickly in this direction, the Congress 
should disregard pressure groups and ad- 
journ politics long enough to pass a con- 
current resolution demanding that labor 
and business declare and enforce a 
moratorium for at least a year on price 
and wage increases. If they fail to com- 
ply, wage and price controls seem the 
only alternative to stop inflation. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN RE- 
GARD TO AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 


Wyoming [Mr. Txomson] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 
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Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, in the discussion of last Tues- 
day, May 20, with regard to the eco- 
nomic situation in agriculture, the time 
limited the discussion of certain subjects 
which arose. I take this opportunity for 
further discussion of those subjects and 
other important decisions that must be 
made of great importance to American 
agriculture. 

In last Tuesday’s discussion, certain 
broad and sweeping statements were 
made by Democrat members which are 
simply not supported by the facts. The 
statement was made that “The truth 
of the matter is that during all the peri- 
ods of high price supports farm prices 
remained up.” Further statement was 
made that “The truth of the matter is 
that we have built up surplus on top of 
surplus since the flexible price-support 
program has gone into effect. We have 
had an increasing surplus of wheat and 
we will probably have the largest carry- 
over at the end of this harvest that we 
have ever had in the history of this 
country, certainly in the modern history 
of this country.” 

The Democrat members participating 
in the discussion attempted to establish 
that during the period when high price 
supports were in effect. prices remained 
up without the creation of surpluses and 
that as a result of the flexible price sup- 
port program, agricultural prices have 
gone down and surpluses have built up. 
That is simply contrary to the fact. 

In discussing this subject we must 
remember that throughout 1953 and 
1954 price supports remained at 90 per- 
cent-of-parity. Supports for the 1955- 
crop basics were not allowed flexibility 
at the full 75-90 percent-of-parity 
range. Instead for 1955 the range was 
held by the 1954 act at 82½ to 90 per- 
cent. It was not until the 1956 crop that 
the law permitted flexibility of basics 
within the full 75-90 percent-of-parity 
range permitted by the Agricultural Act 
of 1949. For the years 1953 and 1954, 
the first two years of the Republican 
Administration, the high price supports, 
repeatedly offered by the Democrats in 
the last two sessions of Congress as a 
cure, were in full force and effect. 

On January 1953, when the Republi- 
can administration took over the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, the farm 
price index stood at 267—1910 to 1914 
equals 100. This was 46 points below the 
Korean war high which decline had 
taken place under a Democrat adminis- 
tration both in the Executive and in 
Congress and under high rigid 90 per- 
cent supports. The average price re- 
ceived index for the year 1953 was 258 
representing a further substantial de- 
cline while we were still under 90 per- 
cent high rigid supports. The average 
price received index for 1954 was 249 
representing a still further decline. The 
Demand and Price Situation, released 
by the Agricultural Marketing Service 
last Friday, May 23, shows prices received 
by farmers during the month ended in 
mid-April 1958, to be 266. Under the 
fiexible program the prices received for 
all farm products have recovered to 
within one point of the index on Jan- 
uary 1, 1953. All of the further losses 
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under the Democrat program have been 
recovered and the trend remains upward. 
Farm prices are now averaging about 
10 percent above a year ago. Latest in- 
come estimates for 1958 indicate that 
farmers’ net incomes will be around 5 
to 10 percent better than last year. The 
improvement in farmers’ prices and in- 
comes is a heartening fact. It should 
be heralded as such by everyone regard- 
less of politics. It will make a substan- 
tial contribution to overall economic im- 
provement. A large amount of the cred. 
it for the present improvement in agri- 
culture lies in the new policies that have 
been breathed into agriculture within 
the last few years under the leadership 
of Secretary Benson. Secretary Ben- 
son—against all kinds of clamor and mis- 
representation—has held firmly to the 
conviction that high, rigid price supports 
and a regimentation of farmers through 
Government control programs were con- 
trary to the best interests of the farmers 
and of the Nation’s taxpayers. Recent 
developments in the price and income 
situation of agriculture give most strik- 
ing endorsement of these views. Even 
more significant than the overall im- 
provement in agriculture prices and in- 
comes of farmers is the fact that the 
greatest improvement has been made 
wholely outside of the commodities that 
are regimented. Many of these commod- 
ities are those that receive no direct 
price support help from the Govern- 
ment. Livestock products as a whole 
show outstanding gains. Prices of meat 
animals for the first quarter of this year 
have averaged more than one-fourth 
higher than a year earlier. Cattle prices 
for the quarter averaged 36 percent over 
a year ago, and hogs 15 percent above. 
In agriculture as in other fields there 
are those that consistently make the ef- 
fort to lead us to Government control 
and domination and seize on every op- 
portunity to further their objectives. It 
was only a year ago last January that 
these people were insisting on support 
programs for livestock and protesting 
that the situation could never correct 
itself otherwise. To the credit of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, he did not give 
in to the strong pressures that were 
brought to bear. To the credit of our 
livestock people, they did not succumb 
to this. Their confidence in free agri- 
culture has been fully justified. As 
against the overall price index of 266 in 
mid-April, the price index for all live- 
stock and livestock products stood at 275 
and the index for meat animals was at 
339. 

Although broiler production is above 
that of a year ago, the prices paid to 
farmers are higher. Egg prices in the 
January-March quarter of 1958 averaged 
one-fifth above the same period in 1957. 
The index of fruit prices reached 271, up 
14 percent from a year earlier. The com- 
mercial vegetable index reached a new 
high of 416. 

The overall parity ratio stood at 87 in 
mid-April, 5 points higher than April of 
1957. This is substantially above the 
price-support level of any of the basic 
commodities for the year. 1957 which the 
Democrats sought to freeze into effect for 
1958. Agricultural prices have improved. 
The agriculture improvement and the 
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position reached by the nonsupported 
commodities make a strong case for free- 
dom in agriculture instead of the cure-all 
of high supports and Government control 
proposed by the Democrat program. 

Let us now turn to what has happened 
to the surpluses. The fact is that con- 
sidered on a dollar-inventory basis or on 
the basis of an inventory in kind, the sur- 
pluses have been reduced. By February 
1954, while 90-percent-of-parity price 
supports were still in effect, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s investment 
in basics amounted to $5,150 million. 
Support levels for the 1954 crop were held 
at 90 percent of parity. As mentioned, 
supports for the 1955 crop basics were not 
allowed flexibility at the full 75-90-per- 
cent-of-parity range, but, instead, the 
range was held at 82 ½ to 90 percent, and 
again the investment mounted, totaling 
in February 1956 a record $8,003 million. 
After the flexible support law became 
fully effective, the CCC’s investment in 
basic commodities dropped to $7,432 mil- 
lion in February of 1957 and further 
Gropped to $6,255 million in February of 
1958. The later figure represents a $1,748 
million drop from the February 1956 
peak. 

As far as volume is concerned, the same 
situation generally prevails. In regard 
to wheat which presents the most press- 
ing problem, the 1955 carryover amount- 
ed to 1,036 million bushels. By 1956 this 
was reduced to 1,033 million bushels. 
The 1957 carryover was 908 million bush- 
els and it is estimated that the 1958 
carryover will be 875 million bushels or 
less. On August 1, 1957, the carryover on 
cotton had been reduced by more than 
3 million bales from the 14.5 million-bale 
figure for a year earlier. It is estimated 
that on August 1, 1958, the carryover will 
be further lowered to about 8.3 million 
bales which would be the smallest carry- 
over of cotton since August 1, 1953. 

The fact is that agricultural prices 
suffered their worst declines under 90 
percent, high, rigid price supports and 
have since recovered to the level of Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, when this administration 
took over. The fact is that the price- 
depressing surpluses have been reduced 
since the flexible price support law went 
into effect. 

In agriculture, as in other fields, re- 
gardless of how well things are looking, 
some of the Democrats continually speak 
words of doom and gloom and go to any 
length to prove their reasoning. One of 
the most common and overworked argu- 
ments is that the farmers are being run 
off the farms. The fact is that this pop- 
ulation trend from the farms has been 
going on since colonial times. A century 
ago, one farmworker provided farm 
products for himself and three other 
persons. Today one farmworker pro- 
vides for himself and twenty others. This 
is a tremendous upswing in farm effi- 
ciency and output which has made pos- 
sible an increased standard of living, 
both on the farm and off, in the United 
States. The fact is that the farm pop- 
ulation has decreased about 2.3 million 
during the past 5 years. This is ab- 
horred by some, but actually when ana- 
lyzed it shows that the farm adjustment 
to the industrial revolution in agricul- 
ture is about accomplished. This 2.3 mil- 
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lion decline in farm population during 
the past 5 years is only about 50 percent 
of the 4.5 million that left the farm dur- 
ing the last 5 years of the Truman ad- 
ministration. In the 10 year period of 
1935-45, during the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, almost 7 million left the farm. 
The greatest exodus from our farms in 
our history occurred during the Demo- 
crat years of 1933-53. 

Another overworked statistic is the in- 
creased size of the farm. The inference 
is that family farms are giving way to 
large corporate operations. Yet the fact 
is that our percentage of family-size 
farms remains the same; 96 percent of 
our farms are family-size farms which is 
the same percentage that existed 30 
years ago, With modern machines and 
methods, a family farm must of necessity 
be larger to provide an adequate stand- 
ard of living for the farm family. It is 
not the Republican position to try to 
regulate our farmers onto farm units 
that are uneconomic in size with a de- 
pressed standard of living. 

The Republican position is that pro- 
duction must respond to shifts in de- 
mand. The Democrat position would 
insist that a person have the opportu- 
nity to produce a given crop regardless of 
demand. Applying this to industry, we 
would now be subsidizing the production 
of wagons and carriages. Under the 
Democrat philosophy, we would be sub- 
Sidizing the production of horses with 
the Government purchasing them. This 
sounds absurd to everyone, I am sure, 
As times moves along the Democrat phi- 
losophy with regard to today’s crops ap- 
pears equally absurd. 

It has been proved over and over again 
that the Government first does for us, 
then tells us what we can do, and finally 
tells us what we willdo. A Government 
program becomes a political program 
rather than an agricultural program. 
As such it is heaped with inequities. 
Wheat is the only basic commodity that 
is produced in our area. Initially the 
program was used to encourage better 
farming and soil conservation practices. 
of summer fallowing and strip farming 
by making direct payments therefor and 
counting in the acreage left idle in de- 
termining acreage allotments. When 
acreage controls were reinstated after 
the war with no change in the basic law, 
acreage devoted to summer fallowing 
was no longer counted in determining 
the wheat allotment. This meant that 
farmers who continued to follow this 
good farming practice had their allot- 
ments determined on the basis of 50 
percent of their acreage. Then came 
the recent drouth. Under the law set- 
ting up the Great Piains program, a 
person who had abandoned this practice 
to temporary advantage during the wet 
years was given money to control the 
wind erosion of his soil, is now paid to 
go over to strip farming and is allowed 
the land left idle in strip farming to be 
included in his past acreage used for 
determining the wheat allotment. The 
land of the farmer who continued to 
strip farm is not so included. He does 
not receive payment and is penalized in 
his allotment for following through the 
years this sound farming practice. I 
have introduced a bill, H. R. 9732, to 
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correct this but no action has been 
taken on it. 

As a political program, no allowance 
is made for quality. This has resulted 
in shifting of production and acreage 
allotments from the historic producing 
States to the humid areas that produce 
a low quality milling wheat with a high 
yield. In a free market this production 
would have to compete with other feed 
grains. Farmers in the historic produc- 
ing areas have had to cut their produc- 
tion because of this. Net income, in 
which we are interested, is still produc- 
tion times price less expenses and no 
law is going to change that. If a farmer 
in the historic wheat producing area is 
capable of raising 5 thousand bushels 
of wheat on his land dedicated to the 
production of wheat, he is now permit- 
ted to raise 3 thousand bushels. With 
a price of $2 per bushel this produces 
a gross income of only $6,000. At even 
$1.50 per bushel on the full 5 thousand 
bushels, his gross income would be 
$7,500. The difference would more than 
offset the additional cost of production. 
In the semiarid areas producing the 
highest quality wheat for which there is 
a demand in the market place, the 
farmer cannot divert to the production 
of other cash crops. For him the Demo- 
crat program has legislated a lower in- 
come. 

As the Democrat proponents have 
stated many times on the floor of this 
House, high price supports mean rigid 
control. The refendum in the present 
law does not offer the farmer a clear-cut 
choice as to whether he does or does not 
want such high supports with accom- 
panying controls. By this referendum 
the farmer is asked to make a choice 
between higher price supports with con- 
trols or lower price supports with con- 
trols still imposed upon him. I submit 
to you that he should be allowed a real 
choice and that if the present Congress 
did nothing more than to provide for a 
referendum on wheat which would give 
such a choice then we would have ac- 
complished a great deal. We should pro- 
vide for a referendum which offers the 
farmer the opportunity to vote for, first, 
90 percent-of-parity price support pro- 
gram, coupled with strict controls and 
cross compliance; or, second, a program 
providing for 50 percent-of-parity loan 
support with no restrictions on produc- 
tion and marketing. Provision should 
further be made that if less than 40 per- 
cent of the farmers eligible to vote par- 
ticipate in the election then the lower 
type of support program with no con- 
trols would go into effect. 

If such a proposition would be sub- 
mitted to the wheat farmers and they 
voted for the loan support program 
without controls, as I think they would, 
it would be an opportunity to see how 
such a program would work with regard 
to one commodity. It might very well 
provide a guide for solution to the prob- 
lems of other basic commdities. 

Our economy is a dynamic free enter- 
prise economy. As such it has produced 
a constantly higher standard of living 
for our people. For agriculture to fully 
participate in this there must be an op- 
portunity for the production to respond 
to demand. Secretary Benson is right 
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when he says that our farmers must have 
“more freedom to plant, to market, to 
compete, and to make their own deci- 
sions.” The least that we can do is to 
give them a clear-cut choice. 

Legislation is being held in the Agri- 
culture Committee by the Democrat 
majority for apparent inclusion in an 
omnibus farm bill for which there is an 
immediate need and which we should be 
allowed to separately consider on its own 
merits, Two such bills are the extension 
of Public Law 480 and the extension of 
the Wool Act of 1954. The failure to ex- 
tend Public Law 480 leaves the Secretary 
without funds with which to dispose of 
farm commodities under this program, 
This is particularly harmful as to wheat. 
The Democrat majority must take the 
full responsibility if there is an increase 
in surpluses, 

Wool is one of the two principal agri- 
cultural commodities that the domestic 
consumption far exceeds the domestic 
production. An immediate extension of 
the Wool Act of 1954 is required to 
maintain confidence of the industry. 
Unless this is done, shifts in production 
in all probability will occur which would 
be harmful to other livestock producers 
and to agriculture in general. Land that 
is taken out of production of sheep will 
necessarily go into the production of 
other livestock or crops. There is no 
good reason that these and other pro- 
posals should not be considered sepa- 
rately and on their own merits. The 
American farmer and rancher is more 
interested in action than in any political 
maneuverings, 

Mr. Speaker, what has happened in 
agriculture proves that free enterprise 
is still the best system. In agriculture 
as in any other pursuit, we must pre- 
serve individual freedom, individual 
initiative, and individual opportunity. 
These are what make this country dif- 
ferent and, in my opinion, better. The 
better condition of those segments of 
agriculture which have been left with 
these freedoms commends their exten- 
sion to other commodities. 

I think that Government does have 
obligations as far as agriculture is con- 
cerned. These extend to many fields, 
including but not limited to credit, re- 
search, experiment, and education which 
are common to other industries. I think 
we must also recognize special problems 
as far as agricultural marketing is con- 
cerned. For one reason, agricultural 
production is to a great extent depend- 
ent on the weather, which is completely 
uncontrolled. Also, with most agricul- 
tural products an entire year’s supply 
is ready for marketing at about the 
same time. This often cannot be de- 
layed by action of the individual farmer 
either because of the perishable nature 
of the product or the requirement of the 
farmer or rancher for cash. Because 
of these and other factors, some price 
protection by one means or another is 
indicated. Whenever possible, this 
should be done privately. In some cases 
Government action is indicated. Even 
with regard to livestock, during the re- 
cent period of low prices, I urged, as 
did many others, that the Government 
step up its purchases of meat to the 
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maximum consistent with its ability to 
store it and use it in the reasonable 
future. Whenever action is by Govern- 
ment supports, it should be at low 
enough levels to permit a real market 
so that production will stay in line 
with demand. It must take into ac- 
count value and quality. It must pro- 
vide for a realistic floor and not a ceil- 
ing or umbrella, 

The situation today again proves that 
price supports at high levels are not in 
the best interests of agriculture. In- 
stead of holding like a drowning man to 
this disproven program, the Democrat 
majority in this Congress should move 
on to constructive action. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Wyoming for 
presenting the facts and figures in the 
record to really show the exact statistics 
as they relate to farm products. I also 
want to compliment the gentleman from 
Wyoming on defending the free-enter- 
prise system. As he says, it is the best 
system, and to quote him, “In agriculture 
as in other pursuits we must preserve 
individual freedom, individual initia- 
tive, and individual opportunity.” I am 
sure the gentleman's constituents will 
be for him 100 percent in fighting for the 
free-enterprise system. 

I was quite interested in the gentle- 
man's remarks about the family-size 
farms remaining at 96 percent of the 
farms, which was the same proportion 
as of 30 years ago, because I had the 
erroneous belief in hearing much de- 
bate around here that the family-size 
farms were on their way out. Does the 
gentleman want to comment on that? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. The fig- 
ures I have quoted as to the number of 
family-size farms remaining at 96 per- 
cent of the total farms are, I am satis- 
fied, accurate. Of course, in order to 
appreciate them you must realize that 
the definition of a family-size farm is 
that size farm that will keep a man and 
his family busy the year around. Dur- 
ing the peak period of employment and 
high activity, which usually comes in the 
summer in our area—it might vary in 
other places—he may have to hire some 
outside help. But, generally speaking, the 
farm family alone does the work. With 
the advent of tractors and other farm 
machinery the amount of work that can 
be performed as far as labor is con- 
cerned is greatly increased. It is obvious 
that a farm family can accomplish more. 
It is further obvious that in order to sup- 
port the family and to buy the machin- 
ery and other products of districts repre- 
sented by other Members of this House, 
the farmer is going to have to have a 
greater gross income. It requires more 
land. If we were to legislate a person 
on to a given-size farm and expect him 
to buy that machinery, he would be a 
cinch to go broke. If he cannot buy the 
machinery, he is going to end up at a 
lower standard of living. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I, too, want to eon- 
gratulate the gentleman on his very fine 
statement, in which he includes facts and 
figures which I believe speak for them- 
selves. I think the gentleman should be 
congratulated on bringing this matter 
to the attention of the Congress. 

There is one factor other than the 
free enterprise factor which was raised 
by my distinguished colleague from 
Illinois that was brought out, and that 
was contained on page 3 with regard to 
the overall parity ratio, which stood at 
87 in mid-April, 5 points higher than in 
April 1957. This is substantially above 
the price-support level of any of the basic 
commodities for the year 1957, which the 
Democrats sought to place into effect for 
1958, but were stopped by the President’s 
veto. Does not the gentleman feel that 
the President was fully justified in the 
veto at that time? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I cer- 
tainly do. I voted in opposition to the 
bill as it passed the House. I think the 
President was completely justified in 
vetoing it, and point out that I believe 
the highest level of price support in 1957 
on any of those commodities was about 
82 percent. We now find the overall 
parity ratio running above that for all 
farm commodities. It would certainly 
suggest to me and to anybody that has 
given a great deal of thought to it that 
the basic commodities have not fared so 
well but that they could well extend the 
free agricultural principles to them for 
their improvement. 

Mr. CRAMER. So far as this session 
is concerned, to date the only thing the 
opposition party has offered in the way 
of a program is a warmed-over mish- 
mash that proved unsuccessful in 1957, 
and the gentleman is making the point 
that the President was right in his veto 
of that measure. Is that not correct? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Cer- 
tainly, Iam making that point; and I ap- 
preciate the contribution of the gentle- 
man from Florida. I might say that not 
only in this session has that been the 
only thing that has been offered, but I 
believe during the entire two terms which 
the gentleman from Florida and I have 
been Members of this House that is the 
only thing that has been offered. 

Mr. CRAMER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman and that is the point I wanted to 
get into, one of the things that has been 
amazing to me as a Member. I recall, 
for instance, when the soil-bank pro- 
gram was up for debate and it was amaz- 
ing to me that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture at that time said 
on the floor of the House and admitted 
that the committee did not know the an- 
swer to the agricultural program or the 
agricultural problem in this country and 
they had nothing better to offer than 
what the President himself had recom- 
mended, which was the soil-bank pro- 
gram. They have had nothing to offer 
since then except the feed-grain pro- 
gram which was tied on to the Presi- 
dent’s emergency corn program and end- 
ed up killing the emergency corn pro- 
gram, which the Republicans were will- 
ing to just sort of go along with and I, 
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being from a consumer area, was willing 
to go along with it in order to help a 
serious situation which existed in the 
corn farm area. But that legislation 
was killed; was it not as a result of the 
insistence on the part of the majority to 
tie in an $800 million feed grain pro- 
gram which was not recommended by 
the President and which it was obvious 
would be vetoed, if it did pass? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I am 
sure that is the reason the emergency 
corn legislation was defeated on the 
floor of the House. 

Mr. CRAMER. The other thing that 
has been amazing to me is that there 
is so much criticism by the majority 
party of the so-called Eisenhower farm 
program, It is almost as if the Congress 
was completely abdicating its responsi- 
bility as a coequal branch of our Gov- 
ernment to enact legislation to provide 
an answer, if this Congress under the 
majority leadership, has an answer. 
Does it not appear rather obvious to the 
gentleman that apparently the majority 
leadership does not and has not had an 
answer to the problem except programs 
presented by the President himself? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I cer- 
tainly agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. CRAMER. And the thing that 
has been amazing to me in addition to 
that is when the soil bank was en- 
acted, as I recall—the gentleman can 
correct me if I am not correct—it could 
not go into effect until the following 
year, which the gentleman has pointed 
out in his remarks, yet during that very 
year the House itself, by a vote of the 
vast majority of the Members of the 
majority party—defeated the acreage 
reserve portion which was nearly 50 per- 
cent of it and for an additional year 
crippled it, and did not give it an op- 
portunity to go into effect; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. If I 
understand the gentleman correctly 
when the soil bank first passed the Con- 
gress the consideration of it had dragged 
out for so long that the Secretary of 
Agriculture said that it should not go 
into effect for the year in which it was 
passed. 

Mr. CRAMER. And that was in—— 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. That 
was in 1956. 

Mr. CRAMER. That was in 1956. 
The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. And 
yet the law was so written and the 
Democratie majority insisted it be put 
into effect under those conditions which 
made it very difficult to manage it, and 
there developed a lot of procedural 
problems which could be foreseen and 
were foreseen by the Secretary. Yet, as 
you say, in the following year again it 
was left in a condition of uncertainty 
by the one portion of the program being 
knocked out for some time and then be- 
ing reinserted. 

Mr. CRAMER. And that was the 
period of 3 or 4 months that the whole 
program of the acreage reserve was in 
a state of flux and the Department of 
Agriculture obviously could not carry it 
out under those circumstances and 
when it was finally enacted that year, it 
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was too late to be effective for the fol- 
lowing year’s crops. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. That is 
right and last year they cut the appro- 
priation for the program. When I went 
home, I found people were being told 
that it was all the administration's fault 
that when they came in to sign up and 
could not get into the program. The 
fact of the matter was they could not 
sign up because there was no money 
available. We made a supplemental 
appropriation and they went ahead. 

Mr. CRAMER. I understand the gen- 
tleman’s objective and, of course, it 
certainly is mine and this is no attempt 
to place the blame on either party, but 
to try to review the facts as they have 
existed and try to encourage the ma- 
jority leadership to come out with a 
sound, constructive program that will 
do the job which many of us, who are 
not in agricultural areas and do not 
have support crops, car. support in the 
hope of helping agriculture in the future 
and accomplish what the gentleman has 
suggested and that is to let agriculture 
operate under the free enterprise sys- 
tem eventually. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wycming. Ithank 
the gentleman from Florida very much 
for his fine contribution. 

Mr. BAILEY: Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I yield, 

Mr. BAILEY. I am very much in- 
terested in your comments on the soil 
bank. I reluctantly voted for the soil 
bank. I was given to understand that 
it would be an excellent opportunity for 
us in West Virginia to rehabilitate and 
reforest our marginal mountainsides 
and hillsides and pasture lands. I still 
think it could be used to advantage in 
that direction, but as far as I can ascer- 
tain there has never been anything done 
to put these marginal lands in the soil 
bank and proceed with the plans for 
reforesting and rehabilitating that is 
possible. It is a lack of carrying out 
the intents of what they were doing. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I would 
say to the gentleman that I understand 
the land has to be in production of a 
crop to qualify under the Soil Bank. 
Then it can be put into production of 
pasture or grass or in production of tim- 
ber. But in order to qualify, the land 
taken out must be in production of crops. 

Mr. BAILEY, There never were any 
crops produced on those lands. It was 
pasture land, making pasture for these 
white-faced cattle. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I do 
not think there was any provision for set- 
ting aside that type of land. = 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I 
yield. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I think the gentle- 
man from West Virginia has a point, ex- 
cept that it has to do with an entirely 
different program, that of conservation; 
not the Soil Bank at all. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. That is 
quite correct. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Well, it secured votes 
from the gentleman from West Virginia 
under a false pretense, then. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I 
yield. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I am very happy to 
join with the gentleman from Wyoming. 
I consider his statement very able. I 
studied it carefully. There is very little 
one can add, because it is so complete. It 
reflects the kind of representation the 
State of Wyoming is getting in the House 
of Representatives. I compliment the 
gentleman for his competency, and being 
so well informed all along the line, and 
discussing this from the viewpoint of 
basic principles as well as detail. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I 
thank the gentleman. 

I would like to mention at this time 
that the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HIESsTA ND] has continually shown great 
concern on this problem and has sparked 
action and discussion on it, for which I 


commend him. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 


I ask unanimous consent that all who 
have spoken may have permission to re- 
vise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


A BANKER SAYS THE FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS BILL NEEDS MORE 
STUDY—IS DISTURBED BY ABA’S 
HIGH-PRESSURE EFFORTS TO 
FORCE PASSAGE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
ecutive head of a bank in a Southern 
State has written me expressing some 
serious reservations about the bankers’ 
bill. He makes several points. 

This banker says that he recognizes 
that a general revision of the banking 
laws may be desirable. But he also says 
that such a revision as S. 1451 would 
bring about, containing as it does so 
many changes and affecting the interest 
of so many people, is entitled to a more 
thorough study. This is precisely the 
point which I have made several times. 
AN OVERHAUL OF THE BANKING LAWS NEEDS 

STUDY 

As to whether a general revision of 
the banking laws is desirable, frankly, 
I think so. But to make the revision 
that is desirable, we would have first to 
admit to ourselves, and to the banking 
community, that we are entertaining 
propositions for revising the laws. Sec- 
ond, we would then have to set about to 
understand what revisions are needed. 
And finally we would have to draft the 
revisions in ways which seem clearly to 
meet our understanding of what is 
needed. 

We cannot accomplish this task by 
having a group of bankers draft a bill, 
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in secret sessions, and then proceeding 
to consider the bill as though it were 
merely a codification bill. We cannot 
gain an understanding of what we are 
doing if we pretend that the bill does 
not change the law and that we are not 
really doing anything. 

S. 1451, the bill now pending in the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, has only recently been admitted 
to be a general revision of the banking 
laws. It was presented in the Senate 
as being merely a codification of existing 
laws. It is still being described in some 
quarters as merely a codification bill. 
AN OVERHAUL OF THE BANKING LAWS NEEDS 

STUDY BY BANKERS 

A second point which this banker 
makes is that few bankers have made a 
thorough study of S. 1451. One of the 
reasons, he says, is that the bill is volu- 
minous. Indeed it is voluminous—it 
is 252 pages long. But it is by no means 
length alone that makes this bill difficult 
to read and understand. It is written 
in difficult, if not tricky language, the 
different sections are interrelated, and 
they deal with complex matters. The 
whole complex mass defies quick com- 
prehension. 

The point that very few bankers 
know what is in this bill is also one that 
I have made before, and it is a point 
which disturbs me greatly. On May 5, I 
called attention to a letter which I had 
received from a State banker in Nebraska 
who complained that the bankers asso- 
ciations which have been soliciting their 
members to help pass the bill have 
actually not told their members what the 
bill contains. This Nebraska banker, 
after reading one of the committee’s re- 
ports which I sent him, wrote that he 
now opposes the bill. 

At the time I described the Nebraska 
banker’s letter, I observed that I had 
found that very few bankers who have 
approached me, or written me, urging 
passage of S. 1451 actually know what is 
in the bill. Here, then, is a banker from 
another State, and a very prominent 
one, who says the same thing. 

BULLDOZER LOBBY NOT APPROVED BY 
RESPONSIBLE BANKERS 

Now a third observation which this 
banker makes is one which disturbs him 
and also disturbs me. He says that he 
has been disturbed by the rather high- 
pressure efforts of the American Bank- 
ers Association to force passage of this 
bill. 

As applied to the picture which has 
been revealed to me, the terms “rather 
high pressure” and “force passage” would 
express the matter with considerable re- 
straint. In truth, every stage of this 
bill has been disturbing to me from be- 
ginning to end. It was conceived in sin 
and it has been nurtured with treachery. 
And recently, the character of the drive 
to bulldoze this bill through the Con- 
gress of the United States suggests 
about the last stage of irresponsibility. 

As I have pointed out before, the lobby 
behind this bill has not been impressive. 
The managers have not even bothered to 
inform the bankers what is in the bill. 
They have a few provisions that ap- 
peal to avarice, but they have remained 
silent on the provisions which will 
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weaken the smaller banks and lead to 
more centralized control over banking. 
They have simply yanked the wires ex- 
pecting the bankers to jump like puppets, 

Fortunately, all of the bankers are not 
yet puppets. And fortunately, all bank- 
ers are not overwhelmed and left 
thoughtless by appeals to avarice. For- 
tunately, we have in this country many 
bankers who have found that they can 
combine business statesmanship with 
the business of banking. We have bank- 
ers who have not forgotten that banking 
is a privileged franchise, based upon 
service to the community, nor that the 
banking system as a whole plays a key 
role in bringing about national prosper- 
ity or depression. We even have bankers 
who insist on proper government and 
who oppose misuse of government, in- 
cluding misuse to obtain special advan- 
tages for bankers. 

I would like to call the Members’ at- 
tention to a letter from such a respon- 
sible banker. I might add that the bank 
which the writer of this letter directs is 
a large bank, a very old bank, and I hear, 
a very progressive bank. 

As in the case of the previous letters 
which I have put into the record, I will 
omit all names and omit other informa- 
tion which would identify the writer of 
this letter. The letter follows: 


LETTER From A BANKER STATESMAN 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have followed 
the course of the so-called Financial Institu- 
tions Act with a great deal of interest. 

Sometime early in last year, I wrote to 
, your associate on the House Banking 
Committee, and expressed to him the view 
that the economy and general welfare of the 
Nation would not go entirely to “pot” if the 
Financial Institutions Act were not passed. 

While I recognize a general revision of 
banking laws may be desirable, I have been 
disturbed by the rather high pressure ef- 
forts of the ABA to force passage of the Fi- 
nancial Institutions Act. The text of the bill 
is voluminous, and few bankers have made a 
thorough study of same. 

My own reasoning is that any proposed law 
affecting the interest of so many people, and 
regarding which so many changes and 
amendments have been sought, is entitled to 
more thorough study. 

I wanted you to know I appreciate the 
stand you have taken, 

Sincerely yours. 


GOVERNOR McFARLAND ASKS FOR 
SMALL BUSINESS CAPITAL BANK 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been privileged to receive a letter from 
the distinguished Governor of Arizona, 
the Honorable Ernest W. McFarland, on 
a matter which is close to the Gover- 
nor’s heart as it is to mine. This is the 
matter of legislation to help provide a 
source of long-term loan capital and a 
source of equity capital for small busi- 
ness, legislation with which Governor 
McFarland says he is in full accord. 
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In his letter, Governor McFarland en- 
dorses the principles of the Small Busi- 
ness Capital Bank bill, H. R. 10345, 
which was introduced by me and several 
other members of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, and has said some ex- 
tremely flattering things about the bill. 
He has said that every segment of our 
democratic system is entitled to equal 
opportunities, and he has said further 
that the small business capital bank sys- 
tem would give the little businessman 
a fighting chance to survive in a period 
when he faces the danger of being swal- 
lowed up by the growing trend toward 
corporate giantism. 

Governor McFarland has made a close 
study of H. R. 10345, as has always been 
characteristic of his great and careful 
work, and he has made several specific 
suggestions and criticisms of the bill. 

Any suggestions or criticisms coming 
from Ernest W. McFarland will natu- 
rally command our most earnest atten- 
tion. We all know of his great record 
of public service in the Senate of the 
United States. Being selected majority 
leader of the Senate of the United 
States, as Governor McFarland was, is 
to be paid one of the highest honors, 
and certainly one of the most deserved 
honors that an individual can attain. I 
hardly need add that it is one of the 
most important posts in our Government. 
nor do I need remind the Members of 
the magnificent service which Governor 
McFarland gave to his country while in 
this post. 

Govornor McFarland’s letter is as fol- 
lows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
STATE HOUSE, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, ö 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Wricnt: It was with considerable 
interest that I studied H. R. 10345 upon 
receipt of your letter containing the pro- 
posed legislation. May I congratulate you 
for developing the principle of a small busi- 
ness capital bank system, and submitting it 
to the House of Representatives. 

There is unquestionably a grave need for 
financing small business by methods other 
than short-term financing through current 
bank loans or current merchandise credit. 
I am in full accord with the idea of provid- 
ing a source of equity and long-term loan 
capital. 

Arizona is a classic example of the need 
for such a source. Our business bank- 
ruptcies are increasing at an alarming rate, 
and the situation may become critical un- 
less some economic brake is applied. 

According to statistics supplied by the 
Small Business Administration, the Arizona 
bankruptcy rate for the fiscal year 1952 was 
113; in 1953 it was 120; 1954, 193; 1955, 287; 
1956, 397; 1957, 397; and as of March 30, 
1958, it was 465. In other words, over a 
span of 6 years our bankruptcy rate has ac- 
celerated from 9.4 per month to 51.7, and 
there is no indication that it will slow down. 

Like you, I have long been deeply con- 
cerned with the problem of small business 
financing. Perhaps you may recall that as 
a member of the United States Senate 
(1941-53) I devoted my efforts to supporting 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
which provided loans to thousands of 
American businesses, among them some 700 
Arizona firms. 

With the RFC now gone, small scale enter- 
prises have little access to the capital they 
require for continued existence. 
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It seems to me that every segment of our 
Democratic society is entitled to equal op- 
portunities. The bill you propose would 
give the little-business man a fighting 
chance to survive in a period when he faces 
the danger of being swallowed up by the 
growing trend toward corporate giantism. 

Certainly this should not be construed as 
an indictment of commercial banks. These 
financial institutions simply are not set up 
for providing equity capital or long-term 
loans. Consequently, creation of the small- 
business capital bank system would not bring 
into existence a competing enterprise. On 
the contrary, it could well serve to stimu- 
late private banking activities. Obviously, 
by strengthening small-business firms, the 
economic climate in communities across the 
Nation would grow progressively healthier 
and thereby foster a greater distribution of 
money. 

In reference to the provision whereby the 
12 Federal Reserve banks would supply $10 
million to each of the proposed capital banks 
from surplus funds, I can see no objection. 
Such surpluses now total approximately $800 
million, and are lying idle. 

Perhaps special emphasis should be placed 
on the facts that the small-business capital 
bank system would require no appropriation 
from the United States Treasury; would re- 
quire no tax support; would require no bor- 
rowing by the United States; and each capi- 
tal bank would eventually become privately 
owned as per regulations contained in H. R. 
10345. To my way of thinking these are 
highly significant factors. 

In closing, there are some areas of the bill 
to which I should like to call attention: 

1. It may be that a more specific definition 
of “small-business concern” would be help- 
ful. Section 103 (b) (2) leaves rather broad 
powers in the hands of the Small Business 
Capital Bank Board. 

2. Under section 202 (f) perhaps it would 
be feasible to provide for rotation of chair- 
men by section. That is to say, successive 
chairmen may not be elected from the same 
section of the country. 

3. Under section 407 (c) it appears that six 
business firms could gain control of a given 
association’s majority stock. 

4. Further clarification of section 402 (3) 
might be helpful to avoid the possibility of 
fostering collusion. 

Thanking you for the courtesy of writing 
me in regard to this bill, and giving me the 
opportunity to express my views, I am, with 
kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST W. MCFARLAND. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted, as follows: 

To Mr. Jackson (at the request of Mr. 
Martin), for 10 days, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

To Mr. Manon (at the request of Mr. 
Patman), for today, on account of ofi- 
cial business. 

To Mr. SELDEN (at the request of Mr. 
Rams), for Monday, May 26, and Tues- 
day, May 27, on account of illness in the 
family. 

To Mr. O’Hara of Minnesota (at the 
request of Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota), 
until Thursday, May 28, on account of 
official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
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tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 
10 minutes, today, and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Bray (at the request of Mr. 
THomson of Wyoming), on Wednesday 
next, for 30 minutes, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. SULLIVAN and include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Bourpicx and include a letter. 

Mrs. Rockns of Massachusetts and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska to include 
certain newspaper articles in remarks 
he may make today in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. Tuomas and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BARTLETT, to revise and extend re- 
marks made in Committee of the Whole 
by him today and to include the text 
of a letter. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. Urr (at the request of Mr. THOM- 
son of Wyoming) and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Witson of California (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THomson of Wyoming) and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Neat (at the request of Mr. THOM- 
son of Wyoming) and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MAILLARD (at the request of Mr. 
THOMSON of Wyoming) and include ex- 
traneous matter. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 8490. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
with respect to rice-acreage allotments; and 

H. J. Res. 378. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim annually the week 
which includes July 4, as National Safe 
Boating Week. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following dates 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 

On May 22, 1958: 

H. R. 5836. An. act to establish a postal 
policy, to adjust postal rates, to adjust the 
compensation of postal employees, and for 
other purposes. 

On May 23, 1958: 

H. R. 1342. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Helen Harvey; 

H. R. 1466. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Thomas B. Meade; 
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H. R. 2763. An act for the relief of Hong- 
to Dew; 

H. R. 4215. An act amending sections 22 
and 24 of the Organic Act of Guam; 

H. R. 4445. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Mr. Shirley B. Stebbins; 

H. R. 6176. An act for the relief of Fouad 
George M. Baroody; 

H. R. 6528. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lyman C. Murphy; 

H. R 6731. An meh for the relief of Harry 
Slatkin; 

H. R. 6765. An act to provide for reports on 
the acreage planted to cotton, to repeal the 
prohibitions against cotton acreage reports 
based on farmers’ planting intentions, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 7203. An act for the relief of Dwight J. 
Brohard; 

H. R. 7645. An act to provide for the re- 
lease of restrictions and reservations con- 
tained in instrument conveying certain land 
by the United States to the State of Wis- 
consin; 

H. R. 8039. An act for the relief of Edward 
L. Munroe; 

H. R. 8071. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to convey an easement over 
certain property of the United States located 
in Princess Anne County, Va., known as the 
Fort Story Military Reservation, to the Nor- 
folk Southern Railway Co. in exchange for 
other lands and easements of said company; 

H. R. 8433. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Laurence D. Talbot (retired); 

H. R. 8448. An act for the relief of Willie C. 
Williams; 

H. R. 9012. An act for the relief of Alex- 
ander Grossman; 

H. R.9109. An act for the relief of John A. 
Tierney; 

H. R. 9362. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States to Post 924, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States; 

H. R. 9395. An act for the relief of Cornelia 
V. Lane: 

H. R. 9490. An act for the relief of Sidney 
A. Coven; 

H. R. 9514. An act for the relief of Valley- 
dale Packers, Inc.; 

H. R. 9788. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to convey to the city of 
Macon, Ga., a parcel of land in the said city 
of Macon containing five and thirty-nine 
one-hundredths acres, more or less; 

H. R. 9775. An act for the relief of William 
J. McGarry; 

H. R. 9991. An act for the relief of Felix 
Garcia; 

H. R. 9992. An act for the relief of James 
R. Martin and others; and 

H. J. Res. 586. Joint resolution to authorize 
the designation of the week beginning on 
October 13, 1958, as National Olympic Week. 


ADIOURNMENT 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 38 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 27, 1958, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXTV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1959. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on examination of the pricing of 
negotiated contracts totaling $118,700,000 
awarded to Cleveland diesel engine division, 
General Motors Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, by 
the Bureau of Ships, Department of the 
Navy, pursuant to the Budget and Account- 
ing Act, 1921 (31 U. S, C. 53), the Accounting 
and Auditing Act of 1950 (31 U. S. C. 67), 


and the authority of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to examine contractors’ records, as set 
forth in title 10, United States Code, section 
2313 (b); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1960. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on lists 
or schedules covering records proposed for 
disposal by certain Government agencies, 
pursuant to the act approved July 6, 1945 
(59 Stat. 434); to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

1961. A letter from the executive vice 
president, National Safety Council, trans- 
mitting a report of the audit of the financial 
transactions of the National Safety Council 
for the year 1957, pursuant to Public Law 
259, 83d Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1962. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 22, 1958, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion on a letter report on Queens Creek, 
York County, Va., requested by a resolution 
of the Committee on Public Works, House 
of Representatives, adopted June 17, 1948; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McCORMACE: Select Committee on 
Astronautics and Space Exploration. H. R. 
12575. A bill to provide for research into 
problems of flight within and outside the 
earth’s atmosphere, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1770). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SELDEN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H. R. 10069. A bill to amend the act 
of August 5, 1953, creating the Corregidor 
Bataan Memorial Commission; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1771). Referred to the 
Committee on the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 12602. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to permit the transfer of 1958 farm acreage 
allotments for cotton in the case of natural 
disasters, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1772). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4964. A bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to ex- 
change lands at Olympic National Park, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1773). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 12164. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
ture Act, as amended, to permit use of Fed- 
eral surplus foods in nonprofit summer 
camps for children; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1774). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 577. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 12575, a bill to provide 
for research into problems of flight within 
and outside the earth's atmosphere, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1775). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WHITTEN: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 11767. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1776). 
Ordered to be printed. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12676. A bill to extend for 2 years 
the authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
Purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BOYLE: 

H.R.12677. A bill to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, so as to 
strengthen and improve the national trans- 
portation system, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 12678. A bill to adjust the compen- 
sation of certain postal field service em- 
ployees, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska: 

H. R. 12679. A bill to amend section 1461 
of title 18 of the United States Code with 
respect to the mailing of obscene matter, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DORN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 12680, A bill to extend for 2 years 
the authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H. R. 12681. A bill to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, so as to 
strengthen and improve the national trans- 
portation system, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H. R. 12682, A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a Federal courthouse and other 
Federal buildings in Chicago, III.; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H. R. 12683. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
authority of the President to enter into trade 
agreements under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BYRNE of Illinois: 

H. R. 12684. A bill declaring October 12 to 
be a legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 12685. A bill to require the Surgeon 
General to undertake a special research pro- 
gram with respect to cystic fibrosis; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 5 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 12686. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. IKARD: 

H. R. 12687. A bill to amend section 270 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1964; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H. R. 12688. A bill to extend for 2 years 
the authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. R. 12689. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Indiana Dunes National 
Monument, in the State of Indiana, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. Con. Res. 335. Concurrent resolution ex- 

pressing the sense of the Congress that a 
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Pan American Parliamentary Association 
should be established; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. Con. Res. 336. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to proclaim the 
period from June 9 to 14, 1958, as National 
Little League Baseball Week; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. Con. Res. 337. Concurrent resolution en- 
deavoring to reduce the number of acci- 
dents and deaths from accidents on the 
highways; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. FORAND: Memorial of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly memorializing 
Congress to enact legislation to provide na- 
tional recognition to certain national, non- 
profit, nonpolitical war veterans’ organiza- 
tions; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Rhode Island, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States relative to the Rhode 
Island General Assembly requesting the en- 
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actment of legislation to provide national 
tion to certain national, nonprofit, 
nonpolitical war veterans’ organizations; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Tennessee, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
relative to going on record as being opposed 
to reduction in the strength of the Army 
National Guard for the fiscal year 1959; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. R. 12690. A bill for the relief of Bole- 
slaw Burzynski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. R. 12691. A bill for the relief of Mak- 
sym Hrycyk; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 12692. A bill for the relief of Luigi 

Argenziano; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. NEAL: 
H. R. 12693. A bill for the relief of Chan 
Tse Man; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


639. By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: Petition of 
the Circleville, Orange County, N. L., 
WCTU; requesting passage of H. R. 4835 
and S. 582, relating to prohibiting the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of adver- 
tisements of alcoholic beverages, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

640. By Mr. SCHENCK: Petition of Neil 
L. Sohngen and others of Hamilton, Ohio, 
urging support of Federal legislation pro- 
viding a tax credit for amounts paid as tui- 
tion or fees by an individual to public and 
private institutions of higher education; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

641. By the SPEAKER: Petition of R. P. 
McGarity and others, Benton Harbor, Mich., 
requesting passage of House bills 1008, 
3974, 4523, and 4677, pertaining to the Rail- 
road Retirement Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

642. Also, petition of the clerk of the 
board of supervisors, Buffalo, N. Y., request- 
ing that legislation be enacted so that all 
individual persons be allowed an exemption 
of $1,200 for the taxpayer and $1,200 for 
each dependent, instead of the $600 now 
allowed; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


An Antimilitary Defense Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of our colleagues recently 
introduced legislation which is known as 
the Antimilitary Aircraft Workshop 
Competition Act. A better title for this 
legislation could well be the antimili- 
tary defense bill. It suggests that air- 
craft overhaul and repair facilities such 
as those now operating in the major 
naval air stations and Air Force depots 
should be discontinued and the work of 
overhauling these complex military ma- 
chines let out on contract to business. 

Iam certainly not opposed to the Gov- 
ernment letting out contracts for civilian 
production of normal civilian goods and 
services, but it does not make sense to 
try to divest the fighting units of our 
country from the facilities and the man- 
power vital to the maintenance of an 
adequate fighting force. The overhaul 
and repair shops at North Island in my 
district, at Alameda, Norfolk, and other 
installations, are a vital part of our 
Navy’s striking force. They are ready at 
a moment’s notice to provide overhaul 
and repair facilities for peacetime and 
wartime operations. They keep our car- 
rier-based aircraft in fighting trim. I 
shudder to think what delays might re- 
sult if we needed aircraft in a hurry and 
had to take the time to go through the 
normal business channels to get this 
work done. 


I know the Navy considers the over- 
haul and repair facilities a vital part of 
their mobilization requirement. While 
it is true that these facilities could be 
mothballed, we cannot put away on a 
shelf the talents of the thousands of men 
and women who have gained experience 
and the intricate technical know-how 
and expect to have them ready in an 
emergency. To keep our fleet operating 
with a real striking potential, we must 
have not only the facilities but the man- 
power in being ready for any call. 

I am proud of the fine work the civilian 
specialists are performing in the Gov- 
ernment facilities around the country. 
I am particularly proud of their work at 
the naval bases in my district. Asa busi- 
nessman, I say it is just good business to 
keep these facilities operating as long as 
the fleet itself sails the seas. 


The Honorable William H. Francis, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, the sud- 
den and unexpected passing of our dis- 
tinguished friend, the Honorable Wil- 
liam H. Francis, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, is a shock to all of us. I 
have known him intimately for many 
years. He was brilliant and had a 
wealth of human understanding. In 


fact, he possessed everything that made 
life worthwhile. 


The Republican Party of Texas and 
the Nation have lost one of their young 
and ablest leaders. During his service 
as Assistant Secretary of Defense, he 
brought great credit and distinction to 
his party, to himself, and to his family. 
The Republicans and Democrats alike, 
in the executive branch and in the Con- 
gress, had the greatest respect and ad- 
miration for him. 

I know that the membership of the 
House joins me in extending to his fam- 
ily our deepest understanding and sym- 
pathy in their great loss and sorrow. 


United Press-International Merger Raises 
Serious Antitrust Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
merger, agreed to May 16 and kept secret 
until announced May 24, of the United 
Press Association and the International 
News Service is highly important to the 
American public. The new organiza- 
tion, United Press International, takes 
over 5,000 papers from the United Press 
and 3,000 from the International News 
Service, as well as the international op- 
erations of International News Pictures 
and the still-picture scrvice of both wire 
services. 

The public has an acute interest in any 
merger that affects the control of the 
news it receives. It is essential in a 
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democracy that there be continued strong 
and healthy competition in the gather- 
ing and distribution of news. This is the 
only means the public has to assure the 
flow of vital information essential in a 
democracy. This merger reduces the 
general news gathering agencies serving 
the American public from 3 to 2. 

Competition now has been greatly re- 
duced. It may be substantially less- 
ened as that term is employed in the 
Celler-Kefauver amendment to the anti- 
merger section of the Clayton Act. Un- 
doubtedly the public’s opportunity to get 
news has been substantially diminished. 

News is a commodity that grows stale 
quickly. Any tendency toward monopoly 
in a business where the product is quickly 
outmoded is particularly dangerous. 

I am glad that the Department of Jus- 
tice ultimately was alerted to this action 
and is conducting an investigation to 
determine its legality under the Celler- 
Kefauver Act. However, since the agree- 
ment became effective on May 16, assets 
may have already become commingled. 
Thus it would be difficult to unscramble 
these assets if divestiture ultimately is 
ordered by a court after trial under the 
antimerger statutes. 

This situation sharply points up the 
need for prompt enactment of my pre- 
merger notification bill—H. R. 7698. 
This bill was reported to the House on 
May 28, 1957, by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee and has since been held up in the 
Rules Committee. My bill would have 
required notice of this merger to the 
Attorney General, 60 days prior to its 
consummation, If it had been law, we 
would not have had this situation where 
there has been combination of these 
companies before the Department of Jus- 
tice even became aware the merger was 
contemplated. If the Department of 
Justice had notice in advance, a court 
may not now be faced with a fait ac- 
compli in this vital area of news gather- 
ing. As it is, the Department of Justice 
is confronted with a situation which will 
vastly increase the difficulty in enforcing 
the antimerger law. 


A Resolution To Reduce Accidents and 
Deaths on Our Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a con- 
current resolution I introduced in the 
House today. I shall push for its enact- 
ment before the long Memorial Day 
weekend holiday. 

The resolution follows: 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION ENDEAVORING To 
REDUCE THE NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND 
DEATHS FROM ACCIDENTS ON THE HIGHWAYS 
Whereas millions of motor vehicle traffic 

accidents occur in the United States every 

year; and 
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Whereas there are millions of persons in- 
jured and permanently crippled as a result 
of these accidents; and 

Whereas there are many thousands of per- 
sons killed as a result of these accidents; 
and 

Whereas many of these accidents occur 
over long weekends due to a holiday; and 

Whereas many drivers of motor vehicles 
over these holiday weekends are inexperi- 
enced; and 

Whereas many of the motor vehicles in 
operation on the highways over these week- 
ends are mechanically defective; and 

Whereas speed is very largely the cause 
of these accidents; and 

Whereas it is the desire of the Congress 
of the United States to prevent as many 
motor vehicle accidents as possible over 
holiday weekends and prevent death and 
injury on the highways; and 

Whereas it is the desire of Congress to 
take whatever steps that are possible to 
limit these accidents: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That (a) it is the 
sense of the Congress that the speed of all 
motor vehicles on the highways over holi- 
day weekends, with the exception of emer- 
gency vehicles, should be limited to 50 miles 
an hour, and that no vehicle should be per- 
mitted to operate on the highways over such 
weekend if it has not been inspected and 
certified to be in safe operating condition. 

(b) The President of the United States is 
requested to notify the governors of the 
several States of this resolution, and to re- 
quest their cooperation in its implementa- 
tion. 


Crackdown on Smut Peddlers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House last week approved a bill, H. R. 
6239, intended to help curb the vast 
traffic in distribution of obscene and 
crime-inciting matter. In connection 
with House consideration of the bill, I 
included as part of my remarks the testi- 
mony on this bill which I submitted last 
January to the Judiciary Subcommittee 
which held hearings on this legislation. 

In my statement before the subcom- 
mittee, I cited the difficulty from a legal 
standpoint of legislating effectively in 
an area which touches so closely on the 
first amendment to the Constitution, 
stating: 

The Constitution is our great bulwark. 
The first amendment is a great guaranty of 
our freedoms. We respect it. We are con- 
scious of the practices which the first amend- 
ment was intended to prevent. 

This amendment to the Constitution was 
written to serve the noblest aspirations of 
our people. It was written to protect the 
free exchange of thought—of literature—of 
the ideas which make democracy work and 
prosper and flourish. 

It was not written into the Constitution 
in order to protect panderers to the de- 
praved, or to protect the pusher of obscene 
printed or visual matter, as despicable a 
person as the pusher of narcotics. Those 
who deal in obscene material are among our 
worst offenders against the moral bases of 
our society. 
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GLOBE-DEMOCRAT CALLS FOR CURBS ON 
OBSCENITY 


Mr. Speaker, the views I expressed in 
my statement last January are similar 
in many respects to an editorial appear- 
ing recently in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat on this problem of curbing the 
flow of obscene material, which it identi- 
fied as a big business, and a national dis- 
grace, declaring “it has no right to hide 
behind the Constitution.” 

Quoting the Supreme Court, the 
Globe-Democrat added: 


Obscenity is not within the area of con- 
stitutionally protected speech or press. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I submit for inclusion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the full text of the 
editorial referred to from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, Crackdown on Smut 
Peddlers, as follows: 

CRACKDOWN ON SMUT PEDDLERS 


America’s pornography peddlers make the 
Parisian hawker of offcenter post cards look 
like a piker. Smut peddling is no clandes- 
tine, penny-ante trade in the United States. 
It is big business. 

The traffic in pornography is a $500 million 
a year racket, the Senate Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee estimates. 

This flood of smut fs making a mark on 
our generation. As FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover says, there is a “growing conviction 
among law officers that the flood of pornog- 
graphy that has been circulating among our 
young people for the past 10 years is a major 
factor in today's rapidly rising rate of sex 
crime.” 

Many Americans haven’t the faintest idea 
of how big and how bad the smut peddling 
is in this country. They often assume that 
it is a simple matter for the Post Office De- 
partment to dry up this flood of obscenity 
by barring it from the mails. 

But many smut peddlers, publishers, or 
distributors, get around this by shunning the 
mails. They can ship their stuff, for exam- 
ple, by truck. 

In addition, the Post Office Department’s 
power to keep the lewd and lascivious out of 
the mail is less effective than many realize. 

Postal authorities have two ways to pro- 
ceed against the offender. They can try to 
deny him use of the mails. But this can 
wind up in the courts, or involve lengthy 
hearings and appeals. Or they can try to 
prosecute the offender. 

But 5 years ago, Federal courts up to the 
10th circuit court of appeals, held that the 
violator must be prosecuted in the district 
where the smut is mailed, not where it is 
delivered. 

Smart smut peddlers now base their op- 
erations largely in Los Angeles and New 
York City. Experience has shown them 
that courts and juries there are lenient with 
them. In short, they are free to 
around and settle in a district where the 
judges or jurors are broadminded about 
their sleazy kind of business. 

This year, Congress is going to try to plug 
some of these loopholes. It is expected to 
pass a bill that would permit the Justice 
Department to file suit wherever the ob- 
scene matter is delivered—instead of just at 
the point where it is mailed. 

Whether this law will stand up in the 
courts is debatable. 

The Post Office is also making extra 
efforts to keep obscene publications out of 
the mail. Postmaster General Summerfield 
has set up a new judicial office charged with 
speeding up proceedings against persons 
using the mails to defraud or debauch. 

Smut peddling is a national disgrace, as 
a House committee declared not so long 
ago. It has no right to hide behind the 
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Constitution: “Obscenity is not within the 
area of constitutionally protected speech or 
press,” the Supreme Court said last year. 

It must be stopped by whatever consti- 
tutional means are available. 


Has HEW Overstepped Its Authority? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, it seems to me, has stepped out 
with unauthorized assurance in its article 
condemning the Hoxsey cancer treat- 
ment because of two court decisions. 
Here is their latest barrage: 

PUBLIC BEWARE: WARNING AGAINST THE 

HOXSEY CANCER TREATMENT 

Sufferers from cancer, their families, phy- 
sicians, and all concerned with the care of 
cancer patients are hereby advised, and 
warned that the Hoxsey treatment for in- 
ternal cancer has been found worthless by 
two Federal courts. 

The Hoxsey treatment costs $400, plus $60 
in additional fees—expenditures which will 
yield nothing of value in the care of cancer. 
It consists essentially of simple drugs which 
are worthless for treating cancer. 

The Food and Drug Administration con- 
ducted a thorough investigation of the Hox- 
sey treatment and the cases were claimed to 
be cured. Not a single verified cure of in- 
ternal cancer by this treatment has been 
found. 

Those afflicted with cancer are warned not 
to be misled by the false promise that the 
Hoxsey cancer treatment will cure or alle- 
viate their condition. Cancer can be cured 
only through surgery or radiation. Death 
from cancer is inevitable when cancer pa- 
tients fail to obtain proper medical treat- 
ment because of the lure of a painless cure 
“without the use of surgery, X-ray or ra- 
dium” acclaimed by Hoxsey. 

Anyone planning to try this treatment 
should get the facts about it. 

For further information write to United 
States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


There is no definite cure for cancer 
and especially internal cancer, that has 
yet been devised. No cure is in existence 
today, and anybody who says that any 
particular system is hocus-pocus is 
speaking from authority that does not 
exist. 

I spoke to one of the leading cancer 
experts in the United States this last 
winter, and I asked him about the Hox- 
sey cure and he told me he was very 
guarded in what he said about any cure. 
As long as he did not have one of his 
own that could be relied upon, it would 
ill become any physician to say that 
there are only two ways to cure it, one 
by surgery and the other by radiation. 
Unless the development of cancer can be 
treated at an early stage, operations 
have been proven to be useless; and 
radiation treatment, according to testi- 
mony of many doctors themselves, in 
advanced stages merely spreads the can- 
cer and does not cure it. Unless people 
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know what they are talking about they 
should not condemn any treatment. I 
do not know whether the Hoxsey treat- 
ment is good or bad, but I do say that 
for doctors to condemn it when they 
can offer nothing better is stepping out 
on a limb in the eyes of the public. 

As Tyndall says: 

The greatest discoveries of science have 
been made when man has left the region of 
the seen and known and followed the imag- 
ination by new paths to regions before 
unknown. 


I sent my daughter-in-law to Hoxsey’s 
institution this last February suffering 
from cancer of the liver and they at once 
said that they believed the cancer had 
made too much headway for them to 
cure, but they would try. They did at 
least offer hope when every other source 
pronounced the cancer incurable. She 
passed away within 60 days, and while 
Hoxsey did not cure her or did not say 
that he could, he certainly did not injure 
her, while the radiation treatment, ac- 
cording to best authorities, spread the 
cancer and did not cure it. 

Hundreds of affidavits have been filed 
in court, which the court took no notice 
of, by people stating that they were 
cured by the Hoxsey treatment, and who 
knows at this hour whether in many 
instances they cannot cure cancer? In 
one case the court did not rule on the 
admissibility of these affidavits without 
first calling up the department of health 
and then the next day rejected the 
affidavits. 

Who knows but what a final act of suc- 
cess in finding a cure for internal cancer 
will not be made by someone not within 
the medical fraternity? The bulletin put 
out by the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare is premature. 


TV Can Tell the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. KARL E. MUND T 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, for the 
information of Congress, I ask leave to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article entiled “TV Can Tell 
the World,” in the writing of which I col- 
laborated, and which appears in the May 
issue of Think. It suggests some means 
which I believe we Americans can use- 
fully employ in getting the true story of 
freedom across to many millions of peo- 
ple in less fortunate areas of the world. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TV Can TELL THE WORLD 
(By Senator Kart E. Munopt, of South Da- 
kota, as told to Katherine Kirkbride) 

When a group of us in the Senate studied 
the problems of international communica- 
tions, we saw the television picture as the 
medium that could show the American way 
of life to the peoples of the world, and unite 


both individuals and nations in common un- 
derstanding. But to build a TV network 
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around the world presented technical 
obstacles. 

The microwave that carries the picture is 
a straight wave. Television in the United 
States is set up on 30-to-100-mile relays 
across the country. To cross the Atlantic 
Ocean with this wave we need to go 290 
miles—the longest single distance between 
land masses of the North Atlantic. To send 
the 6 million-cycle wide-band television 
picture across the horizon was an engineer- 
ing feat challenging the ingenuity of the 
most enterprising engineers. 

Yet on September 13, 1957, twin square 
antennas built by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., just outside Florida City, Fla., 
beamed a high-frequency wave into the sky. 
One hundred and eighty-five miles to the 
southeast, similar antennas waited: When 
enough of the signal made the 5-mile trip 
to the tropospheric ceiling of the sky and re- 
flected back over the horizon to reach the 
waiting antennas, American communication 
engineers had achieved one of their most 
historic triumphs. 

Across Habana’s television screens that 
night flashed pictures of boxers fighting in 
upstate New York. Men in the Habana 
bistros watched German middleweight Frank 
Szuzina knock out Randy Sandy in the 10th 
round in the War Memorial Auditorium, 
Syracuse, N. Y. But the men in Habana saw 
more than a prize fight on a TV screen that 
night. They witnessed the first wide-band 
picture ever broadcast “live” from one na- 
tion to another over an extended body of 
water. 

A little more testing, more power, and 
the new means of electronic transmission 
called scatter propagation, would send the 
television picture the 290 miles needed to 
cross between Iceland and the Faeroe Islands 
of the North Atlantic, 

Similar square antennas would stride 
North Atlantic icecaps to beam the picture 
to England. From England the picture 
would travel through Europe by a system 
of retelevising called Eurovision. Eurovision 
converts technical lineages to carry the TV 
Picture from country to country through 
Europe to Turkey. Stations in Saudi Arabia, 
Iran, Kuwait on the Persian Gulf, India, 
Thailand, the Philippines, Australia, Oki- 
nawa, Japan, and other countries, would 
complete the world circuit. 

Almost every month now, new stations 
join the world network. A new station is 
being built in Spain. International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. has built telephone 
and telegraph scatter relays between Puerto 
Rico and Santo Domingo, and while these 
narrow-band relays do not yet carry the 
wide-picture band, they establish the loca- 
tions for later picture relays to reach into 
this area. Turn the globe around, and you 
see new IT&T towers sending scatter tele- 
phone and telegraph communications 230 
miles between the Mediterranean islands of 
Sardinia and Minorca. 

Only recently, the Japanese Government 
issued construction permits for 43 new sta- 
tions in Japan, 36 of these to be private 
enterprise. And, as the stations spring up 
around the world, as new narrow-band tele- 
phone and telegraph scatter relays pioneer 
other routes, as new stations penetrate the 
Middle East and into Asia, it leaves only 
crossing the North Atlantic to link the world 
network. With the historic Habana broad- 
cast the decisive technical hazard has been 
overcome. 

The next step, crossing the North Atlantic 
route to England, we should achieve within 
the next year. RCA’s distinguished Dr. H. 
H. Beverage, vice president in charge of 
research and development, believes the prob- 
lem now is one of servicing the relays after 
they are built. Sturdy helicopters will be 
needed to fiy technicians to outposts 
whipped by 100-mile winds. Dr. Beverage es- 
timates that the series of relays to cross the 
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North Atlantic will reach a cost of some $50 
million, though international lawyer and 
telecommunications pioneer Henry Holthu- 
sen believes this figure is high. 

The historic relays between Florida City 
and Habana, costing $3 million, were built 
by American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
by International Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in Cuba. The services of the antennas were 
leased by NBC, which sold the fights to the 
Gillette Co. Gillette found such a responsive 
audience in Habana that they responded by 
signing a long-term contract to broadcast 
the Friday nights fights to Cuba. And more 
recently, boxing matches have been broad- 
cast back from the Sports Palace in Habana 
to the United States. 

The development of international tele- 
vision to this point has been almost as long 
and as hazardous as the trip the microwave 
signals took through the Florida sky. As 
far back as November 2, 1949, RCA'’s board 
chairman, Gen. David Sarnoff, forecast, “We 
shall look across the hemispheres from na- 
tion to nation,” and he believed the added 
sense of neighborliness to be attained would 
help us better understand each other. 

About the same time, in the United States 
Senate, the members of the Smith-Mundt 
committee, advised by Henry Holthusen, 
were puzzling over the problems of the 
Voice of America. Had the Voice really 
done the things we had hoped it would do? 
Had it sold the idea of freedom, the institu- 
tions of democracy, to other nations of the 
world? Or did we need to add to the Voice 
the Vision of America? Henry Holthusen 
and I spent many hours in closed confer- 
ence, Holthusen championing as David Sar- 
noff had, the television picture as the most 
potent force to unite the world’s peoples. 

On June 5, 1950, I introduced the idea of 
international television on the floor of the 
United States Senate, in a 90-minute Senate 
speech entitled “The Vision of America.” I 
said we must energetically contend for the 
individual freedoms and liberties of all 
peoples. Two-thirds of the world's peoples 
are illiterate, while the lands they occupy 
are rich in nature’s abundance. Soviet-paid 
agents move into these dark areas of the 
world, spreading discontent, chaos, offering 
bribes. Hungry, suffering peoples are easily 
lulled by false promises that can enslave 
them. We could help these peoples to help 
themselves. We did not seek to impose upon 
these people any particular pattern or sys- 
tem of government, I told the Senate. We 
hoped they might improve their lot and 
emerge as free men, masters of their own 
fates. 

We saw the screen as a teacher, A single 
blackboard, a single teacher, could remedy 
the illiteracy of thousands. One TV trans- 
mitter with its screen and its relays could 
teach thousands of people to boil water, to 
keep themselves clean, teach them inocula- 
tion against disease. It could also teach 
them the use of new tools, new methods for 
tilling the soil, how to rotate their crops. 
Our State Department reports showed areas 
in India, for instance, where men farmed 
as their forefathers did centuries before 
them, having no way to learn new methods. 
In one area the use of a longer hoe increased 
food production many times. And the TV 
screen could help these peoples in under- 
developed lands without the debts of for- 
eign contribution. 

Henry Holthusen believed the picture 
could help where monetary gifts would fail. 
“Show people how to improve their lot,” he 
said, “and they will attract the foreign 
credit that builds sound economy.” We 
both believed the picture could show foreign 
peoples how their American brothers lived, 
and would show the Americans the problems 
and the cultures of the peoples of Europe 
and of Asia. Whole nations, lulled into 
tyranny by constant conditioning, could be 
roused to new effort toward freedom. When 
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they saw the vitality, the rewards of Ameri- 
can life on the screen, they could be spurred 
to new efforts to improve their way of life. 

Henry Holthusen traveled to many coun- 
tries, telling the television story, to Japan, 
Turkey, Egypt, the Philippines, Thailand, 
through Central and South America. In 
Japan, government and communications 
leaders hailed him as bringing a fresh age 
of progress to Japan. Japanese Government 
leaders, who were about to adopt Russia's 
625-line standards of television, yielded to 
Holthusen’s suggestions and changed to 
America’s 525-line standards so that in fu- 
ture years Japan could become the key to the 
Far Eastern network. 

A few months after Japan’s first 525-line 
anchor station, JOAX, officially opened in 
Tokyo, 2,000 people stood in Tokyo Square 
to watch a single American kinescope broad- 
cast of an American boxing match. And 
government leaders saw the screen as an 
ald in solving Japan's most vital problem— 
her food supply. On the other side of the 
world, Eurovision linked the nations of 
Europe in special events broadcasts of such 
happenings as the Salzburg festival, the 
international soccer matches, the Olympic 
games. In France, groups of 50 to 100 
gathered to buy a community TV set for 
their local teleclub. 

Even Russia had tried to join the trend 
by beaming her cultural TV broadcasts into 
Finland and Norway, and from Eastern into 
Western Germany. But Russia can never 
show her way of life to the world as America 
will, because Russian everyday living is held 
behind a vengeful Iron Curtain. In time, 
with the aid of the new over-the-horizon 
“scatter propagation,” we may penetrate this 
curtain and show our way of life to the 
Russian people. 

We will bring education to the areas of 
the world where illiteracy causes famine. 
We can place large screens in outlying areas 
and show thousands of people at one time 
the techniques of the modern know-how we 
take for granted in America. We will be 
able to show our workingman, our schools, 
our great cities, the rewards of living in a 
country that is free. We have found the 
weapon that can be decisive in winning the 
cold war. 

We have had this medium for years, The 
television picture has flourished in America, 
but we had given little thought to its powers 
except as an entertainment medium. Its 
history, since its inception in 1884 as Nip- 
kow's disc, through Baird's experiments in 
England, Braun’s cathode ray tube, the icon- 
oscope of RCA’s V. K. Zworykin, and then 
the image orthicon developed under Zwory- 
kin’s direction, has been an exciting one 
technically. To the engineering accom- 
plishments has been added the unconquer- 
able determination of David Sarnoff in guid- 
ing the TV picture to its final conclusion. 
But in recent years, the wonder of television 
has waned and become an accommodation 
we were almost complacent about. 

The thought of its use in an international 
network was an idea staggering human im- 
agination at first. But we have had the 
caliber of men who were not easily blocked 
by obstacles. We had our Smith-Mundt 
committee, which had studied the chaos of 
post-World War II Europe. And we had the 
counsel of Henry F. Holthusen, We had the 
sturdy determination of America’s great 
communications companies. True, we have 
also had the skeptics. But not so many 
years before us, David Sarnoff had disre- 
garded the pessimists who had said it could 
never be done, when he had guided televi- 
sion, itself, into existence. And now, our 
American engineers have created an advance 
in communications equal to the beginnings 
of short wave, in their efforts to televise the 
American way of life to all peoples. 

Already an Air Force installation reaches 
across the icecap outposts of the North At- 
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lantic, carrying telephone and telegraph 
messages. These are the trailblazers, pio- 
neering the outpost locations. The historic 
broadcasts to Havana make it possible for 
the wide-picture band to follow this route, 
after additional power and testing can as- 
sure us the reliability of transmission 
through the several relays needed to cross 
the Atlantic. 

Then the final chain in the international 
network link will close. And the world will 
be joined in the greatest single medium ever 
conceived to create understanding among 
the world’s peoples, 


Decline in Our Tuna Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, on previous 
occasions over the last several years, I 
have informed the House concerning the 
rapid decline of our formerly great tuna 
fisheries in the Pacific under the increas- 
ing weight of imports, chiefly from Japan. 

Although the market for canned tuna 
in the United States has expanded stead- 
ily and rapidly in the postwar years, the 
domestic tuna fisheries which reached a 
peak of production in 1950, when they 
became the most valuable fishery of the 
United States, have declined steadily for 
the last 7 years and show every indica- 
tion of continuing so to decline, unless 
the Congress takes remedial action. 

The reason for this is quite simple. 
There is a tariff on canned tuna and there 
is no tariff on frozen tuna. This situation 
cannot be corrected by administrative ac- 
tion under our existing trade-agreement 
legislation. Such safeguards as are ayail- 
able to domestic industries under this 
legislation and under the policies adopted 
pursuant thereto are not available to our 
tuna industry. 

The largest of the tuna commodities in 
international trade—frozen yellowfin, 
skipjack, and bigeye tuna—do not fall 
within the purview of the escape-clause 
provisions of the act. They bear no tar- 
iff and they are not the subject of a trade 
agreement. Accordingly, neither the es- 
cape-clause provisions in the present act 
nor those provided in the Extension Act 
now being contemplated in the Congress 
will have any effect with respect to them. 

Frozen albacore tuna, on the other 
hand, is bound on the free list in the 
Japanese trade agreement. Conse- 
quently, even though it bears no duty, 
this commodity is subject to escape- 
clause proceedings. When our San Diego 
albacore fishermen’s cooperative peti- 
tioned the Tariff Commission last August 
to have an escape-clause proceeding 
with respect to frozen albacore, the Tar- 
iff Commission turned them down on the 
basis that the Commission could do the 
industry no good under the law. If the 
Commission did find that frozen albacore 
imports had increased because of actions 
taken under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act and did impose the full rem- 
edy available, that is a quota, this would 
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not do the industry any good at all, be- 
cause the albacore would simply come in 
as loins or disks for canning, as a sepa- 
rate commodity, or as tuna canned in 
brine—another separate commodity 
class. 

The Chairman of the United States 
Tariff Commission testified to the accu- 
racy of these statements before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
on February 20 of this year—page 217, 
hearings before the Committee on Ways 
and Means between February 17 and 
March 7, 1958, on renewal of Trade 
Agreements Act—and stated further 
that it would require specific legislation 
on tuna by the Congress to remedy this 
situation. 

Because of these two factors, primar- 
ily, we have been unable to get any relief 
for this important industry under law 
and its decline has continued. 

The extent of this decline has been 
documented by the United States Tariff 
Commission in its May 1, 1958, Report 
on Tuna Fish Investigations conducted 
pursuant to a resolution by the Commit- 
tee on Finance of the United States Sen- 
ate, dated August 20, 1957. 

An even more detailed and graphic de- 
scription of the decline of this industry, 
and the causes of this decline, has been 
issued by the Department of the Interior 
on May 22, 1958, in its Report of the 
Secretary of the Interior to the President 
and the Congress on Fresh or Frozen 
Yellowfin, Skipjack, and Bigeye Tuna. 
The summary and findings of this report 
are so succinct and direct that I wish to 
bring them to the attention of the 
House, as follows: 

Since the early 1930’s and especially after 
World War II, the United States supply of 
tuna available from the domestic catch and 
from imports has increased almost continu- 
ously to nearly 565 million pounds (whole- 
fish weight) in 1957. (Data for Puerto Rico 
and American Samoa have not been included 
since they were not available for official pub- 
lication.) Almost the entire supply of tuna 
is consumed in the United States as canned 
products. The United States supply, how- 
ever, originates from four different sources: 
(1) Domestic landings, principally yellowfin 
and skipjack tuna caught by the southern 
California bait boat and purse-seine fleets 
and albacore by the trolling fleet; (2) im- 
ports of fresh and frozen tuna, principally 
yellowfin and albacore tuna and lesser 
amounts of skipjack and bigeye tuna; (3) 
imports of canned tuna, principally packed 
in brine; and (4) imports of frozen, cooked 
loins and disks, principally albacore. 

The tuna industry is composed of many 
segments—large canners, small canners, im- 
porters, fishermen, and operators of large bait 
boats and purse seiners and of such smaller 
eraft as albacore trollers. Each group is con- 
fronted with different problems, mainly asso- 
ciated with the species involved or with the 
stage at which it handles the tuna . 

This report has been requested by the Cal- 
ffornia vessel operators and fishermen who 
are the primary producers in supplying can- 
neries with domestically caught yellowfin 
and skipjack tuna. (Some bigeye and blue- 
fin tuna are also caught; the bigeye is in- 
cluded with yellowfin tuna in United States 
catch statistics.) Yellowfin and skipjack 
tuna usually comprise between 75 and 85 
percent of the domestic landings of all tuna 
species. Downward trends have occurred in 
the production, employment, prices, and 
sales in the yellowfin and skipjack fishery, 
which is conducted almost entirely by bait 
boats and purse seiners. This report deals 
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primarily with the trends in this fishery; 
other segments of the tuna industry are 
referred to where comparison is necessary. 

Among the factors cited to account for 
the downward trend in production and the 
loss of markets in the yellowfin and skip- 
jack fishery are (1) declining ex-vessel 
prices; (2) increasing competition from im- 
ports of frozen tuna, canned tuna in brine, 
and frozen cooked tuna loins and discs; (3) 
differing tariff rates on the various tuna im- 
port categories; (4) growing use by can- 
neries of imported frozen yellowfin and skip- 
jack; (5) higher costs of United States vessel 
operations; (6) higher costs of construction 
of United States tuna vessels; and (7) in- 
creasing insurance cost for United States 
tuna vessels. 

The investigation conducted by the De- 
partment of the Interior presents the facts 
dealing with the yellowfin and skipjack 
fishery; the most salient of these facts are: 

1. United States landings of yellowfin and 
skipjack tuna were at a peak of 324,711,000 
pounds in 1950. Thereafter, despite the in- 
crease in the consumption of tuna, the trend 
has been downward; in 1957, landings were 
237,113,000 pounds, which represented a 27 
percent decline from the 1950 production. 

2. Scientific research reveals that the yel- 
lowfin resource in the eastern Pacific was 
not overfished at the highest level of fishing 
effort during 1950 and that greater yields 
of skipjack can be realized without en- 
dangering the productivity of the resource. 

3. The number and total carrying capacity 
of United States bait boats over 50 gross 
tons haye shown a decline since 1951. The 
number of boats decreased 30 percent from 
210 in 1951 to 146 in November 1957, and 
the carrying capacity 24 percent from 44,300 
short tons to 33,875 tons. 

4. The average ex-vessel price for yellow- 
fin tuna declined 25 percent from an annual 
average of $345 per short ton in 1954 to $258 
in 1957; for skipjack the price declined 28 
percent from $304 per ton to $220. 

5. Because of the reduced landings, the 
decrease in the number of vessels, and the 
lowered ex-vessel prices, earnings of the 
fishermen and opportunities for their em- 
ployment in the California yellowfin and 
skipjack fishery have decreased, The num- 
ber of berths on bait boats decreased by 27 
percent from 2,730 in 1951 to 1,989 in 1956; 
on purse seiners engaged in the tuna fishery 
the decline has been 50 percent, 1,661 in 
1949 compared to 827 in 1956. 

6. Although the total supply of all species 
of tuna in the United States has increased, 
United States fishermen are providing a 
smaller actual and proportionate share of 
the supply. On a whole-weight basis, im- 
ports of all types of tuna products (fresh, 
frozen, canned, and cooked) contributed 6 
percent to the supply of tuna in the United 
States in 1948; imports supplied 39 percent 
in 1956 and 46 percent in 1957, 

7. Imports of tuna became a significant 
factor in 1950 when 117,100,000 pounds 
(whole-fish weight) of canned and frozen 
tuna were shipped to the United States by 
foreign producers. By 1957, an estimated 
259,600,000 pounds were imported. During 
the early years of this period, canned tuna 
predominated in the imports. Imports of 
frozen raw albacore, however, soon increased 
rapidly to 63,200,000 pounds in 1953; there- 
after, except for 1956, they were at or above 
this level. In 1954, imports of other raw 
tuna (almost entirely frozen yellowfin and 
skipjack) began to surpass those of frozen 
albacore. During 1955-57, imports of other 
raw tuna were between 80 million and 87 
million pounds annually. Besides the 
canned and raw tuna, frozen cooked loins 
and discs have become important in the 
tuna import situation. These products first 
entered the United States in 1951; by 1957 
imports of loins and discs were about 21,700,- 
000 pounds on a whole-fish basis. 
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8. About 85 percent of imports of frozen 
raw tuna have been received from Japan, 
where recent expansion in the tuna fisheries 
has been mainly directed toward producing 
larger quantities of such exportable species 
as yellowfin tuna. Most of the remaining 15 
percent has been from Peru; imports from 
Peru, however, have been largely transship- 
ments of catches made by United States-flag 
vessels. 

9. Increases in the United States consump- 
tion of tuna have not kept pace with the in- 
creases in the total supply of raw tuna, Sur- 
plus situations have resulted in lower prices 
for raw tuna with consequent lowering of 
returns to domestic fishermen, 

Adverse trends, such as declining landings 
and lower prices for domestic tuna, have been 
intensified by the general inflation in the 
domestic economy; this inflation has in- 
creased the costs of operation for United 
States tuna producers. In an effort to re- 
duce costs and operate competitively, do- 
mestic tuna fishermen have, aside from ac- 
cepting lower prices, attempted to introduce 
shipping and marketing economies through 
transshipment of catches and through auc- 
tion sales. Although helpful, these have not 
been sufficient to overcome the downward 
trend in production and exvessel prices. 

In the foreign tuna fisheries with which 
our fishermen must compete, lower vessel 
construction costs, long-term loans at low 
rates of interest, and subsidies by the local 
government have facilitated the construc- 
tion, rebuilding, and insuring of vessels. 
The Japanese high-seas tuna fleet has nearly 
doubled its carrying capacity since 1951. 
On the other hand, vessel construction in the 
California yellowfin and skipjack fishery has 
stagnated, and only 9 new large vessels (in a 
bait-boat fleet of 146 vessels) have been built 
since 1951. Most of the present bait-boat 
fleet is becoming obsolescent; the vessels now 
average about 13 years in age. Vessel own- 
ers have little or no incentive either to re- 
place old or lost vessels with new ones, or 
to make additions to the fleet. Moreover, 
investment money to build new vessels is 
lacking because of the recent poor financial 
experience of vessel operators. 

The present import duty on canned tuna 
in oil is 85 percent ad valorem. On canned 
tuna in brine the duty is 1214 percent on 
quantities up to 20 percent of the previous 
year's pack; on quantities above this amount 
the rate is 25 percent. On frozen, cooked 
tuna loins and discs the duty is 1 cent per 
pound, if in bulk or immediate containers 
weighing with their contents over 15 pounds, 
and 12% percent ad valorem, if in contain- 
ers under 15 pounds each. Fresh or frozen 
raw tuna is free of duty. The two products, 
canned tuna in brine and canned tuna 
in oil are essentially identical except that 
oil is added to one and salt brine to the 
other. Canned tuna in brine can be 
packed for about 75 cents per case less, 
Frozen cooked tuna, which can readily be 
packed as canned tuna by the addition of 
oil and the sealing and processing of the 
can, can be imported at a rate equivalent to 
about 3.3 percent ad valorem, compared with 
the 35 percent rate for canned tuna in oll. 

The tariff rates on the different tuna prod- 
ucts have had an effect on the pattern of 
imports since 1950. Imports of canned tuna 
in oll were heaviest during 1950 when the 
Japanese made special effort to ship canned 
tuna in oil to the United States prior to an 
announced increase in duty. In January 
1951, the duty was scheduled to revert to 45 
percent from 2214 percent as a result of the 
abrogation of the trade agreement with 
Mexico which had reduced the rate in 1943. 

Upon the imposition of the 45 percent duty, 
imports of canned tuna in oil declined. The 
Japanese shifted their exports to a new prod- 
uct—canned tuna in brine—after it was 
found that the brine pack was dutiable at 
12% percent as the result of a United States 
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tariff concession given to Iceland in 1943. 
In 1952, it was also found that cooked tuna 
products would be dutiable at 1 cent per 
pound, Since 1953, imports of cooked tuna 
products have increased sharply. 

The types and quantities of tuna exported 
by the Japanese have been influenced by the 
differences in tariff rates Since April 1952, 
the Japanese Government has maintained 
controls on the quantity and price of most 
tuna destined for the United States. In re- 
cent years the Japanese have practically pro- 
hibited shipments of canned tuna in oil. 
Their increasing supply of tuna has been 
exported mainly frozen or as canned tuna in 
brine or as cooked loins and discs at consid- 
erable tariff advantages. 


Mr. Speaker, four Congressmen from 
the west coast—Mr. Witson, Mr. KING, 
Mr. ToLLEFson, and I—have introduced 
identical bills to correct these inequities 
in law that are destroying this valuable 
industry. These bills are now pending 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means and we are hopeful of getting 
them reported out of committee favor- 
ably and soon. We hope that this legis- 
lation will receive the approval of the 
House so that it can be enacted into law 
before this session of the Congress is 
concluded. 


Construction of Superliner Passenger 
Vessels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, May 22, 1958, I introduced 
H. R. 12644, to amend title 5 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, to provide an 
additional defense allowance to aid in 
the construction of superliner passenger 
vessels. 

As I stated during the recent debate 
on H. R. 11451, although I supported the 
passage of that bill, it had been my hope 
that we would be able to offer an amend- 
ment to the Merchant Marine Act to 
provide for the construction of these 
highly desirable and special purpose 
vessels. Since I anticipate that there 
will be a future requirement for building 
other vessels of this type, I have intro- 
duced this new bill which is a general 
modification of the law so as to provide 
additional government participation in 
the construction of these very large ves- 
sels, so urgently required for national 
defense. This approach will not be an 
“opening of Pandora’s box” since there 
is no likelihood that there will be com- 
mercial requirements for vessels of this 
character in excess of a total of 8, 
namely, 2 to be operated on the North 
Atlantic run, providing a weekly service, 
3 on the New York-Mediterranean run, 
also providing a weekly service, and 3 on 
the west coast-Orient run, providing a 
biweekly service. At the present time 
and in the foreseeable future, vessels de- 
signed for in excess of 1,000 passengers 
could not be operated commercially 
under the United States flag on any 
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other presently established trade routes. 
Nevertheless, in order to avoid the neces- 
sity of the Congress considering what is 
in effect private legislation on the occa- 
sion of a commercial operator indicating 
his willingness to operate such a vessel, 
it seemed desirable to me to amend the 
law as the framers of the original 1936 
act anticipated might be necessary. 

I have knowledge that American Ex- 
port Lines at this time is interested in 
building such a vessel to run opposite 
the presently operating Constitution 
and Independence, so as to provide a 
regularly weekly service on that route. 
The provisions of the bill I have intro- 
duced would make the construction of 
this vessel possible under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

This would also serve to construct, 
when the time comes, replacements for 
the President Cleveland and President 
Wilson and for the Independence, Con- 
stitution, and the United States, at such 
time as their economically useful life 
is ended. 

It is my firm belief that under the pro- 
visions of this bill negotiations between 
the prospective operator of a new vessel 
and the Maritime Administration can 
produce better results both from the 
Government’s point of view and the op- 
erator's point of view, than if it is neces- 
sary, as we did a few weeks ago, to have 
the Congress specifically approve a par- 
ticular financial arrangement, 

This bill embodies the philosophy un- 
der which the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries reported the bill 
to construct a replacement for the 
America and a replacement for the 
President Hoover. However, it provides 
greater flexibility for negotiation and 
perhaps a greater opportunity for the 

efense Department to negotiate on na- 
tional defense features such as speed, 
compartmentation, and so forth. 

Although I realize it is late in this 
Congress to attempt to enact a funda- 
mental amendment to one of our basic 
laws, I have introduced the bill so that 
all those who may be interested will have 
an opportunity to study it, and it would 
be my hope that, if reelected to the 86th 
Congress, I could initiate action on this 
bill in the early part of 1959. 

The text of H. R. 12644 follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title V of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 512. (a) Any citizen of the United 
States who holds, or who applies for and is 
granted, a contract for the payment of an 
operating-differential subsidy under title VI 
of this act may apply to the Federal Mari- 
time Board for a national defense allow- 
ance (hereafter in this section referred to as 
additional defense allowance) to be paid by 
the United States as part of the cost of 
construction of superliner vessels in accord- 
ance with this section, in addition to any 


payment for costs of national defense fea- 
tures under other sections of this title. 

“(b) The Federal Maritime Board is au- 
thorized to grant an additional defense allow- 
ance to aid in the construction of any super- 
liner passenger vessel which the Secretary of 
Defense certifies to be urgently required for 
national defense purposes, and which the 
board determines— 

“(1) will have a capacity of at least one 
thousand passengers; 
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“(2) is designed to embody the highest 
practicable standards of safety and design; 
and 

“(3) will be equal to or faster than the 
speed of the fastest superliner passenger ves- 
sel operating, or under construction to be 
operated, in the service or route for which 
the vessel is to be constructed. 

“(c) Whenever an additional defense al- 
lowance is granted under this section, it 
shall not exceed that amount which the 
Federal Maritime Board determines will re- 
duce the original cost of the superliner pas- 
senger vessel to the applicant to the point 
where such applicant may reasonably be ex- 
pected to earn, upon capital necessarily 
employed in the business of such vessel, a 
fair and reasonable average return over the 
life of such vessel. All determinations 
made by the Federal Martime Board to carry 
out this subsection shall be final and con- 
clusive and no other official nor any court 
of the United States shall have power or 
oe to review any such determina- 

on. 

„() No additional defense allowance 
granted under this section shall exceed 10 
percent of the original contract cost (with- 
out regard to any increases in cost occurring 
after the award of the contract) or con- 
structing the commercial vessel (without re- 
gard to national defense features), 

“(e) Any contract for an operating-dif- 
ferential subsidy in the operation of a vessel 
with respect to which an additional defense 
allowance has been granted under this sec- 
tion shall be subject to the provisions of 
title VI of this act, except that such con- 
tract shall provide that if at the end of any 
recapture period the net profits of the op- 
eratlon of such vessel for such recapture 
period, computed without regard to profits 
or losses on other vessels operated by the 
contractor, exceed 10 percent per annum on 
a cumulative basis on the contractor's cap- 
ital necessarily employed in the operation 
of such vessel as determined by the Federal 
Maritime Board, the contractor shall account 
to the United States for an amount equal to 
75 percent of such excess profits, without re- 
gard to the amount of operating-differential 
subsidy paid for such recapture period for op- 
eration of such vessel. 


Low Tariffs and Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, except in the 
category of Federal employment, there 
are more American workers out of jobs 
today than in the period just before we 
engaged in the Korean war. Business- 
men, bankers, economists, and public of- 
ficials have taken turns at explaining 
the causes. While conclusions were ar- 
rived at from individual observations, 
most of them failed to ascribe sufficient 
prominence to the historic fact that eco- 
nomic cycles have a tendency to pause 
for readjustment. During such period 
of readjustment, discovery of hidden or 
previously overlooked contributory fac- 
tors reveal themselves. 

Because these revelations are clearly 
understood only by adversely affected 
minority groups, they are often sub- 
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merged by the vocal and material influ- 
ence of enthusiasts among the directly 
benefited group that can visualize 
financial rewards only by pursuing the 
path of laissez faire and, like the pro- 
verbial lie, when repeated often enough 
becomes the generally accepted fact. 

For example, the oft repeated state- 
ment that American expansion of for- 
eign trade is the direct result of benefits 
attained through the administration of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
One of the important revelations of this 
period of unemployment, fully admitted 
but stubbornly disregarded by the pow- 
erful group of profiteers engaged in for- 
eign commerce and trade, is that our 
Marshall plan, lend lease, mutual se- 
curity, and economic and military pro- 
grams not only impose a staggering tax 
load on the American people but actually 
account for a sizable segment of unem- 
ployed labor formerly engaged in the 
production of everyday consumer goods 
made for and purchased by the Ameri- 
can household. 

Under the slogan “We must buy from 
in order to sell to,” the American mar- 
kets are being forced to accept foreign- 
made commodities produced by low-paid 
labor in foreign countries to enable them 
to build up dollar reserves in this coun- 
try. These dollars, of course, are in- 
tended to purchase in this country prod- 
ucts which they themselves are unable 
to produce in sufficient quantities to 
meet their demands. The importation 
of these commodities in quantities suffi- 
cient to create dollar reserves is promis- 
ing to be very dangerous to our own 
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economy. Plant after plant, formerly 
enjoying a fair profit and formerly capa- 
ble of employing many trained produc- 
tion workers, has been forced to curtail 
production or cease operations alto- 
gether because of the loss of markets for 
their products through imported similar 
products made abroad by labor paid one- 
fourth or less than labor receives here 
in America. 

It is the admitted policy of those re- 
sponsible for the administration of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act to per- 
mit the importation of these competing 
products into the American market free 
from import duties or sufficiently low as 
to crowd out our own products. Here 
are a few examples: Oil and oil products 
are admitted in quantities causing our 
own producers to go on limited produc- 
tion. Fuel oil—residual—a cheap by- 
product produced abroad, is allowed to 
enter the American markets to compete 
with coal. Textiles and a number of 
household products come into the Amer- 
ican market in such quantities as to 
make it unprofitable for American mills 
to continue operations. Chemicals, 
dyes, electronic devices, household tools, 
toys, and many other things we formerly 
manufactured for our own trade are be- 
ing permitted to enter markets in quan- 
tities that can only spell doom and de- 
struction of many small industries so 
necessary in a well-regulated and well- 
balanced national economy. 

With war-torn countries’ productive 
capacity restored, largely through 
American aid, they now are looking to 
America for dollars, the most envied 
currency in world markets, 
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Our reciprocal trade administrators 
open wide the doors to these countries, 
permit them to send us unlimited quan- 
tities of their consumer commodities 
practically free from import duties, 
hoping thereby to be able to sell these 
countries more machinery and equip- 
ment with which they can further in- 
crease their production for export. 

As these imported products replace 
some of our American-made commodi- 
ties in the shops and on the counters of 
our merchants, throughout the Nation 
American factories have been compelled 
to furlough or permanently discharge 
employees who over the years have 
helped to build and support local private 
industry. 

As these institutions have had to cease 
operations one by one, leaving specially 
trained employees without jobs, their 
spending power and their tax contribu- 
tions are lost to local business and to 
local State and Federal Government in 
the form of taxes. No longer able to 
purchase automobiles, household equip- 
ment, food, and raimant, their economic 
predicament reflects itself through the 
entire line of commerce exchanges until 
it is finally felt at the top level. Thus 
we see business decline and employment 
slowdown mushrooming. 

Reciprocal trade has been given 
another 5-year extension. American 
tariffs are already lower than those of 
any other industrial nation in the world. 
If our President further reduces tariffs 
by 25 percent as he is empowered to do 
under this legislation, what chance of 
survival is there fo. small industry and 
the labor it supports? 


SENATE 
Tuespay, May 27, 1958 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of love and hope, 
through all the length of changing 
years Thy goodness faileth never. Grant 
us of Thy mercy a valiant heart for any 
duty which in these days of strain and 
stress may be entrusted to our fallible 
judgment. In a confused day, save us 
from any panic of spirit. May we draw 
our inner strength from deep wells. May 
the highest truth illumine the nearest 
duty, and our loftiest aspirations trans- 
figure the humblest task. 

Make us brave enough to bear the 
truth and to follow its gleam, wherever 
it may lead us. Hasten the day when 
the black remnants of savagery which 
now blight our social order will haunt the 
memory of a new generation but as an 
evil dream of a night that is past. By 
the fierce fires of global contention, may 
barriers to brotherhood be burned away, 
and mankind, whose inmost needs are 
one, find at last the peace of the one 
fold aud the one Father of all. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 


of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, May 26, 1958, was dispensed 
with, 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS TOMORROW 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 
mittee on Railroad Retirement of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
was authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate tomorrow. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Labor 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
tomorrow. 


TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION ACT OF 1958—MINOR- 
ITY VIEWS 
Under authority of the order of the 

Senate of May 22, 1958, 

Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself and Mr. 
KERR), aS Members of the Committee on 
Finance, submitted on May 26, 1958, 
minority views to accompany the bill 
(H. R. 12065) to provide for temporary 
additional unemployment compensation, 
and for other purposes, which were or- 
dered to be printed as part 2 of report 
No. 1625. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 166) au- 
thorizing an appropriation to enable the 
United States to extend an invitation to 
the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation to hold the 12th session of its 
assembly in the United States in 1959. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. R. 7870. An act to amend the act of 
July 1, 1955, to authorize an additional $10 
million for the completion of the Inter- 
American Highway; 

H. R. 10746. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12356. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize and direct the 
construction of bridges over the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 30, 1954; and 
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H. R. 12377. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
borrow funds for capital improvement pro- 
grams and to amend provisions of law relat- 
ing to Federal Government participation in 
meeting costs of maintaining the Nation’s 
Capital City. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements be limited 
to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Jection, it is so ordered. 


Without ob- 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
to consider the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, and withdrawing the nomi- 
nation of Perry C. Harris, to be post- 
master at Browning, NI, which nomi- 
nating messages were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Richard Charles Abel, and sundry other 
midshipmen, United States Naval Academy, 
for appointment in the Regular Air Force, 
in the grade of second lieutenant. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar will be 
stated. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Walter H. Hodge, of Alaska, to be 
United States district judge, division 
No. 2, district of Alaska, for a term of 
4 years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


CIRCUIT COURTS, TERRITORY OF 
HA WAIT 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Frank Aloysius McKinley, of Hawaii, 
to be fourth judge of the first circuit, 
circuit courts, Territory of Hawaii, for 
a term of 6 years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 
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UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Henry J. Cook, of Kentucky, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern 
district of Kentucky for a term of 4 
years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination’ 


of John Burke Dennis, of Missouri, to 
be United States marshal for the west- 
ern district of Missouri for a term of 4 
years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be notified immediately of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


WILLIAM H. FRANCIS, JR. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, over the weekend a very sad event 
occurred; it distressed me deeply. Wil- 
liam H, Francis, the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Manpower, Personnel, 
and Reserve Forces, died unexpectedly. 
He was just 43 years of age. 

Bill Francis was a close, personal 
friend of mine. For many years I have 
been close to him and have been very 
close to his entire family. They have 
been among my dearest friends. He was 
a hard working, loyal American. Those 
of us who worked with him know how 
much he contributed to the security and 
to the defense of our beloved country. 

Mr. President, it is a great tragedy 
that a man of such brains, such energy, 
and such dedication, a man who still had 
so much to contribute to the land he 
loved, should pass away at such an early 
age. 

I was out of the city, Mr. President, 
when the news reached me. My thoughts 
and my prayers have been with the sur- 
viving members of his family, and I hope 
that time will soon bring healing solace 
and comfort to them. 

Mr. President, this Nation has lost one 
of its most aggressive, one of its most 
able, one of its most dedicated public 
servants; and I have lost one of the best 
friends I ever had. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that because of official business I 
was not present at yesterday’s session of 
the Senate to pay my deep respect in 
memory of William Howard „r., 
peg untimely death occurred Satur- 

ay. 

As Assistant Secretary of Defense he 
made an invaluable contribution to the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services 
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and to the Nation as the principal archi- 
tect of the incentive pay bill for the mili- 
tary services, which has just been signed 
into law by the President. This bill will 
be a monument to his memory. 

His work on this law, however, was 
only the last in a long series of unselfish 
services to his Nation, his State, and his 
party. His death is a real loss to all. 

I extend my deepest, heartfelt sym- 
pathy to his widow, Mrs. Caroline Fran- 
cis, Jr., to his uncle, Mr. Charles. I. 
Francis, to his mother, Mrs. William H. 
Francis, Sr., and to the other members 
of his family. 


— — 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
@ report on the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations, 1957 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN KEN= 

TUCKY, NORTH DAKOTA, AND SOUTH DAKOTA 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, plans for 
works of improvement on Canoe Creek, Ky., 
and Wild Rice Creek, N. Dak. and S. Dak. 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Report ON TORT CLAIMS PAID By DEPARTMENT 

or STATE 

A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on tort 
claims paid by that Department, during the 
calendar year 1957 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL OF 
CLAREMONT, CALIF, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
City Council of the City of Claremont, 
Calif., favoring the enactment of leg- 
islation to provide for the continuation 
of Federal flood control work in the Los 
Angeles area, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Works, 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
LEGISLATURE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
present, for appropriate reference, a con- 
current resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Louisiana, relating to the 
maintenance of Fort Polk as a perma- 
nent military installation. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the concurrent 
resolution printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 

Whereas responsible officials of the United 
States Government made a binding commit- 
ment to the people of Louisiana and more 
specifically to the people of the maneuver 
area of Louisiana that Fort Polk would be 
maintained as a permanent installation if 
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the people of Louisiana would obtain approx- 
imately 7 million acres of land for maneuver 
purposes for the benefit of the Army; and 

Whereas the people of Louisiana cooper- 
ated wholeheartedly in obtaining the re- 
quired acreage, without cost to the Govern- 
ment and went even further and obtained 
additional schools, additional recreational fa- 
cilities, and additional public facilities for 
the benefit of military personnel and floated 
large bond issues to the limit of the capaci- 
ties of the various municipalities and politi- 
cal subdivisions to carry out the aforesaid 
purposes: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Louisiana (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the Louisiana Legislature 
hereby urges the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of Defense to main- 
tain this vital defense installation at Fort 
Polk in compliance with the previous com- 
mitments to the people of Louisiana; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the United States Secretary of Defense and 
to each member of the Louisiana delegation 
in the United States Congress. 

LETHER FRAZER, 
Lieutenant Governor and President 
of the Senate, 
ROBERT ANGELLE, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, 


RESOLUTION OF ILLINOIS-MISSIS- 
SIPPI CANAL AND SINNISSIPPI 
LAKE COMMISSION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
IIlinois- Mississippi Canal and Sinnis- 
sippi Lake Commission on May 1, 1958, 
memorializing Congress to take favorable 
and immediate action on the omnibus 
rivers and harbors authorization bill 
(S. 3686) introduced by the Senator from 
California [Mr. Know and] and other 
Senators, on April 24, 1958. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Illinois-Mississippi Canal, ex- 
tending from Bureau on the Illinois River 
to Rock Island on the Mississippi River, and 
fed by water from Rock River and Sinnis- 
sippi Lake, created by a dam across Rock 
River, has been abandoned by the United 
States Corps of Engineers as a navigable 
waterway; and 

Whereas the Tilinois-Mississippi Canal and 
Sinnissippi Lake Commission was created by 
the Illinois General Assembly in 1953 and 
has been re-created each biennium since that 
date, for the purpose of obtaining rehabilita- 
tion and transfer of title to said canal and 
lake to the State of Illinois for recreational 
purposes; and 

Whereas legislation was procured in 1955 
authorizing the State of Illinois to accept 
transfer of the aforesaid properties under 
certain specified conditions; and 

Whereas bills in Congress designed to im- 
plement the rehabilitation and transfer of 
said canal and lake to the State of Illinois 
have twice been transferred to and included 
in an omnibus rivers and harbors bill, which 
twice has been approved by both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives in the 
United States Congress; and 

Whereas on both occasions of passage of 
said omnibus bills, the President of the 
United States has vetoed said bills for rea- 
sons made public by the President on both 
occasions; and 
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Whereas there now has been introduced 
in the United States Senate, an omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill, S. 3686, including only 
those measures approved by the Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of the Budget, and 
acceptable to the President of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the measure involving rehabili- 
tation of the said Illinois-Mississippi Canal 
and Sinnissippi Lake is included in S. 3686: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Illinois-Mississippit Canal 
and Sinnissippi Lake Commission, in meet- 
ing assembled this lst day of May 1958, in 
room 309 of the statehouse, Springfield, 1l., 
and concurred in by the Governor of Illinois, 
that the Congress of the United States be 
memorialized to take favorable and imme- 
diate action on said bill, S. 3686; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States is respectfully urged to approve said 
bill, S. 3686, upon passage by the Congress; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a suitable copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the President of the 
United States; the Honorable Dennis Chavez, 
chairman, Senate Committee on Public 
Works; the Honorable Robert S. Kerr, chair- 
man, Subcommittee on Rivers and Harbors; 
the Honorable Charles A. Buckley, ranking 
Democratic member, House Committee on 
Public Works; the Honorable J. Harry Mc- 
Gregor, ranking Republican member, House 
Committee on Public Works; the Honorable 
Everett M. Dirksen, and the Honorable Paul 
H. Douglas, Senators from Illinois; and to all 
Members of the Illinois delegation in the 
House of Representatives. 

Adopted this Ist day of May 1958. 

Frep J. Hart, 
Chairman, Illinois-Mississippi Canal, 
Sinnissippi Lake Commission. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

5.2119. A bill to expedite the utilization 
of television facilities in our public schools 
and colleges, and in adult training programs 
(Rept. No. 1638). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 3493. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 
of 1935, as amended (Rept. No. 1639). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. 2419. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1640). 

By Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. 3058. A bill to amend the act regulating 
the bringing of actions for damages against 
the District of Columbia, approved February 
28, 1933 (Rept. No. 1641). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 3900. A bill to liberalize the tariff laws 
for works of art and other exhibition mate- 
rial, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 3901. A bill for the relief of Ong Shew 

Lee; 
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S. 3902. A bill for the relief of Sha Shiao 
Fong; 

S. 3903. A bill for the relief of Bing Yee 
Hoo; and 

S. 3904. A bill for the relief of Chin Ping 
Chang; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

S. 3905. A bill to provide that the amount 
of social security benefit based on disability 
will not be reduced by any benefit awarded 
under laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration or Armed Forces based on dis- 
ability; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

S. 3906. A bill directing the Administrator 
of General Services to withhold further 
action relating to the disposal of certain 
land in the city of Roseburg, Oreg.; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 3907. A bill for the relief of Clarence C., 

Ewing; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, EASTLAND (by request) : 

S. 3908. A bill to amend section 7 of the 
War Claims Act of 1948; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KERR: 

S. 3909. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mathilde Ringol; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KERR (for himself and Mr. 
Cask of South Dakota): 

S. 3910. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works, . 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 3911. A bill granting the consent of the 
Congress to the consolidation for investment 
purposes by the State of Indiana of certain 
Congressional township funds in each State; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CapeHarr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PASTORE (for himself and Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER) : 

S. 3912. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 


COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE THE 
GOLD MINING INDUSTRY | 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, for appropriate reference, a concur- 
rent resolution providing for the estab- 
lishment of a Commission to study the 
gold mining industry. This concurrent 
resolution is intended to be in lieu of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 16, previously re- 
ported out by the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, but which has 
not yet been acted upon by the Senate. 

It is my hope the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs will be able to 
report this concurrent resolution 
promptly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
91) was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, as follows: 

Whereas during World War II, mining 
operations in many gold mines throughout 
the United States were discontinued pur- 
suant to Government order; and 

Whereas during World War II and sub- 
sequent thereto, the cost of mining opera- 
tions has greatly increased; and 
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Whereas the price of gold in the United 
States was fixed during the period of low 
operation cost at the rate of $35 per ounce 
by the Federal Government and that price 
has continued until the present time; and 

Whereas as a result of the foregoing con- 
ditions more than 90 percent of the gold 
mines scattered throughout the United States 
have been forced to close: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there is 
hereby established a Commission, to be 
known as the Commission on the Gold Min- 
ing Industry (hereafter referred to as Com- 
mission”) which shall be composed of 16 
members as follow: (1) Five members who are 
Members of the Senate; (2) five members 
who are Members of the House of Representa- 
tives; and (3) six members from persons in 
private life who are familiar with the gold 
mining industry. The members who are 
Members of the Senate and the three of the 
members from private life shall be appoint- 
ed by the President of the Senate, and the 
members who are Members of the House of 
Representatives and three of the members 
from private life shall be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, but 
not more than three of the Members ap- 
pointed from either House of Congress shall 
belong to the same political party. The 
members of the Commission shall serve with- 
out compensation other than compensation 
received as Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, but they shall be reim- 
bursed, in accordance with Senate regula- 
tions, for travel, subsistence, and other neces- 
gary expenses incurred by them in connec- 
tion with the performance of the duties 
vested in the Commission. 

Src. 2. Vacancies in the membership of 
the Commission shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the Commission, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as in the case of 
the original selection. The Commission shall 
select a Chairman and a Vice Chairman from 
among its members at the organization of the 
Commission and at the beginning of the 
86th Congress, The Vice Chairman shall act 
in the stead of the Chairman in the absence 
of the Chairman. 

Sec. 3. The Commission may hold such 
hearings, sit and act at such places and 
times, require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, administer such oaths, take such tes- 
timony, procure such printing and binding, 
and make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable. 

Szc. 4. The Commission may appoint such 
experts, consultants, technicians, and cleri- 
cal and stenographic assistants as it deems 
necessary and advisable. The Commission 
may utilize the services, information, facili- 
ties, and personnel of the departments and 
establishments of the Government. 

Src. 5. It shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of the gold-mining indus- 
try in the United States and to report to the 
Senate and House of Representatives not 
later than December 31, 1959, the results of 
its study and investigation together with its 
recommendations as to legislation necessary 
to reestablish as an integral part of the 
American economy the production of gold in 
the United States, and the Commission shall 
cease to exist and all authority conferred by 
this concurrent resolution shall terminate 
upon the submission by the Commission of 
its report provided for by this section. 

Src. 6. The expenses of the Commission, 
which shall not exceed $200,000, shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon youchers approved by the chairman. 
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LIBERALIZATION OF TARIFF LAWS 
FOR WORKS OF ART 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to liberalize 
the tariff laws for works of art and other 
exhibition material, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3900) to liberalize the 
tariff laws for works of art and other 
exhibition material, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. JAVITS, was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in the 
other House a similar measure is being 
introduced by Representative FRANK 
THOMPSON, JR., of New Jersey. 

The recommended changes would first, 
modernize the definition of “works of 
art” that can be imported duty free to 
encompass works made of any material 
and in any form, including collages, 
along with certain abstract sculptures, 
lithographs, and modern tapestries, and, 
second, increase the availability of works 
of art and other articles for educational 
and cultural use throughout the United 
States and in exhibitions, including dis- 
play in commercial galleries, but not for 
sale. 

Yesterday I had a press conference in 
New York City at one of the museums, 
which was attended by all the museum 
representatives, at which specific pic- 
tures were made of what may be im- 
ported duty free and what may not be. 
It was obvious an arbitrary distinction is 
made, one which frustrates the reputa- 
tion of the United States as a country 
which is interested in new cultural de- 
velopment. 

Statements have been made, in and 
out of Congress, reflecting on modern art 
as some abstraction to such an extent as 
to give an impression to the world that 
many in the United States are reaction- 
aries on such subjects. This is far from 
the fact, as anyone knows who has 
visited the United States. Our people 
are alert to and appreciative of modern 
art and sculpture, and our artists are 
original, productive, and world famous. 

Yet the cultural prestige of the United 
States is on trial in the artistic centers 
of the Free World because of the dated 
tariff regulations and customs rulings 
which severely limit the original works 
of art allowed free entry following pur- 
chase abroad by United States art mu- 
seums, and dealers, as well as private 
collectors, who must rank as potential 
donors to museums. The amendments I 
am submitting would bring us up to date 
with the modern art world and keep us 
abreast of future cevelopments in this 
fast changing field whose very vitality is 
so often expressed in nonconventional 
forms. 

Communist and Fascist societies have 
Iong been infamous for their attempts to 
stifle artistic creations which vary from 
their political line and to demand ab- 
solute conformity of their artists in every 
field. As the world’s leading democratic 
society dedicated to the freedom of in- 
dividual expression in all forms, we can- 
not afford outmoded laws which frustrate 
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the free interchange of works of art be- 
— —9 the United States and other eoun- 
tries. 

The key amendment we are proposing 
would enlarge the definition in para- 
graph 1807 of the Tariff Act of 1930 to ad- 
mit duty free original works of art not 
only done in oil, pen and ink, water col- 
ors, and other more traditional mediums 
but also in any other mediums, including 
applied paper and other materials, man- 
ufactured or otherwise, such as are used 
on collages,” and original sculpture and 
statutory “constructed from any mate- 
rial or made in any form,” not limited to 
conventional materials and representa- 
tive forms. 

Under the present act as administered 
an original Picasso or Matisse painting 
would be imported duty free, but a Pi- 
casso or Matisse collage on precisely the 
same subject, valued perhaps at as high 
as $20,000, as some are, would very likely 
be subject to a customs levy of $4,000. 
That is because collages—a recognized 
fine arts medium in which the artist fre- 
quently glues or nails various materials 
such as paper, cloth, and even manufac- 
tured objects to a surface—are not now 
considered works of art, and the Treas- 
ury Department reports that it is usual 
for the Customs Bureau to classify them 
according to the component material of 
chief value. They are frequently duti- 
able at the normal high rate, however, 
based on their value as a work of art, 

In addition, although a famous court 
decision regarding the bird in space 
sculpture ruled in favor of free importa- 
tion of sculpture which did not represent 
a form in its true proportions, abstract 
sculptures which represent neither the 
human nor some other form of nature 
cannot enter free. That is why we con- 
sider it essential to classify original works 
of art made of any form and out of any 
material not subject to duty. 

These changes and others we are sub- 
mitting to remove the import restric- 
tion on certain printing processes such 
as lithographs not over 20 years old, 
hand-woven tapestries by modern art- 
ists, “models of inventions and other 
impovements in the arts” for use by 
architectural schools and other groups, 
and to encourage the acquisition and 
preservation of “ethnographic and ar- 
tistic objects” from primitive societies 
made 50 years prior to their date of 
entry if enacted into law will be wel- 
comed at home and abroad. They will 
continue to contribute to the recognition 
that we as a people are not solely con- 
cerned with material development but 
are deeply interested in cultural ad- 
vancement which has been symbolic of 
most great civilizations. It is also con- 
sistent with the achievement of our an- 
nounced goal of world peace upon which 
all cultures depend if they are to prosper 
aesthetically as well as economically. 

To help increase the people's oppor- 
tunities for art appreciation in all forms, 
now so often limited to the larger cities 
and even there to specialized groups, we 
are also proposing amendments to para- 
graph 1807 to allow free entry for the 
sculptor’s model and 10 replicas, com- 
pared to the 2 allowed at present, to 
answer the demand for original casts 
by museums and collectors. Another 
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change in paragraph 1809 would en- 
courage the exhibition of works of art 
throughout the country by allowing 
their importation for display purposes 
“within the territorial limits of the 
United States.” And finally, to expand 
the potential audience size for exhibi- 
tions, an amendment to paragraph 1809 
would provide that works of art “may be 
transferred temporarily to a commer- 
cial gallery or other premises of educa- 
tional, scientific, agricultural, or cul- 
tural purposes or for the benefit of 
charitable organizations, and not for 
sale.” 

In every way we must seek to keep the 
tariff laws abreast of the modern situa- 
tion. 

Mr. President, our country is recog- 
nized in the world as the Free World 
leader not only by virtue of its produc- 
tive power, but also by virtue of its in- 
ventive genius, artistic inspiration, and 
cultural attributes. The bill about which 
I am speaking is a move toward estab- 
lishing that fact firmly. 

Mr. President, I remind Senators that 
a great sensation in international rela- 
tions was recently created by a brilliant 
young pianist from Texas, Mr. Cliburn. 
I think this fact indicates the power 
of artistic creation in terms of interna- 
tional relations when one has a forward 
looking and open point of view. The 
purpose of the bill is to foster that idea, 
Mr. President. I hope very much it will 
have the early attention of the appro- 
priate Senate committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
text of the bill, an analysis of the need 
for passage of the bill, and an article 
from the New York Times of today, en- 
titled “Javits Bill To Ask End to Art 
Duties.” 

There being no objection, the bill, 
analysis, and news article were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 1720 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 
U. S. C., sec. 1201, par. 1720), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Par. 1720. Models of inventions and of 
other improvements in the arts, to be used 
exclusively as models and incapable of any 
other use, except as they may be used in 
educational and cultural exhibitions.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraph 1807 of such act, as 
amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1201, par. 1807), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Par. 1807. Original paintings in oil, min- 
eral, water, or other colors, pastels, original 
drawings and sketches in pen, ink, pencil, 
or water colors, or original works of art in 
any other media, including applied paper and 
other materials, manufactured or otherwise, 
such as are used on collages, artists’ proof 
etchings unbound, and engravings and wood- 
cuts unbound, lithographs not over 20 years 
old, or prints made by other hand-transfer 
processes unbound, original sculptures or 
statuary, but the terms ‘sculpture’ and 
‘statuary’ as used in this paragraph shall be 
understood to include professional produc- 
tions of sculptors only, whether in round or 
in relief, in bronze, marble, stone, terra cotta, 
ivory, wood, metal, or other materials, or 
whether cut, carved, or otherwise wrought by 
hand from the solid block or mass of marble, 
stone, alabaster, or from metal, or other ma- 
terial, or cast in bronze or other metal or 
substance, or from wax or plaster, or con- 
structed from any material or made in any 
form as the professional productions of 
sculptors only, and the term ‘original’ as 
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used in this paragraph to modify the words 
‘sculptures’ and ‘statuary,’ shall be under- 
stood to include the original work or model 
and not more than 10 castings, replicas, or 
reproductions made from the sculptor’s orig- 
inal work or model, with or without a change 
in scale and regardless of whether or not the 
sculptor is alive at the time the castings, 
replicas, or reproductions are completed. 
The terms ‘painting,’ ‘drawing,’ ‘sketch,’ 
‘sculpture,’ and ‘statuary,’ as used in this 
paragraph, shall not be understood to in- 
clude any articles of utility or for industrial 
use, nor such as are made wholly or in part 
by stenciling or any other mechanical 
process, and the terms ‘etchings,’ engrav- 
ings,’ and ‘woodcuts,’ ‘lithographs not over 
20 years old,’ or ‘prints made by other hand- 
transfer processes,’ as used in this paragraph, 
shall be understood to include only such as 
are printed by hand from plates, stones, or 
blocks etched, drawn, or engraved with hand 
tools and not such as are printed from 
plates, stones, or blocks etched, drawn, or en- 
graved by photochemical or other mechanical 

Sec. 3. Paragraph 1809 of such act, as 
amended (19 U. S. O., sec. 1201, par. 1809), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Par. 1809. (a) Works of art, collections in 
illustration of the progress of the arts, sci- 
ences, agriculture, or manufactures, photo- 
graphs, works in terra cotta, parian, pottery, 
or porcelain, antiquities, and artistic copies 
thereof in metal or other material, imported 
in good faith for exhibition purposes within 
the territorial limits of the United States by 
any State or by any society or institution 
established for the encouragement of the 
arts, science, agriculture, or education, or for 
a municipal corporation, and all like articles 
imported in good faith by any society or asso- 
ciation, or for a municipal corporation, for 
the purpose of erecting a public monument, 
and not intended for sale nor for any other 
purpose than herein expressed; but bond 
shall be given under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe, for the payment of lawful duties 
which may accrue should any of the articles 
aforesaid be sold, transferred, or used con- 
trary to this provision within 5 years after 
the date of entry hereunder and such articles 
shall be subject at any time within such 
6-year period to examination and inspection 
by the proper officers of the customs: 
Provided, That the privileges of this para- 
graph shall not be allowed to associations 
or corporations engaged in or connected 
with business of a private or commercial 
character. 

“(b) In connection with the entry of works 
of art and other articles claimed to be free 
of duty under this paragraph, surety on 
bonds may be waived in the discretion of the 
collector. 

“(c) Articles entered under this paragraph 
may be transferred from one institution to 
another, subject to a requirement that proof 
as to the location of such articles be fur- 
nished to the collector at any time, and 
such articles may be transferred temporarily 
to a commercial gallery or other premises 
for educational, scientific, agricultural, or 
cultural purposes or for the benefit of char- 
itable organizations, and not for sale, upon 
an application in writing in the case of each 
transfer under this subparagraph describing 
the articles and stating the name and loca- 
tion of the commercial gallery or premises to 
which transfer is to be made, and provided 
in the case of any such transfer the sureties, 
if any, on the bond assent in writing under 
seal or a new bond is filed. No entry or 
withdrawal shall be required for a transfer 
under this subparagraph.” 

Sec. 4. Paragraph 1811 of such act, as 
amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1201, par, 1811), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Par. 1811 (a) Works of art (except rugs 
and carpets made after the year 1706), collec- 
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tions in illustration of the progress of the 
arts, works in bronze, marble, terra cotta, 
parian, pottery, or porcelain, artistic antiqui- 
ties, and objects of art of ornamental char- 
acter or educational value which shall have 
been produced prior to 100 years before their 
date of entry, but the free importation of 
such objects shall be subject to such regula- 
tions as to proof of antiquity as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may prescribe. Antique 
frames on original works of antique or mod- 
ern art may be entered at any port of entry. 

„(b) Violins, violas, violoncellos, and dou- 
ble bases, of all sizes, made in the year 1800 
or prior year. 

“(c) Ethnographic or artistic objects made 
in the traditional aboriginal styles of the 
North, Central, and South American coun- 
tries and of the Caribbean Islands, the 
countries of the African Continent, and of 
the islands of Micronesia, Melanesia, Poly- 
nesia, southeast Asia, and Australia, and 
made at least 50 years prior to their date of 
entry.” 

Sec. 5. Paragraph 1812 of such act, as 
amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1201, par. 1812), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Par. 1812. Gobelin and other handwoven 
tapestries used as wall hangings,” 


STATEMENT ON NEED FOR BILL To LIBERALIZE 
THE TARIFF Laws FOR WORKS OF ART AND 
OTHER EXHIBITION MATERIAL, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES 
Paragraph 1720: Paragraph 1720 provides 

for the free entry of models. At present the 
words “to be used exclusively as models and 
incapable of any other use” prevent the free 
entry of architectural and other models for 
use in exhibitions. 

The phrase “except as they may be used in 
educational and cultural exhibitions” is 
added so that museums may import archi- 
tectural and other models free of duty for 
study and exhibition at schools of architec- 
ture and other organizations such as the 
Architectural League, New York. (Museums 
may now import such models under par. 
1809 (q. v.), but many potential exhibi- 
tors may not, and models so imported 
may not be transferred to commercial gal- 
leries. The use of material entered under 
permanent exhibition bond (par. 1809) 
will be facilitated if proposals listed be- 
low are adopted, Organizations such as the 
Architectural League will, however, be re- 
quired to pay duty unless par, 1720 is 
amended.) 

1. GENERAL REMARKS 

Paragraph 1807: 

The obvious intent of this paragraph is to 
allow free entry to all bona fide original 
works of art, This is a great advantage to 
American art museums and dealers as well 
as private collectors, who are potential 
donors to the museums. 

However, the wording of the paragraph, 
which has not been revised since 1930, has 
permitted the development of regulations 
which make certain works dutiable under 

ph 1547 as “works of art not es- 
pecially provided for” or even (frequently) 
under paragraphs which were not intended 
to cover original works of art and which 
work considerable hardship when applied to 
very valuable objects. Two paragraphs often 
used in this way are 1023 (20 percent ad 
valorem) and 1413 (1744 percent ad valorem) 
for “manufactures not especially provided 
for” of hemp and paper respectively. When 
these paragraphs are used, the duty is in- 
variably based upon the value as works of 
art which is often in excess of $10,000. 

When as “manufactures of hemp and paper” 

this value might be 15 cents. These regula- 

tions vastly increase paperwork for importers 
and the customs service. They cause need- 

less delay and have sometimes forced im- 

porters to take court action against the Gov- 

ernment. Above all, they frustrate the 
intent of Congress. 
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2. MATERIALS 


Paragraph 1807 includes a list of tradi- 
tional artists’ materials, which was appar- 
ently meant to include all those used in bona 
fide works of art. But artists are constantly 
using new materials, many of which are not 
manufactured as “art supplies“; and works 
incorporating such materials are excluded by 
implication. 

For example, more and more artists in this 
country and abroad are making “collages,” 
that is pictures or abstract compositions 
made of paper, cloth, small objects (manu- 
factured or not), etc., pasted, glued, sewn, 
pinned, or nailed together and often com- 
bined with drawing or painting in tradi- 
tional mediums. Collage as a fine arts me- 
dium was invented by Picasso and Braque 
about 1912. The best collages of these artists 
are now valued as high as $20,000. Collages 
by Picasso, Gris, Braque, Matisse, Schwitters, 
Burri, and other important 20th century 
artists are in the collections of most of the 
great art museums of the United States, in- 
cluding 

(a) The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 

(b) The Art Institute of Chicago. 

(c) The Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

(d) The Baltimore Museum of Art. 

(e) The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

(f) The San Francisco Museum of Art. 

(g) The Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, 

(h) Yale University Art Gallery. 

Several are illustrated in Masters of Mod- 
ern Art edited by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, 1954. 

Neither the esthetic nor the commercial 
value of modern works of art depends in any 
way on the materials of which they are made. 
This is generally recognized by artists, deal- 
ers, scholars, collectors, and museum officials. 
Paragraph 1807 is therefore modified to in- 
clude some of the materials typical of colleges 
and the words “in any other media” added to 
allow free entry to these and works in any 
new mediums that may come into use by 
professional artists. 

3. PRINTING PROCESSES 

In the same way original prints in limited 
editions printed by hand can be made in 
other ways than those listed in the para- 
graph, especially by lithography, and the pur- 
pose of the paragraph is defeated by the im- 
plied limitation to specified techniques. The 
paragraph has therefore been changed to in- 
clude prints made by other hand-transfer 
processes. 

4. EDITIONS OF SCULPTURE 

Three-dimensional works of art other than 
unique models and constructions are custo- 
marily cast from molds or reproduced by 
other quasi-mechanical means in strictly 
limited editions of usually no more than 10 
replicas. Each unit is finished by hand, and 
the first is not more valuable or original 
than the last. In exceptional cases an edi- 
tion is completed by associates after the 
death or incapacity of the sculptor. In addi- 
tion to the edition one sculptor’s model made 
by hand in less permanent material is often 
preserved. This too is considered an original 
work of art. 

Such editions are a normal feature of pro- 
fessional production in sculpture and do not 
constitute mass-produced commercial re- 
productions. The practice is traditional and 
not a recent innovation. It is recognized in 
the present wording of the paragraph; but 
the limitation to 3 replicas, the customs 
regulation that they must be the first 3 
made, and failure to mention the sculptor’s 
model raise obstacles to the importation of 
certain works identical with those admitted 
tree. 

In view of the large number of American 
museums and private collectors interested in 
casts of the same work, the wording is 
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changed to admit the sculptor’s model and 
not more than 10 replicas. 
5. ABSTRACT SCULPTURE 

The present language of the paragraph 
would seem to allow free entry to all bona 
fide sculpture without regard to its form or 
title. However, a Treasury ruling of 1916 
(T. D. 36309) requires sculpture to consist 
of “imitations of natural objects, chiefly the 
human form * * * in their true proportion 
of length, breadth, and thickness * * *.” 
As a result of the famous Brancusi Bird in 
Space decision of 1928 (T. D. 43063) sculp- 
ture, though still required to represent a 
natural form, need no longer render it in its 
exact proportions. Although in his decision 
in the Brancusi case Judge Waite recognized 
that “There has been developing a so-called 
new school of art, whose exponents attempt 
to portray abstract ideas rather than to imi- 
tate natural objects,” customs officials are 
still required to follow the 1916 ruling and 
deny free entry to all frankly abstract sculp- 
ture, which makes no claim to derivation 
from any natural form. (At the same time 
paintings and drawings are admitted whether 
abstract or not if made from traditional ma- 
terials.) Thus it happens at times that free 
entry for sculpture hinges entirely upon its 
title. Recently a piece of sculpture—not 
purely abstract—with the French title 
“Masque” was first denied free entry on the 
grounds that a mask is not a natural object, 
but was later admitted when it was shown 
that “Masque” may also be translated 
“masker” or “masquerader” and that this 
was the correct rendering in the particular 
case in hand, 

Abstract sculpture is being produced here 
and abroad by many artists who have for- 
saken the idea of duplicating or distorting 
the human or animal form. Their works are 
included in many museum and private col- 
lections and are commonly illustrated in 
publications on the art of our time. 

Since the 1916 ruling bars a large and in- 
creasing proportion of all the sculpture being 
made from duty free entry, we have inserted 
the words “made in any form.” 


1. TRANSFER WITHOUT PERMISSION 


Paragraph 1809 (c): Since all institutions 
privileged to use this paragraph must first 
establish their noncommercial character, 
there is no risk that objects freely trans- 
ferred from one to another might be put 
to illegitimate use. Thus the permission 
required for each move imposes a useless 
burden on the institutions and the Gov- 
ernment. 


2. TRANSFER WITH PERMISSION 


Benefit and other nonprofit exhibitions 
must often be held on the premises of com- 
mercial organizations. It would be useful 
if material entered under exhibition bond 
might be shown in such exhibitions with 
permission, 

The in this paragraph have there- 
fore been made to simplify the work of the 
Customs Service as well as that of institu- 
tions privileged to use the paragraph and to 
increase the availability of such material for 
educational and cultural use. 

Paragraph 1811 (a): Because of the spe- 
cific date used in paragraph 1811 as a criter- 
ion for free entry it applies every year to 
older material. An importer must now es- 
tablish an age of 128 years instead of the 
100 which was the original intent of Con- 
gress. This paragraph is constantly of use 
to American museums and collectors, but 
its usefulmess diminishes with the passage 
of time. 

Paragraph 1811 (c): Objects representing 
the material culture of primitive peoples 
may be considered antique at an earlier 
age than is customary for other artistic 
antiquities. Some reasons for this are: 

1. Within the past 50 years many of the 
cultures represented by such objects have dis- 
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appeared, diminished, or changed radically. 

2. In the absence of records it is often 
impossible to be certain of the age of such 
material, 

3. The very preservation of such material 
frequently depends upon its posession by a 
museum, especially when it is no longer 
valued by its makers. 

4. In many culture areas objects more 
than 50 years old are almost nonexistent be- 
cause of the perishable materials used and 
the corrosive effect of climate and vermin 
in the local environment, 

These objectives are seldom if ever capa- 
ble of any use other than study and display, 
and they do not compete with any American 
products. An age of 50 years is more than 
enough to bar all modern commercial prod- 
ucts and imitations made for the tourist 
trade. 

Paragraph 1812: It would be a great con- 
venience to American museums if the many 
modern tapestries not made at the Gobelin 
factory could be imported as duty free works 
of art. At present many tapestries designed 
by Picasso, Lurcat, Maillol, Miro, and Léger, 
and other modern artists are denied free 
entry because they are not Gobelin tapes- 
tries. In this bill the paragraph is amended 
to allow free entry for other hand-woven 
tapestries made for use as wall hangings, 


[From the New York Times of May 27, 1958] 


Javits BILL To Asx END To Art DutTies—Cus- 
TOMS CHANGES SoucuTt To Exempr IM- 
PORTED COLLAGES AND ABSTRACT SCULPTURE 

(By Sanka Knox) 

An abstract sculpture or a collage may 
be a thing of beauty to its owner, but it is 
dutiable merchandise to the Government. 

A move to win official art standing for cer- 
tain kinds of creative foreign works that 
now are disparaged by the tariff law was an- 
nounced yesterday by Senator Jacosp K. 
JAVITS. 

The New York Republican, in a meeting 
with museum officials, said he planned to 
introduce in the Senate today legislation de- 
signed to correct antiquated rulings on what 
constitutes a work of art. The meeting took 
place at the Museum of Primitive Art, 15 
West 54th Street. 

According to the Tariff Act of 1930, which 
defines an original work of art, such objects 
as abstract sculptures, collages, lithographs 
and primitive carvings are ruled out of the 
art family. 

SUBJECT TO LEVIES 


They are subject to customs levies, while 
original works of art may enter the country 
free of duty. Im many cases the Customs 
Bureau will levy a high tax on a collage, 
which is a picture consisting of varied ma- 
terials applied in a pattern, 

It was recalled at the meeting that in 1956 
an imported collage by Alberto Burri was 
classified by Customs as a manufacture of 
vegetable fibers because it had a background 
of burlap. 

But, although it was not art, according 
to Customs, it received a levy of $90, or 2@ 
percent of its declared value of $450. It: 
owner, Donald Peters, protested the tax, 
saying that if his import was vegetable mat- 
ter, then it was worth $1 and the Govern- 
ment was entitled to 20 cents. Mr. Peters 
lost the argument. 

Collage as an art form was invented 
about 1912 by Pablo Picasso and Georges 
Braque. One of Picasso’s earliest collages, 
Man With a Hat, a charcoal, ink and pasted 
paper construction now owned by the 
Museum of Modern Art, is valued in five 
figures, a spokesman said. 


BOND HAD TO BE POSTED 


The museum posted a 5-year bond to 
bring it in duty-free, but under the law it 
could not dispose of the work during the 
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bond period without paying duty. The 
museum was also prevented from lending it 
without permission. 

A small collection of works from the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art was assembled at the 
meeting to point up the alleged inconsist- 
encies of the tariff law. One object, a geo- 
metric painting by Piet Mondrian in oils on 
canvas, was allowed free entry because it 
was composed of traditional materials. 

Another work, a sculptural relief in the 
same general style by Ben Nicholson, was 
taxable. The museum was permitted to 
import it under bond, but a private collec- 
tor or dealer would have had to pay duty. 

Under Treasury requirements, levy-free 
sculpture must consist of “imitations of 
natural objects, chiefly the human 
form * * * in their true proportion of 
length, breadth and thickness.” 

Senator Javits said the rulings concern- 
ing the free admission of collages and sculp- 
ture “have become so artificial in terms of 
development of art today that they have 
made us almost an object of ridicule.” 


WITHHOLDING ACTION RELATING 
TO DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN LAND 
IN ROSEBURG, OREG. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am submitting for the Recorp a letter I 
addressed to Franklin G. Floete, Admin- 
istrator, General Services Administra- 
tion, on May 14, and a letter I received 
in reply from Mr. Floete this morning. 
I believe these letters are self-explan- 
atory. 

In keeping with my expressed plan, 
as mentioned in my May 14 letter to Mr. 
Floete, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill which would direct the 
Administrator of the General Services 
Administration to take no further action 
prior to December 31, 1958, relating to 
the land designated in the bill. It is my 
hope, Mr. President, that even if the 
Administrator is unable to defer further 
the sale of the property at this time, the 
proposed law will be helpful, in the 
event the bids on this property are re- 
jected, the possibility of which Mr. 
Floete indicates in the last paragraph of 
his letter. An identical bill is being in- 
troduced in the House, today, by Repre- 
sentative CHARLES O. Porter, of the 
Fourth Oregon District. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
and letters be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and let- 
ters will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3906) directing the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to with- 
hold further action relating to the dis- 
posal of certain land in the city of Rose- 
burg, Oreg., introduced by Mr. NEUBER- 
GER, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of General Services shall take no further 
action, prior to December 31, 1958, relating 
to the disposal of the following described 
cet of land situated in Douglas County, 

eg.: 

All of lots 6 and 7, block 29, city of Rose- 
burg, Douglas County, Oreg., except that 
portion of said lot 6 described as follows: 

Beginning at a cross chiseled in the side- 
walk in the west line of said lot 6 from 
which the street monument at the intersec- 
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tion of Rose and Washington Streets bears 
north 62 degrees 02 minutes west 30.0 feet 
and north 28 degrees 01 minutes east 90.26 
feet; thence south 62 degrees 02 minutes 
east 35.67 feet to a brass cap; thence south 
28 degrees 01 minutes east 8.63 feet to a 
brass cap; thence north 62 degrees 01 min- 
ute 30 seconds west 35.7 feet. to the east line 
of Rose Street; thence south 28 degrees 01 
Minutes west 8.63 feet to the point of be- 
ginning. 


The letters presented by Mr. NEUBER- 
GER are as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
May 14, 1958. 
Mr. FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, 

Administrator, General Services Ad- 
ministration, General Services 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. FLOETE: I appreciated your cour- 
tesy in sending me a copy of your May 2 let- 
ter addressed to Representative CHARLES O. 
Porter in which you point out that the re- 
mainder of the Lillie Lela Moore property 
in Roseburg, Oreg., about which Mr. PORTER 
had written on April 24 has been withheld 
from disposal since June 2, 1953. I appreci- 
ate, too, the cooperation and counsel you 
provided which served as a guide to the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions in amending H. R. 6995 in such a way 
that it won support in the House. This bill 
is now pending before the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations and I am hopeful 
that it will win the support of the Senate 
before the 85th Congress adjourns. 

This bill, once enacted, will go far toward 
achieving the splendid goal set by the Doug- 
las County Historical Society and its hun- 
dreds of friends. This organization has 
shown great perseverance in its effort to es- 
tablish a museum and historical landmark in 
Roseburg, Oreg., which would serve the en- 
tire county and its more than 70,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

With the society so near to achieving its 
main objectives, I think you will agree that 
it would be most unfortunate if every pos- 
sible step were not taken to bring its full 
plan into realization. That plan was dis- 
cussed at some length Tuesday when Mr. 
Jones, my administrative assistant, talked 
with Mr. Brunson, of your staff. Briefly, that 
plan calls for the construction of a histori- 
cal museum on the two lots which are pres- 
ently the subject of bids now scheduled to be 
opened May 28. In your letter to Represent- 
ative PORTER, you took cognizance of the 
possible interest the Douglas County Histori- 
cal Society might have in acquiring these 
two lots, when you suggested that the society 
“may submit a bid therefor in response to the 
advertising. The property may be purchased 
for cash on terms requiring 20 percent down, 
the balance payable in 40 equal quarter-an- 
nual installments with interest at 5 percent 
per annum.” 

In a call from the society’s president, I was 
informed that the Douglas County Historical 
Society would very much like to buy this 
property. However, the situation, at this 
particular time makes it practically impos- 
sible for the organization to enter a bid. For 
this reason, members of the society and their 
broad group of supporters throughout Doug- 
las County and the State of Oregon are 
gravely concerned, lest these lots will be ac- 
quired by private interests who are com- 
pletely indifferent, it seems, to the public 
interest and historical uses to which these 
lots might be turned. Letters expressing this 
public concern have been received in my 
Office in the last few days. Congressman 
Porter has received similar requests. 

If these lots could be the subject of bid— 
or even better—of negotiation, a few months 
later, this could very possibly be worked out 
in terms satisfactory to the General Services 
Administration, the Douglas County His- 
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torical Society and the citizens of the county. 
Under the plan proposed by spokesmen for 
the society, and by the authority provided in 
their charter, voters of the county would be 
asked in the November election to approve 
a levy which would provide funds for their 
County Historical Society for use in pur- 
chasing the lots to construct the museum 
building thereon. Oregon law empowers 
them to do this as a chartered public organ- 
ization. 

In view of these plans for the realization 
of their objectives which have been pro- 
pounded in concrete, realistic, and practical 
terms by the society officials, and in consid- 
eration of the evident wide support from the 
public, I am having a bill drafted which 
would facilitate and expedite their proposals. 
Perhaps there is administrative authority 
without such a bill, the measure, however, 
would certainly lend direction and emphasis 
to the accomplishment of the society's major 
objectives. 

It seems to me that the ultimate fulfill- 
ment of these plans now hinges on the sus- 
pension for a few more months of the pro- 
posed and imminent opening of bids 
scheduled for May 28. However, at this time, 
postponement of the sale for a few more 
months certainly will have no adverse effect 
on any other use for which the property con- 
ceivably may be purchased. Accordingly, I 
would like to request that the General Serv- 
ices Administration, in the interest of the 
general public, delay until in November any 
further action on disposal of the subject lots. 

I have discussed this proposed bill with 
Representative PORTER who is well aware of 
the deep interest of his constituents in pre- 
serving the Moore property intact and es- 
tablishing a historical center in the county. 
He concurs completely in my request. 

Your cooperation and understanding of 
these matters are greatly appreciated. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 23,1958. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: We are unable 
to consider favorably the request made in 
your letter of May 14 that we withdraw our 
public offering of the remaining portion of 
the Lillie Lela Moore property at Roseburg, 
Oreg. 

Prolonged delays in the disposal of sur- 
plus real property are, in our judgment, 
inimical to the basic provisions of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 relating to the disposition of 
such property. A decision to delay this sale 
is made more difficult by the fact that the 
property has been extensively advertised for 
sale and the scheduled bid opening on May 
28 is imminent. It would be impracticable 
to notify interested bidders of the change in 
plan and would tend to lessen the con- 
fidence of the bidding public in the competi- 
tive bid procedure, on which we rely for a 
substantial portion of our sales. 

In the event we do not receive a bid com- 
mensurate with the appraised fair market 
value of the property, all bids will be re- 
jected, in which event we will defer a fur- 
ther offering of the property until November. 
At that time we will favorably consider the 
negotiated sale of the two lots to the Doug- 
las County Historical Society at the current 
appraised fair market value of the property, 
provided legislation is enacted which will 
renew or supplant our expiring negotiating 
authority now provided under section 203 
(e) of the act cited above. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLOETE, 
Administrator. 
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CONSOLIDATION FOR INVESTMENT 
PURPOSES BY STATE OF INDIANA 
OF CERTAIN CONGRESSIONAL 
TOWNSHIP FUNDS 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
granting the consent of the Congress to 
the consolidation for investment pur- 
poses by the State of Indiana of certain 
Congressional township funds in such 
State. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred a joint resolution of the General 
Assembly of the State of Indiana, relat- 
ing to the subject matter of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the joint resolu- 
tion will be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3911) granting the consent 
of the Congress to the consolidation for 
investment purposes by the State of In- 
diana of certain Congressional township 
funds in such State, introduced by Mr. 
CAPEHART, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The joint resolution presented by Mr. 
CAPEHART was referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, as follows: 

Senate Enrolled Joint Resolution 15 
Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to enact appropriate 
legislation to permit the State of Indiana 
to manage and invest the money in the 

Congressional township fund 

Whereas in 1785 the Continental Congress 
of the United States set aside section No. 
16 in each Congressional township for the 
use of the schools by the inhabitants of such 
township; and 

Whereas these sections of land so set aside 
have been sold, and the money realized from 
the sale thereof has been put into a trust 
fund which is now invested by the respec- 
tive counties; 

Whereas it is opinion of the various county 
auditors of the State that the investment of 
the small amount of money in such funds 
is of little financial value to the citizens of 
their counties; and that the money in such 
funds would realize a larger return if in- 
vested by the State: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of Indiana— 

Secrion 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby memorialized and requested 
to enact appropriate legislation to permit 
the State of Indiana to manage and invest 
all money in the Congressional township 
fund for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
each Congressional township, 

Sec. 2. The secretary of the Senate of the 
Indiana General Assembly is hereby in- 
structed to forward a copy of this resolution 
to the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate of the Congress of the United States; and 
to send a copy to each Member of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate who rep- 
resent the State of Indiana in the Congress 
of the United States. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, TO COR- 
RECT UNINTENDED BENEFITS AND 
HARDSHIPS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. LONG submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 8381) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to correct unin- 
tended benefits and hardships and to 
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make technical amendments, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed. 


TEMPORARY ADDITIONAL UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CAPEHART submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill CH. R. 12065) to provide for 
temporary additional unemployment 
compensation, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Mr. COOPER (for himself, Mr. Rever- 
come, and Mr. Javits) submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to House bill 12065, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 12065, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECURITY 
ACT OF 1954—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MORSE submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 12181) to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON THE NOMI- 
NATION OF EDWARD T. WAILES 
TO BE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 
TO IRAN 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Senate has today re- 
ceived the nomination of Edward T. 
Wailes, of the District of Columbia, to 
be Ambassador to Iran. 

Notice is hereby given that the nomi- 
nation will be eligible for consideration 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
after the expiration of 6 days, in ac- 
cordance with the committee rule. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CARDINAL STRITCH 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
world has been made poorer by the death 
of Cardinal Stritch. 

The brilliant scholar and priest 
showed, from an early age, the bright 
promise which was to be so completely 
fulfilled in his life. He graduated from 
grammar school at 10, and had his 
bachelor of arts degree at 16. When he 
was named Bishop of Toledo, Ohio, he 
was at 34 the youngest member of the 
3 Catholic hierarchy in che United 

tates. 
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When he was only 43 he was made 
Archbishop of Milwaukee. The people 
of Wisconsin will remember him par- 
ticularly for the memorable 10 years in 
Milwaukee. He was next appointed 
Archbishop of Chicago, the largest 
Archdiocese in the United States, with an 
estimated 2 million communicants. 
Then, in 1945, his career reached a cli- 
max with his appointment as a Cardinal 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Samuel Cardinal Stritch was the first 
American-born Cardinal of the Roman 
Curia, the central government of the 
Roman Catholic Church. He ascended 
to this position last March 1, when Pope 
Pius XII appointed him Pro-Prefect of 
the Congregration of the Propagation of 
the Faith, with the responsibility for su- 
pervising the worldwide missionary ac- 
tivity of the church. 

America and the world can ill afford 
the loss of so stout-hearted a fighter for 
freedom and the dignity of the human 
spirit. Samuel Cardinal Stritch will be 
mourned wherever men place value on 
the things of the spirit. 


SECOND HOOVER COMMISSION RE- 
PORT—RESOLUTION OF SUPPORT 
BY NEW JERSEY STATE FEDERA- 
TION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the New Jersey State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, at its convention this 
month, adopted a resolution of support 
for the implementation of the Second 
Hoover Commission Report. It made 
particular reference to certain recom- 
mendations including reorganization of 
the Federal budget and accounting sys- 
tem, and expansion of the program with- 
in the Department of Defense for basic 
and applied research. 

Mr. President, this outstanding organ- 
ization represents over 46,000 clubwomen 
in New Jersey. I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of the aforementioned resolu- 
tion be printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

SECOND Hoover COMMISSION REPORT 

Whereas there is great demand by thought- 
ful and public-spirited citizens for economy 
and a more efficient Government; and 

Whereas the New Jersey State Federation 
of Women's Clubs (by resolution at the an- 
nual convention, 1950) endorsed and sup- 
ported the reorganization plan for the first 
Hoover Commission appointed by Congress to 
effect savings in Government; and 

Whereas the second Hoover Commission 
empowered by Congress to study Govern- 
ment operations has reported waste, dupli- 
cation, and disregard of economy in Gov- 
ernment operations as well as inefficiency in 
basic and applied research within the De- 
partment of Defense; and 

Whereas there are comparatively few rec- 
ommendations brought in by the second 
Hoover Commission which have been acted 
upon to date, and we believe that immedi- 
ate implementation of the remaining recom- 
mendations would save the Government bil- 
lions of dollars, the most urgent among them 
being: 

1, Elimination of nonessential services in 
competition with private enterprise; 

2. Reorganization of the Federal budget 
and accounting system 
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(a) by fixing appropriations under an an- 
nual accrued spending formula; 

(b) by halting the stockpiling of unspent 
funds from past budgets (as provided by 
H. Res. 8002 now before Congress); 

3. Establishment of a supply and service 
administration within the Department of 
Defense, thereby centralizing procurement 
and distribution of nonmilitary goods and 
services commonly used by all the Armed 
Forces; 

4. Expansion of the program within the 
Department of Defense for basic and applied 
research; 

5. Establishment of a senior civil service: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New Jersey State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs in convention as- 
sembled, May 1958, endorses and supports 
the implementation of the recommendations 
of the second Hoover Commission, and re- 
spectfully urges the appropriate committees 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives to take immediate action (and to work 
for their enactment into law); and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower; to His Excel- 
lency, Gov. Robert B. Meyner; to the reso- 
lutions chairman of the General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, and to all Senators 
and Representatives currently representing 
the State of New Jersey in the Congress of 
the United States of America, 


AIR SAFETY 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Kentucky may proceed. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, the 
tragic air accident which occurred a 
week ago today involving a Capital Air- 
lines Viscount and a National Guard jet 
trainer reemphasizes the need for more 
effective control of the airways. The 
administration and the Congress share 
the responsibility for action that will 
bring about greater traffic safety for 
aircraft. 

Last week the President issued a 5- 
point directive and gave Gen. Pete 
Quesada emergency powers to acceler- 
ate air safety action. I commend the 
President for what he has done. I think 
it will be necessary to go much further 
if these accidents are to be prevented, 
and it is my belief that legislation is 
required. 

On the day following the accident, I 
made a flight from Andrews Air Force 
Base in one of the newest jet inter- 
ceptors, which will soon be delivered to 
the Air Force. The plane was the JF- 
101B, commonly known as the Voodoo, 
and it is produced by the McDonnell 
Aircraft Corp., of St. Louis. It is one 
of the fastest operational planes in the 
world. The plane itself is a two- 
seater, with powerful jet engines and 
a unique airbrake. It carries 2 atomic 
rockets, as well as 2 conventional high 


tercept approaching enemy bombers and 
destroy them with the air-to-air weap- 
ons which it carries. The atomic rockets 
are designed for use against a formation 
of bombers, and the conventional rockets 
against single bombers. 

We were in the air only 30 minutes on 
this flight. During this time we at- 
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tained a speed of well over 1,000 miles 
an hour, and were at an altitude of more 
than 50,000 feet. In fact, we were at 
40,000 feet in just over 2 minutes after 
leaving the ground. During these 30 
minutes, the plane consumed in excess 
of 13,000 pounds of fuel. 

It was a bright, clear day, with almost 
perfect visibility. The plane handles 
easily and is very smooth in flight. 
There was no feeling of high speed or 
excessive vibration. The only way that 
I could tell that we had gone through the 
sound barrier was by watching the 
instrument panel. 

The climb of the plane is so rapid that 
we attached our oxygen masks before 
takeoff. This mask has built into it a 
microphone which permitted me to talk 
to the pilot during the flight. Before we 
left the ground, I was fully briefed on 
how to operate the emergency safety 
devices. I was shown how to throw off 
the canopy over the cockpit and how to 
fire the charge which would blow me out 
of the plane and automatically open my 
parachute at the proper time. I confess 
to some degree of nervousness while 
receiving these instructions. 

The terrific speed of this plane con- 
vinces me that we must, as soon as pos- 
sible, establish joint control over mili- 
tary and civilian aircraft in flight. 
There have recently been four bad 
crashes involving military jets and con- 
ventional commercial airlines. As the 
airlines begin using jets, the danger will 
increase. The increasing and alarming 
number of near misses reported by air- 
line pilots lends further substance to 
the fact that the day of see-and-be-seen 
aus operations is rapidly drawing to a 
close, 

During my supersonic flight in the 
Voodoo, I saw another jet aircraft ap- 
proaching on a crossing course at such 
a distance it was barely visible. The in- 
tervening distance was closed so rapidly 
that I could hardly believe it. The speed 
of our jets is simply fantastic—we were 
flying more than 17 miles a minute. This 
problem of speed is of great concern to 
all of us, from an air safety standpoint. 

Unified control and supervision of all 
aircraft is absolutely imperative if these 
tragic accidents are to be avoided. Some 
have suggested that we curtail military 
operations, but this, in my opinion, would 
be suicidal to our national defense. The 
United States Air Force is today the 
greatest deterrent against major war. 
Unless it flies, it cannot remain pro- 
ficient. The answer to these tragic ac- 
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cidents is not to stop flying, but to estab- 
lish traffic control on the airways. 

I commend the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Monroney] for sponsoring 
and vigorously supporting his bill, S. 
3880, entitled the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958. This bill will create an inde- 
pendent agency directly responsible to 
the President and the Congress. It gives 
to that agency the authority to regulate 
the use of all air space of the United 
States by both civil and military aircraft. 
It transfers to this agency the respon- 
sibilities now assigned to CAA and the 
Airway Modernization Board. In order 
to obtain the proper liaison with military 
aviation, it provides for the appointment 
by the Secretary of Defense of a special 
military adviser to the administrator of 
the new agency. 

There undoubtedly will be strong op- 
position to the Monroney bill. During 
the course of the hearings, some other 
plan may be developed to accomplish the 
purpose of the proposed legislation. Be 
that as it may, prompt and full hearings 
on this measure will, I feel sure, lead 
to whatever legislation is necessary to 
achieve greater safety on the airways. 

Naval vessels at sea or in harbor abide 
by the rules of the road, just as do com- 
mercial or private vessels. Army trucks 
abide by the traffic laws, along with 
private or commercial motor vehicles. 
There is no reason why a unified traffic- 
control system cannot be worked out 
covering military, private, and commer- 
cial aircraft. The speed of today’s air- 
craft makes it important; the speed of 
tomorrow’s aircraft makes it essential. 


EMERGENCY HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Senators to the fact 
that under the emergency housing pro- 
gram enacted into law in the early part 
of this year, which I had the honor of 
sponsoring, the new housing starts and 
applications for loans continue to in- 
crease. In a recent statement of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
covering low- and moderate-priced hous- 
ing, a report for April 1 through May 15, 
1958, it is shown that there have been 
total commitments of $179,870,000. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement from FNMA be 
printed at this point in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


No. 10, covering low- and moderate-priced 


housing, Apr. 1, 1958—May 15, 1958 


{Commitments to purchase FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed mortgages not exceeding $13,500 covering housing on 
which construction has not been started] 


FHA-insured 


Week ending 


18, 276, 000 
89, 859, 000 


Combined 


VA-guaranteed 


NoTE.— These commitments cover housing Iu 465 communities located in 36 States, Hawali, and Puerto Rico. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the same connection, quite an interest- 
ing article was published in the current 
issue of the U. S. News & World Report 
under the heading “Housing: Where 
Business Is Getting Better.” The article 
relates to a survey throughout the coun- 
try and indicates the great progress 
which is being made in the field of hous- 
ing. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Recor» as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hovsine: WHERE Business Is GETTING BETTER 


Signs are growing that a new boom in 
home building is to offer strong medicine 
for an ailing United States economy. 

Consensus of builders and lenders—sur- 
veyed by U. S. News & World Report—points 
‘to a 10 percent rise in starts in 1958. 

Warmer weather, an abundance of mort- 
gage money, and new rules for easier borrow- 
ing are behind this new upturn. 

All across the country now, home builders 
and mortgage lenders are reporting an up- 
surge in home financing and building, and 
a quickening of interest among home-hunt- 
ing families. 

It is a shift that has come only in the past 
few weeks. 

Talk to these builders and lenders—as 
members of the board of editors of U. S. 
News & World Report have just done in a 
nationwide survey—and you get the idea that 
home building can be a stout prop for a sag- 
ging economy in 1958. 

Warmer weather, after a dismal winter, is 
bringing out thousands of families to view 
model homes, And new credit rules make 
buying easy—GI loans with no downpay- 
ments, and very low downpayment loans 
insured by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. Result: Families are ordering. Many 
builders are months behind in filling orders. 

Outcome of this new trend, builders and 
lenders predict, is to be the start of about 
1,150,000 homes this year—up more than 10 
percent from 1957—despite a slow beginning 
in bad weather. To start that many homes, 
builders will have to keep up an average an- 
nual rate of 1.25 million for the rest of 1958. 
Only in the years 1950 and 1955 have more 
than 1.25 million homes been started. 


EASY-CREDIT MAGIC 


In the suburbs of Kansas City, Kans., a 
home builder reports that liberalized rules 
on PHA and GI mortgages have helped a 
lot. He is building homes in the $17,000- 
$20,000 price range, and 85 percent of them 
are selling with no downpayment. 

“Our buyers,” he explains, “are mostly 
young white-collar workers with 2 or 3 chil- 
dren. They earn good money—$6,000 to 
$10,000 or more a year, and they can afford 
monthly payments on a home. But they 
have little cash for downpayments. When 
the downpayment requirement for GI homes 
was dropped, they started home hunting.” 

In the San Antonio, Tex., area, a builder 
foresees a 30 percent rise in housing starts 
this year, despite a slow beginning. This 
means an additional 1,500 to 2,000 starts in 
that community. “We're working,” he says, 
“to catch up with demand now.” He reports 
that home builders who were squeezed out 
by tight money last year are coming back 
into operation now that they can get financ- 
ing easily. 

For their part, mortgage lenders in most 
communities admit frankly that they can't 
find enough good applications for all the 
funds they have available, despite a rise in 
demand. 

There's been an increase in demand for 
real estate loans, but not in proportion to 
the amount of money available,” says a mort- 
gage-company official in San Francisco. 
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“We're out looking for borrowers, advertis- 
ing widely,” says a sayings and loan offi- 
cial in Memphis, Tenn. He credits better 
weather with most of the shift. 

In Massachusetts, mortgage money is su- 
perabundant and lenders are offering loans 
at 4% percent interest, a full half of 1 per- 
cent under the FHA limit. One builder op- 
erating in a south shore suburb 20 miles out 
of Boston has expanded his plans for 1958 by 
50 percent since January 1. He is 3 months 
behind in filling orders. He attributes his 
huge demand, though, to the fact that he has 
the low-cost land and the setup to build 
homes at $10,000. 


BUILDER PROBLEMS 


It is in low-cost and medium-cost homes 
that demand has risen most sharply in most 
communities, 

“We find,” says an official of a savings and 
loan association in St. Petersburg, Fla. 
“there has been a 20- to 25-percent increase 
in mortgage-loan applications—practically 
all in the low-priced homes. The trend is 
toward the $13,500 level. I think 90 percent 
of the efforts of home builders and mortgage 
bankers will be concentrated in low-priced 
homes—that's where the market is.” 

An official of the Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the country's biggest 
home-mortgage lenders, notes that “sales of 
new homes have picked up in the medium- 
priced range, and also in the low-priced 
range.” 

More and more builders, however, are be- 
ginning to complain that they can’t build 
low-priced homes with costs what they are. 
A Los Angeles builder says, “Low-cost homes 
are becoming a joke. Land costs are up $300 
to $400 in just the last couple of years to 
an average of $1,800 for a 60-foot lot.” 

A Cleveland builder says, “We consider a 
$16,500 to $17,000 home a small, or low-cost 
home in Cuyahoga County. You have to 
cross over the county line to find much build- 
ing in the $15,000-and-below class.” He 
adds, though, that “there’s been a decided 
upturn in activity, with lenders, builders, 
and buyers showing more enthusiasm now.” 


SOME RAISE DOUBTS 


Many lenders are wondering whether the 
spurt in FHA and GI loans means a real in- 
crease in home financing, or just a shift 
from conventional loans—those not backed 
by Government. An official of a big insur- 
ance. company—one of the country's largest 
mortgage lendere—says the rise in FHA and 
GI loans may be robbing the conventional 
market to some extent. 

A high official of another big insurance 
firm doubts this. “My inclination,” he says, 
“is to feel that any pickup would be among 
people who didn’t quality for conventional 
loans.” 

The head of a large bank in Dallas, too, 
believes the spurt in home building under 
Government-backed mortgages is real, not 
Just a shift from conventional financing. 

Dissenting views come from cities hard 
hit by the recession. 

The head of a savings and loan office in 
Detroit says loan applications there still 
are declining. Where people are afraid for 
their jobs, he reports easier credit is no help. 

A Chicago banker reports that the trend 
of home building in that city—though not 
in all of its suburbs—is still down. 

San Francisco lenders are cautious in their 
predictions. Says one: “It will take 5 or 6 
months to know whether the public will 
respond to the easing of Government regu- 
lations. Easy terms already have raised de- 
mands for mortgages from builders them- 
selves. When these homes are created, we 
will find out if sales will hold up to the 
expectations of builders.” 


CONSENSUS: OPTIMISTIC 


Most builders and lenders, however, are 
confident. 


May 27 


In the Dallas area, building is really boom- 
ing. Housing starts financed by FHA mort- 
gages in the first 4 months totaled 1,516, 
against 746 in those months of 1957, with 
conventionally financed starts rising to 981 
from 690. GI starts were down, but a banker 
reports that in the first 3 weeks of May alone 
more GI homes were started than in Janu- 
ary, February, and March together. 

The manager of a development company 
selling homes from $23,350 up, in Marin 
County, Just north of San Francisco, reports 
his sales jumped 60 percent in the first 
month after rules were liberalized on GI 
loans. “The demand for homes has never 
stopped,” he says, “but financing problems 
and this little recession slowed down our 
sales. We had to reduce our building. But 
we're moving now.” 

A Baltimore, Md., savings and loan official 
reports: “Terms now being advertised by 
lenders here are the most attractive in the 
past year—25 years end 5 percent on conven- 
tional loans. We've taken in more loan ap- 
plications in 2 months than in any similar 
period in a year and a half.” 

And from a Topeka, Kans., lender, I'd 
say applications have picked up 30 to 40 
percent in Lawrence and the Kansas City area 
where we operate.” 

These reports leave no doubt that a recov- 
ery in home building is underway. If it lasts, 
it could go far toward ending the recession, 


TAX REDUCTION FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, im- 
mediately following that article in the 
U. S. News & World Report is another 
very interesting short article entitled, 
“Tax Break for Small Business.” 

The article indicates that there may be 
tax relief for small business, and states 
five different points which the Secretary 
of Commerce, Sinclair Weeks, has advo- 
cated. 

Mr. President, it happens that every 
single one of the points listed was recom- 
mended by the Select Committee on 
Small Business at the beginning of this 
year. As a matter of fact, most of those 
items were proposed last year or even 2 
years ago, and were opposed by the 
administration, 

Earlier this year the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], 
the ranking minority member of the 
Select Committee on Small Business, and 
I appeared before the House Committee 
on Ways and Means to present a bill 
which the Senator from Minnesota and 
I had sponsored in the Senate and on 
which some 37 different Senators had 
joined in cosponsorship. We appeared 
before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means and presented our program. 

I am delighted, Mr. President, to ob- 
serve the administration is swinging into 
line, at least in part. I congratulate Mr. 
Weeks, the Department of Commerce, 
and the administration for this belated 
action in endorsing a tax relief program 
for small business. I hope the admin- 
istration will remain faithful to the pro- 
posal. 

I heard over the radio this morning 
that the President in his message to the 
House of Representatives relating to ex- 
cise taxes had virtually ruled out any 
tax relief for this year, but I observed in 
the newspapers a note to the effect that 
there might be some compromise on the 
point, and that the administration might 
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agree to some tax relief for small busi- 
ness, if it had to. 

Mr. President, it is the last part of 
the statement which rather disturbs me. 
I wish the administration would stand 
firm. If the administration favors tax 
relief for small business, as Mr. Weeks 
professes in his presentation to the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
and to the Congress, I hope the adminis- 
tration will stand firm. Goodness knows 
that small business throughout this 
country needs tax relief. I hope, Mr. 
President, we shall be able to get tax 
relief legislation passed at the present 
session of Congress. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Iam pleased to hear the 
Senator from Mississippi make that 
statement. I should like to say to 
him that the Senate will vote tax re- 
lief for small business, whether the ad- 
ministration stands firm or not. I be- 
lieve that decision has about been made 
by Senators. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to hear 
that comment from the Senator from 
Louisiana, who is a member of the Fi- 
nance Committee of this body. I have 
felt the same way. I have felt Congress 
was planning to give tax relief to small 
business this year. I am delighted the 
Senator from Louisiana has made that 
statement. 

Mr. LONG. It would be helpful if 
the administration would stand firm and 
support the proposal, but I believe tax 
relief will be provided. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It would be of great 
help to have the administration support 
the proposal. The Senator will remem- 
ber that only a year ago the Senate was 
considering a tax bill and was about to 
pass it when the telephones reaching 
Senators across the aisle became very 
busy with calls directly from the admin- 
istration. One Senator stated on the 
floor of the Senate, as can be found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, that he had 
just been notified by Secretary Hum- 
phrey that if the Senate would refuse to 
agree to the action proposed at that time, 
before the session of Congress was com- 
pleted the administration would sponsor 
a program to give tax relief to small busi- 
ness. Such a program never material- 
ized. That is one reason I refer to the 
belated action of the administration. I 
hope the administration will stand firm. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have re- 
ferred be printed in the Recor at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TAx BREAK FOR SMALL BUSINESS 

Small businessmen in this country are to 
get tax relief and a new avenue to long-term 
loans and equity capital, if Congress approves 
a plan urged last week by Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks. 

Here is what Mr. Weeks, in testimony be- 
fore the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, urged Congress to do: 

Encourage investment in small firms by 
liberalizing tax deductions on losses taken in 
such investment. Right now, capital losses 
can be charged to ordinary income only in 


a limited way. The plan is to allow ordi- 
nary loss deductions up to $50,000 a year for 
new investments in small firms—companies 
with a paid-in capital of a half million dol- 
lars or less and a net worth of $1 million or 
less. 

Let taxpayers use faster tax writeoffs for 
depreciation of used machinery and equip- 
ment. The life history of most new busi- 
nesses,” said the Secretary, “starts with used 
equipment.” 

Give small corporations the privilege of 
being taxed as partnerships. Idea is to let 
small firms adopt a corporate status without 
its tax disadvantages. 

Offer a 10-year stretchout for payment of 
estate taxes where an estate is made up 
largely of investments in closely held firms. 
Purpose: to avoid the sale of firms to pay 
estate taxes. 

Create a new system to provide small firms 
with long-term loans and equity capital. 
Funds would come from new investment 
companies, which would be set up with pri- 
vate capital but would get loans from the 
Government. These investment companies 
and their own stockholders would get to de- 
duct against their ordinary income all the 
losses they sustain in these operations, 

This plan is given a good chance of adop- 
tion by Congress this year. 


EXTENSION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, my 
distinguished colleague from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD] and I were among the 
cosponsors of S. 3244, which provided 
for unemployment reinsurance grants 
to the States, as well as other purposes, 
Those of us who come from States seri- 
ously affected by the recession, such as 
Montana, are particularly aware of the 
shortcomings of H. R. 12065, which pro- 
vides merely for loans to States. 

Last week Montana’s Acting Gover- 
nor, the Hon. Paul Cannon, telegraphed 
me and other Members of the Montana 
Congressional delegation concerning 
H. R. 12065. Governor Cannon pointed 
out why he and the Attorney General of 
the State of Montana, the Hon. Forrest 
H. Anderson, concur in the recommen- 
dation that H. R. 12065 be amended to 
provide for unemployment reinsurance 
grants. Governor Cannon stated his 
and Attorney General Anderson's posi- 
tion as follows: 

I have this day sent the following telegram 
to Senator PAUL DOUGLAS: 

“I have this day received an opinion from 
Montana Attorney General Forrest H. An- 
derson stating that he has examined H. R. 
12065 and our State unemployment acts as 
thoroughly as time limitations will permit 
and he is of the opinion that none of 
our State laws or constitutional provision 
will prevent us from taking advantage 
of this Federal legislation if it is passed. 
Mr. Anderson did state, however, that H. R. 
12065 provides only for loans to the States 
which must be negotiated through a formal 
agreement between the State and the Federal 
Government. He stated this machinery is 
cumbersome and time consuming and may 
prevent the funds being granted under the 
bill from reaching the unemployed workers 
when they are needed most. He further 
stated legislation previously introduced in 
Congress provided for direct grants-in-aid 
to the States for the purpose of extending 
unemployment benefits for a longer period 
and these direct grants could be made from 
presently existing surplus Federal funds in 
this respect relative to the direct grants-in- 
aid I am in absolute accord with the rec- 
ommendation of the attorney general of 
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Montana I would request therefore that due 
to the serious continuing unemployment 
problem in Montana together with mount- 
ing exhaustions of workers benefit periods 
that your honorable body will approve H. R. 
12065 with above proposed amendment in- 
5 therein as expeditiously as pos- 
e.“ 


Mr. President, the entire Mon- 
tana Congressional delegation— Senator 
MANSFIELD, Representative LEE METCALF, 
Representative LERoy ANDERSON and I 
concur in the position taken by these two 
officers of our State. Laboriously nego- 
tiated loans to the States will not do 
the job in Montana, which for many 
weeks had the highest rate of unemploy- 
ment of any of the States. H. R. 12065 
should be amended to provide for in- 
creased grants to the States. 


EFFECT OF UNITED PRESS-INTER- 
NATIONAL NEWS SERVICE MER- 
GER / 

Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, I had called to my attention news 
accounts of Sunday, May 25, announc- 
ing the merger of the United Press As- 
sociation with the International News 
Service. 

From the news accounts it is my un- 
derstanding that, acting upon rumors 
that such a merger was pending, the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice sent telegrams on last Friday 
night to United Press and International 
News Service asking that both parties 
talk with the Justice Department before 
consummating the deal. It is my under- 
standing that officials of both of these 
organizations replied by saying that the 
merger agreement had already been 
signed on May 16. 

Mr, President, the seriousness of this 
merger cannot be overestimated. Prior 
to this merger, there were three news 
services in the United States. The Asso- 
ciated Press is a cooperative news- 
gathering organization limited exclu- 
sively to its own membership and which 
offers none of its services for sale to any- 
one other than members. Heretofore, 
United Press and International News 
Service competitively offered their serv- 
ices to smaller newspapers and radio 
stations all over the country. In effect, 
these small newspapers and radio sta- 
tions have had the benefit of competitive 
rates to choose from. Unless voted into 
membership by Associated Press, these 
small radio stations and newspapers now 
face an absolute monopolist in securing 
news service. 

Not only is this future effect created 
by the merger of these two news services 
for the small newspapers and radio sta- 
tions but an immediate disaster has ap- 
parently fallen on some 400 Interna- 
tional News Service employees who, I 
understand, have already received notice 
of severance. 

From the newspaper accourt it is my 
understanding that officials of the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice are presently seriously considering 
the application for a preliminary injunc- 
tion pending litigation of this matter. I 
have commended Hon. Victor R. Hansen, 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
the Antitrust Division of the Department 
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of Justice, for the promptness with 
which he has acted in this matter as well 
as the report that he is seriously con- 
sidering the application for a temporary 
injunction. However, Mr. President, I 
am afraid that this action by the De- 
partment of Justice may possibly be too 
late. I hope this is not the case, but I say 
this because there is presented in this 
merger a perfect example of the scram- 
bling of assets which, even though liti- 
gation proves successful, may for all 
practical purposes prove impossible to 
unscramble. In my opinion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a perfect demonstration of 
the need for premerger notification legis- 
lation which is now pending before the 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, of 
which I am chairman. Hearings have 
been held on bills dealing with this sub- 
ject which will in the very near future 
be reported to the full Judiciary Com- 
mittee. : 

A similar bill has been reported by the 
House Judiciary Committee. The bill is 
sponsored by Representative CELLER and 
other Members of the House, and is now 
pending in the Rules Committee of the 
House, awaiting a rule for consideration 
on the floor. 

Had there been such a requirement in 
the law, United Press and International 
News Service could not have consum- 
mated this merger without giving notice 
to the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Justice. Had this 
been done, quite obviously, either one of 
these agencies could have been afforded 
the opportunity of studying the proposal 
and if it were believed that section 7 of 
the Clayton Act would be violated, a pre- 
liminary injunction might have been ap- 
plied for in the Federal district courts. 
In this manner irreparable harm could 
have been avoided by precluding the 
scrambling of the assets and cessation 
of certain operations, as well as the dis- 
charge of valuable employees, 

I shall follow with a great deal of in- 
terest the manner in whick the Depart- 
ment of Justice handles this matter. 
Speaking for myself as one of the co- 
authors of the Celler-Kefauver amend- 
ment to section 7 of the Clayton Act 
which was passed in late 1950, I certainly 
support the questioning of this merger. 
There is presented here a simple question 
of arithmetic. Prior to the merger there 
were two news services offering service 
generally to the small newspapers and 
radio stations throughout the United 
States. Today, there is only one. This 
is not a tendency toward monopoly. 
This is monopoly. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the articles from 
the New York Times of May 25, 1958, 
describing the merger of United Press 
and International News Service be made 
a part of the Recorp, as well as my letter 
of yesterday to Mr. Hansen. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED PRESS AND INTERNATIONAL News SERV- 
ICE AGENCIES MERGE; ANTITRUST ISSUE 
RAISED BY UNITED STATES 

(By Russell Porter) 

The United Press Association and the In- 

ternational News Service announced yester- 
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day they had merged into a new agency called 
United Press International. 

The announcement had been expected to 
be made today. It was put ahead a day after 
action by the Antitrust Division of the Jus- 
tice Department. The Department, hearing 
rumors of the merger, sent telegrams Friday 
night asking both parties to talk with it 
before consummating the deal. The agency 
said that a serious antitrust question was in- 
volved, 

Officials of both news-gathering organiza- 
tions replied in telegrams saying they did 
not believe the merger raised any such ques- 
tion. They said the merger agreement had 
been signed May 16 but announcement had 
been postponed pending completion of phys- 
ical and operational changes. 

It was understood the International News 
Service, a Hearst organization, would con- 
tend it has been losing money. The Supreme 
Court has held that the merger of a busi- 
ness that is losing money does not violate 
the antitrust law. 

About 400 International News Service em- 
ployees are expected to lose their jobs be- 
cause of the merger. An International News 
Service spokesman said all would receive sev- 
erance pay. The International News Service 
had from 400 to 450 editorial employees in 
the United States and foreign countries, 
about 150 clerical and business employees 
and 65 teletype operators. 

United Press and International News Serv- 
ice bureaus were notified yesterday noon to 
carry United Press International credit lines 
on their news and feature stories beginning 
immediately. 

It was reported no buying or selling was 
involved in the deal, but information on this 
was withheld. Whether there was an ex- 
change of stock could not be learned, 

However, William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 
editor in chief of the Hearst Newspapers, 
and two other Hearst executives were named 
to the new United Press International board 
of directors. The other Hearst directors are 
J. D. Gortatowsky, chairman of the board 
of Hearst Consolidated Publications, and 
G. O. Markuson, vice president and treasurer 
of the Hearst Corp. 

Frank H. Bartholomew, United Press presi- 
dent, was named president of the new 
agency. Its vice president is Kingsbury 
Smith, who was International News Service 
general manager. 

The United Press International takes over 
more than 5,000 clients from the United 
Press and 3,000 from the International News 
Service. It also takes over physical facili- 
ties, including teletype machines, office 
equipment, and photographic equipment 
of International News Pictures, which is 
included in the deal. 

The merger included the still-picture serv- 
ice of both wire services. United Press 
Movietone will be operated by United Press 
International, but Telenews, a television 
news-film service that was operated by the 
International News Service, was not included 
in the merger. Telenews will be continued 
separately by the Hearst organization. 

FIRST DISPATCH SENT 

Both United Press and International News 
Service wires carried the merger announce- 
ment in a story marked with the United 
Press International credit. 

It said: 

“This is the first dispatch of the new 
service, which will embrace the largest num- 
ber of newspaper and radio clients ever 
served simultaneously by an independently 
operated news and picture agency.” 

The Associated Press, the other big Ameri- 
can news agency, is a cooperative news- 
gathering organization. 

The Associated Press supplies news to 
7,275 newspapers, radio, and television sta- 
tions. Both the Associated Press and the 
United Press International gather and dis- 
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tribute news both in the United States and 
in foreign countries. 

The United Press International story an- 
nouncing the merger included the following 
statement by Mr. Bartholomew: 

“The consolidation of the two services will 
assure a stronger competitive news and pic- 
torial-news report to newspapers, radio, and 
television stations throughout the entire 
civilized world. 

“Like the newspapers dependent upon us 
for news, ours will be a business organiza- 
tion, collecting and distributing one of the 
‘world’s most perishable products, news. We 
believe private enterprise with a profit in- 
centive is the best guaranty of objective cov- 
erage of world news, exactly as it is for the 
subsequent publishing of that news in the 
great independent newspapers of the world. 

“The combining of the two services will 
guarantee broader and more efficient news 
and pictorial reporting on a worldwide basis. 

“Economics was an important factor in the 
creation of the great new news network. 
Costs of covering the world news fronts have 
risen steadily with rapidly improving means 
of transmitting both news and pictures by 
leased wires and electronic processes.“ 

The United Press International announce- 
ment said work on the merger had been 
underway since last September. 

Replies to the Justice Department inquiries 
were sent by Mr. Bartholomew and Richard 
E. Berlin, president of the Hearst Corp. Both 
said they would be glad to discuss the merger 
with the Department and furnish it with 
information, 


— 


ANTITRUST STATUS OF MERGER SIFTED—JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT CALLS FOR TALKS—SEES SERI- 
OUS ‘QUESTION OF LEGALITY 

(By Anthony Lewis) 

WASHINGTON, May 24.—The Justice De- 
partment warned the United Press and Inter- 
national News Service today that their merger 
“may raise a serious question under the anti- 
trust laws.” 

Victor R. Hansen, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the Antitrust Division, gave 
the warning in a telegram to the two news 
services. He added that he would “like the 
opportunity to discuss the matter with you 
before any such merger is consummated.” 

Although no official statement was made, 
it was evident that the Justice Department 
was giving serious consideration to legal 
action to stop the merger. Antitrust lawyers 
worked through the day at the Department 
on a hurried study of the merger. 

The relevant antitrust law is section 7 
of the Clayton Act of 1914. It prohibits 
mergers whose effect may be substantially 
to lessen competition, or to tend to create 
a monopoly. 

If the Justice Department does not decide 
to act against the merger, its most likely 
step would be to go into a Federal district 
court—presumably in New York—and ask 
for a preliminary injunction against it. 

According to Department lawyers, fast 
action will be necessary if any is to be taken 
at all, The feeling is that once the United 
Press has disbanded the staff and machinery 
of International News Service it will be most 
difficult to put it back together. 


LIKE UNSCRAMBLING AN EGG 


In general, mergers are much easier to 
stop before they are consummated. As law- 
yers put it, trying to break up a completed 
merger is like trying to unscramble an egg. 

This explains why Mr. Hansen's telegram 
sought some consultation with the news 
services before their amalgamation was com- 
pleted. 

But in the telephone conversation with the 
Justice Department today, United Press of- 
ficials indicated that they had moved as 
quickly as possible to consummate the 
merger. 
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They said among other things that they 
had already sent dismissal notices to un- 
wanted International News Service employ- 
ees. A Justice Department lawyer said this 
action had brought the merger close to an 
accomplished fact. 

Whether the United Press-International 
News Service merger does violate the Clayton 
Act is an extremely complicated question, 
The answer depends, among other things, on 
factual data that the Justice Department 
does not yet have. 


FINANCES A FACTOR 


For example, the courts have construed 
section 7 not to apply to the situation when 
one of two merging firms is, as the Supreme 
Court put it, “a corporation with resources so 
depleted and the probability of rehabilitation 
so remote that it faced the grave probability 
of business failure.” 

If International. News Service were shown 
to be in bad financial shape, in short, the 
Government could not use the antitrust 
laws to make it stay in business. But no 
one here knows whether International News 
Service qualifies for this doctrine of the 
“failing corporation.” 

The fact that two news-gathering concerns 
are merging might, however, make the courts 
apply the Clayton Act with particular 
stringency. 

The theory of any Government action in 
the case probably would be that a reduction 
in the number of wire services from three to 
two would not only give newspapers less 
choice in the placing of their business but 
also deprive the public of a valuable variety 
of news sources, 


PLAN FOR MERGER CONSIDERED IN 1927—INTER- 
NATIONAL News SERVICE ABANDONED IDEA 
FOR LINK TO UNITED PRESS AS HEARST EX- 
PANDED News AGENCY 


The merger of International News Service 
with the United Press, announced yesterday, 
was tentatively explored as long ago as 1927. 

In that year, newspapers owned by the late 
William Randolph Hearst and serviced by 
the Hearst-owned International News Service 
found themselves in a conflict of interest 
with the Associated Press, to which several 
Hearst newspapers belonged. The Associated 
Press charged that the two news services 
were unnecessarily competing, pirating each 
other’s news and creating an uneconomic 
situation. 

According to newspaper historians, the 
Hearst organization then considered the pos- 
sibility of joining forces with the United 
Press. This idea was shortly abandoned 
when the Hearst newspaper chain expanded 
its own news-gathering service. 

The United Press and International News 
Service were the second and third major 
news agencies, respectively, to be formed in 
the United States. The first was the Asso- 
ciated Press, founded 100 years ago in New 
York. 

The founding of the Associated Press was 
the result of stiff competition for news be- 
tween the Wall Street, or financial, news- 
papers, and the uptown newspapers, known 
then as the penny press. Enterprising news- 
papers maintained swift ships to sail out of 
New York Harbor, meet slower incoming 
ships from Europe, skim them of news and 
speed back to New York. 


PONY EXPRESS USED 

Wealthier paper used their own pony 
express to bring news of Congress to New 
York. Other papers found it necessary to 
establish their own pony expresses and build 
their own swift news boats. Expenses for 
these services ran high, In the late 1840’s, 
James Gordon Bennett of the New York 
Herald and David Hale of the financial dis- 
trict’s Journal of Commerce met and called 
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a truce. This resulted, in 1848, in the for- 
mation of a jointly sponsored news-gathering 
service known as the Associated Press. 

As more and more newspapers sprung up 
in the Nation, other news services were 
formed. In 1907 the United Press was 
founded, It was first designed to serve four 
links in the Edward W. Scripps chain of 
newspapers, in Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and Kansas City. It started with a 
staff of 12, including the copy boy. 

May 26, 1958. 
Hon. Victor R. HANSEN, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Antitrust Division, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Jupce Hansen: I have had called to 

my attention articles respecting the merger 
of the United Press Associations and the 
International News Service, which appeared 
in the New York Times on May 25, 1958. 
. From these articles and from other infor- 
mation that I have had called to my atten- 
tion it is my understanding that, prior to 
this merger, there were three principal news 
services in the United States. They were the 
Associated Press, the United Press Associa- 
tions, and the International News Service. 
It is also my understanding that the As- 
sociated Press is a cooperative news-gather- 
ing organization, principally referred to as a 
membership association which does not offer 
for sale news service to anyone other than its 
members, I have been informed that both 
United Press and International News Service 
were competing news services offering sery- 
ices generally to any buyer. 

I note from the press reports that when 
this matter came to your attention, you 
immediately contacted the United Press As- 
sociations and the International News Serv- 
ice requesting that both parties talk with the 
Antitrust Division before consummating the 
deal and that you were informed that the 
agreement had already been signed. May I 
commend you upon the promptness with 
which you proceeded in this matter consider- 
ing the seriousness of this merger. This 
seriousness is exemplified by the fact that 
some 400 INS employees are expected to lose 
their jobs because of the merger. Tven more 
important, however, is the threatened elim- 
ination of the competition that existed be- 
tween these two services, especially for the 
small newspapers and radio stations through- 
out the United States. In my opinion, the 
AP service may be discounted when consider- 
ing this matter because its service is only 
furnished to its members. With the merger 
of UP and INS, in practicality, the small 
newspaper and radio station is now faced 
with an absolute monopoly of national news, 
it having no other source to turn to unless it 
is voted into membership by AP. 

From the press account, I note that the 
Department is considering applying for a 
temporary injunction in this matter pend- 
ing litigation. May I again commend you for 
this consideration and urge that you very 
seriously consider this move. As previously 
pointed out, the merger of these two news 
agencies is a merger of, not only facilities, 
but persons. Once this merger has taken 
place and employees are cut adrift, it will be 
most dificult to unscramble the situation 
in the future and practically impossible to 
ever restore the true service picture after 
many employees have been cut adrift and 
gone to other endeavors. 

The circumstances of this merger also 
impress me with the great need of pending 
premerger notification legislation. As I 
understand the news account, you had no 
notice of this merger until after it was con- 
summated. The eggs have been scrambled 
and the need of a preliminary injunction, 
even at this late date, is ali the more 
apparent. 
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I shall follow with great interest the man- 
ner in which you proceed in this matter. 
Sincerely, 
ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Chairman. 


NEED FOR CENTRALIZED AIR 
TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of California are airminded. The 
State of California is the center of the 
aviation industry in this country. All of 
us who live within the confines of that 
great Commonwealth recognize the fast 
worsening problem of proper and effec- 
tive air traffic control. 

The Los Angeles Times of May 24, 
1958, recounted what a veteran airline 
pilot had to say about the air traffic 
conditions over the metropolitan Los 
Angeles area, as follows: 

Los Angeles is probably the most congested 
airspace we have in the country today. 


Earlier this week I indicated something 
of the hazard of congestion in northern 
California. One of my constituents 
wrote to me stating that there was a 
near miss between a commercial airline 
plane upon which he was traveling and 
two military jet aircraft in the vicinity 
of San Francisco. One, the commercial 
plane, was under control of the Federal 
CAA. The two fast traveling military 
jets were not under control of the CAA, 

The unhappy fact is that in the past 15 
months California has been the scene of 
several grievous air collisions, with all 
the tragedy which ensued. God alone 
knows how many near misses there have 
been. 

The Los Angeles Sunday Examiner of 
May 25, 1958, made the following com- 
ment: 

Ciyillan-military flight friction can be 
stated simply: Airliners fly mapped routes 
and need CAA permission by radio even to 
change altitude; military planes, the jets at 
500 to 600 miles per hour and faster, fly as 
they please, under no control but the pilot’s. 


Earlier I was very glad to join as co- 
author, with the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] and other Senators, of a bill in- 
troduced in the Senate to create one sin- 
gle centralized Federal agency to be 
charged solely with the responsibility of 
controlling all air traffic above the geo- 
graphical area of continental United 
States except in time of emergency. I 
believe that such a measure is in the 
public interest. I believe that legisla- 
tion of that character should be enacted 
expeditiously. I was delighted to read 
the editorials which appeared a few days 
ago in the two great southern California 
newspapers to which I have referred. I 
ask unanimous consent that the full text 
of the editorials be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Sunday Examiner of 
May 25, 1958] 
ROULETTE OR SAFETY? 
The ciyilian-milisary aircraft collision 


high over Maryland, almost on Washington's 
doorstep, was in a zone through which both 
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the President and Vice President had flown 
in separate planes a short time before. 

Thus it dramatized as no other recent 
midair collision the weaknesses and the in- 
adequacy of the Federal air-traffic-control 
system. 

President Eisenhower moved swiftly by or- 
dering the quickest action possible to sepa- 
rate military and civilian flights. Five re- 
strictions against military planes ranging 
the skies without limit were given imme- 
diate effect. 

Congress reacted dramatically, in a quick 
and heartening way and with an overall 
sense of urgency. 

Already at hand were legislative proposals 
and the factfinding and conclusions of com- 
mittees and boards that had been given 
impetus but not urgency by: 

1. Three near misses every day on com- 
mercial air routes; 

2. Two hundred and forty-eight previous 
deaths in collisions in less than 2 years; and 

3. Four previous military-civilian collisions 
fatal to 160 persons. 

The day after the Maryland tragedy, bills 
were introduced in both Houses to create a 
new, single civilian agency to control both 
military and commercial flights except in 
time of war. 

The House Appropriations Subcommittee 
exacted a promise from the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration and the Air Foree for 
new safety measures, then took to the Presi- 
dent himself the plan on which he acted 
for immedate CAA emergency control of mili- 
tary flights. 

On the second day, the House Government 
Operations Subcommittee started an inquiry 
into the Maryland collision and a review of 
Federal aviation policies. So did the Sen- 
ate Aviation Subcommittee, before which 
CAA revealed it had already taken over con- 
trol of military flights in some congested 
areas. 

Simultaneously, President Eisenhower or- 
dered a top-level White House study of air 
safety under a Presidential assistant, retired 
Lt. Gen. Elwood R, Quesada, which started 
last Friday. The administration had an- 
nounced just last Sunday a 5-year, $1 bil- 
lion modernization of existing facilities for 
air-traffic control. 

Civilian-military flight friction can be 
stated simply: Airliners fly mapped routes 
and need CAA permission by radio even to 
change altitude; military planes, the jets at 
500-600 miles per hour and faster, fly as 
they please, under no control but the pilot's. 

Representative Prince H. PRESTON, JR. 
Democrat, of Georgia, chairman of the Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee, states it even 
more simply: 

“Brother, it’s Russian roulette.” 

The sense of urgency and the temper of 
the Congress to give this priority add up hap- 
pily to one answer: The Nation may have 
a sound plan for safe air-traffic control be- 
fore the summer's end. 


[From the Los Angeles Times of May 24, 1958) 
Am TRAFFIC Over Los ANGELES 


Los Angeles is now to be classified as a 
high-density air-traffic area by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 


COLLISION DANGERS 


While this offers some encouragement in 
the matter of air safety the surprising thing 
is that the action was not taken long ago 
in view of the fact that this is one of the 
busiest air-traffic centers in the Nation. 
More important is that for several years we 
have been up among the leaders in the fre- 
quency of near collisions in the air, a dis- 
tinction that is frightening to say the least, 

It could be that technical and operating 
difficulties were in part responsible for the 
seeming reluctance to classify Los Angeles 
as a high-density air-traffic center. The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration is reported to 


have held back on the basis that such action 
might lead to the possible disruption of civil 
aviation—for example, two-way radios will 
become mandatory for all aircraft using the 
area. 

Not only that, all aircraft entering the area 
will be required to notify control towers and 
maintain communication through radio, 
meanwhile holding their speeds to reason- 
able levels. 

No one pretends that this is going to solve 
the problem. Actually, State Assemblyman 
Frank Bonelli, a member of the legislative 
Subcommittee on Aeronautics, says that 
the Los Angeles air-traffic situation can go 
only one way—get worse. 


TESTIMONY OF PILOT 


His statement has support in the view ex- 
pressed by Carl Christenson, a veteran United 
Airlines pilot, who testified before a Senate 
committee in Washington that “Los Angeles 
is probably the most congested air space we 
have in the country today.” 

Others have pointed out that when high- 
speed jet airliners go into service, the num- 
erous problems in handling present trafic 
will be increased. 

Maj. Gen. Joseph Caldera, Alr Force direc- 
tor of flight safety, says that the collision 
hazard could be substantially reduced if all 
en route traffic is required to fly under in- 
strument flight rules, regardless of weather. 
This would bring all aircraft under ground 
control; under visual flight rules, it is the 
responsibility of the pilot to see and be seen 
and no ground control is involved. 

In line with this, President Eisenhower 
himself has taken a hand in the situation 
nationally, ordering the implementation of 
a 6-point emergency air-safety program 
pending development of a long-range plan 
expected to be ready in 3 months. 


ACTION BY PRESIDENT 


Although the CAA had initially protested 
that invocation of instrument-flight regula- 
tions would overload ground control facilities 
now hard pressed to handle civilian traffic, 
the President's program applies instrument 
filght rules to jet trainers flown by students 
on civilian airways, requires them to stay off 
civilian airways when traveling from higher 
to lower altitudes, and brings military opera- 
tional flights on civilian airways under both 
IFR and CAA control. 

Additionally jet planes on cross-country 
and similar flights will have to file flight 
plans with the CAA and jet trainer pilots 
must. keep away from civilian airways in 
making proficiency flights. If these under- 
takings are carried out there should be a 
diminishment in the air collision hazard. 

Some remedial measures have already been 
taken; new CAA programs to apply coopera- 
tive local flight rules over trouble spots such 
as Las Vegas where heavy civilian traffic is 
likely to merge with military traffic. New air 
regulations require that all pilots henceforth 
be especially vigilant when operating under 
visual flight rules since it has been shown 
that 98 percent of air collisions occur under 
these conditions. 

Suggestions have also been advanced urg- 
ing the prohibition of all military flying over 
the Los Angeles Basin as well as in other 
localities where commercial traffic is heavy. 
It has been proposed that military air in- 
stallations be shifted out—far out—of popu- 
lated areas but the question of expense and 
national security must also be considered in 
relation to these matters. 

But an effective Federal airways control 
system is at least 5 years away in the opinion 
of experts. It is increasingly evident that 
we must have it. 


FORT CLATSOP NATIONAL MEMO- 
RIAL AT ASTORIA, OREG. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Presidential action is imminent on a bill 
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to authorize establishing of a National 
Memorial at Fort Clatsop, Oreg. Af- 
firmative action by the President on our 
bill, S. 3087, will lead to creation of the 
first historic shrine in Oregon and the 
first national recognition anywhere 
along the Lewis and Clark trail of the 
epic-making expedition which brought 
the flag of the United States overland 
across the North American Continent, 
for the first time. In the winter of 
1805-06, Fort Clatsop was the encamp- 
ment of the intrepid explorers, Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark, and the 
band of men whose westward trek opened 
the hinterlands of our vast continent. 
Fort Clatsop National Memorial will give 
fitting recognition to this climactic event 
in American expansion. 

Fort Clatsop National Monument can 
be established by the Secretary of the 
Interior when title to not less than 100 
acres in the vicinity passes to the Federal 
Government. Shortly after the legisla- 
tion which I introduced for establish- 
ment of Fort Clatsop Memorial was 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
I wrote to National Park Service Director 
Conrad Wirth to urge that acquisition 
of this land be expedited. If this is ac- 
complished, it will be possible for the 
Secretary to designate the memorial dur- 
ing the coming year, when the State of 
Oregon celebrates its 100th anniversary 
of statehood in 1959. It is my hope that 
Fort Clatsop National Memorial can be- 
come a reality during Oregon’t centen- 
nial year. 

I ask consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp in connection with my remarks 
an editorial from the Astorian-Budget, 
of Astoria, Oreg., for May 20, 1958, en- 
titled “Fort Clatsop Park Nearer,” and 
an editorial from the Oregon Journal, of 
Portland, for May 23, 1958, entitled “Fort 
Clatsop Goal Won,” both of which give 
expression to the widespread approval 
I have heard for memorializing the 
history-making Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion with a suitable national shrine. 
Both editorials are particularly inform- 
ative and instructive. I also desire to 
include in the Recorp, Mr. President, an 
editorial from the Oregonian of Portland 
of May 25, 1958, which describes the fore- 
sight of the Oregon Historical Society in 
retaining and preserving the original site 
where Fort Clatsop was constructed by 
Lewis and Clark a century and a half ago. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Astorian-Budget of Astoria, Orea., 
of May 20, 1958] 
Fort CLATSOP Park NEARER 

Completion of Congressional action on the 
Fort Clatsop national memorial park bill is 
great news for this area. 

Establishment of this quarter million dol- 
lar park at the site of one of the Northwest's 
greatest historical events is bound to create 
a tourist attraction of enormous drawing 
power. 

Thanks of this community and of the 
whole Northwest are due to Senator NEUBER- 
GER who initiated the national memorial park 
legislation, and Representative NORBLAD, who 
carried the bill through the House. 

There seems no serious obstacle left to pre- 
vent dedication of the new park at the 1959 
Oregon centennial. 
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Officials of the Clatsop Historical Society 
report they are overjoyed, and rightly so. 
After years of discouraging effort by this or- 
ganization to preserve the site in reasonable 
attractiveness, its greatest dreams are real- 
ized by the Federal acquisition. 

Permanent management and custodial 
care will insure that tourists always will be 
welcomed at the site. 

It is to be hoped that the National Park 
Service will make good personnel selection 
for ent of the park. A local su- 
perintendent with a solid background in his- 
torical lore of this area, seems the most logi- 
cal choice, 

In money alone, the Fort Clatsop memorial 
park project is going to mean quite a bit to 

area. 

The House-passed bill provided for initial 
expenditure of $284,600, plus $22,000 a year 
for administrative expenses. The $284,600 
included $30,000 for acquiring land, $236,000 
for development of the area and $18,600 for 
repairs to existing facilities, 

That $236,000 for development ought to be 
enough to make a highly attractive project 
out of old Fort Clatsop. 
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[From the Oregon Journal, Portland, Oreg., 
of May 23, 1958] 


Fort CLATSOP GOAL WON 


It takes a little while to grasp the full 
meaning of Congress’ action in approving 
the establishment of Fort Clatsop, near 
Astoria, as a national memorial under the 
National Park Service. The House this week 
passed without opposition the measure in- 
troduced by Representative WALTER NORBLAD. 
It awaits now the President's signature. 

This will put the spot where Lewis and 
Clark wintered in 1805-6, at the end of their 
historic trek across half a continent, in the 
same classification with the Lincoln Me- 
morial and Thomas Jefferson Memorial, both 
in Washington, D. C., and the Lee Mansion, 
Arlington, Va. 

Not even the most loyal Oregon resident 
will assert that Fort Clatsop has quite the 
same historic interest nationally as these 
others. But when one considers that the 
Lewis and Clark expedition made secure the 
United States claim to the great Pacific 
Northwest, and when he further considers 
that what has now just happened makes Fort 
Clatsop the most important spot along the 
whole Lewis and Clark trail, he cannot doubt 
the national significance of this designation. 

The recommendation for it came only 
after a thorough study by the National 
Park Service, which is faced by all kinds of 
requests that other historic spots be simi- 
larly recognized, Senator WARREN D. MaG- 
NusON, Democrat, of Washington, made such 
a plea in behalf of Fort Columbia, the Lewis 
and Clark overnight camp in southwest 
Washington, after learning of Senator 
RICHARD L, NEUBERGER’s initial action which 
led to the Fort Clatsop designation. 

There has been some confusion of termi- 
nology, since the first requests were for na- 
tional monument instead of memorial status. 
The Park Service defines monuments as 
“landmarks, structures, objects or areas of 
scientific or prehistoric interest—” and me- 
morials as “structures or areas devoted to the 
commemoration of ideas, events or person- 
ages of national significance.” It is easy to 
see that Fort Clatsop more readily fits the 
latter category. 

The bill carries with it an appropriation of 
$284,600 for improvement of existing facili- 
ties, acquisition of more land and area de- 
velopment. It is hoped that the Park Service 
can move quickly enough on this project 
that Fort Clatsop can be dedicated in con- 
nection with Oregon's centennial celebra- 
tion next year. N 

We should not fail to mention the unselfish 
role played by the Oregon Historical Society 
in all this. It has owned the site since 1901. 
With the cooperation of many Clatsop County 
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community interests, it has built and pre- 
served a replica of the expedition’s log fort. 
With the same cooperation, it has worked 
hard to win national recognition, and it 
stands ready now to turn the property over 
to the National Park Service free and clear. 

The Journal has commented before on the 
mutuality of interests of all the people along 
the Oregon coast. Here is something in 
which all can properly rejoice. It is, in fact, 
a gain for all of Oregon and all of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 


[From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., of 
May 25, 1958] 


Fort CLATSOP TRIUMPH 


Now that unanimous action in both 
Houses of Congress has assured the estab- 
lishment of a Fort Clatsop National Me- 
morlal Park at a Federal expenditure of 
some $280,000, it is well to take note of the 
foresight that made the project feasible. 

It was more than a half century ago, in 
1901, that the Oregon Historical Society 
acquired title to 6½ acres atop a grassy 
knoll south of Astoria as the site of 1805-6 
winter encampment of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. Even then, the society 
was reasonably certain of the site’s authen- 
ticity, confirmed by a study of old photo- 
graphs, the accounts of early settlers and 
Indians, and record-book entries. 

In the intervening years, however, the 
validity of the location has been questioned 
by excavators who seemed to expect to un- 
cover something like the Parthenon on the 
bank of the Lewis and Clark River. Al- 
though their spades turned up clear evidence 
of fire pits, the archeologists shook their 
heads and muttered about the need to 
discover buttons, or buckles or pottery. 
Thomas Vaughan, director of the Oregon 
Historical Society, explained logically that 
such objects had been quickly appropriated 
by Indians. But the exasperating doubts 
continued to exist in some parts of the 
Federal bureaucracy, even after a county- 
wide civic undertaking succeeded in com- 
pleting a replica of the 1805-6 fort on the 
society’s property. 

The Fort Clatsop National Memorial Park 
Act is a triumph of historical conservation. 
If it had not been for the action of the 
Oregon Historical Society in fixing the loca- 
tion of the site long ago and battling for 
its recognition since then—if it had not been 
for the Clatsop County cooperative effort in 
rehabilitating the site in 1953 (at the urg- 
ing of the Oregonian) and constructing a 
replica of the fort—the most important his- 
torical site of the Northwest would probably 
have been lost to posterity. Thanks to this 
forehandedness, the Pacific Northwest and 
all the Nation gain a major new shrine 
worthy of the visits of millions of Americans. 

It is not often that the State and county 
historical societies demonstrate so spec- 
tacularly their great worth to the people 
as a whole. With the Oregon centennial 
almost upon us, thousands of Oregon citi- 
zens might profitably seek membership in 
their State and local societies to do their 
part in an important conservation task 
which is now borne by a total of fewer than 
4,000 persons at both levels. That is less 
than one-half of 1 percent of the popula- 
tion of Oregon, a sorry showing for a State 
with the truly great historical heritage that 
is Oregon's. 


DR. ALVIN RADKOWSKY AND 
NUCLEAR REACTORS 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, yesterday at Shippingport, Pa., 
the first United States nuclear reactor 
producing electric power in quantity was 
dedicated. 

The reactor represents the achieve- 
ment of many men in private indus- 
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try and in the Government. Among 
them is a distinguished scientist from 
the State of New Jersey, Dr. Alvin Rad- 
kowsky. 

Dr. Radkowsky was born in Elizabeth, 
N. J., a city in my own home county of 
Union. He received both his elementary 
and high-school education in the Eliza- 
beth public schools. A graduate of the 
College of the City of New York, he re- 
ceived his master of arts in physics 
from George Washington University, 
and in 1947 his doctorate from Catholic 
University. 

Since 1950, he has been senior physi- 
cist in the Naval Reactors Branch of 
the AEC, headed by Admiral Rickover, 
In 1955 he attended the first interna- 
tional conference on peaceful uses of 
atomic energy held in Geneva, and he 
has submitted two papers for the forth- 
coming conference to be held in Geneva 
this fall. 

In addition to several contributions 
made to science while a student study- 
ing under Dr. Teller and later while 
working as an electrical engineer for the 
Navy, Dr. Radkowsky has made sig- 
nificant advances in the field of reactor 
technology. One of these is the de- 
velopment of a method for increasing 
the life of a reactor core. This devel- 
opment, commonly referred to as the 
burnable poison method of reactor 
control consitutes a major contribution 
to nuclear power engineering and to the 
effectiveness of the United States Navy. 
In recognition of its significance, the 
Navy, in 1954, conferred upon Dr. Rad- 
kowsky the Navy's highest civilian 
award, the Distinguished Civilian Sery- 
ice Award. 

Essentially, as I understand, the use 
of the burnable poison method opens the 
way to build cores of almost unlimited 
life and allows the number of control 
rods in a nuclear power reactor to be 
substantially reduced. A control rod, 
when inserted in a fissionable reactor 
core absorbs neutrons and slows the rate 
of fission. Early reactors required a 
relatively large number of such control 
rods and expensive mechanisms to acti- 
vate them. Dr. Radkowsky conceived 
the idea of built-in controls in the core 
itself. He proposed putting in the core 
itself neutron-absorbing material in such 
a manner that it would be burned out 
at a rate roughly proportional to the 
rate at which the fissionable material 
was consumed. This continuous and 
homogenous check rein on reactivity has 
made it feasible to operate a reactor 
safely with far fewer control rods and 
has greatly extended the lifetime of the 
core. It is now being utilized in a large 
number of naval reactors. 

Another one of Dr. Radkowsky’s ac- 
complishments is the conception of the 
“seed and blanket” principle for re- 
actor cores, which is used in the nuclear 
F which was dedicated yester- 

ay. 

Uranium as it is found in the earth’s 
surface consists of a very small percent- 
age—about seven-tenths of 1 percent— 
of U-235 and the remainder, for all 
practical purposes, is U-238. It is, of 
course, the small percentage of U-235 
which furnishes the preponderance of 
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fissions in uranium. Means have been 
devised progressively to remove U-238 
from U-235, making the uranium richer 
in U-235 and thereby a better reactor 
fuel. But the separation or enriching 
process is expensive. 

In a reactor moderated with ordinary 
water, some fuel enrichment is necessary 
to allow the reactor to go critical and 
sustain a chain reaction, This enrich- 
ment can be disbursed homogenously 
through the core, or in segregated small 
areas commonly called spikes, or in zones 
and in annular rings. In the annular 
ring, the seed is made of fully enriched 
uranium and is surrounded on the inside 
and the outside by a natural uranium 
blanket. It is this scheme which is in 
use at the Shippingport plant, and it was 
developed largely through the efforts of 
Dr. Radkowsky and Westinghouse. 

In addition to simplifying control, 
since only the seed need be controlled to 
control the entire reactor, this scheme 
tends to utilize more fully the supply of 
fissionable material and to permit re- 
actor operation to continue until a large 
portion of the natural uranium is con- 
sumed or fails mechanically. 

This type of core shows promise of sub- 
stantially reducing future costs of nu- 
clear power in large central station 
plants, as well as in nuclear power plants 
for large ships. Even greater improve- 
ment may be expected, I am informed, by 
combining the burnable poison concept 
with the seed and blanket core. 

Mr. President, even to a layman like 
myself, these are significant develop- 
ments. And it is on such developments 
that we rely for maintaining our scien- 
tific preeminence and our defense 
strength. Behind them lies the deep de- 
votion and hard work of men like Alvin 
Radkowsky. 


THE MURA HIGH SPEED ACCELER- 
ATOR PROJECT, MADISON, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege to appear before one of the joint 
committees today, in relation to the need 
for immediate authorization for the 
MURA high speed accelerator project in 
Madison, Wis. Among other things, I 
stated that it would be a national tragedy 
if we allowed 18 months more or less to 
go by without meeting that particular 
situation head on. 

Iask unanimous consent that my state- 
ment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senator WILEY URGES AEC IMMEDIATLY RE- 
CONSIDER AUTHORIZATION OF MURA ACCEL- 
ERATOR AT Mapison—Says IT Witt BE NA- 
TIONAL TRAGEDY Ir 18 MONTHS MORE ARE 


Gentlemen, I appreciate the opportunity 
of appearing before you today. 

My purpose is simple: I am here respect- 
fully to recommend that you direct the 
Atomic Energy Commission to reexamine im- 
mediately its decision which was, unfortu- 
nately not to request the authorization of 
funds for the construction of the high-speed 
accelerator near Madison, as recommended 
by the Midwest Universities Research Asso- 
ciation. 
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In my judgment, if the AEC refuses to re- 
consider its position, the result will be a na- 
tional tragedy. 

I use my words very carefully, I assure you. 

Why will it be a national tragedy? 

For these reasons: 

1. Competent observers believe that the 
United States is now behind the Soviet Union 
in high-speed physics experiments. 

2. The outcome of our race with the So- 
viet Union for research in high-speed physics 
may well affect the future capacity of the 
United States to be supreme in nuclear war- 
fare. 

3. The loss of 12 to 18 months in going 
ahead on the MURA project will mean that 
the gap between ourselves and Russia, in- 
stead of being narrowed by us, will become 
even wider—to our worse disadvantage. 

4. And we will have lost 12 to 18 months 
of precious opportunity to train the brilliant 
minds of young American scientists. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not presume to be an 
expert in science as a whole, or on this MURA 
project, in particular. 

Iam only a layman. 

I have tried, however, to examine the key 
issues. I have discounted from my thinking 
the fact that this project will be established 
in my own State. 

So far as I am concerned, the issue is not 
where it will be built, but (a) when it will 
be built; and (b) whether it will be built in 
the freest possible atmosphere of a univer- 
sity, as against the more closed atmosphere 
of a Federal laboratory. 

Here, in this room, you have present before 
you the three men who know this project 
best: Dr. R. O. Rollefson and Dr. Keith 
Symon, and Dr. H. R. Crane. They are pre- 
pared, and are qualified, to answer any tech- 
nical question which you may wish to put to 
them. 

Although all three of these gentlemen are 
officials of MURA (Dr. Rollefson being di- 
rector, Dr. Symon being technical director, 
and Dr. Crane being president of MURA), 
Dr. Crane is at the University of Michigan 
and professor of physics there. He is, there- 
fore, in a position to speak as an outsider 
about the work which has been going on at 
Madison, Wis. 

I may say that these gentlemen have not 
come down here on their own initiative. Had 
it not been for my personal request, they 
would not be here today. They have never 
wanted to become involved in a controversy 
of any kind. They are scientists. They be- 
lieve in working closely with the AEC. But 
they are here at my request, because they 
sense, as I do, the crucial factor of time. 
They are here to provide information to the 
committee. And I hope their statement will 
serve to correct some of the misstatements 
and misunderstandings which have gained 
currency about the MURA program. 

The strength of the MURA technical group 
and the scientific contribution it has made 
have been amazing. This is particularly true 
in view of the fact that only for a few 
months of its existence (from November 1955 
to May 1956) has the MURA group seemed 
to have an assured future. It is fortunate 
that in spite of this uncertainty, it has held 
so many of its key people. However, this 
will not continue true much longer. You 
now have the opportunity to give assurance 
to the future of the MURA group. 

Gentleman, you have heard it many times 
before. But it is nonetheless true. Time is 
of the essence. 

If the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
chooses not to direct the AEC to reexamine 
its position, then 1958 is lost, and 1959 is 
lost. The very earliest the project could 
presumably be authorized would be mid- 
1959. And work would probably not be com- 
menced until the start of 1960. Even if the 
authorization is given now the machine can- 
not be completed until 1963 at the earliest— 
and some say 1966. 
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Is there anyone in this room who could 
say with assurance that the loss of these 
18 months would not be significant, in terms 
of our technical race with the Soviet Union? 

Last October Professor Crane said on his 
election to the presidency of MURA: “We 
can regain the lead in high energy physics 
if we can forget the idea that we cannot 
afford it, and if we act quickly. Such a 
machine as MURA proposes would cost about 
$100 million, and would require 8 years to 
build. But it would make possible discoy- 
eries in physics in a range we have not yet 
entered. What the physics of the super 
energy range will lead to in the next decade 
or two, we cannot even imagine, but we 
would like to be the first to find out. This 
is the kind of research that looks far into 
the future. We must not forget that the 
high-energy physics of the twenties and thir- 
ties culminated in the release of atomic 
energy. 

“In times when the Nation is worried, as 
it is now, there is a strong tendency for the 
Government to pour its resources into ‘crash 
programs’ that will give short-range results, 
and to curtail basic, long-range research. 
Basic science in this country has been suf- 
fering from this policy, and acutely, since 
sputnik, Congress should realize we are not 
in this race for a matter of months, but 
probably for decades. It should support the 
agencies that are responsible for our scien- 
tific future so they can be ready for the 
challenges before they come, not after, 

“Shortly after the Geneva Conference on 
atomic energy in 1955, at which Russian 
scientists boasted of their IO-BEV acceler- 
ator, the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission announced its intention to finance 
& super accelerator that would insure our 
position for at least 10 years. The urgency 
was short-lived, and financing for construc- 
tion of such a machine never materialized. 
The AEC has supported the model studies, 
however, and this contract has just been re- 
newed.“ 

Now, back on the issue of allowing the 
status quo to continue—a status quo of un- 
certainty as to MURA's future—perhaps, a 
status quo of 18 months. 

Is there anyone in this room who could 
dispute the fact that a delay of this kind 
might well prejudice the safety of the United 
States? 

Let not future Congresses look back upon 
this date and say, “If only the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy had seized the ini- 
tiative and insisted that the AEC revise its 
position, If only more precious time had 
not been lost.” 


MURA IS READY TO GO AHEAD 

Last February, Dr. Symon testified before 
the Subcommittee on Research and Develop- 
ment as follows: 

“Representative Price. Dr. Symon, do you 
believe that you have done enough develop- 
ment work up to this point that if you were 
given the go-ahead signal on the full-scale 
accelerator you would be in a position to 
start immediate detailed design work? 

“Dr. Symon. Yes, sir; I think we would. 

“Representative Price, That would indicate 
then, that a failure to get approval of the 
proposal at the present time is the only thing 
holding you back. 

“Dr. SYMON. Yes; or at least it begins to 
hold us back if it is delayed very much 
longer. 

“Representative Price, With respect to the 
full-scale accelerator that you hope to have 
some day, would that be the concept of the 
two counteracting beams within the same 
tube? 

“Dr. Symon. Yes, sir.” 

Gentlemen, the MURA project may be a 
theory. And yet, it is a theory grounded in 
reality. The working model for MURA 
works. The scientists who built that model 
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are among the best in the land. To author- 
ize a green light for them is to save money, 
not waste money. I urge, therefore, that you 
give your favorable consideration to a man- 
date to the AEC, directing that it reconsider 
its position. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
H. R. 12065, Calendar No. 1655, the 
Temporary Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act of 1958, and that, notwithstand- 
ing the expiration of the morning hour, 
the Senate continue with its considera- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
12065) to provide for temporary addi- 
tional unemployment compensation, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, after consultation with the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, I announce 
that there will be no votes before 3 
o’clock this afternoon, because Senators 
of the minority party are having an 
important conference. 

It is uncertain whether action can be 
completed today on H. R. 12065, the 
temporary unemployment compensation 
bill, but it is planned to have the Senate 
remain in session until a reasonable hour 
this evening to do so. If action on the 
bill is not completed today, it will be 
considered again tomorrow. It is ex- 
pected that action on the bill will be 
completed tomorrow; but if not, con- 
sideration of the bill will be resumed on 
Thursday. Late sessions will be held on 
Wednesday and Thursday nights, if late 
sessions should be necessary, in order to 
complete action on the unemployment 
compensation bill. 

It is not expected that the Senate will 
vote on the mutual-security bill this 
week. We do expect to make it the 
pending business and to have the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions explain the bill to the Senate on 
Thursday. It is planned to give all Sen- 
ators adequate time to prepare to address 
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themselves to the subject, and no votes 
are expected to be taken on the bill on 
Monday or Tuesday of next week. 

A number of States will have primary 
elections next Tuesday; therefore, in an 
endeavor to accommodate Senators, no 
votes will be scheduled on Tuesday. 

If necessary, the Senate will convene 
early on Wednesday, June 4, and will 
remain in session late on that day in an 
attempt to pass the mutual-security bill 
and any other bills of an emergency 
nature, including appropriation bills, 
which may be reported in the meantime. 

Senators may make their plans to be 
away from Thursday of this week 
through Tuesday of next week without 
missing any votes on the mutual-security 
bill, assuming the Senate passes the 
unemployment compensation bill. All 
these plans, of course, are based on the 
assumption that action on the unemploy- 
ment compensation bill will be com- 
pleted before Thursday of this week. 


ORDER FOR SENATE TO CONVENE 
AT 9:30 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
hour for the convening of the Senate 
tomorrow be 9: 30 a. m. At that time the 
Senate will proceed to the rotunda of the 
Capitol to attend the services for the 
unknown soldiers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE 1934 TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


THE MOST IMPORTANT LEGISLATION BEFORE 
CONGRESS IN A CENTURY 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
House of Representatives will soon con- 
sider the most important piece of legis- 
lation to the future of this Nation in a 
century of time. 

They call it reciprocal trade, prob- 
ably because that phrase does not occur 
in the act—and never was a part of it 
from its inception. It was a trick phrase 
to make it palatable to the American 
people. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE—A CATCH PHRASE 


It never was reciprocal—never in- 
tended to be—and does not operate that 
way. It is the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act, first enacted as an emergency and 
extended 10 times, always an extended 
emergency, and now expires on June 30 
of this year. 

The act was simply a further trans- 
fer of the constitutional responsibility of 
Congress to the executive branch. Con- 
tinuing the trend of destroying the 
division of powers of the three branches 
of Government. If the act is not ex- 
tended beyond June 30, it means that 
from that date forward the State Depart- 
ment, acting for the Executive, cannot 
make any more bilateral trade agree- 
ments, and 36 competing foreign nations 
sitting in Geneva, Switzerland, operating 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, cannot make any more multi- 
lateral trade agreements. It means that 
after 2 months’ notice had been served 
on the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, all the products included in 
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trade agreements or the multilateral 
trade agreements would be canceled and 
control over such products returned to 
the Tariff Commission, an agent of Con- 
gress. 

After 6 months’ notice had been served 
on nations which are parties to bilateral 
trade agreements made by the State De- 
partment, in representing the President 
of the United States, the bilateral trade 
agreements would be canceled, and the 
tariff or duties on the products covered 
by such bilateral trade agreements would 
likewise be returned to the control of the 
Tariff Commission, an agent of Congress. 

The adjustment of the duties or tariffs 
on all such products reverts to the Tariff 
Commission at the statutory rates to be 
adjusted in accordance with the pro- 
vision of section 336 of the 1930 act— 
Public Law 361 of the 71st Congress. 

The Tariff Commission, under the 1930 
Tariff Act, section 336, is definitely in- 
structed to adjust the flexible duties or 
tariffs on each product to represent the 
difference in the cost of production of 
the domestic article and the article of a 
like byproduct in the chief competing na- 
tions. 

The Tariff Commission shall do this on 
their own motion, on the request of the 
President, on the request of Congress, or 
of any consumer or producer. Not the 
high cost nor the low cost, but the rea- 
sonable cost of production in each case 
must be determined by the Commission; 
and the difference is recommended as the 
duty or tariff—and the American work- 
ingmen and investors are back in busi- 
ness. 

The Commission may consider that 
differences in cost every year, or every 5 
years, or whenever they consider it to be 
necessary to keep the flexible duty or 
tariff adjusted to preserve the difference 
between the effective labor cost, the 
taxes, and the cost of doing business in 
this Nation and the costs in the chief 
competing nation, giving the American 
producer equal access to his own mar- 
kets. They are then competing for the 
American market on an equal basis with 
any foreign nation. 

But that has not been the case for 25 
years. All the propaganda which has 
been issued about this act and all the 
foreign trade it has developed is misin- 
formation. 

If we deduct the amount of money 
given the foreign nations and deduct 
the subsidies paid on the exports, and 
the cost of the national defense materiel 
given them, it will be seen that we are 
exporting a less percentage of our ex- 
portable goods today than we were in 
1934, when the act was first passed. 

As a case in point—and I shall men- 
tion only one, although thousands of 
such cases could be reviewed, and will 
be, if the bill ever reaches the Senate 
floor. I refer to the regulation of the 
domestic production of sugar—and con- 
sumption which exceeds such produc- 
tion. 

In the hearings on the sugar bill last 
year before the Senate Committee on 
Finance, of which I am a member, the 
question became pertinent as to the 
amount of production in certain nations 
beyond the continental United States. 
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During World War II the United 
States allotted about 88 to 90 percent 
of the excess production to Cuba. In the 
meantime, I had visited all the nations 
of the world, including those in South 
America and the Western Hemisphere. 
I was aware that Peru and other na- 
tions sought markets in which to dispose 
of their sugar, and that even 1 percent 
of the production would mean much to 
them, I thought we might rearrange the 
allocation to a small extent, The State 
Department, however, was adamant that 
we retain from 88 to 90 percent of the 
excess production for Cuba. 

I asked why. The State Department 
said that Cuba bought our wheat. I said 
that was very interesting and asked, 
“When they buy our wheat, do they pay 
our support price for it, or do they pay 
the world price?” 

There was some hesitation. Finally, 
the State Department replied, “They pay 
the world price.” 

Then I asked, “When we buy sugar 
from Cuba, do we pay our support price 
for the sugar, or do we pay the world 
price, where Cuba sells the remainder of 
its sugar and makes a considerable 
profit?” 

After considerable hesitation, the State 
Department representatives replied, “We 
pay our support price.” 

This appears in the testimony early 
in 1956. 

I calculated at that point in the record 
that every 100 pounds of wheat which 
Cuba buys from us costs the United 
States taxpayers $1.35. Yet we call that 
foreign trade. On that basis, we have 
had about all the foreign trade which 
the taxpayers can stand. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an article entitled “Our Money 
and Trade Patterns Are Leading Us 
Into International Socialism—Con- 
gress, Alone, Can Put an End to Our 
Ruinous Trade Practices,” which was 
published in the American Mercury 
magazine for June 1958; an article en- 
titled “Don’t Give Our American Market 
Away— There Is a Way To Return the 
Control of Tariffs to Congress,” which 
was published in the American Mercury 
magazine for May 1958. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our MONEY AND TRADE PATTERNS Arr LEADING 
Us INTO INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM 
(By Senator GEORGE MALONE, of Nevada) 
CONGRESS, ALONE, CAN PUT AN END TO OUR 
RUINOUS TRADE PRACTICES 

We are dividing our cash and our markets, 
inflating our money, and pricing our prod- 
ucts not only beyond our domestic ability 
to buy, but out of every market in the world. 

The entire pattern (from the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard in 1933, the passage 
of the Trade Agreements Act in 1934, the 
transfer to Geneva in 1947 of the constitu- 
tional responsibility of Congress to regulate 
our foreign trade, and the inception of the 
four corporations to encourage American 
capital to invest in foreign, low-wage stand- 
ard nations—the mutual security giveaway 
program) is to distribute American markets 
and dollars among the lower wage and living 
standard European and Asiatic nations. 

It all adds up to international socialism 
in its worst form. The United States is the 
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only producing nation in the world today 
that does not protect its own workingmen 
and investors by a duty or tariff, by import 
and exchange permits, or both. Thirty- 
seven foreign, competitive mations are sit- 
ting in Geneva, Switzerland, regulating our 
foreign trade through multilateral trade 
agreements under the auspices of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

This distribution of our foreign trade be- 
tween such foreign competitive nations is 
being carried on under the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act (so-called reciprocal trade), and 
now subject to death if Congress refuses to 
extend it. 

Under this act, more than $30 billion of 
American capital has been invested in such 
foreign low wage standard of living nations 
to compete with American labor and in- 
vestors in the textile, livestock, mining, 
crockery, glass, precision instrument, ma- 
chine tool, chemical and electro-chemical and 
several hundred other fields. Congress can 
retain its constitutional responsibility to 
regulate foreign trade and the national econ- 
omy through allowing the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act to expire in June 1958. The con- 
test is between the American workingman 
and investors working for American wages 
and paying American taxes, as op to 
the international investor paying the for- 
eign low standard of living wages and no 
American taxes. 

The Congress can stop inflation and re- 
turn to honest money through a reorgan- 
ization of the Federal Reserve System. 

A strong nation has always led in estab- 
lishing a sound currency. We should no 
longer retain our managed-dollar currency. 

We have stored in various depositories in 
this country, including Fort Knox, $22,406,- 
000,000 in gold, but a statement from the 
Treasury tells me that $16,200,000,000 of 
dollar credits are now owned by foreign 
nations and individuals, and that it is cus- 
tomary to honor these dollar credits of for- 
eign nations in our gold when presented for 
payment. 

The individually owned foreign dollar 
credits can be, therefore, at any time con- 
verted to foreign-nation owned credits—and 
thereby quickly and suddenly subject to re- 
demption in United States gold payments. 
If all foreign dollar credits today were hon- 
ored by gold payments in the customary 
manner, we would then have only $6.2 billion 
of United States gold left in the United States 
Treasury to back the $27.4 billion of out- 
standing United States paper currency, which 
is not up to the Congressionally required 25 
percent by law. 

On April 1, 1957, I introduced Senate bill 
1775 which provides in part: “That notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, gold 
in any form, mined subsequent to the enact- 
ment of this act, within the United States, 
its Territories, and possessions may be melted, 
smelted, concentrated, or otherwise treated 
so as to prepare it to be sold, or held and 
stored as is, or has been customary with gold, 
and it may be bought, held, sold, or traded 
upon the open market within the United 
States, its Territories, and possessions for 
any purpose whatsoever without the require- 
ment of licenses and it may be exported 
without the imposition of duties, excise 
taxes, the requirement of licenses, permits, 
or any restrictions whatsoever.” 

Then on April 16 I introduced Senate bill 
1897 which provides in part: “All money of 
the United States, including money issued by 
banks, shall be maintained on a parity with 
the standard gold dollar by freedom of ex- 
change at its value with standard gold bul- 
lion or coin at the United States Treasury.” 

Congress is our legislative body. It cannot 
shift the responsibility. The Constitution 
distributes the powers among the three 
branches of government and it is no defense 
for Senators and Congressmen to say that 
the President recommends specific legislation 
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or that propaganda has wrongly influenced 
public opinion. Legislative decisions are 
theirs alone to make. 

The Export-Import Bank was established 
on February 12, 1934. It is completely 
financed by the American taxpayers who are 
obligated by Congressional action to finance 
individuals and corporations up to $5 billion 
to build plants and operate mines in foreign 
nations—with their sweatshop labor—and to 
import such goods into this Nation, in direct 
competition with American workingmen and 
investors. This organization is now asking 
for an additional $2 billion for that purpose. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development was established on July 31, 
1945, and the American taxpayers are obli- 
gated for $3.15 billion to finance foreign na- 
tions to build plants and mines to be oper- 
ated by low-wage labor and import their 
goods into this country. 

The International Monetary Fund was es- 
tablished on August 11, 1945, and Congress 
has obligated the taxpayers of the Nation 
for $2,750 billion for the same purpose of 
financing foreign operations, using cheap 
foreign labor, and importing the goods into 
the United States. 

The International Finance Corporation 
was established on August 11, 1955, and the 
Congress has obligated the taxpayers to the 
amount of $35,168,000 for the purpose of 
financing foreign operations and production 
with cheap labor and then importing the 
goods into this Nation under the free-import 
policy. 

It will be noted that the Export-Import 
Bank was established in the same year that 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, the free-im- 
port act, was passed by Congress; that the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development was established in 1945; that 
the International Monetary Fund was estab- 
ished in 1945; and that the only new organi- 
zation to finance foreign production is the 
International Finance Corporation, estab- 
lished in 1955. 

The pincers movements, including five 
methods of disbursing the wealth and the 
markets of the United States throughout 
the world, is an important part of the 
grandiose, international socialist scheme to 
make the economic system of this Republic 
a part of the nations of old Europe and Asia, 
and again to join us to the interminable 
trade wars of old Europe. 

This pincers movement—to control and 
destroy the free American economic system— 
includes these five major operations: 

First. In 1933, we followed England off the 
gold standard and immediately priced our- 
selves out of the world markets, through in- 
fiation. 

Second. In 1934, Congress transferred its 
constitutional responsibility to regulate for- 
eign trade through the adjustment of the 
duties, which we call tariffs, to the execu- 
tive branch, with the full right to sacri- 
fice and destroy all or any part of any in- 
dustry in this Nation, if it were judged by 
him that his foreign policy of securing agree- 
ments and treaties with foreign nations 
would thus be furthered. Free imports— 
trade—will inevitably be tied to free immi- 
gration and the free movements of goods 
and people throughout the world. 

Third. In 1947, the Executive did transfer 
that constitutional responsibility of Con- 
gress to regulate foreign trade, through the 
adjustment of such duties or tariffs, to 
Geneva, Switzerland, into the complete 
power of competitive foreign nations, under 
the auspices of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade—GATT—which he caused 
to be set up under the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act as extended to June of 1958. 

Under this act, 37 foreign competitive na- 
tions have proceeded to divide the American 
markets among themselves, through multi- 
lateral trade agreements over which the 
Congress has no control whatever. 
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Fourth. In 1946, following World War II, 
the Congress started the worldwide distribu- 
tion of American taxpayers’ money, through 
the $3% billion gift-loan to England. This 
gift-loan was immediately followed by the 
so-called Marshall plan of $17 billion for 
5 years—and now must be a permanent an- 
nual drain on the American taxpayer, accord- 
ing to the testimony of our Secretary of 
State. 

We have poured more than $70 billion of 
the taxpayers’ money into Europe and Asia 
to build production facilities to compete 
with our own American workingmen and 
investors. We have built up their dollar 
balances to claim our gold reserves. 

Fifth. Our tax dollars are going into four 
organizations for the sole purpose of financ- 
ing foreign nations and American corpora- 
tions and individuals in the construction of 
manufacturing and processing plants, in- 
cluding mining operations. Those financed 
utilize the cheap foreign labor and import 
the products into this Nation to compete 
with American labor and investors. 

So far as I am concerned, if five other 
Senators will stand with me on this issue, 
free trade bill, no vote will be taken on the 
bill. If the bill is killed, then the lumber 
business, the machine tool business, the pre- 
cision instrument business, and 5,000 other 
American businesses will begin to revive; 
because when the bill is killed American 
businesses will again have something to say 
about the American market. 

As the situation now stands, today the 
American market is not controlled by Ameri- 
cans. Instead, the representatives of 37 
other nations, sitting in Geneva, laugh at 
us while they divide the American market 
among their own countries. At this time the 
administration wishes to have authority for 
an additional 5 years to permit those 37 for- 
eign nations to continue to divide the Ameri- 
can market more and more profitably for for- 
eigners and foreign-based industries. 

I believe we can entirely kill the bill, be- 
cause at last the people of the United States 
are waking up to the true situation. 

The people of the country were slow to 
wake up; they were slow to realize just what 
the Congress has done to them in the last 
24 years, beginning in 1933, when the coun- 
try went off the gold standard. Since then, 
no one has tried to prevent inflation in the 
United States. No attempt to prevent infla- 
tion was made under either the Roosevelt or 
the Truman administration, and no attempt 
to prevent inflation is being made today, dur- 
ing the Eisenhower administration. 

DON’T Give Our AMERICAN MARKET AWAY— 

THERE Is a WAY To RETURN THE CONTROL 

or TARIFFS TO CONGRESS 


(By Senator Grorcre W. MALONE, of Nevada) 


We now have the prospect of Eric John- 
ston moving in with his Coxey's Army” of 600 
to 700 employees, trying to intimidate Con- 
gress to extend the very thing that is de- 
stroying the United States of America, 
namely, the policy of easy imports of the 
products of $2.50-a-day labor, with the help 
of American capital, which is encouraged to 
go abroad to build foreign plants and then 
ship their products back into the United 
States, duty free. 

It does not make very much sense. 

We have been confronted with a request 
which the President, through Secretary 
Weeks, has sent to the Congress. In pri- 
vate life, Secretary Weeks was in a business 
in which he could not have lived for 30 
days without the existence of an adequate 
duty or tariff, to make up for the difference 
between the wages and cost of doing business 
in the United States and the wages and 
cost of doing business in the chief com- 
petitive nations. 

Now the President has requested a 5-year 
extension of the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, 
as extended to June 1958. The present ad- 
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ministration is the first free-import admin- 
istration the Republicans have ever had in 
the nearly 100 years of their history, begin- 
ning with Abraham Lincoln. 

The free imports advocates, supported by 
the low-wage foreign nations, work around 
the clock. In 1934, they were able to pass 
the Trade Agreements Act—so-called recip- 
rocal trade—as an emergency measure for 
3 years. This act has been periodically ex- 
tended until it now expires in June of this 
year. 

There has been developed a pincers move- 
ment to destroy the economic and social 
structure of this Nation, of which the free 
imports act is only one part. 

The following major moves were method- 
ically made to accomplish the purpose: 

First. In 1933, Congress took this Na- 
tion off the gold standard, thus removing 
the only stabilizing anchor that our money 
ever had. Uncontrolled inflation was the 
inevitable result. 

Second. The 1934 Trade Agreements Act 
transferred the constitutional responsibil- 
ity of the Congress to regulate foreign 
trade, through the adjustment of the duty 
or tariff on imports, to the Executive, with 
the power to transfer that responsibility to 
foreign competitive nations at Geneva, 
Switzerland, which he did in 1947. 

Third. The billions of dollars to Europe 
and Asia, about $70 billion since World War 
Il—beginning with the three and three- 
fourths billions to England in 1946—the 
Marshall plan in 1948, and successive plans. 

Fourth. Four official organizations, large- 
ly financed by this Republic, were created 
for the sole purpose of promoting American 
investments in foreign countries to utilize 
cheap foreign labor in the production of 
goods to send back to America under the 
free imports act. 

The organizations include: The Import- 
Export Bank; the International Bank; the 
International Monetary Fund—organized by 
Marxian Harry Dexter White and the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation. 

Only one of these moves was placed before 
the Congress at a time. Never are they 
mentioned together so that it can be called 
a coordinated plan. 

We are the only Nation in the world today 
that does not protect the jobs of its work- 
ingmen or the domestic investments of those 
who invest their money in America. 

There are two gimmicks involved in this 
matter. One was brought about when the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act transferred the 
constitutional responsibility of Congress to 
regulate and to adjust duties, imports, and 
excises on imports—so-called tariffs—to the 
President, so that the teeth of the Tariff 
Commission were pulled. The Commission 
has no more authority over that matter than 
the man in the street. All the Commission 
can do is make recommendations to the 
President. 

Testimony given by Mr. Dulles before the 
Finance Committee, brought out by my 
questioning, was that, if the President be- 
lieves that through the sacrifice of a part 
of or an entire American industry—whether 
textiles, machine tools, livestock, or what- 
ever industry it is—he can further this 
Government’s foreign policy in securing 
agreements and treaties, then he may do 
that. 

Never before in the history of the United 
States has such a proposal even been sug- 
gested, nor has such a proposal ever been 
put through the Congress. 

Secretary Dulles also testified that, 
through the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, the 
President had full authority to transfer 
this authority to Geneva, Switzerland, under 
the auspices of 37 competitive foreign na- 
tions, organized as the International Gen- 
— 0 . on Tariffs and Trades, or 
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Article I, section 8, of the Constitution 
gives Congress the power to regulate foreign 
trade. Until the day comes that we take the 
profit out of the low sweatshop wages at the 
water's edge there will be no fundamental 
change in the wages in the foreign countries. 
The American investors are working with the 
foreign investors of those countries, and they 
are running those countries through kings, 
queens, and dictators. By holding the wages 
down in those countries, using our machin- 
ery and knowhow, they can bring the prod- 
ucts here and sell them for whatever the 
traffic will bear. 

All the colonial possessions of the world 
were founded by greedy mother countries 
that forced raw materials to come to them as 
cheaply as possible, held down wages and 
costs of processing and manufacturing the 
material, and forced the colonies to buy back 
the finished products, not allowing them to 
have any manufactures at all. 

It is still our American market that Great 
Britain prizes. It is the American market 
that all nations with whom we trade prize. 
It is the market that the 37 foreign members 
of GATT prize, one which our State Depart- 
ment has, in large measure, given them. It 
is our market that the State Department 
now wishes to give more of to these GATT 
nations. It is our market that the support- 
ers of the 1934 Trade Agreements Act gave 
them in large measure, and the market that 
has been given them in progressively larger 
measure, in each of the successive extensions 
of that act. 

Our tariff and foreign-trade policies are es- 
tablished not by our sovereignty but by 37 
foreign nations, each with one vote, devising 
and maneuvering our foreign-trade policy at 
sessions of GATT, meeting in far off Geneya, 
Switzerland, 

At 12 separate sessions, since 1947, dele- 
gates to GATT have adroitly schemed ways 
to divide our wealth and markets with coun- 
tries, commonwealths, and colonies around 
the world, and with their conclusions and 
their policies our State Department has con- 
curred. 

This is not independence. It is not eco- 
nomic independence, industrial independ- 
ence, moral independence, or political inde- 
pendence. It is subjecting our citizens to 
the purpose and whims of 37 shifting, un- 
certain, and—frequently—covertly, if not 
openly, antagonistic foreign governments. 

When we become dependent upon a for- 
eign nation for something, we cannot fight 
without—especially something outside the 
hemisphere and across a major ocean—we 
can be blackmailed in peacetime into fur- 
ther agreements and business treaties, and 
in wartime compelled to do anything foreign 
nations wish us to do, because we cannot 
obtain the materials. 

We do not create technical knowledge and 
skills through free imports of cheap labor 
goods in competition with our own work- 
ingmen and investors. We certainly cannot 
do it by substituting foreign production and 
the product of foreign skills for our own, 
which is the objective of free trade, free 
imports, and free traders. Nor, can they 
be created overnight by merely voting hil- 
lions of dollars while mines, mills, and fac- 
tories throughout many areas of the Na- 
tion are curtailing output or closing down 
because of the free import policy of our 
State Department and other nonmilitary 
agencies in our Government. 

The purpose of these agencies is to increase 
imports, either directly, by removing tariffs 
or rendering them innocuous; or indirectly, 
by encouraging or financing competing in- 
dustries in foreign countries to produce a 
greater flow of imports, thus crushing Amer- 
ican industry and enterprise, so vital to our 
defense. 

What it does is to crush the workingmen 
and investors of America. That is what the 
Congress of the United States is debating. 
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Senators rise on the floor of the Senate and 
complain of unemployment. Unemploy- 
ment where? The mines are closed down, 
Textile mills and factories are closing down. 
Why? Largely because of American invest- 
ments abroad, encouraged by the four organ- 
izations I have already mentioned. We en- 
courage them to take their money abroad 
and to use it to pay $2.50-per-day labor and 
$3.50 labor, to make the materials which are 
brought in and sold from our shelves. It is 
impossible to make monkey wrenches in the 
United States today, when it is necessary to 
pay $16 or $17 a day, as against American 
machinery and know-how in foreign coun- 
tries, with $2.50 labor. 

The internationalists wish to push the 
Nation further and further during the next 
5 years toward the brink of complete free 
trade, so that more and more foreign raw 
materials and more and more foreign manu- 
factured goods—metals, textiles, electrical 
products, precisions instruments, and I could 
mame a hundred other products—may pour 
into this country to flood our markets and 
supplant our miners, millhands, artisans and 
mechanics, 

Why? Because our European friends, just 
as they did in 1776 and throughout the exist- 
ence of this Republic, want our markets; and 
our State Department—for the past 22 
years—has felt that in the interest of our 
foreign relations, our markets should be given 
to them. 

This Nation fought two wars to win our 
independence and for 158 years, or until 1934, 
our statesmen sought to preserve it. Since 
1934, it has been progressively whittled away. 
Five more years of economic disarmament 
such as is now proposed, and where will we 
be? How much more of our independence 
will we have forfeited, and how much more 
will we be dependent on foreign nations for 
our survival? 

Economic disarmament of the United 
States is precisely what Soviet Russia wants; 
what Red China wants; what the entire Com- 
munist world wants; what in my opinion, 
many of our trade competitors in the so- 
called Free World also want—and which they 
have been striving for throughout our his- 
tory. Economic disarmament of rival na- 
tions and peoples is what every predatory 
power has always wanted, but this is the first 
time in history that a country of free people 
has been advised by some of its officials in 
Government to destroy or disarm their own 
economy, which is the object of our free im- 
port policy. 

For 23 successive years, administrations 
have been obsessed with the fallacy that our 
life, our economy, our wealth, and property 
are dependent on our foreign trade. From 
some of the publications of the Commerce 
and State Departments it would seem that 
nothing else matters; we must encourage 
more imports. 

We must turn this great Nation into a 
dumping ground for all the wares of Europe 
and the Orient, good products, poor products, 
Junk, and shoddy, it does not matter, just 
80 foreign stuffs clog our markets. 

What if our mines do close down, throw- 
ing thousands of miners out of work or on 
part time? What if our textile mills, or 
scores of other plants and factories, have to 
shutter, bringing distress to whole communi- 
ties? What if American jobs are given to 
coolie, peon, and sweatshop foreign labor and 
the products of this cheap labor do supplant 
those of American workers in our markets? 

Now foreign trade is not all bad, and it is 
definitely not all good. I take the position 
that trade which brings distress to American 
workers and communities and restricts the 
development and advancement of American 
industries—or which lessens our national de- 
fense capacities—is detrimental to our Re- 
public. I have never objected to foreign 
trade conducted on a basis of fair and equal 
competition. In other words, I draw a dis- 
tinction between sound foreign trade and 
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destructive foreign trade, which our State 
Department and its free-trade champions do 
not. To them all foreign trade is wonderful, 

There is no question that if the free and 
unrestricted imports continue, our Nation 
will be headed for the level of wages and 
living conditions in European and Asiatic 
countries. When we reach that level, it will 
be too late to do anything about it. We are 
on the way. 

In 1934, the Congress abdicated its respon- 
sibility to the people as expressly stated 
in the Constitution—article I, section 8—and 
turned over its powers to regulate tariffs and 
the national economy to the Executive. 

The Executive passed it on to the State 
Department. Actually, it was the State De- 
partment which made the treaty. 

In 1947, the authority was transferred to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
more familiarly known as GATT. 

The United States, as do the 87 other for- 
eign countries, sends a delegation to GATT 
to assist in dividing up our markets with 
every low wage country of the world—but 
not one single American elected official is a 
member of that delegation. 

As for GATT, itself, Congress has no offi- 
cial cognizance of it. It has never been sub- 
mitted to Congress for approval or rejection. 

The Washington bureaucrats come in left- 
handed, with what is called the OTC—the 
Office of Trade Cooperation. If you approve 
trade cooperation, you approve GATT. If 
you do not approve it, well, the other na- 
tions will continue, anyway, to get our as- 
sistance under the old 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act. This was testified by Mr. Dulles 
under my questioning in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance in 1955, when the act was 
renewed for 3 years. 

The entire GATT operation is completely 
insulated from any vote or votes by any 
American citizen, You cannot vote for or 
against the United States delegate at GATT 
even should he turn your job over to a for- 
eign worker or destroy your industry, be- 
cause he is not an elected official, He is a 
State Department underling. 

You cannot express your satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with any Member of Con- 
gress because of what GATT may do to you 
or to your business, because no Member of 
Congress participates in these 37-nation ses- 
sions, nor, for that matter, have we ever 
been given an opportunity to vote for or 
against this international monstrosity itself? 

The authority now transferred to Geneva, 
for the regulation of our foreign trade and 
national economy by 37 competitive nations, 
will—unless this Congress extends the Trade 
Agreements Act again—automatically revert 
to the Congress of the United States. Then 
all the multilateral agreements and bilat- 
eral agreements—as made by our Secretary 
of State, who worked for Dean G. Acheson 
until the Republican administration took 
over the Government—will also fall, vold, by 
the wayside. Then all tariff authority will 
automatically revert to the United States 
Tariff Commission, under the 1930 Tariff 
Act—which provides that the Tariff Com- 
mission shall determine the cost of produc- 
ing an article or a similar article in the chief 
competitive foreign nations. 

The Commission will be able to do that 
every day or every 6 months or every 2 years, 
at the invitation of the President, at the 
invitation of a Congressional committee, or 
at the request of a supplier or seller. 

Moreover, the Commission will be able to 
review any tariff regulation at its own mo- 
tion, whenever it sees fit to do so. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in clos- 
ing I wish to say that in my opinion the 
erroneous data that have been issued— 
whether honestly or otherwise—through 
special writers, through magazine ar- 
ticles, and through speeches by persons 
in the State Department and others, 
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have been responsible for extending the 
Trade Act the 10 times it has been ex- 
tended since it was passed in 1934 as an 
emergency act. 

Mr. President, during these 24 years 
since 1934 the American economy has 
been kept going on emergencies, includ- 
ing two wars and preparations for war. 

Today we are living on a war economy 
of $40 billion a year; and I believe the 
Congress is getting ready to appropriate 
an additional $10 billion, so that next 
year our war economy will approximate 
$50 billion. Perhaps enough of this 
money can be spent to level off our 
economy, or even to raise it a little. But 
we are still living on a war economy. 

Our American markets are being fur- 
ther divided among the other nations of 
the world through bilateral and multi- 
lateral trade agreements, under the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act, as extending to 
June 30, 1958. 

In 1933, the United States went off the 
gold standard, and, through inflation 
priced itself out of all the markets in the 
world, unless we pay the difference be- 
tween the cost of production in the 
United States and the cost of production 
in such world markets. Mr. President, 
you will remember that we have given 
these foreign nations more than $70 bil- 
lion since World War U—to do what? 
To build plants to use the cheap labor 
and produce goods to compete with the 
goods produced by our own American 
workingmen and investors. 

The fruitless purpose of these gifts has 
been to build up a foreign dollar balance 
against our gold supply. That is entirely 
another subject; but, Mr. President, if 
you will examine the records you will 
find that if the foreign dollar balances 
that could be converted to nation bal- 
ances were presented in to our Treasury, 
we would have left only about $5,700,- 
000,000 of our gold supply—which is not 
a very happy prospect. 

Then, Mr. President, more than $50 
billion of American capital has been in- 
vested in foreign countries, to build 
plants of the latest American machinery 
to operate with what? To operate those 
plants with the foreign low-cost labor, 
returning the products to the American 
markets, underselling our own high liv- 
ing standard workingmen and investors. 

Now is the time for the Congress to let 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, as ex- 
tended, die. Then the Congress, the leg- 
islative branch of the Government, will 
regain its constitutional responsibility to 
regulate foreign trade, through the ad- 
justment of duties, imports, and excises, 
which we have come to call tariffs; and 
then the workingmen and the investors 
of the United States will be back in busi- 
ness. 

So, Mr. President, I say to you that the 
greatest harm that has been done to this 
country in the last quarter of a century 
has been the transfer of the constitu- 
tional responsibilities of Congress to 
the Executive. One by one, Congress has 


relinquished its constitutional powers, 
with the result that today about all Con- 
gress has left is the power to approve 
Presidential appointments and the power 
to make appropriations, which never 
vary more than 5 percent from that 
which the Executive recommends. Con- 
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gress is helpless so long as these acts 
remain in effect. 

Mr. President, you may know that the 
President, through the State Depart- 
ment, can trade all or any part of any 
American industry to a foreign country 
if he believes it will further his foreign 
policies. Testimony to that effect was 
given by Mr. Dulles before the Senate 
Finance Committee in 1955. 

Mr. President, you may also know that 
the rules which govern GATT—the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Trade and Tariffs— 
state specifically that the 36 foreign 
competitive nations which are members 
of GATT do not have to keep their part 
of the multilateral agreements, so long 
as they can show that they are short of 
dollars balance of payments; and they 
can show that until all of our wealth, 
markets, and cash are equally divided. 

So, Mr. President, today we are in a 
very precarious position. 

The House will consider the 11th ex- 
tension of the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act next week. 

If they just do not pass anything—let 
this act, the misnamed “Reciprocal 
Trade” Act, expire on June 30 of this 
year—and the American workingmen 
and investors are back in business. 


POLITICS—THE BUSINESSMAN’S 
BIGGEST JOB IN 1958 


Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. President, of 
late much attention has been directed 
to the businessmen of the country and 
to their responsibilities relative to our 
constitutional Republic and free enter- 
prise system. 

The theme of the recent meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which was held in Washington, 
D. C., was mainly that the businessman 
should interest himself in politics. 

Recently, in the Arizona capital city 
of Phoenix, at the annual meeting of 
the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
L. R. Boulware, vice president of the 
General Electric Co., addressed himself 
to that gathering on the subject I have 
just mentioned. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Boulware’s remarks be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, in 
connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PoLITICS: THE BUSINESSMAN’s BIGGEST JOB IN 
1958 
(Address by L. R. Boulware, vice president, 

General Electric Co., before annual meet- 

ing of Phoenix Chamber of Commerce) 

I realize how presumptuous it is even to 
try to suggest what you good folks out here 
have as your biggest problem in 1958. But 
my interest and zeal are simply so great 
that they overreach my discretion. 

You are most fortunate here, I'd like to 
see you and the other businessmen of Ari- 
zona not just successful in defending and 
preserving your opportunity to serve all Ari- 
zona citizens through your growing and ad- 
vancing businesses; I'd also like to see you 
go on to improve and expand that opportu- 
nity so you and your businesses can live up 
to the full potential of your usefulness to all 
the public here and in the rest of our still 
privileged land. 

Td like to see your business climate not 
just match, but outdo, your wonderful physi- 
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cal climate. My interest in your success in 
this is not academic but very real. My com- 
pany has chosen Phoenix as the location 
where the current good business climate can 
still be improved in a way that will help us 
make here the important expansion we ex- 
pect our exciting new computer department 
to undergo in pursuing its obviously great 
technological and volume potential. 

National and local businesses in 1958 have 
the common problem that they are being 
prevented, by political causes, from living up 
to their full usefulness to all the public. 
This is for the reason that we businessmen 
have failed to see to it that we both deserved 
and achieved the full understanding, warm 
approval, and stout support for our inten- 
tions, procedures, manners, and results across 
the whole area of both the material and emo- 
tional needs and wants of those whose un- 
derstanding and cooperation we need and 
who affect our fate at work, at the market 
place and at the voting booth. 

Evidence of our failure to have business 
and our economic system understood is in the 
fresh mistakes the citizens seem about to 
make again—in spending, inflation, taxes, 
productivity, and freedom—mistakes which, 
while bad for all concerned, will be repre- 
sented as good for the many and too likely 
be accepted as good by the vast majority. 
These mistakes are the vital concern of the 
business leader—both as a responsible man- 
ager and as a freedom-loving citizen. If 
you will write me, I’ll be glad to send to you 
the specific recommendations made on these 
particular issues before a conference on re- 
covery in New York yesterday by our com- 
pany’s chairman, Mr. Cordiner. 

But in the sixty-odd years since the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act first warned business it 
was in real and deserved political trouble, we 
businessmen have continued to concentrate 
on what used to be our whole job but which, 
while still vastly important, is now only a 
part of our job. We have heedlessly neg- 
lected to pay enough attention to politics 
and politicians. We have thus failed even 
to recognize, much less equip ourselves to 
meet, the new and unfamiliar managerial 
requirements in connection with the politi- 
cal problems of such constantly mounting 
importance. 

Unless we businessmen now promptly 
change course and quickly do enough good 
work to deserve and achieve a new credibility 
and effectiveness with the public in political 
matters, we will have little or no ability to 
prevent a majority of our fellow citizens 
from being misled into further damaging the 
usefulness of business to themselves but also 
into making other very costly mistakes and 
perhaps this time bringing final disaster to 
individual freedom and well-being. 

People—the many—now see what we busi- 
nessmen do for them. But they do not think 
it is enough; don't believe it as much as we 
could do if we were fair or only interested in 
them from their standpoint. We do not help 
them see and appreciate all the claimants, 
all the something-for-something arithmetic, 
and all the other compelling circumstances 
we face—how well we do already in those 
circumstances, how we are further trying, 
and, in particular, what’s the good of what 
we meanwhile are doing for the many. 

Our neglect of our political obligation has 
created an opportunity which others have 
seen and embraced. A very important one 
of the more demagogic political skills is per- 
suading the many that abuses of them by 
the wicked few are being redressed. 

And, unless the facts to the contrary are 
constantly explained, business is a natural 
for being made to look like the few oppress- 
ing the many. 

As could only be expected, opportunistic 
politicians have capitalized on our lack of 
alertness. We businessmen have become the 
whipping boys for opponents who have a 
different ideology from the one on which the 
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unprecedented services of American busi- 
ness to the public have been based. As the 
inevitable result of our taking this whipping 
in silence, too many politicians of both par- 
ties are acting on the assumption that more 
people are against us than for us, and the 
rate at which politicians are rallying under 
the support of our detractors represents a 
gathering storm. 

As a result we businessmen have specific 
Folitical problems right now about what is 
the best way to speed recovery; about how 
thereafter to have good business, good em- 
ployment, and no further inflation; about 
how to help head off the Russian menace and 
make friends with good people around the 
world; about how, in the public interest, to 
get up and stay up equal with antibusiness 
forces in politics. All these political prob- 
lems are just one problem. Solve one, and 
we solve all, 

Let's take as a case history, for instance, 
the development of the political intentions, 
organization, resources, and activities of the 
top union political group, since it is by all 
odds the most aggressive and effective of 
those forces in politics which take an anti- 
business position or a position so generally 
opposite to what businessmen believe is good 
for the country. It just happens that the 
citizens who have embraced their oppor- 
tunity to become the successful politicians 
involved here are union officials instead of 
business officials—are antibusiness instead of 
probusiness. 

We cannot quarrel with the right of any 
citizen—in fact, we earnestly support his 
right—to seek through political action 
political solutions to what he considers his 
problems. The first amendment is every- 
body’s protection. While we need not sup- 
port every man’s method or his goal, we must 
defend his right to pursue them. And this 
is no less true for union officials than it is 
for businessmen or any other person in 
society. 

And in studying this case history, I think 
we businessmen must, in all fairness, recog- 
nize that it was our failure to carry out our 
own political duty in the public interest 
that has let what was a potential force for 
good develop into an imbalance of power 
that not only impairs the economic useful- 
ness of private business to the public but 
also appears to be threatening freedom itself 
to an important degree. 

The announced objective of the unions is 
very good. It is to act as agent for the worker 
where he wants someone to take his place 
in dealing with the employer on economic 
matters and working conditions. Much good 
has been accomplished in particular cir- 
cumstances, 

But the union officials have gone beyond 
any redressing of the economic balance at 
the bargaining table and now too generally 
impose an economic imbalance that is in- 
juring workers along with the other citizens 
served or affected by business. And, as the 
McClellan committee has shown, too many 
union officials have gone from protectors to 
abusers of the workers in the areas of free- 
dom, dignity, and self-respect. Once the 
responsive and useful servant of the worker, 
the union official has become too frequently 
the worker’s dictatorial and harmful master 
in matters affecting the human spirit as well 
as in inflation and other economic livelihood 
matters. 

How did such a departure from the original 
objective come about? Through shifts 
among the three types of activity on which 
the union officlals depended. 

The first type of activity is at the bargain- 
ing tables on economic matters and on non- 
material working conditions involving the 
worker as a human being. But the union 
Officials didn’t like this orderly or tedious 
persuasion process. Their final argument 
was force, and once started away from the 
original voluntarism and down the route of 
force, the appetite was thereafter hourly 
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greater for more and more power with which 
to avoid bargaining and to exercise unilateral 
force instead. 

So the union officials became attracted 
more and more to a second kind of activity 
which, for lack of a better name, I'll call 
political bargaining or negotiating in the 
newspapers months ahead of arrival at the 
bargaining table. This has a double ob- 
jective. The first is to establish a founda- 
tion of credibility with the public to get 
widespread belief that union officials are the 
ones who are fighting for and achieving 
what's fair and good for people, good for the 
many. 

Along with this selling of their good in- 
tentions, they too generally promoted the 
something-for-nothing, inflationary, foreign 
socialistic brand of antibusiness economics 
that has failed wherever tried—including 
here. But they nevertheless got the coop- 
eration of all sorts of people who normally 
would know better—this only proving that 
it can happen here, just as abroad, when only 
one side is talking. 

You have only to look at who's overly 
prominent now in community chest and 
civic affairs, and with whom the top politi- 
cians want their pictures taken, as well as 
at what kind of economics is being taught 
in too many schools and from too many 
platforms to see how completely successful 
has been this investment by so many of the 
union officials in their public or community 
relations programs aimed at securing cred- 
ibility with the public ahead of negotia- 
tions. In too many instances these programs 
take the form of relentless ideological war- 
fare. 

Meanwhile—against this background of 
credibility achieved amid the silence and 
inactivity of employers—the political type 
of union official would publicly announce his 
demands and start negotiating with still 
silent employers in the newspapers, on TV, 
before Congress, in speeches, and in pub- 
licized wires and letters to the President of 
the United States and to the president of 
the company or companies in question. You 
recognize this as the invention of John L, 
Lewis and copied since by the McDonalds, 
Careys, and Reuthers. 

The objective is to come to the so-called 
bargaining table with the determinative bar- 
gaining all done and with the political pres- 
sure on. And we must recognize how very 
little bargaining (worthy of the name) is 
actually done any more by the union official 
at the so-called bargaining table when he 
comes there with these three accomplish- 
ments: 

1, The workers have been sold on the idea 
that something has been stolen from them 
which the union official is going to get back 
for them if they only support him. 

2. The public has been persuaded a great 
wonderful new social gain is to be achieved, 
not just for employees but for everybody 
else—for the many—and at no cost to any 
one except to a few wicked, vicious, and un- 
deserving fat-cat owners. 

3. The public servants—at city, county, 
State, and national posts—have been shown 
that it is good politics to be on the side of 
the union official—right or wrong—because 
he has sold workers and public on what he 
proposes. í 

If the employer balks at unwarranted de- 
mands and a strike results, he, too, often finds 
that there is no adequate protection avail- 
able from city, county, or State law enforce- 
ment authorities and that private or public 
intervention on the side of the union officials 
may sometimes be expected even from 
Washington. 

In this political bargaining activity, the 
union officials have attempted to rid them- 
selves not only of the inconvenience of what 
they regarded as the slow, tedious, silly bar- 
gaining at the bargaining table, but also to 
rid themselves of the need to be responsive 
to the membership. 
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Also, through sole bargaining power and 
compulsory membership arrangements with 
employers, they have acquired a virtual 
monopoly of the labor market in critical mass 
production, defense output, and interstate 
commerce transportation. The freedom to 
use politically the money and manpower, 
which that monopoly put in their hands, 
has enabled the union officials to all but 
finish the job of becoming the masters, in 
contrast to the original status as servants, 
of the workers. 

Perhaps the most significant development 
to note here is that the union official has 
long since passed from economic agent status 
out into the open as an unalloyed politician 
in his own right. It is very important that 
we recognize the union problem from here 
on as primarily a political problem. 

Of course, the natural human appetite of 
the union officials for power and security— 
and the easy going the union officials were 
experiencing against ideological competitors 
who wanted to sell voluntarism and private 
enterprise but were too bashful to call on 
the customers—made it inevitable that union 
officials would go on to the third stage. 

This is the all-out political effort we now 
see in their attempt to dominate both 
parties and all government, and this year 
to elect a Congress obligated to be subservi- 
ent to their every wish for further protection 
against citizens and dominance over citizens 
in ways far beyond any connection with 
bargaining table matters. 

As George Meany has so candidly said: 
“The scene of battle is no longer the com- 
pany plant and the picket line. It has 
moved into the legislative Halls of Congress 
and the State legislatures.” 

Total union income—exclusive of welfare 
and pension funds—runs into hundreds of 
millions. There are supposed to be half a 
million union officials. Politics seem now to 
be their principal interest, and Victor Riesel 
recently stated to a study group that “85 
percent of the international unions’ income 
goes for public relations and politics and 
only 15 percent for the old ‘bread and but- 
ter’ union activities.” Union officials join 
with other antibusiness elements in politics, 
and they have been and are financing and 
manning most of the activities which busi- 
nessmen believe are contrary to the best 
interests of all the people. 

In addition to direct money contributions, 
union-supported candidates receive aid from 
incalculable numbers of free campaign work- 
ers, union treasuries pay for untold hours 
of radio and TV time, paid “organizers” are 
sent in to do political work, “friends” of the 
candidates insert full-page ads in the local 
newspapers, wives of zealous union support- 
ers man telephone brigades contacting 
voters, teen-age sons and daughters under- 
take baby-sitting chores while mothers and 
fathers go to the polls. Meanwhile, the 
labor press gives full play to the election, 
and to the merits of their particular candi- 
dates. Special election editions are issued 
and distributed, 

The Ist session of the 85th Congress passed 
no legislation contrary to the recommenda- 
tions of AFL-CIO; neither did the entire 
84th Congress; and I judge that not a single 
bill in the present session of the 85th has a 
chance of passing if it is against the will 
of the AFL-CIO. . 

As you know, some courageously construc- 
tive Democrats and Republicans in the House 
and Senate has been publicly listed for polit- 
ical extinction by the AFL-CIO this year. 
There is double dilemma here. First, in the 
absence of better support, the extinction may 
be accomplished. Second, there are too many 
others who were left off the black list—8 
Republicans and 12 Democratic Senators, for 
instance, who might want to demand that 
AFL-CIO put them on the list to make their 
independence clear. 

In the present Congress, the union officials 
reportedly feel sure of the support of 38 
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Senators and 177 House Members! That's 
why no bill can be passed which they oppose. 
And we hear that certain anxious political 
leaders in both parties are pleading with the 
top union command to permit some really 
corrective labor union legislation to go 
through Congress. 

But the union officials seek a majority—so 
they will not have to be on the defensive but 
can pass all the bills they want. They be- 
lieve they can do it this year. They only 
need to pick up 11 friends in the Senate and 
41 in the House to add to their present 38 
Senators and 177 Representatives. 

“In an atmosphere of business letdown 
with several million persons jobless and 
many others worried about losing their jobs, 
union Officials feel they have a real chance 
to take over in November.” 

That last paragraph is not mine but a 
quote from page 46 of U. S. News & World 
Report of March 28. I urge you to read that 
issue not only for the particular article 
quoted but for some other politically alarm- 
ing ones along with David Lawrence’s edi- 
torial quoting from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record the claim that $725,000 was spent 
by 1 union for 1 Senator’s election. This 
Senator, incidentally, was the only commit- 
tee member, Democrat or Republican, who 
did not sign the McClellan committee report. 

Let’s look at just these few consequences 
of all this in areas beyond the employee- 
employer relationship. 

1. We have the kind of corruption and 
abuses of liberty and dignity brought to 
light by the McClellan committee. 

2. We all have a lower level of living— 
probably by 20 percent or more—because 
the productiveness of our talents and fa- 
cilities is arbitrarily reduced by inspired 
featherbedding, resistance to technological 
progress, opposition to, rather than coopera- 
tion with, management in what people 
want done and what’s good for everybody— 
the waste being easily as great as the whole 
$80 billion our Federal Government cost us 
last year, 

3. We have inflation not just from the 
wage increases in excess of 2 percent a year 
but also from the inflationary measures 
union officials have the power to press on 
Government, Too many union officials like 
inflation—mistakenly want inflation—re- 
gardless of what they say. It makes them 
look useful, and the dedicated Socialists 
among them know inflation is quietly the 
most brutal socializer of them all. 

4. We have the corrupting of business- 
men—who should be moral leaders. Collu- 
sion in compulsory membership, rigged 
markets, and other serious immoral or il- 
legal acts are too often required as the price 
of survival in full view of Government offi- 
cials who do not dare try to enforce the 
law. 

5. We have, of course, the present de- 
pressed sales and unemployment situation 
which some people are coming to term the 
“Reuther recession.” Congressman RALPH 
W. Gwinn, Republican of New York, rank- 
ing minority Member of the House Labor 
Committee, said May 3 on TV, that he did 
not believe that we had a general recession 
in this country, but, instead, a recession “in 
certain areas where the labor union is the 
toughest and tightest and where the larg- 
est wages are paid, because they've priced 
themselves out of the market like they did 
in the coalfield. * * “ Mr. GwInn went 
on to say that he thought the present trou- 
ble “could quite properly be described as a 
Walter Reuther-CIO-AFL-Socialist depres- 
sion of American variety.” Former Senator 
Owen Brewster, Republican of Maine, told 
Human Events (May 5): “The Reuther re- 
cession is the issue. In short, Reuther— 
heading up the whole labor boss aggrega- 
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tion—stands as the main issue today. 
Reuther and the wage-price spiral, culminat- 
ing in the automobile industry's present 
plight and its effects on the economy— 
that's the real focus of the national problem 
today. Real labor reform, to control this 
dangerous power, is a must in this session.” 

6. There are other consequences, like the 
political extinction decreed for those who 
disagree, or like the snuffing out of free 
speech, but my time doesn’t permit going on. 

The challenge to us businessmen and to 
other citizens in all this is that such eco- 
nomic and political power derived from the 
money and manpower yielded by such a mo- 
nopoly of the labor market has gone beyond 
the point where it is the concern only of 
workers, managers, and union officials. This 
force is now the concern of every citizen, 
and is the local, State, and National political 
matter of first importance. 

As already indicated, this case history is 
significant, not because the politicians in- 
volved are union officials, but slmply because 
these union officials happen to be the citi- 
zens who have developed and currently run 
what I believe is admitted on all sides to be 
not only the most powerful political organ- 
ization in the country, but also the only one 
really organized and effective in influencing 
the course of both parties today. It is only 
by chance these powerful politicians are 
union officials and antibusiness. If so great 
an unregulated or unchecked imbalance of 
political power were in the hands of any 
other special-interest group—any business, 
or military, or other group—the peril to free- 
dom and economic well-being would be just 
the same, as all history here and abroad 
has shown. 

Our State and Federal constitutions, and, 
in fact, the whole theory of American democ- 
racy, call for and depend on effective checks 
and balances to protect the public interest 
against excessive, unchecked power. But 
‘these checks and balances can be only partly 
built in. Beyond the constitutions and the 
laws, the successful operation of our democ- 
racy demands an electorate which is alert, 
enlightened, and vigorous enough to rein- 
force these built-in checks and make them 
work in the public interest. 

The growth and use now by one special- 
interest group of political power which has 
no effective check is not the fault primarily 
of those who achieved the power, for it is 
thelr right to try. Rather, the fault is prin- 
cipally on the part of those who, by inactivity 
and silence, allowed it to happen—let a spe- 
cial-interest. group achieve power which it 
can use to injure all the people. 

We businessmen cannot look elsewhere for 
citizens to blame. We have long had the 
opportunity and responsibility to do our very 
considerable part, not in trying to destroy 
unions or in seeking any unfair advantage, 
but rather in restoring the balance needed in 
this situation in the public interest; but we 
have just as long failed to accomplish any- 
thing like our full part or even to put forth 
anything like the full effort we should. 

But a word of wisdom here. This full ef- 
fort to redress the balance must in all re- 
spects be consonant with the legal and moral 
standards our society and our governments 
have so wisely set forth. The use of corpo- 
rate funds to further the candidacy of any 
person is outlawed, and so it should be. Also 
outlawed, by a law honored more in the 
breach than in the observance, are certain 
uses of union funds to promote individual 
candidacies. This union practice is to my 
mind legally and morally intolerable, espe- 
cially because so much of the money avail- 
able to unions is extracted from unwilling 
contributors suffering the indignity of com- 
pulsory union membership contracts, 

There should be no double standard here, 
and we must neither seek nor tolerate one. 
Nor need we do so, for the remedies available 
to us, under the strictest moral and legal 
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standards, are adequate to do the needed 
job—tf only we will use them. 

We businessmen, of course, don't like poli- 
tios—don't want to get into politics. But 
we had no choice. We have been dragged un- 
willingly into politics by our ideological com- 
petitors and intended executioners who were 
politically skilled and felt the political arena 
was where they would look good and we, in 
contrast, would put up the sorriest spectacle 
and thus do the most damage to people’s 
confidence in us. Yet too many of us keep 
trying to look the other way or to shift the 
job to somebody else—to a few leaders or to 
a few trade association spokesmen, while we 
managers go on with our familiar work at 
what, as an oversimplification, might be 
called “metal cutting and paper shuffling.” 

Yet being politically effective, as I see it, 
is now a continuing part of every manager’s 
work and every citizen's duty to himself. It 
cannot be done by others. We must each 
do our part—and be publicly identified over 
our own names as doing it—and must each 
help equip and encourage others up to a safe 
majority of the public to do theirs. 

I do not believe I am overstating the 
case in the least when I say that the prompt 
attainment and immediate sound use of po- 
litical effectiveness by the private-enterprise 
manager—and by the citizens he and his as- 
sociates can properly influence—is at once 
the most difficult and most urgent task facing 
our free country today for our own self- 
preservation, much less the preservation of 
any chance of going on to attain the stuff our 
dreams are so legitimately made of. 

Happily what the manager and other alert 
and alarmed citizens need for overall political 
effectiveness in doing their part to help cor- 
rect the present imbalance is no more than 
what is needed to bring the manager up eyen 
with the union official at the bargaining 
table—no more than what is needed to get 
cooperation, productivity, profit, growth, and 
security all day long in each business large 
and small for the good of the whole public. 

Fortunately, most of the need is in this 
nonpartisan political field where work can 
still be carried on by businessmen and where 
the good people of both parties should be able 
to rally as one without being self-conscious in 
the slightest: 

1. We need economic understanding and 
eager facility in its public and private use. 
We businessmen must ourselves understand— 
and then help others understand—the funda- 
mentals of our free jobs and free markets— 
how our level of living has been and can be 
raised—how business serves this process as a 
highly creative clearinghouse where people 
come together and are helped, by good ideas 
and common facilities, to do more for each 
other than they could or would if left to their 
own devices. 

We have to help people adjust their false 
expectations of the moment to reality and 
understand that a business has no “magic” 
resources, no “money tree,” nothing to give 
away. Business is a something-for-some- 
thing process, and so is life and freedom for 
that matter, 

We businessmen—we so-called business 
leaders, before we are leaders, in the full 
sense now required—must deserve and 
achieve the deep conviction on the part of the 
public that we know our economics, under- 
stand how to run business for the good of 
the many, and are doing so. The public does 
not so believe now—does not understand the 
good of what we do—with what justice I'll 
leave to you. We all need a continuous daily 
study course in the way our business and 
economic system works and can work. We 
especially need to understand and teach right 
now that Government has nothing to spend 
but people's money—that a so-called tax cut, 
without a like cut in Government spending, 
is not a tax cut at all but merely a shift 
from visible tax collection to the invisible 
collection of the tax by inflation. 
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2. The second skill we must develop is in 
the knowledge and use of good human re- 
lations intentions and practices. We par- 
ticularly need right now a better under- 
standing all around of the morals required 
for the freedom and well-being we want in 
our association with one another. 

We must strengthen our moral courage 
and not only stand firm for what is right 
but fight valiantly in public against the per- 
son or idea that is morally or ethically 
wrong. ‘The misinformation about the true 
economics of freedom and the abuses of un- 
bridled power can only exist in the shadows, 
sO we must courageously expose deceivers 
and usurpers. For lack of alertness and 
courage in free speech by businessmen, free- 
dom of speech is withering on the vine. 

It's accepted as being quite impossible to 
be in some businesses in some localities to- 
day without being a lawbreaker under the 
whip of the unions. Too many businessmen 
not only give in to unsound economice settle- 
ments and to illegal and immoral collusion 
but having done so, they compound the 
damage, and even try to fool people, by 
talking and acting as if they thought what 
they had done was good for employees and 
public instead of bad. 

The remedy for this can come and must 
come through the individual businessman 
making the moral investment that our very 
survival requires be made in better knowing 
the truth and then publicly telling the truth 
about what's going on, no matter who has 
to be contradicted. 

3. We thus must not only develop more 
demagog-proof political maturity in our- 
selves but must then help our neighbors 
do so. 

Too many of us haven't felt it was our 
kind of a job to engage in the hubbub of 
rough and tumble public debate with dema- 
gogs who were trying to fool people by 
character defamation and by falsely appear- 
ing even to support free enterprise. But it 
is becoming increasingly obvious that it is 
not only proper but required in the best - 
interests of employees, employers, and the 
rest of the public for us businessmen, as in- 
dividuals, to develop and practice the skills 
needed to meet our ideological or demagogic 
competitors and to debunk the false claims 
by which they try to make bad measures 
against business and people lock good. 

There is hope rather than despair in how 
bad the situation is. Most of the trouble is 
due to misinformation—misinformation 
that is easily and quickly corrected once 
enough truthful and courageous business- 
men and other thoughtful citizens start 
making proper public inquiries of office 
seekers and office holders and start otherwise 
speaking up in the public interest about 
what voters have a right to know. It win 
not take long to debunk the false charges 
about business and the false idea that any 
other economic system comes anywhere near 
our free choice, something-for-something, 
competitive system of incentives and re- 
wards. 

But the three f conomics, 
morals and demagogproof political ma- 
turity—are only the base—the foundation 
needed for the constituency of both parties 
to judge correctly the issues, candidates, and 
office holders. 

Fortunately, the most important issues 
transcend any usual party lines. And you in 
Arizona have a most encouraging history of 
the good people in both parties rallying as 
one on the main things. For instance, on 
right to work: both your Senators—1 a 
Democrat and 1 a Republican—have been 
for it right along. The voters have balloted 
on right to work three times—twice under 
Democratic governors and once under a Re- 
publican governor—and the voters’ verdict 
for right to work has been by an increasing 
percentage each time. Incidentally, a very 
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important factor in General Electric's deci- 
sion favoring Arizona over the other con- 
tenders for our computer business was the 
combination of the fact that you do have a 
right-to-work law and the fact that a grow- 
ing majority of the citizens are so obviously 
coming to appreciate and support yolun- 
tarism as opposed to compulsion in union 
membership. 

However, the right-to-work issue is not 
settled in Arizona to any comfortably greater 
degree than it is in other States or in the Na- 
tion. The most desired result the top union 
politicians seek from their election activities 
is to have State legislatures and a Congress 
and Senate that will outlaw right-to-work 
laws and thus reverse the current healthy 
trend that is away from compulsion and to- 
ward voluntarism. Right to work is a very 
active political issue and no one can truth- 
fully say it is not. Voters have a right to 
know on this issue—as on all issues—just 
how candidates will vote if elected. No can- 
didate—who is embarrassed by the question 
of how he will vote on right to work—should 
be permitted to sweep the question under the 
rug. Voters should know whether a candi- 
date—if elected to Congress, for instance— 
will be one of the 41 Representatives or 11 
Senators the union politicians are seeking, to 
give them the absolute majority they want in 
both Houses. 

But beyond the nonpartisan work on busi- 
ness time and money is the second duty of 
the businessman—this time as a citizen on 
his own time and with his own money en- 
gaging in party politics—working in the 
party of his own free choice. Not only 
money—and lots of it—but lots of volunteer 
legwork and mental sweat is needed to re- 
store the balance and have both parties sup- 
porting good programs and good public 
servants who will not be obligated and sub- 
servient to any special interest but will serve 
the balanced best interests of all citizens. 

When one or all of us businessmen come 
to this crossroads and have to make the 
critical choice of either doing our part of 
the tough uphill climb to effective help to a 
party or a candidate, or of continuing on the 
downhill path to oblivion, we keep wishing 
we didn’t have to make the decision. Yet 
the vital problem is on the way down the 
road to meet each and every one of us, and 
there is something each and every one of us 
can and must do. Your Mayor Jack Williams 
gave a brilliant demonstration of what one 
mancando. The remaining members of your 
nonpartisan city council have, since 1950, 
been demonstrating what dedicated individ- 
uals can do for the public good. I under- 
stand the examples of what some so-called 
political unknowns were able to accomplish 
over in Tucson earlier this year were likewise 
impressive. 

But it’s not just to the advantage of you 
in the cities and towns to defend and im- 
prove the business climate; it is just as ad- 
vantageous to the agricultural counties to 
avoid having antibusiness attacks and de- 
velopments ever get under way there and to 
help ward off elsewhere in the State any new 
attacks while aiding recovery from the effects 
of prior bad teaching or action. 

The final partisan political work is done by 
an individual persuasively talking the 
economics and morals of the issues and can- 
didates with another individual or family, 
and then another * * * then getting those 
and few other right-minded individuals out 
to vote on election day. This is work every 
citizen can and should do—at night and on 
weekends—just like the antibusiness op- 
position is quietly doing all the time right 
here in your midst and just as a little more 
conspicuous horde of hundreds of imported 
experts are likely to be suddenly found doing 
between September 9 and November—a 
period which will then be too short and too 
late for businessmen to train and organize 
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themselves as volunteer-citizen political 
workers. The time for the previously inac- 
tive citizen to start political work is ob- 
viously now. 

In the process of such an accomplishment, 
the businessman will have brought the 
neglected areas of the businessman’s respon- 
sibility up even with his technical and 
financial accomplishments, will have brought 
himself up even with union officials at the 
bargaining table, will have given the unions 
back to the members and the vernment 
back to the people, will have restored law 
enforcement, will have helped the public 
start regaining the benefits of the 20 percent 
or more of productivity now wasted, will 
have arrested inflation, will have revived free 
speech, will have silenced the professional, 
unwarranted kind of criticism of business 
and will have quieted the present panic of 
both parties on the Potomac. 

These are no small challenges, I know, for 
all of us. But this is it this time, and I 
simply see no other way to seek our survival 
as free citizens in a free society but by fac- 
ing up to these critical challenges and over- 
coming them—no matter who of great or 
little power now has to be opposed or con- 
tradicted in the process. 

If we can measure up to these challenges, 
then what is economically sound and morally 
right will, as it should, be politically invin- 
cible, 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmireE in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TALMADGE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 

S. 2498. An act for the relief of Matthew M. 
Epstein; and 

S. J. Res. 166. Joint resolution authorizing 
an appropriation to enable the United States 
to extend an invitation to the International 
Civil Aviation Organization to hold the 12th 
session of its assembly in the United States 
in 1959, 


ADDITIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12065) to provide for 
temporary additional unemployment 
compensation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak on the bill, H. R. 12065, to provide 
for temporary additional unemployment 
compensation, and for other purposes. 

The bill reported by the Committee on 
Finance is identical with the House-ap- 
proved measure. It has the unqualified 
approval of the Administration, includ- 
ing the Secretary of Labor. 
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I should like to comment briefiy on 
the House action on H. R. 12065. During 
consideration of the measure reported by 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, the Herlong bill was substituted. 
The HERLONG measure removed the man- 
datory features of the original adminis- 
tration bill, and left it optional with the 
States whether they would enter into 
agreements to secure the Federal funds 
provided for. 

The administration measure, as 
amended by the Herlong bill, was substi- 
tuted for the House Committee measure 
by a vote of 223 to 165. Final passage of 
the House bill, which is the bill now be- 
fore the Senate, was by a vote of 370 to 
17. H. R. 12065, as approved by the 
House, was referred to our committee, 
and we held 4 days of hearings, begin- 
ning on Tuesday, May 13, and ending 
Friday, May 16. The Finance Commit- 
tee reported the bill by a vote of 11 to 4. 

As might be expected, a variety of 
views were expressed in the course of 
the hearings. Some were of the opinion 
that the current economic situation did 
not indicate the need for any legislation 
at all. Others were of the opinion that, 
if economic circumstances in particular 
States did warrant legislation, the mat- 
ter should be left to the affected States. 
Others were of the view that more far- 
reaching Federal action was necessary 
than was proposed in the measure the 
Finance Committee was considering. 

After consideration of these varying 
viewpoints, the majority of our commit- 
tee reached the conclusion that the meas- 
ure, as approved by the House, consti- 
tuted the best method of lending the as- 
sistance of the Federal Government to 
the States for the purpose of alleviating 
the current unemployment problem. Ac- 
cordingly, the measure was favorably 
reported by a vote of 11 to 4, and all 
amendments were defeated in the com- 
mittee by a vote of 10 to 4. 

Certainly, we should not, under the 
stress of current and temporary condi- 
tions, act to substantially alter the struc- 
ture of State systems or impair their 
functions. H. R. 12065 does neither. It 
simply provides Federal funds to any 
State which may elect to receive them 
for the specific purpose of extending 
benefit payments to individuals who have 
exhausted their benefit rights under the 
unemployment compensation laws of the 
electing States. The proposed legisla- 
tion would expire on April 1, 1959. The 
content of State laws is in no manner 
affected, nor is the administration of 
provisions governing the payment of 
benefits. 

Let me briefly summarize, at this 
point, just what H. R. 12065 does. 

It provides Federal funds to any State 
entering into an agreement to receive 
them and to make additional payments 
of benefits in the amounts specified in 
the measure. It is entirely optional. 
As I have stated, payments are to be 
made to individuals who have exhausted 
their State benefit rights. Any person 
who has exhausted his benefit rights 
subsequent to July 1, 1957, and is cur- 
rently unemployed at the time this 
measure is designed to go into effect 
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would be eligible. However, a State 
entering into an agreement may select 
a later cutoff date for eligibility of ex- 
haustees, for example, making only 
those individuals who had exhausted 
benefit rights after January 1, 1958, 
eligible for payments. The period of 
payments is the period following 15 
days after the enactment of the legisla- 
tion and ending April 1, 1959. 

Now as to amount of payments: The 
measure specifies that the maximum 
aggregate amount of benefits paid to 
exhaustees shall be 50 percent of the 
rights he had had under State law. 
Thus, an individual who had received 
26 weeks of benefits, which I understand 
is the representative maximum in the 
large industrial States, would be entitled 
to an additional 13 weeks. Many indi- 
viduals in States having variable dura- 
tion of benefits would not, of course, 
receive the maximum duration pro- 
vided. Let us assume some individuals 
received only 12 weeks of benefits, by 
reason of their short work experience. 
Such individuals would receive 6 addi- 
tional weeks of benefits. The addi- 
tional weeks of benefits would be paid 
at the same weekly rate which applied 
to the individuals while receiving State 
benefits. 

There is nothing in this bill, Mr. Pres- 
ident, which changes the rate of com- 
pensation. The benefits may be ex- 
tended if a State desires to exercise its 
option to do so. 

Insofar as financing is concerned, the 
measure provides that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to be reimbursed for ad- 
vances made to an electing State. 
That is the same plan which has been 
in existence for a long time. A fund of 
$200 million has been available for the 
purpose of making loans to States. 

I consider this provision eminently 
sound and far preferable to making an 
outright grant to the States. First of 
all, the States trust fund reserves are, as 
a whole, in much better condition than 
the Federal Treasury. I made reference 
to this on the floor yesterday. 

Secondly, I do not believe that we can 
maintain the integrity of State systems 
and assure a sense of responsibility on 
the part of State legislatures and State 
officials if we start handing out money 
for State programs. 

Under the pending measure an elect- 
ing State may within a period of 4 years 
act on its own volition to restore to the 
Federal Government the sums advanced 
toit. This restoration may be from any 
State moneys or may be in the nature 
of a diversion of moneys in the State's 
unemployment trust fund. 

If a State does not thus act to liqui- 
date the advance—and this is entirely 
within the discretion of the State; there 
is no pledging of State faith and credit 
in this transaction—the three-tenths of 
1 percent tax levied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on employers of the State under 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act is 
increased. The increased tax for the 
first year would be one-and-a-half 
tenths percent, making the total tax 
four-and-a-half tenths percent. For 
each year thereafter, and until the Fed- 
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eral advance was liquidated, the Federal 
tax would be progressively increased by 
one-and-a-half tenths percent. The 
revenue derived from these tax increases 
would be used to liquidate Federal ad- 
vances made to the State. I again em- 
phasize that only applies to the States 
which exercise the option given to them 
to come under the proposed legislation. 

I believe that the optional feature of 
the measure permits Federal assistance 
to be best utilized in the current eco- 
nomic situation. From data given our 
committee and set forth in the hearings, 
it is quite apparent that the incidence 
of unemployment is far heavier in some 
States than in others. Exceptional un- 
employment is to be found mainly in our 
large industrial States in which basic 
industries are largely concentrated. The 
Secretary of Labor emphasized this in a 
statement made this spring: 

Now because unemployment is concen- 
trated and restricted to certain types of 
activities; because our heavy manufacturing 
itself is concentrated geographically, we find 
that certain places—such as steel, automo- 
bile, machinery, and aircraft centers—have 
borne the brunt of the business downturn 
while others have been affected hardly at all. 


H. R. 12065 permits States having ex- 
ceptional and prolonged unemployment 
to avail themselves of the Federal funds 
provided. Many States having no seri- 
ous amount of unemployment would pre- 
sumably not be interested in using the 
Federal funds which it is proposed to 
provide. 

There is another factor to be con- 
sidered in addition to the degree of un- 
employment, and that factor is the size 
of the reserve fund of the State. The 
reserve fund position of most States is 
adequate to permit the States to make 
any needed extension of unemployment 
benefits which is warranted in the judg- 
ment of the legislature. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Virginia has just made the statem nt 
that most of the States have reserves 
adequate to provide for an extension of 
the period during which unemployment 
compensation is to be granted. Is that 
statement rooted in the calculations 
made by Federal officials about the ade- 
quacy of the reserves to warrant in- 
creased payments? 

Mr. BYRD. I think the testimony of 
the Secretary of Labor was to the effect 
which I have just noted; namely, that 
unemployment is largely concentrated in 
certain areas. The Senator from Ohio 
has been reading the figures. If he will 
read the amount of money available to 
the different States I think he will find 
that nearly all the States have available 
funds which they could use if they 
should choose to use them. For exam- 
ple, I think New York has available $1.3 
billion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I know that Ohio has 
$500 million-plus available. 

The fact is the fund was so large that 
about 3 years ago, contrary to my wishes, 
the Legislature of Ohio authorized re- 
funds to employers. 
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What does the Senator from Virginia 
understand the general situation to be in 
most industrial States concerning the 
adequacy of the funds? 

Mr. BYRD. I will say to the Senator 
from Ohio, I think it depends upon which 
State is being considered. I imagine 
Ohio is one of the States suffering from 
unemployment. I think the Governor 
of Ohio stated there were 220,000 un- 
employed on the rolls. 

Of course, Michigan is one of the 
States which has had a heavy drain on 
its compensation benefit funds. If the 
Senator will read the amount available 
for Michigan, I think he will find it in- 
teresting. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I observe California 
has $916 million in the reserve, Illinois 
has $454 million in the reserve, 

Mr. BYRD. I think in a great ma- 
jority of the States the funds are avail- 
able. The action of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance was taken in the belief 
that a large majority of the States had 
ample funds. 

The House bill, which we now present 
to the Senate, provides that States can 
borrow from the Federal Government, 
as they could have been doing for a good 
many years. 

I note the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] is in the chair. 
Some 10 or 15 years ago, the late Senator 
George, of Georgia, succeeded in having 
Congress provide a fund of $200 million, 
I think it was, from which States could 
borrow on a temporary basis if the need 
arose. Only a very small amount of that 
fund has been loaned in the present 
recession. Only one State has made an 
application; namely, the State of Oregon. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Earlier in the Sena- 
tor’s statement he said something to the 
general effect that the program would 
induce irresponsibility on the part of 
State governments. By that statement 


_does the Senator mean States will not be 


careful in the development of an ade- 
quate fund if the Federal Government 
intermittently steps in? Will the States 
become unmindful of careful manage- 
ment of the fund, and of the need to 
create proper reserves and otherwise 
make the fund adequate to meet emer- 
gencies which might arise? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator, from Ohio 
has been a great governor of a great 
State. I have also been the governor of 
a State. I think the Senator will agree 
with me that if these funds were tem- 
porarily given to the States, standards 
might be established which perhaps the 
States wolud have to meet later, whether 
they desired to do so or not. There might 
be a permanent federalization of this 
program. 

The Senator from Ohio knows, as well 
as I do, that this is one of the few pro- 
grams that is not subsidized either by the 
State government or the Federal Gov- 
ernment. All the funds come from a tax 
on employers, in order to pay benefits for 
those in their employ who become un- 
employed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yesterday the Sen- 
ator from Virginia made a statement 
pointing out that the Governor of Ohio 
has called a special session of the legisla- 
ture contemplating action by Ohio free 
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help solve its own problem. Am I cor- 
rect in my understanding that, in gen- 
eral, that was the spirit and purpose of 
the law when it was passed? 

Mr. BYRD. Entirely so. The States 
all have varying duration periods and 
pay varying benefits. The operation is 
entirely State controlled. 

I commended the Governor of Ohio 
yesterday on the floor of the Senate for 
taking the action which he took. He 
said that he did not want to call on the 
Federal Government. There is approxi- 
mately $523 million on hand to the credit 
of the State of Ohio. To extend the du- 
ration period by 50 percent would cost $50 
million, which would still leave a very 
substantial balance to the credit of Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, I subscribe to the 
statement made by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, to the effect that a great majority 
of the States are in better financial posi- 
tion to help solve this problem than is 
the Federal Government itself. 

Let me ask the Senator from Virginia, 
based upon his intimate knowledge of 
Federal finance, what he anticipates the 
Federal deficit will be, even though no 
tax reduction is granted? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Ohio 

asked that question of the Senator from 
Virginia about 60 days ago, I believe. My 
answer then was that we expected a de- 
ficit of about $6 billion. Now it appears 
definitely, from the testimony of the Di- 
rector of the Budget and the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve System, that the 
minimum deficit will be $10 billion in the 
next fiscal year. It might be higher. 
That is independent of any tax reduction 
which may be made. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. And if there is a tax 
reduction such as has been discussed, 
what does the Senator from Virginia an- 
ticipate the deficit then will be? 

Mr. BYRD. If there is a general tax 
reduction, it will certainly cost the Treas- 


ury from $6 billion to $8 billion. That: 


would produce a deficit of approximately 
$18 billion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How would the deficit 
eventually be paid, if I may ask that ele- 
mentary question? : 

Mr. BYRD. I recently had long talks 
with the Director of the Budget and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Neither of 
those distinguished officialsk—and they 
are both able men—would set a date 
when he thought the budget would be 
balanced, even with a $10 billion deficit. 
With a $18 billion deficit, I venture the 
assertion that I would never expect to 
see a balanced budget again in my life- 
time. The Senator from Ohio is some- 
what younger than I am, and will prob- 
ably live a little longer. If the deficit 
should go to $18 billion, there would be 
terrific inflation. It would increase the 
interest on the public debt. It would 
have most disastrous consequences. It 
would be twice the largest peacetime 
deficit we have ever had in our history. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand that 
the purchasing power of the dollar is 
now 48 cents, on the basis of its 1940 
value of 100 cents. We cannot stand 
much more depreciation of the dollar 
without getting into serious trouble. I 
have discussed this question with the 
Senator from Virginia, and I think he 
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shares my view that one method of pay- 
ing the deficit is to take from those who 
have saved a bit, to take from those who 
have a pension or annuity, and take from 
the housewife in the purchasing power 
of the dollar, and thus try eventually to 
pay off the deficit. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is exactly 
correct; but the result would not be to 
pay off the deficit, for this reason: The 
Federal Government is now approaching 
annual disbursements of $80 billion. If 
there were an inflation, the cost of every- 
thing the Federal Government buys 
would go up. There would be an end- 
less circle. It would not only be destruc- 
tive of fixed incomes, but it would re- 
quire the Federal Government to spend 
more money for the things it bought. 
The Federal Government makes pur- 
chases in almost every category of our 
economic life. Under the circumstances 
suggested, the Federal Government 
would pay more money than it would pay 
without inflation. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
from Virginia, drawing upon his recol- 
lection of the testimony, state what the 
unemployment figures were in 1940 and 
1939? 

Mr. BYRD. I have a table which 
shows the figures. The 1939 unemploy- 
ment figure was close to 10 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the present 
figure? 

Mr. BYRD. Five million five hundred 
thousand, so far as has been announced. 
There is expected to be a slight increase 
in that figure. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD. There is another factor 
to be considered besides the degree of 
unemployment, and this factor is the 
size of a State’s reserve fund. The re- 
serve fund positions. of most States are 
adequate to permit them to make any 
needed extension of unemployment bene- 
fits which are warranted in the judgment 
of their legislatures. 

The State of Connecticut has acted 
to increase the duration of benefit pay- 
ments without reference to Federal ac- 
tion. As I stated yesterday, the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio has expressed an inten- 
tion to call a special session of the State 
legislature for the specific purpose of 
extending benefit payments under the 
Ohio law. The Governor made it clear 
that Federal moneys would not be needed 
for this action. It is my understanding 
that there is a distinct possibility of 
legislative action in a few other States 
where the incidence of unemployment is 
the greatest. 

The table I inserted in the RECORD yes- 
terday was compiled by the Treasury De- 
partment, and now, at this point, I should 
like to insert in the Recor a table pre- 
pared by the Department of Labor show- 
ing the size of State reserve funds as 
of March 31. Also the table sets out a 
multiple figure which shows the number 
of years that the State would be able 
to pay benefits out of its accumulated 
reserves with a rate of annual payment 
equal to that of the benefits paid in 
the last year. This does not take into 
account the very considerable tax col- 
lections paid into the State reserves dur- 
ing the period in which benefits were 
being paid out. 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Unemployment insurance reserves in dollars 
and as multiples of benefits paid during 
12-month period ended on Mar. 31, 1958 


United States $7, 955, 205 3.6 

094 3.6 

ba SRS ALS BES BESS ERENT, $ 188 2 
Arizona... 7, 680 9.7 
Arkansas. 42. 271 4.1 
California. 925, 852 4.4 
Colorado.. 74,197 8.5 
Connecticu 855 4.8 
elaware___ 2... 13, 212 2,1 
District of Columbia 57,943 | 11.2 
Florid: 91, 723 5.4 
Georgia... 146, 520 5.1 
Hawaii 22, 676 7.6 
Idaho.. 32, %43 4.2 
Illinois, 461, 016 4.2 
Indians 192, 830 3.7 
Iowa 110, 507 9.9 
Kansas. F 240 6.4 
Kentucky. 112, 983 3.2 
Louisiana. 2 152,044 11.0 
Maine 41,376 3.2 
Maryland. 101, 989 2.7 
assachusetts_ š 280, 624 3.2 
Michigans.. % 225; 812 1.2 
Minnesota — 103, 080 3.3 
Mississippi.. 2 31, 835 2.4 
Missouri.. J 216, 973 6.7 
Montana.. — 38, 789 3.6 
Nebraska. 5 37, 666 5.5 
Nevada.. 5 17,359 2.7 
New Hampshire.. 25 23, 463 3.7 
New Jersey = 397, 853 2.7 
New Mexico... 4 40, 202 10.2 
New Vork -f 1,277, 743 4.3 
174, 571 4.5 

8, 687 2.7 

8 563, 118 4.3 

~ 50, 455 3.7 

2 26, 465 -7 
Pennsylvania.. 263, 340 11 
Rhode Island.. 26, 599 1.2 
South Carolina_ 73, 067 5.1 
South Dakota. g 13, 584 7.9 
Tennessee 4 81, 587 2.0 
Texas. 5 290, 567 7.4 
Utah E 37, 967 5.9 
Vermon = 15, 578 3.9 
Virginia. of 88, 097 5.4 
Washington 188, 274 4.1 
West Virginia 60, 029 3.2 
Wisconsin. 245, 632 6.6 
Wyoming 15, 200 5.7 


1Number of years benefits of past 12 months could be 
continued without income, 

Mr. BYRD. I think that in order to 
have before us the complete picture as to 
the role of the Federal Government in 
assisting State unemployment compen- 
sation programs in the current situation, 
reference should be made to existing law 
which enables States to secure repayable 
advances for the purpose of making ben- 
efit payments. The Administrative Fi- 
nancing Act of 1954, which amended the 
original George loan fund, sets up a Fed- 
eral unemployment account in the un- 
employment trust fund. This account, 
through the excess of a three-tenths of 1 
percent tax collection over grants made 
to States to administer their laws, has 
accumulated a $200 million fund. Any 
State which has a seriously depleted re- 
serve account may secure a repayable 
advance from this fund. 

I repeat what I said a few moments 
ago, that although the fund has been in 
operation since 1954, aside from Alaska, 
only one State has made application for 
a loan, and that is the State of Oregon. 
The advance may be used only for the 
purpose of paying benefits provided un- 
der State law. This advance is to be liq- 
uidated in exactly the same manner as 
the procedure for repayment contained 
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in the bill here considered. Alaska and 
the State of Oregon are the only juris- 
dictions that have thus far sought to avail 
themselves of advances from the $200 
million fund, which has been available 
for approximately 14 years. 

If the pending measure be enacted, 
there will then be two ways in which 
States may receive the assistance of Fed- 
eral funds. Any State having danger- 
ously low reserve accounts may seek ad- 
vances from the $200 million fund to pay 
the benefits provided in its own law. It 
may at the same time, if it wishes, secure 
advances under the provisions of the 
current measure to extend benefit pay- 
ments beyond the terms provided in its 
law. 

Many States, though they may have 
accumulated reserves sufficient to pay 
not only benefits provided in their laws, 
but also to extend through legislative 
action the periods of the benefit pay- 
ments may, nevertheless, find it advan- 
tageous to secure advances under the 
provisions of the measure for extending 
benefit payments, rather than to finance 
extensions out of reserves. 

I point out that this is one of the ad- 
vantages of the pending measure over 
existing law. Under existing provisions 
for making advances to States, the 
State’s reserve account must be very low. 
Under the pending measure a State, re- 
gardless of the size of its trust fund or 
reserve account, may secure advances. 

The advantage to a State having a 
very adequate reserve account in spcur- 
ing advances under this measure, rather 
than financing extended benefit pay- 
ments out of its own funds, is that by 
securing advances the State’s reserve 
account will not become depleted 
through having to finance extra bene- 
fits. This depletion might well run the 
State reserve account down to the point 
where an additional tax—in some in- 
stances a very appreciable tax—would 
have to be levied on employers. A State 
might well consider that an increased 
payroll tax on employers in this cur- 
rent recession might not be advisable. 
While a State might like to extend its 
benefit payments it might not want to 
do so at the cost of imposing higher 
taxes at this particular time. 

The pending measure provides a solu- 
tion to this problem. A State may se- 
cure advances to increase its duration 
of benefits and postpone for 4 years the 
increased payroll taxes necessary to pay 
for them. Certainly we are most hope- 
ful, and I think most of us agree, that 
in 4 years our economy will be in a much 
better position to assume increased pay- 
roll taxes than it is at the present time. 

In summary, our committee recom- 
mends the speedy enactment of H. R. 
12065, for extending speedy and effective 
assistance to States which find them- 
selves in need of it. Such extension 
would be made in a manner which would 
not change or hamper in any degree ex- 
isting Federal-State relations. 

I am, of course, fully mindful of the 
fact that some persons consider that the 
recommended measure does not go nearly 
far enough in the provision of Federal 
funds and Federal authority over State 
systems. Conversely, there are others 
who believe that the recommended 
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measure goes too far; indeed they think 
no Federal legislation is indicated or war- 
ranted. With respect to this latter opin- 
ion, I may say that the pending measure, 
in the opinion of the majority of our com- 
mittee, constitutes Federal legislation in 
the most palatable form. If Federal 
assistance is not indicated in a particu- 
lar State and is not desired by the State, 
such State is in no manner affected. 
Federal assistance is extended only to 
these States who desire it. 

Now, I shall speak of those who feel 
that the pending measure represents in- 
adequate participation. ‘Those holding 
this viewpoint, in general, are those who 
feel that there should be very substan- 
tial alterations in the existing Federal- 
State unemployment compensation pro- 
gram. Those having this viewpoint 
argue that the States have been derelict 
in the discharge of their responsibilities 
given them under the original social- 
security enactments. The weekly bene- 
fit amounts provided by State legisla- 
tures, the duration of benefit payments, 
the disqualifications and eligibility con- 
ditions likewise provided in State laws, 
are held to be either inadequate or im- 
proper for the attainment of the objec- 
tives of unemployment compensation as 
those objectives are evaluated by those 
holding this opinion. Without arguing 
the case at this point, I can only state 
that I radically disagree with this 
opinion. 

I believe that the Congress in enact- 
ing the social security legislation wisely 
left a responsibility on State govern- 
ments for the enactment of legislation 
particularly suited to their conditions and 
for the full measure of State responsi- 
bility in administration. When I speak 
of social security legislation I refer to 
that part of it that relates to unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

In my estimate, the record bears out 
the statement that the States have effec- 
tively discharged their responsibilities, 
taking into consideration the viewpoint 
of State legislators and State officials. 
I cannot understand why we in the Con- 
gress should be called upon to superim- 
pose our judgment as to what constitutes 
proper State programs over the judgment 
of some 7,000 elected State legislators and 
the governors and other officials of the 
States. 

Be all this as it may, I certainly feel— 
and I believe that all other Senators will 
feel—that this is not the proper time or 
place to entertain the proposal of mak- 
ing substantial alterations in State laws. 
Before the Federal Government acts to 
take over, in effect, existing State systems 
and reduce State legislatures to the per- 
formance of the ministerial function of 
incorporating in State laws what the 
Federal Congress writes into the Federal 
laws, the most careful study and de- 
liberation should be afforded. There has 
been no real consideration given to the 
matter, either before the House commit- 
tee or before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. If we become engaged in under- 
taking substantially to alter the existing 
structure of Federal-State programs, 
then it may well mean no legislation. We 
must remember that after debate in the 
House some of the measures which will 
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be offered in the Senate as amendments 
to the bill were defeated by majorities of 
more than 50 votes. 

Our purpose is to consider a legislative 
item specifically prepared to meet a cur- 
rent and temporary situation. Any at- 
tempt to go beyond this scope can but 
delay this measure of assistance which 
we seek to provide for the current prob- 
lem with the result that the problem of 
providing for the currently unemployed 
will become progressively aggravated. 

For the reasons I have given, I ask that 
H. R. 12065 be given prompt approval. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Virginia a question 
with respect to one item in the report. 
There seems to be an intimation that 
some States would not avail themselves 
of the benefits provided by the bill. Does 
the testimony indicate what States they 
are? 

Mr. BYRD. The only testimony we 
had was in the form of a telegram sent 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DovcLas]. Some of the governors, in 
reply, stated that they had no inten- 
tion of calling upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment for assistance. Of course, we 
are dealing with an optional measure, as 
the Senator knows. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is true. 

Mr. BYRD. I believe that in a mat- 
ter of this importance, when unemploy- 
ment is so extensive, in the States where 
it is not possible to obtain the loans 
without legislative action the legislatures 
will be called into session. Quite a num- 
ber of State legislatures have been in 
session recently. I have in mind the 
State of Michigan and the State of New 
York. A number of States have made 
changes in their unemployment laws. I 
believe Connecticut has, and also New 
York. New York has increased the 
benefits. No question has been raised 
by anyone that if the legislature of a 
State asked for such loans as are made 
possible by the pending bill, if enacted, 
the State could obtain the benefits of the 
legislation. Probably some States could 
obtain them without their legislatures 
taking action. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ask 
the Senator one more question. Were 
amendments offered in committee which 
proposed to lengthen the time of the 
benefit payments and to increase the 
amount of the benefits? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. The Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] offered 
amendments. Of 15 votes in committee, 
his amendments received 4 votes. The 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doveras] also 
offered a series of amendments, and 
those amendments also received 4 votes. 
All the amendments were offered as a 
substitute for the House bil . 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY DR. FRAN- 
CISCO SATURNINO BRAGA, A MEM- 
BER OF THE CHAMBER OF DEPU- 
TIES OF BRAZIL 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, we 


are honored to have visiting us in the 
Senate today a distinguished member of 
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the Chamber of Deputies of Brazil, Dr. 
Francisco Saturnino Braga. 

Many of my colleagues have met Dr. 
Braga, as he was chairman of the Bra- 
zilian delegation to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union meetings held in 1955, 
1956, and 1957. It is hoped that some of 
us will see him again when the Brazilian 
delegation is host at the annual Inter- 
parliamentary Union meeting, which is 
to be held this year in Rio de Janeiro. 

Dr. Braga in private life is a civil 
engineer. He has had a distinguished 
career both in private and in public life. 
I feel honored in being privileged to pre- 
sent him to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
MADGE in the chair). On behalf of the 
Senate the Chair wishes to state we are 
very happy to have the distinguished 
visitor from Brazil with us today. 

Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a short biographical sketch 
of Dr. Braga. - 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Personal data: Date of birth, May 1905. 
Place of birth, state of Rio. 

Home address: Rua Domingos Ferreira 178, 
Apartment 201, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Academic background: Graduate of Uni- 
versity of Brazil in civil engineering. 

Present position: Federal Deputy, State 
of Rio (Social Democratic Party), elected in 
1950 and re-elected in 1954; Vice Chairman 
of the Interparliamentary Union, 

Previous positions: Chief of the National 
Department of Public Works and Drainage; 
Director of the Department of Roads, State 
‘of Rio; Director-General, National Depart- 
ment of Highways. 

Membership in organizations: Engineering 
Club; Brazilian Highway Association; organ- 
ized the Interparliamentary Union group in 
Brazil. Dr. Braga will be the host to the 
Interparliamentary Union meeting in Rio 
in July 1958. 


ADDITIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12065) to provide for 
temporary additional unemployment 
compensation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Charles E. 
Hawkins, Legislative Reference Officer of 
the Social Security Administration, and 
Mr. Merrill G. Murray, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the Department of Labor, 
be granted the privilege of the floor dur- 
ing the consideration of the temporary 
unemployment compensation bill (H. R. 
12065). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment designated 5-26 
58-G.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with, but that the amendment 
may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY’s amendment was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“SECTION 1. This act may be cited as ‘the 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958.’ 


“TITLE I—TEMPORARY SUPPLEMENTATION OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


“Sec. 101. (a) When used in this sec- 
tion— 

“(1) The term ‘State’ includes the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

“(2) The term ‘compensation’ means cash 
benefits payable to individuals with re- 
spect to their unemployment, exclusive of 
any payments with respect to dependents. 

“(3) The term ‘weekly benefit amount’ 
means the amount of compensation to which 
an individual is entitled (exclusive of any 
portion thereof payable with respect to de- 
pendents) with respect to a week of total 
unemployment, under the provisions of a 
State unemployment compensation law, title 
XV of the Social Security Act, or title IV of 
the Veterans“ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952, whichever is appropriate, 

“(4) The term ‘benefit year’ means the 
period preseribed by State law, but not in 
excess of 52 consecutive weeks, for which an 
eligible individual may receive weekly unem- 
ployment compensation benefits. 

“(5) The term ‘adjusted weekly benefit 
amount! means the sum of (A) the State 
weekly benefit amount of an individual, and 
(B) any supplementary compensation pay- 
able with respect to a week of total unem- 
ployment under an agreement or regulation 
pursuant to this section. 

“(6) The term ‘average weekly wage’ 
means, in the case of any individual, the 
amount of wages (as defined by State law) 
paid to such individual during the period 
used for determining his compensation for 
a week of total unemployment (A) in case 
the period used is the calendar quarter in 
which such individual was paid his high 
quarter wages, divided by 13; or (B) if some 
other period is used, divided by the number 
of weeks, during the period used, in which 
he performed services in employment (as 
defined by State law). 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor (hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘Secretary’) is authorized 
on behalf of the United States to enter into 
agreements with any State, or with the un- 
employment compensation agency of any 
State, under which such State agency will 
make, as agent of the United States, pay- 
ments of compensation on the basis provided 
in subsection (c) with respect to unemploy- 
ment, 

„(e) Any such agreement shall provide 

“(1) that such State agency shall pay 
every unemployed individual, eligible for 
compensation under the State unemployment 
compensation law, title XV of the Social 
Security Act, or title IV of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Act of 1952, or under this 
section, adjusted weekly benefit amounts 
equal to (A) two-thirds of the average weekly 
wage earned by employees within such State 
during the last full year for which necessary 
figures are available, or (B) an amount (ex- 
clusive of any compensation payable with 
respect to dependents) equal to not less than 
one-half of such individual's average weekly 
wage as determined by the State unemploy- 
ment compensation agency, whichever is the 
lesser; 

“(2) that such State agency shall continue 
to pay such weekly benefit amounts to any 
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eligible individual during his benefit year, 
notwithstanding the exhaustion of his bene- 
fit right under State law, title XV of the 
Social Security Act, or title IV of the Vet- 
erans! Readjustment Act of 1952, or reduction 
of his benefit rights or cancellation of his 
wage credits until he has been paid an 
amount equal to compensation for 39 weeks 
of total unemployment within a benefit year. 

“(d) (1) No agreement under this section 
shall be effective before 60 days after the 
date of enactment of the act, or after July 
1, 1959. 

“(2) Any agreement under this section 
shall provide that compensation otherwise 
payable to any individual under the State's 
unemployment compensation law will not 
be denied or reduced for any week by reason 
of any payment made pursuant to such 
agreement. 

“(e) (1) Each State entering into an 
agreement under this section shall be en- 
titled to be paid by the United States an 
amount equal to the additional cost to the 
State of payments of compensation made 
under and in accordance with such agree- 
ment which would not have been incurred 
by the State except for the agreement. 

“(2) In making payments pursuant to 
this subsection, there shall be paid to the 
State, either in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement, as may be determined by the 
Secretary, such sum as the Secretary esti- 
mates the State will be entitled to receive 
under this section for each calendar quarter; 
reduced, or increased, as the case may be, by 
any sum by which the Secretary finds that 
his estimates for any prior calendar quarter 
were greater or less than the amounts which 
should have been paid to the State. The 
amount of such payments may be deter- 
mined by such statistical, sampling, or other 
method as may be agreed upon by the Secre- 
tary and State agency. 

“(3) The Secretary shall from time to time 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment to each State the sums payable to 
such State under this subsection. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, prior to audit or 
settlement by the General Accounting Office, 
shall make payment, at the time or times 
fixed by the Secretary, in accordance with 
such certification from funds appropriated 
to carry out the purposes of this section. 

“(4) All money paid to a State under this 
subsection shall be used solely for the pur- 
poses for which it is paid; and any money so 
paid which is not used for such purposes 
shall be returned to the Treasury, upon 
termination of the period for which the 
agreement is effective. 

“(5) An agreement under this section may 
require any officer or employee of the State 
certifying payments of disbursing funds pur- 
suant to the agreement, or otherwise partici- 
pating in its performance, to give a surety 
bond to the United States in such amount as 
the Secretary may deem necessary, and may 
provide for the payment of the cost of such 
bond from funds for carrying out the pur- 
poses of this section. 

“(6) No person designated by the Secre- 
tary, or designated pursuant to an agree- 
ment under this section, as a certifying 
officer shall, in the absence of gross negli- 
gence or intent to defraud the United States, 
be liable with respect to the payment of any 
compensation certified by him under this 
section. 

“(7) No disbursing officer shall, in the 
absence of gross negligence or intent to 
defraud the United States, be liable with 
respect to any payment by him under this 
section if it was based upon a voucher signed 
by a certifying officer designated as provided 
in paragraph (6) of this subsection. 

“(f) (1) Determination of entitlement to 
supplementary payments of compensation 
made by a State unemployment compensa- 
tion agency under an agreement under this 
section shall be subject to review in the same 
manner and to the same extent as determina- 
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tions under the State unemployment com- 
pensation law, title XV of the Social Security 
Act or title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952, whichever is appro- 
priate, and only in such manner and to such 
extent. 

“(2) For the purpose of payments made to 
a State under title III of the Social Security 
Act, as amended by this act, administration 
by the State agency of such State pursuant 
to an agreement under this section shall be 
deemed to be a part of the administration 
of the administration of the State unem- 
ployment compensation law. 

“(g) The agency administering the unem- 
ployment compensation law of any State 
shall furnish to the Secretary such infor- 
mation as the Secretary may find necessary 
or appropriate in carrying out the provisions 
of this section, and such information shall 
be deemed reports required by the Secretary 
for the purposes of paragraph (6) of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 303 of the Social Security 
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“(h) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this section. 

“TITLE II—PROVISIONS OF STATE LAW AND 
GRANTS TO STATE UNEMPLOYMENT FUND 


“Part I—Provisions of State laws 


“Src. 201. Subsection (a) of section 3306 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“‘(a) Employer: For the purposes of this 
chapter, the term “employer” means any per- 
son who, at any time during the taxable year, 
has one or more individuals in employment.’ 

“Sec. 202. Section 3304 (a) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by re- 
designating paragraph (6) as paragraph (9), 
and by adding after paragraph (5) the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“*(6) compensation shall not be denied to 
any eligible individual for any week of total 
unemployment during his benefit year by 
reason of exhaustion or reduction of benefit 
rights or cancellation of his wage credit, un- 
til he has been paid unemployment compen- 
sation for not less than 39 weeks during such 
year; 

“*(7) the maximum weekly compensation 
(exclusive of any compensation payable with 
respect to dependents) payable under such 
law shall be an amount equal to at least 
two-thirds of the average weekly wage earned 
by employees within such State, such aver- 
age to be computed by the State agency of 
such State on July 1, 1959, and on July 1 of 
each succeeding year on the basis of the 
wages, including amounts excluded therefrom 
under section 3306 (b) (1), paid during the 
last full year for which necessary figures are 
available; 

“*(8) the weekly compensation payable to 
any individual shall be (A) the maximum 
weekly compensation payable under such law, 
or (B) an amount (exclusive of any compen- 
sation payable with respect to dependents) 
equal to at least one-half of such individual’s 
average weekly wage as determined by the 
State agency, whichever is the lesser;’. 

“Sec, 203. Section 3306 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
sections: 

“*(o) Benefit year: For the purposes of 
this chapter, the term “benefit year” means 
the period prescribed by State law, but not in 
excess of 52 consecutive weeks, for which an 
eligible individual may receive weekly un- 
employment compensation benefits, except 
that if such State law does not define a 
benefit year, the period prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

““(p) Base period: For the purposes of 
this chapter, the term base period” means 
the period prescribed by State law begin- 
ning not prior to the first day of the fifth 
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full calendar quarter immediately preceding 
the beginning of the benefit year. 

“*(q) High quarter wages: For the pur- 
poses of this chapter, the term “high quar- 
ter wages” means, in the case of any individ- 
ual, the amount of wages (as defined by 
State law) paid to such individual in the 
calendar quarter of the base period for which 
his total wages were highest. 

r) Average weekly wage: For the pur- 
poses of this chapter, the term “average 
weekly wage” means, in the case of any in- 
dividual, the amount of wages (as defined 
by State law) paid to such individual dur- 
ing the period used for determining his com- 
pensation for a week of total unemployment 
(1) in case the period used is the calendar 
quarter in which such individual was paid 
his high quarter wages, divided by 13; or 
(2) if some other period is used, divided by 
the number of weeks, during the period used, 
in which he performed services in employ- 
ment (as defined by State law). 


Part II—Unemployment reinsurance 


“Src. 204. Section 902 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 902. Whenever any amount is trans- 
ferred to the Unemployment Trust Fund un- 
der section 901 (a), it shall be credited (as 
of the beginning of the succeeding fiscal 
year) to the Federal Unemployment Ac- 
count.“ 

“Src, 205. Section 903 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is hereby repealed and the last sen- 
tence of section 904 (b) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is revised by striking out ‘section 
1202 (c) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘sec- 
tion 1201 (e).’ 

“Sec. 206. Title XII of the Social Security 
Act is amended to read as follows: 


“ "TITLE XII—GRANTS TO STATE UNEMPLOYMENT 
FUND 


“Sec. 1201. (a) (1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (2) and paragraph (3), a State 
shall be entitled to a reinsurance grant for 
any calendar quarter, commencing with the 
quarter beginning on July 1, 1959, if the 
balance in such State’s unemployment fund 
on the last day of the preceding quarter is 
less than the amount of the compensation 
paid from such fund under the State unem- 
ployment compensation law during the 6 
months’ period ending on such last day. 

“*(2) A State shall not be entitled to a 
reinsurance grant for any calendar quarter 
commencing after the computation date for 
the first taxable year beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1960, and prior to the computation 
date for the first taxable year beginning 
after December 31, 1965, if with respect to 
any taxable year beginning after December 
31, 1960— 

“*(A) the balance in the State’s unem- 
ployment fund on the computation date for 
such year was less than an amount equal to 
6 percent of the most recent annual taxable 
payroll or less than the amount of the com- 
pensation paid from such fund under the 
State unemployment compensation law dur- 
ing the 2 years immediately preceding such 
date, whichever amount is greater; and 

„B) the minimum rate of contribution 
required to be paid into the State fund dur- 
ing such taxable year was less than 1.2 
percent. 

“*(3) A State shall not be entitled to a re- 
imsurance grant for any calendar quarter, 
commencing after the computation date for 
the first. taxable year beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1965, if with respect to any year 
within the five most recently completed 
taxable years— 

“*(A) the balance in the State’s unem- 
ployment fund on the computation date for 
such year was less than an amount equal to 
6 percent of the most recent annual tax- 
able payroll or less than the amount of the 
compensation paid from such fund under 
the State unemployment compensation law 
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during the 2 years immediately preceding 
2 date, whichever amount is greater; 
an 

„B) the minimum rate of contribution 
required to be paid into the State fund dur- 
ing such taxable year was less than 1,2 
percent. 

“'(4) A reinsurance grant shall be an 
amount estimated by the Secretary of Labor 
(hereafter referred to as the Secretary“) to 
be equal to three-fourths of the excess of 
the compensation which will be payable 
under the provisions of the State unemploy- 
ment compensation law during the calendar 
quarter for which such grant is made over 
2 percent of the taxable payroll for such 
quarter. 

“*(5) As used in this section, the term 
“computation date” shall have the same 
meaning as when used in section 3303 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended, 

“*(b) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected, on application of a State agency, to 
make findings as to whether the conditions 
entitling a State to a reinsurance grant pro- 
vided for in subsection (a) hereof have been 
met; and if such conditions have been met, 
the Secretary is directed to certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, from time to time, 
the amount of such grant, reduced or in- 
creased, as the case may be, by any sum by 
which the Secretary finds that the amounts 
granted for any prior quarter were greater or 
less than the amounts to which the State was 
entitled for such quarter. The application 
of a State agency shall be made on such 
forms, and contain such information and 
data, fiscal and otherwise, concerning the 
operation and administration of the State 
law, as the Secretary deems necessary or 
relevant to the performance of his duties 
thereunder. 

e) The Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
upon receiving a certification under subsec- 
tion (b), make payment from the Federal 
unemployment account in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, prior to audit or settle- 
ment by the General Accounting Office, in 
accordance with such certification. 

„d) All money paid to a State under this 
title shall be used solely for unemployment 
compensation benefits; and any money so 
paid which is not used for such purposes shall 
be returned to the Treasury and credited to 
the Federal unemployment account unless 
such State is eligible for a reinsurance grant. 

e) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Federal unemployment 
account, as repayable advances (without in- 
terest), such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this title.’ 

“Sec. 207. The amendments made by the 
preceding sections of this title shall be ef- 
fective as of July 1, 1959.” 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, there 
are additional cosponsors of the amend- 
ment. I shall submit later a list of the 
Senators who have cosponsored the 
amendment with the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doveias] and myself. 

As a solution to the economie prob- 
lems caused by widespread unemploy- 
ment H. R. 12065 is completey ineffec- 
tive. It offers the illusion of assistance 
to the 5 million unemployed—soon to be 
6 million by the estimate of the Secre- 
tary of Labor—without the substance 
of effective help. It attempts to dis- 
charge a responsibility to the jobless, 
their families, and their communities by 
little more than a pious admonition of 
concern. 

The present recession has focused 
attention upon the inadequacies of the 
present unemployment compensation 
system. The testimony upon the bill 
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has revealed almost universal dissatis- 
faction with its operation. Unfortun- 
ately, it is only under such circum- 
stances that basic revisions in legisla- 
tion of this kind become possible. In 
spite of this, the bill now before us 
offers neither emergency relief nor 
permanent cure for the obvious failings 
of the present law. 

H. R. 12065 provides, in essence, that 
any State, if it wishes, may enter into 
an agreement with the Federal Govern- 
ment under which the Federal Govern- 
ment will advance it funds to pay un- 
employment compensation for up to 50 
percent more weeks than its law pres- 
ently provides. Either the funds must 
be repaid by the State, or the Federal 
Government will assess a tax upon all 
covered payrolls at progressive rates be- 
ginning at 0.15 percent the first year 
and increasing in succeeding years. 

Mr. President, the bill will do nothing 
whatever for most of the workers it is 
designed to cover. Most States will fall 
into 1 of 3 categories, and in none 
of these States can the State officials 
enter into the kind of agreement con- 
templated by the bill. 

First. There are the States which 
lack constitutional or statutory author- 
ity to participate in this program. The 
American Law Division of the Library 
of Congress informs me that it can find 
no State constitution in which the gov- 
ernor is granted the power to obligate 
the State in fiscal matters. In many 
States, even if the legislature could be 
summoned to pass enabling legislation, 
the State constitution has been inter- 
preted to prevent the incurrence of this 
kind of obligation. I call attention to 
the replies received by the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] to tele- 
grams sent to the chief executives of 
the 48 States, Alaska, and Hawaii ask- 
ing them whether they or the State 
agency administering unemployment 
compensation had authority to enter 
into the agreements contemplated by 
H. R. 12065. Excerpts from replies re- 
ceived from 37 States are printed in the 
minority views. In only 3 States is it 
clear that the unemployed might re- 
ceive some benefit under the bill. 

Second. There are the States finan- 
cially unable or unwilling to accept the 
harsh repayment features of this bill. 
Many States constitutionally able to 
enter into this program may refuse be- 
cause its ultimate effect would be worse 
than their present circumstances. This 
program gives them no money. It sim- 
ply makes money available now which 
will have to be repaid later, either by the 
State or its employers. The latter is 
clearly undesirable, when employers in 
other States not joining the program will 
be paying lower taxes. And repaying 
these funds from State sources, including 
the payment of a share of Federal ad- 
ministrative expenses as well, is not as 
advantageous as paying for extended 
benefits now from their own resources, 
without paying the Federal costs. More- 
over, States that do not have the finan- 
cial resources to make the payments 
which the Federal loan provided by the 
bill might permit do not need the bill to 
obtain those funds. The so-called Reed 
Act, enacted in 1954, set up a $200,000 
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fund for exactly that purpose. More- 
over, so long as participation is optional, 
no State will want to require an increased 
tax on its employers which will not be 
paid by competing employers in other 
States. In short, those States which 
have no legal incapacity to enter into 
the agreement with the Federal Govern- 
ment contemplated by the bill will find 
no financial advantage in doing so. The 
unemployed in these States will therefore 
not receive any relief under H. R. 12065 
either. 

Third. There are States in which the 
authorities are opposed to participation 
in this program for policy reasons. Even 
if there are States where it would be 
legally feasible and financially desirable 
to request these funds, there is no assur- 
ance of their participation. The bill 
leaves that decision entirely up to the 
political processes of each State—to in- 
dividual governors or legislatures which 
may, for reasons ranging from conscien- 
tious belief to partisan maneuvers, de- 
cline to participate. This will leave their 
unemployed workers out of this program, 
too 


Most, if not all, States will fall into one 
of these categories. If the bill shall 
become law I am afraid Congress will be 
embarrassed a year from now by a stat- 
ute which will be little more than a re- 
minder of the serious unemployment 
crisis that exists today. 

But this is not all. Even if a State 
should participate, the bill offers little 
or no relief for most of the unemployed 
in that State. The more than 5 million 
jobless in the labor force may be di- 
vided into those ineligible for benefits, 
those who are receiving benefits and 
those who have exhausted their bene- 
fits. 

Unemployed workers ineligible for 
benefits are not covered by the bill. 
Again and again it has been pointed 
out, by the President and by others, that 
it is wholly illogical to extend coverage 
to employees in shops employing four or 
more, and to withhold it from shops em- 
ploying less than four. Yet nothing is 
done. The requests have been made; 
the State machinery is ready; and the 
need is great; but this bill is silent. 

The second category, unemployed 
workers who are receiving benefits at 
present, receive benefits so inadequate 
that their families cannot subsist on 
it. A man drawing a benefit of less than 
$20 a week, and forced to turn now to 
public relief or private charity, is not 
helped by extending that small benefit 
a few more weeks. Neither to any ex- 
tent are the taxpayers or relatives who 
support him or the merchants who are 
waiting for their bills to be paid. The 
President has long urged recognition of 
a decent standard as 50 percent of a 
man’s wages, up to a maximum of two- 
thirds of the State’s average wage. This 
is small enough to prevent deliberate 
idleness, and large enough to make pos- 
sible a decent standard of living and 
health. But the pending bill ignores 
this problem entirely. It ignores the 
fact that the cost of living has more 
than doubled since the original act was 
passed; that wages have similarly in- 
creased; but that unemployment bene- 
fits, which once met the President’s 
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standard, have not kept pace, and will 
not, unless Congress acts. 

The third category of unemployed, 
those who exhaust their benefits, is the 
only one this bill purports to help. But 
even here the bill is of little or no as- 
sistance. The bill does not extend the 
benefit period. It merely authorizes the 
State legislatures to extend the benefit 
period up to a maximum of 50 percent— 
something they could do without the bill. 
They can also extend it, under this bill, 
as little as 1 percent; and the incentive 
to do as little as possible will be great, 
inasmuch as this will reduce the finan- 
cial disadvantage to be suffered, in com- 
parison with other States. But even if 
they extend it a full 50 percent, this only 
will continue present inequalities—and 
will mean for some unemployed an ex- 
tension of only 3 or 5 weeks. Why 
should we pretend this bill will help 
them? 

In short, this bill accomplishes noth- 
ing—does nothing for the great bulk of 
our unemployed workers, does not re- 
store the purchasing power so sorely 
missed in the current recession, and is 
wholly inadequate even as an emergency 
bill. It does not even purport to reach 
the basic problem of an unemployment 
law with antiquated standards and in- 
adequate benefits. 

Mr. President, I urge that the Senate 
reject this proposal, and, instead, take 
this opportunity to enact a suitable law. 

Let me reemphasize our responsibility. 
This 85th Congress is the first Congress 
to sit with unemployment at this level 
since the 76th Congress was elected in 
1938. We cannot adjourn this summer 
without having taken some constructive 
step to help nearly 6 million unemployed. 
We cannot fulfill our responsibility by 
passing a do-nothing bill that will only 
disillusion those who think we are help- 
ing them. We must enact an effective, 
constructive measure that will meet this 
problem now and in the future. 

Mr. President, I call up my amend- 
ment G, which is designed to make H, R. 
12065 an effective instrument of our Fed- 
eral-State unemployment insurance pro- 
gram and to provide emergency relief for 
those now unemployed. Both purposes 
must be considered at the same time, for 
it will not do to attempt merely to patch 
up the 23-year-old law with a provision 
limited in life to 1 year. At the end of 
that year, when the patch wears out, 
there will be need for more patches, and 
we shall still have the same malfunctions 
in the statute. Let us do now the job 
which should be done. 

My amendment is cosponsored by 15 
other Senators, as follows: Senators 
CLARK, McNamara, MANSFIELD, Murray, 
PROXMIRE, DOUGLAS, GREEN, Morse, NEU- 
BERGER, HUMPHREY, JACKSON, CARROLL, 
CHAVEZ, PASTORE, and MAGNUSON. It has 
three fundamental purposes. 

First. It broadens the coverage of the 
unemployment compensation law. At 
present, only those employed in estab- 
lishments having four or more employees 
are covered. This amendment makes 
the bill applicable to employers with one 
or more employees. Eighteen States 
already have adopted this standard. 
The President has long requested it. It 
is impossible to justify paying benefits 
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to a worker who has lost his job in a shop 
of four employees, and paying nothing at 
all to his neighbor who lost a job in the 
same industry, possibly next door, be- 
cause the shop had only three employ- 
ees—particularly when another neighbor 
just across the State line will receive 
benefits, even though there are only 
three employees in his shop. 

Second. The amendment increases 
weekly benefits, so as to bring the pro- 
gram into line with the increase in wages 
and the increase in the cost of living. 
It proposes a uniform benefit standard 
equal to 50 percent of the worker’s aver- 
age weekly wage, or two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage in the State, which- 
ever is less. This is approximately the 
same proportionate amount provided 
when the laws were first enacted, and it 
is what the President urged upon the 
States in 1953. Inflationary processes 
since 1935 have eroded the purchasing 
power contemplated when the State and 
Federal laws were passed. This will 
bring them more into balance. 

Third. The amendment adopts a uni- 
form 39 weeks during which benefits may 
be paid. This is the same maximum ap- 
plicable to the majority of States, which 
now have a maximum of 26 weeks, under 
H. R. 12065. 

It is this kind of approach, I am con- 
vinced, that we need today in order to 
assist our unemployed—those receiving 
inadequate benefits, those who have ex- 
hausted their benefit rights, those unable 
to draw any benefits at all—men and 
women who have exhausted their infla- 
tion-eaten savings, who must conceal 
their pride, and must turn for assistance 
to their relatives, or to private charity, 
or to the public-assistance rolls. 

How will the new benefits be financed? 
The amendment. does not change the 
basic financing provisions of the existing 
system. It would not increase the Fed- 
eral tax of 3 percent; neither would it 
decrease the 2.7-pereent credit which 
employers are allowed against this Fed- 
eral tax. It would permit States to con- 
tinue to reduce rates under existing sys- 
tems of experience rating if they so de- 
sired. 

The amendment also contains a rein- 
surance provision to assist States whose 
reserves are drawn down because of 
heavy unemployment. If such a State 
imposes a maximum tax, and still finds 
its reserves below a safe minimum, it 
will be eligible for Federal grants to as- 
sist it in making benefit payments. This 
system of reinsurance will preclude the 
falling of an onerous tax burden on 
employees in any State where unemploy- 
ment is excessive. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts what the 
cost would be to the general Treasury 
for the first year of the operation of his 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Federal grants 
would be made for only 1 year; and the 
amendment would cost 81,500,000, 000 to 
July 1, 1959, 
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Mr. BYRD. But the Senator from 
Massachusetts just said the amendment 
would bring about an increase in the in- 
surance rates of the States. However, 
after the first year, the rates would have 
to be increased by $1,500,000,000. 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; I said the 
amendment would not increase the Fed- 
eral tax of 3 percent against which the 
Federal credit is allowed. 

Mr. BYRD. But the amendment 
would actually increase the cost of the 
entire system, would it not? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. There would be $1,500,- 
000,000 added to the demands on the 
general Treasury of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This would be added to the 
deficit, for the first year; and after the 
first year the same amount would have 
to be handled by the States. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

I would be reluctant to accept a pro- 
posal for a payment of $114 billion, which 
has been proposed for the States, with- 
out requiring them to take immediate 
affirmative action; but I am willing to 
provide for the grant if we can also pro- 
vide for the enactment of minimum 
standards of unemployment compensa- 
tion all over the land. That would be 
such an important step forward that I 
think the $114 billion expenditure up to 
July 1959 would be warranted. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator proposes 
permanent compensation. It is not tem- 
porary compensation that he proposes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The expenditure by 
the Federal Government is to be tem- 
porary. After that the States would pro- 
vide it. 

Mr. BYRD. At the end of the first 
year the $114 billion cost would fall upon 
the States in the way of increased taxes. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. I wanted to make that 
clear, because I understood the Senator 
to say there would be no increase in 
taxes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. No. T said there 
would be no increase in Federal tax of 
3 percent. Of course, it would be neces- 
sary to increase the State taxes. As the 
Senator knows, in some States the pay- 
ment is as low as 0.5 or 0.6 percent. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator’s proposal 
provides benefits for 39 weeks’ duration. 
No State provides such benefits of such 
long duration. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. The cost of that addi- 
tional benefits will have to be paid by 
the employers. 

na KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRD. I wanted that to be made 
clear because the impression that the 
Federal Government will have to pay 
such cost is incorrect. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I may point out that 
the States now have reserves of $8 bil- 
lion. The problem is that it is impos- 
sible to have a law enacted providing 
for minimum standards of duration and 
amount to assist the States in the period 
prior to July 1959, because the State leg- 
islatures may not meet before then. I 
do not really see how the proposal ad- 
vanced by the committee is going to 
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make it possible for any State to accept 
the program without the State legisla- 


tures meeting. In many cases the State 


legislatures will not meet until next 
year. Lam attempting to indicate why 
the provisions of the bill will not assist 
any unemployed worker. 

Mr. BYRD. I believe it was testified 
that some States can act without action 
of their legislatures. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 
Three States can. 

Mr. BYRD. If there is very acute un- 
employment in a certain State, does not 
the Senator think that is justification for 
the governor to call the general assembly 
into session to enact whatever legislation 
may be needed? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Why is it necessary 
for the Federal Government to be in- 
volved at all, if the States can take care 
of the situation? Why is it proposed to 
involve the Federal Government, if the 
State governors can handle the situa- 
tion? 

Mr. BYRD. The bill as it came from 
the committee makes it absolutely op- 
tional, and that, in my opinion, is the 
way it ought to be. A bugaboo has been 
raised by the Senator from Illinois by 
sending out telegrams saying there would 
have to be special sessions of the State 
legislatures. If the situation is acute, if 
there are thousands and thousands of 
exhaustees, those no longer receiving un- 
employment compensation, the State 
legislatures should meet and take care of 
the situation. I am certain they will do 
so when such a situation exists. 

Mr. KENNEDY. What relief does the 
Senator’s bill offer unemployed workers 
that the States cannot now offer? 

Mr. BYRD. This bill provides, if a 
State avails itself of the option, it may 
provide additional benefits up to 50 per- 
cent increase of the period of duration. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The States could 
provide for 1 day’s additional benefits, 
or up to 50 percent. 

Mr. BYRD. Then the Senator’s 
amendment provides loans variously es- 
timated at from $600 million up to $1 
billion, in addition to the money now 
available. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The States now have 
$8 billion in their trust funds. The 
Reed fund now is available for State 
aid. Any State legislature is free to 
meet and do anything it desires to do in 
that connection. I do not believe the 
Senator’s bill provides relief for an un- 
employed worker. It merely makes such 
aid discretionary; there is no obligation. 

Mr. BYRD. If the States have $8 bil- 
es available, why have they not used 


Mr. KENNEDY. One State may not 
want to provide additional benefits, be- 
cause of the disadvantage it may suffer 
compared with other States without 
such benefits. The States fear there may 
be a flow of industry into States which 
impose lower taxes. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator wants to 
change the whole concept of unemploy- 
ment compensation insurance. The 
original concept was that it was a State 
function. The Senator wants to have 
the Federal Government control, and 
dictate to the States exactly what com- 
pensation shall be paid, and exactly 
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what the duration of the benefits shall 
be, although conditions vary in the 
States, and necessarily so, because un- 
employment varies in the States. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is quite 
correct. I and the sponsors of my 
amendment want to provide national 
minimum standards for unemployment 
benefits and duration of the benefits. I 
feel the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram has deteriorated since its incep- 
tion in 1935. Wages have increased 
greatly. Unemployment compensation 
has not increased. Unemployment com- 
pensation will not increase, because the 
States are reluctant to tax employers in 
their States more than they are taxed 
in adjoining States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS rose. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I congratulate the 
Senator from Massachusetts on the 
speech he is making. I should like to 
start my interruption, if I may, by ask- 
ing him a question. 

The Secretary of Labor, when he ap- 
peared before our committee, said that, 
in his judgment, the governors would 
be able to accept this measure by ex- 
ecutive action without any additional 
legislative authority. The Senator from 
Virginia has referred to the bugaboo 
which I have raised by sending tele- 
grams to governors to ascertain whether 
or not that is so. 

I sent the telegrams because the Sec- 
retary of Labor had not sent them. The 
Secretary of Labor—as he conceded in 
the Senate hearings—had made no 
check whatsoever to ascertain whether 
his assumption was correct. So I ad- 
dressed telegrams to the governors of the 
States, the text of which is printed in 
the hearings, and is paraphrased in the 
minority views, in which I asked whether 
the advance. of funds by the Federal 
Government under agreement with the 
States, and later repayment by employ- 
ers in the States, was action which gov- 
ernors could accept without legislative 
action. 

We had 35 replies, and reports on two 
other States, or reliable information 
from 37 in all. In 26 States and Terri- 
tories, the governors declared that new 
State legislation would probably be re- 
quired. In one State, a State which has 
perhaps been hit as hard as any, Rhode 
Island, the Governor said a popular ref- 
erendum would also be necessary. 

In three States the governors declared 
that probably constitutional changes 
were necessary. In six more States the 
governors stated it was at least doubtful 
whether they could act. 

In only three States, as the Senator 
from Massachusetts has said, did the 
governors say they had authority to act 
without action by the State legislatures, 
and I am a little doubtful about one of 
them, namely, my own State of Illinois. 

What the Senator from Massachusetts 
is contending, therefore, is that, first, 
there will be delays in acceptance, and, 
second, there is doubt whether many 
State legislatures will act, because if they 
accept the moneys, they will create 
added obligations for their employers to 
pay. Is that not correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. In the past there has 
been fear of competition from com- 
panies in other States if the obligations 
of employers in one State but not in 
others were increased; and it is that very 
fear which would, in many cases, act to 
prevent acceptance of the House bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. As 
wages continue to rise, as they will in the 
coming years, the disproportion between 
the amount of unemployment compensa- 
tion a worker gets and his wage will con- 
tinue to be accentuated. In view of the 
present cost of living there is not really 
any State that is paying their unem- 
ployed worker adequate benefits. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The average unem- 
ployment compensation is approximately 
$30 a week; is it not? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has said it 
costs $51.50 to maintain a single woman 
on a marginal subsistence in New York 
City, and the average unemployment 
compensation payment is only $30 a 
week. The States allow benefits some- 
times for as few as 10, 12, 14, or 16 weeks, 
Thereafter, the worker must go on public 
relief. The present unemployment com- 
pensation system is obviously in need of 
improvement. 

As the Senator from Illinois has fre- 
quently pointed out, we shall never im- 
prove the system if we leave the matter 
entirely to the States. Some States feel 
they cannot make larger unemployment 
payments, for if they do and a neigh- 
boring State does not, it will be neces- 
sary for them to increase the tax on 
employers, and they may lose their 
industries. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the Senator from 
Massachusetts has presented an amend- 
ment which will do two things? First, it 
will provide for paying more adequate 
benefits to those persons who have ex- 
hausted, or will soon exhaust, their 
claims to benefits under the State laws. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator’s state- 
ment is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Second, there is laid 
the basis for a future permanent im- 
provement of the laws governing unem- 
ployment compensation in all the States, 
to conform in most respects to the stand- 
ards which the President has advocated. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is also a correct 
statement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In one respect there 
is a higher provision of 39 weeks, instead 
of the 26 weeks recommended by the 
President. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
from Massachusetts is to be congratu- 
lated for the position which he is taking. 
The Senator has quite effectively riddled 
the alleged panacea of H. R. 12065. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think the Senator 
is correct. It is possible that some Sena- 
tors may not be satisfied with the provi- 
sions of my amendment, but it would 
seem the Secretary of Labor, according to 
the article in the New York Times, very 
clearly sees the advantage. According 
to that story, the bill presently under 
consideration is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, of no use at all. I regret that the 
Secretary of Labor did not so state more 
firmly to the Committee on Finance. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
when the Secretary of Labor testified 
before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means he was asked whether he 
would favor a bill with optional provi- 
sions, and he said “No,” that he thought 
under such a bill many States would 
delay in acting, or would not act? 

eit KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. However, after a 
combination of conservative Republicans 
and conservative Democrats joined to- 
gether in support of a bill containing op- 
tional provisions, Secretary Mitchell 
came before the committee and com- 
pletely reversed himself, endorsing the 
bill, did he not? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I feel that it would have been far 
more wise if the administration had not 
endorsed the bill presently under con- 
sideration but had stuck to the original 
program, which at least would have 
made it mandatory that every State par- 
ticipate and extend its benefits 50 
percent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if my 
colleague has finished, will the Senator 
from Massachusetts yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have completed my 
colloquy. 

Mr. KENNEDY, Iyield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to obtain 
a clarification as to a line of inquiry 
opened up by the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrn]. First, is the amendment of 
the Senator to be permanent legislation? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is; yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is to be permanent 
legislation? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am speaking of the 
amendment offered by the Senator. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Once the amendment 
is adopted, it would be grafted into the 
permanent law? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And it would become 
applicable hereafter. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cór- 
rect. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What is the estimated 
cost of the amendment under the first 
year’s operation? 

Mr. KENNEDY. One and a half billion 
dollars. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. One and a half billion 
dollars? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is the correct 
figure. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course, such sum 
would come from the Federal Treasury, 
and would be a direct charge upon the 
Treasury, for the first year? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The legislation, how- 
ever, would remain applicable in sub- 


sequent years? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Who would have fis- 
cal responsibility under the amendment 
after the first year? 

Mr. KENNEDY. After July 1959, the 
States would have to meet the stand- 
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ards I have suggested, and the burden 
would fall upon them and upon their 
trust funds. With respect to the States 
which would be unable to maintain the 
standards, which are prescribed, they 
would receive a reinsurance grant from 
the Federal Government, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If we assume that a 
situation comparable to the present, 
with the same number of unemployed 
who have exhausted or who have nearly 
exhausted their benefits, should obtain 
in some subsequent year, such as 1961, 
1962, or 1963, then we can assume there 
would be an equivalent burden of $1.5 
billion to be paid by the States in one 
way or another? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is conceivable, if 
there were widespread unemployment in 
this country. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am making that 
assumption. 

Mr, KENNEDY. If the unemploy- 
ment were continuous and the States 
made the maximum effort to sustain 
their people of course the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be obliged to assist, pro- 
vided the tax in the State was at least 
2.7 percent. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. As I 
understand the proposal advanced by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, after the 
first year it would be necessary for the 
States to act, exactly as is provided in 
the bill reported by the Committee on 
Finance. However, the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts would provide a delay of 1 year. 

Mr. KENNEDY. No. As the Sena- 
tor knows, under the provisions of the 
bill presently under consideration, the 
States which wished to act could act, 
since the law would be available to them, 
but there would be no compulsion on 
them to act. The point I am making is 
that, considering the provisions of the 
bill which came from the Committee on 
Finance, I doubt if any State would act. 
I will explain why I feel that way. 

The amendment I have proposed 
would compel the States to enact the 
standards set forth. However, until 
July 1959, the Federal Government 
would bear the burden. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. As I 
understand the proposal, that would de- 
lay necessary action by the States for 
approximately 1 year? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No. The amend- 
ment would provide that from July 1959, 
on, the States, within the period given 
them of about 13 months, would have to 
enact the minimum standards which I 
have suggested. Until that time the 
Federal Government would bear the 
burden. 

It seems to me the Senator should re- 
consider his position with reference to 
the bill. I do not think the bill present- 
ly under consideration would be of any 
use to the States. At least the original 
proposal which was made by the admin- 
istration would have made it mandatory 
that States participate and extend ben- 
efits 50 percent. 

The bill which has come from the 
Committee on Finance, after having 
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been passed by the House, merely makes 
it discretionary for the States to act. 
Therefore, the States will receive loans 
only if they choose to. Many legislatures 
either do not want to assume the bur- 
den or will not be in session until next 
year or the year after. 

My honest judgment is that the bill 
would not be of value. As the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] stated, only 
three States could act without legisla- 
tion, and those States would have to de- 
cide to do so. The Senator from Illinois 
said that at least one of those three 
States might not be able to act. 

I really feel that the pending bill 
would provide almost no relief to any un- 
employed workers. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr, MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
States would have the opportunity to act. 
Iam not fully in agreement with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
as to whether the States could act with- 
out the legislatures meeting. Even if 
that were necessary, the States could 
have special sessions of the legislatures 
and take advantage of the legislation if 
the bill which has been reported were 
enacted. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. However, I will 
say to the Senator that there is now $8 
billion in the trust fund. The States 
could take action now. I do not see what 
the Federal Government would be doing 
other than giving the States loans if they 
ask for them. I think that under the 
Reed Fund the States could receive loans 
anyhow. My judgment is that the bill 
under consideration would bring no re- 
lief. The people, however, would gain the 
impression that Congress had acted upon 
unemployment compensation; but I do 
not think that would be a correct impres- 
sion. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Does the Senator feel 
that if the amendment were adopted no 
action by any State legislature would 
be required? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No. But it is pro- 
vided that the Federal Government will 
act up to July, 1959, so any State could 
act before then. 

Mr. BENNETT. Then the amend- 
ment suffers from the same weakness 
which might be ascribed to the bill, in 
that time might be required. 

Mr. KENNEDY. No, because I have 
provided for a grant to go into effect, 
until July 1959, so that, unlike the pro- 
visions of the bill which has come to 
the Senate for consideration, assistance 
would be granted to those in need. 

Mr. BENNETT. Such a grant would 
be administered by a Federal official in 
each State, would it not? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; it would be ad- 
ministered by a State official. 

Mr. BENNETT. Does the Senator be- 
lieve every State has an official qualified 
by State law to administer the grant? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. BENNETT. Without any further 
authorization by the State legislature? 
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Mr. KENNEDY. There is no doubt 
in my mind on that point. The States 
would not be accepting a burden on the 
State treasuries comparable to the one 
which the loans contemplated by the 
bill presently under consideration would 
place on them, 

Mr. BENNETT. I talked to the Gov- 
ernor of my State this morning, and he 
expressed the belief that because of 
qualifications under which the State 
welfare board acts in operating other 
programs in which Federal funds are in- 
volved, if the State welfare board were 
to be expected to distribute Federal 
funds it would have to have some au- 
thorization from the State legislature. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the State welfare 
board has served as the agency for the 
distribution of Federal funds, I do not 
think the governor’s concern is justi- 
fied. However, if the Senator desires 
to offer an amendment which would 
provide that in those States which are 
constitutionally or legally prohibited 
from distributing Federal assistance the 
Federal Government will do it directly, 
I would accept the amendment. How- 
ever, I believe the governor’s fear is 
unfounded. 

Mr. BENNETT. Is it possible, under 
the terms of the amendment, for a State 
to decline to accept such Federal funds? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I did not understand 
the question of the Senator. 

Mr. BENNETT. Is it possible for a 
State to decline to accept the funds? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No. The States 
must accept the funds, in accordance 
with a Federal law. 

Mr. BENNETT. Is it not possible that 
a State welfare agency could decline to 
act as an agent of the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator I think the States already act for 
the Federal Government in the case of 
Federal employees and veterans. I do 
not think there is any real constitutional 
problem about the administrative pro- 
visions of the amendment. 

Mr. BENNETT. Iam trying to get the 
matter clear in my own mind, 

Mr, KENNEDY. I would say to the 
Senator the answer is no.“ 

Mr. BENNETT. Is it the feeling of the 
Senator from Massachusetts that if the 
amendment were adopted every State 
would be forced to accept the money 
whether it wished to or not? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is a very inter- 
esting point of view, and I think it marks 
the end of State-Federal partnership in 
welfare programs. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Weare not providing 
for a partnership in this program. We 
are providing for a Federal grant from 
the Treasury. The State would serve 
merely as the administrative agency. I 
do not believe the arrangement could be 
described as a partnership. The Federal 
Government would be carrying the en- 
tire burden. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator would 
deny to the State and the State welfare 
agency, which is assumed to have some 
knowledge of the general programs in 
the State, any area of judgment or de- 
cision. The grant would be an automatic 
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grant, which the Federal Government— 
if I may use the word—would “force” on 
the State. 

Mr. KENNEDY. No. 

Mr. BENNETT. And through which 
it could bypass the State authority. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The grant would not 
be forced on the State. It would be 
forced on the unemployed worker, who, 
I believe, would accept it. If he did not 
wish to accept it, he would not have to 
show up at the unemployment office. 

Mr. BENNETT. Suppose the State 
welfare agency should say, “We do not 
choose to act as the agency of the Federal 
Government.” How would the benefits 
be distributed? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Federal Govern- 
ment would then administer the pro- 
gram. It isa Federal program. It is not 
a State program. There is no partner- 
ship involved, in the sense in which the 
Senator uses that word. 

The Federal Government has enacted 
a law for the benefit of veterans, which 
the States administer. I do not believe 
the States would refuse to cooperate in 
executing a law which the Federal Gov- 
ernment had enacted for the benefit of 
the unemployed. If such a case should 
arise, I think the Federal Government 
could administer the law directly. 

Mr. BENNETT. In such a case, would 
the administration of the law require a 
parallel organization inside the State, 
financed by Federal funds? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have given the 
Senator my opinion. I do not believe 
that such a situation would arise. 

Mr. BENNETT. It is the opinion of 
the Senator from Utah that it could very 
well arise in his own State. 

Mr, KENNEDY. I doubt whether it 
would. The money we are talking about 
comes from general taxation, paid for 
by the people of Utah as well as the peo- 
ple of other States. If the unemployed 
worker were to be assisted by a Federal 
grant, it seems unlikely that the State 
of Utah would refuse to be the agent 
to pass on the money to the unemployed 
worker. Of course, we are living in a 
world in which nearly everything is pos- 
sible. However, I do not believe it is 
likely that the situation which the Sen- 
ator describes would ever arise. 

Mr. BENNETT. If it should arise, a 
Federal agency would have to be set up 
within the State to distribute the funds. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Earlier in the col- 
loquy with the Senator from Utah, the 
Senator from Massachusetts placed his 
finger on what I think is the essential 
legal difference between his proposal and 
that of House bill 12065. Earlier he cor- 
rectly pointed out that House bill 12065, 
in essence, involves a loan and not a 
grant. 

— KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The money would be 
advanced by the Federal Treasury, and 
unless the advances were restored to the 
Treasury by some more direct payment, 
they would be repaid by means of an 
assessment upon the employers of the 
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particular State. The employers in the 
State would return the amounts ad- 
vanced to the State. So the amounts 
later returned in Federal taxes would dif- 
fer from State to State, and those States 
which had the heaviest burden of unem- 
ployment would have to pay back the 
most. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I remember, the 
Senator from Massachusetts stated that 
his proposal does not involve a loan. It 
is an outright grant by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to cover the added costs of in- 
creased and extended benefits during the 
intervening, emergency period. Because 
it would be a grant, the Governors would 
not have to convene the legislatures, but 
they could operate directly, because no 
added expense upon the taxpayers of the 
State would be involved. Is that true? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is hard to imag- 
ine that any State would be perverse 
enough to refuse to pay out any money 
to its own unemployed. 

ab KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I cannot believe that 
the people of Utah, who are so fine, and 
so well represented by kind men in the 
Senate, would be so hardhearted as to 
refuse to pay out money to the unem- 
ployed. I think the Senator from Utah 
does not have sufficient faith in the 
kindness of the splendid people whom he, 
in part, represents in the Senate. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ob- 
servation? 


Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. The point is made 
that the program would cost the people 
of the States nothing. Obviously, if the 
State is to administer the program, there 
must be an administrative charge, which 
I assume would be borne by the State. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As the Senator 
knows, the Federal Government has been 
very generous with the States. Under 
the act of 1954, it recently gave them 
$80 million. The Federal Government’s 
charge for administrative costs has been 
0.3 percent, and the Federal Government 
has raised more money than it needed 
for administrative costs. It has just re- 
turned to the State governments a sub- 
stantial sum of money on its own ini- 
tiative. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
for one further question? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The emergency ben- 
efits for the next year could be accepted 
by the governors without legislative ac- 
tion. Am I correct in understanding that 
the legislative action which would be re- 
quired would be action raising the per- 
manent, not the temporary, standards, so 
that after the Ist of July 1959 the stand- 
ards of payment, duration of benefits, 
coverage, and so forth, would be the basic 
minimums provided in the Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. 
rect. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. But the States would 
— 5 a year in which to meet such stand- 
ards. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Les. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Legislative action 
would not be required for the immediate 
improvements in the care and protection 
of the unemployed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is true. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ques- 
tion to continue the colloquy on the same 
Subject? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Suppose the State 
did not act within a year to continue the 
program beyond the point where Fed- 
eral funds would be available? ‘What 
then would be the situation? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would not permit the States to 
continue to take the tax credit which 
they formerly took. The tax eredit is 
now 3 percent. Originally, the Federal 
Government more or less required the 
States to enact unemployment compen- 
sation laws. If a State were not per- 
mitted to continue the present 3-percent 
tax on the employer, the action sug- 
gested would be so unwise that I be- 
lieve no State would follow such a 
course. 

Mr. BENNETT. In order to put force 
behind the grant program, if the States 
should decide not to continue under the 
program, the Federal Government would 
destroy the present State-Federal rela- 
tionship, and the Federal Government 
would take over the administration of 
unemployment compensation laws in 
that State. 

Mr, KENNEDY. In the first place, 
there is no force behind the grant. I 
an N about the period after July 

1959. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. This is a Federal 
program, and we permit the States to 
take a tax credit of 3 percent. The 
Federal Government does not charge the 
3 percent which it is authorized to 
charge the States unless the States en- 
act unemployment compensation laws. 
I should say that the present procedure 
would continue. The States would have 
to meet certain standards in order to be 
eligible for the tax credit. 

Mr. BENNETT. If they chose not to 
meet them, the present program in the 
States which may have standards lower 
than those prescribed in the Senator’s 
amendment would be administered by 
whom? 

Mr. KENNEDY. In the event the 
States did not meet the requirements of 
the Federal Government, the Federal 
Government would administer the pro- 
gram. The situation would be no differ- 
ent from that which exists at present. 

Mr. BENNETT. There would be a 
difference in this sense, that under the 
previous program no State refused to 
cooperate. 

Mr. KENNEDY. There would be the 
same incentive as exists today, namely, 
the tax credit. 

Mr. President, I read from the first 
page of the New York Times for Sunday, 
May 25, 1958: 

Jobless-aid rise is likely to help in only 
six States: Labor Department officials blame 
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optional choice in accepting benefits: Tax 
increased to repay United States a stumbling 
block. 


The Department of Labor states, on 
the front page of the New York Times 
for last Sunday, that emergency legisla- 
tion to provide extra benefits for unem- 
ployed workers, as now written, would 
benefit the unemployed in only six 
States. I hope that any action taken by 
the Senate will not be on the assumption 
that it will not be helping the workers 
in 42 other States. The Secretary of 
Labor clearly indicates that the bill 
would bring no help to the unemployed 
in 42 States of the Union. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I have risen to the 
defense of what may be called either the 
obstinacy or the independence of the 
State of Utah. 

In the 1930’s I traveled over a road 
from Boulder south to—is the name 
Escalante? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes; Escalante. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I traveled to Es- 
calante in an automobile, over a well- 
built road. Escalante had previously 
been in contact with the rest of Utah 
only by pack train. I made the journey 
by automobile. I was told that that 
road was built by CCC labor. However, 
because the State of Utah—certainly 
the Mormon population—was taking 
care of its own underprivileged, there 
were no Utah people enticed into the 
CCC camps, and the CCC workers who 
built that road had to be imported from 
outside the State. 

Therefore, I wish to have it on record 
that the independence—if we wish to 
call it that—or the obstinacy—if we 
wish to call it that—of Utah is attested 
by past history, and I would not be 
surprised to see it rise again. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Utah has done an 
excellent job on its own in taking care 
of its unemployed, and the figures so 
show. I certainly credit the State and 
its representatives for doing it. What 
we are concerned with is that other 
States do at least as much. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. From time to time 
the argument is made that since the 
States have approximately 88 billion in 
their unemployment reserve funds, no 
legislation is needed; and that, there- 
fore, the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is unnecessary. 

Is not the difficulty with the argu- 
ment the very simple fact that if the 
States extend their benefits, or raise the 
level of their benefits, it will eventually 
lead to a drawing down of the reserve; 
and is it not also correct to say that in 
virtually every State, as the reserves go 
down, the assessments upon the employ- 
ers go up? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
Illinois is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, what has 
happened under the system of unemploy- 
ment insurance in effect today has been 
to pile up reserves which are immobi- 
lized in separate State funds and which 
cmployers in the various States do not 
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want to have drawn down by paying 
more adequate benefits, because that will 
mean an increase in the current assess- 
ments. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. What the Senator and I agree on 
is that if we do not do it now, we will 
never get it done. That is the first thing 
to keep in mind. 

Second, it is obvious, ever since the 
President made his appeal in 1953, that 
the States will not do it themselves. I 
should very much dislike to have the 
Senate pass the bill which has been re- 
ported by the Committee on Finance and 
have word go out to the country that we 
have acted in this field, when even the 
Department of Labor admits that the 
bill will not do much good, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
refer to the Labor Department view as 
of last Saturday? I ask that question 
because in the preceding week the De- 
partment of Labor pointed out that it 
would do some good, and the week before 
that the Department of Labor seemed to 
say it would not do anything. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Did the Secretary of 
Labor change his position that only six 
States would be benefited by the pend- 
ing bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; he did not. He 
implied—and the testimony before our 
Finance Committee is pretty clear on 
it—that he believed the governors would 
accept this proposal quite uniformly. 
He cited as proof of that statement the 
fact that the governors had accepted 
grants to administer unemployment 
compensation for civilian employees of 
the Government and for veterans, How- 
ever, those were grants, not loans, 

The advances under H. R. 12065 would 
be in effect loans. The Senator from 
Massachusetts could with justice point 
to the experience of governors in ac- 
cepting grants for the payment of unem- 
ployment compensation to civilian em- 
ployees of the Government and to vet- 
erans as a precedent in support of his 
amendment, because if they accepted 
grants in one case they would almost 
certainly accept grants under the pro- 
posal advanced by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I ap- 
preciate very much the effort being made 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Massachusetts. However, what worries 
me about this subject is that when we 
start from the Federal standpoint on a 
matter of this kind, we begin to usurp a 
great number of the States’ prerogatives. 
Is there not the danger, if we should 
adopt the Senator’s proposal, that it 
would be the entering wedge for the 
Federal Government to take over the 
whole field of unemployment compen- 
sation? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, that as I recall 
it, when the law was enacted in 1935, 
only one State, Wisconsin, had an un- 
employment compensation law which 
was at all satisfactory. Of course the 
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reason other States did not have such 
a law—and every witness in 1935 stated 
the reason—was that they disliked 
to add to the tax burden of the em- 
ployers of their States, when another 
State, with which they were in indus- 
trial competition, had no unemployment 
compensation law or tax. Consequently 
in 1935 the Federal Government made 
it obligatory. Therefore we already 
have Federal intervention in this field. 
Of course I would not like to have the 
Federal Government take over in this 
field, but, on the other hand, I do not 
believe that prescribing standards con- 
stitutes such action. Furthermore, I 
will say to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that his own State has done more 
to extend benefits than have most of the 
other States. It has the highest benefit 
duration of any State in the country, 
namely, 30 weeks. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. When 
I was Governor of the Commonwealth 
I had a great deal to do with extending 
the duration of the benefits. However, 
does not the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts recall that after World 
War II, when the Federal Government 
had assumed so much control over un- 
employment insurance, the States were 
very anxious to get it back fully and 
completely under their own control? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. The 
State legislatures have not enacted the 
standards which I propose by the 
amendment. I have attempted to indi- 
cate that economic competition prevents 
their doing so. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Is it 
not a part of our free-enterprise system 
that the different States conduct things 
of this kind as their local conditions 
warrant? 

Mr. KENNEDY. There is allowance 
made for some differences. The amend- 
ment does not prescribe for them a na- 
tional minimum, so far as the amount is 
concerned, but a proportionate amount 
of the weekly wage within a State. 
There will be differences in the amount 
of pensions paid and the amount of the 
benefits paid. They would be fixed in 
proportion to a State’s individual wage 
scale. There would still be left some 
room for variation, but not for competi- 
tion as to which State could pay the 
lowest benefit. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Is it 
not possible that there will be competi- 
tion to pay the larger benefits in order to 
invite more skilled labor into a com- 
munity, just as a particular State enacts 
favorable tax laws in order to invite in- 
dustry to come into the State? 

Mr. KENNEDY. As the Senator knows, 
we will be quite a long way from bring- 
ing about such a condition in Pennsyl- 
vania or in any other State of the Union. 
There are many people out of work. I 
doubt that over the next years there 
will be many periods when there will be 
such a shortage of workers that that kind 
of legislation would be enacted, in order 
to get a sufficient number of workers to 
take care of a State’s needs. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
should like to see unemployment com- 
pensation as a type of insurance. That 
to my mind upholds the dignity of labor. 
That is one of the things for which I have 
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always contended in all my governmental 
work on the local, State, and Federal 
level. I am afraid that if we should 
undertake a plan like the one the Senator 
from Massachusetts is proposing, eventu- 
ally the system would be entirely feder- 
alized, and we would get away from the 
old-fashioned American idea that each 
community should try to better itself in 
order to invite industry and skilled labor 
into the community. 

Mr. KENNEDY, I appreciate the views 
of the Senator. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania mentioned 
the matter of diminishing the trespassing 
upon a State’s prerogatives. I may say 
that I am more concerned about tres- 
passing on a State’s responsibilities. It 
seems to me that that is one of the most 
dangerous things that has been going on, 
and it is particularly dangerous in this 
kind of proposed legislation. 

It seems to me that the States should 
be forced by their own citizens to assume 
the responsibilities which are involved 
in this particular situation of unemploy- 
ment compensation. So rather than be- 
ing concerned with prerogatives, I am 
concerned with the evaporation of the 
States’ responsibilities, which is an ex- 
tremely serious thing, in my judgment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Since 1953 President 
Eisenhower has requested the States to 
adopt a standard which in amount is 
equal to the amount in the amendment. 
The duration I propose is 39 weeks; the 
President’s proposal is for 26 weeks. But 
not one State has made such a provision. 
That was almost 6 years ago. 

Just as no State, except Wisconsin, 
had an unemployment law before 1935, I 
do not think we will find that any State 
will want to increase the tax on its em- 
ployers sufficiently to enable them to 
meet the President’s standard, unless 
Congress sets the President’s standard as 
the national minimum. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The Senator from 
Massachusetts is saying, then, that in his 
judgment the States are not meeting 
their responsibilities; therefore, the Fed- 
eral Government should intervene. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to have 
spread on the Recorp the statement that 
the States are not meeting their respon- 
sibilities; then we will see whether the 
States rise to their responsibilities. If 
the States do not meet their responsi- 
bilities, the situation in this country is 
pretty bad. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The President and 
the Secretary of Labor have been very 
clear in what they have asked the States 
to do. One State has done it in 6 years. 
So it is necessary to come to the conclu- 
sion that the States are not going to do it. 
The reason is that States like Vermont 
and Massachusetts do not want to in- 
crease the employer taxes when they are 
trying to attract industries into their 
States, at a time when other States im- 
pose no taxes, or very small taxes. So 
unless a national minimum can be set, 
the States will not agree to meet the 
President's request. 
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Mr. FLANDERS. So far as my past 
history is concerned, I was connected 
with industry, and the industries with 
which I was connected backed the Un- 
employment Compensation Act when it 
was first proposed. It was turned down 
by the legislature despite our protests, 
and a special session of the legislature 
was required to enact the law. 

I am not at all certain that the indus- 
tries of my State will oppose the pending 
proposal, I do not know exactly how the 
industries can outvote the mass of the 
population. It is the mass of the popu- 
lation which has to be appealed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. From January to 
June, 1957, the average weekly benefit in 
the Senator’s State of Vermont was only 
$23. It is true that the duration was 26 
weeks. But $23, even for 26 weeks, is 
not very much. 

In relation to the average weekly 
wage in covered employment, in 1956, 
Vermont 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. The Sena- 
tor’s information may be more up to 
date. Has there been a change in the 
amount since then? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; there has been a 
change in the law. I think the amount 
now paid in Vermont is $28 a week. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am glad to hear of 
that improvement. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is a considerable 
improvement. Vermont, I think, is 1 
of 9 States which continue their pay- 
ments for the entire 26 weeks. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. The 
State does well on extended benefits. I 
do not know if the senior Senator from 
Vermont was in the Chamber when I 
cited the Bureau of Labor Statistics fig- 
ures for New York City, which is prob- 
ably not the most expensive place. For 
a single person to exist, $51.28 is the 
amount which is deemed to be necessary. 
So $28 a week is not too much. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think that $28 for 26 
weeks puts Vermont well ahead of the 
average figure. It must be recalled, with 
respect to our means to pay, that in Ver- 
mont we do not have the large source 
of income which other States have. 

Whether any of the States which are 
now making larger payments have 
changed their laws in the last year, Iam 
unable to say. I know that a few States 
pay more than $28 a week. One State 
pays as much as $41 a week. Whether 
that amount was put into effect 5 years 
ago or last week, I am unable to say. 

I simply point out that the $23, shown 
in the record from which the Senator 
from Massachusetts is reading, is not 
correct at the present time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I appreciate the cor- 
rection. These are the figures I had as 
of January 1. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it is quite gen- 
erally understood in Vermont that our 
social security and unemployment com- 
pensation laws will undoubtedly be re- 
viewed by the next legislature, so as to 
adapt those laws to changed conditions. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In 1939, Vermont 
paid a maximum weekly benefit of 66 
percent of the average weekly wage. 
Before the recent rise from $23 to $28, the 
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benefit was 41 percent. The average 
weekly wage in Vermont, again referring 
to 1956, was $68. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts for pointing that 
out. The Senator may recall who the 
Governor of Vermont was in 1939. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am glad to make 
that statement for the Recorp. The 
Governor was the present senior Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. While I am pointing out 
various things, I may say Vermont was 
the first State to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Government in all five phases of the 
social-security program. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I appreciate that 
comment by the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, KENNEDY. TI yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has not the discus- 
sion in the last few minutes, vindicating 
the honor of Vermont, steered us off on 
a sidetrack? Is not the fundamental 
issue the question of what to do for idle 
workers who have exhausted their claims 
for benefits? . 

Is it not true that in 4 months—Janu- 
ary, February, March, and April—more 
than 700,000 unemployed persons ex- 
hausted their claims to benefits? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And that this num- 
ber is continuing to increase at the rate 
of 200,000 a month? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So it is probable that 
by the end of the year more than 2 mil- 
lion persons, during the course of the 
year, will have exhausted their claims 
to benefits, and will be receiving no 
benefits at all if they continue to be 
unemployed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That does not in- 
clude employers who employ less than 
four employees, who are not even covered 
statistically, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. So 
the fundamental issue now is not so 
much whether the unemployed get ade- 
quate benefits if they are covered under 
unemployment insurance, but the ques- 
tion is, What shall we do for the per- 
sons who have exhausted all their claims 
for benefits and who are excluded by 
State laws? What the Senator from 
Massachusetts is trying to do is to give 
them added protection up to a total of 
39 weeks for the benefit year. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. ‘The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think this puts the 
discussion in sharper focus than the 
question whether Vermont has a maxi- 
mum of $23 or $28. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Tli- 
nois has put sharply in focus the fact 
that the emergency legislation should 
have been enacted 3 months ago. In- 
stead of talking about revising the entire 
social security program, we should have 
enacted legislation. If we did not do it 
then, doing it tomorrow is better than 
not doing it at all. Then let us have a 
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general review of the entire social se- 
curity program, particularly that part of 
it which pertains to unemployment 
compensation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Massachusetts is proposing that we take 
care of those who have exhausted their 
claims for benefits; but he also knows 
that if we postpone dealing with the 
permanent system of unemployment in- 
surance, we will never do so. 

I shall not mention the State to which 
this story is ascribed, but we all know the 
story of the man who had a leaky roof. 
He would never mend the roof in sunny 
weather because he did not need to do so 
then. He never did it in rainy weather, 
because it would not be of help after the 
rain stopped falling. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. We heard some argu- 
ments about 4 weeks ago when the dis- 
closure bill was before the Senate. It 
was said then that, if we did not add 
amendments to that bill, the objective 
would never be accomplished. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has amply dem- 
onstrated in the past few weeks that 
there can be full hearings on an exten- 
sive program. I am confident that his 
committee will, within the next few days, 
report a bill to the Senate—and a good 
bill, too. So what we can do in that case 
can be done equally well in this case. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Ofcourse, it may take 
a year or more before the various States 
meet and are able to adopt legislation 
according their unemployed the benefits 
I have outlined. In view of the serious 
effect upon the economy, and the per- 
sonal hardship upon those unemployed 
today, of a weak and ineffective bill, it is 
also important that we provide some 
measure of emergency relief for the un- 
employed. Every week, as the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] has stated, 
approximately 50,000 workers exhaust 
their unemployment benefits. In my 
home State of Massachusetts, jobless 
workers are exhausting their benefits at 
the rate of approximately 9,000 per 
month. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Busu in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I have not had 
the privilege of hearing all the presenta- 
tion the Senator from Massachusetts 
has made, and I should like to ask him 
a question about this matter. Does his 
amendment pertain only to emergency 
relief, or does it relate also to the estab- 
lishment of a new plan of Federal con- 
trol of unemployment insurance? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It provides for both 
emergency relief and minimum Federal 
standards. 

Mr, REVERCOMB. Then the amend- 
ment does not call for only an emer- 
gency relief program; instead, it goes 
beyond that. Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. I 
think the emergency has been prolonged, 
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and I believe it will continue for more 
than 1 year. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Perhaps so; I do 
not know. But if I may be so bold as to 
suggest it, I beliewe that if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts dealt with emergency relief for a 
certain number of weeks, in the case of 
any State, we would be able to bring 
the question into focus. I believe we 
can do that if at this time we deal only 
with emergencies, and take up later the 
question of a permanent method for the 
control of unemployment insurance. I 
make that observation because the mat- 
ter is one which I believe should be con- 
sidered seriously. 

Mr. KENNEDY. But it seems to me 
that this is an appropriate time to con- 
sider not only the program for the emer- 
gency period but also the program for 
a longer period. I would be reluctant 
to propose, as some Senators have, that 
a grant of $1,500 million be made from 
the Federal Treasury to the States, when 
the States have $8,500 million in their 
own trust funds, without requiring them, 
on the other hand, to do something on 
their own behalf. 

So I believe the amendment consti- 
tutes a combination of a measure for a 
permanent system and a measure for a 
temporary system; and I believe the 
combination will be satisfactory, because 
we would only require the States after 
July 1, 1959, to write into law what the 
President himself has requested, namely, 
that instead of providing for a period of 
36 weeks, there be a national standard 
of 39 weeks. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has referred to the $8,500 
million in the reserve funds of the 
States. But let me point out that that 
amount is not equally divided among 
the States; neither is it divided among 
them on the basis of population. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Some States that 
I know of do not have adequate funds, 
and therefore do not have adequate un- 
employment insurance. 

Therefore, I think the measure which 
is to be enacted should be one which can 
quickly be enacted and can quickly be 
taken advantage of. That is why I 
raise this point. I believe that if at this 
time nothing is done, by way of amend- 
ment or otherwise, to make the present 
proposal a permanent one, then the 
measure can quickly be enacted. Cer- 
tainly, emergency relief is needed now. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Of course, the 
amendment provides for emergency re- 
lief, as well as for relief for a longer term. 

Senators may disagree regarding the 
necessity for making provision for the 
longer term; but I desire to point out, 
first, that I do not believe the bill the 
House has passed will provide emergency 
relief. 

Second, the measure under discussion 
provides for a Federal grant to the 
States. I am reluctant to see the Fed- 
eral Government pay $1 billion or $1,500 
million to the States when they have 
$8,500 million of their own, without re- 
quiring them to do what the President 
has been asking them to do, but what 
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they have been either unwilling or un- 
able to do. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. But in this case 
is there not a middle ground—one where 
there can be direct emergency relief 
from the Federal Government? I re- 
peat this point because I am impressed 
by the seriousness of it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let me say that if this 
amendment fails of adoption, there will 
be submitted an amendment which will 
provide, first, that participation by every 
State be mandatory; second, that repay- 
ment will be excused either if a State 
adopts the standards recommended by 
the President for the amount, duration, 
and coverage, or if a State’s trust fund 
is in a precarious condition, despite an 
average 2.7-percent tax; and, third, that 
the duration of benefits be extended for a 
flat 16 weeks immediately. 

That amendment in the nature of a 
substitute—which may be more attrac- 
tive to the Senator from West Virginia— 
will be offered if the pending amendment 
is rejected. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. I believe our 
debate has been revealing and helpful. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia. If unemployment 
continues, this exhaustion situation will 
worsen. This condition has a serious im- 
pact upon both the communities directly 
affected and the economy as a whole. I 
have noticed with some concern that the 
areas listed by the Department of Labor 
as areas of substantial labor surplus 
have been constantly increasing. With- 
out the purchasing power represented by 
a modest insurance program, this trend 
will tend to accelerate. 

Therefore, the amendment provides 
that, until the various States can adopt 
an adequate program, a person unem- 
ployed through no fault of his own shall 
be entitled to receive a weekly benefit 
equal to two-thirds of the average weekly 
wage earned by employees within his 
State, or 50 percent of his average weekly 
earnings, whichever is lesser, and that the 
payments shall continue for 39 weeks. 
These payments are to be financed by the 
Federal Treasury. But it is a mistake to 
analogize them to relief checks. Al- 
though the payments during this emer- 
gency will be financed by a grant, the 
grant is but a part of a larger program 
looking toward the continuation of un- 
employment compensation pursuant to 
sound insurance principles. 

A common fault of many of the so- 
called supplementation bills which rely 
upon Federal funds to improve payment 
levels is that they bypass the $8.5 billion 
now held in State unemployment re- 
serves—a fund relatively untouched be- 
cause State standards are so low. The 
$8.5 billion would be flowing into our 
economy today if we could raise the 
benefit standards and could extend the 
coverage. 

But whatever system of financing they 
employ, the great fault of all the pro- 
posals for temporary Federal supple- 
mentation is that they are just that, and 
nothing more. Such a proposal encour- 
ages the State legislatures to do nothing 
so long as they know that Congress will 
bail them out every time there is a 
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downturn. It encourages the Congress 
to do nothing on a long-range program, 
so long as they can provide a stopgap, 
patchwork measure when the need arises. 
It ignores the role our permanent un- 
employment insurance system was in- 
tended to play, and establishes, instead, 
a precedent for falling back on tempo- 
rary remedies whenever the system is 
really needed, It ignores the fact that 
the standards of the system, even in a 
relatively mild recession, have proven 
inadequate. It ignores real deficiencies 
which are apparent to all, and leaves the 
system in the same weakened condition 
it was in before. 

This amendment provides for the im- 
mediate payment of adequate benefits to 
all unemployed workers, pursuant to a 
sound system of compensation, and re- 
quires the Federal Government to make 
up any difference which results from the 
lag in the adoption of State laws. This 
is Federal supplementary action, to be 
sure; but it is action which depends upon, 
instead of discourages, long-range, per- 
manent action by the Congress and the 
State legislatures. 

Mr. President, this concludes my re- 
marks. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
mames of Senators CLARK, MCNAMARA, 
MANSFIELD, MURRAY, PROXMIRE, DOUGLAS, 
GREEN, MORSE, NEUBERGER, HUMPHREY, 
JACKSON, CARROLL, CHAVEZ, PASTORE, and 
Macnuson be added to the list of co- 
sponsors of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. As I understand, 
the State legislatures would have until 
July 1959 to amend their own laws so as 
to be in conformity with the Federal 
standards. Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
Tennessee is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Under the provi- 
sions of the amendment, up to that time 
any amount paid to unemployed persons 
would be paid from the Treasury of the 
United States, would it? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Would any part of 
that amount be taken from the amounts 
on hand by the various States at a later 
time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; it would not, be- 
cause we have no right to deal with those 
funds. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Of course, those 
trust funds will be subject to some 
drains when the States make compul- 
sory the Federal standards we have sug- 
gested. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. As a member of the 
Senator’s subcommittee, I wish, on the 
floor of the Senate, to express my ap- 
preciation to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts for the leadership he has 
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given us as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, and for the very able report he has 
submitted to the Senate this afternoon, 
I certainly cannot possibly improve on 
what the Senator from Massachusetts 
has done. I seek only to try to be help- 
ful in emphasizing, through one or two 
questions I wish to ask him, what I think 
the Recorp should show was certainly 
the Federal policy we had in mind in of- 
fering the pending amendment to meet 
an emergency situation, 

Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
agree with me that those of us who are 
sponsoring the proposal feel a very seri- 
ous economic situation exists, because 
of which a great many thousands of our 
fellow Americans find themselves in the 
position of having exhausted their un- 
employment insurance benefits, and 
therefore the Federal Government has 
a moral obligation to meet that emer- 
gency and see to it that they have at least 
some means to buy the bare necessities of 
sustenance? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that in taking our position we 
are not seeking to encroach upon the re- 
sponsibilities of the States, but are seek- 
ing only to have the Federal Government 
carry out its clear responsibility in light 
of the national emergency that con- 
fronts us? 

Mr. KENNEDY. 
Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that when a total population 
suffers from an emergency—an emer- 
gency which is no respecter of State 
lines—under our constitutional system 
the Federal Government should come to 
the assistance of its people and do for 
them what they cannot do for them- 
selves, or, in this instance, what happens 
to be the case of the States apparently 
being unable to provide help for their 
people? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. On 
the last point made by the Senator from 
Oregon, I may point out that we have 
given the States since 1953 to make such 
provision on their own account. After 
6 years, I think most of us have a pretty 
clear idea what the future is going to 
bring in this regard. It is not as if we 
are asking for something concerning 
which we have had no experience. We 
have had the experience of the President 
making such a request for 6 years, and 
not one State has done anything about 
it. In 1954, when we attempted to apply 
compulsory standards, the argument was 
made, “Let the States do it.” Now, 4 
years later, we know pretty well what 
the pattern is going to be. 

Mr. MORSE. My last question goes 
to the matter of what I personally con- 
sider to be a great deal of misinformation 
which is abroad in the land as to what 
the effect of the pending legislation will 
be upon businessmen and employers. 
It was apparently easy to create the im- 
pression that, if legislation were enacted 
aimed at meeting an economic emer- 
gency confronting large numbers of peo- 
ple, in some way, somehow, it would 
prove to be to the disadvantage of busi- 
nessmen and employers. 


I agree with the 
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Does the Senator agree with me that 
it is in the interest of employers, on a 
nationwide basis, to institute a program 
of standardization in the field of unem- 
ployment compensation insurance, be- 
cause it will have the effect of elimi- 
nating unfair competitive advantages re- 
sulting from employers in low-standard 
States taking advantage of employers in 
high-standard States? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect, As a member of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, I may point 
out that this question came up at the 
time the minimum wage was adopted. 
It was long ago decided to be wise public 
policy not to permit one employer to en- 
gage in unfair competition with another 
employer by paying a wage below $1 an 
hour, It seems to me the same basic 
question is before the Senate. The 
amendment would not permit an em- 
ployer in one State which failed to meet 
the standards to compete unfairly with 
an employer in another State which did 
meet the standards. 

I wish to thank the Senator from Ore- 
gon. I may point out that every member 
of the subcommittee who has had any 
contact with the problem labor is facing 
is a cosponsor of the amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. If I construe the Sen- 
ator’s proposed amendment right, his 
proposal would bring under coverage of 
the unemployment compensation sys- 
tem every person who employed as many 
as one person for as much as a fraction of 
aday. Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Eighteen States have the standard 
down to one, but he who is eligible for un- 
employment compensation would be 
eligible for 39 weeks. 

Mr. ERVIN. As I understand the pres- 
ent law, the minimum requirement 
thereby prescribed requires the coverage 
of those who employ as few as 4 per- 
sons for as many as 20 days annually. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Except that the State 
is free to lower the requirement if it 
desires. 

Mr. ERVIN. A State may lower its 
minimum requirements, but what I have 
stated is the minimum requirement pre- 
scribed in that respect by the Federal 
Government. Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. I 
may say to the Senator I am quite 
anxious that the States shall continue to 
apply the same principle which now ap- 
plies, namely, that a worker has to be 
willing to work. The proposal is not in- 
tended to offer anyone a free ride, any 
more than the present law does. Under 
the provision that unemployment bene- 
fits would be paid for 39 weeks, the 
worker would have to report, as he does 
now, and be willing to accept compa- 
rable work. 

Mr. ERVIN. As I construe the pro- 
posed amendment, it does not. prescribe 
any fixed sum as the minimum unem- 
ployment compensation, but fixes it by 
reference to a percentage of the salary 
or wage, to be determined by the State 
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agency administering the act. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. What is the percentage? 
I tried to study the amendment without 
having the act before me, and I am 
rather confused as to whether the mini- 
mum compensation is two-thirds of the 
salary or wage or one-half. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is one-half of his 
wage, up to a maximum of two-thirds of 
the average State wage. 

Mr. ERVIN. In other words, the aver- 
age would be arrived at by considering 
the wage of everyone engaged in labor 
in the State. In the case of a particular 
person who is unemployed, his unem- 
ployment compensation would be one- 
half of his wage, but not to exceed two- 
thirds of the average wage, and he would 
get the benefits for 39 weeks. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ERVIN. Did the evidence taken 
by the committee disclose what the in- 
crease would be? Of course, I realize 
that under the present setup, different 
employers in different States have dif- 
ferent amounts of taxes to pay. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Thatis correct. On 
the average, the amount would be in- 
creased from 1.3 percent to 1.7 percent 
to 2 percent. 

Mr. ERVIN. How much would the 
total amount of the tax increase be, if 
the Senator has that information? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It would depend 
upon the circumstances. 

Mr. ERVIN. How much additional 
tax would the employers have to pay? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would say to the 
Senator that all we are talking about is 
an average percentage, because the tax 
would depend upon what the unemploy- 
ment compensation amounted to in the 
particular year. The figures indicate, 
after a reasonable study of the past and 
an estimate for the future, that the aver- 
age in the United States of 1.3 percent 
would go to between 1.7 and 2 percent 
if the standards I have suggested were 
adopted. 

Mr. ERVIN. As I understand the pro- 
visions of the bill, they would broaden 
the present system to such an extent 
that a person who came anew into the 
labor force and worked for an employer 
1 day, if he should cease work, would be 
eligible for compensation for 39 weeks, in 
the event he were unable to obtain other 
employment during the 39 weeks. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The original bill we 
introduced, which is not offered at this 
time, provided for a change in the base 
period. Such a change is not provided 
in the pending amendment. The law 
would continue as it is today. The 
worker would be required to work for the 
same period he is now required to work 
to be eligible under the State standards. 
Once eligible, he would be entitled to the 
amount to be paid. The only change is 
the reduction from the 4 employees to 
the 1. 

Mr. ERVIN. As the Senator points 
out, the standards of the States vary 
from 1 day up to 20 weeks. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. The provision 
would be the same as that which exists 
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today in each State. The only change 
would be in the States which do not pro- 
vide for less than 4 employees, and it 
would require the 50 percent payment 
and the duration change. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator for 
the information he has given, and for his 
courtesy. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not think my 
answers have enchanted the Senator any 
more, probably, than the amendment. I 
hope, however, the Senator will examine 
the bill presently under consideration, 
because I must say that the bill which 
is presently before the Senate would pro- 
vide no relief at all. That being true, I 
think Viscount Falkland’s classic defini- 
tion of conservatism applies: 

When it is not necessary to change, it is 
necessary not to change. 


The bill is not necessary; therefore, I 
think we would be better off if we did not 
act. Therefore, I have suggested a more 
reasonable substitute. 

If the amendment is rejected, I shall 
offer another substitute, perhaps not 
quite so extensive as this one, which I 
hope the Senator will support. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will be perfectly frank 
with the Senator. I have some of the 
misgivings which were expressed by the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia a moment ago. I have the feeling 
it would be better to deal with the emer- 
gency arising out of the existing unem- 
ployment in one bill, and then proceed 
through the appropriate committee to 
consider whether the system should be 
changed in another bill. In the time 
now at the disposal of the Senate, I am 
unable to reach a conclusion as to the 
impact of the amendment on our econ- 
omy. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As I have stated, 
there are two proposals. One is the 
loan proposal. In this form or in any 
other form I think it is quite obvious, 
from the testimony and from the com- 
ment of the Secretary of Labor of last 
Sunday, that only six States would be 
likely to accept any loan provision. The 
alternative is a grant. However, I am 
reluctant to give the money away for a 
year or so to the States, without requir- 
ing the States to do something about the 
matter. 

We are faced with a difficult problem. 
I think the best solution would be to 
provide for a grant, which would help 
in the emergency, but, at the same time, 
require the States to do something. I 
say to the Senator the States will not 
do anything on their own without some 
indication of determination by the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator believes the 
proposal will not work without the use 
of the carrot or the stick, and the bill 
proposes to use the carrot. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The original bill? 

Mr. ERVIN. It is proposed to use a 
little bit of both the carrot and the stick. 
The amendment proposes to use the car- 
rot method. It proposes to make grants, 
I understood the Senator to say. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It would use the car- 
rot for about 14 months, and then would 
use the stick. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Yes. The proposed 
amendment contemplates using a billion 
dollars to be paid from the Treasury, 
which is not to be paid by the employ- 
ers, but to be paid by the taxpayers gen- 
erally. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not see how else 
it could be done. We intend to require 
the States to do something in the fu- 
ture. We are talking about a billion 
dollars which can only be paid to those 
persons who are out of work and who 
desire to get jobs. 

Mr. ERVIN. That is true. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not think we 
could call the money wasted. In return 
for that expenditure of money, which 
is large, we would require the States to 
do something in the future years. I 
think that is a pretty good bargain. If 
we were merely to give the $1 billion 
without requiring the States to do any- 
thing, that would be a bad bargain. 

Mr. ERVIN. It might help those who 
were unemployed to the extent of a bil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Les. 

Mr. ERVIN. At the same time, the 
taxpayers—rather than the employers— 
would foot the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Since the States 
have 88 ½ billion available, and they have 
failed to take such action themselves, 
if the Federal Government should bail 
them out, then the States would never 
do anything. If the States feel that the 
Federal Government will come to their 
assistance whenever unemployment be- 
comes a national problem, as it is today, 
then the States will never do anything 
about increasing the tax on the employ- 
ers, because they will feel that in 1961 or 
1962, if we are faced with widespread un- 
employment, the Federal Government 
will bail them out again. 

I believe this is the best approach. If 
we provide for a grant without requiring 
the States to do anything, we are bound 
to halt the upward march the States are 
making, even though I believe the up- 
ward march is inevitable. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am concerned about 
the national debt, and the additional bil- 
lion-dollar expense to the taxpayers. 
Would it not be better for the States to 
do something about the matter, out of 


‘the $8 billion they have, instead of offer- 


ing another billion dollars to be added to 
the taxpayers’ burden? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The problem is how 
to force the States to take action, There 
are some constitutional or statutory limi- 
tations affecting the rights of governors 
to obligate the States for repayment of 
loans. In some States the legislatures 
cannot meet. I think there is involved a 
legal question as to whether we could 
force the States to accept loans. I think 
it is a difficult problem. 

Mr. ERVIN. I agree with the Senator 
that it is a very difficult problem. That 
is the reason why I, as an individual 
Senator would rather take the problem 
in two doses. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not think there 
are two doses. I do not think the com- 
pulsory loan program would be useful. 
I think there is not any doubt that the 
governors cannot obligate the States 
without action by the State legislatures, 
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Many of the State legislatures will not 
meet for another year. I think the 
alternative is to do nothing for the 
States, or permit them to get a loan now, 
if they want to. They can do that now. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am aware of that. 

Mr. KENNEDY. We have the alterna- 
tive of doing nothing, or providing for a 
grant. My opinion is that if we are going 
to give them the amount of money sug- 
gested, we ought to make them do some- 
thing. Otherwise, the loan program will 
be of no use. 

Mr. ERVIN. Ithank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I regret I was unable to 
be present in the Chamber when the 
Senator made his principal address, but 
I was most interested in the questions 
asked by my good friend, the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin], which 
have raised 1 or 2 questions in my mind. 

Can the Senator inform me whether 
the procedure which he favors using of 
attempting to persuade the States to jack 
up their unemployment compensation 
standards is the procedure used in the 
first instance, when the original law was 
passed? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct. 

Mr. CLARK. All the Senator is pro- 
posing is that we use a well-tested and 
well-tried procedure to bring national 
standards up to somewhere near the 
point they were at the time the original 
legislation was enacted by the Congress, 
Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would say that is 
correct. In 1939 I think there was only 
one State which provided less than 60 
percent of the average wage in the State 
as unemployment compensation. Now, 
as the Senator knows, the payments are 
down to less than one-third. 

Mr. CLARK. It occurs to me to haz- 
ard this observation: I wonder whether 
my friend from Massachusetts would 
agree that one’s philosophy towards the 
bill must be governed to a substantial 
extent by whether one believes we have 
a national labor market or 48 separate 
labor markets. The philosophy of the 
original bill was that we had a national 
labor market; was it not? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is my con- 
ception of it. 

Mr. CLARK. Unless we utilize some 
such procedure as the Senator from 
Massachusetts suggests, we are inevitably 
thrown back on the theory that we have 
48 separate labor markets and 48 sepa- 
rate sovereign States, each utilizing 
what I am sure my friend from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] would call States 
rights, but which I am afraid I would 
call States wrongs, with the end result 
that we have a situation in which those 
States which have the greatest interest 
in their working people, the finest sense 
of compassion, and the most earnest de- 
sire to prevent and mitigate the hard- 
ships of unemployment, are of necessity 
prejudiced because they are at a com- 
petitive disadvantage compared with 
States having lower standards. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator’s own 
State of Pennsylvania has done more 
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than any other State in extending such 
benefits to a reasonable duration. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
that comment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Perhaps the Sena- 
tor can tell us what arguments were 
used in the Pennsylvania Legislature at 
the time this question arose. Was not 
the argument used, with some vigor, that 
such a program would put the State of 
Pennsylvania at a competitive disad- 
vantage in bidding for new industries? 

Mr. CLARK. Not only was that ar- 
gument made strenuously at that time, 
but it is being made today. And it is 
an argument which has a certain amount 
of appeal. In my Commonwealth the 
duration of unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits is 30 weeks. In view of the 
fact that the coal mining industry is in 
a depressed condition we are trying not 
only to hold our present industries, but 
to encourage the creation of new indus- 
tries, in competition with States which 
have far lower standards. For this rea- 
son it must be abundantly clear why I 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts and urge the point 
of view that we have a national labor 
market. This point of view the Senate 
adopted when we passed the area-rede- 
velopment bill. I hope that we shall 
soon pass a couple of bills to help small 
business on a national basis. 

It seems to me that, both as an antire- 
cession measure and as a sound pro- 
cedure to prevent the States from taking 
competitive advantage of one another to 
the detriment of the workingman, the 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is very well conceived. 

I thank the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
for his support of my amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
to me for a few brief observations? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senate will 
adopt the amendment to the House 
passed unemployment compensation bill 
along the lines proposed by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], an unemployed 
worker in Montana earning the State 
average of $75 a week who is now draw- 
ing maximum weekly benefits of $32 for 
22 weeks, will be eligible for 16 addi- 
tional weeks, or an additional $512 dur- 
ing the recession emergency, estimated 
at 1 year. 

Also, permanent standards would pro- 
vide an additional $6 a week for a total 
period of 39 weeks, an increase of 17 
pg and $102 over the present State 

W. 

Such improvements are long overdue. 
They will help purchasing power and 
restore production and employment. 
These amendments are especially 
needed in distressed areas with high un- 
employment, such at Butte, Mont. 

As of the 23d of this month, there 
were 2,091 dues- paying miners in Butte, 
in March there were only 1,827. This 
is compared with 5,109 miners who were 
working in the mines in January 1957. 
Butte is a mining community and the 
men who have been laid off cannot find 
other work. They must depend on un- 
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employment compensation until there 
is more activity in the copper mining 
industry. 

Early in December of last year I 
brought the serious Butte situation to 
the attention of the Secretary of Labor, 
urging that additional benefits be 
granted to these people. 

Mr. President, I ask that my letter of 
December 6, 1957, addressed to the 
Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, 
and his reply of December 23, 1957, be 
printed at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

DECEMBER 6, 1957. 
Hon. James P. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. Secrerary: I would appreciate 
your advising me whether or not anyone 
who has received the maximum unemploy- 
ment benefits could be reinstated for addi- 
tional weeks due to an unemployment situa- 
tion not created by himself. As you are 
perhaps aware, there are a great many 
miners in Butte, Mont., who have been laid 
off during the last 6 months because of 
the lead and copper situation, and at this 
time there does not appear to be any relief 
forthcoming which would put these men 
back on the payroll and the welfare funds 
at this time do not appear to be adequate to 
take care of such great numbers if this situa- 
tion continues for any length of time, I 
have been informally told by the Board of 
County Commissioners of Silver Bow County 
that they understand that if conditions do 
not improve, there will be several hundred 
additional men laid off not only in Butte, 
but in Anaconda and Great Falls from the 
smelters, 

I would appreciate your advising me if 
there is anything in the Department’s regu- 
lations which would take care of an emer- 
gency such as this. 

Thanking you and with best personal 
wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 23, 1957. 
The Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: This is in reply 
to your letter of December 6, concerning the 
growing unemployment among miners in 
Montana., This is a matter of great concern 
to us also. Under the Social Security Act 
the State legislature has the authority to 
decide whether or not to extend the dura- 
tion of unemployment insurance benefits in 
situations such as you describe. At this 
time no State law provides for such an 
extension. 

The duration of benefits provided by 
State laws varies from State to State. In 
Montana benefits are payable for 22 weeks 
during a 1-year period to all eligible 
claimants. After that year, if a claimant 
has meanwhile earned sufficient wages, he 
can qualify for an additional 22 weeks of 
benefits. As you know, the President has 
recommended that all State unemployment 
insurance laws provide benefits for 26 weeks 
during a 1-year period for people who quali- 
fy for benefits, but a number of States have 
not followed this suggestion. 

If we can be of any further assistance, 
please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
James P. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. -The administra- 
tion’s proposals are entirely inadequate 
and I feel that we in the Senate have an 
obligation to enact a more liberal and 
improved unemployment compensation 
program; and I think this is it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the Ken- 
nedy amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, while 
I am not satisfied with all the provisions 
of the pending amendment, I shall vote 
for it because the bill reported by the 
committee does almost nothing to re- 
lieve the distress of the unemployed. 

There is no more urgent need today 
than that we do something to provide for 
those who are economically distressed 
owing to our present recession. 

With all due respect to the Committee 
on Finance, I was deeply disappointed by 
the bill that was reported. It seemed 
obvious to me that the bill passed by 
the House of Representatives was so 
weak and unsatisfactory that I was cer- 
tain the Senate would undertake to re- 
write and strengthen it. Now I regret to 
find that the Finance Committee has re- 
ported out the same bill with all of its 
limitations. 

The weaknesses of this bill are legion, 
but it may be helpful to suggest a few 
of the more grievous ones. Perhaps the 
most serious weakness is its ineffective- 
ness. It is clear that this legislation will 
be useless in most States including my 
own State of Tennessee unless the gover- 
nors call special sessions of their legis- 
latures in order to obtain authority to 
obligate the States to repay the Federal 
loans. This would require an intolerable 
delay and there would be no certainty 
that the legislatures would grant the 
authority even if they were called into 
special session. In Tennessee, the legis- 
lature is already engaged in special ses- 
sion, called for the specific purposes of 
considering impeachment proceedings 
and I do not see how any other matter 
could be disposed of. 

Secondly, this bill, because of its op- 
tional provisions allowing the States to 
accept or reject the Federal loans, works 
an unfairness on the States that do ac- 
cept the loans. They will be required to 
repay the loans by a higher tax on em- 
ployers while those States that refuse 
the loans, because of lesser need, will en- 
joy a lower tax on their employers. This 
will put the States acknowledging the 
need for the Federal assistance at a 
serious competitive disadvantage. 
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Thirdly, this bill would extend the 
benefit payment period up to a maximum 
of 50 percent. In some States where the 
benefit period is already extremely lim- 
ited, this would provide no more than a 
few weeks assistance. And the States in 
their discretion could decide to provide 
benefits for a much shorter period of time 
because the 50 percent figure is only a 
maximum. Nothing is done, of course, to 
increase inadequate payments which are 
now given in so many States. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will 
support these amendments which will 
eliminate these weaknesses and actually 
provide some assistance to our unem- 
ployed working people. It would be cruel 
to pass such a bill as the one now before 
the Senate. It would give hope to those 
who need help and then dash their hopes 
when the emptiness of it was realized. 

In Tennessee 60,445 persons were draw- 
ing unemployment compensation as of 
May 10. During the January-April 
period, 19,015 employees exhausted their 
compensation. Something must be done 
to assist these people and others who may 
meet a similar fate. The committee bill 
will be of no assistance to them. The 
amendment will help. I had rather leave 
the application of coverage to further 
committee consideration. But if the sub- 
stitute is adopted it will be subject to 
further amendments. 

The problem of unemployment in our 
economy is more serious than we tend 
to realize. The unemployment figures 
which are given out, totaling over 5 
million, include only those who are re- 
ceiving unemployment compensation. 
They do not cover those who are not 
covered by unemployment compensation 
nor do they cover those who have ex- 
hausted their benefits. Although we 
constantly hear from the executive 
branch confident statements about the 
future, there has been no significant im- 
provement in the unemployment situa- 
tion. 

This unemployment affects all sectors 
of the economy. Most direcily, of 
course, it affects the worker who is laid 
off the job. But it also destroys pur- 
chasing power and slows down the 
wheels of the productive machine even 
further. These amendments would 
stimulate an economy, now badly in need 
of stimulation, and would help: reverse 
the trend toward further unemployment 
of men and plant facilities. 

We too often look at unemployment 
as a statistical exercise rather than as 
a human problem. These people who 
are unemployed are not the creators of 
their present fate; they are suffering the 
effects of economic forces which none of 
us understands perfectly. We provide 
assistance to others who are distressed 
because of catastrophes over which they 
have no power. We would be doing less 
than living up to our full responsibili- 
ties if we failed to provide for their 
needs. I hope that the Senate will 
adopt these amendments and then by 
amendments, some of which I will sup- 
port, we can improve the bill. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
desire to speak very briefly in support of 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
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(Mr. KENNEDY], in behalf of himself and 
a considerable number of other cospon- 
sors, of whom I am privileged to be one. 

I help to represent in the Senate a 
State which for the past 4% years has 
had a grieviously high rate of unem- 
ployment. That has been due to the 
adverse impact of inflated interest rates 
on residential construction throughout 
the United States. Oregon is the leading 
lumber-producing State, and as new 
housing starts have declined, so has Ore- 
gon’s vital lumber industry, because ap- 
proximately 75 percent of our lumber 
production goes into the construction of 
new homes in the United States. 

For our State to rely upon a program 
of Federal loans would merely mean that 
the employers in the State of Oregon 
eventually would have to pay back those 
loans. This would saddle upon those 
people a rate of payroll taxes which 
many of them could not reasonably be 
expected to bear. Therefore I feel that 
the only type of program which will ben- 
efit our State fairly and will not dis- 
criminate against a State with high un- 
employment like Oregon, is a system of 
Federal grants, such as is provided in the 
Kennedy amendment, 

Mr. President, in March of 1958, the 
unemployment compensation benefits of 
4,552 persons expired in the State of 
Oregon. In the month of April, the 
number who exhausted benefits rose to 
5,287. In these 2 months, this means 
that the purchasing power of these un- 
fortunate individuals virtually evapo- 
rated from the economic scene. Some 
9,839 persons were added in less than 
9 weeks to the growing list of those with- 
out income for the basic necessities of 
life—food, clothing, shelter, and med- 
ical attention. For these people—and 
for those from whom they made pur- 
chases—this drying up of any source of 
income was a disturbing and unnerving 
deepening of the current economic re- 
cession, 

The continuing high rate of unem- 
ployment-benefit expirations tends to 
discount claims, at least in my State, that 
the recession is bottoming out. For in- 
stance, I have been informed by the Ore- 
gon State Unemployment Compensation 
Commission an estimated 56,500 persons 
were unemployed in my home State on 
the Ist of May. This is a drop of 9,800 
from the previous month but is 20,100 
^bove the estimate for a year ago when 
the number of jobless was 36,400. The 
April 1958 unemployment figure in Ore- 
gon is exactly double the number reg- 
istered at this time in 1956. This is the 
largest total active job seekers in the 
State for any month of May since World 
War II. 

High unemployment, plus the rate at 
which unemployment benefits are expir- 
ing throughout the Nation, lends urgency 
to the task of Congress for immediate 
and extensive revision of benefit legis- 
lation. Although haste is a prime req- 
uisite, it is also essential that the 
changes meet the realities of current 
economic facts. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed new unemployment 
compensation proposals which embody 
suggestions of the administration. 
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These same features are embodied in 
the bill approved by the Senate Finance 
Committee, presently before the Senate. 
All of the reports which I have received 
from my home State, indicate that the 
administration bill is virtually meaning- 
less as a means of coping with the situa- 
tion in Oregon. Many groups and indi- 
viduals have had an opportunity to com- 
pare the need for benefit payment im- 
provement with the provisions of the 
House-passed bill. I have been informed 
by these persons that H. R. 12065, the 
administration program, is entirely inad- 
equate for the problems which confront 
the unemployed in my State, and for 
employers who shoulder the costs. 

I think it is most significant that the 
17-member Oregon Governor’s Advisory 
Committee on Unemployment Compen- 
sation—made up of representatives of 
labor, management, and the public—has 
unanimously voted its disapproval of 
H. R. 12065. Indeed, Governor Robert 
D. Holmes of Oregon has informed me 
that neither he nor the Unemployment 
Compensation Commission can request 
Federal funds that would constitute a 
Joan repayable by the State or by an ad- 
ditional tax on employers, and use those 
funds for payment of benefits not now 
provided for by State law. Existing State 
legislation would severely limit—if not 
preclude—Oregon’s participation in the 
administration’s program. That program 
could not benefit Oregon. 

So that the Senate may be apprised 
of the objections raised in Oregon to the 
provisions of H. R. 12065, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recor in connection with my remarks 
a telegram received from Mrs. Cecelia P. 
Galey, chairman of the Oregon Gover- 
nor’s Advisory Committee, a message re- 
ceived from Governor Holmes, suggesting 
improvements in the pending legislation, 
and resolutions and messages from var- 
ious and representative Oregon groups 
and individuals who recognize the short- 
comings of the administration’s propos- 
als. 
There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SALEM, OREG., May 15, 1958. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This is to advise you that Governor 
Holmes’ Advisory Council on Unemployment 
Compensation consisting of 17 members rep- 
resenting labor, management, and the pub- 
lic, in a regular meeting May 14, 1958, unan- 
imously opposed passage of H. R. 12065 now 
being considered by Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, 

CECELIA P. GALEY, 
Chairman, Governor's Advisory Committee, 


SALEM, OREG., May 13, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I wired PauL H. Doveras the following 
message this date: 
. “Reurtel May 7 re House Resolution 12065. 
I am convinced that neither the Governor 
of Oregon nor the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Commission can request Federal funds 
that would constitute a loan repayable by 
the State or by an additional tax on em- 
ployers and use those funds for payment of 
benefits not now provided for by State law. 
Our law puts a top limit on benefits of not 
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more than $40 a week for not longer than 
26 weeks. We could not pay benefits from 
such a loan fund beyond the present 
statutory amounts without special author- 
ization of our State legislature. Additional 
legislative action would be required to per- 
mit Oregon to operate under the terms of 
H. R. 12065 as it is now pending. The oniy 
way Oregon can make payment of extended 
benefits to exhaustees without additional 
legislation is by use of granted not loaned 
Federal funds for benetfis and adminis- 
trative costs. We now have a cooperative 
arrangement for payments under unemploy- 
ment compensation for Federal employees 
and unemployment compensation for Veter- 
ans under the Veterans’ Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1952 using Federal funds 
and we could proceed under a similar ar- 
rangement for temporary additional benefits. 
I urge that Congress pass legislation which 
will provide Federal grant funds for pay- 
ment of extended benefits. For 18 years 
before the Reed Act re distribution the Fed- 
eral Government has collected and retained 
taxes far in excess of the administrative costs 
of the Unemployment Compensation pro- 
gram; the amount is approximately $l,- 
800,000,000. In view of this the Federal Gov- 
ernment should grant to the States the 
amounts necessary for payment of extended 
benefits and administration thereof rather 
than offer a loan which most States and cer- 
tainly Oregon cannot accept. The provi- 
sions of the Kennedy bill are the most desir- 
able for long-range strengthening of the 
Unemployment Compensation program and 
I strongly urge favorable action on the 
Kennedy bill. 
Rosert D. HOLMES, 
Governor of Oregon. 
PORTLAND, OREG., May 27, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Oregon State conference on social wel- 
fare believes H. R. 12065 as reported by Sen- 
ate Pinance Committee inadequately meets 
unemployment problems. Urge you fight in 
Senate to provide 16 additional weeks man- 
datory coverage from Federal grant. Urge need 
for Federal matching fund for general as- 
sistance given individuals not eligible for 
unemployment insurance and urge enact- 
ment of Federal standards for unemployment 
insurance, 
Cora Banrorp, 
President. 
SALEM TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL, 
Salem, Oreg. 
Whereas the plight of our unemployed 
has reached such proportions that the very 
stability of our community is threatened; 
and 
Whereas families are unable to exist on the 
average unemployment-insurance benefits of 
$34.93 now being paid in this State; and 
Whereas the number exhausting their 
benefits is mounting each month, last month 
(March) 4,552, and many are not under cov- 
ered employment; and 
Whereas the House of Representatives has 
passed a wholly inadequate measure and our 
State may not even be able to participate 
immediately in such a Federal program as 
that enacted by the House; and 
Whereas the Senate is now considering im- 
provements in unemployment insurance: 
Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Marion and East Polk 
County Labor Council, located at Salem, 
Oreg., requests that the United States Sen- 
ate and particularly the Senators from our 
State be urged to give their full support 
toward the enactment of urgently needed 
improvements in unemployment insurance, 
Including raising the benefit amounts, ex- 
tending the weekly duration, and broadening 
coverage both for the emergency and for the 
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jong run by the enactment of Federal stand- 
ards for State laws, in order that the pur- 
chasing power of our community be main- 
tained, that recovery be encouraged, and the 
plight of millions of wage and salary workers 
and their families be alleviated, 
Respectfully submitted by: 
H. E. BARKER, 
Secretary, Marion and East Polk 
County Labor Council. 


PORTLAND, OREG., May 26, 1958. 
Senator: RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

H. R. 12065 as passed by Senate Finance 
Committee inadequate to meet unemploy- 
ment problem. Urge Senate floor action to 
provide 16 weeks mandatory additional cov- 
erage and Federal standard for unemploy- 
ment insurance. Also urgent need for Fed- 
eral matching for general assistance cate- 
gory of public assistance. 

Dotorrs HURTADO., 

OsweEco, OREG. 


RESOLUTION ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Whereas there is no standard unemploy- 
ment insurance law in the Nation at the 
present time; and 

Whereas there are bills coming before Con- 
gress dealing with unemployment insurance: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Klamath Basin Dis- 
trict Council, No. 6, IWA, oppose the Herlong 
bill on unemployment insurance benefits 
and go on record urgently requesting our 
Senators to oppose the Herlong bill and sup- 
port in its place, legislation that would es- 
tablish Federal minimum standards such as 
the provisions contained in the Kennedy bill 
and to notify Senators NEUBERGER, Morse, 
and Dovuc.as at the earliest possible date. 

PENDLETON, OREG., May 24, 1958. 
2nator Dick NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: We are very much con- 
cerned in the unemployment situation now 
existing in the State of Oregon particularly 
so on the situation as it effects Umatilla 
County where we now have more than 500 
people unemployed through no fault of their 
own. We are asking you to support the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Pendleton Oregon La- 
bor Council requests that the United States 
Senate and particularly the Senators from 
our State be urged to give their full support 
toward enactment of urgently needed im- 
provement in unemployment insurance in- 
cluding raising the benefit amounts ex- 
tending the weekly duration and broadening 
coverage both for the emergency and the 
long run by the enactment of Federal stand- 
ards for State laws in order that the pur- 
chasing power of our community be main- 
tained, that recovery be encouraged and the 
plight of millions of wage and salary workers 
and their families be alleviated.” 

Thanks for past cooperation. 


Fraternally yours, 
Myra BECK, 
Secretary, Pendleton Oregon Labor 
Council. 


PORTLAND, OREG., May 27, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge amending H. R. 12065 making man- 
datory and adding 16 additional weeks cov- 
erage out of Federal grants, need for legis- 
lation for Federal standards for unemploy- 
ment compensation like S. 3244 and eyen 100 
percent matching funds for general assist- 
ance if necessary. j 

ELIZABETH GODDARD. 

OSWEGO, OREG. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
shall suggest the absence of a quorum. 
Before I do so, I should like to have the 
attachés of the Senate notify all Mem- 
bers that it will be a live quorum. I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Busx in the chair). The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Goldwater Morton 
Allott Green Mundt 
Barrett Hayden Murray 
Beall Hennings Neuberger 
Bennett Hickenlooper Pastore 
Blble 1 Payne 
Bricker Hoblitzell Potter 
Bridges xmire 
Bush Ives Purtell 
Butler Jackson Revercomb 
Byrd Javits Robertson 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Carroll Jordan Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Smathers 
Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Chavez Kerr Smith, N. J 
Clark Knowland Sparkman 
Cooper Kuchel Stennis 
Cotton Lausche Symington 
Curtis Long Talmadge 
Dirksen Magnuson Thurmond 
Douglas Malone Watkins 
Dworshak Mansfield Wiley 
d Martin, Iowa Williams 

Ellender Martin, Pa. Yarborough 

in McClellan Young 
Flanders McNamara 
Frear Morse 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HolLLAN D], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAnHoNEY] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] is absent by leave of the Senate as 
a member of the World Health Confer- 
ence, 

The PRESIDING 
quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
which has been offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr; AIKEN. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to vote for the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, and 
I should like to state why I cannot vote 
for it. 

About 1 month ago, there was before 
the Senate proposed legislation known 
as the welfare funds disclosure bill; and 
there were offered to that bill a great 
many amendments. Many of those 
amendments had much merit. How- 
ever, I voted against all of them, for the 
simple reason that they had not gone 
through the regular legislative processes. 
In other words, I felt that they should 
have been considered by the committee, 
and that the interested parties should 
have had an opportunity to appear before 
the committee and to discuss the various 
proposals. 
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The same criticism applies to the 
pending amendment. As the bill has 
come to the Senate from the House of 
Representatives, in my opinion it is not 
an effective bill. I cannot see that it will 
do a great deal of good in many States. 
I believe there should be offered to the bill 
an amendment which would make it 
more workable. 

But as for amendments which contain 
provisions to revise the Social Security 
Act, and particularly the unemployment 
compensation provisions of that act, I 
cannot vote for them today, even though 
undoubtedly I shall support some of 
them in large measure after they have 
gone through the regular legislative 
channels. 

I do not pretend to be a good parlia- 
mentarian or an authority on parliamen- 
tary procedure; but in this body we have 
Members who are good parliamentarians, 
and I have been looking over some of 
the remarks they made at the time when 
the welfare funds disclosure bill was be- 
fore the Senate. It was before the Sen- 
ate on Thursday, April 24, 1958. 

At this time I should like to quote 
from a statement which was made on 
that day by the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], who is one of the 
best parliamentarians in the Senate. 
At that time the Senator from Oregon 
stated—in reference to the welfare funds 
disclosure bill and the amendments 
which had been proposed to it: 

I wish to say one word further. I believe 
we are demonstrating again tonight the in- 
advisability of passing legislation on the floor 
of the Senate as a Committee of the Whole. 
I believe all Senators know my point of view 
on that subject. I do not intend to reopen 
it at any length at this time. 

Committee procedures, in my judgment, 
are vital to sound legislative processes in the 
Senate. This proposed legislation should be 
handled by the committee. 


The next day the Senator from Ore- 
gon received substantial support for the 
position which he took on Thursday, 
April 24; he received very able support 
from the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY]. On page 7352 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for April 25, 
1958, the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts stated: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] 
has stated that the Taft-Hartley bill was 
written on the Senate floor, but there were 
7 or 8 weeks of hearings. We are dealing 
with a complex matter. To adopt such an 
amendment as is now before the Senate, and 
35 other amendments, without having had 
the benefit of committee study, without any 
report, without any statements or sugges- 
tions from conflicting groups, would be a 
great mistake. 


On the same day the Senator from 
Oregon stated as appears on page 7357 
of the RECORD: 


Mr. President, it is my contention that 
these amendments should not be taken 
seriously at this stage of the consideration 
by the Senate of proposed labor legislation. 
I believe the amendments should not be 
taken seriously at this stage, for the reason 
which I stated briefly on yesterday, when I 
restated my consistent position that the 
Senate should not bypass committee pro- 
cedures in the consideration of proposed leg- 
islation, but, to the contrary, it should seek 
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to have proposals go through our committees 
and have a committee record made, 


Later in the day the views of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon were again upheld by 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts, 
who speaking on the same bill and the 
amendments to the welfare funds disclo- 
sure bill stated, beginning on page 7372 
of the RECORD: 

However, for the same reason, I would 
think that—as we stated in connection with 
the previous amendments—even though I 
approve in principle a good deal of the lan- 
guage of the amendment of the Senator 
from California, I believe this matter should 
be examined by the subcommittee. This 
amendment seeks to regulate employers. I 
favor giving them the same protection that 
we have talked about this evening for em- 
ployees. Therefore, I believe the employers 
should have a right to appear before our 
committee, and to testify there, and to state 
their reasons for objecting to the amend- 
ment—if they do—or to state their reasons 
for supporting it—if they do. 


I think those statements which were 
made on the floor during the debate on 
the amendments to the welfare funds 
disclosure bill state my position pre- 
cisely as to why I cannot support the 
many amendments which are offered to 
the bill which is before the Senate at 
this time. 

I am sure I would support many of 
the provisions of the proposed amend- 
ments. I am sure we should have one 
amendment to the bill which would 
make it more workable than it is now. 
Such an amendment should be entirely 
germane. It should be one which would 
give all States equal opportunity to 
share in whatever benefits would come 
from this proposed legislation. 

I should also like to have assurance, 
as we had it in the case of the welfare 
funds disclosure bill, that the subject of 
the many amendments offered to the bill 
will be considered in hearings before the 
proper committee. 

I congratulate the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts for holding hear- 
ings on the amendments which were 
proposed to the disclosure bill. I think 
he has demonstrated clearly the benefit 
of following the routine procedure, and 
following it promptly. I am sure the 
results were effective in that case; and 
I think the same procedure should be 
followed in this instance. 

Congress should have enacted legisla- 
tion 3 months ago extending unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits to those 
whose income and funds from such 
sources were expiring. We have not 
done it. It is better to do it now than 
not to do it at all. I hope we can con- 
sider such legislation without tangling it 
up with any general proposals for re- 
vising the social-security program as a 
whole, as many of the amendments be- 
fore the Senate now purport to do. I 
believe the time has come when we not 
only must have a general and complete 
review of the entire Federal social- 
security laws, but I hope every one of 
the 48 States will also review its laws 
and make them adaptable to the chang- 
ing conditions which now confront us. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN, I yield. 
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Mr. MORSE. I wish to say to my 
friend from Vermont that I pay very 
great attention to his views in the Sen- 
ate. I have listened attentively to the 
procedural problems which he has 
raised. The Senate has before it, of 
course, a House bill H. R. 12065. Does 
the Senator from Vermont believe that 
the House bill is not subject to amend- 
ment on the floor of the Senate, in view 
of the hearings the Finance Committee 
has held on the general subject of un- 
employment insurance benefits? Does 
he think that the Kennedy amendments 
should go back to the Finance Commit- 
tee? 

Mr. AIKEN. I stated I think there 
should be one amendment to this bill. 
I do not think the bill, as it has come to 
the Senate from the House, even though 
it is very important, will be workable. 
I do not think it will be equally fair to 
the States. I understand some States 
could perhaps get some benefits from it 
without calling special sessions of the 
legislatures, but I think more States 
would not get any benefits from it, 
Among those States I would include my 
own. I am sure Vermont could not de- 
rive any benefits from it without specific 
action by its legislature. Although we 
should amend the bill in that respect, I 
think we should extend the time for pay- 
ments under the unemployment com- 
pensation law for a reasonable length of 
time. I would go so far as to extend 
them for the remainder of this year. I 
do not think we should have entangling 
and mystifying provisions in any amend- 
ment. I feel we could well have the Fed- 
eral Government pick up the tabs for 
the expenditures and not have the dif- 
ferent States call special sessions of their 
legislatures. We know how reluctant 
governors are to call the legislatures 
into session at any time except when 
they are to meet in the regular course 
according to law. 

I should like to see one amendment 
added to the House bill that would make 
the bill workable. Then I should like 
to see the proper committee of the Con- 
gress consider at once the general social 
security laws now in the statute books, 
and which in many respects are inade- 
quate. I am satisfied I would support 
a good many of the provisions which are 
contained in some of the amendments 
before the Senate today, but I should 
like to see them adopted in the course of 
orderly procedure, just as was the case 
with the welfare funds disclosure bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I desire to make sure I 
understand the Senator’s position. I 
agree with him that the bill should be 
amended at least in the particulars to 
which he has referred. The Senator 
would consider amendments to the 
House bill dealing with the emergency 
situation, to which he believes the House 
bill devotes itself, but any amendment 
which goes beyond the emergency situa- 
tion, and seeks the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide for permanency and 
Standardization of unemployment in- 
surance benefits for all the people across 
the Nation, would not be germane to this 
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proposed legislation, but ought to be 
handled in a separate bill. Is that the 
position of the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ver- 
mont does not know what should be 
enacted by way of additional legislation. 
I am satisfied that corrective legislation 
is needed with relation to our social- 
security laws. 

I cannot find in the report of the com- 
mittee on the bill which was reported 
any recommendations relating to the 
amendments which are being offered to- 
day. I think there should be committee 
consideration of the amendments, I am 
satisfied that I will support a consider- 
able part of them. 

The Senator from Oregon knows of 
the expression, “Buying a pig in a poke.” 
I do not know what all the amendments 
mean. We have no report from the com- 
mittee as to what the amendments mean, 
I want to know what they mean before I 
vote on them. 

I do not think we should undertake 
general legislation in connection with the 
pending bill. I do not think we should 
possibly jeopardize the passage of the 
bill by writing too much general legisla» 
tion into the bill before it goes to con- 
ference, simply because the House bill is 
not considered by some to be a good bill. 
We would have to deal with the con- 
ferees of the other House. I would rather 
not give them any reason for delaying 
action on a good bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that because the com- 
mittee report does not specifically show 
what the committee did, if anything, 
with respect to the particular amend- 
ments now pending, the Senator from 
Vermont does not feel we are in a posi- 
tion to vote on the amendments in the 
Senate this afternoon? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ver- 
mont does not feel he is in a position to 
vote for the amendments at this time, 
although he is in full accord with giving 
them adequate, proper, and prompt con- 
sideration. I think we should enact 
what might be considered emergency 
legislation, and then consider the other 
proposals as soon as we can. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Vermont yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois? 

Mr. AIKEN, I shall be glad to yield 
the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate the sin- 
cerity of the statement of the Senator 
from Vermont, but I think that due to 
the haste with which the proposed legis- 
lation has come to the Senate, the Sena- 
tor is perhaps not perfectly informed as 
to what happened. 

I would agree that in general it is bad 
policy to offer amendments about which 
testimony has not been taken in the 
committee and which have not been of- 
fered in the committee. 

If the Senator from Vermont will turn 
to page 275 of the hearings, he will find 
that Dr. Lester, who is the chairman of 
the New Jersey State Employment Se- 
curity Council, testified at some length 
as to the desirability of permanent 
standards. 
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If the Senator will look at page 388 of 
the hearings he will find that Mr. Cruik- 
shank, a very able man in the field of 
social security, testified at great length 
as to the desirability of permanent 
standards. 

If the Senator will turn to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Richard Brockway, who is 
the executive director of the New York 
State division of employment, he will 
find that Mr. Brockway also testified as 
to permanent standards. 

The Senator will also find that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] appeared before the committee 
and gave very thorough testimony on 
the subject. 

These questions of permanent stand- 
ards were covered very thoroughly in the 
testimony before the committee: An 
amendment was presented by me in the 
committee. The amendment was sub- 
stantially similar to, though not identi- 
cal with, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. I had the 
honor of presenting that amendment. 
It commanded four votes. That cer- 
tainly was not a majority of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, but it was a respect- 
able minority. 

If the Senator from Vermont will look 
at his desk he will find then not only a 
majority report but he will find minor- 
ity views, signed by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] and the Senator 
from Illinois, which go into the subject 
very thoroughly. 

I may say that the Senator from Okla- 
homa and the Senator from Illinois are 
frequently not in agreement, but this 
time we are in complete agreement with 
each other, or virtually complete agree- 
ment. 

So I say to my good friend from Ver- 
mont, whom we all respect very much 
that this is a different situation from that 
which came up on the floor a few weeks 
ago. 

Furthermore, I think one reason the 
Knowland amendments were turned 
down was that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts pledged himself to hold imme- 
diate hearings on the subject and to 
report by a day certain. 

I should like to inquire of the Senator 
from Vermont whether he has obtained 
a similar pledge from the Chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, that he will 
immediately call the Committee on Fi- 
nance into session and deal with these 
matters and report by a day certain. So 
I suggest to my good friend, whom we all 
respect very much, that there should be 
no reason, because of his past votes, to 
refrain from voting for the Kennedy 
amendments. 

Mr. McNAMARA and Mr. CARLSON 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont has the floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I do not 
doubt that the Senator from Illinois is 
giving the Senator from Vermont some 
very good advice. I have to plead 
guilty to not having read the 478 pages 
in the report of the testimony. I do not 
doubt that there were proponents of cer- 
tain amendments who ably expounded 
the merits of those amendments. At 
the same time, I maintain that those who 
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may possibly be opposed to the amend- 
ments should also have an opportunity to 
be heard, 

I believe it is important in considering 
legislation on the floor of the Senate to 
have hearings held by the committees so 
that people of the country may have a 
right to be heard as well as the right of 
petition. 

I simply rose to explain that although 
I intended to vote against the proposals 
offered as amendments to the bill, I do 
not want my action to be taken to mean 
that I oppose the provisions of the 


amendments, because I have not studied . 


them and there is no way of telling at 
this time whether I am opposed to them. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Vermont yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas? 

Mr. AIKEN. I will yield first to the 
Senator from Michigan, who I think was 
on his feet first. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the Senator's yielding. I 
thought the Senator was ready to yield 
the floor. I will be glad to make a short 
statement, with the Senator’s permis- 
sion. 

Mr. AIKEN. I shall be glad to relin- 


quish the floor. I am not holding it by 
choice. 

Mr, McNAMARA. Mr. President, do 
I have the floor? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Vermont yield the 
floor? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Vermont yield 
to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia, and I 
shall yield the floor as soon as possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To 
whom does the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I was very much 
interested in the remarks of the able 
Senator from Vermont with respect to 
the pending amendment, offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. To clarify 
the situation, did I correctly understand 
the Senator from Vermont to say he was 
not entirely in accord with the commit- 
tee bill, but was in favor of some amend- 
ments to it? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator from 
Vermont has taken the position that the 
present is no time to provide a perma- 
nent method of dealing with the subject 
of unemployment benefits. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is also correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Is the Senator 
willing at this time to take the position 
that we may amend the bill reported by 
the committee to the extent of providing 
direct payments by the Federal Govern- 
ment for an extended unemployment- 
compensation program on a temporary 
basis? 

Mr: AIKEN. That is correct also. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Iam glad to hear 
the Senator say that, because it is a view 
which appeals very strongly to me. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe we should take 
such action promptly, so that those whom 
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we really intend to help may receive the 
benefits of the action. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield further. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. When the Sen- 
ator says “promptly,” I take it he refers 
to the consideration of the question be- 
fore the Senate at this time. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. Some 
time this afternoon would be prompt 
action. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN, I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas, 

Mr. CARLSON. In view of the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovctas] with respect to the action 
of the Senate Committee on Finance 
and the holding of hearings, let me say 
to the Senator from Illinois that there 
has been a feeling of comity, I believe, 
between the House of Representatives 
and the Senate with respect to this pro- 
posal for years. I think there is a feel- 
ing that the House Committee on Ways 
and Means should originate legislation 
of this character and hold hearings first. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, did the 
Senator from Kansas say “comity” or 
“comedy”? 

Mr. CARLSON. “Comity,” I hope. 

It has been the policy in the past for 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
to hold hearings and for the Senate to 
act later. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Kansas mean that we 
have no power to amend bills sent over 
to us by the House? 

Mr. CARLSON. No. However, I say 
that when it comes to hearings on pro- 
posed legislation dealing with social wel- 
fare, I think it has been the policy, since 
1935, for the House Committee on Ways 
and Means to hold the hearings and 
and originate proposed changes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The House commit- 
tee did hold hearings. I have a copy 
of the hearings on my desk. There was 
testimony by President Meany, of the 
AFL, and others, emphasizing the need 
for permanent standards, as well as for 
extension of emergency benefits on a 
temporary basis. 

It is true that the House committee 
did not recommend the inclusion of per- 
manent standards, but dealt purely with 
the temporary emergency. However, it 
did consider the question; and it seems 
to me that after the Senate committee 
received testimony on this subject, after 
it was at least considered, even though 
the proposal was rejected by the sub- 
committee, the Senate has the right, on 
the floor, to consider and adopt such 
amendments. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me say one further 
word, and then I shall yield the floor. 

When a person comes before a com- 
mittee of the Congress with a proposal 
and expounds the proposal, to which he 
may have given a great deal of thought, 
I do not consider that as constituting a 
hearing on the proposal itself. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, T 
wish to mention a few figures as they 
apply to my State, in connection with 
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the nationwide depression in which we 
now find ourselves. 

In the State of Michigan at this time 
465,000 people are unemployed, or 15.9 
percent of the labor force. As of April, 
the recipients of unemployment benefits 
were 19,548, or just under 20,000. Up 
to the present time, 82,000 have ex- 
hausted their unemployment insurance 
benefits: These are official figures from 
the State of Michigan Employment Se- 
curity Commission. 

In view of these facts, I am heartily 
in favor of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
shall be very brief. Let me say to the 
Senator from Vermont that at least 10 
major witnesses before the committee 
endorsed the proposal which is now be- 
fore the Senate, including Professor 
Lester, of Princeton University, who 
spoke for such distinguished economists 
as Dr. Clark Kerr, of the University of 
California, Prof. Sumner H. Slichter, of 
Harvard University, and others. We 
have an opportunity to do the job as a 
whole today. 

I think what the Senator from Hlinois 
said was quite correct, that the only rea- 
son the amendments of the Senator 
from California were not voted upon— 
and they were not nearly so germane as 
this amendment—was that we agreed 
that by June 10 we would report a bill 
or the committee would be discharged. 
No similar guaranty is made in this 
case. It is my opinion that if we do not 
act now on the long-range problem, we 
shall have no further opportunity to act 
this year or any other year. 

Let me say to the Senator from Ver- 
mont that if he hopes to improve thè 
pending bill, he should improve it not 
only for today, but also for the long run. 
If the Senator will examine the printed 
hearings, he will find that the amend- 
ment was endorsed by some extremely 
responsible witnesses. It has been þe- 
fore the Senate for some time. It merely 
seeks to carry out the recommendations 
of the President to extend benefits to a 
period of 39 weeks. He has been calling 
for a similar extension since 1953. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
accept the pending amendment. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to vote against the Kennedy 
amendment. 

What is the purpose of the pending 
legislation? Since the President made 
the proposal to Congress several weeks 
ago, many Members of Congress have 
taken the floor and deplored the fact 
that many of the unemployed have ex- 
hausted their unemployment compen- 
sation benefits. Our main job is to act 
as quickly as possible to get the money 
into the hands of those who have ex- 
hausted their benefits. 

The House has taken definite and con- 
clusive action, by a yea-and-nay vote. If 
the Senate adopts a major amendment 
and causes the bill to be sent to con- 
ference, we all know that it will be de- 
layed for weeks, and perhaps killed en- 
tirely. 

This is no time for us to play poli- 
tics with those who are unemployed and 
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who have exhausted their unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. This is no 
time to engage in a philosophical de- 
bate as to whether or not Federal 
standards are to be imposed on the 
States to qualify them to receive unem- 
ployment compensation payments. That 
question is something to be considered 
in connection with permanent legisla- 
tion. I hope the committee will con- 
sider legislation dealing with permanent 
standards, but this is an emergency piece 
of legislation. This is a measure which 
we should enact as quickly as possible 
so that the President may sign it, and 
the funds may be placed in the hands 
of those who are to receive the bene- 
fits as soon as possible. 

If we are sincere in our desire to 
provide benefits for those who have 
exhausted their unemployment compen- 
sation benefits, let us push through this 
emergency measure, which would main- 
tain the State standards. The question 
of imposing Federal standards on the 
States is a highly controversial area. It 
is a question which has been before the 
Congress for many years. We know that 
the House has taken very definite ac- 
tion in this field. 

If the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts is accepted, we know 
that the bill will be tied up in conference, 
and there will be weeks of delay, if the 
result is not to scuttle the bill entirely. 

Let us meet the issue before us. Let 
us provide for extended benefits under 
State programs, so that the unemployed 
who have exhausted their benefits will 
get the money as soon as possible. That 
is the job before us today. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the propo- 
nents of these intricate amendments 
seem to fear that they will not be able 
to obtain hearings before the Finance 
Committee on the subject of the amend- 
ments. I do not control the committee. 
I do not know whether I would have any 
influence with it. I have not heard any 
requests made on the floor for the com- 
mittee to hold such hearings; but I would 
be willing, in order to allay the fears of 
some of my friends, to vote for the ex- 
tension of the emergency payments until 
such time as the committee sees fit to 

- hold hearings. I do not see how the pro- 
ponents of the amendments could find 
fault with that. 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator from Ver- 
mont has had a long and distinguished 
career in the Senate. He knows how 
charged with controversy is the question 
of imposing Federal standards on the 
States in this particular field. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. POTTER. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives the question is even more 
controversial. There was a vote in the 
House of Representatives on a proposal 
similar to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and the 
House took decisive action, by a yea-and- 
nay vote. We can play politics; we can 
adopt amendments which will tie the bill 
up in conference, and kill it, or we can 
act now to carry out the program which 
the committee has brought before the 
Senate; the President can sign the bill 
tomorrow, and we shall have effective 
legislation. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is my belief that if we 
enact legislation imposing further re- 
quirements on the States by the Federal 
Government without giving the States 
an opportunity to be heard, the bill will 
be killed deader than a doornail, and 
will never become law, no matter how 
much benefit in the way of emergency 
legislation it may include. That would 
be a good way to kill the bill. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, let me 
conclude by saying that there is prob- 
ably no other State in the Union which 
has such a serious unemployment prob- 
lem as exists in the State of Michigan. 
In Michigan there are more unemployed 
who have exhausted their benefits than 
in any other State. There is no more 
necessitous case than that of the worker 
who is unemployed and who has ex- 
hausted his benefits. If we are sensitive 
to the problem, let us pass the emer- 
gency measure which is before the Sen- 
ate, so that it may become law. 

Very few hungry stomachs are fed with 
philosophical debate in the Senate. I say 
to the Senate that if we wish to do some- 
thing for those who are unemployed and 
who have exhausted their benefits, we 
should pass the emergency legislation 
now before us, and then give the com- 
mittee an opportunity to hold hearings to 
consider permanent legislation if it de- 
sires to do so. However, let us do first 
things first. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to ask my 
good friend from Michigan, whom I re- 
spect very much, to tell us why he thinks 
it is playing politics to support amend- 
ments to a bill which, as presently 
drafted, will do my State no good and, in 
my judgment, will do his State no good; 
whereas if we adopt the pending amend- 
ment we will get a law on the statute 
books which will give some unemploy- 
ment benefits to many idle workers. 

Mr. POTTER. I am not certain of the 
effect it will have in Pennsylvania, but, 
so far as Michigan is concerned, our 
legislature is still in session, although in 
recess, and it will be able to act under 
the proposed legislation if it desires to 
do so. 

Mr. CLARE. I should like to ask the 
Senator one more question. Will not the 
employers in his State take the same ac- 
tion that the employers of my State no 
doubt will take, namely, put the whole 
act into litigation in the courts, on the 
ground that it will extract a tax from 
them to reimburse the Federal Govern- 
ment for a temporary extension of the 
benefits? 

Mr. POTTER. The tax law is on the 
books now. The Reed bill has been 
passed. Whether our employers will like 
it or not—no doubt some will not like it— 
we do have a trying situation confronting 
us. Either we can act quickly, so that the 
recipients of the benefits will receive 
them as soon as possible, or else we can 
tie the whole subject up in an argument 
in Congress, and then no one will receive 
any benefits. 
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Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator for 
his statement, and I regret that I do not 
find myself in agreement with his view. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield, so that I 
may ask a question of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? I should like to address 
myself to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania in connection with a statement he 
has just made, namely, that the bill 
would not be of any value to the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

I have heard the same statement 
made with respect to my own State, and 
with respect to other States. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania the basis for his statement. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator 
yield to me on that point? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In the first place, 
the Secretary of Labor, according to the 
front page of last Sunday’s New York 
Times, said that the bill would be accept- 
able to and would help only 6 States in 
the Union. He said that it would help 
only 6 States. I believe that such help 
would be inadequate. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask the Senator upon 
what factual basis the statement was 
made. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I explained the rea- 
son in my speech. The reason is that 
there are constitutional and statutory 
provisions which make it unlikely that 
most States of the Union will be able to 
participate in the program. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DoudLAs] has said 
that, after sending telegrams to 48 Gov- 
ernors, he found that only 3 States 
would be able to participate in the 
program. 

Mr. COOPER. The statement has 
been made with reference to my State; 
namely, that it could not take advantage 
of the provisions of the pending bill. I 
have been concerned that the bill would 
not help Kentucky, and I have inquired 
if payments made under the provisions 
of the bill would constitute loans to a 
State which it would have to repay. I 
have talked today with the office of the 
solicitor of the Department of Labor, and 
I was told that these are the facts. First, 
there is no question of any advancement 
or loan to the States. To the contrary, 
the bill makes the States the agents of 
the Federal Government, to make the 
payments which are prescribed in the 
bill. The Secretary of Labor made a 
similar statement before the House and 
Senate Committees. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Repayment, of course, 
will come from the employers. There- 
fore I do not know why the States are 
limited in any way, by reason of fearing 
the obligation of debt. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, Mr. V. E. Barnes, 
Commissioner of the Department of 
Economic Security and Executive Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the State of Kentucky, 
stated: 

The State has no authority with or with- 
out legislative action to create an obligation 
to repay funds that have been advanced 
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under H. R. 12065 by the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay unemployment insurance. Nor 
can I enter into an agreement to that 
effect. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, Mr. 
Barnes is a good friend of mine, I re- 
spect his judgment very much, and he 
had telegraphed me to that effect. How- 
ever, I have talked to the solicitor of the 
Department of Labor with reference to 
the legal implications of the bill, and I 
was assured that there would be no 
charge upon the States in any way; that 
there would be no obligation upon the 
States to repay any payments from their 
general tax funds, or from any State 
funds. 

It would be a charge upon the employ- 
ers of the States. So I say it is my 
judgment that if the States wish to ac- 
cept the payments which would be made 
available under the bill, they could do 
so, and repayment would be made by 
employers through the Federal employ- 
ment tax. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The bill does not 
make it mandatory, although the Presi- 
dent’s original recommendation did. 
There is no obligation on the part of a 
State to accept the funds. 

Mr. COOPER. I am addressing my- 
self to the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
who made the statement to which I took 
exception. That is the argument that 
is being made in the Senate, and by 
others who are asserting that the bill 
will not permit those who are out of 
work to secure the benefits provided by 
the bill. I believe the real problem is 
whether a State is willing to say to its 
employers: “You have got to pay back 
this money.” 

Mr. KENNEDY. Apparently Mr. 
Barnes, from the Senator’s own State, 
has misled us, if we have been misled. 

Mr. COOPER. I have high regard for 
Mr. Barnes. Ido not believe he has mis- 
led anyone. However, I believe in this 
respect he is incorrect about the legal 
implications of the bill. 

Mr. POTTER. If I still have the floor, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. COOPER. I agree with the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan, that 
we are considering emergency legisla- 
tion. The amendment of the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts goes to the 
permanent improvement of the Federal 
Unemployment Compensation system. 
I agree that it ought to be improved; 
but the issue today is whether we will 
pass a bill which will give help now to 
the people who are out of work. For 
4 months we have been talking about the 
recession and about antirecession meas- 
ures. But the Congress has been delin- 
quent in failing to take effective steps 
to help the ones who are really suffering, 
those who are out of work now—as urged 
for months by the President. That is the 
reason I will vote against the Senator’s 
amendment, and to give immediate help 
to the people in need—those out of work 
now, 

I hope we will adopt an amendment 
to the bill which will make payments 
available to all covered, whether a State 
makes an agreement or not. 

Mr. POTTER. I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Finance. 
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Mr. BYRD. Did I understand the 
Senator from Massachusetts to say that 
ems Secretary of Labor has criticized the 

? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Secretary of 
Labor stated, according to the New York 
Sunday Times of last Sunday, that he 
argued against the bill in administration 
circles, but was overruled. In the New 
York Times article it is stated: 

It is understood that James P. Mitchell, 
the Secretary of Labor, fought hard in ad- 
ministration councils to have the White 
House oppose the option amendment to the 
plan, but that others persuaded the Presi- 
dent to endorse it. 


Mr. BYRD. If the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts will read the record of the 
hearings, he will see that the Secretary of 
Labor strongly endorsed the bill. I have 
received a letter from him dated today, 
May 27, in which he states: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 27, 1958. 
The Honorable Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, 
D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Byrp: In my testimony be- 
fore both the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Senate Finance Committee, I 
urged that expeditious action be taken by 
the Congress to enact legislation which will 
make available, as promptly as possible, addi- 
tional unemployment compensation to indi- 
viduals who have exhausted their regular 
benefits under State or Federal laws. 

The benefits which will be provided under 
the bill passed by the House and reported out 
by the Senate Finance Committee are neces- 
sary to meet a temporary emergency situa- 
tion. It is essential, therefore, to get these 
benefits to the individuals who need them 
without delay. For this reason, I urge the 
enactment of H. R. 12065 as reported out by 
your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES A. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor. 


The Secretary of Labor came before 
the committee and, in response to ques- 
tions asked by me, said he was unequivo- 
cally and strongly for the bill. Now he 
has made a statement, so the newspaper 
account says, to the effect that the De- 
partment of Labor takes a different view. 
But many things are reported in the 
newspapers which are not correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let me quote from 
the statement of the Secretary of Labor 
before the House committee: 


If this program were to be made optional— 


And it was made optional in the House 
bill on the floor of the House— 

If this program were to be made optional, 
it seemed to us that this might well require 
individual State legislative action in order 
to decide whether or not the State wished to 
take the option * * *. It would seem to 
me that this would delay the implementation 
of the program. 


Mr. BYRD. But this letter, dated 
today, contains the latest information. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Secretary of 
Labor is a loyal member of the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have attended a 
number of meetings at the White House. 
I do not think I have missed any of them. 
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The Secretary of Labor strongly sup- 
ported the bill which is now before the 
Senate. He made it clear at those meet- 
ings, as he did in his testimony before 
the Committee on Finance, that he sup- 
ported the bill as passed by the House 
and as reported by the Committee on 
Finance. Regardless of newspaper re- 
ports to the contrary, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, that was the posi- 
tion of the Secretary of Labor and the 
administration. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield the floor. 

Mr, CLARK. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky a few moments ago asked me why, 
in my judgment, the bill would be of no 
use to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is my understanding that the 
Attorney General of Pennsylvania is in 
grave doubt whether the bill can be ac- 
cepted by the Commonwealth without 
calling the legislature into special ses- 
sion to pass an act which would author- 
ize the acceptance from the Federal 
Government of the temporary unem- 
i gia payments which the bill pro- 
vides. 

The legislature—and I say this in no 
partisan sense at all—happens to be Re- 
publican. The governor is a Democrat. 
In my judgment, the Republican legis- 
lature will never pass the legislation 
which would be necessary in order to 
make the payments by the Federal Gov- 
ernment available to the unemployed 
workers of Pennsylvania. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Phila- 
delphia has already indicated to the 
authorities at Harrisburg that it will in- 
stitute litigation to prevent the State 
from taking advantage of the legislation, 
if the governor should attempt to make 
it effective without calling the legislature 
into session. 

While I do not want that to be a par- 
tisan statement, nevertheless it is a very 
practical reason why, in my opinion, the 
bill will be of no use whatever to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania and the Senator from 
Massachusetts have departed a long way 
from the first statements they made, in 
which they attempted to lay the onus 
of any failure to give payments to those 
unemployed—upon the bill. Now they 
have left that argument and are placing 
the blame upon the legislatures of the 
States. 

I return to my position, which is a 
consistent one, namely, that there is 
nothing in the bill which will deny any 
payments to persons out of work, if the 
State will accept the benefits. 

The argument was made that the bill 
limits payments to the States. Now it 
is said that the legislatures will not 
actually accept the payments. I do not 
know which argument is maintained. 
I should like to read from the testimony 
of Secretary of Labor Mitchell at page 
88 of the Senate hearings: 

I would like also to comment on the fact 
that much of the publicity with respect to 
the administration’s proposal and H, R. 
12065 as passed by the House characterizes 
the initial Federal payment of the cost of 
the program out of the general funds of the 
Treasury as a loan to the States. 
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Neither the administration’s proposal nor 
H. R. 12065, as passed by the House, pro- 
vides for loans to the States. Both provide 
for the payment of Federal benefits out of 
Federal funds by States which agree to act 
as agents of the Federal Government for 
this purpose, 

The legislation would authorize appropri- 
ation of the money for these benefits from 
the general funds of the United States 
Treasury. Although provision is made in 
the legislation for ultimate restoration to 
the Treasury of the amounts so used, this 
provision is an exercise of the Federal taxing 
power wholly separate from the terms of any 
agreement with a State to carry out the 
program for paying temporary additional 
unemployment compensation. 

No State would agree to assume an obli- 
gation to repay the funds; the legislation 
merely provides that the moneys used to 
carry out the program in each State shall 
ultimately be restored to the Treasury from 
future Federal taxes on employers in the 
State if not restored in some other manner. 


Mr. CLARK. I shall not detain the 
Senate long, because I know that Sena- 
tors desire to vote. I have never partic- 
ipated in the controversy about the Sec- 
retary of Labor. So far as the question 
of his views is concerned, they are of 
relatively little importance to me. 

All I ever said was that, so far as the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is con- 
cerned, the proposed legislation will be 
of little, if any, benefit unless one or more 
of the amendments offered by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois and the Senator from 
Massachusetts shall be adopted. If the 
bill shall be passed without those amend- 
ments, then, in my judgment, the unem- 
ployed workers in Pennsylvania will never 
get the benefits to which the bill intends 
to entitle them. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania, Mr, 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I do 


not wish to engage in controversy with 
my distinguished colleague from Penn- 
Sylvania, but having had experience of 
almost 50 years in different governmen- 
tal positions in Pennsylvania, I think I 
have some knowledge of that great 
Commonwealth. 

Pennsylvania could not accept a loan 
without the consent of the legislature. 
But, speaking personally, after going into 
the matter very carefully—of course, the 
final decision must be made by the at- 
torney general of Pennsylvania—I think 
the payment would not be a loan. I 
think the distinguished Senator from 

Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] has explained 
the situation very clearly. But even if 
the attorney general of Pennsylvania 
decided that the payment was a loan, it 
would then be very easy to call a session 
of the legislature. Regardless of the fact 
that both Houses of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature are controlled by the Repub- 
lican Party, there has never been any 
real controversy in our Commonwealth 
relative to questions of this kind. 

When I was Governor of Pennsylvania, 
I had a very small majority in the legis- 
lature. I think it was a majority of 
only three. Nevertheless, I had no 
trouble in having legislation passed 
which was for the benefit of the State. 

So while I dislike to disagree with 
my distinguished colleague, I do not 
think we need to have any worry along 
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that line. This money will not be in 
the nature of a loan; it will be taken 
care of by taxes, as was so very plainly 
explained by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not like to find 
myself in disagreement with my very 
able senior colleague, who has been so 
kind to me since I came to the Senate. 
I shall detain the Senate no longer than 
to say I am sorry I do not agree with 
my colleague on this question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. My only question 
is, What is wrong with having the gov- 
ernor of the State call a meeting of the 
legislature? Certainly, in the Federal- 
State relationship, if the constitution or 
laws of a State require that a legisla- 
tive session be called in a matter of this 
importance, there is no reason why the 
State should not assume its share of the 
responsibility. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia is eminently correct in what he 
says. It so happens that my judgment 
as to how this problem should be solved 
is radically different from his. I do not 
think the employers of Pennsylvania 
should be required to pick up an extra 
heavy burden. We are confronted with 
a national emergency. Unemployment 
is nationwide. I think that whatever 
assistance is given should be given on a 
national basis. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a few, brief comments in reply to 
some of the statements which have been 
made by my friend, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. I shall make 
them because the Senator from Vermont 
knows that his views on any subject 
carry great weight with me. Over the 
years, I have worked with him on various 


. committees, including the Committee on 


Labor and Public Welfare, and, more re- 
cently, the Foreign Relations Committee. 
So it is that when the Senator from 
Vermont speaks on any matter, and par- 
ticularly when his remarks involve me, I 
am all ears, and he can influence me a 
great deal, 

I wish to say that if I agreed with the 
analysis the Senator from Vermont has 
made—namely, that the situation pre- 
sented by the amendments which some 
time ago were offered on the floor of the 
Senate to the welfare fund and pension 
bill is on all fours with the situation 
brought about by the pending amend- 
ment, insofar as the procedural situa- 
tions which confronted the Senate on 
the two occasions are concerned—I 
would join the Senator from Vermont in 
voting on procedural grounds against the 
Kennedy amendment, I believe that in 
my 13 years in the Senate I have demon- 
strated that I do not favor circumvent- 
ing the Senate committees and I will not 
be a party to the elimination of what I 
consider to be the very important check- 
ing procedures by means of the Senate 
committees, for I believe that those pro- 
cedures guarantee to the American peo- 
ple that reasoned judgment will be exer- 
cised by the appropriate committees on 
the measures which are brought to the 
floor of the Senate. 
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I believe that the difference I have 
with the Senator from Vermont is only 
an honest difference of opinion as to 
what is reasonable procedure in regard 
to the handling of proposed legislation. 

However, in view of the fact that my 
friend, the Senator from Vermont, thinks 
that if I vote this afternoon for the Ken- 
nedy amendment, my vote in favor of 
that amendment will be inconsistent 
with the position I took regarding the 
amendments which were offered on the 
floor of the Senate to S. 2888, the welfare 
fund and pension bill, I believe that in 
fairness to myself I should make this 
brief statement. 

I do not think the two situations are 
similar at all. There is now before the 
Senate, House bill 12065, which deals with 
the subject of unemployment insurance 
benefits. The bill came to the Senate 
from the House of Representatives, and 
was referred to the Senate Committee on 
Finance; and copies of the printed com- 
mittee hearings are before us at this 
time. The committee heard from wit- 
ness after witness who made statements 
on the proposals which were advanced 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. I have been advised by mem- 
bers of the committee that the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts were considered within the com- 
mittee, and were voted down there. 
There is no question that the commit- 
tee had jurisdiction of the subject mat- 
ter. Certainly we properly cannot take 
the position that when a committee 
which has jurisdiction of the subject 
matter has held hearings and has heard 
from witnesses in regard to the various 
proposals relative to the subject matter 
covered by the committee hearings, that 
procedure does not give the Senate the 
committee-hearing procedure to which 
the Senate is entitled in connection with 
proposed legislation of major impor- 
tance. $ 

PENDING BILL WOULD NOT MEET EMERGENCY 


This afternoon one Senator said the 
pending bill is an emergency measure, 
and that the Senate should take prompt 
action to deal with the emergency. I say 
most respectfully that if we wish to call 
the pending bill an emergency measure, 
certainly it is one only in the sense that 
if the bill is enacted, it will guarantee a 
continuation of the emergency, because 
the record which I hold in my hand 
shows very clearly that many State gov- 
ernors have stated that if the bill as 
passed by the House is enacted, it will 
continue the emergency which exists to- 
day in the field of unemployment insur- 
ance. 

Mr. President, I have not read every 
word contained in the committee's re- 
port; but I have studied the report 
enough to have a fairly good idea of what 
happened in the committee, and I have 
a fairly good bird’s-eye view of the posi- 
tions taken by the proponents and op- 
ponents, respectively, of the amend- 
ments of the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

If my colleagues will examine the be- 
ginning of the volume of the committee 
hearings, they will find that some very 
outstanding authorities in the Nation 
testified in regard to unemployment- 
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insurance benefits; and when we check 
their testimony, we find they testified on 
the gamut, let me say, of the unemploy- 
ment-insurance-benefit problems; and 
we also find that authority after author- 
ity among the proponents of proposals 
of the type advanced by the Senator from 
Massachusetts thought the Senate 
should go all the way as regards pro- 
posed legislation on standards and other 
legislative proposals, including proposals 
to increase the benefits, proposals to in- 
crease the length of coverage, and pro- 
posals to increase the coverage of em- 
ployees, if the Senate really is to meet 
the unemployment problem which has 
been created by the recession. 

Of course we can disagree with the 
judgment of those authorities; but cer- 
tainly the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts was germane and 
was apropos to the subject matter which 
was before the committee. 

At this time I see on the floor of the 
Senate the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits}. He was one of the witnesses 
who appeared at the committee hearing. 
The testimony he gave there shows that 
he did not think the bill as passed by 
the House of Representatives went far 
enough; and from the hearings we find 
that he favored a broader bill, as he testi- 
fied. Other Senators so testified at the 
hearings. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] testified there at 
great length; and in that connection I 
call attention to page 347 of the com- 
mittee hearings, where we find that, in 
the course of his statement before the 
committee, he said: 

My own bill, S. 3244, attempts to do so in 
a fair and uniform manner. 


And the Senator from Massachusetts 
offered the bill as an amendment, and 
the committee pondered it. 

The committee heard from other wit- 
nesses in regard to that matter. This 
afternoon I shall not take the time of 
the Senate to refer to all the witnesses 
who testified in that connection, but 
anyone who can read can see that what 
I have said is correct; it is only neces- 
sary to refer to the committee hearings 
themselves. On that occasion, witness 
after witness testified before the com- 
mittee in regard to this amendment and 
also in regard to amendments which are 
not included in the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

So I wish to say most respectfully that 
I understand the position taken by my 
friend, the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN]; but I do not think his argument 
by analogy is sound, because I see no 
analogy between the procedural situa- 
tion involved in connection with the wel- 
fare fund and pension bill, when amend- 
ments which had not been considered 
at all in the committee hearings were 
offered on the floor of the Senate, and 
the procedural situation in connection 
with the pending amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. I respect- 
fully submit. also that the committee’s 
hearings on the amendments of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts were very full 
ones, too; in fact, I do not know how a 
committee could deal more adequately 
with amendments. However, the 
amendments of the Senator from Mas- 
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sachusetts were rejected by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, what is the correct pro- 
cedure when an amendment has been 
rejected by a committee which has ju- 
risdiction of the subject matter? Cer- 
tainly the Senator who proposed the 
amendment in the committee then has 
a right to propose the amendment on 
the floor of the Senate; and that is 
what the Senator from Massachusetts 
has done. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the Senator 
from Massachusetts has followed a 
proper procedural course; and in my 
judgment it is not correct to argue that 
committee hearings have not been held 
on the amendment. 


REQUIREMENT OF ACTION BY STATE 
LEGISLATURES 


I wish to refer to a comment which 
was made by my friend, the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], during the de- 
bate this afternoon. He pointed out that 
the States can act on the bill as passed 
by the House of Representatives, if they 
wish to act, and that therefore, it is not 
fair to say that the bill as passed by the 
House of Representatives is at fault. I 
think I have paraphrased accurately 
the statement he made. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
turn to the minority views. I have also 
checked the fuller statements which 
appear in the committee hearings them- 
selves. The minority views are exceed- 
ingly able. They were written by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS] 
and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr]. In the minority views we find, 
beginning on page 7, some very interest- 
ing statements which were made by a 
large number of State governors who 
testified regarding the effect of the bill 
as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, if it were enacted into law. 
Among them we find a statement by 
Governor Holmes, of Oregon, who stated 
specifically that he recommended the 
Kennedy amendments or the Kennedy 
bill. In the minority views the Senator 
from Illinois and the Senator from 
Oklahoma quote Governor Holmes, of 
Oregon, in part as follows: 

Additional legislative action would be re- 
quired to permit Oregon to operate under 
the terms of H. R. 12065 as it is now 
pending. 


On page 8 we find that Governor 
Knight, of California, said: 

Accordingly California legislation would 
be required before an agreement and con- 
sent could be entered into pursuant to 
H. R. 12065. 


So we find statement after statement 
by governor after governor who pointed 
out that special sessions of the State 
legislatures apparently would be re- 
quired. 

However, it is argued that this pro- 
posed legislation is of an emergency 
type. On the other hand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Congress waited for the 
States to act, much time would pass, 
whereas at this time we have an oppor- 
tunity to pass a measure which would be 
of immediate benefit. 

In that connection, of course, I say 
good naturedly and facetiously that 
what we really need in regard to this 
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House, in order to have the White 
House change its course of action, and, 
in view of the hearings and in view of 
the statements made by the State gov- 
ernors, to make a recommendation that 
the Congress proceed along the line of 
the proposal of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

If the States wish to conform to the 
standards called for by the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
then, in the future, further considera- 
tion by the States will be required. But 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts will bring immediate 
benefits to the several million unem- 
ployed, or at least to a great many thou- 
sands of the unemployed who have ex- 
hausted their unemployment-insurance 
benefits. 

So I say most respectfully I think it 
becomes an argument of semantics, if we 
join with the Senator from Kentucky, as 
to whether the bill would be at fault, or 
the failure of the States to call special 
sessions of the legislatures would be at 
fault, because the effect on the unem- 
ployed would be the same. Under the 
House bill as it is before the Senate, the 
unemployed are not going to get imme- 
diate relief, because the matter will re- 
quire prolonged attention on the part of 
the State legislatures, and, I may add, 
will result in great expense. I suggest 
the extra cost of the special sessions of 
the legislatures might very well go into 
the pockets of the unemployed by way 
of a saving. 

Furthermore, I say to my friend from 
Kentucky, we need to keep in mind the 
fact that it is not the employers who 
raise or refuse to raise taxes. They have 
nothing to do with it. They are subject 
to the law when it is enacted. The taxes 
have to be raised by the State legisla- 
tures, and such proceedings will be very 
time consuming. 

I urge that we keep in mind the two 
points I have been trying to outline. 
First, I think the committee has followed 
the correct procedural course. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has followed 
the correct procedural course. He sub- 
mitted amendments to the committee. 
Hearings were held on them. They were 
rejected. He now offers the amend- 
ments. It is proper Senate procedure. 

Second, I think it is perfectly clear, as 
one reads the Douglas-Kerr minority 
views, that if the House bill is passed in 
its present form, unemployment compen- 
sation benefits will not be forthcoming 
to the unemployed and to those whose 
benefits have been exhausted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon mentioned the fact 
that I testified before the committee. 
Hence my reason for rising. Idid. I feel 
the No. 1 priority in this recession is leg- 
islation to deal with unemployment com- 
pensation for those whose eligibility has 
expired. This is essentially a recession 
of unemployment. The fear of losing 
one’s job, and therefore not having pur- 
chasing power, has caused an inhibition 
of buying on the part of consumers and 
of an inhibition of expansion and buy- 
ing of productive equipment on the part 
of manufacturers. 
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It is very clear that it has been the 
diminution of inventories without re- 
placement and the diminution of capital 
goods and replacement, as distinguished 
from the years 1955 and 1956 and the 
first three quarters of 1957, which have 
caused our difficulty. 

Accordingly, I deem it my duty, in the 
interest of my State, which is the largest, 
in terms of commercial activity, in the 
United States, to vote upon this meas- 
ure in terms of the highest priority. I 
believe the highest priority and the 
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greatest expedition will be gained if the 
States are not required to have their 
State legislatures meet in order to make 
arrangements with the Federal Govern- 
ment, as is contemplated by the bill sent 
to the Senate by the House. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD as a part of my re- 
marks a schedule of the regular meeting 
time of State legislatures. 

There being no objection, the schedule 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Regular meeting time of State legislatures 


Time and term Place 
2 bas maar. pean eanspersebnsencmotonr Montgomery. 
Arizona -} Annually in January Phoenix, 
Arkansas. -f Odd years in January. --} Little Rock. 
California. -| Odd years in Janis: budget ions, even years Sacramento. 
Colorad +} Annually in January Denver. 
Connecticut.. -| Odd ‘apd in January. Hartford. 
tee oe SLE TE SS | a over. 
Florida. -| Odd ater in April Tallahassee, 
Georgia. n Atlanta. 
Idaho Boise, 
Minois. Springfield. 
—Ar. D Indianapolis, 
eee DBS aE et BS Des Moines, 
Kansas $ Kinis in January Topeka. 
. . ————— Even yeare meer . dean clin bam kfort, 
* ee Mow (60 calen Baton Rouge. 
ane odd: en,, r Augusta. 
Maryland Odd years in January; even years in February Annapolis, 
Massachuse Annually in Janus oe Boston. 
RE = See eee G0... 1i, January 
Minnesota sting 
Mississippi. e 
ppi Jefferson City, 
. ne, Sea elena. 
c neoln. 
. Carson City. 
ily in January. 8 
New Jersey $ 
New Mexico Santa Fe. 
ew Y Spaan 
Bismarck 
North Dako! 3 
Ohio... Columbus. 
0} Oklahoma City. 
Oregon Salem. 
.. 2-- faba 00.225 see Harrisburg. 
Rhode Providence. 
e e ee Columbia, 
th Pierre. 
O PERET Se ee N T Nashville, 
Texas... tin. 
r Salt Lake City, 
—... ⁵dd— — Montpelier. 
irginia._-.. Even years in January ichmon: 
Washington Odd years in January Olympia. 
est V * 5 in January. Charleston. 
y 55 ar — in January . — is 
— aera a A, | Ra ta le enne 
Alaska. — r . Juneau. 
Gunm — annually in 30-day session Agana. 
Hawaii... Odd years in February Honolulu. 
Puerto Annually in January San Juan. 
Virgin Islands. Unicameral legislature meets each year in April for 60 days.] Charlotte Amalie. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this 
schedule shows that 31 of the 48 State 
legislatures will be meeting in odd years, 
beginning in January. There are not 
too many State legislatures which are in 
session now. 

Fortunately, the legislature of my own 
State of New York has adopted enabling 
legislation, so that our State govern- 
ment can take advantage of the bill 
even if it is passed in its present form; 
but that is very much the exception 
rather than the rule. 

Mr. President, I deeply feel the need 
of expedition, because the matter is one 
of the very highest priority, and there 
is a need for some reasonable grant basis 
to supplement the unemployment com- 
pensation which cannot be forthcoming 
from the States. 

Also, I feel the matter of standards 
is important, because it represents a very 
important element of competition for 
business between the States. When the 


competition is fair, we are satisfied even 
if we in the large industrial States lose 
business. When the competition is ex- 
pressed in terms of depreciation of the 
standards of those may receive unem- 
ployment compensation then I think we 
have the right to feel that competition 
would be fairer by having in effect a de- 
cent basis of unemployment compensa- 
tion for those in the country who are 
contributing to our national production. 

For all those reasons, I shall support 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Bennett Bush 
Allott Bible Butler 
Barrett Bricker yra 
Beall Bridges Capehart 
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Carlson Hruska Neuberger 
Carroll Jackson Pastore 
Case, N. J. Javits Payne 
Case,S.Dak. Johnson,Tex. Potter 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Proxmire 
Clark Jordan Purtell 
Cooper Kefauver Revercomb 
Cotton Kennedy Ro 
Curtis Kerr Ri 
Dirksen Knowland Saltonstall 
Douglas Kuchel Schoeppel 
Dworshak Lausche Smathers 
Eastland Long Smith, Maine 
Ellender uson Smith, N. J. 
Ervin Malone 
Flanders Mansfield Stennis 

Martin, Iowa Symington 
Goldwater Martin, Talmadge 
Green McClellan Thurmond 
Hayden McNamara Watkins 

Morse Wiley 
Hickenlooper Morton Williams 
Hill Mundt Yarborough 
Hoblitzell Murray ‘oung 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I am 
in favor of H. R. 12065, the Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1958, for it embodies the basic princi- 
ples long advocated by the administra- 
tion and myself. 

For 5 years the President has been 
urging the States to enact legislation 
setting up minimum standards neces- 
sary to improve the unemployment com- 
pensation program. He has repeated 
his request each succeeding year. 

Again in his economic report, this 
year, President Eisenhower outlined his 
recommendations to extend unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage. He wrote a 
letter to our distinguished minority 
leader, the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, and to House minority leader 
JOSEPH MarTIN on March 8 this year, 
stating he would place before Congress 
his proposals on this matter. He fol- 
lowed this up with a special message on 
March 25 requesting a temporary in- 
crease of 50 percent in the number of 
weeks for unemployed workers, who 
have exhausted their benefits under 
State and Federal laws, to draw unem- 
ployment compensation. 

We have before us now this bill, which 
embodies these proposals. 

I, along with my colleagues, appreciate 
the hardships of our unemployed work- 
ers. There is no greater tragedy than 
that of men or women, out of work, 
with their unemployment compensation 
exhausted, and with no place to turn for 
food and shelter. 

Unfortunately for those who need our 
help in their time of distress, there have 
been some who would make a political 
football of this situation. 

Iam not impugning their motives, but 
I object to their methods. By extending 
these benefits to those who are not in 
covered employment we would under- 
mine the principles of a sound State 
unemployment compensation program. 
We would be replacing a true insurance 
program with the dole. 

Not only would such a program be im- 
possible to administer and police, but it 
would lead to more Federal encroach- 
ment in State affairs. 

I might state also that had the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation for wider cover- 
age under the present unemployment 
compensation laws been heeded, more 
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unemployed workers would benefit under 
this extension of unemployment insur- 
ance. That is something I hope will be 
remedied. 

It is my belief that the pending bill is 
entirely consistent with the principles 
of a true insurance program and a true 
partnership between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States. It leaves the 
initiative to the individual States and 
provides for repayment of funds in a 
manner which works no hardships. 

I shall vote for the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Kennepy]. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CxuurcH], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Fu.sricut], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Hottanp], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHonEY] are absent on official 
business, 

I further announce on this vote, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] is 
paired with the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. If present and 
voting the Senator from Florida would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from Minne- 
sota would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LanGER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
TuyeE] is absent by leave of the Senate 
as a member of the World Health Con- 
ference. 


The result was announced—yeas 21, 

nays 63, as follows: 
YEAS—21 
Carroll Jackson McNamara 
Case, N. J Javits Morse 
Chavez Kefauver Murray 
Clark Kennedy Neuberger 
Douglas Magnuson Pastore 
Green Malone Proxmire 
Hennings Mansfield Symington 
NAYS—63 

Aiken Ervin Mundt 
Allott Flanders Payne 
Barrett Frear Potter 
Beall Goldwater Purtell 
Bennett Hayden Revercomb 
Bible Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bricker Hill Russell 
Bridges Hoblitzell Saltonstall 

ush Hruska Schoeppel 
Butler Johnson, Tex. Smathers 

yra Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Capehart Jordan Smith, N. J. 
Carlson Kerr Sparkman 
Case, S. Dak Knowland Stennis 
Cooper Kuchel Talmadge 
Cotton Lausche Thurmond 
Curtis Long Watkins 
Dirksen Martin,Iowa Wiley 
Dworshak Martin, Pa. Williams 
Eastland McClellan Yarborough 
Ellender Morton Young 

NOT VOTING—12 

Anderson Holland Langer 
Church Humphrey Monroney 
Fulbright Ives O'Mahoney 
Gore Jenner Thye 


So Mr. KENNEDY’s amendment was re- 
jected. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL 
HOUSING ACT 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
think this is a good time to talk about a 
pending piece of legislation, inasmuch as 
we are about to vote on a measure to pay 
people who do not have jobs and are not 
working. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency reported to the Senate on May 20 
a joint resolution to give the FHA $4 
billion additional authorization for in- 
suring mortgages. I tried to have the 
joint resolution considered last Thurs- 
day, but without success. 

The FHA is now out of authority to in- 
sure mortgages, and today FHA has tele- 
graphed all State directors to discon- 
tinue insurance of FHA mortgages. This 
means people are not going to be able to 
build any houses under FHA mortgages. 
Therefore, people will be thrown out of 
work, because the Senate has refused to 
act and the House committee has refused 
to act. 

I am now told we cannot get any 
action for 10 days, because certain Sena- 
tors, for some reason, want to tie the 
proposal into the omnibus housing bill. 
I think the world ought to know there is 
some politics being played around here, 
and that, while we are about to pass 
legislation to pay people for not working 
because they cannot find jobs, at the 
same time we have pending and have 
had pending since May 20 a joint resolu- 
tion which, if it had been passed last 
week, would have kept people from los- 
ing their jobs. 

I should like to know why we cannot 
get the joint resolution before the Sen- 
ate for consideration and have it passed 
today. I see no reason for not doing so. 

I repeat: We are about to pay people 
for not working, yet, as a result of delay 
and further delay, and what looks like 
another 10 days’ delay, we are keeping 
people from getting jobs all over the 
United States. 

Is there any Senator who would like 
to explain a situation like that on the 
floor of the Senate, so that the people 
of the United States, who want to work 
at building houses and who want jobs, 
will see the justification for it? I 
should like to know what the justifica- 
tion is. 

Iam perfectly willing to wait until af- 
ter the unemployment compensation bill 
is passed, but I should like to have some 
assurance from the majority leader that, 
when the bill which is pending at the 
moment has been passed, we can take 
up for consideration the joint resolution 
which was introduced by the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] and my- 
self. I do not know of any Member of 
the Senate who is against the proposal, 
but there has been delay and further 
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delay in order to tie it in to an omnibus 
housing bill, which contains public hous- 
ing provisions and many other things. 

I presume the reason is that by tying 
it in with a lot of things in a big housing 
bill, Senators will know they must vote 
for the $4 billion additional authority 
and will have to vote for some unde- 
L things in the omnibus housing 


I am talking in a very frank manner. 
I want the world to know exactly what 
has happened and what is happening 
today. There is no reason why the joint 
resolution should not have been passed 
last week. There is no excuse in the 
world for not passing the joint resolu- 
tion today. 

I repeat my statement that the FHA 
is out of authority to insure mortgages. 
The FHA has telegraphed all the State 
directors to discontinue insuring mort- 
gages. This means we have thrown the 
housing industry in the United States in 
turmoil and chaos, and we will be throw- 
ing men out of work at the very time we 
are talking about passing a bill to pay 
people for not working. If anyone can 
justify that sort of action I wish he 
would step up to tell the world about it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to make a brief com- 
ment on what the Senator from Indiana 
has said. 

We do not expect to proceed to con- 
sider the resolution to which the Senator 
from Indiana has referred today or to- 
morrow. The Senator talked to me 
about the resolution on the telephone 
shortly after the committee took action 
on it. I conferred with members of the 
majority of the committee, and I was 
informed they were presently consider- 
ing housing legislation, and they ex- 
pected such legislation to be reported to 
the Senate either late this week or early 
next week. 

Today I conferred with members of 
the committee and urged that the pro- 
posed legislation be reported this week, 
if possible, so that the Senate could con- 
sider it before the Memorial Day week- 
end. 

I conferred with the minority leader. 
It is my understanding we did not want 
any votes on Monday or Tuesday because 
of primaries which are being held. 

The next piece of proposed legislation 
which has the highest priority is the mu- 
tual aid bill. 

I attempted to explain all that to the 
Senator from Indiana privately. I will 
say to the Senator I agree with him that 
somebody is playing politics; and I think 
most of the people who heard the Sena- 
tor know who it is. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President I 
wish to say there is no connection be- 
tween the joint resolution, which is very, 
very simple in its terms, and the hous- 
ing bill which is presently being con- 
sidered. The Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing yesterday reported the omnibus hous- 
ing bill to the full committee, and the 
full committee will take the bill up in a 
matter of a week. However, all we get 
from the able majority leader is that the 
resolution will be handled in connection 
with the omnibus housing bill. That is 
what I said a moment ago. 
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We introduced the joint resolution be- 
cause there was am emergency and we 
wished to keep the housing industry of 
America going. I said a moment ago 
the FHA was forced today to telegraph 
every State director to discontinue in- 
suring mortgages. That means people 
will have to discontinue FHA housing 
operations. 

It was only about 2 months ago that 
the Congress passed an emergency hous- 
ing bill to stimulate building. The legis- 
lation has stimulated building. That is 
the reason the FHA has used up its 
authority to insure mortgages. 

Two months ago we were talking on 
the floor of the Senate about an emer- 
gency housing bill as a wonderful thing. 
It was a wonderful thing. We passed the 
legislation. As a result the housing in- 
‘dustry is booming in the United States, 
to the point where the FHA has run out 
of authority to insure mortgages. 

We have now presented a very simple 
joint resolution, which asks that the 
FHA be given more authority to insure 
houses in the United States, and what 
is the answer? The answer is that there 
is an omnibus housing bill under con- 
sideration. I think that bill embraces 
some 80 pages. The bill contains many 
things about housing and public hous- 
ing. It will take the full committee 2 or 
3 days to write up the bill. Then the 
bill will come to the Senate. It should 
require a couple of days of debate in 
the Senate. Then the bill will go to the 
House, and will be considered by the 
House committee. The House will have 
to pass the bill. Possibly the bill will 
have to go to conference between the two 
Houses. Then the bill will go to the 
President of the United States. 

That process ordinarily takes about 30 
days. Are we to understand from the 
able majority leader that the FHA is 
going to be without authority to insure 
mortgages for 30 days? Is that what 
we are to understand? 

Why is there a delay about this mat- 
ter? Why do we want to throw men out 
of work? Why do we want to stop the 
construction of FHA-insured houses in 
the United States? What is the reason? 

The able majority leader has said, 
“One can understand who is playing 
politics.” Well, I think it is very ob- 
vious who might well be playing politics, 
because the FHA Act is an act for every- 
body. The act has been on the books for 
years and years and years. 

There is no argument about the 
merits of the joint resolution. There is 
no dispute about it. There is no dispute 
about the amount to be provided. The 
only argument is, “Shall we handle it 
now, so that the FHA can continue to 
function? Shall we continue to insure 
houses, so that the people can continue 
to be employed in the housing industry, 
while the industry moves forward?” or 
“Shall we close the housing industry 
down until the Senate passes an omni- 
ra 3 bill, which might take 30 

ays ” 

That is the only question. Senators 
can be the judges as to what they wish 
to do. If they wish that kind of situ- 
ation to exist, it is all right with me; 
but I felt obligated to call attention to 
exactly what is happening today. 
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ADDITIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12065) to provide for 
temporary additional unemployment 
compensation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment, which is at the desk. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. Senators will 
desist from conversation. The Senate 
will be in order. 

The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Maine will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, in 
line 23, immediately after “(a)” it is pro- 
posed to insert “(1)”. 

On page 8, between lines 20 and 21 it 
is proposed to insert the following: 

“(2) The repayment provisions of para- 
graph (1) shall not apply to any State whose 
unemployment compensation law by Janu- 
ary 1, 1963, provides (and the Secretary so 
finds that such law provides): (A) that 
such law shall be applicable to employers 
employing one or more Individuals at any 
time during a calendar year; (B) a benefit 
formula under which the great majority of 
the workers covered by such law shall be 
eligible for benefits payment equal to at 
least 50 percent of their regular weekly 
wages; and (C) that the period during 
which all eligible claimants may receive un- 
employment compensation benefits shall not 
be less than 26 weeks.” 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I shall 
not take much time to discuss the 
amendment. It was submitted to the 
Committee on Finance. In effect, it is 
incentive legislation to try to encourage 
States that do not meet the standards 
which have been advanced for several 
years by the administration to get their 
houses in order and to come up to the 
minimum standards which have been 
suggested. If they do that, they are 
given freedom from the repayment pro- 
visions of the bill; so that, in effect, the 
result would be a grant to the States 
that brought their systems up to the 
required standards. 

In other words, it would mean that 
the law would apply to employers em- 
ploying one or more employees at any 
time during a calendar year; the benefit 
under the formula would be at least 
equal to 50 percent of the regular weekly 
wage, and the period during which a per- 
son may receive compensation payments 
would not be less than 26 weeks. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Because the Senator 
from Maine, who is so gracious and also 
very considerate of the time of the Sen- 
ate, has spoken so briefly, I hope the 
import of the amendment, with refer- 
ence to its real value in terms of the 
unemployment situation which faces us 
today, will not escape us. 

I believe the proposal is the traditional 
carrot and stick proposal—an induce- 
ment to do something in order to earn 
forgiveness. 


Many Senators, even though they 


voted against the previous amendment, 
believe that the efficient and expeditious 
and emergency way to deal with the 
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situation is by grants. I say if we can- 
not have that, at least let us have a loan 
situation which is of real use in terms 
of stabilization of the unemployment 
compensation situation. 

As a Republican who has ardently 
supported the President of the United 
States in so many of his programs, let 
me say that when the President for 5 
years has been asking the States to ac- 
cept the very standards which are con- 
tained in the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maine, we must assume 
that he really means it. Knowing the 
President as I do, I feel he does mean 
it, and that it is close to his heart. 
Therefore, if we have a situation which 
enables us to strike a blow for this kind 
of system, and the Senator from Maine 
gives us the opportunity to do so, we 
ought to take advantage of it. 

Therefore, I should like to tell my 
colleague from Maine that I personally 
feel indebted to him for bringing up this 
very reasonable and intelligent proposal, 
which the committee has had a chance to 
consider, and that the Senate should 
take it very seriously, notwithstanding 
the fact that, in keeping with what is 
typical of the section of the country from 
which the Senator from Maine comes, 
he is not making a long speech about 
what is an extremely important subject 
to the whole American economy and to 
millions of individual Americans who 
are suffering the effects of grave priva- 
tion at the present time. 

Mr, PAYNE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New York for his 
remarks. Let me close my statement 
by saying that we have been worried by 
compulsory requirements being foisted 
upon the States. 

There is nothing compulsory about 
my proposal. In effect, it merely says 
to the States: “If you will bring your 
standards up to decent levels and decent 
minimums, you will not be required to 
repay to the Treasury the amount which 
has been given to you for unemployment 
benefits.” It provides that they can do 
this at any time up to January 1, 1963. 
That is certainly a reasonable provision 
for anyone to follow. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am delighted to 
have the opportunity to vote for the ex- 
cellent amendment which is now before 
the Senate, offered by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Maine. Far dif- 
ferent from the proposal previously 
offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, the pending amendment is one 
which every Member of the Senate can 
Clearly understand. 

Many questions arose in my mind dur- 
ing the discussion of the rather involved 
amendment offered by the able junior 
Senator from Massachusetts. Time did 
not permit, in the absence of a commit- 
tee hearing prior to that, the develop- 
ment of some of the questions which 
must have occurred to others of my col- 
leagues as well as to me. 

We now have before us a proposal that 
can be readily understood by all of us. 
It is in the interest of the people. It is 
in the interest of the States which are 
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required presently to administer the 
pro statute. I am delighted, as I 
said, to have an opportunity to support 
the constructive proposal of my friend 
from the State of Maine. 

Mr. PAYNE. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Iam glad to join 
my colleagues who have just spoken in 
support of the amendment. I find it 
particularly of value in the event the 
Senate decides to adopt an amendment 
now at the desk, submitted by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, which has not 
yet been called up, but which I trust will 
soon be called before the Senate. It 
deals with a temporary arrangement to 
meet the needs of the day. I intend to 
support the amendment if it is offered. 
I feel that the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maine will be a comple- 
ment to a bill which will help very 
quickly to relieve a burden which States 
must now bear. 

Mr. PAYNE. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia, particularly be- 
cause I know he shares with me the 
concern for the needs of the unemployed 
and has supported legislation designed 
to be of benefit to them. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senate will reject the amendment 
for two reasons, First, as has already 
been indicated, this is the kind of 
amendment which would force the bill 
to conference and delay the program. 

The other reason, to me, is obvious. 
The amendment is a kind of bribe 
which promises special benefits to States 
whose programs are already at or near 
the standard suggested by the Senator 
from Maine, but it presents a very seri- 
ous problem to States which, for some 
reason or other, feel that it would be 
unwise to make the change indicated. 

There is no way to measure the cost 
of the amendment to the Federal Treas- 
ury. The amendment has the added 
disadvantage of bringing the whole 
theory of grants into a program which 
previously has been handled by taxation. 

I hope the Senate will keep the bill 
unchanged and will reject the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. PAYNE. Is it not true that the 
Senate has established a precedent, if we 
may call it that, to enable States which 
participate in the Interstate Highway 
System program, and which choose to 
eliminate advertising from interstate 
highways, to derive increased benefits if 
ii comply with the provisions of the 

aw? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah will make two observations in 
reply. First, I voted against that pro- 
vision. Second, the difference, as I re- 
member it, was between 90 percent and 
92% percent. The proposal was to help 
to meet the actual cost of getting rid 
of existing advertising rights. 

But in this case the whole cost of the 
program to the State would be wiped out. 
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Mr.PAYNE. The statement was made 
that it was impossible to determine what 
the cost would be. The testimony, and 
certainly the report of the committee, in- 
dicates that the overall cost of the bill 
now before the Senate will be approxi- 
mately $600 million. Certainly the pro- 
gram about which I am talking would 
not cost in excess of $600 million. It 
might be much less than $600 million. 

Mr. BENNETT. The cost incident to 
the pending bill will be returned to the 
Federal Treasury. In the Senator’s 
amendment, a part of the cost will re- 
main as a Federal grant and will be a 
drain on the Federal Treasury, never to 
be returned. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. What incentive would 
there be for a State which does not bor- 
row any money? Would not the incen- 
tive be that the State would not hav 
to repay what it borrowed? ; 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. What would happen to 
a State which either cannot borrow or 
finds it is not necessary to borrow? 

Mr. BENNETT. That State would 
have no benefit under the proposal of 
the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would not such States 
be financing unemployment payments in 
other States on the basis of a grant from 
the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. BENNETT. I think the Senator is 
completely correct. A State whose pres- 
ent program meets the specifications set 
forth in the amendment of the Senator 
from Maine would have to do nothing to 
get the benefits of this program abso- 
lutely free of cost to the employers of the 
State. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. Iyield. 

Mr. MORTON. Without going into 
the merits or demerits of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Maine, I wish 
to make a comment. 

The pending bill proposes emergency 
legislation. It is designed to take care of 
those who are unemployed and who are 
going off the unemployment compensa- 
tion rolls in States where there are not 
sufficient funds to take care of them 
otherwise. 

This is the type of amendment, re- 
gardless of its merits or demerits, which 
will place the bill in conference for a 
long time. We who are experienced in 
the procedures of the House understand 
that the amendment will do that. There- 
fore, I hope the bill can be kept as clean 
as possible. 

For these reasons, I reluctantly op- 
pose the amendment. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is one of the 
reasons why I am opposed to the amend- 
ment. 


PROPOSED LIMITATION OF THE 
JURISDICTION OF THE SUPREME 
COURT 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, an edi- 

torial published in the Washington Star 

of yesterday comments on the provisions 
of the so-called Jenner-Butler bill, which 
would modify some recent Supreme 
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Court decisions and would limit the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in the 
matter of permitting individuals to prac- 
tice law in the States. 

This excellent editorial calls attention 
to the fact that this is not a measure, 
as other editorial commentators have 
called it, “to kill the umpire.” 

I am a member of the committee 
which reported the bill, and I was also 
a member of the subcommittee which 
held hearings on the measure, although 
I was not in a position at the time to 
attend many of the hearings. However, 
extensive hearings were held, and a great 
deal of opinion evidence was received by 
the committee. 

The first section of the bill would de- 
prive the Supreme Court of jurisdiction 
to hear matters relating to the right of 
individuals to practice law in the States. 
The Supreme Court rendered two deci- 
sions last year which have been seriously 
questioned by many members of the bar 
and students of constitutional law. As 
the writer in the Star points out, “It is 
not an earthshaking issue,” but I believe 
the committee was in error in reporting 
a bill with this section in it. I moved 
in the committee to strike out section 1, 
but was defeated. When and if the 
measure is made the pending business in 
the Senate, I shall move to strike this 
section, largely on the ground that I 
think the problem which was created 
by the Supreme Court’s decision will be 
solved in actual practice in the matter 
of a very few years. I do not agree with 
the Supreme Court’s ruling, but I be- 
lieve that the remedy suggested does 
not require the use of the power which 
Congress has to limit the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court. 

I am in full agreement with the other 
sections of the bill. I think it is high 
time that Congess makes it clear that 
it has the right, and that it will exercise 
that right, to define clearly what Con- 
gress meant in legislation which was 
passed by it, but which the Supreme 
Court construes contrary to what Con- 
gress thought it meant when the laws 
were adopted. Clearly, Congress should 
be able to redefine the legislation which 
it had the power to enact. Congress has 
exercised the power of clarifying the 
meaning of legislation which has heen 
ruled on by the Supreme Court in a num- 
ber of instances in the past. I can see 
no attack on the Court when Congress 
determines that its meaning has been 
misconstrued and determines to correct 
the situation with additional legislation. 

This editorial is such a clear analysis 
of the provisions of this bill and their 
meaning that I believe that all Members 
of the Congress should read it. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Evening Star of May 26, 1958] 

KILLING THE UMPIRE 

One approach to the Jenner-Butler bill, 
which would modify some recent Supreme 
Court decisions, is to denounce it as a meas- 
ure designed to kill the umpire. This is 
not an approach which reflects much credit 
on the maturity of those who adopt it. 
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The bill would do four things. The first 
provision would deprive the Supreme Court 
of jurisdiction to overrule a refusal by a 
State to permit an individual to practice law 
in the State. This is a reaction to two ques- 
tionable decisions last year, and in some 
small degree it would curb the power of the 
court. It is not an earth-shaking issue, for 
any person denied permission to practice law 
would have an appeal to the courts of the 
State. The question is whether the issue is 
of sufficient importance to justify Congress 
in exercising its constitutional power to limit 
the court's jurisdiction. We doubt that it is. 

The second provision would modify the 
court’s controversial ruling in the Watkins 
case by stipulating, in effect, that a Con- 
gressional investigating committee, once the 
issue has been raised, shall be the final judge 
as to whether a question asked a witness is 
pertinent to the investigation. Some cor- 
rection of this sort, if it can be done within 
constitutional limits, may well be necessary 
to insure the effectiveness of Congressional 
investigations. 

It is clear that the third and fourth pro- 
visions lie well within the authority of Con- 

One deals with a ruling that Congress 
had intended to preempt the field in deal- 
ing with subversive activities. The other in- 
volves a judicial interpretation of the intent 
of Congress in passing the Smith Act, under 
which several Communist leaders have been 
convicted. We do not see how there can be 
any argument respecting the right of Con- 
gress to enact these provisions. For if the 
Court has misinterpreted the intent of Con- 
gress, or if Congress failed to make its in- 
tention clear, it can hardly be doubted that 
the national legislature, if it thinks it is 
wise to do so, can adopt corrective or clari- 
fying laws. And these certainly will not kill 
the umpire. 

Perhaps there should be one final word on 
this latter point. The kill-the-umpire out- 
cry seems to be based on the fallacious notion 
that the Court is aloof from politics and 
should be immune to attack or criticism. 
There is nothing in our national experience 
to support this view. In the broad sense of 
the term, the Court has always been involved 
in politics. If anyone doubts this, he should 
refresh his recollection with respect to the 
clashes between the Court and such Presi- 
dents as Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Grant, 
and Franklin Roosevelt. In some of these 
clashes the court prevailed. In others it was 
curbed. But it is still, perhaps, the most 
powerful of our three branches of govern- 
ment—subject to no restraint except self- 
restraint, or, in rare instances, to the re- 
straint which can be imposed upon it by a 
Congress or a President. In this instance— 
in the case of the Jenner-Butiler bill—there 
is no significant threat to the independence 
or to the proper authority of the Court. 
The real question is whether it is wise to 
adopt any or all of the bill’s provisions, and 
this 1s for Congress to decide. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS, I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think the Senator 
from Utah has made a very good point. 
There has been so much of a critical 
nature written about the bill, S. 2646, 
that the public simply has not been able 
to comprehend what we are trying to do. 
But as time goes on I am certain that 
the purposes of the bill will become 
known, and that when the people under- 
stand it, they will overwhelmingly sup- 
port it. 

Mr. WATKINS. With respect to 
clarifying what Congress meant in sey- 
eral other measures which have been 
_ ruled on, is it not true that there is now 
before the Senate Committee on the 
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Judiciary a bill, S. 11, which attempts 
to correct another ruling by the Su- 
preme Court? 

Mr. BUTLER. Precisely so. 

Mr. WATKINS. Some persons who 
are supporting S. 11 are opposing S. 2646 
because they think the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court ought to be clarified 
in certain very important respects. 

Mr. BUTLER. Precisely so. Many of 
the bills coming before Congress have 
for their purpose the clarifying of Court 
decisions. Indeed, some of them have 
for their sole purpose the reversal of 
decisions which Congress feels have er- 
roneously construed their intent. There 
is nothing unusual about such action by 
Congress. 


ADDITIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12065) to provide for 
temporary additional unemployment 
compensation, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maine 
(Mr, Payne]. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I hope the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maine will be rejected. It was not con- 
sidered by the Committee on Finance. 
It is a very far-reaching amendment. 
It has nothing to do with the emergency. 
It is an attempt to coerce the States by 
providing certain benefits to the State. 

The amendment provides that the re- 
payment provisions of H. R. 12065 shall 
not apply if a State increases coverage 
by January 1, 1963, so that, first, em- 
ployers of one or more employees are 
covered; second, benefit payments equal 
at least 50 percent of the worker’s regu- 
lar weekly wage; and third, the duration 
period be at least 26 weeks, 

States then might think that they are 
relieved of the advancements which are 
to be made by reason of the bill, perhaps 
to the extent of $600 million. 

The amendment would not be helpful 
at all in this emergency. It has not re- 
ceived the consideration of the Commit- 
tee on Finance. I hope the amendment 
will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Maine. [Putting the question.] 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Y. Mr. President, I call 
up the amendment which I have at the 
desk, and I ask that it be stated. It is 
identified by the letter “F.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxMiIrRE in the chair). Let the Chair 
ask whether the Senator from Massachu- 
setts desires to have the entire amend- 
ment read. 

Mr. KENNEDY. No, Mr. President; 
it will suffice to have the identification 
of the amendment and the names of the 
sponsors read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The amendment is 
identified as “5-26-58-F,” and is sub- 
mitted by Mr. Kennepy, for himself, Mr. 
Dovetas, Mr. CLARK, Mr. McNamara, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. Murray, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
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Mr. GREEN, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. Morse, Mr. JACKSON, 
Mr. CARROLL, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. PASTORE, 
and Mr. MAGNUSON. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

Mr. KENNEDY’s amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 2, line 3, strike out “April” and 
insert in lieu thereof “July”. 

On page 2, lines 4 and 5, strike out the 
following: (or after such later date as may 
be specified pursuant to section 102 (b)) “. 

On page 2, strike out lines 12 through 16. 

On page 2, line 17, strike out “(3)”, and 
insert in lieu thereof “(2)”. 

On page 3, strike out lines 1 through 19 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“DURATION 
“(b) The maximum aggregate amount of 
temporary unemployment compensation 


payable to any individual under this Act 
shall be an amount equal to sixteen times 
the last weekly benefit amount (including 
allowance for dependents) for a week of 
total unemployment which was payable to 
him pursuant to the unemployment com- 
pensation law or laws referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) (3) under which he last exhausted 
his rights before making his first claim 
under this act. The payment for any such 
week shall be reduced by the amount of any 
temporary additional unemployment com- 
pensation payable to him under the unem- 
ployment compensation law of any State.” 

On page 5, strike out lines 3 through 10; 
change “(c)” to “(b)” in line 13 and change 
„d)“ to “(c)” in line 17. : 

On page 5, immediately following line 25, 
insert the following: 


“ABSENCE OF AGREEMENT 


“(d) Where there is no agreement under 
section 102, the Secretary shall make pay- 
ments of temporary additional unemploy- 
ment compensation, on the basis provided 
in this title, and the Secretary is author- 
ized to enter into agreements with Fed- 
eral agencies to utilize, pursuant to such 
agreements, the facilities and services of 
such agencies, and may delegate to officials 
of such agencies any authority granted to 
him by this title whenever the Secretary 
determines such delegation to be necessary 
in carrying out the provisions of this title. 
The Secretary is further authorized to allo- 
cate or transfer funds or otherwise to pay 
the total cost of the temporary additional 
unemployment compensation paid pursuant 
to such agreements with Federal agencies 
and to pay or reimburse such agencies for 
expenses incurred in carrying out such 
agreements.” 

On page 7, line 16, insert after “(b)” and 
before “whose” the following: “or in a State 
where there is no agreement under section 
102", 

i On page 8, at the end of line 8, insert 
i)”. 

On page 8, line 20, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“or, (ii) that the unemployment compen- 
sation law of such State provides: (A) that 
such law shall be applicable to employers 
employing one or more individuals at any 
time during a calendar year, (B) a benefit 
formula under which the great majority of 
the workers covered by such law shall be 
eligible for benefit payments equal to at 
least 50 percent of their regular weekly 
wages, and (C) that the period during 
which all eligible claimants may receive 
unemployment compensation benefits shall 
not be less than 26 weeks; or (iii) that on 
January 1 of the taxable year (A) the bal- 
ance in such States’ unemployment. fund 
on the last day of the preceeding quarter 
is less than the amount of the compensa- 
tion paid from such fund under the State 
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unemployment compensation law during 
the six months’ period ending on such last 
day and (B) that the average contribu- 
tion rate under the State unemployment 
compensation law for the taxable year is 
not less than 2.7 percent and that the mini- 
mum contribution rate under such law for 
the two preceding taxable years was not less 
than 1.2 percent. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this 
amendment provides that participation 
in the program will be automatic. The 
duration of the temporary compensation 
payments will be a flat minimum of 16 
weeks. The payments will be made at 
the present State rates. 

The amendment also provides: First, 
that a State need not repay the cost of 
the temporary unemployment compen- 
sation program for the State—and here 
I include the language of the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] 
and the language of the amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey—if it has 
in its law, and adopts, minimum stand- 
ards of weekly amounts and duration, 
as advocated by the President, namely, 
50 percent of the individual worker's 
wage, for a period of 26 weeks. 

That is the very standard the Presi- 
dent himself re-recommended in Janu- 
ary of this year as a minimum standard 
for the States. 

Second, that a State is not required 
to pay the cost of the program in the 
State if its unemployment program is in 
a precarious position and if, in addition, 
the State has maintained average un- 
employment tax rates of 2.7 percent of 
payrolls, with a minimum of 1.2 percent, 
during the past 2 years. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I understand, 
the Senator from Massachusetts has 
merely called up the amendment. He 
does not intend to have it voted on to- 
night, does he? 

Mr, KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

MORSE AMENDMENT FOR FEDERALLY FINANCED 

RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS FOR 13 

WEEKS 


Mr. MORSE. I wish to say that Iam 
about to send to the desk an amendment, 
and ask that it be printed, so it can be 
considered tomorrow as an amendment 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. My amendment simply 
would add an additional section on page 
4 of the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts; at the end of his amend- 
ment, I would propose an amendment to 
add temporary benefits and to extend the 
unemployment compensation for 13 
weeks, with a Federal grant to finance 
the additional benefits. 

I shall send the amendment to the 
amendment to the desk, and ask that 
it be printed; and I shall call it up to- 
morrow. 

I hope the Senator from Massachu- 
setts will give favorable consideration to 
my amendment to his amendment. It 
seeks to provide for railroad employees 
the same advantages the Senator from 
Massachusetts seeks to provide for other 
employees, 
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In the interest of uniformity and non- 
discriminatory practices, I believe my 
amendment has great merit; and I shall 
appreciate it if the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will consider my amendment 
overnight, and then, on tomorrow, will 
state whether he can accept it as a part 
of his amendment, and will incorporate 
it as a part of his amendment or as a per- 
fecting amendment, thereby making it 
unnecessary for me to offer the amend- 
ment separately. 

Mr. KENNEDY. How many weeks 
does the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon call for? 

Mr. MORSE, It calls for 13 weeks, in 
the case of the railroad employees. 
RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

AMENDMENT TO KENNEDY AMENDMENT AC- 

CEPTED 


Mr. KENNEDY. Very well; I accept 
the amendment right now. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
have the amendment sent to the desk, to 
be printed. I believe it should be at the 
desk. But the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has announced that he will accept 
my amendment. I thank him very 
much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Oregon send to the desk 
his perfecting amendment? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
having it typed at this time. However, 
I have discussed it with the Senator 
from Massachusetts; and he knows its 
contents. If necessary, the Senator from 
Massachusetts can accept it tomorrow, 
as à perfecting amendment. But I 
thought we should make our record this 
evening. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to ask 
whether the Senator from Massachu- 
setts would be willing to amend his 
amendment by making the following 
change on page 3, in line 23: Strike out 
the word “twenty-six” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “thirty”. The purpose 
is to have the Federal standards—which, 
as I understand the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, need not 
become applicable for several years— 
when they do become applicable, take 
cognizance of the fact that the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania is already 
committed, by State law, to pay unem- 
ployment compensation benefits for 30 
weeks. 

If we are to try to raise the stand- 
ards on a national level, it seems to me 
a little unfair to penalize my Common- 
wealth because it provides 30 weeks of 
unemployment compensation, instead of 
merely 26 weeks, as in the case of the 
State of Massachusetts and many other 
States. 

So I shall deeply appreciate it if the 
Senator from Massachusetts will accept 
my amendment as a part of his amend- 
ment. 

Mr, KENNEDY. I will accept it, al- 
though I think this year the President 
requested only 26 weeks. However, this 
language deals with the repayment in 
1963. By that time—5 years from now— 
there is no doubt that whoever is Presi- 
dent then will have raised his sights, and 
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that although 26 weeks are requested 
2 30 weeks will be regarded as proper 
So I accept the amendment of the 

Senator from Pennsylvania. 
thank the Senator 


Mr. CLARK. I 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator from 
Massachusetts accepts the requested 
change from 26 to 30 weeks, what will 
be the effect on the various States? 

Mr, KENNEDY. They would have to 
raise their standards to 30 weeks, as the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has assumed, 
They would have to do that by 1963, un- 
der the repayment provision. 

Mr. But they would not have 
to provide for a minimum of 30 weeks at 
this time, in order to take advantage of 
these provisions, would they? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No. The language of 
this amendment is the original language 
of the other amendment, with two 
changes, as follows: First, instead of 
calling for a 50-percent increase re- 
gardless of the duration of the program 
in a particular State, the amendment 
calls for a flat 16 weeks, which is the 
language of the McCormack-Mills bill 
which was before the Ways and Means 
Committee. The amendment is manda- 
tory, and includes the language of the 
administration bill, and requires that 
every State accept it. 

Mr. AIKEN. The payments are to be 
based on the present State laws, are 
they? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. But the amend- 
ment extends them for 16 weeks. 

Mr. AIKEN. It extends them for 16 
weeks, does it? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

I also include the amendment of the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne], but 
modify it so as to call for 30 weeks, which 
I believe is fair. 

Mr, AIKEN. Then the amendment 
will apply to States which presently have 
requirements in regard to a total of four 
employees? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct; the 
amendment does not deal with that 
point. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was trying to make 
sure that special sessions of the State 
legislatures would be avoided, if possible. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct; the 
amendment would avoid that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts understand that the 
amendment would be applicable. without 
the holding of special sessions of the 
legislatures in most States, at least? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The point is that if 
we adopt the language the administra- 
tion has proposed, then, as Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell explained, if a State leg- 
islature does not meet to enact such a 
bill, in those cases the Federal Govern- 
ment will make the payments directly. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then the amendment 
would not permit the States to decide 
whether they would take it or would 
leave it? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. President, to conclude my re- 
marks, this amendment by providing for 
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16 weeks of temporary benefits, recog- 
nizes the necessity for equal treatment 
of the unemployed workers during the 
present emergency, and likewise removes 
the inequity inherent in H. R. 12065, 
which calls for benefit payments of as 
few as 3 weeks in some States, ranging 
up to 15 weeks in others. 

It also cures an inherent defect of 
H. R. 12065, which would produce few, 
if any, State agreements. It does so by 
providing the Secretary of Labor with 
authority to employ Federal agencies in 
the State to carry out the temporary 
program, if the State does not enter an 
agreement. 

The amendment offers the States a 
real incentive, which can be measured 
in terms of dollars—the cost of the tem- 
porary program in the State—to adopt 
the minimum standards recommended 
by the President. 

The amendment recognizes the possi- 
bility that the employers in a State 
might not be in condition, in 1963 and 
later years, to sustain an additional tax 
burden when that burden has already 
been fairly heavy due to the economy of 
the State. 

In brief, when unemployment has 
been high during the 2 preceding years 
and the State fund is depleted, employ- 
ers will not be called upon for an addi- 
tional tax if their tax rates have been 
at an average of 2.7 percent and the 
minimum rate in the State has been not 
less than 1.2 percent during the 2-year 
period. ; 

I think the amendment is a good 
amendment and combines the best fea- 
‘tures of the administration’s first pro- 
gram and the proposal of the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne). 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, which I ask 
to have printed and to lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. COOPER, Mr. President, the 
amendment would provide a new section 
at the bottom of page 5. The new sec- 
tion would be identified as section 103, 
and would be the same as section 106 in 
the bill introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Representative REED. 

The amendment provides that in the 
event no agreement is made between the 
Federal Government and a State, the 
Secretary shall make payments of tem- 
porary additional unemployment com- 
pensation, utilizing Federal agencies, 
That is the substance of the amendment. 

I offer the amendment on behalf of 
myself and the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
have my railroad amendment at the desk. 
The Parliamentarian informs me that 
all I need do is offer it once again to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. If the 
Senator will state again that he accepts 
it as a perfecting amendment, the mat- 
ter will be settled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 


At the end of the bill add the following 
new title: 


“TITLE —PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO EM- 
PLOYEES COVERED BY THE RAILROAD UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


“SEC. . The Railroad Retirement Board 
(hereinafter in this title referred to as the 
“Board”) shall pay temporary additional un- 
employment compensation under this title, 
for days of unemployment which occur dur- 
ing the period beginning on the 30th day 
following the date of the enactment of this 
act and ending on March 31, 1959, to indi- 
viduals who have, on or after December 31, 
1957, exhausted their rights to unemploy- 
ment benefits under the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, as amended (45 U. S. C. 
351 et seq.), and who have no rights to un- 
employment compensation with respect to 
such days under any other Federal or State 
law. 

“Sec. . The temporary additional unem- 
ployment compensation payable to any indi- 
vidual under this title shall be at the daily 
benefit rate that was payable to him by the 
Board under the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act when his last exhaustion of un- 
employment benefits occurred before he 
makes a claim under this title, but shall not 
exceed a total amount equal to 65 times the 
daily benefit rate that was payable to him 
under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act when his last exhaustion of unem- 
ployment benefits occurred before his first 
claim under this title. Such temporary ad- 
ditional unemployment compensation shall 
be paid in accordance with the provisions 
of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act except where inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act. 

“Sec. . Any individual whose claim for 
temporary additional unemployment com- 
pensation under this title has been denied 
shall be entitled to an appeal and review in 
accordance with the provisions, including 
rules and regulations, applicable to claims 
denied under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

“Sec, . An individual initially receiving 
temporary additional unemployment com- 
pensation under this title shall not there- 
after be entitled to receive temporary addi- 
tional unemployment compensation under 
title I of this act, and his right to receive 
temporary additional unemployment com- 
pensation under this act shall thereafter be 
determined in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this title. 

“Sec... The Board, upon request, shall 
furnish the Secretary of Labor information 
deemed necessary by the Secretary for the 
administration of this act. 

“Sec. . Notwithstanding any provisions 
of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act to the contrary, temporary additional 
unemployment compensation under this 
title shall be paid from the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account, and expenses 
incurred by the Board in carrying out the 
purposes of this title shall be paid from the 
railroad unemployment insurance adminis- 
tration fund, 

“Sec. . The Board is hereby authorized to 
make such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
title. 

“Sec. . There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated funds sufficient to replenish 
the railroad unemployment insurance ac- 
count to the level at which it would remain 
but for the additional compensation pro- 
vided for by this title.” 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ac- 
cept the amendment as a perfecting 
amendment, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has the right to accept the 
amendment. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk, out of order, an amendment 
to the Mutual Security Act. I ask that 
it be printed and lie on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the desk, 


THE LEBANON CRISIS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Memphis Press-Scimi- 
tar entitled “Why Bypass U, N. in Leb- 
anon Crisis?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Memphis Press-Scimitar of May 
22, 1958] 
Wry Bypass U. N. IN LEBANON CRISIS? 

Secretary Dulles seems to be outsmarting 
himself in the Lebanon crisis. 

He recognizes the Soviet and Nasser threat 
there. Our forces are alerted to protect 
American lives and property if necessary. 
Mr. Dulles says Moscow’s warnings against 
American intervention will not prevent this 
Nation from doing its duty, or giving re- 
quired aid if requested by Beirut. 

But something is missing. While Moscow 
and Washington are fist-shaking; while 
Beirut is accusing the Reds and Nasser of 
subversion and they are denying all; the 
United Nations is bypassed. 

If press reports are accurate, Washington 
has blocked Lebanon and Britain from taking 
the case to the U. N. Three excuses are 
given: anticipated Soviet obstruction. Fear 
that Lebanon’ can’t prove her case. Wash- 
ington’s effort to woo Nasser. 

These excuses are shortsighted. If the 
U. N. can't protect Lebanon, then the United 
States—preferably with Britain—may have 
to do so. But that is all the more reason 
the U. N. should be given the chance to meet 
its responsibility first. The longer the delay 
in taking the case to the U. N., the easier it 
will be for Russia in an emergency to stall 
the U. N. and to sabotage Lebanese defense 
outside the U. N. 

We cannot police the world alone. We 
should not allow Russia to maneuver us into 
any such self-defeating policy—much less 
trick ourselves into it. 

When Britain and France intervened in 
Suez, our Government insisted on the U. N.’s 
jurisdiction. By failing to apply that rule 
now, Washington risks injuring the already 
weak U. N., jeopardizing the frail Anglo- 
American alliance in the Middle East, and 
unwittingly aiding the enemy. 


UNITED STATES MUST SHARE 
BLAME FOR LATIN IRE AND SUS- 
PICION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Rrcorp as a part of 
my remarks a guest editorial from the 
Oregon Journal of May 17, 1958, written 
by George W. Friede, under the title 
“United States Must Share Blame for 
Latin Ire, Suspicion.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregon Journal of May 17, 1958] 


UNITED STATES Must SHARE BLAME FOR LATIN 
IRE, SUSPICION 
(By George W. Friede) 

Communists and Communist sympathizers, 
as was reported, undoubtedly led in the un- 
fortunate stoning of Vice President NIXON 
and his party in Peru and Venezuela. Any- 
one who believes, however, that anti-United 
States sentiment in these countries is con- 
fined to the Communists is badly mistaken. 

I make this statement based upon my 
observations made during six visits below 
the border. Although I was always in Latin 
North America, the pattern was undoubtedly 
the same as in South America, 

A fear of economic aggression and United 
States “imperialism” has played an impor- 
tant part in estranging from us the support 
and confidence of much of the more liberal 
segment of the intellectual classes. This 
fear to many Latin people seems to be con- 
firmed by the diplomatic and economic 
maneuvering of our Government, regardless 
of which political party is in power. 

For example, in Nicaragua, which I visited 
in February 1957, I was told that there would 
have been an uprising to set up a genuine 
democracy that previous September 1956, 
when Anastasio Somoza, Sr., dictator, was 
shot. 

The action of President Eisenhower, who 
instead of just dispatching a routine diplo- 
matic note of sympathy, sent down his per- 
sonal plane to carry the dying despot to 
Balboa in the Canal Zone for treatment in 
the United States Army hospital there and 
rushed his personal physician from Wash- 
ington to supervise the treatment, discour- 
aged all hope of United States support or 
even neutrality in a struggle by the people 
for political emancipation, 

Our Democrats were no better in this re- 
gard, having in their time treated the 
Somoza regime just as tenderly. 

Again and again, for the sake at all costs 
of preserving order and keeping trade moving, 
we have financially and with military sup- 
plies supported governments which used 
force to suppress and exploit their own peo- 
ple and which have siphoned off the hard 
earned moneys of United States taxpayers 
from the intended use of improving the lot 
of the people to increasing the security and 
improving the economic position of the rul- 
ing cliques. 

Too many of our embassy and consular em- 
ployees are seeking a social position, luxuries 
and a feeling of importance which they were 
unable to obtain at home and have spent 
their time enjoying the favors of the rich 
instead of mingling among the populace. 

These realities have been observed by the 
general population and have not been lost 
upon them. Is it any wonder that we are so 
frequently identified these days with the rul- 
ing classes of these countries and hated when 
they are hated? I might add that the con- 
centration of American tourists at the super 
de luxe hotels (for example the El Panama 
at Panama City; $22 a night without meals) 
which are far beyond the dreams of the aver- 
age Latin does not detract from the identi- 
fication. 

But to decrease aid, because of incidents 
such as that which has just occurred, would 
only increase, not minimize, communism. 
An out for the United States, however, might 
be to cut down on aid to governments as 
much as possible and in its stead to estab- 
lish more direct aid and contact with the 
people. 

Thus, by means of publicly financed cor- 
porations although spending no more than 
we do now, the Latin governments could be 
partly by and there could be created 
agricultural institutes, hospitals and clinics, 
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technical schools, exchanges of students and 
teachers and the like, all of which would 
carry our message of good will and helpful- 
ness directly to the people, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
TOMORROW 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that fol- 
lowing the ceremony on tomorrow the 
Senate will return to its Chamber to con- 
sider the pending bill, and we expect to 
conclude action on the pending business 
tomorrow, even if it is necessary to have 
a late evening session. I should like all 
Members of the Senate to be on notice 
that we expect to finish consideration 
of this proposed legislation tomorrow. 
If not, of course, the bill will go over 
until the next day. 

We also expect to bring up a bill from 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry concerning emergency legislation 
for flooded areas, and perhaps a housing 
resolution from the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, which was referred to 
in our discussion earlier today. I should 
like all Members to be on notice of that 
possibility. 


PRINTING AS SEPARATE LEAFLET 
THE INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF SENA- 
TOR MORSE ON MUTUAL SECU- 
RITY BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in a 
separate leafiet the individual views I 
submitted on the mutual security bill, 
so that it will be available for the use of 
the Foreign Relations Committee and the 
use of my office. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ARMY’S STRATEGIC COMBAT 
CORPS 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the New 
York Herald Tribune of May 21 carried 
a most timely report on the organiza- 
tion of the Army’s strategic combat 
corps, which I commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. This strategic 
Army force is the Army’s ready mobile 
force of highly trained infantrymen and 
paratroops, specifically designed to deal 
with brush-fire conflicts and to prevent 
such conflicts from growing into a gen- 
eral war. It is a major instrument of 
deterrence to war, and its philosophy 
of operations is to move quickly, strike 
quickly, and put out a brush-fire type 
of war before it can develop into a full 
blaze. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point the 
article which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of Wednesday, May 21, 
1958, to which I referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
May 21, 1958] 
SMALL War Corps Ser Up BY ARMY— BATTLE- 
READY FoR Fast Moves 
(By Tom Lambert) 

WASHINGTON, May 20—The Army an- 

nounced it has organized a “fire brigade” 
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corps of paratroopers and infantrymen to 
fight limited wars or move swiftly to poten- 
tial trouble spots anywhere in the world, 

The announcement came shortly after 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles told 
a news conference that Russian bl 
and threats will not deter the United States 
e assisting friendly nations around the 
globe. 

The Army move, in keeping with that 
service’s belief that limited war is more 
likely than all-out, thermonuclear conflict, 
came during a continuing period of violence 
and unrest abroad which has resulted in 
movements of American soldiers, Marines, 
aircraft and naval forces in or to the Carib- 
bean, Mediterranean and Western Europe. 

The Army’s new unit, to be called the Stra- 
tegic Army Corps, or STRAC, will include the 
18th Airborne Corps headquarters and the 
82d Airborne Division at Fort Bragg, N. C.; 
the 101st Airborne Division at Fort Campbell, 
Ky.; the Ist Infantry Division at Fort Riley, 
Kans., and the 4th Infantry Division at Fort 
Lewis, Wash. 

The Army said STRAC is “a force specially 
tailored to deal with limited wars and to 
move promptly to potential trouble spots 
anywhere in the world.” In all, it will com- 
prise 125,000 men. Some STRAC units, such 
as the 10ist Airborne, have both conven- 
tional and atomic weapons, 
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Commanded by Maj. Gen. Robert F, Sink, 
whose headquarters are at Fort Bragg, 
STRAC soldiers are being trained for amphib- 
ious, jungle, and Arctic warfare with conven- 
tional and nuclear arms, “to meet or rein- 
force any initial emergency requirements 
throughout the world.” STRAC furnished 
the 500 paratroopers flown to the Caribbean 
last week when Vice President RICHARD M. 
Nixon was under mob attack in Venezuela. 

STRAC has one gaping deficiency, as 
pointed out by General Sink: It has to de- 
pend on the Air Force or Navy to move any- 
where in the world. General Sink indicated 
today that he disapproves of this arrange- 
ment. 

General Sink, a paratrooper, said STRAC 
was organized to prepare highly trained units 
for movement quickly to trouble areas and to 
“stop the little mess before it gets to be a 
great big mess.” 

STRAC's 101st Airborne Division proved its 
readiness last week when 500 of its para- 
troops began moving to the division’s airfield 
10. minutes after being order to the Carib- 
bean. 

Like the 101st the 82d Airborne keeps one 
battle group on continuous alert and one 
company on 4-hour notice, 


THE FARM SITUATION 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp one of the best 
editorials I have ever read on the farm 
situation. 


Mr. Fred Froeschle, editor of the Ran- 
son County Gazette, at Lisbon, N. Dak., 
is not only very close to the farmers, but 
has the ability to put into words better 
than anyone I know the true farm sit- 
uation today. 

I hope every Senator will read this 
editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rsc- 
ORD, as follows: 

{From the Ranson County, N. Dak., Gazette 
of May 25, 1958] 
Is SECRETARY BENSON ON FARMER’S TEAM? 


In the President’s Cabinet, Secretary Ben- 
son is the voice of the farmers, but he is not 
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for the farmers we know, and in Re- 
publican North Dakota the farmers we know 
are Republican even though they may cast 
a Democratic protest once every 3 or 4 
decades. 

It is possible that Ezra Taft Benson is do- 
ing the kind of job President Eisenhower 
expects of him. 

And maybe the Secretary of Agriculture 
is entirely right in his views on how to solve 
the farm problem. 

But Secretary Benson is botching the job 
as far as most farmers are concerned. 

Where Benson is failing the farmers is in 
his reluctance to present their side of the 
farm problem to the vast American public 
that understands little about farming. 

He has let the-people in cities and towns 
believe that the high cost of food is a reflec- 
tion of the high price the farmer receives for 
his goods, when in reality the relationship 
between farm prices and food prices has all 
but disappeared. 

When he has taken the stump he has used 
it to tell farmers they are wrong rather than 
to tell the other 83 percent of the American 
public in what respects the farmer is right. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 9:30 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand 
in adjournment until 9:30 a. m. tomor- 
row. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, until 
tomorrow, Wednesday, May 28, 1958, at 
9:30 a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


-~ Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 27, 1958: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Edward T. Wailes, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a Foreign Service officer of the class 
of career minister, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Iran. 
FEDERAL Coat MINE SAFETY BOARD or REVIEW 

Edward Steidle, of Pennsylvania, to be a 
member of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review for the term expiring July 
15, 1961. (Reappointment.) 
PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF THE DISTRICT 

oy COLUMBIA 

George E. C. Hayes, of the District of Co- 
Tumbia, to be a member of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of the District of Columbia 
for a term of 3 years expiring June 30, 1961. 
(Reappointment.) 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Kenner Wilburn Greer, of Oklahoma, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of Oklahoma for a term of 4 years. He 
is now serving in this office under an ap- 
pointment which expires June 10, 1958. 

COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 
The following-named persons to the posi- 
tions indicated: 

Maynard C. Hutchinson, of Massachusetts, 
to be collector of customs for customs col- 
jection district No. 4, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass. (Reappointment.) 

Bernhard Gettelman, of Wisconsin, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 37, with headquarters at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (Reappointment.) 

William A. Dickinson, of Virginia, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
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district No. 14, with headquarters at Nor- 
folk, Va. (Reappointment.) 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE 
REGULAR ARMY 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3298. 
All officers are subject to physical examina- 
tion required by law. 

To be first lieutenants 
Anderson, Karl R., Jr., 072811. 
Badovinac, Nick J., Jr., O78211. 
Bailey, William R., Jr., O77261. 
Barney, Charles D., Jr., 078217, 
Bartell, Harold T., 073087. 
Baty, Roy S., Jr., 072574. 

Beatty, Donald B., 072675. 

Bjorn, Edward D., 077270. 

Bradshaw, Don L., 072825. 

Brinkpeter, Charles H., 073133. 

Britten, Samuel L., O7 2880. 

Brown, Joe A., 078244. 

Burnette, Charles D., 072832. 

Butler, Frank C., Jr., 072834. 

Cahill, William J., 078254. 

Cameron, Frank N., 077301, 

Chapman, Charles W., 078258. 

Clark, Richard DeW., 072692. 

Cosby, Lloyd N., O77337. 

Cross, Ray S., 078271. 

Cuthbertson, Robert J., 073091. 

Daves, Phillip E., 072852. 

DeAmaral, Charles F., Jr., 078278. 

Dorand, Edwin J., 078282. 

Duggan, Daniel E., 072704. 

Dunn, James T., 078288. 

Ellingwood, Dean C., 079574, 

Farris, Robert I., 072706. 

Feeley, Robert F., 072867. 

Fox, Frederick W., 072870. 

Fry, Kenneth L., Jr., 073147, 

Fucella, Edward D., 072874. 

Gantt, Gerald D., 078313. 

Garner, James E., 077399. 

Gingrass, Robert J., 073336. 

Gleaye, Paul R., 073149. 

Gourley, William H., 078322. 

Grivna, Lawrence F., 072720. 

Gunter, Gurnie C., 072477. 

Hall, Harry T., 072887. 

Halsey, Milton B., Jr., 072722. 

Hammill, William C., 073227. 

Hammond, Rudolph E., 072889. 

Hanchey, Jennings B., Jr., 078335. 

Haney, Kenneth W., 2d, 078336. 

Harris, James W., 073035. 

Hayward, Donald P., 078347. 

Hoffman, Glenn F., 072899. 

Holder, Floyd D., Jr., 073346. 

Horner, Roger H., 073213. 

Hudson, Samuel R., 077464. 

Huhn, John N., 078358. 

Jackemeyer, Robert R., O77476. 

Jeffries, Charles O., 073039. 

Jerrett, Lyle E., 078369. 

Kansler, Norbert A., 078377. 

Kelley, Norman D., O78381. 

Kennedy, Billie J., 077502. 

Kennedy, Bruce, 077503. 

Keyes, William G., O77506. 

Kiser, Billy J., O72615. 

Konkle, Carl H., 077513. 

Krebs, James M., O77515. 

Kuper, James F., 072617 

Lamons, Robert E., 072502. 

Lasker, Paul E., 077522. 

Lehnert, Edwin D., 078398. 

Leonard, John D., 073104. 

Light, Clarence O., Jr., 078403. 

Lindquist, Gary E., 073165. 

Loeffier, John F., 077536. 

Luetge, Arnold E., 072922. 

Lund, Robert E., Jr., O77542. 

Lutz, Joseph C., 072506. 

Lynch, Francis D., 073105. 

MacDonald, John, 077546. 

MacDonnell, Thomas A., 077475. 

Maher, Kevin L., 073167. 

Manna, Paul E., 072508. 
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Martin, James G., 073168. 
McDonald, Merle A., 078422. 
McDonald, Vincent P., 077564. 
McManus, Booker T., 072623. 
Meissner, Roger F., 072520. 
Mendel, Thomas E., 078431. 
Moir, Raymond C., 077584. 
Moore, Herbert W., 072765. 
Moore, Virgil E., Jr., O78444. 
Morgans, William W., O73175. 
Naddef, Wilfred J., O79609. 
Naegel, Charles L., O78453. 
Nelson, Ronald A., O77596. 
Nolan, John W., O77599. 
O'Neil, William R., O77611. 
Orkand, Robert E., O77612. 
Orr, James McD., 072531. 
Osborn, John A., 074798. 
Pannell, William P., O73182. 
Parham, Paul B., 077618. 
Parson, Joe W., 072961. 

Pece, Henry W., Jr., 077620. 
Pfeil, Kenneth A., 072963. 
Pulliam, Nathan McG., 077633. 
Putorek, William P., 078472. 
Rice, Richard C., 073185. 
Robertson, Gene W., 078479. 
Roddy, Patrick McR., 072979. 
Rogers, John E., 073188. 
Rosie, Gerald J., 072980. 

Sage, Robert S., 072546. 
Sanford, William F., 073115. 
Schick, Robert L., 077671. 
Scoggins, Larry E., 077678. 
Scribner, Edwin G., 077679. 
Seago, Pierce T., Jr., 077680. 
Sheehan, Stephen A., 077684. 
Shepardson, John A., 072988. 
Shepherd, Richard G., 073078. 
Shilko, Edwin M., 074842. 
Simmons, Bobby B., 078192. 
Simons, John D., Jr., O77689. 
Slaven, Joseph E., 073223. 
Sliva, Norman E., 077691. 
Springman, Robert W., O77699. 
Standeven, Ernest J., 078514. 
Stout, Anthony N., 072993. 
Strimbu, George, O72994. 
Sutton, James L., 072996. 
Swartwout, Donald C., O77719. 
Sweetwood, Dale R., O77720. 
Taylor, Francis C., 077722. 
Thorpe, Marvin, Jr., 072797. 
Van Horn, Jonathan S., 072799. 
Vergot, William D., 072559. 
Waldo, Rondel L., 073206. 
Wallace, James W., 073003. 
Walton, John C., Jr., O77762. 
Ward, Stanley D., O77763. 
Weiher, Ronald G., 078540. 
Wesson, Robert E., 078543. 
Westcott, Charles E., 073009. 
Wiggers, Ralph G., O77776. 
Woolworth, Wesley B., 073013. 
Yore, Joseph A., O77796. 
Yuhas, Robert J., O73014. 
Zane, Thomas L., O77798. 
Zittrain, Lawrence O., 072806. 
Zwahlen, Robert J., 072807. 


To be first lieutenant, Women's Army Cor; s 
Keil, Barbara J., L550. 

To be first lieutenants, Medical Service Corpa 
Dorsett, Herbert F., 073067. 
Paul, Hinton G., Jr., 0776829. 
Pfeiffer, William G., 078166. 
Smith, Robert C., 078687. 
Wiley, Robert A., 073234. 


To be first lieutenants, Army Nurse Corps 

Capper, Edna L., N2778. 

Dubatowski, Doris T., N2786. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified, under the pro- 
visions of section 103 (a) (4), Public Law 
737, 84th Congress, subject to physical ex- 
amination required by law: 

To be major 

Kuznicki, John Frank, 0405609, 
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To be captains 


Daniels, William Fowler, 0446377. 
Davis, Edmund Pettus, 0518288. 
Gustafson, Carl William, 0888358. 
Isenson, Raymond Serlo, 0417089. 
Laible, Roy Charles. 


To be first lieutenants 


Crampton, Theodore Henry 
01020406. 
Kriegh, Roy Benjamin. 
Riseng, Ole Arne Jerome. 
Sebera, Donald Keith, 01933758. 
Sieving, Kenneth William, 
Williams, Jacob Alberry. 
Yee, George Staples. 
To be second lieutenants 


Abrahamson, Ernest Percival, 2d, 04038401. 
DeMio, Dante Chester, 04010450. 

Eccles, William James, 04037377. 

Ehrman, Leonard, 04015124. 

Jarboe, Charles Harry, 0999850. 

Lowrey, Austin, 3d, 04058413. 

Matney, Thomas Stull, 01920466. 

Mitchell, Allston Thomas, 02288939. 
Parsons, Robert Eugene, 04033774. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Medical Service Corps, Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grades 
specified under the provisions of section 103 
(a) (4), Public Law 737, 84th Congress, sub- 
ject to physical examination required by 
law: 


Miller, 


To be captains 
Harmon, George Andrew, Jr., 0551916. 
Holland, Donald Brownlee, 01640567. 
To be first lieutenants 

Burkitt, William Cromer, 0977783. 

Mittenthal, Lothrop, 0961005. 

To be second lieutenants 

Anderson, Robert Edgar, 02279852. 

Steinberg, Marshall, 02287239. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, un- 
der the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 3294, as amended by Public Law 
497, 84th Congress; title 10, United States 
Code, section 3291, as amended by Public 
Law 85-155, title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3292, and Public Law 737, 84th Congress: 

To be captains 

Birath, Alma V., ANC, N752655. 

Conly, Marjorie J., ANC, N776360. 

Hewitt, Wilmer C., Jr., MC, 04043810. 

Malone, William F., DC, 022'75656. 

Nuttall, Edith M., ANC, N784812. 

Smith, Willard F, MC. 

Taimuty, Julia, ANC, N'761834. 

Thorpe, William J., MC, 02286745. 

To be first lieutenants 

Beach, Robert A., MC, 02284267. 

Forsha, Sue M., ANC, N901131. 

Gleason, Eleanor M., ANC, N901812, 

Huerter, Gerard W., DC, 02289639. 

Inglefield, Joseph T., Jr., MC, 02288708. 

McNeil, Darrell O., JAGC, 02292209. 

Robinson, Sherman S., MC, 02283927. 

Stevenson, Robert E., MC. 

To be second lieutenants 

Orbelo, William R., MSC, 05302414. 

Walden, Betty J., ANC, N2289582. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Medical 
Service Corps., Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provision of Public Law 737, 84th 
Congress: 

Barden, Regginial R. Logan, Robert F., Jr. 
Doctor, Robert L. Wright, Harry S. 
Hayes, John D. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grade of 
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second lieutenant, under the provisions of - 


Public Law, 737, 84th Congress: 


Allen, Jerry P. 
Allen, Teddy G. 


Jones, John D. 


Jones, Joseph E., Jr. 


Barnwell, Isaiah E., Jr Jordan, Daniel W. 


Barnwell, Marion L. 
Beers, Richard C. 
Bentz, Ronald J, 
Bergevin, Duane B. 
Bishop, Robert L. 
Bondurant, Edwin A. 
Bonnoitt, John J., III 
Boothe, Robert S. 
Boozer, James M. 
Boswell, Benjamin W. 
Bowen, David, Jr. 
Bowling, Harold T. 
Bowser, John A. 
Boyce, James C., Jr. 
Bradin, James W., IV 
Briggs, Bobby G. 
Brown, Joe J. 
Brown, Joe M. 
Brown, Joseph E. 
Bruno-Berretiaga, 
Fernando A. 


N George 


8 Grady L. 
Cannon, Edwin E., Ir. 
Cantor, Robert L. 
Casey, Joe W. 
Cassimus, Christos R. 
Chandler, Edward V., 


Jr. 
Clar orbert T 
Cook, Larry J. 


Cooley, Howard D. 
Cortelli, Richard J. 
Cotton, Thomas W. 
Cox, Kenneth E., Jr. 
Crawford, Jon C. 
Crowley, Ronald ©. 
Daley, Richard M. 
Daniel, Joe H. 
Decker, Gilbert F. 
Dempsey, Gene A. 


Dishner, Wilbert J., Jr. 


Doster, David A. 
Doyle, Stuart G. 
Edmonds, Holman, Jr. 
Edwards, Fain E. 
Ellis, Orous L., Jr. 
Parill, Trent G. 
Farris, Jack B., Jr. 
Fee, Gene B., Sr. 
Fields, Harvey R. 
Filson, Ronnie L. 
Fish, Richard O. 
Galbreath, Carlton A. 
Gammons, Vance S. 
Gardner, Robert M. 
Giesler, Russell M. 
Gilligan, Thomas A, 
Gissendaner, Wiliam 
E., Jr. 
Gordon, Raymond 
Gordy, Terry L. 
Green, James F. 


Groomes, Benjamin H. 


Hagood, Monroe J. II 
Hale, Sanders F. 


Hammond, William D. 


Hansen, Boyd C. 
Hardin, Robert E. 
Harris, William K. 


Haskell, Charles T., Jr. 


Henderson, James 
M., Jr. 

Hendry, Robert R. 

Herron, Roy H. 

Hoag, Phillip ©. 

Howard, William M. 


Humphrey, Johnny M. 


Jemison, Richard 

A., III 
Joe, Johnny L. 
Johnson, Eugene F. 
Johnson, Gonzales B. 
Johnson, James O. 
Jones, Billy G. 


Jordan, James P. 

Kelly, Joseph J., Jr. 

Krebs, Thomas J., Jr. 

Loughboro, John P., 
05701904 

Lowe, Larry E. 

Malave-Garcia, 
Samuel 

Malone, John F. 

Marshall, Harold C. 

Martinez-Boucher, 
Rafael E. 

Massey, Ralph E., Jr. 

Matsen, Gerald G. 

Maxson, Ronald G. 

McCluskey, William J. 

McCollum, Bobby F. 

McCormick, Kenneth 
J., Jr. 

McDermott, Charles 
L. 


McIntyre, Stephen, 
III 


Molver, Willie J. 
McKay, Lawrence E., 
Jr. 
McLeod, Roger L. 
Meadows, Roberts A. 
Methvin, Joseph L, 
Miller, Retsae H. 
Moore, Charles F, 
Nelson, Roosevelt 
Novak, Jerry R. 
Oakley, Osborne C., 
Jr. 
Olds, Warren T., Jr. 
Osterlund, John R. 
Parent, Donald E. 
Pierce, Dale W. 
Ponder, Thomas B. 
Ponton-Nieves, 
Hector R. 
Ray, Thomas L. 
Rees, Warren K, 
Rivera-Munoz, 
Hector M. 
Rizzo, Peter J. 
Robinson, James C., 
Jr. 
Root, Duane B. 
Rosener, Stanley I. 
Roy, Mark J., Jr. 
Rush, William H. 
Rushing, Theophilus 
H., Jr. 
Ryan, Edmond P. 
Schlossberg, Arnold, 
Jr. 
Schomburg, August, 
Jr. 


Scott, Edmond L. 
Scott, Franklin D. 
Scott, James M. 
Serda, William C., Jr. 
Sharp, John B. 
Shepherd, Donald E. 
Smart, William E. 
Smith, Lee C., Jr. 
Snyder, Thomas E. 
Spearman, David L. 
Spivey, Currie B., Jr. 
Squire, John H. 
Stewart, Robert G. 
Stiner, Carl W. 
Stoner, Clifford D. 
Sullivan, Dale B. 
Taylor, William E. 
Theophilus, Clayton 
M. 
Thomas, Kenneth E. 
Thornhill, John W. 
Thublin, Marcus F., 
Jr. 
Trotter, Oron G., Jr. 
Turenne, Paul N. 
Turner, Douglas H. 


en Ed- 
ward P. 


VanHoof, James H. 
VanMeter, Harold O. 
Walker, Elvin F, 
Ward, Alan W. 
Warren, Pascal D. 
Watts, Garrison G., Jr.Willoughby, Kenneth 
Wayne, Ed R. L. 
Weiffenbach, WilliamWimmer, Melvin L, 
L., Jr. Wollman, David H. 
Wolverton, Morton E. 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 
The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of colonel: 
Kenneth E. Martin Orville V. Bergren 
Nicholas A. Sisak Walter F. Cornnell 
Theodore F. Beeman Elliott Wilson 
Wilbur F. Meyerhoff Bernard T. Kelly 
Frank E. Gallagher, Jr. Karl W. Kolb 
Henry J. Smart Stoddard G. Cortelyou 
Ralph M. Wismer William H. Souder, Jr. 
George E. Dooley Andre D. Gomez 
Ross S. Mickey George B. Kantner 
Robert G. Owens, Jr. Tolson A. Smoak 
Thomas J. Ahern Daniel S, Pregnall 
David E. Marshall Robert J, Oddy 
William M. Gilliam Virgil W. Banning 
John A. White Richard W. Wyczawski 
Carl V, Larsen Franklin B. Nihart 
George F. Waters, Jr. Howard A. York 
Richard I. Moss Edward V. Finn 
Eugene N. Thompson Winsor V. Crockett, Jr. 
John W. Stevens II Victor J. Croizat 
Martin E. W. Oelrich Ernest C. Pusan 
Joseph A. Gray Charles E. Warren 
John T. Rooney Roy J. Batterton, Jr. 
Louis N. King Earl E. Anderson 
Jonas M. Platt Robert D. Taplett 
James O. Appleyard Wilson F. Humphreys 
Walter Holomon Victor J. Harwick 
Clifford B. Drake Wade H. Hitt 
Charles R. Baker Robert H. Houser 
Robert H. Armstrong Tillman N. Peters 
Wallace H. Robinson,Allen T. Barnum 
Robert A. Merchant, 
Jr. 
Alexander R. Benson 
John H. Jones 
Marlin C. Martin, Jr. 


Willingham, Jesse Du 
Jr. 


Jr. 
Crawford B. Lawton 
Marshall J. Hooper 
Hulon H. Riche 
James O, Bell 
Paul T. Johnston 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel: 
Franklin C. Thomas, Jake B. Hill 

Jr. Remmel H. Dudley 
Thomas R. Merritt Alfred H. Peterson 
Philip H. McArdle Leslie Menconi 
Charles S. Robertson Robert H. Brumley 
Robert H. Venn George H. Linnemeier 
James C. Fetters Donald D. Kennedy 
William E. Lunn Wiley E. Haverty 
Richard H, Mickle George W. Kaseman 
John R. Grove Albert Wood 
David H. Pepper Charles C. Crossfield 
Robert J. Edwards II 
Warren F. Lloyd 
Howland G. Taft 
Audrew J. Voyles Fred A. Steele 
Charles W. Boggs, Jr. William C. Davis, Jr. 
Richard F. Delamar III Gilbert N. Powell 
John B. Bristow George W. Doney 
Martin J. Sexton Charles H. Beale, Jr. 
Coburn Marston Fletcher R. Wycoff 
William L. Sims Milton A. Hull 
Earl R. McLaughlin Julian Willcox 
John A. Creamer Robert A. Thompson 
Lelon L. Patrow James K. Linnan 
Alex H. Sawyer James C. Norris, Jr. 
Robert J. Fairfield Ross T. Dwyer, Jr. 
Philip N. Pierce James F. McInteer, Jr. 
Bernard G. Thobe Samuel Jaskilka 
Augustine B. Reyn-John A. Lindsay 

olds, Ir. Franklin L. Smith 
David Foos, Jr. Robert M, Jenkins 
Benjamin F. Sohn David H. Lewis 
Clifford J. Robichaud, 

Jr. 


_ Clarence F. Zingheim 
Donald L. Mallory 
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The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 


the grade of major: 
John S. Alexander 
Joe B. Crownover 
Dene T. Harp 
Eugene W. Gleason 
John E. Quay, Jr. 
Paul G. Graham 
Edgar F. Remington 
John E. MeVey 
Elbert F. Price 
Thomas L. Cobb 
Ted H. Collins 
Gordon R. Squires 
Joseph W. Krewer 
John W. Kirkland 
John J. Murphy 
Robert D. Slay 
Richard W. Benton 
Harold F, Keller 
Robert L. Parnell, Jr. 
McDonald D. Tweed 
Loren W. Calhoun 
Daniel A. Casey, Jr. 
William F. Harrell 
Harvey L. Jensen 


Chester M. Lupushan- 


sky 
Kenneth J. Smock 
Edgar D. Pitman 
David M. Bidwell 
Harry Hunter, Jr. 
Donald R. Dempster 
Cecil L. Champion, Jr. 
Ross R. Miner 
Eraine M. Patrias 
Joseph DiFrank, Jr. 
Kenneth J. Conklin 
Richard J. Fellingham 
Walter E. Sparling 
Paul L. Hitchcock 
William R. Quinn 
Joseph L. Wosser, Jr. 
Stanley G. Dunwiddie, 
Jr. 
Jack G. Kelly 
Elwin M. Jones 
Julian G. Bass, Jr. 
Daniel A. Somerville 
Emanuel R. Amann 


Herbert F. McCormick Leland S. Gaug 


Truman Clark 
Stanley E. Adams 
Robert C. Simons 
Thomas 
Jr. 
James S. McAlister 
Thomas W. Clarke 
Duane G. Lynch 
Robert E. Paulson 
John T. Ryan 
Joseph A. Nelson 
Rocco D. Bianchi 
Robert V. Anderson 
William L. Hall 
Charles H. Watkins, 
Jr. 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 


_ grade of captain: 


William B. Higgins 
Richard B. Haines 
George R. Pillon 


H. Nichols,Charles N. Sims, Jr. 


James T. Doswell II 
William H. Johnson 
George T. Keys 

Paul T. Wiedenkeller 
Leslie W. Bays 

Leo Gerlach 

Bobby Carter 
Donald R. Harris, Jr. 
Steve Furimsky, Jr. 
Roy E. Oliver 
Jerome J. C. Beau 


Frederick L. Farrell, Jr.William E. Garman 


James C. 
Gerald W. Vaughan 
Richard H. Marciniak 


Rylen B. Rudy 

Paul G. Janssen 
Richard T. Spencer 
Jimmie L. Dillon 
Coyle H. Willis 
Lawrence R. Hawkins 


Richard L. Hawley 
Charles R. Kucharski, 
Jr. 
Eugene Lichtenwalter 
Edward J. Sample 
Edward H. Stansel 
David R. Stanton 
Harold J, McMullen 
Robert L. Zuern 
Robert D. Jameson 
Robert D. Purcell 


Raymond L. Duvall, Jr. Joseph B. Brown, Jr. 
William K. Hutchings Billy D. Conrad 


Reginald G. Sauls IV 
Edison W. Miller 
Donald W. Anderson 
Alan B. Kimball 
John W. P. Robertson 


John R. Fox 

Joseph P. Mitchell, Jr. 
John S. Bugg, Jr. 
Joseph R. Lepp 

Cyril H. Cornwallis- 


William H. Stewart, Jr. Stevenson, Jr. 


Marque C. Debenport 
Leo J. LeBlanc, Jr. 
Laurence A. Taylor 
William G. Brothers, 
Jr. 
Guy R. Campo 
Ralph F. Kenyon 
Alfred N. Drago 
James S., Thompson 
Louis W. Schwindt 
Michael A. Ciaburro 
James W. Kirk 
George M. Lawrence, 
Jr. 
Allan H, Robb 
Wallace H. Graham 


Joe E. Willis 
Thomas F. Rochford 
Wiliam H. Keith 
Robert E. Nicholson 
John C. Love 

Robert E. Cook 
Franklin C. Broadwell 
Donn E. Seaman 
John A. Hennelly 
James W. Dion 

John H. Strandquist 
Morgan L. Spence 
Theo F. Aschenbeck 
Jack K. Griffith 
Charles P. Keister 
Samuel J. Fulton 


Richard Petroff for permanent appoint- 


ment to the grade of first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, subject to qualification there- 
fore as provided by law. 

The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment to the grade of first lieutenant 


in the Marine Corps, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 

Richard H. Esau, Jr. 

William R. Gentry. 

William R. Irwin. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 27, 1958: 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
Walter H. Hodge, of Alaska, to be United 
States district judge, division No. 2, district 
of Alaska, for the term of 4 years. 
Omcurr Courts, TERRITORY or HAWAII 
Frank Aloysius McKinley, of Hawaii, to be 
fourth judge of the first circuit, circuit 
courts, Territory of Hawail, for the term of 
6 years. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Henry J. Cook, of Kentucky, to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 
Kentucky for a term of 4 years. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
John Burke Dennis, Missouri, to be United 
States marshal for the western district of 
Missouri for a term of 4 years. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate May 27, 1958: 
POSTMASTER 


Perry C. Harris to be postmaster at Brown- 
ing in the State of Illinois. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TueEspay, May 27, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


John 8: 12: Jesus said unto them, I am 
the light of the world; he that followeth 
Me shail not walk in darkness, but shail 
have the light of life. 

Most merciful and gracious God, we 
worship and adore Thee for Thou art the 
life of our lives, the light of our minds, 
and the love that fills our hearts. 

We thank Thee for the manifestation 
which Thou hast made of Thyself as the 
strength of all that is good and the glory 
of all that is beautiful. 

Thou art always drawing us to Thy- 
self by the bonds of love which nothing 
can break, and seeking to lead us out of 
darkness into the blessedness of the 
larger and more abundant life. 

Grant that daily we may be baptized 
with Thy Holy Spirit, giving us an 
awareness of Thy presence, an inflow- 
ing of Thy peace, and a new sense of Thy 


power. 
Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 7870. An act to amend the act of 
July 1, 1955, to authorize an additional $10 
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million for the completion of the Inter- 
American Highway; > 

H. R. 12356. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize and direct the 
construction of bridges over the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 30, 1954; and 

H. R. 12377. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
borrow funds for capital improvement pro- 
grams and to amend provisions of law re- 
lating to Federal Government participation 
in meeting costs of maintaining the Na- 
tion’s Capital City. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 6006. An act to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Antidumping Act, 1921, to pro- 
vide for greater certainty, speed, and effici- 
ency in the enforcement thereof, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 10015. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1959, the suspension of du- 
ties on metal scrap, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 


S. 2498. An act for the relief of Matthew 
M. Epstein. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10746) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes,” 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the joint select committee on 
the part of the Senate, as provided for in 
the act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An 
act to provide for the disposition of cer- 
tain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers referred to in the report of 
the Archivist of the United States num- 
bered 58-14, 


TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION 
ACT OF 1958 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 578, Rept. No. 
1777), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 12591) to extend the authority of the 
President to enter into trade agreement un- 
der section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and for other purposes, and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill, and shall continue 
not to exceed 8 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the.Committee on 
Ways and Means, the bill shall be considered 
as having been read for amendment. No 
amendments shall be in order to said bill ex- 
cept amendments offered by direction of the 
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Committee on Ways and Means or an amend- 
ment proposing to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and inserting in lieu there- 
of the text of the bill H. R. 12676, and said 
amendments shall be in order any rule of the 
House to the contrary notwithstanding, but 
such amendments shall not be subject to 
amendment. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion, except one 
motion to recommit, with or without in- 
_ structions.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FARM CREDIT APPROPRIA- 
TION ACT, 1959 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill H. R. 
11767, making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 1776) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11767) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Farm Credit 
Administration for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 13, 18, 19, and 20, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 659,044,890“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$14,195,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In leu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 620,659,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 110,000, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 12, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
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as follows: Restore the matter stricken out 
by said amendment amended to read as 
follows: “Provided further, That $35,000,000 
shall be transferred to this appropriation 
from funds available under section 32 of 
the Act of August 24, 1935, for purchase and 
distribution of agricultural commodities and 
other foods pursuant to section 6 of the 
National School Lunch Act, such additional 
funds to be used for the general purposes of 
section 32”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$16,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 812,750,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Ta lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$375,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “Provided further, That an addi- 
tional amount, not to exceed $20,000,000, 
may be borrowed under the same terms and 
conditions to the extent that such amount 
is required during fiscal year 1959 under 
the then existing conditions for the expedi- 
tious and orderly conduct of the loan pro- 
grams under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Ten- 
ant Act, as amended, not to exceed $5,000,000 
of which shall be available for loans under 
Title I and section 43 of Title IV of such 
Act, as amended”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$2,968,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 8 
and 17. 

Jamie L. WHITTEN, 
Wittram H. NATCHER, 
ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 

H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
WALT Horan, 

C. W. VURSELL, 

JOHN TABER, 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Kari E. MUNDT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 11767) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Farm Credit Administration for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other p „submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
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action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report as to each 
of such amendments, namely: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural Research Service 

Amendment No. 1, research: Appropriates 
$59,044,890 instead of $58,444,890 as proposed 
by the House and $59,362,390 as proposed by 
the Senate. It is intended by the conferees 
that all items earmarked in both the House 
and Senate reports shall be carried out by the 
Department during the coming fiscal year. 
The full amounts proposed for each project 
are approved with the following adjust- 
ments: $100,000 additional above the amount 
earmarked by the House for rust research on 
cereals; a total of $125,000 for cold-hardiness 
research on citrus; and a total of $25,000 for 
research on “hotspot” conditions in the lower 
Rio Grande Valley. 

Amendment No. 2, plant and animal disease 
and pest control: Appropriates $47,132,000 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $41,732,000 
as proposed by the House. The conferees are 
in full agreement that no funds shall be ex- 
pended by the Department for eradication of 
the screwworm unless and until fully 
matched by the States in which such pro- 
gram is carried out. 

Amendment No. 3, meat inspection: Ap- 
propriates $17,326,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $24,326,000 as proposed by 
the House. The conferees have agreed that 
the new mandatory poultry-inspection serv- 
ice may be located under the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, at the discretion of the 
Secretary. The conferees feel, however, that 
the Secretary should give attention to setting 
up a new combined inspection service or 
should take such other steps as may be neces- 
sary to prevent the creation of duplicate of- 
fices and supervisory personnel for the meat- 
inspection work and the poultry-inspection 
activity. In this connection the conferees 
direct that additional supervisory personnel 
in Washington and the field for these activi- 
ties be held at an absolute minimum and 
that no new area or district offices be created 
for either service. 

Amendments Nos. 4 and 5, State experi- 
ment stations: Appropriate $31,553,708 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $30,353,708 
as proposed by the House. 

Extension Service 

Amendments Nos. 6 and 7, payments to 
States, Hawali, Alaska, and Puerto Rico: 
Appropriate $53,715,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $50,715,000 as proposed by 
the House. 


Agricultural conservation program 


Amendment No. 8: Reported in disagree- 
ment. The managers on the part of the 
House intend to offer a motion to recede and 
concur with the Senate amendment with 
perfecting language to require that the 1959 
program remain the same as the 1957 and 
1958 programs. Most States followed the 
language contained in last year’s conference 
report, directing that no changes be made in 
the 1958 program to restrict eligibility re- 
quirements or delete cost-sharing practices 
included in the 1957 program. Since a few 
States made changes in the 1958 program 
despite such directive, the conferees have 
agreed to language in the accompanying bill 
which will restore any such changes and will 
make certain that future changes are made 
only upon the recommendation of the county 
committee concerned. 


Agricultural Marketing Service 


Amendment No. 9, marketing research and 
agricultural estimates: Appropriates $14,- 
195,000 instead of $14,095,000 as proposed by 
the House and $14,287,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The increase is provided to extend 
the quarterly cattle and feed reports to 13 
additional States. No funds are provided 
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for monthly interim statistics. The con- 
ferees have received some complaints con- 

the accuracy of the quarterly reports. 
They request that this matter be studied by 
the Department and reports of findings be 
provided to the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of both Houses. 

Amendment No. 10, marketing services: Ap- 
propriates $20,659,000 instead of $14,097,000 
as proposed by the House and $21,272,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The increase in- 
cludes $6,500,000 for poultry inspection, 
$42,000 for extension of wholesale meat re- 
ports and market news services, as set forth 
in the Senate report, and $20,000 for 
strengthening wool standardization and 
grading work. 

ee Nos. 11 and 12, school-lunch 
program: Amendment No. 11 appropriates 
$110 million instead of $100 millior as pro- 
posed by the House and $125 million as pro- 
“posed by the Senate. Amendment No. 12 
restores House language authorizing the 
transfer of section 32 funds for the purchase 
of food for use in the school-lunch program; 
for this purpose the amount of $35 million 
is provided instead of $55 million as pro- 
posed by the House. 


Soil Bank programs 


Amendment No. 13, conservation reserve 
program: Appropriates $200 million as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $250 million 
as proposed by the House. The reduction is 
based on final figures indicating total sign- 
ups of $71,468,000 for the 1958 program. 

Amendments Nos. 14 and 15, conservation 
reserve program: Authorize $16 million for 
administrative expenses instead of $15 mil- 
lion as proposed by the House and $17 mil- 
lion as proposed by the Senate, and provide 
$12,750,000 for county-committee expenses 
instead of $12 million as proposed by the 
House and $13,500,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 17, conservation reserve 
program: Reported in disagreement. 

Commodity Stabilization Service 


Amendment No. 18, Sugar Act program: 
Appropriates $76 million as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $71 million as proposed by 
the House. 


Rural Electrification Administration 


Amendments Nos. 19 and 20, loan author- 
izations: Authorize $317 million for rural 
electrification loans as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $300 million as proposed by the 
House; also authorize $67,500,000 for rural 
telephone loans as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $60 million as proposed by the 
House. 

Farmers’ Home Administration 


Amendment No. 21, loan authorizations: 
Establishes a contingency fund of $20 mil- 
lion as proposed by both Houses, with not to 
exceed $5 million for farm-ownership loans 
under title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act and the balance for farm operat- 
ing loans under title II of that act. 


Office of the General Counsel 
Amendment No. 22, salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $2,968,000 instead of $2,943,000 
as proposed by the House and $3,043,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The additional 
$25,000 is for legal work related to the new 
mandatory poultry-inspection work of the 
Department. 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
The conferees have considered statements 
contained in the reports of the two commit- 
tees, particularly comments relative to cot- 
ton and other export subsidy programs. 
They are in full agreement that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the House and Senate to review ac- 
tivities of the Department of Agriculture 
under all existing laws for which appropria- 
tions are proposed by the executive branch 
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or are considered by the Congress. 
ing out this responsibility, they recognize 
that it is within the jurisdiction of such 
committees to recommend approval or dis- 
approval of appropriations and to make com- 
ments and recommendations with regard to 
such programs and activities. 

In connection with the comments of the 
House committee on the export policies of 
the Department, the conferees would point 
out that were it not for exports, American 
agriculture literally would smother in its 
own production. Sixty million acres of 
cropland—1 out of every 5—produce for ex- 
port. The large flow of agricultural products 
to customers overseas not only provides ad- 
ditional farm income but also eases the 
pressure of supplies on the domestic market 
and strengthens prices. 

In the 1956-57 marketing year the United 
States exported over $1 billion of cotton, 
$400 million of tobacco, $196 million of soy- 
beans, $190 million of rice, $350 million of 
feed grains, $231 million of dairy products, 
$46 million of poultry products, $405 million 
of fats and oils, $230 million of fruits, and 
$958 million of wheat. 

In the handling of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration operations, including the export 
program, it is to be noted that payments to 
the trade for such things as storage, han- 
dling and transportation costs, including any 
exorbitant profits, in fact all costs or losses 
of the Commodity Credit, add to the costs 
to the Treasury and increase appropriations. 
Further, they are charged against the farm 
program, and are frequently used as argu- 
ments against farm programs, though, of 
course, such expenditures do not go to the 
farmer. These facts make it essential that 
the Committees on Appropriations maintain 
a continuing review of departmental activ- 
ities to see that unnecessary expenditures 
are not made and unn losses are not 
incurred due to the failure of the United 
States to retain its fair share of world mar- 
kets. 

The conferees point out that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has full author- 
ity to sell farm commodities in world trade 
on a competitive basis and would call atten- 
tion to the large increase in American ex- 
ports for dollars which have occurred with 
the use of such authority in the past sey- 
eral years. The conferees take note of the 
fact that the Department has announced, 
with reference to cotton, that in the future 
the authority to sell competitively for dol- 
lars through normal trade channels will be 
maintained concurrently with a program of 
payment of an export subsidy in kind. 

It is the opinion of the conferees that, 
in order to retain for the United States its 
fair share of world markets, all authority 
of law should be used to the fullest extent 
necessary to keep United States farm com- 
modities offered in world trade at competi- 
tive prices. Officials of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, in the interest of the Govern- 
ment and of the farm programs, in keeping 
farm commodities available in world trade 
at competitive prices, should make every 
effort to obtain the largest return for such 
commodities with the minimum of cost. 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Watt HORAN, 
O. W. VURSELL, 
JOHN TABER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. WHITTEN (interrupting the read- 
ing of the statement). Mr. Speaker, in- 
asmuch as there is complete agreement, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
xini of the statement be dispensed 
with. 


In carry- 
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The SPEAKER. And that it be printed 
in the RECORD? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 8: Page 11, line 25, 
insert: “Provided further, That no change 
shall be made in such 1959 program which 
will have the effect, in any county, of re- 
stricting eligibility requirements or cost- 
sharing on practices included in the 1958 
program, unless such change shall have been 
recommended by the county committee and 
approved by the State committee.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 8, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by said amendment insert 
“Provided further, That no change shall be 
made in such 1959 program which will have 
the effect, in any county, of restricting eligi- 
bility requirements or cost-sharing on prac- 
tices included in either the 1957 or the 1958 
programs, unless such change shall have been 
recommended by the county committee and 
approved by the State committee.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 17: Page 18, line 4, 
strike out the colon through the word “pro- 
gram” on line 10 and insert “Provided fur- 
ther, That in determining the amount of 
rental payments the Secretary shall give due 
consideration to the value of the land and 
the rental value thereof.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 17: Mr. WHITTEN moves 
that the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate No. 17, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter stricken and 
inserted by said amendment, insert “: Pro- 
vided further, That hereafter no conserva- 
tion reserve contract shall be entered into 
which provides for (1) payments for con- 
servation practices in excess of the average 
rate for comparable practices under the agri- 
cultural conservation program, or (2) annual 
rental payments in excess of 20 percent of 
the value of the land placed under contract, 
such value to be determined without regard 
to physical improvements thereon or geo- 
graphic location thereof. In determining the 
value of the land for this purpose, the county 
committee shall take into consideration the 
estimate of the landowner or operator as to 
the value of such land as well as his cer- 
tificate as to the production history and 
productivity of such land.” 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
be heard in opposition to the motion, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Mississippi yield for that purpose? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not yield at this 
time, Mr. Speaker. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that further con- 
sideration of the conference report be 
postponed until tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. REUSS. The point is withdrawn, 
Mr. Speaker. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC CONDITION 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been made of the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances surrounding the current eco- 
nomic condition of our country. Time 
and again, Members of this body have, 
in the course of debate, made references 
to particular phases of our economy, and 
with the familiar chorus, “never before 
in the history of our Nation” and so 
forth, proclaimed this a peculiar re- 
cession. 

Mr. Speaker, I quite agree, and if a 
note of irony is detected in my voice and 
statement, I assure you it is completely 
intentional. 

It is peculiar indeed, that savings are 
at an all-time high, and still climbing, 
while we are supposedly in the ruthless 
grip of economic disaster. 

It is peculiar, beyond comprehension, 
that the buying power of our people is 
so strong that prices are continually 
forced upward, while the Nation sup- 
posedly flounders in a business slump. 

It is peculiar, exceedingly peculiar, 
that farm income is up $2 billion from the 
same period last year, yet supposedly re- 
cession stalks the land. 

Mr. Speaker, the peculiar aspects of 
this recession, some of which I have just 
cited, add up to only one thing. That is, 
this is a psychological recession. Yes; a 
mental recession, and though I am no 
psychiatrist, I say, let us get up off the 
couch and quit thinking recession, and 
we will soon discover that it was mainly a 
state of mind. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
Wednesday of next week be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 76] 
Andersen, Garmatz Morrison 
H. Carl George O'Hara, Minn. 
Andrews Granahan Passman 
Ashley Grant Philbin 
Auchincloss Green, Pa. Poage 
Barrett Gregory Powell 
Bass, Tenn. Gross Radwan 
Gubser Reece, Tenn 
Boland Gwinn Riley 
Brooks, La. rris Robeson, Va. 
Buckley Hays, Ohio Saund 
B Healey Scott, N. O. 
Carnahan Hemphill Shelley 
Celler Hillings Sheppard 
Chelf Holt Shuford 
Christopher Holtzman Sieminski 
Colmer Hull Siler 
Coudert Ikard Spence 
Davis, Tenn Jackson Taylor 
Dawson, Ill James ‘Thompson, La. 
Dies Jenkins Thornberry 
Diggs Kearney Trimble 
Dollinger Kilburn Udall 
Donohue Kirwan Vinson 
Dowdy Lennon Vursell 
Doyle McCarthy Watts 
Engle rshall Weir 
Farbstein Merrow Zelenko 
Fogarty Miller, Calif 
Forand Morris 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack). Three hundred and thirty- 
two Members have answered to their 
names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


ADMISSION OF THE STATE OF 
ALASKA INTO THE UNION 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7999) to provide for the admission of the 
State of Alaska into the Union, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7999) with 
Mr. Mitts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday all time for general 
debate on the bill had expired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, subject to the 
provisions of this act, and upon issuance of 
the proclamation required by section 8 (c) of 
this act, the State of Alaska is hereby de- 
clared to be a State of the United States of 
America, is declared admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the other States in 
all respects whatever, and the constitution 
formed pursuant to the provision of the act 
of the Territorial legislature of Alaska en- 
titled, “An act to provide for the holding of a 
constitutional convention to prepare a con- 
stitution for the State of Alaska; to submit 
the constitution to the people for adoption 
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or rejection; to prepare for the admission of 
Alaska as a State; to make an appropria- 
tion; and setting an effective date,” approved 
March 19, 1955 (chap. 46, Session Laws of 
Alaska, 1955), and adopted by a vote of the 
people of Alaska in the election held on April 
24, 1956, is hereby found to be republican in 
form and inconformity with the Constitution 
of the United States and the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, and is hereby 
accepted, ratified, and confirmed. 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the dean 
of the Illinois delegation, THOMAS J. 
O’Brien, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may be permitted to extend 
their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

THE LATE CARDINAL STRITCH 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, it is with 
keen sadness that the Illinois delegation 
has learned of the death of the beloved 
and universally respected Samuel Cardi- 
nal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, who 
died in Rome last night at the age of 70, 
only 1 month and 1 day after he was 
appointed to the Roman Curia, the high- 
est governing body of the church. 

Samuel Cardinal Stritch was the first 
American-born cardinal to be so hon- 
ored. He was elevated to that body 
when on March 1, 1958, Pope Pius XII 
appointed him proprefect of the congre- 
gation. It seems but yesterday that 
various Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives took the floor to felicitate and 
wish well this great prince of the 
church and this truly great American 
on the occasion of that most singular 
and recent honor. Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch through all his years has demon- 
strated a talent, a love and affection 
for the humble and the meek and the 
lowly. 

A brilliant student, Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch was ordained to the priesthood 
by special dispensation a year before 
reaching the canonical age of 24. He be- 
came a bishop at 34, an archbishop at 
43, and a cardinal at 58. 

Samuel Cardinal Stritch was known 
best for his work in the cause of world 
peace, united charities, and the Catholic 
youth movement—a group of all races 
and all faiths. 

American liberals of all faiths con- 
sidered him an outstanding liberal. 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch was deeply con- 
cerned about the problems of labor and 
was friendly to labor organizations; he 
condemned as morally wrong interfer- 
ence with Negroes seeking to use the 
rights they enjoy under the Constitution, 
and he established a policy of helping all 
minority groups to integrate themselves 
religiously, socially, and economically 
into the life of their city. 

It is said that a kindly providence 
called him so abruptly to his just reward 
long before he had an opportunity to 
further demonstrate that intensity of 
purpose that scholarliness and that char- 
ity that made him beloved the world over. 

At this time it is with considerable 
sadness that we point up, on the floor of 
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the House, the passing of a great church- 
man, a great American, and a truly great 
humanitarian as he goes to his much- 
merited reward, and we only hope that a 
kindly providence will visit upon his suc- 
cessor the same talent, the same respect, 
and the same love of little people that 
the great Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago, demonstrated so 
thoroughly. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
read with grief of the death of Cardinal 
Stritch, a great churchman and a great 
American. His spiritual leadership was 
not confined to his influence on commu- 
nicants of the Catholic Church, but to all 
persons of all creeds of a religious mind. 
It was only several weeks ago when Mrs. 
McCormack and I were in Chicago when 
I was addressing the Fourth Degree 
Knights of Columbus that we spent a 
very pleasant hour with Cardinal Stritch, 
an hour that will always be one of our 
treasured memories. Cardinal Stritch’s 
leadership in the spiritual field and in the 
field of government as an American cit- 
izen was outstanding. He possessed a 
universal mind, and his thoughts and his 
utterances appealed to all persons of deep 
faith and of a religious mind. Countless 
millions of persons of all faiths and of all 
creeds will feel a real sorrow in the 
passing of this great churchman and this 
great American. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr.SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with the gentleman from Illinois in ex- 
pressing our grief at the death of Cardi- 
nal Stritch. As the majority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] so well said, regardless of 
one’s faith or one’s political creed, every- 
one in Cook County and in Illinois was 
very much mindful of the great works of 
charity and the great works of religion 
which were so close to Cardinal Stritch’s 
heart. When he came to Chicago from 
Milwaukee, yes, even before he came to 
Milwaukee, we all realized the great 
charitable works undertaken by Cardinal 
Stritch. Those of the Catholic re- 
ligion as well as those of all other re- 
ligions will ever remember the great 
work he has done for his church and his 
country. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to associate my re- 
marks with those of the gentleman from 
Illinois as well as the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. As one who was born and 
educated in the city of Chicago, I, too, 
recall when our beloved cardinal came 
to the great city of Chicago. His work 
was outstanding. He was a recognized 
leader not only as a leader of the Catho- 
lic Church, but his leadership was felt 
in all civic activities in our area. He 
was a great builder of churches, a great 
builder of schools, and his influence was 
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far reaching. He particularly had a 
great love for the retarded children and 
the exceptional children. We in Chi- 
cago, as well as people in all parts of the 
United States of America not only feel 
great sorrow at the departure of this 
great leader, but we shall miss him. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, Cardinal 
Stritch was a distinguished and beloved 
former citizen and resident of the city 
of Milwaukee. His loss will be deeply 
felt. 

Samuel Alphonsus Stritch became 
Archbishop of Milwaukee in 1930. He 
was only 43, one of the youngest men 
ever to receive such an appointment, In 
his 10 years as Archbishop of Milwaukee, 
Cardinal Stritch made inestimable con- 
tributions to the welfare and betterment 
of the entire community. 

His energetic work in charity, in edu- 
cational expansion, in parish expansion 
will not be forgotten. Cardinal Stritch 
held the respect and friendship of Mil- 
waukeeans of all faiths. 

His concern for the suffering and the 
needy extended worldwide. He fought 
always against racial discrimination. He 
was a devoted American. His belief in 
democracy was firm and strong. 

The christian world has lost a great 
and dedicated spiritual leader. Nowhere 
is the sadness at the death of Cardinal 
Stritch more deeply felt than in Mil- 
waukee, where so many of his good works 
were accomplished. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to join with the Illinois delegation in 
paying tribute to the memory of Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch who passed away yes- 
terday in Rome, Italy. 

The people of the Calumet region of 
Indiana, which adjoins Chicago, mourn 
the passing of this great religious leader 
and humanitarian. The cardinal’s out- 
standing accomplishments during a long 
life of religious service are familiar to 
people of all denominations throughout 
the Middle West. 

That he would become a man of great 
intellectual attainment was demon- 
strated in his very early years as a boy 
in high school and college through hard 
work and sacrifice during his younger 
years. As a priest, his abilities were 
soon recognized by his church superiors 
and gradually his responsibilities in- 
creased until he reached one of the 
highest pinnacles of office and position 
in the Catholic Church. Cardinal 
Stritch was an acquaintance and friend 
of Pope Pius XII since his school days 
in the Seminary in Rome, During all 
these years, the great ability and work 
of Cardinal Stritch in his religious life 
was so outstanding that a few months 
ago His Holiness appointed the cardinal 
to the Roman Curia as proprefect of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, the church’s mission- 
ary agency. This is the highest recog- 
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nition ever bestowed upon an American 
prelate. 

The people of Illinois, Indiana, and 
other Middle West States will long 
mourn the memory of this leader of the 
church whose great religious work and 
charities have benefited hundreds of 
thousands during his long service in the 
work of God. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, the news of the untimely and un- 
fortunate passing of Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch reached me late last night. It 
was the unwelcome news which I had 
hoped might not take place at this criti- 
cal time in world history when we are 
so much in need of great leaders. 

Through the last several weeks after 
learning of Samuel Cardinal Stritch’s 
grave condition, like so many people all 
over the world, I read each bulletin with 
anxiety as the great churchman’s life 
hung by a thread, 

This great cleric and great American 
was a brilliant man and had a brilliant 
life. Truly he was a living exhibit of 
the proposition, “As a man is, so he 
acts.” He was a man of energy and 
intensity of purpose. Ten years after 
his birth in Nashville, Tenn., on August 
17, 1887, he graduated from grammar 
school. By the time he was 16 he hada 
bachelor of arts degree, 

Eighteen years later he was named 
bishop of Toledo, Ohio, the youngest 
member of Roman hierarchy in the 
United States. When he was only 43 he 
became archbishop of Milwaukee, one 
of the youngest men ever to receive such 
an appointment. 

Ten years later he was made arch- 
bishop of Chicago, the largest archdio- 
cese in the United States with more 
than 2 million communicants. It was 
in that role we first truly appreciated his 
great capacity for community good and 
untiring work. 

Of his continued achievements, in 
1945 at the age of 58 he was named a 
cardinal. As such he became titular 
pastor of a church in Rome—St. Agnes 
Outside the Walls. 

He flew to Rome for the ceremonies 
and saw again the fields where he had 
Played baseball at the North American 
College in Rome some 40 years earlier. 

Samuel Cardinal Stritch was the first 
American-born cardinal of the Roman 
Curia. 

So it is with a deep sense of loss that 
we mark his passing. In death we con- 
tinue to recall his simplicity as signal- 
ized in remarks uttered in his inaugural 
address when he said, “In my poor per- 
son you see the shepherd whom Pope 
Pius has sent.” 

Now the Great Shepherd has called 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch home. 

Although his passing is a distinct loss 
to Chicago, to Illinois, to the United 
States and the entire world, may his in- 
spiration, love, and charity live on. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to join my colleagues from Illinois 
and the country in paying tribute to the 
outstanding prelate of the Middle West, 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch, who passed 
away this morning in Rome, a few short 
weeks after he was accorded his greatest 
honor by the Roman Catholic Church, 
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that of proprefect of the Vatican’s Con- 
gregation for Propagation of the Faith. 
Cardinal Stritch was born in Nashville, 
Tenn., on August 27, 1887. After study- 
ing in Cincinnati and Rome, he was or- 
dained a priest at the age of 22. A special 
dispensation was needed since priests 
usually are not ordained until the age of 
24. Ten years after his ordination he 
became bishop of Toledo, Ohio, the 
youngest member of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in the United States. In 1930 
he was named archbishop of Milwaukee 
and 10 years later became archbishop of 
Chicago. In December 1945 he was ele- 
vated to the College of Cardinals. 

Samuel Cardinal Stritch was a prince 
of the church who retained the manner 
of a simple parish priest. The son of an 
Irish immigrant who died when the car- 
dinal was a boy, Samuel Stritch rose in 
church councils through extraordinary 
mental and spiritual gifts which were dis- 
played from his boyhood. He was enor- 
mously popular in Chicago and was 
highly respected for his administrative 
energy and revered for his good works. 
Through his leadership rapid strides were 
made in the construction of new schools, 
churches, and colleges. 

Since 1944 the Sheil School of Social 
Studies—Chicago—has annually award- 
ed the Pope Leo XIII Medal in recogni- 
tion of outstanding work in the field of 
Catholic social education. In 1949 this 
distinct honor was awarded to Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch. 

He was known as the cardinal of char- 
ity.” His concern for the suffering and 
the needy extended beyond the diocese 
in Chicago, which was the largest in the 
United States. In 1946 he became chair- 
man of the bishop’s war emergency and 
relief committee, which sent tons of food 
and clothing to war victims. 

The slight, silver-haired cardinal took 
à lively, liberal interest in world affairs. 
In 1938 he lashed out at the Nazis for 
savagery and barbarism. He lent his 
voice and influence to bolstering the 
United Nations in its early days. 

The city, the county, the State, and 
the Nation mourn the death of a great 
citizen and a great American. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, Sam- 
uel Cardinal Stritch died as a true serv- 
ant of God, whose entire life was spent 
in the service of mankind. He passed 
his earthly way giving religious nurture 
to the souls of men. With brilliant fer- 
vor he met his many tasks contributing 
to the spiritual welfare and peace of 
mind of millions of Americans. His 
work among the old and infirm resulted 
in the building of homes and institutions 
for their care. His charitable nature 
sustained the many programs that he 
sponsored for the needy and the poor. 
His contribution to the medical profes- 
sion remains a monument to his memory 
in the establishment and maintenance of 
a college of medicine through his efforts. 
He loved humankind and was venerated 
with godly respect by men of all creeds. 

He was a pillar of American decency 
and as a churchman supported the cen- 
sorship of films and publications that 
exerted a satanic influence upon the 
minds of the youth of our country. He 
sponsored cultural and social seminars 
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racial misunderstanding. He was a 
guardian to the new immigrant popula- 
tions and fought for their acceptance in 
their communities. He was honored by 
the Catholic Church as a prince of its 
holy family—by the Catholics of America 
and the world as a scholarly religionist 
and by the unfortunates in every walk 
of life as the true servant of the great 
Saviour. God walks with him today as 
Christianity grieves and men bow their 
heads in prayers of love and veneration. 

His spirit moves on but his works re- 
main to remind us that the destiny of 
this holy man was to lead the sacred 
way to everlasting life and instill broken 
men with a new hope to better live their 
lives for a new chance in the heavenly 
world of the hereafter. He loved us—we 
ask God’s blessings. The citizens of Chi- 
cago are proud of his memory and the 
goodness of God for sending him to us. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, it was Easter Sunday morning. 
Holy Name Cathedral in Chicago was 
filled, some worshipers standing in 
the aisles. It was the last public mass 
of Samuel Cardinal Stritch before the 
departure of His Eminence for Rome 
and the assumption of his new duties 
as proprefect of the Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith which directs 
the Roman Catholic mission work. 

The tone of the mass was joyous as 
befitted the Easter season. Honor 
through their cardinal had come to 
Chicago. Nevertheless the sentiment in 
every heart in that great cathedral was 
of sorrow not exultation. There may 
have been a sense of foreboding. 

The cardinal, brilliant though his ad- 
ministration had been, had won the heart 
of Chicago as “the bishop of charity,” 
“the bishop of the poor.” His leadership 
had been directed toward making Chi- 
cago a city in which spiritual values 
should take precedence over the material. 
Everyone in the congregation filled with 
reverence and affection for their spirit- 
ual leader, sensed the fact of anproach- 
ing separation. Rejoicing that the great 
talents of their archbishop were to be ex- 
tended to a worldwide field, their 
hearts were heavy in contemplation of 
their personal loss. There were tears in 
many eyes when his eminence began his 
farewell sermon. 

Wherever you teach people the dignity of 
man and our blessed Saviour, it helps instill 
in them a desire for freedom, equality and 
dignity. * * * If all Americans live our de- 
mocracy and shoulder its responsibility, we 
shall become a great force in the world. 


That was the message of Samuel Car- 
dinal Stritch to the people of Chicago 
and through them to America. 

Mr. Chairman, those were the words of 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch in his farewell 
sermon when celebrating his last public 
mass in the Holy Name Cathedral. It 
was as though he had seen through the 
purpose of his Master soon to call him 
home and were leaving for his own 
parishioners, for Chicago, his country 
and all the world the counsel of his faith 
to guide them. 

Chicago, with pride and joy, underlaid 
with the sorrow of pending separation, 
relinquished their cardinal to the broader 
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service of the church in the missionary 
field. Death has not defeated that pur- 
pose, for he who was a spiritual force in 
a great city has become a symbol for our 
times and for the ages of that which 
motivated him, love of mankind and 
faith in God. His life among us, his 
words and his deeds, have left us a spir- 
itual legacy and in those words in his 
farewell sermon on Easter Sunday at 
Holy Name Cathedral a blueprint for the 
world we seek, a world to be gained when 
“All Americans live our democracy and 
shoulder its responsibilities” in respect 
of the dignity of man and faith in God. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, every 
American, regardless of his faith, race, 
or creed, is saddened by the death of 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch. We citizens 
of Chicago particularly will feel his de- 
pature. Since 1939 he was our chief 
prelate. 

Probably no other American enjoyed 
so rapid a rise in the hierarchy of the 
Catholic Church. He graduated from 
high school at the age of 14, and 2 years 
later finished St. Gregory’s Preparatory 
School. He attended the North Amer- 
ican College in Rome. 

In 1921 he was named bishop of 
Toledo, in 1930 he became archbishop of 
Milwaukee and in 1939 moved to Chi- 
cago. In 1946 he was 1 of 4 Americans 
created a cardinal by his close friend, 
Pope Pius XII. 

Cardinal Stritch was a man of devo- 
tion wherever the welfare of his people 
was concerned. He was intensely inter- 
ested in labor and the improvement of 
the laboring man's lot. He stood 
squarely and firmly for equal treatment 
of all Americans. Wherever he served, 
he lifted the moral tone of the com- 
munity. Under his leadership the Chi- 
cago archdiocese had a phenomenal 
growth. His administrative capacity 
won him further recognition when the 
Pontiff appointed Cardinal Stritch the 
proprefect of the Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith. This congre- 
gation is one of the most important in 
the church’s organization with super- 
vision over 25,000 missionary priests, 
10 000 missionary lay brothers, and 60,- 
000 missionary nuns. Its jurisdiction 
covers areas in 5 continents. It was in 
the discharge of this important task 
that Cardinal Stritch suffered his fatal 
illness. 

In paying this small tribute I know 
I am expressing the sorrow of millions 
who knew him, who revered him, and 
who are richer for his having walked 
among us. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, holding a 
crucifix before his eyes, Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch of Chicago died last night in 
Rome. His Eminence had left his post 
as archbishop of Chicago just 1 month 
ago to become the only American-born 
prelate to serve on the governing curia 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Beloved in Chicago and throughout 
the archdiocese, Cardinal Stritch's de- 
parture for Rome was marked by a civic 
observance. Through many years he 
had contributed greatly to the spiritual 
and material well-being of the com- 
munity. So great was his contribution 
that his work was recognized by all seg- 
ments of the community. 
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Ilinoisans, and in particular Chicago- 
ans, were saddened even in their elation 
at the great honor which came to Car- 
dinal Stritch upon his selection by Pope 
Pius XII to serve on the Roman curia 
central government of the church. They 
gave him up to the higher call with re- 
luctance and the archbishop accepted 
the call in the same manner. He did 
not want to leave his flock but he could 
not fail to respond to the assignment 
from the Holy Father as proprefect of 
the Congregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith. 

The Nation, the State of Illinois, and 
the city of Chicago mourn the death of 
this great churchman, and Americans 
in all walks of life are saddened at his 
passing. Known as the Cardinal of 
Charity, he had a saying: “As long as 
2 pennies are ours, 1 of them belongs to 
the poor.” 

Cardinal Stritch was a devoted Amer- 
ican. It was 13 years ago that he was 
elevated to the College of Cardinals. At 
that time his message to his people in 
the United States was that America 
“must be a beacon light of democracy 
to all men and peoples.” Leaving for 
Rome to begin his new work he extolled 
democracy to newspapermen and warned 
against a destruction of spiritual values 
and elevation of the material. As he 
sailed away from New York Harbor his 
parting words were: “We will not fight 
materialistic philosophy with a mere 
materialistic democracy.” 

The prayers of all Americans join to- 
gether today in memorial to Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch whose Christian influ- 
ence will be felt through many genera- 
tions yet to come. 

Mr, MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
when Samuel Cardinal Stritch became 
bishop of Toledo, Ohio, at the age of 34, 
he was the youngest member of the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy in the United 
States. 

His death yesterday in Rome, at the 
age of 70, came less than 2 months after 
he became the first American-born 
Cardinal of the Roman Curia, central 
governing body of the Church. 

What kind of a man was this whose 
spiritual leadership encompassed half a 
century? 

Those who knew him best will remem- 
ber him as a gentle, kindly, scholarly 
man, yet one with firm, clear convictions. 
How typical was his greeting when he 
became head of the great archdiocese in 
Chicago in 1940. “In my poor person,” 
he said, “you see the shepherd whom 
Pope Pius has sent.” 

Humble in the sight of God, Cardinal 
Stritch was outspoken when the occa- 
sion demanded it, as exemplified by his 
recent warning against the destruction 
of spiritual values in favor of material 
ones. “We will not fight materialistic 
philosophy with a mere materialistic de- 
mocracy,” he said. 

Cardinal Stritch was one of the out- 
standing religious leaders in our country. 
His death will be mourned by all Ameri- 
cans and especially by the people of 
Ilinois. 

Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Chairman, the 
world is saddened today by the passing 
of Cardinal Stritch and his death is be- 
ing mourned by all Christendom. 
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Spiritual leaders, such as he, have 
helped to bring about a spiritual re- 
awakening, and a resurgence and re- 
avowed belief in God. In these serious 
times, we need and demand a conscious- 
ness of our spiritual well-being and our 
soul, Dedication to and belief in God 
is our own salvation, but also is one of 
the best fortresses against communism 
and Communist teachings which 
threaten the world and our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Cardinal Stritch of Chicago, U. S. A., 
will be remembered as the 15th Cardinal 
of the Roman Curia, the official resident 
in Rome who aided Pope Pius XII in the 
government of the church, but to peoples 
of all faiths he will be long remembered 
for his fight for world peace, the under- 
privileged, his devotion and interest in 
the welfare of young people, and his avid 
concern for the problems of labor. His 
life of 70 years is a testimonial to his 
love of mankind and his God. 

As he goes to meet his Maker, he 
brings with him a long list of outstand- 
ing and commendable marks of achieve- 
ment, the greatest of which was his ap- 
pointment by Pope Pius XII on March 
1, 1958, proprefect of the Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith. He 
was the first American ever appointed to 
this high position in the Vatican. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, it was 
with a profound feeling of sadness that 
I learned of the passing of Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch in Rome. With his 
death, the world lost a powerful and sig- 
nificant force for good. 

To think of him only as a religious 
leader is to single out but one of his many 
wonderful personal qualities. He was 
a spiritual leader of the highest idealism 
and the greatest intellectual capacity, a 
man with a gift of warm friendship, of 
sympathetic understanding, 
vision, and of profound wisdom. He was 
gentle and kind in all of his endeavors, 
even when conducting his most deter- 
mined efforts to achieve his goals. 

Cardinal Stritch had a passion for 
justice for all men without regard to 
their religion, their race, or their place 
of origin. He frequently left the quiet 
isolation of his religious study to partici- 
pate in the turmoil of the community's 
human relationships, and because of his 
actual experience with people, his in- 
spiring messages were based on solid 
fact. He used the pulpit to fight for the 
right as he saw the right. 

In my conversations with Cardinal 
Stritch, I was impressed by his fervent 
desire to make government responsible 
and responsive to the needs of the peo- 
ple and he provided active leadership in 
thought and action to create a genuine 
spiritual renaissance of the democratic 
faith. He condemned ostentatiousness 
and materialism, urging adherence to 
the true values upon which democracy 
and the human spirit lives. He de- 
manded maturity and responsibility in 
citizens and in public servants alike. 

People of all faiths admired the cour- 
age and composure with which Cardinal 
Stritch faced his recent physical afflic- 
tions. People of all faiths admired his 
devotion to humanity. People of all 
faiths will mourn his loss. 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
rise to pay tribute to a great American 
and a great church leader, Samuel Car- 
dinal Stritch. With his passing, Amer- 
ica and all of the God-fearing world, 
has lost one of its glowing champions for 
Christian action. As in the past he had 
spoken out against the tyrannous and 
savage Nazi movement; he served in 
more recent times as a shining beacon 
from this citadel of democracy to the 
religious world. 

I, as a Protestant layman, pay hum- 
ble tribute to this man, recently reli- 
gious leader to the Catholics of the 
world and a religious inspiration to us 
all, 

Cardinal Stritch was known to the 
people of Ohio long before he was 
known to the people of the world. When 
serving as the bishop of Toledo he was 
the youngest member of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in the United States, 
and the people of Ohio remember him 
for his outstanding efforts to help the 
less fortunate citizens of that area. As 
he was known to America as a pioneer 
in works of welfare, he was known to 
the members of his diocese as a con- 
stant friend to all of those who were 
in need of help. 

In being the first American to hold so 
exalted position in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, Cardinal Stritch was again 
evidencing his outstanding ability to 
pioneer for God and man in whatever 
field of service he was called. 

He has now gone to the final reward 
for those who give outstanding service 
to God and their fellow man. Mr. 
Chairman, with the loss of Cardinal 
Stritch, America has lost one of her out- 
standing citizens; the people of the 
world have lost one of their most com- 
passionate friends, and the entire reli- 
gious world has lost one of its great 
leaders. But, the work he has done, and 
the impression he has left upon the 
minds, and hearts, and souls of men 
everywhere will make the memory of 
Cardinal Stritch live on in the years to 
come as a lasting memorial to this great 
pillar of faith. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, the 
earth has lost one of its noblest inhabi- 
tants with the passing of Samuel Car- 
dinal Stritch. The life and works of 
this devoted man speak eloquently for 
themselves. 

His prodigious work for the under- 
privileged earned him the unofficial titles 
of “Bishop of the Poor” and “Bishop of 
Charity.” His tireless energy, his hu- 
mility, his brilliance, and his strong pa- 
triotic views reached the point of legend. 
He was, in particular, an untiring foe of 
communism, nazism, and all forms of 
tyranny over man. 

That this man should be struck down 
at the pinnacle of a life filled with service 
and sacrifice is to be especially mourned. 
But all may take comfort in the fact that 
he died as he lived, working for his God 
and his fellow men. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOSMER: Page 
2, line 10, strike the period, insert a semi- 
colon and add the following: “Provided, how- 
ever, That the provisions of this section shall 
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have no force or effect until said constitution 
shall have been duly amended to deny power 
to the legislative and/or executive branches 
of the State government to legalize gambling 
in any form.” 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, what I 
propose is to require that the constitu- 
tion of the proposed State of Alaska, 
prior to the time that it is admitted to 
statehood, be so amended as to take 
away any power either of the legislative 
or the executive branch of the proposed 
State government, to legalize gambling 
in any form. Many of the Members were 
not here the other day when I discussed 
the matter of the economy of Alaska. 
There are only some 40,000 people in 
private employment in this whole vast 
area, equaling one-fifth of continental 
United States during the warm weather, 
and only 20,000 during the cold weather. 
That fact makes this an area of vast 
economic danger and potential destitu- 
tion. 

One of our continental United States, 
with a very small population, has had to 
turn to the device of legalized gambling 
in order to support itself. That State is 
next to my own State of California. If 
such a device should be turned to by the 
Territory, I want the Members to think 
of it in relation to the 50,000 United 
States servicemen who are stationed in 
the area, many of them young boys un- 
der the age of 21. Remember what hap- 
pened in such places as Phenix City 
where gambling ran riot in areas ad- 
jacent to posts, even in continental 
United States, let alone up in Alaska 
where there are but few other diversions 
for the servicemen during their off-duty 
hours. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is our respon- 
sibility to pass such a protection for 
those servicemen, and it is also our duty 
to pass such a protection for all the 
citizens of Alaska, particularly those 
younger citizens whom we, as Americans, 
I am sure, would not want to see grow 
up under conditions breeding delin- 
quency, which conceivably could happen. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am in ac- 
cord with the sentiments of the gentle- 
man’s proposed amendment, but I should 
like to ask if there has ever been a defi- 
nition of gambling. What is gambling? 
Is bingo gambling? Is betting on the 
horseraces or is a little pitch gambling? 
Some of these boys play a little poker. 

Mr. HOSMER. I decline to yield fur- 
ther. I will answer the gentleman this 
way. The gentleman is possibly a few 
years older than I am and I think he 
has been around. He probably knows 
the definition of gambling as well as I do. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. In order to get 
clear what the gentleman does have in 
mind, does he include parimutuel bet- 
ting, that is carried on in his State 
within a few miles of military installa- 
tions in his State? 

Mr. HOSMER. I would refer the gen- 
tleman to the library adjacent to the 
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floor of the House, which is known as 
the Law Library of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. There are plenty of books 
in there that define gambling, for either 
the gentleman or anybody else who may 
be in doubt about the term. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. SAYLOR. Has any similar pro- 
vision ever been placed in the constitu- 
tion of any other State? 

Mr. HOSMER. I think that would be 
irrelevant and immaterial to this dis- 
cussion if it had or had not. We are 
talking about the year 1958 and we are 
talking about the geographical location 
of that land which has to be protected 
by a great permanent body of young 
men in uniform, who have been taken 
away from their homes and family guid- 
ance, and for whom we as legislators 
have a responsibility to insure that they 
perform their duty in as clean an en- 
vironment as possible. This is the way 
to do it, because if you do not do it here 
you are going to have legalized gambling 
in that Territory, and all that goes with 
it, because they cannot afford to live 
without that kind of revenue. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Would the gentle- 
man possibly suggest that if it is neces- 
sary for us to write into Federal law and 
into the provisions for the admission of 
this Territory such a provision, in other 
words, legislate for them in this fashion, 
perhaps they are not ready for state- 
hood? 

Mr. HOSMER. I think that has been 
the burden of the argument by many 
of us, but if the Congress is going to 
persist in this action it should be done 
in as clean a fashion as possible. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we had anticipated a 
number of proposed amendments to this 
bill but I am rather startled to discover 
that the first amendment offered comes 
very definitely under the heading of 
frivolous. This amendment was not of- 
fered at any time in the committee by 
the gentleman who is now so concerned 
about the servicemen who might be led 
into a bingo game in Alaska. 

The gentleman knows that his State 
has gambling. New York has gambling, 
many other States have gambling, pari- 
mutuel betting and bingo, among other 
things, and they are bringing in millions 
of dollars into their treasuries. In New 
York alone I think our revenue from 
gambling was around $50 million. Now 
we are about to say to a new State, “You 
must not do any of these things,” as- 
suming, of course, that the new State 
plans to do so. 

I do not know why the gentleman did 
not go all the way and prohibit the 
legalization of the sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages, and speak out firmly against sin 
of every kind. 

The gentleman said that the service- 
men in Alaska have no diversion. Well, 
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we were in Alaska and discovered that 
there was just as much diversion for the 
servicemen there as anywhere else, 
Alaska is not a place of polar bears or 
Eskimos entirely. It is not the Alaska 
of Jack London or Robert W. Service. 
I think this amendment is offered en- 
tirely for frivolous purposes. I cannot 
believe that the House of Representa- 
tives would ever create a new State any- 
where and start laying down provisions 
which do not apply to any other State 
by Federal mandate. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. HOSMER. I want to assure the 
gentleman it is not offered in a frivolous 
vein whatsoever, and that during my pe- 
riod of service I probably covered as 
much ground in the Territory of Alaska 
as anybody in this Chamber except the 
Delegate from Alaska. I am familiar 
with the Territory and its geography. 
I know its people well. I seriously offer 
this amendment because of that prior 
knowledge of the land, its people, and 
its conditions, and its economic poverty. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. The gen- 
tleman is as well acquainted with Alaska 
as he stated, but it is too late for the 
gentleman to protect himself now from 
these iniquitous gambling games that 
might flourish in Alaska. I am sure the 
gentleman, who is a man of the world, 
knows that any serviceman anywhere 
can find some way to gamble, if he wants 
to, and I think he also will agree that 
there is just as much gambling among 
servicemen whether or not there is a 
parimutuel track or a legalized bingo 
game somewhere in the neighborhood. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Realizing the 
gentleman has been to Alaska a number 
of times and studied this and probably 
gone into their constitution with them, 
that is the constitution they adopted, 
can you tell me whether or not this gam- 
bling matter was discussed by the people 
of Alaska at the time they were discuss- 
ing statehood with you or at the time 
they were considering the drafting of 
their constitution? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. No; it 
was not; and I might say to the gentle- 
man further, having a slight trace of 
sporting blood in my makeup, I rather 
zealously looked here and there to see if, 
perhaps, there was some little way of in- 
dulging in a game of chance, and I found 
none. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. You mean in 
Alaska? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. So I do 
not believe if the people of Alaska be- 
come full citizens of their State that 
they will suddenly plunge into gambling. 
Why should they, when the gentleman 
himself argued here that we were mak- 
ing this enormous giveaway and that 
they were going to pick up gold at every 
street corner—they are not going to need 
this support from gambling, if the gen- 
tleman is right in his other argument. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, then the 
Alaska people would have no objection 
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to the amendment of the gentleman 
from California because they are against 
gambling; is that not right? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Oh, yes, 
they would object to putting it in their 
statehood bill, if you put in this frivo- 
lous proposal. This is a stall just the 
same as haying a referendum first is a 
stall. It is only to delay this another 
42 years and the gentleman knows it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Would the 
gentleman be in favor of forbidding 
gambling if we do not delay the state- 
hood bill? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
23 out the last word. 

as a member of the 
eee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs I have been very much interested 
in statehood for Alaska for the past 4 
years that I have had an opportunity to 
serve in this House. We anticipated 
that there would be amendments of- 
fered here—some in good faith and 
some possibly with the idea maybe of 
hurting the legislation. I would like 
to say with reference to this particular 


amendment which has been proposed. 


and as my colleague the gentleman from 
California indicates, was offered in good 
faith and I accept it as being in good 
faith, but I, for one, am for States rights 
because I think this is in the first place 
definitely an infringement on the rights 
of the State and I do not think that 
the balance of the States of the Union 
would have appreciated having written 
into their admission legislation matters 
which would have precluded them from 
carrying on things of this kind. I, too, 
would like to say on behalf of our neigh- 
boring State of Nevada, although I 
think they certainly receive substantial 
revenue from the gambling that goes 
on in that State, but at the same time 
that happens to be their business and I 
do not think we should in any sense 
criticize them, I feel sure that the State 
of Nevada would be going forward and 
would be progressing, in my own opin- 
jon, possibly better without gambling 
than they have been with it. But that 
is a matter that is up to them, just as it 
should be up to the State of Alaska. 
Having spent some time in Alaska, I 
have a great deal of respect and regard 
for the people who live up there, for 
the men and women that I had an op- 
portunity to meet and talk with. I am 
sure there are those up there who would 
engage in a game of chance just as there 
are a great many in the States that en- 
gage in games of chance from time to 
time. This represents another way to 
hurt this particular legislation that we 
have before us. 

I take the floor at this time to plead 
with you to give us an opportunity to 
present the best bill that we possibly 
can. Then if you are opposed to state- 
hood, cast your vote in opposition, as I 
@m sure you shall. On the other hand, 
if you are for statehood, we ask for an 
opportunity to perfect to the best of our 
ability the finest type of admission legis- 
lation. Then on its merits let it stand. 

I realize in all probability we may be 
faced with many kinds of amendments 
that will be offered. Frankly, it is sim- 
ply a stall, and I think in view of the 
great amount of business that confronts 
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this House I might say, in connection 
with what the gentleman from Virginia 
had to say the other day, we have a 
great many things that we should be 
doing. Let us proceed in a fair and 
equitable way to bring about the best 
legislation that we can. Then let us 
vote it up or down strictly on the merits 
of the case. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Does the gen- 
tleman think we have got a pretty good 
bill? 

Mr. SISK. I think that the bill as a 
whole is a very good piece of legislation. 
I might say to the gentleman there are 
some things that could be done perhaps 
to improve it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. You suggest 
that we vote on it and get through with 
it? 

Mr. SISK. Of course I supported it 
in committee and I will support it now. 
On the other hand, I agree it could pos- 
sibly be perfected. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I want to 
find some area of agreement with the 
gentleman whom I respect very much. 
I am willing to go to bat on it just as 
it is. I do not want any amendments. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the statement 
of the gentleman. As I say, there are 
some amendments that will be offered 
that I believe will improve the legisla- 
tion. Possibly there are some other 
amendments that will be offered by other 
Members that could improve the legis- 
lation. We hope it will be improved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SISK] 
has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is true that games 
of chance are played in Alaska, but the 
chances taken are principally in the 
search for gold and other minerals, and 
opportunities for advancement in a 
frontier land. As a matter of fact, the 
Territorial Legislature has enacted some 
very severe prohibitions against gam- 
bling. They are enforced to the best of 
the ability of the law-enforcement offi- 
cers throughout the Territory. I do not 
doubt that once in a while a game of 
cards may be played here or there for 
money, but there is no legalized gam- 
bling of any kind. But whether there is 
or not, I agree with the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. O’Brien] and the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Stsx] that 
this amendment would be writing into 
this bill, first, a provision which would 
give Alaska less than equality with the 
other States; and, secondly, which 
would merely serve to delay the arrival 
of statehood. I want to say that we 
should not consider seriously a proposi- 
tion of this kind. We should inquire into 
the main features of the bill and vote 
them up or down and then vote the bill 
up, as I hope the Committee and the 
House will. 

But I cannot speak for the future as 
to what the State of Alaska might do 
regarding legalized gambling. Ihave my 
own views relating to that, and they are 
that we will not need revenue from that 
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source to maintain ourselves; we have 
enough resources of a more substantial 
kind, and those resources will enable the 
State government to live and live well, 
and the people in the State likewise. In 
any case that is a decision which the 
citizens of the State themselves have 
every right to make as do the residents 
of every other State in this Union. It 
is not right that the Congress should seek 
to impose restrictions on Alaska in this 
respect or in any other that are greater 
than those applied to other States of the 
Union. 

I hope the amendment will not be 
adopted. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to enter 
into a discussion of the subject of 
whether or not I believe in gambling; I 
think public sentiment speaks pretty well 
on that subject. The thing that does 
disturb me greatly is the gambling we 
are doing here in this House, and have 
been doing and are about to gamble, I 
think, beyond the realm of reason when 
we begin to gamble on upsetting and 
shaking around these 48 United States. 

I do not think it is enough for you or 
me—and many of you I know have and 
certainly I have laid my life on the altar 
for the defense of this country—I do not 
think it is enough to say only that to be 
a good American; I think you must add 
to it the statement, “Not only was I 
willing to make that sacrifice, but I am 
willing to stand up and defend it and 
protect it as long as I live.” 

For the life of me, I cannot see the 
sound basic reasons that would support 
the action that is being sought. I do not 
propose to be one who is intolerant of 
others’ ideas; I do not question their 
motives on the floor of the House; I do 
not make this statement applying to 
anyone except myself. To me, person- 
ally, it points right straight at the pa- 
triotism I possess for my country. I do 
not think we could ever make Alaska 
one of our 48 or 49 States as we recognize 
States; I simply do not think it would 
make any contribution towards the 
strength of our existing 48 States, 

If Alaska needs additional self-gov- 
erning power, then I say give it to her. 
I want the people up there to be free 
people, I want them to be freedom-loy- 
ing people, I want them to develop the 
way they want to develop; but to me, 
to attempt to erase the 3,000 miles of 
Canadian territory between the borders 
of the United States and Alaska and 
then call it a United States of America, 
49 States, just does not add up in my 
way of thinking. 

Certainly, I am not unkind to anyone 
in Alaska. I do not think less of them; 
I just love the United States of America 
more than any other nation on the face 
of this earth, And, I think it has been 
demonstrated on the floor of this House 
that there are very serious misgivings 
about this matter. I think everyone will 
agree with me that this House is approx- 
imately divided 50-50 right now on this 
subject, and here we are considering 
maybe making a mistake by 1 vote or 
2 votes. No, I do not think the at- 
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mosphere is right or the time ready to 
make that change. 

Now, somebody raised the question of 
the political significance. Oh, they will 
have two additional Democratic Sena- 
tors, they say, and an additional Member 
of the House. I would not care whether 
they were Democrats, Republicans, or 
what they may be. We do not need 
them bad enough to take them in this 
way. I do not believe there is anyone 
on this floor that is absolutely sure about 
the situation. So, when we speak of 
gambling, let us not gamble here. This 
is no place to gamble, and I say to you 
seriously it is a gamble when this House 
is just about 50-50 divided right now. 
Somebody is wrong, and about 50 per- 
cent of the 435 Members of this House 
are wrong, because that is the way it 
stands. Until the atmosphere is a little 
clearer, until the justification can be 
made clear, I say I will not be one to 
take it, with the ability and the standing 
and the union of the 48 States as this 
great country exists today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Hosmer) there 
were—ayes 33, noes 53. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOSMER: Page 
2, line 10, strike the period, insert a semi- 
colon and add the following: “Provided, how- 
ever, That the President shall not issue the 
proclamation required by section 8 (c) until 
by decennial census or otherwise the Bureau 
of the Census shall have determined that not 
less than 250,000 United States citizens per- 
manently reside in the Territory of Alaska.” 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would delay the creation of 
the State until a minimum of 250,000 
United States citizens are permanent 
residents of the Territory of Alaska. 

Now, this amendment does not hold it 
up. It does not say “decennial census.“ 
because they obviously will not have that 
many there by the 1960 census. It does 
not make them wait until 1970, when 
they have the next decennial census. 
The Bureau of the Census can come in 
any time between and take a census of 
the Territory. If they find 250,000 
United States citizens permanently re- 
siding there, then the condition of state- 
hood is met, if the bill is passed, and then 
Alaska becomes a State. Mr. Chairman, 
why should I ask the House to attach 
such an amendment as this to the bill? 
I think perhaps I can best explain it by 
reading the minority report, which I 
wrote, and which will be found in the re- 
port on this bill. It goes like this: 

According to 1956 United States census 
population estimates, the population of 
Alaska is 161,000 of which approximately 
141,000 are adults. This does not include 
50,000 transitory military personnel in the 
Territory; they have no bearing on the state- 
hood issue. 

The population of the Territory is far less 
than that of any of the 435 Congressional 
Districts in the existing 48 States. It totals 
less people than the capacities of many col- 
lege football stadiums, 
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Under the circumstances, there simply does 
not exist in the Territory of Alaska the basic 
minimum number of people to warrant or 
support statehood status. 

Although some States had no more popu- 
lation when admitted than Alaska today, the 
situations are not comparable due to reasons 
of geography, economic potentialities, and 
time in history. 


How many people are 161,000? Im- 
agine a football stadium on the day of 
the big game filled with people. There 
would be just about that number—per- 
haps a few more. This report of mine 
may be a little in error; but, if you left 
the children home, you could get every 
adult person in the Territory of Alaska 
into one of our major football stadiums. 
Last Friday I mentioned to this House 
that there are 40,000 people gainfully 
employed in private employment in that 
Territory during the summertime, 20,000 
in the wintertime. Just visualize what 
that means, Visualize this stadium; if 
you take an area from the goalpost 
to the 50-yard line, and take out those 
people, that would be just about 40,000 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, do you think that those 
40,000 people—that is, in the summer- 
time; 20,000 in the winter—are ever 
going to be able to support some $30 
million a year of statehood expenses, 
without coming into an economic crisis? 
Why, of course not. 

That is why I have to oppose this bill. 
I have made mention before of these 
riots and troubles in various areas 
around the world and related them di- 
rectly to the economic situation of pov- 
erty and distress in those areas, which 
made them breeding grounds for trouble. 
Do we wish to create a State which in 
this sense will be a breeding ground for 
trouble in these critical times of the 
world? Why, of course not. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the ladies and 
gentlemen of this Congress to withhold 
statehood long enough so that we will 
have at least a quarter of a million peo- 
ple up there so that they may have a 
reasonable possibility, at least an out- 
side chance, of being able to support the 
expenses of the creation of this new 
State government which would have to 
govern an area equal to the area of all 
the United States from Maine to Florida 
and inland through the Appalachians. 
That is the expense that those 40,000 
people would have to bear. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for the passage 
of my amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention of the 
Committee to the fact that had the gen- 
tleman’s amendment prevailed at the 
time other States were coming into the 
Union, there would be 16 States that 
would not have been admitted to the 
Union, including the gentleman’s own 
State of California. When California 
came into the Union, on September 9, 
1850, there were 82,597 people in Cali- 
fornia. Had such an amendment been 
in force then California would not have 
come in, Arkansas, California, Arizona, 
and Illinois. Indiana had only 63,897 
people when she came in as a State of 
the Union. Illinois had less than 35,000 
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when admitted in in 1818. Les, the great 
State of Ohio when admitted in 1830 had 
60,000 people. As I recall the debate on 
Ohio and other States the record will 
show that some of the Members of Con- 
gress at the time of their admission tried 
to have an amendment adopted similar 
to the one offered by the gentleman from 
California, to the effect that there were 
too few people in the proposed State, too 
many rattlesnakes, too many sand 
dunes, the land was worthless. “We 
don’t want Ohio as a State because it is 
worthless land. No one wants to live 
there.” The very same argument made 
against Ohio and other States when they 
were coming in as States could be made 
against Alaska at this time. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. The gentleman does 
not in any way, shape, or form wish to 
contend that the States to which he has 
referred are any fraction of the area 
of one-fifth of the area of the United 
States of America as presently consti- 
tuted on this continent, does he? Does 
not that make a very distinct difference, 
the population density and the number 
of other factors growing from that fact? 
Are not the statistics the gentleman is 
using inapplicable to this case, although 
they might have been applicable to the 
admission of some other States? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. When 
California came into the Union it was 
about 100 times the size of Delaware. I 
have one county in my district larger 
than Delaware and Rhode Island put 
together, in square miles. The gentle- 
mans’ State was nearly a hundred times 
larger than Delaware, and the gentleman 
from Delaware in 1850 made the very 
argument the gentleman is making, that 
California was too large, it ought not to 
be brought into the Union because it 
was too far removed from Washington, 
too far away, the land was worthless, 
California came in with 92,597 people. 

The gentleman from California said, 
“Why do I ask the House to adopt this 
amendment?” I do not think he would 
vote for the bill if his amendment were 
adopted. If I am wrong, I yield to the 
gentleman for a correction. 

Mr. HOSMER. Will the gentleman 
yield for any other purpose? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. No, I am 
just trying to find out if the gentleman 
will support the bill if the amendment is 
adopted. I am quite sure he would not 
support it. 

So I say to you, there were 16 States 
that came into the Union with less than 
250,000 population. I just hope this 
amendment is not adopted. Sure, Alas- 
ka is one-fifth the size of the United 
States. When Texas came into the 
Union it retained the right to divide it- 
self into 5 States, and it might well want 
to do it some day. California is a tre- 
mendously large State, the largest of all 
when it came into the Union. That was 
one of the biggest objections to Cali- 
fornia’s coming in as a State, that it had 
only 92,000 people at the time. 
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Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. The gentleman stated 
just a little while ago that the argument 
used against the admission of California 
to the Union was that a lot of the land 
was worthless. Has that ever been dis- 
proved? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. They are 
going to be probably one of the largest 
States in the Union in population. I 
know the keen rivalry that exists be- 
tween California and Florida. Califor- 
nia has a big group of fine people. Both 
States have grown rapidly. I understand 
California is going to take 7 Representa- 
tives in the next realinement of the pop- 
ulation, and Florida is going to get 3 new 
ones. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
will not prevail. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
from Nebraska has adequately answered 
the amendment which is proposed by the 
gentleman from California, but I think 
his figures need amending in one par- 
ticular. The gentleman gave figures as 
to the population at time of admission. 
When we take the population of preced- 
ing censuses or at succeeding censuses 
for the other States, which were ad- 
mitted to the Union, and examine them 
in the light of this amendment, we find 
there would be only 10 States in this 
Union of ours today if the gentleman’s 
amendment had been in effect at the 
time this Union was started. We would 
have a great Union today of the States 
of Maine, New Mexico, Washington, West 
Virginia, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Oklahoma—that would comprise 
the United States of America today if 
the test which the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia seeks to impose had been in ef- 
fect since the formation of our Union. 
The plain fact of the matter is that Alas- 
ka today has more population according 
to the census figures than 29 of the 48 
States in the Union had at the time of 
their admission, and I do not think it 
would be fair to impose this kind of test 
on Alaska today when our history proves 
that the States have rapidly grown in 
population after their admission into the 
Union. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. T yield. 

Mr. SAYLOR. If this test had been 
applied by our Founding Fathers, we 
would never have had the United States 
of America because most of the States 
of the Union that formed the original 13 
States could not have qualified. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Even the great 
State of New York, the most populous 
State in the Union today had only 238,- 
000 people at the time New York came 
into the Union. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Iam glad to yield 
to my friend from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I would like to point 
out, or at least to allege, that the gentle- 
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man is comparing oranges with apples 
by these figures because he fails to state 
that the total population of the United 
States at the time these other States 
were admitted was a great deal less and, 
therefore, the situation is simply not 
comparable. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I will grant that 
the gentleman has a point there, but I 
will say to him that if we had imposed 
an arbitrary test of any kind back in the 
early years of our history, we would not 
have the great Union we have today, and 
I must decline to yield further to the 
gentleman at this point. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other argu- 
ment I would like to dispose of before 
sitting down. The argument has been 
made by the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia that there is a question as 
to how the people of Alaska stand on this 
question because of a poll which a gen- 
tleman from another State conducted in 
that Territory. I think the test which 
the Members of this House have always 
been willing to impose as to what the 
people want is the test of the question of 
how the representatives of that area 
vote and the stand that they take in this 
body. We have a clear demonstration of 
that here. We have the distinguished 
Delegate from Alaska who is here telling 
us that the people of Alaska want state- 
hood. We have two Senators under the 
Tennesee plan and a Representative too, 
under the Tennesee plan, the represent- 
atives and the spokesmen of the people 
of Alaska who are here and telling all of 
us directly that their people want state- 
hood for Alaska. I say to you to take 
what a few editorials say on this question 
or to take what a poll conducted by a 
Member from outside the jurisdiction of 
Alaska says on the question rather than 
what the elected representatives of the 
people would say would be a departure 
from the very foundation principles that 
govern this House and in the way we do 
business. We believe the representative 
of an area speaks for the people and we 
believe that representative reflects the 
feeling, the thoughts and the desires of 
the people. We have convincing evi- 
dence on this floor that the people of 
Alaska want statehood because their 
representatives are here fighting with 
every bit of strength that they have and 
with all their ability to obtain statehood. 
I hope we will go along with those repre- 
sentatives. I hope we will go along with 
the people of Alaska. I hope we will go 
along with the people of America on this 
subject. Legislatures. of many States 
have demonstrated by resolutions how 
they stand. I hope we will go along with 
the destiny of America and add the 49th 
star to our flag and demonstrate to the 
entire world that America believes in 
progress. That we believe in democracy 
for all our people and that we are willing 
to stand by those principles in this year 
of 1958. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON] has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California 
{Mr. Hosmer]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I wonder how many of 
my colleagues know how Pravda and 
Izvestia, printed in the Soviet Union, feel 
toward the treaty, negotiated in 1867, 
under the then czar, which sold to the 
United States the Territory of Alaska. 
These newspapers describe the area as 
Russian-America and they contend that 
the czar had no right to alienate “sacred 
Russian soil.” 

When I was first elected to the Con- 
gress, in 1940, the delegate from Alaska 
was Anthony J. Dimond. This very able 
and very dedicated delegate, pleading 
for proper defenses for Alaska, prophe- 
sied before Pearl Harbor, that the Jap- 
anese would attack without warning. 
Not heeding the Delegate’s prophesy, 
Alaska became the only part of our 
North American Continent to be invaded 
and held for a time by the enemy. 

I recall a speech once made by Tony 
Dimond in which he expressed great con- 
cern that thousands of Russians, sup- 
posedly colonists, were being settled on 
Big Diomede Island in Bering Strait 
only 5 miles from Little Diomede, an 
American island. Commenting on Mr. 
Dimond’s remarks, the New York Times 
stated: 

The thousands of young Russian men and 
women who are being settled in northeast 
Siberia are all representatives of the younger 
generation that has matured entirely under 
Soviet control. They are said to be carried 
away with the idea that they are to be the 
glorious conquerors of the world, that they 
must sow the seeds of revolution every- 
where, and that, to quote from a Vladivostok 
newspaper, “Their mission first of all is to 
get their hands on Alaska which so idiotically 
was sold to capitalist America by the czarist 
government.” 


Tony Dimond often spoke about Soviet 
Russia’s aggressive intentions. Had we 
taken his warnings to heart, we might 
possibly not have committed the folly of 
holding back our victorious troops in 
Europe and allowing the Russians to 
occupy Berlin and Austria. 

Today, I, for one, am voting to admit 
to full partnership in our Union that 
most vital of all American areas, 
Alaska. I, for one, am anxious to set at 
rest forever the fantastic Russian claim 
that Alaska still belongs to Russia and 
the Russians should have it back. 

Mr. Chairman, I note sitting before 
me as I speak the distinguished and able 
Delegate who succeeded Anthony Di- 
mond to represent the Territory of 
Alaska. He has been with us 14 years. 
He is not a Member of the Congress of 
the United States, because he is not a 
Representative and he is not a Senator. 
No. He is not one of us. He is only a 
Delegate under the Constitution, with a 
voice in this body but no vote. 

I remember how Tony Dimond in yes- 
teryear spoke about his frustration be- 
cause of that anomalous situation. 

Now I am going to ask the Delegate if 
he will not rise and during my time tell 
the House something about his own 
frustration in not being able to vote as 
a Member of the Congress of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am glad to re- 
spond to the question asked by my 
friend from New Jersey. Before doing 
so I should like to say that I am happy 
he brought the name of Tony Dimond 
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into this discussion. He was a good 
man, a great American. His was the 
true voice of prophecy; had we heeded 
his warning in the thirties, there would 
have been no disaster in the Aleutians 
in World War II and, as the gentleman 
so properly said, the situation would 
have been different had we heeded that 
which he had to say after World War II. 

I can say to the gentleman after long 
experience here—this is my seventh 
term—that personally I am rather in- 
ured to being here in a position of Dele- 
gate without a vote; but I can say that 
it remains most frustrating. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. MASON. I object. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I am sure my friend 
is not really going to object. I am sure 
he wants to be fair to the Delegate. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
objected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has ob- 
served that the gentleman from Illinois 
has objected. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and 
yield to the Delegate from Alaska so he 
may finish his statement. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I want to thank the 
gentleman from Colorado because, most 
certainly, the Delegate who is sent to 
this body, who has no vote, has the right 
to speak. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The regular order 
is being observed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Colorado yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order 
is being observed. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I now 
yield to the Delegate from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I was about to say 
a moment ago that it is not too frus- 
strating on a personal basis to be here 
representing a Territory, but daily I 
grieve for the citizens there who pay all 
Federal taxes which apply to citizens 
of the States, who are bound by all the 
Federal laws that apply to the citizens 
of the other States but have no right 
to vote in this Congress of the United 
States, and who in so many other ways 
occupy inferior status. 

I would say that, granted the fact that 
territories are commonly, traditionally, 
required to serve periods of tutelage, that 
90 years ought to be long enough. 
Alaska has been an incorporated Terri- 
tory since 1868, the year after its pur- 
chase form Russia for the terrifically low 
sum of $7,200,000. 

Alaska is made up 85 percent of citi- 
zens from the 48 States, and I think they 
have gone through school; they are en- 
titled now to their diploma so that they 
may have on this floor and in the other 
body voting representatives instead of a 
voteless delegate. 

I thank the gentleman for giving me 
this opportunity, and my friend from 
Colorado also, to say that when you live 
in a Territory it becomes terribly frus- 
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trating in that you have no vote to 
record your opinion on any subject of 
national or international importance 
through your representation in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. ASPINALL. May the gentleman 
from Colorado say that one of the most 
pleasing experiences that he has had in 
his 10 years here in the House is that of 
trying to be helpful to the Delegate from 
Alaska, 

I yield to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, if he has any further statement he 
wishes to make. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I have no further 
statement, but again I want to thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Colorado 
for being so fair in this debate. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when mention of the 
name of the Delegate from Alaska was 
made a moment ago I felt impelled to 
join with those who were expressing 
words of commendation for him and also 
his predecessor, because, coming from 
that area of the country which is so close 
to Alaska, we, in my District, know the 
Delegate well. He is almost like a citi- 
zen in Seattle. When he walks along 
the street, everybody knows him. He is 
almost like a member of our chamber of 
commerce. We feel very warmly toward 
him. We admire the great work he has 
done, and I know that Iam only express- 
ing the sentiments of my District when I 
join in saying words of commendation 
and admiration for a very fine gentle- 
man, the Delegate from Alaska. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of no one more 
deserving the tributes which have just 
been paid to him by his colleagues than 
the Delegate from Alaska, Bop BARTLETT. 

I have had the good fortune to have 
worked with Delegate BARTLETT since he 
came to Congress. My own interest in 
the problem of statehood for Alaska has 
developed because of the contacts I have 
had with him. He has always been most 
fair in his presentations in behalf of the 
Territory and I am certain that the great 
good he has accomplished for Alaska has 
resulted from the high personal esteem 
in which he is held by Members on both 
sides of the aisle. This has been evident 
during the consideration of the statehood 
bill during the past week. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
reiterate my support for H. R. 7999 grant- 
ing statehood to Alaska. There have 
been many arguments over the last sev- 
eral days, pro and con, over this pro- 
posed legislation. There has been one 
argument in particular I would like to 
refute. That is one having to do with 
the claim Alaska is not ready for state- 
hood. I think that if we subscribe to the 
arguments advanced by those who raise 
this issue we would disregard precedent 
and history. If our predecessors in this 
body had subscribed to such arguments, 
the western boundary of this great coun- 
try of ours would not have extended he- 
yond the Mississippi River. We must re- 
member that many great States in the 
Union, stars represented in that blue 
field up there, would not have been ad- 
mitted to the Union if we had subscribed 
to those kind of arguments. 
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Under the conditions laid down by 
some, my own great State of Hlinois 
would not have been admitted to state- 
hood back in 1818. I have read the de- 
bate in Congress on the question of ad- 
mission of Illinois. The opponents 
talked then as the opponents of Alaska’s 
statehood talk today. Fortunately their 
arguments did not prevail. You may say 
that in time Illinois would have been ad- 
mitted anyway—but how can we be cer- 
tain it would have? Had the opponents 
of statehood of the many States which 
have been admitted to the Union subse- 
quent to the founding of our Nation by 
the Original Thirteen been in majority 
we might well have a dozen or more in- 
dependent nations where today we have 
one Nation united. Our predecessors 
showed great wisdom in rejecting nega- 
tive arguments in the cases of Illinois and 
the others and I predict the judgment of 
the House membership will be just as 
sound here-this afternoon. 

The granting of Territorial status to 
Alaska more than 80 years ago carried 
with it a guaranty that someday this 
area would be admitted into the Union. 
Its people are entitled to full status of 
American citizenship. They must be 
growing impatient in their present posi- 
tion as wards of the Nation. They can- 
not be expected to endure such a status 
much longer. They have served the 
necessary period of tutelage. We could 
not blame them if they became tired of 
being half citizens and demanded state- 
hood or independence. 

Now, in effect, they are living under 
circumstances strongly reminiscent of 
those which compelled our forefathers 
to revolt against British rule. Subject 
to all Federal taxes imposed generally, 
they have no right to express an effec- 
tive voice in the making of the tax or 
other laws. 

For these reasons I favor statehood for 
Alaska, but there is to me an even greater 
reason why I will vote to admit Alaska to 
the Union, and that is because the his- 
tory of the United States shows that real 
development of an area has started only 
when Territorial status was changed to 
statehood. 

Yes, and for selfish reason as an 
American, I want this great Territory as 
a State of the Union. It abounds in un- 
told natural resources. I want these 
preserved for the United States. You 
say we can preserve them as well by 
holding Alaska as a Territory. I refer 
you back to my previous remarks; peo- 
ple grow impatient as second-class citi- 
zens and they are prone to do something 
about it in time. It would be far better 
to grant statehood now than to ferment 
a condition that would lead to a demand 
for independence that could embarrass 
the United States in the family of na- 
tions, The Alaskans make no such 
threat—have not even advanced a hint 
in that direction—but we may very well 
be creating such a hazard by rejecting 
this measure today. 

Since statehood will accelerate the de- 
velopment of the area, it is of the utmost 
importance from a military standpoint— 
but I went into that in detail yesterday. 
Recently the commanding general of the 
Alaskan department stated that military 
defense of Alaska could not be effective 
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unless there is a growth in the civilian 
population and civilian industry. State- 
hood would aid materially in bringing 
this about. 

Alaska has a population of about 
212,000 today, exceeding the population 
of 12 States at the time of their admis- 
sion into the Union. Few States can 
match her in resources. Her tremen- 
dous resources have barely been touched. 
Her timber, minerals, and her water- 
power have not been tapped. All these 
things make her a necessary factor in 
the defense of the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec.2. The State of Alaska shall consist 

of all the territory, together with the terri- 
torial waters appurtenant thereto, now in- 
cluded in the Territory of Alaska. 
. Sec. 3. The constitution of the State of 
Alaska shall always be republican in form 
and shall not be repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

Sec. 4, As a compact with the United 
States said State and its people do agree and 
declare that they forever disclaim all right 
and title to any lands or other property not 
granted or confirmed to the State or its po- 
litical subdivisions by or under the authority 
of this act, the right or title to which is held 
by the United States or is subject to dis- 
position by the United States, and to any 
lands or other property (including fishing 
rights), the right or title to which may be 
held by any Indians, Eskimos, or Aleuts 
(hereinafter called natives) or is held by 
the United States in trust for said natives; 
that all such lands or other property, be- 
longing to the United States or which may 
belong to said natives, shall be and remain 
under the absolute jurisdiction and control 
of the United States until disposed of under 
its authority, except to such extent as the 
Congress has prescribed or may hereafter 
prescribe, and except when held by individ- 
ual natives in fee without restrictions on 
alienation: Provided, That nothing con- 
tained in this act shall recognize, deny, en- 
large, impair, or otherwise affect any claim 
against the United States, and any such 
claim shall be governed by the laws of the 
United States applicable thereto; and nothing 
in this act is intended or shall be construed 
as a finding, interpretation, or construction 
by the Congress that any law applicable 
thereto authorizes, establishes, recognizes, 
or confirms the validity or invalidity 
of any such claim, and the deter- 
mination of the applicability or effect of any 
law to any such claim shall be unaffected by 
anything in this act: And provided further, 
That no taxes shall be imposed by said 
State upon any lands or other property now 
owned or hereafter acquired by the United 
States or which, as hereinabove set forth, 
may belong to said natives, except to such 
extent as the Congress has prescribed or may 
hereafter prescribe, and except when held 
by individual natives in fee without restric- 
tions on alienation. 

Sec.5. The State of Alaska and its politi- 
cal subdivisions, respectively, shall have and 
retain title to all property, real and personal, 
title to which is in the Territory of Alaska 
or any of the subdivisions. Except as pro- 
vided in section 6 hereof, the United States 
shall retain title to all property, real and 
personal, to which it has title, including 
public lands, 

Src. 6. (a) For the purposes of furthering 
the development of and expansion of com- 
munities, the State of Alaska is hereby 
granted and shall be entitled to select, 
within 50 years after the date of the ad- 
mission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union, from lands within national forests in 
Alaska which are vacant and unappropri- 
ated at the time of their selection not to 
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exceed 400,000 acres of land, and from the 
other public lands of the United States in 
Alaska which are vacant, unappropriated, 
and unreserved at the time of their selec- 
tion not to exceed another 400,000 acres of 
land, all of which shall be adjacent to es- 
tablished communities or suitable for pros- 
pective community centers and recreational 
areas. Such lands shall be selected by the 
State of Alaska with the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture as to national for- 
est lands and with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior as to other public 
lands: Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall affect any valid existing claim, 
location, or entry under the laws of the 
United States, whether for homestead, min- 
eral, right-of-way, or other purposes what- 
soever, or shall affect the rights of any such 
owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the 
full use and enjoyment of the land so 
occupied. 

(b) The State of Alaska, in addition to 
any other grants made in this section, is 
hereby granted and shall be entitled to 
select, within 25 years after the admission 
of Alaska into the Union, not to exceed 182 
million acres from the public lands of the 
United States in Alaska which are vacant, 
unappropriated, and unreserved at the time 
of their selection: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall affect any valid ex- 
isting claim, location, or entry under the 
laws of the United States, whether for 
homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or other 
purpose whatsoever, or shall affect the rights 
of any such owner, claimant, locator, or 
entryman to the full use and enjoyment of 
the lands so occupied: And provided fur- 
ther, That no selection hereunder shall be 
made in the area north and west of the line 
described in section 10 without approval of 
the President or his designated representa- 
tive. 

(c) Block 32, and the structures and im- 
provements thereon, in the city of Juneau 
are granted to the State of Alaska for any 
or all of the following purposes or a com- 
bination thereof: A residence for the Gov- 
ernor, a State museum, or park and recre- 
ational use. 

(d) Block 19, and the structures and im- 
provements thereon, and the interests of the 
United States in blocks C and 7, and the 
structures and improvements thereon, in the 
city of Juneau, are hereby granted to the 
State of Alaska. 

(e) All real and personal property of the 
United States situated in the Territory of 
Alaska which is specifically used for the sole 
purpose of conservation and protection of 
the fisheries and wildlife of Alaska, under 
the provisions of the Alaska game law of 
July 1, 1943 (57 Stat 301; 48 U. S. C., secs. 
192-211), as amended, and under the provi- 
sions of the Alaska commercial fisheries laws 
of June 26, 1906 (34 Stat. 478; 48 U. S. C, 
secs. 230-239 and 241-242), and June 6, 
1924 (43 Stat. 465; 48 U. S. C., secs. 221-228), 
as supplemented and amended, shall be 
transferred and conveyed to the State of 
Alaska by the appropriate Federal agency: 
Provided, That such transfer shall not in- 
clude lands withdrawn or otherwise set apart 
as refuges or reservations for the protection 
of wildlife nor facilities utilized in connec- 
tion therewith, or in connection with general 
research activities relating to fisheries or 
wildlife. Sums of money that are available 
for apportionment or which the Secretary of 
the Interior shall have apportioned, as of 
the date the State of Alaska shall be 
deemed to be admitted into the Union, for 
wildlife restoration in the Territory of 
Alaska, pursuant to section 8 (a) of the act 
of September 2, 1937, as amended (16 U. S. C., 
sec. 669g-1), and for fish restoration and 
management in the Territory of Alaska, pur- 
suant to section 12 of the act of August 9, 
1950 (16 U. S. C., sec. 777k), shall continue 
to be available for the period, and under 
the terms and conditions in effect at the time, 
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the apportionments are made, Commencing 
with the year during which Alaska is ad- 
mitted into the Union, the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, at the close of each fiscal year, shall 
pay to the State of Alaska 70 percent of the 
net proceeds, as determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior, derived during such fiscal 
year from all sales of sealskins or sea-otter 
skins made in accordance with the provisions 
of the act of February 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 100; 
16 U. S. C., secs. 631a—631q), as supplemented 
and amended. In arriving at the net pro- 
ceeds, there shall be deducted from the re- 
ceipts from all sales all costs to the United 
States in carrying out the provisions of the 
act of February 26, 1944, as supplemented 
and amended, including, but not limited to, 
the costs of handling and dressing the skins, 
the costs of making the sales, and all ex- 
penses incurred in the administration of the 
Pribilof Islands. Nothing in this act shall 
be construed as affecting the rights of the 
United States under the provisions of the 
act of February 26, 1944, as supplemented 
and amended, and the act of June 28, 1937 
(50 Stat. 325), as amended (16 U. S. C., sec. 
772 et seq.). 

(f) Five percent of the proceeds of sale 
of public lands lying within said State which 
shall be sold by the United States subse- 
quent to the admission of said State into 
the Union, after deducting all the expenses 
incident to such sales, shall be paid to said 
State to be used for the support of the public 
schools within said State. 

(g) Except as provided in subsection (a), 
all lands granted in quantity to and author- 
ized to be selected by the State of Alaska 
by this act shall be selected in such manner 
as the laws of the State may provide, and in 
conformity with such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. All 
selections shall be made in reasonably com- 
pact tracts, taking into account the situa- 
tion and potential uses of the lands involved, 
and each tract selected shall contain at least 
5,760 acres unless isolated from other tracts 
open to selection. The authority to make 
selections shall never be alienated or bar- 
gained away, in whole or in part, by the 
State. Upon the revocation of any order of 
withdrawal in Alaska, the order of revoca- 
tion shall provide for a period of not less 
than 90 days before the date on which it 
otherwise becomes effective, if subsequent to 
the admission of Alaska into the Union, 
during which period the State of Alaska 
shall have a preferred right of selection, sub- 
ject to the requirements of this act, except 
as against prior existing valid rights or as 
against equitable claims subject to allow- 
ance and confirmation. Such preferred 
right of selection shall have precedence 
over the preferred right of application cre- 
ated by section 4 of the act of September 
27, 1944 (58 Stat. 748; 43 U. S. C., sec, 282), 
as now or hereafter amended, but not over 
other preference rights now conferred by 
law. Where any lands desired by the State 
are unsurveyed at the time of their selection, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall survey the 
exterior boundaries of the area requested 
without any interior subdivision thereof and 
shall issue a patent for such selected area 
in terms of the exterior boundary survey; 
where any lands desired by the State are 
surveyed at the time of their selection, the 
boundaries of the area requested shall con- 
form to the public land subdivisions estab- 
lished by the approval of the survey. All 
lands duly selected by the State of Alaska 
pursuant to this act shall be patented to 
the State by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Following the selection of lands by the State 
and the tentative approval of such selection 
by the Secretary of the Interior or his de- 
signee, but prior to the issuance of final 
patent, the State is hereby authorized to 
execute conditional leases and to make con- 
ditional sales of such selected lands. As 
used in this subsection, the words “equita- 
ble claims subject to allowance and confir- 
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mation” include, without limitation, claims 
of holders of permits issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on lands eliminated 
from national forests, whose permits have 
been terminated only because of such elim- 
ination and who own valuable improvements 
on such lands. 

(h) Any lease, permit, license, or contract 
issued under the Mineral Leasing Act of 
February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437; 30 U. S. C. 
sec. 181 and following) , as amended, or under 
the Alaska Coal Leasing Act of October 20, 
1914 (38 Stat. 741; 30 U. S. C., sec. 432 and 
following), as amended, shall have the effect 
of withdrawing the lands subject thereto 
from selection by the State of Alaska under 
this act, unless such lease, permit, license, 
or contract is in effect on the date of ap- 
proval of this act, and unless an application 
to select such lands is filed with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior within a period of 5 years 
after the date of the admission of Alaska 
into the Union. Such selections shall be 
made only from lands that are otherwise 
open to selection under this act, and shall 
include the entire area that is subject to each 
lease, permit, license, or contract involved 
in the selections. Any patent for lands so 
selected shall vest in the State of Alaska 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to any such lease, permit, 
license, or contract that remains outstand- 
ing on the effective date of the patent, in- 
cluding the right to all rentals, royalties, 
and other payments accruing after that date 
under such lease, permit, license, or contract, 
and including any authority that may have 
been retained by the United States to modify 
the terms and conditions of such lease, per- 
mit, license, or contract: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall affect the 
continued validity of any such lease, permit, 
license, or contract or any rights arising 
thereunder. 

(i) All grants made or confirmed under 
this act shall include mineral deposits. The 
grants of mineral lands to the State of Alaska 
under subsections (a) and (b) of this section 
fre made upon the express condition that 
all sales, grants, deeds, or patents for any 
of the mineral lands so granted shall be 
subject to and contain a reservation to the 
State of all of the minerals in the lands so 
sold, granted, deeded, or patented, together 
with the right to prospect for, mine, and 
remove the same. Mineral deposits in such 
lands shall be subject to lease by the State 
as the State legislature may direct: Provided, 
That any lands or minerals hereafter dis- 
posed of contrary to the provisions of this 
section shall be forfeited to the United States 
by appropriate proceedings instituted by the 
Attorney General for that purpose in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Alaska. 

(j) The schools and colleges provided for 
in this act shall forever remain under the 
exclusive control of the State, or its govern- 
mental subdivisions, and no part of the pro- 
ceeds arising from the sale or disposal of any 
lands granted herein for educational pur- 
poses shall be used for the support of any 
sectarian or denominational school, college, 
or university. 

(k) Grants previously made to the Terri- 
tory of Alaska are hereby confirmed and 
transferred to the State of Alaska upon its 
admission. Effective upon the admission of 
the State of Alaska into the Union, section 
1 of the act of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1214; 
48 U. S. C., sec. 353), as amended, and the 
last sentence of section 35 of the act of 
February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 450; 30 U. S. C., 
sec. 191), as amended, are repealed and all 
lands therein reserved under the provisions 
of section 1 as of the date of this act shall, 
upon the admission of said State into the 
Union, be granted to said State for the pur- 
poses for which they were reserved; but such 
repeal shall not affect any outstanding lease, 
permit, license, or contract issued under said 
section 1, as amended, or any rights or powers 
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with respect to such lease, permit, license, 
or contract, and shall not affect the disposi- 
tion of the proceeds or income derived prior 
to such repeal from any lands reserved under 
said section 1, as amended, or derived there- 
after from any disposition of the reserved 
lands or an interest therein made prior to 
such repeal. 

(1) The grants provided for in this act 
shall be in lieu of the grant of land for 
purposes of internal improvements made to 
new States by section 8 of the act of Sep- 
tember 4, 1841 (5 Stat. 455), and sections 
2378 and 2379 of the Revised Statutes (43 
U. S. C., sec. 857), and in lieu of the swamp- 
land grant made by the act of September 28, 
1850 (9 Stat. 520), and section 2479 of the 
Revised Statutes (43 U. S. C., sec. 982), and 
in lieu of the grant of 30,000 acres for each 
Senator and Representative in Congress made 
by the act of July 2, 1862, as amended (12 
Stat. 503; 7 U. S. C., secs. 301-308), which 
grants are hereby declared not to extend to 
the State of Alaska. 

(m) The Submerged Lands Act of 1953 
(Public Law 31, 83d Cong., 1st sess.; 67 Stat. 
29) shall be applicable to the State of Alaska 
and the said State shall have the same rights 
as do existing States thereunder. 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dawson of 
Utah: On page 4, line 13, strike the word 
“fifty” and insert the word “twenty-five.” 

On page 5, lines 10 and 11, strike the words 
“one hundred and eighty-two million” anl 
insert “one hundred and two million five 
hundred and fifty thousand.” 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, these two amendments bring the 
bill in line with the figures presented 
in the original bill as introduced by the 
gentleman from Alaska and other au- 
thors of bills. The acreage was in- 
creased in committee. Some objection 
was made there—and I think rightly 
so—the large amount of land that was 
granted to the State of Alaska. I think 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmirH] made a case on yesterday that 
justifies some reduction in the total 
acreage granted to the new State. By 
reducing the figure from 182 million to 
102 million, we reduce the total percent- 
age from some 50 percent to 27 percent 
of the land in Alaska. This, in my opin- 
ion, is a much more realistic figure than 
50 percent. It is true, as the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SmirH] has stated, 
that this is a much larger grant, even 
with the reduction that is now pro- 
posed, than any other State in the Union 
has had. I feel, however, that this 
amount of land is needed in order to give 
the new State a sufficient tax base to 
allow a reasonable assurance of its fu- 
ture existence. 

The other amendment relates to the 
reduction of the selection time from 50 
years to 25 years for the lands in the 
national forests and in my opinion that 
also is reasonable. We would hate to see 
a situation develop in Alaska where the 
new State could wait for the lands to 
come into mineral production or com- 
mercial development and then take over. 
For that reason I feel that 25 years 
would be sufficient time for that develop- 
ment to take place and for the new State 
to make a reasonable selection. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the com- 
een will see fit to accept this amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, the committee will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, as part of the committee, I am not 
ready to accept the amendment and rise 
in opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment was 
adopted by the full committee, and, as I 
remember it, the gentleman from Utah 
voted for the amendment when it was in 
the committee. It was adopted unani- 
mously. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not so sure that that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not ready now to agree that 
the committee shall rescind the action 
just because somebody simply offers an 
amendment and to say that we accept the 
amendment. We adopted these figures 
in the committee. What does it do? It 
gives the new State about one-half of its 
land. The Federal Government has al- 
ready taken 100 million acres of selected 
land that it wants for itself—100 million 
acres. I have always been under the im- 
pression that neither the Federal Gov- 
ernment nor a State can properly de- 
velop its own resources. Generally it is 
the individual who goes out on his own 
initiative, with his courage and his will- 
ingness to work, that develops the re- 
sources of the land. 

I believe that 25 percent of all the land 
in the United States is owned by the 
Federal Government. In the 11 Western 
States 50 percent of the land is owned by 
the Federal Government. If we adopted 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. Dawson], it would mean 
102 million acres of land would go to the 
new State, and that is about 28 percent 
of their land. If Members will look at 
page 89 of the report you will see that 
in the 11 Western States it ranges all the 
way from 85 percent in the State of 
Washington that is owned by the Federal 
Government to 84 percent in the State of 
Nevada. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DAWSON of Uteh. In my own 
State, even today, the Federal Govern- 
ment owns 73 percent of all the land 
area. Yet, if this amendment were 
adopted we would give the new State of 
Alaska 27 percent of their total area. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think we 
might well say that one reason the gen- 
tleman’s State has not grown very much 
is that so much of the land is owned by . 
the Federal Government. Utah had 
210,000 people when it came into the 
Union in 1896. What is its population 
now, about a third of a million? 

Å Mr. DAWSON of Utah. About 1 mil- 
on. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The State 
has not grown very much because the 
Federal Government has seen fit to hold 
onto all of the land. In my humble 
opinion, if you want to develop a terri- 
tory, turn it over to the State, and let 
us hope that there is wise economic and 
political leadership in the State so that 
they, in turn, will turn it back to the 
people who will come there from every 
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State in the Union, in this case, who will 
go to Alaska, to the new State, so that 
they may carve out their own destiny 
by taking a piece of land and develop 
the resources. If there is coal, or if there 
is gold, or one or another of a dozen 
different strategic minerals that we need 
in this country, including lumber, then 
they, themselves, as individuals, can 
work out their destiny through the 
ownership of that land. But you can- 
not do that if you say to a new State, 
“We will give you just a little bit of land 
and hope you get along on it.” I have 1 
county in my District of 38 counties that 
is larger than Delaware and Rhode 
Island, in square miles, not in people. 
They have almost as many cattle, but 
not people. So you cannot judge this 
new State on a square-mile basis. 

I will go along with a 25-year limita- 
tion, instead of 50 years, for the new 
State to select its land, but let the State 
divide that land. They may have some 
homestead law or mineral law so that 
individuals from every State in the Union 
can go up there, and they can divide their 
resources. If we say the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to hold onto most of the 
land it will not be developed. I did not 
vote for this bill in the 81st Congress be- 
cause we were not then giving them very 
much of the land and only 6 percent of 
their land. A State, to grow and develop 
must have most of itsland. Ithink I was 
right at the time. The bill did not carry. 
I think you weaken the bill here when 
you say to the State, “We will let you 
have 28 percent of your land,” when in 
the first place the Federal Government 
has already selected 100 million acres of 
that land. 

I suggest the amendments to give less 
land to the new State be defeated. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to state that 
my support of the amendment does not 
mean that I am in violent disagreement 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
Nebraska. The gentleman from Ne- 
braska in the committee strongly advo- 
cate the 184 million acres. One of the 
reasons I went along with that larger 
amount was that I believed the gentle- 
man from Nebraska to be a conservative 
man in his approach to all these prob- 
lems. If he felt as a conservative gen- 
tleman that the larger amount of land 
was necessary I was willing to yield to 
his views. I still believe that he was 
right. I still believe that if we are to 
create a new State, a State of such size 
and undoubted importance, we should 
give it as many of the sinews of state- 
hood as possible. 

I think we have here in the statement 
by the gentleman from Nebraska an an- 
swer to many of those who talk about 
giveaway. Here is the gentleman from 
Nebraska, a conservative gentleman, who 
says we should give more, not less, of 
this land. Here is the gentleman from 
Nebraska, a conservative gentleman, who 
tells you he sees no prospect of looting 
the public treasury by permitting people 
of a new State to lease to private enter- 
prise these mineral lands which should 
pa porns in the interest of the entire 

ation. 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. If they are 
going to loot 182 million acres, what safe- 
guard are you going to have so they will 
not loot 102 million acres? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I think 
the answer might be that the difference 
could be the difference between petty 
larceny and grand larceny, but I do not 
5 there is larceny of any kind pos- 
sible. 

One point should be emphasized. 
What loot are we talking about here? 
We now give the Territory of Alaska 
90 percent of all the revenue from min- 
eral leases by the Federal Government, 
Under this bill, we will give 100 percent 
plus the cost of administering it. So 
moneywise they will be in exactly the 
same posture as they are in now. So 
I am very happy that the gentleman 
from Nebraska explained why he favors 
this provision as it stands. Neverthe- 
less, I have always believed it is a mis- 
take to stumble over a pebble on your 
way to a mountain top and I believe this 
amendment would be a reasonable com- 
promise. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of Texas 
to the amendment offered by Mr. Dawson 
of Utah: Strike out “102,000,000” and insert 
21,000,000.“ 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, in view of the controversy which 
seems to have arisen within the Com- 
mittee here about how much land is 
going to get looted up there, I thought, 
perhaps, we had better reduce it down 
to the amount that had been included 
in the former bills that have been pre- 
sented to the Congress on this subject. 
When we weigh this whole problem out, 
we find that 21 million acres should be 
plenty of land if you are going to grant 
statehood to Alaska; everybody talks in 
percentages but no one talks in figures. 
They talk about how much land the 
Federal Government owns throughout 
this Nation, but they never tell you that 
a lot of that land is owned by the Fed- 
eral Government because no one else 
can afford to own it. The gentleman 
from Utah was talking about how much 
land in his State was owned by the Fed- 
eral Government. Now, who can afford 
to own these mountain tops? Why they 
could not even pay the taxes on them. 
Of course, that is all counted. And they 
talk about it percentagewise, but they 
never tell you how many fertile acres 
there are and they never tell you any- 
thing about that, but they just talk 
about percentages and they have you 
going on percentages. But Alaska gets 
to choose this land and they are not 
going to choose mountain tops or 
swamps. Let us look at this thing from 
the standpoint of how much land would 
be allocated to each citizen of Alaska. 
At the present time, if you gave them 
21 million acres—now you figure it, I am 
not a very good mathematician—how 
many people are there up there, some 
say there are 80,000 people and others 
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say there are 180,000 people, but it 
makes no difference—each citizen up 
there would get a tremendous amount 
of land under this 21 million acres pro- 
vision. In addition to the 21 million 
acres, do not forget this one point that 
was made yesterday that this proposed 
State is brought in under the submar- 
ginal land act. That includes, as I un- 
derstand it, 3 miles out from the shore. 
If you just stop and think about the 
shoreline of Alaska—think how fantastic 
it is because if you go 3 miles out for 
every mile of shoreline you would have 
2,000 acres of land that the State of 
Alaska would get. You look at the map 
of the State of Alaska and just look at 
the stupendous amount of land and the 
amount of mineral rights that would be 
going to the State of Alaska outside of 
what is included in the bill, as, you 
might call it, dry land. So it just occurs 
to me, if this is going to be a matter of 
turning over this land that belongs to 
all the people of the United States of 
America at the present time, if you turn 
this land over to Alaska, let us be rea- 
sonable about it. The gentleman wants 
to be conservative and I do too. Let us 
turn 21 million acres over to them, if 
you are going to pass this bill anyway, 
and then if they need more land they 
can come back and get it later on. 
There is nothing to keep this Congress 
from giving them more land at the next 
session of the Congress. But, if we give 
them all of the land now, we cannot 
take any of it back. We cannot take 
any of it back and the chances are 
Alaska is not going to give it back to 
us. So let us go about this thing in a 
reasonable way and not just go whole 
hog and turn the whole thing over and 
say, Well, we are destroying the Re- 
public so we might as well do a good job 
of it and give away all the land—we do 
not need it anyway.” 

Mr, BARTLETT. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I would like to re- 
mind the gentleman from Texas that the 
amount of land he proposes here is less 
than one-half that which was sought to 
be conveyed in the 1950 act. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. How much 
land would the 21 million acres be for 
each citizen of Alaska at the present 
time? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, I do not know 
how much land it would be, but it would 
be no land for each citizen. It would all 
go to the State. It would not be divided 
equally. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. But I mean 
the State is made up of citizens. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman is 
applying a new rule, but what he is do- 
ing is seeking to cut the land grants by 
50 percent from the lowest figure that 
ever came to the House before. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. If I remem- 
ber right, those other bills were defeated, 
so there must have been something 
wrong with them, Maybe it was the 
land business. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, no. I remind 
the gentleman that the bill which was 
passed on March 3, 1950, contained ap- 
proximately twice as much land as he 
proposes in his amendment. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas. What hap- 
pened to that bill? 

Mr. BARTLETT. It perished else- 
where. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is what 
Imean. It never did become law. 

Mr. BARTLETT. No. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. PILLION. Is it not possible for 
this Congress to grant to Alaska at any 
time any amount of its land, regardless 
of whether or not the statehood bill is 
adopted? Even though it were defeated, 
this Congress could next day grant 
whatever it deems to be fair, such lands 
as the Congress might want to give to 
Alaska. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I will say to 
the gentleman it seems to me, according 
to the speech of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. O'BRIEN] we have given 
them quite a bit of it already and cer- 
tainly we could handle the matter in the 
future. 

Mr. PILLION. One section out of 
each township. Is that not correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
position taken by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. I do not be- 
lieve that I find myself in extreme con- 
troversy with my chairman, the chair- 
man of our subcommittee, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. O’Brien]. I just 
happen to be one of those fellows who 
do not believe that we are giving any- 
thing away. In the proposal which the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] 
mentioned, it was discussed in our com- 
mittee, at great length, and 182 million 
acres was felt to be needed, in order to 
give the new State a proper economic 
base. After all, we talk about the fact 
that in California we have the Federal 
Government owning 50 percent of the 
land; in Utah 80-some percent of the 
land, and so on. The people who live 
in the State and who work there, who de- 
velop it, are Americans, and they are 
there developing and working generally 
along with everyone else in the country 
to build and strengthen this country in 
which we live. I just do not grasp this 
idea that because we permit a State to 
have some few million acres of land that 
we are giving it to anybody or that it 
represents a giveaway to anybody. It 
will be used by American citizens in an 
American State, a part of this great 
Union in which we live. 

To go back to the discussion, I oppose 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Rocers] because 
this certainly reduces the area which 
Alaska would have an opportunity to de- 
velop far below the minimum required. 
As far as the discussion between the gen- 
tlemen from New York [Mr. O’Brien] 
and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
MILLER] is concerned, I personally shall 
vote against the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Daw- 
SON], because I believe that the 182 mil- 
lion acres is not too much land, when 
we consider the fact that that would 
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still be only 50 percent of the total land 
area of the new State of Alaska. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. Iyield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Is it not correct 
that under the committee bill as it now 
stands 183 million acres of land are re- 
served to the United States, and under 
the Dawson amendment there would be 
263 million acres reserved to the United 
States? So when the gentleman from 
Texas argues that we might as well go 
whole hog on those propositions he is 
neglecting the fact that there is a reser- 
vation in both these committee positions 
of more than half the land in Alaska to 
the United States. Is that correct? 

Mr. SISK. The gentleman is exactly 
correct on that, completely. 

I wish to say that I am happy my 
colleague from Utah introduced this 
amendment because I think it is up to 
the House after hearing and discussing 
the various proposals to make a deter- 
mination of the amount of land they 
want to go to the State. 

I shall support the position of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] be- 
cause I believe he is right in his argu- 
ment. If you choose to support the po- 
sition of the gentleman from Utah and 
the chairman of our subcommittee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O’Brien], then certainly that is your 
prerogative. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SISK. Yes; I shall be glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. The gentleman 
spoke about the amount of land in Cali- 
fornia and other States, the portion 
owned by the State, the portion owned 
by the Federal Government. It is true, 
but does the gentleman consider that a 
good thing? 

Mr. SISK. I do not consider it to be 
agoodthing. That is exactly the reason 
why I am opposing it. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. In the State of 
Iowa, the last time I checked, less than 
one-half of 1 percent was publicly owned 
land. It was practically all privately 
owned, and we out there always thought 
it ought to be privately owned; it pays 
taxes then. 

Mr. SISK. I agree with the gentle- 
man completely; and that, I will say, is 
the reason for the position I have taken, 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Utah. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. The gentle- 
man, as a member of the committee, I 
am sure will agree with me that all we 
have been trying to do in the committee 
was to reach an agreement on what 
would be a fair allocation. Of course, 
we can take any one of these arguments 
and say, “Let us cut it down” or “Let 
us extend it up to 100 percent.” But 
if you want to be realistic about it the 
reason the 102-million-acre figure was 
offered was because that was the amount 
of the original bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I made some remarks 
on this bill yesterday and somebody said 
I was drawing a red herring across the 
trail; but I think from the looks of things 
I struck pay dirt. 

When you start reading the bill you do 
not know just what it does. The bill is 
so defective that the advocates of the bill 
are now fighting amongst themselves. 
One bunch of them wants 182 million 
acres, another bunch wants 102 million 
acres; I do not want any million. So 
I think that what has happened here this 
afternoon on this bill pretty well illus- 
trates the immaturity of this bill for 
serious consideration by the House when 
the Members who worked so long over 
it and came to such almost unanimity of 
opinion as to what was the final right 
thing to do about it, on the very first 
important amendment that is offered we 
find them fighting amongst themselves. 
Now, how are we poor, ignorant folks 
going to know what to do about it? 

The Delegate from Alaska says that 
the last bill carried 42 million acres; the 
gentleman from Texas said it carried 21 
million acres. I do not know that it 
makes much difference, but as a matter 
of fact, I had all these bills that have 
been introduced for statehood for Alaska 
analyzed to see just how much giveaway 
there was in them and how much tre- 
mendous giveaway there was in this par- 
ticular bill. 

According to the analysis given me, the 
only bill that ever passed this House 
after serious consideration and debate 
was in the 81st Congress, and according 
to my analysis that bill gave 21 million 
acres to Alaska. Then they have been 
jumping up, jumping up, and jumping up 
every bill since until they have given 
away in this bill everything that Alaska 
apparently is willing to accept as a gift, 
and now the committee is fighting 
amongst themselves. Now, no doubt we 
will get into other amendments on this 
bill. I am not going to offer any; I have 
said my say about it, so I am not going 
to propose to amend the bill. Let it stay 
like it is and see what the House wants to 
do. But, I would like to admonish these 
gentlemen, who are such sincere advo- 
cates of the bill and all of whom are so 
sure that, their position is dead right, 
please get together on these amend- 
ments, and if you cannot agree among 
yourselves, I do not see how you can ask 
the membership of this House to vote for 
this bill. Now, that is the situation, and 
we are starting off here with the com- 
mittee themselves quarreling about 
whether we shall give them everything 
g Whether we shall give them this or 

at. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I do not 
think there is really any quarrel about. 
it. I was trying to hold up the com- 
mittee’s position of 182 million acres. Of 
course, the gentleman from Texas did 
not want Alaska to be larger than Texas, 
because Texas has 168,648,320 acres. 
They reserved all of their land when 
they came into the Union. We did not 
take an acre away from them. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man is always fair, and he ought to add 
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to that that Texas did not come in by 
the grace of the United States as a pos- 
session. ‘Texas came into this Union 
by treaty. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Since the 
gentleman from Nevada mentioned the 
State of Texas, Texas offered to give 
up the land when they came in, but they 
refused to take it. They said it was 
nothing but frog ponds, I believe, out 
there. And, they have been sorry ever 
since. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I believe that 
Texas also has the right under its treaty 
to divide itself into five States and have 
10 United States Senators up here; is 
that not right? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not un- 
derstand why they have never taken ad- 
vantage of it. But, if they are going to 
have five States, it has been suggested 
to me—and I think by the gentleman 
from Texas—that there ought to be an 
amendment to this bill to let Alaska 
divide itself into 10 States, because it is 
twice as big as Texas. I do not know 
whether there will be any objection to 
that amendment or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas. You know, as we 
come along Pennsylvania Avenue we see 
on the Archives Building, I think it is, 
“What is past is prologue.” “Study the 
Past.” Well, the greatest land scandal 
in the history of this Nation was what 
they called the Yazoo scandal. When 
Georgia came into the Union, the United 
States Government turned over countless 
acres of land to the State of Georgia. 
They took three Indian territories and 
they added that to the State of Georgia 
and went right to the Mississippi River. 
So, Georgia extended from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Mississippi River, and they 
gave them the same rights in the bill 
as we give the legislature in Alaska. We 
gave them the same rights at that time. 
In Georgia, there were three land com- 
panies formed, and when the investi- 
gation came about they found out that 
every member of the Georgia Legis- 
lature, with the exception of one mem- 
ber, had been involved and was a partner 
in these land settlement development 
corporations, And, they sold the land 
anywhere from 1% to 5 cents an 
acre. It was the greatest scandal in 
the history of this Nation. Washington 
sent a special message to the Congress 
asking the Congress to investigate. It 
took years and years and years of litiga- 
tion. Now, here we are today, one group 
wanting to give away 182 million acres 
of property that belongs to the people 
who live in my District and who live in 
your District, on which is found the 
greatest mineral wealth and the greatest 
forestry reserve in the world. That be- 
longs to the people of my District and 
it belongs to the people of your District, 
and we have no right to give it away. 
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There is another group in the House that 
is not so benevolent as the first group. 
They want to give away only 101 million 
acres of the land and the property which 
belongs to the people of the United 
States. The gentleman from Texas is 
rather miserly in his thoughts; he wants 
to give them only 21 million acres. 

If there is ever going to be another 
Yazoo land scandal, if we are going to 
make the biggest giveaway in the his- 
tory of this Nation, let us start with only 
21 million acres. Please, let us not go 
hogwild completely. 

Personally I am in opposition to the 
bill. I am going to vote against it re- 
gardless of what amendment is adopted, 
because I honestly believe that the min- 
erals up there, the fishing rights, the 
great forests up there, belong to all the 
people of America. I do not think we 
have any right to delegate to a handful 
of people in a legislature in Alaska the 
authority to give away property that be- 
longs to the people of America. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'NEILL. I yield. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Is the 
gentleman aware that the State of 
Alaska would get only 400,000 acres of 
all the tremendous forest lands up there, 
the rest being reserved by the United 
States? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I have read the bill. 
I know that it said that they have a 
period of 25 or 50 years in which to go 
in and pick out lots of 5,000 acres each. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Except 
the forests. 

Mr. O'NEILL. The gentleman knows 
and I know that for the next 25 years, 
those people who are up there, after 
having made surveys, are not going to 
take up the useless property. They are 
going to pick out the best property. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Is the 
gentleman familiar with the Teapot 
Dome scandal when the leasing was 
done under the Federal Government, 
and not the State government? 

Mr. O'NEILL. Certainly I am famil- 
iar with that. But I think in writing a 
bill such as this, and knowing what 
happened in connection with Teapot 
Dome and the leasing up there, and 
knowing about the Yazoo scandal and 
the leasing and the sales made at that 
time, the committee should have writ- 
ten some safeguards into a bill of this 
type. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Does the 
gentleman know that the State of 
Alaska may not sell a single foot of 
mineral land, but may only lease it? 

27 O’NEILL. Yes; I have read the 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
O'NEILL] has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened in 
amazement to some of the arguments 
that have been made before this body, 
such as those made by the previous 
speaker. Anyone who has flown over 
the Territory of Alaska, or who has 
traveled over it by train knows that 
there are millions and millions of acres 
of muskeg in Alaska, tundra. There 
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are swamps there that breed nothing 
but mosquitoes in the summertime and 
are frozen wastes in the wintertime. 
There are inaccessible bare mountain 
tops, without trees. It is true that they 
do have a great quantity of land up 
there, but the tillable soil in Alaska is 
limited. There are glacial deposits of 
gravel lying below most of the topsoil, 
The topsoil is very thin, except in cer- 
tain valleys such as Matanuska Valley. 
If you are going to create a State, then 
you have to give to that State the type 
of land which will be an asset and not a 
total liability. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O’Brien] has already explained that the 
Federal Government has protected itself 
as far as great grants of forest land, and 
the leasing of oil lands, if that comes 
about, and their sale. The leasing which 
was done by the Federal Government at 
Teapot Dome has been mentioned. I call 
the attention of the committee to the fact 
that we voted a Tidelands bill a few years 
ago. I voted for that bill although it was 
against the principles of my party, but I 
did so because I knew that in the State of 
California we exacted up to 50 percent 
of royalties from the oil companies on 
those tidelands, and I knew there was no 
such record of protecting the interests 
of the people, by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The average leasing charge of the 
Federal Government is around 8 to 12 
percent on Federal lands. But in the 
State of California we exacted up to 50 
percent from the public lands. So I 
say that your States can protect the na- 
tural resources. All of your arguments 
on the States’ jurisdiction, on the close- 
ness of the States relate to this situation 
and are involved in this instance and it 
will pertain in the case of Alaska. 

As far as giving these resources away 
to Alaska, it is like talking about giving 
your daughter a home to live in when she 
gets married. You give it away but not 
to a stranger. Anything that is given 
from the public domain to a 49th State is 
retained in the Union. It is not like 
giving it away to some far-off possession 
overseas that has no part and parcel in 
the United States Government. We re- 
tain everything that we give to the State 
of Alaska. It is true that the jurisdic- 
tional trustee of those lands and re- 
sources changes from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the State, but what man 
among you is going to argue against that 
from the standpoint of principle? 

I see my friends who are against state- 
hood for Alaska using strange argu- 
ments, but they are the very first ones 
that take this well in defense of States 
rights and the superiority of State juris- 
diction. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. I simply want to com- 
ment as a member of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, which has 
jurisdiction of the great public lands in 
the West, that the traditional States 
rights position of wanting to give the 
States the broadest possible tax basis is 
that taken by the gentleman from Ne- 
braska. We have had an extraordinary 
situation about this bill. The gentlemen 
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who are shouting “Giveaway” are those 
who apparently do not want to have a 
State that is strong. This is a rather 
amusing and curious situation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It is an amazing 
demonstration of how you can ride both 
ends of a horse going in different direc- 
tions at the same time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rocers of Texas moves that the Com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill back 
to the House with the recommendation that 
the enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not want to consume much of 
the time of the House on this matter and 
I shall try to close it quickly. You have 
heard this debate for several days. You 
have heard several amendments offered. 
As yet I have not heard one sound reason 
why Alaska should be granted statehood. 
Everything that has been argued on this 
floor has been some futile attempt to tear 
down some argument. saying Alaska 
should not be granted statehood. 

I think the people who are here repre- 
senting the people of the present United 
States of America should weigh this mat- 
ter very, very carefully. I think we 
ought to realize the tremendous respon- 
sibility that is on our shoulders when we 
start to vote on this measure. 

Much has been said as to what the 
Russians might think about it if we do 
not grant Alaska statehood. I do not 
know how you feel—I say I do not; I be- 
lieve I do—but, as for me, I want my 
voice heard around the world. I do not 
care what the Russians think. Iam not 
voting for or against statehood because 
of what the Russians might say or what 
they might not say. Wecould not please 
the Russians short of giving them com- 
plete domination of the world, and 
everyone in the sound of my voice knows 
it. It is high time we stopped listening 
to the propaganda from the Kremlin and 
started assuming our own responsibili- 
ties and taking care of our own business, 

We have here a country, the greatest 
country in the world, a country that has 
been built by the people who are here 
inside of the United States of America: 
I say to you: When we step from the 
shores of this great Nation and under- 
take to take in other States, we are doing 
something that I think we are going to be 
very sorry for in the future. You must 
remember this. Once we step off the 
shores of this Nation, we move into an 
entirely new political area. We move 
into an area that has never been tried. 
It is untested. This is a terrible time in 
this world at the present time to be test- 
ing new political philosophies. Once we 
step across that chasm, we cannot re- 
turn. That is the point of no return. 
We cannot undo what we have done in 
order to save this Republic if that should 
be necessary. I sincerely hope the 
Members in this Chamber today who 
have so ably represented their people who 
have sent them here will weigh these re- 
sponsibilities that rest on their shoulders 
when we start to do this, and that you 
will vote for this motion to strike out the 
enacting clause. 
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Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a moment of 
great decision for our Nation. In a very 
few seconds, we will either accept or re- 
ject the overwhelming demand of all the 
American people and the solemn pledges 
of our two great parties that we enrich 
and strengthen ourselves by admitting 
this great new state of Alaska into the 
Union. Members from 41 States have 
spoken or voted here since last Wednes- 
day in favor of admission. This truly 
reflects public feeling and makes crystal 
clear that this is not a north-south, Re- 
publican-Democrat, or big State-little 
State battle. Vocal opposition has come 
largely and obviously from a handful of 
Members, distinguished though they may 
be, most of whom would oppose state- 
hood if everything to which they have 
objected would be deleted from the bill. 
They describe a normal precedent and 
@ necessary grant of lands made to in- 
sure the full development of this mighty 
territory as a giveaway when they must 
know that the mineral rights will be 
developed by private enterprise under 
even greater restrictions than now exist. 
This thing they call the gimmick will help 
bring into our Nation wealth and greater 
defense by bringing in a score of vital 
minerals that we need. Alaska gets 90 
percent now of the revenue from mineral 
leases. Are we going to give the new 
State less? They decry self-government 
for Alaska because Alaska with 212,000 
people will have two Senators knowing 
that more than 20 States came into the 
Union with less, and they grew enor- 
mously. I am proud that a majority of 
Members from the Nation’s most popu- 
lous State, the State of New York, have 
rejected this selfish view and support this 
bill. They say the people of Alaska do 
not want statehood—what nonsense. 

Only a few weeks ago primary candi- 
dates favoring statehood received 90 per- 
cent of the votes as against 10 percent 
for the candidate favoring a common- 
wealth. Our future, Mr. Chairman, cries 
out to us for recognition. The pioneering 
spirit which made us great demands re- 
kindling. Our Nation is not finished. It 
need not live on its own fat. Let us tell 
the world that we keep our promises, 
that we are still young and vigorous and 
adventurous. Let us provide elbow room 
for the 70 million more people who will 
rei in the United States within a genera- 

on. 

When the roll is called on this motion, 
let us hear again in this Chamber, as we 
have during recent days, strong voices of 
men and women from Maine to Califor- 
nia, from Vermont to Oregon, from New 
Jersey to Louisiana, from New York to 
Texas, from Washington to Ohio, and 
from New Hampshire to Florida. Our 
people want this bill and we are their 
representatives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O’Brien] has expired. 

All time has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. If the mo- 
tion offered by the gentleman from Tex- 
as [Mr. Rocers] prevails, the enacting 
clause will be stricken in committee, 
Then do we go into the House and have a 
rolicali record vote upon such motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the situa- 
tion, if the motion is adopted, as the 
gentleman suggests in his question, the 
Committee would rise and report that 
fact to the House. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. And then 
in the House there would be a recorded 
vote? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is for the 
House to determine. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Of course, 
that also, then, prevents the House from 
perfecting the bill and having a final 
vote on the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels 
that is hardly a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARTIN. I believe there is an 
understanding that if we go back into 
the House and a rollcall is demanded, 
the rollcall will be considered tomorrow 
instead of today. I would like to ask the 
majority leader if that is not the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is correct. 
Expressing my own personal opinion, of 
course, if this motion is defeated, then 
we can go ahead in Committee of the 
Whole and perfect the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. The understanding is 
that if we do defeat it there will not be 
any rollcall. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, on that I ask for tellers. 

The tellers were ordered; and the 
Chairman appointed Mr. Rocrrs of 
Texas and Mr. O’Brien of New York to 
act as tellers. í 

The Committee divided, and there 
were—ayes 144, noes 106. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose and, 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7999) to provide for the admis- 
sion of the State of Alaska into the 
Union, had directed him to report the 
same back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the enacting clause be 
stricken out. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a preferential motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman, I as- 
sume, is opposed to the bill, 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Rocers of Texas moves to recommit 
the bill to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, “ 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill be post- 
poned until tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


UNENOWN SERVICEMEN OF WORLD 
WAR II AND KOREA 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires 
to make the following announcement: 

Members will meet here in the House 
Chamber, informally, at 9:30 a. m. on 
tomorrow, Wednesday, May 28, 1958, and 
will then proceed in a body to the 
rotunda of the Capitol to witness the 
arrival of the remains of the unknown 
servicemen of World War II and Korea 
which will there lie in state until May 30, 
1958. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
TODAY 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that the majority leader was con- 
templating calling up the so-called 
Danish claims bill at this time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was trying to 
arrange it. That is S. 2448, reported out 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and I thought we could use part of this 
afternoon in connection with that bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. At least, we could 
adopt the rule. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BoLLING] is here, 
and we can call it up, if that is agreeable. 
It is quite important that this bill be 
acted upon as quickly as possible. 

Mr. MARTIN. It is agreeable to me, 
because that will facilitate our getting 
away a little earlier this week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I agree with the 
gentleman. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE REOR- 
GANIZATION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. THORNBERRY, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 579, Rept. 
No. 1816), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 12541) to promote the national de- 
fense by providing for reorganization of the 
Department of Defense, and for other pur- 
poses. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 4 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
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bill for amendment, the committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may haye been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


TAX REDUCTIONS 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am today introducing a measure 
which I hope will receive thorough atten- 
tion of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and, later, of the full House mem- 
bership. This measure provides for a 
50 percent cut on long term capital 
gains, stipulating that the increased rev- 
enues resulting be applied by the Federal 
Government and be earmarked for re- 
duction of the national debt. 

I am convinced that this legislation 
would bring substantial new revenues to 
the Federal Treasury, and that substan- 
tial amounts of frozen capital would be 
freed for investment in new and small 
businesses throughous the land. It 
would go far toward providing an incen- 
tive and a shot-in-the-arm for the na- 
tional economy. 


PAYMENT TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 
DENMARK 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr: Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 493 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 2448) to 
authorize a payment to the Government of 
Denmark. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution makes in order the considera- 
tion of the bill S. 2448, to authorize a 
payment to the Government of Denmark 
in settlement of claims that have been 
in controversy for some time. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand there is 
some controversy on the bill itself, but 
there was, as I remember it, no contro- 
versy on the question of granting a rule. 
Therefore, I reserve the balance of my 
time and at this time yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I, too, know of no opposition to the rule 
and reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2448) to authorize a pay- 
ment to the Government of Denmark. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the ae 
from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 2448, with Mr. 
Rocers of Texas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill authorizes a 
payment to the Danish Government for 
40 vessels requisitioned by the United 
States during the war. The amount in- 
volved is $5,296,302, which will permit a 
payment to the Danish Government in 
full satisfaction and settlement for these 
ships. The United States has already 
paid $35,432,350 to the Danish ship- 
owners. 

It is possible to treat this authoriza- 
tion as a very technical matter. The 
claims of the Danish shipowners have 
been considered by the Court of Claims 
and have been the subject of prolonged 
negotiations with various agencies of our 
Government. I am not a lawyer and I 
would rather leave to others a discussion 
of the legal points involved. 

From the point of view of foreign 
policy, I think the issue involved in this 
bill is a very simple one. It is primarily 
whether we make full payment to Den- 
mark of claims which our Government 
acknowledges to be just but which be- 
cause of certain legal technicalities we 
have not been able to pay in full. 

Let me invite you to consider the situ- 
ation as it was in the summer of 1941 
when these Danish vessels were seized. 

Denmark had been overrun by the 
Nazis. Thirty-eight of these ships were 
in United States ports; the other two ar- 
rived within a few weeks. The Danish 
Ambassador disregarded the instructions 
of his own Nazi-dominated Government 
and offered to the Department of State 
the use of these ships. The United States 
had not yet entered the war and there 
was no way in which we could requisition 
them at the time the offer was made. 
The Congress enacted legislation on 
June 6, 1941—Public Law 101 of the 77th 
Congress—which authorized the requisi- 
tioning of these vessels. 

The Danish Ambassador did not insist 
that all details as to the compensation to 
be paid should be worked out in advance. 
No written contract or agreement was 
entered into. He very courageously and 
generously said: “You take the ships and 
use them in whatever way is necessary 
against the forces of Hitler and pay us on 
the same basis as you would pay owners 
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cumstances.” 


From the point of view of strictly legal 
considerations, we got ourselves in a dif- 
ficult situation. We seized the Danish 
ships for title rather than for use on a 
charter-hire basis. It was the clear un- 
derstanding of the Danish Ambassador 
that we would compensate for the vessels 
on the charter-hire basis. We took this 
action because of the situation which 
prevailed at that time. 

Heavy losses of allied shipping made 
it important that the Danish ships be 
used on the North Atlantic run. The 
neutrality legislation prevented the use 
of the United States flagships on this 
run. Had the Danish ships been requi- 
sitioned for use they could have sailed 
only under the United States flag. By 
taking the ships for title the United 
States was able to arrange their charter 
under a foreign flag so that they could 
be used in the North Atlantic and ren- 
der maximum service to the allied cause. 

After long negotiation, in 1946 settle- 
ment contracts were entered into by the 
War Shipping Administration and the 
owners of 35 of the Danish ships, and 
substantial payments were made under 
these contracts. In 1947 a decision by 
the Comptroller General that further 
payments on the contracts would not be 
in accord with the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 prevented full performance of 
the settlement contracts. Had the ships 
been requisitioned for use and had the 
settlement been based on the use com- 
pensation standards applicable to United 
States-flag vessels, such an adverse de- 
cision could have been avoided. 

Suits were brought in the Court of 
Claims by the owners of the 35 ships for 
which settlement contracts had been 
entered into and, separately, by the own- 
ers of the five other ships. A reason 
given for filing the suits was to prevent 
the claims being voided by the statute of 
limitations. Stipulated judgments were 
rendered in both suits which, on the ba- 
sis of information available to the com- 
mittee, did not provide adequate com- 


pensation considering the general 
understanding at the time of requisi- 
tioning. 


The difficulties which have prevented 
a satisfactory settlement arise from the 
fact that the courts do not look to equity 
and justice in international relations 
where a claim against the United States 
Government is concerned; rather they 
apply the provisions of domestic law. 

The failure of the United States to 
provide satisfactory settlement for the 
Danish ships has reached the point 
where it interferes with maintaining 
good relations with Denmark. The 
Danish Ambassador in 1941 took cour- 
ageous action which greatly aided the 
allied cause without insisting on a signed 
contract. An important factor in our 
relations with Denmark is the strategic 
significance of Greenland. 

It is important to our future relations 
with Denmark that we pass this bill and 
end controversy in regard to this matter. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is either a very 
simple bill or a very complicated bill. 
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On a simple basis, it is that we compen- 
sate the Government of Denmark for 
our failure to carry out an oral agree- 
ment made when these Danish ships 
were taken over prior to our entry into 
World War II. We made an agreement 
at that time for compensation for these 
ships. We agreed to compensate them 
on a charter-hire basis. 

There has been prolonged argument 
between our Government and the Gov- 
ernment of Denmark as to what is the 
correct amount. The matter has gone 
to court. Under our law one result 
comes out, but the Danes claim that 
under international law another result 
would come out. When it becomes com- 
plicated is, if you try to follow the ad- 
miralty law, the maritime law, the inter- 
national law, that would apply to this 
sort of calculation. 

Part of this is shown on page 4, ap- 
pendix A, and on page 17 of the hearings. 
If you go through it, you find that the 
way the Danes figure it we still owe them 
a good bit more money than we are of- 
fering here. If you follow the way it 
was adjudicated in the Court of Claims, 
these shipowners have already been paid 
in full. 

I think it should be borne in mind that 
our relations with the Government of 
Denmark have been most intimate and 
friendly through the years, going back 
to the time when this heroic ambassador, 
with possibly doubtful authority, tech- 
nically, turned these ships over to our 
country. Our relations are close, involv- 
ing the safety of what we consider the 
Free World down to the present time. It 
will be remembered that Denmark not 
only occupies a key place in the Baltic 
in our collective naval arrangements un- 
der NATO but it owns the island of 
Greenland, where we have bases that are 
of vast importance. 

Therefore, because of our longtime 
friendly relations and the necessity for 
close and informal as well as formal 
cooperation which exists now, just as it 
did some years ago, our committee has 
reported this bill to the House. It has 
already been passed by the other body 
and we recommend that it do pass. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Is not the essence of it 
this—that if we take a strictly legal look 
at the matter, under our domestic law, 
they cannot collect this $5,200,000. But 
under international law, they can claim 
it and could probably get a larger judg- 
ment than this bill provides as a sort of 
settlement out of court? And when we 
consider the moral obligation and the 
total situation that existed then and the 
total situation that exists in the world 
now, then this is not only the right and 
proper thing for us to do—and our 
duty—it is also the wise thing to do. 
They cannot collect under our law, but 
they probably can under international 
law. Our officials agree that they are 
entitled to this amount as a matter of 
equity. It is only by act of Congress 
that we can discharge this obligation 
which in every sense except a strict legal 
sense is valid. 
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Mr. VORYS. I would agree with the 
gentleman except on the matter of the 
legal basis. Legally, the owners of these 
ships can collect no more in the United 
States Court of Claims under our do- 
mestic law. Legally, if these shipowners 
or the Government of Denmark put 
forth their claim based upon their 
method of computation in the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, it might be they 
could collect an amount substantially 
above this. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Chairman I wish to speak in gen- 
eral terms of the validity of this claim. 
I happened to be in Copenhagen for 2 
hours last month on my way to Moscow 
for a 4-day trip. Our Ambassador there 
impressed on me the necessity for the 
House to give earnest consideration to 
this claim. I make that reference be- 
cause delicate international factors are 
involved, and while it would certainly not 
be incumbent upon us to honor a claim 
which was not valid and we would not 
be induced merely by friendship for an- 
other country to do something which in 
good conscience we should not be ex- 
pected to do, nevertheless, there is great 
pressure upon our Government from the 
standpoint of friendship and the long re- 
lationship with a country that has been 
our friend and is our friend to do what 
they regard as justice; and nothing less 
than perfect justice should be done in 
this situation. As the gentleman from 
Ohio pointed out, Greenland is an inte- 
gral part of Denmark. There are con- 
siderations of defense that should be 
weighed in determining a course which 
would satisfy the claims of an old and 
trusted friend. 

Now to the merits of the case. As the 
gentleman from Ohio pointed out, this 
claim has been considered not only by 
the other body and passed by them, but 
by our Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
The committee was virtually unanimous 
in support of these claims. There were 
40 ships involved, 24 of them were sunk. 
This represents a claim of approximately 
$5 million growing out of the fact that in 
determining the basis for settlement, we 
originally took into account the fact that 
this was a seizure for title and not a 
seizure for use, although there was an in- 
formal agreement with the then Danish 
Minister to the United States that com- 
pensation for the use of the ships would 
be paid on the same basis as the com- 
pensation to which Americans would be 
entitled for vessels taken for use. And 
may I make this point very clear because 
I think it is the nub of the whole ques- 
tion. If the shipowners of Denmark re- 
ceive an award for their property that is 
on the same basis as the shipowners of 
the United States received during the 
war period, there could be no question 
about the validity of this claim. In other 
words, this is an effort to award to the 
Danish shipowners an amount that 
would be exactly the equivalent of the 
award for American shipowners, since 
actually it was a seizure for use, though 
technically a seizure for title. Since the 
United States intended to fly other flags 
over these vessels, the United States not 
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being a participant in the war, there was 
a technical reason for seizure for title, 
but actually it was a seizure for use. I 
submit in all good conscience that the 
claim of the shipowners should be 


recognized. 

Mr.NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The gentleman 
from Minnesota said this was illegal. 
Do you think it is illegal? 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I did not intend to give 
any impression that it is illegal. I said 
that if we interpret our domestic law 
strictly, they cannot collect more in our 
own courts. But there is plenty of ex- 
pert opinion that they could in an inter- 
national court. 

We must remember that the Danish 
Ambassador at that time, acting without 
the instructions of his own Nazi-con- 
trolled government, because he was anti- 
Nazi, indicated his understanding that 
the Danish Government should be com- 
pensated on the basis of hire, or use, that 
is, as if we had chartered them. There is 
also in the record evidence that there was 
an understanding that we would treat the 
Danish owners of the ships exactly as we 
treated the owners of privately owned 
American ships which were requisitioned. 
Whether these admitted understandings 
are legal claims or not, I do not know, 
but the fact is that we did reimburse the 
American owners of ships that were 
requisitioned, not on the basis of title, 
but on the basis of charter hire. I think 
the real point is the one just made by the 
gentleman from Arkansas, that we 
should compensate the Danish owners of 
these ships on exactly the same basis as 
we compensated American owners of 
ships taken later. Then no one can feel 
he has been treated inequitably. 

There is no question but that under 
the dangers then facing our Govern- 
ment, we were glad that this Danish 
Ambassador acted without the orders of 
his Nazi-dominated Government and 
cooperated in our requisitioning of the 
Danish ships so that they would be avail- 
able to us with the details to be worked 
out later. Actually, the United States 
was not at war at the time that the ves- 
sels were taken over. Here it is 20 years 
later and we have not cleared the matter 
up. I think we ought to do so at cnce 
by voting for this bill which authorizes 
a compromise sum, less than half the 
amount claimed. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yielded to 
the gentleman from Minnesota because 
he indicated that perhaps the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. NicHoL- 
son] had not fully understood his com- 
ment about the legality of it. 

I would like to supplement what the 
gentleman from Minnesota has just 
said, to this extent: I believe this is a 
legal claim in international law. I 
further believe that if it went to the in- 
ternational court there would be a possi- 
bility of an adverse judgment against 
the United States by the world court. 
I feel that strict legal principles would 
bring a verdict in favor of the Danish 
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Government. But to me it would be 
unthinkable that we would permit any 
kind of legal technicalities to force the 
Danish Government into a court of law. 
There is an old maxim, and the gentle- 
man knows it well, that while equity fol- 
lows the law, there are equitable consid- 
erations lying outside the technical con- 
struction of the law. So I have referred 
to these equitable principles for the 
reason that we are dealing not on a 
strictly technical basis with these friends 
of ours who came to our assistance in 
a grave crisis. Then the gentleman from 
Minnesota makes this point: “Mr. Chair- 
man, this is part of the cost of the war.” 

Just as we pay pensions to widows and 
other victims of even the Spanish- 
American War or earlier wars, and cer- 
tainly the veterans of World War I re- 
ceive sizeable sums of money for a war 
fought long ago, so we will be paying in 
direct or indirect ways for years to come 
the cost of a great war in which we were 
able to survive; and we survived partly 
because we had as allies friends like Den- 
mark whose ambassador in this case did 
a brave thing and a friendly thing when 
he went to the offices of high officials 
here to make available forty ships which 
we desperately needed in our naval war 
with the German Government, even 
though strictly speaking, at that time we 
were not at war. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BENTLEY. The gentleman from 
Arkansas just made the statement that 
he regards this as a legal claim or legal 
obligation. I have read these hearings 
very quickly, very briefly, because the 1 
day of hearings that were held was over 
a year ago, and my memory was not too 
good on them, but it seems to me Mr. 
Hurley representing the State Depart- 
ment spokesman said that our Govern- 
ment does not recognize this as a legal 
obligation and that the only obligation 
the State department could recognize for 
payment would be the existence of a 
moral obligation, Is that correct? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. That might 
be a more precise way of putting it if 
we looked at it solely from the point of 
view of domestic law. I hope I was not 
guilty of a loose use of the word “legal.” 
I would not want to make too much of 
the point, but what I am trying to say is 
that this is the kind of claim that this 
country should not seek to avoid pay- 
ment of, although it might have a legal 
defense, even in international law. 

I had a claim presented to me per- 
sonally one time that was ruled out in 
the courts by a technicality in the stat- 
ute because I was not consulted, but I 
was nominally obligated. When the 
claimant heard about it, he said: “Mr. 
Hays, I presume you do not expect to 
pay this.” I said, “Well, I certainly do 
intend to pay it.” 

He said, “But, I could not sue you.” 
I said, “You could not sue me, but I am 
going to pay this claim.” 

Every now and then such things 
happen, 

If this claim were not upheld in an 
international tribunal, it would be only 
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for a technical reason. What I am try- 
ing to say is that we are not simply 
behaving as a good neighbor or good 
scout when we recognize a moral claim. 

I think that since the Danish Govern- 
ment is now a party to this claim and 
would not be bound by considerations 
that bound the shipowners in their Court 
of Claims request, the Danish Govern- 
ment would not be technically bound by 
those considerations, that the claim does 
not come within the classification of res 
judicata, even though the Danish Gov- 
ernment as claimant occupies this posi- 
tion for the benefit of the shipowners. 
I think we are legally bound to consider 
international law because the Court of 
Claims judgment was only one step in 
a series of steps that were necessary to 
get the matter before the international 
courts or before the Congress of the 
United States. 

May I repeat, the sole question for the 
Congress to determine is this: If we wish 
to award compensation to the owners of 
the Danish ships whose vessels were 
taken and used by us and award the 
claims on the same basis that we 
awarded American owners, then this 
claim should be paid and that is all 
there is to it. If not, if we feel we 
should for one reason or another not 
award them the amount based on the 
same factors and on the same formula, 
then, of course, the matter should stand 
as it is. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I should 
like to ask the gentleman one question: 
Will the gentleman tell us if this final 
adjustment will be the final claim on 
this entire matter? Will the Danish 
Government repay the Danish ship- 
owners for this? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Yes. The 
answer is that this is the final deter- 
mination. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I would 
like to add that the only basis on which 
I will vote for it is on the moral basis, 
because I frankly believe that it is not 
a question of cost of war or what would 
have happened to the ships had we not 
taken them and used them. I am sure 
there would not have been any ships, and 
therefore the Danish Government would 
not have received any compensation, 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Now, I am 
aware that courts can come up with 
different decisions, but what I am trying 
to say is that, in arguing for an equita- 
ble settlement, I am not conceding that 
the legal basis is lacking. That is all I 
intended to say. I am simply trying to 
be precise from the standpoint of legal 
reasoning. I think there is good argu- 
ment on a legal basis in international 
law, but quite aside from that I am sure 
there is good argument on an equitable 
basis. 

Mr. PILCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PILCHER. Was not this claim 
about $12 million when it first came to 
the committee? 
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Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Yes; that is 
correct. 

Mr. PILCHER. Now we are talking 
about the balance due. As far as the 
legal part of it is concerned, we do not 
owe them a dime based on all the testi- 
mony that I have heard. We paid the 
Danish shipowners on the basis that we 
pay American ships, which was much 
higher than the Danish rate. And, if 
you will notice, the Danish ambassador 
pleaded this case himself before our com- 
mittee, but it is not the Danish Govern- 
ment, it is the Danish shipowners that 
are involved. They reworked these fig- 
ures half a dozen times in order to get 
a balance of $5 million. The first bill 
was $12 million. It is just a matter of 
whether or not we think Denmark is a 
good enough friend that we owe it as a 
moral obligation. But, legally the Court 
of Claims has held and all the evidence 
we have is to the effect that we do not 
owe them a dime. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I appreciate 
what the gentleman is saying. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia does feel that there 
is a moral basis for the claim, as I un- 
derstand, 

Mr. PILCHER. Well, we are buying 
friends all over the world, if you want 
to put it on a moral basis. From a cold- 
blooded business standpoint, I do not 
think we owe them a dime. I think we 
paid more than if the ships had been 
operated under the Danish flag, being 
paid American rates. We fed them the 
same as we feed the men on our ships. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. There is one point that 
ought not to be forgotten in connection 
with the remarks of the gentlewoman 
from New York. If the Danish ambas- 
sador had not offered these 40 vessels to 
us, or consented to our seizure of them, 
we would have been in a position of seiz- 
ing them illegally or of having them 
fighting later under the Nazi-dominated 
Government of Denmark against the 
United States. We may not be able to 
say that this bill is a part of the cost of 
the war, because we took them over be- 
fore we were at war. But people could 
see that war was possibly coming. So 
our act was what might be called pre- 
emptive requisitioning, in order to keep 
them out of the hands of what was in 
fact our enemy, though not yet our legal 
enemy. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. BENTLEY]. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
only been in this House for 6 years, but 
if I ever saw legislation coming up with 
so little notice either to the Members of 
the House or to the members of the com- 
mittee handling it, it completely escapes 
my memory. The single day of hearings 
held on this bill was on May 21, 1957, 
over a year ago. The bill was reported 
out by the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on July 30, 1957. To the best of my 
knowledge, not a single word has been 
said since that time to the members of 
the committee, at least not to this par- 
ticular member, about this bill. I did 
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not have any idea that this bill was going 
to be brought up today until I heard 
some remark this noon to the effect that 
it might come up sometime this week. 
And then with so little notice that there 
were no documents concerning the bill 
on the floor, and so little notice that 
the chairman of the subcommittee was 
not even on the floor when it was called 
up, all of a sudden, we get this bill thrust 
into our laps. I protest against such 
procedure as far as the House is con- 
cerned. I do not think this is the way 
to handle legislation and if for no other 
reason, that would adequately justify 
my opposition to this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, basically what do we 
have here? We have a request from the 
Department of State in legislative form 
to make a payment to the Danish Gov- 
ernment in the form of a gift. It is not 
anything else but a gift of $5,296,302 to 
the Government of Denmark for full 
satisfaction and settlement in connec- 
tion with the requisitioning of 40 ves- 
sels in 1941. 

I call attention of the committee to 
the fact that there has already been 
paid to the Danish owners in this con- 
nection the sum of $35.5 million. The 
question has arisen whether this is a 
legal obligation or whether it is a moral 
obligation. The point has been made, I 
believe by the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Hays] that if we refuse to make 
this settlement, the Danes might then 
take this to an international court and 
get a higher award. The point that I 
am making is that if this is a legal claim 
on the part of the Government of Den- 
mark on behalf of its citizens, the ship- 
owners in question, against our Govern- 
ment, I think the matter should go to 
a higher court. But to try and evade 
international jurisdiction by making, as 
I see it, nothing other than an outright 
gratuity to the Danish Government I do 
not think is the proper procedure. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to call at- 
tention to one further thing. As I said 
earlier we had 1 single day of hear- 
ings on this very important and rather 
controversial piece of legislation. At 
that time there were a great many re- 
quests made for further information. 
There were a great many comments by 
individual members of the committee 
concerning whether the legislation 
should be rewritten, should be changed, 
and to the effect that the matter should 
be given further consideration and that 
we should have further hearings. And 
yet, as I have said, so far as I know, no 
action was taken until about 2 months 
later when the committee reported the 
bill out. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this bill should 
have further study by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. I think it should be 
more carefully considered, and above all, 
I think when it is brought again to the 
floor of the House—and I have no ob- 
jection to seeing it brought to the floor 
of the House again, provided adequate 
notice is given to the membership, and 
to the committee, I might add—there 
are several points that were not covered 
in the hearings, that were not explained 
by representatives of the administration 
at the hearings, that should be ex- 
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plained. So I just object to this idea of 
rushing this through here with so little 
notice, when there are still a great many 
unanswered questions about the bill and 
even the supporters of the bill have to 
rely upon a year’s memory in order to 
explain it. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr, O’KONSKI. If this bill passes in 
its usual form, with only 40 Members 
present, is it not a fact that more than 
90 percent of the Members of the House 
will not know what this bill is all about, 
authorizing an expenditure of more than 
$6 million? 

Mr. BENTLEY. That is quite true. 

Mr. O’KONSKTI. Is it not also the 
fact that if we make this gratuity it will 
open the avenue for all countries of the 
world who were involved in the war to 
ask us for more money on the ground 
that we have some moral obligation to 
pay it? 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Fifty-six 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 77] 

Andersen, Durham Marshall 

H. Carl Engle Merrow 
Andrews Evins Miller, Calif. 
Ashley Fascell Morris 
Auchincloss Fogarty Morrison 
Bailey Forand Neal 
Baker Gordon O'Hara, Minn. 
Barden Granahan O'Neill 
Barrett Grant Passman 
Bass, Tenn Green, Pa. Philbin 
Boggs Gregory Powell 
Boland Gross Radwan 
Bosch Gubser Reece, Tenn 
Breeding Gwinn Riley 
Brooks, La Harden Robeson, Va 
Buckley Hays, Ohio Saund 
Burdick Healey Schwengel 
Byrd Hemphill Scott, N. C. 
Carnahan Hings elley 
Celler offman Shepherd 
Chamberlain Holifield Shuford 
Chelf Holt Sieminski 
Christopher Holtzman Siler 
Clark Spence 
Clevenger Jackson Taylor 
Colmer James ‘Teague, Tex. 
Coudert Jenkins ‘Thompson, La. 
Davis, Tenn Kearney Thompson, Tex. 
Dawson, III Kul Trimble 
Dies Kirwan Vinson 
Diggs Latham Watts 
Dingell LeCompte Wier 
Donohue Lennon Wilson, Calif. 
Dowdy McCarthy Withrow 
Doyle Mack, Wash. Zelenko 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Rocers of Texas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill S. 2448, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called, when 325 Members 
responded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BENTLEY] 5 additional minutes. 
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Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of my friend from 
Ohio in yielding me an additional 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is unfortu- 
nate that we did not have more Mem- 
bers on the floor when the bill was being 
very ably explained by the gentleman 
from Ohio, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, and by the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, the chairman of the subcommittee 
handling the bill. I will try very briefly 
to tell the committee what is involved. 

This goes back to 1941, at which time 
the United States Government seized 
and took title to, with the concurrence 
of the Danish ambassador, 40 Danish 
ships which were in United States ports 
at that time, to keep them out of the 
hands of the Germans who controlled 
Denmark. During the course of the war 
24 of those ships were sunk. I believe 
16 were returned to their owners in vary- 
ing stages of seaworthiness. Of course, 
the Danish Government then requested 
compensation on behalf of the shipown- 
ers for the 24 ships that were lost. We 
have paid about $35.5 million in claims 
to the Danish Government for those 
ships that were sunk. 

The Government of Denmark then 
made an additional claim of approxi- 
mately $12 million and indicated that if 
that claim were not met it would take 
the matter to the World Court. Follow- 
ing negotiations between the Danish rep- 
resentatives and our own people, a com- 
promise settlement of $5,296,302 was ar- 
rived at, which is the sum authorized in 
this bill which has already passed the 
Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, very briefly, as I in- 
dicated earlier, I object to the way this 
has been handled. In the first place, 
I do object strongly to having the bill 
brought up on the minimum notice, al- 
most absolutely without any notice to 
the membership or to the members of 
the committee. In the second place, the 
State Department has stated that there 
is no legal obligation under domestic law 
for this Government to make this pay- 
ment. The State Department requested, 
in a single day of hearings which we had, 
that the payment be made merely on 
the ground that a moral obligation ex- 
isted and with the idea that if the case 
went to an international court, the even- 
tual award in favor of the Danish Gov- 
ernment might be considerably higher. 

I think that if the Danish Government 
is due $12 million and an international 
court, acting under international law 
found it so, in accordance with the idea 
that we should remunerate the owners 
of these vessels equally with our own 
people whose ships might have been used, 
I think we should pay it. But, very 
frankly, this legislation is nothing more 
than a gift in the nature of a compro- 
mise with the idea of avoiding the juris- 
diction of international law and trying 
to settle the case, as I say, by way of 
making an outright gratuity to the Gov- 
ernment of Denmark. 

It is exactly on that principle that I 
object to the way it has been brought 
up at this time with so little notice, 
which rather explains why those of us 
on the committee find it difficult to re- 
member all the technical details involved. 


And there are a great many technical 
features brought out in the hearings that, 
so far as I can see from briefly reading 
the hearings, were never fully covered 
to the satisfaction of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the bill deserves 
further consideration by the committee, 
and I should hope that it will be re- 
committed to the committee for further 
study and observation. 

Mr. Chairman, if any Members have 
any questions, although I am not a law- 
yer, I shall try to answer them. If there 
are no questions, I am glad to yield back 
the balance of my time to cher members 
of the committee. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that some of 
our brethren were not here for the ear- 
lier discussion of this bill by the chair- 
man of the committee and the very 
erudite and forceful discussion by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Hays]. 
I think for the present it might be desir- 
able to comment on a couple of points 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BENTLEY] has just made. I believe the 
gentleman is not an attorney, and there- 
fore he might not approach the legal 
part of this as some of us do. He says 
that this is a gratuity and that the 
agreement is entered into to avoid the 
consequences of a decision of an inter- 
national court. I want to point out that 
this is not considered a gratuity. I read 
from a letter of June 11, 1957, from 
Under Secretary of State Christian Her- 
ter, our former colleague, to our chair- 
man, in which he says: 

I would like to emphasize that the De- 
partment does not consider the proposed 
payment to be a gift or gratuity but rather 
as an out-of-court settlement of potential 
international litigation. 


Again, responding to questions sub- 
mitted at the hearings, the State De- 
partment came back and in answer to 
the question, “Do we consider the pro- 
posed payment a gratuity payment?” 
the answer was, “We do not consider the 
proposed payment a gratuity payment. 
We consider that it is in effect an out- 
of-court settlement of potential inter- 
national litigation.” 

Why should we settle? Why should 
we not go to court? On page 17 of the 
hearings, which are available at the com- 
mittee desk, will be found a statement of 
the claims of the Government of Den- 
mark, and a calculation by Price, Water- 
house & Co., accountants, on behalf 
of the Danish Embassy, setting forth 
the claim of Denmark in the amount of 
$11,958,763. The proposed legislation 
would dispose of this claim for $5,296,302. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. The gentleman 
has talked about whether this is a legal 
as opposed to a moral claim. The gen- 
tleman is a lawyer and I am a lawyer. 
Is it not a fact that the Danish owners 
started a lawsuit in the Court of Claims 
and entered into stipulations of agree- 
ment for X dollars, and have received 
payment in connection with that law- 
suit? 
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Mr. VORYS. That is correct. It is 
all set forth in the hearings. 

Mr. SANTANGELO.. After they have 
agreed in a stipulation to receive so 
many dollars for their claim and have 
received their money, they come back 
through their Government, not through 
themselves, and say, “You owe us an- 
other $5 million.” Is that a legal claim? 

Mr. VORYS. Yes, it is a legal claim 
in that the Danes say that under inter- 
national law they are entitled to more 
interest and to an allowance instead of 
a deduction for what is known as the 
burden, that is, the risk involved. That 
is set forth in the hearings and again in 
the report. So that you have a situa- 
tion where the shipowners tried their 
case in the Court of Claims, and were 
confronted with decisions based on our 
domestic law, which they say should not 
apply in this international situation. 
And remember, this was an international 
action, a seizure of ships by our Govern- 
ment while Denmark was at war. They 
say, “We are entitled to this under in- 
ternational law and are denied it under 
your domestic law.” Therefore, this 
makes an international issue. 

There are three reasons why we make 
a compromise settlement rather than 
submit it to an international court: 

First, an international lawsuit might 
cost us a great deal more money than 
the proposed compromise settlement. 

Second, the United States reputation 
for fair dealing might suffer if we were 
placed in the position of having to as- 
sert all of our possible defenses in an in- 
ternational lawsuit, particularly as the 
Danes might be able to portray our ac- 
tions in this case in a light that would 
be very unfavorable to the United States 
in the eyes of world opinion. 

I want to bring to the attention of the 
Committee the third reason why a set- 
tlement would be better than prolonging 
this matter by international litigation. 
Listen to this. This is a statement from 
the Department of State: 

The unfortunate effect which this matter 
has had on United States-Danish relations 
over the past several years would continue 
and might even be magnified in the long 
process of international litigation, 


We not only had close although some- 
what informal relations with the little 
country of Denmark 17 years ago when 
this matter first arose, but those close 
relations involving matters of mutual 
security still continue and are involved 
in NATO, and they are involved in the 
strategic location of Denmark and of its 
possession, Greenland. Therefore, it is 
thought that we ought not to say, Well, 
go ahead and sue us in every court.” 
But that we ought to say, “We think 
what we are offering now ought to 
satisfy you and we hope you will take 
this, and if you take it that will settle 
it.“ That was the viewpoint of the po- 
sition taken in the other body. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. BONNER. There is this language 
in the report: 

After long negotiation, In 1946 settlement 


contracts were entered into by the War Ship- 
ping Administration and the owners of 35 
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of the Danish ships, and substantial pay- 
ments were made under these contracts. 


The War Shipping Administration was 
the one to settle this matter. Then you 
go further in your report and say: 

In 1947 a decision by the Comptroller 
General that further payments on the con- 
tracts would not be in accord with the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 * * * 


So you are disregarding the War 
Shipping Administration settlement of 
war claims on vessels and you are disre- 
garding the 1936 act, and you are just 
bringing out a bill from your committee 
to grant this much money to a claimant. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman did not 
read the next sentence which is of some 
interest. Itis as follows: 

The difficulties which have prevented a 
satisfactory settlement arise from the fact 
that the courts do not look to equity and 
justice in international relations where a 
claim against the United States Government 
is concerned; rather they apply the provi- 
sions of domestic law. 


That is the controversy that still ex- 
ists between us and Denmark. Every 
lawyer knows there is a whole body of 
law known as the Conflict of Laws where 
one nation has domestic laws that apply 
to a situation which are different from 
those of another nation applying to the 
same situation. You have in this area 
of conflict of laws matters where inter- 
national law would come in. In this 
case the Danes say that under our do- 
mestic law they have not received just 
compensation, according to their domes- 
tic law, and that in this situation inter- 
national law would apply their stand- 
ards, not ours. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. BONNER. I do not notice in your 
report anywhere that you give any in- 
formation that you may have received 
from the Maritime Administration or 
the former War Shipping Administra- 
tion or the Department of Defense. You 
are going into these matters one after 
the other of claims that might have 
arisen where ships were used in the war 
effort but were not requested by any 
authorized authority, is that correct? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Perhaps I 
can add to what the gentleman from 
Ohio said about the difference between 
domestic law and international law. It 
hangs on the difference between the rule 
applying to seizure for use and seizure 
for title. The gentleman from North 
Carolina is entirely correct in raising the 
question about payment under domestic 
law, but as the report says and I am 
quoting from the report: 

There was no precedent for such action by 
the United States when we were not at war 
or for the action by the Danish Ambassador 
without the approval of his Government. 


Thus the action taken had to be under 
seizure for title and not for use. So the 
gentleman raises a pertinent point only 
as to the domestic law and that is the 


reason the Court of Claims ruling has 
been construed as a sound judgment 
when it was not a sound judgment in 
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the usual sense of the term at all. The 
shipowners never at any time agreed 
completely that they would be fully com- 
pensated for $35 million. They were 
always claiming at least the additional 
$5 million. I believe that if the gentle- 
man will read the entire report, he will 
find that what we are doing here is 
pursuing what we believe will be a legal 
pronouncement in an international 
court, and in any event and aside from 
what we are bound by under domestic 
law, we are convinced of the moral 
character of this claim. I should stress 
this as distinguished from the legal pro- 
vision, for while I think it is not a 
strained position at all nor a faint and 
artificial claim that on a sound legal 
basis the claim might be made, I do 
agree it is a matter that people can 
argue about. But on the question of the 
moral basis of the claim, in my judg- 
ment there is no doubt. 

Mr. BONNER. I do not mind giving 
the Danish Government $5 million, if 
the Congress wants to give it to them 
and they need it, but I do not think that 
after this matter was taken before the 
War Shipping Administration and they 
paid for 35 of the vessels 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Which is all 
they could pay for, until a final settle- 
ment was made for the other five ships. 

Mr. BONNER. No. They were all in 
the same category. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I believe the 
gentleman will find the Government 
was ultimately paying for all 40 vessels 
to the extent of the domestic law, in- 
cluding the settlement contracts and 2 
Court of Claims judgments. There were 
2 different claims, 1 for 35 ships and 1 
for 5 ships. 

Mr. BONNER. You paid for 40 of the 
ships instead of 35, and now you are 
making an additional payment on 5 ad- 
‘ditional ships. i 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. No. It is 
not the difference between 35 and 40. 
It is the difference in payment under 
seizure for title and seizure for use for 
all 40 ships. The Danish Government 
at one time filed a claim for the addition- 
al compensation due the owners that 
would run to $12 million. It could run as 
high as $12 million if it became subject to 
a suit in an international court. So, 
as a matter of fact, while we feel that 
$5 million is all that should be charged, 
if we face a case in an international 
court we would probably be confronted 
with a claim that would be $12 million. 

Mr. BONNER. What attention was 
paid to the Comptroller General’s state- 
ment that they would be fully paid un- 
der the Merchant Marine Act of 1935? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. That is all 
that it undertook to apply—the domestic 
law. The Danish Government was paid 
all that they could be paid, but the 
Danish Government contends, and the 
State Department agrees, and the other 
body agreed and the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee agreed that that would 
not be the basis of the settlement; that 
in the light of the history of this par- 
ticular claim, other principles should be 
applied and that the additional $5,296,- 
000 should be awarded. 

Mr. BONNER. These ships were 
never requisitioned. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Hays] 
has expired. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man I yield myself 5 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. BONNER. These ships were 
never requisitioned by the War Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas, These ships 
were taken for title, not for use. 

Mr. BONNER. Well, you say in your 
report: 

Had the ships been requisitioned, the War 
Administration would have settled the 
claims for the ships. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. May I say to the com- 
mittee that this point was covered ear- 
lier when all the Members now present 
were not here. The essence of it is in 
the next sentence in the report which 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner] did not read in its entirety. 
It reads: 

Had the ships been requisitioned for use 
and had the settlement been based on the 
use compensation standards applicable to 
United States-flag vessels, such an adverse 
decision could have been avoided, 


This is the heart of the matter, as was 
pointed out earlier. Those ships were 
not seized originally for use, but for title, 
although there was an understanding 
with the Danish ambassador here in 
Washington, that compensation would 
be on a charter hire or use basis. Un- 
fortunately no formal agreements were 
made at the time. Actually they could 
not be made with the Danish Govern- 
ment which had been taken over by the 
Nazis. The ambassador was acting 
without precedent or legal authority. So 
were we because we were not at war; it 
was after the Nazis had invaded Den- 
mark but before Pearl Harbor. But it 
certainly was an act highly beneficial to 
ourselves and our officials agreed that 
there was an understanding that com- 
pensation would be on the basis of use 
rather than title. If there could have 
been a formal agreement at the time of 
requisitioning, the Comptroller General 
could have completed payments and this 
bill would not be necessary. The bill 
carries out what Senator Bailey of 
North Carolina urged in 1943 in discuss- 
ing this matter: 

It is extraordinary in the history of na- 
tions—it is, I think, without precedent in 
the history of this Nation—that being at 
peace, we should undertake to requisition or 
take title to ships of other nations with 
which we are at peace, lying in our ports (87 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4025). 

I do not think we would be expected to 
pay more to others than we pay to our own 
citizens, but I do think that we would be 
expected to pay to others what we pay to 
our own citizens. 


I am not a lawyer and Senator Van- 
denberg was not a lawyer, but this is 
what he said on the matter in 1943: 

When I received a personal letter from 
Assistant Secretary of State Berle setting 
down categorically the fact that this amend- 
ment does nothing more than validate the 
promise made by the Government of the 
United States to the utterly brave Danish 
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Minister who dared to stand out from under 
his home government and take the responsi- 
bility in his own hands to deliver us these 
40 ships we needed, plus the delivery agree- 
ment—when I discovered that this is 
nothing more than a validation of our prom- 
ise to the Danish Minister under those cir- 
cumstances, I have no interest in what the 
amendment may cost. The Danish Minister 
is entitled to 100 percent reciprocity and 
good faith, in the presence of the courageous 
stand which he took, not only to his jeop- 
ardy, but to our everlasting advantage (80 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1467). 


Assistant Secretary of State Berle, 
who had handled the matter in 1941 
wrote to Senator Wiz in 1953 as 
follows: 

It was then, and is now, my opinion that 
this was the least that the United States 
should have offered under the circum- 
stances. It was, in fact, no more than the 
United States would be obligated to pay 
under international law, since the United 
States was then neutral and Denmark was a 
friendly country, and there was no absolute 
right of requisition * * * 

>= * * . * 

It was not considered necessary and should 
not have been considered necessary by the 
Danish Minister to exact a written agree- 
ment that the Government of the United 
States would abide by international law in 
this matter. 


It is in the light of this history and 
these considerations that we believe this 
bill should be passed. 

Mr. BONNER. I see it is a decision 
for the House to make. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I hope the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina will let me insert this. The 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] 
did not read item 4 on page 5. It is as 
follows: 

June 6, 1941: Public Law 101, 77th Con- 
gress, was enacted authorizing requisitioning 
of foreign vessels. 

June to September 1941, 40 Danish vessels 
were requisitioned for title. 


So that answers the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, as to whether the ships were requi- 
sitioned or not. 

Mr. RAYBURN. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to our 
distinguished Speaker. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
had a great deal of contact with the 
people from Denmark on this matter. 
They feel as deeply about this as any- 
thing about which I have ever talked to 
them. 

I agree with the gentleman from 
Arkansas and the gentleman from Min- 
nesota that this is a moral obligation; 
and I do trust that we will treat this 
great, free, and friendly people in a way 
that will not make them unhappy; that 
the House will pass this bill and let us 
have done with it, and please these peo- 
ple, because I think not only from an 
international standpoint but also from 
the standpoint of justice, right, and 
morals that we should pass this bill and 
pay this Government this money. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
read. 


Mr. Chairman, will 


Clerk will 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized to pay to 
the Government of Denmark the sum of 
$5,296,302. The payment of such sum shall 
constitute full satisfaction and settlement in 
connection with the requisition in 1941 and 
the use and/or loss of 40 Danish vessels 
during World War II by the United States. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $5,296,302 to carry 
out the purpose of this act. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Rocers of Texas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (S. 2448) to authorize a 
payment to the Government of Den- 
mark, pursuant to House Resolution 493, 
he reported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I am. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
fies. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BENTLEY moves that the bill be re- 
committed to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs for further study and revision. 


The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. BENTLEY) there 
were—ayes 12, noes 83. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that further con- 
sideration of the bill be postponed until 
tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’KONSEI. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my point of no quorum, 


AMENDING AGRICULTURAL AD- 
JUSTMENT ACT OF 1938 RE 1958 
COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 12602) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, to permit the trans- 
fer of 1958 farm acreage allotments for 
cotton in the case of natural disasters 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman withhold his objection? 
I wish the gentleman would not object 
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to this legislation; it is urgent; it is nec- 
essary that this cotton be planted. Cot- 
ton ordinarily is planted in the month 
of April. 

The gentleman is on the Cotton Com- 
mittee of the Committee on Agriculture, 
and I wish he would permit us to pass 
this bill today. It will take some little 
time to get the reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture down into the field 
in the affected areas. 

Mr. HAGEN. I have never seen the 
bill or the report and there is one as- 
pect to it that I am very much inter- 
ested in. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The report is avail- 
able on the floor today. 

Mr. HAGEN. This bill was taken up 
in committee very hurriedly, and I never 
saw it myself. 

Mr. GATHINGS. We did take it up 
in the Cotton Subcommittee, and the 
gentleman was present that day. 

Mr. HAGEN. The bill was not pres- 
ent at that time. 

Mr. GATHINGS. That is true. Will 
the gentleman withhold the objection? 

Mr. HAGEN. Not at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from California object? 

Mr. HAGEN. That is correct, Mr. 
Speaker, and I wish to enlarge on my 
reasons for objecting. 

This legislation, H. R. 12602, by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. GATH- 
Ings], has been handled in a very ex- 
traordinary, high-handed, and unau- 
thorized manner which I will describe. 
It was first presented in the form of a 
general proposition at a meeting of the 
Cotton Subcommittee of the House Ag- 
riculture Committee on Wednesday, May 
21. I say “general proposition” ad- 
visedly because copies of a specific draft 
of language were not available to all 
members of the subcommittee. In addi- 
tion there was no report from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. For these 
reasons I unsuccessfully objected to final 
action on what was, at best, a very ab- 
stract proposition not embodied in leg- 
islation. Following this meeting, on the 
same date, the bill, H. R. 12602, was 
introduced—a bill which I would de- 
scribe as having been illegally approved 
in advance of introduction. 

The day following, on May 22 at 2 
p. m., H. R. 12602 was acted upon favor- 
ably by a nonquorum rump group of the 
House Committee on Agriculture under 
very special circumstances. 

No meeting of the whole committee 
for final action on this or any other bills 
was brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee membership. It was taken up at 
a meeting, the notice of which read: 

A meeting of the full committee has been 
scheduled for Thursday, May 22, 1958, at 
2 p. m. in room 1310, NHOB, for consideration 


of the bills to extend Public Law 480. This 
will be an open session. 


I should note that none of the House 
Agriculture Committee action sessions 
are open sessions and this is a fact which 
I cannot justify. 

These points of disability existed 
against any valid action on H. R. 12602: 

First. It is my understanding that the 
committee had been given no authority 
to meet during a session of the House. 
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Second. The notice of committee 
meeting was no notice with respect to 
action on H. R. 12602 or anything else 
except public consideration of bills deal- 
ing with extension of Public Law 480. 
In spite of this fact action was taken to 
approve H. R. 12602 and five other bills. 

Third. Consideration of H. R. 12602 
on May 22 otherwise violated House 
Agriculture Committee rules in that it 
had been irregularly approved in sub- 
committee and, moreover, action upon a 
day only 1 day following final subcom- 
mittee action violated a specific com- 
mittee rule that bills from subcommit- 
tees shall lay over 3 days before final 
committee action. 

Fourth. A quorum was not present by 
reason of the lack of proper notice and 
timing of notice and by reason of one 
further interesting circumstance. The 
action meeting on H. R. 12602 was had 
on the afternoon of that which could be 
described as a filibuster on Alaskan 
statehood. Five quorum calls and one 
recorded vote occurred shortly before 
and during the course of such unauthor- 
ized committee meeting. Should we 
suspect that a quorum was present. 
Most certainly not. Out of a total com- 
mittee membership of 37 no more than 
6 or 7 committee members were present 
during a decision making session. 

One member noted the absence of a 
quorum in this combination of circum- 
stances and raised objection to past and 
proposed final action on specific bills. 
He was informed by the committee 
chairman that an opportunity to recon- 
sider these actions would be provided at 
a later date. This was an empty prom- 
ise. No meetings of the full committee 
have been held since it was made; yet 
an effort is being made today to com- 
pletely pass H. R. 12602 and a bill simi- 
larly approved passed the House last 
week, 

In spite of the fact that I am a mem- 
ber of the Cotton Subcommittee and have 
expressed interest in this legislation, I 
have never been informed of an effort to 
pass it on the floor of the House by 
unanimous consent and under suspen- 
sion of the rules. As a matter of fact, I 
have never had the bill or its report 
made available to me in spite of the fact 
that I told the committee counsel that 
I wanted a copy of his report when it was 
available. I was in a Cotton Subcom- 
mittee meeting less than an hour ago, 
and no mention was made of bringing 
this legislation to the floor in this 
fashion. 

aaj this is a poor way to legis- 


I would also point out that no public 
hearings were had on this legislation 
and no departmental reports made 
available to committeemen before ac- 
tion. No estimates were given as to how 
many acres of cotton production it 
would add to the 1958 crop nor what the 
cost of those acres would be to the Fed- 
eral taxpayers. 

There are some doubtful instances of 
use of language in this bill which should 
be amended or clarified, and my con- 
stituents have a very personal interest 
in some of them. 
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Finally I would point out that there 
are those of us on and off the Committee 
on Agriculture who have an interest in 
agricultural legislation which we deem 
of extreme importance to our constitu- 
ents and to the Nation. Yet we can get 
no action on our proposals except by 
waiting for, and paying the price of vot- 
ing for some misbegotten omnibus bill. 
To do equity, if any agricultural legisla- 
tion is to be considered singly and on its 
individual merit by the House Agricul- 
ture Committee and this House, all leg- 
islation should be so considered. 


DANISH SHIP BILL 


l1 .HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may extend their remarks in the 
Record on the Danish ship bill, S. 2448. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am supporting this bill because it is 
in conformance with the policy of the 
Government of the United States to give 
equal treatment in the way of recom- 
pense to the owners of vessels owned by 
nonnationals as we give to our own own- 
ers. In this case it appears that the 
Danish owners did not receive the same 
treatment in the way of readjustments 
as was accorded our American owners. 
Thus we are making this payment to 
Denmark, not as a gratuity, but as a set- 
tlement in equity that we have reached 
in all good conscience. 

What, I do object to, and most stren- 
uously, is the argument that we are mak- 
ing a settlement with Denmark in order 
to avoid a judgment against us, possibly 
in a much larger amount, coming from 
an international tribunal. I do not like 
my country when in equity and in good 
conscience it does something to be put 
in the position of doing the right thing 
merely because it is a good horse trader. 

When this bill was before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs I said, as will 
be found on page 24 of the printed hear- 
ings: 

I think when we do something that is gen- 
erous and gracious we should not hide our 
motivation behind the disguise of horse trad- 
ing, that we are doing what we do because 
we might be sued and might lose some money. 
I did not agree with many of my collagues 
in regard to the Anglo-American settlement. 
I think we did the right thing, because we 
wanted to do the right thing, not to avoid an 
imaginary lawsuit. In this matter, as I un- 
derstand it, suits were started and finally a 
settlement was reached and this settlement 
was accepted by both parties to the litiga- 
tion and I assume that in accepting the set- 
tlement the owners waived any other claim 
they might have had when they accepted this 
money. In the absence of fraud and coercion, 
or any other factors that are not present here, 
I cannot conceive of any court, either in law 
or in equity, upsetting the arrangement. It 
was satisfactory to everyone. There was no 
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coercion. There was no force, But parties 
agreed to it. 


I then asked of the witness, the Honor- 
able Christian A. Herter, Under Secre- 
tary of State, this question: 

You will agree with me on that? 


Mr. Herter replied: 
Yes; the owners agreed. 


I then said: 

That is the reason you say you are not pre- 
senting this as a settlement of a possible law- 
suit in the International Court, because you 
cannot. * * * I think the idea of dealing 
fairly with the Danish owners is something 
the Congress should consider, but I suggest 
it be considered in a little different way, mak- 
ing this general legislation and applying it to 
all in a similar position, so we then might be 
in the happy position of giving the same fair 
treatment to the owners of foreign ships that 
we took during the war that we gave to the 
American owners. 


To that Under Secretary Herter re- 
plied: 


I think that has been our general policy. 


Mr. Speaker, no one can quarrel with 
policy. It is a policy that conforms to the 
rules of American fair play. Why we try 
to hide our face when we are doing some- 
thing in strict conformance with the 
American rule of fair play by saying that 
we are doing it because we have to do it, 
because somewhere in the background is 
a great big boogie man with a great big 
imaginary lawsuit to knock us down, why 
we do this passeth understanding. 

I read in the report of the committee 
on page 2 this statement: 

If the United States is not able to reach 
a satisfactory settlement with Denmark, 
there remains the possibility that Denmark 
may take the case to an international tri- 
bunal. This might ultimately require a sub- 
rating larger payment by the United 

ates. 


Mr. Speaker, I maintain there is 
nothing in the record to sustain this 
position. If my colleagues will turn to 
page 23 of the printed hearings they will 
find what was testified to on this score. 
Mr. Vorys had asked an opinion of the 
Counsel of the State Department, and 
this statement was given by William L. 
Griffin, Assistant to the Legal Adviser, 
Department of State. This is what Mr. 
Griffin said: 

We have not examined this case from a 
strictly legal point of view because it has 
been presented in terms of a compromise 
which we might be able to reach by domestic 
legislation. But we recognize that there is 
a possibility that if such a compromise set- 
tlement fails, we might then be placed in 
& position where we would have to examine 
it from the point of view that you raised. 


Then Mr. Vorys said: 


Certainly you gentlemen were consulted 
when this matter was in the Court of Claims, 
were you not, under your predecessors? 


And to this Mr. Griffin replied: 
No, sir. 


Mr. Speaker, I am supporting this 
bill because it represents the proper ex- 
ercise of conscience and of the princi- 
ples of equity by the Congress of the 
United States. I wish the Recorp, how- 
ever, to show that I am not accepting 
as valid the argument that by passing 
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this bill we are avoiding the evil conse- 
quences of a lawsuit in an international 
tribunal. That is just as much poppy- 
cock in this case as it was when it was 
advanced as a reason for the extension 
of the loans of the United Kingdom. 


RECENT AIR TRAGEDIES 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
recent air tragedies at Las Vegas and 
over West Virginia have focused the 
attention of the American people on the 
dangers of leaving uncontrolled the air- 
space above us. These dangers are now 
greatly multiplied with the advent of 
the newer jet planes used by the armed 
services. I am pleased, therefore, that 
the appropriate committees in the House 
and in the other body are making in- 
quiries as to what controls should be 
imposed in the interests of safety with- 
out jeopardizing our national security. 

On April 30, 1958, I addressed a letter 
to our distinguished colleague the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Preston], 
concerning this matter. My interest 
was focused primarily on the Portland 
International Airport. This is the only 
airport in the Nation located near a city 
with a population over 250,000 where the 
Air Force insists on continuing its joint 
use with civilian planes. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert at 
this point in my remarks a copy of my 
letter of April 30 to Congressman FRES- 
TON, regarding this situation: 

APRIL 30, 1958. 
The Honorable Prince H. PRESTON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of Appro- 
priations Committee, Department 
of Commerce, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Preston: In connection with 
your investigation of the tragic air crash at 
Las Vegas between a military jet plane and 
a civilian plane, it seemed to me appropriate 
to call to your attention specifically a situ- 
ation existing at the Portland International 
Airport, 

The Portland International Airport is lo- 
cated very close by the city of Portland, 

' Oreg. Under a lease with the Department 
of the Air Force, part of it is occupied by 
that Department and is used for the activi- 
ties of the Air National Guard, the Air Force 
Reserve, and by a unit of the Air Defense 
Command using manned interceptor air- 
craft. The Air Force intends shortly to re- 
place the aircraft now there with the Cen- 
tury Series jet planes. 

The joint civilian-military use of this air- 
port presents not only a definite conflict in 
objectives but also a question of safety. 

I would point out that the Air Defense 
Command fighter units are located at only 
four airfields in the United States located at 
cities having populations of 250,000 or more, 
namely: O'Hare International Airport in 
Chicago; the Greater Pittsburgh Airport at 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
International Airport at Minneapolis, Minn.; 
and the International Airport at Portland, 


At all the other airfields other than Port- 
land the Air Defense Command units are in 
the process of being moved elsewhere or, as 
in the case in Minneapolis, being deacti- 
vated. 
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This leaves Portland International Airport 
unique in the United States. It will be the 
only joint use civilian-military airport lo- 
cated near a large city at which an air 
defense command unit is located. 

It is to be hoped that your committee will 
investigate this situation from the stand- 
point of the air safety factors involved. 

In that connection, your attention is spe- 
cifically called to the findings of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration to the following 
effect: 

“The CAA agreed that the pilot of a Cen- 
tury Series type aircraft on an active air 
defense mission is unable to see and avoid 
other aircraft during the climb phase of the 
scramble even under the best visual flight 
rule weather conditions because of his speed, 
climb altitude and preoccupation with cock- 
pit duties. Therefore, some means had to be 
provided for ensuring a clear climb path for 
this aircraft.” 

This quotation is from a circular letter 
sent to all Regional Administrators of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration under date 
of March 21, 1958. 

Your attention is also directed to the fol- 
lowing statement by the Regional Director of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration as fol- 
lows: 

“Our review of this problem merely re- 
affirms the previous stand taken by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration that the mixture 
of high activity military traffic, particularly 
ADC interceptors, with relatively high den- 
sity civil operations at major terminals such 
as Portland, certainly is not desirable if it is 
at all feasible to avoid such situations. This 
is particularly true where weather is a prom- 
inent factor, as at Portland, where lengthy 
delays to both civil and military operations 
will inevitably result because of the scramble 
and recovery of these interceptors. This 
situation is not conducive to the normal 
growth or safe operation of a civil airport.” 

And finally I would refer you to an edi- 
torial from the February issue of the AOPA 
Pilot which reads in part as follows: 

“This is why AOPA now says that this type 
of airplane can no longer ‘live’ safely on 
joint-use airports—or, for that matter, in 
joint-use airspace. As we see it, the only 
thing that will prevent catastrophe is the 
sharp quick eyes of the military ground-con- 
trol radar operators who talk these aircraft 
out on their missions—and around conflict- 
ing traffic, which the fighter pilots themselves 
probably never use. 

“First such joint-use problem in which 
AOPA has participated is at the Portland, 
Oreg., International Airport. The Air Force 
proposes replacing the present fighters based 
there with Century Series fighters. After 
studying the characteristics of these aircraft, 
and listening to detailed descriptions of 
how they must be handled, it is AOPA's con- 
viction that such aircraft must be barred 
from any joint-use civil airport. Because 
these are no longer airplanes in the common 
definition of the term. They're manned mis- 
siles. 

“And they must be treated exactly like mis- 
siles, rockets, or bullets, and confined to a 
restricted ‘firing range’ The Department of 
Defense must do this now, in the interest of 
general public safety.” 

If there is any further information you 
desire on this matter, please do not hesitate 
to call upon me, 

Sincerely, 
EDITH GREEN. 


The dangers inherent in the joint use 
of an airport by both civilian and mili- 
tary planes was ably pointed out in an 
editorial in the Aircraft Owners and Pi- 
lots Association publication Pilot for 
February. That editorial took note of 
the fact that the Century series planes 
should be treated as the manned missiles 
they are and banned from the use of air- 
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ports utilized by civilian planes. Under 
unanimous consent, I ask that the edi- 
torial be printed in full at this point in 
my remarks: 


Is Jorn’ Use SAFE? 


For many years AOPA has frequently and 
vigorously taken the position that large pub- 
lic airports should be open for the use of all 
who fiy, civil and military. We now must 
modify that position, specifically in the case 
of jet fighter aircraft on the order of the 
Air Force’s Century series fighters. This 
name comes from the official Air Force desig- 
nation: F-100 and up. The Navy also has 
similar fighters. 

AOPA has come to this decision with re- 
luctance, but with an acute awareness of the 
hazards these aircraft create whenever they 
fiy in airspace used by any other aircraft. 
It’s not much of an oversimplification to say 
that this class of fighter becomes an un- 
warranted hazard in the airspace from the 
moment its wheels leave the runway until it 
rolls to a stop after landing. 

Military security prevents us from discuss- 
ing in detail the performance characteris- 
tics of such contemporary jet fighters as the 
Lockheed F-104, Convair F-102, McDonnell 
F-101, Chance Vought F8U, and so on. 
Let's just estimate that such aircraft climb 
at rates like 50,000 feet per minute (about 
570 miles per hour straight up), and cruise as 
high as 1,000 miles per hour (about 16.7 
miles per minute). Descent rates and 
maneuvering speeds are on the same order. 

Just those figures alone leave no doubt in 
our minds but that these aircraft are phys- 
ically unable to abide by the minimum 
standards of safety spelled out in the Civil 
Air Regulations. Consider: from the instant 
his wheels leave the ground, the pilot of such 
an aircraft can neither see nor avoid other 
aircraft. He's climbing almost straight up, 
so he can't see the more conventional types 
of aircraft flying all around him. And he's 
going straight up at a rate that makes it im- 
possible for him to even see the underside 
of, say, a large transport airplane before fly- 
ing right through it. 

If this seems fantastic, consider further. 
The Department of Defense, speaking for all 
the Armed Forces, has stated publicly that 
the common system of air traffic control and 
navigation must, by 1964, serve military air- 
craft with a level-flight speed of 3,200 miles 
per hour (53.5 miles per minute, or a mile in 
every 1.12 seconds). By 1964, we're told, 
these aircraft will be changing altitude at 
rates as high as 100,000 feet per minute. 
That's about 19 miles per minute or 1,140 
miles per hour straight up. They've also told 
us that these aircraft will operate at alti- 
tudes as high as 100,000 feet, and at landing 
approach speeds as high as 230 miles per 
hour. 

These are not guided missiles, they're 
manned aircraft. Present-day fighters are 
well along toward achieving the performance 
goals the military say they'll have reached 6 
years from now. 

This is why AOPA now says that this type 
of airplane can no longer live safely on joint- 
use airports—or, for that matter, in joint- 
use airspace. As we see it, the only thing 
that will prevent catastrophe is the sharp 
quick eyes of the military ground-control 
radar operators who talk these aircraft out 
on their missions—and around conflicting 
traffic, which the fighter pilots themselves 
probably never see, 

First such joint-use problem in which 
AOPA has participated is at the Portland, 
Oreg., International Airport. The Air Force 
proposes replacing the present fighters based 
there with Century series fighters. After 
studying the characteristics of these aircraft, 
and listening to detailed descriptions of how 
they must be handled, it is AOPA’s convic- 
tion that such aircraft must be barred from 
any joint-use civil airport. Because these 
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are no longer airplanes in the common 
definition of the term. They're manned 
missiles. 

And they must be treated exactly like 
missiles, rockets, or bullets, and confined to a 
restricted firing range. The Department of 
Defense must do this now, in the interest of 
general public safety. 


Last Friday, May 23, that same as- 
sociation issued a statement in which it 
“demanded that high-performance mili- 
tary jets, including the Century series 
of fighter planes, be banned from air- 
ways altitudes and landing facilities used 
by civil aircraft.” 

The statement specifically pointed to 
the dangers inherent in the continued 
joint use of the Portland International 
Airport: 

The first joint-use problem in which AOPA 
participated was in connection with the 
Portland, Oreg., International Airport— 
where the Air Force proposed replacing 
present fighter aircraft with Century series 
fighters—planes capable of cruising up to 
1,000 miles, or more, per hour. Civil avia- 
tion combined in opposing this move, but 
the Government did nothing to prevent it. 


Under unanimous consent I ask that 
the entire release of the AOPA be 
printed at this point in my remarks: 


The Aircraft Owners and Pilots Associa- 
tion (AOPA) today demanded that high- 
performance military jets, including the 
Century series of fighter planes, be banned 
from airways altitudes and landing facili- 
ties used by civil aircraft. 

J. B. Hartranft, Jr., president of the 70,- 
000-member association, in a formal state- 
ment said immediate steps must be taken 
to halt the needless bloodshed resulting 
from the operation of extra-hazardous mili- 
tary aircraft alongside civil airplanes. 

“AOPA has warned repeatedly that this 
tragic loss of life will continue until effec- 
tive action is taken to isolate these manned 
missiles from civil flying,” Hartranft said. 
„These warnings have fallen on deaf offi- 
cial ears. Little action has been taken to 
alleviate the situation, other than the at- 
tempts to restrict further the activities of 
general aviation which has not been involved 
in the situations needing correction.” 

Hartranft emphasized that AOPA was not 
taking an antimilitary attitude. He ex- 
pressed the belief that the important mili- 
tary segment of aviation could better per- 
form its national defense mission if its 
high-speed jet aircraft were not hamstrung 
by civil traffic on the airways and at landing 
places. 

“Recent military developments that have 
been made public have made it abundantly 
clear that the gap between aircraft and 
missiles is rapidly diminishing to the point 
where some advanced types of aircraft are 
more comparable to missiles than they are 
to other types of air traffic,” he said. “We 
have no qualms about mixing military traffic 
with civil traffic, so long as the military 
traffic can be controlled and can operate 
under the same rules as the civil traffic.” 

Hartranft predicted that the situation on 
the airways would steadily worsen until steps 
were taken to keep high-performance mili- 
tary jets away from civil aircraft. 

“The surprising thing is that there have 
not been more mid-air collisions,” he said. 
“Speed of jet aircraft is constantly increas- 
ing and hazardous flying practices are con- 
tinuing. Hardly a day passes but that 
AOPA receives one or more complaints from 
its members reporting they have been en- 
dangered by military aircraft—mainly jets— 
while flying their utility aircraft. 

“The fact that three major mid-air col- 
lisions have occurred within the last 16 
months should be ample warning of what 
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is in store for civil aviation unless remedial 
action is taken. 

“When a fatal collision does occur, such 
as the recent one at Las Vegas, Nev., in which 
49 persons lost their lives, the military air- 
craft are invariably the aggressors, primarily 
because they are so much faster,” the AOPA 
president continue. “The death toll already 
has been terrible, and it’s going to get much 
worse unless something is done to get these 
military manned missiles under control. 

“AOPA’s warnings and suggestions for 
alleviating the situation have been received 
with apathy. For more than a year the asso- 
ciation has attempted to get a speed limit 
of 180 miles per hour written into the Civil 
Air Regulations for aircraft operating with- 
in an airport control zone, Thus far, any 
aircraft unable to get down to 180 miles per 
hour is not required to observe the only 
speed regulation on the books—and this rule 
applies only to high-density control zones. 

“AOPA also has strongly urged that the 
supersonic Century series of jet fighter 
planes be barred from joint-use civil air- 
ports (those used by both civil and military 
aircraft) but this suggestion, too, failed to 
recelve official support. 

“The first joint-use problem in which 
AOPA participated was in connection with 
the Portland, Oreg., International Airport, 
where the Air Force proposed replacing pres- 
ent fighter aircraft with Century series 
fighters—planes capable of cruising up to 
1,000 miles, or more, per hour. Civil avia- 
tion combined in opposing this move, but 
the Government did nothing to prevent it.” 

AOPA’s warnings on the danger faced by 
civil aircraft flying in the same airspace 
with jets started in earnest in 1956 after 
a single-engine aircraft piloted by an AOPA 
member was rammed in midair near Mid- 
land, Tex., by an overtaking jet trainer, 
Hartranft said. 

In a letter to the then Secretary of the 
Air Force, Donald A. Quarles, AOPA pointed 
out that the association was seriously con- 
cerned with the jet trainer collision hazard, 
he added. 

Hartranft said, “Our letter to Mr. Quarles 
said in part: 

„As you and your operation personnel 
have known for some time, AOPA has been 
seriously concerned with collisions and near- 
collisions involving Air Force and civil air- 
craft. We have spoken out vigorously and 
repeatedly about this hazard. It is AOPA’s 
contention that most or all of these in- 
cidents are due primarily to simple careless- 
ness. If we are to believe the newspaper 
accounts of this fatal collision, the very 
same problem is again indicated.“ 

As an example of other protests made by 
AOPA, Hartranft cited an official AOPA 
statement issued after the midair collision 
of a military F-89 jet and a DC~7 airliner 
over California’s populous San Fernando 
Valley early in 1957. 

That statement said in part: 

“The collision over the Los Angeles area 
once again tragically points up an aviation 
safety problem of serious concern to the 
entire aviation industry. * * * We under- 
stand only too well the shock and horror 
with which the people of the Los Angeles 
area contemplate this terrible accident. The 
tragedy is no less real to those of us thou- 
sands of miles from the scene; those 
children might have been our own. But 
terrible as this accident is, it appears 
to be just another recurrence of something 
all of us in civil aviation have been trying 
to combat for years. Military jet aircraft, 
by their very nature, are extra hazardous 
when compared with the average civil air- 
craft. Their performance characteristics are 
such as to make them a major threat to 
e else in the air, unless they are 
rigidly restrained so that their maximum 
military capabilities—particularly speed— 
are not being used when they are being 
flown in airspace being used by others.“ 
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A SEPARATE IMMIGRATION QUOTA 
WOULD BE A GESTURE OF RECOG- 
NITION OF ARMENIAN NATIONAL 
LONGINGS 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, among the 
peoples held in the clutches of Moscow, 
unwillingly subject to the rule of the 
Kremlin, are the proud Armenians. 
There are some things, though admit- 
tedly not enough, that we might do to 
help them. 

Armenia as an independent nation is 
one of the hapless victims of the great 
convulsion we know as the First World 
War, when empires crashed to be re- 
placed in some instances by different em- 
pires. There are other such small na- 
tions and peoples, caught between con- 
tending powers, and the Armenians have 
earned a place among those who have 
fought for freedom even though they are 
deprived of the struggle's fruits. 

During the years of World War I, the 
Armenians revolted more than once, 
even after a massacre of 1915, against 
the decadent Ottoman Empire which the 
Turkish people themselves later drove 
into the dustbin of history. The Arme- 
nians held a stronghold until on May 28, 
1918, they were able to declare them- 
selves an independent republic. 

Their republic, covering areas previ- 
ously controlled by Turkey and Czarist 
Russia, was warmly welcomed by Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson and American 
recognition was given on April 23, 1920. 
The Allied Supreme Council extended 
recognition in the signing of the Treaty 
of Sevres in August of 1920. Yet in 
that same year the Soviet Russians 
came, conquered the land and pro- 
claimed the country a republic tied to 
the Soviet system. 

The Armenians revolted once more— 
in 1921—and the revolt was a success 
until Soviet forces were reinforced and 
once again established the Kremlin’s 
mastery. 

What can we in America do for these 
people who this year will be celebrating 
a day of independence but do not 
possess the reality of liberty? 

For one thing, we can express our 
sympathy and interest with Armenian 
aspirations. There are many Ameri- 
cans of Armenian ancestry or birth who 
detest the enslavement of the land of 
their forefathers and are strongly anti- 
Communist; they would like our Gov- 
ernment to indicate its interest in the 
reestablishment of an independent, 
democratic Armenian Republic. 

For another, a simple and surely not 
fatal change in our domestic laws would 
provide for the Armenians still in their 
homeland a separate quota for immi- 
gration purposes. To deny them a sep- 
arate quota, and incorporate their 
allowable migration pricipally in a 
quota designed for Turkey, is of little 
value to Turkey and is a deprivation for 
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Armenians. A separate quota would be 
a gesture of recognition of Armenian 
national longings. 


TAX REDUCTION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this pont in the 
Recorp and to include a letter to the 
President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my understanding the 
President of the United States an- 
nounced yesterday his decision not to re- 
duce any Federal taxes as a means of 
improving the general economic situa- 
tion now existing in this country. I dis- 
agree with this decision. For quite some 
time now I have been making a very seri- 
ous study of this economic recession and 
its resulting unemployment. From the 
viewpoint of trying to be helpful, I sent 
a letter to the President of the United 
States last Thursday stating my con- 
clusions on this important matter. My 
general conclusion was a Federal tax re- 
duction covering income, excise and cor- 
porate taxes was necessary to check this 
recession and to stimulate recovery ac- 
tion. Following is a copy of the letter I 
sent to the President: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 22, 1958. 
‘The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: My purpose in writing 
to you is to let you know I believe an immedi- 
ate reduction in Federal taxes is necessary 
at this time to immediately halt national re- 
cessive economic conditions and to accelerate 
general recovery. 

It is my conclusion a reduction in personal 
income taxes, certain areas of excise and cor- 
porate taxes would stimulate a general eco- 
nomic recovery. Through this medium cer- 
tain key industries and small business 
throughout the whole country would be 
greatly benefited. 

Moreover, it is my conclusion that any tax 
reduction now should be limited as to time, 
in order to measure its effect upon the Na- 
tion’s economy and the total national in- 
come, and to permit other long-range pro- 
grams already started to have a chance to 
effectively set a higher and more prosperous 
national economy. Furthermore, a limit as 
to time would prevent any possibility of in- 
fiation and would discourage any marked in- 
crease in prices. 

Based upon my own research as well as 
that of professional analyses, key indices of 
the national economy disclose a continuing 
downward trend. Although action already 
taken by the Federal Government to improve 
conditions has caused this trend to slow up 
and in some cases to level off, there is still 
lacking sufficient economic force through- 
out the Nation to completely halt the down- 
ward trend, and bring about immediate im- 
provement, 

All of the steps taken by the Federal Goy- 
ernment in this crisis are sound, however, 
the major impact of their economic force will 
take effect too far in the future to bring 
about immediate relief so greatly necessary 
now for those fine citizens most urgently in 
need. It is for this reason I believe there 
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should be a total $12 billion decrease in in- 
come taxes, excise taxes and corporate taxes, 
for a period extending over 2 years. 

This decrease in taxes amounting to $12 
billion of purchasing power, over a period of 
2 years, in the hands of the people would con- 
stitute a very effective force in correcting 
the immediate situation and would represent 
an effective intermediary force in strength- 
ening our economy until such time as the 
economic impact of other longer range pro- 
grams already underway or contemplated, 
commence to take effect. 

It is to be observed that this recommended 
$12-billion cut in taxes will not represent a 
$12-billion decrease in the Federal income. 
Such a sum, constituting purchasing power 
in the hands of the people, will be expended 
for needed necessities and other goods, caus- 
ing a faster absorption of inventories and 
thereby stimulating a demand for replenish- 
ment and new products. Because of this in- 
crease in the Nation’s production processes, 
there will be more jobs for the people, great- 
ly reducing unemployment. There will re- 
sult an effective increase in transactions as 
well as in money velocity. The total nation- 
al result could constitute sufficient general 
economic impact to cause a net increase in 
the national income. 

In the past, during times when key eco- 
nomic indices disclosed evidence of economic 
recession, I have advocated an overall reduc- 
tion in Federal taxes as the quickest method 
of halting such a trend. During such times 
I have introduced legislation into the Con- 
gress calling for the reduction of individual 
income and excise taxes. I believe this meth- 
od of halting a recession and preventing a 
depression is the most immediately effective 
means that can be quickly employed. In ad- 
dition to its economic effect, it possesses the 
psychological advantage of strengthening the 
confidence of the people and removing their 
fear of economic tragedy, This psychological 
reaction is one to be seriously considered. 

It has been our experience in the United 
States that in time of prosperity the people 
do not object to paying their individual 
share of the Government's expenses. In a 
period of recession or depression, however, 
many of the people cannot afford the high 
cost of Government as well as the high cost 
of the necessities of life. It is during such 
a time the people oppose unnecessary Gov- 
ernment expenditures and feel they should 
be temporarily relieved of some of their tax 
burdens through the process of a reduction 
in the costs of the Government and a direct 
reduction in Federal taxes covering indi- 
vidual income taxes, excise, and corporate 
taxes. 

Facts indicate our Nation is now in a pe- 
riod of economic recession and that an im- 
mediate positive step must be taken to head 
off this recession and begin the processes of 
improvement. I believe this major step 
should be a reduction in the Federal indi- 
vidual income taxes, excise, and corporate 
taxes amounting to $12 billion over the im- 
mediate 2-year period. 

Assuring you such a tax reduction would 
have my vigorous support, I hereby recom- 
mend to you the initiation of this action. 
I am confident such recommended action 
would receive the support of the Congress. 

Very sincerely yours, 
EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
Member of Congress. 


The Federal tax burden in the United 
States has been a very heavy one for a 
number of years. The American people 
have been told this great tax burden is 
necessary because of crisis after crisis 
after crisis. Now there is a limit to the 
people's endurance, to patience, and to 
ability to pay these heavy taxes. 
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Many families in America today are 
only able to have meat once a week on 
their dining tables because of the high 
prices and the lack of money to meet 
these prices. Even when they do pur- 
chase this meat for a meal once a week, 
it is third- or fourth-class meat. This 
is only one example of a necessity of life. 
There are many other examples, such as 
eggs, vegetables, and other necessary 
foods. I say that many people in this 
country today are eating substandard 
foods, are living in substandard shelters 
called houses, and are wearing substand- 
ard clothing because of the lack of per- 
sonal funds to do otherwise. It is a 
very difficult thing to be hungry and 
poorly clothed and poorly sheltered and 
to have money in your pocket and that 
money must be paid to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the form of taxes. I say this 
is an equity. I say it is unjust. And I 
say it should be corrected. 

It is a very difficult thing to be unem- 
ployed and have no source of income to 
pay for the necessities of life. It is my 
view that in this great country of ours 
there should be enough jobs for everyone 
to earn their living. Unemployment is 
tragedy and a tragedy which should be 
and can be prevented. A tax reduction 
is needed now and would greatly stimu- 
late economic recovery seriously neces- 
sary to this country and the economy of 
the Free World. 


DEMOCRAT DEMAGOGUERY ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
weil SHEEHAN] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, when I 
first ran for Congress, I started cam- 
paigning in November of 1949, and was 
elected 1 year later in November of 1950. 
I do not recall that unemployment was 
an issue during my campaign, nor was 
it widely discussed by Democrat spokes- 
men in the newspapers, nor on radio and 
television. Percentagewise, unemploy- 
ment for the first 4 months of 1950 was 
practically the same as during the first 
4 months of 1958. In contrast, the con- 
duct of my Democrat opponent and the 
Democrat Party in 1950 was totally dif- 
ferent than Democrat action during the 
first 4 months of 1958, although the cir- 
cumstances regarding unemployment 
were very similar. 

Every legislator must have concern for 
the unemployed. If at all possible, we 
should strive for an economy which will 
enable any person to find a job who 
wants to work. It greatly distresses me 
to know that the miseries and heart- 
aches caused by unemployment are a 
source of political advantage to those 
persons who so desire to make capital 
of human want, and willingly or unwill- 
ingly lend themselves to demogoguery. 

President Eisenhower, on January 31, 
1958, defined a demagog as “a person 

who rocks the boat himself so as to per- 
suade everybody that there’s a terrible 
storm on the water.” 
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The President also defined political 
cassandras as persons who regularly 
“suggest that deep depression is just 
around the corner, and only panicky gov- 
ernmental intervention on a massive 
scale can stem disaster.” 

A search of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
from January 8 through April 30, 1958, 
reveals that many of the Democrat 
spokesmen in the House and Senate seem 
to fit his descriptions. In these 4 
months, the House and Senate Demo- 
crats have joined their voices in a loud 
and incessant chorus of almost daily 
speeches on the Republican depression, 
on recession, unemployment, slumps, 
bankruptcy, high cost of living, and the 
so-called hard-money policy as it influ- 
ences the country’s economic situation. 

During the first 4 months of 1958, a 
total of 71 Democrats in the Congress— 
46 in the House of Representatives and 
25 in the Senate—have participated in 
a seemingly well-organized attack on the 
Republican administration’s responsibil- 
ity for the economic downturn. 

From January 8 through April 30, 1958, 
there were 214 instances of Democrat 
speeches or extensions of remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on the “gloom and 
doom” theme, many of them presented 
with an obvious lip-smacking relish for 
talk of disaster and decline. Certainly, 
the Democrats in Congress have worked 
hard in the last 4 months to “persuade 
everybody that there’s a terrible storm 
on the water.” 

Here are the official figures on unem- 
ployment for the first 4 months of 1958, 
and for the same period of 1950, during 
the Democrat administration. As a 
means of further comparison, I am also 
including figures on employment and 
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percentages of unemployed as against the 
total civilian labor force. 


Civilian Unem- | Unad- 
labor |Employ-| ploy- | justed 
ment ment |percent- 
age 
OLD DEFIN, 
Republican: 
an, 1088 82. 485, 000) 4, 256, 000 6.4 
Feb. 1088.67, 2 283, 000| 4, 888, 000 7.3 
Mar. 1958___.|67, 510, 000/62, 576, 000| 4, 493, 000 7.3 
pam: 1958... 63, 202, 000| 4, 835, 000 7.1 
mocratic. 
Jan. 1950 , 427, 000 58, 947, 000} 4, 480, 000 7.3 
Feb. 1980.6. 637, 000 50, 953, 000| 4, 684, 000 7.6 
Mar. 1950____|61, 675, 000/57, 551, 000| 4, 123, 000) 6.7 
Apr. 1950.62, 788, 000 88, 668, 000) 3, 515, 000 5.7 
NEW DEFIN. 
Republican. 
yan: 1058 66, 732, 00062, 238, 000 4, 494, 000 6.7 
Feb, 1958... 07, 160, 000/61, 988, 000| 5, 173, 000 7.7 
Mar. 1988.67, 510, 000/62, 311, 000) 5, 198, 000 7.7 
pam: 1958... 68, 027, 000/62, 907, 000) 5, 120, 000 7.5 
ocratic: 
Jan. 1050.61, 427, 000/56, 728, 000} 4, 699, 000) 7.7 
323 
ar. 19806, 57. E A 
Apr. 1950. 62, 183, 000/58, 476, 000 3, 707, 000 6.0 


These figures are from the economic 
reports of the President, 1950, 1951, 
1958, and from the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

In light of this, one wonders where 
the vociferous Democrats of 1958 were 
and what was occupying their attention 
in 1950. Just as they have been stirred 
to wailing and moaning over the “Re- 
publican depression” this year, so were 
they lulled into a complacent, do-not- 
worry silence regarding the economic 
situation in 1950. 

In February 1950 when 4,684,000 per- 
sons were unemployed, with 7.6 percent 
of the civilian labor force out of work, 
President Truman, in an interview with 
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Arthur Krock of the New York Times, 
let the country know he thought that: 

A certain amount of unemployment, say 
from three to five millions, is supportable. 
It is a good thing that job seeking should 
go on at all times; this is healthy for the 
economic body. 


By startling contrast, in February 
1958, when 4,888,000 were unemployed, 
with 7.3 percent of the civilian labor 
force out of work, Truman rushed to 
Washington to exhort his Democrat fol- 
lowers to jump on his bandwagon of 
wild charges, distortions, and panicky 
predictions of economic chaos under Re- 
publican leadership. 

It is very interesting to note that very, 
very little was heard from Democrats in 
Congress on unemployment in January, 
February, March, or April of 1950. As 
a matter of fact, in those 4 months, with 
the percentage of unemployment almost 
equal to that of the same period in 
1958, only nine Democrats in Congress— 
seven in the House of Representatives 
and two in the Senate—took enough in- 
terest to even mention the subject in no 
more than 15 separate speeches or ex- 
tensions of remarks. 

Research of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
oRD reveals that only six of the fifteen 
were wholly the speakers’ thoughts, six 
were merely a few words of the speakers 
to introduce a newspaper or magazine 
article on the subject, and the other three 
were short remarks on unemployment as 
related to displaced persons, imports, 
e discussion of the appropriations 

The 15 Democrat speeches and exten- 
sions on unemployment and the econ- 
omy from January through April 1950 
are as follows: 


Speaker 


CONGRESSIONAL Date 


Speaker CONGRESSIONAL 


RECORD page RECORD page 

Jan. 18,1950 | Senator Francis J. Myers (Pennsxlyania) 4 Apr. 4,1950 | Representative Thomas J. Lane (Massachusetts 4716-4718. 
Jan. 31,1950 | Representative Thomas J. Lane (Massachusetts). A600-A691. 0..-..-.| Representative Henry M. Jackson Washingt. 2 
Feb. 28,1950 | Representative Helen G. Douglas . sen Bey a ‘A1457-A1458. Apr. 5,1950 | Senator Pat McCarran (Nevada) 4735-4736, 
Mar. 3,1950 | Representative Thomas J. e Representative George Sadowski (Michigan) 42757. 
Mar. 7,1950 | Representative George D. O“ Brien (Michigan) A1746-A1747. Apr. 6,1950 | Representative Henry M. Jackson (Was! n). | 4923-4924, 
e | Kees Apoia Tano amabam eee prem Danil eet eee | a 

ar. epresentative John Kennedy (Massachusetts)... 3 pr. 25, presentative ackson (W. aes > 
Mar. 27,1950 | Representative George D. O’Brien (Michigan) . A2233. a a 


Compare this record of 9 Members in 
15 speeches and insertions in 1950 with 
71 Democrat Members in 214 speeches 
and insertions in 1958. There have been 
almost 8 times as many Democrats re- 
marking on recession and depression in 
1958—62 more, or an increase in speak- 
ers of 688.9 percent—over 1950. This 
year, the Democrats managed, in 4 


months, to make 1,326.7 percent more 
noise in 14% times as many speeches 
and extensions—199 more—than in 1950. 

The rising hysteria, as the Democrat 
spokesmen charm themselves and alarm 
the country with their own words, so 
far this year, is indicated by a monthly 
breakdown of the number of speeches 


delivered. There were 12 speeches or in- 
sertions in January, 50 in February, 89 
in March, and 63 in April 1958. 

The 214 Democrat speeches and ex- 
tensions in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
during the months of January, Febru- 
ary, March, and April 1958 are as fol- 
lows: 


Democrat remarks on unemployment, recession, etc., 1958 


— CONGRESSIONAL CONGRESSIONAL 
Date Speaker RECORD page Speaker ECORD page 
Jan. 1958 |........| Representative A sake M. Bai 450.1 Jan. 27, 1958 Senator Wayne Morse (Oregon) 037. 
* West Virginia 855 Do Representative Biizabeth Ree ¢ (West Vir- | 1124. 
Jan. 15, 1958 3 ve Ray J. — 15 (Indiana) .] 480. ginia). 
Jan. 955 1958 Senator Hubert Humphre: 8 550-552, Benator Richard L. Neuberger (Oregon) 1306-1308. 
Peace Senator John Sparkman (Alabama) . 4334. Senator John Sparkman (Alabama). 1433-1435, 
port .--.----| Representative Thos, G. Abernethy (Mis- | 661. Senator Mike Mansfield (Montana) 1435. 
ppi). Senator Paul Douglas (Illinois) 1509. 
Jan. 20,1958 |........ Representative John D. Dingell (Michi- | A416-A417. =|} 0 Representative Lester Holtzman (New | A980. 
an). 
Jan, 21, 1988 RG resentative Abraham J, Multer (New | A464, 93 Merwin Coad Gow) A1003. 
ork). Senator Albert Gore (Tenn: n 
Jan. 23,1958 |........| *Senator Paul Douglas (Illinois) ASil, Senator John Kennedy (M: setts). | 1809-1810. 


Page numbers preceeded by letter A“ refer to the dally CONGBESSIONAL RECORD. 
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Democrat remarks on unemployment, recession, ete., 1958—Continued 


Speaker 


Senator Hubert Hump! Minnesota) 
Senator Pat AEEA (Michigan) ...... 
N tative Charles O. Porter (0 (Oregon)] A1230, 
5 George M. Rhodes (Penn- 
| _ Sylvania’ 
Senator 
Danasa 
ier (Minnesota). 
J. Flood (Pennsyl- 
V 


ania). 

8 Lester Holtzman New 
ork). 

3 mtative James Roosevelt (Call- 


Representative Roy W. 
Representative Daniel 


Representative LeRoy A. Anderson 
= John McCormick (Mas- 
Senator Estes Kefauver (Tennessee) 


ginta Dennis — 2 2 
presentative John ichi- 


epresentaive Abraham J. Multer (New 


5 George H. Christopher 
5 Elizabeth Kee (West Vir- 
g: 

Re mtative Emanuel Celler (New 


*senator Paul 2 
Representative Elmer 


ntative Thomas J. Lane (Massa- 
Representative George M. Rhodes (Penn- 


41459-41400. 


A1489- A100. 
2464-2465. 


41348-4148. 
41848-41540. 


Senator Hubert Humphrey Iinnesota) -l 2498. 
Senator Albert Gore (Tennessee) 41574-41578. 
Mike Mansfield (Montana). ---.- 2529. 

Gco eman Ceya Knu e- 41610-41011. 
sota). 
Representative Melvin Price 3 41613-41614. 
Representative John Ð. Dingell (Michi- 2636. 
i Representative Barratt O'Hara (Minois)..| 2636-2637. 
Representative John Lesinski (Michigan) 2675-2676; 
Re slate laa J. Philbin (Massa- 2780-2781. 
chuse 
John Sparkman (Alabama) 41718. 
3 Peter Rodino (New 2306. 
Representative Abraham Multer (New | 41786-41788. 
Senator Hubert Humphrey (Minnesota) 2885; 
Senator Wayne Morse (Oregon) 279.2880. 
Senator John Sparkman ---- -~ 41782-A 1783. 
Representativ Harley Staggers (Wast | 3000 
e 0 
9 —— Melvin Price (Minois) 41914-41018. 
ve ice 0181 
Abraham Multer (New | 3408. 


“yon. 


Representative Coya Knutson (Minne- 
——— e John D. Dingell (Michi- 
Senator Lyndon Johnson. 

Senator Mike Mansfield 
ere Ralph Yarborou; 
Senator John K: 


Senator Paul Douglas (Illinois) 


Representative Carl Perkins mtucky) x 
ri 8 Peter Mack (Hlinois)_-.. 42108. 
7 À _— ve John E. Fogarty (Rhode 3822. 
T an 
Do-------|--------| Senator Lyndon Johnson (Texas). 3664. 
.---.--| Senator Richard Neuberger (Oregon) 3689. 
Senator Estes Kefauver (Tennessee). 3710. 


..-.----} Senator John Sparkman (Alabama) A2163, 
8 ee illiam A. Barrett Penn } 4085, 
van 
Representative John McCormack (Mas- | 4038 
Representative Wilbur D. Mills Arkan- 4039. 
sas). 

Representative Carl Albert (Oklahoma) 4039. 
“Senator Paul Douglas Gling} 3895-3901, 
Senator Pat MeNamara (Mich ------} 3895-3001, 
Senator John kmar (Alabama) 3895-3901, 
Senator Estes Kefauver (Tennessee) 3911. 

3 Hubert Humphrey (Minnesota) ng 
— 99... Ea SN A 


Representative Melvin Price (Illinois 
— Mike Mansfield (Montana 
Re 5 Abraham Multer (New 


senator Lyndon Johnson (Texas) 


— 


stow Paul Douglas (Illinois) 
. John MeCormack (Massa- 


Representative Abraham Multer (New 
Represeiative Morgan Moulder (Mis- 


Representative Wright Patman (Texas) 
5 Lester — (New 


ork). 
Representative John Dingell ( —— 
5 Coya ate Odense 


sota). 
Serea ne Peter Rođino (New 
ersey). 

Senator William Proxmire (W. eee al 
Senator Alan Bible (Nevada) 

Senator Joseph Clark ¢Pennsyly: 
Senator Hubert Humphrey 
Senator Paul Bouglas . 
Senator John Pastore (Rhode Island) 
peg or ay Melvin Price (Iilinois).._ 
Senator William Fulbright (Arkansas) 


SS — Representative Charles Vanik ne ET —.— 
20. . . Re — tative Abraham Multer (New 
Mar. 17, 1958 6 William Proxmire (Wisconsin)... 
0 —— Senator Willian: — 
DO Senator Mike Mansfield 


„ George Christopher (Mis- 


Say seer eal Philip Philbin (iassa ) 


Representative Peter Rodino (New York). 

Representative John (California)__ 

Representative Thomas J. Be (Massa- 
setts) 

Senator Landon Ie . 

Senator Joseph O“ y (Wyomin; 


Senator Ralph Yarborough... 5086. 

Senator Harry B inia) 5089. 
William 

Senator Hubert Humphrey- 5112. 

Senator William Proxm: 5189, 


5258, 
.. A2794-A2797, 


Representative A 
Senator Olin —— (South Carolina) 
Senator John Kenned 


. — — a 
Representative J. Floyd 2588 (Kan- 


Senator William aon ow re Ae 
Senator —.— Humphrey 
Re —— tati Are Jobn f Flynt (Georgia) 
presontat ive Jo 

Senator John Sparxma n A3178-A3179. 
Senator William Proxmire s.. 

Representative Ray Madden 
Representative Harold Donohue (Massa- 


Paul Douglas. 
Representative Elmer Holland (Penn- 


Sylvania). * 
Senator Paul Douglas A3206-A3297, 
Representative George Rhodes.. A3299-A3300. 
ntative Daniel Flood A3301-A3302, 
Apr. 15, 1958 Senator William Proxmire. 6359. 
Do... Ch SH Fee 6362. 
Do. — — Bakeri Humphrey. 6381. 
Do —— Wache! Patman. 6449. 
0 ive Wright Patman 
Do. Representative Ed Edmondson (Okla- } 6454 
Do... Senator Estes Kefauver___._.._.---___.-. 6464. 
Do. tive Eugene McCarthy (Min- } 6456. 
W mesa! Representative John Dingell 6473. 
nae N Poyd oe — 430 
ve —— 
Apr. 16,1958 7 | Senator Stuart Symington (Missouri) 6489. 
NS 3 AG Senator William Pro: SEAS ESEAS 6489. 


1958 


Speaker 


Senator Hubert Humphrey 
Senator William Proxmire 


Apr. 16,1958 Senator Paul Douglas 6497 Apr. 22, 1956 
1 Representative Thomas Ashley (Ohio) 6578. Apr. 23, 1958 
Do.... Representative John Dingell... — 6578. yay MRE Tg ioe ES 
C ͤĩ˙ . A Senator Proxmire 43391. Do... 

81 Representative Thomas Lane. 43405-43408. Do.. 

Apr. 17, 1958 Representative Peter Mack (Lino) 43405. Do.. 

Apr. 21, 1958 Senator Mike Mausfleld 6739, . SR PLES, 
p D ee EEO Senator William Proxmire- 6761. „ ee eee 
Do.. -| Senator Lyndon Johnson 6761, Apr. 24,1958 
Do.. *Senator Paul Douglas 6774. Apr. 20, 1988 
S 1 8 M oe Do 

Apr, 1958 Senator Hubert Humphrey.. P JI Apr. 28,1958] ũ ͥ3 . 

N * 3 Senator Ralph Yarborough G 
43500-43501 


On April 6, 1950, after 3 months of 
high unemployment, President Truman 
presented to the Congress his remedy for 
the situation—a message recommending 
that the unemployment insurance bene- 
fits be extended to 6 million workers not 
already covered, including workers in 
small firms and Federal Government ci- 
vilian employees. However, the Demo- 
crat-controlled 8ist Congress took no 
action on Truman’s recommendations. 

In fact, it is the Republican 83d Con- 
gress who should be given credit for en- 
larging coverage of the much needed 
unemployment insurance legislation. 
The Republicans extended benefits to 
Federal Government civilian employees. 
The Republicans brought thousands of 
additional small firms under this cov- 
erage, reducing the eligibility require- 
ment in the number of employees from 
8 or more to 4 or more. The Republi- 
cans also set up an $8 billion reserve 
fund of unemployment compensation 
benefits on which the States could draw. 

In contrast to the halfhearted at- 
tempts of the Democrats to relieve un- 
employment in 1950, let me review the 
Republican record in 1957 and 1958—a 
record of specific actions and recom- 
mendations designed to stimulate the 
economy. Proof of this is shown in 50 
separate moves on the part of the Re- 
publicans up to March 30, 1958. It has 
not taken 3 months of staring at high 
unemployment figures for the Republi- 
cans to get started as was the case in 
1950 when President Truman faced the 
same situation. 

The Republican actions and program 
to stimulate the economy and help em- 
ployment through March 30, 1958, are: 

ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS 


First. Defense contracts accelerated to 
$13.4 billion in first half of 1958 as 
against $7.9 billion in last half of 1957. 
Calendar year totals: 1958—$23.6 bil- 
lion; 1957—$17.8 billion. 

Second. Spending increased in Federal 
highway programs by $800 million over 
last fiscal year and plans call for addi- 
ee increase of $600 million in fiscal 

Third. Acceleration of authorized civil 
works by $200 million in current fiscal 
year. 

Fourth. Federal Reserve discount rate 
reduced from 344 to 3 percent on No- 
vember 14. 

Fifth. Reserve requirement of Federal 
Reserve banks reduced one-half of 1 per- 


Representative Merwin Coad 
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CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD page 


Date 


cent on February 20, thereby freeing ad- 
ditional $3 billion for lending. 

Sixth. Release of $107 million for ad- 
ditional purchase of military Capehart 
housing loans by Federal National Mort- 
gage Association. 

Seventh. Additional $50 milllion in 
capital grant funds for urban renewal 
projects issued. 

Eighth. FNMA received additional $20 
million for purchase of FHA insured 
loans for cooperative housing. 

Ninth. FHA-insured mortgage down- 
payments reduced. 

Tenth. Release of additional $200 mil- 
lion for use in FNMa's special assistance 
mortgage-buying program. 

Eleventh. About 60 Federal buildings 
programed for lease-purchase construc- 
tion, requiring $105 million financing. 
If ordered by Congress for financing by 
direct appropriations $177 million would 
be appropriated. 

Twelfth. Federal Reserve discount 
rate cut from 3 to 2%4 percent on Janu- 
ary 21. 

Thirteenth. Rule requiring cash pay- 
ment of FHA closing costs eliminated, 
in effect a further reduction of down 
payment requirement. 

Fourteenth. More funds attracted to 
VA-insured mortgages by permitting in- 
crease in maximum yields allowed on 
VA loans traded in secondary markets. 

Fifteenth. Defense Department di- 
rected to funnel contracts to distressed 
labor areas and to small business gen- 
erally. In February, $102 million in 
Federal contracts set aside for small 
business, twice the amount in February 
1957. 

Sixteenth. Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board arranged longer term financing 
with home loan banks. 

Seventeenth. Army schedules award 
of $100 million in motor vehicle con- 
tracts in areas hit by automobile unem- 
ployment. 

Eighteenth. Speedup ordered in $1 
billion worth of urban renewal loans 
and grants handled by Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

Nineteenth. Federal Reserve discount 
rate dropped from 234 to 2½ percent on 
March 6. 

Twentieth. Acceleration ordered in 
placement of $740 million in Rural Elec- 
trification Administration loans for elec- 
tric facilities and telephones, 

Twenty-first. Federal Reserve again 
reduces reserve requirement by one-half 


*Senator Paul Douglas... 
e William Proxmire- 

0 
Senator John Kennedy 
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Do Senator George Smathers (Flo! 43807. 
< Apr. 29, 1958 1 | Senator Hubert Humphrey --| 7597. 
a see Apr. 30, 1958 1 | Representative Ray Madden 7744. 


of 1 percent on March 18, freeing an- 
other $3 billion for lending. 

Twenty- second. President orders 
speedup in $300 million in HHFA loans 
for college housing. 

Twenty-third. Urban renewal pro- 
gram speeded to 100 new projects in 
fiscal 1958 and 120 additional in fiscal 
pee compared to 56 started in fiscal 

957. 

Twenty-fourth. Military departments 
accelerate construction programed be- 
fore June 30 to total of more than $2 
billion and expect to arrange financing 
for $500 million in Capehart housing 
loans. All Federal agencies directed to 
plan immediately for as many fiscal 1958 
supply and equipment orders as possible. 

Twenty-fifth. Interior Department 
steps up general construction program 
by $25 million. 

Twenty-sixth. Acceleration ordered 
on $140 million in HHFA public housing 
loans. 

Twenty-seventh. General Services Ad- 
ministration given extra $8 million for 
general repair and improvement work. 

Twenty-eighth. REA given additional 
$12.5 million for loans. 

Twenty-ninth. Speedup ordered on 
$75 million in HHFA loans for public 
facilities. 


LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Thirtieth. Permit Federal Government 
to assist States in 50 percent extension 
of unemployment benefits. 

Thirty-first. General supplemental ap- 
propriations of $1.2 billion, mostly for 
defense, requested. 

Thirty-second. Congress asked to au- 
thorize $2 billion, 3-year program of post 
office modernization and construction. 

Thirty-third. Area assistance pro- 
gram recommended for Federal aid to 
sections of the country experiencing 
persistent unemployment. 

Thirty-fourth. Additional $200 million 
requested for accelerated urban renewal 
program in year beginning July 1. 

Thirty-fifth. Army Engineers’ fiscal 
1959 budget for civil works boosted by 
$125 million. 

Thirty-sixth. Congress asked to re- 
move limit on life of Small Business Ad- 
ministration, 

Thirty-seventh. A $2 billion increase 
in lending authority of Export-Import 
Bank requested. Bank to finance $625 
million in shipments abroad in first half 
of 1958 with larger program due in last 
half of this year. 
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Thirty-eighth. Congress requested to 
authorize $840 million speedup in gen- 
eral Government purchasing by June. 

Thirty-ninth. Congress asked to sus- 
pend expenditure limitations in High- 
way Act, so that additional $2.2 billion 
can be allocated for highway aid in cal- 
endar years 1958-1961. 

Fortieth. Reclamation Bureau’s 1959 
budget increased by $46 million to main- 
tain faster construction pace. 

Forty-first. Congress asked to increase 
size of FHA loan insurance and to in- 
crease FHA total loan authorization by 
$3 billion per year for next 5 fiseal years. 

Forty-second. Tax relief for small bus- 
iness proposed. 

Forty-third. Acceleration of VA home 
loan program proposed through elimina- 
tion of interest rate limitation. 

Forty-fourth. Congress asked for ad- 
ditional $15 million for Agriculture De- 
partment watershed program in fiscal 
1959. 

Forty-fifth. Supplemental appropria- 
tion of $46 million for Federal hospital 
aid proposed. 

Forty-sixth. Congress asked for $2 mil- 
lion supplemental appropriation for FHA 
to use in speeding processing of loan 
applications. 

Forty-seventh. District of Columbia 
authorized to propose $100 million public 
works program, to be financed with 
Treasury borrowings. 

Forty-eighth. Elimination asked of in- 
terest-rate limitation on FHA-insured 
loans for rental projects, cooperative 
housing and Capehart military housing. 

Forty-ninth. Interior Department 
budget amended to permit early start on 
small reclamation projects. 

Fiftieth. Additional lending authority 
proposed for Small Business Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. I want to compliment 
the gentleman from Illinois on his very 
fine and factual statement. Certainly 
no one can refute the figures. that have 
been taken from the record. The state- 
ments are clear and concise, and prove 
the fact that the Democratic Party 
whether it is in the House or outside 
the Congress always wants to take the 
part of gloom and doom and place the 
blame anywhere except on their own 
shoulders. 

Let me call attention fo something 
that has-a little relation to the present 
situation about which the gentleman is 
speaking. In the MHerald-Tribune of 
Sunday there was an article on the front 
page with this heading: 

FRENCH Crisis May CANCEL TRUMAN TRIP 

The situation in France may keep former 
President S Truman and Mrs. Tm- 
man from sailing tomorrow on the liner In- 
dependence for a month’s vacation in Eu- 
rope. On his arrival from Kansas City yes- 
terday, he said: 

“I hope the disastrous situation in France 
doesn’t get any worse, because if it does, we 
may have to change our plans. Sometimes 
I think France is about to fall to pieces.” 


Certainly, Mr. Speaker, this has a 
great deal of bearing on what happens to 
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our foreign policy, when people who are 
in high places in our country make 
statements of that kind. Just how can 
our administration keep a firm footing 
with people abroad when a former Pres- 
ident of the United States makes a state- 
ment of that kind. 

Mr. Speaker, I say now to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, this is an example of 
just what happens with the Democratic 
Party when they open their mouths on 
this type of relation. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his observation. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEEHAN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I compliment the 
gentleman from Illinois most highly on 
the way he has expressed this situation 
and how he has documented it. It re- 
veals considerable and sound thinking. 

As a response to the quotation from 
the distinguished ex-President, the an- 
swer to his remark at that time is that 
today he says this: 

There are those who have been saying that 
a little recession is a good thing for the 
health of our economy. They would like you 
to believe that a temporary curb of pros- 
perity is the way to halt runaway inflation. 
This kind of thinking is like believing a little 
bit of war might be beneficial. 


Also, in 1949, the Americans for Dem- 
ocratic action said: 

We are now in no immediate economic 
emergency which would make it necessary 
for us to rush pellmell into an improvised 
program of action that discarded longer 
range consideration. 


What do they say today? 

If this recession were allowed to run its 
natural course, this would cause further 
needless human suffering and cost the whole 
country additional billions. 


This was on February 12 in a state- 
ment urging a crash program of 10 New 
Dealish spending plans. I think that 
might supplement the gentleman’s very 
able statement and I thank him for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from California. That is, as he so 
well put it, the point I tried to make 
here. We all, Democrats and Republi- 
cans, must. be concerned with unemploy- 
ment and do everything we can to help 
people who are unemployed. Yet it often 
strikes me as very peculiar that too 
much politics is played with unemploy- 
ment. In other words, if we do have un- 
employment, which we do at the present 
time, all of us should Iend our shoulder 
to the wheel and not cover up and re- 
fuse to face the facts. That is one of 
the reasons I tried to bring these facts to 
the attention of the Congress; because 
in the same 4-month period, compa- 
rably speaking in 1950 and 1958, the only 
difference in my estimation is the fact 
that the Republicans are in now and 
the Democrats were in 1950; and the 
Democrats, if they were realistic and 
really wanted to take care of the un- 
employed, should have been just as much 
concerned and should have made as 
many speeches in 1959 as they are mak- 
ing in 1958. 
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Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I yield. 

Mr. McVEY. I want to join my col- 
leagues in expressing our appreciation 
for this very fine statement on the part 
ef our colleague, the gentleman from 
Illinois. His statement gives us com- 
plete statistics on a most important sub- 
ject. I am sure we all appreciate it 
and commend the gentleman on his ex- 
cellent presentation. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois. Like my colleague, 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Mc- 
Ver], I feel always that many of us in the 
well of the House stand up here and make 
charges, and I do not mind making 
charges when I can support them with 
facts whenever I attempt to say any- 
thing about any of my Democratie 
friends, and I try not specifically to 
single out an individual, but I try to back 
up the record with such statistics and 
facts as we are able to get and present 
in a really effectual manner, 


COMBAT STRENGTH AND EFFEC- 
TIVENESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Sixes] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, Iam deeply 

concerned with the progresive dilution 
of the combat strength and combat ef- 
fectiveness of the United States Army. 
I am deeply concerned because I believe 
we see before us, for fiscal year 1959, a 
simple continuation of a trend which 
started after the Korean war. Reduc- 
tions in our Armed Forces at that time 
were understandable. However, we have 
reached a point where the cumulative 
effects of these reductions in the Army 
strength and effectiveness, continued 
year after year, now constitute a vital 
deficiency in our national defense pos- 
ture. 
The proposed strength of only 870,000 
men for our Army is not adequate to 
meet minimum requirements for world 
conditions today. The calculated risk is 
too great to accept. This proposed 
strength of 870,000 was not concurred 
in by the Joint Chiefs of Staff; it is a 
strength figure which was dictated by 
purely fiscal considerations, over-riding 
the professional convictions and objec- 
tions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Secretary of the Army, and the Army 
Chief of Staff. The strength which the 
Army must have to meet its responsibil- 
ities in the world today is at least 900,000 
men and the necessary funds to support 
them. 

Now, why is this so? 

Today the Soviet threat remains as 
great, if not greater than ever before. 
We need only to look at last week’s head- 
lines, the present international tensions, 
the Soviet. missile successes, the insidious 
Communist penetration in the Middle 
East, and South and Central America, 
and the modernization and improvement 
of the Soviet Army since World War II. 
The Soviet. Union has a military strength 
in excess of 4 million men, including an 
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army of the strength of 2% million. 
The Soviet Army has greatly increased 
its mobility and firepower, having re- 
ceived a new family of army missiles, 
new artillery and small arms, new com- 
bat vehicles, including armored person- 
nel carriers, medium tanks, amphibious 
vehicles, and helicopters. Add to these 
the capability for both large and small 
nuclear weapons, which from all indica- 
tions the Soviets have, and we indeed are 
confronted with a formidable threat—I 
am sure there is none among you who 
would contend that the Russian pattern 
is one for peace. Also, we must not over- 
look either, the combined strength of the 
North Korean and Chinese Communist 
Armies of 21⁄2 million men. Even though 
the Chinese Communists have announced 
their intention to withdraw their forces 
from North Korea, they retain the capa- 
bility of rapidly reentering Korea, or of 
being committed in other possible areas 
of Asia, 

I regard it as particularly significant 
that the Russians and their satellites, 
while developing their nuclear and mis- 
sile capabilities for a general war, have 
assigned a very high priority to develop- 
ing the means to pursue their objective 
of world domination by means and 
methods short of a general nuclear war. 
It thus now is generally accepted that 
while a general war with massive nuclear 
blows and counterblows constitutes the 
greater risk, of course, to our Nation’s 
survival if it should occur, it is the least 
likely threat, as the ability to deliver 
blows and counterblows on both sides is 
approaching a state of balance. The 
most probable course the Russians and 
the satellites will pursue is one to infil- 
trate, subvert, and, where necessary to 
avoid delays in their timetable for world 
domination, initiate local aggression. 

The principal responsibilities of the 
Army may be summarized as: First, 
the maintenance of overseas forces for 
deterrence of aggression or for the ef- 
fective resistance to aggression if deter- 
rence fails; second, the maintenance of 
a mobile combat-ready strategic force 
at home for the rapid reinforcement of 
forward deployed forces or for the 
prompt suppression of other local ag- 
gressions; and third, the contribution of 
Army forces as required for the defense 
of the United States against air attack. 

Of these responsibilties, it is the 
progressive impairment of the Army 
ability to stop local aggressions which 
causes me genuine concern. Our grow- 
ing inability to move swiftly and de- 
cisively to stop local aggressions may 
well prove to be the Achilles heel of our 
United States defense effort. Our con- 
stantly declining capability to respond 
to calls for help from small allied na- 
tions or small neutral nations will have 
a tremendous psychological impact upon 
other straddle-the-fence nations. Such 
failure on our part will weaken po- 
litical, military, and cultural ties be- 
tween the United States and existing 
and potential allies. The distinctive 
feature of this type of limited war is 
that its outcome does not involve, or 
seem to involve, our national survival 
directly. It is for this reason, perhaps, 
that we have failed to appreciate the 
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Significance of remaining prepared to 
counter such local aggressions. 

While stopping local aggressions is a 
responsibility of all three services, this 
responsibility falls most heavily upon 
the Army—and this is the reason for my 
concern, and the reason for my speak- 
ing on this subject today. Continued re- 
duction in Army forces, both in the 
Ready Forces in the United States, as 
well as in our overseas forces, invites 
expansion, coups, and renewed aggres- 
— on the part of the Communist 

oc. 

The Army has been reduced from an 
active strength of over 1.4 million men 
at the beginning of fiscal year 1955 to a 
proposed 870,000 by the end of fiscal year 
1959, and the number of active divisions 
has decreased from 20 to 14 during that 
time. The reduction in strength to 
870,000 as proposed in the fiscal year 
1959 Army budget will curtail during the 
next year, the combat capability of our 
forces in Europe and in Korea, and will 
reduce the number of divisions in the 
United States that are ready for com- 
bat. Of the 6 divisions then remaining 
in the United States, only 3 would be 
available for early deployment. The 
other three divisions will be heavily in- 
volved in the training of replacements 
and of our Reserve component 6-month 
trainees. 

The active Army cannot be considered 
alone. The Reserve Forces have always 
constituted a strength backup to our rel- 
atively small active Army. These Re- 
serve Forces must be adequately trained 
and prepared for early entry into com- 
bat. The National Guard now has a 
strength of over 400,000 men. I have 
heard no sound reason advanced to jus- 
tify reduction below that number. In 
1955 the Congress passed the Reserve 
Forces Act to improve the readiness of 
the Reserves. The strength of the Army 
Reserves, in my opinion, should not be 
permitted to fall below the 300,000 paid 
drill strength planned for the end of fis- 
cal year 1959. These Reserve units, as 
well as our active Army units, must be 
highly trained, fully equipped, and ca- 
pable of winning on the battlefield of the 
future with no unnecessary casualties. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
the National Guard and the Army Re- 
serve depend upon the active Army for 
training support. Reduction of the ac- 
tive Army to 870,000 means a reduction 
in its capability to provide that training 
support to a Guard and Reserve force 
of 700,000. There would be a deficit of 
some 6,000-7,000 trainers which the ac- 
tive Army must, nevertheless, provide 
for the training support of a 700,000 Re- 
serve Force. Many of these trainers 
would have to be drawn from active 
Army divisions. It is not difficult to see 
that this would further reduce the com- 
bat effectiveness of our Ready Forces. 

Army overseas forces constitute our 
first line of defense—a shield—with the 
mission of deterring aggression in the 
important strategic areas where they 
stand guard. The effectiveness of this 
deterrent has been shown by the lack 
of any act of aggression on the part of 
Soviet bloc nations in areas where 
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United States Army forces have been 
deployed. These forces must be strong 
enough to convince our allies of our will 
and ability to resist aggressions, and to 
convince our enemies that a forward 
movement in these strategic areas will 
be blocked on the ground long enough 
to allow time for reinforcement and for 
the application of our full military 
power, if necessary. Any reduction in 
the personnel strength of these overseas 
deployments will weaken our ability to 
counter local aggression or to carry out 
the initial tasks of general war, and it 
may result in the sacrifice of the few 
United States Army troops remaining. 

In some cases, our overseas units are 
being maintained on paper by borrowing 
local soldiers. For example, in the 
United States Army forces in Korea, 
about 15,000 Korean troops must be used 
to fill up United States combat units 
which could not otherwise be kept at full 
strength. 

I sincerely believe we must have an 
active Army of at least 900,000 including 
15 divisions, which are well equipped 
with modern weapons and the latest 
equipment, and a 700,000 paid drill 
Reserve Force structure with units 
equipped and organized exactly the same 
as our active units. A portion of this 
30,000-man active Army increase over 
the budget strength of 870,000 would 
allow the Army some flexibility to make 
required adjustments in overseas forces. 
Specifically, Army forces in the Pacific 
area would be augmented by an in- 
creased number of combat and logistical 
support units. United States personnel 
would replace some of the 15,000 Korean 
troops now assigned to United States di- 
visions, thereby improving the combat 
capability of these divisions. Army 
forces in Europe would be augmented to 
increase our combat capability. 

A major portion of the additional 
30,000 personnel would be allocated to 
the Ready Forces in the United States 
and eliminate the need to inactivate 
another Army division. 

Some of the additional personnel 
would be utilized to accommodate an 
increase in training, including an in- 
crease in active Army personnel avail- 
able to train a 700,000 paid drill force 
of the Reserve components. 

The additional cost of retaining an 
active Army of 900,000 rather than the 
reduction proposed in the budget will 
be $99 million—rather than the $84 mil- 
lion previously mentioned—$45 million 
for military personnel, Army, $39 mil- 
lion for operations and maintenance, 
and approximately $15 million for pro- 
curement of equipment and missiles, 
Army—to replace consumpfion and 
wear-out during fiscal year 1959 by these 
additional 30,000 troops. I am not un- 
mindful of our national debt, and the 
effect of $99 million upon the economy 
of the country. However, I believe that 
this additional security is something 
which we cannot afford to be without. 

This increase in strength is only part 
of having a most effective ground force; 
these troops should be equipped with the 
most modern items of warfare which 
our scientific and industrial know-how 
can make available. The above cost 
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does not include funds for this modern- 
ization; however, I am primarily inter- 
ested, at this time, in arresting the con- 
tinuous reductions in our Army strength, 
An authorized strength of 900,000 and 
an additional $99 million will halt this 
reduction. 

I would like to summarize the salient 
points which deeply concern me and 
should be of concern to all who have the 
responsibility for the security of this 
Nation: 

First. International tension is increas- 
ing: the Soviet’s Army of 2½ million 
men is being modernized at an unprece- 
dented rate, and the Soviet threat is as 
great, if not greater, than in the past. 

Second. A strength of 870,000 for our 
Army is not adequate. The assigned 
missions and commitments of our Army 
have not changed, nor have the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff approved an 870,000 
Army force structure. 

Third. The gradual erosion of the Free 
World position through piecemeal local 
aggression around the periphery of the 
West has become the most probable im- 
mediate threat to the security of the 
Nation. 

Fourth. The Army has been cut from 
20 divisions to 14 divisions since 1955, 
and is now on such an austere basis that 
it is doubtful that our deployed forces 
could effectively operate in sustained 
combat, or that our reinforcing units 
could rapidly and decisively move to 
and contain Communist local aggres- 
sions such as Korea. 

Fifth. The minimum acceptable 
means to stop these trends is, in my 
opinion, a 900,000-man Army of 15 divi- 
sions and a 700,000 paid-drill Reserve 
Force structure with all active and re- 
serve units well equipped with modern 
weapons and the latest equipment. 

Sixth. The additional cost of main- 
taining the strength of the active Army 
at 900,000 for fiscal year 1959 is about 
$99 million, a small price to pay for the 
greatly improved effectiveness of our 
military organization, which already is 
spread too thin in view of our worldwide 
commitments. 


ONE THING IS CERTAIN 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Porter] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
except Mr. Dulles seems agreed that we 
need to reappraise and to alter our poli- 
cies toward Latin America. 

Senator SMATHERS, who has long had 
an informed and sympathetic interest in 
Latin America, has said this for at least 
4 years. On May 14, 1958, he said in the 
other body: 

One thing is certain, Mr. President, namely, 
that the demonstrations show the urgent 
need for a reappraisal of our policies toward 
Latin America. To dismiss as merely the 
handiwork of the Communists the bitter re- 
ception accorded the Vice President at vari- 
ous places which he has visited in the course 
2 his trip is to ignore the realities of the 

ay. 


Another experienced and able observer 
of the Latin American scene is Serafino 
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Romualdi, AFL-CIO Inter-American 
Representative who joined Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon as a member of the United 
States delegation to the recent inaugura- 
tion of Argentina’s new president, Ar- 
turo Frondizi. In the AFL-CIO News, 
May 24, 1958, he wrote: 

One thing is certain—all are now agreed 
that a thoroughgoing review of the rela- 
tionship of the United States with Latin 
America is needed. This must be undertaken 
promptly with a determination to explore 
the sources of the grievances and misunder- 
standings of our neighbors to the south and 
with an equal determination on both sides 
to take deep-rooted, lasting corrective 
measures, 


It is clear that one thing is certain: a 
reappraisal is needed and changes are 
bound to result. What is not certain, Mr. 
Speaker, is whether Mr. Nrxon will be of 
much help. Senator Morse’s committee 
in the other body will soon begin its 
study. It is likely that our own Foreign 
Affairs Committee will presently launch 
its own review and that delegations from 
both Houses of Congress will visit Latin 
America this fall. 

But how do we change administration 
policy in accordance with the urgencies 
of the situation? There is only one 
way. Mr. Nrxon, who could also help 
persuade his party affiliates in the House 
to support the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments bill, can persuade the President 
and the Secretary of State. Our capa- 
ble colleague, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Bocas], said May 13, 
1958: 

Developments in Latin America point up 
the necessity for passing this bill better than 
any arguments that I can advance. 


Will our Vice President prevail over 
Mr. Dulles? Will he try to convince his 
Republican friends in the House to heed 
the lessons he learned in Latin America? 
He has said he would. I hope he will, 
but I can see reasons why there may be 
doubts that he will. I set them forth 
here so that he may, if he should see fit, 
reassure the many persons in this hemi- 
sphere whose hopes are high that he will 
follow through. 

Of course I am prejudiced about Mr. 
Nixon. I am among those who were not 
satisfied with his explanation of his 
fund. I am among those who deeply re- 
sented his campaigns against Jerry 
Voorhees and Helen Gahagan Douglas 
and his use of the same smear tech- 
niques in national campaigns. The use 
of disloyalty implications in political 
discussions has been privately, so we are 
told, dismissed by the Vice President as 
a sin of his youth. Many of us would 
feel better if the repentance had been 
public. But today I shall confine my re- 
marks to Latin America and actions of 
the Vice President during and after his 
Latin American good-will tour. 

Mr. Nrxon has returned from his 
sorry experiences in South America with 
some decisive recommendation regard- 
ing our Latin American policy. 

On the first leg of his trip, in Uruguay 
and Argentina, he met the wave of criti- 
cism of United States policy toward 
hemisphere dictators by echoing the old 
State Department line. Mr. Nrxon told 
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his critical audiences that any expres- 
sion of opinion by us regarding dictator- 
ships in Latin America would constitute 
intervention. 

By the time Mr. Nrxon reached Peru 
he seems to have wavered from that 
conviction, despite the battery of high- 
powered advisers at his elbow. Since 
his arrival back home, his parting of the 
way with the State Department has been 
outspoken and unequivocal. 

MR. NIXON’S DISCOVERIES 


Mr. Nixon seems to have discovered 
the real South America. He found a 
continent in ferment and a people 
yearning for freedom. He found the 
Communists on hand ready to identify 
themselves with the burning aspirations 
of the populace. Where are we in the 
picture? Ironically, the Vice President 
found the United States, supposed leader 
of the Free World and defender of human 
rights, identified in the popular mind 
with brutal dictatorships and old-style 
dollar diplomacy. 

I cannot, of course, speak for Mr. 
Nixon. His own statements, however, 
are on record. At the National Press 
Club luncheon last week, he cautioned 
against a comfortable dismissal of the 
violence he encountered as solely the 
work of the Communists. In Mr. 
Nrxon’s own words: “While it is true 
that Communists spearheaded the at- 
tacks, they had a lot of willing spear 
carriers with them.” 


MR. NIXON’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


As a necessary step to recuperate our 
lost prestige throughout Latin America, 
Mr. Nrxon described his new policy this 
way: 


For dictators, a formal handshake; 
Officials of free countries, an embrace, 


A report by a leading Latin American 
news magazine, Vision, recites the bill 
of particulars against the United States: 


It is also hard to overestimate the com- 
plaint that the United States appears to 
support dictatorial governments. This is 
particularly serious today while a wave of 
political liberalism is sweeping Latin Amer- 
ica. Most political leaders south of the 
border will agree that the United States 
must not interfere in the internal affairs of 
Latin-American countries. But they be- 
lieve that more often than not, Washington 
has seemed to smile upon dictatorial 
regimes. They cannot forget that Milton 
Eisenhower was chummy with Juan Perón 
in his South American tour, or that Marcos 
Pérez Jiménez, who as dictator kept the 
jails of Venezuela well filled, seemed to be 
especially friendly with a former Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs who presumably approved the award 
of the Legion of Merit to Pérez Jiménez, 
The sorest point is that Pérez Jiménez and 
Pedro Estrada, his secret police chief, both 
received visas for the United States. As 
one Venezuelan editor put it: “Washington 
Keeps out Charlie Chaplin the clown, but 
accepts Pérez Jiménez and Estrada, the 
butchers.” 


He further called for personnel 
changes in several spots to strengthen 
the administration’s new policy of giv- 
ing Latin America top priority. In 
addition, he advocated that personnel 
should be instructed to meet with people 
at all levels and not confine their con- 
tacts to the so-called elite. 


for 
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THE JULY REPORT TO CONGRESS 


Last year it was my privilege to visit 
with, among other distinguished Latin 
Americans, Goy. Mufioz-Marin of Puerto 
Rico; in Colombia with Dr. Eduardo 
Santos, the great former president and 
publisher of El Tiempo, and with Dr. 
Lleras Camargo, former Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the OAS and recently elected 
President of Colombia; in Costa Rica 
with President Figueres and members of 
the Costa Rican Government; and fin- 
ally in Panama with members of the 
Panamanian Press Association. On 
July 15, 10 months ago, I submitted to 
the House a record of my findings. 

At that time I said: 

It is with much sadness that I must in- 
form you that these distinguished men, the 
real friends of the United States, are truly 
apprehensive of the path United States for- 
eign policy seems to have taken in Latin 
America, 


And later in the same report: 

Latin Americans ask whether the liberty 
and justice under law which we are defend- 
ing today means only liberty and justice un- 
der law for United States citizens. They 
want to know what liberties they are being 
asked to defend, when it is quite obvious 
that the people living under home-grown 
dictatorships are not enjoying even the most 
basic freedoms. 


Ten months ago I tried to alert the 
House as follows: 

The United States Is becoming identified 
among the suffering in Latin America as a 
friend of the oppressor, with the result that 
United States moral prestige among the peo- 
ple who are suffering the rape of their hu- 
man rights plunges to rock bottom. When 
the chips are down, we will want and need 
the help of the people, not of the single man 
who temporarily manipulates their govern- 
ment. 


As for Pérez Jiménez, then riding high 
as the bloody dictator of Venezuela, I 
wrote: 

In Costa Rica, Colombia, Panama and 
Puerto Rico I met many young Venezuelans 
from all walks of life—lawyers, engineers, 
farmers, architects—who are forced into a 
life of exile for the single crime of urging 
free elections, the basic tenet we proclaim 
so proudly in Europe, Asia, and the Far East. 
These Venezuelans are the minutemen of 
Venezuelan liberties, or if you prefer, the 
freedom fighters. Does it make sense for 
the United States to decorate the man for 
whom they are sacrificing family and com- 
fort in the battle for liberty? 


The incredible asylum granted Pérez 
Jiménez in these United States after his 
overthrow caused Vice President Nrxon 
some trying moments in Caracas, we are 
told, Can we now wonder wide-eyed 
why the Venezuelan people are suspi- 
cious of our motives? 

Ten months ago, I wrote in the report 
to Congress: 

The strongest defense against communism 
in the Americas is a people determined to 
defend a democratic way of life. If dictator- 
ships prevail and hold back the clamor for 
freedom south of the Rio Grande, we will 
find one day we have not only a soft but an 
infected underbelly. 


To get our foreign policy back on keel, 
I recommended, among other things: 

First. Instruct our Ambassadors in dic- 
tatorially governed countries to avoid all 
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unnecessary identification with the dic- 
tator. Instruct our Ambassadors to 
maintain proper, but cool, diplomatic 
relations, as they do in Iron Curtain 
countries. 

Second. Encourage democratic nations 
to send their chiefs of state and other 
high officials to the United States. Honor 
them publicly—let them know the Amer- 
ican people are on their side in the tough 
business of governing by democratic 
process. We should have an annual con- 
ference of democratic leaders. 

Third. No medals to dictators. 

Fourth. Curb all statements by official 
representatives of the United States Gov- 
ernment which show approval of dicta- 
tors. 

When I arrived in Congress, Latin 
America was not consciously or even un- 
consciously on my mind. The disappear- 
ance of my constituent, Gerry Murphy, 
in another brutal hemisphere dictator- 
ship plunged me into an examination of 
our Latin American policy. As I pro- 
ceeded with the Gerry Murphy investi- 
gation, the glaring deficiencies in our 
Latin American policy became so ap- 
parent that they cried out for rectifica- 
tion. 

MR. DULLES’ BLIND SPOT 

I am indeed sorry that it took the dis- 
maying spectacle of riots against the 
second highest official of the United 
States to jar us into action. Even now 
we are by no means assured that the 
State Department is prepared to recog- 
nize its past errors and to rectify them. 
The Secretary of State has already given 
public notice of his intention to do 
nothing. 

One day before the Vice President’s 
appearance at the Press Club, Mr. Dulles, 
in his press conference, gave evidence 
of a stubborn reluctance to concede any 
past errors on the part of his Depart- 
ment. Unlike Vice President Nrxon, he 
minimizes the extent of the demonstra- 
tions. To listen to Mr. Dulles, the 
Caracas riots would never have occurred 
if only the Venezuelan Government had 
supplied an adequate and efficient police 
force. 

If my information is correct, and I be- 
lieve it is, Mr. Nrxon had a duty to cor- 
rect Mr. Dulles and so far as I have been 
able to learn he has not. A high Vene- 
zuelan official, who was present at the 
airport when Mr. Nixon arrived, told 
me that it was Mr. Nrxon himself, the 
same man who had previously requested 
an open car for the ride into Caracas, 
who insisted that the guard for his party 
be reduced to practically nothing. 

It is my understanding that Mr. NIXON 
went against expert and responsible ad- 
vice in both Peru and Venezuela. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Nrxon should set the record 
straight publicly. In any case, to foist 
the blame upon the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment, as Mr. Dulles has, is inaccurate 
and most unfair to a government that 
deserves and needs our support. 

As for the Vice President's recom- 
mendations regarding our apparently 
friendly support for dictators, Mr. Dulles 
clings to his moribund definition of in- 
tervention. The fact that the vast ma- 
jority of Latin Americans, all of whom 
favor nonintervention, disagree with 
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him seems to make no impression on the 
Secretary of State. 

Early this year I thought I detected a 
slight but significant change in the offi- 
cial policies of the State Department to- 
ward dictatorships and democracies in 
Latin America. The Department wrote 
me a letter, which has since been quoted 
approvingly, by both the New York 
Times editorially and by Assistant Sec- 
retary Rubottom, and in which this sen- 
tence appeared: 

While we are not in a position to intervene 
in the internal developments of the coun- 
tries of Latin America, we are in a position 
to feel—and we do feel—satisfaction and 
pleasure when the people of any country 
determinedly choose the road of democracy 
and freedom. 


Apparently the official feeling and the 
general feeling are identical. An un- 
equivocal and public expression of this 
feeling, however, is still forbidden, as are, 
apparently, actions which indicate we 
recognize the difference between a police 
state and a democracy. 

In fairness to Mr. Dulles, we must 
recognize his deep preoccupation with 
other vital areas of the world. In the 
same week as the South American de- 
bacles, Mr. Dulles had to ponder the 
effects of the French crisis and of the 
Lebanese civil war. For years he has 
turned his attention across the Atlantic 
and across the Pacific. Latin America 
never has occupied a preeminent place 
in his thinking. By his remarks, it is 
evident that Mr. Dulles views the 20th 
century Latin American struggle for 
liberty as a 19th century battle for power 
between the “ins” and the “outs.” 

How he manages to separate the Latin 
Americans from similar revolutionary 
forces abroad in the Middle East and 
Asia is a mystery to me. Perhaps, in 
his preoccupation with other areas of 
the world, Latin American affairs have 
overtaken Mr. Dulles. 

Let there be no illusions—the Commu- 
nists recognize the burning aspirations 
of the Latin American people, even if 
Mr. Dulles does not. And as long as he 
conducts the personal diplomacy for 
which he is noted, it is to be expected 
that the State Department will base its 
policies in Latin America on Mr. Dulles’ 
antiquated premises. 

Mr. Nrxon himself has stated that the 
true measure of the success of his jour- 
ney will be in the policies the United 
States Government and the people prac- 
tice in the future in relation to Latin 
American countries. Having won some 
acclaim at home for his determination 
to continue with his good-will tour in 
Peru and Venezuela, we now shall see 
whether Mr. Nrxon will be as determined 
to push his reforms upon the reluctant 
Secretary of State. 

In the meantime, it appears that the 
Vice President will need some coaching 
in order to live up to his own recommen- 
dations. At a time when the Inter- 
American Press Association and the 
Newspaper Guild of Managua denounced 

Generalissimo Somoza’s heirs for their 
incredibly cruel tortures inflicted on a 
Nicaraguan newsman, Mr. Nrxon al- 
lowed himself to be photographed 
wreathed in smiles and exuding good 
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will with Somoza’s Ambassador to the 
United States. This was, by his own 
formula, an occasion for a formal hand- 
shake, not an embrace. It is likely that 
the picture will appear in Latin Amer- 
ica—and, I ask you, with what effect on 
their feelings toward Mr. Nrxon and the 
United States? I grant you, the repre- 
sentatives of the dictators here in the 
United States are smooth operators. 
They have had much practice in ingrati- 
ating themselves. It is up to us to put 
an end to their cynical game. 

PUBLISH WHITE PAPER 


How can we do so? We can begin by 
putting into practice Mr. Nxxox's rec- 
ommendations regarding treatment of 
hemisphere dictators. As a first step, 
the Department of State should publish 
a white paper to acquaint the American 
people with the tyrannical governments 
with which we have to deal in Latin 
America. Such exposure might have a 
salutary effect upon the current savage 
police state governments in the Domini- 
can Republic, Nicaragua, Paraguay, and 
Cuba. Unable to conduct their brutali- 
ties behind a smokescreen of cordiality, 
ignorance and universal acquiescence, 
the dictators would be served notice that 
their criminal acts do not go unnoticed 
beyond their shores. The readily ob- 
tainable facts about Pérez Jiménez, for- 
mer Venezuelan dictator, should be pub- 
lished and given to General Swing, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Com- 
missioner, who then could easily and 
quickly boot him out of the country on 
an exclusion proceeding. 

INSTRUCT UNITED STATES DIPLOMATS 


Secondly, our Ambassadors to the 
Latin American countries should be re- 
called for instructions in the New Look, 
with respect to when to handshake and 
when to embrace. It should be made 
clear to one and all that United States 
interest lies in promoting democratic 
ideals throughout the hemisphere, and 
not in alliance with vicious dictatorships 
whose collapse is inevitable. It should 
be made crystal clear that the Ameri- 
can people want their representatives 
abroad to show our favor for and faith 
in the forces that are striving for demo- 
cratic ideals. Sympathetic unity of the 
democratic forces throughout the West- 
ern Hemisphere is, clearly, the only true 
defense against Communist subversion 
in the New World. 

CUT OFF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE TO 
DICTATORSHIPS 

Thirdly, we should cut off mutual-as- 
sistance funds and military missions to 
hemisphere dictators, something which 
was furthered by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee the other day when 
it adopted an amendment by Senator 
Morse. Throughout his South Ameri- 
can trip, Mr. Nrxon heard criticism that 
our military and economic aid was being 
used by the dictators to perpetuate their 
power. The question is not one of cor- 
recting a wrong impression, as Mr. Dulles 
would want us to believe. Unfortunate- 
ly, the Latin American interpretation is 
correct. Let us put an end to the criti- 
cism at its source—the misguided and 
misrepresentative policy here at home. 

The recent case of the $600,000 that 
goes through Generalissimo Trujillo to 
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his wayward boy of 29 is a pathetic, but 
apt, example. Those who argue that 
our aid to Trujillo is necessary in the 
fight against Communist domination 
also argue that Trujillo is our great ally 
in the fight against communism. If 
Trujillo were sincere in his anticom- 
munism, he would be our ally with or 
without our aid. As for the mutual- 
assistance funds which are supposedly 
devoted to raising the standards of the 
Dominican people, the recent incident 
has made it obvious that the Trujillos 
have plenty of money squeezed from 
slave labor on their island paradise to 
provide their own needed reforms. But 
what happens to the United States in 
such a deal? Our money goes down the 
drain, while at the same time Latin 
American people read us off as fools, or, 
worse still, as intent on buying the ty- 
rant’s worthless and degrading friend- 
ship. 

If we learned anything from the 
Caracas incident, it is that in the world 
struggle in which we are engaged, the 
cooperation of a dictator will avail us 
nothing if he sits upon the powder keg 
of his own people’s fury. Above all, 
then, let us divorce ourselves from iden- 
tification with the few remaining hemi- 
sphere despots. Let us show all the 
Latin American people that we under- 
stand and sympathize with their aspira- 
tions for freedom with justice. 

This hemisphere, which produced men 
of the caliber of Bolivar, Marti, Jefferson, 
and San Martin, may yet see the day 
when we are united in our devotion to 
democratic processes. We need only to 
keep working at it, through every possi- 
ble avenue and always with the goal in 
sight. We can get back on the track. 
All it takes is an honest recognition that 
autocratic governments are not reliable 
allies against communism, but that our 
true allies lie in the Latin American peo- 
ple themselves. 

One thing, then, is certain: We must 
apply ourselves to find the facts neces- 
sary for a new, better relationship with 
Latin America. Another thing, which 
could be crucial, is uncertain, and that is 
whether Mr. Nrxon will follow through. 
The Vice President has been a force for 
good in many instances. He has sup- 
ported the mutual security and recip- 
rocal trade programs with resourceful- 
ness and energy in the face of strong 
opposition in his own party. His con- 
duct has in many other ways been 
praiseworthy. There may in fact be a 
new Nixon. Whether he would back- 
slide to the old Nrxon were he elected 
President is a question for the 1960 cam- 
paign, when, I can assure you, it will be 
amply discussed from all viewpoints. 

The question today is with respect to 
Latin America. Mr. Nrxon should cor- 
rect Mr. Dulles about the adequacy of 
the police protection and apologize to 
the Venezuelan Government for the 
delay in setting the record straight. He 
will also make it clear that he believes 
the present State Department policy, as 
reaffirmed by Mr. Dulles the other day, 
must be changed and at once, Finally, 
he will acknowledge that the picture of 
himself and the Nicaraguan Ambassador 
will have unfortunate effects in Latin 
America and was an error of exactly the 
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kind he is seeking to eradicate from our 
official policies. 

Mr. Nrxon has shown to the United 
States and the world the gaping wound 
in our relationships with Latin America. 
The question is now, will he follow 
through to use his considerable talents 
to treat the wound? It is too soon to 
answer that question but not too soon to 
call attention to the disquieting signs 
that lead many to believe we may again 
be disappointed. 


MISSOURI'S MAGNIFICENT CAPITOL 
BUILDING 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. MOoULDER] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, Mis- 
souri has one of the best and most im- 
posing capitol buildings in the United 
States, and the following article printed 
in the St. Louis Review reveals the in- 
teresting and informative historical 
events in connection with the location 
and construction of Missouri’s magnifi- 
cent capitol building: 


SOLONS IN SCHOOL—CATHOLIC PARISH BUILD- 
ING Was NINTH MISSOURI CAPITOL, HELPED 
KEEP STATE GOVERNMENT IN JEFFERSON 
Ciry 


(By the Reverend Peter J. Rahli) 


A parochial school building in Jefferson 
City played a vital part in the capitol of Mis- 
souri remaining in the central Missouri city. 
And the fulfillment of its role entitled St. 
Peter's school hall to be known as the ninth 
capitol of the State. What was the stirring 
drama of which this was the climax? 

During the last quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury agitation persisted for the removal of 
the headquarters of the State from Jefferson 
City. The chief aspirant for the honor was 
Sedalia, some distance to the west but still in 
central Missouri. A century and a quarter 
has long since accustomed Missourians to 
the Jefferson City locale. But on into the 
20th century it was pointed out that the cap- 
itals of many other States had been changed. 
Moreover, Missouri itself had 3 cities as 
the seat of government and after 1887 was 
occupying its 8th capitol structure. 

The first State Legislature, however, had 
anchored the capitol to a site within 40 miles 
of the mouth of the Osage River and on the 
banks of the Missouri itself. Yet this initial 
general assembly of the State was meeting in 
the second in the list of State capitol build- 
ings. The first—like the second, long since 
demolished—was the Mansion House, a hotel 
then at the northeast corner of Third and 
Vine Streets in St. Louis. The constitu- 
tional convention of the State deliberated 
for 5 weeks in the early summer of 1820, 
using the main dining room of that hotel for 
its sessions. 

A second hostelry gained the distinction 
of state capitol the following fall. Built 
the previous year, the Missouri Hotel was 
on the southwest corner of Main and Mor- 
gan (new Delmar Boulevard). Among the 
many enactments by the 57 members of this 
first assembly was the selection of two capitol 
sites, one temporary and the other perma- 
nent, 

ON THE BANK OF THE MISSOURI 

In the considerations of the legislature the 
permanent site was not limited to the pres- 
ent Jefferson City. In fact, the commis- 
sioners chosen to make the selection came 
to favor the village of Cote san Dessein, on 
the north side of the Missouri River opposite 
the mouth of the Osage. That would have 
conformed perfectly to the specification “on 
the bank of the Missouri River, and within 
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forty miles of the mouth of the river 
Osage.” Fortunately for the State of Mis- 
sourl, on the last day of 1821 Governor 
Alexander McNear affixed his signature to 
the bill selecting Jefferson City. Had Cote 
san Dessein been chosen, certainly at least 
one more site would have entered and dis- 
appeared from the list of capitals of Mis- 
souri. Shortly thereafter that town was to 
suffer the fate of New Franklin in being 
obliterated from the map by the turbulent 
waters of the Missouri. 

Though Cote san Dessein claimed to be no 
more than a village, its size could not have 
been the deciding factor against its selec- 
tion. When the Governor penned his signa- 
ture on December 31, 1821, the future City 
of Jefferson had exactly two families. In 
that condition it was at most a hazy future 
site for the capitol, and meanwhile the leg- 
islative and executive headquarters had 
been transferred to Saint Charles. The un- 
pretentious brick structure which served as 
capitol until 1826, still stands on Main 
Street today. Its plain two stories are dis- 
tinguished from its neighbors solely by a 
plaque near the entrance. Better than any- 
thing written, the little building offers strik- 
ing testimony to the growth in population 
and prosperity of Missouri in the succeed- 
ing century and a quarter. 

A townsite for the projected permanent 
capitol was laid out in the spring of 1822. 
On the very hill where the Governor’s man- 
sion now overlooks the turgid Missouri a 
two-story edifice was erected. Though no 
picture presently is available of the struc- 
ture, it was about twice the size of the 
third state capitol in St. Charles. Besides 
the two chambers for the separate houses 
of the assembly, the new building was also 
the residence of the Governor. 


FLAMES DESTROY EVERYTHING 


The primeval bluffs of Cole County delayed 
but did not prohibit execution of the plans. 
On October 1, 1826, the fourth capitol was 
occupied in the city of Jefferson. Unfortu- 
nately all of the historical records from three 
predecessors were gathered in the new struc- 
ture. Unfortunately is the proper term, for 
like King James dropping the Great Seal of 
England in the Thames, it meant their com- 
plete disappearance. In 1837 a fire destroyed 
the building entirely, together with the pre- 
cious records, The flames obliterated any 
clear memory of this capitol, for, as men- 
tioned apparently no picture of it exists. 

The Cole County courthouse served as 
temporary headquarters. No precipitate 
planning was forced upon the administration 
of Gov. Lilburn W. Boggs, for a certain pre- 
science had pervaded the legislature the 
previous term. More than 9 months before 
the conflagration of November 17, 1837, plans 
for a new capitol had been approved. When 
the new home was entered in 1840 Governor 
Boggs proclaimed that it was fireproof 
throughout. 

This sixth capitol was hailed as the best 
example of classical design in the United 
States. And it endured during the railroad 
building era, the Civil War, and on into the 
first administration of a Democratic Presi- 
dent since the secession of the South. Nor 
did it then pass out of existence. However, 
the remodeling of 1887 and the following 
year was so extensive that the renovated 
structure was termed the seventh capitol. 

If there had been no disaster to impel this 
addition to the number of State houses, a 
very real attempt had been made to force its 
removal, And the site proposed was much 
farther west than the transfer of the 1830's 
from the location of the present mansion, 
During the post-Civil War period clamor 
commenced for a complete change. This 
movement did not subside until St. Peter’s 
hall became the ninth capitol of the State. 


SELF-NOMINATED SUCCESSOR 


The contention that the seat of govern- 
ment should be moved not a few feet or 
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yards but out of Cole County altogether 
came principally from a self-nominated suc- 
cessor, Sedalia. Though admittedly 2 gen- 
erations younger than Jefferson City, the 
county seat of Pettis County had grown 
surprisingly in both population and aspira- 
tions. With no aspersions on the verdant 
soil of central Missouri, the rising town was 
not long content to “waste its sweetness on 
the desert air.” In February of 1881, for 
instance, the city fathers offered to donate 
100 acres of land and deposit $200,000 in the 
State treasury, all for the purpose of be- 
coming the capital of Missouri. Though a 
committee of the State legislative body re- 
ceived the invitation, the proposition never 
reached the point of being submitted to the 
people of Missouri. 

The expense of the 1887 remodeling, which 
was almost half of the original cost of the 
capitol, argued that the issue had been 
settled. Such a decision was not accepted 
by the leading residents of Pettis County. 
After a quarter-century of propaganda, the 
supporters of Sedalia succeeded in bringing 
the matter out of the legislative chambers 
to the popular ballot box. In 1894 John 
Bothwell introduced a measure in the House 
of Representatives and Charles Yeater in 
the Senate, providing for submission of the 
question of removal of the electorate. In 
February of 1895 the State assembly author- 
ized the vote at the next general election. 
Thus a year and a half were allowed for 
electioneering. 

With Jefferson City in the entrenched posi- 
tion of possession, the burden of appeal to 
the populace had to be borne by the Se- 
dalians. Nor was there any reluctance in 
the assumption of the office. From the 
booklets and leaflets surviving it is evident 
that considerable money as well as adver- 
tising skill were expanded by the protagonists 
of the Pettis County site. The personal 
profit motive was not lacking, Judging by the 
part taken by a real estate firm which offered 
lots to give Sedalia's friends a quick oppor- 
tunity to make lightning profits.” 

NO EXPENSE TO STATE 

As in the 1881 proposal, so in the last 
decade of the 19th century Sedalia was to 
furnish the capitol site, erect new buildings, 
and move equipment and records without 
any expense to the State. Bonds totaling 
$615,000 were filed to guarantee payment of 
these costs, and in accepting them Gov. Wil- 
liam J. Stone was quoted as saying: “I do 
not see how better bonds could have been 
presented.” Though they would not neces- 
sarily all have been supporters of the re- 
moval, an imposing list of bankers from 
most sections of the State allowed their 
names to be enumerated among the en- 
dorsers of the bonds. 

When the.campaign commenced the re- 
modeling of the capitol in Cole County was 
finished but 7 years. But it is under- 
standable that Sedalians contended expen- 
sive rebuilding would be needed in any 
event because of the inadequate and decay- 
ing public edifices at Jefferson City. The 
original part of the capitol was then more 
than a half-century old. 

Rebuilt or not, advocates of the proposed 
constitutional amendment could see no 
comparison with the intrinsic advantages of 
the site being in Sedalia. First of all, the 
capitol would be more imposing because 
the exact site proposed for the buildings had 
an elevation of 1,000 feet, almost twice that 
of Jefferson City. Then they pointed out 
the location would be more central in the 
State. From maps emphasizing this advan- 
tage, Sedalia appeared to be the railroad 
hub of the country. Some of the lines have 
since been abandonded or consolidated, such 
as the Kansas City & St. Louis Railroad, 
while others never materialized, as the Kan- 
sas City to St. Louis route via Sedalia of 
the Sante Fe system. 

More eloquent were the advocates when 
referring to relative population growth of 
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the two cities. According to the analysis, 
the existing capital had gained barely more 
than 100 people annually since it was 
founded in 1826. In contrast to Jefferson 
City’s population of 7,000, Sedalia in 3 dec- 
ades had more than 20,000 residents. The 
concluding statement was this wicked barb: 
“To call Jefferson City a city is equal to 
calling a nickel a dollar.” 

Radio and television awaiting the next 
century, this information—and much more 
was broadcast through pamphlets and 
booklets. In some places school children 
distributed the literature. The popular ap- 
peal of the measure was demonstrated by 
widespread participation in a raffle, in 
which the grand prize was a reproduction 
of the Eifel Tower. The profit realized was 
used to finance the campaign for removal. 


ARCHBISHOP IS QUOTED 


Those favoring the retention of Jefferson 
City were more optimistic, for the law of 
inertia applies outside of the field of phys- 
ics. Notwithstanding, every favorable in- 
cident or statement was widely publicized. 
For instance, St. Peter’s parish in Jeffer- 
son City celebrated its golden jubilee in 
1896. As part of the festivities a reception 
was held for Archbishop John J, Kain of 
St. Louis about a month before the election. 
The local German-language Post featured 
a statement by the archbishop that Jeffer- 
son City was the capital of the State and 
should so remain, 

Interest abounded in the election of 1896. 
The multiplicity of issues and personalities 
may have cooled the ardor of the advocates 
of changing capitol sites or lessened the at- 
tention accorded to their arguments. The 
majority party in Missouri, the Democrats, 
was split over Free Silver and Sound Money 
into Bryanites and Clevelandites. Late in 
August delegates to a St. Louis gathering of 
Democrats repudiated the platform adopted 
in Chicago the previous month by the na- 
tional convention. Though a rival ticket of 
Palmer and Buckner was placed on the ballot, 
not enough votes were attracted to prevent 
— 5 Jennings Bryan from carrying the 

tate. 

The vote on capitol removal to Sedalia was 
made on the same November day. About 20 
percent of those who marked ballots for 
President omitted any decision on the 
amendment to the State constitution. And 
the outcome was no photo finish, for the op- 
ponents of the transfer to Pettis County 
numbered 334,819, compared with 181,258 
favoring removal. Sedalia had lost—but hope 
was not abandoned. 

For almost a generation the aspiration re- 
posed in an uneasy sleep. The clap of thun- 
der which awakened Sedalia—and all other 
candidates for the capitol site—followed 
close upon a lightning flash. This bolt rico- 
cheted across the clouds early Sunday eve- 
ning, February 5, 1911, and struck the fiag- 
staff atop the capitol dome. Some say the 
electric sliver caused the lantern hanging in 
the dome to burst into flame. In any event 
the fingers of fire whisked down the wooden 
arches to the roof of the building. In less 
than 3 hours the seventh capitol had suf- 
fered the same fiery fate as the fourth. The 
happy exception was that the State records 
were preserved by fireproof vaults. 

ONE-HUNDRED-AND-EIGHTY-FIVE-FOOT DOME 

COLLAPSES 

Additional papers and records had been 
saved because Gov. Herbert S. Hadley and 
other State executives had dared to enter 
the blazing furnace of the capitol and carry 
them to safety. The local Daily Post (by 
then printed in English) declared that a 
metropolitan fire department could not have 
coped with the mad flames. Sedalia, long- 
time aspirant for the capitol site, hastily 
sent its own fire fighting equipment on rail- 
road flatears to save the Cole County edi- 
fice. The train arrived just as the 185-foot 
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dome collapsed over the chamber of the 
house of representatives. 

The legislature convened the next after- 
noon, as had been provided for by the ad- 
journment motion of the preceding Friday. 
But place and atmosphere had been radi- 
cally altered. Within the walls of the Jef- 
ferson Theater, in Jefferson City, the repre- 
sentatives heard offers of quarters for the 
State government which had been tele- 
graphed from places as widely separated in 
Missouri as Palmyra, Springfield, St. Joseph, 
St. Louls, and Macon. In returning thanks 
the house voted approval of a motion that 
the assembly “would be doing business in 
Jefferson City” the next day. Since none of 
the members had been inside the capitol 
when the lightning bolt struck, the follow- 
ing resolution was not ambiguous: 

“Resolved, That each and every member 
who succeeded in getting his seat out of the 
old capitol building be allowed the same 
without cost.” 

If the old seats were to be retained, no 
such certainty existed about the site of the 
capitol itself. The second morning after the 
fire, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat strongly 
advocated that the city of its publication 
become the official headquarters of Missouri. 
While the Governor promptly opposed re- 
moval to St. Louis or any other point, it was 
unthinkable that any final decision be 
reached then. 

A special committee had been appointed 
to seek quarters for the house of repre- 
sentatives. When the assembly convened in 
the opera house on Wednesday this group 
reported that “we have secured St. Peter’s 
hall in Jefferson City, Mo., to be used for 
said purpose, free of cost to the State.” Leg- 
islators were leaving that night for St. Louis 
to obtain the needed furniture. It was also 
mentioned that the pastor of St. Peter's 
parish, the Reverend Joseph Selinger, had 
gone to obtain the approval of Archbishop 
John J, Glennon of his offer to the State. 


PAROCHIAL BUILDING ACCEPTED 


The senate completed arrangements for 
using the Missouri Supreme Court Building. 
Accordingly, James H. Hull, of Platte 
County, moved, on February 13, that the 
choice of the upper house be approved. At 
the same time the representatives accepted 
his resolution that “the house meet in St. 
Peter's hall of the Catholic parochial school 
building.” And with the official convening 
of the assembly the following day St. Peter's 
hall became the ninth capitol of the State 
of Missouri. Aside from such incidental de- 
cisions as providing camp stools for visitors, 
the school hall retained its distinction for 
the remainder of the 46th general assembly. 

The momentary impulse to move the seat 
of government elsewhere had thus been 
check-mated. But a capital without a capi- 
tol was at best insecure in its status. An 
attempt to commit the house to remaining 
in the Cole County city was made during 
the initial session in St. Peter’s Hall, but 
was referred to committee. More than a 
month elapsed after the fire before it was 
agreed to investigate the purchase of addi- 
tional lots in Jefferson City “for use of the 
permanent seat of government.” Whether 
it was facetious or not, the vulnerability of 
the incumbent's position was demonstrated 
by the adoption of a resolution on Febru- 
ary 20 which read: “If Jefferson City desires 
the new capitol they clean the snow off the 
sidewalks.” As the Kansas City Star said 
of the city, “Its right to go ahead in security 
of -investment was menaced every time 
some legislator had dyspepsia or some law- 
yer lost a case in the supreme court.” 


THANKS FOR CONSIDERATION 

As indicated by the resolutions of the as- 
sembly, the pastor of St. Peter’s parish, 
Father Selinger, had made the hall available 
without charge. Certainly considerable in- 
convenience and expense were thereby in- 
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curred. Official notice was taken of this 
generosity before the reconstruction of the 
capitol on any site was decided. On March 
18 the house adopted a resolution of C. P. 
Hawkins of Dunklin County that the State 
pay the expenses which had accrued to 
Father Selinger from the representatives 
using the hall. At the same time the as- 
sembly expressed its thanks “for the con- 
sideration shown to it and the people of 
Missouri.” 

No plan for a new capitol was in readiness, 
as had been true after the fire of 1837. A 
design for a building to be erected in Jeffer- 
son City was finally approved by this as- 
sembly. However, the expenditure needed 
the approval of the people, and a special 
election for this purpose was fixed for Au- 
gust 1. The issuance of the bonds could be 
opposed on several scores, one of which was 
the desire to transfer Missouri’s headquarters 
to another city. And a two-third majority 
being required for the 63% million bond 
issue, & minority could defeat the proposal. 

The actual vote was not very close, 
Though the expectation had been that the 
bonds would be approved, the inward, con- 
cealed fear which beset the proponents is 
proved by the reaction to the victory. Espe- 
cially in Jefferson City was the Jubilation 
uncontrolled. Torchlight processions queued 
through the crowded streets, horsemen rode 
thelr steeds into bars for another drink—at 
least for the rider, and the hills of Calloway 
County across the river had been etched by 
the dawn before the rollickers ceased their 
shouts. Older residents of the capital agree 
that it was by far the wildest celebration 
in the history of the city. 

A couple of days after the February con- 
flagration the Daily Post of Jefferson City 
published the following statement: “It can, 
then, be safely said that Sedalia is not in 
favor of capital removal.” That was hardly 
borne out by the election tallies. Outside 
of the deep Ozarks, Pettis was the only 
county in the State which voted against 
the bonds. But if the residents there were 
expressing a faint in vain hope for becoming 
the legislative center of the State, the Kan- 
sas City Times phrased an apt question 
about the singularity of other voters: 
“Speaking of mule obstinacy and general 
darned cussedness, who were the 14 citizens 
of Cole County who voted against the 
bonds?” 

Jefferson City, the site chosen by the leg- 
islature and approved by Governor McNair 
back in 1821, was to endure as the capital 
of Missouri, With the money available from 
the bonds a superb plan was executed in 
the majestic structure now paralleling the 
Missouri River. How many visitors who en- 
ter the building by the grand stairway— 
said to be the widest in the world—realize 
that a block down High Street there still 
stands the reason for its commanding loca- 
tion? St. Peter's Hall had its glory as the 
ninth capitol numbered almost by moments. 
That summer of 1911 a temporary structure 
was erected, its stuccoed walls costing three 
times as much as the first capitol in Cole 
County. And with its occupancy St. Peter's 
Hall and the Supreme Court Building re- 
verted to their original status. But as Ho- 
ratio at the bridge, the parish auditorium 
had stemmed further loss to the city of 
Jefferson after the flame of February 5 had 
simmered to ashes, 


INSURING THAT THE AGRICUL- 
TURE APPROPRIATION BILL CON- 
TINUES 80 PERCENT FEDERAL 
PARTICIPATION IN WILDLIFE- 
CONSERVING PRACTICES UNDER 
THE CONSERVATION RESERVE 
The SPEAKER. Under previous order 

of the House, the gentleman from Wis- 
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consin [Mr. Reuss] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, conserva- 
tionists and sportsmen vigorously sup- 
ported the adding of wildlife-conserving 
practices to the conservation reserve 
when the Soil Bank was adopted 2 years 
ago. For the first time, we recognized 
that the farmer who followed sound 
wildlife conservation practices should 
be adequately compensated for doing on 
his land what benefited the entire coun- 
try. Under the conservation reserve, 
the Department of Agriculture has ap- 
proved paying farmers up to 80 percent 
of the cost of such wildlife-conserving 
practices as planting food and cover— 
multiflora roses, trees, and shrubs, for 
instance—for wild game, and creating 
or restoring marshy areas for waterfowl 
and muskrats. 

Throughout the Nation, the wildlife 
practices provision has fostered the most 
healthy cooperation between farmers 
and city conservationists. In Wisconsin, 
for example, conservaitonists are find- 
ing that the 80 percent cost-sharing by 
the Federal Government is beginning to 
interest farmers in adopting good wild- 
life-conserving practices. Throughout 
America such organizations as the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining ever-greater partici- 
pation by farmers in the wildlife aspects 
of the conservation reserve. The Feder- 
ation has set up an entire division to 
prosecute this program, led by H. R. 
Morgan, the very able former Game and 
Fish Commissioner of North Dakota. 

Mr. Morgan tells me that more than 
10 State conservation agencies have in 
the last year participated actively in the 
carrying out of wildlife practices under 
the conservation reserve. With con- 
tinued Federal interest in the program, 
we can soon look for the cooperation of 
conservation commissions in each of the 
48 States. 

Earlier today the conference report— 
House Report No. 1776—on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to H. R. 
11767, the 1959 agriculture appropria- 
tions bill, came before the House. Fur- 
ther consideration of a motion by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN] concerning amendment No. 17 in 
disagrement, having to do with the con- 
servation reserve program, was put over 
until tomorrow. 

In order that the legislative history 
of H. R. 11767 may be entirely clear, 
I insert an exchange of leters between 
myself and the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WuirTen] which took place 
this afternoon, following the action on 
H. R. 11767 just referred to. The letters 
follow: 

May 27, 1958. 
The Honorable Jame L. WHITTEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jamie: Earlier today, during the con- 
sideration of the conference report (H. Rept. 
1776) on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to H. R. 11767, the 1959 agriculture appro- 
priation bill, I asked leave to speak in op- 
position to, and for an automatic rollcall 
vote on, a motion made by you on amend- 
ment No. 17 (conservation reserve program), 
which had been reported in disagreement, 
Your motion asked that in lieu of the matter 
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stricken and inserted by amendment No. 17, 
there should be inserted the following: 

“Provided further, That hereafter no con- 
servation reserve contract shall be entered 
into which provides for (1) payments for 
conservation practices in excess of the average 
rate for comparable practices under the agri- 
cultural conservation program, or (2) annual 
rental payments in excess of 20 percent of 
the value of the land placed under contract, 
such value to be determined without regard 
to physical improvements thereon or geo- 
graphic location thereof. In determining the 
value of the land for this purpose, the county 
committee shall take into consideration the 
estimate of the landowner or operator as to 
the value of such land as well as his certifi- 
cate as to the production history and pro- 
ductivity of such lands.” 

I did so solely because I feared that the 
first portion of this quoted language Pro- 
vided further, that hereafter no conservation 
reserve contract shall be entered into which 
provides for (1) payments for conservation 
practices in excess of the average rate for 
comparable practices under the agricultural 
conservation program,”—might conceivably 
be construed to require a departure from the 
present practice under the conservation re- 
serve of the Soil Bank whereby the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture pays farmers up to 80 
percent of the cost of such wildlife-conserv- 
ing practices as planting food and cover for 
wild game, and creating and restoring marshy 
areas for wild game. Specifically, I feared 
that these wildlife-conserving practices 
might be held to be comparable to practices 
under the agricultural conservation program, 
and thus the payments reduced to 50 percent. 

Such a construction, of course, would be 
disastrous to the wildlife-conserying pro- 
gram. To the extent that conservation prac- 
tices under the conservation reserve and un- 
der the agricultural conservation program 
are substantially comparable, and are in 
large part for the benefit of the participating 
farmer, such as payments for liming and 
terracing, I would respect the judgment that 
a 50-percent contribution by the Department 
of Agriculture is adequate. For wildlife- 
conserving practices, however, where the 
benefit accrues more largely to the whole 
community than to the participating farmer, 
an 80-percent contribution by the Agricul- 
ture Department is necessary in order to 
make participation attractive. 

From our discussion of this point on the 
floor today following the action taken to 
postpone further consideration of the con- 
ference report on H. R. 11767 until tomorrow, 
I understand that the intention of the lan- 
guage above cited is that “comparable prac- 
tices” do not include wildlife-conserving 
practices, since such practices are not in- 
cluded under the agricultural conservation 
program. In other words, your amendment 
will not preclude the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s paying, as it now does, up to 80 percent 
for wildlife-conserving practices under the 
conservation reserve. 

I have obtained a special order for later 
this afternoon in order to discuss this ques- 
tion, and I should deeply appreciate your 
confirming to me the correctness of my un- 
derstanding of your views, as the author of 
the above language. As I indicated to you on 
the floor, I believe a construction of the lan- 
guage along the lines I have here set forth 
would not give rise to the fears I have here 
expressed. 

Sincerely, 
Henry S. REUSS, 
Member of Congress. 


May 27, 1958. 


Hon. Henry S. REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Henry: With regard to your letter 
asking our construction of the language of- 
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fered by motion on amendment No. 17, I 
would state the following: 

The language intends that there shall be 
comparable payments for comparable prac- 
tices under each the conservation reserve 
program and the agricultural conservation 
program. There is nothing in the agricul- 
tural conservation program which requires 
any lower rate of payment than that allowed 
by the Department in the conservation re- 
serve program. In other words, compara- 
ble payments could be made by bringing one 
up to the other as well as by scaling down. 

Now as to practices for conservation of 
wildlife, I know of no comparable practices 
in the agricultural conservation program; 
however, should there be, I believe there 
should be a comparable rate of payment. I 
believe this to be the intent of the conferees. 

Sincerely, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Member of Congress. 


This exchange of letters makes it 
abundantly clear that the 1959 agricul- 
ture appropriation bill permits payments 
by the Department of Agriculture, as at 
present, of up to 80 percent for wildlife- 
conserving practices under the conserva- 
tion reserve. 


FIFTH ANNUAL GOOD GOVERNMENT 
DINNER OF CROSSCUP-PISHON 
POST NO. 281, AMERICAN LEGION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I shall divide the time al- 
lotted me in two speeches, 

Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, April 8, the 
fifth annual good government dinner of 
the Crosscup-Pishon Post, No. 281, the 
American Legion, took place at the 
Sheraton Plaza Hotel, in Boston, Mass, 
This distinguished post of the American 
Legion selected me as their honor guest 
and presented me with their annual 
good-government award. This consti- 
tutes a very high honor, and I shall 
treasure the memory for the rest of my 
life. 

On this important occasion, I was in- 
vited to make the principal address of 
the evening. Following herewith is my 
address: 

Commander Talberth, veterans of the 
Crosscup-Pishon Post of the American Le- 
gion, distinguished guests, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, my first words to you this evening 
I hope will convey the sincerity and depth 
of my feeling and appreciation on this mem- 
orable occasion. I am grateful, so deeply 
grateful to have been selected by the Cross- 
cup-Pishon Post, this very distinguished 
post of the American Legion, to be honored 
and presented with its award of good goy- 
ernment. Also, I am honored by all of you 
here this evening who have taken these 
precious moments of your busy lives and 
from your friendly homes to come here for 
this particular occasion. My heart is warmed 
by this knowledge and touched with this 
evidence of your friendliness and respect. 

My second words are those of thanks— 
my thanks to this very distinguished post 
of the American Legion for selecting me to 
be their honored guest this evening. To 
the officers and members of the Crosscup- 
Pishon Post I give my thanks for this ex- 
ceptional good-government award. To 
all of you who have presented me with the 
honor of your presence here this evening I 
extend my thanks. At this moment, all I 
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have to offer all of you is my heartfelt 
thanks. Please know that my appreciation 
is deeply embedded in my heart and life. 

This evening and on other occasions, I 
have been mentioned very respectfully as 
“The No. 1 friend of the veteran.” To be 
thought of in this way, even though I feel I 
do not qualify, is a tribute of the highest 
order, To be thought of in this way is a 
distinguished honor, for I consider our men 
and women veterans not only the largest but 
the finest group of deeply loyal and dedi- 
cated Americans to be found anywhere in 
the Nation. Through the processes of good 
government their purpose is to protect the 
country and our way of life from enemies 
within and without. 

The people of the United States of Amer- 
ica, as well as the people of the Free World, 
will never know and will never be able to 
fully measure the tremendous contributions 
given to our country and to the cause of 
freedom by our veterans, not only on the 
field of battle, but also in the daily molding 
of the greatness of America and the strength 
of the cause of freemen everywhere. The 
veterans know so well the necessity for good 
government, dependable government and a 
government of intergrity and respect. Un- 
less our Government is honorable and re- 
spected, and dependable, our country and 
free way of life is doomed to treachery, self- 
ishness, exploitation, and chaos. This good- 
government award of the Crosscup-Pishon 
Post is representative of this high purpose 
of the American Legion. 

As we think of government and all that it 
means to us in our lives, I think you will 
agree with me that one of the principal mile- 
posts in all history was the formation and 
establishment of the American system of 
government. Our Constitution has been 
the pattern for the government of many 
nations. It has provided the way of orderly 
conduct for old countries which have won 
new freedom and independence. 

Minus a few years, it has been my honor 
to be associated with the operation of our 
Government for almost half of a century. 
This is a long time. It has been an eventful 
period in our history. There have been 
times of joy and times of heartache. I 
shall speak briefly of these great events 
during this half century. 

.Much has happened since the early days 
of 1913 when my late husband and I ar- 
rived in Washington to commence our rep- 
resentation of the people of Massachusetts 
in the Congress of the United States. 
Woodrow Wilson was about to be inaugu- 
rated President. The horse and carriage 
was still competing with the automobile as 
a means of transportation. Europe and the 
rest of the world seemed as far away as the 
moon does today. In population, our Na- 
tion was half the size it is now. Arizona 
and New Mexico had only recently become 
members of the Union, completing the forty- 
eight States, and their newly elected repre- 
sentatives were on hand to take their seats 
in Congress. In 1913, radio and television 
were unknown. There were no electric re- 
frigerators, laundry or garbage disposal ma- 
chines, and many other of the conveniences 
so common to all of us today were unknown 
then. The great oceans isolated our coun- 
try, and that was the way we preferred to 
be. We went along our own way. We were 
still engaged in the development of our 
country. We were just reaching national 
maturity. 

Then came 1914 and war in Europe. Little 
did any of us realize then, that 3 years later, 
on April 6, 1917, our own country would be- 
come a part of this great conflict. Some of 
you here tonight were among the Yanks 
who went over there to do the job. It was 
in the trenches and on the fields of battle 
of World War I, where men became friends 
while fighting together in a gigantic struggle 
for freedom against oppression, This was 
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the war to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. This was where the American 
Legion was born. This was where this dis- 
tin: Post had its beginning. 

After World War I came reconstruction 
and the dreams of a great future. Out of 
the war, however, came a reality which was 
to change our lives here in America. The 
airplane had proved itself and the air age 
with its great development of air power 
was thrust upon us. No one knew its full 
meaning but everyone knew the whole world 
was changed. 

In these early days after the war, I used 
to fly whenever I had the opportunity. Al- 
ways I flew back and forth between Lowell 
and Washington. The planes were small 
and very fragile compared to the enormous 
airliners of today. Many of them were open 
cockpit and one had to dress in heavy cloth- 
ing to protect themselves from the weather 
and the rigors of flying. In addition to 
getting pleasure from air travel, I engaged 
in it for the purpose of creating public con- 
fidence in the airplane as a means of travel 
and in this way to assist this young industry 
in our country to get firmly started. I knew 
its military potential was very great. Hav- 
ing no usable airplanes of our own in the 
war, I knew it was time our country was 
busy. The airplane was soon to be a vital 
weapon in our national defense. 

A few years after the war, in 1927, the in- 
trepid Lindbergh flew his Spirit of St. Louis 
in a nonstop flight across the wide Atlantic 
from New York to Paris. Now we knew the 
ocean could be crossed by an airplane. This 
fact all of a sudden eliminated distance be- 
tween the nations of the world. This fact 
was to change our whole concept of foreign 
policy. 

After those early flights across the ocean, 
and from continent to continent, the leader- 
ship of America knew that a policy of isola- 
tion was no longer feasible. We knew that 
in this air age that had suddenly come upon 
us, the whole world had been brought very 
close together in the sense of time and dis- 
tance. This fact also disclosed very clearly 
the necessity for understanding and coopera- 
tion between nations for the great oceans no 
longer constituted protection and isolation 
was no longer possible. 

Then the age of the 1930's was upon us. 
This was the decade of national struggle 
everywhere and economic adjustment. These 
were the days when we were told by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that we had nothing to fear 
but fear itself. These were the days when 
we were testing our ability as a Nation to 
plan and manage our own economy. These 
were the days of new laws and regulations 
which seemingly placed limitations upon our 
cherished freedom. We never succeeded, 
however, in testing completely our ability to 
control our national economy and our na- 
tional economic life because of a sudden and 
great catastrophe. 

It was now 1939 and in the late summer. 
Germany marched into Poland. War again 
darkened the sky. Then came that Sunday 
morning dawn and Pearl Harbor. World War 
II in all its fury was upon us and once again 
we were fighting for survival and this precious 
free way of life. 

This gigantic conflict is still so close to all 
of us that I am not going to recount here 
the great deeds of heroism and sacrifice or 
any of the great events that took place. 
Many of you know them from personal experi- 
ence so much better than Ido. Like World 
War I, however, World War II also changed 
the way of living for everyone—everywhere. 
As this enormous tragic struggle was drawing 
to a close, one day in the late summer of 


1945, a great bomb burst over Hiroshima, and 
with its b the whole world was cata- 
pulted into the atomic age. 

In this atomic age, developments have 
taken place so rapidly that mankind now 
seems Only a few steps away from the thresh- 
old over which he is certain to step, into 
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a vastly wider comprehension of space and 
the universe. Explosive power, destructive 
power, is now measured in units known as 
megatons. It is now possible as we all so 
clearly realize, for man to destroy com- 
pletely his own civilization. Within a mat- 
ter of hours one nation can completely 
destroy another. Here again, the existence 
of this new power has changed our entire 
foreign policy. 

Out of this situation has been born the 
necessity of collective security. Our foreign 
policy must be directed toward associating 
and joining together the free nations of the 
world for defense and security purposes, 
while at the same time our foreign policy 
must be directed toward the prevention of 
a catastrophic nuclear war. On the one 
hand, we must do everything we can to pro- 
vide strength for defense, while on the other 
hand, we must do everything we can to pre- 
vent the necessity for using that strength. 
There is no substitute for survival. 

Here we are, then, ladies and gentlemen, 
in the daily living of the present. All of 
us are so busy with our daily responsibilities 
it is difficult to comprehend the forces that 
are gradually changing the way in which 
we live during these swiftly passing days. 
The closer great forces are to us, the more 
difficult it is for us to see them and com- 
prehend them. The obvious, however, is 
most important. As a nation, we must rec- 
ognize these forces in time so that we might 
control them and channel them into posi- 
tive benefits rather than allowing them to 
disintegrate into tragedy. Now the prac- 
tical meaning of this statement is this. We 
need collective security and we need wide 
and genuine cooperation among the free 
nations of the world, which look to our 
United States of America not only for lead- 
ership but for most of the military power 
that gives the collective security any 
strength. Leadership in our country must 
know how far the United States can go in 
the giving away of our capital, resources, and 
substance. In this collective cooperative ef- 
fort, if world peace is to be maintained, the 
economy of the United States must be 
healthy and strong at all times. If our 
American economy ever breaks from over- 
extension of the enormous burdens our Na- 
tion is carrying throughout the world, 
communism and the Soviet bloc of nations 
will have achieved their greatest victory. 

Our world today is made up of many na- 
tions, and more and more these nations 
must work together. Cooperation, however, 
is based upon mutual requirements and 
benefits. Most nations will not cooperate 
unless it is to that nation’s advantage to do 
so. No nation can afford great sacrifices 
over & long period of time without balanc- 
ing benefits and advantages. In interna- 
tional life, it avails nothing to the giver if 
nothing is received in return for the giving. 
If the economy of the United States be- 
comes weakened or jeopardized, the organ- 
izations of free nations will disintegrate. 
If the United States fails to keep her econ- 
omy sound and strong as well as our mili- 
tary power, the free way of life will perish 
from this earth. 

There are many issues which I could dis- 
cuss at length with you this evening which 
in my view directly affects the soundness 
and strength of our national economy. In 
some cases the recommendations relating to 
the solution of these problems are in direct 
conflict in principle. This is a weakness in 
our Government, its processes and opera- 
tions, which of course must be averted. I 
shall not take up these issues at this time 
because I do not believe this is a fitting 
place or time to discuss them. I will leave 
only this thought with you. In the con- 
sistency of policy, whether it be national or 
international, there is strength, while in 
conflicting policy, there is chaos and ruin. 
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Now, after this nearly half-century of 
service in Government, this half-century of 
crisis and turmoil, this half-century of ex- 
perience, this half-century of service to the 
people of Massachusetts and our country, 
we stand together at the doorway to the 
future. All of you, I believe, will agree that 
the steps we take, the actions we initiate 
today should not be controlled from the 
viewpoint of the present but considered for 
the effect and value they would bring to the 
future. It is not our lives we are con- 
cerned with. It is the lives of our children 
and grandchildren, and of the new genera- 
tions yet to come, that we hope the actions 
we take today will bring to them a better 
and a secure world tomorrow. 

Truly, this is the age of science. This age 
will extend for a long time as the future 
merges into the ever-progressing present. 
Life and living in tomorrow’s world will be 
dependent upon science and the men and 
women trained to constantly push away the 
frontiers and discover unknown revelations 
for the benefit of humanity which is ever 
flowing onward. Science, and all that it is 
possible for it to develop, is not something 
apart from living. It is made up of men and 
women dedicated to the improvement of 
mankind. The objective of science is the 
improvement of life and living in this world. 
All of us here this evening would like to hope 
that every step forward of science in the 
future is for the benefit of mankind’s life on 
this earth rather than for the destruction of 
man’s civilization. This is the challenge— 
the challenge of science, the challenge of 
government, and the challenge of politics. 
We must marshal our talents in these great 
areas of knowledge so that man and his 
civilization can live and progress in a peace- 
ful world and possibly, I should say, in a 
peaceful universe. 

I am confident we can marshal our tal- 
ents, because already we are doing so in a 
very large measure. Medical science has con- 
quered polio, and momentarily stands near 
the solution of cure for the dreaded disease 
of cancer. The hidden mysteries of heart 
failure are gradually being uncovered and 
ways found to prevent their development, 
All through the field of medicine and surgery 
great strides are under way which will bring 
more life and longer life to the generations 
yet to come. 

New industrial methods are being devel- 
oped that are constantly reducing hazards of 
labor and making the manufacturing process 
a safer and enjoyable occupation. New types 
of houses incorporating many new advances 
for the comfort of living are being developed. 
Soon heat will either be produced in our 
homes by atomic processes or by the rays of 
the sun. New and safer methods of public 
transportation are already under way. These 
new developments and many, many more 
illustrate there is no limitation to the mind 
and invention of man. 

The world of 25 years from now, or 50 
years, or 100 years, can be almost a fantasy 
world if man is permitted to employ his 
limitless talents for benefits rather than de- 
struction. Would it not be thrilling and 
wonderful if we could look in about 100 years 
from now upon the world of that tomorrow 
which is so dependent upon our decisions 
today? The more daring people might be 
rocketing to Mars for their vacation pleas- 
ures. 

At this time there are over 20 million 
American veterans, There is no group of 
men and women anywhere for whom I have 
greater respect. Because of these veterans, 
and I am repeating my earlier thoughts, 
among whom are the members of this dis- 
tinguished Crosscup-Pishon Post, our Nation 
is able to progress and function in freedom, 
Because of them, the people of other nations 
enjoy more or less of the free way of life, 
Because of them, the great United States of 
America is still progressing on the pathways 
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erans, in all candor, I say to you, I hope there 
never again will be a necessity that will cause 
their number to increase. In other words, I 
hope that international forces will cease to 
be employed as a means of concluding inter- 
national controversy. All of you, I am sure, 
join with me in our hopes and dreams that 
catastrophic warfare will never again be a 
reality in our world. 

In talking about the future, it seems to me 
only fitting that I should devote a thought 
or two to those of us here this evening. As 
for Err Nourse Rocers, the Member of 
Congress from the Fifth District of Massa- 
chusetts, I will say this. My Congressional 
district is both beautiful and inspiring. It 
is historic. It is where freedom was born. 
I know every square foot of it and cherish it, 
for in it are my roots and life. I know its 
friendly, charming people, and I love them. 
I enjoy serving them to the best of my ability 
in the Congress of the United States. I in- 
tend to continue to represent them as long as 
God wills and as long as they honor me with 
their selection. Now, as for all of you who 
are here this evening. I hope your future, 
every day of it, will be as full of happiness as 
my evening has been with you on this mem- 
orable occasion. 

Almost half a century, I said in the begin- 
ning of my remarks, is a long time. During 
this time, I have reached some conclusions 
about life and living, a few of which I will 
leave with you. The good people in every 
country in the world greatly outnumber the 
bad. Selfishness never blooms but always 
withers in the bud. Happiness is in propor- 
tion to the giving of one’s talents for the 
benefit of others. Right must never be com- 
promised with wrong. The strength of man’s 
mind controls the power of his humanity. I 
could go on with these observations that I 
have made over these many years. I shall 
conclude, however, with just one. When 
wealth is lost, nothing is lost; when health 
is lost, much is lost; when friendship is lost, 
part of one’s self is lost; when character is 
lost, all Is lost; when faith is lost, all mean- 
ing of life is lost. 

During this almost half century of public 
service, there have been some very high 
peaks that have extended high above the hills 
and valleys of my life. One of these high 
peaks represents the award to me of the dis- 
tinguished service medal of the American 
Legion. Another of these high peaks has 
pushed its way into the sky this evening. 
This good-government award of the Cross- 
cup-Pishon Post for which I am so deeply 
grateful, will always be cherished. Thank 
you again. I bid you all good luck, good 
evening, and a beautiful tomorrow. 


ACCIDENTS AND DEATHS FROM 
ACCIDENTS OF THE HIGHWAYS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday I introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 337, which 
reads: 

Whereas millions of motor vehicle traffic 
accidents occur in the United States every 
year; and 

Whereas there are millions of persons in- 
jured and permanently crippled as a re- 
sult of these accidents; and 

Whereas there are many thousands of 
persons killed as a result of these accidents; 
and 

Whereas many of these accidents occur 
over long weekends due to a holiday; and 

Whereas many drivers of motor vehicles 
over these holiday weekends are inex- 
perienced; and 

Whereas many of the motor vehicles in 
operation on the highways over these week- 
ends are mechanically defective; and 
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Whereas speed is very largely the cause of 
these accidents; and 

Whereas it is the desire of the Congress of 
the United States to prevent as many motor 
vehicle accidents as possible over holiday 
weekends and prevent death and injury on 
the highways; and 

Whereas, it is the desire of Congress to take 
whatever steps that are possible to limit 
these accidents: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That (a) it is the 
sense of the Congress that the speed of all 
motor vehicles on the highways over holiday 
weekends, with the exception of emergency 
vehicles, should be limited to 50 miles an 
hour, and that no vehicle should be per- 
mitted to operate on the highways over such 
weekend if it has not been inspected and 
certified to be in safe operating condition. 

(b) The President of the United States is 
requested to notify the Governors of the 
several States of this resolution, and to re- 
quest their cooperation in its implementa- 
tion. 


Mr. Speaker, when I was at home over 
this last week end I was besieged and 
implored by anxious fathers and mothers 
that something be done to limit, particu- 
larly over holiday weekends, the toll of 
death and injury by accident to young 
people of the United States and in fact 
to those of all ages. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time we took some 
action, whatever action is possible, to 
stop these unnecessary and most cruel 
accidents. Do we feel that life is so 
cheap in the United States that we are 
not willing to try to protect the youth 
of our country and to protect older peo- 
ple, to protect those of all ages? 

The President recently acted, as did 
our committees, to prevent some of the 
terrible accidents by air. That was a 
long time in coming. Mr. Speaker, I 
think we should take appropriate action, 
if possible, to prevent death by accident 
on the highways. Those accidents run 
into the millions and millions. The 
number of deaths is tremendous and they 
are mounting all the time. Not enough 
attention is paid to this very horrible 
situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like if possible 
that this come up under unanimous con- 
sent, although it has not yet been re- 
ferred to a committee for action, before 
the long week end over Memorial Day. 
I shall beg and try to see if by chance 
some action can be taken. I would like 
to remind the House that the 4th of July 
comes on a Friday. That means a long 
holiday weekend. I remind the House 
that Labor Day comes on Monday, and 
that is going to mean a long weekend. 
We have coming in the immediate future 
several long holiday weekends. I am 
sure every Member, if he puts his mind 
to it, will help. I trust the President of 
the United States will issue a very strong 
plea and take some action, as he did to 
limit air traffic accidents. The passage of 
this resolution should help. 

That is my wish and my prayer, Mr. 
Speaker. 


THE TOWNSEND PLAN 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorpD and to include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill often referred to as the 
Townsend plan bill—but this bill is a 
change in the Social Security Act. I 
now give a brief analysis of the bill. 

The Townsend plan bill will amend 
title II of the Social Security Act provid- 
ing uniform benefit payments to all eligi- 
ble beneficiaries financed by a tax on 
gross income—gross receipts—beginning 
with 1 percent and progressing to a maxi- 
mum of 2 percent. 

Eligibility for benefits: Primary bene- 
ficiaries—persons in the United States 
who are 60 years of age and over, totally 
and permanently disabled persons 18 to 
60, female heads of families with de- 
pendent children under 18, subject to re- 
quirements outlined below. 

(a) Secondary beneficiaries—children 
in the United States under 18 dependent 
upon an adult beneficiary—and children 
under 18 orphaned or otherwise de- 
prived of parental support. 

(b) Any person except a child—sec- 
ondary—beneficiary must have resided 
in the United States at least 10 years. 

Earnings provisions: Adult benefi- 
ciaries—including mothers under 18 
with dependent children—may earn up 
to $75 per month without reduction in 
benefits, with benefits reduced $1 for 
each full $2 earned in employment or 
self-employment over $75 per month. 

(a) Child benefliciaries reduce bene- 
fits $1 for each full $2 earned over $50 
in any month. 

These provisions are designed to en- 
courage beneficiaries to take part in pro- 
ductive life without facing frustrating 
Penalties, but set up sufficient loss of 
benefits to discourage them from under- 
bidding for jobs. This will aid greatly 
in the rehabilitation of the disabled; in 
easing our youth into gainful occupation; 
and in easing workers into retirement. 

Benefits: All primary beneficiaries will 
be entitled to the same benefit, unless 
penalized for some violation of the law 
or unless they voluntarily apply for less 
than the full benefit. All child bene- 
ficiaries will be entitled to one-third of 
the prevailing primary benefit. 

(a) Benefits will vary somewhat from 
month to month because of changes in 
prices and economic conditions, all of 
which will be directly reflected in the 
revenue from the gross income tax. As 
living standards advance in general, the 
benefits of the program will advance ac- 
cordingly, since the volume of business 
necessary to such advanced standards 
will result in increased revenue from the 
gross income tax. However, this will 
not mean the beneficiaries need not 
know how much they are to receive each 
month—necessary administrative pro- 
cedure will make known the amount of 
revenue collected for any given month 
long before the time of its actual distri- 
bution as benefits. 

(b) Statistical information on busi- 
ness and population indicates that pri- 
mary benefits at the present time would 
average between $130 and $140 a month. 
However, to guard against the possi- 
bility that in the early stages of the 
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program—as has been the case with 
most new programs—many people would 
not qualify themselves promptly for 
benefits, resulting in a relatively few 
beneficiaries dividing the revenue into 
unjustifiably high benefits—a limit of 
$150 a month is placed on all benefits 
for the first 24 months of the program. 
After 2 years, presumably, all possible 
beneficiaries will be participating. 
Thereafter, the total number of bene- 
ficiaries will vary but very slightly, apart 
from increasing normally as time goes 
on. After 24 months, no limit on the 
size of benefits will exist, and bene- 
ficiaries will divide the revenue at a sub- 
stantially constant rate. As economic 
expansion continues and general living 
standards rise, Townsend plan benefits 
will also rise. Only in the initial phase 
of the program will a statutory limit on 
benefits serve any justifiable purpose. 

The amount of benefits is designed to 
add to the income of the aged the 
amount necessary to enable them, gen- 
erally, to participate fully in prevailing 
national standards of living. Despite all 
social-security programs and efforts so 
far—public and private—the compara- 
tive income-position of the average aged 
American has been declining since the 
end of World War II. 

Only benefits of the amount provided 
for in this program can serve the ends 
of social justice. Only by being variable, 
as provided for in this program, can 
benefits be adequate at all times. 

Death benefits will be provided by con- 
tinuing deceased beneficiaries’ benefits 
for 3 months after death. 

Financing: A Federal gross income 
tax of 2 percent on all personal incomes 
above $250 monthly and on all com- 
pany incomes—gross receipts—will be 
levied. Tax returns will be made 
monthly and taxes paid monthly. 

An account will be established in the 
United States Treasury to which the 
revenue will be credited. Administrative 
costs will be deducted, month by month, 
and the total balance of each month’s 
collections will be distributed in the form 
of benefits. Benefits received in any 
month will have been raised in the sixth 
month preceding. 

Principle administrative and miscel- 
laneous provisions: Beginning with the 
seventh month after its effective date, 
the system will be in operation and pay- 
ing benefits. It took title II of the Social 
Security Act—old-age and survivors in- 
surance—5 years to pay out its first few 
benefits. 

The gross income tax will start at 1 
percent for 6 months, increase one- 
fourth percent-each calendar quarter 
until it reaches 2 percent—thereby in- 
stituting and fully maturing the system 
within a year and a half of its effective 
date. 

Beneficiaries of present programs of 
old-age and survivors insurance, Federal 
disability insurance, and the various 
public-assistance programs will lose no 
benefits with the enactment of the Town- 
send plan. The Townsend bill provides 
that in cases where, at the start, its bene- 
fits might be less than some social-secu= 
rity benefits, the difference will be made 
up from social-security funds. Then, as 
the gross income tax increases from the 
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1 percent starting rate to 2 percent, 
benefits will increase steadily until all 
will be receiving more than twice as much 
as the average payments under the pres- 
ent programs. Thus, a smooth transition 
from the present system to the Townsend 
plan, benefiting all and with losses to 
none, honoring fully all benefit rights 
under present programs, will take place. 

The Townsend bill provides that all 
money in the old-age and survivors in- 
surance and the Federal disability in- 
surance trust funds are expendable under 
authorizations by Congress to implement 
the provisions of the Townsend bill, but 
for no other purposes. 


PANAMA-UNITED STATES RELA- 
TIONS: CANAL ZONE RESIDENTS 
SPEAK 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorpD and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, since ad- 
dressing the House on March 26 and 
April 2, 1958, on the subject of sov- 
ereignty of the Panama Canal Zone, I 
have received numerous communica- 
tions from people in many walks of life 
in various sections of the Nation. These 
include many from the Canal Zone, who, 
as residents there, are well informed as 
to actual conditions on the isthmus 
through personal observation and ex- 
perience, 

The unanimous approval of the views 
expressed by me is solid proof of the 
importance of those two addresses. 
Their timeliness is firmly established by 
the tragic story of the recent trip of the 
Vice President to South America, culmi- 
nating in the events at Lima and Ca- 
racas, together with recent occurrences 
in Panama beginning with the flag- 
raising incident in the Canal Zone and 
the rioting, with fatal consequences, of 
students in Panama City and Colon. It 
is clear that there is communistic influ- 
ences and leadership behind these stu- 
dent outbreaks. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to stress at this 
time that these outbreaks in Panama 
cannot be viewed as purely local affairs. 
Soviet agents were there just as they are 
in every country of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. They are busily fishing in trou- 
bled waters and taking advantage of 
every condition of unrest to promote 
demonstrations of violence, with the 
special purpose of creating intense ani- 
mosity against the United States and 
the impairment of our international re- 
lationships. All this is being done to 
divert our attention from the Near East. 

In order that the Congress and the 
executive department may have a cross- 
section of the views of residents in the 
Canal Zone, I quote a letter from one of 
its civic councils as follows: 


May 9, 1958. 
HONORABLE Sm: Irepresent the * * + civic 
council, a group elected by the people of 
* * *, Canal Zone, towns of United States 
rate Panama Canal Company employees. 


May 27 


At our April meeting, it was moved and 
unanimously carried that this body sincerely 
commend you for the courageous, enlight- 
ened and timely stand you have taken in 
regard to the exercise of powers as if it 
were sovereign” of our Government over the 
Canal Zone. 

We who work in the Canal Zone, and live 
more closely with the situation, are most 
heartily in accord with your March 26 speech 
in the House of Representatives. Knowing 
the reaction of the radical element of Pan- 
ama, we are not surprised at the many 
charges, countercharges and false statements 
that have been forthcoming since your 
speech was published locally. We do, how- 
ever, desire to make known to you the re- 
action of your fellow United States citizens, 
residents of the Canal Zone. To that end, 
we have questioned many of our coworkers 
in the various trades and professional groups 
to enable us to report to you an adequate 
cross section of their views. 

We have found not one United States 
citizen who disagree with you. The follow- 
ing are a few quotations: 

A housewife: “That man should be en- 
couraged. You men should write to tell 
him so.” 

A naval officer: “There should be more 
Congressmen like him.” 

A machinist: “He did not go far enough.” 

An engineer: “That part about the State 
Department giveaway and appeasement poii- 
cies is too true.” 

A stenographer: “I hope he keeps on talk- 
ing until something is done about it.” 

A draftsman: “We certainly know he has 
the facts and knows the true story. More 
power to him.” 

A Navy civilian employee: “It’s time some- 
thing like this was said. I only hope some- 
thing comes of it.” 

A mechanic: “That man should come here 
and talk with us individually. We can give 
him much more information.” 

An engineer: “I wonder how far the State 
Department did go with Panama and what 
they have promised under their own inter- 
pretation of the treaty. Congressman FLOOD 
should keep on until the whole thing is 
cleared up.” 

A customs department employee: “Some- 
one had better stop it before it goes too far. 
Fioop has made a good start.“ 

The above are typical quotations by intelli- 
gent and interested people of the Canal 
Zone who are sincerely pleased that you have 
informed yourself so thoroughly and have 
so ably set forth the situation in clear and 
understandable terms. 

We hope that this letter will afford the 
encouragement you have earned and the 
inspiration for you to continue the good 
work you have started. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted, as follows: 

To Mr. Vinson (at the request of Mr. 
Preston), for today and the remainder 
of the week, on account of death in the 
family. 

To Mr. CRETELLA, for June 2 and June 
3, on account of official business at New- 
ington, N. H. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr, Kr. pax, for 60 minutes, on June 2, 

Mr. Movrprn, for 15 minutes, today, 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 
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Mr. Russ, for 15 minutes, today, to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today, and for 10 minutes on 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Bray, for 30 minutes, on June 4. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. RIVERS. 

Mr. ULLMAN (at the request of Mr. 
Botting) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Boccs (at the request of Mr. Bor- 
LING) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Mutter (at the request of Mr. 
BOLLING). 

Mr. CELLER (at the request of Mr. 
BOLLING). 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. MINSHALL, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following title, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H. R.7870. An act to amend the act of 
July 1, 1955, to authorize an additional $10,- 
000,000 for the completion of the Inter- 
American Highway; 

H. R. 10746. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12356. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize and direct the 
construction of bridges over the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 30, 1954; and 

H. R. 12377. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
borrow funds for capital improvement pro- 
grams and to amend provisions of law relat- 
ing to Federal Government participation in 
meeting costs of maintaining the Nation's 
Capital City. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following 
titles: 


S. 2498. An act for the relief of Matthew M. 
Epstein; and 

S. J. Res. 166. Joint resolution authorizing 
an appropriation to enable the United States 
to extend an invitation to the International 
Civil Aviation Organization to hold the 12th 
session of its assembly in the United States 
in 1959. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
and a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 8490. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
with respect to rice acreage allotments; and 
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H. J. Res. 378. An act to 
President to proclaim annually the week 
which includes July 4 as “National Safe 
Boating Week.” 


authorize the 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 44 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1963. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting plans for works of im- 
provement for the Wild Rice Creek water- 
shed, North Dakota and South Dakota, and 
the Canoe Creek watershed, Kentucky, pur- 
suant to the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act, as amended (16 
U. S. C. 1005), and Executive Order No. 
10654 of January 20, 1956; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

1964. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, transmitting a report 
on the agricultural experiment stations, 
1957, which covers the receipts, expendi- 
tures, and work of the agricultural experi- 
ment stations in the States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico, pursuant to section 7 of 
the Hatch Act, as amended, approved Au- 
gust 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 671); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1965. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the annual report of tort 
claims paid by the Department of State for 
the calendar year 1957, pursuant to the Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act (28 U. S. C. 2673); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 578. Resolution for the 
consideration of H. R. 12591, a bill to ex- 
tend the authority of the President to enter 
into trade agreements under section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1777). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. S. 2533. An act 
to amend the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949 to authorize the 
Administrator of General Services to lease 
space for Federal agencies for periods not ex- 
ceeding 15 years, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1814). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 11477. A bill to amend chapter 223 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide for 
the admission of certain evidence, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1815). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 579. Resolution for the 
consideration of H. R. 12541, a bill to promote 
the national defense by providing for re- 
organization of the Department of Defense, 
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and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1816). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ery. S. 2060. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Biro; with amendment (Rept. No, 
1778). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 2064. An act for the relief of Marie 
Ethel Pavlovitch and her daughter, Dolly 
Hester Pavlovitch; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1779). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 2087. An act for the relief of Eva 
Lichtfuss; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1780). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 2099. An act for the relief of Ireni 
B. Moss; without amendment (Rept. Na. 
1781). Referred to the Committee of thy 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 2147. An act for the relief of Chong 
Sook Rhee; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1782). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. > 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 2168. An act for the relief of Armas 
Edvin Jansson-Viik; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1783). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2196. An act for the relef of 
Annadore E. D. Haubold and Cyntħia Edna 
Haubold; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1784). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 2239. An act for the relief of Wad- 
iha Salime Hamade; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1785). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. S. 2245. An act for the relief of Moy 
Tong Poy; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1786). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2251. An act for the relief of Man- 
ley Francis Burton; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1787). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2256. An act for the relief of Luz 
Poblete and Robert Poblete Broaddus, Jr.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1788). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2301. An act for the relief of 
Genevieve M. Scott Bell; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1789). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2346. An act for the relief of Lucy 
Hedwig Schultz; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1790). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2493. An act for the relief of Maria 
G. Aslanis; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1791). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 2499. An act for the relief of Iona 
Agnes Ronay; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1792). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 2503. An act for the relief of Maria 
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H. Aguas and Buena M. Castro; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1793). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 5.2538. An act for the relief of Florica 
Bogdan; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1794). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 2613. An act for the relief of 
Cedomilj Mihailo Ristic; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1795). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 2621. An act for the relief of Olive 
V. Rabiniaux; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1796). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 2650. An act for the relief of To- 
kiyo Nakajima and her child, Megumi 
(Kathy) Nakajima; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1797). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2657. An act for the relief of Jesus Romeo 
Sotelo-Lopez; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1798). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2713. An act for the relief of Abbas Mo- 
hammad Awad; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1799). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8. 2718. An act for the relief of Haseep Mil- 
hem Esper; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1800). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. a 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2819. An act for the relief of Mrs. Hermine 
Melamed; with amendment (Rept. No. 1801). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2949. An act for the relief of Moo Wah 
Jung; without amendment (Rept. No. 1802). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3124. An act for the relief of Tommy Ilton 
Chatterton (Tommy Kim); without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1803). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1691. A bill for the relief of Marghe- 
rita Conca; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1804). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2759. A bill for the relief of 
Josephine Shelby; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1805). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4330. A bill for the relief of Lucia 
(Castaneda) Sayaan, Gloria (Castaneda) 
Sayaan, Erlinda (Castaneda) Sayaan, and 
Pascual (Castaneda) Sayaan; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1806). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7330. A bill for the relief of Demetrius 
Daskalakis; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1807). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H. R. 7725. A bill for the relief of Shizuko 
Sese Sheveland; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1808). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN; Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Concurrent Resolution 321. 
Concurrent resolution approving the grant- 
ing of the status of permanent residence to 
certain aliens; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1809). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. - House Joint Resolution 595. Joint 
resolution for the relief of certain aliens; 
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with amendment (Rept. No. 1810). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. House Joint Resolution 609. Joint res- 
olution for the relief of certain aliens; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1811). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 610. Joint resolu- 
tion to facilitate the admission into the 
United States of certain aliens; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1812). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. House Joint Resolution 611. Joint res- 
olution to waive certain provisions of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act in behalf of certain aliens; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1813). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1248. An act for the relief of Fred G. 
Clark; without amendment (Rept. No. 1817). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2940. An act for the relief of Joseph H. 
Choy; without amendment (Rept. No. 1818). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: 

H. R. 12694. A bill to authorize loans for 
the construction of hospitals and other fa- 
cilities under title VI of the Public Health 
Service Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 12695. A bill tọ proyide a l-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain excise-tax rates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: 

H. R. 12696. A bill to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain excise-tax rates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 12697. A bill to readjust size and 
weight limitations on fourth-class parcel 
post; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H. R. 12698. A bill to adjust the compensa- 
tion of certain postal field service employees, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHER: 

H. R. 12699. A bill to make equity capital 
and long-term credit more readily available 
for small-business concerns; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H.R.12700. A bill authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 12701. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit retirement by 
all persons in the United States at the age of 
60 years with benefits that will assure full 
participation by elderly persons generally in 
prevailing national standards of living, to 
provide like benefits for disabled persons, 
and to provide benefits for certain female 
heads of families and for certain children; to 
provide for the establishment and operation 
of this system of social security by an equi- 
table gross income tax; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 12702. A bill to amend section 17 of 

the War Claims Act of 1948 to authorize 
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rehearing of certain claims; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H. R. 12703. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
authority of the President to enter into trade 
agreements under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H. R. 12704. A bill to amend the provisions 
of law codified as section 500, title 16, United 
States Code; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H. R. 12705. A bill directing the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to withhold fur- 
ther action relating to the disposal of cer- 
tain land in the city of Roseburg, Oreg.; to 
the Committee on Government Operations, 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 12706. A bill to liberalize the tariff 
laws for works of art and other exhibition 
material, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R.12707. A bill to add certain public 
lands in California to the Pala Indian Res- 
ervation, the Pauma Indian Reservation, and 
the Cleveland National Forest, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R. 12708. A bill to amend the Perish- 
able Agricultural Commodities Act, 1930, to 
provide that it shall apply to fresh flowers; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: 

H. R. 12709, A bill to encourage equity in- 
vestment in new and small business, to re- 
lieve unemployment and provide additional 
revenue to the Federal Government to be 
applied to debt reduction, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 12710. A bill to provide for research 
into problems of flight within and outside 
the earth’s atmosphere, and for other 
purposes; to the Select Committee on Astro- 
nautics and Space Exploration, 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H. R. 12711. A bill to provide a 5-year 
program of assistance to enable depressed 
segments of the fishing industry in the 
United States to regain a favorable economic 
status, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. J. Res. 615. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish a Joint Committee To Investigate the 
Gold Mining Industry; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. Res. 580. Resolution to amend the rules 

of the House to provide for a Committee on 


Science and Astronautics; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R.12712. A bill for the relief of the 
Kroger Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H. R. 12713. A bill for the relief of Rachel 
T. Carbonaro, Vivian T. Carbonaro, and 
Juliet M. Carbonaro; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H. R. 12714. A bill for the relief of Lazar 

Petrovic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HILLINGS: 
H. R. 12715. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 


Ana P. Cowan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
which I delivered before the World Trade 
Club of Cincinnati, Ohio on May 20, 1958: 


I was particularly pleased to receive your 
kind invitation to speak before the Cincin- 
nati World Trade Club. 

I need not emphasize the vital importance 
of the reciprocal trade agreements program 
to your area, and it is on this subject that 
I should like to address my remarks today. 

We must look at our trade policy in the 
perspective of the times, The Soviet Union 
is challenging us in the struggle for men’s 
minds everywhere. Significantly, the new 
Soviet Ambassador to the United States is an 
expert on trade and equally significant, the 
number two man of the Soviet Union, the 
Deputy Premier, Mr. Anastas Mikoyan, is a 
trade expert. It has been Mikoyan who has 
used trade to get a grip on the economies of 
such varied countries as Egypt, Syria, Burma, 
Iceland, and now missions are to be found all 
over Latin America negotiating for Brazilian 
coffee, Argentine wheat and beef, Chilean 
copper, wool from Uruguay, and similar raw 
materials. 

The events of the last fortnight in Latin 
America demonstrate more eloquently than 
any words that I may command the effi- 
ciency with which the Communists exploit 
our trade difficulties. Of course, all of the 
demonstrations in Latin America against our 
Vice President were Communist inspired. 
But, had it not been for festering discontent 
caused by our lack of policy in trade matters 
toward many of these countries, I doubt if 
the Communists would have been quite so 
successful. 

In this connection let me read a quotation 
from a recent article in Business Week maga- 
zine concerning the Soviet trade offensive: 

“The Communists, for their part, are play- 
ing the political angles just as they did in 
1955 before the last summit meeting. Soviet 
leaders keep stressing that ‘mutually ad- 
vantageous economic ties’ will help ease in- 
ternational tension. From more normal 
trade relations the Communists obviously 
hope to gain political respectability. 

“That would speed their political penetra- 
tion of the Free World and help promote 
their already fast-expanding trade with the 
underdeveloped countries, including Latin 
America, In addition, the Reds probably 
stand to gain some real, if marginal, eco- 
nomic advantages from increased trade with 
the West.” 

Just a few months ago Mr. Khrushchev 
told American reporters in Moscow: “We de- 
clare war on you—excuse me for using such 
an expression—in the peaceful field of trade. 

We declare a war we will win over the 
United States. The threat to the United 
States is not the ICBM, but in the field of 
peaceful productions. We are relentless in 
this and it will prove the superiority of our 
system.” 

How shall we respond to this new chal- 
lenge? How do we propose to fight this new 
kind of war and with what weapons? Can 
we afford to throw away what weapons we 


have or let them rust into uselessness? That 
surely would be the height of folly and irre- 
sponsibility. And yet that is what would 
happen if we scrapped the reciprocal trade 
program or crippled it with protectionist 
amendments. I am pleased to report to you 
tonight that the Committee on Ways and 
Means, on which I am privileged to serve, 
has resisted these pressures to destroy or cut 
the program. We have reported a good bill 
that is faithful to the principles of our pro- 
gram. I say we do have weapons to fight 
this war, weapons that are battle-tested 
and ready and the trade-agreements program 
is one of these. 

We must recognize, however, that there 
is an important difference between what we 
can do through our trade policy and what 
the Soviet bloc can and is doing with its 
trade policy. In the case of the Soviet bloc 
it is the Government that is engaging di- 
rectly in foreign trade, making deals de- 
signed to exploit weak points in the Free 
World economic picture. The basic philoso- 
phy of our trade program is that govern- 
ments should progressively remove barriers 
to trade so that it will move in response to 
the needs and decisions of thousands upon 
thousands of individual businessmen con- 
ducting their businesses in an atmosphere of 
freedom of enterprise. That is the funda- 
mental difference that reflects the basic 
philosophies of our two systems and it is a 
difference that needs emphasis. If we really 
believe in free societies and associations of 
men, of which free enterprise is one of the 
cornerstones, then it is important to put 
freedom to work for us in the field of trade 
relations. 

This long-run contest is, after all, a con- 
test of ideologies, of economic and political 
systems. We seek to unleash the energies, 
the initiative, the ingenuity of freemen 
throughout the Free World for the purpose 
of developing the economic life of that world 
so that the benefits of increasing produc- 
tivity and growth can be shared by all, 
Trade, and expanding trade, in an atmos- 
phere of greater and greater freedom is a 
vital means of accomplishing that objective. 
Our greatest strength, therefore, is also our 
greatest weapon. It is strange then that 
so many leaders of business at home who 
believe in free enterprise call for Govern- 
ment interference the moment trade crosses 
a national frontier. 

There is a second important characteristic 
of the trade policy that deserves more atten- 
tion than it has received. Unlike other pro- 
posed solutions to the difficulties that beset 
us, such as greater military expenditures and 
increasing foreign aid, trade is a weapon 
that brings us good returns today and in the 
future. By making trade freer and permit- 
ting it to expand, we are not only letting it 
go to work as an effective instrument of for- 
eign policy and as a tool for strengthening 
the Free World and, therefore, indirectly 
weakening the Soviet bloc, we are also—and 
this is f'undamental—adding to our own eco- 
nomic strength, improving our own econom- 
ic productivity, giving better and more jobs 
to people in the United States, providing 
ourselves with increasing raw materials at 
lower costs and giving the consumer a great- 
er break in terms of the range of things he 
can buy and the prices he has to pay for 
them. Viewed entirely from the point of 
view of our selfish economic interests as a 
nation, freer and expanding trade would be 
a policy that is very desirable to follow. But 
when in addition to purely selfish economic 
interests, we add the dimension of foreign 
policy and the contribution that trade can 
make to the economic health and prosperity 
of the Free World, then the development of 
an effective and sound trade policy becomes 


overwhelmingly essential. It seems to me 
that this is the proper perspective in which 
to view the reciprocal trade program and to 
weigh the many arguments pro and con that 
will fill the air over the next few months. 

These, then, are the essential issues as I 
see them. 

We must be frank about it. This program 
may cause competitive disturbances and in- 
jury to small segments of the American 
economy. But that is no reason to throw over 
the big idea, the good idea. The benefits 
from our trade policy both in terms of the 
benefits to our own econmy as well as in 
terms of our national security, are so over- 
whelming that they cannot possibly be per- 
mitted to be reversed by the special interests 
of afew. The United States economy makes 
adjustments each year to changing competi- 
tive circumstances that dwarf into insignifi- 
cance the kinds of adjustments that would 
be required in response to a more liberal 
trade policy. By and large I feel that the fu- 
ture growth potential of the United States 
economy will permit these adjustments to 
take place without any undue burden on 
any segment of the economy or any group 
of individuals or individual businesses. 
Nevertheless, we cannot afford to undermine 
our program because of the fears, either real 
or imaginary, or what the adverse conse- 
quences of that program might be on the 
few. Indeed, where problems do arise it 
seems to me that we can exercise our imagi- 
nation sufficiently to devise other ways of 
treating these problems, ways that would 
not undermine or do violence to the basic 
policy we wish to pursue. 

The greatest danger to the trade-agree- 
ments program, however, does not come from 
those who would like to throw it overboard, 
and who would vote against any extension 
of the program, Rather it comes from those 
who are willing to vote for extension of the 
trade-agreements program if—and that is a 
pretty big if—if amendments are made in it 
that will take care of certain groups who 
want protection, or if some of the procedures 
under the program are changed, or if the 
period of extension is something less than 
5 years, or if the authority to reduce tariffs 
is something less than 25 percent. It is 
from this kind of alleged proponent of the 
program that the greatest danger to the 
program lies. 

I think our committee in reporting the 
bill that we have, has served the interests of 
our foreign trade program well. We have 
recommended a 5-year extension of the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program and au- 
thority for the President to reduce duties by 
25 percent, as the President requested. We 
have made some other amendments in the 
legislation, many of which are of a technical 
nature, There is one amendment that I am 
sure you have already read about and that 
you will hear more about in the future. 
That is an amendment which would permit 
both Houses of Congress by a two-thirds 
vote of each House to put in effect recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission under 
the escape clause after the President has re- 
fused to do so. I am frank to say that I did 
not like this amendment, for I think there 
are sufficient procedures and provisions in 
existing law that can offer remedies for 
domestic industries that are seriously in- 
jured as a result of import competition. I 
do think that the amendment that the com- 
mittee accepted was carefully worked out to 
be consistent with the basic framework of 
the trade-agreements program. Although I 
think that our committee’s bill is a good bill, 
and I should point out that all its amend- 
ments have been accepted by the adminis- 
tration, I must say in all candor that it is a 
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basic minimum that should not be compro- 
mised if we are to have a meaningful trade- 
agreements program in the years ahead. I 
say this for reasons that are very important. 
Let me cite one that relates to the extension 
for 5 years and authority to reduce tariffs by 
25 percent. I believe that this feature of 
the bill is absolutely essential. 

One of the leading amendments being 
talked about most provides for a 8-year ex- 
tension, Now it is perfectly true that in the 
past the trade agreements legislation has 
been extended for a maximum of 3 years from 
time to time. Why then, should it be ex- 
tended for 5 years as the President has asked? 
The answer is very simple. Through a 5-year 
extension we hope to accomplish something 
that could not be accomplished by a 3-year 
extension. We hope to enter into a mean- 
ingful trade agreement with the six coun- 
tries that make up the common market in 
Europe and possibly with several of the other 
countries who make up the larger free-trade 
area in Europe for the purpose of reducing 
the tariffs that they will be imposing against 
goods from the outside, particularly from 
the United States. A 5-year extension is nec- 
essary so that such an effective agreement 
can come into being. The timing of the 
common market is such that the first ad- 
justment in the external tariff of the 6 will 
take place in 1962, that is, 4 years hence. 
That will be the time to effect a change 
in their external tariffs to the advantage 
of our trade. Now it takes time to nego- 
tiate a trade agreement and more than that 
We need preparatory time so that the six 
will be on notice of our intent to enter 
into a trade agreement with them. With a 
8-year extension of authority, the President 
would find himself without authority to 
enter a trade agreement just at the time 
when he would be able to use that authority 
in making a trade agreement with the com- 
mon market. 

There are other amendments that will be 
pushed by the opponents of the trade-agree- 
ments program both in the House and in the 
Senate after the House completes action, 
which I hope and expect will sustain the 
decisions of our committee. Many of these 
amendments would, in effect, return the 
whole process of fixing rates of duties to 
the Congress without regard to the Presi- 
dent and without regard to the obligations 
that we have undertaken in trade agree- 
ments negotiated under the program so far. 

Such amendments, of course, turn the 
clock back to the Smoot-Hawley days. This 
means that Congress would be attempting 
to write thousands upon thousands of tariff 
rates. Imagine, if you will, the log-rolling 
and back-scratching which would be substi- 
tuted for a constructive foreign-trade policy. 

The late Senator Arthur Vandenberg, after 
the tremendous labors of the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff, commented that never again should the 
Congress attempt to write a general tariff 
bill. He pointed out the utter futility of 
this attempt and since that time the number 
of commodities subject to tariff rates has 
increased by many, many thousands. 

A third type of amendment that is being 
proposed would provide for the extensive use 
of import quotas as a means of regulating 
manufactured imports. This is to my mind 
a most curious and dangerous kind of prop- 
osition. One of the major arguments that I 
have heard the opponents of this legisla- 
tion make over the years is that the recipro- 
cal trade-agreements program has not been 
reciprocal enough. The argument is that 
foreign countries haye used import quotas, 
licensing arrangements, and exchange con- 
trols to regulate imports into their countries 
and that the use of these weapons tends to 
reduce or eliminate the tariff reciprocity 
that we expected to enjoy as a result of the 
trade agreements that we have entered into 
with them. Now, of course, as every busi- 
nessman familiar with foreign trade knows, 


these restrictions against United States im- 
ports are very burdensome on our export 
trade, and progress has been made in their 
removal over the last few years. But they 
were put on and they exist today because of 
the need to protect the balance of payments 
and foreign-exchange reserves of these coun- 
tries. The dollar shortage is still a problem 
that confronts a great many countries. If 
you don’t have enough dollars to pay for all 
the goods you want, you have to ration the 
supply of dollars for use on goods that enjoy 
the highest priority. 

The fact is that in 1957 our exports of mer- 
chandise exceeded our imports by $6 billion 
end foreign countries lost some $800 million 
of reserves in that period. 

Surely the best way to gain the removal 
of these restrictions against United States 
exports is to increase the dollar earnings of 
foreign countries, to close that $6 billion gap 
by increased trade. Instead of taking the 
constructive route that offers a long-run 
solution to the problem, the protectionists 
want to imitate these varied devices that will 
further burden international trade. 

These are just some of the amendments 
to the legislation that are now being pro- 
posed. There will certainly be others. There 
will be many ingenious attempts to scuttle 
and undermine the reciprocal trade-agree- 
ments program. These have to be fought 
and defeated if we are to have a program that 
makes sense in terms of the position of our 
country in the world today. 

Yes, I think we have a crisis in our trade 
policy today. I think it will still be difficult 
to obtain a strong new law, although the ac- 
tion of our committee is very encouraging in 
this respect. 

But at the same time I am confident—I 
am cautiously confident—that we will suc- 
ceed, for I believe that the American people 
recognize what is at issue in this fight. We 
have an awesome responsibility. One that 
must be shared by every citizen, by every 
Member of the Congress, and not the least of 
all, the President of the United States, whose 
position will be crucial in the course that this 
legislation follows through the Congress of 
the United States. The stakes are therefore 
high and we have to play to win. If we do, 
we will win, and the rewards will flow for 
many years to come, 


Armenian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, May 28, 
1958, marks the 40th anniversary of Ar- 
menian Independence Day. 

Armenian Independence Day is not 
marked as a great, or significant event 
in world history, but that day marks a 
momentous landmark for the Armenian 
people, That day stands for the rebirth 
of Armenia as a nation after the lapse of 
more than 500 years. The Armenian 
people had lost their national independ- 
ence long before the discovery of Amer- 
ica, but they had succeeded in keeping 
alive their national consciousness for 
freedom and independence. And for 
holding to these ideals they were massa- 
cred by their implacable enemy, the 
Turks. During the First World War 
nearly 1 million Armenians lost their 
lives, and the survivors of that holocaust 
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gathered in their homeland, at the foot 
of their historic Mount Ararat, and pro- 
claimed their independence on May 28, 
1918. 

The newly born state began under se- 
vere handicaps. Economically it was in 
ruins; politically it was insecure. Never- 
theless, in the course of about 2 years a 
democratic government was instituted 
there. It was recognized by the leading 
powers of the West, and it succeeded in 
maintaining the country’s precarious in- 
dependence. In the fall of 1920, however, 
the enemies of freedom and independ- 
ence were readied to attack Armenia. 
The combined Communist Russian and 
nationalist Turkish forces put an end to 
Armenia’s independence early in Decem- 
ber of 1920. Since then, independent 
Armenia lives only in the memory of 
freedom-loving and patriotic Armenians. 
They celebrate their independence day in 
due solemnity wherever they are per- 
mitted to do so. I join them in the cele- 
bration of the 40th anniversary Inde- 
pendence Day. 


Dedication of the Shippingport (Pa.) 


Atomic Power Station 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, May 26, the world's first full- 
scale atomic power station devoted ex- 
clusively to peaceful uses was dedicated 
at Shippingport, Pa., in accordance with 
the following program: 

12:50 p. m.: Welcome, Philip A. Fleger, 
chairman of the board, Duquesne Light Co. 

1 p. m., dedication (on television): Re- 
marks by Philip A. Fleger, chairman of the 
board, Duquesne Light Co.; Mark W. Cresap, 
Jr., president, Westinghouse Electric Corp.; 
Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman, United States 
Atomic Energy Commission; the Honorable 
James E. Van Zandt, member, Congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Dedication (from Washington) by Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower. (At the con- 
clusion of his dedication speech the Presi- 
dent will wave a neutron wand over a neu- 
tron counter which, by remote control, will 
open the main valve on the turbine gener- 
ator at Shippingport and raise the electric 
power load to full capacity, 60,000 kilowatts, 
sending electricity into homes, stores, and 
industrial plants in the Pittsburgh district. 
Both the wand and the neutron counter 
were used by the President for the Ship- 
1 rt groundbreaking, September 6, 
1 ) 


Representing the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, it was my 
privilege to deliver the following brief 
address titled “Shippingport—Our An- 
swer to the Russians”: 

SHIPPINGPORT—OUR ANSWER TO THE 
RUSSIANS 
(Speech by Hon, James E. VAN ZANDT, mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee on Atomic 

Energy, at ceremony for dedication of 

Shippingport plant on May 26, 1958) 

It is a distinct honor for me to have the 
privilege of representing the Congressional 
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Joint Committee on Atomic Energy on this 
important occasion. 

From the standpoint of the Joint Commit- 
tee, our eyes have been focused on this proj- 
ect from its inception and this project is 
truly considered one of our favorites. 

Already you have heard from distinguished 
guests on this program and you have been 
furnished with many of the details of this, 
the world’s first commercial atomic power- 
plant. 

Therefore I should like to touch briefly 
on another aspect of this tremendous ac- 
complishment in the field of atomic energy. 

Just 2 weeks ago the Soviet Union 
launched Sputnik No. 3, a 3,000-pound satel- 
lite, which is now circling the earth every 
106 minutes. 

The Soviets are tremendously proud of 
their sputniks and, shortly after Sputnik 
No. 3 was launched, Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchey boasted to the world that Russian 
advances in modern science and engineering 
were superior to those in the United States. 

We are here today, in my home State of 
Pennsylvania, to give the American answer 
to Mr. Khrushchev in dedicating the Ship- 
pingport reactor which will be used for 
peaceful purposes and as the first step in 
the development of atomic power to benefit 
the consumers in our country and in the 
Free World. 

It is true that the Soviets have made tre- 
mendous accomplishments in modern rocket- 
ry, obtaining a thrust which many experts 
have estimated to be around 500,000 pounds. 

But of what value are the Soviet rockets 
to Ivan consumer, who is still enjoying an 
inferior standard of living? 

While the Soviets have been working on 
their rockets we in the United States have 
been working on a vigorous defense program, 
and, at the same time, have been making a 
reality of President Eisenhower's pledge of 
atoms for peace. 

Last October I visited Soviet Russia for 
6 days, together with some of my colleagues 
on the Joint Committee, and inspected Rus- 
sia’s atomic energy research centers. 

Again and again we asked to see the large- 
scale atomic powerplants which the Soviets 
had previously claimed to be under con- 
struction. > 

We were given evasive answers, delays, and 
refusals. 

Does this mean that the Soviets have 
abandoned their atomic-power program and 
are doing little or nothing to develop atoms 
for peace? 

Shippingport to me is a good answer to the 
Russian sputniks, since in this country we 
have built an atomic powerplant that is ex- 
clusively for peaceful purposes. 

This reactor is the first of a series of large- 
scale -atomie powerplants—from which will 
stem the secrets of the art—as far as atomic 
power is concerned. 

In addition, this reactor is a good example 
of Government and private industry pioneer- 
ing together in a new field of great technical 
difficulties. Truly it is free enterprise at its 
best. 

Therefore, the Russians should take a good 
look at private industry in this country, and 
carefully examine this partnership between 
Government and business. 

In Russia, the Government owns every- 
thing, and there is no competition with the 
Government, as Mr. Bulganin, General Zhu- 
kov, Mr. Malenkov, and scores of others can 
testify. 

But here things are different. 

Even in this very first reactor private in- 
dustry participated and I would like to con- 
gratulate the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
and Duquesne Light Co. for helping to share 
part of the cost burden for this first proto- 
type reactor. 

In this country we believe in private in- 
dustry and in competition. 

We believe that through the normal Amer- 
ican incentives and the desire to make the 
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best mousetrap, and make an honest dollar 
in the process, we will develop atomic power. 

If we encourage private industry and help 
it to get started for just a few more years in 
this new and difficult field we will lead the 
Russians. 

This, then, is our answer to the Russian 
sputniks. 

We are developing the atom for peaceful 
purposes and we are doing it by means of 
partnership between Government and in- 
dustry. 

All of us, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Admiral Strauss, Admiral Rickover, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission laboratories, and 
the Duquesne and Westinghouse Co.'s can 
be justifiably proud of this, the first all- 
commercial reactor. 

Let us consider it as a monument to Amer- 
ican genius and our system of free enterprise, 
which is the envy of the world. 

Yes, Shippingport is our answer to Mr, 
Khrushchev and his sputniks. 


Some More Stories That Tickle—Excerpts 
From Broadcast, June 15, 1958, New 
York Station, WINS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in one of 
my previous broadcasts, I included some 
stories and witticisms. I also told of the 
gentle art of insult. There has been a 
considerable number of requests for 
more. This, therefore, is sort of a repeat 
performance. 

I have been reading John Gunther's 
Inside Russia, and he tells of a gathering 
at the Turkish Embassy. Former Am- 
bassador Bohlen introduced John Gun- 
ther to Khrushchev as a writer and jour- 
nalist. Thereupon, Khrushchev gave it 
as his opinion that journalists were an 
extremely low breed of cats. This strong 
remark was as unexpected as it was 
boorish. Gunther saw a few feet away 
Shepilov, who was then foreign minister. 
He was conducting some sort of press 
conference. Gunther remembered that 
he had been editor of Pravda. Gunther 
then responded to Khrushchev, “If you 
have such a low opinion of journalists, 
why did you make a journalist your for- 
eign minister?” Khrushchev reddened. 
He replied, “He is the only good journal- 
ist in Russia, so we had to give him a 
job.” That must have made the faces of 
many other journalists red. 

It is said that when Stalin died and 
Khrushchey was on his rampage of 
de-Stalinization he did not know what to 
do with the body of Stalin. He cabled 
Eisenhower whether he would want the 
body of Stalin. Eisenhower cabled back. 
“We don’t take Commies, dead or alive.” 
Khrushchev then cabled Eden. Eden 
said he was embarrassed enough by Suez 
and, therefore, would not take Stalin. 
Khrushchev then cabled Ben Gurion of 
Israel, asking him to take Stalin. Ben 
Gurion replied, “We will take the body 
but remember Israel is the land of res- 
urrection.” Khrushchev cabled Ben 
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Gurion, “Never mind. Have decided to 
keep the body in the Kremlin.” 

Now that we have mentioned Israel, 
it might be appropriate to call attention 
to the fact that Israel is hemmed in 
closely by enemy states. Wherever you 
are in Israel, you can well nigh see a 
border. Conductors on the railroad 
that goes to Tel Aviv from Jerusalem, go 
through the cars and yell, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, please don’t put your head 
out of the state.” 

The other day in my desultory read- 
ing, I ran across a few Scotch jokes. 
You know a Scotch joke is as persistent 
in growth as is the thistle; as universal 
as whisky; sometimes as difficult to 
understand as the bagpipes. 

It is said that the kilt was invented 
because it had no pockets and what use 
have the Scotch for pockets? 

I am told that in the treaty which 
concluded the union with England way 
back in 1707, the Scotch retained the 
right to manufacture whisky. That 
may be the reason why there is no 
English whisky—only Scotch whisky, 
Speaking of whisky, I recall the story of 
Lady Astor speaking in the interests of 
temperance. It was during the time of 
our “noble experiment“ or shall we say 
ignoble experiment,” namely, prohibi- 
tion. She was addressing a group of 
rough and grimy London dockworkers. 
In speaking of the perils of drink, she 
said, “I'd rather commit adultery than 
drink a glass of beer.” The dockworkers 
with one voice yelled, “Who wouldn’t?” 

Now back to Scotland again, I am told 
an example of rigid economy is a dead 
Scot. And of course, there was the 
Scotchman who sent his pajamas to the 
laundry with a sock in each pocket. 

The Seotch doctor lay dying. After 
50 years of helping others into and out 
of this world, he himself was to be called 
to face death, the noblest experiment of 
them all. With almost his last breath 
he said to his wife, the faithful com- 
panion of his joys and sorrows: “When 
I’m to be buried I want a nameplate on 
my coffin.” “Ye shall have it,” assured 
the widow-to-be; and contentedly, the 
ancient physician turned his face to 
the wall. And on the morning of his 
funeral the passersby noticed that the 
polished brass plate which had graced 
the doctor’s doorpost was missing; and 
the graveside standers read through their 
tears, as they lowered the casket into 
the earth, “Angus Abernethy, M. D., 
office hours, 9 to 11 a.m.” 

It was a Scotchman who walked into 
a dairy and asked for a pound of butter 
wrapped in today’s paper. 

“Jock, why are you beating your little 
boy?” “He bought an all-day sucker at 
3 o’clock in the afternoon.” 

When they reduced the carfare in 
Glasgow from eightpence to sixpence the 
natives were furious. It enabled them 
to save only sixpence instead of eight- 
pence by walking home. 

One cautious Scotsman refused to go 
to a banquet because he did not know 
what the word gratis on the invitation 
meant. Next morning he was found 
dead before an open dictionary. 

Sandy pulled out his handkerchief and 
a set of false teeth hit the deck. “They 
are the auld woman's,” he explained, 
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picking them up. “I caught her eating 
between meals.” 

Sandy’s wife lay very ill. In fact, the 
doctor had as good as said that the end 
was only a question of time. Beside the 
bed, by the light of a single candle, 
Sandy kept watch. Eventually he found 
it necessary to leave the room for a short 
time. 

“Are ye all right, Maggie?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“As right as I can be this late along,” 
came the hoarse reply. 

“Well, I am leavin’ ye for a minute or 
so. But Maggie—if ye feel yersel’ 
slippin’, will ye blow out the candle?” 

Now back toEngland. The English are 
sticklers for protocol. I journeyed to 
London some years ago with an impor- 
tant piece of legal business. My solicitors 
were the firm of Littleton, Littleton, Lit- 
tleton & Littleton. I sought to phone 
one of the partners. After reaching their 
office on the phone, I asked for Mr. Little- 
ton. The voice on the other end said with 
a decided English accent, “Sorry, sir, 
but Mr. Littleton is grouse hunting in 
Scotland” I then asked again for a Mr. 
Littleton. “Sorry, sir,” said the voice 
again, “Mr. Littleton is on vi-cation.” 
“Well,” I rejoined, “I'd like to speak to 
Mr. Littleton.” I fear you cannot,” re- 
plied the voice, “for he’s ill in the 
*ospital.” I finally added, Well, can’t 
I speak to a Mr. Littleton?” This is 
Littleton speaking,” finally said the voice 
meekly on the other end of the phone. 

Do you know where the word “tip” 
originated? Of all places, Scotland. A 
Scotchman originated the custom of 
tipping. 

In the early days the English railroad 
trains stopped at the stations for meals. 
Naturally the travelers had to dine 
quickly. And once a Scotchman placed 
a sixpence beside his plate to attract at- 
tention of the waiter. The habit spread 
quickly and soon the owner of the tavern 
placed a sign over the door, reading: To 
insure prompt service, pay the owner.” 
The first letters of the words “to insure 
8 service,” make up the word 
“ ips.” 


We Can Do a Good Job of Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


4 OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, We are 
all relieved over the release of the 
American mining men kidnaped in Cuba 
by revolutionaries. They have been re- 
turned to their jobs and homes in good 
health and apparently none the worse 
for wear. 

The news was especially welcome to us 
in Louisiana, for the great industrial 
project on which these men were work- 
ing—and are now again working—is 
partly a Louisiana venture, and the ex- 
captives have many friends and neigh- 
bors in my State. 

It is difficult to read any sense into 
this strange, nightmarish episode. But 
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it does draw our attention sharply south- 
ward once again—toward Latin America, 
where only a few months ago our prestige 
and our pride were heavily hit by the 
reception accorded Vice President NIXON. 

At the time of that violently anti- 
American outbreak, this country began 
some earnest soul searching about our 
Latin American policy—where it had 
failed and what direction it might now 
take—with the aim of restoring some 
measure of Pan American amity. One 
thing was clear then. One thing is clear 
now. We must make absolutely certain 
that our aid programs do not simply 
enrich the already rich, to the neglect 
of the poor. We must endeavor to help 
raise standards of living for the mass 
of the people, and avoid contributing 
to the imbalance of wealth which is al- 
ready so prevalent in the area. 

In our consideration of ways and means 
to achieve this much-to-be-desired end, 
it would seem to me to be fruitful to 
examine those United States projects in 
Latin America which appear to be al- 
ready accomplishing our purpose and 
which may therefore have a lesson for 
us in our future efforts to mend our badly 
damaged fences. The kidnaping in 
Cuba puts the spotlight on just such a 
project. The scene of the crime was a 
place in northeast Cuba called Moa Bay, 
where a vast nickel- and cobalt-mining 
venture is taking shape—a venture 
which, to my way of thinking, represents 
the best kind of aid to Latin American 
countries, 

Let me give you a thumbnail sketch 
of the project, which is being conducted 
by Cuban American Nickel Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Freeport Sulphur Co., and 
which is creating for the United States 
a major new source of strategic nickel 
and cobalt, 

The first step will be the mining of 
ore from the hills above Moa Bay. The 
ore will then be concentrated in a large 
plant near the mine, and the concen- 
trates will be shipped to Port Nickel, 
near New Orleans. There the concen- 
trates will be treated in a refinery to 
produce nickel and cobalt in metallic 
form. The annual productive capacity 
will be 50 million pounds of nickel and 
4,400,000 pounds of cobalt. 

A total of $119 million is being in- 
vested—$75 million of it in Cuba—to 
bring this project into being. It repre- 
sents the largest single privately fi- 
nanced industrial enterprise in the his- 
tory of Cuba. 

Construction is currently underway, 
and production will begin in the summer 
of 1959. There now are some 2,500 Cu- 
bans employed on the job, and when the 
construction phase is over and the oper- 
ation settles down to commercial pro- 
duction, there will be permanent, year- 
round employment for more than 1,000 
Cubans. This is tremendously impor- 
tant to a country which is built almost 
entirely on a seasonal sugarcane econ- 
omy, and which must wrestle everlast- 
ingly with an employment problem. 

In addition, many millions of dollars 
will accrue to our Cuban friends through 
taxpayments and purchases, and 
through the growth of service industries. 
And this is no one-shot proposition. 
This is the creation of a new and en- 
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during basic industry in an area of Cuba 
which is almost literally a wilderness. 
It is a major breakthrough in the devel- 
opment of Cuban minerals, and it may 
very well herald a future for Cuba as 
one of the principal mining centers of 
the world. For the same ores which 
yield nickel and cobalt may also one 
day yield iron, chrome, and other valu- 
able metals. 

Of course, the main question at issue— 
in the light of our difficulties elsewhere 
in Latin America—is what do the Cubans 
think of all this. And, on this question, 
the kidnapings shed considerable light. 
Throughout this ugly interlude, virtually 
all of the Cubans employed by the proj- 
ect stayed right on the job. Though the 
entire top management had been spirited 
away, the construction crews kept the 
work going on schedule. Such was the 
loyalty of the Cubans to this American 
undertaking that a group of foremen 
Stranded in Santiago during the trouble 
actually undertook to charter a plane 
to the job site so that the work would 
not suffer. 

This, I submit, is a sound tribute to 
the project and to the Americans who, 
despite formidable difficulties, are bring- 
ing the project into existence. It is tan- 
gible evidence that we can do a good job 
of foreign aid, 

Yet the project does not come under 
any foreign-aid program as such. Ac- 
tually it was made possible as a result 
of the Defense Production Act. Here is 
a little of the background. 

The United States has little nickel of 
its oẽn. The Nation has been dependent 
on imports—mainly from a single com- 
pany in Canada. These imports for 
years have been inadequate to meet our 
defense and civilian needs: Congres- 
sional committees repeatedly have urged 
that the Nation’s nickel supply be in- 
creased. The United States is by far 
the largest user of nickel—and would be 
strategically helpless without it. Nickel 
is essential for defense—in radar, in the 
Bomare missile, in atomic-fleet units, in 
the B-58 bomber, in the experimental 
X-15 aircraft for space exploration. Ac- 
cordingly, the prime objective of this 
Cuba-Louisiana project was to enable 
the Office of Defense Mobilization to 
reach its nickel expansion goal—an ob- 
jective, I might add, which has been 
attained. 

The project is an interesting example 
of cooperation among governments, pri- 
vate industry, and financial institutions. 
In the first place, the United States Gov- 
ernment, acting through General Serv- 
ices Administration, entered into a con- 
tract with Cuban American Nickel Co. 
under which the Government agreed to 
buy, at the market prices in effect at the 
time of the agreement and within certain 
limits, the nickel and cobalt tendered to 
it during the early years of operation, 
The Government also granted acceler- 
ated tax amortization with respect to a 
substantial portion of the cost of the 
facilities. The Cuban Government, in 
turn, accorded the project the special tax 
status to which new industries are en- 
titled under Cuban law. 

On the strength of these arrangements, 
Cuban American Nickel Co. was then 
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able to borrow from a group of banks a 
substantial part of the capital require- 
ments. The remaining requirements 
were supplied by Freeport and by six steel 
and automobile companies, all large con- 
sumers of nickel. The six companies also 
agreed to purchase substantial amounts 
of nickel under certain conditions and 
received the right to purchase additional 
amounts. 

The United States Government, thus, 
is being called upon for very little. There 
is no direct foreign aid involved at the 
expense of the United States taxpayer. 
There is no United States Government 
money risked in loans. In fact, the Gov- 
ernment may never participate even to 
the extent of buying nickel and cobalt. 
It is quite possible that all of the output 
will be sold to private industry. 

To sum up the significance of the un- 
dertaking, it is providing the United 
States with a new source of strategic 
nickel. It has helped enable the Office of 
Defense Mobilization to meet its nickel 
expansion goal. It not only is helping 
Cuba but also is providing some 600 jobs 
in my State and is contributing in many 
other ways to Louisiana’s better-than- 
average strength in the current reces- 
sion. Most important, projects in Latin 
America such as this are helping to cre- 
ate friendly relations with our neighbors 
to the south and a solid front of good will. 


Republicans Face the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ohio, 
the Honorable Joun W. Bricker, on May 
24 addressed the Ohio State Convention 
of Young Republicans, and it is with 
great. pleasure that I bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues his remarks. 
The address follows: 


REPUBLICANS FACE THE FUTURE 


(Address of Senator JonN W. Bricker before 
the Ohio State Convention of Young Re- 
publicans, Cleveland, Ohio, May 24, 1958) 
This is a campaign year. This is a Re- 

publican audience. But in discussing the 

future with you this evening, I am going to 

look beyond Noyember, 1958. 

There are several reasons why I take the 
long view. In the first place, I suspect you 
are not interested in hearing a political pep 
talk. You know the record of this adminis- 
tration. You know its frustrations in deal- 
ing with a Democratic Congress. You know 
that President Eisenhower deserves a Re- 
panong Congress during his last 2 years in 
office. 

Also, I suspect you are more concerned 
about the next generation than about the 
next election. If you are not, you certainly 
ought to be. 

And finally, I think you may be fed up 
with political panaceas, including those ad- 
vanced by Republicans. The huffing and 
the puffing of the great game of politics is 
tolerable, even amusing, in tranquil times. 
However, the perils of the hour do not per- 
mit us to play with trifles, 
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Politicians in both major parties have 
constructed dream worlds to accommodate 
the faithful who are afraid to face reality. In 
the Democratic dream world the Federal 
Treasury is an inexhaustible horn of plenty; 
progress is inevitable, A- and H-bombs to 
the contrary notwithstanding; and self- 
reform follows automatically on the heels of 
social reform. 

The Republican dream world, followed by 
but few, looks more to the past than to the 
future. In this dream world national iso- 
lation is a practical foreign policy; the 
rugged individualism of the long gone fron- 
tier is a cherished ideal; and all the anxie- 
ties of the modern age are ascribed to some 
political plot or conspiracy. 

The Democratic dream world is commonly 
called liberal; the Republican, conservative. 
Neither label quite fits. Both major parties 
have usually managed to satisfy members 
of widely varying political coloration. 

Leaving the dream world of politics, we 
find many real problems for which a liberal 
philosophy of government will provide one 
answer and a conservative philosophy an- 
other. However, there is a rapidly growing 
number of crucial issues for which no answer 
can be found in either liberal or conservative 
doctrine. A political party which has the 
courage to face these new problems and the 
intelligence to solve them holds the key to 
human survival and human “freedom. I 
hope, and I believe, that the Republican 
Party will assume this grave responsibility. 

The first necessity is a searching reap- 
praisal of the goals of our society and the 
relationship which ought to exist between 
our society and that of other peoples. In 
suggesting that neither liberalism nor con- 
servatism provides any rule of thumb for sal- 
vation, I do not mean that we should scuttle 
the traditional tenets of either philosophy. 
In the future, as in the past, we shall need 
the conservative’s reluctance to fling away 
the lessons taught by the long struggle of 
human beings to free themselves from des- 
potic or paternalistic authority. We shall 
need also the conservative’s disinclination 
to accept, in the place of these lessons of his- 
tory, the slogans used to justify the vesting 
of authority and responsibility in a central- 
ized bureaucracy. 

In the future, as in the past, we shall need 
the liberal’s compassion as reflected in the 
abolition of slavery; the liberal’s tolerance 
for unorthodox views, as evidenced by op- 
position to censorship; and the liberal's in- 
sistence on political equality, as shown by 
extension of the franchise to women. Un- 
fortunately, we live in a time when words are 
mercilessly abused and, often, deliberately 
distorted. Traditionally, “liberal” referred 
to persons who wanted to emancipate in- 
dividuals and groups so that they might 
freely exercise their powers, so far as this 
could be done without injury to others. 
Nowadays, liberal, more often than not, iden- 
tifies a particular type of collectivist. 

Nine years ago Bob Taft said, “the battle 
between liberty and totalitarian government 
permeates every problem of life.” That is 
even more true today. 

We like to think that men and women will 
never surrender the idea of freedom without 
some struggle, big or litle, before they admit 
defeat. Yet numerous Americans by their 
failure to vote seem to be admitting defeat, 
The admission stems from a paralyzed ac- 
ceptance of the idea that a complex web of 
circumstances—the bomb, big government, 
the spread of communism, and so forth— 
taken altogether, constitute a process of 
change so profound and so revolutionary 
that individuals have no choice but to resign 
themselves to whatever the future may bring. 

Already we are hearing the rationalization 
for throwing in the towel before the fight for 
freedom is won. Freedom in America, we 
are told, was simply a piece of accidental and 
transitory good fortune, dependent upon an 
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almost empty continent, and upon the 
thought and labor of a group of exception- 
ally gifted men, dead more than a century 
ago. Fighting stoicism and apathy should 
be the most important duty of young Re- 
publicans. No person has any moral right 
to sit on the sidelines and view with sar- 
donic detachment a world sinking into bar- 
barism and decadence. 

There are many reasons why numerous 
Americans are worried about the submerg- 
ence of the individual by the state. Time 
permits me to mention only a few. 

Consider, for example, the capitulation of 
many schools to what is called progressive or 
life adjustment education. This is by no 
means the exclusive concern of conservatives. 
Almost as many liberals have warned about 
the proliferation of courses having little or 
no intellectual content. You can't bring a 
girl into contact with our cultural heritage 
by having her write essays on how to clean 
up the city dump or how to hem a dress. 
You can't teach a boy chemistry or physics 
if he prefers to get equal academic credit for 
playing in the school band or for learning 
how to drive a car. 

It is on the quality, I repeat, on the quality, 
of American education that the long-range 
effectiveness of our foreign and national de- 
fense policies wholly and absolutely depends. 
I will concede that on this issue of so-called 
progressive education the differences be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties are somewhat blurred. But differences 
do exist. Republicans are not so foolish as 
to believe that the ills of our educational sys- 
tem can be cured by bandages made of green- 
backs; or that some good doctor in Washing- 
ton has a sovereign remedy. We know that 
a decent respect for learning must be won 
at the local community level, not only in the 
local schools, but in homes and churches as 
well. We know also that if parents expect 
something for nothing from Washington 
their children will naturally believe that 
their teachers, not they, must bear the labor- 
ing oar in the classroom. 

Liberals and conservatives, Republicans 
and Democrats, seem equally disturbed about 
an obvious decline in morality and by what 
seems, in spite of increased church attend- 
ance, to be a weakening of religious faith. 
Obviously, there is no political solution. We 
may well be concerned, however, about the 
steady expounding of a collectivist social 
gospel. It was this gospel to which Dr. 
Henry Wriston referred in his convocation 
Address several years ago at the Yale Divinity 
School. It is easier, said Dr. Wriston, “to 
ride the crest of the new wave of the future 
of social reform and legislative equalization 
than to preach individual responsibility.“ 
The Republican Party has been less_willing 
than the Democratic Party to supply the 
surfboard. 

There has been, in general, a dangerous 
weakening of political, social, and moral tra- 
ditions. The results are refiected in increased 
juvenile delinquency; in growing rates of 
divorce; in disrespect for the constitution- 
ally reserved powers of the States; in a 
shrinkage of the sense of individual initia- 
tive and responsibility; in. dehumanization 
of labor; in increased pressures toward con- 
formity; in widespread social boredom; and, 
as I have previously mentioned, in anti-intel- 
lectualism. But what I especially want to 
emphasize is that our cherished traditions 
have been weakened much less by conscious 
design than by strong impersonal forces. 
Among these strong impersonal forces are 
a mushrooming population growth, rapidity 
of transport and communication, and fan- 
tastic economic and scientific progress. 

The future of this great country of ours, 
assuming we can avoid atomic annihilation 
and Soviet conquest, will depend on how 
successful you young people are in recon- 
ciling the powerful impersonal forces of 
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which I have spoken with the political, eco- 
nomic, and social institutions essential to 
the preservation and perpetuation of human 
freedom. I assure you that this will be no 
easy task. The answer does not lie in any 
body of political doctrine. It has not yet 
been written into any party platform. But 
perhaps I can indicate by a few questions 
that the challenge to you young Republi- 
cans is greater by far than any presented 
to your elders. 

How long can you gobble up 1,100,000 
acres of farmland every year for highways, 
factories, and subdivisions without destroy- 
ing needed agricultural production or na- 
tional elbowroom in the great outdoors? 

How are you going to close the gap be- 
tween technological power, increasing on a 
nearly vertical curve, and the relatively con- 
stant supply of human wisdom and moral- 
ity needed to control that power? 

How are you going to adapt the organic 
law written for a nation of 3 million people 
to a nation that may become almost as 
populous as India or China? 

If people do not sink deep roots into rela- 
tively stable communities, what substitute 
for community censure will you devise to 
check crime and immorality? 

Without abridging freedom of speech how 
are you going to cope with the political and 
social dangers inherent in mediums of mass 
communication concentrated in a few 
hands? 

If the Republican Party does not have the 
answers to these questions on the horizon, 
at least it has the honesty not to pretend 
to have them. We can tell the voters in all 
honesty; however, that unless the cold war 
is honorably and peacefully ended there will 
be no opportunity for free Americans to 
grapple with the problems of the future. 
And this brings me to the most immediate 
concern of the American people—the power 
of the Soviet Union and the moral irrespon- 
sibility of its leaders, 

Foreign policy ought to be a major issue 
in this campaign year. I am not one who 
believes that politics should stop either at 
the water's edge or outside the doors of the 
Pentagon. The people have a right to know 
and a duty to decide. It is unthinkable to 
stifle political discussion of issues inti- 
mately related to the survival of the human 
race. 

As Republicans we can be very proud of 
the record of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in avoiding war while at the same time 
confining communism to virtually the same 
territory it held 6 years ago. We can be 
sure that President Eisenhower, notwith- 
standing extreme Soviet provocation, is not 
going to abandon the quest for peace. 
Moreover, the Republican Party will never 
launch a war, or permit the Nation to be 
dragged into war, for the purpose of solving 
domestic unemployment. 

President Eisenhower and Republicans in 
the Congress have avoided two extremes in 
foreign policy. The adoption of either ex- 
treme position would be calamitous. The 
first extreme is that we should not negotiate 
with the Soviet Union except on the terms 
of its dissolution. The overwhelming major- 
ity of Republicans and Democrats have re- 
jected the idea that the only alternative to 
the cold war is the unconditional surrender 
of the Soviet Union. 

At the other extreme is a will to believe, 
in spite of a multitude of broken promises, 
that the rulers in the Kremlin can be trusted 
to carry out agreements to end the threat of 
mutual annihilation, This sentimental view 
is largely confined to Democratic circles. 
Not many Democrats actually say we ought 
to rush headlong into a summit conference, 
but many of them condemn as rigid and in- 
flexible the conditions imposed by President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles. 
Those conditions are that adequate prepara- 
tions be made; that an agenda for the sum- 
mit be agreed to; and that the Soviet Union 
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provide some evidence of its willingness to 
negotiate in good faith. Those who argue 
for a summit conference without these con- 
ditions being met have substituted wishful 
thinking for prudential logic. 

An even more dangerous manifestation of 
sentimentality is on the subject of nuclear 
weapons testing. You will recall that the 
Democratic Party's candidate for President in 
1956 called for stopping these tests without 
any enforcible agreement to insure Soviet 
compliance. Since then, the hazards of 
radioactive fallout have been grossly exag- 
gerated. The gush of sentimentality on this 
subject has been so great as to partially ob- 
scure these facts: 

First. There is no real health danger in 
the present rate of atomic-bomb testing. 

Second. The problem of antimissile de- 
fense is insoluble if we halt these tests; 

Third. We have learned, as a result of these 
tests, how to make clean bombs, which 
means that if global war cannot be avoided 
the human race will still have a fair chance 
of survival; 

Fourth. We have learned, as a result of 
these tests, about many peaceful applications 
of atomic energy; 

Fifth. If we unilaterally stop our tests, the 
Soviet Union can continue some of theirs 
without detection; and 

Sixth. Communist Russia has violated al- 
most every major international agreement it 
has signed. 

Young Republicans in company with other 
young Americans face a difficult and challeng- 
ing future. You and your friends, as reason- 
able and honest men and women, may well 
disagree on how to solve problems without 
precedent. But I hope you will tell as many 
people as you can during this 1958 campaign 
in Ohio that there will be no future at all if 
the balance of political power in this country 
passes into the hands of those who are willing 
to sign a suicide pact with the man who has 
sworn to bury us all, 


Congresswoman Edith Green’s Report on 
Russian Education 
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HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, following 
her return from a recent trip to the So- 
viet Union, Congresswoman EDITH 
GREEN prepared a series of articles high- 
lighting her impressions of Russia and 
of its educational system. While these 
articles have already been published in 
the Oregon press, I feel that they are of 
nationwide importance and that they 
will be of special interest to my col- 
leagues. 

As a member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Mrs. Green has been 
directly confronted with the educational 
challenge facing our Nation. She and 
other members of the committee have 
examined with close attention the educa- 
tional system of the Soviet Union, con- 
sidering both the benefits and short- 
comings of that system. K 

I wish to take this opportunity to com- 
mend Mrs. GREEN for undertaking her 
long and arduous trip. The firsthand 
knowledge which she has gained, coupled 
with her close familiarity with education 
in this country, provides a background 
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which will be much needed as Americans 
move forward to cope with their current 
educational problems. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article: 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA 


(By Congresswoman EDITH GREEN, of 
Oregon) 
(Pt. 1, April 24, 1958) 

The one overriding impression I had as I 
left Russia was that it was a country of 
startling contrasts—a country where the dead 
hand of the past still shows its control in 
unexpected places but where over 200 million 
people are directed—and, more often than 
not, dictated to—by a government that not 
only puts 5-year plans into operation but 
also fully expects to see long-range plans 
materialize. 

A country with an educational program, 
immediate and long range, that is most im- 
pressive—almost unbelievable—with a gov- 
ernment not only interested in launching 
sputniks but also in launching a generation 
of highly educated citizens and millions of 
skilled technicians. 

A country where the government is actively 
antireligious but where, despite the govern- 
ment’s activities, the churches are crowded, 
and at the Easter service, thousands of 
young and old were on the streets vainly 
trying to enter but being unable to find room 
in the Greek Orthodox churches, 

A country where long lines form for 350 
rubles ($3.50) tickets to superb opera and 
ballet performances at the Bolshoi Theater 
every night except Monday but where long 
lines also form to buy bread and other foods 
which they carry home without benefit of 
any wrappings. 

A country that can successfully launch 
a good-size satellite and build the magnifi- 
cent University of Moscow 33 stories high 
but builds ‘10 grade” schoolhouses that look 
40 years old after only 2 years use. 

A people with tremendous interest and 
enthusiasm for music, dancing, and paint- 
ing, but who can give little, if any, expres- 
sion to their artistic tastes in their dress, 
their personal belongings, and their homes. 

A people who lay great stress on the 
place and importance of women but who 
have crews of older women repairing streets, 
throwing bricks into trucks, and shoveling 
dirt. 

Moscow—a city where countless families 
live in 1-room apartments and where several 
share kitchen and bathroom facilities, but a 
city with a tremendous housing program 
underway with miles of eight-story apart- 
ment houses newly constructed. 

A country which encourages its students 
to seek the truth in scientific matters and 
encourages investigations into the unknown 
in all the physical sciences, but which 
teaches the party line” only in Communist 
ideology. 

A people who claim they have complete 
freedom, but who must get a pass to go to 
the library, school, or the Kremlin. 

A country where the older people, by and 
large, are uneducated and untrained by 
American standards, but where this gener- 
ation is given educational opportunities un- 
dreamed of by their parents. 

A country which has undergone a violent 
revolution and has seen its cities, towns, 
and much of its industrial potential de- 
Stroyed by war, but by 1958 launched the 
first satellite, has jet passenger planes in 
operation and is ahead of us in the devel- 
opment of the ICBM, 

What is the potential for 20 years from 
now of this country of strange contrasts 
when it is today spending 11 to 15 percent 
of its national budget on education? 

What is the significance of this for the 
United States and its educational system? 
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Some IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA 


(By Congresswoman EDITH GREEN of Oregon) 
(Pt. 2, April 29, 1958) 

Russia is making a tremendous investment, 
not only in the sputniks today, but in the 
leaders of tomorrow. They obviously think 
it worthwhile—to the tune of 68 billion 
rubles a year; this means about 12 percent 
of their national budget is spent on educa- 
tion. An additional amount is spent on 
science, estimated at 15 billion rubles. (The 
current rate of exchange is 10 rubles for a 
dollar.) 

Moscow Middle School No. 6 is probably 
a little above the average for the 600 
10-grade schools in the Soviet capital. But 
the educational system is so standardized 
that there isn't too much difference between 
the best and the poorest. By a more concen- 
trated curriculum and a 6-day week, the 
subject matter covered in 10 years corre- 
sponds roughly to what we teach in 12 years 
of elementary and high school. 

I visited kindergartens, middle schools, 
internats, House of Pioneers, pedagogical in- 
stitutes and universities. The libraries 
and laboratories I saw were exceedingly well- 
equipped. I don’t pretend to be an expert in 
Soviet education; I was there only long 
enough to scratch the surface, However, I 
did take with me the knowledge and obser- 
vations made over several years of actual 
teaching in Oregon schools, plus a great 
amount of study and testimony given before 
the House Education and Labor Committee 
in regard to education in the U. S. S.R. It is 
impossible to compare all aspects of Amer- 
ican and Soviet systems of education. Each 
system has its own strengths—its own weak- 
nesses, 

It is well established that all Russian 
schools are teaching foreign languages— 
English, German, or French and, in some 
experimental schools, Chinese, Hindi, or 
Arabic, I am told there are 41,000 English 
teachers in Russia; in every school I visited 
there was at least one who spoke English very 
well. Ordinarily the fifth grader starts the 
study of a foreign language, but in Middle 
School No, 6, English is studied in the second 
grade. A second grade class of 38 is divided 
into 8 small groups to study a foreign 
language. In second to fifth grades, they 
have reading, writing and conversations in 
English. In sixth and seventh grades this 
program is expanded. In the eighth grade 
they haye a study of world geography in 
English, In the ninth grade history and 
literature in English, and in the 10th grade 
a study of English literature. Tenth graders 
carried on 15-minute discussions in beautiful 
English, Their counterparts in other schools 
spoke German or French just as fluently. 

At School No. 1, I followed these 10th 
graders around for the better part of a day. 
There is. very strict discipline in the class- 
room—absolutely no funny business, no 
whispering, no joking, no laughing, Edu- 
cation is very serious—they know that if they 
have high marks, the doors of the Institute 
or University will be open to them. Other- 
wise they will. go to the technicum or join 
the labor force. Between classes they relax. 

Besides studying English, the 10th graders 
were completing their fifth year of physics, 
thelr fourth year of chemistry; they had 
completed 5 years of biology and were also 
studying math, Russian language and litera- 
ture, astronomy, history of the U. S. S. R., 
and gym. (In schools visited in the Ukraine, 
the same course of study but with the 
mother tongue added.) 

Adequate school construction is a prob- 
lem there as well as in the United States. 
Double shifts are well known. 

An undetermined number of students at 
the seventh grade are transferred to the 
technicums, or they may go to a trade 
school, or they may join the labor force. 
So, in the middle schools beyond the sev- 
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enth grade, attention is concentrated on 
the academically inclined, All studying is 
done at home; in talking with the students 
I thought this averaged 4 hours a day. 
Teachers in middle schools or at the Peda- 
gogical Institutes with whom I talked knew 
nothing about achievement tests or IQ tests. 
Pure accomplishment is the yardstick, A 
new program has recently been started for 
the “wonder kids,” a special training for the 
most talented. 

In the 10-grade schools, lunch is served 
at 2:40 for the upper grades. The student 
either brings his lunch or he can buy it for 
1% rubles (15 cents). The parents com- 
mittee of the school arranges to give lunch 
to the poor. The doctor and dentist come 
to the school three times a week; the nurse 
comes every day. 

After 4 o'clock those students with the 
best grades may take additional classes at 
the House of Pioneers. This 35-year-old 
program is an expansion of the school pro- 
gram after school, in the evenings and on 
Sunday. The Palace of Pioneers has 3,000 
members. Each student is limited to two 
“circles.” This may be a circle for ad- 
vanced study in chemistry or music or for- 
eign languages, or it may be a circle for 
special lessons in ballet or speech or paint- 
ing or chess or any one of a dozen other 
activities. The emphasis is not confined 
to science and mathematics. Great empha- 
sis is put on languages and the fine arts. 
Many of the statues around the city are of 
famous poéts or painters or musicians, as 
well as the statues of Lenin and Stalin. At 
the House of Pioneers, the school uniform 
is not required. Originally the Pioneers 
were organized as a Communist youth 
group. Now, more emphasis is placed on 
Communist indoctrination for those a little 
older in the Young Communist League. 

Life is extremely serious for Soviet 
youth—although juvenile delinquency is a 
problem there, too. Communist youth 
leaders are discouraging rock and roll, and 
talking about the rise in “hooliganism.” 

With all the grimness and the relatively 
low standard of living, the Russians are not 
without a sense of humor. I attended a 
puppet theater one evening. The opening 
act was a choir of 60 voices—60 robed pup- 
pets on the stage singing in beautiful har- 
mony: “We eat vitamins; we eat vitamins 
A, B, C, and D; we eat vitamins; those who 
eat vitamins will be healthy and live until 
they die.” 

Some IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA 
(By Congresswoman EDITH GREEN, of Oregon) 
(Pt. 3, May 1, 1958) 

In the colleges and universities in Russia 
there are 2 million students. The Minister 
of Higher Education told me that not less 
than 75 percent are studying English. In 
the technicums there are an additional 
2 million students. 

Moscow University is one of the show- 
places of the city. The main building is a 
magnificent structure 33 stories high with 
22,000 rooms in it. There are other build- 
ings for chemistry, biology, the humanities, 
etc., altogether 40,000 rooms with 6,000 for 
dormitory facilities. There are 24,000 stu- 
dents. No one over 35 may be enrolled as 
either a full-time student or for evening 
classes. The 40th university is just being 
completed; it is in Siberia and will be the 
second scientific center of all Russia. There 
are 727 institutes which are schools of spe- 
cial study, such as law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, teaching. At least 96 percent of all 
students enrolled in higher education are 
there on scholarships or have all university 
expenses paid, Those students who get ex- 
cellent marks receive 300 to 800 additional 
rubles a month. However, if they receive 
the stipend, the Government then dictates 
the kind and place of work for the next 3 
years. There were many pictures on a bul- 
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letin board outside the auditorium of stu- 
dents pioneering in the “Virgin Lands” (Si- 
beria). 

My student guide took me to classrooms, 
assembly halls, little theater, swimming 
pool, cafeterias, and laboratories. She said 
there were 1,700 laboratories; I saw sey- 
eral that seemed to me exceptionally well 
equipped and also a fabulous museum in 
the geology department. 

About 25,000 students in Russia took post- 
graduate work this year. A new policy is in 
effect requiring graduates to work for 2 
years before taking postgraduate courses; 
this is in all fields except theoretical sci- 
ences. Quotas at graduate and undergrad- 
uate level can be and are manipulated 
according to “the plan.” Next year, for ex- 
ample, they will admit only 200 biology stu- 
dents. From observation and conferences, 
it was my impression that a very large per- 
centage of the graduates go into the teaching 
field and this might again indicate that 
education is the key to the whole Soviet pro- 
gram and that the cold war has been shifted 
by the astute leaders in the Kremlin from 
competition in physical strength to compe- 
tition in brains. 

In the 3,642 technicums, technicians are 
being trained—technicians who can speak 
English, German, French, Chinese, Arabic, or 
Hindi. I was forced to ask myself many 
times, what is the Russian plan 10-20 years 
from now especially in the underdeveloped 
countries of the world. I visited a peda- 
gogical institute and talked with the head 
of the pedagogical branch of the Academy 
of Scientists; this institution is concerned 
only about pedagogical research. 

I asked about teacher training and was 
told they require practice teaching for 8 
weeks; about 25 percent of the courses are 
on methods and psychology and about 75 
percent on subject matter. 

I visited with many teachers who spoke 
English, A tenth grade beginning teacher is 
paid 900 rubles ($90) a month for 18 hours 
work a week. If that teacher works 27 
hours a week she is paid 1,350 rubles a 
month. The 27-hour week includes time 
spent correcting papers or in extracurricular 
activities at the House of Pioneers. Those 
who supervise are paid more. University 
professors may be paid 5,000 rubles a month. 
Teachers may retire at 40 percent of their 
salary or after 25 years they may continue 
to teach part or full time and draw in addi- 
tion a pension equivalent to 40 percent of 
their basic salary. 

In the schools in Kiev and at the Univer- 
sity of Kiev, it seemed to me there was much 
greater freedom; teachers were anxious to 
visit and had many questions about Ameri- 
can schools. Second grade and tenth grade 
teachers asked me if I knew of students in 
Oregon who would want to correspond. The 
head of the zoological museum at Kiev had 
exchanged exhibits with 51 other countries, 
Did I know of American Universities who 
would exchange exhibits? Their museum 
had been completely destroyed in the war; 
he apologized it was not as good as it used 
to be—now they had only 1 million speci- 
mens. But they would soon build it to what 
it once was. 

In spite of seemingly more freedom, yet I 
never felt that either the students or 
teachers really let down their guard, There 
was a shield of conformity—a sense of civic 
duty. Daily routines and long-range plans 
seemed geared to the demands of the system. 

As I left the country, it seemed to me the 
Russians were putting more emphasis on 
their education for their purposes than 
Americans are putting on our education for 
our purposes. Our immediate security needs 
must be met, but. we should also be con- 
cerned with our rate of achievement and 
with the Soviet rate 10 to 20 years from 
now. In large part the levels of achievement 
in the future are being determined in the 
classrooms now—in their schools and in ours. 
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Federal Usurpation—Address by Hon. 
Sirom Thurmond, of South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RecorpD, I include therewith, 
an address made by the distinguished 
junior Senator from South Carolina, the 
Honorable Strom THURMOND, to the corps 
of cadets of The Citadel on March 29, 
1958, titled “Federal Usurpation.” 

Mr. Speaker, during his public life, 
Strom TuHurmonp has been one of the 
most ardent defenders of the basic con- 
ception of our Constitution which guar- 
antees to the States that self-autonomy, 
which we refer to as States rights. As 
a distinguished jurist, as a distinguished 
lawyer, and as Governor of the State of 
South Carolina, he has passionately de- 
fended this principle. I know of no 
person of my acquaintance, nor of the 
long and illustrious lists of those states- 
men who have defended this Republic, 
who is more capable or qualified to oc- 
cupy such a position. Strom THURMOND 
is a scholar and an authoritative student 
on the Constitution of the United States. 
As a jurist, some of his finest opinions 
were on this, the most precious of our 
constitutional concepts. Strom THUR- 
mon led a fight on this principle in 1948 
and received the electoral votes of four 
States for the Presidency of the United 
States. He is the only man in the long 
and illustrious history of this Nation who 
has ever been elected to the Senate by 
what is known as a write-in vote, and he 
later resigned and offered for reelection 
and received no opposition. STROM 
THURMOND is respected and admired by 
men and women of this Nation who love 
the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, he is a qualified person 
to speak on the question of Federal 
usurpation, and he took as his forum the 
corps of cadets at The Citadel, Charles- 
ton, S. C., the greatest military college 
in this or any other nation. Mr. Speak- 
er, the speech follows: 

FEDERAL USURPATION 
(Address by Senator Strom THurmonpn, of 

South Carolina, at The Citadel, the Mili- 

tary College of South Carolina, Charleston, 

S. C., March 29, 1958) 

I wish to speak to you today on the sub- 
ject of a clear and present danger to Amer- 
ican freedom. 

I am not speaking of the threat posed by 
any foreign nation. 

I am speaking of a grave domestic prob- 
lem: Usurpation of power, the arch threat 
to individual liberty in America. I am 
speaking of a two-pronged attack on the 
Constitution of the United States, an attack 
which has already achieved an alarming 
degree of success, and which, if not checked 
now, will result in the complete extinction 
of individual freedom in this country. 

This is, I assure you, no exaggeration. 
We are faced with an issue the gravity of 
which cannot be overemphasized. Our free 
institutions are in critical danger. Yet the 
American people are tragically unaware of 
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just how great, and how imminent, is the 
danger. This is in part because so many 
of our people are also tragically unfamiliar 
with the Constitution, not versed in its 
meaning, its aims and its purposes. 

In order to show how vital is the main- 
tenance of our constitutional structure to 
the preservation of our individual freedom, 
it will be helpful for us to go back for a 
moment to the time of the framing of that 
basic document. By examining the fears and 
the purposes of the framers, we can more 
clearly see the enormous threat to our liber- 
ties which is posed by this dual assault on 
the Constitution today—this usurpation by 
the Federal Government of the rights and 
powers of the States and, within the Federal 
Government itself, the usurpation by one 
branch of powers rightfully belonging to the 
other two branches. 

The men who framed the Constitution 
knew full well that the greatest potential 
threat to the liberty of the individual lay in 
government. That is why they were in- 
sistent that the government they were set- 
ting up be limited and decentralized. They 
were determined not to create a power ap- 
paratus which, however well it might work 
and however beneficent it might prove 
while in their hands, would someday become 
an instrument of tyranny over the people 
should it fall into the hands of evil or 
power-hungry men. 

And, being realists, they knew that the 
power of government would—on many occa- 
sions, at least—fall into the hands of evil 
men of boundless ambition. They knew 
that the idea of benevolent government, 
without checks, is a delusion, They knew 
the utter folly of setting up a government 
without limitations, in the reliance that 
good men would control it. Listen to the 
words of Patrick Henry: 

“Would not all the world,” he asked, 
“from the Eastern to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, blame our distracted folly in resting 
our rights upon the contingency of our rul- 
ers being good or bad? Show me that age 
and country where the rights and liberties 
of the people were placed on the sole chance 
of their rulers being good men, without a 
consequent loss of liberty. I say that the 
loss of that dearest privilege has ever fol- 
lowed, with absolute certainty, every such 
mad attempt.” 

Or as Thomas Jefferson later expressed it, 
in his famed Kentucky Resolutions: 

“It would be a dangerous delusion were a 
confidence in the men of our choice to 
silence our fears for the safety of our rights: 
that confidence is everywhere the parent of 
despotism—free government is founded in 
jealously, and not in confidence; it is jeal- 
ousy and not confidence which prescribes 
limited constitutions, to bind down those 
whom we are obliged to trust with power: 
that our Constitution has accordingly fixed 
the limits to which, and no further, our 
confidence may go. * * In questions of 
power, then, let no more be heard of con- 
fidence in man, but bind him down from 
mischief by the chains of the Constitution.” 

What were the chains which the framers 
fashioned, to bind man down from mischief, 
in defense of liberty? Principally, they were 
two simple and workable devices, which to- 
gether form the main components of our 
well-known checks-and-balances system. 

First, the newly established Central Gov- 
ernment was to be kept small and limited. 
It was a government of enumerated powers 
only, all powers not delegated to it by the 
Constitution (nor prohibited to the States) 
being reserved to the States or to the peo- 
ple. In other words, the Central Government 
would exercise power over only a limited 
number of fields of general concern to all the 
States. Among these would be foreign af- 
fairs, military defense, commerce of a 
genuinely interstate nature, and so on; while 
the great bulk of domestic matters would 
continue to be under the jurisdiction of the 
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several States. The States were by no means 
supposed to be mere provinces or adminis- 
trative subdivisions of the General Govern- 
ment, but were separate and distinct sov- 
ereignties, coexistent with the General Gov- 
ernment. Thus was a balance set up be- 
tween the new Central Government on the 
one hand and the States on the other. 

Second, within the framework of the new 
General Government itself, the founders pro- 
vided for a distinct separation of powers. 
That is, in order to prevent all the powers of 
the new Government from being exercised by 
one man or a single small group of men, it 
was provided that the legislative, the execu- 
tive, and the judicial powers should be in 
the hands of separate branches. By a series 
of devices, these branches were to be kept 
independent of one another, insofar as 
possible. 

It was by these 2 governmental prin- 
ciples, these 2 constitutional devices, that 
our forefathers sought to prevent that con- 
centration of centralized power which they 
knew would be the death knell of individual 
liberty in America. Liberty would be safe 
so long, and only so long, as these two prin- 
ciples remained intact and were scrupulous- 
ly upheld. 

We may express the framers’ thinking 
graphically in this way: The structure of 
our liberty rests upon these two supports, 
the twin pillars of States rights and separa- 
tion of powers. So long as both these pillars 
stand, unimpaired, our liberties stand also. 
But if either one of these pillars be de- 
stroyed, or slowly eroded away, then, surely 
and inevitably, the temple of liberty will 
come crashing down. 

Gentlemen, we are nearer to that eventual- 
ity than is generally realized, We are very 
near, dangerously near, to it. By processes 
which at first were gradual, but which in re- 
cent years have assumed a progressively in- 
creasing rate, the structure of States rights 
has been almost completely eroded away, 
until what was once a sturdy and massive 
support of American freedom has been whit- 
tled down to a very tenuous column indeed. 

Actually, the process of infringing on the 
rights of the States is not new. It began 
early in our history. Thomas Jefferson saw 
the beginning of this process of usurpation 
by the Federal judiciary; he feared its ulti- 
mate result, and he expressed his fears as 
follows: 

“There is no danger I apprehend so much 
as the consolidation of our Government by 
the noiseless, and therefore unalarming, in- 
strumentality of the Supreme Court.” 

With prophetic vision, the great Virginian 
warned further that the germ of dissolution 
of our Federal system lies in the Federal 
judiciary, “* * * working like gravity by 
night and by day, gaining a little today and 
a little tomorrow, and advancing its noise- 
less step like a thief, over the field of juris- 
diction, until all shall be usurped from the 
States, and the Government of all be con- 
solidated into one.” 

Jefferson’s description of the process and 
methods of judicial usurpation is truly re- 
markable. It could well have been written 
today. These are his words: 

“The Judiciary of the United States is the 
subtle corps of sappers and miners con- 
stantly working underground to undermine 
the foundations of our confederated Re- 
public. They are construing our Constitu- 
tion from a coordination of a general and 
special government to a general and supreme 
one alone. This will lay all things at their 
feet. They skulk from responsibility 
to public opinion. * * * An opinion is 
huddled up in conclave, perhaps by a ma- 
jority of one, delivered as if unanimous, and 
with the silent acquiescence of lazy or timid 
associates, by a crafty chief judge who 
sophisticates the law to his mind, by the 
turn of his own reasoning.” 
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This process which Jefferson depicted was 
beginning even in his own day. Neverthe- 
less, despite this early beginning of judicial 
usurpation; despite the War Between the 
States and the force-imposed postwar 
amendments, which radically altered the 
original concept of the Union; despite the 
nationalizing influence of the commercial 
expansion of the postwar period—despite 
all of these things, the basic principle of 
States rights remained fundamentally in- 
tact. The North, the Nation as a whole, 
might have rejected the Southern conten- 
tion that States rights included the right 
to secede and dissolve the Union; but within 
the framework of Union, the country was 
still dedicated to the principle of local seif- 
government. 

In 1868 Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase 
echoed the prevailing view when he char- 
acterized the United States as “an inde- 
structible Union composed of indestructible 
States.” 

Thus, until the 1930's, ovr governmental 
system was still fundamentally based on 
States rights, both in principle and in 
practice. Not to the extent that some of 
us had desired, to be sure; not to the ex- 
tent that the framers had recommended; 
but still to the extent that the great ma- 
jority of those vital economic, political, and 
social activities most closely affecting the 
people were the subjects of State control 
only and were outside the province of the 
Federal Government. And the country and 
the people seemed aware of the vital im- 
portance of keeping them that way, In an 
address delivered in 1930, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, then governor of New York, em- 
phasized the necessity of preserving States 
rights, when he declared: 

“To bring about government by oligarchy 
masquerading as democracy, it is funda- 
mentally essential that practically all au- 
thority and control be centralized in our 
National Government. The individual sover- 
eignty of our States must first be destroyed, 
except in mere minor matters of legislation. 
We are safe from the danger of any such 
departure from the principles on which this 
country was founded just so long as the 
individual home rule of the States is scru- 
pulously preserved and fought for when- 
ever it seems in danger.” 

As a distinguished commentator has 
pointed out, the significance of this address 
by Governor Roosevelt lies in the fact that 
it was not merely a statement of the views 
he himself then held, but rather was a re- 
phrasing, a restatement, of “the long-estab- 
lished American principles which had been 
well understood and firmly accepted by gen- 
eration after generation of the American 
people, and voiced in varying forms innu- 
merable times throughout the country for 
almost a century and a half.“ 

In the last quarter century, however, we 
have seen assaults on States rights at every 
point. We have seen the National Govern- 
ment in Washington expanded to its present 
swollen size, accompanied by a steady dimi- 
nution of the reserved powers of the States. 
It is not my purpose to attempt to fix the 
blame for this development. Sufice it to 
say that all three branches of the Federal 
Government participated in it, and that an 
acquiescent and desperate people permitted 
it. The Supreme Court resisted the trend 
until 1937, but, in that year, as the Honor- 
able Hamilton A. Long, of the New York Bar, 
explains in his brilliant study, Usurpers: 
Foes of Free Man, the Court underwent 
a major policy-revolution. From that time 
forward, the Supreme Court’s role has been 
one of willing, and then eager, collabora- 
tion in the process of aggrandizing the Cen- 
tral Government at the expense of the States. 
In 1954, with the school segregation decision, 
the Supreme Court really moved into high 
gear against the States and the Constitu- 
tion. It sustained the assault with the sub- 
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sequent Steve Nelson and Girard College 


cases. In 1957 the Congress and the execu- 
tive branch joined in the attack. The pas- 
sage—in an atmosphere of bogus sanctity 
and mock legality—of the miscalled civil 
rights bill was followed shortly by the sub- 
jection of a once-sovereign State to bayonet 
rule, which still continues. 

Before leaving the subject of States rights 
and going into this second aspect of usurpa- 
tion, within the Federal Government itself, 
I should like to pause for a moment to re- 
flect upon a circumstance which frankly 
puzzles me. 

I can easily understand why those who 
are at heart enemies of America and ene- 
mies of liberty would seek to destroy States 
rights. I can easily see why our secret 
enemies, those who would weaken our civili- 
gation and bring our Nation to its knees, 
would seek to destroy local self-govern- 
ment. 

What I cannot understand is, how it is 
that many loyal and sincere Americans, con- 
scientious and zealous advocates of civil 
liberty, have in recent years been in the 
very forefront of the efiort to break down 
the integrity of the States. 

These men honestly picture themselves 
as champions of individual freedom; yet 
they are its worst enemies, They see some 
real or imagined violation of civil liberty 
on the State level—generally a situation 
in which a member of some racial minority 
group is allegedly deprived of an alleged 
right—and, egged on by shrewd and 
conscienceless politicians bent on corralling 
the vital minority-group vote, these liberals 
become inflamed with righteous wrath and 
filled with deep and honest concern over 
the fact that an individual's rights are 
being violated. 

So what is their remedy? Do they seek 
corrective action on the State level? No. 
They do all in their power to break down 
the rights of the States and to build up a 
supergovernment which is supposed to be 
for the protection of the individual, a super- 
government strong enough to rule the recal- 
citrant States with an iron hand and thus 
to prevent them from continuing their 
alleged denials of the rights of individuals 
of certain classes, 

But does it never occur to these self-styled 
liberals that this supergovernment they are 
building up, this “big brother” to police the 
States, someday may, inevitably will, become 
itself the greatest possible threat to the 
rights of the individual? That, by tearing 
down the rights of the States and centraliz- 
ing power in Washington, they are building 
up a power apparatus before which the 
States first, and later the individual, will be 
completely powerless? Can they not admit 
the inexorable truth of Calhoun's solemn 
warning that the powers which it is necessary 
for government to possess, in order to repress 
violence and preserve order, cannot execute 
themselves? They must be administered by 
men in whom like others, the individual is 
stronger than the social feelings. And 
hence the powers vested in them to prevent 
injustice and oppression on the part of oth- 
ers, will, if left unguarded, be by them con- 
verted into instruments to oppress the rest of 
the community.” 

Surely they know that the reins of govern- 
ment will fall into the hands of such men, 
“in whom the individual is stronger than 
the social feelings.” Or do they naively trust 
that completely good and altruistic men— 
themselves, perhaps?—will always be in con- 
trol? Is not this the very delusion against 
which the founders warned, the same mad 
folly so eloquently referred to by Patrick 
Henry and by Jefferson in their insistence 
upon a system of checks and balances? 

Blinded by shortsightedness and by a 
failure to read history, these zealous liber- 
als, these self-styled champions of the indi- 
vidual’s civil rights, are busily engaged in 
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breaking down the principle of States rights 
and thus destroying what is, in the long 
view, the greatest single bulwark of our indi- 
vidual freedom. 

Perhaps they rely on the idea that it is safe 
to destroy the rights of the States and create 
a centralized government so long as, within 
this centralized government, the principle of 
separation of powers is strictly enforced; that 
the latter principle is all that is really neces- 
sary to guarantee individual liberty. 

Nothing could be more wrong. The two 
pillars, States rights and separation of pow- 
ers, are complementary to each other. De- 
stroy or remove one, and the other will soon 
collapse. Jefferson warned that “* when 
all government, domestic and foreign, in lit- 
tle as in great things, shall be drawn to 
Washington as the center of all power, it will 
render powerless the checks provided of one 
government on another, and will become as 
venal and oppressive as the government from 
which we separated.” 

And even the arch-Federalist Alexander 
Hamilton saw clearly that the fate of indi- 
vidual liberty was inextricably tied up with 
the fate of the States. Said Hamilton: 

“The States can never lose their powers 
till the whole people of America are robbed 
of their liberties. They must go together; 
they must support each other, or meet one 
common fate.” 

Let us now examine the other face of the 
coin; let us turn to the second pillar of our 
checks-and-balances system, the principle of 
separation of powers, and see how it has 
fared over the years. 

Generally speaking, separation of powers 
has not been subjected to anything like the 
degree of attack that has so largely eroded 
away States rights.: This constitutional 
support is still in a comparatively healthy 
condition. But in the past 4 years, espe- 
cially, the Supreme. Court has stepped up 
the assault in this direction, too. 

You are probably generally familiar with 
a series of decisions handed down by the 
Warren court, in cases involving various as- 
pects of internal security—commonly re- 
ferred to as the subyersion cases. Some of 
the decisions in these cases constituted fur- 
ther restrictions on the rights of the States, 
denying them the right to prosecute for or 
even to investigate sedition and treason or 
to exclude suspected Communists from the 
practice of law, Others restricted the exec- 
utive branch of the Federal Government in 
its antisubversion efforts and limited the 
power of Congressional investigating com- 
mittees in questioning witnesses. 

The net effect of these decisions, of course, 
was to hamper seriously the activities of our 
Government in the antisubversion field. 

But what principally concerns us here is 
not so much the serious impairment of our 
Government's antisubversion efforts, deplor- 
able as thatis. Nor is it simply the fact that 
the decisions placed certain restrictions on 
the Executive and on the Congress, 

The more fundamental cause for concern 
is that, in some of these cases, the Supreme 
Court has usurped powers rightfully belong- 
ing only to the legislative branch of the 
Government. In other words, the Court has 
been guilty of judicial legislation. In the 
Steve Nelson case, for example, the Court 
violated the intent of Congress by constru- 
ing the Smith Act as giving the Federal Gov- 
ernment complete preemption of the anti- 
subversion field, to the exclusion of the 
States. When the Court thus violates, or 
goes beyond, the intent of Congress, it is, 
in effect, making new laws, or legislating— 
a function which the Constitution bestows 
exclusively upon Congress. 

That the Court has in fact exercised legis- 
lative powers is clear to lawyers, and they 
have reacted with considerable concern, 
Only a few weeks ago Judge Learned Hand, 
one of the most eminent jurists in this 
country, and considered of liberal views, 
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observed that the Court was apparently be- 
coming a third house of the legislature. 

Laymen, however, may have some difficulty 
in grasping the significant difference be- 
tween interpretation and judicial legisla- 
tion and I should therefore like to take a 
few moments to discuss this point. The 
Honorable Hamilton A. Long, of New York, 
of whom we have already spoken, dealt with 
this vital subject in an editorial which 
appeared last year in the Saturday Evening 
Post. Mr. Long wrote: 

“Few subjects are surrounded by more con- 
fusion than the function of the United States 
Supreme Court in interpreting the Constitu- 
tion. There can be no doubt, however, that 
the Court has no right to change this basic 
law or to violate the intent of those who 
initially adopted it or of those who later 
amended it. Only the people can change 
the Constitution, by amendment. 

“For the Supreme Court to try to bypass 
this process, by interpreting the Constitution 
contrary to that original intent, is to usurp 
power never given it.” 

In other words, the Supreme Court, in 
interpreting a provision of the Constitution, 
must stay strictly within the limits set by 
the intent of the framers and adopters. 
Likewise, in the case of construing a statute, 
the Court cannot violate the intent of Con- 
gress. 

Once the Court has initially defined this 
intent, its decision on the matter becomes 
binding—on the Court itself, as on all 
others—becomes, in effect, an integral part of 
the Constitution, or of the statute. This 
legislative intent, as initially determined by 
the Court in the first pertinent case to come 
before it, is absolutely binding thereafter 
and is not subject to change, except, of 
course, by new legislation or by constitutional 
amendment. For the Supreme Court to as- 
sume the power to revise, at will, this initial 
determination of intent completely destroys 
the stability of the law; and for the Court, 
in subsequent decisions, to violate this intent 
(as initially determined) or to go beyond it, 
is to usurp power never given it. 

Where an act of Congress is involved, such 
action by the Court amounts to judicial legis- 
lation. In handing down a decision contrary 
to the intent of the lawmakers, the Court is 
itself making new law, and is thus usurping 
a function which the Constitution vests ex- 
clusively in the legislative branch, 

And where the Court is interpreting a con- 
stitutional provision (or amendment), vio- 
lation by the Court of the framers’ and 
adopters’ intent constitutes an illegal 
amending of the Constitution. In such a 
case the Court would be usurping a power 
rightfully belonging to the people alone; for 
only the people, through their States, have 
the right to change the Constitution, and 
they can do so only by amendment. The 
decision in the school segregation case of 
May 17, 1954, is a flagrant example of this 
type of usurpation. 

What are we to do to remedy this critical 
situation? What steps can we take to save 
these beleaguered constitutional principles, 
so vital to our liberty as free men? 

In the case of separation of powers, we, 
the people, by exercising vigilance and firm 
determination, can nip the process of usur- 
pation in the bud, comparatively speaking. 
We must remember Mr. Justice Brandeis“ 
words: 

“The doctrine of the separation of powers 
was adopted by the Constitution of 1787, 
not to promote efficiency but to preclude 
the exercise of arbitrary power. The pur- 
pose was, not to avoid friction, but, by means 
of the inevitable friction incident to the 
distribution of the governmental powers 
among the three departments, to save the 
people from autocracy.” 

The Congress can protect itself against 
further judicial usurpation by exercising its 
constitutional right to limit the appellate 
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jurisdiction of the Court. I disagree with 
those who feel that this is too drastic a 
remedy. It is an effective way to curb the 
excesses of the Court and to discipline that 
body, and it is a curb which the Congress 
could as easily remove later as it would now 
impose. 

Let me cite just two examples of this 
kind of remedial legislation. 

One such bill was introduced by me last 
year. It would limit the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in two flelds—the activities 
of local school boards in regulating school 
attendance, and the efforts of State govern- 
ments to combat subversive activities 
through legislation. 

Another bill of this sort, one that has 
been given widespread attention in recent 
weeks, is Senator Jenner's bill to remove 
the Supreme Court's appellate jurisdiction 
in certain cases involving subversion. I have 
been actively supporting the Jenner bill, be- 
cause I feel that the Supreme Court has 
overstepped its bounds and encroached on 
the prerogatives of Congress, the executive 
branch of the Government, and several agen- 
cies of local government in the cases to 
which the Jenner bill is applicable. 

If Congress will enact laws restricting the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, I believe 
that the Court will see the handwriting on 
the wall and curb its impulses. Unless the 
Court is restricted by legislation to judicial 
matters, we can expect to see new and more 
far-reaching forms of judicial legislation in 
the future. 

The problem of States rights is more diffi- 
cult, because here the process of usurpation 
has been going on so much longer. It has 
proceeded so far that it will be difficult to 
stop. That is the great danger in permitting 
“just a little bit” of usurpation, of acquies- 
cing in just a little deprivation of one’s 
rights: Before one realizes it, the point of 
no return has been reached. 

The States, however, have not quite been 
destroyed. If they will stand firm from here 
on out, they can preserve a good measure of 
their independence and can keep the pillar 
of States rights standing as a sturdy sup- 
port of our individual freedom. 

Congress, too, can play a part in preserving 
the power of the States. In the first place, 
it should examine each piece of legislation 
that comes before it to determine whether 
it will expand Federal power at the expense 
of the States. Some bills with admirable 
aims must be rejected because of the means 
they would employ to reach their ends. 

An example of such a law is the legisla- 
tion new pending to limit the erection of 
billboards along the new Interstate Highway 
System. The purpose of the bill is laudable; 
it would help keep these highways beautiful. 
However, the method is deplorable; it would 
take away the right of the States to control 
and limit the erection of billboards on land 
purely under jurisdiction of the States. If 
States rights is to have a practical meaning, 
the principle must apply to good proposals as 
well as to bad ones. 

Congress can also take an active role in up- 
holding the rights of the States by enacting 
legislation that will help in restoring power 
to the States. 

In this connection, I can mention several 
pieces of legislation now pending in Congress. 

There is S. 337, a bill which I am cospon- 
soring. It provides that no act of Congress 
shall be construed to nullify State laws in 
the same field, unless the act expressly states 
that this is the intention, The Supreme 
Court could not have ruled as it did in the 
Steve Nelson case if this bill had been en- 
acted. 

On March 3, the cause of States rights was 
substantially strengthened by the passage in 
the Senate of S. 1538, another bill I have co- 
sponsored. It would return to the individ- 
ual States a large measure of legislative 
jurisdiction over lands in the several States, 
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owned by the Federal Government or used 
for Federal purposes. This bill is now in 
committee in the House and has a most 
favorable chance for final enactment this 
year. 

In January, I introduced Senate Joint Res- 
olution 145 to set up a commission on Fed- 
eral and State jurisdiction. The purpose is 
to study the usurpation of State powers by 
the Federal Government, and the usurpation 
of powers by each branch of Government 
from the others. The commission would re- 
port to Congress, recommending legislation 
that would redraw the boundary lines in 
places where they have hecome completely 
obliterated or obscured. 

I am cosponsoring another important 
piece of States rights legislation, S. 1723. 
This bill would eliminate the no-man’s 
land now existing between State and Fed- 
eral jurisdiction in the field of labor rela- 
tions. This gap was caused by the Supreme 
Court’s decision last year in the Guss case. 
S. 1723 would empower the States to act 
for the protection of both labor and man- 
agement rights where the National Labor 
Relations Board declines to assert its juris- 
diction. 

I will mention just one more example. 
This is my bill, 8. 6, which was recently 
passed py the Senate. It would prevent 
private contractors executing Federal con- 
tracts from escaping Stato sales taxes on 
their purchases under the guise of Federal 
immunity. This would reverse a 1954 Su- 
preme Court decision which closed another 
State reyenue source. 

These are merely examples; they will do 
for starters. There are many ways in which 
Congress can assist the States to regain the 
powers they should be exercising and which 
powers are reserved to them under the Con- 
stitution. 

Among the many fields of activity which 
are still under State control, however, there 
are two which are preeminent—law en- 
forcement and public education—and it is 
these two which have been singled out for 
attack by the enemies of States rights and 
of American freedom, 

One of the greatest obstacles in the way of 
any grab for power, by Communists or any 
other group, is the existence in this country 
of 48 separate and independent police sys- 
tems. As was demonstrated in the cases of 
several eastern European countries, which 
fell to communism after World War II, a 
useful, perhaps essential, factor in seizing 
power in any country is a centralized police 
organization, which can be infiltrated, then 
controlled, then used at the crucial hour to 
suppress the opposition. 

So long as we avoid this centralized con- 
trol of our police systems, then, no matter 
what internal crises and tensions the years 
may bring, there is little likelihood of even 
an attempt at a Communist-style coup d'etat 
in this country. Such would not be the case 
were the weapon of centralized police con- 
trol available to those who would seize power, 

But a Federal Government bent on usurpa- 
tion and complete centralization of power, 
finds it annoying to be confronted with law- 
enforcement officers who are loyal to State 
and local governments instead of to the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, and who are beyond reach 
of the threat of federalization. We can 
therefore expect increasing pressure to de- 
stroy the independence of the State police 
agencies. It has already been seriously sug- 
gested by one liberal that a special Federal 
police force, similar to the Canadian North- 
west Mounted Police, be set up to enforce the 
integration of southern schools, 

This brings us to the other outstanding 
function of State government—public edu- 
cation. There is a grave risk that this func- 
tion of State government will be destroyed, 
to be replaced by a centrally controlled 
school system operated by the Federal 
Government. 
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It is true that the proponents of Fed- 
eral aid to education assert repeatedly that 
they are not interested in Federal control. 
Be that is it may, it can be stated as an ab- 
solute fact that Federal control of educa- 
tion will follow Federal aid, as surely as the 
night follows the day, 

The pattern is crystal clear. Once the 
States have geared their whole educational 
and reyenue systems to Federal aid, the 
Federal Government will impose certain con- 
ditions. They will appear harmless, even 
helpful, at first. Certain minimum stand- 
ards in school equipment, teacher training 
and level of teaching will be set up as pre- 
requisites for the receipt of Federal aid. 
Some substandard schools will be improved. 

But is anyone naive enough to think that 
we can have just a little Federal control? 
Not a chance. Within a very few years, a 
bureau in Washington would be drawing up 
the curriculum and a list of approved text- 
books. The history books, the texts on 
government, and the courses in sociology 
would be lined out to follow whatever school 
of thought was, at the moment, most popu- 
lar in Washington. 

From this point, the movement to mass 
brainwashing and despotism would be ready 
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to begin in earnest, needing only a strong 
and arrogant President to set it in motion. 

We must, then, fight with all our strength 
to maintain control over our educational 
systems and our law-enforcement agencies. 
In addition, we must resist, at all points 
along the line, any further attempts on the 
part of the Federal Government to encroach 
on any right still held by the States. 

It is not enough to put obstructions in the 
path of Federal encroachment on the rights 
of the States. Obstruction must be joined 
with construction, by which I mean con- 
structive efforts on the part of State govern- 
ment to provide the essential services the 
people demand. 

One of the arguments most strongly relied 
on by advocates of Federal aid to education 
is that the States have failed to meet the 
educational challenge of a world of science 
and technology. Figures and statistics de- 
signed to support this argument are bran- 
dished. To counter this argument, we must 
be able to point to effective measures taken 
by the States to meet the problem. Such 
effective steps will not be forthcoming, un- 
less you, as individual citizens, take an active 
stand in support of independent State action. 

In keeping up a constant struggle to pre- 
serve the principles of States rights and 
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separation of powers, we are not fighting for 
any mere slogans. We are not interested in 
States rights and separation of powers 
in and of themselves, but our interest in them 
lies in the fact that these two principles are 
essential supports of liberty. And liberty, as 
Lord Acton said, “is not a means to a higher 
political end. It is itself the highest political 
end.” 

The archenemy of liberty is usurpation of 
power. It is, therefore, our duty to resist 
this usurpation, from whatever source it 
comes. We would all do well to bear in mind 
the words of our first President, George 
Washington, who, in his Farewell Address, 
warned the people of this country to allow 
no change to be made in their Constitution 
except by the constitutionally prescribed 
amending process. These are his words: 

“If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the way 
which the Constitution designates, But let 
there be no change by usurpation; for though 
this, in one instance, may be the instrument 
of good, it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed,” 
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The Senate met at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, author of liberty: 
Out of heroic yesterdays we are conscious 
of a cloud of witnesses whose peering 
eyes are upon us. As a grateful nation 
prepares to hallow its yesterdays and to 
remember the cost of its liberties—free- 
. doms that are threatened now as never 
before, by sinister forces who deal in 
tyranny and chains—help us to realize 
that our glorious heritage is not as an 
ancient heirloom from the past that can 
be handed down to generations following, 
but that it is a spiritual thing which must 
be reinterpreted, relived, and rewon with 
every new test that the changing years 
bring. 

As these days beneath the great white 
dome which in its illumined majesty is a 
symbol to the Nation of the American 
dream there rests, in honor, on the jour- 
ney to the Tomb of the Unknown, repre- 
sentatives of those who gave up the years 
that were to be theirs so that their mor- 
tal bodies might be shields to defend our 
freedom, may the rotunda, mecca for 
millions, be a vast whispering gallery 
where, for multitudes of pilgrims, a voice 
may be heard—“It was for visions we 
fell.” Stir our hearts with the beauty of 
that vision which by faith is brought 
near—when— 

“Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 
In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity.” 


In the name of that Holy One whose 
truth shall make all men free. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 


of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on May 27, 1958, he presented to the 
President of the United States the fol- 
lowing enrolled bill and joint resolution: 

S. 2498. An act for the relief of Matthew M. 
Epstein; and 

S. J. Res. 166. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing an appropriation to enable the United 
States to extend an invitation to the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization to hold 
the 12th session of its assembly in the United 
States in 1959. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour. I ask unanimous 
consent that statements be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
to consider the nominations on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tions on the calendar will be stated. 


IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read sundry nominations in the Regular 
Air Force. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 


nominations in the Regular Air Force be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Regular ~ 
Air Force are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be notified forthwith of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT, 1936, RELATING TO 
PLEDGE OF FAITH CLAUSE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend section 1105 
(b) of title XI (Federal Ship Mortgage 
Insurance) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, to implement the 
pledge of faith clause, which with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
RHODE ISLAND LEGISLATURE 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] and my- 
self, I submit, for appropriate reference, 
a certified copy of resolution H. 1427 
passed by the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations. 

This resolution is entitled “Concur- 
rent resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Rhode Island memorializing 
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Congress to enact legislation to provide 
national recognition to certain national, 
nonprofit, nonpolitical war veterans’ 
organizations.” 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Rhode Island memorializing 
Congress to enact legislation to provide 
national recognition to certain national, 
nonprofit, nonpolitical war veterans’ or- 
ganizations 
Whereas several outstanding veterans’ or- 

ganizations within the State of Rhode Island, 

and elsewhere throughout the country, have 
sought to obtain in the past national recog- 
nition from the Congress of the United States 
in order to have conveyed upon them certain 
benefits, rights, privileges, and prerogatives 
to which they are rightfully entitled; and 

Whereas repeated action in this regard 
has persistently fallen far short of Congres- 
sional approval in the past due primarily to 
the failure of Congress to extend sympathetic 
consideration to the separate presentations 
of such veterans’ organizations for national 
recognition; and 

Whereas on January 23, 1958, an omnibus 
bill was introduced in the Senate of the 

United States by the Honorable JOHN O. 

Pastore, junior Senator from Rhode Island, 

such bill being known as S. 3116; and 
Whereas S. 3116, if enacted by the Con- 

gress, would grant national recognition in 
certain matters to such outstanding veterans’ 
organizations, who have contributed mag- 
nificently to the course of patriotism and 
veterans’ welfare, as the Italian-American 

World War Veterans, the Franco-American 

War Veterans, the Polish-American War Vet- 

erans, and so forth, and who, by virtue of 

their growing, and potential, membership, 
have established every entitlement to such 
national recognition: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 

(the senate concurring), That the General 

Assembly of the State of Rhode Island, does 

hereby memorialize and petition, and does 

respectfully urge the Congress of the United 

States to approve the enactment of S. 3116 

providing national recognition to certain na- 

tional, nonprofit, nonpolitical war veterans’ 
organizations; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state trans- 
mit a duly authenticated copy of the reso- 
lution to the President of the United States 

Senate, to the Speaker of the United States 

House of Representatives, and to each Mem- 

ber of the Rhode Island delegation in the 

Congress. 


RESOLUTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONS 
OF STATE OF NEW YORE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference sundry resolu- 
tions adopted by organizations in the 
State of New York. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolutions be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

To the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry: 

“RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE FACULTY OF THE 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, SYRACUSE UNI- 
VERSITY, May 12, 1958. 

“Resolved, That the College of Liberal Arts 
of Syracuse University strongly recommends 
the enactment of a bill recently introduced 
into the House of Representatives (H. R. 
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11906, 85th Cong., 2d sess.; referred to the 
House Committee on Agriculture) to amend 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistant Act to permit the use of coun- 
terpart funds derived from sale of surplus 
Agricultural commodities abroad, for ab- 
stracting, translating and acquiring signifi- 
cant foreign scholarly works. 

“This project would provide access to 
foreign scholarship, literature, historical 
documents, and creative works hitherto in- 
sufficiently known in this country and in- 
accessible to most American scholars 
especially from nations of Eastern Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America—and would 
enrich our own cultural resources tremen- 
dously. Use of these foreign currency 
credits, now inconvertible into the United 
States dollars, for scientific, educational, and 
spiritual imports may be of incalculable 
benefit to the United States and to our 
future relations with the countries con- 
cerned. We urge the Congress to enact this 
legislation, or suitable legislation to this 
purpose, and to make the resulting publica- 
tions and other materials accessible to uni- 
versity libraries and whatever other centers 
of study can best serve the American public 
and scholarly community; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
placed at the disposal of the senate of this 
university and the administrators of our in- 
stitution; that copies be sent to the sponsor 
of the bill, Representative JOHN DINGELL, to 
the chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, to Senators Jacos Javits and 
to Representative R. WALTER RIEHLMAN.” 


To the Committee on Finance: 


“RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE WEST BROOK- 
LYN INDEPENDENT DEMOCRATS ON May 1, 
1958 


“Whereas expanded foreign trade repre- 
sents a vast opportunity for increased ma- 
terial progress to ourselves and our neigh- 
bors throughout the Free World; and 

“Whereas expanded foreign trade is es- 
sential to halt the growing disparity in the 
standard of living between the majority and 
the minority of mankind; and 

“Whereas expanded foreign trade is vital 
in order to challenge the Soviet Union's 
powerful economic offensive against the 
Free World, which, spearheaded by foreign 
trade and aid, is exploiting for Moscow's 
own purposes of world domination the rising 
hopes and demands of the peoples of the 
underdeveloped nations for a better life; 
and 

“Whereas expanded foreign trade is neces- 
sary for the health of our own domestic 
economy and the protection of our own 
natural resources; and 

“Whereas expanded foreign trade can only 
be achieved with more American imports; 
and 

“Whereas foreign trade directly provides 
4½ million Americans with their livelihood, 
and in our own New York-New Jersey port 
district alone, port jobs created by foreign 
trade already provide livelihoods for at least 
430,000 people, and 1 worker in every 4 in 
New York City alone already depends upon 
international trade for his livelihood: Now, 
therefore, be it hereby 

“Resolved, That the West Brooklyn Inde- 
pendent Democrats (3d A. D.) go on record 
firmly in support of H. R. 10368, the trade 
agreements bill currently supported by 
leaders of both parties in the Congress of 
the United States, and especially call for 
the bill's provision for a 5-year extension 
of the act and the authority for the Execu- 
tive to reduce tarifs by a total of 25 per- 
cent.” 


“RESOLUTION BY SYRACUSE FEDERATION OF 
Lanor, Syracuse, N. Y., May 22, 1958 

“Whereas the plight of our unemployment 

in Onondaga County, State of New York, has 
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reached such proportions that the very sta- 
bility of our community is threatened. Mid- 
April figures show 15,250 unemployed, ap- 
proximately 8 percent of work force, exactly 
twice the amount for April 1957. 

“Only 9,554 of the unemployed are on un- 
employment insurance. Over 700 unem- 
ployed have exhausted their benefits and this 
number is increasing each month. 

“The House of Representatives has passed 
a wholly inadequate measure which would 
not benefit the people of this State. 

“The Senate is now considering improve- 
ments in unemployment insurance: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the Syracuse Federation 
of Labor requests that the United States 
Senate and particularly the Senators from 
our State be urged to give their full support 
toward the enactment of urgently needed 
improvements in unemployment insurance, 
including raising the benefit amounts, ex- 
tending the weekly duration, and broadening 
coverage both for the emergency and for the 
long run by the enactment of Federal stand- 
ards for State laws, in order that the pur- 
chasing power of our community be main- 
tained, that recovery be encouraged, and the 
plight of millions of wage and salary workers 
and their families be alleviated.” 


— 


“Whereas since the personal Federal in- 
come-tax law went into effect many years 
ago, the cost of living according to very 
recent Government statistics has soared to 
an alitime high; and 

“Whereas it is a known fact that since the 
inception of the income-tax law it has be- 
come outdated in keeping pace under the 
present living conditions; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States which formulates and enacts the laws 
of this country and with the present reces- 
sion at hand, should consider some form of 
relief from the burden of high income taxes 
at the earliest possible date to relieve the 
individual taxpayer: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this honorable Board of 
Supervisors of the County of Erie does hereby 
memorialize the United States Senate and 
the House of Representatives of this session 
of Congress to enact such necessary legisla- 
tion so that all individual persons be allowed 
an exemption of $1,200 for the taxpayer and 
$1,200 for each dependent, instead of the 
$600 now allowed; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Clerks of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives and to the 
Members of the Senate from the State of New 
York and to the Members of Congress from 
the county of Erie.” 


To the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce: 

“Whereas the railroads are in serious 
financial straits, largely because of outmoded 
and inequitable Government regulations; 
and 

“Whereas these conditions have an adverse 
effect upon the employment, business and 
general economy of the city of Oneonta, 
N. Y. as well as of the Nation as a whole; 
and 

“Whereas a healthy competitive railroad 
industry is essential to our welfare and se- 
curity, both locally and nationally: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this Common Council of 
the City of Oneonta, N. Y., strongly urges 
Congressman BERNARD W. Kearney, Senators 
Irvine M. Ives and Jacon K. Javrrs, repre- 
senting New York State, to support correc- 
tive legislation introduced by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Surface Transportation of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the city clerk be and he 
hereby is authorized and directed to forward 
copies of this resolution to the above-named 
gentlemen.” 
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RESOLUTIONS OF LONG ISLAND 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 

INC., ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference, a series of 
resolutions adopted by the Long Island 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Inc., at 
their 106th convention, held May 16, 
1958, at Rockville Centre, Long Island, 
N. Y. I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolutions be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, appropriately re- 
ferred, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


To the Committee on Interstate and For- 

eign Commerce: 
“EMERGENCY RESOLUTION 

“Where in the past 2 years four aerial 
collisions in midair have needlessly taken 
the lives of many, and have seemed essen- 
tially attributable to crowded airlanes and 
inadequate traffic controls; and 

“Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
no plan or system ot positive air traffic con- 
trol aimed at preventing midair collisions; 
and 

“Whereas the present control system of air 
traffic is required to operate under instru- 
ment regulations, only when weather makes 
it impossible to see and avoid other air traf- 
fic; and 

“Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
proposed a rulemaking meeting, merely for 
an experimental operation, but plans no im- 
plementation thereof until after June 25, 
1958, and foresees immense technical prob- 
lems in establishing a practicable system: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Long Island Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Inc., in convention as- 
sembled this 16th day of May 1958, urges 
Congress to instruct immediately the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and all related Govern- 
ment and civil agencies, to blueprint for im- 
mediate action plans for positive control 
along all transcontinental and interconti- 
nental routes for all types of air service; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
United States Senator Invinc M. Ives, United 
States Senator Jacos K. Javits and the Gov- 
ernor of New York State.” 

Submitted by Mrs. Emery P. Laskey, chair- 
man of resolutions. 


To the Committee on the Judiciary: 
“RESOLUTION I 


“RESOLUTION TO ELIMINATE CRIMINAL ACTIVITIES 

AND TO CURB MONOPOLY POWERS IN UNIONS 

“Whereas unions today hold vast economic 
and political power, supported by large fi- 
nancial resources; and 

“Whereas sworn testimony reveals that 
some union officials have resorted to vio- 
lence, intimidation, coercion, extortion and 
other criminal and oppressive tactics; and 

“Whereas many union activities lie alto- 
gether outside the law, or are exempt from 
laws applying to the abuse of power by 
other organized groups: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Long Island Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, in convention assembled 
this 16th day of May 1958, urges our Gov- 
ernment to enact legislation to eliminate the 
criminal activities wherever such crime ex- 
ists in labor unions; and to enact legislation, 
similar to our present antitrust laws, which 
will control the monopoly power of labor 
unions; be it 

“Resolved further, That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to Senator JoHN MCCLELLAN, 
United States Senators from New York State, 
United States Congressmen from the Long 
Island 5 


area. 
Submitted by Amityville Woman’s Club. 
Mrs. ALBERT E. RENZ, 
President, 
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“RESOLUTION III 


“RESOLUTION ON THE M’CARRAN-WALTER IMMI- 
GRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 
“Whereas the McCarran-Walter Act as 
passed in 1952 and revised in 1957, restrict- 
ing the number of immigrants to be ad- 
mitted into our country each year, was the 
result of years of careful study by Congress; 
and 
“Whereas the McCarran-Walter Act facili- 
tates the deportation of aliens from the 
country, whose criminal or subversive ac- 
tivities are a threat to our national safety: 
Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the Long Island Federation 
of Women's Clubs, in convention assembled 
this 16th day of May 1958, earnestly urges 
the Congress and President of the United 
States to keep intact the McCarran-Walter 
Act, as it now stands; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the United States Senators from New York 
State, the United States Congressmen from 
the Long Island area.” 
Submitted by the Good Citizenship League 
of Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 
Mrs. Harry E. JONES, 
President. 
Ordered to lie on the table: 
“RESOLUTION IV 
“RESOLUTION ON WASTE AND INEFFICIENCY IN 
FOREIGN-AID PROGRAM 
“Whereas there is evidence of excessive 
waste and inefficiency in the handling of our 
foreign-aid program; and 
“Whereas it has been demonstrated that 
foreign aid is most effective when adminis- 
tered in cooperation with private companies 
on a temporary basis: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the Long Island Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in convention assembled 
this 16th day of May 1958, urge their Sen- 
ators and Congressmen to review carefully 
the proposed foreign-aid program, and to 
eliminate all nonessential spending. That 
the President of the United States be re- 
quested by the Long Island Federation of 
Women's Clubs to set up an objective com- 
mittee made up of qualified Congressmen 
and public citizens to analyze foreign-aid 
spending and to make recommendations for 
elimination of waste; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the United States Senators from New York 
State, the United States Congressmen ‘rom 
the Long Island area.” 
Submitted by the Forest Hills Club. 
Mrs, DOROTHY KOURIAN, 
President. 


ASSISTANCE TO SMALL BUSINESS— 
LETTER 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a letter from one of Minnesota's 
outstanding small-business firms, Rodg- 
ers Hydraulic, Inec., of St. Louis Park, 
Minn. 

This letter indicates the type of con- 
structive assistance which is afforded to 
firms such as this by the Small Business 
Administration. 

This letter of support further drama- 
tizes the necessity for immediate action 
to extend the SBA as a permanent agen- 
cy, to extend the loan limit to 15 years 
on SBA business loans, to adopt legis- 
lation to provide equity capital for small 
business, and to provide tax relief for 
small firms, ` 

I ask unanimous consent; Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the letter be printed in the 
Record, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
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ing and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ropers HYDRAULIC, Inc. 


St. Louis Park, Minneapolis, Minn., 
May 19, 1958. 
Senator EDWARD J. THYE, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator THYE: We have fol- 
lowed with a great deal of interest and 
sincere appreciation your efforts in behalf 
of American small business over the past 
several years. Our company, Rodgers Hy- 
draulic, Inc., is a typical example of a small 
business which started with an idea and a 
thousand dollars of borrowed capital almost 
30 years ago, and through the efforts of the 
founders, my brother George Rodgers and 
I, has progressed to its present state. En- 
closed is a reprint of an article which ap- 
peared in Forbes Magazine several years ago 
which relates the historical background of 
our firm. The original founders of the busi- 
ness still actively manage its affairs, al- 
though we sometimes wonder why with the 
many problems thrust upon present day 
small business enterprises by Government 
tax policies, tight money, and other restric- 
tions, all of which you have heard about 
many times as a result of your work on our 
behalf over the past several years. 

We wish to particularly express our ap- 
preciation to you and your colleagues in 
Congress who have made possible the Small 
Business Administration loan program for 
firms such as ours. It is the purpose of 
this letter to tell you about our highly sat- 
isfactory experience in obtaining a 5-year 
term loan under this program during 1956 
which has been, in the words of one of the 
members of our board of directors, one of 
the finest things which has ever happened 
to our company and the salvation of the 
business. i 

One of our most pressing problems since 
World War II has been the maintenance 
of sufficient working capital to finance in- 
ventory requirements to carry on an in- 
creasing volume of business. Short-term 
bank loans were possible when money rates 
were low and funds easy; but, with the 
advent of tight money in late 1955, our 
financing problems became almost impos- 
sible. We seriously considered mergers with 
one of several larger firms which by reason 
of their size could readily obtain working 
capital funds from sources not available to 
a small company such as ours. We found 
that equity financing was out of the ques- 
tion—too much SEC and other Government 
regulations precluded this approach. It was 
at this time that some of our people sug 
gested that we seek an SBA loan. After 
investigation and consultation with our bank 
we made application for a $300,000 partici- 
pation type loan under which the Small 
Business Administration assumed $250,000 of 
the principal and our bank the remaining 
$50,000. Our regular staff people prepared 
the application and carried out the neces- 
sary negotiations with the local SBA office 
in Minneapolis in cooperation with our bank. 
While the period of time taken for the so- 
called processing of the loan was quite 
protracted (a period of some 3 or 4 months), 
this was understandable in the light of 
Government routine which requires Investi- 
gations at the local office level and final 
approval in Washington. All this was finally 
accomplished in September 1956. 

Since our SBA loan was made available to 
us our working capital problems are over and 
we are confidently and without any difficul- 
ties whatever carrying on a continued high 
volume of business for our company. All 
our obligations are current, our inventories 
are carried at desired levels, and we 
sleep nights without being concerned about 
being able to meet the next Federal income- 
tax installment. 

We have noted your statement to the Sub- 
committee on Small Business of the Senate 
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Banking and Currency Committee of May 2, 
1958, and wish to say that we are heartily in 
accord with your views generally. However, 
in the light of our satisfactory experience 
with the present Small Business Adminis- 
tration loan program, we see no necessity for 
additional or parallel organizations engaged 
in the same activities. We would be happy 
to see the present method of handling SBA 
loans continue unchanged with the follow- 
ing minor changes: 

1. Increase the term of loans from 5 years 
to 10 years in all cases where capital expendi- 
tures from loan proceeds are contemplated; 
and 

2. Increase the maximum loan from 
$250,000 to $500,000 in SBA money. 

The present limit of $250,000 with payment 
in 5 years is hardly adequate to assist any 
small business contemplating capital expend- 
itures where the firm concerned has a high 
ratio of capital investment to production 
employees. For example, in the machine 
tool and allied business, such as Rodgers 
Hydraulic, of which there are considerable 
number in the Twin Cities area, a capital 
investment of $10,000 to $20,000 for each pro- 
duction employee is not unusual, Therefore, 
a firm with 100 production employees may 
require an investment of $2 million in capi- 
tal items alone. Since the Small Business 
Administration defines a business as small 
for financial assistance purposes when it has 
250 employees or less, you can readily appre- 
ciate the inadequacy of the present $250,000 
loan limitation. We urge your favorable 
consideration and support of a loan limit of 
$500,000 with SBA money and bank partici- 
pation in addition where desired. Also, a 10- 
year term is considered more realistic when 
capital expenditures are contemplated, since 
Federal income-tax depreciation policies are 
such that a 5-year term is insufficient for 
repayment of equity type loans. 

Your efforts in behalf of small business in 
connection with the small business tax ad- 
justment bill are likewise appreciated, par- 
ticularly the provision covering reinvest- 
ment allowance, installment payment of es- 
tate taxes over a 20-year period, and increased 
limit on accumulated earnings credit. All 
these items will be of assistance in maintain- 
ing a healthy climate for small business in 
this country. We urge your support of this 
program, 

If there is anything we can do here to be 
of help in your efforts, we will be glad to 
cooperate in any way possible. Kindly feel 
free to call on us for any information which 
we may be in a position to furnish. Our 
Washington representative, William J. De- 
Mik, may be able to answer specific ques- 
tions first hand by telephone. He may be 
reached in Washington on COlumbia 5-5188. 

With best wishes for your continued ef- 
forts in our behalf, we are 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. RODGERS, 
President. 
GEORGE A. RODGERS, 
Secretary, 


STRENGTH OF NATIONAL GUARD— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on 
February 5 and again on April 1, I ad- 
dressed the Senate in opposition to the 
drastic reductions which have been pro- 
posed by the Department of Defense for 
the Army National Guard, both in man- 
power and in the number of organized 
units. 

The governors of the States and Ter- 
ritories are commanders in chief of the 
National Guard in their respective juris- 
dictions. They were not consulted about 
the proposed strength reduction before 
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such plans were originally announced by 
the administration. At its annual meet- 
ing in Bal Harbour, Fla., last week the 
national governors conference adopted a 
strong resolution opposing reduction in 
National Guard strength below 400,000 
men and calling for retention of present 
National Guard divisions. This resolu- 
tion speaks for itself and shows that the 
governors recognize the importance and 
value of the National Guard to their 
States and to the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this resolution adopted by the 
governors’ conference on May 20 be 
printed in the Recorp, and appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the dual role of the National 
Guard, as recognized and established in the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
requires that it effectively serve the needs 
of the States in time of peace as well as those 
of the Nation in time of war; and 

Whereas the realities of modern defense 
requirements dictate that the National 
Guard be established on a basis which will 
enable it to adequately serve the States as 
an immediately available defense and re- 
taliatory force, in the interval prior to effec- 
tive national mobilization, in the event of a 
surprise attack; and 

Whereas national policies currently pro- 
posed, if fully implemented, will drastically 
reduce the capability of the Guard to meet its 
dual responsibility to the States, Territories, 
and the Nation; and 

Whereas said policies were developed and 
announced without prior consultation with 
and approval of the governors to the detri- 
ment of the rights and interests of the several 
States and Territories: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 50th meeting of the gov- 
ernors’ conference assembled this 20th day of 
May 1958, in the city of Bal Harbour, Fla. 
That— 

1. The governors are opposed to unilateral 
Federal action concerning the National 
Guard, both Army and Air, and oppose any 
reduction in strength or units of the Na- 
tional Guard without prior consultation and 
approval of the States acting by and through 
the governors thereof; 

2. The Army National Guard be main- 
tained and supported at a strength of not 
less than 400.000; 

8. The Army National Guard be immedi- 
ately reorganized to the Pentomic concept; 

4. The 27 Army National Guard divisions 
be retained and that those divisional units 
rendered surplus under the reorganization 
together with all other existing nondivisional 
units be converted to the type units required 
by the Army's troop unit basis for 
mobilization; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the con- 
ference transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of Defense urging immediate con- 
sideration and that copies hereof be also 
transmitted to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. SMATHERS, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

S. Res, 303. Resolution providing for a 
study of transportation policies in the 
United States; referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 
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By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

H. R. 11451. An act to authorize the con- 
struction and sale by the Federal Maritime 
Board of a superliner passenger vessel equiv- 
alent to the steamship United States and a 
superliner passenger vessel for operation in 
the Pacific Ocean, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1643). 


SALE OF NONESSENTIAL VESSELS 
OF MERCHANT MARINE NATIONAL 
DEFENSE RESERVE FLEET (S. 
REPT. NO. 1642) 


Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, re- 
ported an original bill (S. 3918) to 
authorize the sale of nonessential vessels 
of the merchant marine national defense 
reserve fleet, and submitted a report 
thereon, which bill was read twice by its 
title and placed on the calendar, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT: 

S. 3913. A bill for the relief of Elena Moc- 

zulski; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. THYE: 

S. 3914. A bill to amend and extend the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act, and 
to provide for the renovation and moderniza- 
tion of hospitals and other medical facilities; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. THYE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARROLL: 

S. 3915. A bill for the relief of Chiyoko 

Yoshimoto; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 3916. A bill to amend the Shipping Act, 
1916; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 3917. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code so as to prohibit certain 
acts involving the importation, transporta- 
tion, possession, or use of explosives, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr, KENNEDY when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE: 


S. 3918. A bill to authorize the sale of non- 
essential vessels of the merchant marine na- 
tional defense reserve fleet; placed on the 
calendar, 

(See the remarks of Mr. BIBLE when he re- 
ported the above bill, which appear under 
the heading Reports of Committees.” ) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

§.3919. A bill to amend section 1105 (b) 
of title XI (Federal Ship Mortgage Insur- 
ance) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, to implement the pledge of faith 
clause; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PURTELL (for himself, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. Busse, Mr. 
CoTTON, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. PASTORE, and Mr, SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 3920. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
act of September 2, 1937, so as to cliange the 
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formula used in allocating funds to be used 
by the States in carrying out wildlife-restora~ 
tion projects; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. PURTELL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. J. Res. 176. Joint resolution designating 
the week of September 8-14 of each year as 
American Farmer Week and authorizing the 
President to issue a proclamation to desig- 
nate American Farmer Week and to call on 
the people of the United States to observe 
this week with appropriate recognition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Taye when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RENOVATION AND MODERNIZATION 
OF HOSPITALS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize a program of renovation and 
modernization of hospitals in the United 
States. My proposal provides for the 
administration of this much-needed 
program as an adjunct to the Hill- 
Burton program of grants-in-aid to the 
States for the construction of hospital 
facilities, This bill also provides for 
extension of the Hill-Burton program 
for a period of an additional 5 years 
beyond its expiration at the end of the 
present fiscal year. The new renova- 
tion and modernization program would 
be authorized for only the next 3 fiscal 
years, however. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3914) to amend and ex- 
tend the Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act, and to provide for the renova- 
tion and modernization of hospitals and 
other medical facilities, introduced by 
Mr. Taye, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PROHIBITION OF CERTAIN ACTS IN- 
VOLVING IMPORTATION, TRANS- 
PORTATION, POSSESSION, OR USE 
OF EXPLOSIVES 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, all 
citizens, regardless of their views in the 
area of civil rights, have been appalled 
by the repeated defiance of law and au- 
thority evidenced by the recent series of 
bombings of homes, churches, syna- 
gogues, schools, community centers, and 
other property. In the last 17 months 
there have been 47 attempted bombings 
or actual bombings that have occurred 
in 10 States. All follow a discernible 
pattern both in their method of opera- 
tion and in the object of the attack. In 
communities as far from each other as 
Nashville, Tenn., and Miami, Fla., the 
dynamiting techniques have been the 
same, and in every instance the object 
of the attack was a person or property 
which, in some way, might be identified 
with the civil-rights discussion. 

Thus far, the perpetrators of the out- 
rages have in all but one instance frus- 
trated the attempts of the local authori- 
ties to apprehend them. In part this is 
due to the nature of the offense. There 
is evidence that the bombings are part of 
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an interstate conspiracy in which the 
crime is conceived and planned in one 
State and carried out in another. Al- 
most all of the bombings fit a scheme of 
violations deliberately aimed at intim- 
idating people from exercising their con- 
stitutional right to vote, to assemble, and 
to religious freedom. In some instances 
there was only the vaguest connection 
between the object of the attack and civil 
rights; but by telephone calls and other 
devices, the attackers indicated that the 
explosions were intended to be a warn- 
ing against participation in civil-rights 
activities. 

The boldness of the conspirators is par- 
ticularly shocking. Some of the tele- 
phone calls which were received by news- 
papers prior to the bombings boasted of 
the planned explosion. In one instance 
threats of violence were directed against 
a Federal judge in an attempt to infiu- 
ence his decision. 

Such blatant disregard of law and 
order, disrespect of properly constituted 
authorities and contempt for our demo- 
cratic institutions must be stopped. If 
the local authorities are unable to take 
effective action, the Federal Government 
should do so. 

I did hope that a way could be founi 
to utilize the present statutes such as 
the Smith Act and the Federal Civil 
Rights Act to prevent the continuation 
of this criminal conduct.. However, the 
Department of Justice has stated that 
it cannot either investigate the bomb- 
ings or make arrests because it cannot 
prove jurisdiction over the offense. 

I, therefore, introduce for appropriate 
reference, a bill which prohibits the 
transportation of explosives in inter- 
state commerce or the possession of ex- 
plosives transported in interstate com- 
merce with the knowledge or intent that 
the explosive will be used in violation 
of a Federal or State law. In order that 
legal niceties should not be used to ob- 
struct the prompt arrest of the criminals, 
the bill provides that the use of explo- 
sives in violation of a Federal or State 
law creates a rebuttable presumption 
that it was transported in interstate 
commerce. A similar bill was introduced 
in the House by Representative J. CARL- 
TON LOSER, of Tennessee. 

It is my hope that the bill, when en- 
acted, will serve as authority for the 
Department of Justice to act promptly 
if the bombings continue so that the 
criminals may be apprehended while the 
memory of the offense is still fresh in 
the minds of possible witnesses. We 
must not allow a condition to continue 
in which the law and law enforcement 
agencies are powerless to punish crimes. 
We cannot condone a situation which 
permits State boundaries to insulate an 
interstate criminal conspiracy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3917) to amend title 18 
of the United States Code so as to pro- 
hibit certain acts involving the importa- 
tion, transportation, possession, or use 
of explosives, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. KENNEDY, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT, 1936, TO IMPLEMENT 
THE PLEDGE OF FAITH CLAUSE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend section 1105 (b) 
of title XI—Federal Ship Mortgage In- 
suranee—of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, to implement the 
pledge of faith clause. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter from the Secre- 
tary of Commerce requesting the pro- 
posed legislation, together with a state- 
ment of the purpose and need for the bill, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter and 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3919) to amend section 
1105 (b) of title XI—Federal Ship Mort- 
gage Insurance—of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended, to imple- 
ment the pledge of faith clause, intro- 
duced by Mr. Macnuson (by request), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The letter and statement presented by 
Mr. Macnuson are as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., May 28, 1958. 
Hon, RicHarp M. NIXON, 
The President of the Senate, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: 

There are submitted herewith four copies; 
of a draft bill to amend section 1105 (b) of 
title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, and an explanatory statement of 
the purpose and need for legislation to im- 
plement the pledge of faith provision of that 
title. The bill would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to borrow funds from the 
Secretary of the Treasury when other funds 
available under title XI are insufficient to 
make the payments required under the Gov- 
ernment guaranty in event of default under 
loans or mortgages insured by the United 
States under title XI. 

The purpose and provisions of the proposed 
legislation are set forth in detail in the at- 
tached explanatory statement. The need for 
this legislation is urgent. Prompt action is 
required in order to secure lower interest 
rates in connection with financing the mer- 
chant ship replacement program, particularly 
in the case of high-cost passenger vessels, 
and also to lessen the contingent lability of 
the Government under the mortgage-insur- 
ence program. The permanent mortgage 
financing must be arranged promptly in the 
case of four large passenger vessels which 
will be delivered within the next few months, 
in order thai the interest costs be held as low 
as possible. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there would be no objection to the submis- 
sion of this proposed legislation to the Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary oj Commerce. 


STATEMENT or PURPOSE AND NEED FOR BILL To 
AMEND SECTION 1105 (B) OF TITLE XI (FED- 
ERAL SHIP MORTGAGE INSURANCE) OF THE 
MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1936, AS AMENDED, 
To IMPLEMENT THE PLEDGE OF FAITH CLAUSE 
The Department of Commerce, Maritime 

Administration, is authorized to insure con- 

struction loans and mortgages on certain 
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types of cargo and passenger-carrying vessels 
and other watercraft (title XI, Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended; 46 U. S. O. 1271 
and ff.). Receipts representing premiums 
for insurance and certain incidental fees are 
deposited in the Federal Ship Mortgage In- 
surance Fund (a revolving fund for the pur- 
pose of carrying out title XI) and, such de- 
posits, together with such amounts as may 
be appropriated or otherwise made available, 
may be used for the redemption of any loans 
or mortgages in case of default (46 U. S. C. 
1275). The outstanding balance of insured 
loans and mortgages at the end of the cur- 
rent year is expected to reach $225 million 
and insured ship loans and mortgages under 
the title will exceed $600 million by the end 
of 1959. 

Title XI (46 U. S. C. 1272) provides that 
“(d) The faith of the United States is sol- 
emnly pledged to the payment of interest 
on and the unpaid balance of the principal 
amount of each mortgage and loan insured 
under this title.” 

Section 1105 of title XI (46 U. S. C. 1275) 
provides that in the case of a default in pay- 
ment of principal and interest, the insured 
mortgagee may demand payment by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce of the unpaid principal 
and accrued interest. Upon offer of an as- 
signment within 30 days from date of de- 
mand, the Secretary must promptly pay in 
cash the mortgagee the amount of the un- 
paid principal and unpaid interest to date 
of payment. 

There has been one default under an in- 
sured mortgage. Inasmuch as there were 
not sufficient available moneys in the fund 
promptly to pay upon demand the Govern- 
ment obligation under the title, the Congress 
in the Second Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1958 (Public Law 85-352, 85th Congress), 
made $10 million from the vessel operations 
revolving fund of the Maritime Administra- 
tion available for the purpose of meeting the 
obligations under title XI in respect of any 
default (46 U. S. C. 1241a). 

The Government guaranty under title XI 
guarantees payment of 100 percent of the 
principal and interest of construction loans 
and mortgages (which do not exceed 75 
percent, and in some cases 8714 percent of 
the actual cost of the vessel). Interest rates 
paid to the mortgagee by the mortgagor have 
been at rates not in excess of 5 percent 
(rates up to 6 percent are possible on the 
basis of certain findings). Under current 
policy, applicants for mortgage insurance 
generally propose an interest rate of 5 per- 
cent per annum. Certain applicants for 
insured loans are seeking funds for a re- 
placement program so large that funds ac- 
cumulated in statutory reserve funds of the 
operators are insufficient to carry out entire 
programs, particularly when the companies 
are faced with requirements for replacement 
of passenger vessels in the near future. The 
costs of new construction are so large and 
the total of interest payments are corre- 
spondingly so large that the item of interest 
becomes critical in progress of the ship-re- 
placement programs. Two companies with 
passenger ships replacements specifically pro- 
pose, as is permitted under title XI, making 
& loan to be underwritten as a public issue 
of bonds secured by a Government insured 
ship mortgage. Such a procedure was con- 
templated by the Congress under title XI, 
which was enacted to enable new ship con- 
struction to be financed through public 
investment rather than by direct Govern- 
ment loans. Underwriters have assured the 
companies contemplating such issues and 
the Maritime Administration that the low- 
est interest rates (possibly as low as the 
Zya-percent Government loan rate under 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936) can be 
secured in case of public issue, if the under- 
writers can point to the 100-percent Gov- 
ernment insurance of the mortgage security 
which is made immediately effective by hav- 
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ing on hand or making available to the 
Maritime Administration the necessary funds 
to pay up accrued unpaid interest and un- 
paid principal of a defaulted insured mort- 
gage. Thus implemented, the pledge above 
recited would serve its ultimate p 

that of facilitating private investment under 
Government guaranty, so that interest rates 
should be very little above that carried by 
long-term Government bonds. Such a sav- 
ing in interest cost would be beneficial both 
to the United States Government as well as 
the shipping companies. Reduction of costs 
of financing construction will be reflected in 
greater subsidy recapture. All operating- 
differential subsidy contracts contain recap- 
ture provision, whereby the United States 
shares equally with the subsidized operator 
all profits arising from subsidized operations 
in excess of 10 percent of capital necessarily 
employed in the operations. The decrease 
in the rate of interest would also lessen the 
contingent liability of the Government for 
accrued unpaid interest in the case of a 
default. 

It would be very difficult to establish the 
amount of the necessary reserve to meet pos- 
sibilities of defaults. Moreover, to estab- 
lish and maintain a cash reserve would mean 
that the reserve funds would lie idle for in- 
definite periods of time at Government ex- 
pense. It is proposed, therefore, that au- 
thority be vested in the Secretary of Com- 
merce to borrow from the Secretary of the 
Treasury sufficient moneys to make the re- 
quired payments in the event of any de- 
fault. Under this plan the Secretary of the 
Treasury would loan the Secretary of Com- 
merce the needed funds as a public debt 
transaction. The loans would be subject to 
such terms and conditions as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Commerce with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The notes or other obligations would bear 
interest at a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, taking into considera- 
tion the current average market yield on out- 
standing marketable obligations of the Uni- 
ted States of comparable maturities during 
the month preceding the issuance of such 
notes or other obligations, Any such loan 
with interest thereon would be repaid from 
the Federal Ship Mortgage Insurance Fund, 
which is maintained with premiums paid for 
insurance, incidental fees, receipts from dis- 
position of assets acquired under title XI, 
and any necessary additional appropriations. 

There is submitted herewith a bill to ac- 
complish this proposal. 

The Department urges prompt considera- 
tion of this bill. Four large passenger ves- 
sels will be delivered in the next few months 
and the arrangements for the insurance of 
the mortgages on these vessels and the public 
issuance of securities based thereon must be 
promptly made in advance of the delivery of 
the vessels. Otherwise, the advantage of gen- 
eral public participation and the reduced in- 
terest costs will be lost to the disadvantage 
of the owners of the new vessels and the 
United States Government as insurer of the 
mortgages. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AID IN 
WILDLIFE RESTORATION ACT, RE- 
LATING TO ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 
TO THE STATES 
Mr, PURTELL. Mr. President, on be- 

half of myself, the senior Senator from 

Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the senior Sen- 

ator from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], 

my colleague the senior Senator from 

Connecticut [Mr. Buss], the junior Sen- 

ator from New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON], 

the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 

FLANDERS], the junior Senator from Mas- 
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sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PAs- 
TORE], and the senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Federal Aid in Wildlife Resto- 
ration Act, more commonly known as 
the Pittman-Robertson Act. 

The purpose of this bill is to amend 
section 4 of the act so as to increase from 
one-half of 1 percent to 1 percent the 
minimum amount of Federal funds allow- 
able to a State. In addition, this legis- 
lation would change the emphasis on 
area so that only 40 percent of the ap- 
portionment would depend on the size of 
the State and 60 percent would depend 
on the number of paid hunting license 
holders, 

This proposed legislation is necessary 
to the smaller States which, because of 
their size, almost automatically fall un- 
der the minimum allowable apportion- 
ment and are, therefore, limited in the 
extent of the projects they can initiate. 
Not only would the proposed change 
affect a more equitable distribution of 
Federal funds, but it would also allow 
restoration and conservation projects to 
proceed at an equal pace throughout the 
country rather than favor only those sec- 
tions which claim the larger States. 

I might add, Mr. President, that this 
proposed change would apply the same 
formula now being used in the Dingell- 
Johnson Fish Restoration Act thus put- 
ting both acts under the same standard. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill lie on the table for 24 
hours for the purpose of permitting those 
of my colleagues who desire to join me 
to add their names as sponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will lie 
on the table for 24 hours, as requested 
by the Senator from Connecticut. 

The bill (S. 3920) to amend section 4 
of the act of September 2, 1937, so as to 
change the formula used in allocating 
funds to be used by the States in carry- 
ing out wildlife-restoration projects, in- 
troduced by Mr. PURTELL (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


DESIGNATION OF WEEE OF SEP- 
TEMBER 8-14 OF EACH YEAR AS 
AMERICAN FARMER WEEK 


Mr. THYE. Mr.. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution which, if enacted, would des- 
ignate the second week in September of 
each year as American Farmer Week. 
This joint resolution would also request 
the President to issue a proclamation 
making this designation and calling on 
the people of the United States to give 
recognition to our Nation’s farmers for 
the contributions which they have made 
to our Nation and society. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 176) 
designating the week of September 8-14 
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of each year as American Farmer Week 
and authorizing the President to issue 
a proclamation to designate American 
Farmer Week and to call on the people 
of the United States to observe this 
week with appropriate recognition, in- 
troduced by Mr. THYE, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, TO CORRECT 
BENEFITS AND 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania sub- 
mitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by him, to the bill (H. R. 8381) 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to correct unintended benefits and 
hardships and to make technical amend- 
ments, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECURITY 
ACT OF 1954—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
PROXMIRE) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 


ACCELERATED DEPRECIATION PRO- 
GRAM—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] introduced Senate bill 3718, 
which provides for accelerated deprecia- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that my 
name may be added as a cosponsor of 
that bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AUTOMOBILES IN 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
Max], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. REVERCOMB] be added to Sen- 
ate bill 3865, a bill relative to the dis- 
tribution of automobiles in interstate 
commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PRESERVATION OF THE INDIANA 
DUNES AS A NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 


OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 26, 1958, the name of Mr. 
Murray was added as an additional co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 3898) to authorize 
the establishment of the Indiana Dunes 
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National Monument, introduced by Mr. 
Doors (for himself, Mr. NEUBERGER, and 
Mr, Morse) on May 26, 1958. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

Address delivered by him on William Henry 

Belk, champion of free enterprise. 
By Mr. HILL: 

Address by Senator Morse on the subject, 
Power and Progress, delivered at the 15th an- 
nual convention of the American Public 
Power Association, New Orleans, La., May 6, 
1958. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

Statement prepared by him on Armenian 
independence day. 

Letter, dated May 27, 1958, addressed to 
him by Mr. Lyle C. Wilson, vice president of 
the new United Press International, regard- 
ing the recent merger of the United Press 
Association and International News Service. 


PROPOSED LIMITATION ON THE 
JURISDICTION OF THE SUPREME 
COURT 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, S. 
2646 has been favorabiy reported by the 
Judiciary Committee by a vote of 10 to 5. 
This bill was reported despite the fact 
that there have not been hearings on 
three of the four provisions in the bill as 
proposed to be amended. Hearings were 
held on one of the three provisions 2 
years ago. These hearings were con- 
ducted within a very short time after the 
Supreme Court decision, which the pro- 
vision is intended to overturn. At that 
time, it was not possible to determine the 
effect of the decision. However, now, 2 
years later, when it might be possible to 
determine its effect, we are asked to over- 
turn the decision without such hearings. 

I have pointed out this lack of hear- 
ings in the past as the committee con- 
sidered the bill, and I shall continue to 
point out this deficiency. Because of 
this situation, I have written many of 
the outstanding members of the legal 
profession and requested their views on 
this proposed legislation. I have placed 
many of the replies in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp over the past weeks. I have now 
received several additional replies, and 
I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 21, 1958. 
Hon, THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HENNINGS: I have your let- 
ter concerning Senate bill No. 2646, and wish 
to state I am unalterably opposed to any 
such bill. 

It seems to me it is vitally important to 
our basic freedoms that the Supreme Court 
should be protected from this sort of strike 
legislation. 


I shall be very happy to have you use this 
letter in any way you see fit. 
Sincerely, 
RICHARDSON DILWORTH, 
Mayor. 


HOFSTRA COLLEGE, 
Hempstead, N. Y., May 12, 1958. 
Senator HENNINGS, Senator KEFAUVER, Sena- 
tor CARROLL, Senator WILEY, Senator LANG- 

ER, 

Senate Judiciary Committee, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: We wish to commend strong- 
ly your opposition to the Butler-Jennings 
(sic) bill and its attempted curb on Supreme 
Court powers to review certain key national 
security cases. 

By forbidding the high court to review 
state disbarment cases, by making Congres- 
sional committees the final judges of the 
pertinency of questions they ask of witnesses, 
by allowing States to enforce their own anti- 
sedition laws, and by altering the Smith Act 
to punish speech which theoretically advo- 
cates, but does not directly incite, violent 
overthrow of government, the bill constitutes 
a most serious setback to gains for civil 
liberties in recent Supreme Court decisions. 

In addition to our firm support of your op- 
position to the measure, we want alto to ex- 
press our hope that the Senate Democratic 
Policy Committee will block its introduction 
onto the Senate floor, or, if it is introduced, 
that the opposition forces defeat it roundly 
at that time. 

Sincerely yours, 

William M. Dobiner, William N. Leonard, 
J. Labrum, Anthony Leeds, Sayre P. 
Schatz, Babette Sabor, Norman J. Kur- 
land, Harvey J. Levin, Harold L. Wel- 
bel, Charles E. Skinner, Donald Solar, 
H. V. Blubaum, S. D. Howard, Harry 
Lazer, Bruce Adkinson, Alan K. Camp- 
bell. 

(The signers are all members of the divi- 
sion of social sciences of Hofstra College.) 


YALE UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn., May 16, 1958. 
Hon. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Hennincs: I appreciate 
your letter of May 2, enclosing a copy of Sen- 
ate bill 2646, as amended, and the letter of 
April 17, 1958, by Judge Walsh, the Deputy 
Attorney General. I fully agree with Judge 
Walsh's letter. 

A group of my colleagues and I have signed 
the enclosed letter to the New York Times, 
which was sent in for publication on May 15, 
1958. This letter comments generally on 
the problem presented by the bill, and you 
are free, of course, to use it in any way that 
may be helpful. 

I myself strongly dissent from the policy 
positions taken throughout the bill. 

Without necessarily agreeing with the Su- 
preme Court's opinions in the Schware and 
Koenigsberg cases, I do believe that law- 
yers should have the general protection of 
the due process clause in all procedures 
through which their right to practice is de- 
termined. This right is naturally extended 
to the determinations through which licenses 
are granted, suspended, or terminated in 
every other field—that of medicine and liq- 
uor selling, engineering, and the practice of 
osteopathy. I can see no conceivable basis 
for contending that the same kind of safe- 
guards against arbitrary action, including the 
privilege of an ultimate appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, should 
not be available to lawyers. An occasion- 
ally erroneous opinion by the Court is a 
natural stage in the evolution of law. It is 
no justification for the abolition of the or- 
derly method by which our society seeks to 
achieve coherent law. 

The proposal of the bill to make the deci- 
sion of Congress final on the pertinency of 
a question addressed to a witness by a Con- 
gressional committee seems doubtful, to say 
the least, from the constitutional point of 
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view. The pertinency of the question is an 
element of the crime of contempt of Con- 
gress. It is hard for me to see how it could 
be considered due process of law to have the 
body affronted make the final ruling on so 
crucial a fact, unless the Congress wishes to 
return to its older procedure of direct pun- 
ishment for contempt. If it chooses to have 
contempts tried in the courts, can it deny 
the courts the normal judicial prerogatives 
in the trial process? Can the judges be made 
mere ministerial officers, imposing punish- 
ment without the benefit of trial? 

Nor do I believe that we need a multi- 
plicity of proceedings dealing with criminal 
conspiracies to overthrow the Government by 
force and violence, such as would be produced 
by overruling the Nelson case. The Federal 
Government has fully demonstrated its will 
and capacity within the unified system of the 
Federal courts to deal with criminal aspects 
of the Communist movement. 

The comments of Judge Walsh on the para- 
graphs of the bill dealing with the Yates case 
and Cole v. Young seem eminently sound. 
I commented at some length on the difficult 
issues of the Cole case in Needed: A Rational 
Security Program, in Harper’s magazine for 
July 1957, at pages 33-40. I believe that far 
more thorough change in this realm is re- 
quired than that proposed in S. 2646. 

Yours sincerely, 
EUGENE V. Rostow. 
May 15, 1958. 
EDITOR, NEw YORK TIMES. 

Dear Sin: We who have signed this letter 
have done so because we are greatly dis- 
turbed by certain measures now pending in 
Congress, which we regard as the most seri- 
ous attack upon the Supreme Court of the 
United States since 1937. 

A bill introduced by Senator JENNER would 
limit the jurisdiction of the Court in cer- 
tain cases, and amendments offered by Sen- 
ator BUTLER, four of which have been ap- 
proved by the Judiciary Committee, would 
change the law in important areas involving 
civil liberties as determined by recent Su- 
preme Court decisions. One of them con- 
tains the same vice as the Jenner bill. Sen- 
ator O’MAHONEY has proposed a special oath 
to be taken by nominees for all Federal 
courts, and indeed the oath has already been 
employed before the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate in one instance. 

The integrity and independence of the 
Federal judiciary is a cornerstone of Ameri- 
can democracy. The proposed restrictions 
upon the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
involve dangers which the country should 
not tolerate. If the jurisdiction of that 
tribunal is to be chipped away whenever a 
majority of the Congress is displeased with 
particular decisions, the usefulness, and in- 
deed the independence of the Court will be 
gravely jeopardized. 

It is true, of course, that the law, as de- 
termined by the decisions of the courts, can 
be changed either by Congress, within its 
constitutional powers, or by the people 
through the process of amendment. With- 
out necessarily approving each decision in 
the line of cases being attacked, or the rea- 
soning used in each opinion, we do believe 
that the trend of the Court’s recent decisions 
in cases involving the liberties of the person 
is sound on the merits and ought not to 
be changed either by the Congress or the 
people. In any event, the law should not be 
changed by oblique attacks weakening the 
Court's power. And even when the Congress 
squarely faces a decision of the Court, and 
decides to reverse it, the matter ought not 
to be considered in an omnibus bill on which 
no public hearings have been held. 

The proposal for a special oath is like- 
wise highly objectionable. All Federal judges 
take an oath to uphold the Constitution of 
the United States. This is a ritual which 
has been followed since the beginning of the 
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Nation. The test oath is different. 
designed to commit a judge to future be- 
havior consistent with the particular ideas 
of the oath’s authors, The history of the 
test oath—and it is a long one—proves that 
it is an abomination to democracy and can 
serve no useful > 

Courts of some other nations, under dif- 
ferent philosophies of Government, are sub- 
ject to direct political restrictions. ‘This 
country has survived and prospered for 169 
years with an independent judiciary and we 
do not believe that this is the time for a 
change. 

In our judgment the threat to our ju- 
dicial system is a serious one and we hope 
that the President will exert the prestige 
of his high office in support of the integrity 
of our courts. 

Very truly yours, 

Gerhard O. W. Mueller, Layman E. Al- 
len, Richard D. Schwartz, Boris I. 
Bittker, Grant Gilmore, Joseph W. 
Bishop, Jr., Louis H. Pollak, Harold 
D. Lasswell, Leo J. Raskind, William 
T. Burke, Ellen A. Peters, Abraham 
S. Goldstein, Elias Clark, Ralph S. 
Brown, Jr., Benjamin Kaplan, Fred 
Rodell, Richard C. Donnelly, Thomas 
I. Emerson, Charles Runyon, Clyde 
W. Summers, Ward Bowman, F. S. C. 
Northrop, Jack B. Tate, Harry Bitner, 
Eugene V. Rostow, Gerhard Bebr, 
Fowler V. Harper, Joseph Goldstein, 
Jerome H. Skolnick, Friedrich Kess- 
ler, Harry H. Wellington, Alexander 
M. Bikel. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Milwaukee, May 2, 1958. 
Senator THOMAS C. HENNINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HENNINGS: I support and 
commend you for your valiant opposition to 
the Jenner-Butler bill designed to curb the 
Supreme Court. You have very properly 
labeled that measure as “irresponsible.” 

You may be interested to know that at the 
recent Midwest Conference of Political 
Scientists the overwhelming opinion of those 
of us who teach constitutional law was to 
look with disfavor on the Jenner-Butler bill. 
I think you may continue your opposition 
with the knowledge that the bulk of in- 
formed opinion will support you as against 
the detractors of the Court. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. Marvin R. SUMMERS, 
Department of Political Science. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, May 5, 1958. 
Hon. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HENNINGS: I acknowledge 
with thanks your letter of May 2, 1958, and 
enclosures with respect to S. 2646. 

I was deeply disturbed when I learned, on 
the morning of May 1, 1958, that the Senate 
Judiciary Committee had, on the previous 
day, voted to report S. 2646 with amendments 
favorably. This action was, as you know, 
on the eve of Law Day, United States of 
America. 

At the meeting of the Law Alumni Society 
of this university on May 1, 1958, we heard 
an eloquent address on the Rule of Law by 
Arthur Littleton, of the Philadelphia bar. I 
was moved, in the brief remarks which I 
made on that occasion, to say the following: 

“Yesterday 10 Members of the Senate of 
the United States, all lawyers, concurred in 
an action, which, in my opinion, tends 
strongly to make a mockery of Law Day, 
United States of America. The Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary reported favorably 
a modified version of the so-called Jenner 
bill by a 10 to 5 vote. 
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“This measure would take from the Su- 
preme Court appellate jurisdiction in any 
case having to do with admission to the bar 
in any State. Thus, these 10 lawyers are 
asking that the highest Court in the land 
be rendered unable to review denials of sub- 
stantive and procedural due process in the 
very business of admission to the profession. 

“The bill would make a Congressional 
committee ruling as to pertinency of testi- 
mony final so that even though a man’s 
liberty were at stake in a prosecution for 
contempt of Congress, there could be no 
judicial review of the question whether what 
was asked him had any relevance to the mat- 
ter under inquiry. 

“The bill would so broaden the Smith Sedi- 
tion Act as to make a man criminally liable 
for the expression of extreme radical ideas 
even though unaccompanied by any element 
of incitement to action. 

“I think it appropriate to say on law day 
that such measures are far more calculated 
to undermine the rule of law in this country 
than to support it. The attack on the Su- 
preme Court is irresponsible and unwar- 
ranted. The Court’s sensitivity to human 
rights and its insistence upon fair procedure 
in the relations of Government to the citi- 
zen deserve our warm admiration, It is a 
staunch protector of human liberty and the 
bar should rise powerfully to its support. 

“I have urged the creation of a section of 
human rights in the ABA. Such a unit 
should be a wholesome antidote to Jenner- 
ism. I hope that others will join in adyanc- 
ing this proposal.” 

I have nothing in particular to add at this 
time beyond the statement that you can 
count upon my standing firmly with you in 
vigorous opposition to this extremely unwise 
measure. You already have, of course, my 
statement against the original Jenner bill 
and my letter of April 17, 1958, which related 
w the Butler amendments to the Jenner 
bill. 

Sincerely, 
JEFFERSON B. FORDHAM. 
FOURTEENTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT, 
Jeferson City, Mo., April 24, 1958. 
Hon. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HENNINGS: May I express my 
appreciation to you for the records of your 
writings on constitutional rights which you 
sent me in response to my request? 

Every person sensible of the spirit of this 
Republic must be heartened, as I am, by 
what you are doing about the Heikkila in- 
cident. My view of the action of the au- 
thorities is that it was altogether outrageous. 

I do not care whether Heikkila was a Com- 
munist or not. Nor do I apologize for say- 
ing I do not. Joe McCarthy never intimi- 
dated me. May his soul rest. 

But I do care whether we, a civilized peo- 
ple, forsake our constitutional protections 
in an anthropoid anxiety to outdo an enemy 
who grants no constitutional protection and 
holds them all in contempt. 

Let us all, if we must, damn the Commu- 
nists, and double-damn them, if it pleases 
the little anxious spirits that embraced Mc- 
Carthy. But if we ever so far forget the dif- 
ference between our philosophy and that of 
the Communists that in excitement we are 
led to employ their tyranny, God help us. 

With respect, 

Sam C. Bram, 
Judge. 

THE Bar ASSOCIATION OF THE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1958. 
Senator THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HENNINGS: I have your let- 

ter of April 10, 1958, and regret that it was 
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impossible for the Bar Association of the 
District of Columbia to officially express its 
position in connection with the amendments 
to the Jenner bill. 

In your letter to me of April 10, 1958, you 
indicated you would like to have some of 
my own views. I think that a clear state- 
ment of my views are contained in the en- 
closed copy of a brief speech I made on April 
30, 1958, to the administrative law annual 
dinner at the Mayflower Hotel. I have no 
objection to my views being made public. 
I believe that the position you have taken 
on the Jenner bill is right. 

I hope that I shall have the pleasure of 
seeing you again the near future. 

If you should desire any action by the 
bar association in connection with further 
steps in the legislative process on this bill, 
I will be glad to assist. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin G, Bress, 
President. 


THE Bar ASSOCIATION OF St. LOUIS, 
St. Louis, Mo., May 6, 1958. 
Senator THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HENNINGS: The Bar Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis, acting through its execu- 
tive committee, today passed the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That the president of the Bar 
Association of St. Louis is directed to notify 
the Senators from Missouri that this asso- 
ciation is unalterably opposed to S. 2646 
(the Jenner bill) or any substitute or any 
presently proposed amendment thereto.” 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN A. ARNOLD, 
President, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION 
Service, GULF SUBAREA, 
New Orleans, La., May 6, 1958. 
Hon. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr. 
Senator from Missouri, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR HENNINGS: Thank you 
very much for your letter of April 10 and the 
material on the Butler amendments to the 
Jenner bill. 

The letter and material were most timely 
because the New Orleans Chapter, Federal 
Bar Association, scheduled a luncheon meet- 
ing for April 21 at which the subject “Should 
Congress Limit the Powers of the Supreme 
Court?” was debated. Although the debate 
and ensuing discussion did not result in any 
conclusive stand by the chapter, it was ap- 
parent that our membership has been pro- 
voked into thinking, rather than feeling, 
about the question, and that any broad or 
far-reaching changes that would radically 
affect the Supreme Court as an institution 
would not be favored. 

With every best wish, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER C. THOMPSON, 
President, New Orleans Chapter, 
Federal Bar Association. 

METAIRIE, LA. 

CHOATE, HALL & STEWART, 
Boston, Mass., May 6, 1958. 
CHARLES H. SLAYMAN, Jr., Esq., 

Chief Counsel, Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights, Committee on the 
Judiciary, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. SLAYMAN: I am obliged to you 
for the copy of the Jenner bill, S. 2646, and 
for the opportunity you give me to com- 
ment. 

I need not tell you or Senator HENNINGS 
that I am opposed to this bill, and so I take 
it that the comments are on its constitu- 
tionality. 
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I think the first two numbered provisions, 
relating to the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court over the admission to the 
bar and to the pertinency of questions in 
Congressional committees are within the 
power of the Congress in section 2 of article 
III to make exceptions to the Court's ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. But the jurisdiction of 
all other Federal Courts remains intact, and 
they become free to make a medley of the 
law. 

In the third provision, Congress would now 
deny that it had or has any intention of 
occupying the field in these matters, as it 
seemed to the Court that it had. It would 
follow that all State legislation on the sub- 
jects mentioned would stand or fall on their 
own merits. 

I wonder if the power of Congress under 
section 5 of the 14th amendment, which 
gives Congress the power by appropriate 
legislation to enforce the amendment, may 
not permit Congress to extend as well as 
restrict the power of a State to abridge our 
privileges, deprive us of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty with due process of law, and deny us 
the equal protection of the laws. This is to 
me a startling thought, that Congress has 
the power to say in what respects the pro- 
visions of the 14th amendment are not to be 
enforced, as well as the power to enforce 
them. But must not whoever has the power 
to enforce these provisions have also the 
power to interpret them and say how far they 
extend? 

The fourth provision seems to me obvi- 
ously unconstitutional. For each case must 
be considered and adjudged in its own 
setting of fact. I refer you to the quotation 
from Paul Freund in Learned Hand's recent 
lectures, on page 60, which Judge Hand says 
he cannot improve upon. Justice Har- 
lan's distinction is subtle and difficult only 
because it must be practical in its applica- 
tion. I do not believe Congress can forbid 
the Court to make it. What may seem on its 
face to. be innocent speech, like Mark An- 
tony’s funeral oration, may be dangerous in 
the extreme; and equally so vice versa. Con- 
gress cannot tell the Court in advance how 
it should decide difficult questions. 

My highest regards to Senator HENNINGS. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES P. CURTIS. 
HALE & DORR, 

Boston, Mass., May 6, 1958. 

Hon. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Committee on Rules and Administration 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HENNINGS: I dictated a long 
letter to you in answer to yours of May 2, 
and have kept it on my desk for 2 days, hesi- 
tating and finally deciding not to send it. 

The reason I have not sent it is that eyen 
to write a letter in this complicated and difi- 
cult area requires much more study than I 
can produce at this moment. I think it fol- 
lows from that that an infinitely greater 
amount of study needs to be given to this 
subject by the two Houses and appropriate 
committees before anyone has the temerity 
to put some new law on the statute books. 

I have the utmost confidence in our Su- 
preme Court, and a firm conviction that the 
Republic will endure whether or not I always 
agree with the decisions of that Court. I do 
not always agree, but I have sense enough to 
know that there is something to be said on 
both sides of any question that can reach 
that Court for a decision. It follows that I 
ought not to be too complacent if the Court 
goes the way I think it should, just as I 
ought not to be too mad or excited if it goes 
the way I think it should not. Broadly 
speaking, I think no legislation of the type 
under discussion ought to be passed and 
moreover if any is to be enacted, the votes 
for it ought not to be generated out of anger 
or frustration, but only after a lot of study 
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and prayerful thought. I cannot close with- 
out saying that I would be far happier to see 
the present jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court confirmed by a constitutional amend- 
ment if need be, than to see Congress step in 
to whittle down that jurisdiction. 
Respectfully yours, 
J. N. WELCH. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
COLLEGE OF LAW, 
Lincoln, Nebr., May 8, 1958. 
Hon. THOoMas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D, C. 

DEAR SENATOR HENNINGS: Thank you very 
much for your letter of May 2. 

You are to be congratulated for your con- 
tinued opposition to what now appears as 
Po ue This is a thoroughly mischievous 
bill. 

Section one by cutting down the Supreme 
Court’s appellant jurisdiction removes the 
protection of the constitution from all State 
cases involving admissions to the bar. This 
might be fatal to the administration of jus- 
tice in States like those in the South where 
there is strong prejudice against certain 
races or in States like Illinois dominated by 
certain organized political and economic 
groups. 

Section two is an attempt to legalize Me- 
Carthyism in its worst form by allowing Con- 
gressional committees to rule on the perti- 
nence of their own actions. 

As to section three, I am wholly in accord- 
ance with the Attorney General’s letter on 
this section which seems to be a legislative 
attempt to amend Article Six of the Consti- 
tution and as such might well be unconsti- 
tutional itself. 

Section four would amend the Smith Act 
in such a fashion as to make every college 
teacher of political science in the United 
States a criminal if he taught any of the 
doctrines of communism regardless of 
whether he believed them or not, provided 
only that he intended that his teaching 
should result in a change in the form of 
government. As Justice Douglas has pointed 
out over and over again in dissenting opin- 
ions, the nature of the intent is almost im- 
possible of objective proof. Such an amend- 
ment as this would clearly make the Smith 
Act entirely unconstitutional, A large por- 
tion of it, except for the several interpreta- 
tions which the Supreme Court has made 
would already have been held unconstitu- 
tional. This amendment simply destroys any 
remaining vestige of constitutionality in 
that act insofar as it attempts to limit 
freedom of speech. 

The bill as a whole represents a kind of 
petulance which is beneath the dignity of 
the Congress. Our Government has too 
many important things to do to waste its 
time in petty quarrels between the various 
departments. As I said before, I am delighted 
that you are continuing to oppose this leg- 
islation. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK K. BEUTEL, 
Professor of Law, 
AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., May 12, 1958, 
Senator THOMAS HENNINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HENNINGS: Thank you for 
your letter of May 2 regarding the Jenner- 
Butler bill to limit the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. 

The legislation was considered at the Na- 
tional Convention of the American Veterans 
Committee on April 25-27, 1958, and I am 
glad to report to you that a resolution was 
adopted by the convention opposing any leg- 
islative attempt to limit the Supreme Court’s 
jurisdiction, 
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The American Veterans Committee there- 
fore stands behind you in your objection to 
S. 2646 as reported to the Senate. 


Sincerely, 
ANDREW E, RICE, 
Acting Executive Director. 


Curcaco, May 22, 1958. 
Hon. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Tom: I have your letter about the 

Jenner-Butler bill and welcome an oppor- 
tunity to state once again my unequivocal 
opposition to this attempt to limit the in- 
dependence of the United States Supreme 
Court. 
Just yesterday the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion, in expressing its emphatic disapproval 
of this irresponsible legislation, pointed out 
that the limitations that this bill places 
on the appellate jurisdiction of the Court 
violates a basic principle of our Constitu- 
tion, namely, judicial review of the consti- 
tutionality of legislative decisions. I am in 
full accord with this view. 

I am glad, but not surprised, to find you 
once again leading the fight to preserve the 
integrity of the Supreme Court. 

With my esteem and warm regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
ADLAI E. STEVENSON. 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, now 
that I have undertaken, as have the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Witey], the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer), and the junior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], my colleagues 
on the committee, to explore the matter 
further, I can assure all Senators that 
if the bill does come to the floor, some of 
us intend to explore and, so far as we 
can possibly do so within the limitations 
of our abilities, expose the fallacies of 
the proposed legislation for what it is, 
and to make it abundantly clear that the 
Senate should not pass this bill affecting 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. President, I have continuously op- 
posed the proposed legislation in the 
Committee because I feel that its enact- 
ment would be detrimental to the best 
interests of the United States. In addi- 
tion, I believe that some of its provisions 
raise very grave corstitutional questions, 

There have come to my attention 
many editorials which have been pub- 
lished in the outstanding newspapers of 
the Nation. There have also come to my 
attention several columns written by 
outstanding journalists of our Nation. 
These editorials and articles oppose the 
enactment of this bill for one or more of 
the above-stated objections. Because of 
the gravity of this proposal, and the 
interest which I know my colleagues have 
in this matter, I ask unanimous consent 
that several of these editorials and ar- 
ticles be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the 
rials and articles were ordered 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Minneapolis Tribune 
May 13, 1958] 
Two WELCOME VOICES 

It is gratifying to note the kind of opposi- 
tion to the Butler-Jenner bill now devel- 
oping. 

This bill was recently approved by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee 10 to 5. It seeks 


to limit the appellate jurisdiction of the 
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to be 
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Supreme Court and to bypass some of its 
recent decisions with new laws, The motives 
behind it are largely punitive, stemming 
from a deep dislike of those decisions. 

Two respected voices were raised against 
the bill recently. One of them was that of 
Judge Learned Hand, one of the most dis- 
tinguished jurists of our times. Enactment 
of the bill, he said, would be detrimental to 
the best interests of the United States.” 
Hand conceded that power can always be 
abused wherever it is lodged and that the 
Supreme Court is not always right. But, he 
added, “some final authority is better than 
unsettled conflict.” 

The other voice was that of Charles S. 
Rhyne, president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Rhyne, too, acknowledged that the 
Court might be wrong in particular decisions. 
But the very independence of the judiciary, 
he said, “connotes the power to be wrong 
as well as right.” He rejected the notion that 
Congress should set itself up as a court of 
review to correct the Court’s mistakes. 

The Butler-Jenner bill, of course, points in 
precisely that direction. What it seeks to do 
is to substitute the judgment of Congress for 
the judgment of the Court in certain areas 
and jurisdictions. The net impact on the 
Court of this particular bill may not seem 
harsh. Yet a dangerous precedent would be 
set, one deeply disturbing to Americans more 
interested in preserving constitutional gov- 
ernment and the traditional separation of 
powers than in working out their petty spites 
on the Supreme Court. Senator THomas C. 
HENNINGS, Democrat, of Missouri, does well 
to warn the Nation that such a precedent, 
once set, “could be carried to a point where 
Congress could legislate the Court out of 
existence.” 

We believe that the Butler-Jenner bill will 
be defeated. It is almost unthinkable that a 
majority in either House would be induced 
to vote for this insidious effort to undermine 
the Court’s authority and independence. 
Yet when the stake in preserving the Court 
is so large, it would be imprudent to take the 
bill’s defeat for granted. Americans need to 
be alerted everywhere to the dangers of this 
bill. 

[From the East St. Louis Journal of May 4, 
1958] 


IRRESPONSIBLE ATTACK 


The Senate Judiciary Committee approved 
a bill Wednesday which Senator HENNINGS, 
of Missouri, correctly characterized as irre- 
sponsible” and “the first step toward destroy- 
ing the governmental concept of separation 
of powers.” 

The legislation would strip the United 
States Supreme Court of some of its basic 
powers. Not since the Court-packing pro- 
posals advanced by Franklin D. Roosevelt 
more than 20 years ago has the Supreme 
Court's integrity been attacked the way it 
is in the Senate bill. So capricious is the 
legislation that it should not even be digni- 
fied by being brought to a vote on the Sen- 
ate floor. If, however, the measure does get 
that far, it should be defeated. For it en- 
dangers the American system of democratic 
government. 

Senator Everett DirKsen’s position on the 
bill should be of special interest to the peo- 
ple of Illinois. A member of the Judiciary 
Committee, he went along with the coalition 
of extreme right-wing Republicans and 
southern segregationists who have been the 
prime movers of the legislation. When the 
measure came up for final approval in the 
committee, Mr, DIRKSEN was one of 10 Sen- 
ators who voted for it. Five, including Sen- 
ator HENNINGS, opposed it. 

The Supreme Court is not sacrosanct. 
Everyone has the right to criticize it. Sen- 
ators and Representatives have the privilege 
of trying to pass bills to overturn Supreme 
Court decisions, But the criticism and the 
legislation should be responsible, not the 
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kind of broad attack contained in the Senate 
bill and aptly described by Senator HENNINGS 
as “designed to punish the Supreme Court.” 

Such Members of Corgress as Senator 
Jenner, of Indiana, an extreme right-wing 
Republican, and Senator EASTLAND, of Mis- 
sissippi, one of the leading segregationists, 
want to get even with the Court for some 
of its recent decisions. Most of the cases 
have involved Communists. There is also 
the school desegregation decision of 1954. 
But, more than that, the cases haye con- 
cerned the civil rights guaranty to all 
Americans by the Constitution. 

The Judiciary Committee’s bill would 
make Congressional committees the sole 
judge of what questions they could ask wit- 
nesses; make it a crime to advocate offhand- 
edly or theoretically the overthrow of the 
Government; prohibit the Supreme Court 
from reviewing cases involving the admission 
of lawyers to practice; and give States as 
well as the Federal Government the right to 
enforce antisubversive laws. 

The dangers in these proposals, all of 
which would overturn recent Supreme Court 
decisions, are obvious. They would permit 
unlimited Congressional investigations, re- 
strict freedom of speech, and open the way 
for another round of governmental excesses 
in the name of antisubversion. 

“I will fight this bill every step of the 
way,” Senator HENNINGS said Wednesday. 
“It represents one of the most irresponsible 
pieces of serious legislation reported by a 
committee to the Senate since I have been 
a Member.“ 

Americans who are as concerned about 
civil liberties as is Senator HENNINGS will 
applaud the forthright way in which he is 
ready to lead the fight against the dangerous 
Judiciary Committee bill. 

[From the Chicago Daily News of April 21, 
1958] 
Jenner's Bap BILL Gets Opp Assist 
(By Harry Barnard) 

Amazingly, in an editorial titled “Law- 
making Isn't the Supreme Court’s Job,“ the 
Saturday Evening Post gives aid and comfort 
to Senator JENNER’s swan-song proposal for 
crippling the Supreme Court. Not even the 
conservative American Bar Association or 
the DAR can stomach this soiling job. But 
the Post can. 

This is amazing because the Post, for at 
least 100 years, has stood against all efforts 
to curb the Court. 

In the early 1900’s, a much more reason- 
able plan was proposed, not by reactionaries 
such as JENNER and Senator BUTLER, Repub- 
lican, of Maryland, but Republican liberals 
such as Teddy Roosevelt, “Fighting Bob” La 
Follette and Albert Beveridge—the truly 
great Senator from Indiana. 

They were incensed by 5-4 decisions that 
blocked legislation against child labor. 
Their remedy was for Congress to be em- 
powered, in such cases, to override the 
Court by two-thirds vote. 

Those days, the Post let out screams so 
decibelic as to almost put another crack in 
the Liberty Bell across the street from its 
office. Of course, it reacted just as violently 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt's badly conceived 
Court-packing plan. 

What lesson does this teach? An obyious 
one is that even the Post can change its 
mind, so radically, in fact, as to adopt a 
liberal viewpoint, though after even liberals 
have abandoned it, 

However, I think a more important lesson 
is that liberals can be wrong, as they were 
on this issue in the past. 

Time has demonstrated that it is safest 
for democracy to tolerate periods of even 
straitlaced conservatism in our highest 
tribunal for the sake of protection it gives 
our system of government. Some reforms 
should be left to God and the people, 
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Even the Soviet leaders, I might add, must 
yield .to God’s remedies in the end. 
For what man cannot remove, death and 
other acts of nature handle very satis- 
factorily. 

During the period of the hysteria over the 
loyalty problem, happily now receding, to- 
day’s liberals had cause to rejoice that in 
the 1920's they did not have their way. 

Had they won, who could doubt that our 
Congress, so craven before McCarthy's bul- 
lying, would have plunged the knife deep 
into the Supreme Court in the 1950's? 

It is precisely because the liberals lost 
their battle—undertaken for the best of 
motives—to curb the Court then, that 
JENNER is so unhappy with the Court today. 

Piece by piece, it has been purifying the 
air of America from the cold war pollution, 
returning our land to its basic concepts of 
justice—even for Communists. This is what 
JENNER seeks to upset by the fantastic pro- 
posal to bar the Court from passing on loyalty 
and subversion matters. 

Neyer in its history has the Court ren- 
dered such service to democracy as under 
Chief Justice Earl Warren. It has been truly 
what the Founding Fathers intended—a bul- 
wark against tyranny by either a majority 
or a minority group. 

In the 1920's, the great liberal Justices, 
Brandeis, Cardozo, and Holmes (whose cen- 
tenary on May 14 is being spearheaded by 
Chicago’s Adult Education Council) were in 
the minority. 

Today their famous dissents happily are 
ascendant, 

Fortunately, only known haters of de- 
mocracy, or those of little faith in democracy, 
are rallying behind JENNER. 

Jenner is to be pitied. By retiring from 
the Senate, he was rendering a great service— 
his greatest. Now he has even spoiled that. 


{From the Chicago Daily News of April 28, 
1958] 


CALLS JENNER BILL PLOT AGAINST UNITED 
STATES 
(By Harry Barnard) 

Whether or not the Jenner-Butler bill, de- 
vised to strangle the Supreme Court's juris- 
diction in loyalty cases, gets by Congress 
and the President, the people should under- 
stand certain basic factors in this assault 
against our form of government. 

First, like a flash of lightning, the Jenner- 
Butler proposal reveals the true nature of 
the alliance of right-wing southern Demo- 
crats and right-wing Republicans. 

Incredibly endorsed by the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, of which EASTLAND of Mis- 
sissippi is chairman, this proposal bares the 
fangs of this vicious alliance. The mem- 
bers of the alliance intend nothing less than 
a rightist subversion of liberal democracy. 

Second, the Jenner-Butler proposal is far 
more than just an isolated attack upon the 
Supreme Court. It is, I believe, part of a 
Congressional clique’s conspiracy to gain 
unconstitutional dominance over the judi- 
cial and executive departments. 

Nothing like this has happened since the 
Civil War, when the Black Republicans in 
Congress scuttled Lincoln’s program and 
tried to oust President Andrew Johnson. 

Unfortunately, by adhering to the anti- 
quated Whig concept of the Presidency, 
Eisenhower has played into the hands of 
this Congressional clique. By declining, ex- 
cept rarely, to function as a modern Presi- 
dent, he gives these ambitious men an open- 
ing to emasculate the Presidency. 

Now they point a pistol at the Supreme 
Court. This is what the Jenner-Butler bill 
really is, a pistol to frighten the Court into 
doing their bidding. 

Third, the Jenner-Butler proposal is an 
assault upon the fact that, since 1865, our 
land has been a nation, not a confederacy. 
To deprive the Supreme Court of its power 
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to pass on legislation pertaining to all peo- 
ple means allowing the lower courts to be- 
come the final authorities in their districts. 

This is a States rights extreme not even 
John C. Calhoun dared advocate. 

The next step, of course, is to deprive the 
Supreme Court of jurisdiction over racial 
questions, the real goal of EASTLAND; of 
Jounstor of South Carolina, and the other 
Dixiecrats allied with them in this strike 
against the Court. 

BUTLER’s amendments to JENNER's bill are 
as bad as the Jenner bill itself. 

Senators who, like DIRKSEN, of Illinois, 
profess to oppose the Jenner bill but sup- 
port the Butler amendments, work a fraud 
on the people. They play a disreputable 
game of “Tails I win, heads you lose.” 

That northern Senators should play this 
Dixiecrat game calls for explanation. It 
doesn't make sense. Has there been a deal 
on something else? 

The danger is that unctuous disavowals of 
the Jenner bill, accompanied by support of 
the Butler amendments, may lull both Con- 
gress and the people into lethargy. 

Now, if ever, is the time for defenders of 
our American form of government to let 
their representatives in Congress, also the 
President himself, know how they stand. 

This is a time, too, for the responsible 
leadership of both parties to discipline, or 
disavow, the radical rightists in their ranks, 
notably DERKSEN among the Republicans 
and EASTLAND among the Democrats, whose 
conduct discredits the two leading parties 
equally. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 2, 
1958] 


SUPREME Court OFTEN TARGET OF EXTREMISTS 
TRYING TO CHANGE THE RULES IN TIMES 
or TROUBLE—CURRENT ATTACK IN CON- 
GRESS Is CASE IN POINT—JENNER BILL Has 
INITIAL SUCCESS BUT LITTLE CHANCE OF 
GETTING ON CALENDAR 

(By Marquis W. Childs) 

WASHINGTON, May 2.—In times of trouble 
and turmoil the Supreme Court of the 
United States has always been a target for 
the extremists who want to change the rules 
to suit themselves. In this Hes the explana- 
tion for the current attack in Congress on 
the Court. 

The initial success of that attack was re- 
flected in the action of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee in reporting out, by a vote of 
10 to 5, the Jenner bill to curb the power of 
the Court in antisubversive cases. This ac- 
tion was taken over the vigorous opposition 
of Senators HENNINGS, of Missouri, and Kr- 
FAUVER, Of Tennessee, Democrats, and WILEY, 
of Wisconsin, Republican. 

“What you are proposing,” the veteran 
Wer said just before the vote was taken in 
closed session, “is to give the power of in- 
quisition to Congressional committees. And 
this would be with virtually no restraints 
whatsoever. That is not what the Found- 
ing Fathers had in mind when they framed 
the charter of our liberties.” 

Actually there is little chance that the 
bill will get onto the Senate calendar. A 
mass of major legislation—defense reorgan- 
ization, foreign aid, reciprocal trade, a labor 
bill—must still be acted on. Even without 
a prolonged controversy over the Jenner 
Court-control bill, the likelihood is that 
the session will extend into August. 


FIGHT BY HENNINGS 


HENNINGS, who is perhaps more knowl- 
edgeable than any other member of the 
Judiciary Committee on the Constitution, 
the courts, and the rights of the individual, 
has said that he will fight against the bill 
for at least a month if it comes onto the 
floor. In an election year Members of Con- 
gress will resent any effort to keep them in 
Washington beyond the end of July. 


Both politics and sentiment entered into 
the committee vote. Right-wing members 
wanted to do something for “good old Bil 
Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER, of Indiana, 
since he is retiring this year. Others aware 
of political pressures to “vote against Com- 
munism,” are prepared to see the sections 
restricting the Court's jurisdiction knocked 
out if and when the bill reaches the floor. 

Thanks to the swift turn in the tide of 
history, some who ardently support the 
present measure were among the bitterest 
opponents of President Roosevelt's “Court 
packing” scheme. The Roosevelt measure to 
put more justices on the Court and thereby 
alter the course of the Court’s decisions was 
defeated in the Senate after a prolonged 
struggle which, among other results, greatly 
diminished F. D. R.’s influence in the Con- 
gress and the country, 

It was the extremists on the left, bitterly 
resentful of the Court’s action in striking 
down the social welfare legislation of the 
New Deal, who backed the “Court packing” 
plan. Not long after that struggle with 
changes in the composition and the direc- 
tion of the Court, the trend of decisions was 
a and New Deal measures were up- 

eld. 
COURT A BALANCE WHEEL 


That has almost invariably been the his- 
tory of the high tribunal. It is a balance 
wheel moderating the excesses of both the 
executive and the legislative branches of 
Government. 

More than any single force, the Court has 
helped to abate the extremes of McCarthy- 
ism which came with two hot wars and a 
cold war of indeterminate duration. In de- 
cision after decision, the rights of individ- 
uals haye been sustained against what the 
Court held to be the abuse of authority by 
Congressional committees and other agen- 
cies of Government. This has helped to re- 
store confidence that the fundamental guar- 
anties of freedom cannot be arbitrarily and 
capriciously repealed. 

Roosevelt did not come close to success 
in “packing” the Court and thereby forcing 
a change in the Court’s decisions. But the 
record shows that 90 years ago the Senate 
did apply a curb on the jurisdiction of the 
Court. This was during the tragic era of 
reconstruction, when embittered Republi- 
cans were determined to punish the South 
for the Civil War by wiping out every ves- 
tige of the society that dominated the old 
South. 

Congress, under the Constitution, has the 
authority to limit the Court’s appellate ju- 
risdiction. But to those resisting this latest 
attack on the Court it is perfectly obvious 
that to use this authority is to risk under- 
mining the position of the Supreme Court 
5 the American system and in public opin- 
on. 

* = * — * 


The barrier came in the form of a con- 
stitutional amendment submitted by Sena- 
tor Jacos K. Javits, Republican of New York. 
The amendment would establish the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in 
all matters of law and fact in cases arising 
under the Constitution. This jurisdiction 
now is subject to legislative exceptions. 

If the Jenner-Butler bill reaches the Sen- 
ate floor, Javrrs would offer his constitu- 
tional amendment proposal as a substitute, 
thus attempting to bypass the Senate's Ju- 
diciary Committee, where Javits’ plan 
might be bottled up by the committee chair- 
man, Senator JAMES O. EASTLAND, Democrat 
of Mississippi, who favors curbing the Su- 
preme Court. 

BACKED BY HENNINGS 

Six other Senators quickly associated 
themselves with the Javits amendment, and 
it is expected others, of both parties, will do 
likewise. The six are Senators THOMAS C. 
HENNINGS, of Missouri, JosepH S. CLARK, of 
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Pennsylvania; WAYNE Morse and RICHARD L. 
NEUBERGER, both of Oregon, and WILLIAM 
PROXMIRE, of Wisconsin, all Democrats, and 
WILLIAM Lancer, of North Dakota, Repub- 
lican. 

The four-point Court-curb bill, a product 
of Senators WILLIAM E. JENNER, of Indiana 
and JohN MARSHALL BUTLER, of Maryland, 
both Republicans, was reported out by the 
Judiciary Committee Wednesday by a 10 to 
5 vote. A 2-week delay was permitted be- 
fore entering it on the Senate calendar to 
permit majority and minority statements to 
be prepared. 

The bill (1) would prohibit Supreme Court 
review of State bar admission rules, which 
have been used to exclude lawyers with al- 
leged Communist connections; (2) give Con- 
gressional investigating committees final say 
on the pertinency of questions asked of wit- 
nesses, & say which was challenged by the 
Supreme Court; (3) return to the States the 
power to create their own sedition laws, a 
power now reserved by the Court for the Fed- 
eral Government; and (4) permit prosecu- 
tion under the Smith Act for “theoretical 
advocacy” as well as actual “incitement” to 
overthrow the Government. 


ANALYZED BY JAVITS 


In a Senate speech yesterday announcing 
his constitutional amendment, which would 
require passage by both Houses of Congress, 
and three quarters of the States, Javirs ana- 
lyzed these four points and said: 

“Three go directly to the proposition that 
the Congress is going to tell the Supreme 
Court what is and what is not constitutional, 
rather than the other way around. (They) 
would make the Court subservient to the 
Congress and destroy its essential function 
under the Constitution. While this is not 
Court packing, it is Court raiding.” 

Javirs added that, although the bill should 
fail on its own merits, the Senate “should 
not lose sight of what is really at stake.” 
That, he declared, was an “indictment” of 
the Court, and an attempt to destroy its 
historic function. 

In an appeal to the Senate, he went on: 
“I ask you to take counsel with yourselves 
as to where you would prefer to leave the 
final protection of constitutional rights—in 
Congress, in the President, or in the Supreme 
Court. This answer requires no division be- 
tween liberal and conservative, between 
Democrats and Republicans. The greatest 
traditionalism is to follow the established 
practice of 155 years, and to leave the Court 
where it is.” 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 
18, 1958 


JUDGE HAND Makes Ir CLEAR 


An inaccurate reading of Judge Learned 
Hand's recent Holmes lectures at the Harvard 
University Law School led some of the pro- 
ponents of the Jenner-Butiler bill to cite the 
senior Federal judge as support for their 
scheme to cripple the Supreme Court. 

Senator HENNINGS, of Missouri, as chair- 
man of the Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
sensibly decided to find out from Judge Hand 
whether the interpretation of some of his col- 
leagues on the committee was fair. So he 
wrote Judge Hand in New York. The reply 
knocks the conclusion of Jenner-Butler spon- 
sors into a cocked hat. After noting that, 
as a still active Federal judge, he ought not to 
pass on constitutional questions raised by 
the bill, Judge Hand wrote to Senator 
HENNINGS: 

“I do not feel the same compunction, how- 
ever, in expressing my opinion that such a 
statute, if enacted, would be detrimental to 
the best interests of the United States. It 
seems to me desirable that the Supreme 
Court should have the last word on questions 
of the character involved (appeals concern- 
ing national security cases, Government per- 
sonnel, Congressional inquiries, etc.). 
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“Of course, there is always the chance of 
abuse of power wherever it is lodged, but at 
long last the least contentious organ of gov- 
ernment generally is the Supreme Court. I 
do not mean that I think it is always right, 
but some final authority is better than un- 
settled conflict.” 

The attempt to misrepresent Judge Hand’s 
position, followed by his statement of op- 
position, adds still another reason for re- 
jecting the Jenner-Butler bill—when and if 
it comes up for a vote in the Senate, 


[From the Washington Post of May 24, 1958] 
KILL-THE-UMPIRE BILL 


The minority report of Senators HEN- 
NINGS, KEFAUVER, WILEY, and CARROLL on 
the Jenner-Butler bill to humiliate the 
Supreme Court ought to be required reading 
for every Member of the Senate. In rela- 
tively brief space these legislators have 
brought a powerful indictment against the 
bill. They see it as a hodge-podge loaded 
with ambiguities and unconstitutional ges- 
tures that is designed to “intimidate and 
coerce the Court into handing down ‘more 
popular decisions.” The measure stems, 
the report goes on to say, “from a ‘kill the 
umpire,’ philosophy. It would establish a 
most dangerous precedent for further in- 
roads into the Court's jurisdiction. It 
strikes directly at our historical tradition of 
separation of powers.” 

Section 1 of the bill is probably the most 
mischievous. It would forbid the Supreme 
Court to hear any appeal from a State's 
refusal to admit a qualified applicant to the 
bar. The minority report points out that 
this would enable a State, if it wished, to 
close the legal profession to persons of a 
specific race or religion. The right of the 
individual to due process of law and equal 
protection of the laws could not be safe- 
guarded in the Supreme Court, for, under 
the bill, that Court would lack jurisdiction 
in such cases. 

The section may be unconstitutional in 
the letter as well as in spirit. Only lawyers 
denied admittance to the bar would be 
penalized. Doctors, teachers and others 
denied the right to practice their profession 
could still appeal to the Supreme Court. Is 
this equal protection of the law, as required 
by the 14th amendment? Moreover, the 
withdrawal of jurisdiction from the Su- 
preme Court in such cases would make the 
State courts final arbiters of a lawyer's 
rights under the 14th amendment and 
might lead to 48 different interpretations. 
Here again is a grave question of whether 
such diversity would constitute equal pro- 
tection. 

“There is compelling logic in the minority 
conclusion that section 1 would ‘open the 
way to Congress to whittle away at the Fed- 
eral judiciary whenever the majority dis- 
agreed with a decision of the Supreme 
Court. * * It the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court is seriously eroded, then 
the Constitution would become only a mu- 
seum piece’.” 

The other three sections of the bill are 
almost equally offensive in different ways. 
They would modify the Supreme Court’s in- 
terpretations of various unrelated statutes 
without regard for either sound policy or 
constitutional problems. The Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee adopted these schemes 
without any hearing addressed to the 
issues they raise. Its spoiled-child be- 
havior merits a rebuke as severe as that 
which the Senate handed President Roose- 
velt when he attempted in 1937 to pack the 
Supreme Court. 

[From the Kansas City Times of May 12, 1958] 
CONGRESS INVITES DANGER Wira Its COURT 
BUL 


Legislating in anger is dangerous business, 
Currently, in anger, a strong Senate group 
is pushing the Jenner-Butler bill to clip the 
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wings of the Supreme Court and transfer 
unprecedented powers to Congressional com- 
mittees. 

To avoid side issues, let’s assume that there 
are good reasons for the Congressional resent- 
ment against some recent Court decisions. 
We can understand the reaction of southern- 
ers to decisions that have shaken the racial 
taboos of the South. And many persons were 
disturbed by the fact that some of the Court 
decisions have worked to the advantage of 
Communists. 

But it is dangerous business to legislate in 
anger to correct a situation of the moment. 
It produces the kind of legislation that could 
remain to haunt the very people who were 
promoting it. 

An example is a provision of the Jenner- 
Butler bill that would make Congressional 
investigating committees the sole judge of 
the pertinency of questions that could be 
asked witnesses. This move for unprecedent- 
ed Congressional power is being sold as a 
device to give Congress a free hand with 
Communists and racketeers. But it is a vast 
grant of power for anything that might suit 
the politics of investigating Congressmen. 

This is a weapon of special advantage for 
use against business. Given such unre- 
strained authority a committee of the Ke- 
fauver-Patman type could hale the heads of 
any big corporation to the stand for an in- 
quisition. They could require the corpora- 
tion to lay its books before a committee 
for a fishing expedition. The frequent domi- 
nation of Congress by antibusiness members 
must be expected. 

Even for the advertised pursuit of Com- 
munists, under this bill all-powerful com- 
mittee chairmen could become. highly dan- 
gerous. The question of who might conceiy- 
ably have had some Communist connections 
or association would be left entirely to the 
discretion of the investigators, The only 
proposed appeal is from an investigating sub- 
committee to its parent committee in Con- 
gress. There is no reason to assume that a 
whole committee would take a point of view 
different from its investigating body. There 
would be no appeal to the courts to deter- 
mine the pertinency of the questions. Re- 
fusal to comply would subject the witness to 
contempt charges, 

This, in fact, is the crux of the issue. It 
comes down to the protection of the individ- 
ual against harassment or persecution by 
any power. The basic protection must lie in 
law and the interpretation of law by the 
courts, 

We refer here to only one provision of 
the bill. We believe it is sufficient to show 
the danger of legislating to vent the passions 
of the moment. 

From the beginning the American Govern- 
ment has rested on the 3-way division of au- 
thority between Congress, the administra- 
tion and the courts. Since all are made up 
of human beings it is not surprising that one 
branch or another frequently reaches out 
for greater power. 

During the administration of Andrew 
Johnson, Congress virtually abolished the 
authority of the administration. For a time 
Franklin D. Roosevelt largely controlled Con- 
gress and he moved to control the Supreme 
Court, Some recent decisions do suggest 
that a majority on the present Supreme 
Court has an expanded idea of the Court's 
authority to override Congress. But it has 
given no cause for hysteria. 

As long as people keep their heads these 
inevitable jostlings for power need not be 
destructive. Times and issues change. So 
do personalities. This is an excellent time 
for Congress to keep its shirt on, 


[From the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer of 
February 19, 1958] 

JENNER AND COMPANY WOULD CURB THE HIGH 
COURT'S POWERS 

Critics of the United States Supreme 

Court have laid down a constant barrage 
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during recent years as the high tribunal 
wrestled with issues involving civil and in- 
dividual rights. It is not surprising, then, 
that the biggest blast of all has now devel- 
oped in Congress. 

Last month, Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
Republican, of Indiana, introduced a bill 
designed to curb the Court's powers. Spe- 
cifically, it would forbid the Court to review 
the validity of: ` 

1. Any action by a Congressional commit- 
tee. 

2. Any security measure imposed by the 
executive branch. 

3. Antisubversive action taken by any 
State or by any educational agency. 

4. Any State regulation of admissions to 
the bar. 

The bill would strip from the Supreme 
Court, in effect, part of the powers it has 
exercised for more than 100 years and take 
away from all Americans their privilege to 
appeal to the highest court in the areas 
enumerated. 

The measure was referred to the Internal 
Security Subcommittee, headed by Senator 
James O. EASTLAND, Democrat of Mississippi. 

After a single day of hearings, the sub- 
committee passed the bill along to the full 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

At the hearing, Senator Jenner testified 
as a member of the subcommittee and 
called for testimony from Benjamin Mandel, 
a staff member of the group. 

No opposing witnesses were called. 

This perfunctory treatment so aroused 
the ire of Senator THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., 
Democrat of Missouri, that he filed an out- 
raged protest and got the bill sent back to 
the subcommittee for further hearings. 
These are scheduled to open today. 

Said HENNINGS: 

“The proponents of the bill simply dis- 
agree, quite violently, with certain decisions 
of the Supreme Court. They believe the 
Court reached the wrong decision in certain 
cases and have accused the Court of usurp- 
ing legislative power. Therefore, to keep the 
Supreme Court from rendering further de- 
cisions which they might disagree with, they 
propose to take from the Court its jurisdic- 
tion in certain areas. They are not willing 
to argue their contentions before the Su- 
preme Court in the prescribed judicial man- 
ner. They desire to short circuit justice by 
throwing the switch in Congress.” 

The detractors are equally vocal. Robert 
Morris, former chief counsel for the Senate 
internal security group, charges that “an 
aggressive majority on the Supreme Court, 
bypassing judicial precedent and grievously 
misunderstanding the nature of the Soviet 
organization in the United States, has under- 
taken a campaign to level all existing barriers 
against Communist penetration.” 

Judge Learned Hand, the retired Chief 
Judge of the United States Court of Appeals 
tor the Second Circuit, adopts a more mod- 
erate approach. 

In three lectures at the Harvard Law School 
early this month, Judge Hand conceded that 
the Supreme Court imported judicial review 
into the Constitution under Chief Justice 
John Marshall in the early 19th century. 
But the Court, he argued, was right in 
doing so. 

“It was probable, if indeed it was not cer- 
tain, that without some arbiter whose deci- 
sion should be final, the whole system (of 
government) would have collapsed,” he said, 
“for it was extremely unlikely that the ex- 
ecutive or the legislature, having once de- 
cided, would yield to the contrary holding of 
another department, even of the courts. 

“The courts were undoubtedly the best 
department in which to vest such a power, 
since by the independence of their tenure 
they were least likely to be influenced by di- 
verting pressure. 

“It was not a lawless act to import into 
the Constitution such a grant of power. On 
the contrary, in construing written docu- 
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ments it has always been thought proper to 
engraft upon the text such provisions as are 
necessary to prevent the failure of the un- 
dertaking. That is no doubt a dangerous 
liberty, not lightly to be resorted to; but it 
was justified in this instance, for the need 
was compelling.” 

Judge Hand's conclusion must be endorsed 
by reasonable men who see the United States 
Supreme Court as the ultimate instrument 
to preserve individual rights and human 
freedom. Senator JENNER has offered the 
Congress a dangerous bill. 


THE HIGH QUALITY OF MEN OF 
KANSAS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that statistics which have re- 
cently been released show the young men 
who are registered for Selective Service 
in the State of Kansas are in the highest 
acceptance group of the Nation. I mean 
by that statement that 79.4 percent of 
the boys who are registered in Kansas 
are accepted for military service. 

I think that fact speaks well for the 
homelife and upbringing of the boys of 
my State. We are greatly concerned 
about the physical strength of our boys 
and their development physically and 
morally for the benefit of the Nation. 

I think at this time we in Kansas can 
well be proud not only of our youth, but 
of the family background which brings 
to these boys the qualities which help 
them to attain a mature age and be avail- 
able not only for military service on be- 
half of the Nation but for citizenship 
that is in keeping with our great 
heritage. 

I know the background of the boys 
of Kansas. I know the family back- 
ground; the good Christian homes, the 
fine educational institutions that are so 
important to youth. We are proud to be 
able to say Kansans are making such a 
fine showing for our Nation today. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Goldwater McNamara 
Allott Gore orse 
Barrett Green Morton 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Bennett Hennings Murray 
Bible Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bricker Hill Pastore 
Bridges Hoblitzell Payne 
Bush Holland Potter 
Butler Hruska Proxmire 
Byrd Ives Purtell 
Capehart Jackson Revercomb 
Carlson Javits Robertson 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Chavez Jordan Schoeppel 
Clark Kefauver Smathers 
Cooper Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Cotton Kerr Smith, N.J. 
Curtis Knowland Sparkman 
Dirksen Kuchel tennis 
Douglas Langer Symington 
Dworshak Lausche Talmadge 
Eastland Long Thurmond 
Ellender Magnuson Thye 
Ervin Mansfield Watkins 
Flanders Martin,Iowa Wiley 
Frear Martin, Pa. Williams 
Fulbright McClellan Young 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Colorado 
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(Mr. CARROLL], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Crunch, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are absent on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MALONE] is absent because of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present, 


PARTICIPATION OF THE SENATE IN 
CEREMONIES IN THE ROTUNDA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 9 o’clock and 46 min- 
utes, a. m.) the Senate, preceded by its 
Secretary (Felton M. Johnston), its Ser- 
geant at Arms (Joseph C. Duke), and 
the Vice President, proceeded to the ro- 
tunda in the Capitol Building to partici- 
pate in the commemorative exercises in 
connection with placing on the cata- 
falques the caskets containing the bodies 
of the Unknowns of World War II and 
the Korean war. When the Members of 
the two Houses had assembled in the 
rotunda, the Vice President and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
on behalf of the Congress of the United 
States, placed wreaths before the caskets. 

The Senate reassembled at 10 o'clock 
and 7 minutes a. m., when called to 
order by the President pro tempore. 


ADDRESS BY DR. MILTON EISEN- 
HOWER BEFORE THE WORLD 
HEALTH ASSEMBLY 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the 10th 
anniversary session of the World Health 
Assembly commenced in Minneapolis, 
Minn., on Monday, May 26. At the ses- 
sion yesterday afternoon, the assembly 
was addressed by Dr. Milton Eisenhower. 
His address was most informative, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the body of the Recorp, 
inasmuch as it should be recorded where 
it will be available for the reading of all 
who were not privileged to hear the ad- 
dress actually delivered. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY DR. MILTON EISENHOWER, PRESI- 
DENT OF JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, AS 
PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE THE 10TH 
ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATIVE SESSION OF 
THE WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY, HELD IN 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 27, 1958 
The President of the United States has 

asked me to bring you the following message: 

“Personally and on behalf of the people of 
the United States, I extend to you, the dele- 


gates of governments of so many countries, a 
warm welcome. You have come here from 
all corners of the world to deal with very 
human and personal problems that affect us 
all. I wish you notable success. 
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“The 10th anniversay commemorative ses- 
sion of the World Health Organization di- 
rects our attention to the fact that the na- 
tions of the world are working together in 
harmony for the improvement of the living 
conditions of all peoples. As a result of the 
work of the World Health Organization and 
the stimulating leadership it has given to its 
member states, millions the world over are 
spared from disease and suffering that would 
have been their lot. The United States is 
proud of its part and the part of its health 
leaders in this mutual endeavor. We look 
forward to even greater accomplishments in 
the control of disease, in the building of 
health services and in the opening of new 
avenues of medical knowledge throvgh re- 
search. We look to the World Health Or- 
ganization with confidence as a proven in- 
strument through which the nations, and 
the peoples of the world can combine their 
efforts, in friendship, toward the building of 
true peace. 

“Dwicur D. EISENHOWER.” 

For myself, may I say that it is a genuine 
privilege to address the 10th anniversary 
commemorative session of the World Health 
Assembly. 

It is for good reason that the World Health 
Organization has won the respect of nations, 
and the confidence and trust of people every- 
where. The health of the individual is 
precious to the individual, and to those dear 
to him. The health of the community and 
the State, to a considerable extent, depends 
on the health of the individual. An organi- 
zation, dedicated to improving human health 
and composed of so many of the world’s 
nations working together in peaceful en- 
dea vor, surely must succeed in its aim. The 
fact that its success has been so rapid must 
be credited to the foundations on which it 
was built. The founders of the World 
Health Organization recognize the problems 
and the need to extend the scope of inter- 
national health activities beyond those 
which were carried out by its predecessors, 
the International Office of Public Health and 
the League of Nations Health Organization. 
The achievements of these past 10 years are 
largely due to the vision and dedication of 
those who have given the World Health Or- 
ganization leadership and direction. The 
very structure of the organization, with its 
far-reaching network for tapping the knowl- 
edge and resources of the world’s experts in 
health and making these available to the 
health authorities of the world, has been a 
pattern for successful internitlonal coopera- 
tion. 

We congratulate the World Health Organ- 
ization for what it has accomplished in these 
few years. Its modest beginnings, at a time 
when the world was struggling to emerge 
from the devastation of war, had the un- 
deniably friendly effect of speeding the re- 
covery of those who had been sorely hurt, 
helping them on the road to a better future. 

Tuberculosis, yaws, and the other trepo- 
nematoses, malaria, and malnutrition, are 
now the subject of intensive effort on the 
part of the countries and regions in which 
they exist. The catalyst—the assistance of 
the World Health Organization—is gradually 
being transferred from these increasingly 
self-sustaining programs to newer, urgent 
programs in other areas. Thus, 10 years ago, 
yaws was the chief health problem of Haiti. 
Thirty-five to 40 percent of the population 
was afflicted. Today yaws is practically ex- 
tinct there, thanks to local initiative and 
international assistance. 

The United States has been closely asso- 
ciated with WHO's growth and development. 
Some who are here today helped in drafting 
its constitution, Our public health pro- 
fession has given of its time and efforts with- 
out stint to further its aims. Many have 
acted as consultants in WHO programs and 
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more haye served as members of expert 
panels, 

Public health work, perhaps more than any 
other human endeavor, is conducive to inti- 
mate international cooperation. Disease is 
no respecter of national boundaries. 

Nations can acquire health without depriv- 
ing any other nation of these benefits. 

The demonstration by the World Health 
Organization of the potentiality of such 
friendly and productive mutual work by 
nations has set a pattern for peaceful co- 
operation in other fields. 

As president of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, I am proud to acknowledge a thread 
of kinship between our School of Hygiene 
and Public Health and the World Health 
Organization. The founders of the univer- 
sity recognized the vital importance of 
medical science and the health of people, 
and the universal nature of progress in 
these fields. From the earliest days of the 
university, its interests have extended be- 
yond national boundaries. Many of the 
graduates of our school represented their 
countries in the founding of this great 
international organization. Your distin- 
guished Director-General is one of our grad- 
uates. Many members of the staff of the 
Organization are alumni of Johns Hop- 
kins, and the names of many of the dele- 
gates to this World Health Assembly are 
familiar to us as former students. 

The International Center concerned with 
treponematoses is located at Hopkins, and 
our faculty, in collaboration with the World 
Health Organization, has made contribu- 
tions to the control of these diseases. Re- 
search in such problems as poliomyelitis, 
malaria, yellow fever, eancer, and heart dis- 
ease is carried on at the university and gives 
promise of further improvement in the 
health of the people of the world. We are 
proud of the part we have played in the de- 
velopment of this effective international 
agency. 

This 10th anniversary celebration should 
remind the peoples of the world of the tre- 
mendous advances made in medical science 
in recent years, and especially in the pre- 
vention of disease and disability. Peoples 
everywhere should know that the World 
Health Organization has had a profound 
influence on these developments, and that 
this influence will grow with the years. 

They should know too that the Organiza- 
tion has pioneered in developing effective 
techniques of international action in the 
control of those diseases for which we now 
have effective preventive measures. These 
techniques include technical assistance and 
internationally-coordinated efforts, demon- 
stration of methods, training, and exchange 
of experience. 

With this background of achievement, the 
World Health Organization during the next 
3 weeks will be looking into the future. 
Such a forward look suggests two general 
areas in which further advance can be pre- 
dicted. First, eradication of those diseases 
that we now know how to control; and, 
second—of equal importance—the discovery 
of measures for the ultimate conquest of 
other diseases that we do not yet know how 
to control. 

The World Health Organization has stim- 
ulated the imagination of men everywhere 
by boldly embarking upon a campaign to 
eradicate one of the most extensive diseases 
to which man is prone—malaria. It was 
my privilege, as personal representative of 
our President, to present to the Director of 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau early in 
1957 an initial special contribution to this 
campaign. Since then, as you know, the 
United States has made further contribu- 
tions to the WHO Malaria Eradication Spe- 
cial Account and to the Pan American Sani- 
tary Organization. These will help to at- 
tain the ultimate goal, but are not alone 
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sufficient to the needs. The President of 
the United States in his state of the Union 
message of January 9, 1958, invited other 
nations to join in this campaign. It is our 
hope that many will do so, in order that the 
peoples of the world, who have faith in this 
great eradication effort of the World Health 
Organization, will not be disappointed. In 
addition to the deep human significance of 
this campaign, it is a test of the ability of 
nations to join forces in an all-out attack 
upon a great killer. When the WHO initi- 
ated its work in this field, malaria afflicted 
some 300 million persons a year. Three 
million died each year from malaria. Now 
the incidence has been cut in half, and the 
death rate halved as well. But the chal- 
lenge of full and final victory remains. 

The World Health Organization has also 
been occupied during the past decade with 
the conquest of other diseases for which the 
control methods are known. When the WHO 
tock the world stage in health, following 
the war, new methods and agents were ready 
at hand; while actual control of disease had 
in many places deteriorated. The WHO 
brought the new together with the old, with 
triumphant effect—penicillin in yaws, DDT 
in malaria, BCG in tuberculosis. New 
methods were introduced promptly to speed 
the accomplishment. We confidently expect 
WHO to expand this worldwide activity. 

As the infectious diseases—the historic 
scourges of mankind—are gradually brought 
under control and eradicated, we find other 
problems moving into the foreground of our 
concern. Two such are heart disease and 
cancer. A certain amount is known about 
both—enough so that the vast uncharted 
areas of knowledge concerning them are rec- 
ognized, as an explorer recognizes the borders 
of a new continent. 

Yet we know that intensive exploration 
will solve the mysteries of heart disease and 
of cancer—that a way will be found. It is 
even now a question of when, not whether. 
Where is almost immaterial. For the man 
or woman who achieves the final break- 
through may come forward in any part of 
the world. 

The great medical advances over the last 
century evoke names from many countries: 
Pasteur and the Curies of France; Noch and 
Ehrlich of Germany; Noguchi of Japan; 
Fleming of Britain; Houssay of Argentina; 
Pavlov of Russia; Florey of Australia; Semel- 
weiss of Austria; the Mayos and Salk of the 
United States. India has given us the tran- 
quilizers; Switzerland, DDT; Germany, the 
sulfa drugs. 

What great names, and what countries 
will take their places on the high pediment 
of future medical history we do not yet know. 
But what is clear is that, whoever they are, 
wherever they are, their achievements will be 
based on the shared knowledge of scientists 
everywhere, and will benefit all mankind. 

I wish to submit a proposal for your 
thoughtful consideration, I propose that the 
WHO conduct a special study during the 
coming year—through a staff selected for the 
purpose, working with the world’s leaders 
in medical research—to determine how it 
may most effectively perform its fullest role 
in research. If this seems to you to offer 
promise, Secretary Folsom has told me that 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, on behalf of the United States, is 
prepared to make a special grant to the 
organization for such a preliminary study. 
From this study, emphasizing initially cancer 
and heart disease, we would anticipate the 
emergence of a plan that would merit the 
support of member states. 

Furthermore, the United States is pre- 
pared to consider providing substantial sup- 
port for any sound program that may result 
from the study. 

In research the World Health Organization 
has been a stimulator and coordinator, not a 
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doer. This is as it should be, and we should 
assure that it can play this key role with full 
effect. 

The first steps toward the coordination of 
research have already been taken. By the 
end of last year the WHO had established 
close working relationships with 1,800 insti- 
tutions and laboratories. It was making use 
of 35 expert panels in as many fields, with 
a total membership of 1,400 health experts. 
It thus is able to stimulate and coordinate 
research in a wide variety of fields through 
laboratories in many lands. WHO facilita- 
tion of interchange of ideas and information 
in 1957 included worldwide or regional tech- 
nical conferences, seminars and expert com- 
mittees in cancer, addiction-producing 
drugs, heart disease, malaria, insect resist- 
ance to insecticides, atomic energy, mental 
health, yellow fever, professional education, 
and other fields, 

The sum total of these research activities 
represents only a small percentage of the 
Organization’s budget. Their significance, 
however, cannot be measured in terms of 
the amounts spent. One example of this 
important type of work which has impressed 
me was the rapid development of an effective 
preventive vaccine against Asian influenza 
last year. This was the direct result of 
having an internationally coordinated net- 
work of laboratories that received reports on 
its occurrence, and determined the preva- 
lence of the causative virus strain. 

The record is impressive. But much more 
is needed, 

We need more rapid exchange of ideas and 
information between laboratories and scien- 
tists. We need more opportunities for sci- 
entists to meet together and discuss freely 
their work and their problems. We need to 
find the gaps in research and fill them. We 
need to develop research workers and give 
them scope and opportunity. We must 
search worldwide to know where disease oc- 
curs and why. We must test, in the labora- 
tory, empirical observations that are made 
in the field and in the hospitals. We must 
examine those materials and ideas that have 
persisted through the centuries as tradi- 
tions and superstitions in the folklore of 
the world. 

It is our expectation that out of the spe- 
cial study which I have proposed the world 
can, through the WHO, address itself more 
vigorously to finding solutions to the great 
unsolved mysteries of disease. Thus again 
the WHO would establish international pat- 
terns of effort, which might lead, as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower suggested last January, to 
a full-scale cooperative program of science 
for peace. 

A reexamination and intensification of its 
research role is one of the significant chal- 
lenges before the World Health Organiza- 
tion. The United States has faith in the will 
and ability of the WHO to meet this chal- 
lenge. Our faith in the future is based on 
the performance of the past—indeed on a 
decade of accomplishment which it is our 
pride and our privilege to celebrate today. 


THE FIRST 10 YEARS OF THE WORLD 
HEALTH ORGANIZATION — AD- 
DRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE WILCOX 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, at the ses- 

sion Monday evening, May 26, of the 

World Health Organization, the Hon- 

orable Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Sec- 

retary of State, delivered a very import- 
ant address. I ask unanimous consent 


that it be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE FIRST 10 YEARS OF THE WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 


(Remarks of the Honorable Francis O. Wil- 
cox, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs, before the 
10th anniversary commemorative session 
of the World Health Assembly, Monday, 
May 26, 1958) 

It gives me great pleasure to be the first 
to welcome you on behalf of the Government 
and the people of the United States to this 
10th anniversary commemorative session of 
the World Health Organization. Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower, the personal representative of 
the President, will have more to say in this 
regard when he addresses you tomorrow. 

The people and the Government of the 
United States are deeply honored to have the 
opportunity of serving as hosts to the World 
Health Assembly. Your presence here is an 
expression of the keen interest of the United 
States in the World Health Organization, and 
I am certain that it will stimulate in the 
people of our country an even greater aware- 
ness of the vital and far-reaching work being 
done by this Organization. 

In my capacity as Assistant Secretary of 
State in charge of International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, I am constantly concerned with 
that relatively new dimension of interna- 
tional relations—multilateral diplomacy. Al- 
though this is a comparatively young branch 
of the art of diplomacy, it has been rightfully 
called the diplomacy of the future. Many 
of its techniques are still in the formative 
stage, and a certain amount of trial and 
error are still involved; but as an indication 
of what we may expect in the future from 
multilateral cooperation, I know of nothing 
more encouraging than the story of the suc- 
cess of the first 10 years of the World Health 
Organization, 

The WHO has a record of solid achieve- 
ment. The combined efforts of doctors, 
scientists, and public-health administrators 
of its member countries have built an ever- 
increasing storehouse of knowledge and ex- 
perience which today is available to millions 
of people throughout the world for the im- 
provement of their health and well-being. 
These efforts have produced significant gains 
in the constant fight against many commu- 
nicable diseases. 

Although the battle against communicable 
disease is the most dramatic aspect of the 
work of the World Health Organization, the 
development of public-health services may 
prove to be its most important contribution 
to the welfare of mankind; for effective pub- 
lic-health services will be able to prevent 
the very diseases which we are now fighting 
to control. Laying the foundations in coun- 
tries where none existed, and strengthening 
them where they did exist, the Organization 
is now directing a great part of its activity 
into this all-important field. Here, too, the 
story is one of accomplishment, particularly 
in the less developed areas of the world; 
rural health services established; hospital 
administrators and nurses trained; rehabili- 
tation programs and physical therapy schools 
in operation. 

A great measure of this rapid accomplish- 
ment is due to the close cooperation which 
has existed between the WHO and other 
branches of the United Nations system. 
Working closely with the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization the WHO has made steady 
progress in the solution of serious health 
problems created by nutritional deficiencies. 
It has joined forces with the International 
Labor Organization in helping to improve 
industrial medicine, In cooperation with 
the United Nations Childrens Fund it has 
made vital contributions in improying the 
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tragic plight of two-thirds of the world’s 
900 million children who lack adequate food, 
shelter, and protection against disease. 
Given continued support for the work of 
WHO, there is real reason to believe that 


. much of the burden of disease now holding 


back man’s progress can be brought under 
effective control and in some cases eradi- 
cated, 

This progress of the WHO, in my opinion, 
has been possible because it has achieved a 
remarkably happy blend of the highest ideal- 
ism with the soundest of practical operating 
techniques, It has not attempted to bite 
off more than it can chew, It has exercised 
praiseworthy realism in recognizing the 
limits within which it has to work, and in 
concentrating its efforts and designing pro- 
grams geared to available resources. These 
programs not only have had great impact in 
the present, but also serve as clear evidence 
of what can be expected in the future. 

In your lifetime and mine, if present 
trends continue, this world of ours will be 
literally bursting at the seams. Population 
is increasing at such an explosive rate that 
it will confront man with a tremendous 
challenge in providing food and clothing and 
adequate medical care for our teeming 
billions. 

It is estimated that every week now 1.8 
million new births occur. Every hour that 
passes welcomes 11,000 new babies into the 
world, and life expectancy is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. 

Now, I am well aware of the argument that 
the WHO, through its efforts to improve 
health standards, is exacerbating the world’s 
population problem rather than making it 
better. Why should we make an all-out ef- 
fort to improve infant mortality rates and 
to increase man's longevity, the argument 
runs, when there are already more people in 
the world than can presently be sustained at 
a decent level of living? 

Quite apart from the moral aspects of this 
problem, it remains a fact that people who 
are racked with fever or weak from debili- 
tating diseases, cannot make substantial 
contributions to their Nation's productivity. 
The World Health Organization is helping to 
give people in many lands strength and en- 
ergy to build and produce and grow the 
ae man needs to live a more abundant 

e. 

It is highly encouraging to note that in 
the last few years world food production, at 
long last, has begun to outstrip the rapid 
increase in population. Overall food pro- 
duction in 1956 increased by close to 3 per- 
cent over the previous year, while world 
population increased only by 1.7 percent. 
It is significant, I think, that some of the 
substantial increases in production occurred 
in former malarial areas where the work of 
the WHO has been particularly active and 
effective. 

Thus, the WHO is not only saving lives but 
it is helping to move the world ever closer to 
the time when every human being can en- 
joy life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

In the years to come the WHO will be 
called upon to assume increasing responsi- 
bilities in a variety of areas relating to pub- 
lic health. There will no doubt be increased 
efforts to eliminate or alleviate cardiovascu- 
lar diseases, cancer, diabetes, arthritis, rheu- 
matism, influenza, and poliomyelitis, as well 
as certain tropical diseases. We can expect 
increased attention in such important fields 
as the prevention of emotional and mental 
disorders; occupational health; food and 
drug services; and the health aspects of nu- 
clear energy. These will be the great medi- 
cal problems of tomorrow. 

In addition to the contribution which the 
WHO is making toward improving standards 
of health and productivity in the world, it is 
making still another contribution to peace 
which is somewhat more subtle but perhaps 
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no less significant. Admittedly, the political 
activities of the General Assembly and the 
Security Council are far more glamorous 
than the economic and social work of the 
United Nations. The WHO seldom makes 


front-page headlines, and its efforts are car- . 


ried on without a great deal of fanfare. But 
the WHO, in its quiet and effective way, is 
doing much to encourage nations to work to- 
gether to solve thelr mutual problems. In 
the long run this growing habit of working 
together will have a lasting impact upon the 
solution of problems in the political field. 

It is well to keep in mind that disease is 
international, in the worst sense of the word. 
Germs go from one country to another with- 
out passports or visas, and their incursions 
in this respect are seldom noticed. More- 
over, DDT spraying programs certainly do 
not have the public impact of the launching 
of an earth satellite or an outer space mis- 
sile. But these and other WHO efforts, are 
equally as important in the long run as many 
of the drama-packed conferences in the po- 
litical field. Through steady cooperation of 
this kind we can make significant contribu- 
tions to the creation of those conditions in 
the world which will form the basis of a 
lasting peace. 

In the field of health we have passed the 
point of no return. International coopera- 
tion is not only sensible and desirable, it is 
essential. 

In this connection I would be derelict in 
my duty if I did not avail myself of this op- 
portunity to express my deep admiration for 
the outstanding work of two great leaders, 
Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, and Dr. Candau, Director- 
General of the World Health Organization. 
In their respective jurisdictions these two 
men, aided by their able staffs, have given 
unstintingly of their time and their talents 
to further the cause of world peace and to 
move the world ahead in its eternal quest 
for human betterment. They prove again 
that progress does not always originate with 
the great powers; they demonstrate once 
more the unique and invaluable contribution 
which the smaller states can make to the 
‘United Nations. 

The World Health Organization has 
launched a program to improve the health of 
mankind on a scale unknown in history. Its 
achievements already have provided a pre- 
view of the almost limitless possibilities for 
international cooperation in the field of pub- 
lic health. If the new developments in the 
Scientific and technological fields are de- 
voted to the well-being of mankind every- 
where, I am firmly convinced that the day 
‘will come when many of the diseases which 
are common today throughout the world will 
be unknown to successive generations. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, may I say 
that I sincerely hope that your stay in the 
United States will be pleasant and produc- 
tive. I wish you every success in your de- 
liberations, 


ACTION TO END WAR 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the Senate has just. returned 
from the services in the rotunda of the 
Capitol, where we witnessed the placing 
of wreaths on the biers of the two Un- 
knowns—one from World War II, and 
one from the Korean war—who are to 
be interred in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery near the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier of World War I. 

Recently it was my privilege to place 
a wreath on the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier of World War I; I did so for the 
Odd Fellows of my State, in company 
with representatives of other States, 

At that time it occurred to me that the 
memories of Americans sometimes may 
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seem dim, but on occasions such as this 
we do remember. 

The thoughts which occurred to me 
at that time I sought to set forth in my 
weekly report to the people of my State. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of these remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the point I sought to make in my 
weekly report was that as we consider 
these wars, and honor the memory -of 
those who have participated in them, our 
thoughts in that connection have vital 
meaning only as we translate them into 
action which will make it possible for the 
young men and young women of suc- 
ceeding generations to have a better 
chance to live. Thus we are called on to 
support the measures which will make 
less likely the repetition of war, with its 
awful cost; and thus in our daily lives 
we should do all within our power, and 
use our influence with those with whom 
we may talk and with those with whom 
we may have some influence, so that all 
of us may be worthy of the price which 
has been paid by those who have partic- 
ipated in these wars. We are worthy of 
the sacrifices they have made only if we 
give the next generation of youth a better 
chance to live. 

ExkmrTr A 


THEY SHALL Not Grow OLD—WE WILL RE- 
MEMBER THEM 


WASHINGTON, May 26.—Perhaps I only 
imagine it, Perhaps only I imagine it. Yet 
to me, there has seemed to be a rekindling 
of the fires of remembrance as we approach 
Memorial Day in the Nation’s Capitol this 
year of 1958. I have felt it particularly the 
past week as the city and the Congress plan 
for the ceremonies to inter unknown soldiers 
from World War II and Korea in new crypts 
at Arlington National Cemetery. 

This feeling; however, came to me at 
Arlington earlier, the first Sunday of May, in 
fact, At the request of the South Dakota 
Department, I. O. O. F., I laid a wreath at the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. The people 
there for the ceremony outnumbered those 
in prior years, I was told. Practically every 
State was represented. They minded little 
the rain that came midway during the pro- 
gram. They seemed to be remembering. 

I noticed it again at a dinner, the first of 
its kind here; to commemorate the anniver- 
sary of the Battle of the Coral Sea. The 
dinner was sponsored by the American- 
Australian Association. The United States 
Secretary of Defense, Neil McElroy, spoke of 
the need to stabilize and cement friendships 
in an unstable world. ‘The new Ambassador 
from Australia, H. E. Howard Beale, spoke 
movingly of the battle when the U. 8. S. 
Lexington and H. M. S. Perth went down 
when the enemy push to the South 
Pacific was stopped after the Philippines 
had fallen. 

Perhaps it was because the picture of the 
great column at Canberra, Australia’s na- 
tional memorial to the United States, was on 
the cover, and the words of the Ambassador 
and the presence of naval chiefs brought 
closer the memories of South Dakota in the 
war of the Pacific. 

Of the heroism of Lt. Comdr: John C. 
Waldron of Fort Pierre, who led Squadron 8 
to fly beyond the point of no return in order 
to strike the Japanese fleet at Midway and 
give them their first setback in the Pacific. 

Of the 147th Field Artillery, commanded 
by Col. Leslie Jensen, 7 days out from San 
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Francisco on an Army transport Manila- 
bound when Pearl Harbor's tragedy put them 
on their own and they turned southwest to 
land at Darwin and raise the first American 
battle flag of World War II in Australia. 

Of the tragedy at Tarawa when failure to 
allow for the growth of the coral reef bad- 
timed the landing craft and left those coming 
ashore to wade into a hail of fire, and when 
a Lutheran chaplain from Philip, in July 
1945, was to show me the grass-thatched 
chapel built by the natives in remembrance, 
and then to lead me to the row on row of 
white markers in the cemetery nearby where 
he said, “A third of these are memorial 
graves, the boys did not get to shore.” 

Of the battle to get a foothold at Guadal- 
canal which was touch and go for hours that 
stretched into days until Battleship X got 
there and scattered the outdated opposition 
craft. I had seen Battleship X christened 
the U. S. S. South Dakota by Mrs. Harlan 
Bushfield at the Philadelphia Naval Yard 
only short months before. 

Of the battles in the sky in that whole 
area where a Marine captain by the name of 
Joe Foss became the first ace of World War II, 
and airstrikes which changed the concept of 
naval war and made possible the island 
hopping that later left Japan's outposts to 
wither on the vine. 

Of MacArthur's triumphant return to the 
Philippines, bailed as a classic-campaign in 
military history for its. repeated surprises of 
the enemy and its successful retaking of 
points at fractions of the anticipated cost in 
lives. Yet enough of cost to include many 
a pink-cheeked boy from the prairies and 
hills of South Dakota, including one from 
my hometown who fell at Leyte with his face 
to the foe in the same confident courage 
with which he had led the advance on the 
high-school football field only a few years 
before. 

Lawrence Binyon has written— 


“They went with songs to the battle, they 
were young, 
Straight of limb, true of eye, steady and 
aglow. 
They were stanch to the end against odds 
uncounted, 
They fell with their faces to the foe. 


“They shall not grow old, as we that are left 
grow old; 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years 
condemn. 
At the going down of the sun and in the 
morning 
We will remember them.” 


Remember them? The flower of our 
youth—the physically fit—the picked ones— 
the price of freedom paid in the Pacific— 
paid in the sands of Africa—paid on the 
beaches of Normandy—paid in the skies over 
England—paid in the mud of Italy—paid in 
the Battle of the Bulge—paid on the banks 
of the Yalu—paid at Taejon and Chosen— 
paid in hospital beds from those days to 
these. 

Are we worth the price? 

We truly remember them only if in these 
days we try to find ways for men to live 
together instead of clinging to manners un- 
der which either a mad mood or a bad guess 
could trigger off a nuclear war of a thousand 
terrors and incomparable devastation. 

We are worth the price only if we do our 
best to give the next generation a better 
chance to live. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND 
HAWAII 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the other body today there will be a vote 
on the question of whether the House of 
Representatives will agree to Alaska be- 
coming a State of the Union. I sincerely 
hope the House will vote in the affirma- 
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tive, and that by an overwhelming ma- 
jority the House will express the wishes 
of the American people and accord the 
right of statehood to the Territory of 
Alaska. 

However, I invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to the fact that there is another 
Territory which is worth consideration, 
namely, the Territory of Hawaii. In that 
respect, so that we shall not forget, I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
the Senate a letter entitled “Go For 
Broke,” published in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor of May 26, 1958. It re- 
counts the outstanding campaign record 
of the regimental combat team, the 442d 
Infantry, which was made up of Ameri- 
cans from the Territory of Hawaii, which 
made perhaps the outstanding record 
during the course of the Second World 
War. We should never forget but long 
remember the achievements and the sac- 
rifices of this outstanding group of our 
fellow citizens. By their deeds they have 
proved themselves; by their deeds they 
have earned for their Territory the right, 
the privileges, and the responsibilities of 
statehood. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOR BROKE 
To the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 

In their combat team, the 442d Infantry, 
the Hawaiian boys fought with the above 
slogan in their hearts. On a TV program 
last March, one of them spoke advocating 
statehood for Hawaii. As the speaker, 
Daniel K. Inouye, had been a pupil of 
mine in McKinley High School, Honolulu, 
I sent him my congratulations, and asked 
him for data on his regiment. Here are 
extracts from his reply: 

“Your interest and concern in our fight 
for statehood is most gratifying. As re- 
quested, the following is a brief record of the 
442d Infantry Regimental Combat Team: 

“1, In early 1943, when the call for volun- 
teers was announced in Hawaii, the Army 
had anticipated about 1,500 volunteers. In 
less than 30 days, 9,500 young Americans of 
Japanese ancestry volunteered to serve in 
our Nation’s Armed Forces. Since the re- 
sponse was so great, the Army decided to se- 
lect 3,000 from Hawaii. 

“2. The regiment, after the war, was ac- 
corded the high honor of being the most 
decorated infantry regiment in the United 
States Army. 

“3, This might not be a military record 
but an achievement which I am certain you 
will be proud of. Our regiment had the 
lowest venereal disease rating in the whole 
United States Armed Forces. 

“4. We can proudly state that of the 10,000 
or more men who served in our regiment, 
not one became a “turncoat” or a deserter. 

“5. We have been informed that our regi- 
ment had the lowest AWOL rating in the 
United States Armed Forces. In fact, most 
of our AWOLS were men who left the hos- 
pitals before their release time to return to 
the frontline battlefields. 

“6. No member of our regiment has ever 
been cited for cowardice. 

7. Of all the infantry regiments that 
served on the battlefields, our regiment had 
the lowest prisoner rating. Approximately 
10 men were captured by our enemy, the 
majority of them being either medics or 
wounded men, 

“May I assure you that your Hawaii boys 
have done well, not only in war but also 
in peace. Your students are now university 
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professors, doctors, dentists, lawyers, school- 
teachers, politicians, legislators, eto. 
Whether they are wealthy or poor, your 
students are all good citizens,” 
James D. KIRKPATRICK, 
Poway, CaL, 


ADMISSION OF ALIENS UNDER SPE- 
CIAL PROVISIONS OF THE NEW 
IMMIGRATION LAW 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to call the Senate’s attention to what 
has happened with respect to the bill 
signed by the President on September 
11; 1957, Public Law 85-216, to extend 
the use of the remaining visas under the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

I think the program has moved so 
very slowly as to be almost scandalous 
in terms of the original intention of 
the Congress, 

I shall specify some of the details in 
order to draw to the problem the at- 
tention of the Department, which is 
handling the matter, and the attention 
of my colleagues as to the need for 
speeding up this program. 

As is always the case in these matters, 
it is probably the fault of no particular 
person. However, this is the situation 
which exists. Out of a total of 18,656 
visas to be issued, 14,556 were to be for 
so-called escapee refugees, those per- 
sons, as defined by the law, who had fled 
the Iron Curtain and could not return 
because of fear of persecution on ac- 
count of their political opinions, religion 
or race, and also those who had escaped 
from any area of the Middle East and 
could not return because of fear of per- 
secution because of religion, race, or 
political opinion. 

Although we provided a small number 
of visas for such persons, the least we 
could have hoped was that people who 
are located in such jeopardy, those who 
are living in silent fear for having 
served the cause of the Free World, ought 
to get prompt action. 

From a news story in the New York 
Times of Sunday, May 25, 1958, which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record as a part of my remarks, 
up to now only 457 visas had been issued 
to those of Dutch ethnic extraction, 
when they were entitled to 1,600 under 
the statute; 100 visas had been issued 
to German expellees, when they were en- 
titled to 2,500 visas under this section. 
As to the other 14,556, about the most 
one could hope for, from these figures, 
is that some 1,020 had been approved. 

The procedures which were initially 
initiated, which was true of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953, until a few of us, 
including myself, got after it, were ob- 
sessed with security. The theory was 
that the screening had to be so fine as to 
go beyond all other screenings. All kinds 
of complicated interdepartmental pro- 
cedures were provided. 

For example, there was one question- 
naire which contained 56 questions as 
one of the required documents, each 
question of which had to be answered. 
The agency suffered from small staffs. It 
suffered at times from no appropriations, 
In that respect I communicated with the 
Department in regard to this matter in 
January 1958. At that time their 
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troubles were those pertaining to lack of 
appropriations. 

It seems to me that when we have an 
act of this character, critically impor- 
tant both to our humanitarian instincts 
and to our foreign policy, its virtue is 
that whatever is done must be done with 
dispatch. What is done slowly or cum- 
bersomely can sometimes work the re- 
verse of benefit, It could easily result in 
disaster. 

Without pinning anybody to the wall 
and saying it is his fault or her fault, 
I take this opportunity to introduce these 
facts and figures to urge speed upon the 
officials of our Government, to urge that 
they not be obsessed with concern for 
security, to urge upon them that the in- 
tention of the Congress was that action 
be taken promptly, that such action is 
needed in our national interest, that the 
time is not too late yet, and that action 
can take place and the program be truly 
completed within, I certainly hope, a 
measurable period of time, say 1 year, 
rather than a longer period, because, ac- 
cording to the story, it is estimated that 
the program will be wound up in 1960. 

I urgently make these representations 
and strongly urge that my colleagues ac- 
quaint themselves with this situation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous con- 
sent request? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


New Law Is Stow To ADMIT ALIENS—STATE 
DEPARTMENT ASSAILED AS FEW FUGITIVES 
From Reps ARE APPROVED 

(By Homer Bigart) 

Only a handful of fugitives from Commu- 
nist persecution and two families of Jewish 
refugees from Egypt have so far been granted 
visas to the United States under special pro- 
visions of a new immigration law. President 
Eisenhower signed the measure last Sep- 
tember 11. 

The slowness of the State Department’s 
administration of a key section of the law 
has exasperated the major voluntary agen- 
cies Involved in the resettlement of these 
refugees. 

Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jewish 
agencies are demanding a speedup in the 
admission of thousands of refugee escapees 
who have applied for entry under section 15 
of the law. 

Section 15 authorizes the issuance of 
14,556 special nonquota visas to fugitives 
from Communist areas and the Middle East, 


ONLY 24 GET VISAS 


Up to May 1, only 24 persons had received 
visas under the provisions of this section. 
Nearly 10,000 refugee escapees have applied 
for visas. 

The section also allocates an additional 
2,500 visas to Germans expelled from Eastern 
Europe and residing in West Germany or 
in Austria, and 1,600 visas to persons of 
Dutch ethnic origin, mostly refugees from 
Indonesia. 

Only 457 visas had been issued to Dutch 
ethnics and 100 to German expellees up to 
May 1. 

The law imposes no expiration date on 
this refugee-escapee program, But because 
of the small number of visas to be issued— 
totaling only 18,656—the State Department 
will try to wind up the program by January 
1, 1960. 

Meanwhile the program has been stalled 
by months of administrative delays. 

Administrative responsibility rests with 
the State Department’s Office of Refugees and 
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Migration headed by Robert S. McCollum, 
Deputy Administrator of the Bureau ce Se- 
curity and Consular Affairs. 

SCREENING AT ISSUE ’ 

From the beginning, Mr. McCollum in- 
sisted that a preliminary screening of dos- 
siers, prepared chiefly by the voluntary agen- 
cies, should be done in Washington rather 
than entrusted to consuls in the field. The 
agencies condemn this method as cumber- 
some and time-consuming. 

The dossiers, called operations memo- 
randa, began flowing into Washington in 
January. Each summary was supposed to be 
limited to two typewritten pages. Besides 
giving a biographical sketch of the applicant, 
the agency interviewer was told to recon- 
struct the circumstances of escape, elements 
of hardship endured by the applicant, ele- 
ments of persecution and finally the effect 
of the applicant’s admission on the “welfare 
of the United States.” 

From January until late March four Gov- 
ernment agencies had a hand in screening 
these dossiers to determine whether the per- 
sons represented should be approved, re- 
jected, or deferred, 

Each dossier was studied in the State De- 
partment, then sent to the Labor Depart- 
ment, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service. 

Even if all four departments agreed that 
the applicant had suffered hardship and per- 
secution and that his admission would bene- 
fit the United States, this did not of itself 
mean that a visa would be granted. 


ONLY THE FIRST HURDLE 


Approval by the interdepartmental panel 
simply meant that the applicant. was safely 
over the first hurdle: he. still had .to sur- 
mount a field investigation, including a 
rigorous security check that might take at 
least 90 days. 

By late March, when the interdepartmental 
panel had acted on only about 300 dossiers, 
Mr. McCollum scrapped it and set up 3 panel- 
ists in his own shop to hasten the screening. 

In the last 5 weeks there has been a rapid 
acceleration, but not enough to suit the 
agencies. This week Mr. McCollum will set 
an additional panel to work on the mount- 
ing backlog of cases. 

He said that as of May 15 his office had 
received 4,339 dossiers on cases involving 
9,762 persons. 

He said his panelists had disposed of 
1,416 cases as follows: 
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We are speeding up at last,” Mr. McCol- 
Tum said. “We are now handling about 120 
operation memoranda a week. The new 
added panel should enable us to dispose of 
250 a week. At that rate we hope to get 
rid of the backlog in a couple of months. 
Then the elapsed time for handling new 
cases should be cut to about 2 weeks.” 

STRICT SECURITY REQUIREMENTS 

But Mr. McCollum was less optimistic on 
the prospect of speeding up the issuance of 
visas. He said the security requirements 
would be tougher than those under the 
McCarran-Walter Act. To obtain security 
clearance, applicants must give three refer- 
ences. Then, not only the applicant but 
also each of the three references must be 
interviewed personally by a security investi- 
gator. 

Only 15 security investigators have been 
authorized for this program, all to be se- 
lected from State Department personnel. 
Five of the fifteen have reached their posts 
overseas, Mr, McCollum said. 
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- Mr. McCollum defended the decision to 
centralize in Washington the preliminary 
screening of dossiers. 

“With so few visas available, it is unfair 
to expect 35 to 40 consuls to assume respon- 
sibility for weighing the comparative merits 
of applicants,” he said. “Also, this system 
relieves the consuls of political pressures.” 

He implied that national welfare—the po- 
tential value of an applicant to the United 
States—was the dominant factor in weighing 
the dossiers. 

“We look for people who can assimilate 
easily,” he explained. Those with no edu- 
cation and no skills would only jeopardize 
the national welfare.” 


WELFARE AGENCIES CRITICAL 


Despite the speedup of the screening, wel- 
fare agencies continued to criticize the op- 
eration. 

Roland E. Elliott, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Migration and Refugee Problems 
of the American Council of Voluntary Agen- 
cies for Foreign Service, said: 

“The committee feels that the State De- 
partment is not catching up fast enough 
with memorandums on hand in Washington, 

“The caseload is rapidly increasing. The 
1,020 individual visas allotted, together with 
the rejections and deferrals means that the 
panel has disposed of only about 2,000 of 
the 9,672 currently in the refugee-escapee 
pipeline.” 

Mr. Elliott, who returned May 9 from a 
tour of Austria, Germany, Italy, and Greece, 
said he had found “a sense of very profound 
discouragement’ among agency staffs abroad, 

He said the committee deemed it essen- 
tial that the procedure be simplified. Spe- 
cifically, the committee wanted the Wash- 
ington panels abolished. Mr. Ellictt also 
called for abandonment of a 56-question ap- 
plication, one of the required documents. 

The committee also was concerned, he 
said, over “evident; cloudiness in regard to 
criteria for approving and rejecting cases.” 
He said the agencies were confused that 
“seemingly identical cases with regard. to 
hardship, persecution, and welfare to the 
United States haye been given different con- 
siderations in Washington.” 

James J. Norris, European director of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, esti- 
mated that the lengthy interviewing and 
paperwork required by the new regulations 
would increase the average cost of process- 
ing an applicant from the normal $120 to 
$150. 

Mr. Norris revealed that the recession had 
caused some Catholic communities to re- 
trench on their sponsorship of immigrants. 
Protestant and Jewish groups said the re- 
cession had not yet affected their opera- 
tions. 

One Catholic complaint over the admin- 
istration of the refugee-escapee program re- 
fers to alleged discrimination against Yugo- 
slav refugees. Mr. Morris said: 

“The top-level argument in Washington is 
that we are spending millions of dollars 
building up the Yugoslay army. Many 
refugees from Yugoslavia are of military 
age, so the argument runs that we are weak- 
ening the Yugoslav army by aiding the 
refugee-escapees, 

“Our belief is that a refugee from Yugo- 
slay communism should get the same treat- 
ment as a refugee from other Communist 
areas. But the Yugoslav refugees are at the 
bottom of the totem pole.” 

James P, Rice, executive director of United 
Hias Service, the worldwide Jewish migra- 
tion agency, deplored the fact that only 2 
Egyptian families had received visas under 
section 15. 

He said several thousand Egyptian refu- 

gees wanted to come to the United States 
but despaired of getting visas because of 
the slowness of the program. 
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Mr. Rice said he had been informed by 
Washington that Egyptian refugees would 
not haye to undergo the severe security in- 
vestigation that would be imposed on refu- 
gees from Communist areas, The Egyptians 
will undergo the usual security screening 
applied under the McCarran-Walter Act, 
which remains the basic immigration law of 
the United States. 

The act of September 11, 1957, a compro- 
mise bill designed primarily to expedite the 
admission of close relatives of resident im- 
2 the admisslon of orphans over a 

2-year period, and the reunion of tubercular 
patients with their immediate families, will 
permit some 80,000 immigrants to enter over 
and above the regular quotas, 


THE COST OF LIVING 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, in 
the past 10 years of America’s prosperity, 
the standard of living has mounted 
steadily. Output per man-hour has in- 
creased 23 percent, and real hourly earn- 
ing by 31 percent. But in 1956, there was 
an abrupt change, 

In a single year the increases in wages 
outstripped increases in output per man- 
hour by 4 percent. Then, in 1957, infla- 
tion really got under way. Wages in- 
creased 8.4 percent, and productivity 
advanced only 1.6 percent. By the end 
of 1957, the dollar saved in 1946 was 
worth only 67 cents. Ten years from 
now the dollar will not be worth 30 cents, 
unless the wage-price spiral is checked. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article by Donald I, Rogers, which was 
published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of May 28, under the heading “Wall 
Street, U. S. A.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WALL STREET, U. S. A—$40 SHOES AND $7,000 
Cars 
(By Donald I. Rogers) = 

There are many who spend more for a pair 
of shoes than the average American earns in 
a week, and more for a car than the average 
fellow earns in a year, but the rest of us 
have recourse to lower-priced products more 
in keeping with our pocketbooks, It's 
frightening to imagine a world where it 
would take a whole week's pay to buy a pair 
of ordinary, mass-produced shoes. A promi- 
nent business leader sees this as an immi- 
nent possibility. 

The economy's wage-price spiral, along 
with its imbalance in productivity, is under- 
mining not only the short- and long-term 
prosperity, but the economic and social sys- 
tems where we may be easy prey for our 
enemies. Strong words; but they come from 
a top industrialist, an astute economic stu- 
dent, a member of the Federal Reserve bank, 
Lansing P. Shield, president of Grand Union 
Co., one of the largest supermarket chains. 

Productivity, says Mr. Shield, is on the 
wane, when measured against wages, and 
this trend, in his opinion, is “the greatest 
single internal threat to our domestic econ- 
omy.” 

In the last 10 years of America’s prosperity, 
the standard of living has mounted steadily. 
Output per man-hour has increased 23 per- 
cent and real hourly earnings by 31 percent. 
But in 1956 there was an abrupt change. 

In a single year the increases in wages out- 
stripped increases in output per man-hour 
by 4 percent. ‘Then, in 1957, inflation really 
got under wa increased 8.4 percent 
and productivity advanced only 1.6 percent, 
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By the end of 1957, the dollar saved in 1946 
was worth only 67 cents. 

“Ten years from now,” predicts Mr. Shield, 
“your dollar will not be worth 30 cents unless 
the wage-price spiral is checked.” It’s an 
old cry, but Mr. Shield has worked out the 
results, 

He forecasts prices like these: Medium- 
priced car, $7,000; ordinary pair of shoes, $40; 
moderate-priced suit, $200; and $3 per pound 
for a sirloin steak bought in one of his super- 
markets. 

Ordinarily, the pet peeves of business 
spokesmen do not find their way into this 
column, but Mr. Shield speaks from an in- 
dustry—the food-chain industry—which is 
distinguished from other enterprises by one 
outstanding characteristic—an extreme low 
ratio of profit margin. 

Grand Union, in its most profitable year 
of the last decade did not carry as much as 
2 percent of sales down to net income. In 
the year ending March 1, 1958, there was a 
profit margin of 1.3 cents on every dollar of 
sales. However, Grand Union chalked up its 
best sales and earning record in this period 
of its 85-year history. 

Mr. Shield, who took over as president of 
Grand Union in 1947, has boosted volume by 
pioneering modern merchandising methods 
and by developing a sixth sense for going 
outside the accepted bounds of food-chain 
activity whenever conditions warranted. 

Surrounded by realists, Lansing Shield is 
described by friends as a “realists’ realist.” 
The idea of $3 per pound sirloin frightens 
him, just as does the idea of $40 shoes. The 
food industry, he admits, faces one of the 
gravest problems in meeting rising costs, 
without adding to the burden of consumers. 

He sees these courses: a concentrated 
search for top-notch personnel, and explora- 
tion of ways in which materials handling 
and equipment and automation can be fur- 
ther applied to retailing. 

This from a fellow who represents an in- 
dustry which stars in the inflation spiral—a 
fellow who won a Rutgers scholarship at 15 
and later continued his education at night 
school before starting his career as a $20-a- 
week clerk in a grocery market, 


JUPITER MISSILE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the press of the country a 
few days ago, under an Associated Press 
dateline, Washington, May 24, an article, 
the headline of which, in the particular 
paper from which I took the clipping, 
the Birmingham News, was “Jupiter 
Greatest, Army declares.” 

The article quoted Assistant Secretary 
of the Army Dewey Short as describing 
last Sunday’s 1,600-mile flight of the 
Army’s Jupiter missile and recovery of 
its nose cone as “the greatest break- 
through yet in missile development.” 

The entire comment by the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, whom many of us 
knew as a former Member of the House 
of Representatives, and with whom I 
had the pleasure of serving for a good 
many years on the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House, is most interesting. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jupiter Greatest, ARMY DECLARES 

WASHINGTON, May 24.—Assistant Secretary 
of the Army Dewey Short Friday described 
last Sunday's 1,600-mile flight of the Army's 
Jupiter missile and recovery of its nose cone 
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as “the greatest breakthrough yet in missile 
development.” Appearing before the House 
Armed Services Committee which he for- 
merly headed as a Republican Congressman 
from Missouri, Short told his onetime col- 
leagues: 

“The performance of the Jupiter demon- 
strates that we have thrust, accuracy and 
the ability to bring a warhead back from 
outer space on target. 

“It is the greatest breakthrough yet. It is 
more significant than all the sputniks, Ex- 
plorers, and other developments put to- 
gether.” 

“And what's more, we did it on a shoe- 
string,” Short went on, suggesting that more 
money should be allotted for a weapon that 
has demonstrated its value. 

The comment on the Jupiter performance 
was a departure from Short’s prepared testi- 
mony in a hearing on proposals for military 
construction in the year starting July 1. 

“We should concentrate on weapons for 
defense,” Short said, In the Jupiter we've 
got it. We've got something we can depend 
upon. The Jupiter is by far the most re- 
liable and functional missile yet developed.” 

In his formal testimony Short supported 
the $347,028,000 in new authorizations in 
military public works for the coming fiscal 
year. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
think it is highly desirable that the at- 
tention of the country be called to the 
great achievement of the missile Jupiter. 
This is the first time a nose cone has 
been hurled as high as this one went, and 
through the vast outer space it traveled, 
and then was recovered intact. In other 
words, this is a breakthrough against 
an obstacle which has been a real barrier 
up to this time—the reentering of the 
earth’s atmosphere. The friction and 
the resulting heat are so tremendous that 
it has been most difficult to find a metal 
and a device capable of the break- 
through. That has been accomplished 
by the Jupiter missile. 

Mr. President, I think it is particu- 
larly significant because we continue to 
hear and read reports in the press that 
the Jupiter may be discontinued in favor 
of the Thor. Recently we reac of a 
change whereby the number of units in 
Europe that were to be equipped with a 
Jupiter was cut from 4 to 3, while the 
number to be equipped with the missile 
Thor was increased from 4 to 5. 

In the same article Secretary McElroy 
was quoted as saying a determination 
would be made later, and that he would 
not rule out the possibility of Jupiter’s 
being eliminated. 

Mr. President, in every test which has 
been conducted so far, Jupiter has shown 
very clearly its superiority over every 
other long-range missile—that is, the 
IRBM—that has yet been devised. I 
think it would be a great tragedy if Jupi- 
ter should be discontinued in favor of 
another missile, supposedly having the 
same range, which still is unproved. I 
hope the Armed Services Committees of 
the two Houses will check the matter 
most carefully and make certain that 
such a tragedy does not occur. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, I yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee, who, by the 
way, has been to the Redstone Arsenal 
and has seen the tests and the persons 
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working on them, and has seen the two 
missiles. I believe he has seen the Thor 
missile. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am sure all of us 
want to see the best IRBM and ICBM 
the services can develop, and we do not 
want the experiments of any service cur- 
tailed when it is making real progress. 

I certainly agree with the Senator from 
Alabama that the most remarkable prog- 
ress in this field has been made at the 
Redstone Arsenal and by the scientific 
group at Huntsville, under the direction 
of the Army. 

As I recall, when President Eisenhower 
made his television speech last fall in 
connection with our progress in missiles, 
he exhibited a nose cone at that time 
which had successfully reentered the 
earth’s atmosphere, and that was a cone 
which was developed at the Redstone 
Arsenal at Huntsville. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If I may interrupt, 
I should like to say that is true. Such 
a nose cone was recovered, but its de- 
scent was aided by artificial devices. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Undoubtedly the 
Huntsville group has been the most suc- 
cessful not only in developing a nose 
cone capable of reentering the atmos- 
phere, but in the development of parts 
of the guided missile. It is my under- 
standing that if the Huntsville group 
had been allowed to go ahead with its 
work, unquestionably, with the same 
hardware and the same equipment with 
which the first Explorer was finally put 
into orbit, the group could have success- 
fully orbited the satellite many months 
before the satellite of the Soviet Union 
was launched. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It probably could 
have been orbited as early as the fall 
of 1955, but certainly not later than 
the fall of 1956. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. At least 9 months 
before the Soviet Union was able to 
put sputnik I into orbit. Therefore, 
a great mistake was made in stopping 
the work when it was stopped. 

I certainly agree with the Senator 
from Alabama that it would be a griev- 
ous error at this time, when such great 
progress is being made, if the efforts of 
the group should be curtailed in any 
respect. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. The Senator from 
Tennessee is a valuable member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, and I 
know he will continue to watch the 
progress of the satellite activity. 

There is one other point I should like 
to mention, Mr. President, if I may im- 
pose upon the time of the Senators. 

I am sure the Senator from Tennessee 
observed that one of the great advan- 
tages of Jupiter is the fact that it is 
mobile and does not have to have a 
fixed firing point. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Jupiter can be 
moved around, much as a piece of ar- 
tillery can be. I believe that is not true 
of any other IRBM which has reached 
a stage near completion. Í 

Mr. KEFAUVER, Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. It is my under- 
-standing that most of the discussion and 
criticism—and in some cases the. opposi- 
tion—from foreign governments which 
are our NATO allies, in connection with 
the guided-missile program, has been 
with respect to the location of perma- 
nent bases for launching missiles. One 
can understand their feelings, because a 
permanent base is certainly likely to be 
an enemy target. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. A permanent base 
can easily be spotted, and once spotted, 
it becomes a fixed target. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. On the other hand, 
Jupiter, as the Senator has said, has a 
mobile base which can be taken right 
along with other artillery. I think a 
great deal of the criticism and opposi- 
tion to the program from our NATO 
friends would be eliminated if mobile 
bases such as those used by Jupiter were 
used more extensively. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator will 
recall that Jupiter can be transported 
both by carrier and by plane. Jupiter 
can be landed near the site which is to 
be used and can be set up in a very short 
time. I do not remember exactly how 
long it takes to set up the operation, 
but I myself have been a Reserve officer 
-and have served in the artillery branch 
for a good many years, and I know some- 
thing about the time which is necessary 
for the setting up of a piece of heavy 
artillery. The setting up of Jupiter for 
firing certainly does not take much more 
than the time required to set up a piece 
of heavy artillery. 

In the case of the competing missile— 
if one can use the word competing“ 
which is the Thor, the missile requires 
a permanently established launching 
pad. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I saw a demonstra- 
tion of the setting up of Jupiter on its 
mobile base at Huntsville. As I recall, 
the time taken to get the pad down and 
Jupiter erected was about 15 minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. A very short time 
is required, much less than is required 
for a large piece of artillery. 


OBLIGATION TO CARE FOR 
VETERANS 
HONORING THE UNKNOWN HEROES OF WORLD 

WAR II AND KOREA BY REMEMBERING THEIR 

BUDDIES IN THE NATION’S VETERANS’ HOS- 

PITALS 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
morning colleagues and I were present 
at services for the Unknown Soldiers of 
World War II and the Korean conflict. 

On Friday, Memorial Day, the Nation 
will pause in grateful tribute to these 
men and to all their buddies who did 
not come back from the conflicts in 
which this country was engaged. 

On May 30, we of Wisconsin, will 
honor our 8,023 dead of World War I, 
our 20,109 dead of World War II, our 
2,659 Badger dead of the Korean war. 
This was the grim toll which, as I 
pointed out to the Senate on February 
3, was taken from my State in these 
three conflicts alone. 
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HOW CAN WE BEST HONOR THEM? 


The question naturally arises in the 
hearts of Wisconsinites and all the 
American people; 

Aside from the patriotic cermonies which 
it is our privilege to attend, how can we 
truly honor these men who gave the “last 
full measure of devotion” to their flag? Or 
to phrase the question most specifically of 
all, what deeds can we accomplish so that 
we accompany our words of tribute with 
concrete deeds of remembrance? 

OUR TWO TASKS—PROTECT OUR REPUBLIC, SERVE 
ILL VETS 

I think the answer is twofold: 

First. The first answer is to main- 
tain this Republic for which they fought; 
“One nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” 

Maintain it how? 

Maintain it strong; maintain it free; 
maintain it from all enemies—foreign 
and domestic. Be prepared. Be vigi- 
lant. Be adequate. 

That, then, is the first way by which 
we can honor those who sleep in Flan- 
ders Field, or across the Potomac, in 
Arlington National Cemetery, or in the 
unmarked or marked graves of the 
European, Asian, or other theaters of 
operation, 
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HEAL ILL VETERANS 


Second. But there is a second way by 
which we can honor these men with 
more than words. 

It is to remember their well, and par- 
ticularly their ill, buddies; or to use the 
words of a great American President, 
“to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow and for 
his orphan.” . 

That is why I hope that before the 
end of this session of the Congress we 
will take a sympathetic new look at the 
adequacy of the Nation’s program of 
veterans’ compensation and pensions. 
Why? So that we can make sure that 
it is up to date; that it is fair and 
equitable. 

Naturally, we owe a particular obliga- 
tion to the ill men who carry with them 
in their bodies and in their minds the 
scars of battle. 

There is no one in this land who will 
dispute that these wounded and sick 
heroes deserve the very best medical care 
in the world. 

Fortunately, over the years, we have 
developed in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion an outstanding medical program. 

But we can still further improve it. 

And when I say “improve it,” I mean 
to use all—I emphasize, all—of the heal- 
ing arts. 

I mean to enable bodies and minds to 
be whole, to be sound, to be healthy by 
all the very best physical and spiritual 
ministering to the needs of the men that 
we can possibly provide. 

I send to the desk now a supplemen- 
tary statement on this subject and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY—MOBILIZE THE 
HEALING ARTS 

This morning's mail brought a welcome 
letter from the Veterans’ Administration 
facility at Wood, Wis. 


May 28 


Mr. D. C. Fermin, manager of the VA 
center reported that, as a part of a welcome 
nationwide program of progress, it is now 
possible for 95 beds for tuberculosis patients 
at our Waukesha Hospital to be closed by 
July 1. 

Why? Because, thanks to a substantial 
decrease in the number of TB patients, it 
is no longer necessary to devote these beds 
for TB care. 

In other words, these hospital beds are 
being closed, not because of an economy ax, 
not because of lack of consideration, but 
because of the very reverse. How? 

Thanks to an enlightened medical-research 
program, answers have been found to tuber- 
culosis. What is the result? Men who might 
otherwise have spent the rest of their lives 
in bed are now being released. 

This is the type of release which we want 
to see as many ill veterans as possible 
achieve—release to wholesome, healthy pro- 
ductive life, insofar as possible. 


WE OPPOSE MEAT-AX ECONOMY 


I stress this point: It is not the arbitrary, 
premature closing of hospitals that we want. 
Meat-ax economy, at the expense of human 
beings, is something we vigorously oppose, 
The veterans’ organizations of this land can- 
not forget the ill-conceived efforts in the 
past to wield economy at the expense of 
ill ex-servicemen. 

Many is the time I have joined with the 
American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Disabled American Veterans, and 
other patriotic groups, in opposing misguided 
so-called economy efforts. Such efforts wor- 
shipped the almighty dollar, instead of pay- 
ing attention to human needs. 

No; we want veterans to receive the serv- 
ices to which a grateful nation knows they 
are entitled. 

And part of that service is the mobiliza- 
tion of the best that medical science and 
rehabilitation can provide, 


TWO PHASES OF AMERICAN LEGION FIGHT 


In the May 1958 issue of American Legion 
magazine was an excellent report, describing 
an article in the March 3 Medical Economies. 
That article, as reported by the Legion, was 
entitled “This M. D. Is the Veterans’ Best 
Friend.” It described the vital work of the 
senior medical consultant of the American 
Legion, Dr. H. D. Shapiro, renowned for his 
diligence and devotion to ill veterans. 

And in the current issue of the American 
Legion magazine is a description of another 
phase of the fight for adequate medical sery- 
ices, as waged by the national rehabilitation 
director of the American Legion, John Cor- 
coran, 

He recently pointed out to a Senate ap- 
propriations subcommittee that 24,147 vet- 
erans are now on the waiting list, their 
applications for hospitalization having been 
approved. These veterans, awaiting service, 
and other veterans receiving service—cer- 
tainly need more than the status quo, as 
regards their ailments, They need to re- 
ceive proper attention, to be made well, to 
be made whole, to be healed. 


MORE RESEARCH ESSENTIAL, NATIONAL CITIZENS’ 
COMMITTEE POINTS OUT 


More research can help provide at least 
part of the answer to these needs, 

Recently, my colleagues and I received a 
thought-provoking letter from the hard- 
hitting executive director of the National 
Committee Against Mental Illness, Mr. Mike 
Gorman. He pointed out that, thanks to 
research in tuberculosis alone, within 3 years, 
the number of patients in VA hospitals was 
able to decline from 16,195 to 13,000. 

With Mr, Gorman’s letter came a powerful 
fact book entitled “What Is the Veterans’ 
Administration Doing Through Medical Re- 
search To Save the Lives of Veterans?” 

The fact book pointed out that according 
to the most competent medical experts avail- 
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able research has not been carried out by the 
Veterans’ Administration at a high enough 
level to assure comprehensive results. VA 
research has been maintained year after year 
at an arbitrary low level, disproportionately 
low, in relation to the overall medical budget 
of VA. 

Yet research has long since proved a thou- 
sandfold the tremendous good that it can 
achieve, if it is in proper relationship to 
an overall medical budget. 

From pages 15 through 17 of the fact book 
one can find the impressive evidence of how 
research has paid off dollar-and-cents wise 
to the American taxpayer, 

But, infinitely more important, it has paid 
off in terms of lives saved and healed. 

You cannot put a price tag on a single 
well human being. You cannot attach a dol- 
lar sign to a single veteran who can return 
to his wife and children from a VA hospital 
well and happy, 

SENATE BILL SHOULD IMPROVE HOUSE VERSION 

The Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
is now, at this very moment, in the process 
of marking up next year’s appropriations for 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

I hope that it will remember the well- 
documented testimony which was presented 
by leaders in the fight for more research who 
urged a doubling of the VA research budget. 
These outstanding leaders include Dr. Sidney 
Farber, of the Boston Children’s Hospital; 
Dr. Fred Stare, professor of nutrition, of the 
Harvard School of Public Health; and Dr. 
Maurice Pincoffs, of Johns Hopkins Medical 
School. 

By way of further background to the dis- 
tinguished auspices under which the appeal 
for more research came, I include at this 
point in my statement a list of the sponsor- 
ing members of the National Health Educa- 
tion Committee. 


National Health Education Committee, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., sponsoring members 

Mrs. Alben Barkley; William McC. Blair, 
Jr.; David C. Crockett; Gen. William J. Dono- 
van; Sidney Farber, M. D.; Emerson Foote; 
Mrs, Alice Fordyce; Maurice Goldblatt; Leon- 
ard Goldenson; Mike Gorman; Mrs. John 
Gunther; John Gunther; Hudson Hoagland, 
Ph. D.; George Killion; Nathan S. Kline, M. D.; 
Russel V. Lee, M. D.; Mrs. Florence Mahoney; 
Harold Mantell; Jessie Marmorston, M. D.; 
Mrs. Edward McSweeney; Gregory Pincus, 
Se. D.; Mrs. Samuel Rosensohn; Howard 
Rusk, M. D.; Frederick J. Stare, M. D.; Karl K. 
Van Meter; Mrs. Albert D. Lasker, chairman; 
Jane E. McDonough, executive secretary. 

ALTERNATIVE ANSWERS TO Max's NEEDS 

But I want to point out now that, as I 
have heretofore indicated, this committee 
does not, of course, claim to know all the 
answers to the problems of man’s well being; 
nor, of course, would any one group or any 
thinking individual. 

Man is a wondrous creature, a complex 
creature, and the human mind is an amaz- 
ing world of its own. 

The answers to the problems of the mind 
cannot come from medical science alone. 

That is why I have so frequently stated 
that I believe that every encouragement 
should be given to those who recognize the 
spiritual nature of man. 


THE SPIRITUAL CHALLENGE TO MAN 

The spirit of man need not yield to the 
physical man. 

Sick and wounded heroes are not 
“doomed” as some folks might believe, to so- 
called perpetual illness. 

These men, like all men, were meant to 
be well and whole. These men, as I have 
indicated, have a God-given birthright to 
which they are entitled. We should not de- 
prive them of their birthright by our neg- 
ligence or our apathy or by an attitude of 
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helpless and needless resignation to their 
so-called “fate” of illness. 

These men need an attitude and a spirit 
of mastery over their conditions, insofar as 
possible. 

What more logical group is there in whom 
to help instill such an attitude than the 
heroes who did not admit defeat on the bat- 
tlefield? What group is likelier to demon- 
strate an attitude of courage against any 
so-called odds than the group, who, by the 
very wounds which they suffered, symbolize 
the highest type of courage under enemy 
fire? 

Today. it is a new enemy. It is the enemy 
which impairs, which incapacitates, which 
disables. It is not simply a physical enemy, 
for, as even the most learned scientist will 
admit, it is an enemy which one finds in 
one’s own mind. 


STRENGTHENING WORK OF VA CHAPLAINS 


And so I have been pleased to note certain 
developments which I regard as very help- 
ful—a movement among VA chaplains, for 
example, to help strengthen character by im- 
proving the most constructive of religious 
programs for our veterans. Recently, for 
example, a chaplain educational seminar was 
held at the domiciliary center at Wood, Wis. 

To give patients the dynamic message of 
religion is to give them a pearl of incal- 
culable value; for if they get religion in its 
truest and highest sense, they will be better 
able to conquer the enemy of which I have 
spoken. 

Men differ in their approach to the mys- 
teries of life. It is not for any one of us 
to attempt to force upon any man either 
one’s religious beliefs or one’s scientific 
beliefs. 

But it is our task to make available to all 
men constructive solutions, as we sincerely 
see them, so that they can get the fullest 
benefit of whatever they feel in their own 
hearts and souls is the best answer. 

From Chaplain Edward A. McDonough, 
Director of Chaplain Service of VA, has come, 
in response to my request, a helpful report on 
the meeting of the spiritual needs of our ex- 
servicemen, through this Wood seminar, and 
other means. 

Helping the newly arrived ill veteran, help- 
ing the critically ill, the emotionally dis- 
turbed the severely handicapped—these 
were a few of the subjects discussed at the 
May 6 and 7, seminar at Wood. 

SEARCH THE UNKNOWN—HONOR THE UNKNOWN 
HERO 

The seminar is symbolic of the searching 
for truth—of man‘s groping into the un- 
known through research and other means. 

That, then, is my conclusion. 

Let us search the unknown, if we would 
honor the Unknown Soldier. 

Let us seek to unlock further the mysteries 
of the universe—not just the mysteries of 
matter, but the mysteries of mind, as well. 

Let us do this to help heal man, to lift him, 
to raise him to higher levels of achievement 
and fulfillment. 

This, then, would be truly to fulfill our 
obligations on May 30, Memorial Day. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Byrd Dirksen 
Allott Capehart Douglas 
Barrett Carlson Dworshak 
Case, N. J. Eastland 
Bennett Case, S. Dak. Ellender 
Bible Chavez Ervin 
Bricker Clark Flanders 
Bridges Cooper Frear 
Bush Cotton Fulbright 
Butler Curtis Goldwater 


Gore Kuchel Purtell 
Green Langer Revercomb 
Hayden Lausche Robertson 
Hennings Long Russell 
Hickenlooper Magnuson Saltonstall 
1 Mansfield Schoeppel 
Hoblitzell Martin, Iowa thers 
Holland Martin, Pa. Smith, Maine 
McClellan Smith, N. J. 
Ives McNamara 
Jackson Morse Stennis 
Javits Morton Symington 
Johnson, Tex. Mundt Talmadge 
Johnston, S. C. Murray Thurmond 
Jordan Neuberger Thye 
Kefauver Pastore Watkins 
Kennedy Payne Wiley 
Kerr Potter Williams 
Knowland Proxmire Young 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting several nominations, which were 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 2448) to authorize a payment to the 
Government of Denmark. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 to the bill (H. R. 
6908) to authorize modification and ex- 
tension of the program of grants-in-aid 
to the Republic of the Philippines for 
the hospitalization of certain veterans, 
to restore eligibility for hospital and 
medical care to certain veterans of the 
Armed Forces of the United States re- 
siding in the Philippines, and for other 
purposes, and that the House disagreed 
to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 3 to the bill. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 11767) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses, and that-the House receded from 
its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 8 and 17 to the 
bill, and concurred therein, each with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ADDITIONAL UNEMPLO 
COMPENSATION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, T ask 
unanimous consent that the Chair lay 
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before the Senate the pending business, 
and that notwithstanding the expiration 
of the morning hour at 11:30 a. m., the 
consideration of the bill be continued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
pan in the chair). Is there objection? 
Without objection, it is so ordered; and 
the Chair lays before the Senate the 
pending business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12065) to provide for 
temporary additional unemployment 
compensation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, again 
I call up my amendment “F,” as modified, 
which is offered by me on behaif of my- 
self and Senators DOUGLAS, CLARK, McC- 
NaMARA, MANSFIELD, MURRAY, PROXMIRE, 
GREEN, NEUBERGER, HUMPHREY, MORSE, 
JACKSON, CARROLL, CHAVEZ, PASTORE, and 
MAGNUSON. 

The amendment as modified, submit- 
ted by Mr. KENNEDY, for himself and 
other Senators, is as follows: 

On page 2, line 3, strike out April“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “July”. 

On page 2, lines 4 and 5, strike out the 
following “(or after such later date as may 
be specified pursuant to section 102 (b))”. 

On page 2, strike out lines 12 through 16. 

On page 2, line 17, strike out “(3)", and 
insert in lieu thereof (2) “. 

On page 3, strike out lines 1 through 19 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“DURATION 
“(b) The maximum aggregate amount of 
temporary unemployment compensation 


payable to any individual under this act 
shall be an amount equal to 16 times the 
last weekly benefit amounts (including allow- 
ance for dependents) for a week of total un- 
employment which was payable to him pur- 
suant to the unemployment compensation 
law or laws referred to in subsection (a) (3) 
under which he last exhausted his rights be- 
fore making his first claim under this act. 
The payment for any such week shall be 
reduced by the amount of any temporary 
additional unemployment compensation pay- 
able to him under the unemployment com- 
pensation law of any State.” 

On page 5, strike out lines 3 through 10; 
change (e)“ to “(b)” in line 13 and change 
“(d)” to “(c)” in line 17. 

On page 5, immediately following line 25, 
insert the following: 


“ABSENCE OF AGREEMENT 


“(d) Where there is no agreement under 
section 102, the Secretary shall make pay- 
ments of temporary additional unemploy- 
ment compensation, on the basis provided in 
this title, and the Secretary is authorized to 
enter into agreements with Federal agencies 
to utilize, pursuant to such agreements, the 
faciilties and services of such agencies, and 
may delegate to officials of such agencies any 
authority granted to him by this title when- 
ever the Secretary determines such delega- 
tion to be necessary in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this title. The Secretary is fur- 
ther authorized to allocate or transfer funds 
or otherwise to pay the total cost of the tem- 
porary additional unemployment compensa- 
tion paid pursuant to such agreements with 
Federal agencies and to pay or reimburse such 
agencies for expenses incurred in carrying 
out such agreements.” 

On page 7, line 16, insert after “(b)” and 
before “whose” the following: “or in a State 
8 there is no agreement under section 
102”. 

On page 8, at the end of line 8, insert 
Nn. 
On page 8, line 20, strike out the period 

and insert in lieu thereof the following: “or, 
(ii) that the unemployment compensation 
law of such State provides: (A) that such 
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law shall be applicable to employers employ- 
ing one or more individuals at any time dur- 
ing a calendar year, (B) a benefit formula 
under which the great majority of the work- 
ers covered by such law shall be eligible for 
benefit payments equal to at least 50 percent 
of their regular weekly wages, and (C) that 
the period during which all eligible claim- 
ants may receive unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits shall not be less than 30 weeks; 
or (ili) that on January 1 of the taxable year 
(A) the balance in such States’ unemploy- 
ment fund on the last day of the preceding 
quarter is less than the amount of the com- 
pensation paid from such fund under the 
State unemployment compensation law dur- 
ing the 6 months’ period ending on such 
last day and (B) that the average contri- 
bution rate under the State unemployment 
compensation law for the taxable year is not 
less than 2.7 percent and that the minimum 
contribution rate under such law for the 2 
preceding taxable years was not less than 
1.2 percent. 


TITLE PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO EMPLOYEES 
COVERED BY THE RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT 


Sec. . The Railroad Retirement Board 
(hereinafter in this title referred to as the 
Board“) shall pay temporary additional 
unemployment compensation under this 
title, for days of unemployment which occur 
during the period beginning on the 30th 
day following the date of the enactment of 
this act and ending on March 31, 1959, to 
individuals who have, on or after December 
31, 1957, exhausted their rights to unemploy- 
ment benefits under the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, as amended (45 U. S. C. 
351 et seq.), and who have no rights to un- 
employment compensation with respect to 
such days under any other Federal or State 
law. 

Sec. . The temporary additional unem- 
ployment compensation payable to any indi- 
vidual under this title shall be at the daily 
benefit rate that was payable to him by the 
Board under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act when his last exhaustion of 
unemployment benefits occurred before he 
makes a claim under this title, but shall not 
exceed a total amount equal to 65 times 
the daily benefit rate that was payable to 
him under the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act when his last exhaustion of un- 
employment benefits occurred before his 
first claim under this title. Such temporary 
additional unemployment compensation 
shall be paid in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act except where inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. . Any individual whose claim for 
temporary additional unemployment com- 
pensation under this title has been denied 
shall be entitled to an appeal and review in 
accordance with the provisions, including 
rules and regulations, applicable to claims 
denied under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

Sec. . An individual initially receiving 
temporary additional unemployment com- 
pensation under this title shall not there- 
after be entitled to receive temporary addi- 
tional unemployment compensation under 
title I of this act, and his right to receive 
temporary additional unemployment com- 
pensation under this act shall thereafter be 
determined in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this title. 

Sec. . The Board, upon request, shall 
furnish the Secretary of Labor information 
deemed necessary by the Secretary for the 
administration of this act. 

Sec. . Notwithstanding any provisions 
of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act to the contrary, temporary additional 
unemployment compensation under this 
title shall be paid from the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account, and expenses 
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Incurred by the Board in carrying out the 
purposes of this title shall be paid from the 
railroad unemployment insurance adminis- 
tration fund. 

Sec. . The Board is hereby authorized to 
make such rules and regulations as may be 
3 to carry out the provisions of this 

tle. 

Sec. . There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated funds sufficient to replenish 
the railroad unemployment insurance ac- 
count to the level at which it would remain 
but for the additional compensation pro- 
vided for by this title. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on the 
question of agreeing to my amendment 
“F,” as modified, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
amendment provides for a flat 16 weeks 
of duration in all States. The adminis- 
tration’s loan feature is retained. Re- 
payment will be necessary by every State 
unless the State’s fund is in disastrous 
shape and unless all employers within the 
State are paying the maximum 2.7 per- 
cent. That is the first exemption. 

The second exemption, as regards re- 
payment—and this language is taken 
from the amendment of the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne]—is that if the 
State has applied the standards recom- 
mended by the President, as those stand- 
ards have been amended on the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Crark]—namely, 30 weeks instead 
of 26 weeks—the State will be excused 
from repayment. Otherwise, it will be 
compulsory for the State to repay the 
amount to the General Treasury of the 
United States. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. ‘ 

Mr. AIKEN. How much time will be 
allowed the States, in order that they 
may comply with this provision? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The same time as 
under the administration’s original bill— 
in other words, until 1963. 

Mr. AIKEN. 1963? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield, 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts whether I 
correctly read the amendment, On page 
2, in line 19, I find the following: 

(d) Where there is no agreement under 
section 102, the Secretary shall make pay- 
ments of temporary additional unemploy- 
ment compensation, on the basis provided 
in this title, and the Secretary is authorized 
to enter into agreements with Federal agen- 
cies to utilize— 


And so forth. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That language is 
taken from the administration’s bill, as 
y first came to the House of Representa- 

ves, 

Mr. CARLSON. Does not it mean that 
if a State’s legislature did not meet, and 
if the Governor did not act, the Federal 
agency would take over in that State? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 
The administration’s original proposal 
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was that participation in the program 
must be mandatory; and that language 
is taken from the administration’s bill. 
The only difference between the pending 
amendment, as modified, and the origi- 
nal proposal of the administration is that 
the latter provided for a 50-percent in- 
crease of the benefits during the benefit 
period, whereas my amendment calls 
for a flat 16 weeks. But the provision 
of the amendment in regard to participa- 
tion by the States is the same as that 
contained in the administration’s pro- 
gram, as originally presented. 

Mr. CARLSON. Let me say that I 
cannot conceive that the Congress would 
enact legislation which would set up a 
Federal agency within a State, when the 
State itself had an opportunity to act, 
through its elected officials, without giv- 
ing some consideration to the effect that 
might have on the obligations of the 
State and also on the Federal-State rela- 
tionship. 

I believe the amendment goes too far. 

Mr, KENNEDY. But that language 
of the amendment is the original lan- 
guage suggested by the administration, 
in order to make sure that every State 
would participate. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Iyield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Ithought I heard the 
Senator from Massachusetts say there 
would be compensation benefits of not 
less than 30 weeks. 

Mr. KENNEDY. No. In the case of 
the repayment provision, a State is 
exempted from repaying—under this 
amendment, as modified by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, CLARK I- if the State legislature has 
enacted appropriate legislation. 

Mr. BENNETT. Iam confused by the 
use of the word “twenty-six.” 

Mr. KENNEDY. That was changed 
yesterday afternoon by the proposal of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
CLARK], after this amendment was called 


up. 

Mr. BENNETT. So the word “twenty- 
six” is replaced by the word “thirty”; is 
that correct? 

Mr.KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. BENNETT. As I read this pro- 
posal, if it were adopted, in order to 
qualify for forgiveness from the repay- 
ment obligation, a State would merely 
have to show that it had changed its 
unemployment laws in order to conform 
to this pattern. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. BENNETT. But, as soon as the 
forgiveness had been given and had been 
received, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent the State from changing back to 
its original pattern. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. In 
such cases it is always possible to move 
back. The Senator from Utah is correct, 

Mr. BENNETT. So there is no assur- 
ance, and probably no way of obtaining 
assurance, that the goal toward which 
the Senator from Massachusetts is striv- 
ing would actually be achieved. 

Mr. KENNEDY, It is my opinion that 
if a State adopted the increase we have 
proposed, and if the State legislature so 
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provided, it would be quite unlikely that 
at the next session the legislature would 
proceed to reduce the amount. 

Mr. BENNETT. But the legislature 
could actually proceed to do so at the 
same session. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I must say that the 
proposal the Senator is supporting is full 
of holes, because it does not make par- 
ticipation automatic; and yesterday I 
indicated quite clearly—and it is also 
shown by the telegrams the Senator 
from Illinois received—that only three or 
four States would participate in it. At 
least my amendment makes participation 
mandatory, as provided by the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

I realize that the Senator disagrees, 
but I believe this amendment is better 
than any suggested alternative which 
we might consider. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have taken the 
language from the amendment of the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne]. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator's 
amendment relates to direct Federal as- 
sistance to the States for unemployment 
benefits; is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB, The amendment 
does not attempt to set up a permanent 
Federal organization to handle unem- 
ployment benefit payments, does it? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; it does not, 

Mr. REVERCOMB. But in the pres- 
ent unemployment situation, the amend- 
ment calls for action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to be helpful and to see to it 
that those who may be in need shall 
no longer be in want. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The able Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Cartson] has referred 
to the absence-of-agreement provision in 
the amendment. This provides that if a 
State does not or cannot make an agree- 
ment with the Federal Government to 
borrow the money—perhaps because of 
prohibitions within the State’s own 
laws—then, in order to be effective and 
really to result in some help in the mat- 
ter of unemployment, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be able to use its own agen- 
cies, and thus will be able to proceed with 
the needed aid and assistance to those 
who are unemployed. Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Les. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I think the Sen- 
ator's amendment is absolutely essential 
to any immediate and effective relief of 
unemployment, and I should like to state 
why I believe that is so. 

In view of the existing unemployment, 
prompt action is needed. If a State 
were to act in this field, it would have to 
call its legislature into session. I realize 
that that could be done within a reason- 
ably short period of time. It would have 
to be done if the State was even to ex- 
tend the duration of the unemployment 
benefits. A State which now pays un- 
employment benefits for 24 weeks might 
wish to extend the duration of the pay- 
ments, and therefore the legislature 
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would have to meet. It might meet, and 
might promptly respond and pass the 
needed legislation. Then there would 
arise the question of the vadility of the 
legislature’s action—a question which we 
know certainly will arise in some States, 
particularly those in which there is a 
constitutional prohibition against having 
the State borrow money without the con- 
sent and action of the voting citizenship. 
Once the legislature had taken its action, 
we can well contemplate that someone 
in the State, some citizen, would test the 
power of the legislature to so act; and 
the question would then go into court as 
to whether the legislature could readily 
authorize the agreement under the pend- 
ing bill. This would cause further delay. 
The court might hold that the legisla- 
ture had no power to provide for the 
additional payments or to borrow the 
money. If the court so held, the help 
desired could not be extended. In my 
opinion, therein lies the fault of the 
committee bill, 

I state these views in the hope that 
the pending amendment will be adopted 
by the Senate, because I believe the 
adoption of this amendment is necessary 
to make this effort to relieve the unem- 
ployed effective, 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I express that 
view after some study of Senator KEN- 
NEDY’s amendment, If the amendment 
is not adopted, and if we do not include 
in the bill this provision, which will per- 
mit the Federal Government to take this 
action and to give this assistance when 
it is needed, we may just as well aban- 
don the idea of giving help in the pres- 
ent unemployment situation which exists 
in the Nation. 

I think it is one of the most essential 
pieces of proposed legislation to which 
we can devote our attention. For that 
reason I am hopeful the amendment will 
be adopted. 

I may say to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, I think the provision for for- 
giveness of repayment may be a little 
severe, but the States can meet that re- 
quirement in time. A State will have 
until 1963 to decide whether or not it 
wants to repay the money. Under this 
amendment relief can be brought with 
those States which cannot under their 
laws borrow money under the bill passed 
by the House of Representatives or now 
before us. 

I am looking at the bill, as each Sen- 
ator, I am sure, will look at it, princi- 
pally in the light of the laws with which 
he is most familiar, the laws of his own 
State, and if we permit the bill to stand 
as it is, and unless something is done 
along the lines of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, the 
bill which has been reported by the com- 
mittee cannot be of help. Therefore, I 
support this needed amendment. 

Mr, KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN, Is there a period of grace 
during which States, or, rather, the un- 
employed in the various States, might 
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receive the benefits provided for without 
full compliance with the requirements 
which the States have until 1963 to meet? 
I am wondering whether the pending 
amendment would provide that for the 
next few weeks, at least, or for the re- 
mainder of this year, I should hope, these 
benefits might be received without the 
necessity of calling a special session of 
the State legislature. I am thinking 
particularly of my own State, as every 
Member of the Senate thinks of his own 
State, because I believe the Vermont law 
applies to employers of four or more 
persons. The provision we are consid- 
ering applies to employers of one or more. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That could be done 
by 1963, so, in my judgment, it would 
be true up to that time. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am optimistic that the 
Vermont Legislature would be in full 
compliance. I am not optimistic that a 
special session of the legislature would 
be called immediately. Of course, during 
the next few months just about every- 
body in my State will be employed, be- 
cause we have very much outdoor con- 
struction and other work going on, but 
in December there will be more layoffs. 
The more prosperity we have in the sum- 
mer, the more layoffs there are in the 
winter, unfortunately. I was wonder- 
ing whether the proposal would provide 
for any benefits at all immediately, if 
they are needed immediately. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is provided that 
when the State does not extend the ben- 
efits, the Secretary is authorized to do it 
directly. 

Mr. AIKEN. For how long a period of 
time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Up to July 1959. 

Mr. AIKEN. If no special session of 
the legislature were called to provide the 
compliance which is called for on page 3 
of the amendment, then the Federal Gov- 
ernment could make payments directly? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 
That is what the administration bill 
provided. 

Mr. AIKEN. The reason why I am 
asking these questions is that at first 
glance, and even at second glance, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts appears to accomplish the 
recommendations I made yesterday, and 
is such an amendment as I indicated 
should be made to the bill at it came 
from the House. 

If the situation can be taken care of, 
as the Senator has indicated it can, be- 
tween now and the first week of Janu- 
ary when the legislature of my State 
meets, I shall have no hesitancy in sup- 
porting the amendment, because I think 
something along these lines has to be 
done by way of extending unemployment 
compensation to those out of work. 

I recognize that we take a calculated 
risk in adopting any amendment what- 
soever, but, on the other hand, the House 
bill provides so few benefits—at least, I 
think there would be only a few who 
could take advantage of whatever bene- 
fits are offered. While it is better than 
no bill at all, it is only a little better 
than no bill at all. Unless I find that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts contains some provisions 
with which I might disagree, but which 


I have not observed as yet, I shall expect 
to vote for it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Ithank the Senator. 

Mr, BENNETT. Mr. President; will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. I desire to ask some 
questions for information. Is it correct 
to say that the persons who would be 
eligible for benefits under the Senator’s 
proposal are those who would be made 
eligible by exhaustion of State law bene- 
fits? To be specific, in the State of Ver- 
mont, if the law applies to employers of 
four or more, then only those persons are 
eligible, even though the bill contains a 
provision that the law of Vermont must 
be changed to provide for employers of 
one or more before the repayment provi- 
sion comes into effect? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Les. 

Mr. BENNETT: Can the Senator tell 
us the difference between his proposal 
and that which was made by the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. PAYNE]? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The repayment pro- 
vision is the same as that which was 
proposed by the Senator from Maine. I 
do not have that amendment before me. 
Perhaps the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr, Case] can answer the question. 
Does the proposal of the Senator from 
Maine provide for 16 weeks, or 50 per- 
cent? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Ishall check 
that matter. I was about to point out 
that the main difference is that pending 
amendment provides for payment of the 
temporary benefits, regardless of action 
by the States or their acceptance. That 
provision was not included as a part of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. BENNETT. I see. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine pro- 
vided for 26 weeks’ unemployment com- 
pensation, so such benefits would be for 
not less than 26 weeks. The amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts pro- 
vides for 30 weeks. 

Mr, KENNEDY. A period of 26 weeks 
has been recommended by the President 
since 1953. The State of Pennsylvania 
now provides for 30 weeks. We feel that 
by 1963 the 30 weeks’ provision will prob- 
ably be pretty generally applied by who- 
ever is in charge, as the States grad- 
ually move ahead and broaden benefits. 
That is why I was willing to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Maine also proposed the qualification of 
one or more employees and the 50-per- 
cent provision. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BENNETT. Yesterday the Sena- 
tor from Utah expressed his point of 
view on the amendment of the Senator 
from Maine, and will not repeat the same 
statement today, but I believe the same 
objections apply to the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
for his participation. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Assuming that State A 
would not, under the amendment offered 
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by the Senator from Massachusetts, re- 
spond to the opportunity to enter into 
a contract within a reasonable time, 
whatever that time might be, then what 
provision does the amendment of the 
Senator make for that State? Is it that 
the Secretary would make unemploy- 
ment-compensation payments under the 
standard set forth in the Senator’s 
amendment, rather than the standards 
prescribed by the State law? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No. The amendment 
only extends the benefits at the same rate 
the State pays. 

Mr. KUCHEL. So that the provisions 
for standards incorporated in the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator are merely 
to provide an incentive by which, if the 
State complies, no responsibility will 
exist for repayment? 

KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KUCHEL.. Under the amendment 
offered by the Senator, if the State 
passed legislation to enter into a con- 
tract with the Federal Government, so 
that the State could obtain the additional 
money, but the State did not go to the 
length of changing its standards to con- 
form with those specified in the Sena- 
tor’s amendment; what would be the in- 
centive for the State to take such action? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I hope there will be 
an incentive. I believe it will be an 
incentive not to have to repay the money. 
I would consider that to be a good bar- 
gain for both the Federal Government 
and the State. 

Mr. KUCHEL, I follow the reasoning 
the Senator is advancing. Suppose the 
State took no action in 1959, and the Sec- 
retary then made the payments in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of State law. 
Could the State subsequent to 1959 bring 
itself into the conformity with the stand- 
ards the Senate has proposed? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Then could the State 
receive any additional benefits by virtue 
of the amendment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No. There is a cutoff 
date. Let us assume that the State takes 
no action and the Federal agencies make 
direct payments for the additional 16 
weeks. Then, when the time for repay- 
ment comes, either the State will repay 
the money or will be excused, in accord- 
ance with the two conditions we have 
set forth. 

I am not sure Iam fully answering the 
Senator’s questions. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes: the Senator is. 

Let me ask if the Senator will explain 
to the Senate the manner by which the 
State would be required to make reim- 
bursement. What are the mechanics of 
reimbursement? 

Mr. KENNEDY. They are the same as 
provided in the bill presently under con- 
sideration, 

Mr. KUCHEL. Will the Senator 
please indicate how they will work? 

Mr, KENNEDY. I think the best 
thing to do is to turn to the bill presently 
under consideration. and to look at the 
section which is to be amended, which is 
on page 8. We have a copy of the bill. 
The provision for repayment in general 
begins on page 7, and then on page 8 is 
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the provision for repayment in special 
cases, 

Mr. KUCHEL. Perhaps I can get an 
answer more quickly by asking the Sen- 
ator: Is the repayment to the Federal 
Treasury to come from the unemploy- 
ment tax which is levied? 

Mr, KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BENNETT. Unless the State 
chooses to pay otherwise. 

Mr, KENNEDY, That is correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The money to be 
utilized for the additional 16-week 
period will come from the General 
Treasury? 

Mr, KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KUCHEL. We will deal subse- 
quently, I take it, with the other prob- 
lems, which I think the Senator from 
Illinois raised, with respect to those per- 
sons who are not covered by unemploy- 
ment compensation? That matter would 
come under another amendment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That would have to 
be in addition. I will say to the Sena- 
tor that the amendment we have sub- 
mitted received careful consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the name of the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] be added to the list 
of cosponsors of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Reed bill, which 
was the original administration bill, pro- 
vided for compulsory participation, and 
I have placed that section so providing 
in the amendment. 

The Mills bill treated all States alike 
by extending the duration for a uniform 
16 weeks, I have also added that pro- 
vision. 

The Herlong bill, which was approved 
by the House of Representatives, was 
considered by the committee. The com- 
mittee rejected the outright grant pro- 
vision, and provided for repayment, 
That has been accepted. 

The Payne amendment excused the 
States from repayment under the two 
stated conditions, and that has been ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. KUCHEL, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President,. will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. I have another ques- 
tion as to which I think some clarifica- 
tion might be helpful to the Members of 
the Senate. 

I am looking at page 2 of the amend- 
ment, under the heading “Absence of 
Agreement.” As I read the language, no 
time period is set during which the 
States may consider whether to accept 
and make an agreement. 

Mr. KENNEDY. There was no such 
provision in the original administration 
bill. I would not object if some Senator 
wanted to offer an amendment to provide 
that if a State has not acted by X date 
— the Federal Government shall pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. BENNETT. It seems to me the 
amendment will not be completely clear 
if that matter is not covered. It would 
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be very difficult for the Secretary to de- 
cide whether a State was in a posture of 
agreement, or what the situation was. 

As the Senator knows, I am opposed 
to the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I understand the 
Senator’s reasoning. I am simply tak- 
ing the language as recommended by the 
Secretary in the original proposal. That 
proposal did not contain such a date. 

My feeling is that the situation may 
vary greatly in the different States, and 
it was felt best to leave the matter to the 
discretion of the Secretary. If it is the 
feeling of the Senate that a date ought 
to be specified that would be agreeable 
to me. 

Mr. BENNETT. In order to make 
some legislative history for the RECORD, 
it is the feeling of the author of the 
amendment that the date should be left 
open and that the Secretary in his dis- 
cretion should decide at what point the 
Federal Government should move in, as- 
suming he believes after that point no 
agreement is likely. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That was the origi- 
nal language, and that is what I have 
suggested. It is left to the Secretary’s 
discretion. 

Mr. BENNETT. Of course, in the bill 
which has been presented time is not 
particularly important, because the bill 
provides that the legislation will go into 
effect only after an agreement is made. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I understand that. 
The only point is, as I have said, that I 
took what the administration suggested 
with respect to whether the State would 
act or the Federal Government would 
act. In the administration bill the mat- 
ter was left to the discretion of the Sec- 
retary, so I continued that provision. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD and Mr. MORSE addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, and then I shall yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, it would 
eliminate the optional feature of the 
pending bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRD. If a State did not make 
an agreement would it be mandatory 
that the Secretary of Labor should make 
payments to the State? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRD. That would be done with- 
out the State’s approval, yet there would 
be a legal obligation on the State to re- 
pay out of the fund? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. Why has the Senator 
objected to the pending bill, under the 
contention that it would be necessary 
to have special sessions of the legisla- 
ture? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Because I do not 
think the bill presently under considera- 
tion makes the provision mandatory for 
every State. The bill presently under 
consideration provides for an optional 
course. I do not think the bill provides 
that in cases where the States do not 
accept the provisions of the bill the 
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Secretary of Labor shall make arrange- 
ments through Federal agencies. 

Mr. BYRD. In other words, what the 
Senator proposes to do is to force the 
States, by the operation of the manda- 
tory provision, to increase taxes, if need 
be, without the general assembly approv- 
ing the increase. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator has 
stated my amendment in language some- 
we different than I would have stated 

t. 

Mr. BYRD. Isnot that the effect of it? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The effect of the 
language is to provide that every State 
must participate, as the administration 
originally recommended, and must re- 
pay unless it meets certain conditions. 

Mr. BYRD. In order to repay, a State 
may possibly have to increase the tax 


The Senator is cor- 


Mr. BYRD. Therefore the Federal 
Government is telling the State that it 
must increase State taxes, without the 
consent of the general assembly. 

Mr. KENNEDY. This is a Federal 
program, to begin with. The States 
would merely be permitted to take a tax 
credit. This is not a State program. 
What is proposed is a national law, to 
compel all States to participate in the 
program. What I am proposing is no 
more than the administration proposed. 
So far as the repayment provision is con- 
cerned, it is in exactly the same language 
which the President sent to Congress. 

Mr. BYRD. As a matter of fact, in 
practical operation the program is a 
State program. It is financed by each 
State, in various ways. There are dif- 
ferent rates in different States. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That situation will 
continue. 

Mr. BYRD. But it will not continue. 
The Senator would add 16 weeks to the 
duration in every State. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. That would be manda- 
tory. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Les. 

Mr. BYRD. When the Senator says 
he would permit the Secretary of Labor 
to make payments, he considers that as 
directing him to do so, does he not? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. And the Senator would 
add 16 weeks in the case of every State. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. Moreover, the Senator 
has included the Payne amendment, 
which did not receive the consideration 
of the Senate Finance Committee, and 
which was defeated by an overwhelm- 
ing voice vote in the Senate last night. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I was under the im- 
pression that the vote was somewhat 
closer than that. In any event, it was 
not accepted by the Senate. 

Mr. BYRD. The so-called Payne 
amendment is included in the Senator’s 
amendment, is it not? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is. 

Mr. BYRD. Likewise, the Senator has 
accepted an amendment in regard to the 
Railroad Employment Insurance Act. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. Will the Senator explain 
that amendment? 
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Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] is present. I shall 
yield to him, and allow him an oppor- 
tunity to discuss that provision in some 
detail. 

Mr. BYRD. The Payne amendment 
provided that if a State should adopt 
certain standards—and the Senator has 
increased the standard from 26 to 30 
weeks, in conformity with the Payne 
amendment—the particular State would 
be relieved of the obligation to repay any 
of the funds which the Government ex- 
pends through agreements made by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. In other words, that is 
coercive legislation, to endeavor to have 
the States agree to certain standards 
which the Senator attempts to pre- 
scribe in his amendment, That is the 
effect, is it not? 

Mr, KENNEDY. The Senator from 
IIlinois [Mr. Douvctas] says it is inducive 
rather than coercive. 

Mr. BYRD. I understand that. How- 
ever, I have had a great deal of experi- 
ence in this field. If the Federal 
Government offers to relieve a State of 
an obligation of a good many millions of 
dollars, provided the State accepts cer- 
tain standards, that means Federal con- 
trol. That is what happens in connection 
with all such grants. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The difference be- 
tween the Senator’s proposal and mine 
is that he would permit each State to 
assume or not to assume the obligation. 
The administration proposal was com- 
pulsory, in the sense that all States 
would have to assume it. The same is 
true of my amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. Neither the administra- 
tion proposal nor the pending bill has in 
it the so-called Payne amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. That is a very important 
part of the Senator’s amendment. He 
is undertaking to establish standards, 

Mr. KENNEDY. Iam undertaking to 
encourages the States. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is offering 
an inducement to relieve the States of 
all obligation with respect to the money 
which is paid, provided they adopt cer- 
tain standards. ‘Therefore the cost will 
fall on the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the States adopt 
certain standards, they will be relieved 
of the obligation of repayment, and the 
loans will not be repaid. 

Mr. BYRD. That burden would fall on 
the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. The burden could be as 
much as $1 billion. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is my expectation 
that there will be substantial repay- 
ments. However, if we could be success- 
ful, through this program, in persuading 
every State to raise unemployment bene- 
fits to 30 weeks, plus 50 percent of the 
worker’s wage, I think that would be a 
wise investment. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator looks upon 
the program as a federalized program. 
I, among others, look upon it as a State 
program. Regardless of the technical- 
ities, I submit that it is a State program. 
Up to this time the Federal Government 
has not given a dollar to it. The State 
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has not given a dollar to it. All the 
money has come from a tax on employ- 
ers. The proposed program would rep- 
resent the first instance in which the 
Federal Government made a direct ap- 
propriation out of the General Treasury, 
under the conditions of the so-called 
Payne amendment. Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. That is the fundamental 
difference between the Senator and my- 
self. I think the program is a State pro- 
gram. It has operated as a State pro- 
gram. I challenge anyone to deny that 
statement. There are different rates 
and standards in each State. There are 
different conditions of unemployment in 
each State. What the Senator is at- 
tempting to do is to have the States 
which have less unemployment contrib- 
ute to the States which have a greater 
amount of unemployment, in contrast 
with the original conception of the pro- 


gram. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The issue is, will the 
program to be provided by the Congress 
really do some good in the States or not? 
That is the issue. 

Mr. BYRD. ‘The Senator does not 
think there is a State responsibility in- 
volved. He thinks it is a Federal respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not think the 
States have been able to meet the prob- 
lem. I am hopeful that the proposed 
legislation will meet it. The Senator 
and I entirely disagree. I think the 
Senator from Virginia feels that the 
States should meet the problem on their 
own, without any Federal assistance dur- 
ing the emergency. 

Mr. BYRD. The bill which the Sena- 
tor from Virginia is supporting provides 
for assistance. It provides for loans. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have already given 
my judgment that it would not render 
assistance to any State. 

I do not believe that the pending bill 
is a useful bill. As it was passed by the 
House, it was not the recommendation 
of the Ways and Means Committee, 
which gave the subject some considera- 
tion. In my opinion, the bill is not a 
useful bill. The Senator and I disagree. 

Mr. BYRD. The bill is the same bill 
which passed the House by a substantial 
majority. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is not the bill 
which the Ways and Means Committee 
reported. 

Mr. BYRD. But the Ways and Means 
Committee proposal was rejected. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I understand. 

Mr. BYRD. The House, after ex- 
tended debate, turned down the Ways 
and Means Committee by a majority of 
50 votes. That is very significant. The 
House felt that the program should be 
handled by the States. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts feels that there 
is a competitive situation among the 
States. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do. 

Mr. BYRD. Therefore, he feels that 
all the rates should be the same. 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; I have never 
said that. I have said that the mini- 
mum standards should be the same in all 
the States. 

Mr. BYRD. Some of the advocates of 
the proposal have said that they thought 
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the rates of taxation should be the same, 
because if there is a higher rate of tax- 
ation in one State than in another, it 
cee as a discouragement to indus- 
ry. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not believe that 
the competition among the States for 
industries should be on the basis of which 
State has the lowest rate of taxation. 
I believe that all States should adopt cer- 
tain minimum standards, There are 
great variations in benefits among the 
various States. There are variations in 
tax rates, and in other factors. There 
would still be a variation among the 
States, but there would not be competi- 
tion to see which State could have the 
lowest unemployment-compensation tax. 
I believe that is the situation today in 
many instances. 

Mr.BYRD. The Senator believes that 
the benefits should be uniform. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The minimum bene- 
fits would be tied to the average wage in 
each State. 

Mr. BYRD. There is a variation in 
rates as between the various States. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Probably. 

Mr.BYRD. The Senator believes that 
they should be more or less uniform, the 
theory being that an industry will not 
go to a State where the rates are high. 
If that theory is to be followed to its 
logical conclusion, we should allow the 
Federal Government to fix all local taxes, 
income taxes, taxes on land, taxes on 
machinery, and everything else. Let us 
abolish the States. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not agree with 
the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD. Let everything be done 
from Washington, by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. That is what this philosophy 
would lead to. 

Heretofore, the program has been op- 
erated exclusively by the States, so far 
as benefits are concerned, and so far as 
the amount of taxes raised is concerned. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator 
please restate the question? 

Mr. BYRD. Up to this time the bene- 
fits have been fixed by the States. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. And the rates of taxation 
have been fixed so as to provide a suffi- 
cient sum to pay for the benefits. 

* KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator apparently 
does not believe the States should avail 
themselves of the $8 billion which is now 
on hand, which they can do without Fed- 
eral aid. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is regrettable, at 
a time when we have serious unemploy- 
ment problems, that the States have not 
done more, particularly with their $814 
billion trust fund. The reason for the 
competitive factor has been stated by 
the Senator from Michigan and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, and I can state 
it again from my own experience in Mas- 
sachusetts. Every time there has been 
talk about increasing the tax, the em- 
Ployers have pointed to the competitive 
factor involved. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts approve of the action of 
the Governor of Ohio with respect to the 
more than $500 million in the State’s 
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trust fund which he says he will use and 
= ask the Federal Government for any 

d? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Has the Governor 
used that money? 

Mr. BYRD. He has called a session of 
the legislature, or will call it. Is that 
not the logical thing to do? 

Mr, KENNEDY. Ihave in mind what 
the Secretary of Labor has said, accord- 
ing to the New York Times of last Sun- 
day, namely, that the bill, if enacted, 
would help only six States. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois has stated that on the 
basis of the telegrams he has sent to the 
Governors, it would assist only 3 States 
and, in the Senator's own judgment, per- 
haps only 2. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Illinois 
and I are good friends. He is a very dis- 
tinguished member of the Committee on 
Finance. However, we do not always 
agree, either about his prophecies or 
about the proposed legislation on which 
we vote. There may be only 1 or 2 
States, but nobody can definitely say that 
there will be only 2 or 3 States. Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts believe that 
New York, with its $1,300 million 
fund 

Mr. KENNEDY. I believe New York is 
one State in which the legislature has 
given power to the Governor to take 
action, 

Mr, BYRD. Does the Senator not be- 
lieve that New York has a sufficient bal- 
ance with which to operate? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The States will re- 
pay the money to the Treasury, unless 
their funds are in bad shape, or they 
adopt better standards in the public in- 
terest. The President for 5 years has 
said: 

It is again suggested that the States in- 
Crease maximum benefits so that the great 
majority of coyered workers will be eligible 
for payments equal to at least half their 
regular earnings, and that States which have 
not already done so lengthen the maximum 
term of benefits to 26 weeks for every person 
who qualifies for any benefit and who re- 
mains unemployed that long. 


- The President has been urging that 
since 1953. 

Mr. BYRD. That is a matter for the 
States. The legislatures of 35 States 
have met, and a good many of them 
have taken action. They have in- 
creased their benefits. Let us take New 
Jersey, for example, which has $448 mil- 
lion on hand. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator from 
Virginia tell us what table he is read- 
ing? 

Mr. BYRD. It is from table 57. This 
goes only to September 30, 1957. It is 
not up to date. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia tell us from what 
page of the hearings he is reading? 

Mr. BYRD. I am reading from page 
103 of the hearings but the figures on 
that page do not seem to be up to date. 
I believe it is correct to say that at 
the present rate of withdrawal the 
money on hand is sufficient. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is not uniform, 
although it does apply to Oregon and 
Alaska and Hawaii and Michigan. 

Mr. BYRD. The fund is being con- 
stantly replenished with the taxes that 
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come in. Many States have not by any 
means exhausted their taxing power. 
The State of Oregon, for example, made 
an application for a loan. It did so 
because it wanted to avoid increasing 
the tax. That is the only State which 
has made an application for a loan. I 
believe Alaska made an application also, 
but that is not a State. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. There is a great deal 
of difference of opinion in my State as to 
whether that was a legal action; 
whether the State could legally apply 
for that loan, because of the 2.7 percent 
limitation which confronts us under our 
State constitution. Our attorney gen- 
eral believes the loan is illegal. 

Mr. BYRD. Well, he may think it is 
Hegal, but the money was made ayail- 
able. I am interested in knowing why 
there are not more applications made 
against that fund, which has been in 
existence since 1954. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It seems to me that 
the administration thought the situation 
required some Federal action. So did 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 
So did the House, and so did the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the Senate. Ob- 
viously the Federal Government must 
move in. The question is to what ex- 
tent, On that question the Senator 
from Virginia and I disagree, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY, I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Virginia would be kind 
enough to tell me why it is necessary to 
have any Federal legislation at all? 
Why cannot the States do this for them- 
selves by borrowing from the existing 
fund without any further Federal leg- 
islation? 

Mr. BYRD. They could borrow up to 
$200 million. It has not been generally 
understood what the pending bill pro- 
vides with respect’ to borrowing. It 
makes available a sum of money which 
may reach a billion dollars for loans to 
finance the additional 50 percent dura- 
tion. The other fund has other stipula- 
tions. I refer to the $200 million fund 
which is now available, with certain 
stipulations. 

Mr. CLARK. Then the net effect of 
the pending bill, if enacted, would be to 
liberalize to some extent the restrictions 
which are now applicable to the $200 
million fund under the Reed bill, and 
would increase the amount available for 
loans. Is that correct? 

Mr. BYRD. It permits a State, if it 
chooses to exercise the option, to have a 
50 percent duration increase. It then 
authorizes loan of a sum sufficient to pay 
for it if the States choose to exercise 
that option. 

Mr. CLARK. In terms of acquiring 
money from the Federal Government 
with the requirement that it repay the 
money because it does come back to the 
Federal Government — out of the treas- 
ury of the State or from the employers 
of the State? 

Mr. BYRD. It does not have to be 
paid back for 4 years. It is loaned to 
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the States without interest for 4 years, 
It can then be repaid either out of bal- 
ances in the fund—or it can be paid by 
a mandatory tax which, if the State does 
not repay the loan is imposed upon the 
employers. 

Mr. CLARK. Of that particular 
State? 


Mr. BYRD. Of that particular State. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD. It does very materially 
meet the emergency by making avail- 
able a large sum of money, variously es- 
timated from $800 million to a billion 
dollars, in the event that all the States 
take advantage of the option in the bill 
which the Senator from Virginia is sup- 
porting. -Therefore the bill does provide 
for the emergency situation. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
Virginia. Of course in my State, where 
the fund is rapidly being depleted quar- 
ter by quarter, this perhaps would be a 
temporary paliative. If, as the Senator 
says, we have a period of prosperity, per- 
haps that would fix things. However, 
at the rate we are now going, it would 
mean placing an additional tax on the 
employers, 

Mr. BYRD. I do not believe the Sena- 
tor is correct. The bill does not say that. 
The bill provides that a State can borrow 
from the fund for the total cost of the 
50-percent increase in duration. 

Mr. CLARK. That I understand. 
The repayment part is what concerns 
me. 

Mr. BYRD. It is the same as is pro- 
posed under the Senator’s amendment. 
It is to be repaid at the end of 4 years 
without interest. If it is not repaid at 
the end of 4 years, there is a tax placed 
upon the employers to pay it. I do not 
believe that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts proposes to give a grant from 
the Federal Treasury, as I understand it. 
He provides for repayment also. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator 
from Massachusetts does propose a 
grant from the Federal Treasury. p 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; a loan from the 
Treasury, and repayment is excused. 

Mr. CLARK. The repayment, how- 
ever, is excused. = 

Mr. BYRD. It is provided only when 
the State is willing to accept dictation 
by the Federal Government, 

Mr. CLARK. I understand the Sen- 
ator from Virginia and I are not in ac- 
cord. I honor and respect his position. 
But my view is—I know the Senator from 
Virginia does not agree with it—that 
since this is a national emergency, the 
emergency should be dealt with on a na- 
tional basis and that there should be na- 
tional minimum standards. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts have been attempting to secure 
permanent legislation, and are using an 
emergency in order to do it. I think that 
is bad policy. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia is correct. I think that is where 
our disagreement arises. 

Mr. BYRD. We ought to meet the 
emergency. I contend that the House 
bill would provide emergency relief. 

The bill would make possible the bor- 
rowing of a billion dollars for the pur- 
pose with not a dollar to be paid back 
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until the end of 4 years, No interest 
is being charged for it. 

If the States are not able to pay out 
of their own funds, then a tax is to be 
placed upon the employers to do it. 
There will be a uniform tax imposed 
where money is borrowed and not repaid, 

Mr. KENNEDY. If Pennsylvania ac- 
cepted a loan under the provisions of 
the bill sponsored by the Senator from 
Virginia, then any attempt to raise the 
State standard would always be met with 
the argument that within 4 years the 
employers would have a tax placed on 
them anyway to repay the loan. I think 
that would bring to a stop all forward 
progress within Pennsylvania, so far as 
the lifting of benefits is concerned, be- 
cause there would be apprehension about 
the increased tax which would have to 
be paid, in any case, to repay those loans, 

I think we prevent that by giving the 
States a chance to move on their own 
responsibility. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts states my point of view. The 
Senator from Virginia obviously feels 
differently. 

Mr. BYRD. I respect the views of the 
Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania; but it is 
possible under the amendment to pay a 
billion dollars out of the Federal Treas- 
ury. Whatever taxes must be imposed, 
would then be imposed on all the people 
of the country. 

Mr..CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. And at a time when the 
Nation is facing a critical deficit sit- 
uation. I am advised now that the 
deficit will be $10 billion for the next 
fiscal year; it may be much more than 
that. The Senator from Massachusetts 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania pro- 
pose to increase the taxes of everyone to 
do something which employers, up to this 
time, have financed in toto by their own 
contributions, 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator from 
Virginia has very clearly and fairly 
stated the difference between his view 
and mine. 

Mr. BYRD. I am opposed to giving 
Federal grants in this fashion. I am op- 
posed to have the Federal Government 
dictate to the States in the sense. that 
the Federal Government offers the States 
an inducement or an incentive which will 
be of such magnitude that it will amount 
to dictation by the Federal Government, 
because the States will be forced to 
establish standards. 

If the Senator from Massachusetts be- 
lieves in federalizing the unemployment 
compensation system, I do not criticize 
him. But the next thing that will happen 
will be an attempt to make all the taxes 
uniform. 

In other words, it will mean that the 
States which do not have unemployment 
will be required to pay taxes for the 
benefit of States where large unemploy- 
ment exists. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
Virginia and I have pretty well explored 
our differences. I do not propose to offer 
an amendment which would provide for 
uniform taxes in the States, or even to 
do away with the experience rating. 
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Mr. CLARK. I associate myself with 
the remarks of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. BYRD. I think we would be 
starting on a program which would lead 
to uniformity. I think the Senator from 
Massachusetts is advocating a program 
of uniformity of benefits. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The program is uni- 
form in the sense that every State par- 
ticipates in it now. 

I think that in 1935 the Senator from 
Virginia could rightly have said that the 
Federal Government should not have 
forced upon the States a system which 
the States did not want to accept. But 
that time having passed, it seems to me 
that in this emergency the question is 
whether the Federal Government should 
take action. 

Mr. BYRD. The proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts would extend 
far beyond an emergency, As a matter 
of fact, unless the emergency lasts for a 
year or two or three, the Payne amend- 
ment will be of no value at all. Unless 
the emergency continues for quite a pe- 
riod of time, the Payne amendment, 
which was rejected last night, and which 
the Senator from Massachusetts has in- 
corporated in his amendment, would not 
necessarily be operative, would it? 

Mr, KENNEDY. It would not be op- 
erative unless its conditions, which are 
twofold, were met. 

Mr. BYRD. The States have until 
1963, as I understand, to make operative 
the so-called Payne amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts feel that the States will 
voluntarily make the program operative 
in order to get, 5 years later, the repay- 
ments they are to get under the bill? 

Mr. KENNEDY. In some States there 
will be an incentive to improve the State 
benefits within the States. If the States 
do not choose to do so, they can repay 
the money to the Federal Government. 

There are a great many precedents, 
it seems to me, for this program. The 
Hill-Burton Act is one. A large number 
of fund-matching proposals have been 
acted on by the Senate. In a sense, 
this is the same kind of proposal. It 
provides for repayment unless the States 
make other arrangements. 

Mr. BYRD. The proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts would finance 
the program for 1 year out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. So 
would that of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. After 1 year, it will have 
to be financed in some way. I think it 
should be done by increased taxes in 
the States. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the Senator's pro- 
posal were accepted by the States, there 
would be a drain on the Federal Treas- 
ury. The only difference between the 
Senator’s proposal and mine is that the 
Senator does not anticipate that many 
States will benefit from the measure he 
advocates. 

Mr. BYRD. Only those States which 
need the money will use it. I differ 
with the Senator in the view that the 
depression is nationwide, in the sense 
that it is uniform all over the country. 
Unemployment is concentrated in cer- 
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tain areas of the country, and where 
the emergency is sufficiently acute the 
States will use the money. But I am 
unable to agree with the Senator—and I 
have some information on the subject; 
we have had many hearings on it—that 
there is a uniformity of depression all 
over the country. Unemployment is 
centered in the areas where heavy in- 
dustry is located, such as in the auto- 
mobile manufacturing field. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Six million unem- 
ployed is the highest figure that has 
been experienced since 1939. 

Mr. BYRD. The number of unem- 
ployed in 1939 was 10 million or more. 
We might as well have that figure in the 
RECORD. 

Mr, KENNEDY. The 6 million who 
are now unemployed constitute the high- 
est number of unemployed since 1939. 

Mr. BYRD. The record should show 
also that the total labor force now is 
much greater than it was in 1939. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In the 1930's the un- 
employment compensation benefits in 
relation to wages were far higher than 
they are today. This program has gone 
steadily downhill. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes; but the Senator 
from Massachusetts ought to recognize 
the fact that unemployment comes and 
goes in our system of free enterprise. 
We cannot expect to have complete uni- 
formity of employment unless we want 
the Federal Government to take over 
absolute control of the economy. 

From 1933 until the beginning of 
World War II, every effort was made by 
the Federal Government to relieve un- 
employment by programs such as leaf- 
raking, and the like. But the condition 
was not corrected then; only the coming 
of the war corrected it. 

No one dislikes unemployment more 
than I do. But unless we are to have 
a totalitarian government, a dictator- 
ship, there cannot be uniformity of em- 
ployment in every section of the country. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In 1939, Virginia's 
maximum unemployment compensation 
in relation to wages was 74 percent of the 
wage. Now it is 42 percent. So in 1939 
Virginia—and all other States, too 
paid a much higher unemployment com- 
pensation benefit than is being paid to- 
day in relation to the wages. 

Mr. BYRD. I do not think there is any 
use in the Senator from Massachusetts 
and I debating the question further. He 
is at the North Pole, and I am at the 
South Pole, when it comes to the question 
of concentration of power in the Federal 
Government. So long as we concentrate 
power in the Federal Government, the 
States cannot do anything. They have 
to come to Washington; and if they do 
not want to come to the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Federal Government tries to 
coerce the States. 

Mr. KENNEDY. 
courage” them. 

Mr, BYRD. The Senator uses the 
word “encourage”; but he knows what 
it is. It is coercion. I have been the 
governor of a State; I know something 
about the situation. The Federal Gov- 
ernment offers a bribe to the State. It is 
so great, in many instances, that the 
State cannot afford not to take it. So I 
call it coercion, 
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Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I rise to make a legis- 
lative history of the intent, purpose, and 
objectives of the railroad employment 
compensation amendment which I of- 
fered last night, and which is the 
amendment identified as “D” on the 
desks of Senators. It is the amendment 
which the Senator from Massachusetts 
very graciously accepted as a perfecting 
amendment, 

In discussing the legislative purpose 
of the amendment, I wish to comment 
briefly on the position taken by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts in this very 
important debate. I compliment him 
for the masterful presentation he has 
made in the Senate. 

I thank the Sen- 


Mr. KENNEDY. 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator has pre- 
sented most clearly the purpose of the 
legislation he has so ably advocated. 
In doing so, in the course of his collo- 
quy with other Senators he has brought 
out what obviously is a difference of leg- 
islative philosophy which exists among 
Senators, and has for decades existed 
in the Senate, as regards the field of 
so-called social-welfare legislation with 
which we are dealing at this time. 
Many of the arguments I have heard in 
opposition to the legislative proposals 
of the Senator from Massachusetts are 
in some respects almost identical in 
phraseology with arguments I have read 
in years past in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, when other great pieces of social- 
welfare legislation, such as social-secu- 
rity legislation, were before the Senate. 
If Senators will check the CONGRES- 
sIoNaL Recorp, they will read with in- 
terest that in those days there was much 
talk by Senators about dictation from 
the Federal Government and invasion 
by the Federal Government of State re- 
sponsibilities. 

Today, we have listened to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. I more than respect 
him: I think it is proper for me to say 
that I really love him as a great Amer- 
ican. He and I do not agree on very 
many things in the field of social-wel- 
fare legislation, I realize; but that does 
not affect our mutual fondness for each 
other. 

He has stated again an interesting po- 
litical philosophy, and has done so with 
his usual consistency. He has held to 
it for years; but for years I have re- 
jected it because in my opinion, woe 
will come to America in the future if we 
provide for what I respectfully say I 
believe are the economic iron curtains 
which the Senator from Virginia, in ac- 
cordance with his philosophy, would 
build on State borders, in a country 
whose economy no longer can be any 
respecter of State borders. 

The economy of the United States is 
the economy of a totality, nationwide; 
and we have to face economic problems 
on a nationwide basis, and to urge & 
cooperative Federal-State program in 
the handling of great economic and so- 
cial problems, such as the one of un- 
employment. 

My good friend, the Senator from 
Virginia, says he thinks the depression 
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or recession is still spotty, not uniform. 
But, Mr. President, we shall not make it 
less spotty if we do not do something 
quickly about helping the unemployed, 

Characteristic of the legislation pro- 
posed by the Senator from Virginia, 
which properly could be described as 
emergency legislation, is the fact, in my 
opinion, that its enactment would guar- 
antee a perpetuation of the emergency. 

But, Mr. President, instead of that, 
the Congress should enact measures 
which will do something about filling 
the empty stomachs of the growing 
hundreds of thousands of hungry per- 
sons in our country who have exhausted 
their unemployment-insurance benefits 
or who soon will do so. I am interested 
in that subject, and in helping them. 

Whenever I have to choose between 
human welfare and dollars, I choose 
human welfare, because my confidence 
in our free-enterprise system and in our 
joint Federal-State system of govern- 
ment is such that I know the Federal 
Government always will have sufficient 
economic power and strength to meet an 
emergency, such as the one now con- 
fronting us. 

The proposal of the Senator from 
Massachusetts really is one for Federal 
cooperation with the States in trying 
to meet quickly the hunger needs, the 
rent needs, the clothing needs, and the 
other human-necessity needs of what 
the figures show to be a minimum of 
6 million unemployed. Let us stress 
that point. Throughout the debate, ref- 
erence has been made to the 6 million 
unemployed. However, in my judgment 
the number of unemployed is substan- 
tially greater. We know from reliable 
Government statistics that there are at 
least that many unemployed, However, 
as has been stated again and again dur- 
ing the debate, that number is only a 
part of the total number of unemployed. 
On the other hand, it is not for me to 
say how many unemployed there are, be- 
cause I do not know. But I am satis- 
fled with what the Government figures 
show, because of course they are based 
on the unemployment- insurance figures. 

Mr. President, why do I say that the 
Byrd bill—— 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, it is the 
House bill; it did not originate in the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

Mr. MORSE. I realize that. But 
under the masterful leadership of the 
Senator from Virginia in the Senate, 
the bill will soon become the Byrd bill. 
(Laughter.] 

But I accept the correction, and I 
shall call it the House bill. 

In my judgment, all the bill as 
passed by the House will do will be to 
guarantee a continuation of the emer- 
gency; and I speak respectfully. 

I wish to say that, in my opinion, 
the House passed the buck to the States. 
I believe the House walked out on the 
matter of joint Federal-State responsi- 
bility regarding the unemployment sit- 
uation. 

The Senator from Virginia has argued 
that the fact that the bill has been 
passed by the House should have great 
weight and influence with all Senators. 
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However, that argument does not im- 
press me. I respect the prerogatives of 
the House; but the course of action I take 
in the Senate will never be determined 
by a course of action taken in the House 
of Representatives. Instead, the course 
of action I take will be determined by 
what I consider to be the merits of the 
legislative proposals before me. 

In the House of Representatives, the 
Ways and Means Committee did the 
study job. Let us read the debates on 
this matter in the House of Representa- 
tives, and compare them with the very 
thorough analytical job done by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 
Then we quickly see the difference be- 
tween what was done by a group of men 
who did their bookwork and what was 
done by a group of men who acted in a 
political arena, The difference is con- 
siderable. 

In my judgment, the House Ways and 
Means Committee did a fine bookwork 
job, and submitted a report and recom- 
mendations which I believe we should 
ponder long and hard. 

Senators can say all they wish about 
what is left in some State funds, and 
Senators can argue until doomsday that 
enactment of the bill as passed by the 
House will put the States in a position 
in which they can take some action. Yet 
in the minority views prepared by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovcras] 
and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr] and in the statements made by 
the governors at the Senate committee 
hearings—and the minority views and 
the printed hearings are on the desk of 
each Senator I believe we have the best 
evidence of what will happen in the 
States. ‘That evidence has come from 
the witnesses who are best qualified to 
testify regarding what will happen in the 
States; it has come from the governors 
themselves. At the Senate committee 
hearings, governor after governor stated 
that the bill as passed by the House would 
not meet their needs; and governor after 
governor stated that there would have 
to be special sessions of the State legis- 
Jatures. Some governors stated that 
their States have constitutional limita- 
tions which will make the problem a very 
difficult one. 

That is why I say most respectfully 
that I believe the bill as passed by the 
House passes the buck to the States, and 
gives further good assurance that the 
emergency in the case of the unemploy- 
ment situation will continue, and that 
the Congress will not, in fact, meet what 
I believe to be the Federal Government’s 
responsibility; namely, to act now in a 
way which will be effective in getting 
unemployment-benefit-insurance funds 
into the pockets of those who need to 
buy food, clothing, and the other neces- 
sities of life. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT, Surely the Senator 
from Oregon does not imagine that the 
statement made by the Governor of 
Colorado, for example—his statement 
appears on page 8 of the minority 
views—means that our State is bound 
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hand and foot, and can do nothing with 
this fund. 

As a matter of fact, all Senators should 
read that statement, which is as follows: 
Colorado would be unable to make addi- 
tional payments or extend duration thereof 
without amendatory State legislation. 


Our State legislature adjourned a 
short time ago. There is a session every 
year. This recession or unemployment 
situation was as prevalent before the 
legislature adjourned as it is now. In- 
cidentally, in Colorado it is not bad. 
Conditions in Colorado are improving 
constantly. In fact, the situation was 
worse when the legislature was in session 
than it is now. I do not see how the 
Senator could make the contention he 
made. 

There is contained in the hearings 
the statement of George Docking, Goy- 
ernor of Kansas. I do not think any- 
thing can be implied from such state- 
ments except that the States cannot 
act without legislation. The legislatures 
of most of the States, or a great many 
of them, meet every year. 

I realize there is a difference in politi- 
cal philosophy and political approach 
to this bill. We in Colorado have had a 
very capable administration of our fund 
under Bernard Teats, who, incidentally, 
is not a member of my party, but a mem- 
ber of the opposing party. I have re- 
ceived a telegram from him, which I 
shall place in the Recorp later in the 
day, concerning this matter. I believe 
the problem is the responsibility of our 
Governor. Incidentally, he is a member 
of another party, but I am sure he 
would, if he thought it was necessary to 
protect our workers, ask our legislature 
for such authority as may be needed. 
Our legislature adjourned recently. 

So I do not think, as the Senator's 
statement seems to imply, that the Gov- 
ernors’ replies should be taken as mean- 
ing that the States could not take advan- 
tage of the proposed law. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not know any- 
thing about the internal political situa- 
tion in Colorado, and I did not have the 
Colorado Governor's reply in mind spe- 
cifically when I made my statement, but 
I think a reading of the statement of 
the Governor of Colorado is more in 
favor of my side of the ledger than the 
side of the Senator from Colorado, be- 
cause, if it is true that the legislature 
ended its session and did not do any- 
thing about the matter, it seems to be 
further evidence that the House bill is 
not going to produce any quicker action 
by the States. As the Senator from 
Illinois, I think, pointed out in debate 
yesterday, that the statements by the 
Governors are by and large against the 
House bill and in favor of a cooperative 
Federal program along the lines of the 
Kennedy proposal. That is the only 
point I am making. I think that if the 
buck is passed to the States, there will 
continue to be no action for quite some 
time, and fellow Americans will go 
hungry in the meantime. 

Mr. Will the Senator yield 
for one further observation? I realize 
I am imposing on his time. 

Mr. MORSE, Not at all. The Senator 
never imposes. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. I want to make it clear, 
so far as my own Office is concerned, that 
I have no statements from my State 
other than in support of the bill which 
has been reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

I am not trying to discuss the polit- 
ical situation in Colorado. I am sim- 

„ Ply saying that the Governor of Colorado 
belongs to another party. I am sure 
that if he had felt any legislation was 

„ needed, or that the situation in Colo- 
rado demanded it, he would have asked 
for such legislation, and he would have 
obtained it. 

Mr. MORSE. Did the Colorado Legis- 
lature adjourn in February, or March, 

or April? 

Mr. ALLOTT. It was well along in 
March. 

Mr. MORSE. March? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I cannot give the Sen- 
ator the exact date, but if he wishes it, 
I shall get it for him. 

Mr. MORSE. No. I was merely try- 
ing to relate the Colorado legislative 
situation. Yet the Governor did send 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doveras! 
a statement, which, if I correctly under- 
stood the Senator from Colorado, indi- 
cated there had to be special legislation 
if Colorado were to take whatever ad- 
vantage it might find possible under the 
House bill. Is that a correct interpre- 
tation? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I would not say it in- 
dicates it. That is what it says. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would permit me to 
ask unanimous consent that a passage 
from the minority views of the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] and myself, 
which dealt in detail with the response 
of the Governors, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to join in 
that request. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the passage 
from the minority views beginning on 
page 7, under the heading “Delays and 
Doubts About State Action Under H. R. 
12065,” and ending at the bottom of 
page 17, be printed at this point in the 
Recorp. This will give the essence of 
the replies of some 35 governors, to- 
gether with a press statement by the 
36th governor, indicating that the 
overwhelming majority felt they did not 
have power without new State legisla- 
tion to act directly, and that some 
thought either a referendum or a con- 
stitutional amendment would be neces- 
sary for them, to take advantage of 
H. R. 12065. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest? 

There being no objection, the extract 
from the minority views was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

1. DELAYS AND DOUBTS ABOUT STATE ACTION 

UNDER H. R. 12065 

When a bill was first brought forward by 
the administration to meet the growing 
emergency arising from persons exhausting 
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their unemployment benefit rights, that bill, 

H. R. 11679, included all States. It contained 

no provision giving States an option not to 

allow their workers to receive the extended 
benefits, 

Congressman Baker asked Secretary 
Mitchell what his objection was to making 
the plan optional. The secretary candidly 
replied: ' 

“If this program were to be made optional, 
it seemed to us that this might well require 
individual State legislative action in order 
to decide whether or not the State wished 
to take the option . It would seem 
to me that this would delay the implementa- 
tion of the program.” (House hearings, p. 
41.) 

Before the Senate Finance Committee, 
however, Secretary Mitchell surprisingly en- 
dorsed H. R. 12065, despite the State option 
provision written into the bill in the House, 
and stated that he thought it avoided the 
necessity that the State legislature should 
meet. (Senate hearings, pp. 94-95.) He 
readily conceded, on the other hand, that 
neither he nor his solicitor had analyzed 
the State laws in this respect, or sought in- 
formation from governors or other State of- 
ficials as to whether they could accept the 
terms of H. R. 12065 without new State 
legislation. (Senate hearings, pp, 111-112.) 

But this is a crucial question, largely de- 
termining the promptness, the likelihood, 
the scope, and the fairness of the proposed 
aid to the unemployed who have exhausted 
their rights to benefits. 

To secure definitive answers from the 
States as to what they could do under H, R. 
12065, the Senator from Illinois addressed 
an inquiry to the Governors of all States 
and of Alaska and Hawaii, He asked whether 
the governor or State agency administering 
unemployment compensation has authority 
without action by the State legislature to 
enter into the agreements contemplated by 
H. R. 12065. If specific legislation authority 
is required, he asked if State law now grants 
it or if additional legislative action is needed. 
He also sent copies of H. R. 12065 as passed 
by the House to governors. (For full text of 
inquiry, see p. 113 of the Senate hearings.) 

The replies from the governors and other 
State officials offer conclusive proof, in our 
opinion, that the majority of the States prob- 
ably cannot, without new legislative action 
(and in some cases constitutional changes) 
take action provided for in H. R. 12065 to 
extend benefits for their unemployed. Brief 
excerpts from their replies make this quite 
clear, (Location of full texts of replies in 
Senate hearings is noted after each.) 

A, States probably requiring legislative action 
California (Senate hearings, pp. 129-130) : 
“Doubt exists whether the Governor or 

director of the California Department of 

Employment * * * have the authority with- 

out action by the California Legislature to 

enter into an agreement under H. R. 12065 

to pay benefits to individuals who have ex- 

hausted their unemployment compensation 
rights under the California unemployment 
compensation law, 

“Act of entering into such an agreement 
would constitute a consent by a State officer 
to the application at a future date of an 
increased Federal tax upon certain California 
employers to restore to the Federal Govern- 
ment those Federal funds used by the State 
in the payment of benefits under the Federal 
provisions * . In absence of such agree- 
ment and consent no increased Federal tax 
would apply * . 

“In view of these consequences, the act of 
agreement and consent would appear to re- 
quire legislative authorization and is not 
purely executive in character. Under the 


California constitution, neither the Gov- 
ernor nor the director of employment can 
exercise such legislative power * . 
“Accordingly California legislation would 
be required before an agreement and consent 
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could be entered into pursuant to H. R. 


12065. 
“Goopwin J. KNIGHT, 
“Governor.” 


Colorado (Senate hearings, p. 130): 
“Colorado would be unable to make addi- 
tional payments or extend duration thereof 
without amendatory State legislation * * *. 
“Steve McNIcHOLs, 
“Governor oj Colorado,” 


Connecticut (Senate hearings, p. 155): 

“attorney General John J. Bracken, State’s 
chief legal officer, advises * * * ‘the adminis- 
trator has no present authority to enter 
into an agreement for the payment of bene- 
fits provided under H. R. 12065 * *. Neither 
you as Governor nor the administrator of 
the State unemployment compensation fund 
have authority to request Federal funds in 
the nature of a loan in accordance with the 
provisions of H. R. 12065.’ 

“ABE RIBICOFF, 
Governor of Connecticut.” 


Indiana (Senate hearings, p. 131): 

“I am advised by the attorney general * * * 
that legislation would be necessary in any 
event, and it is very possible that a consti- 
tutional amendment would be required. 

“Harotp W. HANDLEY, 
“Governor of Indiana.“ 


Kansas (Senate hearings, p. 128) : 

“Employment security agency has grave 
doubts that such authority (to enter agree- 
ments to pay benefits if State fund is reim- 
bursed) extends to the agreement as pro- 
vided in H. R. 12065 in view of repayable 
features. 

“GEORGE DOCKING, 
“Governor oj Kansas.” 

Louisiana: 

“Specific Louisiana legislation would be 
required for Louisiana to obligate itself to 
the repayment to the Federal Government 
of temporary unemployment benefits con- 
templated by H. R. 12065. 

“Ear K. Lone, 
“Governor oj Louisiana.” 


Maine (Senate hearings, pp. 156-157): 

“I do not have the authority, without ac- 
tion by the Maine Legislature, to request the 
new Federal funds and to enter the agree- 
ment authorized by H. R. 12065. 

“Accordingly I presented the problem to 
the Maine Legislature, which had been con- 
vened in special session on May 7, 1958 * . 
The legislature refused to enact the sug- 
gested legislation and has adjourned. As a 
result, the State of Maine is not in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of the provisions of 
H. R. 12065 in the event it should become 
law.” 

“EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
“Governor of Maine.” 


Maryland (Senate hearings, p. 134) : 

“This extension in the benefit period will 
require legislative action, and the Governor 
is ready to call a special session of the Mary- 
land General Assembly for this specific pur- 
pose at the proper time, 

“ALBERT W. QUINN, 
“Assistant to the Governor.” 


Massachusetts (Senate hearings, pp. 131- 
132): 
“Specific additional legislation may there- 
fore be necessary. 
“CHARLES D, SLOAN, 


“Legal Counsel and Chief Secretary 
to Governor Furcolo of Massachu- 
setts.” 


Missouri (Senate hearings, p. 157): 

“I have no such authority as Governor 
* . Additional action by the State legis- 
lature would be necessary. 

“James T. BLAIR, Jr., 
“Governor of Missouri.” 


New Hampshire (Senate hearings, p. 157): 
“Am advised by attorney general’s office 
that specific legislative authority would be 
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required to implement H. R. 12065 in New 


Hampshire. 
“LANE DWINELL, 
“Governor.” 


North Dakota (Senate hearings, p. 132): 

“The legal department of our State is of 
the opinion that it would not be possible, 
under present State legislation, to enter into 
such an agreement with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is their opinion that new 
legislation would be necessary. 

“JoHN E. Davis, 
“Governor.” 


Oklahoma (Senate hearings, p. 299): 

“This bill is completely useless in giving 
aid to the unemployed of Oklahoma who 
have exceeded our benefits under the law. 
It would take action by our State legisla- 
ture which meets in January of next 
year ee 

“RAYMOND Gary, 
“Governor of Oklahoma.” 


Oregon (Senate hearings, pp. 132-133): 
“Additional legislative action would be 
required to permit Oregon to operate under 
the terms of H. R. 12065 as it is now pend- 
ing. 
“ROBERT D. HOLMES, 
“Governor of Oregon.” 


Rhode Island (Senate hearings, pp. 296- 
297): 

“This bill in its present form could com- 
pound Rhode Island's difficulties, rather 
than solving them. Rhode Island’s unem- 
ployment reserves are not in a strong 
enough position to permit repayment of 
loans necessitated by the present unemploy- 
ment needs. Moreover, Rhode Island em- 
ployers are already paying the maximum 
tax rate of 2.7 percent, and additional em- 
ployer taxes to repay a loan would place 
Rhode Island industry at a competitive dis- 
advantage. This would be grossly unfair 
in view of the fact that these additional 
costs are created by national economic con- 
ditions * * *. 

“Thus special legislation and approval by 
referendum would be needed to permit 
Rhode Island to accept a loan such as that 
provided for in H. R. 12065. 

“Fortunately, the Rhode Island General 
Assembly is now in session * * *. How- 
ever, I cannot say at this time what the 
prospects are for passage of this legisla- 
tion. 

“DENNIS J. ROBERTS, 
“Governor.” 


South Carolina (Senate hearings, pp. 157- 
158): 

“Mr. Bush (general counsel for unemploy- 
ment security commission) is of the opinion 
that neither the Governor nor the commis- 
sion would have the authority, without ac- 
tion by the legislature, to request these funds 
or to obligate the State to repay such funds 
either directly or through the collection of 
an additional tax on employers. 

“M. T. Pitts, 


“Acting Legal Assistant to Governor.” 
South Dakota (Senate hearings, p. 133) : 
“It would require action by State legisla- 

ture to request new Federal funds provided 
in H. R. 12065, 
“Gov. Jor Foss.” 


Tennessee (Senate hearings, p. 129): 

“This State could not enter into the agree- 
ment extending State benefits contemplated 
by H. R. 12065 under authority granted by 
present statutes either to the Governor or to 
the commissioner of the Tennessee Depart- 
ment of EMM. Accordingly additional legis- 
lation would be required by the Tennessee 
General Assembly. * * * 

“FRANK G. CLEMENT, 
“Governor of Tennessee.” 


Virginia (Senate hearings, p. 126) : 
“At the present time I have no intention 
of asking for the repayable advance of Fed- 
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eral funds proposed by H. R. 12065 for tem- 
porary extension of State unemployment 
benefits. If such an advance were necessary 
or desirable I am of the opinion that specific 
eens authority would have to be pro- 
“J. Linpsay ALMOND, Jr., 
“Governor of Virginia.” 
Washington (Senate hearings, p. 133): 
“Governor and the State employment se- 
curity department lack the power to enter 
into agreement to receive moneys under 
5 of H. R. 12065 without legislative ac- 
on 2 „* . 


“By PETER R. GIOVINE, 
“Commissioner, Employment Secu- 
rity Department.” 

Wisconsin (Senate hearings, p. 155) : 

“The probable need for a brief legislative 
session is under active consideration here, 
pending Senate action on H. R. 12065. 

“VERNON W. THOMPSON, 
“Governor, State of Wisconsin.” 


Wyoming (Senate hearings, pp. 133-34): 

“Wyoming's unemployment-compensation 
law is not presently amenable to advance- 
ment of moneys to the State by the Federal 
Government for benefit payments to unem- 
ployed persons who are covered by the State 
law but who have exhausted the benefits to 
which they are entitled. Legislative action 
would be necessary for Wyoming to request 
such Federal funds * * *. 

á “MILWARD L. SIMPSON, 
“Governor of Wyoming.” 

Alaska (Senate hearings, p. 129): 

“Neither I nor the Alaska Employment 
Security Commission have the authority, 
without action by our legislature, to request 
funds under proposed Temporary Employ- 
ment Compensation Act of 1958, H. R. 
12065 * . 

“MIKE STEPOVICH, 
“Governor of Alaska,” 


Hawaii (Senate hearings, p. 130): 

“Such agreement may be entered into only 
if provisions are made for the reimbursement 
to the Territorial unemployment-compensa- 
tion fund of benefits paid under the law of 
another State or of the Federal Government. 

“The effect of an agreement whereby the 
Territory would be obligated to repay the 
Federal Government either directly or indi- 
rectly through the collection of an additional 
Federal tax for benefits paid to persons not 
entitled thereto under the Hawail employ- 
ment-security law wold be to enlarge the 
Territorial statute by administrative action 
and would be illegal. Such action may only 
be taken by the legislature * * +, 

“FARRANT L. TURNER, 
“Acting Governor oj Hawaii.” 
B. States in which constitutional changes 
might be required 

Indiana (also listed in A) (Senate hear- 
ings, p. 131): 

“I am advised by the attorney general 
* + © that legislation would be necessary in 
any event, and it is very possible that a con- 
stitutional amendment would be required. 

“HaroLp W. HANDLEY, 
“Governor of Indiana.” 


Kentucky (Senate hearings, p. 131): “The 
State has no authority with or without leg- 
islative action to create an obligation to re- 
pay funds that have been advanced under 
H. R. 12065 by the Federal Government to 
pay unemployment insurance. Nor can I 
enter into an agreement to that effect * * *. 

f “V, E. BARNES, 

“Commissioner, Department of Eco- 
nomic Security and Executive Di- 
rector, Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity.” 
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Nebraska (Senate hearings, p. 132): At- 
torney general advises that neither the Gov- 
ernor nor the legislature could create an obli- 
gation to repay funds advanced to the State 
by the Federal Government since constitu- 
tion of Nebraska prohibits contracting debt 
in excess of $100,000. 

“VICTOR E. ANDERSON, 
“Governor of Nebraska.” 


C. States in which possibility of agreement 
without legislation is doubt ul 

Iowa (Senate hearings, p.156): “It is our 
positive opinion that it would require action 
by the Iowa Legislature before an agency of 
this State could enter an agreement to pay 
benefits not now provided by the State law 
and thereby create an obligation to repay 
such funds by the State directly. 

“With respect to the repayment of such 
funds indirectly through the Federal collec- 
tion of the additional tax on employers, it 
is our opinion that considerable doubts ex- 
ists * * * we do not feel able to give an 
opinion that this State can agree to these 
supplementary payments with a provision for 
repayment, unless authorizing action is 
taken by the State legislature. 

“Iowa EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
CoMMISSION, 
“Down O. ALLEN, 
“General Counsel, 
“N. C. QuIETT, 
“Assistant General Counsel. 


“s © + Quite frankly, Iowa has quite 
adequate funds for the payment of unem- 
ployment, but the obstacle arises from limi- 
tations imposed by State law. In my opin- 
ion, there is not the slightest chance that 
the predominantly rural, Republican legis- 
lature would alter thislaw * * *. 

“HERSCHEL C. LOVELESS, 
Governor.” 


Michigan (Senate hearings, p. 298): 

The staff of the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission is of the opinion that 
existing Michigan law empowers them to 
enter into a contract with the Federal Goy- 
ernment, without further State legislative 
action. 

“However, because of a specific provision in 
Michigan law, there is some doubt as to their 
ability to enter a contract requiring them to 
pay benefits beyond the duration limit of 26 
weeks now specified in Michigan law. There 
is a definite possibility that legislative sanc- 
tion would be necessary before they could 
enter into such an agreement. 

„G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, Governor.” 


Minnesota (Senate hearings, p. 299): 

“It is doubtful whether the provisions of 
that bill could be of benefit in Minnesota 
without State legislative action, which would 
necessitate a special session of the legisla- 
ture, a procedure that is both costly and un- 
certain as to the results. 

“ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
“Governor of Minnesota.” 


Nevada (Senate hearings, p. 132): 

“If money considered obligation of State 
would not haye power to enter agreement 
without legislative session. If money is a 
grant to State to disburse Federal funds, this 
can be done without legislative session. 
Question arises, however, of the legality of 
taxing employers after 1963 for money paid 
in 1958 at which time persumably many em- 
ployers were not participating. 

“CHARLES H. 1 
“Governor of Nevada.” 

Pennsylvania (Senate hearings, p. 157): 

“We are now having this bill studied to de- 
termine whether we can implement it with- 
out legislation. It is our view, however, that 
litigation will be a certain result of the pas- 
sage of the bill, unless it is amended by the 
Senate to make it mandatory by grant * . 

“GEORGE M. LEADER, 
“Governor of Pennsylvania.” 
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Utah (Senate hearings, p. 133) ¢ 
“Your inquiry poses possible constitutional 
questions which will require study. 
“GEORGE D. CLYDE, 
“Governor of Utah.” 
D. States which could act under H. R. 12065 
without new legislation 


Illinois (Senate hearings, pp. 130-131) : 

“Although the Governor may not obligate 
the State to repay such funds which would 
be received under H. R. 12065, he may accept 
such funds and cause them to be admin- 
istered for the purposes contemplated sub- 
ject to the condition contained in H. R. 
12065, that if the General Assembly of Illi- 
nois does not appropriate for repayment, the 
Federal authority is to secure reimbursement 
through the decrease of credit to employers 
in the tax offset provisions of the Federal 
act $ . 

“WILLIAM G. STRATTON, Governor.” 

New York (Senate hearings, pp. 125-126) : 

“On April 19 of this year I approved legis- 
lation amending the New York State unem- 
ployment insurance law * * * to give spe- 
cific authority to the industrial commissioner 
to enter into an agreement with any agency 
of the United States for the purpose of paying 
unemployment insurance benefits for an 
additional period in excess of the maximum 
potential duration normally provided. This 
was done in anticipation of the passage of 
Federal legislation and was intended to give 
the industrial commissioner power to enter 
into the agreement contemplated by H. R. 
12068... 

“* em the absence of future State 
legislation, any funds received from the 
United States under provisions as contained 
in section 104 of H. R. 12065 will necessarily 
be repaid automatically through an increase 
in the Federal unemployment insurance tax 
on employers. This would place 150,000 New 
York State employers at a distinct com- 
petitive disadvantage with comparable in- 
dustries in States which have not extended 
unemployment benefits. Inasmuch as the 
extension of benefits under the proposed 
legislation is optional with the several 
States, whereas it was mandatory under 
both the legislation originally proposed by 
the President and the Kennedy-McCarthy 
bill, it is probable that certain States will 
not enter into an agreement to do so. This 
would only further aggravate the ugly con- 
sequences of unequal standards of social in- 
surance among competing States. * * + 

“AVERELL HARRIMAN.” 


Since the completion of committee action, 
the Senator from Illinois received one more 
message—from Hon. Paul Cannon, Acting 
Governor of Montana—reporting that “none 
of our State laws or constitutional provisions 
will prevent us from taking advantage of this 
Federal legislation if it is passed.” 

But the press (New York Times, May 18, 
1958) reports that Gov. Joseph Johnson, of 
Vermont, has declared that a special legis- 
lative session would be required in his State 
before the unemployed could benefit under 
H. R. 12065. And the witness for Georgia— 
Mr. Marion Williamson, director of Georgia’s 
Employment Security Agency—clearly indi- 
cated to the Senate Finance Committee that 
he would not take action that would result in 
boosting the tax on Georgia employers with- 
out legislative action. 

In summary, then, for H. R, 12065 to be 
of any use to workers who exhaust their 
benefits, in 26 States and Territories new 
State legislation will probably be required. 
In 1 of those—1 of the hardest hit, Rhode 
Island—a popular referendum would also be 
necessary. In 3 States—including 1 of the 
above—constitutional changes are probably 
essential. In six more States, it is at least 
doubtful whether the governor or other State 
official can act without a new law. 

In only 3 States out of 37 thus re 
is it clearly reported that there is authority 
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under existing law to act under the pro- 
visions of H. R. 12065. 

The view that State legislation would gen- 
erally be necessary is further supported by 
one of the business newsletters which has 
been plugging for H. R. 12065. The Advisor, 
published by the Employment Benefit Ad- 
visors, in its issue of May 2, 1958, in an 
article signed by Stanley Rector, reported: 

“It is our opinion that such action (leg- 
islative action) would be required. It is 
rather difficult for us to conceive that a 
State governor might come to town for a 
bale of Federal greenbacks to pay benefits 
not provided under the law of his State and 
thereby impose a tax on the employers of 
his State.” 

Since only 4 of the above-listed States 
(Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, and 
Rhode Island) and 3 others have their legis- 
latures in session now or later this year, 
many special sessions would be necessary to 
2 the required State enabling legisla- 
tion. 

The consequences of the State option pro- 
visions of H. R. 12065, therefore, are: 

(a) Delay: For the large majority of leg- 
islatures to meet and act in the face of 
heavy negative pressures will greatly slow 
the intended assistance to those who are 
unemployed and have exhausted their bene- 
fits. The promptness of relief advocated by 
the administration will therefore be a will- 
o’-the-wisp. 

(b) Uncertainty of any assistance: Some 
governors—as they have indicated—will not 
even call their legislatures into session. 

But even where the legislatures did con- 
vene, if past experience is a guide, they 
would be more than reluctant to act. It 
would be well known that some States would 
not act and that others would at the very 
least delay. The replies of some of the 
governors to Senator Douglas’ telegram and 
the statements which a number have made 
to the press are a rather clear indication 
that this would occur. 

This knowledge would make the other 
States fearful that they would put their 
employers at a competitive disadvantage by 
accepting the plan under H. R. 12065. For 
in 5 years, the employers would be bur- 
dened with an additional payroll tax which 
their competitors in other States would not 
share. Legislatures would be fearful, there- 
fore, that this would tip the scales in many 
cases to discourage new industry from en- 
tering their States, and to encourage estab- 
lished plants to leave. Employer witnesses 
at the Senate hearings freely conceded that 
their groups generally opposed extension of 
benefits by the States. (Senate hearings, pp. 
225-226, 242.) 

As we have stated, Just such fears of com- 
petitive disadvantage were what prevented 
the States from separately enacting unem- 
ployment insurance laws in the early 1930's. 
It was not until the Federal act of 1935 
levied a compulsory payroll tax upon em- 
ployers which would be rebated or offset if 
States passed such laws with certain bare 
standards, that the States really began to 
act. That was what broke the logjam, and 
when the act was declared constitutional 
by the Supreme Court, the States rushed to 
pass qualifying acts. 

The States went through a similar expe- 
rience in connection with child labor, mini- 
mum wages for men and women, and a basic 
40-hour workweek. It was very difficult, and 
in some cases impossible to get the States 
to act because of the fear that to do so would 
place their employers at a competitive dis- 
advantage. Only Federal legislation by es- 
tablishing a minimum standard for the mar- 
ket as a whole was able to cope successfully 
with the problem. 

Similar fears have slowed to a glacial rate 
of speed the improvements in the permanent 
standards of unemployment compensation 
under the separate State programs, 
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The same principle is true in this case of 
legislation for emergency extension of bene- 
fits, and that is why the House bill is basically 
unsatisfactory. If passed, we predict it will 
be a cruel hoax upon the unemployed and 
upon the American people. They will be 
told that it will give them protection, when 
it will not do so. It will thus be only a 
little better than no legislation at all. For 
there is nothing as bad as raising high hopes 
on false measures which cannot come true. 

(c) Unfairness: Another result of the 
patchwork character of the assistance that 
will result from the State option provision, 
if a few States do accept it despite all these 
obstacles, is the basic unfairness of penaliz- 
ing (with higher tax rates) those States and 
employers that acknowledge the need of ex- 
tended benefits and act to make them avail- 
able to their workers, and virtually rewarding 
those States and employers (with lower tax 
rates) that refuse to extend benefits. 

This is especially apparent in the case of 
Rhode Island where, as Governor Roberts 
pointed out, the employers are already being 
taxed at the high rate of 2.7 percent—and 
have paid at that rate for over 6 years. 

Thus, the States with high rates of un- 
employment, resulting from national eco- 
nomic trends and causes, can have their un- 
employed aided only at the expense of 
worsening the relative position of their in- 
dustries in the national picture. It is hard 
to discover any equity in such a policy. 
Congress does not serve the interests of the 
employers or the employees of the industries 
or of our Nation in encouraging any such 
competition of niggardliness. 

(d) Constitutionality and litigation: With 
at least one governor reporting litigation 
a virtual certainty in his State it is quite 
possible that with or without legislative ac- 
tion, the State option program contemplated 
by H. R, 12065 may lead to further delays 
and roadblocks in the courts. Does an in- 
creased Federal tax on employers in some 
States and not in others satisfy the constitu- 
tional requirement that Federal excise taxes 
be uniform? 

Does the fact that the application and 
ultimate amount and duration of the tax 
in the various States is made contingent 
upon action of State officials in agreeing to 
distribute extended unemployment benefits 
strip this program of the required constitu- 
tional uniformity? 

These and other perplexing legal questions 
added to the very practical legislative and 
economic difficulties mentioned above leave 
the State option provisions of H. R. 12065 
with hardly a shred of justification. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. May I ask the Senator 
from Illinois if the telegram which was 
addressed to the governors was made a 
part of the Recorp? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. T also ask unanimous 
consent that the telegram to the gover- 
nors, which appears in the hearings, be 
made a part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1958. 
Book Wire to Governors of All 48 States: 

The bill to provide for temporary addi- 
tional unemployment compensation, H. R. 
12065, as passed by the House of Representa- 


tives on May 1, 1958, provides that moneys 
may be advanced to a State by the Federal 
Government under an agreement with the 
State or with the agency administering its 
unemployment compensation law, to pay 
benefits to unemployed persons who are 
covered by State laws but who have ex- 
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hausted all of the benefits to which they are 
entitled under the State law. One of the 
conditions attached to such advance of Fed- 
eral funds is the requirement that they will 
be repaid to the Federal Treasury either by 
direct repayment by the State or through an 
increase in the Federal unemployment tax on 
the employers in such State if after 4 years 
the amounts have not been directly repaid. 

Would you as governor or the agency ad- 
ministering the unemployment compensa- 
tion law of your State have the authority, 
without action by your State legislature, to 
request these new Federal funds and enter 
an agreement to pay benefits not now pro- 
vided by the State law and thereby create 
an obligation to repay such funds either (1) 
by the State directly, or (2) indirectly 
through the Federal collection of the addi- 
tional tax on the employers in the State, 
which is imposed after 4 years by this bill? 

If specific legislative authority is required, 
does your State law now give such authority 
to the governor or the State agency, or would 
additional action by the State legislature be 
necessary? 

The Senate Finance Committee, of which 
I am a member, will consider this measure 
beginning Tuesday, May 13, and the informa- 
tion sought in these inquiries to you is es- 
sential to our full understanding of the ef- 
fect of this bill. I would therefore greatly 
appreciate a reply from you by May 13. 

If you or your chief legal officer hesitate to 
give a definite opinion that your State can 
agree to these supplementary payments with- 
out action by the State legislature, a message 
from you to the effect would also be inform- 
ative. 

I am sending by airmail a copy of the bill 
itself, H. R. 12065, and will be most grateful 
for your information on this important legal 
point which affects the people of your State. 

Paul. H. DOUGLAS, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. I want the Recorp to be 
clear. I understood the Senator to say 
governors indicated in some of the com- 
munications to the Senator from Illinois 
that they favored the so-called Kennedy 
and Douglas proposals. I do not have a 
copy of the telegram which the Senator 
from Illinois sent to the governors, but 
it was directed to the bill which was 
passed by the House, and the replies re- 
lated to that bill. Most of them said 
that a session of the legislature would 
be required. 

The telegram of the Governor of Wis- 
consin stated in part: 

The pending Federal unemployment com- 
pensation measure, H. R. 12065, as passed by 
the House, seems well designed, if promptly 
enacted by the Senate, to encourage any 
needed State action either to finance an 
equivalent State extension of jobless bene- 
fits from existing State reserves or to permit 
the specified Federal benefits to be paid and 
later repaid from high Federal unemploy- 
ment tax collections, 


The inquiry made by the Senator from 
Illinois was directed to whether the gov- 
ernors could accept this bill as law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, that was because of 
the contention of the administration that 
the benefits could be accepted without 
legislative action. That contention was 
also made before our committee by the 
Secretary of Labor, who said no difficulty 
whatsoever was anticipated in the gov- 
ernors’ accepting the proposal. 
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Mr. BYRD. I understand, but I 
wanted to make sure that the Senator 
from Oregon, who is extremely accurate 
in all his statements, made it clear that 
the communications from the governors 
related to the question whether or not 
the governors could put this proposed 
legislation into effect. I have not had a 
chance to check all the telegrams, but I 
do not think the replies of the governors 
was that this proposed legislation would 
be ineffective. What the majority said 
was that they thought they would have 
to have sessions of the legislatures. 
That was the inquiry the Senator from 
Illinois propounded to the governors. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia, because I would not want 
my remarks to be inaccurate or misun- 
derstood or misinterpreted. I want the 
Recorp to be perfectly clear that my 
comments concerning the governors’ re- 
plies to the telegram of the Senator from 
Illinois were comments restricted to the 
issue as to whether or not they could 
follow the House bill without special ac- 
tion of their legislatures or some other 
legal action which would have to be 
taken. 

As the letter which is going to be 
printed in the Recor at this point in 
the debate will show, that was the spe- 
cific request made by the Senator from 
Illinois. 

I want the Recorp to show that, after 
having read the communications, it is 
my conclusion a substantial majority of 
the governors made clear to the Senator 
from Illinois that special legislative ac- 
tion would have to be taken if a State 
were to avail itself of the House bill, if 
that bill should be given administrative 
effect, and that in some instances the 
governors went so far as to say a State 
constitutional amendment would have 
to be adopted. 

I am sure the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp] will agree with me that is 
not an overnight affair. It is not an 
overnight affair to get legislative action 
from a special session of the legislature, 
and there is a much longer delay in- 
volved in getting a constitutional amend- 
ment in a State. 

I want the Senator from Virginia to 
follow me very closely when I make this 
observation. I think it is fair to point 
out that in some instances, such as the 
statement by the governor of my State 
and I think 1 or 2 other governors—the 
Senator from Illinois can check my rec- 
ollection—there was specific mention 
of proposals other than the House pro- 
posal. The Governor of Oregon men- 
tioned the Kennedy bill specifically. I 
think 1 or 2 other governors at least 
made clear that they preferred a Fed- 
eral participation beyond the House pro- 
posal. 

Furthermore, I think an inference can 
be drawn from the replies of the gov- 
ernors. I believe in many instances the 
inference is pretty clear that the gov- 
ernors did not prefer the House bill. 

Therefore, I say to the Senator from 
Virginia, he and I are in complete agree- 
ment in stating that the governors’ re- 
sponses were in direct reply to the in- 
quiry of the Senator from Illinois, as to 
whether they could accept the House bill 
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without additional State legislative or 
al action. 

* DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 

the Senator from Oregon yield to me for 

a moment? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I quite agree with 
both the Senator from Virginia and the 
Senator from Oregon that my telegram 
was addressed to the question as to 
whether the governors could accept the 
loans without legislative action. How- 
ever, as the Senator from Oregon has 
said, some of the governors made further 
comments. The Senator from Oregon 
has referred to the comments of the 
Governor of Oregon. 

Since I have not put that comment 
into the Recorp, Mr. President, I think 
it might be appropriate, if the Senator 
from Oregon will permit me, to read it. 
The last sentence of the statement was: 

The provisions of the Kennedy bill are the 
most desirable for long-range strengthening 
of the unemployment compensation program 
and I strongly urge favorable action on the 
Kennedy bill. 


That is from page 133 of the hear- 
ings. There are comments from several 
‘other governors of a substantially similar 
nature. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I will yield to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. I hope after dis- 
cussing whatever question the Senator 
wants to raise he will be able to remain 
in the Chamber for 5 or 10 minutes, for 
it will take me that long to discuss the 
railroad amendment. The railroad 
amendment which I intend to offer, I 
think, is in basic principle the same as 
the bill introduced by the Senator from 
Wyoming, which is pending before the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, but which has been on dead center. 
I thought because the matter was so 
germane to the proposal presently be- 
fore the Senate I would give it, shall I 
say, a trial run in the Senate by propos- 
ing it as an amendment to the bill. At 
least, the action taken ought to have the 
educational effect of notifying the Sen- 
ate and the public that there is a very 
Serious unemployment problem in the 
case of the railroad workers. It is par- 
ticularly a matter which ought to be 
taken very careful note of by Western 
Senators, and I believe when the Sena- 
tor has listened to the material I shall 
present he will be impressed with the 
fact that particularly in the West we are 
being hurt by railroad unemployment. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator. 
I agree with the Senator 100 percent. I 
think the situation in the Western 
States is as bad as the situation in the 
East, if not worse. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have order, please? I cannot hear the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. The point I should 
like to raise with the Senator at this mo- 
ment involves the question of constitu- 
tionality of the State laws which may be 
enacted as a result of the House bill or 
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the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. My concern re- 
lates to that particular phase of the 
matter. 

Assuming that a State has a constitu- 
tional inhibition against loans of a cer- 
tain character, such as those which 
would cause the debt limit to be exceeded, 
and so on and so forth, the amount of 
obligations which the State might incur 
would be rather indefinite under the 
provisions of the House bill and of the 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

I should like to ask the Senator to 
give an opinion as to whether the States 
could comply, even though the legisla- 
tures were willing, in view of State con- 
stitutional provisions which I believe are 
quite general throughout the country. 

Before the Senator answers, I should 
like to make an observation. It is true 
that the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts provides what 
is in the nature of a grant, at least tem- 
porarily, but still there is a loan feature, 
because unless the State legislature con- 
forms to the standards, there is an obli- 
gation to pay the money back, which 
would put the payment from the Federal 
Government in the category of an ad- 
vance or a loan, in my judgment. 

I should like to have the Senator’s 
opinion on that matter. 

Mr, MORSE. I wish to say to my 
friend from Wyoming that I am not 
going to give a curbstone legal opinion 
on such a constitutional question. I 
think it is a problem; I am frank to say 
that. I prefer outright grants to the 
States, because I think we face a na- 
tionwide problem which should be han- 
dled on a nationwide basis. 

Nevertheless, I believe the constitu- 
tional problem is one which will have to 
be met. I know of no shortcut to take. 
The Senator from Wyoming and I can- 
not rewrite State constitutions on the 
floor of the Senate. In any instance in 
which there is a complete constitutional 
prohibition, it might not be possible to 
accomplish the desired purpose even 
under the provisions of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

At least I think the legal case is 
strengthened by the Kennedy amend- 
ment, which holds out inducements for 
the raising of standards, and provides 
what amounts to a refund or an exemp- 
tion of repayment if that is done. I 
think that would strengthen the court 
case. 

I hope I am too good a lawyer to 
speak with any finality on the legal 
question which the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has raised, because to decide such 
arguments is what law libraries are for, 
and I would want to get into one before 
I spoke with any finality on the 
question. 

Mr. BARRETT. It seems to me, as 
the Senator has well pointed out, that 
both the bill and the amendment are 
vulnerable in that respect. It is not 
going to be entirely a question of 
whether the legislature can and will 
agree to the standards prescribed by 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, or a question of 
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loan provisions of the House bill. Some 
citizen of the State could very well, in 
my judgment, go before a court and 
say, “This proposal is contrary to the 
constitution of my State.” He could 
call for some action. Then we would 
find ourselves involved in legal con- 
troversies, perhaps, in every State in the 
Union. 

Consequently, it seems to me, the only 
safe way we can provide the solution to 
the difficulty in this particular emer- 
gency is by legislation proposing aid in 
the form of grants. 

Mr. MORSE. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming that I prefer the 
grant approach, but I think it is clear 
that the Senator and I would be almost 
voiceless in a legislative wilderness if we 
cried out for grants. 

I believe that the Kennedy amendment 
approach is much sounder than the 
House bill approach. I think we should 
try it. At least I think it would bring 
greater relief in more States than would 
the House approach, because in many 
States the problem of the constitutional 
limitation is not involved at all. That 
is all I can say at this time, until the 
courts pass upon the question. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming has raised a point which leads me 
to make my final comment on the phi- 
losophy of the two points of view respect. 
ing the proposed legislation, because I 
believe that the legislative record needs 
to be written in the Senate today. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, before 
the Senator makes his final comment, 
will he yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. The junior Senator 
from Kansas does not wish to enter into 
the constitutional argument, or a discus- 
sion on the question of philosophy. 
However, there has been considerable 
discussion regarding the replies received 
from the State governors. Many Mem- 
bers of the Senate have served as gover- 
nors of their States. Thinking back on 
my own experience and my own service, 
had I received such a letter or telegram 
as Many governors—or perhaps all gov- 
ernors—received from the junior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], I think 
I would have replied as most of the gov- 
ernors replied. The Governor of Kan- 
sas replied that there would be grave 
doubt as to whether or not he could ac- 
cept the provisions of the bill without 
legislative action. He did not say that he 
could not accept them, but he said that 
there was grave doubt. I think the goy- 
ernor of almost every State would make 
such a reply in connection with pending 
legislation, 

But if the bill should be passed and 
be signed by the President, and become 
law, my State of Kansas would be con- 
fronted with the direct issue, “Can we 
accept it?” 

Again looking back upon my own ex- 
perience, the first thing I would do if 
I were governor—and I have done it on 
a number of occasions, because Federal 
statutes were enacted during my admin- 
istration—would be to call in the attor- 
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ney general. I would say, “Mr. Attorney 
General, I should like to have you look 
over this new law. We would like to 
comply with its provisions. I hope we 
Shall not be required to call a special 
session of the legislature.” 

Of course, there are States in which 
there are constitutional prohibitions. 
But in the States where there are no 
constitutional prohibitions, I think it 
would be found that efforts would be 
made, in a number of instances, to make 
the funds available. The State of Ore- 
gon and the Territory of Alaska have 
availed themselves of such funds. I be- 
lieve it would be found, as stated by the 
Secretary of Labor before our commit- 
tee, that in a number of instances such 
funds could be made available by agree- 
ment between the State government and 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. MORSE. As the Senator from 

Kansas knows, I have a very high regard 
for his point of view. It is always 
weighed by me. However, I do not share 
the point of view which he has just ex- 
pressed, because I believe that the great 
difference in legislative philosophy is the 
answer to him. I think we have seen 
manifested in the debate during the past 
few days a point of view in regard to 
State prerogatives, States rights, and the 
notion that it is possible to build up 
great economic iron curtains around in- 
dividual States. That leads me to the 
conclusion that in many States there 
would be no action. 
~ That leads me to the last point which 
I wish to make in connection with the 
philosophy of the proposed legislation. 
I think there is a need for recognition 
that there is a great Federal responsi- 
bility in the field of unemployment in- 
surance benefits, just as there is a great 
Federal responsibility in the field of so- 
cial security. No longer is this a nation 
of provinces. No longer is this a nation 
of regions. Under the conditions of 
modern social and economic life in this 
country State boundaries in connection 
with this problem have very little eco- 
nomic meaning. Lumber mills go out 
of business in Oregon, and a few mo- 
ments later carpenters go out of work 
in Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Kansas, 
and every other State where there is a 
resulting slump in construction. 
-The fact is that the economy of the 
country is now completely intermeshed, 
entwined, and entangled, like a snarled 
skein. It cannot be said by the people 
of Virginia or the people of Mississippi, 
or the people of Kansas, “We ought to 
establish a great economic preserve in 
regard to which no legislation can be 
enacted by the Federal Government af- 
fecting our people in this preserve, 
irrespective of the effects we in the pre- 
serve have on the national economy.” 

There is a conflict of philosophy over 
the question whether we are to sit here 
in a Federal legislative body and permit 
economic iron curtains to be built by 
States which, in the name of States 
rights, contend that they should have 
some right to prevent the Federal Gov- 
ernment, under our welfare obligations, 
from protecting human welfare which 
needs protection and help anywhere in 
the country, 
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That is the great contest. I respect 
those who hold a view contrary to mine. 
My plea is that, by way of a cooperative 
and coordinated Federal-State program 
such as that which the Senator from 
Massachusetts is offering in his amend- 
ment, we can find the best way to pro- 
tect human welfare. 

I respectfully say that I think the pre- 
sumption in which the Senator from 
Kansas is indulging is a mistaken one. 
If we pass the House bill, we shall guar- 
antee a long-time emergency, because of 
inaction by the States. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr: MORSE, I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have a feeling that 
the governors and the members of the 
State legislatures are closer to the actual 
situation in the various States than is 
the Federal Government. ‘Therefore I 
cannot support the Kennedy amend- 
ment, because, in reality, it would mean 
that before we finished action in 1963, 
every State would be forced to accept 
the provisions of the amendment. We 
certainly should not say to a State, “We 
will reimburse you, or forgive or waive 
repayment of the money which you have 
received from the Federal Government, 
provided you comply with certain stand- 
ards.” To me that is coercion. One 
may call it an inducement if he chooses, 
I do not approve of it. I do not think 
the Federal Government should do such 
a thing. 

I come back to the proposition that the 
people of the respective States know 
more about the needs of their States 
than do officers of the Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it is clear from 
the record that many times the gov- 
ernors and the State legislatures are 
much closer to great industrial lobbies 
which succeed in preventing the enact- 
ment of human welfare legislation on 
the State level which would establish 
minimum standards for unemployment 
insurance benefits. Anyone would have 
a hard time selling me the point of view 
that in the low-standard States the sit- 
uation is the result of the will of the 
people. On the contrary, I believe that 
frequently, on the State level, it is proof 
that terrific lobby groups, representing 
employers who do not really want an 
unemployment insurance program 
which will pay decent benefits, have 
been able, for too long a time, to block 
such legislation. 

I think they will be at work again: 
That is the point at which I think the 
Federal Government could enter the 
field and see to it that uniform mini- 
mum standards to be applied to benefits 
are adopted, as the Kennedy amend- 
ment proposes. I think that is the Fed- 
eral responsibility. 

Let me say goodnaturedly to my 
friend from Kansas that I wish some- 
how, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a 
little larger and blacker type could be 
used when today’s proceedings are re- 
ported, showing that, for once, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon is pleading Eisen- 
hower’s cause in regard to uniform 
minimum standards for unemployment 
insurance benefits. 
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The Senator from Kansas and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] are 
against Eisenhower. That is quite an 
unusual position for them to find them- 
selves in. Let me say goodnaturedly 
that not very often do we find the Sena- 
tor from Kansas and the Senator from 
Virginia against the President: It is 
usually the senior Senator from Oregon 
who is ageinst the President. But let 
the Recorn show that today I am fight- 
ing in behalf of the Eisenhower cause 
on the floor of the Senate, as I always 
do when I think he is right—which is 
not very often. Today I think he is 
right. 

I believe the Senator from Kansas is 
wrong about the Kennedy amendment. 
The Senator from Virginia calls it coer- 
cion. ‘The Senator from Kansas calls 
it coercion. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts calls it inducement or encour- 
agement. I call it rignt. It is the right 
approach to make. It is the fair and 
decent thing to do for Americans no 
matter where ‘they may live—and so 
many of them live where they do by the 
grace of God—and many of them do 
not have enough money to get away 
from where they live, so they ‘stay 
there, and face periodic unemployment. 
The President, as the Senator from 
Massachusetts has said, has repeatedly 
asked for the establishment of mini- 
mum uniform standards for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. The President 
is right, and I am supporting him 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s support of the President's position. 
I support it too, but I say that this is 
something that ought to be considered in 
hearings. I do not believe we ought to 
adopt such an amendment on the floor 
of the Senate without first subjecting it 
to hearings. It is a very far-reaching 
amendment we are considering. 

The Senator from Oregon mentioned 
the fact that States sometimes do not in- 
crease their periods of duration and 
benefits. For the record I should like 
to state that during my administration 
as Governor of Kansas, from 1947 to 
1949, the State of Kansas increased 
its periods of duration and its benefits 
to the highest level of any State in the 
Union. 

Mr. MORSE, I should like to ask the 
Senator to permit me to interrupt him 
at this point. I do not want anything 
I have said to be interpreted by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas as any intimation that 
he was subject to the general criticism 
Ihave made of some State governors and 
State legislatures. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am sure the Sena- 
tor did not mean to do that. The gov- 
ernors and the legislatures are concern- 
ed about this problem. When the issue 
is presented to them, I have every rea- 
son to believe that they will act. Some 
of them have already acted. 

Mr. MORSE. That is where the Sen- 
ator from Kansas and I disagree. The 
sorry records of many States show that 
they have not acted. Had they done so, 
the President of the United States would 
not have seen fit to ask the States to 
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adopt decent standards. The President 
has repeatedly made his recommenda- 
tion to Congress for uniform minimum 
standards, which are long overdue. I 
am pleased to support the President in 
his stand. 

Mr. President, if I may now have the 
attention of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, I should like to speak with regard 
to the railroad amendment which I have 
offered, and which the Senator from 
Massachusetts has accepted. 

For the purpose of legislative history, 
I may say, first, that the basic purpose 
of my amendment is to provide 13 weeks 
of additional benefits to railroad em- 
ployees who have exhausted their bene- 
fits after December 31, 1957. It is taken 
from the original administration pro- 
posal as contained in the Reed bill. 

Second, under the Railroad Employ- 
ment Insurance Act, employees who 
qualify get 26 weeks of benefits. The 
rate varies between $3.50 and $8.50 a 
day, for a 5-day week, depending upon 
earnings in a prior year. The amend- 
ment would not change the rate. I may 
say to the Senator from Wyoming that 
my amendment does not go quite so far 
as does his bill. However, it is a step 
in the right direction. I would prefer 
the Senator's bill, if we had a separate 
bill under consideration. At least the 
adoption of my amendment will result 
in uniformity so far as the Kennedy 
amendment is concerned. I thought we 
ought to go at least that far. How- 
ever, I wish the Senator from Wyoming 
to know that I shall continue to support 
his bill in the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Third, we should take note of the 
exhaustions since December 31, 1957. 
They have been as follows, so far as the 
railroads are concerned: January, 7,844; 
February, 6,377; March, 7,687; April, 
12,219; May 1 to May 15, 7,387. The 
total is 41,512. ’ 

This is a tiny example of the truth 
which many of us have been bespeaking 
on the floor of the Senate when we have 
said that the unemployment statistics 
which are being used are not representa- 
tive of the full unemployment, because 
since January 1957, 41,512 unemployed 
who have exhausted their unemploy- 
ment benefits, are not shown in any un- 
employment statistics today. However, 
they are just as unemployed whether or 
not they are listed in unemployment 
insurance figures. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. Can the Senator 
tell us whether the percentages are 
larger in the Western States than they 
are in the other sections of the country? 

Mr, MORSE. Yes; the evidence also 
shows that the unemployment rate is 
high in the West, because our traffic is 
down, particularly because of the way 
8 5 a has hit many areas of the 

est. 

Mr. BARRETT, I am sure that is 
true in Wyoming, 

Mr. MORSE. It is true throughout 
the West. Let me dwell a moment 
longer on the May figures. From May 
1 to May 15, the figure is 7,387. Let us 
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take the full month of January, 1958. 
That figure is 7,844. In the short space 
of time from May 1 to May 15 the rail- 
road workers who had exhausted their 
unemployment insurance benefits just 
about equaled the number for the whole 
month of January. That gives us some 
idea of what has been happening in the 
railroad industry. 

I speak about this with a great deal 
of concern, because I am chairman— 
and this afternoon at 2:30 we will have a 
subcommittee meeting on the subject— 
of the Subcommittee on Railroad Re- 
tirement, of which the Senator from 
Coolrado [Mr. ALLOTT] is also a mem- 
ber. We are greatly concerned about the 
financial condition of the railroads when 
we come to grips with the question of 
railroad retirement benefits. That is 
why I want to do what I can to be of 
some assistance to the carriers. 

The fourth point I wish to make is 
that heavy railroad unemployment 
makes the adoption of my amendment of 
great importance. The pending pro- 
posed legislation to improve railroad un- 
employment compensation has been 
stalled in committees of both Houses as 
parts of other bills. A principal prob- 
lem has been the objection of carriers 
to additional financial burdens, 

The fifth point I wish to make is that 
for the present calendar year 1958 the 
payroll tax for railroad unemployment 
compensation is 2.5 percent. This is 
close to the maximum under the regular 
unemployment compensation system, 
During 1957 the tax rate was 2 percent. 

Under the Kennedy amendment, for 
regular unemployment compensation, 
the Federal Government would finance 
the additional benefits if the tax rate has 
averaged 2.7 percent for 2 years. 5 

While not precisely fitting the formula 
of the basic Kennedy amendment, it can 
be seen that the tax rates paid by car- 
riers during 1957 and 1958 have been 
close to the formula under which ex- 
tended benefits would be federally 
financed. 

At the rate of depletion of the railroad 
unemployment fund, the rate starting 
at the end of this year will probably be 
3 percent above the amount specified in 
the basic amendment for Federal 
financing, 

The sixth point I wish to make is that 
railroad unemployment compensation 
eligibility is computed on a calendar year 
basis. The benefit year is on a fiscal 
<tr basis, with the year beginning on 
July 1. 

Therefore we are at about the end 
of the present benefit year based upon 
eligibility earned in the calendar year 
1956, and about to enter a new benefit 
year on July 1 based upon eligibility 
earned in 1957. It is the intent of my 
amendment that the extended benefits 
shall be available after July 1 as an ex- 
tension of the present benefit year; 
otherwise it would not aid those now un- 
employed who have exhausted their 
benefits but did not earn new eligibility 
for benefits for the new benefit year 
beginning July 1. 

The seventh point I wish to make is 
with respect to the estimated cost. I 
never offer a proposal such as this un- 
less I am willing to notify the Senate as 
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to what I have found out or what is the 
best estimate as to its cost. The Rail- 
road Retirement Board, whick admin- 
isters the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, estimates that for a full year of 
operation the amendment might cost $20 
million. This seems high to me because 
the amendment would not be in opera- 
tion for a full year; further, the numbers 
eligible on the basis of employment in 
1957 for the oncoming benefit year was 
lower than for many years past. 

So the Board’s estimate, in my judg- 
ment, must be considered by the Senate 
as the maximum estimate, although here 
again, if it costs more, let me say, as I 
said earlier in my remarks, if I have a 
choice between dollars and human wel- 
fare, I shall choose human welfare. 

I shall not take the position that my 
proposal should be rejected simply be- 
cause it may cost $20 million, when there 
is an increasing number of railroad 
workers all over the country, but even 
a larger ratio of them in the Western 
States, who are exhausting their unem- 
ployment insurance benefits and are in 
need of the kind of help which my 
amendment provides. 

The last point I shall make concerns 
the effect of my amendment upon the 
railroads themselves, The effect upon 
the carriers will be to save them consider- 
able sums of money if comparable bene- 
fits were to be financed without Federal 
financing. y 

So the effect of the railroad unemploy- 
ment, provision of the pending amend- 
ment would be threefold: i 

First, it would restore the purchasing 
power to railroad workers who exhausted 
their benefits during the past 5 months. 
Second, it would save the carriers the 
cost of these benefits. Third, it would 
stimulate the economy in areas already 
hard hit by railroad unemployment. 

Senators know what happens when 
unemployment occurs in railroad towns, 
They know what happens to business- 
men on the main streets of railroad 
towns. Let increased unemployment 
among railroad workers get started, and 
the businessmen in railroad towns will 
have their shirt cuffs threadbare by 
writing so many lead-pencil marks be- 
cause of carrying railroad workers’ ac- 
counts on their cuffs, or else they will 
put up in their store windows signs read- 
ing: “Going out of business.” 

In the Western States, particularly, 
there is a very interesting group of towns, 
like Huntington, in my own State of 
Oregon. Let unemployment hit those 
towns, and the businessmen suffer, and 
then the economy of the whole area 
suffers. 

So I offer the amendment as a sort of 
amendment. of equity to the railroad 
workers. I offer it because it is in keep- 
ing with the spirit, intent, and purpose 
of the proposal of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

I close my legislative history by again 
thanking the Senator from Massachu- 
setts for the fair and courteous consid- 
eration which he gave me, because, in 
fairness to him, when I approached him 
on the subject yesterday afternoon, his 
attention had not been called to it, and 
he asked me to brief him on it. I briefed 
him on it then, as I have briefed the Sen- 
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ate this morning. He said, “If you will 
offer it, I will accept it as a perfecting 
amendment.” For this courtesy and con- 
sideration, I thank him very much. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I commend the Sen- 
ator for his statement. I should like to 
associate myself with his statement and 
also to be associated with him in offering 
his amendment, 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. In no spirit of empty 
flattery, but in a spirit of high com- 
mendation, I think the bill offered by 
the Senator from Wyoming on the same 
general subject matter, and which is 
before the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, is a very sound measure. I 
want the Senator to know that I shall 
continue to press for action on his bill, 
irrespective of what may happen to my 
amendment in the Senate today. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. CARLSON. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Have the yeas and 
nays been ordered on this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, as 
modified, offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, for himself and other 
Senators. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr, CARROLL], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from South Carolina {Mr. JOHNSTON], 
the Senator from Arkansas {Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], the Senator from Oklahoma 
iMr. Monroney], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’ManHoney], and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. YarsorouGH] are ab- 
sent on official business, 

I further announce that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. CARROLL], the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. JOHNSTON], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, 
Monroney], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr, O’Manoney] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nevada IMr. 
Matone] is absent because of illness, If 
present and voting, he would vote yea.“ 
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The result was announced—yeas 27, 


nays 56, as follows: 
YEAS—27 
Aiken Jackson McNamara 
Barrett Javits Morse 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Murray 
Chavez Kennedy Neuberger 
Clark Kuchel Pastore 
Cooper Langer Payne 
Douglas Long xmire 
Green Magnuson Revercomb 
Hennings Mansfield Symington 
NAYS—56 

Allott Flanders Potter 
Beall Frear Purtell 
Bennett Goldwater Robertson 
Bible Hayden Russell 
Bricker Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bridges Schoeppel 
Bush Hoblitzell Smathers 
Butler Holland Smith, Maine 
Byrd Smith, N. J, 
Capehart Ives Sparkman 

ison Johnson, Tex, Stennis 
Case, S. Dak Jordan Talmadge 
Cotton Kerr Thurmond 
Curtis Knowland Thye 
Dirksen La Watkins 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Eastland n, Pa, Williams 
Ellender Morton Young 
Ervin Mundt 

NOT VOTING—13 
Anderson Humphrey McClellan 
Carroll Jenner Monroney 
Church Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney 
F Malone Yarborough 
ore 


So the amendment, as modified, offered 
by Mr. Kennepy for himself and other 
Senators, was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment, as modified, was rejected be re- 
considered. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay on the table the mo- 
tion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the motion to lay on 
the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is still open to amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment identified as 5-26 
58-E, I think the Senate can vote on 
it right away. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator desire to have the amendment 
read in full? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the cosponsors of my other 
amendments be added as cosponsors of 
this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, identified as 5-26- 
58-E, offered by Mr. KENNEDY, for him- 
self, Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Mc- 
Namara, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. MURRAY, 
Mr. PRox amg, Mr. GREEN, Mr. NEU- 
BERGER, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. MoRsE, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. 
PASTORE, and Mr. MAGNUSON, is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 2, line 3, strike out April“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “July.” 

On page 2, lines 4 and 8, strike out the 
following “(or after such later date as may 


be specified pursuant to section 102 (b)).” 
On page 2, strike out lines 12 through 16. 
On page 2, line 17, change “(3)” to (2).” 
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On page 3, strike out lines 1 through 19 

and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“DURATION 

“(b) The maximum aggregate amount of 
temporary unemployment compensation pay- 
able to any individual under this act shall be 
an amount equal to 16 times the last weekly 
benefit amount (including allowance for de- 
pendents) for a week of total unemployment 
which was payable to him pursuant to the 
unemployment-compensation law or laws re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) (3) under which 
he last exhausted his rights before making 
his first claim under this act. The payment 
for any such week shall be reduced by the 
amount of any temporary additional un- 
employment compensation payable to him 
under the unemployment-compensation law 
of any State.” 

On page 5, strike out lines 3 through 10; 
change (e)“ to (b)“ in line 13 and change 
“4a to 00 ” in line 17. 

n page 5, immediately followin; 
insert the following: 2 Ae 
“ABSENCE OF AGREEMENT 

“(e) Where there is no agreement under 
section 102, the Secretary shall make pay- 
ments of temporary additional unemploy- 
ment compensation, on the basis provided in 
this title, and the Secretary is authorized 
to enter into agreements with Federal agen- 
cies to utilize, pursuant to such agreements, 
the facilities and services of such agencies, 
and may delegate to officials.of such agen- 
cies any authority granted to him by this 
title whenever the Secretary determines such 
delegation to be necessary in carrying out the 
provisions of this title. The Secretary is fur- 
ther authorized to allocate or tranefer funds 
or otherwise to pay the total cost of the tem- 
porary additional unemployment compensa- 
tion paid pursuant to such agreements with 
Federal agencies and to pay or reimburse 
such agencies for expenses incurred in carry- 
ing out such agreements.” 

On page 7, line 16, insert after “(b)” and 
before “whose” the following: “or in a State 
TOS there is no agreement under section 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
amendment provides for a flat 16 weeks 
for every State, with compulsory repay- 
ment. It is exactly the same language 
which the administration proposed, ex- 
cept that it provides for 16 weeks in- 
stead of 50 percent of the existing period 
effective in the States. Otherwise it is 
identical. i 4 

Mr. KERR rose. 5 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I shall 
vote for the amendment. I voted against 
the two preceding amendments for the 
reason that they provided grants-in-aid 
to the States without provision for com- 
pulsory reimbursement, and the appro- 
priations would be out of the General 
Treasury of the United States. More- 
over, the amendments contain provi- 
sions which made their benefits available 
only to a limited number of people, when 
other unemployed persons are equally in 
need. 

Payments under the current amend- 
ment are reimbursable from taxes col- 
lected within each State for benefits to 
be made available for each State. In my 
opinion, the amendment would be a con- 
structive addition to the pending meas- 
ure. I shall be happy to vote for it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is thero 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massa~ 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] for himself and 
other Senators. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
person], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CARROLL], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Cxuurcu], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the 
Senator from Oklahoma IMr. MON- 
RONEY], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHoney], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CARROLL], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] would each vote yea.“ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr, JENNER] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nevada IMr. 
MatoneE] is absent because of illness, and, 
if present and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—36 
Aiken Jackson McNamara 
Barrett Javits Morse 
Beall Johnson, Tex. Morton 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Murray 
Chavez Kefauver Neuberger 
Clark Kennedy Pastore 
Cooper Kerr Payne 
Douglas Kuchel Proxmire 
Green Langer Revercomb 
Hennings Long Smathers 
Hil Magnuson Sparkman 
Hoblitzell Mansfield Symington 

NAYS—47 
Allott Dirksen Knowland 
Bennett Dworshak Lausche 
Bible Eastland Martin, Iowa 
Bricker Ellender Martin, Pa 
Bridges in Mundt 
Bush Flanders Potter 
Butler Frear Purtell 
Byrd Goldwater Robertson 
Capeh: Hickenlooper Russell 
Carlson Hollan Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak, Schoeppel 
Cotton Ives Smith, Maine 
Curtis Jordan N. J. 
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Stennis e Williams 
Talmadge Watkins Young 
Thurmond Wiley 

NOT VOTING—13 
Anderson Hayden Monroney 
Carroll Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Church Jenner Yarborough 
Fulbright Malone 
Gore McClellan 


So the amendment offered by Mr. Ken- 
nepy for himself and other Senators 
was rejected. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr, President, I call up 
my amendment which is at the desk, 
and which is identified as 5-26-58-C. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. Without ob- 
jection, the text of the amendment will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Lone is 
as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert a new title 
III, as follows: 

“TITLE It 

“Sec, 301. Section 3 (a) of the Social 
Security Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 3, (a) From the sums appropriated 
therefor, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay to each State which has an approved 
plan for old-age assistance, for each quarter, 
be g with the quarter commencing 
July 1, 1958, (1) in the case of any State 
other than Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, an amount equal to the sum of the 
following proportions of the total amounts 
expended during such quarter as old-age 
assistance in the form of money payments 
under the State plan, not counting so much 
of such expenditure with respect to any in- 
dividual for any month as exceeds $70— 

“*(A) four-fifths of such expenditures, 
not counting so much of any expenditure 
with respect to any month as exceeds the 
product of $30 multiplied by the total num- 
ber of such individuals who received old-age 
assistance in the form of money payments 
for such month; plus 

„B) two-thirds of the amount by which 
such expenditures exceed the maximum 
which may be counted under clause (A), 
not counting so much of any expenditure 
with respect to any month as exceeds the 
product of $45 multiplied by the total num- 
ber of such individuals who received old-age 
assistance in the form of money payments 
for such month; plus 

“*(C) one-half of the amount by which 
such expenditures exceed the maximum 
which may be counted under clause (B); 
and (2) in the case of Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, an amount, which shall be 
used exclusively as old-age assistance, equal 
to one-half of the total of the sums ex- 
pended during such quarter as old-age as- 
sistance in the form of money payments 
under the State plan, not counting so much 
of such expenditure with respect to any 
individual for any month as exceeds $30, 
and (3) in the case of any State, an amount 
equal to one-half of the total of the sums 
expended during such quarter as found nec- 
essary by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
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and Welfare for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of the State plan, including 
services which are provided by the staff of 
the State agency (or of the local agency ad- 
ministering the State plan in the political 
subdivision) to applicants for and recipients 
of old-age assistance to help them attain 
self-care, and (4) in the case of any State, 
an amount equal to one-half of the total 
of the sums expended during such quarter 
as old-age assistance under the State plan 
in the form of medical or any other type 
of remedial care (including expenditures for 
insurance premiums for such care or the 
cost thereof), not counting so much of such 
expenditure for any month as exceeds the 
product of $6 multiplied by the total num- 
ber of individuals who received old-age as- 
sistance under the State plan for such 
month.’ 

“Sec. 302. Section 1003 (a) of the Social 
Security Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1003. (a) From the sums appropri- 
ated therefor, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall pay to each State which has an ap- 
proved plan for aid to the blind for each 
quarter, beginning with the quarter com- 
mencing July 1, 1958, (1) in the case of any 
State other than Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, an amount equal to the sum of 
the following proportions of the total 
amounts expended during such quarter as 
aid to the blind in the form of money pay- 
ments under the State plan, not counting 
so much of such expenditure with respect 
to any individual for any month as exceeds 
$70— 

„(A) four-fifths of such expenditures, 
not counting so much of any expenditure 
with respect to any month as exceeds the 
product of $30 multiplied by the total num- 
ber of such individuals who received ald 
to the blind in the form of money payments 
for such month; plus 

“*(B) two-thirds of the amount by which 
such expenditures exceed the maximum 
which may be counted under clause (A), not 
counting so much of any expenditure with 
respect to any month as exceeds the product 
of $45 multiplied by the total number of 
such individuals who received aid to the 
blind in the form of money payments for 
such month; plus 

“*(C) one-half of the amount by which 
such expenditures exceed the maximum 
which may be counted under clause (B); 
and (2) in the case of Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, an amount equal to one-half 
of the total of the sums expended during 
such quarter as aid to the blind in the form 
of money payments under the State plan, 
not counting so much of such expenditure 
with respect to any individual for any 
month as exceeds $30; and (3) in the case 
of any State, an amount equal to one-half 
of the total of the sums expended during 
such quarter as found n by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the proper and efficient administration of 
the State plan, including services which are 
provided by the staff of the State agency (or 
of the local agency administering the State 
plan in the political subdivision) to appli- 
cants for and recipients of aid to the blind 
to help them attain self-support or self- 
care; and (4) in the case of any State, an 
amount equal to one-half of the total of 
the sums expended during such quarter as 
aid to the blind under the State plan in the 
form of medical or any other type of reme- 
dial care (including expenditures for insur- 
ance premiums for such care or the cost 
thereof), not counting so much of such ex- 
penditure for any month as exceeds the 
product of $6 multiplied by the total num- 
ber of individuals who received aid to the 
blind under the State plan for such month.’ 

“Src. 303. Section 1403 (a) of the Social 
Security Act is amended to read as follows: 

“*Sec. 1403. (a) From the sums appropri- 
ated therefor, the Secretary of the Treasury 
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shall pay to each State which has an ap- 
proved plan for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, for each quarter, beginning 
with the quarter commencing July 1, 1958, 
(1) in the case of any State other than 
Puero Rico and the Virgin Islands, an 
amount equal to the sum of the following 
proportions of the total amounts expended 
during such quarter as aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled in the form of 
money payments under the State plan, not 
counting so much of such expenditure with 
respect to any individual for any month as 
exceeds $70— 

“*(A) four-fifths of such expenditures, 
not counting so much of any expenditure 
with respect to any month as exceeds the 
product of $30 multiplied by the total num- 
ber of such individuals who received aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled in the 
form of money payments for such months; 
plus 

“*(B) two-thirds of the amount by which 
such expenditures exceed the maximum 
which may be counted under clause (A), 
not counting so much of any expenditure 
with respect to any month as exceeds the 
product of $45 multiplied by the total num- 
ber of such individuals who received aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled in the 
form of money payments for such month; 
plus 

“*(C) one-half of the amount by which 
such expenditures exceed the maximum 
which may be counted under clause (B); 


and (2) in the case of Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, an amount equal to one-half 
of the total of the sums expended during 
such quarter as aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled in the form of money pay- 
ments under the State plan, not counting 
so much of such expenditure with respect 
to any individual for any month as exceeds 
$30; and (3) in the case of any State, an 
amount equal to one-half of the total of 
the sums expended during such quarter as 
found necessary by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for the proper and 
efficient administration of the State plan, 
including services which are provided by the 
staff of the State agency (or of the local 
agency administering the State plan in the 
political subdivision) to applicants for and 
recipients of such aid to help them attain 
self-support or self-care; and (4) in the 
case of any State, an amount equal to one- 
half of the total of the sums expended dur- 
ing such quarter as aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled under the State plan in 
the form of medical or any other type of 
remedial care (including expenditures for 
insurance premiums for such care or the 
cost thereof), not counting so much of such 
expenditure for any month as exceeds the 
product of $6 multiplied by the total num- 
ber of individuals who received aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled under the 
State plan for such month.“ 

“Src. 304. The amendments made by this 
title shall become effective July 1, 1958.“ 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
to provide for temporary additional unem- 
ployment compensation, to provide for in- 
creased Federal financial participation in the 
State programs of public assistance estab- 
lished pursuant to titles I, X, and XIV of 
the Social’ Security Act, and for other 
purposes.” 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to add as cosponsors 
of the amendment the names of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], and the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered, 
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Mr. LONG. The amendment is of- 
fered on behalf of 32 Senators. It would 
increase the funds available for the pub- 
lic-welfare program, which is a Federal- 
State matching program for the benefit 
of the needy aged and the needy blind 
and those needy who are totally and 
permanently disabled. The amendment 
would benefit approximately 2,900,000 
needy individuals across the land. In 
most cases it would mean an increase of 
$5 in the monthly welfare payment. In 
the case of the so-called high-payment 
States—those States in which the State 
payment exceeds the figure at which the 
Federal matching applies—it would be 
possible for the Federal Government to 
continue matching the State payments 
up to a total of $70—at present Federal 
matching ceases at a $60 monthly pay- 
ment. 

Therefore, it would make it possible 
for low-payment States, some of which 
provide average payments that run as 
low as $30 for the needy aged and the 
needy blind, to increase their payments 
by about $5, assuming that they are un- 
able to raise additional State funds; and 
it would also make it possible for the 
high-payment States to provide addi- 
tional funds by the Federal Govern- 
ment’s matching the State contributions 
up to a total of $70. 

It would mean an increase of about $5 
a month in the low-payment States, and 
a $7.50 increase in the so-called high- 
payment States. 

In the Recor for Monday, May 26, at 
page 9458, I placed a table showing the 
number of persons who would be af- 
fected in each State, the average 
monthly payment in each State, and the 
amount of the increase which could be 
expected. I have additional copies of 
the Recorp available for Senators who 
would like to see these figures. 

I have also placed in the Recor vari- 
ous charts analyzing the number of per- 
sons who are receiving Social Security 
benefits in the respective States, and the 
number of persons who are receiving old- 
age assistance payments in those States. 

Senators will note that although the 
social security program is caring for a 
great many people, the said fact is that 
less than one-half of the 14 million aged 
people are receiving social security pay- 
ments. Approximately 2,500,000 needy 
aged people are not receiving social se- 
curity payments, and they have to look 
to public welfare assistance. 

There is an overlap of about 500,000 
cases where the social security benefits 
are so meager that the State finds it 
necessary to supplement the social-se- 
curity payments with public-welfare 
payments in order that persons in this 
category may continue to exist, because 
the maximum under social security is 
$35 monthly per recipient, and that is 
not enough for the average person to 
live on. Therefore many States find it 
necessary to provide funds in addition to 
the $35, in order to assist those people. 

Over a long period of time social se- 
curity will take over an increasing pro- 
portion of the aged persons and provide 
them with a needed increase; but that 
is not the case at the present time. At 
the present time approximately 3 mil- 
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lion people will need additional assist- 
ance for some time to come. About 80 
percent of those people are aged and 
needy. About 20 percent of them are 
blind or are totally and permanently 
disabled. 

Two years ago the Senate adopted an 
amendment along this line. At that time 
it was sponsored by a number of Sena- 
tors, and I had the privilege of present- 
ing that amendment on the floor of the 
Senate. It had been rejected by the 
Committee on Finance by a vote of 10 to 
4. Notwithstanding that action of the 
committee, the Senate, by a vote of 62 to 
21, saw fit to adopt the amendment. At 
that time the amendment would have 
provided for at least a $5 increase in the 
welfare payments to the needy, and as 
much as $7.50 in the high-payment 
States. Yet when that amendment went 
to conference, the conference commit- 
tee reduced it to the point that it meant 
only an average of $3 a month by way of 
an increase for the average person, 

Since that time the cost of food has 
gone up by 6.8 percent, the cost of medi- 
cal care by 6.7 percent, and the cost of 
living in general has gone up by over 
5% percent. The increase in the cost of 
living alone has been enough to wipe out 
the increase which Congress put into 
effect 2 years ago. 

Furthermore, it is my judgment—and 
I believe also the judgment of many 
other persons—that this Nation has 
never provided adequately for its needy. 
There are a great many people who 
should have assistance but who have been 
unable to get any help from the public- 
welfare program. Many States, particu- 
larly States of low income, where the 
need is most concentrated, have not been 
able to provide adequately for their 
needy persons. Because the Senate has 
seen fit to provide additional liberaliza- 
tion of the matching formula in the lower 
brackets, it was to the State’s advantage 
to help as many people as possible by 
keeping the payments low. 

My amendment would encourage every 
State to provide at least $45 a month by 
increasing the State contribution by as 
much as $4 or $5, and increasing the 
Federal contribution by an additional 
$5, by matching on a 2-to-1 basis in the 
so-called second bracket which is pro- 
vided. 

I have available a chart, a copy of 
which I shall be glad to furnish every 
Senator. It shows how the amendment 
would apply in all States. The amend- 
ment is in line with and in the same gen- 
eral pattern of amendments which have 
been offered heretofore in the Senate. It 
is offered as a floor amendment to in- 
crease the matching for Federal welfare 
purposes. A similar amendment was of- 
fered on the floor by myself and other 
Senators in 1956, 2 years ago, when it 
was adopted after the committee had re- 
jected it. It is similar to an amendment 
which had been offered by former Sena- 
tor McFarland on behalf of himself and 
other Senators, on the floor of the Senate. 
At that time the Senate referred the 
amendment to the committee, and the 
committee reported the identical amend- 
ment to the Senate. Oddly enough, after 
the Senate had voted oa the bill with 
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added committee amendments, in confer- 
ence every committee amendment was 
rejected, and the original McFarland 
amendment was adopted. 

Previously, in 1948, it was Senator Mc- 
Farland again who offered such an 
amendment on the floor of the Senate to 
a bill which merely froze social security 
and employee tax rates. In that in- 
stance, the amendment was adopted by 
a vote of 77 to 2. 

The bill presently before the Senate 
will provide for a great number of dis- 
tressed people throughout the country. 
But the amendment I am offering, at a 
cost of approximately $200 million, will 
provide for the neediest in our great 
land, those who are in even greater need 
than the unemployed whom we seek to 
assist by the bill. 

The needy people of whom I am speak- 
ing usually have no savings. They have 
practically no income whatever. Either 
they are without income or they have 
very meager income. They must rely on 
the assistance they receive under the 
State-Federal matching plans for their 
day-to-day subsistence. 

The Senate has seen fit at this session 
to vote $1,800,000,000 in Federal pay 
raises, and I doubt that we are finished 
with pay raises. 

The cost of the amendment would be 
only about $1 for every $9 already voted 


for Federal pay raises. 
Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. LONG. Iyield. 

Mr. COTTON. I am in sympathy with 
the objective of the able Senator from 
Louisiana. I voted for his amendment 
2 years ago and I expect to support the 
amendment he has now offered. Iamin 
sympathy with it because I believe that 
the aged people are bearing the heaviest 
burden of the increase in the cost of 
living and inflation. 

But after I voted for such a proposal 
2 years ago, and after it was enacted, at 
least in the watered-down form in which 
the bill came from the committee of 
conference, I found in my own State 
and I think it is true of many other 
States, where the aid for the aged is on 
the basis of need—that the increase to 
the recipient was very small, but that 
the State profited from the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s contribution, instead of pass- 
ing the assistance on to the recipients. 

Has the Senator from Louisiana as- 
certained whether it is possible to in- 
elude in his amendment a provision 
which will insure the benefits of his 
amendment going to the people who 
actually need them? 

It seems to me that when the assist- 
ance is given on the basis of need, the 
State almost has to take the position 
that it has been awarding the amount 
needed. The mere fact that the Fed- 
eral Government offers an additional 
inducement does not technically change 
the declared need of the recipient, 
Actually, the State may benefit more, as 
I. understand, from the Senator’s 
amendment, and the recipient may 
benefit less, because it is not until the 
higher brackets are reached that the 
Federal Government and the States pay 
on an equal matching basis. 
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I am concerned that if the Senator’s 
amendment is adopted, it may mean 
another case of Federal money going to 
the States and not to the people whom 
we want to help. 

Mr. LONG. I have sent by page to 
the Senator a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in which I have had set forth 
an analysis of what happened after the 
1956 amendment was adopted. If the 
Senator will look at pages 9460 and 9461, 
he will see, by comparing September 
1956. with June 1957—to take a refer- 
ence point—what happened as a result 
of the adoption of the amendment. 
The comparison shows what took place 
before and after the amendment be- 
came effective. i 

The Senator will see that 32 States 
increased their average payments for 
old-age assistance by even more than 
the inerease in Federal funds. Of the 
remaining States, 7 increased their pay- 
ments by more than two-thirds. Ap- 
proximately 6 States increased their 
average payments by about one-half. 

I have worked for some time to draft 
what might be called a pass-on pro- 
vision, which would make it mandatory 
for the States to contribute just as much 
as they contributed before and to make 
certain that when Congress voted for an 
increase, our action would mean an au- 
tomatic increase of, let us say, $5, $6, 
or $7, as the case may be. 

A great number of factors come into 
play which make it almost impossible 
to devise any formula which would ap- 
ply equitably tc 48 different situations in 
the 48 States. 

In the Senator’s State of New Hamp- 
shire, a high percentage of individuals 
is covered under social-security. His 
State will find it more and more desir- 
able to supplement the income of people 
whose social-security payments are not 
more than the $35 minimum proyided by 
law. As more people in that category 
are aided, the amounts of the Federal 
and State grants tend to become smaller 
and the average grant becomes less. 

Some persons object to placing addi- 
tional people on the rolls when the Fed- 
eral Government liberalizes its program, 
as is done by some States. Some States, 
when they consider the whole situation, 
feel, all things taken into consideration, 
that more people should be added to the 
rolls, whether the States have additional 
Federal funds or not. 

The striking thing to me is that the 
States have continued to make more of 
their funds available. The so-called 
pass-on provision, which was adopted 
by the Senate 2 years ago, was dropped 
out in the conference between the Sen- 
ate and the House, as had happened 4 
years ago, when the Senate had adopted 
a similar amendment. The pass-on pro- 
vision has consistently been taken out of 
the final legislation by the conferees. 

It is interesting to note that more 
than two-thirds of the States pass on 
the full amount of the increase to the 
recipient. Of the States which do not 
pass on the full amount of the increase 
to the recipients, most of them make a 
major increase in the number of persons 
who are being assisted under their public 
welfare programs, 
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Furthermore, since the last time the 
amendment was proposed, there has 
been a 5 percent increase in the amount 
of funds which the States as a whole 
have made available for matching pur- 
poses for the program, The States have 
increased their contribution to the pro- 
grams very substantially. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana for his explanation. It 
is very clear and well expressed. Of 
course, what the States have done and 
may do is not the fault of the able Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. But I note, as I 
have noted before, that whereas the av- 
erage increase was $3.42, the increase in 
my own State for the benefit of the aged 
was only $1.05. I am very unhappy 
about what is happening to the aged 
people of my State. I feel that they are 
not being adequately cared for. I want 
the opportunity to do something to in- 
sure their being cared for. 

I would vote for the amendment of 
the Senator from Louisiana with greater 
enthusiasm if the pass-on provision v. 2re 
still in the amendment. I wish the Sen- 
ator would at least attempt to include 
it again, because I am very concerned 
about the situation. I am thoroughly in 
sympathy with what he desires to 
achieve; but the fact remains that it 
may be of only limited benefit to the 
needy because some States may choose 
not to pass it on. 

Furthermore, it is perhaps my still 
incorrect analysis of the amendment— 
and perhaps that is unayoidable—that 
the sliding scale is such that it puts a 
premium, so far as the State is con- 
cerned, on getting help from the Federal 
Government, rather than enabling the 
recipient to get help. It puts a premium 
on the State for a small amount of 
money, because it is not until the 
amount goes beyond $45 that the contri- 
bution becomes an equal contribution. 
By law, the State is getting the benefit 
from the Senator’s amendment, and it 
is questionable whether the recipient will 
get it or not. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator will notice 
that 21 States, are paying more, on an 
average basis, than the Federal Govern- 
ment will match. For example, New 
Hampshire is paying an average grant 
of $62.13. In some cases, I am sure the 
amount would be much more than $62, 
and in some cases it would be substan- 
tially less. Still, at the present time the 
Federal matching does not extend be- 
yond the $60. 

Under this amendment, if any State 
now paying $62.50 chose to pass the in- 
creased Federal matching right along the 
line, it would be possible for those in that 
State to receive the entire $70 a month, 
which would be a greater increase than 
the one to be received in the low-pay- 
ment States. 

But I believe there is another factor 
which might recommend the amendment 
to the Senator from New Hampshire; and 
in that connection, I shall hand him a 
copy of the analysis of the proposed 
change in the formula. I refer to what 
would happen for those in the second 
bracket. ‘The Senator will find that there 
are a number of low-payment States. 
For example, in 12 States at the present 
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time the average payment is less than 
$45 a month. In those States, which 
have low per capita income, there is a 
tendency to increase the payments to an 
average of $30 a month—the point at 
which the 4-to-1 Federal matching ends. 
When the 4-to-1 Federal matching cuts 
off, those States are discouraged from 
making further provision, because the 
50-50 matching does not have the attrac- 
tion for them that the 4-to-1 matching 
does. 

It is my hope that in these 12 States 
there will be a great incentive for the 
States to provide another few dollars that 
would be matched on a 2-to-1 basis. I 
believe this intermediate bracket should 
help induce those States to increase their 
average payment to $45. Personally, I 
do not see how a person can live on less 
than $45 a month. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana made a slight 
mistake regarding the average for my 
State. I was speaking of the old-age 
assistance. I understand that in New 
Hampshire it is $52.95—just under $53. 

Mr. LONG. I apologize to the Senator 
from New Hampshire; I was reading the 
figures for the State of Nevada, which is 
immediately above New Hampshire in 
the table. 

Mr. COTTON. That is quite all right. 

I think the Senator from Louisiana 
has made a praiseworthy effort to deal 
with the problem. But I am still worried 
that unless there is a clear-cut pass-on 
provision, the amendment will not be ef- 
fective. I want to vote for an added 
benefit which I would be sure would go 
particularly to the aged persons who, in 
my State, I believe, need it very badly. I 
regret that there are no real teeth in 
this provision, in order to take care of 
the matter in the way the Senator from 
Louisiana has tried to do heretofore, al- 
though I can well understand the diffi- 
culties he has encountered and why such 
a provision has not been put into effect. 

I am particularly fearful of the situa- 
tion affecting those in the lower brackets, 
regarding which the State does not have 
the same incentive to be liberal with 
the recipients; in other words, the State 
has more incentive to give small pay- 
ments, instead of large ones, because in 
the higher brackets the State has to pay 
on a 50-50 basis, which the States seem 
to be reluctant to do. 

Mr. LONG. Of course there is 
great merit in the Senator’s argument; 
and, if such a provision could be worked 
out in a practical way, I should like to 
have it included in the bill. But, un- 
fortunately, no one has been able to 
work out an amendment which would 
accomplish what the Senator from New 
Hampshire proposes, without encoun- 
tering insurmountable obstacles and dif- 
ficulties, at least in the case of some of 
the States. 

The late Senator Taft of Ohio tried 
to work out such a provision in the Fi- 
nance Committee. When it was pro- 
posed to increase the payments for wel- 
fare, Senator Taft said there should be 
a provision of the kind the Senator from 
New Hampshire has mentioned, That 
proposal was referred to the Finance 
Committee, which worked on it; and I 
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suppose Senator Taft was probably the 
guiding light in the attempt to work out 
such a provision. I have always felt 
that he had one of the leading legal 
minds in this distinguished body. But 
the administration was able to point out 
so many ways in which the proposed 
solution might not have the desired 
results that the provision was knocked 
out in conference. In fact, it never has 
been possible to work out such an ar- 
rangement with which all the States 
could be compelled to comply in com- 
plete fairness, 

Mr. COTTON. I understand that it 
is almost impossible to safeguard this 
matter, in that when the basis is one of 
need, and when the State awards its 
assistance on that basis, there is no ex- 
cuse for a State—simply because the 
Federal Government has increased. its 
contribution—to say that the need of 
Mr. X or the need of Mrs. Y is greater 
than it was the day before. I can 
understand that. But it seems to me 
that if the Senator’s amendment, in- 
stead of providing for a sliding scale, 
provided for a straight percentage con- 
tribution by the Federal Government, in 
the case of both the larger contributions 
and the smaller ones, at least there 
would be an incentive which actually 
would have a tendency to hold down the 
contributions to the elderly persons, be- 
cause in the lower brackets the State 
would receive a larger percentage of as- 
sistance from the Federal Government 
than in the case of the higher or more 
liberal brackets. 

Mr. LONG, I want the Senator from 
New Hampshire to know that if we con- 
sider the two periods—January—June 
1956, before the last increase in Federal 
matching, and July-December 1957, the 
Federal Government has increased its 
contribution to recipients by 17.8 per- 
cent. The increase in State and local 
funds for this same purpose between 
these two periods was 5.2 percent. 

The last time I attempted to compute 
the figures, I found that the States were 
putting up approximately 44 percent, 
and the Federal Government was put- 
ting up approximately 56 percent, of the 
funds for the public-assistance program, 

The State and local agencies have 
continued to increase their contribu- 
tions to the programs in much the same 
way that the Federal Government has 
increased its contributions. So, I do not 
believe it can correctly be stated that 
the States are unmindful of the problems. 

As shown by the figures I have had 
printed in the Recorp—and the Senator 
from New Hampshire has a copy of 
them—the last experience we had 
along this line was that two-thirds of 
the States increased the average wel- 
fare payments by more than the amount 
of the additional Federal matching. 
These States did so notwithstanding the 
fact that a considerable number of 
the other States theoretically did not 
comply fully, since some of them in- 
creased the number of persons who were 
receiving assistance under the Federal- 


State matching program. As the num 


ber of recipients increases with the same 
amount of State funds, the average pay- 
ment necessarily declines. But the to- 
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tal State effort remains the same. The 
State effort may increase and still fail 
to keep up with the increased number 
of recipients. 

Mr. COTTON, As a practical matter, 
I wish to say that it is a little disheart- 
ening, when one represents, in part, a 
State which has an exceedingly high 
percentage of elderly persons—and that 
is true of New Hampshire because it is a 
very healthy State and is a fine place 
to which to retire—to find, upon return- 
ing home, some rather pathetic cases of 
elderly persons who ask, “When will you 
provide us more assistance?” and then, 
when one replies, “I voted for more for 
you last year,” to find that their answer 
is, “Perhaps you did, but it did not make 
any difference in my allowance.” 

That is a rather discouraging situa- 
tion. I should like to strike a blow in 
their behalf, and I am afraid that the 
proposed increase might not reach the 
folk whom I want it to reach. 

Mr. LONG. I can only advise the 
Senator from New Hampshire to do what 
I did for the State which I have the honor 
to represent in part. I recall that when 
the Congress enacted the MacFarland $5 
increase, the State of Louisiana passed 
on $2.50 of it, but kept the other $2.50. 
Then I had the privilege of explaining to 
many of the aged people of my State 
that I had voted to have the entire $5 go 
to them, but that the State administra- 
won saw fit to pass on to them only $2.50 
of it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Louisiana has stated that it is practi- 
cally impossible to pass on these amounts 
on an equitable basis, in the case of both 
the high-payment States and the low- 
payment States. He has said that, in 
that connection, the difficulties are vir- 
tually insurmountable. Why does he 
make such a statement? 

Mr. LONG. Many factors enter into 
the picture. For instance, let us con- 
sider what would appear to be the most 
obvious case: Suppose in the Senator’s 
State more and more people who have 
retired are taken care of by social secu- 
rity. In the Senator's State it may be 
that a considerable number of those per- 
sons are receiving only a $35 minimum 
social-security payment. The State 
grant, in addition, might be only $20, 
whereas the State grant would have 
otherwise been $55. If we try to follow 
a formula which would require the State 
to maintain a certain average per recip- 
ient payment, it would be unfair to penal- 
ize a State because it chose to supplement 
the very meager social-security income 
of some persons who were living on the 
minimum provided by the social-security 
program. 

That situation will become more and 
more of a problem in the State of New 
Hampshire, which the Senate represents 
so ably in the Senate, because there are 
already a half a million persons who have 
meager social security income which is 
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being supplemented by the public wel- 
fare programs in the States. There are 
other cases, particularly in heavily in- 
dustrialized States, where the social-se- 
curity program will gradually relieve the 
welfare burdens. Under those circum- 
stances it could be expected that States 
will receive a gradual reduction of their 
welfare burden; and the States should, 
if they so desire, have an opportunity to 
reduce their welfare programs. That is 
@ major goal of the social-security pro- 
gram. 

Some of us realize that these 3 mil- 
lion needy people will be around for a 
long time, even though we continue to 
aid aged persons who retire. Perhaps, 
as time goes on, some of the persons who 
are not now assisted will be assisted as 
the programs are put into effect. 

In Colorado, for example, certain 
State revenues are dedicated to such a 
program. If the funds are exhausted, 
theoretically Colorado will have to amend 
its constitution in order to comply with 
the Federal statute which requires that 
it not reduce the amount. 

Furthermore, it seems to me the Sen- 
ator should have some question about the 
advisability of requiring how far a State 
shall go in doing certain things against 
the better judgment of the State, when 
the experience has been that States 
should not be made to do what they do 
not want to do. Only two States de- 
creased their average per capita pay- 
ments after the last increase in the Fed- 
eral contribution. 

There is one other factor which should 
be mentioned. Sometimes States pro- 
vide sudden and drastic advances in their 
payments. That happened in Louisiana. 
The chart indicates that Louisiana as a 
State did not pass on the full benefits of 
the 1956 amendment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. How many States did 
not? 

Mr. LONG. About 16 States did not, 
und 32 did. Of the 16, a considerable 
number of them increased the numbers 
dn the rolls. 

Let me tell the Senator of the experi- 
ence in Louisiana, in order to give an 
example of the problem we face. In 
Louisiana a new administration came 
into office in June 1956. The Federal law 
went into effect in October. Between 
June and October the new administra- 
tion, in line with commitments made in 
campaigns, proceeded to make a major 
increase in State contributions. The 
administration recommended additional 
taxes to the legislature in order to con- 
tinue the high level of contributions. 
The constitutional requirement is that 
two-thirds of the legislators must vote 
for such taxes before they become ef- 
fective. A majority, but less than a 
two-thirds majority, voted for additional 
taxes. So the new revenues were not 
collected. 

If one had compared the quarter im- 
mediately prior to the date the Federal 
law became effective, with the quarter 
immediately thereafter, it would appear 
that Louisiana had made a reduction in 
its program. Yet if one compared, on 
an annual basis, any quarter with the 
same quarter of a previous year, Louisi- 
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ana would seem to be in compliance with 
the pass-on provision, 

When I personally attempted to draw 
such a provision, 2 years ago, I found 
that six States objected. I modified my 
proposal so that only two States ob- 
jected. Finally, I changed my proposal 
so that only one State objected. I never 
could draw up a proposal to which no 
State objected, and so that there was not 
a feeling that we were tampering with 
State sovereignty and proposing to do 
things which improperly interfered with 
State prerogatives. 

It appears to me to be a good principle 
if we say to the States, “If you want to 
do more to assist the aged, we would like 
to help you by providing more liberal 
matching funds.” If a State did not 
agree to match, it would get less Federal 
assistance than it would receive other- 
wise. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator knows 
that the subject which he is discussing 
represents a needed and worthwhile 
program for those who need such assist- 
ance; but the bill before the Senate is 
essentially an unemployment compensa- 
tion bill, to take care of unemployed 
persons, some of whom are in a rather 
desperate condition. Why does the Sen- 
ator use this bill, which is on an entirely 
different subject, as a vehicle to which to 
attach an amendment to which I know 
he has given a great deal of study, but 
which might jeopardize the relief which 
the bill would insure? I know the Sena- 
tor is very able and is thoroughly in- 
formed on this subject, and that the ob- 
jective he seeks is worth while, but why 
is he picking this bill to bring about 
what he desires, when I think he is 
aware of the complications which would 
result if his amendment should be 
adopted and the bill should go to con- 
ference, and a delay of unemployment 
compensation were brought about. 

Mr. LONG. I hope the House will im- 
mediately adopt the amendment. The 
Constitution provides that revenue bills 
must originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In a technical sense, this 
amendment is not a revenue amendment. 
The House has an opportunity to send 
the Senate a great number of bills. The 
social-security measure, which includes 
a public welfare program, has been re- 
garded as a revenue measure. It includes 
provision for taxes, which falls under 
the jurisdiction of the Finance Com- 
mittee. The House of Representatives 
has not sent to the Senate, in the past 10 
years, a public welfare bill. It has sent 
to the Senate two social-security bills, 
but no public welfare bill. 

The history of such legislation is that 
the welfare program originated with 
Senate amendments to a House bill. I 
think the last four and I am sure about 
the last three increases in the Federal 
contributions to the State welfare pro- 
gram originated as amendments offered 
on the floor of the Senate to bills some 
of which did not relate to public welfare 
at the time they were introduced. The 
last MacFarland amendment was offered 
as an amendment to a bill which was not 
a public welfare bill. Another amend- 
ment relating to public welfare was of- 
fered to the social security bill. 
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There is no bill now pending relating 
to public welfare. It seems to me that 
the bill now before the Senate, which 
came from the House, is, in large meas- 
ure, a public welfare bill. It is a bill to 
provide for assistance to the unemployed 
who have exhausted their unemployment 
benefits. It appears to me it is an ap- 
propriate bill to which to attach the 
pending amendment. 

Furthermore, the history of the public 
welfare program is that it has never been 
recommended to Congress by an admin- 
istration—neither the Franklin Roose- 
velt administration, nor the Harry Tru- 
man administration, nor the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Oddly enough, the administrations 
have consistently taken the attitude that 
the social security program ought to 
take care of such needs, overlooking the 
fact that many millions of persons 
across the land are not covered by so- 
cial security. These people are des- 
perately in need of some aid. Invari- 
ably, it has been either in committee, 
or in most instances on the floor of the 
Senate, that an attempt has been made 
to provide improvements in the public 
welfare program as a supplement to so- 
cial security, and to liberalize such a 
program as time went by. 

That being the history of such legis- 
lation, it seems to me we should add the 
amendment to the pending bill. I do 
not know why it is that the House does 
not send the Senate a public welfare 
bill. The House sends the Senate a 
social security bill now and then, but 
never a public welfare bill. This is an 
opportunity to send such a legislative 
proposal to the House. The House has 
sent the Senate the bill now before the 
Senate. So far as unemployment com- 
pensation is concerned, I think the bill 
will remain unchanged. I would hope 
the House would accept the public wel- 
fare amendment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I would be afraid 
that if the Senator’s amendment were 
adopted, the entire unemployment in- 
surance program would be delayed. As 
the Senator knows, many Senators on 
this side of the aisle and a great many 
Senators on the other side have been 
hollering their heads off for immedi- 
ate enactment of an unemployment in- 
surance measure. I dislike to see any 
amendment adopted which will delay 
the immediate enactment of the bill 
into law. 

Mr. LONG. My guess is that the 
adoption of the amendment would not 
delay the bill—and certainly need not 
delay it—more than 24 hours. It is an 
amendment which is easily understood. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator is very 
optimistic when he talks about 24 hours, 
with reference to a conference. 

Mr. LONG. I would hope the House 
would take the amendment as the Sen- 
ate offers it. If this is only an amend- 
ment calling for a simple change in the 
matching formula, with all the cost fig- 
ures available and all the analyses any- 
one may want, as it will affect every 
State, I see no reason for more than one 
conference, if there is a conference at 
all, to iron out the differences between 
the two Houses. 
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The amendment I have proposed 
would benefit more needy people than 
the bill presently under consideration, 
even though it would cost only $200 mil- 
lion. 

The amendment would benefit almost 
3 million needy people, and the benefits 
would probably go into effect, in many 
instances, even more quickly than the 
benefits of the bill presently under con- 
sideration, which I believe to be a worthy 
bill, and certainly a measure which 
should be enacted into law. 

The proposal embodied in the amend- 
ment I have offered would benefit needy 
people by July. As the Senator knows, 
it will require action by State legisla- 
tures in many instances before the un- 
employment compensation provisions of 
the bill will go into effect. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. There has been some 
discussion with respect to the fact that 
the amendment has not been considered 
by the committee. I think the Senator 
and I, who both serve on the committee, 
realize that conditions with respect to 
the Senator’s health made it impossible 
for the Senator to be active in the com- 
mittee during the past short time. That 
is unfortunate. 

I should like to have the Senator cor- 
rect my impression if I am wrong, but 
I believe the last four amendments to the 
Social Security Act, each of which has 
sought to increase the Federal share of 
matching, as well as the total amount, 
have been amendments offered on the 
floor of the Senate, without prior nor- 
mal committee hearings and consider- 
ation of testimony of witnesses, and 
without a study of the basic problem 
as to which the Senate was attempting 
to legislate. Is my understanding cor- 
rect? 

Mr. LONG. The last amendment was 
offered on the floor of the Senate, I 
believe the Senator was a member of 
the committee at the time, and will 
recall that the 1956 amendment, offered 
by me and a number of other Senators, 
was offered in the committee. The com- 
mittee voted the amendment down by a 
vote of 10 to 4, notwithstanding which 
the Senate, on the floor, agreed to the 
amendment by a majority of 62 to 21. 

Mr. BENNETT. But the committee 
held no hearings? The amendment was 
offered, was it not, as this amendment 
is offered, as an amendment to another 
bill, after committee hearings had been 
concentrated on the problems of the 
other bill? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. In that particular 
instance I did ask a number of ques- 
tions about the subject, which were an- 
swered by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, who, as the Senator 
knows, did not favor the amendment. 
Of course, the Secretary answered those 
questions. I do not recall whether any- 
one else examined the Secretary on the 
subject when he testified before the 
committee. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah is wondering whether, after four 
changes in the social security law have 
been made on the floor of the Senate 
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without any hearings or consideration, 
it is not about time we stopped the proc- 
ess and took a look at the matter in the 
normal legislative fashion, I think the 
time may haye come when we should 
restudy the whole problem of the Fed- 
eral-State relationship with respect to 
welfare grants. The way we are con- 
sidering the matter now, and the way 
we have done it on the last two occas- 
ions, has been to depend upon the judg- 
ment of my friend from Louisiana. I 
know the Senator has given a great deal 
of attention to the problem. 

In the normal processes of the Senate, 
a measure of such importance as this 
would come under the scrutiny of a com- 
mittee in each House, but that procedure 
has not been followed. I feel the process 
of legislating with respect to this kind 
of law on the floor of the Senate, as an 
amendment to a more or less unrelated 
bill, is not the proper procedure. I 
think the time has come when it should 
be dropped in favor of the normal proc- 
esses of the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. If the sentiment of the 
committee remains the same as it was 2 
years ago, when the amendment was of- 
fered in the committee and considered, 
at the time when the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare testified on the 
whole general program, including the 
public welfare program I will predict 
after the committee finishes studying the 
matter, the Senate will reverse the com- 
mittee. That is what happened the last 
time. The committee voted 10 to 4 
against the amendment, yet the Senate 
voted for the amendment 62 to 21. 

Mr. BENNETT. If the Senator could 
be assured that before the end of the 
present session hearings would be held 
upon a social security measure—and 
under the provisions of the Constitution 
such hearings should begin in the House 
of Representatives—would the Senator 
be willing to withdraw his amendment 
to this particular bill, with the under- 
standing he might offer it to another bill 
after the hearings have been held? 

Mr. LONG. It is the feeling of the 
junior Senator from Louisiana that an 
amendment such as one I am offering 
should be offered to a measure which 
has been passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in order to make sure that 
there will be House consideration of the 
measure and, further, that the measure 
should be one which the administration 
supports, so as to give some assurance 
that notwithstanding the opposition of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, it is likely the President will 
agree to the bill and sign it. I say that 
because the whole public welfare pro- 
gram, even when passed in the admin- 
istration of President Roosevelt, was not 
recommended by the administration. 

Mr. BENNETT. I wish the chairman 
of the committee were present in the 
Chamber. I probably am speaking 
without proper authority. It is my 
understanding that when the chairman 
of the committee is on the floor, he will 
indicate the possibility of hearings in 
the House on this particular proposal 
during the present session. If the 
chairman of the committee makes such 
a statement, I hope the Senator will 
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agree that there will be an opportunity 
to offer the amendment to another bill, 
and that he will withdraw the amend- 
ment to the pending bill, with respect to 
which I think the amendment should 
not be offered. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator would be 
willing to agree that we could have a 
vote on the amendment to be offered 
with respect to some administration 
measure recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Finance—which could even be 
the reciprocal trade extension bill, so 
far as I am personally concerned—I 
would offer it to such a bill. If I had 
such assurance as that, I would be will- 
ing to let the committee vote on the 
amendment. I believe the probability 
is, from past experience, the committee 
would vote the amendment down, and 
the probability is the Senate would 
agree to the amendment. 

Mr. BENNETT. I am talking about 
holding hearings and following due 
legislative process. I am very sorry the 
chairman of the committee is not pres- 
ent in the Chamber. Apparently there 
is in the making a proposal that hear- 
ings be held on this or on a similar 
measure in the House of Representa- 
tives before the end of the present year. 

I wish to say to my friend from Lou- 
isiana that I will undertake to consult 
with the chairman of the committee to 
ask him whether he can agree that the 
amendment, if withdrawn from this bill, 
may be offered to another bill which, as 
the Senator says, has administration 
backing as it may come from the com- 
mittee. I cannot commit the chairman, 
but I can certainly ask him the question. 

Mr. LONG. It is my fear that the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee will be opposed to the amendment, 
whether he holds hearings or does not 
hold hearings. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah is opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. We held hearings previ- 
ously, and the Senator from Virginia 
was a very vigorous opponent of the 
amendment. I believe there are two 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Finance on the floor at the present time 
who are sponsors of the amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I congratulate the 
Senator for offering this amendment. 

Mr. LONG. I appreciate the action 
of the Senator from North Dakota in 
joining in support of the amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. All the Senator is try- 
ing to do is to meet the increased cost of 
living for millions of people. I am glad 
to join the distinguished Senator in what 
he is trying to do. 

Mr. LONG. I am glad to have the 
Senator join in sponsoring and support- 
ing the amendment. 

I should like to make another point 
about the timeliness of this amendment. 
Why is it offered to this particular bill? 
The argument is made that time is of the 
essence with respect to the pending bill. 
Time is also of the essence in connection 
with the public welfare program. Those 
living on an average welfare check of $55 
a month, with no further income, have 
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suffered an increase in cost of living. 
The cost of food has risen over 6 per- 
cent. Also there has been an alarming 
increase in the cost of medical care. We 
would like to assist those needy people, 
as well as people who are out of work. 

If my amendment were adopted now, it 
could go into effect for the quarter be- 
ginning July 1. Senators know that 
funds are allotted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on a quarterly basis. If we do 
not act within a month, we shall have to 
wait until October 1 for the program to 
go into effect. That would mean a loss 
of 3 months’ time in helping the needy 
people of the country. 

Furthermore, this money, in the hands 
of needy people, will be spent, and spent 
quickly. Some say that we should re- 
duce taxes. I think that is a pretty good 
idea, so that we can stimulate increased 
purchasing power. But many people 
who might have their taxes reduced 
might not spend the money. If we wish 
to put additional people to work, help 
the farmer move his products, and stim- 
ulate retail trade and production, we 
should remember that every dollar we 
put in the hands of these needy people 
will be spent in short order. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. Iam sorry that I was 
not present when the Senator began 
his speech. 

As I understand the purpose of the 
Senator's amendment, it is to provide 
that the Federal Government shall make 
additional grants to the States. What 
assurance can we have that the States, 
in turn, will not cut down on the State 
contribution, with the result that the 
recipient will not receive any benefits as 
a result of the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. LONG. Since the last increase 
we made in Federal matching, which 
was a $3 increase in the average public 
welfare check for the aged, the States 
have increased State expenditures by 
approximately 5 percent, on the whole. 
That in itself is a pretty good showing 
of good faith on the part of the States. 
It indicates that they are alive to the 
problem, and are trying to assist needy 
persons. 

Furthermore, the comparison to which 
I refer the Senator, on page 9460 of the 
Recorp, shows that after the last in- 
crease 32 States passed along even more 
than the average Federal increase, so 
far as the average grant per recipient 
is concerned. The Senator’s State was 
one of those which increased the av- 
erage grant by an amount even larger 
than that which the Federal Govern- 
ment provided by way of additional 
matching funds. 

As I explained while the Senator was 
not present in the Chamber, when we 
try to devise a formula to guarantee 
either that the per capita State expendi- 
ture will not be reduced, or that the 
gross amount of funds will not be re- 
duced, we encounter a great many prob- 
lems in trying to apply the proposal to 
48 different States. States have differ- 
ing fiscal and legislative situations, and 
differing problems, to such a degree that 
it is almost impossible to devise a plan 
without having a large number of States 
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find it objectionable for good and valid 
reasons. 

Mr. POTTER. Is it the Senator’s 
contention that the adoption of his 
amendment would provide a stimulus to 
the States to increase their benefit pay- 
ments, so that the recipients would 
really receive the benefit of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LONG. That is true. Further- 
more, although this does not affect the 
Senator’s State as much as it affects 
many other States, in the middle brack- 
ets, starting at $6 and going to $11 of 
State contributions, there would be a 
2-to-1 matching for this $5 of State 
funds, instead of a 1-to-1 matching. 
There would be a decided stimulus in 
States which, because of low per-capita 
income, have not seen fit to raise enough 
funds to provide even as much as a $40 
average contribution to the needy. 

Mr. POTTER. I share the concern of 
the Senator from Louisiana with respect 
to the public-welfare program. How- 
ever, the disturbing factor, to my mind, 
is that if an amendment to the pending 
bill were to be adopted, it would have to 
go to conference. The bill before us is a 
very important measure. I should like to 
see the Senator’s amendment offered to 
a bill with respect to which there would 
not be the urgency which exists in the 
case of the pending bill. 

Mr. LONG. I certainly hope that the 
House will accept the amendment. 

Those of us in the Senate have some 
prerogatives. I concede that all revenue 
measures must originate in the House. 
The last two significant revenue meas- 
ures we passed without amendment. It 
seems to me we have the right in the 
Senate to send an amendment back to 
the House. With respect to the unem- 
ployment compensation provisions in the 
bill, it is proposed to pass them in the 
Senate without amendment. With re- 
spect to public-welfare provisions, I 
should hope that the House would show 
the Senate the same courtesy which the 
Senate appears ready to show the House 
in connection with the unemployment- 
compensation provisions, 

Mr. POTTER. In connection with the 
next revenue bill, dealing with the exten- 
sion of excise taxes, I hope the Senate 
will take some action by way of amend- 
ments which the House will accept. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Tyield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Under the old age as- 
sistance program, is it not true that the 
State determines who is in need? 

Mr, LONG. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it not true that the 
State determines how much is required 
to meet that need? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it not also true that 
originally the program started on a 50-50 
matching basis, equal amounts being 
paid by the Federal and State Govern- 
ments? 

Mr. LONG. That is true. 

Mr. CURTIS. In 1946 the act was 
amended so as to provide that the Fed- 
eral Government should pay two-thirds 
of the first $15. 

Mr. LONG. That is true. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I believe the act was 
amended again in 1948, so that the Fed- 
eral Government paid three-fourths of 
the first $20. 

Mr.LONG. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. It was amended again 
in 1952, so that the Federal Government 
paid four-fifths of the first $25. 

Then 2 years ago it was amended so 
that the Federal Government would pay 
four-fifths of the first $30. At the pres- 
ent time what proportion of the $45 
payment does the Federal Government 
make? 

Mr. LONG. Which payment? 

Mr. CURTIS. Of the $45 payment. 

Mr. LONG. It makes a payment of 
$24 on the first $30 and $7.50 of the next 
$15. So the Federal Government pays 
$31.50 of a $45 payment. 

Mr. CURTIS. As a matter of fact, it 
is 70 percent. I believe that is what it 
figures out to be. 

Mr. LONG. That is about right. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator’s pro- 
posal would raise the Federal contribu- 
tion from 70 percent to 76 percent. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. LONG. Just about. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it not also true that 
a State which is paying the very lowest 
amount would not get any help from 
the Sénator’s amendment? 

Mr. LONG. No; I do not believe the 
Senator can find a State listed which 
would not receive some benefit under 
the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let us suppose that a 
State pays $30 a month, which I am not 
defending as an adequate amount, such 
a State would not get any benefit from 
the Senator’s amendment, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. LONG. The State of Mississippi 
is the only State which would not bene- 
fit substantially from the amendment. 
The State of Mississippi makes an aver- 
age contribution to old-age assistance 
of $30.02. That means that the State 
takes advantage of the 4-to-1 matching 
formula and does not go beyond $30— 
$24 Federal, $6 State. Unless there is 
either an additional fund made avail- 
able—which I certainly hope will result 
from the amendment—or Mississippi 
modifies its program so as to reduce the 
number of eligibles and thereby increase 
the amount of the payment, there would 
be very little help from the amendment 
in Mississippi. However, if $30 is the 
average payment, then even in the State 
of Mississippi, in a great proportion of 
the cases the payments would go above 
$30 there would be additional funds 
available. So there would be a substan- 
tial benefit even in the State of Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. CURTIS. Perhaps Mississippi 
would be the only State 

Mr. LONG. Pardon me. I hope the 
Senator is not telling me that he would 
like to go beyond the 4-to-1 matching 
formula, and establish a 5-to-1 or 6-to-1 
formula. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; on the contrary, 
I believe it was a mistake when we left 
the 50-50 formula, because the States 
are not dealing fairly with the Federal 
Government. The States determine 
who is in need and who is not in need. 
Under the Senator’s proposal there 
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would be some States which would in- 
crease their payments by $7.50 without 
paying a nickel of their own money. I 
have no argument against raising the 
payments, but I believe it should be done 
based on a formula that treats all the 
States equally, and does not permit any 
of the States to take advantage of the 
Federal Treasury. I thank the Sen- 
ator for yielding. 

Mr. LONG. Of course the Senator is 
the best judge of how the amendment 
would affect the State of Nebraska, and 
I would certainly rely upon him, repre- 
senting his State as well as he does, 
to do so. However, I find that it would 
mean a $5 increase for the aged and 
a $7.50 increase for the blind in Ne- 
braska. 

I am not trying to tell the State of 
Nebraska how it should determine its 
requirements, If there is an aged per- 
son with a relative who can provide for 
him but refuses to do it, I do not believe 
we should decline to assist that person, 
on the theory that there is a relative 
who could if he would provide for the 
needy aged. We do not do it in Loui- 
siana. Some States do it. Each State 
has the right to prescribe its own re- 
quirements. 


Some may wish to fix Federal stand- 


ards for the needy, and I assume that 
would mean that the Federal Govern- 
ment would pick up the entire check. 
Of course, it would also mean an addi- 
tional billion, four hundred million 
dollars of annual cost to the central Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator will 
yield further, I merely wish to say that 
that is the point I make, namely, that 
a State which manages its old age as- 
sistance program by confining it to peo- 
ple in need is further taxed to support 
the more liberal programs in other 
States where the Federal Government 
pays 70 percent. There can be no argu- 
ment against an adequate payment to 
all, but an argument can be made for a 
sound and fair formula. I believe we 
can go too far unless a basic study is 
made of the whole subject. 

Mr. LONG. I shall get the figures for 
the Senator’s State, for his own edifica- 
tion. 

Mr. CURTIS. While the Senator is 
getting those figures, I wish he would 
tell me what percent of the people over 
65 years in the Senator's State are draw- 
ing old age assistance. 

Mr. LONG. In the State of Nebraska? 

Mr. CURTIS. In the State of Ne- 
braska and in the State of Louisiana, 
the percentage of people over 65 who 
are drawing old age assistance. 

Mr. LONG. Louisiana has one of the 
highest percentages in the Nation. The 
national average of persons over 65 
drawing old age assistance is 17.1 per- 
cent. Nebraska provides for approxi- 
mately 11.6 percent. Louisiana provides 
for approximately 59 percent. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is the point I wish 
to make. The formula must be re- 
studied as a matter of justice and equity 
between the States and also as it con- 
cerns the Federal Government. While 
the Senator’s amendment would make a 
greater contribution toward the bill of 
Nebraska than is paid at the present 
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time, it would also require Nebraskans, 
as Federal taxpayers, to make a propor- 
tionate increase in their payments, to 
pay the higher bill in the State of 
Louisiana, where 59 percent of the aged 
people receive old age assistance. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator is worry- 
ing about the percentage of contribu- 
tion, which is the point he started to 
make at the beginning of his remarks, 
I will say to him that Louisiana is one 
of the States making a very high tax 
effort to support its program. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand. 

Mr. LONG. The State of Louisiana 
puts up as much money for public as- 
sistance as does Texas, which has several 
times Louisiana’s population. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is a strong argu- 
ment for reforming the entire formula 
and not having one which creates such 
disparity between States, under which 
the Federal Government and the old 
people are mistreated. 

Mr. LONG. If it is to be reformed, 
the junior Senator from Louisiana would 
like to reform it in such a way that we 
would continue to help those States 
which are the least able to help the 
needy, and provide more adequately for 
them. There are a number of States 
where the average payment is less than 
$40 a month. We find the need most 
concentrated in those States. Those 
States are States where much of the 
economy has historically depended upon 
small farms. In recent years the econ- 
omy of the small farms, as the Senator 
knows, has declined drastically, and 
those people are in dire circumstances. 
Their income never was very high, and 
they were not covered by social security 
until 2 years ago. The aged are very 
much with us in those States. The only 
means we have for looking after them 
is the Federal-State matching program. 
Even with a 4-to-1 matching formula 
for the first $30, most of those States 
still cannot adequately provide for the 
aged people. Louisiana is probably the 
most notable exception when it comes 
to providing for its needy in such situ- 
ations. 

Over a period of years we will see 
social security take over most of the 
burden. However, that is to be in the 
future. It will occur gradually. The 
percentage of the aged who are being 
provided for by social security has 
been increasing year by year, and 
the percentage of the aged who are being 
cared for under public welfare has been 
decreasing year by year. These trends 
will continue. However, for a good many 
years we can expect that the number of 
aged who must rely upon public welfare 
for at least a part of their subsistence 
will continue to increase. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana for himself and other Senators. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Isug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
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scinded 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I believe 
the Senate understands that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana has not had committee con- 
sideration, and the discussion on the 
floor of the Senate indicates the import- 
ance of giving it such consideration. 

I have had a telephone conversation 
with Representative Miits, chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. He 
assures me that this matter is under 
consideration before the Committee on 
Ways and Means at this time. He fur- 
ther raised the question as to whether 
the amendment is germane to the bill, 
under the rules of the House, because 
this bill relates to unemployment insur- 
ance solely. 

I wish to read a letter I have received 
from the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare: 

THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, May 26, 1958. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare re- 
garding an amendment to H. R. 12065 that is 
intended to be proposed by Senator Lonc and 
others. 

The amendment would provide, on a 
permanent basis, that in Federal-State pub- 
lic assistance payments to needy aged, blind, 
and disabled persons the Federal share would 
be % of the first $30, 34 of the next $15, and 
14 of the remainder up to $70. At the pres- 
ent time, Federal matching amounts to % 
of the first $30 and ½ of the remainder up 
to $60. Under the amendment there would 
be no increase in Federal funds in payments 
of $30 or less, increases ranging up to $5 in 
payments between $30 and $40, an increase 
of $5 on payments between $40 and $65, and 
an increase of $7.50 on payments of $70 or 
more. 

As you are aware, prior to 1946 Federal 
participation in payments to the aged and 
blind amounted to 50 percent. A series of 
amendments in 1946, 1948, 1952, and 1956 
have increased this share to % of the first 
$30 and ½ of the remainder up to $60 with 
the result that the Federal Government now 
pays 57.5 percent of the total and as much 
as 78 percent of the payments in some States. 
The proposed amendment would make pos- 
sible increases of $5 or more in all States 
where the present average is $40 or more, 
and would further increase the Federal share 
to 61.4 percent of the total. Moreover, it 
would permit the increases to be made with- 
out any increase in State funds. 

The proposed amendment does not include 
the program of aid to dependent children 
which would almost certainly have to be in- 
cluded as a matter of equity if the amend- 
ment were adopted. This would further in- 
crease the Federal costs. It is estimated that 
the total cost of the amendment in fiscal 
1959 would be $200 million. If the aid to 
dependent children program were included 
on a proportionate basis, the cost would 
amount to $269 million, 

This Department would oppose the amend- 
ment for the following reasons: 

(1) At a time when the United States is 
facing a deficit of $8 billion to $10 billion in 
the next fiscal year, an added yearly cost of at 
least $200 million ($269 million if aid to 
dependent children were included) should 
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not be undertaken without thorough consid- 
eration and clear demonstration of high 
budget priority. These elements certainly 
are not present in relation to this 
amendment. 

(2) It would be extremely inappropriate 
to attach an amendment on which no hear- 
ings have been held, and which has nothing 
to do with unemployment, to a bill provid- 
ing for the extension of unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. Most individuals who 
would benefit under this amendment are 
clearly not persons adversely aftected by un- 
employment. 

(3) The amendment would increase not 
only the Federal dollar expenditure but the 
Federal percentage of participation in pub- 
lic assistance programs. The primary re- 
sponsibility for operation of these programs 
rests with the States, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment's participation in them is already 
at a disproportionately high level, 

(4) The effect of the amendm mt would 
vary most unevenly among States. At least 
one of the lowest income States would re- 
ceive no increase in funds for the aged and 
a number of others would receive very small 
amounts, while those States making rela- 
tively large payments, and in general best 
able to make such payments, would receive 
amounts ranging up to $7.50 per recipient 
per month without any additional State ex- 
penditure. 

The present formulas covering Federal 
participation in public assistance programs 
are temporary in character and are sched- 
uled to expire on June 30, 1959. It is the 
position of the administration that no ac- 
tion to liberalize or extend these formulas 
should be taken until in the next session 
of Congress hearings can be held on recom- 
mendations for long-term improvements 
which would make possible sounder ad- 
ministration of public assistance and more 
equitable treatment among the States. Any 
administration proposal put forward will be 
designed to assure that the States will have 
adequate opportunity to make whatever ad- 
justments in the financing of their public 
assistance programs may be indicated. 

For the foregoing reasons, we would 
strongly urge that the amendment not be 
adopted. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marion B. Folsom, Secretary. 


I do not necessarily oppose the merits 
and the details of the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Louisiana, 
but I think that a matter of such great 
importance should have committee con- 
an before the Senate acts upon 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Does 


not the Senator from Virginia think 
that in a matter of so great importance 
many States may want to be heard be- 
fore the committee? 

Mr. BYRD. I certainly agree with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Prob- 
ably many of the welfare organizations 
throughout the Nation would want to 
have the opportunity to be heard and 
to present their views. 

Mr. BYRD. I agree fully with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. The dis- 
cussion in the Senate today shows the 
complexities and inequalities involved 
in the amendment. 

I hope the bill will not be encumbered 
by this amendment, which is not ger- 
mane. I realize that the Senate does 
not have a rule of germaneness. Never- 
theless, the amendment has nothing to 
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do with unemployment. We are acting 
upon a bill which is in the nature of an 
emergency measure. Up to this time, 
the bill is in exactly the same form in 
which it was passed by the House. If 
the amendment shall be rejected, then 
there will not be any necessity for a 
conference with the House. 

I hope the Senator from Louisiana 
will understand me clearly when I say 
that I do not oppose many of the fea- 
tures of his amendment, but I am not 
dealing with the merits of the amend- 
ment. It is a very complicated amend- 
ment, one which affects not only indi- 
viduals, but also States. The bill pro- 
vides for a temporary program, which 
will expire on June 30, 1959. 

I sincerely hope that the amendment 
will not be attached to the bill, because 
if the Senate rejects the amendment, the 
bill will not have to go to conference, but 
can become operative immediately as an 
emergency measure. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I completely concur in what 
the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance has stated. I think it would be 
extremely unfortunate if the amendment 
should be agreed to. If that happened, 
it would be necessary, probably, to have 
long conferences. 

We are not considering the merits of 
the amendment. The amendment con- 
tains many features with which I am 
fully in accord. But I think that before 
such a proposal is considered by the Sen- 
ate, it ought to have very careful con- 
sideration by the committee. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
wish to address a question to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. Would the Senator 
from Louisiana be willing to include in 
his amendment the program for aid to 
dependent children, within the catego- 
ries which will benefit by the welfare ad- 
ditions made by the Federal Government 
to various State programs? 

Mr. LONG. I have not included a pro- 
posal for aid to dependent children, al- 
though I have studied some of the cost 
estimates for such a program. 

While I myself would vote for an 
amendment to provide more liberally for 
dependent children, I do not think such 
a proposal should be included in the 
amendment now under consideration, 
for several reasons. First, I do not think 
the amendment would receive any more 
votes if it contained a provision for de- 
pendent children. I should like to have 
the amendment agreed to. If the 
amendment shall be agreed to, I am will- 
ing to support an amendment, if the 
Senator from Oregon cares to offer it, to 
provide aid for dependent children. 

If the pending amendment shall be 
agreed to, I feel there will be a substan- 
tial chance to do something for the ben- 
efit of dependent children, and I would 
be glad to support such an amendment 
if one were offered. I am convinced that 
it would not be possible to carry an 
amendment to assist dependent children 
2 aa amendment for the aged should 
ail. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. However, I should 
like to point out that if we are to pro- 
vide increased Federal funds for social- 
security assistance, certainly provision 
for the needy children should þe in- 
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cluded. The needs of these children are 
being met today much less adequately 
than are the needs of the needy adults; 
the current assistance payments do far 
less to meet the needs of dependent chil- 
dren than they do even to meet the needs 
of the needy adults. Although I do not 
believe the needy adults are receiving 
ample support—and my cosponsorship 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana is evidence of that belief on 
my part—neither do I see any valid 
objection to including a provision for 
increasing the aid for the dependent 
children. = 

Mr. LONG. Of course, I think the 
Senator from Oregon will agree that the 
question of whether we are to include in 
this bill a provision for additional funds 
for the needy aged and the blind should 
not be controlling as regards the ques- 
tion of including in the same measure 
provisions to increase the aid to the 
needy dependent ‘children, and vice 
versa. So far as I am concerned, I am 
willing to vote for help for both groups. 
Of course, in many of the States there is 
a growing tendency to oppose increasing 
the aid to dependent children, because 
of the fear that to do so would result in 


- an increase in the number of illegitimate 


children, 

So far as I am concerned, T should be 
glad to join the Senator from Oregon in 
changing the pending amendment in the 
way he favors, but at this time I cannot 
do so because I have not had an opportu- 
nity to confer on that point with all the 
other Senators who have joined in spon- 
soring the amendment. So perhaps this 
point should be covered by another 
amendment. 

Mr.. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
do not believe it proper to say that the 
adoption of such an amendment would 
result in an increase in the number of 
illegitimate children, any more than it 
could be stated accurately that the $600 
credit for dependents, in connection 
with the Federal income tax, results in 
an increase in the number of illegitimate 
children. 

However, it seems to me that if we are 
to provide increased funds for welfare 
programs, aid to dependent children 
should certainly be included. 

Mr. President, I was greatly privileged 
when the Senator from Louisiana per- 
mitted me to join in sponsoring his 
amendment, but at that time I had not 
studied the amendment with sufficient 
care to be able to realize that provision 
for aid to dependent children was not 
included in the program. 

The Senate is now about to vote on the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. I beg him, as the principal sponsor 
of the amendment, to accept, as a part 
of the amendment, a provision for a 
commensurate and proportionate in- 
crease in the program for aid to the 
dependent children. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I hope 
very much that the Senator from Ore- 
gon will permit the Senate to vote now 
on the pending amendment, which the 
Senator from Oregon and a large num- 
ber of other Senators have joined in 
sponsoring. If the amendment is agreed 
to, I shall be happy to support an 
amendment to provide for aid for de- 
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pendent children, if the Senator from 
Oregon cares to offer such an amend- 
ment, 

In fact, I am sure the Senator from 
Oregon will be pleased to recall that 
the last time the Senate acted to liber- 
alize the welfare program for the aged 
and disabled, even though that program 
did not include any provision for the 
dependent children, in the conference 
committee the funds provided for the 
dependent children were increased. So I 
think such an amendment would have 
substantial support. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. But there will be 
a blot on the record of the Senate if, 
when it is providing funds for those who 
are in need, it does not provide for the 
needy dependent children. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmirE in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I rise to endorse what 
the Senator from Oregon has stated. I 
have already endorsed a proposal similar 
to the one the Senator from Oregon has 
made. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lona] has not seen fit to accept the sug- 
gestion, which certainly is his right; 
and, of course, I realize that he has his 
problems, just as we have ours. But I 
hope that at a later date we shall be 
able to provide, in this connection, for 
aid for the dependent children, because 
I agree that they are as much entitled 
to increased benefit payments as are 
those who come in the other categories 
to which reference has been made. 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield further to 
me? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Personally, I have no ob- 
jection to the amendment the Senator 
from Oregon favors; and if such an 
amendment were offered on its own 
merits, I would vote for it. 

But inasmuch as 31 other Senators 
have joined in sponsoring the pending 
amendment, I do not believe I am privi- 
leged to modify it now in the manner 
suggested by the Senator from Oregon, 
since the pending amendment is spon- 
sored by all those Senators as well as by 
myself. 

If the Senator from Oregon cares to 
offer such an amendment, following the 
vote on the pending one, personally I 
shall have no objection; and if Senators 
care to vote to add it to the pending 
amendment, they can do so. But, per- 
sonally, I prefer to have the Senate vote 
now on the pending amendment. There- 
after, if the Senator from Oregon cares 
to offer an amendment of the kind he 
has suggested, it can be voted on then. 

Let me ask whether the Senator from 
Oregon has prepared such an amend- 
ment, 

Mr. NEUBERGER. No; I have not; 
this matter was called to my attention 
only a moment ago, and I was much dis- 
turbed to find that the program for aid 
for the needy dependent children is not 
included in the program under the pend- 
ing amendment, 
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I may state that I am not the only 
Senator who has been surprised and 
chagrined to find that aid for needy chil- 
dren is not covered by the pending 
amendment. I have stated to several 
other of the cosponsors of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana that 
I have been disappointed to find that it 
does not include aid for the dependent 
children; and they, also, were surprised 
to find that that is the case. 

After all, Mr. President, when the Sen- 
ate is providing for the needy, who could 
be more worthy of assistance than the 
needy dependent children? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield to me? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not think there is 
any answer to the position which has 
been taken by my colleague and by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

However, in view of the position in 
which the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] finds himself—and, of course, I 
understand it—why does not my col- 
league offer such an amendment as an 
amendment to the Long amendment? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. In answer, I 
should like to explain, as a procedural 
matter, that this situation was called to 
my attention only a few moments ago 
by some of those who likewise are in- 
terested in the program for the needy 
dependent children. The Senate is 
about to vote on the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana; and I have not 
had an opportunity to draft an amend- 
ment to provide for aid for the needy 
dependent children, because it was only 
a few minutes ago that I learned that 
aid for them is not covered by the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Exactly how much technical prepara- 
tion is necessary in order to draft an 
amendment which would provide for the 
needy dependent children, additional 
funds in proportion to, and commensu- 
rately with, those provided by the pro- 
gram of aid for the aged, I do not know 
at this time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. NEUBERGER, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I have explored the vari- 
ous cost estimates in the case of aid for 
the dependent children; and I was in- 
formed that to provide aid for the de- 
pendent children in the same fashion 
that the pending amendment would 
provide aid for the needy aged would 
cost approximately $70 million, or about 
one-third of the cost of the provisions 
of the pending amendment. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I have a great mass of in- 
formation on that subject; and I shall 
be glad to show it to the Senator from 
Oregon if he would care to see it. But 
I do not believe we have time to go into 
it prior to the vote on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, is 
it not possible to have a quorum call 
while such an amendment is being pre- 
pared? 

Mr.MORSE. That is what I was about 
to suggest. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF OVERSEAS 
CEMETERIES FOR WAR DEAD 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, as a 
member of the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission, I wish to call the 
attention of the Senate to a program 
now getting under way. It is most 
fitting that the plan should begin now, 
as the Nation finds itself approaching 
another May 30, Memorial Day, on 
which traditionally we pay tribute to the 
brave Americans who gave their lives for 
their country. 

The new Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion plan is designed to offer a small 
measure of comfort to the families of 
American men and women who made 
the supreme sacrifice in World War II 
and who have been laid to rest in mili- 
tary cemeteries abroad. 

It is simply this: The Commission will 
provide, for next-of-kin who request it, a 
photograph of the cemetery in which the 
service man or woman lies. An insert 
in the photograph will show the in- 
dividual grave and headstone with its 
markings, 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
copy of a photograph, which is available 
to all Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, to be made 
available to the next of kin of those who 
lost their lives on foreign soil and are 
now buried in cemeteries overseas. This 
particular photograph happens to be one 
of the cemetery at Cambridge. An insert 
of the individual grave of the soldier is 
provided if the next of kin makes the 
request. In the case of those who are 
unknown, there is a marking of the un- 
known soldier, and a photograph of it is 
also taken. So there is either an insert 
of a photograph of the individual grave, 
with the identification of the individual 
soldier, or a photograph of the name of 
the soldier who is missing in action. 

This is a photograph of one cemetery. 
There are altogether eight cemeteries 
where American soldiers are buried. The 
photographs are all in color. I am sure 
the next of kin would appreciate having 
such photographs. 

Members will note that the photograph 
measures 13 by 17 inches overall, with 
the small insert placed in the corner, 
It is indeed a handsome remembrance. 

The valiant dead of World War I have 
been laid to rest in 14 cemeteries scat- 
tered throughout what were once the 
Atlantic and Pacific theaters of war. 
The American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission is responsible to the people of 
the United States for the construction 
and permanent maintenance of these 
military cemeteries built by the United 
States Government on foreign soil. 

All told, 93,114 graves are contained in 
those cemeteries. Each cemetery also 
contains what is known as a Wall of 
the Missing, where the names of those 
56,000 persons whose bodies were not 
recovered are inscribed for all to see. 
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Some years ago the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alabama, [Mr. HILL] 
suggested a program of photographing 
the cemeteries for the next of kin. The 
Federal budget in 1957 contained an 
item of $50,000 to enable the Battle 
Monuments Commission to initiate the 
plan. It is my understanding, further- 
more, that current budget estimates will 
contain sufficient funds to continue and 
complete the project. 

The Commission set to work at once. 
For several years it has been engaged in 
an intensive photographing project of 
the overseas graves, as well as the Walls 
of the Missing, at American cemetery 
establishments abroad. 

We are now ready to issue photographs 
for those buried or recorded at 8 of the 
14 cemeteries. Work is proceeding as 
rapidly as possible at the remaining six. 

The project does not apply to the 
Korean war dead, all of whom were re- 
turned to the United States for inter- 
ment. The only exceptions are the un- 
known service men and women of the 
Korean conflict. These Americans are 
buried in the National Memorial Ceme- 
tery of the Pacific, maintained by the 
United States Army at Honolulu. 

The American Battle Monuments 
Commission has authorized me to an- 
nounce that it will welcome requests for 
photographs from the next of kin of 
those World War II heroes lying at rest 
or recorded in the following cemeteries: 
Cambridge, England; Normandy—St. 
Laurent, France; Brittany—St. James, 
France; Epinal, France; Rhome—Dra- 
guignan, France; Netherlands—Mar- 
graten, Holland; Sicily-Rome—Nettuno- 
Anzio, Italy; North Africa—Carthage, 
Tunisia. 

Requests for photographs of ceme- 
teries other than the eight mentioned 
should be deferred until approximately 
this September, when the Commission 
hopes to complete the balance of the 
work. 

Mr. President, at this moment the 
bodies of 2 Unknown Soldiers, 1 from 
World War II and 1 from Korea, are 
lying in state in the rotunda of the Capi- 
tol. After a grateful Nation has paid 
its final tributes, they will be interred at 
Arlington Cemetery beside another sol- 
dier of World War I, “known but to God.” 

‘The ceremonies surrounding interment 
of the Unknowns have been arranged 
with one principal thought in mind: An 
American who has given a dear one to 
his country in circumstances which 
caused the service man or woman to re- 
main unidentified, can regard the grave 
= cars unknown as his personal memo- 

He can stand before the beautiful 
monument with a feeling of identifica- 
tion. Lovingly tended and sternly 
guarded, it might indeed cover the re- 
mains of a member of his family. He 
will know that the hero who rests there 
has been accorded every honor and re- 
spect his Government can bestow. 

I call attention to the Unknowns to- 
day because the tributes we pay them are 
part and parcel of the homage paid by 
the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission to those honored dead who were 
identifiable. The care of our military 
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cemeteries abroad and the new photo- 
graph plan belong to the same pattern 
of reverence for our war heroes. 

Two years ago I had the honor of visit- 
ing several of our World War II ceme- 
teries in Europe and of dedicating the 
cemetery at Epinal, only a few miles 
from Colmar where I served in battle. 

It is a personal satisfaction for me 
to assure the American people that these 
cemeteries are as beautiful as the hand 
and heart of man can make them. They 
are situated on land provided by govern- 
ments of those nations where the fight- 
ing occurred. 

America’s most eminent artists, sculp- 
tors, and architects have designed each 
one. While individual cemetery plans 
differ, each has three essential features: 
a small nondenominational chapel for 
the use of visitors. permanent inscrip- 
tions of the names of those whose bodies 
were not recovered or identified, includ- 
ing those buried or lost at sea, and a 
record in permanent form—often a 
handsome mosaic or mural—of the 
achievements of our Armed Forces in 
the region where the memorial is located. 

The graves, marked by simple white 
crosses or stars of David, are beautifully 
tended. All is beauty and peace. 

Those who have had the opportunity 
of visiting American cemeteries abroad 
have come away comforted and proud of 
these visible memorials. For those who 
have not been able to make a personal 
pilgrimage to the battlefields of Europe 
or the Pacific, these photographs may 
provide a degree of solace. 

On July 23, 1956, when T dedicated 
the Cemetery for American War Dead 
of World War II at Epinal, France, I 
made certain comments which have 
bearing today as the American Battle 
Monuments Commission prepares to dis- 
tribute these pictures. Briefly, on that 
occasion, I said: 

The valor and the sacrifice of the brave 
men who lie here are America’s contribution 
to the freedom of all men. 

Love of liberty and the willingness to de- 
fend liberty with life, if necessary, are con- 
cepts held precious by America and her 
allies, The friendship and understanding of 
our countries, bound together by concepts 
such as these, is never-ending. 

Here at Epinal, once torn and battle- 
scarred, now beautiful and peaceful, we have 
come to remember. 

The fighting in this area was costly to 
America. More than 5,000 of her sons made 
the ultimate sacrifice here. Other thousands 
who lived suffered severe bodily harm. And 
the toll taken by war on the spirits of men 
is beyond calculation, 

Great conflicts raged on this soil and 
throughout the nearby areas. From A 
of 1944 until the spring of 1945 the allies 
engaged the enemy in the final struggles of 
the war. 

Then, at last, the thunder of battle faded, 
and a stillness came over the land. 

Now we stand on French soil, the soil of 
freedom. The Government and the people 
of France have provided these lovely and 
dignified surroundings. Our dead have been 
tenderly laid to rest. ‘The graves are marked, 
the missing are recorded. In this simple and 
beautiful memorial are inscribed their deeds, 

Yes; there is silence now, the silence of 
Peace. But foremost in our thoughts is the 
silence of our men—those courageous, dedi- 
cated Americans who paid the full price for 
peace and who shall speak no more. 
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Ten years have passed since we knew those 
valiant spirits as men, as brothers, husbands, 
and comrades-in-arms. They are no longer 
with us, but their presence can be felt. In- 
deed, in the quiet which pervades this hal- 
lowed place today our spirits reach out to 
communicate with theirs. 

They tell us that the spirit of freedom is 
like a banked-up fire. Man, though he be 
oppressed and subjugated for generations, 
will aspire always to be free. The banked-up 
fire will fiash forth again and again as long 
as freedom resides in the hearts of men. 
The long pages of history show that, no 
matter how dearly freedom was bought, men 
have never hesitated to pay for it. 

Burke has said, “For evil to triumph, it is 
only necessary for good men to do nothing.” 
The democracies have learned this hard les- 
son in two great wars. We have learned that 
the concept of freedom must be defended 
every moment, every day. 

If our words can be heard by those brave 
ones who lie here, let us tell them that the 
concept of freedom for which they gave 
their lives is eternally valid. It is eternally 
worthy of the best that each of us can give 
to it. No one of us is truly free until all 
are free, 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
congratulate the Senator from Michigan 
upon his magnificent address, The Sen- 
ator has chosen a most appropriate time, 
on the eve of Memorial Day, to inform 
the Senate about the splendid new pro- 
gram of the American Battle Monuments 
Commission, of which the Senator from 
Michigan has been a distinguished mem- 
ber in recent years. 

The American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission has done one of the most beau- 
tiful. jobs ever done in connection with 
the entire program of memorializing 
those who have given their lives in the 
service of the United States. 

I had the opportunity last autumn to 
visit the cemetery near the Anzio beach- 
head, the cemetery at Luxembourg where 
General Patton is buried, and the ceme- 
tery near Montfaucon in the Verdun 
area, a World War I cemetery. All of 
them are impressive. Certainly, Ameri- 
cans, whenever they go abroad, should 
visit such cemeteries in order to remind 
themselves of the great sacrifices which 
have been made on foreign soil by sol- 
diers and sailors of the United States, 

I congratulate the Senator from 
Michigan not only for his splendid ad- 
dress, but for bringing this important 
innovation to the attention of the Sen- 
ate and the people generally through the 
Senate. I am sure the program will 
bring comfort and happiness to thou- 
sands of American families. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania, Mr, 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Does 
this procedure apply also to men and 
officers of World War I who are buried 
abroad? 

Mr, POTTER. I will state to the dis- 
tinguished Senator it does not apply to 
them yet. This is a new program which 
is being initiated for the new cemeter- 
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ies of World War II. In the case of 
those who are buried in the cemeteries 
of World War I, a small souvenir pam- 
phlet was issued. However, that pam- 
phlet was not nearly so elaborate as the 
one now proposed. 

Many of the near of kin themselves 
have died. I am hopeful, once the pro- 
gram has been completed it will be pos- 
sible to do the same thing for the graves 
of those who are buried in World War 
I cemeteries. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I congratulate the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan for so 
beautifully presenting the new program 
to the Senate of the United States. It 
is a most appropriate time to do so. 

I sincerely trust that as many Sena- 
tors as possible will take part in the 
ceremony on Friday afternoon. I had 
the honor of attending the services in 
1921 when the Unknown Soldier of 
World War I was entombed. I have had 
the honor of visiting many of the ceme- 
teries of World War I. My own State 
of Pennsylvania has erected several 
monuments in different places in France 
commemorating the work of soldiers, 
particularly from that State. 

I extend my sincerest congratulations 
to the Senator from Michigan, who has 
performed a service which is well worth 
while and has done so eloquently. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Benati yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The senior Senator 
from Michigan has again very simply 
and eloquently placed before the Sen- 
ate a program which probably more 
than anything else brings back to many 
of us the real meaning of our country 
and the price which is paid for the pres- 
ervation of our liberties which so many of 
us take so lightly. 

I congratulate the Senator particu- 
larly upon assuming an active part in 
the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission, rather than accepting a mem- 
bership upon the Commission and 
merely being passive in its performance. 

We all know of the great part the 
Senator from Michigan has played on 
that particular Commission, and the 
Senator deserves from all of us our 
deepest thanks for the work he has 
done. 

Perhaps what is proposed is a good 
way to perpetuate the memory of those 
who have made the supreme sacrifice for 
their country; in the minds of parents 
who have lost their sons, of wives who 
have lost their husbands, and of children 
who have lost their fathers. All these 
Americans contributed their bit to the 
perpetuation of our ideals. Most of 
them have never had an opportunity, 
and never will have an opportunity, to 
visit their dear one’s last and final rest- 
ing place. It seems to me that this new 
program which has been evolved will 
provide an adequate and eloquent re- 
minder to all of us of the real meaning 
and occasion of Memorial Day. 

I thank the Senator from Michigan 
for his great contribution to this cause. 
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Mr. POTTER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado. 


NEW MEXICO PRIMARY ELECTION 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I have 
before me the issue of Time magazine of 
May 26 making some comments on the 
New Mexico primary election. 

According to these comments the only 
thing that counts in New Mexico political 
elections is the national origin of the 
candidate, and reference is made to my 
Spanish origin. May I say that I am not 
asking permission of either Time maga- 
zine or Henry Luce to be an American, 
and I suggest that if Time magazine will 
only look at the historical records of 
the Defense Department, it will find that 
more Chavezes than Luces have worn the 
military uniform of the United States, 
That includes both sides of the family. 

The comments are also incorrect in 
intimating that the inpouring of out- 
siders to man atomic energy laboratories, 
airbases, rocket-test stations, and other 
defense installations have greatly de- 
creased the purported Spanish influence. 
If the publishers of the magazine will 
look at the election results at Roswell, 
where Walker Air Force Base is located, 
Alamogordo, where Holloman Air Force 
Base is located, Kirtland Air Force Base, 
atomic energy activities at Albuquerque, 
and Cannon Air Force Base at Clovis, 
they will find out that those newcomers 
in the great majority voted for me. 

The comments make a great point of 
the fact that in 1952 General Hurley lost 
by only 5,000 votes. He forgets in that 
election it was not Hurley that I had to 
beat but the general trend in my State 
for Candidate Eisenhower, who was run- 
ning for President. 

The article also points out that I made 
a great point of the fact that I am fifth 
in seniority in the Senate, which is cor- 
rect. 

I am chairman of the Senate Public 
Works Committee. When the deepening 
of the St. Lawrence in New York and the 
new work that is to be done in Niagara 
was under consideration, it was not a 
chairman from New York State who 
passed judgment on the necessity of that 
worthy project, but it was the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Let us put it another way. New Mex- 
ico and Arizona have only two Repre- 
sentatives each. How mzaay has New 
York? How many has Pennsylvania? 
How many have Ohio, Illinois, New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, and Massachusetts? 
But whether Time magazine likes it or 
not, Arizona, with only two Represent- 
atives in Congress, is represented in the 
Senate by Cart HAYDEN, chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations; and 
whether Time magazine likes it or not, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ is chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Works, and 
chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee which handles the largest 
appropriation bill, namely, the Defense 
Department appropriation bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ, I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I to understand 
our good friend from New Mexico to say 
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that New Mexico and Arizona do not do 
well in the field of public works and 
reclamation? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I assure the Senator 
that not only do we do well in New Mex- 
ico, but we try to help Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I had not so often 
noticed the last point, but I can say 
that New Mexico and Arizona do ex- 
tremely well. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. We do extremely well; 
and at times we have done something 
for Illinois, in spite of the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the Senator 
from New Mexico will strike that re- 
mark from the RECORD. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No; I will not strike it, 
because at one time I asked the Senator 
from Illinois if he wanted to save money, 
and if so, I suggested that about $80 
million in appropriations for certain 
items in Illinois be deleted from a cer= 
tain bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We get the drippings 
from those appropriations, and the great 
open spaces get the beefsteak. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. We get the beefsteak, 
in spite of the Senator from Illinois, or 
the State of Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On that point the 
Senator is correct. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. But when we try to do 
something for Lake Michigan, who ob- 
jects? The Senator from Illinois, not 
the Senator from New Mexico or any 
other Senator from the West. I am 
tickled pink that, with only two Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, we are able to 
do things for the West. We shall con- 
tinue to do things for the West, whether 
it be Republican California or Demo- 
cratic New Mexico. We will do things 
for Utah and Colorado. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Iam sure the Senator 
will do things for those States; but will 
he do something for Illinois, New York, 
Michigan, Ohio, New Jersey, and other 
large industrial States which pay enor- 
mous amounts in taxes? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me refer to the 
Niagara Falls development and ask if 
the Senator from Illinois was for it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I certainly was. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from New 
Mexico reported that measure from the 
committee. The measure providing for 
the deepening of the St. Lawrence was 
reported from the Public Works Com- 
mittee, but not because of any influence 
from the State of New York. So far as 
Illinois is concerned, I assure the Sena- 
tor from Illinois that the Senator from 
New Mexico and the Public Works Com- 
mittee are ready to do things for Illinois, 
My friend, the ranking Republican 
member of the committee [Mr. MARTIN 
of Pennsylvania] will confirm what I am 
saying. He is a fine Senator. He does 
not play politics with public works. He 
is constructive. We have done every- 
thing we possibly could for every State 
in the Union, irrespective of politics. 

As a matter of fact, New Mexico now 
has only one Representative in Congress. 
The other died. I am happy and proud 
of the fact that New Mexico, with only 
two Representatives in Congress, is 
represented in the Senate by the chair- 
man of a committee, which is more than 
can be said for the State of Illinois. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is 100 
cent correct. 

* CHAVEZ. I hope the Senator 
from Illinois will remain a Member of 
the Senate for a sufficient length of time 
to enable him eventually to become the 
chairman of some committee; and I hope 
he will not object to appropriations for 
-public works. 

Let us put it another way. New York, 
with some forty-odd Representatives; 
Pennsylvania, with many Representa- 
tives; New Jersey, Massachusetts, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, or 
Ohio—all with many Representatives, 
and all with political power—have not a 
committee chairman in the Senate of the 
United States; so why should I not brag 
about my State of New Mexico, which 
has been kind to me? New Mexico has 
a chairman, and Senators from other 
States must come to that chairman any 
time some work is done. That chairman 
is glad to help them out any time they 
have a worthy cause. 

Let my friend from Illinois ask the 
Republicans in New Mexico what they 
think of me. Why do they think well 
of me? Because I fight for New Mexico. 
I am for the country first, but I lean 
over whenever it comes to anything for 
New Mexico. 

Iam glad to render assistance to any 
other Senator who is sponsoring a worthy 
cause. I will fight just as hard for a 
worthy project in Wisconsin, North Da- 
kota, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, or 
Colorado, as for any project in any other 
part of the country 2 

My friend from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
is a Republican; but that is his fault. 
‘He is a good man, and I am for him 
strongly. I think he is a fine Senator. 
But, when it comes to the Purgatoire 
River, I fight just as hard for Colorado 
as he does. 

Mr.ALLOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will say again, Mr. 
President, that any time I can get some- 
thing for New Mexico I shall do so. The 
people of my State evidently trust me to 
continue to try to help them. 

We do not need the help of Time 
magazine, or of the Luces or of News- 
week. We can do without them. They 
seem not to know that we have a West, 
which is the section that-is coming up, 
whether they like it or not. Arizona 
and New Mexico will gain a Representa- 
tive in Congress at the next election. 
We will not lose a Representative when 
the next census is taken, which is more 
than New York can say. If it has to 
be New York; I prefer the decency and 
kindness of Anna Rosenberg and Mrs. 
Albert Lasker to all the Henry Luces put 
together, 


ADDRESS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 
AT THE NATIONAL PRESS CLUB 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday, May 21, the Vice President 
of the United States made a very im- 
portant speech at the National Press 
Club, relating to his trip to Latin Amer- 
ica. It is my understanding that no 
speech made in recent months has cre- 
ated such interest as this one. Ordi- 
narily I ask to have a speech or address 
inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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great importance that I ask unanimous 
consent to have the Vice President's 
speech, as well as the questions and 
answers following the speech, inserted in 
the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and questions and answers were ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE RICHARD M. NIXON, 
VICE PRESIDENT OP THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA BEFORE THE NATIONAL Press CLUB 
INCLUDING THE QUESTION AND 
PeERioD, WEDNESDAY, May 21, 1958 
Mr. Horner. This is one of the rare occa- 

sions in the 50-year history of the National 

Press Club when a president of this all-male 

organization has had the privilege of ad- 

dressing a club luncheon with the salutation 

“Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen.” 

Applause. 

We are honored to have with us today, as 
special guest, Mrs, Nixon. [Standing ova- 
tion.] 

We are pleased, also, to have as guests sey- 
eral members of the official party and many 
of the reporters and photographers who ac- 
companied Mr. Nixon to South America. 
‘They are right here in front of us. 

I want to tell you that the news corps had 
its problems, too. I am told that in one very 
mountainous area some of the photographers 
were having difficulty adjusting themselves 
to the rarified air at high altitude. They 
were gasping desperately for breath. One 
of these cameramen turned to his buddy and 
said, “Let's get off this hill,” [laughter] in 
the colorful, and unquotable language of our 
colleagues. The other man gasped, “Yeh, let's 
get out of here. When I die I want to be 
breathing” [Laughter and applause.) 

We are glad, too, everybody came back 
breathing. 

A few years ago the Vice President ot the 
United States, who is, of course, a member of 
the National Press Club, offered some politi- 
cal advice to another member who was run- 
ing for the office of vice president of the 
elub. The candidate was unopposed, but Mr. 
Nixon suggested that he would make a better 
race if he, the candidate, from then on would 
say nothing and do nothing. Mr. Nixon was 
right. Our man won easily. I might add 
that that vice president later went on to 
become a president. [Applause.] 

On his recent trip Mr. Nixon demonstrated 
once again that he knows not only when to 
say something and when to do something, 
but he also knows when not to do so.. The 
American people applaud him for his tact, 
and salute both him and Mrs. Nixon for 
their exemplary conduct. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Vice President 
of the United States. [Standing ovation.] 

Vice President Nixon, Mr. President, mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps, my fellow 
travelers [laughter], my fellow members of 
the Press Club, and ladies and gentlemen, 
I want to say that this for me is a very 
special occasion, because although I have 
stood many times at this rostrum in my 
capacity as Vice President for a few words, 
this is the first time that I will be on the 
griddle. 

Now I have been very subtly reminded by 
your president and others of your board of 
directors that since I am going to be on 
the griddle today, and am going to have 
questions submitted, that I remember I was 
once a Member of the House, in which there 
was & limitation on the opening remarks, 
rather than a Member of the Senate where 
the filibuster is permitted. Consequently, 
I am going to limit my opening remarks to 
a lesser time than the usual 30 minutes, 
which I understand is standard, so that 
more of the questions may be responded to 
during the question period, 

There are a few things that I would like 
to say which might not come up in ques- 
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tions, and which I cannot miss the oppor- 
tunity of mentioning to this audience today. 

First of all, I was particularly interested 
in your comments with regard to the cus- 
tom in the Press Club, which I understand 
is that a vice president automatically be- 
comes president.. [Laughter] I mean I 
Suppose there are some who would, naturally, 
think that this would be a very good system 
to be adopted in some other institutions 
as well. [Laughter.] As a matter of fact, 
I have been thinking of my South American 
trip in those terms. You know, when we 
think of democracy and political institutions 
we sometimes have a tendency to think 
that democracy is just one typical, rigid form 
of government. Now this is true of commu- 
nism; it is certainly not true of democracy 
where there is a great deal of deviation. 
And all over Latin America where we find a 
very encouraging development toward po- 
litical institutions in a climate of freedom, 
we find varlations of the system that we 
have in the United States. I am not sure 
that some of those variations might not be 
beneficial for some of us here in the United 
States, 

I recall, for example, in Colombia they 
worked out a system, because of the diffi- 
culties they have had, where for the next 
12 years they are going to divide the legis- 
lative seats equally between the Conserya- 
tive Party and the Liberal Party; each gets 
half regardless of how the votes are cast 
in an election. [Laughter.] And I can say 
that there are some Republicans that might 
be willing to make that deal now with the 
Democrats. [Laughter.]. Of course, about 
6 months from now maybe the Democrats 
are going to want to make that deal with 
us. [Applause] But, be that as it may. 
this does indicate the differences that we do 
have in our democratic systems. The ques- 
tion is whether they work; whether they do 
Provide the climate of freedom which we 
all desire for the American communities of 
which we are all proud to be members. 
Now, turning to some specific comments 
with regard to people who were on this trip, 
may I mention one group which seldom gets 
mentioned and get their pictures in the 
paper usually only when their backs are to 
the camera. I speak of the Secret Service. 
In both Peru and in venezuela there was 
& very small number of Secret Service men, 
6 men I believe in both instances, 

And I think that one of the greatest tributes 
to the Secret Service and the performance 
of these men is the fact that where there 
was a possibility that someone might have 
been injured—despite the provocation, in 
neither of these countries was anybody 
killed nor seriously injured. The greatest 
credit goes not to me, not to the members 
of our party, but to the Secret Service who 
showed tremendous restraint, who took a 
great deal of abuse, and who handled them- 
Selves magnificently. [Applause.] 

Of course, I have a personal interest—the 
Secret Service is there to protect me. I didn't 
want to get killed. But, on the other hand, 
as most of you can imagine, there were the 
international repercussions and the national 
repercussions, in the event that one of them 
had found it n to use a weapon. 
You can see what the results would have been 
from the standpoint of the United States. 

Now I turn to the group that I have re- 
ferred to as my fellow travelers who are 
seated here [indicating] at this table, the 
members of the press. The members of the 
press in this instance also had great provoca- 
tion. I can't testify as to whether they re- 
sponded to that provocation with the same 
admirable restraint in every instance, but I 
can assure you that, I always felt they were 
& great credit not only to the press corps but 
to the United States of America every place 
that we went. [Applause.] 

I was proud to have them with me. They 
worked very hard, I can assure you. 
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You know, I have talked to some of my 
good friends in the ambassadorial corps 
here from Latin America about the difference 
in customs with regard to hours for dining. 
And one thing that you find when you visit 
Latin America is that dinner begins at 10 
o'clock rather than 8 o'clock. It usually ends 
around 1:30. Now this is fine if you have 
your day regulated. But our American Am- 
bassadors in the countries that I visited, who 
were making up my schedule, just assumed 
that we would have the United States- 
type of schedule during the day, and the 
Latin American-type of schedule at night. 
[Laughter.] Now this gave me very little 
sleep, as you can probably see from my ap- 
pearance today. But imagine the problem 
of the press corps? The press corps had to 
write after 1 or 1:30 at night, night 
after night. I don’t know whether any bonus 
can be given to people of the press who 
worked as hard as they did. I want to put 
in a word to any publishers that may be 
listening on television or radio, and suggest 
this: I realize that reporters always have a 
little problem with expense accounts, what 
will be allowed and what will not be al- 
lowed, the matter of precedents and the like. 
I do happen to know that at least 3 or 4 
members of the press corps, who were in some 
of the milling mobs had their pockets picked, 
I think they ought to be reimbursed for the 
cost of the purse as well as the money that 
they had stolen. [Applause.] 

Incidentally, I also heard this comment 
about La Paz, which is a magnificently 
striking city. Ambassador Andrade, who, as 
you know, is one of the best golfers in Wash= 
ington, tells me that the golf balls go 50 
yards farther there—La Paz—than they do 
in the United States—and I didn't even get 
a chance to see the golf course. But one of 
the press men who heard this conversation 
with the Ambassador said, “I don’t want to 
go to the moon. I have been half way there, 
and I don't like it there.” [Laughter.] 

May I say in that connection, Mr. Am- 
bassador [Andrade], though, that everybody 
who lives in La Paz from the United States, 
once they get used to altitude of 13,000 
feet, like both the altitude and the people 
of Bolivia. [Applause.] 

Another point that I might mention: As 
far as my staff was concerned, my personal 
staff, the State Department staff headed by 
Mr. Rubottom, Mr. Bernbaum, Mr. Waugh— 
I think they all did an admirable job 
throughout this trip, and I wanted to pay my 
respects to them. I want to say also there 
was one man here who was indispensable. 
He is sitting right in front of me, Colonel 
Walters. Colonel Walters is an amazing 
man. He knows seven languages as well 
as he knows English, and he knows Spanish 
so well that many people used to ask him, 
in the various countries where he trans- 
lated for me without ever making a note— 
had it all in his head—where he learned 
such perfect Spanish. He pointed out that 
he learned his Spanish in France, which, of 
course, made quite an impression on our 
friends in Latin America. After the events 
in Venezuela we were all concerned by the 
possibility that somebody might have been 
injured. But some of the less, shall we say, 
considerate members of the press corps sug- 
gested to me afterwards that the only thing 
that I was worried about was that Colonel 
Walters got a mouthful of glass and I was 
afraid that he wouldn't be able to translate 
after this accident. I can say he did a 
splendid job, and without him we couldn't 
have gotten across the messages that we 
were able to get across through his being 
my dictionary and constant aide. 

I have been asked whether the Commu- 
nists, who in some instances inspired, as 
you know, the incidents which occurred, 
made any mistakes. I think I can best 
answer that question by pointing out what 
Mufioz-Marin, the very capable Governor of 
Puerto Rico, a man all of us can be im- 
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mensely proud of in the United States—for 
not only his leadership of his own common- 
wealth, but all of Latin America—said on 
our way back to the United States. He said, 
“Mr. Vice President, there were several par- 
ticular incidents and actions in the various 
demonstrations against you which indicated 
they were controlled by Communists, and 
were not simply the action of Latin Ameri- 
can Liberals.” And he is an expert on this 
Particular subject. He said some of their 
slogans, of course, were the usual slogans 
that a Latin American Liberal might use. 
But in some instances they had slogans 
which were slogans of the International 
Communist Party, but were not typically 
Latin American. For example, “Freedom for 
Puerto Rico,” “Freedom for Mr. Campos,” 
the man who tried to kill Mr. Truman. In- 
cidentally, this is one instance where I think 
Mr. Truman might even have agreed with 
me on this particular matter. [Laughter.] 

Another example were the slogans with re- 
gard to the banning of the bomb; and other 
international slogans which are not typical- 
ly Latin American, because in these interna- 
tional issues we find that Latin Americans of 
all political hues, with the exception of the 
Communists, stand shoulder-to-shouldet 
with the United States. 

The second thing he pointed out—a mis- 
take that they made—was in the denial of 
freedom of speech which occurred at San 
Marcos, and which, also, occurred as a re- 
sult of the riots in Venezuela. Because one 
of the arguments that the Communists had 
been using against the dictatorships in Latin 
America was that freedom was denied, and 
particularly freedom of speech. And then, he 
said, when this opportunity was presented 
for them to show that they could use speech, 
and use slogans, but not resort to violence, 
they resorted to violence, By denying freedom 
of speech, by going to excess, they exposed 
themselves for the very tactics that they 
would use if they came to power. This, he 
said, meeded to be done, and, therefore, it 
served a useful purpose. He also pointed out 
that not only did they continue to conduct 
their demonstrations, their catcalls and so 
forth, during the playing of the national 
anthem of the United States; they also did 
the same when the national anthem of their 
own country was played, which showed that 
they were not Venezuelan in their loyalty, 
not Peruvian in their loyalty, but that they 
were loyal to another system which was nei- 
ther Venezuelan nor Peruvian. 

Then Mr. Mufioz-Marin pointed out a very 
significant thing, and this brings me to the 
point that I would like to make, I think with 
pardonable pride, today. He said perhaps the 
greatest error they made, from the standpoint 
of eliciting support throughout Latin Amer- 
ica, was when they insulted Mrs. Nixon, Be- 
cause, he said, one thing about the people of 
Latin America is that they have great respect 
for women. A man, in politics, is fair game, 
but to a woman courtesy is always shown. 
These people when they insulted Mrs. Nixon 
showed that they were truly not Venezuelan, 
not Peruvian, in their attitude, and this was 
a major mistake. 

I can say in that respect, with some pride, 
that long after the incidents are forgotten, 
long after the recommendations that are 
made after this trip are forgotten, there will 
be literally thousands of people in all the 
eight countries we visited who will remember 
the visits that Mrs. Nixon paid to orphanages, 
to hospitals, to various institutions in these 
countries. I can say, as I have said on many 
previous occasions; there is no question 
about the Vice President being controversial; 
but Iam happy to say that, except for a very 
small Communist minority, Mrs. Nixon is not 
controversial in Latin America, [Applause.] 

Now there is just one other point that I 
Want to cover, and then we will go to the 
questions. I said when I returned that we 
must not allow incidents to obscure the total 
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picture of this trip. We must not allow 
incidents of this type to obscure the real 
feeling of friendship and affection that the 
majority of the people of Latin America 
have for the people of the United States. 
There is no question in my mind that in the 
end the results of this trip will prove to be 
beneficial, but the trip will be remembered, 
not in terms of what is said now, today; not 
in terms of the stories that were written 
while it was going on—its success or failure 
will be measured in terms of what is done 
and what happens in the relationships be- 
tween the United States and Latin America 
in the months ahead. 

And, if as a result, some people, who did 
not previously recognize the true character 
and nature of the Communist conspiracy, 
now recognize it, it will have served a useful 
purpose. If, as a result, some people, who 
may not have recognized the tremendous 
importance of Latin America to the United 
States, now realize it, the trip will have been 
worth while. If, as a result, the Latin Amer- 
ican story, not just the story of the revolu- 
tion which usually gets on the first page, 
but the great constructive story of a conti- 
nent which is on the way to economic prog- 
ress and freedom, gets from page 8 onto 
page 1 in the Nation’s great newspapers—the 
trip will have been worth while, All of these 
things I think should be said. 

And may I say, too, that as we consider 
this part of the world we should realize the 
tremendous stake we have in the future as 
far as Latin America is concerned. Popula- 
tionwise today we are approximately equal— 
180 million here; 180 million there. The 
rate of growth in Latin American population 
is 244 times as great as it is in the United 
States. And by the year 2000, if the current 
rates of population increase continue, Latin 
America will have 500 million people; we 
will have 250 million people. 

I can point out, also, that Latin America, 
next to Europe, provides the best market 
that the United States has. I could point 
out other ties that we have: The fact that 
in the United Nations we have stood shoul- 
der to shoulder, time after time, on the great 
issues affecting the Western community, and 
the principles of freedom and democracy in 
which we believe. 

But all of this, perhaps, will be elicited in 
the question period. I will not go further 
at this point along these lines. 

I would just like to add one final note that 
I think is worth covering, and that is, de- 
spite what you may have read about this 
trip, as you look at the whole picture we 
must not forget that in the last 10 years 
Latin America has experienced great eco- 
nomic progress. They need a great deal 
more, but the record in the last 10 years has 
been encouraging. 

And another area in which we find real en- 
couragement when you look at the last 10 
years—you find steady progress toward de- 
mocracy and toward freedom. What has 
happened in Argentina, Colombia, and Vene- 
zuela are symbols of the progress to which T 
refer. We are witnessing changes for the 
good taking place, and we should not over- 
look these changes for the good as we con- 
sider the problems. 

The final word is that any of you who have 
the idea that this trip was put on for parti- 
san purposes, or any of you that might have 
the idea that as far as Latin America is 
concerned we must look at this problem from 
either a Republican or a Democratic stand- 
point, I can say that there certainly is no 
partisanship so far as our friends south of 
the border are concerned. Some of you may 
have noted the names I was called, I was 
called a “dog,” a viper, a “shark.” You 
may not have noticed another name that I 
was called, which proves that this trip was 
completely nonpartisan, bipartisan, and will 
remain so—“Nrxon is a donkey.” [Ap- 
plause.] 
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Mr. Horner. Thank you, Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent. 

As you know, the form of these question 
and answer periods is not quite like a news 
conference. The questions are submitted in 
writing from the members of the audience 
and are read by the presiding officer. 

(Whereupon, Mr. Horner read the ques- 
tions that had been submitted to him and 
Vice President Nixon answered, as follows:) 

Question. Mr. Vice President, how do you 
explain what happened in Venezuela? 

Answer. Well, explaining what happened 
in Venezuela, of course, requires a longer 
analysis than this question period will per- 
mit. Insofar as security was concerned, it 
can be explained primarily from the stand- 
point that there has been a revolution in 
Venezuela. In January a completely new 
police force took over from the police force 
that had been in control of the city of 
Caracas for 10 years. The Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment had no reason to expect, in my 
opinion, that the police force would be un- 
able to handle the demonstrations which 
they had been warned, and which we had 
been warned, might occur. As far as the trip 
to Venezuela was concerned, we were in the 
position where we had to go for a variety of 
reasons: One, the Venezuelan Government 
had invited us to come; two, after we had 
received the warnings and they had received 
the warnings, there were checks made with 
them as to whether or not they thought the 
situation could be controlled, and, of course, 
as to whether or not they considered that it 
would be advisable for us to change our 
plans. They insisted that they would prefer 
that we not change our plans. And sọ, un- 
der the circumstances, the trip was made. 
And I can say that we are particularly happy 
that no violence occurred to the extent of 
causing death or serious injury to those who 
had the responsibilities for protecting me 
and the members of our party. 

I can say also that when we consider what 
happened in Venezuela we have to consider 
some much more basic problems than the 
violence we have read about and seen 
through the use of the photographic me- 
dium. It would be a great mistake just to 
attribute what happened in Venezuela to 
communism. It is true that the Commu- 
nists spearheaded the attack. But you have 
to remember that they had a lot of willing 
spear carriers along with them. Now why 
did this happen? We must really get at the 
cause of it. This was because there hap- 
pened to be in Venezuela at the time that 
we visited some real problems with regard to 
the relations between Venezuela and the 
United States. One of them was their feel- 
ing that the United States, both on the part 
of Government and as far as private enter- 
prise were concerned, supported dictator- 
ship, including the dictatorship of Perez 
Jimenez. Another was the feeling among 
many in Venezuela that we had made a mis- 
take in providing refuge for Perez Jimenez, 
and the head of the Venezuelan police, 
Estrada. 

Another factor was related to economic 
problems. In Venezuela, which depends to 
a great extent as you knew, on its oil exports 
to the United States, there had been some 
dropping down of those exports from the 
high reached during the Suez crisis, and also 
some dropping down because of the economic 
decline in the United States. 

Now, all these issues were played upon by 
the Communists—played upon very effec- 
tively and used to stir up the people—people 
who were non-Communists in such a way 
that they would resort to violence against 
a visitor from abroad, something which is 
completely out of character for the Venezue- 
lan people generally. 

The significant thing we should remember 
about Venezuela is that they have experi- 
enced the greatest economic progress in any 
country in Latin America. Through the 
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tremendous development of its oil resources 
it has been able to embark on a program 
of public works and some programs in the 
field of public housing which were astound- 
ing to all members of our party. The ques- 
tion which comes to the minds of observers 
trying to get beneath the surface is this: 
How is it that a country experiencing the 
greatest economic progress is the one where 
you had the most violent demonstration? 

I have given some of the reasons already— 
the fact, as I pointed out in my news con- 
ference in Venezuela, we were seeing there 
the residue of dictatorship. Dictatorship 
breeds violence. It leads to it, the great 
lesson for the United States insofar as 
its policy is concerned toward Latin America 
generally—is that economic progress in it- 
self is not enough. 

The idea exists among many people in 
Latin America that when private enterprise 
comes to a country it means providing and 
sustaining a good life for the few rather than 
providing a better life for the many. This 
idea exists in too many quarters, 

What we must prove and what we must do 
is to show that when private enterprise comes 
into Latin America—when the United States 
comes in with its programs of assistance, 
point 4, Export-Import Bank loans, and the 
like, we do so not for the purpose of sim- 
ply keeping in power a group of the elite who 
have had a great deal of the world’s goods 
for many many years. Not for the purpose 
of making the rich richer and keeping the 
poor poorer. But that we believe, and our 
policies are designed to carry out the ob- 
jective that the best way for economic prog- 
ress, which will raise the standards of liv- 
ing of the miserably poor people all over 
Latin America, is through a program of pri- 
vate enterprise of the 20th century enlight- 
ened type that we enjoy in the United States 
combined with Government assistance in 
those areas where private enterprise can or 
cannot do the job. 

Only if we approach the problems of Latin 
America in this way, and only if in our in- 
formation programs we get across this mes- 
sage, will we be able to combat the Com- 
munist theme—which is that the only way 
for the poor—the have-nots to get a better 
way of life is to turn to communism. We 
know that this is not the case but what we 
have to do by action and by words is to prove 
that isn’t the case. [Applause.] 

Question. Sir, are you glad to be home? 

Answer. I am very glad to be home. But 
may I say I would not have missed this trip 
for anything. 

Question. Mr. Vice President, did you re- 
ceive advice before the trip not to go? 

Answer. The other part which you did not 
read: “If so, why did you go anyway?” 
{Laughter.] I don’t want your President to 
be easy on me simply because I am a member 
of the Press Club. The answer is that on 
every trip I have made abroad, including the 
first one to the Far East, the one to Africa, 
the first one to Central America, and this 
trip, I haye received varied advice from 
friends as to whether I should or should not 
go. 

In this instance there were those who said 
there were more important issues being un- 
dertaken in the United States that we should 
be paying attention to. And there were sug- 
gestions there might be demonstrations. 
But I want to say also that I have never taken 
a trip yet in which I have not been warned 
that there would be demonstrations. I have 
never taken a trip yet in which I have not 
had at least some warning somebody was go- 
ing to try to kill me or members of my party. 
I can only say that if we allowed what I 
would call a bunch of blackmailing bullies to 
keep the officials of the Government of the 
United States from doing what we think 
needs to be done to carry out our foreign 
policy, then we better get off the face of the 
earth. [Applause.] 
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Question. I was going to ask that second 
question but I wanted to see what you said 
to the first question. Then I was going to 
edit it. 

Sir, does any of the blame for the violence 
in Lima and Caracas lie at the feet of Goy- 
ernor Faubus and his actions in Little Rock? 

Answer. I can assure you that as far as the 
Communists are concerned, and some non- 
Communists, in Latin America they seize 
upon every anti-American issue which is 
convenient. This one was seized upon in 
some places although it wasn't brought up 
in the various question and answer periods 
that I had with labor leaders and university 
students to the extent that I thought it 
might. 

There may have been a residue of opposi- 
tion to the United States because of the 
stories with regard to Little Rock which ap- 
peared in Latin America, It wasn’t on this 
trip, however, a major problem as far as 
answering the charges that I tried to answer 
in the conversations I had. 

Question. Which South American libera- 
tion movement do you prefer, the rumba, 
samba, or cha-cha-cha? 

Answer. I want to make very clear here 
that I was raised as a Quaker. Consequently, 
my mother and father were violently opposed 
to dancing. As Pat will tell you, I am a very 
poor dancer, I cannot even do a waltz and 
I wouldn't try these tough dances, 

I would like to add something in a serious 
vein. This question I know was suggested 
from a facetious standpoint. Perhaps as we 
consider our problems in Latin America one 
of the best ways I could capsule how our 
attitude should change toward this tre- 
mendously vital continent is to say we have 
to quit thinking of Latin America in terms 
of siestas, mañana, rumba, samba, and 
cha-cha-cha. We must think of Latin 
America as it is, a great powerful force in 
the free world and as a place where changes 
are taking place, a great revolutionary 
change. A change in which we in the United 
States should be proud to participate in be- 
cause we should never forget that the people 
of Latin America would rather have economic 
progress with freedom rather than slavery, 
They like the people of the United States. 
They prefer our machinery to Russian ma- 
chinery. They prefer having American tech- 
nical advisers coming into their country 
rather than inviting Russian technical ad- 
visers. 

The problem is there and if we take it 
seriously and act effectively on it there isn’t 
any question that the American family, as 
we like to call it, has a great future in store 
for it. [Applause.] 

Question. Mr. Vice President, can you con- 
firm or deny the news story which said the 
plot was to trample you to death? 

Answer. I can say that some of those teen- 
agers who tried to break my window were 
not just playing around. Whether the plot 
was to trample me to death is of course 
something that would simply be second 
guessing. What probably happened in these 
cases and from my analysis of similar situa- 
tions is that a mob gets out of hand and 
the violence probably becomes much greater 
than those who planned the demonstration 
would have liked. I personally believe, for 
example, that the group at the University 
of San Marcos in Lima who planned the 
demonstration regretted very much that 
stones were thrown. They would have pre- 
ferred to block the entrance with slogans if 
they could, 

The best evidence that they made a mis- 
take is that the non-Communists at this, 
the oldest university in the Western Hemi- 
shere, got up a movement to remoye the 
Communists from the student body. This 
shows they made a mistake by the use of 
violence, 

As far as Venezuela was concerned, there 
was no question once the mob reached a 
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fever pitch, had we not been able to break 
the road block, there would perhaps have 
been violence worked upon me and other 
members of the party. Whether it was 
planned in the first instance, I don’t know. 

Question. Sir, what were your thoughts 
as you sat inside that car in Caracas? 

Answer. Well, as I have already pointed 
out, I was greatly worried about Colonel 
Walters because he received a mouthful of 
glass and I knew I couldn't get along with- 
out his fine interpretations. In addition to 
that my thoughts were primarily these; one, 
the hope that it would not be necessary for 
the police, or for our Secret Service people, 
to use violent means in order to keep the 
mob from carrying out its objective, and, 
two, my thoughts were “what are you going 
to do in the next minute—the next 5 min- 
utes.” Tou don’t think in terms of world 
politics or hemisphere problems when some- 
body is banging on your window. 

I might say that I realize that all the de- 
cisions I made on this trip, and I take the 
responsibility for all of them—although I 
received advice, my decision to go to San 
Marcos, my decision to go on to Caracas, all 
those decisions were questions of judgment— 
sometimes very close judgment. 

I don't claim I am infallible. That may 
have been a mistake. I personally feel that 
they were right and I think I would make 
the same decisions if I had to make them 
again, but one decision we made that was 
correct was that once we broke the roadblock 
I decided that we would not go to the Pan- 
theon to lay the wreath. We were out of 
radio contact with it, but I have learned 
from experience that in dealing with a mob, 
particularly a Communist-directed mob, you 
must always try to outguess them and do 
the unexpected. They expected us at the 
Pantheon in 10 minutes, and, if we had 
arrived at that time, as we later learned, the 
mob would probably have taken over the 
place. So we shot down a side street and 
went to the Embassy residence, arriving there 
an hour before the Communists and mob 
expected. Five minutes after we arrived at 
the Embassy residence, the mob started up 
the hill, which indicated that decision was 
perhaps correct. 

Beyond that, my thought obviously were 
the usual ones that anybody has, of course, 
my personal safety, the safety of my wife, 
and the members of our party in the car 
immediately behind, and I can say again 
that I have often given thanks to my lucky 
star that we had six courageous Secret Service 
boys who, when some of the police evap- 
orated, stayed on the job and with their 
bare hands kept the damage from being 
worse than it was. 

Question. What the American people read 
of your South American trip was written by 
reporters in this audience. Will you tell us 
what you meant when you said your recep- 
tion in Peru and Venezuela wasn't as bad as 
it may have read in the papers? 

Answer. What I meant by that, Mr. Horner, 
very simply, is that the reception, it is true, 
was violent in the extreme in Venezuela. It 
could have reached overtones of violence in 
Peru. But I would point out the side of 
the story which perhaps has never been 
adequately told, and not because of the 
fault of the newsmen. Violence makes news; 
controversy makes news, whereas the con- 
structive side ends up on the back page 
rather than on the front page. The story 
that is not told, for example, in Peru, in 
scores of scores of scores of places that we 
visited, we received a very friendly welcome. 

The story that isn’t told is that after we 
left the University of San Marcos we went 
next door, and this is a shift our friends on 
the other side did not expect, to the Catholic 
University. They didn’t know we were com- 
ing. I walked in. I stood before a group of 
300 or 400 students and answered questions 
about the United States policies with regard 
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to Peru, as I hoped to do at San Marcos. 
They were tough questions. 

At the conclusion of that question period 
I think even the objective reporters would 
say that the audience was overwhelmingly 
friendly, and as the Ambassador from Peru, 
who was with us, will agree, the next day 
after this occurred, the crowds everywhere 
we went were overwhelmingly friendly. I 
was particularly touched by the fact that 
student groups, labor groups, and groups 
from government and people in all walks of 
life came to see us at the hotel and pro- 
tested this wasn't the attitude of the great 
majority of the Peruvians and that the Peru- 
vians essentially were very friendly to the 
people of the United States. 

In Caracas I could repeat this—not to the 
same extent because we did not have the 
opportunity to move through the town. 
But, as the Ambassador well knows, in Ca- 
racas, the day after this event occurred 
we had delegations calling on us all day long, 
delegations from the various women's so- 
cieties calling on Mrs. Nixon, delegations 
from three of the universities of Caracas. 
The rector and students as well called, pro- 
testing although they had some disagree- 
ment with some of the policies of the United 
States, that they belleved the use of vio- 
lence was completely out of character with 
the attitude of Venezuela toward any visi- 
tor, particularly a visitor from the United 
States, apologizing for what happened, and 
then sitting down and discussing seriously 
the problems that we had. So what I am 
trying to say when I say it isn’t as bad as it 
appears in the papers is perhaps this: Yes, 
there was danger and we are fortunate noth- 
ing worse happened but don’t let the danger 
obscure the fact that as far as Venezuela 
and Peru are concerned, there is still a 
tremendous amount of friendship for the 
United States and for the other countries 
which we visited. Ican repeat this in many, 
many instances. [Applause.] 

Question. Sir, the point has been made 
that it is beneath the dignity of the Vice 
President of the United States to go around 
debating with radical students. Why did 
you feel impelled to do it? 

Answer. Mr. Horner, I have had that 
question asked me after every trip that I 
have taken. I have had it asked by some 
of our Ambassadors before the debates, as 
you call them, occurred—the discussions— 
but usually not afterward. I think this 
very question points up one of the grave 
problems that we confront in our relations 
not only with Latin America but with 
Africa, and with Asia, in which you have 
what I call newly developed societies mov- 
ing toward political democracy. 

Now, there was a time in the history of 
Latin America, and it isn’t too distant— 
when a revolution in Latin America was 
simply a way to transfer power from one sec- 
tion of the elite to another. It had no mass 
base whatever. When you consider what 
happened in Argentina, Colombia, and 
Venezuela, you look at the new leaders that 
are arising on the Latin American scene. 
Frondizi, for example; Lleras in Colombia, 
one of the great leaders of the world today, 
not only in Latin America but in world 
quarters as well; when you consider some of 
the fine men I met and visited with in the 
government junta in Venezuela; when you 
consider Siles in Bolivia, you have a new 
group of leaders. 

Where do they come from? These are 
people coming from what I call the class of 
intelligentsia, not the very wealthy and the 
usual ruling class but a new group. 

This brings me to the key question: Why 
do you go to universities? Why do you go, 
as I did, in every country where possible, 
to labor union halls? 

I want to point out the format we used. 
First, we went only when we were invited, 
and the universities generally issued the 
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invitations because they were most anxious 
to have the opportunity of seeing a yisiting 
dignitary from abroad and submitting ques- 
tions to him, Second, these were not de- 
bates in the sense you think of debates. 
I went to the university and made a few 
opening comments and then submitted my- 
self to questions, 

I will tell you why I used that format. 
When you don’t know the language the 
question-and-answer technique is far more 
effective. You can punctuate the problems, 
So we had these question-and-answer ses- 
sions and, believe me, we covered every 
difficult, tough problem that you could pos- 
sibly imagine because the labor leaders and 
the university students who asked questions 
were not diplomats. They really wanted to 
get down to brass tacks, and so what did 
I find? First, it was good for me, I learned 
a lot about Latin America; secondly, I be- 
lieve it is essential from the standpoint of 
American foreign policy that we talk to 
these groups. 

I can assure you it is a lot easier to run 
one of these trips like some people want 
them run, a round of cocktail parties and 
white-tie dinners, We had a lot of those 
too, but I can also assure you if that is 
what we do in Latin America—if we con- 
tinue to concentrate primarily on that area, 
we might as well figure right now we are 
going to lose the battle. Because, although 
the people in the universities don’t run 
these countries now, they will in the future 
and although the people in the universities 
don’t control policy now, they affect policy 
now. 

The same is true of the incipient labor 
movement too. It is weak at the present 
time but growing stronger. 

The other point I should make is what 
are the Communists doing? They are con- 
centrating on the universities and the labor 
union movements. Why? Because they 
know it is the wave of the future and they 
are trying to control it in the Communist 
direction. So, do we leave the field to them 
or go in and debate these issues with this 
rising new force, which within 5 or 10 years 
is going to be a terribly important factor 
in Latin, America and in the Free World? 

I have already talked too long in answer 
to this question but I think it is funda- 
mental. \ 

I would just like to add this word with 
regard to it. In instance after instance I 
think that it was possible during the course 
of going to these groups to answer some of 
the difficult questions about the United 
States policy that ought to be answered be- 
fore university students, before labor union 
groups: Does the United States really favor 
dictatorships? The answer is No.“ Does the 
United States in its private enterprise policy 
really want to make the rich richer and 
the poor poorer? The answer is “No.” 1 
haven't time to give the answers today but 
over and over again I tried to get this 
message across. 

I repeat that it is easier to do it the other 
way but I also repeat in all of our foreign- 
policy activities at the diplomatic level, at 
the USIA level, at the economic level, it is 
high time we paid attention to the univer- 
sity student and the rising labor leaders, 
more attention to the people in the press, 
the radio, the opinion-making people than 
we have in the past. If we don't, as I said, 
we are going to leave the field to the other 
side and that we cannot do. If I had to 
do it over again I would certainly do the same 
thing. I would urge any other visitors who 
go there to do the same thing. 

In that connection one final word. I think 
one of the problems in our relations with 
Latin America is that sometimes there is 
too much of a tendency to think that you 
can smother a burning issue with sweet 
words. This may have been possible in times 
past but it isn't possible now. You have to 
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get these issues out on the table and you 
have got to discuss them with the people 
who are advocates and you have got to meet 
them, call it debate, discussion, or whatever 
you will, I would say being a representative 
of the United States, a representative of 
democracy, of free enterprise, I am proud to 
present our position. I don’t think a lot 
of these people have had it adequately pre- 
sented to them and I want them to see that 
there is an alternative to what the Commu- 
nists offer. That is what I was trying to 
offer in going to these groups. [Applause.] 

Question. Sir, are you still planning a 
good will tour of Europe? ‘ 

Answer. We don't have any trip planned 
to Europe at the present time. We have a 
number of invitations and I can say that no 
final plans will be made on this trip until we 
see when Congress adjourns, whether or not 
there will be a summit conference and 
whether or not other considerations can be 
worked out. I understand we are having an 
election this fall and I will have to take that 
into any decisions I make. 

Question. One final question. Are you 
planning to run for a third term as Vice 
President of the United States? [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Answer. I can only say that we Repub- 
licans haye always been against the third 
term. [Applause.] 

Mr. Horner. Mrs. Nixon, I present to you 
a token of appreciation on behalf of the Na- 
tional Press Club. 

Mr. Vice President, we are grateful for your 
address and your answers and I am happy to 
present to you this certificate of appreciation 
from the Press Club. [Applause.] 


HEARINGS ON REGIONAL POWER 
CORPORATION BILLS FOR CO- 
LUMBIA RIVER BASIN IN PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
successful and thorough hearings were 
held during 3 days last week on 2 bills 
vital to Pacific Northwest development— 
S. 3114 to create a Columbia River Re- 
gional Power Corporation and 5. 2206 to 
give industrial uses of such power a 
higher priority. 

The staff of the Senate Public Works 
Committee will work between now and 
the next session of Congress to revise 
and improve these proposals in accord- 
ance with the information and testimony 
presented to our subcommittee. 

Attending the hearings, both as a wit- 
ness and as an observer for his news- 
paper, was Herbert Lundy, editor of the 
editorial page of the Oregonian of Port- 
land, Oreg. In the Oregonian of May 26, 
1958, Mr. Lundy analyzed the hearings 
and pronounced them bipartisan in 
character and the source of “an excel- 
lent record” on the issues at stake. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Lundy’s article, entitled “Both Parties 
Seek New Dam Finance Plan,” be 
printed in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp as follows: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BOTH PARTIES Back New DAM FINANCE PLAN 


(By Herbert Lundy) 

WasnIncTton.—The 3-day hearing on the 
Northwest regional power corporation bills 
concluded Friday by a Rivers and Harbors 
Subcommittee of Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee clarified some deep and divisive issues 
which have harmed regional advancement. 
The old, three-way division among industries 
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and publicly owned and privately owned 
utilities, all competing for fair shares of 
Federal power, was emphasized. 

The Northwest Public Power Association is 
the sponsor of S. 3114, and industries are 
much interested in that, as well as in Sena- 
tor RICHARD L. NEuBERGER’s S. 2206. The lat- 
ter would amend the public power prefer- 
ence clause to benefit industries, and is op- 
posed by both public and private utilities 
generally. 

Private utility spokesman maintained a 
traditional position of opposition to another 
Federal agency, superseding the Bonneville 
Power Administration and self-financed to 
construct new projects by sale of revenue 
bonds. 

Another issue which came to the fore to 
plague the drafters of a regional power cor- 
poration is that which has prevented the 
Columbia Basin interstate compact from 
getting off the ground in 8 years of negotia- 
tions. 

That is the divergence in interests between 
upstream States of the basin—Idaho and 
Montana—and downstream States—Oregon 
and Washington. 

Opposition came from Idaho and Montana 
to both bills. Those spokesmen would like 
to knock out the preference clause in the 
Bonneville Project Act of 1937 and let nature 
take its course. They oppose a self-financing 
Federal corporation, although admitting it 
would be the lesser evil if the preference 
clause were eliminated or drastically modi- 
fied. They deny the probable benefits of 
more cheap power for industries. But Ore- 
gon and Washington seriously need more 
low-cost power in large blocks to meet re- 
quests for new industrial plants, like Clin 
Mathieson, which sought 300,000 kilowatts, 
was refused, and built instead in the Ohio 
Valley. 

The fundamental issue here is whether or- 
derly economic development of Oregon and 
Washington shall be frozen until Montana 
and Idaho catch up in population and in- 
dustrial power demand. The downstream 
States—or at least the large number of 
spokesmen for the regional corporation bill— 
contend that power and flood control sites 
should be developed as quickly as possible 
throughout the region, with the power flow- 
ing immediately to the areas of need. 

A third issue is that between Oregon and 
Washington, involving the preference clause. 
If the power shortage anticipated by Bonne- 
ville spokesman for 1965 occurs, almost all 
the Federal system’s supply will flow to the 
PUD's and municipal systems of Washington. 

Gus Norwood, principal author of S. 3114, 
has offered an amendment strengthening the 
public utility responsibility clause directing 
a regional corporation to anticipate and meet 
all “net power requirements” of the region. 

Even opponents of a regional corporation 
agree that if such an agency can provide all 
the power needs not met by other agencies, 
the preference clause is a dead issue. But 
neither side wants to take a chance, 

Technical phases of setting up a new re- 
gional agency under the Government Corpo- 
ration Act of 1945 were thoroughly explained 
by the Bureau of the Budget and other wit- 
nesses. An excellent record was compiled by 
the subcommittee, under chairmanship of 
Senator NEUBERGER, 

The statement from William Niskanen, 
chairman of the Power Policy Committee of 
the Oregon Republican State Central Com- 
mittee, and those from Governor Holmes and 
Democratic National Committeeman Girard 
Davidson, all indorsing the objectives of a 
Federal corporation for power development 
in the Northwest, gave a distinctly bipartisan 
flavor to the movement for the first time. 

The testimony was mostly favorable to the 
self-financing corporation idea and the evi- 
dence clearly opposed the charge that this is 
“just another TVA” or Columbia Valley Au- 
thority. The bill will have many changes 
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after redrafting and introduction in the next 
session. The prediction may be made that 
many of the objections to the present draft 
will be eliminated or diminished in the 
process. 


TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, May 18, the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch published an editorial entitled 
“Time To Rout the Recession,” in which 
it defended a reduction in excise taxes 
and a quick temporary tax cut for indi- 
viduals, together with certain other 
measures. 

The Senator from Illinois has been 
recommending such a program for 3% 
months. Iam encouraged that the great 
newspaper published in St. Louis advo- 
cates the same program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Time To ROUT THE RECESSION 

“Wait and see” has had a fair trial. The 
time has now come for the administration 
and Congress to move in massively to halt 
the recession. Let politics be adjourned. Let 
Republicans and Democrats unite to put the 
Nation back on the road to that economic 
growth which is indispensable to both our 
domestic welfare and international leader- 
ship. 

Last week’s business barometers estab- 
lished beyond question that the long-hoped- 
for upturn has not arrived, and that this 
is the severest of the three postwar reces- 
sions. Gross national product in the first 
quarter was revealed to have fallen farther 
than at first reported—to an annual rate of 
422 billions, of 4 percent off the 1957 peak 
of 439 billions. This is not a catastrophic 
decline, but its gravity is illuminated by 
noting that to achieve the rate of growth 
which the Rockefeller report found desir- 
able for the full employment of our human - 
and material resources we ought to be pro- 
ducing this year at a rate of 460 billions 
instead of 422. 

Nor does the second quarter show substan- 
tial improvement over the first. On the 
contrary, the Federal Reserve Board index of 
industrial production for April fell another 
two points to 126—14 percent off the peak, 
the lowest level since 1954. Steel shipments 
have recovered little from the first-quarter 
doldrums which found them 38 percent be- 
low last year. As pointed out by the Guar- 
anty Survey, a most conservative source, cap- 
ital spending has fallen much more drasti- 
cally than in 1954 and shows no sign of recov- 
ering this year. Businesses are still liqui- 
dating inventories, but sales have shrunk 
even faster, with the result that inventory 
reduction—which means weak demand from 
business for new goods—is likely to con- 
tinue. Unemployment remains about 5 
million or 7.5 percent of the labor force, and 
is widely expected to reach 6 million with the 
influx of school graduates into the labor 
market in June, 

There are some encouraging indexes. Re- 
tail sales went up 2 percent in April. Hous- 
ing starts rose by 6 percent over March, 
Some improvement in machine-tool produc- 
tion is reported. But overall, the upturn 
has failed so far to develop. The Guaranty 
Survey finds no clear-cut improvement in 
those basic business indicators which her- 
alded the upturns of 1949 and 1954, and con- 
cludes that there continue to be several for- 
midable obstacles in the path of early reyi- 
val. Briefly, the obstacles are that business- 
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men are spending much less than last year, 
consumers somewhat less, and Government 
not enough more to offset the deficit in 
other areas of demand. 

Can we afford to go on waiting and see- 
ing? The Post-Dispatch thinks not. 

The case for waiting rests partly on the 
hope that continued stagnation will force 
prices and wages down to the point where de- 
mand will revive. But the factors working 
for rigidity in the wage and price structure 
seems to us formidable. Furthermore, the 
falling wages that would accompany falling 
prices represent a contraction of purchasing 
power which might mean merely continuing 
stagnation at a lower level. In that case the 
measures needed to induce recovery would 
become more complex and drastic. Rather 
than go through a deflation which might or 
might not be suitably mild, the Nation would 
be wiser to build recovery on the existing 
price and wage structure—resolving, at the 
same time, to do better than it did last time 
in controlling the next inflation. 

Another argument for waiting is that, 
assuming recovery to be just around the 
corner, antirecessionary measures taken now 
would come into full play at a time when 
they would aggrevate inflation. This argu- 
ment has considerable force, but on balance 
we think it must be rejected. Nobody can 
be certain that the assumed recovery is in 
fact around the corner, which seems to be a 
moving target. And though all can 
that inflation is a major long-term problem 
to be dealt with, the immediate problem of 
first priority is the idle mills, the bulging 
warehouses, the lagging trade, the shrink- 
ing transportation, the 5 million unem- 
ployed who are steadily moying nearer the 
end of their resources, 

So it seems to us much preferable to tackle 
the recession now, with measures strong 
enough to rout it and yet flexible enough to 
be withdrawn once recovery is assured. 

Action is needed not only for the Nation's 
domestic welfare, but because at a time of 
world struggle for leadership we dare not 
risk a prolonged economic crisis that would 
dangerously weaken the free world. Brit- 
ain and Western Europe are certain to be 
infected if our recession goes on much 
longer. Latin America is already feeling it: 
some of those stones thrown at Vice Presi- 
dent Nxxo might have been withheld had 
commodity markets been firmer. 

‘Nowadays, with Russia and China steadily 
expanding their output, the production and 
wealth that are lost in a prolonged slump 
in the United States cannot be safely fore- 
gone. Imagine what could be done with the 
$38 billion of gross national product that 
measures the deficit between our present 
rate of output and that which we ought to 
be maintaining for a healthy rate of growth. 
Translate $38 billion a year into national 
defense, into space exploration, into techni- 
cal assistance and capital expansion for 
underdeveloped lands, into schools and hos- 
pitals and urban renewal at home, into im- 
proved machinery, better jobs, firmer profits, 
economic strength and confidence. The in- 
dex of lost production is the real index to 
watch. The Nation's first responsibility is 
to bring that indicator down to zero. 

For these reasons we believe the time has 
come for the Federal Government to move 
powerfully and decisively against the reces- 
sion. We urge action by Congress and the 
administration to reduce excise taxes selec- 
tively in those industries hardest hit by the 
recession and most likely to be helped by 
reductions; grant a quick, temporary tax cut 
for individuals, concentrated in the income 
brackets where spending would be most af- 
fected; adopt a selective, temporary form of 
fast amortization for corporations, designed 
to induce capital spending in those areas 
most likely to respond to such incentives; 
speed up Government spending for useful 
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purposes, and adopt a new public works pro- 
gram, such as the Gore bill, for quick-start- 
ing, short-term projects like schools and 
community improvements, the program to be 
expanded or contracted as needed next fall 
and winter. 

Equally as important as the precise steps 
to be taken is the attitude in which the prob- 
lem is approached, Congress and the admin- 
istration need to join hands to give the 
people unqualified assurance that the time 
of waiting is over, that doubts and hesita- 
tions are put aside, that no step will be 
spared to put the unemployed back to work 
and set the Nation again on the path to 
healthy economic growth. 

That is the primary objective. Unless we 
attain it, our other great objectives, national 
and foreign, cannot be approached. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
understand that later in the afternoon 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] will make a speech 
on this subject, in the course of which 
he will ask to have printed in the Recorp 
an editorial published in the Washington 
Post of this morning, commenting upon 
the decision of the administration to 
oppose any tax cut at this session of 
Congress and upon the statement of 
Speaker RAYBURN that he agreed with 
the administration. 

I am in accord with the general nature 
of the remarks which the senior Senator 
from Oregon will make. Because of the 
fact that the Washington Post editorial 
is to be included in the course of his 
address, I shall not ask to have it printed 
in the Recorp. However, I urge Mem- 
bers of Congress to consider the subject 
very carefully. I wish to say also that 
while it is quite probable, because of the 
closed rule which may be imposed in the 
House, amendments may be shut off in 
the House; thank heaven we still have 
freedom of debate in the Senate, with 
the opportunity of offering amendments. 
I am sure there will be a very thorough 
discussion of the subject when it comes 
to the floor of the Senate, and that 
amendments will be offered. 

In anticipation, I shall support the 
Senator from Oregon in what he will say 
later in the day. It is a great pleasure 
and a great delight to be working 
shoulder to shoulder with him and many 
others who hold the same point of view. 

I now turn to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 


DEATH OF CARDINAL STRITCH 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, by the 
death of His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch, the Nation and, indeed, the 
world have suffered a great loss. Cardi- 
nal Stritch had a brilliant ecclesiastical 
career, rising rapidly to high office, and 
at each successive stage performing his 
duties with both efficiency and vision. 

In his nearly 20 years as head of the 
archdiocese of Chicago, he helped to ex- 
pand the membership greatly, to build 
numerous schools, churches, and hospi- 
tals, and to foster higher learning. 

He raised the level of everything he 
touched. But behind his efficient admin- 
istration was a warm heart and a devout 
soul. He was a truly spiritual man and 
he imparted these values to others by 
deeds as well as words. 
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Cardinal Stritch sincerely cared for 
the poor, the sick, and the unfortunate, 
and he strove constantly to help them. 
He was a splendid citizen. While never 
seeking secular power for himself or for 
his church, he did throw his infiuence on 
the side of honesty, integrity, and social 
justice. 

He was charitable in his judgments 
and friendly in his spirit. We shall miss 
him, but we rejoice in his life and we 
hope to profit by his example. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the urgent and thoroughly justi- 
fied pieces of proposed legislation which 
is presently before Congress is the hu- 
mane slaughter bill, now under consid- 
eration by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. As a cosponsor of 
the bill, along with the principal spon- 
sor of it, the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
it is my firm hope that the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry will soon 
see fit to report our bill to the Senate 
boa serious modifications or diminu- 

on, 

I have been pleased to note that the 
Monthly Message, for June-July 1958, of 
the National Council of Catholic Women, 
contains a most persuasive and effective 
statement in behalf of the bill, which 
would forbid cruelty and barbarism in 
our packing plants and slaughtering 
houses. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS 


The House has passed H. R. 8308, and the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry is presently holding hearings on S. 
1497; both bills provide for more humane 
slaughtering practices in the meat-packing 
industry. 

The House bill as passed directs the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to specify the most 
humane methods of slaughter and says that 
after December 31, 1959, the Government will 
not buy meat from packers who do not con- 
form to these methods. 

The idea behind more humane slaughter- 
ing methods is to render the animals—be 
they cattle, hogs, sheep, etc—insensible to 
pain before the fatal blow is struck. This 
can be done through carbon dioxide, or elec- 
tricity, or the captive-bolt pistol. These 
methods are all relatively inexpensive and 
are already in use by some plants. Their 
use prevents needless suffering; results in 
safer and better working conditions for per- 
sons engaged in the slaughtering industry; 
brings about improvement of products and 
economies in slaughtering operation; and 
produces other benefits for producers, proces- 
sors and consumers, as explained in the be- 
ginning of an amendment to S. 1497, which 
is to serve as a substitute to the original 
S. 1497. 

The Holy Father, on November 10, 1950, 
said: “Any reckless desire to kill off animals, 
all unnecessary harshness and callous cruelty 
toward them are to be condemned. Such 
conduct moreover is baneful to a healthy 
human sentiment and only tends to bru- 
talize it.” 

Persons interested In the passage of this 
humane legislation should get in touch with 
their Senators. 
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ADDITIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12065) to provide 
for temporary additional unemployment 
compensation, and for other purposes. 

Mr, FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
was brought back to the floor of the 
Senate by the rumor that we would vote 
on the pending amendment. In order to 
play a small part in bringing us back 
to the business before us, I should like 
to address a question to the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. I should like to 
ask him if it is not true that the law 
now in existence on the subject of as- 
sistance to the aged and blind and the 
other unfortunates expires next year. 

Mr. LONG. It would. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Is it not true that 
in the next session of Congress 

Mr. LONG. It would expire on June 
30, 1959. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Is it not true that, 
contrary to the experience which the 
Senator from Louisiana has detailed, as 
to the past, in the next session of Con- 
gress the matter will have to be taken 
up by the House, proposed legislation 
will have to be prepared by the House, 
hearings will have to be held, and, as 
a result, a bill will come to the Senate; 
then the Senate committee, in turn, will 
have to hold hearings; and the whole 
procedure of revising our legislation for 
the support of these unfortunates will 
in the next session proceed in an orderly 
fashion? 

Mr. LONG. My answer to that ques- 
tion is that, of course, by next year we 
will have to do something or the pro- 
gram will expire. I was not in favor of 
the expiration date when it was put in 
the law 2 years ago, as I assume the Sen- 
ator knows. 

So far as I am concerned, I have 
pointed out that since we provided the 
little $3 increase to the needy 2 years 
ago, the increasing cost of living has 
completely wiped out that increase. I 
think that the income on which those 
people are trying to live is too meager 
already. A person cannot live very well 
on $55 a month, which is about the 
average across the Nation. 

It seems to me that the needy people, 
who receive their cost-of-living in- 
crease, are even more in need than the 
unemployed whom we are trying to help 
in the bill. Certainly there are a great 
many more needy persons than there 
are unemployed persons whose benefits 
Have expired. If we want to aid those 
needy people, we can do so. If we do 
not do it now, if we delay a single 
month, that means there will be 4 
months delay in doing anything for 
those individuals. 

Some persons may want to wait a 
year. If they wish to do so, that is 
their privilege. They can take more 
time. But I believe that we will find, if 
we wait a year or two years, that on a 
“yea-and-nay” vote there will not be a 
difference of more than five votes be- 
tween those who will vote for a higher 
figure and those who will vote for a 
lower figure. 

The committee has not recommended 
this type of legislation for a great many 
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years. The last increase was voted not- 
withstanding a 2% to 1 recommendation 
by the Committee on Finance to the 
contrary. I assume that the vote in 
the committee would be very close, if 
the committee acted on the proposal, as 
it did the last time it recommended 
against an increase. But I assume that 
if 62 Senators were willing to vote for 
an increase even greater than was in- 
cluded in the bill 2 years ago, there are 
still a great many Senators who are 
willing to vote to offset the rise in the 
cost of living in the past 2 years. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The position taken 
by the Senator from Louisiana is one 
which is entirely comprehensible from 
the standpoint of old-age. assistance 
alone, but I. myself, continue to be deep- 
ly concerned with the purposes and the 
effects hoped for from the bill before the 
Senate. I cannot convince myself that 
I should approach: the measure before 
us by putting into it matter which has 
been introduced on the Senate floor, and 
which will result in days and weeks of 
discussion in conference. 

I cannot quite balance the assistance 
for the unemployed, on the one side, 
against old-age assistance on the other, 
when the extension of assistance for the 
unemployed goes to those who are 
getting nothing, whereas the assistance 
to the aged proposed by the Senator 
from Louisiana will go to those who are 
getting something, 

In that balance, my judgment tells me 
the importance of making certain that 
the bill now before us is passed without 
undue delay. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Ver- 
mont, I assume, recognizes this differ- 
ence: Those who are unemployed today 
at least have something. They would 
not get unemployment insurance if they 
had not had jobs for a considerable pe- 
riod of time. So most of them at least 
have some assets of some sort. 

Those for whom I am speaking are in 
greater need than those who benefit from 
unemployment insurance. Those for 
whom I am speaking have nothing. 

So while it is true that some persons 
may have had their incomes cut off, they 
at least have some assets. Those whom 
I am trying to help by my amendment 
have no assets, 

I want to help both groups. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I might suggest, 
also, however, that for the most part, 
those whom we are trying to help by the 
bill by extending unemployment com- 
pensation have wives, have families, have 
very much larger commitments than do 
the aged, in almost all cases, 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr, ALLOTT. I think the Senator 
from Vermont has stated the whole case 
quite plainly; that is, whether or not we 
try to amend the bill and run into end- 
less weeks of doing nothing, or whether 
we pass a bill which is a good bill as it 
is, and get something done. 

I do not think the case is as the junior 
Senator from Louisiana has suggested it. 
The people who are out of work and who 
have exhausted their unemployment 


compensation do not have anything. It 
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is by the bill that we propose to make 
funds available as soon as their own 
States desire to take action. 

I think the Senator from Vermont has 
made a very genuine, simple contribution 
to the discussion. We ought to vote on 
the amendment reasonably soon. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. LONG. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
bill, H. R. 12065, is, I fear, a cruel hoax 
on the millions of unemployed workers 
of this Nation. 

It purports to render assistance to 
those persons who have exhausted the 
benefits to which they are entitled 
under the laws of their States, 

Yet every piece of evidence available 
to us indicates that most of the States 
view the legislation as almost totally in- 
effective, if not actually worthless. 

The bill, for all practical purposes, is 
like dangling a life preserver: It is just 
out of reach of the drowning man’s 
hand—and a life preserver is what we 
desperately need. 

Yesterday, in remarks on the floor, I 
described the situation as it exists in 
Michigan among the unemployed 
workers. 

I noted that in the first 4 months of 
1958 more than 56,000 Michigan work- 
ers had exhausted their benefit pay- 
ments. 

Even more shocking were the indica- 
tions that more than 26,000 additional 
unemployed, workers would exhaust 
their benefits during May alone. 

These are the figures for Michigan, 
Mr. President. My State is not alone, 
of course. Other States can match— 
or top—the statistics in this national 
recession. 

We cannot, however, judge the issue 
on the basis of statistics. It must be 
judged on the basis of people—the 
workers and their families. 

We who have supported the amend- 
ments to turn the bill into meaningful 
legislation are accused of trying to re- 
quire the States to improve their unem- 
ployment-insurance standards, 

Mr. President, I plead guilty to that 
charge. 

I plead guilty to having grave concern 
over the welfare of millions of unem- 
ployed workers and their families. 

I plead guilty to recognizing that too 
many State legislatures—including that 
of Michigan—consistently refuse to raise 
the standards to realistic levels. 

Congress long ago acknowledged that 
unemployment is a national problem, one 
which does not necessarily halt at State 
boundaries. 

But when we seek in the Senate to 
back up that acknowledgment with posi- 
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tive action, to take a real antirecession 
step, we meet with failure. 

Mr. President, I cannot help feeling 
that Congress, by letting this splendid 
opportunity to improve the unemploy- 
ment-insurance system slip through its 
fingers, is committing something of a 
crime against millions of Americans. 

The argument expressed here that we 
must accept the bill because time is so 
very important and because we do not 
want to confuse the House with an 
amendment falls completely flat, as it 
should, 

It is true that time is important in 
getting a real unemployment-compensa- 
tion law into action, 

Even last month was too late to do 
something about this situation. 

But to those who use time as an ex- 
cuse for passing this bill I can only 
say that fast action on nothing still 
leaves us with nothing. 

Perhaps Senators want to play their 
little political joke on the unemployed 
worker; but to me it is no joking matter. 

That is why, after working and voting 
for the amendments offered to improve 
this bill, I will vote for its passage. I 
will vote for it because it is obvious that 
this is all we can get; and that, I feel, 
is a sorry indictment of Congress. 

Only last year we heard many Mem- 
bers of Congress talk about areas of 
spotty unemployment. The proposed 
legislation is needed now because there 
are areas of spotty full employment in 
the country today. 


THE VETOED RIVERS AND HARBORS 
BILL 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, Matt 
Triggs, assistant legislative director of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
made a very effective presentation be- 
fore the Senate Public Works Committee 
of his views in opposition to S. 497, the 
vetoed rivers and harbors bill, 

Mr. Triggs speaks for an organization 
which represents 1,600,000 farm fam- 
ilies in the 48 States and Puerto Rico. 
The Farm Bureau’s objections to S. 497 
do not relate to the water resource de- 
velopment programs involved. Instead, 
the organization ties its objection to two 
fundamental issues: First, the right of 
people affected by a project to be heard 
by the Congress before a project is au- 
thorized; and second, the right of water 
users to continue to use water as es- 
tablished under the authority of State 
law, rights which the farm bureau be- 
lieves are jeopardized by S. 497. As one 
of the Senators who voted against the 
bill, I heartily concur in these very basic 
objections. 

In view of the widespread interest in 
this legislation, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Triggs’ statement 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION TO SENATE COMMITTEE ON PUB- 
Lic Wonks, RE VETO or S. 497, RIVERS AND 
HARBORS BILL, PRESENTED BY MATT TRIGGS, 
255 8 LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, Max 21, 
The American Farm Bureau Federation 

welcomes the opportunity of presenting to 
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this committee our views with respect to 
S. 497. 

Our objections to S. 497 do not relate to the 
projects included in the bill. Rather, we be- 
lieve that the interests of farmers is jeopard- 
ized by (1) the authorization to the Corps of 
Engineers to construct water-storage facilities 
without further authorizing action by Con- 
gress, and (2) the ambiguity of the legisla- 
tive history with respect to the right to con- 
tinue to use water under authority of State 
law. 

Section 205 (b) of S. 497 would authorize 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation to add to any project “heretofore 
or hereafter authorized” such water-storage 
facilities as such agencies might determine to 
be necessary to increase low-flows down- 
stream, 

Section 205 (c) would provide further that 
these two agencies might add to any project 
such water-storage facilities as might be de- 
termined necessary “to impound water for 
present or anticipated future demand or need 
for municipal or industrial water.” 

We submit in all sincerity that this is an 
extraordinary delegation of Congressional au- 
thority to the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment. 

Proposals to construct storage reservoirs or 
to enlarge existing reservoirs are often very 
controversial projects within the area to be 
inundated. 

Most reservoir facilities flood substantial 
areas of farmland. Commonly this consists 
of choice river bottom land, usually the most 
fertile in the community. 

Under the present law, executive agencies, 
before proceeding with the construction of 
major reservoir facilities supplemental to 
previously authorized projects, must request 
authorization: for such construction from 
Congress. People who are adversely affected 
by such proposals have the opportunity to 
appear before the House and Senate Public 
Works Committee to plead their interests. 

It is our conviction that it is important 
that farmers, and others who may be ad- 
versely affected, should have this opportunity 
prior to the authorization of construction. 
People facing the loss of their land and busi- 
ness, and communities who are adversely 
affected, should not be denied this oppor- 
tunity to be heard by the legislative branch. 

An illustration of this may help to develop 
the point. The Corps of Engineers, which 
has responsibility for the water supply of 
the District of Columbia, is currently en- 
gaged in a study of means to increase such 
water supply. One of the proposals being 
studied is a major reservoir on the south 
branch of the Potomac River. 

Congressman Sracocers, of West Virginia, 
has stated (CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn, p. 6825) 
that “the proposal to construct a large 
reservoir for water supply has caused a great 
deal of controversy in my district. The 
citizens are alarmed because the large dams 
would cause the flooding of valuable agri- 
cultural lands in that area. I am sure each 
of us can understand their anxiety in any 
proposal which would cause them to lose 
their homes and farms.” Congressman 
Sraccmrs indicated that when the proposal 
reaches Congress he will oppose it and will 
insist upon a thorough exploration of alter- 
nate plans. 

If S. 497 is approved, however, the final 
proposal developed by the Corps of Engineers 
will be automatically authorized. The peo- 
ple of the area will no longer have the oppor- 
tunity to present their case to the appro- 
priate committees of Congress prior to 
authorization. 

We are also concerned with respect to the 
effect the enactment of S. 497 would have 
upon the integrity of State law relating to 
water. We believe it is important to main- 
tain State responsibility and authority in 
this field. 

The rights of users to use water is based 
upon State law, either common or statutory 
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or both. The nature of the right may be 
primarily appropriative, as in most Western 
States, or primarily riparian, as in most 
Eastern States, 

The right to use water is a property right. 
In the Western States such right is com- 
monly more valuable than the land itself. 
In most Eastern States the character of the 
right is less definitive, but is no less a prop- 
erty right. 

We were therefore very much concerned to 
discover in the report of the House Public 
Works Committee this language: 

“The committee has also removed the pro- 
visions concerning compliance with State 
laws and interstate compacts since this is 
not considered to be necessary for projects 
constructed by the Corps of Engnieers. On 
this matter the committee believes that the 
construction of Federal projects for flood 
control, navigation, hydroelectric power de- 
velopment, and other related uses has been 
successfully carried on for many years with- 
out any question of interference with State 
laws or interstate compacts. The committee 
believes that any specific proviso of this 
nature would either be unnecessary in some 
cases or unworkable in others. The com- 
mittee notes that the Department of Justice 
agrees with this view.” 

The committee report supports and rein- 
forces the views of the Justice Department, 
the litigating agency for the United States 
Government, The Justice Department has 
long held,- despite the many expressions of 
law to the contrary, that the right of the 
Federal Government to regulate the use of 
water may supersede State laws and private 
rights established thereunder. 

The Justice Department asserts that if it 
is necessary to disregard a private right to 
use water established by State law, a Fed- 
eral agency may do so and is not presently 
required to compensate the owner thereof 
(pp. 244—245 of hearings on S. 863). To put 
it more bluntly, the Justice Department as- 
serts the right to seize property, without 
compensation, where necessary to construct 
a Federal project. 

If the Federal Government is going to 
build a post office it does not assert any right 
to seize the land on which it is to be built, 
The right of eminent domain is exercised 
if necessary, and due compensation is paid 
the landowner. We see no reason why sim- 
ilar procedures should not be followed in 
the case of water rights. 

During House consideration three dif- 
ferent amendments, by Representatives Ha- 
Mer Bunce, Kerra THOMSON, and WAYNE 
ASPINALL, to provide for the recognition of 
State water law and private rights estab- 
lished thereunder, were offered. All were 
defeated. An amendment originally offered 
by Representative JOHN F. BALDWIN, Jr., was 
approved which was stated to protect such 
rights, although on reading the amendment 
it is difficult to reach any such conclu- 
sion. 

During the consideration of the conferees 
on S. 497, a bipartisan group of 15 Sena- 
tors presented to the conferees a proposal 
to amend section 205 of the bill by adding 
the phrase “and storage authorized under 
this section shall be used in compliance 
with applicable State water law and inter- 
state compacts.” 

This amendment was rejected by the con- 
ferees who in lieu thereof added to the bill 
the following ambiguous language: “Nor 
shall any storage provided under the pro- 
visions of this section be operated in such 
manner as to adversely affect the lawful 
uses of the water.” 

In other words, during consideration of 
the bill both the House and the conferees 
had before them specific and clear-cut lan- 
guage to eliminate any doubt that private 
rights to use water established by State law 
were to be protected, and in both cases such 
clear-cut language was rejected. 

The bill therefore emerged with a clouded 
legislative history so far as this vital issue 
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Is concerned. The ambiguous language and 
legislative history would sustain the Justice 
Department in its contention that Federal 
projects may be constructed and operated 
without recognition of, or compensation for, 
the longstanding property right of water 
users to use water established under State 
Taw. 

Put these two factors together—(1) a 
blank check to Federal agencies to construct 
additional reservoir capacity, and (3) an in- 
vitation to disregard State law and private 
rights to use water established under State 
law, in the construction and operation of 
projects—and it becomes clear that funda- 
mental issues are involved. 

These are obviously issues of great sig- 
nificance to farmers. On behalf of the in- 
terests of farmers whom we have a réspon- 
sibility to represent in this connection, we 
respectfully urge that no action be taken 
which would jeopardize such interests. 


RIGHT-OF-WAY FOR YELLOWTAIL 
DAM SITE AND RESERVOIR 


Mr, MURRAY, Mr, President, both 
the Senate and House have passed Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 12, to provide for 
the transfer to the Federal Government 
of the right-of-way for the Yellowtail 
Dam site and reservoir, Hardin unit, 
Missouri River Basin project. The meas- 
ure is now in conference to resolve differ- 
ences between the two Houses as to the 
amount of compensation to be paid the 
Crow Indians for their lands and power 
site. 

In connection with this project, the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Montana on May 15 handed 
down a highly important decision. The 
court’s opinion gives judicial affirmation 
to the find of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs that the value of the 
power site, as a power site, must form 
a part of the “just compensation” to be 
paid to the Indians under the particular 
facts and circumstances relating to these 
tribal lands. The Senate concurred in 
its committee’s finding in this respect 
and concluded that $5 million was fair 
and just compensation to the Crow 
Indians. - be sia 
= Unfortunately, the House adopted a 
view that under the doctrine of a Su- 
preme Court case dealing with an en- 
tirely different set of circumstances the 
Indians were not entitled to the power 
site value as a matter of right. There- 
fore, the House adopted the valuation to 
which the administration had said it 
would not object, namely $212 million. 
This figure included a partial allowance 
for the power site value as a matter of 
grace, not of right. 

Now the United States District Court 
has affirmed the Senate’s finding with 
respect to power site values. For the in- 
formation and guidance of all Members 
of Congress with respect to Senate Joint 
Resolution 12, I ask unanimous consent 
that the court’s opinion and order, 
written by Judge William J. Jameson, of 
Billings, former president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, and a brief memor- 
andum summarizing the court's findings, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the opin- 
ion, order, and memorandum were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as. 
follows: 


In THE DISTRIC? COURT oF THE UNITED STATES 
FoR THE District OFP MONTANA, BILLINGS 
Diviston—Civiz No. 1825—ORDËR.—UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF, VERSUS 
5,677.94 ACRES OF LAND, MORE OR Less, or 
THE CROW RESERVATION, STATE oF MON= 
TANA; THE Crow TRIBE OF INDIANS OF MON- 
TANA; WILLIAM A, WALL, CHAIRMAN, JAMES 
REAL BIRD, Více CHAIRMAN, AND PHILLIP 
BEAUMONT, SECRETARY, CROW TRIBAL COUN- 
CIL, ET AL., AND UNKNOWN OWNERS, DE- 
FENDANTS 


For the reasons set forth in opinion filed 
with this order it is hereby ordered that the 
issue of whether the Big Horn River is a 
navigable or nonnavigable stream should be 
determined by the court, and this issue 18 
hereby set for trial before the court in the 
court room in the United States Post Office 
Building, at Billings, Mont, on Tuesday, 
July 8 at 10 o’clock a. m. Counsel are re- 
quested to serve and file trial memorandums 
on this issue not less than 10 days before 
the date of trial. 

For the reasons set forth In opinion filed 
with this order it is further ordered that the 
issue of just compensation is hereby referred 
to three commissioners to be hereafter ap- 
pointed by the court, and they shall have 
the power and authority to hear and deter- 
mine the issues herein as provided in rule 
71A and rule 53 of. the rules of Civil Proce- 
dure for the District Courts of the United 
States, 

It is further ordered that on or before 
June 16, 1958, each side shall serve and file 
a list of not less than four nor more than six 
names of persons proposed for appointment 
as commissioners, with a biographical sketch 
of each person recommended for appoint- 
ment. 

It is further ordered that on or before 
June 16, 1958, plaintiff shall serve and file 
a set of proposed instructions to be given 
the commissioners by the court, together 
with a memorandum of authorities with re- 
spect to the elements of damage which 
should be considered in determining just 
compensation for waterpower value of the 
lands sought to be condemned; and any 
other elements of value to be considered; 
and that within 15 days thereafter defend- 
ants shall serve and file any objections to 
said proposed instructions and proposed 
amendments and additions thereto, together 
with a memorandum of authorities on the 
elements of damage and value as herein- 
above set forth. 

It is further ordered that immediately 
after completion of the trial of the issue of 
navigability, a pretrial conference will be 
held to consider (a) appointment of commis- 
sioners, and (b) instructions to commis- 
sioners. 

Done and dated this 15th day of May 1958; 

W. J. JAMESON, 
United States District Judge. 


In THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF MONTANA, BILLINGS 
Division—Civi, No. 1825—OpInion—. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF, 
Versus 5,677.94 Acrrs or LAND, MORE OR 
Less, OF THE CROW RESERVATION, STATE OP 
MONTANA; THE Crow TRIBE OF INDIANS OF 
MONTANA; WILLIAM A. WALL, CHAIRMAN, 
Jamrs ReaL BIRD, Vick CHAIRMAN, AND 
PHILLIP BEAUMONT, SECRETARY, CROW TRIBAL 
COUNCIL, ET AL, AND UNKNOWN OWNERS, 
DEFENDANTS 
This opinion will consider (1) whether the 

United States has authority to condemn 

tribal lands of the Crow Tribe of Indians for 

the construction of Yellowtail Dam (pre- 
sented by renewal of defendant’s motion to 
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dismiss); (2) whether waterpower value 
should be allowed in determining just com- 
pensation; (3) whether the issue of just 
compensation should be tried before a jury 
or commissioners (presented by plaintiffs 
demand for a jury trial); and (4) whether 
the question of the navigability of the Big 
Horn River should be determined by the 
court. 


AUTHORITY OF UNITED STATES TO CONDEMN 
TRIBAL LANDS 

Defendants’ motion to dismiss was denied 
by the Honorable Charles N. Pray on January 
8, 1957. Judge Pray’s opinion is reported in 
152 F. Supp. 861. While his decision is not 
res judicata, under the rule of comity it 
should be followed except “for the most 
cogent reasons.” Plattner Implement Co. v. 
International Harvester Co, (8 Cir. 1904, 133 
F. 376). After reviewing the authorities cited 
in the able briefs filed by counsel’ for both 
parties and, in particular, the cases decided 
subsequent to Judge Pray’s opinion, I reach 
the same conclusion as Judge Pray, i-e that 
the United States has the right to condemn 
the property in question and that the motion 
to dismiss should be denied. On this ques- 
tion this opinion is supplemental to Judge 
Pray's opinion of January 8, 1957. 

Defendants rely upon the treaties between 
the United States and the Crow Tribe of In- 
dians and particularly the provisions of the 
treaty of May 7, 1868, confirming the aborig- 
inal title of the Indians and providing that, 
certain lands of the Crow Indians were set 
aside for their absolute and undisturbed use 
and occupation. It is clear, and defendants 
do not contend otherwise, that the power of 
eminent domain may be exercised over In- 
dian tribal lands regardless of treaty provi- 
sions, Cherokee Nation v. Southern Kansas 
R. Co, (135 U. S. 641, 34 L. ed. 295, 10 S. Ot. 
965).2 The question is whether there is suf- 
ficient authorization—general or specific— 
for the condemnation of the particular tribal 
lands in question. In other words, are the 
statutory enactments subsequent to the exe- 
cution and reaffirmation of the treaties with 
the Crow Tribe sufficient to manifest an in- 
tention of Congress to override the effect of 
: treaties and permit this condemna- 

on? 

While general acts of Congress do not ap- 
ply to Indians unless so expressed as to 
clearly manifest an intention to include 
them (Elk v. Wilkins (112 U. S. 94, 28 L. ed. 
643, 5 S. Ot. 41)), general legislation is suf- 
ficient to override the provisions of an Indian 
treaty where the intention of Congress to do 
80 Is clear,’ — 1 

Section 9 (e) ot the Flood Control Act 
of December 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 887) directed 
that the reclamation and power develop- 
ments of the Missouri River Basin project, 
which includes Yellowtail Dam, be gov- 
erned by the Federal reclamation laws, I. €., 
act of June 17, 1902, and acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto (32 Stat, 
388, 43 U. S. O. A., sec. 371 et seq.). The 
continued prosecution of the Missouri River 


See Fort Laramie Treaty of September 17, 
1851 (11 Stat. 79, vol. II. Kappler, Indian 
Affairs, Law and Treaties, p. 594), and the 
treaty of May 7, 1868 (15 Stat. 649; vol. IT, 
Kappler, p. 1008) . 

See also Lone Wolf v. Hitchcock (187 U. S. 
553, 47 L. ed. 299, 23 S. Ct. 216); Henkel v. 
United States (237 U. S. 43, 59 L. ed. 881, 35 
S. Ct. 536); United States v. Carmack (329 
V. S. 230, 91 L. ed. 209, 67 S. Ct. 252); and The 
Seneca Nation of Indians v. Wilber M. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army, et al. (D. Ca 
Civil No. 2202-57), decided March 24, 1958. 

*See Spalding v. Chandler (160 U. S. 394, 
40 L. ed. 469; 16 S. Ct. 360); Cherokee Nation 
v. Hitchcock (187 U. S. 294, 47 L. ed. 183, 23 
S. Ct. 115); The Seneca Nation of Indians v. 
Wilber M. Brucker, ete., supra. 
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Basin project was reaffirmed in the acts of 
July 24, 1946 (60 Stat. 641, 653) and of May 
17, 1950 (60 Stat. 163, 184). The Reclama- 
tion Act was construed in Henkel v. United 
States (237 U. S. 43, 59 L. ed. 831, 35 S. Ct. 
536), where it was held that reclamation 
projects under the Reclamation Act “must 
necessarily include much territory which is 
included in Indian reservations,” and the 
court could not doubt in view of the broad 
authority conferred by the act that it was 
the purpose of Congress to give the Secretary 
of the Interior the right to acquire” such 
lands, when necessary for reclamation, either 
by purchase or by condemnation. Basic au- 
thority for condemnation is also contained 
in the general condemnation act of August 
1, 1888 (25 Stat. 357, 40 U. S. C. A., sec. 257). 
See Judge Pray’s opinion and cases there 
cited (152 F. Supp. at 863). 

Moreover, “the statutory authorization to 
procure real estate may be evidenced by 
the making of an appropriation as well as by 
a specific authorization to acquire.“ Polson 
Logging Co. v. United States (9 Cir. 1947, 
160 F. 2d 712, 714). See also Judge Pray's 
opinion and cases therein cited. Subsequent 
to the authorization legislation, Congress 
appropriated for preconstruction work on 
Yellowtail Dam for 5 consecutive years— 
1947 (60 Stat. 348, 368); 1948 (61 Stat. 460, 
478); 1949 (62 Stat. 1112, 1129); 1950 (63 
Stat. 765, 783); and 1951 (64 Stat. 595, 686). 
Under a general appropriation bill (Public 
Works Appropriation Act, 1956, 69 Stat, 354, 
357) Congress appropriated $4 million for 
initiation of construction work on Hardin 
unit (Yellowtail Dam). 

The authorization and appropriation 
measures and committee reports relating 
thereto lead inescapably to the conclusion 
that Congress knew and intended that tribal 
lands of the Crow Tribe of Indians would be 
required in the construction of Yellowtail 
Dam. 

Two cases have been decided by other 
courts subsequent to Judge Pray's decision. 
In The Seneca Nation of Indians v. Wilber M. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army, et al. (Civil 
No. 2202-57, D. C. D. C.), decided March 24, 
1958, the Indian tribe contended that “gen- 
eral acts of Congress do not affect Indian 
treaty rights” and that “they (general acts 
of Congress) do not nullify previous special 
acts whether in the form of legislative en- 
actments or treaties.” The court said: “A 
review of the authorities indicates that the 
test is not whether the Congress has acted by 
general legislation or special acts, but 
whether, whatever the form of the legisla- 
tion, Congress has manifested an intention 
to include Indian treaty rights in the legis- 
lation.” It was held in that case that an ap- 
propriation act of Congress earmarking $1 
million for the construction of the project 
for which the Indian land was sought to be 
condemned “manifested a clear Congression- 
al intention to authorize the construction of 
the project.“. 

In the other recent case, United States v. 
2005.32 acres of land, more or less, situate 


In a companion case, United States of 
America v. 21,250 acres of land, more or less, 
situate in Cattaraugus County, State of 
New York, The Seneca Nation of Indians, et 
al., (D. C. W. D. N. Y., Civil No. 7279), de- 
cided January 11, 1957, the court had en- 
tered an order for the surrender of posses- 
sion, pursuant to the provisions of 40 U. S. 
C. A., sec. 258a. The defendants moved the 
court to vacate the order for delivery of pos- 
session on the ground that the tribal lands 
of the Seneca Nation were not subject to 
condemnation, The court denied the mo- 
tion, holding that the “power of eminent do- 
main extends to Indian tribal lands, as it 
does to all lands privately owned within the 
United States.” 
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in Corson County, South Dakota, and Sioux 
Indians of Standing Rock Reservation, et al. 
(Civil No, 722, N. D.), decided March 10, 
1958, the District Court of the Northern 
District of South Dakota recognized the au- 
thority of Congress to exercise the right 
of eminent domain over Indian tribal lands, 
but held that Congress had not exercised 
its authority in that case and granted the 
defendant's motion to dismiss. The project 
in that case was prosecuted by the War De- 
partment pursuant to section 9 (a) of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944 and prior enact- 
ments and not by the Department of the 
Interior pursuant to the Reclamation Act 
of 1902 as amended. While the case is also 
distinguishable in some other respects (and 
was distinguished from Judge Pray's prior 
opinion by the court there) it does support 
defendants’ position here. 

Defendants contend further that there are 
three specific statutory prohibitions against 
the Government's right to condemn: (1) the 
Crow Allotment Act of 1920 (41 Stat. 751) 
which provides in section 8 that “no addi- 
tional irrigation system shall be established 
or constructed by the Government for the 
irrigation of Indian lands on the Crow Res- 
ervation until the consent of the tribal 
council thereunto has been duly obtained”; 
(2) the 1926 amendment (44 Stat. 658) which 
prohibited an irrigation system unless and 
until the Crow Tribe consented; and (3) 
the 1946 Act on Crow Matters (60 Stat. 333) 
which provided in section 9: “No further 
construction work on the Crow Indian Res- 
ervation shall be undertaken by the United 
States without the prior consent of (1) the 
Crow Tribe, * * * The consent of the Crow 
Tribe shall be obtained by a majority vote 
of the general council of the tribe expressed 
at a duly convened meeting.” 

Is Yellowtail Dam an additional irriga- 
tion system within the meaning of the Crow 
Allotment Act of 1920? In my opinion this 
question must be answered in the negative. 
Yellowtail Dam is a multipurpose project 
to impound waters for flood and silt control 
and power generation, as well as irrigation. 
It is a part of a comprehensive plan for the 
development of the Missouri River Basin for 
the benefit of the public and payment there- 
for will not be a charge against any tribal 
funds. It is not an irrigation system or ad- 
ditional irrigation system for the benefit of 
the Crow Indian land for which payment 
would be made from tribal funds. 

With respect to the 1946 act, the title and 
history of the act are significant. The title 
is “To Provide for Adjustments in Connec- 
tion With the Crow Irrigation Project, Crow 
Indian Reservation, Mont.” It is accord- 
ingly apparent from the title itself that the 
act was intended to apply to the existing 
irrigation projects. Section 9 would prevent 
new construction on the Crow project with- 
out prior consent. Congress had author- 
ized construction of Yellowtail Dam at the 
previous session in 1944, The 1946 act makes 
no reference to Yellowtail Dam, but does 
refer specifically to the Crow irrigation proj- 
ect. Moreover, it appears from the hearings 
before the House Committee on Indian Affairs 
in 1946 that the Crow Tribe was concerned 
primarily (1) with some settlement of the 
problem of charges for construction and 
maintenance of irrigation projects thereto- 
fore constructed; and (2) that no further or 
additional irrigation systems be constructed 
on the reservation which were not desired by 
the owners of the lands benefited and which 
might result in similar assessments against 
their lands. In my opinion, the 1946 act was 
not intended to apply to the construction of 
Yellowtail Dam.“ 


See Memorandum Opinion of Solicitor of 
Interior Department, dated February 3, 
1954 (M36148). 
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The Flood Control Act of December 22; 
1944, authorizing the development of the 
Missouri River Basin, including Yellowtail 
Dam, after providing that reclamation and 
power development should be governed by the 
Federal Reclamation Laws, recites “except 
that irrigation of Indian trust and tribal 
lands, and repayment therefor, shall be in 
accordance with the laws relating to Indian 
lands.” It appears to me that here again 
Congress recognized the distinction between 
the construction and development of recla- 
mation and power projects, including Yel- 
lowtail Dam, and the construction and devel- 
opment of irrigation projects for the irriga- 
tion of Indian lands. 

Conceivably a situation may later arise in 
connection with the construction of an irri- 
gation system on the Crow Reservation where 
the 1946 act may be applicable, and either 
consent of the tribe or further action by 
Congress might be required. It is unnec- 
ny to determine that question at this 
time. 


SHOULD WATERPOWER VALUE BE ALLOWED AS A 
PART OF JUST COMPENSATION? 


It is plaintiff's contention that United 
States v. Twin City Power Co. ((1956) 350 
U. S. 222, 76 S. Ot. 259, 100 L. ed. 240) is 
controlling and that under that decision the 
just compensation which the fifth amend- 
ment requires to be paid does not include 
waterpower value. 

Defendants contend that this case is dis- 
tinguishable and has no application (1) be- 
cause the Twin City decision rests on the 
ground that the river in question was a 
navigable stream, whereas the Big Horn 
River is not navigable; (2) even on the as- 
sumption that the Big Horn River is naviga- 
ble, the Twin City case is still inapplicable 
because the Government does not have any 
dominant servitude over navigable streams 
within the Crow Indian Reservation; and (3) 
even assuming that the Big Horn River is 
navigable and that the United States has 
a dominant servitude over it within the Crow 
Reservation, plaintiff would still be required 
to pay full waterpower value because: (a) 
Congress in section 10 of the Crow Allot- 
ment Act promised the Crow Tribe full water- 
power value; and (b) the United States owes 
special duties to the Crow Tribe, arising out 
of treaties, legislation, and the historical re- 
lationship between the Federal Government 
and Indian tribes, 

In the Twin City Power Co. case, the con- 
demnation proceedings were “part of the 
procedure for completion of the Clark Hill 
project on the Savannah River, a navigable 
stream * % a project “serving multiple 
purposes—hydroelectric, flood control, and 
navigation * * *." “Congress approved this 
project as part of ‘the comprehensive de- 
velopment of the Savannah River Basin for 
flood control and other purposes.“ 

The court of appeals had concluded that 
the improvement in navigation was not the 
purpose of the taking but that the project 
was designed to serve flood control and water 
power development (215 F. 2d. at 597), but 
the Supreme Court held that, “The decision 
of Congress that this project will serve the 
interests of navigation involves engineering 
and policy considerations for Congress and 
Congress alone to evaluate”; and that, “If 
the interests of navigation are served, it is 
constitutionally irrelevant that other pur- 
poses may also be advanced” (citing cases). 
The Court continued: “As we said in the Ap- 
palachian Power Co. case ‘flood protection, 
watershed development, recovery of the cost 
of improvements through utilization of 
power are likewise parts of commerce control” 
(311 U. S., at 426) .“ 

The Court held further that “the interest 
of the United States in the flow of a naviga- 
ble stream originates in the commerce 
clause” and that “the power is a dominant 
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one which can be asserted to the exclusion 
of any competing or conflicting one“ and “is 
a privilege which we have called ‘a dominant 
servitude’.” With reference to the applica- 
tion of the rule of “dominant servitude” the 
Court said in part: “An effort is made * * * 
to establish that this private land is not 
burdened with the Government servitude. 
The flaw in that reasoning is that the land- 
owner here seeks a value in the flow of the 
stream, a value that inheres in the Govern- 
ment’s servitude and one that under our 
decisions the Government can grant or with- 
hold as it chooses.” The opinion concluded: 

“The Court in the Chandler-Dunbar case 
emphasized that it was only loss to the 
owner, not gain to the taker, that is com- 
pensable (229 U. S. at 76). If the owner of 
the fast lands can demand waterpower value 
as part of his compensation, he gets the 
value of a right that the Government in the 
exercise of its dominant servitude can grant 
or withhold as it chooses. The right has 
value or is an empty one dependent solely 
on the Government. What the Government 
can grant or withhold and exploit for its 
own benefit has a value that is peculiar to 
it and that no other user enjoys (Cf. U. S. 
ex rel. T. V. A. v. Powelson (319 U. S. 266, 273 
et seq.).) To require the United States to 
pay for this waterpower value would be to 
create private claims in the public domain.“ 

With respect to the question of navigabil- 
ity, counsel for plaintiff argue that the dis- 
allowance of waterpower value in the Twin 
City case was not predicated upon the navi- 
gability of the particular stream, but rather 
upon the dominant control of the Federal 
Government over the stream, and that, The 
asserted right to utilize the power inherent 
in the flow of the Big Horn River is subject 
to the dominant control of the United States 
and may be exercised only with the consent 
and at the election of the United States, 
whether the stream may be navigable or non- 
navigable.” Defendants contend that the 
Government has no “dominant control—in 
the terms of a servitude which frees it from 
liability over nonnavigable streams.” 

For the reasons hereinafter set forth, it is 
my opinion that the Twin City Power Co. 
case is not controlling, regardless of whether 
the Big Horn River is navigable or nonnavi- 
gable. It must be recognized, however, that 
a higher court may conclude that the ques- 
tion of whether waterpower value may be 
considered in determining just compensa- 
tion depends upon whether or not the river 
is navigable. It seems advisable accordingly 
to determine the question of the navigability 
of the Big Horn River, and a hearing on this 
issue will be held as provided in order 
entered with this opinion. 

The next question presented is whether the 
United States has a dominant control over 
the Big Horn River on the Crow Indian Res- 
ervation, regardless of whether it is a navi- 
fable or nonnavigable stream. Clearly the 
Twin City Power Co. case involved a navi- 
gable stream. The difference between a 
navigable and nonnavigable stream was rec- 
ognized in United States v. Kansas City Life 
Ins. Co. (1950, 339 U. S. 799, 70 S. Ct. 885, 
94 L. ed. 1277), which involved land on a non- 
navigable tributary of a navigable river. In 
the interest of navigation, the United States 
has constructed a dam which maintained the 
river continuously at ordinary high water 
level. In holding that the navigation servi- 
tude did not extend to land beyond the bed 
of the navigable river, the Court said in part: 

“It is not the broad constitutional power 
to regulate commerce, but rather the servi- 
tude derived from that power and narrower 
in scope, that frees the Government from 
liability in these cases * * the owner's 
use of property riparian to a navigable stream 
long had been limited by the Tight of the 
public to use the stream in the interests of 
navigation * * *. This has been applied to 
the stream and to the lands submerged by 
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the stream. There thus has been ample 
notice over the years that such property is 
subject to a dominant public interest. This 
right of the public has crystallized in terms 
of a servitude over the bed of the stream, 
The relevance of the high water level of the 
navigable stream is that it marks its bed. 
Accordingly, it is consistent with the his- 
tory and reason of the rule to deny com- 
pensation where the claimant’s private title 
is burdened with this servitude, but to award 
compensation where his title is not so 
burdened.” * 

Has there been “ample notice over the 
years” that the property involved in this 
action “is subject to a dominant public in- 
terest”? In my opinion, this question must 
be answered in the negative. No case has 
been cited holding that a “dominant servi- 
tude” exists in the United States over tribal 
interests in streams on an Indian reserva- 
tion. On the contrary, the treaties, legis- 
lation and course of dealing with the In- 
dians generally and with the Crow Tribe 
in particular, lead to the opposite conclu- 
sion. 

The lands sought to be condemned are 
included within the boundaries of the ter- 
ritory set aside for the use of the Crow 
Tribe of Indians pursuant to the Fort Lara- 
mie treaty of September 17, 1851, and the 
treaty of May 7, 1868, supra. The latter 
treaty recites in article 2, “The United 
States agrees that the following district of 
country, to wit (describing) * * * shall be, 
and the same is, set apart for the absolute 
and undisturbed use and occupation of the 
Indians herein named.” 

The United States by these treaties and 
others, and through a course of dealing with 
the Crow Tribe, has recognized in the land 
now sought to be condemned an aboriginal 
Indian title in the Crow Tribe and its right 
of occupancy, possession, and use of the 
territory, including the development of 
water power.! The land has not been allot- 
ted to individual Indian owners, but has 
remained in tribal ownership pursuant to 
section 10 of the Crow Allotment Act of 
1920 (act of June 4, 1920, 41 Stat. 751) 
reading: “Any unallotted lands on the Crow 
Reservation, chiefly valuable for the devel- 
opment of waterpower, shall be reserved 
from allotment or other disposition here- 
under, for the benefit of the Crow Tribe of 
Indians.” 

In Winters v. United States (1908, 207 
U. S. 564; 28 S. Ct. 207, 52 L. ed. 340), the 
Court held that a reservation of the waters 
of the Milk River (a nonnavigable stream 
on the northern boundary of the reserva- 
tion) for irrigation purposes in favor of 
the Indians of Belknap Reservation was im- 
plied from an agreement by which the In- 
dians ceded their lands to the United States, 


»See also United States v. Cress (243 U. S. 
316, 37 S. Ct. 380, 61 L. ed. 746). 

* See findings of fact by the Indian Claims 
Commission in The Crow Tribe of Indians v. 
The United States of America (Docket No. 
54, decided June 11, 1954): “5. At the time 
that the treaty of 1851 was negotiated and 
entered into all of the lands involved in and 
described in the treaty were by the United 
States recognized generally to be lands held 
and occupied by Indians from time imme- 
morial, held by them by aboriginal Indian 
title’; “12. The treaty of Fort Laramie is 
not merely a treaty of amity and an agree- 
ment between the Indian tribes themselves, 
but my said treaty and the manner of its 
negotiation and the acts and conduct of 
the defendant, the United States of America, 
immediately before and after the execution 
and ratification of said treaty, defendant ac- 
cepted, acknowledged, ratified and con- 
firmed petitioner’s aboriginal Indian title 
and right of occupancy, possession, and use 
of the territory * * +” See 42 C. J. S. 688 
for definition of aboriginal title, 
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except for a small tract set apart as a reser- 
vation. In so holding, the Court raised the 
pertinent question: “The Indians had com- 
mand of the land and the waters—command 
of all their beneficial use, whether kept for 
hunting ‘and grazing roving herds of stock’ 
or turned to agriculture and the arts of 
civilization. Did they give up all this? Did 
they reduce the area of their occupation and 
give up the waters which made it valuable 
or adequate?” 

In United States v. Shoshone Tribe (1938, 
304 U. S. 111; 58 S. Ct. 794, 82 L. ed. 1213), 
the Court held that the right of the Shoshone 
Tribe under the treaty of July 3, 1868, in- 
cluded mineral and timber resources of the 
reservation. That treaty, as here, provided 
that the lands were set apart for “the ab- 
solute and undisturbed use and occupation” 
of the tribe. The Court said in part: 

“The United States. granted and assured 
to the tribe peaceable and unqualified pos- 
session of the land in perpetuity. * * * 
For all practical purpose, the tribe owned 
the land. * * * The right of perpetual and 
exclusive occupancy of the land is not less 
valuable than full title in fee. * * * The 
words of the grant, coupled with the Govern- 
ment's agreement to exclude strangers, nega- 
tives the idea that the United States re- 
tained beneficial ownership. * * * As 
transactions between a guardian and his 
wards are to be construed favorably to the 
latter, doubts, if there were any, as to 
ownership of lands, minerals or timber 
would be resolved in favor of the tribe.” 

In United States v. Walker River Irr. Dist. 
(9 Cir. 1939, 104 F. 2d. 334), the court held 
that, even though the Indian reservation 
was established by departmental action, not 
by treaty, the establishment involved “an 
implied reservation of water to the extent 
reasonably necessary to supply the needs 
of the Indians.” The opinion in that case 
contains the following language pertinent 
to the question here presented: 

“Treaties with the Indians and statutes 
disposing of property for their benefit have 
uniformly been given a liberal interpreta- 
tion favorable to the Indian wards. Choate 
v. Trapp (224 U. S. 665, 32 S. Ct. 565, 56 L. 
ed. 941); Alaska Pacific Fisheries v. United 
States, supra; United States v. Nez Perce 
County (9 Cir., 95 F. 2d. 232). The rule has 
its basis in the obligation which the Gov- 
ernment has assumed toward a dependent 
people. * * * It was pointed out in the 
illuminating opinion of Attorney General 
(now Justice) Stone of May 12, 1924 (Opin- 
ions of Attorneys General, vol. 34, p. 171) 
that doubts whether the reservation of 
lands for the Indians included rights to 
hidden or latent resources, such as minerals, 
petroleum or waterpower, have, as a prac- 
tical matter, uniformly been resolved in 
favor of the Indians” (pp. 337, 338) 4 


In Montana Power Co. v. Rochester (9 
Cir. 1942, 127 F. 2d. 189), the court con- 
strued a treaty which reserved for the bene- 
fit of the Flathead and other Indians a 
tract of land the northern boundary of 
which bisected Flathead Lake so that the 
southern half was in the reservation. The 
court held that, “Whether the ownership 
was originally in the Indians or in the 
United States, it is certain that by the 
treaty United States undertook the whole 
title to the reserved area, including the bed 
of the southerly half of the lake, in trust for 
the confederated tribes.” In United States 
v. Powers (9 Cir. 1938, 94 F. 2d 783), the 
court said in part: “The Crow Indian Res- 
ervation was established by a treaty between 
appellant and the Crow Indians dated May 
7, 1868, 15 Stat. 649. There was in the 
treaty no express reservation of water for 
irrigation or other purposes. There was, 
however, an implied reservation. (Citing 
Winters v. United States, infra.) The im- 
plied reservation was to the Indians, not to 
eppellant (United States).“ 
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On the basis of the treaties between the 
United States and the Crow Tribe of Indians, 
the provisions of the Crow Allotment Act of 
1920, and the foregoing cases, I am compelled 
to reject plaintiff's theory of dominant con- 
trol. It is my opinion that the rule of Twin 
City Power Co. case would in any event be 
limited in its application to a navigable 
stream. If it should be determined that the 
Big Horn River is nonnavigable, that conclu- 
sion alone would be sufficient to distinguish 
the instant case from the Twin City Power 
Co. case, 

CROW ALLOTMENT ACT OF 1920 

Assuming, arguendo, that the Big Horn is 
navigable, I am still of the opinion that the 
rule of the Twin City Power case is not ap- 
plicable by reason of the provision in section 
10 of the Crow Allotment Act of 1920 that 
the lands “chiefly valuable for the develop- 
ment of water power shall be reserved from 
allotment or other disposition for the benefit 
of the Crow Tribe of Indians.” In effect the 
Twin City case itself recognizes the power 
of Congress to provide for waterpower value 
in stating that “the landowner here seeks a 
value in the flow of the stream, a value that 
inheres in the Government’s servitude, and 
one that * * * the Government can grant 
or withhold as it chooses.” While there is no 
express grant of waterpower value, Congress 
has recognized a property right of the Crow 
Tribe in waterpower value of the lands to 
be condemned. 

Plaintiff urges a strict interpretation of 
section 10 of the Crow Act and contends 
that the only conclusion that may be drawn 
is that section 10 contemplated that unal- 
lotted lands which might be valuable for the 
development of waterpower would be re- 
served from allotment or other disposition, 
but would be held as communal property of 
the tribe subject to disposition only with the 
approval of the Government, either by Con- 
gress or the Secretary of the Interior.” 

Counsel for both parties refer to the Fed- 
eral Power Act (41 Stat. 1068, as amended, 
16 U. S. C. A., sec. 791, et seq.) which con- 
tains the following proviso in section 10 (e) 
(16 U. S. C. A. sec. 803e) : 

“Provided, that when licenses are issued 
involving the use of Government dams or 
other structures owned by the United States 
or tribal lands embraced within Indian reser- 
vations the Commission shall, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior in 
the case of such tribal lands, subject to ap- 
proval of the Indian tribe having jurisdiction 
of such lands as provided in section 476 of 
title 25, fix a reasonable annual charge for the 
use thereof.” 

Counsel for defendants in their pretrial 
menrorandum call attention to the fact that 
pursuant to the provisions of section 10 (e) 
of the Federal Power Act, supra, “the Flat- 
head Indians (in connection with the build- 
ing of Kerr Dam) and the Warm Springs In- 
dians (in connection with the building of 
Pelton Dam) have received from the power 
companies for their tribal lands annual ren- 
tals of substantial value, which reflect full 
power site value.” ° 

Counsel for plaintiff contend quite prop- 
erly that the Crow Tribe is not entitled to 
more than just compensation because of the 
Federal Power Act. It is apparent, however, 
that the effect of that act was considered in 
connection with the enactment of section 10 
of the Crow Allotment Act. Counsel for 
plaintiff, in their pretrial memorandum, 
quote from the testimony of Mr. Merritt, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, before 
the Senate committee, and from a statement 
by Senator Henry L. Myers, of Montana, be- 
fore the Senate in support of an amendment 
to strike the provisions of section 10 requir- 
ing the consent of the tribal council to the 
leasing or other disposition of the lands. 


3 See Senate Report No. 216, 85th Cong., Ist 
sess, 
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With particular reference to the Federal 
Power Act, Mr. Merritt said: “There is pend- 
ing before Congress now the power-leasing 
bill (the Federal Power Act), and that bill 
will take care of the power sites on the re- 
servation, and the proceeds will go to the In- 
dians. If that bill is amended as I have 
suggested, the Secretary may supervise that 
leasing and the Indians will be protected.“ 3 

That portion of Senator Myers’ statement 
relating to the Federal Power Act, reads: 
“Under the waterpower bill passed by the 
House and now pending before the Senate, 
the control of waterpower sites is vested in 
a Commission consisting of the Secretaries 
of the Interior, Agriculture, and War. Under 
existing law, the control of waterpower upon 
the public domain, including Indian lands, 
is under the Secretary of the Interior. The 
Indians and their welfare also come under 
his supervision and control.“ It seems 
unlikely that Mr, Merritt or Senator Myers, 
in their discussion of the Federal Power 
Act, envisioned the situation here presented, 
where the Government seeks by condemna- 
tion to acquire the dam site from the Indian 
tribe rather than lease it for the benefit 
of the tribe. 

To adopt plaintiff’s narrow construction of 
section 10 of the Crow Allotment Act would 
render it meaningless in an action for con- 
demnation. If the same property were 
leased, as was done in the case of the Flat- 
heads and Warm Springs Tribes, the tribe 
here would receive a reasonable rental an- 
nually for the use of the dam site, and the 
Secretary of the Interior would protect the 
rights of the tribe in making certain that 
such rental was obtained. Yet, here, the 
Government takes the position that it has the 
right to condemn, but that waterpower 
value may not be considered in determining 
just compensation and that the tribe would 
be limited to what, in effect, would be a 
nominal value for grazing purposes.“ It is 
inconceivable that Congress intended such a 
result when it recognized in section 10 of the 
Crow Allotment Act that those lands chiefly 
valuable for the development of waterpower 
should be reserved from allotment or other 


12 Senate Report No. 219, 66th Cong., Ist 
sess., pp. 17 and 18. 

u CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 58, pt. 7, 
66th Cong., Ist sess.; pp. 7174, 7175. 

132 The Secretary of the Interior, giving 
Congress his written views on a bill to com- 
pensate the Crow Tribe for Yellowtail Dam 
site, said: “Situation involving acquisition 
for reservoir purposes of tribal property 
present unique cases. The United States 
and particularly this Department in such a 
case occupies a dual role. On the one hand, 
its relationship with the tribe is, in many 
respects, analogous to that of a trustee, the 
nature of Congressional power over tribal 
property being described by the highest 
Court as that of a guardian or trustee (Mor- 
rison v. Work (266 U. S. 481 (1925) ); Nadeau 
v. Union Pacific Railroad Company (253 U. S. 
442 (1920)). On the other hand, the United 
States, while occupying such a trustee re- 
lationship, seeks to acquire from the tribe 
its possessory rights in order that the prop- 
erty may be devoted to the purposes of the 
project for which it is required.” Senate 
Report 216, 85th Cong., ist sess. pp. 9, 10. 

nt is interesting to note that on the 
question of the right to condemn, defendants 
urge a strict interpretation of applicable 
statutes in contending that there must be 
express statutory enactments authorizing 
condemnation. On the question of whether 
waterpower value may be included, plaintiff 
insists upon a strict interpretation of the 
Crow Allotment Act. It appears to me that 
a reasonable interpretation of all applicable 
statutes manifest an intention of Congress 
to permit condemnation and also permit the 
recovery of waterpower value. 
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disposition for the benefit of the Crow Tribe 
of Indians.“ 


Council for plaintiff cite a number of 
cases v gu their contention that the 
Indians stand in no different position than 
any other property owner in the event of 
condemnation. In most of these cases the 
court held that Indian lands may not be 
taken “without just compensation”, and 
that Indians are “not excepted from the 
protection guaranteed by the Constitution”. 
None of them purport to determine the ele- 
ments of damage or value recoverable as 
just compensation. While it is true that 
Indians are entitled to the same treatment 
in condemnation actions as other landown- 
ers, this does not mean that Congress may 
not recognize or provide for values which 
the court should consider in de 
just compensation. In my opinion, in the 
Crow Allotment Act of 1920, Congress did 
recognize property rights of the tribe in 
lands used chiefiy for waterpower, and these 
property rights may not be overlooked by the 
court in determining just compensation. 
It is not a case of paying more than “just 
compensation,” but a recognition that by 
reason of the special provisions of this act 
E value is a part of just compen- 
sation. 


SHOULD THE ISSUE OF JUST COMPENSATION BE 
REFERRED TO COMMISSIONERS? 


Rule 71A (h) of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure provides in part that where there 
is no specially constituted tribunal for the 
determination of the issue of just compensa- 
tion, “any party may have a trial by jury of 


See Senate Report 700 of the 84th Con- 
gress, Ist session, as quoted in Judge Pray’s 
opinion (152 F. Supp. at 863); and report of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs in reporting favorably Senate Joint Res- 
olution 12, “Transfer of Right-of-Way for 
Yellowtail Dam and Reservoir“ (S. Rept. No. 
216, 85th Cong., 1st sess.): “It is the com- 
mittee’s judgment that section 10 * * * is 
a specific recognition by the Congress that 
the Crow Tribe has vested property rights in 
the power-site value of the lands * * * 
“The committee finds that the 66th Congress, 
in providing for the allotment of Crow tribal 
lands, recognized the special value of the 
waterpower site in question here, reserved 
it from allotment, and vested it as a property 
right of the Crow Tribe. In the present in- 
stance, since the lands involved are Indian 
lands, and since their power-site values have 
been specifically recognized and vested by 
the Federal Government in the tribe, it is 
submitted that as a matter of law, as well 
as of equity, such values must be considered 
in determining compensation for the lands 
taken.” While Senate Joint Resolution 12 
was not enacted into law and the report of 
the committee is not controlling, it is inter- 
esting to note the committee’s comments. 

See also testimony of Solicitor of the In- 
terior before the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs (84th Cong. ist 
sess.). Hearings on “Yellowtail Dam—Hard- 
in Unit, Montana,” pp. 107-108, where he 
said: “It is a very profound question and, to 
these Crow Indians a very vital legal ques- 
tion, as to whether or not this power-site 
feature is a compensable item. If it is, they 
get a lot of money; in anybody's language 
they get a lot of money. If it is not, if you 
are going to step in there and condemn the 
land and only pay the naked land value, 
then, Senator, so far as the Department is 
concerned, and as the guardian of Indian af- 
fairs, I think we would all hesitate to do 
that.” 

15 Cherokee Nation v. Southern Kansas Ry, 
Co. (135 U. S. 641, 10 S. Ct. 965, 34 L, ed. 
295); United States v. Creek Nation (295 
U. S. 103, 55 S. Ct. 681, 79 L. ed. 1331); 
Choate v. Trapp (224 U. S. 665, 32 S. Ct. 565, 
56 L. ed. 941); Henkel v, United States (23T 
U. S. 43, 35 S. Ct. 536, 59 L. ed. 831). 
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the issue of just compensation by filing a 
demand therefor within the time allowed 
for answer or within such further time as 
the court may fix, unless the court in its 
discretion orders that, because of the char- 
acter, location, or quantity of the property 
to be condemned, or for other reasons in the 
interests of justice, the issue of compensa- 
tion shall be determined by a Commission 
of three persons appointed by it * * * trial 
of all issues shall otherwise be by the 
court.” The plaintiff has filed a demand for 
a trial by jury. The defendants contend 
that the “character, location and quantity” 
of the property involved, and other reasons, 
require reference to commissioners in the 
interest of justice. 

As stated in Moore’s Federal Practice (vol. 
7, p. 2793, sec. 71A.90 (3)): “The cast of the 
rule favors jury trial of the issue of just 
compensation, where any party, condemnor 
or condemnee, files timely demand therefor; 
but the rule is flexible and the district court, 
for good cause shown, may refer the issue of 
just compensation to a commission.” 

This rule was construed by the Court of 
Appeals of the Tenth Circuit in United 
States v. Waymire (1953, 202 F. 2d 550), as 
follows: “Under such provision in the rule, 
any party to a condemnation proceeding is 
ordinarily entitled as a matter of right to 
trial by jury of the issue of just compensa- 
tion * * * if demand therefor is made 
within the time fixed * * * and where the 
demand is seasonably made, its denial con- 
stitutes error unless, due to the character, 
location, or quantity of the property to be 
condemned, or some other reason in the in- 
terest of justice, the court in the appro- 
priate exercise of its sound judicial discre- 
ion appoints a commission * * *. But, in 
the exceptional case where extraordinary 
circumstances or conditions exist with re- 
spect to the character, location, or quantity 
of the property to be condemned, or for other 
reason in the interest of justice, the court 
may in its discretion appoint a commission 
to determine the issue of just compensa- 
tion.” * 

The application of the rule was also con- 
sidered at length in United States v. Cun- 
ningham (4 Cir. 1957, 246.F. 330). There, 
as here, the plaintiff had demanded a jury 
trial. The trial court appointed commis- 
sloners and their appointment was sus- 
tained, although the case was remanded for 
other purposes. The court said in part: 
“The trial judge found here that the in- 
terests of justice required the appointment 
of the commisison and this finding was 
made upon reasons appearing in the case 
and set forth in his order of appointment. 
There can be no question but that they 
were adequate. The quantity of the land, its 
availability for beach residential develop- 


See also United States v. 1,584.11 Acres of 
Zand, ete. (D. C. E. D. S. C., 1956, 141 F. 
Supp. 720), where the court said: “From 
reading the historical outline of the adop- 
tion of the rule as set forth in 28 U. S. C. A., 
it appears that neither the advisory com- 
mittee nor the Supreme Court felt that the 
exact circumstances and conditions under 
which a case should be referred to a com- 
mission could be appropriately spelled out 
and, accordingly, determined that the rule 
should be flexible enough to meet the end- 
less variety of situations which might arise. 
It seems to me that the rule clearly intends 
that where there are uncomplicated condi- 
tions to be considered in determining just 
compensation, trial by jury must be granted 
if demanded by either of the parties, but 
that in exceptional cases where unusual cir- 
cumstances or conditions exist with respect 
to the character, location, or quantity of the 
property to be condemned or where for other 
reasons the interest of justice would better 
be served the court may exercise its discre- 
jon in the appointment of a commission to 
‘determine the issue of just compensation.” 
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ment, the element of value presented by its 
availability for hunting and sport fishing, 
the question as to whether the discovery of 
ilmenite added to its value, the importance 
of its being carefully gone over by those who 
were to value it and the impracticability of 
having a jury do this in view of its distance 
from the place where the nearest Federal 
court was held—all these things taken to- 
gether certainly justified the appointment 
of a commission, which would not only 
serve the convenience of parties and wit- 
nesses and make a personal examination of 
the premises, but which, composed as it 
was of a distinguished lawyer and two ex- 
perienced real estate dealers, would bring to 
the difficult questions of valuation presented 
an expertness which could not be expected 
of a jury. Certainly the appointment of 
the commission could not be held an abuse 
of discretion” (citing cases) 

In the instant case the land consists of 
5,677.94 acres, more or less, on the Crow 
Indian Reservation, to be used for the con- 
struction and maintenance of “a dam and 
reservoir with appropriate facilities in fur- 
therance of the full conservation, control 
and use of water resources of the Missouri 
River Basin.” It is located on the Big Horn 
River, which has worn a course through a 
rugged plateau-like area, forming a deep 
canyon, and extending for several miles. As 
noted above, it will be a multipurpose dam, 
making water available for irrigation, power, 
municipal and industrial purposes, recrea- 
tion, and flood control and river regula- 
tions. The case will involve technical and 
extended testimony relating to dam site or 
waterpower value. 

The dam site is located approximately 
100 miles from Billings, Mont., where the 
case will be tried. For approximately 75 
miles from Billings, the highway is paved. 
There is a dirt road from the paved high- 
way to within approximately 1 mile of the 
dam site. It is necessary to walk this mile 
and in order to inspect the property ade- 
quately it would be necessary to walk an 
additional distance of several miles. It 
would be difficult for many jurors, particu- 
larly elderly persons, to examine the lands 
carefully. While a careful examination of 
the lands might not be essential to a de- 
termination of the case, in my opinion it 
would be desirable, in view of the size and 
nature of the project and the questions of 
value presented. 

By reason of the character and location 
of the property to be condemned, the un- 
usual elements of value involved, the difi- 
cult questions of valuation presented, the 
importance of having the property examined 
carefully by those who are to value it, and 
the impracticability of having this done by 
a jury, it is my conclusion that in the inter- 
ests of justice, the issue of just compensa- 
tion should be determined by a commission. 


DETERMINATION OF NAVIGABILITY OF BIG HORN 
RIVER 

Counsel for plaintiff take the position that 

the question of the navigability of the Big 


* Other cases in which the appointment 
of commissioners was ordered by the trial 
court or sustained by the Court of Appeals 
include: United States v. 3,928.09 Acres of 
Land, ete. (D. C. W. D. S. Car., 1951, 12 F. 
R. D. 127) United States v. 1,146.32 Acres of 
Land (D. S. D. Tex., 1955, 132 F. Supp. 
681); United States v. 4.43 Acres of Land, 
etc. (D. C. N. D. Tex., 1956, 137 F. Supp. 567); 
United States v. Wallace (10 Cir. 1952, 201 F. 
2d 65); United States v. Chamberlain Whole- 
sale Grocery Co. (8 Cir. 1955, 226 F. 2a 492); 
Stephens v. United States (5 Cir. 1956, 235 
F. 2d 467); United States v. 31,221.07 Acres 
of Land, etc. (D. C. W. D. La., 1956, 143 F. 
Supp. 385); United States v. Wateree Power 
Company (4 Cir., 1955, 220 F. 2d 226); 
Slattery Company v. United States (5 Cir., 
1956, 231 F. ed. 37). 
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Horn River should be determined by the 
court; counsel for defendant, that it should 
be referred to commissioners. 

It will be noted that section 71A (h), after 
providing for the trial of the issue of just 
compensation, specifically provides that 
“Trial of all issues shall otherwise be by 
the court.” Counsel for defendant argue 
that the court could “well regard the issue 
of navigability as comprehended within the 
issue of just compensation and included 
within the reference,” 

In United States v. Appalachian Power Co. 
(311 U. S. 377, 61 S. Ct. 291, 85 L. ed. 243), 
the court said: “To these circumstances 
(relating to the navigability of the river) 
certain judicial standards are to be applied 
for determining whether the complex of the 
conditions in respect to its capacity for use 
in interstate commerce render it a navigable 
stream within the constitutional require- 
ments. Both the standards and the ultimate 
conclusion involve questions of law insepa- 
rable from the particular facts to which 
they are applied. * * * The navigability of 
the New River is, of course, a factual ques- 
tion. But to call it a fact cannot obscure 
the diverse elements that enter into the 
application of legal tests as to navigability.“ 

Counsel for plaintiff cite United States v. 
Cavalliotis (D. C. E. D. N. Y., 1952, 105 F. 
Supp. 742), where the court quoted from 
the Appalachian case and said: “The judicial 
standards to be applied determining whether 
a particular waterway is navigable within 
the meaning of the statute (33 U. S. C. A., 
sec. 49) ‘involve questions of law inseparable 
from the particular facts to which they are 
applied.“ Counsel for defendants cite Wis- 
consin Publie Service Corp. v. Federal Power 
Commission (7 Cir. 1945, 147 F. 2d 743, cert. 
denied, 325 U. S. 880, 65 S. Ct. 1574, 89 L. 
ed. 1996) in support of their contention that 
the Appalachian case holds “that the ulti- 
mate finding of navigability is a factual 
question.” Whether it be considered a 
mixed question of law and fact or a ques- 
tion of fact with diverse elements entering 
into the application of legal tests, the ques- 
tion of whether the Big Horn River is a 
navigable stream in my opinion is separate 
and distinct from the issue of just compen- 
sation and should accordingly be tried by 
the ccurt. 

Done and dated this 15th day of May 1958. 

W. J. JAMESON, 
United States District Judge. 
JUDGE JAMESON’s DECISION IN YELLOWTAIL 
CASE 


(Memorandum to Senator James E. MURRAY, 
chairman, Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, from Stewart French, 
counsel of the committee) 


Judge Jameson's opinion of May 15 in the 
Yellowtail condemnation action in Billings 
must be regarded as a clear-cut judicial 
affirmation of one of the major points made 
by our committee and concurred in by the 
Senate, id est: 

“The value of the Yellowtail Dam site, 
as a power site, must be one of the factors 
of just compensation to the Crow Indians; 
that is, the Crow Indians have a special 
property value in the site, as a power site, 
which has been recognized by Congress, and 
compensation must be on the basis of that 
vested property right.” 

You will recall that the Interior Depart- 
ment was willing to go along with a $214 
million payment while contending that the 
power site value was not to be considered in 
arriving at just compensation. Now that 
the United States court has found that the 
Crows do, in fact and in law, have a Con- 
gressionally recognized and vested property 
right in the power site value, surely an 
additional $2% million for the site, over and 
above Interior’s “equitable” $214 million, is 
not at all unreasonable, 

In arriving at its decision, the court nec- 
essarily came to the same conclusions as 
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that reached by the committee, namely, 
that the doctrine of the Twin Cities case, 
cited by President Eisenhower in his veto 
message, did not apply; and that section 10 
of the 1920 Crow Allotment Act did vest 
special property values in the tribe. (See 
memorandum of counsel, S. Rept. 216, 85th 
Cong., to accompany S. J. Res. 12.) 

Judge Jameson also ruled that compen- 
sation should be determined by court-ap- 
pointed commissioners, rather than in a 
jury; and that he would try the issue of 
whether the Big Horn River was a navigable 
stream (albeit he specially ruled that his 
determination that the Twin Cities doctrine 
did not apply was not predicated upon non- 
navigability). He upheld Judge Pray’s for- 
mer ruling that the United States did have 
authority to condemn, albeit he did seem 
rather impressed by the Sioux decision, 

In general, it is fair to say as I did at 
the outset: The opinion is a judicial affir- 
mation of the committee’s position with 
respect to the basis upon which just com- 
pensation must be determined. 

Thus, in my opinion the decision makes 
the $5 million figure seem eyen more rea- 
sonable. I suggest a copy be transmitted to 
each of the Senate conferees with a covering 
letter from the chairman pointing out this 
fact. 

STEWART FRENCH, 
Committee Counsel. 


ON CURBING THE COURT 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I hold in 
my hand an article entitled “On Curbing 
the Court,” written by Raymond Moley. 
This particular article was clipped from 
the Los Angeles Times of May 13, 1958. 
I understand, however, that the same 
article was published in a number of 
other newspapers and in many maga- 
zines throughout the country. 

Many of my colleagues will remember 
Mr. Moley as one of the members of the 
original New Deal who later recognized 
the folly of that dangerous political phi- 
losophy and changed to the other side. 

It is interesting, therefore, to find—as 
he does in this article—that he chides 
liberals who oppose the Jenner-Butler 
bill, S. 2646. Says Mr. Moley: 

Therefore, it comes with poor grace for 
northern liberals, many of whom were solidly 
behind the 1937 attack, to prate now about 
this invasion of the Court’s prerogatives. 
For now, as then, the Supreme Court has 
simply invaded the legislative sphere and 
annulled considered policies of Congress, 
Under the great mandate of the Constitution, 
this can be permitted only at the cost of 
national security and representative insti- 
tutions. 


Mr. President, we shall soon have Sen- 
ate bill 2646 before us, for consideration. 
All views on this subject are therefore of 
substantial interest to the Senate. So I 
think it not improper to ask unanimous 
consent that the full text of the article by 
Mr. Moley be printed at this point in the 
REcorpD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times of May 13, 
1958] 
ON CURBING THE COURT 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote, some years 
ago, “It must be remembered that legisla- 
tures are ultimate guardians of the liberties 
and welfare of the people in quite as great 
a degree as the courts.” This is a principle 
of our heritage. 
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Pending before the Senate is the Butler- 
Jenner bill now under attack by various 
modern “liberals.” But it or a similar bill 
should be an exercise of precisely that con- 
ception of Government which Holmes was 
talking about. It comes after a series of 
recent decisions by the Supreme Court un- 
dermining the legislative structure erected 
by Congress and the States for protection of 
our internal security. 

The purpose of this bill is to limit the 
Court in its present propensity to exercise 
the legislative function and to substitute its 
judgment for the judgment of Congress, 
The Constitution makes provision for Con- 
gress to take such action: 

“The Supreme Court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions, and under such regulations 
as the Congress shall make.” 

There is precedent, too. Congress limited 
the Court’s appellate jurisdiction in the Mc- 
Cardle case in 1869, and that case has been 
upheld many times. 

The Butler-Jenner bill would “limit the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in certain cases and for other pur- 
poses.” Fundamentally, it assumes that a 
“clear and present danger” exists in inter- 
national communism and that, in view of 
recent court decisions, a number of meas- 
ures should be taken to strengthen public 
policy against that menace, 

First, the bill states that standards for 
bar admission may be fixed by State courts 
and shall not be subject to Supreme Court 
review. 

Another point is that a Congressional com- 
mittee, not the Supreme Court, shall be the 
judge as to what questions are pertinent in 
hearings. Also, that State courts may en- 
force State statutes concerning acts of sedi- 
tion or attempts to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, State or National. Obviously, Con- 
gressional committees, essential arms of the 
legislative power, would be handcuffed by 
the overshadowing authority of the Court to 
decide what is pertinent to their functions, 

Perhaps most important, the bill seeks to 
draw more sharply the meaning of terms in 
certain anti-Communist legislation which, 
it says, the Court has given a construction 
“never intended by Congress.” 

Last year the Court ruled that it is all 
right to preach that the Government should 
be overthrown, so long as there is no incite- 
ment to action. In other words, it would be 
all right to teach methods of robbery or 
murder and speak favorably of such crimes 
just so long as the teacher refrains from 
telling the students to go out and commit 
them. The new bill amends the United 
States Code to make it a crime to teach or 
advocate the overthrow of Government, 

It is most important to note that, historl- 
cally, popular legislative bodies have been 
even more important in protecting individ- 
ual constitutional rights than courts. Lord 
Coke in his struggle with the tyrannical 
James I failed to vindicate personal and con- 
stitutional liberty as a judge. James simply 
sacked him. But later, as a leader in the 
House of Commons, Coke secured the passage 
of the Petition of Right, as great a bastion 
of constitutional liberty as the Magna Carta. 

The constitutional crisis that has faced 
Congress since the revolutionary Supreme 
Court decisions of last summer is in prin- 
ciple like that against which Franklin Roose- 
velt attempted, in 1937, to pack the Court, 
His method failed because it would have de- 
stroyed the Supreme Court forever as a co- 
ordinate branch of Government. The pres- 
ent approach of the Butler-Jenner bill is 
more rational, more moderate, and would 
not impair in the slightest degree the tra- 
ditional power of the Supreme Court to re- 
‘view legislation so firmly established by 
Marshall in the Marbury v. Madison case. 

Therefore, it comes with poor grace for 
northern “liberals,” many of whom were 
solidly behind the 1937 attack, to prate now 
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about this “invasion” of the Court's preroga- 
tives. For now, as then, the Supreme Court 
has simply invaded the legislative sphere 
and annulled considered policies of Congress. 
Under the great mandate of the Constitu- 
tion, this can be permitted only at the cost 
of national security and representative in- 
stitutions. ‘ 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H. R. 9291. An act to define parts of cer- 
tain types of footwear; and 

H. R. 10015. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1959, the suspension of du- 
ties on metal scrap, and for other purposes. 


ADDITIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12065) to provide for 
temporary additional unemployment 
compensation, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a very brief statement on House 
bill 12065, which I hope will be passed 
without amendment. I hope so because 
I believe that is one way to place in op- 
eration badly needed legislation to ex- 
tend the duration and increase the bene- 
fits paid to the unemployed in the Nation. 

I am hopeful, also, that all States 
affected by recession unemployment will 
be able to take full advantage of the 
provisions which extend the duration 
of benefit payments to unemployed 
workers. 

It appears that in some States, en- 
abling legislation may be required to 
secure the full advantages for their 
workers. However, I feel certain that 
in the States where high levels of re- 
cessionary unemployment continue, the 
State authorities will arrange, if neces- 
sary, for special sessions of their legis- 
latures. Enabling measures could be 
quickly passed to permit the unemployed 
workers who have exhausted their nor- 
mal unemployment benefits and have 
not obtained jobs to gain maximum 
protection against the hazards of un- 
employment. 

I have a high appreciation for the un- 
employment compensation program, and 
I would not approve any attempt to 
bring harm to the Federal-State rela- 
tionship which has functioned so well 
for 20 years. This measure appears to 
protect this arrangement, and at the 
same time it provides a sound method 
of meeting the unemployment condition 
which exists in a number of States. It 
also provides an additional benefit to the 
workers who, during this recession, have 
been unfortunate enough to lose their 
jobs. These are for the most part good, 
capable workmen who we hope will be 
employed full time before the termina- 
tion of this program. It is proper that 
we enact this legislation on their behalf 
and to protect their skills for the greater 
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production effort to come. The mer- 
chant and the small-business man will 
also benefit when substantial sums of 
the benefit payments enter the chan- 
nels of trade. 

We are fortunate to have in all the 
States efficient, well-functioning agen- 
cies to administer this program. They 
are equipped to apply a proper test of 
the workers’ status, and they can pay 
the benefits promptly without subject- 
ing the workers to a means or & destitu- 
tion test. This, I submit, is important 
to worker morale. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I believe it 
essential that the Senate act speedily to 
pass House bill 12065. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore I suggest the absence of a quorum 
and it is desired to have a live quorum 
present—I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the question of agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
this time, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Frear Morse 
Allott Goldwater Morton 
Barrett reen Mundt 
Beall Hayden Murray 
Bennett Hennings Neuberger 
Bible per Pastore 
Bricker 1 ê 
Bridges Hoblitzell Potter 
Bush Holland Proxmire 
Butler Ives Purtell 
Jackson 3 
Cal Javits obertson 
fem Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Jordan Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Kefauver Sma 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clark Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Cotton K ti 
Curtis Langer Symington 
Dirksen Lausche Talmadge 
Douglas Long Thurmond 
Dworshak Magnuson Watkins 
Eastland Mansfield Williams 
Ellender Martin,Iowa Young 
Ervin Martin, Pa. 
Flanders McNamara 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lone]. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BARRETT (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrvusxal. If he were present, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ERVIN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YARBOROUGH]. If he were present, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” I, 
therefore, withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
person], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr, Fur RTR], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GORE], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Wyoming 
iMr. O’Manoney], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHOoNEY] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska} is absent on official business, 
and his pair with the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Barrett] has been previously 
announced. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. MA- 
LONE] is absent because of illness, and, 
if present and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Bible Jackson Neuberger 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Payne 
Clark Jordan Potter 
Cotton Kefauver Proxmire 
Douglas Kennedy Revercomb 
Eastland Kerr 
Ellender Langer Smathers 
Frear Long Smith, Maine 
Green Magnuson an 
Hayden Symington 
Hennings McNamara Talmadge 
Hill 
Holland Murray 

NAYS—40 
Aiken Curtis Morton 
Allott Dirksen Mundt 
Beall Dworshak Purtell 
Bennett Flanders Robertson 
Bricker Goldwater Saltonstall 
Bridges Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Bush Hoblitzell Smith, N. J. 
Butler Ives Stennis 

q Javits Thurmond 
Capehart Knowland Watkins 
Carison K Williams 
Case, N. J. Lausche Young 
Case, S. Dak. Martin, Iowa 
Cooper Martin, Pa. 
NOT VOTING—16 

Anderson Hruska O'Mahoney 
Barrett Humphrey ye 
Church Jenner iley 
Ervin Malone Yarborough 
Fulbright McClelian 
Gore Monroney 


So Mr. Lone’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the motion to lay 
on the table. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient secorid? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask for a 
division. 

The Senate proceeded to divide. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Prear Morse 
Allott Goldwater Morton 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hayden Murray 
Bennett Hennings Neuberger 
Bible Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bricker Hill Payne 
Bridges Hoblitzell Proxmire 
Bush Holland Purtell 
Butler Ives Revercomb 
Byrd Jackson Robertson 
Capehart Javits Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Carroll Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Jordan Smathers 
Case, S. Dak Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Clark Kerr Sparkman 
Cooper Knowland Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Curtis Langer Talmadge 
Dirksen Lausche Thurmond 
Douglas Long Watkins 
Dworshak Magnuson Wiley 
Eastland Mansfield Wiliams 
Ellender Martin,Iowa Young 
Ervin Martin, Pa 

Flanders McNamara 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kwnow.tanp! to lay on the table the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] to reconsider the vote by which 
the Long amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

me Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BARRETT (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska}. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea”; if I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. COTTON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea”; if I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. ERVIN (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
IAR BOROUSHI. If he were present and 


voting, he would vote “nay”: if I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Anderson], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
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CuurcH], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. McCLetian], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CxrurcH], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], and the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHoney] 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] is 
necessarily absent and his pair with the 
Senator of New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
ton] has been previously announced. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] is absent on official business 
and his pair with the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. Barrett] has been previously 
announced. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MatoneE] is absent because of illness and, 
if present and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Porr] is detained on official business 
and, if present and voting, would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—41 

Aiken Curtis Morton 
Allott Dirksen Mundt 
Beall Dworshak Purtell 
Bennett Pianders Robertson 
Bricker Goldwater Saltonstall 
Bridges Hickenlooper Schoeppel 

Hoblitzell Smith, N. J. 
Butler Ives Stennis 
Byrd Javits Thurmond 
Capehart Knowland Watkins 
Carlson Kuchel Wiley 
Case, N. J. Lausche Williams 
Case, S. Dak Martin, Iowa Young 
Cooper Martin, Pa. 

NAYS—38 

Bible Jackson Murray 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Neuberger 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Pastore 
Clark Jordan Payne 
Douglas Kefauver Proxmire 
Eastland Kennedy Revercomb 
Ellender Kerr Russell 
Frear Langer Smathers 
Green Long Smith, Maine 
Hayden Magnuson Sparkman 
Hennings Mansfield Symington 

McNamara Talmadge 
Holland Morse 

NOT VOTING—17 

Anderson Gore Monroney 
Barrett Hruska O'Mahoney 
Church Humphrey Potter 
Cotton Jenner Thye 
Ervin Malone Yarborough 
Fulbright McClellan 


So Mr. KNOwWLAND's motion to lay on 
the table was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment and ask that it be 
stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, after 
line 25, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 


Sec. 108. Where there is no agreement un- 
der section 103, the Secretary shall make 
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payments of temporary additional unem- 
ployment compensation, on the basis pro- 
vided in this title, and the Secretary is au- 
thorized to enter into agreements with 
Federal agencies to utilize, pursuant to such 
agreements, the facilities and services of 
such agencies, and may delegate to officials of 
such agencies any authority granted to him 
by this title whenever the Secretary deter- 
mines such delegation to be necessary in 
carrying out the provisions of this title. The 
Secretary is further authorized to allocate or 
transfer funds or otherwise to pay the total 
cost of the temporary additional unemploy- 
ment compensation paid pursuant to such 
agreements with Federal agencies and to pay 
or reimburse such agencies for expenses in- 
curred in carrying out such agreements, 

Renumber sections 103 and 104 as sections 
104 and 105, respectively. 


Mr. COOPER. I modify my amend- 
ment in line 2, page 1, by striking out 
“103” and inserting in lieu thereof 102.“ 

My remarks on my amendment will be 
brief, because the subject matter of the 
amendment has been discussed previ- 
ously in the debate when similar amend- 
ments were offered. As the Senate 
knows, section 102 of the committee bill 
authorizes the Secretary of Labor to 
make agreements with States for the 
payment of emergency unemployment. 
It is a condition precedent to the pay- 
ment of emergency compensation to un- 
employed workers that such an agree- 
ment must be made by the State. 

My amendment changes the com- 
mittee bill which was passed by the 
House in only one respect. The amend- 
ment provides that, in the event the Sec- 
retary of Labor is not able to enter into 
an agreement with a State, nevertheless 
he will be authorized to make payments 
to unemployed workers through Federal 
agencies. Imay say that my amendment 
carries the exact wording of section 106 
of the bill, which was offered in the 
House by the distinguished Representa- 
tive from the State of New York, the 
Honorable DANIEL A. REED, and which 
represented the administration’s position 
at that time. 

The House struck the section from the 
bill; therefore it does not appear in the 
bill before the Senate. I know that it 
may be asked: In what way does the 
pending amendment differ from the 
amendments which have been previously 
offered, debated, and defeated by the 
Senate—the amendments offered by the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY], by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doveras], and by the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR]? 

It differs in this respect. The amend- 
ments which the other Senators offered 
carried substantially the same language 
authorizing the Secretary to make pay- 
ments in the absence of an agreement 
with the State, but they required also 
that payments should continue for 16 
weeks without reference to State law. 
This was true with respect to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. I believe I am 
correct in saying that the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts also provided that the 
payments shall be made for a fixed period 
of 16 weeks. In addition there was a pro- 
vision in his amendment which stated 
that in case a State made permanent 
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changes in their unemployment com- 
pensation laws, it could enjoy forgive- 
ness of repayment of the sums which 
would be paid in that State. 

My amendment, as I have said, 
changes the bill before us in only one 
respect. If it should be adopted, like 
the pending bill it would provide that 
payments made would be at the same 
rates which the States now prescribe 
and for 50 percent of the time which 
they now prescribe. 

Ido not mean to say that the amend- 
ment does not change the character of 
the bill for it does in a very important 
respect. Yesterday, as the Senate may 
remember, I voted against the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] which dealt with a permanent 
revision of our Federal-State system, 
because I thought it was necessary that 
we deal now with emergency unemploy- 
ment, and not load the bill with amend- 
ments which could possibly defeat it. 
I did point out that the bill as it is now 
before us in no way limits States from 
enjoying its benefits if they want to 
enjoy its benefits, by entering into 
agreements with the Federal Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, it is a fact that 
there will be States which, for one rea- 
son or another, may decide that they 
do not wish to enter into agreements 
with the Federal Government. If they 
make such a decision, unemployed 
workers in these States will not receive 
any benefits under this bill. I would 
like to say that we are considering and 
debating this bill because it is a na- 
tional problem which confronts the Na- 
tion—people are out of work in all the 
States; therefore it seems to me that it 
will be utterly illogical on our part if 
we do not assure in this bill that every 
person in the country covered under an 
unemployment compensation system 
who is out of work will have an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the benefits of the bill 
without regard to what his State gov- 
ernment may do. That is the purpose 
of my amendment. 

That is to my mind the purpose of 
the consideration of a bill of this kind; 
it is to help people who are out of work 
and uniformly in every State. I do not 
see this bill as a philosophical discussion 
of the powers of the States. It is an 
emergency bill and it is so understood. 
That was the reason why I would not 
vote yesterday or today for amendments 
which attempted to change the present 
Federal-State relationship, however nec- 
essary it may be in the future to make 
such changes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think the amend- 
ment is a good one, and I hope the Sen- 
ate will accept it. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. It is my argument 
today that I believe we are dealing with 
a national problem and with the ques- 
tion of helping people who are out of 
work. My amendment would make it 
certain that every person covered under 
an unemployment compensation act who 
has exhausted his benefits would have 
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an equal chance to enjoy the benefits 
of the bill. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I should like to say 
to * Senator from Kentucky that his 
amendment is a very realistic and very 
necessary one. Without it, I believe the 
bill which was passed by the House and 
reported to the Senate by the Committee 
on Finance would have very little effect 
in helping those who are unemployed in 
many States. 

The able Senator from Kentucky has 
made the statement that the Federal 
Government may not be able to enter 
into contracts with some of the States. 
Let me approach the subject from an- 
other viewpoint. The States themselves 
may not be able to enter into contracts 
under the pending bill because in the 
State laws and State constitutions there 
may be prohibitions which prevent the 
States from entering into such agree- 
ments. That being so, the bill before 
the Senate would have no effect and 
would not be helpful in any sense in the 
matter of unemployment compensation 
payments, which are so very much 
needed in many of the States. 

I discussed the subject earlier, when 
the second amencment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] was 
before the Senate. I pointed out what 
would happen in some cases. This is 
real; it is in no sense imaginary. A 
State might have to call its legislature 
into session. It would have to do so in 
order to extend the time for the pay- 
ments. That can be done; it is not an 
insurmountable problem. But after it 
is done, the question arises whether the 
State can make a contract with the Fed- 
eral Government in the light of certain 
constitutional provisions. In the con- 
stitution of one State, my own—and I 
am advised that in the constitutions of 
many other States—there is a provision 
prohibiting the borrowing of money by 
a State, or the taking of money under 
an obligation to repay, without the vote 
of the citizens of the State who are en- 
titled to vote. 

I know it has been said—and the 
statement has been disputed—that in 
the bill before the Senate the money 
which would be advanced to the States 
under the agreement would not be a loan. 
There appears to be some difference, 
The question will never be settled as to 
whether it is a loan until it goes before a 
court of the State in which the question 
is raised. 

So what will happen, under the bill as 
it is presently drawn, unless we adopt an 
amendment similar to that offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky, and in which 
the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] and I have joined? Let us see 
what will happen. The legislature will 
have to be called into session. The leg- 
islature will have to approve the loan or 
the taking of the money; and before the 
action can be effectuated some citizen 
of the State may well say—and we may 
expect it to happen—that he doubts the 
power of his legislature to take the 
money or to approve the agreement. 
Therefore, the State will become involved 
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in litigation, and the time will be fur- 
ther extended. 

This is an emergency measure. Con- 
gress has too long delayed providing 
added help. The unemployment insur- 
ance of thousands of persons throughout 
the country has expired. We have de- 
clared it to be the purpose of Congress, 
even in the bill now before the Senate, 
to have the Federal Government enter 
the picture in order to aid, and properly 
to aid, any distressed situation which 
pends. 

Like the Senator from Kentucky, I 
voted against changing the whole method 
of administration by placing it under the 
Federal Government. I did support, 
however, the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts which would permit 
the Federal Government to provide direct 
aid to people who are unemployed. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky carries into effect that very 
purpose. It does so with direetness and 
with a practical side. Therefore, I am 
glad to join with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky in advocating the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Iyield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the amend- 
ment remove from the bill the provision 
which would require the States to repay 
the money within a period of time? 

Mr. COOPER. No. I wish to make 
it clear, first, that my amendment would 
not add 1 cent to the cost o? the com- 
mittee bill. Further answering the Sen- 
ator’s question, my amendment requires 
repayment in the same manner as is pre- 
scribed in the bill before us. Further, it 
does not interfere in any way with any 
of the State laws regarding either the 
rates or the term of payment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the amendment 
were adopted, would it authorize the 
Secretary of Labor to go into a State 
over the objection of the State and to 
disburse the money which is provided in 
the bill? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. I want to be just 
as honest and as clear as I can about 
this. Section 102 fixes as a condition 
precedent to the payment of the emer- 
gency benefits an agreement between the 
State and the Secretary of Labor. My 
amendment provides that in the event 
such an agreement cannot be made, then 
the Secretary of Labor, acting through a 
Federal agency, can make the payments. 

It is the same provision which the 
administration first proposed, and which 
Representative Reep offered in the 
House. I do not say that that is a reason 
for voting for the amendment; I simply 
make this statement to indicate that my 
amendment is not something which has 
not been given consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, as I under- 
stand, the amendment would give au- 
thority to the Secretary of Labor to 
enter a State over the objections of a 
State and, if necessary, to disburse the 
money and thereby create a loan in the 
name of the State, which the State 
would have to repay. 

As the Senator from West Virginia 
pointed out a moment ago, the consti- 
tutions of some States may be such that 
a loan obligation could not be created, 
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Do I correctly understand that the 
amendment would make it possible for 
the Secretary of Labor to enter the 
State and create a loan in the name of 
the State and to disburse money per- 
haps in violation of the State constitu- 
tion or laws or over the objection of a 
State agency. 

Mr. COOPER. No, not at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am only asking 
the question to get the Ræconp clear. 

Mr. COOPER. I will make my answer 
clear. First, the committee bill before 
the Senate, places no obligation upon 
the general credit of the State or of 
the State to repay the funds. Everyone 
knows that, I feel certain, after this de- 
bate. If the bill be passed in its pres- 
ent form additional taxes are levied 
upon employers after 1963 to repay the 
funds. The Senate ought not to get the 
idea that we are in a way placing an obli- 
gation on the States by the passage of 
the bill to levy an additional tax upon 
employers. We are levying the tax today 
when we pass the bill. My amendment 
will not change that fact one iota. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is this differ- 
ence. Under the bill, if it shall be passed, 
the taxes would not be levied on the em- 
ployer unless the State was accepting the 
funds. The State would then accept the 
obligation to levy a tax against the em- 
ployers of the State. But as I under- 
stand your amendment, any discretion 
as to whether the tax may be levied 
against the employers is waived and is 
taken over by the Federal Government. 

Mr. COOPER. That is nothing new. 
The committee bill itself contains a 
provision in section 103 to the effect that 
with regard to payments of veterans’ 
unemployment compensation, the Secre- 
tary of Labor is given the power to make 
such payments without any agreements 
with the States. That is already the law. 
That is also the law with respect to pay- 
ments of Federal employees’ compensa- 
tion. The Secretary of Labor, without 
any agreements with the States, may 
make such payments, even if the States 
do not want him to do so, The commit- 
tee bill reaffirms this in section 103. So 
my amendment creates no precedent. 
The precedent exists in law and in the 
committee bill. 

If the Senator from Delaware is con- 
cerned about the amendment I am of- 
fering, I simply say that if it shall be 
defeated, there will remain in the com- 
mittee bill a similar provision covering 
the same principle. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have the honor to be 
a cosponsor of this amendment. I voted 
for standards in the unemployment 
compensation system. My reason for 
doing so was that experience demon- 
strated that the absence of standards 
was hurting us. Therefore, when we 
dealt with unemployment, standards 
ought to be established when bitter ex- 
perience has taught us that we would 
be best off had they been established. 

I should like to direct attention to 
the questions which were asked by the 
Senator from Delaware, because I be- 
lieve they pinpoint the significance of 
the pending amendment, 
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The State legislatures will be called 
upon to act in connection with the bill 
because that is what the other body has 
provided. In other words, the other 
body gave the States the option to “take 
it or leave it.” In that event, the State 
constitutions and the legislative action 
of the State legislatures and all other 
procedures in that connection will be- 
come of major importance. 

On the other hand, if the States do 
not have the option of taking it or 
leaving it, then it will no longer be nec- 
essary to depend upon the action of the 
State legislatures in accordance with 
their State constitutions. 

As my colleague the Senator from 
Kentucky has pointed out by means of 
the pending amendment, the Federal 
Government would be doing in the case 
of unemployment compensation for 
American citizens, including veterans, 
what the Federal Government does un- 
der other programs; namely, the Fed- 
eral Government will provide, in the 
general welfare, for the needs of these 
groups of our citizens; and it will do so 
because they are citizens of the United 
States. That is the essence of the bill. 

The administration was correct with 
its first proposal; the administration 
was right the first time, because if there 
is any justification, under the general 
welfare clause, for the enactment of leg- 
islation of this type, it is because the 
existing emergency is a national one, 
and because the Congress is acting on 
the pending bill in the interest of the 
nation, not in the interest of the unem- 
ployed alone. That is why the Congress 
has a right to pass the bill, and to ap- 
propriate the necessary funds. 

As the bill is in the interest of the 
entire Nation, then the Congress has a 
right to decide what means can be used 
most effectively in this connection; and 
they are the means the administration 
first proposed. If we do not proceed in 
that way, the Congress will have failed 
to take advantage of a real opportunity 
in the case of the action under this bill 
to end an unequal situation which pre- 
vails as between the several States. All 
of us know that the States tend to com- 
pete among themselves for business, and 
that the amount of the unemployment 
compensation tax and the program un- 
der this bill represent an important ele- 
ment of competition among the States. 
If a State were to decide not to use the 
funds under this bill, then every busi- 
nessman whose business was located in 
that State would know that 4 years later 
his State unemployment compensation 
tax would not be increased. 

But the pending bill has ceased to be 
a national bill, and—in wandering down 
some other track, has become in effect, a 
bill for Federal aid to the States at their 
option—something the bill was not in- 
tended to be, and something that the 
fundamental philosophy of the bill is, 
indeed, opposed to. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if we are to 
be true to what we seek to accomplish 
in the national interest, adoption of the 
pending amendment is mandatory. As I 
have said, the administration was correct 
the first time, in the proposal it made 
eg and that is the way the law should 
read. 
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Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUSH 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Kentucky yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to associate myself with 
the position taken by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] and other Sen- 
ators who have joined him in advocating 
the adoption of his amendment. 'This is 
a matter of the very first importance. 

A number of months ago, the Senator 
from Kentucky, the Senator from New 
York, and a number of other Senators 
joined me in sponsoring a bill for the 
immediate commencement of additional 
payments to unemployed persons whose 
unemployment compensation benefits 
had expired. So it would be a great trag- 
edy if, this afternoon, the Senate were at 
this late date to pass the bill in such a 
form that it would not produce such 
additional benefit payments immedi- 
ately, but, instead, would result only in 
litigation. 

Previously I supported the amend- 
ments which were proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 
I did so because, like the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], I believe that the 
present emergency demonstrates that 
immediate permanent improvements 
should be made in the unemployment- 
compensation system. 

So I now support the pending amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper]; and previously I sup- 
ported the amendments the Senator 
from Massachusetts offered. 

Now that the pending amendment is 
brought forward as a single amendment 
toward the end of our consideration of 
the pending bill, I believe the amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

Through conversations I have had 
with Members of the other body, I am 
certain that no great number of them 
were aware that the action they took 
resulted in deleting from the bill the 
provisions suggested by the administra- 
tion; and therefore I believe that when 
these matters are considered by the con- 
ference committee, there will be no delay 
whatever in accepting the Senator’s 
amendment. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge that 
the Senate take immediate action to 
adopt the pending amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to delay 
the vote on my amendment, Therefore, 
at this time I shall merely state, by way 
of conclusion, the following: 

First, the amendment will not add to 
the cost of the bill, and it calls for re- 
payment in the same manner as the com- 
mittee bill. 

Second, the bill will not change any 
State law; on the contrary, the existing 
State laws will be observed in the 
amount and term of payments. But, 
the amendment will make it possible for 
every unemployed person in the Nation 
who has been covered by unemployment 
compensation to enjoy the benefits pro- 
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vided by the committee bill. This is not 

certain under the committee bill. 

If our purpose in connection with the 
bill is—that the unemployed shall re- 
ceive this additional compensation, then 
my amendment will assure that they will 
receive, in every State, 

Thus it was that when the President 
made his first recommendation to the 
Congress, he recommended what my 
amendment would assure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on this 
question, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr, President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. I again ask for the 
yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall take only a mo- 
ment. I wanted to make a part of my 
remarks, and ask unanimous consent for 
that purpose to have printed in the 
REcorRD, a news story which appeared in 
the New York Times of May 25, 1958, 
which, it seems to me, provides the key 
to the discussion and the reason why this 
amendment should be supported by 
every Senator who feels sincerely this 
job ought to be done the way we intend 
it to be done—that is, completely—for 
those whose unemployment eligibility 
benefits have expired. 

The news article is headed “Jobless- 
Aid Rise Is Likely To Help in Only Six 
States.” The article points out that 
those are the only States in which there 
is a readiness to take the money, and 
suggests the inequality as between the 
States, which I pointed out when the 
Senator from Kentucky was kind enough 
to yield to me. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
news story to which I have referred 
made a part of my remarks and printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOBLESS-AID RISE Is LIKELY To HELP IN ONLY 
Srx STATES—LABOR DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS 
BLAME OPTIONAL CHOICE IN ACCEPTING 
BENEFITS—HOUSE INSERTED CLAUSE—TAX 
Increase To REPAY UNITED States A STUM- 
BLING BLOCK—FIGHT IN SENATE EXPECTED 

(By Richard E. Mooney) 

WASHINGTON, May 24,—Labor Department 
Officials believe that emergency legislation 
to provide extra benefits for unemployed 
workers, as now written, will benefit the 
jobless in only six States. 
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The legislation, scheduled for Senate ac- 
tion in a few days, is what the administra- 
tion proposed in most respects—an advance 
of Federal funds to extend unemployment 
insurance payments for half again as long 
as provided under State programs. 

But the administration has accepted an 
important revision that authorities feel will 
reduce the sweep of the bill drastically. The 
revision is a clause that gives each State 
the choice of accepting or rejecting the 
added benefits for its unemployed. 

It is expected that only six States with 
the heaviest unémployment will exercise 
their option. The Governors of New York 
and Illinois have already indicated that they 
would. 

MITCHELL OPPOSED PLAN 

It is understood that James P. Mitchell, 
the Secretary of Labor, fought hard in ad- 
ministation councils to have the White 
House oppose the option amendment to the 
plan, but that others persuaded the Presi- 
dent to endorse it. 

When Mr. Mitchell testified to the Senate 
Finance Committee on the bill, however, he 
supported the administration of the option 
clause inserted by the House. So far, the 
opposition to the option in the Senate has 
come mostly from Democrats, led by Paut H. 
Dovucras, of Illinois, and JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
of Massachusetts. 

Senators Douctas and KENNEDY plan to 
fight the option on the floor, and to plug for 
general liberalization of the bill’s terms. 

In view of its original and revised posi- 
tions, the administration might be expected 
to accept the bill with or without the option 
clause. But there another amendment 
brewing is threatened with a flat “no” from 
the White House. 

Senator Russet B. Lone, Democrat of 
Louisiana, is said to be lining up supporters 
for an amendment to liberalize the Federal 
contributions to Federal-State public assist- 
ance programs. These are the programs of 
aid for the blind, needy aged, dependent 
children, and totally disabled. 

Congress has an inclination to liberalize 
public assistance in election years, but the 
administration is mustering its forces 
against this year's attempt. There is talk 
of a veto for the whole works if public assist- 
ance liberalization is attached to the un- 
employment benefits bill. 

The option issue turns on the fact that if 
Federal funds are distributed to the unem- 
ployed in any State, those funds must be 
repaid. They would be repaid automatically, 
starting 4 years after distribution, by an in- 
crease in the Federal unemployment com- 
pensation tax on employers in the State. If 
a legislature chose to assume the payment to 
the Federal Treasury, it could do so. 

As the bill stands now, a State can pre- 
vent a future Federal tax increase on its 
employers, by preventing distribution of the 
jobless aid now. The desirability of pre- 
venting tax increases is the factor that is 
expected to lead to overwhelming rejection 
of the aid offered, unless unemployment 
should worsen. 

Under the original administration bill 
there was no option; no question of whether 
a State wanted the funds distributed within 
its borders, State governments traditionally 
have had the authority to determine who 
gets how much unemployment compensation 
for how many weeks, but the administration 
felt that recession unemployment was a na- 
tional problem that required fast relief. 

With no option, the funds would be dis- 
tributed to eligible unemployed workers in 
every State—those who had exhausted their 
rights to collect benefits under their State 
programs. It was estimated that about 
3 million workers would collect some money. 
The Treasury would be reimbursed by the 
increased tax on employers 4 years later, if 
the States had not already made the pay- 
ments. 
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If the bill were enacted with the option in 
it, and every State elected to have the pay- 
ments made there would still be a question 
of how quickly the aid would be disbursed. 

Mr. Mitchell testified that his legal advis- 
ers had said State Governors could agree to 
the aid payments without legislative action. 
But Senator Dovctas has conducted a tele- 
graph poll of Governors, in which 24 of the 
34 replies said that State legislative action 
probably would be required. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the issue 
raised by this amendment has been voted 
on with respect to three other amend- 
ments, namely, whether the pending 
proposed legislation shall be mandatory 
on the States, or whether it shall be 
optional with the States to accept the 
assistance. 

The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky makes it manda- 
tory. If the States do not accept the aid, 
then payments are to be made by the 
Secretary of Labor from Washington. 
The fundamental issue which has been 
involved in the bill all the time is 
whether or not we shall federalize the 
system of unemployment-compensation 
insurance and compel the States to adopt 
regulations as approved by the Federal 
Government. 

I certainly hope the amendment will 
not be adopted. I may say, for the in- 
formation of the Senate, that the man- 
datory provision in the Ways and Means 
Committee bill was stricken out by the 
House of Representatives. The Secre- 
tary of Labor has written a letter to the 
chairman of the Finance Committee say- 
ing he approves of the bill as it now 
4 without the mandatory provi- 
sion. 

All through the consideration of the 
pending legislation the issue has been 
raised whether we shall federalize the 
unemployment-insurance system and 
compel States to carry out the program 
under regulations approved by the Fed- 
eral Government, or whether we shall 
leave it to the States, where it has been 
left since the inception of the program. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to say to 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
there is no question that the adminis- 
tration is opposed to the amendment and 
to the other amendments which have 
been offered, because the adoption of 
such amendments would delay the 
passage of the bill. It would require the 
proposed legislation to go to conference. 
Both the President and the Secretary of 
Labor have made perfectly clear that 
they are in support of the position taken 
by the Finance Committee and by the 
House in passing the bill. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia is entirely correct. 

I read to the Senate on yesterday the 
letter from the Secretary of Labor. The 
letter reads: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 27, 1958. 
The Honorable Harry F. BYRD, A 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee,, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Byrd: In my testimony be- 

fore both the House Ways and Means Com- 
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mittee and the Senate Finance Committee, 
I urged that expeditious action be taken by 
the Congress to enact legislation which will 
make available, as promptly as possible, ad- 
ditional unemployment compensation to in- 
dividuals who have exhausted their regular 
benefits under State or Federal laws. 

The benefits which will be provided under 
the bill passed by the House and reported out 
by the Senate Finance Committee are neces- 
sary to meet a temporary emergency situa- 
tion. It is essential, therefore, to.get these 
benefits to the individuals who need them 
without delay. For this reason, I urge the 
enactment of H. R. 12065 as reported out by 
your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES A. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor, 


There can be no question where the 
administration stands. There can be no 
question where the Secretary of Labor 
stands. Let me repeat: In three previous 
amendments which have been offered, 
including the last one offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the question involved has been 
whether the pending legislation shall be 
mandatory or whether it shall be op- 
tional with the States to accept the pro- 
gram. 

I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated, because otherwise the bill will 
have to go toconference. The entire is- 
sue involved in the Ways and Means 
Committee bill, which was defeated on 
the floor of the House, would be raised, 
and the final enactment of the bill prob- 
ably would be delayed for quite a long 
time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I cannot help but at- 
tach great significance to what occurred 
in Maine. There the Governor, antici- 
pating that legislation would be enacted 
by Congress, continued the legislature in 
special session, and asked it to enact en- 
abling legislation which would make it 
possible for Maine to enjoy the benefits 
of any bill passed by the Congress of the 
United States. 

The legislature assembled, considered 
the request of the Governor, and refused 
to enact legislation. In effect, it said, 
“Let us run our own business.” Now the 
Congress contemplates telling the indi- 
vidual States, and their legislators, that 
they do not know what they are doing. 
I, for one, refuse to subscribe to such a 
policy. 

I wish to read to my colleagues what 
the Governor of Maine, the Honorable 
Edmund S. Muskie, wrote to our col- 
league, the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

In the concluding paragraph he 
stated: 

For your information, the legislature also 
refused to approve my recommendations that 
changes be made in our State law to raise 


benefit levels, to extend the benefit period, 
and to extend coverage. 


We are an honorable body. We are 
supposed to be the most outstanding 
legislative body in the world. I still say 
we have no right to tell the sovereign 
States of this Nation that they do not 
know what they are doing and that only 
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we in the Congress know what is good 
for the people of the United States, 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator. 

SEVERAL Senators: Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cooper]. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senators from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON and Mr. CuHavez], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. McNamara], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH], are absent on official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
Mr. CRavrzl, the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. McNamara], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], and the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
O’Manoney], would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. ELLENDER] is paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY]. If present and voting the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Minnesota would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hnuska! and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] is paired with the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MALONE]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Nebraska would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from Ne- 
vada would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 54, as follows: 


YEAS—26 
Aiken Jackson Morton 
Barrett Javits Murray 
Carroll Kefauver Neuberger 
Case, N. J. Kennedy Pastore 
Clark Kuchel Payne 
Cooper Langer Proxmire 
Douglas Magnuson Revercomb 
Green Mansfield Symington 
Hennings Morse 

NAYS—54 
Allott Flanders Mundt 
Beall Frear Potter 
Bennett Goldwater Purtell 
Bible Hayden Robertson 
Bricker Hickenlooper Russell 
Bridges Hiil Saltonstall 
Bush Hoblitzell Schoeppel 
Butler Holland Smathers 

yra Ives Smith, Maine 

Capehart. Johnson, Tex. Smith, N. J. 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Sparkman 
Case, S. Dak. Jordan Stennis 
Cotton Kerr Talmadge 
Curtis Knowland Thurmond 
Dirksen Lausche Watkins 
Dworshak Long Wiley 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Wiliams 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Young 
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NOT VOTING—16 


Anderson Monroney 
Chavez Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Church Jenner e 
Ellender Malone Yarborough 
Fulbright McClellan 
Gore McNamara 

So Mr. Cooper’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I of- 
fer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. It is designated “5-26-58-D.” I 
ask that the reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with, and that the text be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr, Douac- 
LAs is as follows: 


At the end of the bill add the following 
new title: 


“TITLE III—GRANTS TO STATES FOR PURPOSE OF 
EXTENDING TEMPORARY FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
TO NEEDY UNEMPLOYED PERSONS 


“Sec. 301. For the purpose of enabling 
each State to furnish financial assistance to 
needy individuals in such State who (a) are 
unemployed and are actively seeking em- 
ployment, (b) are willing and able to work, 
(c) are not entitled (or upon application 
would not be entitled) to assistance under a 
State plan approved under titles I, IV, X, 
and XIV of the Social Security Act, and 
(d) are citizens of the United States, there 
is hereby appropriated for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1958, and ending June 30, 
1959, a sum sufficient to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title. The sum made available 
under this section shall be used for making 
grants to States which have concluded with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Sec- 
retary’) an agreement in accordance with 
the succeeding provisions of this title. 

“Sec. 302. An agreement between the Sec- 
retary and any State for the purposes of 
providing a program for financial assistance 
to needy unemployable individuals in such 
State shall (1) provide tLat the financial 
assistance provided by this title shall be 
available to qualified individuals in all po- 
litical subdivisions of the State, and, if such 
program is administered by the political sub- 
divisions of the State, the administration of 
such program shall be mandatory upon such 
political subdivisions; (2) provide that such 
program either provide for the establishment 
or designation of a single State agency to ad- 
minister the program, or provide for the 
establishment or designation of a single State 
agency to supervise the administration of 
such program; (3) provide that the State 
grant an opportunity for a fair hearing be- 
fore the State agency to any individual 
whose claim for financial assistance under 
this title is denied or is not acted upon 
with reasonable promptness; (4) provide 
that the State adopt such methods of ad- 
ministration (including methods relating to 
the establishment and maintenance of per- 
sonnel standards on a merit basis, except 
that the Secretary shall exercise no author- 
ity with respect. to the selection, tenure of 
office, and compensation of any individual 
employed in accordancce with such methods) 
as are found by the Secretary to be necces- 
sary for the proper and efficient administra- 
tion of such program; (5) provide that the 
State agency will make such reports, in 
such form and containing such informa- 
tion, as the Secretary may from time to time 
require, and comply with such provisions as 
the Secretary may from time to time find 
necessary to assure the correctness and veri- 
fication of such reports; (6) provide that 
the State agency shall (except as is other- 
wise provided in clause (13)), in determin- 
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ing need of any individual for the unem- 
ployment financial assistance provided by 
this title, adopt and adhere to standards 
which are not more liberal than those im- 
posed by such State with respect to appli- 
cants for old-age assistance under its plan 
for old-age assistance which is approved by 
the Secretary under title I of the Social 
Security Act, except that such standards may 
not require as a condition to entitlement and 
receipt of the benefits provided for by this 
title (A) that any individual permit his 
property to be subjected to a lien in favor 
of the State agency, (B) that any individual 
repay any amount received by him as assist- 
ance under this title, if such amount was 
paid to him in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this title, or (C) that any indi- 
vidual dispose of such of his resources (n- 
cluding the home in which he lives, his 
tools or equipment, his life insurance, ex- 
cept for loan value, and his automobile, if 
needed for necessary transportation) as will 
aid him in his economic rehabilitation; (7) 
provide that the State agency shall estab- 
lish safeguards which restrict the use or 
disclosure of information concerning appli- 
cants for, and recipients of, financial as- 
sistance provided by this title; (8) provide 
that the State agency shall assure that 
all individuals wishing to make application 
for the unemployment assistance provided 
by this title shall have the opportunity to 
do so and that such assistance shall be furn- 
ished with reasonable promptness to all 
eligible individuals; (9) provide that the 
amount of financial assistance extended 
under this title to any individual for any 
month shall not exceed $100; (10) provide 
that no individual who is less than 21 years 
of age (unless such individual is a married 
individual or unless such individual is the 
‘head of a household.“ as defined in section 
1 (b) (2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954), shall be eligible to receive unem- 
ployment financial assistance under this 
title; (11) provide that no married woman 
who is being supported by her husband and 
no divorced woman who is receiving support 
or alimony payments from her former hüs- 
band shall be eligible to receive unemploy- 
ment financial assistance under this title; 
(12) provide that the State shall not im- 
pose as a condition of eligibility for the un- 
employment assistance provided for by this 
title any residence requirement which ex- 
cludes any resident of the State; and (13) 
provide that in determining the need of any 
individual for assistance under this title, 
the State agency shall take into considera- 
tion the obligations of such individual to 
support his dependent. 

“Sec. 303. (a) The Secretary shall not en- 
ter into any agreement under this title with 
any State if he finds that such State has, 
after the date of enactment of this title, 
modified (whether by amendment, executive 
action, or administrative practice) the un- 
employment compensation laws of such 
State, or the administration thereof, so as 
(1) to reduce the period during which eli- 
gible individuals may receive benefits under 
such law, or the amount of such benefits, 
or (2) otherwise to restrict or impose addi- 
tional conditions upon eligibility for or pay- 
ment of such benefits. 

“(b) If, after an agreement pursuant to 
this title is entered into between the Sec- 
retary and any State, the Secretary finds 
that such State has modified (whether by 
amendment, executive action, or adminis- 
trative practice) the unemployment law of 
such State, or the administration thereof, 50 
as (1) to reduce the period during which 
eligible individuals may receive benefits un- 
der such law, or the amount of such bene- 
fits, or (2) otherwise to restrict or impose 
additional conditions upon eligibility for or 
payment of such benefits, no further funds 
shall be paid or received by such State 
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under this title until such time as the Sec- 
retary finds that such amendment, execu- 
tive action, or administrative practice has 
ceased to be in effect. 

“Sec. 304. (a) From the sums appropri- 
ated therefor, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall pay to each State with which the Sec- 
retary has concluded an agreement under 
this title, for each quarter, beginning with 
the quarter commencing July 1, 1958, and 
ending with the close of the quarter com- 
mencing April 1, 1959, an amount equal to 
(1) the sums expended during such quar- 
ter as unemployment financial assistance 
under this title, not counting so much of 
such expenditure for any month as exceeds 
the product of $30 multiplied by the total 
number of individuals who received such 
assistance for such month, plus (2) the 
amounts found by the Secretary to be nec- 
essary for the proper and efficient adminis- 
tration by the State of the program of un- 
employment financial assistance provided by 
the agreement between the Secretary and 
the State. 

“(b) The method of computing and pay- 
ing such amounts shall be as follows: 

“(1) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall, prior to the beginning 
of each quarter, estimate the amount to 
be paid to the State for such quarter under 
the provisions of subsection (a), such esti- 
mate to be based on (A) a report filed by 
the State containing its estimate of the 
total sum to be expended in such quarter in 
accordance with the provisions of such sub- 
section, and (B) such other investigation as 
the Secretary may find necessary. 

“(2) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall then certify to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury the amount so esti- 
mated by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, (A) reduced or increased, 
as the case may be, by any sum by which the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare finds that his estimate for any prior 
quarter was greater or less than the amount 
which should have been paid to the State 
under subsection (a) for such quarter, and 
(B) reduced by a sum equivalent to the pro 
rata share to which the United States is 
equitably entitled, as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, of 
the net amount recovered during any prior 
quarter by the State or any political sub- 
division thereof with respect to unemploy- 
ment assistance furnished under the agree- 
ment; except that such increases or reduc- 
tion shall not be made to the extent that 
‘such sums have been applied to make the 
amount certified for any prior quarter 
greater or less than the amount estimated 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for such prior quarter. 

“(3) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
thereupon, through the Fiscal Service of the 
Treasury Department and prior to audit or 
settlement by the General Accounting Office, 
pay to the State, at the time or times fixed 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the amount so certified. 

“Sec. 305. If the Secretary finds that there 
is a failure on the part of any State to com- 
ply with any provision contained in the 
agreement entered into between the Secre- 
tary and such State under this title, the 
Secretary shall notify such State of such 
failure so to comply, and if within a rea- 
sonable time thereafter such failure to so 
comply is not discontinued, the Secretary 
shall notify the State agency of such State 
that further payments will not be made to 
the State until the Secretary is satisfied that 
there is no longer any such failure to so 
comply. Until he is so satisfied, he shall 


make no further certification to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with respect to such 
State. 

“Sec. 306. The Secretary is authorized to 
establish such criteria, make such interpre- 
tations, and promulgate such rules and reg- 
ulations as he deems necessary to carry out 
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the purposes of this title, and may require, 
in any agreement entered into between him 
and any State, that any State which is a 
party to any such agreement shall observe 
and be bound by such criteria, interpreta- 
tions, and rules and regulations. 

“Sec. 307. (a) For the purposes of this 
title, the term ‘State’ shall include the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

“(b) A ‘dependent’ of an individual 
means, for the purposes of this title, a per- 
son who is unemployed, who is normally de- 
pendent upon such individual, and who is a 
member of the household of such individ- 
ual,” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I shall 
have available for distribution shortly a 
few mimeographed sheets which describe 
the amendment. 

This amendment is designed to help 
protect a very large group of unemployed 
persons—with their dependents—who 
are not covered by any system of unem- 
ployment insurance. 

There are approximately 5,100,000 un- 
employed people in the country. Not 
more than 3! million are receiving ben- 
efits under State unemployment insur- 
ance laws, railway unemployment insur- 
ance, veterans unemployment benefits, 
and payments to unemployed civilian 
employees of the Federal Government. 
Between 600,000 and 700,000 of the un- 
employed not now receiving benefits have 
received protection under unemployment 
insurance, but have exhausted their 
rights to benefits. These are persons 
whom the present bill is designed—al- 
though imperfectly—to aid. 

There are about 1,000,000 other unem- 
ployed, however, who have never been 
under -unemployment insurance at all, 
and have received no benefits, although 
they still continue to be unemployed. 
These are the people who are not covered 
by unemployment insurance, and they 
come primarily from three groups. Those 
employed in establishments with fewer 
than four employees are excluded in vir- 
tually all States. Domestic workers are 
not included, and agricultural workers 
are not included. Many workers with 
insufficient wage credits and employees 
of State and local governments are also 
outside the unemployment insurance 
programs. 

These are the forgotten men and wom- 
en who are completely outside the sys- 
tem. The amendments of the past 2 
days have not touched them at all. Pre- 
vious amendments have merely dealt with 
those who have exhausted and will ex- 
haust their rights to unemployment in- 
surance benefits. However, the group to 
which I refer are entirely outside the in- 
surance system, and yet their needs are 
as great as—and indeed greater than— 
those of people under this insurance. 
For they have not received any insur- 
ance benefits at all. 

This is a problem which also vitally 
concerns the transients, and therefore 
is a common problem of North and 
South. In the past few years, and par- 
ticularly in 1957, large numbers of peo- 
ple moved from the South into the North 
in response to the demands of northern 
industry and sought employment. 

Since they did not have seniority, they 
were the first to be laid off when the 
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recession began. In many cases they 
were not eligible for unemployment in- 
surance. The only protection which 
they had was relief; and under the resi- 
dence requirements of most of the North- 
ern States they were ineligible for relief, 
because most of the States require a 
year’s residence as a qualification for 
those receiving relief. If they went back 
home in the South, since they had moved 
out of the State they would be ineligible 
for relief because they had lost their resi- 
dence qualifications in their former 
home States. 

So they really fell between three stools. 
They were not covered by unemployment 
insurance. They were not protected, and 
could not be protected, by relief in the 
North. They could not be protected by 
relief in the South. 

This is true of both white and colored 
migrants from the South to the North. 
For great numbers of white migrants 
have come from the South into our 
Northern cities. 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee tried to deal with this problem in 
title II of their bill. It proposed that 
those who had been ineligible for unem- 
ployment insurance should receive ex- 
tended benefits on the same terms as 
those who had exhausted their claims 
for benefits, and they were to be paid the 
same rate of benefits as the others. 

The purpose behind the House com- 
mittee amendment was good. The 
means were administratively clumsy, 
because it would have been necessary to 
find out what the work records of those 
people had been, what their earnings had 
been, and what they would have been 
entitled to receive as benefits if they had 
been eligible for benefits. 

This would have been very difficult to 
do. That was one of the reasons why 
title II was defeated; and the presence 
of title II in the House bill as it came 
from the Ways and Means Committee 
was one of the reasons for the defeat of 
that bill. 

My amendment is an attempt to deal 
with the problem administratively in a 
somewhat more practical way. What it 
seeks to do is to provide federally fi- 
nanced, State administered. assistance, 
on a needs basis, and to waive residence 
requirements for transients. It would 
provide Federal funds for the granting 
of relief, under relief standards, for those 
who are unemployed and in need; but 
in the main—though not exclusively—for 
those who are ineligible for unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

We tried to provide safeguards. We - 
provided that the grants could not 
average more than $30 a month per per- 
son; that no family should receive a total 
of more than $100; and that the stand- 
ards of eligibility should be those laid 
down by the States for relief, with ex- 
ceptions that are specifically stated— 
waiver of residence requirements and of 
requirements for the disposal of assets 
they would need on return to employ- 
ment. The determination would be by 
the State administrative authorities. 
Every reasonable precaution was taken. 
A requirement is included that the re- 
cipient keep registered at the employ- 
ment office, 
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Mr. KENNEDY. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is my understand- 
ing that payments are now made to 
many people who are without income at 
the present time, and who came in a dif- 
ferent classification. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. At the present time 
the only protection those people can 
have, since they do not qualify for un- 
employment insurance, is public relief. 
And that relief is very small in amount 
and very difficult to obtain. In many 
cases the transients, so-called, are un- 
able to obtain it because they are com- 
pletely ineligible. I have had urgent 
appeals about these needy persons from 
officials administering assistance pro- 
grams. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Im the case of a de- 
pendent child, the child is not eligible 
at the present time for assistance if the 
father is out of work. However, the 
child is eligible if the father or the 
mother deserts the child, or if the father 
is disabled. Therefore the only way 
that a child of an unemployed father 
can receive assistance is if the father 
deserts the mother. Therefore one of 
the effects of the Senator’s amendment 
would be to remedy such an unfortunate 
situation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has put his finger on a 
very important point. Under the pres- 
ent rules, the best thing a father in 
that situation can do for his child 
from the economic point of view—is to 
desert the child. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Then the child be- 
comes eligible. If the parent stays at 
home, the child is not eligible. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

My amendment protects the child 
even though the father is unemployed, 
for it provides that the needs of the 
unemployed worker and his dependents 
shall be taken into account in fixing the 
grants. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to labor 
the point excessively. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point a detailed analysis of what 
the bill does. The analysis outlines the 
safeguards which we have attempted 
to throw around the measure. 

I may say that we cannot ignore this 
issue. Of course I am under no illusions, 
because of the votes of the last 2 days, 
about what the Senate will do to the 
amendment. We have consistently 
voted down every measure to improve 
the protection of the people out of work, 
and I think that this amendment will 
be voted down. 

I wish to say, however, that we cannot 
sweep these people under the rug, so to 
speak. They are out of work. They are 
in need. They cannot be adequately 
protected by present relief programs. 
This is a means of helping them. The 
National Government should assume the 
responsibility for these victims of the 
national recession, which the States 
cannot alone assume. 


Mr. President, will 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXPLANATORY STATEMENT ON AMENDMENT TO 
H. R. 12065, PROVIDING TEMPORARY FINAN- 
CIAL ASSISTANCE TO NEEDY UNEMPLOYED IN- 
DIVIDUALS 


The proposed amendment would author- 
ize the appropriation of moneys from which 
grants would be made to States which enter 
into agreements with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to use such grants 
for the purpose of extending temporary 
financial assistance to needy individuals 
within such States who are (1) unemployed 
and are actively seeking employment, (2) 
are willing and able to work, (3) are not 
entitled to assistance under the public-as- 
sistance programs provided for by titles I, 
IV, X, and XIV of the Social Security Act, 
and (4) are citizens of the United States. 

Any such agreement would terminate on 
June 30, 1959, and would contain certain 
standards which would govern the States 
in the disposition of the grants received by 
them under this amendment. 

In determining the need of any individual 
for assistance under the provisions of the 
amendment, there would be taken into con- 
sideration the obligations of such individual 
to support his dependents. No individual 
who is under 21 years of age would be eli- 
gible to receive assistance under the provi- 
sions of the amendment unless he is mar- 
ried or is the head of a household, as de- 
fined in the Internal Revenue Code. Mar- 
ried women who are being supported by their 
husbands and divorced women who are re- 
ceiving alimony payments would not be eli- 
gible to receive benefits under the amend- 
ment. 

The maximum amount that any individ- 
ual could receive as benefits under the 
amendment would be $100 per month. In- 
dividuals would not be required to permit 
their property to be subjected to liens as 
a condition of eligibility for benefits under 
the amendment, nor would individuals be 
required to repay any benefits properly re- 
ceived by them. And unemployed individ- 
uals would not be required to dispose of 
assets that they would need upon their re- 
turn to employment, such as home, tools, 
an automobile for necessary transportation, 
or life insurance (excepting the loan value 
of insurance). 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would not be permitted to enter 
into an agreement with any State which, 
after the date of enactment of the proposed 
amendment, deliberalized its State unem- 
ployment compensation law with respect to 
duration or amount of benefits or with re- 
spect to eligibility requirements. In case 
any State so deliberalizes its State unemploy- 
ment compensation law after an agreement 
is entered into, the Secretary would with- 
hold any further payments to such State. 

Federal funds would be provided for the 
full amount of the payments up to an aver- 
age of $30 per month per recipient. As- 
sistance would be available to every individ- 
ual residing in any State which had 
concluded an agreement under the amend- 
ment. 

The assistance provided by the amend- 
ment would be provided by State agencies, 
normally the same agencies which administer 
State public-assistance programs established 
pursuant to titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the 
Social Security Act. To the extent to which 
they would be applicable to a temporary 
emergency program of the type provided 
by the amendment, the criteria and stand- 
ards provided for agreements by such titles 
are made applicable to agreements made pur- 
suant to the amendment. 

On the assumption that an average of 
1 million unemployed persons would re- 
ceive an average of $30 monthly in benefits 
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under the amendment, the cost to the Fed- 
eral Government would be $360 million. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Illinois a question with 
respect to his amendment, which I as- 
sume is 5-26-58-D. 

5 DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like to call 
the Senator's attention to page 2, begin- 
ning on line 10. I wonder whether I 
read the language correctly, or if I mis- 
understood the purpose of it, I shall 
read only a sentence or two: 

Sec. 302. Any agreement between the See- 
retary and any State for the purpose of pro- 


viding a program for financial assistance to 


needy unemployable individuals— 


Does the Senator mean that? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad the Sena- 
tor has called our attention to that 
language. That is a misprint. It is sup- 
posed to be “needy unemployed.” 

Mr. CARLSON. That is what I as- 
sumed it must be. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas. I ask to modify my 
amendment so as to substitute the words 
“needy unemployed individuals” instead 
of “needy unemployable individuals” in 
line 12 on page 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator modifies his amendment ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I raise 
a point of order against the amendment, 
on the ground that it is an appropria- 
tion bill, because at page 2, line 2, the 
amendment states: “There is hereby ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year” and so 
forth. It is not an authorization bill, but 
a bill which appropriates an indefinite 
sum of money. Therefore the amend- 
ment is clearly subject to a point of order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that the amendment 
was prepared in the Office of Legislative 
Counsel, and I had assumed that it was 
correctly drawn. I modify the language 
in line 2 of page 2 to read as follows: 
“There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated” and so forth. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That will cure the 
situation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is modified accordingly. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, offered by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to say that the amendment does 
not apply to the unemployment compen- 
sation program. It seeks to provide 100 
percent Federal funds to anyone who is 
needy and unemployed. Those who are 
unemployed and seeking employment 
and who are willing and able to work 
are not entitled to public assistance 
under the Social Security Act. I wonder 
if the Senator from Illinois has any esti- 
mate of the cost. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is approximately 
$350 million. 
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Mr. BYRD. How did the Senator from 
Illinois arrive at that figure? I believe 
it would take in a very large area. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is based on the as- 
sumption that an average of 1 million 
persons would receive an average pay- 
ment of $30 a month. The cost of the 
program to the Federal Government 
would be $30 million a month, or a total 
of $360 million a year. 

Mr. BYRD. How did the Senator ar- 
rive at that figure? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. From the advance 
sheets of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, which gives the total of 
general assistance cases, and the aver- 
age number of persons per case. We 
then secured an estimate of the employa- 
ble persons now in that group, and pro- 
jected the final estimate on the basis of 
comparing present case figures with 
those of a year ago. We assumed that 
that probably would produce a total of 
a little over 350,000 cases, with an aver- 
age of 2.9 persons per case. 

Mr. BYRD. I assume that that is the 
Senator’s own estimate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not pick these 
figures out of the air, I will say to the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. It is the Senator’s esti- 
mate, however, and it is not necessarily 
accurate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ido not say that the 
estimate is accurate to the last decimal 
point for we are dealing with a situation 
with many variables, the greatest of 
which is the expected level of unemploy- 
ment. But it is a fairly good approxi- 
mation. 

Mr. BYRD. It is the Senator’s own 
estimate, and not based on any Govern- 
ment figures. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have had in- 
formal conferences with governmental 
agencies. 

Mr. BYRD. But it is the Senator's 
own estimate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is based on the fig- 
ures which we have available and on in- 
formal conferences with representatives 
of departments of the Government. Ido 
not dare give their names, because this 
administration would probably fire them 
if it knew that any of its officials were 
trying to protect the poor people of this 
country. That alone would be a ground 
for discharge—under this administra- 
tion. 

Mr. BYRD. All I have to say is that 
it is a very far-reaching amendment, 
and has not received committee con- 
sideration. Iam not convinced that the 
estimates of the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois are correct. I do not see 
how there could be any accurate esti- 
mates in such a case. It provides for a 
100 percent payment of Federal funds 
to those who are unemployed and seek- 
ing employment, with certain restric- 
tions. I hope very much that the 
amendment will be rejected. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
earlier today I raised the question of 
providing increased benefits for needy 
and dependent children at the time of 
considering Senator Lone’s amendment 
to authorize increased Federal contribu- 
tions to needy adults, 

Had the Long amendment prevailed, 
I intended to offer my own amendment 
to make proportionate increases for 
needy children. Unfortunately, the 
Long amendment was defeated. - Thus 
I shall not offer the needy-children 
amendment at this time, although it has 
now been drafted and I shall retain it 
for presentation at some subsequent 
time. 

Whenever the Senate later considers 
increasing Federal contributions in the 
field of welfare, I intend to press the 
case for including needy and dependent 
children in whatever increases are pro- 
vided elsewhere in the realm of public 
assistance. This is nothing less than 
justice, equity and fairness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I pre- 
sume that in a few minutes the Senate 
will pass H. R. 12065. 

I shall vote for the bill with a heavy 
heart. 

I think it will go down in history as 
the great runaround of 1958. 

It may well be called the Leaning 
Tower of Nothingness. 

The Committee on Finance reported 
a papier mache whale, which the admin- 
istration has tried to make it appear 
amounts to something. 

It may well be a snare and a delusion, 
because, as the debate has indicated, in 
virtually every instance it will be neces- 
sary for the governors of the States to 
get the consent of their legislatures. 
This will mean an initial delay. 

When the legislatures convene, they 
will be faced with the fact that if they 
accept the Federal advances here au- 
thorized for extended benefits, the re- 
sulting loans will have to be repaid later, 
and repaid in all probability by extra as- 
sessments levied upon the employers of 
their States, in precise ratios and dura- 
tion to the amounts which the States 
have received in these advances. The 
heavier the burden of their unemploy- 
ment, and the greater the number who 
exhaust their benefits, the greater will 
be the ultimate tax burden imposed on 
their employers. 

I point out in this connection that if 
the States try to make their repayments 
directly to the Treasury by drawing 
down their reserve funds, the same force 
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will operate, because in virtually every 
State, as the reserves are drawn down, 
assessments upon the employers will cur- 
rently increase, 

While a few States like New York, 
may accept the advances and secure the 
benefit of this measure, we know that 
some States will not accept the act. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I prefer to finish my 
statement first. 

We know that some States will not 
accept the act at all. We know that a 
great many other States will accept the 
act only in part. Then we shall find 
that States which accept the act in good 
faith, if there are a few, will in the fu- 
ture be heaping costs upon their em- 
Ployers which their competitors in other 
States are not experiencing. 

So there will be a strong and constant 
pressure to restrain the governors and 
the legislatures from accepting the act 
or from taking any advantage of the pre- 
sumed benefits of the act. 

Therefore, I predict that in a few 
months we shall find that the act has 
been, in the main, a snare and a delusion 
and that the administration and, I am 
sorry to say, a section of my own party 
will have perpetrated—I hesitate in 
order to find the precise word—will have 
perpetrated a hoax upon the American 
people, and that the end result will not 
meet the pressing needs of the unem- 
ployed. 

The facts are that 700,000 men and 
women who are unemployed have al- 
ready exhausted their rights to benefits. 
The only protection they have is relief, 
which is humiliating, inadequate, and 
uncertain. The number of those who 
have exhausted their claims for benefits- 
is increasing at the rate of 50,000 a week. 
There will be almost a million and a 
quarter more unemployed in the rest of 
the year. We have left them exposed, 
with virtually no protection whatsoever. 

As I have said, I shall vote for the bill. 
It is possible that a handful of States 
may accept its benefits. The Governor 
of my own State of Illinois thinks he can 
accept the act without legislative action. 
I myself rather doubt that, but I will 
give him the chance to accept if he 
wishes to do so. I do not wish to be 
charged with any responsibility for pre- 
venting him from so doing. I will give 
him full opportunity to act. 

The recession is serious. We in 
Washington may feel insulated from it. 
We ourselves are not unemployed. We 
do not lack food. We are well taken 
care of. But out in the country people 
are suffering. I think it is about time 
that Congress awakened to that fact. 

There are two ways of meeting the 
situation most promptly and effectively. 
One is by an adequate system of unem- 
ployment compensation, both to protect 
those who are thrown out of work and 
to create additional monetary pur- 
chasing power to keep up demand and 
hence production. 

Another is by a tax cut. 

In the last 2 days we have seen both 
of these methods rejected. If the reces- 
sion deepens into a depression—God 
knows I hope it does not—the responsi- 
bility for what has happened will fall 
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directly both on the administration and 
on Congress. This is not a gloomy 
prophecy; but the way in which amend- 
ments to make this bill effective have 
been rejected, one after another, and 
the way in which this inadequate bill 
has been foisted upon the American peo- 
ple will not solve any issue and will not 
meet any real need. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the passage 
of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent, in 
order to save the time of the Senate, to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD 
a statement concerning my position on 
the Long amendment, and also a state- 
ment on the bill itself. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MARTIN OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA ON THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
Senator LONG 


The bill before us is a Temporary Unem- 
ployment Compensation measure, designed to 
meet pressing needs of those who are tem- 
porarily out of work and who have exhausted 
the unemployment benefits to which they 
are entitled. 

H. R. 12065 is not a general public welfare 
bill—and the efforts which are being made 
to turn it into one by amendments on the 
floor of the Senate, are contrary to the best 
interests of the programs which they seek 
to amend. 

I voted to report H. R. 12065 to the 
Senate—because I was willing to accept it as 
a temporary measure, with sufficient safe- 
guards to preserve the basic premise of a 
State-administered program, and to provide 
for repayment to the Federal Treasury of 
such temporary advances to the States. 

Iam most earnestly opposed to using H. R. 
12065 as a vehicle for attaching entirely dif- 
ferent legislation—without benefit of com- 
mittee consideration—and without hearings. 

I refer to the amendment which has been 
offered by my good friend and colleague, the 
junior Senator from Louisiana. I do not for 
a moment question his good intentions or his 
desire to help those who are in need. But I 
do question the wisdom of his proposal, 
which goes still further along the road of 
Federalizing public assistance programs. 

As I understand the amendment, it has the 
same purpose as the one offered by the junior 
Senator from Louisiana to the Social Security 
Amendments in 1956. That is, it will still 
further increase the Federal share in pay- 
ments to the aged, the blind, and the 
disabled. 

In these three categories of public assist- 
ance, the Federal Government now pays 
four-fifths of the first $30, on an average 
basis, and one-half of the remaining amount 
paid to any individual, not counting any part 
of the payment to an individual that exceeds 
$60. 


Also, in the aid-to-dependent children pro- 
gram, the Federal Government pays fourteen- 
seventeenths of the first $17, and one-half 
of the remainder up to a maximum of $32 
for the first child, $32 for the mother or rela- 
tive caring for the child, and $23 for each 
additional child. 

Although I realize the Long amendment 
does not propose an increased Federal share 
for the aid-to-dependent children—it would 
be a logical next step in the general pattern. 

At the present time, Federal funds account 
for 56 percent of the total amount expended 
under these programs, and for as much as 
78 percent in the States that make the small- 
est payments. 
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The Federal contributions to these pro- 

amounts to approximately $1.8 billion. 

As proposed by the Long amendment, the 
Federal Government would continue to pay 
four-fifths of the first $30, but in the next 
$15 the Federal share would be two-thirds 
instead of one-half, and the maximum would 
be increased from the present $60 to $70. 

Thus, the Federal share of a $30 payment 
would continue to be $24; in a $45 payment 
the Federal share would be increased to $34 
(now $31.50); and in a $70 payment would be 
increased to $46.50 (from $39). 

The estimated total cost of the proposed 
amendment in fiscal 1959 would be $200 mil- 
lion. If the aid to dependent children were 
included on a proportionate basis, the cost 
would be $269 million. 

Enumerating the additional financial bur- 
den which the proposed amendment would 
impose is of great importance, particularly at 
a time when we are faced with a prospective 
$8 to $10 billion deficit in the next fiscal year 
and with anticipated critical issues which 
cannot be cost estimated. 

But equally important is the idea of still 
further disrupting the balance of a State- 
Federal relationship. Raising the Federal 
share is wholly inconsistent with leaving pri- 
mary responsibility for defining and admin- 
istering the public-assistance program with 
the States. 

The nearer we approach to the Federal 
Government paying 100 percent of the costs, 
the nearer we must inevitably approach Fed- 
eral administration of the public-assistance 
program, in order to assure some reasonable 
control over payments. 

The present formulas covering Federal 
participation in public-assistance programs 
are temporary in character and are scheduled 
to expire June 30, 1959. It has been the 
position of the administration that no ac- 
tion to Mberalize or extend these formulas 
should be taken until the next session of 
Congress. Hearings can be held on recom- 
mendations to assure more equitable treat- 
ment among the States and sounder admin- 
istration of the program. 

It would be most inappropriate to attach 
an amendment—on which no hearings have 
been held—to a bill intended to relieve the 
hardships of the present recession by extend- 
ing unemployment compensation benefits. 

The amendment would increase not only 
the Federal dollar expenditure but the Fed- 
eral percentage of participation in public- 
assistance programs—in my opinion a dan- 
gerous trend. 

It would add to a bill already carrying the 
weight of an estimated $671 million expendi- 
ture—the burden of $200 million more. 

I trust that the Senate will reject the Long 
amendment. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MARTIN OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA ON House BILL 12065 

At this point, I do not wish to address my 
remarks, specifically, to any of the amend- 
ments that have been offered thus far, some 
of which have already been rejected, 

Rather, I shall discuss briefly certain basic 
considerations which I believe are impor- 
tant, whether or not some of us may be 
wholeheartedly in favor of the pending bill. 

To begin with, H. R. 12065 is temporary 
legislation. It is not intended to be other- 
wise. Efforts to turn out a bill of a differ- 
ent or more far-reaching nature have been 
thoroughly rejected in the House—and I 
trust will be by the Senate. 

The Senate Finance Committee did not 
consider legislation that would basically 
alter the unemployment compensation sys- 
tem. The House committee did consider 


such proposals and in the final analysis 
voted unanimously to substitute the lan- 
guage of the bill now before us. 

If those who are trying to amend or offer 
substitute language for H. R. 12065 have as 
their objective quick action to benefit the 
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unemployment, they are only bogging down 
primary purpose, by trying to get major 
policy legislation written into this bill. 

One of the principal objections to H, R. 
12065, voiced in the statement of minority 
views, is that individual States may not be 
able to take advantage of the loans offered 
by the bill, without enabling legislation by 
State legislatures, 

This may be true in some States, not 
necessarily those which need supplementary 
unemployment funds the most; but in my 
experience this is not a great hindrance; 
certainly not one of such proportions as 
represented, 

States that want and need this temporary 
assistance will find a way to quickly accept 
it. Practically all Federal-State partner- 
ship agreements have to be implemented by 
State legislatures; and there has been suf- 
ficient time, since the form of H. R. 12065 
became clarified, for State governments to 
be prepared for whatever authorization is 
necessary. 

I do not agree with the theory, which 
seems to be prevalent in the minority re- 
port, that unemployment is inevitable and 
continuing, and that we should force upon 
the individual State a mandatory dole 
into which it can dip should there be some 
sporadic outbreak of unemployment in the 
future. 

This is against all principles of individual 
enterprise and spirit, as well as our own 
American ability to roll with the punch and 
recover from temporary setbacks. For the 
Federal Government to take part in grant- 
ing relief in cases of disaster and sudden 
death is one thing; for the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide a perpetual cushion for all 
economic shifts and changes would be an 
impossible undertaking, and one contrary 
to the American way of thinking. 

The unemployment pressure has lessened 
within the past 2 months, although it is 
still grave in a few highly-industrialized 
areas, and about 4 basic industries, 

The problem is that the upturn cannot 
come quickly enough to assist those who 
have already exhausted the unemployment 
benefits to which they are entitled. 

We are justified in providing to the States 
a means for taking up this slack, but it 
should be on a selective, reimbursable and 
need basis. There is no reason for forcing 
a curative program on all States, regardless 
of whether or not they have exceptional un- 
employment problems. 

We should not deter action designed to 
put temporary relief into motion, by trying 
to write in legislation that has no place in 
this bill. 

I have no argument with efforts that have 
been made or will be made to get consider- 
ation for basic changes in the unemploy- 
ment compensation system. Undoubtedly 
some remedial legislation is desirable. It 
is a matter that should be considered fully 
by the responsible committees. We should 
not try to create a crisis as a coverall for 
basic changes in either the unemployment 
compensation or the social security system. 

It is my earnest hope that the Senate 
will reject all of the delaying amendments 
and pass the bill without further loss of 
time. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a statement 
which I have prepared relating to House 
bill 12065. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WATKINS 

The current economic situation is of 
paramount concern to every citizen of this 
country. In April 1958 some 5.1 million peo- 
ple or 7.5 percent of the civilian labor force 
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were unemployed; 18 million of these un- 
employed people had been unemployed for 
15 weeks or longer as of mid-April 1958. 
This is over double the number of persons 
who were unemployed for 15 weeks or longer 
as of mid-January of this year. 

It is indeed fortunate, in light of this fact, 
that about 80 percent of all nonfarm workers 
are covered by the Federal-State unemploy- 
ment compensation system. 

Thus as a result of prolonged unemploy- 
ment in some sectors of the economy during 
the past few months, the number of people 
entitled to unemployment compensation who 
have exhausted their benefits also has been 

ng. During the period January- 
April 1958 some 712,000 so-called covered em- 
ployees exhausted their benefits. It is this 
group of people which H. R. 12065 is designed 
to assist. 


In this connection, I should like to call 
attention to a statement made by President 
Eisenhower on March 25, 1958, in his mes- 
sage to Congress recommending that it en- 
act legislation to accomplish this objective. 
In that message the President stated: 

“I recommend to the Congress the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide for the tem- 
porary continuation of unemployment com- 
pensation benefits to otherwise eligible in- 
dividuals who have exhausted their benefits 
under State and Federal laws. I believe 
that these workers and their families should 
be enabled temporarily to receive weekly 
benefits for a longer period than is now in 
effect so that in the current economic situa- 
tion they and their families can obtain a 
greater measure of security. 

“These recommendations reflect my strong 
conviction that we must act promptly, 
emphatically and broadly to temper the 
hardship being experienced by workers 
whose unemployment has been prolonged. 
‘They also refiect my conviction that the 
meed for additional assistance to these work- 
ers will be of relatively brief duration.” 

To repeat the President’s words, the pur- 
pose of H. R. 12065 is “to temper the hard- 
ship being experienced by workers whose 
unemployment has been prolonged.” Since 
the acuteness of this problem varies by 
State as well as by type of economic activity 
carried on in the 48 States, it is important 
that any action the Congress may take with 
respect to this problem takes into considera- 
tion the existence of these differences. 

It may well be that some States on their 
own are in a position, if need be, to extend 
the duration of benefits which covered em- 
ployees cam receive and to increase the 
benefit amounts as well. Such States may 
not want Federal assistance. Other States 
may not occupy such an advantageous 
financial position and require Federal assist- 
ance in order to alleviate personal hardships 
now being experienced by people who have 
exhausted their benefits. But the impor- 
tant thing to me is that the paramount 
position of the States is recognized and pre- 
served by H. R. 12065, since its provisions 
are not mandatory. No provision is con- 
tained in the bill for the making of benefit 
payments to former employees of private 
firms in the absence of an agreement be- 
tween the Secretary of Labor and the State 
concerned. 

Basically, the bill provides that the maxi- 
mum amount of temporary unemployment 
compensation payable to any individual dur- 
ing the period beginning 15 days after pas- 
sage and before April 1, 1959, shall be equal 
to 50 percent of the total which was paid 
that individual under the law—State or 
Federal—under which he last exhausted his 
benefit rights. The weekly benefit amount 
payable to any individual shall be that 
which was payable to him pursuant also to 
the law under which the individual last 
exhausted his rights. 
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I am well aware that some people feel 
H. R. 12065 does not go far enough in these 
respects. But consider these facts: 

First, the States have the ability to in- 
crease the benefit amounts as well as the 
duration of the benefit period if they deem 
it mecessary. As of January 1, 195°, reserves 
of the 48 States contained in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund in the Federal Treasury, 
which can be withdrawn as needed to pay 
benefits, totaled $8.6 billion. If need be, the 
standard tax rate in every State could be 
increased, since the estimated average State 
tax rate is now about 1.3 percent of the first 
$3,000 of each worker’s wages, although the 
standard tax rate in every State is 2.7 per- 
cent. In fact, under many State laws this 
tax rate will automatically be increased for 
those employers who have experienced in- 
creasing layoffs. 

Second, as President Eisenhower noted in 
his May 20 address to the American Man- 
agement Association: 

“Reports from the country strongly indi- 
cate that the economic decline of recent 
months is slowing down. * * * No single 
person and no single group, however wise 
and well informed, can name the day or the 
week when that upturn will begin. But 
there is reason to believe that much of the 
adjustment which a free economy experi- 
ences from time to time has already oc- 
curred.” 

I share the President’s viewpoint, al- 
though I recognize that this is a matter of 
judgment about which honest men can and 
do disagree. 

Some of the economic indicators which in 
my opinion help to substantiate this obser- 
vation are the unemployment-insurance sta- 
tistics themselves. For example, initial 
claims filed by unemployed workers declined 
every week in April. Also, the number of 
insured unemployed begai. to drop in mid- 
April and has continued to drop since then 
as well, to the best of my knowledge. 

Under these circumstances, I can only 
conclude that the provisions of H. R. 12065, 
as reported by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee are adequate to meet the “problem of 
relieving human hardship arising from the 
recession,” as President Eisenhower phrased 
it so well in his recent address to the Amer- 
ican Management Association, which many 
of us either heard or saw over radio and/or 
TV. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
subsequently said, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a brief statement in support of 
my position on the emergency unemploy- 
ment compensation bill, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed prior to 
the passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina? 'The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSTON OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


No matter how we try to sugar-coat the 
pill, unemployment throughout the land 
stubbornly refuses to vanish. 

I see now that Dr. Gabriel Hauge, economic 
adviser to the President, looks for things to 
improve in the fall. 

Ever since last January, the administration 
has been fighting a rear-guard action on the 
prosperity-prediction front. Week by week 
and month by month the solution to the re- 
cession has elusively escaped the experts. 

Meanwhile, unemployment is a harsh real- 
ity to more than 5 million Americans, 

Rosy predictions are small consolation to 
the man out of work—a nebulous prosperity 
far down a distant road will not pay the rent 
or put groceries on the table or buy the 
children shoes, 
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Separation from a payroll, unfortunately, 
for most people is the companion of want. 
When the paychecks stop coming in, the 
average American family soon finds itself 
in a tough spot. 

Mr. President, I just do not understand how 
we can lavishly hand out billions of dollars 
to foreign countries all over the world and 
at the same time refuse to help our own 
unemployed. 

Surely we should want to do as much for 
our own people as for those in foreign lands. 
Apart from the humanitarian aspects of un- 
employment compensation, we need to rec- 
ognize its economic impact. One of the best 

ways to beat back the recession, revive pros- 
perity, and insure economic stability is to 
maintain in existence incomes for our people 
who, through no fault of their own, are 
caught in the quicksands of unemployment. 

When the unemployment compensation 
law was enacted in 1935 the intention was 
that the jobless were to receive benefits cov- 
ering at least half of the wages lost. Un- 
fortunately, with spiraling prices shooting 
the costs of living ever upward, the sched- 
ules then adopted are grossly inadequate to 
today's needs. 

What makes matters worse is that hun- 
dreds of thousands of idle workers are not 
presently covered by the law and are not 
drawing any benefits. These people have 
no other recourse than to go on public re- 
lief. What must be their feelings when they 
read of the billions their Government appro- 
priates for give-away as our globalists vie 
with one another in dispensing foreign aid. 
Think of the influence this legion without 
income has on the national economy. No 
wonder the recession refuses to go away. 
Purchasing power is being strangled every 
day we allow this situation to exist. 

Every day now hundreds of unemployed 
Americans are using up their last drop of 
unemployment compensation. As a result 
these hundreds of working people are faced 
with losing homes, dropping life insurance, 
and having cars, farm machinery, and other 
time-payment items repossessed. In some 
cases families will be forced to actually go 
hungry because they have no work and no 
more unemployment pay. 

Unless halted, this human suffering will 
have a terrible effect on our national morale, 
our economy, and our entire system of free 
enterprise. 

Today the world is divided into rival 
camps, the Free World nations and the Com- 
munist camp. What we do, how we conduct 
ourselves, how we deal with our own people 
is under close scrutiny. We have the task 
of demonstrating to the world the superiority 
of democracy over police states—we have the 
duty of providing adequately for our own 
citizens. We have the obligation of extend- 
ing the benefits of the unemployment com- 
pensation system so that every idle worker 
will be provided for, and at a realistic 
schedule of payments to meet today's high 
costs of living. 

Let us keep faith with the jobless—let us 
extend the long hand of help to those out of 
work—tlet us help ourselves by putting these 
millions of dollars in purchasing power into 
the homes where privation dwells—let us 
give hope to the idle and make America 
economically strong once more. Above all, 
let us get these people back to work—but 
meanwhile we must give them help. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmrre in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The bill having been read the third 
time the question now is shall it pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senators from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
pERSON and Mr. CuHavez], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Cuurcu], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN], the Senator from Michigan 
LMr. McNamara], the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma {Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Cuurcu], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’ManoneEy], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] would each 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] is paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY]. If present and voting the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Minnesota 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MatoneE] is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] 
would each vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 80, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—80 

Aiken Eastland Kuchel 
Allott Ellender Langer 
Barrett Ervin Lausche 
Beall Flanders Long 
Bennett Frear Magnuson 
Bible Goldwater Mansfeld 
Bricker Green Martin, Iowa 
Bridges Hayden Martin, 
Bush ennings Morse 
Butler Hickenlooper Morton 

yrd 1 Mundt 
Capehart Hoblitzell Neuberger 
Carlson Holland Pastore 
Carroll Ives Payne 
Case, N.J. Jackson Potter 
Case, S. Dak Javits Proxmire 
Clark Johnson, Tex. Purtell 
Coo} Johnston, S. C. Revercomb 
Cotton Jordan Ro 
Curtis Kefauver Russell 
Dirksen Kennedy Saltonstall 
Douglas Kerr Schoeppel 
Dworshak Knowland Smathers 
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Smith,- Symington ey 
Smith, N. J. Talmadge Wiliams 
Spar Thurmond Young 
Stennis Watkins 

à NOT VOTING—16 
Anderson Humphrey Murray 
Chavez Jenner O'Mahoney 
Church Malone Thye 
Fulbright McClellan Yarborough 
Gore McNamara 
Hruska Monroney 


So the bill (H. R. 12065) was passed. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1959—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. GREEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a privileged matter? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 11767) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture and Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of May 27, 1958, p. 9595, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on the 
conference report, I desire to develop a 
little legislative history, for the guidance 
of the Department of Agriculture in ad- 
ministering the act. For that purpose, 
I ask the Senator from Georgia to be 
good enough to yield to me. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not have the 
floor, but, if the Senator from Rhode 
Island is willing, I shall be glad to. I 
have the floor only by sufferance. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I have 
had a half dozen Senators ask me to 
yield. Can the Senator give me an idea 
how long he will take? 

Mr. MUNDT. I guarantee I shall take 
not longer than 2 minutes. I simply 
want to establish a record in conjunction 
with the approval of the conference re- 
port dealing with amendment num- 
bered 17. 

In the discussion of the conferees, it 
was the thoroughgoing understanding 
on the part of the conferees that by the 
action they were taking nothing was 
being done to decrease in any way the 
payments which are made available to 
conservationists engaged in action bene- 
ficial to wildlife. 

I call attention to page 9633 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and the fact 
that it is also made a matter of legisla- 
tive history in the House. Represent- 
ative Reuss, of Wisconsin, had inserted 
in the Recorp an exchange of letters 
between himself and Representative 
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WHITTEN, of Mississippi, which are self- 
explanatory. 

The last paragraph of the letter of 
Representative WHITTEN reads: 

Now as to practices for conservation of 
wildlife, I know of no comparable practices 
in the agricultural conservation program; 
however, should there be, I believe there 
should be a comparable rate of payment. I 
yellows this to be the intent of the con- 
erees. 


I would appreciate having from the 
chairman of the Senate conferees con- 
currence in the feelings I have expressed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would not want to 
undertake to say what was in the mind 
of every member of the conference, but 
the language of the amendment speaks 
for itself. It provides that no payment 
shall be made greater than for compar- 
able practices under the agricultural 
conservation program. 

So far as I am advised, there is no au- 
thority in the act under which the agri- 
cultural conservation program is admin- 
istered to engage in any fish or wildlife 
conservation practice, so I do not see 
how there could be any conflict. 

Mr. MUNDT. So there could not be 
any n practice. Is that cor- 
rec 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think there 
could be, when no reference to fish and 
wildlife is mentioned in the ACP pro- 


gram. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator. 
8 8 8 that understanding, I yield the 

oor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia that the Sen- 
ate agree to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
its action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 11767, which was 
read as follows: 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
May 27, 1958. 

Resolved, That the House agree to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 11767) entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes,” and concur therein; 
and 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 8, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed by said amendment, insert “Provided 
further, That no change shall be made in 
such 1959 program which will have the ef- 
fect, in any county, of restricting eligibility 
requirements or cost-sharing on practices 
included in either the 1957 or the 1958 pro- 
grams, unless such change shall have been 
recommended by the county committee and 
approved by the State committee.” 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 

May 28, 1958. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 17 to the bill (H. R. 11767) 
entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses”, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
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stricken and inserted by said amendment, 
insert “: Provided further, That hereafter no 
conservation reserve contract shall be en- 
tered into which provides for (1) payments 
for conservation practices in excess of the 
average rate for comparable practices under 
the agricultural conservation program, or 
(2) annual rental payments in excess of 20 
percent of the value of the land placed 
under contract, such value to be determined 
without regard to physical improvements 
thereon or geographic location thereof. In 
determining the value of the land for this 
purpose, the county committee shall take 
into consideration the estimate of the land- 
owner or operator as to the value of such 
land as well as his certificate as to the pro- 
duction history and productivity of such 
land.” 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 8 and 17. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit and ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the Record a very brief state- 
ment on the conference report on H. R. 
11767. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


I shall make a very brief statement with 
respect to a few items in the conference 
report. 

The budget estimates considered amounted 
to $3,320,888,539, the House recommended 
$3,216,988,539, and the Senate recommended 
$3,207,973,039. The bill as agreed to by the 
conference appropriates a total of $3,191,- 
875,539, which is $129,013,000 below the 
budget estimates. This reduction below the 
estimates was made possible by a reduction 
in the requirements for the conservation-re- 
serve phase of the Soil Bank under the 
amount originally requested. 

In conference with the House, the Senate 
was able to retain the increase for payments 
to State experiment stations of $1,200,000 
over the 1958 level and the budget request, 
thereby making a total for 1959 of $31,553,- 
708. Also, the Senate increase of $3 million 
over the estimate for payments to States for 
cooperative extension work was also retained, 
thereby providing $53,715,000 for this item. 

In conference we were compelled to make 
a concession of $15 million in the $25 mil- 
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lion increase over the House amount for the 
school-lunch program and restored House 
language authorizing not to exceed $35 mil- 
lion of section 32 funds for purchase and 
distribution of agricultural commodities and 
other foods pursuant to section 6 of the 
National School Lunch Act. The conference 
allowance thus provides a direct appropria- 
tion of $110 million and authorizes $35 mil- 
lion of section 32 funds, making a total 
increase over 1958 of $45 million in direct 
appropriation and in the use of section 32 
funds. 

I believe that the net result of the con- 
ference report is to assure a workable bill 
and to provide the Department with suffi- 
cient funds to carry on its activities during 
fiscal 1959. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the body of the Recorp a 
table on the agricultural appropriation 
bill showing a comparison between ap- 
propriations and authorizations for 1958, 
estimates for 1959, and the amounts rec- 
ommended by the House and Senate, to- 
gether with the conference allowances. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Comparative statement of appropriations and authorizations for 1958, and estimates and amounts recommended in bill for 1959, with 


conference allowances 
REGULAR ACTIVITIES (TITLE I) 


Appropria- Estimates, Recommended Amount 
Agency and item tions, 1058 1959 in House bill | recommended 
for 1959 in Senate bill 
Agricultural Research Service: 
Salaries and expenses: 
Research $58, 444, 800 
41, 732, 000 
3 24, 326, 000 
Potal, salaries ANd ¢xPenses.n., e 124, 502, 890 
State experiment stations: 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico $0, 353, 708 
VFVCCTVTTCTTTCVTCT—T—T—T—T——T—— 3 250, 000 
Total, State experiment stations N 30, 603, 708 
Total, Agricultural Research Service ——j—ꝙçꝙ＋— 155, 106, 598 
Extension Service: 
Payments to States, Hawall, Alaska, and Puerto Rico 50, 718. 000 50, 715, 000 63, 715,000 53, 715, 000 
Retirement costs for extension agents = 5, 260,000 5, 479, 375 5, 479, 375 5, 479, 375 
oS a Se 8 2. 164, 000 1, 868, 480 1, 868, 480 1, 868, 480 
Fed Extension Service... A 2, 096, 540 2, 096, 540 2, 096, 540 2, 096, 540 
Total, Extension Service... = 60, 235, 540 60, 159, 395 63, 159, 395 63, 159, 395 
Wariner Cooperative ... . 578, 000 578, 000 578, 000 578, 000 
Soil Conservation Service: 
72, 545, 000 74, 780, 000 74, 780, 000 74, 780, 000 
25, 500, 000 25, 500, 000 25, 500, 000 25, 500, 000 
13, 220, 000 18, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 
350, 000 335, 000 335, 000 335, 000 
10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
‘Total, Bon Conservation Service 124, 615,000 128, 615, 000 128, 615, 000 128, 618. 000 
Agricultural Conservation Program Service: 
Agricultural conservation program „44„„%ͤ“ç „ö 235, 000, 000 235, 000, 000 235, 000, 000 235, 000, 000 
nnn ðͤ ß e. c EE E 
Total, Agricultural Conservation Program Service 235, 000, 000 235, 000, 000 235, 000,000 235, 000, 000 
Agricultural Marketing Service: 
Marketing research and service: 
Marketing research and agricultural estimates 14, 095, 000 14, 095, 000 14, 287, 000 14, 195, 000 
% — K —— ˙— w 15, 574, 900 21, 197, 000 3 14, 097, 000 3 21, 272, 000 „ 659, 
Total, marketing research and service. 28, 192, 000 35, 559, 000 34, 854, 000 
Payments to States, Territories, and possessio , 160, 000 1, 160, 000 1, 160, 000 1, 160, 000 
School lunch program 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 £125, 000, 000 + 110, 000, 000 
Total, Agricultural Marketing Service c 130, 851, 600 136, 452, 000 129, 352, 000 161, 719, 000 146, 014, 000 
n NE S S 8 4, 002, 300 4 300 
e T ya E 832, 000 —.— 
In addition, $6,250 included in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958, 4 Amended by H. Doc. 351, dated Mar. 12, 1958. 
for pear decline research. 3 in House bill transfers $55,000,000 to this appropriation from sec. 
1 e e oe appropriation for eradication of brucellosis previously funds for purchase and distribution of additional agricultural commodities for school 


3 Funds for mandatory poult 
ation for “meat inspection” 


appro 
the Senate bill, 


ices” 


inspection under Publie Law 85-172 transferred to 
y the House but restored to “marketing serv- 


see, 32. 


lunch use; Senate struck House proviso and increased 
and conference allowed appropriation of $110,000,000 and $35, 


sboropriation $25 million; 
„000 transfer from 
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Comparative statement of appropriations and authorizations for 1958, and estimates and amounts recommended in bill for 1959, with 
conference allowances—Continued s 
REGULAR ACTIVITIES (TITLE I)—Continued 


Recommended Amount Conference 


Agency and item in House bill | recommended allowance, 
for 1959 in Senate bill 1959 
Soil Bank 2 
Conservati reser a i i ee $200, 000, 000 
BS IEE BC EEE ER a SO sees ae ee 330, 000; 000 
POST Boll Pank MODs ee knee 7 762, 940, 000 530, 000, 000 
Commodity Stabilization Service: =e 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 2 40, 715, 000 39,715, 000 
Sugar Act program <= 67, 662, 500 76, 000, 000 000; 000 76, 000, 000 
Total, Commodity Stabilization Ser vice. 8 = 115, 715, 000 
Federal Crop Insurance itd erin Operating and administrative expenses $ 
Rural Electrificat ion Administration: Salaries and expenses N 9 
Farmers’ Home Administration: Salaries and expenses. ley 29, 089; 500 
Office of General Counsel aN 2, 968. 000 
Office of Secretary — 2, 668, 895 
Office of Information. — 1, 359, 285 
Library ——ç＋——⁵? rv —ꝗ—vj—7ꝙv—?V» «?? 772. 000 
. — — — ͥ T ⅛²— . 5·˙Ü¹¹ 6-1. ͤ——- a 1, 431, 475, 653 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation Fund— k . ($2, 000, 000) ($2, 000, 000) 
Commodity Credit Corporation: 
Restoration of capital im 1, 239, 788, 671 | 1, 760,399, 886 


1, 760, 399, 886 
(35, 398, 000) 


(35, 398, 000) 
1, 239, 788, 671 


(36, 100, 000) 
1, 760, 399, 886 


paama- 
Administrative expense limitation. 


1, 760, 399, 886 | 1, 760, 399, 886 | 1, 760, 399, 886 


Reimbursements to Commodity Credit Corporation: 


Animal disease eradication $18, 581, 600 
Grading and classin g 80, 449 
Special commodity disposal programs-_-...-.._.-....-.----.-----------------+--+----+- 824, 414, 129 


%% o.. ²ĩ³ĩ˙]q ———T—— 843, 076, 238 


RELATED AGENCIES (TITLE III) 


Farm Credit Administration SA EIS .... as Sa oa ($2, 200, 000) ($2, 125, 000) ($2, 125, pe ($2,125, pe) 
Federal intermediate credit bankæ.m·on.;. 2 ema i (3, 375, 000) (1, 693, 000) (1, 693, 000 (1, 603, 000, 
L y . (5, 575, 000) (3, 818, 000) (3, 818, 000) (3, 818, 000) (3, 818, 000) 
=———_——_—_—___—=—=sasaoe——S_»—<=—_—lL—=>=S=ESEDD>SSE=[ |————— 
rtr w secu aaau Se ie anada aa 3, 691, 843, 757 | 3, 320, 888, 539 
dd: Amounts contained in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958. 2, 235, 388, 118 |-...-~--------.-|----------------]----------------| sna nwn nen nn anne 
Total, including supplemental items 5, 927, 231, 875 | 3, 320, $88, 539 | 3, 216, 988, 539 3, 207, 973,039 | 3, 191, 875, 539 
# $250,000 additional included in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958, § The sum of $8,235 transferred from Office of Information to Office of Secretary to 
In addi bursement to CCC for costs incurred for Soil Bank programs permit preparation and distribution of speeches by the Secretary, Under Secretary, 


through June 30, 1957, in amount of $489,500,000 contained in Second Supplemental and Assistant Secretaries in the Seeretary’s immediate office. 
Appropriation Act, 1058. No estimates included in budget for 1959. Amounts for these items totaling 
$1,745,631,868 are contained in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958. 


Loan authorizations 


Authoriza- 


Agency and item tions, 1958 allowan 
1959 55 
Rural Electrification Administration: 
Electrification. $179, 000, 000 1 $300, 000,000 | 1! $317, 000, 000 1 $317, 000, 000 
Telephone 60, 000, 000 1 60, 000, 000 1 67, 500, 000 1 67, 500, 
Total, Rural Electrification Administration 360, 000, 000 384, 500, 000 
Farmers’ Home Administration: 
SP e eee ep E anaeweten 9 24. 000, 000 24, 000, 24, 000. 000 
Farm operating (production and subsistence) 8 3180, 000,000 | 3 180, 000. 000 180, 000, 000 
Soil We a Se aS OTT ee a 0 5, 500, 000 5, 500, 000 5, 500, 000 
Total, Farmers’ Home Administration 175, 000, 000 209, 500,000 | 3209, 500, 000 3 209, 500, 000 
Total, loan authorizations_......-......-..-.2.---..-----.------- ve x 381, 000, 000 569, 500, 000 594, 000, 000 — 
In addition, contingency funds of $25,000,000 for each program authorized. In addition, contingency fund of $20,000,000 authorized; as amended by Senate, 
2 Budget — — to appropriate lump-sum amount to be used for all categories use is not restricted to farm operating loans. 
of loans at tion of Secretary of Agriculture. 


Permaneni authorizations 


Agency and item Authorizations, | Estimates, 1959 Increase or 
1958 decrease 
Agricultural Marketing Service: 
wes ea of Erola a E ũ — ]⅛ Ä“! A — N ＋ 811, 621, $42 
Perishable-Agricultural Commodities Act fund «cc 4„c%! ＋17, 600 
„%%% ͤ ß ̃˙—iiAAvd —?:7—k— 221, 540, 158 HS. 442 
Commodity Stabilization Service: National Wool Act. 29, 671, 679 000 328, 321 


een ße . ͤ ( BV„ ß ̃ĩͤ . — A 251, 211, 837 +1, 967, 763 
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AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL 
HOUSING ACT 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. GREEN, I yield for a conference 
report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. It is a brief 
joint resolution. 


Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
1645, Senate Joint Resolution 171. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 171) to amend section 217 of 
the National Housing Act. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
may say the joint resolution would give 
the FHA additional insurance authority 
of $4 billion. The present insurance 
limit is $25,800,000,000. It has reached 
approximately that level. The FHA 
needs additional insurance authoriza- 
tion. The joint resolution would author- 
ize $4 billion additional. 

I have read the remarks made by the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CaPEHART] who is a cosponsor of 
the joint resolution with me. No politics 
has been involved. There has been no 
delay in connection with the joint reso- 
lution. When the suggestion was made 
yesterday as to the possibility of taking 
up the joint resolution, I sent word that 
I was engaged in committee. So was 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] and so was the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. So I spoke to 
the majority leader. He assured me it 
would be taken up at the conclusion of 
action on the unemployment compensa- 
tion bill. 

I am glad to have the opportunity to 
bring the joint resolution before the Sen- 
ate. I hope it will be speedily approved. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island has the floor. 
Does he yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. May I ask the Chair 
how it is possible to have a piece of busi- 
ness considered on the floor and have 
a Senator control the floor without an 
opportunity being given to Senators to 
speak to the business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the parliamentary inquiry 
raised, if it is one, I may state that the 
Senator from Rhode Island has the floor. 
He has been good enough to yield, in 
order that necessary proposed legislation 
may be passed, before he delivers his 
own speech on mutual security. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair had understood that the Senator 
from Rhode Island had yielded for that 
purpose. The Chair will inquire of the 
Senator from Rhode Island if he objects 
to this procedure. 
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Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I am 
sorry this question has been raised. I 
was afraid the question would be raised. 
I think 5 or 6 different Senators have 
asked me to yield. Each one is a good 
friend of mine, and each one is very 
persuasive. I am in an awkward pre- 
dicament. The Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] stated he would take 
only 2 minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I took less. 

Mr. GREEN. The Senator is not 
through yet. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; I am. 

Mr. PURTELL. The joint resolution 
has not been passed. 

Mr, SMATHERS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. May we have a vote 
on the motion of the able Senator from 
Alabama? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understand the 
Senator from Colorado wishes to make 
an insertion in the RECORD. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I do. I have a state- 
ment which I have prepared and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALLOTT 


It seems to me that the Senate of the 
United States has been put into an abso- 
lutely ridiculous position in the last 24 
hours. We are debating and deciding upon 
ways in which we can help our unemployed— 
ways in which we can give them money 
for sustenance for themselves and their 
families until such time as they can find 
jobs. On the other hand, we are refused an 
opportunity to take an action which ob- 
viously can help create jobs for the very 
same people. 

It was only 2 months ago that we took 
one such action. We passed an emergency 
housing bill to stimulate building con- 
struction, The legislation has helped to 
stimulate that building. We have reached 
the point that now the Federal Housing 
Administration has exhausted its authority 
to insure mortgages on further construc- 
tion. On Tuesday, the FHA was forced to 
telegraph its State directors to discontinue 
insurance of FHA mortgages. This means 
that many people are not going to be able 
to carry out their present plans to build 
houses under FHA mortgages. In just a few 
short hours, this has created new chaos in 
the construction trades, the real estate busi- 
ness, and many of our lending institutions, 
as well as building-supply houses and will 
soon have its effect on lumber and similar 
industries. It means purely and simply that 
instead of cutting unemployment, we are 
again going to create unemployment. 

As housing boomed in recent weeks, the 
administration foresaw the fact that FHA 
would be exhausting its current insurance 
authorization. On May 12 a resolution was 
introduced by the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN) and the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. CAPEHART) to extend that au- 
thorization by $4 billion. On May 20 the 
Committee on Banking and Currency unan- 
imously and favorably reported Senate 
Joint Resolution 171. It has been before 
the Senate ever since, and yet we have not 
been allowed to act upon it. Instead we 
hear talk of waiting until we get the entire 
housing bill for this year. That is a bill 


May 28 


which the committee, as I understand, is 
still studying, a bill which it will take 
several days to mark up, a bill which is some 
80 pages long as it now stands, and is full 
of many points on which many Senators 
will have many questions to ask before ap- 
proval is voted. And from there it must go 
to the House committee, and then to the 
House. Possibly after that it must go to 
conference. It will take long days and 
weeks before we can haye final action, 
Why, I ask, must we throw our entire 
home construction industry out of gear? 
Why must we wait? I, for one, feel that we 
must act and act immediately to provide the 
additional FHA authorizations, unencum- 
bered by any other housing problems, so 
that we do not plunge this key industry 
back to the level from which it has risen so 
well, so strongly, in less than 2 months, 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, may 
we have a vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 217 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 


out 83.000.000, 000 and inserting in lieu 
thereof 87.000, 000, 000.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] 
has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. PURTELL, and Mr. EASTLAND 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield; 
and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 


THE POSTAL PAY AND RATE BILL 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I am pleased and happy 
that the President approved the postal 
bill, thereby bringing to an end the long 
stalemate and controversy over the sal- 
aries of postal employees. 

From a start, early last year, when the 
President took an adamant stand against 
any increase in postal employees’ sala- 
ries—climaxed by his veto of a bill pro- 
viding an average 12 percent salary in- 
crease last August—to his signature of 
the over-10-percent bill last night, the 
Congress has come a long way in con- 
vineing the President of the merits of its 
position. Iam happy the Nation’s postal 
employees are not again to be denied a 
meritorious increase because of another 
veto. 

I was shocked to read the President’s 
comments on the postal policy section in 
the law. The President certainly cannot 
be familiar with the theories or the de- 
tails involved in this controversy. 

Stated simply, the cost of handling one 
item—free-in-county newspapers—is $14 
million annually. The loss in revenue is 
computed to be $1 million if carried at 
the established rate instead of being car- 
ried free. Under the President’s con- 
cept as expressed, only the $1 million 
loss of revenue would be charged off as a 
public service item. The policy state- 
ment declares that the total cost of han- 
dling this mailing, or the full $14 million, 
should be charged as a public service 
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item and not charged to other users of 
the mail 

What class of mail, pray tell, does the 
President think should bear the cost of 
this item repeatedly approved by Con- 
gress and endorsed by him? 

Mr. President, we intend to accept the 
President’s request and study this fea- 
ture. We think, however, other items 
should be added to it and nothing taken 
away. 


FARM ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield so 
that I may request consideration of a 
noncontroversial bill? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield so that the Sen- 
ator may introduce a noncontroversial 
bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. Will the Sena- 
tor yield so that I may have a noncontro- 
versial bill considered? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield to the Senator 
for 1 minute for the purpose of having a 
noncontroversial bill considered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1656, S. 
3890, a bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3890) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, to permit the 
transfer of 1958 farm-acreage allot- 
ments for cotton in the case of natural 
disasters, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
3890) to amend the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, to permit 
the transfer of 1958 farm acreage allot- 
ments for cotton in the case of natural 
disasters, and for other purposes. 

Mr. EAS . Mr. President, the 
bill simply provides that in cases of dis- 
asters, and in particular in cases of land 
which is under water because of floods, 
which land cannot be timely planted, the 
cotton acreage can be transferred to an 
adjoining farm or to a farm in an ad- 
joining county and planted, provided the 
farmer who has suffered because of the 
flood is interested financially in the pro- 
duction of the cotton on the land where 
the allotment is transferred. The his- 
tory of the cotton acreage planted will 
remain on the farm which has suffered 
the disaster. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator what is meant by the ex- 
pression “substantial portion” of a 
county’s allotment as used in the bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have raised that 
question with the Department of Agri- 
culture. The interpretation they give of 
the term “substantial portion” is that it 
means several farms within a county or 
an area of a county. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What is the inter- 
pretation of “several farms”? 
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Mr. EASTLAND. I raised that ques- 
tion with the Department also, and 
their interpretation of their own term 
is that it means from 4 to 5 or 6 farms 
within a county. They do not want the 
legislation to be so loosely written that 
an individual farm would offer sufficient 
grounds on which to honor a request 
that it be classified as a disaster area in 
a county. I judge in reality it would 
mean more than one farm. 

The Department has assured me that 
it will endeavor to take care of all legiti- 
mate areas which have suffered natural 
disasters, which prevent farmers from 
timely planting or replanting their cot- 
ton acreage allotments. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Then the bill 
would take care of the type of situation 
experienced in California, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Missouri, and other similar 
situations? 

Mr. EASTLAND. And the situation 
in the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. And the situation 
in Louisiana. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect, with the inclusion of Louisiana. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Where, for example, 
A, B, and C own a farm in county 1, and 
A, B, and X own a farm in county 2, is 
the bill intended to afford relief to A, 
B, and C if the farm in county 1 is flood- 
ed, by the Department authorizing 
appropriate use of a portion of the farm 


in county 2? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes; the Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 344 of 
title III of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection (n) read- 
ing as follows: 

“(n) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act, if the Secretary determines that 
because of a natural disaster a substantial 
portion of the 1958 farm cotton acreage allot- 
ments in a county cannot be timely planted 
or replanted, he may authorize the transfer 
of all or a part of the cotton acreage allot- 
ment for any farm in the county so affected 
to another farm in the county or in an ad- 
joining county on which one or more of the 
producers on the farm from which the trans- 
fer is to be made will be engaged in the 
production of cotton and will share in the 
proceeds thereof, in accordance with such 
regulations as the Secretary may prescribe. 
Acreage history credits for transferred 
acreage shall be governed by the provisions 
of subsection (m) (2) of this section per- 
taining to the release and reapportionment 
of acreage allotments. No transfer here- 
under shall be made to a farm covered by a 
1958 acreage reserve contract for cotton.” 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1657, 
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House bill 12181, to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Florida. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That this act may be cited as the “Mutual 
Security Act of 1958.“ 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, which relates to a 
statement of policy, is amended by adding 
the following subsection: 

“(d) The Congress recognizes the im- 
portance of the economic development of the 
Republic of India to its people, to demo- 
cratic values and institutions, and to peace 
and stability in the world. Consequently, 
it is the sense of the Congress that it is in 
the interest of the United States to join 
with other nations in providing support of 
the type, magnitude, and duration, adequate 
to assist India to complete successfully its 
current program for economic development.” 

Sec. 3. Title I, chapter 1, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which 
relates to military assistance, is further 
amended by striking out “1958” and 81. 
600,000,000" in section 103 (a) and sub- 
stituting 1959“ and $1,800,000", re- 
spectively; and by adding the following new 
sentences to section 105 (b) (4): “The Presi- 
dent annually shall review such findings and 
shall determine whether military assistance 
is necessary. Internal security requirements 
shall not normally be the basis for military 
assistance programs to American Republics.” 

Sec. 4. Title I, chapter 3, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to defense support, is further amended 
by striking out 1958“ and “$750,000,000" in 
section 131 (b) and substituting 1959“ and 
835,000,000,“ respectively. 

Sec. 5. Title I, chapter 4, of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, which con- 
tains general provisions relating to mutual 
defense assistance, is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end of section 142 
(b) (ili), relating to the special foreign cur- 
rency account, a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That if amounts in such remain- 
der exceed the requirements of such pro- 
grams, the recipient nation may utilize such 
excess amounts for other purposes agreed to 
by the United States which are consistent 
with the foreign policy of the United States.” 

Sec. 6. Title II of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, which relates to the 
Development Loan Fund, is further amended 
as follows: 

(a) Amend section 202, which relates to 
general authority, as follows: 

(1) Strike out subsection (a) and sub- 
stitute the following: 

“(a) To carry out the purposes of this 
title, there is hereby created as an agency 
of the United States of America, subject to 
the direction and supervision of the Presi- 
dent, a body corporate to be known as the 
‘Development Loan Fund’ (hereinafter re- 
ferred to in this title as the ‘Fund’) which 
shall have succession in its corporate name. 
The Fund shall have its principal office in the 
District of Columbia and shall be deemed, 
for purposes of venue in civil actions, to be 
a resident thereof. It may establish offices 
in such other place or places as it may deem 
necessary or appropriate.” 

(2) In subsection (b), strike out all pre- 
ceding “is hereby” in the first sentence and 
substitute “the Fund”; strike out “he” in 
the first sentence and substitute “it”; strike 
out and (3)” in the first sentence and 
substitute “(3)”; insert before the period 
at the end of the first sentence “and (4) 
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the possible adverse effects upon the econ- 
omy of the United States, with special ref- 
erence to areas of substantial labor surplus, 
of the activity and the financing operation 
or transaction involved”; strike out “from” 
in the sécond sentence and substitute “by”; 
insert after the third sentence “The pro- 
visions of section 955 of title 18 of the 
United States Code shall not apply to pre- 
vent any person, including any individual, 
partnership, corporation, or association, 
from acting for or participating with the 
Fund in any operation or transaction, or 
from acquiring any obligation issued in con- 
nection with any operation or transaction, 
engaged in by the Fund.“; and strike out 
the last two sentences and substitute the 
following new sentence: “The President's 
semiannual reports to the Congress on op- 
erations under this act, as provided for in 
section 534 of this act, shall include detailed 
information on the implementation of this 
title.” 

(b) Amend section 204, which relates to 
fiscal provisions, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (b), substitute “Fund” 
for “President” in the first sentence and 
strike out “against the Fund” in that sen- 
tence; change “authorized” to “made avail- 
able” in the second sentence; and insert 
“assets of the“ before “Fund” in the third 
sentence. 

(2) Strike out subsection (c) and substi- 
tute the following: 

“(c) The Fund shall be deemed to be a 
wholly owned Government corporation and 
shall accordingly be subject to the applica- 
ble provisions of the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act, as amended.” 

(c) Amend section 205, which relates to 
powers and authorities, as follows: 

(1) Insert “management,” before “pow- 
ers” in the heading of the section. 

(2) Strike out subsections (a) and (b) 
and substitute the following new subsec- 
tions: 

“(a) The management of the Fund shall 
be vested in a Board of Directors (hereinafter 
referred to in this title as the ‘Board’) con- 
sisting of the Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, who shall be Chairman, 
the Director of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank, the Managing Director of the Fund, 
and the United States Executive Director on 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. The Board shall carry out 
its functions subject to the foreign policy 
guidance of the Secretary of State. The 
Board shall act by a majority vote partic- 
ipated in by a quorum; and three members 
of the Board shall constitute a quorum. 
Subject to the foregoing sentence, vacancies 
in the membership of the Board shall not 
affect its power to act. The Board shall meet 
for organization purposes when and where 
called by the Chairman. The Board may, in 
addition to taking any other necessary or ap- 
propriate actions in connection with the 
Management of the Fund, adopt, amend and 
repeal bylaws governing the conduct of its 
business and the performance of the author- 
ities, powers and functions of the Fund and 
its officers and employees. The members of 
the Board shall receive no compensation for 
their services on the Board but may be paid 
actual travel expenses and per diem in lieu 
of subsistence under the Standardized Gov- 
ernment Travel Regulations in connection 
with travel or absence from their homes or 
regular places of business for purposes of 
business of the Fund. 

“(b) There shall be a Managing Director 
of the Fund who shall be the chief executive 
officer of the Fund, who shall be appointed 
by the President of the United States by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and whose compensation shall be at a rate 
of $20,000 a year. There shall also be a 
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Deputy Managing Director of the Fund, 
whose compensation shall be at a rate not in 
excess of $19,000 a year, and three other 
officers of the Fund, whose titles shall be de- 
termined by the Board and whose compensa- 
tion shall be at a rate not in excess of $18,- 
000 per year. Appointment to the offices pro- 
vided for in the preceding sentence shall be 
by the Board. The Managing Director, in his 
capacity as chief executive officer of the Fund, 
the Deputy Managing Director and the other 
officers of the Fund shall perform such func- 
tions as the Board may designate and shall be 
subject to the supervision and direction of 
the Board. During the absence or dis- 
ability of the Managing Director or in the 
event of a vacancy in the office of Manag- 
ing Director, the Deputy Managing Director 
shall act as Managing Director, or, if the 
Deputy Managing Director is also absent or 
disabled or the office of Deputy Managing 
Director is vacant, such other officer as the 
Bourd may designate shall act as Managing 
Director. The offices provided for in this 
subsection shall be in addition to positions 
otherwise authorized by law.” 

(3) In subsection (c): 

(i) Strike out all in the first sentence 
preceding “: enter into” and substitute “the 
Fund, in addition to other powers and au- 
thorities vested in or delegated or assigned 
to the Fund or its officers or the Board, may”; 

(ii) Strike out “may be deemed” in the 
first clause of the first sentence and substi- 
tute “it may deem"; 

(iii) Strike out “under this title” in the 
fourth clause of the first sentence and sub- 
stitute “of the Fund”; 

(iv) Strike out “the Manager of” in the 
fifth clause, both times it appears in the 
seventh clause, and in the last clause of the 
first sentence; 

(v) Insert after the seventh clause of the 
first sentence, following “collection;”, the 
following: “adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal which shall be judicially noticed; re- 
quire bonds for the faithful performance of 
the duties of its officers, attorneys, agents, 
and employees and pay the premiums there- 
on; sue and be sued in its corporate name 
(provided that no attachment, injunction, 
garnishment, or similar process, mesne or 
final, shall be issued against the Fund or any 
officer thereof, including the Board or any 
member thereof, in his official capacity or 
against property or funds owned or held by 
the Fund or any such officer in his official 
capacity); exercise, in the payment of debts 
out of bankrupt, insolvent or decedent's es- 
tates, the priority of the Government of the 
United States; purchase one passenger motor 
vehicle for use in the continental United 
States and replace such vehicle from time to 
time as necessary; use the United States mails 
in the same manner and under the same 
conditions as the executive departments of 
the Federal Government”; 

(vi) Strike out all following “operation” 
in the last clause of the first sentence and 
substitute “, or in carrying out any func- 
tion.” 

(vii) Insert the following new sentence 
after the first sentence of the subsection: 
“Nothing herein shall be construed to ex- 
empt the Fund or its operations from the ap- 
Plication of sections 507 (b) and 2679 of 
title 28, United States Code, or of section 
367 of the Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 316), 
or to authorize the Fund to borrow any funds 
from any source without the express legis- 
lative permission of the Congress.” 

(4) Insert the following new subsections: 

„d) The Fund shall contribute, from the 
respective appropriation or fund used for 
payment of salaries, pay, or compensation, 
to the civil service retirement and disability 
fund, a sum as provided by section 4 (a) of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 2254a), except that 
such sum shall be determined by applying to 
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the total basic salaries (as defined in that 
act) paid to the employees of the Fund 
covered by that act, the percent rate 
determined annually by the Civil Service 
Commission to be the excess of the total 
normal cost per centum rate of the civil 
service retirement system over the employee 
deduction rate specified in said section 4 
(a). The Fund shall also contribute at 
least quarterly from such appropriation or 
fund, to the employees’ compensation fund, 
the amount determined by the Secretary of 
Labor to be the full cost of benefits and 
other payments made from such fund on 
account of injuries and deaths of its em- 
Ployees which may hereafter occur. The 
fund shall also pay into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts that portion of the 
cost of administration of the respective 
funds attributable to its employees, as de- 
termined by the Civil Service Commission and 
the Secretary of Labor. 

“(e) The assets of the Development Loan 
Fund on the date of entry into force of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1958 shall be trans- 
ferred as of such date to the body corporate 
created by section 202 (a) of this act. In 
addition, records, personnel, and property of 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion may, as agreed by the Managing Di- 
rector and the Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration ov as determined 
by the President, be transferred to the Fund. 
Obligations and liabilities incurred against, 
and rights established or acquired for the 
benefit of or with respect to, the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund during the period between 
August 14, 1957, and the date of entry into 
force of the Mutual Security Act of 1958 are 
hereby transferred to, and accepted and as- 
sumed by, the body corporate created by 
section 202 (a) of this act. A person sery- 
ing as Manager of the Development Loan 
Fund as of the date of entry into force of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1958 shall not, 
by reason of the entry into force of that act, 
require reappointment in order to serve in 
the office of Managing Director provided for 
in section 205 (b) of this act.” 

Sec. 7. Title III of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, which relates to techni- 
cal cooperation, is further amended as 
follows: 

(a) In section 304, which relates to au- 
thorization, strike out “$151,900,000” and 
substitute “$150,000,000 for use beginning in 
the fiscal year 1959.” 

(b) Amend section 306, which relates to 
13 technical cooperation, as fol- 
ows: 

(1) Insert “and related programs" after 
“cooperation” in the heading of the section; 
insert “and this act“ after title“ in the 
first sentence; and insert “and related” after 
“cooperation” in the first sentence, 

(2) In subsection (a), which relates to 
contributions to the United Nations Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance, 
strike out “$15,500,000 for the fiscal year 
1958” and substitute ‘$20,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1959”; insert “and such related 
funds as may hereafter be established” after 
“Assistance”; and in the proviso change “to 
this program” to “for such purpose” and 
change “to the program” where it appears 
three times to “for such purpose.” 

(3) In subsection (b), which relates to 
contributions to the technical cooperation 
program of the Organization of American 
States, strike out “1958” and substitute 
1959.“ 

Sec. 8. Title IV of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, which relates to other 
programs, is further amended as follows: 

(a) In section 400 (a), which relates to spe- 
cial assistance, strike out “1958” and 250. 
000,000” in the first sentence and substitute 
“1959” and “$212,000,000", respectively; and 
strike out all following “stability” in the first 
sentence and all of the last sentence and in- 
sert a period. 
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(b) Amend section 401, which relates to 
President's special authority, as follows: 

(1) Insert “and Contingency Fund” after 
“Authority” in the heading of this section. 

(2) Subsection (a) is amended as follows: 

(i) In the first sentence, insert “for use” 
after “made available”; strike out “such use 
by section 400 (a) of this act” and substitute 
“use under this subsection by subsection (b) 
of this section”; strike out “pursuant to au- 
thorizations contained in” and substitute 
“for use under”; and 

(ii) In the second and last sentences strike 
out “section” both times it appears and sub- 
stitute “subsection.” 

(3) Redesignate subsection (b) as subsec- 
tion (c), and insert the following new sub- 
section (b): 

“(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President for the fiscal year 
1959 not to exceed $200,000,000 for assistance 
authorized by this act, other than by title 
II, in accordance with the provisions of this 
act applicable to the furnishing of such as- 
sistance. $100,000,000 of the funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated pursuant to this 
subsection for any fiscal year may be used 
in such year in accordance with the provi- 
sions of subsection (a) of this section.” 

(4) In the last sentence of subsection (c), 
insert “subsection (a) of” after “under.” 

(c) In section 402, which relates to ear- 
marking of funds, strike out “1958” in the 
first sentence and substitute “1959.” 

(d) Repeal section 403, which relates to 
special assistance in joint control areas, 

(e) Amend section 404, which relates to 
responsibilities in Germany, by striking out 
“403” and inserting in lieu thereof “400 (a).” 

(f) Amend section 405, which relates to 
migrants, refugees, and escapees, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (c), strike out all fol- 
lowing “fiscal year” and substitute “1959 
not to exceed $1,200,000 for contributions 
to the program of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees for assistance to 
refugees under his mandate.” 

(2) In subsection (d), strike out “1958” 
and “$5,500,000” and substitute “1959” and 
“$8,600,000,” respectively. 

(g) In section 406, which relates to chil- 
dren’s welfare, strike out 1958“ and substi- 
tute “1959.” 

(h) In section 407, which relates to Pal- 
estine refugees in the Near East, amend the 
first sentence to read as follows: “There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1959 not to 
exceed $25 million to be used to make con- 
tributions to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East: Provided, That of the funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to this section $5 mil- 
lion shall be available only for repatriation 
or resettlement of such refugees.” 

(i) In section 409 (c), which relates to 
ocean-freight charges, strike out “1958” and 
“$2,200,000” and substitute “1959” and 
“$2,100,000,” respectively. 

(j) In section 410, which relates to Con- 
trol Act expenses, strike out “1958” in the 
first sentence and substitute “1959.” 

(k) Amend section 411, which relates to 
administrative and other expenses, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) In subsection (b), strike out “1958” 
and “$32,750,000” and substitute “1959” and 
“$31 million,” respectively; and insert “and 
title II” after “title I” within the first 
parentheses; 

(2) In subsection (c), insert “functions 
of the Department under this act or for” 
before “normal.” 

(1) In section 413 (b) (4), which relates 
to encouragement of free enterprise and 
private participation, strike out “the agency 
primarily” and substitute “an agency“: 
substitute a colon for the semicolon at the 
end of subparagraph (E), and add the fol- 
lowing proviso to that subparagraph: Pro- 
vided, That in the event the fee to be 
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charged for a type of guaranty is reduced, 
fees to be paid under existing contracts for 
the same type of guaranty may be similarly 
reduced;”; and insert after “Director of the 
International Cooperation Administration” 
both times it appears in subparagraph (F) 
“or such other officer as the President may 
designate.” 

(m) At the end of section 414 (b), which 
relates to munitions control, add the follow- 
ing: “Such regulations shall prohibit the re- 
turn to the United States for sale in the 
United States (other than for the Armed 
Forces of the United States and its allies) of 
any military firearms of United States manu- 
facture, whether or not advanced in value 
or improved in condition in a foreign coun- 
try. This prohibition shall not extend to 
similar firearms that have been so substan- 
tially transformed as to become, in effect, 
articles of foreign manufacture.” 

(n) In section 419 (a), which relates to 
atoms for peace, strike out 1958“ and 
“$7,000,000” in the second sentence and sub- 
stitute “1959” and “$5,500,000,” respectively. 

(o) In section 420, which relates to ma- 
laria eradication, insert after the word “au- 
thorized” in the second sentence “to use 
funds made available under this act (other 
than chapter 1, title I, and title II)”; and 
strike out the last sentence. 

Sec. 9. Title V, chapter 1, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to general provisions, is further 
amended as follows: 

(a) Section 502, which relates to use of 
foreign currencies by Congressional commit- 
tees, is amended by striking out the proviso 
in subsection (b) and inserting the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That each member or em- 
ployee of any such committee shall make, to 
the chairman of such committee in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by such 
committee, an itemized report showing the 
amounts and dollar equivalent values of each 
such foreign currency expended, together 
with the purposes of the expenditure, includ- 
ing lodging, meals, transportation, and other 
purposes. Within the first 30 days that Con- 
gress is in session in each calendar year, the 
chairman of each such committee shall con- 
solidate the reports of each member and em- 
ployee of the committee and forward said 
consolidated report, showing the total item- 
ized expenditures of the committee during 
the preceding calendar year, to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration of the House of 
Representatives (if the committee be a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives or a 
joint committee whose funds are disbursed 
by the Clerk of the House) or to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate (if 
the committee be a Senate committee or a 
joint committee whose funds are disbursed 
by the Secretary of the Senate). Each such 
report submitted by each committee shall be 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
within 10 legislative days after receipt by the 
Committee on House Administration of the 
House or the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate.” 

(b) Section 509, which relates to shipping 
on United States vessels, is amended by add- 
ing the following new sentence at the end 
thereof: “Sales of fresh fruit and the prod- 
ucts thereof under this act shall be exempt 
from the requirements of the cargo prefer- 
ence laws (Public Res. 17, 73d Cong., 
and sec. 901 (b) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended).” 

(c) Section 510, which relates to purchase 
of commodities, is amended by striking out 
“title II or” in the first sentence; and by 
striking out the third sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: Funds made 
available under chapter 3 of title I, title IIT, 
and title IV of this act may not be used for 
the procurement of a commodity outside the 
United States: Provided, That not more than 
50 percent of such funds from and after the 
date of enactment of the Mutual Security 
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Act of 1958 may be used for the procurement 
of a commodity outside the United States if 
the President determines that such procure- 
ment will not result in adverse effects upon 
the economy of the United States, with spe- 
cial reference to any areas of labor surplus, or 
upon the industrial mobilization base, which 
outweigh the economic advantages to and 
the national interests of the United States 
of less costly procurement abroad.” 

(d) Add the following new section: 

“Sec. 516. Prohibition against debt retire- 
ment: None of the funds made available 
under this act nor any of the counterpart 
funds generated as a result of assistance 
under this act or any other act shall be used 
to make payments on account of the prin- 
cipal or interest on any debt of any foreign 
government or on any loan made to such 
government by any other foreign govern- 
ment; nor shall any of these funds be ex- 
pended for any purpose for which funds have 
been withdrawn by any recipient country to 
make payment on such debts: Provided, 
That to the extent that funds have been bor- 
rowed by any foreign government in order 
to make a deposit of counterpart and such 
deposit is in excess of the amount that would 
be required to be deposited pursuant to the 
formula prescribed by section 142 (b) of this 
act, such counterpart may be used in such 
country for any agreed purpose consistent 
with the provisions of this act.“ 

Sec. 10. Title V, chapter 2, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to organization and administration, is 
further amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 527, which relates to 
the employment of personnel, by adding the 
following new subsection: 

“(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 712, or 
any other law containing similar authority, 
officers and employees of the United States 
performing functions under this act shall 
not accept from any foreign nation any 
compensation or other benefits. Arrange- 
ments may be made by the President with 
such nations for reimbursement to the 
United States or other sharing of the cost 
of performing such functions.” 

(b) Amend section 537, which relates to 
provisions on uses of funds, as follows: In 
subsection (a) (1), strike out “for the fiscal 
year 1958”; and in subsection (c), strike out 
“Not to exceed $18 million” and substitute 
“Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
406 (a) of Public Law 85-241, not to exceed 
$26 million”, and add the following new 
clause before the period: “, and not to ex- 
ceed $2,750,000 of funds made available for 
assistance in other countries under this act 
may be used (in addition to funds available 
for such use under other authorities in this 
act) for construction or acquisition of such 
facilities for such purposes elsewhere.” 

Sec. 11. Title V, chapter 3, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to repeal and miscellaneous provisions, 
is further amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 543 (d), which relates 
to saving provisions, by striking out “act of 
1956 or the Mutual Security Act of 1957” and 
substituting “Act of 1956, 1957, or 1958” in 
the first sentence and by inserting the fol- 
lowing new sentence after the second sen- 
tence: “Except as provided in the third sen- 
tence of section 510, until June 30, 1958, 
funds used for the purposes of this act shail 
be so used in accordance with the provisions 
of this act as in effect prior to the effective 
date of the Mutual Security Act of 1958.“ 

(b) Amend section 544, which relates to 
amendments to other laws, by striking out 
subsections (b) and (c) (which deletions 
shall not be deemed to affect amendments 
contained in such subsections to acts other 
than the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended) and substituting the following 
new subsections: 

“(b) Section 101 of the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act, as amended (31 U. S. C. 
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846), is further amended by inserting De- 
velopment Loan Fund:“ before ‘Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs.’ 

“(c) The Defense Base Act, as amended 
(42 U. S. O. 1651), is further amended as 
follows: 

“(1) In subsection 1 (a), insert the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph after subpara- 

4): 

29 200 under a contract approved and fi- 
nanced by the United States or any execu- 
tive department, independent establishment, 
or agency thereof (including any corporate 
instrumentality of the United States), or 
any subcontract or subordinate contract 
with respect to such contract, where such 
contract is to be performed outside the 
continental United States, under the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended (other than 
title II thereof), and not otherwise within 
the coverage of this section, and every such 
contract shall contain provisions requiring 
that the contractor (and subcontractor or 
subordinate contractor with respect to such 
contract) (1) shall, before commencing per- 
formance of such contract, provide for secur- 
ing to or om behalf of employees engaged 
in work under such contract the payment of 
compensation and other benefits under the 
provisions of this act, and (2) shall main- 
tain in full force and effect during the term 
of such contract, subcontract, or subordinate 
contract, or while employees are engaged 
in work performed thereunder, the said se- 
curity for the payment of such compensa- 
tion and benefits, but nothing in this para- 
graph shall be construed to apply to any 
employee of such contractor or subcontractor 
who is engaged exclusively in furnishing 
materials or supplies under his contract.’ 

“(2) In subsection 1 (e), strike ‘(3) or 
(4)’ in the last sentence and substitute 
therefor (3), (4), or (5).’ 

“(3) In subsection 1 (f), insert ‘or in 
any work under subparagraph (5) subsec- 
tion (a) of this section’ between ‘this sec- 
tion’ and ‘shall not apply.’ 

„d) Section 101 (a) of the War Hazards 
Compensation Act, as amended (42 U. S. C. 
1701), is further amended by inserting the 
following new subparagraph after subpara- 
graph (3): ‘or (4) to any person who is an 
employee specified in section 1 (a) (5) of 
the Defense Base Act, as amended, if no 
compensation is payable with respect to such 
injury or death under such act, or to any 
person engaged under a contract for his 
personal services outside the United States 
approved and financed by the United States 
under the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended (other than title II thereof): Pro- 
vided, That in cases where the United States 
is not a formal party to contracts approved 
and financed under the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, the Secretary, upon the 
recommendation of the head of any depart- 
ment or agency of the United States, may, 
in the exercise of his discretion, waive the 
application of the provisions of this sub- 
paragraph with respect to any such con- 
tracts, subcontracts, or subordinate con- 
tracts, work location under such contracts, 
subcontracts, or subordinate contracts, or 
classification of employees;’ 

“(e) Section 571 (c) of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended, is amended by 
deleting the words ‘in the Department’ 
wherever they appear therein and by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tences; ‘Any Foreign Service officer who re- 
signed from the Service, or retired in ac- 
cordance with section 636 of this act on or 
after November 14, 1957, but prior to the 
enactment of this sentence, for the purpose 
of accepting an immediate appointment to 
such a position, shall be considered as hav- 
ing been assigned to such other position 
under authority of this section as amended. 
Appropriate adjustment at the election of 
the officer may be made with respect to spe- 
cial contributions deposited immediately 
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prior to resignation or retirement by any 
such officer under title VIII of this act on 
salaries in excess of $13,500," 

„) Section 1011 of the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948, as amended, is further amended by 
adding the following new subsection at the 
end thereof: 

“‘(h) (1) There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated annually an amount to restore in 
whole or in part any realized impairment 
to the capital used in carrying on the au- 
thority to make informational media guar- 
anties, as provided in subsection (c), 
through the end of the last completed fiscal 
year. 

2) Such impairment shall consist of 
the amount by which the losses incurred 
and interest accrued on notes exceed the 
revenue earned and any previous appro- 
priations made for the restoration of im- 
pairment. Losses shall include the dollar 
losses on foreign currencies sold, and the 
dollar cost of foreign currencies which (a) 
the Secretary of the Treasury, after con- 
sultation with the Director, has determined 
to be unavailable for, or in excess of, re- 
quirements of the United States, or (b) 
have been transferred to other accounts 
without reimbursement to the special 
account. 

“*(3) Dollars appropriated pursuant to 
this section shall be applied to the payment 
of interest and in satisfaction of notes 
issued or assumed hereunder, and to the 
extent of such application to the principal 
of the notes, the Director is authorized to 
issue notes to the Secretary of the Treasury 
which will bear interest at a rate to be de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
taking into consideration, the current aver- 
age market yields of outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States having 
maturities comparable to the guaranties. 
The currencies determined to be unavailable 
for, or in excess of, requirements of the 
United States as provided above shall be 
transferred to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to be held until disposed of, and any dollar 
proceeds realized from such disposition 
shall be deposited in miscellaneous receipts.’ 

“(g) The act of May 26, 1949, as amended 
(5 U. S. C. 151 (a)), relating to the organ- 
ization of the Department of State, is 
amended as follows: 

“(1) In section 1, strike out ‘three’ and 
insert two.“ 

“(2) In section 2, designate the present 
language as ‘(a)’ and add the following new 
subsection: 

“*(b) There is hereby established in the 
Department of State the Office of Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs, which 
shall be filled by appointment by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. The Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs shall receive compensa- 
tion at the rate of $22,000 per year and shall 
perform such duties as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of State. The President may 
initially fill the position of Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs by appointing, 
without further advice and consent of the 
Senate, the officer who, on the date of the 
enactment of this act, held the position of 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. Any provision of law vesting 
authority in the “Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs” or any other 
reference with respect thereto, is hereby 
amended to vest such authority in the Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs.’ 

“(h) Section 712 (b) of title 10 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: such amendment to take effect 1 
year after the enactment of this act: 

„b) A member of the Armed Forces de- 
tailed under this section is entitled to credit 
for all service while so detailed, as if serving 
with the Armed Forces of the United States. 
Arrangements may be made by the President, 
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with countries to which such members are 
detailed to perform functions under this 
section, for reimbursement to the United 
States or other sharing of the cost of per- 
forming such functions.’ 

“(i) Title III of the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Control Act of 1951 (Public Law 
213, 82d Cong., 22 U. S. C. 1613) is amended 
by adding the following new section: 

So. 306. (a) This act shall not be 
deemed to prohibit furnishing economic and 
financial assistance to any nation except the 
Soviet Union, Communist China, and North 
Korea, whenever the President determines 
that such assistance will strengthen the secu- 
rity of the United States by enabling the 
freedom-loving peoples of such nation (a) to 
achieve a measure of political, economic, and 
social freedom from Sino-Soviet domination 
or control, or (b) to strengthen their capacity 
to maintain a national government increas- 
ingly independent of Sino-Soviet domination 
or control, or (c) to reduce their economic 
dependence on the Sino-Soviet bloc in keep- 
ing with their already established political 
independence. The President shall immedi- 
ately report any determination made pur- 
suant to this section, with reasons therefor, 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Committee on Armed Services, and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate, and 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
Committee on Armed Services, and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives. 

“*(b) The Administrator may, notwith- 
standing the requirements of the first proviso 
of section 103 (b) of this act, direct the con- 
tinuance of assistance to a country which 
permits shipments of items other than arms, 
ammunition, implements of war and atomic 
energy materials to any nation receiving eco- 
nomic or financial assistance pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section.’ 

“(j) The first section of the act of June 
28, 1935, as amended (49 Stat, 425), is 
amended by striking out ‘$30,000’ and in- 
owe 8 and by striking out ‘$15,000’ 
the st time it appears and inserting 
18,000.“ 

“(k) Section 2 of the act of July 11, 1956 
(70 Stat. 523), is amended by striking out 
all beginning with ‘an’ down through ‘Con- 
ference and’ and substituting ‘There is au- 
thorized to be appropriated annually, for 
the annual contribution of the United States 
toward the maintenance of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization Parliamentary 
Conference, such sums as may be agreed upon 
by the United States Group and approved by 
such Conference, but in no event to exceed 
for any year an amount equal to 25 percent 
of the total annual contributions made for 
that year by all members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization toward the main- 
tenance of such Conference, and.’ 

“(1) Section 5 of the act of July 30, 1946 
(22 U. S. O. 287q), is amended by the addi- 
tion of the following sentences at the end 
thereof: "The National Commission is fur- 
ther authorized to receive and accept serv- 
ices and gifts or bequests of money or ma- 
terials to carry out any of the educational, 
scientific, or cultural purposes of the Na- 
tional Commission as set forth in this act 
and in the constitution of the Organization. 
Any money so received shall be held by the 
Secretary of State and shall be subject to 
disbursement through the disbursement fa- 
cilities of the Treasury Department as the 
terms of the gift or bequest may require and 
shall remain available for expenditure by 
grant or otherwise until expended: Provided, 
That no such gift or bequest may be ac- 
cepted or disbursed if the terms thereof are 
inconsistent with the purposes of the Na- 
tional Commission as set forth in this act 
and in the constitution of the Organization, 
In no event shall the National Commission 
accept gifts or bequests in excess of $200,000 
in the aggregate in any one year. Gifts or 
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bequests provided for herein shall, for the 
purposes of Federal income, estate, and gift 
taxes, be deemed to be a gift to or for the 
United States. The National Commission 
and Secretary of State shall submit to Con- 
gress annual reports of receipts and ex- 
penditures of funds and bequests received 
and disbursed pursuant to the provisions of 
this section.’ 

“(m) The portion of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 2 of the joint resoltution of June 30, 
1948, as amended (22 U. S. C. 272a (a)), 
which precedes ‘, as apportioned’ is amended 
to read as follows: ‘(a) such sums as may 
be necessary for the payment by the United 
States of its share of the expenses of the 
Organization, but not to exceed 25 percent 
of such expenses.’ 

“(n) Section 104 of the Agricultural Trade 
Development Assistance Act of 1954 (Public 
Law 480, 83d Cong.; 7 U. S. C. 1704), as 
amended, is further amended by adding after 
paragraph (j) the following new paragraph: 

„(k) To collect, collate, translate, ab- 
stract, and disseminate scientific and techno- 
logical information and to conduct and sup- 
port scientific activities overseas including 
programs and projects of scientific coopera- 
tion between the United States and other 
countries such as coordinated research 
against diseases common to all of mankind or 
unique to individual regions of the globe.’ 

“(o) The act of June 14, 1948, as amended 
(22 U. S. C. 290) authorizing participation 
in the World Health Organization, is amend- 
ed by adding the following new section 6: 

“Sec. 6. The Congress of the United 
States, recognizing that the diseases of man- 
kind, because of their widespread prevalence, 
debilitating effects, and heavy toll in human 
life, constitute a major deterrent to the 
efforts of many peoples to develop their eco- 
nomic resources and productive capacities, 
and to improve their living conditions, de- 
clares it to be the policy of the United States 
to continue and strengthen mutual efforts 
among the nations for research against dis- 
eases such as heart disease and cancer. In 
furtherance of this policy, the Congress in- 
vites the World Health Organization to ini- 
tiate studies looking toward the strengthen- 
ing of research and related programs against 
these and other diseases common to man- 
kind or unique to individual regions of the 
globe.“ 

(c) Amend section 545, which relates to 

definitions, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (j), insert “the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund and” after “refer to” and 
strike out “title II.“ 

(2) In subsection (k), insert “the Board 
of Directors of the Development Loan Fund 
and” after “refer to” and strike out “title II.” 

Src. 12. It is the sense of the Congress 
that, in view of the friendly relationships 
and mutual interests which exist between 
the United States and the other nations of 
the Western Hemisphere, the President 
should, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and other applicable legislation, seek to 
strengthen cooperation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere to the maximum extent by encourag- 
ing joint programs of technical and eco- 
nomic development. 

Src. 13. Notwithstanding the amendments 
made in sections 103 (a) and 131 (b) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
by sections 3 and 4 of this act, the total of 
new appropriations for military assistance 
and defense support made pursuant to such 
sections 103 (a) and 131 (b) shall not ex- 
ceed $2,400,000,000. The President is au- 
thorized during the fiscal year 1959 to trans- 
fer from funds appropriated pursuant to 
such section 103 (a) to funds appropriated 
to such section 131 (b), or vice versa, 
amounts not to exceed a total of $235 million, 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, this is 
the second time I have had the respon- 
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sibility for presenting the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act to the Senate. As chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
bring to the Senate today, H. R. 12181. 
The bill authorizes an appropriation of 
$3,068,900,000 for various programs of 
moe aid which I shall presently out- 

e. 

First of all, I invite the attention of 
the Senate to the report of the commit- 
tee on each Senator’s desk which is a 
detailed explanation of the bill and of 
the reasoning which convinced the com- 
mittee it should include its various pro- 
visions. Contained in the report are all 
the figures on the proposed amounts of 
aid which the committee could make 
public. Those of my colleagues who 
wish to have more detail on the amounts 
of assistance for various countries are 
invited to ask staff members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, who 
are sitting at the back of the Chamber, 
with the classified presentation books. I 
believe that these books will give my 
colleagues all the necessary information. 

Let me say at the outset that, for me, 
it is in no sense a pleasure to urge the 
Senate to authorize the expenditure of 
public funds. ‘That is especially the 
case when the sum is in the neighbor- 
hood of $3 billion, and it is especially 
the case when the money involved is to 
be spent for purposes abroad at a time 
when many needs exist right here at 
home. 

As the Senate knows only too well, 
we are attempting to curb a recession in 
this country, and that takes money, for 
unemployment benefits, for public 
works, and for a multitude of other pur- 
poses. At the same time we are at- 
tempting to strengthen our National 
Defense Establishment and that takes 
money, for the development of advanced 
weapons, and for the improvement of 
our existing military services. We are 
also attempting to improve our educa- 
tional and other social services and that, 
too, takes money, for new schools, for 
hospitals, and for a multitude of other 
activities. 

In these circumstances, it is quite nat- 
ural for the public to ask the Senate this 
question: “Why do you recommend the 
expenditure of billions of dollars for uses 
abroad when so many needs are crying 
for help here at home, and especially 
when revenues are shrinking under the 
pressure of an economic recession?” So 
it is quite natural for the Senate to in- 
quire very carefully into the need for and 
the purposes of an authorization of about 
$3 billion, such as is contained in H. R 
12181. 

That is precisely what the Committee 
on Foreign Relations has done. It has 
examined the bill itself and the phil- 
osophy and the reasoning behind it. 
The committee has examined both most 
carefully; and I now bring the bill to 
the Senate with the recommendation of 
the committee that it pass. 

In making this recommendation, I am 
not unaware, nor has the committee been 
unaware, of the needs at home to which 
these billions might be applied. I have 
certainly not been unaware of the enor- 
mity of the sum involved. I can think of 
many things which might be done here at 
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home with this money. I am sure other 
Senators, like myself, can conceive of 
many useful undertakings in their own 
States which might well absorb this 
money. 

It is understandable that Senators 
should feel that way about their States. 
It would not be understandable, how- 
ever, if they were to feel that way at the 
expense of the Nation. It would not be 
understandable if they should be in- 
clined to sacrifice the interests of the 
United States—that is, of all the States 
including their own—on the presumption 
that, in so doing, they were serving their 
constituents. 

I urge Members who may be so in- 
clined to remember that this Nation ex- 
ists on two planes. It exists as a national 
entity with internal needs and chal- 
lenges and as a national entity with 
external needs and challenges. Cer- 
tainly, however, we must meet our inter- 
national problems. The question is not 
one of dealing either with the problems 
at home or the problems abroad. The 
question is not “either/or” at all. The 
question is one of dealing with both in- 
nee and external problems at the same 

e. 

I am not blind to the needs of the 
people of my State of Rhode Island, or 
of any other State, for action to meet 
pressing domestic difficulties. In the 
same fashion, however, I cannot close 
my eyes to the urgent appeals of the 
President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
and countless other officials who have 
called for action to meet our pressing 
international difficulties. 

Of course, I may differ with the Presi- 
dent and others on many specific meas- 
ures which they pursue abroad. In dif- 
fering, however, I do not overlook their 
obvious dedication to the Nation and 
their great knowledge of international 
factors which closely relate to the Na- 
tion’s welfare. 

When the President comes to the Sen- 
ate as, in effect, he has done through the 
bill before us, and says that this measure 
is necessary for the security of the United 
States, for the peace and well-being of 
this country and other free countries, are 
we to question his motives or his sincer- 
ity? Are we, as though we stood on some 
higher pinnacle of patriotism, on some 
higher summit of wisdom, to say No, 
that is not so; you do not know what you 
are talking about? Certainly, after 
careful examination of the measure, we 
may differ with the methods he suggests. 
We may discover overestimates of needs. 
We may do many things to clothe the 
measure with the prudence, the care, and 
the safeguards which the system of sepa- 
rate powers wisely requires. 

We cannot, however, in good faith and 
in good sense dismiss the entire measure 
as though the President knew nothing of 
the world and of the Nation's needs in the 
world, whereas the Senate, by contrast, 
knows all. 

Let me tell the Senate that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations has done 
what, in my opinion, is appropriate for 
the Senate to do with respect to a meas- 
ure such as this, a measure which con- 
cerns the international needs of the 
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United States. The committee assumed 
that H. R. 12181 was proposed in good 
faith by the President. He gave us his 
estimate of what this country must do, 
both in its own interests and in the way 
of assistance to other nations. The com- 
mittee examined the legislation carefully 
and modified it in some respects. No- 
tably, the committee reduced the almost 
$3.3 billion total amount requested by 
$229 million, It gave greater emphasis 
to the economic aspects of mutual aid. 
It wrote in tighter controls over expendi- 
tures where these were deemed desirable. 
I believe the bill which leaves the com- 
mittee is a considerably better bill than 
the one which was referred to the com- 
mittee. 

Hearings, virtually all of them public, 
were held from March 19 to April 2, both 
inclusive. The committee heard as wit- 
nesses almost every leading official of 
the executive branch, including the 
armed services, and also of the civilian 
departments with intimate knowledge of 
the purposes and operations of the aid 
program. In addition, I myself and 
other members of the committee sat 
through an all-day meeting during 
which we received important suggestions 
from 34 witnesses of the general public 
who appeared as individuals or as rep- 
resentatives of public-spirited national 
organizations, with business, labor, 
farm, and other interests. The com- 
mittee also spent many hours in execu- 
tive sessions, going over the bill clause 
by clause, before bringing it to the 
Senate. 

Moreover, this careful consideration 
took place as a result of many years of 
committee experience in dealing with 
this type of legislation. H. R. 12181 is 
not the first bill for mutual assistance to 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. I daresay that most of the 
senior members of the committee have 
considered 7, 8, or more of these bills 
during the past dozen years. 

May I also remind the Senate that 
H. R. 12181 has been weighed in the 
light of one of the most extensive in- 
quiries into a measure of foreign policy 
ever undertaken by the Senate. I refer 
to the work last year of the Senate Spe- 
cial Committee To Study the Foreign 
Aid Program. The Senate will recall 
that in 1957, the mutual assistance pro- 
gram was restyled in line with the rec- 
ommendations of that committee. I 
am happy to report that this process of 
restyling has been extended in the 
current bill. 

H. R. 12181, as now submitted, pro- 
vides for a continuance of United 
States aid—military, economic, tech- 
nical, and other aid—to free nations for 
another year. It provides aid for the 
Same purposes as in recent years. It 
provides aid in order to strengthen the 
common defense of freedom and to per- 
mit the economic and social progress of 
the non-Communist world to continue 
at a rate which will prevent the spread 
of Communist totalitarianism. 

Perhaps some Senators may regard this 
bill with the feeling, even if they do not 
express it, of “What, again?” I must 
reply to that sentiment with the phrase, 
“Yes; again.” I ask the Senators to 
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examine the world situation, to think 
about that situation before they give way 
to a sense of boredom with the policy of 
mutual security, to a sense of impatience 
with still another act of mutual aid. 

We have seen in the year’s interval 
since last we considered a measure of this 
kind, tangible evidence of the rapid de- 
velopment of Soviet military technology. 
The Soviet sputniks have looped above 
our heads with all they suggest in terms 
of the potential nuclear-missile capacity 
in Russia. Do the sputniks suggest that 
now is the time to slacken the military 
interdependence of NATO by cutting off 
military aid? Do the sputniks suggest 
that we can now do without the overseas 
bases of the Strategic Air Command 
which the aid programs help to ensure 
for our use? Do the sputniks suggest 
that now is the time to permit the dis- 
integration of the Korean, the Chinese, 
and the Vietnamese armies—those 
armies which provide a military bulwark 
against the expansion of the Communist 
military power in the Far East? 

The committee has, however, seen fit 
to reduce somewhat the amount for mili- 
tary aid and related defense support from 
the President’s request of $2,635,000,000 
to $2.4 billion. It has made this cut only 
after a thoughtful consideration: of the 
international situation, and on the basis 
of a careful evaluation of the military 
needs of the free world. 

However, I must caution the Senate 
against further cuts. I must point out 
that such cuts can only be made by 
seriously contradicting the informed 
views of the President, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense and our 
military commanders in the Atlantic and 
Pacific regions. In the last analysis, fur- 
ther cuts can only be made by contradic- 
ting the views of a preponderant majority 
of the committee which has gone to con- 
siderable pains to inform itself on the 
need for military aid in the Free World. 

Turning next to the sections of H. R. 
12181 which deal with economic aid in 
various forms, let me say that the bill 
does not require additional authoriza- 
tions for the Development Loan Fund. 
The Senate will recall that this fund 
was established last year in line with the 
recommendations of the Senate special 
committee. The objective was to shift 
the economic assistance program so 
rapidly as possible from a grant to a 
loan basis, and from a somewhat hap- 
hazard uncoordinated undertaking into 
a carefully run instrumentality, closely 
integrated with other fiscal-aid opera- 
tions of the Government. While no new 
moneys are requested for the fund this 
year, it is proposed in this bill to do 
what the Senate special committee rec- 
ommended last year, namely, to estab- 
lish the fund as a Government corpora- 
tion with a board of directors com- 
posed of the heads of the interested 
Government agencies. This step is one 
which is likely to increase the business- 
like characteristics of the fund. It is 
a change with which this committee is 
wholeheartedly in accord. 

As for other aspects of nonmilitary 
aid in H. R. 12181, the bill continues 
the technical assistance program with 
an authorization of $150 million, an in- 
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crease over last year’s appropriation 
which was $113 million. May I add that 
last year the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations supported also an increase in this 
point 4 program, an increase denied by 
subsequent appropriating legislation. 

A whole new economic world is com- 
ing into being in Africa, Asia, and South 
America. It is of the utmost import- 
ance that this country make no mistakes 
in dealing with this New World. If we 
do not make them we shall be opening 
up enormous vistas for future trade and 
investment. I can conceive of no better 
way to do this than by continuing the 
people-to-people help which is the basic 
function of the point 4 program. This 
program is relatively modest when com- 
pared with the military program and 
other aspects of mutual assistance. It 
is not the place for penny pinching. It 
is the place for wise and generous and 
farsighted action, and I hope the Sen- 
ate will do what it can to encourage that 
kind of action. 

In addition to the bilateral program 
of technical aid, which I have just men- 
tioned, H. R. 12181 will permit us to 
continue to participate in the technical 
assistance and related programs of the 
United Nations. For this purpose the 
sum of $20 million is provided, subject to 
the provision that our contribution shall 
not exceed 38 percent of the total U. N. 
program. Last year Congress wisely 
adopted the sliding-scale proviso which 
has reduced our contribution from 45 
percent last year to 38 percent this year 
and which will ultimately bring about a 
further drop to 33% percent. I use the 
word “wisely,” because the sliding scale 
is designed to put our contribution on 
the same level as our contribution to the 
support of the United Nations, itself. 
That level has been determined to be a 
fair contribution and I can see no reason 
at this time why it should not apply to a 
worldwide undertaking such as the U. N. 
technical assistance effort. 

In addition to military, economic, and 
technical aid whose authorization is con- 
tinued, H. R. 12181 also provides special 
and contingency funds to meet unusual 
or unforeseen international situations 
which it is in our national interest to 
meet. For these purposes the bill au- 
thorizes $212 million for special assist- 
ance and $200 million for the contin- 
gency fund. 

The bill also contains $87,400,000 for 
various special programs. The Senate 
is not unfamiliar with the types of 
expenditures authorized by these pro- 
grams. Some of these have been going 
on for some time as, for example, our 
contribution to the United Nations Refu- 
gee Fund, the Children’s Fund, the U. N. 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees, assistance to voluntary agen- 
cies in shipping relief parcels abroad, 
the Atoms for Peace program, and the 
Malaria Eradication Fund. 

The sections involving special and 
contingency assistance have been revised 
in this year’s legislation as fully ex- 
plained in our committee report. In re- 
writing these sections a step forward 
has been taken toward clarifying the 
categories of aid as generally recom- 
mended by the Senate’s special commit- 
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tee last year. This revision should per- 
mit more effective control and account- 
ability, and the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee is in accord with it. To be sure, 
the change still permits the President 
considerable flexibility in the use of the 
Contingency Fund. That is as it should 
be. We can hardly presume to schedule 
in advance the earthquakes and other 
natural disasters which are likely to 
occur during the coming fiscal year. We 
can hardly tell in advance what country 
is likely to encounter a special military 
and economic problem which it may be 
in our interest to help meet. The Con- 
tingency Fund is provided for purposes 
of that kind and the President, perforce, 
must be permitted wide discretion in its 
use. 
Other minor changes having to do 
with administrative and personnel mat- 
ters are also reflected in H. R. 12181. 
Senators will note these changes in sec- 
tions 9, 10, and 11 of the bill. 

The committee addressed itself to sev- 

eral questions of policy which deserve 
the Senate’s attention. I mention them 
only briefly in the expectation that the 
members who proposed the policy 
changes or additions will discuss them 
fully. 
A statement of policy was agreed to 
by the committee, to the effect that the 
Congress recognizes the importance of 
the economic development of the Re- 
public of India and that it is the sense 
of the Congress that it is in the interest 
of the United States to join with other 
nations in providing support of the type, 
magnitude, and duration, adequate to 
assist India to complete successfully its 
current program for economic develop- 
ment. 

The committee furthermore recom- 
mends to the Senate an amendment to 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Control 
Act of 1951—the so-called Battle Act— 
which is designed to help the freedom- 
loving peoples of Eastern Europe and 
other areas to achieve greater political, 
economic, and social freedom from com- 
munism by easing the restrictions on our 
allies’ trade with those areas. 

An amendment was also adopted by 
the committee, which will prohibit the 
return to the United States for sale here 
of any military firearms of original 
United States manufacture. 

Another amendment was adopted, the 
effect of which is generally to prohibit 
the use of defense support, technical as- 
sistance, special assistance, and contin- 
gency funds for offshore commodity pro- 
curement. I was particularly gratified 
by this action because of the economic 
situation in our country today. 

The last amendment which I call to 
the attention of the Senate is one con- 
cerning Latin America. It expresses the 
sense of Congress that the President 
should seek to strengthen cooperation in 
the Western Hemisphere to the maxi- 
mum extent by encouraging joint pro- 
grams of technical and economic 
development. This, I believe, is a fitting 
response to the acts of hostility which 
we have recently witnessed in the hem- 
isphere. Those acts, however deplorable 
they may have been, have served one 
good purpose. They have made clear 
that all is not right with Inter-American 
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relations despite the assurances we have 
been receiving to that effect in recent 
years. I do not expect that this amend- 
ment will result at once in the under- 
taking of joint programs, but I do expect 
that it will direct the administration’s 
attention to the need for greater con- 
sideration of inter-American economic 
problems. 

If I may summarize this presentation, 
let me say that the principal effects of 
the proposed legislation on the mutual 
security program which I believe the 
Senate should bear in mind are the fol- 
lowing: 

First. H. R. 12181 provides for a total 
authorization for fiscal year 1959 of 
$3,068,900,000 as contrasted with a total 
authorization of $3,342,083,000 in the 
present year. 

Second. It changes, to some extent, 
the ratio of military and nonmilitary aid 
in favor of the latter, although military 
and related aid still represent the pre- 
ponderance of authorized expenditures 
in this act. 

Third. It puts the Development Loan 
Fund on a corporative basis, a more bus- 
inesslike arrangement. 

Fourth. It strengthens the point 4 
program. 

Fifth. It clarifies the special and con- 
tingency categories of mutual aid. 

In short, Mr. President, the mutual 
security program remains an effort to 
maintain in the world the position of the 
United States and of freedom itself. At 
times it is necessary to do more or to do 
less to maintain that position. At times 
it is necessary to emphasize military de- 
fense factors and at other times eco- 
nomic factors. Until there is reasonable 
certainty, however, that the position of 
the United States and of freedom is se- 
cure, this effort must go on, and this 
policy of mutual assistance must be pur- 
sued. The President has said that this 
eflort the policy of mutual security 
is essential to the well-being of our 
country. The Senate and Congress will 
make this effort and this policy possible 
by passing the bill, H. R. 12181. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. It has been my privi- 
lege to hear the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations during the 
entire presentation of his report on be- 
half of our committee. It is due the 
Senator from Rhode Island to say that I 
think I speak for both sides of the table 
in our committee when I express to him 
our appreciation for the impartial lead- 
ership he has extended to us as we have 
conducted hearings and then have had 
our executive session and discussions on 
this very important and highly com- 
plicated bill. 

I think the Senate should know that 
the Senator from Rhode Island, serving 
as chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, has performed a very dif- 
ficult service, because his is a difficult as- 
signment, on a very controversial bill, 
in a manner which is a great credit not 
only to himself but also to the committee 
and the Senate. 

As the Senator from Rhode Island 
knows, I have reservations concerning 
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some parts of the bill. I voted to report 
the bill in order to get it to the floor of 
the Senate, because I felt that it was the 
best composite of the varying points of 
view within the committee; that in its 
final form it was a constructive propos- 
al; and that it would, of course, be sub- 
ject to amendments offered on the floor 
of the Senate by some of us who are 
members of the committee and, I am 
sure, by other Senators who are not on 
the committee. 

But even though I have my differ- 
ences with the chairman of the com- 
mittee and with other Senators on some 
points of the bill, particularly in regard 
to what I consider to be its overempha- 
sis on military aid, at the expense of 
much more needed economic aid, never- 
theless I want the Record to show that 
I feel personally indebted to the chair- 
man of the committee, as I think every 
other member of the committee does, for 
the very fine manner in which he has 
conducted the committee’s deliberations 
on the bill and has brought it before the 
Senate by means of a vote in the com- 
mittee of, as I recall, 14 to 1 in support 
of the bill. I congratulate him upon 
that leadership. 

In the course of the debate in the next 
few days, I shall present some of my in- 
dividual views which I expressed in the 
committee, and I shall submit a few 
amendments. But I want the Senator 
from Rhode Island to know that I shall 
do so, not with any reflection upon the 
chairman of the committee, but only in 
expressing an honest difference of opin- 
ion which I have with him in regard to a 
matter of emphasis, not a matter of ob- 
jectives. 

This evening the Senator from Rhode 
Island has discussed some objectives in 
connection with the importance of for- 
eign aid to the security of our country, 
and I am in complete agreement with 
him as to the objectives. Whatever dif- 
ference I have is over the method of 
implementing the objectives. 

I wish to make this statement as the 
Senator from Rhode Island concludes 
his presentation, because I am sure that 
if all the other members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee were present at 
this time, they would state that they 
share my views. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Oregon for what he 
has said; his remarks touch my heart 
very deeply. 

The work has been hard, but I have 
had able assistance from all members of 
the committee. Throughout our labors, 
and also at the conclusion of them, there 
has been no trace of partisanship. 

Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield 
briefly to me, so that I may submit some 
amendments and make a brief state- 
ment? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. : 

Mr. KNOWLAND. First of all, I wish 
to say that I join in the remarks which 
have been made by the Senator from 
Oregon in regard to the very fine work 
performed by the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee [Mr. GREEN]. 
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It has been my privilege to serve on 
the committee for a number of years, 
under several chairmen. No chairman 
under whom I have served has worked 
with greater diligence or has been more 
constant in the performance of his du- 
ties than has the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

As the Senator has said, the ques- 
tions which have arisen have not been 
of a partisan nature. Senators have 
honestly differed regarding some of the 
provisions of the bill. 

In general, I have supported, and I 
do support, the principle of mutual se- 
curity and thereby of helping to main- 
tain a Free World of free men. 

It happens that I am concerned about 
at least one section of the bill, and per- 
haps about two sections. During the 
committee’s deliberations, I made some 
reservations; and I believe that in good 
conscience I must submit an amendment 
to at least one section of the bill. But 
that situation does not affect the gen- 
eral problem which confronts us. 

Mr. President, I submit amendments 
to H. R. 12181, the Mutual Security Act 
of 1958. For the information of the 
Senate, I ask that the text of these 
amendments, which show the subsec- 
tions of the bill they seek to change, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and printed, 
will lie on the table, and, without objec- 
tion, will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments submitted by Mr. 
KNOWLAND are as follows: 

On page 58, beginning with line 21, strike 
out down through line 24 on page 59. 

On page 59, in line 25, strike out “(j)” 
and insert in leu thereof ().“ 

On page 60, in line 4, strike out “(k)” and 
insert in lieu thereof (J).“ 

On page 60, line 16, strike out “(1)” and 
insert in lieu thereof (k).“ 

On page 61, in line 16, strike out “(m)” 
and insert in lieu thereof (I).“ 

On page 61, in line 23, strike out “(n)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(m).” 

On page 62, in line 11, strike out (o)“ and 
insert in lieu thereof (n).“ 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
amendments I have submitted will, if 
adopted by the Senate, eliminate the 
provisions recommended by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee which seek 
to open up economic assistance to all 
Communist-controlled nations except 
those of the Soviet Union, Communist 
China, and North Korea. 

Mr. President, when the Battle Act 
Was passed by the Congress in 1951, 900 
million people, in 13 Communist na- 
tions—36 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation—had lost their freedom to the 
most godless tyranny the world has ever 
known. Today, 7 years later, there are 
still over 900 million people behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains. In Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia, Yugoslavia, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, 
Korea, China, and Russia, the hopelessly 
enslaved in the Communist world look 
to the United States as the only salva- 
tion and the only expectation of the 
future of a Free World of free men. 

The Communist officials in the Soviet 
Union and Communist China who direct 
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and control the economies of the rest of 
the Communist nations would, in my 
judgment, be greatly relieved by enact- 
ment of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee amendment which would al- 
leviate for them the burdens of providing 
an acceptable standard of living in these 
nations, while retaining for themselves 
the privilege of complete control over the 
political destinies of the citizens of these 
nations. 

If the Senate were to give its approval 
to the principle that the taxpayers and 
citizens of the United States, who al- 
ready have contributed billions of dollars 
toward our defense efforts, should be re- 
quired to support the economies of the 
Communist satellite nations, the Senate 
would, in my judgment, be helping to ex- 
tinguish the light of eventual freedom 
for the peoples now held in Communist 
captivity. 

Mr. President, the arguments which 
are set forth in the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee’s report do not hold 
up in the face of critical scrutiny. No 
third category of nations is in the process 
of moving away from Communist control 
and of establishing some measure of in- 
dependence. In recent years the brutal 
crushing of the uprisings in Poland and 
Hungary by the Soviet Union is stark 
testimony as to what lies ahead for the 
people of any Communist nation who at- 
tempt to assert their natural independ- 
ence. This also constitutes a clear refu- 
tation of the report of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in this regard. 

Mr. President, for the sake of a Free 
World of free men, we must understand 
that there is no difference between com- 
munism in the Soviet Union and commu- 
nism in Czechoslovakia; there is no dif- 
ference between communism in Red 
China and communism in Hungary; 
there is no difference between commu- 
nism in North Korea and communism in 
Poland. 

I hope the United States Senate will 
not place its approval on these provisions 
of the bill as reported by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, for, if ap- 
proved, they would, in my judgment, at 
least, have such grave consequences to 
the people in both the Free World and 
the Communist world. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon for yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased to accommodate the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California. 

Mr. President, I turn now to another 


subject. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmirE in the chair). The Senator 


from Oregon has the floor, 


ADDITIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in co- 
operation with the leadership of the 
Senate, earlier this afternoon I agreed 
to postpone until after the passage of 
the unemployment insurance benefits 
bill, so-called, (H. R. 12065) the com- 
ments which I shall make very briefly 
now in regard to three items, 

The first relates to the unemployment 
insurance benefits bill, so-called. 
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I hold in my hand a series of tele- 
grams which I have received from in- 
dividuals and representatives of or- 
ganizations in the State of Oregon, 
either in opposition to the bill as it was 
passed by the House of Representa- 
tives—and of course the same bill 
finally was passed today by the Senate— 
or in support of amendments to the bill 
as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives each one of which was rejected in 
the course of the proceedings in the 
Senate. 

I shall read only 1 or 2 of the tele- 
grams, and shall request unanimous con- 
sent to have the others printed in the 
RECORD. 

The first telegram comes from Mrs. 
Cecelia P. Galey, the chairman of the 
Oregon Governor’s Advisory Committee. 
She also happens to be in charge of the 
Oregon Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission. She is one of the outstanding 
public servants in the State, and is well 
qualified to render a valued judgment 
on the bill which was passed by the 
House of Representatives, and which 
the Senate considered today, and finally 
passed. 

Her telegram reads as follows: 

SALEM, OREG., May 15, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 

This is to advise you that Governor Holmes 
advisory council on unemployment com- 
pensation consisting of 17 members repre- 
senting labor, management, and the public, 
in a regular meeting May 14, 1958, unani- 
mously opposed passage of H. R. 12065 now 
being considered by Senate Finance Com- 


mittee. 
CECELIA P. GALEY, 
Chairman, Governor's Advisory Committee. 


I have also received a telegram from 
Cora Banford, who is president of the 
Oregon State Conference on Social Wel- 
fare. Her telegram reads as follows: 

PORTLAND, OREG., May 27, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Oregon State conference on social welfare 
believes H. R. 12065, as reported by Senate 
Finance Committee, inadequately meets un- 
employment problems, Urge you fight in 
Senate to provide 16 additional weeks manda- 
tory coverage from Federal grant. Urge need 
for Federal matching fund for general assist- 
ance given individuals not eligible for un- 
employment insurance and urge enactment 
of Federal standards for unemployment in- 
surance, 

Cora Banrorp, 
President, 


I have another telegram from Mrs. 
Banford on another phase of the ques- 
tion, which reads as follows: 

Please fight for teeth in H. R. 12065 addi- 
tional 16 weeks benefit mandatory State par- 
ticipation Federal supervision unemployment 
insurance proposed in Kennedy bill Federal 
ae funds for general assistance. Good 
luck, 


—— 


Mrs. Cora Banrorp, 


I have a telegram from Carol Winters, 
chairman of the Oregon chapter of the 
National Association of Social Workers’ 
social policy and action committee, which 
reads: 


Suggest you propose amendment H. R. 
12065 on Senate floor restore mandatory un- 
employment compensation and extension 16 
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weeks additional paid from Federal grant. 
Urge new separate bill Federal grant general 
assistance for those not covered by unem- 
ployment compensation. 


I ask unanimous consent to have two 
other telegrams printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PENDLETON, OREG., May 24, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: We are very much con- 
cerned in the unemployment situation now 
existing in the State of Oregon, particularly 
so on the situation as it effects Umatilla 
County where we now have more than 500 
people unemployed through no fault of their 
own. We are asking you to support the 
following resolution: 

Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Pendleton, Oreg., Labor 
Council requests that the United States Sen- 
ate and particularly the Senators from our 
State be urged to give their full support 
toward enactment of urgently needed im- 
provement in unemployment insurance, in- 
cluding raising the benefit amounts, extend- 
ing the weekly duration, and broadening 
coverage both for the emergency and the 
long run by the enactment of Federal stand- 
ards for State laws in order that the pur- 
chasing power of our community be main- 
tained, that recovery be encouraged, and the 
plight of millions of wage and salary workers 
and their families be alleviated. 

Thanks for past cooperation. 

Fraternally yours, 
Myra BECK, 

Secretary, Pendleton, Oreg., Labor Council. 


ALTOONA, PA., May 28, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, of local 2017, TWU-AFL-CIO in Al- 
toona, Pa., represent over 15,000 railroad 
workers in this area. Over 10,000 of our 
members are furloughed. Of these 10,000 
over 5,000 have exhausted their railroad un- 
employment benefits. Therefore, in behalf 
of our entire membership we urge your sup- 
port H. R. 12065 and its railroad amendments 
proposed by Senator Wayne MORSE, of Ore- 
gon. 
’ RALPH Basom, 

President. 
FRANK DELEO, 
Vice President, Executive. 
WILLIAM FASANO, 
Vee President, Grievances. 
A. L. GERMANO, 
Recording Secretary. 
N. E. WEYANT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
And local executive board of local 2017. 


Mr. MORSE. I have selected these 
telegrams, Mr. President—and mark 
wha’ I now say about the representa- 
tions made to me by responsible leaders 
in my State with regard to this prob- 
lem—out of several score of telegrams, 
more than a hundred, which I received 
from the State of Oregon while this bill 
was pending before the Senate, express- 
ing either disapproval of the House bill 
or urging the kind of amendments sug- 
gested in the telegrams I have just read. 

Therefore I found myself in a dilemma 
when I came to vote this afternoon on 
the House bill. The CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp speaks for itself as to my criticism 
of the bill. In an earlier discussion 
today with the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp], I expressed the great 
Philosophical difference that exists in the 
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Senate between those who again argue 
States rights and those of us who have 
taken the position that human rights 
and human welfare call upon the Federal 
Government, in this issue, to exercise its 
responsibility by enacting an unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit bill which would 
really benefit the unemployed. 

I replied to the argument that the 
House bill was an alleged emergency bill 
designed to meet an emergency need by 
pointing out that it would not scratch 
the surface of the emergency problem, 
but that it would prolong the emergency, 
for the reason that a great many States, 
as the messages received from the Gov- 
ernors indicated—and they are all a part 
of the record of the committee—simply 
would not take the action the propo- 
nents of the bill alleged would be 
available to the States. 

I have taken the position that the bill 
flies right in the fact of political realities 
at the State level; that State politicians 
who in many jurisdictions—and this 
fact ought to be faced—are greatly in- 
fluenced by powerful employer groups 
are going to find it very difficult, in the 
face of employer lobbies, to urge special 
sessions of legislatures and the passing 
at the State level of legislation which 
would bring some relief to the unem- 
ployed. 

I pointed out that a review of past 
debates, over the decades, on greai pieces 
of social welfare legislation, will dis- 
close almost verbatim, or at least in 
essence, the argument that we heard 
from the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] today, and other Senators, who 
still contend that enacting legislation in 
keeping with the general welfare clause 
of the Constitution involves a trans- 
gression of States rights and State 
jurisdiction. 

I do not think that was ever a good 
argument at any time in our history; 
but at the present time, with the great 
changes which have occurred in our eco- 
nomic system during recent decades, to 
argue that an economic emergency prob- 
lem which has been cauccd by national 
conditions—and I say, respectfully, in 
this instance, by Federal Government 
administration policies in no small 


part — can be or should be handled on 


a State basis is simply to fly in the face 
of progress. That is why, in my col- 
loquy with the Senator from Virginia 
this morning, I completely disagreed 
with his philosophy of government. 

In my judgment, it bodes ill for Amer- 
ica if we continue to defeat legislation, 
as we did in the Senate today on a 
series of amendments, with the result 
that the Federal Government fails to as- 
sume its responsibility, along with the 
States, in a cooperative program affect- 
ing human welfare. 

I make these brief comments on this 
matter now so that leaders in my State 
and constituents in my State will un- 
derstand, as will appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD, I voted for each one of 
the amendments on the subject matter 
set forth in the telegrams I have read. 

I did my best to have adopted more 
of a so-called grant approach by the 
Federal Government in this problem. I 
sought to have the Federal Government 
assume its share of the responsibility 
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and burden in connection with much- 
needed unemployment insurance benefit 
assistance to thousands and thousands 
of fellow Americans who need the neces- 
sities of life such assistance would bring 
them, which, in my judgment, they will 
not be able to get under the bill passed 
today. 

I said this morning, and in the state- 
ment in regard to the explanation of my 
vote on the bill I want to repeat, we 
passed a “buckpassing” bill to the 
States. The Congress of the United 
States, I think, has walked out on its 
responsibilities to the unemployed people 
of America. I would have the people at 
the grassroots take note that is what 
happened in the Senate. I repeat, that 
instead of all this talk about a special 
session of the legislatures being called 
in the States, what is needed is a special 
session of the White House, because I 
think the White House walked out on 
this problem, too. 

I think the President of the United 
States had an obligation to exercise 
some leadership in regard to this prob- 
lem because, from his position, he could 
have done much to have persuaded the 
Congress to pass the general welfare 
legislation for which the unemployment 
situation calls. 

People in my State may ask, “Why did 
you vote for the bill on final passage?” 
I want the Recor to show that I voted 
for it, not because I thought it was a 
satisfactory bill, but because I knew I 
would not be given an opportunity to 
vote for a more satisfactory bill. I 
voted for it, Mr. President, because I 
recognized that in this bill there is an 
opportunity for the States to proceed, 
at the State level, to do a little good in 
regard to this matter, if they will, al- 
though I do not expect many of them 
will; and I think the statements from 
the governors indicate that the chances 
are not very good. 

I voted for the bill, Mr. President, not 
because I thought the bill satisfactory, 
but because it was the best bill I would 
be given an opportunity to vote for, un- 
satisfactory as it is. 

I say to the people of Oregon, who 
urged me to vote against the bill, that 
if they will take the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp and study the history of the debate 
on the subject, I am sure most of them 
will reach the same decision I reached 
after we were voted down on one amend- 
ment after another. They will reach 
the conclusion that the proper course 
for me to follow on the last vote was 
to vote for the best we could get, un- 
satisfactory as it was. 

I also want those who suggested that 
the bill should be defeated to know that 
the senior Senator from Oregon will 
continue, so long as he is in the Senate, 
to try to gain more and more support 
for the kind of general welfare legisla- 
tion which he supported by way of 
amendments in connection with the bill. 
I shall continue to oppose the type of 
political philosophy which I think is 
highly regressive and is lacking in any 
progressive point of view, as represented 
by the Senator from Virginia in connec- 
tion with the bill. I say that with due 
respect for the Senator from Virginia, 
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but as one who wants to make it per- 
fectly clear that I completely dissociate 
myself from the political philosophy the 
Senator from Virginia expressed in urg- 
ing the Senate to pass the House bill. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that the so- 
called States rights arguments which 
were used in the course of this debate, 
have, in fact, no standing so far as our 
constitutional system is concerned. As 
we find to be true so often with respect 
to proposals for legislation which would 
result in the Federal Government carry- 
ing out its responsibilities under the 
general welfare clause of the Consti- 
tution, we have found many of our col- 
leagues crying out about States rights, 
when the States rights argument was 
completely irrelevant to the issue. The 
argument was never material to the 
issue. What those Members were really 
arguing was that they thought as a 
matter of public policy the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not exercise the juris- 
diction which under the Constitution it 
has a perfect right to exercise. 

We did not hear any suggestion that 
the amendments we offered were uncon- 
stitutional, although if we go back to 
the Recorp at the time of the original 
social-security debate, there was a dif- 
ference in that debate compared to the 
debate of past few days on the unem- 
ployment-insurance-benefit bill for in 
those days some were still making the 
argument that the proposal would be 
unconstitutional. The Supreme Court 
has answered that argument. 

However, we still hear the repetitive 
arguments about States rights in con- 
nection with general-welfare legislation, 
Again, let me say for the Recorp that 
the States rights argument has no 
standing at any time in connection with 
any Federal legislative proposal unless 
the proponent of the argument wants to 
try to establish the premise that the par- 
ticular measure is unconstitutional. 

Mr. President, unless a piece of Federal 
legislation proposed in the Senate is 
unconstitutional, then there can be no 
States rights issue involved. 

I am always very much surprised 
when some of my beloved friends in the 
Senate who come from the South argue 
States rights, when what they really 
mean is that they think as a matter of 
public policy the Federal Government 
should not exercise the jurisdiction it 
has, There is no question about the fact, 
Mr. President, that each and every one 
of amendments we fought for in the 
Senate, in order to produce a bill which 
would result in the Federal Government 
assuming what I think is its clear re- 
sponsibility in this matter, were consti- 
tutional amendments and fell within the 
delegated authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If a given proposal is within 
the delegated authority of the Federal 
Government, then it cannot possibly 
violate States rights. 

The slogan of States rights has been 
used so effectively by some of my friends 
from the South over the decades that 
many persons get the idea that States 
rights really are involved in an issue 
such as we considered today, when in 
fact there is no States rights issue in- 
volved at all. So we hear, as the pages 
of the Recorp will show, arguments such 
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as we had from the Senator from Vir- 
ginia today, that we were seeking to 
coerce the States—which is a lot of non- 
sense—and that we were seeking to dic- 
tate to the States, which is more non- 
sense. All we were attempting to do was 
to have the Federal Government in co- 
operation with the States, with respect 
to a common problem, exercise its con- 
stitutionally delegated prerogatives. 

Unless the proponents of the States 
rights argument wanted to contend that 
what we were proposing was unconsti- 
tutional, what they ought to have been 
talking about was public policy and not 
States rights at all. 

I mention this, Mr. President, because 
I think we have seen another good 
example of the complete misuse of the 
so-called States’ rights argument. We 
have found that to be true once again 
with respect to the bill considered today. 

So, for future reference, I say to the 
people of my State that I voted for the 
bill not because I liked the bill, not be- 
cause I thought it was a satisfactory bill, 
not because it met any of the objections 
which were raised by the many tele- 
grams I have received asking for amend- 
ments to the bill and asking me to oppose 
the bill, but because it was the only bill 
that had any chance of passage, as the 
result showed. I voted for the bill in the 
hope that it might do a little good, al- 
though I do not expect very much from 
it. 

Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sene tor from Oregon. 


“BIG BROTHER” UNCLE SAM 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point an article from 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar, written by 
Edward J. Meeman, entitled “ ‘Big 
Brother’ Uncle Sam Is Hated—Let’s Be 
Just Brother'.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“Bic BROTHER” UNCLE Sam Is Hatep—Ler’s 
Be Just “BROTHER” 


(By Edward J. Meeman) 


We entered two world wars to make the 
world safe for democracy. We took no terri- 
tory, no empire, after either war as the prize 
of victory. After each war we poured out our 
treasure to heal the wounds of war, and after 
the second world war, we spent and spent 
and spent to raise the standard of living 
everywhere, 

Yet all over the world, national govern- 
ments fail to give us credit for what we have 
done, nice foreigners criticize us and hood- 
lums take to the streets as anti-American 
mobs. 

Our policies are not working. Wherein 
have we erred in our thinking and wherein 
do we need to change? 

Our fundamental mistake is to think that 
our role is to be the successor of Great 
Britain as the power that enforces peace. 

Britain played that role successfully be- 
tween the fall of Napoleon and the outbreak 
of World War I. It was the most benign, the 
most liberal, empire in the history of the 
world. Under it democracy flourished and 
spread, 

BRITAIN FACED FACTS 

But after World War IT Britain admitted 

she could no longer be the world’s police- 
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man, She could no longer guarantee Greece 
and Turkey from the new and advancing 
imperialism of Soviet Russia. That respon- 
sibility was dumped in our lap. With mag- 
nificent political daring Harry Truman, then 
President, accepted it. That was a good 
thing to do as a temporary measure, as a 
stopgap, but it was no basis for a worldwide 
policy for this Nation, which it has become. 

We should tell the world with the same 
candor that Britain showed: 

“Neither can we guarantee liberty and 
enforce peace around the globe, The time 
is past when any one nation can do that. 
It is a job for all free nations to do together. 
We will do our part. We will do more than 
any other one nation, because we have more 
resources and manpower than any other free 
nation. But every other free nation which 
joins with us is required to contribute its 
part in resources, manpower, and effort in 
exactly the same proportion as we do. It 
would be presumptuous of us to suppose 
that Americans love liberty or are any more 
willing to sacrifice for it than other free 
peoples. The record of history shows other- 
wise. We Americans are neither better nor 
worse than other peoples. So we ask you 
to join us on equal terms—sharing the 
blessings and opportunities and the respon- 
sibilities and sacrifices of freedom together. 


PROMISES, PROMISES 


A list of the promises which the United 
States has made on its own to go to war to 
defend one nation here and another one 
there is frightening. These promises were 
made when it was supposed that the United 
States, as the “world’s greatest military 
power” could guarantee peace by the mere 
statement of its intention. Korea should 
haye shown us how difficult it is to win one of 
such little wars. What if we had 2 or 3 
at once? And since Korea, the relative mil- 
itary and economic power of Communist 
Russia and China as compared with ours 
has grown tremendously. 

As long as the United States continues to 
hold itself as a universal power which it 
is not, other free nations will hope that, 
somehow or other they can escape respon- 
sibility, and yet somehow be safe. 

Let's stop being “big brother“ and be just 
a brother to other free nations. Will that 
work? What we are attempting now cer- 
tainly cannot work. The first step toward 
the solution of any problem is to face the 
facts, and state them candidly. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERS ON 
THE NATIONAL SCIENCE BOARD 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from the editor of Soci- 
ometry, the journal of the American 
Sociological Society, which deals with 
nominations to the National Science 
Board. 

Mr, Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., is known 
and recognized as one of the great soci- 
ologists of our time. He is the editor of 
the journal, and is a scholar in the field. 
Mr. Cottrell has sent me a copy of a 
letter which he sent to President Eisen- 
hower under date of May 22, which 
reads as follows: 


DEAR PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: I note from 
the news releases that you have submitted 
nominations for new members on the Na- 
tional Science Board. It is with considerable 
dismay and regret that I note that not a 
single one of the new nominations comes 
from the highly crucial area of the social 
sciences. So far as I know the backgrounds 
of the continuing members of the Board, 
there are no social scientists among them. 
This means that instead of covering the full 
spectrum of scientific research, the leadership 
of the National Science Foundation con- 
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tinues to be lopsided. I am sure I voice the 
discontent of many thousands of my col- 
leagues when I register with you my urgent 
complaint against prolongation of this 
deficiency. 

I wish to express the earnest hope that 
you will take remedial steps at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Respectfully yours, 
LEONARD S. COTTRELL, Jr. 

Mr. President, on several previous 
occasions I have invited attention to the 
importance of adequate support of re- 
search and training in the sciences, and 
particularly in the often neglected area 
of the social sciences. In fact, in my 13 
years in the Senate, on a series of occa- 
sions I have urged upon the Senate the 
inclusion of the social sciences in various 
bills which sought to appropriate money 
and authorize the appropriation of 
money for scientific research. 

In a communication dated April 29, 
1958, addressed to my distinguished 
colleague from the State of Washington, 
Mr. Macnuson, in his capacity as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriations, I expressed 
the hope that the National Science 
Foundation would give the social sci- 

‘ences the appropriate support and rec- 
ognition they imperatively require in 
this time of crisis. 

The sense of crisis has deepened in 
the past weeks. The crises in Algeria, 
Lebanon, and Latin America have placed 
renewed emphasis on the vital impor- 
tance of the sciences dealing with man 
and his social environment. I had 
hoped, in this connection, that the Pres- 
ident of the United States would have 
given recognition to the sciences which 
can help us most in these critical areas 
in his nominations to the National Sci- 
ence Board. 

The nominations we have before us 
represent a distinguished group. I do 
not wish to question the qualifications 
of any one of them. I wish, rather, to 
express my keen disappointment in not- 
ing that not a single representative of 
the social sciences is included among 
them. It would have been appropriate, 
particularly in view of recent events, to 
have nominated individuals identified 
with the study of man’s social behavior 
to this important Board. This the 
President has failed to do. 

The National Science Board is a key 
body in guiding the progress of this Na- 
tion in the field of scientific research. 
I deplore the absence of social science 
representation and trust that the Presi- 
dent will bear this in mind in future 
nominations. In approaching these 
nominations I hope that the Senate will 
convey to all members of the National 
Science Board its keen interest in the 
National Science Foundation and its 
hope that the Board will move forward 
vigorously in improving the state of 
what the Saturday Review called the 
knowledge we need most—increased re- 
search and studies that relate to man 
himself. 

Because Mr. Cottrell's letter bears out 
the point of view I have expressed in 
these remarks, I have taken the liberty 
tonight, in these few minutes, to discuss 
this question. I shall continue to do 
everything I can in the Senate to sup- 
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port needed appropriations for the phys- 
ical sciences. We certainly need to 
keep ahead of Russia in the development 
of scientific research in the whole field 
of natural science, but let me warn the 
Senate that we also need to keep ahead 
of Russia in the field of social science. 
When we look at the educational pro- 
gram of Russia; when we look at the 
effort Russia is putting forth in the field 
of social sciences, we realize that in this 
field, too, we are beginning to lag behind 
Russia. Therefore, I think it is regret- 
table that the President has not nomi- 
nated a social scientist to the Board of 
the National Science Foundation. 

Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon. 


STUDY OF LATIN AMERICAN AF- 
FAIRS BY FOREIGN RELATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
turn to a very brief announcement in 
regard to the study which the Subcom- 
mittee on Latin American Affairs is pre- 
paring in accordance with a resolution 
adopted by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee last week. So many inquiries 
have been made of me by the press and 
others in the past day or two that I wish 
to make clear for the record that we are 
proceeding very carefully. We are pro- 
ceeding with thoroughness in the prepa- 
ration of a tentative outline of the sub- 
ject matters, the study of which we think 
our subcommittee should undertake, 

Since the adoption of the resolution 
by the Foreign Relations Committee, I 
have been working with members of the 
professional staff of the committee, and 
we plan to have ready for subcommittee 
consideration, at an executive meeting 
of the subcommittee which I shall call 
next week following the disposition of 
the mutual security bill now pending 
before the Senate, the outline to which 
I have referred. 

Each member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has been devoting his 
major time and effort to work on the 
mutual security bill. In my judgment 
it was desirable that we postpone meet- 
ings in regard to the Latin-American 
study until we had disposed of the mu- 
tual security bill; but as chairman of 
the subcommittee I have been spending 
a great many hours in the preparation 
of an agenda for the consideration of 
the subcommittee at a meeting which I 
expect to call either next Wednesday or 
Thursday. 

I think it is also appropriate for me 
to say at this time that I intend to fol- 
low a so-called “slow bell” in carrying 
on this study, because I am interested 
only in digging out the facts relating to 
the general subject of what needs to be 
done in order to improve United States- 
Latin American relations. 

I am not at all interested in an inves- 
tigation of accusations concerning past 
policies of particular officials of Govern- 
ment, or past policies or present poli- 
cies of this administration. That will 
not be the purpose of this study of my 
subcommittee. 

We are concerned only with the fu- 
ture welfare of our country as it con- 
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cerns our relations with Latin American 
countries. Therefore we intend, over 
the period of months immediately 
ahead, to do as thorough a job as pos- 
sible in trying to find out what needs 
to be done in order to strengthen the 
friendly ties between the United States 
and the Latin American countries. It 
is a study which I fully expect will take 
a great deal of time between now and 
next January; and I hope to have at 
least a preliminary report, if not a final 
report, ready for the Senate upon the 
conyonjng of Congress after next Janu- 
ary 1. 

Mr. President, I now wish to discuss 
another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


NECESSITY FOR A TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
turn to the last subject which I wish 
to discuss. Earlier today the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] had in- 
serted in the Recorp, with appropriate 
comments, an excellent editorial on the 
tax issue, published in this morning’s 
Washington Post. The title of the edi- 
torial is “Prolonging Paralysis.” 

I understand that while I was attend- 
ing a committee meeting this afternoon 
of the Kennedy Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] 
also made some comments on this edi- 
torial. I have a few comments to make 
at this time. Of course, the Senator 
from Illinois has been my leader on this 
issue, because of his expertness, and 
because of the fact that he is an out- 
standing economic authority, and par- 
ticularly qualified to advise the Senate 
and the country on tax matters. 

The editorial in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post reads as follows: 

Mr. Eisenhower's decision against a tax 
cut is, we think, a tragic error. The acqui- 
escence of Speaker RAYBURN and Chairman 
Mitts of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee adds no sanctity to the decision. 


To that paragraph I wish to say a 
very loud “amen.” 
The editorial continues: 


In the face of the country's most serious 
postwar recession, the administration pro- 
posed a budget for fiscal 1959 smaller than 
the budget for the fiscal year just ending. 
Despite various schemes to spend some 
money ahead of schedule, the new budget 
remains essentially backward-looking. 

Opposed to higher spending, opposed to 
lower taxes, the administration falls back on 
monetary controls and “natural” correctives 
along with soothing statements. But there 
can be no assurance that the end of the reces- 
sion is actually in sight. Meanwhile, some 
$5 billion to $10 billion in production has 
already been lost, the unemployment figures 
may swell to 6 million with June graduates, 
and the repercussions of the American 
downturn are beginning to strain the entire 
Free World, 

In declining to use the administration's 
major weapon, the President has followed 
the advice of Treasury Secretary Anderson, 
Mr. Anderson is an estimable man, but the 
special responsibilities of his office tend to 
restrict his view of the economy. He faces 
a heavy load of debt refinancing in June, he 
is laboring under an unrealistic debt limit 
which he, himself, invited by failing to ask 
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for the greater fiscal freedom which every- 
one knew would be necessary, and clearly he 
is appalled at the prospect of new deficits. 

These are serlous concerns, but they ought 
not to be the only concerns which the Pres- 
ident heeds. Mr. Eisenhower has rejected 
the advice of men in his administration who 

x have a broader range of concerns— 
Chairman Saulnier of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, Vice President Nixon, Labor 
Secretary Mitchell, and others. Indeed, the 
President seems to be entranced with a 
Hooveresque view of the economy. For the 
administration is doing almost nothing to 
expand spending for the schools and other 
facilities the country needs to complement 
and stimulate a growing economy. 

Is it too much to hope that the House 
will rise to its own special responsibilities in 
fiscal policy irrespective of the agreement of 
Messrs. ANDERSON, RAYBURN, and Mus to 
ram through a straight extension of present 
excise and corporation taxes? A plan for $5 
billion to $10 billion in temporary tax relief, 
at least half of it in personal income taxes, 
should command broad support. If recov- 
ery is really on the way, as everyone will 
join the administration in hoping, the re- 
sulting deficit would be no greater than 
what some of the estimates foresee if the 
recession should continue. It probably 
would be smaller, for such a tax cut could 
boost the economy’s output by $15 billion 
to $25 billion. And if a tax cut did not 
stimulate early recovery, there surely could 
be no doubt that this much and more was 
needed to avert real disaster. 

We hope that Congress will act where the 
President has failed. Timidity is no counsel 
to follow in dangerous times. 


I recommend this editorial to the lead- 
ers of the Democratic Party who have 
joined with President Eisenhower in 
what I consider to be an inexcusable mis- 
take in the field of antirecession legis- 
lation, I speak of them with great re- 
spect as individuals, but I completely 
disagree with their judgment on this 
subject. So far as I am concerned, the 
fact that they may be leaders of the 
Democratic Party does not put them 
beyond the pale of criticism. I think 
the leaders of the Democratic Party who 
have taken the position that there should 
be no tax cut at this time are deserving 
of severe criticism, because their action 
is against the public interest. 

Whenever a leader of my party—I 
care not whether he be Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, or anyone 
else—follows a course of action which 
I believe not to be in the public interest, 
I intend to express my criticism of him. 

I point out that neither Mr. RAYBURN 
nor Mr. MiILs are economists and that 
they are not qualified experts on the tax 
issue. In my judgment, anyone who 
wishes to carry out the responsibilities 
of statesmanship ought to follow the ex- 
perts, not put themselves above the ex- 
perts. The fact remains that the out- 
standing tax economists of this country 
have been telling us for weeks that there 
ought to be a tax cut. 

I would suggest to the Speaker of the 
House and the chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, and other 
Democratic leaders who are going down 
the line with the President in the great 
error he is committing in the matter of 
tax legislation, that they ought to do a 
little bookwork in the form of reading 
what the economic experts have been 
telling us for months past in regard to 
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the benefits which would flow to the 
country from a tax cut. 

I would also suggest that Mr. RAYBURN 
and Mr. Mis consider as required 
homework a reading of the Democratic 
Party’s 1956 platform, in which the party 
pledged to extend a $600 to $800 tax 
exemption to the American people. It is 
reported today that when the press con- 
fronted the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives with that section of the 
Democratic platform, he said he did not 
write it. 

Mr. President, the Democratic Party, 
in convention duly assembled, sanctioned 
it. I did not know until today that the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
disagreed with that section of the plat- 
form. If he disagreed with it he cer- 
tainly had a right to announce to the 
public that he disagreed with it. This 
is the first time I knew that the Speaker 
of the House disagreed with the tax-cut 
proposal of the 1956 Democratic con- 
vention. 


I am at a complete loss to understand 


how Democratic leaders can go along 
with an extension of the excise taxes. I 
would point out to the Speaker of the 
House and other Democratic leaders that 
some of them, including the Speaker, at 
the time the excise taxes were passed, 
entered into a pledge to remove them 
when the war was over. I believe that 
that pledge ought to be kept by the Dem- 
ocratic leaders as well as by the Repub- 
lican leaders, by the Democratic Mem- 
bers of Congress as well as by the Repub- 
lican Members of Congress. 

Oh, I know that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, a gentleman from Texas, is 
opposed to a tax cut. However, not 
every suggestion that comes from Texas 
is right. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
from Texas, is dead wrong, as is the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
from Texas, dead wrong on this issue. 

Therefore, I wish to say that I do not 
intend to follow the Democratic lead- 
ership which has announced itself as be- 
ing against a tax cut. I am satisfied 
that the people of the United States are 
opposed to the position taken by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
in regard to a tax cut. I think it is in 
the interest of the country to have a tax 
cut, and I intend to continue to urge a 
tax cut. Iintend to support a tax cut on 
the political platforms during the 1958 
campaign. If that means that I must 
disagree with the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party on this issue, I intend to 
disagree with them, and tell the people 
of the country my honest conviction that 
this kind of leadership is a mistaken 
leadership on this issue. 

Having made this criticism of the 
Speaker of the House and Mr. Miis, I 
wish to say that by and large on most 
issues I find myself in agreement with 
them. The Speaker of the House of 
Representatives has a glorious record of 
public service over the years, in favoring 
legislation which promotes the general 
welfare of the American people. 

I care not who he is—because we can- 
not deal on the basis of personalities in 
carrying out our responsibilities of 
statesmanship—when any leader of 
either party follows such a course of ac- 
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tion as the Democratic leadership is 
following in regard to the tax matter, 
those of us who disagree have the duty of 
making very clear to the leadership that 
on that particular issue they.can count us 
out. When any Democratic leader feels 
that we should go against the documen- 
tation of evidence which has been pre- 
sented to us by the tax economists of the 
country, and go against the arguments in 
favor of a tax cut presented by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr, 
DovcLas] which arguments have re- 
mained unanswered in the Senate, by 
way of a successful rebuttal, I intend to 
do as I am doing now, to make clear that 
that is the kind of leadership I do not 
intend to follow. 


LIMITATION OF APPELLATE JURIS- 
DICTION OF THE SUPREME 
COURT—EDITORIAL ATTACK ON 
SENATOR DIRKSEN 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
Chicago Sun-Times of May 24, 1958, 
carried a vicious editorial attack on the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] be- 
cause he voted in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee for the bill S. 2646, the so-called 
Jenner-Butler bill. 

I will not dignify the slurs which this 
editorial cast against my colleague by 
repeating them here; but I want to say 
there is no more justification for the 
things the Sun-Times said editorially 
about the Senator from Illinois than 
there is for the things the same editorial 
said about the Jenner-Butler bill. 

Respecting the Senator from Illinois, 
I want to state for the record my firm 
conviction that he is a man of principle 
and a man who has the courage of his 
convictions; and that he stood by prin- 
ciple and voted his convictions when he 
voted to report S. 2646 favorably to the 
Senate. 

Concerning the Jenner-Butler bill, 
S. 2646, the Chicago Sun-Times de- 
clared the bill “not only would deny 
the Court the authority to review cer- 
tain types of cases but would also over- 
rule some recent decisions of the Court,” 
and continued with the assertion that: 

Individual liberties would suffer because 
persons charged with offenses the Supreme 
Court could not review under the bill would 
be deprived of the due process of law en- 


joyed by persons charged with other types 
of offenses, 


As anyone who will take the trouble 
to read the bill, S. 2646, will immedi- 
ately recognize, the bill would not de- 
prive the Supreme Court of any right 
of review of any offense whatsoever. So 
the Chicago Sun-Times’ tirade obvi- 
ously is based, at best, on a misunder- 
standing of the bill’s provisions. 

As for overruling decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, it would seem we might 
expect the editorial writer for a news- 
paper in any one of our great cities to 
know that legislation cannot overrule a 
court decision. Three of the sections of 
S. 2646 do propose to amend laws which 
the Supreme Court has construed in a 
manner different from what Congress 
intended. But the purpose of this pro- 
posed amendment is to change the law, 
not the decision—though with the hope, 
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of course, that with the Congressional 
intent perhaps more clearly expressed, 
and at least strongly reaffirmed, in the 
amended law, the Supreme Court may, 
when it construes the law as amended, 
stick closer to the expressed intent of 
the Congress. 

It may be that the Chicago Sun-Times 
editorial attack will prejudice against 
the Jenner-Butler bill some persons who 
have no knowledge of the bill except what 
they read in the Sun-Times. But it will 
not sway those who know the bill and 
understand it. Similarly, I think it is 
safe to say that the vituperation the 
Sun-Times has hurled against the Sen- 
ator from Illinois will not sway anyone 
who knows him. 


RECESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
May 29, 1958, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 28, 1958: 
IN THE Navy 


George B. Greer, Jr., midshipman (Naval 
Academy) to be an ensign in the line of the 
Navy, subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law. 

Eugene J. Peltier, Jr., midshipman (Naval 
Academy) to be an ensign in the Civil Engi- 
neer Corps of the Navy in lieu of ensign in 
the line of the Navy as previously nominated 
and confirmed, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 28, 1958: 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE 


The following-named midshipmen, United 
States Naval Academy, for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grade of second 
lieutenant, effective upon their graduation, 
under the provisions of section 203 (e), Pub- 
lic Law 737, 84th Congress (Armed Forces 

Officer Augmentation Act of 1956). 
Date of rank to be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force: 


Richard Charles Abel 
Jackie Conrad Accountius 
Keith Eugene Aiken 

David Crawford Anderson 
David Phillips Arneson 
Albert Louis Barbero 
Robert Bingham Bargar 
Bruce L. Barnheiser 

George Thomas Bauer 
Richard Lee Binford 
Gerald Arthur Blake 
Charles Patrick Boyle III 
John Bruce Bradley 
Ronald Ellis Brence 
Edward Talbott Britton III 
Harry Way Brown III 
William Micheal Brown 
John Robert Bruce 

James Lawrence Buchanan II 
Charles Gary Caldwell 
John Harvey Cameron 
John Reister Carter, Jr. 
William Edward Cartwright 
Donald Lee Carty 

Ronald James Charrier 
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John Richard Chevalier 
Robert Elsworth Christensen 
Roy Emil Clason 

William Kemp Clements 
Bert Morse Concklin 
Charles Albert Conley 
Stuart Edward Craig 

John Andrew Cresko, Jr. 
Phillip Walter Criswell 
Ricky Reynolds Davidson 
James Burr Davis 

John Henry Dean 

Bernard George Demers 
Don Lee Desselle 

John Elias Dickson, Jr. 
William Edward Diesing, Jr. 
Pierre Albert Dillman 
Harold Martin Donahoe, Jr. 
Robert Eldon Doty, Jr. 
Robert Holt Evans 

Richard Leo Farnan 

Earl Jasper Farney 

William George Fohrman 
Gary Stamler Flora 
Malcolm Richard Fossett, Jr. 
Peter George Friedman 
John Philip Frustace 

Alfred Francis Gaheen, Jr. 
John Millard Gaither 
Wayne Douglas Gardner 
Wilfrid Elzear Gelinas 
John Louis Gentile 

Gordon Martin Gerson 
Thom Beddome Giambattista 
Michael Angelo Giglio 

Joel Sutton Gill 

William Graham Gold 
William MacArthur Grady 
John Moore Granville 
Robert Anthony Green 
Alfred Thomas Grzybicki 
Richard Otto Haase 

James Alton Hagood 
Howard Lynn Hall 

Robert Langdon Haltermann 
Ernest Patrick Hanavan, Jr. 
John Daniel Haney, Jr. 
Harry James Hansen III 
Thomas Jackson Hardy 
Paul Herbert Harrington, Jr. 
Donald Walter Harris 


Francis Keliinohoponoponti Hisaichi Hase- 
gawa. 


Alan Loren Haynes 

John Wayne Held 

George Raymond Hennig 
Carlos Augusto Hernandez 
William Clarke Hillsman 
James Dorset Hocker 
James Rupley Hoerle 
George Richard Holdeman 
Barry Jack Howard 
Dennis Robert Huff 
Harry H. Hurst 

Edward Neal Jackson 
Henry Keith Jaeger 

Mark Richard Jensen 
Richard Edward Keefe 
Thomas William Keifer 
Harold Robert Kendall 
George Edward Kenefick 
Arthur Gustave Klos 
Robert Shields Lackey 
Frederick Williams Laing, Jr. 
Carl Burt Larsen 

Glen Dale Lerum 

Jack Allen Libey 

Stuart Leland Lustfield 
Terrence Byrne Magrath 
Edward John Malais 
Maurice Harlow Manahan 
Thomas Roger Manley 
George Carlisle Mann, Jr. 
Alex Anthony Martella, Jr, 
Thomas Patrick Martin 
John William Mason 
Jason Francis Mayhew 
George Roden McAleer, Jr. 
Thomas Holt McCormick 
Robert Michael McGugin 
Paul Curtis McLellan, Jr. 


John Allan McNamara 

Charles Medlock, Jr. 

William John Meisel 

Philip Andrew Meurer 

John Cunningham Miller, Jr. 

Gary Harold Minar 

Michael Andrew Moran 

Wayne Allen Morris 

Philip Roland Moulton 

James Benedict Mullady 

John Francis Nagel 

Ralph Michael Neely 

Donald Philip Norkin 

George Donald Ojalehto 

Nyal Eugene Palmer 

Vincent Andrew Panaia 

James David Paul 

Roderick John Pejsar 

Walter Charles Peters, Jr. 

Charles Orsell Peterson 

James Lee Pierce 

Charles Thacher Pinkham 

William Joseph Prout 

Cleveland Lewis Puckett II 

Ernest Leroy Pyle 

Harold Wayne Reed 

James William Reynolds 

Leonard Farnsworth Reynolds 

Arthur Kenneth Ridley 

Victor Merrick Ripley 

Maurice Keith Robinson, Jr. 

Peter Stevan Roder 

Thomas Bell Rosser III 

Shannon Pierce Rowton 

James Hyland Ryan 

Byron Schriver, Jr. 

Albert Phillips Simpson 

William Albert Simpson 

Alvin Venable Skiles III 

Alexander Richard Slafkosky 

George Marlin Sloan 

Richard Leroy Slyder 

Roger Walter Stallkamp 

Francis Harbert Statton 

Walter Frank Strybel 

Joseph Lawrence Sutman, Jr, 

Whitmel Blount Swain 

Samuel Howell Swart, Jr. 

Samuel Anthony Taylor 

Randolph Manchester Teague 

Thomas Theohary 

Russell Albert Thom, Jr. 

Roy Robert Thomas 

Robert Allen Thornton 

Richard Lloyd Tillman 

Don Robert Timmer 

James Charles Tipton 

Lewis Franklin Todd 

Laurence Albert Trudeau 

Michael George Tulley, Jr. 

Russell Elias Vreeland, Jr. 

Clifford Neil Wade, Jr. 

Sinkler Warley, Jr. 

John Ingersoll Washburn 

George LeRoy Watts 

Stephen Wawak, Jr. 

James Gordon Weatherson 

John Thomas Wells, Jr. 

Jean Ray Whittenberg 

Edward Frank Williams 

Robert John Wilson III 

John Herbert Witzmann 

William Arthur Wolff 

Scott Alford Woods 

David Latham Wright 

Wilbur Dorris Wright 

Richard Allan Yoder 

Frank Kenneth Zemlicka 

Daniel Harry Ziegler 

The following-named cadets, United 
States Military Academy, for appointment 
in the Regular Air Force in the grade of 
second lieutenant, effective upon their grad- 
uation, under the provisions of section 203 
(e) Public Law 737, Eighty-fourth Congress 
(Armed Forces Regular Officer Augmenta- 
tion Act of 1956). Date of rank to be de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Air Force: 

John Billy Abernathy 

Larry Kenneth Asbury 
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James Henry Curtis Ballard 
Robert Thomas Barker 
Walter James Barnes 
Richard Swinney Beyea, Jr. 
William Nourse Bicher 
Henry Edmund Bielinski, Jr. 
James Clarence Bishop, Jr. 
Charles Wilson Bond 

Olen Aubry Brown, Jr. 
William Farnham Brown 
Richard John Buckalew 
Jack Peter Bujalski 

Charles Pearre Cabell, Jr. 
Bernard Rogers Card 
Sammy Howard Cardwell 
Nicholas Thomas Carlson 
Daniel Edward Carter 
Thomas Francis Cartwright 
James William Chapman II 
Alan Carleton Chase 
Theodore Eugene Childress 
Thomas Hall Claffey 
Kenneth Woodyard Clark II 
Richard Keith Clements 
Thomas Arthur Francis Conti 
John Bailey Cook 

James Franklin Corcoran 
Francis Brian Crowley III 
Bruce Bradley Davenport 
Harold Augustus Davenport III 
Thomas Hayden Davies, Jr. 
Charles Hamilton Davis IV 
Arvid Spencer Doucette 
Michael Joseph Dugan 
Jerome Dunn 

William Harrison Dunning 
Gary Gene Durkee 

Robert Francis Durkin 
Donald Raymond Edwards 
Bradfield Fellowes Eliot 
George Edward Ellis 
Leland Gilbert Fay 

John Charles Galen 

Henry Pratt Gardner 
Donald Richard Garrett 
Lee Arthur Gaughan 
Ernest Frank Geipel 

Roger Charles Gietzen 
Robert Lawrence Grete 
Frank Joseph Guenther 
Wayne Donald Hagberg 
Jack Lloyd Halsey 
Raymond Francis Hanson 
Charles Clark Hansult 
Ernest Frederick Hasselbrink 
David Alan Hettinger 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Joel 2: 3: Turn unto the Lord, your 
God; for He is gracious and merciful, 
slow to anger, and of great kindness. 

Almighty God, thou art acquainted 
with our many needs and able to do for 
us exceeding abundantly above all that 
we can ask and hope for. 

Thou knowest the question which fre- 
quently haunts us, the longings which 
make us lonely and pensive, and the 
problems for which we have no satisfac- 
tory solution. 

We beseech Thee to search our souls, 
cleansing us of all that is sinful and 
unworthy, and inspiring us to reach out 
to loftier fields of endeavor. 

Grant that we may open widely the 
door of our hearts to receive Thy divine 
strength and guidance as we struggle to 
perform our daily tasks, faithfully and 
well. 

Hear us in the name of our Lord and 
Master. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 
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DEFENSE DEPARTMENT APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1959 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Appropriations, 
I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee may have until midnight tonight 
to file a report on the bill making ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH reserved all 
points of order on the bill. 


PAY RAISE FOR CLASSIFIED 
FEDERAL WORKERS 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, by affixing 
his signature to the postal pay bill, the 
President apparently has signified his ap- 
proval of the work being done by the 
Congress for a pay raise for classified 
Federal workers as well. I believe the 
facts are fully clear in this matter. The 
costs of living have steadily increased. 
No real effort has been made anywhere 
along the line by the Government to hold 
down this increase in costs of living. 
Therefore, it appears that we have a clear 
obligation to give to the Government’s 
employees an increase in pay to help 
compensate them. Quite possibly, there 
are areas in which there are too many 
employees or in which unnecessary work 
is being done. This is a field which 
merits continuing study. This, however, 
is not a reason for failing to adequately 
pay those who are doing good work and 
whose services are needed. 

I am particularly glad that our own 
employees in the House of Representa- 
tives and in the Congressional offices are 
to be included in the pay raises that are 
proposed. Here is a group of dedicated 
and hardworking employees most of 
whom put in far more hours and do much 
more work than they are paid for, 

It is my understanding that the pay 
raise measure will be considered by the 
House on Monday. I shall have to be 
away from Congress on Monday and I 
have already requested leave of absence 
to attend to official business in my dis- 
trict. My proposed absence does not in 
any way reflect any lack of interest in the 
proposals for a pay raise, for I have voted 
for these proposals on previous occasions 
and I support them under the present 
circumstances. 

I am glad to note also that support 
appears almost unanimous and that there 
is little if any likelihood that the meas- 
ure will be in difficulty. 


ALASKA STATEHOOD 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that the House will today pass the 
Alaska statehood bill by a very substan- 
tial margin. There has been an implied 
promise to Alaskans for statehood ever 
since the original treaty by which we 
acquired it and under which we agreed 
to give Alaskans all of the rights and 
privileges of American citizenship. In 
the 13 years that I have been here the 
Alaska statehood bill has been kicked 
around a great deal and I feel that to- 
day we can finally resolve the issue. 

In Oregon and other Pacific North- 
west States people are very anxious to 
have this legislation passed as there is 
a great deal of mutual interest in our 
lumber, fishing, and other industries be- 
tween the two areas. We feel that en- 
actment of this legislation would be 
very beneficial to not only the Pacific 
Northwest, but all of our now existing 
48 States. 


HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL CARE FOR 
CERTAIN VETERANS OF ARMED 
FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 
RESIDING IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6908) 
to authorize modification and extension 
of the program of grants-in-aid to the 
Republic of the Philippines for the hos- 
pitalization of certain veterans, to re- 
store eligibility for hospital and medical 
care to certain veterans -of the Armed 
Forces of the United States residing in 
the Philippines, and for other purposes, 
with amendments of the Senate thereto, 
and concur in amendments numbered 
1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 and 
disagree to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 3. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 1, strike out all after line 2 over to 
and including line 2 on page 6 and insert 
“That—.” 

Page 6, line 3, strike out “(b)” and insert 
e (a) 7 

Page 6, line 23, after war“ insert “who 
was domiciled in the Philippines on July 4, 
1946, and who continues to be so domiciled”. 

Page 7, line 4, strike out (e)“ and insert 
“ ” 

(b)“. 

Page 7, line 4, strike out 521“ and insert 
“522”. 

Page 7, line 8, strike out 4“ and insert “2”. 

Page 7, line 23, strike out plant“ and in- 
sert “plan”, 

Page 11, line 8, strike out “5” and insert 


“g 


Page 11, line 15, strike out “6” and insert 
„4 

Page 11, lines 19 and 20, strike out hereto- 
fore”. 

Page 11, line 21, strike out “60” and insert 
“g2”, 

Page 11, strike out all after line 22 over to 
and including line 4 on page 12 and insert: 

“Sec. 5. The act of July 1, 1948 (62 Stat. 
1210; 50 App. U. S. O., secs. 1991-1996), is 
hereby repealed.” 

Page 12, line 5, strike out “8” and insert 
“g”, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. TEAGUE]? 

‘There was no objection. 

The amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 
13 were concurred in. 

The amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 3 was disagreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF CORPORATE AND 
EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have until midnight 
Saturday night to file a report including 
any supplemental or minority views on 
the bill (H. R. 12695) to provide a 1-year 
extension of the existing corporate 
normal tax rate and of certain excise 
tax rates, reported by the committee this 
morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS ACT 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
the resolution (H. Res. 578) providing 
for the consideration of H. R. 12591, a 
bill to extend the authority of the Presi- 
dent to enter into trade agreements un- 
der section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12591) to extend the authority of the Presi- 
dent to enter into trade agreements under 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and for other purposes, and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill, and shall continue 
not to exceed 8 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the bill shall be considered as 
having been read for amendment. No 
amendments shall be in order to said bill 
except amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means or an 
amendment proposing to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and inserting in lieu 
thereof the text of the bill H. R. 12676, and 
said amendments shall be in order any rule 
of the House to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, but such amendments shall not be sub- 
ject to amendment. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion, except one 
motion to recommit, with or without in- 
structions. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 


nois [Mr. ALLEN], and, pending that, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 


as 
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Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order 
the consideration of the bill reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means to 
extend the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, the bill H. R. 12591. It provides for 
8 hours of general debate. It provides 
for committee amendments, and also 
provides that the bill H. R. 12676, intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Smupson], may be in order as 
an amendment. All Members who ap- 
peared before the Committee on Rules 
on this matter favored the rule as 
granted. 

I reserve the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] is recognized. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the able gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BoLLING] has explained the rule. We 
all know that this is a very controversial 
bill. I know of no one who is opposed 
to the rule. I say it is controversial be- 
cause I am certain that many of you, like 
myself, have received letters from execu- 
tives of companies or corporations, some 
in favor of the bill and some opposed to 
it. Many of our national associations 
have not taken any definite stand in re- 
gard to this bill. So, while I repeat it is 
controversial, I do not know anyone who 
is opposed to the rule itself, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the legislation which this rule makes in 
order, is of such great importance, and 
so controversial in nature, that I believe 
it worth while to take a few minutes to 
discuss the legislative problem which 
confronts us. 

First of all, let me say that the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, which 
the Mills bill, H. R. 12591, would extend 
for 5 years, was originally passed back 
in 1934 and has been reenacted, or ex- 
tended for different periods of time any- 
where from 1 to 3 years, on several occa- 
sions in the past. The last time the act 
was extended was by a single vote. The 
Mills bill also contains other provisions 
in addition to the 5-year extension, It 
provides, for instance, that the President 
will be granted authority to further re- 
duce tariff and import duties on foreign 
goods coming into this country, under 
certain circumstances, by as much as 25 
percent. 

As I said in the beginning, this is a 
controversial measure. Many people 
throughout the country are for the bill. 
Some industries have benefited from the 
workings of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act but other industries certainly 
have also suffered from it. I think each 
and every one of us, all Americans, want 
to have good international trade. We 
want to see foreign trade flourish be- 
tween this country and other countries. 
We want to see imports coming in, when 
we need goods or can use the products 
of other nations, and we certainly want 
to export our goods. Some of our farm 
organizations seem to be very much con- 
cerned about this legislation, and feel 
that if the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act is not extended “as is” then agricul- 
tural exports will suffer. That seems 
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to be questionable, because most of the 
exportation of our farm products come 
under Public Law 480, as you know. 

However, we were informed in the 
Rules Committee, and this is something 
very important, and which every Mem- 
ber ought to keep in mind in the con- 
sideration of this legislation, that if the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is not 
extended, then the reciprocal-trade 
agreements which have been entered into 
by the President with other nations in 
the past will remain in effect from now 
on unless he, the President, negotiates 
new trade agreements, of his own voli- 
tion, to replace them. 

Let me go a little further on this mat- 
ter, if I may take the time: The Consti- 
tution of the United States places upon 
the Congress the responsibility to fix 
tariffs and import duties; that is the di- 
rect responsibility of the Congress of the 
United States under the Constitution. 

The Congress in its wisdom, back a 
number of years ago, provided there 
should be set up as an arm of the Con- 
gress, or as an agency of the Congress, 
a Tariff Commission to represent it in 
passing upon tariff and import duty mat- 
ters. That Tariff Commission is still in 
existence. It has certain rights and 
privileges. It has authority under the 
Trade Agreements Act to pass upon ap- 
plications for relief by injured indus- 
tries, that is, industries which have been 
injured by unfair foreign competition— 
relief that can be given through the fix- 
ing of higher tariffs or establishment of 
quotas so as to protect the injured indus- 
try from such unfair competition. 

Then the decisions and the rulings of 
the Tariff Commission—and I wish the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] 
would correct me if I am wrong—are 
subject to review by the President. 

Mr. MASON. That is correct, and 
when we passed the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act in 1934 we automatically 
turned over the Tariff Commission as an 
arm of the Congress to be an arm of the 
Executive, to report to the Executive, to 
be responsible to the Executive and not 
to the Congress. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman very much for his contribu- 
tion. As I understand the situation, 
when final decision is made upon these 
appeals the Tariff Commission is not 
permitted to vote thereon. That is done 
by a commission or committee represent- 
ing the President, made up of the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and other Cabinet officials and 
executive officers of the Government. 

The great complaint which has been 
made against the present act, as I under- 
stand it, at least the one regarding 
which I have received the largest num- 
ber of petitions and letters, is that there 
is no really worthwhile or effective 
method or means to obtain prompt relief 
when a concern is being greatly dam- 
aged, or put out of business, as many in- 
dustries and concerns have been 
throughout the country, with labor los- 
ing their jobs. The present method of 
appeal is too slow and has not been 
effective. 

There was great division of opinion on 
this whole subject within the great Com- 
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mittee on Ways and Means, and so the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Simpson] introduced a separate bill, 
H. R. 12676, which would extend for 2 
years only the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, and would provide an easier 
and better method by which relief could 
be obtained by those industries and 
workers’ organizations damaged or in- 
jured as a result of unfair foreign com- 
petition. 

The Rules Committee in its wisdom 
has seen fit, upon the request of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, as both 
sides agreed this would be the only fair 
way to discuss this situation, to grant 
the rule that is now before you which 
makes in order the consideration of the 
Mills committee bill, H. R. 12591, waiv- 
ing all points of order thereon, providing 
8 hours of general debate, and then also 
making in order the offering of the 
Simpson bill, H. R. 12676, as an amend- 
ment or substitute for the Mills bill; so 
an opportunity will be given for the 
House to decide, in its own wisdom, 
whether it wants to have the act ex- 
tended for a shorter time than 5 years, 
and for 2 years only, and to have an 
easier and more effective method by 
which American industries may obtain 
relief from unfair foreign competition. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman left out 
the most important part of the Simpson 
bill, and that is the language that would 
return to the Congress the final say-so 
and approval of the Tariff Commission’s 
recommendation. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It restores the 
authority of the Tariff Commission, I 
wish to add, and it also restores to the 
Congress a great, deal of the power and 
control which it has given away in the 
past, the constitutionality of which, I 
might say to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, many good lawyers question. 

As an example—and I present it up 
here just to give an example of the kind 
of problem we face, for I get letters both 
ways on this—we had in my home county, 
of which Wilmington, Ohio, is the county 
seat, a little town about 4 miles away, 
with a population of about 50, a black- 
smith, who, just after the Civil War, 
invented the first auger or bit to bore 
holes in wood. He hammered it out on 
his anvil and he went to the county seat 
of Wilmington and obtained the in- 
terest of a man named Irwin, and also of 
General Denver, after whom Denver, 
Colo., is named, and also of his son 
Matt Denver, who for many years was a 
distinguished Democratic Member of this 
House. They formed a little corporation 
and obtained patents, the first patents 
issued in the United States on bits or 
augers to bore holes. The Irwin Auger 
Bit Co. became the first company or plant 
in the world making these bits. For a 
great many years it did business all over 
the world. It still does business all over 
the world, but to a lesser degree than a 
few short years ago. The patents have 
expired. I had a letter from the com- 
pany just a day or two ago, along with 
two sets of bits. You can see them here, 
They are in these plastic containers, 
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This set of bits which I hold in my 
hand was made in West Germany, and 
was purchased by the Irwin Auger Bit 
Co. from the Montgomery Ward Co. in 
Chicago for $1.88. They are speed bits 
to use in electric drills to drill holes in 
wood. 

Then here is the other set. It is made 
by the Irwin Auger Bit Co., by American 
labor. By the way, Irwin has laid off 
a great many men out there recently, 
It has been forced to do so by foreign 
competition in American markets. Now, 
the people who invented this, who pio- 
neered the use of these bits all over the 
world, sell these for $4.50 a set. As I 
understand, it costs about $3.65 to manu- 
facture them before they are shipped out 
to the distributors. Yet, they bought the 
German set of bits for $1.88, and that in- 
cluded the profit of Montgomery Ward. 
Tests show the German bits selling for 
$1.88 are every bit as good as are the bits 
manufactured in my own district by the 
Irwin Auger Bit Co. 

The difference, however, rests in some 
other things. First of all, the Irwin 
Auger Bit Co. pays anywhere from $1.80 
per hour for ordinary labor, to as high 
as $3.50 or $4 an hour for skilled labor. 
They have an 8-hour day and a 40-hour 
week. They are required to pay time 
and a half for overtime, and do all the 
other things required by our laws. In 
West Germany the labor cost is much 
cheaper, and the hours are much longer, 
The West Germans are fine people, I 
have no quarrel with them, but they find 
it possible to manufacture these bits with 
cheaper labor, and by working longer 
hours, on machine tools that, by the way, 
we have given them under some of our 
foreign-aid programs and to ship them 
clear over here and sell them at a price 
which will permit Montgomery Ward to 
make a profit on them when they re- 
tail them for $1.88. As a result, I have 
good people in my district, workers at 
the Irwin Auger Bit Co., good mechanics 
who have labored there for years, and 
helped to develop these tools, now out of 
work. The company is operating on 
part time and on low production sched- 
ule. That is one of the problems brought 
up by the legislation which we will soon 
have before us. So I think it is well that 
we have brought out a rule that will give 
to this House the opportunity to consider 
a substitute bill which will make it easier 
for concerns like Irwin Auger Bit Co., 
or many other concerns that I could 
name, to obtain some relief and some pro- 
tection from what most of us, I believe 
you and I will agree, is unfair foreign 
competition. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MASON. The examples which the 
gentleman has brought to us indicating a 
doubling of cost to produce here, while 
the imported articles are sold for less 
than half, can be duplicated hundreds of 
times. I have seen dozens of such ex- 
amples. How in the world we can com- 
pete against that under our present sys- 
tem of reciprocal trade agreements I do 
not know. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman very much. Many 
of us could bring numerous examples 
such as I have given from their own 
districts, I know of the pottery indus- 
try in Ohio and from the district repre- 
sented so ably by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HENDERSON] which have been 
virtually destroyed by unfair foreign 
competition. The plants are down; 
some of them have quit almost entirely 
and only a very few of them operating 
atall. For instance, the Crooksville Pot- 
tery Co., which has been in operation 
138 years, was forced out of business 
last month. 

I hope this rule will be adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] has 
again expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HENDERSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
true, as our colleague the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown] has stated, that 
the pottery industry in the 15th District 
of Ohio has had a rough time of it in 
recent years. One pottery in Crooks- 
ville has closed its doors for all time, 
after many years of operation. Another 
pottery in a county adjoining my district 
has more recently closed. A large and 
well-known pottery in Cambridge has 
seriously felt the effects of foreign com- 
petition, and many men and women of 
Guernsey County have found themselves 
working only part time or not at all. 

But more than the pottery industry 
is at stake here. Glass, ceramic tile, 
coal, oil, stainless-steel flatware, tools, 
and many others are being crowded 
and harmed by our trade policy. Mr. 
Speaker, if there is harm, then we need 
to try to correct the situation. It is 
sheer madness to continue the same 
policies where manifest harm to certain 
industries is so convincingly present. 
Therefore, I believe this House has a 
duty to adopt a rule which will permit 
the Members to express themselves upon 
this vital issue. 

The rule being considered by the House 
will permit the amendment of the basic 
bill by the substitution of the Simpson 
bill. The Simpson amendment will re- 
duce the extension of the act from 5 to 2 
years, and in many other ways will pro- 
vide a marked improvement over the 
Mills bill. I have introduced H. R. 12703, 
a bill similar to that of the Simpson bill, 
and I heartily endorse the principles em- 
bodied in the Simpson bill as a substi- 
tute for the committee bill, H. R. 12591. 

The modified closed rule recommended 
by the Rules Committee will permit the 
introduction of the substitute, and for 
that reason I will support the rule, 
though I would prefer an open rule 
under which additional amendments 
would be in order, 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I un- 
derstand the gentleman from Oklahoma 
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(Mr. EpmMonpson] wishes to ask some 
questions and I yield to him for that 
purpose. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
there are some of us who are disturbed 
by the parliamentary situation which 
does not permit the House to work its 
will with regard to this legislation. I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Missouri in the first place if my under- 
standing is correct that the only amend- 
ment specifically provided to be consid- 
ered by the House under this rule is the 
amendment to be offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIMPSON] 
which may be otherwise identified as 
H. R. 12676? 

Mr. BOLLING. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma is correct, except that com- 
mittee amendments are also in order 
under the rule. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Missouri if my understanding is cor- 
rect that this rule does not permit, spe- 
cifically at least, a vote of the House 
upon the so-called Ikard amendment 
which received, I understand, 10 votes 
in the Committee on Ways and Means? 

Mr. BOLLING. The only amend- 
ments which will be in order under the 
rule are committee amendments and the 
amendment in the form of the bil, 
H. R. 12676, the so-called Simpson bill. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman if it is 
possible that the Ikard amendment may 
be offered as a committee amendment 
in the course of the consideration of this 
bill? 

Mr. BOLLING. That is a matter be- 
yond my ability to answer, because that 
would be entirely in the control of the 
Committee on Ways and Means.. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JOINT MEETING TO RECEIVE THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
PUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be in 
order at any time on Thursday, June 5, 
1958, for the Speaker to declare a recess 
for the purpose of receiving in joint 
meeting the President of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
on to file certain privileged re- 
ports. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FARM CREDIT APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1959 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 11767) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Clerk will report the motion 
offered by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 17, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken and inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert “: Provided further, That here- 
after no conservation reserve contract shall 
be entered into which provides for (1) pay- 
ments for conservation practices in excess of 
the average rate for comparable practices un- 
der the agricultural conservation program, 
or (2) annual rental payments in excess of 
20 percent of the value of the land placed 
under contract, such value to be determined 
without regard to physical improvements 
thereon or geographic location thereof. In 
determining the value of the land for this 
purpose, the county committee shall take 
into consideration the estimate of the land- 
owner or operator as to the value of such 
land as well as his certificate as to the pro- 
Se history and productivity of such 
and.“ 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


PAYMENT TO THE GOVERNMENT 
OF DENMARK 


The SPEAKER. The further unfin- 
ished business is the bill (S. 2448) to 
authorize a payment to the Government 
of Denmark. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BENTLEY moves that the bill be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
for further study and revision. 


The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 
A A motion to reconsider was laid on the 

able. 


ADMISSION OF THE STATE OF 
ALASKA INTO THE UNION 


The SPEAKER. The further unfin- 
ished business is the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for the ad- 
mission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union, on which a motion to recommit 
is pending. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rocers of Texas moves to recommit the 


bill to the Committee on Interlor and Insular 
Affairs. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 


Speaker, on that I respectfully demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 174, nays 199, answered 


“present” 4, not voting 52, as follows: 
[Roll No. 78] 
YEAS—174 
Abbitt Frazier Philbin 
Abernethy Gary Pilcher 
Adair Gathings Pillion 
Alexander Gavin Poage 
Alger George Poff 
Allen, III. Grant Preston 
Andrews Gwinn Rains 
Arends Haley Ray 
Ashmore Halleck Reed 
Avery Hardy Riley 
Ayres Harris Rivers 
Bailey Harrison, Va. Roberts 
Barden Harvey Robeson, Va 
Bates Hays, Ark Rogers, Fla. 
Baumhart Hemphill Rogers, Mass, 
Beamer Henderson Rogers, Tex. 
Becker Herlong Rutherford 
Belcher Hess Sadlak 
Bennett, Mich, Hiestand St. George 
Betts Hill Schenck 
Blitch Hoeven Scherer 
Bolton Hoffman Schwengel 
Bonner Holt Scrivner 
Hosmer Scudder 
Boykin Huddleston Selden 
Brooks, Tex, Hyde Sikes 
Brown, Ga Ikard Simpson, II. 
Brown, Ohio Johansen Simpson, Pa. 
Broyhill Jonas Smith, Miss. 
Budge Jones, Ala Smith, Va. 
Burleson Kean Springer 
Bush Kilday Stauffer 
Byrnes, Wis. Kilgore Taber 
Cannon Kitchin Talle 
Cederberg Laird Taylor 
Chiperfield Landrum Teague, Calif, 
Clevenger Latham Teague, Tex. 
Cooley LeCompte Thomas 
Coudert McCulloch ‘Thornberry 
Cramer McGregor Tuck 
Cunningham, McIntire Utt 
Nebr. McMillan Van Pelt 
Dague McVey Vursell 
Davis, Ga. Mahon Walter 
Delaney Martin Wharton 
Derounian Mason Whitener 
Devereux Matthews Whitten 
Dorn, N. Y, Miller, Md Wigglesworth 
Dorn, S. ©. Miller, N. Y. Williams, Miss. 
Dowdy 18 Williams, N. X. 
Durham Mitchell Willis 
Elliott Moore Wilson, Ind, 
Everett Mumma Winstead 
Fenton Murray Withrow 
Fino Nicholson Wolverton 
Fisher O'Neill Young 
Flynt Ostertag Younger 
Forrester Patman 
Fountain Patterson 
NAYS—199 
Addonizio Byrne, Pa. Dwyer 
Albert Canfield Eberharter 
Allen, Calif, Carrigg Edmondson 
Anderson, Celler Evins 
Mont, Chamberlain Fallon 
Anfuso Chenoweth Farbstein 
Ashley Christopher Fascell 
Aspinall Church Feighan 
Baker Clark ood 
Baldwin Coad Fogarty 
Baring Cofin Ford 
Barrett Collier Frelinghuysen 
Bass, N. H Corbett Friedel 
Bass, Tenn. Cretella Fulton 
Beckworth Cunningham, Garmatz 
Bennett, Fla. Iowa lenn 
Berry Curtin Gordon 
Blatnik Curtis, Mo. Granahan 
Boggs Davis, Tenn. Gray 
Boland Dawson, III. Green, Oreg. 
Bolling Dawson, Utah Green, Pa 
Bow Dellay Griffin 
Boyle Dennison Griffiths 
Bray Dent n 
Breeding Denton Hale 
Broomfield Dingell Harden 
Brown, Mo. Dixon Harrison, Nebr, 
Brownson Dol Haskell 
Byrd Donohue Hays, Ohio 
Byrne, Ill. Dooley ey 
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Heselton Madden Rhodes, Pa. 
Holifield Magnuson Riehiman 
Holland Robison, N. Y, 
Holmes May Robsion, Ky. 
Holtzman Meader o 
Horan Merrow Rogers, Colo. 
Jarman Rooney 
Jennings Michel Roosevelt 
Jensen Miller, Nebr. Santangelo 
Johnson Saylor 
Jones, Mo, Montoya Seely-Brown 
Judd Morano Sheehan 
Karsten Morgan Shelley 
Kearns Moss Sisk 
Keating Moulder Smith, Calif, 
Kee Multer S 
Kelly, N. Y. Natcher Sullivan 
Keogh Nimtz Teller 
King Norblad Tewes 
Kirwan Norrell Thompson, N. J. 
Kluczynski O'Brien, III Thomson, Wyo. 
Knutson O'Brien, N. T. Tollefson 
Krueger O'Hara, III. Udall 
Lafore O'Konski Ullman 
Lane Osmers Vanik 
Lankford Passman Van Zandt 
Lesinski Pelly Wainwright 
Libonati Perkins Weaver 
Lipscomb Pfost Westland 
McCormack Polk Widnall 
McDonough Porter Wier 

cFall Price Wright 
McGovern Prouty Yates 
McIntosh ule Zablocki 
Macdonald Rabaut Zelenko 
Machrowicz Rees, Kans. 
Mack, Ill. uss 
Mack, Wash. Rhodes, Ariz. 

ANSWERED “PRESENT” —4 
Bentley Scott, Pa. Steed 
Hébert 
NOT VOTING—52 

Andersen, Hillings Radwan 

H. Carl Hull Reece, Tenn 
Auchincloss Jackson Saund 
Brooks, La. James Scott, N.C. 
Buckley Jenkins Sheppard 
Burdick Kearney Shuford 
Carnahan Kilburn Sieminski 
Chelf Knox Siler 
Colmer Lennon Smith, Kans. 
Curtis, Mass Loser Spence 
Dies McCarthy Thompson, La 
Diggs Marshall Thompson, Tex, 
Doyle Miller, Calif. Trimble 
Engle Morris Vinson 
Forand Morrison Vorys 
Gregory Neal Watts 
Gross O'Hara, Minn, Wilson, Calif. 
Gubser Powell 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Colmer for, with Mr. Steed against. 

Mr. Shuford for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Vinson for, with Mr. Bentley against. 

Mr. James for, with Mr. Scott of Penn- 
sylvania against, 

Mr. Auchincloss 
against. 

Mr. O'Hara of Minnesota for, with Mr. 
Reece of Tennessee against. 

Mr. Siler for, with Mr. Knox against. 

Mr. Wilson of California for, with Mr. 
Hillings against. 

Mr, Neal for, with Mr. Kearney against. 

Mr. Hull for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana for, with Mr. Mc- 
Carthy against. 

Mr. Lennon for, with Mr. Engle against. 

Mr. Trimble for, with Mr. Carnahan 
against. 

Mr. Jackson for, with Mr. Thompson of 
Texas against. 

Mr. Smith of Kansas for, with Mr. Loser 
against. 

Mr. Andersen, H. Carl., for, with Mr. Mar- 
shall against. 

Mr. Dies for, with Mr. Forand against. 

Mr. Scott of North Carolina for, with Mr. 
Miller of California against. 

Mr. Curtis of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Doyle against. 

Mr, Radwan for, with Mr. Morris against. 


for, with Mr. Kilburn 


May 28 


Mr, Gregory for, with Mr. Morrison against. 
Mr. Jenkins for, with Mr. Sheppard 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Burdick. 

Mr, Chelf with Mr. Gross, 

Mr. Sieminski with Mr. Gubser, 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Vorys. 


Mr. MACDONALD changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska 
changed his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. COLMER]. If he were pres- 
ent he would have voted “yea.” I voted 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present,” 

Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. SHUFORD]. If he 
were present he would have voted “yea.” 
I voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a live pair with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
James]. If he were present he would 
have voted “yea.” I voted “nay.” I 
therefore withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. If he were pres- 
ent he would have voted “yea.” I voted 
“nay.” I therefore withdraw my vote 
and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now 
recurs on the recommendation of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. 

The recommendation was rejected. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H, R. 7999, with 
Mr. Mitts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will report the amendments 
that were pending in the Committee of. 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union when the Committee rose on 
yesterday. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dawson of 
Utah: On page 4, line 13, strike the word 
“fifty” and insert the word “twenty-five.” 

On page 5, lines 10 and 11, strike the words 
“one hundred and eighty-two million” and 
insert “one hundred and two million five 
hundred and fifty thousand.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of Texas 
to the amendment offered by Mr. Dawson of 
Utah: Strike out “102,000,000” and insert 
“21,000,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Rocers] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. Dawson]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. RoceErs of Texas) 
there were—ayes 46, noes 74. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 


1958 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. Dawson]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Dawson of Utah) 
there were ayes 91, noes 8. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 7. Upon enactment of this act, it shall 
be the duty of the President of the United 
States, not later than July 3, 1958, to certify 
such fact to the Governor of Alaska. There- 
upon the Governor, on or after July 3, 1958, 
and not later than August 1, 1958, shall issue 
his proclamation for the elections as herein- 
after provided, for officers of all elective offices 
and in the manner provided for by the con- 
stitution of the proposed State of Alaska, but 
the officers so elected shall in any event 
include 2 Senators and 1 Representative in 
Congress. 

Sec, 8. (a) The proclamation of the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska required by section 7 shall 
provide for holding of a primary election 
and a general election on dates to be fixed 
by the Governor of Alaska: Provided, That 
the general election shall not be held later 
than December 1, 1958, and at such elections 
the officers required to be elected as provided 
in section 7 shall be, and officers for other 
elective offices provided for in the constitu- 
tion of the proposed State of Alaska may be, 
chosen by the people. Such elections shall 
be held, and the qualifications of voters 
thereat shall be, as prescribed by the consti- 
tution of the proposed State of Alaska for 
the election of members of the proposed 
State legislature. The returns thereof shall 
be made and certified in such manner as the 
constitution of the proposed State of Alaska 
may prescribe. The Governor of Alaska shall 
certify the results of said elections to the 
President of the United States. 

(b) Atan election designated by proclama- 
tion of the Governor of Alaska, which may 
be the general election held pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section, or a Territorial 
general election, or a special election, there 
shall be submitted to the electors qualified to 
vote in said election, for adoption or rejec- 
tion, the following propositions: 

“(1) The boundaries of the State of 
Alaska shall be as prescribed in the act of 
Congress approved (date of approval 
of this act) and all claims of this State to 
any areas of land or sea outside the bound- 
aries so prescribed are hereby irrevocably re- 
linquished to the United States. 

“(2) All provisions of the act of Congress 
approved (date of approval of this act) 
reserving rights or powers to the United 
States, as well as those prescribing the terms 
or conditions of the grants of lands or other 
property therein made to the State of Alaska, 
are consented to fully by said State and its 
people.” 

In the event the foregoing propositions are 
adopted at said election by a majority of the 
legal votes cast on said submission, the pro- 
posed constitution of the proposed State of 
Alaska, ratified by the people at the election 
held on April 24, 1956, shall be deemed 
amended accordingly. In the event the fore- 
going propositions are not adopted at said 
election by a majority of the legal votes cast 
on said submission, the provisions of this act 
shall thereupon cease to be effective. 

The Governor of Alaska is hereby author- 
ized and directed to take such action as may 
be necessary or appropriate to insure the 
submission of said propositions to the people. 
The return of the votes cast on said proposi- 
tions shall be made by the election officers 
directly to the secretary of Alaska, who shall 
certify the results of the submission to the 
Governor. The Governor shall certify the re- 
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sults of said submission, as so ascertained, to 
the President of the United States. 

(c) If the President shall find that the 
propositions set forth in the preceding sub- 
section have been duly adopted by the people 
of Alaska, the President, upon certification of 
the returns of the election of the officers re- 
quired to be elected as provided in section 7 
of this act, shall thereupon issue his proc- 
lamation anouncing the results of said 
election as so ascertained. Upon the issuance 
of said proclamation by the President, the 
State of Alaska shall be deemed admitted in- 
to the Union as provided in section 1 of this 
act. 
Until the said State is so admitted into 
the Union, all of the officers of said Territory, 
including the Delegate in Congress from said 
Territory, shall continue to discharge the 
duties of their respective office. Upon the 
issuance of said proclamation by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the admission 
of the State of Alaska into the Union, the 
officers elected at said election, and qualified 
under the provisions of the constitution and 
laws of said State, shall proceed to exercise 
all the functions pertaining to their offices 
in or under or by authority of the govern- 
ment of said State, and officers not required 
to be elected at said initial election shall be 
selected or continued in office as provided by 
the constitution and laws of said State. The 
Governor of said State shall certify the elec- 
tion of the Senators and Representative in 
the manner required by law, and the said 
Senators and Representative shall be en- 
titled to be admitted to seats in Congress and 
to all the rights and privileges of Senators 
and Representatives of other States in the 
Congress of the United States. 

(d) Upon admission of the State of Alaska 
into the Union as herein provided, all of the 
Territorial laws then in force in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska shall be and continue in full 
force and effect throughout said State except 
as modified or changed by this act, or by the 
constitution of the State, or as thereafter 
modified or changed by the legislature of the 
State. All of the laws of the United States 
shall have the same force and effect within 
said State as elsewhere within the United 
States. As used in this paragraph, the term 
“Territorial laws” includes (in addition to 
laws enacted by the Territorial Legislature of 
Alaska) all laws or parts thereof enacted by 
the Congress the validity of which is depend- 
ent solely upon the authority of the Con- 
gress to provide for the government of 
Alaska prior to the admission of the State of 
Alaska into the Union, and the term “laws of 
the United States” includes all laws or parts 
thereof enacted by the Congress that (1) 
apply to or within Alaska at the time of 
the admission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union, (2) are not “Territorial laws” as de- 
fined in this paragraph, and (3) are not in 
conflict with any other provisions of this 
act. 

Sec. 9. The State of Alaska upon its ad- 
mission into the Union shall be entitled to 
one Representative until the taking effect of 
the next reapportionment, and such Repre- 
sentative shall be in addition to the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives as now 
prescribed by law: Provided, That such tem- 
porary increase in the membership shall not 
operate to either increase or decrease the per- 
manent membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as prescribed in the act of August 
8, 1911 (37 Stat. 13) nor shall such temporary 
increase affect the basis of apportionment 
established by the act of November 15, 1941 
(55 Stat. 761; 2 U. S. C., sec. 2a), for the 
83d Congress and each Congress thereafter. 

Sec. 10. (a) The President of the United 
States is hereby authorized to establish, by 
Executive order or proclamation, one or more 
special national defense withdrawals within 
the exterior boundaries of Alaska, which 
withdrawal or withdrawals may thereafter 
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be terminated in whole or in part by the 
President. 

(b) Special national defense withdrawals 
established under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall be confined to those portions of 
Alaska that are situated to the north or west 
of the following line: Beginning at the point 
where the Porcupine River crosses the inter- 
national boundary between Alaska and Can- 
ada; thence along a line parallel to, and five 
miles from, the right bank of the main chan- 
nel of the Porcupine River to its confluence 
with the Yukon River; thence along a line 
parallel to, and five miles from, the right 
bank of the main channel of the Yukon River 
to its most southerly point of intersection 
with the meridian of longitude 160 degrees 
west of Greenwich; thence south to the inter- 
section of said meridian with the Kuskokwim 
River; thence along a line parallel to, and five 
miles from the right bank of the Kuskokwim 
River to the mouth of said river; thence along 
the shoreline of Kuskokwim Bay to its inter- 
section with the meridian of longitude 162 
degrees 30 minutes west of Greenwich; 
thence south to the intersection of said 
meridian with the parallel of latitude 57 
degrees 30 minutes north; thence east to the 
intersection of said parallel with the merid- 
ian of longitude 156 degrees west of Green- 
wich; thence south to the intersection of said 
meridian with the parallel of latitude 50 
degrees north. 

(c) Effective upon the issuance of such 
Executive order or proclamation, exclusive 
jurisdiction over all special national defense 
withdrawals established under this section 
is hereby reserved to the United States, 
which shall have sole legislative, judicial, 
and executive power within such with- 
drawals, except as provided hereinafter. 
The exclusive jurisdiction so established 
shall extend to all lands within the exterior 
boundaries of each such withdrawal, and 
shall remain in effect with respect to any 
particular tract or parcel of land only so 
long as such tract or parcel remains within 
the exterior boundaries of such a with- 
drawal. The laws of the State of Alaska 
shall not apply to areas within any special 
national defense withdrawal established 
under this section while such areas remain 
subject to the exclusive jurisdiction hereby 
authorized: Provided, however, That such 
exclusive jurisdiction shall not prevent the 
execution of any process, civil or criminal, 
of the State of Alaska, upon any person 
found within said withdrawals: And pro- 
vided further, That such exclusive jurisdic- 
tion shall not prohibit the State of Alaska 
from enacting and enforcing all laws neces- 
sary to establish voting districts, and the 
qualification and procedures for voting in all 
elections. 

(d) During the continuance in effect of 
any special national defense withdrawal es- 
tablished under this section, or until the 
Congress otherwise provides, such exclusive 
jurisdiction shall be exercised within each 
such withdrawal in accordance with the 
following provisions of law: 

(1) All laws enacted by the Congress that 
are of general application to areas under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States, including, but without limiting the 
generality of the foregoing, those provisions 
of title 18, United States Code, that are 
applicable within the special maritime and 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States 
as defined in section 7 of said title, shall 
apply to all areas within such withdrawals. 

(2) In addition, any areas within the 
withdrawals that are reserved by act of 
Congress or by Executive action for a par- 
ticular military or civilian use of the United 
States shall be subject to all laws enacted 
by the Congress that have application to 
lands withdrawn for that particular use, and 
any other areas within the withdrawals shall 
be subject to all laws enacted by the Con- 
gress that are of general application to lands 
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withdrawn for defense purposes of the 
United States. 

(3) To the extent consistent with the 
laws described in paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
this subsection and with regulations made 
or other actions taken under their authority, 
all laws in force within such withdrawals 
immediately prior to the creation thereof by 
Executive order or proclamation shall apply 
within the withdrawals and, for this pur- 
pose, are adopted as laws of the United 
States: Provided, however, That the laws 
of the State or Territory relating to the or- 
ganization or powers of municipalities or 
local political subdivisions, and the laws or 
ordinances of such municipalities or political 
subdivisions shall not be adopted as laws of 
the United States. 

(4) All functions vested in the United 
States commissioners by the laws described 
in this.subsection shall continue to be per- 
formed within the withdrawals by such 
commissioners. 

(5) All functions vested in any municipal 
corporation, school district, or other local 
political subdivision by the laws described in 
this subsection shall continue to be per- 
formed within the withdrawals by such 
corporations, district, or other subdivision, 
and the laws of the State or the laws or 
ordinances of such municipalities or local 
political subdivision shall remain in full 
force and effect notwithstanding any with- 
drawal made under this section. 

(6) All other functions vested in the gov- 
ernment of Alaska or in any officer or agency 
thereof, except judicial functions over which 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Alaska is given jurisdiction by this 
act or other provisions of law, shall be per- 
formed within the withdrawals by such 
civilian individuals or civilian agencies and 
in such manner as the President shall from 
time to time, by Executive order, direct or 
authorize. 

(7) The United States District Court for 
the District of Alaska shall have original 
jurisdiction, without regard to the sum or 
value of any matter in controversy, over all 
civil actions arising within such withdrawals 
under the laws made applicable thereto by 
this subsection, as well as over all offenses 
committed within the withdrawals. 

(e) Nothing contained in subsection (d) 
of this section shall be construed as limit- 
ing the exclusive jurisdiction established in 
the United States by subsection (c) of this 
section or the authority of the Congress to 
implement such exclusive jurisdiction by 
appropriate legislation, or as denying to per- 
sons now or hereafter residing within any 
portion of the areas described in subsection 
(b) of this section the right to vote at all 
elections held within the political subdi- 
visions as prescribed by the State of Alaska 
where they respectively reside, or as limiting 
the jurisdiction conferred on the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Alaska by any other provision of law, or as 
continuing in effect laws relating to the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska. 
Nothing contained in this section shall be 
construed as limiting any authority other- 
wise vested in the Congress or the President. 

Sec. 11. (a) Nothing in this act shall af- 
fect the establishment, or the right, owner- 
ship, and authority of the United States in 
Mount McKinley National Park, as now or 
hereafter constituted; but exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, in all cases, shall be exercised by the 
United States for the national park, as now 
or hereafter constituted; saving, however, to 
the State of Alaska the right to serve civil 
or criminal process within the limits of the 
aforesaid park in suits or prosecutions for 
or on account of rights acquired, obligations 
incurred, or crimes committed in said State, 
but outside of said park; and saving further 
to the said State the right to tax persons 
and corporations, their franchises and prop- 
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erty on the lands included in said park; 
and saving also to the persons residing now 
or hereafter in such area the right to vote 
at all elections held within the respective 
political subdivisions of their residence in 
which the park is situated. 

(b) Notwithstanding the admission of the 
State of Alaska into the Union, authority is 
reserved in the United States, subject to the 
proviso hereinafter set forth, for the exercise 
by the Congress of the United States of the 
power of exclusive legislation, as provided by 
article I, section 8, clause 17, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, in all cases 
whatsoever over such tracts or parcels of 
land as, immediately prior to the admission 
of said State, are owned by the United States 
and held for military, naval, Air Force, or 
Coast Guard purposes, including naval pe- 
troleum reserve No. 4, whether such lands 
were acquired by cession and transfer to 
the United States by Russia and set aside 
by act of Congress or by Executive order or 
proclamation of the President or the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska for the use of the United 
States, or were acquired by the United States 
by purchase, condemnation, donation, ex- 
change, or otherwise: Provided, (1) That the 
State of Alaska shall always have the right 
to serve civil or criminal process within the 
said tracts or parcels of land in suits or 
prosecutions for or on account of rights ac- 
quired, obligations incurred, or crimes com- 
mitted within the said State but outside of 
the said tracts or parcels of land; (ii) that 
the reservation of authority in the United 
States for the exercise by the Congress of 
the United States of the power of exclusive 
legislation over the lands aforesaid shall not 
operate to prevent such lands from being a 
part of the State of Alaska, or to prevent 
the said State from exercising over or upon 
such lands, concurrently with the United 
States, any jurisdiction whatsoever which it 
would have in the absence of such reserva- 
tion of authority and which is consistent 
with the laws hereafter enacted by the Con- 
gress pursuant to such reservation of au- 
thority; and (iii) that such power of 
exclusive legislation shall rest and remain in 
the United States only so long as the par- 
ticular tract or parcel of land involved is 
owned by the United States and used for 
military, naval, Air Force, or Coast Guard 
purposes. The provisions of this subsection 
shall not apply to lands within such special 
national defense withdrawal or withdrawals 
as may be established pursuant to section 10 
of this act until such lands cease to be sub- 
ject to the exclusive jurisdiction reserved 
to the United States by that section. 

Sec. 12. Effective upon the admission of 
Alaska into the Union— 

(a) The analysis of chapter 5 of title 28, 
United States Code, immediately preceding 
section 81 of such title, is amended by in- 
serting immediately after and underneath 
item 81 of such analysis, a new item to be 
designated as item 81A and to read as fol- 
lows: 

“$ 81A. Alaska. 


(b) Title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting immediately after 
section 81 thereof a new section, to be desig- 
nated as section 81A, and to read as fol- 
lows: 

“$ 81A. Alaska. 

“Alaska constitutes one judicial district. 

“Court shall be held at Anchorage, Fair- 
banks, Juneau, and Nome.”; 

(c) Section 133 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting in the table 
of districts and judges in such section im- 
mediately above the item: “Arizona * * * 
2”, a new item as follows: Alaska * * 1”; 

(d) The first paragraph of section 373 of 
title 28, United States Code, as heretofore 
amended, is further amended by striking out 
the words: “the District Court for the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska”: Provided, That the amend- 
ment made by this subsection shall not af- 
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fect the rights of any judge who may have 
retired before it takes effect; 

(e) The words “the District Court for the 
Territory of Alaska,” are stricken out wher- 
ever they appear in sections 333, 460, 610, 753, 
1252, 1291, 1292, and 1346 of title 28, United 
States Code; 

(f) The first paragraph of section 1252 of 
title 28, United States Code, is further 
amended by striking out the word “Alaska,” 
from the clause relating to courts of record; 

(g) Subsection (2) of section 1294 of title 
28, United States Code, is repealed and the 
later subsections of such section are re- 
numbered accordingly; 

(h) Subsection (a) of section 2410 of title 
28, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out the words: “including the District 
Court for the Territory of Alaska”; 

(i) Section 3241 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the words: 
“District Court for the Territory of Alaska, 
the”; 

(j) Subsection (e) of section 3401 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out the words: “for Alaska or”; 

(k) Section 3771 of title 18, United States 
Code, as heretofore amended, is further 
amended by striking out from the first para- 
graph of such section the words; “the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska”; 

(1) Section 3772 of title 18, United States 
Code, as heretofore amended, is further 
amended by striking out from the first para- 
graph of such section the words: “the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska”; 

(m) Section 2072 of title 28, United States 
Code, as heretofore amended, is further 
amended by striking out from the first para- 
graph of such section the words: “and of the 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska”; 

(n) Subsection (q) of section 376 of title 
28, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out the words: “the District Court for 
the Territory of Alaska": Provided, That the 
amendment made by this subsection shall 
not affect the rights under such section 376 
of any present or former judge of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Territory of Alaska or his 
survivors; 

(o) The last paragraph of section 1963 of 
title 28, United States Code, is repealed; 

(p) Section 2201 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the words: 
“and the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska”; and 

(q) Section 4 of the act of July 28, 1950 
(64 Stat. 380; 5 U. S. C., sec. 341b) is amended 
by striking out the word: “Alaska”, 

Sec. 13. No writ, action, indictment, cause, 
or proceeding pending in the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska on the date when 
said Territory shall become a State, and no 
case pending in an appellate court upon ap- 
peal from the District Court for the Territory 
of Alaska at the time said Territory shall be- 
come a State, shall abate by the admission of 
the State of Alaska into the Union, but the 
same shall be transferred and proceeded with 
as hereinafter provided, 

All civil causes of action and all criminal 
offenses which shall have arisen or been com- 
mitted prior to the admission of said State, 
but as to which no suit, action, or prosecu- 
tion shall be pending at the date of such 
admission, shall be subject to prosecution in 
the appropriate State courts or in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Alaska in like manner, to the same extent, 
and with like right of appellate review, as if 
said State had been created and said courts 
had been established prior to the accrual of 
said causes of action or the commission of 
such offenses; and such of said criminal of- 
fenses as shall have been committed against 
the laws of the Territory shall be tried and 
punished by the appropriate courts of said 
State, and such as shall have been com- 
mitted against the laws of the United States 
shall be tried and punished in the United 
Sabie District Court for the District of 

aska. 
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Sec. 14. All appeals taken from the District 
Court for the Territory of Alaska to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States or the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit, previous to the admission of Alaska 
as a State, shall be prosecuted to final de- 
termination as though this act had not been 
passed. All cases in which final judgment 
has been rendered in such district court, and 
in which appeals might be had except for the 
admission of such State, may still be sued 
out, taken, and prosecuted to the Supreme 
Court of the United States or the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
under the provisions of then existing law, 
and there held and determined in like man- 
ner; and in either case, the Supreme Court of 
the United States, or the United States Court 
of Appeals, in the event of reversal, shall re- 
mand the said cause to either the State su- 
preme court or other final appellate court 
of said State, or the United States district 
court for said district, as the case may re- 
quire: Provided, That the time allowed by 
existing law for appeals from the district 
court for said Territory shall not be enlarged 
thereby. 

Src. 15. All causes pending or determined 
in the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska at the time of the admission of Alaska 
as a State which are of such nature as to be 
within the jurisdiction of a district court 
of the United States shall be transferred to 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Alaska for final disposition and en- 
forcement in the same manner as is now pro- 
vided by law with reference to the judgments 
and decrees in existing United States district 
courts. All other causes pending or deter- 
mined in the District Court for the Territory 
of Alaska at the time of the admission of 
Alaska as a State shall be transferred to the 
appropriate State court of Alaska, All final 
judgments and decrees rendered upon such 
transferred cases in the United States District 
Court for the District of Alaska may be re- 
viewed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States or by the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit in the same man- 
ner as is now provided by law with refer- 
ence to the judgments and decrees in existing 
United States district courts. 

Sec. 16. Jurisdiction of all cases pending or 
determined in the District Court for the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska not transferred to the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Alaska shall devolve upon and be exercised 
by the courts of original jurisdiction created 
by said State, which shall be deemed to be 
the successor of the District Court for the 
Territory of Alaska with respect to cases not 
so transferred and, as such, shall take and 
retain custody of all records, dockets, jour- 
nals, and files of such court pertaining to 
such cases. The files and papers in all cases 
so transferred to the United States district 
court, together with a transcript of all book 
entries to complete the record in such par- 
ticular cases so transferred, shall be in like 
manner transferred to said district court. 

Sec. 17. All cases pending in the District 
Court for the Territory of Alaska at the time 
said Territory becomes a State not trans- 
ferred to the United States District Court 
for the District of Alaska shall be proceeded 
with and determined by the courts created 
by said State with the right to prosecute 
appeals to the appellate courts created by 
said State, and also with the same right to 
prosecute appeals or writs of certiorari from 
the final determination in said causes made 
by the court of last resort created by such 
State to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as now provided by law for appeals 
and writs of certiorari from the court of last 
resort of a State to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Sec. 18. The provisions of the preceding 
sections with respect to the termination of 
the jurisdiction of the District Court for the 
Territory of Alaska, the continuation of suits, 
the succession of courts, and the satisfac- 
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tion of rights of litigants In suits before 
such courts shall not be effective until 3 years 
after the effective date of this act, unless 
the President, by Executive order, shall sooner 
proclaim that the United States District 
Court for the District of Alaska, established 
in accordance with the provisions of this act, 
is prepared to assume the functions imposed 
upon it. During such period of 3 years or 
until such Executive order is issued, the 
United States District Court for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska shall continue tp function as 
heretofore. The tenure of the judges, the 
United States attorneys, marshals, and other 
officers of the United States District Court for 
the Territory of Alaska shall terminate at 
such time as that court shall cease to func- 
tion as provided in this section. 

Sec. 19. The first paragraph of section 2 of 
the Federal Reserve Act (38 Stat. 251) is 
amended by striking out the last sentence 
thereof and inserting in lieu of such sentence 
the following: “When the State of Alaska or 
any State is hereafter admitted to the Union, 
the Federal Reserve districts shall be read- 
justed by the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in such manner as to 
include such State. Every national bank in 
any State shall, upon commencing business 
or within 90 days after admission into the 
Union of the State in which it is located, 
become a member bank of the Federal Re- 
serve System by subscribing and paying for 
stock in the Federal Reserve bank of its dis- 
trict in accordance with the provisions of 
this act and shall thereupon be an insured 
bank under the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act, and failure to do so shall subject such 
bank to the penalty provided by the sixth 
paragraph of this section.” 

Sec. 20. Section 2 of the act of October 20, 
1914 (38 Stat. 742; 48 U. S. C., sec. 433), is 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 21. Nothing contained in this act shall 
operate to confer United States nationality, 
nor to terminate nationality heretofore law- 
fully acquired, nor restore nationality here- 
tofore lost under any law of the United States 
or under any treaty to which the United 
States may have been a party. 

Sec. 22. Section 101 (a) (36) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 170, 
8 U. S. C., sec. 1101 (a) (36)) is amended by 
deleting the word “Alaska.” 

Sec. 23. The first sentence of section 212 
(d) (7) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (66 Stat. 188, 8 U. S. C., sec. 1182 
(d) (7)) is amended by deleting the word 
“Alaska.” 

Sec. 24. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be held to repeal, amend, or modify the pro- 
visions of section 304 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 237, 8 U. S. C., sec. 
1404). 

Sec. 25. The first sentence of section 310 
(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(66 Stat. 239, 8 U. S. C., sec. 1421 (a)) is 
amended by deleting the words “District 
Courts of the United States for the Terri- 
tories of Hawaii and Alaska” and substitut- 
ing therefor the words “District Court of the 
United States for the Territory of Hawaii.” 

Sec. 26. Section 344 (d) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 265, 8 
U. S. C., sec. 1455 (d)) is amended by de- 
leting the words “in Alaska and.” 

Sec. 27. The third proviso in section 27 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, as amended 
(46 U. S. C., sec. 883), is further amended 
by striking out the word “excluding” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word in- 
cluding.” 

Sec. 28. (a) The last sentence of section 
9 of the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the leasing of coal lands in the Territory of 
Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 20, 1914 (48 U. S C. 439), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: “All net profits 
from operation of Government mines, and 
all bonuses, royalties, and rentals under 
leases as herein provided and all other pay- 
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ments received under this act shall be dis- 
tributed as follows as soon as practicable 
after December 31 and June 30 of each year: 
(1) 90 percent thereof shall be paid by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the State 
of Alaska for disposition by the legislature 
thereof; and (2) 10 percent shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of miscellaneous receipts.” 

(b) Section 35 of the act entitled “An act 
to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, 
oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the publio 
domain,” approved February 25, 1920, as 
amended (30 U. S.C. 191), is hereby amended 
by inserting immediately before the colon 
preceding the first proviso thereof the fol- 
lowing: , and of those from Alaska 524% 
percent thereof shall be paid to the State 
of Alaska for disposition by the legislature 
thereof.” 

Sec. 29, If any provision of this act, or any 
section, subsection, sentence, clause, phrase, 
or individual word, or the application there- 
of to any person or circumstance is held 
invalid, the validity of the remainder of the 
act and of the application of any such pro- 
vision, section, subsection, sentence, clause, 
phrase, or individual word to other persons 
and circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 

Sec. 30. All acts or parts of acts in con- 
flict with the provisions of this act, whether 
passed by the legislature of said Territory 
or by Congress, are hereby repealed. 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York (during 
the reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered as read and be open for 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

: Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and be opened for amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. O'BRIEN]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have several amendments at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. MLER of 
Nebraska: On page 15, line 2, after the 
comma following the word “rejection” add 
the following: “by separate ballot on each.” 

On page 15, line 3, add the following lan- 
guage: (1) Shall Alaska immediately be 
admitted into the Union as a State?” 

On page 15, lines 3 and 8, respectively, 
change the figures “1” to “2” and “2” to “3.” 

On page 15, line 14, after the word “event” 
add the words “each of” and change the 
word “are” to is.“ 

On page 15, line 19, after the word “event” 
add the words “any one of” and change the 
word “are” to “is.” 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, the committee will accept the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: nerd 

Amendment offered by Mr. WEsSTLAND: On 
page 6, line 18, after “Federal agency” insert 
“Provided, That the administration and 
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management of the fish and wildlife re- 
sources of Alaska shall be retained by the 
Federal Government under existing laws un- 
til the first day of the first calendar year 
following the expiration of 90 legislative 
days after the Secretary of the Interior 
certifies to the Congress that the Alaska 
State Legislature has made adequate pro- 
vision for the administration, management, 
and conservation of said resources in the 
broad national interest.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. WESTLAND], is 
recognized. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
submit this amendment not as an oppo- 
nent of statehood for Alaska but rather 
because it deals with the important 
matter—conservation—a matter of na- 
tional concern and particularly to me as 
a westerner. The conservation of natu- 
ral resources—in this instance fish and 
wildlife—is important to every citizen 
of this country. I am firmly convinced 
that present conditions require the ad- 
ministration of the fish and wildlife 
resources of Alaska be retained by the 
Federal Government until it can clearly 
be shown that the Alaska State Legis- 
lature has made adequate provision for 
the administration, management, and 
conservation of these resources in the 
broad national interest. Let me empha- 
size that this amendment sets up no bar 
to future control of these resources by 
the State of Alaska. But because of 
existing conditions, some of which are 
inherent and others of which are of the 
making of the present Territorial legis- 
lature, I feel it is essential that for the 
present fish and wildlife resources ad- 
ministration and management remain in 
the Federal Government. 

The most important single resource in 
Alaska has been and continues to be the 
salmon fishery. The Alaskan fishery is 
now under the jurisdiction of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Both Fish and 
Wildlife and the salmon industry are 
engaged in a program of research in an 
effort to rehabilitate the Alaskan salmon 
run which has been severely reduced in 
recent years. This program has been 
made doubly difficult by the activities of 
the Japanese high seas fishing fleet. 
Scientific evidence shows that the Japa- 
nese fleet, although it remains outside 
territorial waters and, by the terms of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty, west of the 
175th west meridian, has been netting 
millions of immature salmon spawned in 
Alaskan streams. Although recent nego- 
tiations between the United States and 
Japan in an effort to solve this problem 
have broken down, this is a matter which 
must be settled whether by negotiation 
or other means at the disposal of the 
Federal Government. This is a national 
resource and since the depredation of 
this resource is being done by a foreign 
power, it would be foolhardy to turn over 
the fisheries to Alaska so long as this 
serious international problem remains to 
be settled. 

Furthermore, there is at the present 
time no competent fisheries organization 
which can cope with these problems other 
than Fish and Wildlife. Given time, as 
a State, Alaska could doubtless develop 
an effective fish and wildlife organiza- 
tion, But the over 200 Federal Fish and 
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Wildlife employees in Alaska are under 
United States civil service rule and the 
civil service retirement program. There 
is considerable likelihood they would 
prefer to remain with Fish and Wildlife 
Service rather than become a part of the 
State program. 

Going further, the 1958 Federal budget 
for Fish and Wildlife for Alaska totaled 
$1,594,000. To carry on a program in 
the way the Federal Government has 
done would mean a considerable finan- 
cial burden to Alaska. Not only that, but 
there is, as the Wildlife Management 
Federation stressed at its 1957 conven- 
tion, the need for more funds for fish 
and wildlife management in Alaska. 
Under these circumstances, an immedi- 
ate transfer would be unwise. 

But what frightens all conservation- 
minded people and causes serious doubt 
as to the advisability of turning over 
control of fish and wildlife to Alaska has 
been the Territorial Legislature’s record 
in the field of conservation. It is most 
certainly in the public interest that no 
commercial fishing interests—be they 
resident or nonresident—be allowed to 
gain control of Alaska’s fisheries. Yet 
the terms of senate bill 30, passed last 
year by the Territorial legislature, would 
do precisely that. Fortunately, with 
Alaska in a Territorial status, the man- 
agement of fish and wildlife resources 
remains under the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service and not the new fish 
and game commission set up by senate 
bill 30. But should this statehood bill 
pass without protective language such as 
is contained in this amendment, the 
provisions of senate bill 30 would become 
a reality. 

In my remarks during the general de- 
bate on this bill, I quoted extensively 
from the message of the Acting Governor 
to the Territorial Legislature. Although 
he declined to veto the bill since its over- 
whelming legislative support would have 
made a veto a useless act, he sent a sting- 
ing message to the legislature. I will not 
read from the Governor’s message at this 
time other than his statement which 
pretty well summarizes the objections to 
senate bill 30 that “every protection is 
given to the commercial interests in sen- 
ate bill 30; the recreational interests are 
assured of no protection whatever.” 

In view of the expressed attitude of the 
Territorial Legislature, this House should 
insist on language which would assure 
continued Federal jurisdiction over Alas- 
kan fish and wildlife resources to protect 
the public interest until the Alaska Leg- 
islature makes adequate provision for 
the administration, management, and 
conservation of these resources in the 
public interest. There are resources 
which belong not only to the people of 
Alaska but to all the people of the United 
States. While welcoming Alaska to 
membership in the Union, we should take 
care to discharge our responsibilities and 
protect these national resources. 

I might say at this point that this pro- 
posal has the support of the Wildlife 
Management Institute, the American 
Nature Association, the Izaak Walton 
League, the National Parks Association, 
the National Wildlife Federation of 
Nature Conservancy, and the Wilderness 
Society. 
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I want to discuss one further facet of 
this problem. In the past 20 to 25 years 
the Territorial Legislature has on at least 
five different occasions enacted laws dis- 
criminating against nonresident fisher- 
men and imposing a higher tax on the 
right to work and fish in Alaskan fish- 
eries as to nonresidents than as to resi- 
dents. Such discriminatory legislation 
heretofore has been struck down by the 
courts, not on constitution grounds, but 
on grounds of limitations or inhibitions 
placed on the Territorial Legislature. 
With statehood, such limitations would 
be removed and the discriminatory legis- 
lation would, under present indications, 
be enacted by an Alaskan State Legis- 
lature. The discriminatory tendencies 
of the Territorial Legislature are well 
documented by past history up to and 
including senate bill 30. To allow the 
Alaska Legislature to exercise authority 
over fish and wildlife without adequate 
provisions for the administration, man- 
agement, and conservation of these re- 
sources would not only give rise to the 
previously mentioned objections, but 
would also serve to put thousands of 
fishery workers from the States—many 
hundreds of whom reside in my District— 
out of work. Adoption of this amend- 
ment would not only prevent usurping of 
Alaska’s fisheries by commercial in- 
terests, but also offer some hope of pro- 
tection of nonresidents dependent on 
Alaska fisheries for their livelihood. 

Mr. Chairman, let me repeat, I support 
this amendment not as an opponent of 
statehood for Alaska. I am for state- 
hood and I am for statehood now. But 
we must make certain that in admitting 
another State to this Federal Union we 
save for all the people of the United 
States this national resource. The 
amendment should be approved. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am bound to oppose 
this proposed amendment, because it 
would make Alaska a State of the Union 
on terms of less than full equality with 
the other States. Very frankly I do not 
think it is constitutional for that very 
reason. At the same time I apprehend 
that it would take some time for the 
courts to make a final determination. 

One of the principal reasons, of course, 
that Alaska desires control of her wild- 
life and fisheries resources is because the 
Federal Government has not done a very 
good job of conservation in those fields. 
The Alaska salmon fisheries are the most 
important in the world. Last year the 
take of salmon in Alaska was the 
smallest since 1907. 

Every year the conservation organiza- 
tions and all the rest of us complain that 
not enough money is appropriated by the 
Federal Government to conserve properly 
these game, fur, and fish resources. We 
Alaskans have said time after time that 
we are willing to do the job and able to 
do the job. 

In connection with senate bill 30 I 
want to say that it is distinctly to the 
credit of the Territory of Alaska that 
they created this commission, because it 
is appropriating its own funds, especially 
in the field of fisheries, without any au- 
thority whatsoever to regulate those re- 
sources, It has spent millions of dollars 
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in the last few years supplementing the 
inadequate Federal appropriation for 
that purpose. 

I inquired of the chairman of the com- 
mission, set up under Alaska Senate 
bill 30, Mr. Art Hayr, of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, as to the attitude of commercial 
fishermen, and he sent this reply: 

Reurtel board’s controversies voting record 
of both sessions I attended as hunter make 
very clear that so-called commercial fishing 
representatives are fairminded resident 
Alaskans same as other members. Differences 
have been minor, understandable, and easily 
reconeilable. 


I rest my case, Mr. Chairman, upon a 
reiteration of the declaration that we 
should come into the Union completely 
equal in this field. 

Mr. Chairman, only this morning I 
received from Alaska two radiograms 
from two different church groups in 
support of statehood. One was from the 
Reverend Fred P. McGinnis, superin- 
tendent of the Methodist Church in 
Alaska, and I understand that identical 
wires were sent by him to the Speaker of 
the House and the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Saytor]. The text of the 
message is as follows: 

The Alaska Mission Conference of the 
Methodist Church in session tonight at Ju- 
neau unanimously adopted a strong resolu- 
tion supporting statehood and urged the 
Congress to act. This conference represents 
approximately 5,000 members and constitu- 
ents within Alaska. Resolution calls for 
transmittal this action to you. I respect- 
fully urge that the Congress give us favor- 
able vote. 


The second radiogram came from sev- 
eral Baptist ministers in Anchorage who 
wired: 

We Southern Baptist ministers of Anchor- 
age believe self-government for Alaskans 
under statehood is right and overdue, would 
benefit the Nation as well as Alaska and 
would enable Alaskans to build a fine God- 
fearing civilization. We pray Members of 
House will apply the principles of brotherly 
love and justice by passing statehood bill. 


The message was signed by the Rev- 
erend Felton H. Griffin, First Baptist 
Church; the Reverend James Rose, Im- 
manuel Baptist Church; the Reverend 
Robert Gingrich, Fairview Baptist 
Church; the Reverend Jack Turner, 
Calvary Baptist Church; and the Rev- 
erend James Dotson, Faith Baptist 
Church. 

Mr. Chairman, I should not like my 
participation in this debate to be con- 
cluded without expressing my thanks to 
the Delegate from Hawaii [Mr. Burns]. 
During all these long months the Alaska 
statehood bill has been considered his 
has been the course of statesmanship. 
Men in his position less practical and 
less discerning might have publicly re- 
sented the fact that the statehood as- 
pirations of Hawaii were being subordi- 
nated to those of Alaska during the 85th 
Congress. Had he so reacted I can read- 
ily imagine a situation arising by which 
once more the statehood goals of both 
these Territories might have been far- 
ther away than ever, instead of closer. 
The Delegate from Hawaii, acting as I 
and so many others are convinced in the 
very best interests of the Territory he 
so ably represents, chose another course. 
From the outset, I have believed it to be 
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the course best calculated for the wel- 
fare of his constituents and I say that 
most objectively even though I had an 

le desire to move Alaska 
statehood along as promptly as possible. 

My personal conclusion—and it is one 
wholly shared with many of our col- 
leagues with whom I have talked—is that 
the Delegate from Hawaii adopted the 
very best means to carry out his legisla- 
tive program. It is my pleasure to con- 
gratulate him now on the fine service he 
is giving the people of Hawaii and to 
thank him for the valuable assistance he 
has rendered to Alaska. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I can 
see a great deal of justice to the position 
taken by the Delegate from Alaska. On 
the other hand, it seems that inasmuch 
as all legislation must be a matter of 
compromise, here is one place where we 
can compromise without defeating the 
purpose of this bill. With that thought 
in mind, I shall support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will say this in 
conclusion, that the amendment is so 
worded that the Secretary of the Interior 
will be in control in respect to certifica- 
tion, and I am sure that he will be fair- 
minded about this, and I am sure, too, 
that the Alaska State Legislature will 
pass what he considers to be adequate 
laws. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I would like 
to join the chairman of the subcommittee 
in supporting the Westland amendment. 
I think it improves the bill. It does not 
take anything away from the commis- 
sion in Alaska. I support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I would like to join the 
gentleman in support of this amendment. 
The question that has been raised is a 
serious one, and in view of the fact that 
the Wildlife Management Institute, the 
American Nature Association, the Isaak 
Walton League, the National Parks Asso- 
ciation, National Wildlife Federation of 
Nature Conservancy, and the Wilderness 
Society have all joined in support of this 
amendment, I think it is only fitting that 
these conservation groups wish to be ac- 
credited so that this matter can be 
worked out by the Secretary. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I thank 
the gentleman. I would like to add that 
while I agree most heartily with the Dele- 
gate from Alaska that we should preserve 
home rule down to the last period and 
comma, we have a situation here where 
it is left to the Secretary of the Interior 
to determine when Alaska is ready to 
handle this matter. I am very sure that 
no Secretary of the Interior, the present 
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one or anyone who succeeds him, would 
keep Alaska away from the control of its 
own resources 1 day longer than neces- 
sary. I think his approval will come very 
quickly, and it will allow a reasonable, 
brief period in which the officials of 
Alaska can get ready for the handling of 
this very important industry. For that 
reason I am supporting the amendment, 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is introduced to meet the 
objections raised during the committee 
hearings by the Wildlife Management 
Institute and since then by other con- 
servation groups, including the Ameri- 
can Nature Association, Izaak Walton 
League of America, the National Parks 
Association, National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, Nature Conservancy, and the 
Wilderness Society. 

These organizations have asked for 
safeguards for the future welfare of the 
Territory’s fish and wildlife resources 
and have felt lack of a clarifying amend- 
ment would jeopardize the invaluable re- 
sources upon which a major part of the 
new State’s economy would be based. Let 
me emphasize that the opposition to this 
bill of national conservation groups 
would be removed by inclusion of this 
amendment. In this connection, I have 
here a copy of a letter signed by C. R. 
Gutermuth, vice president of the Wild- 
life Management Institute, to the gentle- 
man from New York, the Honorable Lro 
W. O’Brien, dated March 24, 1958. It 
reads: 

The national conservation organizations 
are not opposing statehood, and their oppo- 
sition to the pending legislation could be 
removed entirely by the adoption of this 
amendment. 


Since previous bills to grant statehood 
to Alaska have been considered by the 
Congress, the Alaska Territorial Legisla- 
ture passed a law under which the com- 
mercial fish interests of Alaska would 
gain complete control over Alaska’s fish 
and wildlife resources. And the purpose 
of this amendment is to require certifica- 
tion to Congress by the Secretary of the 
Interior that the Alaska Legislature has 
made adequate provision for the adminis- 
tration, management, and conservation 
of these resources, in the broad public 
interest. 

The concern of conservationists came 
with the passage in 1957 by the Territo- 
rial Legislature of senate bill 30. 

As the Acting Governor of Alaska at 
the time said, opposition to senate bill 
30 as expressed in communications to 
him was widespread and voluminous and 
came from individuals, organizations of 
sportsmen, and other groups, while sup- 
port for the bill was limited and localized. 

Let me quote as to the Governor’s 
own objections as expressed to the presi- 
dent of the Alaska Senate regarding the 
Alaska Fish and Game Commission: 

The commission is authorized by senate 


bill 30 to promulgate and issue regulations 
which shall have the force and effect of law, 
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but guidelines for and limitations on these 
regulatory powers are almost entirely lack- 
ing. For example, the rights and privileges 
of a large and important part of Alaska’s 
population, our native peoples, which are 
safeguarded under existing legislation, have 
apparently been either overlooked or disre- 
garded in senate bill 30. 

Senate bill 30 provides no policy or guides 
for commission responsibility for proper 
harvest or use of fur, game, or fish; for 
esthetic or other values to be safeguarded in 
the public interest in contrast to the inter- 
est of hunters, trappers, or fishermen. 


The May 1958 issue of Outdoor Amer- 
ica, a publication of the Izaak Walton 
League of America, Inc., has an article 
in it entitled “Will Statehood Help Alas- 
kan Wildlife?” by Burton H. Atwood, 
the league’s national secretary. I quote 
from this article as follows: 

The Territorial commission for fish and 
game, as established by the last legislature, 
is basically unsound. It could be controlled 
by commercial fishing interests whose ob- 
jectives are often at odds with those of 
sportsmen. 


I want to say that I have never seen 
any statement that denied the Alaska 
fisheries would be controlled by the com- 
mercial Alaska fishermen if we fail to 
pass this safeguard amendment. And, 
may I say, too, this amendment is in- 
tended to oppose any domination by fish- 
ing interests either resident or absentee. 

How can anyone justify transfer of 
the fishery to the Alaska Fish and Game 
Commission as presently constituted with 
4 out of 7 members representing com- 
mercial fishing? How can anyone oppose 
an assurance that safeguards in the na- 
tional interest be provided? 

As a quorum, the four commercial fish 
representatives on that Alaska commis- 
sion would establish all rules, regulations, 
and policies for an $80 million a year in- 
dustry employing seasonally 25,000 
workers, 

Read the testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. Read Governor Hendrickson’s 
message to the president of the senate 
of the 23d Alaska Legislature. If any 
Members will read the printed hearings 
starting at page 418 the picture will be 
clear. 

Otherwise, the door is left wide open 
for the greatest scandal in the history of 
Alaska—which is something. 

Without this amendment, in all con- 
science, I would have to vote against the 
statehood bill because as one witness 
said: 

This law certainly sets the stage for look- 
ing after everything but the public's interest. 


If what I say is not true about the Alas- 
ka Fish and Game Commission being 
weighted in favor of the commercial 
users, then the Secretary of the Interior 
tomorrow could certify to the Congress 
as to the Alaska Legislature having 
made adequate provisions for adminis- 
tration in the national interest. 

The only valid opposition to this 
amendment that I could possibly con- 
template would come from those who are 
supporting special selfish interests. The 
amendment simply would assure State 
management and regulation that will up- 
hold and conform to the new proposed 
constitution of the State of Alaska which 
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provides for common use of natural re- 
sources and reads: 
No exclusive right or special privilege of 


fishery shall be created or authorized in the 
natural waters of the State. 


To conservation-minded Members of 
Congress who desire to protect the wild- 
life resources of Alaska, let me repeat 
adoption of this safeguarding amend- 
ment as far as this statehood bill is con- 
cerned will satisfy the conservation 
groups and remove their objection to 
this bill. 

I hope the committee will accept this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. WESTLAND], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the 
President of the United States will be 
glad to hear of the vote just taken in 
the House. I have in my hand a dispatch 
taken from the ticker which reads as 
follows: 

The President today reaffirmed his support 
of pending legislation that would grant 
statehood to Alaska. Both political parties 
advocated statehood in their 1956 campaign 
platforms, and those pledges should be car- 
ried out. 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BONNER: On 


page 7, line 11, delete the figure “70” and 
insert in lieu thereof the figure “25.” 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know whether it is proper to have 
the amendment read 25 percent.” 
These seals are handled by treaty, an 
international treaty, as the Delegate 
from Alaska well knows. I have read the 
bill and the report and I cannot find 
where there have been any negotiations 
with those who are parties to the treaty 
to divide up the profit from the harvest 
of these seals. 

The United States Government, as all 
of us know, has the responsibility of pro- 
tecting the seals and other animals, un- 
der this international treaty. Appar- 
ently the committee has not gone into 
the complications involved in the provi- 
sions of the treaty. It is proposed to 
give the State of Alaska 70 percent of the 
profits from these seals. My amend- 
ment would reduce that to 25 percent, 
but I do not think the matter should be 
dealt with in this bill at all. 

I should like to ask the chairman of 
the committee whether he has had any- 
body in to consider the treaty provisions 
when it is proposed to give 70 percent of 
the profits of the seals to the State of 
Alaska. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Specifi- 
cally on that question we had a repre- 
sentative of the Department of State 
testify before our committee. He did 
not regard this as a point of possible 
international disagreement. I might 
point out to the gentleman that the bill 
itself provides that all of the expenses for 
administering the islands must be de- 
ducted before there are any profits 
taken. 
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Mr. BONNER. That is a provision in 
the treaty at the present time. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Yes. 
are dividing up our own money. 

Mr. BONNER. Does the gentleman 
know whether or not they are going to 
take the Pribilof Islands into the State of 
Alaska? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the Delegate 
from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. They are included; 
they are part of Alaska. They are in- 
cluded within the State boundaries. 

Mr. BONNER. They are included in 
the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. BARTLETT. They are. 

Mr. BONNER. As I understand the 
bill, Alaska has a number of years in 
which to select what areas of Alaska will 
be taken into the State? 

Mr. BARTLETT. No; that is not the 
case, if the gentleman will permit me to 
say so. All of that which we now know 
as Alaska will become the State of 
Alaska. The provisions of the bill relate 
only to sections of land which are to be 
taken. 

Mr. BONNER. This is a section of 
land that we are talking about now. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Whether the State 
or the Federal Government owns the 
land, it will all be incorporated within 
the State of Alaska. 

Mr. BONNER. I think the Delegate 
from Alaska realizes that this is a serious 
matter, though probably to Alaska and 
the citizens of Alaska it is a trivial mat- 
ter. But the gentleman will remember 
that the citizens of Alaska almost de- 
pleted these seal herds and it was only 
through this international treaty and 
the supervision provided under the 
treaty, under the responsibility of the 
United States Government, that we 
brought them back to a semblance of 
what they were at one time. That is the 
history of it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I can- 
not admit that the citizens of Alaska de- 
pleted the seal herd. It was depleted, 
but that is because so much sealing was 
done on the open ocean by nationals of 
other countries. That is why this treaty 
was entered into. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. On page 
19 of the report the gentleman will find 
the following in the analysis of this par- 
ticular section. It says this: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed as 
affecting the rights of the United States 
under the provisions of the act of February 
26, 1944, as amended, and the act of June 28, 
1937, as amended. 


That relates to the seals. 

Mr. BONNER. I understand; I have 
read that. But we have entered into a 
treaty to protect these seals and divide 
up the profits from their sale. The seals 
are sent down to St. Louis, the pelts are 
then treated, and the United States Gov- 
ernment conducts the sales; all expenses 
are taken out. That is in the treaty 
which provides for dividing up the 
profits. 


We 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, 
Bonner] has expired. 

Mr. BO . Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The C . Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not trying to tamper with the bill, but 
I think you have not given proper con- 
sideration to a subject that certainly 
deserves it. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. If the 
gentleman will yield further, I am sure 
the gentleman is agitated about some- 
thing that is not in the bill. 

Mr, BONNER. I am not agitated at 
all. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. ‘The treaty 
entered into about the handling of these 
seals is not affected one whit. 

Mr. BONNER. I understand, but you 
are dealing with something here, and I 
am asking you whether or not you have 
the right to deal with it. This is an in- 
international treaty. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. All we are 
dealing with is something we have a right 
to deal with, and that is a certain per- 
centage of the proceeds. 

Mr. BONNER. Your part of this is 70 
percent, but the property is divided 
among the signatories of the treaty. Do 
you take part from the other signatories, 
or does it come wholly from the United 
States? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. What we 
turn over to Alaska comes from the net 
amounts turned in to the United States 
Treasury. 

Mr, BONNER. The United States 
Treasury has to pay a certain part of 
that to those who are signatories to the 
treaty. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. This 
would be after we fulfilled any interna- 
tional obligations we have. 

Mr. BONNER. You do not say that. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. At the 
present time the amount appropriated 
for the maintenance of these seals is 60 
percent of the net receipts for the pre- 
vious fiscal year, in addition to which we 
pay 25 percent of the net receipts into 
conservation work in Alaska. Actually, 
Alaska, taking over these problems to a 
great degree, and getting 75 percent, will 
have 5 percent additional for conserva- 
tion work. 

Mr. BONNER. Do I understand the 
gentleman to mean that you are going to 
put these seals under the protection of 
the State of Alaska? The gentleman 
says Alaska is taking them over. Those 
are his own words, 

I hope the chairman will accept this 
amendment, because I do think it is fair. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. It seems to me 
it would definitely be beyond the power 
of the Congress to deal with any pro- 
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ceeds from these seals that our treaty 
obligations require us to deliver to other 
countries. Obviously all we could be 
concerned with here would be the net 
proceeds after the other countries have 
received their proportion of the receipts. 

Mr. BONNER. I realize that, but you 
have not said it. 

I certainly hope the chairman will 
accept this amendment. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise very reluctantly in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I know very well the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina is most sincere in this. I think 
he is concerned about the international 
aspects, and so forth. But the bill, we 
believe, firmly protects all our treaty 
obligations and deals only with money 
which would be net in the United States 
Treasury. A rather substantial part of 
that goes back now in the Federal ad- 
ministration of conservation. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. Somebody on the 
committee just told me this was a ques- 
tion of Alaska’s taking over its own 
wildlife, but here is a question of wildlife 
that does not stay continuously in the 
area of Alaska. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I was the one to 
whom the gentleman referred. This is 
a question here of the State of Alaska 
taking care of its own wildlife in the 
Alaskan area itself and not on the Pribi- 
loff Islands. Because they take this 
additional duty and this extra burden 
that goes with it, they should have some 
money to take care of that responsi- 
bility which is being carried by the Na- 
tional Government at the present time. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. BONNER. You are just simply 
breaking the treaty then, if that is the 
case. 

Mr. ASPINALL. No; it has nothing 
to do with it. 

Mr. BONNER. Of course, it has. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, we are not breaking any 
treaty. The question was never raised 
at all by the representatives of the De- 
partment of State before our committee. 
I think it boils down to this, Mr. Chair- 
man. By approving this, we are sending 
a great Territory off on a difficult journey 
to statehood. It has been difficult for 
practically every Territory, which has 
come into the Union. Here is one of the 
small assists that we give them—not a 
great deal, but it is an assist and if we 
strip away these little aids to the new 
State, we not only deny our own hope 
of it becoming a great State, but we are 
somewhat in the position of a man who 
sends another man out on a journey 
across the desert and instead of giving 
him a bottle of water and some food, he 
gives him a box of salt. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment, 
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Mr. Chairman, I would especially like 
to say to the gentleman from North- 
Carolina that years and years ago this. 
question was very carefully considered 
by the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Originally, it was pro- 
posed that the Pribiloff Islands and 
everything on them be turned over to the 
State of Alaska. But, further reflection 
convinced the members of the commit- 
tee that in view of the fact that these 
seals move about that that would not 
be wise, and in view of the fact that there 
are treaty considerations here, there was 
written into the bill the provision which 
we find in it now maintaining the super- 
vision of the Federal Government of 
the seal herd, but recognizing that since 
this primarily is an Alaskan resource and 
since the seals spend all their time on 
land in the Pribiloff Islands that the 
State of Alaska surely should be en- 
titled to some money from what, after 
all, is one of its possessions. That is why 
the bill was written in its present form. 
Some very liberal provisions are made 
in the law for the administrative ex- 
penses of the Federal Government. They 
have to be paid first. As the gentleman 
knows, before Alaska will get a dollar, I 
do not think we are asking too much 
when we ask for 70 percent of the net 
proceeds from this vital resource which 
is so important. I might point this out: 
That during all these years although this 
is an Alaska resource, the treasury of 
Alaska has not had one thin dime 
from it. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. BONNER. The gentleman, of 
course, realizes the fact that this sub- 
ject comes before the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries time 
after time. The question of the Alaska 
fisheries and other matters are under the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries who have 
shown a great interest in trying to pre- 
serve your natural resources and the re- 
sources of other areas of the west coast 
that are interested, not only in this but 
in the fisheries and so on. It is only be- 
cause of that interest that I am asking 
for a change in the provision as to the 
division of the profit because you know 
as well as I know that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment ever stops protecting this re- 
source and some of the other of your nat- 
ural resources, you just simply will not 
have them in the future, and that in- 
cludes your wildlife resources. The gen- 
tleman realizes that as well as I do. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I cannot agree with 
that for a moment because our salmon 
pack is almost gone and it has been un- 
der Federal supervision. But, what I do 
say in this particular case is that the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs followed the precedent set by the 
gentleman’s committee and continued 
Federal control and only asked for a fair 
share of the proceeds. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-five 
Members are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 79] 

Andersen, Gross Neal 

H. Carl Gubser Norrell 
Auchincloss Harris O'Hara, Minn. 
Barden Hillings Osmers 
Barrett Horan Powell 
Blatnik Hull 
Boland Jackson Reece, Tenn. 
Brooks, La James Saund 
Buckley Jenkins Scott, N. ©. 
Burdick Kearney Sheppard 
Carnahan Kearns Shuford 
Celler Kilburn Sieminski 
— ki Smith Ka: 

her Kluczyns mith, Kans 

Colmer Knox Smith, Miss. 
Curtis, Mass. LeCompte Spence 

es Lennon Thompson, La. 
Dowdy Loser Thompson, Tex. 
Doyle McCarthy Trimble 
Engle Machrowicz Vinson 
Evins Magnuson Vorys 
Farbstein Marshall Vursell 
Forand Miller, Calif. Watts 
Grant Morris Wilson, Calif. 
Gregory Morrison Winstead 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Ms, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
haying had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 7999, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 354 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Bonner]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bonner: On 
page 35, after line 13, insert a new subsection 
as follows: 

“(b) Nothing contained in this or any 
other act shall be construed as depriving the 
Federal Maritime Board of the exclusive ju- 
risdiction heretofore conferred on it over 
common carriers engaged in transportation 
by water between any port in the State of 
Alaska and other ports in the United States, 
its Territories or possessions, or as conferring 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
jurisdiction over transportation by water be- 
tween any such ports.” 


Page 35, line 10, after “Sec. 27” insert 


„(a) * 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. O'BRIEN]. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee will accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Bonner]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to H. R. 7999. I do so without 
any feeling of malice toward the good 
people of Alaska nor in any way detract- 
ing from their ambitious efforts in behalf 
of statehood for the Territory. 

I feel very strongly, however, that this 
is a matter which transcends sentiment 
and goes beyond the immediate question 
of whether attachment to the United 
States in the relationship of statehood 
is in itself a good thing. None of us 
questions the fact that advantages would 
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come to the Territory by virtue of a 
change in its status to that of a State. 
The important thing, it seems to me, is 
to determine what is the best thing for 
our country as a whole. 

I am firmly convinced that, even 
though this issue has been aired many 
times over the years, many people have 
not seriously considered what is involved. 
Adding a State to the Union is an im- 
portant matter and one which can have, 
and probably will have, great effect upon 
the future of the Nation. It is true that 
in a sense we have faced this each time 
a State has been added, but never before 
has the issue been so forcefully presented 
to the American people as in the case 
before us today. 

In 1912, when Arizona came into the 
Union as the last of the 48 States, we 
completed the formal alinement of the 
United States. Throughout our history, 
up to that point, it had been more or 
less our goal to eventually take in all 
the vast territory in the West and com- 
plete the formation of the Union by the 
addition of all the land stretching to the 
Pacific coast. Had this not been our ob- 
jective, untold difficulty would have 
come to the Nation because of an in- 
completeness of our continental struc- 
ture. Once this was done, however, the 
need for further expansion, for expan- 
sion’s sake, was at an end. 

The Territories added to this country 
had come in various ways—removed 
from the normal colonization procedure. 
Alaska had come to us by purchase in 
1867 and Hawaii as a result of the war 
with Spain. It is true that our people 
welcomed the addition of these areas as 
Territories of the United States, but the 
very fact that they are far removed from 
the continental United States is in itself 
a valid reason for considering them in 
another category from the continental 
areas which become States. 

Alaska is separated from the conti- 
nental United States by many hundreds 
of miles, It has little direct relation to 
the other States and by virtue of its 
separation would always be aloof from 
the other States. What is more, its 
location—though admittedly strategic— 
would render it foreign in relation to 
the other States. There would never 
be, in my opinion, the same attitude 
toward Alaska as there has been toward 
the other States. The very fact that it 
is not contiguous to the United States 
raises a host of problems. 

Our country has grown as it has, as 
much as anything else, because of the 
compactness with which it is consti- 
tuted. Though more than 3,000 miles 
separate New York and San Francisco, 
there is still that feeling of direct rela- 
tionship which provides a common 
understanding and mutuality of inter- 
ests. This is not to say that there is 
not a common understanding between 
the people of Alaska and the people of 
the United States. On the contrary, I 
think definitely there is. Our interests 
too are similar and our objectives are 
closely related. But there is a great 
deal of difference in the two areas be- 
cause of the lack of proximity. 

But distance from the mainland, im- 
portant as it is, is not the only reason 
for opposition to statehood. I believe 
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that to bring Alaska in would set a bad 
precedent—and one which would plague 
us for years on end. If Alaska were ad- 
mitted, what is to stop other areas from 
eventually seeking statehood and even- 
tual alinement with the United States? 
The matter is not as remote as it may 
appear today. ö 

If it were admitted to the Union, Alaska 
would become our biggest State, and it 
would be possessed with immeasurable 
resources; but most of those resources 
now belong to all the people of the United 
States. Provisions of this bill would turn 
over to the State vast areas of lands and 
vast amounts of resources—and this in 
itself demands close study and consid- 
eration. Ninety-nine percent of the land 
in Alaska is owned now by the Federal 
Government. Are the people of the 
United States fully aware of all the im- 
plications of the give-aways involved in 
this bill? 

The proposed admission of Alaska, as 
provided for in H. R. 7999, is vastly dif- 
ferent in procedure than the method em- 
ployed in the admission of most of our 
other Territories in years gone by. H.R. 
7999 provides for turning over to the 
State of Alaska 182,800,000 acres includ- 
ing all mineral resources. This is by far 
the largest amount of land ever turned 
over to any State. In the last 10 state- 
hood acts passed since 1889 only 58,139,- 
611 acres were given to the States and of 
this total 50,010,000 were specifically re- 
served for the support of public schools, 
This giveaway to the State of Alaska 
would, therefore, be more than 3 
times the total land area given to 10 
States in the vast reaches of our West. 
What is more, by the admission of every- 
one concerned, the resources of Alaska 
are such that the value of these lands is 
immeasurable. 

It has been pointed out that on page 
8, line 14 of the bill, Alaska is given the 
right for a period of 25 years to make its 
own selections of lands in blocks of not 
less than 5,760 acres. This is a most im- 
portant provision because of the simple 
fact that it gives to Alaska 25 years in 
which to determine which of the lands 
are of the most value and obviously the 
State would choose those lands which 
are most valuable. The number of re- 
sources found in Alaska is inexhaustible 
and it is little less than a crime to de- 
prive the entire country of the right to 
these resources by turning them over in 
this manner. Geologists have indicated 
that the exploration of the resources of 
Alaska is just now getting underway and 
already they have discovered numerous 
strategic minerals and metals in various 
parts of the Territory. The list includes 
such items as coal, copper, lead, gas, oil, 
zinc, iron ores, coal, tin, mercury, anti- 
mony, chromite, nickel, tungsten, jade, 
and sulphur. 

In my opinion, despite whatever merits 
there may be for or against statehood for 
Alaska, the provisions of this bill which 
provide for the giveaway of these vast re- 
sources are unnecessary. 

We live in a time when the United 
States is hard pressed for many stra- 
tegic minerals and metals. We found 
during World War II that even though 
our country is blessed beyond measure 
in having many resources we still were 
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put to a disadvantage by the Japanese 
capture of many of our foreign sources 
of supply. I believe that it is vitally im- 
portant for the United States to retain 
control of the vast resources available in 
the Territory of Alaska and the provi- 
sions of this bill are such that make this 
difficult. 

Statehood would mean that the people 
of Alaska—now largely dependent upon 
the United States Government for their 
Territorial budget—would have to as- 
sume these obligations themselves. This 
is a big step and the question of their 
own ability to assume these obligations 
on the basis of the present population is 
a pertinent one. 

The report of the committee indicates 
that Alaska is dependent upon the Fed- 
eral Government now for about two- 
thirds of its economic stability. Its tax 
rate is now higher per capita than any 
of the States and an even higher bid 
would be necessary in order to assume 
the State functions which would accom- 
pany statehood. The total income from 
all private industries in Alaska is about 
$160 million annually, while the 1958 
Federal budget lists $122 million in Fed- 
eral expenditures plus $350 million for 
Armed Forces construction, 

This is an important factor because 
when you turn over to 160,000 people 
the support of a State totaling 365 mil- 
lion acres this is a tremendous responsi- 
bility. The cost of the burden will be 
the same whether it is assumed by the 
Federal Government or by the State gov- 
ernment. The difference is that the 
money comes a great deal easier when 
it is coming from the Federal Treasury 
than when it is being extracted from the 
people in the form of State taxes. Ad- 
mittedly, if some of the provisions of 
this bill remained intact, the resources 
of Alaska might well take care of the 
cost but I believe it is also important 
for the people to realize the tremendous 
immediate burden which would be theirs. 

Alaska is three times as large as any 
of the Territories which have been ad- 
mitted as States. The Federal owner- 
ship of land in Alaska—99 percent—is 
the largest percentage of any of the 
Territories which have come in as States. 
The Federal Government is said to own 
365 million acres and 500,000 acres is 
privately owned. This is far and away 
the largest land acreage owned by the 
Federal Government in any other Terri- 
tory at the time it was admitted as a 
State. The biggest previous Territory 
was California, which had 100,400,000 
acres of which 46 million acres were 
owned by the Federal Government. Per- 
centagewise, the largest Federal owner- 
ship was in Nevada, where 59 million of 
the 70,300,000 acres, or 84 percent, was 
owned by the Government. 

The important thing to realize is that 
the Federal Government still owns tre- 
mendous areas of most of the Western 
States. All one needs to do is to look 
at a map provided by the Interior De- 
partment to see just how much of these 
States is owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Yet, under the provisions of H. 
R. 7999 half of the Territory of Alaska 
would be turned over to the State at one 
time. This, I repeat, has never been done 
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in this proportion for any of the other 
territories. 

Much has been said during this debate 
about the fact that other Territories were 
admitted to the Union with less de- 
velopment than Alaska and with far less 
promise as to their future. This is, of 
course, true, but we have no basis of 
comparison in talking about the condi- 
tions which existed in the 19th century 
in relation to most of these territories or 
even to those additions which occurred 
in this century. So much has happened 
in the meantime to change the course 
of the entire world that it is little less 
than ridiculous to make the same sort 
of comparison. The mere fact that a 
table of statistics will show an area 
today possessing relatively the same 
population as one had 50 years ago 
counts for nothing. Granted, that 
Alaska today has far more in the way 
of development than did any of the ter- 
ritories which were admitted. But the 
entire country—and the world—has 
grown tremendously by comparison. 
The prerequisites for statehood should 
then be gaged accordingly. 

Personally, I do not count a great deal 
on the question of population alone. 
Time will come when the population 
will increase and whatever objections 
are voiced now will be outdated be- 
cause of it. The principle, it seems to 
me, is vastly more important in our 
consideration. What the population 
question does raise is the question of 
whether the 160,000 or more people will 
be able to finance the needs of such a 
vast area when they assume the role of 
statehood. 

The possibility of eventual growth of 
population does not help the situation 
now. The obligations which they will 
encounter will be immediate. They will 
not wait this anticipated growth. 

Fundamentally, the issue boils down 
to the fact that by our action we would 
be giving to a vast territory, with a very 
small population, the same status as 
States with far greater development, 
vastly more population and historic 
heritage as an integral part of the Na- 
tion. Most of the proponents seem to 
view the proposed admission of Alaska 
on the same basis as the admission of 
any of the other 35 States which have 
been added to the Union, since the 
original 13 formed it. I cannot agree 
that this should be. The action with 
respect to Alaska is vastly different. 

We would be saying by admitting this 
area as a State that our borders—for 
46 years compact and contiguous—are 
now broken by a vast stretch of area and 
that our 49th State is far distant from 
our border, yet is a part of it. This is a 
precedent which should be seriously 
considered in light of experience. True, 
as a Territory, Alaska would be de- 
fended in time of war as much as any 
State, yet the potential dangers, ren- 
dered possible by this separation, are 
many. 

Only 13 miles separate Alaska from 
the Asian continent and Russia. No 
more strategic area could be found in 
time of war—and yet, the very fact of 
Alaska’s admission as a State would not 
in itself make this area any more easily 
defended nor change this distance, In 
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my opinion, the arguments given re- 
garding the strategicness of Alaska are 
as broad as they are long. Certainly 
Alaska is strategic and certainly we can 
afford to do nothing except defend it 
just as we would defend any other part 
of the United States but the mere fact 
that Alaska would become a State would 
make it no more or no less strategic in 
my opinion. The vast resources of 
Alaska would still be there. The prox- 
imity to Russia would still be there. Our 
bases would still be there—whether it 
was a State or Territory. 

In addition to all of the above reasons 
against statehood there is of course the 
compelling reason that statehood for 
Alaska would vitally affect our entire 
electoral system. In my opinion, few 
people have really considered the im- 
portance of this point. Many people do 
not realize that acceptance of Alaska as 
a State would automatically give to that 
State, with a population of about 161,000 
people, two Senators and a Member of 
the House of Representatives. In addi- 
tion, it would give to these people three 
electoral votes in determining who 
should be elected President of the United 
States. This population is less than any 
of the 435 Congressional Districts in the 
United States. In fact, it is not more 
than half the population of the most of 
the Congressional Districts. 

In the 1956 Alaskan general election 
28,767 votes were cast and yet H. R. 
7999 proposes that we would turn over 
to this small voting population the tre- 
mendous electoral advantage of equality 
with many of our States. This would 
make a highly disproportionate share of 
the electoral vote and have serious con- 
sequences for the other States. 

It would mean that Alaska would 
have one Senator for each 80,500 of its 
population—far more than any other 
State. The area would have 1 presi- 
dential elector for each 54,000 inhabi- 
tants, while the rest of the States have 
1 for each 320,000 population. And, I 
might add, that proportion of the elec- 
tors given to Alaska would be taken from 
the other States, since there is a consti- 
tutional limit of 531 electors for the 
Nation as a whole. Alaska thus would 
have a 6 to 1 advantage over the other 
States in the citizens’ vote for President. 

Such reasons as these are, naturally, 
not always considered by those who are 
actively interested in promoting state- 
hood. Obviously, the people of Alaska 
want to have all of the advantages pos- 
sible and no one can blame them for 
doing what they can to promote state- 
hood. Some of the proponents of the 
bill in this country are not so much in- 
terested in the welfare of the people of 
Alaska as they are in the promotion of 
political advantages which would come 
by way of realinement of membership 
in the Senate and in the electoral col- 
lege. 

I feel that the American people should 
fully understand the implications in- 
volved. As meritorious as may be the 
campaign for statehood I feel that in 
1958 it is ridiculous for us to compare 
the population of Alaska with that of 
some of our States at the time they were 
admitted. In the latter part of the 19th 
century and the early part of the 20th 
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century the Territories which were ad- 
mitted to States were, in their relation 
to the existing States, far more populous 
than is Alaska today in relation to the 
48 States. Yet, Alaska would be given 
immediately three electoral votes and 
two Senators with which to bargain 
politically for standing in relation to the 
other States. 

In many issues before the Congress 
and in a number of presidential elections 
over the years this voting power would 
have been important. We cannot escape 
the fact that in our system of govern- 
ment where equality in voting in the 
Senate is given to all States, the addi- 
tion of a State has tremendous effect 
upon all of the other States. 

Much more could be said on the matter 
but I am confident that the admission 
of Alaska to statehood is not feasible 
at this time, from the standpoint of the 
several points made heretofore. We are 
at a crossroads in the history of our 
country in my opinion. I feel that what 
the United States as a nation does today 
and in the years ahead has such tre- 
mendous effect upon the rest of the 
world that it is vitally important that 
the United States remain strong in every 
respect. I feel that to separate our 
borders at this time by the vast area be- 
tween the northern part of the State 
of Washington and the southern part of 
Alaska—free though the intervening 
territory may be—would set a precedent 
which we may very well regret. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, the 
issue of Alaskan statehood which is now 
before the House will doubtless prove to 
be the most historic decision that we 
are called upon to make in the 85th 
Congress. As one who believes Alas- 
ka's admission to the Union as a State 
has been too long delayed, I earnestly 
hope that we shall not postpone this 
important step any longer. 

My interest in the vast Territory of 
Alaska was first kindled a decade ago 
when I heard a speech at Libertyville, 
III., by the distinguished Governor of 
Alaska, Ernest Gruening. I am indebted 
to him and to the dedicated articulate 
Delegate from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] 
for much of my personal convictions as 
to the necessity of statehood for this 
great northern Territory. . 

There are several compelling reasons 
for the admission of Alaska to statehood. 
First of all, to grant statehood to this 
Territory would be to affirm the prin- 
ciple of representative government that 
has been so basic to the American tra- 
dition. This is the birthright that has 
been claimed by the several States who 
comprise the existing union of States. 
It is difficult to justify any permanent 
arrangement whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the power to levy taxes on 
a people and draft their sons for service 
in time of war without any representa- 
tion in the Congress. The citizens of 
Alaska have fought bravely for the de- 
fense of us all; they have accepted the 
tax burdens assigned by the Congress. 
The time has come for us to reaffirm 
the principle that gave birth to this 
Nation—the right of Americans to freely 
elected, voting representatives in the 
legislative process. 
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Alaskan statehood is important, too, 
because it symbolizes America’s capacity 
for growth. American history has been 
a dynamic, vital process of expansion 
and fulfillment. There has never been 
a time when we have assumed that all 
frontiers were conquered, that we had 
reached our peak. Any such assump- 
tion could only mean that America had 
become a tired and self-satisfied nation 
content to rest on the achievements of 
the past. That assumption had been 
made by more than one great nation 
in history, but in each instance it has 
signaled decline, decay, and sometimes, 
death. No society can stand still. We 
must either move ahead, or prepare for 
a future of retrenchment and retreat. 

I recognize, of course, that acquisition 
of new member States is not the whole 
story of American growth in the past or 
in the future. But we are confronted 
now with an opportunity to demonstrate 
to the people of the world, not least to 
ourselves, and to the citizens of Alaska, 
that this Nation still has the imagina- 
tion and sense of responsibility to make 


good on a longstanding promise of state- - 


hood to a Territory filled with rich 
potentiality. 

Aside from any philosophical or po- 
litical considerations involved in the 
issue of Alaskan statehood, we are con- 
fronted by the moral obligation that is 
contained in the treaty which our Gov- 
ernment signed at the time Alaska was 
annexed. In 1867 our Government 
pledged that— 

The inhabitants of the ceded Territory 
(Alaska) * * * shall be admitted to the en- 
joyment of all the rights, advantages, and 
immunities of citizens of the United States. 


The time is long overdue for us to 
make good on that pledge to the people 
of Alaska. Certainly after nearly a cen- 
tury, there can be no claim made that 
we are acting with haste in granting 
statehood in 1958. 

Mr. Chairman, when Alaska was first 
purchased by the United States, there 
were those who regarded this action as 
a folly. They so stated in ringing 
speeches. Those words seem humorous 
and unreal in the light of history. I 
cannot escape the thought, as I listen 
to some of those who now object to 
statehood for Alaska, that their words 
of alarm will one day seem equally as 
strange as the charges of folly that were 
thrown at Secretary Seward. 

I firmly believe that both the citizens 
of Alaska and the people of the 48 States 
will profit richly from the creation of 
this 49th State. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
today is a day of triumph for the prin- 
ciples on which this country of ours has 
become great. 

Today, as we vote to add the 49th 
star to the Stars and Stripes, we Amer- 
icans once again dedicate ourselves to 
the ideals of democracy and once again 
pledge ourselves to remain faithful to 
those ideals. 

The arguments against statehood have 
been strongly pressed and earnestly ad- 
vocated, and I have no quarrel with 
statehood opponents who have ques- 
tioned the timeliness of this legislation. 
They have fought a good fight, and this 
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debate has been conducted upon a high 
plane that does credit to this body. 

As an American, however, I am 
prouder of this vote we cast today than 
I am of any which we have cast since 
I came to the House, in 1953. 

Today we proclaim to all the world 
that the United States is still a country 
of expanding frontiers and unlimited 
opportunity. 

Today we proclaim to all the world 
that democracy is not a special property 
of the 48 States, but rather something 
of deep significance to free people every- 
where. 

Today we proclaim to all the world 
that this Government honors and keeps 
its commitments, even to the residents 
of territories that do not have a vote in 
these halls. 

Today we proclaim to all the world 
that American citizenship and partici- 
pation in American Government—the 
most precious rights in all the free 
world—are not the selfishly held posses- 
sions of a provincial people, but rather 
something we are ready to share freely 
with our territorial people who are ready 
for statehood. 

Today we proclaim to all the world 
that the people of the United States still 
do not believe in taxation without rep- 
resentation and refuse to practice a nar- 
row colonial policy, even when that 
policy brings economic benefit to our- 
selves. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, by extending 
statehood to Alaska, we breathe new life 
into the spirit of 1776 and open a new 
frontier to the American people. If the 
other body and the President will join 
us in this action, I predict that 1975 
will see a thriving State of more than 
1 million Americans in Alaska—the 
bright and shining 49th star in Ameri- 
ca’s beloved Stars and Stripes. 

ALASKA NEEDS STATEHOOD: THE UNITED STATES 
NEEDS THE STATE OF ALASKA 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, Alaska is 
a vast area with rich natural resources 
of undetermined extent. To induce 
private exploratory capital to enter 
Alaska in sufficiently large quantities to 
explore, locate, and later bring into pro- 
duction such natural resources, a stable 
local government at the State level is 
needed. 

Large amounts of Federal Government 
money have been and are being expended 
in Alaska for military and defense pur- 
poses; however, private investment 
capital is available in only limited 
amounts for short periods at high in- 
terest rates. 

Private capital in large quantities is 
loath to enter an area where, by the 
actions of a Federal Government, not 
elected from its people, and sitting over 
4,000 miles away in Washington, D. C., 
can upset and, by failure to appropriate 
adequate funds, can overturn Alaska’s 
economy in the course of 1 fiscal year. 

In contrast to Alaska, governed and 
controlled as a Territory by the United 
States Federal Government, Canadian 
Provinces in the same latitudes, with 
local provincial governments similar to 
our State governments, are prospering 
and developing their natural resources 
rapidly under the impetus of private 
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capital investments. Alaska, as a Terri- 
tory under the United States Federal 
Government, with equal or even greater 
resources, is lagging far behind in this 
respect, 

The Dominion Government of Canada 
states that in 1957 $3 million of American 
private capital was invested in Canada 
every 24 hours, a large percentage of 
which was invested in exploration and 
development of natural resources and 
needed minerals. Alaska is lagging be- 
hind in economic development because 
of its cumbersome, nonrepresentative, 
relatively inefficient and unstable terri- 
torial form of government. 

THE UNITED STATES NEEDS ALASKA AS A STATE 


In the course of the military and de- 
fense program in Alaska some highly in- 
telligent and well informed United States 
military leaders have recognized the 
need for a representative State form of 
government. They have based their 
reasoning on the facts that a State 
would have a more rapid economic de- 
velopment and a more rapid increase of 
population, and that a well developed 
economy functioning normally is more 
easily converted to a military and de- 
fense program than a barren, undevel- 
oped land. They further reasoned that 
an economy with supply, communica- 
tions, and transportation facilities de- 
veloped and supported by, and for, every- 
day civilian needs was more economical 
to convert and use for military and de- 
fense purposes than a complete paral- 
lel military development constructed 
through the exclusive use of Federal 
military funds. 

Under statehood, Alaska’s economy 
would prosper and offer added opportu- 
nities and employment for American 
citizens and American capital. 

The population of the United States 
is increasing rapidly. The United States 
Census Bureau estimates that at the 
present time the United States has a 
population of 172 million people. They 
estimate that by 1975 the population of 
the United States will approach 200 
million people. At the present time 
there are an estimated 600,000 added 
employable people annually seeking em- 
ployment in the United States labor 
market. If encouraged and allowed to 
develop under statehood and with pri- 
vate investment capital, Alaska’s vast 
resources could assist in offering em- 
ployment to and absorbing substantial 
numbers of these employables. 

With the United States economy at its 
present level, those States that have sub- 
stantial production of natural resources 
are showing the least unemployment and 
suffering. The most notable example is 
the State of Texas; however, States with 
similar natural resources in the Rocky 
Mountain group indicate like economic 
health in comparison with the greater 
unemployment in the industrial and in- 
dustrial-processing States. Alaska’s 
economy under statehood would be that 
of a natural resource State and could be 
expected to induce investment and the 
development of its resources by private 
capital and the subsequent employment 
of greater numbers of United States 
citizens. 
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At the present time Alaska contains 
known commercial deposits of oil, gas, 
coal, iron, nickel, lead, tin, tungstenite 
ores, mercury, sulfur, magnesium, man- 
ganese, copper, cobalt, silver, gold, and 
radioactive ores, including uranium. 
Under the added impetus of State gov- 
ernment, the exploration, development, 
and bringing into commercial produc- 
tion of these and other natural resources 
of Alaska would be accelerated. For 
rough processing of our natural re- 
source materials into a form that would 
permit their shipment to the United 
States and world markets, Alaska has 
the greatest untapped reserve of poten- 
tial hydroelectric power remaining on 
the North American Continent. Water- 
power development would make more 
rapid progress under statehood. 

THE UNITED STATES SHOULD SHOW THE WORLD 


In the field of foreign affairs at this 
time, when the United States is seeking 
by many means to insure the support 
and confidence of other nations, and at 
a time when confidence and respect for 
the American democratic ideals and 
principles are threatened, the granting of 
statehood and self-determination to 
Alaska would most effectively show the 
world that the United States practices 
the principles and ideals upon which it 
was founded. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Vir- 


ginia: On page 33, line 14, strike out “or any 
State.” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. The com- 
mittee will accept that amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I want to 
make a speech. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. If the 
gentleman will yield, that is what I was 
afraid of. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I want to hear the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. He took all 
the wind out of me then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for the ad- 
mission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union, had directed him to report the 
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bill back to the House with sundry 


amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments thereto 


to final passage. 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 


the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 


third time. 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 


opposed to the bill? 


Mr. PILLION. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PILLION moves to recommit the bill 


H. R. 7999 to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered on the 


motion to recommit. 


There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 


the motion to recommit. 


Mr. PILLION. On that, Mr. Speaker, 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 172, nays 202, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 54, as follows: 
[Roll No. 80] 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Alexander 


Baumhart 
Beamer 
Becker 
Belcher 


Bennett, Mich. 


Bush 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cannon 
Cederberg 
Chiperfield 
Clevenger 
Cooley 
Coudert 
Cramer 
Cunningham, 
Nebr. 
Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
Delaney 
Derounian 
Devereux 
Dorn, N. Y. 
Dorn, S. C. 


YEAS—172 


Dowdy 
Durham 
Elliott 
Everett 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Patman 
Frazier 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
George 
Grant 
Gwinn 
Haley 
Halleck 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison, Va. 


Henderson 
Herlong 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hill 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 


Landrum 
Latham 
LeCompte 
McCulloch 
McGregor 
McIntire 
McMillan 
McVey 
Mahon 
Martin 
Mason 
Matthews 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, N. Y. 
ills 


Mitchell 
Moore 
Mumma 
Murray 
Nicholson 


Rogers, Tex. 
Rutherford 
Sadlak 

St, George 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Schwengel 
Scrivner 
Scudder 


Selden Taylor Whitener 
Sikes Teague, Calif. Whitten 
Simpson, III Teague, Tex. Wigglesworth 
pson, ‘Thomas Williams, Miss. 
Smith, Calif Thornberry Williams, N. Y. 
Smith, Miss, Wilson, Ind, 
Smith, Va t Winstead 
Springer Van Pelt Withrow 
Stauffer Wolverton 
Taber Walter Young 
Talle Wharton Younger 
NAYS—202 
Addonizio Fascell Metcalf 
Albert Flood Michel 
Allen, Calif. Fogarty Miller, Nebr. 
Anderson, Ford Minshall 
Mont Frelinghuysen Montoya 
Anf uso Friedel Morano 
Ashley Fulton Morgan 
Aspinall Garmatz Moss 
er Glenn Moulder 
Baldwin Gordon Multer 
Baring Granahan Natcher 
Barrett Gray Nimtz 
Bass, N Green, Oreg Norblad 
Bass, Tenn, Green, Pa O’Brien, III. 
Beckworth Griffin O'Brien, N. Y. 
Bennett, Fla. Griffiths O'Hara, III 
Bentley Hagen O’Konski 
Berry Hale Osmers 
Blatnik Harden Ostertag 
Boggs Harrison, Nebr. Passman 
Boland Haskell Patterson 
Bolling Hays, Ohio Pelly 
Bow Healey Perkins 
Boyle Hébert ‘ost 
Bray Heselton Polk 
Breeding Holifield Porter 
Broomfield Holland Price 
Brown, Mo. Holmes Prouty 
Brownson Holtzman Quie 
Burdick Horan Rabaut 
Byrd Hyde Rees, Kans, 
Byrne, Ill Jarman uss 
Byrne, Pa Jennings Rhodes, Ariz, 
Canfield Jensen Rhodes, Pa. 
Carrigg Johnson Riehlman 
Celler Jones, Mo, Robison, N. Y. 
Chamberlain Judd Robsion, Ky. 
Chenoweth Karsten Rodino 
Christopher Kearns Rogers, Colo. 
Church Keating Rooney 
Clark Kee Roosevelt 
Coad Kelly, N. Y. Santangelo 
Coffin Keogh Saylor 
Collier King Scott, Pa. 
Corbett Kirwan Seely-Brown 
Cretella Kluczynski Sheehan 
Cunningham, Knutson Shelley 
Iowa Lafore Sisk 
Curtin Lane Staggers 
Curtis, Mo. Lankford Sullivan 
Davis, Tenn Lesinski Teller 
Dawson, Ill Libonati Tewes 
Dawson, Utah Lipscomb Thompson, N. J, 
Dellay McCormack Thomson, Wyo. 
Dennison McDonough Tollefson 
Dent McFall Udall 
Denton McGovern Ullman 
Diggs McIntosh Vanik 
Dingell Macdonald Van Zandt 
Dixon Machrowicz Wainwright 
Dollinger Mack, Ill. Weaver 
Donohue Mack, Wash. Westland 
Dooley Madden Widnall 
Dwyer Magnuson Wier 
Eberharter Mailliard Wright 
Edmondson May Yates 
Fallon Meader Zablocki 
Farbstein Merrow Zelenko 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”—1 
Steed 
NOT VOTING—54 
Andersen, Hillings Reece, Tenn, 
H. Carl Jackson Saund 
Auchincloss James Scott, N. C. 
Barden Jenkins Sheppard 
Brooks, La. Kearney Shuford 
Buckley Kilburn Sieminski 
Budge Knox Siler 
Carnahan Krueger Smith, Kans 
elf Lennon Spence 
Colmer Loser Thompson, La 
Curtis, Mass. McCarthy Thompson, Tex. 
Dies Trimble 
Doyle Miller, Calif, Vinson 
Engle Morris Vorys 
Morrison Watts 
Forand Neal Willis 
Gregory O'Hara, Minn, Wilson, Calif. 
Gross Powell 
Gubser Radwan 


So the motion to recommit was 
rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Colmer for, with Mr. Steed against. 

Mr. Auchincloss for, with Mr. Kilburn 
against. 

Mr. O'Hara of Minnesota for, with Mr. 
Reece of Tennessee against. 

Mr. Siler for, with Mr. Knox against. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Buckley against, 

Mr. Lennon for, 
against. 

Mr. Trimble for, with Mr. Engle against. 

Mr. H. Carl Andersen for, with Mr. Carna- 
han against. 

Mr, Shuford for, Mr. Marshall against. 

Mr. Vinson for, Mr. Hillings against. 

Mr. James for, with Mr. Wilson of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Neal for with Mr. Kearney against. 

Mr. Jackson for, with Mr. Thompson of 
Texas against. 

Mr. Smith of Kansas for, with Mr. Scott 
of Pennsylvania against. 

Mr. Dies for, with Mr, Loser against. 

Mr. Scott of North Carolina for, with Mr. 
Forand against. 

Mr. Curtis of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Miller of California against. 

Mr. Radwan for, with Mr. Doyle against. 

Mr. Gregory for, with Mr. Morris against. 

Mr, Jenkins for, with Mr. Morrison against. 

Mr. Barden for, with Mr. Vorys against. 

Mr. Willis for, with Mr. Sheppard against. 

Mr. Budge for, with Mr. Spence against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Gross. 

Mr. Sieminski with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Evins with Mr. Krueger. 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. COLMER]. If he were pres- 
ent he would have voted “yea.” I voted 
“nay.” I therefore withdraw my vote 
and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 210, nays 166, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 51, as follows: 


with Mr. McCarthy 


[Roll No. 81] 
YEAS—210 

Addonizio Breeding Dawson, Ill. 
Albert Broomfield Dawson, Utah 
Allen, Calif. Brown, Mo. Dellay 
Anderson, Brownson Dennison 

Mont. Burdick Dent 
Anfuso Byrd Denton 
Ashley Byrne, III iggs 
Aspinall Byrne, Pa. Dingell 
Ayres Canfield Dixon 
Baker Carrigg Dollinger 
Baldwin Celler Dooley 
Baring Chamberlain Dorn, N.Y. 
Barrett Chenoweth 
Bass, N. H. er Eberharter 
Bass, Tenn, Church Edmondson 
Beckworth Clark Fallon 
Bennett, Fla. Coad Farbstein 
Bentley Coffin Fascell 
Blatnik Collier Feighan 
B Corbett Fino 
Boland Cramer Flood 

U Cretella Fogarty 

Bolton Ford 
Bosch Towa Frelinghuyse: 
Bow Curtin Friedel 
Boyle Curtis, Mo. Fulton 
Bray Davis, Tenn. Garmatz 
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Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Alexander 
Alger 
Allen, III. 


Cederberg 

Chiperfield 

Clevenger 

Cooley 

Coudert 

Cunningham, 
Nebr. 


Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
Delaney 
Derounian 


McFall 


Miller, N. Y. 
shall 


Multer 


O'Brien, III. 


Hays, Ark. 


Henderson 


Huddleston 
Hull 

Ikard 
Johansen 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 


ey 
Macdonald 
Mahon 


ge m 

pson, III. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Calif, 
Smith, Miss. 
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NOT VOTING—51 
Andersen, Hillings Reece, Tenn 
Carl Jackson Saund 
Auchincloss James Scott, N. O. 
Barden Jenkins Sheppard 
Brooks, La. Kearney Shuford 
Buckley Kilburn Sieminski 
Knox Siler 

Chelf Lennon Smith, Kans, 
Colmer r Spence 
Curtis, Mass McCarthy Thompson, La. 
Dies rshall Thompson, Tex. 
Doyle Miller, Calif. Trimble 
Engle Morris Vinson 
Evins Morrison Vorys 
Forand Neal Watts 
Gregory O'Hara, Minn. Wilson, Calif. 
Gross Powell 
Gubser Radwan 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Engle for, with Mr. Bailey against. 

Mr. Berry for, with Mr. Shuford against. 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Colmer against. 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee for, with Mr. 
Auchincloss against. 

Mr, Knox for, with Mr. O'Hara of Min- 
nesota against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Siler against. 

Mr. McCarthy for, with Mr. Brooks of 
Louisiana against. 

Mr. Carnahan for, 
against. 

Mr. Hillings for, with Mr. Trimble against. 

Mr. Marshall for, with Mr. H. Carl Andersen 
against. 

Mr. Wilson of California for, with Mr. 
Vinson against. 

Mr. Kearney for, with Mr. James against. 

Mr. Thompson of Texas for, with Mr. Neal 
against. 

Mr. Scott of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Jackson against. 

Mr. Loser for, with Mr. Smith of Kansas 
against. 

Mr. Forand for, with Mr. Dies against. 

Mr. Miller of California for, with Mr. Scott 
of North Carolina against. 

Mr. Doyle for, with Mr. Curtis of Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Mr. Morris for, with Mr. Radwan against. 

Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Gregory 
against. 

Mr. Vorys for, with Mr. Jenkins against. 

Mr. Sheppard for, with Mr. Barden against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Evins with Mr. Gross. 
Mr. Spence with Mr. Gubser. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
vote “nay” on this bill, but I have a live 
pair with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. ENGLE. If he were here he 
would vote “yea.” I therefore ask to be 
recorded “present.” 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Mr. SHurorp, who if present 
would vote “nay.” I therefore withdraw 
my vote of “yea” and vote “present.” 

Mr. HARVEY changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


with Mr. Lennon 


DEFINING PARTS OF CERTAIN 
TYPES OF FOOTWEAR 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill H. R. 9291, to de- 
fine parts of certain types of footwear, 
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with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

'The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 2, line 22, strike out “July 1” and in- 
sert “September 1.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as may be 
recalled, the purpose of H. R. 9291 in the 
form in which it passed the House of 
Representatives was to close certain 
loopholes in the existing tariff structure 
contained in paragraph 1530 (e) of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, regard- 
ing rubber-soled footwear. The House 
bill provided that the amendment was to 
enter into force, as soon as practicable, 
on a date to be specified by the President 
in a notice to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury following such negotiations as might 
be necessary to effect a modification or 
termination of any international obliga- 
tions of the United States with which the 
amendment might conflict, but in any 
event not later than July 1, 1958. 

The Senate amended the bill in only 
one respect: The effective date should 
not be later than September 1, 1958, in 
lieu of July 1,1958. This Senate amend- 
ment will afford the President an addi- 
tional period of time within which to 
enter into such negotiations as may be 
necessary to effect a modification or ter- 
mination of any international obligations 
of the United States with which the 
rr ne made by the bill might con- 

ict. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr, Speaker, I have con- 
curred in the request of my distinguished 
chairman and colleague, the gentleman 
from Arkansas, the Honorable WILBUR D. 
Mitts, in asking that the House concur 
in the Senate amendment to H. R. 9291. 

It will be recalled that this legislation 
as it passed the House affected the tariff 
status of certain rubber-soled footwear 
by closing a loophole that existed, 
whereby foreign producers avoided the 
application of customs duties on such 
articles. As this legislation passed the 
House a date of July 1, 1958, was set 
forth as the final effective date for im- 
plementing the intent of the amend- 
ment. The Senate has substituted for 
the full effective date a new effective date 
of September 1, 1958. It would seem 
that this change is an appropriate one in 
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view of the time that has passed between 
the House consideration of this legisla- 
tion and the final Senate action thereon. 


SUSPENSION OF DUTIES ON METAL 
SCRAP 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill H. R. 10015, to continue un- 
til the close of June 30, 1959, the sus- 
pension of duties on metal scrap, and 
for other purposes, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, after line 4, insert: 

“Sec. 3. Section 1 (b) of the act of March 
13, 1942 (Ch. 180, 56 Stat. 171), as amended, 
is amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a comma and the following: 
‘but does not include such nonferrous ma- 
terials and articles in pig, ingot, or billet 
form which have passed through a smelting 
process and which can be commercially used 
without remanufacture.’ ” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H. R. 10015, in the form in which it 
passed the House of Representatives, was 
to continue until the close of June 30, 
1959, the suspension of duties and im- 
port taxes on metal scrap. 

The Senate amendment, which origi- 
nated in the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate, added an additional section 
to the bill which amends section 1 (b) 
of the act of March 13, 1942. That sec- 
tion of the act of March 13, 1942, pres- 
ently provides that the word “scrap,” as 
used in that act, shall mean all ferrous 
and nonferrous materials and articles, 
of which ferrous or nonferrous material 
is the component material of chief value, 
which are secondhand, or waste or 
refuse, or are obsolete, defective or dam- 
aged, and which are fit only to be re- 
manufactured. 

The Senate amendment would add to 
this section language to provide that, 
according to the Senate report on the 
bill, “primary or virgin nonferrous ma- 
terial in pig, ingot, or billet form which 
is commercially usable in the direct 
manufacture of articles without sweet- 
ening or other modification of its con- 
stituents would not be included in the 
duty-free provisions of the bill.” It was 
explained on the Senate floor that this 
amendment was to tighten up the law 
with respect to nonferrous scrap—main- 
ly aluminum. It was also stated on the 
Senate floor that importers of scrap did 
not object to the Senate amendment. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, this legisla- 
tion as it passed the House of Represent- 
atives provided for the continuation 
until July 1, 1959, of the suspension of 
duties in import taxes on metal scrap. 
The Senate in acting on this legislation 
has added an amendment to the bill 
providing that primary or virgin nonfer- 
rous material in certain forms which is 
commercially usable in the direct manu- 
facture of articles without modification 
would not come within the scope of the 
duty-free provisions of the bill. 


ADDITIONAL ASSISTANTS IN THE 
DOCUMENT ROOM 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up a privileged resolu- 
tion—House Resolution 565—and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That, effective June 1, 1958, there 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House, until otherwise provided by law, 
compensation for the employment of two 
additional assistants in the document room, 
Office of the Doorkeeper, at the basic per 
annum salary of $2,200 each. 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Gladly. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Will the gentleman 
explain this resolution to the House? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. This resolution pro- 
vides for two additional clerks in the 
document room. They have not had an 
increase in personnel since 1928. At that 
time they had about 5,000 bills intro- 
duced a year, and at this session there 
have been over 12,000 bills introduced. 
The work has accumulated, and they 
need additional help. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. It appears it is 
badly needed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Very much so. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL CLERK HIRE 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up a privileged resolu- 
tion—House Resolution 571—and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That (a) the title of the posi- 
tions “1. Telephone Page” and “26. Page” 
under the Office of the Doorkeeper are 
changed to “Telephone Clerk (Majority)” 
and “Telephone Clerk (Minority),” respec- 
tively, and the basic salary of each such posi- 
tion shall be at the rate of $2,100 per 
annum. 

(b) The Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives is authorized to pay out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representa- 
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tives, untl otherwise provided by law, such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out 
this resolution. 


(c) As used in this resolution a reference 


to an existing title and a number is a refer- 
ence to the position having that title and 
that number on the payroll of the Office of 
the Doorkeeper of the House of Representa- 
tives, as prepared by the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives for the month of April 
1958. 

(d) This resolution shall take effect June 
1, 1958. 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. As I understand it, 
this resolution provides for a change of 
title of two employees, but does not pro- 
vide for any additional employees? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is correct. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. One of the em- 
ployees is to be charged to the minority 
and one to the majority; is that correct? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is correct. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. And the appoint- 
ments are to be filled through patronage 
channels? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is correct. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Is there an increase 
in salary? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. There is an increase 
in salary of $300 each for these two 
employees. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution came out of the Committee 
on House Administration by a unani- 
mous vote. I know of no opposition on 
this side. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


WITHHOLDING CERTAIN AMOUNTS 
DUE EMPLOYEES OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of thè Committee on House Admin- 
istration I call up the bill H. R. 12521 
and ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—this is a very important bill, in 
my opinion, the most important of the 
series of matters the gentleman from 
Maryland has brought before the House 
today. This provides simply that there 
will be a withholding of funds to take 
care of obligations of employees, all em- 
ployees of the legislative branch of the 
Government. I think perhaps it will 
save the Government considerable time 
in bookkeeping and in the matter of un- 
dertaking to collect certain obligations. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. To explain the matter 
more thoroughly, there is authority now 
to withhold funds of Members of Con- 


gress. 
Mr. LECOMPTE. But not of em- 
ployees. 
Mr. FRIEDEL. Thatiscorrect. This 
bam it legal to withhold those 
unds, 
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Mr. LECOMPTE. In other words, this 
will give the same authority over em- 
ployees as the Members? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is correct. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I know 
of no opposition to the bill on this side 
and withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever an em- 
ployee of the House of Representatives be- 
comes indebted to the House of Representa- 
tives, or to the trust fund account in the 
office of the Sergeant at Arms of the House 
of Representatives, and such employee fails 
to pay such indebtedness, the chairman of 
the committee, or the elected officer, of the 
House of Representatives having jurisdiction 
of the activity under which such indebted- 
ness arose, is authorized to certify to the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives the 
amount of such indebtedness. The Clerk of 
the House of Representatives is authorized to 
withhold the amount so certified from any 
amount which is disbursed by him and which 
is due to, or on behalf of, such employee. 
Whenever an amount is withheld under this 
act, the appropriate account shall be credited 
in an amount equal to the amount so with- 
held. As used in this act, the term “em- 
ployee of the House of Representatives” 
means any person in the legislative branch 
of the Government whose salary, wages, or 
other compensation is disbursed by the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
bill H. R. 7999. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FLOODED COTTON ACREAGE 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill H. R. 12602. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I understand this 
involves relief to relatively small quan- 
tities of cotton acreage and is intended 
to apply to all States including Cali- 
fornia; is that right? 

Mr. GATHINGS. To all States, in- 
cluding California; yes. 

Mr. HAGEN. It covers a situation 
where the transferor might own another 
suitable farm, or where he might rent 
one, buy one or rent the use of acreages 
already planted to cotton but available 
to him because of unintended or delib- 
erate overplanting on the part of the 
owner or some similar circumstance, 

Mr. GATHINGS. The intention of 
this legislation is to permit the man who 
owns an allotment where water has cov- 
ered the particular land to acquire land 
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on higher ground, by whatever means, 
in order to plant that allotment of cotton 
for 1958. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I know of no 
opposition on this side. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is to be highly com- 
mended for its dispatch in reporting 
to the House Committee on Agriculture 
their recommendations for the transfer 
of cotton-acreage allotments for 1958 
only to aid those cottongrowers who have 
been flooded out by excessive rains this 
year. 

It will be recalled that as late as May 
16, Members of this body called on the 
Department to recommend some tempo- 
rary action to alleviate this tragic sit- 
uation. They pointed out correctly that 
these rains in 1958, coupled with the dis- 
aster in 1957 resulting from excessive 
rainfall, threatened the economy of the 
Midsouth and endangered this Nation’s 
ability to produce the quality cotton 
needed to supply our domestic and for- 
eign markets. 

The Department moved swiftly. 
General Counsel Robert L. Farrington 
and his office worked to put into proper 
language the proposal devised in the 
Cotton Division of the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service by Deputy Adminis- 
trator H. Laurence Manwaring and Mr. 
Marion Rhodes. 

Policy agreement was secured by the 
expeditious work of Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture Marvin L. McLain, and 
on May 21 the recommendations of the 
Department to solve this situation were 
sent to Chairman Cooley by Secretary 
Benson. 

This illustrates the deep concern and 
desire to alleviate the effects of this dis- 
aster condition in the Midsouth of the 
entire Department. It illustrates also 
the effective organization of the Depart- 
ment and its ability to move swiftly to 
take needed action. 

H. R. 12602, reported by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, is recommended by 
the Department of Agriculture. It is 
their solution to the problem, and I 
trust that the House will take immediate 
action. Briefly, the legislation provides 
that when the Secretary finds that the 
production of cotton in any county is 
threatened by a natural disaster, he may 
authorize the transferring of all or part 
of a cotton-acreage allotment from 
rained-out land to another location 
either in the county or in an adjoining 
county. In so doing, the flooded farm 
retains its cotton history as does the 
affected county, and no new history is 
created. This authority is given the 
Secretary only for this current year. 

This legislation recognizes the de- 
pressed situation created in the cotton 
areas because of the 1957 floods and 
excessive rainfalls. It recognizes the 
economic conditions caused by this sub- 
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normal yield of cotton in those areas in 
1957 and the threat that 1958 will see 
a repeat of that disaster. It seeks to 
alleviate and prevent such a disaster 
both to the local cotton-producing areas 
and to the potential shortages in quality 
cotton. 

This legislation, temporary in nature 
though it is, is imperative to stabilize 
the cotton industry in America. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That section 344 of 
title III of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new subsection (n) 
reading as follows: 

“(n) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this act, if the Secretary determines 
that because of a natural disaster a sub- 
stantial portion of the 1958 farm cotton 
acreage allotments in a county cannot be 
timely planted or replanted, he may author- 
ize the transfer of all or a part of the cot- 
ton acreage allotment for any farm in the 
county so affected to another farm in the 
county or in an adjoining county on which 
one or more of the producers on the farm 
from which the transfer is to be made will 
be engaged in the production of cotton and 
will share in the proceeds thereof, in accord- 
ance with such regulations as the Secretary 
may prescribe. Acreage history credits for 
transferred acreage shall be governed by 
the provisions of subsection (m) (2) of this 
section pertaining to the release and re- 
apportionment of acreage allotments. No 
transfer hereunder shall be made to a farm 
covered by a 1958 acreage reserve contract 
for cotton.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 1, strike out “it” and insert “to,” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK—AD- 
JOURNMENT FROM THURSDAY TO 
MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time in order to ask the majority 
leader if he will provide us with the pro- 
gram for the balance of this week and 
next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. 
happy to do so. 

There is no further legislative busi- 
ness for this afternoon, and there will 
be no legislative business tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns on to- 
morrow it adjourns to meet on Monday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


I will be very 
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Mr. McCORMACK. The legislative 
business for next week is as follows: 

On Monday the Consent Calendar 
will be called, and there will be three 
suspensions, as follows: 

First, the bill S. 734, the Federal Em- 
ployees Salary Increase, a bill relating 
to classified employees. 

Second, House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 332, known as the Space Control, 
Peaceful Exploration Resolution which I 
introduced with a unanimous vote at 
the request of the Select Committee on 
Outer Space, and which has been re- 
ported out of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Third, the bill H. R. 7466, having to 
do with the Fort Pemberton National 
Monument. 

Then there is the bill H. R. 12575, the 
national space control program. That 
is the bill that establishes the new 
agency recommended by the President 
and also urged by Senator JOHNSON of 
Texas, myself, and others, in connec- 
tion with astronautics and outer space. 
It has the unanimous report of the 
select committee. 

Then, if we can reach it, and I hope 
the members of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency are able to harmonize 
their differences so that it can be taken 
up and passed without much difficulty, 
House Joint Resolution 614, amending 
the National Housing Act. 

If there are any rollcall votes on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday they will 
not be taken until Thursday because of 
primaries in California, Montana, and 
South Dakota. It would be rather hard 
to pull a Member back the next day after 
a primary, so any rollcalls on those 3 
days will go over until Thursday. 

As to the program for Tuesday and 
the rest of the week, the Private Calen- 
dar will be called on Tuesday. 

Then the Defense Department appro- 
priation bill for 1959 will come up for 
consideration. 

Following the completion of the ap- 
propriation bill the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1958, H. R. 12591, will 
come up. 

Thereafter, if there is time, we will 
take up the bill H. R. 12695, the Tax 
Rate Extension Act of 1958, a bill re- 
ported out of the Committee on Ways 
and Means extending certain excise 
taxes that expire on June 30. 

On Thursday there will be a joint 
meeting of both Houses of the Congress 
to receive the President of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Unanimous con- 
sent has already been granted for that. 

I make the usual reservations, that 
conference reports may be called up at 
any time, and that any further program 
will be announced later. 

Mr. ARENDS. May I say to the ma- 
jority leader that I am glad he called 
attention to House Joint Resolution 614, 
to amend the National Housing Act. In 
the situation in which we find ourselves 
at this particular moment, unless there 
can be some agreement there is a ques- 
tion of whether a vote will be had on 
this particular legislation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad my 
friend called that to my attention. I 
hope the Members can harmonize their 
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differences and we can dispose of that 
Monday. If they harmonize their dif- 
ferences, I am confident we can get it 
through. But if difficulty arises and we 
cannot bring it up, and there is reason- 
able urgency for the passage of other 
legislation, I cannot see that it can be 
programed again until the middle or 
latter part of the following week, with 
all this other legislation having priority. 
I have put it on the program for Mon- 
day in the hope that between now and 
Monday something can be worked out 
and that there will be a compromise for 
the time being so that we can get the bill 
through on Monday. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentle- 
man, 


ADDRESS BY HON. SAM RAYBURN 
BEFORE THE NATIONAL PRESS 
CLUB OF WASHINGTON ON 
THE IMPORTANCE OF PRESERV- 
ING THE NATIONAL CAPITOL 
THROUGH COMPLETION OF THE 
EAST FRONT EXTENSION PROJECT 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday, May 27, 1958, the Honorable 
Sam RAYBURN, the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, deliv- 
ered before the National Press Club of 
Washington a splendid and effective ad- 
dress on the importance of preserving 
the National Capitol through the com- 
pletion of the east front extension proj- 
ect. 

Because I think the Members of the 
House should have the benefit of the 
facts and clear logic which the Speaker 
so ably presented in support of this proj- 
ect, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
it in the RECORD, 

Mr. Raysurn’s speech is as follows: 
REMARKS OF SPEAKER SAM RAYBURN BEFORE 

THe NATIONAL Press CLUB, WASHINGTON, 

D. C., May 27, 1958 

The most important purpose of the east 
front extension project is the preservation 
of the building itself. The facing of the cen- 
tral section of the east front is made of soft 
sandstone. By 1819 it had begun to de- 
terlorate and the first coat of paint was 
applied. Today this sandstone wears 35 
coats of paint. 

At first the paint was successful, but now 
it cracks, peels, and pulls off the surface 
skin of the stone. Then water gets in the 
cracks, freezes, and chips off great flakes. 

Time and weather have worn down and 
ruined many moldings and carved orna- 
ments. Sections of the cornice have fallen, 
varying in size from that of a baseball to 
chunks weighing as much as 60 pounds. 

The capital of one column is held together 
by wire rope, which is clearly visible from 
the ground. 

Several columns are cracked, some cracks 
extending into the base moldings. 

There are many cracks in the walls, some 
extending the full thickness of the wall. 
Some have opened up since the last painting 
2 years ago. 

There is a bad crack in the cornice of the 
portico which extends up through the pedi- 
ment, and shows signs of movement. 

In 1940 it was necessary to plaster the 
foundation walls with cement mortar to 
keep out the rats which were burrowing 
through the original lime mortar which had 
decomposed so far that the rodents could 
find their way through. 
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Some time ago the scroll of the Constitu- 
tion in the hand of one of the figures fell on 
the steps and now is held up by a couple of 
bolts. 

A lot of people have had various sugges- 
tions as to replacing some of the stones or 
all of the stones or adding new coats of 
paint. Some even insist that the same kind 
of sandstone be used. 

But unless we remedy the cause of the 
cracks, they will reappear. 

It boils down to this: The stones we can’t 
save. The design we can. And we can save 
it better and more safely on a new wall 3244 
feet to the east. 

And let me point out something that 
many people have overlooked—even after 
the central portion has been extended 3214 
feet, it still will be 40 feet back of the front 
line of the House and Senate wings. The 
present indented appearance of the east 
front will be preserved. 

The second major purpose of this project 
is to correct the architectural defect caused 
by the overhanging dome. 

Thomas U. Walter designed the House and 
Senate wings of the Capitol. Before he 
started his construction, he warned Presi- 
dent Fillmore that when these wings were 
added, they would make the old dome built 
by Bulfinch look out of proportion. He was 
right. The dome looked ridiculous and 
unimpressive. 

So Walter was commissioned to design & 
proper dome, The diameter of the rotunda 
was too small to hold it, so he very cleverly 
designed a cast-iron dome which could be 
supported by brackets fastened to the wall 
of the rotunda. 

Thus the dome extended out over the ro- 
tunda walis and over the east portico, This 
was a grave architectural defect because the 
dome is without visual support. 

Walter advised President Lincoln that to 
restore the equilibrium of the dome, to pro- 
vide it with visual support and not detract 
from the elegance of the portico, it would 
be essential to extend the east front. 

Walter's opinion has been shared by every 
architect of the Capitol since that time—a 
period of more than 100 years. 

The overwhelming weight of expert pro- 
fessional opinion has been behind this proj- 
ect for generations, 

Some of the greatest architects of the first 
half of this century approved the extension. 
This group included John Russell Pope, 
whose work included the Jefferson Memorial, 
the National Archives, and the National Gal- 
lery of Art; Henry Bacon, designer of the 
Lincoln Memorial; Carrere and Hastings, 
architects for the New York Public Library 
and the Old House and Senate Office Build- 
ings, and Cass Gilbert, designer of the United 
States Supreme Court Building. 

In recent weeks the plans for the exten- 
sion have been carefully reviewed and fully 
approved by such great living architects as 
William Adams Delano, who was archi- 
tectural consultant for the renovation of the 
White House; Otto R. Eggers, who worked 
on the National Art Gallery, the National 
Archives, and the Jefferson Memorial, and 
James K, Smith, whose firm designed the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge. 

Recently the executive committee of the 
Washington Chapter of the Institute of 
Architects reviewed the plans, then passed a 
resolution approving them. 

This work has been approved by dozens 
and dozens of the great names of the archi- 
tectural world, and the committee of ad- 
visory architects on the project consists of 
men renowned the world over for their 
genius and their professional integrity. 

By the adoption of the plan to extend the 
east front, which is the most practical and 
safest way to preserve the facade and design 
of the Capitol, and is the only practicable 
way to correct the grave architectural defect 
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of the overhanging dome, we obtain another 
advantage, 

This plan will make available additional 
space which is desperately needed in the 
Capitol Building. 

We must remember, as Congressman 
CLARENCE CANNON recently told the House, 
that the Capitol is a workshop not a mu- 
seum. Almost all of the offices which serve 
the instantaneous needs of the Congress are 
badly overcrowded, thus reducing their effi- 
ciency. 

And I don’t need to tell the members of 
the press about the desperate need for more 
public facilities to serve the ever-increasing 
flood of visitors, both tourists and those on 
business. The need for additional restau- 
rant space and restrooms is particularly 
acute. 

For each of the last 2 years we have had 
more than 5 million visitors a year coming 
through the Capitol. You all know the loss 
of time suffered in trying to get a seat in 
one of the restaurants, even when you are 
alone, and if you have friends and constitu- 
ents with you, the wait can be long indeed. 

The completion of the east front exten- 
sion will allow this situation to be corrected 
in large part. 

Many people forget that the building, 
rebuilding, and remodeling of the Capitol 
has been almost continuous since it was 
built. Let us review a bit of the history 
of this building: 

As early as 1803, Benjamin Latrobe, whom 
Jefferson selected as Architect of the Cap- 
itol, found the work done to date “so un- 
faithfully performed" that he tore out a 
large percentage of it, replacing wood floors 
and partitions with masonry. He also 
changed the original design for the Cham- 
ber of the House before the fire of 1814 and 
again after the fire. He moved the Senate 
Chamber from the ground floor to the prin- 
cipal floor and put the Supreme Court on 
the ground floor. 

Latrobe also deleted the steps originally 
designed for the west front and put them on 
the east, increasing the width of the east 
portico thus completely changing the orig- 
inal design of the east front. 

Years later, after the House and Senate 
wings were constructed the sloping floor of 
the old House Chamber—now Statuary 
Hall—was replaced by the level floor on 
which we walk today. 

In 1898 a gas explosion in the basement 
ruined the law library and the Supreme 
Court Chamber above, and burned out the 
roof and cupola over the oval room just 
north of the rotunda, and these had to be 
restored. 

Around the turn of the century (1901-3) 
the area previously occupied by the Library 
of Congress was remodeled for office space. 
New portions of the roof were installed, and 
electric lighting and elevators were added. 

In 1915 the east front had its old central 
steps replaced by the present granite steps. 

In 1937 air-conditioning was installed. 

In 1949 and 1950 the present House and 
Senate Chambers were completely remodeled 
and the roof lines were changed, There was 
no hesitancy in removing deteriorated his- 
toric portions. The historic glass seals of 
the States were removed from the old sky- 
light ceiling and sent to the State capitols 
for their museums. 

The interior walls of the House Chamber 
were completely rebuilt from top to bottom, 
and the whole Chamber was given a new 
treatment. 

So our Capitol was not a building con- 
structed in its entirety at one date, to re- 
main frozen and unchanged in any detail 
for all time to come. It has been added to, 
altered, and improved as commonsense and 
changing needs dictated. 
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SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent wrote me recently and asked, 
“Why all this fuss about small business? 
You seem to be preoccupied with small 
business.” The first is certainly a fair 
question, and on the second, I stand 
guilty as charged. I am indeed in- 
tensely interested in small business. 

Why? Primarily because about 27 
million Americans make their living in 
small-business enterprises. That is 
more than one-half of our total non- 
agricultural working force. What could 
possibly be more important than the 
jobs of the largest group of working- 
people in our country? 

Secondly, I am concerned about small 
business because I consider it to offer 
the last frontier of opportunity for the 
workingman. While we often hear of 
men rising to the top in great industries, 
tens of thousands more men and women 
achieve success in small business. I 
deem it a great privilege to know per- 
sonally scores of such Americans; men 
and women who started at the bottom, 
worked a few years, and then, “went 
into business for themselves,” and made 
a success of it. This is the all-Ameri- 
can story; the sort of thing that makes 
us stand out as a nation among nations. 

Mr. Speaker, small business is the 
backbone of our American civilization, 
and we want to keep it strong. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks, in testimony before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee on 
May 21, made five recommendations for 
aiding small business. I bring them to 
your attention with the hope that every 
Member of this body will give them care- 
ful consideration. 

The Secretary said he anticipated 
“that the economic picture will be much 
brighter this year and next if we do the 
right things now.” 

Four of the proposals made by Mr. 
Weeks would involve changes in tax 
regulations. The fifth involves Govern- 
ment encouragement for private invest- 
ment companies to make additional loans 
to small business. 

The proposed tax changes were: 

First. Revision of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to permit investors in small 
businesses to deduct in full any losses of 
up to $50,000 in any one year. 

Second. Authorize businesses to depre- 
ciate at faster-than-usual rates pur- 
chases of used equipment not exceeding 
$50,000 in any one year. 

Third. Allow small corporations the 
privilege of being taxed as partnerships 
in certain cases. This, Mr. Weeks said, 
would give them greater stability and 
would involve a relatively small revenue 
loss to the Government. 

Fourth. Allow the payment of estate 
taxes over a period of up to 10 years by 
estates consisting of investments in 
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closely held business firms. This, Mr. 
Weeks stated, would avoid forced sales 
in order to pay taxes, 


THE TWO UNKNOWN AMERICANS 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great humility that we receive in the 
Capitol the remains of the two unknown 
Americans of World War II and of 
Korea. 

I am reminded of the heavy hearts 
of loved ones whose kin not only did 
not return but of whom no trace or iden- 
tification could be found. It is to this 
great sacrifice, this overwhelming hu- 
man tragedy, that I am sure Julian 
Grenfell in Into Battle addressed his 
consoling lines: 

The thundering line of battle stands, 

And in the air death moans and sings, 
But day shall clasp him with strong hands, 

And night shall fold him in soft wings. 


The two unknowns in our midst will 
give us pause. For here is the symbol 
of tremendous faith and respect and 
dedication from which we may all take 
inspiration. 


INDIANA DUNES NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as a companion bill to S. 3898, introduced 
in the other body by the senior Senator 
from Illinois, I am dropping in the hopper 
of the House a similar measure to author- 
ize the acquisition of land for an Indiana 
Dunes National Monument. 

The senior Senator from Illinois has 
alerted the Nation to the danger facing 
an area that as far back as 1913, a group 
of eminent scientists from several Euro- 
pean nations described as 1 of the 4 
most interesting spots in America. Al- 
ready thousands of petitions signed by 
men and women in every State in the 
Union protesting against the threatened 
steal of this world-famous area from 
the people are pouring into Senator 
DovcLas’ office. I earnestly hope that 
the bill I am introducing will receive 
prompt consideration by the committee 
to the end that this body will go forward, 
side by side with the other body, in pro- 
tecting the dunes for all times, and for 
the enjoyment and education of succeed- 
ing generations, by encompassing them 
in a national monument, 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2 OF SMALL 
BUSINESS COMMITTEE 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that subcommittee 
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No. 2 of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee may sit next week during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


THE UNKNOWN SERVICEMEN OF 
THE KOREAN WAR AND WORLD 
WAR II 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe everyone of us, as we 
viewed this morning in the rotunda of 
the Capitol the flag-covered caskets of 
the two unknown soldiers, one from the 
Korean war and one from World War 
II, soldiers known only to God, was 
deeply moved. I believe every one of us 
who had lost anyone during the war 
where the death was unknown—every 
human being who lost a dear one—a 
mother or father, a widow or sister, 
brother, or relative of any kind—felt 
that our dear ones might be in those 
caskets. It was a beautiful and simple 
ceremony perfectly executed by the 
military. The placing of the exquisite 
great white wreaths by the Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. Nrxon, and by the Speaker of 
the House, Mr. RAYBURN, and the dean 
of the diplomats showed Washington's 
national and international reverence for 
the heroes’ sacrifice. 

Mr. Speaker, our prayers, our love 
and devotion and undying gratitude will 
be with them always. They typify every 
soldier known only to God. 


WARNING NO. 10 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MULTER] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a chart and tab- 
ulations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I notice 
from the Recorp of May 27 that our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
SHEEHAN] addressed the House, entitling 
his remarks “Democrat Demagogery on 
Unemployment.” During the course of 
his remarks he extended a chart or table 
indicating the number of times various 
Members, particularly Members of the 
Democratic Party of both Houses, ad- 
dressed Congress on this very important 
subject of doing something to cure the 
unemployment situation that is getting 
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worse in this country, and to do some- 
thing about the economic crisis in which 
we now find ourselves. I dare to suggest 
that the Republican researcher who pre- 
pared the information for the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois has 
probably understated the problem. He 
certainly has given no indication of how 
to meet the problem, and as far as I am 
concerned, if there is any blame to be 
attached to any of us for having ad- 
dressed the Congress on this important 
subject, then I take that blame, but I 
suggest that instead of blame, it is credit 
that we are entitled to receive. 

I want all the credit I have earned in 
that regard. While I have not checked 
all the times I have addressed the Con- 
gress on the subject, I note he indicates 
I did so on some 10 different occasions 
during this session. He has underesti- 
mated, no doubt unintentionally, my 
capacity because I know I addressed the 
House on this very important subject 
on at least six occasions other than those 
mentioned by him. 

At the same time I must make this 
comment: It is high time that the battle 
of statistics came to an end and that we 
address ourselves to the important sub- 
ject of doing something about this eco- 
nomic recession. While it may not be 
getting worse at the same fast rate that 
it was getting bad last month and the 
month before that, it is still getting bad. 
The fact that it is not getting any worse 
at the same pace does not stabilize the 
situation. The fact that we may be at 
the bottom is unimportant. The impor- 
tant question is, What are we going to 
do to climb back to the top point where 
this country must be and where the 
economy of the country must be if we 
are to continue to be the leaders of the 
world, not only insofar as security is 
concerned but in the important respect 
of improving the standard of living of 
our own people and of the entire world? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. The gentleman from 
New York made mention of the fact that 
my statistics were furnished by some 
“Republican researcher.” The gentle- 
man does not want to tell me who the 
gentleman was? 

Mr. MULTER. I do not know. The 
gentleman should tell us who did the 
researching, if he cares to. I assume 
it was done by the Republican National 
Committee. I may be wrong. That is 
just an assumption on my part. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Iam glad the gentie- 
man is making that assumption, because 
he would be surprised to know that the 
researching was done by the Library of 
Congress. I wrote to them on February 
8, 1954, and asked them to give me sta- 
tistics on the material that appeared in 
the Record of 1950. They wrote me un- 
der date of February 8, 1954, and gave 
me a list of the things, which I put into 
the Recorp in my speech, yesterday. 
The same inquiry was made by telephone 
this year and the Library of Congress 
furnished me all of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorps from January through April 
1958, marked with their familiar blue 
markers and I now have in my office the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorps for January, 
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February, March, and April of both 1950 
and 1958 as marked out by the Library 
of Congress and these are available for 
the gentleman from New York so that he 
can look them over and see that it was 
the Library of Congress that furnished 
me all of my material. I am sorry that 
they made some mistakes, because ap- 
parently they erred on the side of giving 
me a lesser number than they should 
have, which would have meant that the 
statistics would have been more favor- 
able to the viewpoint I presented yester- 
day in my speech. 

I thank the gentleman from New 
York for allowing me this time. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman em- 
phasizes the point I make, that it is 
high time that the battle of statistics 
came to an end and that we started to 
war on the recession. 

Incidentally, whether it was the Li- 
brary of Congress or anybody else who 
prepared these statistics for the gentle- 
man, they are still wrong. 

I doubt whether the gentleman wants 
to give the Library of Congress credit 
for the facts about the administrative 
action which he referred to. For in- 
stance, he talked about the Federal Re- 
serve Board changing the interest rate, 
that is, the action of the Federal Reserve 
Board reducing the discount rate, and 
changing the reserve requirements. 
But if the Republican administration 
wants the credit for what the Federal 
Reserve Board did, it must also take the 
blame for the several things the Re- 
serve Board did during the months be- 
fore we got into the recession, all of 
which contributed to it. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK, The policy of the 
Federal Reserve System and the present 
Republican administration in connection 
with high interest rates and tight money 
against which they were warned, coupled 
with the depression of our agricultural 
community brought about the recession. 
Those are the two main factors. So this 
is a manmade recession, the result of 
policies of the present Republican ad- 
ministration, and they cannot escape 
that fact and that responsibility. 

Mr. MULTER, Let me emphasize the 
point that the distinguished majority 
leader so ably makes. 

Our friend from Illinois took credit 
for his Republican Party for the fact that 
there was administrative action looking 
toward the acceleration of defense ap- 
propriations, but he overlooks entirely 
that this situation was brought about in 
the first instance, because the President 
ordered those funds not to be spent, 
funds which had been appropriated by 
the Congress. He did the same thing 
with the housing money that we appro- 
priated. The President ordered his 
housing agency not to use it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And it was only 
after the majority leader of the Senate 
and the majority leader of the House in- 
troduced companion resolutions ex- 
pressing the strong opinion of both 
branches that the appropriated money 
should be spent, that its spending should 
be accelerated, that the President fol- 
lowed it up. In other words, he again 
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followed the leadership of the Demo- 
crats. i 

Mr. MULTER. Again the distin- 
guished majority leader is right, and 
that brings me to the point the gentle- 
man from Illinois made about legislative 
recommendations. We recommend, we 
enact in this Congress, but we, the Con- 
gress, cannot compel the President and 
his appointees to act. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I just wanted to cor- 
rect the gentleman’s apparently false 
impression. The only thing I give credit 
to the Library of Congress for is the sta- 
tistics on speeches on unemployment and 
not in the various things that were put 
into the Recorp regarding things the Re- 
publican Party has done to help end the 
recession. I do not want to blame the 
Library of Congress for anything they do 
not deserve. If the gentleman will per- 
mit me to proceed further, the gentleman 
remembers that in our Small Business 
Committee we had all of the members of 
the Federal Reserve Board before our 
committee recently, and one of the ques- 
tions I kept asking each member, and I 
believe the gentleman from New York 
was there when I asked the question, was 
whether when they raised the interest 
rate, adopting the so-called hard money 
policy, whether they, an independent or- 
ganization came to that judgment them- 
selves or were they led by the administra- 
tion. Three of the members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board whom I cross-ex- 
amined on that same point said they 
were an independent organization that 
made the judgment themselves, and they 
took credit or blame for what they did as 
well as take credit for the action of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. MULTER. That is exactly what 
happened. The point, I make, however, 
is that the gentleman is taking credit 
for the Republican administration for the 
action of the Federal Reserve Board. No 
one can deny that the members of the 
Federal Reserve Board admitted during 
those hearings that they were in constant 
cooperation and consultation, as they 
should be, with the President and with 
the Secretary of the Treasury and other 
members of the Cabinet. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. They further ad- 
mitted that, but did they not tell us that 
although they would listen to the admin- 
istration as well as any other department 
of the Government, the nine members of 
the Federal Reserve Board here reserved 
unto themselves the right to exercise 
their independent judgment, and they 
stated that they would have to take the 
blame or the credit. 

Mr. MULTER. I take the same posi- 
tion today that I took during the days 
when President Truman was being at- 
tacked by the members of the Republi- 
can party, because he was then doing 
what President Eisenhower is now doing, 
consulting and conferring with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. That is his duty, 
and he should do it. But, I suggest that 
the gentleman should not take credit 
for what the Federal Reserve Board has 
done unless he also takes the blame for 
what they did. They increased and in- 
creased and increased the interest rates. 
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They made money not harder, but harder 
to get. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I am sure that the 
Republican administration under Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, when they saw the 
way the recession was going, or whatever 
you want to term it, did advise the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board what they thought 
the policy should be, but in the final 
analysis it was up to the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Mr. MULTER. In this instance I 
think we can properly criticize both Mr. 
Eisenhower and the Federal Reserve 
Board for too little and too late, if not 
for actually standing still. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am anxious to 
find out what this administration has 
done along the line of any antirecession 
measure. The accelerating resolutions 
were introduced by Democrats. Your 
emergency housing bill is a Democratic 
measure. Your emergency road bill is a 
Democratic measure. The President 
vetoed the rivers and harbors bill when 
he should not have done so. He did not 
have to send up a budget of estimates of 
the projects he did not like, when the 
Congress made appropriations he did not 
like, he could have frozen those appro- 
priations. Here we have 135 or 140 other 
projects, on which we could be going 
ahead. So, I am wondering what has 
been done by this administration as an 
antirecession measure. 

Now, the so-called unemployment bill 
is not going to help many. We all know 
that most States will probably not take 
advantage of it. In some States, instead 
of 26 weeks, they get not more than 13. 
or one-half of what they were getting, 
and if they were on part-time work they 
are getting less than the maximum of the 
State law, and some men might get as 
low as 3 or 4 weeks’ extension, as I 
understand it. We know that if the 
State makes a loan, they are not going 
to pay it back, and I do not blame them. 
When the increased tax goes into effect, 
Congress is going to repeal it, project- 
ing my mind ahead 4 years. So, they 
fought the grant. I wish I were running 
against some Republican in a reasonably 
close district who voted for the substitute. 
They would have a hard job getting 
elected when they couple section 1 and 
section 2 of the Democratic measure. 
Section 2 was designed to bring about 
justice and to prevent injustice to hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers, whose 
only offense was that they were not cov- 
ered by the State unemployment law. 
But, they had work records. The Presi- 
dent’s bill is not going to help. At 
best its help is going to be negligible. 
It might have some little help but not 
have any impact as an antirecession 
measure. So, I see nothing except negli- 
gible results from what this administra- 
tion has done to date along the line of 
antirecession legislation. It has been 
mostly inaction. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentle- 
man for those comments. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 
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Mr. SHEEHAN. In response to the 
majority leader’s inquiry about what the 
Republican administration has done, 
rather than take the time of the House 
now to read a list of 50 things that 
the Republicans have done to increase 
employment and the business picture, if 
the gentleman will refer to page 9625 of 
the Recorp, in my speech yesterday under 
the heading Administration Actions,” he 
will find a list of 50 different acts taken 
by the Republican administration; either 
actions or recommendations to the Con- 
gress for action. I might say that this 
list was published by the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNowLanp] and by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin] shortly after April 30. 

Mr. MULTER. I suggest that the 
gentleman from Hlinois revise the list 
which has been put into the Record and 
delete from it those things which he 
surely does not want to claim credit for 
either for his party or for this admin- 
istration, and possibly add some other 
things on the opposite side of the ledger 
for which this administration definitely 
must take the blame. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
has not denied anything I have said. 
He cannot get away from the fact of high 
interest rates and tight money. It is a 
combination of responsibility of the ad- 
ministration and the Federal Reserve 
Board. You cannot get away from that. 
No matter how much you talk to the con- 
trary, the facts are there. 

I would not charge that they intended 
to have a recession, but the administra- 
tion is responsible for the results of its 
policies. These are the results of the 
policies of your President and your party 
leaders. He is my President and your 
President and while I sharply disagreed 
with him when he did certain things, the 
results of the leadership and the policies 
of your President and your party have 
brought about a man-made recession, 
not a natural recession as a result of the 
normal disturbance of our economic sys- 
tem because of the operation of the law 
of supply and demand. This was delib- 
erately done, because they were afraid of 
inflation. They took this course in an 
effort to control inflation and it got be- 
yond control. Instead of trying to meet 
inflation by other methods, other steps 
which could have been taken, they tried 
to do it through credit control and high 
interest rates and dear money. 

The result is that our business, which 
is very sensitive, got disturbed and we 
have deflationary forces operating and a 
recession that has gotten beyond control. 

I hope that we are going to come 
back quickly. The best that I can see is 
a plateau for about another year. And 
if we remain on a plateau we will not be 
gaining, we will be losing. There will be 
1 million to 1,200,000 young men and 
women each year coming onto the labor 
market, and our economy should expand 
at least 4 percent a year in order to 
serve the economic needs of our people 
and of our country. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
the distinguished majority leader in 
again making the plea that the men who 
made this manmade recession get to- 
gether and unmake it. Let us start 
climbing back to the top and beyond. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
says manmade recession. Would he 
put in parentheses the word “Republi- 
can”? 

Mr. MULTER. There should be no 
doubt that that is what I mean. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, of 
course I would violently disagree that 
this was a Republican-made depression. 
In my remarks yesterday I tried to bring 
that out, and I am very grateful that 
the gentleman read my remarks. I am 
referring to the fact that in the years 
1950 and 1958 the unemployment per- 
centages were about the same; and al- 
though I did not put it into the Recorp, 
the Federal Reserve Board index of pro- 
duction dropped just about the same 
percentage during approximately the 
same period of time, so that the eco- 
nomic circumstances were the same, So 
that regardless of who may have caused 
the economic setback and increased un- 
employment—and I do not like the word 
“deliberately,” which the gentleman from 
Massachusetts used—I still think, and 
I agree with the gentleman from New 
York 100 percent, that everyone, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, should put their 
shoulder to the wheel and try to get the 
economy going, so that everybody who 
needs a job and everybody who wants 
a job will be able to work. As I pointed 
out in my speech yesterday, May 27, 
the first 4 months of 1950 and 1958 were 
very similar with reference to the econ- 
omy and to unemployment. Yet the 
Democrats were relatively quiet in 1950 
and very vociferous in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record in 1958. Would not the 
gentleman from New York agree that 
both Democrats and Republicans get 
together to provide jobs. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman gets 
very close to my thinking and to what I 
have been saying. It does not matter 
what the statistics show during any prior 
administration. We, on our side, think 
we should learn from the mistakes, if 
any, that were made in the past. Weare 
trying our utmost to get the Republicans 
to admit that we do not have to repeat 
the mistakes of the past. Let us learn 
from past experiences and prevent re- 
currences of bad situations. Instead of 
that, we have an administration that re- 
fuses to learn. It hears nothing. It 
sees nothing. It learns nothing. It 
does nothing. I hope we can get to- 
gether and begin to more forward. Any 
mistake that was made that tended to- 
ward recession in the Democratic years 
we corrected. We made mistakes. We 
were not omniscient. We were not per- 
fect. But we moved and we moved 
quickly. We did not hesitate to reverse 
our steps when necessary. Nothing has 
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been done along that line by this Repub- 
lican administration. 

Warning after warning after warning 
has been given as to where we are going 
and why. They ignore us and are going 
right on down the road of recession and 
we have not been able to reverse that 
trend. 

To complete the record, let me add a 
few outside opinions to fortify my posi- 
tion. 

First, a column from the Wall Street 
Journal of May 5, 1958: 


Layorr RATE IN MARCH Set Postwar HIGH; 
JOBLESS PAY TOTAL OFF IN WEEK—AGENCIES 
REPORT OUTLAYS FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION 
RosE SEASONALLY IN APRIL 


Wasurtncton.—tThe rate of layoffs in man- 
ufacturing rose in March to 31 for every 1,000 
on the payroll—the highest rate for the 
month since World War Il—the Labor De- 
partment said in its report on factory labor 
turnover. In February, the layoff rate was 
29 for each 1,000 on the payroll. 

The agency also reported the number of 
workers drawing jobless insurance benefits 
fell sharply in the week ended April 19. 

Workers receiving unemployment insur- 
ance benefits dropped by 30,700 in the week, 
to a total of 3,332,600. This level is still 
high—second only to the 19-year record 3,- 
$63,344 set the week before. The rate was 
8 percent of the total eligible to receive the 
insurance, down 0.1 percent from the week 
before. 

In its report on factory turnover, the Labor 
Department said the hiring rate improved 
only slightly to 23 for each 1,000 workers but 
still was the lowest March rate since the 
war. In February, the hiring rate was 22 
per 1,000. 

POOR DURABLE-GOODS SITUATION 


In durable goods, the seat of the reces- 
sion, the relationship between hirings and 
layoffs was especially unfavorable, continu- 
ing the 7-month decline, the agency said. 
Layoffs rose from 44 to 47 per 1,000, which 
the Labor Department termed a substantial 
rise. Hirings rose from 22 to 24 per 1,000. 

Electrical machinery showed an improving 
ratio, although layoffs still exceeded hirings. 
The separation rate declined from 37 per 
1,000 in February to 34, while the hiring 
rate remained steady at 20. 

In the transportation-equipment industry 
which includes the hard-hit auto companies, 
the separation rate was highest, 64 per 1,000. 
In February the figure was 54. Hirings in- 
creased from 27 in February to 34 per 1,000. 

The Labor Department attributed much of 
the 30,700 decline in the number of workers 
drawing jobless insurance to seasonal pickup 
in construction and other outdoor activities. 
Thirty States shared in the decline, led by 
California, where increased activity in con- 
struction, lumber, and food processing per- 
mitted the total to drop by 22,400. Tennes- 
see, Michigan, and Ohio also figured in the 
decline, 

DROP MAY CONTINUE 


There was an indication that the drop 
might continue, at least another week, in 
the fact that new claims for unemployment 
compensation fell off by 23,300 in the week 
ended April 26. A new claim does not ap- 
pear in the total number of persons drawing 
benefits until a week later. 

Thirty-one States had fewer new claims, 
sending the total down to 423,000. A year 
ago, a decline of 25,000 in the like week 
brought the total down to 224,300. 

The Labor Department said New Jersey, 
with a pickup in construction and resort 
activity, led the decline in new claims, fol- 
lowed closely by Michigan, Ohio, and New 
York. Fewer layoffs in the auto industry 
in the week helped those three States. 
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In the 8 large cities which report weekly 
on the number of persons exhausting their 
payments, the total in the week ended April 
26 was down by 800 to 24,500. 

In a separate report, the Commerce and 
Labor Departments estimated that outlays 
for all types of new construction in April 
rose seasonally to $3.7 billion—the same as 
in April last year and up from $3.3 billion 
in March. 

The joint report figured the total dollar 
volume of construction put in place for the 
first 4 months of this year at $13.4 billion, 
up slightly from the $13.2 billion in the 
comparable period of 1957. However, the 
report added, the physical volume of work 
put in place probably did not increase. The 
latest joint estimates, the Departments said, 
reflect a 5-percent rise ih dollar volume of 
public construction for the first 4 months 
of this year over the like period of last year, 
due primarily to increased spending for pub- 
lic housing—mostly armed services proj- 
ects—and highways. 

For the first 4 months of this year, public 
construction was figured at $3.8 billion, up 
from $3.6 billion for the like period of 1957. 
Dollar volume of private construction for the 
first 4 months of this year, at $9,590 million, 
showed little change from the $9,560, million 
in the like period a year ago. 

The departments cautioned, however, that 
construction figures not be assigned too 
great a weight as economic indicators. Other 
month-to-month measures of current ac- 
tivity that should be considered, they said, 
are employment, hours of work and unem- 
ployment, 

The Government reports on employ- 
ment and construction came out as Congress 
looked forward to a week in which anti- 
slump activity will be sparse. Neither 
Chamber has scheduled debate on major 
economic measures, and only a few com- 
mittees will be working at recovery legisla- 
tion. The House Banking Committee con- 
tinues all week its general hearings on un- 
employment cures. And the Senate Finance 
Committee may get to unemployment com- 
pensation legislation by late in the week, 
although it is more likely this will not come 
up until early next week. 


OTHER ECONOMIC STATEMENTS 


In economic statements over the weekend: 

Commerce Secretary Weeks, speaking at 
Stratford, Va., continued a basic Adminis- 
tration approach to the current slump, talk- 
ing of faith and confidence and predicting, 
“The best is yet to be.” 

If the rate of growth maintained in the 
past half century is sustained, he predicted, 
the value of all goods and services will rise 
in 10 years to “at least $580 billion from last 
year’s $434 billion, and personal income will 
climb from $343 billion to $460 billion.” 

A Republican Senator, Jacos Javits of 
New York, yesterday criticized the confi- 
dence approach to the recession, saying the 
country is “very complacent.” 

“We feel that everything will come around 
all right if we just wait, because it always 
has,” Mr, Javits said in a recorded radio 
interview. He said many antirecession 
measures have been bypassed, and criticized 
both the White House and Congress for not 
exercising initiative. 

Mr. Javirs accused private industry of 
“standing on the side line to wait and see 
what the Government was going to do in- 
stead of going out and vigorously driving 
itself.” 

Senator KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts, who said the administration has 
moved too slowly to counter the recession, 
said he has not favored a tax cut because of 
its possible inflationary pressures “in an- 
other 6 or 7 months.” Nevertheless, he 
argued a reduction “might be quite likely” 
if an upturn is not apparent in the economic 
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figures coming out “by the 10th or 15th of 
May.” 

The Massachusetts legislator said his own 
view is that there will not be much of an 
upturn in the second quarter, and predicted 
“it’s more likely” recovery may come in the 
third quarter. 


These columns from the New York 
Times of May 5, 1958, are illuminating: 


PURCHASE PLANS FOUND CuRTAILED—FAMILY 
Survey SHows 20 PERCENT Drop ON NEw 
Cars, 10 PERCENT ON MAJOR HOUSEHOLD 
ITEMS 


Fewer consumers are planning to buy new 
automobiles and major household goods than 
were doing so 6 months ago. This is a find- 
ing in the first results from a sampling of 
25,000 families in all parts of the country. 

The survey was undertaken by Dr, F. 
Thomas Juster for the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, In making the results 
public over the weekend he noted that they 
reflected plans as of early April, 

The number of persons planning to buy 
new cars within 6 months was more than 20 
percent below the figure for last October, the 
survey found. Consumer intentions to buy 
used cars increased, so that automobile pur- 
chase plans on the whole declined by only 
10 percent. 

Regarding major household items—ranges, 
refrigerators, television receivers, food freez- 
ers and the like—the figure dropped slightly 
more than 10 percent, 

The number planning to buy new cars a 
year hence was 30 percent lower than in 
October 1956, when the most recent com- 
parable survey was made, 

A 40-percent drop was shown in the num- 
ber planning to purchase 15 major household 
items for a year ahead. 

Households included in the survey were 
member-subscribers of Consumers Union of 
the United States, a nonprofit organization 
that tests and rates products and publishes 
its findings in consumer reports. Data on 
the buying intentions of this group are avail- 
able for a 10-year period. 

The plans of this group have generally 
shown a close relationship to purchases by 
the population as a whole, although these 
families are not representative. Their aver- 
age incomes are considerably higher and more 
stable. 

The National Bureau of Economic Research 
is a nonprofit agency devoted to the impartial 
gathering and interpretation of economic 
facts. Dr. Juster is assistant professor of 
economics at Amherst College. 

STARTS ON HOMES DECLINE IN STATE—DROP 

Is REGISTERED FOR 29TH MONTH—MCMUR- 

RAY HOPES FOR EARLY IMPROVEMENT 


State Housing Commissioner Joseph P. 
McMurray reported to Governor Harriman 
yesterday that starts on houses throughout 
the State had declined in March for the 29th 
consecutive month, 

The Commissioner stressed, however, that 
new State and Federal legislation gave him 
hope tħat his next monthly report “may 
contain better news for a change.” 

In March, he said, 4,035 privately financed 
dwelling units were started or authorized. 
This was a decline of 20 percent from the 
same month for 1957. 

Both the number of new dwelling units 
started or authorized in March and the 
numbers started or authorized in the first 
quarter were lower than in any comparable 
period since 1950. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the com- 
missioner reported, the March survey indi- 
cated that private and public homebuilding 
was at a level of about 55,000 for the year, 
or the lowest rate in 11 years. 

The only increase reported by Mr. McMur- 
ray was in the value of nonresidential con- 
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struction started or authorized in the first 
quarter of this year. That was 16 percent 
over 1957. 

HOPES FOR BETTER NEWS 


“I am tired of constantly having to report 
declines and am eager to welcome any indi- 
cation of an upturn in the bleak record of 
homebuilding to date,” the commissioner 
said. 

“I look forward hopefully to increased con- 
struction resulting from new State and Fed- 
eral legislation designed to stimulate in- 
creased private homebuilding.” 

As examples he mentioned a new amend- 
ment to New York banking laws permitting 
lower downpayments and longer term mort- 
gages, a Federal housing bill making $1,850,- 
000,000 in new funds available, and steps by 
the Federal Reserve Board to lower interest 
rates. 

The swing to an easier mortgage market, 
he said, should bring down the cost of home 
financing and stimulate the building indus- 
try to reduce both costs and prices. 

“This,” he concluded, “will not only help 
cut into the housing shortage but will also 
stimulate urgently needed employment.” 


An item by the distinguished colum- 
nist Walter Lippmann from the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of May 
6, 1958 follows: 

TIME To DECIDE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


With the recession more than 9 months 
old, the President is still undecided about 
taking stronger measures to overcome it, 
He is impressed with a few signs that the 
decline has begun to slow down, and he is 
hoping that after a while a recovery is some- 
how destined to take place. That is what 
seemed to happen in 1954, and if it happened 
then, why not now? 

There is no proving that the President 
may not be right in his hopes. But it is 
quite possible that he may be wrong. For 
this recession is certainly more severe than 
the recession of 1953-54. And moreover, the 
measures have not been taken, namely a 
big tax cut, which preceded the recovery of 
1954. Nor are there many convincing signs 
that there exists the kind of consumer de- 
mand for automobiles, houses and other 
durable goods which promoted the boom 
after 1954, 

If the President is wrong in counting upon 
a recovery beginning this summer, he is tak- 
ing a very great risk in not setting up 
stronger measures before the present session 
of Congress adjourns. It will be a long time 
from the mid-summer of 1958 to the mid- 
winter of 1959. Even supposing that the de- 
cline is arrested this summer, if unemploy- 
ment continues at or near the present level, 
it may well be profoundly depressing to 
public confidence if strong measures—that 
is say a tax cut and the formation of a long- 
range spending program—have not been 
taken. 

The situation is one where it is wiser to 
overinsure, rather than to underinsure, the 
economy against what may be at best, as 
Business Week puts it, “a sluggish unen- 
thusiastic recovery.” 

The President might well compare what 
he is doing today with what was done in the 
recession of 1953-54. The contrast is strik- 
ing. For while the earlier recession was 
much milder than is the present one, 
the remedial measures taken were much 
stronger. 

It is enlightening at this point to read a 
chapter, entitled “No More 1929's” in Mr. 
Robert Donovan's authorized book Eisen- 
hower: The Inside Story.” We find there 
that in the recession, as in this 
second one, the signs of a decline were clear- 
ly evident at the end of the summer. By 
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September 1953, the Cabinet had been 
warned by the administration’s economic ad- 
visors that a recession had begun. On Sep- 
tember 22, Secretary Humphrey announced 
in a speech to the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation that the administration would make 
no effort to prevent the tax reductions 
which, under the Korean war tax legislation, 
were scheduled to take effect 3 months later, 
on December 31, 1953. On that date the 
excess-profits tax was to expire; so too was 
the 10-percent emergency increase in per- 
sonal taxes, and there were to be some re- 
ductions in excise taxes. 

All in all, at the first sign of the recession, 
the taxpayers were assured of a large relief 
to begin within a few months. The tax re- 
duction was in the order of $744 billion a 
year. 

There are reasons for thinking that Secre- 
tary Humphrey’s speech in September was 
not primarily meant to announce a policy 
to combat the recession. Then as now, he 
was a firm believer in balancing the budget 
at a lower rate of taxation and of expendi- 
ture. Without relation to the recession he 
may have been for the tax reduction of 1954, 
knowing that in the coming Eisenhower 
budget there would be a continuing cut in 
expenditures. 

But the fact remains that President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary Humphrey did in 1953 
what a growing body of expert opinion today 
would have the administration do now. 
When the recession of 1953 was detected, a 
big tax reduction was announced, and this 
tax relief took effect in the months before 
the recession ended in June 1954. 

The President might also take a look at 
what happened in the Truman recession of 
1948-49. Then, before the recession got 
started, there was a tax cut. The President 
should find it entertaining to recall that 
this tax cut was enacted by the Republican 
Congress and that it was passed over the 
veto of Harry S. Truman. This tax cut, plus, 
of course, the big public spending which be- 
gan in 1949 under the Marshall plan, are al- 
most certainly why the Truman recession 
did not last very long. 

Experience indicates, therefore, that in the 
postwar era the recessions have been short 
and mild because there has been early tax 
relief. Since the end of the World War the 
American economy has faltered three times. 
In the two earlier recessions, which proved 
to be mild and short, there were tax cuts 
before recovery. In the first there was also 
a big spending program, the Marshall plan. 

In the second, there was a great private 
spending boom, activated by the pent-up 
demand after the austerity of the Korean 
war and financed by an enormous extension 
of consumer credit and a boom in capital 
investment. 

This third postwar recession is plainly 
worse than its two predecessors. But this 
time there is no tax reduction. This time 
there is no public spending program to com- 
pensate for the decline in private invest- 
ment. This time there are no signs, indeed 
quite the contrary, that there is a large 
pent-up consumer demand for the durable 
goods that are now depressed. 

Is it, then, wise, is it safe, to ignore our 
experience and to put off from month to 
month the decision to take strong measures, 
hoping that something will happen to make 
them unnecessary? 


This from the New York Herald Trib- 
une of May 25, 1958, is most enlighten- 


ing: 
ECONOMIC WEATHER VANE 
Steel: Operations in the steel industry last 
week were scheduled at 1,481,000 tons or 54.9 
percent of capacity. This would be the high- 
est rate since the week of January 20 and 
compares with the output of 1,412,000 tons 
or 52.3 percent the preceding week. 
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Food: Wholesale food prices, as measured 
by the Dun & Bradstreet index, rose slightly 
last week and were 9.2 percent above the year 
earlier price. The index stood at $6.65 May 
20 against $6.62 a week earlier and $6.09 a 
year ago. The index reflects the price per 
pound of 31 foods in general use. Higher 
were flour, beef and cocoa. Lower were lard, 
coffee and potatoes. Unchanged were jellies 
and butter. 

Business activity: The New York Herald 
Tribune index of general business advanced 
for the second consecutive week, standing at 
160.5 May 17 against 159.1 May 10 and 191.9 
May 18, 1957. 

Failures: More business firms failed last 
year than in any previous year since 1939 
and the increase in casualties continued in 
the first 3 months of this year. There were 
327 failures in the week of May 15 against 
279 in the like 1957 week. 

Up she goes: The cost of living climbed 
to a record high in April with the consumer 
price index rising two-tenths of 1 percent to 
123.5 percent of the 1947-49 average. Prices 
have risen in eighteen of the last 20 months. 
The entire increase in April is attributable 
to rising food prices. Food prices should 
level off in the next few months, possibly 
peaking in June or July. About 500,000 
workers will get pay increases as a result 
of the rise in the price index. Meanwhile, 
steel prices will be raised July 1 by Armco 
Corp. (seventh largest steel maker) in the 
wake of wage hikes estimated at 20 cents an 
hour which go into effect at mid-year under 
union contracts. 


Let all those who will label me a 
prophet of gloom and doom keep in mind 
that I wrote none of these newspaper ar- 
ticles, neither those which were part of 
my comments referred to by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois or in 
these remarks today. 

Nor did I have anything to do with the 
Wall Street Journal’s publication of the 
following front-page item of May 28, 
1958: 


Business activity moved lower in April, 
but the slide-off was less pronounced than 
in earlier months this year, the Commerce 
Department reported. In its latest survey, 
the Department said the business recession 
continues to be centered in durable goods 
fields “where little, if any, improvement was 
evident” last month. 


Finally, the following compendium of 
facts from the Democratic Digest of June 
1958 is most significant: 

Facts To FILE—THE RISING Cost or LIVING 


The continuing climb in the high cost of 
living is one of the strange paradoxes of the 
present recession. Every month the cost of 
living creeps upward. Every month the 
weekly paycheck is collapsing from the 
twin shrinkers—the Eisenhower-Nixon infla- 
tion and the Eisenhower-Nixon recession. 
The grocery dollar buys less groceries. The 
shorter workweek and the increasing lay- 
offs shrink the pay check. 

Unfortunately, too many observers of the 
1958 inflation have looked at the rising re- 
tail cost of food and then taken broadside 
swipes at the farmer as a convenient whip- 
ping boy on whom to place sizable blame for 
the high cost of living. 

Facts To File, this month, tries to put into 
perspective some of the facts concerning the 
whys of the housewife paying more while the 
farmer is actually getting less. 

WHAT THE EISENHOWER-NIXON INFLATION 

TAKES OUT OF THE HOUSEWIFE’S GROCERY 

CART 


For the family that spends $25 a week on 
groceries, the GOP inflation has lifted from 
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the weekly family shopping basket food 
equivalent to $2.25 every week. 

Here’s what is taken from Mrs. Average 
American's $25 grocery bill every week by the 
GOP runaway inflation: 


TABLE I 
1 loaf bread, pound_-..-...--...------ $0.19 
1 can evaporated milk — elt 
1 pound apples. — et 
1 pound onſons—— 09 
2 grapefruits at 0.117————— > 23 
1 pound fresh carrots— 16 
1 can cream style corn 18 
1 No. 303 can tomatoes — 16 
2 1l-ounce cans tomato soup..-..--- — 25 
2 cans baby food_................-- - 20 
1 pound hamburger 50 

c ———— — 2. 25 
Chart 
{1952=0] 
1955 1958 
Industrial prices Up 3%....| Up 10. 
Deer WU... 157. 
Retail cost of market basket... Down 3 2...| Up 2. 
8 share of market do. own 2. 
et, 

Farm value of market basket..| Down 18..| Down 8. 


WHAT THE CHART SHOWS 


From the beginning of the Eisenhower- 
Nixon administration in 1953 the amounts 
paid to the farmer for the food products 
bought by the American housewife have 
dropped sharply. 

At the same time, while the retail price 
of food the housewife bought in the super- 
markets and grocery stores showed some 
decline, it did not drop nearly as much as 
the prices being paid to the farmer. 

The middlemen, the retailers, processors, 
packers, and the food companies, kept re- 
tail food prices high while helping to make 
the Eisenhower-Nixon farm policies which 
sharply reduced the prices farmers were re- 
ceiving. As a result, the farm-retail price 
spread increased to its greatest point in 18 
years. (During this period, many of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson's closest agricul- 
ture and farm advisers were executives from 
food processing and retailing companies.) 

The results of this policy were evident in 
tremendously increased profits for the mid- 
dlemen, the processors, and the retail food 
chains, (See table V.) 

During this same period, there was a gen- 
eral rise in the cost of living and in indus- 
trial prices, at the same time the prices 
being paid to farmers were forced down. 

Following 1955, the cost of living, includ- 
ing the retail cost of food, began to rise 
sharply. But the middlemen, the retailers, 
and the packers were not willing to let the 
farm-price spread situation return to the 
1952 ratio. The middlemen were determined 
to keep their disproportionate share of the 
so-called farm dollar. 

While there has been some increase in 
the prices received by farmers for food pro- 
duced since 1955, the middlemen have been 
unwilling to absorb any of the increase out 
of their profits, and have insisted on main- 
taining the wide spread between the retail 
cost of food and the price paid to the farmer 
that they achieved in 1955 under the planned 
farm depression of the Eisenhower-Nixon- 
Benson team, 

HOW TO READ THE CHART 
Industrial prices 

These are the wholesale prices of all com- 
modities other than farm commodities. Be- 
tween 1952 and 1955 these prices rose 3 per- 
cent. Between 1955 and 1958 they rose 7 
percent. 

Cost of living 

This is determined by the prices consumers 
are paying for clothes, food, transportation, 
housing, medical and personal care, etc. 
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Retail cost of the market basket * 

This represents the average retail price of 
food in cities bought by a city family over 
a period of a year. The price of the retail 
food market basket dropped 6 percent be- 
tween 1952 and 1955, but has risen 8.7 per- 
cent between 1955 and first quarter 1958. 
(See table III.) 


Farm value of the market basket 

This represents the amount of money the 
farmer receives for the food products that 
go into the market basket—it is the price the 
farmer gets for the tomatoes in catsup and 
the wheat in a loaf of bread, Between 1952 
and 1955 there was a drastic drop of 18 per- 
cent, Between 1955 and first quarter 1958 
the farm value rose 10 percent. (See table 
III.) 

Farmer's share of the market basket 

In 1952, from every dollar spent on food in 
the market basket by the city housewife, the 
farmer received 47 cents. In 1955, the 
farmer's share had dropped to 41 cents and, 
despite a rise in almost all other costs, prices, 
and profits, the farmer’s share of the food 
dollar in first quarter 1958 remained at 41 
cents. 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF INFLATION 

City after city across the Nation reports 
rising food costs. Consumers and farmers 
in every section of the country are suffering 
because of the excessive profits being taken 
by processors, packers, and retailers, 


TABLE II 


Dollars taken 
Percent rise $25 
in retail food 
cost, March 


City 
1955-M arch 
1958 


United States average 
Atlanta 


— 


M inneapolis. 
New York.. 


Z RE S ED nex Snseo 


SS neee eee 


St. Louis 


PPP DS BS BS PO BS I p O BS t O BO PO O DS m DS RO 
II SSSRSRZARERSSHSSRESS 


22 
E 
8 
E 
8 
ee 


fom: g Price Index for March 1955 and 
March 1958, 


May 28 


FARM-RETAIL PRICE SPREAD 


By March 1958 the farmer’s share of the 
market basket remained substantially at the 
depressed 1955 level. The family market 
basket was costing the housewife more, the 
farmer was getting less and the middlemen 
and processors were taking a larger and 
larger share of the family food dollar. The 
farmer was squeezed as he received less of 
every dollar the housewife spent on the fam- 
ily’s food. The housewife was being squeezed 
as her food dollar was buying less and less 
food: 

TABLE III 


Annual | Amonnt | Amount 
Farmer’s [retail cost] farmer | to proc- 


share of | paid by | received | essor and 
Year food- average | for his ee 

dollar in b 

percent dollars 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO FARM INCOME? 


Not only did the planned squeeze on farm 
income reduce the farmer's share of the con- 
sumer food dollar, it also has depressed over- 
all net farm income. The effect has been evi- 
dent in the seriousness which the resultant 
loss of purchasing power by farmers has had 
on the deepening recession. High farm in- 
come means purchasing power for industrial 
and consumer goods. Without sufficient pur- 
chasing power in the hands of American farm 
families, adverse effects are felt throughout 
the entire economy. 


Taste IV- Net farm income drops steadily 
reducing farm’s buying power 
Farm income 
(billions) 
$14.3 


1958 (ist quarter — a 


13.0 
“DON'T WORRY” STATEMENTS FROM THE SUMMIT 


“Inflation has been halted. The savings, 
the insurance policies, the pension rights 
of our people are no longer being washed 
away by diluting dollars. The dollar you 
saved in 1953 is still worth as much as it 
was then.”—(Benson, April 10, 1956, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) 


TABLE V.— The food industries and the big retail chain food stores have profited handsomely 
under the Bisenhower-Benson farm policies 


Grocer, 
Salewa; 
Super Valu Stores, Inc.. 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. 


chains’ profits: 


Ste / 


-| Up 49.4 percent... 


x Up 147.8 percent.. 


1955 over 1952 1957 over 1955 


Up 85.8 percent Up 126.9 8 
Up 26.2 perce: 
Up 89.7 percent Up 11.2 — (estimated). 
Up 22.6 percent. 
Up 45.1 percent 
Up 60.0 percent... 
Up 41.3 percent... 
Up 151.8 percent 
Up 29.7 percent 


Up 10.8 percent. 

Up 9.2 percent. 

(Not available), 

Up 60.6 percent (estimated), 
Up 24.9 percent. 

Up 4.5 percent (estimated), 
Up 32.6 percent (estimated). 


During the 1956 campaign, the President 
was asked at a news conference if he felt 
inflation had been stopped. The reply: It's 


1 The market basket is a concept developed 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
to represent what the average urban fam- 
ily spends on food in 1 year. For exam- 


something, I must tell you, that is never 
really answered” (October 11, 1956). 


ple, in 1958 it is estimated that the average 
urban family will spend $1,049. This mar- 
ket basket does not include such nonfarm 
items as fish, or imported foods such as 
bananas, etc, 


1958 


A few days later, the President did have 
an answer: 
“In this last 314 years we haven't been 
able to stop it (inflation), but we made 
it—the rise—so slow that it really becomes 
a—we can call it—a stable area.” (Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, (October 25, 1956).) 

“Furthermore, we are not using rubber 
dollars as our measuring rods. * * * This 
means that wages go up, the profits increase, 
there is a real gain, not merely money rise 
that is cancelled out by higher prices” 
(Nixon before Brand Names Day Dinner, 
New York City, April 18, 1956.) 

“But what is more important to those 
who live on fixed incomes is that today 
they have real security rather than cut-rate 
security because we have a government 
which insists on a balanced budget and 
thereby ensures a sound dollar.” (NIXON, 
Colorado Springs, September 23, 1956.) 


FOOD COMPANY PROFITS STILL RISE IN MIDST 
OF RECESSION 


As the recession took hold and reports on 
corporation profits for the first quarter of 
1958 began to appear, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal reported on May 5, 1958, that in the first 
quarter of 1958 profits for 20 major food 
product companies were up 2.6 percent over 
the first quarter of 1957. This rise came in 
spite of the fact that, in averaging out the 
profit picture for 552 companies in the first 
quarter of 1958, the Journal found an over- 
all drop in profits of 35 percent over the 
first quarter of 1957. 

The accompanying chart (table III) on 
the built-in processor-retailer spread in the 
Eisenhower-Benson food dollar indicates 
why food processors, packers, and retailers 
are still making profits at the expense of 
Mrs. Average Housewife and the American 
farmer. 

Nore.—All figures are United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, or from other offi- 
cial Government sources. 

Further information on the rising cost of 
living and inflation can be obtained by 
writing the Research Division, Democratic 
National Committee, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 


THE LATE HENRY PARKMAN, JR. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 3 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with regret that I read of the passing 
of my close and valued friend, Henry 
Parkman, Jr., of Boston. Henry Park- 
man was one of our great Americans of 
this trying period of the world’s history. 
He was a dedicated man in the public 
service of the city of Boston, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and of the 
United States of America. He served as a 
member of the Massachusetts State sen- 
ate and of the city council of the city of 
Boston, and rendered outstanding serv- 
ice on the Federal level as former As- 
sistant United States High Commis- 
sioner for Germany. During the ad- 
ministration of the late Maurice J. 
Tobin, when former Secretary of Labor 
Tobin was mayor of Boston, Mr. Park- 
man served as corporation counsel. He 
also served as the director of the office 
of price administration for Massa- 
chusetts. From 1943 to 1945 he served 
in World War II and saw service at the 
allied headquarters in Algiers, He was 
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chief civil affairs officer for the Seventh 
Army in the invasion of southern France, 
and was assistant chief of staff in charge 
of military government in areas of Ger- 
many occupied by the Seventh Army 
and the First French Army. 

After terminating his military service 
with the rank of brigadier general in 
January of 1946, Mr. Parkman returned 
to Germany later that year as Director 
of the Civil Administration Division of 
the Office of Military Government. 

In March and April of 1947 Mr. Park- 
man was a member of the State De- 
partment delegation at conferences in 
Moscow. He served later that year as 
governmental affairs adviser to Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, commander of the 
United States forces in Germany. In 
1954 he became assistant to Dr. James 
B. Conant, High Commissioner for 
Germany. 

Among his many other public services, 
Mr. Parkman was a member of the Pres- 
ident’s Loyalty Review Board from 1947 
to 1949; United States representative to 
the International Ruhr Authority from 
1949 to 1950; chief of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration to France in 
1950 and 1951, and Assistant Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization in 
1953. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Park- 
man was serving as deputy commis- 
sioner of savings bank life insurance 
in Massachusetts. 

Many honors for outstanding and 
meritorious service during his lifetime 
were conferred upon Mr. Parkman, 
among which was the Distinguished 
Service Medal, the Legion of Merit, and 
commander in the French Legion of 
Honor. 

Possessed of a mind of nobility of 
character and an understanding mind, 
Henry Parkman commanded the respect 
and friendship of countless of thousands 
of persons. His whole life was dedicated 
to the public service of city, State, and 
Nation, He was always a leader in all 
good causes of a civil and charitable na- 
ture. We need men like Henry Park- 
man in the world of today. 

While he has passed on, those fine 
qualities of life that he symbolized will 
live on forever. Mrs. McCormack joins 
with me in extending to Mrs. Parkman 
and her son and daughters our deep 
sympathy in their great loss and sorrow. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
is with profound sorrow that I learned 
of the passing of Henry Parkman. I 
am particularly shocked, as on Patriots’ 
Day at the Watertown Arsenal, Colonel 
Hunt, the head of the arsenal, and I had 
a conference with him, Secretary 
Brucker, and various officers and work- 
ers in the arsenal in connection with 
national defense. Mr. Parkman and 
Secretary Brucker were making a tour of 
the installations with a view of improv- 
ing our national defense. 

Henry Parkman was great of physical 
stature and great of mind, and char- 
acter. He was a great soldier. We need 
men like him desperately today. He 
had a remarkable career. He held many 
high offices both in this country and 
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abroad. He was constantly asked to fill 
positions of high quality and great im- 
portance, He started his career as a 
longshoreman, an unusual career, per- 
haps, for a man who intended to follow 
a studious career. 

I cannot realize that he is gone, and 
that his illustrious career is ended. 
What he did will live on always. There 
was a great deal of Henry Parkman that 
never died. My deepest sympathy goes 
to his lovely widow and children and rela- 
tives. I mourn his passing with the peo- 
ple of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts and the Nation and the world be- 
see he held many posts of international 
value. 


From the New York Times of May 28, 1958] 


HENRY PARKMAN, JR., DEAD aT 64; FORMER 
UNITED STATES OFFICIAL In GERMANY—AS- 
SISTANT HIGH COMMISSIONER IN 1954-55 
WAS Ex-GENERAL—HELD FOREIGN-AID Post 


Boston, May 27—Henry Parkman, Jr. 
former Assistant United States High Com- 
missioner for Germany, died today in Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. He suffered a 
heart attack last Tuesday at his home. His 
age was 64. 

Mr. Parkman was a member of a noted 
Massachusetts family. He was related to 
Francis Parkman, the historian. His father 
was a Massachusetts State legislator and a 
Boston city councilman. 

The son’s career was noteworthy in public 
service. He graduated in 1915 from Harvard 
College, where he was a Phi Beta Kappa 
scholar and a roommate of Under Secretary 
of State Christian A. Herter. In 1916 he 
received a master of arts degree. After 2 
years at Harvard Law School, Mr. Parkman 
entered the Army. 

After returning as a captain, he finished 
his law studies at Northeastern University 
in 1924. Unlike many of his social contem- 
poraries, he began his working career as a 
longshoreman on the docks in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Parkman, a Republican, was elected to 
the Boston city council in 1926. Later he 
served four terms in the Massachusetts State 
Senate. During the administration of Mau- 
rice J. Tobin as mayor of Boston, Mr. Park- 
man served as corporation counsel for the 
city. In 1940 he was his party's unsuccess- 
ful nominee for the United States Senate. 

In 1942, Mr. Parkman was named Director 
of the Office of Price Administration for 
Massachusetts. He resigned the following 
year to become a lieutenant colonel in the 
office of the Under Secretary of War. 

From 1943 to 1945 he saw service at allied 
headquarters in Algiers, was chief civil af- 
fairs officer for the Seventh Army in the 
invasion of southern France, and was assist- 
ant chief of staff in charge of military gov- 
ernment in areas of Germany occupied by 
the Seventh Army and the First French 
Army. 

After terminating his military service with 
the rank of brigadier general in January 
1946, Mr. Parkman returned to Germany 
later that year as Director of the Civil Ad- 
ministration Division of the Office of Mili- 
tary Government. 

In March and April 1947, Mr. Parkman was 
a member of the State Department delega- 
tion at conferences in Moscow. Later that 
year he served as governmental affairs ad- 
viser to Gen. Lucius D. Clay, commander of 
the United States forces in Germany. Mr. 
Parkman became assistant to James B. 
Conant, High Commissioner for Germany, in 
1954. He headed the United States mission 
in Berlin. 

He returned to this country in 1955. 

Among his other services, Mr. Parkman 
was a member of the President's Loyalty 
Review Board from 1947 to 1949; United 
States representative to the International 
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Ruhr Authority from 1949 to 1950; chief of 
the Economic Cooperation Administration to 
France in 1950 and 1951 and assistant direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Mobilization in 
1953. 

At his death, he was serving as deputy 
commissioner of savings bank life insurance 
in Massachusetts. He held such honors as 
Commander in the French Legion of Honor, 
the Distinguished Service Medal and the 
Legion of Merit. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Doris Mon- 
tague Parkman, a son, James M., and three 
daughters, Mrs. Kenneth Hanlon and the 
Misses Penelope and Deborah Parkman, 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
an article from the New York Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Sixes, for Monday, June 2, 1958, 
on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr, Patman, for 60 minutes, on Mon- 
day next and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Passman, to vacate the special 
order for 1 hour granted him for May 29. 

Mr. Mutter, for 20 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Lane and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. PorTER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FULTON in three instances. 

Mr. Curtis of Misosuri. 

Mr. BARTLETT, his remarks during de- 
bate on H. R. 7999 and to include two 
telegrams. 

Mr. HīILLINGS (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS). 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. Boran (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee, did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R.7870. An act to amend the act of 
July 1, 1955, to authorize an additional 
$10 million for the completion of the Inter- 
American Highway; 

H. R. 10746. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 12356. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize and direct the 
construction of bridges over the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 30, 1954; and 

H. R. 12377. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
borrow funds for capital improvement pro- 

and to amend provisions of law re- 
lating to Federal Government participation 
in meeting costs of maintaining the Na- 
tion’s Capital City. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o'clock and 34 minutes 
p. m.) the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Thursday, May 29, 1958, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1966. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting 
amendments to the budget for the fiscal year 
1959 involving an increase in the amount of 
$334 million for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion (H. Doc. No. 388); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 

1967. A letter from the Public Printer, 
United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion entitled “A bill to provide for the re- 
ceipt and disbursement of funds and for 
continuation of accounts when there is a 
vacancy in the office of the disbursing officer 
for the Government Printing Office, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1968. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation ‘entitled “A bill to amend section 
1105 (b) of title XI (Federal ship mortgage 
insurance) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, to implement the pledge- 
of-faith clause”; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Twenty-fourth re- 
port of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations pertaining to the Morningside Hos- 
pital. (Rept. No. 1820.) Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations, Twenty-fifth re- 
port of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions pertaining to the Alaska native loan 
program. (Rept. No. 1821.) Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 977. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to authorize the enforcement 
of State statutes prescribing criminal pen- 


alties for subversive activities; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1822). Referred to 


the House Calendar. 
Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 565. Reso- 
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lution providing for the employment of two 
additional assistants in the document room, 
Office of the Doorkeeper; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1823). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 571. Reso- 
lution adjusting the titles and salaries of cer- 
tain positions in the Office of the Doorkeeper 
of the House of Representatives; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1824). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. H. R. 12521. A bill to author- 
ize the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
to withhold certain amounts due em- 
ployees of the House of Representatives; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1825). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. FALLON: Committee on Public Works. 
H. R. 11861. A bill authorizing the city of 
Chester, Ill., to construct new approaches to 
and to reconstruct, repair, or improve the 
existing approaches to a toll bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Chester, III.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1826). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FALLON: Committee on Public Works. 
H. R. 11936. A bill to extend the time for 
the collection of tolls to amortize the cost, 
including reasonable interest and financing 
cost, of the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at Brownville, Nebr.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1827). Referred 
to the House Calendar, 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 582. Resolution 
for the consideration of H. R. 11102, a bill 
amending the jurisdiction of district courts 
in civil actions with regard to the amount in 
controversy and diversity of citizenship; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1828). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 583. Resolution for the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 614, 
joint resolution to amend section 217 of the 
National Housing Act; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1829). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MAHON: Committee on Appropriations, 
H. R. 12738. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1830). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 803. An act for the relief of Claudio 
Guillen; with amendment (Rept. No. 1819). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 12716. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 12717. A bill to amend title 42 of the 
United States Code relating to disposal of 
war and veterans’ housing; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 12718. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 to provide tax relief 
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for small business; 
Ways and Means. 
By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 12719. A bill to amend the Housing 
Act of 1956 to extend by 2 years the period 
during which military personnel will be given 
preference in the occupancy of the Passyunk 
housing projects in Philadelphia, and to 
waive all income requirements with respect 
to such projects during that period; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 12720. A bill to amend the act of 
June 28, 1948 (62 Stat. 1061), as amended, 
providing for the establishment of Inde- 
pendence National Historical Park, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. R. 12721. A bill authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood contol, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 12722. A bill to provide for a na- 
tional cemetery in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 12723. A bill to amend the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 to provide that the Civil 
Rights Commission shall have until June 1, 
1960, to submit its report, findings, and rec- 
ommendations; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H. R. 12724. A bill to equalize postal rate 
increases with respect to the advertising and 
nonadvertising portions of certain second- 
class mail publications; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 12725. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. R. 12726. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1939 to provide that no docu- 
mentary stamp tax shall be imposed with 
respect to conveyances to which a State or 
political subdivision is a party; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 12727. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. ZELENKO; 

H. R. 12728. A bill to amend the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compen- 
sation Act, with respect to the payment of 
compensation in cases where third persons 
are liable; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H. R. 12738. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes. 


to the Committee on 
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By Mr. QUIE: 

H. J. Res. 616. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the week of September 8 to 14 of each 
year as American Farmer Week; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By. Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H. Res. 581. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the hearings 
on astronauties and space exploration; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. R. 12729. A bill for the relief of Eliza- 
beth M. A. De Cuevas Faure; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 12730. A bill for the relief of Hsing 
Fah Chow; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DENTON: 

H. R. 12731. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Adoracion A. Marquinez; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 12732. A bill for the relief of Mary 
V. Jones; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 12733. A bill for the relief of Luigi 
Addari; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 12734. A bill for the relief of Yung 
Shang Joo (also known as Sing Yung 
Shang); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 12735. A bill for the relief of Ng Ruy 
Keen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 12736. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
Menezes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 12737. A bill for the relief of Olivia 
Mary Galante; to. the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


643. By Mr. BRAY: Petition of 86 resi- 
dents of Brazil, Ind., in support of legislation 
to prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

644. Also, petition of 78 residents of 
Princeton, Ind., in support of legislation to 
prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising in in- 
terstate commerce; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

645. Also, petition of 148 residents of Clay 
County, Ind., in support of legislation to pro- 
hibit alcoholic beverage advertising in inter- 
state commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

646. Also, petition of 29 residents of 
Brazil, Ind., in support of legislation to pro- 
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hibit alcoholic beverage advertising in inter- 
state commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

647. Also, petition of 249 residents of Gib- 
son County, Ind., in support of legislation 
to prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

648. Also, petition of 11 residents of Pa- 
toka, Ind., in support of legislation to pro- 
hibit alcoholic beverage advertising in inter- 
state commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

649. Also, petition of 43 residents of 
Owensville, Ind., in support of legislation to 
prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising in in- 
terstate commerce; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

650. Also, petition of 129 members of the 
Bee Ridge Congregational Christian Church, 
Brazil, Ind., in support of legislation to pro- 
hibit alcoholic beverage advertising in inter- 
state commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

651. By Mr. BROWNSON: Petition of 
Albert Reeves, secretary, and 41 others of the 
Indianapolis Deaf Club, Indianapolis, Ind., 
requesting passage of S. 1889, relating to 
creation of a captioned film loan service for 
the deaf; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

652. By Mr. CARNAHAN: Resolution 
adopted by the Missouri Department of the 
Veterans of World War I, U. S. A. Inc., at its 
State convention May 17-18, 1958, held in 
West Plains, Mo., that all national officers 
of the Veterans of World War I, U.S. A. Inc., 
are hereby urgently requested to promptly 
contact the leadership of other veterans’ or- 
ganizations, and ask that all attend a meet- 
ing to be promptly held in Washington, D. C., 
for the purpose of demanding that the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee pass bills to imple- 
ment the mandates of the various veterans’ 
organizations, at this session of Congress; 
to the Committee on Veterans Affairs. 

653. By the SPEAKER; Petition of the sec- 
retary, governors’ conference, Chicago, III., 
transmitting a copy of a resolution pertain- 
ing to the preservation of the strengta of the 
National Guard adopted Wednesday, May 21, 
1958, by the governors’ conference at its 
50th annual meeting in Bal Harbour, Fla.; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

654. Also, petition of the secretary, gov- 
ernors’ conference, Chicago, III., transmit- 
ting a copy of a resolution pertaining to the 
National Guard Bureau adopted Wednesday, 
May 21, 1958, by the governors’ conference 
at its 50th annual meeting in Bal Harbour, 
Fla.; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

655, Also, petition of the governor, Ninth 
Annual Hi-Y Model Legislature, Territory of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H., relative to request- 
ing aid in granting the Territory of Hawaii 
immediate statehood; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

656. Also, petition of the president, Guam 
Chamber of Commerce, Agana, Guam, rela- 
tive to the local imposition of income taxes 
in the Territory of Guam; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Armenian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the results of the catastrophe of World 


War I was the liberation of numerous 
suppressed nationalities from the op- 
pressive alien yokes, and the rebirth of 
new states in Europe and Asia. The 
statesmanlike and democratic utterances 
of the late President Wilson, as enun- 
ciated his famous 14 points encouraged 
these suppressed peoples. Many of these 
national groups looked upon President 
Wilson as a great prophet of liberty. His 
principle of national self-determination 
was especially welcome. For that rea- 


son the peoples of these new-born states 
were immeasurably grateful to him. 
This was particularly true of the Armen- 
ian people. 

The Armenians are one of the few peo- 
ples whose early history is buried in the 
dim and distant past, and who, through- 
out their long and turbulent existence, 
have maintained their distinct national 
traits. Their country has been for ages 
the arena for contending and conquer- 
ing forces. Centuries before Columbus 
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set out to find the New World, they had 
Jost their national independence; many 
of them were driven out of their homes 
and sought refuge in other lands. And 
those who preferred misery at home un- 
der alien rule to uncertainty abroad were 
most unfortunate. They were constant- 
ly tormented and tortured by their over- 
lords, and not infrequently massacred by 
the thousands. During World War I, 
the wholesale massacre of the Armenians 
took on such horrifying proportions that 
there was a serious threat to their very 
existence as a nation. One million Ar- 
menians lost their lives during those ter- 
rible years. Fortunately, however, the 
survivors at last found refuge in one cor- 
ner of their homeland, at the foot of 
Mount Ararat, where they proclaimed 
their independence on May 28, 1918. 

That historic event is of immense im- 
portance to the Armenian people. It 
marked the rebirth of their state after 
the lapse of some 500 years, and it also 
ushered in a new era in Armenian life, 
a new, free, and independent existence 
as a sovereign nation. The new state 
was recognized by the governments of 
leading powers, and with friendly aid it 
was struggling to cope with a multitude 
of internal and external problems. But 
it was surrounded by unfriendly and 
greedy forces which were too powerful 
for it to withstand. In the fall of 1920, 
barely 2 years after its rebirth, the Ar- 
menian Republic was attacked by the 
combined forces of Russian communism 
and Turkish nationalism, and by Decem- 
ber, Armenian independence was no 
more. Since then, Armenians in their 
homeland have been enduring the ty- 
rants’ yoke with fortitude and they 
ceaselessly pray for better days. And 
Armenians in the Free World cherish the 
memory of their 40-year-old independ- 
ence, and solemnly celebrate their inde- 
pendence day as their national holiday. 
Let us hope that some day they regain 
their freedom once more and celebrate 
their independence day in their historic 
homeland. 


Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. Renders 
a Great Public Service at Brussels Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI3 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest problems for any nation in 
foreign affairs is that of presenting itself 
in the best manner possible to the people 
of other lands. It is a problem that re- 
quires constant effort and thought. 

As a member of President Eisenhow- 
er’s People-to-People Committee, I have 
been most interested in the efforts of one 
of this Nation’s distinguished radio and 
television firms to assist in the task of 
presenting America in her best light at 
the Brussels Fair. The Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co. undertook, at its own 
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expense, to sponsor the concerts of Ben- 
ny Goodman at the fair. Jazz, as we all 
know, is one of the great American art 
forms. By presenting the Benny Good- 
man concerts at the Brussels Fair the 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. rendered 
a real service toward better understand- 
ing of America and greater enjoyment of 
things American by the countless thou- 
sands who came to the fair and heard 
Mr. Goodman and his group. Europeans 
take jazz very seriously. They listen to 
it with respect and look upon it as an 
integral part of this country’s culture. 
By sponsoring Benny Goodman at the 
Brussels Fair the Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Co. has not only brought enjoy- 
ment to the fair’s visitors, but has also 
assisted in the job of creating a better 
overall impression of our country. 

This is a great public service, Mr. 
Speaker and an important one, The 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. and 
those who determine its policies and pro- 
grams have displayed a sense of creative 
interest in promoting a favorable total 
image of American culture that is very 
helpful in this time of great misunder- 
standing overseas of what sort of people 
we really are. 


Free Enterprise in Merchandising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the 
American Newcomen Society held its 
1958 North Carolina dinner at Char- 
lotte, N. C., on the evening of Thursday, 
May 22, 1958, in honor of the memory 
of the late William Henry Belk, who 
was one of America’s greatest merchants 
of all time. I was privileged to speak 
on that occasion of Mr. Belk and his 
contributions to society. Since Mr. Belk 
made contributions of great moment to 
our way of life, I ask unanimous consent 
that my remarks to the Newcomen So- 
ciety be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILLIAM HENRY BELK, CHAMPION OF FREE 

ENTERPRISE 

Since I esteemed him one of the finest 
products of our civilization, I cherish this 
opportunity to speak of Henry Belk and his 
contributions to society. Let me confess at 
the outset my indebtedness to LeGette 
Blythe’s brilliant biography entitled “Wil- 
liam Henry Belk, Merchant of the South” 
for the biographical facts relating to him, 

These biographical facts illustrate in 
graphic fashion the truth that adversity is 
the diamond dust with which life polishes 
its jewels. 

Henry Belk came of sturdy, God-fearing 
English and Scotch-Irish stock, who settled 
in the Carolinas before the American Revolu- 
tion and actively participated in that war for 
independence. He was the son of Abel Nelson 
Washington Belk and his wife, Sarah Nar- 
cissus Walkup. His birthplace was the family 
farm in Lancaster County, S. C., and his 
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birthday was June 2, 1862. At that time the 
tragic War Between the States was consum- 
ing the flower of the South’s youth. Henry 
Belk was made fatherless at the age of 2 years 
and 8 months by thieving marauders from 
General Sherman's army. 

When Henry Belk was 11 years old, the 
family removed from the Lancaster County 
farm to Monroe, the county seat of Union 
County, N. C. Here he and his brother, Dr. 
John M. Belk, grew to manhood during the 
dark days of Reconstruction and its after- 
math when the agricultural South was pros- 
trated by poverty and a baneful credit sys- 
tem which produced ill will between mer- 
chant and farmer and often bankrupted both. 

Sarah Walkup Belk believed that what 
sculpture is to a block of marble, education 
is to the human soul.” As a consequence, 
she saw to it that her sons were well in- 
structed in the essential courses taught in 
the limited local schools of the day. 

Despite his frequently expressed conviction 
that “next to being good Christians there's 
nothing better for young people than good 
educations,” Henry Belk decided to forego 
seeking a collegiate education. His decision 
was prompted in part by the necessity to 
concentrate the scant financial resources of 
the family on procuring a medical education 
for his brother John, and in part by his own 
desire to embark immediately upon his pre- 
cociously chosen life work—the buying and 
selling of commodities for profit. 

Notwithstanding his lack of a collegiate 
education, Henry Belk was well equipped to 
face the hard world of his day. For this he 
was indebted to the precept, the example, and 
the love of his great mother, Sarah Walkup 
Belk, who taught him habits of industry and 
thrift, and implanted indelibly in his mind 
and heart an unfailing integrity of thought 
and word and deed, an abiding love for good 
men and women of all sorts, a dedicated 
devotion to Calvinism as interpreted by the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, and an un- 
shakable faith in God. 

On reaching the age of 14 years, Henry Belk 
became a clerk at a salary of $5 a month in 
the store of Ben D. Heath, which was then 
the leading mercantile establishment in Mon- 
roe. It is worthy of note that he saved $14.85 
out of his salary for the first 3 months. He 
stayed with Mr. Heath 12 years, rising to the 
post of assistant manager at a salary of $40 
a month. 

Having saved $750 out of his earnings in 
the Heath store, Henry Belk concluded it 
was time to go into business for himself. On 
May 29, 1888, he opened his own dry goods 
store in a small rented building in Monroe, 
He staked the success of the undertaking 
upon this abiding conviction: The most 
precious assets available to any mercantile 
establishment are the confidence of the 
public in the integrity of its management 
and the probability that satisfied customers 
will return to it for further trade. 

To insure its acquisition of these assets, 
Henry Belk laid down these basic rules for 
the conduct of his newly established busi- 
ness: 

1. That good merchandise was to be sold 
at the most reasonable price. 

2. That the merchandise was to be sold for 
cash only. 

3. That the merchandise was to be plainly 
marked with its retail price, and there was 
to be no haggling at the counter. 

4. That every customer was to be treated 
with the utmost courtesy regardless of the 
size of his pocketbook. 

5. That every customer was to be per- 
mitted to return without question any 
merchandise not satisfactory to him. 

The second, third, and fifth rules were 
virtually without precedent in southern mer- 
eantile circles. The second had its origin 
in Henry Belk's detestation of the baneful 
credit system in yogue in the agricultural 
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South and his appreciation of the psycho- 
logical fact that “when a fellow buys some- 
thing and pays cash, he just naturally feels 


A faithful observance of these rules 
brought to the new store constantly increas- 
ing trade and im upon its owner con- 
stantly increasing responsibilities. Being de- 
sirous of the assistance of an able and con- 
genial associate, Henry Belk persuaded his 
brother, Dr. John Belk, to abandon medicine, 
and join him in the mercantile business. 
This event occurred in 1891. The association 
of the brothers in merchandising lasted from 
that time until 1928 when Dr. John Belk's 
death robbed his surviving brother of the 
benefit of his wise counsel. 

At that time there were 39 stores in what 
Henry Belk so aptly called the Belk family of 
stores. The fourth of these stores, Belk 
Bros. Co., of Charlotte, N. C., now one of the 
outstanding retail establishments of the 
Nation, had opened September 25, 1895, and 
had become the particular charge of Henry 
Belk, who had removed his residence from 
Monroe to Charlotte. 

Subsequent to Dr. John Belk's death, Henry 
Belk devoted his major efforts to increasing 
the services of the Charlotte store to the 
people of the Carolinas, and expanding the 
Belk family of stores to a total of 306 stores 
in 306 cities and towns in 14 States. At the 
same time he served with rare diligence as 
an elder in the Presbyterian Church, and as 
a trustee of many institutions of an educa- 
tional, philanthropic, or religious nature, 
such as Davidson College, the Montreat Re- 
treat Association, the Presbyterian Hospital 
in Charlotte, the Presbyterian Junior Col- 
lege, and the Presbyterian Orphans’ Home 
at Barium Springs, N. C. Moreover, he ma- 
terially aided by generous gifts the erection 
of more than 300 Presbyterian churches and 
manses, the establishment of the Sarah 
Walkup Hospital in Tai-Chow, China, and 
other good causes past numbering. 

Henry Belk died at Charlotte February 21, 
1952, survived by his wife, Mrs. Mary Irwin 
Belk, who is a worthy descendant of her 
Revolutionary ancestors, his daughter, Sarah 
Walkup Belk, who is the accomplished wife 
of Charles Glenn Gambrell, and his five sons, 
William Henry Belk, Jr., John Montgomery 
Belk, Irwin Belk, Henderson Belk, and 
Thomas Milburn Belk, who are making sig- 
nificant contributions in their own rights to 
our country. 

An editorial writer made these contempo- 
raneous comments: 

“If one were looking for a man whose life 
exemplifies the best in the American system 
and in American life, it would be hard to 
find a more apt illustration than the career 
of William Henry Belk, whose death Thurs- 
day left a vacant place that had seemed to be 
almost permanent in the life of Charlotte 
and the South. The record left behind him 
has been a living proof that integrity of 
character, fortified by a firm religious faith, 
is the best foundation for achievement in this 
land of ours. He built a mercantile em- 
pire that covered the whole Southeast, and 
he did it without benefit of RFC loans, aids 
to small business, or any other govern- 
mental favor. He started from scratch and 
rose at a time when the criteria for suc- 
cess were a man’s ability, his will to achieve, 
his honesty of purpose. Mr. Belk had all 
three in abundant measure. * * * Quietly 
and without fanfare, he gave of his means to 
those causes which could strike at the root 
of social and economic evils and eliminate 
them at the source. His philanthropies were 
many and will be remembered long after him. 
But the finest of all his legacies is the ex- 
ample of his own life, full to overflowing with 
a certain steadfastness that serves as an an- 
chor in this turbulent age.” 

I have attempted to sketch the salient 
external events of the life of Henry Belk. 
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I have endeavored to reveal what manner 
of man he was in his innermost mind and 
heart. I have striven to indicate some of 
the manifestations of his love for his fellow 
men, and the esteem in which he was held 
by those who Knew him in the flesh. I will 
now undertake to appraise something of pe- 
culiar interest to this great society of busi- 
nessmen—his contribution to American 
business. 

Henry Belk made a contribution of great 
moment to American business. It is not 
surprising that this contribution should be 
a refiection of his own intellectual and 
spiritual image. 

All of us profess allegiance to the free 
enterprise system. I digress briefly at this 
point to observe that the real foundation of 
this system is disclosed by one of its most 
eloquent advocates, the great English poet 
Rudyard Kipling, in these verses: 


“But till we are built like angels, with ham- 
mer and chisel and pen, 
We will work for ourself and a woman, 
Forever and ever, Amen.” 


Henry Belk was a free enterpriser in the 
finest sense of the term. Life and religion 
taught him that a man of integrity is God's 
noblest creation. As a consequence, he be- 
lieved supremely in the dignity and worth 
of the individual, He believed that the in- 
terests of society as well as those of indi- 
viduals are best served by the individual 
initiative and the individual industry, which 
are the chief characteristics of the free- 
enterprise system. He believed that the best 
way to encourage individual initiative and 
individual industry is to reward individuals 
who manifest diligence and integrity with 
advancement to positions imposing in- 
creased responsibility and offering increased 
opportunity. He believed, moreover, that 
every individual is accountable to society 
and to God for the use of his talents and 
possessions. 

Henry Belk had the canny capacity to an- 
ticipate big business in the modern sense 
of the term, and to know it for what it 
really is. He understood clearly that big 
business is fraught with both good and ill. 

He appreciated in full measure the good 
arising out of the power of the big mer- 
chandiser to promote efficiency through ex- 
pert services not available to small mer- 
chants, and to pass on to customers in the 
form of better merchandise and lower prices 
the benefit of mass buying of commodities. 
He realized with equal clarity, however, that 
central control of activities and finance as 
customarily practiced in the chainstore 
system of merchandising has a strong tend- 
ency to stifle individual initiative and indi- 
vidual enterprise among the personnel of the 
retail outlets of the system. He could not 
tolerate the policy usually pursued by the 
chain system to make frequent transfers of 
managerial employees from one place to an- 
other because of its repugnancy to his con- 
viction that the manager of a retail store 
ought to be an integral part of the commu- 
nity in which the store is located and dis- 
charge in full measure his share of the civic 
and religious obligations resting on citizens 
of that community. 

Henry Belk saw the desirability of devising 
a method of retail merchandising which 
would adapt the good in big business to 
his basic beliefs concerning men and free 
enterprise. This he did in a highly suc- 
cessful manner in the concept that under- 
lies and permeates the Belk family of stores. 
This concept constitutes his great contribu- 
tion to American business. 

The Belk family of stores is an associa- 
tion rather than a chain of retail dry- 
goods stores. A central organization known 
as the Belk Buying Service offers to each 
store expert services in merchandising, law, 
and the like, and the advantage of sharing 
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in the mass buying of merchandise. There 
is, however, no centralized control of the 
activities and finances of the various stores, 

Each store is, in fact, an independent legal 
and merchandising entity operated accord- 
ing to the judgment of its manager, who is 
at liberty to accept or reject the assistance 
of the Belk Buying Service. The manager 
of the store attains his position as a reward 
for demonstrated diligence and integrity in 
some other member of the Belk family of 
stores. He shares the ownership of the 
store with members of the Belk family 
and their associates and for that reason 
has a real stake in it. As a permanent resi- 
dent of the community in which the store 
is located, he has the incentive and oppor- 
tunity to participate in all its civic and 
religious undertakings. 

One can hardly overmagnify the potential 
good in Henry Belk’s contribution to Amer- 
ican business. It affords a practical way by 
which America may obtain the benefits of 
big business without stifling the individual 
initiative and the indivdual industry which 
make the free-enterprise system work. In 
closing, I indulge the fervent hope that 
American business will employ Henry Belk's 
great concept with increasing frequency and 
increasing intensity in the days to come. 


Toward a Better Policy for Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following: First, Re- 
port from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion on my bill H. R. 8269, to prohibit 
further testing by explosion of nuclear 
devices by the United States so long as 
other countries refrain from exploding 
such devices; second, my statement in 
connection with this report; and third, 
a letter which I wrote to the Atomic 
Energy Commission on May 26 contain- 
ing a number of questions which I be- 
lieve should be answered. 


UNITED STATES ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1958. 
Hon. CARL T. DURHAM, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on Atom- 
ic Energy, Congress of the United 
States. 

Dear MR. DURHAM: This letter is in reply 
to Mr. Ramey’s letter of February 10, 1958, 
requesting our views, to the extent possible 
within the bounds of security, on H. R. 8269, 
& bill to prohibit further testing by explo- 
sion of nuclear devices by the United States 
so long as other countries refrain from ex- 
ploding such devices. 

In our opinion it is not sound to prohibit 
testing through legislation, and particularly 
not under the conditions outlined in this 
bill. It is our conviction that our national 
security would be endangered by the enact- 
ment of this bill, which requires the com- 
plete cessation of United States testing 
regardless of whether there is an interna- 
tional agreement. 

This bill fails to recognize that the great 
hazard to this Nation and to the world is 
not that of nuclear testing but, instead, the 
catastrophic hazard of nuclear war. This 
bill seems to assume that the best way of 
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avoiding nuclear war is simply to stop test- 
ing bombs. We do not agree with that 
assumption. 

Although disarmament negotiations un- 
der the aegis of the United Nations are pres- 
ently suspended our Government continues 
to seek a resumption of these discussions at 
an early date. Negotiations concerning dis- 
armament are complex in nature, covering 
many interrelated areas. Unilateral and 
piecemeal divorcement of any of the con- 
stituent elements of this complex problem 
by legislative action will be an obstacle 
rather than an aid to effective disarmament 
negotiations. 

The Commission therefore considers that 
enactment at this time of H. R. 8269 would 
not be in the public interest. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us 
that it has no objection to the submission 
of these comments, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. GRAHAM, 
Commissioner. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES O. PORTER, AUTHOR OF 
H. R. 8269, WITH RESPECT TO AEC REPORT 
oN H. R. 8269 
Three months after the Joint Committee 

on Atomic Energy requested their opinion, 
the AEC finally reported on my bill to stop 
the tests, a bill which embodies the proposal 
made by Adlai Stevenson in 1956. I agree 
that executive action, rather than legislative 
action, is preferable, but until recently the 
administration had refused to consider 
suspension. 

The report is incorrect in stating the bill 
would endanger national security because we 
would have to stop regardless of whether 
there is an international agreement. The 
bill provides that we do not test as long as 
others do not—no longer. A multilateral 
agreement to stop testing is premised, 
whether it is formalized or not. 

The report is also incorrect in stating that 
“the bill seems to assume that the best way 
of avoiding nuclear war is to stop testing 
bombs.” Not at all. It is only one step, an 
important step, to turn back from the arms 
race and relieve an anxious world. 

I appreciate and share the AEC’s concern 
for effective disarmament negotiations, Per- 
haps events will make this legislation un- 
necessary, but this is all the more reason why 
hearings should be held, the facts brought 
out and the issues fully explored in this vital 
area of national policy, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 1958. 
Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Here are a number of ques- 
tions which I should like the Commission to 
answer in an unclassified letter: 

1. Why are the press and other informa- 
tional media barred from Eniwetok for the 
whole Hardtack series with the exception of 
one shot? The top scientists and military 
men there assure me that there is nothing 
secret there outside of the boxes containing 
the devices themselves. There are ample 
facilities to accommodate 10 to 30 media 
representatives. And people everywhere want 
to know and are entitled to know more about 
the purposes and conduct of these tests. 

2. What is the point of the Pinion opera- 
tion? It seems to me a waste of time and 
money to show the 32 persons from all over 
the world something that has been demon- 
strated before and is not news, namely, that 
there is no immediate local fallout from an 
airburst of a device in our possession. Most 
neople remember the picture in Life some 
time ago showing the three Air Force officers 
standing directly under an air burst and 
doing so in perfect safety. 
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3. Chairman Strauss has on several oc- 
casions defended the present series of tests 
by asserting our need for a relatively clean 
antimissile missile so radioactive debris won’t 
fall back on us as we seek to defend our- 
selves. Is it not true and rather well known 
that a high altitude burst, even of a dirty 
device, has no local fallout? 

4. If the Hardtack series is, as there is 
reason to believe, relatively clean, why 
cannot you announce the approximate total 
additions from these shots to the strato- 
spheric reservoir? If it is less than 10 
megatons, why not publicize this fact and 
show up the last Soviet test series? 

5. Can't you be more explicit about the 
particular purposes of the Hardtack series 
and the priorities among the purposes? 
Cleanliness and peaceful applications are 
given equal weight with smallness in previous 
statements, yet it seems clear this is not 
the case. 

6. Why not separate peaceful applications 
of nuclear devices from the purely military 
shots? Invite the U. N. to participate, hold 
them all underground, and make public 
everything but the devices in the black boxes 
themselves. 

7. Why not announce more details about 
the tests now being conducted and announce 
every shot? At present the one sentence an- 
nouncement is meaningless except that it 
stirs the public to wonder what actually is 
happening and how many other shots have 
been completed without disclosure. 

8. Why can't the AEC issue more informa- 
tion about clean bombs? It is not exactly 
a secret that superbombs derive their energy 
from the fission of U-238 and yet the AEC 
has not admitted this over a 4-year period. 

9. Why should not we quit testing, on a 
multilateral basis, since presumably we are 
ahead of the Soviet Union, having a 4-year 
lead in testing and having tested more than 
twice as many bombs as they have? 

10. Does testing for better military weap- 
ons ever end? Are we not seeking perfec- 
tion endlessly? It is public knowledge that 
the Armed Forces have atomic artillery of 
various caliber, depth charges, air-to-air, 
ground-to-air, and air-to-ground nuclear 
warheads for missiles. Will the need for 
more sophisticated weapons ever be satis- 
fled? 

11. Do we not have enough nuclear war- 
heads and the means of delivering them 
right now to deter any intentional attack? 

12. Since the inception of the H-bomb, 
what safe rate of annual testing meaning 
megatons of fission debris per year has the 
AEC used in its test program? How was this 
safe level agreed upon within the AEC and 
when was the first safe level solicited by 
the Commission from its technical advisors? 

13. When did the AEC receive a military 
specification for a clean bomb? 

14. Have the natives of Rongelap and other 
Marshallese sought compensation for radia- 
tion injuries received as a result of United 
States bomb tests? Has any compensation 
been granted? 

15. Is it possible to test a nuclear weapon 
in space with a high degree of safety? What 
about the flash? 

16. If missiles are armed with nuclear 
warheads for intercepting ICBM's would a 
nuclear explosion result if these missiles 
aborted in takeoff or if they plunged to 
earth? 

17. AEC spokesmen have repeatedly as- 
serted that the United States is far ahead 
of the Soviets in nuclear weapons. Upon 
what type of evidence is this assertion 
based? (Estimates of Soviet capability—in- 
cluding the date of their first A~-bomb and 
first H-bomb have been badly in error.) 

18. Since the AEC is charged by law with 
responsibility for carrying out weapon de- 
velopment, including testing, would it not 
be desirable for some other agency of the 
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Government to appraise the radiation haz- 
ards from test programs? 

19. In view of Soviet technical achieve- 
ments, including Sputnik III, would it not 
be wise to reappraise our policy of secrecy 
in scientific development? Is it not possible 
that we are hurting ourselves with too much 
secrecy? 

20. Would the AEC agree to Senator AN- 
DERSON’s proposal that we halt the testing 
of nuclear weapons of more than 1 mega- 
ton intensity? 

21. The assertion has been made that if 
we agreed to cease testing qualified scientists 
could not be retained at the Los Alamos 
Laboratory. Has any poll been taken of 
these scientists which substantiates this 
contention? Would not these scientists stay 
on the job if granted freedom to pursue 
unclassified and publishable scientific work? 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O, PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 

(Norx.—I was told at the AEC this morn- 
ing that there will be 34 newsmen and 15 
U. N. observers at the Pinion operation and 
that the shot will not be an air burst but 
on the surface, still with the purpose of 
demonstrating cleanliness. Since all the 
other tests in this series are kept shrouded 
in secrecy and since this is not a unique 
or very significant accomplishment, I doubt 
that the United States will regain very 
much ground in world opinion as a result 
of this operation, This should be taken into 
consideration in reading par, 2 above.) 


Merger of United Press and International 
News Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, I made a statement on the floor 
of the Senate in which I discussed the 
effects of the recent merger of the 
United Press Associations and Interna- 
tional News Service. Today, I received 
a letter from Mr. Lyle C. Wilson, vice 
president of the New United Press Inter- 
national, taking issue with several points 
in my floor statement of yesterday. For 
the information of all concerned, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD Mr. Wilson’s 
letter to me as well as my subsequent 
reply to him. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED Press ASSOCIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1958. 
The Honorable Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Our wires today carried a 
story about your statement in the Senate re- 
garding the consolidation of the news and 
picture services of United Press and Interna- 
tional News Service. 

Your statements were inaccurate and mis- 
leading regarding the competitive situation 
in the press association field as a result of the 
creation of United Press International. 

You told the Senate that previously “there 
were two news services offering service gen- 
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erally to small newspapers and radio stations 
throughout the United States.” 

That was an inaccuracy based on a false 
assumption. The fact is that there were 
three general news services, the United Press, 
the International News Service and the As- 
sociated Press. Your false assumption was 
that the Associated Press withholds its sery- 
ice from small newspapers and radio stations. 
You appear to have forgotten that the Asso- 
ciated Press was forced to abandon its restric- 
tive practices in 1945 by decision of the 
United States Supreme Court. And having 
overlooked that well-known fact, you also ig- 
nored the fact that since 1945 the Associated 
Press has solicited business with great zeal 
in the newspaper and radio industries, 

After your speech today a reporter for 
United Press International interviewed 
Frank J. Starzel, general manager of the 
Associated Press, and asked him: 

“Is it true that your traveling representa- 
tives are in the field soliciting the business 
of newspapers and radio stations, which are 
not members of the Associated Press, for the 
purpose of selling them service and simul- 
taneously making them members of the 
AP?” 

Starzel replied: 

“Of course we have a very large field staff 
and they do a very good job of going out 
and persuading newspaper publishers and 
broadcasters to join us. That’s no secret, 
We've been doing it for years.” 

The UPI reporter then asked: 

“Since the Supreme Court decision in 1945, 
have you refused any legitimate newspaper's 
application for membership?” 

Starzel replied: 

“The Associated Press bylaws provide that 
any legitimate newspaper or broadcaster who 
applies for membership may not be denied 
that membership simply because a compet- 
itor is already a member or for any other 
reason.” 

You will see by the above that the Asso- 
ciated Press cannot refuse service to legiti- 
mate newspapers or radio stations regardless 
of size, and I must tell you that they have 
made liberal rate concessions in order to 
build up their list of outlets. 

Your statement that the United Press and 
the International News Service dealt mainly 
with small papers and radio stations also was 
inaccurate. The fact is that both agencies 
served the largest newspapers in the world 
and the American radio networks in addition 
to more than 2,000 independent radio sta- 
tions and hundreds of newspapers of all sizes. 

United Press International continues to 
serve this highly diversified clientele and will 
serve newspapers and radio stations better 
than either agency was able to serve them 
separately. 

United Press International creates an 
agency which broadens and intensifies com- 
petition in the press association business. 
Contrary to creating a monopoly, United 
Press International now challenges a strong 
competitor with physical facilities and hu- 
man resources which are more nearly equal 
than ever before. 

I respectfully request that you present the 
above facts to the United States Senate in 
the interests of clarifying and correcting your 
statements of May 27. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYLE C. WILSON, 
Vice President, United Press Inter- 
national, 
May 28, 1958. 
Mr. LYLE C. WILSON, 
Vice President, United Press Interna- 

tional, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Witson: I have your letter of 
May 27 referring to my statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yesterday regard- 
ing the merger of the United Press Asso- 
ciations and the International News Service. 
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As I made it perfectly plain in my state- 
ment that prior to this merger there were 
three news services in the United States and 
that AP’s news service was offered only to its 
membership, I do not agree with you that 
it was inaccurate for me to state that the 
services heretofore offered by UP and INS 
were the only news services generally offered 
to small newspapers and radio stations. I 
think I made it explicitly clear that AP's 
services were offered to small radio stations 
and newspapers if voted into membership. 

On page 2 of your letter, you set forth 
several questions and answers put to Mr. 
Frank J. Starzel, general manager of the 
Associated Press, by one of your reporters 
after my speech. Mr. Starzel was asked: 

“Is it true that your traveling represent- 
atives are in the field soliciting the business 
of newspapers and radio stations, which are 
not members of the Associated Press, for the 
purpose of selling them service and simul- 
taneously making them members of the 
AP"? 

Mr. Starzel stated: 

“Of course we have a very large field staff 
and they do a very good job of going out 
and persuading newspaper publishers and 
broadcasters to join us. That's no secret, 
We've been doing it for years.” 

Mr. Starzel’s answer to this question obvi- 
ously recognizes that their services are 
hinged upon the requirement that news- 
paper publishers and broadcasters join their 
organization. Mr, Starzel was also asked 
the question: 

“Since the Supreme Court decision in 1945, 
have you refused any legitimate newspaper's 
application for membership?” 

He replied: 

“The Associated Press bylaws provide that 
any legitimate newspaper or broadcaster who 
applies for membership may not be denied 
that membership simply because a competi- 
tor is already a member or for any other 
reason.” 

It appears to me that Mr. Starzel has begged 
the question here. His answer, in effect, 
paraphrases the judgment entered on Jan- 
uary 13, 1944, which prohibited AP from 
excluding any newspaper from its member- 
ship by reason of its competition with a 
member paper. I do not infer that AP 
arbitrarily limits its membership to applicant 
newspapers or broadcasters. However, I do 
think that the facts amply justify my state- 
ment that AP’s services are only offered to its 
members, whereas previously UP and INS's 
services were offered generally to any news- 
paper or radio station. If I get the point of 
your letter, it appears to me that you argue 
that the merged news service, United Press 
International creates an agency which will 
broaden and intensify the ability to com- 
pete with Associated Press and that rather 
than create a monopoly, UPI now challenges 
this stronger competitor with more equal fa- 
cilities. Others have used this same argu- 
ment in defense of proposed or consummated 
mergers. This appears to be specious reason- 
ing to me because, carrying it to its logical 
conclusion, it could be said that the best 
type of competition would be that offered by 
a grouping whereby there would be but two 
large competitors in each industry. For in- 
stance, following this reasoning, it might be 
argued that if Chrysler and Ford were to 
merge, they could more adequately compete 
with General Motors. Basically this same 
argument is being put forward as justifica- 
tion for the Bethlehem-Youngstown steel 
merger. I understand that these parties are 
putting forward the justification for this 
proposed merger that the merged company 
could more adequately meet the stronger 
competitive position of United States Steel. 
Cutting the number of competing units in 
American industry, in my opinion, is not in 
the public interest and will not afford to the 
public the benefits and fruits of a competi- 
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tive society. Lessening of competition in the 
field of news is unique in that it would ap- 
pear that it could affect the quality and 
quantity of news by which the American pub- 
lic is informed. Three divergent news sery- 
ices appear certainly more desirable than 
only two, 

In accordance with your request, I intend 
to offer for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp your 
letter of May 27, together with my answer. 

Sincerely, 
ESTES KEFAUVER. 


A Trades Training and On-the-Job Train- 
ing Program for Indian People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a proposed amendment 
to Public Law 959 of the 84th Congress 
which provides a trades training and 
on-the-job training program for Indian 
people. 

It has become necessary to amend this 
law, Mr. Speaker, because of the inter- 
pretation that has been placed upon the 
original act by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. The Bureau has interpreted the 
eligibility of those persons who may take 
advantage of this law and who reside on 
or near an Indian reservation to mean 
only those Indians who live on an Indian 
reservation and on allotted or nontax- 
able governmental or Indian land.. This 
was not the intent of Congress at the 
time of the passing of this law. It was 
the intent of Congress that Indians who 
live near a reservation who would other- 
wise be eligible because of age and so 
forth, would be eligible for training un- 
der this act. 

I am, therefore, submitting an amend- 
ment which would permit any Indian 
living within the jurisdiction of an area 
office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
who is normally eligible for any service 
provided by the Bureau to be eligible for 
this service. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is even more limited 
than was the intent of Congress at the 
passing of Public Law 959, but it is my 
hope that by amending this act in this 
way we could force the Bureau to provide 
this training to Indian people who want 
it, who are willing to improve their cir- 
cumstances and provide a livelihood for 
themselves and their families. 

Public Law 959 also provided that the 
on-the-job training program could be 
esablished with any corporation or asso- 
ciation which has an existing appren- 
ticeship or on-the-job training program 
which is recognized by industry and labor 
as leading to skilled employment. 

Under the interpretation placed upon 
this section by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, contracts for on-the-job train- 
ing, which Congress intended should be 
on practically the same basis as the GI 
on-the-job training program, has been 
limited under regulation to only those 
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corporations or associations which have 
an existing apprenticeship or on-the-job 
training program at the time the Indian 
makes application for such a program, 
In other words, Mr. Speaker, there is 
practically no corporation, association, 
or other business enterprise in or near 
the Indian country that has existing ap- 
prenticeship or on-the-job training pro- 
gram which is recognized by industry or 
labor, so that under the interpretation 
placed upon the law, practically no one 
can qualify and practically no contracts 
have been made or will be made to give 
the Indian people the opportunity that 
Congress intended they should have. 

Iam submitting an amendment to this 
section which would provide that such 
contracts may be made with any corpo- 
ration, association, or other business 
enterprise which will conduct an appren- 
ticeship or an on-the-job training pro- 
gram acceptable to the Secretary. Such 
on the job training to include, but not 
be limited to, the acquiring of job knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and work habits, tech- 
nical information and other training 
needed to become proficient on the job 
for which the trainee is being trained 
and leading to skilled or semiskilled 
employment. 

I am hopeful, Mr. Speaker, that Con- 
gress will give this legislation immediate 
attention in order that this program can 
be made effective to the greatest number 
of Indian people immediately. 


Armenian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp a statement 
prepared by me concerning the anniver- 
sary of the independence of the Arme- 
nian Republic. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Today is the independence day of the 
Armenians, who are one of the oldest national 
groups of known history. They trace their 
history back some 3,000 years, and they main- 
tained their independence for centuries be- 
fore our own land was discovered. In the 
years when Asiatic invaders crushed their 
national independence, they managed to 
maintain their spiritual independence. This 
is true again today, when the Armenian 
homeland is held as a Republic of the Soviet 
Union. 

Armenia has seen tragic eras of ravage and 
ruin at the hands of conquerors, but lived 
always with the hope of regaining her 
ancient independent homeland. Soon after 
1915, Armenians rose in revolt. Their cause 
for independence was warmly supported by 
President Wilson and public opinion in 
America at the end of World War I. On 
May 28, 1918, Armenia declared herself an 
independent Republic. The independence 
of her lands, which had been under Turkish 
and Russian rule, was provided for in the 
Treaty of Sevres in 1920, and the United 
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States then recognized Armenia as an inde- 
pendent nation. 

Tragically, today’s anniversary will not be 
observed openly in the communities of the 
Armenian homeland. In the same year that 
Armenia declared her independence, Soviet 
Russia invaded the Republic of Armenia and 
declared it a Soviet Republic. In February 
of 1921, Armenians waged a successful re- 
bellion against the Soviets, but in only a few 
months the force of Russian military might 
again enslaved the gallant nation. 

Armenian-Americans and Armenian peo- 
ples in the rest of the Free World will be ob- 
serving this anniversary today. They will 
observe it with a rededication to work and 
pray for the establishment of a free, demo- 
cratic Armenia. 

I know the Armenian-Americans of my 
State as a group devoted to America and to 
democracy and strongly opposed to commu- 
nism. Their contributions to Wisconsin and 
to our Nation have been great. We join 
with them today in their prayers that some 
day their love of liberty will again be ex- 
pressed in a free, democratic Armenia. 


Excellent Service of Stanton Wood, Re- 
tiring Head of the Pittsburgh Office of 
the Wage-Hour Division, United States 
Department of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, all too 
frequently Government employees in 
general are undeservedly subjected to 
scornful and derisive criticism. Some- 
times I wonder that any young Ameri- 
can purposely chooses to serve our Na- 
tion in a civil capacity under such cir- 
cumstances. Those of us who have 
daily contacts with these workers, how- 
ever, recognize them as preponderantly 
conscientious, serious-minded individ- 
uals imbued with a sincere desire to 
serve faithfully and well. 

In my district I could cite many splen- 
did examples but at this time I should 
like to recognize one of them who is 
about to retire. I refer to Stanton W. 
B. Wood who for the past 18 years has 
headed the Pittsburgh office of the 
Wage-Hour Division, United States De- 
partment of Labor. 

He was born in Wheeling, W. Va., the 
youngest of seven children. His father, 
the late Charles P. Wood, was a railroad 
official who was highly respected for his 
keen interest in civic affairs. Stanton 
Wood is a graduate of Otterbein College 
and through the years has retained his 
interest in his alma mater by serving on 
various boards and committees. 

World War I erupted during his sen- 
ior year in college. At once he enlisted 
in the Signal Corps and landed in 
France with the first American troops. 
He served as battalion gas officer and 
one of his service ribbons carries five 
battle stars. After the armistice he was 
liaison officer in Coblenz, Germany, be- 
tween the American Army of Occupa- 
tion and the German civil populace. 
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After his military service ended he 
entered private industry as Mid-West- 
ern sales representative for one of our 
largest basic steel producers. He after- 
ward successfully carried on his own 
business until engulfed in the economic 
crisis of the 1930's. 

His intense interest in plant safety and 
human relations in his own business 
brought him considerable acclaim so it 
was natural that he accepted a call to 
assist in establishing the Pennsylvania 
Labor Relations Board and to serve as its 
first regional director. 

When the Congress in 1938 enacted the 
Fair Labor Standards Act he was at- 
tracted by the economic objectives, 
passed his civil service tests with an ex- 
tremely high grade, and was selected as 
one of the pioneer employees of the 
Wage-Hour Division. 

Wood is held in high esteem by both 
management and labor in the Pittsburgh 
area, the industrial heart of our Nation. 
Frequently the daily newspapers have 
editorially praised his administrative and 
enforcement record. On one occasion a 
large Pittsburgh daily concluded an edi- 
torial regarding his office by saying: “If 
pus is bureaucracy, let us have more of 

He once stated to me: “If I have had 
even a modicum of success as an admin- 
istrator it is due to sage advice my father 
once gave me. He said when one made a 
decision if the reasoning behind it was 
honest and made horsesense, one seldom 
went wrong.” 

Stanton Wood has operated on the 
philosophy that American businessmen in 
the main are innately honest and there- 
fore an ounce of education is better than 
a pound of enforcement. Yearly he has 
served as guest lecturer in all our neigh- 
boring colleges and universities, and for 
many years, mostly on his personal time, 
has addressed literally hundreds of meet- 
ings sponsored by both management and 
labor. 

Currently many organizations and 
newspapers are publicly noting his im- 
pending retirement. I should like to per- 
sonally join them in such recognition. 
May the years ahead for Stan Wood, as 
he is universally known, enable him to 
increase even more his work with young 
people—especially his Midget League 
baseball teams—and may those years be 
happy and healthful ones. 


Power and Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on May 6 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] delivered the key- 
note address at the 15th annual con- 
vention of the American Public Power 
Association in New Orleans. The ad- 
dress, entitled “Power and Progress,” is a 
masterful and penetrating analysis of 
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the urgency of developing the Nation’s 
energy resources with boldness and im- 
agination, and of the failures of the 
Eisenhower administration in the fields 
of water-resource development and 
atomic energy. 

The Senator from Oregon, who is al- 
ways so diligent and able in fighting to 
defend and protect the Nation’s re- 
sources and productive energies for the 
benefit of all the people, has again made 
a splendid contribution in this area of 
such vital importance to America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator Morse’s address be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 2 

POWER AND PROGRESS 


(Speech of Senator Wayne Morse delivered 
at the American Public Power Association’s 
15th annual convention, New Orleans, La., 
May 6, 1958) 

It is a pleasure to join with you at the 
opening of the 15th convention of the Amer- 
ican Public Power Association. 

You are to be congratulated on your choice 
of a theme “Working Together for Prog- 
ress.” That is what this association has 
been doing for 15 years. You have banded 
together in recognition of the fact that the 
task and achievements of your local con- 
sumer service organizations cannot be divided 
from the Nation's progress. 

Modern life requires combined effort for 
mutual purposes. The windmill of yester- 
day has been replaced by central-station 
power distributed over hundreds of miles 
of high-voltage transmission lines. The in- 
dividual’s kerosene lamp of a few generations 
ago has been replaced by electric lights and 
appliances by power supplied from municipal 
systems organized by and for citizens work- 
ing together. 

Technology, imagination, and work have 
tied individual town and city systems into 
regional networks supplied with low-cost 
power from multipurpose dams, often hun- 
dreds of miles away from the individuals 
served, 

The past seven decades have seen fabulous 
advances in the distribution and use of 
energy, in homes, on farms, and in factories. 
That progress has been won by bringing to- 
gether more and more people and enterprises 
to do bigger jobs. 

It is easy to take for granted what we 
have today. It is all too easy to forget the 
struggles, dreams, and determination which 
won the progress of the past. It is all too 
human for memory to dim and lose hold of 
the lessons learned the hard way. 

The theme of this conference is the basis 
for past achievement and the key to the 
future. The tasks which lie ahead will re- 
quire work; they will require cooperation, 
working together, by more people and groups 
on larger and larger undertakings. 

These are major ingredients of progress“ — 
the last element of your convention theme. 
“Progress,” we have learned, is not automat- 
ic; it must be worked for to be won. 

But progress takes more than work and 
cooperation. It requires a goal and a plan 
to achieve that goal, 

And the goal must be equal to future 
needs, needs which are immense when com- 
pared with present ventures. Our popula- 
tion growth will be enormous as disease is 
steadily banished, In 10 short years our 
Nation has added more than 20 million 
people, 

Energy needs in factory, in homes and on 
farms are growing rapidly. The cheapest 
source of energy is flowing water in the great 
river basins of the West. But population 
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growth is crowding in on the areas where 
hydroelectric development is possible. For 
example, the area around the great Para- 
dise damsite in Montana is so heavily settled 
that relocation costs would account for more 
than half the cost of a multipurpose dam. 
It is a great site, but cost is a problem. 

We must plan ahead to utilize the relative- 
ly few first rate damsites lest they become 
denied to future generations, Now is the 
time to do the planning, the blueprinting, 
the conserving for the future. Just as a pru- 
dent family saves for a child’s education, a 
prudent nation must save damsites for pos- 
terity—as well as for ourselves in the decades 
immediately ahead. 


GUARDING THE NATION’S CASH REGISTER— 
POWER DAMS 


Power, as you know so well, is only part 
of the problem of planning for progress, 
Power is the cash register of multipurpose 
development for flood control, irrigation, 
navigation and recreation. We cannot afford 
to have the cash register—the navigable 
streams which belong to all the people— 
looted for the quick profit grabs of a few 
selfish private utilites. 

Yet in the last 5 years we have witnessed 
no planning for future needs; our invest- 
ment capital—power dams rich in multipur- 
pose potential—has been raided. The pres- 
ent national administration has had no plan 
for power and expansion except to block and 
veto the best multipurpose developments 
available. 

Yesterday, May 5, marked the fifth anni- 
versary of a momentous announcement. It 
was on May 5, 1953, that the Republican 
Secretary of the Interior made public what 
so many of us feared—the new administra- 
tion was walking out on full development at 
Hells Canyon and would not seek to preserve 
and develop that incomparable site for its 
full potential of low cost power, flood con- 
trol, irrigation assistance, navigation im- 
provement and outdoor recreation. 

The administration’s Hells Canyon walk- 
out was tragic in itself. It signaled the 
Eisenhower administration’s attack upon 
natural resource development and conserva- 
tion for the maximum public interest and its 
partisanship on behalf of piecemeal, un- 
planned, uncoordinated profit raids by a few 
utility monopolies. 

I want to salute the members of the Amer- 
ican Public Power Association for your stead- 
fast help in defending against the Hells 
Canyon giveaway. Working with farm, 
labor, and consumer groups, you have 
brought the shocking story of this give- 
away to the American public. So far, we 
have won the battle in the United States 
Senate, which passed the high Hells Canyon 
Dam bill last year. That fight is not over— 
and I don't know the meaning of the word 
“quit.” 

This is not just a local, not just a regional 
issue. It is a national issue involving a 
national resource. The attempted raid upon 
the Hells Canyon site was the forerunner of 
the no-new-dam start policy, the attempts 
to weaken and destroy public agency pref- 
erence in the Southwest, at Clark Hill Dam 
in Georgia, and at Niagara; it was cut from 
the same cloth as the infamy of Dixon-Yates. 

Comprehensive development of natural 
resources—the achievement of maximum 
multipurpose benefits for the greatest num- 
ber of people and groups—has ceased to be 
the basis of a Federal program during the 
past 5 years. Instead, wasteful underdevel- 
opment has become the unavoidable result of 
the present administration’s actions. 

The Eisenhower program has been nega- 
tive and wasteful. So, for example, a re- 
view of the historic 308 report for the Colum- 
bia Basin has led to a scaling down of pro- 
spective flood-control storage. The lack of 
an affirmative Federal program has increased 
pressure for development at sites which are 
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not logical next steps. The lack of an afirma- 
tive Federal program has weakened the posi- 
tion of the United States in negotiations with 
Canada for sharing in the development and 
benefits of the Columbia Basin. 

The private-utility plan for smaller dams 
in the Hells Canyon stretch means only 1 
million acre-feet of water storage as com- 
pared with the high dam’s 3,880,000 acre-feet. 
The small-dam plan means loss of about half 
the power potential of the site and down- 
stream benefits. / 

In 1953, the administration announced 
that a major reason for its favoring the Idaho 
Power Co. scheme was the impending power 
shortage in the Pacific Northwest (arguing 
that the company plan would produce power 
sooner—a result it sought to insure). 

I'm not a professional geographer, but as 
an Oregonian I’m reasonably certain that 
the Pacific Northwest means Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho. It has been almost 
3 years since the Idaho Power Co. got 
its dam licenses—yet it has failed to reach 
an agreement with the Bonneville Power 
Administration for contributing power to 
its service area of Washington and Oregon. 
But the company has reached an agreement 
with the Utah Power & Light Co. for a 
major portion of the company projects’ out- 
put. 

So, to date, the administration's negative 
program has resulted in underdevelopment 
of the Hells Canyon reach and an agreement 
for transporting power out of the Pacific 
Northwest into Utah. That's some scheme 
for meeting the Pacific Northwest’s power 
shortage. I don’t begrudge Utah an ade- 
quate power supply. Indeed I was a sup- 
porter of the upper Colorado project which 
will benefit Utah greatly. The upper Colo- 
rado project is far more expensive and far 
less productive than the Hells Canyon proj- 
ect—but it was necessary and I resolved my 
doubts in its favor. But it is irony past all 
reason that Utah, whose Republican Sena- 
tors and Representatives have been among 
the most bitter opponents of Hells Canyon— 
whose votes have blocked Hells Canyon bills 
in committee—whose gall we Democrats of 
the Pacific Northwest repaid with honey— 
should get power from both upper Colorado 
and the lesser Hells Canyon Co. project. 

This is only part of the mess foisted upon 
the Columbia River Basin by the Republican 
administration's negative approach to re- 
source development. The whole middle 
Snake Basin, the principal area for upstream 
water storage, is a tangle of conflict. The 
Pacific Northwest Power Co. seeks under- 
development; Secretary Seaton has a “mid- 
dling plan” for the middle Snake, which 
would prevent full development both up- 
stream and downstream. This sad confu- 
sion is a direct result of the administra- 
tion’s sabotage of a high dam at Hells 
Canyon. The region’s development is suf- 
fering—and the Nation suffers as well, for 
it is losing products and markets which my 
region would be able to contribute if orderly, 
planned resource development were proceed- 
ing to a goal of plenty. 

In other regions, the administration is 
similarly planless, and goalless; development 
has faltered and halted. In the Missouri 
Basin transmission lines are not built; the 
starvation of TVA goes on; the administra- 
tion attack upon REA co-ops is unremitting. 
Eisenhower and Benson have made a figure- 
head out of the REA administrator, who was 
confirmed by Congress; it is reported that 
REA loans are passed on by a man whom 
the Senate did not confirm as an Assistant 
Secretary of Interior. 

Twenty years ago the New Deal was con- 
demned for overextending the power of ad- 
ministrative officials; this administration 
has taken the law into its own hands again 
and again and thwarted the laws enacted 
by Congress—in no field more than in the 
power field. 
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Congress has declined to put the stamp of 
approval upon the phony partnership pro- 
posals of Eisenhower, McKay, Seaton—and 
their private utility allies. We licked this 
partnership giveaway in my region at Cou- 
gar, Green Peter, and the great John Day 
Dam—which is at the beginning of construc- 
tion as a Federal project. Just as we stopped 
the handing over of the generators to pri- 
vate utility profit gouging there, I feel sure 
Pacific Power & Light will be kept from 
grabbing the profitable generators of the 
Trinity project. 

Let me say to my friends here that the 
public-agency power provisions are sound 
antimonopoly devices to insure the broadest 
diffusion of benefits; so also the excess-land 
law—which should be observed in the Cen- 
tral Valley project—has the same purpose 
and utility. It is not fair to seek Federal 
power preference but evade the excess-land 
law with the legal fiction that Oroville Dam 
is a State project—it is not, so long as $100 
million is dedicated by the Federal Govern- 
ment for flood control. 

At Trinity this administration has shown 
again that it does not understand the role 
of low-cost-power development at multipur- 
pose projects as a base for more economic 
farming and industry. It lacks a plan; it 
lacks a goal other than blocking public de- 
velopment, that approach is as productive as 
a Soviet veto at the U. N. 

Again in recent weeks the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has shown its lack of under- 
standing of the role of public investment in 
public works which affirmatively produce 
wealth, prevent the destruction of property, 
and facilitate commerce. Since early 1954— 
when that recession was growing—this Re- 
publican administration sought to assure 
the public that it had plans for public works 
on the shelf. Judging from the public works 
bill veto, this administration believes that 
the only proper place for public works is on 
the shelf, 


ATOMIC ENERGY AND THE FUTURE 


Equally serious as the Eisenhower-Nixon 
administration's failure to plan—failure to 
erect affirmative goals in the field of resource 
development is its negative record in the 
field of power development from atomic 
energy. 

Since 1954 this administration’s record re- 
minds me of the title of the current best 
seller: “Where Did You Go?” “Out.” “What 
Did You Do?” “Nothing.” 

Our people cannot afford to mark time— 
because we are on the enormous treadmill of 
history. We must advance just to keep pace 
with imminent needs for energy to power an 
expanding economy. The economy has not 
expanded—and as å result we are suffering 
unemployment and a shrinking standard of 
living. 

Power from the atom is needed as soon as 
we can develop it. We should have a pro- 
gram of maximum development of hydro- 
electric power; and we should be pioneering 
in the field of atomic power for the decades 
immediately ahead. 

The United States is losing its initiative 
in the world struggle with totalitarian com- 
munism. The evidence is that the Russians 
are wasting no time in pressing for power 
from the atom, Underdeveloped countries— 
and better developed nations like Japan want 
atomic power because they do not have suffi- 
cient conventional fuels or hydro resources. 
We could supply that need, but we are not 
doing the work required. Time lost in this 
race cannot be made up readily. 

Ten years ago the United States knew more 
about all uses of the atom than any other 
nation. That is not true today either in 
weapons or peaceful applications. The world 
is given the impression that we are preoccu- 
pied with weapons development; they see 
ttle evidence that we desire to bring the 
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peaceful uses of the atom to build a more 
abundant life for all peoples. 

In 1953 and 1954, this administration 
talked boldly about atoms for peace; the 
President flew to the U. N. to talk about it. 
In 1954, the administration, led by Admiral 
Strauss worked hard for basic amendments to 
the Atomic Energy Act so as to turn over to 
private companies the fruits of the people's 
$12 billion investment in the atom. As with 
Chiang Kai-shek, the administration argued 
that we need only unleash private enterprise 
and power from the atom would be just 
around the corner. 

The proposed legislation meant gigantic 
subsidies to a few companies which were in 
a favored position because they had been 
the contractors for atomic weapons develop- 
ment—at a profit. The legislation had in- 
sufficient safeguards against patent monop- 
olies by these favored utility and chemical 
companies. The administration and Repub- 
licans in Congress bitterly—and success- 
fully—resisted a Federal reactor develop- 
ment program. All of this was done in the 
face of public statements by industry 
spokesmen that there was no hurry, no 
necessity, to develop power from the atom 
quickly. 

They tried to put that bill across In the 
Senate even before committee reports were 
filed. A small group of us prevented that 
Knowland steamroller. We debated the bill 
for 13 days. We gained a few improve- 
ments. But we warned that the American 
people, who were handing over the fruits 
of their investment, would be footing the 
bill for millions in subsidies, and would not 
receive the progress promised. 

Time has proven we were correct. AEC, 
led by Admiral Strauss, felt the law directed 
it to proceed as quickly as possible with 
handing over to industry more of the Gov- 
ernment-deyeloped formulas and processes 
as Strauss put it in June 1955. 

AEC's Director of Reactor Development 
put it very clearly in September 1957 when 
he wrote: 

“The AEC intends to carry reactor devel- 
opment through the reactor experiment 
stage and to insure that necessary proto- 
types are constructed. It is believed that 
industry will undertake the construction of 
prototypes with their own funds. We firmly 
believe this is a much more effective method 
than that of Government-funded construc- 
tion and operation.” 

But the reactors are not coming on the 
line. Except for the expensive and obsolete 
Shippingsport plant, we have practically 
nothing to show for our investment and 
falsely inspired hopes. 

In October 1957, Nucleonics, a publication 
of the ultraconservatiyve McGraw-Hill co., 
said: 

“There has probably been no period in 
the history of the United States civilian 
atomic energy effort that is as confused as 
the one we're in right now. Politics and 
technology have become so inextricably in- 
tertwined that it’s impossible to tell which 
end is up. * * * What we need more than 
anything else in the United States right now 
is to decide what it is we really want in the 
atomic energy field.” 

The American Assembly, a group of 60 
prominent citizens, including many from 
private industry concerned with atomic 
power development, in a report developed 
il > 3-day meeting in October, concluded 

at: 

“There is urgent need for a thorough. re- 
view of the United States atomic power 
program. Such a review should lead to a 
clear formulation of the program’s objec- 
tive in terms of the national power needs 
of the United States in the long run as well 
as the immediate requirements of United 
States foreign policy. * * e 

“It is now apparent that at this time 
there is a larger need for Government sup- 
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port and leadership. The desired rate of 
progress calls for the AEC to assume more 
positive leadership and direction. 

“In the light of newly defined objectives, 
the Commission should promptly prepare 
and disseminate a more carefully coordi- 
nated and scheduled program for both gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental activity. 
To this end, the AEC should take steps to 
strengthen its internal administration of 
the program, with primary emphasis on posi- 
tive accomplishment of its objectives in the 
power field.” 

The most devastating appraisal of the 
state of the present atomic power program 
has been given by the men most intimately 
familiar with its details. On November 21, 
1957, the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
held a closed seminar with twelve of the 
Nation’s top reactor experts. These were 
scientists. and engineers from AEC's own 
national laboratories, and from AEC indus- 
trial reactor contractors. The group in- 
cluded the directors of AEC’s principal 
power reactor development laboratories. 
Their 10 conclusions were unanimously 
agreed to. The committee later released the 
report. The first 3 of 10 conclusions were 
as follows: 

“l. There is today no clear-cut Govern- 
ment program with regard to atomic power 
development. We need clear national ob- 
jectives, both with respect to domestic and 
international development. 

“2. The AEC power demonstration pro- 
gram, as it now exists, is not by itself 
proving adequate for the work that has to 
be done. Additional funds and efforts will 
be required if we are to develop nuclear 
power technology at a rate sufficient to 
meet the needs of national and interna- 
tional policies. 

“3. Private industry alone cannot carry 
the full load in developing and constructing 
reactors. More Government support and 
money is necessary.” 

A second seminar was held with 31 leaders 
in the reactor manufacturing industry. 
These were in most cases the top engineers 
or officials of the leading reactor firms in the 
country. 

The report on their conclusions begins 
with the statement that: 

“There was unanimous agreement among 
the participants, as there was at the reactor 
experts seminar the previous day, that the 
most pressing requirement at the present 
time is a clear and well-defined statement of 
this country’s policy in the nuclear power 
field, both from a domestic and international 
point of view. It was agreed that such a 
statement of policy by the Government is a 
necessary prerequisite to the development of 
an intelligible and effective program of ac- 
tion to further this country’s objectives. 
Without such guidance participants in the 
program cannot move forward confidently 
and the program has a tendency to drift 
rather than move vigorously ahead.” 

There has been no policy guidance from 
Eisenhower and Strauss. They opposed the 
1956 legislation for a reactor demonstration 
program which would do the job AEC has 
not wanted done and industry has not been 
able to do. 

The 1956 program, put through the Senate 
by Democratic votes over solid Republican 
opposition, would have given us a set of 
experimental reactors of varied design. The 
administration defeated the bill in the House. 

But we cannot afford to permit further 
delays. 

DOUBLE-THINK AT HANFORD 


In late 1955, I proposed an AEC study of 
a reactor at Hanford, Wash., for the purpose 
of producing power. I pointed out that the 
existing AEC facilities made it a logical loca- 
tion. I pointed out that GE were 
fairly sure the job could be done at economic 
cost. I pointed out that Hanford consumed 
enormous amounts of Federal power and that 
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a power reactor would meet Hanford's power 
needs and provide a surplus to the region, 
Basically it would serve as an experiment in 
peaceful uses of atomic energy for the whole 
Nation's benefit. 

The outcry by press and utilities against 
my proposal was deafening—or was supposed 
to be. The Oregon Journal responded on 
January 8, 1956, with an eight-column spread 
headlined “Atomic Power for Hanford Too 
Costly, Panel of Northwest Experts Agree.” 
The experts were almost all private utility 
officials or allies. They said, among other 
things, that it would be 10 or 15 years before 
the price of atomic power would be competi- 
tive with other methods of production and 
hence the undertaking would not be feasible. 

In the same issue the Journal’s editor 
at large bylined a five-column story explain- 
ing why my proposal was all wrong, seizing 
upon one proposed alternative as if it were 
the whole thing. 

And in the same issue there was a three- 
column-wide editorial attacking the Han- 
ford proposal I put forward, as unworkable. 
The editorial put the earliest time for eco- 
nomic A-power as between 1965 and 1980 (or 
10 to 25 years away). 

But we didn’t give up. My proposal was 
part of the 1956 Senate-passed bill. It was 
defeated in the House. 

But in 1957 the Joint Committee on Atom- 
ic Energy succeeded in passing legislation 
for a study of power reactors—one at Han- 
ford, directing AEC to reply by April 1 this 
year. 

The report is in. The prospects are excel- 
lent. A dual-purpose reactor at Hanford 
was found to be promising, despite very con- 
servative assumptions used in the report. 

Interestingly, the report states that con- 
nection with the Bonneville Power System is 
a key factor in making the Hanford experi- 
ment feasible. This is so for two major 
reasons: (1) The large hydroelectric net- 
work; and (2) water-storage facilities would 
provide the right combination for operation 
with the dual-purpose reactor, 

The report indicates that lacking these 
factors a dual-purpose reactor would be a 
difficult and doubtful undertaking at this 
time. 

So you can score another success for 
multipurpose, basinwide resource develop- 
ment. 

Perhaps the Hanford dual reactor —if au- 
thorized, financed, and begun this year, will 
be our first breakthrough in the administra- 
tion blockade of atomic power. 

The history of Hanford is an illustration 
of what we have been up against in the field 
of atomic power development. 

One reactor, or even two, doth not a power 
program make. 

We shall need an overhaul of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 to recapture this program 
for the people—to reinstate the goals of 
peaceful uses, and to provide a plan of ex- 
perimental reactors to start us moving to- 
ward the goal. That will be working to- 
gether for progress. 


Justice Will Be Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great men in contemporary Califor- 
nia jurisprudence will be honored on 
June 19 in Los Angeles. He is Justice 
‘Thomas P. White, presiding judge of the 
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Second District Court of Appeals of Cali- 
fornia. 

The Anchor Club of Los Angeles, an 
organization of Catholics in public serv- 
ice, will sponsor the well-deserved recog- 
nition of Justice White on the occasion 
of his 45th anniversary as an outstand- 
ing member of the California judiciary. 

Justice White began his long career of 
public service as a police judge in 1913 
at the age of 25. Since then he has worn 
his judicial robes with honor, dignity, 
and excellence, and he has won wide- 
spread acclaim for his honesty, ability, 
and impartiality. 

A native of Los Angeles, Justice White 
has never confined his fine qualities to 
the court alone, being extremely active 
in civic, community, and church affairs. 
For example, he has been president of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society for the 
last 15 years, attesting to the confidence 
that has been placed on his judgment. 

The tribute to Justice White will be 
capped by the presentation of a citation 
of service by Bishop Timothy Manning. 

This recognition of service is a true 
measure of the affection that thousands 
of Californians have for Justice White. 

His legions of friends wish him happi- 
ness, success, and good health as he be- 
gins what we hope and pray will be an- 
other 45 years of outstanding public 
service. 


The Czechoslovak Republic and Its 


Communization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the Czechoslovak Republic was 
created after World War I. In the course 
of two decades it became a prosperous 
and progressive democratic state, and in 
many ways, socially, economically, and 
politically, it was the most advanced 
state in Central Europe. Its Government 
was ably and efficiently run, and it was 
well represented in all international 
bodies and European conferences. In 
short, the Czechoslovak Republic had be- 
come, during its rather brief history, 
a respected force in Central Europe, and 
one of considerable importance in gen- 
eral European affairs. This remarkable 
success may be attributed to many fac- 
tors, but perhaps the main fact was that 
the destinies of the new state during 
that time were guided by patriotic, ex- 
perienced and mature statesmen. 

In 1938 the turn of international 
events ushered in a catastrophe for the 
new state, and with the pact of Munich, 
September 29, 1938, the breakup of the 
Republic began. In March of the follow- 
ing year Hitler marched to Prague and 
put an end to the new state. Early in 
the last war exiled Czechoslovak leaders 
reconstituted a government-in-exile with 
headquarters in London. This Govern- 
ment was headed by Eduard Benes and 
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it was recognized by all the governments 
fighting against the Axis powers. 

Early in 1945, when the end of the 
war seemed near, Benes went to Moscow 
to have a firm understanding with the 
Soviet leaders about the future Czech- 
Soviet relations. There in mid-March 
he also conferred with Czechoslovak 
Communist leaders and the members of 
the Slovak National Council for the pur- 
pose of establishing the framework for 
new provisional government. Then, as 
eastern Czechoslovakia was being liber- 
ated, Benes and his party proceeded to 
enter the country. On April 3 he ar- 
rived at Kosice and there established 
temporary headquarters. There he 
formed a provisional government headed 
by Zdanek Fierlinger, the Czechoslovak 
Ambassador in Moscow. Five members 
of this Cabinet—including Fierlinger— 
had spent war years in Moscow, though 
only two of the five were Communist 
Party members. All five held important 
posts in the Cabinet—including the pre- 
miership, vice premiership, defense, edu- 
cation, and information ministries. Ac- 
cording to the authoritative account of 
Seton-Watson, however, the Communists 
also held the Ministry of the Interior— 
the police—and the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. The remaining eight members had 
been active either in the Czech or in 
Slovak underground. It has been stated 
with certainty “that the group of Com- 
munists and pro-Communists who were 
added to the Government from Moscow 
returned to the homeland with a well- 
thought-out plan for the complete com- 
munization of the country.” If this 
statement is true, then one might say 
that the communization of Czechoslo- 
vakia was started at that time; that is, 
even before the end of the war. At the 
time Benes could not possibly have known 
of this fact. And if he had suspected 
it, under the circumstances he probably 
could have done little if anything 
about it. 

On April 5 the Cabinet published its 
plan, called the Kosice program, setting 
forth basic policies for Czechoslovakia’s 
postwar Government. Official aims of 
the program were: To follow the Soviet 
Union closely in foreign affairs; to 
strengthen relations with the United 
States, Britain, and France; to recruit 
and organize a new army; to take judi- 
cial action against all collaborators; to 
outlaw the Agrarian Party and the Slc- 
vak People’s—Catholic—Party; to grant 
autonomy to the Slovak nation; and to 
take action against citizens of German 
and Hungarian nationality who could not 
prove their loyalty to Czechoslovakia 
from 1939 to 1945. This program also 
provided for the election of a Provi- 
sional National Assembly and, later, of a 
Constituent Assembly for the whole 
country. 

On May 10 the provisional Govern- 
ment returned to Prague. There subse- 
quently a Provisional National Assembly 
was convened whose first act was to con- 
firm Dr. Benes in office as President of 
Czechoslovakia. In the meantime the 
various provisions of the Kosice program 
were being implemented, and the Gov- 
ernment was ruling, as well as effecting 
these changes by decrees. Accordingly 
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the entire financial and credit system, 
the key industrial and insurance enter- 
prises, natural and energy resources of 
the country were being placed under the 
control of the state. In addition, the 
basic principles of the structure of the 
Republic were also revised, particularly 
those relating to the relationship between 
the Czech and Slovak national groups. 
All such fundamental changes were be- 
ing implemented by decrees, proposed by 
the Cabinet and approved by the Presi- 
dent. These important measures were 
making Czechoslovakia more than a So- 
cialist state; it appeared to some ob- 
servers that Czechoslovakia was a 
Communist state in the making, espe- 
cially in matters of economics and busi- 
ness enterprises. The Government also 
was preparing for the elections, sched- 
uled for May 26, 1946. 

These first national postwar elections 
for the constituent national assembly 
seemed to be a crucial test for compara- 
tive party strength; particularly signifi- 
cant were its results for the Communists. 
By decree the parties of the extreme right 
were proscribed, thus reducing the num- 
ber of parties to four: Communist— 
headed by Gottwald; Social Demo- 
eratic—headed by Fierlinger; National 
Socialist—the party generally associated 
with Benes; and the People’s Party— 
Centrist, headed by Monsignor Sramek. 
In the elections the Communists re- 
ceived about 38 percent of the votes cast, 
and elected 114 of the total 300 members 
of the national assembly. Forty percent 
of all Czechs and 30 percent of the Slo- 
vaks had voted Communist. The other 
three parties each received less than half 
the votes cast for the Communists. 
Thus the Communists having secured 
more votes than any other party, natu- 
rally were to hold important posts in the 
ensuing cabinet. They held the pre- 
miership, the ministries of the interior, 
finance, information, internal trade, ag- 
riculture, labor, and social welfare. 
Thus they held all the key posts and were 
actually in control of nearly everything, 
though in appearance it looked a coali- 
tion cabinet, formed more or less on the 
basis of strength shown at the elections. 
They were equally powerful in the con- 
stituent assembly; while they did not 
have a working majority there, they 
could outvote their sadly divided oppo- 
nents and accomplish what they had set 
out to do. 

Thenceforth, after the elections of 
May 1946, the fate of Czechoslovakia 
seemed to be hanging between East and 
West; actually, and events proved, it was 
drifting away from the West and mov- 
ing toward the East. The constituent 
assembly began its work of drafting a 
new constitution, and it was also per- 
forming interim legislative functions. 
President Benes was confirmed in his 
office for another term, but under the cir- 
cumstances his hands were practically 
tied. The legal Social-Democratic Party 
leaders simply refused to unite and form 
a solid front against the Communists, 
while the latter were succeeding in their 
attempts to gain more adherents, Of 
course, they had complete control over 
trade unions, even over some peasant 
groups. Still many people in and out of 
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Czechoslovakia naively hoped that 
through the working of genuine demo- 
cratic processes Communists could not 
hope to attain their goal. They refused 
to admit that at some time the demo- 
cratic process would fail and that forces 
of evil would win out. Some of them 
realized this, in mid-1947, but by then it 
probably was too late. 

In June 1947 the Paris Conference on 
the Marshall plan was scheduled. When 
the Czech Government was asked to send 
delegates, the Czechs accepted the in- 
vitation on June 7. Two days later 
Prime Minister Gottwald was in Moscow 
conferring with Stalin. The latter told 
the Czech leaders that “they would have 
to choose between Marshall plan and 
Russia’s friendship.” The Czechs de- 
clined to attend the conference, and rue- 
fully realized that their fate was being 
debated and decided in Moscow. From 
then on the climactic coup of February 
1948 seemed to be in sight. 

The political atmosphere during the 
last months of 1947 was foreboding. The 
attempted attacks on the lives of cer- 
tain non-Communist ministers, veiled 
threats against “reactionaries” in 
speeches and in the press, especially the 
undercover and unauthorized increases 
in the police forces, and also the arming 
of certain labor units—called action 
committees—all convinced the public of 
a national crisis. That crisis was pre- 
cipitated by the Minister of the Interior 
Nosek, who was in charge of the police. 

The brutality of certain police offi- 
cers was exposed. It was revealed that 
the security police had attempted to 
stifle investigations of crimes when the 
offenders were Communists. Early in 
February 1948, eight regional police 
commanders in Prague were dismissed. 
This produced a cabinet crisis. By a 
majority the cabinet voted to censure 
their dismissal and ordered their rein- 
statement. The Minister of the Inte- 
rior ignored this censure. Thereupon, 
twelve non-Communist cabinet mem- 
bers decided to offer their resignations, 
hoping that these would not be accepted 
by the President, and that public opin- 
ion would force the Communists to back 
down. Then an event of international 
importance took place. 

On February 19 the Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister, V. A. Zorin, arrived in 
Prague. On the 20th the Cabinet min- 
isters submitted their resignations. On 
the 21st the Prime Minister in a broad- 
cast called for the formation of Action 
Committees to consist of democratic 
and progressive elements to be prepared 
against reactionary provocations. He 
also urged the President to accept the 
resignations of non-Communist min- 
isters. All means of press, radio, tele- 
phone, and telegraph communications 
were in Communist hands. On the 23d 
Prague was under virtual police occupa- 
tion. President Benes still refused to 
accept the resignations of the Ministers. 
He requested that the Communists cease 
their terrorism and violence. To this 
Gottwald replied that the acceptance of 
the resignations and a new cabinet was 
the only way to restore order. That eve- 
ning two non-Communist ministers in- 
formed the President that they were 
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withdrawing from the anti-Communist 
bloc. Now the Communists in the cabi- 
net had the majority, and the Presi- 
dent was unable to resist their demands 
on constitutional grounds. On Febru- 
ary 24 pro-Communist elements in both 
the Populist and the Social Democratic 
parties took over their respective organ- 
izations. Thus the democratic coalition 
had crumbled, or was crushed. Under 
these circumstances the President had 
no choice. He accepted the resignations 
and signed the nomination of the new 
cabinet presented him by Gottwald in 
midafternoon of the 25th. The crisis of 
the Czechoslovak Republic was over. 
zae Republic had become a Soviet satel- 

On the occasion of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the complete communization of 
Czechoslovakia we should all express 
our real sympathy to the enslaved Czech 
and Slovak nations and to the expelled 
Sudeten Germans and Hungarians, We 
should work for and encourage these 
people to hope for full economic and 
political freedom and for the return of 
the refugees and expellees of all these 
nations to their homelands. Some day 
Czechoslovakia will again become a 
prosperous and democratic State. We 
must do all we can to help these people 
to help themselves in securing this goal. 


Tribute to William Dickson Boyce, 
Founder of the Boy Scouts of America 
and the Lone Scouts of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr, FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to pay tribute to an esteemed and 
prominent native son of Pennsylvania on 
the 100th anniversary of his birth. 

William Dickson Boyce was born on a 
farm in the New Texas area of Plum 
Township, Allegheny County, on June 16, 
1858. He was a son of David and Mar- 
garet Jane Bratton Boyce. Little is 
known of his boyhood, which is unfor- 
tunate as Mr. Boyce eventually became 
one of the greatest friends of the Ameri- 
can boy. 

It is known that in 1878 he entered 
Wooster Academy, the preparatory de- 
partment of Wooster College, Ohio. He 
is believed to have been graduated with 
the class of 1880, but a fire in 1901 de- 
stroyed the college records, so that fact 
cannot be determined with assurance. 

Starting his business career, Mr. Boyce 
began publication of a weekly newspaper 
at Lisbon, N. Dak., but a fire broke out 
in the printshop and destroyed the build- 
ing and its contents. Undaunted, Mr. 
Boyce became an advertising salesman in 
Chicago, where he soon was able to es- 
tablish a magazine publishing business. 
The Boyce publications included the Sat- 
urday Blade, a news magazine, and the 
Chicago Ledger, a fiction magazine, 
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which were sold together for 5 cents; 
another was Farming Business. Eventu- 
ally Mr. Boyce had an organization of 
30,000 boy agents all over the country 
selling thousands of his publications 
weekly. 

It will be remembered that this was a 
time of poor roads and a time before 
automobiles, telephone, radio, and tele- 
vision linked the people in rural areas 
with the rest of the world. Mr. Boyce 
edited his publications frankly for rural 
readers, helping to keep them informed 
about the exciting things that were hap- 
pening beyond the range of their farm 
communities. He had a slogan that: “At 
all times the Saturday Blade has an ex- 
pedition in some part of the world for 
new and descriptive articles and pic- 
tures.” Mr. Boyce personally conducted 
a number of these expeditions. 

While in London at the start of one 

such trip, Mr. Boyce became lost in the 
fog and asked a boy the directions to 
his hotel. The boy led him to the hotel, 
but refused the proffered tip, saying he 
was a Boy Scout and that was his “good 
turn” for the day. Impressed, Mr. Boyce 
talked to leaders of the English Boy 
Scouts and in 1910 was one of the in- 
corporators of the Boy Scouts of 
America, 

The growth and the remarkable ac- 
ceptance of the Boy Scouts of America 
is so well known that there is no need 
to dwell on it here. Certainly, Mr. 
Boyce’s ardent enthusiasm and influ- 
ence in bringing the Boy Scout move- 
ment to the United States constitutes 
one of the greatest “good turns” ever per- 
formed in the interests of American 
boyhood. This remarkable and con- 
scientious man also performed a second 
“good turn” for American boys that de- 
serves mention. 

In its early days, the Boy Scouts of 
America consisted almost entirely of 
boys living in cities, where it was con- 
venient to organize groups and to get 
men to serve as scoutmasters. This dis- 
pleased Mr. Boyce, who felt that boys 
in rural areas, such as New Texas where 
he was born, should have an equal op- 
portunity to become Scouts. The na- 
tional Boy Scouts leaders of that time 
considered the idea as impractical, so 
in 1915 Mr. Boyce incorporated a new 
organization, intended primarily for 
country boys, which he called the Lone 
Scouts of America. 

As Mr. Boyce envisioned it, all the 
expenses of the organization would be 
borne from the sale of a weekly maga- 
zine, Lone Scout, at 1 cent a copy. Boys 
would receive their degree instructions 
through the magazine, so they would 
not have to purchase handbooks. They 
would do their tests on their honor, and 
with the approval of their parents, so 
there would be no need for other adult 
leaders. A turkey feather stuck in a 
band around his head was to serve as the 
Lone Scout uniform. Thus, a boy could 
be a Lone Scout even if there were no 
other boys for miles around, and even 
if he had no money. 

Over the next few years, more than 
half a million boys became members of 
this unique organization. Its appeal 
was such that many city boys became 
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members, in addition to the country 
lads. One special feature, which ap- 
pealed to both the country boys and the 
city boys, was that they were permitted 
and encouraged to contribute almost the 
entire contents of Lone Scout. Start- 
ing with simple essays about where they 
lived, or their stamp collections, they 
soon were writing full-length articles 
and stories and contributing many of the 
drawings and photographs, Eventually 
the boys were even writing very credit- 
able serial stories and drawing the cover 
designs. Several teen-aged Lone Scouts 
even became members of the magazine’s 
editorial staff. 

The flow of contributions became so 
great that it was impossible to find space 
in Lone Scout for all of the good mate- 
rial received. To help solve this prob- 
lem, many of the boys edited and printed 
small magazines, which they called tribe 
papers, attaining very high standards. 

It is safe to say that many of today’s 
outstanding writers, artists, and printers, 
as well as men in other walks of life, be- 
gan their careers through their interests 
and enthusiasm for the program of the 
Lone Scouts of America. The late 
Rush Dew Holt, United States Senator 
from West Virginia, was an active Lone 
Scout as a boy; he was a regular con- 
tributor to Lone Scout and, through the 
interest he acquired in stamp collecting 
built up an excellent collection, which he 
left to his young son, Rush Dew Holt, Jr., 
now a schoolboy in West Virginia. It is 
safe to say that many other Members of 
Congress have been influenced by either 
the Boy Scouts or the Lone Scouts. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Boyce’s plan for 
financing the Lone Scouts of America 
proved unworkable. Even though he in- 
creased the price of the magazine and 
set up modest fees for badges, and so 
forth, he lost as much as $100,000 a year 
on the venture. Unable to continue 
such losses, he in 1924 sanctioned the 
merger of the Lone Scouts of America 
with the Boy Scouts of America, which 
now serves country boys through its 
Rural Scout Division. This division is 
directed by a man who was a Lone Scout 
as a boy. 

In 1926, Mr. Boyce was awarded the 
Silver Buffalo Medal, the most coveted 
honor which can be given to scouters for 
meritorious service to boyhood. He died 
in Chicago on June 11, 1929, a few days 
before his 71st birthday, and is buried in 
the family plot at Ottawa Avenue Ceme- 
tary, Ottawa, Ill. 

On a granite base, near Mr. Boyce’s 
grave, now stands a bronze statue of a 
Boy Scout, made possible by the con- 
tributions of thousands of Boy Scouts, 
Scouters, and former Scouts all over the 
United States, who gave small sums so 
that the founder of scouting could be 
honored. 

The plaque is inscribed: 

To William D. Boyce, publisher, explorer, 
humanitarian. In appreciation of his serv- 
ice to the boyhood of America. Inspired by 
the good turn of an unknown English Boy 
Scout, he brought scouting to the United 
States. Erected by members of the Boy 


Scouts of America, June 21, 1941, 


This is the only memorial in the 
United States by which the Boy Scouts 
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honor an individual. Once a year, Boy 
Scouts of the surrounding area make a 
pilgrimage to this site, 

Another honor came recently when 
the Boy Scout district in the vicinity of 
New Kensington, Pa., was named the 
William D. Boyce District. 

Men who were Lone Scouts as boys 
also honor Mr. Boyce’s memory. More 
than 800 of these old timer Lone Scouts 
have enrolled in an alumni organization 
known as the Elbeetian Legion, whose 
slogan is “through eternity we'll never 
forget.” 

This organization began its activities 
in 1927, and has held an annual conven- 
tion every year since 1934, except during 
World War II, as well as many sectional 
reunions. I am pleased to state that the 
first of the conventions was held in Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., near the birthplace of Mr. 
Boyce. The organization chose Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for its convention in 1948. 

During his middle years, when he had 
become financially independent through 
his business ventures, Mr. Boyce devoted 
much of his life and wealth to serving 
his fellow men, especially through the 
formative influence of boys’ organiza- 
tions. His work provides an inspiring 
chapter in the story of America. 

Yes, William Dickson Boyce, publisher, 
explorer, humanitarian, the founder of 
scouting in America, was truly a great 
man. Although he lived much of his life 
in Illinois, we are justly proud to honor 
him and to number him among the dis- 
tinguished native sons of Pennsylvania. 


Address of Hon. Thomas J. Lane at Me- 
morial Day Ceremony, Immaculate 
Conception Cemetery, Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude a speech I delivered at the cere- 
monies conducted by the city of Law- 
rence, Mass., under the auspices of the 
Lawrence Veterans Council, at the vet- 
erans’ lot, Immaculate Conception Cem- 
etery in that city on Memorial Day, Fri- 
day, May 30, 1958. 

The address follows: 


This day is sacred to all Americans. 

No matter what our racial origin, or creed, 
we are united on Memorial Day in reverent 
tribute to those men and women who once 
served our country above and beyond the 
call of duty. 

Each year we come to this city of the 
dead, to remember, and to pray. 

Here rest the mortal remains of those 
who fought to protect the freedoms that 
give life to us, 

Far up the rolling hillsides we see the 
flags that single out the older graves of 
those who died so long ago. 

Reminding us of Gettysburg, the Wilder- 
ness, and San Juan Hill; of 1863, and 1898. 

These are the honored dead who be- 
queathed to Americans of the present cen- 
tury, the rich heritage of courage. 
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When we were children, we heard this 
message on Memorial Day. It was not the 
whispering wind, but the spirit of the past, 
reminding us of the responsibilities that 
would be ours, when we grew up. 

How well have we kept this faith? 

So far we have been unafraid. 

These white headstones, row on row, that 
stand so near to us, mark the heroes’ graves 
of our own times. 

This is the final bivouac of those we 
knew, the relatives, neighbors, and friends 
of 1918, of 1945, of 1953. 

Generation after generation, sharing in 
death the brave comradeship that was theirs 
in life, as they fought in our defense. 

With the passing years, this encampment 
will spread out, as more and more veterans 
answer the last rollcall. 

It is fitting that we reserve this green 
meadow for their final resting place, until 
thousands of white gravestones, by company, 
battalion, and regiment gather to form an 
impact on the living that no one can forget. 

For as we stand in contemplation on this 
Memorial Day, thinking of the friends who 
sleep here, we recall their splendid service, 
and their supreme courage. 

And we think of the years between when 
the Nation did forget. 

After 1918 the pacifism of the twenties and 
the neutrality of the thirties. 

After 1945 the drastic reduction of our de- 
fensive strength. 

After 1953 the economies that retarded our 
missile-development program and permitted 
the Russians to open the age of space. 

Why, why must we lose in peace the vic- 
tories that our soldier dead won by their 
sacrifices? 

Up and down throughout our history, we 
alternate between the years of high courage 
and steadfast purpose, to the shallow years 
of complacency, and indifference. 

Until another crisis, whose early warnings 
we ignored, summons our youth to battle 
again—there to serve, and suffer and some- 
times die—to atone for the mistakes of their 
elders. 

Here, before their sepulchers we try to 
speak to them; praising their courage and 
their ideals, mourning their absence from us. 

We pause to listen. 

There is no answer that we can hear. 

Only the flags move with life in the gentle 
breeze that caresses their graves. 

And yet we wonder. 

Perhaps they are trying to reach through 
to us, telling us of those things that must 
be done so that future generations will be 
saved from the agonies of war. 

Knowing that, on Memorial Day, when our 
hearts are tuned to theirs, is the time for us 
to hear and heed their warnings. 

For once this Memorial Day has gone, and 
with it our communion with the soldier dead, 
the meaning of their sacrifice will vanish in 
the details of our daily lives, until another 
year rolls by. 

A year in which so much could be lost. 

Could it be then, that we the living are 
Walking in our sleep? 

Impossible, you say. 
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We see and hear and move and speak, and 
work with our hands and heads, but these 
are not enough if we fail to understand and 
act upon the handwriting in the skies. 

Some of us saw it at 5:15 on the morning 
of October 15, 1957, streaking high in the 
darkness over our heads. 

We saw its companion at 5:12 a. m. on the 
morning of November 7. 

We may observe, in 1 week's time, the 
third satellite of our competitor, weighing 
one ton and a half—a red star—mocking our 
vaunted security. 

We see but do we comprehend its sig- 
nificance? 

The spirit of those we honor today is no 
longer earthbound. From eternity, they can 
see and understand the whole meaning and 
purpose of life. 

If they could speak—or we could hear— 
there would be no doubt as to the course of 
action we should follow. 

But, being human, we must find this road 
by ourselves, guided by their courage to face 
toward the unknown and not turn from it, to 
meet the challenge with cool reason and de- 
termination. 

It is customary on this day to recall the 
names of famous battles in American history, 
and to identify ourselves with the men who 
served in the Armed Forces of our Nation 
during those years of crisis, looking back to 
the past, for the inspiration that shall 
strengthen us for the future. 

If we stood on the quiet beach at Guadal- 
canal this day, our imagination would try to 
relive those desperate times, as if we could 
reach back and retrieve for ourselves, some 
part of the brave spirit that even death 
could not conquer. 

We must not dwell upon the places, names 
and dates of the past. 

The courage of our soldier dead is not bur- 
ied in these graves nearby. 

It is the invisible companion of our own 
lives, marching into the years, and genera- 
tions, and centuries to come. 

These men fought and died, not only to 
win the battles of their day, but the battles 
of the future against ignorance and evil. 

If they were alive, they would respond— 
fearlessly—to the challenge that now con- 
fronts us. 

Since last October, we have entered a new 
age where we must lift our eyes to new 
horizons, and mobilize those resources of the 
mind and spirit that have never been used 
before. 

Just one short year ago—on Memorial Day, 
1957—we were living in a way that was most 
satisfying to the people of the United States. 

Somehow we expected that it would go on 
in just that way. 

We were aware of troubles in other parts 
of the world, that seemed to be confined to 
those areas. 

Merely as a precaution, however, we sup- 
plied them with economic aid and military 

ce, in the name of law, and order, 
and progress, 

We thought that this material help would 
solve their problems. 

The knowledge that the United States was 
the leading industrial power was comforting 
to Americans. Other nations were either too 
old or too young. They could never catch 
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up with us. We could afford to give them 
a part of our abundance, while we concen- 
trated on our own material progress. 

We forgot that there were other forces at 
work in the world, 

The peoples of Asia, and Africa, and the 
Middle East, and Europe were beginning to 
move. 

A restless ferment was developing, as 
hundreds of millions of human beings 
sought opportunities to improve their lot in 
life, animated by the greater hunger for 
recognition and self-respect. 

Shrewd men were directing these explo- 
sive forces to serve their own ambitions. 

Why wait for the slow processes of de- 
mocracy to bridge the century that separates 
you from the present? they urged. Obey 
us, and we will lead you into the promised 
land in a few short years. 

The bait was tempting. 

Anything seemed better than the ignor- 
ance and poverty and disease that had 
burdened them and their ancestors from 
ancient days. 

And so, starting in Red Russia, they fol- 
lowed the Pied Pipers who first led, then 
drove them, along the highway of progress. 

All the energies of these people are being 
regimented to make the State all-powerful. 

We deplore the methods used by the 
Communists, but if we ignore their military 
and scientific strength—which is growing 
all the time—we do so at our peril. 

On this Memorial Day, it is not enough 
for us to honor the dead with words of 
praise, 

We shall prove worthy of their sacrifice 
only by alert and sustained action to make 
our country strong in every way. 

Will our preference for comforts and lux- 
uries, or our neglect of education, give our 
Nation the security upon which all else 
depends? 

We see no bombers in the sky. 

No missiles fall upon our cities. 

No lists of wounded, dead, or missing in 
action, are published in our papers. 

We go along our accustomed ways, for, on 
the surface, all seems well. 

But the battle is already joined. 

As freedom and tyranny struggle for the 
support of uncommitted nations, as they 
vie for educational supremacy, and indus- 
trial superiority, and control of the space 
around our earth. 

Do we see—really see—the handwriting in 
the sky? 

Are we equal to the great effort, and the 
greater spirit, that is required if freedom is 
to live? 

From this day forward, the responsibility 
is ours to make those bold and brave de- 
cisions upon which the fate of civilization 
depends. 

As we stand beside the graves of men who 
served the ideals of humanity with supreme 
devotion, we seem to hear them say: “We, 
the dead, have faith in you.” 

As the last notes of the bugle fade away, 
we who came to honor them, are strength- 
ened and inspired by the memory of their 
sacrifice, and the trust that they reposed 
in us. 

May God grant us the courage to do our 
duty well. 


